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SENATE— W^erf/iesrffl^,  April  11,  1984 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  26.  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


and  guard  against.  It  sounded  to  me 
like  a  multiple-choice  test.  But  I  hope 
we  can  continue  to  have  provocative 
and  good  prayers  by  the  Chaplain. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  this 
morning  for  our  families.  Thank  Thee 
for  united  families,  mature  in  love  and 
strong  in  connection.  Thank  Thee  for 
men  and  women  in  public  life  who  do 
not  allow  their  families  to  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  public  service.  Help 
those  who  struggle  with  priorities  and 
sometimes  engage  in  harsh  words 
which  compound  frustrations. 

Protect  our  homes  against  alien- 
ation. Encourage  faithful  spouses  for 
whom  changed  plans  and  disappoint- 
ment have  become  commonplace.  Help 
youth  who  live  on  the  edge  of  con- 
cealed bitterness  to  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity which  sometimes  causes  par- 
ents to  seem  callous  and  indifferent. 
Help  us  all  to  put  first  things  first  re- 
membering that  the  social  order  col- 
laspes  when  the  family  disintegrates. 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  taught  that 
love  fulfills  all  law.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  FASCINATING  EXPOSITION 
AND  SUPPLICATION  TO  THE 
DEITY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
almost  made  it  a  habit  to  comment  on 
the  Chaplains  prayers  every  morning. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  trying  to  prove  to 
him  that  I  listen,  but  because  I  find 
them  a  fascinating  exposition  and  sup- 
plication to  the  Deity.  And  I  listened 
this  morning  as  he  eniunerated  those 
tilings  that  we  should  be  thankful  for 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
late  night  last  night.  It  may^be  again 
tonight.  I  regret  to  say  that  to  Sena- 
tors, but  I  have  indicated  to  the  two 
managers  of  the  tax  revenue  amend- 
ment that  I  am  prepared  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  as  long  as  it  appears 
useful  to  complete  our  work  on  this 
amendment. 

I  wish  now  to  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  said  yesterday.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
try  very  hard  to  finish  the  revenue  tax 
portion  of  this  matter:  that  is,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment.  It 
would  not  be  my  intention  to  proceed 
much  further  than  that  on  the  boat 
bill.  So  if  we  can  finish  tonight,  we  will 
finish  tonight  and  tomorro)^'  would  be 
a  very  light  day.  If  we  finish  tomor- 
row, we  would  not  be  in  on  Friday.  If 
we  do  not  finish  tomorrow,  we  will  be 
in  on  Friday.  That  is  not  meant  in  any 
way  te  be  a  threat,  but,  rather,  simply 
a  description  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  as  proposed  by  the  leadership 
on  this  side. 

I  express  my  regret  to  Senators  for 
the  late  evening  last  night  and  the  rel- 
atively early  convening  hour  this 
morning,  but  I  am  sure  all  Members 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  work 
to  be  done  before  we  recess  for  the 
Easter  break. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  there 
are  no  special  orders  and,  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized, 
there  will  bu  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  until 
10:30  a,m. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  boat  bill,  which  is 
H.R.  2163,  and  the  pending  question 
then  will  be  the  Dole-Long  amend- 
ment No.  2902,  as  modified. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  an- 
nouncements to  make  at  this  time,  nor 
do  I   have  any   further  need   for  my 


time  under  the  standing  order.  I  offer 
it  to  the  minority  leader  if  he  requires 
any  additional  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


:^ 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  CONFIRMATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  3  weeks  ago  I  introauced  S.  2446, 
the  Senate  Confirmation  Act  of  1984. 
That  legislation  was  an  effort  to  deal 
with  what  I  saw  as  a  growing  institu- 
tional problem  in  connection  with  the 
Senate's  role  in  fulfilling  our  advice 
and  consent  function  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Simply 
stated,  we  are  witnessing  more  and 
more  occasions  when  the  Senate  has 
considered  Presidential  nominations 
without  full  and  complete  information 
before  deciding  whether  nominees 
should  be  confirmed.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  19  for  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  situations  that  I  had  ii.  mind. 

The  most  recent  nomination  to  raise 
this  kind  of  problem,  of  course,  has 
been  the  Edwin  Meese  case  where  con- 
siderable information  was  developed 
concerning  the  nominee  only  after  the 
confirmation  process  was  underway. 

Mr.  President,  i  fault  the  lack  of 
thoroughness  of  the  background  inves- 
tigations of  nominees  as  being  one 
part  of  the  problem,  and  a  few  days 
ago  I  proposed  three-part  legislation 
to  improve  the  process.  First,  S.  2446 
would  take  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising background  investigations 
out  of  the  White  House  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  office  of 
Government:  namely,  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics. 

Second,  that  legislation  would  re- 
quired that  the  Senate  be  given  exactly 
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the  same  information  about  a  nominee 
that  is  provided  to  a  President  or  to  a 
President-elect  and  his  transition  team. 

PinaJly.  the  bill  contains  the  so- 
called  fail-safe  provision  to  cover  situa- 
tions in  which,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts, relevant  information  becomes 
known  about  some  of  the  very  highest 
level  officers  in  Government  only 
after  their  nominations  have  been  con- 
firmed. It  is  this  provision  which  I 
should  like  to  address  briefly  today. 

I  Intend  to  introduce  that  third  pro- 
vision as  a  separate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  improvement  of 
the  confirmation  process  itself,  S.  2446 
would  also  require  that  if  any  Presi- 
dent were  to  be  reelected  to  serve  a 
second  consecutive  term,  then  the 
nominations  of  the  20  top  officials  of 
that  President's  administration  would 
have  to  be  again  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  if  they  were  to  continue  to 
serve  in  the  same  high  office  during 
that  President's  second  term.  These  20 
officials  would  Include  all  the  mem- 
Jbers  of  the  Prelident's  Cabinet,  plus 
the  Secretaries  fcf  the  military  serv- 
ices, the  CIA  Director,  the  Director  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency. 

I  will  cite  just  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  situation  this  would  cover.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  Senate  was  not 
kept  fully  and  currently  informed 
about  the  mining  operations  of  the 
CIA  off  the  Nicaraguan  coast.  Those 
operations  were  overwhelmingly  con- 
demned by  the  Senate  yesterday.  The 
President  has  asked  for  bipartisansllni 
in  our  foreign  policy,  and  he  got  it  ym- 
terday. 

What  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
told?  Those  operations  were  over- 
whelmingly condemned  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

What  about  the  fact  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  William 
Casey,  has  acted— or  perhaps  I  should 
say  failed  to  act— in  violation  of  law? 
The  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  re- 
quires that  we  be  told  about  these 
kinds  of  operations.  We  were  not  told. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  Mr.  Goldwater.  has, 
said,  reportedly; 

The  legal  requirement  of  the  law  was  not 
followed  in  this  case  by  not  briefing  our 
committee. 

We  can  complain  about  these  kinds 
of  situations,  and  we  can  pass  resolu- 
tions and  adopt  amendments,  as  we 
did  yesterday,  about  the  operations 
themselves.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  else  with  respect  to  the 
flaunting  of  the  will  of  Congress  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  We  can  hold  ac- 
countable the  one  official  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  is  charged  by  law  with 
obeying  this  law. 

We  could  make  a  new  decision,  if 
President  Reagan  were  to  be  reelected, 
about     whether     the     CIA     Director 


should  be  allowed  to  serve  for  4  more 
years  as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  my  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  for  that. 

It  would  require  that  the  Senate  be 
obliged  to  provide  its  advice  and  con- 
sent on  the  question  of  whether  the 
nominations  of  the  CIA  Director  and 
19  others  serving  in  high  office  should 
be  reconfirmed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  to  stand  for  reelection  if  he  wants 
to  serve  a  second  term.  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  to  stand  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  if  they  seek  to  be 
reelected  to  serve  a  second  or  addition- 
al term.  Why  should  not  these  individ- 
uals about  whom  I  have  been  talking 
also  be  required  to  stand  before  the 
peoples  court  of  public  opinion,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  if  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent, when  reelected,  wishes  them  to 
continue  in  their  service?  Why  should 
they  be  beyond  the  reach  of  public 
judgment  rendered  through  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people? 

These  are  very  high  Government  of- 
ficials. One  can  judge  that  simply  by 
looking  at  the  salaries  they  receive. 
They  are  not  elected  by  the  people. 
Their  nominations  are  confirmed 
once— in  the  event  nominations  are 
confirmed— and  then  they  get  a  free 
ride  if  the  President,  who  has  to  stand 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
take  responsibility  for  their  actions,  is 
reelected  and  wishes  to  have  those  in- 
dividuals continue  in  those  high  of- 
fices. It  does  not  make  good  sense. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
proposed  legislation  and  the  circum- 
stances which  I  think  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  by  Congress.  It 
would  obtain  in  the  case  of  democratic 
Presidents  and  Democratic  departmen- 
tal heads  as  well  as  Republicans. 

Senators  will  remember  that,  from 
time  to  time.  I  differed  with  former 
President  Carter,  a  member  of  my  own 
political  party,  and  this  requirement 
of  reconfirmation  should  apply  regard- 
less of  what  party  is  in  control  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  White  House. 

We  hear  that  information  which  is 
available  should  be  asked  for;  that 
Senators  should  ask  questions  that 
would  elicit  from  an  administration 
witness  the  information  to  which  the 
Senate  is  entitled.  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriate  administration  officer  has 
a  responsibility  to  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation to  the  appropriate  committee 
or  committees  of  Congress.  He  bears 
that  responsibility. 

And  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
all  this  shadowboxing  for  instance, 
well,  you  could  ask  the  question  and 
get  the  information.  That  is  nonsense. 

What  confidence  does  that  reaction 
implant  in  the  piinds  of  the  American 
people? 

Your  elected  representative  is  sup- 
posed to  ask  the  question?  High  offi- 
cials in  Government  take  an  oath  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 


of  the  land,  and  the  law  requires  that 
they  inform  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  fully  about  actions 
such  as  this  which  violate  internation- 
al law.  actions  which  could  reflect  dan- 
gerously upon  this  country  and  under- 
mine its  credibility  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, actions  which  could  get  this 
country  into  war.  actions  which  could 
result  in  casualties  of  American  fight- 
ing men. 

I  think  it  is  preposterous,  preposter- 
ous to  assert  such  a  flawed  claim. 

When  you  go  in  court  you  are  sworn, 
or  when  you  come  before  the  Senate 
committees  for  confirmation  of  your 
nomination.  You  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  whole  truth.  Nominees  do  not 
swear  that  they  will  tell  the  whole 
truth  only  if  asked  a  question.  They 
are  supposed  to  lay  it  all  out. 

Those  of  us  who  stand  for  reelection 
in  these  honorable  public  offices  stand 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  regu- 
larly if  we  wish  to  be  reelected.  If  we 
are  found  not  to  be  telling  the  truth, 
something  other  than  the  truth,  and 
less  than  the  whole  truth,  then  the 
people's  verdict  will  not  be  very  favor- 
able. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
high  officials  in  Government  who  es- 
tablish policies  that  affect  the  lives  of 
225  million  Americans  not  only  today 
but  also  far  into  the  future  in  matters 
of  war  and  peace,  in  weighty  matters 
involving  the  economy  of  the  country, 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  there  is  not  less 
reason  for  requiring  them  to  provide 
an  accounting  of  their  actions  if  they 
are  asked  to  serve  4  more  years  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Cttalr. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  NOMINATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  great  deal  I  wish  to  say  this 
morning.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not 
much  time. 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  what  he 
just  said.  It  is  about  time  we  take  the 
Constitution  and  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities seriously. 

The  situation  is  ridiculous.  I  have 
been  in  this  body  27  years.  For  more 


than  20  years  the  Senate  has  approved 
every  single  nominee  the  President 
has  sent  us  for  the  Cabinet,  ever  since 
Strau-ss  was  turned  down  as  an  Eisen- 
hower nomination  in  1959. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Whether  he  be  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that 
record  is  a  disgraceful  record.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Democratic  leader  has 
spoken  up  on  it  this  morning  and 
called  our  attention  to  the  change 
which  he  is  going  to  propose  which  I 
enthusiastically  support,  that  if  a 
President  is  reelected,  his  Cabinet 
must  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. That  makes  sense. 

But  unfortunately  my  time  is  very 
limited. 

I  understand  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin  and  colleague  also  has  ma- 
terial he  wishes  to  put  in  the  Record. 


DO  NOT  SHOOT  OUT  NUCLEAR 
ARMS  CONTROL  EYES  AND  EARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
what  activity  of  our  Government  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  reaching  an  effec- 
tive nuclear  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  The  answer: 
The  satellite  system  that  works  24 
hours  a  day  every  day  to  constantly 
photograph  every  foot  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  search-and-find  satellites 
do  this  absolutely  critical  intelligence 
work  every  day.  If  they  spot  suspicious 
activity  we  zoom  in  with  close  look  sat- 
ellites to  determine  precisely  what  is 
going  on.  If  weather,  darkness,  or  cam- 
ouflage interfere  with  our  detection 
we  can  use  multispectral  .scanners. 
With  computer  techniques  we  can 
then  develop  highly  precise  photo- 
graphs. This  satellite  system  consti- 
tutes about  80  percent  of  the  basis  for 
verifying  any  arms  control  agreement. 
Without  satellites  we  can  forget  arms 
control.  This  is  why  the  antisatellite 
technology  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  so  danger- 
ous. 

Our  antisatellite  research  program  is 
well  underway.  Within  the  last  3 
months  we  have  begun  intensively 
testing  the  sy.stem.  It  promises  to  be 
extremely  effective.  It  is  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  technology  at  the  moment. 
Within  the  next  few  months  we  here 
in  the  Senate  will  be  called  on  to 
decide  whether  to  go  ahead  with  this 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  weapons  race. 
The  Reagan  budget  calls  for  $143  bil- 
lion for  research  and  development.  It 
also  asks  $83  million  in  procurement 
money  for  the  antisatellite  program. 

Why  should  we  not  move  right 
ahead  with  the  program?  Are  we  not 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  not 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  knock  the  eyes  out  of  the 
Soviet  military,  so  they  cannot  detect 
our  nuclear  deterrent  deployment? 
The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that  any 
use  of  this  system  would  destroy  any 


basis  for  arms  control.  Verification 
possibilities  would  vanish  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  of  course,  without 
verification  assurance  neither  super- 
power would  or  could  consider  any 
arms  control  agreement  as  anything 
but  unilateral  disarmament.  Am  I 
saying  that  if  we  fund  this  antisatel- 
lite system  we  would  use  it  to  prompt- 
ly knock  out  Soviet  satellites  that 
monitor  our  compliance  with  nuclear 
arms  limitation  treaties  present  or 
future?  No. 

I  am  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  believe  that  this  was  the  even- 
tual purpose  of  the  system.  They 
would  believe  we  would  use  it  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  and  under  just  the  cir- 
cumstances that  would  put  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  greatest  possible  disad- 
vantage. So  how  would  they  react? 
First,  they  would  do  what  they  always 
do  when  they  believe  we  have  built  a 
significant  technological  nuclear  arms 
advantage  over  them.  They  would 
pour  their  resources  into  matching  or 
surpassing  our  antisatellite  system. 
But  what  if  they  did  not  succeed?  Sup- 
pose we  could  continue  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  technologically  in 
the  antisatellite  field,  then  what 
would  be  the  Soviet  reaction?  It  would 
be  sure  and  direct.  They  would  not— in 
fact,  they  could  not— agree  to  any  sig- 
nificant further  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Why?  Because  they  would 
know  that  their  verification  capability 
could  be  destroyed  at  any  minute  by 
the  United  States.  They  would  know 
that  without  their  satellite  eyes  and 
ears  they  would  have  no  way  of  verify- 
ing American  compliance  or  American 
violation. 

They  would  furthermore  know  that 
unless  they  shot  down  American  satel- 
lites, they  would  stumble  arjjund  alone 
in  blind  darkness— not  knowing  what 
their  potential  adversary  was  doing. 
On  the  other  hand  unless  they 
matched  our  antisatellite  technology, 
they  would  assume  that  their  adver- 
sary was  able  to  observe  any  signifi- 
cant nuclear  arms  production  or  de- 
ployment. They  would  have  to  do  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  take  out 
our  satellites.  Whether  they  succeeded 
or  failed  in  doing  so,  since  they  could 
not  monitor  our  actions,  they  would 
assume  the  worst.  They  would  assume 
we  were  quickly  building  up  an  ever 
greater  and  more  threatening  nuclear 
capability.  Certainly  if  they  did  suc- 
ceed in  demolishing  our  satellites,  we 
would  assume,  and  with  reason,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  massive  nuclear 
arms  escalation.  Both  sides  would 
know  that  without  satellites  warning 
time  had  been  reduced  perhaps  by 
two-thirds  or  disappeared  entirely. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  constrained  to  move  on  a 
hair-trigger  basis. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  armed  serv- 
ices authorization  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  in  a  few  weeks,  we  should  debate 


the  millions  of  dollars  that  bill  will 
contain  designed  to  destroy  Soviet  sat- 
ellites. It  is  always  tempting  to  fund 
any  program  that  seems  to  give  us  a 
military  advantage  over  our  nrime  ^d- 
versary— the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
case.  Mr.  President,  we  should  be  con- 
scious that  the  price  we  pay  for  this 
military  advantage  is  to  put  all  our  nu- 
clear arms  control  agreements  present 
and  future  in  jeopardy. 

In  this  Senator's  judgment  we  need 
a  strong  military  force— strong  in  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms.  We 
need  our  immensely  powerful  nuclear 
deterrent.  But  if  we  simply  rely  on 
weapons  of  destruction,  if  we  destroy 
the  prospect  of  verifying  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  arms  control  agreement 
by  building  antisatellite  programs  on 
both  sides,  if  we  do  this  we  bring  nu- 
clear war  much  closer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  fronT  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  of  February  13,  1984.  entitled 
'Last  Chance  in  Space;"  and  an  article 
by  Peter  A.  Clausen,  who  is  senior 
arms  analyst  at  the  Union  of  Con-j. 
cerned  Scientists,  that  appeared  yes- 
terday, April  10.  1984.  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Courting  a  New  Arms 
Race." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Feb.  13, 
19841 

Last  Chance  in  Space 

Flying  over  Southern  California  on  Jan. 
21.  a  U.S.  Air  Force  F-15  jet  fighter  fired  an 
18-foot  rocket  and  wrote  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  space  weaponry.  It  was  the  first 
flight  test  of  a  second-generation  anti-satel- 
lite (ASAT)  system. 

In  future  tests,  such  rockets  will  carry  11- 
inch  non-explosive  heat -.seeking  warheads, 
capable  of  maneuvering  into  the  orbits  of 
targeted  satellites;  the  warhead  parks  in  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  .satellite  and  acts  like  a 
fireplug  stationed  in  front  of  a  speeding  car. 
The  satellite  is  destroyed  by  the  simple 
force  of  impact. 

Initiated  by  the  Ford  administration  and 
.scheduled  to  be  operational  in  1987.  the  new 
U.S.  ASAT  is  considerably  more  sophisticat- 
ed than  anything  we  or  the  Soviets  have 
had  before.  It's  compact,  it's  fast,  and  it  can 
threaten  the  U.S.S.R.s  high-orbit  communi- 
cations and  early-warning  satellites.  Its 
small  size  also  would  make  it  difficult  to 
verify  under  an  arms  control  treaty  that 
banned  such  systems  or  limited  their  num- 
bers. 

Although  already  operational,  the  1968- 
vintage  Soviet  ■killer-.satellite '  system  is 
more  crude  and  less  threatening.  Composed 
of  a  booster  rocket  and  an  orbiting,  txplod-. 
ing.  pellet-filled  globe,  it  has  a  much  slower 
launch  time.  And  it  cannot  reach  our  high- 
orbit  satellites. 

The  asymmetry  of  the  American  and 
Soviet  ASAT  weapons  mirrors  the  asymme- 
try of  their  satellites  and  our  own.  They  use 
cheap,  replaceable  satellites  with  short 
space  lives;  our  military  satellites  are  fewer, 
longer-lived,  more  expensive  and  more  so- 
phisticated. The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
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if  the  two  sides  began  shooting  down  one 
another's  satellites,  tit  for  tat.  the  United 
States  would  have  more  to  lose. 

But  the  loss  would  not  be  measured  in 
mere  numbers.  Talce  away  a  superpower's 
satellites,  and  you  steal  its  military  eyes  and 
ears.  Much  of  the  ability  to  retaliate  to  an 
attack  would  be  destroye/l— along  with  the 
command  .and  control  systems  that  might 
restrain  escalation  of  a  war  begun  by  misun- 
derstanding. 

All  of  this  invests  anti-satelllite  weapons 
with  a  lethality  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size  and  cost.  Still,  the  price  tag  is  not 
negligible.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
places  the  eventual  cost  of  the  new  US. 
ASAT  at  $3.6  billion.  In  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget,  thp  Reagan  administration  seeks 
$143  million  for  research  and  development, 
and  an  additional  $83  million  in  procure- 
ment funds. 

Some  of  the  R&D  investment  might  be 
justified,  were  the  administration  also  will- 
ing to  seek  treaties  to  limit  or  ban  weapons 
from  space.  But  the  Reagan  defense  strate- 
gy actively  spurns  such  agreements. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  distrustful  of 
a  president  who  would  hang  our  security  on 
weapons  alone,  this  spring  will  attempt  to 
cut  the  ASAT  budget  authority— or  at  least 
to/tie  it  to  negotiations  for  a  new  space 
treaty.  On  their  efforts  may  depend  man- 
kind s  last  hopes  to  preserve  space  as 
benign. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  10.  1984] 

Courting  a  New  Arms  Race 

(By  Peter  A.  Clausen) 

Cambridce.  Mass.— President  Reagan 
began  the  year  with  professions  of  good 
faith  on  arms  control.  But  on  a  key  test  of 
this  new  conciliatory  tone— the  control  of 
space  weapons— he  continues  to  stonewall. 

Hiding  behind  dubious  arguments  about 
verification,  the  Administration  refuses  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  restrain 
anti-satellite  weapons.  In  January,  the  Air 
Force  began  testing  an  anti-satellite 
weapon,  which  could  squander  future  hopes 
of  controlling  these  weapons.  Meanwhile. 
America  is  pressing  ahead  with  the  Presi- 
dent's "Star  Wars"  program -an  implausible 
quest  for  weapons  to  shield  the  American 
people  from  nuclear  attack  by  intercepting 
Soviet  missiles  in  flight.  These  ill-advised 
policies  foreshadow  a  new  space  arms  race 
at  great  peril  to  our  security. 

Anti-satellite  weapons  are  a  bad  idea 
whose  time,  unfortunately  seems  to  have 
come.  Development  of  them  threatens  the 
satellites  we  rely  on  for  warning  of  attack; 
monitoring  arms  control  agreements;  and 
military  command,  control  and  communica- 
tions. 'The  vulnerability  of  such  satellites  to 
attack  would  be  a  highly  provocative  factor 
in  future  United  States-Soviet  confronta- 
tions, and  would  reduce  the  chances  of 
bringing  hostilities  under  control  if  nuclear 
conflict  actually  began. 

The  Administration  rejects  talks  on  anti- 
satellile  weapons  on  the  pretext  that  re- 
striction on  them  would  be  impossible  to 
verify.  It  is  true  that  an  absolute  ban  on 
them  would  pose  serious  verification  prob- 
lems, but  such  a  ban  is  not  critical.  A  freeze 
on 

monitored  and  would  achieve  the  key  objec 
tive  of  preventing  the  further  development 
and  perfection  of  these  weapons. 

But  the  opportunity  for  such  a  freeze  is 
fleeting.  The  Administration's  verification 
argument  could  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  if  American  testing  continues.  Our 
anti-satellite   weapon   is    launched   from   a 


small  missile  carried  by  an  F-15  fighter 
plane.  Once  operational,  this  weapon  would 
be  very  difficult  to  monitor,  since  there  are 
no  obvious  differences  between  F-15's 
equipped  with  the  device  and  those  not.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviet  anti-satellite  weapon  is 
placed  in  orbit  by  a  huge  booster  rocket  op- 
erating from  known  launch  sites.  Its  previ- 
ous tests  have  been  clo.sely  watched  by 
America,  and  such  a  weapon  could  not  be 
clandestinely  deployefJ. 

Neither  the  American  nor  the  Soviet  anti- 
.satellite  weapon  can  now  attack  the  key 
corrununications  and  early  warning  satellite 
stationed  in  high  orbits.  But  this  will 
change  if  anti-satcUite-weapons  develop- 
ment continues.  A  lest  ban  Is  needed  soon  to 
halt  development  of  these  weapons  while 
they  remain  relatively  primitive  on  both 
sides,  and  be^«e  deployment  of  our  weapon 
underrUines  niture  control  possibilities. 

Why  then  does  the  Administration  shun 
negotiations?  For  two  reasons  having  little 
to  do  with  verification.  The  first  is  straight- 
forward, if  shortsighted:  The  Administra- 
tion wants  the  option  of  attacking  Soviet 
satellites,  even  if  the  price  is  to  forfeit  any 
restrictions  on  Soviet  anti-satellite  weapons. 
The  second  reason  is  the  "Star  Wars  '  con- 
nection. Development  and  testing  of  the 
weapon  offers  a  technological  stepping 
stone  to  missile  defense  s.vstems  operating 
in  space.  This  tactic  is  also  legally  conven- 
ient, since  missile  defenses  are  banned  by 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which 
anti-satellite  weapons  remain  unrestricted. 
America  plans  to  exploit  this  loophole  in  de- 
veloping 'Star  Wars"  weapons  and  is  loath 
to  see  it  closed. 

The  Administration's  approach  amounts 
to  playing  games  with  the  A.B.M.  Treaty, 
the  cornerstone  of  nuclear  arms  control.  It 
also  undercuts  recent  American  accu.sations 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  violating  the 
treaty,  and  precludes  any  serious  attempt  to 
resolve  that  issue.  There  is  a  real  danger  in 
all  this  that  the  A.B.M.  Treaty  could  come 
unraveled.  This  outcome  would  be  all  the 
more  tragic  because  it  would  be  in  a  lost 
cause:  Independent  scientists  agree  that  the 
hope  of  defending  ourselves  against  devasta- 
tion in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  is  an  es- 
capist fantasy.  It  is  a  dangerous  fantasy  as 
well,  since  the  development  of  missile  de- 
fenses will  inevitably  stimulate  new  offen- 
sive arms  buildups  and  make  the  nuclear 
balance  shakier  by  multiplying  fears  and 
suspicions  on  both  sides. 

To  prevent  a  new  arms  race  in  space, 
America  must  shift  course.  Two  steps  are 
critical:  Suspend  testing  of  anti-.satellite 
weapons  and  start  negotiations  to  halt  the 
futher  development  of  them,  and  give  up 
the  costly,  futile  and  dangerous  pursuit  of 
"Star  Wars  "  missile  defenses.  The.se  actions 
would  signal  to  Moscow  that  Washington 
stands  by  the  A.B.M.  Treaty  and  would  put 
us  in  a  position  to  insist— as  we  should— that 
Moscow  do  t  he  same. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

American  Express  Co.  is  spending  a  lot 

of  money  to  convince  its  millions  of 

testing  and  deployment  could  readily  be  /Cardholders  to  write  Congress  in  oppo- 
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card  surcharges.  The  company  pre- 
tends it  wants  to  protect  its  cardhold- 
ers from  discrimination.  In  reality,  it 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  protect  its 
own  profits  from  the  rigors  of  free 
competition. 


Big  companies  such  as  American  Ex- 
press do  not  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
protect  consumers.  They  only  spend 
money  to  protect  themselves.  Here  are 
the  real  facts  behind  the  cynical  cam- 
paign of  deceit  and  deception  by 
American  Express. 

Credit  card  companies  such  as  Amer- 
ican Express  get  most  of  their  income 
by  imposing  a  discount  on  merchants 
who  agree  to  accept  their  card.  When 
a  consumer  buys  something  for  $100 
with  an  American  Express  card,  the 
merchant  typically  gets  back  only  $95 
from  American  Express.  In  the  mean- 
time. American  Express  bills  the  con- 
sumer for  the  full  $100  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Many  consumei^  might  be  deceived 
by  this  arrangement  into  thinking 
that  it  doe§  not  cost  anything  to  use 
their  American  Express  card.  But 
nothing  in  life  is  free.  The  merchant 
must  somehow  recover  the  cost  im- 
posed on  him  by  American  Express. 
How  does  he  do  it?  He  includes  the 
cost  in  his  price.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

Thus,  the  cardholder  ends  up  paying 
a  credit  card  surcharge  anyway.  But  it 
is  hidde<n  in  the  sales  price.  Moreover. 
American  Express  desperately  wants 
to  keep  it  that  way.  The  company  has 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money  to 
secure  and  retain  special  interest  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  merchants  from 
passing  along  the  cost  of  the  merchant 
discount  in  the  form  of  a  surcharge.  A 
surcharge  for  using  a  credit  card 
would  simply  make  visible  a  charge 
that  is  now  invisible  to  cardholders. 

Why  has  American  Express  em- 
barked upon  a  near-hysterical  cam- 
paign to  keep  the  surcharge  ban?  Be- 
cause the  company  fears  that  if  their 
cardholders  ever  knew  the  true  cost  of 
using  credit  cards,  two  things  might 
happen. 

First,  some  cardholders  might  con- 
clude the  cost  is  not  worth  the  benefit 
and  decide  to  pay  with  cash  instead; 

Second,  if  credit  card  charges  were 
visible  to  consumers,  credit  card  com- 
panies would  be  forced  to  compete 
with  one  another.  ' 

With  more  price  comoetition,  con- 
sumers would  switch  to  credit  cards 
with  lower  charges.  For  example,  the 
merchant  discount  imposed  by  Ameri- 
can Express  averages  4.5  percent  com- 
pared to  3.2  percent  for  VISA  and 
MasterCard.  The  price  competition 
among  credit  card  companies  resulting 
from  visible  surcharges  would  force 
down  charges  and  credit  card  company 
revenues,  especially  those  of  American 
Express. 

In  1983,  American  Express  derived 
$1.35  billion  in  revenues  from  the 
hidden  surcharge  it  collects  from 
retail  merchants.  Only  $750  million 
was  collected  through  visible  fees  im- 
posed on  cardholders.  It  is  clear ^why 
American    Express    prefers    tc{/^keep 


those    surcharges    invisible    to    their 
cardholders. 

A  credit  card  surcharge  would  also 
give  cash  customers  a  break  by  not  re- 
quiring them  to  pay  fot  a  benefit  they 
do  not  receive.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story.  All  consumers  are  being 
ripped  off  by  American  Express 
whether  they  use  credit  cards  or  not. 
Cardholders  are  deceived  about  the 
true  cost  of  credit  cards  and  are  denied 
the  benefits  of  price  competition.  Cash 
buyers  are  forced  to  support  American 
Express  while  receiving  no  benefit. 

In  its  letter  to  its  cardholders,  Amer- 
ican Express  has  contended  a  Federal 
surcharge  ban  is  needed  to  prevent 
retail  merchants  from  unfairly  abus- 
ing credit  card  users.  This  contention 
is  a  demeaning  insult  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
and  women  who  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  serving  their  custom- 
ers. The  typical  small  retailer  faces  far 
more  competition  than  American  Ex- 
press. Retailers  simply  do  not  have  the 
market  power  to  abuse  their  custom- 
ers without  losing  sales.  By  what  right 
can  American  Express  demand  Federal 
laws  imposing  burdensome  controls  on 
small  business  while  claiming  freedom 
for  itself?  If  American  businessmen 
really  have  a  built-in  propensity  to 
abuse  their  customers,  why  does  not 
American  Express  call  for  Federal  con- 
trols on  how  much  credit  card  compa 
nies  can  charge  their  cardholders? 

After  we  peel  away  all  the  smoke 
and  phony  rhetoric  of  American  Ex- 
press, it  really  boils  dowTi  to  the 
simple  fact  that  the  company  is  afraid 
to  compete  in  the  market  place.  It 
wants  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
its  power  to  impose  price  controls  on 
small  retail  merchants.  In  the  same 
breath,  it  supports  sweeping  legisla- 
tion to  deregulate  companies  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  business.  If  there  were 
a  surcharge  on  hypocrisy.  American 
Express  would  be  bankrupt. 


WISCONSIN  CREDIT  UNION 
LEAGUES  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  credit  unions  in  the 
Wisconsin  economy  is  best  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  one  out  of 
every  four  V/icconsin  residents  is  now 
a  credit  union  member. 

Wisconsin's  571  credit  unions  report 
a  total  statewide  membership  of 
1,288,570  residents.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  a  credit  union  member  living 
in  one  out  of  every  three  Wiscoiisin 
households. 

Today,  you  will  find  these  member- 
owned,  not-for-profit  financial  coop- 
eratives in  Wisconsin  communities  of 
all  sizes,  in  industrial  plants  and  busi- 
ness places,  in  government  offices, 
schools  and  universities,  in  rural  areas 
and  among  hospital  and  church 
groups.  Current  assets  of  Wisconsin 
credit  unions  are  $2.3  billion. 


This  year,  Wisconsin  credit  unions 
are  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Credit  Union  League 
at  the  league's  State  convention  May 
18  and  19  in  La  Crosse.  This  anniversa- 
ry marks  the  beginning  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin's statewide  financial  cooperative 
movement. 

There  were  only  37.000  credit  union 
members  in  the  entire  State  in  1'934 
when  a  small  group  of  credit  union 
leaders  from  35  cities  gathered  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  Madison  to  organize 
the  Wisconsin  Credit  Union  League  as 
their  statewide  organization. 

For  the  past  half  century  the  league 
has  served  as  the  instrument  for  the 
continued  cooperative  effort  that  has 
led  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  Wis- 
consin credit  unions. 

Working  together  for  50  years 
within  the  organization  of  their 
league,  credit  unions  have  accom- 
plished what  they  could  not  have 
achieved  alone. 

As  financial  cooperatives,  credit 
unions  are  unique  among  our  State's 
financial  institutions.  They  provide 
their  owner-members  a  unique  and 
personal  way  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
sound  money  management. 

Because  of  this,  the  whole  State  ben- 
efits. Credit  unions  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  Wisconsin  in  the  past  50 
years. 

In  1934,  when  the  league  was  orga- 
nized, we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  de- 
pression, times  when  credit  was  expen- 
sive and  hard  to  get  for  the  average 
person,  times  when  it  was  impossible 
for  many  people  to  save,  times  when 
people  needed  the  financial  help  only 
a  credit  union  could  provide. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  because 
of  its  progressive  tradition,  Wisconsin 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  credit  union  idea.  It 
had  one  of  the  earliest  State  Credit 
Union  Acts  in  the  Nation.  In  1931,  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  appropriated 
funds  to  advise  people  about  low-rate 
money  lending  agencies.  This  led  to 
the  appointment  by  the  State,  in  that 
same  year,  of  a  credit  union  organizer 
who  was  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  over  400  credit  unions  in  the  next  8 
years. 

In  addition  to  its  own  strong  credit 
union  tradition,  Wisconsin  is  also  the 
headquarters  State  for  the  worldwide 
credit  union  movement. 

Sixteen  national  and  international 
credit  union  organizations  serve  the 
world's  credit  union  members.  Wiscon- 
sin is  home  for  all  these  organizations, 
located  in  the  Credit  Union  Center  in 
Madisbn. 

Edward  A.  Filene.  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  the  U.S.  credit  union  move- 
ment, urged  location  of  the  national 
headquarters  in  Madison  because  it 
had  an  atmosphere  of  democracy  and 
research,  and  because  the  Wisconsin 


Legislature  strongly  supported  the 
credit  union  idea. 

When  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1934,  one  of 
its  first  decisions  was  the  selection  of 
Madison  as  its  headquarters. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  aspects 
of  the  credit  union  movement  is  its 
ability  to  adapt  to  technical  changes- 
including  the  world  of  electronic  funds 
transfers— and  maintain  its  unique 
identity  as  a  nonprofit  financial  coop- 
erative movement. 

Credit  unions  have  succeeded— in 
good  times  and  bad.  and  throughout 
turbulent  changes  in  the  economy— 
because  they  stuck  to  the  original 
credit  union  idea:  the  cooperative  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  pooling  their  re- 
sources. 

It  is  a  good  old  idea  that  keeps  prov- 
ing its  worth. 


TORTURE  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

Mr.  PttOXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Amnesty  llnternational  has  just  re- 
leased its  latest  report.  Torture  in  the 
Eighties."  As  a  part  of  the  group's 
worldwide  human  rights  movement  to 
expose  and  end  the  use  of  "torture  as 
tool  of  state  policy,"  the  report  cites 
allegations  of  torture  and  ill-treatmejat 
of  prisoners  in  nearly  100  countries. 

Prisoners  have  been  tortured  or  cru- 
elly treated  in  at  least  1  out  of  every  3 
countries  during  the  1980's.  Govern- 
ment secrecy,  intimidation,  and  cen- 
sorship surrounding  such  abuses,  how- 
ever, have  made  a  full,  complete 
survey  impossible. 

A  "state-controlled  machinery  to 
suppress  dissent"  describes  the  sys- 
tematic nature  of  the  cruelty  applied 
to  innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
of  all  social  classes;  ages,  trades,  and 
professions. 

Methods  range  from  beatings  and 
whippings  to  pain-causing  drugs  given 
forcibly  to  some  political  prisoners  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  use  of  heated 
skewers  and  electrodes  on  sensitivHe 
parts  of  the  body  have  also  been  re- 
ported as  torture  techniques  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

The  evidence  documented  in  the 
report  comes  from  victims,  witnesses, 
medical  examinations,  court  records 
and  former  security  agents  who  took 
part  in  the  torture  sessions. 

Amnesty  International  concludes  by 
urging  the  adoption  of  an  internation- 
al antitorture  convention. 

Revulsion  at  the  extermination  camps  of 
the  Second  World  War  led  to  a  convention 
outlawing  genocide  for  all  time  as  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

The  report  says.  "Today's  torture 
chambers  demand  a  similar  interna- 
tional response." 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Amnesty 
International.  We  can  and  should  join 
their  human  rights  campaign.  Our 
first  step  must  be  the  ratification  of 
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the  treaty  after  which  the  antitorture 
treaty  is  modeled— the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


U.N.  VOTING  PRACTICES-SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  review  with  my  colleagues  an- 
other issue  that  was  used  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  voting  practices  in  the 
United  Nations.  This  issue  concerns 
South  Africa  and  two  votes  in  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

This  seventh  speech  examining 
voting  behavior  in  the  United  Nations 
is  based  on  the  first  annual  State  De- 
partment report.  In  my  remarks,  I 
point  out  and  highlight  the  voting  pat- 
terns of  countries  receiving  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance. 

Successive  U.S.  administrations  have 
expressed  their  repugnance  at  and  op- 
position to  the  practice  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  active  in  encouraging 
peaceful  processes  to  moderate  South 
Africa's  racial  policies,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  invested  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  into  en- 
couraging a  negotiated  solution  to 
South  Africa's  problems  with  its 
neighbors  and  a  peaceful  transition  to 
independence  and  democratic,  consti- 
tutional government  for  the  territory 
of  Namibia. 

In  this  effort  the  United  States  has 
joined  with  its  western  allies  FYance. 
Canada,  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, and  the  United  Kingdom  to  form 
the  contact  group  to  mediate  between 
South  Africa  and  the  frontline  African 
states  bordering  South  Africa  and  Na- 
mibia. 

Mediation  between  South  Africa  and 
its  black  African  neighbors  is,  one 
might  have  thought,  an  activity  which 
would  have  earned  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  the  contact  group 
nations'  efforts  run  smack  against  pre- 
vailing ideological  currents  in  the 
United  Nations.  For  many  years,  over- 
,  whelming  majorities  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  approved  resolu- 
tions attempting  to  isolate  South 
Africa,  politically  and  economically. 

U.N.  resolutions  have  also  explicitly 
supported  the  efforts  of  national  lib- 
eration movements  to  overthrow  the 
South  African  Government.  The  con- 
tact group's  efforts  at  peaceful  media- 
tion, therefore,  face  not  only  the 
hurdle  of  the  difficulties  between 
South  Africa  and  its  neighbors,  but 
also  the  additional  hurdle  of  a  hostile 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  And  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  apparently  intent  on 
isolating  South  Africa  and  bringing 
about  a  violent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region. 


Ambassador  Alan  Keyes,  one  of  the 
deputies  to  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  summarized  the  U.S. 
position  in  debate  in  the  General  As- 
sembly last  fall.  He  said; 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  strategy 
of  isolating  South  Africa  will  only  contrib- 
ute to  making  .  .  .  violence  more  likely, 
widespread  and  destructive. 

The  United  States  rejects  the  isola- 
tionist approach.  Ambassador  Keyes 
said: 

In  favor  of  another  one  which  aims  to 
help  South  African  blacks  build  effective 
bases  for  the  economic  and  political  power 
they  need  in  order  to  pursue  their  rightful 
place  in  South  African  society.  We  favor  an 
approach  which  seeks  to  encourage  and  re- 
inforce the  better  nature  of  South  Africa's 
whites  so  that  they  too  will  see  the  folly  of 
retaining  an  unjust,  oppressive  political 
domination. 

Mr.  President,  our  refusal  to  abet 
the  isolation  of  South  Africa,  in  favor 
of  a  negotiated  solution  to  South  Afri- 
ca's regional  problems  has  earned  the 
United  States  condemnation,  by  name, 
in  various  U.N.  General  Assembly  res- 
olutions. The  State  Department's 
report  on  voting  practices  in  the 
United  Nations  highlights  two  resolu- 
tions on  South  Africa  from  the  1983 
General  Assembly. 
One  of  these  resolutions- 
Condemns  the  policies  of  certain  Western 
States,  especially  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Israel,  and  the  transnational 
corporations  and  financial  institutions  that 
have  increased  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary collaboration  with  the  racist  minority 
regime  of  South  Africa  despite  repeated  ap- 
peals by  the  General  Assembly. 

This  resolution  attacks  the  United 
States  for  violating  the  South  African 
arms  embargo,  which,  in  fact,  we  have 
not  done. 

The  second  resolution  condemns  the 
United  States  for  a  decision  to  permit 
some  U.S.  corporations  to  provide 
technological  and  maintenance  service 
to  commercial  nuclear  power  installa- 
tions in  South  Africa.  This  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  legitimate 
concern  for  preventing  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. 

The  tally  on  the  resolution  con- 
demning U.S.  cooperation  with  South 
Africa  was  124  in  favor,  16  opposed 
and  10  abstaining.  On  the  resolution 
on  commercial  nuclear  power,  the  vote 
was  122  in  favor,  9  opposed,  and  17  ab- 
staining. The  United  States  and  the 
other  members  of  the  western  contact 
group  voted  "no  "  on  both  proposals. 
On  the  latter  motion,  only  Australia, 
Italy,  Paraguay,  and  Portugal  joined 
the  contact  group  in  voting  no.  In  the 
other  vote,  we  were  also  joined  by  Bel- 
gium, Iceland,  Japan,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and 
Norway. 

The  tally  shows  that  nearly  every 
developing  country  that  receives  U.S. 
foreign  aid  voted  to  condemn  the 
United    States    in    these    resolutions. 


Even  such  good  friends  as  Singapore, 
Thailand,  and  Egypt  voted  against  us 
on  both  resolutions.  Even  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  voted  to  condemn  the 
United  States  for  ■'so-called  construc- 
tive engagement'  "  with  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  were  all  to  the 
story.  I  would  stop  right  there  and  at- 
tribute the  votes  to  the  extreme  antip- 
athy at  the  United  Nation  for  any- 
thing associated  with  South  Africa. 
But  there  is  more  to  the  story.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  these  two  reso- 
lutions did  not  condemn  the  other 
contact  group  members  by  name.  They 
follow  the  formula  of  condemning 
"certain  western  states"— unspeci- 
fied—while  specifically  naming  only 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

As  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
has  observed,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  State  Department's  report  on  U.N. 
voting  practices: 

Explicit  criticism  of  a  country  by  name 
has  become,  inside  the  U.N..  something  very 
different  than  in  most  human  situations.  It 
is  an  act  of  powerful  blocs  against  countries 
unable  to  defend  themselves  in  the  U.N. 
context. 

The  United  Nation's  formula  of  se- 
lective condemnation  of  countries  that 
deal  with  South  Africa  is  designed  to 
gain  the  most  from  the  organization 
and  habits  of  the  blocs.  The  Arab  and 
Islamic  blocs  that  hold  the  rejectionist 
posture  against  Israel  aline  with  the 
organization  of  African  unity  in  lump- 
ing Israel  and  South  Africa  together 
for  condenuiation.  The  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  bloc  of  captive  nations,  en- 
courages selective  and  explicit  con- 
demnation of  the  United  States. 

The  notion  of  a  Washington-Tel 
Aviv-Pretoria  axis  is  a  favorite  propa- 
ganda theme  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and, 
it  goes  without  saying,  a  terribly  effec- 
tive one  in  the  United  Nations.  This 
interaction  does  double  duty:  It  helps 
to  reinforce  the  vicious  falsehood  that 
"Zionism  is  racism,  "  while  making  the 
charge  that  America  is  "racist  and  im- 
perialist." 

The  two  U.N.  resolutions  I  have 
cited,  Mr.  President,  are  totally  out  of 
step  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  has  one  of 
its  primary  tenets  the  principle  of  uni- 
versality of  membership.  Thus,  the 
United  Nations  acts  self-destructively 
in  treating  the  matter  of  South  Africa 
in  the  selective  and  isolationist  fash- 
ion that  it  does.  Here,  where  good 
faith  mediation  by  the  United  Nations 
could  be  so  helpful,  majorities  of  the 
General  Assembly  knowingly  partici- 
pate in  incitement  to  violei|£e. 

So  it  has  come  to  this:  Tnat  increas- 
ingly, the  United  Nations,  the  world 
body  created  to  resolve  international 
conflicts  peacefully,  seems  determined 
at  least  in  the  case  of  South  Africa  to 
beat  plowshares  into  swords. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  those  coun- 
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tries  which  voted  against  the  United 
States  on  these  issues  and  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1985  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  table 
does  not  include  those  countries  which 
abstained,  even  though  in  some  cases 
an  abstention  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
vote  against  us.  Those  countries  which 
voted  against  us  on  both  of  the  issues 
I  talked  about  today  appear  with  an 
asterisk  next  to  their  names.  The  uable 
aLso  shows  the  proposed  U.S.  bilateral 
foreign  assistance  for  each  country  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  current  year 
levels  of  assistance,  and  the  historic 
levels  of  assistance  from  1946  through 
the  fiscal  year  1985  proposal. 

EXHIBIT  l.-SOUTH  AFRICA-NATIONS  VOTING  AGAINST 
US.  POSITION 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


The 


pro- 


SENATE     DELEGATION     TO     THE 
BRITISH-AMERICAN  PARLIA- 

MENTARY GROUP 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  be 
members  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  British-American  Parliamentary 
Group  during  the  second  session  of 
the  98th  Congress,  to  be  held  at  the 
Wye  Plantation.  Queenstown.  Md..  on 
April  27-29.  1984;  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  chairman: 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens); the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch);  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes);  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski). 


sentatives,  and  I  know  we  all  feel  a 
great  sense  of  loss  at  his  death. 

Senator  Church's  earliest  years  in 
the  Seate  coincided  with  increased  at- 
tention to  issues  beyond  our  Nation's 
borders.  These  issues  became  matters 
of  major  concern  to  him.  However,  his 
leadership  and  strong  stand  agaisnt 
the  war  in  Vietnam  never  affected  his 
involvement  with  the  needs  of  his 
home  State  of  Idaho.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with 
Prank  Church's  tenure.  As  a  Senator 
from  a  Western  State  as  well,  I  grew 
to  admire  his  balanced  approach  to  de- 
veloping the  West  in  a  manner  that 
was  reasonable  and  based  on  careful 
attention  to  protecting  the  wilderness 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.  It  is  certainly 
fitting  that  apart  from  the  work  he 
did  here  in  the  interest  os  his  State's 
agricultural  and  wilderness  needs,  resi- 
dents of  Idaho  have  a  more  tangible 
reminder  of  their  Senator  in  the  2  mil- 
lion acres  which  comprise  the  Frank 
Church  River  of  No  Return. 

Not  only  was  Frank  Church  an  ef- 
fective legislator,  he  was  first  and  fore- 
most, an  ethical,  compassionate  man 
who  brought  these  virtues  with  him  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  As  an  early  champion 
of  financial  disclosure  by  congression- 
al candidates,  Frank  Church  sought  to 
protect  the  trust  relationship  between 
the  voter  and  the  elected  official.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  Frank  Church  exhib- 
ited an  unusual  empathy  for  the  prob- 
lems of  our  elderly  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  awarding  the  elderly  much 
needed  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
help  keep  pace  with  inflation.  I  remain 
on  this  committee,  Mr.  President,  and 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  sensitivity 
and  compassion  with  which  Frank 
Church  directed  this  committee  con- 
tinue to  guide  its  activities. 

This  description  barely  scratches  the 
surface  of  accounting  for  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  Frank  Church  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  our 
loss  is  go  great.  He  was  an  involved 
man  and  a  tireless  representative 
whose  concerns  were  so  diverse  that 
he  touched  all  of  us  either  directly,  or 
through  his  work  here.  Fortunately, 
because  of  the  tremendous  success  he 
had  as  a  legislator  we  will  never  be 
without  a  reminder  of  his  exemplary 
service  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  and 
indeed,  to  our  entire  Nation. 


FORMER  SENATOR  FRANK 
CHURCH 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
every  so  often  there  emerges  here  in 
Congress  a  representative  whose  com- 
mitment to  responsible  Government  is 
so  great  both  in  his  words  and  his  ac- 
tions that  he  stands  apart  from  the 
rest  and  enjoys  respect  and  admiration 
which  do  not  know  political  affiliation. 
Prank  Church  was  one  of  these  repre- 


KEYCOM  ELECTRONIC 
PUBLISHING 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  technol- 
ogy is  turning  the  future  into  the 
present  in  Illinois. 

A  constituent  company  in  Schaum- 
burg,  IL,  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
Chicago^etropolitan  area  to  be  the 
first  refiAn  in  the  Midwest,  and  only 
the  sftoifil  in  the  Nation,  to  have  vi- 
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deotex  service.  That  means  citizens 
will  be  able  to  use  their  television  sets, 
or  personal  computers,  to  bank,  shop, 
make  airline,  hotel,  and  restaurant 
reservations,  order  goods  and  services, 
and  access  information. 

The  company  is  Keycom  Electronic 
Publishing  and  the  service  is  Keyfax 
Interactive  Information  Service.  I 
convey  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  John  P.  Frazee.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Wayne  K.  Norris,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Keycom. 

Many  local  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions are  providing  information  for 
this  service  by  offering  their  goods, 
services  and  information  in  printed 
text  form  over  existing  telephone  lines 
with  either  Keyfax  Videotex  Termi- 
nals or  personal  computers. 

In  addition  to  those  services  listed 
above,  the  sky  virtually  is  the  limit 
with  the  amount  of  commercial  activi- 
ties which  will  be  generated  through 
the  use  of  Keyfax  Interactive,  includ- 
ing: 24-hour-a-day  news,  weather, 
sports,  business  news,  financial  re- 
ports, airline/hotel/car  rental  reserva- 
tions, electronic  mail,  home  banking, 
and  home  shopping  educational  pro- 
grams, even  ticket  reser\ations  and 
more. 

Keyfax  Interactive  will  hurl  Chicago 
into  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's 
technology  and  videotex  industry.  It 
will  create  new  jobs,  greater  conven- 
iences to  our  citizens  and  make  a  sig- 
nMicant  impact  upon  the  business  and 
jprsonal  lifestyles  of  Chicagoans. 

CODI  HIGH  ELK  CROV^NED  1984 
MISS  INDIAN  WORLD 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  tc  recognize  a  South  Dakota 
native,  Codi  High  Elk,  who  was  recent- 
ly crowned  the  1984  Miss  Indian 
World.  Mi.ss  High  Elk  was  named  Miss 
Indian  World  at  the  Gathering  of  Na- 
tions Pow-Wow  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 
In  1982,  South  Dakota  was  home  to 
five  national  queens  at  the  same  time. 
Codi  is  successfully  carrying  on  our 
State's  tradition  with  her  talent  and 
ability. 

Miss  High  Elk  has  lived  all  of  her 
life  in  Thunder  Butte,  SD,  and  attends 
Dupree  public  school.  Codi  is  a 
member  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  Thunder  Butte  4-H  Club. 
Thunder  Butte  YMCA.  and  several 
other  organizations  in  the  Dupree 
area. 

Codi  is  an  award-winning  Indian 
dancer  and  has  danced  since  she  was  a 
small  child.  She  has  won  12  dancing 
championships,  7  second  places,  and  a 
total  of  32  trophies.  Codi  has  attended 
many  powwows  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Paul  and  Clara  High  Elk,  Codi's  par- 
ents, have  watched  their  youngest  of 
six  daughters  work  hard  toward  the 
title  of  "Miss  Indian  World."  Princess 
Codi,   aside   from   her   regular  school 
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work,  studies  tribal  government  and 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  her 
native  people. 

The  Codi  High  Elk  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  in  Eagle 
Butte,  S.  Dak.,  to  help  Miss  High  Elk 
with  her  scheduling,  social  engage- 
ments, and  fundraising  efforts.  Codi 
has  successfully  involved  her  commu- 
nity, family,  and  friends  during  her 
reign  as  Miss  Indian  World. 

I  commend  Miss  High  Elk  for  her 
achievements  and  successes.  Codi  High 
Elk  sets  a  fine  example  for  all  young 
people.  All  South  Dakotans  offer  Codi 
their  congratulations  and  thanks  for 
representing  South  Dakota  and  our 
Nation  as  the  1984  Miss  Indian  World. 


NUCLEAR  WAR-A  SHATTERED 
RAINBOW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  nuclear  war  would  physically  de- 
stroy people  of  all  ages,  psychological- 
ly the  specter  of  nuclear  war  has  its 
worst  impact  on  the  young. 

Without  the  psychological  defenses 
adults  have  developed  which  shield 
them  emotionally  from  many  of  life's 
adversities,  many  young  people  brood 
over  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

They  have  nightmares  about  it. 
They  worry  about  a.n  early  death. 
They  can  not  understand  why  adults 
have  done  such  a  thing  to  them,  why 
adults  have  brought  them  and  the 
world  to  its  present  terrible  impasse. 

But  young  people  also  show  some 
great  insights  and  strengths.  They  are 
capable  of  a  profundity  and  a  faith 
that  adults  might  well  emulate. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  two  teenagers- 
members  of  the  Hay  Class  of  Congre- 
gation B'nai  Amoona  in  St.  Louis— de- 
livered short  but  perceptive  sermons 
at  a  Shabbat  service. 

The  Hay  class  is  made  up  of  young- 
sters who  have  become  or  will  become 
Bar  or  Bat  Mitzva  during  the  course  of 
this  year.  They  are.  therefore,  either 
approaching  their  13th  birthday  or 
just  past  it. 

In  his  sermon,  one  of  the  young- 
sters—Marc Steinberg— likened  nucle- 
ar war  to  'a  shattered  rainbow,"  in 
reference  to  the  sipn  that  God  gave 
man  after  the  flood  that  He  would 
never  again  destroy  the  world.  But  He 
did  not  relieve  mankind  of  its  responsi- 
bility. 

According  to  the  Torah.  Marc  re- 
minds us. 

God  promised  that  He  would  never  de- 
stroy the  world  again.  However.  He  never 
promised  that  we  would  not  destroy  our- 
-selves.  It  is  entirely  up  to  us  to  stop  the 
growing  problem.  We  must  act  quickly  or 
arms  control  will  be  impossible. 

Another  youngster— Morrie  Zimba- 
list— surveyed  other  children  for  their 
reactions  to  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war. 

What  he  found  should  give  us  adults 
pause— and  make  us  think  anew  of  our 


sacred  obligation  to  protect  the  lives 

of  our  children  and  to  preserve  God's 

Earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermons  of  Marc  Stein- 
berg and  Morrie  Zimbalist  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ser- 
mons was/were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hay  Class  Shabbat— Marc  Steinberg 
There  is  a  story  about  God  and  the  rain- 
bow. The  story  .says  that  God  had  a  bow 
which  He  used  to  shoot  rain  down  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth.  These  rains,  during 
the  time  of  Noah,  caused  a  flood  which  de- 
stroyed the  earth  and  everything  In  it.  After 
the  flood.  God  prorfiised  never  to  destroy 
the  world  again.  And,  as  a  sign  of  that 
promise.  He  took  the  same  bow.  filled  it 
with  beautiful  colors,  and  set  it  in  the  heav- 
ens upside  down. 

Nuclear  war  is.  to  me.  like  a  shattered 
rainbow.  All  the'  serenity,  reason,  and  calm, 
.so  often  suggested  by  a  rainbow  are  gone.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  indeed,  in  less  than 'half 
an  hour,  the  entire  earth  could  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Jewish  people  our  age.  as  you  can  see. 
have  fears  about  Nuclear  War.  Some  of  you 
may  wonder.  Didn't  God  promi.se  that  He 
wouldn't  destroy  the  world  agairi?  Why 
then,  should  we  fear  Nuclear  War!'" 

According  to  the  Torah.  God  promised 
that  he  would  never  destroy  the  world 
again.  However,  He  never  promised  that  we 
would  not  destroy  ourselves.  It  is  entirely  up 
to  us  to  stop  the  growing  problem.  We  must 
act  quickly,  or  arms  control  will  be  impossi- 
ble. 

We  can  take  action  today  by  gaining  a 
mutual  respect  for  other  people  and  by  com- 
municating with  them.  We  must  be  willing 
to  compromise  or  nothing  will  get  done.  We 
must  have  conferences  with  knowledgeable 
people  in  charge.  We  have  to  make  this  a 
common  goal  and  work  together. 

The  road  to  peace  consists  of  building 
bridges  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation,  a 
perception  of  common  humanity,  and  a 
desire  to  solve  disputes  peacefully. 

The  Torah  .says  that  man  is  created  in 
God's  image.  In  other  words,  life  is  holy. 
People  are  guardians  of  one  another  as  well 
as  plants  and  animals. 

What  we  need  to  look  at  is  the  upcoming 
generation— ours.  We  need  to  cooperate  and 
to  trust  each  other.  The  canned  food  drive 
that  the  Hay  Clas,s  is  presently  carrying  on 
is  a  modest  example  of  this  cooperation.  It 
is  good  to  be  doing  something;  to  know  that 
even  though  all  of  this  is  true,  there  is  still 
hope. 

We  all  want  to  survive  and  live  a  good 
long  life.  Hopefully,  we  shall  be  able  to. 
This  is  the  prayer  of  my  fellow  students  and 
me.  Please  join  me  in  saying.  "Amen.  ' 

Hay  Class  Sermon— Morrie  Zimbalist 

In  connection  with  today's  sermon.  I  took 
a  survey  of  kids  in  the  B'nai  Amoona  Reli- 
gious School,  third  grade  through  the  sev- 
enth grade.  I  asked  five  questions: 

The  fii)6i  was.  What  do  you  think  Nucle- 
ar War  is?" 

Most  third  graders  said  that  it  is  a  terrible 
war. 

All  of  the  fourth  graders  said.  'A  war  be- 
tween two/places.  '  except  one  student  who 
wrote  on  the  line,  in  big  letters,   'Horrible  ". 

Sixth  graders  said,  "It  is  a  war  with  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  that  could  end  the  world  In  a 


few  minutes."  One  student  summarized  the 
answer  with  the  following  statement;  'Nu 
clear  War  is  a  total  disaster  of  the  human 
race.  The  earth  would  be  turned  into  pure 
hell  and  the  human  race  would  be  no  more." 

Question  number  two  was;  What  do  you 
think  the  outcome  of  Nuclear  War  would 
be'?" 

Almost  everyone  in  all  the  grades  said 
that  the  world  would  be  destroyed.  One  stu- 
dent wrote,  'The  planet  Earth  would  be  a 
big  glowing  planet.  "  Another  student  wrote, 
"Nothing  much  but  sand  and  dirt." 

Question  number  three  on  my  survey  was; 
■What  countries  do  you  think  would  fighi 
in  a  Nuclear  War?  "  The  countries  men- 
tioned were;  the  tJnited  States.  Russia. 
Israel.  Japan.  Germany.  China.  Vietnam. 
Prance.  Britain.  Canada,  and  England, 

The  fourth  question  was;  "Tell  why  you 
want  to  survive." 

Almost  all  of  the  kids  want  to  survive  be- 
cau.se  they  are  young  and  they  want  to  lead 
good,  long  lives.  A  typical  answer  was;  'I 
would  want  to  survive  Nuclear  War  because 
I  am  too  young  to  die." 

The  second  part  of  this  question  was: 
"Why  would  you  not  want  to  survive?" 
There  were  many  emotional  answers  to  this 
question.  One  was.  "I  would  not  want  to  sur- 
vive because  ry  family  and  friends  would 
probably  be^lead."  Another  was;  I  would 
not  want  to  survive  because  there  would  be 
nothing  left  to  live  for,  eat,  or  do."  Another 
was,  "I  would  not  want  to  survive  becau.se  it 
would  be  lonely." 

The  last  question  was;  "Does  Nuclear  War 
scare  you?" 

I  suppose  the  best  answer  was  the  one 
that  said.  "Ves  "  four  times,  with  four  excla- 
mation points. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve by  the  clock  that  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  has  arrived. 

Is  there  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pen^ig  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE.     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senate  will  now  resume. consideration 

of  the  pending  business.  H.R.  2163. 
The    clerk    will    state    the    pending 

business. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 

Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  finish  this  bill:  that 
is,  the  tax  and  revenue  portion  of  this 
bill  today. 

On  the  chance  that  we  might  be  able 
to  finish.  I  understand  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  House  originating  the 
recess  resolution.  Therefore.  I  have  in- 
structed our  Parliamentarian  to  draft 
the  resolution  so  that  we  may  origi- 


nate it.  Again,  it  will  read:  The  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Friday  until  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  24. 

If  we  can  finish  the  tax  portion  and 
the  Finance  Committee  portion  of  this 
measure  today,  even  if  it  is  late  today, 
it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  absent  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  ask  the  Senate  then 
to  adjourn  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  that  resolution. 

That  is  the  carrot.  The  stick  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  suspect  we  are  going 
Jlo  be  very  late  tonight. 

I  talked  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  just  a 
moment  ago.  He  appears  to  be  anxious 
to  proceed,  and  is  determined  to 
pursue  the  final  passage  of  his  portion 
of  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the . 
Finance  Committee  and  the  minority 
leader,  who  is  here  on  the  floor,  that  I 
do  not  imagine  we  can  finish  tonight. 
But  as  I  said  on  yesterday,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  day  before,  if  we  can  finish 
the  Finance  Committee  portion  of 
this,  that  is  as  far  as  the  leadership  on 
this  side  would  expect  us  t(J  go  before 
we  go  out  for  the  Easter  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  there  are  a  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments. Some  will  need  to  be  \oted  on, 
and  we  are  working  on  about  30  differ- 
ent amendments  with  different  Sena- 
tors, with  the  staff  and  with  Treasury. 
We  may  be  in  a  position  in  the  early 
afternoon  to  start  disposing  of  some  of 
those  amendments.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  I  understand  there  may  be  a 
package  or  two.  or  at  least  some  major 
amendment  coming  from  either  side. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  possibility,  prob- 
ably remote,  that  we  can  accommodate 
the  concerns  of  many  of  the  Senators 
on  both  sides.  As  I  said,  we  are  in  ne- 
gotiations now  with  Treasury,  with 
the  joint  committee  staff,  with  out 
staff,  and  with  the  staff  of  the  mem- 
bers. We  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  8  or 
10  of  those  amendments  late  this 
morning  or  early  afternoon. 

That  would  certainly  reduce  the 
total  number.  Some  will  have  to  be 
voted  en. 

We  are  hoping  that  those  who  have 
amendments  that  need  to  be  discussed, 
debated,  and  voted  on  will  be  willing  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  those 
amendments  this  morning.  With  that, 
if  anyone  has  an  amendment  at  this 
time.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2930 

(Purpose;  To  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
Slates  to  provide  health  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed,  and  for  other  purposes)- 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  amendment  that  I 
discussed  with  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  parliamentary  in- 
quirv:  what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  2902.  as  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  other  plans,  it  is  this  Senator's 
intention  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  And  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  proposes  Amendment  No.  2930. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  title  IX  add  the  following  new  title; 

TITLE  X-HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Care  for  the  Unemployed  Act  of 
1984". 

grants  to  states 
Sec  1002.  (a)  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .section; 

"health  care  for  unemployed  workers 

"Sec  2008  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005(a)(4i  and  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  State  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
rfiay  establish  a  program  under  this  section 
for  providing  heal'h  care  coverage  for  un- 
employed workers,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups 
of  individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that  — 

"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  individual  (i)  is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion, railroad  unemployment  compensation, 
or  any  other  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  (ii)  is  unemployed  and  has  ex- 
hausted., on  or  after  the  dale  on  which  the 
State  establishes  a  program  under  this  sec- 
lion,  his  rights  to  such  compensation  (other 
than  for  cause)  by  reason  of  payment  of  all 
such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eligible, 
within  the  prior  6  months,  (ill)  is  unem- 
ployed and  has  exhausted,  after  March  31. 
1983.  and  prior  to  the  dale  on  which  the 
State  establishes  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, his  rights  to  such  compensation  (other 
than  for  cause)  by  reason  of  payment  of  all 
such  compen.sation  for  which  he  is  eligibile. 
but  coverage  under  this  clause  shall  only 
apply  for  the  6-monih  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  such  individual  enrolls  in 
the  program,  or  (iv)  was  eligible  for  such 
compensation  within  the  prior  30  days  but 
lost  such  eligibility  on  account  of  employ- 
ment; 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the' 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
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eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  lawl; 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individilkl  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
•  er  by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (and  in  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  coverage  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G).  the 
State  may  use  the  broadest  possible  deter- 
mmation  of  proof): 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  ser\'ices  provided  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  or 
services  provided  for  an  individual  prior  to 
the  time  such  individual  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  under  such  program,  or  inpatient 
services  provided  in  a  continuous  period 
which  began  prior  to  such  date  or  such  eligi- 
bility; 

•(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  State  plan  under 
title  XIX.  who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  XVIII.  or  who  is  eligible  for  medical 
care  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  (if 
such  care  is  available  and  accessible  to  such 
individual): 

"(F)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  for  which  a  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  plan  is  being  made  by  an  em- 
ployer, former  employer,  union,  or  any 
entity  other  than  the  individual,  or  who 
could  have  been  .so  covered  if  an  election 
had  been  made  and  premiums  had  been  paid 
on  a  timely  basis: 

■<G)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
Individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  of  such  individuals  spouse  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
plan  IS  being  made  by  an  employer,  former 
employer,  union,  or  any  entity  other  than 
such  spouse,  or  who  could  have  been  so  cov- 
ered if  an  election  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  had  been  made  and 
premiums  had  been  paid  on  a  timely  basis: 

"(H)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
Individual  whose  family  income  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  median 
family  income  in  such  State  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size  as  such  individual's  family 
unless  a  contribution  is  imposed  on  such  iri-, 
dividual  as  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
(and  in  making  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual's  family  income,  the 
State  shall  determine  the  declaration  or 
proof  of  income  to  be  required,  the  type  of 
income  to  be  included,  and  the  time  period 
over  which  the  income  is  to  be  measured  >: 
and 

"(I)  in  choosing  groups  of  individuals  (and 
their  immediate  families)  to  be  covered,  the 
State  must  give  priority  to  those  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  ■  unemployed  for 
the  longest  period  of  time.    ' 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)(H)  to  the 
extent  that  special  circumstances  permit 
presumptions  about  the  family  income  of 
applicants  which  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  means  test  described  in  such  para- 
graph on  a  case-by-case  basts. 

'  (B)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(H) 
shall  not  preclude  a  State  from  imposing  a 
means  test  that  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
test  descrit>ed  in  such  paragraph. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  section  1101(a)(1). 
for  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  State' 
means  only  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


■■(b)(1)(A)  Services  under  the  program  es- 
tablished  under  this  section   may   include 
only— 
"(i)  inpatient  hospital  services: 
"(ii)  emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

"(iii)  routine  and  emergency  physician 
services  (including  those  provided  in  health 
clinics  but  not  including  those  provided  in 
nursing  care  or  intermediate  care  facilities); 
"(iv)  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post  partum 
care: 

"(V)  laboratory  and  diagnostic  X-ray  serv- 
ices: 

"(vi)  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioactive  iso- 
tope therapy: 

"(vii)  services  of  a  nurse  midwife,  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(a)(17):  and 

'■(viii)  home  health  services  in  cases  where 
the  State  determines  that  the  coverage  of 
such  .services  is  cost  effective. 

"(B)  the  State  must  include  prenatal,  de- 
livery, and  post  partum  care,  and  services 
for  children  (within  the  limits  established 
under  subparagraph  (A)). 

■■(C)  The  State  must  include  under  the' 
program  some  amoulatory  and  some  Institu- 
tional services. 

"(D)  No  drugs  or  biologicals  shall  be  in- 
cluded within  the  covered  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  unless  provided  as  part 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  or  provided  for 
children. 

"(2)  The  State  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 
shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  amounti-Jduration.  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  such  services  included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A>. 

■(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
various  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  State,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(4)  No  cash  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  to  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

"(c)(1)(A)  The  State  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  contribution  from  any  individual 
participating  in  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, without  regard  to  whether  such  indi- 
vidual is  receiving  compensation  (referred  to 
in  subsection  (aK2)(A)).  but  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subparagraph  (B))  no 
such  contribution  may  exceed— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  a  percent  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2>(A))  for  which  such  individual 
is  eligible  for  such  week,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has' 
exhausted  his  rights  to  such  compensation, 
an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum weekly  amount  of  such  compensation 
in  such  State. 

Such  contributions  may  vary  for  individual 
coverage  and  family  coverage  and  by  provid- 
er arrangement. 

"(B)  If  the  State  chooses  to  provide  cover- 
age for  any  individual  whose  family  income 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  150  percent  of 
the  median  f?.mily  income  in  such  State  for 
a  fam.ily  of  the  same  size  as  such  individ- 
ual's family,  the  State  must  require  a 
weekly  contribution  from  such  individual 
which— 

"(i)  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  contri- 
bution  amount   which   would    be   required 


from  such  individual  if  his  family  income 
did  not  exceed  such  amount;  and 

"(ii)  does  not  exceed  the  actuarial  value 
(as  determined  on  a  weekly  basis)  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  State  program. 
"<2)(A)  The  State  may  require  that  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance  amounts  be  imposed 
for  users  of  services  under  the  program.  If 
the  state  chooses  to  require  such  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amounts,  they  shall  be 
at  least  the  same  amounts  imposed  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  19O2(a)(10)(A), 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  paragraph. 
■•(B)  The  estimated  average  monthly 
amount  of  such  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  for  outpatient  senices  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  benefit  amount  in  such 
State  for  ynemployment  compensation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(>A). 

"(C)  The  amount  of  such  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts  for  inpatient  services 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  which 
could  be  imposed  by  the  State  under  its 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  Individ 
uals  described  in  section  1905(a)(  10)(A)  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  title  XIX,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  subparagaphs  (D) 
and  (E)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  for  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, or  post  partum  care. 

"(E)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  until  after  public 
hearings  which  provide  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  participation  have 
been  held  by  the  State  with  respect  to  such 
imposition. 

"(P)  Subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in 
this  paragraph,  such  deductibles  and  coin 
surance  amounts  may  vary  with  respect  to 
different  groupings  of  eligible  individuals, 
different  types  of  se.-vices,  different  provid- 
er arrangements,  and  various  coverage  peri- 
ods. 

•"(3)  Any  contribution  amount  imposed  by 
the  S'ate  must  be  used  by  the  State  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
under  this  section,  or  to  provide  additional 
services  or  periods  of  coverage  to  individuals 
eligible  for  coverage  under  such  program. 

(d)(1)  Payment  by  the  State  for  services 
provided  to  individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  administrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  payments  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX:  however,  the  State 
may  provide  for  cost  effective  financing  and 
delivery  systems,  and  may  selectively  make 
arrangements  with  a  specific  group  or  pro- 
vide for  capitation  reimbursement,  but  no 
such  arrangement  may  be  provided  for  serv- 
ices which  are  more  generous  than  those 
provided  under  the  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  for  individuals  described  in  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(10)(A).  Services  provided 
through  a  prepaid  capitation  arrangement 
need  not  be  provided  through  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  the  i°quirements  of  section 
1903(m). 

"(2)  Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that  a 
provider  of  ser\'ices  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  ser\ices  shall  also  apply  to  the 
program  under  this  section,  except  that  con- 
tributions, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may 
be  charged  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

■'(e)(1)  The  State  may  provide  that  deter 
minations  of  qualifications  for  coverage 
under  the  program  under  this  section  may 


be  made  by  the  State  agency  administering 
the  State's  unemployment  compensation 
law  approved  under  section  3304  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  any  other 
State  agency.  The  State  may  administer  the 
services  program  under  this  section  directly 
through  the  Slate  agency  administering  the 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act,  or  through  arrangements 
with  others. 

"■(2)(A)  Upon  becoming  eligible  for  com- 
pensation (referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2)(A)),  an  individual  shaU  be  informed  of 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  coverage  under 
the  program  established  under  this  section 
and  the  benefits  provided,  and  shall  have 
four  weeks  from  the  time  he  is  so  informed, 
or  (if  later)  from  the  time  he  loses  hJs  cover- 
age under  the  group  health  plan  of  his  em- 
ployer, in  which  to  voluntarily  enroll  in 
such  program.  Such  individual  shall  also  be 
Informed  of  the  possibility  that  such  indi- 
vidual may  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health 
plan  of  his  spouse.  If  the  individual  declines 
the  opportunity  to  enroll,  or  later  voluntari- 
ly terminates  his  enrollment,  he  may  not 
again  enroll  in  such  program  unless  he  sub- 
sequently becomes  eligible  for  compensation 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
applicable-  unemployment  compensation 
law). 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  righU  to  such  compensation 
but  may  be  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
program,  the  State  shall  provide  for  notifi- 
cation, by  public  announcement  or  other- 
wise, or  the  eligibility  criteria,  and  shall  pro- 
vide a  four-week  period  (after  such  notifica- 
tion or.  if  later,  after  the  individual  loses  his 
coverage  under  the  group  health  plan  of  his 
employer)  in  which  such  individuals  may 
enroll  in  the  program.  Thereafter  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to 
such  individuals. 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  choos- 
es to  require  the  payment  of  a  contribution, 
the  State  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  from  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  individual  enrolled  in 
such  program. 

■•(4)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  cover 
under  its  program  individuals  residing  in 
such  State  who  are  or  were  receiving  rail- 
road unemployment  compensation,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  under  which— 

"(A)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall 
notify  those  unemployed  railroad  workers 
who  may  be  eligible  under  the  program  of 
the  availability  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2): 

"(B)  the  Board  shall  furnish  the  Slate 
agency  making  eligibility  determinations 
with  such  information  as  the  State  agency 
may  require  in  order  to  make  eligibility  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  such  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  or  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  perform  such  determina- 
tions for  the  State  agency; 

"(C)  the  Board  shall  deduct  contribution 
amounts  from  any  railroad  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  such  unemployed 
railroad  workers  in  the  same  amounts  as  if 
such  workers  were  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  and  transfer  such 
amounts  to  the  State:  and 

••(D)  the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Board 
for  administrative  costs  incurred  under  such 
agreement,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
into  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
administration  fund. 

•■(5)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  those   functions  re- 


quired of  it   under  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (4). 

■•(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  2002  and 
2003.  payments  to  Stales  having  programs 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  but  subject  to  subsection  (g). 
Payments  under  this  subsection  are  in  addi- 
tion to  any  amounts  to  which  a  State  is  enti- 
tled under  section  2002.  and  payments  made 
under  section  2002' may  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  An  amount,  not  to 
exceed  the  States  allotment  determined 
under  paragraph  (2).  equal  to  the  Federal 
percentage  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(6))  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  State 
for  its  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  payments  are  made  under  section 
1903(d). 

•"(2)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $450,000,000  for  the  program  year 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  program  year  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  The  Secretary  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  such 
program  year  among  the  States  as  follows: 

■•(i)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted amo4  the  States  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
relative  number  of  insured  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States. 
•■(ii)  Two-thirds  of  such  amount  shall  be 
» allotted  among  the  States  on  the  ba-sis  of 
the  relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
States. 

"(B)  The  program  years  for  allotment 
are— 

■•(i)  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  5 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first  program  year');  and 

■'(ii)  the  succeeding  12-month  period 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  second  program  year), 

■■(3)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  12-month  period,  preced- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  allotments,  for  which  adequate 
data  is  available. 

"(4)  Funds  shall  be  allotted  at  tlie  begin 
ning  of  each  program  year  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(B).  but  payment  shall  be 
made  as  described  in  paragraph  d). 
Amounts  allotted  for  the  second  program 
year  may  be  paid  to  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  services  under  the  pro- 
gram for  individuals  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  on  the  last  day  of  such  program 
year,  until  their  eligibility  for  such  program 
terminates,  or  until  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  period  following  the  second  program 
year,  whichever  is  earlier. 

■■(5)  Any  funds  allotted  for  a  program  year 
to  a  State  which  did  not  establish  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  be  reallotted  to 
those  States  having  a  program,  at  the  end 
of  such  program  year.  Such  funds  may  be 
expended  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  paragraph  (4). 

••(6)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  percentage  is  100  percent  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  first  program  year, 
and.  with  respect  to  services  provided  there- 
after, is— 

(i)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  Stale  during  a  6-monlh 
period  (described  in  subparagraph  (O)  for 


which  the  States  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
203  of  the  Federal-Stale  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for 
the  period  consisting  of  the  first  week  of  ihe 
6-month  period  and  the  preceding  51  weeks 
is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5  percent; 

■■(ii)  0  percent  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided in  any  Slate  during  such  a  6-month 
period  for  which  the  State's  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  for  the  period  consisting  of 
the  first  week  of  the  6-monlh  period  and 
the  preceding  51  weeks  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent: and 

"(iii)  a  percent  of  not  more  than  95  per- 
cent, nor  less  than  50  percent,  which  has 
the  same  relative  relationship  to  50  percent 
and  to  95  percent  as  such  States  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  for  the  period<*^feist- 
ing  of  the  first  week  of  such  6-month  period 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  has  to  2  percent 
and  to  5  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth" of  one  percent)  with  respect  to 
services  provided  in  any  Slate  during  such  a 
6-month  period  for  which  the  Slate's  rale  of 
insured  unemploynient  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  the  first  week  of  the  6-month 
period  and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  2  percent  but  is  less  than  5 
percent. 

■•(B)  The  Federal  percentage  otherwise 
applicable  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
week  beginning  after  the  first  three  months 
of  the  first  pi-ogram  year,  shall  be  increased 
by  15  percentage  points  (but  not  to  a  per- 
centage greater  than  95  percent)  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  in  any  State 
during  a  6-month  period  for  which  the 
State's  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
the  period  consisting  of  the  first  week  of 
such  6-month  period  and  the  preceding  51 
weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  120  percent  of 
the  average  of  such  rates  for  such  Slate  for 
the  corresponding  52-week  period  ending  in 
each  of  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 

■■(C). The  Federal  matching  percentage  for 
a  State  shall  be  established  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  at  the  lime  such  State 
establishes  it.s  program  under  this  section, 
and  shall  continue  at  s3ch  percentage  for  a 
period  of  6  months.  The  Federal  matching 
percentage  shall  be  redetermined  at  6- 
month  intervals  thereafter  and  remain  in 
effect  for  periods  of  6  months.  No  such 
period  may  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the 
third  month  following  the  end  of  the  second 
program  year.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentences  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
matching  percentage  for  each  Slate  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  during  the  three 
months  following  the  end  of  the  second  pro- 
gram year,  shall  be  the  matching  percent- 
age in  effect  for  such  States  with  respect  to 
services  provided  on  the  last  day  of  the 
second  program  year. 

■•(7)  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

■■(g)(1)  Only  a  State  having  a  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  203  of  the  Federal-Slate 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  a  period  consisting  of  any 
week  and  the  51  preceding  weeks,  of  2  per- 
cent or  more,  may  enroll  new  individuals  in 
the  program  under  this  section  during  such 
week.  If  a  Stale  qualifies  to  enroll  new  indi- 
viduals under  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
qualification  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  6  months  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  which  such  State  so  qualifies, 
and  any  Slate  may  subsequently  requalify 
upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of  insured 
unemployment    after    the    end    of    such    6- 
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month    period,    but    no    such    period    may 
extend  beyond  January  31.  1986. 

•(2)  During  a  period  in  which  a  State  may 
not  enroll  new  individuals  in  its  program  by 
reason  of  paragraph  '  1 ).  payment  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals previously  enrolled  in  such  program 
until  their  eligibility  expires,  or,  if  sooner, 
the  end  of  the  third  month  following  the 
end  of  the  second  program  year. 

"(h)  Any  Slate  establishing  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  June  1.  1985,  on  the  pro- 
gram's implementation  and  impact.  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  June  1986  by 
any  Slate  which  carries  out  its  program  for 
any  period  after  the  first  three  months  of 
the  first  program  year,  upon  expiration  of 
its  program.  The  form  and  content  of  the 
reports  required  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  The  State  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
•  ual  under  the  program  shall  be  secondary 
to.  and  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amo\int  of. 
any  other  pajTnent ,  which  is  or  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
any  other  health  plan  or  public  program,  or 
from  a  third  party,  including  any  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan,  any  automobile 
or  liability  insurance  policy  or  plan  (includ- 
ing a  self-insured  plan),  and  any  no  fault  in- 
surance. The  State  shall  require  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  the  program  to  assign  all 
rights  to  such  payments  as  he  may  have  to 
the  State  as  a  condition  of  enrolling  in  the 
program. 

■|j)(l)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  to  any  State  unless  such  State 
provides,  subject  to  paragraph  (5).  that  any 
group  health  plan  for  employees  of  such 
State,  provided  by  such  State  or  to  which 
such  State  makes  a  contribution,  provides 
for  open  enrollment  and  continued  coverage 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

<2)(A)  A  group  health  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  if  it  pro- 
vides a  qualified  open  enrollment  period  for 
each  married  employee— 

(1)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 

■■'ii)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  (ov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  the 
involuntary  layoff  or  involuntary  separation 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

■(B)(i>  The  terms  and  conditions  of  an  en- 
rollment during  a  qualified  open  enrollment 
period  shall  be  the  same  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  would  be  offered  by  the 
group  health  plan  to  the  married  employee 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  such  em- 
ployee began  employment  for  the  employer 
on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

"(iii  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is 
covered  under  a  group  health  plan  before 
the  qualified  enrollment  period,  clause  (i) 
shall  not  require  a  group  health  plan  to 
allow  such  individual  to  elect  a  higher  level 
of  benefits  than  that  provided  by  such  cov- 
erage. 

(iii)  Any  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
OF>en  enrollmenc  period  need  not  take  effect 
before  the  date  on  which  the  loss  of  cover- 
age described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  takes 
effect. 

"(3KA)  A  group  health  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  if  it  pro- 
vides for  continued  coverage  for  each  quali- 
fied employee  who  is  involuntarily  laid  off 
or  involuntarily  separated  (other  than  for 
cause  or  mandatory  retirement)  from  em- 
ployment. 


•■(B)  An  employee  is  a  qualified  employee 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  if  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  group  health  plan  at  the  time 
he  was  laid  off  or  separated  (as  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)),  and  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  full  calendar  month  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  layoff  or  separation 

"(C)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  the  period  beginning  .with  the  day 
on  which  the  employee  is  laid  off  or  separat- 
ed and  ending  with  the  last  oay  of  the  earli- 
er of — 

"(i)  the  third  calendar  month  t>eginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation: 
"(ill  the  second  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  for  less  than  three, 
but  more  than  two,  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately preceding  such  dale,  or 

'(iii)  the  first  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  for  less  than  two. 
but  more  than  one.  full  calendar  month  im- 
mediately preceding  such  date. 

"(D)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  consist  of  the  same 
benefit  level  as  was  provided  to  the  employ- 
ee under  the  group  health  plan  immediately 
prior  to  his  layoff  or  separation,  or  such 
lesser  level  of  benefits  as  may  be  established 
by  the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of 
insurance  of  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  group  health  plan. 

"(E)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  the  same  employ- 
er and  employee  premium  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement as  was  in  effect  under  the  group 
health  plan  immediately  prior  to  the  em- 
ployees layoff  or  separation. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  qualified  open  enrollment  period' 
means  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  an  appropriate  Slate  agency 
notifies  the  spouse  of  a  married  employee 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(Ai  that  such 
spouse  has  become  eligible  for  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  by  reason  of  the  separation 
or  layoff  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii). 

■■(5MA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
<  1)  shall  apply— 

'"(i)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements, to  enrollment  periods  for  em- 
ployees whose  spouses  are  involuntarily  laid 
off  or  separated  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section:  and 

■■(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements,  to  employees  who  are  invol- 
untarily laid  off  or  separated  on  or  after 
January  1.  1985. 

'B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  date  on  which 
such  agreement  expires  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after 
such  date  of  enactment)  shall.  If  later,  be 
substituted  for  the  dates  (60  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  or  January  1.  1985)  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  i  A). 

"(6)  Regulations  implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
"(k)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section'  shall  be  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term.". 

(b)  Section  3304(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  section  303(aH5) 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  or  health  care  "  after  "health 
insurance  ".  and  by  inserting  "or  a  contribu- 
tion amount  under  section  2008  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  after  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor". 

OPEN  ENROLLMENT  AND  CONTINUED  COVERAGE 
REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  1003.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

""SulK-hapIrr  H— Hrallh  Plan,  of  Lar^r  Kmpliitpr'.  Whirh 
ll<i  Niil  Mpfl  (Iprn  KHniilmrnl  and  <  onlin 
Ufd  Coirraxr  Rrquirrmrnis 

"Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers which  do  not  meet 
open  enrollment  and  continued 
coverage  requirements. 

"SKI"   nil  TAX  ON  IIF.AI.TII  PLANS  OK  I.ARCJK  KM 
Pl.ltVKRS  WIIK  II  IMI  NOT  MKKT  OPKN 
KNKOII  MKNT    AMI    ((INTpifHI   ((l\ 
KRACK  KKyI  IKKMKNTS     -^ 

(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to— 
■ ""( I )  $500.  multiplied  by 

"(2)  ihe  aggregate  number  of  failures  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  2008(j)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  during  such  taxable  year  under  any 
group  health  plans  offered  by  such  employ- 
er. 

"(b)  Definitions:  Nontaxable  Entities. - 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(11  Large  Employer.— The  term  large 
employer'  means  an  employer  who.  on  each 
of  some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day— 

(A)  10  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  open  enrollment  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 2008(j)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

(B)  25  Or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  continued  coverage  requirements  in 
.section  2008(j)(3)  of  -such  Act. 

(2)  Employer. -The  term  employer'  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  Stales,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates. 

(3)  Group  Health  Plan. -The  term 
"group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  162(i)(2). 

"(4)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of 
a  large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employer's  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Cross  References.— 
(1)  For  provision  denying  deduction  for 
tax    imposed    by    this   section,   see   section 
275(a)(6). 

"(2)  For  provisions  making  deficiency  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  lax  imposed  by  this 
section,  see  section  6211  el  ,seq."'. 

(bxi)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
CHAPTER       41-PUBLIC       CHARITIES: 

CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE 

EMPLOYERS 
"Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 
"Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  farge  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 


open  enrollment   requirements 
and  continued  coverage. 
"Subchapter  A— Public  Charities". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  41.  Public  charities:  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers.'", 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  .section  6104(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  -ii  or  ^2"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "",  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41.  or 
chapter  42". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply- 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements under  section  2000  (j)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  enrollment  periods 
for  employees  whose  spouses  are  involuntar- 
ily laid  off  or  separated  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements  under  section  2008  (j)(3)„to 
employees  who  are  involuntarily  laid  off  or 
separated  on  or  after  January  1,  1985,  in 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
ffSeemenl  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  dale  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall,  if  later, 
be  substituted  for  the  date  provided  by 
paragraph  (1). 

STUDY  OF  private  SECTOR  HEALTH  CARE 
COVERAGE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec  1004.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  care  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequate  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conversion  privi- 
leges for  employees  who  are  involuntarily 
terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
sliall  include  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommentiation.s  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  12  months  I  have  from  time  to, 
time— and  with  what  must  seem  like 
considerable  frequency  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  'both 
in  coinmittee  and  here  on  the  floor- 
urged  this  body. to  act  on  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  transitional  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  unemployed 
people  who.  having  lost  their  jobs 
during  this  recession,  have  become  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their 
owTi,  and  as  a  consequence  have  lost 
their  ability  to  either  retain  or  have 
any  financial  ability  to  purchase 
health  insurance. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  although 
unemployment  ha^  dropped  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  18  months,  from  a 
high  of  well  over  10  percent  dowTi  to 
7.8  percent,  there  are  still  8.8  million 
Americans  who  are  out  of  work,  seek- 


ing work,  but  who  cannot  find  jobs.  Of 
those,  a  very  large  number  are  people 
who.  having  lost  their  jobs,  have  lost 
their  health  insurance.  And  of  those 
8.8  million  Americans,  we  know"  that 
60  percent  either  have  already  lost 
their  health  insurance  benefits  or.  be- 
cause if  sometimes  takes  30  days,  will 
lose  their  health  insurance  benefits  at 
the  end  of  a  30-day  period  after  their 
last  day  of  work. 

We  have  often  speculated  about  the 
exact  number  of  employed  persons 
without  any  health  insurance  cover- 
age. The  fact  is  we  do  not  know  how" 
many  unemployed  workers  are  being 
covered  by  a  spouse,  or  how  many  de- 
pendents live  in  that  unemployed 
hou-sehold.  or  how  many  unemployed 
workers  can  afford  to  pay  •  out-of- 
pocket  costs.  There  are  a  number  of 
studies. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
last  year  estimated  there  were  10.7 
fnillion  people  in  that  category. 

Several  labor  unions  estimate  that 
there  are  18  million  people  in  this  cat- 
egory. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
was  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  conceded  that  there 
were  2.1  million  people  in  this  catego- 
ry. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it.  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  in  very  serious 
shape,  serious  because,  as  we  have  well 
documented,  people  and  their  families 
who  do  not  have  health  insurance  are 
strongly  inclined  and  often  do  post- 
pone seeking  necessary  health  care. 
By  postponing  that  health  care,  they 
risk  more  serious  complications,  they 
risk  greater  illnfess.  they  risk  greater 
debilitation. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  when  they 
eventually  have  lhei(r  health  needs  at- 
tended to.  it  is  mocii  more  costly, 
either  to  them,  and  they  cannot  afford 
it.  or  to  the  hospital  that  takes  them 
in  as  a  nonpaying.  if  you  will,  a  charity 
case,  or  to  the  medicaid  program, 
which  picks  up  people  when  they  are 
so  poor  th^re  is  no  place  else  for  them 
to  go.  or  because  we  are  very  good  at 
cost  shifting  under  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  methods  the  other  people 
who  pay  the  bills  at  the  hospital  may 
indeed  pick  up  that  larger  cost. 

The  point  is  that  by  foregoing  neces- 
sary health  care,  these  people  are  not 
only  hurting  themselves  but  by  our 
not  taking  action  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves that  we  are  saving  this  country 
money.  Indeed,  we  are  costing  it  more, 
as  I  hope  I  have  clearly  explained. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  how  health 
insurance  operates  in  this  country. 

It  has  often  been  explained  that  the 
reason  we  do  not  have  national  health 
insurance  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
cause, by  virtue  of  having  encouraged 
employers  to  provide  health  insurance 
through  the  deductibility  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  nontaxability  of  the 
benefits  of  the  employee,  we  have  en- 
couraged an  outstanding  health  care 
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insurance  system  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  in  many  ways,  our  health 
system  is  so  much  better  than  any- 
body else's  it  cannot  be  compared. 

But  there  are  significant  imperfec- 
tions and  problems  with  it.  It  is  not 
perfect. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  private 
health  insurance  purchased  in  the 
United  States  is  purchased  through 
employment-related  groups.  What 
that  means,  of  course,  is  that  when 
you  lose  your  employment,  you  lose 
your  health  insurance.  That  means 
that  not  only  the  principal  wage 
earner  of  the  family,  if  there  is  only, 
one  with  health  insurance,  loses  his  or 
her  health  insurance,  but  their  fami- 
ly's ability  to  secure  needed  medical 
care  is  also  sacrificed. 

Employment  studies  show"  that  the 
average  duration  of  unemployment  is 
increasing.  That  is  because,  presum- 
ably, of  the  structural  cha,nges  taking 
place  in  our  economy.  Many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  unemployed  today  have 
been  out  of  work  for  1  year  or  more. 

In  my  hometown  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
capital  of  the  steel  industry,  some 
96.000  steelworkers  remain  unem- 
ployed. That  is  better  than  it  was  1 
year  ago  or  I'-,?  years  ago  when  about 
150.000  to  160.000  steelworkers  were 
unemployed.  But  that  96.000  still  rep- 
resents over  25  percent  unemployment 
in  the  steel  industry. 

The  significance  of  that  high  rate  I 
hope  is  not  lost  on  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  is  one  of  many 
indications  of  how.  although  the  na- 
tional unemployment  picture  hcis  im- 
proved remarkably— we  have  created  5 
million  new  jobs  in  the  last  18 
months— there  are  still  enormous 
pockets  of  unemployment  scattered 
throughtout  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately. I  happen  to  be  an  expert  on 
njisery  and  tragedy  of  all  those  pock- 
ets because  we  have  too  darn  many  of 
them  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  such 
communities  as  Johnstown.  Sharon, 
Altoona.  Williamsport.  parts  of  Beaver 
County,  parts  of  Allegheny  County. 
McKeesport.  all  are  over  not  8  per- 
cent, not  9  percent,  not  10.  12.  but  over 
13  percent  in  each  and  every  instance. 

When  we  had  an  11  percent  unem- 
ployment nationwide  in  this  country, 
we  had  a  terrible  crisis.  We  took  action 
in  this  Congress  last  year  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  crisis.  We  passed  the 
jobs  bill,  we  passed  some  other  meas- 
ures, and  together  we  tried  to  close  a 
little  bit  of  the.  budget  gap  and  suc- 
ceeded in  helping  the  people. 

But  there  are  these  enormous  pock- 
els  of  people,  such  as  a  town  like  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  where  30  percent  of  the 
people  no  longer  have  work  because 
the  Crucible  Steel  plant  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  no  more,  thanks  to 
the  mismanagement  of  it  by  a  con- 
glomerate called  Colt  Industries. 
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The  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is 
easy  for  some  of  us  to  look  at  this  na- 
tiopal  rosy  picture,  or  even  look  at  a 
somewhat  rosy  picture  in  our  owti 
State,  if  we  come  from  a  relatively  low 
unemployment  State.  It  would  be  nice 
for  all  of  us  to  come  from  such  a  State 
but  it  is  not  a  privilege  that  all  of  us 
enjoy.  Even  in  those  low  unemploy- 
ment States  you  will  find  significant 
pockets  of  unemployment. 

Most  people  think  of  the  Sun  Belt 
States  as  having  recovered  fully.  But 
even  down  in  Texas— Texas,  a  Sun 
Belt  State— in  Laredo,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  December  1983  was  22 
percent:  in  McAller.,  TX,  the  uiiem- 
ployment  rate  for  the  same  period  was 
19.2  percent. 

In  a  way,  those  are  almost  as  bad, 
and  in  some  cases  worse,  than  the  un- 
errployment  there  is  in  Wheeling,  WV, 
Huntington,  Jackson,  or  Flint,  MI,  or 
Youngstown,  OH,  all  communities 
with  unemployment  rates  ranging 
anywhere,  for  the  most  part,  from  12 
to  16  percent. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  people 
understand  that  although  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  improvement,  there  are 
still  some  significant  problems. 

Let  me  just  emphasize  that  there  is 
some  very  credible  and  indeed  worri- 
some evidence  about  the  reality  of 
people  going  without  medical  care  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  it  since  they 
are  unemployed.  We  all  know,  to  begin 
with,  that  when  you  become  unem- 
ployed, as  someone  once  said,  it  is  a  re- 
cession for  the  country  but  it  is  a  de- 
pression to  you  personally. 

If  you  do  lose  your  livelihood:  if  you 
lose  your  job  in  a  mill  in  which  you 
have  worked  for  10,  20  or  even  30 
years;  if  you  lose  all  your  friends:  if 
you  come  home  to  your  house  empty- 
handed  en  Friday  when  the  paycheck 
is  supposed  to  be  handed  out:  when 
you  have  to  explain  to  your  children 
why  it  is  you  have  no  work;  wrien  you 
have  to  work  with  your  wife  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  make  what  few  pen- 
nies you  have  left  cover  the  groceries, 
cover  the  rent,  cover  the  utility  bills, 
plus  everything  else,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  suffer  from  high  blood 
press«*e.  who  aggravate  heart  dis- 
eases, who  aggravate  themselves  in 
other  ways,  perhaps  by  drinking  too 
much.  These  all  are  problems  with 
symptoms  that,  if  identified,  can  be 
moderated  and  treated  early. 

The  best  statistic  I  know  of,  and  it 
should  worry  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber, is  that  in  the  last  year,  we  have 
had  an  increase  in  this  country_iii_ 
Infant  mortality  rates.  That  is  the  first 
increase  in  that  statistic  since  World 
War  II.  It  is  a  frightening  key  health 
status  indicator,  and  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  delay  assistance  to  the 
people  in  need. 

Let  me  take  a  minute.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  laying  out  the 


need  and  the  problem,  to  discuss  the 
legislation.  This  is  legislation  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle). 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter).  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
others  have  worked  on  over  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  Today  is  really  the 
first  opportunity  that  we  shall  have  to 
get  a  germane  up-or-down  vote  on  the 
issue.  U  is  the  first  chance  for  the 
Senate'^to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
The  legislation  is  before  the  Senate  in 
a  form  right  now  that  should  address 
all  the  concerns  that  Senators  may 
have  had  to  the  extent  they  were  con- 
cerned at  previous  times. 

In  the  first  place,  this  legislation  is 
somewhat  less  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  it  was  when  we  pro- 
posed it  last  year.  Last  year,  we  pro- 
posed a  2-year  program,  $1.8  billion, 
$900  million  a  year.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  unemployment  has 
indeed  dropped,  we  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  bill  the  first 
year  by  half.  We  cut  it  to  $450  million 
and  in  anticipation— and  this,  we  hope, 
is  not  wishful  thinking— of  the  con- 
tinuing drop  in  unemployment,  we 
provide  for  $250  million  in  the  second 
year,  a  total  cost  of  $700  million,  the 
money  to  provide  for  these  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  immediate 
families  the  kind  of  inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  services,  physician 
services,  and  so  forth  that  we  believe  is 
needed. 

I  shall  not  at  this  point  go  into  the 
details  of  the  program  itself  because 
they  are  the  details  that  the  Senator 
Irom  Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia worked  out  together.  The  details 
of  this  program  have  been  carefully 
considered  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  we  have  a  program  that  was  the 
subject  of  hearings,  was  the  subject  of 
amendment,  and  has  been  most  care- 
fully crafted  not  only  to  meet  the* 
needs  of  the  unemployed  but  to  meet 
the  administrative  necessities  both  of 
the  Federal  and  State  governments 
that  will  implement  the  program. 

The  legislation  also  comes  before  us 
with  another  question  settled.  That  is. 
how  to  pay  for  this  legislation.  I  trust 
most  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
will  recall  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  when  he  went  up  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  Senator  Specter. 
myself,  and  our  Governor.  Richard 
Thornburgh,  about  this  time  last  year, 
was  mighty  impressed  with  the  prob- 
lems that  he  saw  in  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  evidence  of  not  only  severe  eco- 
nomic disruption,  but  economic  hard- 
ship and  the  problems  of  an  unem- 
ployable person— and  he  met  many  of 
them  at  the  Control  Data  training 
center  where  they  were  trying  to  get 
the  skills  for  new  jobs.  He  learned 
firsthand  what  those  problems  were. 
When  he  returned,  and  he  did  have  a 
little  lobbying  effort,  admittedly,  by 
Senator  Specter  and  myself,  our  Presi- 


dent, President  Reagan,  said  to  Mr. 
Stockman  and  Mr.  Stockman  said  it  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  T  shall  sup- 
port a  transitional  program  of  health 
care  for  the  unemployed  on  two  condi- 
tions. Condition  No.  1  is  that  it  is  not  a 
permanent  entitlement  program." 

This  is  not  a  permanent  entitlement 
program.  It  is  a  limited  transitional 
program. 

Second,  he  said.  "I  shall  support  it  if 
it  pays  for  itself,  if  you  find  a  way  to 
offset  its  costs  with  additional  reve- 
nues." 

In  the  Finance  Committee  last 
year— and  we  were  here  on  the  floor  in 
November  making  this  point  but  were 
stricken  on  a  point  of  order— we  had 
identified  changes  in  the  income-aver- 
aging provisions  of^the  Tax  Code  suffi- 
cient to  more  th^  pay.  not  for  this 
program  alone  but  for  the  $1.8  billion 
program  that  we  had  attempted  to 
offer  last  year.  There  are  more  than 
sufficient  funds,  therefore,  already  in 
this  bill.  We  put  those  tax  provisions 
into  this  bill  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee before  it  came  to  the  floor. 

First,  we  have  raised  the  amount  of 
the  variance  of  income  in  order  to 
qualify  for  income  averaging  from  120 
to  140  percent,  which  was  exactly  the 
provision  that  we,  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  Senator  Dole,  with  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  with  Senator  Hatch,  and 
others,  had  agreed  to. 

Second,  just  to  put  a  double  lock  on 
the  door,  this  Finance  Committee  bill 
shortens  the  base  period  from  4  to  3 
years.  Those  provisions  together  raise 
$133  million  in  1984;  $1,994  billion  in 
1985;  $1,886  billion  in  1986;  $2,053  bil- 
lion in  1987;  $2,226  billion  in  1988;  and 
over  $2.4  billion  in  1989.  So  anybody 
who  does  not  think  that  we  are  paying 
for  this  is  simply  wrong.  We  are 
paying  for  it  many  times  over  by 
virtue  of  what  is  in  the  bill  befor«^  us. 

So  it  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President— I  do 
not  wish  to  monopolize  the  Senate's 
time  further— that  this  body  will 
accept  my  amendment  to  the  bill  of 
my  colleague.  Senator  Dole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  Senator  Riegle  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  support  and  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  and  to  congratulate  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  for  raising  this 
issue  here.  This  issue  is  something 
that,  as  he  knows,  many  of  us  have 
been  working  on  for  some  period  of 
time.  We  have  actually  been  discussing 
the  urgent  need  for  a  program  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  unemployed  work- 
ers for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  we  were  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 


The  recent  CBO  estimates  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  at  least  5  million 
people  who  lost  health  coverage  due  to 
unemployment.  Those  people  are  out 
there  now  struggling  to  meet  the 
urgent  health  care  needs  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  with,  in  many 
cases,  no  way  to  respond  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

As  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
said,  in  this  amendment,  we  have 
scaled  down  the  request  to  less  than  40 
percent  of  what  we  had  proposed  last 
year.  We  have  done  that  both  in  light 
of  the  statistics  that  show  improve- 
ment in  the  unemployment  situation, 
although  the  unemployment  levels 
have  now  leveled  out  and  did  not  go 
down  in  the  last  period  for  which  the 
statistics  have  been  presented.  The 
amendment  at  the  desk  would  author- 
ize only  $450  million  for  this  year  and 
a  smaller  $250  million  for  next  year. 

Everyone  who  has  shown  an  interest 
in  this  very  critical  problem  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  act  very  quickly  on 
it— that  means  this  fiscal  year.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  has  gone  on  record  two 
times  within  the  last  year  as  demon- 
strating its  overwhelming  support  and 
meeting  the  health  cares  of  unem- 
ployed workers. 

In  fact,  on  May  5  of  last  year,  the 
Senate  voted  90  to  9  to  include  $950 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

On  June  15  of  last  year,  we  voted,  by 
a  vote  of  75  to  23.  in  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan consensus,  to  appropriate 
$225  million  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1983, 

So  the  Senate  has  acted  before,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  by  very  substan- 
tial margins,  to  show  a  desire  to  re- 
spond to  this  very  urgent  situation.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  were  unable  to 
enact  authorizing  legislation  during 
fiscal  year  1983  and  a  $225  million  ap- 
propriation was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

In  addition,  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  last  session  of  this  Congress,  we 
were  defeated  by  a  procedural  motion 
in  our  attempt  to  move  forward. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  now  working 
within  the  Budget  Committee  to 
assure  sufficient  funds  for  this  very 
urgently  needed  initiative.  There  are 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  count- 
ing on  us  to  provide  some  response  to 
the  critical  need  that  they  cannot 
themselves  meet. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have  at 
one  time  or  another  experienced  medi- 
cal emergencies,  either  in  our  own  per- 
sonal circumstances  or  in  our  family 
situation,  where  there  were  urgent  re- 
quirements for  medical  care  in  order 
to  save  lives,  or  to  ease  pain  and  hard- 
ship, or  extend  lives.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  is  hitting  the  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families 
across  the  country. 

I  have  talked  to  any  number  of 
people  who  are  unemployed  in  Michi- 


gan who  have  faced  and  are  facing 
medical  emergencies  they  cannot  pay 
for  and  are  unable  to  get  the  medical 
treatment  they  need  in  many  cases  for 
their  children.  This  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  stems  from  a  national  economic 
downturn  of  a  duration  and  type,  to- 
gether with  a  trade  invasion  and  other 
things,  we  have  not  before  seen.  We 
need  to  respond,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  has  indicated  that  it  wants  to 
respond;  that  we  feel  this  is  a  problem 
which  requires  action  at  the  national 
level. 

I  again  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  appreciate  his  ini- 
tiative in  bringing  this  forward  today. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  today  to  finish  its 
work  on  something  as  important  as 
this  subject.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
certainly  no  one  in  this  Senate  who  is 
more  interested  in  steel  and  its  work- 
ers than  the  sAiator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz).  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
steel  Caucus.  We  know  that.  I  applaud 
him  for  his  continued  interest  in  and 
efforts  for  the  workers  who  are,  unfor- 
tunately, unemployed  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  it 
grieves  me  to  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  but  I  think  this  is  an- 
other typical  example  of  a  political  re- 
sponse which  treats  the  symptom  of 
the  problem,  rather  than  the  problem 
itself.  There  are  reasons  why  there  are 
unemployed  steelworkers  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  not  the  least  of  which  has 
been  a  tax  policy  for  the  last  many, 
many  years  that  imposed  a  double  tax 
on  corporations.  So  for  years  and 
years  and  years  the  steel  companies  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  Wheeling,  and  in  Cleve- 
land were  taxed  twice. 

As  our  capital  base  has  constantly 
been  eroded  our  steel  mills  have  grown 
old.  In  contrast,  Japan,  our  biggest 
competition,  has  tax  laws  which  en- 
courage capital  formation.  Their  tax 
laws  favor  those  people  who  save  and 
invest  in  the  growth  of  their  econo- 
my—such as  steel  companies.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  capital  in  Japan  is 
about  three  times  less  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  corporations  are  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  because  the  cost  of 
capital  is  so  much  higher  in  the 
United  States  because  of  our  tax  laws. 

Then  there  is  another  problem  to 
which  we  in  the  Congress  fail  to  ad- 
dress ourselves.  We  have  granted, 
through  our  laws  in  this  country,  mo- 
nopolies to  those  people  who  work  in 
the  steel  mills.  I  have  witnessed  this.  I 
do  not  know,  the  Senator  from  Pitts- 
burgh can  probably  tell  me 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  From  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  know  his  home  is  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  I  know  he  does  represent  the 
entire  State  very  ably  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  that— what  does  a  steel- 
worker  make  up  there,  $25  an  hour? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Right  now.  nothing 
much.  -" 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Nothing  much  when 
he  is  not  working. 

There  was  an  interesting  article  in 
the  news  this  morning.  The  liquor  dis- 
tributors are  on  strike  in  Washington. 
DC.  The  workers  on  strike  were  get- 
ting $12  an  hour,  but  there  are  a  line 
of  people  two  blocks  long  who  want 
those  jobs  at  $8  an  hour.  That  is  what 
is  called  the  market,  and  if  we  try  to 
continue  to  ignore  the  market,  we  will 
only  be  able  to  rub  more  Vaseline  on 
this  cancer  that  erodes  our  steel  indus- 
try as  well  as  our  other  basic  indus- 
tries. We  will  never  really  solve  the 
problem. 

I  share  the  concern  for  the  trauma 
that  I  am  sure  those  unemployed  fam- 
ilies are  experiencing,  but  the  sad  fact 
is  that  if  this  Congress  continues  to 
lax,  spend,  and  elect  as  it  has  been 
doing  for  the  past  50  years,  most  of 
those  97.000  unemployed  workers  in 
the  steel  industry  will  never  get  back 
to  work.  They  will  have  to  seek  train- 
ing in  another  occupation  and  in  an  in- 
dustry where  the  union  monopoly  does 
not  have  such  a  stronghold  over  who 
can  get  jobs  in  these  steel  mills. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  compete, 
for  example,  with  South  Korea.  I  vis- 
ited South  Korea  last  year.  They  have 
modern  steel  plants  with  workers  who 
are  now  giving  the  Japanese  steel 
market  fits.  They  are  very  efficient 
producers  and  have  very  efficient, 
modern  steelmaking  processes,  and 
skilled  steelworkers  who  are  working 
for  lower  wages. 

I  believe  the  American  worker  can 
be  as  productive  as  any  worker  in  the 
world  and  receive  the  good  wages  that 
we  have  enjoyed,  but  there  is  a  break- 
ing point,  a  limitation  to  what  we  can 
receive.  I  think  this  amendment,  no 
matter  how  noble,  is  going  to  take 
more  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  will  only  prolong  the  agony. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  in  many 
cases,  is  that  we  will  have  to  examine 
the  basic  costs  of  steel  production  in 
the  United  States— capital  costs,  labor 
costs,  the  cost  of  taxation,  property 
taxes.  State  taxes,  et  cetera— and 
assess  what  we  can  do  to  reduce  those 
costs  so  our  steel  industry  can  become 
competitive  again  and  reduce  this  hor- 
rible trauma  of  unemployment  which 
has  had  such  a  deleterious  effect  on  so 
many  suffering  families. 

Throwing  more  government  money 
at  the  problem  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  because  when  one  looks 
at  the  income  stream  of  the  Federal 
Government,  90  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue   comes    from    people    who    earn 
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$35.00g  or  less  a  year.  So  there  is  not 
really  anyplace  to  go  to  get  the  money. 
If  we  confiscated  all  the  money  from 
those  people  who  earned  anything 
over  $75,000  a  year,  we  would  not  have 
enough  money  to  run  thC^ederal 
Government  for  over  7  days,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Here  again  is  an  amendment,  no 
matter  how  nobl^  and  how  sincere  the 
author's  intentions,  that  will  in  the 
long  run  only  exacerbate  the  problem. 
The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
Government  spending,  by  taking  that 
share  of  the  resources  from  the  pro- 
duction of  this  country  and  allocating 
it  through  the  Washington.  D.C.  chan- 
nels of  bureaucracy. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  any  money  it  does  not  take  away 
from  somebody,  and  so  we  are  either 
going  to  print  this  money,  borrow  it, 
or  tax  somebody.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  solve  this  problem  would  be  to  not 
add  any  new  programs  at  this  time  to 
the  Federal  system  and,  in  fact,  to 
hold  all  those  programs  in  the  Federal 
system  at  their  present  spending  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  only  2  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  was  spending  $85  million 
an  hour;  $85  million  an  hour  is  all  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  2 
years  ago.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try $85  million  an  hour  is  a  lot  of 
money.  I  have  talked  to  many  of  my 
constituents  who  tell  me  that  they  are 
getting  more  government  than  they 
want  with  $85  million  an  hour. 

But  that  is  not  good  enough:  2  years 
later,  the  Federal  budget  calls  for 
spending  $100  million  an  hour.  Just 
think  of  it.  every  10  hours  means  $1 
billion.  Just  think  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  10  hours  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  $1  billion.  ^ — ^ 

That  is  our  problem.  We  cannot/add 
programs  like  this  and  expect  to  ever 
solve  the  problem.  The  only.'Way  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  problem  is  to 
look  at  the  cause,  not  treat  the  symp- 
toms. The  cause  is  that  it  is  costing 
too  much  money  to  produce  steel  in 
the  United  States  of  America  today, 
and  adding  more  Federal  programs  is 
going  to  do  nothing  to  reduce  that  cost 
of  steel  production.  Reducing  the  cost 
of  steel  production  is  the  only  way  to 
restore  those  jobs.  If  it  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages,  a  reduction  in  capital 
costs,  a  reduction  in  taxes  in  order  to 
restore  the  competitive  position  of  the 
American  steel  producer,  that  is  what 
this  country  is  going  to  have  to  do. 
The  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better  off  we 
will  all  be,  and  the  belter  off  those 
workers  will  be  in  Cleveland,  Wheel- 
ing, and  other  cities  where  those 
people  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  provide  health 
insurance  for  the  unemployed. 

As  has  already  been  stated  during 
this  debate,  even  with  an  economic  re- 
covery touching  some  portions  of  this 
county,  there  are  some  States,  such  as 
my  home  Stave  of  Michigan,  where 
unemployment  is  still  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. With  11.3  percent  unemployment. 
Michigan  is  still  worse  off  than  was 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  during  the 
depth  of  the  recession.  Many  of  these 
people  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  The  longer 
they  go  without  the  health  insurance 
which  they  had  available  to  them 
when  they  were  still  employed,  the 
longer  their  health  concerns  may  be 
neglected,  and  the  greater  may  be  the 
ultin\site  cost  of  curing  illness.  So,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  this  amendment  will 
be  saving  individuals  and  the  Govern- 
ment from  having  to  pay  even  higher 
medical  bills  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  For  many  of  those  people 
for  whom  the  recovery  is  still  a  head- 
line and  not  a  paycheck,  this  amend- 
ment is  still  urgently  needed. # 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  find  myself  in  opposition 
to  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Heinz.  As  one  who  had  supported 
his  efforts  in  the  past  to  develop  a 
health  benefits  program  for  unem- 
ployed individuals,  I  first  would  like  to 
commend  him  for  his  continued  ef- 
forts on  this  issue. 

As  many  of  my  Finance  Committee 
colleagues  have  indicated,  the  circum- 
stances have  changed  significantly 
since  we  first  undertook  to  develop  a 
health  insurance  program.  My  original 
support  for  this  concept  hinged  on  the 
Congress  finding  a  funding  mechanism 
for  the  program.  Last  November,  the 
funding  mechanism  of  the  program 
which  was  proposed  was  changing  the 
income  averaging  laws.  Income  averag- 
ing was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
during  consideration- of  the  deficit  re- 
duction package.  I  opposed  changes  in 
the  committee  at  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  income  averaging  is 
to  help  prevent  individuals  with  eratic 
income  from  facing  a  heavy  tax 
burden  in  those  years  when  they  re- 
ceived higher  income.  Farmers  are 
among  those  workers  who  do  not  have 
a  steady  flow  of  constant  income. 
Rather,  they  are  subject  to  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  their  earnings.  In  Iowa,  10- 
15  percent  of  the  tax  returns  prepared 
by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  in  any  given 
year  use  income  averaging.  In  fact,  80 
percent  of  Iowa  farmers  have  used 
income  averaging  at  one  point. 

In  view  of  the  recent  turn  of  events 
in  the  farm  economy,  this  is  definitely 
not  the  time  to  be  revising  the  income 
averaging  provisions,  and   I  strongly 


regret  that  the  Finance  Committee 
chose  to  modify  such  an  important 
tool  for  farmers  and  many  other  tax- 
payers with  widely  fluctuating  income. 
I  could  not  support  any  new  program 
which  ties  its  financing,  no  matter 
how  tenuous  that  link  might  be,  to 
detrimental  revisions  in  income  aver- 
aging. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment 
does  not  diminish  my  concern  with  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed.  Even 
though  we  have  seen  reductions  in  the 
unemployment  fate,  pockets  of  very 
high  unemployment  areas  still  exist.  I 
realize  it  is  of  little  comfort  to  individ- 
uals unable  to  find  work  to  say  that 
unemployment  rates  are  coming  down. 
Nonetheless,  it  appears  to  this  Senator 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  f.t  this 
time  to  create  a  new  program,  no 
matter  how  it  is  financed,  which  might 
have  the  efj^t  of  thwarting  the  eco- 
nomic rec©^r^  so  crucial  to  all  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Again,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
diligence.  I  would  merely  conclude  by 
saying  that  at  a  time  in  which  we  are 
trying  to  make  some  real  strides  in 
closing  the  deficit,  it  would  be  unwise 
for  us  to  adopt  a  new  spending  pro- 
gram. Sustained  growth  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy  is  the  most  important 
task  before  us,  and  I  cannot  support 
any  proposal  which  might  Jeopardize 
our  attaining  that  goal. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, which  will  provide  critically 
needed  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  recession  which  this  Nation  has 
experienced  these  past  2  years  has  re- 
sulted in  a  catastrophic  unemploy- 
ment rate  unparalleled  since  the 
Great  Depression.  As  a  result,  growing 
numbers  of  workers  and  their  families 
have  lost  their  employment  based 
group  health  benefits  and  their  em- 
ployers" contributions  toward  the  costs 
of  such  important  protection. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  group 
health  insurance  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  is  not  a  new  problem, 
but  the  current  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment makes  the  matter  of  particu- 
lar national  concern. 

The  cyclical  nature  of  business  re- 
cessions has  generated  considerable 
legislative  interest  in  protecting  the 
health  benefits  of  workers  during  a 
period  of  temporary  loss  of  work  such 
that  by  1980  some  29  States  had  en- 
acted legislation  that  generally  re- 
quired conversion  features  as  part  of 
group  plans  to  allow  workers  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  coverage.  None 
of  the  State  laws,  however:  require 
any  employer  to  continue  its  contribu- 
tion toward  the  costs  of  health  bene- 
fits. 
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Collective  bargaining  has  tended  to 
provide  benefits  for  a  longer  period  of 
unemployment  under  negotiated  plans 
for  most  v^orkers,  generally  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  This  rarely  ex- 
tends, however,  beyond  6  months,  a 
not  unusual  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment for  our  current  recession.  Since 
extended  benefits  commonly  go  to  the 
most  senior  employee,  it  is  the  more 
recently  hired  first  to  be  laid  off 
worker  who  experiences  the  greatest 
benefit  loss.  A  social  security  study  in 
1975  indicated  that  50  to  60  percent  of 
unemployed  workers  lost  their  health 
insurance  for  22  weeks  and  only  20  to 
14  percent  of  these  substituted  individ- 
ual insurance  plans.  The  duration  and 
depth  of  this  recession  surely  would 
suggest  a  similar  or  worse  condition. 

Mr.  President,  in  general  the  unem- 
ployed worker  who  has  lost  his  em- 
ployer-based health  coverage  has  been 
unable  either  to  afford  coverage  with 
a  substitute  policy  or  to  obtain  cover- 
age under  existing  public  health  care 
programs. 

Although  the  recently  passed  jobs 
bill  did  provide  additional  funds,  the 
maximum  allowable  by  law,  for  mater- 
nal child  and  community  clinics,  this 
measure  is  woefully  inadequate  to  ad- 
dress the  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  solution 
clearly  rests  in  a  healthy  economy  and 
job  opportunities  for  all  workers.  Until 
that  occurs,  we  must  provide  these 
de.sperately  needed  health  benefits  to 
ease  the  suffering  of  those  families 
currently  within  the  unemployed 
ranks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment or  not.  I  know  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  are  willing  to  do 
that.  I  suggest  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided, 10  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  will  be  fine.  I 
intend  to  yield  back  our  part  of  the 
time,  assuming  that  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  do  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  1  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
;     the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
I        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  reasons  why  we  should  not  agree 
to  this  amendment.  First,  because  a 
public  program  to  fund  health  bene- 
fits no  longer  meets  a  pressing  need: 
second,  because  the  private  sector  pro- 
visions will  impose  a  burden  on  em- 
ployers who  need  their  available  re- 
sources  to   hire   workers   and   get   on 


with  the  recovery;  and  third,  because 
the  program  has  not  been  financed. 

Civilian  employment  now  stands  at 
104.1  million,  an  all-time  high.  In  the 
last  16  months,  5.1  million  jobs  have 
been  created,  including  2.2  million  new- 
jobs  for  women. 

Although  unemployment  remained 
steady  at  8.8  million  m  March,  3.1  mil- 
lion unemployed  have  gone  back  to 
work  since  November  1982.  And  the 
unemployment  rate  has  fallen  by  2.9 
points. 

Whereas  10.7  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  was  out  of  work  in  late 
1982,  that  number  has  dropped  to  7.8 
percent.  For  adult  wage  earners  the 
rate  is  even  lower  at  6.8  percent. 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons 
who  had  lost  their  last  job  continues 
to  decline.  Of  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed in  March,  only  53  percent 
were  job  losers. 

When  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
sidered a  program  of  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed,  there  was  interest 
in  placing  a  continued  coverage  re- 
quirement on  private  employers.  The 
main  reason  we  failed  to  act  was  un- 
certainty over  the  cost  of  such  a  re- 
quirement. Although  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Officp  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry indicate  that  in  the  aggregate 
the  additional  co.st  of  extended  cover- 
age to  private  employers  could  be 
small,  that  is  not  what  small  employ- 
ers are  saying.  For  United  States  Steel 
or  other  large  employers  that  now  pro- 
vide extended  coverage  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining  the  cost  will  be 
nil.  However,  for  small  employers  that 
may  certainly  not  be  the  case. 

The  recovery  is  underway  and 
people  are  going  back  to  work.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  impose  any  ad- 
ditional burden  on  employers— large  or 
small. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  consider  how  the  private  sector 
might  be  approached  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  caused  by  a  reces- 
sion in  the  future.  The  best  way  to  ad- 
dress such  a  problem  is  to  work 
through  private  insurance  and  self-in- 
surers to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
benefits  and  open  enrollment  opportu- 
nities. This  is  a  matter  which  we 
intend  to  pursue.  It  is  an  approach 
which  makes  the  most  sense  but 
should  not  be  forced  on  employers  at 
this  time. 

The  health  benefits  this  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  are  not  financed  by 
new  dollars.  The  sponsor  simply  refers 
to  provisions  already  contained  in  the 
deficit  reduction  package.  When  such 
^enefits  were  considered  last  year, 
Doth  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee recognized  that  funds  needed  to  be 
made  available  to  finance  such  a  pro- 
gram. That  need  is  no  less  important 
today.  A  spending  program  such  as 
this  should  not  be  created  simply  by 
adding  to  the  deficit. 


Mr.  President,  I  originally  supported 
this  proposal.  However,  since  that 
time,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  dramatically.  Without  a  ques- 
tion, it  is  still  a  very  big  issue  in  the 
States  of  the  principal  sponsors.  Sena- 
tor Heinz  and  Senator  Riegle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  at 
one  time  we  agreed  on  financing, 
today  you  could  argue  it  either  way. 
We  argue  that  it  is  not  financed,  and 
the  sponsors  argue  that  it  was  fi- 
nanced and  that,  in  effect,  we  have 
changed  the  rules. 

I  think  the  issue  has  been  rather 
clearly  stated.  It  is  an  important  issue. 
There  is  some  concern  about  whether 
this  deserves  an  up-and-down  vote,  but 
I  hope  we  can  give  the  principal  spon- 
sor an  up-and-down  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  be  brief. 

As  was  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  and  partial 
author  of  the  language  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  offers  as  an 
amendment  today. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  both  Senators  from 
Pennsyhania,  not  only  for  their  com- 
mitment to  providing  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  but  also  for  the 
fact  that  both  of  them— and  iVhould 
also  include  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan— have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  their  State  with  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries, a  variety  of  businesses,  and  a 
variety  of  unemployed  persons,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  and  to  develop  the  most 
ap|*ropriate  solution.  For  this,  and  for 
Senator  Heinz's  commitment  to  the 
appropriateness  of  national  health 
care  policy  in  this  area.  I  rise  to  com- 
pliment them. 

But  I.  too,  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  will  do  it  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. One  reason  is  that  the  problem 
of  unemployment  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  it  was  when  we  first  started  to 
address  this  issue  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  will  not  repeal  the  statistics 
that  the  President  would  repeat,  like 
94.6  percent  of  the  people  in  factory 
employment  are  working,  because  if 
you  went  to  northern  Minnesota,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  northern  Indiana, 
or  southern  Michigan,  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  factory  employment,  you  are 
still  going  to  find  an  awful  lot  of 
middle-aged  workers  with  large  fami- 
lies with  no  prospects  for  a  job  in  their 
near-  or  long-term  future. 

So,  to  comment  on  the  statistics  and 
to  comment  on  what  is  happening  to 
unemployment  does  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  To  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  appropriateness  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

We  have  explored,  over  a  period  of 
almost   a   year   and    a   half   now,   the 
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block  grant  approach  to  buying  insur- 
ance with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  But  people  at  the  State 
and  local  level  cannot  find  a  lot  of  en- 
thusiasm for  this  approach  even 
though  we  all  think  it  makes  sense. 
And  if  you  go  to  the  unions  who  repre- 
sent many  of  the  unemployed  workers, 
they  characterize  this  approach  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  The  unions  think 
it  is  meaningless  and  they  are  not 
going  to  support  it. 

So  it  has  become  difficult  to  find 
support  out  there  for  anything  other 
than  a  concept  called  continuity  of 
benefits  and  so  this  is  the  issue  we  are 
now  starting  to  explore  and  not  just 
we  in  Government  but  people  in  the 
private  sector  as  well. 

I  have  here  a  publication  of  the 
Washington  Business  Group  on 
Health  dated  April  21,  1983.  In  this 
report,  they  show  national  trends  in 
extending  health  benefits  beyond  the 
termination  of  employment.  It  shows 
that  many  companies  are  moving  to  1- 
month  extensions,  some  to  1-month- 
plus.  and  others  are  at  6  months  to  2 
years  of  coverage  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  employment.  It  also  shows 
that  these  companies  have  logically  re- 
lated the  continuity  of  benefits  to  the 
length  of  employment.  For  example,  if 
you  look  at  persons  with  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  category  of  2  to  10  years, 
you  will  find  most  companies  provide 
continuity  of  coverage  for  at  least  6 
months,  with  some  providing  coverage 
up  to  a  year  to  2  years  after  termina- 
tion of  employment.  You  find  the 
same  provisions  for  continuity  of  cov- 
erage when  you  look  at  those  with  10 
years  of  service  or  more. 

So  the  point  is.  that  employers  are 
already  providing  health  care  coverage 
beyond  termination  or  suspension  of 
employment  and  what  they  are  doing 
makes  sense. 

The  question  now  is  whether  we 
should  mandate  this  very  good  con- 
cept for  everyone  in  the  country.  My 
answer  is.  that  perhaps  at  some  point 
in  time  we  should.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  afford  to  do  it  now  when 
we  are  just  coming  out  of  a  recession. 
Such  a  mandate  would  affect  a  wide 
variety  of  companies  and  not  just  the 
steel  or  automobile  industry  which  al- 
ready has  a  lot  of  continuity  of  cover- 
age. It  would  adversely  affect  a  lot  of 
small,  medium,  and  large-sized  em- 
ployers who  are  having  a  difficult  time 
making  ends  meet  to  say  nothing 
about  meeting  the  high  cost  of  buying 
health  insurance  for  their  employees. 

So.  while  I  compliment  the  Senator 
for  his  commitment,  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  issue.  I  would  advise 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  us  to  come  to  the  judgment  that 
every  employment  entity  in  this  coun- 
try ought  to  adopt  this  particular  solu- 
tion. Certainly  this  is  not  the  time  for 
us  to  go  the  so  called  welfare  route  by 
creating  block  grants  for  the  purchase 


of    health    insurance    for    the    unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  on  January  25, 
1984.  the  Steel  Valley  Unemployed 
Center  located  'n  Homestead.  PA.  re- 
leased a  survey  of  671  people  who 
either  were  or  are  now  unemployed. 
The  results  of  this  survey  depict  the 
high  levels  of  unemployment  that  still 
exist  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  continuing  need  to  focus  Fed- 
eral attention  and  assistance  to  these 
depressed  areas,  which  appears  to  be 
especially  true  where  health  care  is 
concerned. 

Unemployment  figures  have  recently 
received  front  page  attention  with  na- 
tional rates  of  unemployment  declin- 
ing dramatically  from  9.5  percent  in 
August  of  1983  to  8  percent  in  January 
1984.  Nonetheless,  as  the  results  of  the 
Steel  Valley  survey  cautions,  these  na- 
tional figures  do  not  tell  the  complete 
story.  In  part,  these  figures  distort  the 
real  picture:  in  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties across  the  United  States,  large 
pockets  of  unemployment  still  exist 
and  are  causing  severe  hardship 
among  many  American  families;  9  mil- 
lion Americans  are  still  looking  for 
work  but  cannot  find  suitable  employ- 
ment. Many  have  been  unemployed 
for  more  than  1  year  and  have  ex- 
hausted Federal  benefits.  In  addition, 
a  great  number  of  unemployed  work- 
ers have  lost  all  health  benefits  and 
are  putting  off  needed  medical  care. 

The  Steel  Valley  Unemployed 
Center  survey  supports  this  conten- 
tion. Of  the  628  respondents  to" ques- 
tions regarding  income  status.  222 
people,  or  35.3  percent,  reported  no 
income  at  all  while  an  additional  312 
people,  or  49.5  percent,  reported  un- 
employment compensation  or  welfare 
payments  as  their  only  income  source. 
In  addition,  of  the  671  respondents  to 
questions  regarding  medical  coverage 
268  people,  or  39.9  percent,  reported 
no  health  insurance  protection  and  75 
people,  or  11.1  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion surveyed  required  immediate  care 
but  were  forced  to  delay  treatment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  continued  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  I  have  also  fully  supported 
creation  of  a  Federal  program  de- 
signed to  provide  coverage  to  unem- 
ployed workers  in  need  of  health  care 
and  will  continue  to  seek  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  survey  conducted  by 
the  Steel  Valley  Unemployed  Center 
of  Homestead  reminds  us  all  that  the 
problem  for  the  unemployed  and  unin- 
sured has  not  gone  away,  and  that  the 
need  for  Federal  action  remains  para- 


mount. While  we  have  taken  some 
steps  forward  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, it  is  clear  that  a  compre- 
hensive reform  of  this  program  must 
be  a  high  national  priority.  In  addi- 
tion. I  believe  this  survey  documents, 
once  again,  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  unemployed  are  at  substan- 
tial health  risk  because  they  lack 
health  insurance  coverage.  For  this 
reason.  I  believe  we  need  action,  our 
amendment  to  provide  assistance  to 
unemployed  workers  who  have  lost 
needed  health  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  Steel  Valley 
Unemployed  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foliows: 

Steel  Valley  Unemployed  Center 

December  1983-January  1984.  unem- 
ployed survey  of  medical  and  income  needs. 

Total  surveyed:  Income  628;  medical  671 
•  not  all  answered  all  parts);  jobs  question 
385  (not  on  all  forms). 

Income  628: 

No  income.  222  equals  35.3  percent; 

VC  only.  184  equals  29.2  percent; 

Welfare,  128  equals  20.3  percent; 

Part  time.  88  equals  14.0  percent; 

Full  time.  13  equals  2  percent;  3  at  more 
10.47  percent)  10  at  le.s.s  (1.6  percent). 

Medical  insurance  671: 

Yes.  403  equals  60  percent  (pXivale  225 
plus  welfare  178); 

No.  268  equals  39.9  percent; 

Private.  225  equals  33.5  percent/<16.6  per- 
cent equals  less  .spouse  coverage^ 

Spouse,  114  equals  16.9  percent  (111  pur- 
chased policy  equals  16.5  percent,  sub.  fm 
225P); 

Welfare.  178  equals  26.5  percent; 

Rejected  by  welfare.  100  equals  14.9  per- 
cent. 

Need  immediate  care  with  no  insurance. 
75  equals  11.1  percent,  with  insurance,  41 
equals  10.1  percent. 

Would  vote  for  a  Federal  jobs  program 
385  total  (not  on  all  forms): 

Yes,  380  equals  98.7  percent; 

No,  5  equals  1.3  percent. 

Survey  sources:  Steel  Valley  Unemployed 
Center  files.  USW  1397  Christmas  Party, 
Local  61  Marine  and  Shipbuilders  Christma-s 
Party,  United  Electrical  Local  610,  St. 
Peters  Food  Bank  for  McKeesport-Clairton 
area  and  railroad  workers  local  UTU  3263. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might  just 
agree  to  5  minutes  on  a  side  equally  di- 
vided. Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  only  about  4 
minutes  worth. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  yield  back  the 
time  and  have  it  at  least  nailed  down. 
Some  Members  were  asking  about 
voting  before  noon. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  'he  chairman  of  our  committee 
that  will  be  fine. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

I  have  listened  to  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DURENBERGER).  who  says 
that  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Senator  Durenberger  if  the  time 
for  the  program  were  last  year  instead 
of  this  year.  We  came  very  close  to 
having  this  program  adopted  last  year. 
On  May  5,  1983,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  9. 
there  was  approval  of  a  form  of  health 
coverage  for  the  unemployed  by  this 
body.  My  sense  is  that  at  least  for  a 
State  like  Pennsylvania  there  contin- 
ues to  be  an  urgent  need  for  this  kind 
of  assistance  to  the  unemployed,  and  I 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  having  visited 
all  of  Pennsylvania's  67  counties 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  having 
some  50-plus  open  hou.se  town  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

Just  last  week,  and  I  wish  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  could  have  been 
present  in  the  Senate  caucus  room. 
there  was  a  large  delegation  of  people 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  perhaps 
1.000  in  number,  who  brought  their 
problems  to  this  body,  and  high  on 
their  list  were  their  difficulties  in  sus- 
taining life  and  limb,  in  paying  the 
mortgages  on  their  houses  which 
would  have  been  subject  to  foreclosure 
and  in  paying  very  high  medical  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  widespread  loss  of 
health  care  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed is  a  potentially  devastating  ca- 
tastrophe. Millions  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  face  serious 
long-term  health  risks  unless  afford- 
able health  care  insurance  is  restored 
to  them. 

The  unemployed  find  themselves  in 
an  impossible  financial  bind.  Premi- 
ums for  individual  policies  cost  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  group  policy  they 
joined  at  work.  These  higher  premi- 
ums could  consume  up  to  one-half  of 
each  monthly  unemployment  compen- 
sation check.  And  by  accepting  unem- 
ployment benefits,  or  taking  a  part- 
time  job,  they  become  ineligible  for 
welfare  medical  assistance. 

Faced  with  so  many  competing  bills 
for  basic  needs,  jobless  workers  are 
passing  up  health  care.  According  to 
various  reports,  pregnant  women  are 
foregoing  prenatal  medical  care,  sur- 
gery is  being  postponed,  and  prescrip- 
tions are  being  ignored  because  they 
are  just  too  costly.  The  tragic  result 
will  almost  certainly  be  that  minor 
health  ailments  will   become  serious. 


and  simple  health  problems  will  reap- 
pear as  traumatic  medical  emergencies 
that  might  have  been  avoided  with 
timely,  routine  health  care. 

This  is  a  national  problem  requiring 
a  national  solution. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  economy  has  improved  and  that 
there  is  no  need  for  health  care  cover- 
age for  the  unemployed.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  a  State  such  as  mine,  there  are 
pockets  of  unemployment  which  are 
still  devastated.  While  the  total  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  for  1983 
was  9.6  percent  it  was  11.8  percent  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  rate 
for  1983  was  22  percent  above  national 
average.  Even  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1984.  Pennsylvania's  statistics  show 
that  we  are  about  15  percent  above 
the  Nation's  unemployment  rate. 

In  April  of  last  year.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  of  western  Pennsylvania  recog- 
nized the  need  for  assisting  the  unem- 
ployed who  had  lost  their  employer- 
based  health  insurance.  The  company 
set  up  a  program  for  the  unemployed 
which  subsidized  the  premiums  and  re- 
duced the  usual  consumer  fee  by  40 
percent.  Unfortunately.  1  year  later 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  is  discontinu- 
ing the  plan,  not  because  there  is  not 
the  need,  but  because  it  is  losing  so 
much  money  it  cannot  continue  the 
program.  As  of  February  12.  1984. 
there  were  7,558  subscribers,  and  that 
does  not  include  all  of  the  family 
members  covered.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  estimates  that  the  program  is 
covering  about  21.000  people.  In  1984. 
that  is,  in  the  past  3  months,  4.700 
people  have  signed  up.  And  this  pro- 
gram is  just  for  western  Pennsylvania, 
covering  29  of  our  67  counties.  Not  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  these  figures  do 
not  begin  to  cover  all  of  those  who  are 
unemployed  who  have  lost  benefits 
but  who  are  not  participating  in  the 
subsidized  program  because  they 
cannot  even  afford  the  reduced  premi- 
um which  averages  about  $73  per 
month  per  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  sector  por- 
tion of  this  bill  will  help  alleviate  the 
financial  difficulties  both  individuals 
and  the  health  services  are  encounter- 
ing as  a  result  of  unemployment. 

The  private  sector  section  of  the  bill 
is  to  insure  foresight  for  any  future  re- 
cessions. During  the  1974-75  recession, 
health  plans  for  the  unemployed  were 
discussed  in  great  detail  but  nothing 
was  implemented  either  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  or  as  a  future  safeguard, 
^ess  than  10  years  later.  Congress 
found  itself  debating  the  same  issue 
all  over  again,  virtually  coming  up 
with  many  of  the  same  ideas.  But 
nothing,  other  than  a  few  Band-Aid 
approaches,  was  passed. 

We  have  found  that  the  average  un- 
employed worker  had  lost  benefits  for 
3  months  until  other  employment 
could  be  found— thus  the  logic  for 
mandating  continued  coverage  at  the 


same  benefit  level  and  the  same  em- 
ployer/employee premium  cost  shar- 
ing arrangement  for  up  to  3  months 
but  in  no  case  for  a  number  of  months 
greater  than  the  unemployed  worker's 
period  of  employment.  If  we  establish 
this  now.  we  will  not  encounter  the 
overwhelming  problems  which  we 
faced  in  the  past  two  recessions  in  any 
future  recessions.  This  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  panacea  but  a  means  to  avoid 
some  of  the  catastrophies  we  experi- 
enced these  past  2  years. 

It  is  my  sense.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  body  has  considered  at  length  this 
proposal  over  the  course  of  the  past 
year-and-a-half  and  we  have  been  on 
the  brink  of  passage.  Only  the  absence 
of  an  opportunity  to  take  up  this  legis- 
lation last  year  led  to  its  not  being 
passed  at  that  time. 

This  idea  originated  when  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  visited  Midland,  PA.  in 
March  1983  and  the  Record  will  show 
the  continuous  line  of  activity  from 
that  date  until  this  one.  I  believe  the 
need  has  been  established.  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  reasonably  scaled-back 
program  which  targets  those  who  are 
in  greatest  need.  And  I  urge  that  the 
body  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I  wonder  if  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  cost  of  this 
amendment  is  $700  million.  $450  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  Eligibility  is  to 
be  restricted  to  unemployed  workers 
entitled  to  receive  unemployment  ben- 
efits who  were  enrolled  in  an  employer 
group  health  plan;  $700  million  will 
not  come  close  to  covering  this  target- 
ed group.  And  what  about  the  individ- 
ual who  was  employed  but  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  his  employer's  plan?  The 
former  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  while 
the  latter  is  not. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  that 
what  he  has  described  is  not  an  enti- 
tlement to  eligibility  but  a  limitation 
as  to  eligibility,  and  the  legislation 
specifically  provides  for  the  States 
who  are  the  instrumentalities  that  will 
have  great  flexibility  in  administering 
the  program  to  set  substantially  tight- 
ened eligibility  in  proportion  to  the 
need  and  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  have  time  to  get  involved  inj 
lengthy  debate  because  I  agreed  to 
forward  under  the  time  agreement 
appreciate  where  the  Senator  '  is 
coming  from,  but  I  disagree  totally 
with  his  conclusions. 
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Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  this  tax  bill  is  reduce  the  defi- 
cits, but  if  we  pass  this,  we  will  estab- 
hsh  new  entitlement  program  which 
would  provide  for  health  and  accident 
insurance  for  unemployed  at  a  cost  of 
$700  million  to  the  taxpayers. 

Health  and  accident  insurance,  for 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  it.  is  very 
expensive.  It  costs  about  $2,000  for  a 
family  annually.  To  provide  this  cover- 
age for  the  roughly  9  to  10  million 
people  who  are  unemployed  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  bil- 
lion. This  proposal  is  simply  the  first 
segment  of  program  which  will  con- 
stantly increase  in  both  cost  and  cov- 
erage. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  a  $4  bil- 
lion program  over  its  initial  3-year 
phase.  Even  that  large  expenditure  is 
insufficient.  And  the  demand  for  this 
expansion  will  be  very  great  since 
there  are  many  people  out  there  who 
are  unemployed  who  do  not  have 
health  and  accident  insurance,  who, 
once  they  see  their  neighbor  receiving 
the  benefit,  will  want  to  receive  it  as 
well.  They  will  feel  that  it  is  unfair. 
And  they  will  be  right;  there  would  be 
inequity.  And  how  do  we  deal  with  the 
many  people  who  are  employed  who 
do  not  have  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance? The  inequities  are  only  furth- 
ered. 

There  would  be  a  tremendous 
demand  on  Congress  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  devoted  to  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  limit.  Accepting  this 
amendment  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  national 
health  insurance,  and  it  is  a  step  that 
this  country  cannot  afford  with  the 
current  deficit.  I  thought  this  was  a 
tax  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  If  we  enact  a  brand 
new  entitlement  program  that  has  vir- 
tually unlimited  demand,  we  will  only 
defeat  the  very  purpose  for  consider- 
ation of  this  tax  passage. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  our 
wisdom,  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, and  that  is  to  get  Federal  defi- 
cits under  control.  Continually  we 
hear  people  across  the  country  say. 
■yes.  we  need  to  contain  and  restrain 
entitlements."  And  at  the  same  time, 
when  we  come  back  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  we  find  a  lot  of  us  are  voting  for 
brandnew  entitlement  programs  be- 
cause there  is  a  constituency  we  are 
trying  to  appease. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
people  that  would  love  to  see  this  pro- 
gram enacted.  But  I  will  tell  you  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  the 
people  who  would  have  to  pay  the  bill, 
the  working  people  of  this  country, 
would  regret  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  not  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  in  1.  second  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  But  I  would  hate  for 
anybody  to  be  under  the  impression  or 
misimpression  that  there  is  any  enti- 
tlement to  any  individual  under  this 
amendment.  On  the  very  first  page  of 
the  amendment,  let  me  read  the  oper- 
ative paragraph  which  says: 
any  State  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4))  may 
establish  a  program  under  this  section  for 
providing  health  care  coverage  for  unem- 
ployed workers,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups  of 
individuals  (and  their  immediate  families) 
who  shall  be  covered  under  the  program, 
the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program,  as  the  State  determines 
to  be  appropriate,  except  that  — 

And  then  we  list  limitations  on  eligi- 
bility at  length. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  simply  a  pro- 
gram that  goes  to  the  States  as  a  block 
grant  that  phases  down.  We  say  that  if 
they  are  going  to  use  it.  they  use  it 
under  certain  constraints.  Anti  it  is,  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues,  not  an  enti- 
tlement program  in  any  way. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding.  I  did  not  get  involved  in 
this  dialog  because  of  our  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  Senator  said  there  is  not  an  en- 
titlement. As  I  understand  it.  there 
would  be  a  State  block  grant.  So  the 
State  of  Peruisylvania  would  receive  so 
much  money.  I  assume  this  would  be 
allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  unemployment  insurance  claims. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  is  a  mechanism 
established  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  the  States  that 
have  the  highest  unemployment 
would  receive  the  most? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  sensitive  to  the  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Then  these  States 
which  receive  the  block  grant  would 
determine  who  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit.  Those  individuals 
that  meet  those  eligibility  require 
ments  would  be  entitled  to  receive  it. 
We  are  talking  about  Federal  money 
and  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $31  billion 
in  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits last  year? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Senator's  question.  I  will  assume 
that  he  is  correct.  As  to  the  first  part, 
the  legislation  has  been  intentionally 
drawn  so  that  the  States  are  not  com- 
pelled to  establish  even  within  a  State 
an  individual  entitlement  in  particu- 
lar, because  some  of  us  believe  that  it 
may  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
money— in  certain  communities  where 
the  provider  network  is  appropriate, 
the  State  may  want  to  make  grants  to 


institutions  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  people  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  through 
the  public  hospital,  the  nonprofit  hos- 
pital there. 

So  I  would  only  .say  to  my  friend 
that  it  is  not  predetermined  that  there 
is  individual  eligibility  necessitated 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  may  be  listening  off 
the  floor.  I  would  hope  that  the  oppo- 
sition by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  my  own  opposition,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  this  bill 
does  not  indicate  an  insensitivity  to 
the  problem.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
just  because  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics are  going  down  does  not  mean 
that  2.000  unemployed  people  will  not 
show  up  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room 
and  say,  "we  have  a  problem."  And  it 
is  not  to  say  that  the  reflections  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  traveled  to  67  counties  of  his 
State,  are  not  accurate  impressions. 
There  is  a  serious  problem  out  there. 
The  question  is  how  best  to  deal  with 
it. 

I  just  got  off  the  telephone  about  an 
hour  ago  with  a  newly  famous  Ameri- 
can in  the  health  policy  field,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  Dick  Lamm,  who 
recently  made  some  statements  about 
how  long  people  ought  to  live  and 
why.  He  called  me  with  regard  to  an- 
other provision  of  this  bill  which  has 
to  do  with  the  medicaid  cap.  But  we 
got  to  talking  about  the  subject  of 
home  health  care  programs,  which  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
cares  about,  and  health  care  for  the 
unemployed.  One  of  the  remarks  he 
shared  with  me  is  that  one  of  these 
days  we  in  Washington  ought  to  stop 
conceiving  exactly  what  is  good  for 
the  folks  out  there  in  the  States. 

He  is  going  to  participate  sometime 
later  this  spring  in  a  day-long  hearing 
in  the  Finance  Committee's  Health 
Subcommittee  on  this  and  other  prob 
lems  of  the  medically  disadvantaged. 
The  medically  disadvantaged  includes 
those  who  are  temporarily  unem- 
ployed, permanently  unemployed,  ref- 
ugees, and  all  low  income  people.  We 
will  be  lookng  at  what  the  appropriate 
roles  are  for  the  private  sector  and  the 
local.  State  and  Federal  governments, 
in  the  provision  of  health  care  for  the 
medically  disadvantaged  given  the  lim- 
ited resources  that  are  available  for 
this  task. 

So  I  am  sure  we  will  be  back  here 
again  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a  more  appropriate  solu- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Levin  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
absent . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 
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Biden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D  Amalo 

Dixon 

Dodd 

EaKlelon 

Ford 


Abdnor 

Andrew.s 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baurus 

Boren 

Boschwjtz 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

E:ast 

E\ans 

Exon 

Cam 


Benlsen 
DeConcmi 


YEAS-39 
Glenn 
Hawkins 
Heinz 
Huddleslon 
Inouye 
Jepsen 
Kennedy 
Lautenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 
Mathia-s 
Mal«unaga 
Melcher 

NAYS-57 

Gorton 

Gras.sley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hechl 

HeHin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphri  y 

Johnston 

Ka&sebauin 

Hasten       / 

Liaxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 


Metzenbaum 

Mo.vnihan 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanps 

Sa-s-ser 

Specter 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Steveris 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Goldaaler 
Hart 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2930)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2931 

(Purpose:    To    strike    section    183    of    the 
amendment   (No.   2902)   proposed   by   Mr. 
Dole  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long) 
Mr.   DANFORTH.   Mr.   President,   I 

send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth) for  himself  and  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  F^Rcv.  and  Mr.  Bentsen 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2931 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  531.  strike  out  all  beginning  with 
line  I,  through  line  20. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  let  me  let  the  Members 
know  that  we  have  four  or  five  amend- 
ments that  are  not  controversial.  That 
information  may  give  those  who  do 
not  have  amendments  a  chance  to  gel 
some  lunch.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  another  vote  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator,  when  these  noncon- 
troversial  amendments  come  up,  tell 
us  what  the  impact  will  be? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Finance  Committee  was  con- 
sidering the  bill  now  before  us.  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  and  I  proposed  an  ex- 
planation of  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  as  part  of  the  bill.  We  felt  that  ex- 
panding the  alternative  minimum  tax 
was  not  only  a  good  way  to  raise  some 
additional  revenue,  but  to  achieve 
some  important  tax  equity. 

The  amendment  we  put  forward  in- 
cluded two  new  preference  items  in 
computing  the  alternative  minimum 
tax.  One  was  the  inclusion  of  section 
911  income  relating  to  the  special  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  doing  business 
abroad,  and  the  other  was  the  inclu- 
sion as  a  preference  item  of  losses  gen- 
erated by  passive  investments. 

As  the  Finance  Committee  contin- 
ued working  on  this  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  proposal,  the  proposal,  over 
a  period  of  time,  got  whittled  down. 
By  the  lime  the  bill  was  reported  out, 
all  that  was  left  in  the  expanded  alter- 
native minimum  tax  was  the  inclusion 
of  section  911  income.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  Americans  who  are  living 
abroad  and  doing  business  abroad  will 
be  taxed  significantly  higher  than 
they  are  now. 

Mr.  F*resident,  this  amendment 
strikes  the  section  from  the  bill.  It  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 


MoYNiHAN,  Senator  Chafee.  and  Sena- 
tor Percy. 

I  think  that  some  of  us  at  least  rec- 
ognize that  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  is  a  good  concept  and  that  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  should  be  ex- 
panded. However,  to  single  out  section 
911  income  as  the  sole  way  of  expand- 
ing the  alternative  minimum  tax  is  to 
target  those  Americans  who  are  living 
abroad  and  doing  business  abroad,  and 
it  is  widely  thought  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  further  exacerbate  the  sig- 
nificant trade  deficit  which  the  United 
States  is  now  experiencing. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  last  year  had  a  trade 
deficit  of  about  $70  billion.  It  is  said 
that  this- year,  the  trade  deficits  will 
go  well  over  $100  billion.  If  this  provi- 
sion were  to  stay  in  the  bill,  the  effect 
of  it  is.  for  example,  that  an  engineer 
in  Saudi  Arabia  earning  $50,000  would 
receive  a  tax  hike  of  $4,000.  One  earn- 
ing $80,000.  which  is  not  a  terribly 
higher  amount  of  income  of  somebody 
living  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  told, 
would  have  a  tax  increase  of  $10,000. 

The  revenue  effect  of  striking  this 
provision,  which  in  fact  is  Senator 
Moynihan's  and  my  provision,  is  a  re- 
duction in  revenue  of  $68  million  over 
the  3-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  not 
wanting  a  lot  of  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  affect  revenue.  My  staff  and 
the  Finance  Committee  staffs  have 
been  working  on  a  possible  approach 
to  try  to  make  up  some  of  the  revenue. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
have  an  amendment  which  he  will 
offer  immediately  after  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  only  make  up  the  $68 
million,  but  an  additional  $20  million 
to  boot. 

The  question  now.  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  on  the  first  of  the  two  amend- 
ments, which  is  the  deletion  of  the 
section  pertaining  to  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  and  its  applications  to 
section  911  income. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  described  his  amendment  ac- 
curately and  also  that  I  shall  follow  up 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  with  an  amendment  that 
will  pick  up  $88  million.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  that  deserves  adoption. 

The  law  is  generally  intended  to 
permit  two  corporations  to  file  a  con- 
solidated return  if  one  corporation 
owns  and  controls  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  other.  Unfortunately,  the  law. 
as  written,  is  more  generous  than  that. 
Taxpayers  have  been  using  creative 
capital  structures  so  as  to  be  eligible 
for  consolidation  in  situations  not  ap- 
propriate for  consolidation  and  to 
avoid  consolidation  in  situations  when 
it  should  not  be  avoided.  Taxpayers 
have  been  filing  consolidated  returns 
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in  Instances  where  one  owns  less  than 
20  percent  in  value  of  the  other.  As  a 
result,  corporations  with  substantial 
taxable  incomes  have  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  consolidated  return 
rules  to  use  the  tax  losses  of  other  cor- 
porations. In  essence,  the  former  are 
buying  tax  losses  of  the  latter. 

For  example,  in  one  recent  case  a 
corporation  with  taxable  income 
issued  common  stock  entitled  to  80 
percent  of  the  vote  but  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  dividends  to  another  corpo- 
ration with  tax  losses  so  that  the  two 
could  consolidate. 

In  general,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire one  corporation  to  own  80  per- 
cent of  the  vote  and  value  of  another 
before  the  two  could  consolidate.  Once 
consolidated,  the  two  could  continue 
to  consolidate  unless  the  percentage  of 
the  vote  owned  dropped  below  80  per- 
cent or  the  percentage  of  value  owned 
dropped  to  50  percent  or  below.  This 
latter  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  de- 
consolidation by  reason  of  small 
changes  in  the  relative  values  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  stock. 

The  amendment  would  be  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  1984. 
However,  it  would  not  apply  to  corpo- 
rations consolidated  under  present  law 
until  1988. 

The  amendment  would  raise  $88  mil- 
lion over  the  1984-87  period. 

It  would  be  my  intent  to  offer  that 
amendment  immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  'he  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  we 
could  just  briefly  trace  the  history  of 
the  911  provisions,  some  years  ago.  the 
Congress  enacted  laws  reversing  a 
longtime  procedure  in  this  coimtry 
which  was  to  exempt  income  earned 
abroad  in  order  to  make  our  workers 
abroad  competitive  with  other  nations. 
We  reversed  that  sometime  in  the 
1970s  and  the  result  was  that  our 
workers  abroad  were  subject  to  the 
full  U.S.  income  taxes  with  the  credits 
that  would  be  allowed  should  they  be 
paying  local  taxes. 

The  net  result  was  that  in  those 
hardship  posts  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly Saudi  Arabia— that  is  a  good  il- 
lustration but  it  applies  in  Africa  and 
in  a  whole  series  of  other  countries— 
our  engineering  companies  working 
there  were  required  practically  to  pay 
the  tax  that  was  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  our  workers,  thus 
making  the  employment  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens far  more  expensive  than  employ- 
ing citizens  of  other  nations.  It  was  a 
classic  case  of  the  United  States  shoot- 
ing itself  in  its  foot  because  what 
these  compsmies  did  was  to  hire  other 


nationalities  for  the  jobs  abroad  and 
the  net  result  was  a  loss  of  American 
jobs. 

So.  2  years  ago.  we  reversed  that,  as 
did  the  House,  and  we  changed  section 
911  to  provide  that  the  first  $80,000  of 
earned  income  abroad  was  tax-exempt, 
and  that  proceeded  upward  in  gradual 
steps  to  a  total  of  $95,000.  There  are 
some  provisions  dealing  with  housing 
as  well,  which  I  will  set  aside,  since 
they  are  not  covered  in  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  result  of  that  change  in  section 
911  is  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
employment  of  Americans  abroad  and 
our  large  American  engineering  com- 
panies no  longer  are  hiring  Britons,  or 
Canadians,  or  the  Swiss,  or  West  Ger- 
mans, or  whatever  it  might  be.  They 
are  returning  to  the  custom  of  hiring 
Americans;  we  have  had  testimony  to 
that  effect,  and  so  the  letters  have 
substantiated  this  as  well. 

Now.  unfortunately,  in  the  Finance 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  include 
more  income  as  preferred  income,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
plained, section  911  earnings  were  in- 
cluded but  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
it  did  not  cover  a  host  of  other  pre- 
ferred income.  It  ended  up  solely  with 
the  911  provisions.  So  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  moved  the  911  par- 
ticipants from  the  preferred  income 
section  where  they  had  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum tax. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  measure.  I 
point  out  to  those  who  might  have 
some  questions  about  all  of  this  that 
we  have  frozen  the  911  earned  income 
at  $80,000.  It  will  not  move  upward  in 
the  steps  as  originally  enacted  in  the 
legislation  we  passed  in  1981.  There  it 
would  have  moved  up  by  steps  from 
$80,000  to  $85,000  to  $90,000  and  final- 
ly going  to  $95,000  exempt  earned 
income.  This  freezes  it  at  $80,000.  We 
have  done  that  in  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  today. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  a  good  one.  It  means 
greater  employment  opportunities  for 
Americans.  The  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  that  if  we  did  not  pass  it,  we  will  not 
get  added  income  and  Americans 
abroad  will  just  be  replaced  by  foreign 
nationals.  So  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  one  looking  at  the  minimum  tax 
for  some  time  and  worried  at  just  how 
many  loopholes  there  are  in  the  mini- 
mum tax.  The  result  of  our  present 
system  still  is  that  we  have  literally 
thousands  of  people  who  earn  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  who  pay 
no  taxes— none  at  all— at  the  same 
time  that  other  Americans  are  paying 
in  many  instances  more  than  their  fair 
share.  And  so  it  has  been  my  intent,  as 


a  matter  of  fact,  to  offer  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  urging  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  report  out  com- 
prehensive tightening  of  the  minimum 
tax. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  understand 
the  amendment  is  aimed  at  this  piece- 
meal change  in  the  minimum  tax  and 
I  can  appreciate  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  for  proposing  this  kind  of 
a  piecemeal  change  to  it,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  this  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent that  we  will  not  look  at  this  911 
income  when  it  comes  to  the  compre- 
hensive review  which  I  understand  the 
Finance  Committee  is  going  to  make 
of  the  minimum  tax.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  give  us  some  assurance  that 
there  will  be  a  comprehensive  review. 
We  understand  that  December  is  the 
time  for  the  report  of  the  Treasury. 
Will  that  comprehensive  review  in- 
clude this  particular  exclusion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  he  expressed 
the  same  concern  as  I  think  most 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  shared,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  make  a  lot  of 
money  who  pay  very  little  tax.  Some 
are  overseas  and  some  are  under  sec- 
tion 911.  So  I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
indication  we  are  not  going  to  go  back 
and  look  at  911  and  the  entire  mini- 
mum tax.  It  would  seem  to  me.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the 
one  problem  we  have  with  the  volun- 
tary system  is  the  perception  that  the 
system  is  not  fair,  and  the  more  we  do 
to  broaden  the  base  and  to  make  cer- 
tain everybody  is  making  a  contribu- 
tion, the  more  we  are  going  to  have 
more  participation  in  the  tax  system. 
So  the  answer  is  an  assured  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  would 
strike  section  183  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Any  amount  of  revenue  that  could 
be  gained  from  the  postponement  of 
increases  in  the  foreign  earned  income 
exclusion  is  insignificant  compared  to 
the  potential  losses  in  American  jobs 
and  overseas  contracts.  With  our  grow- 
ing trade  and  budget  deficits,  there  is 
an  imperative  need  to  have  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  in  world  markets  to 
help  promote,  sell,  and  deliver  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee's proposal  to  hold  the  maxi- 
mum foreign  earned  income  exclusion 
at  its  1983  level  of  $80,000  per  year 
until  1988  would  have  worked  against 
this  goal. 

The  current  law  enacted  under  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA) 
governing  the  tax  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans overseas  was  designed  specifically 
to  get  more  Americans  into  the  inter- 
national markets  to  help  create  jobs  at 


home.  In  Illinois,  we  have  a  volumi- 
nous number  of  companies  selling 
abroad  and  whose  international  sales 
account  anywhere  from  5  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  sales.  This  means 
thousands  of  jobs  for  Illinois,  as  well 
as  Federal  tax  revenues  to  close  the 
budget  deficits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator Danforth's  amendment  to  help 
promote  the  export  of  U.S.  manufac- 
tured goods  and  services.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  the 
Treasury  loses  in  taxes  on  personal 
income,  it  will  receive  many  times  over 
in  tax  revenues  on  foreign  sales. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  today  from  several  people 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
the  section  as  presently  constituted  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
United  States  of  America. 
Washington.  DC.  April  11,  19S4. 
Hon.  Charixs  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  I*ercy:  As  you  are  aware, 
the  1981  reform  of  Section  911  of  the  IRS 
code  did  much  to  relieve  the  unique  tax  bur- 
dens placed  on  Americans  working  overseas. 
In  doing  so.  it  helped  restore  the  ability  of 
American  firms  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  represented  a  significant  victory  in 
the  continuing  battle  to  dismantle  the  re- 
straints that  we  have  imposed  on  our  own 
exporters. 

As  a  leader  in  the  1981  effort  to  provide 
Americans  abroad  with  tax  treatment  com- 
petitive with  other  countries.  I  sincerely 
hope  you  will  move  for  deletion  of  section 
183  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  during 
Senate  floor  action  this  week. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Breadlt.  . 
Group  Vice  Presiden  t.  Policy. 

National    Association    of    State 
Universities     and     Land-Grant 

Washington,  DC,  Apnl  11,  1984. 
Hon.  Charlxs  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,    Senate   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  F»ercy:  We  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  with  the  proposed 
changes  to  be  offered  in  the  provisions  of 
Section  911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  John  Danforth  in  his 
20  percent  minimum  lax  amendment  in  the 
proposed  Senate  Deficit  Reduction  Plan 
now  under  debate. 

Such  provisions  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  capacities  of  U.S.  universities 
to  effectively  respond  to  the  mandate  of 
Title  XII  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
recruiting  competent  scientists  and  profes- 
sionals for  projects  in  developing  countries. 
The  current  provisions  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress only  two  years  ago.  after  about  four 
years  of  intense  public  debate  and  Congres- 
sional hearings,  and  have  been  &n  Immense 
Incentive  in  recruiting  university  personnel, 
especially  in  hardship  posts,  in  their  fight 
against  world  hunger. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  you  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  that  will  strike  the 


Danforth  provisions  and  will  be  urging  sup- 
port for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely. 

James  W.  Cowan. 
Director,  Office  of 
International  Programs  and  Studies. 

The  M.W.  Kellogg  Cobcpany. 
Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
Re:  Senate  deficit  reduction  and  section  911 

of  the  Tax  Code. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  You  are  well  aware 
of  our  great  concern  on  a  provision  in  the 
deficit  reduction  package  approved  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  broad  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  and  tax  preference 
systems  covering  the  tax  treatment  of 
Americans  working  overseas.  This  provision 
imposes  a  significant  new  price  premium  on 
Americans  attempting  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets,  and  in  effect  the  additional  tax 
functions  as  a  tariff  imposed  by  our  own 
government  on  the  export  of  our  own  goods 
and  services.  It  removes  many  Americans 
and  American  suppliers  from  international 
competition. 

Lost  export  sales  means  jobs  lost  to  our 
domestic  economy  and  a  resulting  loss  in 
tax  revenues.  Moreover,  the  impact  this  pro- 
posed new  tax  legislation  will  have  on  exist- 
ing contracts  is  incalculable.  U.S.  companies 
with  existing  contracts  will  be  penalized  se- 
verely, and  our  overseas  clients  will  inter- 
pret its  enactment  as  once  again  futher  evi- 
dence of  the  inconsistency  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
wards foreign  commerce  and  the  related 
risks  of  entering  into  long-term  contracts 
with  American  companies. 

One  of  our  sister  divisions  in  the  Signal 
Companies  is  Universal  Oil  Products  (UOP). 
headquartered  In  Des  Plalnes,  Illinois.  Cur- 
rently. UOP  has  some  32  U.S.  expatriates 
working  abroad  with  an  annual  gross  pay- 
roll of  over  $2.5  million,  and  as  you  know, 
these  UOP  jobs  abroad  create  additional 
jobs  back  in  Des  Plalnes.  as  well  as  equip- 
ment orders  in  the  USA.  Our  Kellogg  divi- 
sion of  Signal  has  several  Americans  abroad 
with  a  gross  payroll  many  times  greater. 
The  minimum  tax  measure  as  it  applies  to 
Section  911  of  the  tax  code,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  will  cause  the  loss  of  many  of  these 
jobs  in  the  future  and  a  loss  of  USA  exports 
as  well. 

Any  change  in  current  law  will  provide 
consequences  that  no  one  wants  or  intends. 
In  fact,  the  additional  tax  revenue  obtained 
is  very  little  particularly  when  compared  to 
the  large  revenue  loss  that  will  result  from 
lower  U.S.  exports.  This  area  of  tax  law  is  a 
product  of  more  than  four  years  of  intensive 
debate  and  many  days  of  congressional 
hearings  and  review.  To  change  it  suddenly 
in  a  significant  way  without  thorough 
review  and  debate  is  unwise. 

We  ask  for  your  support  In  averting  a  po- 
tential mistake  that  can  only  aggravate  the 
current  budget  deficit  problem  and  cost  a 
number  of  jobs  In  our  domestic  economy. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  C.  Richards. 
Vice  President,  Government  Affairs. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wiU  speak  very  briefly.  What  we 
have  before  us  is  another  amendment 
which  impacts  upon  the  revenue  pro- 


duced by  this  proposal.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  as  well  in  the  bill 
amounting  to  something  like  $22  bil- 
lion, $23  billion.  This  is  not  a  very  sig- 
nificant one.  It  is  about  $68  million 
over  3  years  I  think  I  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  say.  I  do  not  intend 
to  oppose  it  as  a  matter  of  requiring  a 
rollcall  vote  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  I  could  not  sit  on  the  floor  without 
indicating  my  concern  that  in  the  so- 
called  tax  revenue-raising  measure  we 
continue  to  find  holes,  or  ways  to 
reduce  taxes,  or  to  provide  additional 
ways  of  people  not  having  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  (No.  2931)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.   Mr.   President.   I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
'  Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2932 

(Purpose:    To    strike    section    183    of    the 
amendment   (No.   2902)   proposed   by  Mr. 
Dole  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 

himself  and  Mr.  Long,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2932. 

Mr. .  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  182,  Insert  the  following  after  the 
end  of  section  51: 

sec  52.  eligibility  TO  FILE  CONSOLIDATED 
RETURNS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1504  (defining 
affiliated  group)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■•(f)  Definition  of  Affiliated  Group  for 
Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  1984.— For 
taxable  years  t)eginnlng  after  December  31. 
1984- 

■•(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6).  or  by  regulation,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  only,  the  term  'affili- 
ated group'  means  1  or  more  chains  of  in- 
cludible corporations  connected  through 
stock  ownership  with  a  common  parent  cor- 
poration which  Is  an  Includible  corporation 
if- 

■■(A)  stock  possessing— 

■'(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  outstanding  stock,  and 

■■(ii)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  outstanding  stock  of  each  of 
the  Includible  corporations  (except  the 
common  parent  corporation). 
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is  owned  directly  by  1  or  more  of  the  other 
includible  corporations,  and 

■■(B)  the  common  parent  corporation  owns 
directly  stock  possessing  - 

■■(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  outstanding  stock,  and 

■■(ii)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  outstanding  stock, 
of  at  least  1  of  the  other  includible  corpora- 
tions. 

■■(2)  Speciai.  rule  for  initial  determina- 
tion.—No  affiliated  group  shall  be  eligible 
to  file  a  consolidated  return  unless,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  consolidated  return,  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  met.  The 
preceding  .sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
affiliated  group  filing  a  consolidated  return 
for  a  taxable  year  which  includes  December 
31.  1984. 

■(3)  Special  role  for  termination  of  af- 
filiated GROUP.— The  determination  of 
whether  an  affiliated  group  on  each  day  of 
SJiy  taxable  year  continues  to  be  an  affili- 
ated group  (or  whether  any  includible  cor- 
poration continues  to  be  a  member  of  such 
group)  shall  be  made  by  substituting  more 
than  50  percent'  for  at  least  80  percent'  in 
clause  (ii)  in  paragraph  ( IXA)  and  clause  (ii» 
of  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(4)  5  YEARS  MOST  ELAPSE  BEFOR£  REAFFILIA- 
TION.— 

"(A)  In  ceneraI?— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  corporation  is  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group,  a  corpora- 
tion and  any  successor  of  such  corporation 
which  has  ceased  after  April  11.  1984.  to  be 
a  member  of  any  affiliated  group  may  not 
be  treated  as  a  member  of  such  group  (or  of 
any  other  affiliated  group  the  common 
parent  of  which  is  the  common  parent,  or 
any  successor  of  such  common  parent,  of 
such  group)  before  the  5th  taxable  year  of 
such  corporation  after  its  first  taxable  year 
for  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  such 
affiliated  group.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  domestic  insurance 
company  described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A). 

■■(B)  Secretary  may  waive  application  of 
SUBPARAGRAPH  'A'.— The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  application  of  subparagraph  (A) 
to  any  corporation  for  any  period  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

■■(5)  Stock.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  stock^  does  not  include  non- 
voting stock  which  is  limited  and  preferred 
as  to  dividends  and  in  redemption  and  liqui- 
dation and  which  is  not  convertible  into 
stock  of  any  other  class. 

'6*  Corporation  affiliated  on  april  ii, 
1984.— For  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1.  1988.  subsection  (a)  (and  not 
paragraphs  ( 1).  (3).  (5).  or  i7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  corporation  continues  to  be  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  which  it 
was  a  member  on  April  11.  1984.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  apply  only  if  the  affili- 
ated group  files  a  consolidated  return  for  its 
taxpayer  year  which  includes  March  10. 
1984 

(7)  REGDLATIONS.-The  Secretary  shall 
prescrit)*  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  regula- 
tions— 

■■(A)  which  treat  warrants,  obligations 
convertible  into  stock,  and  other  similar  in- 
terests as  stock,  and  stock  as  not  stock,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

■(B)  which  treat  options  to  acquire  or  put 
stock  SIS  having  been  exercised. 

■■(C)  which  disregard  changes  after  April 
U.  1984.  in  voting  power  disproportionate  to 


changes  in  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
outstanding  stock,  and 

■■(D)  which  do  not  permit  an  includible 
corporation  to  be  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  where  there  is  a  plan  pursuant  to 
which  it  is  to  cease  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tion requirements  for  treatment  as  such  a 
member." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.-  Subsection 
(c)  of  section  1504  (relating  to  includible  in- 
surance companies)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a) 
or  (f ).  as  the  case  may  be.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
attempt  to  do  in  this  amendment  is  to 
pick  up  $88  million  in  revenue  to 
offset  the  loss  in  the  amendment  just 
agreed  to  of  about  $68  million.  Plus,  it 
is  good  tax  policy.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  Treasury  and  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee,  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  find 
that  some  corporations  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  present  law,  and  this  will 
end  that  practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2932)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2933 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  effective  date  of 
the  incentive  stock  option  provision  to 
provide  transitional  relief) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
£is  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2933. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  line  H.  page  986  of  the  amendment, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the 
following  thereafter:  ■except  that  such  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  incentive 
stock  option  granted  before  September  20. 
1984,  pursuant  to  a  plan  adopted  or  corpo- 
rate action  taken  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  grantor  corporation  before  March  20. 
1984.^ 

On  page  986.  line  14,  insert  the  following 
of  the  end  thereof; 

■In  the  case  of  an  option  issued  after 
March  20,  1984  pursuant  to  a  plan  adopted 
or  corporate  action  taken  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  grantor  corporation  before 


March  20.  1984.  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  December 
31,  1984^  for  March  20,  1984. ■ 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  F>resident,  this 
is  a  very  simple,  straightforward,  and 
very  narrowly  defined  amendment 
which  provides  grandfather  rules  for 
stock  option  plans  that  have  previous- 
ly been  approved  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  grantor  corporation 
before  March  20,  1984, 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  technical  change.  It 
would  continue  present  law  with  re- 
spect to  definition  of  "incentive  stock 
options'  for  options  granted  before 
September  20.  1984,  where  the  option 
is  granted  pursuant  to  a  plan  adopted 
or  corporate  action  taken  by  the  board 
of  directors  before  March  20,  1984. 
The  present  law  minimum  tax  rules 
would  continue  to  apply  to  these  op- 
tions if  they  are  exercised  before  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 

In  fact,  these  are  transactions  in 
progress.  We  are  not  creating  any  spe- 
cial exception. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  manager  of  the  bill  be  good 
enough  to  indicate  the  tax  impact? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  revenue  effect,  I  am 
advised  by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  people 
are  able  to  get  stock  options  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  otherwise  and 
if  they  would  be  given  favorable  tax 
treatment,  there  has  to  be  some  tax 
impact,  even  if  it  is  only  $1. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  that  incen- 
tive stock  options  do  not  have  much 
revenue  impact.  The  corporation  loses 
the  deduction.  They  would  not  go 
through  with  the  plan,  in  any  event.  I 
am  advised  by  my  experts 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  argument 
is  that  if  you  did  not  do  this,  they 
would  not  go  through  with  the  plan, 
and  therefore  it  has  no  impact,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  reali- 
ty. I  think  that  is  a  rather  obverse 
kind  of  reasoning.  I  think  it  has  some 
revenue  impact.  I  do  not  be'ieve  it  is  a 
major  matter,  but  it  is  another  indica- 
tion of  some  loss  of  revenue,  although 
the  exact  dollar  amount  is  not  spelled 
out. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2933)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


/ 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2934 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  transition  rule  under 
which  certain  corporations  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  rely  on  certain  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  to  implement  a  pro- 
posed restructuring  of  its  business) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2934. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  152,  line  22,  add  the  following 
subsection: 

(4)  Transition  rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  dis- 
tributions declared  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  paid  before  December 
31,  1984  if- 

■■(A)  such  distributions  consist  solely  of 
not  more  than  51  percent  of  the  then  out- 
standing common  stock  of  a  corporation 
which  was  formed  on  or  before  March  15. 
1984  and  which  is  controlled  (within  the 
meaning  of  .section  368(c))  by  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  immediately  before  the  dis- 
tributions. 

■•(B)  such  distributions  are  made  pursuant 
to  a  proposal  which  was  initially  considered 
by  the  distributing  corporations  before  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1982,  and  such  initial  consider- 
ation is  reflected  in  one  or  more  memoranda 
or  other  documentation  prepared  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  distributing  corporation 
before  February  15.  1982. 

■■(C)  such  proposal  was  actively  considered 
by  the  management  of  the  distributiing  cor- 
poration before  November  15.  1983. 

■■(D)  such  distributions  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  proposal  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  distributing 
corporation  before  February  15.  1984.  and 

■•(E)  such  proposal  was  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  distributiing  corporation 
before  March  15.  1984.  ■ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  limited 
and  carefully  circumscribed  transition 
rule  under  which  a  corporation  would 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  rely  on 
certain  provisions  of  existing  law  to 
implement  a  proposed  re.structuring  of 
its  businesses.  This  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  I  understand  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  floor  managers  of 
the  bill  and  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  would 
change  a  longstanding  rule  of  existing 
law,  with  the  result  that  corporations 
would  now  be  taxed  when  they  make 
dividend  distributions  of  property 
which  has  appreciated  in  value.  The 
individual  shareholders  who  receive 
such  dividends  would  continue  to  be 
taxed,  as  they  are  under  existing  law. 
The  Finance  Committee  first  voted  to 
have  the  new  rule  effective  for  distri- 
butions declared  after  the  date  the 


legislation  was  enacted,  as  did  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  it  approved  a  comparable  pro- 
posal. Thereafter,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee moved  the  effective  date  back 
so  that  the  bill  as  reported  generally 
applies  to  distributions  declared  after 
March  15,  1984. 

This  change  in  effective  date  will 
have  an  adverse  and  inappropriate 
effect  on  Masco  Corp.,  headquartered 
in  Michigan,  which  has  publicly  an- 
nounced a  restructuring  of  its  busi- 
ness, involving  a  distribution  (|f  stock 
of  newly  formed  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion to  the  Masco  shareholders,  before 
the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  its 
partially  retroactive  effective  date. 
The  amendment  would  provide  a  limit- 
ed transition  rule  under  which  Masco 
could  complete  its  tran.saction  under 
existing  law,  but  only  if  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  are  met.  These  ad- 
ditional requirements  are  designed  to 
assure  that  the  restructuring  proposal 
was  under  consideration  before  pro- 
posals were  made  to  change  existing 
law,  and  that  the  restructuring  was 
approved  in  principle  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion and  then  publicly  announced, 
before  the  date  on  which  the  Finance 
Committee  acted. 

In  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, considerations  of  fundamental 
fairne.ss  require  that  corporations  such 
as  Ma.sco  be  allowed  to  complete  their 
transactions  under  existing  law.  I  ask. 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  accurately 
characterized  the  amendment.  It  has 
been  checked  by  the  Treasury,  by  the 
staff  on  both  sides,  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff.  I  am  advised  that  it  has  a 
one-time  loss  of  less  than  $10  million. 

Under  the  present  law,  in  many  in- 
stances, corporations  are  not  taxed  on 
distributions  of  appreciated  property 
to  their  shareholders.  Under  the  bill, 
gain  would  generally  be  recognized  by 
a  corporation  on  a  nonliquidating  dis- 
tribution of  appreciated  property. 

Under  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  provision 
would  not  apply  to  a  particular  trans- 
action that  has  been  planned  for  many 
months  or  longer.  It  would  exempt  a 
transaction  that  was  planned  and 
worked  on  intensively  well  before  the 
committee  bill. 

That  is  the  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  no  objection  to  it  and 
are  prepared  to  accept  it.  I  know  of  no 
objection  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2934)  wais 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senator  Dole. 

Mn  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that''other  amendments  are  being  dis- 
cu.>sed  with  Treasury  officials,  joint 
committee  officials,  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  has  a 
highway  tax  amendment  or  a  truck 
tax  amendment,  and  he  indicated  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  debate  that 
amendment  within  20  minutes,  so  per- 
haps we  can  notify  him. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  an 
amendment  he  can  bring  up  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  say  to 
Members  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices— or  who  can  be  notified 
through  staff— that  we  have  a  little 
time  now;  and  if  some  amendments 
have  been  agreed  to  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  we  would  like  to  bring 
those  up  at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  amendments  and  hopefully  a 
colloquy  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope  by 
1:30  p.m. -^2  p.m.  to  be  ready  to  go,  ancf 
I  serve  notice  on  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  that  it  will  deal  with 
capital  gains  which  he  and  1  have 
wrestled  with  before  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

But  prior  to  that  and  since  there 
were  no  amendments  being  offered 
right  now.  I  was  just  curious  about  a 
statement  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
made  a  while  ago,  and  I  was  wondering 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  could  dis- 
cuss it,  elaborate  on  it,  verify  it.  deny 
it.  or  whatever. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I  under- 
stood, a  while  ago  said  that  this  bill 
has  something  like  $20  billion  in  addi- 
tional loopholes,  giveaways,  new  lax- 
ness  in  the  code,  and  so  on.  I  know,  for 
example,  the  things  that  I  am  going  to 
try  to  strike,  cutting  the  holding 
period  on  capital  gains  from  1  year  to 
6  months. ,  goes  up  to  $300  million  a 
year,  which  is  just  $300  million  of  rev- 
enue we  are  not  going  to  collect,  for  no 
good  purpose  that  I  can  discern. 

But  I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  could  en- 
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lighten  us  as  to  how  we  came  ^l^how. 
much  we  put   in,  how  much  we  too 
out.  The  net  I  know  is  about  $48  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  try  to  get  the  pre- 
cise figures.  The  figures  are  not  here 
right  now.  I  think  it  is  around  $56  bil- 
lion or  $57  billion  and  came  out  with 
about  $48  billion,  but  I  have  to  double- 
check  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
figure  that  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  giving  is  correct, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
cancellation  of  $13.6  billion  of  de- 
ferred taxes  which  corporations  are 
obligated  to  pay.  They  have  been  de- 
ferred over  a  period  of  years,  and  this 
bill  provides  for  total  cancellation  of 
those  deferred  taxes,  so  when  we  take 
that  $13.6  billion  and  the  $8  billion  or 
$9  billion,  we  are  talking  about  $22  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  does  the 
Treasury  lose  over  the  next  3  years  by 
the  cancellation  of  these  deferred 
taxes? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  hard  to 
figure  because  under  the  GATT  ar- 
rangements, the  Treasury,  our  Gov- 
ernment, is  being  pressed  to  terminate 
these  deferred  tax  arrangements.  If 
they  just  went  ahead  and  terminated, 
they  would  lose  $13.6  billion  because 
there  is  an  obligation  to  pay  the  taxes 
immediately.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  our  Government  is  not  disposed 
to  do  that. 

So  that  it  is  hard  to  answer.  It  is 
$13.6  billion,  or  is  it  not?  But  the  facts 
are  that  we  lose  $13.6  billion,  assuming 
that  the  Government  went  ahead  and 
terminated,  which  it  is  planning  to  do 
under  its  agreement  with  GATT,  plus 
the  $8  billion  or  $9  billion  in  new  tax 
loopholes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  tell  us  what  the  rationale 
of  canceling  $13  billion  worth  of  taxes 
is? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  canceling.  We 
went  through  that  yesterday.  I  will 
just  comment  that  if  we  are  going  to 
get  an  amendment  on  that  later,  we 
think  we  have  added  about  $8  billion, 
with  enterprise  zones,  spousal  IRA's, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
have  broad  bipartisan  support  in  our 
committee.  But  our  net  figures  is 
about  $48  billion.  So  far.  we  have  not 
lost  any  of  that  on  the  floor.  We  had 
one  amendment  that  we  just  accepted 
of  less  than  $10  million.  Another  will 
reduce  it  $68  million,  but  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  will  pick  up  $88  mil- 
lion. 

So  I  think  we  are  holding  our  own, 
so  far,  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  did  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  cost? 
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[r.  DOLE.  That  was  $68  million, 
and  I  replaced  that  with  one  that 
picks  up  $88  million. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  the  committee 
consider  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Consider  my  amendment 
or  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No.  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  defeated  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact,  he  offered  the 
amendment  himself  to  put  the  prefer- 
ence item  in  the  minimum  tax,  but 
then  the  entire  committee  did  away 
with  most  of  the  minimum  tax  change 
and  he  was  sort  of  left  standing  alone, 
so  I  think  it  was  just  a  matter  of  not 
wanting  that  one  little  item  in  as  a 
preference  item  when  all  the  other 
changes.  I  think  about  $1  billion  in  the 
minimum  tax.  was  eliminated.  We  may 
go  back  and  add  that  before  the  day  is 
over.  I  might  .say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  final  question; 
The  Senator  .said  the  cancellation  of 
these  deferred  taxes  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  later  amendment.  Whose 
amendment  is  that,  and  what  does  it 
do? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Metzenbaum  has 
been  concerned  about  this,  and  I  un- 
derstand he  has  some  plans  to  ap- 
proach it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold,  let  me  again  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  still 
a  slight  chance  that  we  might  com- 
plete action  today,  and  if  we  do  the 
majority  leader  has  indicated  there 
will  be  no  additional  Senate  session 
this  week.  That  is  probably  a  little  op- 
timistic. The  House  of  Representatives 
is  taking  up  pretty  much  the  same  tax 
bill  today.  They  will  complete  action 
on  their  bill  today.  They  have  a  little 
different  procedure  there.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  ours.  But  if  there  are 
amendments,  we  would  very  much  like 
to  dispose  of  .some  of  the  amendments. 

So,  in  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2904 

'Purpose:  To  repeal  the  increase  in  the 
highway  user  tax  made  by  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  2904  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2904  to  amendment  No.  2902. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  817,  line  14,  strike  out 
all  through  page  819,  line  9.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SK( .  601  REPEAL  OF  INCREASE  IN  HIGHWAY 
USE  TAX  AND  INCREIASE  IN 
DIESEL  FUEL  TAX 

(a)  Repeal  of  Increase  in  Highway  Use 
Tax.- 

(1 )  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
513  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
<f)  of  section  513  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1984. •■. 

(bi  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1984. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  thousands  of  small  truckers 
and  consumers  throughout  America.  I 
believe  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
this  issue.  It  has  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention with  the  Congress  since  we 
passed  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  in  1982. 

Very  simply,  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  user  fee  increases  and  return 
to  pre-Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  levels.  I  recently  chaired 
Senate  hearings  in  Sioux  F-'.lls,  S.  Dak. 
to  assess  the  condition  of  the  •rucking 
industry.  It  was  not  a  very  rosy  pic- 
ture. One  of  the  chief  concerns  of 
those  testifying  was  the  devastating 
impact  that  the  heavy  user  lax  would 
have  on  their  industry  and  their  cus- 
tomers. Not  only  would  it  cripple  thou- 
sands more  small  trucking  firms,  but 
this  would  result  in  higher  consumer 
costs  for  virtually  every  product 
hauled  by  truck.  The  tax  would  not  be 
a  big  problem  for  the  larger  firms.  It  is 
the  smaller  operators  that  would  be 
hardest  hit.  It  would  also  play  a  big 
role  in  discouraging  new  firms  from 
entering  the  industry.  The  effect  of 
this  kind  of  taxation,  in  conjunction 
with  the  problems  caused  by  "deregu- 
lation. "  is  to  drift  further  and  further 
toward  a  monopolistic  industry  at  the 
expen.se  of  thousands  of  small  opera- 
tors. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  capsulized 
explanation  of  this  amendment  which 
is  in  the  process  of  being  circulated  to 
all  the  desks,  no  new  use  tax  would  be 
assessed  on  anyone,  but  we  would  still 
raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue— 
indeed,  a  little  more— as  the  Finance 


Committee  compromise  or  the  earlier 
STAA  version.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  would  not  result  in  a  use  lax 
change  from  what  anyone  is  paying 
today. 

Both  farm  and  trucking  groups  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  only  real 
opposition  that  we  have  had  in  this 
effort  has  been  the  DOT,  who  claim 
that  it  is  inequitable  based  on  their 
■cost  allocation  study."  I  might  just 
add  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial and  contested  studies  I  have 
.seen  in  a  long  time. 

This  amendment  maintains  the  cur- 
rent $240  user  fee  maximum  and  adds 
a  6-cents  diesel  tax  for  trucks.  I  might 
remind  the  Senate  that  legislation 
which  called  for  a  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  use  tax  and  a  replacement 
with  a  diesel  tax  had  35  cosponsors  in 
this  body. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  this  compromise 
should  be  a  very  reasonable  approach, 
especially  because  it  maintains— even 
enhances— revenue  return. 


Many  of  the  smaller  truckers  in 
America— especially  in  States  like 
South  Dakota— travel  fewer  than 
50.000  miles  per  year.  Some  travel  ap- 
proximately 100.000  miles.  But  trucks 
of  most  big  trucking  companies  travel 
much  further,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the 
same  year.  To  charge  them  all  the 
same  base  rate  per  year  is  grossly 
unfair;  but  then  to  add  insult  to  injury 
by  calling  it  an  equitable  tax  based  on 
an  accurate  cost  allocation  is  simply 
outrageous. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  cost  allo- 
cation and  equity  when  we  debate  this 
issue,  but  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  a 
more  unequitable  proposal  than  one 
which  would  charge  a  small  operator 
who  travels  40.000  to  50.000  miles  per 
year  the  .same  amount  as  a  huge,  long- 
haul  operation  which  runs  its  trucks 
two.  three,  and  four  times  that 
amount  in  the  same  year.  This  would 
be  patently  unfair  and.  by  definition, 
grossly  inequitable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,   and   work   toward   a   fair 


and  truly  equitable  solution  to  this  im- 
portant problem.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  describe  this 
amendment  from  the  materials  that  I 
have  handed  out.  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  make  my  statement  and  por- 
tions of  my  explanation  a  part  of  the 
Record,  which  I  will  not  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague:  Later  this  week,  .the 
Senate  may  lake  up  consideration  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committees  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age, which  will  be  attached  to  H.R   2163. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Committee  package  dealing  with 
truck  heavv  user  fees  i  Congressional 
Record,  April  2.  1984.  page  S  3631).  My 
amendment  would  repeal  the  increase  in 
one-time,  flat  user  fees  and  make  up  the 
entire  revenue  differential  with  a  six  cents 
per  gallon  ■pay-as-you-go"  diesel  fuel  lax. 
As  oppo.sed  to  the  Finance  Committee's 
compromise  proposal  which  would  cut  the 
use  tax  to  $600.  my  amendment  would 
return  to  the  $240  use  tax  maximum. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  various  proposals: 


Surface  Transportjliod  Assistance  Acl  o(  1982  (lo  Ijegm 
July  1.  198<) 


Finance  Committee  compromise 


Pressiei  amendmBit 
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This  amendment  is  needed  to  protect  the 
smaller  trucking  companies  and  help  them 
survive.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  someone  who 
travels  40.000  miles  to  pay  the  same  amount 
of  use"  tax  as  someone  who  travels  200.000 
miles. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  and  hope  you  will  vote  for  its 
fiSSsage.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  legis- 
lation, or  have  your  staff  contact  Kevin 
Schieffer  of  my  office  at  X45842.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  proposed  this  amendment  to  the 
portion  of  the  committee  package 
dealing  with  heavy  user  fees.  I  know 
my  colleagues  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  passed  this  out.  They  are 
managing  it.  My  amendment  would 
repeal  the  increase  in  one-time,  flat 
user  fees  and  make  up  the  entire  reve- 
nue differential  with  a  6-cent-per- 
gallon,  pay-as-you-go  diesel  fuel  tax. 
As  opposed  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's compromise  proposal,  which 
would  cut  the  use  tax  to  $600,  my 
amendment  would  return  lo  the  $240 
use  tax  maximum. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
key  elements  of  the  various  proposals. 

The  maximum  use  tax  is  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
to  begin  July  1,  1984.  of  $1,900.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  proposal  would  raise 


$600  and  the  Pressler  amendment, 
would  have  $240.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum revenue  that  the  use  tax  would 
draw  from  each  one  in  this  example. 

On  the  diesel  tax  per  gallon  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act 
would  draw  9  cents,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee compromise  15  cents,  and  the 
Pressler  amendment  15  cents. 

On  the  weight  categories,  gross  vehi- 
cle weight,  under  the  law  the  tax 
schedule  begins  at  33,000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight;  maximum  of  $1,900  as- 
sessed at  80,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight. 

Then  the  Finance  Committee  com- 
promise provides  that  the  tax  schedule 
begin  at  55,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight;  maximum%f  $600  assessed  at 
80,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight.  Fi- 
nally, under  this  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  today,  the  tax  schedule 
begins  at  26,000  gross  vehicle  weight; 
maximum  of  $240  assessed  at  80,000 
pounds  gross  vehicle  weight, 

I  think  that  would  be  fair  for  a  lot  of 
our  farmers,  and  to  truckers  who  do 
not  go  so  far,  or,  for  example,  custom 
combiners  who  do  not  drive  that  many 
miles  a  year,  but  who  use  their  trucks 
frequently  in  fields. 

On  diesel  tax  exemptions,  farm  and 
other  off-road  vehicles  totally  exempt, 
under  this  present  law  there  would  be 
no  additional  exemption  for  vehicles 
under     10,000    pounds    gross    vehicle 


weight.  Under  the  Finance  Committee 
compromise,  which  is  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  6  cents  exemption  for  vehi- 
cles under  10,000  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight.  Finally,  under  this  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering,  it  would  be 
6  cents  exemption  for  vehicles  under 
10,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight. 

The  total  revenue  rai.sed  from  1984 
lo  1988  in  billions  of  dollars,  under  the 
present  plan,  or  under  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
would  be  $65  billion.  Under  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  compromise,  which 
my  good  friends  have  put  forward,  it 
would  be  $65  billion.  Under  the  Pres- 
sler amendment,  it  would  be  $65.1  bil- 
lion. 

So,  we  get  a  little  extra  money  this 
way  to  fix  up  our  roads  and  highways. 
The  amendment  is  needed  to  protect 
the  smaller  trucking  companies,  to 
help  them  survive. 

It  is  unfair  to  ask  someone  who  trav- 
els 40,000  miles  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  use  tax  as  someone  who 
travels  200,000.  That  has  been  the 
problem  with  this  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning; that  is,  a  lot  of  small  truckers 
go  60,000  to  80,000  a  year  and  the  big 
trucking  firms  can  move  their  trucks 
200,000  miles  a  year,  if  they  keep  them 
moving. 

You  have  people  in  categories  such 
as  the  farm  truck  which  goes  just  over 
the   amount.    A   custom   combiner   or 
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certain  trucks  that,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  way  they  are  used,  are 
not  out  on  the  highway  going  55  miles 
an  hour  all  day.  Those  are  the  trucks 
that  get  hurt  the  worst  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  could  transfer  that  to  a  diesel 
fuel  tax.  raise  the  same  amount  of 
money,  and  it  would  be  much  more  eq- 
uitable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me,  and 
I  hope  they  will  vote  for  its  passage 
because  I  think  this  is  something  that 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  very  quickly  that  the  present  law 
provides  for  a  9-cent-per-gallon  diesel 
fuel  tax  and  a  maximum  heavy  vehicle 
use  tax  that  will  increase  from  $240  to 
$1,600  on  July  1,  1984. 

It  gradually  increases  to  $1,900  on 
July  1.  1988. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  we 
went  after  that  particular  tax  and  re- 
duced it  rather  sharply.  We  reduced 
the  maximum  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  to 
$600  on  July  1,  1984,  and  provide  for  6- 
cent  increase  in  the  diesel  fuel  tax. 

The  amendment  would  provide  for  a 
6-cent  increase  in  the  diesel  fuel  tax, 
and  a  maximum  heavy  vehicle  use  tax 
of  $240. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  sincere  interest  in  securing 
modifications  to  the  heavy  vehicle 
truck  tax  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act.  I  cer- 
tainly share  his  interest  in  developing 
a  less  burdensome  tax  structure  for 
the  industry  prior  to  July  1,  when  the 
first  scheduled  increase  is  to  take 
effect.  At  that  time,  for  the  heaviest 
trucks,  the  annual  heavy  vehicle  use 
tax  payment  will  increase  from  $240  to 
$1,600  per  vehicle. 

Clearly,  remedial  action  is  desirable 
and  that  is  why  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee included  the  provisions  we  are  now- 
considering  in  this  bill.  However,  I 
differ  sharply  with  the  approach 
taken  in  the  amendment  which  is  now- 
being  offered. 

In  fact,  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
jected a  very  similar  amendment  on  a 
voice  vote  because  it  was  inequitable 


to  a  substantial  portion  of  the  trucks 
operating  in  the  United  States  today. 

When  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  was  passed  last  year,  a 
majority  in  Congress  accepted  the 
premise  that  heavy  trucks  cause  sub- 
stantial damage  to  highways  and 
bridges,  and  that  this  class  of  trucks 
should  p-y  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  "f  damage  they  cause. 

I  know-  truckers  may  disagree  be- 
cause of  axles  and  all  the  different  for- 
mulas, but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  convince 
someone  in  a  passenger  car— a  small 
passenger  car  or  a  large  passenger 
car- that  the  trucks  are  not  doing  the 
damage  to  the  highways. 

Let  us  face  it,  the  highway,  in  effect, 
becomes  the  office  for  the  truckdriver. 
There  is  a  lot  of  expense  in  main- 
taining highways,  a  lot  of  Federal  ex- 
pense. So  we  were  trying  to  figure  out 
some  fair  way  to  share  the  cost,  not  to 
load  it  all  on  the  truckers  but  at  least 
their  fair  share. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  were  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  substantial 
increases  in  heavy  vehicle  use  taxes  on 
the  trucking  industry.  In  fact,  when 
we  passed  this  bill  in  1982,  I  immedi- 
ately asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  a  study  because  it  seerjied  to 
me  that  we  were  raising  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle use  tax  too  much  on  trucks.  As  a 
result  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  study  and  testimony  we  had.  we 
made  these  rather  sharp  modifications 
in  the  tax. 

Some  of  us  even  tried  to  work  with 
the  industry  in  an  effort  to  advance  a 
more  acceptable  tax  plan. 

However,  our  concerns  were  not 
without  value.  In  the  legislation,  we 
directed  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  conduct  a  study  of  alterna- 
tive taxing  schemes  so  that  we  could 
revisit  this  issue  and  give  it  the  careful 
consideration  it  deserved.  That  report 
was  released  in  January  and  has  been 
helpful  in  our  deliberations  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  restructuring 
truck  taxes. 

In  its  report,  DOT  outlined  three 
fundamental  criteria  it  felt  should  be 
met  by  any  substitute  tax  plan:  First 
revenue  neutrality— raise  the  .same 
amount  of  funds  as  the  STAA  truck 
taxes;  second  ease  of  payment  and 
simplification  of  enforcement:  and 
third  retention  of  revenue  cost  equity 
within  various  truck  classes— that  is, 
to  insure  that  highway  costs  are  not 
shifted  from  one  class  of  trucks  to  an- 
other. 

The  truck  tax  modifications  con- 
tained in  this  bill  come  closer  to  fufill- 
ing  these  objectives  than  any  other 
proposal  offered  thus  far.  And,  yet,  I 
can  say  with  complete  confidence  that 
these  provisions  fully  respond  to  the 
industry's  concerns  regarding  the 
STAA  heavy  vehicle  use  tax. 

THE  WEIGHT  THRESHOLD 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  Finance  Committee 


bill  and  this  amendment  relates  to 
which  trucks  will  be  liable  for  the 
heavy  vehicle  use  tax.  Since,  according 
to  DOT,  trucks  weighing  between 
33,000  and  55,000  pounds  are  already 
overpaying  their  cost  responsibility  by 
14  percent,  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal  raises  the  STAA  weight 
threshold  for  the  heavy  vehicle  use 
tax  from  33,000  to  55,000  pounds. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
covering  64  percent  of  the  trucks  in 
this  country.  They  get  a  much  better 
deal  from  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

This  change  eliminates  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle use  tax  on  over  700,000  trucks, 
thereby  substantially  reducing  cost 
and  administrative  burdens  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  increase 
in  the  weight  threshold  also  exempts 
most  farm  trucks. 

This  amendment  would  do  just  the 
opposite.  The  amendment  would  lower 
the  weight  threshold  to  the  pre-STAA 
level  of  26.000  pounds.  This  would 
result  in  the  inclusion  of  1.6  million 
more  trucks  into  the  system.  This 
amendment  would  increase  taxes  for 
1.6  million  truck  owners.  To  me,  that 
is  just  the  direction  we  should  not 
take.  Therefore,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  trucks  that  would  be  penalized 
under  this  approach  constitute  28  per- 
cent of  Americas  truck  force.  The 
lions  share  of  these  trucks  operate  in 
the  service  section  of  our  economy. 
They  are  retail  delivery  trucks,  rental 
trucks,  farm  trucks,  construction,  and 
maintenance  and  repair  trucks. 

These  trucks  are  predominantly 
owned  and  operated  by  smaller,  inde- 
pendent businesses  which  should  not 
be  asked  to  take  on  the  added  burden 
of  a  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  so  that 
heavier  trucks  weighing  more  than 
70,000  pounds,  which  cause  more  high- 
way damage,  can  be  given  a  big  tax 
break. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  our  effort  here 
today  is  not  to  provide  a  tax  reduction 
for  heavier  trucks,  but  to  arrive  at  a 
more  acceptable  tax  structure  so  that 
the  big  trucks  can  pay  a  reasonable 
share  of  highway  costs. 

EQUITY  CONCERNS 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
equity.  I  am  going  to  stick  with  the 
smaller  trucks.  The  large  proportion 
of  people  who  own  those  trucks  are 
people  we  know-  in  our  hometowns. 
They  have  one.  two.  or  three  trucks, 
and  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  move  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

When  the  STAA  was  passed,  certain 
tax  levels  were  agreed  to  for  different 
truck  weights.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
larger  trucks  still  underpay,  while  the 
smaller  ones  overpay.  A 

In  providing  for  a  more  acceptable 
tax,  we  do  not  want  to  see  any  further 
erosion    of   equity    for    these   smaller 
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trucks.  This  amendment  would  reduce 
equity  for  smaller  trucks  to  give  the 
big.  over-the-road  haulers  an  under- 
served  tax  break. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  ac- 
cording to  DOT.  lighter  weight  trucks 
are  already  overpaying  their  cost  re- 
sponsibility by  about  14  percent  under 
the  STAA;  the  heaviest  trucks  are  un- 
derpaying by  about  34  percent  and 
other  combination  trucks  are  under- 
paying by  about  18  percent. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  informed  my  staff  that  this 
amendment  would  cause  the  lighter 
trucks  to  increase  their  overpayment 
to  22  percent— up  from  14  percent- 
while  the  underpayment  for  the  heavi- 
est trucks  would  increase  to  38  per- 
cent. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  more  than 
adequately  respond  to  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  truck- 
ing industry,  and  treat  all  truck  classes 
in  a  far  more  equitably  fashion. 

A  $600  maximum  heavy  vehicle  u.se 
tax  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  heaviest 
trucks  to  pay.  This  can  be  paid  in 
quarterly  installments  of  $150  each 
and  provides  these  trucks  with  a  two- 
thirds  reduction  in  the  STAA  use  tax 
level.  What  is  more,  we  are  giving  the 
industry  the  pay-as-you-go  approach  it 
has  been  seeking  with  the  6-cent  diesel 
differential  provision.  Reduction  of 
the  lump-sum  payment  in  combination 
with  the  diesel  fuel  increase  will  ease 
the  indu.stry's  payment  burden  sub- 
.stantially. 

For  independent  truckowner  opera- 
tors with  five  or  fewer  trucks,  we  have 
added  the  1  year  delay  provision  on 
heavy  use  tax  payments  that  is  con- 
tained in  current  law.  Thus,  they 
would  continue  to  pay  at  the  lower  of 
the  pre-STAA  rate  or  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  until  July  1,  1985.  For 
trucks  weighing  60.000  pounds  or  less, 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  reduces 
the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  below  the 
pre-STAA  rates. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
heavy  vehicle  use  taxes  for  all  of  these 
truckowners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
provision  and  to  reject  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Sodth  Dakota. 

Is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
prepared  to  vote? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  this  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  various  truck 
groups,  independent  organizations  of 
truckers  in  several  States,  and  also  the 
ATA  affiliates  in  many  States. 

Let  me  say  that  we  do  have  some  dis- 
pute regarding  the  validity  of  the 
DOT  study. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  not  include  more  trucks.  There 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  on 
that  point.  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  include  more  trucks. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
1  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  can  understand  why 
some  of  the  ATA  would  support  it. 
They  represent  primarily  the  big 
truckers.  The  big  truckers  are  good 
people.  They  are  out  trying  to  make  a 
living,  but  they  are  also  damaging  the 
highways. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  many 
alternatives.  Either  we  have  to  load  it 
on  the  smaller  trucks,  which  do  not 
cause  much  damage,  or  increase  the 
tax  on  passenger  cars,  the  gasoline 
tax,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  pay  additional  taxes. 

I  just  hope  we  can  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  have  a  rather  drastic 
impact  on  the  package  we  have  put  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  we  worked 
out  a  rather  sharp  reduction  when  I 
said  we  were  dropping  from  $1,600  to 
$600  on  the  heavy  use  tax.  The  $1,600 
will  go  up  to  $1,900  by  1988.  So  it  is  a 
rather  substantial  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association  has  indicated  by  letter 
they  are  not  objecting  to  what  we 
have  done  in  our  committee,  and  we 
know  of  no  real  opposition  to  the 
action  the  committee  took.  We  hope 
we  can  preserve  {he  committee  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER."  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  14, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS- 14 


Abdnor 

Grassle.v 

Kasten 

Bauni.s 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Boschvkitz 

Helms 

Pressler 

Durenberger 

Huddleslon 

Zorinsky 

East 

Jepsen 

NAYS-81 

Andrews 

Burdick 

Denton 

Armstrong 

Byrd 

Dodd 

Baker 

Chafee 

Dole 

Benl.sen 

Chiles 

Domenici 

Biden 

Cochran 

Fagleton 

Bingaman 

Cohen 

Evans 

Boren 

Cranston 

Exon 

Bradle.v 

DAmato 

Ford 

Bumpers 

Danforth 

Gam 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Riegle 

Gorton 

Mathias 

Roth 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

Rudman 

Hatfield 

Mattingly 

Sarbanes 

Hawkin.s 

McClure 

Sasser 

Hecht 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Heinz 

Mitchell 

Specter 

Hollings 

Moynihan 

Stafford 

Humphrey 

Murkowski 

Stennis 

Inou.ve 

Nickles 

Stevens 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Symms 

Kassebaum 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Kenned> 

Pell 

Tower 

I^utenberg 

Percy 

Trible 

Laxalt 

Proxmire 

Tsonga-s 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Levin 

Quayle 

Warner 

Long 

Randolph 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

DeConcini 

Goldwater 

Weicker 

Dixon 

Han 

So    the 

Pressler    amendment 

(No. 
2904)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  at  this  time,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  an 
amendment. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  not  quite 
correct.  I  will  need  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing with  Senator  Long,  and  I  will  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
prepared,  he  can  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment. Is  that  on  the  holding  period? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  can  start  the  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 103-PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
dealing  with  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  103). 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  April  11,  12.  or  13,  1984  to  April  24. 
1984.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  12,  or  13,  1984  to  .■\pn!  24.  1984. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es    concurring  I .    That    when    the 
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Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  April  11. 
1984.  Thursday.  April  12.  1984.  or  Friday. 
April  13.  1984.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  Majority  Leader,  or  his  designee,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  it  stands 
adjourned  until  11:00  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
April  24.  1984.  and  that  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
April  12,  1984.  or  FYiday.  April  13.  1984.  pur 
suant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
'Leader,  or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
12:00  o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday.  April  24. 
1984. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  joint- 
ly after  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively, to  reassemble  whenever,  in  their 
opinion,  the  public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers will  notice,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  from  today  through  Friday, 
the  nth.  12th.  and  13th.  I  guess  there 
is  only  a  small  chance  that  we  can 
finish  this  amendment  today,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  portion  of  this  meas- 
ure. But  I  think  there  is  some  chance. 
That  is  why  I  asked  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  constructed  in  this  manner. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
aware  of  this  situation  and  does  not 
object  to  the  provisions  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  103)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF. 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  are  in  some  stage  of  negotiation 


with  Treasury,  and  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  293  5 

(Purpose:  Striking  out  the  decrease  in  cap- 
ital gains  holding  period  and  the  capital 
loss  offset  amount) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2935. 

On  page  1.091  beginning  with  line  11. 
strike  out  all  through  page  1.096.  line  10. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  battle  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  I  have  been  waging  for  some 
time  now.  It  would  be  terribly  naive  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  going  to  prevail 
today  because  he  did  prevail  in  the 
past  one  time,  and  on  another  occasion 
because  in  the  waning  days  of  the  ses- 
sion I  was  able  to  hold  everything  up 
in  the  Senate.  So  we  were  able  to  post- 
pone the  day  of  reckoning,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
$400  million  better  off  as  a  result. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
this  bill  has  chosen  to  reduce  from  1 
year  to  6  months  the  holding  period  to 
qualify  for  the  capital  gains  rate, 
which  for  individuals  is  a  maximum  of 
20  percent  a  year,  and  for  corporations 
it  is  28  percent  a  year. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about,  we  need  to  understand  why  we 
have  a  capital  gains  rate  to  begin  with. 
What  is  there  about  our  system  that 
entitles  people  who  earn  a  salary,  such 
as  a  Senator,  of  $70,000  or  more,  to 
pay  50  percent  tax  rate  as  the  highest  • 
rate  on  his  income? 

Everybody  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  unless 
he  or  she  has  his  income  sheltered, 
pays  50  percent  on  a  good  portion  of 
his  salary. 

If  the  income  of  people  out  in  the 
world,  whatever  they  are  doing,  goes 
over  $40,000  or  $50,000  a  year,  they  hit 
that  50-percent  level.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  decided  by  the  Congress  that  we 
ought  to  give  some  kind  of  an  incen- 
tive to  people  to  take  risks  to  invest 
their  money  in  business  or  property, 
or  whatever.  If  they  took  those  risks 
over  a  certain  period  of  time,  we  gave 
them  a  break  on  their  tax  rate.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  that  then,  nor 
is  there  anything  wrong  with  it  now. 

We  believe  in  rewarding  people  for 
putting  up  risk  capital,  particularly  for 
small  business.  I  am  ranking  member 
on  the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
I  am  constantly  aware  of  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  small  business.  I  voted 
against    the    Heinz    amendment    this 


morning  providing  for  health  care  for 
workers,  not  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  unemployed  or  discharged  work- 
ers ought  to  be  covered  by  health  in- 
surance. There  is  nothing  more  devas- 
tating than  not  to  be  covered,  and  to 
have  a  major  illness  in  the  family.  I 
have  consistently  voted  for  that.  But 
this  morning  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  Heinz  amendment  that  said  all 
employers  with  25  employees  or  more 
must  cover  an  involuntarily  discharged 
worker  for  3  months  after  he  leaves 
woik.  If  you  have  100  employees  or 
less,  you  certainly  are  considered  small 
business.  Why  should  somebody  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  category  like  a 
small  contractor,  of  which  my  State  is 
loaded,  be  called  upon  to  bear  that 
burden?  It  is  a  very  costly  burden.  And 
it  has  a  devastating  effect  on  small 
business.  So  I  voted  no. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  reoffers  his  amendment 
and  takes  that  clause  out,  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment.  In  the  same 
vein,  I  know  that  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  does  not  favor 
what  the  Finance  Committee  has  done 
reducing  the  holding  period  from  1 
year  to  6  months  because  that  is  con- 
trary to  true  investment.  That  rewards 
people  for  investing  and  then  running: 
taking  their  profit  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  running.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  that  can  start  a  business 
brand  new.  maybe  a  new  innovative 
creative  idea,  and  know  with  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  certainty  within  6 
months  they  are  going  to  make  it? 

Why  should  somebody  who  invests 
in  Exxon  and  IBM,  which  are  not 
likely  to  go  away  any  time  soon,  or 
someone  who  simply  buys  stock 
through  their  broker  on  Wall  Street 
be  given  a  special  break?  What  are 
they  doing  for  risk  capital  in  this 
country? 

That  defeats  the  whole  rationale  for 
the  capital  gains  rate. 

I  have  owTied  stock  all  of  my  adult 
life,  and  sometimes  I  have  put  money 
into  things  that  were  very  risky,  and 
sometimes  I  have  put  money  into  old. 
established  corporations,  because  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  grow  a 
little  and  I  would  get  the  advantage  of 
a  capital  gains  rate. 

But  why  should  we  reward  people 
who  are  betting  on  a  sure  thing,  virtu- 
ally a  sure  thing?  No  risk.  There  is 
very  seldom  any  risk  involved  in  it. 
Where  is  the  economic  redeeming 
value  for  increasing  the  reward  for 
taking  less  risk,  which  is  what  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  does? 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  the  rationale 
that  the  Finance  Committee  gives  for 
this  action.  Listen  carefully: 

Studies  of  capital  asset  sales  data  confirm 
that  investors  are  "locked  in"  to  invest- 
ments because  they  do  not  desire  to  realize 
short-term  gains.  This  reduces  capital 
market   efficiency,    because   investors   hold 


assets  longer  than  they  otherwise  might  in 
the  absence  of  tax  considerations. 

If  I  had  a  child  in  the  third  grade 
that  did  not  know  that,  I  would  send 
him  or  her  to  their  room  and  lock 
them  in. 

Listen  again.  I  am  going  to  para- 
phrase it.  Studies  show  that  people 
who  own  stock  in  a  company  do  not 
like  to  sell  short  and  pay  a  50-percent 
tax,  and  they  feel  locked  in. 

Well,  of  course  they  do  not  want  to 
sell  and  take  a  short-term  gain  because 
the  rate  is  50  percent  and  if  they  hang 
on  to  it  the  rate  is  20  percent.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  brilliant  to  understand 
that. 

It  says,  'This  reduces  capital  market 
efficiency  because  investors  hold 
assets  longer  than  they  otherwise 
might.  " 

Well,  of  course  they  do.  I  invite  any- 
body on  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  tell  me  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  capital  gains.  We  might  as  well 
reduce  the  holding  period  to  zero  if 
they  buy  one  day  and  sell  3  days  later. 
Give  them  the  20-percent  rate. 

Where    does    the    economy    of    the 

United  States  benefit  by  reducing  the 

holding  period  and  thereby  reducing 

the  risk  and  increasing  the  reward? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.   I   thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding.  Since  the  Senator  asked 

the  question,  I  might  say  the  reason 

for  this  is  very,  very  simple. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  an  encouragement 
for  people  to  invest  in  stock  in  Ameri- 
ca's corporations  who  hire  the  people 
who  work  in  this  country.  If  you  make 
the  investment  appear  to  be  less  risky, 
there  will  be  more  dollars  invested  in 
the  stock  market,  thereby  underwrit- 
ing the  very  companies  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  all  that  complicated. 
When  the  holding  period  was  changed 
to  1  year  it  made  it  slightly  more  risky 
and  less  of  an  incentive  for  people  to 
invest  in  the  companies  of  America 
that  are  sold  on  the  public  stock  ex- 
change. It  is  matter  of  simple  econo- 
mies. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  call  my  broker 
in  New  York  and  buy  1.000  shares  of 
Exxon  today,  how  much  money  does 
Exxon  get? 

Mr._  SYMMS.  That  is  where  Exxon 
gets  its  operating  capital. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion. They  have  100  million  shares  of 
stock  outstanding  since  year  one.  They 
got  their  money  out  of  that  stock  a 
long  time  ago.  All  we  are  doing  now  is 
just  shuffling  money.  When  I  buy 
1.000  shares  of  Exxon  some  other 
person  will  send  1,000  shares  to  the 
broker,  who  will  send  it  to  me.  Exxon 
does  not  play  any  role;  99  percent  of 
the  transactions  that  occur  on  Wall 
Street  today  do  not  affect  the  corpora- 


tion one  whit.  It  is  only  when  you  are 
buying  an  initial  stock  offering  that 
vou  affect  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Let  us  not  use  Exxon 
which  has  so  many  million  shares,  but 
let  us  talk  about  a  company  that  has  a 
lower  number  of  shares,  say  35  million 
shares  instead  of  100  million.  If  every- 
body sells  that  company's  stock  today 
I  guarantee  it  will  affect  the  way  that 
company  operates.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  think  it  will,  I  urge  him  to  check 
with  his  accountant  because  that  is 
where  the  capital  comes  from  in  a  cap- 
italist economy.  Look  at  the  Exxon 
books.  They  have  it  listed  in  their 
profit  and  loss  statement,  right  in 
their  report  that  goes  rut  to  their 
stockholders  or  shareholders.  They 
are  carrying  the  cost  of  that  stock  at  a 
certain  price  and  people  are  putting 
their  money  into  Exxon.  That  is 
where  they  get  their  operating  capital. 
Instead  of  borrowing  operating  cap- 
ital, people  are  buying  stock.  That  is 
how  Exxon  and  every  other  corpora- 
tion raised  the  money  they  needed  to 
open  their  doors  or  .stay  in  business. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  just  got  through 
saying  99  percent  of  the  sales  on  Wall 
Street  today  have  absolutely,  irrevers- 
ibly, not  1  ounce  of  effect  on  the  cor- 
poration that  that  stock  represents. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
to  say  that  is  absurd. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  pursue 
this.  The  Senator  said  a  while  ago  that 
I  said  Exxon  had  100  million  shares  of 
stock.  That  is  a  hypothetical  case.  I 
am  not  sure.  I  am  sure  they  have  that 
much  or  more  outstanding.  How  about 
a  corporation  that  has  35  million 
.shares  of  stock?  I  db  not  care  whether 
the  corporation  has  1  million,  10  mil- 
lion, or  100  million  shares  of  stock  out- 
standing, once  the  stock  is  sold  and 
the  corporation  gets  the  money  for 
the  stock,  every  transaction  thereafter 
of  that  same  stock  has  not  one  earthly 
bit  of  economic  value  to  that  corpora- 
tion. They  do  not  get  a  penny  of  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  First,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Exxon  has  1  billion 
shares  outstanding,  not  100  million. 
Second,  if  you  look  in  the  books  of  the 
Exxon  Corp.,  you  will  see  that  there  is 
a  place  carried  in  the  shareholders' 
report  that  states  what  the  par  value 
is  and  what  the  equity  value  is  of  the 
stock,  which  is  their  capital  base. 
Originally,  when  they  started  the  com- 
pany, somebody  invested  money  in  the 
corporation  by  buying  stock. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  anything? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  it  has  to  do  with 
is  if  Exxon  has  to  finance  the  explora- 
tion and  drilling  of  wells,  they  are 
either  going  to  borrow  the  money 
from  a  bank  or  they  will  issue  new- 
stock.  If  they  do  not  have  an  equity 
value  for  their  stock  on  the  market,  no 
one    is    going    to    want    to    invest    in 


Exxon.  So  it  does  have  an  effect.  All 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  say 
that  there  are  millions  and  millions  of 
people,  some  who  want  to  buy  Exxon 
and  some  who  want  to  sell  Exxon. 
There  is  a  market  for  Exxon  or  any 
other  company.  It  is  buyers  and  sellers 
working  together  to  make  a  market,  to 
say  it  is  so  much  per  share  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. It  does  have  an  effect. 

The  argument  I  am  making  on  the  6- 
months  versus  the  12-months  holding 
period  is  that  with  each  reduction  in 
the  holding  period  there  will  be  more 
economic  activity,  more  people  inter- 
ested in  investing  in  stocks,  more  busi- 
ness being  done,  and,  in  fact,  more  rev- 
enues to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  According  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  they 
show  it  is  going  to  cost  us  $300  million 
a  year.  " 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  agree  with 
it  either.  I  think  it  will  cost  closer  to 
$1  billion  a  year.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor get  the  idea  that  this  could  gener- 
ate money  for  the  Treasury? 
I  will  give  an  example.  Hear  me  out. 
Last  August,  the  Boone  Pickens  con- 
sortium. Me.sa  Petroleum,  and  others, 
began  to  buy  stock  in  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  at  $39  a  share.  They  wound  up 
buying  shares  for  an  average  purchase 
price  of  $44  a  share. 

They  bought  14.5  million  shares  at 
an  average  price  of  $44.  That  means 
when  SoCal  outbid  Mesa  for  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  at  $80  a  share,  Boone  Pickens 
and  his  group  would  sell  their  14.5  mil- 
lion shares  for  $80  a  share.  He  and  the 
members  of  that  consortium  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  whatever  either  the 
corporate  or  personal  rate  is,  depend- 
ing on  whether  it  is  a  corporation  or  a 
person.  This  bill  is  prospective  from 
February  29.  So  Boone  Pickens  and  his 
group  are  not  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  bill. 

But  let  us  assume  that  this  whole 
transaction  between  Mesa  and  Gulf 
and  Socal  had  taken  place  on,  we  shall 
say,  March  1  of  this  year.  They  held 
their  stock  for  6  months.  Under  the 
bill,  they  had  a  long-term  gain  of  $782 
million,  and  if  they  are  taxed  as  indi- 
viduals in  a  50-percent  category,  that 
transaction  alone  costs  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury $234.77  million.  If  they  were  cor- 
porations, it  cost  the  Treasury  $140.86 
million.  And  here  the  committee  is 
saying  this  thing  will  only  cost  $300 
million  a  year  beginning  in  1986,  and 
here  is  one  transaction  that  would 
have  cost  the  Goverrunent  almost  that 
much. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question,  Mr.  President? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  says  it 
will  cost  the  U.S.  Government  or  the 
Treasury  i  hundreds  »f  millions  of 
dollars.  I  was  not  under  the  impression 
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that  the  U.S.  Treasury  owned  Gulf. 
SoCal,  or  Mesa  Petroleum  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  transaction.  So  if  the 
Government  did  not  owTi  it  in  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  cost  the  Government 
anything.  What  they  are  getting  is  a 
transaction  tax  off  the  SoCal-Mesa 
deal. 

The  Senator  is  making  the  assump- 
tion that  whoever  benefits— in  this 
case.  Mesa  Petroleum— takes  that 
money  and  puts  it  in  a  sock  and  it  is 
never  seen  again.  That  is  not  going  to 
happen.  That  money  is  going  to  be  re- 
invested in  the  marketplace.  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  that  Mesa  Petro- 
leum was  not  the  only  beneficiary  of 
the  increased  price  in  Gulf  shares. 
There  are  many  little  old  ladies,  bene- 
ficiaries of  pension  funds,  et  cetera, 
who  benefited  greatly  by  having  the 
value  of  their  stock  rise  from  $40  per 
share  to  $80  per  share. 

My  question  is,  why  does  the  Federal 
Government  lose  anything  in  that  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  says  if  the  Government  does 
not  own  it,  the  Government  does  not 
have  any  business  in  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  Senator 
saying? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  saying  we  want  to 
be  able  to  float  equity  in  this  country 
and  have  a  viable  market  where  every 
day  there  is  price  discovery  on  every 
stock  floated  on  every  exchange  so 
you  have  viability  and  liquidity  in 
those  stocks.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
having  a  stock  exchange  is  people  in 
the  country  feel  they  can  go  buy  and 
sell  that  stock  every  day.  In  many 
countries,  you  cannot  do  that.  If  they 
cannot  float  equity,  they  cannot  do 
business.  The  Senator's  assumption  is 
that,  somehow,  it  would  not  matter  if 
the  stock  were  not  traded.  Our  bill  will 
make  it  a  more  attractive  stock 
market,  by  making  the  market  more 
liquid,  and  creating  an  environment 
where  there  is  better  price  discovery. 
Working  men  and  women  benefit  from 
an  active  capital  market.  How  could 
the  Government  lose  anything  when 
they  did  not  have  it  to  start  off  with? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  read  the  Record  carefully  to- 
morrow to  see  if  I  understand  that  ar- 
gument any  better  tomorrow  than  I  do 
now. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
designed  to  enhance  revenue?  Is  he 
suggesting  the  amendment  will  raise 
revenue? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  amendment 
does  not  raise  any  revenue,  it  keeps  us 
from  losing  revenue.  What  this  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  does  is  reduce  revenue 
to  the  Treasury.  It  is.  in  effect,  a  tax 
cut  which,  incidentally,  goes  to  the 
wealthiest  people  in  the  country,  and  I 
shall  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  We  are 
trying  to  balance  the  budget.  We  are 


on  the  floor  speaking  in  lofty,  noble 
terms  about  how  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  cut  the  deficits  and  here  we 
are  coming  with  another  one  of  those 
loopholes  big  enough  to  drive  a  wagon 
and  team  through  that  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  by  $300  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Fij»t.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  askWor  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  have  not.  but 
I  shall  ask  for  them  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DAMATC.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  confess  that  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  this  1,300-page  monster,  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985.  When  I 
look  at  it  and  read  it  and  turn  it  over 
to  page  821,  I  find  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  cost  the  Treasury, 
over  the  period  1984  through  1987, 
$550  million.  What  he  does  is  also 
strike  those  provisions  dealing  with 
capital  losses  against  ordinary  income. 
So  if  we  take  the  totality  of  the 
amendment,  what  he  proposes  is  to 
reduce  Treasury  revenues  by  $550  mil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  creates  a  market 
distortion.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  current  capital  gains  holding 
period  of  1  year  creates  a  market  dis- 
tortion. It  forces  people  to  hold  invest- 
ments for  an  undue  period  of  time  and 
risk  a  turn  in  the  financial  markets. 
This  is  the  so-called  lock  in  effect. 
Why  should  individuals  be  forced  to 
hold  investments  for  an  undue  period 
of  time.  This  only  stifles  new  invest- 
ment in  other  companies. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  holding 
period  on  capital  gains  is  reduced  from 
12  months  to  6  months,  the  credit 
markets  would  be  more  efficient. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  to  hear  the  Senator's  ra- 
tionale for  saying  we  will  have  a  more" 
realistic  market.  What  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  would  suggest  that 
individuals  would  not  be  forced  to  hold 
investments  strictly  for  tax  purposes. 
Surely  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  agree  that  tax  motivated  trans- 
actions have  a  distorting  impact  on 
the  market.  Reducing  the  holding 
period  to  6  months  would  limit  this 
distortion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  rationale,  the  purpose,  of  saying 
to  people  of  this  country,  if  you  earn 
income  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  you 
will  pay  up  to  a  50-percent  rate  for 
that,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  a 
bricklayer  or  a  stockbroker— who  inci- 
dentally is  sure  going  to  be  in  the  50- 
percent  category  after  we  pass  this. 
What  is  the  rationale  for  saying  to 
those  people,  you  pay  50  percent  out 


the  rest  of  you  people,  if  you  invest 
and  you  keep  an  investment  for  6 
months,  you  only  have  to  pay  a  20-per- 
cent rate? 

What  was  the  rationale  for  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  in  the  beginning?  Does 
the  Senator  know  the  history  of  it? 
Can  he  tell  us  why  we  have  a  capital 
gains  rate  at  all? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  It  is  the  same  ration- 
ale that  has  powered  the  growth  of 
this  country;  that  is  giving  people  an 
initiative  to  save  and  invest  in  the 
future.  Reducing  the  capital  gains 
holding  period  would  encourage  future 
savings  and  investment.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  if  we  want  to  go  to  tax 
equity  and  guarantee  that  everybody 
pays  a  certain  amount,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that.  The  Tax  Code  is  dis- 
graceful. We  should  have  a  single  rate 
tax  structure.  Complete  reform  is  nec- 
essary. I  agree  with  the  Senator,  indi- 
vidual tax  rates  are  too  high. 

The  fact  is.  if  we  look  at  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  West,  we  will  find 
that  almost  none  of  them  tax  capital 
gains.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  correct  an  error  in  the  Tax  Code 
that  results  in  a  market  imbalance.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  the  mar- 
ketplace will  work  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  not  3  months? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  That  is  not  a  bad 
idea. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  vote  for  a  3-month  holding 
period? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  If  the  Senator  is 
making  that  suggestion  and  wants  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  make  it 
3  months 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
support  3  months? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  think  6  months  is  a 
good  start,  but  I  think  3  months  might 
be  better. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  is  6  months  so 
preferable  to  a  year? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Because  that  is  what 
it  used  to  be  in  1976. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  join  the  Senator 
on  3  months. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  join  up  if  it  was  zero 
months. 

In  1921.  this  country  passed  its  first 
capital  gains  rate,  and  under  that  you 
had  to  hold  for  2  years  before  you 
were  eligible  for  a  capital  gains  rate. 
That  is  the  first  one  we  ever  had. 

In  1936 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  was  the  rate? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Pardon? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  was  the  rate? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rate  was,  but  in  any  event 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Two  percent,  three 
percent? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  people  invest- 
ed and  put  up  risk  capital,  they  had  to 
hold  it  for  2  years  before  they  quali- 
fied for  the  capital  gains  advantage. 


In  1936.  we  amended  the  law  in  a 
most  sensible  way— the  way  it  ought  to 
be  right  now.  Under  that  law  an  in- 
vestment held  for  1  year  or  less  got  no 
benefit.  It  was  subject  to  ordinary 
income  rates. 

If  held  for  1  to  2  years,  it  qualified 
for  80  percent  of  the  ordinary  rate.  If 
held  for  2  to  5  years,  it  qualified  for  60 
percent  of  the  ordinary  rate.  If  you 
kept  it  5  to  10  years.  40  percent  of 
your  gain  was  subject  to  the  tax.  And 
if  you  held  it  10  years  or  more,  then 
only  30  percent  of  your  income  was 
subject  to  the  tax. 

Therein  lies  the  history  and  ration- 
ale for  the  capital  gains  tax.  We  said 
you  take  it  and  if  you  hold  it  for  over 
a  year,  you  get  some  benefit.  If  you 
hold  it  for  more  than  2  years,  you  get 
more  benefit.  If  you  hold  it  for  10 
years  or  more,  then  you  only  have  to 
pay  tax  on  30  percent  of  the  gain. 

Now  we  are  down  to  6  months  and 
you  pay  tax  on  only  40  percent  of  the 
gain,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  any- 
body pays  is  20  percent. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Could  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Sure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  assume  the  Senator 
believes  in  venture  capital,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Believe  in  what? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Venture  capital  so 
people  can  actually  go  out  and  start  a 
new  company. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  bet  your  life. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  glad  we  agree  on 
that. 

During  the  1970's  when  capital  gains 
taxes  were  higher,  there  was  virtually 
no  venture  capital  in  the  United 
States  because  the  risk  combined  with 
the  tax  made  those  types  of  invest- 
ments cost  ineffective. 

The  same  people  who  made  the  esti- 
mates, the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  Treasury,  said  'owering  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate  from  40  percent  back  to 
28  percent  and  then  to  20  percent 
would  cost  the  Government  revenue. 
We  have  since  found  that  in  fact  it  did 
not  cost  the  Government  revenues; 
that  there  was  more  money  invested 
and  that  there  were  more  transactions 
taking  place  in  these  markets. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  the  Treasury 
gets  more  money. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  And  the  Treasury 
raised  more  money.  Historically,  if  the 
Senator  will  go  back  and  check  the 
history  of  that,  he  will  find  out  that 
during  the  period  of  the  1930's,  when 
those  long-term  holding  periods  were 
put  in  place,  it  was  an  idea  that  really 
did  not  work  out  all  that  well.  It  did 
not  turn  out  out  as  well  as  those 
people  predicted  it  would. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  really 
wants  more  venture  capital  available 
in  our  economy,  the  effect  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Senator  is  taking,  in  my 
judgment,  will  make  it  more  difficult. 
It  makes  it  more  difficult  because  it  is 


the  newer  companies  who  have  floated 
stock  who  have  more  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting investors.  Those  investors  be- 
lieve there  is  a  greater  risk  in  tying 
their  money  up  in  unknown  stocks  if 
they  are  forced  to  hold  it  for  1  year. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  it  is 
better  to  have  a  more  viable  attractive, 
live,  fluid,  liquid  market. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  may  be.  but  I 
have  not  heard  one  yet. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  listen 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  you  believe  in  ven- 
ture capital,  we  would  be  better  off  in 
this  country  if  we  did  not  have  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  at  all. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  would 
be  for  doing  away  with  the  capital 
gains  rate,  just  let  everybody  pay  the 
ordinary  income  rate  then?  I  will  go 
for  that,  if  the  Senator  wants  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No.  What  I  am  saying 
is 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  wants 
to  cut  the  holding  period  to  zero. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  make  it  more  attractive  for 
people  to  invest  so  there  can  be  more 
jobs  in  America  and  we  can  be  more 
competitive  with  the  stiff  competition 
we  receive  from  countries  like  Japan 
that  have  lower  rates  on  capital  than 
we  have  and  are  now  taking  jobs  away 
from  American  workers.  That  is  my 
position. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Incidentally,  does 
the  Senator  know  what  percentage  of 
the  national  budget  corporations  pay 
in  Japan?  They  are  our  big  competitor. 
We  have  been  trying  to  help  our  cor- 
porations compete  with  Japan.  Does 
the  Senator  know  what  the  corporate 
rate  is  as  a  percentage  of  the  national 
budget  in  Japan? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  .^o  i.ot  know. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  about  27  per- 
cent. Does  the  Senator  know  what  it  is 
here?  It  will  be  about  7  percent  this 
year. 

Now.  let  us  get  back  to  venture  cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  fact  is  the  cost  of 
capital  is  about  three  times  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  it  is  in  Japan. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  talked 
about  venture  capital,  did  I  believe  in 
venture  capital. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  have  been  called  from  the 
floor  to  go  to  the  Budget  Committee 
to  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
hold  just  30  seconds?  I  am  really  anx- 
ious for  him  to  hear  this. 

He  mentioned  venture  capital  a 
while  ago.  Here  are  the  people  who 
know  what  venture  capital  is  and  how 
tough  it  is  to  raise.  The  National 
Small  Business  Association,  the  people 
who  are  desperate  for  capital  all  the 
time,  testified  before  the  House  Ways 


and  Means  Committee,  and  they  said 
this  about  venture  capital: 

Despite  ihe  fact  that  a  shorter  holding 
period  might  benefit  our  members  as  indi- 
vidual investors  in  the  slock  markets,  our 
association  believes  that  sound  tax  policy  in 
the  capital  gains  area  for  business  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole  would  be  to  refrain 
from  shortening  the  holding  period  and  to 
consider  the  advantages  of  increasing  the 
capital  gain  exclusion  to  80  percent  after  a 
5-year  period  for  certain  types  of  productive 
investments. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  that.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  capital  gains 
rate,  it  ought  to  be  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis,  as  it  was  in  1936,  so  that  people 
who  actually  risk  their  capital  get 
some  tax  break  from  it.  What  we  are 
doing  now  is  to  allow  the  wealthiest  3 
percent  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
to  get  26  percent  of  the  benefit.  That 
is  what  this  is  all  about.  It  is  just  an- 
other excuse  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
rich  in  this  country.  Some  other 
people  will  get  benefit  from  it,  but  I 
will  put  something  in  the  Record  in 
just  a  minute  showing  who  is  going  to 
get  the  dollars,  who  is  going  to  get  the 
percentage  of  this  $300  million  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  approximately  68  per- 
cent of  the  money  that  is  invested  in 
the  stock  market  is  pension  funds? 
Surely  he  is  not  saying  those  are  the 
rich  people  who  worked  all  their  life 
and  contributed  to  pension  or  other 
funds:  68  percent  of  the  money  in  the 
stock  market  is  pension  funds.  It  is  not 
the  rich. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  is  an  honest 
question:  Do  qualified  pension  funds 
pay  taxes  on  profits— capital  gains? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No.  they  do  not.  The 
fact  that  pension  funds  have  not  been 
forced  to  contend  with  an  arbitrary 
holding  period  has  been  obviously  ben- 
eficial to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  why  bring 
that  up.  if  they  do  not  pay  any  taxes, 
anyway? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  the  biggest  part  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  wrong.  1  am 
not  talking  about  people  who  are  not 
paying  taxes.  Churches  make  money 
out  of  capital  gains,  too.  I  am  not 
trying  to  penalize  churches  or  pension 
funds.  I  am  trying  to  tax  people  like 
me,  who  invest  in  the  stock  market 
and  make  a  profit. 

I  am  saying  that  if  I  put  my  money 
in  a  truly  risky  venture,  I  should  get 
some  consideration  on  the  tax  rate. 
But  if  I  am  just  buying  IBM  and 
Exxon  routinely,  on  a  daily  basis,  why 
should  I  be  rewarded  by  putting  my 
money  in  there  for  6  months  and 
taking  it  out  and  making  a  little 
profit?  There  is  no  justifiable  reason 
for  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
disposition  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  Let  us  say  40 
minutes  from  now— 20  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine. 

I  make  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oriiered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  what  Jack  Kennedy  said  about  the 
capital  gains  rate.  We  revere  him.  and 
he  said: 

Preferential  capital  gains  treatment  with 
respect  to  capital  gains  on  assets  held  less 
than  1  year  cannot  be  justified  either  in 
terms  of  long-run  economic  objectives  or 
equity.  Moreover,  the  present  6-months'  test 
makes  it  relatively  easy  to  convert  various 
types  of  what  is  essentially  ordinary  income 
into  capiial  gains. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  say  that 
all  this  is  frtistrating  to  me  personally 
because  of  my  intense  feelings  about 
it,  I  would  be  understating  the  cause. 
It  is  an  incredible  thing  to  me. 

We  make  lofty  speeches  about  re- 
ducing the  deficits.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  go  home  and  make  lofty 
speeches  about  how  the  Presidents 
tax  bill  of  1981  filled  the  pockets  of 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  median- 
income  families,  the  lower  class,  the 
lower  middle  class.  Then  we  come  in 
here  with  a  measure  that  takes  mil- 
lions out  of  the  Treasury  and  increases 
the  deficit  by  that  amount  over  the 
next  3  years,  with  absolutely  no  eco- 
nomic redeeming  value,  without  even 
one  justification  that  I  have  heard, 

I  must  say  that  with  all  those  state- 
ments made  over  there  a  while  ago,  I 
never  heard  one  person  say  that  this  is 
going  to  enhance  risk  capital  forma- 
tion, because  it  does  not, 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  it  does.  For 
example,  the  people  in  this  country 
who  make  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000  a  year  represent  2.2  percent 
of  the  tax  returns  filed.  What  do  they 
get  of  this  $300  million  a  year?  They 
get  10.6  percent  of  it,  five  times  above 
their  numbers. 

What  is  the  person  making  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year  getting  out  it?  He 
represents  13.5  percent  of  all  the  tax 
returns  filed,  and  he  gets  6.1  percent, 
or  100  percent  less  than  his'numbers. 
The  two-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  people  who  make  over  $1  million  a 
year  get  20  times  their  numbers. 

If  you  want  to  vote  to  further  polar- 
ize the  wealthy  from  the  poor  in  this 
country,  this  is  small  potatoes  for  the 
way  we  talk  here,  but  this  is  just  an- 
other way  to  give  them  still  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  or  two 
more  charts  here  on  the  inequities  of 
this.  Here  is  how  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  are  distributed. 

Of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
make  more  than  $50,000  a  year,  and 
that  includes  every  Senator— Senators 
could  be  fairly  accused  of  filling  their 


own  pockets  because  they,  too.  are 
going  to  be  one  of  the  big  beneficiaries 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  5.6  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  make  more 
than  $50,000  a  year,  and  from  the  ben- 
efit of  the  1981  tax  cut,  they  get  33.1 
percent.  The  $450  billion  tax  cut  of 
1981  goes  to  6  percent  of  the  folks. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  this.  I 
know  that  the  Finance  Committee  has 
the  votes.  I  know  that  this  probably 
will  not  be  adopted.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  most  shameless  things  I  have  ever 
seen  happen  here. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  give  away 
more  millions  to  the  wealthiest  people 
in  the  country  and  then  go  home  and 
make  those  lofty  speeches  about  how 
we  believe  in  risk  capital,  how  we  have 
encouraged  people  to  invest,  and  how- 
it  is  going  to  create  economic  activity. 
It  is  gJ^ng  to  do  that,  all  right.  It  is 
going  to^  create  a  lot  of  economic  activ- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  revenue  loss  is  going  to  be  $300 
million  a  year.  I  believe  it  wMll  be  twice 
that  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  by  just 
asking  the  manager  of  the  bill  this  one 
question,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  floor  manager. 

When  we  last  debated  this,  a  little 
over  1  year  ago,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee or  the  Joint  Taxation  Committee 
said  this  thing  would  cost  $110  million 
in  1985.  $268  million  in  1986,  and  $268 
million  in  1987.  This  year,  just  1  year 
later,  they  show  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
$60  million,  about  half  what  they  esti- 
mated last  year.  I  should  like  to  know 
why  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  it  is  because 
of  the  change  in  the  effective  date. 
The  date  referred  to  there  was  Novem- 
ber 1.  This  applies  to  March  of  this 
year.  1984.  So  that  would  bring  about 
a  smaller  revenue  loss,  $60  million,  in 
1985. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  figures  may  be 
wrong.  I  think  they  are  taken  from 
the  committee  report  that  shows  that 
the  revenue  loss  is  $60  million  for 
1985.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  $307  million 
for  1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  $251  million  for  1986 
and  $268  million  for  1987.  For  1984-87 
combined,  it  is  $579  million.  I  guess 
that  is  as  a  result  of  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  from  November  to  March 
1984. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  For  the  1986  figure, 
which  is  the  first  year  this  really  takes 
hold,  the  last  time  we  debated  this, 
the  loss  was  estimated  at  $268  million: 
now  it  is  estimated  at  $305  million. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  went 
into  the  formula  to  change  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senators  amendment  strikes  both 
what  we  used  to  pay  for  it  and  the  6- 
month  holding  period.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  true.  Yes, 
that  is  the  explanation.  You  reduced 
the  profit  off  the  $3,000  to  $1,000 
under  the  bill.  That  would  make  up 
the  difference.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation. 

Maybe  I  apologized  too  soon.  My 
staff  tells  me  that  the  same  figures 
were  used  in  the  compilation  of  the 
figures  beierr>-Jt  is  not  a  big  thing— 
$39  milJ4<in. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  by  the  ex- 
perts that  we  changed  the  effective 
date  of  both  provisions,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  the  change.  If  staff  wants 
to     get     together     and     argue     over 

that 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  him  with  this. 

I  am  curious  as  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor's own  personal  feelings  are  about 
why  we  should  give  up  $300  million 
when  we  are  running  $200  billion  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  net  effect  of  our 
provision  is  not  to  lose  revenue.  It  is  to 
pick  up  $550  million. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed,  and  I 
have  listened  to  most  of  the  debate.  I 
understand  the  concern  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  with  reference  to  the  deficit 
and  the  revenue  loss.  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  conclusions  on  who 
may  benefit.  We  made  it  very  clear 
when  it  left  our  committee  that  it 
would  have  to  be  at  least  revenue  neu- 
tral and,  it  was  hoped,  would  pick  up 
some  revenue. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  been  formu- 
lated and  drafted.  We  believe  that  we 
have  met  that  requirement. 

The  capital  gains  loss  provisions  to- 
gether will  reduce  fi.scal  year  budget 
receipts  by  less  than  $10  million  in 
1984.  $60  million  in  1985,  and  increase 
them  by  $370  million  in  1986,  $315  mil- 
lion in  1987,  $333  million  in  1988,  and 
$350  million  in  1989. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  almost  $1 
billion  in  the  4-year  period, 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  revenue  gain. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  Senator's  own  belief  is  re- 
garding the  rationale  for  the  capital 
gains  rate.  Why  should  we  give  some- 
one a  20-percent  rate,  whereas,  if  he 
works  for  a  living,  he  has  to  pay  50- 
percent  rate?  What  is  the  rationale  for 
it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  what  we  hope  to 
do  with  this  provision  is  to  stimulate 
some  investment.  We  have  been  look- 
ing at  this  in  our  committee  since  long 
before  the  Senator  became  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  recognize 
that  most  countries  do  not  have  a 
holding  period  provision.  We  have 
been  advised,  and  we  have  had  hear- 
ings on  this  at  least  two  times  since  I 
have  been  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  1-year  holding  period 
does  cause  some  impact  generally  on 


the  economy  and  on  new  and  small 
businesses  in  particular,  and  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  free 
up  capital,  not  restrict  its  mobility.  In 
fact,  we  meet  every  year.  If  we  find 
that  we  may  have  gone  too  far,  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  change  it. 

A  1979  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
study,  and  maybe  that  is  not  the  best 
study  to  quote  from,  determined  that 
capital  and  mobility  is  a  likely  reason 
for  the  declining  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
capital  investment  and  generating  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Of  course,  the  stock  exchange  con- 
cluded that  a  shorter  holding  period 
would  encourage  equity  financing  and 
would  help  broaden  our  economy's 
equity  base. 

We  have  had  a  couple  votes  on  this 
issue.  I  think  it  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port and,  as  I  .see  it,  it  is  not  to  bail  out 
or  to  enrich  a  certain  cla.ss  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  hope  that  our  provision 
might  be  agreed  to— and  may  finally 
survive  the  conference. 

We  have  gone  to  conference  a  couple 
of  times.  I  believe  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Cominittee  now  sees  some 
merit  in  this  projJo.sal  and,  of  course, 
we  will  be  going  to  conference  again  if 
this  entire  package  passes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  make  one  other  observation, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Does  it  bother  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  42.6  percent  of  the  bene- 
fit of  this  provision  goes  to  people  who 
make  over  $50,000  a  year  and  that 
they  represent  only  6  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  a  sense,  if  the  Senator 
does  not   want   people   to  make   over 

$50,000 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing against  people  who  make 
$50,000.  I  am  in  that  category  myself. 
But  I  am  just  saying  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  this  is  really  being  fair  to 
take  this  much  money  out  of  our  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget,  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  down  so  the  middle  income 
people  can  buy  automobiles,  houses, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  put  a  pro- 
vision which  42  percent  of  the  benefits 
goes  to  that  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  make 
over  $50,000. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  in  fact  it  does  increase 
the  mobility  of  capital  and  will  make 
it  easier  for  new  companies  to  start  up 
or  whatever,  then  the  impact  is  going 
to  be  felt  maybe  by  those  who  invest 
but  also  by  those  who  seek  jobs  and 
those  who  will  create  new  jobs  and 
plant  expansion.  You  can  argue  that  if 
someone  invests  money  he  is  going  to 
make  a  profit.  That  does  not  concern 
rn^  as  much  because  we  have  been 
very  busy  since  I  have  been  chairman, 
eji/n  before,  trying  to  close  a  lot  of 
"These  loopholes  that  favor  people  in 
upper-income  brackets. 

One   thing   that    the   Senator   from 
Kansas  learned  very  quickly  was  that 


we  take  care  of  low--income  people,  the 
upper-income  people  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  the  middle-income 
people  pay  the  taxes. 

So  we  made  a  determined  effort,  I 
think,  as  most  Senators  know  in  the 
tax  bill  of  1982  and  in  TEFRA  to 
tighten  up  a  lot  of  the  loopholes,  and 
we  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  this 
legislation. 

So  I  do  not  have  that  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  belief  that  the  reason  we 
give  people  a  tax  advantage  is  that 
they  do  risk  their  capital? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think,  for  the  most 
part,  if  people  are  willing  to  risk  cap- 
ital, there  should  be  certain  rewards, 
but  I  must  say  also  that  in  this  coun- 
try we  sort  of  have  it  backwards,  as  I 
view  it.  We  penalize  those  who  save 
and  reward  those  who  spend  under  our 
present  Tax  Code.  We  do  not  save 
much  money  in  this  most  industrial 
country  in  the  world.  I  think  we  are 
about  last  of  all  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. 

But  I  think  we  have  considered  this 
i!5sue  carefully.  Maybe  the  Finance 
Committee  reached  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion. I  am  not  certain  what  the  vote  in 
our  committee,  but  it  was  fairly  bipar- 
tisan, and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
voted  for  this  change  in  the  holding 
because  they  thought  it  would  benefit 
a  certain  class  of  people. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  National  Small 
Business  Association,  as  the  Senator 
heard  me  say  a  moment  ago,  opposes 
this.  One  of  the  things  they  said  in 
their  testimony  was  that  the  venture 
capital  community  also  has  a  view  on 
this  matter.  Most  new  enterprises  take 
5  to  10  years  to  mature  to  a 
where  they  are  both  profitable  and 
can  sell  their  stock  to  the  public, 
thereby  enabling  the  venture  capital 
entity  to  liquidate  its  investment. 

For  this  reason  most  venture  capital 
partnerships  were  organized  for  a 
period  of  7  to  10  years. 

If  anyone  who  wants  to  put  a  little 
venture  capital  in  .something  for  5 
years  even,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
should  not  have  to  pay  ordinary 
income  taxes  if  it  pans  out. 

But  6  months  I  find  ridiculous  as  a 
justification  for  trying  to  raise  risk 
capital,  particularly  for  small  business 
in  this  country. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  I  have  been  on  record 
as  supporting  the  elimination,  not  the 
reduction,  but  the  elimination  of  the 
capital  gains  holding  period. 

The  United  States  is  almost  unique 
in  the  Western  industrialized  world  in 
having   a  tax   on   capital   let  alone  a 


holding  period.  A  recent  monograph 
by  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  underlines 
this  fact.  The  Japanese,  for  example, 
have  neither  a  holding  period  nor  a 
capital  tax.  It  is  not  surprising  they 
lead  the  world  in  rates  of  aggregate 
savings,  growth,  and  general  economic 
health. 

In  1981,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  holding  period  altogeth- 
er, and  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
I  have  cosponsored  Senator  Dole's  leg- 
islation, S.  13,  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  to  6  months. 

The  debate  on  this  issue  has  been 
ongoing,  but  I  believe  the  evidence  is 
clear:  eliminating  or  reducing  the 
holding  period  will  increase  Treasury 
receipts.  Reducing  the  holding  period 
encourages  more  efficient  and  less  ex- 
pensive capital  markets.  And  it  an- 
swers the  fact  that  this  is  just  for  the 
wealthy  people.  Of  course,  the  con- 
trary is  just  so.  The  wealthy  people 
can  invest  money,  roll  the  dice,  wait  it 
out,  do  whatever.  Those  who  have 
$500,  or  $1,000,  or  $2,000  who  would 
like  to  have  a  piece  of  the  action  in 
this  country  who  want  to  put  some 
money  in  some  more  of  a  risk  invest- 
ment to  balance  out  their  fixed  asset 
in\estment  capital,  that  is  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Main  Street  America,  do  not  do 
so,  many  of  them,  because  they  are 
not  sure  that  they  want  to  tie  things 
up  for  a  year. 

Reducing  the  holding  period  encour- 
ages more  efficient  and  less  expensive 
capital  markets.  The  American 
people— and  I  am  talking  not  about 
the  people  with  over  $50,000  a  year 
income— but  all  the  American  people, 
and  especially  those  under  $50,000  a 
point  ^.year  income,  will  be  given  the  opportu- 
'  ''"'^''  nity  to  realize  profits  on  their  invest- 
ments closer  to  when  they  occur.  Arti- 
ficial delays  dissipate  potential  gain. 

Mr.  President,  the  propo.sal  to 
reduce  the  capital  gains  holding  period 
has  been  supported  in  the  past  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  both 
Houses  of  Congrfss.  Provisions  to 
shorten  the  holding  period  were 
passed  in  TEFRA  and  ERTA,  only  to 
be  removed  in  conference.  But  the  pat- 
tern is  evident:  The  support  is  there, 
and  we  should  allow  the  holding 
period  reduction  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  elimination  of  the 
holding  period  altogether  would  be 
preferable  as  a  very  basic  minimum  to 
encourage  accumulation  of  capital,  to 
give  all  Americans  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  great  private  sector 
economy  which  has  brought  us  all  of 
the  good  things  in  life  that  we  have, 
has  brought  the  highest  standard  of 
living  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind to  this  country,  has  created  all 
the  wonder  drugs  and  all  the  technolo- 
gy that  we  have.  This  all  comes  from 
risk  capital.  And  it  has  come  from  risk 
capital  that  has  come  from  millions  of 
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people   investing— and   there   are   mil- 
lions more  who  would  like  to  invest. 

But,  unlike  most  all  other  countries 
in  this  world,  we  say  if  you  take  and 
invest  a  little  bit  of  your  money,  no 
matter  what  happens,  you  have  got  to 
watch  it  and  keep  it  for  a  year  or  pay  a 
penalty.  Let  us  encourage  the  invest- 
ment. Let  us  encourage  the  creation  of 
capital.  Let  us  get  with  it  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  na- 
tional economic  renewal  now  all  across 
the  board.  We  are  a  much  stronger 
nation  than  we  were  3  years  ago.  And 
we  have  a  younger  generation  today 
that  is  really  focusing  in  on  the  Ameri- 
can dream  again  and  looking  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  action.  They  are  very  seri- 
ous, by  the  way.  about  going  to  school 
and  preparing  themselves,  whether  it 
is  for  a  welding  course  or  a  community 
college. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  30 
seconds  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  find  that  there  is  a 
great  hope  and  a  renewed  confidence 
in  our  system  of  Government  and  our 
economic  system  in  this  country 
which,  as  I  indicated  before,  has 
brought  all  the  good  things  of  life  and 
a  standard  of  living  unequal  to  none 
paralleled  in  history. 

Let  us  support  those  basic  plans  and 
foundations  that  help  make  that  possi- 
ble. Keeping  this  6-month  period  at  a 
very  minimum  is  something  we  must 
do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  time.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2935.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk. 

Amendment  No.  2935.  as  modified, 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1091.  beginning  with  line  12. 
strike  out  all  through  page  1095.  line  16. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  if  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 


nance Committee  is  prepared  to  do 
likewise. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  might  just  say 
that  the  modification,  which  I  have 
just  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  simply  deals  with  the  holding 
period  only.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
capital  losses. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
dei stand  it,  the  present  amendment 
just  deals  only  with  the  holding 
period.  That  is  what  the  Senator  origi- 
nally intended.  I  would  say,  for  the 
same  reasons  I  expressed  before,  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
rhetoric  expended  on  the  issue  on  the 
holding  period  for  capital  gains.  The 
legislation  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  for  favorable  tax  treatment  to  6 
months  has  been  criticized  as  a  subsi- 
dy for  rich  people  and  a  subsidy  for  se- 
curities dealers.  The  one  thing  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  focused 
upon,  however,  is  the  major  economic 
impact  of  the  provision.  The  reduction 
in  the  holding  period  will  provide  a 
significant  improvement  in  efficiency 
of  our  system  for  allocation  of  capital 
while  retaining  a  disincentive  for 
short-term  speculation  that  seems  to 
be  a  concern  of  some  Members. 

MARKET  INEFFICIENCY  AND  DISINCENTIVE  FOR 
INVESTORS 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  real 
argument  against  the  concept  that  a 
differentiation  in  tax  rates  between 
capital  assets  held  less  than  a  year  and 
those  held  longer  creates  anything  but 
inefficiency  in  the  market.  As  the  12- 
month  period  comes  to  a  close,  any  ra- 
tional investor  will  have  to  determine 
whether  he  will  have  a  better  return  if 
he  sells  before  or  after  the  period  has 
ended.  This  will  take  into  consider- 
ation, of  course,  the  amount  of  risk  en- 
tailed in  holding  an  asset  for  a  year. 
The  same  problem  exists  with  a  6- 
month  holding  period,  but  the  one  im- 
portant difference  is  that  the  amount 
of  risk  to  the  investor  that  the  asset's 
value  will  decrease  in  value  is  lessened 
substantially. 

By  lessening  the  holding  period, 
thus  reducing  the  risk  of  loss  because 
of  fluctuation  of  value  over  time,  we 
will  be  encouraging  more  people  in  our 
system  to  acquire  greater  stake  in  it. 
People  who  cannot  afford  the  risk  of 
fluctuation  for  a  full  year  will  be  able 
to  invest  in  our  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  greater  incentive 
for  capital  to  be  invested  where  it  is 
most  needed  without  the  artificial  re- 
strictions of  tax  consequences. 

IS  THERE  REALLY  A  REVENUE  LOSS? 

This  Senator  cannot  say  for  certain 
whether  a  shortening  of  the  holding 
period  wil  reduce  or  increase  Treasury 
revenues.  The  static  revenue  estimate 
provided  by  the  Joint  Conmiittee  does 
indicate  some  revenue  loss.  However, 
there  are  reputable  economic  studies 


that  indicate  the  opposite— a  shorter 
holding  period  could  actually  increase 
Treasury  revenues.  One  oft-cited  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  1979  response  to 
the  1978  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
rates.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
simply  like  to  remind  his  colleagues 
that  they  should  not  take  for  granted 
that  there  is  necessarily  a  significant 
tax  cost  involved  in  a  reduction  of  the 
capital  gains  holding  period. 

MOST  COUNTRIES  DO  NOT  HAVE  A  HOLDING 
PERIOD  PROVISION 

Another  point  that  has  not  received 
sufficient  emphasis  is  that  the  U.S. 
holding  period  rule  is  an  aberration 
from  the  tax  structure  of  most  indus- 
trialized countries.  Most  industrialized 
countries  have  no  holding  period  to 
distinguish  taxation  of  short  or  long- 
term  assets.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
1981  Price  Waterhouse  study,  the  cap- 
ital gains  provisions  in  the  United 
States  make  the  effective  tax  on  cap- 
ital assets  in  the  United  States  among 
the  highest  in  the  world. 

lYEAR  HOLDING  PERIOD  HURTS  ECONOMY  GEN- 
ERALLY AND  NEW  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  PAR- 
TICULARLY 

Given  that  the  imposition  of  a  dis- 
tinction in  tax  rates  depending  upon 
whether  an  asset  is  held  for  less  than, 
or  more  than,  6  months  still  provides  a 
protection  against  speculation  or  ma- 
nipulation as  opposed  long-term  in- 
vestment, and  given  that  w-e  really 
cannot  pinpoint  a  revenue  loss  esti- 
mate for  the  provision,  it  is  encumbent 
upon  us  at  least  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  1-year  holding  period  on 
economic  activity.  It  is  unquestioned 
that  a  holding  period  of  any  length— 
and  especially  one  as  long  as  1  year, 
does,  in  fact,  restrict  the  mobility  of 
capital  and  will  make  it  more  difficult 
for  small  and  new  companies  to  obtain 
needed  funds.  A  1979  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  study  determined  that  cap- 
ital immobility  as  a  likely  reason  for 
the  declining  effectiveness  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital investment  in  generating  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  economic  growth.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  con- 
cluded that  a  shorter  holding  period 
would  encourage  equity  financing  and 
would  help  broaden  our  economy's 
equity  base. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
urge  that  all  Members  look  at  the  true 
economic  arguments  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed with  respect  to  this  issue,  not 
merely  the  political  sloganeering  that 
has  masked  the  true  issues  involved. 

Does  the  Senator  care  whether  it  is 
a  tabling  motion  or  an  up  or  down 
vote? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  us  just  vote  up 
or  down,  if  the  Senator  does  not  mind. 
It  is  the  same  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  have  an 
up  or  down  vote.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STE"\rENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote  or  who  wish  to 
change  their  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— .veas  14, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 
I  [Rollcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.l 

YEAS- 14 


Bingaman 

HoUing.s 

Metzenbaum 

Bum6prs 

Kennedy 

Mitchell 

Chafee 

Levin 

Pell 

Cohen 

McClure 

Proxmire 

Eagleton 

Melcher 
NAYS-82 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Percy 

Armslront! 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Baucu.s 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BenUsen 

Hawkin.s 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hecht 

Riegle 

Boren 

Heflin 

Roth 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Bradley 

Helm.s 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

D  Amato 

Ka.sten 

Stevens 

Dan  forth 

Lautenberg 

Symms 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dodd 

Long 

Trible 

Dole 

Liigar 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Malhias 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

East 

Mattingly 

Weicker 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Wilson 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Nickles 

Gam 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

DeConcini 

Hart 

Goldwaler 

Huddleston 

So  Mr.  Bumpers'  amendment  (No. 
2935),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  METZENBAUM 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  I  have 
the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  lost  it. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  floor  back  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  get  some  idea  of  what 
amendments  are  here. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey:  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, I  think,  had  an  amendment.  He 
wants  to  check  it.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  have  an  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Long  Island 
have  an  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2936 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  103(b)(4)(E)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 

Mr.  D' AMATO.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DAmato)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2936. 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  the 
following; 

sec  722  local  fl  rmshinc  ok  elf.ctkicitv  or 
(;as. 

For  the  purposes  of  Section  103(b)(4)(E). 
facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  also  shall  include  a  facility  that  is 
part  of  a  system  providing  service  to  the 
general  populace  (i)  if  at  least  97'^,-  (meas- 
ured both  by  total  number  of  metered  cus- 
tomers and  by  their  annual  consumption  on 
a  kilowatt-hour  basis)  of  the  retail  custom- 
ers of  such  system  are  located  in  two  contig- 
uous counties,  and  (ii)  if  the  remainder  of 
such  customers  are  located  in  a  portion  of  a 
third  contiguous  county  which  portion  is  lo- 
cated on  a  peninsula  not  directly  connected 
by  land  to  the  rest  of  the  county  of  which  it 
is  a  part. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
allow  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
(Lilco)  to  qualify  as  a  utility  providing 
the  local  furnishing  of  electricity. 

Section  103(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  allows  an  elec- 
tric utility  to  utilize  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bond  financing  for 
facilities  that  provide  the  local  fur- 
nishing of  electricity.  This  amendment 
was  passed  in  the  1968  Tax  Act. 

Subsequently,  local  furnishing  of 
electricity  was  defined,  in  a  letter  by 
Senator  Long  to  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Kennedy,  as  no  more  than 


two  contiguous  counties.  The  Treasury 
Department  later  adopted  the  two- 
county  standard  in  published  regula- 
tions. 

I  feel  that  it  was  Congress  intent 
that  IDB  financing  be  made  available 
to  a  utility  that  serves  only  a  distinct 
local  area.  In  the  conference  report  on 
the  1968  Tax  Act,  the  managers  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  stated  that  ■facilities 
for  the  local  furnishing  of  electricity 
energy  *  •  *  do  not  include  facilities 
for  regional  or  broader  *  *  '  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy."  To  not  include 
utilities  that  provide  regional  service 
means,  by  inference,  only  those  utili- 
ties that  provide  local  sf^ice. 

The  two-county  rule  is  only  a  guide 
to  what  should  be  defined  as  local. 
However,  I  believe  that  those  utilities 
that  do  serve  distinctive  local  areas 
should  not  be  disqualified  automatical- 
ly because  their  service  territory  is 
larger  than  two  contiguous  counties. 
Congress  reaffirmed  this  notion  in  the 
Tax  Act  of  1978  by  defining  local  fur- 
nishing to  be  also  a  utility  that  serves 
one  city  and  one  county.  This  amend- 
ment was  specifically  designed  for  Con 
Edison  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  Lilco  serves  two  con- 
tiguous counties— Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  on  Long  Island— and  a  small 
part  of  a  third  county.  Queens  in  New- 
York  City.  Service  in  this  third 
county,  on  the  Rockaway  Peninsula, 
accounts  for  less  than  3  percent  of 
Lilcos  total  metered  customers  and 
kilowatt-hour  sales.  Lilco's  service  ter- 
ritory is  only  that  of  Long  Island,  a 
distinct  local  area.  Lilco  serves  the 
Rockaway  Peninsula  only  because  this 
peninsula  is  accessible,  by  land,  to 
Nassau  County.  The  only  other  way  to 
reach  the  Rockaway  Peninsula  is  over 
a  body  of  water,  Jamaica  Bay.  Clearly, 
Lilco  is  the  sole  utility  able  to  serve 
the  customers  residing  on  the  Rock- 
away Peninsula. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  disqualify  Lilco 
from  the  two-county  rule  because  it 
serves  a  small  portion  of  a  third 
county.  Obviously.  Long  Island  is  a 
very  distinct  local  area.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  utility  that  serves 
at  least  97  percent  of  their  retail  cus- 
tomers in  a  two-contiguous-county 
region  to  qualify  for  the  local  furnish- 
ing of  electricity.  For  purposes  of  this 
amendment,  97  percent  is  measured 
both  by  total  number  of  metered  cus- 
tomers and  by  their  annual  consump- 
tion on  a  kilowatt-hour  basis.  The 
amendment  further  states  that  the 
customers  of  such  a  utility  that  are 
outside  of  a  two-contiguous-county 
area  must  reside  in  a  third  contiguous 
county  which  is  located  on  a  peninsula 
not  directly  connected  by  land  to  the 
rest  of  the  county  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
My  amendment  is  drafted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  not  create  a  precedent  for  a 
new-  loophole. 
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By  allowing  Lilco  to  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  financing  we  will  save  Long 
Island  ratepayers  from  $100  million  to 
$150  million  annually  The  ratepayers 
of  Long  Island  pay  among  the  highest 
rates  in  the  Nation.  If  rate  relief  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  residents  and  busi- 
nesses of  Long  Island  will  flee  the 
area.  The  end  result  will  be  that  Long 
Island  will  become  an  economic  basket 
case. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  .strongly  that 
Lilco  qualifying  for  the  local  furnish- 
ing of  electricity  under  section 
103(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Tax  Code  is  what 
Congress  intended.  Long  Island  is  a 
distinct  local  entity.  The  ratepayers 
deserve  to  accrue  the  benefits  of  tax- 
exempt  financing.  My  amendment  will 
garner  great  savings  for  the  ratepay- 
ers, but  will  not  create  a  glaring  loop- 
hole in  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.. 
also  know  as  Lilco,  to  qualify  as  a  local 
utility  providing  the  local  furnishing 
of  electricity.  Congress  intended,  in  es- 
tablishing the  local  furnishing  provi- 
sion, to  allow  electric  utilities  that 
ser^e  a  distinctive  area  to  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  financing.  Lilco  is  just 
such  a  company. 

It  provides  electric  service  in  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties.  There  is  a  slight 
deviation;  there  is  a  small  peninsula 
called  Far  Rockaway.  in  which  3  per- 
cent of  the  company's  customers 
reside.  However.  Lilco  does  serve  only 
Long  Island.  Long  Island  is  a  distinct 
local  area.  I  feel  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  disqualify  a  circumstance 
such  as  LilcD's  from  the  local  furnish- 
ing provision. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
having  the  ability  to  refinance  its  debt 
structure  Lilco  could  save  the  consum- 
ers of  Long  Island  anywhere  from  $100 
million  to  $150  million  annually. 

So  I  offer  this  amendment  because  it 
is  a  question  of  equity.  The  fact  is  that 
Lilco  does  really  fall  within  the  local 
furnishing  provision.  Serving  the 
Rockaway  Peninsula,  which  is  only  ac- 
cessible from  Nassau  County,  should 
not  preclude  Lilco  from  the  local  fur- 
nishing provision.  The  people  of  Long 
Island  deserve  the  benefits  of  tax- 
exempt  financing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  I  have  discussed  it 
with  Treasury.  In  fact— I  cannot  re- 
member the  date-the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  joined  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary which  I  will  make  a  part  of  the 
record  concerning  this  problem.  Treas- 
ury supports  the  amendment.  Ihave 
no  problem  with  the  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Moynihan 
would  like  to  hold  up  final  action  on 
the  amendment  until  he  gets  back 
from  a  vote.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  that  this  amendment  be  held  over 
for  the  time  being,  and  in  due  course 
we  will  get  back  to  it.  I  am  not  able  to 
take  a  position  on  the  amendment  at 
this  moment.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
it  be  held  over  for  perhaps  an  hour  or 
so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  has  a  Budget  Committee 
markup  and  he  indicated  he  would 
come  back  and  take  a  look  at  it  and 
discuss  it  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask.  if  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  amendment 
to  take  up  an  amendment— is  that  all 
right? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  move  to  lay  it 
aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Bradley  has  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  we  agree  to  15 
minutes  a  side  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  tell  exactly  how  long  it 
will  take.  We  will  try  to  dispose  of  it  in 
very  rapid  order,  but  I  prefer  not  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  time  agreement 
at  this  stage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  25  minutes  of  the  30  minutes. 
We  have  30  amendments  left,  I  am  ad- 
vised, and  there  is  some  hope  we 
might  finish  this  tonight.  So  I  am  just 
trying  to  see  if  we  can  speed  up  the 
process. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement  now.  as 
I  said  to  the  Senator.  I  think  this  issue 
is  clearly  going  to  be  resolved  in  due 
course,  but  I  would  just  as  soon  pro- 
ceed and  get  a  vote  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  the  pend 
ing  amendment  aside? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.   29.18 

(Purpose:  To  deny  the  extended  affirmative 
commitments  to  synthetic  fuels  projects 
receiving  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic FueLs  Corporation) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2938. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  1086.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

(4)  Affirmative  commitments  for  syn- 
thetic FDELS  PROJECTS  EXTENDED.— 

(A)  In  general. -Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 46(b)(2)  (relating  to  energy  percentage) 
(as  .so  amended)  is  further  amended— 

On  page  1086.  line  7.  strike  out  (A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■(i)". 

On  page  1086.  line  10.  strike  out  -(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(ii)". 

On  page  1086,  line  13.  strike  out  -(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■(iii)". 

On  page  1086,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
<B)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 
(i)  General  rule.— The  amendments  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
synthetic  fuel  project  of  any  concern  in  re- 
ceipt of,  or  making  application  to  receive,  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  United  States 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  Definitions. -The  term*  -synthetic 
fuel  project",  •concern',  and  -financial  as- 
sistance" shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  terms  by  paragraphs  (18).  (3),  and  (7), 
respectively,  of  section  112  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (42  U.S. C.  87021. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  pro- 
hibits   sponsors    of    synfuel    projects 
from   receiving   both   financial   assist- 
ance from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration   and    the    special    energy    tax 
credit  available  to  the  synthetic  fuels 
projects.  Under  my  amendment,  which 
takes  effect    upon  enactment   of  this 
legislation,  synfuels  projects  could  re- 
ceive   assistance    from    the    Synfuels 
Corporation  or  energy  tax  credits,  but 
not    both.    Why    is    this    amendment 
needed?    Because    we    are    grappling 
with  a  $200  billion  budget  deficit  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  those  deficits,  we  have 
to    make    some    tough    choices,    '^e 
cannot  simply  afford  to  do  everythinfev 
Synfuels  may  have  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  mix  of  energy  sources  we  will 
rely  on  in  the  future,  but  we  need  to 
get  our  priorities  straight.  Unless  we 
curb   the   deficits,   interest   rates   will 
soar  again  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
back  in  the  grip  of  a  devastating  reces- 
sion.   In    this    environment,    pouring 
more  money  into  synfuels  is  a  gross 
misallocation  of  resources. 

How  can  we  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  pay  twice  for  projects 
whose  benefits  are  at  best  speculative, 
yet  whose  economic  and  environmen- 
tal costs  are  both  large  and  certain? 
The  answer  is  clear.  We  cannot  impose 
those  costs  at  this  time.  To  do  so  is  to 
ignore  the  reality  that  is  staring  us  in 
the  face. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  costly 
and  unwarranted  subsidies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels,  one  of 
the   most    heavily   subsidized  and  ex- 
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pensive  energy  alternatives  available. 
Synthetics  already  enjoy  some  of  the 
most  lucrative  Federal  subsidies  of  any 
energy  technology.  We  have  already 
appropriated  almost  $15  billion— that 
is  right,  $15  billion— for  synfuels  ven- 
tures. 

The  Synfuels  Corporation  officials 
have  said  that  the  subsidies  they  make 
available  are  designed  to  yield  20  to  25 
percent  return  on  equity  and  will,  on 
average,  equal  100  percent  of  a  plant's 
costs. 

In  other  words,  if  a  venture  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  Synfuels  Corporation,  it 
is  virtually  risk  free.  Yet,  on  top  of 
that  subsidy,  this  bill  gives  them  a  20- 
percent  tax  credit— a  10-percent  regu- 
lar investment  tax  credit  plus  a  special 
10-percent  energy  tax  credit.  What 
this  means,  Mr.  President,  is  that  tax- 
payers pay  for  synfuel  projects  twice— 
once  through  subsidized  loans  and 
guarantees  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration provides  and  again  through  the 
Tax  Code. 

In  my  book,  the  only  word  for  a 
double  subsidy  is  double  dipping. 

Investment  tax  credits  and  energy 
tax  credits  are  supposed  to  provide  a 
stimulus  for  investment;  but  if  a  tax- 
payer is  already  receiving  a  generous 
subsidy  through  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration funds,  what  is  the  rationale 
for  allowing  that  taxpayer  to  claim  a 
tax  credit  as  well?  There  is  no  ration- 
ale. 

Let  me  repeat;  This  is  double  dip- 
ping, and  it  is  totally  unjustified,  espe- 
cially in  a  bill  whose  ostensible  pur- 
pose is  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
Voting  for  my  amendment,  however, 
"j.'ould  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  should  like  to 
finish  the  statement,  and  then  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  I  know  supports 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  presented 
to  the  Finance  Committee  established 
that  a  single  synfuels  project  may  be 
eligible  for  as  much  as  $17  million  a 
year  during  its  construction.  That 
translates  into  an  aggregate  revenue 
loss,  over  a  3-year  period,  of  at  least 
$170  million. 

Given  the  deficit  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  appropriated  $15  bil- 
lion for  synfuels,  spending  an  addi- 
tional $170  million  on  these  projects  is 
fiscally  irresponsible.  It  is  made  even 
less  so  by  the  fact  that  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  eliminates  a  15-percent 
residential  energy  conservation  credit. 
Yet,  the  conservation  credit  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  energy 
incentives  available. 

It  is  uncontrovertible  that  conserva- 
tion is  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most 
environmentally  sound  energy  source. 
It  is  also  the  energy  source  that  we 
have  consistently  neglected.  It  is  also 


unconscionable  for  us  to  eliminate  a 
modest  conservation  subsidy  while  in- 
creasing Government  support  for  syn- 
fuels, the  costliest,  most  environmen- 
tally hazaradous  energy  alternative. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  go  on  record  in  saying  that  enough 
is  enough.  We  have  already  appropri- 
ated almost  $15  billion  in  direct  fund- 
ing for  synfuels.  We  do  not  need  to 
add  tax  credits  on  top  of  that  extreme- 
ly generous  subsidy. 

In  closing,  I  reassure  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  is  not  retroac- 
tive. Projects  that  have  already  quali- 
fied will  not  be  disadvantaged,  but  the 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  line.  Those 
who  are  serious  about  grappling  with 
the  deficit  will  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  a 
great  number  of  en\  ironmental  groups 
have  seen  fit  to  lend  support  to  this 
amendment. 

The  public  interest  groups  support- 
ing the  amendment  include  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  Congress  Watch, 
and  the  Critical  Mass  Energy  Project. 

Mr.  President,  again,  enough  is 
enough.  Let  us  stop  the  oversubsidiza- 
tion  of  synfuels  and  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  his  interest.  I 
share  many  of  his  concerns  about  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  some 
of  the  projects  that  are  on  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  say 
that  they  could  not  receive  subsidies  if 
they  recieve  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  the  energy  tax  credit? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  My  amendment  says 
that,  prospectively,  synfuel  projects 
have  to  choose  whether  they  go  to  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  get 
those  subsidies;  and  if  they  choose 
that  route,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
the  energy  tax  credit  and  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  investment  tax 
credit? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  They  would  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  investment  tax 
credit  but  not  the  energy  tax  credit. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  was  my  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  a  corporation 
wants  to  build  a  coal  gasification 
plant,  it  can  get  an  investment  tax 
credit,  just  as  any  venture  can  get  on 
any  business  venture,  but  they  cannot 
receive  the  additional  10-percent 
energy  tax  credit. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  inter- 
est, and  I  echo  many  of  the  comments 
he  has  made. 


I  think  we  do  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financing  these  things  with  a 
20-percent  tax  credit. 

One  additional  question.  The  Sena- 
tor mentioned  that  it  is  prospective 
only.  The  Senator  is  probably  aware— 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  status— that 
several  million  dollars  in  projects  has 
been  approved  recently  but  there  has 
not  been  final  approval  by  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Board.  Would  those 
projects  come  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  This  amendment 
provides  only  prospectively. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  this  bill 
what  is  essentially  altered  is  the  af- 
firmative commitment  rule.  Anything 
they  do  under  the  previous  affirmative 
commitment  rule  will  be  eligible  for 
both  the  tax  subsidy  and  the  Synfuel 
Corporation  subsidy.  But.  prospective- 
ly, they  have  to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  the  recent  Syn- 
thetic Fuel  Board's  decision  with  re- 
spect to  approval  on  five  or  six 
projects,  would  this  be  covered  under 
the  previous  law? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Projects  such  as  Great  Plains  and 
Union  Phase  I,  which  already  enjoy 
Synfuels  Corporation  assistance  and 
synfuels  tax  credits,  would  be  allowed 
to  keep  both,  because  the  qualified 
under  the  old  tax  credit  deadline. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  there  are  several  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  said  they  wish  to 
speak  on  this  amendment.  While  we 
await  their  arrival  in  the  Chamber,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha^t  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  as  I 
did  in  the  Finance  Committee,  not  be- 
cause I  favor  double  dipping,  but  be- 
cause first,  I  deny  that  it  exists;  and 
second,  feel  that  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
future  of  energy  in  this  country. 

There  appears  frankly  to  be  no 
proper  time  for  us  to  look  over  the  ho- 
rizon in  America  when  it  comes  to 
energy. 

When  we  have  a  energy  situation  as 
we  now  have,  everyone  is  comfortable, 
everyone  thinks  that  an  energy  sur- 
plus now  exists  and  what  we  have  been 
through  in  the  past  was  all  some  kind 
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of  mysterious  plot  and  that  the  plot 
will  be  prevented  in  the  future  only 
because  we  have  good  will  now  and 
that  there  will  be  no  need  for  alterna- 
tive forms  of  energy  and  there  will  be 
no  need  for  synthetic  fuels. 

When  we  have  crises  everyone  w 
first,  to  blame  someone;  and  secoffd.  to 
solve  it  with  some  kind  of  mystical  ap 
plied   bandage  that   takes  plaice   in   a 
hurry. 

Synthetic  fuels  do  not  take/place  in 
a  hurry.  This  Congress  and  this 
Senate  and  this  country  had  ibest  look 
to  the  future  with  something  more 
than  an  eye  on  the  preseiyt  and  the 
Senate's  claim  of  a  circumstance  that 
does  not  exist  with  synfuels  protects, 
namely,  double-dipping. 

In  November  1978,  Congress  enacted 
the  Energy  Tax  Act,  establishing  the 
energy  investment  tax  credit,  and 
added  the  production  tax  credit  in 
1980  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  which  was.  in 
effect,  the  Synfuels  Act. 

It  was  clear  at  that  time  that  Con- 
gress wanted  the  energy  investment 
tax  credit  an^  the  Synthetics  Fuel 
Corporation  to  work  in  tandem,  and 
we  should  continue  that  work  in 
tandem  instead  of  assuming  we  are  in 
a  situation  of  energy  surplus  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

While  that  intent  was  clear,  it  was 
al.so  clear  at  the  time.  Congress 
wanted  to  recognize  and  compensate 
for  the  interaction  of  the  credits  and 
any  assistance  which  might  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. For  example,  before  a  project  can 
qualify  for  the  production  tax  credit, 
the  project  must  first  pay  back  to  the 
Government  any  amounts  they  re- 
ceived from  the  energy  tax  credit. 
That,  my  friends,  is  no  double  dip. 
That  is  an  upfront  piece  of  money  de- 
signed to  get  the  project  going,  and  if 
you  get  to  the  other  side,  you  have  to 
pay  back  any  credit  you  receive  from 
your  energy  tax  credit. 

Additionally,  the  Energy  Security 
Act  specifically  and  specially  requires 
that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
and  I  quote  from  it  right  now.  Shall 
impose  such  terms  and  conditions  on 
any  financial  assistance  after  evaluat- 
ing the  financing  of  the  synthetic  fuel 
project,  the  tax  benefits  which  will  be 
available  to  investors  in  the  synthetics 
fuel  project  and  any  regulatory  ac- 
tions associated  with  the  synthetics 
fuel  project  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  an  investor  having  an  own- 
ership or  profit  interest  in  the  syn- 
thetics fuel  project  bear  a  substantial 
risk  of  after-tax  loss  in  the  event  of 
any  default  or  other  cancellation  of 
the  synthetic  fuels.project." 

This  again  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  all  of  us  seem  to  ignore 
when  looking  at  this  issue.  It  is  not  a 
big  dumb  subsidy  for  people  who  take 
no  risk.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  in- 
tended and  the  act  provides  for  sub- 


stantial risk  to  the  investor  before  any 
credits  or  assistance  via  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act. 

Now,  if  that  quotation  which  I  have 
just  read  does  not  make  it  clear  that 
re  is  no  double-dip  with  respect  to 
the^>eT^dits,  the  Energy  Security  Act  at 
section  131(tl  should  remove  any  re- 
mainingNdoubt.  This  section  specifical- 
ly p'^s^vides/that  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  in  determining  need  for 
financial  (/assistance  must  take  into 
consideration  any  specific  tax  credit 
associated  with  the  Synthetic  Fuel 
project. 

The  Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation 
must  also  take  into  account  any  other 
financial  assistance  available  to  the 
project  and  any  revenue  generated 
from  the  project  from  the  production 
on  nonsynthetic  fuels  products. 

Let  me  note  that  the  energy  credits 
and  any  assistance  which  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Synthetics  Fuel  Corpora- 
tion in  the  form  of  loan  or  price  guar- 
antees provide  separate  and  distinct 
functions. 

The  energy  tax  credit  gives  the 
project  an  upfront  push  that  it  needs 
if  it  is  going  to  get  off  the  ground  in 
the  first  place. 

These,  my  friends,  are  high-risk  ven- 
tures with  high  capital  requirements 
which  just  have  very,  very  minimal  ec- 
onomics, including  any  loan  guaran- 
tees or  price  guarantees  from  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

The  upfront  push  is  the  purpose  of 
the  tax  credit,  and  the  loan  or  the 
price  guarantees  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide limited  long-term  economic  viabil- 
ity for  the  project. 

I  might  say  that  a  loan  guarantee  is 
in  effect  no  dip  at  all  because  if  the 
project  works  then  there  is  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
project  does  not  work,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  event  in  the  absence  of  a  tax 
credit  than  in  the  presence  of  it. 

So  the  risk  that  may  be  claimed  here 
of  double-dip  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

I  just  again  ask  the  Senate  to  take  a 
clear  look  at  the  future  of  the  energy 
requirements  in  this  country  and  tell 
us  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  energy 
interests  of  this  country  to  begin  to 
get  on  line  some  things  other  than  the 
traditional  fossil  fuels  as  they  are 
burnt  and  consumed  by  us  with  con- 
temporary technology. 
(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  just  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  corpo- 
rate citizen  of  my  State,  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  They  advise  me  that  they 
were  able  to  obtain  a  loan  for  a  syn- 
fuels project,  and  that  the  tax  advan- 
tage was  taken  into  account  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  loan  would  be  made 
and  whether  the  project  was  feasible. 


If  the  tax  advantage  is  to  be  repealed, 
then  of  course  the  project  would  no 
longer  be  feasible. 

The  Senator  knows,  I  am  sure,  as  he 
is  certainly  one  of  our  leading  experts 
in  this  field,  that  if  the  impending  dis- 
aster that   could  happen  any  day  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  should  happen  and 
oil  supplies  from  that  area  were  to  be 
cutoff  either  by  Iran  or  by  some  other 
power,    then    we    would    be    in    worse 
shape  to  take  a  cutoff  of  oil  from  the 
Near  East  now  than  we  were  when  it 
happened  last  time,     c 
Mr,  WALLOP.  ThatMs  true. 
Mr.    LONG.    In    due    course,    these 
wells  we  are  counting  on  are  going  to 
be  depleted.  It  used  to  be  that  when 
one  found  an  oil  well  or  gas  well  down 
my  way.  because  of  the  surplus  of  the 
commodity  on  the  market,  they  would 
prorate.    You    would    be    required    to 
share  your  production,  you  might  say, 
with  everybody  else,  so  that  oil  would 
be    produced    at    the    rate    that    the 
market  could  absorb.  As  a  result,  those 
wells  would  last   15  or  20  years.  Now 
they  let  you  pump  them  as  fast  as  you 
can.  to  the  extent  that  does  not  preju- 
dice  the    ultimate    recovery   of   those 
wells.  And  so  the  wells  are  being  ex- 
hausted just  about  as  fast  as  they  can 
exhaust  them.  A  well  that  might  have 
lasted  at  a  previous  time  for  15  years 
or  more  will  now  be  depleted  within  5 
or  6  years. 

We  are  rushing  pell-mell  toward  the 
day  when  most  of  this  oil  and  gas  is 
going  to  be  gone.  And  at  that  time  if 
we  get  our  imported  energy  cutoff, 
everbody  will  be  asking  why  we  did  not 
do  something  when  we  had  all  this 
time. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  exactly  it. 
Mr.  LONG.  When  we  had  all  this 
time,  what  did  we  do  except  fiddle  and 
faddle  around  here  and  make  false 
starts  and  reverse  ourselves  in  mid- 
stream and  wind  up  accomplishing 
nothing? 

Now  here  is  one  program  that  is  at 
least  still  moving  and  still  making 
some  progress  and  headway.  Can  the 
Senator  explain  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  we  ought  to  foul  that 
one  up  so  it  will  not  work?  To  me. 
what  little  we  have  that  is  moving 
toward  solving  the  problem  should  be 
permitted  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  there  are  not  that  many  that 
can  qualify  for  the  credits.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  preserve  those  few 
that  have  some  viability  left,  just  to 
get  some  technology  on  stream  to  be 
proven  and  demonstrated. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  are,  I 
will  get  them  in  a  minute,  but  it  is  a 
very  small  number  of  projects  that  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  extension  of  the  affirmative  com- 
mitment rules. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  it  is  true  that  to  the 
extent  we  are  able  to  move  in  the  pro- 


gram at  all,  we  are  developing  a  tech- 
nology and  we  are  developing  a  know- 
how  that  solves  one  problem,  that 
when  an  energy  cutoff  comes  and  the 
emergency  hits 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  it  will. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  least  we  will  save  val- 
uable time  because  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  time  it  takes  to  develop 
know-how.  technology,  and  improved 
methods.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
avoid  it.  You  have  to  have  the  time  to 
develop  the  techniques. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. And  it  is  that  vision  now  that  we 
seek  in  a  relatively  modest  extension 
of  these  affirmative  commitment  rules 
to  get  some  tax  credits  up  front  to  con- 
tinue those  few  projects  that  will  help 
us.  This  is  the  same  Congress  that  I 
am  speaking  to  that  has  put  a  morato- 
rium on  almost  all  the  available  new- 
offshore  wells  and  how  we  are  trying 
to  put  a  moratorium  on  any  explora- 
tion into  synthetic  fuels.  It  just  is  a 
circumstance,  which  anybody  ought  to 
be  able  to  see,  that  is  designed  to 
create  disaster.  And  the  nice  thing  it 
will  do  for  us  is  that  when  the  disaster 
comes,  we  will  be  able  to  look  around 
the  country  and  find  some  big  oil  com- 
pany to  blame  for  the  problems  that 
we  can  try  to  solve  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
this  exchange  very  interesting  because 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Wyoming  have  raised  the 
specter  of  an  oil  supply  cutoff  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  they  have  provided 
as  the  answer  to  that  threat  synthetic 
fuel  corporations  that  will  not  be  on 
line  until  1990. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  is  there  to- 
night. It  is  not  going  to  be  there  in 
1990.  It  is  there  tonight.  And  so  to 
argue  that  these  giant  brontosaurus 
projects  that  are  slowly  moving  along, 
sucking  up  the  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
the  process,  are  going  to  answer  a 
cutoff  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  just  ludi- 
crous. It  is  not  factual. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  that 
meets  that  cutoff  is,  of  course,  having 
oil  in  stockpile,  where  we  have  it  in 
Louisiana.  Then  we  can  use  it  immedi- 
ately if  we  have  a  cutoff.  It  is  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  that  meets 
that  threat,  not  these  giant  synfuel 
projects. 

A  second  point:  What  is  going  to  be 
the  price  that  this  project  produces  oil 
for;  $60  to  $80  dollars  a  barrel?  Mr. 
President,  the  price  of  oil  in  the  world 
today  is  not  $60  or  $80  a  barrel.  And 
who  guarantees  that  price.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  American  taxpayer, 
through  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  saying  in 
this  amendment  is  that  enough  is 
enough.  There  has  already  been  $15 
billion  appropriated  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels    Corporation— $15    billion.    Now 


that  is  10  percent  of  our  present  defi- 
cit. Ten  percent  of  our  present  deficit 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  that  money  is  already 
going  to  be  spent.  And  although  I 
think  it  was  too  much,  that  is  not  the 
Lssue  in  this  amendment.  We  are  not 
touching  the  $15  billion  that  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  to  push  these 
brontosaurus  projects  another  inch 
forward.  We  are  talking  only  about 
the  additional  tax  benefits,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

No,  let  me  revise  that.  We  are  not 
talking  about  all  of  the  additional  tax 
benefits.  The  investment  tax  credit 
can  still  apply.  We  are  talking  only 
about  the  lO-percent  energy  tax  credit 
and  whether  this  Congress  and  this 
country  wants  to  subsidize  the  produc- 
tion of  $80  a  barrel  oil  directly 
through  their  tax  dollars  and,  .second, 
through  the  income  Tax  Code  with  a 
double  dip. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  that 
question  should  be  no,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  throw  dollars  away  at  a  project  that 
is  going  to  be  remote  in  its  production 
of  oil  in  small  quantities  to  meet  a 
threat  that  is  here  tonight.  We  have 
to  use  that  money  more  effectively  to 
reduce  that  deficit  or,  Mr.  President, 
to  buy  oil  and  put  it  in  reserves,  or  to 
provide  further  tax  reduction,  not  to 
subsidize  the  production  of  $80  a 
barrel  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  think  we  have 
to  look  at  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  about  how  risky  these  projects 
are,  how  terribly  risky  they  are.  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  guaran- 
tees 20  to  25  percent  return  on  equity. 
Now  that  is  a  real  risk.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  taxpayers  in 
this  country  have  that  kind  of  a  guar- 
antee, 20  to  25  percent  return  on 
equity,  wherever  they  invest,  with 
other  taxpayers  backing  them  up. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
proposals  that,  when  you  dig  it  out  of 
the  Tax  Code,  you  shake  your  head 
and  you  say,  "My  goodness,  how  did 
this  get  in  there?  My  goodness,  how 
could  they  have  been  so  excessive?  " 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  be  reasonable,  to  say,  "OK, 
$15  billion.  OK.  that  is  enough,  but  no 
more.  No  more." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  rec- 
ognizes the  folly  of  this  double  dipping 
and  supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  love 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey.  He  re- 
states an  argument  that  I  just  made. 
But  if  these  were  as  attractive  as  he 
says  and  the  Environmental  Policy 
Center  says  and  they  provided  such 
magnificent  rates  of  return,  why  is  it 
that  anybody  wculJ  be  .seeking  a  tax 
credit  in  order  to  make  them  economi- 
cally viable?  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
is  clearly  obvious;  that  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  and  my  friend 


from  New  Jersey  have  simply  just  mis- 
stated what  is  the  case. 

I  am  not  saying  he  does  not  believe 
that  to  be  the  case,  but  I  am  saying 
that  if  anybody  was  to  be  guaranteed 
a  return  of  25  percent  on  the  equity, 
they  would  be  lining  up  right  now. 
There  would  not  be  anybody  here 
saying  we  need  this  to  make  the 
project  viable.  This  country  is  full  of 
people  who  understand  profit.  And 
people  who  understand  that  a  profit  of 
25  percent  is  available  to  them  are 
going  to  fight  to  get  their  money  in  up 
front.  And  that  case  just  does  not  exist 
here. 

The  $60  to  $80  figure  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  chimera  that  has  been 
quoted  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  a  long- 
term  guarantee.  It  is  for  first  produc- 
tion only— to  get  something  on  line  to 
teH  us  whether  we  have  a  productive 
capability  or  not. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  New- 
Jersey  that  I  read  the  papers,  as  does 
he,  and  recognize  the  threat  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  it  exists  today.  It  may 
take  place,  and  it  may  not.  But  if  it 
does  not  take  place  today  or  tomorrow, 
it  is  an  unsettled  enough  part  of  the 
world  as  to  remain  a  threat  to  us  for 
the  rest  of  this  century  and  beyond.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  would  deny 
that.  And  it  is  only  part  of  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  produced  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  that,  if  every- 
thing goes  swimmingly  in  the  Middle 
East— these  are  finite  resources,  and 
they  are  running  out— I  doubt  that 
anyone  on  this  floor  would  say  any- 
thing differently  than  that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  look 
to  this  country's  energy  future,  and 
new  ways  of  trying  to  use  the  fuels 
which  the  Lord  put  on  this  Earth  in 
ways  which  extend  them,  or  make 
them  usable,  where  presently  they  are 
not.  I  would  say  to  my  friends  again, 
and  to  my  friend  fron^  New  Jersey  par- 
ticularly, I  know  him  to  have  a  shrewd 
business  mind.  If  you  can  find  one  of 
those  deals  which  guarantees  a  return 
of  25  percent  on  my  equity  and  you 
will  run  the  risk,  I  will  put  the  money 
down  today.  That  is  a  substantial, 
great  whopping  return  that  I  doubt 
anybody  in  this  room  would  not 
borrow  money  to  achieve.  You  can 
borrow  the  money  at  15  percent,  and 
still  get  10-percent  return.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  deal.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
there  is  something  of  a  chimera  about 
those  figures  of  a  guaranteed  25  per- 
cent return  on  equity.  I  again  renew 
mv  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
that,  if  he  is  puzzled  why  anyone 
would  want  to  have  this  gift  from  the 
Government  in   the   form   of  yet   an- 
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other  tax  subsidy.  I  think  he  misun- 
derstands the  profit  motive.  I  do  not 
know  too  many  businessmen  who.  if 
the  Government  came  to  them  and 
said.  "Here  is  some  more  profit," 
would  say.  "No.  no.  I  do  not  want  any 
profit.  I  do  not  want  any  more;  10.  12 
percent  is  enough.  I  do  not  want  any 
more."  Of  course,  they  are  going  to 
take  it.  When  the  Government  comes 
to  them  and  says,  "Here  is  $15  billion," 
they  say,  "Thank  you."  At  the  same 
time  they  tell  us  the  market  has  got  to 
work.  Then  on  top  of  that,  someone 
comes  to  him.  says.  Here  is  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit."  They  say, 
"Thank  you." 

They  tell  us  the  market  has  got  to 
work.  Someone  comes  to  them  and 
gi.ves  them  an  energy  tax  credit.  They 
say  thank  you,  and  then  they  say  the 
market  has  got  to  work.  Sometimes, 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  who  has  faith 
in  the  market,  and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  BRADLEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  What  you  seem  to  be 
forgetting— and  I  ask  you  if  you  are 
not— is  that  these  tax  credits  must  be 
repaid  before  the  production  credit 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  two  are  distinct- 
ly and  conceptually  opposite.  One,  the 
energy  tax  credit,  is  up  front  money, 
and  the  other  goes  to  economic  viabili- 
ty, if  it  gets  there. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  This  amendment  is 
not  directed  at  the  $4  production  tax 
credit.  This  is  directed  at  the  10  per- 
cent energy  tax  credit.  It  is  that  which 
is  the  issue  here,  not  the  production 
tax  credit  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  suggested.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  if  it  started  seeing  the  price  of 
oil  going  up.  could  indeed  move  rapid- 
ly into  other  production  that  could 
meet  the  threat.  Certainly  they  would. 
I  trust  the  market.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  another  level  of  subsidy,  and  an- 
other level  of  subsidy.  The  Senator 
made  a  point  about  the  return  on 
equity.  I  have  here  the  Energy  Daily 
of  Monday.  April  9.  1984.  It  does  not 
make  the  exact  point  on  return  on 
equity,  but  it  does  give  us  some  inter- 
esting figures.  Again,  none  of  the 
projects  that  I  refer  to  here  would  be 
affected  because  they  are  already 
home  free  with  both  the  subsidy  out 
of  the  Synfuels  Corporation  and  the 
Tax  Code. 

Let  us  take  Union  of  California, 
phase  II.  Union  of  California  has 
sought  $2.7  million  in  price  guarantees 
for  a  42,000  barrel  per  day  expansion 
of  its  10,000  barrel  per  day  phase  I 
project  in  Garfield  County,  CO.  The 
guaranteed  price  for  the  oil  flowing 
from  phase  II  would  be  $60  per  barrel 
initially,  but  could  be  increased  to  $67 
per  barrel. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  in  this 
Energy  Daily  a  report  also  of  three  or 
four  other  projects  where  the  guaran- 
teed price  for  the  oil  is  $60  a  barrel.  It 
is  about  $27  out  there  in  the  market 
now.  but  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
make  sure  it  gets  up  to  $60  because  we 
have  a  threat  out  there.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  just  does  not  make 
any  sense,  and  I  have  great  regard  and 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. But  in  this  case.  I  would  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  him  and  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  ought  to  say  no 
more  double  dipping,  and  enough  is 
enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  go  much  longer.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  wishes  to  be  heard  briefly  on 
this  issue.  But  I  would  just  point  out, 
if  these  things  are  such  zingers,  such 
marvelously  attractive  programs,  why 
is  it  that  despite  loan  guarantees  and 
some  price  guarantees  they  are  falling 
off  faster  than  they  are  going  forward, 
at  great  loss  I  might  add.  with  or  with- 
out tax  credits  to  the  investors?  The 
answer  is  because  they  are  operating 
on  thin,  thin  margins. 

I  will  just  state  the  case  again  very 
simply.  I  agree  that  $60  or  $67  a  barrel 
of  oil  is  way  beyond  the  market, 
though  I  remember  our  distinguished 
and  departed  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton State.  Senator  Jackson,  was  fore- 
casting that  we  would  have  oil  in  the 
$80  range  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide 
some  alternatives  for  the  future,  not 
for  the  day  after  tomorrow,  to  Persian 
Gulf  supplies. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  understand 
the  passion  with  which  he  has  pursued 
SPR.  SPR  is  going  to  give  a  90-day 
kick  in  the  seat  which  is  nice  and 
maybe  even  a  year  given  the  fact  that 
a  lot  of  oil  now  cqmes  from  outside  the 
range  of  OPEC.  That  is  a  tremendous 
help.  But  neither  it  nor  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  going  to  take  care  of  a 
full-blown  price  increase  that  lasts 
more  than  1  year,  if  it  starts  tomor- 
row. But  we  are  not  looking  at  full- 
blown prices  that  may  only  start  to- 
morrow. 

We  are  looking  at  a  long,  broad- 
painted  picture  of  trying  to  bring  on 
energy  technology  that  may  be  of 
service  to  this  country  at  a  time  in  the 
future  when  it  is  sorely  needed,  and 
not  at  a  time  when  we  need  more  than 
accusations  about  the  collusion  and 
plots  of  big  oil,  inefficiencies  of  oil 
companies,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
things  we  have  heard  over  the  last  few 
price  increases.  The  time  then  may 
come  when  somebody  might  look  back 
and  thank  a  few  people  who  had  vision 
enough  to  spread  the  energy  effort  of 
this  country  into  new  fields  of  technol- 
ogy at  a  time  when  we  have  just  a 
little  breathing  room. 


That  is  what  we  are  appealing  for 
here.  I  again  feel  that  the  double-dip- 
ping argument  is  a  bogus  argument.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  substantially 
demonstrated  by  the  variety  of  argu- 
ments that  have  been  raised  here.  I 
believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  long-term  energy  policy,  a 
little  bit  of  vision  at  a  moment  in  time 
when  we  cannot  afford  to  without  it. 
If  that  is  the  case,  we  ought  to  do  it.  If 
it  is  not  the  case,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  can  visit  me  in  my  retire- 
ment and  say,  "See,  I  told  you,"  be- 
cause I  would  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  not  going  to  happen  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  This  is  a  long-term  effort. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  might  reach  some  agreement  on 
when  we  can  vote.  We  still  have  30 
amendments.  Can  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  now? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand we  are  going  to  hear  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado who  said  he  wanted  to  speak. 
Then  another  Senator  has  said  he  also 
wants  to  speak.  I  am  prepared  to 
present  some  final  remarks. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield' 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  see  if  I  can  .set  a  new 
record  for  brevity  in  speaking  on  a 
major  amendment.  Make  no  mistake, 
this  is  a  major  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  100 
percent  right  in  what  he  .said  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  ob.servations. 
The  only  thing  I  want  to  add  to  that 
fact  is  this:  a  lot  of  that  synthetic  fuel 
is  in  my  State  of  Colorado.  We  have  a 
big  stake  in  it,  a  big  economic  stake. 
We  think  it  is  important  to  the  future 
of  our  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  parochial  inter- 
est, I  keep  saying  we  ought  to  abolish 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  of  enor- 
mous interest  to  my  State,  it  is  not  the 
proper  way  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. Tax  credits  are  a  proper  way,  loan 
guarantees,  things  that  emphasize  the 
private  sector  are  exactly  the  right  ap- 
proach to  getting  this  industry  off  the 
ground  with  the  least  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment interference  and  support. 

So  while  I  understand  the  point  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
raised  and  to  some  degree  am  sympa- 
thetic with  it,  I  honestly  think  he  is 
just  going  at  it  the  wrong  way.  I  hope 
Senators  will  be  persuaded  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Senators  Wallop  and 
Dole,  and.  at  the  right  moment,  we 
will  vote  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  interested  to  learn  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  who 
are  consistent  exponents  of  the  value 


of  this  system  for  the  market,  say  on 
the  one  hand  that  they  are  not  for  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  and  say 
on  the  other  hand  that  they  are  not 
only  for  the  subsidy  to  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  but  also  for  addi- 
tional tax  subsidy. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
things  have  not  gone  too  well  is  be- 
cause of  the  incompetence  of  the  Cor- 
poration. It  is  a  giant,  lumbering  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  just  not  made  the 
right  decisions.  It  cannot  move  swiftly. 
The  head  of  the  Corporation  is  paid 
$150,000  a  year.  If  he  was  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  he  would  have  lost  his  job. 
He  cannot  even  give  away  the  money. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  plea  for 
reason  to  my  colleagues.  Let  us  not 
"have  double  dipping.  If  they  choose  to 
go  Lhe  synthetic  fuels  route,  and  some 
might,  or  if  they  choo.se  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  said,  the  income 
tax  route,  fine,  let  them  go  the  income 
tax  route.  Let  them  respond  to  the  tax 
credits,  energy  tax  credit,  investment 
tax  credit,  but  not,  in  addition,  go  to 
the  trough  of  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clear  choice. 
Do  we  want  double  dipping?  Do  we 
want  1.0  subsidize  $8  a  barrel  oil  at  a 
time  of  $200  billion  in  deficits?  Or  do 
we  want  to  make  a  modest  nick  in  that 
deficit  and  get  it  down  to  about  $170 
billion?  That  is  the  choice.  Do  we  want 
to  get  the  deficit  down  to  about  $170 
billion,  or  do  we  continue  to  oversubsi- 
dize  the  production  of  energy  from 
synfuels? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  "  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 


Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 
YEAS-52 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenicl 

East 

Evans 

Ford 

Garn 


Baucus 

Biden 

Boschwilz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D  Amato 

Dodd 

Durenberner 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Glenn 


Benl-sen 
DeConcini 


Pell 

Percy 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Gorton 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Lievin 

Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Matlingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Packwood 

NAYS-43 

Grassley 

HoUing.s 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Kaslen 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Goldwater  Huddleston 

Hart 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Rolh 

Sarbanes 

Sas,ser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Tsongas 

Wilson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2938  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  Z93B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  D'Amato 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  so-called  Lilco  amendment.  Then 
there  are  about  four  matters  that 
have  been  cleared  all  around  which  we 
can  dispose  of  and  which  will  take 
about  1  minute  combined. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  wishes  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  right. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like   to    thank   my   distinguished   col- 


league for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  this 
measure  tojpe  set-aside  for  45  minutes. 
As  I  explained  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  I  was  required  to  be  in  the  Budget 
Committee  for  a  vote,  there  being  a 
no-proxy  rule  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  can  announce  to  the  Chamber 
that  the  Budget  Committee  finally 
found  a  majority  on  one  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  as  a  co- 
sponsor  in  this  endeavor,  which  I 
think  we  both  feel  is  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  .say  what  I  am  sure  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready said,   that   on  November  22  of 

last  year 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  floor  and  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  by  his  colleagues. 
Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  22  of  last  year,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  our  beloved  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, joined  both  Senators  from  New- 
York  in  asking  the  Treasury  to  allow 
an  exception  to  section  103(b)(4)(E)  in 
this  matter.  Unaccountably,  the  Treas- 
ury did  not.  We  wish  they  had.  So,  we 
thought  we  would  try  to  do  this  in- 
stead by  legislation,  as  we  previously 
did  6  years  ago  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978  with  respect  to  Westchester 
County  and  New  York  City.  Now  it 
seems  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  articles  by  Mr.  Earl  Lang 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Diamond  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
•  Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington.  DC.  November  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  questions  raised  by 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company  in  connec- 
tion with  Section  104(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  which  provides  tax  ex- 
emption for  obligations  ■substantially  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide .  .  .  facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of 
electrical  energy  or  gas."  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Company  is  considering  a  financing  of  a 
portion  of  a  nuclear  facility  for  generation 
of  electricity  under  this  Section,  but  is  in 
need  of  clarification  in  two  specific  areas. 

First,  special  geographic  factors  have 
given  rise  to  questions  regarding  the  appli- 
cation of  the  two-county  standard  contained 
in  the  regulations.  In  this  case,  the  facility 
would  provide  service  to  the  public  within 
two  contiguous  counties,  plus  an  insubsian- 
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tial  number  of  retail  customers  (less  than 
three  percent  of  the  total,  measured  both 
by  the  total  number  of  metered  customers 
and  by  their  annual  consumption  on  a  kilo- 
watt hour  basis)  located  on  the  small 
Rockaways  Peninsula,  in  a  third  county. 
The  peninsula  can  be  reached  by  land  only 
from  the  basic  two-county  ser\ice  area. 

Under  the  rule  that  extends  the  tax  ex- 
emption to  obligations  "substantially  all"  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  local  fur- 
nishing of  energy,  the  regulations  permit  up 
to  10  percent  of  bond  proceeds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  other  purposes.  This  would 
clearly  permit  use  of  90  percent  of  bond  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  a  facility  providing 
energy  only  within  the  two-county  area, 
with  up  to  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  being 
used  for  non-exempt  facilities.  Under  L.ong 
Island  Lighting  Company's  special  geo- 
graphic circumstances,  it  may  V  appropri- 
ate to  apply  the  'substantially  all"  standard 
in  a  manner  that  permits  use  of  100  percent 
of  the  bond  proceeds  for  a  facility  that  pro- 
vides local  service  to  a  two-county  area,  plus 
a  de  mmimis  amount  of  service  to  customers 
in  a  third  county. 

The  other  question  raised  by  this  pro- 
posed financing  is  the  extent  and  purpose  of 
a  facility's  connection  with  other  utility  sys- 
tems outside  of  the  local  area.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  system  that  provided  retail  electric 
service  to  an  area  larger  than  the  local  area, 
or  that  regularly  exported"  to  other  utili- 
ties more  energy  than  it  "imported  "  could 
not  be  considered  to  be  local.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regulations  clearly  permit  connec- 
tions with  other  utilities  for  transfers  relat- 
ing to  emergency  circumstances.  The  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company  facility  would  be 
connected  to  other  utilities  outside  the  local 
area,  in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of 
the  most  economical  and  reliable  energy 
supplies  and  to  allow  emergency  transfers. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  local  system 
would  be  a  net  "exporter"  of  energy  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  interconnections  would 
be  used  principally  for  the  "importation"  of 
power  into  the  local  system,  and  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  for  "exportation"  of  power  and 
as  a  conduit  for  electrical  energy  passing 
from  one  part  of  an  outside  system  to  an- 
other part  of  the  same  system.  Because 
Long  Island  is  surrounded  by  water,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  generating  facilities 
on  the  island  be  interconnected  with  one  an- 
other. Because  this  local  system  would  not 
be  a  net  exporter"  of  electrical  energy,  and 
because  of  the  need  for  interconnection 
with  other  systems,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
treat  the  facility  as  qualifying  under  the 
local  furnishing  rule  notwithstanding  its 
interconnection  with  other  systems. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
issues. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Dole. 

Alfonse  D'Amato. 

Russell  Long, 

Daniel  Patrick 

MOYfllHAN, 

U.S.  Senators. 

(Prom  Newsday,  Mar.  23.  1984] 
U.S.  Rejects  LILCO  Bond  Plan:  Treasury 
Says      No     to     Debt-Refinancing     Bid; 
D'Amato  To  Appeal 

(By  Stuart  Diamond) 
The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  yesterday 
dealt  a  blow  to  a  key  element  of  Long  Island 
Lighting  Go's  plan  to  avoid  bankruptcy 
when  it  rejected  a  bid  to  let  the  utility  refi- 
nance its  massive  debt  with  tax-free  bonds. 
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In  a  letter  received  yesterday  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Alfonse  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.)  the  department 
said  LILCO  would  not  be  exempted  from  a 
tax  provision  that  restricts  such  refinancing 
to  utilities  serving  two  counties  or  fewer.  Of 
LILCOs  nearly  1  million  customers,  about  3 
per  cent  are  in  the  Rockaway  section  of 
Queens. 

"This  is  a  technicality  ...  a  typical  bu- 
reaucratic response,  and  we're  going  to  take 
it  to  a  higher  level,"  said  D'Amato.  who  had 
sought  a  quick  exemption  on  LILCOs 
behalf,  citing  the  small  number  of  Queens 
customers  and  the  severe  economic  conse- 
quences looming  from  the  Shoreham  nucle- 
ar plant.  D'Amato  said  he  would  press 
LILCO's  case  next  week  with  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Donald  Regan.  I  think  its  impera- 
tive we  get  this  relief."  D'Amato  added. 

The  bid  was  designed  to  save  LILCO  up  to 
$150  million  a  year  by  refinancing  with  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  about  $2  billion 
in  high-interest  debt,  borrowed  chiefly  to 
help  pay  for  Shoreham.  The  money  would 
have  been  used  initially  to  close  the  $100- 
million  gap  LILCO  must  fill  to  avoid  insol- 
vency at  the  end  of  this  year,  company  offi- 
cials have  said. 

It  eventually  would  have  been  used  to  cut 
customer's  bills  more  than  10  per  cent,  amid 
a  projected  electric  rate  hike  of  more  than 
40  per  cent  from  the  $4-billion  Shoreham 
plant,  various  officials  said.  A  LILCO 
spokeswoman.  Martha  Lipfert.  said  utility 
chairman  William  Catacosinos.  who  had 
urged  the  tax  break,  was  aware  of  the  deci- 
sion but  did  not  wish  to  comment. 

If  Regan  does  not  relent.  D'Amato  .said  he 
might  propose  legislation,  although  he  said 
it  would  be  "more  difficult"  since  "other 
utilities  and  special  concerns  "  would  ask  for 
similar  treatment.  Legislation  has  also  been 
suggested  by  U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan  (D-N.'Y.).  who  last  month  predicted 
that  Treasury  would  be  reluctant  to  issue 
the  waiver  because  of  the  federal  deficit. 
Moynihan  aides  yesterday  said  the  senator 
would  evaluate  the  ruling  and  talk  with  offi 
cials  there  before  deciding  on  a  next  move. 
The  Treasury  ruling,  dated  March  16  and 
signed  by  John  Chapoton,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  tax  policy,  noted  that_th^  two- 
county  rule  was  designed  to  help  utilities 
furnishing  power  to  local  customers.  He  in- 
dicated the  rule  may  be  unfair  in  that  some 
one-county  service  areas  may  be  of  equal 
size  to  other  three-county  areas.  But  he  said 
Treasury  would  "oppose  any  legislative 
change  to  the  existing  definition.  " 

But  D'Amato  says  the  ruling  is  wrong. 
"This  is  a  distinctive  local  area.  "  he  .said.  He 
also  said  Treasury  would  lose  at  least  as 
much  as  it  saves  by  ruling  against  LILCO  if 
the  utility  goes  bankrupt  and  stops  paying 
taxes,  and  if  its  business  customers  lose  tax- 
able profits  because  they  are  paying  higher 
electric  bills. 

LILCO  has  discussed  with  Con  Ed  the  sale 
of  the  Rockaway  territory,  but  problems 
have  been  identified.  About  $100  million  in 
new  equipment  would  be  needed  to  tie  the 
customers  to  Con  Ed's  system.  D'Amato 
said.  State  experts  say  the  area's  book  value 
is  only  about  $30  million.  Catacosinos  last 
month  said  he  was  reluctant  to  start  selling 
off  parts  of  the  company.  A  Con  Ed  spokes- 
man. Martin  Gitten.  last  night  said  his  utili- 
ty would  consider  buying  the  Rockaway 
area,  but  declined  to  elaborate. 


[From  Newsday.  Feb.  24.  1984] 

Three  Senators  Offer  Measures  To  Help 
LILCO  Out  OF  Crisis 

(By  Earl  Lane  and  Stuart  Diamond) 
Washington.— Pour  U.S.  Senators  yester- 
day told  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  chairman 
William  Catacosinos  that  they  sympathize 
with  the  utility's  .severe  financial  and  politi- 
cal problems  and  three  of  the  lawmakers 
proposed  specific  measures  to  aid  the  com- 
pany. 

In  a  day  of  news  conferences,  hearings 
and  successive  private  meetings  between  Ca- 
tacosinos and  a  variety  of  officials  here,  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  seemed  to  surface  on 
the  need  to  help  the  financially  desperate 
utility. 

"LILCO  can't  continue  very  much  longer 
because  this  company  will  ...  go  broke." 
Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wyo.).  said  in  an 
interview  after  a  meeting  with  Catacosinos 
and  a  hearing  that  the  senator  chaired  on 
emergency  planning  for  nuclear  plants. 

All  the  aid  measures  face  obstacles,  how- 
ever, and  the  chance  of  success  before  time 
runs  out  for  LILCO  was  unclear. 

■yesterday's  meetings  capped  a  week  of 
continuing  efforts  by  LILCO  to  inform  offi- 
cials of  its  problems  amid  further  setbacks. 
On  Tuesday,  Catacosinos  told  state  legisla 
tors  in  Albany  that  the  utility  must  decide 
by  June  whether  to  abandon  its  Shoreham 
nuclear  plant  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  On 
Wednesday,  federal  regulators  rejected  a 
LILCO  bid  to  allow  Shoreham  to  start  soon 
at  low  power  due  to  questions  about  the  reli- 
ability of  the  plant's  backup  diesel  genera- 
tors. 

Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  oversees  the  nuclear  industry, 
yesterday  released  a  bill  he  drafted  that 
would  enable  LILCO  to  gain  approval  of  an 
acceptable  emergency  plan  for  Shoreham. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  small  cadre  of  federal 
officials  to  manage  an  emergency  plan  using 
many  utility  workers. 

LILCO  cannot  get  a  full-power  license 
without  an  acceptable  plan,  but  Suffolk 
County  has  refused  to  submit  one.  saying  a 
successful  evacuation  is  impossible,  and  New" 
York  State  has  declined  to  intervene.  As  a 
result,  the  company  has  submitted  a  plan  of 
its  own.  using  utility  workers  to  substitute 
for  county  employees. 

Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato  ( R-N.Y. i  proposed 
that  the  state  and  federal  government  con- 
duct a  full  emergency  drill  at  Shoreham 
soon  to  test  whether  an  acceptable  plan  can 
be  implemented.  He  released  a  Feb.  22  letter 
to  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan 
urging  that  LILCO  be  exempted  from  cer- 
tain tax  codes  so  the  utility  could  refinance 
its  debts  with  tax-free  bonds,  saving  up  to 
$150  million  a  year. 

Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  <R-N  Y). 
who  joined  D'Amato  in  the  tax  plea  last 
fall,  said  that  if  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  grant  the  waiver,  he  would  attach 
to  tax  legislation  this  spring  an  amendment 
that  would  allow  LILCO  to  sell  the  tax-free 
bonds. 

Catacosinos  approached  the  lawmakers  to 
stress  the  urgency  of  LILCO's  crisis  and  his 
belief  that  continuation  of  its  problems 
would  hurt  not  only  Long  Island,  but  also 
New  York  and  other  utilities  around  the 
nation.  The  LILCO  chairman  al.so  met  with 
Energy  Secretary  Donald  Hodel.  the  five 
members  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  Sen.  George  Mitchell  (D- 
Me.).  a  member  of  Simpson's  nuclear  sub- 
committee. 


LILCO's  strongest  support  came  from 
Simpson,  whose  frustration  with  Shoreham 
was  evident  during  a  three-hour  hearing  on 
the  NRC's  1985  budget  request.  He  said 
Shoreham  has  become  a  political  "charade" 
and  accused  Cuomo  and  Suffolk  County  Ex- 
ecutive Peter  Cohalan  of  subverting  the 
intent  of  emergency-response  legislation. 

His  bill  provides  for  perhaps  two  dozen 
federal  officials  to  perform  governmental 
tasks— such  as  order  traffic  diversion— that 
a  utility,  such  as  LILCO.  may  not  be  em- 
powered to  do.  The  officials  would  gel  in- 
volved if  an  adequate  emergency  plan  exist- 
ed but  a  state  and  locality  refused  to  imple- 
ment it. 

But  Simpson  said  it  would  be  "tough"  to 
get  congressional  approval  and  Mitchell  said 
he  was  concerned  that  localities  might  do  no 
emergency  planning  if  they  knew  the  feder- 
al government  would  take  the  responsibility. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  has  resisted  such  proposals  in  the 
past,  saying  it  lacks  resources  or  authority. 
But  NRC  Chairman  Nunzio  Palladino, 
whose  agency  has  overall  authority  for  ap- 
proving the  plans,  .said  he  "would  heartily 
endorse  a  federal  role"  where  emergency 
planning  is  stymied. 

Both  Simpson  and  D'Amato  said  they 
would  discuss  the  issue  with  FEMA  Only  67 
of  the  agency's  2,300  employees  are  in  the 
nuclear  power  program  nationwide,  six  of 
them  in  the  New  York  region.  But  spokes- 
woman Marianne  Jackson  said  the  regional 
office  has  62  full-time  employees  plus  70  re- 
servists available  to  aid  in  any  major  mishap 
declared  a  disaster  by  the  President. 

David  Denne  of  FEMA's  Washington 
office  added,  however,  that  the  agency  "has 
no  money"  to  train  employees  to  manage 
nuclear  emergency  plans. 

Catacosinos  stressed,  however,  that  a 
re-scue  may  be  too  late  if  not  completed 
soon.  "Time  is  of  the  essence.  "  he  .said 
during  a  press  conference  after  his  meeting 
with  D'Amato.  He  said  the  tax-free  bonds 
are  crucial  to  the  company's  survival  and 
that  he  needs  the  waiver  immediately  since 
it  would  take  time  to  refinance  the  debt. 
The  waiver  asked  by  D'Amato  and  Moyni- 
han is  to  exclude  LILCO  from  a  rule  that 
bars  utilities  serving  more  than  two  counties 
from  selling  tax-free  bonds.  About  three 
percent  of  the  utility's  business  is  Queens: 
the  rest  is  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 

D'Amato  is  asking  for  a  quick  ruling.  But 
Moynihan  said  the  Treasury  Department 
"will  be  reluctant  to  i.ssue  a  waiver  because 
of  the  [budget]  deficit."  So  he  introduced 
Catacosinos  yesterday  to  Sen.  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kan.).  head  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Moynihan  is  a  member. 
and  vowed  to  press  for  a  legislative  amend- 
ment if  Treasury  refuses  what  amounts  to  a 
tax  loss  of  up  to  $150  million  on  LILCO's  ac- 
count. 

D'Amato  yesterday  also  said  he  would  ask 
Cuomo  to  work  with  federal  officials  on  a  fi- 
nancial plan— including  the  importation  of 
more  inexpensive  Canadian  hydropower— to 
rescue  LILCO  while  minimizing  electric  rate 
hikes.  At  a  press  conference  in  Manhattan. 
Cuomo  said  he  wanted  to  hear  more  about 
the  proposal  before  commenting. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  their  courtesy  in  accepting 
this  matter.  This  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  not  a  small  portion  of  our 
State  and  of  this  Nation. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  tell  us  what  this  matter  is. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  which  allows  the  two-county 
rule  for  industrial  development  to  be 
extended  to  this  particular  utility, 
which  has  a  little  squib  of  territory  in 
an  adjacent  third  county. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2936)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  be  called  up.  First,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton). 

amendment  no.  2937 

(Purpose:  To  allow  employers  additional 
time  to  acquire  a  targeted  job  credit  certi- 
fication in  certain  cases) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Levin,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2937. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendme*  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PI^SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1090.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Special  Rule  for  Certification. —Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  51(d)(16)  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  certifications)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  if  on  or  before  the  day  on 
which  such  individual  begins  work  for  the 
employer,  such  individual  has  received  from 
a  designated  local  agency  (or  other  agency 
or  organization  designated  pursuant  to  a 
written  agreement  with  such  designated 
local  agency)  a  written  preliminary  determi- 
nation that  such  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
targeted  group,  then  the  fifth  day'  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  day'  in  such  sentence". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  designed 
to  ease  an  administrative  burden  asso- 
ciated with  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  program.  Under  current  law,  an 
employer  must  submit  the  paperwork 
associated  with  a  credit-eligible  indi- 
vidual on  the  day  of  hire.  This  burden- 
some   requirement    was    designed    to 


avoid  certain  abuses  which  occur  when 
employers  simply  scan  their  personnel 
files,  looking  for  credit-eligible  new- 
employees  whom  they  have  already 
hired,  even  without  the  benefit  of  any 
tax  credit. 

My  amendment  eases  the  burden  of 
this  requirement  without  opening  the 
door  to  such  abuses,  by  permitting  em- 
ployers up  to  5  days  to  file  the  neces- 
sary paperwork,  provided  the  individ- 
ual has  a  preliminary  certification  of 
credit-eligibility  at  the  time  of  hire.  In 
my  home  Stale,  this  accounts  for  most 
individuals  hired  under  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit,  and  hence  this  amend- 
ment will  relieve  a  significant  problem 
for  small  employers,  to  whom  the  ex- 
isting requirement  is  annoying  and 
troublesome. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee,  and  I  believe  it 
represents  a  small  but  concrete  im- 
provement in  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  program.  I  believe  there  will  be 
no  opposition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  and  the  assist- 
ant commissioner.  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  cleared  it,  and  I  know  of  no 
further  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2937)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
another  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2939 

(Purpose:  Exception  for  certain  life 
insurance  policies) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gorton,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2939. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  678.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
in.sert  the  following: 

( 5 )  Exception  for  certain  policies  of  $5,000 
or  less.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract which  was  issued  before  June  1,  1984 
and— 

(i)  which  was  issued  under  a  plan  of  insur- 
ance in  existence  on  March  15,  1984,  and 
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(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  pay- 
able as  an  initial  death  benefit  does  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

(B)  Only  one  contract  per  insured.— If  a 
life  insurance  company  issues  more  than 
one  contract  described  m  subparagraph  (A) 
to  the  same  person  during  the  period  begin- 
ning December  31.  1983.  and  ending  May  31. 
1984.  subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  apply  to 
the  first  contract  so  issued.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  contract  issued 
by  a  member  of  the  same  controlled  group 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  806(d)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  as  the 
life  insurance  company  shall  b(  treated  as 
issued  by  such  company. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Gorton  regarding  the  effective  date 
for  the  revised  definition  of  a  life  In- 
surance contract.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
the  definition  of  life  insurance  will  be 
effective  January  1.  1985.  for  contracts 
issued  under  plans  of  insurance  exist- 
ing on  March  15.  1984.  However,  the 
effective  date  is  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1984.  for  increasing  death  benefit 
policies  with  premium  funding  more 
rapid  than  10-year  level  premium  pay- 
ments. 

This  amendment  provides  a  limited 
exception  to  the  accelerated  effective 
date  for  increasing  death  benefit  poli- 
cip.s.  This  proposal  avoids  the  retroac- 
tive disqualification  of  business  previ- 
ously written  by  a  company  during 
1984  and  permits  a  company  to  devel- 
op, and  secure  State  approval  of.  a  re- 
placement product  that  will  satisfy 
the  new  guidelines. 

Under  this  amendment,  grandfather 
protection  as  life  insurance  would  be 
provided  to  an  increasing  death  bene- 
fit policy  as  a  life  insurance  contract 
under  present  law  to  the  extent  that: 
First,  the  policy  is  issued  prior  to  June 
1.  1984.  under  a  plan  of  insurance  ex- 
isting on  March  15.  1984:  second,  the 
initial  face  amount  of  the  policy  does 
not  exceed  $5,000:  and  third,  not  more 
than  one  such  policy  is  issued  by  the 
insurance  company  to  the  same  in- 
sured. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
have  indicated  the  revenue  impact  to 
be  negligible.  Further  information 
suggests  that  only  six  firms  nation- 
wide will  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment, with  two  firms  showing  revenue 
losses.  The  Pierce  National  firm  in  Los 
Angeles  expects  to  lose  only  $9,000  to 
$10,000:  however,  the  Purple  Cross  In- 
surance Co.  of  Seattle  will  be  severely 
impacted  by  a  loss  of  $180,000  to 
$200,000  or  40  percent  of  the  firms 
net  worth. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Senators  Dole 
and  Long  and  the  other  Finance  Com- 
mittee members  on  an  excellent  job 
with  the  development  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  objection  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues  support  for  it. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

This  amendment  will  provide  a  very 
short  transition  rule  for  certain  small 
life  insurance  policies  sold  primarily  to 
defray  burial  expenses. 

The  committee  provision  includes 
guidelines  for  the  determination  of 
whether  a  life  insurance  contract 
qualifies  as  life  insurance  for  tax  pur- 
poses. These  guidelines  are  designed  to 
make  sure  that  the  policies  are  not 
overly  investment  oriented. 

The  burial  insurance  policies  would 
not  meet  the  guidelines:  and,  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one  company,  these 
contracts  are  the  primary  business. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
allow  these  policies  to  be  sold  until 
June  1.  1984.  This  will  give  the  compa- 
nies a  chance  to  get  revised  contracts 
approved  by  the  State  insurance  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  (No.  2939)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.     GORTON.     Mr.     President.     I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  now  we 
have  a  short  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  and  then  we  are 
going  to  recognize  Senator  Dixon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2940 

(Purpose:  Exempting  property  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  from  the  for- 
eign tax-exempt  leasing  rules) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gorton,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2940. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 


"(iii)  Property  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.— Clause  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  property 
substantially  all  of  which  is  manufactured 
within  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
propose  this  amendment  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  elimination  of 
the  ability  of  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
take  advantage  of  tax  leveragea  leas- 
ing to  foreign  entities.  I  understand 
the  chairman's  concern  over  lost  reve- 
nues, and  do  truly  appreciate  and  com- 
pliment him  on  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done  in  producing  the  bill.  Howev- 
er. I  remain  concerned  over  the  impact 
of  the  elimination  of  foreign  entity 
tax  advantaged  leasing  on  U.S.  export- 
ers of  manufactured  goods. 

This  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
could  dramatically  weaken  the  ability 
of  U.S.  manufacturers  to  compete  in 
world  export  markets.  The  Commerce 
Department  in  a  study  of  the  U.S. 
leasing  industry  in  1982,  estimated 
that  mtjre  than  $125  billion  of  U.S. 
goods  were  leased  abroad.  This  legisla- 
tion could  effectively  eliminate  lease 
financing  for  U.S  goods  in  a  year  when 
we  expect  a  trade  deficit  in  excess  of 
$100  billion. 

The  largest  manufacturer  in  my 
home  State  has  indicated  that  they 
fear  that  lease  financing  will  no  longer 
be  available  for  aircraft  sold  abroad, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  severely  cur- 
tailed tax  benefits  for  leases  in  calen- 
dar year  1984.  Furthermore,  the  tran- 
sition rules  adopted  by  the'  Finance 
Committee  do  not  protect  a  number  of 
aircraft  sales  for  which  commitments 
have  already  been  made,  and  which 
were  made  prior  to  May  1983,  when 
the  Finance  Committee  began  consid- 
eration of  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Finance  Committee  bill  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  leasing  are  a  serious 
problem,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  consider  modifying  those  in  a 
fashion  which  would  permit  further 
use  of  this  important  export-promo- 
tion mechanism. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  Let  me 
state  at  the  outset,  my  agreement  with 
the  proposition  that  the  Senators 
from  Kansas  and  Louisiana  have  done 
an  heroic  job  in  putting  together  this 
tax  bill.  I  know  that  they  have  had  to 
make  many  difficult  choices  in  con- 
structing this  package,  and  I  also  know 
they  are  bound  to  oppose  attempts  to 
alter  its  substance. 

But  I  believe  there  is  merit  in  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  leveraged 
leasing/export  promotion  provisions 
of  this  package.  In  this  belief  I  am  not 
alone:  The  amendment  just  proposed 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Evans,  and 
me  reflects  the  Treasury  Department's 
position  on  the  i.ssue  as  well.  In  testi- 
mony  last   year   before   the   Finance 


Committee,  Assistant  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  Chapoton  said:  "U.S.  ex- 
ports could  be  adversely  affected  by 
these  changes  •  •  *"  and  that  "special 
care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
international  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Chapotons  testimo- 
ny. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Assistant  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Chapoton  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee ON  Foreign  Entity  Leasing 
Wc  believe  that  additional  policy  consider- 
ations should  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
context   of    international    transactions.    We 
are  concerned  in  particular  about  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  the  bill  on  U.S.  exports  and 
beli'^ve  that  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  international  competitiveness  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  present  law.  Congress  has  differen- 
tiated between  property  used  predominantly 
in  the  United  Stales,  which  receives  full 
ACRS  benefits,  and  property  used  predomi 
nantly  outside  the  United  States.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit  generally  is  not  allowed 
with  respect  to  .^nch  foreign  use  property. 
Cost  recovery  allowances  for  foreign  use 
property  are  calculated  using  longer  class 
lives,  but  accelerated  depreciation  methods 
are  allowed  with  respect  to  the  longer  lives. 
Certain  limited  categories  of  equipment 
used  in  international  transportation  and 
international  communicaUons  are  excepted 
from  the  limitations  associated  with  foreign 
use  property. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  limitations  of 
present  law  by  extending  the  recovery 
period  for  certain  kinds  of  property  and  re- 
quiring straight-line  depreciation  for  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  bill,  if  it  is  used  by  a  for- 
eign person  and  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  use  of  the  property 
is  not  subject  to  U.S.  tax.  The  bill  would 
override  the  exceptions  provided  by  present 
law  to  the  foreign  use  property  limitations 
if  the  property  is  used  by  a  foreign  person. 
In  the  international  area,  the  bill  would 
have  two  principal  effects.  First,  the  bill 
would  deny  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
provide  less  rapid  depreciation  for  property 
that  would  otherwise  qualify  under  one  of 
the  foreign  use  property  exceptions  of 
present  law  (e.g..  international  transporta- 
tion or  communications  equipment)  if  it  is 
used  by  a  foreign  person  not  subject  to  more 
than  a  de  minimis  amount  of  U.S.  tax. 
Second,  the  additional  limitations  in  the  bill 
on  cost  recovery  allowances  for  property 
used  by  foreign  persons  would  increase  the 
cost  of  lease-financed  exports  of  the  remain- 
ing kinds  of  property  covered  by  the  bill. 
U.S.  exports  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
these  changes  from  present  law. 

We  have  no  objection  to  limiting  deprecia- 
tion to  an  approximation  of  economic  depre- 
ciation in  certain  cases  where  property  is 
used  outside  the  United  States.  We  are  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  application  of 
these  limitations  to  U.S.  produced  property 
could  significantly  affect  U.S.  exports. 
Thus,  we  recommended  that  U.S. -produced 
property  used  by  a  foreign  person  be  subject 
to  the  bill's  limitations  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  applied  to  a  domestic  lax-exempt 
entity,  namely,  if  (i)  existing  properly  is 
subject  to  a  saleleaseback.  (ii)  property  is 


financed  with  U.S.  lax-exempt  obligations, 
or  (iii)  property  is  subject  to  a  lease  that 
contains  a  fixed-price  purchase  or  sale 
option  or  that  extends  for  a  term  that  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  of  the  property's  useful 
life. 

We  generally  support  the  approach  of  the 
bill  as  it  would  apply  to  foreign-produced 
properly,  subject  to  the  following  modifica- 
tion. We  recommend  eliminating  the  excep- 
tions in  the  bill  for  certain  kinds  of  properly 
and  leases  where  there  is  a  lease  of  loreign- 
produced  properly.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  bill's  limitations  on  cost  recovery 
and  investment  lax  credit  be  applied  in  any 
case  where  a  U.S.  person  leases  foreign-pro- 
duced property  to  a  foreign  person  not  sub- 
ject to  more  than  a  de  minimis  amount  of 
U.S.  tax.  In  this  circumstance  the  transfer 
of  tax  benefits  is  clearly  unjustified  by  tax 
or  economic  policy. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  Let  me  say 
that  we  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the 
Committee  on  this  bill.  I  would  be  happly  to 
respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  termination  of  tax-ad- 
vantaged leasing  provisions  will  result 
in  an  additional  disadvantage  for 
American  products  in  international 
markets,  at  a  time  in  which  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  is  already  creating 
special  problems  for  our  export  indus- 
tries, resulting  in  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
my  State  and  across  the  country. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  all  parties  to 
share  in  the  burden  of  reducing  our 
deficits.  But  I  fear  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Finance  Committee  bill  in  this 
regard  may  fall  unduly  harshly  on  cer- 
tain sectors.  Let  me  be  explicit  about 
my  principal  concern;  The  Finance 
C(3mmittee  has  adopted  transition 
rules  for  foreign-entity  leasing  which 
severely  disadvantage  a  key  manufac- 
turer in  my  home  State  and  threaten 
the  financing  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
sales  under  contracts  committed  to 
prior  to  December  1983  but  providing 
for  deliveries  in  later  years.  In  this 
regard,  the  transition  rules  adopted  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
appear  more  reasonable. 

It  is  true  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  adopted  a  transition  provision 
for  credit  property  for  1984  which  ap- 
pears to  be  more  generous  than  the 
House  rule,  which  eliminates  this  ad- 
vantage entirely  for  1984.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  advantage  is  largely  illuso- 
ry. In  fact,  the  stringency  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committe*  1984  provisions  is 
such  as  to  render  these  transactions 
economically  unattractive,  and  de 
facto  to  eliminate  the  possibilities  for 
such  financing  arrangements. 

I  am  not  eager  to  pursue  this  issue 
to  a  vote.  But  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
could  give  some  indication  that  he  is 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
the  issue  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  concerns  of  the  Senators  from 
Washington    State.    I,    too,    am    con- 


cerned about  the  competitiveness  of 
our  export  industries,  and  about  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade.  Indeed, 
the  Finance  Committee  has  just  held 
hearings  on  this  very  issue. 

Where  possible,  we  have  sought  to 
insure  that  changes  provided  for  in 
the  bill  do  not  affect  transactions  en- 
tered into  before  the  proposed  effec- 
tive dates.  We  will  take  another  look 
at  the  particular  concerns  the  Sena- 
tors have  expressed  relating  to  aircraft 
in  conference,  assuming  the  other 
body  adopts  a  measure  of  its  own. 
Hopefully,  we  can  satisfy  their  con- 
cerns at  that  time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  appreciate  his  recognition  of 
my  concerns  over  this  issue,  and  his 
willingness  to  look  for  a  solution.  I  do 
not  desire  to  pursue  a  vote  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  and  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed  with  it,  but  I  have  some  prob- 
lems with  my  colleague  in  connection 
with  it,  so  I  wonder  in  view  of  that  the 
Senator  will  take  up  something  else. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  the  Senator  could 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Take  up  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  Senator 
Dixon  now  is  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  294  1 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  2941  to 
amendment  No.  2902. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  I,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC       .  MODIKK  ATIOV  OK  ELECTION  OR  AGREE- 
MKVr  I  NDKK  SECTION  2()32A. 

(a)  In  General. -Section  2032A(d)  (relat- 
ing to  election  and  agreement)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■(3)  Modification  of  election  and  agree- 
ment TO  BE  PERMITTED.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  procedures  which  provide  that  in 
any  case  in  which  the  executor  makes  an 
election  under  paragraph  il)  within  the 
time  prescribed  for  filing  such  election, 
but— 

■•(A)  The  notice  of  election,  as  filed,  does 
not  contain  all  required  information,  or 

■■(B)  Signatures  of  1  or  more  persons  re- 
quired to  enter  into  the  agreement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  are  not  included  on 
the  agreement  as  filed,  or  the  agreement 
does  not  contain  all  required  information, 
the  executor  will  have  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  (not  exceeding  90  days)  after  notifi- 
cation of  such  failures  to  provide  such  infor- 
mation or  agreements.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31.  1976. 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  of  overpayment 
barred  by  statute  of  limitations.— Not- 
withstanding section  6511(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  any  other  period 
of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time,  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  Code  which  arises  by 
reason  of  this  .section  may  be  filed  by  any 
person  at  any  time  within  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Sections  6511(b)  and  6514  of  such 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  filed  under  this  -subsection  within 
such  1-year  period, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  and  straightforward 
amendment.  It  attempts  to  deal  with  a 
policy  of  at  least  certain  agents  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  has  the 
effect  of  undermining  the  actions  Con- 
gress has  taken  to  try  to  preserve 
family  farms  and  other  small  family 
businesses. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  section 
2032A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Basically,  that  section  provides  a 
mechanism  to  permit  farm  property  or 
certain  small  business  property  being 
transferred  at  the  death  of  the  owner, 
to  be  valued  as  a  farm  or  small  busi- 
ness for  estate  tax  purposes  rather 
than  at  the  perhaps  much  higher  fair 
market  value  for  the  property.  Now, 
some  may  wonder  why  Congress  acted 
to  treat  farm  and  some  small  business 
property  differently  from  mo.st  other 
property  under  Federal  estate  tax  law. 
The  reasons  are  very  clear.  I  could  ex- 
plain them  at  some  length.  Instead, 
however.  I  will  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1976.  when  section  2032A 
was  adopted.  That  report  states: 

When  land  is  actually  used  for  farming 
purposes  or  in  other  closely  held  businesses 
before  and  after  the  decedent's  death  it  is 
inappropriate  to  value  the  land  on  the  basis 


of  its  potential  highest  and  best  use  espe- 
cially since  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
continued  use  of  property  for  fanning  and 
other  small  business  purposes.  Valuation  on 
the  basis  of  highest  and  best  use  may  result 
in  the  imposition  of  substantially  higher 
estate  taxes.  In  some  cases,  the  greater 
estate  tax  burden  makes  continuation  oU- 
farming,  or  the  closely  held  business  activi- 
ties, not  feasible  because  the  income  poten- 
tial from  these  activities  is  insufficient  to 
service  extended  payments  or  loans  ob- 
tained to  pay  the  tax.  Thus,  the  heirs  may 
be  forced  to  sell  the  land  for  development 
purposes. 

The  law  and  the  report  both  state 
the  public  policy  issue  directly  and 
forcefully.  Congress  wants  to  continue 
the  family  farm  and  small  family- 
owTied  enterprises.  Congress  does  not 
want  the  death  of  the  owner  of  a 
family  farm  or  a  small  family-operated 
business  to  force  the  sale  of  that  farm 
or  business  if  the  family  wants  to  stay 
in  farming  or  the  small  business.  The 
idea  was  to  not  permit  the  Federal 
estate  tax  to  destroy  family  farms  or 
small  businesses. 

There  seem  to  be  people  at  the  IRS. 
however,  who  are  not  interested  in 
preserving  family  farms  and  small 
businesses,  and  who  want  to  use  the 
slightest  technicality  to  prevent  an 
estate  from  being  valued  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2032A.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples  of  steps  the 
IRS  seems  willing  to  take  in  its  effort 
to  break  up  family  farms  and  small 
businesses. 

In  one  case,  the  IRS  has  taken  the 
position  that  an  attempt  to  elect  sec- 
tion 2032A  treatment  was  invalid,  even 
though  timely  filed,  because  the 
mother  signed  for  her  minor  children 
without  first  having  gone  to  court  to 
be  appointed  as  guardian  for  her  own 
children.  When  this  error  was  pointed 
out,  the  woman  went  to  an  Illinois 
judge,  who  promptly  granted  the 
guardianship  and  made  its  application 
retroactive.  However,  the  service 
would  not  permit  the  election  to  be 
perfected.  Now,  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  argue  whether 
the  woman  acted  correctly.  The  point 
is  that  she  acted  in  good  faith  and 
that  even  if  she  was  in  error,  she 
should  have  been  allowed  to  correct  it. 

In  another  case,  a  timely  attempt  to 
file  a  section  2032A  election  was  con- 
sidered by  a  local  field  office  of  the 
IRS  to  be  invalid  because  it  failed  to 
contain  the  signature  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  the  grandson  of  the  dece- 
dent, even  though  it  contained  the  sig- 
nature of  the  3-month-old  child's 
mother.  The  estate  was  not  aware  of 
the  child's  existence  because  the  child 
was  born  only  very  shortly  before  the 
decedent  died.  Again,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  a  mistake  was  made.  Rather, 
the  point  is  that  the  estate  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  section  2032A  election 
in  a  timely  manner.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  me  that  in  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  where  there  is 


no  intent  to  do  anything  other  than 
comply  with  the  law.  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  to  correct 
mistakes  and  perfect  the  filing. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  subsection 
(D)  of  section  2032A.  the  IRS  already 
has  sufficient  discretion  to  permit  par- 
ties to  correct  any  good  faith  technical 
mistakes  they  make  when  filing  appli- 
cations for  this  special  valuation  treat- 
ment. However,  the  service  seems  to 
take  the  opposite  view.  Clarification  of 
congressional  intent  by  amending  the 
section  is  therefore  necessary. 

My  amendment  provides  that  neces- 
sary clarification.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  develop  a  pro- 
cedure to  allow  an  estate  to  correct 
simple  errors  in  a  filing  for  section 
2032A  valuation  treatment.  The  sec- 
tion 2032A  election  would  still  have  to 
be  filed  in  a  timely  manner,  as  now  re- 
quired by  law,  but  simple  technical 
flaws  would  no  longer  destroy  that 
election. 

This  may  all  sound  very  obscure  and 
unimportant.  But  it  is  very  important 
to  family  farmers  and  family-operated 
small  businesses.  These  families  want 
a  chance  to  be  able  to  continue  their 
family  traditions  through  the  genera- 
tions. Congress  has  clearly  decided  to 
give  them  that  opportunity  and  not  to 
let  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family 
force  the  sale  of  the  family  farm  or 
business  because  of  the  need  to  pay 
Federal  estate  taxes. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It 
is  supported  by  the  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau.  I  believe  it  will  benefit  family 
farmers  and  family-operated  business- 
es around  the  Nation:  We  cannot  allow 
simple,  inadvertent  errors  to  destroy 
the  chances  of  many  families  to  con- 
tinue to  firm  or  run  their  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President.  this  particular 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  member,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois corrects  a  very  simple  technical 
problem  in  electing  the  benefits  of 
special  use  valuation  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  The  amendment  has  no  rev- 
enue impact  and  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  our  staff, 
and  by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  tell  the 
Treasury  Secretary  to  allow  executors 
who  timely  elect  special  use  valuation 
to  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
correct  purely  technical  oversights  in 
the  form  of  the  election.  The  time 
would  not  exceed  90  days  after  notifi- 
cation of  the  technical  problem,  and 
only  such  problems  as  lack  of  certain 
information  or  signatures  required. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
He  has  accurately  described  the 
amendment.  It  has  been  cleared  by  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Senator  Long).  The  Treasury  has  no 
objection.  The  chairman  has  no  objec- 
tion and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon). 

The  amendment  (No.  2941)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

amendment  no.  2942 

(Purpo.se:  To  exempt  agricultural  vehicles 
from  the  heavy  truck  use  tax  where  use 
on  public  highways  does  not  exceed  7.500 
miles) 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr  Pressler.  Mr 
Abdnor.  Mr,  Nickles.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Baucus.  and  Mr.  Symms.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2942  to  amendment 
No.  2902. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On   page  820.   between   lines  15  and   16. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
SEC    6(M.   SI'ECIAI.   RI  I.E   FOR  CERTAIN   .AGRICTl.- 
TI  RAI.  NEIIK  l.ES 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4483  (relating  to  exemptions  from  highway 
use  lax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  7,500-mile  exemption  for  agricultural 
vehicles.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  agri- 
cultural vehicle,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  -7. 500'  for  ■5,000' 
each  place  it  appears, 

■•(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 
ed) Agricultural  vehicle.— The  term  "Ag- 
ricultural    vehicle'     means     any     highway 
motor  vehicle— 

(I)  used  primarily  for  farming  purposes, 
and 

■■(II)  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  vehicle  is.  or  is  required 
to  be  registered  as  a  highway  motor  vehicle 
used  for  farming  purposes. 

•■(ii)  Farming  purposes.— The  term  farm- 
ing purposes^  means— 

■■(I)  the  transporting  of  any  farm  com- 
modity to  or  from  a  farm  or  used  directly  in 
agriculture  production. 


■■(iii)  Farm  commodity —The  term  farm 
commodity'  means  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity,  feed.  seed,  fertilizer, 
livestock,  bees,  poultry,  fur-bearing  animals, 
or  wildlife .". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  amends 
title  VI,  the  highway  revenue  provi- 
sions, of  S.  2136  by  raising  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax 
from  5.000  miles  annually  to  7.500  for 
all  agricultural  vehicles.  This  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Dole, 
Pressler.  Abdnor.  Nickles,  and 
Boschwitz. 

The  amendment  defines  agricultural 
vehicles  to  include  highway  motor  ve- 
hicles used  primarily  for  farming  pur- 
poses. This  includes  trucks  used  for 
transporting  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities,  seed,  feed,  fertiliz- 
er, livestock,  bees,  poultry,  fur-bearing 
animals,  or  wildlife,  or  supplies  and 
equipment  used  in  farming. 

Farmers  are  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  years  of  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates  and  severe  drought.  Farm 
debt  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  bank- 
ruptcies are  increasing. 

To  provide  a  measure  of  relief,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1596  to  raise  the  annual 
5.000-mile  exemption  for  farm  trucks 
from  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  to 
10,000  miles. 

Under  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  es- 
tablished in  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  (STAA). 
farmers  driving  in  excess  of  5,000  miles 
annually  hauling  their  crops  to 
market  would  have  paid  as  much  as  an 
800  percent  increase  in  the  heavy  vehi- 
cle use  tax.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—including my  own  State  of  Virgin- 
ia—farmers frequently  exceed  the 
5.000-mile  limit.  The  number  of  farm- 
ers hauling  in  excess  of  5.000  miles  has 
multiplied  with  increased  rail  aban- 
donments and  grain  elevator  bank- 
ruptcies. According  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  farm  trucks 
now  account  for  over  40  percent  of  all 
primary  grain  transportation.  Only  4 
percent  of  all  farm  trucks  are  long- 
haul  vehicles. 

The  mileage  exemption  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 
who  must  truck  their  commodities 
longer  distances  to  markets  seeking 
higher  prices.  In  short,  the  STAA  dis- 
criminates against  farmers  who,  by 
choice  or  circumstance,  must  drive 
over  5,000  miles  annually  to  get  their 
crops  to  market. 

Changes  made  in  the  STAA  by  title 
VI  of  this  legislation  treat  the  farm 
community  fairly.  However,  even 
though  the  heaviest  trucks,  those  over 
55,000  pounds,  have  had  the  tax  re- 
duced from  a  maximum  of  $1,900  to 
$600  annually,  I  believe  it  is  unreason- 
able to  ask  farmers  to  pay  the  same 


road  use  tax  as  a  transcontinental 
trucker  traveling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  each  year. 

One  important  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered. Farmers,  alone  among  shippers, 
cannot  increase  the  price  of  their 
goods  to  cover  the  increased  transpor- 
tation costs.  The  farmer  has  to  absorb 
any  extra  costs.  Hauling  is  not  the 
farmer's  livelihood:  it  is  simply  the 
means  of  marketing  his  products.  Nor 
can  farmers  pass  on  the  increased 
costs  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  conserva- 
tion measures,  and  equipment  which 
are  essential  to  farming. 

My  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Cotton  Council,  the 
National  Broiler  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the 
National  Grain  Trade  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Association,  the  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association,  the 
North  American  Export  Grain  Asso- 
ciation, the  Fertilizer  Institute,  the 
Millers  National  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
the  National  Turkey  Federation,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Let  me  explain  very 
briefly  what  it  does. 

It  has  no  revenue  effect.  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearings,  there  was 
an  amendment  offered  to  increase  the 
agriculture  exemption  for  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  5.000  miles  to  10,000 
miles.  That  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  led 
the  effort  to  defeat  that  amendment. 
They  did  indicate  at  that  time  they 
could  support  a  smaller  number. 

It  seemed  to  me  we  needed  to  work 
on  it.  We  have  now  agreed  on  7.500 
miles  for  an  agriculture  exemption. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  allow  cer- 
tain vehicles  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses to  be  exempt  from  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle tax  if  they  annually  travel  less 
than  7,500  miles  on  Federal  highways. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  vehicles  are 
used  predominantly  on  farms  and 
have  very  limited  highway  use. 

The  purpose  of  the  heavy  vehicle 
use  tax  is  to  impose  on  each  class  of 
trucks  an  excise  tax  that  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  damage  caused  to  our  Fed- 
eral highways. 

Farm  trucks  generally  are  not  used 
on  the  Federal  highways  and  should 
not  have  to  pay  the  same  as  a  truck 
that  travels  50.000  or  60.000  miles  an- 
nually on  the  Federal  highways. 
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Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
the  weight  threshold  for  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle use  is  increased  to  55,000  pounds. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  farm  vehicles 
weigh  less  than  55,000  pounds. 

Therefore,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  already  exempts  95  percent  of 
farm  vehicles,  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

I  have  some  concerns  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  IRS  to  enforce  a  mileage  ex- 
emption and  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  ex- 
amining this  compliance  issue. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 

The  amendment  (No.  2942)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
Senator  Stennxs  is  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment,  but  we  are  checking 
the  IDB  amendment  at  tne  staff  level 
right  now  with  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
staff.  Perhaps  we  will  be  ready  in  just 
a  few  minutes  to  proceed  on  that. 

I  want  to  say,  while  we  prepare  that, 
just  for  the  record  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  matter  with  the  outstand- 
ing assistance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  many 
weeks.  I  appreciate  his  patience.  I 
know  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  hope 
we  have  been  able  to  work  out  some- 
thing with  Senator  Long,  myself,  and 
others  to  satisfy  the  concerns  he  ex- 
pressed. As  I  understand  it,  Mississippi 
was  the  first  State  to  issue  IDE's.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Fiftv  years  ago? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  shares  the  same  concern 
that  many  of  us  do.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
gram if  it  serves  a  public  purpose  and 
if  it  creates  jobs.  And  the  Senator  has 
helped  us  in  many  areas  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  programs  that  were  not 
jobs  producing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  their  counsel  and 
guidance  on  the  entire  problem.  Both 
of  their  staffs  have  been  very  helpful. 
I  think  we  have  something  that 
really  lencis  strength  to  the  program 
without  doing  harm. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  I  can  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  think  we  can  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. As  I  understand  it,  he  has  a 
problem. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Well,  when  we  take 
the  quorum  break,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  some  detail  with  the  Senator. 
I  am  concerned  about  maintaining  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  IDB's  in  con- 
junction with  the  UDAG's,  the  urban 
development  action  grants.  Those 
grants,  of  course,  can  only  be  used 
under  certain  limited  circumstances 
that  require  paying  attention  to  the 
degree  of  poverty  and  population  lag 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Second,  the  amount  of  UDAG 
money  is  limited.  It  is  appropriated 
every  year. 

Third,  there  is  a  judgment  decision 
made  by  HUD  with  respect  to  who 
gets  a  UDAG.  All  of  that  operates  to 
place  some  restraint  on  the  use  of  the 
IDBs.  But  we  do  not  want  the  IDB's 
eliminated  from  being  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  UDAG's.  I  think 
we  are  working  that  out  to  make  that 
possible. 

Mr,  DOLE.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  I  have  the  same  concern 
as  he  just  expressed.  Maybe  we  could 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  a  special  provision  in  this 
amendment  having  to  do  with  Miles 
Laboratories.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
that  reason  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Apparently  in  this  case 
they  have  expended  $850,000  before 
December  31.  which  was  the  effective 
date.  This  just  clarifies  that  that  was  a 
substantial  expenditure.  In  other 
words,  they  already  started  the 
project,  they  invested  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion and  I  guess  we  are  about  to 
change  the  rules.  So,  for  clarification, 
that  was  a  substantial  expenditure. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  during  the  quorum'  call  I 
will  read  this  memorandum  in  full  and 
we  can  get  back  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  2943 


(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  payment  sched- 
ule for  reimbursement  of  back  claims  due 
the  States  under  the  Social  Security  Act) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  dif- 
ferent staff  members  are  looking  at 
the  IDB  provisions,  I  have  been  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor Danforth,  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment affecting  medicaid  which  has 
been  cleared  by  HHS  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Long.  It  is  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Danforth  and  Senator  Bradley. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
Mr.  Danforth,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2943. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX,  add  the  following: 

Subtitle  F— Payment  to  States  of  Back 
Claims 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
BACK  CLAIMS  DUE  THE  STATES 

Sec.  998.  (a)  The  payment  .schedule  con- 
templated by  section  136  of  Public  Law  97- 
276  for  reimbursement  of  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  that  .section  is  hereby  established 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  expenditures  identified  in  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  July 
21.  1983,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Connecticut 
I.  Heckler,  No.  81-2237.  and  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  payment  shall  be  made  by  supplemen- 
tal grant  award  or  otherwise,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  any  other  expenditure  described  in 
such  section  136  which  was  identified  in 
such  decree  or  in  any  other  decree  entered 
by  a  Federal  court  in  a  suit  filed  prior  to 
September  30,  1982.  payment  shall  be  made, 
by  supplemental  grant  award  or  otherwise, 
as  soon  as  the  expenditure  or  portion  there- 
of involved  is  finally  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  be 
an  allowable  claim  under  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  applicable  title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  section  306  of  Public 
Law  96-272,  no  State  or  local  expenditure 
incurred  prior  to  October  1,  1978  under  a 
state  plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV.  V,  X. 
XIV.  XVI.  XIX.  or  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  shall  be  reimbursed,  now  or  hereaf- 
ter, unless— 

(1)  it  is  identified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (a):  or 

(2)  the  claim  for  such  reimbursement 
(whether  asserted  as  an  adjustment  to  prior 
year  costs,  or  otherwise)  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
not  later  than  May  15.  1981. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand this,  it  involves  money  that  is 
due  the  States,  There  has  been  a  court 
decision  resolving  an  issue  in  favor  of 
the  States.  There  is  no  cost  impact. 

Finally,  it  resolves  the  dispute  of 
long  standing.  We  made  an  agreement 
a  number  of  years  ago  to  set  a  sched- 
ule of  payment.  This  amendment  ful- 
fills the  agreement. 

PAYMENT  OF  BACK  CLAIMS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
late  in  1982,  this  body  became  involved 
in  a  discu-ssion  relating  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  pay  the  State's 
Federal  share  of  programs  under  titles 

IV,  XIX,  and  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  in  tho.se  instances  where  the 
States  filed  claims  for  such  payments 
on  a  retroactive  basis. 

Under  Public  Law  97-276,  it  was  re- 
quired that  a  payment  schedule  be  es- 
tablished for  the  Federal  reimbur.se- 
ment  of  State's  back  claims.  This  pro- 
vision was  included  to  provided  recog- 
nition of  the  State's  claims  in  a  case 
then  pending  in  the  Federal  court  of 
appeals. 

The  court  has  since  resolved  the 
issue  in  favor  of  the  States  and  the 
Department  of  HHS  has  been  directed 
to  pay  out  all  allowable  claims  ap- 
proveti  by  HHS. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  payment 
schedule  contemplated  by  Public  Law 
97-276  is  e.stablished  as  follows: 

First,  for  expenditures  identified  as 
allowed  claims  in  the  decree  entered 
by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  July  21,  1983,  in 
the  case  of  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

V,  Heckler.  No.  81  2237,  payment  shall 
be  by  supplemental  grant  award  or 
otherwise  immediately  upon  com- 
mencement of  fiscal  year  1984. 

Second,  for  any  other  expenditure 
de.scribed  in  section  136  which  was 
identified  in  the  aforementioned  State 
of  Connecticut  against  Heckler  suit  or 
any  other  suit  with  respect  to  such  an 
expenditure  filed  prior  to  September 
30.  1982.  payment  shall  be  made  by 
supplemental  grant  award  or  other- 
wise as  soon  as  the  expenditure  or  por- 
tion thereof,  if  any.  is  finally  deter- 
mined to  be  allowable  under  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  applicable 
Social  Security  Act  title. 

Third,  no  payment  will  be  permitted 
unless  it  is  identified  in  the  prior  two 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
no  cost  attached  to  it  and  finally  re- 
solves a  dispute  of  long  standing.  We 
made  an  agreement  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  set  a  schedule  for  payment,  and 
this  amendment  fulfills  the  agree- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
amendment.  r 

RETROACTIVE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  reim- 
burse   States    for    retroactive    claims. 


Ten  States,  including  New  Jersey, 
have  been  fighting  for  years  to  receive 
payment  for  back  claims  for  funding 
under  various  social  security  programs 
dating  back  to  periods  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978.  At  stake  for  New  Jersey  is 
more  than  $9  million,  mostly  for  med- 
icaid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  up  until 
the  present,  has  refused  to  allow  pay- 
ment for  these  back  claims.  The  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ruled  in  1983  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  repay  the  States.  In 
Public  Law  97-276.  Congress  author- 
ized payment  'in  accordance  with  a 
schedule,  to  be  established  under  the 
Social  Security  Act."  What  remains  to 
be  done  is  passage  of  that  payment 
schedule. 

This  amendment  established  the 
payment  schedule.  It  would  mandate 
payment  of  claims  already  allowed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  amendment  (No.  2943)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2944 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  UDAG  assisted 
projects  and  manufacturing  facilities  from 
the  small  issue  limitation  on  IDB's.  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself. 
Senator  Stennis.  and  Senator  Long  on 
the  IDB  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. I  think  this  will  resolve  the 
problem.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Sar- 
BANES  for  raising  the  question.  We 
have  been  able  to  address  it  and  in- 
clude the  language  in  the  proposal. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Long,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2944. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  860  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  4  through  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  indus- 
trial development  bonds  (including  any  obli- 
gation that  is  part  of  an  issue  described  in 
subparagraph  (E))— 

"(i)  which  is  not  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  issue, 

"(ii)  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  subsection  (a), 

■•(iii)  which  are  allocated  to  such  benefici- 
ary under  subparagraph  <C),  and 

■■(iv)  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  later  issue. 

On  page  870  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•(E)   Exception   for    udag   projects   and 

MANUFACTURING  FACILITIES.— 

■(i)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(I)  any  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  any 
manufacturing  facility,  or 

"(ID  any  issue  described  in  paragraph 
(6)(I). 

•■(ii)  Manufacturing  facility— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manu- 
facturing facility'  meaas  any  facility  de- 
.scribed in  subparagraph  (Ni  of  section 
103(b)(6). 

■■(iii)  Certain  storage  facilities  treated 
AS  manufacturing  facility.— For  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manufactur- 
ing facilitV'  includes  any  facility  u.sed  for 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  property 
manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
any  per.son  if— 

(I)  such  facility  is  owned  and  operated  by 
such  person. 

■■(II)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
stored  at.  and  distributed  from,  such  facility 
is  manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
such  person,  and 

■■(III)  no  portion  of  such  facility  is  u.sed 
for  the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  stored 
property  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

•■(F)  "Treatment  of  Related  Persons.— 

On  page  880  of  such  matter,  between  lines 
5  and  6.  in.sert  the  following: 

(e)  Termination  Date  For  Small  Issues 
Not  to  Apply  to  Manufacturing  Facili- 
ties—Subparagraph  (N)  of  section  100(b)(6) 
(relating  to  termination  date)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(N)  Termination  of  paragraph.— 

■■(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  issued  after  December  31. 
1986  (including  any  obligation  issued  to 
refund  an  obligation  issued  on  or  before 
such  date). 

(ii)  Obligations  issued  to  provide  manu- 
facturing facilities.— This  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  before  Janu- 
ary i.  1991.  as  part  of  an  i.ssue  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  to  provide  manufacturing  facilities. 

■■(iii)  Manufacturing  facility.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manu- 
facturing facility'  means  any  facility  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacturing  or  production 
of  tangible  personal  property  (including  the 
processing  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  such  property).  Such  term  includes 
any  storage  facility  integrally  related  to  a 
manufacturing,  production,  or  processing 
operation.". 
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On  page  899  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  721.  RESTRICTION  ON  ISSIANCE  Of  INDISTRI 
AL  REVKNI  E  BONDS  FOR  OKKICE. 
PROFESSIONAL.  AND  FINANCIAL  FA 
C1LITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
103  'relating  to  industrial  development 
bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(15)  No  exceptions  for  obligations  issued 
for  offices  or  certain  facilities.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
other  than  an  obligation  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)(J)  issued  as  part  of  an  issue 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  for— 

■■(i)  offices  or  office  equipment,  or  parking 
facilities 

■•(ii)  medical  or  health  facilities  other 
than  hospitals  (including  health  clubs),  or 

■■<iii)  facilities  used  in  providing  profes- 
sional, financial,  legal,  accounting,  insur- 
ance, brokerage,  or  similar  services. 

■■(B)  Proceeds  used  in  qualified  census 
TRACT.— For  purposes  of  applying  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  proceeds  which  are  used  to 
provide  20-year  real  property  that  is  located 
in  any  qualified  census  tract  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103A(k)(2))  shall  not  be 
treated  as  being  used  for  any  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).^'. 

(b)  Effecttive  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  April  11.  1984. 

(2)  Construction  or  binding  agreement.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  issued  with  respect 
to  facilities— 

(A)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction  of 
which  began  before  April  12.  1984.  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  722(g)  of  this 
Act)  was  entered  into  before  April  12,  1984. 
SEC  7-^2.  F.FFECTIVE  DATK.S 

On  page  906  of  such  matter,  line  3.  strike 
out  'and  720"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■720.and721-. 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  an(i  4.  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.  723.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REfiARDINC  PER 
t  APITAI.  LIMITATION 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  per 
capita  limitation  be  imposed  on  the  face 
amount  of  industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954))  which 
are  treated  as  described  in  section  103<a)  of 
such  Code. 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  at  the  end  of 
the  table  preceding  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
modification  to  the  committee's  IDB 
provision  is  a  resolution  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  per  capita 
limitation  should  be  imposed  on  the 
face  amount  of  industrial  development 
bon(is.  We  know  there  is  such  a  limit 
on  the  House  side. 

SUNSET  OF  SMALL-ISSUE  IDBS 

The  second  modification  would 
extend  for  4  years  the  scheduled 
sunset  of  certain  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Under  current  law.  small 


IDE's  may  not  be  issued  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986.  The  modification  would 
extend  that  sunset  date  to  December 
31.  1990.  for  certain  small-issue  IDE's 
used  to  provide  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, including  facilities  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  manufacturing, 
producing,  or  processing  goods.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  traditional  purpose 
for  industrial  development  bonds.  In 
the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, these  manufacturing  facilities 
are  distinguishable  from  other  uses  of 
IDE's  and  should  not  be  sunset  on  De- 
cember 31.  1986. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  »40  MILLION  USER 
LIMITATION 

The  amendment  also  creates  two  ex- 
emptions from  the  committee  provi- 
sion restricting  the  use  of  small  issue 
IDE's  by  firms  using  more  than  $40 
million  of  outstanding  tax-exempt 
IDE's.  Under  the  amendment,  this 
limitation  would  not  apply  to  small 
issue  IDE's  that  are  used  for  manufac- 
turing facilities,  or  to  small  issue 
IDE's  that  are  eligible  for  the  in- 
creased capital  expenditure  limits  by 
virtue  of  receiving  a  UDAG  grant. 

As  in  the  original  provision.  IDE's  of 
all  types  will  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  company  is  subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  $40  million  user 
limitation.  But.  under  the  amendment, 
if  a  firm  is  using  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion of  IDE's,  this  rule  will  not  restrict 
its  use  of  additional  small  issue  IDE's 
as  long  as  the  new  IDE's  are  used  for 
manufacturing  facilities,  or  for  facili- 
ties receiving  a  UDAG  grant. 

NO  IDBS  FOR  OFFICES.  FINANCIAL  SERVICE 
FACILITIES.  AND  PRIVATE  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  use  of  IDE's  for 
certain  facilities.  In  my  view,  the  fa- 
cilities eliminated  from  the  list  of  per- 
missible uses  are  those  where  the  con- 
nection between  IDB  financing  and 
job  creation  are  most  tenuous.  These 
include  IDE's  used  for  office  buildings 
and  equipment.  IDE's  used  to  provide 
facilities  for  professional,  legal,  finan- 
cial, accounting  and  similar  services, 
and  IDE's  used  to  finance  physicians 
offices  and  equipment,  private  health 
clubs,  and  health  care  facilities  other 
than  hospitals.  We  have  added  park- 
ing facilities.  Generally,  these  restric- 
tions would  apply  to  bonds  issued 
after  April  11.  1984.  However,  transac- 
tions in  progress  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  provision,  by  operation  of  a 
grandfather  clause  exempting  projects 
where  a  taxpayer  on  April  11.  1984. 
had  either  commenced  construction, 
or  entered  a  binding  contract  to  incur 
significant  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  facilities.  In 
addition.  Mr.  President,  the  prohibi- 
tion on  financing  office  buildings 
would  not  apply  to  buildings  located  in 
certain  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  chairman  for  proposing  this 
amendment.  As  the  chairman  so  well 


knows,  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
Treasury,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting proper  use  of  these  develop- 
ment bonds,  will  result  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  Treasury.  But 
our  purpo.se  in  doing  so  is  to  try  to 
confine  the  use  of  these  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  to  the  sorts  of  things 
that  were  envisioned  when  the  pro- 
gram started.  We  want  to  help  com- 
munities obtain  payrolls,  mainly  to 
provide  manufacturing  jobs,  in  order 
to  help  those  communities  grow. 

The  program  has  been  jeopardized 
by  using  development  bonds  for  so 
many  other  things.  Nobody  had  in 
mind  they  could  be  used  for  massage 
parlors,  for  example.  By  confining  the 
use  of  IDE's  to  what  we  originally  had 
in  mind,  this  amendment  will  both 
save  money  for  the  Treasury  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  the  life  of  the 
program. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  matter.  We  all 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done 
about  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  to  a 
large  extent  we  can  regard  this  amend- 
ment as  the  Stennis  amendment,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pushed  everyone  on  it  and  insisted 
that  the  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  give  it  their  best  thoughts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  an  appropriate  solution  to  a 
serious  problem.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
example  of  statemanship  in  action.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  them  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  wish  to  thank  each  of  them. 

They  certainly  have  responded  to  a 
call  for  help  on  behalf  of  the  so-called 
little  people,  where  these  small  bonds 
are  involved. 

I  will  have  brief  remarks  to  present 
later. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  this  tax  bill  relating  to 
industrial  development  bonds. 

This  amendment  recognizes  that 
there  are  indeed  problems  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  program  as 
there  often  are  in  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. And  while  I  applaud  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
curb  abuses  in  this  area.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  proposals  that  came 
out  of  the  committee  came  previously 
close  to  throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water. 

Taking  steps  which  greatly  inhibit 
the  use  of  industrial  development 
bonds  is  unwise  given  that  this  source 
of  financing  is  central  to  many  State 
and  local  economic  development  pro- 
grams  in   urban   and   rural   areas.   In 


Tennessee  in  1982,  some  $642  million 
in  such  bond  issues  helped  spur 
growth  and  development  across  the 
State.  Whether  it  be  helping  a  plant 
get  off  the  ground  in  Savannah,  TN. 
or  aiding  in  renovation  of  historic 
structures  in  Memphis  through  the 
center  city  commission,  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  have  played  a  key 
role  in  keeping  these  corrmiunities 
moving  forward. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  empha- 
sis this  amendment  places  on  manu- 
facturers who  make  use  of  industrial 
development  bonds.  Very  few  can 
argue  that  this  is  not  a  worthy  use  of 
IDE  financing.  In  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see IDE  bond  issues  in  manufacturing 
projects  totaled  $1.5  billion  between 
1960  and  1981.  During  this  same  time 
period  these  IDB  financed  manufac- 
turing concerns  generated  over  84.000 
jobs  in  Tennessee.  In  1983,  81  of  Ten- 
nessee's bond  issues  went  to  manufac- 
turers. 

I  feel  compelled  to  touch  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  President,  on  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  not  been  provided 
an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  impact  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  Finance 
Committee  package.  The  proposals 
have  not  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  any  Senate  committee.  Hearings  on 
these  specific  proposals  and  on  the  use 
of  Industrial  Development  Bonds  in 
general  would  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  our  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  in  this  debate.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  acting  in  the  dark  on  these  recent 
recommended  changes. 

Indeed,  the  ink  is  not  completely  dry 
on  the  last  round  of  revisions  in  the 
industrial  development  bond  program. 
The  1982  tax  bill  contained  several  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  IDB  rules.  Al- 
though we  do  not  fully  know  the 
impact  of  those  changes,  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  yet  further  so-called 
reform  efforts.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  do  well  to  assess  the  impact  of 
prior  legislative  efforts  before  rushing 
into  the  breach  on  this  issue  again. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
moving  to  cut  off  valuable  source  of  fi- 
nancing without  fully  comprehending 
the  sweep  of  our  actions.  This  trend 
bears  out  a  fear  I  expressed  during 
consideration  of  restrictions  in  indus- 
trial development  bonds  in  1981.  At 
that  time  I  sensed  that  we  were  set- 
ting a  bad  precedent.  I  feared  we  were 
creating  a  situation  where  Members 
would  come  back  year  after  year  argu- 
ing for  greater  limitations  on  the  use 
of  IDE's. 

It  is  with  some  sadness  that  I  see  my 
words  as  somewhat  prophetic.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  program,  to  create  jobs 
and  foster  industrial  growth,  is  being 
undercut  by  overbroad  reform  efforts. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
supporting  this  amendment  today  and 
slowing  this  troubling  trend.* 


Mr.  SAREANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  for 
their  response  to  this  UDAG  problem 
which  was  brought  to  their  attention, 
and  also  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  who  has  taken  such  a 
strong  lead  on  this  issue. 

The  UDAG  projects  are,  of  course, 
excepted,  as  was  indicated  earlier, 
from  this  cap  that  was  placed  on  small 
issues  of  IDE's,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  pointed  out.  So  if  a  devel- 
oper had  reached  the  cap  with  a 
UDAG  project  involves,  he  could  con- 
tinue. Of  course,  that  reflects  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  use  UDAG's  unless 
you  have  some  rather  strict  criteria, 
even  to  compete  in  the  competition  for 
UDAG  let  alone  get  the  UDAG  which, 
of  course,  involved  a  judgment,  and 
the  amounts  are  limited. 

Also.  UDAG  grant  facilities  would  be 
exempt  from  the  list  of  the  health  fa- 
cilities and  commercial  buildings. 

An  exception  is  also  carried  over  into 
the  restriction  on  the  issuance  of 
IRE'S  for  office,  professional,  and  fi- 
nancial facilities.  That  reflects  the 
same  thinking.  That  was  included.  So 
that,  if  it  is  tied  to  a  UDAG.  that  re- 
striction that  is  contained  later  on  in 
the  amendment  would  not  apply  to  it. 
I  think  that  is  a  forthcoming  response 
to  the  UDAG  situation.  It  enables  us 
to  combine  the  IRB's  and  the  UDAG's 
in  order  to  accomplish  these  matters 
of  urban  revitalization.  which  had 
worked,  I  think,  very  successfully 
acro.ss  the  country. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  for  their 
help,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
expressed  thanks,  and  I  mean  very 
warm  thanks,  to  the  two  floor  manag- 
ers of  the  bill.  I  also  want  to  thank 
their  committee  staff  members  for 
being  the  excellent  men  that  I  found 
them  to  be.  well  prepared  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  every  way  and  with  good 
suggestions.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  too.  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  matters.  They  and 
their  staff  have  been  helpful  in  refer- 
ence to  working  out  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  add  these 
words:  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  each  one  of  them  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  first  program  along  this 
line  that  took  a(lvantage  of  these 
bonds  was  in  Mississippi.  That  was  50 
years  ago  this  year,  Mr.  President. 
That  program  has  run  now  since  1934 
under  my  direct  observation  and  some 
contact  with  it.  My  home  county  was 
one  of  the  main  beneficiaries.  It  was 
inaugurated  by  the  late  Gov.  Hugh 
White— I  want  to  bring  his  name  in 
here— when  he  was  a  retired  business- 
man. He  conceived  something  along 
this  line  and  ran  for  Governor  on  this 


platform  of  bringing  to  the  communi- 
ty a  small  industrial  plant  of  some 
kind  that  would  thereby  create  jobs 
for  the  local  people. 

Many  of  these  jobs  are  filled  by  the 
people  who  live  in  those  communities. 
They  do  not  even  have  to  move.  It  has 
brought  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  in  my  State  into  this  area  of 
employment.  As  I  say.  it  was  bringing 
the  job  to  the  people  rather  than  their 
having  to  move  off  somewhere  else. 

It  has  lent  strength  to  our  State,  it 
has  put  more  money  in  the  State 
treasury,  more  in  the  county  treasury 
and  the  little  towns,  the  school  dis- 
tricts, and  everything  else,  and  more 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  actual 
figures.  I  am  not  boasting  about  this; 
we  have  some  actual  figures  showing 
calculations  made  by  competent 
people  as  to  how  much  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  benefited  by  the  taxes 
paid  in  by  these  employers.  I  have 
seen  people  get  jobs  at  these  places 
and  they  are  thereby  able  to  send 
their  children  to  college  in  later  years 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
able  to  go. 

This  is  a  program.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  nationwide  now.  It  is  practiced 
in  all  50  States.  The  effort  is  carried 
on  for  the  location  of  these  small  in- 
dustrial units.  It  is  not  of  any  cost  to 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  is  of  very 
little  cost  to  the  State  governments, 
and  their  subdivisions.  It  is  on  duty 
day  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year, 
promoting,  following  up.  and  support- 
ing these  little  institutions. 

I  can  call  attention  to  several  phases 
of  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary  unless  somebody  is 
interested.  Somebody  on  the  commit- 
tee put  a  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  any  contractor  could  have  at 
any  one  time.  We  found  out  that  that 
precluded  a  good  many — State  X.  for 
example,  lost  the  prospect  of  having 
projects  brought  and  handled  in  the 
Stale  by  certain  industrial  people. 
They  have  combined  now.  merged  in 
modern  business  practices.  So  in  this 
amendment,  it  just  says  that  this  $40 
million  limitation  will  not  apply  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  program  is  a 
manufacturing  or  industrial  plant,  a 
processing  plant  that  goes  with  it.  So 
that  lifted  the  ban  there  that  will 
make  every  company  that  might  want 
to  come  to  Arkansas  or  any  other 
State,  mine,  or  wherever  it  is.  It  would 
be  open  so  they  could  come. 

We  have  a  case,  if  I  may  mention 
this,  in  our  State  that  is  rurming  full 
blast  now.  where  the  manufacturer 
had  already  had  tentative  plans  made 
to  locate  in  Puerto  Rico— one  plant 
there  and  one  in  Spain.  I  believe  it 
was.  and  one  in  some  other  place  in 
Western  Europe.  But  after  this  plan 
was  unfolded  to  the  manufacturer  and 
he  understood  it.  he  changed  his  mind 
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and  canceled  his  plans  to  go  abroad 
with  his  factories  and  put  this  one 
there  in  Mississippi  and  it  has  been 
growing  and  producing  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  here.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  him  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  very,  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  say  just  a 
very  short  word  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  splen- 
did work  on  industrial  bonds.  I  want  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  also  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  if  I  may  not  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  join 
us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  for  one 
moment.  Mr.  President,  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  pointed 
up.  with  the  State  of  Mississippi,  how 
these  revenue  bonds  have  been  used  to 
create  jobs  and  wealth  in  the  State.  I 
can  echo  that  for  his  neighboring 
State  of  Arkansas.  In  fact,  with  some 
degree  of  research,  we  have  attempted 
to  go  back  through  the  history  of  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds. 

We  started  off  in  1959  with  what  we 
called  the  Act  9  bonds  and  moved  into 
a  sort  of  partnership  arrangement 
with  what  we  might  call  the  industrial 
development  bond  arrangement.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
our  investigation  has  revealed  that 
some  four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cap- 
ital has  been  generated  that  may  not 
have  been  generated  had  we  not  had 
some  form  of  tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds.  We  find  now  in  our  Stale  of  Ar- 
kansas that  of  the  Fortune  500  compa- 
nies. 239  of  those  500  companies  are 
now  located  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Once  again,  I  truly  believe  that  in  an 
area  of  manufacturing  plants,  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs  and  ultimately  the  cre- 
ation* of.  hopefully,  some  degree  of 
economic  opportunity  is  being  done 
because  of  the  incentive  granted  by 
these  particular  bonds. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  330.000 
jobs  that  have  been  created  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  since  the  inception 
of  the  revenue  bond  concept,  we  think, 
is  certainly  justification  for  this 
amendment  to  be  passed  and  adopted 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  this 
evening. 

Once  again  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  managers  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  He  is  the  former  Governor 


of  Arkansas,  too,  and  I  know  he  con- 
tributes greatly  to  that  fine  State. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  just  for  a 
second? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  to  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  a  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I.  too,  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  connection  with  this  measure. 
He  has  been  a  one-man  lobbyist  for 
this  subject  and  has  sold  matter  to 
many  of  his  colleagues,  and  I  respect 
him  for  it.  I  do  not  stand  to  oppose 
this  amendment  but.  rather,  to  com- 
ment upon  it  for  a  moment. 

When  we  started  with  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  several  years  ago,  the 
whole  idea  was  that  they  were  going  to 
help  make  jobs  and  they  were  going  to 
help  by  providing  this  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing for  the  purpose  of  doing  that. 

Well,  it  started  down  that  road,  and 
then,  like  so  many  other  programs,  it 
went  off  the  highway.  As  it  went  off 
the  highway,  we  found  that  massage 
parlors,  bowling  alleys,  tennis  clubs, 
and  anything  else  you  could  think  of 
suddenly  became  the  subject  of  IRB's 
which  only  served  to  cause  the  pro- 
gram to  come  into  some  disrepute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  move 
back  more  in  the  right  direction.  They 
extend  the  period  of  time  as  far  as  the 
sunset  provision  is  concerned,  but  they 
limit  the  IRB's  to  manufacturing 
plants  and  to  IRB's  in  connection  with 
UDAGs  and  they  provide  some  specif- 
ic exceptions  as  to  what  can  or  cannot 
be  included. 

I  think  that  is  a  definite  move  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  one 
portion  of  the  amendment  states  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  there 
should  not  be  caps  for  each  of  the 
States. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  a  good  provi- 
sion. I  think  there  is  some  merit  to  it. 
I  think  there  is  some  way  of  providing 
some  limitations  in  connection  with  it. 
I  am  not  going  to  challenge  it  by  vote 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  it  is  not  the  sense  of  this 
Senator,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  on 
a  poll  it  would  be  the  sense  of  the 
entire  body.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
also  want  to  say  that  this  proposal 
again  does  what  was  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  life  insurance  amend- 
ment: it  spells  out  a  host  of  specific 
projects,  individual  locations,  in  cities 


throughout  the  Nation,  an  empty 
parking  lot  in  New  York  City,  all  sorts 
of  different  facilities.  There  are  pages 
of  them.  I  recommend  to  those  who 
may  be  listening  to  my  voice  that  you 
open  up  the  report  and /or  the  original 
text  and  look  at  the  amendments,  and 
yon  will  find  that  there  are  a  host  of 
specific  exemptions. 

To  this  I  have  some  objection,  and  I 
find  it  distasteful,  but  I  am  told  that 
in  order  to  get  the  amendment 
through,  in  order  to  provide  some  limi- 
tation, in  order  to  provide  some  halt  to 
the  total  expansion  of  the  program,  it 
was  the  price  the  Finance  Committee 
felt  had  to  be  paid  in  order  to  pass  the 
amendment. 

And  so.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  say  it 
is  with  tongue  in  cheek  that  I  support 
the  amendment  because  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  think  it  should,  but  I  sup- 
port it  because  I  do  think  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  ardu- 
ous efforts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  most  grateful 
again  to  the  Senator  for  his  compli- 
ment, faid  I  comment  him  highly,  too, 
for  his  thought  and  his  conclusions 
about  this  very  matter. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  found  out  in  my 
work  what  a  colossal  task  our  Finance 
Committee  is  up  against  in  trying  to 
deal  with  this  entire  matter.  There 
has  been  a  growth  there  for  years  that 
was  almost  uncontrollable,  and  they 
have  worked  on  it  some  each  year. 
They  are  in  the  process,  I  think,  of 
gradually  finding  their  way  to  solving 
some  of  these  problems.  It  is  being  im- 
proved all  the  time.  It  cannot  be  total- 
ly improved  at  any  one  time.  It  takes 
experience,  stops  and  starts  and  tying 
it  in  with  our  economic  conditions.  I 
commend  them  very  highly. 

I  think  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track  and  will  continue  to  take  some  of 
these  steps  each  year. 

The  added  time  that  is  in  this 
amendment  keeps  the  small  industry 
part  of  the  bill  from  being  under  the 
death  sentence  of  almost  immediate 
discontinuance,  and  that  would  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  more  and  more 
system  and  experience  and  methods  of 
meeting  these  problems.  I  think  many 
of  the  States  have  been  very  good, 
indeed,  in  working  out  these  matters. 
We  have  always  had  a  statewide  com- 
mittee in  Mississippi  empowered  by 
law,  with  a  highly  efficient  man  who 
knows  his  business  at  the  head  of  it, 
that  controlled  the  issuance  of  these 
bonds.  They  had  to  prove  the  project. 
They  had  to  have  cause  for  their  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  project  which 
would  sustain  itself  and  pajf  out  the 
bonds,  both  principal  and  interest. 

I  want  to  say.  too.  that  this  is  a  case 
where  there  is  some  Federal  money  in- 
volved, not  a  grant  but  there  is  a 
saving  equal  to  about  2.5  percent,  and 


that  is  enough  to  make  some  differ- 
ence. There  is  an  advantage  that  is 
gained  to  those  who  build  these  facto- 
ries and  get  them  started  off  at  least. 
They  get  a  benefit  in  interest  rates. 
That  means,  as  we  all  know,  a  great 
deal  at  this  particular  stage  of  our 
economy. 

In  smaller  States  there  is  just  no 
practical  alternative  to  the  issuance  of 
tax  exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds 
to  attract  job  creating  manufacturing 
facilities.  Larger  States,  far  richer 
than  Mississippi  and  other  small 
States,  can  just  appropriate  money 
and  lend  it  directly  to  the  industry  at 
extremely  low  interest  rates.  For  in- 
stance, Pennsylvania  is  said  to  have  a 
program  whereby  it  loans  money  to 
manufacturing  facilities  establishing 
in  that  State  at  the  low  rate  of  2  per- 
cent if  that  is  necessary  to  attract  the 
industry.  Other  large  States  have  simi- 
lar programs,  some  of  them  built 
around  trust  funds. 

In  Mississippi  and  a  number  of  other 
States  the  industrial  revenue  bond 
program  has  not  been  abused  but  its 
use  has  been  limited  to  manufacturing 
facilities  which  create  jobs.  We  can 
present  figures  showing  how  many 
jobs  have  been  created  over  x  number 
of  years;  the  payrolls  attracted;  and 
how  much  income  tax  revenue  the 
Federal  Government  has  derived  as  a 
result  of  these  new  jobs  and  payrolls. 
Hopefully  those  facts  would  show  that 
the  income  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  the  issuance  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  far  outweigh  the  lost 
income  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  exempt  bonds. 

Testimony  can  be  developed  and  pre- 
sented isolating  the  abuses  some 
States  and  industries  create  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  industrial  revenue 
bond  program.  The  figures  will  show- 
how  many  bond  issues  and  what 
amounts  fall  in  this  category  and 
when  the  program  is  tightened  up. 
hopefully  job  creating  manufacturing 
facilities  and  the  bonds  issued  for  that 
purpose  will  not  total  such  a  huge 
amount  that  the  continuation  of  this 
aspect  of  the  program  will  not  cause 
any  serious  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

I  again  thank  all  of  those  who  have 
been  so  willing  to  help  and  so  under- 
standing about  this  entire  matter.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  D'AMATO  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE,  is  there  anything  further 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  have  a  series  of 
questions. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
have  some  questions.  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  I  think  we  have 


come  a  long  way,  attempting  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  abuses  that  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  has  cited.  I  think  we 
have  eliminated  many  of  them.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississip- 
pi has  done  an  outstanding  and  appar- 
ently wonderful  job  in  being  able  to 
bring  us  to  this  point  where  at  least 
we  can  have  a  discussion  with  respect 
to  the  kinds  of  purposes  for  which  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  should  or 
should  not  be  preserved.  Some  people 
have  cited  some  examples  of  the 
abuses  of  them,  the  fast  food  stores 
and  chains. 

Well,  this  same  Senate  moved  in.  I 
think,  a  very  constructive  manner  to 
eliminate  that  abuse.  There  were 
others  who  complained  about— and  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio— some  of  the  entertain- 
ment kinds  of  things,  country  clubs, 
swimming  complexes,  et  cetera,  enter- 
tainment centers.  We  eliminated  that 
abuse.  We  eliminated  that  abuse,  and  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Ohio— I 
mean  that  very  sincerely— because  we 
want  to  make  available  the  ability  for 
small  businesses,  in  particular,  to 
borrow  and  to  use  the  proceeds  to  revi- 
talize communities  in  those  cases 
where  otherwise  projects  would  not  go 
forward.  That  is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  accomplish. 

However,  I  have  to  ask  why,  on  page 
4  of  this— anJ  I  have  just  seen  this  for 
the  first  time— we  eliminate,  for  exam- 
ple, facilities  used  in  connection  with 
professional,  financial,  legal,  account- 
ing, insurance,  brokerage,  or  similar 
services. 

If  ever  there  was  a  provision,  an  ex- 
clusion, that  would  certainly  Put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  in  many  of  our  financial  centers 
in  this  Nation,  in  many  of  our  urban 
centers  in  this  Nation,  this  provision 
does  it. 

I  am  not  for  limiting  liquor  stores, 
for  knocking  out  sky  boxes,  for  knock- 
ing out  airplanes.  Fine;  let  us  do  it. 
But  financial?  No  way.  Brokerage 
houses?  No  way.  Similar  services?  No 
way. 

Why  should  they  not  be  encouraged 
in  our  poor  areas,  and  why  should  not 
the  definition  of  where  these  areas 
can  be  held  and  developed  be  limited 
to  census  tracts  as  opposed  to  an 
urban  development  action  grant? 

If  we  are  interested  in  making  avail- 
able redevelopment  of  areas,  and  if  we 
want  to  limit  those  things  that  people 
say  are  abuses,  fine.  Let  us  limit 
abuses.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  kind 
of  capital  we  need  in  our  older  centers, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast  and 
some  of  our  other  communities,  I 
simply  believe  that  to  attempt  to  make 
that  impossible  in  the  future  does  a 
great  disservice  to  the  purposes. 

Why  is  it  that  if  someone  wants  to 
build  a  facility  that  will  be  a  so-called 
financial  facility,  something  is  wrong 
with  that?  Is  ther.e  something  inher- 


ently wrong  with  that?  If  somebody 
wants  to  answer,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  the  reason.  Or  a  brokerage  fa- 
cility. Why?  Particularly  if  we  want  to 
subscribe  to  the  fact— which  we  really 
did  not  negotiate— that  we  would  put 
it  in  an  urban  development  action 
grant  area.  Why  do  we  want  to  limit  it 
to  a  census  tract? 

I  suggest  that  if  that  were  to  be  ap- 
plied—and I  hate  to  be  parochial— to 
New  York  City  and  its  7  million 
people,  there  would  be  literally  a 
handful  of  areas  or  regions  that  would 
qualify  for  use.  and  the  rest  of  the 
city,  including  vast  areas  in  Manhat- 
tan, Queens,  Staten  Island,  and  Brook- 
lyn would  be  excluded. 

I  do  not  see  any  good  purpose  in 
moving  that  way.  I  have  said  from  the 
beginning  that  if  we  want  to  correct 
the  abuses,  let  us  correct  the  abuses. 
Let  us  identify  what  they  are.  This 
does  not  correct  an  abuse. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  it  good  public  policy 
today  to  extend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  program  to  the 
city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  not  asked.  I 
do  not  think  this  does  that.  Does  it?    « 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  No,  I  do  not 
think  this  does  it.  But  the  Senator  is 
making  the  argument,  in  effect,  that 
the  industrial  development  bond  au- 
thority ought  to  be  made  available 
practically  anywhere.  I  cannot  dis- 
agree with  the  argument  he  makes 
about  restricting  purpose.  But  the 
first  half  of  his  argument  seemed  to 
indicate  that  there  should  be  no  policy 
that  restricts  areas  in  which  this  par- 
ticular form  of  financing  is  available. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  discussed  and  my  staff  had  dis- 
cussed with  committee  that  we  use  an 
urban  development  action  grant  area 
as  a  designation.  But  when  we  want  to 
get  into  the  census  tracts  area,  we 
want  to  make  it  minutia,  and  we  want 
to  destroy  the  ability  of  areas  in  my 
State  to  use  bonds. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  the  effect  in  New  York,  be- 
cause I  am.  Vast  areas  in  Florida 
would  be  excluded.  If  this  purpose  is 
wrong,  let  us  eliminate  it,  and  I  am 
willing  to  do  it. 

By  the  way,  I  think  we  have  come  up 
with  reasonable  limitations.  Is  there 
not  a  $40  million  limitation  here?  I  am 
wondering.  Can  anyone  answer  what 
the  limitation  is? 

We  went  from  no  limitations  down 
to  $40  million.  We  have  come  a  long 
way.  But  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  be 
one  that  will  curb  the  abuses.  We  have 
limited  the  amount.  We  are  ready  to 
circumscribe  the  areas,  and  we  are 
ready    to    eliminate    purposes.    Why 
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would  anyone  want  to  say  that  it  can 
only  be  in  a  census  tract  area,  and  why 
would  anyone  want  to  say  that  broker- 
age houses,  financial  institutions,  and 
so  forth,  cannot  qualify?  I  wonder 
why.  I  am  wondering  who  wants  to  ad- 
vocate that.  I  woud  love  to  hear  who  is 
advocating  that  position.  It  is  in  the 
bill;  it  is  here.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
why?  Maybe  there  is  a  good  reason.  I 
do  not  hear  any. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  needs  of  New  York  and  my 
State  of  Alaska.  But  I  find  a  similarity 
in  the  restrictions  proposed,  because 
our  State  is  dependent  on  small  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  a  small  financial 
institution,  a  small  insurance  business, 
a  small  brokerage  business,  or,  as  the 
language  states,  other  similar  services. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  reflects 
on  the  significance  of  the  size  of  the 
State  but  more  appropriately  the 
needs  of  those  areas  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  utilize  this  financing,  which 
has  been  traditional.  To  exempt  this 
specific  group,  with  no  particular 
reason,  no  particular  explanation,  I 
think  shows  an  inconsistency  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  responded  to  with 
some  explanation. 

To  just  pick  out  three  or  four  and 
say  we  are  going  to  allow  funding  of 
those  but  not  these— my  question  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  this: 
Does  he  not  feel  that  we  have  a  in- 
equity here  that  crosses  the  boundary 
of  any  individual  State  needs  but  per- 
tains to  the  services  associated  with 
America's  small  business  community? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  have  to  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gist  of  this  pro- 
posal is  not  one  which  is  intended  to 
make  available  industrial  revenue 
bonds  to  small  businesses  which  dem- 
onstrate a  need,  but  really  to  kill  the 
program.  This  amendment  has  that 
effect. 

With  the  exception  of  manufactur- 
ing—now, if  we  are  going  to  say  that  is 
the  only  legitimate  purpose,  manufac- 
turing, that  should  be  what  we  are 
stating  very  clearly,  instead  of  coming 
around  it  in  this  manner. 

In  addition,  we  lengthened  the  de- 
preciation recovery  period  of  most 
IDB-financed  property  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

We  go  from  3  years  to  4  years,  up  33 
percent.  We  go  from  5  years  to  7  years, 
up  40  percent.  We  go  from  15  years  to 
22  years  for  nonresidential  real  prop- 
erty, up  47  percent. 

This  does  not  eliminate  double  dip- 
ping but  it  kills  the  economic  useful- 
ness of  the  program. 


I  again  make  my  appeal  and  I  hope 
it  is  taken  as  an  appeal.  I  again  appeal 
for  fair  play. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
saying  if  we  want  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise that  does  not  kill  the  program 
but  eliminates  the  abuses,  I  am  sup- 
portive. I  will  be  supportive.  I  am  will- 
ing to  examine  it.  But  that  is  not  what 
this  amendment  does. 

This  amendment  guts  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  as  it  relates  to  the  small 
business  community.  It  deprives  vast 
communities  of  the  ability  to  utilize 
them  in  keeping  their  communities 
from  becoming  economic  no  mans 
zones. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  say  that  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  should  only  be 
used  in  the  area  where  a  community 
has  total  blight.  How  are  you  going  to 
attract  someone  in  when  you  have 
total  blight?  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  attempt  to  avoid  that  blight 
before  it  comes  from  those  people  who 
dreamed  up  the  census  tract  area,  and 
I  never  knew  it.  and  I  am  wondering 
where  did  it  come  from.  I  know  where 
it  came  from.  Then  I  get  criticized.  I 
have  been  trying  to  work  with  staff. 
We  have  been  trying  to  work  for  a 
long  time.  The  next  thing  we  know  I 
do  not  see  this  bilf  and  it  is  introduced. 
The  package  is  introduced. 

When  you  work  on  this  thing  at 
least  if  you  are  going  to  have  someone 
who  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  it  who  is  interested  in  it.  let  staff 
see  it,  my  staff,  this  Senator's  staff  see 
it,  before  it  goes  in. 

If  you  wonder  why.  and  I  am  going 
to  raise  serious  objections  and  contin- 
ue to  go  into  it,  it  is  because  this  bill  is 
absolutely  the  death  knell  of  industri- 
al revenue  bonds,  and  this  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  keep  quiet  about  it 
and  we  are  going  to  talk  about  it.  If 
someone  wants  to  respond  as  to  why 
they  put  these  facilities,  professional, 
financial,  legal,  accounting,  insurance, 
brokerage,  or  similar,  and  then  circum- 
scribe their  use  only  in  census  tract 
areas.  I  wish  to  know  why. 

If  that  does  not  kill  the  program.  I 
do  not  know  what  does.  If  we  want  to 
look  at  the  factors  that  are  really  kill- 
ing the  program,  when  we  go  after  the 
accelerated  depreciation  in  such  a 
manner  to  make  it  totally  uneconomi- 
cal, unpalatable,  why  would  someone 
want  to  use  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Yes.  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  speak  on  this  issue  as  long  as  he 
wants.  I  just  remind  the  Senator  that 
we  have  tried  to  be  of  assistance  to 
him  on  another  amendment  that  is 
going  to  cost  $600  million.  In  addition, 
as  I  understood  it  the  Senator  wanted 
some  indication  that  we  would  not 
impose  any  per  capita  limits  on  bonds. 


That  is  the  first  portion  of  this 
amendment. 

But  there  are  reasonable  limits  to 
what  we  can  do  to  accommodate  Mem- 
bers, and  I  am  prepared  to  talk  at 
length  if  necessary. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  OK. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  can  raise 
such  objections  as  he  chooses,  but  we 
have  to  expect  some  give  and  take  on 
his  part. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  have  not  done 
that.  I  have  attempted  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  does  it 
every  time  he  stands  up. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  If  the  Senator  says  I 
can  talk 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  have  not  done 
that,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  that. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  I  am  not 
going  to  remain  silent  simply  because 
the  Senator  says  ve  accepted  the 
amendment  that  made  good  sense  and 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
other  amendment  with  respect  to 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  and  if  he 
wants  to  debate  the  merits  of  that 
that  is  fine. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
attempted  and  I  have  been  attempting 
and  I  implored  staff  to  see  if  we 
cannot  work  together  to  come  up  with 
something  that  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

This  is  not  a  reasonable  compromise. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  argue  to  the 
merits  of  it.  fine,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  listen. 

Tell  me  why,  and  if  I  am  in  error 
with  respect  to  what  this  will  do,  I 
wish  to  know,  and  I  stand  ready  to 
hear.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  his  idea  of  a  program  and 
my  view  are  different.  I  believe  IDE's 
are  wasteful  to  start  out  with,  so  I 
come  with  a  little  different  position 
than  the  Senator  does.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  build  law  offices,  or  lawyers' 
offices  with  IDB's,  or  doctors'  offices, 
or  accountants  offices,  or  banks. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  a  little  indica- 
tion here  of  who  uses  IDB's.  K-mart, 
$301  million;  Kroger  Supermarkets, 
$144  million;  DuPont  Chemical.  $101 
million:  Hospital  Corp.  of  America,  $69 
million;  Weyerhaeuser,  $61  million; 
Atlantic-Richfield,  $1  million;  Bank  of 
America,  $9  million. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  suggest  that  entire 
list  is  in  terms  of  warehouses.  Would 
we  be  against  encouraging  office  devel- 
opment in  areas  that  need  it?  Would 
we  suggest  that  using  it  in  a  UDAG- 
qualified  area  would  be  something 
wrong  because  a  person  is  a  doctor,  or 
a  lawyer,  or  going  to  bring  brokers  in, 
or  schoolteachers,  or  anyone  else  in. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  right.  We  have  taken 
care  of  the  grant  issue.  The  Senator 
wants  to  make  it  an  area  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  city. 
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Talk  about  cost.  That  would  prob- 
ably run— we  are  getting  an  estimate 
on  how  much  that  would  cost— would 
probably  be  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  we  are  talking 
about  reform  let  us  talk  about  legiti- 
mate reform.  We  used  to  talk  about 
building  McDonald's  and  we  knocked 
them  out.  We  used  to  be  talking  about 
merchandizing  centers  and  we  elimi- 
nated them.  We  used  to  be  talking 
about  building  bowling  alleys  and  we 
eliminated  them.  We  used  to  talk 
about  condominiums.  I  said.  No.  1, 
fine,  let  us  eliminate  it  for  condomin- 
iums. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
abuse.  This  is  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  The  Senator  can  rep- 
resent it  as  he  wishes.  That  is  his 
right. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  We  each  have  that 
right  and  we  often  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  apparently 
thinks  we  should  build  physicians'  of- 
fices with  IDB's.  or  accountants'  of- 
fices, or  lawyers'  offices. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  do  not  dispute  this. 
We  do  not  dispute  this.  But  I  do  say  to 
the  Senator  to  have  a  prohibition 
against  financial  institutions,  broker- 
ages, or  similar  services  is  one  that 
flies  in  the  face  of  attempting  to  en- 
courage small  business  and  small  busi- 
ness development  or  economic  devel- 
opment. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  1975  private  purpose 
tax  bond  financing  was  about  $8  bil- 
lion; in  1983  it  was  up  to  $62  billion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  How  much  of  that 
came'^y  way  of  pollution  control?  How 
much  of  that  is  included  in  that 
figure?  Would  the  Senator  give  us  the 
full  facts?  Out  of  that  $63  billion  how- 
much  was  pollution  control?  Could  we 
say  we  should  not  have  pollution  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  even  question 
that.  We  mandate  pollution  control  in 
one  law  and  then  give  IDB  financing 
in  another. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  about  the 
small  hardware  store,  the  small  busi- 
ness that  is  involved  in  selling  local 
produce? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  not  affected  at 
all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  not  cov- 
ered. They  are  shut  out,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  they  are  not  just  process- 
ing anything,  if  they  are  also  selling 
hardware,  if  they  are  also  selling  the 
local  products  that  might  be  made  in 
furniture  manufacturing  plant,  then 
they  cannot  have  the  store  to  sell 
them.  They  can  process  fish  but  they 
cannot   have   the  store   to  sell   them. 


What  about  the  facilities  for  the  sale 
of  locally  manufactured  products? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  they  are 
not  affected  at  all.  All  we  are  doing  is 
helping  manufacturing  because  they 
do  create  jobs  in  industrial  plants, 
manufacturing  plants.  They  do  not 
create  any  jobs  in  a  doctor's  office  or 
lawyer's  office.  I  am  not  certain  they 
create  any  jobs  in  a  hardware  store, 
but  we  do  not  touch  those. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  IDB's  create  jobs  in 
hardware  stores,  and  retail  establish- 
ments. As  I  understand  it,  the  manu- 
facturing exemption  from  the  $40  mil- 
lion cap  would  not  include  service  re- 
lated expansion  activities.  These  ac- 
tivities create  jobs.  Why  place  a  $40 
million  limit  on  legitimate  activities 
while  exempting  other  worthy  activi- 
ties. What  is  the  rationale  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  these  fa- 
cilities are  not  affected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  not  includ- 
ed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  also  reminded  this 
is  an  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
gram. Industrial  development  bonds. 
The  trouble  is  it  has  gotten  out  of 
hand,  like  everything  else  the  Govern- 
ment touches.  Everyone  uses  private 
purpose  bonds.  I  move  into  your  town. 
I  build  a  hardware  store  with  IDB's 
and  the  poor  guy  who  has  worked  all 
his  life  who  has  to  pay  more  interest  is 
out  of  business. 

There  should  be  limits  when  we  are 
trying  to  stop  some  of  the  revenue 
loss.  We  should  be  able  to  do  it  in  this 
area.  I  do  not  know  of  a  less  painless 
area  to  do  it  than  do  it  in  this  area. 
We  are  cutting  medicare,  medicaid, 
food  stamps,  but  IDB's  are  doubling 
almost  every  other  year. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  says 
they  are  not  affected,  but  I  am  still 
not  given  the  answer  of  how  they  are 
included  in  manufacturing,  producing, 
or  processing  industrial  facilities.  It 
seems  to  me  the  end  product  of  a  man- 
ufacturing concern  is  to  sell  their 
product,  but  the  facilities  that  would 
be  used  for  sale  are  not  included  in 
this  IDB,  as  I  understand  it. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  include 
them,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  does,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  sit  there  and 
manufacture  the  small  furniture  or  to 
package  shrimp,  and  whatnot,  if  you 
cannot  have  a  sales  place.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  an  effect  on 
part  of  that  plant? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  part  of  the  facil- 
ity they  can  have.  The  sales  facility 
that  is  associated  with  manufactured 
or  processed  goods. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  not  think  that 
would  be  a  problem.  I  think  that  is  not 
impacted  or  not  intended  to  be  impact- 
ed. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  manager  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
an  answer  yet.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
let  me  pursue  this. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is 
saying  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  that  which 
is  manufactured,  produced,  or  proc- 
essed goods.  I  wish  to  put  the  sale  of 
those  same  goods  in  there  somehow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  they  are  going  to  sell 
them  in  that  same  area  or  going  to  sell 
them  in  Russell,  KS.  or  New  York 
City 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Most  of  the  business- 
es we  are  talking  about  are  small 
places.  Most  of  them  are  right  there  in 
the  same  manufacturing  place  and 
their  sales  facilities  are  usually  larger 
than  most  of  the  processing  part  of  it. 
You  go  into  a  plant  and  you  are  look- 
ing at  the  processing  of  fish.  When 
you  get  out  to  the  front  you  have  the 
display  counters  and  the  things.  You 
have  the  same  thing  with  locally  pro- 
duced furniture.  You  go  out  front  and 
you  have  a  display  room. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  see  a  problem 
with  that.  Maybe  we  can  discuss  it.  If 
there  is,  we  could  clarify  that. 

But  my  point  is  we  made  some 
changes  in  this  program  that  cost 
some  money.  So  we  tried  to  make  some 
other  changes  to  recoup  some  money. 
Everybody  talks  about  deficit  reduc- 
tions until  we  get  down  to  the  nitty- 
gritty,  and  they  all  want  to  go  in  some 
other  direction.  'Oh,  don't  spend  any 
money  here,  but  spend  it  somewhere 
else." 

I  do  not  want  to  report  out  a  pack- 
age that  loses  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
because  everybody  had  some  great 
idea  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  that.  If  we  have  to  pull 
the  bill  down,  we  will  pull  the  bill 
down. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  how  much  revenue  will  be 
raised  from  the  depreciation  charges 
in  the  bill?  Is  not  that  charge  going  to 
kill  the  IDB  program?  That  is  what  is 
going  to  take  place.  The  depreciation 
charge  represents  a  47-percent  in- 
crease. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  reform 
the  IDB  program.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  make  the  program  so 
unappealing  that  there  will  be  no  fi- 
nancial incentives  for  using  IDB's. 
And  that  is  the  essence  of  the  commit- 
tee restrictions. 

Is  that  reforming  an  abuse,  If  we 
want  to  deal  with  the  abuses  let  us 
deal  with  the  abuses.  But  do  not  kill 
the  program.  The  Finance  Committee 
bill  goes  well  beyond  removing  any 
double-dipping  that  may  occur  with 
the  use  of  IDB's.  We  did  that  in 
TEFRA.  Now,  the  committee  wants  to 
eliminate  all  incentives  to  use  IDB's. 
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If  you  want  to  kill  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  then  say  so.  Just  repeal  that 
section  of  the  code.  But  do  not  do  it 
through  the  back  door.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  say  this  bill 
takes  care  of  the  abuses.  It  does  not.  It 
goes  way  beyond  abuses  and  to  the 
heart  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  DAMATO.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  asked  the 
Senator  a  question  earlier  that  may 
have  sounded  facetious,  but  it  was 
prompted  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  was  treating  this  in  the  large  sense 
as  an  industrial  development  program 
for  the  whole  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  that  is 
bothering  me.  as  I  look  over  this  list  of 
amendments  to  what  we  did  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  was  partially 
brought  out  by  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  said.  He  asked  if  it  was  OK  if 
we  can  have  sales  facilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  manufacturing  facilities. 
But  this  set  of  amendments  suggests  a 
whole  other  situation  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  you  look  at  this 
program  as  a  national  program  and 
you  look  at  some  of  the  realities  in 
this  country,  the  realities  are  that 
there  has  been  a  trend  in  this  country 
H'here  manufacturing  takes  place  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  there  has  been  some  trend  where 
the  so-called  service  or  sales  industries 
are  taking  place.  The  Senator's  own 
city  has  become  a  service  city  rather 
than  a  manufacturing  city. 

As  I  look  at  those  so-called  amend- 
ments, the  first  one  deletes  what  we 
did  in  the  committee  relative  to  small 
issue  industrial  development  bonds  to 
$40  million  per  user  in  the  case  of 
bonds  used  to  finance  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Now.  you  know  where  that  is  going 
to  go.  That  is  going  to  go  down  here 
where  we  heard  the  testimony  earlier 
from  the  people  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  this  program  for  a  long  time. 
And  bless  them  for  that. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  second 
one  extends  the  termination  date  of 
the  small  issue  bond  program  all  the 
way  to  1990.  That  is  to  make  sure  that 
that  same  program  for  manufacturing 
facilities  keeps  going  and  obviously  is 
an  advantage  to  one  major  growing 
part  of  our  economy. 

Then  we  get  to  the  third  part  of  it. 
which  is  the  issue  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  raises,  which  is  sort  of 
all  the  rest  of  us— those  of  us  who  are 
left  with  the  service  industries,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  health  area,  selling  office 
equipment,  making  financial  deals, 
legal,  accounting,  whatever.  There 
they  are  taking  it  away. 

Am  I  fairly  stating  or  perhaps  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  making? 


Mr.  DAMATO.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  fair  representation. 

By  the  way.  the  $40  million  cap  was 
a  limitation  I  was  willing  to  live  with, 
if  some  minor  modifications  are  made. 
New  York  has  agreed  to  this  limita- 
tion. The  Northeast  has  agreed  to  a 
limitation.  But  do  not  turn  around  and 
kill  the  program. 

By  the  way.  that  is  not  a  $40  million 
cap  for  one  transaction.  That  means 
that  if  a  company  has  a  total  of  S40 
million  in  bonds  outstanding,  it  cannot 
issue  any  more.  So.  I  more  than  met 
the  committee  halfway. 

But  I  have  been  willing  to  accept  re- 
strictions. And  I  am  not  opposed  to 
cutting  back  the  use  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  where  they  are  inappropri- 
ate. Fine.  Let  us  do  that.  But  to  simply 
come  through  with  a  meat  ax  to  the 
program  is  wrong.  I  think  it  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  economic  recovery  of 
this  country. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  up  the 
whole  question  about  loss  of  revenue 
associated  with  IDB's.  I  think  that  ar- 
gument is  fallacious.  There  absolutely 
is  not  one  study  that  calculates  the 
reflow  effect  of  IDB's.  Newly  created 
jobs  result  in  new  revenues.  Revenue 
estimates  on  IDE's  do  not  take  this 
into  account. 

I  am  for  limiting  IDBs  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  we  say.  "Those  of  you 
in  New  York,  you  no  longer  are  going 
to  be  able  to  have  any  part  of  it"  I 
think  it  is  wrong.  The  restriction 
against  the  use  of  IDB's  for  financial 
services  is  wrong. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Did  I  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  think  the 
Senator  responded  very  well,  particu- 
larly the  point  that  he  made  regarding 
the  original  purpose.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  changing  the  purpose  on  this 
bond,  let  us  start  doing  it  uniformly 
across  this  country. 

But,  obviously,  the  thing  that  both- 
ers me  about  it  is  that  I  do  not  like  the 
cap.  None  of  us  on  this  side  like  the 
cap.  The  author  happens  to  be  in  the 
room  right  now,  even  though  he  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  body.  But  we  have 
spoken  fairly  strongly. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  On  the  $40  million 
cap,  I  might  say  that  bonds  are  issued 
generally  for  30  years.  So  that  when 
we  limit  a  company  to  $40  million, 
what  are  we  saying?  We  are  saying  for 
the  next  30  years  that  company 
cannot  use  more  than  $40  million. 
That  is  a  pretty  severe  limitation.  And 
that  certainly  goes  to  the  heart  of  ad- 
dressing those  abuses  that  people  are 
concerned  about. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  would  care 
to  respond  with  respect  to  that  point? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  can  only  re- 
spond by  acknowledging  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  on  the  right 
track  in  looking  at  the  limitations. 

I  think  there  is  some  value  in  the  re- 
strictions that  we  placed  on  it  in  the 


committee  on  a  peruser  basis.  But  to 
exempt  one  use.  it  seems  to  me,  is  pa- 
tently unfair;  on  its  face  it  is  unfair, 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  If  the  limita- 
tion is  going  to  apply,  I  think  it  ought 
to  apply  across  the  board. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  have  some  general 
talking  points  on  the  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a  few  ex- 
amples here.  They  are  not  in  New- 
York. 

Murfreesboro  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in 
Tennessee.  $114  million.  They  built  a 
new  bank  with  $3  million  tax-exempt 
IRB  issues  and  they  even  discussed 
whether  it  was  ethical  for  the  bank, 
since  they  do  not  oay  taxes  anyway,  to 
use  tax-free  financing. 

The  George  Mason  Bank  in  Fairfax, 
VA.  sought  and  received  IDB  financ- 
ing for  building  its  building. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Those  are  financial  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Are  you  saying,  for 
example,  that  the  economy  is  worse 
off.  or  better  off  because  the  bank  in 
Tennessee  got  three  million  dollars' 
worth  of  industrial  revenue  bonds? 
Would  the  community  have  been 
better  served  or  not?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  project  would  prob- 
ably not  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  saying  they  would 
have  built  it  in  any  event.  The  Treas- 
ury and  the  taxpayers  would  be  better 
off.  and  the  deficit  would  be  maybe  $5 
less. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Can  the  Senator  say 
that  with  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  majority  of  IDB  financings  taking 
place  in  this  country?  We  are  painfully 
aware  of  those  abuses  in  the  program. 
For  instance,  a  liquor  store  in  Chica- 
go—who does  not  know  about  it,  or  the 
dirty  bookstore?  We  understand.  I  am 
for  limiting  abuses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Those  are  cosmetic 
changes.  Let  us  be  realistic. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  But  they  are  real 
changes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sky  boxes  and  liquor 
stores— they  are  not  a  major  issue,  we 
are  not  going  to  let  you  build  massage 
parlors,  sky  boxes,  or  liquor  stores 
with  IDB's.  But  everything  else,  doc- 
tor's offices— they  do  not  make  much 
money.  Let  us  build  them  with  IDB's. 
Lawyers,  banks,  accountants,  why 
should  they  use  IDB's? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  think  the  question 
is  not  who  is  going  to  invest,  but  the 
question  is  what  is  the  purpose?  Is  the 
program  one  that  will  go  forward  and 
produce  jobs?  Is  it  an  invasion  of  the 
Treasury?  I  am  willing  to  study  that. 

By  the  way.  there  has  been  a  study 
on  the  reflow  effect  of  IDB's.  This 
Senator  has  requested  for  more  than  3 


years  a  study  of  Treasury  that  would 
say  what  the  reflow  effect  is,  how- 
much  economic  development  comes 
back  that  would  not  have  come  back.  I 
do  not  believe  those  figures  came  from 
Treasury.  They  are  incomplete. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury,  yes.  There  may  have 
been  some  programs  that  could  have 
been,  or  would  have  been,  developed 
with  or  without  IDB.  But  is  the  Sena- 
tor suggesting  that  all  programs  that 
have  u.sed  IDB's  have  been  abuses? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  suggesting  that  if 
the  administration  had  its  way,  it 
would  end  the  entire  program.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  administration.  I  know 
it  is  difficult  to  do.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue to  make  speeches,  and  then  come 
onto  the  floor  and  say,  "Oh,  we  cannot 
tighten  my  program."  It  is  aimed  right 
at  New  York  City,  or  Rus.seil,  KS,  or 
wherever  someone  may  be  from.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  the 
deficit  down.  Maybe  we  are  not. 
Maybe  there  is  not  enough  will  in  this 
Congress  to  do  anything  about  the 
deficit  because  nobody  wants  to  give 
up  anything. 

Every  time  you  give  up  a  little  bit, 
you  make  a  mountain  out  of  it,  and  we 
end  up  going  backward.  We  made 
some  changes  in  this  provision  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  negotiated  on  this  for  weeks. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  Senator's  constructive  suggestions 
in  this  area.  But  for  a  2-year  period  of 
time,  we  have  implemented  and  made 
available  changes  which  have  saved 
taxpayers  money  and  have  dealt  with 
the  abuses  in  the  program. 

There  has  never  been  one  occasion 
where  there  has  been  an  abu.se  restric- 
tion that  this  Senator  has  opposed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  was  that  a  great  sac- 
rifice. You  gave  up  how  many  sky 
boxes  in  New  York? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  did  not  advocate 
this.  When  you  said  no  more  race- 
tracks, we  said  fine.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  York  did  not  say  I  have  a 
racetrack  pending  for  IDB  financing. 
But  certainly  1  hours  draftsmanship, 
or  2  hours"  draftsmanship,  or  3  hours' 
draftsmanship,  if  that  is  all  that  look 
place  that  produces  these  exclusions 
of  the  business  purposes,  it  is  not  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  abuses. 

Let  us  talk  about  IDB's  because  I 
think  there  were  some  people  who 
may  have  doubted  the  Senator's  sin- 
cerity in  terms  of  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  IDB  restrictions. 
They  create  jobs.  In  New  York,  private 
purpose  IDB's  created  123.541  new 
jobs  during  the  1970's.  These  are  jobs 
that  would  have  been  lost  if  industrial 
revenue  bonds  were  unavailable  as  a  fi- 
nancing vehicle.  I  am  for  some  restric- 
tions, but  let  us  keep  the  project. 

In  Texas,  from  January  1,  1980,  to 
April  22,  1983.  79,716  jobs  were  either 
created   or   saved   because   of    IDB's. 


IDB's  I  would  suggest  are  a  proven 
tool  for  creating  and  saving  jobs. 

Despite  these  facts  and  statistics,  no- 
where will  you  find  any  definitive 
study  conducted  by  the  Treasury 
which  measured  the  impact  of  the  jobs 
and  revenues  produced  to  this  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  trying  to  put 
forth  a  case  for  saving  IDB's.  In  a 
recent  study,  Norman  Ture,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
found  that  in  New  York  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  private  firms  have  used  small 
issue  IDE's  for  small  companies. 

Mr.  Ture  found  that  98.2  percent  of 
the  firms  using  IDB's  in  New  York  em- 
ployed fewer  than  500  people.  It  is 
these  small  companies  that  have  the 
most  difficult  time  acquiring  long- 
term  capital. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  object  to 
setting  this  amendment  aside?  Maybe 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  and  others  who 
have  a  problem  with  this  could  discu.ss 
it.  We  could  move  on  to  other  amend- 
ments. There  is  still  a  slight  chance 
that  we  can  finish  the  bill  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  others  to  join  the  conversation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Surely;  I  was  making  a 
suggestion.  We  thought  we  had  it 
worked  out.  Obviously,  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  think  we  need  to  get  staff  to- 
gether and  Members  to  see  if  we  have 
covered  all  the  bases  and  how  much 
we  have  left  to  do. 

Are  there  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague.  Senator  Coch- 
ran, be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President, 
industrial  revenue  bonds  were  first 
issued  in  1936  in  Mississippi  for  a  man- 
ufacturing plant.  Initially,  the  bond's 
primary  purpose  was  to  promote  in- 
dustry in  predominantly  rural  areas. 
Between  1960  and  1968,  IRB  sales  rose 
from  approximately  $100  million  to 
$1.8  billion.  By  1968,  40  States  had  al- 
ready authorized  the  use  of  IRB's. 
Congress  responded  to  the  surge  in 
IRB's  by  passing  legislation  limiting 
their  use. 

While  there  have  been  abuses  in  the 
IRB  program,  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  tax  bill  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  use  of  IRB's.  IRB's  have  been  cru- 
cially important  to  economic  health 
and  growth  in  Mississippi.  The  IRB 
program  has  been  a  major  factor  in 


Mississippi's  high  ranking  as  an  attrac- 
tive place  for  small  businesses  to 
settle.  Mississippi  has  been  ranked 
very  high  in  the  availability  of  capital 
resources  for  small  business  develop- 
ment, primarily  because  of  the  success 
of  the  IRB  program. 

Through  the  issuance  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  we  have  had  millions 
of"  dollars  of  capital  investment  result- 
ing in  several  thousand  new  jobs.  The 
IRB  program  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  advancements  made  in 
balancing  economic  development  in 
Mississippi.  IRB  financing  is  limited  tc 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing, processing,  assembling,  industrial 
storing,  or  warehousing  of  any  agricul- 
tural, mining,  or  manufactured  prod- 
uct, and  to  companies  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing such  products.  In  1981.  29 
issues  totaling  $113,956,000  were 
closed  in  Mississippi. 

While  applauding  the  efforts  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Kansas  in  the 
Finance  Committee's  efforts  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  lax  exempt  bond  pro- 
gram. I  have  to  object  to  these  further 
restrictions  in  the  tax  bill.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  to  speak  of  on  this 
issue  and  I  feel  that  these  proposed  re- 
strictions cannot  be  accepted  until 
there  has  been  full  deliberation  on  the 
matter. 

The  IRB  program  originated  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  it  has  worked  most  effi- 
ciently and  productively  in  my  Slate. 
1,  therefore,  support  Senator  Stennis 
and  my  other  colleagues  involved  in 
promoting  the  IRB  program  without 
these  arduous  restrictions. 

ELKHART,  IN.  IDB  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  concerns 
over  the  volume  of  tax  exempt  financ- 
ing utilizing  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  approach.  These  concerns 
are  especially  keen  when  tax  advan- 
tages have  been  obtained  for  private 
projects.  I  have  been  one  of  those  ex- 
pressing concern,  especially  in  view  of 
the  spiraling  Federal  deficits  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

While  changes  in  the  current  IDB 
system  are  in  order,  as  both  Houses  of 
Congre.ss  have  realized,  we  should  take 
care  to  preserve  the  positive  effects  of 
and  recognize  a  continuing  need  for 
IBD  financing  for  certain,  well-defined 
public  and  private  projects.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  fact, 
was  careful  to  acknowledge  that  it  be- 
lieves that  -extraordinary  levels  of 
subsidy  are  necessary  in  the  case  of 
certain  types  of  property  *  *  *  This 
Committee  believes  that  additional 
levels  of  subsidy  are  appropriate  for 
low-income  rental  housing,  municipal 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities  in- 
stalled in  existing  plants,  and  projects 
financed  in  part  with  a  UDAG  grant." 
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(See     page     676     of     the     committee 
reportji/ 
— ?4T^senate  Finance  Committee  has 


also  specifically  exempted  several 
projects  from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  limitations.  These  are  con- 
tained in  section  721(e)(2)(A)  on  page 
903. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  specif- 
ic project  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana 
which  fits  the  general  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Finance  Committee  for 
exemption  except  in  one  narrow,  tech- 
nical respect.  I  believe  the  nature  of 
this  project,  a  wastewater  treatment 
facility,  is  such  that  it  merits  specific 
exclusion  from  the  limitations  we  are 
about  to  enact  into  law.  Following  is  a 
brief  history  of  this  important  project. 

Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  city  of  Elkhart,  IN,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Elkhart 
on  July  13.  1982.  where  it  was  agreed 
that  Miles  would  not  discharge  indus- 
trial waste  into  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  plant  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986,  except  within  certain  lim- 
itations. In  furtherance  of  that  agree- 
ment, the  city  passed  an  inducement 
resolution  on  September  19.  1983.  for 
an  amount  up  to  $15  million  to  finance 
a  pretreatment  plant  to  be  located  at 
Miles  Laboratories.  The  parties  have 
cooperated  since  that  date  and  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  being 
issued  this  month. 

There  is  a  problem,  according  to 
bond  counsel,  with  the  retroactivity  in 
the  House  and  Senate  proposed  limits 
on  industrial  development  bonds, 
which  would  adversely  impact  upon 
the  Elkhart/Miles  project. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  an- 
ticipated such  problems  and  attempt- 
ed to  provide  the  basis  for  an  exemp- 
tion for  such  projects  'with  respect  to 
which  a  binding  contract  to  incur  sig- 
nificant expenditures  was  entered  into 
before  March  15.  1984."  (See  section 
721(d)(2)(A)(ii)  on  page  901.)  However, 
in  defining  "significant  expenditures" 
(see  section  721(g)  on  page  905),  the 
committee  unintentionally  clouded  the 
status  uf  the  Miles  project  because 
only  approximately  $850,000  has  been 
expended  to  date  on  the  $15  million 
project  and  thus  the  project  fails  the 
20-percent  test  in  the  definition  of  sig- 
nificant expenditures. 

The  Elkhart/Miles  project  fits  per- 
fectly within  the  committee  category 
of  property  for  which  extraordinary 
levels  of  subsidy  are  necessary  and  fits 
perfectly  as  well  within  the  committee 
intention  to  exempt  those  projects 
which  also  are  underway— in  this  case 
going  back  to  July  13,  1982,  and  to 
September  19,  1983.  It  does  not  fit  per- 
fectly in  the  committee  definition  of 
significant  expenditures. 

To  overcome  these  minor  problems. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Miles  waste  water  treatment  plant  be 
included  specifically   in   the   table   of 


projects  listed  in  section  721(e)(2)(A) 
on  page  903  for  exemption  from  the 
industrial  development  bond  limita- 
tions based  on  the  type  of  project,  the 
qualifying  action,  and  the  date  of 
qualifying  action.  I  believe  such  an 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  Finance  Committee 
with  regard  to  IDB  limitations.  Mr. 
President.  1  understand  Senator 
Dole's  amendment  does  list  the  Miles 
Laboratories  project  among  those  ex- 
empted from  the  new  IDB  limitations. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment,  so 
as  to  allow  and  facilitate  the  contin- 
ued protection  of  the  water  supply  in 
northern  Indiana.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  objection  to  set' 
ting  it  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  have  a  number 
of  amendments  now  that  we  can  start 
to  work  on.  First  is  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Warner)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  has  two  amendments  to 
follow  that.  I  am  hoping  that  by  that 
time.  Senator  Bradley,  who  has  three 
amendments,  will  be  available  to  offer 
those  amendments. 

That  should  reduce  the  number  of 
amendments— I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi, 
there  is  a  whole  conference  going  on 
on  IDBs  if  he  wants  to  join  that  con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  it  involves  the 
part  he  was  particularly  interested  in. 

That  would  give  us  some  progress, 
and  if  we  could  start  on  those  six  or 
seven  amendments,  we  may  not  have 
too  many  left.  I  am  not  certain  we  can 
finish  tonight,  but  we  can  try. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  East,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2945. 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1137,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SE(  .  «70.  DKDl  (T!()N,>i  KOR  (  KRTAIN  EXPENSES  IN- 
(IKKKII  BY  A  MEMBER  OK  A  IM 
EORMEI)  SEBVIl  E.  OR  BV  A  MINISTER. 
WHO  RECEIVES  A  HOt'SIMi  OR  SIB- 
SISTEM  E  ALLOW  ANtE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  d)  of  section 
265  (denying  a  deduction  for  payment  of 
certain  expenses  relating  to  tax-exempt 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
income  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
'within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  10K3)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code)  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance,  or 
to  income  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  section  107  (relating  to 
rental  value  of  parsonages).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  together 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  It  embraces  the  legis- 
lative goals  established  in  S.  2519,  a 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
order  to  protect  the  compensation  now 
received  by  two  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  worthy  professional  groups  in  our 
.society:  namely,  military  personnel 
and  clergy. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
fully  appreciate  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment recently  approved,  and  then 
delayed  until  January  1985.  implemen- 
tation of  a  revenue  ruling  that  would 
require  members  of  the  clergy  to 
reduce  their  deductions  for  tax-de- 
ductible housing  expenses  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  covered  by  tax- 
free  allowances.  Section  870  of  the 
pending  bill  effectively  delays  imple- 
mentation of  this  with  respect  to  the 
clergy  until  1986. 

I  have  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  about 
to  issue  a  proposed  ruling  that  would 
impose  similar  requirements  on  tax- 
free  housing  allowances  to  military 
personnel. 

Revenue  rulings  dating  back  to  the 
early  sixties  had  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tion procedures  now  protecting  the 
clergy  and  the  military.  My  amend- 
ment effectively  leaves  this  situation 
status  quo  for  the  military  and  heads 
off  any  possible  ruling  by  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  such  rulings  will  have 
a  disastrous  impact  on  the  volunteer 
careers  of  those  in  the  clergy  and  mili- 
tary service.  Both  groups  have  histori- 
cally received  modest  pay.  Traditional- 
ly, the  Congress  has  provided  nonde- 
nominational  recognition  to  religious 
service  in  general  by  providing  certain 


tax  advEuitages  to  places  of  worship 
and  clergy.  All  denominations  are  well 
aware  of  that  tax  benefit  when  they 
calculate  the  total  package  of  compen- 
sation they  provide  for  their  ministers. 
Depriving  them  of  this  modest  conces- 
sion will  only  put  a  new  burden  on  the 
already  severely  strained  budgets  of 
many  small  churches  and  denomina- 
tions as  they  struggle  to  make  up  the 
losses. 

Likewise,  tax  advantages  are  a  very 
real  and  intentional  part  of  the  total 
compensation  package  we  provide  our 
military  personnel.  Indeed,  they  pro- 
vide a  very  efficient  and  cost-effective 
means  to  offset  some  of  the  hardship 
aspects  of  military  service.  Military 
personnel  are  frequently  required  to 
move  involuntarily,  with  no  compensa- 
tion for  real  estate  expenses,  a  benefit 
commonly  available  to  employees  in 
the  private  sector  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  military  may  be  required 
to  relocate  to  high-cost  areas,  such  as 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
where  they  find  little  or  no  Govern- 
ment housing  available  for  them. 
Their  moving  expenses  are  generally 
not  fully  reimbursed.  They  face  fre- 
quent and  prolonged  family  separa- 
tions. Their  working  conditions  are 
frequently  hazardous.  They  live  each 
day  knowing  that  they  could  be  called 
on  with  little  notice  to  combat  areas 
where  they  will  be  expected  to  risk 
their  very  lives  for  us. 

Tax-free  allowances  such  as  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the 
variable  housing  allowance,  allow  us  to 
address  the  special  housing  needs  of 
our  military  personnel  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner.  With  separate 
allowances,  as  opposed  to  basic  pay, 
the  needs  and  even  variations  in  costs 
from  region  to  region  can  be  targeted. 
Making  such  military  allowances  tax 
free  reduces  the  amounts  Congress 
mu.st  appropriate  to  provide  fairly  for 
the  targeted  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  is  present  on 
the  floor,  and  then  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  has  effectively  worked  over  the 
past  4  years  to  raise  that  total  package 
of  compensation  and  allowances  to 
military  personnel  so  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  equate  to  what  they  might 
expect  if  they  chose  a  career  in  the 
private  sector.  This  advancement  is 
dramatically  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
individuals  coming  into  the  military 
today  and.  indeed,  in  the  higher  and 
ever-growing  rate  of  retention  of  our 
most  valuable  military  personnel. 

To  allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  promulgate  a  ruling  comparable 
to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
clergy  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  progress  that  this  body  and, 
indeed,  the  House  working  together 
have  provided  in  legislative  measures 


in  the  past  4  years.  So  we  would  be 
moving  in  a  backward  direction  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  trying  to  hold 
ground  for  the  military. 

Implementation  of  either  ruling 
coulci  have  serious  financial  conse- 
quences for  the  affected  group,  espe- 
cially in  high-cost  areas.  Because  the 
individuals  affected  often  calculate 
their  tax  savings  in  determining  the 
housing  they  can  afford  or,  in  many 
areas,  must  do  so  to  be  able  to  buy  at 
all,  it  is  conceivable  that  these  rulings 
could  actually  drive  some  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Yet,  the  total  gain  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  though  not  calculated  yet 
by  the  IRS  or  Treasury  Department, 
is  estimated  by  them  to  be  relatively 
small. 

The  more  insidious  aspect  for  both 
groups  will  be  the  adverse  impact  on 
morale  and  retention.  For  the  military 
in  particular,  this  is  only  one  more  ex- 
ample of  erosion  of  their  benefits.  The 
resulting  influence  on  retention  is  dif- 
ficult to  quantify  but  obviously  nega- 
tive. 

Two  other  large  groups  stand  to  be 
adversely  impacted  by  these  rulings. 
Homebuilders  in  many  areas,  especial- 
ly where  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  service  people,  tend  to  rely 
greatly  on  home  purchasing  by  mili- 
tary people.  Realtors  in  those  same 
areas  recognize  that  the  steady  turn- 
over of  service  families  and  the  advan- 
tages of  homeownership  lead  to  a 
steady  base  of  business  for  them.  Im- 
plementation of  these  proposed  IRS 
rulings  will  make  homeownership 
much  less  desirable  and  perhaps  not 
cost  effective  when  the  short-term 
ownership  mandated  by  frequent 
moves  is  considered. 

Just  as  the  churches  would  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  raise  the  pay  of 
their  clergy  to  offset  the  loss  to  total 
compensation  caused  by  these  IRS  rul- 
ings, so  would  the  Congress  have  to 
raise  the  basic  pay  of  our  service 
people  to  correct  the  damage  that 
would  be  done  to  their  total  compensa- 
tion package.  However,  raising  basic 
pay  to  address  the  compensation  loss 
for  some,  would  create  a  windfall  in- 
crease in  disposable  income  for  others 
not  affected  by  the  ruling.  Indeed, 
that  is  why  I  have  described  the  cur- 
rent system  of  tax  free  allowances  as 
efficient  and  cost-effective  tools  for 
addressing  the  housing  needs  of  all 
our  Armed  Forces  persormel  who  do 
not  reside  in  Government  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  recognized  that,  based  on 
the  many  sacrifices  military  people 
make,  it  is  proper  to  grant  them  bene- 
fits not  available  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lace. The  Congress  also  traditionally 
has  recognized  a  similar  situation  for 
the  clergy. 

Failure  to  act  now  or  merely  extend- 
ing the  deadline,  as  section  870  cur- 
rently does  for  ministers,  will  leave 
these  two  groups  in  a  form  of  limbo. 


wondering  when  the  ax  will  fall.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  to  make  explicit  the 
intent  we  have  already  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and,  of  course,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  Senator  Warner  and  I 
had  virtually  the  same  amendment 
prepared  and  ready  to  go.  Upon  discov- 
ering that  he  was  thinking  along  the 
same  lines  that  I  have  been  working.  I 
suggested  we  combine  our  efforts  and 
not  require  the  Senate  to  have  to  con- 
sider essentially  the  same  issue  twice. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  a  tax  increase,  not  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  but  ordered  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  just  by 
changing  the  regulations.  They  are 
proposing,  in  the  case  of  ministers  and 
according  to  the  information  available 
to  me  members  of  the  armed  services, 
to  impose  a  higher  tax. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress,  not  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

The  Warner-Helms  amendment 
would  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
ministers  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  who  receive  housing 
allowances,  with  respect  to  the  deduct- 
ibility of  interest  and  taxes  paid  on  a 
personal  residence.  ,  Current  and 
planned  administrative  actions  by  the 
IRS  now  threaten  the  full  deductibil- 
ity of  these  items,  which  have  been 
available  to  ministers  and  military  per- 
sonnel for  years.  In  substance,  this 
amendment  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  S.  2017,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  October  1983. 

Mr.  President,  in  early  1983  the  IRS 
published  Revenue  Ruling  83-3.  In 
part,  this  ruling  provides  that  minis- 
ters may  no  longer  deduct  interest  and 
taxes  paid  on  a  personal  residence  to 
the  extent  the  amounts  expended  are 
allocable  to  tax-exempt  income.  It  has 
been  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
stages,  with  all  parts  becoming  opera- 
ble by  January  1,  1985. 

Since  the  publishing  of  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3.  the  IRS  has  also  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  likely  to  make  the  ruling 
applicable  to  military  personnel  as 
well  as  ministers.  This  prospect  has 
produced  severe  concern  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  armed  services  who 
see  its  chief  effect  on  them  as,  in  es- 
sence, a  pay  cut. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  practice 
in  the  United  States  for  a  minister  to 
be  given  a  housing  allowance  by  his 
church.  Under  section  107  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  this  allowance  is 
excludable   from  the  minister's  gross 
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income.  Up  to  now  ministers  have, 
fully  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  de- 
ducted interest  and  taxes  from  their 
income  just  like  other  taxpayers.  In 
their  case,  however,  this  deduction  has 
an  additional  benefit  because  some  of 
their  compensation,  in  the  form  of  a 
housing  allowance,  is  exempted  from 
gross  income  by  section  107.  With  Rev- 
enue Ruling  83-3.  making  a  new  appli- 
cation of  section  265.  the  IRS  is  at- 
tempting to  diminish  the  benefit  of 
section  107  to  the  clergy. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  question 
even  whether  the  IRS  should  be 
making,  on  its  own.  what  appears  to  be 
an  outright  change  in  substantive  law. 
In  any  event,  this  amendment  would 
prevent  the  IRS  from  enforcing  Reve- 
nue Ruling  83-3  and  would  leave  in 
place  the  status  quo  on  housing  allow- 
ance tax  deductions  for  the  clergy. 

Traditionally.  Congress  hac  tried  to 
promote  religion  by  refraining  from 
taxing  religious  activities  and  by  pro- 
viding certain  tax  benefits  for  those 
involved  in  religious  activities.  We  pro- 
vide these  tax  benefits  because  of  the 
longstanding  recognition  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Government  exists  to 
serve  the  common  good  of  society. 
Government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  Government 
to  give  preferred  status  to  certain  in- 
stitutions in  society  for  the  public 
good.  Religion  certainly  occupies  such 
a  place  in  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
military,  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  provide  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  appropriate  housing  or 
with  a  housing  allowance  where  appro- 
priate housing  has  been  unavailable. 
The  granting  of  subsistence  and  hous- 
ing allowances,  separate  and  apart 
from  actual  pay.  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional method  for  compensating  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  and  has 
been  provided  for  either  by  regulation 
or  by  statute.  It  is  codified  today  in 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Allowances  paid  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel traditionally  have  been  recog- 
nized as  being  exempt  from  taxation. 
Both  the  courts  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  held  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  are  not 
items  of  income.  For  many  years  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  regulations 
specifically  have  provided  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  need  not 
be  included  in  the  income  tax  returns 
of  members  of  the  uniform  services. 
Up  to  now.  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have,  fully  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  deducted  interest  and  taxes 
on  their  personal  residences  just  like 
other  taxpayers. 

As  with  ministers,  prior  to  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3,  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  have  received  an  addi- 
tional benefit  when  taking  such  deduc- 
tions because  some  of  their  compensa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  housing  and  sub- 


sistence allowances,  is  exempted  from 
gross  income.  In  Revenue  Ruling  83-3. 
the  IRS  has  attempted  to  diminish  the 
benefit  available  to  the  clergy.  In  in- 
ternal memoranda  and  public  state- 
ments, the  IRS  has  expressed  approv- 
al of  another  administrative  action 
which  similarly  would  diminish  the 
benefit  available  to  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  and  simple 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  that  has  existed 
over  many  years  for  ministers  and 
military  personnel  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  benefits  arising  out 
of  their  customary  housing  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  corroboration  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  myself,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  July  12,  1983,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  endeavors  to 
prevail  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  to  promulgate  a  regulation 
comparable  to  Revenue  Ruling  83-3 
whfch  would  impact  on  the  military. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  July  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  assist- 
ance in  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  career  military 
force.  In  particular,  I  ask  that  you  ensure 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  not 
proceed  with  a  further  change  in  tax  policy 
that  would  sub.stantially  reduce  take-home 
pay  for  military  careerists. 

Revenue  Ruling  83-3  and  its  .supporting 
legal  opinion  (Enclosed)  have  caused  alarm 
and  confusion  within  the  military  communi- 
ty. Although  that  final  ruling  applied  only 
peripherally  to  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, actions  based  on  the  legal  opinion 
could  work  greatly  to  their  detriment. 

Specifically,  the  IRS  proposed  eliminating 
the  itemized  deduction  for  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes  to  the  extent  that  the  service- 
member  receives  tax-free  military  housing 
allowances  (Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
iBAQ)  and  Variable  Housing  Allowances 
(VHA).  I  am  advi.sed  that  the  proposal  is 
being  held  in  abeyance  only  temporarily. 
Ostensibly,  the  reason  provided  by  the  IRS 
for  thus  result  was  that  Revenue  Ruling  83 
3  was  issued  to  update  existing  rules  and  no 
ruling  had  ever  been  issued  pertaining  to 
tax-free  military  housing  allowances.  How- 
ever, the  reports  indicated,  and  we  con- 
firmed, that  individual  IRS  tax  auditors 
were  granted  the  authority,  even  without  a 
ruling,  to  deny  these  interest  and  real  estate 
tax  deductions  to  military  members  who  use 
BAQ  and  VHA  to  provide  homes  for  them- 
selves. 


I  am  very  concerned  with  the  adverse 
effect  on  morale,  retention,  and  budgetary 
actions  that  may  be  generated  within  the 
career  military  force  as  a  result  of  this 
matter.  Military  housing  allowances  repre- 
sent a  long-standing  tradition  of  American 
military  service.  The  allowances  are.  as  the 
name  implies,  provided  in  lieu  of  govern- 
ment provided  housing.  Since  1974  the  al- 
lowances have  been  included  specifically  by 
statute  (37  U.S.C.  §  101(25))  as  an  element 
of  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMCi 
along  with  the  "Federal  tax  advantage  ac 
cruing  to  the  aforementioned  allowances  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax."  RMC.  which  provides  a  better 
total  pay  picture,  is  then  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  factors  in  determining 
changes  in  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  re- 
quired to  remain  competitive  with  the  civil- 
ian sector.  Congress  is  well  aware  that  serv- 
icemembers  who  live  in  their  homes  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  deducting  interest  and  taxes 
on  those  homes.  We  and  the  Congress  close- 
ly examine  military  compensation  every 
year  to  ensure  fairness  to  the  service- 
member  and  the  taxpayer.  The  IRS  has 
long  respected  this  practice.  In  sum.  what  • 
may  now  appear  to  be  an  anomaly  to  .some 
tax  professionals,  has  a  clear  history  of  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  approval. 

Implementation  of  a  change  in  IRS  policy 
in  this  regard  will  be  construed  as  a  further 
erosion  of  benefits,  represent  for  many  a 
substantial  reduction  in  net  pay.  and  create 
a  real  inequity  among  members.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  military  member  owns  a 
home  but  does  not  live  in  it  due  to  assign- 
ment to  government  or  leased  quarters,  the 
member  would  be  entitled  to  the  full  deduc- 
tion for  interest  and  real  estate  taxes  on  the 
home  he  owns.  However,  if  the  member 
were  to  move  back  into  that  home  he  would 
lose  the  deduction  to  the  extent  of  tax-free 
allowances  received  to  provide  a  home.  I  do 
not  believe  that  further  aggravating  the  al- 
ready more  arduous  life  of  our  uniformed 
personnel  and  their  families  by  such  an  il- 
logical result  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Even  the  public  discussion  of  implement- 
ing such  a  proposal  has  had  and  will  contin- 
ue to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  morale  in 
the  career  force.  At  a  time  when  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  successes  of  a  total 
volunteer  force  and  expending  large  sums  of 
money  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  person- 
nel. I  believe  it  very  shortsighted  lo  jeopard- 
ize those  efforts  by  applying  a  new  policy 
that  would  have  inequitable  and  harmful  re- 
sults. Additionally,  allowing  innuendos  to 
stand  that,  although  the  policy  with  regard 
to  military  personnel  and  housing  allow- 
ances has  not  changed,  individual  auditors 
have  the  authority  to  deny  the  deductions, 
will  have  similar  results.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going. I  consider  it  imperative  that  this 
matter  promptly  be  put  to  rest. 

While  this  problem  could  be  resolved  by 
reallocating  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  DoD 
budget  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  tax  in- 
crease, there  are  two  obvious  shortcomings 
to  such  an  approach.  First,  such  a  realloca- 
tion is  not  solely  a  matter  of  Executive  dis- 
cretion. Second,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
would  significantly  exceed  the  potential  sav- 
ings that  would  result  from  eliminating  the 
deduction.  Thus,  the  proposed  tax  policy 
change  is  as  harmful  to  budgetary  interests 
as  it  is  to  military  morale  and  retention. 

Accordingly.  I  request  a  clear  statement  or 
ruling  be  issued  to  the  effect  that  preexist- 
ing policy  will  not  change  and  any  individ- 
ual actions  inconsistent  with  that  policy  are 


inappropriate.  I  also  would  hope  that  before 
again  considering  such  a  volatile  change  to 
existing  policy,  we  will  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  matter  substantively 
with  you  or  members  of  your  Department.  I 
tun  sure  you  share  my  view  that  those  who 
bear  the  principal  burden  of  the  nations  de- 
fense should  not  suffer  this  reduction  in  pay 
without  the  agreement  of  the  Congress  and 
their  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sincerely, 

Cap. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  letter? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  a  second 
letter.  This  letter,  I  think,  would  have 
considerable  impact  on  particularly 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  It  is  dated  De- 
cember 5,  1983.  Senator  Helms  has  a 
copy.  What  is  the  signature  on  that 
letter? 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  very  distinguished 
American  from  North  Carolina.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Her  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Donald  T. 
Regan,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
also  petitions  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  not  to  promulgate  the  regu- 
lation, on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  She  has  not  petitioned 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 

Mr.  WARNER.  She  has  authorized 
the  two  Senators  now  standing  to 
make  that  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Dole  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC,  Decembers.  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  consider- 
ing a  reversal  of  its  long  standing  policy 
that  military  personnel  may  take  the  item- 
ized deduction  for  home  mortgage  interest 
and  real  estate  taxes,  even  though  they  re- 
ceive a  tax-free  Basic  Allowance  for  Quar- 
ters and  Variable  Housing  Allowance.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  already  written  you  ex- 
pressing, on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  career  military  force,  his  objection  to 
such  a  change  in  policy. 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
military  force  who  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  I  share  the  views  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  this  important  matter. 
While  some  may  perceive  the  current  treat- 
ment as  an  anomaly  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  tax  laws,  it  dates  from  1925.  Our  armed 
forces  personnel  have  come  to  rely  upon  it.  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  current  treatment  of 
these  expenses  be  continued,  if  not  further 
affirmed,  in  an  appropriate  guide  to  IRS 
personnel. 

Our  military  people  move  frequently.  The 
ones  who  buy  homes,  therefore,  generally 
have  new.  high  payment  mortgages  and  are 
often  very  close  to  the  line  separating  those 


who  can  buy  from  those  who  cannot.  A  re- 
duction in  effective  pay.  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration  by  the  IRS.  could  result 
m  an  inability  of  some  to  make  current 
mortgage  payments.  It  would  also  adversely 
affect  those  considering  homeownership  by 
lowering  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  for 
which  they  qualify.  Presumably,  this  would 
be  a  factor  in  retention  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel since  they  are  the  ones  most  often  in 
the  homeownership  category. 

The  Congress  takes  into  account  the  tax- 
free  nature  of  these  allowances  and  the  de- 
ductability  of  these  expenses  in  computing 
military  pay.  Changing  this  long  standing 
treatment  for  military  personnel  could  well 
prompt  the  Congress  to  react  with  either  a 
legislative  repair  or  an  increase  in  pay  to  ac- 
count for  this  obvious  loss  in  effective  pay. 
Assuming  Congress  were  to  act  favorably, 
any  gain  to  the  Treasury  would  be  nullified. 

Since  this  initiative  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  threatens  the  morale  of  our 
armed  forces  personnel.  I  believe  that  it 
should  receive  thorough  consideration 
within  the  administration  before  it  is  imple- 
mented. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friends  that  I  became  aware  of  this 
about  6  weeks  ago.  I  was  making  a 
speech  downtown  somewhere,  and  a 
minister  approached  me  afterward  and 
told  me  about  the  treatment— in  his 
case,  mistreatment,  as  he  described 
it— and  gave  me  a  memo,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  it  up  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

What  we  did  was  to  extend  for  1 
year,  until  January  1,  1986,  the  Janu- 
ary I.  1985,  transitional  rule  applicable 
to  certain  ministers  in  the  circum- 
stances we  find  in  this  IRS  83-100.  At 
that  time,  we  did  not  even  contem- 
plate that  it  might  be  done  on  the 
military  side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
we  should  explore  in  the  committee.  I 
would  be  willing  to  direct  a  letter  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service— I  think 
I  might  be  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Long— to  indicate 
not  to  move  in  this  area  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  for  a  thoroughgoing 
hearing  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Grassley  is  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  cooperate. 

I  hope  that  would  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President,  I  also 
should  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill 
the  language  found  in  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  in  which  there  is  a  defini- 
tion of  regular  compensation  in  sec- 
tion 101(25).  It  reads,  after  enumerat- 
ing the  various  forms  of  compensation 
to  be  received  by  military  personnel: 

.  .  Federal  tax  advantages  accruing  to 
aforementioned  allowances  becau.se  they  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

Further,  the  standard  form  utilized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  in- 
forming members  of  the  military  serv- 


ice of  their  compensation  package,  as 
directed  by  the  Congress,  has  specific 
references  to  Federal  tax  advantages. 
It  points  out  that  quarters  and  separa- 
tion allowances  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

A  ruling  on  the  military  comparable 
to  83-3  would  be  directly  in  controven- 
tion  of  existing  law-  in  title  37  and  the 
instructions  provided  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  enormous  and 
serious  consequence  to  the  military, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  have  hanging 
over  their  heads,  even  for  this  ex- 
tended period,  the  threat  of  having 
part  of  their  compensation  subject  to 
Federal  tax. 

What  dates  did  the  distinguished 
manager  have  in  mind  with  reference 
to  this?  I  assume  that  they  will  treat 
the  military  and  the  clergy  in  similar 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  were  certain  there 
would  be  some  action  on  the  part  of 
the  military,  what  we  might  do  is  draft 
an  amendment,  and  each  would  have 
the  same  1-year  extension,  so  that  it 
would  not  impose  any  ruling  during 
that  period  of  time.  That  would  be 
helpful  as  a  stopgap  and  would  give  us 
until  January  1,  1986— the  balance  of 
this  year  and  all  of  next  year— to  have 
an  appropriate  determination  on  this 
issue.  We  might  be  able  to  come  up 
with  an  amendment  of  that  kind.  In 
other  words,  no  change  would  be  effec- 
tive before  January  1,  1986. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
to  consult  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily 
so  that  we  might  take  up  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ndnn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2946 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Long.  This 
amendment,  that  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  shortly,  strikes  out  the  words  "in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984"  and  inserts  in  lieu  there- 
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of  "after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. " 

This  deals  with  the  particular  sec- 
tion on  private  foundations,  and  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
simply  to  make  the  effective  date  of 
this  substantive  change  making  gifts 
to  private  foundations  the  same  as  the 
gifts  to  public  foundations.  That  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  and  this  amendment 
would  simply  make  the  effective  date 
of  that  the  date  of  enactment  rather 
than  January  1,  1985.  as  is  presently  in 
the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  it  is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  they  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

So  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2946. 

On  page  689.  line  2  and  3.  strike  out  "in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  under 
current  law.  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  contributions  by  an  individual  to 
private  nonoperating— that  is  grant- 
making— foundations  generally  is  less 
favorable  than  the  treatment  of  con- 
tributions to  public  charities  and  pri- 
vate operating  foundations.  Contribu- 
tions of  cash  and  ordinary  income 
property  to  public  charities  or  private 
operating  foundations  are  deductible 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  donors  adjust- 
ed gross  income.  For  contributions  of 
certain  capital  gain  property,  the  limi- 
tations is  30  percent. 

In  contrast,  contributions  to  private 
nonoperating  foundations  generally 
are  deductible  only  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  donor's  adjusted  gross  income.  In 
addition,  donors  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty to  public  charities  and  private  op- 
erating foundations  may  deduct— sub- 
ject to  the  30  percent  individual  limi- 
tation—the full  fair  market  value  of 
the  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  deductible  for  gifts  to  private 
nonoperating  foundations  equals  the 
asset  s  fair  market  value  reduced  by  40 
percent  of  the  unrealized  apprecia- 
tion—that is.  the  amount  by  which  the 
value  exceeds  the  donor's  basis  in  the 
property.  This  discriminatory  tax 
treatment  has  led  to  a  reduction  in  do- 
nations to  such  private  foundations. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  inequity  of  current  law 
and  adopted,  as  part  of  their  budget 
deficit  reduction  proposal,  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  tax  disincentives  for 
gifts  to  private  nonoperating  founda- 
tions by  making  the  gifts  deductible 
on  the  same  basis  as  gifts  to  other 
charities.  However,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposal  would  not  be  effective 
until  January  1,  1985. 


In  adopting  the  amendment  to  the 
charitable  deduction  rules,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  acknowledged  the 
substantial  role  which  private  nonop- 
erating foundations  play  in  private 
philanthropy.  To  carry  out  their  char- 
itable activities,  such  foundations  need 
to  have  a  solid  financial  resource  base, 
and  these  resources  have  traditionally 
come  from  donations.  There  is  no 
sound  policy  reason  for  continuing  to 
deny  equitable  tax  treatment  for  con- 
tributions to  private  nonoperating 
foundations  until  January  1.  1985. 
Therefore,  to  insure  that  needed  re- 
sources are  available  to  foundations, 
the  elimination  of  tax  disincentives  for^ 
contributions  to  private  nonoperating 
foundations  should  be  effective  upon 
enactment  of  the  Finance  Committee 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  emphasize  my 
colleagues  may  be  interested  that  this 
makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
committee  bill.  It  is  simply  a  date 
change  so  that  the  effective  section  of 
this  dealing  with  private  foundations 
and  deductibility  of  gifts  to  private 
foundations  would  be  on  the  date  of 
enactment  rather  than  January  1, 
1985. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  and 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  seeking  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  be  good  enough  to 
explain  why  it  is  impml^nt^hat  the 
change  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  rather  than  January  1. 
1985? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
are  people  who  would  like  to  go  ahead 
make  sales,  and  what  this  relates  to  is 
the  realized  gain  or  nonrealized  gain 
on  gifts  to  foundations. 

If  you  make  a  gift  now  of  $20  million 
to  a  public  charity,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  no  realized  gain 
on  that  but  if  you  make  a  gift  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  there  is  a  realized 
taxable  event.  The  tax  is  paid  not  on 
all  of  it— I  believe  it  is  on  60  percent- 
there  already  is  a  recognition. 

So  what  the  committee  has  done  is 
to  make  a  gift  to  a  private  foundation 
the  same  as  gift  to  a  public  charity, 
and  what  this  amendment  does  is 
make  the  effective  date  on  enactment. 

The  obvious  reason  is  that  there  are 
some  people  who  have  contacted  me 
from  my  State  of  Georgia  who  would 
like  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  sale  this 
year  and  give  away  a  good  bit  of 
money  to  a  private  foundation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  why  the  sale  aspect  comes  into  it, 
since  my  understanding  is  that  the 
provision  we  are  talking  about  has  to 


do  with  changing  the  proprietary  or 
the  deductibility  of  a  gift  to  a  private 
foundation  to  make  it  similar  to  a  gift 
to  a  public  foundation,  and  I  do  not 
understand  the  sales  aspect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a 
sale.  It  is  just  a  gift.  If  I  used  the  word 
"sale,  "  it  should  be  the  word  "gift.  '  A 
gift  itself  is  the  recognizable  event  in 
terms  of  the  gift  to  a  private  founda- 
tion under  the  current  law.  That  is 
being  changed  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  "What  would 
the  tax  impact  be  in  1984?  What 
would  be  the  impact  upon  the  revenue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  committee  has  an  estimate  on  that 
because  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
people  who  contacted  me  I  am  not 
sure  there  would  be  any  impact  at  all 
because  obviously  anyone  who  wanted 
to  wait— if  this  passes  as  it  exists 
now— wanted  to  wait  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  Finance  Committee 
provision  would  simply  wait  until  after 
January  1.  1985.  So  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  read  the  minds  of  whether 
the  people  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
make  the  gifts  this  year  or  whether 
they  are  not. 

There  is  nothing  retroactive  about 
this  amendment. 

I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  under- 
stand that  the  joint  committee  esti- 
mate is  it  would  be  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion. I  will  get  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Less  than  $5 
million? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2946)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  294  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  if  he  is  near  completion  of  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment  or  would 
he  like  to  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  advise  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  drafters 
are  hard  at  work.  They  are  now  in  the 


process  of  finalizing  the  change,  and  it 
may  be  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why  do  we  not  set  it 
aside  and  proceed  with  another 
amendment  if  it  will  take  too  long? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor,  as  I  understand  it,  and  he  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  a 
question. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  this.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  to  join  us  as 
a  cosponsor  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WARNER.  We  jointly  propound 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  was  going  to  be  with- 
drawn. Am  I  now  mistaken  about  that? 
Is  it  the  intent  to  go  forward  with  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  with  that  amend- 
ment, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Both  Senator  Helms  and  Senator 
Warner  discussed  this  with  me.  and  I 
suggested  that  the  amendment  be  pre- 
sented, that  instead  of  seeking  some 
permanent  moratorium  or  not  doing 
anything  "until  Congress  acts'  that 
we  treat  the  military  the  same  way  the 
committee  treated  ministers  who  have 
a  different  application. 

What  we  did  in  that  case  was  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension.  What  we 
would  say,  in  effect,  is  that  before  the 
IRS  issues  any  rulings  on  this  issue  it 
cannot  be  done  prior  to  January  1. 
1986,  and  in  the  interim  I  promise 
both  Senators  that  we  could  have  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee prior  to  October  1.  When  we  took 
up  this  matter  in  the  committee,  the 
only  ones  we  felt  involved  we^e  certain 
ministers.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
same  effort  will  be  made  insofar  as 
military  personnel  are  concerned,  and 
I  suggest  that  since  we  gave  ministers 
a  1-year  delay,  we  would  do  the  same 
for  the  military. 

That  is  the  amendment  that  is  now 
being  drafted. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  this  the 
issue  that  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
ministers  and  now  military  would  be 


receiving  tax-free  allowances  for  their 
residences  and  then  be  permitted  to 
deduct  the  interest  and  taxes  in  con- 
nection with  those  same  residences? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  essentially  that  is  it. 
and  this  has  been  an  ongoing  dispute, 
I  might  add.  I  did  have  a  memo  about 
it  about  1  month  ago.  I  learned  about 
it  at  a  meeting  where  a  minister  got  up 
and  asked  me  the  question.  It  has  been 
an  off-and-on  dispute  with  the  IRS  as 
far  as  ministers  are  concerned  for  the 
past  15,  to  20,  to  30  years. 

I  am  not  certain  the  military  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  raised.  But  the  Sen- 
ator is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
have  the  ruling  postponed  for  how 
long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  year.  And  during 
that  time  that  will  give  us  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  next  year  to  take 
some  action.  Obviously,  some  would 
not  want  to  do  anything.  They  do  not 
want  to  change  the  status  quo.  I  am 
suggesting  we  ought  to  hear  it.  We 
ought  to  hear  from  the  IRS,  from 
Treasury,  and  we  ought  to  hear  from 
the  military.  I  have  been  told  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  protests  this 
because  of  the  Coast  Guard.  So  we 
have  a  number  of  people  to  hear  from 
in  this  area.  That  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  indi- 
cating that  the  Finance  Committee 
does  intend  to  take  some  action  with 
respect  to  this  matter  and  not  merely 
provide  a  continued  delay  as  far  as  the 
issue  is  concerned? 

I  must  confess,  I  have  some  difficul- 
ty in  understanding  how  you  get  tax- 
free  income  and  then  you  get  tax  de- 
ductions for  your  mortgage  and  for 
your  interest  payments  on  your  mort- 
gage on  your  taxes.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
issue,  although  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
it  seems  that  the  IRS  has  a  good  deal 
of  merit  on  its  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  But  my  view  is  we  cannot  resolve 
every  issue  on  the  floor.  Rather  than 
have  some  permanent  moratorium,  it 
seems  to  me  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
was  to  say,  "OK,  let's  defer  any  imple- 
mentation of  this  ruling  until  January 
1,  1986.  Let's  have  some  hearings." 

1  am  not  certain  where  the  votes 
would  be  after  we  have  the  hearings. 
But  we  do  intend  to  address  the  issue. 
I  guess  you  could  justify  it  if  you  were 
a  minister  or  in  the  service  because  of 
the  low-pay  ministers  and  military 
personnel  receive.  I  think  that  is 
where  the  Senators  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  pretty  apprehensive  be- 
cause I  think  the  same  kind  of  delay 
was  provided  for  previously  in  connec- 
tion with  the  generations  skipping  tax. 
Now  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  bill  the  generations  skipping  tax 


is  being  provided  for  through  a  repeal. 
So  I  am  just  a  little  bit  edgy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  it  was  by  a  vote  in 
the  committee.  I  cannot  guarantee  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  who  may  prevail  in 
the  committee. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  I  think 
both  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  felt 
strongly  that  we  ought  to  decide  right 
now  that  there  should  never  be  any 
tax  involved.  My  view  was  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  it  and  provide  a  1-year 
extension.  And  that  is  what  we  did  in 
the  committee  insofar  as  some  minis- 
ters were  concerned.  This  would  be 
the  same  on  the  military. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  substantially  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  myself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  cleared  this 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  But  we  did  on  the  minis- 
ters. That  was  committee  action.  I 
would  suggest  maybe  the  Senators 
would  like  to  discuss  it  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  while  we  are  draft- 
ing this. 

We  would  be  more  than  pleased  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would 
like  to  trace  the  history  of  the  tax- 
ation of  our  U.S.  military. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  yield  for  just  1 
minute? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Of  course. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
let  well  enough  alone.  I  am  calmed 
down. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  recognize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
calmed  down,  but  occasionally  it  is  like 
a  volcano,  it  comes  back  again  at  the 
most  unexpected  time. 

Mr.  President,  again,  the  compro- 
mise amendment  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Helms  and  myself  is  simply  to  make  it 
eminently  clear  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  that  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  not  to  let  a 
Revenue  ruling  comparable  to  that  of 
83-3  be  promulgated  between  now  and 
January  1986  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

We  are  taking  this  action  because  we 
are  privy  to  the  internal  working 
papers  of  the  IRS  and  correspondence 
between  various  Cabinet  officers  who 
are  likewise  concerned. 

Going  back  to  the  historical  origins 
of  taxation  of  the  U.S.  military,  the 
Federal  income  tax  advantage  accru- 
ing to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
derives  from  the  nontaxable  status  of 
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subsistence,     quarters,     and     certain 
housing    allowances— basic    allowance 
for  subsistence,  or  BAS,  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  or  BAQ.  and  vari- 
able and  station  housing  allowances, 
or   VHA   and   SHA.   respectively— and 
Congress  determination  that  those  al- 
lowances should  be  treated  as  part  of 
regular  military  compensation,  along 
with  basic  pay.  The  origin  of  the  tax 
advantage  enjoyed  by  military  person- 
nel can  be  traced  to  a  1925  decision  of 
the    U.S.    Court    of    Claims— arguably 
cancurred  in  by  Congress  ever  since— 
that  held  that  neither  the  provision  of 
certain  items  in  kind  to  Armed  Forces 
personnel,  nor  the  payment  of  an  al- 
lowance in  commutation  thereof,  was 
subject    to    Federal    income    taxation 
under  the  precursor  of  the  present-day 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  With  the  sub- 
sequent extension  of  the  rationale  un- 
derlying  this  decision   both   to  other 
items  p»ovided  in  Icind  and  to  allow- 
ances paid  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tax  ad- 
vantage   is    appropriately    seen    as    a 
more  or  less  incidental  byproduct  of 
the  way  Congress  has  chosen  to  pay 
military   personnel— namely,   the   pay 
plus  nontaxable  allowances  system  of 
military  compensation. 
/      So  there  is  a  long  legislative  history 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress   has    devised    the    military    pay 
system.  The  action  being  taken  by  the 
Senator    from    North    Carolina,    and 
myself,  is  to  preserve  this  status  quo 
hopefully   in   perpetuity.    But   out   of 
deference  to  the  distinguished  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
for  the  moment  the  compromise  ten- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
absolutely  vital  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment if  we  are  to  prevent  what,  in  es- 
sence, would  be  a  pay  cut  for  many  of 
our  military  personnel,  including 
Active.  Guard,  and  Reserve  personnel. 
Currently,  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  and  the  so-called  variable 
housing  allowance  are  accorded  tax- 
exempt  status  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  as  part  of  the  military 
compensation  formula.  Such  a  tax  ad- 
vantage is  an  important  element  in 
computing  the  total  levels  of  military 
pay  and  benefits.  And  thus,  it  is  an  im- 
portant recruiting  and  morale  boost- 
ing instrument. 

Congress  has  made  a  specific  effort. 
Mr.  President,  to  increase  such  allow- 
ances at  a  faster  rate  than  military 
pay  itself.  These  actions  were  under- 
taken with  the  specific  purpose  of. 
among  other  things,  reducing  future 
retirement  costs.  By  placing  certain 
benefits  outside  the  specific  pay  struc- 
ture, retirement  pay.  which  is  based 
on  service  pay.  will  be  reduced. 


So  I  believe  it  to  be  unwise.  Mr. 
President,  to  allow  the  IRS  to  thwart 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  know  that  the  Warner-Helms 
amendment  would  impact  groups  and 
individuals  other  than  those  in  the 
military.  I  am  pleased  that  it  does  and 
support  its  application  in  those  areas. 
As  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous costs  involved  in  building  ade- 
quate family  housing  units  for  our 
servicemen  and  women;  $3.1  billion 
has  been  requested  this  year  for  the 
family  housing  accounts  in  the  Milcon 
budget— 30  percent  of  the  total  Milcon 
request  is  devoted  to  family  housing. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Sen- 
ator QuAYLE  was  here  earlier  and  we 
understand  there  are  a  couple  of 
amendments  that  he  has  that  at  least 
we  can  take  up.  Senator  Bradley  has 
three  amendments.  Senator  Bradley 
is  here.  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to 
proceed  with  his  three  amendments? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed  with  one  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
two  additional  amendments? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  do  have.  I  would 
expect  at  some  point  to  be  ready  to 
offer  those. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
proceed  then.  We  are  trying  to  work 
something  out  to  see  whether  we  can 
take  the  first  one.  But  is  there  one  we 
are  certain  we  cannot  take  that  we  can 
bring  up? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  came  over  to  the 
floor  to  find  out  what  the  situation 
was.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
and  .see  if  we  cannot  take  some  time  in 
the  future  to  deal  with  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Like  8  p.m.? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Probably  not  at  8 
o'clock,  but  maybe  shortly  thereafter. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  off  the  amendments  that  we 
know  of.  We  have  amendments  by 
Senator  Quayle.  Senator  DeConcini. 
Senator  Boschwitz.  Senator  Dodd— 
and  Senator  Dodd's  has  been  raised  in 
case  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
any  agreement— Senator  Pryor;  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  add  consortia  of  educa- 
tional institutions  as  eligible  recipients 
of  equipment  contributions:  Senator 
Ford,  and  that  will  be  a  distilled  spir- 
its amendment;  Senator  Dole,  and 
Senator  Exon.  and  Senator  Duren- 
berger;  Sen&tor  Abdnor.  a  family  farm 
amendment;  Senator  Bradley,  tax  on 
leaded  gasoline;  Senator  Humphrey. 
FUTA  summer  camp  exemption;  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  strike  medicare  savings; 
Senator  Specter,  modify  sale-lease- 
back,  plus  additional  amendments; 
Senator  Bentsen,  increase  maternal 
and  child  block  grants  if  there  is  an 
offset;   Senator   Quayle   has   another 


amendment  on  medicare;  Senator 
Heinz  has  two  amendments;  Senator 
Boschwitz  and  Senator  Dixon  on  real 
estate  depreciation  modifications;  Sen- 
ator Bradley;  Senator  D'Amato  on 
pension  contributions  for  policemen 
and  firefighters;  Senator  Murkowski 
and  Senator  Stevens,  Alaska  longevity 
bonus  program;  Senator  Cochran, 
guaranteed  divestment  contracts;  Sen- 
ator Grassley,  farm  depreciation  and 
soil  conservation;  Senator  Bradley, 
earned  income  tax  credit  indexing; 
Senator  Tsongas,  deferred  rent— we 
are  addressing  that  in  another  amend- 
ment; Senator  Domenici  on  photovol- 
taic cells;  Senator  D'Amato  on  social 
security  taxable  base;  and  Senator 
Boschwitz  on  tax-exempt  status  Fire- 
fighters Association. 

Is  Senator  Boschwitz  in  a  position 
to  take  up  the  container  amendment 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  negotiating  on  that.  I  think  the 
firefighters  one  will  not  be  in  conten- 
tion at  all.  If  the  Senator  would  give 
us  some  more  time,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  could  dispose  of— 
disposition  does  not  mean  approval— 
but  if  we  could  dispose  of  the  fire- 
fighters and  the  container  amend- 
ments, and  I  know  the  Senator  has  an- 
other major  amendment,  we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  less 
major  amendments  in  the  next  hour. 
If  we  cannot  conclude  then,  I  suggest 
we  go  home  tonight  at  9  o'clock,  be- 
cause we  were  here  last  night  until 
midnight.  There  is  no  use  staying  until 
midnight  tomorrow  and  all  da>  tomor- 
row. So  it  appears  rather  obvious  we 
are  not  going  to  conclude  this  evening. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  will  be  ready  within  the 
hour.  We  are  still  in  the  process  of 
doing  some  rewriting  on  the  firefight- 
ers amendment  and  we  also  have  to 
clear  it  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  a 
very  controversial  amendment,  nor  is 
the  container  amendment  very  contro- 
versial. As  a  result,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  Senator  Quayle,  but  he  was  here 
earlier  prepared  to  take  up  his  amend- 
ment. Somehow  he  escaped. 

Let  me  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 

amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 


Is  so  ordered.  The  amendments  are 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  294  7 

(Purpose:  To  allow  dislocated  workers  to 
withdraw  contributions  to  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts;) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2947. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

special  provisions  for  dislocated  workers 
with  respect  to  individual  retirement 
accounts 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  a  dislocated  worker  having  documen- 
tation issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  may  withdraw  contributions  to.  and 
interest  on.  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  .section  408  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  without  incurring 
the  lax  penalty  under  section, 408(f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  dislocated  worker  if  such  individ- 
ual— 

( 1 )  has  at  least  twenty  quarters  of  cover- 
age under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

(2)  has  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  State  law  in  his  most 
recent  benefit  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  documentation  to  individuals 
identified  as  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  both 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member.  This 
amendment  is  rather  direct  and  does 
one  specific  thing.  That  is,  it  allows 
long-term  unemployed  to  withdraw 
contributions  from  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  without  a  tax  penalty. 

Mr.  President.  Members  are  aware  of 
the  problem  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, particularly  those  who  come 
from  States  which  have  had  an  intol- 
erably high  unemployment  rate,  par- 
ticularly long-term  unemployment 
rate,  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  new  catego- 
ry of  structurally  unemployed  individ- 
uals. 

Structurally  unemployed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, historically  has  been  defined  as 
the  hardcore,  the  economically  disad- 


vantaged    individual,     primarily     the 
inner-city  youth. 

During  the  last  4  or  5  years,  particu- 
larly with  the  number  of  plants  clos- 
ing, the  transition  that  we  are  going 
through,  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
from  a  large  manufacturing-industrial 
society  to  one  that  is  geared  more 
toward  services  and  high  technology, 
so  to  speak,  the  information  era,  we 
now  have  a  new  category  of  the  struc- 
turally unemployed,  and  that  is  the 
dislocated  worker. 

The  dislocated  worker  is  one  who  is 
identified  as  having  no  real  chance  of 
going  back  to  his  or  her  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

What  we  have  tried  to  encourage 
throughout  the  creation  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  spe- 
cial attention  that  we  pay  to  the  dislo- 
cated worker  in  title  III  of  that  act,  is 
to  encourage  dislocated  workers  that 
have  no  real  chance  of  going  back  to 
their  place  of  employment  to  seek 
training  and  retaining. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  this 
amendment,  which  would  allow  the 
withdrawal  of  an  IRA  account  of  a  dis- 
located worker,  would  certainly  be  an 
incentive  to  take  that  money  out  of 
the  account.  It  has  to  be  used  for  the 
express  purpose  of  training,  retrain- 
ing, or  education. 

I  believe,  as  we  have  to  wrestle  with 
this  problem,  that  the  Tax  Code  is  the 
perfectly  proper  place  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  incentives  to  see  the  dislo- 
cated worker  use  his  or  her  money, 
and  also  to  seek  training  and  retrain- 
ing. 

Retraining  is  something  I  think  you 
are  going  to  see  to  be  far  more  preva- 
lent today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  the  fact  that  we  will  have  in- 
dividuals who  will  have  three  or  four 
different  types  of  jobs  in  a  lifetime. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  support  me  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  has  been 
cleared.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  am  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2947)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  still 
pending  as  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed, I  will  ask  that  we  temporarily  lay 
aside  those  amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  next  amendment,  I 
would  announce  that  at  least  the  tax 
portion  equivalent  of  this  bill  passed 
the  House  tonight  by  a  vote  of  318  to 
97.  That  bill  was  debated  in  the  House 
since  about  10  o'clock  this  morning.  It 
had  a  majority  vote  of  Republicans 
and  a  majority  vote  of  Democrats. 
That  is  some  indication  that  we  are  se-  , 
rious  about  at  least  the  tax  portion  of 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
one  of  the  two  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it.  if  he 
would  withdraw  that  amendment,  he 
could  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that   that   be   set 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  2945)  was 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2948 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Mattingly.  and  Mr.  East,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2948. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1137.  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  Wi.  ALUK'ATION  OF  KXPKNSK.S  TO  PARSON- 
M:V.  AM)  HOI  SINC;  ALLOW  AM  K.S. 

With  respect  to  any  mortgage  interest  or 
real  property  tax  costs  paid  or  incurred 
before  January  1.  1986.  by  any  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code)  the  application  of  section 
265(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  such  costs  or  to  a  subsistence  offering  or 
a  quarters  as  housing  allowance  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  Revenue  Ruling 
83-3  (and  without  regard  to  any  other  regu- 
lation, ruling,  or  decision  reaching  the  same 
result,  or  a  result  similar  to,  the  result  set 
forth  in  such  Revenue  Ruling. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  addition  to 
Senator  Warner  and  this  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  we  have  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly)  and  the  equally  able  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  resolution  of  the  situation  and 
It  has  been  cleared  all  the  way  around. 
I  have  agreed  to  have  hearings  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
later  than  October  1  this  year.  So  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2948)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  la^-  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  lay  aside 
again  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  has 
an  amendment  which  he  will  explain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2949 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  limitations  and  termina- 
tion of  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bonds) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Murkow- 
ski) for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2949. 

Mr,  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert  the 
following: 

SE«      722     SENSK    ok    THK    SENATE    RE(;ARDINr. 
m  AI.IFIEI)      VETERANS'      MORT(;a«;E 
HONHS. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  — 

(1)  no  termination  date  be  imposed  on  the 
i.ssuance  of  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section  103A 
(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).  and 

(2)  no  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
be  taken  into  account  in  applying  section 
103A  of  such  Code. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  is  brief  and  straight- 
forward. The  veterans'  mortgage  bond 
program  is  an  important  program  for 
enabling  veterans  to  obtain  housing  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  worked  well  in  a 
number  of  States,  and  could  well  be 
enacted  as  a  program  in  any  State 
wishing  to  benefit  veterans  residing  in 
their  State.  This  is  a  program  that  has 
received  broad  national  support.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  other  na- 
tional groups. 

A  veterans'  mortgage  program  was 
created  in  my  home  State  in  Novem- 
ber 1982.  Since  that  time,  over  3,500 
Alaska  veterans  have  been  able  to  re- 
ceive housing  loans  that  have  allowed 
their  families  to  buy  into  a  housing 
market  where  they  may  have  previous- 
ly been  unable  to  qualify.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  mortgage  loan  program 
for  veterans  has  provided  a  boost  to 
the  housing  market,  and  thus  the  local 
economy.  These  bonding  programs 
have  received  consistent  and  over- 
whelming approval  in  all  States  where 
this  issue  appears  on  the  ballot.  I 
should  note  that  State-run  veterans 
mortgage  programs  are  not  a  new  phe- 
nomena. In  fact,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  administered  a  veterans  mort- 
gage program  that  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  veterans  for  over  61  years. 

The  tax  bill  we  are  currently  consid- 
ering in  the  Senate  does  not  propose 
any  changes  in  veterans'  mortgage 
bonds.  However,  section  711  of  H,R. 
4170,  as  reported  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  October 
and  scheduled  for  floor  consideration 
shortly,  contains  two  provisions  that 
would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  on 
these  bonds. 

First,  it  would  require  that  each 
State's  ceiling  for  qualified  mortgage 


bonds  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  qualified  mortgage  bonds 
issued  in  the  State  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year— with  certain  ex- 
emptions for  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
approved  by  voter  referendum  prior  to 
October  18,  1983. 

Second,  it  would  subject  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds  to  a  December  31, 
1988.  sunset  provision. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment 
would  state  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  these  changes  not  be 
made.  We  believe*  that  the  enactment 
of  any  such  restrictions  would  serious- 
ly impair  existing  State  veterans' 
housing  programs,  as  well  as  discour- 
age other  States  from  establishing 
such  programs  as  a  means  of  assisting 
their  veterans.  In  our  view.  State  ef- 
forts such  as  these  are  appropriate 
and  should  be  fostered— not  impeded 
or  hampered— by  the  Congress.  We 
think  this  should  be  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion and  that  it  is  important  that  this 
position  be  known. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment,  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 
We  understand  the  Senator's  concern 
and  shall  do  our  best  in  the  confer- 
ence. We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  are  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.     2949)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  some  progress.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  in  a  few  mo- 
ments will  be  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment.  Do  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  cleared  with  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  they  are  in  the  process  of  being 
cleared  and  the  staff  is  knowledgeable 
of  it,  I  believe  at  the  right  time,  it  will 
be  cleared,  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  prepared,  if  the 
Senator  is,  to  proceed, 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  we  can 
take  up  an  amendment  that  there  will 
be  a  vote  on.  Senator  D'Amato  has  an 
amendment  on  tax-exempt  income  and 
Senator  Chafee  will  lead  the  charge 
against  that  amendment.  It  is  one  that 
Senator  Long  and  Senator  D'Amato 
have  an  interest  in. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  ready,  I  will  be  happy  to  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  couple  of  modest 
amendments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2950 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to 
definition  of  energy  property) 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ,The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  informed  that 
his  amendment  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  amendment  be  set-aside  for  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  we  set-aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2950. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On    page    1089.   between    lines   5   and   6. 
insert  the  following: 

(8)  Leased  property.— Clause  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)(2)(B)  (defining  energy  property)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(determined  after 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  48(b)  "  after  "laxpayer". 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate tax  credits  provided  to  encourage 
construction  of  coal-fired  electrical 
generating  facilities.  There  is  the  10- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  and  a 
second  10-percent  energy  conservation 
tax  credit. 

The  10-percent  investment  tax  credit 
applies  to  new  property  and  to  proper- 
ty leased  within  90  days  of  when  it  is 
placed  in  service. 

The  10-percent  energy  tax  credit 
also  applies  to  new  property,  but  now 
through  a  drafting  error,  it  does  not 
apply  to  property  leased  within  90 
days  of  being  placed  in  service. 

This  amendment  simply  corrects 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  drafting  error 
and  makes  the  two  credits  treated  in  a 
comparable  way.  that  is,  that  both 
would  apply  to  new  property  whether 
purchased  or  leased  within  90  days. 

Unless  there  is  further  discussion,  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado will  yield,  is  this  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
amend  or  is  that  the  next  one? 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  amendment  which  perhaps 
the  Senator  would  seek  to  amend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  this  has 
been  cleared.  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  amend  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  295  1 

(Purpose;  Clarifying  the  definition  of  new 
section  38  property) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
him.self  and  Mr.  Long,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2951  to  amendment  num- 
bered 2950. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  482.  after  section  173,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    174    nKKIMTlOV  OF  SKCTIOV  :!»  PROPERTY  IN 
SAI.E-LEASEBA(  K  TKANSAITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
8488  (defining  new  section  38  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  New  Section  38  Property.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  subpart- 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  term  new  section  38 
property'  means  section  38  property- 

■(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31.  1961.  or 

■(B)  acquired  after  December  31.  1961.  if 
the  original  use  of  such  property  com- 
mences with  the  laxpayer  and  commences 
after  such  date. 

In  applying  section  46(C)(1)(A)  in  the  case 
of  property  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  is  properly  attrib- 
utable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  after  December  31,  1961. 

■  (2)  Special  rule  for  sale-leasebacks.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  the  case 
of  any  section  38  property  which— 

■■(A)  is  originally  placed  in  service  by  a 
person,  and 

(B)  is  .sold  and  leased  back  by  such 
person  within  3  months  of  the  date  such 
property  was  originally  placed  in  service, 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  originally 
placed  in  service  not  earlier  than  the  date 
on  which  such  property  is  used  under  the 
lease.". 


(3)  The  principles  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  applicable  in  determining  whether  the 
original  use  of  property  commences  with 
the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  section 
48(l)(2)(B)(ii)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  April  11.  1984. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  on  the  topic  of  the  90-day  window, 
I  understand  that  present  law  is  not 
working  properly.  I  thought  the  90- 
day  rule  was  intended  to  permit  a  tax- 
payer who  places  property  in  service 
to  sell  it  and  lease  it  back  within  3 
months  without  the  property  failing 
to  qualify  for  full  investment  credit  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyer-lessor. 

However,  the  words  of  the  statute 
appear  to  permit  more.  For  example, 
suppose  a  person  places  an  item  of 
property  in  service  and  within  3 
months  he  sells  it  to  a  second  party 
who  leases  it  to  a  third  party.  The 
statute  appears  to  allow  full  credit  to 
the  second  party  as  if  he  were  the  first 
user,  even  though  the  real  first  user  is 
out  of  the  picture. 

My  substitute  amendment  would 
tighten  the  rule  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  applies  only  when  the  person  who 
originally  placed  the  property  in  serv- 
ice sells  the  entire  property  and  leases 
it  back  within  a  3-month  period.  ^  ■ 

It  would  also  make  that  rule  applica- 
ble for  purposes  of  determining  the 
credit  for  energy  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong). 

The  revenue  effect  is  negligible.  We 
do  tighten  up  a  little  and,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  has  been  cleared  by 
Treasury  and  also  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2951)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  2950).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

amendment  no.  2952 

<F>urpose:  To  exempt  from  the  installment 
sales  recapture  provision  any  disposition 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  before  March  16.  1984) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  amendment  be  laid  aside. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  ask  unanious  con- 
sent to  temporarily  set  aside  the  Dole 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2952. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
this  amendment,  which  is  quite  a 
simple  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  476  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  13  through  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  disposition  conducted  pursuant  to— 

(A)  a  contract  which  was  binding  on 
March  22.  1984.  or 

(B)  an  agreement  entered  into  in  principle 
before  March  23.  1984. 

On  page  476  of  such  matter,  line  10.  strike 
out  'The"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection 
the". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
changes  the  recapture  provision  on 
sale  of  depreciated  property.  At  the 
present  time,  as  Senators  know,  the 
gain  from  such  sales  is  deferred  in  an 
installment  sale  until  the  installments 
are  received. 

One  of  the  changes  that  is  made  by 
this  bill  is  to  require  that  depreciation 
recapture  income  be  taxed  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  This  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  goes  into  effect  on  March  15, 
1984.  The  purpo.se  of  my  amendment 
is  to  change  the  effective  date  from 
March  15  to  March  22. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  while  the 
committee  approved  this  provision  on 
March  15.  it  was  impossible  for  any- 
body in  the  public  to  know  that  be- 
cause the  provision  was  not  publicly 
announced  until  March  22. 

My  concern  is  that  there  may  have 
been  taxpayers  who  acted  in  reliance 
of  the  old  law  and  had  no  way  to  know 
that  anything  was  afoot  during  that  1- 
week  period  between  March  15  and 
March  22.  In  fact,  I  know  of  at  least 
one  taxpayer  who  has  that  problem, 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  probably  lots 
of  them  around  the  country. 

So  that  is  the  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  just  to  track  the  effective 
date  to  the  day  on  which  this  became 
publicly  noticed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. It  involves  less  than  $10  million 
In  revenue  effect.  As  I  remember  dis- 
cussing with  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do earlier,  when  the  action  was  taken, 
there  was  not  any  notice.  It  was  some- 
time after  that  before  notice  was  re- 
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ceived.  It  would  seem  to  me  under 
those  circumstances  that  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate thing  to  do. 

Has  this  amendment  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  staff  and  so  far  as  I  know  we 
have  hard  no  objection  from  anyone 
to  whom  we  have  presented  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
then  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  2952)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  is  prepared  to  lay  down  an 
amendment  which  would  require  a 
rollcall  vote.  Senator  Chafee  will 
handle  that  particular  amendment. 
We  are  awaiting  their  arrival. 

Senator  Heinz.  I  think,  is  prepared 
also  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  might  have  one  more 
vote  tonight  and  then  recess  until  to- 
morrow morning.  The  staff  is  drafting 
amendments  faster  than  we  can  dis- 
pose of  them  around  here.  So  I  think 
we  just  need  to  come  in  tomorrow  and 
start  tabling  all  the  amendments  we 
have  not  been  able  to  take  care  of  so 
we  can  get  out  of  here  tomorrow 
night. 

We  started  out  this  morning  with  20- 
some  amendments  and  now  we  are  up 
to  30. 

If  there  are  some  of  these  that  are 
.not  going  to  be  called  up,  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  we  could  have  some  in- 
dication. There  are  some  that  I  know 
are  in  the  process  where  people  are 
trying  to  find  offsets  if  it  is  spending 
to  take  care  of  it.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  start  taking  spending  amendments 
and  revenue  losing  amendments  and 
end  up  with  a  $48  billion  package. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
help  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  help  other  Senators, 
if  there  could  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  tomorrow  a  list  of  all  the  amend- 
ments that  we  are  expected  to  vote  on. 
As  the  chairman  so  well  knows,  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  some  time  ago  put  into  effect  a 
rule  under  which  we  do  not  print  the 
amendments  and  put  them  out  on  our 
desks  the  way  we  used  to  do.  Instead, 
they  are  printed  in  the  Record  at 
some  point.  It  used  to  be  we  could  take 
a  whole  sheaf  of  those  amendments, 
and  we  could  look  through  and  see  the 
ones  we  were  willing  to  go  along  with 
and  the  ones  we  were  not  willing  to 
support,  and  everybody  else  could  do 
the  same  thing. 

Now  having  the  amendments  printed 
would  help  for  many  reasons.  One  of 
them  is  that  it  would  give  you  some  in- 
dication of  how  much  more  work  you 
had  to  do.  You  could  look  at  the 
amendments  that  were  going  to  be  of- 
fered, and  you  could  separate  out 
those  that  had  already  been  disposed 
of. 

Could  the  chairman  find  a  way  to 
-see  that  there  be  made  available  in  the 
Record  for  tomorrow  a  description 
and  the  language  of  all  these  amend- 
ments so  we  will  know  what  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on? 

I  must  say  it  would  help  if  we  could 
look  and  see  what  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  vote  on  so  we  could  pass  judg- 
ment on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
good  suggestion.  Maybe  we  could  de- 
scribe each  amendment  without  print- 
ing the  entire  amendment.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  difficult  to  figure  out  what 
it  is  with  all  the  legalese. 

Mr.  LONG.  Right  now  I  would  settle 
for  anything  compared  to  knowing 
nothing,  which  is  where  matters  stand 
right  now.  We  are  just  flying  blind. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  I  have  is  a  list,  which 
I  think  we  made  available  to  everyone, 
which  we  have  been  scratching  some 
off,  but  as  I  .say,  the  add-ons  are  faster 
than  the  scratch-offs. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
someone  on  the  staff  prepare  a  brief 
description  of  each  amendment  and  I 
place  that  in  the  Record,  and  I  assume 
the  Record  will  be  available  in  the 
morning. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  chance  to 
get  an  agreement— I  see  the  leader  is 
here— that  no  amendments  be  in 
order,  because  they  are  coming  out  of 
the  woodwork  pretty  fast. 

I  think  Senators  have  heard  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
their  bill  so  they  are  dumping  every- 
thing into  this  one. 


We  are  just  going  to  have  to  start  ta- 
bling amendments  that  cost  money.  I 
am  going  to  table  them.  If  I  lose.  I 
lose.  If  they  lose  revenue  we  are  going 
to  try  to  table  them.  If  we  lose,  we 
lo.se.  But  I  think  we  have  to  make 
some  progress  if  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  here  by  Friday  midnight  and, 
you  know,  some  of  these  amendments 
are  not  critical  that  they  be  passed  in 
this  bill,  and  I  do  not  fault  Members 
for  trying  to  get  their  amendments 
taken  care  of. 

Half  of  these,  in  my  view,  could  be 
eliminated  without  any  great  loss. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  can 
the  distinguished  chairman  give  us 
some  indication  of  whether  we  will 
have  another  revenue  bill  to  act  on  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  adjourn? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  always  bring  one 
up  just  for  fun.  But  I  am  certain  a  lot 
of  these  old  dogs  will  be  back. 

So,  we  would  hope  Senator  Chafee 
might  arrive  in  t:ie  Chamber  so  we 
could  take  up  an  amendment  and  have 
one  more  rollcall  vote  and  then  I  do 
not  see  any  way  we  can  finish  by  to- 
night. 

So  I  suggest  we  have  one  more  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  right.  It  is  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  we  cannot  finish  tonight.  I 
had  hoped  we  could  and  indeed  the  ad- 
journment resolution  provides  for  the 
adjournment  over  from  tonight,  or  to- 
morrow, or  Friday,  but  we  cannot 
finish  tonight.  I  gather,  and  after  the 
managers  arc  sure  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  efforts.  I  wish  to  take  us 
out. 

It  would  be  the  plan  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  bring  us  in  fairly 
early  tomorrow,  get  a  running  start  on 
this  thing,  and  try  hard  to  finish  it  to- 
morrow night,  but  if  we  cannot  do 
that  we  will  be  here  on  Friday  also 
trying  to  finish. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  managers 
can  go  ahead,  and  one  more  rollcall 
sounds  about  right  to  me,  and  then  we 
will  arrange  the  sequence  of  events  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  D'Amato  wanted 
to  bring  up  an  amendment  an  hour 
ago.  If  he  will  come  to  the  floor  and 
Senator  Chafee  would  arrive,  we  could 
do  it. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments 
that  we  could  dispose  of  at  this  time 
that  have  been  cleared  all  around? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  this  deficit  reduction 
package  includes  provisions  of  my  bill, 
S.  108.  which  will  help  strengthen  our 
technician    training    programs    within 


our  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion system.  I  introduced  S.  108  at  the 
beginning  of  the  98th  Congress  and 
hearings  were  held  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment in  August  1983. 

Skill  renewal  and  job  training  are 
central  to  our  Nation's  ability  to  gen- 
erate economic  growth  and  strengthen 
the  competitiveness  of  our  industry. 
As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
our  community  and  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  have  emerged 
as  a  leading  resource  for  job  training 
and  retraining.  The  strength  of  these 
institutions  lies  in  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide technical  training  programs 
which  match  the  needs  of  local  indus- 
tries and  are  reflective  of  current  job 
openings.  These  colleges  create  train- 
ing programs  in  cooperation  with  in- 
dustries and  local  businesses  and  re- 
shape them  as  technology  and  train- 
ing needs  demand. 

On  a  dramatically  increasing  basis, 
industry  is  turning  to  the  community 
and  junior  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes to  provide  employer  specific 
training  programs— programs  that  are 
tailored  to  meet  the  particular  skill 
needs  for  an  individual  employer. 
These  institutions  are  equipped  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  instruction  which  is 
often  better  and  less  expensive  than 
in-house  skills  training. 

The  demand  for  technician  courses 
in  the  community  college  system  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Over 
half  of  our  newly  enrolled  students  in 
higher  education  are  getting  their 
start  in  the  community  college  system. 
As  we  struggle  to  enlarge  our  profes- 
sional ranks  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing, we  must  keep  sight  of  the  fact 
that  for  every  engineer  we  need  four 
or  five  highly  trained  technicians  in 
assisting  positions.  The  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  are 
largely  training  these  highly  .skilled 
technicians. 

However,  the  need  for  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  has  become  a  serious 
handicap  for  our  community  colleges 
in  their  ability  to  respond  most  effec- 
tively to  the  skills  gap  which  plagues 
U.S.  productivity.  In  this  age  of  rapid- 
ly changing  technology,  much  of  their 
equipment  has  become  obsolete,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  microprocess- 
ing, computer-assisted  design  and  nu- 
merical control  machining.  Further- 
more, many  colleges  are  finding  it  im- 
possible to  expand  into  emerging  fields 
of  robotics,  laser  optics,  and  other  new 
technologies  because  of  lack  of  funds 
to  initiate  such  programs,  yet,  laser- 
beam  technology  in  tool  and  die  ma- 
chinery, for  example,  represents  the 
present,  not  the  future.  Our  industries 
expect  their  employees  to  be  trained 
to  adapt  to  these  technologies. 

To  help  keep  pace  with  this  change, 
we  must  have  the  help  of  business  and 
industry.  As  many  States  struggle  to 
av(*id   insolvency   and   face  budgetary 


pressures  of  their  own.  they  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  equipment  needs 
of  their  community  colleges. 

While  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  this  lack  of  resources,  it  can  en- 
courage private  industry,  at  a  relative- 
ly minor  loss  of  revenue,  to  help  in  un- 
derwriting the  expense  of  modernizing 
training  programs  from  which  it  will 
benefit.  Some  colleges  have  benefited 
from  donated  equipment  from  busi- 
nesses which  they  could  not  have  pur- 
chased on  their  own.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  received  over  $6  mil- 
lion of  equipment  donations  for  voca- 
tional training  purposes  in  the  last  2 
years.  At  a  very  little  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  could  encourage 
even  greater  private  sector  participa- 
tion and  support  in  the  training  proc- 
ess. 

To  assist  community  and  junior  col- 
leges in  meeting  the  job  training  de- 
mands of  the  future,  my  bill  included 
in  this  tax  measure  makes  three 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  To  encour- 
age corporations  to  donate  equipment, 
my  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  increase  the  charitable  contri- 
bution deduction  which  may  be  taken 
by  a  corporation  for  the  donation  of 
eligible  equipment.  The  amount  of  the 
deduction  is  the  taxpayer's  basis  in 
the  donated  property  plus  one-half  of 
the  unrealized  appreciation  of  the 
asset,  not  to  exceed  twice  basis.  Under 
current  law.  a  corporate  donor  may 
"bnly  deduct  its  basis  in  the  property. 

This  provision  mirrors  an  ERTA  pro- 
vision permitting  a  corporation  to 
claim  a  deduction  of  the  same  magni- 
tude for  the  donation  of  equipment 
for  research  or  research  training  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  It  ex- 
pands the  ERTA  provision  by  permit- 
ting a  corporation  to  donate  equip- 
ment used  for  vocational  training  to  a 
community  college  or  a  technical  insti- 
tute. The  equipment  must  be  donated 
for  use  in  a  qualified  post -secondary 
vocational  education  program  as  de- 
fined by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  furthermore,  the  donee  must 
certify  that  substantially  all  of  the  use 
of  the  property  will  be  for  training 
students  enrolled  in  qualified  post-sec- 
ondary vocational  education  programs 
in  applied  mathematics,  science,  or  en- 
gineering and  their  related  technical 
fields. 

Another  section  from  S.  108  included 
in  this  bill  addresses  the  difficulty 
educational  institutions  face  in  com- 
peting with  private  industry  to  attract 
and  maintain  qualified  technical  in- 
structors. It  has  two  provisions  de- 
signed to  enable  teaching  skills  to 
keep  pace  with  technological  growth. 
First,  corporations  are  eligible  to  claim 
a  $100  tax  credit  for  employees  lent  to 
community  and  junior  colleges  to 
teach  vocational  training  courses.  An 
employer  may  not  claim  a  credit  for 
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more  than  five  courses  taught  by  each 
employee  during  a  taxable  year.  Eligi- 
ble courses  are  those  offered  in  a  2- 
year  program  in  the  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  physical  or  biologi- 
cal sciences  designed  to  prepare  a  stu- 
dent to  work  as  a  technician  or  a  para- 
professional.  This  incentive  would  en- 
courage industry  to  contribute  needed 
technical  instruction  that  colleges  are 
currently  unable  to  provide,  particu- 
larly specialized  technologies. 

Additionally,  this  measure  offers  em- 
ployers a  tax  credit  of  $100  if  they 
employ  a  full-time  vocational  educa- 
tion instructor  with  at  least  2  years  of 
teaching  experience.  To  claim  the  tax 
credit,  an  employer  must  hire  the  in- 
structor for  not  less  than  3  months 
and  not  more  than  1  year.  If  the  in- 
structor does  not  return  to  his  or  her 
teaching  position,  the  corporation 
cannot  claim  the  credit.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  provide  employers  with 
a  small  incentive  to  hire  community 
college  vocational  instructors.  Not 
only  would  these  instructors  be  ex- 
posed to  the  technological  needs  of 
the  area's  employers,  their  skills 
would  also  be  upgraded  by  working 
with  modern  equipment.  This  double 
benefit  enhances  the  ability  of  voca- 
tional education  instructors  to  teach 
and  place  their  students. 

These  provisions  from  S.  108,  which 
were  included  in  this  tax  measure,  will 
help  our  educational  institutions  keep 
pace  with  job  training  changes  in  the 
workplace  which  affect  as  many  as  2 
million  workers  each  year.  Marvin 
Cetron  of  Forecasting  International 
aptly  describes  the  situation  wh^n  he 
suggests: 

Training  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
vast  and  fast  paced  changes  as  current  jobs 
become  obsolete  and  new  ones  are  created, 
and  must  gear  up  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
massive  technological,  economic  and  social 
change.  Lifelong  learning  will  become  a  fact 
of  life  as  people  will  require  full-scale  re- 
training every  ten  years  for  the  4-6  career 
changes  they  will  undergo. 

I  firmly  believe  that  productivity  de- 
riving from  a  successful  national  com- 
mitment to  training  will  repay  many 
times  over  the  modest  tax  investment 
to  implement  the  provisions  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  has  he  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  photovoltaic 
tax  credit  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  others  are 
interested  in,  and  if  not,  I  ask  if  he 
would  over  the  evening  and  perhaps 
we  can  discuss  it  in  the  morning? 

I  am  trying  to  get  it  dowTi  to  a  mini- 
mal but  there  are  a  number  of  us  who 
think  we  have  to  extend  that  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  that  industry  alive 


in  the  United  States  with  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Has  the  Senator  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  I  under- 
stand Treasury  has  been  looking  at  it. 
We  have  it  on  our  list  as  one  of  the 
possible  amendments. 

I  know  the  Senator  agreed  to  tight- 
en it  up  to  reduce  the  cost  in  half. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Would  the  Senator  have  his  staff 
meet  with  ours  and  Senator  Long's 
staff  meet  with  ours  on  that  photovol- 
taic and  we  can  talk  about  it  some 
time  tomorrow? 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Chafee  is  here. 
If  we  rescue  Senator  D'Amato,  he 
asked  me  to  bring  his  amendment  up 
about  8  p.m.  I  wonder  if  we  might  con- 
tact Senator  D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2953 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer  either  tonight, 
tomorrow,  or  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  amendment  (No.  2953)  is  print- 
ed in  routine  morning  business  today 
under  amendments  submitted.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  prepared  to  go  forward  with  an 
amendment  and  I  am  advised  it  is 
going  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  time  to 
deal  with  it  properly. 

I  have  a  folder  here  of  routine  busi- 
ness that  I  would  like  to  take  up  if  the 
minority  leader  is  prepared  to  do  so.  It 
will  take  but  just  a  moment.  Then  we 
will  have  that  out  of  the  way. 

Will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
permit  me  to  do  this  housekeeping 
work  before  he  offers  his  amendment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes. 

(The  routine  morning  business 
transacted  at  this  point  is  printed  later 
in  todays  Record.) 


Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  my  apology  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  we  have 
not  delayed  their  further  consider- 
ation of  the  matter.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  I 
think  will  be  accepted  and  disposed  of 
very  quickly,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  permit  me.  I  was  looking 
for  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
do  that.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed and  yield  to  me  later,  I  will  ask  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2956 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mrs.  Hawkiws,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Hecht,  and  Mr.  Mattingly,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  laying  aside  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  to  consid- 
er the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  for  himself.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan. Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hecht.  and  Mr.  Mat 
tingly.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2956. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

SE(  .      .  TAX.EXK.MPT  interest  EXCl.t  DEIl  IN  I)E 
TKR>1ININ(.    AMdl  NT   OK   S<M  lAI.   SE- 

<t  kitv  benefits  ti)  he  taxed 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
86  (b)  (defining  modified  adjusted  gross 
income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Modified  adjusted  gross  income.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  modi- 
fied adjusted  gross  income'  means  adjusted 
gross  income  determined  without  regard  to 
this  section  and  sections  221.  911,  931,  and 
933. ■•. 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  'a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  Eimendmenl  made  by  section 
121  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  repeal  in- 
clusion of  tax-exempt  interest  from 
the  calculations  for  determining  the 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits. 
This  amendment  is  based  on  legisla- 
tion. S.  1113.  which  has  23  cosponsors 
and  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  on 
August  1.  1983,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  issue  was  first  raised  by  Senator 
Long  last  March  during  the  debate  on 
the  Social  Security  Amendment  of 
1983.  At  that  time  Senator  Long  and  I 
raised  an  amendment  identical  to  S. 
1113.  which  was  defeated  52  to  44. 
Over  the  past  year,  however,  more  has 
been  learned  about  the  issue  and  how 
fragile  the  tax-exempt  market  is. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  mandated  the  taxation  of  .social 
security  benefits  for  individuals  with 
incomes  of  over  $25,000  and  $32,000 
for  a  married  couple.  Included  in  the 
income  threshold  for  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits  is  taxable  earnings, 
half  of  all  social  security  benefits,  and 
all  tax-exempt  interest  income. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  we  might  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  well 
taken.  Those  Senators  wishing  to  con- 
verse will  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

amendment  no.  2957 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  exemption  from 
income  under  the  SSI  program  for  the 
Alaska  bonus  payments) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  a  small  amendment  that  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  Alaska  lon- 
gevity bonus  and  its  relationship  to 
the  SSI  account.  I  think  it  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  staff  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  deals  with  the 
problem  that  is  cau.sed  by  the  State 
supreme  court  ruling  the  current  law 
unconstitutional.  There  is  a  change 
that  the  administration  has  told  us  we 
must  make  to  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  right  of  these  people  to  a  supple- 
mental income  under  the  State  law. 

If  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  accept 
that.  I  would  introduce  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  Senator  in- 
troduce the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  conform  the  SSI 
statute  with  necessary  change  in 
Alaska  law.  There  is  some  concern 
that  with  residence  requirements 
eliminated,  many  more  people  will  be 


affected  by  the  SSI  provision  and  pos- 
sibly payments  made  by  other  States 
couid  fall  within  the  income  exclusion. 

I  am  advised  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  work  out 
something  on  that  to  prevent  it  from 
happening,  so  on  the  basis  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Murkowski.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2957. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  section  977.  in.sert  the  following: 

exclusion  from  income  of  ALASKA  BONUS 

payment 
Sec.  978.  (a)  Section  1612  (b)(2)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  in.serting  "(or  any  program  estab- 
lished prior  to  such  date  but  subsequently 
amended  so  as  to  conform  to  Slate  or  Feder- 
al constitutional  standards)"  after  ■1973  ": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■attainment  of  age  65. 
and  duration  of  residence"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■attainment  of  age  65  or  any 
older  age  set  by  the  Slate,  and  residency  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  established  a  national  pro- 
gram, effective  January  1,  1974,  called 
"Supplementary  Security  Income  for 
the  Aged.  Blind  and  Disabled"— SSI.  It 
is  a  welfare  program  which  provides 
monthly  cash  payments  to  persons 
who  are  blind,  disabled,  or  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  have  demon- 
strated financial  need. 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ments is  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  income  stand- 
ards, presently  $314  for  an  individual 
and  $472  for  a  couple,  and  the  total 
monthly  income  as  determined  by  42 
U.S.C.  1382.  For  our  purpo.ses.  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  SSI  payments 
to  the  aged;  42  U.S.C.  1382a(b)(2)  is 
the  Federal  exemption  which  requires 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
when  calculating  the  amount  of  SSI 
benefits  for  which  an  individual  or 
couple  is  eligible,  to  disregard  the  $250 
per  month  income  provided  by  the 
Alaska  longevity  bonus  program. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  informed  us  that  this  exemption 
will  be  in  jeopardy  when  the  new 
State  of  Alaska  longevity  bonus  bill  is 
enacted.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the 


State  changes  to  the  Alaska  longevity 
bonus  program,  which  are  necessitated 
by  a  court  decision,  make  the  present 
exemption  null  and  void.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  law  would  contin- 
ue the  exemption  for  recipients  of  the 
revised  pioneer  bonus  program. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the 
Alaska  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration: 

(1)  The  number  of  older  Alaskans  who  re- 
ceived SSI  benefits  during  the  most  recent 
reporting  period  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  3rd  Quarter  of  1983.  was  1.111. 

(2)  The  total  federal  dollars  expended  in 
Alaska  in  all  of  1983  for  SSI  payment.s  to 
older  Alaskans  was  only  $2,222,000. 

As  you  can  easily  see  when  you  com- 
pare these  figures  with  the  corre- 
sponding national  totals— 1,548,471 
older  Americans  received  $225.6  mil- 
lion each  month  in  SSI  payments  in 
1983— the  fiscal  impact  of  the  Alaska 
program  on  the  Federal  budget  is  ex- 
tremely small.  However  to  the  estimat- 
ed 700  to  ROO  older  Alaskans  who  re- 
ceive both  the  Alaska  longevity  bonus 
and  SSI.  the  average  monthly  SSI 
payment  of  $178  is  significant. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2958 

(Purpose:  To  provide  medicare  payments  for 
costs  of  hospital  based  mobile  intensive 
care  units) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  yield  just  for 
an  additional  minute,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  an  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared  by  everyone 
including  the  assistant  commissioner. 

Senator  METZENBAUM.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  2944  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), for  himself  and  Mr.  L.al-tenberg,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2958. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1283.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 
MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

Sec.  966.  (a)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  project  or 
system  described  in  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  that  the  amount  of  payments  to  hospi- 
tals covered  under  the  project  or  system  (on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  before  the  date  on  which  Secre- 
tary terminates  the  waiver  granted  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  or  system)  shall  in- 
clude payments  for  their  operation  of  hospi- 
tal-based mobile  intensive  care  units  (as  de- 
fined by  State  statute)  if  the  State  provides 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  such  hospitals 
under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  under  the  demonstration 
project  or  system  (including  any  such  addi- 
tional amount  of  payment)  would  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  payments  which 
would  have  been  paid  under  such  titles  if 
the  demonstration  project  or  system  were 
not  in  effect. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary— 

I  A)  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a 
demonstration  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1).  or 

(B)    within    a    reasonable    period    (estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  in  the  case  of  a 
system  described  in  subsection  (b)  (2). 
that  the  State  does  not  want  paragraph  (1) 
to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

(b)  A  project  or  system  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is— 

(Da  statewide  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under 
section  222  (a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-603). 
or 

(2)  a  statewide  hospital  reimbursement 
control  system  established  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  approved  under  section 
1885  I c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  project  or  system  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  in  a  State  determined  on 
a  prospective  basis  and  related  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  patients  by  diabnosis-related 
groups. 

(c)  Payment  for  services  described  in  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  payments 
for  services  under  part  A  or  title  XV'III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  New 
Jersey  implemented  in  1979  a  demon- 
stration project  of  mobile  intensive 
care  units.  This  is  a  hospital  based 
service  consisting  of  sophisticated  am- 
bulance and  paramedical  personnel 
who  answer  emergency  calls,  stabilize 
a  patient,  and  provide  for  voluntary 
ambulance  .service  transfer  of  patients 
to  the  hospital.  Initially,  the  service 
was  reimbursed  through  part  A  medi- 
care under  the  New  Jersey  DRG 
waiver.  This  method  of  reimbursement 
was  disallowed  by  HCFA  in  1982  since 


the  units  did  not  transport  patients 
and  a  physician  did  not  accompany 
the  units.  A  revised  waiver  was  grant- 
ed by  HCFA  in  1983  to  allow  reim- 
bursement under  part  B. 

The  part  B  waiver  has  posed  some 
disturbing  consequences.  The  copay- 
ment  level  to  the  beneficiary  is  consid- 
erable. Not  all  patients  need  the  full 
extent  of  the  service  but  this  can  only 
be  determined  after  a  call  has  been 
made.  Unfortunately  the  patient  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  service  regardless 
of  need  or  outcome. 

New  Jersey  is  the  only  State  with 
this  demonstration  project  which  has 
been  estimated  to  have  saved  200  lives 
since  its  inception.  The  service  is  well 
thought  of  by  the  public  provider  and 
volunteer  ambulance  service.  It  serves 
as  a  prototype  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  reimbursement  under 
part  A  medicare  rather  than  part  B 
for  the  mobile  intensive  care  units 
through  the  life  of  the  New  Jersey 
demonstration.  According  to  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health,  the 
costs  of  the  amendment  are  not  signif- 
icant. The  House  has  included  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  its  reconciliation  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  all  sides.  It  is  offered 
on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Lautenberg. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Bradley  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  part  A  medicare  cov- 
erage for  reimbursement  for  the  oper- 
ation of  mobile  intensive  care  units 
(MICUs).  MICU's  provide  advanced 
life  support  services  in  the  field.  The 
MICU  vehicle  is  staffed  by  paramedics 
or  nurses  who  are  specially  trained. 
The  staff  operate  under  direct  radio 
and  biomedical  telemetry  communica- 
tions with  a  qualified  physician  or  an 
MICU  nurse  under  physician  direc- 
tion. Usually  the  MICU  vehicle  does 
not  transport  patients. 

After  operating  as  pilot  projects  for 
several  years,  the  MICUs  were  recog- 
nized as  permanent  programs  in  New 
Jersey  in  1980  and  approved  for  reim- 
bursement under  part  A  of  medicare. 
The  MICU  programs  were  reimbursed 
for  all  reasonable  costs. 

In  September  1982,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  no- 
tified the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Rate 
Setting  Commission  that  HCFA  would 
no  longer  allow  part  A  reimbursement 
for  MICU  services.  Subsequently 
HCFA  agreed  to  permit  part  B  reim 
bursement.  This  change  to  part  B  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  providers  and 
the  patients.  Patients  will  have  to 
carry  a  heavier  cost  burden  than 
under  the  original  system,  and  the 
hospitals  believe  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide a  high  level  of  quality  service  will 
be  impaired. 


This  has  proved  to  be  a  popular  and 
effective  service.  Providing  part  A  re- 
imbursement will  help  to  maintain 
this  lifesaving  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment can  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
has  agreed  to  limit  the  period  of  time 
during  which  a  mobile  intensive  care 
unit  can  be  reimbursed  under  part  A 
to  the  duration  of  New  Jersey's  cur- 
rent medicare  waiver.  He  has  also 
agreed  to  require  that  no  additional 
cost  should  result  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  willing 
to  agree  to  this  amendment  but  wants 
to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record  that 
the  cost  of  services  provided  by  these 
MICUs  should  be  reimbursed  under 
part  B.  when  services  provided  are  un- 
related to  an  admission  for  inpatient 
care. 

While  willing  to  agree  to  this  short- 
term  measure.  I  hope  that,  over  the 
long  term,  these  costs  will  be  dealt 
with  under  part  B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2958)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2956 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
now  go  back  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DAmato).  When  we  clear  the  other 
amendment,  we  can  dispose  of  that. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the 
threshold  calculation  for  determining 
taxation  of  benefits  is  tantamount  to 
the  direct  taxation  of  State  and  local 
bonds.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of 
tax-exempt  interest  hurts  only  middle- 
income  retirees  and  not  the  wealthy, 
as  has  been  erroneously  suggested. 

As  a  former  local  official,  I  well  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  tax- 
exempt  financing  to  our  cities  and 
States.  State  and  local  governments 
raise  revenues  principally  from  two 
sources— direct  taxes  and  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  bonds.  State  and  local 
bonds  are  tax  exempt  and.  thus,  carry 
lower  interest  rates  than  taxable  secu- 
rities. If  municipal  bonds  were  to 
become  taxable,  the  interest  costs  on 
these  securities  would  rise.  Higher  in- 


terest rates  would  be  passed  on  direct- 
ly to  local  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation has  estimated  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the 
income  threshold  for  determining  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits  has 
raised  interest  costs  on  municipal 
bonds  between  25  and  50  basis  points. 

These  higher  interest  rates  will 
result  in  higher  taxes  in  most  cities 
and  States.  However,  those  cities  and 
States  impacted  by  the  WPPSS  deba- 
cle are  already  paying  a  premium  on 
their  tax-exempt  securities  and  must 
now  pay  a  further  premium  because  of 
the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  interest  in 
the  income  threshold. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  a  compel- 
ling equity  argument  to  be  made  in 
support  of  taxing  State  and  local 
bonds,  I  would  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. However,  the  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  interest  in  the  income  thresh- 
old for  taxing  social  security  benefits 
hurts  only  the  middle  class.  The 
wealthy  are  already  well  above  the 
income  threshold  of  $25,000  and  are 
not  impacted  by  the  inclusion  of  tax- 
exempt  interest.  But  it  is  the  middle- 
income  retirees  who  may  be  pushed 
over  the  $25,000  threshold  by  the  in- 
clusion of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the 
threshold  for  taxing  social  security 
benefits. 

Worse  yet,  these  people  purchased 
municipal  bonds  many  years  ago  with 
the  express  understanding  that  no 
Federal  taxes  would  be  owed  on  the 
income  derived  from  these  bonds. 
Now.  Congress  requires  these  middle- 
class  retirees  to  pay  taxes  on  their  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  r^ 

I  suggest  that  our  senior  citizerts 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  repeal  of  this 
provision  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  That  is  why  my 
amendment  is  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons— 
not  a  group  that  represents  the 
wealthy,  but  a  group  that  represents 
America's  senior  citizens. 

This  provision  including  tax-exempt 
interest  in  the  calculation  determining 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits  will 
create  a  new  class  of  Federal  income 
tax  cheaters— middle-class  senior  citi- 
zens. Since  this  provision  forces  many 
middle-class  retirees  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  unregistered  municipal  bonds, 
there  is  no  way  to  police  the  inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  interest  for  purposes  of 
determining  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits.  Consequently,  people,  by 
their  very  nature,  are  going  to  feel 
that  Congress  has  changed  the  game 
after  they  made  a  covenant  not  to  tax 
municipal  bonds,  and  they  did  not 
expect  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  lax  them  through  the  back 
door. 

Call  this  what  you  will:  say  it  is  not  a 
direct   tax;   but   a   tax   by   any   other 


name,  direct  or  indirect,  certainly  fits 
the  description  I  have  just  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
have  no  impact  on  Federal  revenues. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has 
estimated  that  my  bill  will  cost  less 
than  $5  million  over  5  years.  However, 
if  my  amendment  fails,  local  taxpayers 
will  pay  between  $300  million  and  $600 
million  in  higher  taxes.  This  is  be- 
cause the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  in- 
terest in  the  income  threshold  for 
taxing  social  security  benefits  repre- 
sents a  precedent  for  taxing  of  munici- 
pal bond  income. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
well  taken.  Those  wishing  to  converse 
will  please  do  so  outside  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  what  we  have  is  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  taxing  of 
municipal  bond  income.  This  is  having 
the  effect  of  scaring  investors  away 
from  the  tax-exempt  market  at  a  time 
when  local  governments  are  finding  in- 
creased need  to  undertake  the  repair 
of  their  highways  and  bridges  and  the 
infrastructure. 

For  this  reason,  all  the  major  public 
interest  groups  support  this  amend- 
ment. Let  me  mention  several.  I  have 
mentioned  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  That  is  No.  1. 
Second,  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  think  they  speak  for 
the  wealthy.  I  think  they  are  talking 
about  their  States. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. They  are  not  talking  for  the 
wealthy.  They  are  talking  about  what 
the  impact  of  this  legislation  will  be  in 
terms  of  their  financing. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors.  Certain- 
ly, the  Conference  of  Mayors,  who 
represent  urban  America,  is  interested 
in  the  plight  of  the  poor.  They  want 
equity,  they  want  social  justice. 

So  this  provision,  which  was  put 
forth  on  the  basis  that  this  was  social 
justice  and  equity,  does  not  do  any- 
thing but  impact  middle-income  retir- 
ees and  cities. 

Other  groups  that  support  my 
amendment  are  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Legislatures,  the  Munici- 
pal Finance  Officers  Association,  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
guments are  convincing.  In  our  rush  to 
bring  about  what  some  would  call  tax 
equity,  we  have  created  exactly  what 
we  did  not  want— a  tax  on  working 
middle-class  Americans  who  purchased 
these  bonds  with  the  expectation  that 
these  incomes  would  never  be  taxed, 
certainly  not  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  find  that  in  a 
letter  lo  me  dated  April  11.  1983.  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  estimat- 
ed that  Senator  Long's  initial  amend- 


ment last  March— this  is  the  same 
amendment  that  is  on  the  floor 
today— would  cost  the  Treasury  less 
than  $5  million  over  a  period  from 
1984  through  1988.  Then,  in  August, 
the  committee  did  another  revenue  es- 
timate—imagine, from  March  to 
August  they  did  another  estimate  on 
the  same  provision— in  which  they  re- 
vealed that  there  would  be  a  $232  mil- 
lion loss  of  revenue  from  1984  through 
1988. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  number 
can  go  up  in  this  short  period  of  time. 
They  said  $5  million,  and  4  months 
later  they  said  $232  million.  I  sort  of 
do  understand. 

The  point  is  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  does  not  like  the 
amendment,  so  I  think  we  see  some 
fancy  mathematics.  Their  second  reve- 
nue estimate  attempts  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  investment  that  would  be 
shifted  to  tax-exempt  securities  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  Of  course,  for 
an  individual  to  sell  taxable  securities 
and  buy  tax-exempt  securities  would* 
result  in  a  lot  of  additional  brokerage 
commissions.  This  is  taxable  income 
not  calculated  into  their  revenue  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  Senator 
Long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 
Mr.  DAMATO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  dilemma  here.  It  is  9:45 
p.m.  Both  sides,  I  believe,  have  put  out 
hotlines  and  noticed  Senators  who 
may  be  other  places  in  the  city  that 
there  may  be  another  rollcall  vote. 

It  is  getting  very  late,  though.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  give  us  some  idea  how  much 
longer  he  thinks  this  amendment  will 
take. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  more  than  2  minutes  in  response, 
so  I  really  basically  do  not  need  any 
additional  time. 

I  know  Senator  Long  wishes  to  speak 
to  this.  This  Senator  does  not  need 
any  longer.  I  have  made  my  argu- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  matter.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I 
will  take.  I  do  not  think  I  will  take  any 
long  period  of  time.  But  I  might  be 
surprised  by  my  own  oratory  and 
speak  longer  than  I  plan  to  begin  with. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  I  will 
take,  and  offhand  I  cannot  say  it  will 
be  10  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  I  will 
know  as  I  warm  up  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  all  been 
known  to  do  that  on  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  coerce  anyone 
and  I  am  only  trying  to  sort  of  look 
after  the  flock,  so  to  speak. 
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I  wonder  if  we  could  set  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  vote  either  tonight  or  in  the 
morning  just  so  we  ''an  be  sure  we 
kjiow  what  the  arrangements  are. 

Would  Senators  be  agreeable  to  ar- 
ranging a  vote  tonight  say  at  10:15 
p.m.? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
feel  I  could  agree  to  divide  time  that 
way.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  this 
debate  will  take  more  than  1  hour.  But 
this  is  an  important  issue.  It  is  a 
matter  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  certainly  take  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in,  and  it  is  also 
one  that  the  investment  community 
will  be  curious  to  know  how  we  resolve 
it. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  should  do  jus- 
tice to  the  issue.  But  1  do  not  have  in 
mind  a  lengthy  debate.  I  have  indicat- 
ed how  long  1  expect  to  talk  about  the 
matter,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  limit 
this  matter  to  half  an  hour  because  I 
think  it  is  an  important  issue  and  I 
■  think  we  should  do  it  justice,  even 
though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  take 
more  than  an  hour  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Record  will  show  that  both  the 
leader  on  the  other  side  and  the  leader 
on  this  side  tried  to  protect  those  who 
are  gone.  We  thought  there  was  going 
to  be  a  rollcall  vote  soon.  We  both  put 
out  the  word  and  some  of  the  Senators 
are  coming  back,  and  they  can  see 
easily  from  the  Record  that  this  is  a 
set  of  circumstances  we  could  not  fore- 
see, and  it  is  all  in  the  Record. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  vote  occurs  it 
will  be  at  least  10:30  p.m.  or  longer,  so 
I  suggest  we  just  go  out  and  vote  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  go  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
home. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  that. 

HOSPITAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  have  jointly  been 
working  on  an  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  were  particularly  concerned 
about  the  approach  used  in  title  I  as  it 
relates  to  service  contracts.  In  particu- 
lar, a  constituent  of  ours,  HBO  &  Co.. 
had  raised  a  concern  that  this  section, 
if  not  carefully  drafted,  could  inad- 
vertently place  their  firm  at  a  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  their  competitors. 

Our  constituents'  concern  stems 
from  the  fact  they  supply  their  infor- 
mation systems  to  hospitals  on  hard- 
ware which  is  located,  much  of  it  for 
convenience  only,  in  the  hospital,  with 
hospital  personnel  having  limited,  con- 
trolled access  to  the  equipment.  The 
system  would  perform  as  efficiently 
for  the  hospital  if  much  of  the  hard- 
ware, such  as  the  CPU.  was  located 
elsewhere. 

We  believe  that  this  arrangement  is 
not  a  lease  under  the  legislation  but 
would  appreciate  the  matter  being 
clarified.  We  do  not  think  that,  under 
the   circumstances   and   absent   other 


factors,  the  fact  that  the  hardware 
may  be  located  on  the  hospitals  prem- 
ises and  the  fact  that  hospital  employ- 
ees have  limited,  controlled  access  to  it 
should  require  the  arrangement  to  be 
treated  as  a  lease. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation at  this  time  to  the  chair- 
man for  his  support  in  addressing  our 
concern  and  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  bringing  to  the  Senate 
floor  this  comprehensive  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sincere- 
ly appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  In  response  to 
the  Senator's  comment  let  me  say  that 
while  the  lease  versus  service  contract 
distinction  depends  on  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  I  agree  that  the  particular  ar- 
rangement he  describes,  absent  other 
factors,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  service 
contract  under  the  bill.« 

ENTERPRISE  ZONE  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  two  matters  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  economic 
enterprise  zone  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation will  effect  the  Nation's  Ameri- 
can Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  welcome  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  clarification  on  whether  two  or 
more  Indian  reservations  which  share 
a  common  border,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
would  have  the  option  under  this 
measure  of  joining  together  in  submit- 
ting one  application  for  designation  as 
a  single  enterprise  zone.  I  believe  the 
measure  as  currently  worded  is  flexi- 
ble enough  to  allow  this,  and  I  believe 
the  option  is  extremely  important  to 
those  reservations  which,  applying  by 
themselves,  would  stand  a  poor  chance 
of  winning  designation  and  would  have 
trouble  attracting  new  business  on 
their  reservation  because  as  economic 
units  they  are  just  too  small,  standing 
alone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  that  it  is  our 
understanding  that  this  legislation 
would  allow  Indian  reservations  to 
have  this  option  just  as  adjacent  cities 
would.  Furthermore,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  would  make  clear 
that  adjacent  reservations  can  exercise 
this  option,  in  the  regulations  it  issues 
under  this  bill.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  HUD.  As  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has.  and 
HUD  assures  us  that  joint  application 
from  adjacent  reservations  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  My  second  question 
to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
concerns  the  set-aside  in  the  legisla- 
tion for  rural  communities.  I  think  it 
is  just  and  fair  that  one-third  of  the 
designations  under  this  legislation  be 
reserved  for  rural  areas  as  defined  in 


the  bill.  However,  since  Indian  reserva- 
tions suffer  some  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment and  economic  deprivation  in 
the  country.  I  would  hope  that  an  eq- 
uitable number  of  Indian  reservation 
applications  would  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  part  of  this  special  rural 
initiative. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  friend  and  colleague 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  cor- 
rect in  noting  that  the  legislation  con- 
tains a  set-aside  for  rural  areas  nomi- 
nated to  be  designated  enterprise 
zones.  I  would  fully  support— and  be- 
lieve the  Committee  on  Finance  would 
encourage— that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
make  every  effort  to  favorably  review 
Indian  reservation  applications  within 
the  rural  set-aside.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  for  the  first  year  of  this 
program,  during  which  all  of  us  want 
to  see  the  enterprise-zone  concept 
tested  fully  and  fairly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  done  an  excellent  job 
for  all  of  us  in  crafting  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  re- 
sponses to  my  comments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2930— HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  the  unemployed. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  today.  Unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  have  already  lived  far 
too  long  with  the  fear  and  anxiety 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
needed  medical  care  because  they  lack 
health  insurance.  Further  delay  would 
be  unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  the 
need  for  quick  action. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
enormous.  The  United  States  has  just 
suffered  through  the  worse  depression 
since  the  Great  Depression.  While  the 
economy  appears  to  be  improving,  un- 
employment remains  high,  and  many 
economists  believe  another  downturn 
next  year  is  likely. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
this  deep  recession  is  the  loss  of 
health  insurance  that  too  often  com- 
pounds the  tragedy  of  unemployment. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  5  million  Americans  and 
their  dependents  have  lost  their  jobs 
and  lack  health  care  because  they  face 
the  cruel  choice  between  paying  the 
bill  for  food  and  rent,  or  paying  the 
doctor's  bill.  Infant  mortality  is  rising 
in  hard-hit  States,  where  the  number 
of  women  who  receive  no  prenatal  care 
has  tripled. 

But  these  are  only  the  bare  statis- 
tics. The  real  human  tragedies  are 
even  more  compelling.  Cases  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  our  commit- 
tee included  an  infant  death  that 
could  have  been  avoided  and  individ- 


uals who  lost  life  savings  because  they 
happened  to  get  sick  while  they  were 
temporarily  unemployed. 

These  stories  are  tragic— and  doubly 
tragic  because  they  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  legislation  that  we  are 
considering  today  had  been  on  the 
books. 

Only  by  reversing  the  administra- 
tion's reactionary  economic  policies 
can  we  truly  offer  hope  to  the  strug- 
gling families  of  America.  But  this 
amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

No  pregnant  woman  should  be 
denied  prenatal  care  because  she  and 
her  husband  are  unemployed  and 
caiuiot  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  No  work- 
ers should  lose  their  health  insurance 
because  they  lost  their  job.  No  fami- 
lies should  lose  their  access  to  health 
care  because  they  have  become  casu- 
alities  of  the  administration's  unfair 
war  against  inflation. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  every- 
thing we  wanted.  It  does  not  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  adequately 
those  who  will  need  coverage  and  will 
be  eligible  in  1984.  It  does  not  provide 
any  funds  for  workers  unemployed  for 
over  2  years  or  for  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  had  no  health  insurance 
coverage  while  employed.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  address 
some  of  these  deficiencies  in  confer- 
ence. 

Despite  these  limitations,  however, 
this  amendment  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward. It  will  bring  hope  and  relief  to 
millions  of  workers  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  catastrophic  health  care  costs 
or  denied  access  to  coverage  as  a  result 
of  this  depression.  By  establishing  a 
mandate  for  extention  of  private  cov- 
erage, it  will  assure  that  millions  of 
the  future  unemployed  will  not  need  a 
public  program  and  will  provide  a  val- 
uable supplement  to  our  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
Bill  Summary— Health  Insurance  for  the 
Unemployed 
PUBLIC  program 
Funding.— $450  million  the  first  year  and 
$250  million  the  second  year. 

Eligibility —Those  currently  receiving  un- 
employment insurance  payments  or  those 
who  became  unemployed  within  the  last  two 
years  who  have  exhausted  their  UI  benefits. 
Individuals  must  have  had  prior  health  in- 
surance coverage. 

Services.— The  State  must  include  prena- 
tal, delivery,  and  postpartum  care  and  some 
ambulatory  and  some  institutional  ser\ices. 
Covered  services  may  not  exceed  those  pro- 
vided under  Medicaid. 

Means  test. -The  State  must  impose  a 
means  test  for  those  with  over  150  percent 
of  the  State  median  income.  For  this  group. 
the  State  must  either  deny  coverage  or 
impose  a  higher  premium.  The  State  may 
Impose  a  tighter  means  test  at  its  option. 


Premiums.— Any  premium  established  by 
the  State  must  not  exceed  8  percent  of  the 
UI  check  for  those  receiving  UI  or  8  percent 
of  the  minimum  benefit  for  those  who  have 
exhausted  UI. 

Coinsurance.— Coinsurance  for  outpatient 
services  may  not  exceed,  on  average.  5  per- 
cent of  UI  payments  for  outpatient  services 
and  the  Medicaid  level  for  inpatient  serv- 
ices. 

Duplicative  coverage —No  one  may  be  cov- 
ered if  they  are  covered  under  another 
public  or  private  insurance  program. 

State  matching.— State  matching  ranges 
from  5  percent  to  50  percent  of  program 
costs.  States  with  insured  unemployment 
above  5  percent  pay  only  5  percent.  States 
at  2  percent  pay  50  percent. 

private  recjuirements 

Spouse  coverage.— If  the  spouse  of  an  un- 
employed worker  is  employed,  the  employer 
must  allow  the  employed  spouse  to  enroll  in 
any  group  health  insurance  plan  he  offers. 

Extension  of  coverage.- After  January  1. 
1985,  any  laid-off  worker  must  be  allowed  to 
extend  his  employment -based  health  insur- 
ance coverage  for  up  to  three  months  at  the 
same  premium  share.  State  insurance  com- 
missions may.  however,  establish  a  smaller 
package.* 


TRANSFER    OF    RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR    FURNISHING    COPIES    OF 
MILLER  ACT  PAYMENT  BONDS 
The  bill  (H.R.   596)  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility   for    furnishing    certified 
copies  of  Miller  Act   payment   bonds 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
officer  that  awarded  the  contract  for 
which  the  bond  was  given,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
folder  of  items  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  on  both  sides  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Let  me  identify  them  now,  and  ask 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
to  proceed  with  all  or  any  portion  of 
these  items  at  this  time. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  have  10  items 
on  the  Calendar  of  Business  today 
that  were  cleared  on  this  side.  They 
are  Calendar  637,  738.  745,  746.  747. 
748.  752.  754,  762,  and  763. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  three  other  items  that  are 
cleared  on  this  side:  Calendar  Order 
756.  758,  and  759. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  included 
in  his  Calendar  Order  Nos.  754  and 
747? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  They  are. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond to  the  majority  leader  by  saying 
that  we  are  prepared  on  this  side  to 
proceed  with,  and  to  grant  unanimous 
consent  on.  the  calendar  orders  that 
the  majority  leader  enumerated.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  that  en  bloc,  it  is  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  Because  of  the 
late  hour  and  the  circumstances,  I 
would  like  to  do  that. 


RELIEF  OF  PATTY  JEAN  TIPTON 
AND  RONALD  TIPTON 

The  bill  (S.  1488)  for  the  relief  of 
Patty  Jean  Tipton  and  her  husband. 
Ronald  Tipton,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows: 

S.  1488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  2401 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  anv  other 
statute  of  limitations,  lapse  of  time,  bar  of 
laches,  or  any  previous  order  or  dismissal  of 
any  suit  by  a  United  States  district  court, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  hear,  determine,  and  render  a 
judgment  for  damages  upon  any  claims  of 
Patty  Jean  Tipton  and  her  husband,  Ronald 
Tipton,  of  Owensboro.  Kentucky,  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  injuries  al- 
legedly suffered  by  Patty  Jean  Tipton  as 
the  result  of  a  swine  flu  vaccination  received 
in  October  1976. 

Sec  2.  Suit  upon  any  claims  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  may  be  instituted  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  due  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Proceedint;s  for  the 
determination  of  such  claims  and  review 
thereof,  and  payment  of  any  judgment 
thereon,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases  of 
which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 1346(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  3  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  consider  en  bloc  for 
passage  the  calendar  orders  as  follows: 
637,  738.  745.  746.  748.  752,  7&2,  763, 
756,  758,  and  759.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICSTR.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  143) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  d'?signating 
the  calendar  week  beginning  with 
Sunday.  June  3.  1984.  as  'National 
Garden  Week"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  i  bird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  '.o. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas  the  gardeners  of  ihis  country 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  for  our 
people  and  enable  us  to  export  food  to  other 
countries  which  are  in  desperate  need:  and 

Whereas  our  gardeners  help  to  preserve 
and  foster  our  traditional  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  individual  initiative:  and 

Whereas  gardening  instills  in  our  people, 
both  young  and  old,  a  greater  appreciation 
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for  nature,  in  general,  and  for  our  beautiful 
land,  in  particular;  and 

Whereas  such  appreciation  naturally 
leads  to  a  greater  respect  and  care  for  our 
environment:  and 

Whereas  gardening,  in  addition  to  being 
mast  beneficial  for  our  country,  furnishes  a 
pleasant,  healthful,  and  productive  full  or 
part-time  activity  for  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  our  gardens  also  yield  flowers  of 

great  variety  and  breathtaking  beauty:  and 

Whereas  these  flowers  bring  beauty  into 

our   lives   and   safisfy   our   esthetic   needs: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation— 

(1)  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday.  June  3.  1984.  as  'Nation- 
al Garden  Week":  and 

<2)  urging  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  citizens  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  to  observe  that  week 
with  educational  efforts,  ceremonies,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  which  shall  in- 
clude the  wearing  of  garden  flowers  as  a 
symbol  of  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  contributions  of  our  gardeners. 


April  11,  1984 


HAWAII  STATEHOOD  SILVER 
JUBILEE  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  248) 
designating  August  21.  1984.  as 
■Hawaii  Statehood  Silver  Jubilee 
Day"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  248 
Whereas,  on  March  12,  1959.  Americans 
were  thrilled  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  to  eighty-nine, 
had  approved  statehood  for  Hawaii,  follow- 
ing the  favorable  United  Stales  Senate  vote 
of  seventy-six  to  fifteen  the  day  before; 

Whereas  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
signed  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Bill  on  March 
18.  1959: 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hawaii  Statehood  Act.  a  plebiscite  was  held 
in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and  on  June  27. 
1959.  the  people  of  Hawaii  voted  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
to  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  in  favor  of 
statehood: 

Whereas  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
claimed Hawaii  the  fiftieth  State  on  August 
21,  1959; 

Whereas  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union  has  proven  to  be  of  immense  benefit 
both  to  the  United  States  iUelf  and  the 
State  of  Hawaii: 

Whereas  Hawaii  is  essential  to  our  nation- 
al security  as  the  site  of  the  headquarters  of 
United  States  military  and  naval  forces  in 
the  Pacific  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Army's  Schofield  Barracks,  the 
Air  Forces  Hickam  and  Wheeler  Air  Force 
Bases,  the  Kaneohe  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, and  other  defense  facilities; 

Whereas  Hawaii  is  our  Nations  largest 
producer  of  sugarcane  and  pineapple  and  its 
only  major  domestic  source  of  coffee,  maca- 
damia  nuts,  and  certain  species  of  decora- 
tive flowers,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  aquaculture: 


Whereas  Hawaii  is  also  outstanding  as  a 
leader  in  astronomy,  in  ocean  science,  and 
alternate  energy  research  and  development, 
and  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  tourism 
industry: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  contributes 
significantly  to  the  national  balance  of 
trade,  operating  Hawaii  Foreign-Trade  Zone 
numbered  9  and  Subzone  numbered  9-A, 
welcoming  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreign 
tourists,  and  serving  as  a  mid-Pacific  base 
for  United  States  and  foreign  commercial 
interchange: 

Whereas  Hawaii  is  the  site  of  the  unique, 
congressionally-funded  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  between  East 
and  West; 

Whereas  Hawaii  is  blessed  with  great  nat- 
ural beauty,  clean  waters,  pure  air,  and  ex- 
traordinary scenery:  and 

Whereas  Hawaii's  multiethnic  people,  in 
their  personal  lives  and  in  the  various  social 
and  civil  institutions  and  policies  they  have 
formed,  show  a  warm  spirit  of  aloha,  and 
have  expressed  this  spirit  in  their  Constitu- 
tion's Preamble,  ".  .  .  with  an  understanding 
and  compassionate  heart  toward  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Earth  .  .  .••;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resoli-ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  21. 
1984.  be  known  throughout  our  Nation  as 
"Hawaii  Statehood  Silver  Jubilee  Day  "  in 
honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary— the 
Silver  Jubilee— of  Hawaii's  Statehood;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  be  requested 
and  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  observe  "Hawaii  Statehood  Silver 
Jubilee  Day  "  with  observances  and  ceremo- 
nies appropriate  to  its  importance. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  466) 
designating  May  1984  as  Older  Amer- 
icans Month"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  HEARING  IMPAIRED 

AWARENESS  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  407) 
designating  the  week  beginning  April 
8,  1984,  as  'National  Hearing  Impaired 
Awareness  Week"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  5298)  to  provide  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  the  Senate  today  is  consider- 
ing H,R.  5298,  a  bill  requiring  the 
President  to  reconvene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  On 
April  2,  1984.  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  to  the 
Senate  an  identical  bill,  S.  2487. 


This  legislation  enjoys  the  support 
of  many  small  business  associations, 
including  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  Small  Business 
United,  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  over  half  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  These  endorsements  reflect  a 
strongly  held  view  that  the  time  has 
come  for  small  businesses  to  reexam- 
ine themselves  and  their  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Govfmment. 

On  March  29.  1984,  I  chaired  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill.  At  the  hearing,  the 
committee  received  testimony  from 
Frank  Swain,  chief  counsel  for  advoca- 
cy at  SBA.  J.  R.  Kirk:  and,  the  director 
of  policy  research  for  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
and  representatives  from  some  of  the 
major  small  business  interest  groups. 

All  of  the  witnesses  supported  the 
legislation  calling  for  the  President  to 
conduct  a  national  White  House  Con- 
ference by  September  1986.  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  State  and  regional  confer- 
ences. 

The  witnesses  placed  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  having  grassroot  confer- 
ences held  in  each  State  prior  to  any 
national  conferences.  Furthermore,  all 
the  witnesses  urged  that  the  partici- 
pants of  the  conferences  be  individuals 
from  small  businesses.  The  original 
text  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  reflect 
these  recommendat  ons. 

The  previous  White  House  Confer 
ence  on  Small  Business  consisted  of  57 
State  and  regional  meetings,  culminat- 
ing in  national  conference  in  January 
1980.  The  entire  procedure  involved 
over  50.000  small  business  owners  from 
all  50  States.  The  national  conference 
delegates  chose  their  own  60  recom- 
mendations in  12  major  areas;  15  of 
those  recommendations  were  ranked 
as  top  priority  issues  requiring  imme- 
diate attention  by  the  Nation's  policy- 
makers. 

The  conference  was  successful  in 
unifying  a  highlj  diverse  small  busi- 
ness community.  It  helped  to  galvanize 
the  small  businesses  around  a  single, 
comprehensive  agenda  that  called 
upon  both  the  national  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  take  action  on  a 
broad  range  of  policy  issues  of  concern 
to  them,  includ.ng  tax.  regulations, 
and  procurement. 

As  Frank  Swain,  chief  counsel  for 
advocacy  at  SBA,  noted  at  the  March 
29  hearing; 

The  1980  White  House  Conference  was  an 
important  event  for  Federal  small  busine.ss 
policy.  The  discussions  and  meetings  across 
the  country  and  finally  here  in  Washington 
brought  diverse  small  business  groups  to- 
gether to  discover  and  suggest  solutions  to 
their  common  concerns  with  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs.  The  result  has  been  an 
impressive  series  of  changes  in  Federal  stat- 
utes and  regulations,  and.  I  believe,  a  more 
fundamental  change  in  our  Government's 
appreciation  of  small  business  contributions 
to  this  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
on  S.  2487  contains  a  detailed  status 
report  on  the  60  policy  recommenda- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  document.  This  report  clearly 
demonstrates  the  important  role  the 
conference  played  in  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Establishment 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  small 
business.  I  stress  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  agenda  has  already  been 
acted  upon. 

Since  January  1980,  the  political  and 
economic  landscape  has  dramatically 
changed.  As  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  for  small 
businesses  to  again  meet  and  identify 
their  problems,  and  suggest  solutions, 
where  appropriate.  I  stress  one  impor- 
tant point.  Small  businesses  will  set 
the  agenda,  not  Washington  policy- 
makers. The  agenda  will  evolve  over 
^  an  18-month  period,  as  small  business 
owTiers  around  the  country  meet  and 
debate  the  issues.  This  unfiltered  view 
from  small  business  will  be  extremely 
helpful  for  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  as  we  work  to  assist  this 
vital  sector  of  the  economy. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  the  leg- 
islation so  the  small  business  commu- 
nity can  begin  to  mobilize  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  major  conference. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2487, 
legislation  that  calls  for  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

Four  years  ago,  small  business  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  Nation 
gathered  in  Washington  to  analyze 
small  business  needs  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. They  called  for  tax  cuts  to  stim- 
ulate capital  formation,  less  regulation 
to  improve  efficiency,  and  lowered  in- 
flation to  restore  economic  growth. 
The  delegates  to  that  conference  set 
an  ambitious  and  broad  agenda  for 
economic  recovery.  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  most  of  those  recommenda- 
tions were  enacted  during  the  past  4 
years,  and  they  have  produced  the  de- 
sired results.  \\^  are.  indeed,  seeing  an 
economic  recovef y. 

But  problems  remain  for  the  small 
business  community.  Interest  rates  are 
still  too  high  and  crippling  develop- 
ment. A  severe  trade  imbalance, 
caused  in  part  by  an  overly  strong 
dollar  abroad,  is  hurting  import-sensi- 
tive industries.  Runaway  Federal  defi- 
cits are  draining  scarce  capital  and 
threatening  to  reignite  inflation.  If 
these  problems  are  not  solved  soon,  we 
could  see  the  recovery  undermined. 

Another  White  House  small  business 
conference  would  enable  us  to  gauge 
our  success  in  addressing  small  busi- 
ness problems  to  dale  and  generate 
suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  the 
small  business  climate  further.  Its  rec- 
ommendations could  lead  us  to  policies 
that  can  produce  even  greater  prosper- 


ity. It  would  give  our  small  business 
people  the  chance  to  speak  directly  to 
their  leaders  and  help  shape  policies 
that  affect  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation  quickly  so  that  planning 
can  begin  for  this  nationwide  endeav- 
or. I  know  the  small  business  commu- 
nity is  eager  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  its  views  known  in  Washington. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  giving 
prompt  consideration  to  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  House  calling  on 
the  President  to  reconvene  the  1980 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  The  conference,  to  be  held 
no  later  than  September  1986.  is  to  be 
preceded  by  at  least  one  conference  in 
each  State, 

On  March  28,  Senator  Weicker  and 
I  introduced  legislation  requiring  the 
F>resident  to  reconvene  that  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
Sixty-three  Senators  have  now  cospon- 
-sored  the  bill.  On  March  29,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  this  legislation. 
Every  witness  at  the  committee's  hear- 
ing, including  Frank  Swain,  SBA's 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  at  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  small 
business  owners  representing  the 
major  small  business  organizations, 
and  the  Director  of  Policy  and  Re- 
search from  the  1980  White  House 
Conference,  supported  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  reported  its  legislation  with 
some  amendments  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, strengthen  the  congressional 
support  for  the  conference,  and  pro- 
vide a  statutory  framework  for  the 
conduct  of  the  State  and  national  con- 
ferences. Since  the  pending  House- 
passed  bill  is  identical  to  the  proposal 
reported  by  our  committee,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  also  take  up  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's  re- 
ported version. 

By  almost  all  accounts,  the  1980 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  was  an  enormous  success.  It 
brought  together  more  than  50,000 
small  business  men  and  women  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  through  57 
State  and  regional  meetings.  More 
than  2.000  delegates  convened  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  in  January  1980.  By 
the  small  business  community's  own 
acknowledgment,  the  conference 
capped  the  largest  single  effort  to  or- 
ganize itself.  The  conference  resulted 
in  the  development  of  an  agenda  of  60 
major  issues  of  concern  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  4  years  since  the  last  national 
conference  was  held,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  60  recommendations 
have  been  adopted.  Our  committee's 
report  to  accompany  S.  2487  (Senate 
report  98-380)  provides  an  update  of 
those  recommendations.  Simply,  Mr. 
President,  given  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  small  business  over  the  past 


several  years,  and  recognizing  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Fed- 
eral legislative  and  regulatory  policy 
since  the  last  conference,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  President  be  provided  a 
clear  and  unequivocable  statement 
from  the  Congress  that  the  time  has 
come  to  reconvene  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  adminis- 
tration is  given  the  greatest  flexibility 
in  designing  the  format  and  the  ad- 
ministrative details  for  the  upcoming 
White  House  Conference.  However, 
many  of  the  procedures  used  by  the 
1980  conference  received  high  praise 
from  both  the  delegates  and  the  pol- 
icymakers charged  with  reviewing  and 
acting  on  the  conference  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the 
upcoming  conference  would  do  well  to 
review  carefully  those  earlier  proce- 
dures and  implement  as  many  of  them 
as  possible. 

However,  only  a  few  very  specific 
provisions  regarding  the  conference 
are  mentioned  in  the  legislation.  One 
of  them,  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
those  who  participated  in  the  1980 
conference  and  those  who  worked  with 
us  in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion, provides  that  the  delegates  are  to 
pay  their  owti  way  to  the  conference. 
Another  requires  that  any  funds  not 
spent  in  the  conduct  of  the  confer- 
ence, or  for  the  preparation  and  filing 
of  the  final  report  of  the  conference, 
must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Another  states  that  small  business 
representatives  are  not  to  be  denied 
access  to  any  State  meeting.  Each  of 
these  provisions  is  intended  to  insure 
that  the  conference  is  designed  by  and 
for  small  business,  relating  to  the 
problems  and  concerns  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  conference  develops 
an  agenda  that  would  benefit  small 
business. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  The  legislation 
provides  only  the  bare  essentials  for 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the 
White  House  Conference  that  in  our 
committee's  view  are  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  a  proper  conference.  How- 
ever, as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
statement  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  conference  cannot  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  hold  off  action  while 
waiting  for  its  results.  Those  of  us  on 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  in  the  Congress,  and  those  in  the 
administration,  should  continue  to  use 
our  full  powers  to  study  and  analyze 
the  issues  and  concerns  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  take  appropriate  action  to 
redress  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  prompt  approval  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  clear  the  measure  for  the 
President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  House  bill  that  would  call 
on  the  President  to  reconvene  the 
1980     White     House    Conference    on 
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Small  Business.  I  fully  support  this 
legrlslation  and  urge  its  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Senate. 

From  January  1981  to  October  1983. 
I  served  as  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  During  that  time.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  directly  to 
achieve  many  of  the  60  delegate  rec- 
ommiendations  from  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
and  to  monitor  the  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  balance  of  those  recommen- 
dations. 

In  May  1983,  I  included  a  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record  summa- 
rizing the  congressional  and  adminis- 
trative efforts  that  had  been  made.  I 
noted  at  that  time  that  over  38  of  the 
60  recommendations  had  already  been 
achieved.  I  concluded  then  that  the 
time  had  come  to  begin  the  process  of 
reconvening  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. 

On  May  13,  1983,  Chairman 
Weicke?.  Senator  Dole,  and  I  joined 
with  49  other  Senators  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  call  and 
conduct  another  White  House  Confer- 
ence. The  legislation  now  pending, 
coupled  with  the  identical  Senate  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  and  which  the 
committee  unanimously  reported— S. 
2487— should  make  it  clear  that  the 
Congress  believes  that  another  White 
House  Conference  is  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  legislation  without 
amendment,  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5298)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EXPRESSING  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
THAILAND 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  366)  express- 
ing appreciation  to  Prime  Minister 
Prem  of  Thailand  for  Thailand's  as- 
sistance to  Indochinese  refugees  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  366 

Whereas  H.E.  General  Prem  Tinsulan- 
onda.  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand,  is  head- 
ing a  distinguished  delegation  of  Thai  offi- 
cials and  businessmen  to  the  tJnited  States. 
April  12  through  April  15.  1984.  for  impor- 
tant discussions  with  the  President,  the  Vice 
President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee; 

Whereas  Thailand  has  since  1975  provided 
first  asylum  for  refugees  fleeing  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia: 

Whereas  the  Thai  Government  and  the 
Thai  people  have  "over  nine  years  cooperat- 
ed with  the  international  humanitarian 
effort  to  care  for  and  resettle  these  refu- 
gees, and 

Whereas  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and    his    delegation    symbolizes    the    most 


friendly  relationship  which  has  existed  for  a 
century  and  a  half  between  Thailand  and 
the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby  heartily 
welcomes  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Prem 
of  Thailand  and  his  delegation  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  commends  the  patient 
efforts  of  Thailand  over  the  years  to  deal 
humanely  with  the  outpouring  of  refugees 
from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  by  pro- 
viding first  asylum,  and  notes  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  suppress  acts  of  piracy 
against  boat  refugees. 

Sec  3.  The  Senate,  noting  the  intrusion  of 
Vietnamese  forces  from  Kampuchea  into 
Thailand  in  recent  weeks,  expresses  its 
strong  support  for  the  security  of  Thailand. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  President  transmit  such  copy 
to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thai- 
land. 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2460)  to  designate  a  Feder- 
al building  in  Augusta,  ME,  as  the 
"Edmund  S.  Muskie  Federal  Building" 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  has  spent  most  of 
this  adult  life  in  public  service.  After 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, he  went  on  to  become  Governor 
of  Maine  from  1955  through  1958. 
Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958.  he 
served  in  that  body  until  May  9,  1980, 
when  he  left  the  Senate  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  Governor  of  Maine,  Ed  Muskie 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  envi- 
ronment and  in  economic  development 
as  it  pertained  to  that  State.  He  main- 
tained these  concerns  throughout  his 
political  career. 

In  his  years  in  the  Senate,  Ed 
Muskie  helped  shape  policies  in  many 
fields,  including  city  and  housing  legis- 
lation, securities  industry  reform  legis- 
lation, economic  development.  Senate 
reform,  and  congressional  budget 
policy.  But  his  most  outstanding 
achievements  were  in  the  area  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution  control. 

He  was  designated  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  when  it  was  first  cre- 
ated in  1963.  That  subcommittee,  now 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  was  responsible  for  all  the 
legislative  efforts  which  culminated  in 
the  roster  of  major  environmental 
laws  now  on  the  books,  including  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  and  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 

Senator  Muskie  chaired  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Subcommittee  for  17 
years.  His  role  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man was  one  of  substance.  He  worked 
hard.  He  studied,  he  listened,  and  he 
learned.  Within  a  relatively  short  time 
he  became  one  of  this  country's  lead- 


ing experts  in  the  complicated  area  of 
environmental  pollution. 

Ed  Muskie  had  a  lifelong  interest  in 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic  af- 
fairs. He  moved  from  the  Senate  to 
the  role  of  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
request  of  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  spring  of  1980.  There  he 
performed  with  ease  the  tasks  related 
to  diplomacy  and  the  understanding  of 
the  complex  problems  facing  this 
country  around  the  world. 

He  became  a  skilled  and  competent 
diplomat  quickly  as  he  addressed  such 
crises  at  the  American  hostages  held 
in  Iran,  troubled  U.S.  relations 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  South- 
west Asia,  and  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Soviet  brutalization  of  Afghani- 
stan. His  leadership  and  control  with 
both  allies  and  adversaries  went  far  to 
advance  the  stability  of  our  actions 
and  to  reassure  people  everywhere  of 
the  steadiness  and  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can policy. 

In  all  aspects  of  his  public  life,  Ed 
Muskie  has  gained  the  respect  of  all 
associated  with  him  because  he 
worked  hard,  he  knew  his  facts,  and 
he  listened  carefully.  Those  assets 
served  him  well  as  State  representa- 
tive, as  Governor,  as  U.S.  Senator,  and 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

In  view  of  his  many  years  of  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Congress 
honor  Edmund  S.  Muskie  by  naming 
the  Federal  building  in  Augusta.  ME, 
in  his  honor. 

The  bill  (S.  2460)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2469 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  building  located  at  40  Western 
Avenue.  Augusta,  Maine,  shall  hereafter  be 
named  and  designated  as  the  "Edmund  S. 
Muskie  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Edmund  S.  Muskie  Federal  Building". 


MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2461)  to  designate  a  Feder- 
al building  in  Bangor,  ME.  as  the 
"Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  des- 
ignation of  the  Federal  building  in 
Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  Federal  Building  will  honor  a 
distinguished  American  for  her  long 
career  of  service  to  her  constituents 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  first 
served  8V2  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives begirming  in  1940,  and  the 


following  24  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Prior  to  her  32  Vs  years  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  she  was  secre- 
tary to  husband.  Clyde  H.  Smith,  who 
from  1937  to  1940  was  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maine. 

As  Congresswoman  and  then  Sena- 
tor, Margaret  Chase  Smith  provided 
her  colleagues  independent  judgment 
and  clarity  of  conscience  as  the  Con- 
gress grappled  with  the  increasingly 
complex  issues  of  the  day. 

Students  of  American  political  life, 
after  marveling  at  her  outstanding  at- 
tendance and  unbroken  string  of  2.941 
"yea  and  nay"  rollcall  votes,  might 
w'ell  classify  Mrs.  Smith  not  as  con- 
servative or  liberal,  but  rather  as  the 
defender  of  American  political  institu- 
tions and  their  integrity. 

Senator  Smith's  vigilant  support  of 
constitutional  safeguards  is  best  dem- 
onstrated in  one  of  her  major  speech- 
es. Her  "Declaration  of  Conscience, " 
delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
June  1,  1950,  responded  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  anticommunism  which  ac- 
companied the  onset  of  the  Cold  War. 
It  has  become  a  vital  resource  for  re- 
searchers, students,  and  discussion 
groups,  especially  in  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

In  his  Senate  speech  of  March  22, 
1984,  Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  of 
Maine  stated: 

Senator  Smith  knew^  34  years  ago.  as  we 
know  today,  that  the  United  States  can  be 
defeated  by  iiiner  disunity  far  more  surely 
than  by  an  external  threat.  She  reminded 
her  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  that  fact  at 
a  time  when  rancor  and  bitterness  in  politi- 
cal dialog  threatened  the  very  fabric  of  the 
institution  of  the  Senate  itself.  And  her  ob- 
servations remain  as  valid  and  as  important 
today  as  they  were  then. 

Senator  Smith  maintained  a  strong 
interest  in  national  defense  matters 
throughout  her  career.  In  the  House 
she  served  on  the  Naval  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Committees.  In  the 
Senate  she  continued  and  strength- 
enf  d  her  involvement  in  defense  issues 
by  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  where  she  became 
ranking  and  helped  write  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act.  Of  great  impor- 
tance and  influence,  she  rose  to  the 
second  top  position  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  became  the  rank- 
ing member  of  four  Appropriations 
Subcommittees,  including  the  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee. 

A  related  interest  was  displayed  by 
Senator  Smith  in  her  advocacy  of 
space  exploration.  She  ser\'ed  and 
became  ranking  member  of  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Commit- 
tee, supporting  the  NASA  programs 
Including  Apollo  and  the  space  shut- 
tle. Of  the  broad  value  of  the  Apollo 
program  for  society  she  observed: 

It  is  designed  for  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, the  exploration  of  our  universe,  and  the 
various  spin-off  benefits  that  now— not  just 


tomorrow— provide  for  improvement  in  our 
health  and  enjoyment  of  daily  living. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith's  advocacy  of 
a  strong  national  defense  was  not  a 
blind  pursuit  of  military  strength  but 
a  reasoned  evaluation  of  the  ability  of 
military  means  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
national  policy.  As  she  declared: 

The  defense  of  the  nation  is  not  alone  a 
matter  of  military  force.  It  depends  upon 
foreign  policies  realistic  in  concept  and  un- 
flinching in  spirit. 

"Unflinching  in  spirit"  is  surely  as 
appropriate  a  phrase  as  any  to  de- 
scribe Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Her 
judgments  were  always  her  own,  and 
she  based  her  actions  upon  them  re- 
gardless of  personal  political  conse- 
quences. This  constantly  demonstrat- 
ed personal  integrity  soon  w'on  the  re- 
spect of  her  colleagues.  In  1966.  she 
was  chosen  by  her  peers  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Conference,  becom- 
ing the  first  woman  in  history  elected 
to  a  leadership  post  in  the  Senate,  a 
position  she  held  until  the  end  of  her 
tenure. 

Always  active  for  women's  rights,  let 
it  be  emphasized  that  she  was  the 
first,  and  is  the  only,  woman  elected  to 
both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  In  1963.  she  became 
the  first  woman  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent at  a  national  convention  of  a 
major  political  party.  August  26,  1982. 
became  a  special  day  of  her  life  upon 
dedication  of  the  Northwood  Institute 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  Library  Center 
at  Skowhegan.  her  hometown. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biography  issued  by  the  Li- 
brary at  that  time  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  took  seriously 
her  pledge  to  serve  the  Nation  and 
uphold  its  Constitution.  For  32 's  years 
she  represented  with  great  distinction 
the  State  of  Maine  and  her  constituen- 
cy. Her  long  career  was  dedicated  to 
working  within  and  protecting  this  Na- 
tion's public  institutions. 

Because  public  buildings  are  the 
physical  manifestation  of  public  insti- 
tutions, it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
this  legislation  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Bangor.  ME.  in  honor  of 
Margaret  Chase  Smith.  May  the  red 
rose  which  she  always  wore  forever  be 
the  symbol  of  her  love,  integrity,  and 
loyalty. 

(Exhibit  11 
The  Life  of  Margaret  Chase  Smith 

Skowhegan,  Maine.— Margaret  Chase 
Smith  of  Skowhegan.  Maine,  was  born  on 
December  14.  1897.  the  oldest  of  six  chil- 
dren. From  this  family  and  this  little  town 
in  Maine,  Margaret  Smith  went  out  into  the 
world  to  become  one  of  its  most  influential 
and  admired  leaders  and  an  outstanding 
statesman  representing  her  people,  her 
town,  her  state,  and  her  nation  before  the 
leaders  of  the  country  and  the  world. 


Her  father  was  a  barber  in  Skowhegan 
and  while  her  family  always  was  able  to  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life,  it  was  in  no  way 
an  affluent  family.  At  age  13  Margaret  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  variety  store  where 
she  worked  her  way  through  high  school.  It 
was  also  during  these  high  school  years  that 
she  worked  as  a  telephone  operator.  For  one 
year  immediately  after  her  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1916.  she  was  a  teacher  in  a 
country  school. 

The  years  from  1919  to  1928.  Margaret 
Chase  was  an  employee  on  her  hometown 
newspaper  in  Skowhegan.  During  her  man- 
agement of  the  circulation  department,  this 
weekly  newspaper  attained  outstanding 
leadership  in  its  field  with  a  circulation  of 
4,500.  The  Independent-Reporter  was  sold, 
in  1928,  for  $47,000,  the  highest  figure  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  of  a  country  weekly  in 
New  England.  Margaret  Chase's  eight-year 
association  with  the  paper  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  that  sale. 

Margaret  Chase  went  from  the  newspaper 
plant  to  an  executive  position  with  the 
Daniel  E.  Cummings  Company,  a  Skowhe- 
gan concern  manufacturing  supplies  for  tex- 
tile firms.  Here  she  was  introduced  to  poli- 
tics as  the  superintendent  of  the  company 
was  the  campaign  manager  for  Wallace  E. 
White.  This  successful  campaign  sent  White 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Margaret  was 
drawn  into  this  campaign  and  received  her 
first  taste  of  political  activity. 

In  1930.  Clyde  H.  Smith,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent-Reporter  Corpora- 
tion, had  known  Margaret  for  several  years. 
Smith  had  had  a  successful  political  career 
both  locally  and  statewide  and  was  at  the 
time  serving  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Second  District  of  Maine.  In 
1930  Congressman  Smith  and  Margaret 
were  married  and  she  became  his  business 
partner,  his  political  associate,  and  his  sec- 
retary as  well  as  his  wife. 

These  activities  were  helpful  to  Congress- 
man Smith  and  provided  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  role  Margaret  was  eventually  to 
play  in  her  nation's  affairs. 

All  the  way  along,  however.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  was  in  demand  to  use  her  ca- 
pabilities in  the  service  of  people  and  orga- 
nizations of  her  town  and  State  and  in 
Washington,  as  well.  An  early  responsibility 
was  as  president  of  the  local  Skowhegan  So- 
rosis.  When  the  Skowhegan  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  was  formed, 
Mrs.  Smith  was  a  charter  member  and  its 
first  president.  Later  she  became  president 
of  the  Maine  State  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  Club. 

In  Washington.  Mrs.  Smith  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Congressional  Club,  an  or- 
ganization of  women  who  are  wives  of  Sena- 
tors. Congressmen,  and  other  high  govern- 
ment officials.  There  is  an  element  of  ro- 
mance in  finding  a  woman,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  a  Skowhegan  high  school 
girl,  engaged  in  local  occupations,  entrusted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  prestigious 
Congressional  Club. 

Stricken  with  a  serious  form  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  the  1930's,  Congressmen  Smith 
planned  carefully  for  his  .succession.  As  he 
came  to  the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  his 
illness,  he  asked  that  his  duties  be  contin- 
ued by  his  wife.  This  desire  was  embodied  in 
a  signed  statement  issued  the  day  before  his 
death.  And.  thus,  this  little  girl  from  this 
little  town  in  a  somewhat  distant  state  was 
launched  on  the  career  in  which  she  became 
a  leader  of  her  nation  and  the  world. 

After  retirement  from  a  long  and  active 
political  career  she  launched  a  second  and 
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equally  influential  career  as  an  educator 
serving  as  a  visiting  professor  and  lecturer 
In  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
United  States.  She  is  in  constant  demand  as 
a  speaker  for  a  wide  variety  of  groups  but 
she  has  chosen  to  use  her  wisdom  and  her 
energy  in  working  with  young  people.  In 
1972  her  political  enemies  characterized  her 
as  too  old  to  continue  to  ser\e  her  country 
in  the  Senate  but  as  1982  approaches  she 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
spokesmen  in  this  country  by  young  people. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  was.  and  continues 
to  be.  the  only  woman  elected  to  serve  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  She  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Second  District  of  Mame  in  1940. 
Prior  to  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  in  Maine  and  had 
been  her  husband's  secretary  during  his 
Congressionaii  ser\'ice.  She  served  four  suc- 
cessive terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  1948,  she  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
This  election  found  Senator  Smith  achiev- 
ing the  highest  percentage  majority  and  the 
greatest  total  vote  majority  in  the  history  of 
Maine.  In  1954.  when  she  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term  in  the  Senate,  she  was  the  top 
vote  getter  of  all  candidates  for  all  offices. 
In  the  primary  that  year  she  had  set  a  new 
record  for  the  total  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived in  a  contested  primary. 

Again  in  1960.  when  Senator  Smith  was 
reelected  to  a  third  term,  she  was  the  top 
vote  getter  of  all  candidates  and  she  set  a 
new  all-time  record  for  Maine  in  the 
number  of  votes.  She  won  by  the  highest 
percentage  of  all  Republican  Senatorial  can- 
didates nationally  making  her  the  1960  top 
vote  getter  of  all  Republican  Senatorial  can- 
didates. That  record  still  stands. 

In  1966.  the  Senator  repeated  her  record 
when  she  was  reelected  to  her  fourth  term 
in  the  Senate.  In  this  election  she  again  was 
the  top  vote  getter  of  all  candidates  for  all 
offices  and  the  only  Republican  elected  to  a 
major  office. 

Al  the  Republican  Convention  in  1964. 
her  name  was  placed  in  nomination  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  woman  had  been  so  nominated 
by  a  major  political  party.  In  the  final 
ballot  of  the  Convention  she  received  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes. 

On  January  10,  1967.  Senator  Smith  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Conference  of  all 
Republican  Senators.  She  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  a  leadership  post  m  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Throughout  her  political  career.  Senator 
Smith  maintained  a  major  interest  in  the 
military  affairs  of  this  nation  and  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  security  of  the  country 
through  her  work  on  various  committees  re- 
lating to  the  military  establishment.  As 
early  as  1943.  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  she  secured  a  seat  on  the 
powerful  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  This  en- 
abled her  to  have  influence  over  shipbuild- 
ing and  other  interests  vital  not  only  to  the 
nation  but  to  Maine,  as  well.  By  the  80th 
Congress  she  was  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
eventually  its  ranking  Republican  member. 

During  her  early  years  in  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Smith  pioneered  in  the  area  of  reserve 
legislation  and  waged  a  successful  battle  for 
women  in  the  Armed  Services.  She  succeed- 
ed in  achieving  regular,  rather  than  just  re- 
serve status  for  women.  She  was  nicknamed 
■  Mother  of  the  WAVES'  after  introducing 
legislation  to  create  that  organization. 


In  the  Senate  she  continued  her  battles 
for  military  preparedness  and  won  the  re- 
spect of  her  colleagues  and  the  people  of 
this  country  for  her  self-possession,  self-reli- 
ance, and  her  unusual  grasp  of  the  complex- 
ities of  the  Federal  budget.  Even  her  politi- 
cal enemies  recognized  and  respected  the 
value  of  her  support  and  the  dangers  of  her 
opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  these  legislative  successes, 
however.  Senator  Smith  herself  recognizes 
that  her  greatest  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  and  its  people  was  her 
consistent  stand,  throughout  her  career,  for 
the  condemnation  of  bigotry  and  injustice 
wherever  she  found  it.  Her  stand  against 
McCarthyism  in  the  early  1950s  marked 
her  outstanding  courage  and  devotion  to 
conscience  and  justice.  In  her  own  words, 
she  said: 

"If  I  am  to  be  remembered  in  history,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments but  for  an  act  I  took  as  a  legislator  in 
the  United  States  Senate  when  on  July  1. 
1950.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  condemnation 
of  McCarthyism  when  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  the  Senate  paralyzed 
with  fear  that  he  would  purge  any  Senator 
who  disagreed  with  him.  That  speech  is 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Conscience."  ' 

This  courageous  act  did  indeed  call  down 
upon  Senator  Smith  all  the  vengeance  so 
often  associated  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  She  was  expelled  from  a 
key  investigating  subcommittee  of  the  Ex- 
penditures Committee.  A  vicious  campaign 
was  launched  against  her  in  her  home  state 
during  the  next  election. 

This  courageous  act.  however,  served 
notice  to  her  colleagues  and  to  her  constitu- 
ents in  Maine  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
America  who  so  admired  her  that  she  was 
going  to  be  independent  and  tough  in  her 
legislative  responsibilities  and  that  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  follow  the  party 
line. 

In  spite  of  some  very  difficult  election 
campaigns.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  always 
adhered  to  a  two-pronged  philosophy  that 
became  a  trademark  in  her  political  career. 
One  of  these  was  her  perfect  attendance 
record  in  the  Congress.  She  held  until  1981 
the  alltime  consecutive  rollcall  voting  record 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate  with  2.941  consecutive  roll  call  votes. 
She  made  it  a  practice  never  to  campaign 
when  the  Senate  was  in  session.  The  second 
part  of  her  trademark  was  the  fact  that  she 
was  scrupulous  about  spending  very  little  on 
her  campaign.  This  frugality  won  wide  ap- 
proval among  her  constituents  and  was  a 
real  factor  in  her  vote  getting  record  as  she 
was  returned  to  the  Congress  for  term  after 
term. 

During  her  career  in  public  service  Sena- 
tor Smith  also  has  been  concerned  about 
the  relationship  of  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  She  always  has  been  a  champi- 
on of  the  role  of  free  enterprise  in  the  lives 
of  a  free  people.  Again,  in  her  own  words. 
Senator  Smith  recently  has  said: 

"I  believe  it  to  be  imperative  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  America  to  posture  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  as  a  cooperative 
team— respecting  one  another,  supporting 
one^ another,  defending  one  another— for 
tilt  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation.  ...  In  my  entire  political  career.  I 
have  been  outspoken  in  behalf  of  govern- 
ment—fair government— strong  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Government  and  free  enterprise 


'  Editor's  note.— Smltli.  Margaret  Chase.   'Decla 
ration  of  Conscience.  '  New  'york:  Doubleday.  1972. 


are   the   major   forces   in   making  America 
strong." 

This  philosophy  also  continues  to  be  part 
of  a  multifaceted  cornerstone  of  her  life  and 
work. 

After  her  retirement  from  the  Senate  in 
1973.  her  political  enemies  and  even  some  of 
her  constituents  apparently  expected  their 
Senator  to  settle  into  the  rocking  chair  in 
Skowhegan.  Very  quietly  she  began  a  new- 
career. 

This  new  career  is  in  education  rather 
than  politics.  She  has  served,  since  1973.  as 
a  visiting  professor  in  dozens  of  colleges  and 
universities  across  America.  She  has  de- 
scribed what  she  does  with  young  college 
people  as  "dialogue  rather  than  lecture" 
and  her  sessions  with  them  are  the  exciting, 
stimulating  give-and-take  of  conversation 
rather  than  the  passive  listening  of  the  lec- 
ture hall.  Her  objective,  in  her  own  words, 
has  been:  "In  my  effort  to  give  students 
straight  answers  from  my  long  experience.  I 
could  change  their  image  of  politicians  and 
open,  not  change,  their  minds,  on  national 
issues." 

In  addition  to  here  continuing  work  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  Senator  Smith  has 
served  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  various 
institutions  including  Northwood  Institute 
of  Midland.  Michigan.  She  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc..  of  Indi- 
anapolis and  chairman  of  the  Northwood 
Womens  Board.  Other  organizations  she 
has  served  include  Freedom  House  (Chair- 
man) in  New  York,  Sun  Life  Insurance  in 
Baltimore.  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Historical  Society  in  Washington,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Consuming  a  great  deal  of  the  Senators 
time  has  been  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  The  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Library 
Center  at  her  home  in  Skowhegan.  The 
founding  of  the  center  brings  to  fruition  one 
of  Senator  Smith's  most  cherished  desires. 
To  accomplish  it.  her  residential  property  in 
Skowhegan  has  been  transferred  to  North- 
wood  Institute  which  is  directing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  center.  It  will  consist  of  her 
home  with  an  extensive  addition  to  house 
the  library  of  records  and  other  papers  as 
well  as  the  memorabilia  of  her  long  life  of 
public  ser\'ice.  Again,  in  her  own  words,  she 
expresses  her  pleasure  in  the  library  and 
conference  center:  "It  seems  like  a  dream 
come  true  for  me.  my  home  remaining 
where  it  has  always  been  encouraging 
younger  people  to  turn  the  trend  toward  the 
free  enterprise  philosophy,  a  return  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  Out  of  all  this  I  look 
forward  to  the  feeling  that  there  will  be 
those  who  will  emerge  as  leaders  and  dedi- 
cated public  officials.  " 

Thus  has  Margaret  Chase  Smiths  most 
unusual  career  come  full  circle.  As  a  little 
girl  from  a  typical  family  in  Skowhegan, 
Maine,  she  rose  to  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  statesmanship  where  she 
worked  successfully  with  the  great  leaders 
of  the  world.  She  has  returned  to  her  early 
interest  in  helping  young  people  to  learn. 
Through  her  love  of  people  and  her  enthu- 
siastic vitality  she  has  secured  her  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  for  all  time  in  the  herit- 
age of  her  library  and  conference  center. 

The  bill  (S.  2461)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2461 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  Msembled,   That  the 


Federal  building  located  at  202  Harlow 
Street,  Bangor,  Maine,  shall  hereafter  be 
named  and  designated  as  the  "Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building".  Any  refer- 
ence in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal 
Building  ". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  legislation 
naming  Federal  buildings  in  Augusta 
and  Bangor,  ME,  after  former  Sena- 
tors Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  respectively. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has  seen 
fit  to  consider  this  measure  in  such  a 
speedy  fashion.  No  tribute  to  either  of 
these  individuals  could  adequately  rec- 
ognize their  accomplishments  in 
public  life,  but  this  action  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  show  in  a  very  modest 
way  how  much  Senators  Muskie  and 
Smith  are  appreciated  and  revered  by 
their  colleagues  and  their  country. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  many 
laudable  aspects  of  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith's  remarkable  career.  She 
was  the  first  woman  elected  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  placed  in  nomination  for 
President  by  a  major  political  party. 
There  are  many  such  accomplish- 
ments, but  when  I  think  of  Senator 
Smith  I  think  of  her  integrity,  her 
energy,  and  her  determination. 

She  was  a  loyal  Republican,  but  did 
not  hesitate  to  go  against  the  party 
grain  on  matters  of  conscience.  She 
was  a  graceful  and  sensitive  lady,  but 
also  a  tough-minded  and  relentless  ad- 
vocate for  the  interests  of  her  State 
and  Nation.  I  can  only  say  how  very 
proud  I  am  to  serve  in  the  seat  she 
held  so  long  and  so  well.  I  visited  Sen- 
ator Smith  a  few  weeks  ago  at  her 
home  in  Skowhegan,  ME,  where  she  is 
greatly  occupied  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Li- 
brary and  many  other  issues.  I  know 
how  very  much  this  tribute  will  mean 
to  her  today. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1979.  I 
found  in  Ed  Muskie  a  dependable 
friend  and  colleague  who  guided  me  in 
my  first  weeks  in  this  distinguished 
body.  This  did  not  keep  him  from 
being  a  ferocious  and  effective  oppo- 
nent on  those  issues  we  did  not  see 
eye-to-eye  on,  but  we  never  stopped 
working  together  on  issues  of  concern 
to  Maine  people.  I  will  never  forget 
how  fortunate  I  was  to  have  someone 
of  Eds  experience  and  knowledge  to 
work  with  in  those  early  days  of  my 
Senate  career. 

As  is  the  case  with  Senator  Smith, 
we  are  all  very  familiar  with  Ed's 
litany  of  accomplishments:  Governor 
of  Maine,  Senator,  and  Secretary  of 
State.  His  work  on  environmental 
issues  is  still  having  a  tremendous 
effect  on  our  Nation  to  this  day. 

But  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  know  Ed  outside  of  his  work  know  a 


man  who  is  sensitive,  curious,  enor- 
mously bright,  furmy,  and  warm.  His 
shoes  can  never  be  filled  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  is  honoring  him  in  this  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  Senate  has  been  very 
lucky  to  have  two  such  remarkable  in- 
dividuals grace  its  Halls,  and  this 
honor  being  accorded  them  today  is 
most  fitting. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  honor  two  of  our  distin- 
guished former  colleagues,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
with  the  passage  of  the  two  pieces  of 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

One  bill  names  the  Federal  building 
in  Bangor,  ME,  the  "Margaret  Chase 
Smith  Federal  Building.  "  The  other 
bill  names  the  Federal  building  in  Au- 
gusta, ME,  the  "Edmund  S.  Muskie 
Federal  Building.  " 

Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Muskie 
represented  the  State  of  Maine  in  a 
manner  that  also  made  them  national 
figures.  Their  contributions  to  the 
people  of  Maine  and  the  United  States 
endure  today. 

The  enactment  of  these  two  bills  is 
but  a  small  token  of  our  high  regard 
for  Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Muskie 
as  legislators,  colleagues,  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  welfare  of  this  country 
through  exemplary  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  bi- 
ographies of  Senator  Smith  and  Sena- 
tor Muskie,  from  "Leaders  in  Profile," 
which  were  written  while  each  of  our 
former  colleagues  was  serving  in  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leaders  in  Profile— The  United  States 

Senate 
maine— margaret  chase  smith.  republican 

■  1949-73' 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  h,as  alv^ays  spoken 
out  in  the  councils  of  the  Senate  for  the 
strongest  possible  national  defense  and  for  a 
firm  foreign  policy  to  match  it. 

Senator  Smith  is  ranking  Republican  on 
both  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  which  she  Chairs  the 
Reserve  General  Officer  Promotions  Sub- 
committee. The  Senator  is  third  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  second  ranking  on  its  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Smith  exercises  an  influence  over  the 
whole  range  of  national  defense.  No  other 
woman  has  ever  equaled  her  position  of 
power  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  a  Subcommittee  on  con- 
gested areas  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Representatives,  she 
travelled  throughout  the  country  in  1943  to 
find  the  cause  of  bottlenecks  in  the  Navy's 
war  effort.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  if  not 
the  only  Subcommittee  that  earned  a  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation,  which  was  awarded  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

When  the  long,  hard  months  of  Subcom- 
mittee work  were  over.  Mrs.  Smith  found 


herself  deeply  committed  to  the  cause  of 
bettering  national  defense  and  this  absorb- 
ing interest  has  continued  ever  since.  As  a 
Representative  she  served  on  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees through  three  of  her  five  terms  in  the 
House. 

She  introduced  the  first  Reserve  retire- 
ment legislation  in  1943  and  the  first  bill  to 
provide  drill  pay  for  Reservists.  She  also 
recommended  the  legislation  to  provide 
equal  death  and  disability  coverage  for  Re- 
serves on  active  duty.  This  policy  became 
known  as  the  Smith  Act.  Legislation  that 
eventually  led  to  the  executive  order  setting 
up  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  medal  was 
also  introduced  by  the  Senator. 

In  addition  to  these  pioneering  efforts. 
Senator  Smith  helped  write  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Persormel  Act  and  much  other  impor- 
tant military  legislation.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  supporters  of  retired  pay  recomputa- 
tion  after  1958  and  fought  harder  for  it 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate.  But  she  has 
gotten  far  less  national  attention  for  the 
good  things  she  has  done  than  for  the  not- 
so-good  things  she  has  prevented. 

Senator  Smith  has  worked  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Reser\'e  by  making  sure  that 
those  who  get  the  important  promotions 
earn  them.  She  carefully  reviews  the 
records  of  promotion  nominees,  particularly 
those  to  flag  and  general  rank,  and  has  re- 
peatedly blocked  unworthy  nominations. 
She  got  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
set  a  firm  policy  that  it  would  never  approve 
more  than  a  one-grade  promotion  at  a  time. 
The  action  came  after  she  had  blocked  two- 
grade  jumps  for  five  new  state  adjutants. 

In  1957  the  Senator  objected  to  Jimmy 
Stewart  "s  nomination  for  promotion  to  brig- 
adier general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Her 
grounds  for  opposition  were  partly  because 
the  famous  actor  had  not  taken  the  annual 
Reserve  training:  largely,  however,  because 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  was  qualified  for 
the  important  post.  Deputy  Director  of  Op- 
erations of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
scheduled  for  him  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Altogether,  Senator  Smith  thought  the 
nomination  was  an  unconscionable  business, 
and  other  Senators  agreed  with  her  and  the 
Committee  rejected  the  Stewart  nomination 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  13-to-O  against  his 
promotion  to  Brigadier  General. 

Two  years  later  Stewart's  promotion  came 
up  again  and  this  time  he  had  done  his 
training.  The  Senator  voted  in  his  favor,  but 
only  after  the  Pentagon  officially  changed 
Stewart's  assignment  to  public  information 
and  away  from  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Senator  Smith  played  an  important  role 
in  making  women  career  members  of  the 
service.  The  original  legislation  provided 
only  for  Reserve  status  for  women.  After 
convincing  herself  that  women  were  neces- 
sary in  the  military,  the  Senator  fought  to 
give  them  regular  status.  She  lost  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  26-1.  She  took 
the  fight  to  the  House  floor  where,  after 
bitter  debate,  she  lost  again,  by  a  54-45  vote. 
But  she  had  made  a  record.  She  got  the  De- 
fense Department  to  speak  out  and  finally 
w'on  when  the  bill  was  in  conference. 

One  important  piece  of  women's  legisla- 
tion she  did  originate  was  the  bill  providing 
regular  status  for  nurses. 

In  1957  the  Air  Force  asked  her  to  come 
on  active  duty  and  make  a  study  of  why 
technically  trained  men  were  leaving  the 
service.  The  Air  Force  felt,  quite  correctly  it 
turned  out.  that  men  would  talk  more  freely 
to  her  than  they  would  to  their  senior  offi- 
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cers.  Senator  Smith  spent  a  month  on  active 
duty,  conducted  over  300  interviews  with  all 
ranks  from  full  general  to  airman,  and 
wrote  a  101  page  report.  I  never  worked  so 
hard  in  my  life."  she  said,  recalling  the  as- 
signment recently. 

She  found  that  "job  dissatisfaction"  and 
lack  of  recognition,  what  the  professionals 
call  a  "psyche  income."  was  the  important 
reason  for  people  leaving  the  service,  even 
more  important  than  pay. 

According  to  the  Senator.  Pentagon  poli- 
cies on  the  Reserve  since  mid-December 
1964  have  resulted  in  undermining  and 
weakening  the  Reserve.  The  attempt  to 
push  the  illegal  proposed  merger  of  the  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard— without  legisla- 
tion—down the  throat  of  the  Congress  was 
blocked. 

In  Senator  Smith's  own  words:  "Had  the 
proposed  plan  gone  through,  the  Army  Re- 
serve would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  an  orga- 
nization having  any  units  since  all  units 
would  have  been  assigned  to  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Even  though  the  Congress 
fortunately  blocked  this  tragic  proposal,  the 
proposal  nevertheless  not  only  undermined 
the  morale  of  the  Reserve  but  put  the  Re- 
serve organization  and  training  in  disastrous 
limbo  for  far  too  long.  The  harmful  results 
still  linger." 

The  Senator  noted  that  not  only  did  Con- 
gress prevent  the  merger,  but  permanent 
legislation  was  enacted  into  law  to  preclude 
any  future  merger  since  the  Army  Reserve 
must  consist  in  part  of  units  organized  to 
serve  as  such. 

Maine's  distinguished  Senator  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  legislation  with  a  system 
provided  for  by  permanent  law  under  which 
Congress,  through  the  authorizing  conynit- 
tees.  will  annually  review  and  authorize  the 
Strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  of 
our  Reserve  components. 

Senator  Smith  has  served  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  As  the  ac- 
knowledged champion  of  Reserve  legislation 
in  Congress,  she  has  been  cited  for  her  serv- 
ice by  the  Air  Reserve  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association. 

Turning  to  America's  armament  capabil- 
ity. Senator  Smith  declared  that  during  the 
regime  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  there  was  a  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  strength  of  our  national  security 
and  defense  resulting  form  a  destructive 
two-fold  policy  and  theory  of  (a)  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  (b>  scaling  dowTi  our  military 
capability  toward  nothing  more  than  parity 
with  Russia  on  the  theory  that  such  parity 
would  result  in  stalemate  and  that  stale- 
mate would  result  in  peace.  The  Senator 
said  that  the  disastrous  results  of  this  policy 
and  theory  are  evident  from  our  weakened 
position  around  the  world. 

When  the  Senate's  debate  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  reached  its  climax.  Augiist  6th 
and  7th.  1969.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was 
spotlighted  in  her  finest  hour. 

As  time  approached  to  vote  on  her  amend- 
ment which  would  have  abolished  the  Safe- 
guard and  spent  the  money  on  general  re- 
search for  "another"  ABM.  she  held  her 
ninety-nine  Senatorial  colleagues  and  a 
packed  noisy  press  gallery  spellbound. 
Though  her  first  attempt  to  amend  the 
Safeguard  measure  perished  89  to  11  in  the 
voting.  Senator  Smith  was  not  finished. 

She  accepted  modifying  language,  by  Sen- 
ators Gore  and  Case,  and  tried  another 
amendment  which  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  50-50. 
but  her  ultimate  good  sense  came  through 
In  her  main  speech  if  not  In  the  countdown. 


It  was  in  her  estimate  of  Soviet  psycholo- 
gy that  Senator  Smith  surpassed  all  other 
members  in  sensibility.  Only  "our  offensive 
arsenal."  she  said,  has  restrained  the  Sovi- 
ets. Nothing  else  but  respect  for  American 
nuclear  might  "has  stayed  their  hands,"  at 
every  confrontation  from  Berlin  to  Cuba.  If 
"the  Russian  Kremlin  leaders"  (she  gave  no 
names)  could  advantageously  get  away  with 
an  attack,  they  would  let  loose  "all  of  their 
devastating  weapons  on  cities  as  well  as  mis- 
sile sites." 

Senator  Smith's  psychoanalysis  of  Soviet 
Russia  hit  its  high  point  when  she  said  that 
•dissent  .  .  .  violence  .  .  .  anarchy  .  .  ."  in 
the  United  States  was  a  reason  the  Russians 
would  not  shoot  their  missiles  at  us.  These 
men  in  the  Kremlin,  she  said,  had  "confi- 
dence" that  they  can  complete  "a  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  the  United  States  without 
firing  a  shot."  So  why  should  the  Kremlin 
leaders  destroy  American  resources  which 
they  "avidly  covet."  when  It  appeared  that 
"Americans  would  ultimately  deliver  this 
country  to  them.  " 

Senator  Smith,  an  advocate  of  Space  ex- 
ploration, has  stressed  that  our  Apollo 
project  was  not  intended  merely  as  a  race  to 
beat  Russia  to  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 
It  is  not  only  a  moon  program.  Instead,  the 
Senator  declared.  "It  is  designed  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  the  exploration  of  our 
universe,  and  the  various  spin-off  benefits 
that  now— not  just  tomorrow— provide  for 
improvement  in  our  health  and  enjoyment 
of  daily  living.' 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  daughter  of 
George  Emery  and  Carrie  (Murray)  Chase 
was  born  in  Skowhegan.  Maine  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1897.  She  attended  Skowhegan 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  Skowhe- 
gan high  school  in  1916. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  school  teacher,  a  tele- 
phone and  woolen  company  executive,  and  a 
circulation  manager  of  the  hometown 
weekly  owned  by  Clyde  H.  Smith. 

The  pivotal  event  in  her  life  was  her  mar- 
riage to  Clyde  Smith  on  May  14.  1930.  She 
served  on  the  Republican  State  Committee 
from  1930-36.  before  coming  to  Washington 
with  her  husband.  In  1937  when  her  hus- 
band came  to  Congress,  she  became  his  Con- 
gressional secretary  (he  did  not  like  the  idea 
but  she  talked  him  into  it).  As  such,  she 
soon  learned  her  way  around  and  was  drawn 
rapidly  into  the  very  center  of  the  political 
maelstrom.  After  three  years  Clyde  Smith 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  Knowing  himself  to 
be  dying— indeed  on  the  day  before  he 
died— he  appealed  to  the  electorate  to  put 
his  wife  into  his  office. 

Thus,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  embarked 
on  her  successful  political  career  in  June 
1940,  when  she  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Maine  in  the  76th  Congress.  Mrs.  Smith 
served  in  that  capacity  from  1940  to  1949. 

Vision  and  courage  being  substituted  for 
wealth,  Margaret  Chase  Smith  dropped  her 
seat  in  the  House  in  1948  and  gambled  ev- 
erything on  the  Senate.  The  gamble  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  Mrs.  Smith  won  out  in 
the  primaries  with  more  votes  than  all  of 
her  three  masculine  opponents  combined. 

She  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  high- 
est percentage  majority  and  the  greatest 
total  vote  majority  in  the  history  of  Maine. 
In  1954.  when  she  was  reelected  to  a  second 
full  six  year  term  in  the  Senate,  she  was  the 
top  vote-getter  of  all  candidates  for  all  of- 
fices. In  the  primary  she  set  a  new  record 
for  the  total  number  of  votes  received  in  a 
contested  primary. 


In  1960.  when  she  was  reelected  to  a  third 
full  six-year  term  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
third  successive  time  she  was  the  top  vote- 
getter  of  all  candidates  for  all  offices.  She 
set  a  then  new  all-time  record  for  Maine  in 
the  number  of  votes,  as  she  received  7,652 
more  votes  than  the  previous  record  set  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1956.  and  she  won 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  all  Republican 
Senatorial  candidates  nationally  making  her 
the  1960  top  vote-getter  of  all  Republican 
Senatorial  candidates. 

By  the  overwhelming  support  of  her  con- 
stituency. Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  re- 
elected in  the  1966  election  to  serve  the 
people  of  Maine  for  a  fourth  full  six-year 
term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Smith  is  the  only  woman  to  serve 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  She  is  the  only 
woman  to  ever  have  been  elected  to  four  full 
terms  in  the  United  States  Senate.  She  is 
also  the  first  woman  to  have  been  placed  in 
nomination  for  President  at  a  national  con- 
vention of  a  major  political  party.  In  the 
final  ballot  at  the  1964  Republican  National 
Convention,  she  received  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes. 

Senator  Smith  was  the  first  women  elect- 
ed to  a  leadership  post  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  being  unanimously  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  All  Republican 
Senators  on  January  10.  1967.  She  was  the 
first  Senator  to  hold  the  all-time  consecu- 
tive roll-call  voting  record  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Senate  with  2,941 
consecutive  roll  call  votes  without  a  miss. 

Senator  Smith  insists  upon  the  normal 
prerogatives  of  seniority,  insists  upon  taking 
equal  responsibility  and  never  shirking  a 
job,  and  at  the  same  time  insists  upon  not 
taking  any  prerogatives  that  would  not  be 
due  a  male  Senator  of  equal  seniority.  All 
politicians  love  the  spotlight  and  there  are 
opportunities  where  a  woman  could  take 
the  spotlight  away  from  more  senior  col- 
leagues; Mrs.  Smith  avoids  any  hint  of  such 
maneuvering. 

One  of  the  things  that  grew  out  of  this 
conscious  effort  at  balance  between  being  a 
lady  and  being  a  lawmaker  is  the  wearing  of 
a  ro.se,  which  has  become  Senator  Smith's 
trademark.  For  years  Mrs.  Smith  wore  suits 
so  as  not  to  over-emphasize  the  feminine 
aspect.  To  soften  the  severity  of  the  suit^ 
she  began  to  wear  a  rose  and  now  wears  one 
with  everything. 

The  Senator  rejected  President  Nixon's 
nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth  Jr.  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969. 
Senator  Smith  was  one  of  three  key  Repub- 
licans who  voted  against  Judge  G.  Harrold 
Carswells  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  April  9,  1970.  By  a  vote  of  51  to  45 
the  Senate  rejected  Judge  Carswells  confir- 
mation to  that  high  office.  When  members 
of  the  press  asked  Senator  Smith  to  elabo- 
rate on  her  opposition  to  the  nomination, 
the  Senator  clearly  stated.  "My  vote  speaks 
for  itself."  Senator  Smith  has  championed 
civil  rights,  but  has  made  it  clear  that  she 
has  no  patience  for  those  who  claim  that 
women  do  not  get  the  breaks.  "People  who 
get  the  breaks,  whether  women  or  men.  are 
usually  those  who  "make  the  breaks."  she 
declared. 

The  Senator  is  weary  of  the  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  battle  of  the  generations.  "I 
am  not  very  tolerant  of  older  people  who 
shake  their  heads  in  alarm  about  youth:  but 
I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  young  people 
who  can  only  condemn  and  criticize  the 
older  generation.  Every  younger  generation 
wants  to  achieve  identity  and  recognition 

rapidly    and    in    a    revolutionary    manner; 


every  older  generation  wants  youth  to 
become  independent  by  a  more  gradual  and 
evolutionary  process.  But  young  and  old 
have  si^ious  obligations  to  each  other.  Par- 
-^^^^jcnts^ave  the  responsibility  for  giving  their 
^^HllSren  the  best  in  rearing,  education,  and 
love  that  they  can.  Children  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  most  constructive 
use  of  what  they  are  given." 

Senator  Smith  is  a  good  strategist.  Some 
remarks  she  made  one  time  on  United 
States  military  power  in  relation  to  Russian 
power  might  have  caused  the  late  Soviet 
Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  to  call  her 
"the  devil  in  the  guise  of  a  woman." 

Senator  Smith  is  not  given  to  frequent 
orations,  knows  how  to  keep  her  own  coun- 
sel, and  speaks  only  when  she  has  some- 
thing to  say.  Bowdoin  College  noted  this 
quality  in  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  her  in  1952.  The  cita- 
tion reads.  "She  is  a  woman  of  conmion 
sense,  good  judgment  and  brevity  of 
speech." 

One  of  her  rare  Senate  speeches  came  in 
1950  and  is  known  as  Margaret  Chase 
Smith's  Declaration  of  Conscience.  It  was  at 
a  time  when  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  was  making  headlines  with  his 
charges  that  the  government  was  being  in- 
filtrated by  communists.  Senator  Smith  de- 
clared that  it  was  high  time  to  stop  charac- 
ter assassination  behind  the  cloak  of  Con- 
gressional immunity.  "The  American 
people,"  she  said,  "are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  innocent  people  smeared  and  guilty 
people  whitewashed.  "  She  said  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  were  "playing 
directly  into  the  Communist  design  to  con- 
fuse, divide  and  conquer."  She  wanted  a  Re- 
publican victory,  but  she  "didn't  want  to  see 
the  Republican  Party  ride  to  political  victo- 
ry on  the  four  horsemen  of  calumny— fear. 
Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  smear."  She  made 
no  mention  of  McCarthy,  although  he  was 
the  obvious  target  of  the  accusation.  This 
Declaration  of  Conscience  made  a  profound 
stir  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Senator  Smith  finds  a  national  sickness  in 
the  United  States,  similar  in  its  extent  and 
pernicious  effect  although  not  in  its  source 
to  the  sickness  of  McCarlhyism  which  she 
diagnosed  and  denounced  so  courageously 
two  decades  ago. 

On  June  1.  1970.  speaking  from  the  same 
Senate  desk.  Maine's  .senior  Senator  stated: 
"I  speak  today  because  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  great  threat  from  the  radical  left 
that  advocates  and  practices  violence  and 
defiance  of  the  law— again,  the  threat  of  the 
ultimate  result  of  a  reaction  of  repression. 

The  Senator  said  she  was  "not  proud  of 
the  way  in  which  our  national  television 
networks  and  campuses  have  been  made 
publicity  platforms  for  irresponsible  sensa- 
tionalism—nor am  I  proud  of  the  counter- 
criticism  against  the  networks  and  the  cam- 
puses that  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonableness  and  propriety  and  fanned, 
instead  of  drenching,  the  fires  of  division. 

The  Senator  warned.  "Extremism  bent 
upon  polarization  of  our  people  is  increas- 
ingly forcing  upon  the  American  people  the 
narrow  choice  between  anarchy  and  repres- 
sion. 

"And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  if  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  American 
people,  even  if  the  reluctance  and  misgiving, 
will  c+ioose  repression. 

"It  is  time  that  the  greater  center  of  our 
people."  she  continued,  "those  who  reject 
the  violence  and  unreasonableness  of  both 
the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left, 
searched  their  consciences,  mustered  their 


moral  and  physical  courage,  shed  their  In- 
timidated silence  and  declared  their  con- 
sciences." 

On  the  International  scene  the  Senator 
made  extensive  trips  throughout  the  world 
from  1944  through  1961.  Very  few  people 
have  conferred  with  as  many  leaders  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  as  she  has. 

Senator  Smith  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  because  of 
Russia's  rejection  of  a  proper  method  for  in- 
specting nuclear  facilities. 

The  Senator  favored  the  Space  Treaty  in 
1968  which  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  She  voted  for  the  1969  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Though  she  cast  her  ballot  for  the  1967 
ratification  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
Union  Consular  Treaty,  the  Senator  ex- 
pres.sed  the  "hope"  of  the  Senate  that  no 
consulates  would  be  established  until  the 
Vietnam  war  ended. 

Senator  Smith  has  clearly  stated.  "The 
defense  of  the  nation  is  not  alone  a  matter 
of  military  force.  It  depends  also  upon  for- 
eign policies  realistic  in  concept  and  un- 
flinching in  spirit." 

Edmund  S.  Muskie— Maine 
(Democrat.  1959-80) 

Edmund  S.  Muskie,  who  is  second  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  chairs  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  is  a  lending 
voice  on  the  protection  of  our  natural  envi- 
ronment in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Muskie  has  vigorously  sought  Congressional 
adoption  of  his  bill  creating  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  tall,  shy,  stern-faced  lawyer,  who 
became  the  first  Democratic  Senator  from 
Maine  in  forty-seven  years,  observed:  "Citi- 
zens are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  the 
cliche  that  foul  industrial  odors  represent 
the  smell  of  money. 

"The  philosophy  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1963  was  designed  to  encourage  state,  re- 
gional and  local  programs  to  control  and 
abate  pollution,  while  spelling  out  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  government  to  step 
into  interstate  situations  with  effective  en- 
forcement authority." 

According  to  the  Senator,  cleaning  up  the 
nation's  air  and  water  may  cost  about  $30 
billion  over  the  next  ten  years  and  about 
$120  billion  over  the  next  thirty-three  years. 

Muskie.  who  shepherded  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1965  through  the  Senate,  has  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  air 
pollution  control  program  has  been  its  fail- 
ure to  move  ahead  in  the  development  of 
ambient  air  quality  criteria. 

On  September  22.  1970  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  73  to  0,  approved  a  clean  air  bill  far 
broader  in  its  deadlines  and  penalties  than 
any  of  its  three  predecessors.  Muskie  was  a 
guiding  force  behind  the  Senate's  adoption 
of  the  measure— entitled  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  a  most  im- 
portant provision  of  the  bill  calls  for  an 
almost  pollution-free  automobile  engine  by 
1975.  Senator  Muskie  noted  that  the  meas- 
ure al.so  is  directed  tow'ard  stationary 
sources  of  air  pollution.  The  bill  provides 
for  national  air  quality  standards  for  ten 
major  contaminants.  The  Senate-approved 
legislation  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  designate 
major  air  quality  control  regions  and  stipu- 
lates that  areas  of  states  not  designated  will 
be  considered  air  quality  control  regions. 


The  bill  calls  for  national  air  quality  stand- 
ards which  would  "insure  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  persons"  and  national  goals 
"necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare from  any  known  or  anticipated  ef- 
fects." 
Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

1.  Enable  a  state  or  local  government  to 
adopt  air  quality  standards  and  emission 
standards  stricter  than  the  national  stand- 
ards. 

2.  Require  new  industrial  plants,  such  as 
steel  mills,  cement  plants  and  power  plants, 
to  achieve  emission  performance  based  on 
the  latest  control  technology. 

3.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  prohibit  any  emission  of 
pollutants  considered  extremely  hazardous 
to  health. 

4.  Call  for  criminal  and  civil  penalties  In 
the  case  of  violations  plus  authority  to  issue 
abatement  orders. 

Other  sections  of  the  Senate  measure  call 
for  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  for  re- 
search relating  to  fuels,  vehicles  and  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollution.  Individual 
citizens  would  be  permitted  to  file  suits  in 
courts  to  enforce  air  pollution  standards 
provided  they  notify  the  Secretary  before- 
hand. 

The  bill  also  would  protect  employees 
against  dismissal  if  they  appeared  in  actions 
against  their  employer.  Further,  an  office  of 
noise  abatement  would  be  established  in  the 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  department 
under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  measure. 

The  bill  went  to  a  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  where  the  conferees  en- 
gaged in  a  hard  struggle  before  agreeing  on 
a  compromise  measure  which  favored  much 
of  the  Senate's  version.  The  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970  passed  both 
Houses  and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Nixon. 

In  1973  Senator  Muskie  expressed  his  op- 
position to  President  Nixon's  effort  to  sus- 
pend air  pollution  emission  standards  in 
answer  to  the  fuel  shortage.  The  Senator 
pointed  out  that  the  President  failed  to  jus- 
tify this  action  and  Muskie  further  noted 
that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  from  Adminis- 
tration .sources  any  analysis  of  the  basis  for. 
or  implications  of.  this  policy.  The  Senator 
observed:  "The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  was  a 
novel  approach  to  legislation.  Scientific  and 
technical  judgments  were  the  basis  for  en- 
actment of  the  law.  The  law— not  regula- 
tions—set the  emission  standards  and  the 
deadlines.  The  Congress  utilized  the  best 
technical  and  scientific  evidence  available  in 
order  to  make  a  set  of  judgments  regarding 
clean  air  designed  to  protect  the  public 
health  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
data  bearing  upon  those  judgments  is.  of 
course,  the  product  of  on-going  research 
and  study.  As  new  information  is  developed 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  contin- 
ue to  evaluate  the  asumptions  on  which  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  based  and  to  consider 
modifications  reflecting  changes  in  those  as- 
sumptions. However,  it  is  improper  to  blame 
environmental  concerns  and  laws  for  the 
energy  crisis." 

Senator  Muskie  was  a  leading  spokemaji 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  enacted 
into  law.  The  landmark  Water  Quality  Act 
set  procedures  and  deadlines  for  establish- 
ing water  quality  standards  on  all  interstate 
streams  and  created  a  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  to  provide  na- 
tional leadership  In  the  clean  water  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendment  and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
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Act  of  1966  Initiated  a  massive  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  program  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  plans  to  re- 
store the  quality  of  the  entire  river  basin,  to 
prohibit  the  dumping  of  oil  and  other  pol- 
lutants from  boats  into  rivers,  harbors  and 
coastal  waters,  and  to  accelerate  a  research 
and  development  program  with  emphasis  on 
controlling  sewage  from  combined  sewers 
and  on  developing  more  efficient  methods 
of  joint  treatment  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial sewage. 

Muskie  has  also  underlined  the  need  for 
stricter  federal  curbs  on  thermal  pollution 
of  our  rivers  electric  power-generating 
plants. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  the  fouling  of 
beaches  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  sea- 
birds  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  because 
of  oil  tanker  accidents  have  justifiably 
stirred  an  international  protest. 

He  noted  that  representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing maritime  nations  meeting  in  London  in 
1967  agreed  upon  four  proposals  that  would 
significantly  strengthen  regulations  govern- 
ing tankers.  They  would  create  separate  sea 
lanes  for  tankers,  designate  certain  areas  in 
international  waters  from  which  they  would 
be  prohibited,  improve  the  inspection  of 
their  navigational  eauipment  and  provide 
for  international  licensing  of  tanker  cap- 
tains and  senior  officers. 

The  1970  Water  Pollution  Bill,  initiated 
by  Muskie's  Sutjcommittee  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  tightens  control  of 
pollution  of  waters  by  oil  and  sewage  from 
vessels  and  discharges  from  mines,  and  es- 
tablishes controls  of  thermal  pollution  from 
atomic  power  plants.  Senator  Muskie  has 
vigorously  sought  bigger  tax  incentives  for 
corporations  assuming  their  responsibility 
in  pollution. 

On  November  17.  1970  the  Maine  lawTnak- 
er  introduced  an  Ocean-Dumping  Bill  that 
would  require  permits  from  the  New  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for  any  dump- 
ing of  toxic  or  non-toxic  wastes  in  the 
oceans  or  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Senator 
noted  that  under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899,  all  dumping  in  navigable  waters 
is  prohibited  unless  a  permit  is  granted  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Senator  Muskie  in- 
dicated that  until  recently  the  Corps  almost 
never  enforced  this  law.  The  Senator  noted 
that  in  November  of  1971  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  73-to-O,  passed  a  measure  to  curb  the 
dumping  of  waste  materials  in  waters 
beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  House  adopted  similar 
legislation. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  which  originated  in 
Muskie's  Subcommittee,  became  law  when 
Congress  overrode  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Act.  Muskie  noted  that  the  objective  of 
the  bill  (S.  2770)  is  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integ- 
rity of  the  nation's  waters.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  objective  the  Act  sets  forth  a 
■'declaration  of  goals  and  policy"  that:  1) 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  the  naviga- 
ble waters  be  eliminated  by  1985:  2)  wherev- 
er attainable,  an  interim  goal  of  water  qual- 
ity which  provides  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife 
and  provides  for  recreation  in  and  on  the 
water  t>e  achieved  by  July  1.  1983:  3)  the  dis- 
charge of  toxic  pollutants  in  toxic  amounts 
be  prohibited;  4)  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance be  provided  to  construct  publicly 
owned  waste  treatment  works:  5)  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  planning 
processes  be  developed  and  implemented  to 
assure  adequate  control  of  sources  of  pollut- 


ants in  each  State:  and  6)  a  major  research 
and  demonstration  effort  be  made  to  devel- 
op technology  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  into  the  navigable 
waters,  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone,  and 
the  oceans.  The  states  are  declared  to  have 
the  primary  responsibility  and  right  to  im- 
plement such  a  goal. 

Senator  Muskie,  who  authored  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1969,  now  law,  em- 
phasizes that  "we  must  begin  to  consider 
some  way  to  attach  the  cost  of  solid  waste 
disposal  to  the  value  of  the  products  we  use 
but  do  not  consume."  He  maintains  that 
"incentives  for  effective  solid  waste  manage- 
ment should  be  related  to  the  persistency  of 
the  product  in  the  environment." 

Senator  Muskie  has  disagreed  with  those 
conservationists  who  would  stop  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth  to  protect  its  envi- 
ronment. The  Senator  contends  that  a 
growing  modern  technology  would  be 
needed  to  provide  a  better  quality  of  life  for 
all  human  beings.  However,  he  has  empha- 
sized that  the  growth  would  have  to  be  "dis- 
ciplined" and  that  people  would  have  to  do 
without  products  that  merely  "titilate  our 
consumer  appetites.  " 

Edmund  Sixtus  Muskie  was  born  on 
March  28.  1914  in  Rumford.  Maine  where 
his  father,  Stephen  Marciszewski,  a  tailor, 
had  emigrated  from  Poland.  The  small  mill 
town  also  lured  immigrants  of  French-Cana- 
dian. Irish,  and  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 

The  timid  youth  began  to  emerge  in  high 
school,  where  he  joined  the  debating  team 
and  put  his  towering  height  to  work  as  a 
high-scoring  center  in  basketball.  He  grad- 
uated from  Pumford  High  School  in  1932 
and  worked  his  way  through  Bates  College 
in  Lewiston  as  a  bellhop  at  a  summer  resort 
and  as  a  college  waiter  and  dormitory  proc- 
tor. He  graduated  cum  laude  in  1936  and  at- 
tended Cornell  Law  School,  where  he 
earned  his  L.L.B.  three  years  later. 

He  was  establishing  a  law  practice  in  Wa- 
terville,  Maine,  when  World  War  II  called 
him  to  duty.  For  the  duration  of  the  con- 
flict, he  served  as  a  junior  officer  on  de- 
stroyer escorts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Returning  to  Waterville.  the  inexperi- 
enced lawyer  found  clients  scarce.  However, 
he  did  capture  the  heart  of  one.  the  former 
Jane  Gray  of  Waterville.  On  May  29,  1948 
they  were  married.  The  couple  has  five  chil- 
dren. 

When  local  Democratic  leaders,  hunting 
fresh  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  in 
1946  approached  him,  young  Ed  Muskie 
readily  accepted.  The  New  Deal  had  cement- 
ed his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  recalls,  and  "I  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  be  in  the  legislature  once,  while  I 
was  waiting  for  my  law  practice  to  build 
up.  "  Muskie  won  and  was  quickly  captivated 
by  politics. 

In  1947  he  was  defeated  in  a  bid  to  become 
the  mayor  of  Waterville.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1948  and  1950.  In 
1948  he  became  the  floor  leader  of  the 
handful  of  Democrats  in  the  body. 

He  also  was  chairman  of  the  Maine  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  the  Hoover  report,  the 
study  led  by  the  President  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government. 

Soon  after  his  second  reelection  to  the 
legislature,  he  resigned  to  become  Maine's 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

He  left  that  post  in  1952  to  become 
Maine's  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man. The  rising  politician  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  preside  over  the  near 
collapse  of  the  state's  shaky  party.  Dwight 
Eisenhower's  triumph  over  Adlai  Stevenson 


wiped  out  the  federal  patronage  that  had 
sustained  Democratic  Party  workers  for 
years.  And  political  misfortune  was  com- 
pounded by  personal  disaster.  Early  in  1953. 
while  working  on  a  second-story  addition  to 
his  home.  Muskie  fell  and  broke  his  back. 
Almost  a  year  passed  before  he  was  fully  re- 
covered, and  by  then  he  was  almost  depleted 
financially. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  he  defeated  the  In- 
cumbent, Burton  M.  Cross,  to  become 
Maine's  first  Democratic  Governor  in  two 
decades.  He  also  became  a  star  attraction  to 
various  Democrats  in  the  Midwest.  As  the 
nation's  first  Polish-American  Governor,  he 
was  invited  to  various  Pulaski  Day  ceremo- 
nies and  Kosciusko  festivals. 

In  Augusta.  Muskie  found  that  his  state 
was  suffering  from  the  exodus  of  New  Eng- 
land's textile  industry  to  the  South,  where 
labor  was  cheaper.  After  initiating  an  anti- 
water  pollution  program.  Muskfe  created  a 
Department  of  Economic  Development  to 
try  to  reverse  the  flight  of  industry. 

In  his  bid  for  Washington,  Ed  Muskie 
rolled  up  60  percent  of  the  1958  vote  to 
become  the  first  popularly  elected  Demo- 
cratic Senator  in  Maine's  history.  In  1964 
and  1970  Muskie  was  returned  to  Washing- 
ton by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote  of 
the  people  of  Maine. 

To  carry  and  create  the  message  of  party 
unity,  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  Senate 
early  chose  him  as  Chairman  of  its  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee  in  1967. 

On  August  29.  1968  Presidential  nominee 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  chose  Edmund 
Muskie  as  his  running  mate  for  the  Vice 
Presidential  spot  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Like  Humphrey,  Muskie  gave  top  priority  to 
reconciliation  within  the  badly  split  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Humphrey  also  handed  Muskie 
the  mantle  of  urban  affairs  specialist. 

At  that  time.  Muskie  commented.  "Jeffer- 
son once  said:  "When  we  begin  to  pile  people 
upon  people  in  the  cities,  as  they  do  in 
Europe,  we  will  begin  to  eat  each  other.' 
Historically,  where  societies  have  broken 
down  it's  been  in  big  cities— whether  Paris 
under  Louis  XVI  or  Leningrad  under  the 
Czars— where  affluence  and  misery  were 
juxtaposed.  That's  something  I've  been 
working  on  in  the  Senate,  urban  problems. 
The  country  is  so  darn  big.  the  problems  so 
complex,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  so  gigan- 
tic, we've  got  to  find  new  ways  to  strengthen 
local  governments;  it's  the  best  place,  more- 
over, for  citizens  to  learn  how  to  partici- 
pate." 

In  1972  Muskie  abandoned  the  active  pur- 
suit of  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion that  he  began  with  bright  promise.  He 
faced  the  moment  of  truth  with  dignity  and 
fortitude.  In  the  light  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  results,  he  recognized 
that  the  long  primary  trail  had  become  a 
journey  into  exile. 

Muskie  has  declared  that  Congress  should 
find  out  what  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation guidelines  are  on  surveillance  of 
public  figures  and  citizens.  In  Senator  Mus- 
kie's opinion,  "there  is  no  justification  for 
any  part  of  the  federal  intelligence  commu- 
nity surreptitiously  observing  and  reporting 
on  legitimate  political  activities  which  do 
not  affect  our  national  security  or  which  do 
not  involve  a  potential  crime."  The  Senator 
indicated  that  the  F.B.I,  was  on  the  scene 
during  forty  to  sixty  separate  rallies  of  con- 
servation-minded citizens  in  1970  and  re- 
corded the  activities  of  those  present.  Sena- 
tor Muskie  has  suggested  that  Congress 
commission  an  inquiry  of  its  owrn  and  has 


urged  creation  of  a  civilian  review  agency  to 
scrutinize  all  intelligence  operations. 

In  order  to  provide  the  essential  informa- 
tion about  Government  needed  by  Congress 
and  the  public.  Muskie  introduced  the 
Truth  in  Government  Act  of  1972.  This  leg- 
islation would  create  an  Independent  board 
with  authority  to  lift  secrecy  labels  from 
government  documents.  Under  Muskie's 
plan,  the  board  could  make  a  document 
public  after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  And  at 
anytime,  this  board  could  send  relevaint  doc- 
uments to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

"Whatever  the  facts  are."  Muskie  said, 
"they  cannot  inflict  more  damage  than  a 
rising  tide  of  disbelief.  We  must  give  people 
a  reason  to  believe  anew  in  their  ability  to 
control  the  great  events  which  shape  and 
alter  their  fate.  And  that  is  why  the  board 
must  be  an  independent  board  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  fact."  The  Senator  said 
his  plan  would  give  the  President  and  the 
departments  the  strongest  incentive  to  be 
frank  about  the  facts,  which  would  in  any 
case  be  made  public  almost  Immediately  or 
soon  afterwards.  And  at  this  same  time,  an 
independent  board  could  protect  the  nation- 
al security  without  using  it  is  an  excuse  to 
hide  blunders  or  launch  covert  policies. 
Muskie  reintroduced  legislation  to  supervise 
Executive  secrecy  practices  in  1973  by  writ- 
ing strict  standards  for  the  classification 
and  declassification  of  information  and  by 
establishing  a  process  to  review  and  contest 
excessive  secrecy. 

Holding  firmly  to  his  belief  that  a  democ- 
racy works  best  when  the  people  have  all 
the  information  that  the  security  of  the 
nation  permits,  Muskie  cosponsored  and 
voted  for  the  1974  legislation  proposing 
changes  in  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
designed  to  strengthen  public  access  to  gov- 
ernment documents.  This  legislation,  S. 
2543,  included  Muskie's  amendment  No. 
1356.  His  amendment  will  enable  courts  to 
award  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  to  plaintiffs 
who  successfully  contest  agency  withhold- 
ing of  information.  The  Senator  noted  that 
the  price  of  a  court  suit  has  too  long  been  a 
deterrent  to  legitimate  citizen  contests  of 
government  secrecy  claims.  The  1974  legisla- 
tive package,  in  the  form  of  17  amendments 
to  the  original  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
passed  in  1966  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  was  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  Congress  but  was' vetoed  by  President 
Ford  on  October  17th.  However,  the  Con- 
gress mustered  enough  votes  to  override  the 
President  veto  and  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974  became  law. 

In  the  Senate  Muskie  is  a  member  of  the 
following  Senate  Committees:  Government 
Operations,  and  Public  Works.  He  relin- 
quished his  membership  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  assume  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Budget. 

In  his  first  few  months  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  helped  manage  a  bill  that 
established  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  The  Commis- 
sion was  comprised  of  cabinet  members,  con- 
gressmen, governors  and  mayors.  A  Muskie 
amendment  added  $100,000  to  the  Commis- 
sion's budget. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  of  the  Senate 
Governmental  Operations  Committee. 
Muskie  introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide 
a  special  forum  for  learning  more  about  the 
problems  which  will  be  caused  by  advancing 
technology,  and  about  the  ways  that  science 
and  technology  can  provide  solutions  to 
these  problems.  It  is  to  be  a  study  commit- 


tee, with  no  jurisdiction  over  legislation.  It 
would  have  no  permanence,  its  life  being 
limited  to  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
would  render  a  comprehensive  report.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
standing  committees,  but  rather  would  pro- 
vide a  muchrneeded  central  source  of  infor- 
mation not  rtow  available  to  the  Senate. 

Maine's  senior  Senator  has  observed  that 
over  the  past  decade,  the  power  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  a 
policy-making  agency  has  greatly  increased. 
In  the  past  four  years,  the  OMB  has 
emerged  as  a  force,  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  determining  domestic  priorities 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment. For  this  reason,  the  Senator  support- 
ed S.  518.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  A 
modified  version  of  the  bill  is  now^  law . 

Senator  Muskie  vigorously  worked  for 
Congressional  adoption  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  which  was  enacted  into  law.  Muskie, 
Chairman  of  the  new  Budget  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  noted  that  the  bill  created  a  15- 
member  Budget  Committee  in  the  Senate 
and  a  similar  23-member  Committee  in  the 
House,  the  Budget  Committees  will  be  the 
vocal  points  for  all  information  and  analy- 
ses relating  to  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mended fiscal  policies  and  budget  priorities 
and  would  be  responsible  for  recommending 
a  Congressional  budget  to  their  respective 
House  each  Spring.  He  further  noted  that 
the  bill  established  a  Congressional  Budget 
Office  with  a  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
appointed  for  a  four-year  term  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  Pro 
Tem  of  the  Senate.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  will  be  a  nonpartisan  staff  to 
assist  the  Budget  Committees  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  provide  informational  and  ana- 
lytical services  on  the  budget  generally  to 
other  committees  and  members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Mu.skie  has  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  to 
restore  the  basic  premise  of  our  system  of 
taxation— that  taxes  be  measured  by  ability 
to  pay  and  that  citizens  with  equal  re- 
sources make  equal  contributions  to  the 
costs  of  government.  On  February  28.  1973, 
he  introduced  S.  1036,  a  bill  to  aimend  the 
tax  code  with  respect  to  legislative  activity 
by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations. 
On  March  15th  he  introduced  S.  1255,  a 
measure  to  reform  State  property  taxes  by 
relieving  excessive  property  taxes  on  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  and  encourage  states  to 
reform  unsatisfactory  local  property  tax  ad- 
ministration, and  on  April  2nd,  the  Senator 
offered  S.  1439.  a  bill— the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1973— to  reform  the  federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  laws. 

Senator  Muskie's  star  legislative  perform- 
ance came  in  August.  1966.  during  a  tense 
summer  for  many  cities.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  win  support  for 
the  first  major  undertaking  of  its  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  the  Model  Cities  bill.  The 
bill's  radical  features  of  encouraging  experi- 
ments in  city  government  had  found  little 
favor  in  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  adminis- 
tration strategists  looked  to  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  the 
depository  of  most  housing  and  urban  legis- 
lation, for  a  champion.  Their  search  did  not 
end  until  they  came  dowm  to  the  sixth-rank- 
ing Democrat,  Muskie  of  Maine.  At  first 
Muskie  was  critical  of  HUD's  presentation 
as    too    vague    and    technical,    and    before 


taking  up  the  cause  he  put  several  clarifying 
amendments  and  new  sections  into  the  bill. 
The  new  sections  allowed  smaller  cities  to 
participate  in  funds  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning and  encouraged  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
Senator  called  at  the  White  House  to  detail 
reasons  why  he  did  not  believe  the  original 
bill  could  pass.  He  personally  steered  the 
committee  revised  version  through  rough 
seas  in  the  Senate.  Following  the  passage  of 
the  Model  Cities  Bill  by  a  vote  of  53-22. 
Muskie  was  almost  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
benediction. 

The  Senator  has  vigorously  supported  fed- 
eral aid  to  assist  our  schools  and  colleges 
and  has  worked  for  increased  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  for  our  older  citizens.  To  curb  in- 
flation. Muskie  favors  equitable  wage  and 
price  controls.  The  Senator,  who  has  intro- 
duced his  own  Revenue  Sharing  Act  in  1971, 
supported  and  voted  for  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  adopted  by  Congress  in  1972  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  The  Sena- 
tor supports  a  federal  welfwe  takeover,  rec- 
ognizing that  poverty  like  so  many  other 
problems  called  "urban"  is  national  in  scale. 
He  is  a  champion  of  the  small  businessman 
and  was  a  guiding  force  behind  the  Senate 
approval  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  which  became  law. 

Muskie  has  noted  that  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
hammered  out  a  measure  to  curb  illegal  use 
of  foreign  banks.  The  Senator,  who  played  a 
major  role  in  the  Senate  passage  of  the  bill, 
stated  that  the  bill  intends  to  curb  the  use 
of  secret  foreign  bank  accounts  for  illegal 
purposes.  The  bill  passed  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Senator  Muskie  has  made  it  clear  that  we 
must  open  the  Highway  Trust  FMnd  to 
permit  each  community  complete  flexibility 
to  determine  local  transportation  priorities. 
"The  option  of  mass  transit,  including  rail 
transit,  must  be  funded  on  an  equal  basis 
with  highways."  The  Senator,  a  co-author 
of  legislation  to  broaden  the  use  of  highway 
trust  funds,  supported  the  House-Senate 
conference  agreement  on  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  now  law,  as  "a  modest 
beginning"  toward  reshaping  and  redirect- 
ing transportation  policies  and  priorities. 
The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  allows  the 
use  of  $200  million  in  trust  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  buses  in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  and 
gives  urban  areas  the  choice  of  using  any 
part  of  the  $800  million  in  urban  system 
trust  funds  for  rail  or  other  mass  transit 
systems  in  Fiscal  Year  1976.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  $3  billion  for  the  Federal  Urban 
Mass  Transit  program  and  gives  communi- 
ties advance  contract  authority  for  public 
transportation  systems. 

"We  must  turn  away  from  our  sole  reli- 
ance on  the  private  automobile.  This  move 
can  be  made  rationally,  and  with  minimum 
social  and  economic  disruption  if  we  begin 
to  move  now— so  that  is  a  result  of  planned 
public  policy,  rather  than  a  response  to  a 
crisis  which  may  be  still  a  decade  away,"  the 
Senator  has  stated.  Muskie  noted  that  1974 
opened  a  new  era  for  mass  transit  when  the 
Congress  approved  and  President  Ford 
signed  into  law  the  landmark  Mass  Transit 
Bill  providing  $11.8  billion  over  six  years 
and  authorizing  federal  funds  for  operating 
subsidies. 

In  1971  Senator  Muskie  relinquished  his 
membership  on  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  January  of  1971  the  Senator 
embarked  on  a  tour  that  took  him  to  Israel, 
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the  United  Arab  Republic.  Russia  and  West 
Germany. 

The  Senator  emphasizes  that  "American 
foreign  policy  must  include  a  pledge  for  Is- 
rael's security."  On  his  visit  to  Russia. 
Muskie  met  with  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosy- 
gin  in  a  Kremlin  meeting  lasting  nearly  four 
hours.  There  was  discussion  on  the  need  for 
"understanding"  on  Iwth  sides.  They  also 
talked  about  improving  trade  and  limiting 
strategic  arms.  Senator  Muskie  voted  for 
the  Trade  Bill  of  1974  (H.R.  10710).  This 
bill,  now  law.  opens  up  new  opportunities 
for  trade  with  nonmarket  countries,  and 
with  developing  countries,  under  carefully 
prescribed  conditions.  It  also  provides  for 
Congressional  oversight  of  all  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

In  military  affairs,  Muskie  has  proposed 
that  Washington  suspend  testing  of  the 
multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicle  (MIRV)  for  six  months  and  see  what 
Moscow  does.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  respond 
with  a  similar  suspension,  the  Senator 
argues,  the  United  States  could  extend  its 
own  moratorijm  indefinitely.  If  they  did 
not.  our  experiments  could  be  resumed 
without  any  real  loss  in  terms  of  security. 
Muskie  declares  that  the  risks,  in  fact,  are 
minimal,  while  the  gains  might  be  apprecia- 
ble on  l)oth  sides.  The  Senator  noted  that 
former  President  Nixon's  position  was  that 
a  MIRV  siispension  should  be  negotiated. 

The  senior  Senator  of  Maine,  who  voted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  interim  United 
States-Soviet  Union  agreement  to  freeze  a 
major  part  of  their  offensive  nuclear  arse- 
nals for  five  years,  contends  that  the  test  of 
intentions  could  have  much  greater  signifi- 
cance to  national  and  international  .security 
than  any  weapons  test. 

Senator  Muskie.  who  served  on  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield's  1966  Southeast  Asia  Mis- 
sion, has  observed  that  our  experience  in 
Indochina  has  been  a  tragic  demonstration 
that  our  foreign  policy  affects  us  no  less 
than  it  affects  other  nations.  Muskie  stated, 
"Foreign  policy  is  not  a  game.  It  should  be  a 
means  for  allowing  us  to  get  on  with  what 
ought  to  be  our  fundamental  tasks— of 
building  a  whole  society  here  in  America, 
and  of  helping  other  nations  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  citizens.  The  time 
has  come  to  return  to  these  tasks." 

Floor  manager  of  the  War  Powers  Act  in 
the  Senate  and  one  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
Senator  Muskie  has  indicated  that  he  was 
pleased  by  the  results  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  war  powers  legislation. 
"The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  take  the  nation  into  war  and  to 
regulate  use  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  The  legisla- 
tion api^ed  to  on  October  4th  reaffirms  this 
Conf .'lUtional  principle  and  defines  more 
precisely  the  respective  spheres  of  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  powers  in  this  area.  " 
the  Maine  lawmaker  explained.  In  Novem- 
ber 1983,  Congress  overrode  a  Presidential 
veto  and  enacted  the  War  Powers  Act  (S. 
440)  into  law. 

The  Senator  maintains  that  "in  a  world 
where  distrust  and  hostility  still  run  deep, 
where  the  aims  of  nations  continue  to  differ 
in  fundamental  respects,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
but  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  exercise  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  restraint  which 
are  necessary  if  man  is  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  peace." 


ORGAN  PROCUREMENT  AND 
TRANSPLANTATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2048)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  and 
an  Organ  Procurement  and  Transplan- 
tation Registry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  Act  ". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1  >  the  lack  of  suitable  donor  organs  for 
patients  awaiting  surgery  is  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  all  organ  transplant  programs: 

(2)  a  number  of  patients  waiting  for  donor 
organs  face  certain  death  within  a  predict- 
able time  period: 

(3)  the  absence  of  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive systems  to  solicit,  identify,  and  match 
organ  donors  with  transplant  patients  has 
forced  such  patients  and  their  families  to 
resort  to  public  appeals  through  the  mass 
media  in  order  to  procure  the  organs  needed 
for  transplantation: 

(4)  a  cooperative  relationship  between  an 
informed  public  and  a  receptive  medical 
community  is  necessary  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  procurement  of  organs  for  trans- 
plantation: and 

<5)  there  is  a  need  for  additional  medical 
centers   which   are   capable   of   performing 
human  organ  transplant  surgery. 
TITLE     I-TASK     FORCE     ON     ORGAN 
PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPLANTA- 
TION ESTABLISHMENT 
Sec.  101.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  under  the 
authority    of    section    301    of    the    Public 
Health  Ser\ice  Act.  establish  a  Task  Force 
on    Organ    Procurement    and    Transplanta- 
tion. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shall  assess 
the  nature  and  extent  of  public  and  private 
efforts  that  are  needed  to  create  a  widely 
known,  well  defined,  and  effective  organ 
procurement  system,  and  shall  develop  a 
plan  to  assure  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional organ  donor  network  and  organ  pro- 
curement system  which  emphasizes  involve- 
ment by  the  private  sector  and  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  existing  organ  procure- 
ment programs  and  services. 

(b)  The  plan  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include— 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  factors  that  affect 
and  determine  the  availability  of  organs  for 
transplantation: 

(2)  a  specification  and  claiification  of 
mechanisms  that  exist  or  can  be  developed 
in  the  private  sector  to  identify  potential 
organ  donors,  encourage  health  care  provid- 
ers to  promptly  notify  appropriate  organiza- 
tions of  the  availability  of  organs  for  trans- 
plant, provide  for  rapid  matching  of  donors 
with  appropriate  organ  recipients,  facilitate 
the  removal  of  organs,  maintain  the  viabili- 
ty of  organs,  and  transport  organs  to  appro- 
priate organ  recipients,  including  mecha- 
nisms such  as  a  national  donor  identifica- 
tion system: 

(3)  provisions  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  health  profe.ssionals.  including  physi- 


cians, nurses,  and  hospital  and  emergency 
care  personnel: 

(4)  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public,  the  clergy,  law  enforcement 
officers,  members  of  local  fire  departments, 
and  other  agencies  and  individuals  that  may 
be  instrumental  in  effecting  orgam  procure- 
ment; 

(5)  an  identification  of  barriers  to  the  do- 
nation of  organs  to  pediatric  patients,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of — 

(A)  barriers  to  the  improved  Identification 
of  pediatric  organ  donors  and  their  families 
and  pediatric  organ  recipients: 

(B)  current  health  care  ser\'ices  provided 
for  pediatric  patients  who  need  organ  trans- 
plantation and  organ  procurement  proce- 
dures, systems,  and  programs  which  affect 
such  patients: 

(C)  cultural  factors  affecting  the  family 
with  respect  to  the  donation  of  the  organs 
of  a  minor:  and 

(D)  ethical  and  economic  issues  relating  to 
organ  transplantation  needed  by  chronically 
ill  pediatric  patients: 

(6)  recommendations  for  the  conduct  and 
coordination  of  conti.iuing  research  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  tiie  transplantation  of 
organs: 

(7)  an  analysis  of  barriers  to  the  interstate 
transportation  of  organs  for  transplanta- 
tion: 

(8)  an  analysis  of  the  factors  involved  in 
insurance  reimbursement  for  transplant 
procedures  by  private  insurers  and  the 
public  sector: 

(9)  an  analysis  of  the  factors  relating  to 
insurance  reimbursement  for  long-term  im- 
munosuppressive drug  therapy  for  organ 
transplant  patients  by  private  insurers  and 
the  public  sector:  and 

(10)  an  assessment  of  need  for  additional 
medical  centers  which  are  capable  of  per- 
forming human  organ  transplant  surgery 
and  recommendations  for  the  expeditious 
establishment  of  such  centers. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  103.  <a)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nineteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary). 

(2)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  (or  the  designee  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral). 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (or  the  designee  of  the  Director). 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (or  the  designee 
of  the  Administrator). 

(5)  Seven  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  who  represent 
health  professionals  with  expertise  in  the 
field  of  organ  transplantation,  including 
physicians,  nurses,  and  hospital  and  emer- 
gency care  personnel. 

(6)  Two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  who  represent  private 
health  insurers. 

(7)  Four  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  who  represent  the 
clergy,  patient  advocacy  organization,  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

(8)  Two  individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  and  who  have  experience 
with  respect  to  organ  procurement. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Task  Force  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  A  vacancy  in  the  Task 
Force  shall  not  affect  its  powers. 


(c)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Task  Force. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(e)  Eleven  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Task  Force  shall  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  establishes  the 
Task  Force  under  section  101.  Thereafter, 
the  Task  Force  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
shall  meet  at  least  three  times  during  the 
life  of  the  Task  Force. 

(g)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  each  day  (including  traveltime)  during 
which  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Task  Force.  Each  member  of  the  Task  Force 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Task  Force,  all  members  of 
the  Task  Force  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

director  and  staff  of  task  force 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  person- 
nel as  the  Task  Force  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  the  addi- 
tional personnel  of  the  Task  Force  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  may  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Task  Force,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  procure  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Task  Force,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Task  Force 
to  assist  the  Task  Force  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Task 
Force  with  such  administrative  and  support 
services  as  the  Task  Force  may  request. 

report 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Task  Force  may  transmit 
to  the  President,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  interim 
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reports  as  the  Task  Force  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Task  Force  is  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  101,  the 
Task  Force  shall  transmit  a  final  report  to 
the  President,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  final  report 
of  the  Task  Force  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Task  Force  and  such  recommendations 
as  the  Task  Force  considers  appropriate. 
definitions 

Sec.  106.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

( 1 )  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Task  Force"  means  the  Task 
Force  on  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation established  under  section  101. 

termination 
Sec  107.  The  Task  Force  shall  terminate 
one  month  after  the  date  on  which  the  Task 
Force  transmits  the  final  report  required 
under  section  105  to  the  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TITLE  II-PACILITATION  OF  ORGAN 
PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPLANTA- 
TION 

establishment  of  program 
Sec  201.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  K— Organ  Transplants 

"establishment  of  organ  procurement  and 

transplanatation  registry 

Sec.  399A.  (a)  Under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301,  the  Secretary  shall  sissure  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  in  the  private 
sector  of  an  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Registry  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b).  To  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  a  total  amount  not  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Registry  shall— 

•■(1)  promote  the  establishment,  in  one  lo- 
cation or  by  coordinating  regional  centers, 
of- 

"(A)  a  national  registry  of  individuals  who 
need  organs  for  transplantation: 

"(B)  a  national  registry  of  individuals 
who.  prior  to  their  death,  have  voluntarily 
made  commitments  to  donate  organs  for 
transplantation  and  be  listed  in  the  registry, 
which  shall  include  provisions  to— 

"(i)  permit  any  such  individual,  prior  to 
death,  to  rescind  any  commitment  made  by 
such  individual  to  donate  organs  and  be 
listed  in  the  registry: 

"(ii)  require  a  health  care  provider  who 
cared  for  any  such  individual  at  the  time  of 
death  of  such  individual  to,  prior  to  releas- 
ing any  organ  of  such  individual  for  dona- 
tion, verify  through  the  registry  the  com- 
mitment of  such  individual  to  donate  such 
organ:  and 

"(iii)  ensure,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  criteria  established  by 
health  care  providers  governing  the  confi- 
dentiality of  medical  records,  access  to  the 
registry  for  physicians  and  other  health 
care  professionals:  and 
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"(C)  a  national  system  to  match  organs 
available  for  donation  with  Individuals 
listed  In  the  registry  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A): 

"(2)  assure  the  operation  of  a  twenty-four- 
hour  telephone  service  to  facilitate  the 
matching  of  organs  with  individuals  Includ- 
ed in  the  registry  described  In  paragraph 
(i)(A): 

"(3)  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
quality  for  the  acquisition  and  transporta- 
tion of  donated  organs: 

•■(4)  promote  the  coordination,  as  appro- 
priate, of  the  transportation  of  donated 
organs  to  transplant  centers: 

"(5)  provide  information  to  the  public  and 
to  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
regarding  organ  donation:  and 

"(6)  develop,  prepare,  and  distribute,  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  governmental 
and  private  entities,  model  uniform  national 
organ  donor  cards  in  order  to— 

"(A)  Eissure  participation  in  the  national 
registry  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B):  and 

"(B)  assure  the  continuation  of  a  system 
of  organ  donor  cards  under  which  individ- 
uals may  agree  to  donate  organs  for  trans- 
plantation without  participation  in  such 
registry. 

■■(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terra 
organ'  means  the  human  kidney,  liver, 
heart,  lung,  bone  Marrow,  and  any  other 
human  organ  or  tissue  included  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation. 

"assistance  for  organ  procurement 
organizations 

"Sec.  399B.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  for  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  initial  of)er- 
ation  of  organ  procurement  organizations 
described  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)(A)  No  grant  authorized  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
until  30  days  after  the  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  transmits 
the  final  report  required  under  section 
105(b)  of  the  Organ  Procurement  and 
Transplantation  Act. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  such 
grants  are  made  in  a  manner  that  is  not  in- 
consistent with  any  recommendation  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Organ  Procurement  and 
Transplantation  contained  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  that  address- 
es the  issue  of  Federal  as§j§tance  for  organ 
procurement  agencies. 

■■(b)(1)  An  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tion for  which  grants  may  beimade  under 
subsection  (a)  is  an  organizajjon  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretar5^  will  carry  out 
the  functions  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
and— 

•■(A)  is  a  nonprofit  enftty: 

•■(B)  has  the  capability  of  t)ecoming  self- 
supporting; 

■■(C)  is  not  an  organization  which  provides 
health  care  services  or  carries  out  other  ac- 
tivities not  related  to  the  procurement  of 
organs,  except  that  it  may  t>e  an  organiza- 
tion which  provides  health  care  services  or 
carries  out  other  activities  not  related  to  the 
procurement  of  organs  if  it  was  being  reim- 
bursed for  organ  procurement  aictivities 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
part: 

■■(D)  has  accounting  and  other  fiscal  pro- 
cedures (as  specified  by  the  Secretary)  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  or- 
ganization: 

"(E)  has  a  defined  ser\'ice  area  which— 
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"(1)  includes  an  entire  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  (as  specified  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget);  or 

"(ii)  does  not  include  any  part  of  such  an 
area  and  is  of  sufficient  size  which  will  in- 
clude at  least  fifty  potential  organ  donors 
each  year:  and 

•(F)  has  sufficient  staff  to  effectively 
obtain  organs  from  donors  in  its  services 
area. 

"(2)  An  organ  procurement  organization 
shall- 

"(A)  have  agreements  with  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  entities  in  its  service  area  which  have 
facilities  for  organ  donations; 

■•(B)  conduct  systematic  efforts,  including 
professional  education,  to  acquire  organs 
from  potential  donors; 

■•(C)  arrange  for  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  donated  organs: 

■■(D)  arrange  for  the  appropriate  tissue 
typing  of  donated  organs: 

■■(E)  have  a  system  to  allocate  donated 
organs  among  transplant  centers  according 
to  established  criteria; 

•■(P)  provide  for  the  transportation  of  do- 
nated organs  to  transplant  centers; 

••(G)  have  arrangements  to  coordinate  its 
activities  with  transplant  centers  in  its  serv- 
ice area; 

•■(H)  participate  in  the  Organ  Procure- 
ment suid  Transplantation  Registry  estab- 
lished under  section  399A; 

••(I)  have  arrangements  with  tissue  banks 
for  the  preservation  and  storage  of  tissues 
as  may  be  appropriate;  'and 

••(J)  evaluate  annually  the  effectiveness  of 
the   organization    in    acquiring    potentially 
.available  organs. 

••(c)  For  srrants  under  subsection  (a)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.'. 

TITLE  III-ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
ORGAN  TRANSPLANTATION 

REPORT  REQUIRED 

Sec  301.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•'ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ORGAN  TRANSPLANTATION 

Sec.  480.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  an 
annual  report  on  the  scientific  and  clinical 
status  of  organ  transplantation.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  the  report.  ■. 
TITLE  IV-PROHIBITION  OF  ORGAN 
PURCHASES 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  401.  (ai  Subpart  1  of  part  P  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•PURCHASE  or  HT7MAN  ORGANS  PROHIBITED 

'•Sec.  352A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
aa\y  person  to  knowingly  acquire,  receive,  or 
otherwise  transfer  for  valuable  consider- 
ation any  human  organ  for  use  in  human 
transplantation  if  the  transfer  affects  inter- 
state commerce. 

••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
t)oth. 

••(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

••(1)  The  term  •interstate  commerce'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

••(2)  The  term  human  organ •  means  the 
human    kidney,    liver,    heart,    lung,    bone 


marrow,  and  any  other  human  organ  or 
tissue  included  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion. 

••(3)  The  term  •valuable  consideration^ 
does  not  include  the  reasonable  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  removal,  storage,  processing, 
preservation,  quality  control,  and  transpor- 
tation of  a  human  organ.". 

(b)  Such  subpart  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  for  such 
subpart  ••and  Human  Organs  ". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  F  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  ■Human 
Organs, ••  after  •Products";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  ■Laborato- 
ries". 

THE  organ  transplant  AND  PROCUREMENT  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  expeditiously  ap- 
prove S.  2048,  the  Organ  Transplant 
and  Procurement  Act  of  1984.  This  is 
vitally  important  legislation  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  suffer  from 
end-stage  organ  failure  and  are  in 
need  of  organ  transplant  surgery  to 
save  their  lives  and  restore  health. 
This  might  be  a  young  child  suffering 
from  congenital  liver  disease,  someone 
with  kidney  failure  resulting  from 
high  blood  pressure,  or  a  person  with 
chronic  heart  disease. 

The  issue  of  human  organ  transplan- 
tation is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed and  publicized  health  issues  of 
our  time.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  prominence,  but  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  is  increasing  media 
attention  paid  to  the  plight  of  individ- 
uals whose  lives  are  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause of  difficulties  and  delays  in  ob- 
taining an  organ  transplant.  Other 
factors  in  the  growing  interest  of 
organ  transplantation  have  been  re- 
markable improvements  in  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  patients  undergoing 
organ  transplantation,  due  to  im- 
proved techniques  and  the  develop- 
ment of  immunosuppressive  medica- 
tions which  reduce  the  incidence  of  re- 
jection of  the  transplanted  organs.  As 
surgical  and  medical  techniques  im- 
prove, rendering  transplantation  safer 
and  more  effective,  the  gap  between 
available  resources  and  demand  will 
increasingly  widen.  Therefore,  it  is 
timely  and  essential  that  we  develop  a 
national  policy  regarding  the  appro- 
priate Federal  and  private  sector  roles 
in  organ  transplantation.  An  equitable 
policy  and  system  is  necessary  so  that 
individuals  throughout  our  country 
have  access  to  organ  transplantation 
when  appropriate  and  necessary.  Indi- 
vidual pleas  through  television  and 
newspaper  articles,  while  commenda- 
ble in  bringing  to  public  attention  the 
urgent  circumstance  of  one  person's 
need,  may  be  counterproductive  to  the 
needs  of  many  others  requiring  organ 
transplantation.  We  need  something 
better. 

S.  2048  will  help  us  provide  what  has 
been  lacking— a  national,  equitable 
policy  related  to  transplantation.  How- 
ever, we  must  proceed  with  caution. 


The  task  force  established  by  this  leg- 
islation is  essential  to  look  at  complex 
and  challenging  questions,  such  as 
who  should  we  pay  for  these  expensive 
operations  and  consider  ethical,  social, 
and  cultural  issues.  There  is  great  con- 
cern among  the  public  and  private 
sector  that  developing  technologies  in 
organ  transplantation  will  become  in- 
creasingly more  costly  and  impose 
large  financial  burdens  on  already 
strained  national  health  resources. 
However,  I  am  certain  that  with  care- 
ful analysis,  recommendations  can  be 
made  to  develop  policies  insuring  fair 
access  to  transplant  surgery  for  indi- 
viduals who  without  such  surgery 
would  be  at  risk  of  losing  their  lives; 
and  a  means  of  public  and  private  in- 
surance to  pay  for  such  procedures. 

We  should  not  wait,  however,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  matching  those 
needing  surgery  wih  the  life-saving 
donor  organs.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  complete,  and 
complement,  a  national  organ  procure- 
ment and  transplantation  computer 
registry,  operated  by  the  private 
sector.  This  alone  will  likely  save  hun- 
dreds of  lives  each  year. 

Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  the 
key  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

The  Organ  Procurement  and  Trans- 
plantation Act,  S.  2048,  amends  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (PHSA)  and 
makes  additional  provisions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  provides  for  the  establishment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  a  task  force  on 
organ  procurement  and  transplanta- 
tion. Sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  task 
force  in  assessing  the  Nations  organ 
procurement  system  and  in  developing 
a  plan  for  further  coordinated  efforts 
in  organ  procurement.  Describes  the 
membership  of  the  task  force.  Directs 
the  task  force  to  submit  a  final  report 
within  9  months. 

Second,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration in  the  private  sector  of  an 
organ  procurement  and  transplanta- 
tion registry,  and  authorizes  $2  million 
per  year  for  grants  and  contracts.  Pro- 
vides that  the  registry  shall  include 
potential  organ  recipients,  potential 
organ  donors  who  have  volunteered  to 
be  listed,  and  a  matching  system  to 
link  available  organs  with  potential  re- 
cipients. Sets  forth  other  duties  of  the 
registry  in  facilitating  coordinating 
organ  procurement  activities. 

Third,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  organ  procure- 
ment organizations  after  the  task 
force  has  submitted  its  report  (provid- 
ed the  grants  are  not  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  force  concerning  Federal 
assistance  for  organ  procurement 
agencies).  Defines,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  assistance  under  this 
section,  an  organ  procurement  organi- 


zation. Authorizes  for  these  grants 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years. 

Fourth,  requires  that  the  Secretary 
publish  an  annual  report  on  the  scien- 
tific and  clinical  status  of  organ  trans- 
plantation. 

Fifth,  prohibits  the  interstate 
buying  and  selling  of  human  organs 
for  transplantation. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  necessary  and 
timely  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  2048,  the  'Organ  Procure- 
ment and  Transplantation  Act  of 
1984."  This  act  represents  an  impor- 
tant attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  address  an  issue  of  major  concern  to 
all  of  us. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  tragic  situa- 
tion of  many  children  in  need  of  liver 
transplants  filled  our  media  and  stim- 
ulated the  compassion  and  concern  of 
the  American  public.  As  the  stories  of 
the  children  who  required  liver  trans- 
plants unfolded,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  transplant  issue  was  quite 
complex.  There  were  many  children 
needing  transplants  whose  cases  did 
not  stimulate  major  public  responses. 
There  were  adults  who  needed  organs, 
but  who  had  to  wait  in  dread.  Hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  lives 
could  be  saved  each  year  by  improving 
our  system  of  matching  donors  and  pa- 
tients, and  finding  the  means  to  pay 
for  these  costly  procedures  and  the 
medications  necessary  to  insure  their 
success. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Charles  and  Marilyn  Fiske  discovered 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
when  their  then  10-month-old  daugh- 
ter needed  a  liver  transplant,  there 
was  no  donor  to  be  found.  Finally. 
Charlie  Fiske  made  a  dramatic  and  un- 
precedented appeal  before  a  session  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
which  resulted  in  major  television  net- 
work coverage;  fortunately,  a  liver 
from  a  10-month-old  Salt  Lake  City 
auto  accident  victim  was  offered  for 
transplantation.  However,  for  every 
fortunate  case,  there  are  cases  involv- 
ing those  who  are  not  so  fortunate, 
and  the  price  of  waiting  for  a  critically 
needed  organ  is  high;  time  takes  its 
toll.  Something  must  be  done. 

In  addition  to  concerns  over  the  cur- 
rent system  of  organ  identification 
and  allocation,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  current  system  of  reimbursement 
for  transplant  procedures  may  not 
adequately  cover  new  technologies 
which  offer  both  life  and  hope  to 
those  citizens  faced  with  either  death 
or  severe  limitations  in  their  lives.  We 
are  concerned  about  the  price  of  the 
medications  used  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  transplants. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns  and  the 
obvious  need  for  information  by  the 
American  people.  I  introduced  S.  1728 
In  August  of  last  year,  legislation  to 


create  a  National  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplant  Reim- 
bursement. This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  which  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  organ  transplantation,  at 
my  request,  on  October  20,  1983.  As  a 
result  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
committee.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  in- 
troduced S,  2048,  the  Organ  Procure- 
ment and  Transplantation  Act.  Since 
S.  2048  included  the  task  force  provi- 
sions required  in  my  bill  and  other 
provisions  thought  to  be  critical  to  the 
transplant  issue,  S.  2048  was  acted 
upon  and  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
with  amendments  favorably. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  with  favorable  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
several  items  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
title  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  concurred  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POST- 
PONE SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 266  AND  S.  2487 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Nos. 
747  and  754  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  HISTORIC 
AMERICAN  BUILDINGS  SURVEY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  173)  entitled  •Joint  resolu- 
tion commending  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior", 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

In  the  fourth  clause  of  the  preamble, 
strike  out  'National  Park  Service",  and 
insert:  National  Park  Sen-ice,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'Joint  reso- 
lution commending  the  Historic  American 
Building  Survey,  a  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  en  bloc. 


YACHT 
COAST- 


LICENSING   OF   THE 
•DADS  PAD'  FOR  THE 
WISE  TRADE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
fess to  a  certain  curiosity  about  the 
next  item  I  am  about  to  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
1186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1186)  entitled  •An  Act  to  clear  certain 
impediments  to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht 
Dad's  Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  and 
insert:  That,  notwithstanding  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  883).  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
shall  cause  the  vessel  Dad's  Pad,  official 
number  549526.  owned  by  John  C.  Sciacca. 
to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  on  compliance  with  all 
other  requirements  of  law. 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
883),  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
cause  the  vessel  Zobra,  official  numljer 
229763.  owned  by  Howard  Costa,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
the  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  on  compliance  with  all  other  require- 
ments of  law. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  a  further  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Packwood. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2954 

(Purpose:  Correct  incorrect  spelling  of  name 
of  certain  vessel) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2954. 

In  section  2,  strike  •Zobra"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •'Zorba". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  debate  on  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  dare  inquire  further.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2954)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  agreed  to. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
TO  SHOW  LOW.  AZ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resoli^ecL.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  597)  entitled  "An  Act  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  Show  Low,  Arizona",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  survey 
and  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Show  Low,  Ari- 
zona, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  lands  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Land  Conveyance, 
City  of  Show  Low,  Arizona",  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1984,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  a  tract  of 
land,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
known  as  the  Show  Low  City  Park  estimat- 
ed to  include  approximately  52.46  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  city  of  Show  Low  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the 
city  attempts  to  convey  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer ownership  of  any  portion  of  such  prop- 
erty to  any  other  party  or  attempts  to  en- 
cumber such  title,  or  if  the  city  permits  the 
use  of  any  portion  of  such  property  for  any 
purpose  incompatible  with  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Real  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Show  Low  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
used  only  for  public  open  space,  park  and 
recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  mountain  located  at  63  degrees 
04  minutes  15  seconds  north  latitude  by  151 
degrees  00  minutes  20  seconds  west  longi- 
tude shall  retain  the  name  Mount  McKinley 
in  perpetuity. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An 
Act  to  confer  certain  lands  to  Show 
Low,  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  S. 
597,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  work  by 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Show  Low.  particularly  the  Honorable 
Mayor  Ellis  B.  Quails.  I  am  grateful  to 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Wallop  and  Mr. 
McClure  for  their  assistance  over  the 


years  in  helping  to  get  this  bill 
through  this  body  and  for  demonstrat- 
ing to  citizens  all  across  this  great 
Nation  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
take  appropriate  action  when  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  unique  burdens 
placed  on  small  communities,  like 
Show  Low.  that  are  largely  surround- 
ed by  the  national  forest  system. 

This  legislation  has  been  significant- 
ly modified  since  its  initial  passage  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  The  bill  before  us 
today  conveys  approximately  52  acres 
of  Forest  Service  land  within  the  city 
limits  to  the  city  of  Show  Low  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes.  This  land, 
which  has  been  utilized  by  the  city  for 
Just  such  purposes  by  special-use 
permit  from  the  Forest  Service  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  will  be  trans- 
ferred by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  city. 
By  doing  so,  many  cumbersome  re- 
quirements and  regulations  that  both 
the  city  and  the  Forest  Service  have 
had  to  comply  with  over  the  years  will 
be  eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
citizens  of  this  forest  eliminated.  At 
the  same  time,  the  citizens  of  this 
forest  community  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  utilize  this  land  for  recre- 
ational needs  and  make  some  addition- 
al improvements  knowing  that  the 
land  will  be  their  own  and  not  taken 
away  at  some  future  date  for  other 
forest  uses. 

Mr.  President,  this  parcel  of  land,  as 
small  as  it  may  be,  has  enormous  value 
to  this  community  and  represents  the 
results  of  dogged  persistence  by  com- 
munity citizens  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies  to  achieve 
their  goals.  While  authority  does  exist 
allowing  the  Forest  Service  to  convey 
certain  parcels  of  land  to  communities 
for  public  purposes,  this  action  can 
only  be  accomplished  under  that  au- 
thority through  the  payment  of  fair 
market  value.  There  are  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Show  Low.  where  these 
towns  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  purchase  land  be- 
cause the  small  amounts  of  private 
land  within  their  boundaries  draw  in- 
adequate revenue. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  refer  to  public 
purposes,  I  am  referring  to  benefits 
not  only  the  public  in  Show  Low  but 
to  other  citizens  nationwide  who  may 
wish  to  visit  this  outstanding  area  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  land  conveyance  legislation 
and  once  again,  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  understanding  and  deter- 
mined efforts  to  make  this  legislation 
law.  It  is  my  hope  that  once  the  bill 
arrives  in  the  House  that  my  col- 
leagues in  that  body  will  support  the 
bill  as  written  with  no  amendments 
and  send  it  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture.» 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments   with   a   further   Senate 


UMI 


amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Senator  McClure. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2955 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

for  Mr.  McClure,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  2955. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  Section  4." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No,  2955)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
House  amendments,  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  121 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next.  Mr.  President.  I 
propose  a  star  print  to  accompany  S. 
121  reflecting  changes  which  I  now 
.send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  1129  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1129)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1983,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1129,  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1983,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  This  con- 
ference agreement  required  compro- 
mises from  all  sides,  but  this  legisla- 
tion will  continue  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  through  the  use  of  the 
skills    of    the    increasing   number    of 


American  citizens,  as  the  law  was  de- 
signed to  do  over  a  decade  ago,  in  1973. 

In  this  reauthorization  process  we 
found  a  particular  need  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  more  private  sector  re- 
sources and  community  volunteers; 
and  we  examined  the  possible  alterna- 
tives to  improve  administration  and 
operation  of  the  action  programs.  This 
conference  report  reflects  improve- 
ments we  thought  best. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  their 
cooperation  in  developing  this  impor- 
tant agreement.  In  particular.  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  Senator  Denton. 
chairman  of  the  Family  and  Human 
Services  Subcommittee,  Senator  Dodd. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  Congressmen  Per- 
kins. Erlenborn,  and  Murphy  for 
their  dedication  in  following  this  legis- 
lation through  the  conference. 

The  conferees  recognized  that 
ACTION  programs  are  cost  effective 
and  provide  a  variety  of  services  to  our 
communities.  This  conference  report 
significantly  increases  the  number  of 
Senior  Companion  programs  to  pro- 
vide valuable  services  to  homebound 
elderly  people.  Further,  it  continues 
other  programs  which  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans  to  serve  as  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Senior  Companion  program  has 
been  revised  to  include  an  expanded 
training  component.  Senior  Compan- 
ions assist  homebound  elderly  people 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  and 
they  enable  some  elderly  in  institu- 
tions to  return  to  home-care  settings. 
Senior  Companions  have  proven  to  be 
outstandingly  effective.  This  new  bill 
assures  that  Senior  Companions  keep 
their  active  role  in  providing  these 
compassionate  services,  and  it  affords 
opportunities  for  improving  that  role. 

ACTION  programs  also  include  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program.  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA), 
and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  pro- 
grams (RSVP).  We  agreed  to  continue 
the  ACTION  agency's  authority  to 
fund  other  worthwhile  and  proven 
programs,  such  as  California  Parents 
Acting  on  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse. 
Inc..  in  Sacramento,  and  other  parent 
groups  which  work  against  drug  abuse 
among  America's  young.  We  agreed  to 
continue  ACTION'S  authority  to  fund 
other  valuable  community-supported 
programs  such  as  Young  Volunteers  in 
Action. 

I  can  attest  to  the  valuable  services 
ACTION  volunteers  provide  in  Utah. 
In  my  home  State,  more  than  3.000 
volunteers— senior  citizens  and  profes- 
sionals—donate their  time  to  hospitals, 
schools,  and  the  criminal  justice 
system.  These  volunteers  provide 
workshops  and  counseling  to  low- 
income  individuals,  and  they  teach  ref- 
ugees English,  homemaking.  and  job 
skills. 


This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  a  broad  cross  section  of 
Americans,  from  older  citizens  to  our 
Nation's  youth.  I  strongly  encourage 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  conference 
report,  and  I  urge  the  President's 
early  approval  so  the  improved  bene- 
fits of  this  bill  can  be  felt  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  1  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


clearance  had  been  taken  care  of, 
there  were  other  Senators  on  the  floor 
who  have  indicated  that  they  wish  to 
inquire  into  that  matter  further.  It  is 
on  my  initiative,  then,  that  the  vitia- 
tion request  was  put. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  1314  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  hold  at  the  desk  H.R.  1314 
when  it  is  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  is  entitled  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977.  I  ask  that  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on  to- 
morrow. \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  MAKE  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  A 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  calendar  item.  I  refer  to  Cal- 
endar No.  523,  Senate  Resolution  127. 
I  ask  if  the  minority  leader  is  prepared 
to  proceed  with  that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  to  make  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  per- 
manent committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  127 

Resolved.  That  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4, 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
(legislative  day,  February  1),  1977,  as 
amended,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "temporary"  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
action  on  that  vote  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  involved 
in  the  clearance  process,  that  though 
the  notation  on  our  calendar  was  that 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  that 
were  cleared  for  action  on  this  side.  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing items— Calendar  Order  Nos. 
514,  539,  540,  541,  542,  and  543. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  take  up  the 
nominations  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  514. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  Nos.  539, 
540,  541,  542,  and  543. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Barrlngton  King,  of  Geor- 
gia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Brunei;  of  Ste- 
phen Warren  Bosworth,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  of  Lawrence  S.  Eagle- 
burger,  of  Florida,  and  Arthur  Adair 
Hartman,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Career  Ambassador;  and 
of  Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Euro- 
pean Office  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  PERSONAL  RANK  OF  CAEEER 
AMBASSADOR  FOR  AMBASSADOR  ARTHUR  ^lART- 
MAN 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  make  a  special  note  this 
evening  of  the  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  personal  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador  for  Ambassador  Arthur 
Hartman,  who  is  currently  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union.  Though 
born  in  New  York,  Ambassador  Hart- 
man is  now  a  resident  of  New  Jersey.  I 
cannot  help  but  point  out  that  his  rise 
to  the  highest  levels  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  coincides 
with  that  change  in  residency. 
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Ambassador  Hartmans  career  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  has  been  a  full 
and  varied  one.  Like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, he  used  his  2  years  of  service 
overseas  with  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II  as  a  base  for  a  successful 
career.  When  Ambassador  Hartman 
returned  to  Paris  after  the  war  to 
work  on  the  massive  Marshall  plan,  he 
committed  himself  to  Government 
service. 

His  ecohomics  background  and 
penchant  for  efficiency  saw  him  suc- 
cessfully through  a  series  of  posts  in 
Saigon,  Washington,  and  London.  His 
distinguished  service  brought  Ambas- 
sador Hartman  a  Presidential  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Award  in  1970  and 
the  Distinguished  Honor  Award  in 
1971. 

After  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs. 
Arthur  Hartman  was  named  Ambassa- 
dor to  FYance  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  In  1981.  President  Reagan 
named  him  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Elevation  of  Ambassador  Hartman 
to  the  personal  rank  of  Career  Ambcis- 
sador  is  a  high  honor,  one  that  we  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nize by  our  confirmation  this  evening. 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  confirmation  of  a  distinguished 
constituent  and  fine  American. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nominations 
were  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  Noonan  Ney.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  367 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  45  Senators.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  Solidarity  Sunday  and  ask  that 
it  be  placed  directly  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object.  I  reserve  only  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  that  matter  and 
that  action  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  and  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  the  same  for  this 
side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2131-EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY 
DEPARTURE  FOR  SALVADORANS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention to  cosponsor  S.  2131  despite 
objections  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  might  lead  him  to 
oppose  it  if  these  objections  are  not 
addressed  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee? In  cosponsoring  this  measure, 
does  the  Senator  hope  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
the  question  of  whether  undocument- 
ed Salvadorans  are  in  need  of  sanctu- 
ary in  the  United  States  due  to  the 
present  instability  in  El  Salvador? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  correct.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2131  despite  having  a 
number  of  reservations  about  this  leg- 
islation as  it  exists  in  its  present  form. 
Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  current  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador.  I  believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  we  come  to  grips  with 
what  I  feel  is  a  serious  human  rights 
and  immigration  problem— the  treat- 
ment of  Salvadorans  who  have  sought 
sanctuary  in  this  country. 

Today,  it  would  be  most  accurate  to 
characterize  the  U.S.  Government's 
approach  to  these  Salvadorans  as  hap- 
hazard and  contradictory.  As  has  been 
stated  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  &  Tribune,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernments  criteria  for  categorizing  Sal- 
vadorans seeking  sanctuary  is  highly 
subjective: 

In  the  U.S.  Government's  eyes,  the  Salva- 
doran  immigrants  fall  into  two  categories.  A 
few  fear  being  singled  out  for  persecution, 
and  possibly  execution,  if  forced  to  return 
to    their    country.    They    receive    political 


asylum  if  they  show  that  their  fears  are  jus- 
tified. The  remainder  are  classified  as  eco- 
nomic migrants  who  come  in  search  of  jobs 
•  •  •  The  Salvadorans  and  those  who  work 
on  their  behalf  challenge  the  government's 
two  categories.  In  their  view,  most  Salvador- 
ans come  to  the  United  States  for  a  third 
reason— to  escape  violence  that  in  four  years 
had  claimed  more  than  30.000  civilian  lives 
from  a  population  about  the  size  of  Wiscon- 
sin's. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  Am- 
nesty International  have  amassed  nu- 
merous testimonies  of  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  Their  investigations  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  those  individ- 
uals who  are  relatives  of  death  squad 
victims  or  who  have  condemned 
human  rights  abuses  in  El  Salvador, 
face  a  special  threat  to  their  well- 
being.  Additionally,  those  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  illegally 
have  been  arrested  by  the  INS.  and  de- 
ported may  well  risk  their  lives  by  re- 
turning to  El  Salvador.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  even  those 
who  would  not  necessarily  qualify  for 
asylum  or  refugee  status  are  under- 
standably fearful  of  returning  to  a 
country  in  which  warfare  is  a  daily 
fact  of  life.  Regardless  of  whether  an 
individual  Salvadoran  is  subject  to  the 
attention  of  death  squads  or  guerrilla 
murder  teams,  he  certainly  may  face 
simply  being  caught  in  the  crossfire  of 
a  pitched  battle. 

After  4  years  of  civil  war  in  which 
most  Salvadorans  who  have  fled  the 
conflict  for  the  United  States  have  re- 
mained in  a  sort  of  bureaucratic  limbo, 
I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  "ituation  and 
find  out  how  many  Salvadorans  are 
here  and  exactly  why  they  came  here. 
The  conflict  is  now  more  protracted 
than  ever,  with  no  end  to  the  violence 
in  sight.  The  number  of  Salvadoran 
citizens  residing  in  the  United  States  is 
unknown,  but  estimated  to  be  at  least 
60,000.  Other  sources  suggest  that  the 
number  may  be  as  high  as  half  a  mil- 
lion people.  In  1982,  the  INS  granted 
only  65  Salvadorans  political  asylum 
and  deported  2,118  to  El  Salvador.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  INS 
can  support  so  few  petitions  for  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure,  given  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me.  It  is  because  I  believe 
the  evidence  is  so  compelling  that  I 
support  granting  extended  voluntary 
departure  status  to  the  Salvadorans 
who  are  in  this  country  without 
proper  documentation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  has  been 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  an  entire 
nation.  In  recent  years,  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  same  special 
status  to  Ethiopian  and  Afghan  na- 
tionals who  fled  widespread  violence  in 
their  own  countries  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  EVD  is 
not  a  permanent  claim  on  U.S.  resi- 


dence. It  simply  provides  a  haven  until 
circumstances  have  stabilized  so  those 
who  qualify  would  not  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States  or 
a  burden  on  our  public  assistance 
system. 

Although  I  have  become  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2131.  I  have  indicated  several  res- 
ervations about  the  bill  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona. 
Senator  DeConcini.  He  has  assured 
me  that  when  this  legislation  comes 
up  for  consideration  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  the  bill  will  be  revised 
to  incorporate  several  modifications. 
S.  2131  requires  that  the  President 
shall  investigate  and  report  within  18 
months  on  the  conditions  of  displaced 
Salvadorans  within  El  Salvador  and  in 
the  neighboring  countries  of  Hondu- 
ras. Guatemala,  and  Mexico.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  the  President  report 
on  the  conditions  and  fates  of  Salva- 
doran nationals  deported  from  the 
United  States,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  who  have  suffered  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  human  rights 
upon  their  return  to  El  Salvador.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  18-month  reporting 
period  is  far  to  long.  Several  organiza- 
tions have  already  done  substantial 
work  in  categorizing  and  identifying 
Salvadorans  who  have  b^en  returned 
to  El  Salvador. 

S.  2131  suspends  deportation  of  Sal- 
vadorans for  up  to  3  years  while  the 
President  and  Congress  investigate  the 
treatment  of  displaced  Salvadorans 
inside  and  outside  El  Salvador.  Both 
Senator  Gorton  and  I  have  expressed 
our  concern  that  the  3-year  suspension 
delays  needed  reforms  far  too  long. 
We  would  prefer  an  18-month  formu- 
la. 

The  Presidential  report  would  be 
furnished  in  the  first  6  months,  to  be 
followed  by  congressional  hearings  on 
the  issue  in  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees  in  the  next  6 
months,  and  to  be  concluded  in  the 
final  6  months  by  a  legislative  solution 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  Presiden- 
tial report. 

As  the  report  of  the  National  Bipar- 
tisan Commission  on  Central  America 
noted,  resettlement  of  displaced  per- 
sons throughout  the  Central  American 
region  remains  in  urgent  short-term 
objective  of  U.S.  policy.  Although  the 
primary  focus  of  S.  2131  is  upon  immi- 
gration reform.  I  would  urge  the 
Reagan  administration  to  act  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  safe  haven  for 
displaced  persons  within  the  Central 
American  region.  Efforts  must  be 
mac^e  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
persons  in  these  resettlement  camps.  I 
believe  that  a  stronger  commitment  to 
assisting  the  resettlement  program  in 
the  Central  American  region  would 
reduce  the  flow  of  undocumented  Sal- 
vadorans to  this  country. 

My  support  of  the  granting  of  ex- 
tended voliuitary  departure  stems 
from  my  firm  conviction  that  it  is  a 


humanitarian  approach  for  dealing 
with  a  serious  problem  that  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  human  decency.  It  is  a 
humane  approach  to  an  inhumane 
problem.  Without  a  doubt,  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Caribbean  Basin  need  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  many  thousands  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  the  Central  American  region. 
Because  of  its  long  tradition  of  re- 
sponding in  a  humane  manner  to  the 
suffering  of  those  less  fortunate  than 
we,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  realize  that  it  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  in  this  instance  be- 
cause of  its  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
Government.  As  we  all  know,  the  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador  knows  no  bound- 
aries and  is  not  carried  out  on  the  bat- 
tlefield alone.  Innocent  noncombat- 
ants  have  suffered  extraordinary 
losses  because  of  it.  These  incidents, 
which  are  foreign  to  us,  are  unfortu- 
nately too  routine  in  El  Salvador. 
They  underscore  the  fear  that  Salva- 
dorans have  about  returning  to  their 
villages.  Until  some  degree  of  peace 
and  stability  return  to  the  Salvadoran 
countryside,  I  think  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  a  responsibility  not 
to  deport  these  displaced  Salvadorans. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  I 
will  ask  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2131. 

I  want  to  begin  by  commending  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
the  compelling  issue  of  Salvadoran 
refugees  to  the  Senate's  attention  and 
for  developing  a  bill  which  can  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  an  appropriate 
U.S.  policy  toward  these  people.  This 
issue  is  a  source  of  profound  concern 
to  tl)ousands  of  American,  so  much  so 
that  many  of  them  have  decided  to 
violate  the  law  in  order  to  offer  sanc- 
tuary to  Salvadorans.  It  is  an  issue 
which  the  administration  has  been  re- 
luctant to  address,  and»  which  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  addressed  in  a  suf- 
ficiently thorough  manner.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  requires  our  attention, 
and  I  believe  that  S.  2131,  if  not  ideal 
in  all  of  its  elements,  nonetheless 
offers  an  excellent  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  develop  an  adequate 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  would  contra- 
dict our  most  cherished  values  and  tra- 
ditions more  grievously  than  forcing 
people  to  return  to  a  homeland  in 
which  they  will  be  the  victims  of  per- 
secution. Today,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans deeply  fear  that  this  is  the  case 
with  Salvadorans.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  certain  it  is,  because  a  strong 
and  persuasive  argument  is  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  remains,  however,  is  a 
clear  indication  of  our  need  for  greater 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  our 
policy  toward  Salvadoran  refugees. 


The  particular  merit  of  S.  2131  is 
that  it  recognizes  our  need  for  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
which  may  face  Salvadorans  if  they 
are  deported,  and  that  it  simulta- 
neously assures  their  protection  until 
we  obtain  that  knowledge.  I  strongly 
support  the  general  approach  of  S. 
2131,  which  is  the  suspension  of  depor- 
tation of  Salvadorans  for  a  fixed 
period,  during  which  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  can  study  this  prob- 
lem and  develop  an  appropriate  policy. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
timeframe  in  which  S.  2131  proposes 
to  operate  and  also  about  the  focus  of 
the  report  which  it  requries.  S.  2131 
would  suspend  the  deportation  of  Sal- 
vadorans for  3  years.  It  would  require 
the  President  within  18  months  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  report  on  the 
fate  of  Salvadorans  who  have  been  de- 
ported to  their  homeland.  The  report 
also  would  discuss  the  number  and 
condition  of  displaced  Salvadorans 
both  within  El  Salvador  and  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  Congress  then  would 
have  an  additional  2  years  in  which  to 
consider  the  report  and  formulate  a 
legislative  response. 

In  my  view,  the  timeframe  provided 
for  both  the  report  and  the  suspension 
of  deportation  are  too  long.  Given  the 
work  which  the  State  Department  and 
a  number  of  private  organizations 
have  already  done  in  this  area,  I  be- 
lieve a  report  can  be  completed  in  6 
months,  and  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress could  take  action  on  the  report 
within  an  additional  year. 

Accordingly,  I  also  believe  18  months 
should  be  long  enough  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  to  last.  Suspension 
of  deportation  is  not  policy,  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  absence  of  policy.  This 
shorter  period  would  end  in  a  timely 
fashion  the  uncertainty  currently 
facing  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  will  indicate  clearly  that 
the  suspension  is  temporary  in  nature, 
A  3-year  suspension  might  well  be  long 
enough  to  seem  indefinite  to  Salvador- 
ans who  were  contemplating  coming  to 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  it 
might  encourage  a  wave  of  migration. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  Mariel  boat- 
lift  in  1980,  which  was  caused  by  the 
lack  of  a  clear  U.S.  refugee  policy,  the 
consequences  of  such  a  development 
would  be  negative,  especially  where 
our  future  ability  to  admit  refugees  is 
concerned.  ^ 

In  addition  to  shortening  the  time- 
frame of  the  bill,  I  believe  the  focus  of 
the  report  should  be  made  more  spe- 
cific. In  particular,  the  report  should 
attempt  to  discern  whether  particular 
categories  of  Salvadorans  are  at  risk. 
As  an  example,  it  might  be  determined 
that  young  men  of  draft  age  are  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  being  sympathetic 
to  the  guerrillas  and  therefore  likely 
to  be  subject  to  a  particularly  high 
degree   of   risk.   In   my   view,   such   a 
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result  is  far  more  likely  than  a  simple 
determination  that  all  Salvadorans  are 
in  danger  or  that  none  are.  If  such  cat- 
egories exist  and  we  can  discern  them, 
we  can  offer  sanctuary  to  people  who 
truly  need  it,  while  still  enforcing  our 
immigration  and  asylum  laws.  This  is 
in  fact  an  approach  which  the  admin- 
istration has  already  taken  with 
regard  to  Southeast  Asian  refugees. 

Last,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real- 
tionship  between  the  quality  of  refu- 
gee resettlement  efforts  in  Central 
America  and  the  legitimacy  with 
which  Salvadorans  can  claim  political 
refugee  status  in  the  United  States.  In 
terms  of  our  policy,  however.  I  believe 
these  issues  should  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. If  there  is  a  refugee  problem  in 
Central  America,  as  evidently  there  is, 
the  United  States  should  take  the  lead 
in  addressing  it,  and  we  should  do  so 
regardless  of  any  conclusions  we  may 
reach  about  political  conditions  in  El 
Salvador  juid  the  degree  of  risk  facing 
deportees.  International  refugee 
agreements  emphasize  resettlement  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  country  of 
origin.  Congress  can  encourage  Presi- 
dential action  and  can  enact  legisla- 
tion, either  separately  or  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  Central  American  aid 
package,  to  assure  that  adequate  reset- 
tlement efforts  are  made  in  countries 
of  first  refuge. 

These  are  specific  issues  which  can. 
and  I  believe,  should  be  addressed  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  during  hear- 
ings on  S.  2131.  In  my  view,  however, 
the  overriding  need  at  this  point  is  for 
Congress  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
issue  of  Salvadoran  refugees.  S.  2131 
offers  an  excellent  foundation  upon 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 
develop  an  appropriate  U.S.  policy 
toward  Salvadoran  refugees.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure  with  the  hope 
that  the  committee  will  do  so  without 
delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2131. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Minnesota 
and  Washington  in  a  discussion  of  ex- 
tended voluntary  department  for  El 
Salvadoran  refugees,  and  S.  2131. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  nearly  500.000  Salvadoran 
refugees  now  living  in  the  United 
States— refugees  who  have  been 
coming  in  a  steady  stream  since  in- 
creased guerrilla  activity  began  in 
early  1981. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  these  ref- 
ugees have  been  granted  political 
asylum,  and  over  15,000  have  been  de- 
ported. In  response,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  reluctant  to  grant  these 
refugees  extended  voluntary  departure 
status,  thus,  a  legislative  solution  has 
become  necessary. 

I  believe  the  DeConcini  approach  in 
S.  2131  is  a  good  one— my  only  concern 


is  the  length  of  the  moratorium.  Per- 
haps 2  years  would  be  better.  My  col- 
leagues have  expressed  similar  con- 
cerns. However,  I  feel  that  these  issues 
are  ones  that  can  be  addressed  as  the 
Senate  continues  its  work  on  this  im- 
portant and  humanitarian  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
2131. 


REMEMBERING  FRANK  CHURCH 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Frank  Church— his 
wife  Bethine.  and  his  children  and 
grandchildren  in  their  great  loss. 

I  hope  that  in  this  difficult  time 
they  also  can  be  warmed  by  the  pride 
they  must  feel  in  the  work  that  Frank 
Church  did  in  his  life,  and  the  value  of 
that  work  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  new  Senator,  I  came  to  this 
body  wanting  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could  about  its  history  and  its  folk- 
ways. Part  of  my  education  was  to 
learn  about  the  careers  of  the  select 
group  of  Members  of  this  body  who 
truly  can  be  said  to  have  made  a  dif- 
ference by  virtue  of  their  great  w^ork 
and  of  the  quality  and  force  of  their 
character.  These  are  the  individuals 
whose  presence  here  has  made  a  great 
and  positive  impact  not  only  for  their 
constituencies,  but  for  their  country. 

Frank  Church  belonged  to  this 
select  group. 

Whether  his  colleagues  agreed  with 
him  or  not  on  a  given  issue,  they  were 
never  in  doubt  of  his  fearless  adher- 
ence to  principle,  his  eloquence  in  ad- 
vancing a  just  cause,  and  his  unfailing 
civility. 

The  example  of  his  courage  which 
has  most  inspired  me  is  his  willingness 
to  take  an  early,  and  lonely,  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  conscience  and  political 
courage.  We  can  all  take  a  lesson  from 
his  willingness  to  rise  above  contsider- 
ations  of  political  expedience  and  to 
take  a  stand  for  what  he  knew  was 
right. 

These  are  qualities  which  are  always 
in  short  supply  in  political  life.  Mr. 
President.  In  a  turbulent  political 
time,  Frank  Church  brought  the  high- 
est qualities  of  intellect  and  spirit  to 
the  public  debate  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  issues  in  our  history.  His  work 
elevated  that  debate,  and  thus  served 
to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 


U.S.  CLOTHESPIN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Maine  is  the  only  State 
in  which  wooden,  spring-type  clothes- 
pins are  still  made  in  tliis  country. 
Like  many  other  small  manufacturing 
industries,  the  clothespin  industry  has 
been  hard  hit  by  high  levels  of  foreign 
imports  in  recent  years. 


Import  quotas  established  by  the 
Carter  administration  and  extended 
by  President  Reagan  expired  this  past 
February,  and  the  industry  is  involved 
in  a  difficult  struggle  to  survive  in  the 
face  of  heavily  subsidized  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  includes 
an  article  on  these  Maine  firms,  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Clothespin  Had  Day  in  the  Sun 
But  Now  Peels  Pinch 

(By  William  M.  Bulkeley) 

West  Paris.  Maine.— What  cars  are  to  De- 
troit, clothespins  are  to  West  Paris. 

And  what  Datsuns  and  Toyotas  are  to 
General  Motors  Corp.,  low-priced  clothes- 
pins from  Taiwan  and  China  are  to  Penley 
Corp.  Penley  makes  clothespins  and  a 
clothespin  byproduct— sawdust.  With  100 
employees,  it  is  by  far  the  biggest  company 
in  town.  And  like  the  rest  of  the  clothespin 
industry,  its  future  is  on  the  line. 

Five  years  ago.  clothespin  makers— like 
their  bigger  industrial  cousins  in  autos  and 
steel— wrangled  temporary  government  pro- 
tection against  imports.  But  the  government 
now  is  saying  no  soap  to  further  protection 
for  the  four  U.S.  clothespin  manufacturers. 
Says  Richard  H.  Penley.  the  vice  president 
of  Penley  Corp.  and  the  third  generation  of 
Penleys  in  the  clothespin  line:  'It  could 
mean  that  one  or  more  of  us  won't  survive." 

It  was  not  always  thus. 

Fortunes  have  been  built— well,  one  for- 
tune was  built— on  clothespins.  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  the  St.  Louis  merchant  who  later 
established  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C..  began  his  career  as  a 
traveling  salesman  who.  a  competitor  said, 
"could  take  a  common  clothespin  and  per- 
suade a  housewife  it  had  virtues  beyond  all 
other  clothespins. " 

The  art  world— well,  one  sculptor— has 
seen  the  clothespin's  aesthetic  possibilities. 
Claes  Oldenburg  installed  a  $75,000.  45-foot- 
lall  steel  clothespin  in  Philadelphia's  Centre 
Square  in  1976.  Asked  why.  he  replied.  "It's 
no  longer  a  clothespin.  By  using  a  common 
object,  you  involve  people."  So  many  people 
got  involved  in  Mr.  Oldenburg's  clothespins 
that  he  later  made  four-foot  tall  versions  in 
bronze,  cloth  and  cardboard.  They  currently 
are  worth  about  $60,000  each,  his  New  York 
art  gallery  says. 

A  BETTER  CLOTHESPIN 

The  clothespin  had  honorable,  if  lowly, 
beginnings.  The  original,  cylindrical  slotted 
pin  probably  was  invented  by  the  Shakers,  a 
religious  sect  that  practiced  celibacy  and.  as 
a  consequence,  has  just  about  died  out.  The 
industry  made  a  technological  break- 
through when  U.S.  Clothespin  Co.  of  Mont- 
pelier.  Vt..  patented  the  first  spring-type 
clothespins  in  1895.  The.se  went  through 
hard  times  during  World  War  II  when  the 
government  rationed  wire  for  springs.  But 
today  they  account  for  95%  of  the  900  mil- 
lion clothespins  sold  in  the  U.S.  every  year. 

The  spread  of  disposable  diapers  and  elec- 
tric clothes-dryers  after  the  war  had  the 
clothespin  industry  looking  as  if  it  might  be 
all  washed  up.  But  then  came  the  energy 
crisis  of  the  1970s,  and  clothespins— "solar 
dryers."    one    enthusiast    calls    them— once 


again  had  their  day  in  the  sun.  "E^ery  time 
I  hang  out  my  clothes.  I  get  self-satisfaction 
by  saying  I  beat  the  utility  again."  says 
Arlene  Bruno,  an  Athens.  NY.,  schoolteach- 
er. Besides,  she  says,  the  sun  will  bleach  out 
tomato  stains:  a  dryer  just  bakes  them  in. 

Still,  no  one  is  exactly  cleaning  up  in  the 
400-worker  clothespin  industry.  Three 
dozen  pins  might  retail  for  $1.99,  and  For- 
ester Manufacturing  Co.  of  Wilton.  Maine, 
sells  a  case  of  1,296  pins  to  industrial  users 
such  as  plant  nurseries  and  photo  labs  for 
$38.72.  or  about  three  cents  each. 

So  when  the  clothespin  makers  began  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  foreign  competition— espe- 
cially after  the  U.S.  resumed  trade  with 
China— they  complained  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. "The  Red  Chinese  launched  a 
great  offensive,  flooding  the  market  with 
very  cheap  and  very  poor-quality  clothes- 
pins." says  A.J.  "Ben"  Haug.  the  president 
of  Porster. 

SHODDY  IMPORTS? 

Prom  1976  through  1978.  imports  took 
nearly  half  the  U.S.  market  and.  what  is 
more,  damaged  the  good  name  of  clothes- 
pins. Many  of  the  imports  were  made  from 
softwood  trees  rather  than  the  hardwoods 
of  western  Maine.  They  were  rough  and 
snagged  double-knit  fabrics  or  had  springs 
that  rusted  and  stained  clothes,  the  U.S. 
makers  .say. 

So.  in  1979.  the  Carter  administration 
began  limiting  imports  to  about  30%  of  U.S. 
consumption.  That  helped.  Clothespin-in- 
dustry revenues  rose  31%  in  1980  to  about 
$11.7  million,  and  pretax  profits  more  than 
doubled  to  $1.2  million.  (The  closemouthed 
clothespin  companies  won't  comment  on 
more-recent  results.) 

But  the' quota  expired  in  February,  and 
the  industry  can't  request  another  for  two 
years.  Clothespins  aren't  likely  to  get  any 
other  protection  in  the  meantime  becau.se 
no  one  knows  enough  about  the  world-wide 
clothspin  trade  to  prove  dumping,  says 
Myron  Solter.  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
represents  the  U.S.  industry. 

The  clothespin  people,  like  autos  and 
steel,  decided  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  pinch  was  to  improve  productivity. 
Penley  Corp.  cut  costs  somewhat  by  finding 
stronger  wire  and  reducing  the  number  of 
coils  in  a  clothespin  spring  to  five  from 
seven. 

But  productivity  gains  come  hard  with  a 
technology  as  mature— and  a  product  as  un- 
complicated—as the  clothespin.  "You  have 
to  weigh  the  costs  against  whether  it's  going 
to  be  a  continuing,  profitable  business."  says 
E.  Richard  Drummond.  the  general  manag- 
er of  the  Diamond  International  Corp.  fac- 
tory that  makes  clothespins  in  Dixfield. 
Maine.  It  is  talk  like  that  that  prompts 
some  competitors  to  wonder  whether  Dia- 
mond may  be  planning  to  leave  the  clothes- 
pin business.  It  does,  after  all,  make  other 
products:  toothpicks,  tongue  depressors  and 
ice  cream  sticks. 

To  advertise  isn't  exactly  practical  for  the 
clothespin  makers.  Margins  are  too  low. 
Moreover,  a  Forster  study  found  that  brand 
loyalty  doesn't  exist  when  it  comes  to 
clothespins.  And  it  is  the  rare  store  that  car- 
ries more  than  one  brand,  anyway.  There 
isn't  much  potential  for  discovering  un- 
tapped markets,  either.  Porster's  Mr.  Haug 
recommends  the  clothespin  as  an  emergen- 
cy tie  clip.  But,  "anyone  with  half  a  cylinder 
operating  between  his  ears  knows  about  the 
uses  for  clothespins."  he  adds. 

In  the  little  Maine  towns  that  watched  im- 
ports undermine  the  once-dominant  shoe 
and  textile  Industries,  the  clothespin  chal- 


lenge is  a  real  concern.  Penley  "is  about  the 
only  business  there  is  here."  says  Raymond 
Farr.  a  foreman  who  has  worked  in  the 
plant  for  40  years.  Adds  Ruth  Dunham,  a 
lathe  and  saw  operator  who  has  been  with 
the  company  28  years:  "You'd  think  the 
government  would  look  out  for  people  in 
this  country  "  It's  the  same  lament  you  heaP 
in  Detroit. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ERIC  SEVAREID 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  night  of  March  6.  1984.  Eric  Sevar- 
eid  received  the  National  Press  Club's 
highest  honor,  the  "Fourth  Estate 
Award,"  joining  such  friends  and  peers 
as  Theodore  H.  White.  Walter  Cron- 
kite  and  James  Reston  in  that  select 
company. 

Those  on  hand— there  was  not  an 
empty  seat  available— came  away  real- 
izing how  much  we  miss  his  regular 
commentaries.  His  Nordic  fearlessness 
was  never  more  in  evidence.  I  especial- 
ly liked  the  passage  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that  the  military  officer  who  or- 
dered the  seizure  of  reporters  trying  to 
reach  Grenada  by  boat  should  be  pros- 
ecuted for  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 

Had  Eric  Sevareid  been  in  one  of 
those  boats.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a 
court  martial  would  be  underway  this 
very  moment. 

Senators  will  not  want  to  miss  a 
word  of  Mr.  Sevareid's  address. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sevareid's  speech,  along 
with  preceding  remarks  by  myself.  Bill 
Leonard  and  Liz  Carpenter,  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan 

The  title  of  the  award  Eric  Sevareid  re- 
ceives tonight  derives,  of  course,  from  Ma- 
Caulay's  celebrated  remark  about  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  that  "the  gallery  in  which 
the  reporters  sit  has  become  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm.  "  It  was  a  kind  of  whig 
notion  of  progress.  First  there  were  the 
Lords  Spiritual,  then  the  Lords  Temporal, 
next  the  Commons,  now  the  ink-stained 
wretches  looking  down  on  the  lot.  and  let- 
ting the  world  in  on  it  all. 

There  was  and  is  something  to  the 
thought,  but  i*  helps  to  keep  in  mind  Mel- 
bourne"s  wistful  observation  that  he  wished 
he  could  be  as  sure  of  anything  as  MaCau- 
lay  was  of  everything. 

For  "a  State  of  the  Realm""  is  a  corporate 
body  so  secure  in  its  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities that  it  need  never  fear  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

This  is  not  so  of  the  press:  Its  very  power 
perpetually  threatens  its  freedom.  It  re- 
mains the  exceptional,  rather  than  the 
normal  arrangement  in  the  world  of  na- 
tions. In  truth,  perhaps  half  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  had  a  free  press  in  MaCau- 
lay"s  lime  have  lost  it  since. 

Those  who  have  not;  those  who  retained 
that  freedom  are  specifically  and  profound- 
ly in  debt  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
preserved  it  by  exercising  it. 

In  our  case  the  First  Congress  provided 
thai  it  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 


but  generations  have  had  to  ensure  that  the 
guarantee  was  respected.  It  was  not  always 
easy.  Once  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Elmer  Davis  observed  that  cowards  didn't 
create  the  United  States  and  cowards 
wouldn't  preserve  it  and  he  was  right. 

At  about  this  time  Eric  Sevareid  was 
making  his  way  on  foot  out  of  the  Burmese 
jungle  onto  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  describes  the  journey  in  his  classic  book. 
"Not  So  Wild  A  Dream."  It  was  republished 
not  long  ago,  and  he  wrote  an  introduction 
to  the  new  edition.  In  the  introduction,  as  in 
the  book,  he  is  all  doubts  about  himself:  all 
admiration  for  others  he  thought  truly 
noble. 

He  writes:  "I  have  always  had  a  kind  of 
reverence  for  brillance.  eloquence  and  phys- 
ical bravery:  I  have  come  to  have  even  more 
for  that  quality  the  Romans  called  gravi- 
tas— patience,  stamina,  weight  of  judge- 
ment. This  is  the  essential  quality  of  the 
truly  strong,  our  preservers."" 

Strange  that  a  man  who  perceives  so 
much  could  not  perceive  that  he  himself 
was  such  a  man:  Truly  strong,  ever  faithful. 
Odd  that  after  thinking  of  him  all  those 
years  as  a  Dour  Norwegian,  he  turns  out  all 
along  to  have  been  an  old  Roman.  And 
grand  that  the  press  club  so  honors  him  to- 
night. 

Remarks  by  Bill  Leonard 

The  other  day  in  New  Hampshire  one  of 
those  over-interviewed  Democrats  allowed 
she  intended  to  vote  in  the  primary  for 
Gary  Hart.  When  asked  why.  she  said.  well. 
I  guess  it  is  because  he  reminds  me  of  Eric 
Sevareid.  That  may  be  just  about  the  nicest 
thing  anyone  could  say  about  a  Presidential 
candidate.  And  if  the  idea  takes  hold  it 
might  sweep  Senator  Hart  right  on  to  the 
nomination. 

Sevareid. 

What  a  disappointment  he  was  to  me 
when  I  first  came  to  know  him  in  the  early 
50's.  It  was  then  that  I  discovered  he  was. 
after  all.  not  a  God,  but  a  mere  man. 

True  enough,  he  looked  like  a  God.  Yes, 
he  wrote  like  an  angel.  And,  positively,  he 
though  as  if  the  microswitches  in  his  brain 
were  activated  by  someone  smart  and  sensi- 
tive enough  to  live  on  high. 

But  as  I  began  to  work  along  side  him  I 
soon  realized  he  was  .  .  .  well,  human. 

He  could  grumble.  He  could  complain. 
And  did.  He  could  mutter.  I  think  perhaps 
he  is  the  best  ...  or  is  the  worst— mutterer 
...  I  have  ever  known.  With  most  people  a 
mutter  is  a  simple  low  growl.  Eric  mixes  his 
growl  with  pure  literature.  Sit  next  to  Eric 
and  you  always  feel  you're  missing  some- 
thing. And  you  probably  are.  Dick  Salant 
once  said  God  invented  radio  .so  Eric"s 
friends  could  hear  what  he  had  to  say: 

I  had  always  admired  Eric.  Hell,  the  whole 
world  admires  Eric. 

But  I  had  never  really  loved  him  until  one 
day.  I  think  it  may  have  been  during  the 
1964  convention,  when  he  whispered  to  me 
I  haven"t  got  anything  to  say.'  I  said  Eric 
you  must  be  kidding.  No.  he  said.  I"m  flat, 
what  is  there  to  say?"  He  looked  at  me. 
"Have  you  got  any  ideas,  old  friend?""  Wow, 
Eric  Sevareid  asking  me  if  I  had  any  ideas. 
How  could  you  hate  a  guy  like  that? 

One  day  a  few  of  us  CBS  News  sorts  were 
discussing  Sevareid.  One  of  them  said  "I  see 
him  as  a  kind  of  Conscience.  "  Another  put 
in  ■Well.  I  think  he  is  more  of  a  Presence, 
with  a  capitol  P.""  Still  another  said  he 
though  what  was  important  about  Sevareid 
was  that  he  was  a  thinker,  that  he  proved 
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you  could  think  and  still  survive  in  televi- 
sion. 

At  about  this  time  the  irrepressible  Don 
Hewitt  spoke  up.  "You  guys  don't  know  Sev- 
areid.  Sevareid  is  a  writer.  Pure  and  simple. 
He  looks  at  everything  from  the  writer's 
point  of  view.  The  other  day  I  was  walking 
by  his  office  and  he  said  "Hey,  Don.  come 
here  a  minute."  I  went  in  and  saw  him  look- 
ing down  at  something  on  his  desk,  shaking 
his  head  gloomily.  It  was  the  remains  of  a 
Chinese  fortune  cookie.  He  had  the  little 
piece  of  paper  from  the  cookie  in  his  hand 
and  he  waved  it  at  me.  "Dammit.  Don."  he 
said.  "They're  not  writing  these  things  the 
way  they  used  to." 

Eric,  we  are  all  here  because  we  all  know 
that  they  are  not  making  Sevareid's  the  way 
the  used  to.  We  are  here  because  we  have 
something  special  and  splendid  in  common. 
That  is  you. 

Remarks  of  Liz  Carpenter 

Eric.  Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Leonard, 
friends  of  the  major  media— there  has  got  to 
be  a  few  left. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  a  giant  of 
the  geritol  generation— people  caught  in 
those  awkward  years  between  puberty  and 
Preparation  H. 

Last  week  I  was  home  on  the  range, 
watching  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play, 
sitting  in  my  bubbling  hot  tub  and  looking 
out  over  the  lights  of  Austin.  Just  when  I 
had  set  my  controls  on  my  Jacuzzi  to  "sensu- 
al perfection."  the  phone  rang.  Could  I  be  in 
Washington  tonight  to  make  some  light- 
hearted  remarks  about  Eric  Sevareid?  Clare 
Luce  had  broken  something  probably  a  com- 
mandment and  I  was  needed  to  fill  the 
gender  gap. 

Light  remarks  about  Eric  Sevareid?  God 
of  God!  Very  God  of  very  God!  Its  so  un- 
seemly it's  like  poking  fun  at  the  Pope  or.  at 
the  very  least,  asking  Gary  Hart  what  his 
new  ideas  actually  are. 

It's  hard  to  be  funny  about  Eric,  who  has 
not  sprinkled  his  public  life  with  laugh- 
along  moments,  who  is  better  known  for  the 
craggy  face,  the  socratic  dialogue,  the  man 
who  posed  for  the  original  blasting  of  Mt. 
Rushmore. 

Why  me?  He  remembered  a  funny  line 
which  made  him  laugh  20  years  ago  at  the 
White  House  Radio  and  Television  corre- 
spondents back  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
picking  me  up  by  the  ears.  What  was  it? 
"Behind  every  broadcaster  there  stands  a 
woman.  And  behind  her  stands  his  wife." 
Well.  Eric  used  it  on  the  air  and  gave  me 
credit.  As  it  turns  out.  he  not  only  liked  the 
line,  he  practiced  it. 

You  should  experience  what  it  is  to  be 
quoted  by  Eric  Sevareid  coast-to-coast  on 
sexual  innuendo.  Every  broadcaster  in  the 
business  was  after  me.  And  so  were  their 
wives.  Wives  wanted  names.  Broadcasters 
wanted  silence.  They  were  putty  in  my 
hands.  Oh.  the  power  and  the  glory! 

Obviously.  I  had  stumbled  onto  some- 
thing. Sex  was  rampant  thoughout  the  city 
starting  right  here  in  this  building  where  in 
1926  Calvin  Coolidge  laid  the  cornerstone- 
thereby  starting  a  trend! 

But  back  to  Eric  and  his  wild  dreams, 
which  he  immortalized  in  a  book  by  the 
same  name.  I  hope  you  have  read  "Not  So 
Wild  a  Dream  "  Sheer  poetry!  I  know  where 
Eric  is  coming  from  because  I  come  from 
the  same  sized  town. 

He  was  twm  in  Velva.  North  Dakota, 
which  is  a  small  town  just  outside  of  Vol- 
taire. North  Dakota.  Voltaire  is  another 
small    town    northwest    of    Bergen.    North 


Dakota.  North  Dakota  is  a  small  State  just 
north  of  South  Dakota.  Mention  Velva  and 
most  people  go  to  the  cheese  counter.  He 
wanted  out  and  he  got  out. 

So  he  took  his  paddle  and  canoe  and  start- 
ed rowing  through  the  rivers  and  the  shiv- 
ers, the  lakes  and  the  snakes.  2.200  miles— 
and  just  for  cigarettes. 

At  the  end.  Eric  later  wrote.  "I  could 
prove  nothing  except  I  could  paddle  my  own 
canoe  2.200  miles  and  survive." 

Even  then,  Eric  was  practicing  his  Presi- 
dential style.  No  tippecanoe!!  And  his  style 
remained  so  Presidential  that  years  later 
people  wanted  him  to  seek  the  Presidency  — 
but  Bill  Paley  wouldn't  resign. 

He's  still  more  Presidential  than  the 
Presidents.  But  there  are  similarities.  Eric 
and  President  Reagan  were  born  under  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.  But  Eric  got  out  from 
under.  Eric  is  younger  than  Ronald  Reagan, 
but  who  isn't? 

And  both  Eric  and  "Dutch"  Reagan  had 
their  mentors:  Eric  had  Edward  R.  Murrow: 
Reagan  played  football  for  Pat  O'Brien. 
Both  developed  great  voices  for  radio  in  its 
early  days  .  .  .  the  days  when  you  had  to 
talk  about  things  that  happened  which  you 
couldn't  know  much  about.  A  technique 
they  both  continue  to  use— as  President 
Reagan  demonstrated  once  again  at  his  last 
press  conference. 

Eric  developed  a  mellifluous  voice— such 
sweet-honeyed  tones  that  diabetics  were 
warned  that  listening  to  him  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  their  health. 

He  even  makes  bad  news  sound  sexy. 
After  one  broadcast  from  the  Aleutians,  it 
was  reported  that  hundreds  of  sperm  whales 
beached  themselves.  Belly  up! 

People  have  asked  me  about  Eric's  scru- 
ples. For  a  guy  his  age  they  aren't  half  bad. 
He  first  got  world-wide  identification  with 
the  fall  of  France.  In  the  40s.  he  first  re- 
ported it.  He  became  so  popular,  that  he 
also  reported  the  fall  of  Prance  in  the  50s, 
and  then  in  the  60s,  and  once  again  in  the 
70s. 

If  I  have  any  claim  to  this  podium,  it  is 
that  I  have  done  time  in  this  towTi— 35  years 
of  it— 25  years  as  a  reporter  in  this  very 
building.  I  arrived  here  in  1942  with  my 
journalism  degree  in  hand  and  my  virtue 
intact.  I  still  have  my  journalism  degree.  I 
was  a  brunette  then  ...  so  young  and  naive 
I  thought  the  ""body  politic"  was  a  Congress- 
man's wife. 

I  have  lived  through  great  heady  events 
and  some  lesser  ones:  Days  when  a  Presi- 
dent who  opened  the  doors  of  China  then 
had  the  doors  of  the  White  House  closed  on 
him.  Days  when  a  President  stood  in  the 
East  Room  and  said,  "When  I  was  a  boy, 
there  was  so  much  poverty  around  us  we 
didnt  know  it  had  a  name. '"  Ed  Meese  still 
doesn't.  Days  when  Wilbur  Mills  got  loose 
with  Wayne  Hays"  pacemaker  and  there  was 
hell  to  pay  all  over  town! 

I  think  I  have  known  enough  of  politics 
and  the  howling  press  and  the  howling 
public  to  see  the  difference  in  those  who 
search  for  perspective  and  those  who  only 
enjoy  writing  it  in  blood.  Too  seldom  do  we 
come  upon  a  contemporary  Ulysses  who 
probes  the  truths  of  the  wilderness,  senses 
its  harsh  realities  as  well  as  its  fertile  land, 
its  beauty  and  tenderness.  Such  a  man  is 
Eric  Sevareid.  Is  this  so  wild  a  dream? 

Eric  once  wrote,  "it  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary how  men  must  plot  and  combine  and 
negotiate  merely  to  tell  the  truth.  It  always 
comes  out  somewhere.  Some  time.  Always. 
But  sometimes  it  comes  too  late." 

For  half  a  century,  Eric's  viking  spirit  has 
been  the  point  of  reference  to  us.  Each  of  us 


can  remember  a  moment,  a  line,  that  stays 
with  us. 

For  me.  it  was  a  cruel  and  tragic  afternoon 
when  a  brilliant  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
driven  from  the  bench  by  forces  too  com- 
plex to  fathom. 

And  that  afternoon,  there  was  the  steady- 
ing voice  on  the  tube  winding  up  his  essay: 
"But  Abe  Portas  will  always  have  thousands 
of  friends  in  this  town— including  me." 

Eric— best  and  brightest  and  bravest! 

So,  dear  Eric,  poet  laureate  of  truth: 
"Count  your  gardens  by  the  flowers 

Never  by  the  leaves  that  fall 
Count  your  days  by  the  sunny  hours 

Not  remembering  clouds  at  all 
Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows 

Count  your  life  by  smiles,  not  tears 
On  this  happy,  ifphle  evening 

Count  your  age  by  friends,  not  years." 

Address  by  Eric  Sevareid 

I  thought  I  had  reached  the  age  where 
nothing  could  surprise  me.  But  word  of  to- 
night's occasion  truly  did.  Salutation  from 
one's  peers  is  the  deepest  satisfaction  of  all. 

I  was  first  taken  through  these  precincts 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  when  I  was  on  my 
way  from  the  Mid-West  to  Europe.  Had  I 
been  asked  to  remove  my  shoes  at  the  en- 
trance that  would  have  seemed  quite 
proper.  This  was  the  inner  temple  of  my  re- 
ligion. 

So  I  feel  beatified. 

After  all.  I  have  been  gone  from  prime 
time,  network  television  for  some  years  now. 
Your  kindness  reminds  me  how  much  better 
it  is  to  be  gone  but  not  forgotten,  than  for- 
gotten but  not  gone. 

What  luck  to  have  grown  up  an  American 
in  the  period  of  America's  pre-eminence. 
And  to  be  an  American  journalist  telling  the 
story  of  this  fascinating,  if  frightening,  cen- 
tury. We  are  not  Quite  as  important  under 
God"s  sun.  as  we  sometimes  think  we  are. 
but  we  are  important,  and  in  this  country 
we  sit  above  the  salt.  We  make  the  commu- 
nity weather  and  sound  the  notes  of  the 
day.  History,  if  history  will  be  written  in  the 
next  century,  will  know  we  were  around. 

I  do  have  a  bit  of  the  preacher  in  me.  I 
will  keep  tonight's  sermon  as  short  as  I  can. 
It  is  a  kind  of  triptych.  One  message  intend- 
ed for  government,  one  for  the  public  at 
large  and  one  for— us. 

To  the  government,  let  me  say— your  big 
troubles  usually  do  not  lie  in  the  press:  they 
lie  in  the  facts.  The  critical  press  happened 
to  have  the  facts  on  both  Watergate  and 
Vietnam  and  it  does  today  on  Mid-East 
policy. 

Every  administration  agonizes  over  the 
power  of  the  press.  But  in  this  last  genera- 
tion it  is  the  power  of  government  that  has 
grown  the  greatest.  The  press  has  no  power 
to  tax  anyone,  arrest  anyone,  send  anyone 
to  jail,  or  to  his  death  in  war.  But  like  gov- 
ernment people,  we  are.  alas,  educated  at 
the  people"s  expense  and  make  our  mistakes 
in  public. 

It  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
the  medium  has  become  the  message.  There 
is  something  terribly  wrong  about  this,  but  I 
suspect  it  has  come  about  because  the  tradi- 
tional messages,  from  government,  from  the 
church,  from  the  intellectual  establish- 
ments, have  become  so  faint  and  confusing. 

Must  we  always  endure  this  abrasive  ad- 
versary relationship,  you  in  government  ask. 
Yes.  it  is  implicit  in  the  First  Amendment 
and  there  is  a  firstness  about  that  amend- 
ment. Of  course  this  adversaryness  goes  too 
far.  at  times,  from  one  side  or  the  other. 


Where  the  press  is  concemejf,  it  will  soften 
and  diminish  when  government  leaders 
admit  policy  mistakes  of  a  serious  nature 
and  complain  on  those  occasions  when  they 
are  overpraised.  We  await  the  day. 

We  admit  that  journalism  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  entirely  to  journalists.  Let  us 
remind  you  that  war  is  too  important  to  be 
left  entirely  to  generals.  Best  for  everyone  if 
you  don't  try  again  what  you  did  in  Grena- 
da. The  military  officer  who  ordered  the  ap- 
prehension of  those  American  reporters 
trying  to  get  to  Grenada  in  their  boat  to 
report  an  undeclared  war  ought  to  have 
been  prosecuted  for  kidnapping  or  piracy  on 
the  high  seas. 

To  the  general  public— whoever  you  are. 
exactly.  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  con- 
sidered himself  a  member  of  the  public.  But. 
we  must  generalize  in  order  to  communicate 
at  all.  I  think  we  in  the  press  tend  to  under- 
estimate your  intelligence  from  time  to 
time:  we  also  tend  to  overestimate  your  in- 
formation. Maybe  you  can't  be  blamed  too 
much.  As  the  poet.  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
said  long  ago,  "Upon  this  gifted  age,  in  its 
dark  hour,  falls  from  the  sky  a  meteoric 
shower  of  facts."  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
news  pollution,  too. 

Whenever  we  In  the  press  get  in  quarrels 
with  government  and  other  would-be  cen- 
sors, we  invoke  what  we  call  "the  people's 
right  to  know."  It  sounds  downright  irrever- 
ent in  this  era  of  populism,  but  I  think  what 
the  people  really  have  is  the  right  to  find 
out.  Publishers,  print  or  electronic,  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  be  read  or  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  That,  they  must  earn.  And  the 
people  must  earn  their  information. 

This  is  a  two-way  street  in  another  sense. 
You,  the  public,  feel  the  press  is  full  of 
biased  and  inaccurate  writing  and  speaking. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  that,  though  less 
than  there  was  when  I  began  in  this  work. 
But  what  you  don't  seem  to  realize  is  that 
there  is  also  a  lot  of  inaccurate  and  biased 
listening  and  reading.  My  mail  over  many 
years  has  made  that  clear  to  me.  We  do  not 
write  or  speak  to  an  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual void. 

Gallagher's  Law  remains  in  effect.  Wes 
Gallagher  of  the  A.P.  said  that  criticism  of 
the  press  by  the  public  "rises  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  news  read  or 
heard  that  does  not  fit  the  reader's  or  lis- 
tener's preconceived  ideas  of  what  the  news 
should  be." 

You  complain  that  there  is  too  much  bad 
news  and  news  of  violence.  Maybe  so,  but 
the  news  mechanism  can  now  report,  and 
vividly,  every  part  of  the  world  and  it  is  a 
pretty  v'olent  world.  It  is  terrible  to  know- 
about  those  things:  the  only  thing  worse 
would  be  not  knowing  about  them. 

Finally,  to  us-we  work  in  the  only  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  that  has  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  its  right  to  exist.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  privilege  and  ought  to  be 
felt  by  every  one  of  us  as  an  extraordinary 
responsibility.  We  cannot  act  as  or  be  per- 
ceived as  loose  cannon  on  the  deck:  but  I 
would  rather  have  a  press  that  is  a  little  bit 
irresponsible  than  one  overly  cautious  and 
self-censoring:  for  the  safety  of  our  people. 
We  are  not  a  science,  not  exactly  a  profes- 
sion or  a  trade,  not  exactly  a  business.  Per- 
haps the  late  Randolph  Churchill  put  it 
about  right— "a  calling,  "  he  said  of  journal- 
ism. 

What  is  the  end  purpose  of  the  calling? 
Mencken  said  it  was  tc  ifflict  the  comforta- 
ble and  comfort  the  afflicted.  I  don't  think 
so.  I  think  it  is  to  pursue  truth  as  best  we 
can  and  reveal  it  with  what  talent  and  cour 


age  we  have:  in  the  doing  of  that  both  af- 
flictions and  comforts  are  likely  to  be  affect- 
ed. 

In  this  city  we  feed  on  government,  yes. 
But  government  could  not  function  without 
the  press.  In  a  system  based  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  citizens  must  know 
what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  consent  to. 
They  cannot  discover  this  by  themselves. 
We— self-appointed  in  one  sense:  but  ap- 
pointed, in  another,  by  the  very  nature  of 
our  society,  have  the  job  of  doing  the  dis- 
covering for  them.  Mr.  Agnew  and  quite  a 
few  others  to  the  contrary,  we  must  be  un- 
elected.  If  reporters  and  editors  were  elect- 
ed, then  the  majority  would  receive  only 
news  it  found  agreeable  at  the  moment, 
which  would  be  a  disaster.  It  is  because  even 
majorities  can  be  wrong  that  we  have  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

This  is  one  of  those  periods— they  have  oc- 
curred before— when  the  press,  print  and 
electronic,  seems  to  be  downright  unpopu- 
lar, disliked.  It  is  not  our  prime  job  to  be 
popular.  But  w^e  need  to  think  about  this 
phenomenon.  There  is  the  bad  news  syn- 
drome—Gallagher's Law— but  it  is  more 
than  that.  We  are  perceived  by  an  awful  lot 
of  people  as  not  only  smug,  but  arrogant, 
and  as  critics  of  everybody,  but  won't  accept 
criticism  ourselves.  We  are  the  only  indus- 
try in  the  country  that  advertises  attacks 
upon  itself:  but  of  course  we  must,  and  we 
must  do  more  of  this,  because  we  hold  some- 
thing like  a  monopoly  on  the  means  of  ad- 
vertising. The  chief  offenders  here  are  the 
networks:  they  have  never  found  a  system- 
atic way  to  accommodate  rebuttal,  not  for 
policy  reasons  but  for  practical  reasons.  But 
they  must.  Like  doctors,  professors  and  gen- 
erals, broadcasters  don't  get  talked  back  to 
enough. 

Reporters  are  perceived  by  millions  as 
rude,  intrusive,  insensitive.  Most  are  not. 
but  too  many  are:  fierce  competition  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this.  And  T.V.  reporters  get 
the  brunt  of  the  blame  because  people  see 
them  in  action,  far  more  than  they  see  the 
man  with  the  pencil.  It  is  my  own  horseback 
notion  that  the  air  of  self-satisfaction  in  the 
city  room  of  a  successful  newspaper  is  some- 
what thicker  than  it  is  in  a  broadcasting 
news  studio.  Broadcast  journalism  hasn't 
been  around  long  enough  to  be  that  sure  of 

itself. 

Let  us  remember  that  courtesy  is  not  ti- 
midity, that  civility  is  not  an  enemy  of  free- 
dom: indeed,  it  is  an  ally. 

Newspapers  must  cherish  an  air  of  probi- 
ty, of  dignity,  if  you  will.  Broadcasters  need 
not  trivialize  the  news  and  they  must  not 
vulgarize  it.  Some  do,  I  am  sad  to  say. 

But  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
days  of  the  yellow  press  and  the  screamers 
on  early  radio.  We  are  better  now:  belter 
educated,  more,  not  less  responsible.  And  I 
think  a  general  comparison  with  other 
countries  comes  out  in  our  favor. 

But  are  we  really— and  from  now  to  the 
nearby  close  of  this  sermon,  I  am  going  to 
sound  top  lofty.— Are  we  really  reporting 
and  explaining  the  inner  chemistries  of 
these  incredible  world  events? 

For  thirty  years  I  have  kept  a  copy  of 
some  words  spoken  to  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
then  foreign  minister  of  what  we  thought  of 
as  a  nation,  but  what  has  become  the  killing 
ground  for  all  the  hatreds  of  the  Middle 
East— Lebanon.  "These  are  not  ordinary 
times,"  he  said,  "when  so-called  "factual"  re- 
porting can  tell  the  story  of  what  is  really 
happening.  The  real  facts  are  the  hidden 
clashes    of   will    and    outlook    and    culture 


whereby  today  whole  civilizations  are  in  the 
balance. 

"If  you  aim  at  the  real  truth."  he  said, 
"the  deep,  hidden,  tragic  truth:  if  you 
always  faithfully  bring  out  what  is  ultimate- 
ly at  stake  today,  namely  that  there  is  a  re- 
bellion of  the  elements  against  all  that  you 
have  held  true  and  holy  and  sacred  for 
thousands  of  years,  then."  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve you  will  put  the  entire  world  in  your 
debt." 

As  journalists,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
report  and  explain  what  these  upheavals 
are  all  about:  all  we  know  for  sure  is  that 
America,  as  a  society,  wants  no  part  of 
them. 

Let  me  quote  someone  else.  Sir  Karl 
Popper,  his  words  of  thirty  years  ago:  "For 
those  who  have  eaten  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge. "  he  said.  "Paradise  is  lost.  The 
more  we  try  to  return  to  the  heroic  age  of 
tribalism,  the  more  surely  do  we  arrive  at 
the  Inquisition,  at  the  secret  police  and  at  a 
romanticized  gangsterism.  .  .  .  We  can 
return  to  the  beasts."  he  said.  "But  if  we 
wish  to  remain  human,  then  there  is  only 
one  way,  the  way  of  the  open 
society  .  .  .  We  must  go  on,  into  the 
unknow"n  .  .  .  using  what  reason  we  have  to 
plan  for  both  security  and  freedom." 

There  are  many  Americans,  and  some  of 
them  have  power,  who  do  not  comprehend 
what  is  at  stake,  what  will  happen  if  we 
allow  the  underpirmings  of  this  open  society 
to  be  shaken.  These  are,  simply,  those  civil 
liberties  people  get  tired  of  hearing  about. 
Remember,  they  are  their  own  defenses: 
they  can  be  defended  only  as  long  as  we  still 
have  them. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say.  and  I  have  been 
saying  this  for  years,  that  if  these  American 
liberties  are  lost,  then  I  believe  the  peace  of 
the  world  entire  would  be  lost.  Because— if 
both  the  superpowers  were  semi-closed, 
paranoid,  hcstile.  suspicious  societies,  then 
surely  world  tensions  would  become  explo- 
sively unbearable. 

In  this  polarized  world  there  is  a  point 
where  individual  freedom  and  collective  sur- 
vival become  one  and  the  same. 

Civilized  people  everywhere  had  t}etter 
pray  and  all  of  us  had  better  pray  and  work 
for  the  preservation  of  Americans'  internal, 
domestic  liberties,  beginning  with  the  liber- 
ties of  speech  and  piess. 

They,  not  our  soldiery  or  weaponry,  make 
up  the  first  line  of  our  defense  of  peace  and 
safety. 

For  this  high  honor  and  your  attention, 
all  my  thanks. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  1:06  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  had  passed 
the  bill  (S.  38)  entitled  the  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act."  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  thai 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1852)  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
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The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1314.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  chapter  9 
Qf  title  15.  United  States  Code,  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  4900.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  2.54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  492)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sentember 
30.  1984.  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Robinson. 
and  Mr.  Kemp  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  6:58  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

At  7:55  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  April  11.  12.  or  13.  1984  to  April  24. 
1984.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  12  or  13.  1984  to  April  24.  1984. 


the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  House  bills  were  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

H.R.  4900.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  DESK 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
bill  was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  on  April  12.  1984: 

H.R.  1314.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  chapter  9 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganizaton  of 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment; 

H.R.  2211.  An  act  to  exempt  electric  and 
telephone  facilities  assisted  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  from  certain  right-of-way 
rental  payments  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Rept. 
No.  98-388). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  1711.  A  bill  to  extend  Patent  Numbered 
3.376.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
389). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions (With  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
98-390). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment; 

S.  2463.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  funds  for  certain  fisheries  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-391 ). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Lt.  Gen.  Jack  V.  Mackmull, 
U.S.  Army  (age  56),  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  Maj.  Gen.  James  J. 
Lindsay.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general,  Lt.  Gen.  LaVern  E.  Weber. 
U.S.  Array  (age  60).  to  be  placed  on 
the  Reserve  retired  list.  Lt.  Gen.  John 
N.  Brandenburg.  U.S.  Army  (age  54). 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Gen. 
Richard  E.  Cavazos.  U.S.  Army  (age 
55),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of 
general.  Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Livsey, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  general,  Maj.  Gen. 
Theodore  G.  Jenes.  Jr..  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  general,  and  Rear  Adm. 
Huntington  Hardisty.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
vice  admiral.  I  ask  that  the.se  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
ton.  in  the  Air  National  Guard  there 
are  31  promotions  into  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Raymond  E. 
Belz).  in  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.967 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  captain 
(list  begins  with  Candace  C.  Abbott), 
in  the  Army  there  are  83  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Klaus  B.  Jade), 
in  the  Army  there  are  2.207  appoint- 


ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Joseph  T. 
Abbott).  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  L.  Gibson. 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  commander,  in  the 
Air  Force  there  are  141  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Larry  N.  Adair),  in  the 
Army  there  are  5  appointments  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Robert  A.  Doughty), 
in  the  Army  there  are  22  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Conrad  W. 
Loftus).  in  the  Army  Reserve  there  are 
59  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Frank  N. 
Alexander),  in  the  Navy  there  are  205 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
captain  (list  begins  with  Medhat  G. 
Ashamalla),  in  the  Marine  Corps  there 
are  168  permanent  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Paul  R.  Aadnesen).  in  the  Navy  there 
are  30  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Mark 
J.  Bland),  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  36  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  ensign  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Mark  A.  Belcher),  in  the  Naval 
Re.serve  there  are  790  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Dean  Esmond  Butler),  and  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  1,052  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Jeffrey  J.  Abbott).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  March  30,  April  4,  and 
April  9,  1984,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS; 
S.  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903(a)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  a  dig- 
nified burial  for  veterans  buried  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  into  under  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EXON; 
S.  2553.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provisions  re- 
garding  discharges   in   bankruptcy   dealing 
with  child  support;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lautenberc,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Specter.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Riecle.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr.  Weicker); 


S.  2554.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Phoxmire.  and  Mr.  Dixon); 
S.  2555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  acqui- 
sitions of  thrift  institutions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request); 
S.  2556.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  American  Polklife  Center  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens); 
S.  2557.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement 
for  biennial  reports  under  the  Alaska  Feder- 
al Civilian  Energy  Efficiency  Swap  Act  of 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request); 
S.  2558.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
completion  of  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin   plans   for   flood   contrql,   navigation, 
and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HATCH; 
S.  2559.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK; 
S.  2560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walfredo  R. 
Javier.  Victoria  Linda  B.  Javier,  and  Isaac 
Gil  B.  Javier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL; 
S.    2561.    A    bill    entitled    the    'Training 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1984  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Stevens); 
S.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Dodd); 
S.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
the   National   Housing   Act   to   extend   the 
crime  insurance  program,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,   Mr.    Percy.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 
Riegle.  and  Mr.  Glenn); 
S.  2564.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  High  Speed  Passenger  Rail  Inter- 
state compact  between  the  States  of  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  cooperate  with  such  States  in 
implementing  the  compact:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Hollings.     Mr.     Huddleston.     Mr. 
Jepsen.   Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr.   Lau- 
tenberc. Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,   Mr.    Tsongas,    Mr.    Weicker. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi); 
S.    Res.    367.   Resolution   to   express   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday";  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
P»ell.  Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Hatfield.    Mr.    Levin,   Mr.    Gorton. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.    Cochran.    Mr.    Tsongas.    Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Leahy,  and 
Mr.  Helms  I ; 
S.  Res.  368.  Resolution  condemning  chem- 
ical warfare  wherever  it  occurs  and  calling 
for  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BAKER; 
S.   Con.   Res.    103.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  April  11,  12.  or  13.  1984,  to  April  24. 
1984.   and   an   adjournment   of   the   House 
from  April  12  or  13.  1984.  to  April  24.  1984; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dodd.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
903(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  insure  a  dignified  burial  for  veter- 
ans buried  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  under  such  section:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
dignified  burial  for  veterans 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
insure  that  veterans  who  are  buried 
under  contractual  agreement  will  re- 
ceive a  dignified  burial.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  make  certain  that 
caskets  used  for  the  unclaimed  re- 
mains of  veterans  will  be  constructed 
of  such  materials  to  support  the 
weight  of  an  adult  human  body. 

I  commend  the  VA  for  issuing  regu- 
lations last  November  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  an  incident  in  which  a 
Navy  veteran  was  buried  in  a  card- 
board box  at  Virginia's  Quantico  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  It  is  my  intent  with 
this  legislation  to  insure  that  this  in- 
justice never  happens  again.  I  think  it 
is  best  not  to  leave  this  subject  to 
agency  regulation. 

My  legislation  has  two  provisions: 
The  first  will  establish  a  standard  re- 
quiring caskets  provided  by  private  fu- 
neral homes  to  be  constructed  of 
strong,  durable  materials.  Any  caskets 
constructed  of  cardboard,  pressed 
paper  or  similar  materials  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  second  will  require  the 
Domains  to  be  properly  prepared  for 
burial  and  appropriately  dressed  for 
the  funeral  service. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  sure 
that  all  veterans  in  the  future,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  impoverished  or 


have  no  known  relatives,  will  receive  a 
decent  and  honorable  burial.  This  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country. 
I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  903  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  shall"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  shall"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(B) ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  ensure 
that  a  casket  furnished  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  'of 
this  subsection  is  of  sufficient  design  and  is 
constructed  of  such  materials  as  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  weight  of  an  adult 
human  body.  For  the  purposes  of  such  con- 
tract, a  casket  which  is  constructed  of  parti- 
cle board  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  is  acceptable,  and  a 
casket  which  is  constructed  of  cardboard, 
pressed  paper,  or  similar  materials  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
the  body  of  a  veteran  who  is  buried  pursu- 
ant to  any  contract  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  is  properly  em- 
balmed and  is  properly  placed  in  the  casket 
dressed  in  appropriate  clothing  and  that  the 
flag  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  burial  drapes  the  casket  during 
the  funeral  service.".* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2553.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  provi- 
sions   regarding   discharges   in    bank- 
ruptcy dealing  with  child  support;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
clarifying  provisions  of  discharges  in 
bankruptcy  dealing  with  child  support 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  without  a 
doubt,  children  are  this  Nation's  most 
precious  natural  resource.  As  such,  we 
should  be  sure  that  the  laws  of  this 
Nation   carefully   protect   their   inter- 
ests. Sadly,  due  to  the  high  rate  of  di- 
vorce and  the  increasing  number  of 
children   born   out   of   wedlock,   more 
and  more  children  are  living  with  only 
one  of  their  natural  parents. 

Many  of  these  children  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  support  owed  to  them  by 
their  noncustodial  parent.  The 
number  of  parents  who  ignore  their 
child  support  obligations  is  a  national 
disgrace.  Already,  over  2  million  par- 
ents a  year  are  delinquent  on  their 
child  support  payments.  In  dollars,  the 
children  of  this  Nation  are  being 
cheated  out  of  over  $4  billion  a  year. 
This,  of  course,  places  a  great  strain 
on  the  Nation's  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  puts  at  risk  the  welfare  of 
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children,  and  in  a  real  way,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  consider  ways  to  improve  the 
laws  affecting  child  support  enforce- 
ment. Several  very  good  bills  have 
been  introduced  relating  to  child  sup- 
port, and  this  Senator  is  anxious  to  ad- 
dress this  serious  problem. 

However,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  bills 
before  the  Senate  which  address  two 
serious  problems  in  the  current  Banlc- 
ruptcy  Code  which  affect  child  sup- 
port obligations. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shown 
great  wisdom  in  making  child  support 
payments  nondischargeable  in  bank- 
ruptcy. A  parent's  obligation  to  his  or 
her  children  is  worthy  of  special  and 
extraordinary  treatment. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  significant 
loophole  in  the  current  law.  Under  sec- 
tion 523  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
debts  owed: 

...  to  a  spouse,  former  spouse  or  child  of 
the  debtor,  for  alimony  to,  maintenance  for, 
or  support  of  such  spouse  or  child,  in  con- 
nection with  a  separation  agreement,  di- 
vorce decree  or  properly  settlement  agree- 
ment .  .  . 

shall  be  nondischargeable  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
makes  no  provision  for  child  support 
payments  when  a  child  is  born  out  of 
wedlock.  Since  the  law  limits  nondis- 
chargeability  to  debts  in  connection 
with  separation  agreements,  divorce 
decrees,  and  property  agreements, 
bankruptcy  courts  have  been  discharg- 
ing child  support  debts  resulting  from 
paternity  cases  and  support  agree- 
ments. 

When  compared  to  the  law  which 
preceded  the  current  language,  the 
omission  becomes  obvious.  Under  sec- 
tion 17a  (1970  amendment)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  debts: 

.  .  .  For  alimony  due  or  to  become  due.  or 
for  maintenance  or  support  of  wife  or  child. 
or  for  seduction  of  an  unmarried  female  or 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  accompanied 
by  seduction,  or  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion .  .  . 

were  not  dischargeable.  In  its  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  antiquated  language 
of  the  prior  law.  Congress  made  a 
grave  error  and  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  nondischargeability 
those  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Such  unequal  treatment  is  unjust  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  corrects 
this  inequity  by  striking  the  limiting 
language,  "in  connection  with  a  sepa- 
ration agreement,  divorce  decree,  or 
property  settlement."  Under  this  revi- 
sion, the  security  of  support  would 
depend  on  parentage  rather  than  the 
marital  status  of  the  child's  natural 
parents. 

Such  a  revision  is  fair  and  necessary. 
Children  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  their  parents,  and  parents 
should  not  be  able  to  escape  the  obli- 


gation to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  their  offspring. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  also  addresses 
a  related  issue.  Section  2  of  this  bill 
would  make  nondischargeable  any 
debt  arising  out  of  child  support  as- 
signed to  a  Government  agency.  Under 
the  current  law,  a  custodial  parent 
may  be  required  to  assign  his  or  her 
rights  to  receive  child  support  to  qual- 
ify for  public  assistance.  If  the  delin- 
quent parent,  married  or  otherwise, 
should  file  for  bankruptcy,  the  govern- 
mental agency  is  prevented  from  re- 
covering the  full  amount  of  the  as- 
signed child  support  payments. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  should 
be  changed  because  it  encourages  par- 
ents to  ignore  their  child  support  obli- 
gations. A  parent  contemplating  bank- 
ruptcy can  refuse  to  pay  his  or  her 
child  support;  force  the  child  and  cus- 
todial parent  to  assign  their  child  sup- 
port rights  in  order  to  receive  public 
assistance;  and  the  delinquent  parent 
can  then  go  bankrupt,  secure  that  the 
once-protected  child  support  debt  is 
treated  as  any  other  debt. 

If  a  parent  knew  that  his  or  her 
child  support  obligations  were  inescap- 
able, then  the  parent  would  have  an 
incentive  to  make  timely  and  full  pay- 
ments, or  to  appeal  to  the  appropriate 
legal  authorities  to  alter  or  amend  the 
child  support  decree  or  agreement. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  be 
taking  a  second  look  at  the  entire 
bankruptcy  system  this  month,  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today.  We  now  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  correct  serious  injus- 
tice in  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2553 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 523(a)(5)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Striking  out  "in  connection  with  a  sep- 
aration agreement,  divorce  decree,  or  prop- 
erty settlement  agreement.":  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  or  any  such  debt  which  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Federal  Government  or 
to  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
such  State"  after  "Social  Security  Act". 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  M.ATHiAS,  and  Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  2554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to 


the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

PUBLIC  TRANSIT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Public  Transit 
Improvement  Act  of  1984.  Many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  added 
their  names  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  important  legislation  and  their 
support  underscores  the  crucial  role  of 
mass  transit  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  bill  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  enact  amendments  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  (STAA).  It  will  provide  essen- 
tial funding  levels  to  support  mass 
transit,  both  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, and  will  enable  transit  sys- 
tems across  the  country  to  provide 
better  service  to  passengers  and  assist 
those  areas  which  are  appropriate  for 
new  start  transit  systems. 

The  STAA  is  a  landmark  statute  for 
mass  transit.  For  the  first  time.  Con- 
gress created  a  special  mass  transit 
trust  account  to  fund  discretionary 
capital  grants  for  transit  projects.  In 
addition,  formula  grants  were  made  to 
depend  on  predictable  service  related 
factors,  as  well  as  population  factors. 
By  passing  the  STAA.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  vital  role  of  mass  transit  and 
made  a  commitment  to  its  future 
growth. 

This  bill  will  continue  the  spirit  of 
that  commitment:  to  meet  the  mobili- 
ty needs  of  urban  and  rural  citizens, 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped. The  legislation: 

Increases  authorization  levels  for 
section  3— mass  transit  trust  account— 
from  $1.1  billion  to  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  from  $1.1  billion 
to  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Also, 
the  bill  will  extend  the  authorization 
for  section  3  through  fiscal  year  1987 
at  a  level  of  $1.5.  billion. 

Extends  the  3  for  2"  trade-in  provi- 
sions of  the  STAA  through  fiscal  year 
1986.  These  provisions  allow  transit 
systems  to  receive  $2  in  operating  as- 
sistance for  every  $3  in  capital  funds 
traded  in  to  UMTA.  Under  current 
law,  these  provisions  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

Provides  that  those  transit  systems 
which  exercise  the  "3  for  2"  swap  are 
not  eligible  for  discretionary  capital 
grants  except  for  emergency  purposes. 

Defines  emergency  discretionary 
capital  grants  and  describes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  grants 
may  be  made. 

Expands  the  definition  of  associated 
capital  maintenance  cost^  by  lowering 
the  eligible  threshold  cost  from  1  per- 
cent to  one-half  percent,  and  includes 
as  eligible  expenses,  the  cost  of  leasing 
equipment  and  facilities,  that  is.  com- 
puters, heavy  construction  equipment. 

Earmarks  a  portion  of  section  3  dis- 
cretionary capital  grants  for  transit 
crime  prevention  grants. 


Permits  the  use  of  operating  assist- 
ance funds  under  section  5  for  bus  and 
bus-related  facilities  if  there  are  no 
rail  systems  in  operation  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  apportionment. 

Provides  for  multiyear  contracting 
authority  in  order  to  enable  local  tran- 
sit systems  to  better  plan  construction 
projects  and  financing  arrangements. 

Clarifies  congressional  intent  regard- 
ing operating  assistance  for  newly  ur- 
banized areas  by  indicating  that  40 
percent  of  such  areas'  authorized  sec- 
tion 9  funds  may  be  used  for  operating 
assistance. 

There  is  a  simply  enormous  need  for 
transit  funding.  The  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  representing  bus 
and  rail  transit  systems  which  carry  94 
percent  of  all  transit  riders  in  the 
United  States,  estimates  that  $36  bil- 
lion will  be  needed  to  cover  transit 
capital  needs  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  funds  exist  to  increase  authori- 
zations. CBO.  in  recent  testimony 
before  a  House  committee,  testified 
that  the  funds  are  available  from  the  1 
penny  of  the  gas  tax  to  increase  the 
authorizations.  In  fact,  CBO's  testimo- 
ny stated: 

While  the  surplus  generated  by  the  ma.ss 
transit  account  is  of  some  small  help  in  off- 
setting the  Nations  $180  billion  budget  defi- 
cit, such  use  diverts  the  trust  fund  from  its 
intended  purpose,  that  of  financing  new- 
transit  investments. 

Additional  funds  in  the  section  3 
program  will  enable  transit  properties 
to  replace  aging  buses,  accelerate 
badly  needed  rail  modernization  work, 
and  construct  new  systems  which  have 
a  local  commitment  and  meet  objec- 
tive cost-effective  criteria. 

We  in  Congress  earmarked  1  penny 
of  the  gas  tax  increase  specifically  for 
mass  transit— these  are  the  funds 
which  we  arc  now  attempting  to 
spend,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
spend,  but  not  1  cent  more.  Federal 
law  intends  that  the  Government 
spend  these  funds  on  mass  transit  and 
any  attempts  to  transfer  them  to  the 
highway  account  must  be  opposed. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  extend  the 
"3  for  2  swap  "  provisions  which  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  During 
1983,  nearly  70  transit  systems  traded 
in  over  $40  million  in  capital  funds 
and  received  $26  million  in  operating 
assistance.  The  $13  million  which  re- 
sulted from  these  trade-ins  was  used 
primarily  by  the  Nation's  smaller  bus 
operations.  The  bill  will  enable  transit 
operators  to  continue  to  have  the 
flexibility  to  exercise  this  trade-in; 
however,  those  which  do  trade  in  cap- 
ital for  operating  funds  will  not  be 
permitted  to  receive  section  3  capital 
funds,  except  under  compelling  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  honor  existing  Fed- 
eral funding  commitments. 

Another  important  element  of  this 
bill  is  the  earmark  of  a  portion  of  that 
increase  in  authorizations  from  section 
3  for  transit  crime,  and  security,  relat- 


ed capital  equipment.  Transit  crime  is 
a  significant  problem  througout  the 
Nation's  transit  systems.  It  erodes  the 
Federal  investment  in  these  facilities. 
It  is  both  morally  sound  and  fiscally 
prudent  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  promote  ridership  and  to  protect  its 
investment  by  helping  transit  proper- 
ties enhance  safety  and  security  meas- 
ures. 

Mass  transit  not  only  provides  essen- 
tial public  service,  but  it  is  also  a  $13 
billion  a  year  industry,  employing 
more  than  900,000  people.  A  public  in- 
vestment of  $100  million  in  transit  can 
be  expected  to  generate  7,500  to  9,000 
jobs,  as  well  as  stimulate  private  sector 
development,  broaden  the  tax  base, 
and  promote  retail  sales.  It  is  essential 
to  the  vitality  of  cities:  it  has  been 
shown  that  for  each  dollar  invested  in 
public  transit,  more  than  $3  will 
accrue  in  business  revenue. 

Mass  transit  has  been  a  part  of 
American  life  for  more  than  150  years. 
It  helped  to  promote  the  growth  of 
urban  centers,  as  well  as  suburban 
areas.  Often,  it  is  the  only  efficient 
and  economical  method  of  transport- 
ing citizens  in  densely  populated 
urban  areas.  During  the  1970's.  when 
Americans  were  held  in  the  paralyzing 
grip  of  the  oil  shortage  and  the  subse- 
quent increases  in  energy  prices,  the 
critical  value  of  well-planned,  efficient 
transit  systems  became  evident. 

The  economic  health  and  growth  of 
our  cities,  towns,  and  outlying  villages 
depends  on  the  extent  and  dependabil- 
ity of  their  transportation  links.  This 
bill  will  provide  essential  Federal 
funds  to  maintain,  create,  and  improve 
the  mass  transit  systems  throughout 
this  Nation.  It  must  be  adopted.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  several  weeks,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  DAmato.  in 
fashioning  the  Public  Transit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  mass  transit  and  to  im- 
prove Federal  programs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  funds  have  been  accruing  in 
the  mass  transit  account  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  These  funds  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  Congress  intend- 
ed in  1982.  QwT  bill  will  accomplish 
this  purpose  by  increasing  the  authori- 
zation for  capital  assistance.  It  calls 
for  no  increase  in  taxes.  It  merely  calls 
for  dedicated  revenues  to  be  spent  for 
the  purposes  Congress  intended. 

Our  bill  extend  provisions  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
which  greatly  benefit  transit  authori- 
ties, large  and  small,  around  the  coun- 
try. Those  authorities  needing  operat- 
ing assistance  to  maintain  service  and 
forestall  fare  increases  would  continue 
to  be  able  to  trade  capital  for  operat- 
ing aid.  The  legislation  would  also  fa- 
cilitate efficient  long-term  use  of  Fed- 


eral assistance  by  enhancing  an  au- 
thority's ability  to  plan  and  budget  in 
anticipation  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  D'Amato-Lautenberg  bill  will 
make  technical  changes  in  existing  law 
allowing  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
use  about  $400,000  in  1983  operating 
assistance  which  was  previously  devot- 
ed to  rail  service  which  has  been  sus- 
pended. This  provision  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate  in  1983.  but  not  enacted 
as  part  of  the  highway  legislation  re- 
cently signed  into  law. 

Finally,  our  bill  will  allow  authori- 
ties to  use  Federal  capital  assistance  to 
lease  equipment  and  facilities  if  a 
lease  is  more  cost  efficient  than  a  pur- 
chase. An  example  is  computers, 
which  have  relatively  brief  genera- 
tional lives,  and  are  cheaper  to  lease 
and  turn  over  than  to  buy  on  a  recur- 
rent basis. 

Mr.  President,  in  States  like  New- 
Jersey,  mass  transit  is  critical  to  large 
numbers  of  people  to  get  from  home 
to  work,  shopping,  school,  and  recrea- 
tion. Many  of  our  elderly,  poor,  and 
infirm  have  no  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. Mass  transit  is  environmen- 
tally sound  and  energy  efficient.  The 
need  for  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  are  great.  The  bill  of- 
fered today  affirms  the  Federal  role  in 
meeting  these  needs.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  New  York,  Senator 
DAmato,  and  New  Jersey.  Senator 
LAUTEN3ERG,  to  Introducc  the  Public 
Transit  Improvement  Act  of  1984. 
This  is  legislation  to  insure  that  Con- 
gress sustains  its  commitment  under 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982,  to  provide  the  Nations 
mass  transit  systems  with  a  steady  and 
predictable  source  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (STAA) 
represented  a  major  and  important  ad- 
vance in  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, a  commitment  backed  up  by  in- 
creased funds.  Members  of  this  body 
will  recall  that  title  III  of  the  STAA. 
the  Federal  Public  Transportation  Act 
of  1982,  created  a  new  mass  transit  ac- 
count under  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Title  III  set  aside  1  cent  of  the  9  cents 
per  gallon  Federal  gasoline  tax,  to 
fund  this  new  mass  transit  account. 

Under  the  STAA.  the  mass  transit 
account  funds  the  section  3  urban  dis- 
cretionary grant  program.  Adminis- 
tered by  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transit  Ad- 
ministration (UMTA),  section  3  fi- 
nances large  capital  improvements  in 
mass  transit,  such  as  new  construction 
projects.  In  the  STAA,  we  authorized 
the  spending  of  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984-86  for  section  3. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  the 
mass  transit  account  represented  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  mass  transit  projects.  As  a 
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member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Conxmittee.  I 
long  have  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  certainty  and  reliability  in  Federal 
funding  of  highway  projects  estab- 
lished under  the  highway  trust  fund. 
In  much  the  same  way,  the  mass  tran- 
sit account  establishes  a  more  secure 
funding  mechanism  for  mass  transit, 
enabling  our  local  transit  leaders  to 
better  determine  their  financing  needs 
and  the  additional  revenues  they  must 
raise. 

We  set  the  section  3  authorization 
level  in  the  STAA  at  $1.1  billion  per 
year,  in  large  part,  because  we  antici- 
pated that  the  revenues  from  the  1- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline  going 
into  the  mass  transit  account  would 
equal  approximately  $1.1  billion  per 
year. 

As  often  in  such  matters,  our  esti- 
mates for  the  mass  transit  account 
cash  balance  were  somewhat  off.  This 
time,  the  estimate  was  too  low;  Con- 
gress did  not  anticipate  the  large  reve- 
nues that  would  flow  into  the  account. 
A  variety  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
larger  than  expected  cash  balance  in 
the  mass  transit  account,  including 
lower  gasoline  prices,  a  strong  recov- 
ery, and  greater  use  of  automobiles. 
Unfortunately.  the  authorization 
levels  set  in  the  STAA  will  not  permit 
UMTA  to  spend  the  additional  reve- 
nues for  section  3  projects,  projects 
much  in  need  of  additional  funding. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  would 
raise  the  authorization  level  for  sec- 
tion 3  by  $900  million  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  permitting  UMTA  to 
spend  the  money  actually  collected  for 
mass  transit  section  3  projects.  Our 
bill  would  increase  this  authorization 
to  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
to  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
measure  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  an  additional  year,  through 
fiscal  year  1987.  at  a  level  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  mass  transit  systems  for 
urban  and  rural  communities  alike. 
Millions  of  Americans  depend  on  ma.ss 
transit  to  get  to  work,  attend  Iheir 
churches  and  schools,  purchase  gro- 
ceries and  deliver  goods— among  many 
other  essential  daily  activities.  With- 
out sound  and  reliable  mass  transit 
systems,  many  Americans  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
day-to-day  activities.  A  Federal  com- 
mitment to  maintain  and  improve  the 
Nation's  mass  transit  system  is  essen- 
tial, if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  trans- 
portation system  and  a  healthy  econo- 
my. 

Surely,  the  Nation's  mass  transit 
sytems  have  numerous  important 
projects  which  need  the  additional 
funding  authorized  by  this  legislation. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
of  New  York,  for  example,  has  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  5-year  capital 


program  to  improve  its  subway,  bus 
and  commuter  rail  lines.  Under  this 
program,  the  MTA  already  has  com- 
mitted almost  $4  billion  from  both 
public  and  private  sources,  for  new- 
equipment  and  construction  contracts. 
With  additional  Federal  funds,  the 
MTA  could  expand  its  modernization 
plans. 

Other  transit  authorities  in  New- 
York  State,  both  large  and  small,  also 
could  benefit  from  additional  section  3 
funding.  The  Niagara  Frontier  Transit 
Authority  has  received  more  than  $400 
million  in  Federal  funds  to  build  the 
Buffalo  Subway  System.  Section  3 
funding  could  help  the  NFTA  extend 
the  subway  system  to  the  suburbs  sur- 
rounding the  city,  providing  needed 
service  for  the  residents  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  budgetary  problems  the  Nation 
faces,  and  this  legislation  would  create 
additional  Federal  responsibilities. 
Indeed.  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  have  spent 
most  of  the  past  several  weeks  endeav- 
oring to  close  the  deficit.  But  here  we 
have  a  very  different  situation:  The 
Federal  Government  already  has  col- 
lected the  additional  funds  for  greater 
section  3  projects;  these  revenues  sit  in 
the  mass  transit  account.  The  only  ele- 
ment lacking,  and  what  this  legislation 
would  provide,  is  the  authority  to 
spend  what  has  been  collected— and 
set  aside  for— mass  transit  projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  also  will  have  to  address 
this  matter  and  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
insure  that  the  funds  collected  for  sec- 
tion 3  mELss  transit  projects  are  spent 
for  that  purpose. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  other  concerns  of 
mine.  In  the  STAA.  we  permitted  the 
Nation's  transit  systems  to  trade-in  $3 
of  capital  assistance  for  $2  of  operat- 
ing assistance.  This  bill  extends  that 
provision,  which  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1984.  through  fi.scal  year 
1986.  The  extension  of  the  trade-in 
option  permits  local  authorities  great- 
er flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  Feder- 
al funds.  It  is  the  local  authorities, 
after  all.  that  can  determine  the  best 
way  to  spend  their  resources. 

And  last.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will 
permit  multiyear  contract  authority. 
This  will  allow  local  authorities  to 
better  anticipate  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds,  enhancing  their  financing  op- 
tions. 

In  all.  Mr.  President,  the  measure  we 
are  introducing  is  a  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate one,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  strong  sup- 
port.* 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr. 
Dixon); 


S.  2555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  with  re- 
spect to  acquisitions  of  thrift  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FLEXIBILITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1984 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Proxmire,  Dixon. 
and  myself,  I  am  introducing  the  De- 
posit Insurance  Flexibility  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  States  to  determine  the  banking 
structure  that  is  best  suited  for  their 
citizens.  Our  bill  would  place  statutory 
restrictions  on  cross-industry  inter- 
state acquisitions  of  financial  institu- 
tions permitted  under  the  Garn-St 
Germain  Act. 

Since  1927.  under  the  McFadden 
Act,  it  has  been  Federal  policy  that 
the  States  should  determine  branch- 
ing practices  within  their  borders. 
This  was  extended  in  1956  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments to  prevent  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany from  acquiring  banks  in  more 
than  one  State.  In  recent  years, 
market  and  legal  developments  have 
eroded  this  principle,  which  has  been 
a  foundation  of  the  dual  banking 
system. 

Florida,  with  its  lucrative  market, 
has  been  a  prime  ground  for  invasion 
by  the  large  out-of-State  banks.  This 
activity  raises  a  number  of  questions. 
These  money-center  banks  have  a 
large  volume  of  foreign  loans  of  ques- 
tionable soundness.  Will  the  savings  of 
Floridians  be  taken  out  of  Florida  to 
replenish  the  losses  of  these  interna- 
tional bankers  from  foreign  loans? 

Another  concern  over  these  acquisi- 
tions is  the  concentration  of  financial 
power  in  a  few  national  banking  con- 
cerns. Recent  acquisitions  by  Citicorp 
of  New  York  of  the  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  of  Chicago 
and  the  New  Biscayne  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Miami  illustrate 
this  point.  These  acquisitions  in- 
creased the  assets  of  the  Nations  larg- 
est multiple  bank  holding  company 
and  the  largest  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  by  approximately  $5.8 
billion,  to  a  total  of  over  $135  billion. 
This  giant  international  financial  in- 
stitution is  twice  the  size  of  all  the 
Florida  savings  and  loan  associations, 
with  total  assets  of  something  over  $64 
billion. 

The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Su- 
pervisors (CSBS)  expressed  to  me  and 
the  Florida  congressional  delegation  a 
concern  over  the  Biscayne  acquisition. 
The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Super- 
visors oppo.sed  the  unrestricted  acqui- 
sition under  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  Garn-St  Germain  Act  of  Biscayne 
by  Citicorp.  When  the  matter  was 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
approval,  CSBS  argued  that  if  the  sale 
could   not   be  denied,   then   stringent 


conditions  must  be  placed  on  its  oper- 
ations in  Florida. 

Although  the  Federal  Reserve  did 
place  restrictions  requested  by  the 
State  Supervisors  on  the  acquisition, 
CSBS  feels  that  they  have  limited 
value  because  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  may  relax  the  condi- 
tions for  specific  transactions,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  may  revoke  them  at 
will.  Citicorp  has  had  some  success  in 
having  conditions  on  its  acquisition  of 
a  California  thrift  relaxed.  Conse- 
quently. CSBS  has  recommended  that 
the  Garn-St  Germain  Act  be  amended 
to  require  that  conditions  such  as 
those  administratively  imposed  upon 
the  Biscayne  acquisition  be  placed  on 
all  cross-industry  interstate  acquisi- 
tions. 

Following  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  supervisors,  our  bill  would 
amend  the  Garn-St  Germain  Act  to 
impose  in  all  emergency  cross-industry 
interstate  acquisitions  the  following 
conditions: 

The  acquired  institution  shall  not  es- 
tablish or  operate  a  remote  service 
unit  at  any  location  outside  its  home 
State. 

The  acquired  institution  shall  be  op- 
erated as  a  separate,  independent, 
profit-oriented  corporate  entity.  The 
applicant  and  the  acquired  institution 
shall  limit  their  operations  to  affect 
this  condition,  and  will  observe  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First,  no  banking  or  other  subsidiary 
of  applicant  shall  link  its  deposit- 
taking  activities  to  accounts  at  the  ac- 
quired institution  in  a  sweeping  ar- 
rangement or  similar  arrangement. 

Second,  neither  the  applicant  nor 
any  of  its  subsidiaries  shall  solicit  de- 
posits or  loans  for  the  acquired  institu- 
tion, nor  shall  the  acquired  institution 
solicit  deposits  or  loans  for  any  other 
subsidiary  of  applicant. 

The  applicant  shall  not  change  the 
name  of  the  acquired  institution  to 
any  term  that  might  confuse  the 
public  regarding  the  acquired  institu- 
tion's status  as  a  nonbank.  thrift  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  emphasizes 
the  original  congressional  intent 
behind  the  Garn-St  Germain  Act  that 
cross-industry  interstate  acquisitions 
should  be  allowed  only  in  emergency 
situations,  and  then  only  under  strict 
limitations  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  in  the  State  where  the  ac- 
quired institution  is  located.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2555 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■•Deposit  Insurance  Flexibility  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984  ".  ^ 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  408(m)(5KA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  <12  U.S.C. 
n30a(m)(5)(A))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(5)(A)  Where  a  merger,  consolidation, 
transfer,  or  acquisition  under  this  subsec- 
tion involves  an  insured  institution  eligible 
for  assistance  and  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
company,  an  insured  institution  may  retain 
and  operate  any  existing  branch  or 
branches,  including  one  or  more  remote 
service  units,  or  any  other  existing  facilities, 
but  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  a  national  bank  may  es- 
tablish and  operate  branches  in  the  State  in 
which  such  insured  institution  is  located.'. 

(b)  Section  408(m)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1730a(m))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

-(DHi)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  an  insured  institution  ac- 
quired by  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
under  ttiis  .section  shall  be  operated  as  a 
separate.  Independent,  profit-oriented  cor- 
porate entity, 

-■(ii)  An  acquiring  institution,  banking  sub- 
sidiary, or  other  subsidiary  of  the  acquiring 
institution  may  not  link  its  deposit  taking 
activities  to  accounts  at  such  in.sured  insti- 
tution in  any  fashion,  or  solicit  deposits  or 
loans  for  the  insured  institution. 

■-(iii)  An  acquired  insured  institution  or 
any  of  its  subsidiaries  may  not  solicit  depos- 
its or  loans  for  the  acquiring  institution. 

■(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  an  acquired  insured  institution 
may  not— 

••(i)  change  its  name  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  confuse  the  public  as  to  the  insured  insti- 
tution's status  as  a  nonbank.  thrift  in.stitu- 
lion.  or 

-(ii)  convert  its  charter  to  that  of  a  State 
savings  and  loan  association  or  other  State- 
chartered  thrift  institution  or  to  a  national 
or  Stale  commercial  bank  or  trust  company 
without  prior  regulatory  approval  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

■(F)  Nothing  in  this  section  precludes  the 
establishment  of  such  additional  require- 
ments as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by 
order  of  the  Corporation  or  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  their  respective  authorities.".* 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request): 
S.  2556.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  American  Folklife 
Center  for  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

AMERICAN  folklife  CENTER  REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Folklife  Center.  I  introduce  today  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
On  January  2,  1976,  as  one  of  the 
first  enactments  occurring  during  the 
bicentennial  year  of  the  American 
Revolution,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
signed  into  public  law  the  American 
Folklife  Preservation  Act.  This  act 
nfahdaled  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
establish  an  American  Folklife  Center 
which  would  develop  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  would  preserve  and 
present  American  folklife.  The  Con- 
gress may  reflect  with  pride  on  its  ac- 
complishment  in  the  passage  of  this 


act,  for  its  consequence  was.  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  creation  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
folklife  programs  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

In  1976,  measures  to  increase  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
preserving  folklife  had  been  pending 
in  the  Congress  for  more  than  6  years. 
Although  the  initial  impetus  came 
from  individuals  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  cultures  of  the  Appalachian 
regions,  and  Native  Americans,  they  • 
were  soon  joined  by  proponents  of  the 
ethnic,  black,  and  Hispanic  cultures  as 
well  as  by  individuals  and  groups  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Whatever  their  background  or  areas 
of  interest,  these  individuals  and 
groups  were  all  agreed  that  the  cultur- 
al diversity  of  this  country  is  an  in- 
valuable national  asset,  one  that  is  im- 
portant to  preserve  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing homogenization  of  American 
life.  They  called  for  an  intensified 
Federal  commitment  in  this  area.  This 
point  of  view-  grew  to  the  extent  that 
in  the  94th  Congress  more  than  230 
Members  of  the  House  and  more  than 
half  the  Senate  cosponsored  bills  simi- 
lar to  the  enacted  measure,  reflecting 
growing  concern  and  sentiment  in  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  for  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  preservation  of  American 
folklife. 

Mr.  President,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  American 
Folklife  Center  since  its  creation  in 
1976  and  I  submit  this  statement  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-  American  Folklife  Center-the  Library  of 
Congress 

history  and  MISSION 

The  American  Folklife  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Act  of 
Congress  in  1976  (PL.  94  201).  Entitled  the 
American  Folklife  Preservation  Act.  it  di- 
rected the  Center  to  develop  programs  and 
activities  that  -preserve  and  present  Ameri- 
can folklife."  The  Centers  Board  of  Trust- 
ees contains  a  mix  of  private  citizens  and 
Federal  agency  representatives,  appointed 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  as  well  as 
serving  ex  officio,  who  provide  general  guid- 
ance to  the  Center.  The  Board  was  first  con- 
vened in  June  1976.  and  the  Director  was 
appointed  in  August  of  that  year.  The  Cen- 
ter's initial  authorization  was  for  a  period  of 
three  years  (FY  1976-1978);  subsequently  it 
has  been  reauthorized  for  FY  1979-1981  and 
again  for  FY  1982-1984. 

The  Centers  charge  to  -preserve  and 
present  American  folklife'  has  led  it  to  de- 
velop a  varied  program  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities, from  public  events  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  field  projects  in  different  lo- 
cales around  the  United  Slates,  and  from 
major  exhibitions  to  an  equipment  loan  pro- 
gram and  consultant  visits  to  assist  folklife 
activities  at  the  local  and  regional  level.  All 
these  activities  can  be  subsumed  under  four 
broad  goals  through  which  the  Center 
serves  the  American  people.  These  are: 
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(1)  Coordinative  activities,  in  which  the 
Center  provides  needed  focus  and  coordina- 
tion to  efforts  involving  American  folklife  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  among  governmen- 
tal agencies,  and  throughout  the  United 
States; 

(2)  Assistance  to  the  field,  in  which  the 
Center  provides  technical  and  consultant  as- 
sistance in  response  to  requests  from  local 
and  state  government  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, communities,  and  educational  institu- 
tions: 

'3)  Research  and  archival  service,  under 
which  the  Center  and  its  Archive  of  Folk 
Culture  foster  the  preservation,  documenta- 
tion, study,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  America's  folk  cultural  tradi- 
tions; and 

(4)  Model  programs  and  publications,  in- 
cluding printed  publications,  published  rec- 
ordings, films,  live  presentations,  and  exhi- 
bitions. 

Through  these  broad  goals  the  Center's 
efforts  consistently  include  both  research 
and  public  education,  both  preservation  and 
dissemination,  fulfilling  the  twin  charge  of 
its  enabling  legislation. 

In  its  early  life  the  Center  has  undergone 
phases  in  its  growth.  For  example,  in  the 
years  1977-1979  it  undertook  several  field 
projects,  whereas  in  1980-1982  it  shifted  to 
an  emphasis  on  the  development  of  public 
products  from  those  field  projects  while  si- 
multaneously developing  long-range,  li- 
brary-based research  projects.  The  number 
and  variety  of  publications  from  the  Center 
has  increased  in  recent  years  compared  to 
the  early  years  of  the  Center's  activities. 
The  future  will  bring  further  changes  in 
emphasis,  as  is  proper  in  response  to  the  de- 
veloping needs  of  the  field  of  folklife  itself; 
but  there  is  broad  agreememt  that  the 
Center  should  maintain  an  approach  to  its 
mission  that  balances  preservation  with 
presentation,  research  with  public  ser.-ice. 

PROJECTED  LEVELS  OF  ACTIVITY 

Field  projects 
The  Folklife  Center  has  undertaken  docu- 
mentary field  research  in  several  different 
regions  of  the  United  States— notably  Chi- 
cago.    South-Central     Georgia.     Northern 
Nevada,   the   Blue   Ridpe   Mountains   along 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border.  Rhode 
Island.  Montana,  and  the  Pinelands  region 
of  New   Jersey.  Such  major  field  projects 
have  many  benefits:  (I)  professional  docu- 
mentation of  the  folk  cultural  traditions  of 
a   region   for  posterity,   with  copies  of  the 
documentation  available  in  the  region  itself: 
(2)  the  development  of  regional  and  state 
programs  featuring  folklife  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Center:  (3)  exhibitions;  <4>  pub- 
lications:    and     (5)     public     dissemination 
through     non-print     media.    The    Folklife 
Center  would  like  to  develop  the  capacity  in 
the  coming  authorization  period  to  initiate 
a  new  major  field  project  every  year. 
Library  research  projects 
In  addition  to  field  projects,  the  Center 
has      developed      library-based      research 
projects  on  subjects  of  special  interest  and 
concern  in  the  field  of  folklife.  In  the  Feder- 
al Cylinder  Project,  for  example,  the  Center 
has  made  a  comprehensive  effort   to  pre- 
serve, catalog,  and  disseminate  folk  cultural 
materials  on  early  cylinder  recordings  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies.   The   Center   envisions    undertaking   a 
new  library  research  project  each  year  with 
the  resources  requested. 

Conferences 
The  Center  has  sponsored   a  variety   of 
conferences  dealing  with  subjects  of  special 
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relevance  or  concern,  both  in  Washington, 
DC.  and  at  other  sites  around  the  United 
States.  Its  early  conference  on  "Ethnic  Re- 
cordings in  America"  has  led  to  a  book  pub- 
lication and  greatly  stimulated  an  entire 
area  of  research  in  the  private  sector.  Other 
conference  topics  have  ranged  from  "Ameri- 
can Folk  Custom  "  to  a  projected  conference 
on  the  subject  of  folk  art.  Smaller,  less 
formal  conferences  have  also  proved  effec- 
tive tools  in  assisting  development  of  the 
professional  field  and  in  bringing  together 
disparate  groups  with  common  interests  in 
folk  culture.  In  the  next  authorization 
period  the  Center  hopes  to  move  to  a  sched- 
ule of  one  major  conference  each  year  and 
four  smaller  conferences  and  advisory  meet- 
ings a  year. 

Public  eients 
In  addition  to  its  successful  series  of  out- 
door concerts  featuring  folk  music,  the 
Center  has  experimented  with  winter  pro- 
grams, workshops,  symposia,  and  occasional 
lectures  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  folk- 
life.  The  Center  would  like  to  increase  both 
its  outdoor  concert  series  and  its  public  lec- 
tures in  the  coming  years. 

Exhibitions 
The  Center  has  undertaken  several  exhi- 
bitions, major  and  minor,  and  they  have 
proved  excellent  stimulants  to  public  discus- 
sion and  understanding  of  folklife  subjects. 
Its  exhibition  The  American  Cowboy  has 
been  enormously  successful  and  will  tour 
several  major  cities  after  six  months  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Other  smaller  exhibi- 
tions developed  by  the  Center  have  also 
been  useful  tools  in  public  education,  both 
in  Washington  and  around  the  country.  The 
Center  would  like  in  the  next  authorization 
period  to  move  toward  a  schedule  of  one 
smaller  exhibition  each  year  and  a  major 
exhibition  (with  accompanying  publica- 
tions) every  three  years. 

Publications 
Publishing  has  become  an  important 
Center  activity  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  ideas  about  folklife  to  a  wider 
public.  Ten  numbers  have  already  appeared 
in  its  series  'Publications  of  the  American 
Folklike  Center.'  and  two  major  volumes 
have  appeared  in  the  "Studies  in  American 
Folklife  "  series.  The  Center  also  manages  a 
long-standing  series  of  LP  recordings  of  folk 
music  and  folklore  published  by  the  Li- 
brary, now  numbering  80  recordings.  The 
newsletter  Folklife  Center  News  appears 
four  times  a  year.  The.se  publication  series 
are  joined  by  a  wide  variety  of  printed  re- 
ports, brochures,  guides,  bibliographies,  and 
other  useful  publications,  as  well  as  experi- 
mental publications  in  such  media  as  video- 
disc. Plans  are  underway  for  development  of 
a  folklife  annual,  and  the  Center  would  like 
to  increase  its  publishing  efforts  in  future 
years  to  include  a  major  book  each  year,  ad- 
ditional brochures  and  guides,  and  addition- 
al reference  and  finding  aids  from  its  Ar- 
chive of  Folk  Culture. 

Daily  activities 
In  addition  to  special  projects  and  public 
programs,  the  staff  of  the  Folklife  Center 
works  on  a  daily  basis  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  Congress,  Federal,  state,  and  regional 
agencies,  the  academic  community,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  folklife.  The  professional 
staff  of  the  Center  regularly  provide  con- 
sultant assistance  on  various  folklife  sub- 
jects as  well  as  responding  to  individual  in- 
quiries by  mail  and  telephone  and  in  person. 
The  Center  also  collaborates  regularly  with 


other  offices  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
subjects  related  to  folklife,  and  the  Center's 
Archive  of  Folk  Culture  continues  its  50- 
year  tradition  of  reader  service,  research  as- 
sistance, and  development  of  collections 
dealing  with  folklore  and  folk  music.  Re- 
quests to  the  Center  and  Archive  for  assist- 
ance continue  to  rise,  and  the  Center  must 
find  ways  in  coming  years  to  expand  its  ca- 
pacity to  service  the  public  on  a  daily  basis.* 


to     require     additional     biennial     re- 
ports.* 


—Continued 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  2557.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment for  biennial  reports  under  the 
Alaska  Federal-Civilian  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Swap  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


REPEAL  OF  REQUIRED  REPORTS  UNDER  THE 
ALASKA  FEDERAL-CIVILIAN  ENERGY  EFFICIEN- 
CY SWAP  ACT  OF  19  80 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  help  reduce,  albeit  in  a  small  way. 
the  paper  shuffling  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  in  turn  the  cost 
of  that  paper  exercise  borne  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  Alaska  Federal-Civilian  Energy 
Efficiency  Swap  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
571)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
make  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  act. 
The  report  is  to  include  cost  analysis 
of  electric  energy  purchased  and  sold, 
revenues  and  profits  generated  from 
such  .sales,  and  oil  and  natural  gas  con- 
served as  a  result  of  such  purposes  and 
sales. 

The  first  biennial  report  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  February  7. 
1983.  It  covers  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting provisions  of  the  act.  especial- 
ly the  negotiation  and  execution  of 
contracts  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  three  Alaska  utilities  for 
exchange  of  power.  These  contracts 
take  care  of  the  primary  opportunities 
to  exchange  power  in  Alaska.  While 
the  remaining  opportunities  to  ex- 
change power  involve  relatively  small 
magnitudes  of  power,  they  are,  never- 
theless, being  carefully  assessed.  Fur- 
ther, the  utilities  of  Alaska  and  the 
Federal  agencies  with  generating  fa- 
cilities are  exploring  additional  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  the  conservation  ob- 
jectives of  the  act. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  repeal  section  6(a)  of.  the  act 
that  requires  the  submittal  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Congress.  However.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  would  apprise  the  Congress  of 
the  activities  taken  pursuant  to  the 
act  perhaps  as  part  of  annual  budget 
submittals  to  the  Congress  or  in  the 
context  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Alaska  Power  Adminisration— the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  agency  responsi- 
ble for  the  marketing  of  federally  pro- 
duced hydroelectric  power  in  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Because  of  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  provisions  of 
the  act,  there  is  no  compelling  reason 


By     Mr.     STAFFORD     (by     re- 
'  quest): 

S.  2558.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  completion  of  certain  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CERTAIN 
RIVER  BASINS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  recently  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  legislative  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  periodic 
increases  in  the  dollar  monetary  ceil- 
ings covering  water  resources  develop- 
ment in  various  river  basins. 

On  behalf  of  the  administration,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  is  particularly  timely  as 
this  legislation  can  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  during  our  debate  of  S. 
1739,  which  I  hope  will  occur  soon 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  transmittal  letter, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  ad- 
dition to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  each  river  basin,  that  is  referred 
to  below  by  name  and  date  of  basic  authori- 
zation, such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  complete  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  development. 


„    ,  Act  of 

"**'"  Congress 

Alabama-Coosa  River  Basin Mar.  2. 

1945. 
Arkansas  River  Basin June  28. 

1938. 
Arkansas-Red  River  Basin Nov.  7. 

1966. 
Baltimore  Harbor Dec.  31. 

1970. 
Blue  River  Basin Dec.  31. 

1970. 

Brazos  River  Basin Sept.  3. 

■    1954. 
Central  and  Southern  Florida June  30. 

1948. 
Columbia  River  Basin May  17. 

1950. 
Connecticut  River  Basin June  22, 

1936. 
Cottonwood  Creek.  California Dec.  31. 

1970. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  St.     Aug.  13. 

Marks.  Tampa.  1968. 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributar-     May  15. 

ies.  1928, 

Missouri  River  Basin June  28. 

1938. 


„  Act  of 

"*^'"  Congress 

North      Branch      Susquehanna    July  3, 
River  Basin.  1958. 

Ohio  River  Basin June  22. 

1936. 
Ouachita  River  Basin May  17. 

1950. 
Red  Run  Drain  and  Lower  Clin-     Dec.  31. 
ton  River.  1970. 

Red  River  Waterway Aug.  13. 

1968. 
Sabine  River  Basin Dec.  31. 

1970. 
Sacramento  River  Basin Dec.  22. 

1944. 
San  Joaquin  River  Basin Dec.  22. 

1944. 
Santa  Ana  River  Basin June  22. 

1936. 
South  Platte  River  Basin May  17. 

1950. 
Tampa  Harbor Dec.  31. 

1970. 
Trinity  River  Basin Oct.  27. 

1965. 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin June  28. 

1938. 
Wabash  River  Basin Aug.  13. 

1968. 
White  River  Basin June  28. 

1938. 


Sec.  2.  The  sums  authorized  by  this  Act 
include  those  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  complete  local  flood  protection  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin,  as  authorized  by 
Section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950 
(64  Stat.  178). 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC.  March  27.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  To  authorize  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  floor  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes." 

The  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Civil  Works  legislative  program 
for  the  98th  Congre.s.s.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  propos- 
al for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

PURPOSE  OF  the  LEGISLATION 

If  enacted,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  yearly  consideration 
by  the  President  and  Congress  of  river  basin 
monetary  authorization  legislation.  The 
proposal  is  not  intended  to  diminish  Con- 
gressional oversight  for  the  Army  Civil 
Works  Program,  but  rather,  to  promote  effi- 
ciency in  the  exercise  of  that  oversight 
function. 

Beginning  with  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1928  and  1936.  Congress  authorized  certain 
basin  and  project  plans  for  construction, 
subject  to  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
plans  in  each  basin.  Today  a  total  of  28 
basins  are  subject  to  monetary  limitations. 
In  past  years,  Congress  has  had  to  enact 
river  basin  monetary  authorization  legisla- 
tion to  raise  these  limits  on  an  annual  basis 
and  occasionally,  as  in  1977.  twice  in  one 
year.  In  1978.  failure  to  pass  such  legislation 


disrupted  schedules  on  several  projects  and 
required  suspension  of  on-going  contracts 
on  others.  This  resulted  in  significant  cost 
increases  for  the  Federal  govenmient  and 
serious  hardships  for  construction  workers 
who  were  laid  off  during  the  suspension  of 
work  on  the  projects.  In  addition,  the  delays 
placed  on  administrative  burden  on  the 
Army  Civil  Works  Program,  as  project 
schedules  based  on  actual  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  were  repeatedly  disrupted. 

Moreover,  the  river  basin  monetary  limits 
no  longer  serve  a  useful  oversight  function. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  the  authorization  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  developed  proce- 
dures to  provide  for  annual  review  of  the 
entire  Army  Civil  Works  Budget.  These 
annual  reviews  of  the  overall  Civil  Works 
Program  would  appear  to  remove  the  need 
for  periodic  review  of  that  portion  of  the 
program  subject  to  river  basin  monetary  au- 
thorization limits.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  believes  that  Congress 
should  eliminate  those  limits.  The  proposed 
bill  would,  in  effect,  accomplish  this  end.  In 
proposing  this  legislation,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  does  not  in  any  way  imply  sup- 
port for  individual  projects  included  in  river 
basin  plans.  The  Administration  will  contin- 
ue to  oppose  individual  projects  that  do  not 
meet  current  criteria  and  objectives. 

cost  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not 
increase  the  total  cost  estimates  of  the 
projects  within  the  28  river  basins.  Thus,  re- 
moving the  river  basin  monetary  authoriza- 
tion limits  would  not  impose  any  additional 
requirements  on  the  budget.  The  normal 
budgetary  processes  would  apply.  Each 
project  for  which  funding  is  requested 
would  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  evaluat- 
ed by  the  Appropriations  Committees  on  an 
annual  basis. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IMPACTS 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
have  no  civil  rights  impacts.  This  proposal 
would  facilitate  funding  of  projects  normal- 
ly undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
All  of  the  projects  will  be  undertaken  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  regulations  which 
would  include  an  environmental  assessment 
and  an  environmental  impact  statement,  if 
needed. 

Sincerely. 

William  R.  Gianelli. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Army.tCivil  WorksJ.9 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  2559.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  health  professionals 
educational  assistance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

health  professions  training  assistance 
amendments  of  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Health  Professions 
Training  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1984.  This  legislation  reauthorizes  cur- 
rent programs  in  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  deletes 
obsolete  sections,  focusing  the  statute 
on  present  national  concerns.  This  bill 
makes  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  play  a  vital  role, 
albeit  limited,  in  the  education  of 
health  professional  students.  A  sum- 
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mary  of  the  bill  has  already  appeared 
in  the  March  13  Record. 

Mr.  President,  health  education  is  at 
a  crossroads  in  our  history.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  time  when 
there    will    be    an    ample    number    of 


health  professionals  in  most  categories    changes  which   focus  on  current   na- 


a  health  career  for  all  of  our  young     $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
people,  not  just  those  with  the  ability     tember  30.   1986.  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
to  pay  for  expensive  educational  pro- 
grams.  It   maintains  Federal  support 
for  educational  programs  in  primary 
care,      and      encourages      curriculum 


and   in   most   regions   of  our  country. 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  health  professionals- 
physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  and  allied 
health,  personnel,    over   the   past    20 
years,  thanks  to  Federal  and  State  ini- 
tiatives. These  efforts  have  been  sur- 
prisingly successful  and  have  resulted 
in  almost  doubling  the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduating  annually  from  many 
of  our  health  professional  schools.  In 
fact,  the  1981  report  of  the  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory 
Committee  (GMENAC)  suggests  there 
will  be  a  significant  surfeit  of  physi- 
cians  by    1990.   possibly   as   many   as 
70.000  more  physicians  than  required 
to  provide  adequate  medical  services. 
However,  these  projections  for  excess 
numbers  of  physicians  vary  according 
to    medical    specialty,    and    the   same 
report  estimated  there  will  be  ongoing 
needs   for  more   primary   care   physi- 
cians,    and     preventive     and     public 
health  experts.  So,  in  spite  of  an  over- 
all abundance  of  health  care  provid- 
ers, I  believe  it  essential  we  maintain 
present  programs  which  train  individ- 
uals   capable    of    providing    primary 
health  services,  particularly  in  medi- 
cally underserved  areas.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  nothing  in  this  legislation 
provides     incentives     to     train     more 
health  professionals.  I  believe  an  im- 
portant   responsibility   of   the   private 
sector,   that   is   professional   and   aca- 
demic organizations,  is  to  grapple  with 
concerns  related  to  projections  of  sig- 
nificant excesses  of  health  profession- 


tional  concerns,  particularly  health 
promotion,  geriatric  medicine,  and 
health  economics. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  essential  to 
our  Nation's  young  people  who  desire, 
and  deserve,  to  pursue  a  goal  of  be- 
coming health  professionals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer-ica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Health  Professions 
Training  Assistance  Amendments  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
TITLE  I -AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 

APPROPRIATIONS 

SCOPE  AND  DURATION  OF  FEDERAL  LOAN 

INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  101.  'a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
728(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  -and' 
after  "1983;  "  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  "$250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985; 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986;  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987:  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out   "1987,"  and  insert- 


als. 

This  legislation  has  a  proud  history  ing  in  lieuThereof  •''1991 
of  providing  a  Federal  response  to  con- 
cerns from  our  citizens  related  to  inad- 
equate access  to  health  care.  It  has 
been  successful  in  addressing  those 
concerns  by  providing  student  assist- 
ance through  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees, increasing  the  numbers  of  provid- 
ers, and  encouraging  careers  in  family 
medicine,  primary  care,  general  den- 
tistry, and  allied  health. 

However,  today  s  needs  are  consider- 
ably different  than  they  were  when 
much  of  this  legislation  was  passed 
Into  law.  Access  to  health  care  is  far 
less  of  a  problem  than  a  decade  ago, 
but  access  by  qualified  students  to  a 


STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  742(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$5,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

lb)  Section  743  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1987"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
FINANCIAL  NEED 

Sec.  103.  Section  758(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out    "and  "  after  '1983.  "  and  bv  in- 


career  in  one  of  the  health  professions    serting   before   the   period   a  comma   and 


is  a  problem.  It  is  limited  by  the  cost 
of  such  education.  This  bill  repeals 
past  incentives  for  growth  of  health 
professional  schools  or  increasing  the 
overall  numbers  of  providers,  but 
maintains  those  provisions  for  student 
assistance,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  aid  to  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  students.  I  believe 
it  essential  we  keep  the  doors  open  to 


$5,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  $5,600,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $5,600,000 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $5,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

Sec.  104.  Section  780(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "  1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  $7,500,000  for  the 
fiscal    year    ending    September    30.    1985. 
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year  ending  September  30.  1987,  and 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988  "  after  "1984  ". 

AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Sec  105.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
781(g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  " 
after  "1983. '"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  ""$18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

Sec  106.  Section  783(d)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$4,800,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $4,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $4,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987,  and  $4,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

GENERAL  INTERNAL  MEDICINE  AND  GENERAL 
PEDIATRICS 

Sec  107.  Section  784(b)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "and  "  after  1983."  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
$17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $17,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988  ". 

FAMILY  medicine  AND  GENERAL  PRACTICE  OF 
DENTISTRY 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
786(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "$34,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988 '. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983.  " 
and  by  inserting  "September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988. '  after  "1984.  ". 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACKGROUNDS 

Sec  109.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
787(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983. '"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "'$24,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1&86.  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemljer  30.  1987,  $24,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988'. 

CONVERSION  AND  CURRICULUM  GRANTS 

Sec  no.  Section  788(f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  "  after  "1983;  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986;  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988". 

ADVANCED  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  111.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
788B(h)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and    and  $5,600,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  112.  Section  791(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988  ". 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  113.  Section  791A(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six". 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINEESHIPS 

Sec  114.  Section  792(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  "  after  "1983;  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
■"$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1936;  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988  ". 

TRAINING  IN  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Sec  115.  Section  793(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983. "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $1,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
308(i)(l)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  1983.'  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "$16,600,000  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30.  1985, 
$17,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  $17,900,000  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  $18,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1983." 
and  by  inserting  "September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988."  after  "1984.". 

NATIONAL  CENTFR  FOR  HEALTH  STATISTICS 

Sec  117.  Section  309(i)(2)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "and  "  after  "1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
•'$43,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $44,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $45,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988" 

TITLE  II-PROGRAM  REVISIONS 

SCHOOLS  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  701(4)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  ""  "school  of 
veterinary  medicine'."; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  "school 
of  chiropractic. "  after  ""  "school  of  public 
health'  ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "a  degree 
of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
chiropractic  or  an  equivalent  degree." 
before  "and  including  advanced  training  re- 
lating to". 

(b)  Section  701(5)  is  amended- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or",  after  "pharma- 
cy.": and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  chiropractic."  after 
"public  health,'". 

(c)  Section  787  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2). 
(3).  and  (4),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  787(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"chiropractic,"  after  "allied  health.". 

TRAINING  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

Sec  202.  Section  701(8)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)(A)  The  term  "program  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  assistants'  means  an  educa- 
tional program  which  (i)  has  as  its  objective 
the  education  of  individuals  who  will,  upon 
completion  of  their  studies  in  the  program, 
be  qualified  to  competently  provide  primary 
health  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician and  (ii)  meets  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B).  ' 

"(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
organizations,  the  Secretary  shall  (within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Health  Professions  Training  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1984)  prescribe  regulations 
for  programs  for  the  training  of  physician 
assistants.  Such  regulations  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  such  a  program  — 

"(i)  extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of  (I)  supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice, and  <II)  at  least  four  months  (in  the  ag- 
gregate) of  classroom  instruction,  directed 
toward  preparing  students  to  deliver  health 
care; 

"(ii)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students;  and 

"(iii)  train  students  in  primary  care,  dis- 
ease prevention,  health  promotion,  geriatric 
medicine,  and  home  health  care.". 

SCHOOLS  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 

Sec.  203.  (aid)  Section  701(10)  is  amend- 
ed- 

"(A)  by  inserting  "college."  before  "junior 
college.";  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  "in  a  discipline  of 
allied  health  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or 
associate  degree  lor  an  equivalent  of  either) 
or  to  a  more  advanced  degree  "  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
enable  individuals  to  become  allied  health 
professionals  or  to  provide  additional  train- 
ing for  allied  health  profe-ssionals". 

(2)  Section  701  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(13)  The  term  "allied  health  professional' 
means  an  Individual  — 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  certificate,  an  as- 
sociate's degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  mas- 
ters" degree,  a  doctoral  degree,  or  postbacca- 
laureale  training,  in  a  science  relating  to 
health  care; 

"(B)  who  has  responsibility  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  or  related  serv- 
ices. Including— 

"(i)  services  relating  to  the  identification, 
evaluation,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and 
disorders; 

"(ii)  dietary  and  nutrition  services: 

""(iii)  health  promotion  services; 

"(iv)  rehabilitation  services;  or 

"(V)  health  systems  management  services: 
and 

"(C)  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  or  chiropractic,  or  a  graduate 
program  In  health  administration  or  clinical 
psychology.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  702  (a)(1) 
is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "six"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "five":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "allied  health,  "  after  "po- 
diatry,". 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  701  (as  amended  by 
section  203(a)(2)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  The  term  "graduate  program  in  clini- 
cal psychology"  means  a  graduate  program 
in  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institution 
in  a  State  which  provides  training  leading  to 
a  doctoral  degree  In  clinical  psychology  or 
an  equivalent  degree."". 

(b)  Section  701(5)  (as  amended  by  section 
201(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "chiroprac- 
tic. ";  and 

'2)  by  inserting  "or  a  graduate  program  in 
clinical  psychology."  after  "health  adminis- 
tration."". 

(c)  Section  737  (as  amended  by  section 
201(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  201(c)  of  this  Act)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  section  201(c)  of  this  Act)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  respectively. 

(d)  Section  787(a)  (as  amended  by  section 
201(d)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  graduate  programs  in 
clinical  psychology."  after    podiatry  ". 

ACQUISITION  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
INSTRUMENTATION  FOR  TEACHING  FACILITIES 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  720(a)il)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties or  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  veterinar- 
ians, and  professional  public  health  person- 
nel."". 

(b)(1)  Section  721(b)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  the  acquisition  of 
equipment"  after  "construction  of  any  facil- 
ity "  In  the  .second  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  acquire  equipment  " 
after  "construct  a  facility"  in  such  sentence. 

(2)  Section  721(c)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  equipment  "  after  "the 
facility"  in  clause  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  acquiring  the  equip- 
ment" after   "the  facility  "  in  clause  (B);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause(C)  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof;  "(C)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available,  when  construction  of  the  facility 
or  acquisition  of  the  equipment  Is  complet- 
ed, for  effective  use  of  such  facility  or 
equipment  to  provide  the  training  for  which 
such  facility  is  being  constructed  or  such 
equipment  is  being  acquired:". 

(3)  Section  721(c)t7)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  teaching 
facility,""  before  "the  construction". 

(d)  Section  721(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  assist  in  the  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities "  after  "applications  for  grants'  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 

(e)(  1 )  Section  722(a)(  1 )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
section  720(a)(1)  for  construction  of  a 
project  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
shall  be  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  after  obtaining 
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advice  from  the  Council,  except  that  no 
grant  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  acquisition  of  equipment,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary". 

(2)  The  last  sentences  of  section  722(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  acquisition  of  the 
equipment,  as  the  case  may  be"  before  the 
period. 

(3)  Section  722(c)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "of  a  project  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment"  after  "cost  of  construc- 
tion": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  acquisition"  before 
"which  is  to  be  financed". 

(f )  Clause  ( 1)  of  section  725  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  the  acquisition  of  any  equip- 
ment" after  "any  facility". 

(g)  Part  B  of  title  VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec.  726A.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  equipment'  means  any  equipment, 
device,  tool,  or  other  medical  or  scientific  in- 
strumentation to  be  used  by  students,  facul- 
ty, or  administrative  or  maintenance  person- 
nel for  clinical  purposes,  research  activities, 
libraries,  classrooms,  offices,  auditoriums,  or 
other  related  purposes  necessary  for.  and 
appropriate  to.  the  conduct  of  programs  of 
education.". 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  Section  731(a)(2)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ceases  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  an  accredited  internship  or  resi- 
dency program  or  (if  he  was  not  a  partici- 
pant in  such  a  program)". 

(2)  Section  731(a)(2)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out    or  the  33-year  period". 

(3)  Section  731  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c):  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  732(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall,  pursuant  to  regulations,  charge  a  pre- 
mium for  insurance  on  each  loan  under  this 
subpart,  payable  in  advance,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  734  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "collection  or"  before  "de- 
fault". 

(d)(1)  Section  729  is  amended  by  inserting 
"allied  health."  after  public  health."  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  737  (as  amended  by  sections 
201(c)  and  204(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  school  of  allied  health' 
mearis  a  program  in  a  school  of  allied  health 
(as  defined  in  section  701(10))  which  leads 
to  a  master's  degree  or  a  doctoral  degree.". 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  741(i)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'■(i)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  school  may  assess  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  under  this  subpart  to 
cover  the  costs  of  insuring  against  cancella- 
tion of  liability  under  subsection  (d) .". 

ibi  Section  741(j)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '  The  amount  of 
any  such  charge  shall  equal  the  sum  of  (A) 
the  product  of  the  outstanding  loan  amount 
and  at  least  six  percent  (calculated  on  an 
annual  basis)  but  not  more  than  the  most 
recent  interest  rate  for  three-month  Treas- 
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ury  bills,  plus  (B)  the  costs  of  collection  of 
such  charge  and  installment.". 

(c)  Section  741  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  loan  which  was  made 
under  this  subpart  and  which  is  in  default, 
referred  to  the  Secretary  by  a  school  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  an  agreement 
under  this  subpart,  on  behalf  of  that  school 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  (including  reimburse- 
ment from  the  school's  student  loan  fund 
for  expenses  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
incur  in  attempting  collection),  but  only  if 
the  school  has  previously  exercised  all  due 
diligence  (as  specified  by  the  Secretary)  in 
attempting  to  collect  the  loan.  A  loan  so  re- 
ferred shall  be  treated  as  a  debt  subject  to 
section  5514  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Amounts  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
school's  student  loan  fund.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  desires  the  institution  of  a  civil 
action  regarding  any  such  loan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action.  ", 

(d)  Section  742(b)(1)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  the  Secretary  may  only 
accept  applications  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions under  this  subpart  from  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharma- 
cy, podiatry,  optometry,  or  veterinary  medi- 
cine which  established  after  July  1.  1972.  a 
student  loan  fund  with  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions under  this  subpart". 

(e)  Section  742(b)  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  If  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry, 
or  veterinary  medicine  at  which  a  student 
loan  fund  has  been  established  with  a  Fed- 
eral capital  contribution  under  this  subpart 
reduces  its  enrollment  significantly  or 
closes,  any  excess  cash  balance  in  such  fund 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  available  for  allotment  under  this  sub- 
part. ". 

CAPITATION  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  770  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CAPITATION  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

"Sec  770.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 
for  the  support  of  the  education  programs 
of  such  schools.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
grant  to  each  such  school  with  an  approved 
application  shall  be  computed  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Each  school  of  public  health  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years,  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of- 

"(A)  $1,400.  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  enrolled  in  such  school  in  the 
school  year  beginning  in  such  fiscal  year, 
and  (ii)  the  number  of  full-time  equivalents 
of  part-time  students,  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3).  for  such  school  for  such 
school  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalents  of  part-time 
students  for  a  school  of  public  health  for 
any  school  year  is  a  number  equal  to— 

"  (A)  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of 
instruction  in  such  year  for  which  part-time 


students  of  such  school,  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree 
in  public  health  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
have  enrolled,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  greater  of  (i)  the  number  of 
credit  hours  of  instruction  which  a  full-time 
student  of  such  school  was  required  to  take 
in  such  year,  or  (ii)  9.  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  whole  number. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants  to 
be  made  m  accordance  with  such  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  schools  of  public 
health  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  grants  for  such  schools  under  subsec- 
tion (e).  the  amount  of  a  school's  grant  with 
respect  to  which  such  excess  exists  shall  for 
such  fiscal  year  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined 
for  the  school  under  subsection  (a)  as  the 
total  of  tie  amounts  appropriated  for  that 
year  under  subsection  (e)  for  grants  to 
schools  of  public  health  bears  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  to  each  of  the 
schools  of  public  health  with  approved  ap- 
plications. 

""(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  regu- 
lations' of  the  Secretary  shall  include  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school  or 
in  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  students  who  in  an  earlier  year 
were  enrolled  in  a  school  or  in  a  particular 
year-class,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  for  making  such 
determination,  and  shall  include  methods  of 
making  such  determination  when  a  -school 
or  a  year-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an 
earlier  year  at  a  .school. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"full-time  students'  (whether  such  term  is 
used  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular year  class)  means  students  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  public  health  or  equivalent 
degree. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  new  school  of  public 
health  which  applies  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  will  admit  its  first 
class,  the  enrollment  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  the  number  of  full-tiYne  stu- 
dents which  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  assurances  provided  by  the 
school,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  school,  in  the 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

"(e)  For  payments  under  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. ". 

(b)  Section  771  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CAPITATION  GRANTS 

"Sec.  771.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  770  to  any 
school  of  public  health  in  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1977.  unless  the 
application  for  the  grant  contains,  or  is  sup- 
ported by.  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  — 

"(1)  the  first-year  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  in  the  school  year  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant  applied  for  is 
to  be  made  will  not  be  less  than  the  first- 
year  enrollment  of  such  students  in  the 
school  in  the  preceding  school  year  or  in  the 
school    year   beginning   in    the    fiscal    year 


ending   September   30.    1976.   whichever   is 
greater;  and 

■•(2)  the  applicant  will  expend  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  as  a  school  of  public  health 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non-Federal  sources  which 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  pur- 
pose (excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecur- 
ring nature)  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought. 

"(bid)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  770  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1977.  a  school  of  public 
health  shall  maintain  an  enrollment  of  full- 
time,  first-year  students,  for  the  school  year 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978.  and  for  each  school  year  there- 
after beginning  in  a  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  under  section  770  is  applied  for,  which 
exceeds  the  number  of  full-time,  first-year 
students  enrolled  in  such  school  in  the 
school  year  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1976— 

"(A)  by  5  percent  of  such  number  if  such 
number  was  not  more  than  100.  or 

"(B)  by  2.5  percent  of  such  number,  or  5 
students,  whichever  is  greater,  if  such 
number  was  more  than  100. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  application  to  a  school  of  public 
health  of  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  receiving 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  appro 
priate  accreditation  body  or  bodies  (ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Education)  that  compliance  by  such 
school  with  such  requirement  will  prevent  it 
from  maintaining  its  accreditation.  The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
apply  to  schools  of  public  health.". 

( c )( 1 )  Section  772(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  788  ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  medicine,  osteopa- 
thy, dentistry,  public  health,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podia- 
try." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "public 
health.  "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  ": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Education":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(2)  The  .section  heading  for  section  772  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPLICATIONS  FOR  CAPITATION  GRANTS" 

(3)  Section  788  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (f)  (as  amended  by  .section 
110  of  this  Act)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (ei  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  the  applicant  must  (1)  be 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry,  and  (2)  be  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
except  that  the  requirement  of  this  clause 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  school  which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an 
insufficient,  period  of  operation  is  not.  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion   with    the    appropriate    accreditation 


body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  school  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  first  year  of  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  makes  a  final  determination  as  to 
approval  of  the  application,  or  (B)  in  the 
case  of  any  other  school,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  finds  after  such  consultation  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  expect  that,  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  (or  grants)  under  those  sec- 
tions, having  regard  for  the  purposes  of  the 
grant  for  which  application  is  made,  such 
school  will  meet  such  accreditation  stand- 
ards within  a  reasonable  time.". 

Id)  The  heading  for  part  E  of  title  "VII  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"PART   E-GRANTS   TO   IMPROVE   THE 

QUALITY    OF    SCHOOLS    OF    PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Sec  209.  (a)  Section  781(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  (3): 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "if  another  such  school 
participating  in  the  same  program  meets 
the  requirement  of  that  paragraph  "  in  the 
last  sentence. 

;b)  Section  781(d)(2)(F)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(F)  conduct  interdisciplinary  training 
and  practice  involving  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  including,  where  practica- 
ble, ph.vsician  assistants  and  nurse  practi- 
tioners;". 

TRAINING  IN  GENERAL  DENTISTRY 

Sec  210.  Section  786(b)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  in.serting  "or  an  approved  advanced 
educational  program  in  the  general  practice 
of  dentistry"  before  the  semicolon  in  para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "residents"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "par- 
ticipants'". 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec  211.  Section  788(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (2i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■"(1)  training  in  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention; 

"(2)  training  in  geriatric  care  and  long- 
term  care; 

"(3)  projects  to  promote  economy  in 
health  professions  teaching  and  practice; 

"(4)  projects  to  develop  initiatives  for  as- 
suring the  competence  of  health  profession- 
als: 

"(5)  faculty  development  for  health  pro- 
fessions .schools,  including  schools  of  allied 
health;  and 

"(6)  curriculum  development  in  nutri- 
tion.". 

PROGRAM  ELIMINATIONS 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  703  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  759  is  repealed. 

(c)  Part  D  of  title  VII  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  782  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  785  is  repealed. 
(f)(1)  Section  788A  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  788B(a) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(as  .such  section 
was  in  effect  prior  to  October  1,  1984)  "  after 
"section  788A  ". 


(3)  Section  788B(f )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(4)  Section  788B<h)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 111  of  this  Act )  is  further  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out    "and  section  788A"  in 
the  first  sentence:  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
(g)  Section  789  is  repealed 

HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH 

Sec  213.  Section  305(c)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  and 
(3).  as  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(l)"'  before  "The";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2>  In  carrying  out  this  .section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assist  State  and  local  health 
agencies,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
user  liaison  program  and  a  technical  assist- 
ance program.  ". 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINANCIAL  DISINCENTIVES  TO 
CAREER  CHOICES  IN  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

Sec  214.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  include  in  the  report 
required  to  be  submitted  on  October  1.  1985. 
pursuant  to  section  708(d)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  any  financial  disincen- 
tive to  graduates  of  health  professions 
schools  which  affects  the  specialty  of  prac- 
tice chosen  by  such  graduates  or  the  deci- 
sion of  such  graduates  to  practice  their  pro- 
fession in  an  area  which  lacks  an  adequate 
number  of  health  care  professionals:  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
administrative  action  to  correct  any  disin- 
centive identified  pursuant  to  clause  (1).  in- 
cluding the  appropriateness  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  mitigate  such  disincen- 
tives. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  215.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
and  repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

Summary  of  Health  Professions  TRAiNiNg 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1984 

TITLE  I— authorizations  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Health  Education  Assistance  Loans 
(HEAL).— Reauthorizes  the  federal  loan  in- 
surance program  to  a  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  to  a  line  of  credit  not  ex- 
ceeding $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88. 
(Sec.  728(Al) 

Health  Professions  Student  Loans 
<HPSL).— Federal  capital  contributions  into 
student  loan  funds  are  authorized  at 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88.  to  schools 
that  have  established  such  student  loan 
funds  after  July  1.  1972.  (see  item  7  under 
Title  II).  (Sec.  742(a)) 

Scholarships  for  Students  of  Exceptional 
Financial  Need.— Reauthorizes  grants  to 
provide  scholarships  to  first  year,  full-time 
students  in  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
or  veterinary  medicine  who  are  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  at  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985-88.  (Sec.  758(d)) 

Departments  of  Family  Medicine.— Reau- 
thorizes grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  to  establish,  maintain,  or  im- 
prove academic  administrative  units  to  pro- 
vide clinical  instruction  in  family  medicine 
at  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec. 
758(d)) 

Area  Health  Education  Centers.— Reau- 
thorizes contracts  with  schools  of  medicine 
and  osteopathy  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  area  health  educa- 
tion center  programs  at  $18,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec.  781(g)) 
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Physicians  Assistants.— Reauthorizes 

grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  plan,  de- 
velop, operate  or  maintain  programs  for  the 
training  of  physicians  assistance  at 
$4,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec. 
783(d>) 

General  Internal  Medicine  and  General 
Pediatrics.— Reauthorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopa- 
thy, and  public  or  nonprofit  private  hospi- 
tals and  other  entities  to  plan,  develop,  and 
operate  approved  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  general  internal  medicine  or  gener- 
al pediatrics  at  $17,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985-88.  (Sec.  784(b)) 

Family  medicine  and  General  Practice  of 
Dentistry— Reauthorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private, 
hospitals,  schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
to  plan,  develop,  operate,  or  participate  in 
professional  training  programs  m  the  field 
of  family  medicine,  or  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  dentistry  or  accredited 
postgraduate  dental  training  institutions  to 
plan,  develop  and  operate  an  approved  resi- 
dency program  or  an  approved  advanced 
educational  program  in  the  general  practice 
of  dentistry,  at  $34,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985-88. 

Educational  Assistance  to  Individuals 
from  disadvantaged  Backgrounds.— Reau- 
thorizes grants  and  contracts  to  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  public  health,  dentist- 
ry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharma- 
cy, allied  health  and  podiatry  and  other 
health  education  entities  to  assist  individ- 
uals from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  un- 
dertake education  to  enter  a  health  profes- 
sion, at  $24,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88. 
(Sec.  787(b)) 

Curriculum  Development  Grants.— Reau- 
thorize grants  to  and  contracts  with  any 
health  profession,  allied  health  profession 
or  nurse  training  institution  health  man- 
power projects  and  programs  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to:  health  promotion/disease 
prevention,  training  in  geriatrics  and  long 
term  care,  promoting  economics  in  health 
professions,  teaching  and  practice,  faculty 
development  for  health  professional 
schools,  and  nutrition,  at  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec.  788(f)) 

Advanced  Financial  Distress  Assistance.— 
Reauthorizes  contracts  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  podiatry  or  pharmacy  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  meet  in- 
curred or  prospective  costs  of  operation  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  costs  is  essential  to  remove  a  school 
from  serious  and  longstanding  financial  in- 
stability (only  for  schools  who  have  previ- 
ously received  support  under  section  788(A) 
or  788(B)).  at  $5,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1985- 
88.  (Sec.  788B(h)) 

Graduate  Programs  in  Health  Administra- 
tion.—Reauthorizes  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  entities  to  sup- 
port graduate  educational  programs  in 
health  administration,  hospital  administra- 
tion, and  health  planning  at  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec.  791(d)) 

Traineeships  for  Students  in  Other  Grad- 
uate Programs —Reauthorizes  grants  to 
public,  nonprofit  private  educational  enti- 
ties which  offer  a  program  in  health  admin- 
istration, hospital  administration  or  health 
policy  analysis  and  planning,  to  train  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  such  a  program,  at 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec. 
791A(c)) 

Public  Health  Traineeships. -Reauthor- 
izes grants  to  accredited  schools  of  public 


health  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  institu- 
tions which  provide  training  in  public 
health  to  provide  traineeships.  at  $2,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985-88.  (Sec.  792(c)) 

Training  in  Preventive  Medicine.— Reau- 
thorizes grants  to  and  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  public 
health  to  plan,  develop,  maintain  or  im- 
prove residency  training  programs  in  pre- 
ventive .-nedicine.  at  $1,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985-88.  (Sec.  793(c)) 

National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search.—Reauthorizes  grants  and  contracts 
for  health  services  research,  evaluation  and 
demonstration  activities  at  the  following 
levels:  fiscal  year  1985.  $16,600,000:  fiscal 
year  1986.  $17,250,000;  fiscal  vear  1987. 
$17,900,000:  fiscal  year  1988,  $18,600,000. 
(Sec.  308(i)(l)) 

National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.— 
Reauthorizes  grants  and  contracts  for 
health  statistical  and  epidemiological  activi- 
ties at  the  following  levels:  Fiscal  year  1985. 
$43,000,000:  fiscal  year  1986,  $44,000,000: 
fiscal  year  1987,  $45,000,000:  fiscal  year 
1988,  $46,000,000.  (Sec.  309(i)(2)) 

TITLE  II— PROGRAM  REVISIONS 

Schools  of  chiropractic 

a.  For  purposes  of  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  schools  of  chiropractic 
are  included  in  the  definitions  under  Gener- 
al Provisions.  (Sec.  701  (4)  and  (5)) 

b.  Schools  of  chiropractic  are  included  in 
statute  as  health  professional  schools  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  programs  authorized 
under  Educational  Assistance  To  Individ- 
uals Prom  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds. 
(Sec.  787) 

Training  of  Physician  Assistants.— The 
definition  of  program  for  the  training  of 
physician  assistants  is  amended  to  focus  on 
training  individuals  qualified  to  provide  pri- 
mary health  care  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physician,  and  emphasize  training  in  disease 
prevention,  health  promotion,  geriatric 
medicine  and  home  health  care.  (Sec.  701 ) 
Schools  of  allied  health 

a.  For  purposes  of  T.lle  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  the  definition  of  school 
of  allied  health  is  amended  to  include  col- 
lege, and  institutions  providing  additional 
training  for  allied  health  professionals. 
(Sec.  701(10KA)) 

b.  A  new  paragraph  is  added  providirig  a 
definition  of  allied  health  professional 
which  includes  individuals  with  post  bacca- 
laureate training  in  a  science  related  to 
health  care.  (Sec.  701(  13)) 

c.  An  individual  representing  one  of  the 
allied  health  professional  educational  pro- 
grams is  included  in  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education. 
(Sec.  702) 

Graduate  programs  in  clinical  psychology 

a.  For  purposes  of  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  graduate  programs  in 
clinical  psychology  are  included  in  the  defi- 
nitions under  General  Provisions.  (Sec.  701 
(4)  and  (5)) 

b.  Graduate  programs  in  clinical  psycholo- 
gy are  included  in  statute  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  authorized  under  Edu- 
cational Assistance  To  Individuals  From 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds.  (Sec.  787) 

Acquisition  of  Equipment  and  Instrumen- 
tation for  Teaching  Facilities.— Grant  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  health  professional 
schools  is  amended  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment.  (Sec.  720)  'Equipment" 
is  defined  as  any  equipment  devise,  tool,  or 
other  medical  or  scientific  instrumentation 
used  by  students,  faculty  or  personnel. 


Health  Education  Assistance  loans  (Heal 
Program).— The  federally  insured  loan  pro- 
gram is  amended  to  permit  deferral  of  inter- 
est and  principal  payments  on  loans  for  only 
a  maximum  of  four  years  internship  and 
residency  after  completion  of  medical 
school.  The  2  percent  ceiling  on  the  insur- 
ance premium  would  be  eliminated. 
Amounts  in  the  student  loan  insurance  fund 
could  be  used  for  costs  of  collection  as  well 
as  for  defaults.  Students  enrolled  in  schools 
of  allied  health  are  included  in  statute 
among  those  eligible  for  these  loans,  with  a 
limitation  of  $12,500  in  any  academic  year. 
(Sec.  729.731.732.  734.737) 

Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Program 
(HPSL  Program) —The  Secretary  would  no 
longer  reimburse  a  school  for  its  capital  con- 
tribution if  the  borrower  became  unable  to 
repay  the  debt:  however,  schools  with  feder- 
ally funded  student  loan  programs  would  be 
allowed  to  charge  borrowers  an  insurance 
premium  against  cancellation  of  liability. 
The  amount  of  charge  a  school  may  assess 
for  failure  of  a  borrower  to  pay  all  or  any 
part  of  an  assessment  is  amencied  to  equal 
the  sum  of  the  outstanding  loan  plus  six  per 
cent  interest  rate  plus  the  cost  of  collection 
of  such  debt. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist  in 
collecting  a  loan  in  default  if  the  school  has 
previously  exercised  all  due  diligence  in  at- 
tempting to  collect  the  loan.  The  salary  of  a 
Federal  employee  who  has  defaulted  on  a 
student  loan  could  be  withheld.  Funds  col- 
lected from  such  action  will  be  deposited  in 
the  school's  student  loan  fund.  Funds  au- 
thorized for  federal  capital) contributions  to 
student  loan  programs  are  limited  to  .schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharma- 
cy, podiatry,  optometry,  and  veterinary 
medicine  that  established  student  loan 
funds  with  federal  capital  contributions 
after  July  1,  1982.  Excess  cash  balances  in 
student  loan  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  and  may  be  allocated  to  schools 
with  deficient  loan  funds.  (Sec.  741.  742) 

Capitation  Grants  for  Schools  of  Public 
Health.— Annual  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  for  support  of  educational  programs 
are  made  according  to  a  presrribed  formula 
considering  full-time  and  full-time  equiva- 
lents of  part-time  students.  Payments  under 
this  section  are  authorized  at  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985-88.  Subsequent  sections 
specify  eligibility  and  application  require- 
ments for  schools  of  public  health  for  capi- 
tation grants  which  are  the  same  as  current 
law.  (Sec.  770.  771) 

Area  Health  Education  Centers.— Author- 
ity for  the  AHEC  program  is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  requirements  to  provide  train- 
ing for  physicians  assistants  and  nwfse  prac- 
tioners.  (Sec.  781) 

Training  in  General  Dentistry.— Authority 
for  the  program  is  amended  to  add  approved 
advanced  educational  programs  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  dentistry,  recognizing  non- 
hospital  based  training  programs.  (Sec.  786) 

Special  Projects.— Curriculum  develop- 
ment projects  for  health,  health  profession 
and  allied  health  profe.ssion  schools  are 
amended  to  focus  on  current  national 
health  priorities  including,  but  not  limited 
to;  health  promotion/disease  prevention, 
geriatric  care  and  long-term  care,  promoting 
iconomy  in  health  professions,  teaching  and 
practice,  projects  assuring  competence  of 
health  professionals,  faculty  development, 
and  nutrition. 

Program  Eliminations.— Several  obsolete 
or  redundant  sections  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  eliminated  as 
follows: 


a.  Advance  Funding-Title  VIII  (Sec.  703). 
This  authority  has  not  been  used  for  many 
years.  'Advance  funding  "  (appropriations  of 
funds  this  year  for  obligation  in  a  future 
year)  is  different  from  "forward  fundin 
(appropriation  and  obligation  of  funds  th' 
year  for  expenditure  by  the  recipient  of  the 
award  next  year). 

b.  Lister  Hill  Scholarship  Program  (Sec 
759).  This  authority,  added  by  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1976,  never  was  implemented.  It  expired  (for 
new  awards)  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 

c.  Part  D: 

1.  Grants  to  Provide  Professional  and 
Technical  Training  in  the  Field  of  Family 
Medicine  (Sees.  761-lst  768).  This  authority 
was  never  implemented.  It  expired  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Grants  for  Training,  Traineeships,  and 
Fellowships  in  Family  Medicine  (2nd  Sec. 
767).  This  authority  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977  and  has  been  replaced  by 
the  family  medicine  training  authority  in 
Sec.  786. 

3.  Grants  for  Support  of  Postgraduate 
Training  Programs  for  Physicians  and  Den- 
tists (2nd  Sec.  768).  This  authority  never 
was  implemented  and  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1976. 

4.  Grants  lor  Training.  Traineeships.  and 
Fellowships  for  Health  Professions  Teach- 
ing Personnel  (Sec.  769). 

5.  Grants  for  Computer  Technology 
Health  Care  Demonstration  Programs  (Sec. 
769A).  This  authority  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977. 

6.  General  Provisions  (Relating  to  Expired 
Sees.  767-769A)  (Sec.  769B).  This  section 
should  be  repealed  with  Sees.  767-769A. 

d.  Education  of  Returning  U.S.  Students 
from  Foreign  Medical  Schools  (Sec.  782). 
This  authority  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1980  and  is  no  longer  needed. 

e.  Occupational  Health  Training  and  Edu- 
cation Centers  (Sec.  785).  This  authority, 
which  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
never  was  implemented  as  such.  Similar 
training  centers  have  been  established 
under  more  general  authorities  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health. 

f.  Grant  authority  for  Financial  Distress 
•  Sec.  788A).  Which  has  been  replaced  with 
targeted  funds  for  the  appropriate  minority 
schools  under  Advanced  Financial  Distress 
authorized  through  1988  in  this  legislation 
(Sec.  788B). 

g  Training  in  Emergency  Medical  Services 
(Sec.  789).  This  authority  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982  (per  Public  Law  96-142). 
Responsibility  for  EMS  training  is  more  ap- 
propriately assumed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
emm£nts  or  other  non-Federal  entities. 

h.  Capitation  Grants  (Sec.  770-771).  Capi- 
tation grants  for  health  profession  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  schools  of  public 
health,  are  eliminated. 

Health  Services  Research.— A  new  author- 
ity is  included  in  statute  highlighting  the 
User  Liaison  program  currently  conducted 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  and  allowing  provision  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Stale  and  community 
health  officials. 

Analysis  of  Financial  Disincentives  in 
Career  Choices  in  Health  Profession.- A 
study  is  required  analyzing  financial  disin- 
centives to  graduates  of  health  professions 
schools  affecting  their  choice  of  specialty 
and  geographic  location.  Recommendations 
regarding  a  Federal  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  mitigate  such  disincentives  is  re- 
quested, if  found  to  be  necessary. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2561.  A  bill  entitle(j  the  "Training 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1984";  to 
the  Conrunittee  on  labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


TRAINING  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ACT 

r.  PELL.  Mr.  Presicient,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Training  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1984,  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  computerized 
training  programs  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  use  in  manpower  training 
programs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  maximize  the 
return  on  the  public's  investment  in 
the  costly  process  of  computer  pro- 
graming for  Government  training  sys- 
tems that  can  by  used  with  or  without 
modification  in  the  private  sector  or 
by  local  government  entities.  Hopeful- 
ly it  should  prove  to  be  a  low  budget 
way  of  bringing  the  Government  to 
small  businesses,  community  colleges 
and  local  job  training  programs  which 
could  not  otherwise  pay  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping such  programs. 

Computer-based  training  systems 
are  promising  innovations  on  the  edu- 
cational landscape.  By  combining  the 
latest  developments  in  video  disc  tech- 
nology with  microcomputers,  they  pro- 
vide visual  representations  of  training 
problems  and  permit  a  high  degree  of 
interactivity  between  the  trainee  and 
the  system.  The  trainee  can  request 
more  explanation  and  elaboration  and 
the  system  can  test  the  trainee,  before 
proceeding  from  one  stage  to  another 
of  the  program. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  heavily  in  this  new 
technology,  particularly  in  the  armed 
services,  where  there  is  such  a  large 
pool  of  manpower  to  be  trained  that 
the  high  cost  of  technological  innova- 
tion can  be  justified.  In  1982,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  spent  $256  mil- 
lion on  educational  technology,  while 
all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $18  million. 

Last  November,  I  sponsored,  togeth- 
er with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  an  exhibition  in  the  Russell 
Building  rotunda  of  training  tecHnolo- 
gy  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  exhibition  provided  a 
useful  opportunity  to  see  at  close  hand 
some  of  the  systems  that  might  be 
covered  by  this  act.  There  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  program  designed  to  teach 
trouble-shooting  strategy  for  repair  of 
a  radar  system,  which  displayed  the 
system's  electronic  circuitry  on  the 
video  screen  and  allowed  the  trainee  to 
call  up  and  examine  magnified  seg- 
ments until  he  identified  the  source  of 
a  hypothetical  system  failure.  Other 
programs  dealt  with  map  reading  and 
navigation,  automobile  maintenance 
and  basic  literacy  skills. 


Designing  the  computer  programs, 
or  software,  to  drive  these  training 
systems  is  a  high  cost,  labor  intensive 
task  that  can  cost  between  $100,000 
and  $1  million  for  a  major  system. 
This  is  why  there  must  be  a  large  pool 
of  prospective  beneficiary  trainees  if 
such  systems  are  to  be  cost  effective. 
It  also  is  why  it  makes  sense  to  trans- 
fer, as  this  bill  proposes  to  do,  the  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  Government 
to  the  public  domain  and  thereby 
assure  that  they  will  serve  the  widest 
possible  number  of  beneficiaries  in  ad- 
dition to  their  primary  Goverrvment 
audience.  Just  to  illustrate,  a  $250,000 
military  training  program  would  cost 
$1  a  student  if  it  served  a  military  au- 
dience of  250.000  troops,  but  if  the 
same  program,  released  nationwide  for 
manpower  training  were  to  serve  a 
total  of  1  million  people,  its  average 
cost  would  be  25  cents  per  trainee. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  es- 
tablishes a  framework  for  facilitating 
transfers  of  such  training  systems  to 
the  private  sector  and.  hopefully, 
achieving  gains  in  cost  effectiveness  on 
a  scale,  if  not  always  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude of  the  hypothetical  example 
just  cited.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  comput- 
er equipment  or  hardware,  but  rather 
to  computer  programs  or  software, 
which  might  be  thought  of  as  the  cre- 
ative dimension  of  computer  technolo- 
gy today. 

The  bill  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Education  an  Office  of 
Training  Technology  Transfer  with  a 
small  staff  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  perform  the  following  functions: 

One,  compile  and  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  all  training  technology  devel- 
oped by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Government: 

Two,  distribute  the  inventory  widely, 
using  all  existing  channels  of  commu- 
nication to  the  private  sector.  State 
and  local  governments  and  relevant  in- 
terest groups; 

Three,  advise  and  assist  in  the  trans- 
fer of  programs  listed  in  the  inventory 
to  prospective  user  applicants;  and 

Four,  contract  with  qualified  service 
providers  for  conversion  of  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  user- 
applicants,  in  the  event  modifications 
are  required  in  the  original  version. 

Conversion  contracts  could  be  nego- 
tiated on  behalf  of  individual  small 
businesses  or  educational  institutions 
up  to  $25,000;  State  or  local  govern- 
ments or  agencies  thereof,  or  trade  as- 
sociations, up  to  $50,000,  or  consorti- 
ums of  such  entities  up  to  $250,000. 
Large  enterprises  employing  more 
than  500  persons  are  specifically  ex- 
empted from  conversion  assistance 
and  would  have  to  bear  the  full  cost 
themselves. 

The  entire  budget  for  the  program  is 
proposed    at    $15     million,     but    the 
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money  spent  would  be  subject  to  a 
substantial  multiplier  effect  insofar  as 
every  dollar  spent  would  promote  the 
further  use  of  an  invest  nent  already 
made,  and  in  so  doing  would  enhance 
the  employability  and  productivity  of 
U.S.  workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  that 
charts  a  new  course  in  unexplored 
areas.  It  crosses  many  jurisdictional 
lines  and  although  simple  in  concept, 
may  raise  technical  questions  not  yet 
anticipated.  It  may  need  to  be  perfect- 
ed and  revi.sed  in  the  course  of  hear- 
ings and  committee  deliberations.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  its  basic  concept 
is  sound  and  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Training  Technolo- 
gy Transfer  Act  of  1984  ". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Confess  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  have  made  extensive 
investments  of  public  funds  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  technology; 

(2)  much  training  technology,  especially 
computer  programs  and  videodisc  systems, 
is  directly  transferable  to  the  private  sector 
or  could  be  transferable  to  the  private 
sector  after  conversion; 

(3)  the  transfer  of  training  technology  to 
the  private  sector  could  properly  augment 
existing  Federal  programs  for  the  training 
of  new  industrial  workers  or  the  retraining 
of  workers  whose  jobs  have  been  disrupted 
because  of  technological  developments,  for- 
eign trade,  and  changes  in  consumer  re- 
quirements: and 

(4)  the  transfer  of  training  technology  to 
the  private  sector  would  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  small  business  concerns  which  lack 
the  resources  to  develop  such  technology  in- 
dependently. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  training  technol- 
ogy from  Federal  agencies  to  the  private 
sector  and  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  thereof  in  order  to  support  the 
training  and  retraining  of  industrial  work- 
ers, especially  workers  in  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

(1)  the  term  Board"  means  the  Training 
Technology  Transfer  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7: 

(2)  the  term  ■community-based  organiza- 
tions" has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "conversion"  means  the  proc- 
ess whereby  training  technology  is  analyzed 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  non-Fed- 
eral entity; 

(4)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Training  Technology 
Transfer  established  pursuauit  to  section  4; 


(5)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  the  term  "National  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee"  means 
the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under 
section  161(b)(1)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963; 

(7)  the  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Training  Technology  Transfer  established 
pursuant  to  section  4; 

(8)  the  term  "private  industry  council" 
means  a  private  industry  council  established 
under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act; 

(9)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(10)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act; 

(11)  the  term  "State  job  training  coordi- 
nating council"  means  a  State  job  training 
coordinating  council  established  under  sec- 
tion 122  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act; 

(12)  the  term  "State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committee"  means  a 
State  occupatonal  information  coordinating 
committee  established  under  section 
161(b)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963; 

(13)  the  term  "training  technology" 
means  computer  .software  which  is  devel- 
oped by  a  Federal  agency  to  train  employees 
of  the  agency  and  which  may  be  transferred 
or  converted  for  use  by  a  non-Federal 
entity,  and  includes  computer  based  instruc- 
tional programs,  interactive  video  disc  sys- 
tems, computer  programs  for  microcomput- 
er training  devices  and  audiovisual  devices, 
and  programed  learning  kits;  and 

(14)  the  term  "transfer"  means  the  proc- 
ess whereby  training  technology  is  made 
available  to  a  non-Federal  entity  for  the 
training  of  the  employees  of  such  entity, 
with  or  without  the  conversion  of  such  tech- 
nology. 

OFFICE  OF  TRAINING  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Office  of  Train- 
ing Technology  Transfer.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  The 
position  of  the  Director  shall  be  placed  in 
the  Senior  Executive  Service.  The  Director 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  lowest  rate  es- 
tablished for  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
under  section  5381  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code. 

(b)  To  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Director 
may  appoint  not  in  excess  of  25  individuals 
in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws, 
and  to  compensate  such  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  :Dossible  extent, 
all  existing  Federal  programs  to  promote 
the  identification,  conversion,  and  transfer 
of  training  technology  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  The  Director  shall  compile 
and  maintain  a  current  and  comprehensive 
inventory  of  all  training  technology  devel- 
oped by  or  under  the  supervision  of  Federal 
agencies,  especially  training  technology  de- 
veloped by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Reserv'e  Affairs  and  Logistics  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  inventory 
shall  include,  with  respect  to  each  item  of 
training  technology  listed  in  the  inventory— 


(A)  a  complete  description  of  such  tech- 
nology, including  the  purpose,  content,  in- 
tended academic  level  or  competency  level, 
and  mode  of  presentation  of  such  technolo- 

By; 

(B)  a  description  of  each  type  of  computer 
hardware  which  is  compatible  with  such 
technology  and  of  any  other  equipment  re- 
quired to  use  such  technology; 

(C)  a  specification  of  any  patent,  copy- 
right, or  proprietary  interest  affecting  the 
copying,  conversion,  or  transfer  of  such 
technology;  and 

(D)  information  with  respect  to  any  con- 
version or  transfer  of  such  technology  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(2)  In  compiling  the  inventory  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Director  shall— 

(A)  consult  with  and  utilize  fully  the  re- 
sources of  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  training  and  technology,  in- 
cluding the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Center  for  Utilization  of  Federal 
Technology  of  such  Department;  and 

(B»  request  the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  entities  in  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government. 

(b)(1)  The  Director  shall  disseminate 
widely  and  on  a  regular  basis  the  inventory 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  any  revisions 
thereof  in  order  to  enable  all  potential  users 
of  training  technology  to  receive  ample 
notice  that  Federal  agencies  have  developed 
such  technology.  In  carrying  out  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Director  shall— 

(A)  utilize  all  interagency  and  intergov- 
ernmental communication  mechanisms,  in- 
cluding the  National  Occupational  Informa- 
tion Committee,  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committees.  State  job 
training  coordinating  councils,  private  in- 
dustry councils.  State  economic  develop- 
ment agencies,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and 

(B)  encourage  the  participation  of  inde- 
pendent private  sector  organizations,  includ- 
ing organizations*  representing  educational 
institutions,  technical  and  professional  orga- 
nizations, and  trade  associations. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  distrib- 
ute, in  conjunction  with  the  dissemination 
of  the  inventory  required  under  subsection 
(a),  detailed  instructions  and  procedures  for 
securing  copies,  including  such  rights  there- 
to as  may  be  required,  of  training  technolo- 
gy listed  in  such  inventory  and  instructions 
for  participating  in  the  conversion  assist- 
ance program  established  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  any  entity  which  is  a  prospective  user 
of  training  technology  listed  in  the  invento- 
ry required  under  subsection  (a)  and  assist 
such  entity  in  securing  the  transfer  and  con- 
version of  such  technology  from  the  Federal 
agency  which  developed  such  technology.  If 
such  agency  has  not  established  procedures 
for  the  transfer  and  conversion  of  such 
technology,  the  Director  shall  negotiate  the 
transfer  and  conversion  of  such  technology 
upon  application  by  such  entity. 

(d)(1)(A)  If  an  entity  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  applies  to  the  Director  for  the 
conversion  of  training  technology  listed  in 
the  inventory  required  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  shall  enter  into  contracts  with 
competent  educational  institutions  and 
qualified  private  sector  firms  for  the  conver- 
sion of  such  technology  in  order  to  adapt 
such  technology  to  the  requirements  of 
such  entity. 


(B)  An  entity  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A)ls— 

(i)  a  small  business  concern  employing  not 
more  than  500  employees; 

(ID  a  public  or  private  educational  institu- 
tion which  is  duly  accredited,  funded,  or  li- 
censed by  a  State,  including  a  college,  uni- 
versity, community  college,  public  school 
system,  private  preparatory  school,  or  voca- 
tional school; 

(iii)  a  trade  association  or  a  community- 
based  organization; 

(iv)  a  State  or  local  government  or  an 
agency  thereof  or  a  private  industry  council; 
and 

(V)  a  consortium  of— 

(1)  State  and  local  governments; 

(II)  private  industry  councils; 

(III)  community-based  organizations:  or 

(IV)  small  business  concerns,  each  of 
which  employs  not  more  than  500  employ- 
ees. 

(2)  In  awarding  contracts  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Director  shall  give  preference  to 
proposals  by  entities  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  which  will  result  in  the  enhancement 
of  the  employability  and  potential  earnings 
of  a  maximum  number  of  individuals.  In 
carrying  out  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Di- 
rector shall— 

(A)  conduct  analyses  of  national  needs  for 
conversions  of  training  technology  listed  in 
the  inventory  required  under  sub.section  (a). 
including  analyses  of  the  potential  number 
of  individuals  who  will  benefit  from  such 
conversions,  the  content  of  computer  soft- 
ware currently  available  for  employee  train- 
ing, and  the  required  levels  of  proficiency 
for  the  use  of  such  software;  and  ■ 

(B)  encourage  and  promote  multiple  use 
of  training  technology  converted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  by  entities  with  similar 
training  needs. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  Director  may  not  enter  into  any  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  to  assist  an 
entity  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B), 
which— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  an  entity  described  in 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  exceeds 
$25,000; 

(B>  in  the  case  of  an  entity  described  in 
clause  (iii)  or  (iv)  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  ex- 
ceeds $50,000; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  a  consortium  described 
in  paragraph  (l)(B)(v)(IV),  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  $25,000  and 
the  number  of  small  business  concerns  in 
such  consortium,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  paragraph; 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  consortium  described 
in  clause  (v)(I),  (v)(II),  or  (v)(III)  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  $50,000  and  the  number  of 
Slate  and  local  goemmcnls,  private  industry 
councils,  or  community-based  organizations, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  consortium, 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E)  of 
this  paragraph;  or 

(E)  in  the  case  of— 

(i)  a  trade  association  or  a  community- 
based  organization  which  has  units  to  train 
individuals  in  five  or  more  States; 

iii)  a  consortium  consisting  of  five  or  more 
units  of  State  or  local  governments,  private 
industry  councils,  or  community-based  orga- 
nizations; or 

(iii)  a  consortium  of  ten  or  more  small 
business  concerns,  each  of  which  employs 
not  more  than  500  employees, 
exceeds  $250,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  $50  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
individuals  who  will  be  trained  with  the 
technology  to  be  converted  pursuant  to  a 


contract  under  this  subsection,  whichever  is 
less. 

(4)(A)  if  the  costs  of  conversion  of  a  train- 
ing technology  exceed  the  applicable 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (3),  the  Di- 
rector may  authorize  the  applicant  for  the 
conversion  of  such  technology  to  contribute 
amounts  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  conver- 
sion if  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  conversion  fo  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
such  costs. 

(B)  No  applicant  which  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  conversion  of  training  technology 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  receive  any 
proprietary  interest,  share  of  ownership  or 
control,  copyright,  or  patent  in  the  technol- 
ogy converted  with  such  contribution. 

(C)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions and  procedures  for  contibutions  to  the 
costs  of  conversion  of  training  technology 
under  this  subsection. 

(5)  After  the  performance  of  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  is  com- 
pleted, the  Director  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
the  training  technology  converted  pursuant 
to  such  contract  to  the  entity  which  applied 
to  the  Director  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the 
conversion  of  such  technology.  Any  training 
technology  converted  pursuant  to  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  listed  in  the 
inventory  required  under  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  be  available  for  conversion  or  transfer 
to  any  other  entity  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(6)  Any  entity  which  is  not  an  entity  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  which 
wishes  to  obtain  the  transfer  or  conversion 
of  any  training  technology  listed  in  the  in- 
ventory required  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
pay  the  full  cost  of  such  transfer  or  conver- 
sion. 

(7)  The  authority  of  the  Director  to  enter 
into  contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  conduct  studies  and 
anal.vses  of  conversions  and  transfers  of 
training  technology,  including  an  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  training  technology 
converted  or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(f)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Director  in  the  implementation  of 
this  Act.  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
finds  that  such  agency  is  unable  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Director  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  or  for  any  other  reason,  such 
agency  head  shall  report  such  finding  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  by  July  1  of  each  year  all  such 
findings  received  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Di- 
rector is  authorized— 

(1)  to  promulgate  such  rules,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  forms  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Office,  and 
delegate  authority  for  the  performance  of 
any  function  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Director; 

(2)  to  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  of 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor; 

(3)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(4)  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen.sat- 
ed  services,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  ,section  1342  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code;  and 


(5)  to  request  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and  as 
may  be  produced  consistent  with  other  law. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Director,  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly  make 
the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  information  of  the  agency  (includ- 
ing suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics) 
available  to  the  Office  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable. 

TRAINING  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Train- 
ing Technololgy  Transfer  Advisory  Board, 
which  shall  be  composed  of— 

( 1 )  six  members  representing  educational 
institutions,  job  training  services  organiza- 
tions, labor  organizations,  small  business 
concerns,  other  business  concerns,  and  com- 
munity-based organizations;  and 

(2)  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  (or  their  designees),  who  shall  be 
ex  officio  members. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  ex  officio  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

(cKl)  Each  member  of  the  Board  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  a  three-year  term. 
Each  such  member  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-16  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime,  for  each 
day  such  member  is  engaged  in  thf  actual 
performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of 
such  members  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
yearly  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  or  more 
frequently  upon  motion  of  a  majority  of  its 
members. 

(c)  The  Board  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director 
on  the  operations  of  the  Office; 

(2)  monitor  and  review  the  performance  of 
the  Office  and  the  implementation  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  suggest  new  applications  of  training 
technology  transfer  and  conversion; 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  amend  this  Act  and  to  revi.se  regulations 
and  procedures  issued  thereunder;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  transmit  reports  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  as  the  Board 
considers  appropriate. 

PRESERVATION  OF  Pt7BLIC  INTEREST 

Sec  8.  Any  training  technology  transfered 
or  converted  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
remain  in  the  public  domain  and  no  recipi- 
ent or  beneficiary  of  such  technology  shall 
gain  any  exclusive  right,  patent,  copyright, 
or  ownership  over  such  technology  by 
reason  of  such  transfer  or  conversion. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  such  sims  as  may  be 
necessary  lor  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  2562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kenneay    Center   Act    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy, and  I,  along  with  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Stevens,  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  providing  for  waiver 
of  interest  payments  and  for  early  re- 
payment of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  reve- 
nue bonds  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury. 

The  Kennedy  Center  was  construct- 
ed with  three  primary  sources  of  fund- 
ing: appropriated  funds,  totalling  $23.0 
million:  $34.5  million  in  private  contri- 
butions, more  than  adequate  to  match 
the  direct  federal  appropriations;  and 
$20.4  million  in  Treasury  bonds,  due 
for  repayment  between  2017  and  2019. 
The  authorizing  legislation  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defer 
aruiual  interest  payments  on  the  bond 
amounts,  and  every  Treasury  Secre- 
tary since  1972  has  deferred  those  pay- 
ments. The  Treasury  has  formally  ad- 
vised the  Kennedy  Center  that  it  will 
not  defer  the  interest  payment  due  in 
1984. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
manently waive  interest  on  this  intra- 
governmental  debt  and  would  require 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  begin  early  re- 
payment of  the  principal.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  made  into  a  sinking 
fund  to  be  created  and  managed  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  The 
amounts  to  be  repaid  are  calculated  to 
eliminate  the  principal  by  the  time  the 
bonds  come  due.  While  permanently 
waiving  interest  payments  will  reduce 
Government  receipts,  the  financial  re- 
ality of  the  Kennedy  Center  operation 
is  that  it  is  sound  enough  to  cover  its 
aruiual  operating  cost  for  the  indefi- 
nite future  and  to  repay  the  principal 
amount  of  their  bond  obligation  but  is 
not  lucrative  enough  to  also  pay  the 
compound  interest  on  the  bonds. 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  been  able 
to  support  their  reputation  as  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  without  the 
subsidy  of  an  annual  Federal  appro- 
priation for  its  performing  arts  func- 
tions. The  repayment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  on  the  Treasury  bonds 
has  long  been  the  major  financial 
crisis  confronting  Kennedy  Center 
fundraising  efforts.  I  belief  that  it  is 
time  to  recognize  the  successes  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  ask  that  you  join 
with  us  in  providing  the  Center  with  a 
more  realistic  and  attainable  debt 
ser\ice  plan.  The  administration  has 
indicated  its  support  for  this  proposal 
and  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
bill  if  enacted  as  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Kennedy  Center  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
760)  is  amended: 

(1)  By  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
■Sec.  9.  ".  and  by  striking  out  the  third, 
fourth,  and  seventh  sentences  thereof;  and 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

■•(b)  Effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  the  obligations  of  the 
Board  incurred  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  bear  no  interest,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Board  to  pay  the  unpaid 
interest  which  has  accrued  on  such  obliga- 
tions is  terminated. 

■■(c)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sinking 
fund,  the  Kennedy  Center  Revenue  Bond 
Sinking  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■'Fund"),  which  shall  be  used  to  retire  the 
obligations  of  the  Board  incurred  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  upon  the  respec- 
tive maturities  of  such  obligations.  The 
Board  shall  pay  into  the  Fund,  beginning  on 
January  1,  1987  and  ending  on  January  1, 
2016.  the  annual  sum  of  $200,000  in  amorti- 
zation of  the  principal  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tions. Such  sums  shall  be  invested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  public  debt  se- 
curities with  maturities  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  Fund  and  bearing  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities.  The  interest  on 
such  investments  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  Fund.  Moneys  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  used  exclusively  to  retire  the 
obligations  of  the  Board  incurred  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Adjustments  of 
not  greater  than  plus  or  minus  five  percent 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
annual  payments  to  the  Fund  in  order  to 
correct  any  gains  or  deficiencies  as  a  result 
of  fluctuations  in  interest  rates  over  the  life 
of  the  investments.  Provided,  however:  That 
a  final  adjustment  shall  be  made  between 
the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  amortization  period  to 
correct  any  overall  gain  or  deficiency  in  the 
Fund.  The  terms  of  this  adjustment  shall  be 
covered  by  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  consummated  on  or 
before  the  time  the  initial  payment  into  the 
Fund  is  made.  "• 


By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself, 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Moynihan. 

Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Dodd) 

S.  2563.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201 

of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend 

the  crime  insurance  program:  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  D  AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  crime  insurance 
program  through  September  30,  1985. 
Should  this  legislation  be  approved  by 
Congress,  the  legislative  life  of  the 
crime  insurance  program  will  become 
coterminous  with  that  of  the  flood  in- 
surance program. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  origi- 
nally created  to  promote  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  areas  of  our  country  that 
would  otherwise  be  abandoned  by  resi- 
dents and  proprietors  of  commercial 


establishments  were  it  not  for  their 
ability  to  secure  affordable  crime  and 
flood  insurance.  These  programs  offer 
eligible  participants  insurance  cover- 
age for  property  that  would  generally 
be  considered  uninsurable  in  the  eyes 
of  private  insurers  due  to  their  loca- 
tion in  areas  of  high  risk  for  the  casu- 
alties against  which  they  protect. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  last 
minute  compromises  forged  during  ne- 
gotiations on  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983.  the  crime 
insurance  program  received  only  a  1- 
year  reauthorization— until  September 
30,  1984— while  the  flood  insurance 
program  was  extended  for  2  years— 
until  September  30.  1985.  My  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  put  forth  with  the 
utmost  sense  of  equity  and  justice,  will 
extend  the  life  of  the  crime  insurance 
program  until  September  30,  1985. 
The  programs  have  the  same  basic 
intent  and  purpose.  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion to  terminate  the  authority  of  one 
program  prior  to  the  other. 

The  Federal  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram provides  crime  insurance  to  busi- 
nesses and  residences  in  poor  urban 
areas  plagued  with  notoriously  high 
crime  rates.  These  businesses  and  resi- 
dences would  be  unable  to  obtain  this 
insurance  at  affordable  prices  in  the 
private  market  and,  thus,  would  most 
probably  migrate  out  of  these  areas 
leading  to  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  inner  cities. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  Act  of  1968,  it 
found  that  decline  of  core  areas  of 
many  of  our  cities  was  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  our  econony  in  addition  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  bases: 

The  vitality  of  many  American  cities  is 
being  threatened  by  tne  deterioration  of 
their  inner  city  areas;  responsible  owners  of 
well  maintained  residential,  business  and 
other  properties  in  many  of  these  areas  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  property  insur- 
ance coverage  against  fire,  crime  and  other 
perils:  the  lack  of  such  insurance  coverage 
accelerates  the  deterioration  of  these  areas 
by  discouraging  private  investment  and  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  credit  to  repair 
and  improve  property  therein;  and  this  dete- 
rioration poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  na- 
tional economy  .  .  . 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  in  1968.  Just  as 
the  extension  of  the  flood  insurance 
program  is  justified  by  the  perpetual 
threat  of  natural  disasters,  merchants, 
and  residents  in  our  urban  centers 
continue  to  live  with  a  daily  fear  of  a 
flood  of  criminal  activity  that  threat- 
ens their  very  existence.  It  would  be 
unjust  for  Congress  to  leave  these 
people  at  the  mercy  of  private  sector 
insurance  concerns  that  will  only 
insure  against  these  risks  at  prohibi- 
tively exorbitant  rates,  if  at  all. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  crime  in- 
surance program  is  utilized  by  only  a 
handful  of  States  and,  thus,  its  exist- 
ence is  no  longer  justified.  This  rea- 


soning applies  just  as  well  to  the  flood 
insurance  program.  In  1983,  four 
States  accounted  for  79.7  percent  of 
the  claims  paid  out  of  the  national 
flood  insurance  fund.  Over  the  entire 
life  of  the  flood  insurance  program, 
seven  States  have  received  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  claims  paid.  Are  we  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that,  because  only 
a  handful  of  States  principally  benefit 
from  the  flood  insurance  program,  it 
should  be  terminated  without  any  pro- 
vision for  insurance  against  these  un- 
avoidable risks?  Certainly  not.  In  fact, 
it  was  for  these  high  risk  areas  that 
both  the  Federal  flood  and  crime  in- 
surance programs  were  created  and 
perpetuated. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
never  claimed  that  either  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  entirely  self-sustain- 
ing. Congress  decreed  that  premiums 
for  these  types  of  coverage  were  to  be 
affordable,  rather  than  actuarily 
sound.  In  fact,  it  is  the  flood  insurance 
program  that  has  put  the  greatest 
strain  on  the  Federal  budget.  In  1983, 
total  obligations  of  the  flood  ii^urance 
program  exceeded  total  premium 
income  by  $223  million,  while  the 
crime  insurance  program  was  a  mere 
$22  million  in  the  red. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  loss 
ratio  for  the  crime  insurance  program 
has  shown  a  dramatic  and  consistent 
improvement  in  recent  years.  Specifi- 
cally, the  loss  ratio  in  the  program  has 
fallen  from  $3  paid  out  for  every  $1  re- 
ceived in  premium  income  in  June 
1981,  to  $1.18  of  claims  for  every  $1  in 
premiums  in  January  1984. 

Thus,  the  combined  ratio  for  the 
crime  insurance  program,  118  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  January  13, 
1984.  corresponds  closely  to  the  com- 
bined ratio  for  the  property-liability 
insurance  industry  as  a  whole,  which 
was  114  for  1983.  This  is  truly  remark- 
able, considering  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram insures  only  the  worst  risks— 
those  considered  untouchable  in  the 
private  sector.  This  data  strongly  indi- 
cates that  the  Federal  subsidy  of  the 
program  will  continue  to  decline. 

Mr.  President,  23  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  currently  participate 
in  the  crime  insurance  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrators  determination  that  a 
critical  availability  problem  for  crime 
insurance  coverage  exists  in  the  pri- 
vate insurance  market  in  these  States. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  need 
for  the  program  extends  beyond  these 
States  currently  participating  in  the 
program.  The  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration has  been  lax  in  promot- 
ing and  marketing  the  crime  insurance 
program.  It  has  not  put  in  the  same 
effort  as  it  has  for  the  flood  insurance 
program.  With  broader  participation, 
the  crime  insurance  program  can 
expand  its  premium  base  and  diversify 
its  risk,  which  would  put  it  well  on  the 
way  to  eventual  self-sufficiency. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reauthorization  of  the  crime  insurance 
program  on  the  basis  that  a  demon- 
strable need  for  this  program  exists 
and  that  its  performance  will  continue 
to  improve.  As  with  the  flood  insur- 
ance program,  nothing  has  changed 
which  would  undercut  the  rationale 
which  forged  the  original  creation  of 
the  program:  that  excessive  crime 
losses,  concentrated  in  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  areas  made  insurance 
costs  otherwise  prohibitive  fo.-  the 
merchants  and  residents  that  form  the 
backbone  of  these  communities.  The 
Congress  should  protect  these  citizens 
from  the  relentless  flood  of  crime  in 
urban  areas  with  no  less  vigor  than 
that  with  which  it  protects  those  in 
rural  areas  from  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1201(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'September  30. 
1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Septem- 
ber 30.  1985". • 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Specter,      Mr.      Percy,      Mr. 

Dixon,    Mr.    Riegle,    and    Mr. 

Glenn). 
S.  2564.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  High  Speed  Passenger 
Rail  Interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  and  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  cooperate  with  such  States  in  im- 
plementing the  compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HIGH  SPEED  COMPACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  the  High  Speed  Rail  Com- 
pact Act  of  1984.  This  legislation, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  my  colleagues 
Senators,  Specter,  Percy,  Riegle, 
Dixon,  and  Glenn  will  give  Federal 
recognition  to  the  High  Speed  Rail 
Compact  between  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,  enabling  this  compact  to 
undertake  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  high  speed  rail  system  in  these 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
other  F'ederal  agencies. 

As  one  who  has  long  championed 
the  benefits  of  electrified  rail  travel,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  this 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  States  in- 
volved. High  speed  rail  systems  are 
currently  being  studied  for  construc- 
tion in  Florida.  Texas.  California.  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  the  States  rep- 
resented by  this  legislation.  High 
speed  rail  has  been  a  proven  success  in 
operation  .across  Europe  and  in  Japan. 


In  this  country,  it  remains  a  dream, 
but  with  this  legislation  it  can  be 
brought  closer  to  realization. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished a  panel  to  study  America's 
future  transportation  needs.  The 
panel,  composed  of  both  Senate  and 
House  members  as  well  as  transporta- 
tion leaders,  worked  with  a  technical 
staff  for  several  years  as  the  National 
Transportation  Study  Commission. 

The  Commission's  final  report  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  year  2000,  America 
will  require  almost  double  its  present 
infrastructure  for  psissenger  travel. 
Currently,  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  all  passenger  travel  in  America  is  by 
train.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  travel 
needs  predicted  by  the  National 
Transportation  Study  Commission, 
the  first  priority  should  be  the  devel- 
opment of  our  rail  system. 

High  speed  rail  envisions  a  new  type 
of  railroad  passenger  service.  The 
trains,  traveling  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
150  mph,  would  produce  competitive 
travel  times  for  regional  trips.  In  addi- 
tion, the  safety  record  compiled  to 
date  by  the  Japanese  in  the  operation 
of  their  "Bullet  Trains"  is  remarkable: 
since  1964,  over  1.5  billion  passengers 
have  traveled  without  a  single  injury 
or  fatality. 

A  high  speed  rail  network  will  not 
only  provide  the  transportation 
system  necessary  for  future  growth  in 
our  region,  but  it  will  also  deliver  ben- 
efits related  to  its  planning  and  con- 
struction. In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  as  many  as  45.000  construction 
jobs  and  9,800  permanent  jobs  could 
be  created  in  connection  with  a  high 
speed  rail  system  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadephia.  Similar  economic 
benefits  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
struction of  high  speed  rail  systems  in 
the  other  compact  States. 

This  economic  activity  would  be 
shared  by  a  wide  range  of  industries, 
sparking  an  employment  upturn  in 
many  of  the  same  industries  that  built 
the  interstate  highways,  such  as  con- 
struction companies  clearing  the 
rights  of  way,  constructing  bridges, 
and  laying  the  roadbed.  Heavy  indus- 
try currently  building  conventional 
railroad  equipment  would  have  a  new 
market,  while  construction  would  also 
involve  the  advanced  technology  in- 
volved in  communications,  operations, 
ticketing,  and  other  aspects  of  a  high 
speed  rail  system. 

In  the  cities  of  the  member  States, 
high  speed  rail  would  be  expected  to 
provide  a  new  dimension  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  urban  areas  which  have 
fallen  into  neglect  as  rail  service  de- 
clined. The  high  speed  rail  facilities 
will  stimulate  business,  construction, 
employment,  and  tax  revenues.  The 
five  States  served  by  this  compact 
comprise  the  industrial  heartland  of 
America.  Today  this  heartland  and  its 
industry  have  been  weakened  to  create 
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more  jobs.  A  modern,  efficient  rail  pas- 
senger system  would  make  it  attractive 
for  business  to  locate  in  our  States  and 
lay  a  strong  foundation  for  industrial 
revitalization  by  recession  and  new 
competition  and  it  is  seeking  new  busi- 
nesses and  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  other  countries  have 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  high 
speed  passenger  rail  systems.  Clearly, 
we  will  not  see  construction  tomorrow, 
but  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
High  Speed  Rail  Compact  to  seek 
funds  for  planning  and  initial  design 
concepts  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  demonstrate  the  eco- 
nomic feasiblity  of  the  project  to  pri- 
vate and  public  investors.  Toward  that 
end.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  devel- 
opment of  high  speed  rail  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  an  exciting 
and  productive  chapter  in  our  rich  his'- 
tory  of  America's  railroads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2564 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  compact  entered 
into  between  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Otyo.  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
development  of  an  interstate  high  speed 
interstate  passenger  network  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "High  Speed 
Compact").  Such  compact  is  substantially  as 
follows: 

■INTERSTATE  HIGH  SPEED  INTERCITY  RAIL 
PASSENGER  NETWORK  COMPACT 
'The  party  States  solemnly  agree: 
"ARTICLE  I. -POLICY  AND  PURPOSE 
"Because    the    beneficial    ser\ice    of    and 
profitability  oP^  high  speed  interstate  rail 
passenger  syst^jw' would  be  enhanced  by  es- 
tablishing such  a  system  which  would  oper- 
ate across  State  lines,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
States  party  to  this  compact  to  cooperate 
and  share  jointly  the  responsibilities  con- 
cerning the  development  and  operation  of 
such  a  system  connecting  the  major  cities  in 
Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania.  Illi- 
nois, and  any  other  State  which  sulwequent- 
ly  becomes  a  participant  through  enactment 
of  the  compact. 

ARTICLE  II. -COOPERATION 

"The  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  and  any  other  State 
which  subsequently  becomes  a  participant 
through  enactment  of  the  compact  herein- 
after referred  to  as  participating  States, 
agree  to.  upon  adoption  of  this  compact  by 
the  respective  States,  jointly  participate  in 
providing  such  information  and  data  as  is 
available  and  may  be  requested  by  a  partici- 
pating State  or  any  consulting  firms  repre- 
senting a  participating  State  or  the  com- 
pact. It  is  mutually  understood  by  the  par- 
ticipating States  that  such  information 
shall  not  include  matters  not  of  public 
record  or  of  a  nature  considered  to  be  privi- 
leged and  confidential  unle.ss  the  State  pro- 
viding such  information  agrees  to  waive  the 
confidentiality.  The  participating  States 
further  agree: 


"(a)  to  make  available  to  each  other  and 
to  any  consulting  firm  representing  the 
member  States  or  the  compact  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  legal,  proper  and  available, 
including  but  not  limited  to  personnel, 
equipment,  office  space,  machinery,  com- 
puters, engineering  and  technical  advice  and 
services  and  to 

"(b)  provide  such  financial  assistance  for 
the  implementation  of  the  compact  as  may 
be  legal,  proper  and  available. 

"ARTICLE  II I, -INTERSTATE  RAIL 
PASSENGER  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"There  is  hereby  created  an  interstate  rail 
passenger  advisory  council,  the  membership 
of  which  shall  consist  of  two  representatives 
from  each  participating  State.  The  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  enacting  legislation  of  the  member 
States.  The  members  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  ser\e  at  the  pleasure  of  their  appoint- 
ing authority.  The  members  shall  select  des- 
ignees who  shall  serve  in  the  absence  of  the 
members. 

"The  advisory  council  shall  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  the  high  speed  interstate  rail  pas- 
senger system  relative  to  interstate  connec- 
tions and  shall  do  all  other  things  necessary 
and  proper  for  development  of  high  speed 
rail  passenger  systems  within  the  compact 
region. 

ARTICLE  IV.-EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  for 
the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  which  States  have 
previously  enacted  such  compact  into  law, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  Bill  into  law  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
sent of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  and 
effect  as  to  any  other  participating  State 
upon  the  enactment  thereof  by  such  State. 
This  compact  shall  continue  in  force 
with  respect  to  a  participating  State  and 
remain  binding  upon  such  State  until  six 
months  after  such  State  has  given  notice  to 
each  other  participating  State  of  the  repeal 
thereof.  Such  withdrawal  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  any  participating  Slate 
from  any  obligation  incurred  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  State's  participation  in  the  com- 
pact as  provided  herein. 

ARTICLE  V. -CONSTRUCTION  AND 
SEVERABILITY 

"This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 
The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be  sev- 
erable and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence  or 
provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  partici- 
pating State  or  of  the  Unitec  States  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  anj'  government, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicabil  ty  thereof  to 
any  government,  agency,  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this 
compact  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  any  participating  State,  the 
compact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  remaining  States  and  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  State  affected  as  to  all 
severable  matters.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  encourage  the 
High  Speed  Compact  through  full  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation such  sums  as  are  nece.ssary  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  High 
Speed  Compact. 

Sec  3.  This  Act  specifically  recognizes  the 
inherent  right  of  each  State  in  the  High 


Speed  Compact  to  operate  interstate  high 
speed  passenger  trains  within  its  borders 
and  authorizes  the  States  of  the  High  Speed 
Compact  to  operate  interstate  high  speed 
passenger  trains  acro-ss  their  borders  into 
other  States  of  the  High  Speed  Compact,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  High  Speed  Compact.  This  Act  also 
recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  each  sover- 
eign state  in  the  High  Speed  Compact  to  li- 
cense or  franchise  any  public  or  private  cor- 
porate body  to  build  and  operate  systems  of 
high  speed  trains,  within  their  own  borders. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  specifically  recognizes 
that  operation  of  high  speed  passenger 
trains  by  the  High  Speed  Compact  or  its 
member  States  or  designees  thereof  is  not  in 
conflict  with  Article  403-b  of  the  Amtrak 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

Sec  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  reserved  expressly.* 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  join  Senator 
Heinz  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  high-speed  passenger  rail  com- 
pact for  the  five  States  of  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  time  for  high-speed  rail  travel 
has  come.  The  technology  is  available. 
France  ?nd  Japan,  to  name  two.  are 
among  iiie  countries  which  are  suc- 
cessfully operating  high-speed  rail. 
The  United  States  needs  to  start 
taking  steps  to  establish  a  capability 
of  our  own  in  this  important  transpor- 
tation technology. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  today  establishes  the  aims  of 
the  five-State  compact.  Very  simply,  it 
is  an  instrument  of  cooperation  for 
our  States  to  promote  high-speed  rail. 
The  bill  would  also  establish  an  Inter- 
state Rail  Passenger  Advisory  Council, 
which  would  be  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  each  of  the  five  States.  The 
Council  will  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  compact  in  establishing  sched- 
ules, routes,  and  other  related  areas. 
Our  bill  would  also  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  cooperate 
with  and  help  the  compact  in  its  aims. 

Ohio,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan  are  ideally  suited  for  a 
high-speed  rail  corridor.  Our  States 
have  many  small  and  large  urban 
areas  set  relatively  close  together.  In 
fact,  various  proposals  have  already 
emerged  from  companies  interested  in 
establishing  corridors,  including  one 
which  would  run  between  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  People  in  our  region  will 
use  rail  travel  if  it  can  be  a  viable  al- 
ternative—in terms  of  time  and  cost- 
to  other  forms  of  transportation. 

The  compact  can  also  be  extended  to 
other  States  wishing  membership.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  ini- 
tiative and  support  it.« 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSCRS 

S.  627 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  627,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  national  scenic 
area  to  assure  the  protection,  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  enhancement 
of  the  scenic,  natural,  cultural  and 
other  resource  values  of  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  in  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  to  establish  national 
policies  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
its  objective,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1531,  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
use  of  public  school  facilities  before 
and  after  school  hours  for  the  care  of 
school  age  children  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  S.   1566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1566,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  civil 
penalties  for  false  claims  and  state- 
ments made  to  the  United  States,  to 
certain  recipients  of  property,  services, 
or  money  from  the  United  States,  or 
to  parties  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1992,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  their  products. 

S.  2116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr,  Evans)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2116,  a  bill  to  accept  the 
findings  and  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S.  2131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2131,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  deportation  for  cer- 
tain aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador, and  to  provide  for  Presidential 
and  congressional  review  of  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  countries. 

S.  224  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2241.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  obligations  of 
broadcasters  to  legally  qualified  candi- 


dates for  public  office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin;,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2338,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  allow  medicare  coverage  for  home 
health  services  provided  on  a  daily 
basis. 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2374.  a  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  5  years 
for  the  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance program,  for  the  community 
services  block  grant,  and  for  the  Head 
Start  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2413,  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  "American 
Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc." 

S.  2418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2418,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  authority 
of  a  Federal  civilian  or  military 
agency,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  Mass 
Book  Deacidification  Facility,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2436.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  funds  for  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2446,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  insure 
that  all  relevant  information  bearing 
upon  a  nominee's  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions is  made  available  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  cases  w  here  the  Senate  is  re- 
quired to  give  its  advice  and  consent, 
and  to  require  reappointment  and  re- 
confirmation during  a  President's 
second  consecutive  term. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  pause 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of 
National  Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presslxr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Binga- 
man)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  seek  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on 
weapons  in  space  and  on  weapons  de- 
signed to  attack  objects  in  space. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  with  Sunday.  June  3,  1984, 
as  "National  Garden  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  165.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  constitutional  foun- 
dation for  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  235.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Memorial  Fund, 
Inc.,  to  establish  a  "National  Law  En- 
forcement Heroes  Memorial." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
236,  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  coop- 
erative East-West  ventures  in  space  as 
an  alternative  to  a  space  arms  race. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  243,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  pre- 
ceding October  28,  1984,  as  "National 
Immigration  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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(Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
248,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
August  21,  1984,  as  "Hawaii  Statehood 
Silver  Jubilee  Day." 

SENATl  JOINT  RESOLOTION  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bordick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  258,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  24  through 
June  30,  1984,  as  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTION  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattinolv),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  261.  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  last 
week  of  June  1984  as  "Helen  Keller 
Deaf  Blind  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
of  Syria  should  permit  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
241,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Le\'in)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  2907 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  H.R  2163. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     367-SUP- 

PORTING        SOLIDARITY      SUN- 
DAY" 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DAmato,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hecht.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Res.  367 

Whereas  on  May  6.  1984,  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  will  convene  the  thir- 
teenth annual  'Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry  ■  in  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
Peoples  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  beleaguered  persons  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
in  myriad  activities  on  that  day  in  a  public 
expression  of  solidarity  with  the  long  suf- 
fering Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  explicitly  assert  guarantees 
of  those  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  imple- 
ment new  restrictive  measures  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  persons  able  to  emi- 
grate, bringing  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  virtual  halt  in  1983;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  prisoner  of  conscience  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  who  was  arrested  in  March  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exceptionally  harsh  treatment  in  Chistopol 
prison;  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thou.sands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  having  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  imme- 
diate induction  into  the  armed  forces,  im- 
proper incarceration  in  mental  institutions. 


expulsion  from  school  and  constant  surveil- 
lance and  harassment;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shall  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  in- 
carcerated solely  for  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  tiie  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  full  supports  "Sol- 
idarity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and  en- 
courages Americans  to  participate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  368-CON- 
DEMNING  CHEMICAL  WAR- 
FARE 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Leahx,  and  Mr.  Helms)  sub- 
mitted the  folloiing  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  vine  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

S.  Res.  368 

Whereas,  the  world  community,  outraged 
and  horrified  by  the  inhumanity  of  chemi- 
cal warfare,  expressed  its  resolve  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  outlaw  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  agents  as  weapons  of 
war:  and 

Whereas,  in  recent  conflicts,  including  the 
Iran-Iraq  War.  governments  have  demon- 
strated a  growing  willingness  to  acquire  and 
use  chemical  warfare  agents;  and 

Whereas  such  acquisition  and  u,se  encour- 
ages the  proliferation  of  chemical  warfare 
capabilities  and  threatens  the  peace,  securi 
ty   and   well-being   of  every   nation  and   its 
people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(a)  all  nations  should  condemn  and  abhor 
chemical  warfare,  wherever  it  occurs,  and 
should  being  any  such  u.se  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

(b)  the  United  States  should  give  urgent 
attention  to  negotiation  of  a  verifiable 
agreement,  open  to  participation  by  all  na- 
tions, banning  the  production  and  stockpil- 
ing of  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical 
agents. 

Sec  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  President,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  the  Director  of  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  sense  of 
Senate  resolution  condenuiing  chemi- 
cal warfare  wherever  it  occurs  and  ,^^ 
calling  for  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 
Senator  pEi.L.  joins  me  in  authoring 
this  resolution.  Joining  us  as  cospon- 


sors of  this  important  measure  are 
Senators  Domenici.  Dole,  Hatfield, 
Levin.  Gorton,  Boren,  Inouye,  Hart, 
Cochran,  Tsongas,  Stafford.  Sar- 
banes, Durenberger,  Dodd,  Leahy,  and 
Helms. 

Mr.  President,  early  last  month  the 
world  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  had  taken 
a  significant  turn  for  the  worse  with 
Iraq's  decision  to  produce  and  employ 
chemical  weapons.  The  use  of  mustard 
gas  and  possibly  other  agents,  includ- 
ing nerve  gas  and  mycotoxins— yellow 
rain— is  a  most  ominous  development. 
The  use  of  chemical  warfare  agents  by 
any  government  undermines  a  fragile 
structure  of  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
chemical  agents.  Should  the  injunc- 
tion against  chemical  weapons  use 
contained  in  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol 
come  into  question,  the  world  can 
expect  a  mad  rush  by  many  nations  to 
acquire  tools  for  waging  chemical  war- 
fare. With  the  widespread  possession 
of  the  means  for  engaging  in  chemical 
warfare,  it  will  be  just  a  matter  of  time 
until  these  agents  of  death  become  a 
common  currency  of  combat. 

The  collapse  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
would  threaten  every  nation  and  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  Chemical 
weapons  have  been  described  as  "the 
poor  man's  nuclear  bomb.  "  The  tech- 
nology required  to  manufacture  many 
deadly  agents  is  easily  acquired.  Rela- 
tively little  scientific  knowledge  is 
needed  for  transforming  widely  avail- 
able chemicals  into  the  gases  and  liq- 
uids of  death.  Given  this  situation,  it 
is  simple  to  envision  events  where  our 
friends  and  allies  and  even  American 
Forces  could  come  under  chemical 
attack. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  condemn  chemical  warfare  wher- 
ever it  occurs.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  play  favorites  today, 
and  turn  a  blind  eye  to  chemical  weap- 
ons use  by  Iraq,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
facing  the  grave  and  horrible  conse- 
quences of  chemical  weapons  usage  in 
other  conflicts  tomorrow.  I  believe 
that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
entirely  correct  in  bringing  attention 
to  the  use  of  chemical  agents  by  Iraq 
and  condemning  this  conduct.  I  fully 
share  the  Iraqi  Government's  concern 
for  survival,  when  faced  by  the  fanat- 
ics of  Iran,  but  chemical  warfare  is  not 
an  answer.  Indeed,  some  reports  sug- 
gest that  the  use  of  chemicals  against 
Iranian  troops  may  encourage  Iran  to 
acquire  chemical  warfare  capabilities 
of  its  own.  Iraq's  chemical  warfare 
strategy  may  soon  come  to  haunt 
Iraq's  forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  current  situa- 
tion illustrates,  the  Geneva  Protocol  is 
a  most  fragile  structure.  This  is  a 
problem  that  this  agreement  shares 
with  other  "no  first  use"  agreements. 
Agreements  against  the  use  of  weap- 
onry, be  they  chemical,  conventional, 
or  nuclear,  always  operate  perfectly  in 


periods  of  peace  and  stability.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  periods  of  crisis  and  war- 
when  the  effectiveness  of  injunctions 
against  use  would  be  of  greatest 
value— nonuse  accords  face  a  serious 
risk  of  coming  undone. 

The  only  real  guarantee  of  nonuse  is 
arms  control  measures  which  join 
commitments  not  to  use  weaponry  to 
prohibitions  on  the  manufacture  and 
possession  of  weaponry.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  now  introducing  with  Sena- 
tor Pell  and  16  other  cosponsors, 
urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  complete 
the  process  begun  in  Geneva  in  1925; 
and,  that  the  United  States  negotiate 
a  verifiable  ban,  open  to  participation 
by  all  nations,  on  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  lethal  and  incapacitat- 
ing agents. 

Effective  measures  of  verification 
are  vital  for  any  significant  arms  con- 
trol arrangement.  As  is  evident  from 
the  compelling  case  pointing  to  Soviet 
involvement  in  chemical  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan, 
agreements  reached  without  effective 
verification  procedures  do  not  build 
international  confidence  and  can  pro- 
vide paths  for  treaty  violations.  I  be- 
lieve that  agreements  reached  for 
agreement's  sake,  lacking  in  sufficient- 
ly strong  verification  measures,  serve 
no  nations  interests.  In  the  long  run 
such  accords  lead  to  increased  suspi- 
cions and  undermine  the  atmosphere 
required  for  making  real  progress  on 
arms  control.  Here,  we  must  recall 
that  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention did  not  provide  for  on- 
demand,  onsite  verification  of  suspi- 
cious incidents  which  could  raise 
doubts  about  compliance  with  the  ban 
on  biological  and  toxin  weapons.  It  is 
because  of  deficiencies  in  verification 
that  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions have  not  been  able  to  assert  that 
the  anthrax  incident  in  Sverdlovsk,  a 
Soviet  city  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  was 
not  caused  by  Soviet  manufacture  of 
anthrax  for  germ  warfare.  The  Soviets 
have  been  totally  uncooperative  in  al- 
lowing any  inspectors  to  visit  Sverd- 
lovsk. There  is  just  too  much  evidence, 
suggesting  the  manufacture  of  an- 
thrax and  a  Soviet  effort  to  cover  up 
the  incident,  to  give  any  government 
confidence  with  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  1972  accord.  The  lack  of 
strong  verification  measures  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  The  lack  of  veri- 
fication provides  room  for  doubt  on 
compliance  and  for  activities  that  are 
in  violation  of  an  arms  control  accord. 

The  same  situation  is  manifest  in 
the  use  of  mycotoxins  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan.  I  have  frequent- 
ly spoken  out  on  the  issue  of  yellow 
rain.  And.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate's unanimous  approval  of  Senate 
Resolution  201  on  February  9,  1984. 
Senate  Resolution  ,201  places  the 
Senate  on  record  with  regard  to  this 
unacceptable  situation.  Verification  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  yellow  rain  prob- 


lem. There  are  numerous  incidents 
where  the  use  of  yellow  rain  is  sus- 
pected. But  the  Soviets  and  their  cli- 
ents in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan have  refused  to  allow'  investiga- 
tors from  any  government  or  interna- 
tional organization,  including  the 
United  Nations,  access  into  areas 
where  chemical  warfare  is  suspected. 
Again,  the  Soviets  are  exploiting  weak 
arrangements  on  verification. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  decided  to  address 
the  issue  of  a  chemical  weapons  ban 
directly.  Vice  President  Bush  will  soon 
travel  to  Geneva  to  propose  a  new 
treaty  banning  chemical  weapons.  The 
administration's  proposal  provides  for 
on-demand,  onsite  inspection.  Such  a 
verification  regime  is  necessary  to  in- 
still confidence  in  arms  control  of  this 
sort.  Whenever  legitimate  verification 
concerns  are  raised,  the  proposed  veri- 
fication procedure  would  allow  inspec- 
tors to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nation  is  in  compliance  with  this 
ban. 

Arms  control  is  a  living  process.  It 
does  not  come  to  an  end  once  a  treaty 
is  ratified.  It  is  only  after  ratification 
that  one  derives  the  benefits  of  good 
agreements;  and,  conversely,  after  rati- 
fication one  suffers  the  consequences 
of  poorly  conceived  accords.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Unions  latest  proposal  for  verifying  a 
chemical  weapons  band  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  dealing  with  the  long-term 
security  requirements  of  effective 
arms  control.  The  Soviets  have  come 
closer  to  the  U.S.  position  by  agree- 
ment to  onsite  verification,  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis,  of  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weaponry.  Unfortunately, 
the  Soviet  proposal  does  not  provide 
measures  that  would  give  continuing 
confidence,  after  initial  destruction  is 
completed,  on  compliance  with  a 
chemical  weapons  ban.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  effective  investigation  of  sus- 
pected stockpiling  or  manufacture  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  would  not  deal 
with  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  by  incidents  such  as  that  at 
Sverdlovsk  or  by  the  reports  on  yellow 
rain. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  potential  for  ef- 
fectively verifying  a  chemical  weapons 
ban  gives  confidence  that  verification 
arrangements  can  be  achieved  for  anti- 
satellite  weapons.  As  Senators  know.  I 
have  long  endorsed  talks  aimed  at  ban- 
ning dedicated  ASAT  weapons,  such  as 
the  Soviet  SS-9  orbital  interceptor 
system.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  have 
confidence  in  verifying  a  ban  on  chem- 
ical weapons— especially  when  chemi- 
cal weapons  can  be  stored  in  any  base- 
ment and  produced  in  most  any  facto- 
ry—then we  should  have  even  greater 
confidence  in  verifiably  baruiing  dedi- 
cated ASAT  weapons.  These  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  a  particular  booster  and 
must  be  fired  from  a  few  known 
launch  pads.  Let  me  add  that  the  simi- 
lar verification  procedures  can  be 
structured  for  ground-based  lasers 
with  an  ASAT  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
April  6.  1984.  addressing  this  very 
issue,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
join  with  me  and  with  Senator  Pell 
and  our  other  cosponsors  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution,  condemning  chemi- 
cal warfjire  wherever  it  occurs  and 
calling  for  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  editorials  and  articles 
on  chemical  warfare  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Apr.  6.  1984] 
Chemical  Warfare:  New  Ban  Needed 

President  Reagan's  proposal  to  ban  the 
production,  possession,  and  use  of  chemical 
weapons  worldwide  should  not  be  viewed  as 
merely  an  election-year  effort  to  convince 
American  voters,  and  US  allies,  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trol. George  Bush  will  head  the  effort. 

The  key  to  making  an  assessment  of  the 
proposal  will  be  the  genuineness  of  the 
American  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
other  nations,  primarily  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  to  abide  by  an  accord. 

Still,  one  must  note  skepticism  among 
some  experts  as  to  the  degree  of  administra- 
tion commitment  to  the  control  of  chemical 
weapons  and  other  armaments. 

They  note  that  the  President  recently 
voiced  doubt  about  the  prospects  for  an 
antisatellite  ban.  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
verification.  They  add  that  it  would  be  even 
easier  to  hide  stocks  of  chemical  weapons. 
They  say  that  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  in 
February  expressed  a  willingness  to  permit 
on-site  inspection  of  destruction  of  chemical 
weapor\s  at  'declared"  stockpiles,  the  USSR 
has  not  agreed  to  inspection  of  sites  suspect- 
ed of  being  secret  stockpiles. 

A  ban  would  be  extremely  worthwhile. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  prevent  the  world 
from  slipping  back  into  the  more  frequent 
employment  of  a  substance  whose  use  was 
banned  in  1925.  Iraq  has  used  chemical 
weapons  in  its  current  war  with  Iran,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  previously  had  apparently 
employed  them  in  Afghanistan. 

Such  a  ban  might  establish  a  momentum 
toward  the  control  of  other  kinds  of  mass- 
destruction  weapons. 

It  would  aid  the  American  military— and 
the  European  citizenry— by  removing  one 
major  problem  from  the  European  theater. 
Both  supporters  and  critics  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  military  policy  hold  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  considerably  more 
chemical  weapons  than  the  US  does:  esti- 
mates are  anywhere  from  a  4-to-l  to  a  10-to- 
1  advantage.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Soviet  shells  and  missile."^  that  could  be  used 
against  NATO  forces  are  believed  to  contain 
gas. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Union  is  believed  to  have 
perhaps  10  times  as  many  troops  as  the 
United  States  which  specialize  in  chemical 
warfare— primarily  defensive  troops  which 


would  be  expected  to  decontaminate  areas 
attacked  by  gas. 

Much  of  the  $1.1  billion  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  now  for  chemical 
weaponry  would  go  toward  building  up  de- 
fensive capabilities  for  chemical  warfare,  in- 
cluding identifying  and  training  more  mili- 
tary specialists.  If  a  ban  could  be  obtained, 
it  would  preclude  the  need  to  build  up  de- 
fensive capabilities. 

Further,  the  threat  that  chemical  weap- 
ons might  be  used  would  force  troops  in 
battle  to  don  cumbersome  gas  masks  and 
rubber  suits,  which  reduce  their  efficiency. 
Banning  chemical  weapons  altogether 
would  obviate  the  need  for  such  equip- 
ment—and thus  enormously  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  American  troops. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11.  1984] 
Iraq's  Chemical  War 

There  is  an  irreducible  element  of  arbi- 
trariness in  any  international  decision  to 
sanction  one  form  of  warfare  and  not  an- 
other. Yet  there  is  an  irreducible  element  of 
civilization  in  the  effort  to  limit  some  of  the 
means  employed  to  wage  war.  There  lies  the 
moral  source  of  the  1925  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, an  international  treaty  that  puts 
poison  gas  in  a  special  category  of  horror 
and  commits  its  signatories— now  just  about 
everybody— to  avoid  its  use.  Through  the 
decades,  while  many  other  awesome  prac- 
tices have  become  common,  this  particular 
ban  has  worked  startlingly  well. 

This  is  the  larger  context  in  which  Iran 
now  charges  that  Iraq  has  used  prohibited 
chemicals  in  their  3'2-year-old  war  in  the 
Gulf.  Sorre  400  Iranian  so'diers  are  said  to 
have  died,  among  1.000  exposed.  Chemicals 
are  something  of  a  poor  man's  terror 
weapon:  Iraq  reportedly  makes  its  own. 
Western  sources  have  evaluated  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  United  States  has  now  pub- 
licly condemned  Iraq  for  their  use. 

No  other  American  response  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  long-range  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  outlawing  this  repellent 
form  of  warfare.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  also  aware  that  it  would  lose  credibil- 
ity for  its  chemical-  and  biological-warfare 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union  if  it  were 
to  look  the  other  way  in  the  case  of  Iraq.  In 
fact,  its  'strong  condemnation"  of  Iraq 
draws  extra  force  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  quietly  tilting  toward  Baghdad  in  the 
Gulf  war.  With  that  tilt  comes  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  way  Iraq  con- 
ducts its  policy. 

The  Iraqis  have  variously  denied  and 
danced  around  the  poison-gas  charges.  But 
the  basic  context  seems  clear.  As  an  Iraqi 
commander  puts  it.  "We  never  welcome  an 
enemy  with  flowers."  Iran  is  pressing,  on 
Iraqi  soil,  a  counter-Invasion  that  could  yet 
bring  the  Baghdad  government  down.  In  its 
desperation,  the  Iraqi  regime  is  being  drawn 
to  use  the  means  of  salvation  at  hand. 

It  is.  of  course,  precisely  in  anticipation  of 
these  moments  of  extreme  duress  that  ef- 
forts have  been  made  over  the  years  to  keep 
the  sorts  of  weapons  with  a  high  horror- 
and-escalatlon  potential— poison  gas.  nucle- 
ar weapons— out  of  as  many  hands  as  possi- 
ble. Who  doubts  that  Iraq  might  now  be 
contemplating  use  of  a  nuclear  bomb 
against  Iran  if  the  Israelis,  for  their  own 
reasorvs,  had  not  knocked  out  the  Iraqi  reac- 
tor? Far  better  to  keep  the  political  and 
moral  barriers  against  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons raised  as  high  as  they  can  be. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  12. 
19841 

New  'Yellow  Rain  "  Victims 

Austrian  Doctors  at  University  Clinic  In 
Vienna  announced  Saturday  that  Iranian 
soldiers  they  are  treating  are  suffering  not 
only  from  the  effects  of  mustard  gas  but 
also  from  mycotoxin  poisoning,  that  is.  from 
•yellow  rain."  The  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  by  now  knows  more  about  the 
medical  effects  of  these  toxins  than  anyone 
else  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  should 
offer  to  send  its  experts  to  Vienna  to  pro- 
vide whatever  help  they  can  to  these  new 
victims. 

One  of  the  special  horrors  of  chemical  and 
especially  biological  warfare  is  that  so  little 
is  known  about  how  to  cope  with  the  bizarre 
medical  effects.  The  tricothecene  mycotox- 
ins  associated  with  "yellow  rain"  appear  in 
the  medical  literature  chiefly  through  a 
wartime  epidemic  in  the  Orenburg  district 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  famished  peas- 
ants ate  soured  cereals  contaminated  by  the 
toxin-producing  fungus.  But  there  was  no 
experience  with  the  e.  fects  of  inhaling  the 
toxins  until  the  U.fJ.  Army  conducted 
animal  tests  as  part  of  the  investigation  of 
"yellow  rain"  reports  from  Southeast  Asia. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  obviously  one 
type  of  information  that  might  help  the 
Vienna  doctors  treat  their  unfortunate  pa- 
tients. 

Four  of  the  15  Iranians  sent  to  Vienna 
and  Stockholm  for  treatment  have  already 
died,  and  others  remain  in  critical  condition, 
with  their  bodily  systems  collapsing  in  ways 
not  included  In  the  World  War  I  reports  on 
mustard  gas.  Humanitarian  instincts  have 
to  be  stirred  by  the  plight  of  the  Iranians, 
some  of  them  youngsters.  While  they  have 
reached  what  ought  to  be  the  safety  of 
Vienna  or  Stockholm,  they  are  now  being 
pursued  by  a  wholly  new  class  of  killer. 

Mycotoxin  poisoning  was  diagnosed  be- 
cause the  doctors,  puzzled  by  the  symptoms 
they  were  treating,  sent  blood,  urine  and 
stool  samples  to  the  Toxilogical  Institute  in 
Ghent,  Belgium.  As  our  Gordon  Crovitz  has 
previously  reported.  Professor  Aubin  Heyn- 
drickx  of  the  institute  had  a  long-standing 
Interest  In  chemical  warfare  stirred  by  the 
World  War  I  history,  became  interested  in 
"yellow  rain  "  because  of  the  U.S.  reports 
and  has  analyzed  "yellow  rain"  samples  for 
the  Thai  government.  This  time  the  tests 
showed  residues  of  both  mycotoxins  and 
mustard  gas. 

F>resumably  the  two  agents  were  mixed  to 
enhance  the  effect.  Mustard  gas  is  a  blister- 
ing agent  that  attacks  the  skin  and  lungs; 
since  it  is  highly  viscous  and  lingers  once  ap- 
plied. It  can  be  used  to  deny  terrain  to  a 
military  force.  However,  victims  can  recover 
if  they  survive  the  initial  effects.  The  myco- 
toxins introduce  a  lingering  effect.  It  Is  also 
possible  that  the  weapons  used  included 
other  yet  unknown  ingredients. 

There  is  of  course  no  courtroom  proof  of 
the  ultimate  origins  of  the  weapons.  Iraq 
continues  to  deny  that  it  has  used  chemical 
weapons,  even  over  the  weekend  attacking 
the  Red  Cross  for  suggesting  as  much.  In 
backing  the  charges  of  mustard  gas  used, 
the  State  Department  .said  it  was  produced 
within  Iraq.  This  seems  practically  incon- 
ceivable now  that  mycotoxins  have  also 
been  found.  The  only  plausible  source  for 
such  a  weapon  is  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its  sat- 
ellites. "Yellow  rain"  was  of  course  first 
used  by  Soviet  proxies  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  has  also  been  identified  where  Soviet 
troops  are  fighting  in  Afghanistan.  While 


the  Soviets  suspended  arms  sales  to  Iraq 
when  it  started  the  war  with  Iran  In  1980.  it 
resumed  them  in  1982  and  remains  Bagh- 
dad's primary  source  of  military  supplies. 

We  can  confidently  assume  that  the  iden- 
tification of  mycotoxins  in  the  Iraq-Iran 
war  represents  yet  another  Soviet  violation 
of  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972.  which  banned  the  development,  pos- 
session or  transfer  to  third  parties  of  biolog- 
ical and  toxin  weapons.  It  seems  the  Soviets 
have  not  only  developed  such  weapons  but 
are  handing  them  out  around  the  world  like 
candy.  Yet  even  the  Reagan  administration 
has  not  taken  the  obvious  position  of  de- 
manding some  assurance  of  compliance  with 
this  existing  treaty  as  a  condition  for  future 
arms  control  agreements. 

The  administration  did.  thankfully,  go  on 
record  early  and  hard  with  its  Initial 
"yellow  rain  "  evidence.  It's  far  from  clear 
that  we  yet  understand  enough  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  Iranians  wasting  away  in  Vienna 
and  Stockholm.  But  we  are  a  good  deal 
closer  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  than  we 
would  have  been  if  this  evidence  had  been 
down  played  because  it  would  interfere  with 
arms  negotiations  or  delayed  until  the  gov- 
ernment could  disprove  every  conceivable 
aind  some  not -so-conceivable  alternative  ex- 
planation. If  the  U.S.  had  done  less  than  it 
has  on  "yellow  rain.'"  the  samples  from 
Vienna  would  never  have  been  analyzed  for 
mycotoxins.  and  doctors  treating  the  victims 
would  be  even  more  in  the  dark  than  they 
are  today. 

Because  the  U.S.  did  what  it  has  done,  the 
best  available  help  for  the  suffering  victims 
could  now  come  from  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  help  may 
not  yet  be  entirely  welcome  to  the  Austrian 
or  the  Iranian  governments,  but  it  certainly 
should  be  offered  nonetheless.  The  suffer- 
ing Iranians  make  It  clear  that  not  only  the 
U.S.  but  the  world  needs  to  learn  to  cope 
with  a  horrible  new  class  of  weapons,  of 
which  "'yellow  rain"  may  be  only  a  first 
taste.  The  U.S.  needs  to  make  clear  that  it  Is 
willing  to  help:  even  more  significantly,  the 
U.S.  needs  to  make  sure  that  It  is  able  to 
help. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  13. 
1984] 

I       Yellow  Rain:  Hmonc.  Afghans,  Now 
I  Iranians 

(By  Gordon  Crovitz) 

Vienna.— Moshen  Tebbi,  a  17-year-old  Ira- 
nian soldier.  Is  about  to  earn  his  Islamic 
"martyrdom."  He  lies  unconscious  in  the  in- 
tensive-care unit  of  an  Austrian  hospital. 
Most  of  his  skin  is  burned  off  and  his  bone 
marrow  and  lungs  are  eaten  away.  Machines 
keep  him  breathing— just. 

According  to  doctors  here,  Moshen  will  die 
within  days  from  poisoning  by  a  combina- 
tion of  World  War  I-style  mustard  gas  and 
an  even  deadlier  poison  made  from  myco- 
toxins—"yellow  rain."  There's  no  cure,  and 
doctors  expect  that  more  Iranians  in  hospi- 
tals here  and  in  Stockholm  will  also  die 
from  the  attacks  made  In  the  war  with  Iraq. 

Iran  sent  15  injured  soldiers  to  Europe  for 
treatment  March  2.  Six  have  died  so  far,  in- 
cluding a  16-year-old  yesterday.  More  gassed 
soldiers  are  on  their  way  this  week  to  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Swiss  hospitals. 

By  studying  the  unlucky  patients.  West- 
em  doctors  have  been  able  to  see  that  myco- 
toxins have  taken  chemical  warfare  to  a 
new  level.  But  they  also  realize  they  don't 
know  much  about  yellow  rain,  and  have  no 
idea  how  to  reverse  its  effects. 


ABSOLUTE  BREAKDOWN 

There's  a  sulfur-based  antidote  for  mus- 
tard gas,  a  blistering  agent  that  primarily 
affects  the  skin,  eyes  and  lungs.  But  the 
antidote  isn't  effective  against  the  mycotox- 
ins found  in  yellow  rain.  The  first  effect 
after  an  attack,  according  to  the  Iranians 
and  their  doctors  here,  is  nausea  and  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  mouth  and  intestines. 

Then  there  is  an  "absolute  breakdown  of 
the  functioning  of  the  body,'"  Dr.  Gemot 
Pauser  of  the  University  of  Vienna  Hospi- 
tal's intensive-care  unit  observes.  Burning  of 
the  skin  results  In  pus  formations  due  to 
contamination  by  microbiological  flora. 
Then  the  mycotoxin  goes  to  work  Inside  the 
body.  It  breaks  down  the  immune  response 
as  white  blood  cells  are  no  longer  produced. 
The  lungs  go  within  48  hours.  Bone  marrow- 
ceases  to  replenish  the  blood  with  nutrients. 
The  gastrointestinal  system  collapses.  Doc- 
tors say  the  kidneys  would  go  next,  though 
so  far  none  of  the  patients  has  lived  to  this 
stage. 

This  kind  of  warfare  was  so  unexpected 
that  it  was  first  thought  that  the  Iranians 
were  regular  bum  victims.  It  took  until  Sat- 
urday for  scientists  to  figure  out  what  had 
actually  happened  and  to  alter  the  medical 
treatment  for  the  mycotoxins.  Doctors  here 
had  seen  from  the  blistering  and  internal 
bleeding  that  these  were  not  typical  bum 
cases.  They  suspected  poison  gas,  and 
sought  outside  help  in  finding  a  treatment. 
They  sent  blood,  feces  and  urine  samples 
from  the  two  most  critically  ill  patients  to 
Aubin  Heyndrickx,  a  toxicologlst  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent  in  Belgium.  Prof.  Heyn- 
drickx is  Europe's  leading  gas-warfare 
expert  and  last  month  announced  that  he 
had  run  tests  that  independently  confirmed 
U.S.  reports  of  yellow-rain  attacks  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan.  (He  was  profiled 
on  this  page  Feb.  15.) 

Based  on  Prof.  Heyndrickx's  tests  in 
Ghent  last  w^eek,  Viermese  physician  Her- 
bert Mandel  announced  here  Saturday  that 
"with  certain  proof  and  without  doubt  the 
Iranians  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
mustard  gas  and  yellow  rain."  This  is  the 
first  confirmation  of  a  mixture  of  the  mus- 
tard gases  with  the  newer  mycotoxins. 

Yellow  rain  is  not  well  known  in  the 
West— doctors  here  had  been  completely  un- 
familiar with  it  before  the  Iranians  ar- 
rived—but was  given  its  name  by  Hmong  trl- 
bespeople  fleeing  the  poison  bombs  the 
Soviet  Union  passed  on  to  Vietnam.  It  is 
made  of  trichothecene  mycotoxin.  which  is 
produced  by  fusarium,  a  fungus  from  moldy 
grains. 

It's  a  wonder  that  the  mycotoxins  were 
identified  in  the  Iranian  samples.  Prof. 
Heyndrickx  is  the  only  European  scientist 
to  develop  a  method  for  separating  the 
poison  from  human  samples,  and  his  previ- 
ous research  was  only  with  '"environmental" 
samples  like  rocks  and  bark.  The  Karolinska 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  repeat- 
ed the  Heyndrickx  testing  on  the  Iranian 
.samples  and  confirmed  his  findings  over  the 
weekend. 

None  of  the  scientists  suspected  that  the 
Iraqis  could  have  mycotoxins.  Last  week. 
Prof.  Heyndrickx  first  ran  tests  for  the  clas- 
sic nerve  and  arsenic-based  gases,  which 
were  not  present.  He  then  found  yperlte,  a 
mustard  gas  named  after  Ypres,  the  Belgian 
town  near  the  site  of  the  first  chemical 
attack  in  1915.  Finally,  he  ran  a  test  for 
mycotoxins  just  in  case,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  them,  and  in  high  concentrations. 
"The  combined  synergistic  effects  of  the 
two   poisons   are   absolutely   lethal,"   Prof. 


Heyndrickx  says.  "There  is  no  scientific 
doubt  about  this."  In  fact,  he  says,  the 
mycotoxins  alone  would  probably  have  been 
fatal. 

The  doctors  have  tried  to  flush  the  myco- 
toxins out  of  the  patients'  skin,  blood  and 
organs.  Dr.  Mandel,  who's  in  charge  of  this 
part  of  the  treatment,  has  tried  hemodialy- 
sis, and  also  has  injected  amino  acids  and 
charcoal  to  break  dowTi  the  poison.  But.  Dr. 
Pauser  says,  it  Is  "hopeless,"  and  the  Vien- 
nese doctors  don't  expect  any  of  the  Irani- 
ans to  survive. 

"There  is  simply  no  antidote  and  no  treat- 
ment." Prof.  Heyndrickx  concedes,  because 
mycotoxins  haven't  been  studied  much. 
There  was  a  natural  outbreak  of  mycotoxin 
poisoning  in  Russia  in  1943,  which  created 
an  epidemic.  But  there's  no  experience  in 
the  West  with  reversing  the  effects  of  con- 
centrations of  as  much  as  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion, the  poison  level  in  these  yellow-rain 
samples.  The  only  treatment  so  far  has  been 
morphine  to  ease  the  pain. 

EA'en  with  the  limited  help  medicine 
offers,  care  just  to  prolong  the  soldiers'  lives 
requires  huge  resources.  "We  can  just  about 
handle  10  Iranians  in  all  of  Vienna's  inten- 
sive-care units,"  Dr.  Pauser  says.  "But  this 
kind  of  treatment  could  never  be  given  in 
battlefield  conditions." 

This  constraint  may  pose  a  present  danger 
to  the  Ayatollah's  brigades.  No  one  knows 
how  many  Iranians  have  been  attacked  by 
the  chemicals,  but  in  addition  to  those  in 
European  hospitals,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  visited  160  sollders 
in  Tehran  last  week.  They  "presented  a  dis- 
quieting clinical  picture,"  the  Red  Cross 
said  in  diplomatic-speak  for  chemical  inju- 
ries. Iraq  denies  using  chemical  weapons. 

The  Iranian  news  agency  reports  that 
"numbers"  of  Iranian  soldiers  have  been 
killed  and  1,700  wounded  by  chemical  weap- 
ons used  by  the  Iraqis  in  the  past  three 
weeks.  It  claims  more  than  600  were  wound- 
ed Friday  in  the  current  battle  for  the  Maj- 
noon  Islands  separating  Iran  and  Iraq.  As  in 
World  War  I,  it  appears  that  chemical  weap- 
ons are  most  tempting  when  there  is  a 
standoff  in  trench  warfare. 

The  use  of  asphyxiating  gsises  in  war  is 
banned  under  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 
The  1972  Convention  on  Biological  and 
Toxic  Weapons  goes  further,  and  outlaws 
the  acquisition,  stocking  or  transfer  to  other 
countries  of  biological  weapons.  Iran  claims 
that  Britain  gave  the  chemical  to  Iraq.  Mu- 
hammad Kiarashi.  Iran's  ambassador  to 
Austria  and  liaison  with  the  patients,  toes 
this  line  even  though  Britain  destroyed  its 
gas  weapons  unilaterally  in  1957  and  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country 
charged  with  producing  and  transferring 
yellow  rain.  Iraq  could  produce  mustard  gas 
on  its  own,  the  State  Department  says,  but 
Prof.  Heyndrickx  doubts  it  has  the  facilities 
to  make  the  mycotoxins.  "Fusarium  posions 
require  a  completely  different  technology 
than  the  old  gases.'"  he  says.  ""So  far,  all 
mycotoxins  are  linked  to  production  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SLOW  BUT  SURE  KILLERS 

This  fact  has  added  to  the  horror  among 
the  doctors  treating  the  Iranians.  "One 
thing  we  have  learned."'  Dr.  Pauser  says,  "is 
that  if  there  were  this  kind  of  attack  in 
Europe,  we  would  have  no  chance  at  all  to 
survive."  In  fact,  he  argues  that  mycotoxins 
may  be  the  most  awesome  weapon.  Nuclear 
weapons,  for  example,  kill  instantly  or 
within  a  few  weeks  through  the  fallout.  But 
mycotoxins,  he  says,  can  stay  in  the  victim's 
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system  for  at  least  three  months,  slowly  but 
surely  killing  from  the  inside. 

Prof.  Heyndrickx  his  returned  to  Ghent 
after  conferring  with  the  physicians  here. 
He's  taking  back  dozens  more  samples  for 
further  study  "Last  year  many  people 
chose  not  to  believe  that  mycotoxins  were 
being  used  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan." he  says.  "Now  we  all  have  to  believe 
that  yellow  rain  is  being  used  and  is  being 
made  even  more  dangerous  by  mixing  it 
with  other  poisons."  And.  he  warns  scien- 
tists may  not  yet  have  found  all  the  active 
poisons  in  the  arsenals  of  war. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14.  1984] 

This  Hellish  Poison 
All  war  dehumanizes,  but  chemical  war- 
fare dehumanizes  completely.  What 
Churchill  called  "this  hellish  poison"  has 
excited  loathing  since  the  first  yellow-green 
cloud  of  mustard  gas  was  loosed  at  Ypres  by 
the  Germans  in  1915.  But  the  infernal 
became  routine  during  World  War  I.  In 
1925.  former  belligerents  adopted  a  Geneva 
protocol  outlawing  gas  weapons  as  "justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Iraq  signed  in  1931.  with  a  reservation 
that  its  restraint  applied  only  to  nations 
that  also  ratified.  Iran  had  done  so.  in  1929. 
If  Iraq  has  now  used  mustard  gas  against 
Iran,  it  has  broken  its  word  and  deeply  of- 
fended a  standard  of  civilization.  It  has  also 
made  the  most  urgent  case  for  improving 
the  old  accord,  as  40  nations  are  trying  to  do 
in  Geneva. 

The  protocol's  main  flaw  is  that  it  forbids 
using  chemical  and  biological  weapons  but 
not  producing,  stockpiling  or  selling  them. 
Larger  nations  have  therefore  kept  the 
weapons  ready,  as  a  deterrent. 

Thus  the  demon  has  not  always  been  kept 
in  the  canister.  Italy  used  mustard  gas 
against  Ethiopia  in  1936.  Egypt  is  suspected 
of  having  gas-bombed  villages  in  Yemen  in 
1963.  And  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam 
have  been  accused  by  the  United  States, 
albeit  with  disputed  evidence,  of  using  toxic 
chemicals  in  both  Indochina  and  Afghani- 
stan in  recent  years. 

Iraq  apparently  turned  to  home-made 
mustard  gas  and  perhaps  other  toxic  weap- 
ons when  Iran  organized  fanatic  teen-agers 
to  clear  a  path  for  tanks.  The  usually  cau- 
tious International  Red  Cross  says  Iranians 
were  wounded  in  ways  that  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  mustard  gas.  The  State  Depart- 
ments proper  and  prompt  condemnation  is 
all  the  more  credible  because  Washington 
hopes  that  Iraq  can  repel  Iran's  invasion. 

The  protests  may  have  some  effect.  No 
further  use  of  chemical  weapons  has  been 
reported.  But  the  whiff  of  gas  from  the  gulf 
may  finally  persuade  the  superpowers  to  im- 
prove the  Geneva  protocol. 

A  new  draft  that  would  also  outlaw  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  has  been  stalled  by 
disagreements  about  verification.  The 
Soviet  Union  recently  offered  to  exchange 
regular  inspection  visits  as  a  "voluntary  " 
conce;ssion  to  American  fears.  The  United 
States  wants  verification  "by  challenge." 

If  the  superpowers  can  bridge  that  dis- 
agreement, the  promise  of  the  1925  accord 
might  finally  be  realized.  Their  example 
might  persuade  the  world  finally  to  rid 
Itself  of  this  grisly  weapon.  That  is  a  prize 
worthy  of  determined  diplomacy. 


(From  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  14.  19841 

Yellow  Rain:  When  Will  Washington 

Speak  Got? 

The  medical  reports  from  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium that  Iranian  soldiers  being  treated 
there  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Iraqi 
chemical  and  germ  warfare  raise  grave 
issues  for  the  world. 

Dr.  Herbert  Mandl  of  the  Toxicological 
Institute  in  Ghent.  Belgium,  says  there  is 

"certain  proof  "  that  the  Iranians  have  been 
subjected  to  mycotoxins— often  referred  to 
as  yellow  rain. 

Doctors  at  Vienna's  Second  University 
Clinic  announce  the  same  conclusion. 

There  are  also  intelligence  reports  from 
Israel  that  the  tests  have  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  anthrax— which,  unlike  the  dead 
fungus  used  to  manufacture  mycotoxins.  is 
composed  of  living  germs. 

It  is  grave  enough  to  be  confronted  with 
evidence  that  Iraq  is  using  mustard  gas  in 
its  desperate  defensive  operations  against 
Iranian  forces. 

Iraq  has  a  large  oil  resources  and  associat- 
ed petro-chemical  industries.  The  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1960s  supplied  it  with  equip- 
ment to  develop  defenses  against  chemcial 
warfare  and  since  the  early  1970s,  apparent- 
ly. Iraq  has  been  making  mustard  gas  for  of- 
fensive weapons. 

The  evidence  that  it  is  now  using  myco- 
toxins and  anthrax  substances  raises  an 
even  more  frightening  issue. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  they  were  manu- 
factured ir  Iraq. 

The  onl."  country  known  to  be  producing 
both  mycotoxins  and  anthrax  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Are  we  now  confronting  a  Soviet 
Union— already  supplying  two-thirds  of 
Iraq's  weapons— which  is  prepared  to  .sell 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  to  any 
country,  not  necessarily  a  satellite  or  surro- 
gate? 

There  is  now  massive  evidence— by  doc- 
tors, refugees,  scientists,  journalists,  defec- 
tors and  officials  of  the  use  of  yellow  rain 
by  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  by  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviets  have  been  experimenting 
with  chemical  and  biological  weapons  for 
years— as  was  revealed  by  the  1979  accident 
in  Sverdlovsk  when  an  outbreak  of  anthrax 
from  a  military  biological  plant  killed  more 
than  1000  people. 

Trichothecene  mycotoxin,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  chemical  product  of  a  mold 
that  grows  in  Soviet  Central  Asia  in  minute 
quantities  on  wheat.  It  is  not  produced  in 
Afghanistan.  Laos  or  Cambodia  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  Iraq's  petro-chemical  industry 
could  exploit  it  even  if  it  were  available. 

Iraq,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  signatory 
to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting 
poison  gases  and  the  1972  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention. 

The  1972  treaty  requires  members  with 
evidence  of  an  infringement  to  call  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  the  111  signatories  to 
the  convention.  The  United  States  has  been 
proclaiming  for  several  years  now  that  it 
has  evidence  of  the  Soviet  manufacture  and 
use  of  Yellow  Rain  but  has  so  far  held  back 
from  invoking  the  1972  treaty. 

Will  Washington— and  Austria  and  Bel- 
gium which  are  also  signatories  to  the 
treaty— now  be  so  pussyfooting  with  Iraq? 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  15.  1984] 

Yellow-Rain  Horror 
Reports    that    Iraq    has    used    chemical 
weapons   against    Iranian   soldiers   have   in- 
spired worldwide  revulsion.  The  U.S.  State 


Department,  accepting  the  findings  of  Aus- 
trian doctors  at  University  Clinic  in  Vienna 
and  chemical  analysis  conducted  at  the  Tox- 
ological  Institute  in  Ghent.  Belgium,  has 
condemned  Iraq.  The  test  results  from  Bel- 
gium indicate  that  Iranian  soldiers  sent  to 
Vienna  for  treatment  were  suffering  tl.e  ef- 
fects not  only  of  mustard  gas.  but  also  of  n 
mycotoxin  poisoning,  commonly  known  as-^ 
"yellow  rain." 

The  confirmed  use  of  mycotoxins  ushers 
in  a  terrible  new  prospect  for  chemical  war- 
fare, a  new  form  of  barbarism  in  a  barbaric 
war.  a  new  means  of  mass  murder  in  the  age 
of  overkill. 

Mustard  gas  alone  could  have  been  pro- 
duced within  Iraq.  But  scientists  and  U.S. 
officials  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  now  provides  Iraq  with  70  percent  of 
its  arms  imports,  is  also  the  most  likely 
source  for  the  chemical  weapon,  yellow  rain. 

Dr.  Herbert  Mandel.  a  physician  treating 
the  Iranians  sent  to  his  Vienna  clinic,  stated 
that  "with  certain  proof  and  without  doubt 
the  Iranians  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  mustard  gas  and  yellow  rain."  The  Bel- 
gian tests  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed 
at  the  Karolinska  Institute  in  Stockholm. 

"The  combined  synergistic  effects  of  the 
two  poisons  are  absolutely  lethal.  "  ex- 
plained Aubin  Heyndrickx.  the  toxologist 
who  identified  high  concentrations  of  myco- 
toxins in  the  samples  taken  from  bodies  and 
sent  to  Belgium.  All  the  Iranian  victims  in 
Europe  are  expected  to  die.  "There  is  simply 
no  antidote  and  no  treatment."  Prof.  Heyn- 
drickx said.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
the  dying  men  morphine  to  ease  the  pain. 

Mustard  gas  is  a  blistering  agent  that  was 
used  in  World  War  I  and  banned  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  There  is  an  anti- 
dote for  mustard  gas.  The  only  reported 
uses  of  yellow  rain  have  been  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan.  The  mycotoxin 
breaks  down  the  immune  system  and  inex- 
orably destroys  the  victim's  internal  organs. 
The  victim  perishes  painfully  within  weeks 
or  months. 

"One  thing  we  have  learned."  said  Dr. 
Gemot  Posner  of  the  Vienna  clinic,  "is  that 
if  there  were  this  kind  of  attack  in  Europe, 
we  would  have  no  chance  at  all  to  survive." 
The  prolonged  horror  of  the  victims'  suffer- 
ing led  Posner  to  suggest  that  mycotoxins 
may  be  worse  than  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  not  yet  proof  that  Russia  provid- 
ed the  yellow  rain  which  Iraq  has  used 
against  Iranian  troops.  Nevertheless,  spe- 
cialists .say  that  all  knowTi  production  of 
mycotoxins  has  been  confined  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Russians  have  indeed  export- 
ed these  nightmarish  toxins  to  the  desper- 
ate regime  of  Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein,  they 
will  have  not  only  imperiled  negotiations 
toward  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons;  they 
will  have  also  cast  a  pall  over  all  other 
hopes  for  sanity  in  the  thermonuclear  age. 

The  Reagan  Administration  must  make 
every  effort  to  learn  where  the  Iraqis  got 
their  long-promised  "super  weapon."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Administration  ought  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviets  a  cooperative  effort  to 
end  the  evermore  barbarous  and  dangerous 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Review  &  Outlook— The  Trail  to  Crazy 
Island 

Now  that  Iranian  'yellow  rain"  victims 
are  dying  on  European  television,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  deny  that  the  weapon 
exists  and  that  it  is  being  used  in  combat. 


Iraqi  use  of  mustard  gas  was  first  reported 
several  weeks  ago  in  fighting  in  the  oil-rich 
Majnoon  Island  sector.  ("Majnoon"  means 
crazy  in  Arabic.) 

When  Iranian  victims  were  flown  to 
Europe.  Belgian  and  Swedish  analysts  also 
found  high  levels  of  mycotoxins,  yellow 
rain,  in  their  tissues.  (The  Belgian  specialist 
Aubin  Heyndrickx  reported  yesterday  that 
he  has  now  found  mycotoxins  and  mustard 
gas  in  ssunples  from  all  10  of  the  Iranian  sol- 
diers flown  to  Vienna.)  The  only  question 
left  is  where  Iraq  procured  this  "absolutely 
lethal"  cocktail.  Did  it  make  it  itself,  or  did 
it  get  it.  in  whole  or  part,  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  common  factor  in  all  the  other 
reportings  of  this  horrible  new  form  of 
• ' CB W '  —chemical /biological  warfare? 

An  intelligence  report  that  reached  the 
West  even  before  the  incident  at  Crazy 
Island  says  conclusively  that  the  source  was 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  details  the  names  and 
dates  in  Iraq's  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  some  spectacular  new  weapon  to 
break  the  stalemate  in  its  war  with  Iran. 
Iraq  first  made  its  request,  asking  specifical- 
ly for  a  CBW  system,  during  the  Nov.  14. 
1983.  Baghdad  visit  of  Vladimir  Mordvinov. 
deputy  chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Committee 
for  Foreign  Economic  Relations.  Mr.  Mord- 
vinov. who  is  also  the  deputy  head  of  the 
Iraq-U.S.S.R.  standing  committee  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation,  replied  he 
wasn't  qualified  to  discuss  the  matter.  Iraq, 
he  said,  should  send  a  senior  official  to 
Moscow. 

On  Nov.  20.  Tariq  Aqiz.  Iraq's  deputy 
prime  minister  and  foreign  minister,  flew  to 
Moscow.  He  was  told  that  there  was  no  ob- 
jection in  principle  to  supplying  the 
weapon,  but  that  the  Kremlin  wanted  to 
send  someone  for  a  firsthand  look.  So  the 
Soviets  dispatched  a  delegation  headed  by 
Yakov  Ryabov,  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Economic  Relations. 
Comrade  Ryabov,  Mr.  Mordvinov's  boss,  is 
the  man  in  charge  of  Soviet  weapons  sup- 
plies to  Iraq.  After  talks  in  Baghdad  on  Nov. 
27,  he  told  the  Iraqis  they  would  get  what 
they  wanted.  In  reporting  on  this  sequence 
of  visits,  Moscow  Radio  said,  with  fine  irony. 
that  the  talks  "provided  for  help  in  reclaim- 
ing an  oil  field."  Reclaiming  it  from  the  Ira- 
nians, one  might  think. 

This  report  didn't  specify  what  kind  of 
chemical /biological  weapon  the  Soviets 
would  send,  but  Iraq  has  since  supplied  the 
answer.  Analysts  think  that  mycotoxin  pro- 
duction requires  sophisticated  facilities  that 
Iraq  doesn't  have.  For  one  thing,  the  risks 
of  contaminating  workers  are  high.  Thus 
with  mycotoxins  present  there  is  little  credi- 
bility to  any  claims  that  Iraqi  CBW  agents 
are  entirely  home-grown.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Iraq  made  the  mustard  g;is 
and  mixed  the  mycotoxin  cocktail,  or 
whether  this  brew  itself  was  a  Soviet  issue. 

Reports  from  Iran  yesterday  said  that  a 
United  Nations  team  of  chemical-warfare 
experts  had  found  an  unexploded  CBW 
bomb  at  the  front.  Prom  the  description  it 
sounded  like  a  mustard  gas  bomb.  Eyewit- 
ness reports  collected  by  our  Gordon  Cro- 
vltz  in  Vienna  suggested  that  the  Iraqis 
were  using  two  kinds  of  bombs,  one  emitting 
a  yellow  smoke  and  the  other  a  colorless 
gas.  Perhaps,  if  the  U.N.  team  displays  un- 
expected courage  in  releasing  its  findings, 
we  might  have  some  enlightenment  from 
that  quarter. 

The  Middle  East  is  already  known,  howev- 
er, as  a  testing  ground  for  chemical  warfare. 
Back  In  1965  and  1967,  when  Egypt  was  a 
Soviet   ally   intervening   in   the   drawn-out 


civil  war  in  North  Yemen,  its  forces  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Saad  al-Shazli  used 
mustard  gas  extensively  against  villages 
loyal  to  royalist  forces.  One  attack,  on  May 
11,  1967,  was  confirmed  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  which  performed  on-site  autop- 
sies. Less  conclusive  reports  also  had  the 
Egyptians  using  nerve  gas  and  phosgene. 
The  bombs  were  Russian-made;  they  may 
have  killed  thousands  of  Yemenites  in  sev- 
eral-dozen attacks.  The  weapon  wasn't  used 
in  the  Six-Day  War  with  Israel,  largely  be- 
cause Israel  announced  it  could  retaliate  in 
kind.  But  Israeli  forces  in  the  Sinai  found 
Soviet-supplied  gas-warfare  equipment.  In 
1970,  Iraq  itself  was  accused  of  using  gas 
against  Kurdish  rebels  led  by  Gen.  Mustafa- 
Barzani.  Egypt  is  currently  a  supplier  of 
arms  to  Iraq,  but  no  one  has  accused  the 
new  Egyptian  regime  of  dealing  in  gas. 

The  Soviet  pattern,  then  as  now.  was  to 
test  such  weapons,  often  using  surrogates, 
on  isolated  populations  in  inaccessible  areas 
in  preparation  for  full-scale  use  in  war.  The 
U.S.S.R.  ran  its  yellow-rain  experiments  in 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Afghanistan,  and  they 
apparently  were  successful.  The  weapon  is 
now  operational.  The  same  report  on  the 
Soviet  deal  with  Iraq  adds  that  yellow  rain 
is  now  being  deployed  in  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, and  has  been  for  several  months. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31.  1984] 
A  Poisoned  War 

Iraq  denies  that  it  has  used  chemical 
weapons  against  Iran,  in  violation  of  a  1925 
Geneva  treaty  that  both  signed.  But  the 
United  States  Government  reiterates  that  it 
has.  And  a  United  Nations  team,  after  in- 
specting battle  zones,  concluded  that  some- 
one had  employed  mustard  and  nerve  gas. 
Now  it  appears  that  Iraq  has  acquired  West 
German  equipment  for  mass-producing 
chemical  weapons.  On  present  evidence, 
Iraq  is  breaking  its  word  and  compounding 
the  offense  by  denying  it. 

These  are  not  minor  infractions.  All  wars 
are  terrible,  but  some  weapons  are  more  ter- 
rible than  others,  and  the  loathing  for 
poison  gas  is  nearly  universal.  If  in  despera- 
tion Iraq  invokes  this  forbidden  weapon,  its 
example  will  embolden  others,  including  ter- 
rorists, to  reach  into  the  same  diabolic  arse- 
nal. 

Unlike  nuclear  arms,  toxic  chemicals  are 
cheap  to  produce  and  to  use.  A  pesticide  fac- 
tory can  be  converted  to  make  nerve  gas  at 
modest  expense.  As  zealously  as  it  sought 
nuclear  technology  from  FYance.  Iraq  has 
long  been  shopping  for  pesticide  technology 
in  Europe.  Apparently  it  found  a  West 
German  company  willing  to  supply  a  plant 
capable  of  turning  out  Tabun,  a  nerve  gas. 
The  factory  is  thought  to  be  still  under  as- 
sembly. 

Such  a  purchase  is  not  illegal,  and  Iraq 
may  have  some  genuine  peacetime  need  for 
insecticides.  But  this  isn't  peacetime.  Iraq  is 
broke,  and  it  has  been  experimenting  with 
chemical  weapons.  Nerve  and  mustard  gases 
are  very  different  from  "yellow  rain."  the 
unusual  toxic  substance  that  the  United 
States  accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of  employ- 
ing in  Afghanistan  and  Indochina.  The  pro- 
duction and  use  of  mustard  and  nerve  gases 
can  be  much  more  easily  proved. 

The  State  Department  finds  the  evidence 
against  Iraq  compelling  and  has  properly 
condemned  it.  The  gravity  of  the  charge  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  Washington  has 
no  desire  to  tilt  against  Iraq  or  toward  an 
Iran  proclaiming  that  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
leads  through  Baghdad.  The  Soviet  Union, 
too.  seems  eager  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 


Iraq,  which  also  obtains  arms  and  credits 
from  Western  Europe. 

This  could  be  an  influential  consortium— 
if  it  speaks  with  one  voice  against  chemical 
weapons  and  threatens  Iraq  with  sanctions 
if  necessary.  The  new  American  restrictions 
on  selling  Iraq  and  Iran  certain  chemical  in- 
gredients of  poison  gases  need  to  be  rapidly 
adopted  by  other  nations. 

Once  this  Immediate  threat  is  overcome, 
Washington  and  Moscow  can  lead  the  world 
in  banishing  these  poisons.  A  new  Geneva 
agreement  to  outlaw  the  production  and  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  awaits 
only  their  agreement  on  verification  proce- 
dures. The  case  for  effective  verification  is 
made  even  stronger  by  the  current  demon- 
stration of  how  easily  bug-killers  can  be 
turned  into  people-killers. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  2,  1984] 
Against  Chemical  Warfare 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  on  his  own,  sent  scientific 
experts  to  Iran.  They  brought  back  and 
have  now  made  public  the  first  politically 
and  evidentially  unchallengeable  account  of 
Iraq's  use  of  poison  gas.  The  experts,  limit- 
ing their  report  to  what  was  before  their 
eyes  in  tl^e  battlefields,  hospitals  and  mor- 
tuaries of  Iran,  did  not  state  that  Iraq  is 
doing  the  gassing.  But  that  is  the  only  possi- 
ble conclusion. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  U.N.  secre- 
tariat has  filled  some  part  of  the  vacuum 
left  by  the  inability  of  member  nations  to 
take  hold  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  secre- 
tariat first  drew  the  conflict  to  the  Security 
Council's  formal  attention;  it  has  sent  medi- 
ators there  repeatedly,  and  it  has  put  a 
spotlight  on  such  collateral  effects  as  dam- 
ages done  to  civilians.  Now  it  has  put  the 
spotlight  on  poison  gas. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  side  of  the 
U.N.  has  consistently  dillydallied.  On 
Friday,  for  instance,  the  Security  Council 
reacted  to  the  secretariat's  report  with  the 
timid  device  of  a  consensus  statement  made 
in  the  name  of  the  members  by  the  council's 
current  president;  none  of  the  members  had 
to  stand  up  in  public  for  it.  The  statement 
did  condemn  the  use  of  gas.  But  it  shied 
away  from  identifying  Iraq  as  the  guilty 
party.  This  was,  as  one  observer  put  it,  "a 
very  U.N.'y  exercise." 

The  United  States,  which  was  a  part  of 
that  council  maneuver,  earlier  had  moved 
on  its  own  to  "strongly  condemn"  the  Iraqi 
practice.  To  its  credit,  it  did  so  even  though 
it  has  been  tilting  toward  Iraq  in  the  Gulf 
war  (so  far  without  much  evident  effect). 
But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  done.  It  is  now  making  intelli- 
gence information  available  on  Iraq's  prep- 
arations to  go  beyond  its  apparently  limited 
use  so  far  of  nerve  gas  and  to  mass-produce 
this  terrible  substance. 

Some  of  the  new  information  indicates 
that  in  making  the  gas  Iraq  has  used  equip- 
ment sold,  innocently,  by  a  firm  In  West 
Germany  and  that  it  has  sought  in  the 
United  States  chemicals  that  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  These  reports  suggest  the 
remedy:  all  such  exports  should  be  halted. 

Condemnations  of  one  sort  or  another, 
publicity  and  export  bans  may  seem  like 
slight  obstacles  to  put  in  the  way  of  Iraq's 
conduct  of  this  outlawed  form  of  warfare.  In 
many  minds,  too.  there  is  a  certain  tacit  re- 
luctance to  bear  down  on  Iraq,  which  is  now 
fighting  to  clear  its  territory  of  a  foreign 
force,  when  Iran,  earlier  the  victim  but  cur- 
rently the  invader,  has  done  something  no 
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less  revolting  by  forcing  child  soldiers  to 
t&ke  part  in  suicide  attacks. 

But  there  can  be  no  temporizing  on  chem- 
ical warfare.  It  is  a  horrible  thing.  Nations 
must  do  what  they  can  to  induce  Iraq  to 
stop  it.  The  most  urgent  need  is  to  redouble 
efforts  to  stop  the  war. 

tFYom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7.  1984] 

Trying  To  Ban  Chemical  Weapons 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  seek  a 
worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons  is  a 
welcome  step,  ^specially  in  light  of  Iraq's 
treacherous  use  of  mustard  gas  and  prob- 
ably nerve  gas  against  Iran.  But  without 
further  efforts  the  Initiative  is  unlikely  to 
succeed  or  improve  the  Administration's  un- 
distinguished record  on  arms  control. 

Iraq  used  chemical  weapons  even  though 
it  signed  the  Geneva  Protocol  that  forbids 
first  use.  A  stronger  treaty,  banning  even 
the  possession  of  the  odious  weapons,  would 
be  a  desirable  way  of  discouraging  other 
countries  from  following  Iraq's  perfidious 
example.  But  few  nations  are  likely  to  sign 
on  unless  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  lead  the  way. 

Extensive  talks  have  been  held  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  private  and  Ln  a  multination 
forum  at  Geneva.  For  10  years  the  sticking 
point  has  been  verification.  Until  recently 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  any  kind  of  inspec- 
tion, suggesting  that  everyone  should  de- 
clare what  chemical  weapons  they  have,  de- 
stroy them  and  let  satellites  confirm  that  a 
bonfire  has  taken  place.  The  United  States 
and  others  insist  that  on-site  inspection  is 
essential. 

Meanwhile  the  White  House  has  vigorous- 
ly pressed  a  new  chemical  weapons  program 
on  a  reluctant  Congress,  saying  that  it  is 
needed  as  a  bargain'*  s.  chip.  But  Congress 
has  consistently  rel  ^e<^  to  let  the  new 
"binary"  weapons  be  produced. 

The  Soviet  position  is  a  prime  obstacle  to 
progress,  but  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  only  encouraged  Soviet  intransigence. 
The  private  talks  with  the  Russians  were 
broken  off  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  ne- 
gotiate more  assiduously  in  the  public 
forum.  That  tactic  was  perhaps  successful, 
but  the  Administration  has  refused  to 
resume  the  talks.  Also  unconstructive  was  a 
drumbeat  of  allegations,  some  flimsily  docu- 
mented, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
treaties  by  providing  toxic  weapons— 
"yellow  rain  "—for  use  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Nonetheless  some  progress  has  been 
made.  A  year  ago  the  Administration  spelled 
out  in  the  public  forum  at  Geneva  the  in- 
spection it  considers  necessary.  LAst  Janu- 
ary the  Soviet  Union  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  the  principle  of  letting  inspectors 
verify  the  destruction  of  chemical  stock- 
piles, although  not  of  the  factories  used  to 
make  them. 

Resuming  the  private  Ulks  would  be  one 
way  of  pursuing  this  interesting  though  in- 
sufficient Soviet  shift.  Abandoning  the  ill- 
conceived  binary  weapons  program  would 
carry  no  military  risk  and  underscore  Amer- 
ican revulsion  for  chemical  weapons. 

Chemical  weapons  can  have  dramatic  ef- 
fects in  conflicts  where  the  victim  is  ill-pre- 
pared, but  they're  of  little  military  impor- 
tance between  superpowers.  If  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment on  this  issue,  the  prospects  for  more 
serious  accords  are  indeed  dismal.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  and  I  are  introducing,  with 
16  other  cosponsors.  a  resolution  con- 


denming  chemcial  warfare  and  calling 
upon  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  negotiating  a  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  lethal  and 
incapacitating  chemical  agents. 

We  became  convinced  of  the  urgency 
that  the  Senate  take  a  stand  on  this 
very  important  issue  as  reports  were 
received  of  chemical  weapons  used  by 
Iraq  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  These  re- 
ports were  given  added  credence  as  it 
was  made  clear  that  Iraq  stood  ready 
to  use  chemcials  to  avoid  defeat.  Now. 
press  reports  indicate  that  Iran  is 
thinking  of  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  at  present,  the  world 
is  living  under  a  very  fragile  chemical 
weapons  control  regime.  Following 
World  War  I.  many  nations,  repulsed 
and  horrified  by  the  chemical  warfare 
they  had  seen  occur,  devised  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  to  stop  the 
use  in  war  of  chemical  weapons.  Na- 
tions did  abstain  from  combat  use  of 
chemicals  in  World  War  II.  Similarly, 
in  other  conflicts,  nations  have  stayed 
away  from  chemicals.  Now,  it  appears, 
there  is  a  very  real  threat  that  exist- 
ing controls  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

We  must  not  allow  the  spread  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
get  a  ban  on  production  and  stockpil- 
ing. The  administration  professes  in- 
terest in  a  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons.  If  the  administration  is  seri- 
ous and  is  not  intending  to  use  verf  ica- 
tion  requirements  yet  again  as  an 
excuse  for  rejection  of  arms  control, 
then  we  in  Congress  should  join  in  the 
effort.  We  should  be  willing  to  give 
the  administration  our  full  support  in 
a  genuine  quest  of  a  verifiable  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 

This  resolution  would  accomplish 
such  a  purpose.  I  urge  all  Members 
who  abhor  and  condemn  chemical 
warfare  to  join  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2930 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Riegle,  and 
Mr.  Levin)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

After  title  IX  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  X-HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Care  for  the  Unemployed  Act  of 
1984". 


GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec  1002.  <a)  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"HEALTH  CARE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
2005(a)(4)  and  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  any  State  'as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
may  establish  a  program  under  this  section 
for  providing  health  care  coverage  for  un- 
employed workers,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  State  may  choose  those  groups 
of  individuals  (and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies) who  shall  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  duration  of  such  coverage,  and 
the  duration  of  the  program,  as  the  State 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  except  that— 
"(A)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  (or  his  immediate  family)  unless 
such  individual  (i)  is  receiving  regular,  ex- 
tended, or  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion, railroad  unemployment  compensation, 
or  any  other  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation, or  (ii)  is  unemployed  and  has  ex- 
hausted, on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
State  establishes  a  program  under  this  sec-  !\~ 
tion,  his  rights  to  such  compensation  (other  ~" 
than  for  cause)  by  reason  of  payment  of  all 
such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eligible, 
within  the  prior  6  months,  (iii)  is  unem- 
ployed and  has  exhausted,  after  March  31. 
1983.  and  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
State  establishes  a  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, his  rights  to  such  compensation  (other 
than  for  cause)  by  reason  of  payment  of  all 
such  compensation  for  which  he  is  eligible, 
but  coverage  under  this  clause  shall  only 
apply  for  the  6-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  such  individual  enrolls  in 
the  program,  or  (iv)  was  eligible  for  such 
compensation  within  the  prior  30  days  but 
lost  such  eligibility  on  account  of  employ- 
ment: 

"(B)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  the 
first  6  weeks  during  which  an  individual  is 
eligible  for  compensation  (referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A))  in  a  benefit  year  (as  de- 
termined under  the  applicable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law); 

"(C)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  to  any 
individual  unless  such  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  of  the  employ- 
er by  whom  he  was  employed  at  the  time  he 
last  became  eligible  for  compensation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (and  in  making 
a  determination  with  respect  to  prior  enroll- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  coverage  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G),  the 
State  may  use  the  broadest  possible  deter- 
mination of  proof); 

"(D)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  services  provided  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  or 
services  provided  for  an  individual  prior  to 
the  time  such  individual  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  under  such  program,  or  inpatient 
services  provided  m  a  continuous  period 
which  began  prior  to  such  date  or  such  eligi- 
bility; 

"(E)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  med- 
ical assistance  under  the  State  plan  under 
title  XIX,  who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  XVIII,  or  who  is  eligible  for  medical 
care  from  the  Veterans'  Administration  (if 
such  care  is  available  and  accessible  to  such 
individual); 

"'(F)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  for  which  a  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  plan  is  being  made  by  an  em- 
ployer,   former    employer,    union,    or    any 


entity  other  than  the  Individual,  or  who 
could  have  been  so  covered  if  an  election 
had  been  made  and  premiums  had  been  paid 
on  a  timely  basis: 

"(G)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  of  such  individual's  spouse  for 
which  a  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the 
plan  is  being  made  by  an  employer,  former 
employer,  union,  or  any  entity  other  than 
such  spouse,  or  who  could  have  been  so  cov- 
ered if  an  election  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  had  been  made  and 
premiums  had  been  paid  on  a  timely  basis; 

"(H)  no  coverage  may  be  provided  for  any 
individual  whose  family  income  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  median 
family  income  in  such  State  for  a  family  of 
the  same  size  as  such  individual's  family 
unless  a  contribution  is  imposed  on  such  in- 
dividual as  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B) 
(and  in  making  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual's  family  income,  the 
State  shall  determine  the  declaration  or 
proof  of  income  to  be  required,  the  type  of 
income  to  be  included,  and  the  time  period 
over  W'hich  the  income  is  to  be  measured): 
and 

"(I:  in  choosing  groups  of  individuals  (and 
their  immediate  families)  to  be  covered,  the 
Stale  must  give  priority  to  those  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  unemployed  for 
the  longest  period  of  time. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)(H)  to  the 
extent  that  special  circumstances  permit 
presumptions  about  the  family  income  of 
applicants  which  make  it  unnecessary  to 
apply  the  means  test  described  in  such  para- 
graph on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(H) 
shall  not  preclude  a  State  from  imposing  a 
means  test  that  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
test  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  1101(a)(1), 
for  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "State' 
means  only  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

""(b)(1)(A)  Services  under  the  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may  include 
only— 

"(i)  inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(ii)  emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices; 

"'(iii)  routine  and  emergency  physician 
services  (including  those  provided  in  health 
clinics  but  not  including  those  provided  in 
nursing  care  or  intermediate  care  facilities): 

"(iv)  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post  partum 
care; 

"(V)  laboratory  and  diagnostic  X-ray  serv- 
ices; 

"(vi)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  iso- 
tope therapy; 

"•(vii)  services  of  a  nurse  midwife,  de- 
scribed in  section  1905(a)(17);  and 

""(viii)  home  health  services  in  cases  where 
the  State  determines  that  the  coverage  of 
such  services  is  cost  effective. 

"(B)  The  Slate  must  include  prenatal,  de- 
livery, and  post  partum  care,  and  services 
for  children  (within  the  limits  established 
under  subparagraph  (A)). 

"(C)  The  State  must  include  under  the 
program  some  ambulatory  and  some  institu- 
tional services. 

"(D)  No  drugs  or  biologicals  shall  be  in- 
cluded within  the  covered  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  unless  provided  as  part 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  or  provided  for 
children. 

"(2)  The  State  shall  determine  the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  the  covered 
services  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which 


shall  be  included  under  the  program,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  amount,  duration,  or 
scope  of  such  services  under  the  program 
under  this  section  exceed  the  amount,  dura- 
tion, or  scope  of  such  services  included 
under  the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
for  individuals  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(3)  Services  may  be  provided  through 
various  arrangements  made  with  providers 
by  the  State,  but  no  such  arrangement  may 
provide  services  which  are  more  generous 
than  those  provided  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A). 

"(4)  No  cash  payments  may  be  made 
under  the  program  to  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program. 

•"(c)(1)(A)  The  Stale  may  provide  for  a 
weekly  contribution  from  any  individual 
participating  in  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, without  regard  to  w-hether  such  indi- 
vidual is  receiving  compensation  (referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2>(A)).  but  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subparagraph  (B))  no 
such  contribution  may  exceed— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A))  for  which  such  individual 
is  eligible  for  such  week,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  rights  to  such  compensation, 
an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum weekly  amount  of  such  compensation 
in  such  State. 

Such  contributions  may  vary  for  individual 
coverage  and  family  coverage  and  by  provid- 
er arrangement. 

"(B)  If  the  State  chooses  to  provide  cover- 
age for  any  individual  whose  family  income 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  150  percent  of 
the  median  family  income  in  such  State  for 
a  family  of  the  same  size  as  such  individ- 
ual's family,  the  State  must  require  a 
weekly  contribution  from  such  individual 
which— 

"(i)  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  contri- 
bution amount  which  would  be  required 
from  such  individual  if  his  family  income 
did  not  exceed  such  amount:  and 

"(ii)  does  not  exceed  the  actuarial  value 
(as  determined  on  a  weekly  basis)  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  State  program. 

"(2)(A)  The  State  may  require  that  deduc- 
tibles and  coinsurance  amounts  be  imposed 
for  users  of  services  under  the  program.  If 
the  Slate  chooses  to  require  such  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  amounts,  they  shall  be 
at  least  the  same  amounts  imposed  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902(a)(10(A). 
subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  estimated  average  monthly 
amount  of  such  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  for  outpatient  services  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  benefit  amount  in  such 
State  for  unemployment  compensation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A). 

"(C)  The  amount  of  such  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  amounts  for  inpatient  services 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  which 
could  be  imposed  by  the  State  under  its 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  individ- 
uals described  in  section  1905(a)(10)(A)  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  title  XIX.  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  subparagraphs  (d) 
and  (E)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  for  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, or  post  partum  care. 

"(E)  No  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
amounts  may  be  imposed  until  after  public 


hearings  which  provide  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  participation  have 
been  held  by  the  State  with  respect  to  such 
imposition. 

"(F)  Subject  to  the  limitations  specified  in 
this  paragraph,  such  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amounts  may  vary  with  respect  to 
different  groupings  of  eligible  individuals, 
different  types  of  services,  different  provid- 
er arrangements,  and  various  coverage  peri- 
ods. 

"(3)  Any  contribution  amount  imposed  by 
the  State  must  be  used  by  the  State  to  pay 
the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
under  this  section,  or  to  provide  additional 
services  or  periods  of  coverage  to  individuals 
eligible  for  coverage  under  such  program. 

""(d)(1)  Payment  by  the  State  for  services 
provided  to  individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  made 
through  the  same  administrative  mecha- 
nisms through  which  payments  are  general- 
ly made  under  the  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX:  however,  the  State 
may  provide  for  arrangements  with  carriers 
or  providers  which  provide  for  cost  effective 
financing  and  delivery  systems,  and  may  se- 
lectively make  arrangements  with  a  specific 
group  or  provide  for  capitation  reimburse- 
ment, but  no  such  arrangement  may  provide 
for  services  which  are  more  generous  than 
those  provided  under  the  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  for  individuals  described 
in  section  1902(a)(10)(A).  Services  provided 
through  a  prepaid  capitation  arrangement 
need  not  be  provided  through  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
1903(m). 

"(2)  Any  limitations  under  the  State  plan 
for  medical  assistance  on  the  amount  that  a 
provider  of  services  may  charge  the  recipi- 
ent of  such  services  shall  also  apply  to  the 
program  under  this  section,  except  that  con- 
tributions, deductibles,  and  coinsurance  may 
be  charged  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

""(e)(1)  The  State  may  provide  that  deter- 
minations of  qualification  for  coverage 
under  the  program  under  this  section  be 
made  by  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
approved  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  any  other  State 
agency.  The  State  may  administer  the  serv- 
ices program  under  this  section  directly 
through  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  plan  for  medical  assistance  under  title 
XIX  of  this  Act,  or  through  arrangements 
with  others. 

""(2)(A)  Upon  becoming  eligible  for  com- 
pensation (referred  to  in  subsection 
(£.)(2)(A)),  an  individual  shall  be  informed  of 
the  eligibility  criteria  for  coverage  under 
the  program  established  under  this  section 
and  the  benefits  provided,  and  shall  have 
four  weeks  from  the  time  he  is  so  informed, 
or  (if  later)  from  the  time  he  loses  his  cover- 
age under  the  group  health  plan  of  his  em- 
ployer, in  which  to  voluntarily  enroll  in 
such  program,  such  individual  shall  also  b€ 
informed  of  the  possibility  that  such  indi- 
vidual may  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  a  health 
plan  of  his  spouse.  If  the  individual  declines 
the  opportunity  to  enroll,  or  later  voluntari- 
ly terminates  his  enrollment,  he  may  not 
again  enroll  in  such  program  unless  he  sub- 
sequently becomes  eligible  for  compensation 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A))  for  a 
new  benefit  year  (as  determined  under  the 
applicable  unemployment  compensation 
law). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  rights  to  such  compensation 
but  may  be  eligible  for  coverage  imder  the 
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program,  the  Slate  shall  provide  for  notifi- 
cation, by  public  announcement  or  other- 
wise, of  the  eligibility  criteria,  amd  shall  pro- 
vide a  four- week  period  (after  such  notifica- 
tion or,  if  later,  after  the  individual  loses  his 
coverage  under  the  group  health  plan  of  his 
employers  in  which  such  individuals  may 
enroll  in  the  program.  Thereafter  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to 
such  individuals. 

■(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  choos- 
es to  require  the  payment  of  a  contribution, 
the  State  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  from  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  individual  enrolled  in 
such  program. 

■■(4)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  cover 
under  its  program  individuals  residing  in 
such  State  who  are  or  were  receiving  rail- 
road unemployment  compensation,  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  under  which— 

■■(A)  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall 
notify  those  unemployed  railroad  workers 
who  may  be  eligible  under  the  program  of 
the  availability  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2); 

•■(B)  the  Board  shall  furnish  the  State 
agency  making  eligibility  determinations 
with  such  information  as  the  State  agency 
may  require  in  order  to  make  eligibility  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  such  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  or  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  perform  such  determina- 
tions for  the  State  agency; 

•■(C)  the  Board  shall  deduct  contribution 
amounts  from  any  railroad  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  such  unemployed 
railroad  workers  in  the  same  amounts  as  if 
such  workers  were  rt-reiving  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  Stale  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law.  and  transfer  such 
amounts  to  the  Stale;  and 

■(D)  the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Board 
for  administrative  costs  incurred  under  such 
agreement,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid 
into  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
administration  fund. 

■■(5)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  those  functions  re- 
quired of  it  under  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (4). 

•■(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  2002  and 
2003.  payments  to  States  having  programs 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  but  subject  to  subsection  (g). 
PayTTients  under  this  subsection  are  in  addi- 
tion to  any  amounts  to  which  a  State  is  enti- 
tled under  section  2002.  and  payments  made 
under  section  2002  may  not  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  An  amount,  not  to 
exceed  the  States  allotment  determined 
under  paragraph  (2).  equal  to  the  Federal 
percentage  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(6))  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  State 
for  its  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  payments  are  made  under  section 
1903(d). 

••(2)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $450,000,000  for  the  program  year 
described  in  subparagraph  (Bxi)  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  program  year  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)(ii).  The  Secretary  shall 
allot  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  such 
program  year  among  the  States  as  follows; 

•■(i)  On°-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numt>er  of  insured  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed Individuals  in  all  the  States. 

••(ii)  Two-thirds  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 


the  relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
States. 

•■(B)  The  program  years  for  allotment 
are  — 

••(!)  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  5 
weeks  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first  program  year);  and 

•■(ii)  the  succeeding  12-month  period 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  second  program  year'). 

■■(3)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  12-month  period,  preced- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  allotments,  for  which  adequate 
data  is  available. 

■■(4)  Funds  shall  be  allotted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  program  year  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(B).  but  payment  shall  be 
made  as  described  in  paragraph  (1). 
Amounts  allotted  for  the  second  program 
year  may  be  paid  to  States  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  providing  services  under  the  pro- 
gram for  individuals  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
program  on  the  last  day  of  such  program 
year,  until  their  eligibility  for  such  program 
terminates,  or  until  the  end  of  the  three- 
month  period  following  the  second  program 
year,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(5)  Any  funds  allotted  for  a  program  year 
to  a  Stale  which  did  not  establish  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  be  reallotted  to 
those  States  having  a  program,  at  the  end 
of  such  program  year.  Such  funds  may  be 
expendeci  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
in  paragraph  (4). 

■■(6)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Federal  percentage  is  100  percent  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  first  program  year, 
and,  with  respect  to  services  provided  there- 
after, is— 

■■(i)  95  percent  with  respect  to  services 
provided  in  any  State  during  a  6-month 
period  (described  in  subparagraph  (O)  for 
which  the  State's  rale  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
203  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970)  for 
the  period  consisting  of  the  first  week  of  the 
6-month  period  and  the  preceding  51  weeks 
is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5  percent; 

■■(ii)  0  percent  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided in  any  State  during  such  a  6-month 
period  for  which  the  Slate's  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  for  the  period  consisting  of 
the  first  week  of  the  6-month  period  and 
the  preceding  51  weeks  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent; and 

■■(iii)  a  percent  of  not  more  than  95  per- 
cent, nor  less  than  50  percent,  which  has 
the  same  relative  relationship  to  50  percent 
and  to  95  percent  as  such  Slate's  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  for  the  period  consist- 
ing of  the  first  week  of  such  6-month  period 
and  the  preceding  51  weeks  has  to  2  percent 
and  to  5  percent  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  one  percent)  with  respect  to 
services  provided  in  any  Stale  during  such  a 
6-month  period  for  which  the  State's  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  for  the  period  con- 
sisting of  the  first  week  of  the  6-month 
period  and  the  preceding  51  weeks  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  2  percent  but  is  less  than  5 
percent. 

■■(B)  The  Federal  percentage  otherwise 
applicable  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
week  beginning  after  the  first  three  months 
of  the  first  program  year,  shall  be  increased 
by  15  percentage  points  (but  not  to  a  per- 


centage greater  than  95  percent)  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  in  any  Stale 
during  a  6-month  period  for  which  the 
State^s  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for 
the  period  consisting  of  the  first  week  of 
such  6-month  period  and  the  preceding  51 
weeks  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  120  percent  of 
the  average  of  such  rates  for  such  State  for 
the  corresponding  52-week  period  ending  in 
each  of  the  preceding  2  calendar  years. 

■■(C)  The  Federal  matching  percentage  for 
a  State  shall  be  established  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  at  the  time  such  Stale 
establishes  its  program  under  this  section, 
and  shall  continue  at  such  percentage  for  a 
period  of  6  months.  The  Federal  matching 
percentage  shall  be  redetemiined  at  6- 
month  intervals  thereafter  and  remain  in 
effect  for  periods  of  6  months.  No  such 
period  may  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the 
third  month  following  the  end  of  the  second 
program  year.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentences  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
matching  percentage  for  each  State  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  during  the  three 
months  following  the  end  of  the  second  pro- 
gram year,  shall  be  the  matching  percent- 
age in  effect  for  such  States  with  respect  to 
.services  provided  on  the  last  day  of  the 
second  program  year. 

■■(7)  Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  Stale  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

■(gXl)  Only  a  Stale  having  a  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  (as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  203  of  the  Federal-Stale 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  a  period  consisting  of  any 
week  and  the  51  preceding  weeks,  of  2  per- 
cent or  more,  may  enroll  new  individuals  in 
the  program  under  this  section  during  such 
week.  If  a  State  qualifies  to  enroll  new  indi- 
viduals under  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
qualification  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  6  months  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  which  such  State  so  qualifies, 
and  any  Stale  may  subsequently  requalify 
upon  reaching  the  required  rate  of  insured 
unemployment  after  the  end  of  such  6- 
monlh  period,  but  no  such  period  may 
extend  beyond  January  31,  1986. 

"(2)  During  a  period  in  which  a  State  may 
not  enroll  new  individuals  in  its  program  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  payment  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals previously  enrolled  in  such  program 
until  their  eligibility  expires,  or,  if  sooner, 
the  end  of  the  third  month  following  the 
end  of  the  second  program  year. 

■■(h)  Any  State  establLshing  a  program 
under  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  on  June  1.  1985.  on  the  pro- 
gram's implementation  and  Impact.  A  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  in  June  1986  by 
any  State  which  carries  out  its  program  for 
any  period  after  the  first  three  months  of 
the  first  program  year,  upon  expiration  of 
its  program.  The  form  and  content  of  the 
reports  required  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(i)  The  State  shall  provide  that  the  pay- 
ment for  any  services  received  by  an  individ- 
ual under  the  program  shall  be  secondary 
to.  and  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of, 
any  other  payment  which  is  or  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
any  other  health  plan  or  public  program,  or 
from  a  third  party,  including  any  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  plan,  any  automobile 
or  liability  insurance  policy  or  plan  (includ- 
ing a  self -insured  plan),  and  any  no  fault  in- 
surance. The  State  shall  require  each  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  the  program  to  assign  all 
rights  to  such  payments  as  he  may  have  to 


the  State  as  a  condition  of  enrolling  in  the 
program. 

"<j)(l)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  to  any  Stale  unless  such  State 
provides,  subject  to  paragraph  (5).  that  any 
group  health  plan  for  employees  of  such 
Stale,  provided  by  such  State  or  to  which 
such  state  makes  a  contribution,  provides 
for  open  enrollment  and  continued  coverage 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

■(2)(A)  A  group  health  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  if  it  pro- 
vides a  qualified  open  enrollment  period  for 
each  married  employee— 

■■(i)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 

■■(ii)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  the 
involuntary  layoff  or  involuntary  separation 
(other  than  for  cau.se  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

"(BKi)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  an  en- 
rollment during  a  qualified  open  enrollment 
period  shall  be  the  same  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  would  be  offered  by  the 
group  health  plan  to  the  married  employee 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  if  such  em- 
ployee began  employment  for  the  employer 
on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is 
covered  under  a  group  health  plan  before 
the  qualified  enrollment  period,  clause  (i) 
shall  not  require  a  group  health  plan  to 
allow  such  individual  to  elect  a  higher  level 
of  benefits  than  that  provided  by  such  cov- 
erage. 

■■(iii)  Any  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
open  enrollment  period  need  not  take  effect 
before  the  date  on  which  the  loss  of  cover- 
age described  in  subparagraph  (AKii)  takes 
effect. 

■•(3)(A)  A  group  health  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  only  if  it  pro- 
vides for  continued  coverage  for  each  quali- 
fied employee  who  is  involuntarily  laid  off 
or  involuntarily  separated  (other  than  for 
cause  or  mandatory  retirement)  from  em- 
ployment. 

■■(B)  An  employee  is  a  qualified  employee 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  if  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  group  health  plan  at  the  time 
he  was  laid  off  or  separated  (as  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)),  and  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  employer  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  full  calendar  month  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  layoff  or  separation. 

"(C)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  the  period  beginning  with  the  day 
on  which  the  employee  is  laid  off  or  separat- 
ed and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  earli- 
er of— 

■■(i)  the  third  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation; 

■■(ii)  the  second  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  for  less  than  three, 
but  more  than  two.  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately preceding  such  date,  or 

■■(iii)  the  first  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  for  less  than  two, 
but  more  than  one,  full  calendar  month  im- 
mediately preceding  such  date. 

•(D)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  consist  of  the  same 
benefit  level  as  was  provided  to  the  employ- 
ee under  the  group  health  plan  immediately 
prior  to  his  layoff  or  separation,  or  such 
lesser  level  of  benefits  as  may  be  established 
by  the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of 


Insurance  of  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  group  health  plan. 

"(E)  Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  the  same  employ- 
er and  employee  premium  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangement was  in  effect  under  the  group 
health  plan  immediately  prior  to  the  em- 
ployee's layoff  or  separation. 

••(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  qualified  open  enrollment  period' 
means  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  an  appropriate  State  agency 
notifies  the  spouse  of  a  married  employee 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  that  such 
spouse  has  become  eligible  for  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  by  reason  of  the  separation 
or  layoff  described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii). 

••(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply— 

•■(i)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements, to  enrollment  periods  for  em- 
ployees whose  spouses  are  involuntarily  laid 
off  or  separated  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements,  to  employees  who  are  invol- 
untarily laid  off  or  separated  on  or  after 
January  1.  1985. 

•(B)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  date  on  which 
such  agreement  expires  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after 
such  date  of  enactment)  shall,  if  later,  be 
substituted  for  the  dates  (60  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  or  January  1.  1985)  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

••(6)  Regulations  implementing  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

••(k)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term.". 

(b)  Section  3304(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  section  303(a)(5) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  health  care"  after  'health 
insurance  ".  and  by  inserting  'or  a  contribu- 
tion amount  under  section  2008  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  after  'program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor'. 

OPEN  ENROLLMENT  AND  CONTINUED  COVERAGE 
REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  1003.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter; 

"Subchapter  B— Health  Plans  of  Large  Em- 
ployers Which  Do  Not  Meet  Open  Enroll- 
ment and  Continued  Coverage  Require- 
ments 

"Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers which  do  not  meet 
open  enrollment  and  continued 
coverage  requirements. 

•SEC.  4912  TAX  ON  HKAI.TH  PLANS  OF  LARGE  EM 
PLOVERS  WHK'H  IM)  NOT  .MEET  OPEN 
ENROLLMENT  AND  CONTINIEI)  C'OV- 
ERACE  REQl'IREMENTS. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to— 

"(I)  $500,  multiplied  by 

'  (2)  the  aggregate  number  of  failures  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  2008(j)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   during   such   taxable   year   under   any 


group  health  pians  offered  by  such  employ- 
er. 

"(b)  Definitions;  Nontaxable  Entities.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) Large  employer.— The  term  large 
employer'  means  an  employer  who.  on  each 
of  some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day— 

••(A)  10  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  open  enrollment  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 2008(j)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and 

■•(B)  25  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  continued  coverage  requirements  in 
section  2008(j)(3)  of  such  Act. 

••(2)  Employer.— The  term  employer^  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

••(3)  Group  health  plan.— The  term 
■group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  162(i)(2). 

"(4)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of 
a  large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employer's  taxable  year. 

'•(c)  Cross  References.- 

"( 1 )  For  provision  denvinit  deduction  for  tax 
imposed  b>  this  section,  see  section  2T.5(a)(6l. 

"(21  For  provisions  makinx  deficienry  proce- 
dures applicable  to  tax  imposed  by  this  section, 
see  section  6211  et  seq.". 

(b)(  1 )  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"CHAPTER       41-PUBLIC       CHARITIES; 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE 
EMPLOYERS 
•Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 
•'Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
and  continued  coverage. 
•Subchapter  A— Public  Charities". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Chapter  41.  Public  charities;  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers.". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6104(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •',  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41,  or 
chapter  42". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements under  section  2008(j)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  enrollment  periods 
for  employees  whose  spouses  are  involuntar- 
ily laid  off  or  .separated  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements  under  section  2008(j>(3),  to 
employees  who  are  involuntarily  laid  off  or 
separated  on  or  after  January  1,  1985,  in 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
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agreement  in  effect  on  the  datc^f  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall,  if  later, 
be  substituted  for  the  date  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

STUDY  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HEALTH  CARE 
COVERAGE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec  1004.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  niight  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  c.ire  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequat.""  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conv.-rsion  privi- 
leges for  employees  who  are  involuntarily 
terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
shall  mclude  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 


DANFORTH (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2931 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Bentson)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  531.  strike  out  all  beginning  with 
line  1.  through  line  20. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2932 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  182.  insert  the  following  after  the 
end  of  section  51: 

sec    .i.'    ELI(;lBILITV  TO  KII.E  CONSOLin.XTED  RE- 
TI  RNS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1504  (defining 
affiliated  group)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(f)  Definition  of  Affiliated  Group  for 
Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  1984.— For 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984- 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6).  or  by  regulation,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  only,  the  term  affili- 
ated group'  means  1  or  more  chains  of  in- 
cludible corporations  connected  through 
stock  owTiership  with  a  common  parent  cor- 
poration which  is  an  includible  corporation 
if- 

"(A)  stock  possessing— 

•■(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  outstanding  stock,  and 

■■(ii)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  outstanding  stock  of  each  of 
the  includible  corporations  (except  the 
common  parent  corporation),  is  owned  di- 
rectly by  1  or  more  of  the  other  includible 
corporations,  and 

■(B)  the  common  parent  corporation  owns 
directly  stock  possessing— 

■■(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  outstanding  stock,  and 

•■(ii)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  outstanding  stock, 


of  at  least  1  of  the  other  includible  corpora- 
tions. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  initial  determina- 
tion.—No  affiliated  group  shall  be  eligible 
to  file  a  consolidated  return  unless,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  consolidated  return,  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (li  are  met.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
affiliated  group  filing  a  consoli(Jated  return 
for  a  taxable  year  which  includes  December 
31.  1984. 

(3)  Special  rule  for  termination  of  af- 
filiated group.— The  determination  of 
whether  an  affiliated  group  on  each  day  of 
any  taxable  year  continues  to  be  an  affili- 
ated group  (or  whether  any  includible  cor- 
poration continues  to  be  a  member  of  such 
group)  shall  be  made  by  substituting  more 
than  50  percent'  for  at  least  80  percent'  in 
clause  (ii)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  clause  (ii) 
of  paragraph  ( 1  )(B). 

■■(4)5  YEARS  must  elapse  BEFORE  REAFFILIA- 

tion.— 

••(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  corporation  is  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group,  a  corpora- 
tion and  any  successor  of  such  corporation 
which  has  ceased  after  April  11.  1984.  to  be 
a  member  of  any  affiliated  group  may  not 
be  treated  as  a  member  of  such  group  (or  of 
any  other  affiliated  group  the  common 
parent  of  which  is  the  common  parent,  or 
any  successor  of  such  common  parent,  of 
such  group)  before  the  5th  taxable  year  of 
such  corporation  after  its  first  taxable  year 
for  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  such 
affiliated  group.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  any  domestic  insurance 
company  described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A). 

■iB)  Secretary  may  waive  application  of 
subparagraph  (A).— The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  application  of  subparagraph  (A) 
to  any  corporation  for  any  period  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

••(5)  Stock.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  stock^  does  not  include  non- 
voting stock  which  is  limited  and  preferred 
as  to  dividends  and  in  redemption  and  liqui- 
dation and  which  is  not  convertible  into 
stock  of  any  other  class. 

"(6)  Corporations  affiliated  on  april  u 
1984.- For  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1.  1988.  subsection  (a)  (and  not 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (5).  or  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  corporation  continues  to  be  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  of  which  it 
was  a  member  on  April.  11.  1984.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  apply  only  if  the  af- 
filiated group  files  a  consolidated  return  for 
its  taxpayer  year  which  includes  March  10. 
1984. 

(7)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribed  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  regula- 
tions— 

■•(A)  which  treat  warrants,  obligations 
convertible  into  stock,  and  other  similar  in- 
terests as  stock,  and  stock  as  not  stock,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

'•(B)  which  treat  options  to  acquire  or  put 
stock  as  having  been  exercised, 

■■(C)  which  disregard  changes  after  April 
11.  1984.  in  voting  power  disproportionate  to 
changes  in  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
outstanding  stock  and 

■•(D)  which  do  not  permit  an  includible 
corporation  to  be  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  where  there  is  a  plan  pursuant  to 
which  it  is  to  cease  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tion requirements  for  treatment  as  such  a 
member.'^ 


(b)  Technical  Amendments —Subsection 
(c)  of  section  1504  (relating  to  includible  in- 
surance companies)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •subsection  (a)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "subsection  (a) 
or  (f ).  as  the  case  may  be.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2933 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  line  11,  page  986  of  the  amendment, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the 
following  thereafter:  •except  that  such  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  incentive 
stock  option  granted  before  September  20. 
1984.  pursuant  to  a  plan  adopted  or  corpo- 
rate action  taken  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  grantor  corporation  before  March  20. 
1984.' 

On  page  986.  line  14.  insert  the  following 
of  the  end  thereof:  •In  the  case  of  an  option 
issued  after  March  20.  1984.  pursuant  to  a 
plan  adopted  or  corporate  action  taken  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  greater  corpo- 
ration before  March  20,  1984,  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
■December  31,  1984  "  for    March  20,  1984.  " 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2934 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  152.  line  22.  add  the  following 
subsection: 

"(4)  Transition  rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  t-his  section  shall  not  apply  to  dis- 
tributions declared  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  paid  before  December 
31.  1984  if- 

••(A)  such  distributions  consist  solely  of 
not  more  than  51  percent  of  the  then  out- 
standing common  stock  of  a  corporation 
■>(,h:''h  was  form.ed  on  or  before  March  15, 
19C-»  and  which  is  controlled  (within  the 
meant.. g  of  .section  368(c))  by  the  distribut- 
ing cori-  ration  immediately  before  the  dis- 
tributions. 

■•(B)  such  distributions  are  made  pursuant 
to  a  proposal  which  was  initially  considered 
by  the  distributing  corporation  before  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1982.  and  such  initial  consider- 
ation is  reflected  in  one  or  more  memoranda 
or  other  documentation  prepared  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  distributing  corporation 
before  February  15,  1982, 

••(C)  such  proposal  was  actively  considered 
by  the  management  of  the  distributing  cor- 
poration before  November  15,  1983. 

••(D)  such  distributions  are  an  integral 
part  of  a  proposal  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  distributing 
corporation  before  February  15.  1984.  and 

•(E)  such  proposal  was  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  distributing  corporation 
befor°  March  15,  1984.  • 

BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2935 
(AS  MODIFIED) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows; 


On  page  1091,  beginning  with  line  12, 
strike  out  all  through  page  1095,  line  16. 

D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2936 

Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  the 
following: 

Section  722.  Local  Furnishing  of  Electrici- 
ty or  Gas. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  103(b)(4)(E). 
facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  also  shall  include  a  facility  that  is 
part  of  a  system  providing  service  to  the 
general  populace  (i)  if  at  least  91%  (meas- 
ured both  by  total  number  of  metered  cus- 
tomers and  by  their  annual  consumption  on 
a  kilowatt  hour  basis)  of  the  retail  custom- 
ers of  such  system  are  located  in  two  -contig- 
uous counties,  and  (ii)  if  the  remainder  of 
such  customers  are  located  in  a  portion  of  a 
third  contiguous  county  which  portion  is  lo- 
cated on  a  peninsula  not  directly  connected 
by  land  to  the  rest  of  the  county  of  which  it 
is  a  part. 


synthetic  fuel  project  of  any  concern  in  re- 
ceipt of.  or  making  application  to  receive,  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  United  States 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  Definitions.— The  terms  'synthetic 
fuel  projecf.  •concern",  and  'financial  as- 
sistance "  shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
such  terms  by  paragraphs  (18),  (3),  and  (7), 
respectively,  of  section  112  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8702). 


i  GORTON  (AND  LEVIN) 

'  AMENDMENT  NO.  2937 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  1090.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Special  Rule  for  Certification— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  51(d)(16)  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  certifications)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  if  on  or  before  the  day  on 
which  such  individual  begins  work  for  the 
employer,  such  individual  has  received  from 
a  designated  local  agency  (or  other  agency 
or  organization  designated  pursuant  to  a 
written  agreement  with  such  designated 
local  agency)  a  written  preliminary  determi- 
nation that  such  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
targeted  group,  then  the  fifth  day'  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  day'  in  such  sentence.". 


BRADLEY  (AND  NICKLES) 
i  AMENDMENT  NO.  2938 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NicKLES)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  1086.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(4)  Affirmative  commitments  for  syn- 
thetic FUELS  projects  EXTENDED.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 46(b)(2)  (relating  to  energy  percentage) 
(as  so  amended)  is  further  amended— 

On  page  1086,  line  7.  strike  out  "(A)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  1086,  line  10,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(II) ". 

On  page  1086.  line  13.  strike  out  '(C)  "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(III) ". 

On  page  1086,  between  lines  15  and  16. 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(B)  Denial  of  double  benefit — 

(1)  General  rule— The  amendments  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any 


EVANS    (AND    GORTON)    AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  2939  AND  2940 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton)  proposed  two  amendments  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  2939 

On  page  678.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

(5)    Exception    for    certain   policies   of 

$5,000  OR  LESS  — 

(A)  In  general— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract which  was  issued  before  June  1,  1984 
and— 

(i)  which  was  issued  under  a  plan  of  insur- 
ance in  existence  on  March  15.  1984.  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  pay- 
able as  an  initial  death  benefit  does  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

(B)  Only  one  contract  per  insured— If  a 
life  insurance  company  issues  more  than 
one  contract  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
to  the  same  person  during  the  period  begin- 
ning December  31.  1983.  and  ending  May  31. 
1984.  subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  apply  to 
the  first  contract  so  issued.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  contract  Lssued 
by  a  member  of  the  same  controlled  group 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  806(d)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  as  the 
life  insurance  company  shall  be  treated  as 
issued  by  such  company. 

Amendment  No.  2940 

On  page  28.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

•■(iii)  Property  manufactured  in  the 
united  states.— Clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph 
<A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  property  substan- 
tially all  of  which  is  manufactured  within 
the  United  States  or  any  po.ssession  of  the 
United  States. 


scribed  in  paragraph  (2)  are  not  included  on 
the  agreement  as  filed,  or  the  agreement 
does  not  contain  all  required  information, 
the  executor  will  have  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  (not  exceeding  90  days)  after  notifi- 
cation of  such  failures  to  provide  such  infor- 
mation or  agreements.". 
(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.—  The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31.  1976. 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  of  overpayment 
barred  by  statute  of  limitations —Not- 
withstanding section  6511(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  any  other  period 
of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time,  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  Code  which  arises  by 
reason  of  this  section  may  be  filed  by  any 
person  at  any  time  within  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Sections  6511(b)  and  6514  of  such 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  filed  under  this  subsection  within 
such  1-year  period. 


Mr.    DIXON    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 
Amendment  No.  2941 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  1,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEr.       .  MoniUCATION  OK   ELEtTlON  OK  AGREE- 
MKNT  INDEK  SECTION  2(I.12A. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2032A(d)  (relat- 
ing to  election  and  agreement)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  Modification  of  election  and  agree- 
ment TO  be  permitted.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  procedures  which  provide  that  in 
any  case  in  which  the  executor  makes  an 
election  under  paragraph  (1)  within  the 
time  prescribed  for  filing  such  election, 
but- 

■■(A)  The  notice  of  election,  as  filed,  does 
not  contain  all  required  information,  or 

■■(B)  Signatures  of  1  or  more  persons  re- 
quired   to    enter    into    the    agreement    de- 


TRIBLE  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2942 

Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Symms)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  2942 
On   page   820.   between   lines    15   and    16. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  604.  SPE(  IAL  rile   FOR  (  KRTAIN   AGRICl'L- 

Ti  rai.  vehicles. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4483  (relating  to  exemptions  from  highway 
use  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

■•(5)  7.500-MILE  exemption  for  agricultur- 
al vehicles.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  agri- 
cultural vehicle,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  7.500'  for  ■5.000' 
each  place  it  appears. 

■(B)   Definitions —For   purposes   of   this 
paragraph- 
ed) Agricultural  vehicle.— The  term  'ag- 
ricultural    vehicle'     means     any     highway 
motor  vehicle— 

"(I)  used  primarily  for  farming  purposes, 
and 

■■(II)  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  such  vehicle  is.  or  is  required 
to  be.  registered  as  a  highway  motor  vehicle 
used  for  farming  purposes. 

■■(ii)  Farming  purposes.— The  term  'farm- 
ing purposes'  means— 

■■'(I)  the  transporting  of  any  farm  com- 
modity to  or  from  a  farm  or  used  directly  in 
agriculture  production. 

■•(iii)  Farm  commodity.— The  term  farm 
commodity'  means  any  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural commodity,  feed.  seed,  fertilizer, 
livestock;  bees,  poultry,  fur-bearing  animals, 
or  wildlife.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982. 
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DANFORTH  (AND  DOLE) 
AME>fDMENT  NO.  2943 


Mr.  DOLE  <for  Mr.  Danforth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra; 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2943 
At  the  end  of  title  IX.  add  the  following: 
Subtitle  F— Payment  to  States  of  Back 
Claims 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
BACK  CLAIMS  DUE  THE  STATES 

Sec.  998.  (a)  The  payment  schedule  con- 
templated by  section  136  of  Public  Law  97- 
276  for  reimbursement  of  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  that  section  is  hereby  established 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  expenditures  identified  in  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  July 
21.  1983.  in  the  case  of  State  of  Connecticut 
V.  Heckler.  No.  81-2237.  and  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  payment  shall  be  made  by  supplemen- 
tal grant  award  or  otherwise,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  any  other  expenditure  described  in 
such  section  136  which  was  identified  in 
such  decree  or  in  any  other  decree  entered 
by  a  Federal  court  in  a  suit  filed  prior  to 
September  30.  1982.  payment  shall  be  made, 
by  supplemental  grant  award  or  otherwise, 
as  soon  as  the  expenditure  or  portion  there- 
of involved  Ls  finally  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  be 
an  allowable  claim  under  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  applicable  title  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  section  306  of  Public 
Law  96-272.  no  State  or  local  expenditure 
incurred  prior  to  October  1.  1978.  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  IV.  V.  X, 
XIV.  XVI.  XIX.  or  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  shall  be  reimbursed,  new  or  hereaf- 
ter, unless— 

(1)  it  Ls  identified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (a);  or 

(2)  the  claim  for  such  reimbursement 
(whether  asserted  as  an  adjustment  to  prior 
year  costs,  or  otherwise)  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
not  later  than  May  15.  1981. 


STENNIS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2944 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Long 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Cochran)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  860  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  4  through  12  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •indus- 
trial development  bonds  (including  any  obli- 
gation that  is  part  of  an  issue  described  in 
subparagraph  (E))— 

■■(I)  which  is  not  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  issue. 

"(II)  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  subsection  (a). 

■■(Ill)  which  are  allocated  to  such  benefici- 
ary under  subparagraph  (C).  and 

■'(IV)  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  later  issue." 

On  page  870  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■IE)    Exception    for    udag    projects    and 

MANUFACTURING  FACILITIES.— 


"(1)  In  cbneral.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

■■(I)  any  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  any 
manufacturing  facility,  or 

■■(II)  any  issue  described  in  paragraph 
<6)(I). 

■■(ii)  Manufacturing  facility.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  ■manu- 
facturing facility'  means  any  facility  de- 
scribed in  Subparagraph  (N)  of  Section 
103(bK6). 

■■(iii)  Certain  storage  facilities  treated 
AS  manufacturing  FACILITY.  — For  purposcs 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manufactur- 
ing facility'  includes  any  facility  used  for 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  property 
manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
any  person  if— 

■■(I)  such  facility  is  owned  and  operated  by 
such  person. 

■•(II)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
stored  at.  and  distributed  from,  such  facility 
is  manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
such  person,  and 

■■(III)  no  portion  of  such  facility  is  used 
for  the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  stored 
property  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

"(F)  Treatment  of  related  persons.—". 

On  page  880  of  such  matter,  between  lines 
5  and  6.  insert  the  following: 

(e)  Termination  Date  for  Small  Issues 
Not  to  Apply  to  Manufacturing  Facili- 
ties.—Subparagraph  (N)  of  section  103  (bi 
(6)  (relating  to  termination  date)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■(N)  Termination  of  paragraph.- 

■■(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  issued  after  December  31, 
1986  (including  any  obligation  issued  to 
refund  an  obligation  issued  on  or  before 
such  date). 

■■(ii)  Obligations  issued  to  provide  manu- 
facturing facilities.— This  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991,  as  part  of  an  issue  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  to  provide  manufacturing  facilities. 

••(iii)  Manufacturing  facility.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manu- 
facturing facility'  means  any  facility  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacturing  or  production 
of  tangible  personal  property  (including 
processing  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  such  property).  Such  term  includes 
any  storage  facility  integrally  related  to  a 
manufacturing,  production,  or  processing 
operation.". 

On  page  899  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  21.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  721.  RESTRICTION  ON  ISSIANCE  OK  INDISTRI- 
AL  REVENIE  BONDS  R»R  OKKK  E. 
PROKESSIONAL.  AND  KIN.tNt'lAL  FA 
tILITIES 

(a)  In  General.- Subsection  (b)  of  section 
103  (relating  to  industrial  development 
bonds)  IS  amiended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  No  EXCEPTIONS  FOR  OBLIGATIONS 
ISSUED  FOR  OFFICES  OR  CERTAIN  FACILITIES.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
other  than  an  obligation  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)(l)  issued  as  part  of  an  issue 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  for— 

■■(i)  offices  or  office  equipment,  or  parking 
facilities, 

■■(ii)  medical  or  health  facilities  other 
than  hospitals  (including  health  clubs),  or 

"(iii)  facilities  used  in  providing  profes- 
sional, financial,  legal,  accounting  insur- 
ance, brokerage,  or  similar  services. 


■■(B)  Proceeds  used  in  qualified  census 
TRACT.— For  purposes  of  applying  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  proceeds  which  are  used  to 
provide  20-year  real  property  that  is  located 
in  any  qualified  census  tract  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103A(k)(2))  shall  not  be 
treated  as  being  used  for  any  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  April  11.  1984. 

(2)  Construction  or  binding  agreement.  - 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  issued  with  respect 
to  facilities- 

(A)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction  of 
which  began  before  April  12.  1984.  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  722(g)  of  this 
Act)  was  entered  into  before  April  12.  1984. 

SE(    722.  EKFF.l'TIVK  DATKS 

On  page  906  of  such  matter,  line  3,  strike 
out  'and  720'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■720,  and  721". 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  the 
following:  v 

SE(  723.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENaVe  REdARDINO  HEK 
CAPITA  LIMITATION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  per 
capita  limitation  be  imposed  on  the  face 
amount  of  industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  which 
are  treated  as  described  in  section  103(a)  of 
such  Code. 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  at  the  end  of 
the  table  preceding  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

WARNER (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2945 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Mattingly) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole 
(and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163. 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1137,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  S7I).  DEIH  (TIONS  Ff)R  (  FRTAIN  EXPENSES  IN- 
(1  KKKK  BV  A  MEMBER  OF  A  CNI- 
KtlR.MEl)  SERVU  E.  OK  BY  A  MINISTER, 
WHO  RE(  FIVES  A  HOl'SINC  OR  SUB- 
SISTENCE ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  In  General —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
265  (denying  a  deduction  for  payment  of 
certain  expenses  relating  to  tax-exempt 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  'This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
income  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
(within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code)  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance,  or 
to  income  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  section  107  (relating  to 
rental  value  of  parsonages).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1982. 


NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2946 

Mr.  NUNN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.   2902  proposed  by 


Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  689,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  ■'in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


QUAYLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2947 

Mr.  QUAYLE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
WI-rH  RESPECT  TO  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  a  dislocated  worker  having  documen- 
tation issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  may  withdraw  contributions  to,  and 
interest  on.  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  408  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  without  incurring 
the  tax  penalty  under  section  408(f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an  indi- 
vidual is  a  dislocated  worker  if  such  individ- 
ual— 

(1)  has  at  least  twenty  quarters  of  cover- 
age under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
and 

(2)  has  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compeiLsation  under  State  law  in  his  most 
recent  benefit  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  documentation  to  individuals 
identified  as  dislocated  workers. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
j     AMENDMENT  NO.  2948 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Mattingly,  and  Mr. 
East)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1137,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  870.   AI.L(KATI0N  OF  EXPENSES  TO   PARi>ON- 

a(;e  and  HOI  sin(;  allowances. 
With  respect  to  any  mortgage  interest  or 
real  property  tax  costs  paid  or  incurred 
before  January  1.  1986.  by  any  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (within  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code),  the  application  of  section 
265(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  such  costs  or  to  a  subsistence  allowance 
or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3  (and  without  regard  to  any 
other  regulation,  ruling,  or  decision  reach- 
ing the  same  result,  or  a  result  similar  to, 
the  result  set  forth  in  such  Revenue 
Ruling). 

MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2949 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Eind  Mr.  Stevens)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra; 
as  follows: 


UMI 


On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.  722.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
Ql  ALIFIED  VETERANS'  MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  no  termination  date  be  imposed  on  the 
issuance  of  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103A(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).  and 

(2)  no  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
be  taken  into  account  in  applying  section 
103A(g)  of  such  Code. 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2950 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  1089.  between  lines  5  and  6. 
insert  the  following; 

(8)  Leased  property.— Clause  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)(2)(B)  (defining  energy  property)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(determined  after 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  48(b))"  after  "taxpayer". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2951 

Mr.  DOLE,  by  unanimous  consent, 
proposed  an  amendment  (in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  to  amendment 
No.  2950  proposed  by  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  482.  after  section  173.  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

sec.  174.  definition  of  section  3h  property  in 
sale-leaseback  transactions. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
48  (defining  new  section  38  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  New  Section  38  Property.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  term  new  section  38 
property'  means  section  38  property— 

■■(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31.  1961.  or 

■•(B)  acquired  after  December  31.  1961.  if 
the  original  use  of  such  property  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer  and  commences 
after  such  date. 

In  applying  section  46(c)(1)(A)  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  is  properly  attrib- 
utable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  after  December  31.  1961. 

••(2)  Special  rule  for  sale-leasebacks.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  in  the  case 
of  any  section  38  property  which— 

••(A)  is  originally  placed  in  service  by  a 
person,  and 

■•(B)  is  sold  and  leased  back  by  such 
person  within  3  months  of  the  date  such 
property  was  originally  placed  in  service, 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  originally 
placed  in  service  not  earlier  than  the  date 
on  which  such  property  is  used  under  the 
lease.". 

■■(3)  The  principles  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  applicable  in  determining  whether  the 
original  use  of  property  commences  with 
the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  section 
48(l)(2)(B)(ii)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  April  11.  1984. 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  476  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  13  through  16  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  Exception— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  disposition  conducted  pursuant  to— 

(A)  a  contract  which  was  binding  on 
March  22.  1984.  or 

(B)  an  agreement  entered  into  in  principle 
before  March  23.  1984. 

On  page  476  of  such  matter,  line  10.  strike 
out  "The '■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection, 
the". 


HEINZ  (AND  PERCY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2953 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

After  section  965  add  the  following  new 
section: 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROVIDED  ON  A  DAILY 
BASIS 

Sec  966.  (a)  Section  1861(m)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4),  nursing  care 
and  home  health  aide  services  may  be  pro- 
vided under  such  paragraphs  on  a  daily 
basis  (with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  to  an 
individual  after  his  discharge  from  a  hospi- 
tal for  a  period  of  up  to  45  days  immediately 
following  such  discharge  with  monthly  phy- 
sician certification  of  the  need  for  services 
on  such  a  basis,  and  after  such  45-day 
period  based  on  a  physician  certification  of 
exceptional  circumstances  requiring  such 
services  on  a  daily  basis.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  HHS  shall  study  and 
report  back  to  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985  on  the  effectivenss  of  home 
health  care  in  preventing  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  admission  or  re-admission,  and 
make  recommendatons  to  Congress  on 
changes  necessary  to  allow  appropriate  use 
of  the  home  health  benefit. 


LICENSING  OF  YACHT     DAD'S 
PAD"  FOR  COASTWIDE  TRADE 


PACKWOOD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2954 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Packwood) 
propo.-.ed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1186)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's  Pad 
for  employment  in  the  coastwide 
trade;  as  follows: 

In  section  2,  strike  "Zobra"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Zorba". 
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CONVEYENCE  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
TO  SHOW  LOW,  ARIZ. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2955 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  McClure)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  597) 
to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Show  Low,  Ariz.;  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  House  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  "Strike  Section 
4." 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


DAMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2956 

Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKI,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Hecht,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  .  TA.X-EXEMPT  INTEREST  EXfLlDED  IN  l)E- 
TER.MINING  AMOt  NT  OK  S<KIAI.  SE- 
Cl  RIT»  BENEFITS  TO  BE  TAXED. 

(a)  In  Genisial.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
86(b)  (defining  modified  adjusted  gross 
Income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)    MODIFIEO)    ADJUSTED    GROSS    INCOME.— 

For  purposes  of  this  sul)section.  the  term 
'modified  adjusted  gross  income'  means  ad- 
justed gross  income  determined  without 
regard  to  this  section  and  sections  221.  911, 
931.  and  933.  . 

(b)  EFrecTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sul)section  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
121(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2957 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

After  section  977.  insert  the  following: 

EXCLUSION  FROM  INCOME  OF  ALASKA  BONUS 
PAYMENT 

Sec.  978.  (a)  Section  1612  (b)(2)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "on  any  program  estab- 
lished prior  to  such  date  but  subsequently 
amended  so  as  to  conform  to  State  or  Feder- 
al constitutional  standards)"  after  "1973": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  attainment  of  age  65 
and  duration  of  residence"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "attainment  of  age  65  or  any 
older  age  set  by  the  State,  and  residency". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sutjsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 


BRADLEY  (AND  LAUTENBERG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2958 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LAUTENBERG)  proposed  an  amendment 


to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bradley  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1283.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 
MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

Sec.  966.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  project  or 
system  described  in  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  that  the  amount  of  payments  to  hospi- 
tals covered  under  the  project  or  system  (on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  terminates  the  waiver  granted 
with  respect  to  such  project  or  system)  shall 
include  payments  for  their  operation  of  hos- 
pital-based mobile  intensive  care  units  (as 
defined  by  State  statute)  if  the  State  pro- 
vides satisfactory  a!>surances  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  sucli  hospitals 
under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  under  the  demonstration 
project  or  system  (including  any  such  addi- 
tional amount  of  payment)  would  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  payments  which 
would  have  been  paid  under  such  titles  if 
the  demonstration  project  or  system  were 
not  in  effect. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary— 

(A)  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a 
demonstration  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  or 

(B)  within  a  reasonable  period  (estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  in  the  case  of  a 
system  described  in  subsection  (b)(2), 

that  the  State  does  not  want  paragraph  (1) 
to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

(b)  A  project  or  system  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is— 

(Da  statewide  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under 
section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-603). 

(2)  a  statewide  hospital  reimbursement 
control  systeni  established  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  approved  under  section 
1886(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  project  or  system  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  in  a  State  determined  on 
a  prospective  basis  and  related  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  patients  by  diagnosis-related 
groups. 

(c)  Payment  for  services  described  in  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  payments 
for  services  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  U,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
transfer  of  U.S.  high  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  11,  1984,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
following  nominations: 

Edward  Leavy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  District  of  Oregon. 

William  D.  Browning,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Arizo- 
na. 

Joseph  J.  Longobardi.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Terrence  W.  Boyle,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE     ON      RULES      .\ND     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  II, 
1984,  in  order  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  2418,  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  author- 
ity of  a  Federal,  civilian,  or  military 
agency,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  Mass 
Book  Deacidification  Facility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  II,  to  have  the 
committee  photograph  taken:  and  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Chapman  Cox,  to  be  general  counsel  of 
the  DOD:  to  consider  S.  2100.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
sell  ammunition  for  use  in  avalanche 
control;  and  to  consider  routine  mili- 
tary nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEA  POWER  AND  FORCE 
PROJECTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projec- 
tion, of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11,  at  2:45  p.m.,  to  receive 
additional  testimony  on  Navy  procure- 
ment and  R&D  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  at 
2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  receive  tes- 
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timony   on   the   Freedom   of   Govern-  CHAIN  MIGRATION  GROWTH  IN  US  POPULATION  BECAUSE 
ment  Competition  Act.  OF  AMNESTY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  (aii  iijutes  m  miitoi 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  

I  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.   President,   I   ask  JSrgTJ„X  ,'S^„ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  — 

to   meet   during    the   session   of   the  z 

Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  at  3:30  J ; :— ~:i;;::;::Z 

p.m.,  to  mark  up  foreign  aid  legisla-  8  ^ 

tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-        xhe  table  above  shows  how  many  new  im- 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  migrants  might  enter  the  U.S.  if  the  broad 

amnesty  proposed  in  the  House  of  Repre 
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is  to  control  immigration.  An  amnesty 
would  greatly  increase,  not  decrease,  immi- 
gration by  setting  off  chain  migration.  The 
United  States  simply  cannot  afford  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  degra- 
dation that  will  be  caused  by  the  addition  of 
tens  of  millions  to  our  population.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMMIGRATION 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  persuasions  are 
concerned  about  runaway  illegal  immi- 
gration. Liberals  and  conservatives— 
and  those  in  between— agree  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  to  this  Nation 
should  be  determined  by  Americans. 
Every  opinion  poll  reveals  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  want  our  immi- 
gration laws  enforced  and  oppose  am- 
nesty for  illegal  aliens. 

One  respected  organization  with 
which  I  probably  disagree  on  some 
Issues,  the  Environmental  Fund,  has 
prepared  a  short,  thought-provoking 
report  entitled  "Amnesty  for  Illegal 
Aliens:  A  Population  Bomb?"  I  ask 
that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Amnesty  for  Illegal  Aliens:  A  Population 
Bomb? 

Congress  may  soon  pass  legislation  which 
could,  in  ten  years,  add  30  million  people  to 
the  U.S.  population.  The  pending  Mazzoli 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  (H.R. 
1510)  would  give  permanent  resident  status 
to  all  persons  who  arrived  in  this  country 
before  January  1.  1982.  The  Environmental 
Fund  supports  immigration  reform,  but 
questions  the  wisdom  of  granting  blanket 
amnesty  to  illegal  aliens  because  of  the  long 
term  demographic  impact. 

Between  six  and  twelve  million  illegal  im- 
migrants, if  not  more,  are  already  living  in 
the  United  States.  Government  agencies 
expect  36%  to  64%  of  these  will  apply  for 
amnesty.  This  means  that  between  2.2  and 
7.7  million  people  could  receive  amnesty  and 
thereafter  become  permanent  legal  resi- 
dents under  the  Mazzoli  bill. 

Under  present  immigration  law,  perma- 
nent residents  may  apply  for  citizenship 
after  5  years.  Once  they  become  citizens, 
they  are  free  to  bring  in  their  immediate 
relatives— spouses,  minor  children,  and  par- 
ents. They  may  also  petition  for  the  admis- 
sion of  their  brothers,  sisters,  and  adult 
children.  Upon  entry  to  the  U.S..  these  rela- 
tives are  classified  as  permanent  legal  resi- 
dents and  may  apply  for  citizenship  after 
five  years.  Once  they  are  full  citizens,  they 
too  may  bring  in  spouses,  minor  children, 
and  petition  for  admission  of  other  rela- 
tives. This  process.  knowTi  as  "chain  migra- 
tion ".  could  add  tens  of  millions  of  people  to 
our  population  before  the  year  2000. 


sentatives  passes  and  is  followed  by  chain 
migration.  The  table  assumes  that  between 
2  and  8  million  illegal  aliens  will  come  for- 
ward for  amnesty,  gain  citizenship  after  five 
years,  and  bring  in  from  1  to  4  immediate 
family  members. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  actual  number  of 
family  members  brought  in  by  illegal  aliens 
given  amnesty  is  mid-way  between  2  and  32 
million,  the  lowest  and  highest  estimates  on 
the  above  table.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  about  18  million  imigrants  will  enter 
the  U.S.  legally  as  a  result  of  amnesty.  That 
is  equivalent  to  adding  enough  people  for  a 
state  the  size  of  New  York. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  allow 
such  a  massive  influx  of  people,  especially 
just  as  our  economy  is  beginning  to  recover 
from  a  decade  of  recession.  The  additional 
population  would  further  burden  our  al- 
ready over-extended  .social  welfare  programs 
and  increase  unemployment,  making  life 
more  difficult  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Besides  being  unfair  to  U.S.  citizens,  an 
amnesty  for  illegal  aliens  rewards  people 
who  knowingly  violate  U.S.  laws  and  pun- 
ishes those  who  abide  by  them.  Millions  of 
potential  immigrants  are  waiting  patiently 
for  a  chance  to  come  to  the  United  States 
legally.  Should  they  not  be  given  preference 
over  illegal  aliens?  If  Congress  approves  the 
amnesty  provision  in  the  Mazzoli  bill,  it  will 
send  a  clear  message  to  potential  immi- 
grants world-wide:  it  is  far  easier  and  faster 
to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  by  immigrating  ille- 
gally than  it  is  to  wait  for  legal  approval. 

Another  problem  with  the  proposed  am- 
nesty is  that  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
The  House  bill  calls  for  relatively  weak 
sanctions  against  employers  who  hire  illegal 
aliens.  Unless  these  sanctions  are  strength- 
ened, they  will  not  be  effective:  illegal  aliens 
will  continue  to  be  hired.  Believing  that 
they  might  be  included  in  a  future  amnesty, 
and  knowing  they  will  still  be  able  to  find 
jobs,  illegal  aliens  will  continue  to  pour  into 
the  United  States. 

An  alternative  to  the  sweeping  amnesty 
outlined  in  the  Mazzoli  bill  would  be  to 
delete  this  provision  and  move  up  the  Regis- 
try Date  from  1948  to  January  1.  1973.  The 
Registry  Date  is  an  immigration  law  provi- 
sion used  by  Congress  to  periodically  grant 
permanent  legal  resident  status  to  illegal 
immigrants.  At  present  the  Registry  Date 
includes  only  those  illegal  immigrants  who 
have  resided  in  the  U.S.  since  June  30.  1948. 
By  updating  this  existing  mechanism,  only 
those  illegal  aliens  who  have  firmly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  United  States 
would  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  Environmental  Fund  advocates  immi- 
gration reform  and  commends  the  effort 
that  Congress  has  made  towards  that  goal. 
However,  we  believe  that  granting  blanket 
amnesty  to  illegal  aliens  is  inconsistent  with 
the  main  objective  of  the  Mazzoli  bill,  which 


DEAN  CHRISTAKIS.  SCIENCE 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  an  American  astronaut  float- 
ed through  space  from  the  space  shut- 
tle Challenger  to  repair  an  ailing  Solar 
Max  satellite.  While  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  fixing  the  satellite,  it  did 
show  us  what  science  is  capable  of. 

This  almost  unbelievable  event  is 
what  science  and  scientists'  dreams  are 
all  about. 

The  love  of  and  interest  in  science 
often  begins  for  children  in  grade 
school,  conducting  simple  experi- 
ments. Later  this  interest  in  science  is 
generally  fueled  by  a  science  teacher, 
one  who  makes  science  approachable 
and  exciting.  Dean  Christakis,  of  Mar- 
quette High  School  in  Michigan  City, 
IN,  is  such  an  individual. 

Mr.  Christakis  has  just  been  selected 
the  'Science  Teacher  of  the  Year"  by 
Time,  Inc..  Discover  magazine.  For  his 
award.  Mr.  Christakis  will  receive  a 
gift  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Christakis  teaches  biology  and  a 
research  class.  He  was  first  drawn  to 
science  by  his  interest  in  the  space 
program  in  the  1960's.  In  junior  high 
and  high  school,  he  entered  and  won 
science  fairs  with  sophisticated 
projects  dealing  with  cancer  research. 
He  received  a  B.S.  in  science  from 
Purdue  University,  and  M.A.E.  in  biol- 
ogy from  Muncie's  Ball  State  Universi- 
ty and  a  Ph.D.  from  Glendale,  Calif., 
Kensington  University. 

In  teaching  the  9th  and  10th  grades 
for  the  last  13  years,  Christakis  has 
devised  several  imaginative  classroom 
techniques.  When  teaching  the  func- 
tion of  DNA,  he  uses  a  videotape  nar- 
rated by  Isaac  Asimov.  He  has  said  he 
will  give  an  "A "  to  the  student  who 
can  predict  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  in 
all  science  categories,  but  so  far  no 
students  have  won  an  easy  "A."  His 
class  has  reenacted  the  1925  Scopes 
monkey  trial  on  videotapes  and  ren- 
dered a  jury  verdict.  To  help  instill 
student  pride,  Christakis  sells  letter- 
man-type  shirts  and  jackets  embla- 
zoned with  "Marquette  High  School 
Science  Dept."  The  money  goes  to  the 
science  department. 

Christakis  is  enthusiastic  about 
teaching.  I  hope  the  life  experience 
students  have  encountered  have  made 
each  one  a  better,  more  complete 
person  for  society,  he  says.  His  secret 
to  successful  teaching: 

Any  teacher  who  has  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  a  student  is  successful.  "Vou 
receive  something  in  return. 
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The  glory  of  his  life  is  his  advanced 
research  class  "which  allows  me  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  students  for 
hours  after  school,  on  weekends  and 
summers." 

I  congratulate  Dean  Christakis  on 
this  honor  and  commend  him  for  his 
unselfishne.ss  at  school  and  for  bring- 
ing science  alive  for  his  students.* 


PERSECUTION  OF  BAHAIS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  place  into  the 
Record  a  very  thoughtful  and  moving 
letter  I  received  from  a  Pennsylvania 
high  school  senior  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 
In  his  letter.  Kambeze  Etemad  de- 
scribes how  his  famlflj'  and  community, 
while  living  in  Iran,  were  victims  of 
persecution  and  discrimination.  Kam- 
beze asks  that  we  in  Congress,  and 
indeed  all  Americans,  try  to  better  un- 
derstand the  plight  of  the  Baha'is  in 
Iran  and  work  to  improve  their  lives  in 
that  country. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist regime  took  over  in  1979, 
more  than  160  Bahais— including 
women  and  teenagers— have  been  exe- 
cuted. Thousands  have  been  arrested, 
denied  jobs,  and  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  only  because  they  are 
from  the  Baha'i  religious  faith.  We 
must  continue  to  condemn  these  atroc- 
ities. 

I  ask  that  Kambeze 's  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  State  Department  in  support 
of  my  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  opposing  the 
persecution  of  members  of  the  Baha'i 
religion  by  the  Government  of  Iran. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  9.  1984. 
H.  John  Heinz  III. 

20th   Floor.    Federal   Building,    100  Liberty 
Avenue.  Ptttsburgh.  PA. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  My  name  is  Kam- 
beze Etemad  from  Villanova.  Pa.  I  am  a 
senior  at  Harnton  High  School  in  Rose- 
mont.  Pa.  I  am  an  Iranian,  bom  in  the 
United  States.  My  family  and  I  are  members 
of  the  Baha'i  Community.  As  a  Baha'i  and 
of  Iranian  heritage,  my  family  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran.  I  have  noticed  the  nations 
growing  awareness  of  their  plight  and  I  still 
feel  that  p)eople  do  not  understand  its  impli- 
cations or  realize  the  reaction  it  demands. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  exposed  to  the 
plight  of  the  Iranian  Baha'is  who  have  suf- 
fered brutal  persecution  in  their  native 
land.  About  150  Baha'is  have  been  fired 
from  jobs,  dismissed  from  schools,  evicted 
from  their  villages  to  flee  to  the  hostile 
mountains  of  Iran,  had  pensions  cut  and 
marriages  nullified,  among  many  other  de- 
liberate and  systematic  forms  of  oppression. 
Recently  170  more  Baha'is  were  jailed  and 
all  Baha'i  institutions  and  gatherings  de- 
clared illegal,  all  because  these  people  are 
Baha'is. 


Many  nations  including  the  U.S..  Canada. 
Australia.  Germany.  England,  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  United  Nations  have 
passed  resolutions  condemning  this  persecu- 
tion. But  aside  from  putting  Iran  in  the  po- 
litical spotlight,  this  has  little  effect  on  the 
actions  of  the  Iranian  government,  simply 
because  it  doesn't  seem  to  care  what  other 
nations  feel  or  say.  It  is  time  that  a  more  ef- 
fective protest  be  made  against  the  heinous 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 

The  people  in  this  country,  who  often 
complain  over  a  speeding  ticket  or  bemoan  a 
stolen  stereo,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
truly  awful  tribulations  which  the  Baha'is 
have  had  to  bear.  We  in  this  country  don't 
understand  what  it  means  to  have  our  arms 
hacked  off  deliberately;  or  to  have  school- 
mates kill  a  Baha'i  studftnt  with  penknives, 
deliberately.  We  don't  know  what  it's  like  to 
be  dragged  out  of  our  homes  by  a  mob,  liter- 
ally torn  to  pieces  and  then  consigned  to 
flames,  deliberately.  We  have  never  come 
close  to  having  our  wives  murdered  immedi- 
ately after  she  has  given  birth,  or  having 
our  husband's  head  delivered  to  us  in  a  bag 
by  elated  clergymen.  Moreover,  we  seem  not 
to  realize  that  this  is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  Baha'is  since  1844.  up 
until  1984!— only  because  these  people  have 
chosen  to  believe  in  the  world  uniting  prin- 
ciples of  the  Baha'i  Faith. 

Few  people  in  the  world  can  understand 
what  it  means  to  give  up  one's  life  rather 
than  his  commitment  to  a  spiritual  truth, 
standard,  or  belief.  One  does  not  realize 
that  these  Baha'is  would  rather  give  their 
lives  than  recant  their  faith,  because  their 
faith  is  the  source  and  meaning  of  their 
lives.  Because  we  are  unable  to  understand 
this,  many  of  us  may  call  it  fanaticism  or  in- 
sanity. But  we  really  cannot  pass  that  kind 
of  judgment  until  we  investigate  the  stupen- 
dous claims  and  principles  which  the  Baha'i 
Faith  espouses.  Then,  we  might  be  able  to 
catch  a  glimse  of  the  certitude  which  these 
staunch  people  possess  as  they  willingly 
spill  their  lifeblood  for  their  faith.  And  even 
then,  we  will  not  have  the  capacity  to  fully 
understand  or  pass  judgment  on  their  ac- 
tions. But  still— it  is  only  fair  that  we  try  to 
understand— and  investigate. 

[Another]  Baha'i  teaching  has  laid  bare 
one  of  Iran's  most  vulnerable  injustices;  the 
clergymen's  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of 
the  ignorant  masses.  Baha'u'Uah  proclaimed 
that  every  person  must  independently  inves- 
tigate the  truth  of  his  convictions.  Under 
this  principle,  a  person  is  not  a  Baha'i 
simply  because  his  parents  were— he  must 
investigate,  and  consciously  choose  for  him- 
self if  he  wants  to  be  a  Baha'i.  And  this  is 
evident  today,  for  the  Baha'i  Faith  is  not 
exclusive  to  any  nationality,  race,  intellectu- 
al, capacity,  or  socio-economical  status.  For 
the  first  time  in  religious  history,  the  origi- 
nal, authenticated  hand  written  scriptures 
of  a  world  religion  have  been  preserved,  and 
the  Baha'i  writings  have  been  translated 
into  over  600  languages  and  dialects.  So  all 
people  are  obliged  to  read  them  for  them- 
selves and  get  what  they  can  get  out  of 
them.  The  Baha'i  Faith  has  no  clergy  and 
no  one  may  impose  his  interpretation  on 
someone  else.  This,  of  course,  sparked  the 
jealously  and  fear  of  the  Iranian  clergy,  for 
this  principle  would  take  away  their  abused 
and  corrupt  slanglehold  over  the  ignorant 
people,  who  now  desired  to  learn  and  to 
think  for  themselves. 

And  so  the  clergy  lashed  out  at  the 
Baha'is.  as  they  still  do.  only  now  the  perse- 
cution seems  to  be  more  obvious,  fierce,  and 
even  legal.  By  twisting  the  basic  principles 


of  the  Baha'i  Faith,  they  have  conjured  up 
"reasons  "  to  oppress  the  Baha'is.  One  such 
example  is  the  civil  nullification  of  Baha'i 
marriages.  The  Baha'i  Faith  teaches  the 
equality  of  men  and  women,  an  idea  hardly 
accepted  in  Iran  today,  much  less  in  the 
mid-I800's.  Oi,e  action  taken  by  Baha'i 
women  to  proclaim  this  principle  was  to  not 
wear  the  traditional  veil  over  the  face  (and 
in  fact,  it  was  a  Baha'i  woman  who  was  the 
first  to  deliberately  unveil  herself  in  front 
of  many  Iranian  men.  and  one  day  she  will 
be  venerated  as  one  of  the  first  and  greatest 
advocates  of  "women's  "  lib).  Because  of  this 
principle  and  this  action.  Baha'i  marriages 
have  been  nullified.  Baha'i  wives  considered 
prostitutes,  and  Baha'i  children  branded  as 
illegitimate. 

The  government  of  Iran  has  declared 
Baha'is  as  enemies  of  Islam  when  in  fact 
the  Baha'i  Faith  confirms  the  teachings  of 
Muhammad  and  extols  Him  more  than  any 
other  non-Muslim  religion  of  the  world. 
Moveover,  for  a  Baha'i.  to  deny  one  Prophet 
would  mean  to  deny  the  validity  of  every 
other  Prophet.  including  Baha'u'Uah. 
Baha'is  are  accused  of  being  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  Iran  when  in  fact  Baha'u'Uah 
glorified  His  native  land,  enjoined  obedience 
to  government  on  His  believers,  and  raised 
the  importance  of  work  and  industriousness 
to  the  rank  of  worship.  Baha'is  have  been 
accused  as  agents  of  Zionism  and  British  im- 
perialism when  in  fact  Baha'u'Uah  was  ban- 
ished to  Palentine  (ironically  by  the  king  of 
Iran),  passed  away  there,  and  His  resting 
place  was  made  the  center  of  pilgrimage  for 
Baha'is  all  over  the  world— long  before  the 
State  of  Israel  was  establishe(i.  Moreover, 
Baha'is  are  obliged  to  remain  uninvolved  in 
any  form  of  political,  secret,  or  subversive 
activity.  It  is  obvious  that  the  accusations 
raised  against  the  Baha'is  are  totally  base- 
less and  that  the  Baha'is  have  simply 
become  national  scapegoaLs  and  victims  of 
rampant  prejudice.  But  why?  Why  are  these 
distortions,  false  accusations,  and  prejudices 
(among  many,  many  others)  the  sole  basis 
for  the  brutal  persecution  of  Iran's  Baha'i 
citizens?  Simply  because  Iran  couldn't  (and 
still  can't)  handle  the  progressive,  rational 
and  ecumenical  principles  of  the  Baha'i 
Faith. 

And  therein  lies  the  source  of  our  effec- 
tive protest  against  Iran's  hypocrisy,  bigotry 
and  fanaticism.  This  is  none  other  than  for 
us.  as  a  nation  and  as  a  world,  to  show  the 
validity  of  these  principles— show  that  the 
world  can  handle  them  even  if  Iran  can't. 
The  Baha'i  Faith  was  revealed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity,  the  survival  of  the  planet, 
and  unification  of  the  world.  It  offers  the 
teachings,,  morals,  and  institutional  frame- 
work which  will  achieve  and  safeguard  both 
the  development  of  a  world  civilization  and 
giant  leap  in  humanity's  spiritual  evolution. 
And  with  these  principles,  the  Baha'i  Faith 
also  offers  humanity  a  tremendous  and  un- 
paralleled challenge.  It  challenges  every  in- 
stitution, race,  nation,  religion— every 
human  heart— to  diligently  work  for  the 
survival  of  the  human  race  and  the  prosper- 
ity thereof.  It  asks  all  unbiased,  conscien- 
tious minds,  free  from  the  dross  of  precon- 
ception, to  investigate  the  principles  it  advo- 
cates, regardless  of  one's  background. 

And  now— today— this  challenge  has  yet 
another  and  more  immediate  meaning  and 
significance  to  the  people  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  free  world.  For  by  investigating,  eventu- 
ally acknowledging,  and  by  our  actions  re- 
vealing the  truth,  pertinence  and  validity  of 
these  principles,  we  can  effectively  rally 
against  the  inhumanity  which  today  guides 


the  actions  of  the  Iranian  government.  For 
by  living  up  to  these  ideals,  while  we  bring 
the  planet  closer  and  closer  to  its  glorious 
destiny— its  unification  into  the  world  com- 
monwealth—we will  also  be  putting  interna- 
tional peer  pressure  on  our  intransigent 
peer.  But  this  change  and  protest  must 
begin  in  our  hearts,  minds,  with  our  investi- 
gation, and  through  our  actions.  And  there's 
no  better  place,  or  perhaps  no  other  place  to 
start  than  with  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
American  people. 
Respectfully. 

Kambeze  Etemad. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC.  April  3,  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  S.  Con.  Res.  86,  introduced  by  Senator 
Heinz  and  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  persecution  of  members 
of  the  Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

The  Department  enthusiastically  supports 
the  Resolution.  As  you  know,  we  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Baha'i  community 
in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Iranian  Revolution  to  seek  ways  of  miti- 
gating the  treatment  received  by  Bahais  in 
Iran.  We  concur  in  the  American  Baha'is 
opinion  that  world  publicity  generated  by 
resolutions  in  multi-lateral  bodies  and  in  the 
international  media  serves  as  a  brake  on  the 
Iranian  regime  and  prevenUs  even  more 
egregious  actions  that  might  be  taken  out  of 
the  glare  of  world  publicity.  Congressional 
actions  like  Senator  Heinz'  resolution  gener- 
ate publicity  and  are  therefore  wholeheart- 
edly welcomed  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Department  of  State  has  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  efforts  in  inter- 
national fora  such  as  the  UN  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  condemning  Iran  for  its 
persecution  of  Baha'is.  We  have  not  taken 
the  lead  internationally  because  of  our 
belief,  shared  by  the  Bahais.  that  such 
action  would  be  counter-productive.  This 
position  is  due  to  the  Iranian  regime's  tend- 
ency to  charge  that  the  Baha'is  are  a  fifth 
column  of  American  agents  in  Iran,  and 
that  U.S.  interest  in  them  is  not  solely  based 
on  humanitarian  concerns.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  Iranian  regime  distinguishes  be- 
tween Congre.ssional  statements  and  actions 
and  those  of  the  Administration.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  believe  publicity  gener- 
ated in  Congress  is  helpful,  while  a  lead  role 
by  the  Administration  in  international  fora 
would  not  be. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative 
I  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs.m 


MEAD-PHOENIX  PROJECT  TAX 
ISSUE— SECTION  722  OF  H.R.  4170 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
raise  an  issue  of  concern  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  my 
California  and  Arizona  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  regard- 
ing provisions  in  section  722  of  H.R. 
4170    that     if    not    modified    would 


threaten  an  energy  project  very  im- 
portant to  the  States  of  California  and 
Arizona. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Mead-Phoenix 
Transmission  Line  Project,  a  joint 
project  which  will  directly  benefit  the 
California  municipalities  of  Los  Ange- 
les, Anaheim,  Azusa,  Banning,  Bur- 
bank,  Colton.  Glendale,  Pasadena, 
Riverside,  Vernon,  Santa  Clara,  Red- 
ding, and  the  Modesto  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. In  addition,  it  will  also  benefit 
the  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural 
Improvement  and  Power  District  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  and  the  Western  Area 
Piiwer  Administration  (Western)  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  West- 
ern has  a  20  percent  entitlement  share 
of  the  project. 

The  tax  issue  raised  in  section  722  is 
whether  or  not  the  participation  of 
the  Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion in  this  project  constitutes  an  indi- 
rect guarantee  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 
issues  that  would  be  used  to  finance 
the  total  project.  Under  section  722. 
an  obligation  is  "federally  guaranteed" 
if,  among  other  things,  "the  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  on  such  obliga- 
tion is  otherwise  indirectly  guaranteed 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof." 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  raise  this 
issue  in  the  Senate  even  though  the 
Senate  tax  bill  does  not  include  such 
provisions,  which  would  be  adverse  to 
the  project,  is  because  this  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  resolved  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  II  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  compelled  to  bring 
this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  some  sort  of  clarification  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  legal  cloud 
hovering  over  this  project. 

At  the  request  of  Western,  the  struc- 
ture now  in  place  for  financing  con- 
struction of  the  Mead-Phoenix  Project 
provides  for  the  Southern  California 
Public  Power  Authority  (SCPPA)  to  fi- 
nance construction  costs  on  behalf  of 
the  project  participants,  including 
Western,  on  a  combined  basis  using  an 
accepted  tax-exempt  financing  ap- 
proach. SCPPA  would  do  this  by  issu- 
ing long-term  tax-exempt  bonds.  West- 
ern's transmission  service  contract  will 
require  Western  to  pay  over  time,  and 
subject  to  periodic  congressional  ap- 
propriations, its  proportionate  share 
of  SCPPA 's  costs  of  the  Mead-Phoenix 
project,  including  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  the  long-term  boncis  issued 
by  SCPPA  to  finance  the  project. 
Under  section  722(c),  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  if  SCPPA  finances  on 
behalf  of  Western,  SCPPA  will  be 
unable  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  the  Mead- 
Phoenix  project. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  California  and  Arizona  public 
entities  involved,  a  significant  factor 


in  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
Mead-Phoenix  project  is  the  availabil- 
ity of  tax-exempt  financing.  Without  a 
doubt,  this  legal  cloud  would  seriously 
impact  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

This  project  is  a  high  voltage  direct 
current  transmission  line  between  the 
Hoover  Dam  area  and  the  Phoenix 
area  which  will  enable  these  public  en- 
tities to  make  economic  energy  pur- 
chases and  transfers  between  the  two 
States  through  increased  transmission 
capacity  as  well  as  for  Western  to 
meet  its  energy  delivery  requirements 
to  its  wholesale  customers  as  required 
by  Federal  law.  In  the  final  analysis, 
our  consumers  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  of  the 
local  financial  commitments  already 
made  on  this  project  which  since  1982 
have  amounted  to  $14.1  million  in 
notes  issued  to  finance  its  develop- 
ment and  related  costs.  The  prelimi- 
nary estimates  of  construction  costs  of 
the  project  is  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  set 
forth,  I  would  urge  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  review  this  issue  prior  to  the 
conference  on  the  tax  bill  and  to  let  us 
know  how  we  can  resolve  what  is  a 
technical  matter  but  of  significant 
consequence  to  a  number  of  us  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona.* 


REPEATING  HISTORY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
philosopher,  George  Santayana,  once 
said  that  "those  who  do  not  learn 
from  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it."  It  is  too  bad  that  Santayana  is  not 
alive  today  and  advising  the  President 
on  Central  America.  For  if  he  were,  he 
might  be  able  to  help  Mr.  Reagan 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors 
who  tarnished  the  image  of  the  United 
States  by  allying  the  greatest  democ- 
racy the  world  has  seen  with  tyrants 
destined  to  be  rejected  by  their  own 
people. 

The  Newport  Daily  News  addressed 
this  issue  in  a  very  perceptive  editorial 
published  on  April  7.  The  editorial  re- 
counts how  Imperial  Germany  was 
dragged  to  destruction  by  a  slavish 
commitment  to  a  weak  and  foolish 
allv,  Austria-Hungary,  and  how  in 
more  recent  times  the  United  States 
has  acted  against  its  owti  interests  by 
backing  dictators  of  the  likes  of 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  in  Vietnam  and  Anas- 
tasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua.  As  we 
debate  the  American  commitment  in 
Central  America,  both  we  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  do  well  to  heed  the 
historical  lessons  which  the  Daily 
News  has  so  eloquently  recalled  for  us, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Daily  News  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  editorial  follows: 
tProm  the  Newport  (RI)  Daily  News.  Apr.  7. 
1984] 
Prestige  Tarnished  by  Backing  Wrong 

Regimes 
History  abounds  in  parallels.  Just  seventy 
years  ago.  another  powerful  state  wrestled 
with  a  problem  that  was  to  affect  her  de- 
struction. The  state  was  Imperial  Germany, 
and  the  problem  was  its  ally,  the  ramshack- 
le Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy. 

Austria-Hungary  was  a  nation  kept  to- 
gether by  Scotch  tape,  bobby  pins  and  li- 
brary paste.  It  was  governed  under  a  dual 
parliamentary  system  based  in  the  twin  cap- 
itals of  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  ruling 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  were  not  especial- 
ly fond  of  each  other.  They  oversaw  a  con- 
glomeration of  essentially  unhappy  Serbs. 
Croatians.  Slovenes.  Czechs.  Slovaks.  Ruth- 
enians,  Russians.  Poles.  Italians.  Roma- 
nians. Jews  and  others— most  of  them  anx- 
ious to  establish  ethnic  nations  of  their 
own. 

It  was  the  age  of  nationalism.  Within  the 
previous  45  years,  neighboring  Germany 
and  Italy  had  achieved  nationhood.  The 
Astro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  further 
cursed  by  the  existence  to  her  south  of  a 
lusty  Slavic  state.  Serbia,  which  was  anxious 
to  tear  away  Vienna's  south  Slavic  peoples 
from  her.  Actually,  the  only  thing  holding 
Austria-Hungary  together  was  its  aged  Em- 
peror-King Franz  Josef  II. 

As  late  as  May.  1914.  the  year  World  War 
I  was  to  begin,  the  German  ambassador  to 
Vienna  wondered  "whether  it  really  pays  to 
bind  ourselves  so  tightly  to  this  phantasm 
of  a  state  which  is  cracking  in  every  direc- 
tion." His  fears  were  based  on  reality.  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  were  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (third 
partner  Italy  was  considered  of  doubtful 
loyalty).  Arrayed  against  this  grouping  was 
the  Triple  Entente  of  Imperial  Russia. 
Prance  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  fate 
ful  year,  things  were  becoming  ever  more 
ominous. 

How  prophetic  did  the  German  ambassa- 
dor's words  prove  to  be!  Within  a  month, 
the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  thrones 
and  his  wife  were  assassinated  in  the  Austri- 
an city  of  Sarejevo  by  a  Serbian  patriot. 
Within  two  months.  Austria  was  at  war  with 
Serbia.  This  was  the  first  step  in  a  Triple 
Alliance-Triple  Entente  showdown  (Italy 
eventually  joined  the  conflict  on  the  En- 
tente side).  The  war  broke  up  Austria-Hun- 
gary, finished  Imperial  Germany  and 
turned  Russia  from  a  tsarist  autocracy  into 
a  communist  dictatorship. 

But  before  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict 
widened  into  a  general  war.  much  agonizing 
took  place  in  Berlin.  While  most  highly- 
placed  Germans  acknowledged  the  hopeless 
decay  of  their  Austrian  ally,  they  failed  to 
agree  on  a  solution  short  of  war.  The  view 
expressed  in  a  note  from  the  foreign  minis- 
try to  the  German  ambassador  to  London 
was  to  prevail. 

In  support  of  Vienna's  warlike  stance,  the 
ministry  note  acknowledged  that  while  the 
Dual  Monarchy  'could  not  be  maintained 
forever,  "  the  maintenance  of  Austria  is  a 
"necessity  for  us."  And  so,  in  giving  this 
support  to  her  ally.  Germany— the  strong- 
er—became the  horse,  and  Austria— the 
weaker— became  the  rider.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Us  Germany  succeeded  in  bringing  dowTi 
both  herself  and  her  partner. 

We  see  a  parallel  today  in  the  disastrous 
American  foreign  policy  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  We  staked  virtually  all  our  prestige 
and  the  morale  of  our  armed  forces  in  de- 
fense of  a  South  Vietnamese  regime  detest- 
ed by  its  people.  We  failed  to  learn  a  lesson 
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there  but  have  since  pursued  policies  in  sup- 
port of  regimes  similarly  unpopular.  We 
backed  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nicara- 
gua and  lost  out.  We  backed  a  weak  Amin 
Gemayel  in  a  fragmented  Lebanon  and  lost 
out.  We  continue  to  back  a  repressive 
regime  in  El  Salvador  to  no  effect. 

Despite  all  the  fine  talk  of  free  elections 
and  optimistic  words  out  of  Washington, 
the  current  crowd  in  El  Salvador  cannot 
possibly  bring  peace  to  that  unhappy  land. 
And  it  does  not  matter  who  the  president 
is— whether  it  be  Roberto  d'Aubuisson.  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  or  any  combination  or  re- 
cycling of  these  men  and  others  who  have 
brought  that  unhappy  land  to  its  current 
status. 

Once  again,  we  have  staked  our  prestige 
and  strength  on  hated  regimes  doomed  to 
failure.  As  each  of  these  falls,  our  own 
standing  in  the  world  is  weakened  just  a 
little  more. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  in  a  world 
aflame  with  nationalism? 

May  we  suggest  that  we  allow  these  differ- 
ent peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies, 
and  that  we  stand  by  ready  to  help  and 
assist  whatever  popular  regimes  emerge  to 
put  their  countries  back  on  their  feet.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  far  wiser  course  than  to 
continually  link  the  United  States  and  its 
great  democratic  tradition  to  the  likes  of 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Anastasio  Somoza.  Amin 
Gemayel.  Ferdinand  Marcos,  and  Roberto 
d'Aubuisson  and  his  notorious  death 
squads.* 


LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  important  course  being 
offered  by  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Hartford.  CT.  The  course, 
taught  by  Parents  Anonymous  of  Con- 
necticut, focuses  on  the  problems 
facing  latchkey  children  or  those  who 
must  look  after  themselves  when  they 
return  home  from  school.  The  stu- 
dents taking  this  course  include  not 
only  parents  working  at  Phoenix 
Mutual  but  also  their  children. 

As  I  discovered  during  the  first 
policy  forum  of  the  Senate  Children's 
Caucus  last  June,  the  risks  latchkey 
children  face  are  many.  They  range 
from  injury  and  sexual  assault  to  bore- 
dom and  loneliness.  Some  latchkey 
children  may  lose  incentive  to  do  well 
in  school.  Others  may  fall  prey  to  de- 
linquent activities.  The  recent  rash  of 
fires  across  the  country  involving  chil- 
dren alone  at  home  should  alert  us  to 
the  real  dangers  facing  latchkey  chil- 
dren. 

Latchkey  children  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  face  risks.  Working  parents 
are  often  anxious  from  3  p.m.  until 
closing  time,  facing  diminished  con- 
centration and  productivity.  They  may 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
phone,  checking  to  see  if  their  chil- 
dren arrived  home  safely  from  school 
and  then  rechecking. 

Phoenix  Mutual  is  the  first  major 
corporation  in  the  country  to  offer  a 
self-care  course  for  the  children  of  its 
employees.  In  addition.  Phoenix 
Mutual  assists  working  parents  and 
their  children  by  offering  employees 
flexible    hours,    liberal    vacation    and 


leave  time  policy  and  comprehensive 
child  care  information  and  counseling. 
As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Chil- 
dren's  Caucus,    I    commend    Phoenix 
Mutual    and   Parents   Anonymous   of 
Connecticut  for  their  fine  leadership 
in  assisting  working  parents  and  their 
children.     With     estimates     of     the 
number  of  latchkey  children  in  this 
country  ranging  anywhere  from  4  mil- 
lion to  15  million.  Phoenix  Mutual  and 
Parents  Anonymous  in  my  State  have 
set  a  notable  example  worthy  of  dupli- 
cation from  Maine  to  California.  I  ask 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  about 
Phoenix  Mutual  s  self -care  course  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19.  19841 
Course  for  "Latchkey"  Children  and 
Parents 
(By  Glenn  Collins) 
Hartford.    March    17.— The    question    is 
every  parent's  nightmare,  but  it  was  raised 
matter-of-factly  enough  in  the  room  full  of 
children: 

"Problem:  You  are  walking  home  alone 
from  school  and  you  think  that  a  man  in  a 
car  is  following  you.  "  Evie  Herrmann-Keel- 
ing read  from  her  work  sheet,  as  11  children 
followed  the  question  on  their  own  printed 
sheets.  "What  would  you  do?  (A)  Stand  still 
and  .see  what  he  does.  (B)  Walk  quickly 
home  and  lock  yourself  in  the  house.  (C) 
Walk  to  a  neighbor's  home  and  stay  there. 
iD)  Stop  and  ask  the  person  what  he  wants. 
(E)  Other." 

"Well."  Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling  asked, 
"what  do  you  think?  " 

A  hand  shot  up.  and  Mrs.  Herrmann-Keel- 
ing called  on  Kristin,  an  11-year-old.  "I 
think  that  if  you  go  to  a  neighbor's  hou.se, 
well,  an  adult  you  know  will  be  there— and 
they  can  help  if  you  need  it."  She  paused 
for  a  moment.  'But  if  you  go  home  and  lock 
yourself  in  the  house,  you  could  be  fol- 
lowed, and  there  might  not  be  anyone  there 
to  help  you." 

A  murmur  of  voices  signaled  agreement 
from  the  children,  all  of  Svhom  were  be- 
tween 9  and  13  years  old.  They  began  talk- 
ing animatedly,  and  soon  agreed  that  to 
"Stop  and  ask  the  person  what  he  or  she 
wants"'  was  a  very,  very  bad  idea  indeed. 

It  was  a  typical  exchange  in  the  weekly 
courses  for  "latchkey  "  children  run  by  Mrs. 
Herrmann-Keeling,  executive  director  of 
Parents  Anonymous  of  Connecticut.  What 
made  the  session  unusual  was  that  it  took 
place  in  the  office  of  a  large  corporation— 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny—and was  offered  free  to  the  company's 
1.900  employees  in  the  Hartford  area. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such  course  of- 
fered by  a  major  corporation  and  is  one 
manifestation  of  a  recent  trend  toward  the 
participation  of  growing  numbers  of  parents 
in  family-education  programs  provided  by 
their  employers. 

The  course  of  five  90-mlnute  sessions  at 
Phoenix  Mutual  is  intended  to  make  both 
children  and  parents  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems—and the  opportunities  for  growth— 
that  confront  millions  of  American  families 
who  have  "latchkey  "  children,  those  who 
spend  time  not  directly  supervised  by  a 
parent  or  adult. 

Studies  have  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 4  and  10  million  such  children,  but 
there  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  phe- 
nomenon. Since  the  term  "latchkey  child  " 
has  become  something  of  a  pejorative.  Par- 
ents Anonymous  and  other  groups  prefer 


the  term  "self  care"  to  describe  children 
who  are  on  their  own.  usually  after  school. 
These  children  are  the  shock  troops  of  a 
family  revolution  that  has  seen  a  dramatic 
Increase  In  two-career  marriages  and  single- 
parent  families.  Although  only  19  percent  of 
mothers  were  working  in  1947,  58  percent  of 
all  mothers  with  children  under  18  were  in 
the  work  force  by  1980. 

"It's  very  logical  to  approach  the  problem 
of  latchkey  children  through  the  work 
place,"  said  Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling.  "Cor- 
porations are  the  very  places  where  parents 
most  need  this  .service.  It's  very  Important 
for  companies  to  be  supportive  of  families." 

A  small  but  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
corporations  accept  that  premise,  including 
companies  as  varied  as  Bankers  Trust. 
Exxon.  Philip  Morris  and  Phoenix  Mutual. 
They  have  been  hosts  to  a  variety  of  parent- 
education  programs,  have  offered  referrals 
to  local  social-service  agencies  and  have  es- 
tablished child-care  networks  among  em- 
ployees. 

"At  most  companies,  from  3  p.m.  on.  said 
Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling,  "there  is  much 
covert  telephoning  going  on.  Parents  feel 
they  have  to  call  to  see  if  their  children  are 
safe.  Yet  it's  so  silly  for  this  kind  of  thing  to 
have  to  be  underground.  The  more  support- 
ive the  company  can  be  of  family  life,  the 
more  productive  workers  will  be." 

"We  felt  that  if  we  could  ease  parents' 
anxiety  at  work."  said  Cynthia  Williams. 
Phoenix  Mutual's  director  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  "then  we'd  have  more 
productive  parents  who  would  spend  more 
quality  time  at  the  office.  " 

Mrs.  Williams  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  program  to  the  company  after  Mi- 
chael Yanke.  a  second  vice  president  at 
Phoenix  Mutual  who  is  on  the  board  of  Par- 
ents Anonymous,  heard  about  the  latchkey 
course.  "Some  issues  are  just  hard  for  par- 
ents to  talk  about  with  their  children.  "  he 
said.  'Parents  don't  want  to  scare  them  un- 
necessarily. I  wish  that  every  parent  could 
have  this  program  available  to  their  child." 

The  first  session  of  the  latchkey  course  is 
for  parents  alone.  "Some  parents  just  aren"t 
aware  that  their  kids  may  be  scared."'  said 
Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling.  "A  lot  of  kids  feel 
lonely,  too— they  are  told  not  to  answer  the 
phone,  not  to  go  to  the  door  and  not  to  have 
friends  over— so  some  feel  they  are  prison- 
ers in  their  own  homes." 

Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling  said  that  Parents 
Annoymous  did  not  want  parents  to  use 
"the  existence  of  thus  program  to  give  them 
permission  to  leave  their  kids  alone  after 
school."  "But  for  many  families,  financial 
necessity  gives  them  little  choice."  she 
added,  "and  others  are  unable  to  make  ade- 
quate child-care  arrangements. "  The  course 
is  limited  to  children  age  9  and  older,  be- 
cause "I  don't  think  its  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren under  9  to  be  in  self-care."  Mrs.  Herr- 
mann-Keeling said. 

The  subsequent  three  sessions  of  the 
latchkey  program  are  for  children  alone. 
They  talk  about  the  workability  of  rules 
their  parents  have  established,  and  use  role- 
playing  to  learn  how  to  communicate  their 
feelings  to  parents.  In  the  classes,  they  con- 
centrate on  home  safety  and  also  discuss 
the  possibility  of  sexual  assault. 
answering  the  door 

"We  try  to  help  children  understand  that 
they  have  the  right  to  say  no  to  an  adult 
when  they  are  touched  In  a  way  that  they 
do  not  like. "  she  added.  Children  are  taught 
how  to  answer  the  door  (  "Look  out  the 
window  and  see  if  it's  someone  you  know; 
never  let  a  stranger  In")  and  how  to  answer 
the  telephone  ("Never  tell  a  phone-caller 
that  you're  home  alone;  say   your  parent 
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sage"). 

Parents  Anonymous  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization  that  sponsors  public  education 
about  child  abuse  and  neglect.  It  runs  self- 
help  groups  for  parents  who  need  assistance 
in  dealing  with  these  problems  and  provides 
services  to  children  who  have  been  abused 
or  neglected.  The  group  counts  40.000  fami- 
lies in  1.400  chapters  worldwide.  34  of  which 
are  in  Connecticut. 

To  enable  the  Connecticut  chapters  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  latchkey  children. 
Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling  turned  to  an  educa- 
tional program  developed  by  the  Kansas 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 
called  the  "Im  in  Charge"  project.  The 
final  session  of  the  "I'm  in  Charge"  series 
brings  parents  and  children  together  to  dis- 
cuss issues  raised  during  the  previous  class- 
es. 

"We  want  to  change  rules  that  may  not  be 
working,  so  that  kids  will  feel  more  comfort- 
able alone,  and  parents  will  feel  more  confi- 
dent of  their  children's  ability  to  be  by 
themselves."  said  Mrs.  Herrmann-Keeling. 

The  positive  aspect  of  "self-care."  she 
said,  can  make  it  a  growth  experience  for 
families  that  develop  children's  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  involves  parents  in  monitor- 
ing the  progress  of  their  independence.  "We 
wants  parents  and  children  to  understand 
that  they  are  working  together  to  achieve  a 
common  goal.  "  said  Mrs.  Herrman-Keeling. 

Those  seeking  information  about  the  pro- 
gram should  get  in  touch  with  Parents 
Anonymous  of  Connecticut  at  60  Lorraine 
Street.  Hartford.  Conn.  06105.  telephone 
203-523-5255.« 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS.  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  2163 
AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  2956 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  would  very  much 
wish  to  go  out  now  and  we  will  be  back 
on  this.  Let  me  put  another  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  time  remaining 
until  10:30  a.m.  be  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each,  and 
that  at  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
at  which  time  the  DAmato  amend- 
ment will  be  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances.  I  urge  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  consider  that  we 
were  in  late  last  night  until  about 
11:15  p.m.,  and  it  is  about  10  p.m.  now. 
and  I  suggest  that  we  go  out  and  that 
we  resume  this  debate  in  the  morning 
at  10:30  a.m.  as  has  now  been  arranged 
under  the  unanimous  consent  request. 


Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
before  that  is  done,  could  the  majority 
leader  indicate  what  he  anticipates  on 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
What  I  hope  we  can  do  as  early  as  pos- 
sible is  finish  the  Finance  Committee 
portion  of  this  bill.  I  had  some  slight 
hope  that  we  could  do  that  tonight.  It 
is  now  clear  we  cannot.  But  I  would 
guess  that  we  should  be  able  to  finish 
this  section  of  the  bill  by  tomorrow 
evening,  and  I  hope  by  late  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  announced  earlier  in 
the  week.  I  guess  yesterday  and  today, 
that  it  would  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  further  on  this  bill  than 
the  disposition  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee portion  before  we  go  out  for 
the  Easter  break. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand now  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  agreed  to  this  arrangement 
and  if  no  one  else  wishes  to  speak  at 
this  moment,  and  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  just  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
9:51  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  12,  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  11,  1984: 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Edward  Noonon  Ney.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28. 
1985. 

Department  of  State 

Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Barrington  King,  of  Georgia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Brunei. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  career 
Ambassador  In  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  of  Florida. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  Warren  Bosworth.  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


UMI 
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House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  we  thank  You  for  the  .saint.s 
and  heroes  of  days  past  whose  noble 
deeds  and  faithfulness  have  been  an 
inspiration  for  us.  We  pray.  O  gracious 
God.  that  we  will  be  inspired  by 
women  and  men  in  our  day  who  have  a 
vision  of  righteousness,  who  have  the 
zeal  for  healing,  who  are  the  prophets 
for  justice,  who  know  compassion  and 
mercy,  and  whose  lives  are  a  daily  tes- 
timony of  grace  and  of  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  366,  nays 
21,  answered  "present  "  8,  not  voting 
38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  79] 

YEAS-366 

Ackerman 

Bereuter 

Broyhill 

Addabbo       J^ 

Herman 

Bryant 

Akaka 

Bethune 

Burton  iCAi 

Albosta 

Bevill 

Burton  <INi 

Alexander 

Biaggi 

Bvron 

Anderson 

Bilirakis 

Campbell 

Andrews  (NCi 

Bliley 

Carney 

Andrews  (TX) 

Boehlert 

Chandler 

Annunzio 

EOUBS 

Chappell 

Anthony 

Boland 

Chappie 

Archer 

Boner 

Cheney 

A-spin 

Senior 

Clarke 

AuCoin 

Bonker 

Coats 

Badham 

Borski 

Co«'lho 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Coleman  iT> 

Barnes 

Boucher 

Collins 

Banlett 

Boxer 

Conable 

Bateman 

Britt 

Conle 

Bates 

Brooks 

Cooper 

Bedell 

Broomfield 

Corcoran 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Courier 

Bennett 

Brown  iCOi 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hutto 

Natcher 

Crane.  Philip 

Hyde 

Neal 

Crockett 

Ireland 

Nielson 

D'Amours 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Daniel 

Jenkins 

O'Brien 

Dannemeyer 

John.son 

Oakar 

Darden 

Jones  (OKI 

Oberstar 

Daschle 

Jones  (TNi 

Obey 

Daub 

Kaptur 

Olin 

Davis 

Kasich 

Ortiz 

de  la  Garza 

Kastenmeier 

Owens 

Dellum.s 

Kemp 

Ox  ley 

Derrick 

Kennelly 

Packard 

DeWine 

Kildee 

Panel  ta 

Dicks 

Kindhess 

Parris 

Dingell 

Kleczka 

Pashayan 

Dixon 

Kogovsek 

Patman 

Donnelly 

Kolter 

Patterson 

Dorgan 

Kostmayer 

Pea."e 

Dowdy 

Kramer 

Pepper 

Dreier 

LaFalce 

Perkins 

Duncan 

Lagomarsino 

Petri 

Dwyer 

Latla 

Pickle 

Dyson 

Leach 

Porter 

Early 

I.»>ath 

Price 

Edgar 

Lehman  (CAi 

Pritchard 

Edwards  iCA) 

Lehman  IFL) 

Pur-sell 

Edwards  (OK) 

Levin 

Quillen 

EnKlLsh 

Levine 

Rahall 

Erdreich 

Levitas 

Rangel 

Erlenborn 

Lewis  ( CA ) 

Ratchford 

Evans  <  ID 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ray 

Pascell 

Livingston 

Regula 

Fazio 

Uoyd 

Reid 

Feighan 

Loeffler 

Richard.son 

Fiedler 

Long (LAi 

Ridge 

Fields 

Long  iMDl 

Rinaldo 

Pish 

Lolt 

Ritter 

nippo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roberts 

Foley 

Lujan 

Robinson 

Ford  (Mil     . 

Luken 

Rodino 

Ford(TNi 

Lungren 

Ro<' 

Fowler 

Mack 

Rogers 

Frank 

MacKay 

Ro.se 

Franklin 

Madigan 

Roslenkowski 

Frenzel 

Marke> 

Roukema 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Rowland 

Puqua 

Marriott 

Rovbal 

Garcia 

Martin  (ILi 

Rudd 

Geka.s 

Martin  (NY) 

RU.S.SO 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Sawyer 

Gilman 

Matsui 

Schaefer 

Gingrich 

Mavroules 

Soheuer 

Click  man 

Mazzoli 

Schneider 

Gonzalez 

McCain 

Schuize 

Gore 

McCandle.ss 

Schumer 

Clradison 

MeCloskey 

Seiberling 

Gramm 

McCollum 

Sen.senbrenner 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Sharp 

Green 

McDade 

Shaw 

Gregg 

McEwen 

Shelby 

Guarini 

McGralh 

Shumway 

Gunderson 

McHugh 

Shuster 

Hall.  Ralph 

McKernan 

Siljander 

Hall.  Sam 

McKinney 

Simon 

Hamilton 

McNulty 

Sisisky 

Hammer.schmidl 

Mica 

Skeen 

Han.sen  (UTi 

Michel 

Skelton 

Hartnett 

Mikulski 

Slattery 

Hatcher 

Miller  (CAi 

Smith  (FL) 

Hayes 

Mineta 

Smith  (lA) 

Hefner 

Minish 

Smith  (NEi 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Smith  iNJi 

Hightower 

Molinari 

Smith.  Denny 

Hiler 

Mollohan 

Smith.  Robert 

HillLs 

Montgomery 

Snowe 

Holt 

Moody 

Snyder 

Hopkins 

Moore 

Solarz 

Horton 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Howard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Spratt 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WAi 

Staggers 

Hubbard 

Mraz«'k 

Stangeland 

Huckaby 

Murphy 

Stark 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Stokes 

Hunter 

Myers 

Stralton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 


Clay 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Gejdenson 


Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

NAYS— 21 

Goodling 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Jacobs 

Lipinski 

Miller  (OH) 

Penny 


Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED    PRESENT' -8 


Breaux 

Carr 

Dymally 


Gaydos 
Lowery  <CA) 
Ottinger 


St  Germain 
Vandergriff 


NOT  VOTING-38 


Applegate 

Carper 

Clinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Downey 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL> 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Gephardt 


Hall  <  IN  I 

Hall  (OH) 

Hancc 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Heftel 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Lantos 

Leland 

Lent 

Lundine 

Martin  (NC) 


Mitchell 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Paul 

Roth 

Savage 

Shannon 

Towns 

Walker 

Waxman 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 


D   1120 

Mr.   SUNDQUIST   and 
of   Florida  changed 
"nay"  to  "yea.  " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


Mr.   SMITH 
their  votes  from 


an- 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  have  per- 
mission to  sit  while  the  House  is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  April  11 
and  12,  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OF  CONFEREES  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  492. 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  492)  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


URGENT       SUPPLEMENTAL       AP- 
PROPRIATION     FOR      DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Mr.    CONTE    asked   and    was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  492,  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fi.scal  1984. 

That  bill  contains:  $235  million  for 
emergency  food  a.ssistance  for  nations 
where  millions  are  facing  starvation; 
$545  million  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams: $300  million  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children:  $50  million  for  ad- 
ditional Federal  crop  insurance:  $5  bil- 
lion for  additional  agricultural  export 
credits:  and  $100  million  for  summer 
youth  employment. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  objection  of  one 
Member  would  keep  the  conferees, 
and  the  House,  from  considering  these 
important  programs. 

I  am  writing  to  my  chairman  asking 
that  he  call  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
authorize  a  motion  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, which  would  be  privileged,  and 
not  require  unanimous  consent. 

I  hope  that  he  will  provide  this  ele- 
mentary courtesy  to  the  House,  so 
that  Members  will  not  be  in  a  position 
of  leaving  for  a  week's  rece.ss.  with  no 
action  on  the.se  important  programs. 


arms  control  negotiations.  We  have  all 
seen  what  has  happened.  Arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  are  at  a  stale- 
mate. 

Both  sides  are  to  blame,  but  there 
has  been  no  arms  control  progress. 

Today,  as  last  year,  there  is  no  logic 
to  building  the  MX.  According  to  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  the  window  of 
vulnerability  which  had  been  first 
used  as  justification  for  the  MX  does 
not  exist.  While  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  land-based  ICBM's  are  vul- 
nerable to  a  first  strike,  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  our  bomber  fleet  and  our 
submarines  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
inflict  incredible  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union  should  it  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  missiles  on  one  Trident  submarine 
are  sufficient  to  destroy  every  Soviet 
city  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100.000. 

The  MX  is  now  intended  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  same  stationary  silos  that 
were  once  seen  as  unacceptable.  There 
is  no  way  to  harden  a  silo  sufficiently 
to  make  it  invulnerable  to  attack.  As 
long  as  the  next  generation  of  ICBM's 
are  placed  in  existing  silos,  no  matter 
how  much  they  are  hardened,  they 
can  be  destroyed. 

Given  the  doubts  about  the  surviv- 
ability of  the  MX.  how  could  it  possi- 
bly add  in  any  significant  way  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent?  This 
system  will  reduce  our  security,  not 
enhance  it.  We  should  this  time  reject 
the  MX. 


L_i    I  his  symbol   represents  the  time  ot  day  during  the   House  proceedings,  e.g.,  iJ   UO""   is  iiC  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  vshiih  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


WE  SHOULD  REJECT  THE  MX 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  wa^  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  arguments  which  pre- 
vailed in  last  year's  MX  debate  demon- 
strate why  it  is  lime  now  to  say  no  to 
the  MX. 

Last  year  the  administration  finally 
won  its  MX  funding  fight  by  pledging 
to  become  more  actively   involved  in 


dollar  spent  in  the  WIG  program  saved 

$3  in  direct  medical  costs.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  documented  success  and  cost 
effectiveness,  the  WIC  program  has 
continuously  been  attacked  by  the 
Reagan  administration  with  budget 
cuts  and  programmatic  changes. 
Today  we  have  the  chance  to  correct 
some  of  the  damage  made  to  WIC  in 
the  past  and  insure  that  the  program 
will  have  effective  levels  of  funding  to 
continue  its  valuable  services. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  they  have  done  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  which  is  to  come  before  the  Hou.se 
today.  This  bill  undoes  many  of  the 
detrimental  changes  imposed  by  the 
infamous  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  by  the  bill's 
increased  authorization  levels  for  the 
women,  infants,  and  children's  supple- 
mental feeding  program,  better  known 
as  WIC.  The  WIC  program  has  been 
the  model  of  a  Federal  program  that 
has  gone  far  beyond  its  original  expec- 
tations. Thousands  of  high  medical 
risk,  low-income  pregnant  women  and 
their  babies  have  benefited  from  this 
vital  program.  The  diet  supplementals 
and  nutritional  training  services  pro- 
vided by  WIC  funds  have  been  instru- 
mental in  lessening  the  incidence  of 
infant  mortality,  low  birthweight. 
mental  retardation,  and  serious  birth 
defects. 

A  study  done  several  years  ago  by 
Harvard  University  showed  that  every 


REAGAN  TURNS  OUTLAW  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unauthorized,  unjustified,  and  reckless 
use  of  power  by  this  administration  in 
Central  America  has  convinced  me 
that  war  is  not  only  possible  but  in- 
creasingly probable  before  the  year  is 
out— before  our  own  Presidential  elec- 
tion can  express  the  national  mood, 
before  the  scheduled  elections  in  Nica- 
ragua can  take  place,  and  before  the 
election  results  in  El  Salvador  can  be 
consolidated. 

The  administration  appears  to  be 
hastening  toward  war  before  democra- 
cy has  a  chance  to  work  and  while  di- 
plomacy, in  the  form  of  the  Contadora 
initiative,  is  still  being  spurned. 

The  administration  either  seeks  this 
war  deliberately  or  risks  it  through 
monumental  carelessness  in  defiance 
of  American  and  world  opinion.  It  has 
ignored  the  Congress,  disregarded 
international  law  and  repudiated  the 
counsel  of  our  ov^n  allies. 

The  President  would  be  well  advised 
to  remember  that  the  people  of  this 
land  have  constitutional  remedies  for 
lawless  behavior,  and  legislative  safe- 
guards against  catastrophes  in  foreign 
policy— and  both  can  and  may  be  in- 
voked by  this  Congress  to  avert  na- 
tional shame  and  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  copy  of  a 
letter  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  from  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
to  CIA  Director  William  Ca.sey,  which 
I  believe  sends  a  clear  message  to  the 
President  on  Congress  view  of  his 
recent  actions  in  Nicaragua: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  11.  1984] 

Goldwater  Writes  CIA  Director 
Scorching  Letter 

(The  text  of  a  letter,  dated  April  9  and 
made  available  yesterday,  from  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  Ariz.,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Intelligenct^  Committee,  to  CIA  Director 
William  J.  Casey:) 

Dear  Bill:  All  this  pa-st  weekend,  I've 
been  trying  lo  figure  out  how  I  can  most 
easily  tell  you  my  feelings  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  president  having  approved 
mining  some  of  the  harbors  of  Central 
America. 
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It  gets  down  to  one.  little,  simple  phrase:  I 
am  pissed  of fl 

I  understand  that  you  had  briefed  the 
House  on  this  matter.  I've  heard  that.  Now. 
during  the  important  debate  we  had  last 
week  and  the  week  before,  on  whether  we 
would  increase  funds  for  the  Nicaragua  pro- 
gram, we  were  doing  all  right  until  a 
member  of  the  committee  charged  that  the 
president  had  approved  the  mining.  I 
strongly  denied  that  becau.se  I  had  never 
heard  of  it.  I  found  out  the  next  day  that 
the  CIA  had.  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  president,  engaged  in  such  mining,  and 
the  approval  came  in  February! 

Bill,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad,  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  hell  of  a  quandary.  I  am 
forced  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  because  I  did  not 
know  the  facts  on  this.  At  the  same  time, 
my  counterpart  in  the  House  did  know. 

The  president  has  asked  us  to  back  his 
foreign  policy.  Bill,  how  can  we  back  his  for- 
eign policy  when  we  don't  know  what  the 
hell  he  is  doing?  Lebanon,  yes.  we  all  knew 
that  he  sent  troops  over  there.  But  mine  the 
harbors  in  Nicaragua?  This  is  an  act  violat- 
ing international  law.  It  is  an  act  of  war.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  it. 

My  simple  guess  is  that  the  House  is  going 
to  defeat  this  supplemental  and  we  will  not 
be  in  any  position  to  put  up  much  of  an  ar- 
gument after  we  were  not  given  the  infor- 
mation we  were  entitled  to  receive:  particu- 
larly, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
when  you  briefed  us  on  Central  America 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  And  the  order 
was  signed  before  that. 

I  don't  like  this.  I  don't  like  it  one  bit  from 
the  president  or  from  you.  I  don't  think  we 
need  a  lot  of  lengthy  explanations.  The 
deed  has  been  done  and.  in  the  future,  if 
anything  like  this  happens.  I'm  going  to 
raise  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  fuss  about  it  in 
public. 

Sincerely,  * 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Chairman. 


□  1130 


OASDI  TRUSTEES  REPORT 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  report  issued  last  week  by  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  old-age,  survi- 
vor and  disability  trust  funds  repre- 
sents good  news  for  all  social  security 
beneficiaries.  The  actuarial  estimates 
contained  in  the  report  indicate  that 
benefits  will  continue  to  be  paid  on 
time,  and  that  the  trust  funds  are  in 
close  actuarial  balance.  Moreover,  the 
stabilizer  provision  of  the  1983  amend- 
ments is  not  e.\pected  to  affect  the 
next  automatic  benefit  increase,  so 
beneficiaries  should  receive  their  full 
cost-of-living  increase  next  year. 

Nevertheless,  we  in  Congress  must 
remain  cautious  and  watchful.  The 
continued  well  being  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  in  this  decade  mainly  de- 
pends on  a  continued  strong  national 
economy,  and  the  margins  of  safety 
are  not  large.  We  must  constantly  be 
alert    to   any   severe   economic   down- 


turn,    and     not     allow     ourselves     to 
become  complacent  in  this  regard. 

However,  even  with  this  caution  in 
mind,  the  report  offers  reassurance  to 
present  and  future  beneficiaries  that 
despite  the  attempts  of  some  to  cast 
doubts  on  the  solvency  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  social  security  system  is 
sound  today.  Our  obligation  in  Con- 
gress is  to  -see  to  it  that  it  remains 
sound.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  trust- 
ees report  that  we  are  off  to  a  good 
start.  It  provides  the  best  evidence 
that  we  not  only  did  the  right  thing 
last  year,  but  that  we  are  a  whale  of  a 
lot  better  off  today  than  we  were 
before  we  passed  the  1983  amend- 
ments. 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE 
SAYS  IT  ALL 

fMr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  L.'iFALCE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  condemning  U.S. 
participation  in  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's harbors  says  it  all:  You.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  understand  the 
nature  or  the  consequences  of  your 
foreign  policy  decisions. 

You  almost  stumbled  into  war  in 
Lebanon;  do  not  stumble  into  war  in 
Central  America. 

You  say  we  need  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  We  do,  but  bipartisanship  is  a 
two-way  street,  not  a  one-way  street, 
and  it  must  be  based  on  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  international  law,  not 
on  violation  of  those  principles. 

We  can  only  prevail  in  Third  World 
conflicts  if  we  can  make  our  case  in 
the  court  of  world  opinion,  and  the 
World  Court  of  Justice.  Mr.  President, 
your  actions  cannot  stand  muster  in 
either  court,  which  is  why  your  own 
Republicans  have  turned  against  you: 
Howard  Baker.  Ted  Stevens,  Paul 
Laxalt,  Barry  Goldwater,  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  heed  the  advice  of 
your  closest  friends:  Change  course; 
follow  the  law;  shed  our  shame,  and 
restore  our  pride. 


A  TURNING  POINT  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  vote  last  night  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  castigating  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  is 
potentially  a  turning  point. 

The  President  has  asked  for  biparti- 
sanship in  foreign  policy.  Last  night 
he  received  a  healthy  dose  of  it.  Hope- 
fully, the  Senate  action  will  serve  to 
rein  in  a  reckless  Reagan  policy. 


There  are  several  types  of  tragedy 
lurking  in  the  administration's  ap- 
proach. One  is  the  specter  of  future 
massive  U.S.  troop  involvement  in 
Central  America  if  the  Reagan  policy 
is  carried  to  its  ultimate  logic. 

Another  is  that  the  excesses  of  this 
administration  will  prevent  a  reasoned 
dialog  on  what  is  really  going  on  in 
Central  America  and  what  are  the  real 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  must  avoid  both  tragedies.  The 
onus  is  now  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  reason. 


TAX  COMPLEXITY  ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  putting  to- 
gether what  has  got  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  volumes  of  legislation 
we  will  be  considering  in  this  Con- 
gress. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  is  a  tiny  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  reducing 
the  deficit  and  reversing  the  Reagan 
administrations  half-billion  dollar  tax 
giveaway  to  big  business. 

But  there  is  something  fundamental- 
ly wrong  with  this  bill. 

First,  it  is  a  symptom  of  what  is 
wrong  with  our  tax  system.  What  the 
American  people  need  is  a  fair  and 
simple  tax  reform  bill.  What  they  are 
getting  is  a  1.000-page  bill  and  an 
1,800-page  committee  report. 

What  they  are  getting  is  not  simplic- 
ity. There  are  special  provisions  for 
the  tax  status  of  cooking  wine.  There 
are  special  provisions  for  the  tax 
status  of  an  antiballistic  mi.ssile  site  in 
North  Dakota. 

What  they  are  getting  is  a  tax  bill 
that  resembles  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odde.ssey  and  may  as  well  have  been 
written  in  Greek. 

What  they  are  not  getting  is  a  bill 
that  makes  meaningful  reductions  in 
the  deficit,  that  eliminates  the  cum- 
bersome Tax  Code  of  the  past,  and  re- 
verses special-interest  tax  exemptions. 

This  is  not  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  This  is  the  Tax  Complexity  Act 
of  1984.  Surely  we  can  do  better  than 
this. 


NATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  MONTH 
AND  NATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  DAY 

(Mr.  DE  la  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution that  would  proclaim  July  1984 
as  National  Ire  Cream  Month  and  July 
15.  1984,  as  National  Ice  Cream  Day. 
The  resolution  would  honor  an  indus- 


try that  produces  a  product  enjoyed 
by  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Ice  cream  is  a  nutritious  and  whole- 
some food  of  which  over  887  million 
gallons  were  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  1983.  Apart  from  the  reputa- 
tion ice  cream  enjoys  as  a  dessert  and 
snack  food,  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  this  product  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  dairy  industry  and  provides  jobs 
to  thousands  of  other  people.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  statistics,  the  ice  cream 
industry  makes  use  of  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  milk  produced  by  dairy 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
sales  of  ice  cream  now  total  approxi- 
mately $3.5  million  annually. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  the  House  at  an 
early  date. 


WHAT  IS  THE  REAGAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY? 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lot  has  been  said  already  on  the  illegal 
and  ill-fated  mining  of  the  harbors  in 
Nicaragua,  done  in  secret  without  even 
informing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  Barry  Goldwater.  The 
President  in  the  meantime  has  been 
castigating  the  Congress  for  not  sup- 
porting his  foreign  policy. 

Barry  Goldwater  summed  it  up 
very  well  in  his  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
the  CIA,  he  said: 

The  President  has  asked  us  to  support  and 
defend  his  foreign  policy,  but  how  can  we 
support  his  foreign  policy  when  we  do  not 
even  know  what  it  is? 


NATIONAL  INCENTIVES  ACT 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  joined  with  Repre.sentalive  Nancy 
Johnson  and  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Incentives  Act,  a 
bill  which  dramatically  improves  the 
ways  in  which  Government,  employers, 
and  employees  deal  with  the  changing 
patterns  of  employment  as  a  result  of 
structural  changes  in  our  economy. 

The  bill  allows  displaced  workers  to 
finance  retraining  with  money  with- 
drawn tax  free  and  without  penalty, 
from  their  IRA  or  annuity  accounts. 
This  approach  builds  upon  an  existing 
private  finance  system  which  at  the 
end  of  1982  reached  over  12  million 
largely  working  class  households. 

This  bill  also  removes  the  bias  in  the 
Tax  Code  against  investment  in  train- 
ing, by  permitting  businesses  to  deduct 
from  their  tax  liability  25  percent  of 
training  costs  above  a  company's  aver- 
age for  the  last  5  years.  This  incentive 
will  generate  $4  in  private  sector  train- 
ing for  every  $1  in  lo.st  revenue. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  removes  a  dis- 
incentive against  retraining  by  allow- 
ing displaced  workers  to  participate  in 
retraining  while  they  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  propo.sal 
offers  the  best  chance  to  insure  that 
training  will  be  useful.  Decisions  re- 
garding type  and  quality  of  training 
are  best  made  by  those  who  have  a 
direct  stake  in  the  training.  Our  ap- 
proach establishes  this  link  by  putting 
into  place  incentives  that  are  triggered 
only  when  business  and  workers  decide 
for  themselves  to  finance  additional 
skills  training. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 
CARE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

<Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
gi\en  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  the  week  of  September  2, 
1984— the  first  week  of  school  for 
many  children  across  the  United 
States— as  "National  School  Age  Child 
Care  Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  society  is  changing. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  America's 
children  have  both  parents  in  the 
work  force.  Another  one  in  five  will 
spend  ai  least  a  part  of  their  child- 
hood in  a  one-parent  family.  For  many 
millions  of  school-aged  children,  these 
changes  find  them  returning  home 
from  school  to  an  empty  house,  with 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  them- 
selves between  the  end  of  their  school 
day  and  the  end  of  their  parents'  work 
day.  Such  circumstances  dispose  these 
children  to  both  physical  and  psycho- 
logical risk. 

It  is  my  hope  that  throughout  the 
first  week  of  September  the  issue  of 
before-  and  after-school  care  for  our 
Nation's  children  can  be  acknowledged 
and  addressed  by  employers,  teachers, 
neighbors,  and  parents  themselves. 
This  "Awarene-ss  Week"  provides  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  us  to  raise  our 
consciousness  *ith  regard  to  this 
issue,  to  educate  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  their 
solution.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
can  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  moving  toward  these  goals. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  A  quotation.  Mr. 
Speaker: 

In  the  real  world,  the  U.S.  is  losing  ground 
to  the  Communists  in  El  Salvador. 

To  my  friends  on  the  left.  I  say.  no; 
that  is  not  one  of  us  Reaganites;  that 
is  not  one  of  us  conservative  hard- 
liners talking;  that  is  Morton  Kon- 
dracke.  the  executive  editor  of  the  lib- 
eraj  magazine.  The  New  Republic, 
writing  in  the  April  5  Viewpoint 
column  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  American  voter  lives  in  the  real 
world,  and.  therefore,  he  knows  that 
El  Salvador,  as  well  as  Nicaragua,  are 
important  if  only  because  they  are 
neighbor  Stales.  El  Salvador  is  not 
some  place  long  ago  and  far  away.  It  is 
here,  and  it  is  now.  The  people  of  El 
Salvador  will  not  go  away.  They  may 
go  Communist  if  we  cut  off  aid,  or 
simply  neglect  to  furnish  aid,  but  they 
will  not  go  away. 

So  to  those  who  attack  the  Presi- 
dent s  Central  American  policy  as  a 
partisan  effort.  I  offer  this  invitation: 
Come  join  us  in  the  real  world,  if  you 
can  reject  your  infatuation  with  isola- 
tionism. Stop  the  phony  debate  over 
another  Vietnam.  Our  boys  are  at 
home  and  will  stay  there  as  long  as  we 
give  the  Salvadorans  the  wherewithal 
to  defend  themselves.  Stop  forcing  us 
to  lose  ground  to  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists in  Central  America.  The  Ameri- 
can voter  will  ultimately  thank  you. 
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RELIEF  NEEDED  FOR 
FERROALLOY  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  domestic  ferroalloy  industry, 
which  is  vitally  important  to  the  na- 
tional defense  base  of  this  country,  is 
being  systematically  destroyed  by  for- 
eign-government, subsidized  imports. 
These  imports  are  undermining  our 
national  .security  and  causing  losses 
which  no  industry  can  long  sustain, 
and  causing  unemployment  in  several 
States  in  this  country,  including  my 
own. 

We  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  considering  import  relief 
for  this  crucial  industry  for  nearly  3 
years,  but  no  substantial  relief  has 
been  provided.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
such  relief  will  be  provided  shortly,  so 
that  the  vital  ferroalloy  industry  may 
be  preserved. 


COME  JOIN  US  IN  THE  REAL 
WORLD 

(Mr.   LIVINGSTON   asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


MINING  OF  NICARAGUAN 
HARBORS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  criticism  has  been 
aimed  at  the  administration  because 
the  CIA  was  involved  in  helping  mine 
the  harbors  in  Nicaragua.  Was  this 
necessary''  Should  we  interdict  war 
supplies  going  into  and  coming  out  of 
Nicaragua?  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Fact  No.  1:  15,000  tons  of  Soviet  bloc 
war  materials  were  sent  to  Nicaragua 
last  year  alone,  a  60-percent  increase. 

Fact  No.  2:  There  are  102,000  sol- 
diers and  militiamen  in  the  Sandinista 
army,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  all 
the  Central  American  armies  com- 
bined, and  they  plan  to  more  than 
double  that. 

Fact  No.  3:  Umberto  Ortega,  the  De- 
fense Minister  of  Nicaragua,  said  they 
were  working  toward  revolution  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Guatemala,  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Fact  No.  4y  There  are  four  airfields 
being  enlarged  to  handle  Soviet  Mig-23 
jet  fighter  planes  in  Nicaragua. 

This  President  is  trying  to  help  Cen- 
tral American  countries  remain  free. 
The  Communists  would  take  away 
those  freedoms.  If  we  do  not  support 
our  President  on  this  issue,  the  Com- 
munists will  have  their  way  in  all  of 
Central  America  and  ultimately  we 
will  be  directly  involved  because  of 
congressional  weakness. 


PRESIDENTIAL  UNIT  CITATION 
FOR  22D  MARINE  AMPHIBIOUS 
UNIT 

'Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  days 
of  Americans  looking  down  their  noses 
at  our  servicemen  and  women  re- 
turned from  active  duty  are  over. 
Never  again  should  we  treat  our  serv- 
icemen and  women  the  way  we  treated 
them  upon  their  return  home  from 
Vietnam. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  pre.sent  to  the  22d  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  a  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  their  heroic  and  un.selfish 
service  in  Grenada  and  Lebanon.  The 
22d  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  set  an 
island  nation  free  and  helped  secure 
the  safety  of  595  American  citizeris. 
They  were  then  immediately  sent  to 
Lebanon  to  serve  the  role  as  peace- 
keepers in  that  embattled  area  of  the 
world.  The  22d  Marine  Amphibious 
Unit  -served  their  country  with  gallant- 
ry and  high  standards  and  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  very  proud  of  their  ac- 
tions. Now  after  6  months  of  active 
duty,  the  22d  is  on  their  way  home. 
Unfortunately.  14  members  of  the  unit 
will  not  be  at  the  homecoming,  for 
they  gave  their  lives  in  the  duty  of 
their  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends  and  his  country. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  imme- 
diately cosponsor  this  legislation  so 
that  the  sense  of  Congress  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  President  before  our 
troops  arrive  home. 


DISUNITY  OVER  FOREIGN 
POLICY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  axis  must  be 
jumping  for  joy  as  they  witness  our 
lack  of  unity  and  our  recriminations 
over  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  Central  American  region.  The 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  axis,  who 
themselves  command  and  control  the 
blowing  up  of  powerplants.  bridges, 
telephone  lines,  roads,  and  factories  in 
El  Salvador,  must  be  jumping  for  joy 
as  they  witness  our  lack  of  unity  over 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America. 

I  ask  the  American  people:  Do  they 
want  a  militaristic  Soviet-armed  Nica- 
ragua threatening  all  the  countries  of 
Central  America  and.  indeed,  the 
United  States  itself?  Critics  in  this 
House  talk  about  potential  for  U.S. 
troop  commitment.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  when  we  will  have  that  troop  com- 
mitment. It  is  when  those  who  them- 
selves would  fight  for  freedom,  those 
nationals  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  have  been  de.serted  by  their 
allies  in  this  country;  when  nearly  the 
entire  Central  America  region  is 
threatened  by  Soviet/Cuban  domina- 
tion, and  that,  my  colleagues,  would  be 
a  tragic  result  of  the  disunity  that  we 
show  over  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  today. 

Are  we  sleepwalking?  Can  we  not  see 
what  our  adversaries  are  trying  to  do 
to  all  the  Americas? 


KEVIN  CARRICO.  KANSAS 

WINNER  OF  VFW  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  In  the  State  of  Kan.sas,  the 
winning  speecli  was  delivered  by  Kevin 
Carrico,  a  student  at  Beloit  High 
School.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  share  the  text  of  his  speech  with 
my  colleagues. 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

They  came  in  the  night.  Their  guns 
against  the  door,  boots  stomping,  and  taking 


us  from  our  beds,  we  were  forced  into  large 
vehicles.  Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  you. 
in  your  home'' 

It  does  happen,  it  happens  in  countries 
not  so  fortunate  as  ours.  Protected,  as  we 
are.  living  in  a  democracy,  we  must  uphold 
our  constitution  and  pay  it's  successors 
debts  to  our  forerunners,  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

What  is  my  role  in  upholding  the  constitu- 
tion? How  can  I  as  a  teenager  get  involved 
and  contribute  to  our  nations  greatness?  To 
get  involved  means  to  learn,  to  live  loyalty, 
and  to  lead.  These  are  all  roles  that  I  will 
accept.  I  am  going  to  carry  on  what  you 
have  started,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

Having  had  a  chance  to  work  with  'Right 
to  Education  "  laws  in  special  education,  and 
with  lobbying  on  both  a  state  and  national 
level.  I  have  seen  our  constitution  up  clo.se. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  a  combination  of 
wi.sdom  that  suggests  not  only  our  humble 
beginning,  but  also  our  future  growth.  Our 
responsibility  begins  at  home  in  our  commu- 
nity, learning  how  our  city  council  works, 
what  I  have  to  do  to  get  input  into  school 
board  meetings,  being  active  in  student 
council  government  and  contributing  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  in  our  commu- 
nity is  only  a  beginning.  I  have  found  that 
the  community  welcomes  the  efforts  and 
concerns  of  youth,  seriously  interested  in 
learning  the  very  basics  of  how  our  constitu- 
tion works  on  a  local  level. 

But  it  need  not  stop  here.  We  can  contact 
state  senators  and  representatives  when  lob- 
bying for  a  cause,  they  listened  to  me.  they 
will  listen  to  you.  How  else  can  we  uphold 
our  constitution  if  we  arc  forever  waiting 
for  me  to  see  an  idea,  the  need  for  a  state 
commission  for  the  deaf,  worked  with,  stud- 
ied, and  finally  becoming  law  in  our  state. 
To  help  find  and  organize  information  for 
the  hearing  on  this  bill  was  to  see  a  part  of 
our  constitution  unfold  befrire  my  eyes.  We 
must  all  realize  that  when  there  is  a  need, 
there  is  a  reason  to  act.  Work  your  way 
through  the  political  roles  and  become  a 
part  of  our  government  constitution  in 
action. 

Some  people  can  not  even  feel  the  loyalty 
to  vote.  We  can  make  posters  and  encourage 
potential  voters.  It  is  a  democracy  not  com- 
munism that  will  keep  us  safe  in  a  world  of 
constant  turmoil.  Throughout  history  those 
nations  deprived  of  a  democracy  have  de- 
cayed and  disintegrated.  Our  constitution  is 
the  backbone  of  this  nation  and  it  is  my  role 
to  promote  the  freedoms  that  it  supports. 
Shirley  Temple  Black  after  having  escaped 
the  1968  revolution  in  Czechoslovakia, 
reached  freedom,  bent  down,  and  ki.ssed  the 
soil  she  so  dearly  called  America.  Must  we 
encounter  such  a  life  threatening  experi- 
ence before  we  put  a  price  on  democracy.  I 
.say  no!  By  guarding,  living,  and  protecting 
our  constitution,  we  can  show  the  world 
that  democracy  is  alive  and  well  and  here  to 
stay. 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  Zdzislaw 
Rurarz.  a  former  Polish  Ambassador  who 
defected  to  America.  'There  is  nothing 
dearer  to  man  than  freedom,  you  have  it. 
But  some  people  like  mine  do  not  have  it." 
I  ask  you  all  to  help,  together  we  can 
share  the  role  in  upholding  our  constitu- 
tion. The  fate  of  humanity  is  in  our  hands. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
492.  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE, 
1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  492)  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  492  be  instructed  to 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  '2.  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  this 
motion  to  instruct  the  Hou.se  confer- 
ees on  House  Joint  Resolution  492  to 
agree  to  four  Senate  amendments 
which  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
original  purpose  of  this  bill.  That  is.  to 
provide  a  total  of  $150  million  in  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  thousands  of 
starving  Africans.  This  would  al.so  sup- 
port an  additional  $175  million  in 
Public  Law  480  titles  I  and  III  aid. 

By  supporting  this  motion  to  in- 
struct, you  will  be  supporting  this 
original  humanitarian  intent.  The 
Senate  amendments  included  in  this 
motion  would  provide  the  remaining 
$60  million  in  food  assistance  for 
Africa  which  is  needed  to  augment  the 
$90  million  already  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  in  Public 
Law  98-248.  You  will  recall  that  we 
added  that  amount  for  food  assistance 
to  the  bill  providing  low  income  fuel 
assistance. 

On  March  6.  this  House  voted  374  to 
29  to  provide  this  $150  million  in  emer- 
gency food  aid  to  a  number  of 
drought-stricken  African  countries. 
This  motion  to  instruct  is  the  same 
vote,  and  should  be  supported  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  with  El 
Salvador  or  Nicaragua  or  any  of  the 
other  30-odd  Senate  Christmas  tree 
amendments.  They  loaded  this  bill  up 
like  the  National  Christmas  tree,  and 
it  will  be  up  to  our  House  conferees  to 
undecorate  that  sagging  hemlock.  This 


poor  little  humanitarian  bill  cannot 
carry  all  that  weight.  We  just  wanted 
to  send  some  food  to  starving  people, 
and  the  Senate  added  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  pork,  along  with  a 
few  little  items  regarding  foreign  af- 
fairs. Let  us  clean  this  up.  Support 
this  motion  to  instruct. 

Selected  Senate  amendments:  $177 
million  for  the  Bonneville  lock  and 
dam  project  for  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton: $313  million  for  the  Gallipolis 
locks  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  $14 
million  in  a  deferral  disapproval  for 
the  Cumberland  Gap  tunnel;  $1  mil- 
lion to  clean  up  toxic  waste  near 
Butte,  Mont.;  $3.4  million  to  operate  a 
building  by  the  urban  education  foun- 
dation in  Philadelphia:  and  $61,000  to 
print  "A  History  of  the  Senate." 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  desire 
time? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  this  is  news  to  me.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  what  is  involved?  I 
understood  the  Clerk  to  read  amend- 
ment No.  2. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  include  $175  million  for  titles  I 
and  III,  the  commodity  credit  aid. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
oppose  the  motion  to  instruct  on  the 
baois  that  the  conferees  on  the  earlier 
bill,  .so  far  as  I  understand,  agreed  to 
$60,000,000  more  Public  Law  480  aid 
for  Africa.  I  understand  that  they  will 
do  so  again,  and  that  the  Public  Law 
480  for  Africa  will  be  taken  care  of. 
The  $175,000,000  for  Public  Law  480  is 
a  new  item  and  has  not  been  di.scus.sed. 
I  believe  it  is  bad  practice,  particularly 
between  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  me.  to  start  instructing 
conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  will  vote  down  the  motion  to 
instruct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  instruct. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  motion  to  instruct  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

CONTE). 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Whit- 
ten. BoLAND.  Natcher.  Smith  of  lowa. 
Addabbo.  Long  of  Maryland.  Yates. 
ROYBAL.  Bevill.  Fazio,  Conte. 
McDade.  Myers.  Robinson,  and  Kemp. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  MINING  OF 
NICARAGUAN  PORTS  FLOUTS 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

(Mrs.  BURTON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S. -sponsored  mining  of 
Nicaragua's  ports  is  a  violation  of 
international  law.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  admitted  as  much  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  on  issues  relating  to  our 
actions  in  Central  America.  I  am 
shocked  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  show  so  little  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

The  conflict  in  Central  America  is  a 
result  of  years  of  poverty,  violence, 
and  repression.  The  mining  of  the 
ports  of  Nicaragua  may  harass  the 
Government,  but  it  is  hurting  those 
who  we  supposedly  want  to  help;  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  and  the  children  of 
that  country.  The  United  States  has 
much  to  offer  its  neighbors,  but  mili- 
tary aggression  will  only  make  the 
people  of  Central  America  suspicious 
of  any  constructive  assistance  and  will 
undermine  efforts  to  elect  more  demo- 
cratic, humanitarian  governments  in 
those  countries. 

I  commend  the  other  body  for  over- 
whelmingly passing  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's resolution  condemning  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
ports.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
stop  condoning  the  President's  actions 
by  immediately  ending  all  funding  for 
his  illegal  adventures  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  478  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  7. 

in  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7)  to  make  permanent  certain  of 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1963. 
with  Mr.  Levitas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 
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Mr.     PERKINS.    Mr. 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  continue  and  expand  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  sound  nutrition  for 
every  child.  This  bill.  H.R.  7.  has  three 
main  purposes: 

First,  to  extend  for  4  years  several 
expiring  programs  that  are  essential 
components  of  the  national  effort  to 
control  hunger: 

Second,  to  mitigate  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  funding  cuts  made  in  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  recent  years,  through  addi- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  an  earlier  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  4091:  and 

Third,  to  make  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram changes  intended  to  meet  new 
and  emerging  needs  and  to  improve 
program  administration. 

EXTENSIONS 

H.R.  7  extends  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988  five  programs  scheduled 
to  expire  after  September  30,  1984. 
These  expiring  programs  are:  The 
summer  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren, the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, the  nutrition  education  and 
training  program,  the  funding  for 
State  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children  'WIO. 

This  4-year  extension  is  a  minimum 
nece.ssary  to  offer  some  stability  to 
these  programs.  The  administration  of 
these  programs  would  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  if  each  year  the  local 
administrators  faced  the  possibility  of 
program  termination. 

RESTORATIONS 

This  bill  also  incorporates  provisions 
of  H.R.  4091  which  passed  the  Hou.se 
on  October  25  of  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
306  to  114.  H.R.  4091  sought  to  restore 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  funds 
which  were  cut  by  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  primarily  through 
provisions  lowering  prices  and  raising 
eligibility  for  reduced-price  meals  for 
the  children  of  the  working  poor.  We 
are  including  this  bill  in  H.R.  7  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  refused  to  take 
action  on  these  provisions. 

In  1946  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  a  result 
of  finding  poor  nutrition  among  World 
War  II  draftees.  That  act  was  meant 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  all  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  country. 

By  1980  27.2  million  children  were 
participating  in  the  program— 63  per- 
cent of  all  children  in  school.  That 
year  there  were  10.3  million  children 
receiving  free  meals,  1.9  million  receiv- 
ing reduced-price  meals  and  15  million 
children  known  as  -paid  students" 
who  were  contributing  substantially  to 
the  cost  of  their  meals.  The  program 
involved  an  expenditure  of  $2.5  billion 
and  involved  the  distribution  of  ap- 
proximate'!' 1.7  billion  pounds  of  com- 
modities. 
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The  national  school  lunch  program 
and  related  programs  were— to  my  way 
of  thinking— then  the  greatest  feeding 
programs  in  the  world. 

In  1981  Congress  cut  spending  in  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams by  35  percent,  and  as  a  result 
some  3.9  million  fewer  children  are 
now  participating  in  these  programs 
according  to  a  report  i.ssued  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  this  March 
30.  GAO  al.so  found  that  3,200  schools 
had  dropped  out  of  the  lunch  program 
completely. 

In  an  effort  to  undo  some  of  this 
harm,  the  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  permitted  the 
restoration  of  about  10  percent  of  the 
amount  cut  in  1981.  Bills  restoring 
these  funds  have  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
twice  passing  the  House— once  by 
nearly  a  3-to-l  margin:  but  the  other 
body  refuses  to  take  action  on  these 
bills. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  4091  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill  (H.R.  7)  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  reduced-price  lunch  from 
the  current  40  cents  to  25  cents  and  of 
reduced-price  breakfast  from  the  cur- 
rent 30  cents  to  15  cents.  The  bill  al.so 
raises  the  eligibility  for  reduced-price 
meals  from  the  current  185  percent  of 
the  OMB  poverty  guidelines  to  195 
percent  of  the  OMB  poverty  guide- 
lines. In  addition.  H.R.  7  provides  an 
additional  6  cents  for  breakfast  to  im- 
prove the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
breakfast  program,  raises  the  average 
annual  tuition  for  private  school  par- 
ticipation from  SI, 500  to  S2,500  and  in- 
dexes the  provision  to  inflation.  In  tht; 
child  care  food  program,  the  bill 
allows  Federal  subsidies  for  one  addi- 
tional meal  and  snack,  to  assist  chil- 
dren in  day  care  centers  and  family 
day  care  homes.  Finally,  the  legisla- 
tion allows  a  medical  hardship  deduc- 
tion for  unusual,  high  medical  pay- 
ments for  families  applying  for  free 
and  reduced-price  meals,  and  removes 
the  requirement  that  free  meal  eligi- 
bility be  the  .same  as  that  required  for 
food  stamp  eligibility— maintaining 
130  percent  of  the  poverty  for  free 
meal  eligibility. 

Clearly  all  these  provisions  are  nec- 
es.sary  to  secure  the  welfare  of  our 
young  people. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

In  addition.  H.R.  7  restores  three 
other  provisions  of  law  which  were 
eliminated  in  1981.  The  1981  Reconcil- 
iation Act  eliminated  all  private  non- 
profit sponsors  from  the  program. 
This  bill  allows  private  nonprofit  spon- 
sors, if  they  have  the  facilities  for  .self- 
preparation  of  meals  or  can  obtain 
meals  from  a  public  facility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram. Such  sponsors  may  not  serve 
more  than  2,500  children  at  25  sites. 
This  provision  will  bring  back  .some  of 
the  needy  children  who  had  to  be 
dropped  from  the  program.  The  "tier- 


ing" method  of  reimbursement  would 
be  restored  to  child  care  centers  par- 
ticipating in  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram. This  system  originally  resulted 
in  greater  Federal  assistance  for  cen- 
ters serving  large  populations  of  low- 
income  children.  It  also  proved  to  be 
more  cost  effective  and  less  adminis- 
tratively burdensome  than  verifying 
every  application.  Also,  the  food  .serv- 
ice equipment  assistance  program 
would  be  reinstituted  with  up  to  $10 
million  in  authorized  funds  targeted  to 
poor  school  districts. 

Many  hours  of  hearings  were  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  needs  of  these 
programs  and  ways  to  improve  their 
administration  to  best  achieve  their 
purpose.  I  feel  that  this  bill  does  go 
forward  in  supporting  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  sound  nutrition  for 
our  young  people.  These  programs 
have  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7. 

n  1200 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some 
strong  reservations  regarding  several 
provisions  now  incorporated  in  H.R.  7. 
Consequently.  I  am  unable  to  fully  en- 
dorse the  bill  as  reported,  but  hopeful- 
ly by  the  time  we  have  finished  the 
amending  process,  I  will  be  able  to 
support  it. 

During  our  consideration  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1984.  a  series  of 
amendments  will  be  offered  making 
perfecting  changes  in  the  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the.se  amendments  will  be 
accepted  and  then  the  House  will  be 
able  to  pass  a  bill  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, which  I  think  a  child  nutrition 
bill  should  have. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
fully  support  those  provisions  of  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1984  which  reauthor- 
ize through  September  30.  1988,  the 
summer  food  .service,  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training,  commodity  distribu- 
tion. State  administration  expenses, 
and  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  child  authorities. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  Congressman  Per- 
kins, as  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4091,  which  the  gentleman  mentioned 
passed  the  Hou.se  by  306  to  114.  just 
last  October.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
by  the  time  we  finish  with  this  bill 
today  that  the  bill  will  look  like  H.R. 
4091,  which  as  I  indicated,  passed  306 
to  114. 

During  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee markup  of  this  legislation,  sev- 
eral amendments  were  adopted  which 
I  cannot  support  at  this  time  as  neces- 
sary for  achieving  the  important  goals 


and  objectives  of  our  federally  assisted 
child  nutrition  initiatives. 

I  might  add  that  were  sufficient  Fed- 
eral revenues  available.  I  would  en- 
dorse their  investment  in  the  program 
changes  called  for  in  H.R.  7.  However, 
faced  with  the  magnitude  of  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  future  Federal  defi- 
cits, 1  cannot  now  support  several  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  Regrettably,  it  was 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments  to 
H.R.  7  that  has  denied  this  measure 
the  strong  bipartisan  committee  sup- 
port which  I  am  confident  it  would 
otherwise  now  enjoy. 

First,  H.R.  7  calls  for  increased  au- 
thorization of  rppropriations  to  oro- 
vide  for  modest  growth  in  the  number 
of  clients  to  be  served  by  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children.  While  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  need  for,  or 
the  merits  of,  the  WIC  program  per  se, 
I  would  prefer  at  this  time  to  see  the 
WIC  program  reauthorized  at  "such 
sums"  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  September  30.  1983.  caseload. 

Second,  the  bill  now  incorporates  a 
provision  that  would  reinstitute  the 
food  service  equipment  assistance  pro- 
gram at  an  annual  $10  million  authori- 
zation, with  such  equipment  a.ssistance 
limited  to  those  school  districts  which 
serve  60  percent  or  more  free  and  re- 
duced-price eligible  children.  During 
full  committee  markup,  the  committee 
accepted  an  amendment  that  I  offered 
to  lower  the  authorization  from  $15  to 
$10  million  annually  and  target  that 
food  service  equipment  assistance  to 
our  poorer  .school  districts.  Nonethe- 
less, with  limited  Federal  dollar  re- 
sources and  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
USDA  assessment  of  equipment  which 
indicates  that,  generally  speaking, 
school  food  service  equipment  is  ade- 
quate and  in  satisfactory  operating 
condition,  I  believe  that  our  priorities 
should  remain  those  of  providing 
•food-on-the-plate "  benefits  to  the 
youngsters  who  participate  in  our  fed- 
erally assisted  child  nutrition  activi- 
ties. 

Third.  1  object  to  the  restoration  of 
the  "tiering"  reimbursement  option  to 
the  child  care  food  program  because  it 
does  not  target  Federal  meal  subsidies 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  need  of 
the  child.  It  should  be  noted,  too.  that 
other  provisions  of  H.R.  7  provides 
Federal  support  for  one  additional 
meal  and  one  additional  snack  for 
youngsters  in  day  care  centers. 

Some  will  argue  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  target  Federal 
child  feeding  dollars  on  the  baisis  of 
economic  need,  "tiering"  has  merit  in 
that  is  provides  additional  general  op- 
crating  revenues  to  child  care  centers. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  should  be 
done  in  separate  legislation  dealing 
with  child  care  centers  only  and  not 
with  nutrition. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  comment  on 
the    changes    made    in    H.R.    7    with 


regard  to  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram. I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
continuation  of  the  summer  feeding 
program,  since  it  provides  meals  for 
the  same  people  that  we  say  we  should 
be  providing  meals  to  during  the  other 
9  months  of  the  year:  but  as  many  of 
you  are  aware,  there  was  some  waste, 
some  abuse,  some  fraud  when  this  was 
an  opened  program  where  many 
people  were  participating,  some  of 
which  really  should  not  have  been  and 
some  who  were  participating,  in  my 
opinion,  to  get  the  almighty  dollar 
rather  than  to  provide  nutritious 
meals  to  needy  young  people;  so  we 
tightened  that  considerably.  I  would 
like  it  to  remain  that  way,  because  I 
think  we  now  have  strong  control  over 
the  summer  feeding  programs. 

As  many  of  you  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  the  history  of  the  summer  feed- 
ing program  has  been  one  that  is  re- 
plete with  gross  waste,  abuse,  fraud, 
and  mismanagement,  attributable  to  a 
handful  of  unscrupulous  private,  non- 
profit sponsors  and  food  vendors.  As  a 
consequence,  and  in  an  effort  to  insure 
that  there  would  continue  to  be  a 
summer  feeding  program  to  serve  our 
neediest  youngsters,  the  Congress 
eliminated  all  private,  nonprofit  spon- 
sors from  future  participation  in  the 
summer  feeding  program.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  public  or  private  nonprofit 
school  food  authorities,  local,  munici- 
pal, or  country  governments,  and  resi- 
dential public  or  private  nonprofit 
summer  camps  that  de\elop  special 
summer  or  vacation  programs  provid- 
ing food  service  similar,  to  that  made 
available  to  children  during  the  school 
year  under  the  national  school  lunch 
and  school  breakfast  programs  are  eli- 
gible to  sponsor  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram sites. 

During  subcommittee  markup,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  would 
enable  private,  nonprofit  organizations 
who  self-prepare  meals  and  are  limited 
to  no  more  than  25  sites  and  a  maxi- 
mum total  enrollment  of  2.500  chil- 
dren to  become  summer  feeding  spon- 
sors. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
amendment,  as  now  worded,  may  make 
it  possible  for  a  small  number  of  orga- 
nizations to  reenter  the  program  and 
jeopardize  its  future  integrity.  While  I 
would  perfer  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  the  summer  feeding  program  at  this 
time.  I  shall  nonethele.ss,  offer  a  floor 
amendment  which  is  designed  to 
better  insure  sound  program  manage- 
ment and  a  high  quality  of  meal  serv- 
ice to  those  very  poor  youngsters  who 
participate  in  this  summertime  meal 
program. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that, 
on  balance,  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
sound  bill.  However,  together  with  an 
amendment  to  the  summer  feeding 
provisions  of  H.R.  7.  I  shall  offer  sev- 
eral additional  amendments  to  address 
the  remaining  policy  concerns  that  I 
have  briefly  touched  upon. 


These  are  some  of  the  concerns  that 
I  have.  I  hope  that  when  we  finish  the 
amendment  process  that  the  bill  will 
be  such  that  we  can  get  strong  biparti- 
san support  similar  to  that  which  we 
enjoyed  in  H.R.  4091,  which  again  I 
would  remind  you  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly 306  to  114. 

Let  me  respond  to  one  or  two  things 
that  were  mentioned  yesterday.  Some- 
one mentioned  that  fact  that  the 
number  of  free  and  reduced  priced 
meals  have  increased  dramatically  in 
the  last  several  years.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  anybody  would  be  surprised 
that  that  would  be  true.  During  the 
last  few  years  prior  to  the  current  re- 
covery, we  had  been  going  through  a 
recessionary  period  and  naturally 
there  would  be  more  people  participat- 
ing in  free  and  reduced  price  meals. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

KiLDEE). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  more  as  a 
former  teacher  and  drawing  upon  my 
experiences  as  a  teacher  for  10  years 
than  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  al- 
though as  a  Member  of  this  Congress. 
I  have  been  able  to  see  a  more  nation- 
al scope  of  the  needs  in  this  area  of 
nutrition.  The  nutritional  needs  of  a 
country  must  be  a  paramount  concern 
of  Government. 

We  historically  can  go  back  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II  when  the  school 
lunch  program  was  started  and  find 
that  during  that  war,  many  of  our 
people  could  not  pass  the  physicals  be- 
cause of  poor  nutrition.  We  should 
draw  on  that  experience.  1  think,  not 
only  in  the  pursuit  of  war.  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  positive  and  peaceful  affairs 
which  we  have  to  provide  lor  a 
healthy  Nation.  Without  good  nutri- 
tion, there  cannot  be  good  health.  I 
can  recall,  in  my  years  in  teaching, 
seeing  students  come  to  school  with- 
out an  adequate  meal  and  very  often, 
.some  of  those  children  really  found 
that  their  most  nutritious  meal  of  the 
day  was  the  meal  that  they  obtained 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

We  are  a  nation  that  can  take  care 
of  these  needs.  We  are  a  nation  that 
does  care. 

I  want  to  commend  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  work 
they  have  put  together  in  the  bill.  I 
am  confident  that  before  the  end  of 
this  day.  that  we  will  have  a  bill  that 
we  all  can  support.  I  have  been  work- 
ing clo.sely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling).  The 
gentleman  has  some  amendments 
which  1  will  be  supporting  to  make 
this  bill  more  satisfactory  to  himself. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  good  work  on  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Bartlett). 

l:  1210 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  good  work  on  this 
bill  in  trying  to  make  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  as  reauthorized  better 
than  they  presently  are. 

I  come  to  this  House  floor.  I  sup- 
pose, with  mixed  emotions  because 
when  H.R.  7  was  originally  brought  to 
our  committee  for  hearings  and 
markup.  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  support 
H.R.  7  in  the  form  that  it  had  been  of- 
fered. I  do  support  the  child  nutrition 
programs  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  original  H.R.  7  which  was 
brought  to  the  committee  was  on  two 
pages  and  now  we  have  a  bill  that  has 
had  so  much  added  to  it  that  it  ex- 
ceeds 20  pages  as  it  comes  to  the  floor 
today. 

One  amendment  was  made  to  this 
original  two-page  H.R.  7  in  committee 
that  was  beneficial  to  the  program, 
and  that  was  to  reduce  the  timing 
from  a  permanent  authorization  to  a 
5-year  funding,  and  I  support  that. 
But.  with  that  exception,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  tell,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  one  amendment  and  some 
good  and  beneficial  technical  amend- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  difficulty  with  H.R. 
7  is,  as  we  see  it  on  the  floor  today, 
that  as  the  markup  progressed  in  com- 
mittee, the  bill  got  progressively 
worse.  We  began  to  see  massive  incre- 
mental add-ons,  one  at  a  time.  Each 
one  of  those  additions  was  not  any 
sort  of  a  disaster,  but  the  final  result 
was.  according  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  an  additional 
$2.7  billion  over  and  above  the  current 
services  baseline  over  a  5-year  period. 

So  on  an  incremental  basis,  this  com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  House  floor 
$10  million  here  and  $20  million  there 
and  $100  million  for  another  one  of 
these  incremental  add-ons  that  now 
make  H.R.  7  not  worthy  of  this 
Houses  support. 

Many  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  some  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  will  try  to  delete  and  reduce 
those  add-ons  to  make  this  a  more 
beneficial  and  a  more  acceptable  bill. 

I  will  submit  to  the  House  a  partial 
list  of  some  of  the  additions,  the  erro- 
neous additions,  that  were  made  in 
committee. 

For  example,  we  added  back  the  low 
priority  $10  million  food  equipment 
program  which  does  not  buy  any 
meals,  which  does  not  feed  any  chil- 
dren, but  it  does  provide  some  equip- 
ment here  and  there  around  the  coun- 
try at  a  $10  million  level. 

We  added  back  the  summer  food 
service  programs  to  private  agencies. 
We  added  back  the  tiered  reimburse- 
ment   systems,    and    at    the    end,    we 


added  back  all  of  H.R.  4091  which  goes 
back  into  the  reimbursement  level  and 
into  the  definition  of  poverty  level 
which  was  addressed  and  passed  by 
this  House  last  fall. 

I  would  point  out  to  this  House  if 
H.R.  4091.  if  those  changes  are  going 
to  be  made  into  Federal  law,  we  have 
already  had  the  chance  to  make  those 
changes.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  to  load  down  H.R.  7.  the  reau- 
thorization of  these  programs,  with 
H.R.  4091.  because  if  H.R.  4091  is 
going  to  move  in  the  other  body,  it  is 
going  to  move  in  any  event. 

The  final  result  was  a  larger  authori- 
zation across  the  board  to  the  tune  of 
an  estimated  $2.7  billion  over  a  5-year 
period  over  the  current  services  base- 
line. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment,  which  I  also 
offered  in  committee,  to  try  to  intro- 
duce some  equity  into  the  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  program.  Now 
the  SAE  program  is  for  administrative 
purposes  only.  It  is  administered  by 
the  States  and  it  does  not  have  one 
constant  minimum  matching  grant, 
but  in  fact  the  matches  from  the 
States  range  all  the  way  across  the 
board.  Texas  is  required,  for  example, 
to  only  match  for  administrative  pur- 
poses 7  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
dollars  spent  on  the  SAE  program  but 
Kentucky  is  required  to  match  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollars,  and  that  is 
not  fair. 

My  amendment  will  be  to  reinstate  a 
minimum  matching  grant  of  10  per- 
cent in  1986.  and  then  20  percent  in 
1987,  and  then  30  percent  for  years 
beyond  to  at  least  put  .some  fairness 
from  State  to  State  into  the  program. 

For  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se.  I 
have  a  chart  that  was  recently  devel- 
oped by  the  USDA  that  will  be  at  this 
desk  and  will  be  on  the  floor  if  each 
Member  would  like  to  look  up  his  or 
her  State. 

I  am  hopeful  that  H.R.  7  will  be 
amended  on  the  House  floor  today  in  a 
way  that  will  make  it  supportable  and 
will  mean  that  H.R.  7  will  improve 
and,  in  fact,  these  programs  will  be  au- 
thorized. If  not,  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  this  House  should  simply 
choose  to  merely  extend  the  exisiting 
programs.  If  we  cannot  make  benefi- 
cial amendments  and  beneficial 
changes  to  the  existing  programs,  per- 
haps we  should  simply  extend  and  re- 
authorize the  existing  programs  for  a 
set  period  of  time  until  this  House  can 
find  a  way  to  delete  these  crippling 
budget-busting  amendments  which 
total  $2.7  billion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hayes). 


Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7.  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  amendments  of  1984. 

The  need  for  a  strong  commitment 
to  addre.ssing  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  young  people  is 
extremely  crucial  in  todays  society.  As 
the  Representative  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  suffering 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Reagan 
administration's  ill-conceived  and  mis- 
guided reduction  in  funding  for  food 
and  nutrition  programs.  These  cut- 
backs have  had  the  greatest  impact  on 
low-income  families  who  are  often 
forced  to  depend  on  Government  as- 
sistance for  food  and  other  basic  ne- 
cessities. 

I  have  seen  studies  that  indicate 
that  an  overwhelming  35.6  percent  of 
blacks,  29.9  percent  of  Hispanics,  and 
12  percent  of  whites  are  no  longer  able 
to  meet  their  basic  nutritional  needs. 
In  Chicago,  a  study  at  Cook  County 
Hospital  last  year  found  that  30  per- 
cent of  all  children  under  age  2  coming 
to  the  pediatric  outpatient  clinic  had 
abnormally  low  growth,  and  that  in 
half  of  those  low  growth  cases,  the 
children  suffered  from  inadequate  nu- 
trition. The  hospital  also  reported  a 
24-percent  increase  from  1981  to  1983 
in  admissions  of  young  children  for 
failure  to  thrive  and  other  nutrition- 
related  conditions. 

Passage  of  H.R.  7  without  any  weak- 
ening amendments  will  help  address 
this  growing  and  totally  unnecessary 
problem.  It  extends  through  fiscal 
year  1988  five  expiring  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs,  which 
are:  the  women,  infants  and  children 
(WIC)  supplemental  feeding  program, 
the  summer  feeding  program,  the  nu- 
trition education  program,  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  and  the 
funding  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  bill  also  includes  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4091  which  passed  the 
House  on  October  25,  1983. 

The  relationship  between  high  post- 
natal health  care  costs  and  inadequate 
prenatal  health  care  is  well  document- 
ed. Expansion  of  the  WIC  program  as 
called  for  in  H.R.  7,  would  in  the  long 
run,  lower  health  care  expenses  for 
low-income  families  and  consequently, 
lower  the  demand  for  increased  health 
care  benefits  provided  to  them  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

H.R.  7  also  helps  restore  the  summer 
feeding  program  to  the  level  of  service 
it  provided  before  the  1981  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  At  this  time  it 
serves  1.42  million  children  out  of  2.2 
million  it  served  before  the  1981 
budget  reductions. 

Another  provision  the  legislation  re- 
stores is  the  tiering  system  of  the 
child  care  food  program  which  was  re- 
pealed by  the  1981  Budget  Act.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 


tee received  documentation  that  tier- 
ing allowed  low-cost  centers  to  stay  in 
operation  and  that  without  it,  many 
have  been  forced  to  close  and  thus 
deny  access  to  affordable  day-care 
services  by  low-income  families. 

The  final  highlight  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  is  the  restoration  of  part  of 
the  subsidy  for  reduced  price  lunches 
for  schoolchildren.  With  8.8  million 
people  out  of  work  and  thousands 
more  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  the  increased  lunch 
rate  for  their  children  is  something 
that  many  of  them  simply  cannot 
afford.  In  my  district  alone,  there  are 
over  160,000  people  out  of  work,  many 
of  whom  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  For  them  to  come 
up  with  additional  lunch  money  for 
their  children,  no  matter  how  small 
the  amount,  is  something  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  simply  cannot 
afford. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams contained  in  H.R.  7  were  devel- 
oped to  insure  that  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged children  and  women  would  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  society.  A  strong 
Federal  commitment  must  be  forth- 
coming if  we  are  to  come  anywhere 
close  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  in 
America.  H.R.  7  is  but  a  small  step  in 
that  direction,  a  step  which  I  implore 
my  colleagues  to  take  by  voting  in 
favor  of  its  passage  without  any  weak- 
ening amendments. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  school  meals  and  child  nutrition 
programs  are  clearly  among  the  best 
investments  the  Federal  Government 
makes.  Denied  proper  nutrition  due  to 
limited  means,  a  child  will  fail  to  per- 
form up  to  his  or  her  abilities.  Lacking 
a  healthful  diet,  the  expectant  mother 
is  more  likely  to  give  birth  to  a  low 
birth  weight  child  with  all  the  serious 
implications  for  both  infant  mortality 
and  the  development  of  serious  health 
problems.  All  of  us  recognize  the  im- 
mense contribution  the  WIC  and 
school  meal  programs  have  made  in 
addressing  these  problems. 

The  dispute  on  the  bill  before  us 
today  does  not  center  on  the  effective- 
ness of  these  efforts.  We  all  recognize 
that  fact.  The  real  question  centers  on 
how  to  best  manage  a  supportable  pro- 
gram in  these  truly  difficult  fiscal 
times.  As  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  have  closely 
reviewed  these  programs  and  the  pro- 
visions for  extending  or  expanding 
them  contained  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  we  can  accommodate  the 
imperative  to  control  the  level  of  the 
Federal  deficit  while  meeting  our  criti- 
cal national  needs  in  these  programs. 
The  answer  to  this  balancing  act  lies 
in  the  careful  targeting  of  the  re- 
sources we  can  provide  to  those  with 


the  greatest  needs  and  the  programs 
with  the  highest  priority. 

While  I  oppose  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7  which  would  establish  the  WIC 
program  as  a  "capped  entitlement,"  I 
understand  this  provision  will  be  with- 
drawn by  its  author.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to- create  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram. It  is  time  to  recognize  that  we 
may  need  to  increase  authorization 
levels  to  accommodate  growth  in  the 
number  of  recipients  of  these  benefits. 

However,  in  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  cost  of  the  food  packages 
has  been  kept  below  the  national  aver- 
age specifically  with  the  intent  of 
maximizing  participation.  Yet.  even 
with  these  efforts,  not  all  recipients 
applying  can  be  granted  benefits.  In 
Wisconsin  last  month.  64.331  individ- 
uals received  benefits.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, however,  that  a  waiting  list  of 
5,000  has  been  required. 

I  would  question,  then,  provisions  in 
the  bill  to  allow  $3  million  to  be  spent 
by  the  Secretary  to  undertake  evalua- 
tions and  pilot  projects.  We  have  a 
program  who's  effectiveness  has  been 
well  documented.  Let  us  rather  focus 
this  $3  million  on  providing  aid  to  ad- 
ditional recipients. 

The  nutritional  education  and  train- 
ing program  has  accomplished  much 
in  Wisconsin  and  nationally  to  develop 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
good  nutrition  and  in  developing  and 
disseminating  nutritional  information 
and  curriculum  materials.  However,  we 
must  prioritize.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
support  levels  above  the  current  $5 
million  figure  at  this  time.  Again,  it  is 
the  simple  case  of  using  limited  funds 
to  pro\ide  the  maximum  number  of 
meals. 

Many  of  the  other  provisions  in  H.R. 
7  are  ciirectly  related  to  elements  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4091.  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  and  supported  when  this  House 
pas.sed  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Senate.  In 
Wisconsin  during  the  1982-83  school 
.year,  the  more  than  2,100  .schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  meals  program 
served  just  under  70  million  well-bal- 
anced and  nutritious  meals.  I  believe 
many  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  7  are  rea.sonable.  well-designed 
modifications.  Particularly  important 
in  my  view,  are  those  sections  which 
will  encourage  participation  in  re- 
duced-price meals  by  families  with  lim- 
ited incomes. 

However.  I  must  express  my  dis- 
pleasure over  four  changes  I  will  not 
support.  In  the  best  of  times,  these 
changes  might  be  supportable.  Howev- 
er, in  order  to  meet  our  responsibility 
to  manage  and  reduce  the  Federal  def- 
icit, some  programs  must  be  foregone 
while  steering  available  funds  to  our 
highest  priorities.  There  are  four  ele- 
ments I  believe  we  should  not  support 
at  this  time: 

First,  use  of  tiering  in  determining 
eligibility  for  reduced  price  or  free 
meals  moves  us  away  from  the  target- 


ing of  available  funds.  Under  tiering, 
all  the  children  in  a  child  care  center 
receive  a  free  lunch  if  two-thirds  or 
more  meet  income  eligibility  require- 
ments. If  one-third  to  two-thirds  are 
eligible  for  reduced-price  meals,  that 
rate  applies  to  all.  Program  benefits 
are  rightfully  extended  to  children  of 
families  meeting  the  income  eligibility 
standard.  I  cannot  support  identical 
treatment  for  families  who  do  not 
meet  these  standards. 

Second,  expansion  to  three  meals 
and  two  snacks  per  day.  We  will  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  provide  nutri- 
tional meals  to  our  schoolchildren.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  our  goal  is 
not  to  lake  on  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  family  unit  in  providing  food. 

Third,  authorization  of  $10  million 
for  equipment  purcha,ses.  H.R.  7  would 
authorize  $10  million  for  4  years  to 
.school  districts  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  students  for  the  purchase 
of  food  preparation  equipment.  We 
should  keep  our  support  aimed  at  food 
on  the  plate. 

Fourth,  prohibiting  verification  of 
income  figures  provided  in  the  applica- 
tion for  reduced  price  or  free  lunches 
unless  fully  provided  for  with  Federal 
funds  is  a  complete  o\erreaction.  If 
the  proposed  verification  rules  arc  in- 
appropriate, we  can  insure  they  are 
made  more  reasonable.  I  believe  a 
method  can  be  developed  that  will  not 
put  the  schools  in  the  welfare  depart- 
ment business  but  will  insure  that  ben- 
efits are  limited  to  those  who  qualify 
under  the  guidelines  established  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  see  why  some  of 
my  colleagues  might  be  tempted  to 
vote  "no  "  on  this  measure  given  some 
of  the  excesses  it  contains.  Rather  let 
us  correct  this  bill's  inadequacies,  so 
that  we  might  maintain  a  .sound, 
proper,  and  necessary  nutrition  pro- 
gram. Reauthorization  is  necessary 
and  it  is  deserved. 

n  1220 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  who  is  a  very  solid  and 
bright  member  of  this  committee,  to 
take  a  look  and  to  see  what  require- 
ment we  are  already  requiring  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  other  States. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  already  re- 
quired to  match  44.9  percent  of  the 
Federal  program. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  to 
take  a  look  at  the  match  that  we  al- 
ready have  in  the  Federal  law  as  a 
result  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirement. Let  us  use  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  provide  equity. 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  that  up  because  I 
think  it  is  important  we  all  understand 
where  this  came  from. 

In  1977  legislation,  we  required  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  assist- 
ance, that  States  would  have  to  main- 
tain their  effort.  In  other  words,  what 
they  were  doing  could  not  be  replaced 
by  Federal  dollars.  We  were  not  going 
to  come  in  and  give  them  Federal  dol- 
lars for  what  the  Slates  had  done  in 
the  past. 

I  am  proud  to  say  Wisconsin  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area 
and  a  lot  of  other  areas.  We  have  been 
funding  these  programs,  so  we  had  to 
maintain  that  commitment  that  we 
always  had.  I  think  that  is  a  worthy 
goal. 

It  is  much  different  saying,  while  we 
provide  Federal  dollars  to  help  you.  do 
not  cut  what  you  are  doing,  do  not  re- 
place State  dollars  with  Federal  dol- 
lars. I  am  all  for  that.  But  I  think  to 
go  above  and  beyond  that  and  suggest 
we  are  going  to  maintain  Federal  pro- 
grams, then  ask  States  or  local  govern- 
ments to  pick  up  the  tab.  that  is  the 
theory  that  I  think  most  of  us  have  re- 
jected back  home  and  I  happen  to 
reject  yet  today. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin then  recommend  that  we  eliminate 
all  matching  funds  through  all  pro- 
grams throughout  all  legislation? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  eliminate  matching  funds.  I 
am  saying  that  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  today  want  to  be  in  the  business  of 
imposing  new  funding  requirements 
on  State  or  local  governments.  It  is 
just  like  what  we  went  through  with 
reconciliation.  Time  after  time  I  have 
been  home  in  Wisconsin  and  I  have 
said,  the  cuts  at  the  Federal  level  were 
cuts.  If  the  State  or  local  government 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  make  cuts 
and  they  transferred  the  cost  of  those 
to  the  local  people,  that  is  the  problem 
of  the  local  officials. 

We  at  the  Federal  level,  if  we  are 
going  to  mandate  a  program,  ought  to 
fund  it.  And  if  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that,  then  we  ought  to  make  it  option- 
al. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  7,  a  bill  extending  five  expiring 
Federal  nutrition  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  women,  including  WIC.  The 
bill  includes  provisions  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  last  year 
which  would  improve  the  nutritional 
content  of  the  breakfast  program  and 


assist  children  of  working  poor  fami- 
lies to  more  readily  participate  in  the 
lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  These 
restorations  amount  to  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  cutbacks  in  1981. 

The  bill  also  restores  elements  of  the 
child  care  food  program  and  the 
summer  feeding  program  which  has 
been  cut  back  in  1981. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  7  includes  a 
series  of  amendments  I  offered  to  im- 
prove one  of  our  finest  programs,  the 
WIC  program. 

Medical  research  has  shown  WIC  to 
be  unu.'-.ually  successful.  The  GAO  re- 
cently reported  that  WIC  appears  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  low  birth 
weight  by  16  to  20  percent.  This  is  ex- 
tremely significant,  since  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  all  neonatal  mortali- 
ty is  due  to  low  birth  weight. 

WIC  has  also  been  demonstrated: 
Repeatedly  to  be  cost-effective. 
Among  the  recent  findings: 

WIC  Is  Cost  Effective 
A  major  .study  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  found  that  each  $1  spent  in 
the  prenatal  component  of  WIC  avcrt.s  $3  in 
hospitalization  costs  due  to  the  reduced 
number  of  low  birth  weight  infant.s  requir- 
ing hospitalization. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Public  Health  examined 
Medicaid  cost.s  during  the  first  month  of 
life— and  found  that  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  prenatal  component  of  WIC.  there 
was  a  savings  of  $1.42  in  actual  Medicaid 
costs  just  during  the  first  month  of  life.  The 
Missouri  study  has  been  widely  proposed  as 
one  of  the  best  evaluations  of  WIC  yet  con- 
ducted. 

A  USDA  analysis  issued  in  1980  found 
that  WIC  is  highly  cost-effecUve— and  that 
by  reducing  low  birth  weight.  WIC  is  likely 
to  result  in  reductions  In  birth  defects,  dis- 
abilities and  chronic  111  health.  The  analysis 
slated  that  ■prevention  of  these  problems 
averts  major  medical  expenditures  and  re- 
duces the  need  for  special  assistance  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  Medicaid.  SSI  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, and  special  education)." 

At  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  hear- 
ings last  month.  Dr.  David  Paige  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  a  leading  authority  in  the  field, 
said  that  WIC  is  the  single  most  effective 
intervention  strategy  in  reduction  low  birth 
weight.  By  reducing  low  birth  weight.  Paige 
testified,  WIC  has  significant  cost-beneficial 
effects: 

•The  cost  to  support,  in  the  short-term,  a 
low  birth  weight  infant  is  considerable  In 
any  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  in  the  U.S.. 
and  the  aftermath  of  (low  birth  weight]  in 
terms  of  decreased  cognitive  performance, 
handicapping  conditions  and  other  prob- 
lems which  ensure  as  a  result  of  low  birth 
weight  can  be  considerable  in  terms  of 
human  and  capital  cost  over  the  life  of  an 
individual." 

H.R.  7  reauthorizes  WIC  for  4  years 
and  provides  for  modest  growth  in  the 
program,  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  resolution  accepted  by  the 
House  on  April  5.  The  authorization 
ceilings  in  the  bill  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  grow  at  a  rate  of  approximate- 
ly 150,000  persons  a  year,  or  about 
half  the  historic  rate  of  growth  in  the 
program.    Today.    WIC    reaches    only 


about  one-third  of  those  eligible  for  it, 
despite  its  marked  success.  H.R.  7 
would  enable  it  to  reach  about  two- 
fifths  of  those  eligible  by  fiscal  year 
1988. 

The  other  WIC  amendments  in  H.R. 
7  are  principally  designed  to  improve 
the  management  and  operation  of 
WIC. 

The  WIC  program  really  should  be 
an  entitlement  program  for  all  those 
low-income  pregnant  women,  infants 
and  children  determined  by  medical 
professionals  to  be  at  nutritional  risk. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
capped  entitlement  feature  in  the  bill 
would  dramatically  reduce  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  funding  and  partici- 
pation forecasts  which  have  made  the 
program  increasingly  difficult  to 
manage  properly  and  efficiently,  and 
which  all  too  often  have  forced  many 
eligible  women  and  children  off  the 
program. 

Making  the  program  a  capped  enti- 
tlement would  dramatically  increase 
the  ability  of  State  WIC  administra- 
tors to  maintain  continuity  of  services 
to  the  millions  of  low-income  pregnant 
women,  infants  and  children  who  need 
this  program  to  get  a  healthy  start  in 
life.  Their  healthy  start  is  time-limit- 
ed—and does  not  wait  for  the  adminis- 
trative vagaries  of  bureaucrats.  If  we 
do  not  catch  women  at  risk  in  the 
early  months  of  their  pregnancy— or 
infants  at  risk  in  the  early  months  of 
their  lives— our  ability  to  give  them 
the  nutritional  and  health  benefits  of 
this  program  are  diminished. 

However,  in  deference  to  the  budget 
resolution  adopted  last  week,  and  to 
the  problems  in  the  Budget  Act,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
conversion  of  WIC  to  a  capped  entitle- 
ment. This  amendment  will  have  the 
effect  of  retaining  WIC  as  a  discretion- 
ary program,  leaving  the  appropria- 
tions committee  the  flexibility  to  de- 
termine how  much  money  to  appropri- 
ate up  to  the  authorization  ceilings. 

Another  WIC  provision  in  H.R.  7  en- 
ables some  of  the  funds  now  ear- 
marked for  pilot  projects  and  evalua- 
tions to  be  u.sed  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  improve  State  computer  sys- 
tems or  other  aspects  of  State  WIC 
management.  Another  provision  re- 
quires that  USDA  reduce  the  docu- 
mentation requirements  States  must 
satisfy  to  demon.strate  that  one-sixth 
of  all  WIC  administrative  funds  are 
spent  on  nutrition  education.  Current 
requirements  are  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome, and  this  reduction  in  paper- 
work should  free  up  resources  for 
more  effective  WIC  operations  in 
other  areas. 

Two  of  the  provisions  to  improve 
State  operations  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular note.  One  provision  allows 
States  to  use  up  to  2.5  percent  of  their 
WIC  food  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
cover  costs  for  WIC  foods  incurred  by 


the  State  in  the  prior  fiscal  year.  This 
provision  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  National  WIC  Directors  Asso- 
ciation and  is  needed  to  alleviate  diffi- 
culties States  now  face  in  managing 
their  programs  in  the  final  months  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

Currently.  States  are  unable  to  know 
their  exact  expenditure  levels  for  a 
fi.scal  year  until  several  months  after 
the  fiscal  year  is  over  because  WIC 
food  vouchers  for  the  final  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  do  not  work  their  way 
through  the  WIC  financial  system 
until  several  months  after  the  year 
has  ended.  This  has  consistently  led  to 
overestimates  of  expenditure  levels  by 
State-s— and  to  the  denial  or  elimina- 
tion of  benefits  for  needy  women  and 
children  in  the  final  months  of  the 
year,  followed  by  the  subsequent  in- 
formation that  the  State  actually 
ended  up  with  unspent  funds,  which 
were  subsequently  recovered  and  real- 
located to  other  States.  There  has 
been  a  recurring  phenomenon  in 
which  States  expend  95  percent  or  97 
percent  of  their  grant  levels  while 
turning  away  mothers  and  children  in 
need. 

The  provision  of  H.R.  7  allowing 
some  limited  advance  borrowing  from 
the  following  year's  grant  is  designed 
to  resolve  this  problem.  It  should 
enable  States  to  spend  closer  to  100 
percent  of  their  grant  levels  for  a 
given  fiscal  year,  while  also  lessening 
disruptions  in  program  management 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  funds  carried  over  from 
year  to  year.  The  provision  has  no  cost 
and  promises  to  improve  program  op- 
eration significantly  in  the  final 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  should 
help  place  the  program's  financial 
management  on  a  more  orderly  basis. 

The  other  provision  deserving  of 
some  mention  requires  that  WIC 
funds  be  apportioned  in  a  manner  that 
insures  that  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  obligated  or  expended  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  peaks  and 
valleys  that  can  occur  if  WIC  funds 
are  not  apportioned  on  a  relatively 
even  basis  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 
Peaks  and  valleys  can  lead  to  eligible 
women  and  children  being  denied  ben- 
efits during  the  first  parts  of  a  fiscal 
year,  followed  by  intensive  efforts  to 
add  substantial  numbers  of  persons  to 
the  program  in  the  final  months  of 
the  year  if  large  amounts  of  funds  do 
not  become  available  until  that  time. 

Under  this  provision,  which  super- 
cedes any  earlier  legislation  that 
might  bear  on  this  matter,  deferrals  of 
funds  appropriated  for  WIC,  or  the 
withholding  of  WIC  appropriations 
through  some  other  legal  means, 
would  be  permissible  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  could  insure 
that  at  least  70  percent  of  the  WIC  ap- 


propriation for  the  fiscal  year  would 
still  be  obligated  or  expended  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Supplemental  appropria- 
tions enacted  after  January  1  and 
funds  made  available  to  Slates  on  a 
timely  basis  and  subsequently  reallo- 
cated to  other  States  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  requirement.  Similarly, 
this  requirement  is  not  intended  to 
affect  part-year  appropriations,  such 
as  that  provided  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution passed  last  November.  Provi- 
sions in  appropriations  acts  requiring 
partial  year  WIC  funds  to  be  spent  by 
a  specified  date  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  still  have  to  be  hon- 
ored. This  provision  of  H.R.  7  does  not 
provide  the  Secretary  with  license  to 
shift  30  percent  of  part-year  appro- 
priations into  the  final  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  violation  of  appropria- 
tions acts. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  should 
be  to  assure  the  relatively  even  ex- 
penditure of  WIC  funds  throughout 
the  fiscal  year— and  the  avoidance  of 
yearend  rushes  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money— and  to  greatly  expand  the 
program  at  the  end  of  the  year— be- 
cause withheld  funds  have  suddenly 
become  available  at  that  time. 

H.R.  7  also  includes  a  new  provision 
which  I  offered  to  address  school  dis- 
tricts problems  with  verification  of  ap- 
plications in  the  lunch  program.  In 
the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  USDA 
was  given  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions requiring  school  districts  to 
verify  income  information  of  applica- 
tions for  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
on  the  assumption  that  such  verifica- 
tions would  save  money.  The  Secre- 
tary issued  regulations  effective  for 
school  year  1983-84. 

During  its  recent  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  that  local 
school  districts  were  spending  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  administrative  costs 
for  these  verifications  without  being 
reimbursed  at  all  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  School  Food 
Service  Association  reported  that 
many  school  districts  were  actually 
paying  considerably  more  money  for 
verification  than  they  were  recovering. 

H.R.  7  contains  an  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  verification 
unless  funds  are  appropriated  to  pay 
local  school  districts  for  any  federally 
imposed  verification  requirements. 

H.R.  7  is  a  very  important  bill  for 
America's  children  and  families.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

n  1230 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  It  is  not  perfect,  and  I 
intend  to  support  some  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  my  colleagues 
Mr.    GooDLiNG    and    Mr.    Erlenborn. 


which  I   believe  will  strengthen  this 
legislation. 

However,  on  balance  I  think  that 
this  legislation  is  worthy  of  support. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  participation 
in  the  school  lunch  program  declined 
radically  in  the  w-ake  of  the  cuts  made 
in  1981.  These  cuts  have  resulted  in 
schools  across  the  country  dropping 
out  of  the  school  lunch  program.  In 
my  own  State  of  Vermont,  despite  ef- 
forts by  the  State  to  promote  the 
school  lunch  program,  school  after 
school  has  dropped  out.  Participation 
has  plunged  as  well,  with  the  number 
of  reduced  price  meals  down  40  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  free  meals 
down  16  percent. 

Last  fall,  by  a  vote  of  306  to  114,  the 
House  affirmed  that  the  1981  cutbacks 
had  gone  too  far  by  passing  H.R.  4091. 
which  adjusted  the  eligibility  levels  set 
in  1981  to  a  more  reasonable  level.  By 
no  means  were  we  voting  to  undo  all 
the  provisions  of  the  1981  reconcilia- 
tion bill;  in  fact,  the  additional  spend- 
ing would  be  about  one-tenth  of  that 
cut. 

The  bill  before  us  today  incorporates 
the  important  provisions  of  H.R.  4091, 
as  well  as  reauthorizations  of  a 
number  of  other  programs  as  well. 
The  bill  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren program. 

There  may  be  some  confusion  still 
surrounding  this  last  point.  As  report- 
ed from  the  committee.  H.R.  7  con- 
tained a  capped  entitlement  for  the 
WIC  program;  however,  1  understand 
that  Mr.  Miller  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  maintain  WIC  as  a  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  an  entitlement 
program. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  allay  the 
concerns  of  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  At  a  time  of  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits,  we  must  think 
twice  before  creating  any  new  entitle- 
ment authority. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  that  we  should  authorize 
modest  increases  in  the  funding  of  the 
WIC  program.  In  study  after  study,  re- 
searchers have  found  that  the  WIC 
program  not  only  saves  lives,  but  that 
it  saves  money.  The  study  previously 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  frequently  cited  is  that 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  which  found  that  for  every  $1 
spent  on  the  prenatal  component  of 
WIC,  we  saved  $3  in  hospitalization 
costs  for  low-birth-weight  babies.  And 
this  return  on  our  investment  does  not 
even  calculate  the  long-term  savings 
realized  from  a  lower  incidence  of 
birth  defects  and  mental  retardation 
which  are  significant  since  low-birth- 
weight  babies  have  a  three  times 
greater  incidence  of  birth  defects. 

More  recently,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  the  WIC  pro- 
gram   reduced   the    incidence   of   low- 
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birth-weight  babies  from  16  to  20  per- 
cent. Given  the  fact  that  low  birth 
weight  is  associated  with  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  all  infant  mortality, 
this  is  further  testimony  to  the  money 
WIC  saves.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  an  additional  few  grams  of 
weight  at  birth  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death,  or  be- 
tween a  healthy  or  handicapped  life. 

Earlier  studies  have  repeated  these 
findings  confirming  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  the  WIC  program.  From  Flori- 
da to  Washington  and  from  Connecti- 
cut to  California,  State,  county,  and 
city  public  health  officials  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion:  that  the 
WIC  program  is  a  cost-effective  means 
of  averting  health  problems  in  our 
country. 

And  yet,  participation  remains  at  a 
meager  30  percent  of  all  those  people 
eligible  for  the  program.  Given  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  and  the 
large  unmet  need,  the  budget  adopted 
by  the  House  last  week  specifically 
invisioned  modest  increases  for  the 
WIC  program.  The  WIC  authoriza- 
tions are  entirely  within  the  budget 
adopted  Thursday.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  that  budget  allowed  for  modest 
growth  in  both  defense  and  low- 
income  programs.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  maintain  that  balance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
WIC  authorization  levels  contained  in 
this  legislation,  and  hope  that  they 
can  support  this  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
mind  the  bill  H.R.  7— improvements  to 
the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Act— wisely  undoes  misjudgments  im- 
posed in  the  haste  and  heat  of  1981 
when  the  school  lunch  program  was 
too  sharply  trimmed. 

The  House  last  fall  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  these  same  compassion- 
ate corrections,  which  will  further  the 
cause  of  public  education.  The  Senate 
has  not  acted. 

So  the  discretion  and  perseverance 
shown  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  in  offering  the  Senate 
yet  another  chance  to  undo  a  thing 
that  was  overdone  are  the  marks  of  a 
real  statesman. 

As  Ben  Franklin  said,  "You  can  give 
a  man  an  office,  but  you  cannot  give 
him  discretion." 

In  this  sense,  discretion  means  good 
judgment,  which  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  the  executive  branch  at  times,  no 
matter  which  administration  is  calling 
the  shots. 

This  bill  limits  Executive  discretion 
in  regard  to  school  lunches,  and  this  is 
a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

There  are  provisions  that  remove 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  OMB.  which  some  have  come  to 


call  the  Office  of  Meddling  and  Bun- 
gling, in  determining  what  children 
are  eligible  by  fiddling  administrative- 
ly with  the  criteria  for  eligibility. 

This  would  have  them  tied  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  rather  than  some 
unseen,  undebated  purpose.  Any  fun- 
damental change  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  1981,  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  able  to  concentrate  on 
filling  their  minds  because  they  had  a 
good  meal  in  their  bellies  has  fallen  by 
3.6  million.  The  number  of  schools 
participating  in  the  program  has 
fallen  by  about  3,200. 

H.R.  7  would  authorize  $150  million 
more— in  accord  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution—and eliminate  some  of  the 
more  miserly  approaches  that  have 
been  taken. 

Overall,  it  would  provide  better 
lunches  and  breakfasts  for  more  chil- 
dren, and  it  will  free  school  districts  of 
some  burdensome  Federal  redtape. 

The  committee  looked  and  found  no 
indication  of  real  fraud  in  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  bill  provides  that 
verification  of  eligibility,  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  by  smaller 
and  poorer  school  districts  that  will 
help  them  get  out  these  better  lunches 
and  breakfasts. 

Our  recently  gained  knowledge,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  years,  shows  hunger 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  impediments 
to  learning. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  .said,  "Hunger 
•  •  •  breeds  *  •  •  all  the  ugly  distem- 
pers that  make  an  ordered  life  impos- 
sible." 

Education  is  about  bringing  order 
and  understanding  to  life  so  that 
progress  is  possible,  and  hunger  is  a 
hurdle  that  this  bill  will  help  over- 
come. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gets 
us  back  on  the  track  of  a  commitment 
that  has  been  well  debated  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  one  on  which  we  have  had 
consensus.  I  urge  passage.  It  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  down- 
payment  on  the  future. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds,  merely  to  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
truly  enjoyed  working  on  the  subcom- 
mittee in  10  years,  because  it  is  the 
first  time  I  think  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  where  we  have  people  who  are 
truly  interested  and  truly  responsible 
for  what  is  happening  in  committee.  1 
would  just  like  at  this  point  to  say 
thank  you  publicly  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Packard),  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
RouKEMA).  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  GuNDERsoN).  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett).  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson), 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Chandler),  and  the  gentleman   from 


Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke),  because  they  truly 
are  interested  in  what  we  are  doing  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
They  are  not  there  because  they  were 
assigned. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  support  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  important  bill  reauthorizes  pro- 
grams that  help  provide  adequate  nu- 
trition to  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  all  children  to  have  a  better 
chance  at  normal  physical  and  cogni- 
tive growth. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation  be  adequately  fed 
and  not  suffer  from  hunger.  The  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984  ad- 
dress this  issue,  but  are  even  more  im- 
portant. When  children's  nutritional 
needs  are  met,  it  becomes  po.ssible  for 
them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as 
boys  and  girls,  and  eventually  as 
adults.  In  addition,  these  nutritional 
programs  have  the  potential  for  saving 
Federal  dollars  that  would  otherwise 
be  needed  for  medical  expenses  and 
special  education  costs  that  can  result 
when  pregnant  women  and  children 
receive  inadequate  nutrition. 

In  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee markup.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  received  widespread  biparti- 
san support.  This  provision  provides 
automatic  eligibility  for  the  free  lunch 
and  breakfast  program  to  those  chil- 
dren whose  families  receives  AFDC  or 
food  stamps.  Of  course  these  children 
are  eligible  now.  My  provision  does  not 
change  the  criteria  for  the  free  lunch 
program.  It  simplifies  the  application 
process  for  both  the  parent  and  the 
agency.  In  addition,  the  provision  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  problems  that 
were  described  in  testimony  before  our 
committee,  regarding  the  difficulty 
.some  parents  have  with  the  applica- 
tion and  verification  forms.  Automatic 
eligibility  would  therefore  insure  that 
the  children  who  most  need  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  lunch  program  will  be 
able  to  enroll  in  the  program. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  7.  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  as  reported,  with 
amendments,  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  7  reauthorizes,  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  five  child  nutrition  authori- 
ties which  will  expire  September  30. 
1984.  These  authorities  include:  First, 
the  nutrition  education  and  training 
(NET)  program:  second,  the  State  ad- 
ministrative expense  (SAE)  authority; 
third,  the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram  for  children;   fourth,   the  com- 


modity distribution  authority  for  child 
nutrition  and  senior  meals  programs; 
and  fifth,  the  special  .supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children,  more  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  WIC  program. 

I  .support  the  reauthorization  of  the 
SAE  authority,  the  commodity  distri- 
bution and  summer  feeding  programs 
at  the  current  services  levels.  I  cannot, 
however,  support  reauthorization  of 
the  nutrition  education  and  training 
(NET)  program  at  an  annual  level  of 
$7.5  million,  now  authorized  at  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Similarly,  the  authorization  for  the 
WIC  program  should  be  established  at 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  September  30.  1983.  caseload 
of  approximately  3  million. 

H.R.  7  also  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4091.  a  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  October  25.  As  you  may 
recall,  the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  4091 
focused  on  the  i.ssue  of  whether  or  not 
numerous  child  nutrition  program  en- 
titlement reforms  made  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
should  be  reversed  now  and  more  gen- 
erous federally  subsidized  child  feed- 
ing benefits  afforded  to  families  with 
annual  incomes  approaching  $20,000. 

By  its  inclusion  of  H.R.  4091.  H.R.  7 
will  rekindle  the  debate  on  what  arc 
appropriate  and  reasonable  criteria  for 
eligibility  for  increasingly  costly  child 
nutrition  program  benefits. 

H.R.  7  also  extends,  at  local  option, 
special  milk  program  benefits  to  all 
children  enrolled  in  kindergarten 
classes,  regardless  of  the  family's  eco- 
nomic status.  This  is  just  one  more 
illustration  of  a  proposed  child  nutri- 
tion policy  change  that  will  assist  pri- 
marily children  from  nonneedy  fami- 
lies. Special  milk  program  participa- 
tion data  indicates  that  only  6  percent 
are  from  families  who  qualify  for  free 
milk  because  their  incomes  fall  below 
130  percent  of  poverty. 

I.  for  one.  have  great  difficulty  in 
endorsing  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  will  afford  increased  Federal 
child  nutrition  cash  assistance  for 
school  lunches  and  breakfasts  as  well 
as  a  full  day's  meals  plus  snacks  in  day 
care  center  settings  to  children  from 
families  who  are  not  among  the  need- 
iest. We  are  talking  about  four-person 
families  whose  annual  incomes  are  be- 
tween 130  and  185  percent  of  the  non- 
farm  income  poverty  guidelines— or 
annual  incomes  ranging  from  $12,871 
to  $18,315. 

Moreover,  section  4  of  H.R.  7  further 
extends  Federal  child  nutrition  meal 
assistance  to  nonneedy  families  by  in- 
creasing reduced-price  income  eligibil- 
ity from  185  percent  to  195  percent  of 
the  poverty  guideline.  This  simply 
means  that  children  from  four-person 
families  with  yearly  incomes  between 
$18,315  and  $19,305  would  be  eligible 


for  more  generous  reduced-price  subsi- 
dies. 

Several  other  amendments  were 
adopted  during  subcommittee  markup 
which  caused  11  of  our  13  Republican 
members  to  withhold  their  support 
from  the  measure  before  us. 

One  of  these  amendments  will  move 
the  child  care  food  program  180  de- 
grees away  from  carefully  targeting 
Federal  subsidies  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  child's  family. 

Specifically.  I  am  referring  to  that 
provision  of  the  bill  that  restores  the 
tiering  reimbursement  claiming  option 
to  the  child  care  food  program. 

Let  me  give  an  example  to  illustrate 
how  tiering  works.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  have  a  day  care  center  with  an  en- 
rollment of  100  children.  Let  us 
assume  that  one-third  of  the  children 
come  from  families  eligible  for  free 
meals,  and  one-third  are  children  eligi- 
ble for  reduced-price  meals,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  of  the  youngsters 
are  entitled  to  paid  meal  benefits. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  tiering  ap- 
proach, our  day  care  center  can  claim 
the  free  or  highest  rate  of  meal  reim- 
bursement for  all  meals  served  to  all 
100  children,  although  only  one-third 
of  the  youngsters  come  from  families 
who  are  entitled,  on  a  family-by- 
family  income  determination,  to  free 
meal  benefits  under  present  law. 

Coupled  with  other  relevant  changes 
in  the  bill,  how  does  tiering  translate 
to  actual  dollars  and  cents  term*?  And 
how  does  the  bottom  line  total  com- 
pare to  what  can  be  claimed  without 
tiering?  Assuming  that  our  day  care 
center  operates  5  days  a  week  and 
served  all  100  children,  the  maximum 
number  of  meals  for  which  Federal  re- 
imbursement can  be  claimed— that  is 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper  plus  two 
.snacks  or  supplements  per  child  per 
day— if  our  center  elects  to  use  the 
tiering  option  of  claiming  payment,  it 
would  receive  $1,816,  or  the  full  free 
rate,  for  1  week's  meal  service  to  our 
100  children.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
our  center  were  to  be  reimbursed  at 
rates  established  on  the  basis  of  each 
family's  income,  it  would  receive 
$1,121  for  1  week's  meal  service  to  the 
same  100  children.  By  my  calculations, 
tiering  provides  an  additional  $695  for 
the  same  number  and  quality  meals  to 
the  same  number  of  children. 

I  believe,  too.  that  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  the  restoration 
of  the  tiering  option  to  the  child  care 
food  program  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  other  child  nutrition  policy  that 
requires  that  local  .school  authorities 
verify  the  income  data  on  a  percentage 
of  applications  submitted  by  parents 
seeking  free  or  reduced-price  school 
lunches  and  breakfast  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  intent  of  the  verification  re- 
quirements incorporated  in  current 
law  is  to  insure  that  the  child  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  national  school  lunch 
and    school    breakfast    programs    re- 


ceives only  that  level  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  the  family's  income. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  verification.  I 
raise  the  verification  requirement  to 
underscore  the  point  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  direction  that  will  find  our 
federally  established  child  nutrition 
policy  treating  children  from  the  same 
family  very  differently. 

Let  us  take  a  four-person  family 
with  a  yearly  income  of  $18,000.  And. 
let  us  assume  that  one  of  the  children 
is  enrolled  in  a  day  care  center  and  his 
older  brother  is  in  elementary  school. 
Tiering  would  permit  the  younger 
child  to  receive  his  meals  at  the  free 
meal  rate  with  no  questions  asked. 
However,  the  older  child's  application 
for  reduced-price  school  breakfast  and 
school  lunches  may  be  one  of  those 
that  comes  up  in  a  random  sampling 
to  be  verified.  School  officials  would 
be  contacting  the  parents  to  ascertain 
that  the  income  data  furnished  was 
indeed  accurate  and  that  the  older 
child  was  fully  entitled  to  reduced- 
price  meal  service. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  providing  any  level  of  cash  or  com- 
modity child  feeding  support  to  non- 
needy  families,  it  is  most  disturbing  to 
think  that  we  are  seriously  considering 
a  policy  change  along  the  lines  of  the 
tiering  option  in  the  child  care  food 
program. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  an  almost 
deafening  public  rhetoric  about  the 
necessity  to  reduce  the  burgeoning 
Federal  deficit.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
justify  why  we  should  increase  that 
deficit  by  any  amount— however  large 
or  small— by  making  a  change  of  this 
nature. 

Similarly.  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  adopted  in  subcommittee 
which  reinstitutcs  the  food  equipment 
assistance  program  that  was  terminat- 
ed by  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  While  I  commend  my  colleague. 
Bill  Goodling.  for  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  originally  proposed 
authorization  level  from  $15  to  $10 
million  annually  and  to  limit  such  as- 
sistance to  poorer  school  districts.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  any  nation- 
wide documentation  that  suggests  an 
urgent  need  to  provide  new  Federal 
support  in  this  area.  On  the  contrary, 
a  recently  issued  food  and  nutrition 
service  assessment  of  existing  and 
future  school  food  service  equipment 
needs  indicates  that,  in  general,  exist- 
ing food  service  equipment  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  dependable  and  in  good 
operating  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
communicated  its  strong  opposition  to 
H.R.  7.  characterizing  this  measure  as 
•a  multibillion  dollar  budget  add-on 
•  *  *  reversing  12  reforms  contained  in 
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the  1981  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation 
bill.  • 

Since  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984  add. 
according  to  OMB.  .some  $570  million 
to  the  President's  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $4.6  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  we  are  advised  that,  should  this 
legislation  reach  the  President's  desk, 
disapproval  would  be  recommended. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  H.R. 
7  in  its  present  form. 

□  1240 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Pen.ny). 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  very  impor- 
tant programs  reauthorized  in  H.R.  7. 
We  all  understand  that  these  pro- 
grams provide  great  benefit  to  the 
schoolchildren,  the  elderly,  pregnant 
mothers,  and  preschool  children 
across  America. 

These  important  nutrition  programs 
have  improved  the  nutrition  and  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans.  As  a 
farm  State  legislator.  I  think  there  is 
another  consideration  we  ought  to 
keep  in  rnind  as  ue  move  forward  to 
reauthorize  these  nutrition  programs. 

Farmers  in  America  are  involved  in 
the  noble  endeavor  of  trying  to  feed  a 
hungry  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  a  bit  inconsistent 
in  a  public  policy  that  would  allow  us 
to  build  up  tremendous  surpluses  of 
milk  and  grain  when  we  have  nutrition 
needs  here  in  America.  Farmers  want 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  here 
at  home  and  around  the  globe,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  there  is  a 
strong  support  for  this  proposal  in  our 
farm  areas.  H.R.  7  will  help  us  .see  to  it 
that  in  America  we  do  take  care  of  the 
nutritional  needs  of  our  citizens. 

H.R.  7  represents  good  nutrition 
policy;  it  repre.senls  good  farm  policy. 
In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  represents 
good  public  policy. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  America  is  on 
the  rise.  It  exists  in  cities,  towns,  and 
in  the  suburbs.  It  attacks  every  ethnic 
group  and  singles  out  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
selves: pregnant  women,  children,  and 
infants.  Today,  we  have  before  us  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1984  which  seek  to 
extend  and  restore  cuts  that  were 
made  of  five  major  Federal  nutrition 
programs.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  full- 
est support  to  H.R.  7. 

The  programs  addressed  by  H.R.  7 
are  in  such  great  demand  that  the 
question  that  faces  us  is  not  whether 
to  support  the  legislation  but  rather 
how  far  can  we  go  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  population  in  need.  My 


this  bill  seek  to 
demand  in  the 
available.   These 


answer    is:    We    have    not    gone    far 
enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  hear  reports 
of  food  pantries  in  my  district  doing 
record  business  in  providing  emergen- 
cy food  aid;  when  I  walk  through  the 
streets  and  speak  with  men  who  are  in 
despair  because  they  cannot  find  jobs 
and  provide  food  for  their  wives  and 
children,  I  know  that  this  administra- 
tion's cuts  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  No 
Presidential  task  force  can  convince 
me  otherwise.  This  administration's 
cuts  in  social  programs  and  the  surge 
in  the  unemployment  rate  have  led  to 
an  increased  demand  for  programs 
which  provide  school  lunches  and  nu- 
tritional care.  The.se  programs  are  our 
only  guarantee  that  food  and  proper 
care  is  delivered. 

The  provisions,  of 
meet  the  increased 
most  efficient  ways 
services  will  not  only  assist  the  young 
children  and  their  mothers  but  will 
also  provide  facilities  for  other  groups 
considered  as  hunger  risks  such  as 
senior  citizens. 

In  New  York  alone,  our  figures  show 
that  an  additional  $4  million  in  Feder- 
al support  would  offer  more  than 
100.000  children  the.se  benefits.  The.se 
children  are  now  going  to  .school 
hungry,  going  to  bed  hungry,  and 
living  on  a  malnourished  diet.  They 
must  be  provided  for.  Several  amend- 
ments that  have  been  proposed  seek  to 
roadblock  a  tiering  method  which 
would  provide  reimbursements  to 
those  areas  most  in  need.  This  would 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  children  in 
need  of  these  services. 

We.  as  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  insure  that  no  amendments 
to  the  WIC  program  are  passed  either. 
The  proponents  of  these  amendments 
only  seek  to  make  the  program  less  ac- 
cessible. They  would  block  an  addi- 
tional 150.000  mothers  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  WIC. 

WIC  services  have  been  documented 
to  significantly  reduce  the  incidence  of 
low  birth  weight,  the  leading  cause  of 
infant  mortality,  and  highly  as.sociated 
with  birth  dcfect.s.  Through  coun.sel- 
ing  and  prescription  food  supplements 
to  pregnant  women,  nursing  women, 
infants,  and  young  children.  WIC  has 
met  its  program  goals.  The  only  goal 
WIC  has  been  unable  to  meet  is  ac- 
commodating more  people  who 
demand  its  services.  This  is  due  to  the 
recent  budget  cuts.  New  York  medical 
professionals  estimate  that  only 
260.000  of  the  more  than  600.000 
women  considered  nutritional  risks  are 
able  to  receive  its  services.  Across  the 
country  WIC  is  able  to  service  only 
one-third  of  tho.se  who  request  assist- 
ance. 

I  will  oppose  any  amendments  that 
reduce  the  scope  of  these  vital  nutri- 
tional programs.  We  cannot  allow  the 
administration  to  continue  writing 
blank    checks    for    nuclear    weapons 


when  they  claim  we  cannot  afford  to 
support  programs  for  the  needy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  7 
and  insure  that  all  Americans  are  able 
to  receive  a  well-balanced  and  nutri- 
tious diet. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  to  consider  H.R.  7  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Many  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill  are  good 
ones.  The  nutrition  program  personnel 
that  I  know  in  my  State  are  hard- 
working and  dedicated  individuals 
giving  of  themselves  so  that  nutrition- 
al needs  of  children  in  our  .society  will 
not  be  neglected.  The.se  individuals  are 
to  be  commended.  Those  children  in 
need  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of 
these  Federal  dollar;  and  fine  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  no  problerr  with  reauthoriz- 
ing the  summer  feeding  program. 
WIC.  NET.  commodity  distribution 
program,  and  State  administrative  ex- 
penses. Timely  and  reasonable  reau- 
thorization levels  for  these  programs 
for  the  next  4  years  is  a  must. 

However,  the  reauthorization  levels 
represent  unrea.sonable  increa.ses,  and, 
most  di.scouraging  of  all.  is  the  fact 
that  thi.s  reauthorization  bill  is  being 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  tag  on  every 
change  and  new  spending  wish  imagi- 
nable. OMB  says  that  this  bill  will  add 
spending  of  S2.7  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  to  the  President's  budget.  That 
budget,  by  the  way,  is  the  one  which 
was  attached  by  the  Hou.se  majority  as 
being  too  heavy  on  deficits. 

No  program  is  perfect.  Some  funding 
increases  and  changes  are  needed  in 
selected  programs  to  insure  that  chil- 
dren in  need  are  receiving  appropriate 
assistance.  But  this  bill  goes  well 
be.vond  reasonableness.  Instead,  pro- 
gram expansion  and  additional  costs 
are  the  rule. 

Here  are  a  few  examples:  Increased 
funding  for  the  nutrition  education 
training  program;  WIC  program  made 
into  an  entitlement;  school  breakfast 
program  subsidy  increased  by  6  cents 
overall;  an  extra  meal  and  snack  added 
for  the  day-care  food  program; 
summer  feeding  program  expanded. 

The  result  of  the  increases  in  au- 
thorization levels  and  the  additional 
program  costs  are  enormous.  They 
total  approximately  $1.7  billion  above 
the  CBO  baseline  over  the  next  4 
years.  This  bill  seems  to  have  come 
from  another  era  that  many  Members, 
aware  of  the  deficit  crunch,  have  for- 
sworn. Every  committee  with  a  worthy 
purpose  attempts  to  escalate  the  cost 
of  its  programs.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  money  left,  even  for  worthy  pur- 
poses. 

I  do  not  advocate  curing  our  budget 
problems  at  the  expense  of  needy  chil- 
dren. I  simply  feel  that  responsible 
funding  and  program  changes   in  all 


areas  must  be  a  goal.  I  am  .sorry  that 
this  is  not  a  more  responsible  bill.  I 
regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  oppose  a 
bill  which  includes  so  many  good  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  authorized. 

Should  correcting  amending  lan- 
guage be  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  I  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
lighted to  vote  for  it  as  I  did  la.st  fall 
when  it  was  presented  in  a  responsible 
form.  Of  the  amendments  needed,  the 
most  important  are  to  remove  the  new- 
entitlement  for  the  WIC  program,  and 
to  remove  the  tiering  feature  that 
allows  nutrition  funds  to  be  directed 
to  less  needy  children  in  day  care.» 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  lend  my  full  support  for  the  pa.ssage 
of  H.R.  7.  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984.  These 
programs,  which  have  been  so  very 
successful  in  improving  the  nutrition 
of  pregnant  women  and  children,  are  a 
crucial  ingredient  in  our  Nation's 
effort  to  combat  hunger. 

The  bill  restores  .some  major  provi- 
sions that  were  eliminated  in  1981. 
when  nearly  1.500  schools  dropped  out 
of  the  program  because  of  Federal 
budget  cuts.  H.R.  7  addres.ses  needs  in 
the  highly  successful  .school  lunch 
program,  the  growing  commodity  dis- 
tribution and  child  care  nutritional 
programs,  and  finally  it  improves  on 
the  very  effective  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC)  program. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  have  fewer 
grossly  malnourished  people  in  this 
country  today  than  we  did  15  years 
ago.  But  unfortunately,  the  problems 
still  exist.  These  programs  have  been 
pitted  against  such  national  priorities 
as  defense  spending  and  pork  barrel 
projects.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
facts  to  know  the  need  is  there.  From 
1979  to  1982  the  number  of  children 
below  age  6  who  live  in  poverty 
jumped  by  1.5  million.  That  is  a  41- 
percent  increase 

Early  last  year,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  released  the  conclusions 
of  a  2-year  .study  of  7,000  families  par- 
ticipating in  these  nutrition  programs. 
According  to  the  report,  the  chief  nu- 
tritional benefit  that  3.5  million  poor 
students  receive  from  the  .school 
breakfast  program  is  that  they  eat  a 
meal  they  otherwise  would  skip.  The 
report  also  concluded  that  the  23  mil- 
lion public  schoolchildren  who  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram tend  to  be  better  nourished  that 
those  who  get  their  noon  meal  else- 
where. 

The  children  who  benefit  from  these 
nutrition  programs  will  benefit  from  a 
lifetime  of  physical  well-being.  These 
programs  increase  a  child's  willingness 
and  ability  to  learn,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation.  These  children  are  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  national  resource  and 
their  welfare  must  be  our  highest  pri- 
ority. 


Aside  from  the  more  obvious  bene- 
fits, these  programs  utilize  surplus 
foods,  helping  the  stability  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy.  In  my  home  State 
of  Iowa,  the  child  nutrition  program 
constitutes  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar 
industry  contributing  to  the  financial 
health  of  the  State. 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  cost-effectiveness  of  these  nu- 
trition programs.  For  each  $1  spent  in 
the  WIC  program,  and  estimated  $3  in 
prenatal  health  costs  from  Federal 
programs  are  saved.  It  has  a  snowball- 
ing effect  that  saves  dollars. 

I  conclude  my  statement  today  by 
reminding  my  fellow  colleagues  that 
strong  and  healthy  children  are  the 
best  defen.sc  from  foes  and  outside 
forces  that  we  could  ask  for.  Make  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7a  high  priority.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  as  we  debate  H.R.  7. 
the  .school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
amendments,  we  will  try  to  define  the 
priority  our  Nation  places  on  insuring 
that  all  children  of  our  country  are 
able  to  receive  proper  nourishment. 
This  priority  will  be  reflected  in  the 
dollar  value  we  attach  to  these  vital 
programs. 

As  you  know,  under  our  current  ad- 
ministration the  .school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  have  suffered 
budget  cuts  over  the  last  3  years,  a 
time  of  economic  recession.  The  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  child  nutrition 
programs,  resulting  in  cuts  to  the 
school  lunch  program  clo.se  to  $1  bil- 
lion. To  adjust  for  this  reduced  fund- 
ing, lunch  prices  were  raised,  and  eligi- 
bility requirements  were  tightened.  In 
fi.scal  year  1981.  27  million  children 
participated  in  the  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram. By  fi.scal  year  1983.  3.6  million 
children  had  dropped  out;  only  23.4 
million  children  participated. 

In  California,  it  is  estimated  that 
.some  425.000  .schoolchildren  arc  no 
longer  eating  breakfast  and/or  lunch 
at  .school  due  to  the  budget  cuts  in  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  program. 
During  the  past  2  years.  Federal  fund- 
ing for  child  nutrition  programs  in 
California  has  decreased  by  approxi- 
mately one-third. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  precious  re- 
source this  country  po.s.se.s.ses  is  that  of 
our  children.  Hunger  and  poor  nutri- 
tion results  in  shorter  attention  spans, 
lowered  concentration,  and  reduced 
learning  abilities  in  children.  Without 
proper  food  and  nutrition,  a  portion  of 
our  country's  children  will  not  grow  or 
learn  at  their  highest  capabilities.  Fur- 
ther down  the  road  these  children  will 
be  less  equipped  to  continue  scholasti- 
cally  and  may  possibly  have  their  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  the  job  market  re- 
duced. 

We  are  recovering  from  a  recession. 
While  our  country  as  a  whole  is  expe- 
riencing economic  growth,  there  are 
still  areas  of  high  unemployment.  In 


my  congressional  district,  unemploy- 
ment in  1983  ranged  above  10  percent. 
Ten  percent  of  the  families  in  my  dis- 
trict have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level.  However,  unlike  a  few  years  ago, 
when  unemployment  compensation, 
food  stamps  and  other  programs  were 
available  for  workers  who  has  lost 
their  jobs,  many  families  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits.  Now  is  the  time 
when  they  truly  need  assistance. 

Soup  kitchen  and  food  distribution 
programs  in  California  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  food  assist- 
ance requests.  Surveyed  programs 
have  experienced  increases  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  in  the  number  of  meals 
or  food  baskets  provided  in  just  the 
the  past  year.  For  many,  the  recession 
is  not  over. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  would  restore  $150  million  for 
child  nutrition  programs.  This  addi- 
tional funding  would  allow  schools  to 
reduce  meal  prices,  and  loosen  the  eli- 
gibility requirement  for  participation 
in  the  reduced  price  and  free  lunch 
program.  As  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, the  House  of  Representatives 
pas.sed  H.R.  4091  la.st  fall,  which  con- 
tained this  restoration  of  funding. 

H.R.  7  would  also  Increase  the 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
program  authorization  levels.  But 
even  with  this  additional  funding,  the 
WIC  program  will  still  only  be  able  to 
serve  less  than  one-half  of  those  per- 
sons eligible  for  this  program.  The 
WIC  program  would  also  be  converted 
into  a  cropped  entitlement  program  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1985.  This 
change,  which  represents  a  return  to 
the  program's  pre-fiscal  year  1981 
status,  is  intended  to  improve  program 
management  and  delivery  of  services 
at  the  State  level,  eliminating  uncer- 
tainties over  funding. 

There  are  those  that  are  concerned 
about  the  funding  levels  of  our  domes- 
tic programs.  With  the  budget  deficit 
we  are  experiencing  today.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  limit  Federal 
spending.  However,  the  .school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs  focus  on 
a  particularly  vulnerable  portion  of 
our  society,  our  children.  The  need  for 
these  programs  is  still  great  at  this 
time  and  I  fully  support  the  improve- 
ments in  these  programs  provided  for 
by  H.R.  7.  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.* 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7.  the  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1984.  This  legislation  reauthorizes  and 
restores  funds  to  those  nutrition  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  invaluable 
in  guaranteeing  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  children. 

The  mission  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs  is  to  insure  that  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  reach  their 
optimal  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment   by    providing    them    with 
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adequate  nutritional  support  as  part 
of  the  education  program  in  public 
schools,  private  schools,  and  child  care 
agencies. 

This  mission— which  extends  beyond 
the  concept  of  eliminating  hunger  to 
include  the  promotion  of  good  health 
through  meeting  the  high  nutritional 
needs  of  children  and  through  teach- 
ing children  good  eating  habits— be- 
comes even  more  important  when  we 
consider  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  children  now  live  in 
households  below  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  level— $9,000  for  a  family  of 
three. 

Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  single  parent  families  has 
grown  from  13  percent  in  1970  to  21 
percent  in  1982.  Single  parents  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable  to  poverty. 

However,  in  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, the  State  department  of  education 
finds  that  children  may  be  malnour- 
ished for  a  variety  of  reasons  apart 
from  poverty:  Among  them  parent  ne- 
glect, ignorance,  and  poor  eating 
habits.  This  is  why  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  need  to  be 
readily  available  to  as  many  students 
as  possible. 

The  California  State  Department  of 
Education  recently  contracted  with 
San  Jose  State  University  to  study  the 
"Eating  Habits  of  Students  in  Califor- 
nia Public  Schools."  The  study  report- 
ed that  the  school  cafeteria  was  the 
main  source  of  nutrients  for  students 
at  all  grade  levels  and  that  students 
who  participated  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  were  found  to 
have  adequate,  or  near  adequate,  nu- 
tritional intake  during  the  school  day 
regardless  of  the  students'  grade  level, 
sex.  or  socioeconomic  background. 

California  teachers  have  reported 
definite  improvement  in  students"  atti- 
tudes and  performance  after  the  na- 
tional school  breakfast  program  was 
started. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
State's  school  meals  are  served  free  or 
at  reduced  price  to  needy  children.  For 
many  of  these  children,  the  school 
meal  is  their  only  meal  of  the  day.  But 
recent  cuts  in  Federal  funding  for 
child  nutrition  programs  have  caused 
a  sharp  drop  in  student  participation. 
Many  of  these  children  may  now  be  at 
nutritional  risk.  The  California  De- 
partment of  Education  estimates  that 
in  1981-82— following  the  first  full 
year  impact  of  Gramm-Latta  budget 
cuts— participation  in  the  school  lunch 
program  decreased  as  follows: 

First,  free  lunches  down  12.2  per- 
cent; 

Second,  reduced  price  lunches  down 
26.7  percent;  and 

Third,  paid  lunches  down  26.9  per- 
cent. 

During  1981-82,  participation  in  the 
National  School  Breakfast  Program 
declined  as  follows: 


First,  free  breakfasts  down  3.4  per- 
cent; 

Second,  reduced  price  breakfasts 
down  50  percent;  and 

Third,  paid  breakfasts  down  60  per- 
cent. 

Malnutrition  leads  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  which  are  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. The  minds  and  health  of  our 
children  -their  ability  to  learn  and 
maintain  their  health— are  not  ex- 
pendable.• 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 

The  programs  extended  by  this  bill— 
the  summer  feeding  program,  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  the  nu- 
trition education  program,  the  funding 
for  State  administrative  expenses,  and 
the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC)  Supplemental  Funding  Pro- 
gram—are essential  components  in  our 
national  efforts  to  combat  hunger.  In 
addition  to  extending  authority  for 
these  programs.  H.R.  7  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4091.  which 
would  restore  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  funding  cuts  .^ustanied  by 
these  programs  under  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Most  importantly,  H.R.  7  makes  sub- 
stantial improvements  to  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. At  present,  there  are  2.8  million 
low-income  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren participating  in  this  program  and 
receiving  a  package  of  highly  nutri- 
tious prescription  food  supplements 
each  month.  In  Puerto  Rico,  over 
90,000  people  take  advantage  of  this 
critical  nutritional  aid.  including 
15.000  women,  21,000  infants,  and  over 
42,000  children. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  WIC  program.  This  nutri- 
tional assistance  has  been  successful  in 
improving  the  health  and  nutritional 
status  of  low-income  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children  determined  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  at  nutri- 
tional risk.  Various  studies  show  that 
WIC  reduces  the  incidence  of  low 
birth  weight  by  16  to  20  percent.  This 
is  extremely  important  because  low 
birth  weight  is  the  leading  cause  of 
infant  mortality  and  is  also  associated 
with  other  serious  child  health  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Puerto  Rico  De- 
partment of  Health  currently  receives 
over  $34  million  for  the  WIC  program. 
In  improving  H.R.  7  we  will  authorize 
increased  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  more  importantly,  change 
the  authorization  to  a  capped  entitle- 
ment. This  mechanism  will  provide  a 
continuity  to  the  program,  and  will 
allow  States  to  plan  expenditures 
under  the  act  so  as  to  maximize  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  7.» 


•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Prevention 
Strategies  Task  Force  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
programs  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1963. 

This  bill  allows  for  the  continuation 
of  several  major  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams serving  millions  of  needy 
women  and  children  across  the  Nation. 
Without  its  passage,  the  adequate  nu- 
trition and  health  of  many  thousands 
will  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  its  first  year,  the  select  committee 
found  ample  evidence  of  increasingly 
adverse  conditions  facing  large  num- 
bers of  children  and  families.  The 
committee  learned  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  infants  are  born  at  serious 
risk,  due  to  lack  of  prenatal  care,  inad- 
equate nutrition,  and  poor  living  con- 
ditions. 

We  also  learned  that  conditions  are 
especially  bleak  for  minority  women 
and  children.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  for  black  infants  has  consistently 
been  much  higher  than  for  white  in- 
fants. It  is  now  about  twice  as  high, 
and  the  gap  is  widening.  Black  infants 
are  also  at  least  twice  as  likely  as 
white  infants  to  be  of  low  or  very  low 
birth  weight. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  trage- 
dies are  preventable.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  U.S.  infant  mortality  is  related  to 
low  birth  weight,  and  low  birth  weight 
is  highly  associated  with  inadequate 
prenatal  care  and  nutrition.  The  com- 
mittee heard  compelling  testimony 
that  comprehensive  care,  including  nu- 
trition supplements,  clearly  improves 
the  birth  and  early  life  chances  for 
these  at-risk  women  and  children. 

Among  its  provisions.  H.R.  7  includes 
a  modest  but  critically  important  in- 
crease in  support  for  the  special  sup- 
plemental feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC).  a  pro- 
gram whose  benefits  in  saving  lives 
and  money  have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again.  Independent 
studies  have  documented  that  WIC 
significantly  reduces  infant  mortality 
and  the  incidence  of  low  birth  weight 
babies  among  program  participants, 
and  thus  saves  enormous  sums  in  the 
costs  of  immediate  treatment  as  well 
as  long-term  care  for  babies  and  moth- 
ers with  problems. 

In  addition  to  extending  services 
under  WIC.  this  bill  provides  for 
needed  restoration  of  some  support  for 
other  Federal  nutrition  programs- 
support  lost  in  the  past  few  years  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts.  The  importance 
of  good  nutrition  extends  beyond  the 
early  stages  of  life.  We  are  hearing 
more  and  more  about  how  good  nutri- 
tion and  dietary  practices  help  in  pre- 
venting many  costly  diseases  later  on. 

With  an  estimated  20  percent  of  our 
Nation's  children  now  living  in  pover- 


ty, and  homelessness  and  hunger  a  re- 
ality. I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  support 
of  H.R.  7.» 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
amendments,  H.R.  7.  This  legislation 
extends  through  fiscal  year  1988  five 
expiring  school  lunch  ana  child  nutri- 
tion programs:  The  summer  food  serv- 
ice program  for  children,  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program,  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  program,  the 
funding  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC).  All  five  of  these  pro- 
grams expire  on  September  30,  1984. 

H.R.  7  incorporates  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4091.  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  25,  1983,  by  a  vote  of  306  to 
114.  That  bill  was  intended  to  assist 
the  children  of  the  working  poor  in  re- 
ceiving reduced  price  meals  by  raising 
the  income  eligibility  level  for  reduced 
price  meals  and  by  lowering  the  price 
charged.  That  bill  also  sought  to  im- 
prove the  nutritional  content  of  school 
breakfasts. 

The  bill  increases  the  WIC  authori- 
zation from  its  current  level  of  $1.13  to 
$1.36  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
authorizes  $1.55  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  $1.70  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$1.85  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  changes  in  current  law 
which  will  enable  many  needy  chil- 
dren to  receive  nutritious  meals.  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  7.« 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  the 
nutritional  status  of  children  decline. 
Heightened  by  epidemic  unemploy- 
ment as  well  as  drastic  cuts  in  Federal 
food  programs,  child  hunger  is  now 
evident  in  communities  all  over  Amer- 
ica, especially  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan.  It  is  certainly  a  .sad  com- 
mentary on  one  of  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion's of  this  world. 

Since  1980.  children  have  come  first 
in  budget  sacrifice.  According  to  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  monitors  funding  of 
children's  programs,  children  lost  $1 
of  every  $10  previously  provided  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  child  nutrition. 
For  example; 

School  lunch,  school  breakfast,  child 
care  food,  and  summer  food  programs 
have  been  reduced  29  percent  or  over 
$5  billion  over  fiscal  years  1982-85. 

The  number  of  children  receiving 
school  lunches  each  day  has  fallen  by 
nearly  3  million.  Nearly  2.700  schools 
eliminated  their  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  thus  lunches  to  the  poorest 
children  in  those  schools. 

One-half  million  fewer  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram—a program  only  15  percent  the 
size  of  the  school  lunch  program. 


Two-thirds  of  participating  children 
had  family  incomes  below  poverty; 
400,000  fewer  poor  children  receive 
summer  lunches. 

These  statistics  are  alarming.  But 
what  is  more  alarming  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  these  statistics  are  not  just 
abstract  numbers  but  reflect  the  cir- 
cumstances facing  our  next  genera- 
tion—America's children. 

Therefore,  I  am  supporting  H.R.  7 
which  restores  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  from  child  nutrition 
programs  while  staying  within  the 
"pay  as  you  go"  budget  assumption  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  week.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  modest  growth  in 
child  nutrition  programs  including  the 
special  supplemental  food  program, 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
nutrition  program,  that  is  essential  in 
assuring  good  nutrition  so  vital  to  the 
health  of  America's  babies  and  young 
children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. • 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  1  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7.  which  restores  a 
portion  of  funding  for  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  extends  through  1988  the  summer 
food  program  for  children,  the  com- 
modity distribution,  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  and  fund- 
ing for  State  educational  expenses. 

The  bill  addresses  problems  caused 
by  budget  cuts  in  1981  in  three  major 
areas  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  reduced  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  all  lunches,  particularly 
for  paid  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
Changes  also  wtre  made  in  income  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  criteria 
which  lowered  both  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch  eligibility.  Third,  private 
and  nonprofit  schools  and  residential 
institutions  whose  annual  tuition  ex- 
ceeded $1,500  were  excluded  from  the 
program. 

In  the  2-year  period  the  reductions 
have  been  in  effect,  participation  in 
the  school  lunch  program  has  dropped 
by  3  to  3''j  million  children.  This 
shockingly  high  number  does  not  re- 
flect the  number  of  children  whose  re- 
duced family  income  lowered  their 
ability  to  pay  for  school  lunches  in 
this  time  of  recession. 

This  bill  also  takes  into  account  cer- 
tain situations  in  families  that  affect 
their  eligibility,  especially  large  medi- 
cal expenses  and  other  expenses  that 
cause  family  hardship. 

Further,  the  bill  separates  the  free 
lunch  eligibility  from  the  food  stamp 
eligibility  standard,  and  spells  out  the 
definition  of  "poverty"  in  the  law. 
making  clear  the  target  population 
and  assuring  that  there  can  be  no 
changes  by  the  administration  in  this 
definition. 

For  many  children,  the  school  break- 
fast program  provides  a  meal  that 
they  probably  would  not  have.  This 


bill  allows  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  be  upgraded  nutritionally  and 
to  reach  some  of  the  children  who 
were  dropped  as  a  result  of  the  1981 
cuts. 

The  bill  restores  the  allowance  for  a 
meal  and  snack  for  children  in  child 
care,  whose  working  parents  often 
drop  them  off  early  in  the  morning 
and  pick  them  up  late  in  the  evening. 
H.R.  7  also  will  extend  the  special 
milk  program  to  kindergarten  children 
eliminated  from  the  program  under 
the  1981  law.  especially  those  who 
have  had  no  access  to  either  the  lunch 
or  milk  program. 

Additionally,  the  bill  raises  the  au- 
thorization level  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion to  half  the  1980  figure. 

Finally.  H.R.  7  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion for  purchase  of  food  service  equip- 
ment in  school  districts  with  especially 
needy  children. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appalled  by  the 
administration's  insistence  of  verifica- 
tion of  eligibility  of  low  income  chil- 
dren for  free  and  reduced  priced 
meals,  particularly  since  the  cost  of 
the  verification  ranges  from  $20  to  $30 
a  child.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  impose  this  burden  on  school 
districts.  I  believe  it  should  pay  for  it. 
I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  7  includes  a 
provision  for  this  payment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  make  a  substantial 
difference  to  children,  both  nutrition- 
ally and  educationally.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  children  are  less  able 
to  participate  at  their  peak  if  they  are 
hungry.  The  cuts  that  Congress  made 
in  1981.  coupled  with  the  administra- 
tions cutbacks  and  alterations  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  since  then, 
have  had  a  very  negative  effect  on  low- 
income  children  who  are  most  at  risk 
in  our  educational  system.  Moreover, 
H.R.  7  affirms  congressional  commit- 
ment to  child  nutrition  by  making 
WIC  a  capped  entitlement  program, 
eliminating  uncertainties  over  fund- 
ing. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  for  this  important  legisla- 
tion.• 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7.  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Miller, 
for  their  leadership  on  this  issue.  H.R. 
7  reauthorizes  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs  and  restores  fund- 
ing to  the  school  lunch,  breakfast,  and 
child  care  food  programs.  Most  criti- 
cally, this  bill  will  authorize  increased 
funds  for  those  individuals  especially 
at  risk— an  additional  150.000  low- 
income,  pregnant,  and  nursing  women, 
infants,  and  children  will  be  served  by 
these  programs  by  fiscal  year  1985. 

H.R.  7  restores  only  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  funds  which  were 
cut  from  child  nutrition  programs  in 
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fiscal  year  1982.  The  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  level  is 
only  sufficient  to  prevent  reductions 
in  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
the  program  in  1983;  and  still,  tragical- 
ly, less  than  one-half  of  the  persons 
who  are  eligible  and  in  need  will  be 
able  to  obtain  services  under  WIC. 

H.R.  7  is  supported  by  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association,  the 
national  PTA.  and  the  child  nutrition 
community.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  recommendations  put 
forth  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  H.R.  7.  We  cannot 
afford  to  alter  the  structure  or  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  this  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
source, its  children.  Thank  you.# 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7.  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  amendments. 

Five  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  will  e.xpire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984:  The  summer  food  service 
program  for  children,  the  commodity 
distribution  program,  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  program,  the 
funding  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC).  H.R.  7  will  extend 
these  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1988. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  shared  with  this 
Congress  from  many  individuals  across 
these  United  States.  They  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  and  shared  factual 
information  regarding  the  value  of  nu- 
trition in  the  Nation  s  schools  and  the 
same  theme  has  resounded  through- 
out: A  great  need  for  the  expansion  of. 
and  the  continuation  of,  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

These  witnessess  have  expressed  the 
importance  and  necessity  for  good  nu- 
trition programs  in  their  respective  lo- 
cales. We  know  that  hunger  and  poor 
nutrition  habits  know  no  boundaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  of  Missouri,  for  an  ex- 
ample, the  commodity  distribution 
program  has  been  extremely  effective 
and  efficient. 

In  regard  to  funding  for  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  (SAE),  the  Mis- 
souri State  Department  Food  Service 
Division  could  not  function  without 
the  Federal  aid  provided,  and  the 
State  department  has  been  most  help- 
ful with  assistance  in  expediting  the 
food  service  program  in  St.  Louis. 

Recent  legislation  cut  the  Federal 
reimbursement  for  school  lunches, 
tightened  eligibility  requirements,  and 
raised  the  price  charged  to  the  child. 
Participation  in  the  school  programs 
fell  sharply  as  a  result  of  these 
changes.  In  1981.  the  number  of 
schools  participating  was  93.770.  In 
1983.  the  number  had  dropped  to 
90,500. 


I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the 
health  and  nutritional  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  children.  In  a  nation  as 
blessed  as  we  are  with  an  abundance 
of  good  food,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
for  our  children  to  go  around  hungry 
or  be  malnourished.  We  have  to  come 
to  realize  that  these  nutritional  pro- 
grams are  a  nutritional  necessity  and 
they  are  also  a  national  investment. 

These  nutrition  programs  have  an 
educational  as  well  as  a  nutritional 
function.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
there  is  limited  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  when  children 
arrive  at  school  hungry  and  are  not 
adequately  fed  during  the  day.  Proper 
and  adequate  nutrition  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  effective  and  efficient  learning 
to  take  place. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the.se 
programs  are  necessary  for  the  nutri- 
tional well-being,  health  of,  and  the 
need  for  child  care  programs  to  allow 
mothers  to  work:  in  particular,  those 
who  are  struggling  to  improve  their 
family's  situation. 

In  brief,  this  bill  seeks  to  continue 
and  expand  our  Nations  commitment 
to  sound  nutrition  for  every  child  and 
make  it  possible  for  our  children  to 
have  nutritionally  adequate  diets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7.  a  bill 
to  extend  and  improve  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

H.R.  7  would  reestablish  the  Federal 
commitment  to  continue  its  important 
role  in  assuring  proper  nutrition  for 
each  child.  It  would  do  this  in  three 
specific  ways. 

First,  it  would  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1988  five  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition  programs  due  to  expire  on 
September  30.  1984.  These  programs 
are:  The  summer  food  service  program 
for  children:  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  (WIC):  the  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Program  (NET):  the 
funding  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses: and  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program.  All  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  nutrition  of 
schoolchildren,  and  pregnant  women, 
and  children,  and  all  are  essential 
components  of  our  national  effort  to 
eliminate  hunger.  A  4-year  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  these  progiams  insures  conti- 
nuity and  efficiency  in  program  man- 
agement and  planning.  This  commit- 
ment also  encourages  reciprocal  ef- 
forts by  local  educational  authorities. 

In  addition  to  extending  these  pro- 
grams, H.R.  7  restores  some  important 
provisions  that  had  been  deleted  in 
the  1981  reconciliation. 

In  1981.  the  WIC  program  was  con- 
verted from  a  capped  entitlement  pro- 
gram to  one  dependent  on  specific 
amounts  allocated  each  year.  By  sub- 
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jecting  this  program  to  unpredictable 
funding  decisions,  threats  of  deferrals, 
and  part-year  appropriations,  a  series 
of  problems  directly  attributable  to 
funding  uncertainties  has  plagued  the 
WIC  prog'-am,  making  long-range  deci- 
sions and  planning  impossible.  In  1981 
alone,  several  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram because  of  the  uncertainty  over 
funding  levels.  H.R.  7  would  restore  to 
the  WIC  program  stability  and  effi- 
cient planning  through  the  guaran- 
teed funding  provided  by  a  capped  en- 
titlement. H.R.  7  also  provides  for 
modest  program  growth  and  changes 
to  improve  the  administration  of  this 
highly  effective  program. 

Another  important  provision  was  de- 
leted in  1981  when  the  summer  food 
service  program  for  children  was 
changed  making  certain  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations ineligible  to  participate  as 
program  sponsors.  This  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  35  percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  children  served.  H.R.  7 
would  restore  eligibility  for  their  spon- 
sorship, bringing  back  .some  of  the 
needy  children  who  had  been  dropped. 
Also  eliminated  in  1981  were  the 
tiering  method  of  reimbursement  to 
child  care  centers  participating  in  the 
child  care  food  program,  and  the  food 
service  equipment  a.ssistance  program. 
H.R.  7  restores  these  important  com- 
ponents and  provides  up  to  $10  million 
in  authorized  funds  for  the  food  serv- 
ice equipment  assistance  program  tar- 
geted to  poor  districts. 

H.R.  7  would  reestablish  the  Federal 
commitment  to  child  nutrition  in  a 
second  way.  It  would  mitigate  some  of 
the  damaging  effects  of  the  recent 
funding  cuts  made  in  .school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  by  including 
all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4091.  H.R. 
4091  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  306  to  114 
last  fall.  This  bill  would  restore  S105 
million  to  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  fi.scal  year  1984,  $160  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $165  million  in 
fi.scal  year  1986  from  cuts  effected  by 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  These  increases  restore  between 
10  and  15  percent  of  the  1981  cuts  and 
would  bring  back  .some  of  the  more 
than  3  million  needy  children  who 
have  been  excluded  from  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams because  of  the  cuts. 

H.R.  4091  would  increase  program 
participation  and  provide  better  nutri- 
tion in  several  ways.  It  would  reduce 
the  price  of  rerinced  price  lunches  and 
breakfasts  to  eligible  ."tudents  by  re- 
storing part  of  their  Feaeral  subsidies: 
it  would  expand  participation  in  the 
programs  through  changed  eligibility 
guidelines;  it  would  enable  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  by  private 
schools  by  raising  the  tuition  amount 
a  school  may  charge  and  still  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate;  it  would  restore  an 


additional  meal  and  snack  in  the  child 
care  food  programs;  and  it  would  re- 
store the  special  milk  program  for  kin- 
dergarten children  attending  schools 
with  a  breakfast  or  lunch  program. 
While  these  changes  only  partially  re- 
Store  the  $1.5  billion  that  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, they  go  far  in  correcting  some 
of  the  most  drastic  and  unwise  cuts 
made  which  have  compromised  the 
nutrition  of  our  children. 

Finally.  H.R.  7  reaffirms  a  Federal 
commitment  to  child  nutrition  by 
making  various  program  changes  in- 
tended to  meet  new  and  emerging 
needs  and  to  improve  program  admin- 
istration. Although  each  of  these 
changes  is  significant.  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  which  I  believe  are  espe- 
cially important.  One  provision  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  Congress  re- 
tains some  control  over  eligibility 
standards  of  the  programs.  It  would 
require  that  the  Department  not 
eliminate  large  numbers  of  low-income 
children  through  administrative 
action  that  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved. The  present  administration 
has  shown  little  understanding  of 
hunger  and  little  concern  for  the  num- 
bers of  Americans  still  needlessly  af- 
flicted by  malnutrition.  This  provision 
would  help  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
grams reach  all  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended by  eliminating  arbitrary  deci- 
sions by  this  or  future  administra- 
tions. A  second  provision  is  designed  to 
assist  local  school  districts  in  paying 
for  the  cost  of  verifying  applications 
for  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  This 
new  provision  simply  recognizes  the 
burden  imposed  on  local  .school  dis- 
tricts by  Federal  regulations  and  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  to  absorb  these  ad- 
ditional costs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  the  full 
House.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  at  this  time  in  .strong  support  of 
H.R.  7,  the  school  lunch  and  child  nu- 
trition amendments,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
admirable  effort  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hungry  children  in  this,  the  richest 
country  in  the  world. 

By  now,  we  all  know  the  statistics  by 
heart:  $1.5  billion  cut  from  child  nutri- 
tion programs  since  1981;  3  million 
fewer  children  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  only  one- 
third  of  the  people  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  current- 
ly receiving  aid  from  that  program. 
When  the  Census  Bureau  announces 
that  34  million  Americans— the  high- 
est number  since  1965— are  currently 
living  in  poverty,  is  it  possible  that 
those  who  have  lost  the  right  to  Fed- 
eral aid  are  somehow  offsetting  this 
loss  by  tapping  into  resources  that  the 


Government   itself   has  said   they   do 
not  have? 

The  bill  before  us  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  modest  attempt  to  restore  to 
low-income  chidren  just  some  of  what 
was  taken  away  from  them  in  1981. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  4091  incorpo- 
rated into  this  bill  would  restore  $150 
million  of  the  $1  billion  cut  from  the 
school  lunch  program,  thereby  allow- 
ing some  of  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing poor  to  once  again  receive  a  free  or 
reduced-price  school  lunch.  Incidental- 
ly, 70  percent  of  the  children  who,  in 
1981,  were  deemed  ineligible  for  a  free 
or  reduced-price  meal  had  family  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line.  The 
WIC  program,  which  provides  high- 
protein  food  to  pregnant  women  and 
children  deemed  nutritionally  at  risk, 
would  receive  a  small  increase  in  its 
authorization  level  over  the  next  3 
years,  allowing  it  to  reach  more,  but 
nowhere  near  all,  of  the  10  million 
people  who  are  eligible  for  its  services. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  debate  how- 
much  money  to  add  or  subtract  from 
various  child  nutrition  programs,  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  are  simply  not  re- 
ceiving the  diet  they  need  every  day. 
without  fail,  in  order  to  learn  and 
grow.  H.R.  7  will  allow  them  to  do  just 
that.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Erlenborn  and  other  opponents  claim 
the  food  service  equipment  is  a  newer 
and  unneeded  program  but  grants  to 
schools  to  obtain  food  .service  equip- 
ment are  almost  as  old  as  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  which  dates 
back  to  1946.  From  the  beginning. 
Congress  and  practical  administrations 
recognized  that  schools,  particularly 
those  serving  low  income  children 
needed  assistance  to  equip  their  kitch- 
ens and  keep  them  up  to  date. 

Thus,  although  we  only  created  a 
separate  authorization  program  for 
food  service  equipment  in  the  1970s 
the  program  had  been  operational 
before  then.  Funds  were  given  to  the 
State  education  agencies,  which  in 
turn  distributed  them  on  the  basis  of 
need  to  local  public  and  private 
schools. 

This  program  was  eliminated  by  the 
passage  of  the  hastily  conceived  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived about  this  program.  I  decided  to 
introduce  legislation  to  restore  it.  and 
Congressman  Biaggi  offered  the 
amendment  in  committee.  With  the 
strong  support  of  the  illustrious  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Perkins,  the  amendment 
to  restore  $10  million  in  funding  for 
the  food  service  equipment  was  re- 
tained as  part  of  H.R.  7. 

Based  on  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  with  representatives 
of  private  and  public  schools,  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  this  program. 
Schools  which  want  to  prepare  food 
on  site  must  now  pay  higher  prices  for 


delivered  meals— because  they  lack 
fully  equipped  kitchens.  Some  new. 
private,  parochial  schools  serving  pre- 
dominantly low  income  children  have 
been  forced  to  devote  scarce  resources 
to  equipping  their  kitchens— instead  of 
spending  the  funds  directly  on  other 
educational  needs— restoring  this 
grant  program  would  aid  parochial 
schools  like  these  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  program. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  De- 
partment of  Education  told  me  last 
January: 

The  demise  of  the  •equipmenl  program" 
has  severely  hampered  the  growth  of  the 
lunch  program  in  many  areas.  Schools,  espe- 
cially in  poor  neighborhoods,  must  use  their 
own  scarce  resources  to  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment  to  initiate  a  program.  At  one 
time  the  ■equipment  program"  was  an  in- 
centive to  begin  a  lunch  program  because 
the  equipment  was  'free"  or  at  a  'low"  cost 
when  a  certain  percentage  of  the  school 
children  were  eligible  for  a  free  or  a  reduced 
price  meal. 

Some  .school  lunch  programs  are  strug- 
gling with  obsolete  equipment  in  need  of 
constant  repair.  The  repair  bills  are  begin- 
ning to  increase  dramatically.  The  equip- 
ment program  permitted  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the  replace- 
ment of  equipment,  but  they  are  no  longer 
there. 

Our  people  would  welcome  a  return  of 
this  program. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  $10  mil- 
lion for  food  service  equipment  would 
be  better  applied  to  the  national  debt. 
The  budget  resolution,  ju.st  passed 
by  the  House,  accommodates  all  of  the 
programs  authorized  in  H.R.  7.  includ- 
ing this  small  program  for  foods  serv- 
ice equipment,  as  well  as  important 
restorations  to  our  major  nutrition 
programs. 

With  the  national  debt  now  ap- 
proaching $1.4  trillion,  I  can  under- 
stand some  of  my  colleagues  enthusi- 
asm for  cutting  spending  but  I  wonder 
why  they  failed  to  support  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  to  save 
$182  billion  over  3  years,  or  why  they 
have  consistently  resisted  efforts  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  apply  the  same 
scrutiny  to  programs  at  the  Defense 
Department  that  they  now  show 
toward  a  program  that  is  aimed  at  in- 
suring that  our  schoolchildren  receive 
an  adequate  breakfast  and  lunch- 
even  if  they  attend  a  .school  that  is  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  afford  on  its  own 
the  full  cost  of  maintaining  or  equip- 
ping a  kitchen. 

Equipping  schools  so  that  they  could 
serve  meals  on  site  would  actually 
reduce  school  lunch  costs. 

We  are  talking  about  "an  infrastruc- 
ture program  for  our  national  school 
lunch  nutrition  program.  "  Ovens,  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  and  other  kitchen 
equipment  wears  out  too— and  the  al- 
ternative no  aid  means  some  schools 
buy  meals  from  vendors,  where  such 
services  exist,  or  will  drop  out  of  the 
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(See     page 
report. ) 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
also  specifically  exempted  several 
projects  from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  limitations.  These  are  con- 
tained in  section  721(e)(2)<A)  on  page 
903. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  specif- 
ic project  in  my  home  State  of  Indiana 
which  fits  the  general  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Finance  Committee  for 
exemption  except  in  one  narrow,  tech- 
nical respect.  I  believe  the  nature  of 
this  project,  a  wastewater  treatment 
facility,  is  such  that  it  merits  "jpecific 
exclusion  from  the  limitations  we  are 
about  to  enact  into  law.  Following  is  a 
brief  history  of  this  important  project. 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc..  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  city  of  Elkhart.  IN.  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Elkhart 
on  July  13,  1982.  where  it  was  agreed 
that  Miles  would  not  discharge  indus- 
trial waste  into  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  plant  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  except  within  certain  lim- 
itations. In  furtherance  of  that  agree- 
ment, the  city  passed  an  inducement 
resolution  on  September  19.  1983.  for 
an  amount  up  to  $15  million  to  finance 
a  pretreatment  plant  to  be  located  at 
Miles  Laboratories.  The  parties  have 
cooperated  since  that  date  and  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  being 
issued  this  month. 

There  is  a  problem,  according  to 
bond  counsel,  with  the  retroactivity  in 
the  House  and  Senate  proposed  limits 
on  industrial  development  bonds, 
which  would  adversely  impact  upon 
the  Elkhart/Miles  project. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  an- 
ticipated such  problems  and  attempt- 
ed to  provide  the  basis  for  an  exemp- 
tion for  such  projects  "with  respect  to 
which  a  binding  contract  to  incur  sig- 
nificant expenditures  was  entered  into 
before  March  15.  1984."  (See  section 
72I(d)(2KA)(ii)  on  page  901.)  However, 
in  defining  "significant  expenditures" 
(see  section  721(g)  on  page  905).  the 
committee  unintentionally  clouded  the 
status  of  the  Miles  project  because 
only  approximately  $850,000  has  been 
expended  to  date  on  the  $15  million 
project  and  thus  the  project  fails  the 
20-percent  test  in  the  definition  of  sig- 
nificant expenditures. 

The  Elkhart/Miles  project  fits  per- 
fectly within  the  committee  category 
of  property  for  which  extraordinary 
levels  of  subsidy  are  necessary  and  fits 
perfectly  as  well  within  the  committee 
intention  to  exempt  those  projects 
which  also  are  underway— in  this  case 
going  back  to  July  13.  1982.  and  to 
September  19.  1983.  It  does  not  fit  per- 
fectly in  the  committee  definition  of 
significant  expenditures. 

To  overcome  these  minor  problems. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Miles  waste  water  treatment  plant  be 
Included  specifically   in   the   table  of 


projects  listed  in  section  721(e)(2)(A) 
on  page  903  for  exemption  from  the 
industrial  development  bond  limita- 
tions based  on  the  type  of  project,  the 
qualifying  action,  and  the  date  of 
qualifying  action.  I  believe  such  an 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  the  Finance  Committee 
with  regard  to  IDB  limitations.  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  Senator 
Dole's  amendment  does  list  the  Miles 
Laboratories  project  among  those  ex- 
empted from  the  new  IDB  limitations. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment,  so 
as  to  allow  and  facilitate  the  contin- 
ued protection  of  the  water  supply  in 
northern  Indiana.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  objection  to  set- 
ting it  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  have  a  number 
of  amendments  now  that  we  can  start 
to  work  on.  First  is  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Warner)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  has  two  amendments  to 
follow  that.  I  am  hoping  that  by  that 
time.  Senator  Bradley,  who  has  three 
amendments,  will  be  available  to  offer 
those  amendments. 

That  should  reduce  the  number  of 
amendments— I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi, 
there  is  a  whole  conference  going  on 
on  IDBs  if  he  wants  to  join  that  con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  it  involves  the 
part  he  was  particularly  interested  in. 

That  would  give  us  some  progress, 
and  if  we  could  start  on  those  six  or 
seven  amendments,  we  may  not  have 
too  many  left.  I  am  not  certain  we  can 
finish  tonight,  but  we  can  try. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   2945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virgmia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  East,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2945. 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1137,  strike  out  lines  II  through 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEl.  S70.  DEin  (TION.S  KOR  *  ERTAIN  EXPENSES  IN 
CI  KREI)  BY  A  MEMHEK  OF  A  INI- 
FORMEI)  SERVICE.  OR  BY  A  MINISTER. 
WHO  RECEIVES  A  HOl'SING  OR  Sl'B- 
SISTENCE  ALI-OWANIE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
265  (denying  a  deduction  for  payment  of 
certain  e.xpenses  relating  to  tax-exempt 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
income  of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  .service 
(within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
.section  101(3)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code)  in  the  form  of  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance or  a  quarters  or  housing  allowance,  or 
to  income  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  section  107  (relating  to 
rental  value  of  parsonages). '. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  together 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  It  embraces  the  legis- 
lative goals  established  in  S.  2519.  a 
bill  that  I  have  introduced  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
order  to  protect  the  compensation  now 
received  by  two  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  worthy  professional  groups  in  our 
society:  namely,  military  personnel 
and  clergy. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
fully  appreciate  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment recently  approved,  and  then 
delayed  until  January  1985.  implemen- 
tation of  a  revenue  ruling  that  would 
require  members  of  the  clergy  to 
reduce  their  deductions  for  tax-de- 
ductible housing  expenses  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  covered  by  tax- 
free  allowances.  Section  870  of  the 
pending  bill  effectively  delays  imple- 
mentation of  this  with  respect  to  the 
clergy  until  1986. 

I  have  information  to  the  effect  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  about 
to  issue  a  proposed  ruling  that  would 
impose  similar  requirements  on  tax- 
free  housing  allowances  to  military 
personnel. 

Revenue  rulings  dating  back  to  the 
early  sixties  had  confirmed  the  deduc- 
tion procedures  now  protecting  the 
clergy  and  the  military.  My  amend- 
ment effectively  leaves  this  situation 
status  quo  for  the  military  and  heads 
off  any  possible  ruling  by  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  such  rulings  will  have 
a  disastrous  impact  on  the  volunteer 
careers  of  those  in  the  clergy  and  mili- 
tary service.  Both  groups  have  histori- 
cally received  modest  pay.  Traditional- 
ly, the  Congress  has  provided  nonde- 
nominational  recognition  to  religious 
service  in  general  by  providing  certain 


tax  advantages  to  places  of  worship 
and  clergy.  All  denominations  are  well 
aware  of  that  tax  benefit  when  they 
calculate  the  total  package  of  compen- 
sation they  provide  for  their  ministers. 
Depriving  them  of  this  modest  conces- 
sion will  only  put  a  new  burden  on  the 
already  severely  strained  budgets  of 
many  small  churches  and  denomina- 
tions as  they  struggle  to  make  up  the 
losses. 

Likewise,  tax  advantages  are  a  very 
real  and  intentional  part  of  the  total 
compensation  package  we  provide  our 
military  personnel.  Indeed,  they  pro- 
vide a  very  efficient  and  cost-effective 
means  to  offset  some  of  the  hardship 
aspects  of  military  service.  Military 
persoruiel  are  frequently  required  to 
move  involuntarily,  with  no  compensa- 
tion for  real  estate  expenses,  a  benefit 
commonly  available  to  employees  in 
the  private  sector  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  military  may  be  required 
to  relocate  to  high-cost  areas,  such  as 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
where  they  find  little  or  no  Govern- 
ment housing  available  for  them. 
Their  moving  expenses  are  generally 
not  fully  reimbursed.  They  face  fre- 
quent and  prolonged  family  separa- 
tions. Their  working  conditions  are 
frequently  hazardous.  They  live  each 
day  knowing  that  they  could  be  called 
on  with  little  notice  to  combat  areas 
where  they  will  be  expected  to  risk 
their  very  lives  for  us. 

Tax-free  allowances  such  as  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the 
variable  housing  allowance,  allow  us  to 
address  the  special  housing  needs  of 
our  military  personnel  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner.  With  separate 
allowances,  as  opposed  to  basic  pay, 
the  needs  and  even  variations  in  costs 
from  region  to  region  can  be  targeted. 
Making  such  military  allowances  tax 
free  reduces  the  amounts  Congress 
must  appropriate  to  provide  fairly  for 
the  targeted  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  is  present  on 
the  floor,  and  then  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  has  effectively  worked  over  the 
past  4  years  to  raise  that  total  package 
of  compensation  and  allowances  to 
military  personnel  so  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  equate  to  what  they  might 
expect  if  they  chose  a  career  in  the 
private  sector.  This  advancement  is 
dramatically  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
individuals  coming  into  the  military 
today  and,  indeed,  in  the  higher  and 
ever-growing  rate  of  retention  of  our 
most  valuable  military  personnel. 

To  allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  promulgate  a  ruling  comparable 
to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
clergy  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  progress  that  this  body  and, 
indeed,  the  House  working  together 
have  provided  in  legislative  measures 


in  the  past  4  years.  So  we  would  be 
moving  in  a  backward  direction  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  trying  to  hold 
ground  for  the  military. 

Implementation  of  either  ruling 
could  have  serious  financial  conse- 
quences for  the  affected  group,  espe- 
cially in  high-cost  areas.  Because  the 
individuals  affected  often  calculate 
their  tax  savings  in  determining  the 
housing  they  can  afford  or.  in  many 
areas,  must  do  so  to  be  able  to  buy  at 
all.  it  is  conceivable  that  these  rulings 
could  actually  drive  some  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Yet,  the  total  gain  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  though  not  calculated  yet 
by  the  IRS  or  Treasury  Department, 
is  estimated  by  them  to  be  relatively 
small. 

The  more  insidious  aspect  for  both 
groups  will  be  the  adverse  impact  on 
morale  and  retention.  For  the  military 
in  particular,  this  is  only  one  more  ex- 
ample of  erosion  of  their  benefits.  The 
resulting  influence  on  retention  is  dif- 
ficult to  quantify  but  obviously  nega- 
tive. 

Two  other  large  groups  stand  to  be 
adversely  impacted  by  these  rulings. 
Homebuilders  in  many  areas,  especial- 
ly where  there  are  large  concentra- 
tions of  service  people,  tend  to  rely 
greatly  on  home  purchasing  by  mili- 
tary people.  Realtors  in  those  same 
areas  recognize  that  the  steady  turn- 
over of  service  families  and  the  advan- 
tages of  homeownership  lead  to  a 
steady  base  of  business  for  them.  Im- 
plementation of  these  proposed  IRS 
rulings  will  make  homeownership 
much  less  desirable  and  perhaps  not 
cost  effective  when  the  short-term 
ownership  mandated  by  frequent 
moves  is  considered. 

Just  as  the  churches  would  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  raise  the  pay  of 
their  clergy  to  offset  the  loss  to  total 
compensation  caused  by  these  IRS  rul- 
ings, so  would  the  Congress  have  to 
raise  the  basic  pay  of  our  service 
people  to  correct  the  damage  that 
would  be  done  to  their  total  compensa- 
tion package.  However,  raising  basic 
pay  to  address  the  compensation  loss 
for  some,  would  create  a  windfall  in- 
crease in  disposable  income  for  others 
not  affected  by  the  ruling.  Indeed, 
that  is  why  I  have  described  the  cur- 
rent system  of  tax  free  allowances  as 
efficient  and  cost-effective  tools  for 
addressing  the  housing  needs  of  all 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  who  do 
not  reside  in  Government  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  recognized  that,  based  on 
the  many  sacrifices  military  people 
make,  it  is  proper  to  grant  them  bene- 
fits not  available  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lace. The  Congress  also  traditionally 
has  recognized  a  similar  situation  for 
the  clergy. 

Failure  to  act  now  or  merely  extend- 
ing the  deadline,  as  section  870  cur- 
rently does  for  ministers,  will  leave 
these  two  groups  in  a  form  of  limbo. 


wondering  when  the  ax  will  fall.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  to  make  explicit  the 
intent  we  have  already  expressed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and,  of  course,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia. 

This  is  one  of  those  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  Senator  Warner  and  I 
had  virtually  the  same  amendment 
prepared  and  ready  to  go.  Upon  discov- 
ering that  he  was  thinking  along  the 
same  lines  that  I  have  been  working,  I 
suggested  we  combine  our  efforts  and 
not  require  the  Senate  to  have  to  con- 
sider essentially  the  same  issue  twice. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  a  tax  increase,  not  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  but  ordered  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  just  by 
changing  the  regulations.  They  are 
proposing,  in  the  case  of  ministers  and 
according  to  the  information  available 
to  me  members  of  the  armed  services, 
to  impose  a  higher  tax. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress,  not  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

The  Warner-Helms  amendment 
would  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
ministers  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  who  receive  housing 
allowances,  with  respect  to  the  deduct- 
ibility of  interest  and  taxes  paid  on  a 
personal  residence.  Current  and 
planned  administrative  actions  by  the 
IRS  now  threaten  the  full  deductibil- 
ity of  these  items,  which  have  been 
available  to  ministers  and  military  per- 
sonnel for  years.  In  substance,  this 
amendment  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  S.  2017,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  October  1983. 

Mr.  President,  in  early  1983  the  IRS 
published  Revenue  Ruling  83-3.  In 
part,  this  ruling  provides  that  minis- 
ters may  no  longer  deduct  interest  and 
taxes  paid  on  a  personal  residence  to 
the  extent  the  amounts  expended  are 
allocable  to  tax-exempt  income.  It  has 
been  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
stages,  with  all  parts  becoming  opera- 
ble by  January  1,  1985. 

Since  the  publishing  of  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3,  the  IRS  has  also  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  likely  to  make  the  ruling 
applicable  to  military  personnel  as 
well  as  ministers.  This  prospect  has 
produced  severe  concern  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  armed  services  who 
see  its  chief  effect  on  them  as,  in  es- 
sence, a  pay  cut. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  practice 
in  the  United  States  for  a  minister  to 
be  given  a  housing  allowance  by  his 
church.  Under  section  107  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  this  allowance  is 
excludable  from  the  minister's  gross 
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income.  Up  to  now  ministers  have, 
fully  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  de- 
ducted interest  and  taxes  from  their 
income  just  like  other  taxpayers.  In 
their  case,  however,  this  deduction  has 
an  additional  benefit  because  some  of 
their  compensation,  in  the  form  of  a 
housing  allowance,  is  exempted  from 
gross  income  by  section  107.  With  Rev- 
enue Ruling  83-3.  making  a  new  appli- 
cation of  section  265,  the  IRS  is  at- 
tempting to  diminish  the  benefit  of 
section  107  to  the  clergy. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  question 
even  whether  the  IRS  should  be 
making,  on  its  own,  what  appears  to  be 
an  outright  change  in  substantive  law. 
In  any  event,  this  amendment  would 
prevent  the  IRS  from  enforcing  Reve- 
nue Ruling  83-3  and  would  leave  in 
place  the  status  quo  on  housing  allow- 
ance tax  deductions  for  the  clergy. 

Traditionally.  Congress  has  tried  to 
promote  religion  by  refraining  from 
taxing  religious  activities  and  by  pro- 
viding certain  tax  benefits  for  those 
involved  in  religious  activities.  We  pro- 
vide these  tax  benefits  because  of  the 
longstanding  recognition  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Goverrunent  exists  to 
serve  the  common  good  of  society. 
Government  is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  Government 
to  give  preferred  status  to  certain  in- 
stitutions in  society  for  the  public 
good.  Religion  certainly  occupies  such 
a  place  in  American  society. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
military,  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  provide  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  with  appropriate  housing  or 
with  a  housing  allowance  where  appro- 
priate housing  has  been  unavailable. 
The  granting  of  subsistence  and  hous- 
ing allowances,  separate  and  apart 
from  actual  pay,  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional method  for  compensating  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  and  has 
been  provided  for  either  by  regulation 
or  by  statute.  It  is  codified  today  in 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code. 

A'lowances  paid  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel traditionally  have  been  recog- 
nized as  being  exempt  from  taxation. 
Both  the  courts  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  have  held  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  are  not 
items  of  income.  For  many  years  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  regulations 
specifically  have  provided  that  subsist- 
ence and  housing  allowances  need  not 
be  included  in  the  income  tax  returns 
of  members  of  the  uniform  services. 
Up  to  now,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have,  fully  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  deducted  interest  and  taxes 
on  their  personal  residences  just  like 
other  taxpayers. 

As  with  ministers,  prior  to  Revenue 
Ruling  83-3,  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  have  received  an  addi- 
tional benefit  when  taking  such  deduc- 
tions because  some  of  their  compensa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  housing  and  sub- 


sistence allowances,  is  exempted  from 
gross  income.  In  Revenue  Ruling  83-3, 
the  IRS  has  attempted  to  diminish  the 
benefit  available  to  the  clergy.  In  in- 
ternal memoranda  and  public  state- 
ments, the  IRS  has  expressed  approv- 
al of  another  administrative  action 
which  similarly  would  diminish  the 
benefit  available  to  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  and  simple 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  that  has  existed 
over  many  years  for  ministers  and 
military  personnel  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  benefits  arising  out 
of  their  customary  housing  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  corroboration  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  myself,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  July  12.  1983.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  endeavors  to 
prevail  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury not  to  promulgate  a  regulation 
comparable  to  Revenue  Ruling  83-3 
which  would  impact  on  the  military. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  } 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC,  July  12,  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  TreasuJT/, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  assist- 
ance in  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  career  military 
force.  In  particular.  I  ask  that  you  ensure 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  not 
proceed  with  a  further  change  in  tax  policy 
that  would  substantially  reduce  take-home 
pay  for  military  careerists. 

Revenue  Ruling  83-3  and  its  supporting 
legal  opinion  (Enclosed)  have  caused  alarm 
and  confusion  within  the  military  communi- 
ty. Although  that  final  ruling  applied  only 
peripherally  to  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, actions  based  on  the  legal  opinion 
could  work  greatly  to  their  detriment. 

Specifically,  the  IRS  proposed  eliminating 
the  itemized  deduction  for  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes  to  the  extent  that  the  service- 
member  receives  tax-free  military  housing 
allowances  (Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
iBAQ)  and  Variable  Housing  Allowances 
(VHA).  I  am  advised  that  the  proposal  is 
being  held  in  abeyance  only  temporarily. 
Ostensibly,  the  reason  provided  by  the  IRS 
for  this  result  was  that  Revenue  Ruling  83- 
3  was  issued  to  update  existing  rules  and  no 
ruling  had  ever  been  issued  pertaining  to 
tax-free  military  housing  allowances.  How- 
ever, the  reports  indicated,  and  we  con- 
firmed, that  individual  IRS  tax  auditors 
were  granted  the  authority,  even  without  a 
ruling,  to  deny  these  interest  and  real  estate 
tax  deductions  to  military  members  who  use 
BAQ  and  VHA  to  provide  homes  for  them- 
selves. 


I  am  very  concerned  with  the  adverse 
effect  on  morale,  retention,  and  budgetary 
actions  that  may  be  generated  within  the 
career  military  force  as  a  result  of  this 
matter.  Military  housing  allowances  repre- 
sent a  longstanding  tradition  of  American 
military  service.  The  allowances  are.  as  the 
name  implies,  provided  in  lieu  of  govern- 
ment provided  housing.  Since  1974  the  al- 
lowances have  been  included  specifically  by 
statute  (37  U.S.C.  §  101(25))  as  an  element 
of  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC) 
along  with  the  Federal  tax  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  the  aforementioned  allowances  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax."  RMC.  which  provides  a  better 
total  pay  picture,  is  then  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  factors  in  determining 
changes  in  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  re- 
quired to  remain  competitive  with  the  civil- 
ian sector.  Congre.ss  is  well  aware  that  serv- 
icemembers  who  live  in  their  homes  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  deducting  interest  and  taxes 
on  those  homes.  We  and  the  Congress  close- 
ly examine  military  compensation  every 
year  to  ensure  fairness  to  the  service- 
member  and  the  taxpayer.  The  IRS  has 
long  respected  this  practice.  In  sum.  what 
may  now  appear  to  be  an  anomaly  to  some 
tax  professionals,  has  a  clear  history  of  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  approval. 

Implementation  of  a  change  in  IRS  policy 
in  this  regard  will  be  construed  as  a  further 
erosion  of  benefits,  represent  for  many  a 
substantial  reduction  in  net  pay.  and  create 
a  real  inequity  among  members.  For  in- 
stance, where  a  military  member  owns  a 
home  but  does  not  live  in  it  due  to  assign- 
ment to  government  or  leased  quarters,  the 
member  would  be  entitled  to  the  full  deduc- 
tion for  interest  and  real  estate  taxes  on  the 
home  he  owns.  However,  if  the  member 
were  to  move  back  into  that  home  he  would 
lose  the  deduction  to  the  extent  of  tax-free 
allowances  received  to  provide  a  home.  I  do 
not  believe  that  further  aggravating  the  al- 
ready more  arduous  life  of  our  uniformed 
personnel  and  their  families  by  such  an  il- 
logical result  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Even  the  public  discussion  of  implement- 
ing such  a  proposal  has  had  and  will  contin- 
ue to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  morale  in 
the  career  force.  At  a  time  when  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  succe.sses  of  a  total 
volunteer  force  and  expending  large  sums  of 
money  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  person- 
nel. I  believe  it  very  shortsighted  to  jeopard- 
ize those  efforts  by  applying  a  new-  policy 
that  would  have  inequitable  and  harmful  re- 
sults. Additionally,  allowing  innuendos  to 
stand  that,  although  the  policy  with  regard 
to  military  personnel  and  housing  allow- 
ances has  not  changed,  individual  auditors 
have  the  authority  to  deny  the  deductions, 
will  have  similar  results.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going. I  consider  it  imperative  that  this 
matter  promptly  be  put  to  rest. 

While  this  problem  could  be  resolved  by 
reallocating  a  sufficient  poftion  of  the  DoD 
budget  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  tax  in- 
crease, there  are  two  obvious  shortcomings 
to  such  an  approach.  First,  such  a  realloca- 
tion is  not  solely  a  matter  of  Executive  dis- 
cretion. Second,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
would  significantly  exceed  the  potential  sav- 
ings that  would  result  from  eliminating  the 
deduction.  Thus,  the  proposed  tax  policy 
change  is  as  harmful  to  budgetary  interests 
as  it  is  to  military  morale  and  retention. 

Accordingly.  I  request  a  clear  statement  or 
ruling  be  issued  to  the  effect  that  preexist- 
ing policy  will  not  change  and  any  individ- 
ual actions  inconsistent  with  that  policy  are 


inappropriate.  I  also  would  hope  that  before 
again  considering  such  a  volatile  change  to 
existing  policy,  we  will  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  matter  substantively 
with  you  or  members  of  your  Department.  I 
am  sure  you  share  my  view  that  those  who 
bear  the  principal  burden  of  the  nation's  de- 
fense should  not  suffer  this  reduction  in  pay 
without  the  agreement  of  the  Congress  and 
their  Commander-in-Chief. 
Sincerely. 

Cap. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   if   the 
Senator  will  yield,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  letter? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  a  second 
letter.  This  letter,  I  think,  would  have 
considerable  impact  on  particularly 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  It  is  dated  De- 
cember 5,  1983.  Senator  Helms  has  a 
copy.  What  is  the  signature  on  that 

letter? 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  very  distinguished 
American  from  North  Carolina.  Her 
name  is  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Her  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Donald  T. 
Regan.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It 
also  petitions  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  not  to  promulgate  the  regu- 
lation, on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  She  has  not  petitioned 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WARNER.  She  has  authorized 
the  two  Senators  now  standing  to 
make  that  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Dole  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington.  DC.  December  5.  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  consider- 
ing a  reversal  of  its  long  standing  policy 
that  military  personnel  may  take  the  item- 
ized deduction  for  home  mortgage  interest 
and  real  estate  taxes,  even  though  they  re- 
ceive a  tax-free  Basic  Allowance  for  Quar- 
ters and  Variable  Housing  Allowance.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  already  written  you  ex- 
pressing, on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  career  military  force,  his  objection  to 
such  a  change  in  policy. 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
military  force  who  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  I  share  the  views  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  this  important  matter. 
While  some  may  perceive  the  current  treat- 
ment as  an  anomaly  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  tax  laws,  it  dates  from  1925.  Our  armed 
forces  personnel  have  come  to  rely  upon  it.  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  current  treatment  of 
these  expenses  be  continued,  if  not  further 
affirmed,  in  an  appropriate  guide  to  IRS 
personnel. 

Our  military  people  move  frequently.  The 
ones  who  buy  homes,  therefore,  generally 
have  new,  high  payment  mortgages  and  are 
often  very  close  to  the  line  separating  those 


who  can  buy  from  those  who  cannot.  A  re- 
duction in  effective  pay.  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration  by  the  IRS.  could  result 
in  an  inability  of  some  to  make  current 
mortgage  payments.  It  would  also  adversely 
affect  those  considering  homeownership  by 
lowering  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  for 
which  they  qualify.  Presumably,  this  would 
be  a  factor  in  retention  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel since  they  are  the  ones  most  often  in 
the  homeownership  category. 

The  Congress  takes  into  account  the  tax- 
free  nature  of  these  allowances  and  the  de- 
ductability  of  these  expenses  in  computing 
military  pay.  Changing  this  long  standing 
treatment  for  military  personnel  could  well 
prompt  the  Congress  to  react  with  either  a 
legislative  repair  or  an  increase  in  pay  to  ac- 
count for  this  obvious  loss  in  effective  pay. 
Assuming  Congress  were  to  act  favorably, 
any  gain  to  the  Treasury  would  be  nullified. 

Since  this  initiative  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  threatens  the  morale  of  our 
armed  forces  personnel.  I  believe  that  it 
should  receive  thorough  consideration 
within  the  administration  before  it  is  imple- 
mented. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friends  that  I  became  aware  of  this 
about  6  weeks  ago.  I  was  making  a 
speech  downtown  somewhere,  and  a 
minister  approached  me  afterward  and 
told  me  about  the  treatment— in  his 
case,  mistreatment,  as  he  described 
it— and  gave  me  a  memo,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  it  up  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

What  we  did  was  to  extend  for  1 
year,  until  January  1,  1986,  the  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  transitional  rule  applicable 
to  certain  ministers  in  the  circum- 
stances we  find  in  this  IRS  83-100.  At 
that  time,  we  did  not  even  contem- 
plate that  it  might  be  done  on  the 
military  side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
we  should  explore  in  the  committee.  I 
would  be  willing  to  direct  a  letter  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service— I  think 
I  might  be  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Long— to  indicate 
not  to  move  in  this  area  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  for  a  thoroughgoing 
hearing  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Grassley  is  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  am  certain 
he  will  cooperate. 

I  hope  that  would  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President,  I  also 
should  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill 
the  language  found  in  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  in  which  there  is  a  defini- 
tion of  regular  compensation  in  sec- 
tion 101(25).  It  reads,  after  enumerat- 
ing the  various  forms  of  compensation 
to  be  received  by  military  personnel: 

.  .  .  Federal  tax  advantages  accruing  to 
aforementioned  allowances  because  they  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

Further,  the  standard  form  utilized 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  in- 
forming members  of  the  military  serv- 


ice of  their  compensation  package,  as 
directed  by  the  Congress,  has  specific 
references  to  Federal  tax  advantages. 
It  points  out  that  quarters  and  separa- 
tion allowances  are  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

A  ruling  on  the  military  comparable 
to  83-3  would  be  directly  in  controven- 
tion  of  existing  law  in  title  37  and  the 
instructions  provided  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  enormous  and 
serious  consequence  to  the  military, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  have  hanging 
over  their  heads,  even  for  this  ex- 
tended period,  the  threat  of  having 
part  of  their  compensation  subject  to 
Federal  tax. 

What  dates  did  the  distinguished 
manager  have  in  mind  with  reference 
to  this?  I  assume  that  they  will  treat 
the  military  and  the  clergy  in  similar 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  were  certain  there 
would  be  some  action  on  the  part  of 
the  military,  what  we  might  do  is  draft 
an  amendment,  and  each  would  have 
the  same  1-year  extension,  so  that  it 
would  not  impose  any  ruling  during 
that  period  of  time.  That  would  be 
helpful  as  a  stopgap  and  would  give  us 
until  January  1.  1986— the  balance  of 
this  year  and  all  of  next  year— to  have 
an  appropriate  determination  on  this 
issue.  We  might  be  able  to  come  up 
with  an  amendment  of  that  kind.  In 
other  words,  no  change  would  be  effec- 
tive before  January  1,  1986. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
to  consult  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily 
so  that  we  might  take  up  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2946 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Long.  This 
amendment,  that  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  shortly,  strikes  out  the  words  "in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984"  and  inserts  in  lieu  there- 
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Amendmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins:  Page 
17,  line  24.  insert  "The  limitation  under  this 
section  shall  lake  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  effective 
through  fiscal  year  1986."  after  the  period. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
7  bars  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  changing  by  regulation  the 
income  eligibihty  for  meals  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  This  would  mean 
that  he  could  not  purely  administra- 
tively modify  the  income  eligibility 
guidelines  by  including  noncash  assist- 
ance. 

The  amendment  limits  this  prohibi- 
tion to  2  years  because  some  members 
of  the  committee  want  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  any  such  proposed  changes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objections.  We  did  not  want 
any  language  in  this  bill,  but  we  cer- 
tainly will  accept  the  2  year  limitation 
as  a  compromise.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.   Perkins). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Strike  out  line  22  on  page  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  5  on  page  16  (and  redesig- 
nate the  subsequent  section.s  accordingly): 
and  on  page  26.  line  14.  strike  out  "14. '. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  strike  out  what  is 
referred  to  as  tiering  reimbursement, 
an  option  for  reimbursement  that  was 
included  in  the  bill. 

The  tiering  option  provides  neither 
additional  meals  nor  more  nutritious 
meals  for  children  who  are  enrolled  in 
child  care  centers  participating  in  the 
child  care  food  progam.  The  tiering 
scheme  does  allow  child  care  center 
operators  to  receive,  as  an  administra- 
tive and  bookkeeping  convenience, 
levels  of  Federal  cash  and  commodity 
assistance  that  bear  no  relationship  to 
the  economic  status  of  the  child's 
family. 

Some  centers  will  be  able  to  receive 
the  free  reimbursement  rate  for  meals 
to  so-called  paying  children,  children 
whose  meals  are  now  eligible  for  the 
very  lowest  rate  of  reimbursement. 
Mr.  Chairmp'i.  I  think  even  the  propo- 
nents of  the  tiering  reimbursement 
option  must  acknowledge  that  it  fails 
to  target  Federal  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  need.  They  argue  that  it  will 
provide  additional  Federal  funds  for 
financially  strapped  day-care  centers. 

That  may  be  desirable,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  to  utilize  the  child  food  care 
program  to  direct  nonfood  related  as- 
sistance to  day  care  centers  seems  to 


me  to  be  misusing  the  vehicle  that  is 
offered  by  this  amendment  or  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  this  bill  a 
better  bill,  we  should  do  better  in  the 
way  of  targeting  these  funds  and 
seeing  that  what  additional  funds  are 
made  available  go  not  to  operators  of 
day-care  centers  but,  rather,  to  provid- 
ing more  meals,  more  nutritious  meals 
for  more  children. 

This  committee  bill  does  not  do  that 
and.  instead,  it  diverts  these  much 
needed  funds  to  underwriting  and  sub- 
sidizing day-care  centers  generally, 
and  I  hope  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN).  I  know  it  comes 
from  a  pure  heart,  but  I  just  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  this. 

I  will,  however,  support  a  compro- 
mise amendment  on  this  question  of 
tiering  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

GoODLING). 

In  committee,  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  to  restore  the 
old  three-tier  system  of  reimburse- 
ments to  these  child  care  centers.  Tes- 
timony before  the  committee  showed 
that  the  deletion  of  tiering  in  1981  had 
resulted  in  severe  cuts  in  meal  reim- 
bursement for  children  in  day-care 
centers,  especially  those  day-care  cen- 
ters that  were  serving  a  majority  of 
low-income  families. 

As  a  result,  what  we  have  here  is 
that  many  of  those  low-income  fami- 
lies are  torn  between  the  welfare 
system  and  working.  Very  often  a  day- 
care center  operating  there  made  it 
possible  for  that  mother,  for  example, 
to  work  rather  than  being  on  welfare. 
I  think  that  this  Congress  should 
always  encourage  work  over  welfare 
for  those  who  are  able  to  work. 

So  I  live  in  a  real  world,  and  in  the 
real  world  really  we  have,  through 
tiering,  assisted  some  people,  in  enter- 
ing the  work  force  rather  than  the 
welfare  rolls. 

I  have  been  working,  however,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  to  help  modify  the  full  res- 
toration of  that  tiering.  The  Goodling 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
later,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Goodling  amendment 
after  we  turn  down  the  Erlenborn 
amendment.  The  Goodling  amend- 
ment will  restore  only  the  top  tier; 
that  is,  where  two-thirds  or  more  of 
children  qualify  for  free  or  reduced 
meals,  and  one-half  of  those  two- 
thirds  qualify  for  the  free  meals,  then 
we  would  pay  for  the  additional  one- 
third. 

That  is  just  for  the  top  tier,  .so  it  is  a 
substantial  modification  and.  again.  I 
think  by  rejecting  this  Erlenborn 
amendment  and  agreeing  to  the  Good- 


ling amendment  which  will  come  up 
later,  we  will  help,  I  think,  a  very  elu- 
sive and  a  very  important  group  of 
Americans,  that  is,  the  working  poor. 
Those  working  poor  are  really  strug- 
gling to  break  that  cycle  of  poverty. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  restore  the  entire 
tiering  system,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  tells  us  that  would  cost 
S9  million.  With  this  modification 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling) it  will  be  less  than  half  of  that, 
so  we  are  talking  about  probably  less 
than  $4  million. 

I  think  we  should  make  an  invest- 
ment in  encouraging  people  to  work 
rather  than  go  on  the  welfare  rolls.  I 
think  this  is  a  great  investment  for 
this  Congress  to  make. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  puzzled  listen- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  description  of 
the  costs.  Was  the  gentleman's  de- 
.scription  of  only  a  $9  million  cost  only 
in  the  finst  year,  or  is  that  for  the  re- 
authorization of  this  program? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  talking  annual 
cost. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  just  the  one  tiering 
amendment,  which  as  I  understand 
was  added  in  committee  and  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  seek  to 
delete,  just  this  one  amendment  would 
then  add  $50  million  or  more  over  the 
5-year  period  in  cost.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  It  is  no  different  than 
when  we  buy  a  weapon  s.ystem  in  the 
Pentagon.  If  it  costs  over  5  year,  we 
would  multiply  that  annual  cost  by  5 
years.  I  think  that  for  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  even,  this  to  my  mind  is  a 
tremendous  investment  in  trying  to 
encourage  people  to  work. 

I  have  to  live  in  a  real  world.  I  will 
say  this:  Immanuel  Kant  wrote  two 
books,  his  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
and  then  his  "Critique  of  Practical 
Reason.  "  Not  many  read  his  "Critique 
of  Pure  Reason."  Most  people  read  his 
"Critique  of  Practical  Reason."  I  am 
compelled  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  shelf  the  'Critique  of  Practical 
Reason.  "  I  commend  that  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  also. 

Be  practical.  This  is  a  practical  in- 
vestment of  dollars  to  encourage 
people  to  work.  I  live  in  that  practical 
world. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
our  ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn, which  would  strike  the 
equipment  assistance  program  in  this 
legislation. 

This  provision  was  an  amendment 
that  I  offered  which  is  based  upon  leg- 


islation authored  by  my  colleague, 
Steve  Solarz.  The  need  for  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  this  program  has  been 
underscored  in  testimony  before  our 
committee  during  hearings  on  H.R.  7. 
The  1081  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
eliminated  this  program  and  as  a 
result,  poorer  school  districts  have 
been  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
gram—or even  worse— use  their 
meager  dollars  for  upgrading  or  re- 
placing equipment.  These  are  the  very 
same  schools— serving  the  very  same 
kinds  of  children  we  are  trying  to 
assist  with  this  legislation. 

I  will  not  reiterate  what  has  been  de- 
bated here  but  will  also  point  out  that 
a  similar  amendment  in  committee 
failed  overwhelmingly.  In  addition,  we 
accepted  a  perfecting  amendment,  by 
Mr.  Goodling.  that  would  target  funds 
under  this  program  to  those  schools 
serving  60  percent  or  more  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches.  I  believe  that  we 
accepted  this  revision  in  good  faith 
and  believe  that  this  amendment  goes 
well  beyond  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee in  this  matter. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
ceived testimony  not  only  from  the 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  in  support  of 
this  provision— but  also  from  the 
United  Slates  Catholic  Conference— 
which  represents  nonpublic  schools  in 
this  regard.  In  addition,  the  Board  of 
Jewish  Education  in  my  own  city  of 
New  York  has  reaffirmed  the  need  for 
the  $10  million  provided  in  this  pro- 
gram to  assist  meal  programs  in 
schools  such  as  theirs. 

I  join  with  my  chairman  in  urging 
rejection  of  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment. We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allow  these  programs  to  be  assaulted 
by  the  .sword  of  economy— for  in  these 
programs— the  sword  has  been  mis- 
guided and  misdirected.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record    their    presence    by    electronic 


call    was    taken    by    electronic 


device. 

The 
device. 

The    following    Members    responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrpw.s  (NO 

Andrew.?  <TXi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Baicman 

Batc-s 

Bed°ll 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Belhune 

Bcvill 

Biacgi 

Bilirakis 

Blilry 

Boehlerl 

BoKgs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonkcr 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britl 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  'CA) 

Burton  <IN> 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clingcr 

CoaUs 

Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 

Collin.s 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

CoUKhlin 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davi.s 

de  la  Garaa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickiruson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 


[Roll  No.  80] 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fi.sh 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guaiini 

Gunderson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 


idt 


Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  <FL) 

Ixnin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CAl 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long ( LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lot  I 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  <WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NYi 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEv.en 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikuiski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhcad 

Morri.son(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obcrstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Parris 

Pa.shayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritlcr 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ho.se 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  ilA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 
Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stcnholm 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Th'?mas  (GA> 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wrighl 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Z.schau 


D  1310 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The   vote    was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes 
262.  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  81] 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlelt 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Belhune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Conle 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemi .  cr 

Daub 


AYES- 140 

DeWine 

Dickin.son 

Dreier 

Edwards  (ALI 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  I  UT) 

Harlnett 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


Latta 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH  1 

Moli.nari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

M  yers 

Nelson 

Nielson 


UMI 
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O  Bnen 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

P^shayan 

Petri 

Pritrhard 

Quillen 

ReKula 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 


Arkerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( NC ' 

Andrew  s  ( TX  i 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Burton  'CA) 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TXi 

CoIlirLs 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  iCAi 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 
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Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  <NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

NOES-262 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

FordiTNi 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OHI 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  I  OK  I 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  <FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA( 

Long  (MDi 

Lowry  i  W A ) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKernan 


Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA I 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  <CAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTl 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schnejder 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sohumer 

Seiborling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelion 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 
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Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  >MTi 


William.s  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AKi 

Young  (MO) 
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Ale.xander 

Brown  ( CA  i 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coyne 

Duncan 

Ferraro 

FoKlietta 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 


Heftel 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Jenkins 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Kazen 

Lantos 

Leiand 

Lent 

Martin  (ID 

Moakley 


Paul 

Porter 

Roth         > 

Savage 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wilson 

Wolpe 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pains: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for,  with  Mr.  Wolpe 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr.  Leiand  against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Moak- 
ley against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling: 
Page  8.  line  12.  insert  'and  no  le.ss  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  enrolled  are  members 
of  families  that  satisfy  the  income  stand- 
ards for  free  school  meals  under  section  9  of 
this  Act."  after    Act,'. 

Strike  out  line  5  on  page  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  24  on  page  10  (and  redes- 
ignate the  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly). 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  Erlen- 
born  amendment  that  was  just  of- 
fered. 

With  this  amendment  we  will  save 
some  money  and  we  will  also  do  what 
we  should  be  doing  in  this  bill,  and 
that  is  trying  to  target  food  to  the 
neediest  of  the  needy. 

What  the  amendment  basically  says 
is  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  children  are 
in  the  free  and  reduced  priced  catego- 
ry, one-half  of  those  must  be  free 
before  all  children  in  the  particular 
day  care  center  could  receive  the  free 
meal. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GOODLING.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  amendment  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling)  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Kildee). 

We  accept  ^the  amendment.  It  is  a 
good  amendment  and  there  should  not 
be  any  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  (Mr.  Goodling)  has  extended.  I 
know  he  still  has  some  feelings  on 
this,  but  he  recognizes  our  concerns 
and  I  do  feel  that  he  has  drafted  an 
amendment  we  can  accept. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
California:  Strike  out  line  1  on  page  19  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  6  on  page  20 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly): and  on  page  26.  line  14.  strike 
out  •■20(b).  ■. 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  1966  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2>  by  striking  out 
•Subject  to"  and  all  that  follows  through 

1984. •■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -Sub- 
ject to  amounts  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  program  under  subsection 
(g)-; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

$1,360,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
$1,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985 
$1,700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
SI. 850,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  anij 
$2,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section.':  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (h)(2)  by  striking  out 
•■1984^  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  ■1988". 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  this  legislation  was  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  convert  the 
WIC  program  from  a  discretionary 
program  to  a  capped  entitlement  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  strong  belief,  based  on 


the  evidence,  that  a  capped  entitle- 
ment program  would  provide  for  the 
best  administration  and  continuity 
within  this  program  and  the  greater 
efficiency  in  the  running  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  the  special  supplemen- 
tal feeding  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children  is  dedicated  to 
trying  to  prevent  pregnant  women 
who  are  at  nutritional  risk  from 
having  an  unhealthy  pregnancy,  out- 
come-especially  low  birth  weight, 
which  is  a  leading  cause  of  infant  mor- 
tality. And  the  WIC  program  is  dedi- 
cated to  trying  to  help  young  infants 
and  children,  who  are  also  at  nutri- 
tional risk  through  the  first  5  years  of 
life. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  this  pro- 
gram has  continuously  been  interrupt- 
ed because  of  our  inabilities  in  Con- 
gress to  meet  deadlines  or  because  of 
the  bureaucratic  maneuverings  that 
have  taken  place  by  those  who  do  not 
favor  this  program,  despite  the  pro- 
gram's overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

However,  in  deference  to  the  budget 
resolution  adopted  last  week  and  due 
to  the  problems  that  the  capped  enti- 
tlement program  creates  with  the 
Budget  Act,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  conversion  of  WIC 
to  a  capped  entitlement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  we 
accept  the  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man and  Mr.  Jones  have  carefully 
worked  out  the  amendment.  The 
change  is  from  an  entitlement  back  to 
a  discretionary  appropriation. 

It  is  a  good  amendment  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr,  GOODLING.  I  know  how 
strongly  the  gentleman  feels  about 
this  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  I  appreciate  your  making  the 
move  that  you  have  made,  because  it  is 
the  one  amendment  that  should  bring 
some  votes  from  my  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  appreciate  your  offering  it  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

For  my  people  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  want  to  make  sure  they  under- 
stand that  this  eliminates  the  entitle- 
ment part  of  the  WIC  prgram. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Due  to 
the  diligence  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  I  hope 
they  all  understand  this  eliminates  the 
capped  entitlement. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  Miller), 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Strike  out  line  6  on  page  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  17  (and  redesig- 
nate the  subsequent  sections  accordingly): 
and  on  page  26.  line  14.  strike  out     15,  ■. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chariman. 
this  amendment  would  strike  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  reinstates  the 
food  service  equipment  program  which 
was  terminated  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  of  1981. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  moment  about  the 
procedure.  Mr.  Chairman.  Throughout 
the  course  of  last  year  and  this  year, 
in  one  action  after  another,  it  has 
been  the  obvious  intent  of  the  majori- 
ty on  our  committee  to  reverse  those 
actions  taken  in  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Latta  reconciliation  bill  of  1981  that 
resulted  in  savings  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

In  other  words,  they  would  like  to 
turn  the  clock  back  and  reinstitute 
programs  and  up  authorized  levels  of 
programs  that  ar.^  still  in  continuance 
so  that  it  would  be  as  though  the 
Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  bill  of 
1981  had  never  been  adopted. 

Now,  I  find  this  passing  curious 
when,  at  the  same  time,  day  after  day, 
we  have  Members  from  that  same  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
taking  the  well  and  complaining  about 
the  large  deficits  that  have  been  and 
will  be  generated  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

This  happens  to  be  another  one  of 
those  programs  being  reinstated  just 
as  in  the  last  amendment  I  offered, 
the  tiering  option,  which  had  been 
wiped  out  in  1981,  was  proposed  to  be 
reinstated.  And  I  am  thankful  that 
with  the  agreement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling)  was  able  to  have  his  amendment 
adopted,  which  at  least  cut  back  to 
about  halfway  the  reinstatement  of 
the  old  tiering  program. 

Now  here  we  have  the  food  service 
equipment  program  which  again  does 
not  provide  one  more  meal,  does  not 
provide  any  additional  nutrition  for 
children.  What  it  does  is  provide  funds 
to  buy  equipment  for  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals. 

Now  just  last  year  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  made  an  inventory  of 
what  equipment  was  available  in  the 
in.stitutions  that  are  taking  advantage 
of  these  child  nutrition  programs. 
Their  finding  was  that,  in  general,  ex- 
isting school  food  service  equipment 
can  be  considered  to  be  in  dependable 
and  operating  condition.  There  is  no 
great  need  for  these  additional  funds 


to  buy  new  equipment  or  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  equipment. 

If  we  are  at  all  serious  about  trying 
to  get  our  excessive  expenditures 
under  control  to  some  little  thing 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  deficits 
and  the  ever-growing  national  debt.  I 
would  think  this  amendment  would  be 
accepted  by  the  other  side  and  I  hope 
it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  $10  mil- 
lion involved  here.  And  the  equipment 
provision  is  targeted  to  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  Nation;  60  percent  of 
the  children  must  be  on  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches  before  this  provi- 
sion is  applicable. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  a  study  made  by  the  Department, 
but  no  one  on  our  side  has  been  able 
to  see  that  study,  but  notwithstanding, 
there  are  certain  poorer  districts  in 
this  country  that  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment.  Equipment  in 
many  instances  in  the  poorest  districts 
is  outmoded  completely  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  $10  million  for  the  poor- 
est children  of  the  Nation,  the  reduced 
price  children  lunches,  and  the  free 
lunches,  to  try  to  take  that  $10  million 
away  from  the  free  and  reduced  price 
children  of  this  country,  when  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  must  be  in  that 
category,  free  or  reduced  price,  before 
it  is  applicable,  I  think  it  is  a  shameful 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  everybody  will 
oppose  this  amendment,  all  the  Mem- 
bers, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  in 
part  at  least  attempt  to  save  this  piece 
of  legislation,  to  permit  this  House  to, 
in  good  conscience,  reauthorize  these 
five  programs  without  adding  back  an 
enormous  sum  of  funding.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  attempt  to 
bring  this  reauthorization  bill  back 
into  some  semblance  of  reality. 

Now  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  take  away  anything.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  take  out 
of  the  committee  bill  the  addition  of 
the  food  equipment  service  program. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  that 
this  is  only  $10  million.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  $10  million  per  year, 
every  year,  which  is  a  total  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  next  5  years.  If  you  add  up 

all  of  the  incremental 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows 
that  this  is  an  authorization  that  has 
been  around  a  long  time.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  likewise  take 
another  look. 

Unless  we  have  free  and  reduced 
price  children,  more  than  60  percent 
of  them,  in  dire  need  of  equipment, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
going  to  appropriate  that.  We  should 
do  something  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  pointing  that  out. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Member  who  be- 
lieves that  the  authorizing  committees 
ought  to  be  more  specific  in  their 
spending  recommendations.  And  if 
this  authorizing  committee  means  for 
equipment  services  to  take  a  higher 
priority  school  lunches  or  breakfasts, 
then  that  is  what  we  should  say  that 
and  not  just  wait  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  all  of  the  de- 
cisions. Incidentally,  sending  educa- 
tion decisions  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  seems  to  be  what  is  hap- 
pening in  an  increasing  amount. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  here.  The  fact  is  if  we  have 
these  school  districts  that  have  this 
many  poor  children  in  them  that  are 
receiving  the  free  lunches,  and  we 
have  got  a  limited  amount  of  money,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  the 
money  and  put  it  into  free  lunches 
rather  than  in  equipment  first  and 
foremost. 

Second,  I  would  really  like  to  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  as  to  how  many  of 
them  have  talked  to  their  State  de- 
partments of  public  instruction  about 
this  matter.  We  have  contacted  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  In- 
stiHiction  and  they  said  this  is  not  all 
that  important.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  school  nutrition  that 
are  far  more  important  than  setting 
up  new  money  for  new  equipment. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  this  is  new- 
money.  We  are  not  talking  about  cuts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  that  this  is  new  money  and  the 
States  are  not  clamoring  for  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  money  is  targeted. 
The  gentleman's  district  would  not  get 
any  of  the  money.  It  is  targeted  where 
we  have  60  percent  of  the  children  re- 
ceiving free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
I  cannot  see  why  we  would  want  to 
oppose,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture makes  the  selections  of  the  poor- 
est school  districts  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  not  just  handed  out  to  school  dis- 
tricts that  do  not  need  money,  it  is 
handed  out  to  those  that  really  need 
it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
familiar  with  my  district,  with  Dallas. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  made  Dallas  Independent 
School  District,  which  I  represent,  eli- 
gible for  food  equipment  services,  be- 
cause we  have  60  percent  or  more  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  served  in  our 
schools. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  if  you  needed 
it,  it  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  make 
that  decision. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Dallas 
will  not  be  a  beneficiary  of  that  be- 
cause he  does  not  need  it.  but  if  he 
did,  he  certainly  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  course,  we  are  grateful  in 
Dallas  that  the  gentleman  would  offer 
a  $10  million  categorical  program  for 
food  equipment  services,  for  Dallas, 
TX.  We  in  Dallas,  and  you  in  Ken- 
tucky, administer  the  lunch  programs. 
To  add  on  a  $10  million  equipment 
program  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able, nor  are  the  States  or  school  dis- 
tricts asking  for  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  rep- 
resents one  of  the  richest  districts  in 
the  Nation.  I  would  say  one  of  the  six 
or  eight  most  wealthy  districts  in  this 
entire  country,  and  naturally  he  does 
not  need  this  equipment  money.  But 
there  are  other  districts  who  do  need 
it.  And  let  us  let  the  Secretary  make 
that  decision. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  point  is  that  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District  is  eligible 
for  the  $10  million  categorical  grant 
which  the  gentleman  has  included  in 
H.R.  3.  If  we  are  going  to  prioritize  for 
the  child  nutrition  program,  we  ought 
to  begin  with  child  nutrition  and  not 
for  the  reinstatement  of  a  new  Federal 
categorical  grant  for  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were— ayes  22,  noes  24. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COODLINC 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc: 
Page  7.  lines  U  and  12.  .strike  out  ■full  cost 
of  such  verification."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "direct  costs,  as  defined  by  common- 


ly accepted  accounting  principles,  attributa- 
ble to  such  verification." 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  am  doing  with  this  amendment 
is  making  very  sure  that  we  are  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  when  we  want 
to  meet  only  those  State  and  local 
costs  that  are  directly  attributed  to  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  for  income 
verification.  We  do  not  want  anything 
else  thrown  into  here  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  somehow  picking  up 
the  tab  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  money  is  used  only  to  cover  those 
things  that  we  on  the  Federal  level 
mandate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  problem  with  the  amendment. 
It  just  makes  clear  the  intention.  We 
accept  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc: 
Page  18.  strike  out  lines  18  through  24.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  <B)  by  inserting  "pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations."  after  "county 
governments": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (E)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(F)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  '(E)  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations' includes  only  such  organiza- 
tions (including  summer  camps)  which  (i) 
operate  at  not  more  than  15  sites,  or  operate 
at  not  more  than  20  sites  pursuant  to  a 
waiver  under  subsection  (i)(2).  and  (ii)  use 
self-preparation  facilities  to  prepare  meals 
or  obtain  meals  from  a  public  facility  (such 
a.s  a  school  district,  public  hospital,  or  Slate 
university):  and"  after  subsection  (D). 

'b)  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(i)(l)  Eligible  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions entitled  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  section  as  service  providers  shall 
be  limited  to  those  that— 

(A)  operate  in  areas  where  a  school  food 
authority  or  the  local,  municipal,  or  county 
government  has  not  indicated  by  March  1  of 
any  year  that  such  authority  or  such  unit  of 
local  government  will  operate  a  program 
under  this  section  in  such  year; 

•(B)  exercise  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  food  service  pro- 
grams under  this  section  at  all  sites  under 
their  sponsorship: 

"(C>  provide  ongoing  year-round  activities 
for  children: 

■■(D)  demonstrate  adequate  management 
and  fiscal  capacity  to  operate  programs 
under  this  section;  and 

■■(E)  meet  applicable  State  and  local 
health,  safely,  and  sanitation  standards. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion lo  15  sites  under  subsection  (a)(1)(E) 
and  permit  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
under  this  section  to  operate  at  not  more 
than  20  sites  If  such  organization  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
thai  an  unmet  need  for  such  additional  sites 
exists  and  that  such  organization  has  the 
capability  to  serve  such  additional  sites.  ". 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  explain  what  I  am  doing  here.  In 
the  summer  food  program,  during  rec- 
onciliation, we  had  heard  so  many  re- 
ports about  fraud  and  abuse  in  this 
program  by  .some  of  the  private  ven- 
dors who  were  there  only  for  profit 
and  who  had  no  concern  at  all  for  nu- 
trition of  children.  It  was  in  the  com- 
mittee we  put  these  private  vendors 
back  into  the  business,  and  I  want  lo 
tighten  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
KiLDEE)  has  been  working  on  this. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  appreciate  the  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GOODLING)  has  put  into  this.  We  have 
taken  care  of  the  abuses  that  he  was 
worried  about,  and  we  have  an  amend- 
ment that  we  can  accept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania   (Mr.    Good- 

LING). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  technical  amendments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc; 
Page  25,  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
section  accordingly): 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  The  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  12(d)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(8)    Secretary'   means   the   Secretary   of 
Agriculture":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  second  section  22 
as    Sec.  23.'. 

(b)  The  Child  Nutrition  .*.r'.  of  1966  is 
amended  — 

(1)  in  section  4(a)  by  striking  out  "Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Health  and  Human  Services  "; 


(2)  in  section  17(e)(2)  by  striking  out 
■'Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'Health  and  Human 
Services"; 

(3)  In  section  17(k)(l)  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(4)  In  section  19(d)(2)  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Health  and  Human  Services". 

Page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  'current"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■annually". 

Page  4.  line  23.  insert  of  1966"  after 
"Act"". 

Page  6.  line  15.  strike  out  "houshold  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "household". 

Page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  "means"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "meals  ". 

Page  16.  line  13.  Insert  "equipment  "  after 
"service". 

Page  17,  line  1,  strike  out  "assistance". 

Page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  "(1)(C).  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)(C)". 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  technical  amendments  which 
both  sides  have  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett: 
Page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "shall '"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "'.  al  the  option  of  the  local 
school  food  authority,  may". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  that  the  other  side  has  accept- 
ed this  amendment. 

Currently  the  school  lunch  program 
has  an  offer  versus  .serve  provision. 
The  committee  has  extended  that 
offer  versus  serve  to  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. This  clarifies  what  I  believe  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  and  that 
is  to  make  that  at  a  local  option  basis. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Bartlett  amendment  does  clarify  the 
new  provision  permitting  the  student 
to  reject  one  of  three  components  of 
the  school  breakfast.  The  so-called 
offer  versus  served  option  would  only 
be  available  to  the  school  if  the  school 
district  sought  to  use  that  option.  We 
have  no  problem  with  it.  I  believe  it 
merely  carries  out  the  gentleman's 
original  intent  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  committee.  We  accept  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett; 
Page  25,  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  .section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections  accordingly): 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  STUDY 

Sec  30.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (I)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  allocation  formula  and  procedures 
under  section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
of  such  study  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  improving  such 
formula  and  procedures,  by  April  30.  1985.". 

Page  26.  line  15.  strike  out  "and  29"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "29.  and  30". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier today  I  discussed  inequities  in  the 
program  which  provides  Federal  fund- 
ing for  administrative  costs  of  several 
important  nutrition  programs— State 
administrative  expenses. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  a  major, 
fundamental  inequity  in  the  program 
which  needs  to  be  corrected.  At  issue 
is  how  the  decision  is  made  to  allocate 
Federal  dollars  to  each  State. 

Why  a  State  such  as  Rhode  Island 
can  be  allocated  $400,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  while  New  Hampshire  received 
$277,000.  and  Utah  received  $204,000. 

At  present,  there  is  a  complicated 
formula  and  difficult  procedures 
which  fill  six  pages,  but  which  are  out- 
dated and  have  little  relationship  to 
need  or  population  in  each  State. 

Federal  funding  for  the  State  admin- 
istrative expenses  program  has 
become  an  administrative  nightmare 
riddled  with  inequities  and  cumber- 
some, unenforced  and  unenforceable 
regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  allocation 
of  Federal  funds,  there  is  another 
major  concern  with  the  procedures  in 
the  SAE  program. 

Currently,  States  are  allowed  to 
carry  over  unused  funds  from  year  to 
year.  For  example,  at  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  amount  carried 
over  in  Ohio  was  106  percent  of  that 
Stale's  1984  allocation.  In  Iowa,  it  was 
99  percent:  in  Tennessee,  it  was  122 
percent;  in  Wyoming,  it  was  98  per- 
cent. 

Such  high  carryover  figures  raise 
basic  questions  about  the  initial 
amounts  allocated.  If  Slates  are  not 
using  all  of  their  allocated  funds,  one 
can  logically  conclude  that  they  must 
not  need  all  of  the  allocated  funds.  It 
would  then  make  sense  to  provide  the 
extra  funding  for  States  that  do  need 
such  funding,  but  the  current  carry- 
over provision  precludes  such  action. 
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It  is  time  for  the  allocation  formula 
and  procedures  to  be  streamlined  and 
updated.  It  is  time  to  develop  clear,  en- 
forceable rules  and  guidelines  for  this 
important  component  in  our  Nations 
nutrition  programs. 

I  do  not  have  the  answer  as  to  what 
improvements  should  be  made.  I  have 
now  been  considering  the  issue  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  believe  that  it  re- 
quires in-depth  study  and  recommen- 
dations. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  would  direct  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  study  the 
S-A-E  allocation  formula  and  proce- 
dures and  report  with  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements.  The  Depart- 
ment would  have  1  year  to  conduct  the 
study  and  would  have  to  report  back 
to  Congress  by  April  30.  1985. 

For  the  sake  of  the  State  adminis- 
trative expenses  program,  as  well  as 
the  other  nutrition  programs  which  it 
affects,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
morass  which  the  allocation  formula 
and  procedures  have  become. 

We  must  reintroduce  basic,  funda- 
mental equity  at  the  origin:  Federal 
funding  procedures  must  be  improved. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  compliment 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  from  Texas,  for  doing  a  lot  of  re- 
search in  this  area.  We  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  this  .study,  and  there- 
fore we  accept  your  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  very  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  We  think  it  is 
needed.  On  your  matching,  it  would  be    recognize  this  fact. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BLILEY 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmeni  offered  by  Mr.  Bliley: 
Page  25.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 

new  section  land  redesignate  the  subsequent 

section  accordingly); 

STUDY  OF  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  30.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"STUDY-  OF  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

■Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  effect  on  families  of  the  .school 
breakfast  program,  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram, and  other  programs  under  this  Act. 
Such  study  consider  whether  alternative  nu- 
trition delivery  programs  would  strengthen 
families.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  study  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  or  pro- 
posals for  legislation,  by  January  I.  1987.'. 

Page  26.  line  15.  strike  out  'and  29"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  -29.  and  30". 

Mr.  BLILEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  a  study  of 
the  effect  on  families  of  the  various 
child  nutrition  programs  reauthorized 
in  this  legislation.  The  amendment 
does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  pro- 
grams in  the  legislation,  it  simply  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  study  their  ef- 
fects on  families  and  make  any  recom- 
mendations for  changes  which  he 
finds  appropriate  within  2'^  years. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  need 
for  these  or  any  other  child  nutrition 
programs.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is 
necessary  or  useful  for  children  to  be 
fed  in  schools  or  day  care  centers.  I 


the  State  that  would  be  punished,  but 
I  do  not  mind  that  because  we  prob- 
ably are  not  paying  enough. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  not  the  matching  amend- 
ment, as  the  chairman  knows,  this  is 
the  mandate  to  study  the  formula 
itself.  I  also  am  hopeful,  and  I  know 
the  chairman  would  agree,  that  when 


At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of 
meals  to  families  and  to  socialization  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  well  docu- 
mented features  of  our  civilization. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  commented  on  the 
importance  of  common  meals  in  form- 
ing a  unifying  bond  in  a  community. 
In  all  of  our  major  religious  traditions, 
the  sharing  of  food  through  commun- 
ion and  .similar  ceremonies  is  one  of 


are  the  bonds  that  underlie  the  love 
and  trust  found  in  a  good  family. 
Without  that  love  and  trust  a  child 
may  grow  up  confused  and  alienated 
and  may  contribute  more  problems  of 
poverty  or  crime  to  our  society. 

I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  necessary, 
possible  or  even  desirable  for  children 
to  eat  every  meal  at  home.  I  do  believe 
ttiat  it  is  better  for  children,  particu- 
larly young  children  to  eat  at  home 
when  that  is  possible. 

In  our  work  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth  and  Families 
we  have  discovered  that  strong  fami- 
lies alone  can  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  overcoming  our  social  prob- 
lems. One  of  our  major  goals,  then,  in 
Federal  legislation  should  be  to 
strengthen  and  assist  families. 

Following  these  principles.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  best  to  encourage 
families  to  provide  their  own  meals, 
when  that  is  a  practical  option.  Some- 
times it  is  not.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  child  care  food  program  and  the 
school  breakfast  program.  When  it  is 
possible,  however.  I  believe  that  we 
should  channel  nutrition  and  other  as- 
sistance through  families  rather  than 
around  them. 

As  I  come  to  the  floor  today.  I  do 
not  have  a  magic  solution.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  yet  have  any  suggestions  for  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  programs  we 
are  considering.  I  do.  however,  believe 
that  this  is  a  subject  we  should  consid- 
er carefully.  We  will  study  this  issue 
further  on  the  select  committee,  and  a 
report  by  the  administering  agency 
would  be  most  helpful  to  that  effort. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  out  of  the 
report  are  suggestions  for  how  we  can 
involve  families  more  in  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  One  such  suggestion 
might  be  allowing  families  who  are 
able  to  be  assisted  in  providing  meals 
at  home  rather  than  in  day  care  cen- 
ters or  schools.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  lunch  programs,  and 
breakfast  is  probably  less  important 
than  dinner.  I  am  concerned,  as  we 
consider  expanding  programs  which 
will  provide  all  three  meals,  and  par- 
ticularly dinner  away  from  home, 
about  the  effects  we  may  be  having  on 
children  and  families,  who  would  then 
eat  no  meals  together  during  the 
week. 

In  closing.  I  would  emphasize  that  I 
realize  that  three-meal-a-day  pro- 
grams may  be  necessary  for  some  chil- 


we  get  the  study  from  USDA  and  a    the   most   important   rituals.   Modern    dren.  My  amendment  does  not  propose 

to  change  that,  but  only  to  suggest 
that  we  ought  to  consider  what  effect 
such  programs  have  on  families,  and 
take  what  steps  we  can  to  reduce  the 
harmful  effects,  and  enhance  the  ben- 
eficial aspects  of  such  programs. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


recommendation  for  a  streamlined  for- 
mula, we  would  be  able  to  have  hear- 
ings,   and    if    called    for.    to    have    a 
markup  on  a  new  formula. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  can  give  the  gentle 


sociologists  and  psychologists  likewise 
recognize  the  importance  of  shared 
meals  in  our  family  and  social  life.  A 
number  of  Federal  programs  for  older 
Americans       encourage       congregate 


man  that  assurance;  we  certainly  will  meals  and  activities, 

have  hearings  and  study  it  thorough-  For   children,   especially,   mealtimes 

ly-  are  an  important  period  for  forming 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  chair-  bonds  with  their  families.  Sharing  the 

"lan-  necessities  of  life— food  and  shelter- 


Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  happy  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
We  accept  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett: 
Page  25.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
section  accordingly): 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  18.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 
••(j)(l)  For  purposes  of  State  administra- 
tive costs  under  this  section  the  State  shall 
provide— 

"(A)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(B)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 

•■(C)  not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <3). 
if  for  any  fiscal  year  a  State  docs  not  fulfill 
the  matching  requirement  under  paragraph 
(1),  such  State's  allocation  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  proportionately  reduced. 

"(3)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  assistance  to  private 
schools  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement 
under  paragraph  (1).  then  to  the  extent 
that  such  requirement  is  .so  prohibited  it 
shall  not  apply  to  a  State.". 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  to  reauthorize  and  to 
hopefully  improve  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  We  will  consider  how  to  re- 
authorize them  and  now  to  make  some 
improvements.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  improve  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams by  improving  their  administra- 
tion, and  to  improve  the  equity  within 
those  administative  expenses. 

One  of  the  programs,  that  is  being 
reauthorized  is  entitled  "State  admin- 
istrative expenses."  It  is  a  separate  au- 
thorization.  State   administrative   ex 


ents.  It  is  an  important  component, 
however,  in  the  process  of  providing 
nutrition  programs  and  it  can  be  im- 
proved with  the  State  matching 
amendment,  which  I  am  offering. 

As  its  name  implies.  State  adminis- 
trative expenses  makes  available  Fed- 
eral funds  for  State  administration  of 
nutrition  programs.  State  contribu- 
tions are  mandated  through  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort  provision  which  re- 
quires that  each  State  contribute  each 
year,  at  least  the  same  as  in  1977.  No 
percentage  match  is  required,  only  the 
1977  level. 

If  a  State  had  a  high  contribution  in 
1977,  then  they  presently  have  a  high 
contribution;  if  they  had  a  low  contri- 
bution in  1977,  then  they  are  in  effect 
being  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  provision  has  resulted  in 
inequitable  State  contributions  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  allocations. 

For  example,  Connecticut  is  only  re- 
quired to  contribute  5  percent  of  its 
Federal  allocation,  while  Hawaii  must 
put  up  88  percent.  Fortunately,  most 
States  already  contribute  more  than 
their  minimum  requirements  but  this 
is  not  true  in  every  case.  There  is  a 
principle  of  equity  involved. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
merely  require  that  States  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  level  of  contributions 
beginning  in  1986.  Further,  the  contri- 
butions would  be  pha.sed  in  beginning 
at  the  modest  and  minimum  amount 
of  10  percent  in  1986.  and  then  20  per- 
cent in  1987.  and  then  30  percent  in 
1988  and  thereafter. 

My  amendment  would  begin  the 
match  in  1986.  giving  State  legisla- 
tures the  balance  just  to  get  up  to 
their  10-percent  minimum.  The 
phased-in  approach  would  accommo- 
date States  whose  legislatures  do  not 
meet  in  1985.  The  gradual  increase 
would  allow  time  for  those  few  States 
which  are  not  already  contributing  at 
those  levels  to  prepare  to  a.ssume  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  funding. 

Now  this  is  not  a  radical  concept. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  30-percent  match 
which  would  be  reached  in  1988.  con- 
forms to  the  30-percent  matching  level 
already  required  in  another  nutrition 
program,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act;  it  is  already  a  part  of  Federal  law. 
That  percentage  was  reached  also  in  a 
gradual  manner.  My  amendment  in- 
cludes two  important  provisions  which 
will  insure  continued  participation  in 
the  program. 

First,  the  Federal  allocation  can  be 
made  proportionate  to  the  amount  the 
State  contributes.  For  example,  in 
1986  if  a  State  does  not  contribute  10 
percent  of  its  Federal  allocation,  it  can 
still  participate  in  the  program  based 
on  the  amount  that  it  does  contribute. 
This  means  that  if  a  State  is  allocated 
$1     million,     but     only     contributed 


penses  does  not  directly  provide  food     $95,000.  it  would  then  have  its  Federal 
for  children   or  other  eligible  recipi-     allocation  adjusted  to  $950,000. 


The  other  important  provision  in 
this  amendment  is  intended  for  States 
which  have  laws  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  for  private 
schools.  In  such  instances  States 
would  not  have  to  match  that  portion 
of  its  Federal  allocations  which  goes  to 
private  institutions. 

This  amendment  would  merely  allow 
time  to  introduce  sorrie  equity  into 
State  contributions  to  iron  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  and  provide  some 
equity  among  the  States. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  basically  have  no 
objection  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  trying  to  do.  I  would  probably 
end  up  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  begin  1987.  1988.  and  1989  only 
because  1986  would  begin  October  1. 
1985.  and  may  create  some  problems 
because  our  budget  would  begin  at 
that  time.  That  may  create  some  prob- 
lems. 

I  also  would  probably  want  to  offer  a 
10-15-20;  10  percent  in  1987:  15  per- 
cent in  1988;  and  20  percent  in  1989.  I 
would  have  no  problems  with  an  ap- 
proach such  as  that  and  think  that 
the  gentleman  is  doing  something  that 
should  be  done.  I  think  we  must  slow- 
down how  it  is  done,  and  delay  when  it 
begins. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  if  we  could 
get  those  changes  into  House  and 
passed  into  this  bill,  I  would  favor 
those  changes.  I  think  the  Congress 
has  to  adopt  the  concept  of  a  mini- 
mum matching  grant  for  administra- 
tive purposes  only. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  mailgram 
from  California,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association: 

We  strongly  support  H.R.  7  as  reported, 
and  oppose  the  Bartlett  amendments  repre- 
.senting  additional  Child  Nutrition  cuts  not 
covered  in  the  President's  budget  or  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Please  oppose  the  Bartlett  amendment 
with  regard  to  state  administrative  expenses 
and  nutrition,  education  and  training. 

Now-,  that  telegram  is  from  the  legis- 
lative chairman  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  of 
California. 

D  1400 

We  have  chopped  the  school  lunch 
program  so  much  since  we  had  the 
vote  here  in  1981  on  that  June  day. 
and  here  we  come  again  on  some  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  disrupt  the 
program,  one  in  which  we  had  the 
greatest  feeding  program  in  the  world 
until  we  chopped  it  up. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  that  will  tremen- 
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dously  handicap  that  program.  At  the 
State  level,  true  enough,  this  money  is 
utilized  at  the  State  level.  The  local 
school  districts  always  furnished  the 
money  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  at  the  local  level  through  the 
Nation.  They  use  this  money  for  edu- 
cational purposes  to  a  great  degree, 
carrying  on  seminars,  educating  the 
workers  who  work  in  the  school  lunch- 
rooms, and  so  forth. 

If  the  formula  some  time  in  the 
future  needs  to  be  changed,  that  is  all 
right,  but  to  require  matching  at  this 
time  from  poorer  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  for  these  ad- 
ministrative expenses  where  the  State 
uses  the  funds  mostly  for  better  nutri- 
tion programs  at  the  local  level 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  noted  that  gentle- 
man read  a  communication  from  the 
State  of  California.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
matching  requirement  today,  as  I 
recall  it,  based  on  their  contribution  in 
1977.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  State  of  California 
today  is  violating  the  law  in  that  they 
are  not  providing  the  matching  re- 
quired by  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  .say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  I  am  well 
aware  of  that  provision.  We  carried  it 
over  from  the  day  that  we  enacted  the 
program,  that  if  a  State  did  not  make 
the  effort,  maintenance  effort,  that 
they  were  in  1977.  that  they  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  this  money.  And 
they  have  made  that  effort. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  would  the  gentle- 
man then  say  that  under  the  law  as  he 
has  described  it,  Califorr-a.  which  is 
required  to  make  a  33-percent  effort 
and  is  only  making  a  28-percent  effort, 
should  be  denied  participation  in  the 
program,  rather  than  being  cited  as  an 
authority  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram they  are  violating? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  his  statistics  because 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  correct.  I 
think  California  has  well  lived  up  to 
the  1977  requirement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  one, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  sup- 
porting my  other  two  amendments, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  fairness. 

For  example.  I  would  contend  it  is 
not  fair  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as 
we  often  discuss  on  the  committee, 
which  does  have  some  unemployment 
problems,  to  be  required  by  law  to  put 


in  33  percent  of  the  Federal  grant,  and 
the  State  of  Texas  to  only  be  required 
to  put  in  7  percent  of  their  Federal 
grant. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  worked  out  carefully,  and  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  particu- 
lar point  in  committee.  To  pull  this 
out  of  the  thin  air  and  to  come  here  to 
the  floor  and  try  to  disrupt  and  tear 
up  and  require  matching  when  it  is 
going  to  affect  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  children  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  just  think  that  it  deserves 
better  consideration  and  it  should  not 
be  considered  in  this  fashion  on  the 
floor. 

So.  therefore.  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  I  would  hope  that 
all  Members  would  not  let  this  pro- 
gram be  torn  apart  any  further  and 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  use  5  min- 
utes because  I  understand  that  we 
have  to  yield  the  floor  for  another 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  just  would  like  to  observe  that  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
intentionally  wanted  to  mislead  the 
House,  but  he  suggests  that  we  have  a 
provision  in  the  law  for  State  match- 
ing, which  is  not  at  all  true.  If  the  gen- 
tleman were  a  new  member  of  the 
committee,  I  could  .see  why  he  might 
be  confused  between  maintenance  of 
effort  and  matching,  but  he  has  been 
at  this  for  20  years  and  he  very  clearly 
knows  that  what  is  required  by  the 
present  law  is  maintenance  of  effort 
with,  I  believe,  1977  as  the  base  vear. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  may  have  used  the  term 
"matching."  but  I  did  say  at  the  level 
that  they  matched  in  1977.  so  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  mainte- 
nance of  effort.  Although  my  phrase- 
ology may  not  have  been  correct,  my 
thought.  I  think,  was  expressed  that  it 
was  to  be  at  the  1977  dollar  level. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarification. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodlinc  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Bartlett:  Page  25,  after  line  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  redesignate 
the  subsequent  section  accordingly): 


STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  18.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

■  <jHl)  For  purposes  of  State  administra- 
tive costs  under  this  section  the  State  shall 
provide— 

(A)  not  less  that  12  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

■■(B)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 

■■(C)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

•■(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
if  for  any  fiscal  year  a  State  does  not  fulfill 
the  matching  requirement  under  paragraph 
(1),  such  State's  allocation  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  proportionately  reduced. 

■■(3)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  assistance  to  private 
schools  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement 
under  paragraph  (1).  then  to  the  extent 
that  such  requirement  is  so  prohibited  it 
shall  not  apply  to  a  State.". 

Mr.  GOODLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
mc  say  very  simply  what  I  am  doing 
here. 

First  of  all,  I  am  delaying  any  con- 
sideration for  a  year.  We  would  begin 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  which  would  give 
the  States  plenty  of  time  who  may  or 
may  not  have  legislative  meetings 
scheduled  next  year,  and  then  it  would 
only  be  10  percent. 

In  1988  it  would  be  15  percent,  and 
in  1989,  20  percent. 

I  believe  I  am  probably  going  to  be 
the  only  person  who  will  be  hurt  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  I  think 
that  the  idea  is  good  enough  that  I 
will  suffer  that  pain. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  that 
we  just  passed  an  amendment  that 
sets  up  a  study  by  USDA  to  come  back 
to  us  in  the  spring  of  1985.  I  guess  I 
have  to  ask  why  we  are  going  to  pass 
any  amendment  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  study,  or  why  do  we  not  elimi- 
nate the  study? 

Why  should  we  set  up  a  study  to 
find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  pro- 
gram and  report  to  us  with  recommen- 
dations if  we  are  going  to  change  the 
program  right  now? 

As  I  indicated  in  my  discussions  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  earlier,  I 
am  not  hung  up  on  this  allocation 
thing,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  I 
would  hope  the  study  would  do  this,  is 


to  come  up  and  say,  "Look,  give  every 
State  so  much  money  for  administra- 
tion. If  they  are  going  to  be  ineffi- 
cient, make  them  pick  up  the  rest  in 
the  State." 

But  I  think  this  whole  formula  on 
adminstralion  is  getting  complex  and 
is  far  overburdensome. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  in  conference  we  knock 
out  the  study  if  we  adopt  my  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that,  while  both  the 
matching  and  the  formula  amend- 
ments are  in  the  same  bill,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  are  two  entire- 
ly different  decisions.  One  is  whether 
you  have  some  equity  with  a  minimum 
match,  and  the  other  one  is  how  the 
formula  is  divided  among  the  States, 
whether  it  is  according  to  need,  or 
population,  or  anything  discernible. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  would 
be:  If  his  amendment  would  pick  up 
some  more  votes  to  obtain  the  match- 
ing, then  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
it.  Is  his  amendment  going  to  be  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  cause  this 
matching  amendment  to  be  passed,  or 
are  we  just  compromising  with  each 
other? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  We  will  see  that  in 
just  a  minute. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  tell  mc  what  happens 
with  the  money  that  would  be  saved 
by  this,  that  is,  transferred  to  the 
States?  Where  does  that  money  go, 
and  whom  would  it  benefit? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  believe 
that  it  goes  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  going  to  receive  improved  nu- 
trition. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  other  words,  if 
this  money  goes  back  in,  it  would  be 
available  for  expenditures  for  the  kids 
on  the  programs  and,  in  essence,  you 
are  going  to  make  more  money  avail- 
able; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  It  goes  for  admin- 
istration. It  does  not  go  into  the  food 
program. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
funds  that  would  be  saved  by  the  in- 
crease of  a  minimum  matching  would 
go  back  into  the  pot  of  the  Federal 
funds  authorized  for  State  administra- 
tive expenses  and  would,  therefore,  be 
available  for  allocation  to  other  States 
that  are  required  to  overmatch.  Dela- 
ware, for  example,  is  putting  in  88  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  funds.  They  are 
only  required  to  put  in  63  percent.  So 
it  would  go  back  into  the  State  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Levitas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  of  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1963,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  April  11,  12.  or  13,  1984  to  April  24. 
1984.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  April  12  or  13,  1984  to  April  24.  1984. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  462  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  462 

Resoh^ed.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4170)  to  provide  for  tax  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(L)(5)  of  rule  XI,  clause  3  of  rule 
XIII.  and  sections  311  and  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93  344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
lieu  of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  reported  on  October  21, 
1983  (H.Rept.  98-432),  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider,  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sub:5titute  consisting  of  the  text  of  titles  I 
through  VIII  and  title  XII  (redesignated  as 
title  IX)  only,  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  on 
March  5.  1984  (H.Rept.  98-432.  part  2).  Said 
substitute  shall  be  considered  a.s  having 
been  read  for  amendment,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  .substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a), 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  No  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  to  said  substitute  shall  be  in 
order  except  such  conforming  and  perfect- 
ing amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  his  dis- 
cretion shall  entertain,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amenclments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  as  original  text  by  this  resolu- 
tion. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  462 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4170.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  tax  reform,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  rule  waives  points 
of  order  against  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with: 

Clause  2(1X5)  of  rule  XI— which  re- 
quires committee  reports  to  be  printed 
in  single  volume; 

Clause  3  of  rule  XIII— which  re- 
quires committee  reports  to  include  a 
"Ramseyer"; 

Section  311  of  the  Budget  Act— 
which  prohibits  consideration  of  legis- 
lation which  would  cau.se  the  budget 
resolution's  limit  on  total  spending  to 
be  exceeded; 

And  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act— which  requires  that  authorizing 
legislation  be  reported  by  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  legislation  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

The  rule  provides  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  titles  I  through  VIII  and 
title  XII— redesignated  as  title  IX— of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  5, 
1984. 

This  amendment  shall  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment,  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  The  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI— which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  authorizing  legislation. 

No  other  amendment  is  in  order  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  except  conform- 
ing and  perfecting  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  It  shall  be  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  entertain  such 
amendments.  Any  such  amendment 
shall  itself  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  rule  also  allows  any  Member  to 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone  knows. 
H.R.  4170  was  originally  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
October,  but  the  rule  which  would 
have  provided  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  on  No- 
vember 14.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee met  again  on  this  legislation 
earlier  last  month  and  reported  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4170.  This  substitute  in- 
cluded all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4170  as  reported  in  October,  with  some 
amendments  to  those  provisions— most 
notably  an  amendment  excluding  cer- 
tain 'public  use  "  bonds  from  the  State 
volume  cap  imposed  on  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds.  The  substitute  also  added  a 
number  of  additional  revenue  meas- 
ures freezing  certain  provisions  in  the 
tax  code  which  are  scheduled  for  ter- 
mination or  revision  and  reforming 
the  treatment  of  tax  shelters. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
then  came  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  asked  for  a  rule  making  in  order 
the  substitute  to  be  considered  as  the 
original  text  of  the  bill.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  majority  leadership, 
the  Rules  Committee  made  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute consisting  of  titles  I  through  VIII 
and  title  XII  of  the  substitute  report- 
ed by  Ways  and  Means.  Titles  IX,  X, 
and  XI.  which  were  deleted  from  the 
substitute,  deal  with  the  social  securi- 
ty disability,  medicare,  and  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  programs,  respec- 


tively. It  was  believed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  solely  with  the  revenue 
provisions  of  H.R.  4170  at  this  time 
and  to  consider  the  other  provisions  at 
a  later  time  as  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. Subsequently,  the  social  securi- 
ty disability  provisions  passed  the 
House  on  March  27  in  H.R.  3755  and 
the  medicare  and  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  have  been  included 
in  H.R.  5394,  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1984,  which  is  scheduled 
for  consideration  in  the  House  tomor- 
row. 

There  was  some  controversy  in  No- 
vember, when  we  last  brought  forward 
a  rule  for  H.R.  4170,  over  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  the  medicare 
title  of  the  bill.  There  were  a  number 
of  Members  who  apparently  misunder- 
stood the  procedures  contained  in  that 
rule  relating  to  consideration  of  those 
amendments.  It  is  important  to  note, 
therefore,  that  the  rule  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today  effectively  removes 
all  medicare  provisions  from  H.R. 
4170.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  no  con- 
sideration of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment  dealing  with  a 
freeze  of  physician  fees  paid  by  medi- 
care, or  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  medicaid  CHAPS  program. 

Besides  making  in  order  the  Ways 
and  Means  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  House  Resolution  462 
waives  several  points  of  order  against 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4170. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(1)(5)  of  rule 
XI.  which  would  prohibit  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4170  because  the  com- 
mittee report  is  printed  in  more  than 
one  volume.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  original  committee  report  filed 
last  October  was  printed  in  two  vol- 
umes: One  consisting  of  488  pages,  the 
other  of  more  than  825  pages.  The  re- 
vised committee  report  filed  on  March 
5,  which  explains  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, consists  of  an  additional  1,833 
pages. 

The  resolution  also  waives  clause  3 
of  rule  XIII.  This  provision  of  the 
House  rules  requires  committee  re- 
ports to  include  a  "Ramseyer,"  a  com- 
parative print  showing  the  text  of  any 
statute  proposed  to  be  amended  and 
the  proposed  deletions  from  and  addi- 
tions to  that  statute.  The  committee 
report  on  H.R.  4170  filed  in  October 
included  a  'Ramseyer."  The  revised 
report  explaining  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute does  not  include  one.  The  addi- 
tional provisions  included  in  the  sub- 
stitute reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  earlier  last  month 
amend  hundreds  of  sections  of  the  tax 
code.  The  press  of  time  prevented  the 
preparation  of  a  "Ramseyer"  for  these 
additional  provisions. 

This  resolution  also  waives  sections 
321  and  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  A 
waiver  of  section  311  is  necessary  be- 


cause adoption  of  H.R.  4170,  as  intro- 
duced, would  cause  the  House  to 
exceed  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
set  in  the  Budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  However.  I  want  to  point 
out  that,  because  the  spending  por- 
tions of  H.R.  4170  have  not  been  in- 
cluded m  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
by  this  rule,  adoption  of  H.R.  4170,  as 
amended  by  that  substitute,  will  not 
cause  the  outlay  levels  set  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  be  exceeded. 

A  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  necessary  because  H.R. 
4170.  as  introduced,  authorizes  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  but  the  bill  was  re- 
ported after  the  May  5,  1983  deadline 
for  such  authorizing  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  authorizing  provisions  of 
H.R.  4170  have  been  dropped  from  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  by  this  rule. 

The  rule  also  provides  a  waiver  of 
clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  against  the  sub- 
stitute. Clause  5(a)  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  containing  ap- 
propriations to  a  bill  not  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute made  in  order  by  this  rule  con- 
tains two  provisions  which  technically 
constitute  appropriations.  Section  463 
increases  the  authorization  limit  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  real 
property  redemption  fund  from  $1  to 
$10  million.  Section  465  authorizes  the 
Treasury  Department  to  accept  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  work  of  the  Department,  with  the 
proceeds  of  such  bequests  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
be  disbursed  upon  the  Secretary's 
order. 

The  rule  provides  that  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
except  for  conforming  and  perfecting 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  make  in  order  committee 
amendments  when  a  tax  bill  is  being 
considered.  This  allows  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
make  technical  corrections  of  errors  or 
ambiguities  which  might  be  discovered 
subsequent  to  the  rule  being  reported. 
In  this  instance,  however.  Ways  and 
Means  indicated  at  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearing  that  they  might  find 
themselves  in  the  situation  where  they 
would  need  to  offer  a  substantive 
amendment  under  the  allowance  for 
committee  amendments.  The  situation 
might  arise  where,  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  the  House  would 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  calling  for 
an  increase  in  revenues  greater  than 
the  increase  contained  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  substitute.  Ways  and 
Means  indicated  that  they  would  then 
feel    compelled    to    comply    promptly 


with  the  budget  resolution,  and  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  flexibility 
to  offer  an  amendment  raising  the  ad- 
ditional revenues  as  a  committee 
amendment  to  their  substitute  for 
H.R. 4170. 

The  Rules  Committee  applauds  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  promptly  to  any  in- 
structions to  raise  additional  revenues. 
However,  the  Rules  Committee  feels 
very  strongly  that  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  the  House  to  give  any 
Member  or  any  committee  the  right  to 
offer  a  significant,  substantive  and  po- 
tentially controversial  amendment 
which  no  one  has  seen  and  which 
would  itself  not  be  amendable.  There- 
fore, with  Chairman  Rostenkowski's 
agreement,  we  made  in  order  only  con- 
forming and  perfecting  amendments 
in  order  to  allow  Ways  and  Means  to 
make  any  necessary  technical  correc- 
tions. If  the  budget  resolution  which 
was  adopted  last  week  had  called  for  a 
revenue  increase  significantly  in 
excess  of  what  was  already  provided 
for  in  H.R.  4170.  we  would  have  given 
prompt  consideration  to  a  Ways  and 
Means  request  for  a  revision  to  this 
rule  to  allow  them  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional formally  adopted  committee 
amendment  which  would  raise  those 
additional  revenues.  However,  since 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  called  for  a  revenue  increase  of 
less  than  $50  billion,  there  was  no 
need  to  revise  this  rule  to  allow  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  takon  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  explain  the  provisions 
and  intent  of  this  rule.  I  will  not  take 
any  additional  time  to  comment  on 
the  substance  of  the  tax  legislation 
itself,  except  to  say  that,  like  many 
Members,  I  am  not  entirely  happy 
with  the  legislation.  For  instance,  in 
spite  of  substantial  improvements  to 
the  IDB  .section  of  the  bill,  I  believe 
those  restrictions  are  still  too  restric- 
tive. But  I  know,  if  we  put  off  voting 
on  a  tax  bill  until  we  have  a  bill  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  satis- 
fied with,  we  will  be  waiting  a  long 
time. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
wait  for  legislation  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. When  I  came  out  on  this  floor  last 
November  14  with  the  original  rule  for 
H.R.  4170  the  national  debt  stood  at 
$1,378  billion.  Since  the  defeat  of  that 
rule  the  national  debt  has  increased 
by  $114  billion,  to  $1,492  billion.  If  we 
refuse  once  again  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation, how  are  we  going  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  that  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  dealing  with  the  def- 
icit, and  that  our  parochial  concerns 
over  certain  provisions  in  this  bill  out- 
weigh our  concern  over  the  $765  mil- 
lion that  is  added  to  our  national  debt 
every  day  we  delay  action  on  this  and 
other  deficit-reducing  legislation. 


I  believe  we  all  know  that  it  is  time 
to  consider  and  adopt  this  legislation. 
One  indication  of  this  is  that  when  the 
Rules  Committee  reported  a  rule  for 
H.R.  4170  last  November  it  was  on  a  7 
to  6  vote.  On  March  7,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  this  rule  oiit  on  a  10 
to  2  bipartisan  vote,  with  1  abstention. 
Another  indication  is  that  250  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  last  week  for  a 
budget  resolution  that  assumed  the 
pas.sage  of  H.R.  4170.  Those  who  did 
not  vote  for  that  budget  resolution 
should  remember  that  a  number  of 
the  alternative  budgets  offered,  which 
you  may  have  supported,  also  called 
for  the  nearly  $50  billion  in  increased 
revenues  which  would  be  raised  by 
H.R  4170.  All  who  supported  such  in- 
creases should  realize  that  the  only 
way  to  fulfill  the  promises  contained 
in  the  budget  is  to  support  this  rule 
and  support  H.R.  4170.  If  this  rule  or 
this  legislation  is  defeated  today  we 
will  not  pass  a  revenue  bill  this  year 
and  we  will  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  implement  the 
budget  plans  we  set  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  is  ju.st  a  tiny  first  step 
toward  reducing  the  deficit,  but  defeat 
of  this  rule  would  signal  the  entire 
country  that  we  are  standing  still,  that 
we  are  immobilized  by  special  interests 
and  partisan  politics.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  rule  and  dem- 
onstrate that  we  will  take  the  steps 
needed  to  insure  the  longrun  vitality 
of  our  economy. 

D  1420 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  today  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  November 
17,  1983,  when  a  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  similar  tax  bill  was 
defeated  on  the  House  floor.  There 
were  a  number  of  difficulties  with  that 
rule  which  do  not  apply  to  the  rule 
before  us  today.  There  have  also  been 
some  improvements  to  the  tax  bill 
which  should  make  it  less  objection- 
able. 

The  Rules  Committee  made  a  mis- 
take in  November  by  granting  a  rule 
that  made  in  order  a  great  number  of 
controversial  amendments.  These 
amendments  were  a  direct  threat  to 
the  bipartisan  spirit  that  had  fash- 
ioned the  tax  bill  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee  took  the  op- 
posite approach  this  time.  This  rule 
does  not  make  in  order  any  of  the  con- 
troversial amendments  permitted  by 
the  rule  defeated  in  November.  The 
rule  makes  in  order  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute that  was  reported  with  bipartisan 
support  on  March  5,  1984. 

"The  rule  also  permits  conforming 
and  perfecting  amendments  formally 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  are  not  sub- 


ject to  amendment  and  which  shall  be 
entertained  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  chair.  The  rule  makes  in  order 
only  those  titles  of  the  committee  pro- 
posal that  raise  revenue,  not  those 
titles  that  entail  spending. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are 
not  legitimate  objections  to  this  tax 
bill.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  several  of 
its  provisions,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  restrictions  placed  on  industrial 
development  bonds.  I  am  suggesting, 
however,  that  this  rule  is  a  reasonable 
rule  and  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  committee  amendment  the  rule 
makes  in  order  was  fashioned  with 
considerable  bipartisan  support  and  it 
improves  the  bill.  The  restrictions 
placed  on  industrial  development 
bonds  were  rendered  somewhat  less 
objectionable,  though  I  remain  op- 
posed to  them  because  I  believe  they 
will  retard  useful  economic  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  great  mistake. 

The  committee  amendment  also 
adds  a  new  title  which  restructures 
and  reduces  the  highway  vehicle  use 
tax  while  recapturing  revenue  by  in- 
creasing the  diesel  fuel  tax.  This  is  an 
^important  measure  that  is  much  more 
fair  to  our  trucking  industry  than  cur- 
rent law. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions that  deserve  our  support.  For  ex- 
ample, the  reform  of  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Industry  Tax  System  is  a  great 
improvement  over  current  law.  The 
extension  of  the  single-family  and 
multifamily  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  will  help  housing  by  provid- 
ing much-needed  assistance  to  home- 
buyers.  The  fringe  benefit  provisions, 
while  not  perfect,  do  resolve  an  uncer- 
tain and  confusing  situation  that  has 
existed  for  many  years. 

Members  are  aware  that  the  revenue 
figures  for  this  tax  bill  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  budget  resolution 
that  passed  the  House  last  week.  As 
such,  this  bill  is  a  part  of  the  deficit 
reduction  downpayment.  Another  part 
will  be  brought  up  tomorrow  on  the 
House  floor  when  we  consider  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

□  1430 

This  is  the  second  time  around  on 
this  rule,  and  it  is  no  time  to  delay  any 
further.  We  must  make  a  downpay- 
ment on  our  deficit.  We  must  reassure 
the  financial  community  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  improve  our  un- 
employment situation,  we  are  going  to 
lower  interest  rates,  and  we  are  going 
to  ke^p  our  inflation  rate  down. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  Let  us  go 
forward  with  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 

ZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
general  rule.  I  usually  feel  compelled 
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to  oppose  rules  such  as  the  one  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  Typical- 
ly, closed  rules  tend  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  offering  amendments, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  often  improve 
the  legislation  under  consideration  by 
the  House. 

H.R.  4170.  however,  is  not  a  typical 
bill.  It  is  an  extremely  complex,  more 
than  1,000-page  compromise  designed 
to  help  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

It  is  also  not  a  perfect  bill.  Although 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4170.  there 
are  a  few  provisions  with  which  I  do 
not  agree.  The  House  floor,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  make  changes  in  a 
bill  as  complicated  as  this. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  rule  under 
which  the  predecessor  to  H.R.  4170 
was  to  have  been  considered  last  No- 
vember, the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee made  several  changes  in  the  bill. 
In  addition  to  many  technical  changes, 
and  to  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  addi- 
tional revenue  items,  modifications 
were  made  in  the  IDB  provisions  in 
the  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  types  of 
bonds  which  would  be  included  under 
the  bond  cap.  The  major  bond  change 
will  treat  publicly  owned  airports,  con- 
vention centers,  port  facilities,  and 
mass  commuting  facilities  as  public 
purpose  projects,  therefore  exempting 
them  from  the  IDB  cap.  Additional 
transitional  rules  were  also  provided 
for  several  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  bill  we  are 
going  to  be  considering  today  is  a 
much  better  bill  than  the  one  brought 
to  the  floor  last  year.  It  will  provide 
some  real  deficit  reductions,  while  at 
the  same  time  addressing  many  of  the 
concerns  that  were  brought  to  the 
committee  over  the  past  several 
months.  This  is  a  good  compromise 
package.  And  the  rule  should  be 
passed  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  considering  its  merits. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  process. 
The  bill  must  still  be  considered  by 
the  other  body,  and  the  substantial 
differences  between  the  two  versions 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  a  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  rule.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  criti- 
cal step  in  the  process  toward  passing 
meaningful  deficit  reductions.  Let 
those  who  do  not  want  to  reduce  the 
deficit  vote  against  it. 

This  rule  is  another  step  toward 
meeting  an  obligation  on  the  down- 
payment.  To  me  that  is  an  important 
obligation  which  mandates  a  vote  for 
House  Resolution  462. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  our  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  mixed  emotions  on  this  rule  and 
on  this  tax  bill. 


I  do  not  like  raising  taxes.  It  runs 
against  my  grain.  I  do  not  believe  rais- 
ing taxes  is  the  cure-all  needed  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

In  principle,  raising  taxes  is  bad 
medicine. 

I  do  not  like  having  to  vote  on  this 
tax  bill  today.  We  thought  we  had  a 
clear  understanding  that  a  tax  bill 
aimed  at  deficit  reduction  would  be 
preceded  by  a  firm  commitment  to 
spending  reduction. 

We  have  made  some  small  token 
spending  reductions,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

There  is  a  reconciliation  bill  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  tomorrow,  but  if  that 
bill  represents  what  is  left  of  the  ma- 
jority's willingness  to  ,  cut  spending 
then  they  are  perpetrating  a  great 
hoax  on  American  people. 

The  reconciliation  bill  is  a  joke. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  real  commit- 
ment from  the  majority  to  cut  spend- 
ing. The  tax  bill  we  have  before  us 
could  just  as  easily  provide  both  the 
revenues  and  the  excuse  for  increasing 
spending. 

However.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
rule  and  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

One  reason  is  that  we  do  have  a  com- 
mitment to  reduce  expenditures  that 
comes  from  down  the  avenue. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  which  he  reaffirms  his 
commitment  to  refuse  to  sign  this  tax 
bill  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  or  pre- 
ceded by  legislation  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  read  that  letter: 

Dear  Bob:  As  the  Hou.se  prepares  to  con- 
sider major  elements  of  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion downpayment,  let  me  underscore  the 
point  I  made  to  the  Republican  Conference 
two  weeks  ago-  the  deficit  downpayment  is  a 
compromise  and  has  involved  give  and  take 
on  all  fronts.  Therefore,  all  three  compo- 
nents—loophole closings,  domestic  spending 
cuts  and  defen.se  savings— must  move  for- 
ward in  the  legislative  process  so  that  con- 
sensus can  be  maintained  and  the  threat  of 
high  deficits  reduced.  We  cannot  tolerate 
any  effort  to  turn  these  genuine  bipartisan 
efforts  at  balanced  deficit  reduction  into  a 
smokescreen  for  simply  raising  taxes. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Congress  has  already  enacted  the  first  two 
installments  of  the  domestic  spending  cuts. 
The  farm  target  price  freeze  which  I  signed 
today  and  H.R.  4169  which  will  cap  COUV. 
pay  and  other  costs,  will  save  $11.4  billion 
over  the  next  three  years. 

In  addition,  both  Senate  and  House  recon- 
ciliation bills  now  pending  contain  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  management  savings  par- 
tially based  on  Grace  Commission  recom- 
mendations. These  bills  are  a  good  start  and 
emphasize  that  domestic  spending  cuts  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  downpayment  and 
are  moving  forward  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

I  also  note  that  the  entitlement  reforms 
contained  in  S.  2062.  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  and  H.R.  5394.  .scheduled  for  floor 
action  this  week,  between  them  can  provide 
sufficient  savings  to  achieve  our  targets  in 
that  category  as  well. 

Consistent  with  the  $48  billion  downpay- 
ment plan  target  for  loophole  closings,  my 


Administration  has  generally  endorsed  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4170.  In  light  of  the 
progress  on  spending  measures  reviewed 
above.  I  urge  that  it  be  acted  upon  expedi- 
tiously by  the  House. 

If  the  tax  loophole  and  entitlement 
reform  bills  now  being  considered  in  both 
Houses  can  be  merged  in  Conference  in  the 
weeks  ahead,  we  will  have  achieved  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  deficit  downpayment 
goal. 

Nevertheless.  I  will  insist— through  use  of 
the  veto  if  necessary— that  the  remainder  of 
our  downpayment  be  achieved  in  the  appro- 
priations process  later  this  year.  In  particu- 
lar, an  overall  freeze  on  non-defense  appro- 
priations, which  could  save  $13  billion  over 
the  next  several  years,  is  both  justified  and 
essential  to  our  downpayment  package. 

In  summary.  I  am  pleased  that  despite  the 
political  temptations  of  the  hour,  forward 
progress  is  evident  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  urge  that  you  and  your  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  do  everything 
within  your  power  to  ensure  that  those  re- 
maining components  of  our  downpayment 
plan  are  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
These  vital  measures  are  our  best  practical 
means  at  present  for  reducing  Federal  defi- 
cits and  ensuring  that  the  buoyant  econom- 
ic recovery  now  underway  is  sustained  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

I  will  vote  for  this  tax  bill  because 
the  President  is  committed,  if  no  one 
else  is. 

I  will  vote  for  this  tax  bill  because  it 
contains  provisions  which  do  not  in- 
crease taxes  but  provide  much  needed 
reform  of  the  Tax  Code. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  the 
good  faith  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  I  have  to  respect  the 
diligent  efforts  they  put  into  it. 

This  legislation  is  realistic.  As  a  com- 
ponent of  deficit  reduction  it  has  a 
place  in  what  we  do  in  this  Congress  to 
open  up  the  credit  market  for  private 
investment  and  enhance  economic  ex- 
pansion. 

I  say  enhance  economic  expansion, 
because  it  needs  to  be  said  that  deficit 
reduction  by  itself  is  not  the  end-all 
solution  to  economic  improvement. 

Deficit  reduction  is  a  partner  in  eco- 
nomic health  care.  Remember:  Eco- 
nomic expansion  is  occurring  without 
deficit  reduction,  right  now,  all  across 
America. 

The  economy  is  growing  and  expand- 
ing and  gaining  new  strength  without 
reigniting  the  fires  of  inflation. 

We  have  already  won  a  good  part  of 
the  battle  of  economic  recovery,  al- 
though there  are  going  to  be  areas  of 
the  country,  like  my  own,  which  will 
be  the  last  to  be  pulled  along  because 
of  our  dependence  on  heavy  industry 
and  the  losses  that  were  sustained  and 
suffered  during  the  course  of  the  re- 
cession. But  in  my  judgment  we  have 
an  obligation  here.  I  certainly  feel  I 
have  an  obligation  in  keeping  my 
agreement  with  the  President,  with 
the  Members  of  my  party  and  the 
other  party,  to  try  and  fashion  a  pack- 
age  that    includes   reductions   in   de- 


fense, discretionary  and  some  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  some  revenue  en- 
hancement by  way  of  these  reforms. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule  and  support  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

□  1440 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  the  floor  to  address  one  aspect  of 
this  bill.  I  know  that  the  rule  is  under 
attack  because  there  are  some  contro- 
versial provisions  having  to  do  with  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  And  I 
think  that  all  of  us  in  the  Chamber 
are  of  two  minds  on  this  issue.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  been  an  effective  tool 
for  economic  development  in  some 
areas,  but  I  think  we  all  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  have  been 
abuses  as  well.  If  we  as  an  institution 
are  going  to  face  up  to  this  terrible 
problem  of  deficits  then  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  eliminate  these  kinds  of 
abuses. 

1  think  that  this  bill  addresses  this 
problem  in  a  very  effective  way.  It 
does  not  say  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities "You  cannot  issue  bonds  any- 
more." All  it  says  is  we  want  you  to  be 
careful  who  you  are  giving  them  to. 
Make  sure  that  there  are  some  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  people  before  you 
issue  bonds. 

My  own  State,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  I  think  has  the  best 
agency  in  the  country.  And  even  there, 
while  we  have  seen  bonds  used  for  le- 
gitimate purposes,  we  have  seen  some 
abuses.  One  of  the  worst  ones  was  last 
week  when  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Finance  Agency  approved  a  $16.1 
million  bond  for  Severely  Enterprises, 
a  nationwide  nursing  home  chain. 

In  case  the  Members  are  not  famil- 
iar with  Beverely  Enterprises  let  me 
describe  it  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  the 
largest  operator  of  nursing  homes  in 
the  United  States,  with  over  $1  billion 
in  assets.  It  is  an  extremely  profitable 
corporation.  Its  profits  have  risen 
2,500  percent  since  1976.  It  is  an  ag- 
gressive and  fast-growing  corporation. 
In  the  past  few  years  it  has  been 
moving  around  the  country  buying  up 
nursing  homes  in  State  after  State.  At 
last  count  they  owned  almost  800 
nursing  homes  in  43  States. 

And  it  finances  these  acquisitions  in 
two  ways.  One  is  by  getting  industrial 
development  bonds  and  the  other  is 
through  stock  and  bond  issues.  Let  me 
assure  the  Members  it  does  not  need 
this  taxpayer  subsidy  to  get  its  capital 
because  it  has  raised  more  than  $400 
million  through  stock  and  bond  issues. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is 
this  a  small  company  that  needs  IDE's 
to  raise  capital  to  expand  its  business. 
It  is  a  huge  enterprise  with  full  access 
to  the  capital  markets  and  it  will  ac- 
quire   nursing    homes    in    Massaschu- 


setts  or  elsewhere  with  or  without 
IDBs. 

The  only  reason  Beverely  Enter- 
prises and  corporations  like  them  use 
bonds  is  because  they  are  accessible 
under  current  law  because  we  allow 
taxpayer  subsidies  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes.  Who  can  fault  them?  It  is  a 
cheap  way  of  financing  the  acquisition 
of  nursing  homes. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  to 
agencies  like  the  one  in  Massachusetts 
and  around  the  country  is  let  us  use 
some  discretion.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
when  we  issue  these  bonds  they  are 
going  to  create  jobs.  Let  us  not  throw 
away  the  taxpayers'  money  because  I 
do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts want  their  taxpayer  dollars, 
their  hard-earned  dollars,  to  be  used 
for  these  kinds  of  acquisitions  of  nurs- 
ing homes  by  huge  corporations. 

This  bill  will  require  State  agencies 
and  local  communities  to  be  more  dis- 
crete in  the  way  in  which  they  spend 
taxpayer  dollars.  What  is  so  unreason- 
ble  about  that? 

I  support  the  rule.  I  support  the  bill. 
I  hope  we  are  going  to  pass  both. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  bill 
when  it  is  presented  on  the  floor. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  brief  tenure  in  Congress  I  have 
never  been  able  to  harmonize  my 
thinking  with  the  closed  rule  because 
in  its  inherent  value  it  chokes  off 
debate  where  many  of  us  at  given 
times  feel  debate  is  proper. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  see 
where  a  closed  rule  sometimes  is  a 
very  good  tool  for  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congre.ss.  but  that  closed 
rule  should  only  occur,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  there  is  only  one  issue  at  hand. 
To  close  a  rule  on  one  issue  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  when  you  have  a  closed 
rule  where  a  package  of  items  comes 
into  play  for  a  vote  up  or  down.  That 
gives  us  a  soup  with  several  different 
vegetables,  some  of  which  may  cause 
stomach  cramps.  We  need  the  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  some  of  those  vegeta- 
bles in  separate  debate. 

In  my  judgment,  this  rule  does  vio- 
lence to  those  of  us  who  want  to  speak 
out  and  to  try  to  create  some  alterna- 
tives on  the  question  of  the  industrial 
development  bonds. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  if  we  can  better 
mold  that  issue  to  the  liking  of  the 
substantial  majority  of  the  States  and 
of  the  areas  which  have  great  benefits 
flowing  from  the  IDBs. 

For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  rule 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  ac- 
cepting all  of  the  package,  if  you  will, 
except  give  us  the  opportunity  to  talk 
a  little  bit  more  about  and  expand 
upon  the  issue  of  IDBs.  That  is  the 


reason  we  ought  to  be  defeating  this 
rule. 

A  closed  rule  sometimes,  yes,  but 
most  of  the  times,  no.  This  is  a  no. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
few  hours  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  me.  I  support  the  tax  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  do  something 
about  our  deficits  and  whereas  I  would 
go  further  than  this  tax  bill  does,  at 
least  it  does  something. 

The  problem  I  have  is  that  in  the 
last  tax  bill  I  rose  to  speak  against  the 
rule.  That  rule  was  defeated.  It  was 
defeated  partly  because  of  members  of 
our  Small  Business  Committee,  who 
were  very  disturbed  over  a  provision  in 
that  bill  which  would  have  said  that 
big  business  could  get  pollution  con- 
trol tax-exempt  financing,  but  would, 
in  effect,  prevent  small  business  from 
getting  it. 

As  a  result  of  that  some  37  of  us  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  we  received  a  letter  back 
from  its  chairman  indicating  that 
indeed  he  agreed  with  us  and  it  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  hope  only 
through  a  series  of  unfortunate 
events,  we  find  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  the  wording  in  that  tax 
bill  and  there  could  be  a  loophole  for 
the  administration,  if  they  wished,  to 
try  to  prevent  us  from  getting  such 
tax-exempt  financing. 

I  have  to  tell  the  Members  that  all 
the  indications  that  we  have  are  that 
indeed  the  administration  would  do  so. 
In  fact,  before  my  subcommittee, 
when  I  asked  a  representative  of  the 
administration  whether  or  not  they 
would  change  their  policy  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  their  policy  discriminat- 
ed against  small  business,  he  gave  me 
a  one  word  answer,  which  was  "No. " 

I  do  not  want  to  fight  this  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  fight  this  rule.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  we  urgently  need. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  They  tell 
me  that  everybody  is  pretty  uptight  at 
this  time.  There  is  great  concern  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
which  he  says: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  members 
of  your  committee,  who  signed  the  Febru- 
ary lOlh  letter,  that  small  business  should 
be  greatly  assisted  in  the  national  effort  to 
check  pollution.  Any  bonds  issued  for  this 
purpose  will  be  subject  to  the  cap. 

And  he  also  says: 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  change 
agreed  to  last  night  in  the  markup  of  H.R. 
4170  that  would  allow  small  firms  both  to 
receive  SBA  loan  guarantees  and  use  lax 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds  to  fi- 
nance pollution  control  devices. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  meant 
what  he  said  in  that  letter.  I  believe 
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that  he  means  to  do  what  he  has  told 
us  in  a  signed  letter  he  would  do. 

Under  those  circumstances  and  after 
talking  to  a  great  many  people.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  me  to  fight  the  rule  on  this 
particular  bill  because  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  us. 

I  guess  all  I  can  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  plead  with  the  gentleman  that  he 
will  live  up  to  what  he  told  us  he 
would  do  in  his  letter  of  March  1. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  And  if  indeed  the 
gentleman  does  that,  we  will  be  satis- 
fied with  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Marvland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
raised  a  very  serious  issue.  I  just  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  have  an  absolutely  unholy  sit- 
uation in  which  small  businesses  are 
taxed,  not  permitted  to  use  certain  tax 
benefits,  while  the  giant  corporations 
of  America  are. 
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They  pay  their  pollution  bond  taxes, 
and  that  cleans  them  up.  Meanwhile, 
SBA  is  saying  that  our  little  businesses 
cannot  have  that  luxury. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
the  members  of  his  committee.  You 
have  addressed  this  issue,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt has,  and  I  will  say  publicly  that 
I  have  every  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  commitment  that  you  made 
to  us  will  be  lived  up  to,  and  I  am  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  appreciative  of  that. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  may  reclaim  some 
of  my  time.  I  hope  that  the  chairman 
and  the  Members  of  this  body  realize 
that  we  have  had  every  indication  that 
if  the  administration  is  free  to  do  so. 
they  will  not  issue  Small  Business 
guarantees  of  these  bonds.  And  we  are 
most  anxious  that  we  do  not  leave  a 
loophole  to  give  them  that  opportuni- 
ty, and  I  assume  from  the  letter  from 
the  chairman  that  the  chairman  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  462  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4170. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 


(H.R.  4170)  to  provide  for  tax  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Der- 
rick in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  for  H.R.  4170,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  This  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  with  overall  support 
from  the  administration,  to  simplify 
the  tax  law,  to  make  it  more  equitable, 
and  to  scale  back  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain tax  incentives  that  threaten  to 
significantly  erode  the  tax  base.  In  an 
effort  to  raise  additional  revenue  to 
meet  the  President's  request  for  a  defi- 
cit downpayment,  the  committee  de- 
layed—or froze— a  series  of  tax  reduc- 
tions scheduled  to  take  effect  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  have  tried  to  make 
the  deficit  reduction  effort  as  painless 
as  possible. 

The  bill  will  raise  S49.2  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1987— a  statistic 
fixed  more  by  political  reality  than 
economic  necessity.  While  the  revenue 
impact  is  modest  compared  with  defi- 
cit estimates  of  $660  billion  over  the 
same  period,  the  symbolic  message  is 
not:  That  Congress  is  prepared  to 
move  against  the  deficit. 

If  allowed  to  continue  their  upward 
sweep,  deficits  will  ultimately  crush 
the  economic  recovery.  Perhaps  not  in 
1984.  Maybe  not  in  1985.  But  at  the 
very  least,  unchecked  deficits  will  col- 
lapse the  Nations  trust  in  Congress 
ability  to  make  tough  economic 
choices.  At  most,  they  will  either  push 
us  back  into  deep  recession  or  spark 
renewed  inflation. 

Beyond  the  Nation's  editorial  writers 
and  predictable  voices  from  Wall 
Street,  concern  for  S200  billion  deficits 
seems  to  have  all  but  slipped  from  na- 
tional awareness.  Too  many  people 
have  been  lulled  by  good  economic 
news.  No  one  senses  that  a  national 
economic  crisis  is  drifting  ever  closer. 

Yet,  we  can  now  see  the  storm 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  Interest  rates 
are.  rising— the  prime  rate,  the  Fed's 
discount  rate,  and  mortgage  interest 
rates.  The  financial  markets  know 
that  the  economy  cannot  prosper  with 
these  deficits. 

We  who  have  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  make  difficult  economic  choices 
know  that  the  only  approach  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  must  be  a  balance  of 
revenue  increases  and  spending  cuts. 
We  know  that,  in  the  end,  reducing 
the  deficit  demands  sacrifice  from  all 


sectors  of  the  economy.  We  know  that 
it  will  demand  political  courage  and  bi- 
partisan cooperation. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  the  floor  today 
goes  the  first  mile. 

By  itself,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  is  a 
broad  compilation  of  tax  reforms, 
many  of  which  have  been  on.  the  com- 
mittee's agenda  for  some  years.  We 
have  moved  to  clean  up  a  number  of 
abuses,  particularly  in  the  leasing 
area.  We  managed  to  sort  out  our 
major  differences  over  the  bill's  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  private  pur- 
pose tax-exempt  bonds— accommodat- 
ing most  concerns  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. We  have  brought  logic,  simplicity 
and  permanency  to  two  major  areas  of 
the  Tax  Code— life  insurance  and 
fringe  benefits.  And  we  have  tightened 
up  a  series  of  corporate  accounting 
procedures. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  tax  bill.  It 
is  not  a  Republican  tax  bill.  Its  pas- 
sage was  virtually  unanimous  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee— a  rare  event  in 
this  period  of  political  posturing  and 
mistrust. 

The  bill  carries  as  its  preamble  the 
bipartisan  pledge  to  put  every  dollar 
toward  reducing  the  deficit,  rather 
than  financing  new  spending  initia- 
tives. 

Let  me  describe  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill: 

OVERVIEW 

To  begin  wifh  an  overview,  the  bill 
postpones  certain  tax  reductions  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  take  effect  after 
1983,  supplies  much-needed  rules  to 
frustrate  a  host  of  abusive  tax-avoid- 
ance practices,  and  checks  the  exces- 
sive revenue  losses  associated  with 
income  averaging  and  leasing  by  tax- 
exempt  entities.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  successor  legislation  for  pro- 
visions which  have  already  expired  re- 
lating to  life  insurance  and  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  refines  tax  laws  relat- 
ing to  private  foundations,  restruc- 
tures highway  excise  taxes  for  heavy 
vehicles,  and  makes  simplifying 
changes  and  technical  corrections  in 
many  areas. 

TAX  FREEZE 

The  bill  freezes  11  tax  reductions 
that  were  enacted  in  1981  or  1982  but 
were  not  made  effective  until  1984  or  a 
later  year.  The  fact  that  Congress 
specified  effective  dates  as  much  as  4 
and  5  years  after  enactment  indicates 
that  these  measures  are  not  of  imme- 
diate importance.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
11  items  were  in  the  President's  origi- 
nal tax-reduction  program  and  none  is 
needed  to  relieve  hardships  or  repair 
fundamental  problems. 

The  bill  generally  postpones  these 
scheduled  tax  reductions  until  1988. 
This  freeze  covers  scheduled  increases 
in  the  amount  of  property  eligible  for 
expensing,  the  amount  of  used  proper- 
ty eligible  for  the  investment  tax 
credit,  limits  on  credits  for  employer 


contributions  to  employee  stock  own- 
ership plans,  and  limits  on  the  amount 
of  income  earned  abroad  that  is  ex- 
cludible  from  taxable  income.  The 
freeze  also  covers  scheduled  cuts  in 
the  top  estate  and  gift  tax  rate  and 
the  windfall  profit  tax  rate  applicable 
to  newly  discovered  oil.  General  appli- 
cation of  liberalized  finance  leasing 
rules,  indexing  of  limits  on  tax-quali- 
fied pension  plans,  and  repeal  of  the 
telephone  excise  tax  are  postponed 
until  1988.  One-half  of  the  scheduled 
reduction  in  the  cigarette  excise  tax  is 
deferred  until  1988.  and  the  distilled 
spirits  exci.se  tax  is  temporarily  in- 
creased for  a  27-month  period  until 
1988.  The  bill  repeals  the  15-percent 
net  interest  exclusion  that  would  oth- 
erwise start  in  1985. 

The  freeze  unites  good  politics  with 
good  economics  by  simply  postponing 
these  scheduled  tax  reductions  until  a 
later  date  when,  hopefully,  we  can 
afford  to  let  them  take  effect.  To 
achieve  deficit  reductions  we  must 
often  choose  between  cutting  existing 
spending  programs  or  raising  existing 
taxes.  Here  is  a  chance  to  achieve  defi- 
cit reduction  by  postponing  billions  of 
dollars  of  low-priority  tax  cuts  that 
have  not  yet  taken  effect.  Many  will 
wonder  whether  we  can  face  the  more 
difficult  decisions,  if  we  fail  to  defer 
these  future  tax  cuts  when  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  borrowing  an  additional 
$500  million  every  day  in  new  debt. 

CLOSING  LOOPHOLES 

The  bill  contains  numerous  provi- 
sions that  will  close  abusive  loopholes. 
The  provisions  are  numerous  because 
the  loopholes  are  numerous.  In  gener- 
al, the  provisions  deal  with  transac- 
tions and  practices  in  which  the  essen- 
tial private  gain  is  derived  from  tax  de- 
ferral or  from  the  conversion  of  future 
expenses  into  current  deductions, 
short-term  gains  into  long-term  gains, 
or  ordinary  income  into  capital  gain. 

For  example,  a  corporation  under 
present  law  may  buy  stock  of  another 
corporation  shortly  before  the  exdivi- 
dend  date  and  sell  shortly  thereafter. 
The  corporation  deducts  85  percent  of 
the  dividend  received  and  offsets  its 
short-term  capital  loss  from  the  stock 
against  other  short-term  capital  gains, 
effectively  converting  those  gains  into 
85-percent-exempt  income.  The  bill 
provides  new  rules  to  discourage  tax- 
motivated  transactions  of  this  type. 

For  another  example,  a  taxpayer 
using  the  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing may  be  permitted  to  deduct  cur- 
rently amounts  to  be  paid  far  in  the 
future.  This  overstates  the  true  cost  of 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  because  the 
time  value  of  money  is  not  taken  into 
account,  and  effectively  results  in  an 
interest-free  governmental  loan  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  bill  provides  new  rules 
to  protect  against  premature  accruals 
so  that  expenses  for  activities  the  tax- 
payer is  obligated  to  perform  are  not 
generally    accrued    for    tax    purposes 


until  the  activities  themselves  are  per- 
formed. 

For  a  third  example,  present  law 
does  not  specifically  require  that  an 
exchange  of  business  property  for 
property  of  a  like  kind  be  completed 
within  a  definite  period  in  order  to 
qualify  for  tax-free  treatment.  This 
opens  the  opportunity  for  taxpayers 
w'ho  delay  acquisition  of  the  replace- 
ment property  for  a  long  time  to  avoid 
the  general  rule  requiring  recognition 
of  gain  on  sales  or  exchanges  of  prop- 
erty. It  has  facilitated,  for  instance,  at- 
tempts to  qualify  for  tax-free  treat- 
ment the  exchange  of  partnership  in- 
terests in  "burned  out"  tax  shelters 
for  interests  in  different  partnerships. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  a  180-day 
period  for  completing  like-kind  ex- 
changes and  clearly  specifies  that  the 
like-kind  exchange  rules  do  not  apply 
to  any  exchange  of  interests  in  differ- 
ent partnerships. 

The  bill  addresses  many  loopholes 
which  exploit  deficiencies  in  present 
law.  These  occur  in  many  areas,  in- 
cluding accounting  practices,  compli- 
ance and  the  tax  treatment  of  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  trusts,  bonds  and 
straddles.  The  bill  continues  the  ef- 
forts Congress  made  in  1981  tn  clamp 
down  on  tax-motivated  straddling  by 
repealing  the  general  exceptions  from 
the  straddle  rules  for  stock  and  ex- 
change-traded stock  options.  It  also 
provides  rules  to  produce  more  uni- 
form tax  treatment  of  options  market 
makers  on  securities  exchanges  and 
professional  traders  on  commodity  ex- 
changes. In  the  foreign  area,  the  bill 
tightens  rules  to  prevent  U.S.  persons 
from  shifting  part  of  their  income 
from  wholly  domestic  transactions  to  a 
passive,  related  party  in  a  tax  haven: 
to  forestall  inappropriate  recharacteri- 
zations of  U.S.  income  as  foreign 
income:  and  to  assure  that  payment  of 
Federal  excise  tax  revenues  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  articles 
having  a  substantial  economic  connec- 
tion with  these  possessions. 

RESTRICTING  EXCESSIVE  REVENUE  LOSSES 

The  bill  corrects  certain  problems 
that  were  not  foreseen  when  taxes 
were  cut  in  1981.  One  problem  relates 
to  the  leasing  of  property  by  tax- 
exempt  entities.  Since  enactment  of 
the  regular  investment  tax  credit  in 
1962.  Congress  has  disallowed  the 
credit  for  property  used  by  tax-exempt 
entities,  for  otherwise  they  could  indi- 
rectly obtain  the  benefit  of  a  credit 
against  income  tax  from  which  they 
are  exempt.  However,  Congress  en- 
acted no  similar  disallowance  of  the 
highly  accelerated  depreciation  deduc- 
tions approved  in  1981,  although  they 
operate  economically  much  like  the  in- 
vestment credit.  To  prevent  a  Federal 
tax  benefit  beyond  tax  exemption 
itself  and  an  incentive  for  leasing  over 
public  ownership,  the  bill  slows  down 
depreciation   deductions  for  property 


leased  to  tax-exempt  entities  or  for- 
eign entities  that  are  effectively 
exempt  from  the  U.S.  income  tax. 

To  assure  that  the  investment  incen- 
tives afforded  by  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  de- 
ductions are  directed  to  productive 
capital  formation,  rather  than  to  sub- 
sidize personal  indulgence  in  luxury 
automobiles  which  are  represented  as 
business  assets,  the  bill  denies  those 
tax  benefits  for  the  cost  of  an  automo- 
bile beyond  $21,000. 

A  third  problem  concerns  the  grow- 
ing use  of  income  averaging.  Averaging 
is  intended  to  mitigate  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  a  large,  irregular  jump  in 
income,  but  it  also  operates  under 
present  rules  to  benefit  persons  with 
more  normal  increases  in  income.  As 
the  need  for  averaging  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  23-percent  reduction  in 
marginal  tax  rates,  the  bill  modifies 
the  income  averaging  rules  so  only 
those  taxpayers  with  ^n  unusual  in- 
crease in  income  will  benefit. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  bill  contains  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  life  insurance  company 
income  tax  provisions.  Under  present 
law,  life  insurance  companies  are 
taxed  under  a  complex  three-phase 
structure  which  results  in  a  tax  base 
that  is  unlikely  to  bear  any  predict- 
able relationship  to  economic  income. 
The  bill  replaces  this  structure  with  a 
simplified  system  that  much  more 
nearly  resembles  the  tax  treatment  of 
other  corportations.  There  are,  howev- 
er, provisions  which  reflect  the  special 
nature  of  the  life  insurance  industry. 
These  include  rules  for  the  computa- 
tion of  reserves  and  special  deductions 
to  ease  the  transition  away  from  the 
benefits  available  under  present  law. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  a  compre- 
hensive definition  of  life  insurance  to 
eliminate  the  marketing  of  certain 
products  that  are  too  investment  ori- 
ented. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
policyholders,  the  bill  places  a  $50,000 
limit  on  the  amount  of  group  term  life 
insurance  that  employers  may  give  tax 
free  to  their  retired  employees.  Also, 
the  bill  eliminates  an  exception  to  the 
premature  distribution  penalty  for  an- 
nuities and  taxes  deferred  income  on 
annunities  if  distribution  is  not  begun 
before  the  death  of  the  annuity 
holder.  The  bill  also  limits  the  deduc- 
tion for  interest  on  certain  very  large 
policyholder  loans. 

TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 

Because  housing  costs  and  high  in- 
terest rates  continue  to  present  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  persons  trying  to  buy  their 
first  home,  the  bill  extends  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  qualified  mortgage  bonds 
to  bonds  issued  prior  to  January  1, 
1989.  The  bill  provides  that  veterans 
mortgage  bonds  will  generally  count 
toward  State  mortgage  bond  volume 
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caps  and  are  subject  to  the  1989  sunset 
date.  As  an  alternative  to  mortgage 
bonds  designed  to  target  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  benefit  of  tax  exemption  to 
home  buyers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  trade  in  their  mortgage 
bond  authority  for  the  right  to  issue 
tax  credits  to  qualified  home  buyers. 

To  promote  greater  selectivity  in  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  private 
activities  and  to  control  the  Federal 
revenue  impact,  the  bill  subjects  pri- 
vate activity  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
statewide  volume  caps.  Private  activity 
bonds  include  most  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  (IDBs)  and  student  loan 
bonds.  Bonds  used  to  finance  projects 
for  muitifamily  residential  rental 
property  are  exempted  from  the  caps. 
Additionally.  IDB's  used  to  finance 
convention  or  trade  show  facilities,  air- 
ports, docks,  wharves,  and  certain 
mass  commuting  facilities  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  caps  where  the  facilities 
are  owned  for  tax  purposes  by  a  State 
or  local  government.  The  volume  caps 
are  to  be  set  at  $150  for  each  resident 
of  the  State,  reduced  to  SlOO  per 
capita  after  1986  to  reflect  the  sunset 
under  present  law  for  small  issue 
IDBs. 

The  bill  contains  additional  meas- 
ures to  assure  the  appropriate  use  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  and  to  protect 
against  the  double  benefit  of  tax- 
exempt  bond  financing  and  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery. 

PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

The  bill  refines  current  tax  laws  reg- 
ulating private  foundations  to  better 
encourage  and  enhance  their  charita- 
ble activities,  while  retaining  the  basic 
protections  against  abuse.  The  bill 
contains  incentives  for  additional 
charitable  giving  to  foundations  and 
removes  certain  unnecessary  or 
unduly  burden.some  restrictions  that 
may  impede  charitable  activities. 

HIGHWAY  EXCISE  TAXES 

Present  law  imposes  an  annual  use 
tax  on  heavy  highway  vehicles  and  a 
9-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  highway 
diesel  fuel.  The  use  tax.  which  gener- 
ally depends  on  weight  but  not  on 
mileage,  is  scheduled  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly on  July  1.  rising  from  $240 
to  $1,600  on  the  heaviest  trucks. 

So  that  the  highway  excise  tax 
burden  will  correlate  more  closely 
with  miles  of  actual  use,  the  bill  re- 
duces the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  from 
schedules  levels  and  increases  the 
diesel  fuel  tax.  This  is  done  without 
materially  affecting  the  total  amount 
of  excise  taxes  collected  or  the  distri- 
bution of  those  taxes  among  users  of 
different  types  of  vehicles.  Beginning 
in  July  1984,  the  maximum  use  tax  is 
lowered  to  $500  on  vehicles  over  72,000 
pounds  and  the  diesel  fuel  tax  is  raised 
to  14  V2  cents  per  gallon.  Vehicles 
weighing  less  than  55.000  pounds  will 
pay  no  heavy  vehicle  use  tax.  To 
shield  owners  of  light  vehicles  from 
these  changes,  the  bill  provides  a  one- 


time advance  repayment  of  the  extia 
fuel  taxes  expected  to  be  paid  over  the 
normal  useful  life  of  die-sel  cars, 
pickup  trucks,  and  other  light  vehi- 
cles. 

SIMPLIFICATION  AND  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

The  bill  simplifies  the  tax  law  in 
many  areas,  including  the  computa- 
tion of  income  tax  credits,  determina- 
tion of  an  individual's  liability  for 
making  estimated  income  tax  pay- 
ments, the  treatment  of  transfers  of 
property  between  spouses,  and  other 
matters. 

In  general,  the  bill  groups  existing 
income  tax  credits  into  logical  catego- 
ries and  provides  uniform  tax  liability 
limitations  and  carryover  rules.  The 
business  credits  will  be  combined  into 
one  credit  and  a  3-year  carryback  and 
15-year  carryforward  period  will  be  al- 
lowed on  a  first-in-first-out  basis. 

The  individual  estimated  income  tax 
rules  of  present  law  are  simplified  and 
clarified  by  the  bill.  Generally,  an  in- 
dividual will  be  required  to  make  esti- 
mated tax  payments— including  with- 
holding payments— equal  to  the  lesser 
of  80  percent  of  the  current  years  tax 
or  100  percent  of  the  prior  years  tax. 

Under  present  law,  gain  is  recog- 
nized on  certain  transfers  of  property 
in  exchange  for  marital  rights  of  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  property  transfers  between 
spouses  or,  if  incident  to  divorce,  be- 
tween former  spouses,  will  not  result 
in  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  technical, 
clerical,  conforming  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982.  the  Subchapter  S  Re- 
vision Act  of  1982.  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1982,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  and  other  recent- 
ly enacted  tax  legislation. 

CLARIFYING  REMARKS 

Several  questions  on  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  committee  bill 
have  arisen  since  the  committee  report 
was  filed.  As  manager  of  the  bill,  1 
would  like  to  offer  clarification  of 
these  points. 

Under  section  112  of  the  committee 
bill,  the  time  at  which  employers  are 
entitled  to  deduct  contributions  made 
under  an  arrangement  to  defer  com- 
pensation is  the  time  at  which  the 
payments  are  made  to  the  employees 
or  independent  contractors.  The  com- 
mittee report  clarifies  that  this  special 
deduction  timing  rule  will  not  apply  to 
accrued  compensation  paid  within  a 
brief  time  after  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year,  consistent  with  typical  pay- 
roll practices.  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that,  in  some  cases,  employers 
presently  arc  accruing  yearend  be 
nuses  which  are  not  able  to  be  paid 
until  the  following  year  because  of  me- 
chanical difficulties  in  computing  the 
bonus  amount,  which  may  be  based, 
for  example,  on  total  compensation  or 
some  other  figure  which  cannot  be  de- 


termined precisely  until  shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  committee  in- 
tends that,  in  such  a  case,  payments 
within  2' 2  months  after  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  will  be  considered  to 
be  payments  made  within  a  brief  time 
after  the  close  of  that  year.  Thus,  if 
this  requirement  is  met  under  such  an 
arrangement,  employers  could  contin- 
ue to  deduct  the  amount  in  the  year 
before  it  is  actually  paid. 

Under  section  119  of  the  bill,  a  plan 
substantially  all  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fits of  which  are  derived  from  employ- 
ee contributions  is  not  a  qualified  pen- 
sion plan.  The  committee  report  clari- 
fies that,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  extent  to  which  accrued  benefits 
are  derived  from  employee  contribu- 
tions, each  plan  of  the  employer  is 
tested  separately.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  this  determination  shall  be 
made,  in  the  case  of  certain  plans 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  an  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  aggregating  all 
plans  of  the  employer  that  constitute 
a  single,  interrelated  program  of  bene- 
fits. Plans  maintained  by  an  employer 
are  aggregated  for  this  purpose  only 
if.  first,  the  plan  is  not  maintained  as 
part  of  a  master  or  prototype  plan  de- 
signed and  administered  by  an  unrelat- 
ed person  and  in  the  management  of 
which  the  employer  does  not  actively 
participate,  and  second,  the  employer 
maintains  a  defined  benefit  plan  that 
is  the  primary  plan  for  most  retire- 
ment benefits  and  a  voluntary  savings 
program  to  which  employees  may  con- 
tribute as  a  supplement  to  the  primary 
plan. 

Section  161  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  recovery  of  amounts  for  which  a 
credit  was  allowed  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  tax.  I  wish  to  clarify  that 
this  provision  will  not  apply  where,  for 
example,  the  research  credit  is  allowed 
and  the  results  of  the  research  are 
later  licensed  and  sold. 

Under  section  211  of  the  bill,  there  is 
proposed  a  new  code  section  816  which 
defines  a  life  insurance  company  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.  By  way  of  am- 
plification of  the  committee  report,  I 
would  like  the  record  to  reflect  our  un- 
derstanding that  a  life  company  that 
otherwise  qualifies  under  this  test 
would  not  otherwise  fail  qualification 
by  reason  of  its  stock  ownership  of  life 
insurance  company  subsidiaries  and 
receipt  of  dividends  from  such  life  sub- 
sidiaries, even  if  those  life  subsidiaries 
were  larger  than  the  parent.  Of 
course,  this  determination  should  be 
made  looking  at  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances—without regard  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  dividends  from  life  subsidiar- 
ies—so as  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the 
rule  by  what  would  be  mere  holding 
companies. 

Under  section  642  of  the  bill,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  section  324  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  is 


clarified.  Under  this  provision,  certain 
payments  were  grandfathered  from 
the  changes  made  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983.  For  exam- 
ple, the  grandfather  rule  would  extend 
to  payments  made  under  agreements 
entered  into  by  March  24,  1983,  with 
respect  to  an  optional  retirement  and 
separation  program  which  was  offered 
to  employees  generally,  or  a  class  or 
classes  of  employees,  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis,  where  the  payments 
were  made  to  employees  who  elected 
early  retirement  under  the  employer's 
qualified  retirement  plan.  As  a  result, 
these  payments  would  be  treated  as 
under  prior  law. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  produced  a  very 
tight  tax  bill  without  fanfare  or  blood- 
letting. This  is  not  a  blockbuster  reve- 
nue bill.  The  political  parameters  for 
passage  were  narrow.  "The  bill  is  the 
purest  tax  reform  work  the  committee 
has  reported  in  many  years.  It  certain- 
ly is  the  largest.  The  bill  has  no  cor- 
nerstone. Its  strength  lies  in  its  hun- 
dreds of  small,  complex  parts. 

Raising  revenue  is  always  difficult. 
It  is  perhaps  the  toughest  political 
vote  we  are  asked  to  cast.  Compared 
with  the  revenues  that  face  this  body 
over  the  next  few  years,  the  deficit 
impact  is  marginal.  But  passage  of  this 
bill  is  a  statement  that  we  intend  to 
stand  our  ground.  It  is  one  more  ounce 
of  faith  that  we  give  a  doubting 
nation. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984. 

D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  has 
consumed  19  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  four  reasons 
to  vote  for  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

First,  I  believe  that  our  Federal  defi- 
cits do  matter  and  should  be  lowered. 
For  many  years,  we  fiscally  conserva- 
tive Republicans  have  been  telling  ev- 
erybody that  deficits  are  oad  and  that 
the  Government's  budget  should  be 
balanced.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  Democrats  now  preach  the  same 
kind  of  sermon— one  they  formerly 
dismissed  as  irrelevant.  I  am  glad  they 
finally  have  seen  the  light  and  now 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  what  we 
spend  and  what  the  taxpayers  provide. 
CDbviously,  this  legislation  will  not 
close  that  gap;  it  will  not  balance  the 
budget.  But  with  interest  on  spending 
it  will  help.  Combined  with  companion 
measures  to  reduce  expenditures,  it 
will  have  the  net  effect  of  bringing  our 
income  and  outgo  into  closer  proximi- 
ty over  the  next  3  years. 


Second,  the  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  President's  request  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  and  in 
subsequent  White  House  statements, 
for  a  downpayment  on  our  looming 
deficits.  Virtually  everyone,  including 
the  President,  who  seriously  wants  to 
achieve  a  downpayment  this  year,  has 
acknowledged  that  some  increase  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  must 
be  a  part  of  the  equation.  Our  commit- 
tee's bill  represents  that  revenue 
factor.  It  was  produced  early,  and  with 
some  fine  tuning,  it  has  withstood  the 
assaults  of  those  who  oppose  either 
any  tax  changes  or  these  in  particular. 
No  one  has  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive revenue  factor  acclaimed  as  supe- 
rior. That,  of  course,  reflects  the  way 
the  legislation  was  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  is 
evidence  of  our  chairman's  leadership. 
He  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  down- 
payment,  he  seized  the  initiative  and 
he  made  the  best  of  it. 

Third,  the  legislation  makes  some 
needed  improvements  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  notably  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  fringe  benefits,  sale- 
leaseback  by  tax-exempt  entities,  and 
foundations.  Most  of  the  changes  were 
designed  to  curb  the  costly  erosion  of 
our  tax  base— a  goal  that  ultimately 
will  mean  a  fairer,  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  tax  burden. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  achieves  all 
this  without,  in  any  way,  disturbing 
either  the  third-year  phase  of  the 
President's  25-percent.  across-the- 
board  tax  reduction,  or  the  most  im- 
portant policy  change  for  American 
taxpayers:  The  indexing  or  marginal 
rates,  the  personal  exemption,  and  the 
zero  bracket  amount— the  threshold  of 
income  taxation.  Indexing  is  scheduled 
to  start  next  year.  Once  it  does,  lax- 
payers  no  longer  will  be  hurt  by  brack- 
et creep  and  the  Congress  will,  for  the 
first  time,  have  to  raise  taxes  openly  if 
it  does  decide  to  increase  its  income. 
Government  spenders  will  be  unable 
to  rely  on  inflation  to  collect  more  rev- 
enue automatically.  Understandably, 
this  knowledge  has  caused  the  institu- 
tion great  concern.  But  indexing  is  the 
best  friend  the  taxpayers  ever  had, 
and  the  congressional  leadership, 
mindful  of  the  provisions  popularity, 
has  backed  away  from  killing  or  delay- 
ing it. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  has  many 
virtues,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  also  has 
some  troublesome  aspects. 

One  of  these  has  to  do  with  its  link- 
age to  spending  cuts.  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  completed 
action  on  this  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  4170, 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
expressed  concern  that  it  was  not  bal- 
anced by  reductions  in  expenditures. 
We  indicated  clearly  that  our  support 
depended  upon  solid  agreements  on 
spending  cuts,  especially  assurances 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  measure 


would  be  used  only  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, not  for  spending  increases.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  accommodatingly 
said  he  would  not  bring  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  floor  until  such 
agreements  had  been  made  and  such 
assurances  given. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that 
these  conditions  were  met  a  week  ago 
when  the  House  approved,  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution.  After  all.  the  resolution 
did  include  spending  reductions,  most 
of  it  in  defense,  exceeding  the  revenue 
produced  by  the  bill  before  us  today. 

It  can  be  argued  on  the  other  side 
that  the  conditions  will  not  be  met 
until  the  various  committees  have 
complied  with  budget  resolution  in- 
structions, and  the  House  has  acted  fi- 
nally on  the  resulting  package.  That 
will  not  happen  until  tomorrow,  of 
course. 

In  any  case,  I  am  not  thrilled  by  the 
spending  reductions  at  stake  here. 
Some  of  them  arguably  are  composed 
of  equal  parts  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Some  of  them  represent  a  question- 
able mix  of  spending  increases  and  de- 
creases having  the  appearance  of  a  net 
reduction.  And  the  grand  total  of  non- 
defense  cuts  is  nowhere  near  as  high 
as  I  prefer. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  our  relatively  feeble  efforts 
to  cut  spending.  But  I  am  not  shocked. 
We  have  done  this  sort  of  thing 
before,  and  the  reality  is  that  the  tax 
part  of  the  equation  is  here  and  we 
have  to  take  a  position  on  it  today,  one 
way  or  another. 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  com- 
plex combination  of  provisions  ad- 
dressing perceived  abuses  or  loopholes, 
postponements  of  .some  scheduled  tax 
decreases,  and  structural  reforms  of 
the  Tax  Code.  It  has  nine  titles. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  has  three  parts. 
First,  a  so-called  tax  freeze  portion 
generally  postpones  for  several  years  a 
number  of  provisions  which  would 
reduce  revenues  if  they  went  into 
effect  as  scheduled  under  current  law. . 
Second,  it  contains  the  Tax-Exempt 
Leasing  Act  of  1984.  Third,  it  contains 
a  number  of  reform  provisions,  most 
of  which  were  suggested  by  the  Treas- 
ury and  included  in  the  President's 
budget  package  of  February  1,  1984. 

THE  TAX  FREEZE 

The  first  provision  postpones  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  property 
which  is  eligible  for  expensing.  Under 
existing  law,  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment in  new  property  which  can  be  ex- 
pensed—that is,  deducted  completely 
in  the  year  in  which  placed  in  serv- 
ice—would be  increased  gradually 
from  its  1983  level  of  $5,000  to  $10,000 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  1985. 
Under  the  bill,  it  would  be  frozen  at 
$5,000  until  1988  and  then  phased  in 
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as  under  current  law.  The  second  pro- 
vision postpones  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  used  property  which  is  eli- 
gible for  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
amount  of  used  property  eligible  for 
the  investment  credit  is  scheduled  to 
increase  from  $125,000  to  $150,000  in 
1985.  The  bill  freezes  the  amount  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit  at  $125,000  through 
1987.  after  which  the  limit  increases  to 
$150,000.  Although  this  provision 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  small 
businesses,  presumably  that  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  economic  ben- 
efits of  reducing  deficits.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  benefit  small  business.  These 
include  liberalization  of  the  at-risk 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  limitation  on 
the  deduction  of  losses  for  closely  held 
businesses. 

The  third  freeze  item  postpones  the 
effective  date  of  the  finance  lease  pro- 
visions which  resulted  from  the  com- 
promise reached  on  the  repeal  of  safe- 
harbor  leasing  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982  (TEFRA).  While  I  personally 
opposed  this  provision  because  of  its 
negative  impact  on  our  basic  indus- 
tries, which  are  struggling  economical- 
ly, a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee did  approve  it  as  being  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  freeze  proposal. 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  freeze 
postpones  ihe  increases  in  the  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  credit.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  tax  credit  for  employer 
contributions  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease from  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
payroll  in  1983  and  1984  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  in  1985.  The  bill 
freezes  the  credit  at  the  current  rate 
through  1987.  after  which  it  would  in- 
crease to  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

The  fifth  provision  delays  until  1988 
the  indexing  of  the  limits  that  were 
placed  on  contributions  and  benefits 
under  qualified  benefit  plans  as  part 
of  TEFRA. 

The  next  provision  delays  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  foreign-earned  income  ex- 
lusion  for  4  years.  Under  current  law, 
certain  U.S.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  who  live  abroad  are  allowed  to 
exclude  foreign-earned  income  up  to 
$80,000  in  1983.  This  amount  is  sched- 
uled to  increase  to  $85,000  in  1984,  to 
$90,000  in  1985,  and  $95,000  in  1986. 
Under  the  bill,  the  maximum  exclu- 
sion would  be  frozen  at  the  1983  level 
of  $80,000  until  1988.  Not  allowing  this 
provision  to  go  into  effect  will  have 
some  negative  impact  on  the  hiring  of 
U.S.  citizens  abroad:  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  strength  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  position  of  U.S.  citizens 
working  abroad  relative  to  that  which 
existed  when  the  liberalization  was  en- 
acted in  1981. 


The  next  provision  of  the  freeze 
delays  the  reduction  in  the  top  estate 
and  gift  tax  rate  from  60  to  50  percent. 
Under  current  law,  the  top  rate  is  de- 
clining from  70  percent  in  1981  to  50 
percent  for  persons  dying  in  years 
after  1984.  Under  the  bill,  the  rate  is 
frozen  at  its  1983  level  of  60  percent 
until  1988,  when  it  declines  as  under 
current  law.  While  this  delay  will 
result  in  some  increase  in  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  several  points  should  be 
considered.  First,  the  maximum  rate 
of  60  percent  does  not  apply  until  the 
taxable  estate  exceeds  $3,500,000.  As  a 
result,  the  estates  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  change  represent  a 
small  fraction  of  total  estates  and, 
moreover,  represent  only  the  most 
wealthy  estates.  Second,  a  number  of 
provisions  already  in  the  estate  tax 
laws  reduce  tremendously  the  burden 
of  the  estate  lax  on  family  farms, 
small  businesses,  and  others,  by  per- 
mitting special  valuation  in  the  case  of 
farms  and  allowing  installment  pay- 
ment of  taxes  in  the  case  of  both 
family  farms  and  small  businesses, 
with  a  relatively  low  interest  rate  on 
the  amount  of  the  unpaid  tax. 

The  next  provision  of  the  freeze 
delays  the  reduction  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil. 
Under  current  law.  the  windfall  profits 
tax  rate  on  newly  discovered  oil  is 
being  reduced  over  5  years,  starting  in 
1982.  from  30  percent  to  15  percent  by 

1986.  Under  the  bill,  the  rate  of  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil 
would  remain  at  25  percent   through 

1987,  and  then  would  be  phased  down 
as  under  current  law.  The  provision  is 
expected  to  raise  a  total  of  only  $30 
million  over  the  period  of  1984  to  1987. 
In  view  of  this  relatively  small  amount 
of  revenue,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
change  would  have  a  serious  impact  on 
further  exploration  and  production. 
Moreover,  the  bill  docs  encourage  oil 
production  by  correcting  an  error  that 
was  made  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975,  whereby  percentage  depletion  on 
secondary  and  tertiary  production  was 
in  effect  repealed  after  1983.  Under 
the  bill,  this  error  would  be  corrected. 
Thus,  independent  producers  could 
claim  percentage  depletion  in  1984  at  a 
rate  of  15  percent  on  as  many  as  1.000 
barrels  of  all  their  production. 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  the  net  in- 
terest exclusion  which  is  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  1985.  While  the  repeal 
may  have  some  negative  impact  on  the 
savings  rate,  this  will  be  at  least  par- 
tially offset  by  the  nondeductible  IRA 
provision  which  is  a  part  of  the  life  in- 
surance title  of  the  bill. 

TAX-EXEMPT  LEASING 

The  second  portion  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  is  the  Tax-Exempt  Leasing  Act  of 
1984.  It  provides  rules  intended  to 
deny  certain  tax  benefits  to  those  who 
lease  personal  or  real  property  to  tax- 
exempt  entities— Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  others.  The  un- 


derlying theory  of  the  bill  is  that 
these  benefits  generally  should  be 
available  to  a  lessor  only  if  the  lessee 
could  have  obtained  the  same  benefit 
through  ownership.  There  are  signifi- 
cant exemptions  for  short-term  leases, 
and  generous  transition  rules  to 
exempt  from  the  bill  most  transac- 
tions wherein  the  parties  had  expend- 
ed significant  sums  in  reliance  on  cur- 
rent law. 

The  importance  of  these  provisions 
cannot.  I  think,  be  overstated.  The 
growth  of  these  types  of  transactions 
over  the  past  year  has  been  most  dra- 
matic. A  classic  case  was  the  sale-lease- 
back  of  ships  by  the  Navy,  and  many 
communities  across  the  country  have 
wanted  to  sell  and  then  lease  back 
their  city  halls  and  other  public  facili- 
ties in  order  to  save  themselves  some 
money  at  the  expense  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers.  In  the  absence  of  the 
important  changes  in  H.R.  4170.  the 
Treasury  stands  to  lose  an  open-ended 
amount  of  revenue. 

TREASURY  REFORM  PACKAGE 

A  third  part  of  title  I  es.sentially  is  a 
Treasury  reform  package  that  formed 
a  key  tax  component  of  the  Pres- 
idents  1985  budget.  The  package  gen- 
erally is  intended  to  address  loopholes 
and  structural  defects.  There  are 
modifications  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  bonds  and  other  debt  in- 
struments. The  tax  treatment  of  cor- 
porations and  their  shareholders  are 
modified  in  certain  respects.  There  are 
.several  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  partnerships  and  trusts,  to 
eliminate  unintended  uses  of  those  en- 
titles. There  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant changes,  relative  to  the  so-called 
time  value  of  money,  intended  to  pre- 
vent taxpayers  from  artificially  reduc- 
ing taxable  income  by  taking  deduc- 
tions with  respect  to  payments  that 
will  not  be  made  until  far  into  the 
future,  or  by  prepaying  expenses  that 
are  not  actually  necessary  currently. 
The  tax  rules  governing  commodity 
straddles  that  were  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (ERTA)  are  extended  to  stock  op- 
tions and  other  equity  forms  of  invest- 
ment. These  rules  were  developed  in 
close  consultation  with  the  affected  in- 
dustries and  represent  a  compromi.se 
on  the  part  of  the  parties  involved. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  deal- 
ing with  the  treatment  of  foreign  tax- 
payers, some  compliance  items,  and 
some  miscellaneous  provisions,  the 
most  significant  of  which  modifies 
income  averaging.  The  modification  is 
consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  averaging;  that  is.  to  ease  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  a  particularly  large 
amount  of  income  received  in  a  single 
year  but  actually  attributable  to  sever- 
al years  of  labor.  I  think  the  change  is 
justified  because  the  3-year  rate  reduc- 
tion and  the  advent  of  indexing  will 


serve  at  least  some  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  income  averaging. 

LIFE  INSURAN'CE 

Title  II,  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act 
of  1984.  represents  the  culmination  of 
an  intense  and  comprehensive  review^ 
of  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions 
governing  the  tax  treatment  of  life  in- 
surance companies  and  their  products. 
In  many  ways,  the  development  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  future.  It  re- 
sulted from  close  cooperation  and  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  all  interested 
parties,  including  every  segment  of  the 
life  insurance  industry,  plus  the  Treas- 
ury and  agents'  groups.  It  represents  a 
substantial  improvement  of  the  1959 
act  which  has  massive  complexity  and 
numerous  illogical  provisions.  More- 
over, it  has  the  widespread  and  active 
support  of  the  industry  affected.  Its 
prime  movers,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Stark)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore) 
should  be  proud  of  their  achievement. 

PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

Title  III,  relating  to  private  founda- 
tions, stands  as  a  milestone  in  the  de- 
velopment of  foundation  law. 

It  ends  a  lengthy  process  of  study 
and  consideration.  Last  year.  I  chaired 
a  committee  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  My 
job  was  to  review  legal  and  regulatory 
impediments  to  private  philanthropy. 
A  substantial  portion  of  our  final 
report  was  devoted  to  those  obstacles 
which  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  pri- 
vate foundations  or  needlessly  curtail 
their  philanthropy.  Remedies  were 
proposed  in  H.R.  3043,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  spring  along  with  Repre- 
sentatives Shannon,  Frenzel.  and  Gep- 
hardt, my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  June,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  role  of  private 
foundations,  in  light  of  the  landmark 
1969  legislation  and  14  years  of  experi- 
ence under  it.  The  legislation  before 
us  today,  therefore,  has  evolved 
through  many  layers  of  review  and 
consideration. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions increases  limits  on  tax  deduct- 
ibility of  contributions  to  private  foun- 
dations. Although  these  new  rules  fall 
short  of  my  long-held  goal  of  putting 
gifts  to  private  foundations  on  a  par 
with  gifts  to  other  public  charities  in 
terms  of  tax  treatment,  they  neverthe- 
less represent  a  positive  step  toward 
that  equality,  and  a  spur  to  turning 
around  the  declining  birthrate  of  pri- 
vate foundations. 

The  issue  of  excess  holding  clearly 
has  been  the  most  controversial  in  our 
consideration.  In  1969.  the  Congress 
agreed:  First,  that  foundations  ought 
to  maximize  income  for  their  charita- 
ble purposes,  and  second,  that  this 
goal  was  inconsistent  with  owning  and 
operating  businesses.  The  fear  was 
that    the    interests    of    the    business 


might  take  precedence  over  the  phil- 
anthropic purpose  of  the  foundation, 
and  that  foundation-owned  businesses 
might  have  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  businesses  owned  by  tax- 
able entities.  Under  the  1969  act,  foun- 
dations must  reduce  their  holdings,  in 
gradual  stages.  Now  that  some  of 
those  with  substantial  excess  holdings 
are  approaching  the  end  of  the  first 
phase  of  divestiture,  without  having 
divested  themselves,  they  are  seeking 
relief  from  the  1969  requirements.  The 
committee  listened  carefully  and  at 
great  length  to  the  arguments  of  these 
foundations  and  concluded,  properly  I 
believe,  that  the  1969  requirements 
were  fair,  still  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
and  ought  to  be  retained. 

This  title  does  provide  limited  relief 
from  divestiture  rules  by  permitting 
IRS  to  grant  a  5-year  conditional  ex- 
tension in  the  case  of  unusually  large 
gifts  or  bequests. 

Also  important  is  the  relief  provided 
for  certain  operating  foundations,  in- 
cluding many  libraries  and  museums. 
Occasionally  such  institutions  lose 
their  public  charity  status  and  become 
private  foundations  because  income 
from  their  endowments  grows  dispro- 
portionately to  their  public  contribu- 
tions. The  bill  provides  that  when  this 
happens,  the  organizations  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  2-percent  excise  tax  or 
the  expenditure  responsibility  require- 
ments imposed  on  other  foundations 
which  may  lend  them  support. 

In  summary,  title  III  is  the  product 
of  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
foundations  today.  In  some  respects 
we  have  reaffirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
1969  act.  in  others  we  have  made  ad- 
justments to  help  our  Nation's  founda- 
tions meet  the  philanthropic  chal- 
lenge they  face. 

SIMPLIFICATION 

Title  lY.  the  Tax  Simplification  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1984.  also  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  effort,  initiated 
at  the  request  of  Chairman  Rosten- 
KowsKi  and  myself,  by  the  House  tax 
staffs  and  the  Treasury  to  identify  un- 
necessarily complicated  areas  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Working 
closely  with  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  other  professional 
groups,  the  combined  staffs  recom- 
mended a  number  of  significant  im- 
provements in  the  code  which  should 
help  many  taxpayers. 

Among  these  improvements  are  the 
following:  A  significant  liberalization 
and  simplification  of  provisions  gov- 
erning division  of  property  between 
separating  or  divorcing  spouses:  a  sim- 
plification of  the  estimated  tax  pay- 
ment rules;  a  liberalization  of  the  at- 
risk  rules  restricting  use  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  losses,  so  as  to 
more  fairly  place  limitations  on  close- 
ly-held operating  businesses,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  limits 
necessary  to  discourage  abusive  tax 
shelter   type   transactions;   new   rules 


for  sequential  use  of  various  tax  cred- 
its available  under  the  code,  and  a  lib- 
eralization of  rules  governing  the  de- 
ductibility of  lodging  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  obtaining 
medical  treatment  while  away  from 
home. 

FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Under  title  V,  the  fringe  benefit  pro- 
visions, the  Congress  would  for  the 
first  time  directly  confront  the  trou- 
blesome question  of  which  elements  of 
employees'  compensation  should  be 
subject  to  Federal  income  and  employ- 
ment taxes. 

Over  the  years,  as  marginal  tax  rates 
of  ordinary  citizens  have  been  pushed 
higher  and  higher  by  the  bracket 
creep  phenomenon,  employers  and 
workers  groups  have  become  increas- 
ingly adept  at  structuring  compensa- 
tion packages  which  shift  large  chunks 
of  pay  outside  the  tax  structure.  This 
has  progressed  to  where  many  compa- 
nies routinely  pay  30  to  40  percent, 
and  some  pay  more  than  half  of  pay- 
roll, in  fringes  and  perks. 

When  the  IRS  proposed  regulations 
in  the  1970's  to  make  virtually  all  com- 
pensation taxable— as  the  Tax  Code 
currently  provides— the  ensuing  wave 
of  protest  produced  not  a  solution  to 
the  issue,  but  a  procrastinating  series 
of  moratoriums  to  prevent  IRS  from 
acting.  The  result  has  been  an  incon- 
sistent patchwork,  where  a  particular 
type  of  fringe  may  be  untaxed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  but  routinely 
challenged  by  the  IRS  in  others. 

These  trends  are  disturbing  for  a 
number  of  fairly  obvious  reasons: 

The  lack  of  consistent  rules  has 
given  a  false  impression  that  fringe 
benefits  currently  are  not  considered 
as  taxable  income,  and  that  only 
income  which  is  received  in  the  form 
of  cash  is  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax. 

Not  all  companies  pay  lavish  fringe 
benefits,  and  employees  who  are  paid 
entirely  in  cash  may  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, after  taxes,  compared  to  workers 
who  are  showered  with  fringe  benefits. 

A  self-reinforcing  cycle  may  be  per- 
petuated if  fringes  remain  in  limbo. 
The  tax  base  will  be  eroded  severely, 
tax  rates  will  be  raised  in  order  to  gen- 
erate the  same  amount  of  income  from 
a  smaller  base,  and  higher  rates,  in 
turn,  will  encourage  the  payment  of 
fringes  as  even  higher  proportions  of 
compensation. 

Title  V  attemps  to  break  this  cycle 
by  establishing  definite  boundaries  as 
to  what  constitutes  taxable  income.  It 
takes  into  account  the  current  climate 
by  accommodating  the  types  of  fringe 
benefits  which  have  generally  and 
largely  gone  untaxed  under  the  mora- 
toriums. 

The  certainty  which  these  changes 
will  provide  should  offer  welcome 
relief  in  a  hitherto  murky  area.  This 
legislation  is  fair  to  employers,  to  em- 
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ployees,  and  to  taxpayers  generally. 
And  from  a  public  policy  viewpoint, 
perhaps  the  most  important  accom- 
plishment in  title  V  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  tax  base  which 
was  in  jeopardy  of  becoming  danger- 
ously diluted. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Title  VI  makes  a  series  of  necessary 
corrections  in  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  (TEFRA), 
the  Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of 
1982.  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982.  and  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  These  changes  all  are 
technical,  clerical,  conforming,  or 
clarifying  in  nature. 

TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 

Title  VII.  the  Tax-Exempt  Bond 
Limitation  Act  of  1984.  has  three  prin- 
cipal parts.  The  first  provides  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  program.  It  also  offers  a  new 
option  to  give  local  issuers  the  ability 
to  exchange  bond  authority  for  the 
authority  to  issue  tax  credits  to  quali- 
fying home  buyers.  These  credits  are 
equivalent  to  the  benefits  available 
through  borrowing  money  raised 
under  the  bond  program  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates.  Because  the  credit  is  a 
more  efficient  way  of  providing  bene- 
fits to  home  buyers,  it  's  possible  to 
provide  the  same  total  level  of  benefits 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  part  of  the  title  places  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  certain 
private  purpose  tax-exempt  bonds 
which  may  be  issued  in  any  1  year  in  a 
State  on  a  per-person  basis.  General 
obligation  bonds  of  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  subject  to  the 
cap.  Bonds  for  tax-exempt  charitable 
organizations,  such  as  hospitals  and 
universities,  also  are  not  subject  to  the 
cap.  Other  private  purpose  tax-exempt 
bonds,  including  student  loan  bonds, 
are  subject  to  the  cap.  Moreover,  the 
cap  has  been  significantly  modified 
from  the  form  in  which  it  originally 
was  proposed.  Bonds  for  low-income, 
multifamily  housing  have  been  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  cap  as  have 
certain  publicly  owned  facilities  like 
airports,  docks,  wharves,  and  conven- 
tion centers. 

The  need  for  some  effective  limita- 
tion on  the  growth  of  private  purpose 
tax-exempt  bonds  has  become  more 
apparent  as  both  their  total  volume 
and  percentage  share  of  the  overall 
tax-exempt  market  have  grown  dra- 
matically. In  1976.  the  total  volume  of 
private  purpose  tax-exempt  bonds  was 
$6.2  billion,  which  represented  only  21 
percent  of  the  total  tax-exempt 
market.  By  1983,  the  total  volume  had 
reached  $62.4  billion  and  represented 
over  68  percent  of  all  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations. This  expansion  has  raised  two 
significant  concerns.  First,  the  total 
cost  of  these  benefits  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  risen  significantly. 
Second,  the  cost  of  borrowing  by  State 


and  local  governments  has  been 
pushed  up  substantially  as  private 
purpose  borrowing  has  crowded  out 
the  overall  tax-exempt  market. 

The  per-person  limit  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  logi- 
cal method  of  controlling  private  pur- 
pose bonds,  for  several  reasons:  First, 
the  level  of  the  cap  is  fairly  generous 
at  $150.  the  national  average  for  1983 
actually  was  only  $113;  and  second,  re- 
sponsibility for  allocating  the  cap  is 
placed  at  State  and  local  levels  where 
officials  should  be  better  able  to  evalu- 
ate the  relative  merits  of  projects. 

The  third  part  of  the  bond  title  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  additional  restric- 
tions recommended  by  either  the 
Treasury  or  various  Members.  Includ- 
ed are  the  following:  The  depreciation 
available  with  respect  to  property  fi- 
nanced with  tax-exempt  financing  is 
made  the  same  for  all  types  of  proper- 
ty, except  for  low-to-moderatc-income 
multifamily  housing  which  continues 
to  receive  a  more  generous  method: 
the  tax-exempt  status  for  bonds  is 
denied  if  the  borrowing  of  the  pro- 
ceeds is  federally  guaranteed:  and  the 
arbitage  limitations  currently  applica- 
ble to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  are  ex- 
tended to  other  tax-exempt  bonds. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VIII.  the  miscellaneous  reve- 
nue portion  incorporates  a  number  of 
provisions  intended  to  address  inequi- 
ties in  the  code  or  to  liberalize  the 
treatment  of  certain  transactions.  In- 
cluded are  provisions  extending  cap- 
ital-gains treatment  to  part  of  the  gain 
derived  from  a  condominium  conver- 
sion: exempting  taxpayers  making  net 
gifts  prior  to  March  4.  1981,  from  the 
unfavorable  tax  impact  of  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  subsequently 
rendered  concerning  such  gifts:  ex- 
tending casualty  loss  treatment  to 
those  taxpayers  who  are  required  to 
raze  their  homes  as  a  result  of  a 
storm,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster: 
liberalizing  the  tax-free  reinvestment 
of  amounts  received  prior  to  retire- 
ment for  certain  types  of  retirement 
plans:  and  clarifying  as  the  adminis- 
trations recommended  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  dependent  care  organiza- 
tions. 

TITLE  IX 

The  final  title  represents  a  compro- 
mise reached  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  tax  treatment  of 
heavy  trucks.  The  language  on  this 
subject  in  the  gasoline  tax  bill  enacted 
late  in  1982  proved  extremely  contro- 
versial. The  committee,  therefore, 
actmg  before  the  effective  dates  on 
those  particular  provisions,  agreed  on 
an  amendment  more  broadly  accepta- 
ble to  interested  parties.  Essentially, 
the  change  provides  a  so-called  diesel 
differential  of  5.5  cents  per  gallon  on 
that  type  of  fuel  to  replace  the  heavy 
truck  use  ta'^  "s  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  July.  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
controversy  on  the  issue  remains. 


In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  important  legislation. 
It  represents  an  enormous  amount  of 
developmental  work,  spanning  many 
months  and.  in  the  case  of  a  few  provi- 
sions, several  years.  Members  and  staff 
have  labored  with  executive  personnel, 
notably  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  with  affected  private  sector 
groups,  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
a  series  of  longstanding  problems  of 
concern  to  all  parties. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  two 
key  characteristics  of  the  legislation. 

One,  it  is  a  bipartisan  product.  On 
most  of  its  contents,  minority  and  ma- 
jority worked  cooperatively.  On  final 
passage,  there  was  a  voice  vote  and 
little  dissent  was  heard:  27  of  the  com- 
mittee's 35  Members,  including  eight 
of  our  12  Republicans,  cospon.sored 
the  measure.  Some  are  now  diappoint- 
ed  that  better  spending  restraints  had 
not  been  achieved  as  a  precondition. 

Two,  this  is  a  big  bill  in  terms  of 
bulk,  but  it  is  not  as  monumental  as 
some  have  described  it.  It  does  raise 
nearly  $50  billion  over  3  years,  but  it 
does  not  raise  individual  rates.  Instead 
it  generates  revenue  through  the  clos- 
ing of  loopholes  and  delaying  for  sev- 
eral years  certain  provisions  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  revenue  loss 
if  they  went  into  effect  as  scheduled. 

Boiled  down,  the  legislation  had  two 
great  values:  It  helps  make  a  respecta- 
ble if  not  abundant  downpayment  on 
our  deficits,  and  it  makes  some  long- 
needed  improvements  in  our  Tax 
Code.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  simplify,  some  would  correct 
inequities,  some  would  merely  clarify. 
Others,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  would 
prevent  further  erosion  of  the  Na- 
tion's tax  base. 

Our  tax  base  has  been  eaten  away 
steadily  by  fertile  and  innovative  oper- 
ations who  have  taken  advantage  of 
every  potential  loophole— opening 
them  wider  and  wider  until  the  drain 
on  an  already  impoverished  Treasury 
has  reached  dangerous  dimensions.  In 
an  era  of  awesomely  high  deficits.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  stand  by  and 
watch  while  that  revenue  drain  contin- 
ues unabated.  To  the  extent  we  do 
that,  the  burden  on  the  average  tax- 
payer will  increase  proportionately. 

If  this  legislation  did  no  more  than 
strengthen  the  base,  it  would  warrant 
support.  But  it  does  much  more  than 
that.  I  will  vote  for  it.  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

D  1530 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  bringing  this 
bill  before  us.  It  is  important  legisla- 


tion for  this  country  and  needs  to  be 
passed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  the  pro- 
visions included  in  this  bill  are  bills 
which  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  98th  Congress.  We  called  them  the 
Pickle  bills  and  they  received  a  lot  of 
criticism,  but  they  resulted  in  two  pro- 
visions that  I  want  to  make  reference 
to  here  today.  One  is  the  use  of  .sale- 
leaseback  schemes  which  cities  and 
other  nonprofit  entities,  including  the 
Federal  Government,  have  been  em- 
ploying in  recent  years,  and  the  second 
is  restricting  the  use  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

First.  I  want  to  address  the  portion 
of  the  bill  restricting  these  so-called 
sale-leaseback  .schemes.  This  legisla- 
tion will  stop  one  of  the  most  unusual, 
ingenious,  and  costly  tax  shelters  that 
we  have  seen  in  years.  By  now  we  have 
all  heard  stories  of  how  these  transac- 
tions are  being  used.  In  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases,  the  U.S.  Navy 
entered  into  a  $2.39  billion  long-term 
lease  for  the  construction  and  charter 
of  13  cargo  ships  for  its  rapid  deploy- 
ment force. 

Now,  on  the  surface,  that  looks  like 
a  good  deal,  but  that  is  because  Navy 
did  not  include  in  its  cost  estimate  the 
total  lost  Federal  revenue  that  would 
result  from  this  transaction,  which  in 
the  first  3  years  amounted  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion. That  is  more  than  half  the  total 
reported  cost  to  the  Navy.  But  wheth- 
er it  is  a  city  selling  its  city  hall  and 
leasing  it  back  or  whether  it  is  the 
leasing  rather  than  purchase  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  leasing  cargo  ships  for  the 
rapid  deployment  force,  it  all  adds  up 
to  one  thing.  It  is  a  bad  deal  for  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  about 
how  some  of  these  transactions  work. 
A  city  will  sell  its  city  hall  to  private 
investors  or  developers.  Sometimes 
they  have  financed  this  property  with 
industrial  development  bonds.  Then 
the  city  will  enter  into  a  lease  with  the 
private  owners  who  will  get  tax- 
exempt  financing,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, investment  tax  credits,  and  in- 
terest deductions. 

Now,  that  means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  many  instances  in  this  type  of 
project  the  Federal  Government  is 
picking  up  the  tab  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  total  cost.  Now,  that  is 
not  right  and  that  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed and  this  bill  attempts  to  put  a 
curtailment  on  that. 

Clearly,  Congress  never  intended 
that  tax-exempt  entities  receive  the 
type  of  benefits  that  make  these  deals 
so  attractive.  Leveraged  leasing  and 
sale-leasebacks  generate  depreciation 
deductions,  interest  deductions  and  in- 
vestment tax  credits  that  would  not 
exist  if  the  ownership  remained  in  tax- 
exempt  entities. 

A  city,  a  county,  or  a  State.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  have  any  tax  li- 
abilities and  as  such  they  are  not  enti- 


tled to  tax  credits  and  they  certainly 
ought  not  then  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  benefits  which  they 
would  not  qualify  for  on  their  own. 

Actually,  our  cities  and  the  counties 
are  literally  in  many  instances  selling 
tax  shelters,  deductions,  and  credits 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to. 

Now.  this  practice  is  a  way  for  the 
local.  State,  and  other  government 
agencies  to  pass  on  the  costs  of  their 
operation  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  literally  a  back  door  way  of  get- 
ting a  Federal  subsidy  and  that  kind  of 
a  subsidy  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
address  that  portion  of  the  bill  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds.  Since  the  mid-1970's. 
the  use  of  private  purpose  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  subsidize  the  borrowing  costs 
of  private  business  has  increased  dra- 
matically. The  total  dollar  volume  of 
private  purpose  issues  has  skyrocket- 
ed. Now,  listen  to  how  it  has  grown.  In 
1975.  $6.2  billion  were  issued.  In  1982, 
that  volume  went  to  $44  billion.  Now, 
that  is  over  half  of  all  tax-exempt 
bonds.  In  other  words,  IDE's  are  now 
bigger  in  volume  than  the  traditional 
tax  exempt  bonds. 

As  a  consequence,  our  counties  and 
our  cities  now  are  going  to  have  to  go 
out  and  look  for  buyers  to  buy  trad- 
tional  bonds.  Now,  that  is  a  fact.  They 
do  not  like  to  admit  that,  but  they  are 
just  now  realizing  that. 

More  than  that,  local  taxes  and  local 
user  fees  will  have  to  be  raised  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  interest  on 
traditional  public  purpose  bonds:  so 
literally  they  are  shooting  themselves 
in  the  foot  and  I  think  our  cities  and 
the  counties  are  now  realizing  that. 

Now.  some  say  that  the  changes 
made  by  TEFRA  in  1982  took  care  of 
the  IDB  problem,  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
be  opening  up  this  issue  again:  but 
TEFRA  hardly  slowed  down  this  pro- 
gram. It  did  not  stop  national  nursing 
home  chains  and  national  discount 
houses  from  using  IDB's  as  routine 
business  loans,  nor  has  TEFRA  pre- 
vented some  of  our  largest  multina- 
tional corporations  with  access  to  a 
multitude  of  ways  to  raise  capital  from 
taking  advantage  of  so-called  small 
issue  IDB's.  I  am  talking  about  nearly 
every  major  corporation  in  America. 

D  1540 

All  of  them  are  getting  into  this  be- 
cause it  is  there  and  so  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  it.  They  will  tell  you  pri- 
vately that  is  not  really  a  good  thing. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  their 
pocketbook  but  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

You  can  see  that  the  temptation  for 
a  local  official  to  parcel  out  tax  subsi- 
dies to  private  enterprise  is  strong. 
You  know  it  makes  a  city  councilman 
or  a  commissioner  feel  good  to  approve 
a  $20  million  or  $30  million  project.  He 
satisfies  that  entity  and  he  can  walk 


off  and  sleep  well  that  night  because 
he  does  not  have  to  put  up  a  dollar, 
not  a  dollar,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
be  responsible  for  it.  He  does  not  have 
to  answer  ever  again  for  that  project, 
if  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one  or  if  it 
goes  down  or  if  it  might  succeed. 

If  there  is  no  responsibility  then  you 
can  see  that  they  are  going  to  issue 
these  things  willy-nilly  and  that  is  just 
what  they  are  doing. 

I  am  not  talking  about  some  far- 
away places.  They  are  doing  it  in  my 
city  of  Austin. 

The  proponents  of  the  IDE's  say 
they  need  the  IDB's  to  build  their 
communities,  to  revitalize  their  States, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  false.  We  just 
ought  to  brand  it:  that  is  a  false  state- 
ment. 

They  say  there  is  no  other  way  to  do 
it.  Mr.  Chairman'  every  city,  every 
county  in  the  United  States  can  issue 
industrial  bonds.  They  do  not  go  only 
to  distressed  areas.  They  go  anyplace 
they  want  to  and  everybody  accepts  it. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion and  I  guess  we  cannot  blame 
them.  But  we  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

What  does  it  cost'?  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  this:  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  has  estimated  that  without 
any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  IDB's, 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  loss 
in  excess  of  $64  billion  in  the  next  4 
years,  $64  billion. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  no  limits 
on  IDE's,  you  might  gain  a  little  favor 
back  home.  But  let  me  tell  you  you  are 
causing  immense  problems  for  your 
Federal  taxpayers.  Everybody  then 
has  to  pay  for  these  things. 

So  it  is  not  something  we  can  just 
consider  lightly. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman,  restricts  the  use  of  these 
IDB's  only  by  about  15  percent.  Why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  think  that 
we  were  going  to  kill  the  program  with 
the  hue  and  cry  and  the  wringing  of 
hands  here  by  some  to  the  Members 
saying  "Oh.  I  just  can't  give  up  these 
IDE's."  We  are  really  only  going  to  re- 
strict them  by  15  percent  and  that  is 
all.  and  all  of  these  crocodile  tears  are 
just  self-serving.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt 
them  that  much. 

I  wish  we  could  do  more.  We  ought 
to  do  more.  You  are  going  to  see, 
unle.ss  we  take  further  action  later, 
that  these  things  are  going  to  get  so 
much  out  of  hand  that  drastic  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  change  it. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  I  do  not  like 
the  State  volume  limitations  in  it.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  a  cap.  I  wish  we 
could  use  some  kind  of  restrictions  in 
the  depreciation  schedule  that  would 
make  these  bonds  less  attractive. 

I  hope  that  we  can  make  some 
changes.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
There  is  a  cap  in  this  bill  and  it  does 
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not  do  that  much  violence  to  the  cor- 
rections we  are  trying  to  make. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  passed  and  you 
ought  not  hold  back  just  because 
there  is  a  cap  on  it.  The  bill  is  needed. 

There  are  three  things  in  this  bill 
that  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  us 
pass  it  with  a  resounding  vote.  First. 
the  sale  and  leaseback.  That  is  monu- 
mental legislation.  It  will  go  down  in 
the  tax  books  as  one  of  the  best  things 
we  have  ever  done. 

Second,  the  curtailment  of  the 
IDBs.  It  is  an  attempt  to  control  the 
volume  of  tax-exempt  bonds  used  to  fi- 
nance private  activities. 

Third,  the  life  insurance  section  of 
the  bill  resolves  the  question  of  how 
our  life  insurance  companies  will  be 
taxed.  It  will  provide  direction  and  cer- 
tainty for  the  industry. 

These  are  vitally  important  matters. 
So  I  say  to  you  this  is  good  legislation 
and  it  ought  to  be  passed.  It  ought  to 
be  passed  by  a  strong  vote. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  was  traveling  throughout  my  district 
over  the  last  several  weekends  and 
holding  town  meetings  and  talking  to 
constituents.  I  asked  them  a  basic 
question:  Are  you  willing  to  support 
the  1984  Tax  Reform  Act? 

The  response  I  heard  over  and  over 
again  was  very  simple,  no.  This  is  be- 
cause in  1982  we  were  asked  to  support 
the  Tax  Equity  Act.  a  $100  billion  in- 
crease in  taxes  and  covering  up  of 
loopholes,  et  cetera,  and  we  were  told 
that  if  we  did  that  the  deficit  in  1983 
and  the  deficits  in  the  years  to  come 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

We  all  know  that  after  the  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1982  SlOO  billion  tax  in- 
crease was  passed.  1983  had  the  high- 
est deficit  in  history. 

Now.  in  1984.  it  is  not  looking  much 
better. 

We  were  also  told  that  if  we  voted 
for  this  tax  increase,  with  every  $1  of 
tax  increase  we  would  have  $3  in  tax 
reductions.  Again,  that  never  hap- 
pened. 

Then,  in  1983.  we  were  asked  to  vote 
for  social  security  tax  increases  which 
passed  in  1983.  and  we  were  asked  to 
vote  for  a  gas  tax  increase  both  of 
which  passed. 

Now.  in  1984.  we  are  now  looking 
toward  a  estimated  $50  billion  increase 
in  taxes  and  plugging  up  loopholes 
under  the  guise  of  the  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  showed  this  book  to 
my  constituency.  It  is  1.023  pages  of 
tax  increase  and  loophole  plugs.  That 
is  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing  on  the 
floor,  with  an  additional  810  pages  of 
explanations  of  the  1.023  pages  of  tax 
bill. 

I  told  my  constituents  that  if  any  of 
them  could  read  this  then  could  ex- 
plain to  me  what  it  said  I  would  be 


more  than  thrilled  to  support  and  vote 
for  it.  No  one  did. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
clamoring  for  a  fair  and  simple  tax 
system  that  we  all  can  relate  to  and 
that  we  can  easily  understand. 

This  document,  this  1.023  page  tax 
bill  which  incidentally  does  not  in- 
clude the  bureaucratic  promulgation 
that  will  come  adding  more  pages. 
This  added  to  10,000  approximate 
pages  of  the  IRS  Code  is  complicated 
and  confusing. 

I  do  not  think  the  average  citizen  in 
this  country,  certainly  not  myself, 
could  fathom  10.000  pages,  nor  under- 
stand them,  nor  understand  an  addi- 
tional 1,023  pages  of  more  IRS  Tax 
Codes. 

I  have  asked  people  two  simple  ques- 
tions. I  asked  them.  one.  do  you  feel 
you  are  overtaxed.  Needless  to  say.  all 
of  my  constituency  at  meetings  of 
businessmen,  lawyers,  farmers,  the  av- 
erage citizen  answered  yes.  They  all 
felt  they  were  overtaxed. 

I  asked  a  second  question:  Do  you 
feel  the  Government  spends  too  much 
money?  The  answer  was  a  resounding 
almost  unanimous  yes  once  again. 

What  do  the  American  people  want? 
They  want  something  that  is  a  simple, 
fair  tax  system  that  requires  everyone 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  The 
elite,  through  sophisticated  lawyers 
and  tax  loopholes  can  avoid  paying 
taxes  which  leaves  the  massive  burden 
on  the  middle-income  American. 
People  want  and  ought  to  receive  a 
simple  tax  that  all  would  pay  equally 
and  fairly. 

Also  a  system  that  will  make  sure 
the  poor  or  the  lower  income  brackets 
are  not  adversely  affected.  A  tax 
system  that  will  assure  homeowners  to 
still  deduct  their  property  taxes  and 
interest  on  their  homes,  and  also 
assure  the  charitable  and  religious  in- 
stitutions that  we  would  not  want  to 
tamper  with  the  deductions  for  them. 

Certainly,  and  last,  in  making  the 
system  very  simple,  and  with  four 
basic  deductions,  allow  an  incentive 
for  increased  savings  through  IRA  and 
Keogh  deductions. 

What  I  am  alluding  to  is  a  simple, 
basic,  flat  tax  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen,  the  average  American  tax- 
payer who  has  been  filling  out  their 
forms  over  the  last  several  months, 
can  understand. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
1,023  pages  of  tax  increase  and  loop- 
hole plugging  and  810  pages  of  expla- 
nations, we  could  eliminate  this  entire 
maze,  including  the  10,000  pages  of 
IRS  regulations.  I  reduced  it  to  one 
single,  simple  page.  It  would  take  10  or 
15  minutes  for  any  of  us  to  fill  out  our 
taxes  whether  we  were  a  millionaire  or 
the  average  working  man. 

The  best  way  to  plug  up  the  loop- 
holes is  a  fair,  simple,  flat  tax  of  10 
percent. 


Many  people  in  this  country  wonder 
why  should  we  give  Caesar  more  than 
we  give  God.  and  this  is  a  basic.  2000- 
year-old  tithing  principle. 

So  I  would  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  consider  at  least  looking  at  a  pro- 
posal I  will  be  introducing  this  week,  a 
simple  10-percent  flat  tax,  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  hire  sophisticated 
Harvard  lawyers  to  fill  out  a  tax  form 
any  longer. 
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There  will  be  no  way  for  the  rich  to 
hire  them  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
through  loopholes.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  this 
versus  this;  thousands  of  pages  versus 
one. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  May  I  ask  the 
Chairman  how  much  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  used? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
(Mr.  Siljander)  yielded  back  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  return 
to  the  floor  to  debate  H.R.  4170.  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  And  once 
again,  as  I  did  last  November.  I  must 
reluctantly  rise  to  register  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  partial  substance  of  this 
bill  but,  more  importantly,  to  the 
unfair  procedural  methods  used  to 
guarantee  that  effective  debate  and 
improving  amendments  on  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  cannot  be  carried  out. 

The  rule  we  accepted  today  is  the 
same  rule  that  this  House  rejected  last 
November  in  that  it  makes  in  order 
only  those  amendments  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Effectively,  this  means  that  no 
amendments  can  be  offered.  The 
reason  for  this  gag  rule  is  that  a  more 
open  rule  might  prove  to  be  a  little 
messy,  and  that  the  smooth  passage  of 
this  bill,  drafted  in  dosed  door  session 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
might  be  delayed  for  a  few  hours  or. 
unthinkable  as  that  is,  marginally 
changed. 

I  would  agree  that  an  open  rule 
would  perhaps  be  a  little  messier  than 
the  greased  skid  operation  we  will  see 
here  today.  But  democracy  is  by  its 
nature  a  messy  business.  Totalitarian- 
ism and  dictatorship  are  neat,  without 
any  loose  ends,  and  without  significant 
debate.    But    democracy,    which    this 


House  is  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate 
expression  of.  generates  its  strength 
from  the  free  and  open  exchange  of 
differing  ideas,  and  resolves  those  oc- 
cassional conflicts  through  majority 
rule.  The  process  going  on  today  is  in 
many  ways  a  repudiation  of  that  proc- 
ess. 

We  are  being  asked  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  a  bill  which  runs  over  1.000 
pages  in  length,  and  which  is  ex- 
plained in  a  committee  report  which 
itself  runs  over  1.800  pages  in  length. 
There  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  bill 
which,  if  it  were  presented  on  its  own 
merits,  would  overwhelmingly  pass 
this  House.  My  own  vote,  for  instance, 
would  be  positively  cast  for  a  number 
of  provisions  in  H.R.  4170  were  they 
considered  on  their  own  merits.  To  the 
committee's  tactical  credit,  it  has 
crafted  this  bill  using  a  carrot  and 
stick  approach  which  has  guaranteed 
lobbing  support  in  the  bills  favor  from 
a  wide  spectrum  of  the  business  com- 
munity affected  by  the  bill.  In  doing 
so,  it  has  also  guaranteed  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Certain  sections  of  the  bill  should 
pass,  and  should  pass  overwhelmingly. 
These  are  the  carrots  the  committee 
has  included  in  the  bill.  Among  these 
are  provisions  that  I  have  long  sup- 
ported, introduced  legislation  on,  and 
voted  for  in  the  past,  and  will  vote  for 
again  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  items  that  fits  into  this 
category  is  the  reauthorization  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds,  a  highly  suc- 
cessful interest  lowering  device  which 
has  made  homeownership  possible  for 
many  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
a  home  of  their  own.  Authorization 
for  this  program  expired  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  and.  in  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota,  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram provided  by  the  last  bond  issue  is 
on  the  verge  of  being  exhausted.  We 
need  to  reauthorize  that  program,  and 
to  do  it  now. 

Similarly,  the  bill  provides  a  sensible 
reformulation  of  tax  policy  relating  to 
the  insurance  industry.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  legislation,  popularly 
known  as  the  Stark  Moore  provision, 
and  would,  on  an  individual  vote,  indi- 
cate that  support.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
regularize  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe 
benefits,  and  remove  them  from  the 
limbo  in  which  they  presently  reside.  I 
also  favor  provisions  allowing  for  in- 
creased contributions  into  individual 
retirement  accounts,  measures  to  curb 
tax  shelters  and  abuses  of  corporate 
tax  laws,  windfall  profits  on  newly  dis- 
covered oil.  finance  leasing  tax  treat- 
ment delays,  luxury  car  tax  credit  and 
deduction  limitations,  and  tax  simplifi- 
cation procedures.  These  are  a  few 
among  the  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  I  could  support,  and  will 
support  again  in  the  future. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  committee 
has  taken  action  in  this  bill  to  at  least 


partially  offset  the  inequitable  heavy 
vehicle  user  fees  which  were  mandated 
in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982.  I  opposed  those  pro- 
visions in  the  STAA  in  1982,  and  voted 
against  the  bill  at  that  time,  prefer- 
ring, as  I  do  now.  a  straight  diesel  dif- 
ferential tax  as  the  most  equitable 
way  of  linking  costs  to  actual  highway 
use.  While  the  committee  provision 
makes  a  start  in  this  direction,  it  still 
does  not  provide  a  pure  diesel  differen- 
tial, as  envisioned  in  H.R.  2124.  which 
I  have  cosponsored  and  testified  in 
favor  of  before  the  committee.  While  I 
understand  many  of  the  national 
trucking  organizations  are  satisfied 
with  this  compromise,  the  South 
Dakota  Trucking  Association  prefers, 
as  I  do.  the  straight  diesel  differential 
approach. 

Finally,  however,  the  committee  has 
adamantly  refused  the  House  Mem- 
bership the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  the  section  of  the  bill  imposing 
a  cap  on  individual  State's  issuance  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds.  I  have  de- 
scribed, in  my  remarks  on  this  pro- 
gram on  the  floor  last  November,  the 
devastating  impact  that  such  an  arbi- 
trary limitation  would  have  on  sparse- 
ly populated,  relatively  underdevel- 
oped States  like  my  own  of  South 
Dakota.  Rather  than  repeat  those  ar- 
guments here,  I  will  simply  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  my  statement  at  that 
time.  The  facts  are  still  the  same,  as  is 
the  committee's  refusal  to  let  the 
House  membership  work  its  will  on 
this  i.ssue  in  a  full  and  fair  debate  and 
vote. 

It  is  primarily  because  of  this  inequi- 
table procedure  that  I  must  once 
again,  however  reluctantly.  vote 
against  this  bill  in  total.  It  is  possible. 
I  know,  to  duck  this  issue  by  simply 
stating  my  objection  and  making  some 
nice  .sounding  noises  about  working  to 
change  the  objectionable  sections  in 
conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
that  is,  I  suppose,  a  legitimate  route  to 
take.  However,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  basically  two  ways  to  ex- 
ercise my  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
my  constituency.  One  is  my  voice,  and 
the  other  is  my  vote.  I  have  used  my 
voice  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
gag  rule  procedures  in  effect  here 
today,  and  I  will  also  use  my  vote  to 
reinforce  those  sentiments.  I  will  do  so 
by  casting  a  negative  vote  on  H.R. 
4170.  At  this  point  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Nov.  17, 
1983] 

Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  very 
often  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  a  rule 
bringing  to  the  floor  an  important  piece  of 
legislation.  By  any  definition,  the  bill  whose 
rule  we  are  considering  today  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  explain  to  the  membership  why 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  rule. 

The  bill  we  arc  debating  today,  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax   Reform  Act  of   1983.  is  in  mapy 


ways  an  admirable  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  I  have  some  minor  problems  with 
some  sections  of  them.  I  could,  in  the  final 
analysis,  vote  to  approve  10  of  the  11  titles 
of  the  bill  For  instance,  title  II  is  an  excel- 
lent reform  of  life  insurance  taxation,  a 
compromise  which  provides  plugging  of 
loopholes  while  at  the  same  time  being  care- 
fully enough  crafted  that  it  enjoys  the  full 
support  of  the  life  insurance  industry. 

Similarly,  title  IV  provides  some  much 
needed  simplification  of  the  Tax  Code  in 
particular  instances,  and  tUle  V  does  a  good 
job  in  clearly  delineating  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  many  fringe  benefits,  removing 
those  fringe  benefits  from  the  cloud  of  un- 
certainly that  has  been  hanging  over  them 
for  many  years.  And  while  I  might  have 
some  individual  problems  with  elements  of 
the  other  titles,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  I  would  consider  so  damaging  to  my 
constituents  to  warrant  a  negative  vole. 
However,  there  is  one  title  of  the  bill  which 
caused  my  constituents  serious  concern. 
This  is  title  VII.  the  tax-exempt  bond  provi- 
sion. 

Of  course,  even  title  VII  has  strong  merits 
to  recommend  it.  This  title  contains  a  5-year 
reauthorization  of  the  mortgage  subsidy 
bond  program.  I  am  cospon.sor  of  this  reau- 
thorization language,  and  would  strongly 
urge  passage.  There  are  few  more  beneficial 
methods  to  make  home  ownership  a  realiz- 
able goal  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
employ  than  mortgage  subsidy  bonds.  How- 
ever, this  same  title  of  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions establishing  a  cap  of  $150  per  capita 
per  State  for  private  purpose  tax-exempt 
bond.s.  Included  in  this  cap  would  be  all  new 
issues  for  student  loans.  Originally,  the  cap 
figuie  also  included  multifamily  rental 
housing  bonds,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  committee  amendment  will  exempt 
the  multifamilies  from  this  cap. 

While  this  last  action  is  certainly  a  wel- 
come one.  and  one  which  I  applaud,  the 
simple  mathematics  of  the  situation  force 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imposition  of 
a  $150  per  capita  cap  on  my  State  of  South 
Dakota  would  work  a  real  hardship  on  the 
residents  of  my  State.  The  simple  mathe- 
matics .say  this:  In  1984.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  South  Dakota,  including 
all  its  local  governmental  subdivisions,  will 
be  empowered  to  issue  private  purpose  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  all  purposes,  including 
student  loans,  to  a  total  not  to  exceed 
roughly  $105  million.  After  1986,  with  the 
termination  of  small  i.ssue  bond  authority, 
that  figure  will  drop  to  $73.5  million. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  is  actually  going 
on  in  South  Dakota  at  the  present  time,  and 
see  what  effect  such  a  cap  would  have  on 
currently  ongoing  programs  and  projects. 
First.  I  am  informed  by  the  South  Dakota 
Education  Assistance  Corp..  that  a  new 
bond  issue  of  $104  million  is  currently  being 
assembled  for  the  purpo.sc  of  financing  stu- 
dent loans.  This  is  not  a  refinancing,  or  a 
rollover,  or  anything  else.  This  is  a  new 
issue,  all  of  which  would  fall  under  the  cap 
being  proposed.  The  cap  has  now,  with  this 
single  issue,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
been  reached. 

There  you  have  it  *  *  *  the  simple  mathe- 
matics of  the  situation.  If  the  planned  cap 
does  in  fact  go  into  effect  next  year.  South 
Dakota's  entire  allotment  could  be  taken  up 
with  one  issue  for  student  loans.  What 
would  happen,  of  course,  is  that  this  issue 
probably  could  not  go  forward  in  its  entire- 
ty. There  are  numerous  other  uses  in  the 
State  that  arc  planned  for  tax-exempt  reve- 
nue bonds,  both  for  special  purpose  issues 
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by  localities,  and  State  bonds  for  beneficial 
projects  that  would  cut  across  county  and 
municipality  lines.  A  very  partial  list  of 
these  planned  activities  indicates  that  vari- 
ous local  governments  in  my  State  would 
seek  to  issue  at  least,  and  this  is  a  minimum 
figure.  $170  million,  all  of  which  would 
theoretically  belong  under  this  cap.  A  realis- 
tic figure  for  planned  tax-exempt  i.ssues  in 
my  State  for  the  coming  year  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $280  mil- 
lion. 

Objection  may  be  made  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  that  this  bill  was  crafted 
to  address,  that  the  issuance  of  bonds  of 
this  type  are  a  drain  on  the  Treasury  that  is 
getting  worse  every  year,  and  that  correc- 
tive action  such  as  the  proposed  cap  is  nec- 
essary to  recapture  this  lost  revenue  and 
reduce  the  deficit.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  if  I 
believed  that  this  were  true.  I  might  be  able 
to  overcome  my  reluctance  to  vote  for  this 
legislation.  But  the  committee's  own  figures 
indicate  that  for  1984  and  1985.  the  revenue 
increase  would  be  a  total  of  only  $86  million. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  out  years  of  1986  and 
1988.  the  bill  contemplates  increased  reve- 
nues of  about  $1.8  billion,  but  we  have  all 
seen  how  tax  lawyers,  when  one  avenue  is 
closed,  seem  to  find  a  superhighway  just 
around  the  corner.  My  intuitive  reaction  to 
this  estimate  would  be  that  the  out  year 
revenues  would  be  considerably  less  than 
the  projection,  because  new  tax  shelters 
would  be  found.  This  attempt  to  close  a 
loophole  is  admirable,  but  frankly,  unless  a 
lot  more  loopholes  are  closed  at  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  no  significant  revenue 
gain.  But  even  accepting  the  figures  at  face 
value,  this  provision  would  net  revenues  of 
about  $2.6  billion  over  5  years,  the  same  5 
years  in  which  we  can  envision  additional 
deficits  of  nearly  $1  trillion,  if  current 
policy  remains  in  effect.  A  $2.6  billion 
saving  would  hardly  be  a  scratch  on  an  ele- 
phant compared  to  this  deficit. 

While  not  significantly  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, this  provision  would  work  a  real  hard- 
ship on  people  throughout  my  State.  Col- 
lege students  who  need  loans  for  their  edu- 
cations, cities  and  counties  that  can  only  fi- 
nance desperately  needed  development 
through  tax-exempts,  and  the  entire  effort 
of  my  State  to  diversify  its  economy  would 
all  be  victims  of  this  legislation. 

In  many  ways  my  State  is  a  rich  State- 
rich  in  the  strength  of  its  people,  in  its  envi- 
ronmental quality,  in  its  capacity  to  see  a 
job  that  needs  doing,  and  to  do  it.  But  in 
other  ways;  in  purely  economic  ones,  my 
State  is  not  so  rich.  It  does  not  have  great 
energy  reserves,  on  which  it  can  levy  sever- 
ance taxes.  It  does  not  have  an  industrial 
base.  It  does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial activity,  although  we  are  working  to 
improve  that.  South  Dakota  is  a  largely 
rural  State,  dependent  on  its  agricultural 
and  tourism  industries  for  the  great  part  of 
its  business  activities.  Over  the  last  2  years, 
a  combination  of  severe  depression  in  the 
agricultural  sector,  and  a  lessening  of  Feder- 
al aid  have  not  made  South  Dakotans'  lot  a 
particularly  easy  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  a  recent  Treasury  study.  South 
Dakota  has  lost,  in  the  last  2  years,  a  great- 
er percentage  of  Federal  financial  aid  than 
any  State  in  the  Union,  a  full  27-perccnt  de- 
crease. 

South  Dakotans.  however,  are  a  pretty  in- 
dependent lot.  who  are  fully  committed  to 
doing  their  share  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, and  they  have  taken  these  reductions 
with  remarkably  good  grace.  They  have 
sought  alternatives  to  Federal  aid  in  their 


development  and  student  loan  programs, 
and  have  made  beneficial  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonding  procedures  in  this  effort.  If  this  rug 
is  pulled  out  from  under  them,  knowing  our 
State's  resilience,  it  will  not  be  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  it  will  make  the  job  harder, 
and  I  would  like  to  spare  my  State  that. 

All  the  preceding  notwithstanding,  howev- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
RosTENKOwsKi  On  the  great  bulk  of  this 
bill.  Tax  questions  are  some  of  the  most 
volatile  and  emotion-ridden  political  issues 
that  we  are  called  to  deal  with,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  a  tribute  to  his  legislative  skill  and  his 
ability  to  overcome  obstacles  loo  numerous 
to  mention  in  bringing  forth  a  reasonable, 
sensible  package  that  on  the  whole  merits 
support.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  rule  under 
consideration  denies  the  membership  of  the 
House  the  opportunity,  however,  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  the  tax-free  bond  provi- 
sions of  title  VII.  Without  such  an  opportu- 
nity. I  cannot  support  the  rule,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Conable,  have 
done  an  excellent  job  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  not  perfect.  No  bill  is,  and 
there  are  things  in  this  bill  that  every- 
one could  shoot  at. 

But  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  more 
reform  than  revenue.  It  closes  loop- 
holes; it  does  not  raise  individual  tax 
rates.  This  bill  should  be  passed  be- 
cause its  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  present  Federal  Tax  Code  is  un- 
raveling like  a  ball  of  yarn.  Laced  with 
loopholes  and  stripped  of  fairne.ss.  the 
present  tax  system  is  little  more  than 
a  punch  board  of  gimmicks.  It  has  just 
about  reached  the  outer  limits  of  po- 
litical and  economic  acceptability. 

H.R.  4170  reversed  the  deterioration 
of  the  Tax  Code.  It  restores  a  measure 
of  sensibility  and  fairness  to  our  tax 
policies.  In  the  process,  it  also  contrib- 
utes to  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Unlike  a  lot  of  bills  we  have  seen, 
this  one  closes  loopholes  that  are  so 
outrageous  they  literally  beg  to  be 
closed. 

I  always  thought  the  most  creative 
people  in  this  country  were  the  people 
on  Madison  Avenue  who  told  us  about 
the  heartbreak  of  psoriasis,  where  to 
buy  our  coffee,  who  flies  the  friendly 
skies,  or  how  to  spell  relief. 

Not  true.  The  most  creative  people 
in  this  country.  I  have  come  to  believe, 
are  the  lawyers,  and  accountants,  and 
loophole  artists  who  stretch  and  dis- 
tort the  Tax  Code.  Following  up  on 
what  Mr.  Pickle  of  Texas  said  about 
IDB's  and  tax  leasing,  let  me  tell  you 
how  it  all  works. 

We  have  a  city  down  south  that  de- 
cided to  sell  and  lease  back  its  sewage 
system.  It  financed  the  con.struction  of 
that  sewage  system  using  IDE's.  Then 
this  city,  which  is  tax  exempt,  decided 
to  sell  the  sewage  system  to  a  group  of 
wealthy    investors,    who   received   tax 


breaks  the  city  could  not.  Next,  the 
city  leased  the  sewage  system  back 
from  the  investors.  The  city  received  a 
small  break  on  the  rent,  and  the  tax 
payers  got  the  shaft. 

The  Federal  Government  lost  on 
both  counts— with  IDE's  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewage  system,  and 
then  with  the  deep  tax  subsidy  on  the 
leaseback  to  the  city. 

The  sort  of  nonsense  has  got  to  stop. 
This  bill  stops  it. 

We  have  a  deficit  that  is  outrageous 
in  this  country.  I  am  not  supporting 
this  bill  because  it  puts  a  dent  in  tho 
deficit.  I  do  not  think  it  does  a  whole 
lot  for  the  deficit.  It  is  $50  billion, 
spread  over  3  years;  and  the  first  year 
is  not  all  that  significant.  The  fact  is. 
we  ought  to  pass  this  measure  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  stands  on 
its  own  merits. 

If  you  are  talking  about  taxpayer 
fairness  in  this  country,  you  ought  to 
support  this  bill. 

I  just  hope  that  the  people  in  this 
House  who  normally  find  some  reason 
to  vote  against  almost  everything  that 
is  good,  will  take  a  look  at  this  and  ask 
themselves  a  question;  "Have  I  com- 
plained about  tax  fairness  in  the  past? 
Have  I  complained  about  the  presence 
of  tax  loophole?  Have  I  complained 
about  the  Federal  deficit?  If  I  have, 
then  I  had  better  vote  for  a  bill  that 
addresses  some  of  those  problems." 

Well,  this  bill  does  it.  It  may  be  the 
best  tax  reform  measure  we  have  seen 
in  a  decade.  I  think  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
bipartisan  spirit  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  fashioned  under  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  leadership 
of  Chairman  Rostenkowski. 

Let  us  pass  this  because  it  ought  to 
be  passed:  it  needs  to  be  passed.  If  it  is 
not  passed,  if  tax-exempt  leasing  is 
given  the  green  light,  the  deficit  will 
continue  to  explode.  The  cool  of  inac- 
tion, of  not  passing  this  bill,  could  be 
great  indeed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  provision  in 
the  bill  relating  to  first-time  farmers. 
Generally,  IDE  proceeds  may  not  be 
used  to  purchase  agricultural  land 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  An  ex- 
ception exists  for  first-time  farmers,  to 
the  extent  that  expenditures  for  land 
by  any  single  individual  do  not  exceed 
$250,000.  I  believe  there  are  some 
sound  public  policy  reasons  for  the 
first-time  farmer  exception  for  land. 
My  concern  is  with  the  definition  of 
•first-time  farmer."  The  definition  in 
the  bill  would  exclude  an  individual 
who  currently  owns  or  ever  owned  any 
farm  land,  even  1  acre. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  there  be 
a  de  minimus  rule  on  land  ownership. 
Commonsense  suggests  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  only  owns  a  small  amount 
of  farmland  and  who  wants  to  become 
a  full-time  farmer  would  be  among 
those  first-time  farmers  with  the  high- 


est probability  of  business  success. 
Yet.  under  the  bill,  this  individual 
might  not  qualify. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  whether  the  question  of  a  de 
minimus  rule  could  be  favorably  con- 
sidered in  conference. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
comments.  He  is  a  staunch  defender  of 
family  farmers  and  he  makes  some 
good  observations. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  his  con- 
cerns will  be  addressed  in  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
a  question  regarding  the  Texas  veter- 
ans' bond  program.  Under  the  Texas 
veterans'  bond  program,  general  obli- 
gation bonds  are  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land.  Loans  under  this  pro- 
gram are  limited  to  $20,000  per  veter- 
an. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  this;  Where  the  proceeds 
of  such  a  veterans'  bond  issue,  other 
than  an  amount  which  is  not  a  major 
portion  of  the  proceeds,  are  used,  for 
example,  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  recreational  or  investment  pur- 
poses, would  such  an  issue  be  subject 
to  the  volume  limitations  contained  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  veter- 
ans' bond  i.ssue  described  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  volume  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  use 
of  the  proceeds  by  the  veteran  may  be 
established  by  an  affidavit  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Mollo- 

HAN). 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  committee 
chairman's  consideration  of  a  problem 
which  I  have  been  very  concerned 
with  as  the  committee  considered  this 
question.  It  has  relationship  to  the 
ESOP  credit  payroll  provisions. 

The  chairman  has  been  very  gra- 
cious in  taking  my  concerns  into  con- 
sideration. I  would  like  to  at  this  time 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press serious  concern  with  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  title  I  of  H.R.  4170 


which  would  impose  a  freeze  on  the 
ESOP  payroll  tax  credit.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee knows,  the  Weirton  Steel  Corp.  is  a 
major  employer  in  my  district.  The 
company  was  purchased  by  its  employ- 
ees in  January  of  this  year  in  a  trans- 
action which  established  the  Weirton 
Steel  Corp.  ESOP.  Parties  to  the 
transaction  contemplated  the  increase 
in  the  ESOP  tax  credit  scheduled 
under  present  law.  Thus.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  of  title  I  of 
the  bill  which  would  freeze  the  ESOP 
tax  credit  at  its  present  level  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  payroll.  My  in- 
quiry to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  whether  this 
undesirable  effect  of  the  committee's 
bill  will  be  addressed  in  conference. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w'ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  certainly  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  discussed  this 
issue  with  me  on  several  occasions.  I 
fully  share  his  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed freeze  on  the  ESOP  tax  credit 
not  adversely  impact  transactions  that 
were  completed  in  reliance  on  present 
law  prior  to  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  1. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are 
significant  differences  between  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  with  respect  to  the 
ESOP  tax  credit.  I  believe,  therefore, 
sufficient  flexibility  will  be  available 
in  conference  to  permit  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  to  address  the  impor- 
tant equity  issue  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  It  is  my  in- 
tention and  full  expectation  that  the 
conference  committee  will  resolve  this 
matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  and  the 
employees  and  management  of  the 
Weirton  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  That  is  very  reas- 
suring. I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  co- 
operation on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
seems  to  be  colloquy  time  at  the  old 
stand.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

D  1600 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  address  a  collo- 
quy to  our  esteemed  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski). 

Since  we  are  legislating  a  change  in 
an  acceptable  method  of  accounting, 
should  we  not  clarify  the  intention  of 
the  committee  expressed  in  footnote 
15  on  page  1381  of  the  committee 
report  that  the  committee  contem- 
plates  that   the   Treasury   shall   take 


into  consideration  the  negative  impact 
on  taxpayers  from  this  change  who 
relied  in  good  faith  on  the  Insilco  deci- 
sion in  formulating  the  type  of  rules 
which  may  be  appropriate  to  allow 
automatic  permission  to  change  to  a 
non-LIFO  method  of  accounting? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is 
correct.  The  Treasury  should  be  con- 
siderate of  the  reliance  of  taxpayers 
on  the  Insilco  decision  in  formulating 
its  rules. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Duncan).  I  know  the  Chair  of  the 
full  committee  would  join  me  in 
thanking  him.  for  his  work  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Select  Revenues  Subcommittee,  which 
did  such  great  work  on  the  life  insur- 
ance tax  bill  and  on  the  fringe  benefits 
bill. 

I  wanted  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  for  his 
work  and  cooperation  over  the  past 
year  on  these  bills.  He  has  done  a  mar- 
velous job.  It  was  through  his  efforts 
that  we  were  able  to  write  sound  bi- 
partisan legislation  in  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison).  a  valued 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
none  of  us  is  likely  to  receive  a  "Pro- 
file in  Courage  "  award  from  our  con- 
stituents for  voting  for  a  tax  increase. 
Objections  to  this  bill  have  been  raised 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  last  No- 
vember the  House  refused  even  to  con- 
sider a  tax  bill  far  more  modest  in  its 
revenue  goals  than  the  one  before  us 
today. 

There  seem  to  be  three  principal  ob- 
jections to  this  measure; 

First,  taxes  are  not  popular.  Period. 

Second,  tax  increases  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  savings  and  con- 
sumption by  business  and  individuals 
and  may  dampen  the  forces  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  acting  counter  to  the 
objectives  of  national  economic  poli- 
cies oriented  toward  savings,  invest- 
ment, growth,  and  improved  produc- 
tivity. 

And.  finally,  the  argument  is  made 
that  there  is  no  sissurance  that  these 
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revenue  increases  will  be  used  to  cut 
the  deficit. 

Each  of  these  three  points  deserves 
our  consideration. 

Just  as  in  1981  when  this  House  en- 
gaged in  a  bidding  war  to  cut  taxes,  we 
now  are  in  a  bidding  war  to  see  who 
wull  make  the  largest  cut  in  the  deficit. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  party.  It  is 
true  of  both  Houses.  It  is  true  of  the 
White  House  as  well  as  the  Congress. 
As  for  cutting  the  deficit  we  cannot  go 
home  without  it.  The  bidding  began 
with  $100  billion  of  cuts  over  3  years 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  call  for  a  downpayment 
on  the  deficit.  The  ante  was  uppeti  to 
$150  billion  in  the  Rose  Garden  pack- 
age announced  by  leaders  of  my  party. 
And  finally,  the  magic  number  was 
raised  to  $182  billion  by  House  action 
last  week. 

Unfortunately  for  us  all,  there  is  no 
way  to  agree  on  deficit-cutting  pack- 
ages of  this  size  without  a  tax  compo- 
nent. The  President  recognized  that  in 
his  original  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
submitted  this  January  which  called 
for  over  $35  billion  of  revenue  in- 
creases over  3  years.  And,  of  course, 
the  package  before  us  today  wjis,  in 
effect,  included  in  the  Rose  Garden 
plan  agreed  to  by  congressional  Re- 
publican leaders  and  the  President. 

Some  argue  that  economic  growth 
will,  by  itself,  reduce  the  deficit  to 
manageable  proportions.  Would  that  it 
were  so.  The  Presidents  1985  budget 
did  project  revenue  increases  of  $75 
billion,  but  it  also  showed  spending 
boosts  of  $71  billion,  86  percent  of 
which  was  for  defense,  medicare, 
social  security,  and  interest  on  the 
debt.  Yes.  growth  would  suffice  if 
spending  were  frozen,  but  it  has  not 
been  and  it  will  not  be.  judging  from 
the  reluctance  to  touch  entitlements 
or  to  do  more  than  slow  down  the 
growth  of  defense  spending. 

As  for  the  effects  of  the  tax  bill  on 
the  economy,  the  increases  are  so 
small  that  the  average  taxpayer  will 
not  even  notice  them.  Indeed,  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  this  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1985  amounts  to  less  than  $10  bil- 
lion out  of  a  gross  national  product  in 
excess  of  $3.5  trillion,  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  GNP.  no  big 
deal  as  far  as  economic  impact  is  con- 
cerned. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  a  bad  bill 
simply  because  it  is  a  tax  increase. 
This  is  the  notion  that  a  tax  is  a  tax, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  all  taxes  are 
bad  regardless  of  what  is  taxed  and 
how  the  revenue  is  used.  Frankly,  this 
makes  no  more  sense  to  this  Member 
than  to  say  an  outlay  is  an  outlay.  We 
all  have  our  priorities  in  terms  of 
which  spending  programs  should  grow 
and  which  should  be  cut.  And  we  rec- 
ognize that  our  spending  decisions 
affect  how  much  money  is  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  businesses  to 
spend,  save,   or  invest.   So,   too.  with 


taxes.  Sound  tax  changes  will  actually 
improve  the  economy  by  lessening  eco- 
nomic distortions— as  in  closing  of 
loopholes  and  discouraging  uneconom- 
ic tax  shelters— or  encouraging  sound- 
er allocation  of  resources,  by  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  tax  provisions  which  dis- 
tort economic  behavior  and  tip  the 
scales  toward  tax-favored  investment 
and  away  from  other,  more  produc- 
tive, uses.  This  bill  contains  many 
such  provisions,  for  example,  restric- 
tions on  tax-exempt  leasing  and  new^ 
limitations  on  private-purpose  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

This  bill  defers  certain  tax  cuts  not 
yet  in  effect,  changes  which  only  in 
the  strange  calculus  of  congressional 
budget  scorekeeping  can  be  described 
as  tax  increases.  And  this  bill  makes 
tax  changes  which  will  improve  the 
economic  performance  of  key  indus- 
tries such  as  life  insurance  and  truck- 
ing. 

This  bill  broadens  the  tax  base  or  at 
least  helps  preserve  what  we  have.  No 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  flat-rate 
taxes  can  succeed  without  base  broad- 
ening. This  bill  tests  whether  Congress 
can  move  in  this  direction. 

Much  is  made  these  days  in  talking 
of  taxation  about  computer  models, 
macroeconomic  effects  and  all  that. 
While  it  may  sound  quaint  and  old 
fashioned,  let  me  remind  the  House  of 
the  traditional  purpose  of  increasing 
taxes:  To  raise  revenues  to  finance 
Government  expenditures.  This  bill  is 
a  modest  step  toward  carrying  out  this 
old-fashioned  task. 

Finally  is  the  argument  that  the 
taxes  raised  by  this  measure  will  not 
be  used  to  reduce  the  deficits.  If  this 
Member  believed  that  he  would  not 
support  this  bill.  Nor  would  8  out  of 
the  12  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  be  cosponsors.  Nor 
would  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  included  this  tax  package 
in  the  deficit  reduction  Rose  Garden 
downpayment  agreement. 

We  must  start  somewhere.  Last 
week,  the  House  approved  a  budget 
resolution.  Reconciliation  comes  up  to- 
morrow. If  we  are  wrong  about  how 
these  tax  revenues  will  be  used,  we  can 
vote  against  the  tax  conference  report. 
If  the  spending  and  tax  elements  do 
not  both  go  forward  the  President  no 
doubt  will  veto  this  bill,  and  the  votes 
to  sustain  would  clearly  be  found. 

So  I  .say— especially  to  those  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle— spring  training  is 
over.  Beginning  today  the  season— the 
deficit  cutting  season— is  underway. 
From  here  on  every  time  at  bat  goes 
down  in  the  record  books.  If  you  be- 
lieve as  I  believe  that  deficits  matter- 
that  they  matter  economically  and 
that  they  matter  politically— today  is 
our  chance  to  take  a  first  step  toward 
deficit  reduction.  The  second  will 
follow  tomorrow. 

Sure  it  would  be  better  if  spending 
and   taxes   were   in   a  single   package 


with  a  single  vote.  Sure  it  would  be 
better  if  there  were  larger  spending 
cuts  to  make  it  easier  for  the  medicine 
of  the  tax  increases  to  go  down.  Sure 
it  would  be  better  if  the  spending  cuts 
were  voted  on  first. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  be  heroes  and 
to  win  the  deficit  reduction  game  with 
a  grand  slam  home  run.  But  this  is 
only  the  first  inning.  We  have  got  to 
get  runners  on  base.  There  will  be 
many  innings  to  come;  Taxes  today, 
reconciliation  tomorrow,  appropria- 
tions later. 

The  deficit  reduction  season  is  now- 
underway.  This  Member  urges  his  col- 
leagues to  join  the  team. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  committee  chair- 
man in  a  brief  colloquy. 

Section  73  of  H.R.  4170  contains 
partnership  changes  designed  to  pre- 
vent u.se  of  a  partnership  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  tax  on  a  transaction  which 
would  otherwi.se  require  taxation.  The 
typical  tran.saction  involves  tax-free 
contribution  of  appreciated  property 
to  a  partnership  followed  by  the  part- 
nership selling  the  property  and  dis- 
tributing the  sales  proceeds  to  the 
partner  as  a  tax  free  return  of  capital. 
If  the  partner  had  sold  the  property 
individually,  a  tax  would  be  imposed  at 
the  time  of  .sale. 

My  particular  concern  is  that  this 
section  may  inadvertently  affect 
homebuyer.  or  builder,  bonds.  Builder 
bonds  do  not  involve  a  sale  of  property 
and.  therefore,  tax  is  deferred.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  any  transfer 
of  property  to  a  partnership  followed 
by  borrowing  against  the  property 
would  be  taxed  as  a  sale.  Thus,  small 
builders  with  a  partnership  as  a  fi- 
nance subsidiary  might  be  taxed  on 
the  builder  bond  transaction.  Small 
builders,  therefore,  would  be  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  relation  .. 
to  large  builders  which  use  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  finance  subsidiary. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  whether  this  issue  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  conference. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
his  observations.  I  want  to  a  assure 
him  that  his  concerns  regarding  home- 
buyer  or  builder  bonds  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  conference  on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CoELHo). 


Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  concern  about  an  aspect  of  the  bill 
which,  thus  far.  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed. The  volatility  of  interest  rates 
in  recent  months  has  made  some  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  which  have  al- 
ready been  issued  relatively  useless. 
Apparently,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  a  renegotiation  of  interest 
rates  on  these  already-issued  bonds 
would  count  against  the  annual 
volume  cap.  and  because  of  this  doubt, 
some  housing  programs  have  been  sty- 
mied. My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  whether  there  is  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  rate 
changes  in  outstanding  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
California  raises  a  good  point.  The 
committee's  bill  does  not  address  this 
issue.  However,  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concerns.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  shifts  in  interest  rates  may 
prevent  State  and  local  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  from  lending  bond  pro- 
ceeds. In  such  cases,  agencies  can  par- 
tially or  completely  renegotiate  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  outstanding  bonds. 
The  committee  believes  that  such  re- 
negotiations should  not  be  counted 
against  the  current  year's  volume  cap. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification.  If  I  under- 
stand correctly,  then,  it  would  be  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  allow  such 
renegotiations  to  take  place,  within 
the  constraints  outlined,  in  order  to 
fully  make  use  of  outstanding  bonds? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  Several  of  the  titles  of 
this  bill  were  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  and  deliberations  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures—title II,  the  Life  Insurance  Tax 
Act  of  1983  (H.R.  4065,  as  amended): 
title  V,  the  Permanent  Tax  Treatment 
Of  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
3525,  as  amended);  and  title  'VIII,  the 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Provisions 
(H.R.  699,  H.R.  2476,  H.R.  2831,  H.R. 
3096  and  H.R.  3173,  as  amended). 

Title  II,  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act 
of  1983,  represents  over  9  months  of 
intensive  work  by  the  subcommittee  in 
conjunction  with  the  staffs  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
Treasury,  minority,  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  bill  represents 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies.  Constructing  a  rational 
and    workable    replacement    for    the 


badly  outdated  1959  Life  Insurance 
Company  Tax  Act  was  a  monumental 
undertaking.  The  bill,  as  adopted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
the  support  of  all  major  segments  of 
the  insurance  industry— mutual  com- 
panies, stock  companies  and  groups 
representing  insurance  agents.  The 
problem  of  developing  a  streamlined 
system  of  taxation  for  an  industry  di- 
vided on  the  basis  of  corporate  form 
and  who  are  deeply  suspicious  of  each 
other  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
delicate  negotiations.  While  not  every- 
one is  totally  happy  with  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
most  of  the  industry  realizes  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  accommodation  that 
could  be  reached.  It  raises  $1  billion 
more  than  the  industry  is  currently 
paying  and  attempts  to  strike  a  fair 
segment  balance  between  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  stock  and  mutual  companies 
while  allowing  companies  to  grow  in 
an  ever  more  competitive  and  interest- 
sensitive  environment. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  my  coauthor  in 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  MooRE).  It  was  through  his  untir- 
ing efforts  and  his  commitment  to  co- 
operation and  bipartisan  support  of 
this  bill  that  we  were  able  to  achieve,  I 
think,  a  monumental  task  in  terms  of 
rewriting  a  part  of  the  Tax  Code  that 
had  not  been  restructured  since  1959. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  full  committee  loaned 
his  name  to  a  bill  which  was  referred 
to  earlier  as  the  Stark-Conable  bill, 
which  attempted  and  presumed  to  re- 
write the  permanent  rules  for  the  tax 
treatment  of  fringe  benefits,  an  area 
in  which  angels  have  feared  to  tread 
for  several  sessions. 

Title  V  of  H.R.  4170  provides  perma- 
nent rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
fringe  benefits.  As  you  may  be  aware, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
under  a  series  of  congressionally  im- 
posed moratoriums  preventing  the  is- 
suance of  any  regulations  providing 
for  the  tax  treatment  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. This  is  a  situation  which  produces 
divergent  and  unfair  results  for  simi- 
larly situated  taxpayers  and  inhibits 
the  proper  enforcement  of  our  tax 
laws.  The  bill  attempts  to  provide 
workable  rules  that  would  define  those 
fringe  benefits  worthy  of  exemption 
from  tax  and  bring  certainty  to  an 
area  much  in  need  of  it. 

The  bill  exempts  many  of  the  long- 
established  fringe  benefits  which  indi- 
viduals have  received  as  a  result  of 
their  employment  in  a  specific  indus- 
try, and  generally  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  affected  industries,  such  as  air- 
lines and  auto  dealers,  and  of  the 
unions.  Thus,  airline  employees  would 
continue  to  receive  free  airline  passes 
and  retail  clerks  would  receive  store 
discounts.  The  bill  establishes  five 
general  categories  of  exempt  fringe 
benefits.  It  is  important  to  note  that 


the  bill  does  not  affect  any  of  the  ex- 
isting statutory  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  health  insurance,  life  insurance  (up 
to  $50,000).  or  pensions.  Nor,  of  course, 
does  the  bill  prevent  the  Congress  at 
any  future  time  from  adding  new- 
fringe  benefits  to  the  list  of  those  al- 
ready exempted.  What  the  bill  seeks 
to  do  is  to  prevent  a  further  erosion  of 
the  tax  base  as  a  result  of  the  profu- 
sion of  new-  fringe  benefits  designed  to 
avoid  our  basic  tax  on  income,  as 
broadly  defined  in  code  section  61. 
This  bill,  while  generous,  seeks  to 
assure  that  those  fringe  benefits  pro- 
vided are  done  so  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  This  is  both  fundamentally 
fair  and  an  assurance  that  these  bene- 
fits do  not  have  the  purpose  of  merely 
further  compensating  the  highly  paid 
or  owners  and  officers  of  a  busine.ss. 

Title  'VIII  incorporates  numerous 
bills  that  were  considered  this  year  by 
the  Select  Revenue  Measures  Subcom- 
mittee. They  are.  by  and  large,  non- 
controversial  and  have  limited  revenue 
impact.  They  deal  with  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  condominium  conversions, 
certain  abusive  offshore  commodity 
funds,  certain  disaster  losses,  and 
other  miscellaneous  changes. 

Additional  provisions  deal  with  a 
number  of  expiring  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  moratorium 
on  NOL  carryover  rules  and  the  lax 
deferral  under  the  PIK  program.  The 
other  provisions  make  minor  changes 
in  the  code  and  deal  with  certain 
changes  to  the  rules  of  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  and  provide  relief 
for  certain  taxpayers  in  relation  to 
travel  expenses. 

The  bill,  as  a  whole,  will  raise  over 
$49  billion  through  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  is  clearly  not  a  solution  to  the 
massive  deficits  that  threaten  the  very 
economy  of  this  Nation.  It  is,  however, 
a  good  beginning.  The  bill  broadens 
the  tax  base  and  closes  many  loop- 
holes that  not  only  reduce  revenue  but 
threaten  the  integrity  of  our  volun- 
tary tax  system.  The  bill  contains  im- 
portant restrictions  on  the  explosive 
growth  of  industrial  development 
bonds,  freezes  future  tax  reductions 
which  we  cannot  now-  afford,  and  ends 
abuses  in  the  area  of  partnerships  and 
stock  transactions.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  next  Congress  to  make 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  more  equi- 
table and  to  raise  the  revenue  needed 
to  reduce  the  deficits.  I  think  it  is 
clear  to  us  all  that  the  failure  to  pass 
this  legislation  would  send  a  signal 
that  we  are  unable  to  control  the  defi- 
cit, a  signal  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  country.  I  urge  swift  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, who  is  entitled  to  many  accolades 
for  shepherding  this  bill  through  the 
committee,  to  engage  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy. 
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The  city  of  Oakland  has  constructed 
a  new  convention  center  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Oakland  and 
the  bay  area.  This  project  was  first 
used  for  meetings  and  conventions 
after  December  31.  1982,  and  prior  to 
May  23,  1983.  However,  certain  finish- 
ing work  and  punch  list  items  were 
completed  after  May  23.  1983.  My 
question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  whether  the  bill  intended 
that  for  purposes  of  the  second  leasing 
transitional  rule,  a  project  is  complet- 
ed when  it  is  first  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  constructed  or 
is  ready  for  such  use  even  if  certain 
finishing  work  and  punch  list  items 
remain  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding of  the  transition  rule  is 
correct. 
Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Stark),  on  the  outstanding 
job  that  he  and  his  subcommittee  did 
on  the  insurance  legislation  that  was 
before  them,  and  on  the  other  pieces 
of  legislation  that  the  subcommittee 
reported. 

There  certainly  was  a  fruitful  work- 
ing relationship  in  the  subcommittee 
that  should  be  commended,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  products  that  were  ulti- 
mately suggested  to  the  full  commit- 
tee for  its  adoption. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  the  coauthor  of  the  Stark-Moore 
insurance  proposal  and.  in  yielding, 
take  the  opportunity  to  thank  him  for 
getting  involved.  I  happily  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman's  leadership  has  been  noth- 
ing less  than  simply  outstanding.  The 
work  that  the  gentleman  exhibited  as 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  in 
putting  together  the  life  insurance 
taxation  proposal  is  something  I  think 
that  we  have  not  seen  in  many,  many 
years.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  10 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
Congress. 

The  gentleman's  leadership  was  ab- 
solutely exemplary:  there  would  not 
be  this  section  without  it;  the  gentle- 
man proved  to  have  mastered  a  very 
difficult  area  of  the  law;  he  proved  to 
have  had  the  balance  to  be  able  to 
draw  something  that  is  fair:  and  he 
also  proved  the  ability  to  bring  in  a  bi- 
partisan effort. 


I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  a 
job  very  well  done. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  kind  words, 
and.  as  he  knows,  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  his  cooperation  and 
effort. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Archer  ). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  today  considering  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  individual  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  members  and  of  our 
committee  as  a  whole.  It  contains  a 
number  of  necessary  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code  while  also  attempting  to 
raise  new  revenues  to  close  the  loom- 
ing budget  deficits.  To  me.  and  I  be- 
lieve to  most  House  Members,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  few  opportunities  we 
may  have  in  many  years  to  vote  for  a 
tax  bill  where,  on  its  face,  the  good 
being  done  seems  to  outweigh  the  fact 
that  we  are  indeed  increasing  the  tax 
burden  on  the  American  public  once 
again. 

Yet  to  me.  this  legislation  presents  a 
critical  dilemma.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
support  most  of  what  the  bill  does  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer  to  our 
continuing  Federal  budget  deficits  lies 
with  new  taxes.  It  is  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  general  tax  burden  is  al- 
ready too  heavy  and  that  it  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  economic  growth  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  real  answer  lies  with  reduced 
Federal  spending  and  limits  on  its  un- 
controlled future  growth. 

In  this  regard.  I  find  H.R.  4170  and 
its  scheduling  for  floor  action  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  spending  reduc- 
tions fatally  flawed.  Any  tax  increases 
must  be  inextricably  linked  to  spend- 
ing reductions.  Without  that  key  ele- 
ment, I  find  myself  compelled  to 
oppose  its  passage.  I  hope  that  this 
House  and  the  Senate  as  well  will  act 
responsibly  to  rein  in  Federal  spending 
but.  at  this  point,  that  only  remains  a 
hope— and  a  hope  is  not  the  basis  on 
which  I  can  cast  an  affirmative  vote 
for  H.R.  4170. 

This  legislation  does  indeed  make  a 
downpayment  on  the  budget  deficit.  If 
its  revenue  projections  hold  true— and 
I  must  frankly  admit  that  I  find  them 
in  some  instances  to  be  based  more  on 
hope  than  on  fact— we  will  be  reducing 
the  cumulative  budget  deficits  of  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1987  by  $49.2  bil- 
lion. Almost  one-half  of  that  revenue 
does  not  materialize  until  3  years  from 
now  in  1987. 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  and  the 
American  public  that  this  bill  alone 
will  significantly  reduce  the  deficit  we 
currently  face  or  even  the  one  that 
next  year  holds.  Every  little  bit  helps 
but  the  area  in  which  real  progress 
and    real   savings    must   come    is    the 


spending  portion  of  the  budget  equa- 
tion. That  is  where  we  must  make  the 
tough  decisions  and  cast  the  tough 
votes.  Time  and  time  again  the  Ameri- 
can people  tell  us— individually  and  in 
national  polls— spending  must  be  cut. 
The  American  people  will  accept  some 
higher  taxes  but  only  if  the  real  issue 
is  first  addressed.  Cut  spending  first 
and  then  present  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congre.ss  for  approval  and 
the  Nation  for  acceptance  and  compli- 
ance. 

In  1982.  the  Congress  passed  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act.  It  was  projected  lo  raise  Federal 
tax  receipts  by  over  $220  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1983  and  1987.  Im- 
plicit to  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
was  the  understanding  that,  if  taxes 
were  raised,  spending  would  also  be 
cut.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
how  TEFRA  was  billed-it  was  called  a 
deficit  reduction  measure.  Yet. 
TEFRA  did  not  reduce  deficits  even 
though  it  did  raise  a  huge  amount  of 
new  taxes.  The  expectation  under 
which  this  legislation  passed  with  ad- 
ministration endorsement  was  that 
the  net  budgetary  results  would  be  $3 
of  spending  reductions  for  every  dollar 
of  new  taxes.  What  we  actually  got 
after  TEFRA  was  $1.67  in  new  spend- 
ing for  every  $1  in  new  TEFRA  taxes. 
I  am  sorely  afraid  that  without  the 
direct  linkage  of  H.R.  4170  and  its  new 
taxes  to  specific  spending  reduction 
commitments  we  will  in  fact  end  up  in 
the  same  or  wor.se  position  as  we  did 
with  TEFRA.  We  are  straining  our 
economy  and  the  patience  of  the 
American  taxpayer  to  the  limit  if  we 
once  again  raise  taxes  and  once  again 
fail  to  make  major  spending  cuts. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  several  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  which  cause 
me  considerable  distress.  In  1981. 
under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  long-sought  and  much  needed  re- 
forms were  made  in  the  Federal  estate 
and  gift  tax.  The  case  for  these 
changes  was  compelling,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  devastating  impact  that 
estate  taxes  were  having  on  -small  busi- 
ness and  farming.  Now  only  3  years 
later,  we  are  freezing  the  maximum 
estate  and  gift  tax  rate  at  60  percent 
through  1987  rather  than  proceeding 
with  scheduled  reductions  to  55  per- 
cent in  1984  and  50  percent  in  years 
thereafter.  Not  only  will  this  change 
mean  further  turmoil  to  those  who 
have  already  changed  their  estate 
plans  in  expectation  of  already  en- 
acted law.  but  there  is  also  the  very 
real  possibility  that  the  freeze  may  be 
extended  indefinitely. 

Also  under  ERTA.  we  finally  recog- 
nized that  our  tax  policies  with  regard 
to  Americans  employed  overseas  were 
having  the  counterproductive  effect  of 
discouraging  the  use  of  American 
goods  and  services  in  foreign  markets. 


We  did  this  in  the  realization  that 
having  Americans  working  overseas 
would  stimulate  U.S.  exports  and 
create  more  jobs  at  home.  We  raised 
the  foreign  earned  income  exclusion  to 
$80,000  with  scheduled  increases  to 
$95,000  in  1986  and  beyond.  Under  this 
bill,  we  freeze  the  exclusion  at  $80,000 
until  1988.  Once  again,  we  are  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
$407  million  that  may  be  raised  over 
the  next  6  years  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
far  outweighed  by  lost  sales  and 
higher  trade  deficits.  Particularly  in 
light  of  the  current  record  breaking 
balance  of  payments  deficits,  we 
should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  encour- 
age exports.  What  we  are  doing  here 
will  have  the  exactly  opposite  result. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  we  do  not 
have  a  real  grasp  on  the  economic 
impact  that  the  so-called  tax  shelter 
provisions  will  have.  They  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
1  day  after  hearings  were  completed. 
The  economic  impact  of  .some  of  these 
changes  may  go  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate goal  of  closing  abusive  shelters 
and  may  indeed  curtail  legitimate 
business  arrangements  that  are  eco- 
nomically productive  and  create  and 
sustain  employment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  details  of  what  we  are  today  pre- 
senting to  the  American  people.  It  is 
not  my  intent  to  nitpick  through  this 
voluminous  bill.  It  contains  many 
items  that  I  supported  and  several  of 
which  I  have  personally  introduced.  It 
is  in  most  respects  the  result  of  bipar- 
tisan work  by  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee members.  Had  this  bill  been  di- 
rectly linked  to  spending  reductions.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  it  despite 
its  flaws.  However.  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that,  without  such  linkage, 
I  cannot  vote  for  H.R.  4170. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  reiterate  that 
the  record  of  this  Congress  in  cutting 
spending  does  not  provide  the  basis  on 
which  to  assure  that  raising  taxes  will 
be  accompanied  by  meaningful  spend- 
ing reductions  that  will  solve  our  defi- 
cits. I  continue  to  believe  that  the  key 
to  reducing  the  deficit  is  spending  re- 
straint and  continued  economic  recov- 
ery and  growth.  I  fear  that  by  raising 
taxes  in  H.R.  4170  without  a  concrete 
linkage  to  spending  cuts  we  hold  forth 
the  distinct  po-ssibility  of  damaging 
our  economy  by  once  again  raising 
taxes  without  simultaneously  cutting 
spending. 

D  1630 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute for  H.R.  4170  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  the  use  of  IDE's 
to  purchase  farmland,  with  an  excep- 


tion in  the  case  of  a  first-time  farmer 
purchasing  a  farm  costing  up  to 
$250,000.  Your  bill  defines  "first-time 
farmer  "  as; 

•  *  *  any  individual  who  has  not  at  any 
time  had  any  direct  or  indirect  ownership  in 
land  used  for  farming  purposes  in  which  the 
individual  (or  the  individual's  spouse  or 
minor  children)  have  participated. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  possible  im- 
plication of  the  first-time  farmer  defi- 
nition. Down  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  am  sure  in  many  other  areas 
as  well,  quite  a  few  teenagers  will  buy 
an  acre  or  two  from  their  fathers  to 
farm  for  a  4-H  project  or  some  such 
thing.  I  want  to  make  sure  that,  when 
these  young  people  are  ready  10  years 
or  so  later  to  buy  a  real  farm,  that  the 
IRS  does  not  say  that  they  are  not  eli- 
gible to  use  IDE's  to  purchase  farm- 
land because  they  are  not  first-time 
farmers. 

Am  I  correct  that  your  committee's 
intent  is  to  reach  an  agreement  in  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  that  will 
make  sure  that  a  farmer  will  not  be 
disqualified  from  use  of  IDE  financing 
merely  because  he  has  owned  some 
minimal  amount  of  farmland? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  comments  and  I  want 
to  assure  him  that  his  concerns  will  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  con- 
ference on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  other  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  the  chair- 
man on  this  legislation.  As  you  know 
we  were  concerned  about  the  approach 
used  in  title  I  as  it  relates  to  service 
contracts.  In  particular,  a  constituent 
of  ours.  HBO  &  Co.,  had  expressed 
concern  that  this  section,  if  not  care- 
fully drafted,  could  inadvertently 
place  their  firm  at  a  disadvantage  with 
their  competitors.  This  concern  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  sup- 
plies their  information  systems  to  hos- 
pitals on  hardware  which  is  located— 
much  of  it  for  convenience  only— in 
the  hospital,  with  hospital  personnel 
having  limited,  controlled  access  to 
the  equipment.  The  system  would  per- 
form as  efficiently  for  the  hospital  if 
much  of  the  hardware,  such  as  the 
CPU.  was  located  elsewhere. 

We  believe  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  constitute  a  lease  under  the 
legislation— but  would  appreciate  your 
clarifying  the  matter.  We  do  not  think 
that,  under  the  circumstances  and 
absent  other  factors,  the  fact  that  the 
hardware  may  be  located  on  the  hospi- 


tal's premises  and  the  fact  that  hospi- 
tal employees  have  limited,  controlled 
access  to  it  should  require  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  treated  as  a  lease. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  a  response. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  He  has  been  an  active  and 
helpful  participant  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment, let  me  say  that  while  the  lease 
versus  service  contract  distinction  de- 
pends on  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.  I  agree 
that  the  particular  arrangement  he 
describes,  absent  other  factors,  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  service  contract  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  helpfulness. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too,  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  that  is  before  us  today.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  reporting  this  bill  out  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  today  I  join 
with  the  chairman  and  others  on  this 
floor  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  at  this  time.  I 
wanted  to  clarify  a  point  that  has  been 
raised  by  section  136  of  the  bill,  relat- 
ing to  the  source  of  transportation 
income.  The  section  states  that  trans- 
portation income  will  include  the  per- 
formance of  services  directly  related  to 
the  use  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  engaged 
in  transportation.  Concern  has  been 
expressed  by  the  owners  of  the 
Panama  oil  pipeline  that  the  service 
the  pipeline  provides,  which  is  the 
transporting  of  oil  across  Panama, 
could  be  considered  a  service  directly 
related  to  the  use  of  a  vessel.  The 
effect  of  such  an  interpretation  would 
be  to  treat  the  income  derived  from 
the  pipeline  as  U.S.  source  income. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
treat  income  from  this  pipeline  as  U.S. 
source  income.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  The 
gentleman's  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  very  much  and  would  like 
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to  say  again  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith). 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R. 4170. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  effect  that  the  proposed  restric- 
tion on  qualified  veterans"  mortgage 
bonds  will  have  on  Oregon's  veterans' 
farm  and  home  loan  program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  ta.x  exemption 
for  interest  on  qualified  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds  is  limited  to  bonds 
issued  prior  to  January  1,  1989.  this  is. 
it  will  sunset  on  that  date.  Additional- 
ly, each  State's  ceiling  for  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  is  to  be  reduced  by 
the  aggregate  amount  of  qualified  vet- 
erans' mortgage  bonds  issued  in  the 
State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  This  provision  will  cripple  Or- 
egon's veterans'  farm  and  home  loan 
program. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  committees 
concern  about  the  expansion  of  mort- 
gage subsidy  bond  programs  and  the 
alleged  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury, I  believe  that  it  is  premature  to 
limit  a  State's  ability  to  issue  these 
bonds  now. 

Oregon's  veteran  farm  home  loan 
program  was  authorized  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Oregon  Constitution  in 
1944  and  has  been  in  effect  for  almost 
40  years.  It  utilizes  general  obligation 
bonds  and  .serves  a  significant  public 
purpose. 

Although  Oregon  has  one  of  the 
most  active  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation,  it  is  not  without 
limits.  In  1981.  the  Oregon  State  Leg- 
islature placed  a  limit  on  the  dollar 
volume  of  bonds  that  could  be  issued 
-each  year  and  required  a  bonding  limit 
to  be  set  in  the  biannual  budget. 
Oregon  has  recognized  that  these 
limits  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
State's  long-term  credit  rating  and  the 
State's  bond  rating,  which  is  itself  a 
limitation. 

In  addition.  Oregon  has  limited  the 
scope  of  its  program.  It  serves  a 
narrow  targeted  clientele  and  provides 
only  one  loan  per  veteran,  although 
with  some  exceptions. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  veterans' 
programs  and  the  issuance  of  veterans' 
bonds  are  proliferating  to  the  point 
where  a  cap  is  necessary.  Few  States 
have  veterans'  programs  and  despite 
the  exemption  placed  in  the  1980 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Act,  they 
have  not  spread  like  wildfire. 

In  Oregon,  veterans'  mortgage  loans 
make  up  a  small  percentage  of  total 
mortgages.  Last  year,  only  8.8  percent 
of  Oregon's  mortgages  were  veterans' 
mortgages.  This  amounted  to  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  State's  total  mortgage 


dollars.  For  the  first  half  of  1983,  only 
8.5  percent  of  Oregon's  mortgages 
were  made  through  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram, representing  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  amount  of  loans.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though Oregon's  veterans'  farm  home 
loan  program  constitutes  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  State's  total  mortgage 
activity,  it  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  homeownership  and  State 
economy. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  veter- 
ans who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
afford  a  home  and  add  to  our  State's 
timber-based  economy.  In  tough  years 
when  high  interest  rates  dry  up  tradi- 
tional sources  of  mortgage  financing, 
the  veterans'  program  is  the  only 
game  in  town.  It  helps  keep  many 
homebuilders  and  mills  in  business 
until  the  market  recovers.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  60  percent  of  the  houses 
constructed  in  Oregon  were  construct- 
ed through  Oregon's  veterans'  farm 
and  home  loan  program.  This  program 
has  made  a  major  impact  on  Oregon's 
timber-based  economy  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  is  slow  to  recover. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  overstate  the 
impact  of  veterans'  bonds  on  the 
Treasury  and  underestimate  the  bene- 
fits they  provide  by  implementing  re- 
strictions which  would  effectively  put 
an  end  to  the  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram in  Oregon. 

For  example,  in  1982.  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  sold 
$300  million  worth  of  mortgage  bonds. 
If  these  bonds  were  not  tax  exempt, 
then  they  would  have  generated  ap- 
proximately $36  million  in  interest 
income  to  the  bond  holders,  assuming 
a  bond  interest  rate  of  12  percent.  As- 
suming an  average  tax  rate  of  25  per- 
cent, the  Federal  Treasury  would  have 
collected  $9  million  in  revenue. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  studies 
show  that  the  multiplier  effect  for 
money  pumped  info  the  economy  is  a 
factor  of  two.  Thus  the  $300  million  of 
veterans'  mortgage  bonds  .sold  in  1982 
generated  $600  million  in  gross  eco- 
nomic activity.  As  you  can  see,  the 
positive  impact  on  the  economy  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue. 

Oregon  is  not  alone  in  its  veterans' 
farm  and  home  loan  program.  Texas 
and  Alaska  began  similar  programs  in 
1983.  Wisconsin  has  such  a  program 
and  California's  program  loaned  $652 
million  to  its  veterans  in  1980.  All  of 
these  programs  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  passage  of  H.R.  4170.  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  rejecting  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  callous  disregard  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  preserve 
America's  peace  and  strength. 

n  1640 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  when  we  get 
to  discussing  these  tax  bills,  the  dis- 
cussion does  become  kind  of  technical, 
particularly  with  a  multifaceted  bill 
like  this.  It  is  important  for  us  to  focus 
on  the  reasons  for  passing  this  tax  bill, 
not  just  on  the  specific  provisions. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  gone  home  and  talked  about  the 
need  to  reduce  deficits,  and  clearly 
there  is  a  need  for  that  in  this  coun- 
try. We  cannot  go  on  with  these  $200 
billion  deficits  forever.  That  is  what 
this  tax  bill  is  all  about,  taking  the 
step  to  do  the  hard  work  to  bring 
those  deficits  down.  It  is  difficult 
when  dealing  with  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  it  is  difficult  when  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the.se  other  changes 
in  the  tax  law  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill,  but  what  is  the  alternative? 

The  alternative  is  that  we  are  going 
to  see  these  kinds  of  deficits  forever, 
and  that  is  going  to  mean  in  a  real 
sense  that  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  change  because  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  give  people  in 
the  next  generation  the  kinds  of  op- 
portunities they  have  had  in  the  past. 
Our  children  will  be  paying  higher 
taxes.  Already  we  have  seen  the  prime 
rate  going  up  a  point  in  the  last  few- 
weeks,  and  that  is  going  to  mean  fewer 
job  opportunities  for  Americans.  The 
pressure  on  programs  like  the  student 
loan  program  and  the  medicare  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  grow,  and  that 
will  mean  fewer  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  the  need  to  pass 
this  tax  bill.  It  is  difficult,  it  is  hard 
work,  but  we  have  produced  a  bill  with 
bipartisan  support  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  We  do  share 
the  burden  of  reducing  deficits.  Every- 
body has  to  bear  a  little  bit  of  that 
burden,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  so 
important  that  we  pass  this  bill. 

When  we  get  to  the  vote  on  this  bill, 
let  us  not  just  focus  on  who  is  going  to 
get  hurt.  Let  us  focus  on  what  the  al- 
ternative to  this  bill  is.  The  alternative 
is,  I  think,  bad  for  the  whole  country. 
We  will  see  a  choking  off  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  we  will  see  fewer 
opportunities  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Let  us  today  and  tomorrow  show- 
that  we  have  got  the  guts  to  stand  up 
and  do  what  is  right  for  the  country 
and  for  the  whole  public  interest  and 
reduce  these  deficits  by  passing  the 
tax  bill  today  and  the  reconciliation 
bill  tomorrow. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
committee  chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  about  a  specific  provision  of  the 
bill. 

As  you  know,  title  VI  of  H.R.  4170 
provides  for  a  number  of  technical  cor- 
rections, including  minor  changes  in 
medicare's  new  hospital  prospective 
payment  system.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  committee  chairman  a  question 
about  prospective  payment. 

When  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  approved  the  prospective  pay- 
ment legislation  last  year,  it  provided 
an  exception  for  rehabilitation  hospi- 
tals and  for  rehabilitation  units  that 
are  distinct  parts  of  hospitals. 

Can  you  tell  me,  was  it  the  intention 
of  your  committee  to  require  a  reha- 
bilitation unit  to  have  a  full-time  med- 
ical director  as  a  condition  for  its  ex- 
clusion from  the  prospective  payment 
system? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  no,  it  was  not  the  commit- 
tee's intention  to  require  a  full-lime 
medical  director.  I  do  not  recall  any 
discu.ssion  of  such  a  requirement.  And 
we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  issue  regulations  imposing  the 
requirement  as  a  condition  for  exclu- 
sion from  the  prospective  payment 
system. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  since 
the  medicare  patient  in  such  a  unit 
will  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
such  a  requirement  would  be  unneces- 
sary. The  committee  assumed  that 
professionally  established  standards 
would  be  relied  upon— for  example, 
those  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals  or  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Rehabili- 
tation Facilities,  and  these  do  not  con- 
tain a  full-time  medical  director  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI)  for  his 
answer,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  KoGOVSEK). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee chairman  has  shown  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  judgment  in  crafting  the 
provisions  of  the  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  and  mortgage  credit  certificates. 
However,  there  is  one  item  that  was 
not  addressed  in  the  committee  report 
which  I  believe  needs  clarification.  It 


is  my  understanding  that  the  intent  of 
these  new  certificates  is  to  lower  net 
interest  rates  for  homebuyers.  This 
credit  should  be  reflected  in  withhold- 
ings from  wages  and  salaries  on  a 
monthly  basis  so  that  the  homebuyer 
can  receive  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion in  his  or  her  take  home  pay.  and 
thereby  help  to  qualify  to  buy  the 
house.  It  is  my  understanding  that  an 
individual  may  have  a  tax  credit  for 
which  he  or  she  is  eligible  reflected  in 
monthly  pay  through  withholding.  My 
question  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  whether  this  is  the  commit- 
tee's intent  in  establishing  this  alter- 
native program  of  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificates. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern.  It  is,  the  committee's  intent 
that  taxpayers  be  permitted  to  adjust 
their  withholdings  to  reflect  the 
credit. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  believe  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  needs  to 
know  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  that 
realtors,  homebuilders,  and  especially 
the  lending  institutions  should  be  ad- 
vised of  this  intent.  With  this  clarifica- 
tion, more  people  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
home  and  the  alternative  program  will 
be  fully  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  understand 
there  is  a  difference  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  gentleman's  bill  in 
relation  to  the  depreciation  period  for 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  provision  of  the  gentleman's  bill, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  will  prevail 
in  conference  so  that  the  15-year  de- 
preciation can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore),  who 
has  made  the  Republicans  contribu- 
tion to  the  insurance  companies'  di- 
lemma. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  matter  of  common- 
sen.se  this  afternoon  in  this  debate  and 
start  off  by  simply  saying  that  I  think 
all  of  us  realize  that  no  tax  bill  that 
raises  revenue  is  popular.  Let  us  just 
start  with  that. 

There  is  nobody  who  wants  to  raise 
taxes.  Nobody  ever  wants  to  vote  for  a 
bill  that  does.  So  we  start  off  with  ev- 
erybody trying  to' find  a  reason  why 
we  should  vote  against  a  bill  rather 
than  reasons  why  we  ought  to  vote  for 
one.  It  is  awfully  easy  to  vote  no:  it  is 
hard  to  vote  yes.  You  do  not  win  very 
many  votes  back  home  by  doing  what 
is  necessary  and  by  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  10th  year  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  this 


House,  and  this  is  the  first  tax  bill  I 
will  ever  have  voted  for— the  very  first 
one.  1  have  found  it  easy  in  the  past  to 
oppose  them.  I  have  always  found 
more  than  enough  reasons  why  one 
should  be  defeated.  But  try  as  I  might, 
that  is  not  the  case  with  this  bill. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  for  statesmen 
and  not  for  politicians  seeking  popu- 
larity. This  is  a  time  when  our  Nation 
is  looking  to  us  to  give  it  our  best 
effort.  We  have  a  very  serious  deficit 
problem,  and  the  citizens  want  to  see 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  Their  hopes 
and  their  futures  are  riding  on  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  as  interest  rates 
have  already  started  going  back  up 
again,  and  we  have  seen  in  1980 
through  1982  what  those  interest  rates 
can  do  to  the  American  people.  They 
want  something  better. 

Looking  at  this  tax  bill  from  a  com- 
monsense  point  of  view.  I  think  there 
are  two  points  we  ought  to  consider. 
First,  we  should  look  at  the  bill  itself. 
Let  us  look  at  what  the  bill  does. 
When  we  do.  we  see  that  the  bill  de- 
serves passage  in  its  own  right  regard- 
less of  any  connection  with  a  deficit 
reduction  package  or  a  spending  re- 
duction. It  does  because  it  is  a  proper, 
if  not  a  popular,  tax  bill  that  is  giving 
us  needed,  proper  tax  changes. 

The  bill  consists  of  three  parts. 
First,  there  is  the  original  bill.  H.R. 
4170.  The  bill  addresses  such  problems 
as  tax-exempt  leasing,  something  that 
people  have  been  reading  about  in  the 
paper  and  saying  should  be  taken  care 
of.  It  reforms  private  foundation  rules, 
and  that  is  again  something  which  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  in  the 
press.  There  is  a  rew.rite  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Taxation  Act  which  all  the 
life  insurance  companies  are  now  sup- 
porting and  saying.  "Please  pass  this," 
because  they  need  it. 
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There  is  an  extension  of  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  which  we  are  hearing 
about  from  our  homebuilders  and  pro- 
spective homeowners  wanting  to  see 
passed.  There  is  simplification  of  esti- 
mated tax  payment  rules,  significant 
liberalization  and  simplification  of 
provisions  governing  a  division  of 
property  between  separating  or  divorc- 
ing spouses  and  rules  needed  to  finally 
set  some  rules  on  fringe  benefits. 

Now,  all  of  the.se  things  are  needed. 
All  of  these  things  are  proper.  These 
are  the  sort  of  things  that  a  tax  bill 
should  do  to  keep  modernizing  and  up- 
dating the  tax  law  to  make  it  fair  and 
make  it  work. 

The  second  part  of  that  tax  bill  was 
brought  to  us  by  the  administration.  It 
was  brought  to  us  to  bring  an  element 
of  fairness  to  the  Tax  Code  and  by 
such  provisions  as  eliminating  partner- 
ship abusive  tax  shelters;  eliminating 
corporate  tax  abuses,  appropriate 
rules  with  respect  to  the  time  value  of 
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money,  and  appropriate  modification 
of  income  averaging  rules.  All  of  these 
things  are  trying  to  make  the  Tax 
Code  fair.  We  have  heard  much  about 
the  fairness  issue.  We  know  there  are 
people  today  who  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  loopholes  in  the  ta.x  law  that 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
taxes.  Generally  some  are  upper 
income  groups  who  have  found  some 
of  these  shelters. 

We  are  now  closing  those  shelters. 
We  are  closing  the  handiwork  of  some 
very  bright  CPA's  and  attorneys  who 
have  found  ways  for  people  to  escape 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Now.  that  the  American  people  say 
you  should  pass.  That  is  a  proper  tax 
bill.  That  ought  to  be  passed.  The 
third  and  final  part  of  the  tax  bill  is 
the  tax  freeze,  the  thinking  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. What  he  simply  is  saying  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  things  we 
passed  in  1981  are  worthy  r.nd  they 
are  good,  but  you  cannot  afford  them 
right  now.  Because  of  the  large  defi- 
cits, let  us  delay  them  for  just  3  years 
and  let  them  go  into  effect  then,  and 
that  makes  sense. 

There  are  things  in  there  that  we 
can  certainly  wait  3  more  years  for. 
We  are  not  repealing  them.  We  are 
simply  saying  wait,  because  you 
cannot  afford  them  now. 

So  therr  you  have  this  tax  bill. 
There  you  have  the  tax  bill  that  some 
people  have  questions  about.  You  have 
a  tax  bill  that  is  bipartisan,  a  tax  bill 
ythat  has  the  support  of  both  liberals 
and  conservatives,  a  tax  bill  that  is 
proper  and  needed,  a  tax  bill  that  does 
not  raise  taxes  across  the  board  for 
anybody,  a  tax  bill  that  does  not  raise 
tax  rates,  but  simply  does  what  we  are 
charged  to  do  and  have  the  duty  of 
doing  in  preserving  the  tax  base,  in 
writing  the  Tax  Code  to  keep  it  up  to 
date  and  to  take  care  of  abuses  in  that 
Tax  Code. 

So  the  first  reason  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  is  a  good  tax  bill,  a 
prpper  one  in  its  own  right,  regardless 
of  any  .spending  reductions.  It  is  a 
good  tax  bill  in  its  own  right. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
dean  of  my  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  be  for  a  short  question. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  had 
and  I  know  a  number  of  others  have 
had.  coming  from  Louisiana  last  year, 
was  the  treatment  in  the  tax  bill  with 
regard  to  industrial  development 
bonds.   It   is   my   understanding   that 
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there  has  been  a  different  treatment 
and  approach  in  handling  industrial 
development  bonds  in  this  tax  bill, 
particularly  as  it  affects  the  use  of 
these  bonds  for  multifamily  housing, 
which  is  the  biggest  use  of  these  bonds 
in  our  State  of  Louisiana. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  it  dif- 
fers this  year,  if  the  gentleman  knows'' 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  For  our  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  for  many  States,  by  taking 
low-income  housing  out  from  under 
the  cap  we  have  essentially  seen  to  it 
that  most  States  do  not  even  reach  the 
cap.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  in- 
stance, according  to  1983,  bond  is- 
suances would  still  have  an  unexpend- 
ed $18  per  capita  left  to  spend  by 
virtue  of  that  action. 

Furthermore,  public  things,  such  as 
docks  and  airports  were  taken  out 
from  under  the  cap  if  they  are  owned 
by  a  public  body:  so  we  have  suffi- 
ciently and  greatly  liberalized  the  rule 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  overly  re- 
stricting things  necessary  for  our 
State  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion and  with  that.  I  certainly  support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  second  point  I 
would  like  to  raise  as  to  why  this  bill 
deserves  passage  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
part  of  a  deficit  reduction  program.  If 
this  bill  fails  today,  you  are  killing  the 
deficit  reduction  program  for  this 
year.  You  are  telling  the  American 
people.  "Just  keep  those  deficits  an- 
other year  or  two  until  we  can  come 
back  and  get  our  house  in  order  next 
year."  That  is  not  what  they  expect  of 
us.  That  is  not  what  they  deserve. 
They  want  and  deserve  better. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  saying. 
■Now.  wait  a  minute.  We  didn't  get 
the  spending  cuts  we  wanted  or  we 
didn't  get  them  in  the  right  balance  of 
military  versus  social,  or  let's  pass  the 
spending  cuts  first  and  then  the  lax 
increases.  " 

All  of  that  has  some  merit,  but  not 
now.  You  will  have  your  chance  to 
consider  that  when  the  conference 
report  comes  back  to  the  House.  Then 
you  can  make  that  final  judgment.  Do 
not  make  that  judgment  now^  and  kill 
the  process.  In  so  doing,  you  are  kill- 
ing any  chance  to  do  anything  to 
reduce  deficits. 

It  takes  a  little  courage  to  step  out 
in  front  and  vote  for  the  tax  bill  now. 
But  our  deficit  problems  require  cour- 
age and  our  people  deserve  it.  You  can 
reserve  the  right  and  you  have  the 
right  to  vote  no  later,  if  you  are  un- 
happy with  the  results  of  the  spending 
cuts.  We  all  know  that  the  spending 
cut  bill  that  leaves  this  House  will  look 
different  when  it  comes  back  from  the 
conference  committee.  We  all  know- 
that. 

So  let  us  not  hide  behind  these  frail 
excuses,    trying    to   seek    the    public's 


popularity.  I  think  those  who  do  are 
going  to  be  very  sadly  disappointed 
when  they  find  out  the  people  are  not 
going  to  have  much  patience  with 
such. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  needed  bill 
and  it  is  part  of  a  process  that  must 
work  to  help  this  Nation's  economy. 

Let  me  simply  add  this.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  have  any 
patience  with  our  philosophical  quib- 
bling. I  do  not  think  they  have  any  pa- 
tience with  our  partisan  rhetoric. 
They  want  pragmatic,  sound  results. 
They  want  something  done  now  to 
bring  those  deficits  down  and  we  are 
offering  them  that  with  this  tax  bill. 
We  are  giving  them  a  proper  tax  bill 
and  it  is  part  of  a  program  to  reduce 
deficits.  It  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
4170  is  a  mixed  bag  of  tax  proposals, 
some  of  which  I  support  and  others 
which  I  must  oppose. 

For  example,  title  II  provides  a  new 
single-phase  tax  structure  for  the  life 
insurance  industry  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting three-phase  system.  Which  I 
strongly  support.  The  life  insurance 
industry  supports  these  provisions  and 
is  willing  to  bear  the  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion in  additional  tax  liability  called 
for  under  the  bill. 

I  am  also  supportive  of  the  provi- 
sions which  restructure  the  highway 
use  tax.  Under  current  law.  the  tax 
was  to  be  increased  by  almost  1.000 
percent  to  a  maximum  of  $1,900  per 
year  on  the  heaviest  vehicles  by  July 
1.  1988.  This  massive  increase  would 
force  many  small  trucking  operations 
out  of  business,  and  while  other  larger 
operations  may  survive,  the  increased 
costs  would  certainly  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  H.R.  4170  restructures  the 
use  tax  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  vehi- 
cles under  55.000  pounds  and  decrease 
the  maximum  tax  rate  to  $500  per 
year. 

I  also  support  the  revisions  which 
encourage  contributions  to  nonprofit 
and  charitable  organizations,  as  well 
as  those  provisions  establishing  a  per- 
manent tax  policy  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits. 

These  provisions  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered on  their  own  merit  and  expedi- 
tiously approved. 

These  positive  aspects  of  the  bill, 
however,  are  undercut  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  budget  resolution  adopted 
by  this  house  last  week,  the  $49.2  bil- 
lion of  new  revenue  raised  under  H.R. 
4170  will  not  be  used  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion, but  simply  to  finance  new  and 
higher  government  spending.  This  is 
simply  the  same  old  liberal  story  of 
tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend. 

Whether  H.R.  4170  is  called  "tax 
reform  "  or  "pay-as-you-go  "  or  just  a 
plain  tax  increase,  the  end  result  is 


the  same— Americans  will  have  $49  bil- 
lion less  for  savings,  investment  and 
consumer  spending,  while  the  Federal 
Government  simply  will  have  another 
$49  billion  to  spend  and  spend. 

We  should  not  turn  back  to  the 
failed  policy  of  high  taxation  and  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Alternative  Republican  policies, 
which  have  promoted  lower  spending 
and  taxation,  have  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  economic  recoveries 
in  our  Nation's  history.  They  have  fa- 
cilitated the  creation  of  4.5  million 
jobs  over  the  last  year  and  a  half- 
more  jobs  than  any  of  the  liberal 
public  works  programs  could  provide— 
and  at  no  expcn.se  to  the  taxpayer. 
These  alternative  .policies  of  le.ss 
spending  and  taxation  have  also 
brought  about  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
inflation  and  interest  rates. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
H.R.  4170  which  I  believe  threaten 
this  economic  recovery,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  and  businesses,  and 
the  creation  of  additional  new  jobs.  I 
am  especially  concerned  about  the  so- 
called  "tax  freeze"  title  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  it  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  the  15-percent  net  interest 
exclusion  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote savings  and  enlarge  the  pool  of 
capital  available  for  investment. 

Delaying  the  drop  in  the  estate  and 
gift  tax  rate  from  60  to  50  percent  as 
proposed  under  the  bill  will  translate 
into  tax  increases  of  as  much  as  20 
percent  on  owners  of  .small  business 
and  family  farms  who  wish  to  pass  on 
their  family  enterprises  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  delay  in  the  reduction  of  the 
windfall  profits  tax  on  newly  discov- 
ered oil  will  penalize  exploration  and 
production  of  new  energy  resources 
and  inhibit  progress  toward  our  Na- 
tion's energy  self-sufficiency. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sions in  title  "VII  which  would  impose  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  industrial  de- 
velopment revenue  bonds  (IDB's)  that 
each  State  may  issue  during  any  calen- 
dar year.  The  per  capita  cap  on  IDE  is- 
suances unfairly  discriminates  against 
less  populated,  rapidly  growing  States, 
like  my  home  State  of  Arizona. 

Other  tax-exempt  bond  limitations 
threaten  the  Mead-Phoenix  project,  a 
direct  current  transmission  project  be- 
tween the  Hoover  Dam  and  Phoenix, 
because  it  is  partially  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

For  these  reasons.  I  must  reluctantly 
oppose  the  entire  bill. 

The  deficit  must  be  attacked  with  re- 
sponsible spending  policies,  not  just 
higher  and  higher  taxes.  The  Grace 
Commission  has  provided  2.478  recom- 
mendations for  eliminating  or  curtail- 
ing Government  activities  without  af- 
fecting essential  Government  services. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
Grace  recommendations  and  to  reject 


tax     increases     before     any     specific 
spending  cuts  are  adopted. 

D  1700 
Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  this 
body  will  take  the  very  necessary  step 
of  approving  the  tax  bill  currently 
before  us.  As  a  new  relatively  new  par- 
ticipant in  the  often  difficult  process 
of  drafting  a  bill  that  raises  revenues, 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
product  is  very  well  constructed  and 
has  only  a  minimum  impact  on  the  av- 
erage American. 

Last  week  the  Hou.se  voted  for  a 
budget  resolution  to  reduce  Federal 
deficits  by  $182  billion.  Indeed,  all  of 
the  alternatives  presented  on  the  floor 
focused  on  that  objective,  and  they  fo- 
cused on  it  because  we  all  realize  the 
need  to  "begin  to  turn  the  ominous 
curve  of  Federal  deficits  in  the  right 
direction.""  in  the  words  of  Paul 
Volcker.  The  significance  of  our  action 
last  week  was  that  we  agreed  to  grap- 
ple with  this  problem. 

Now,  1  week  later,  we  have  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  implement- 
ing the  resolution.  How  can  we  oppose 
it?  What  do  we  say  to  our  constituents 
next  week  if  we  leave  here  having  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  deal  with  deficits,  and 
then  turn  around  and  refuse  to  imple- 
ment it?  That  is  the  position  we  will  be 
in  if  we  do  not  approve  this  bill  today. 
I  am  sure  that  few  of  my  colleagues 
support  every  provision  in  this  bill.  My 
own  State  of  Connecticut  continues  to 
have  objections  to  the  industrial  reve- 
nue bond  provisions.  Even  so,  at  some 
point  a  decision  has  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  of  not.  on  balance,  this  coun- 
try will  be  better  off  with  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  I  submit  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  an  unqualified 
""Yes." 

We  must  look  at  this  bill  as  a  whole, 
for  its  total  effect  is  clearly  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  provisions  taken 
independently.  The  total  effect  of  the 
bill  lays  in  its  impact  on  the  economy 
and  its  continued  demonstration  of 
our  desire  and  commitment  to  deal 
with  deficits.  Already  interest  rates 
are  beginning  to  edge  upward— this  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  Federal  bor- 
rowing is  traditionally  lowest.  I  hope 
we  send  the  right  signal  to  the  finan- 
cial markets;  I  hope  we  tell  them  the 
Hou.se  is  serious  about  turning  around 
deficits.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  This  bill  serves  three 
urgent  and  worthy  Federal  policy 
goals:  deficit  reduction,  tax  reform 
and  moving  the  dollar  into  better 
alinement  with  foreign  currencies. 


The  House  has  taken  the  President's 
challenge  to  make  a  $100  billion  down- 
payment  on  the  Federal  deficit  and 
gone  one  better.  Just  6  days  ago.  the 
House  approved  its  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1985  calling  for  $182  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction  over  3  years. 
By  raising  approximately  $49  billion  in 
revenue.  H.R.  4170  is  a  crucial  part  of 
the  $182  billion  goal  set  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  $49.3  billion  in  revenue  is 
achieved  by  taking  back  or  delaying 
certain  lax  benefits  accorded  mainly 
to  upper  income  taxpayers  as  a  result 
of  President  Reagan's  1981  tax  bill. 
H.R.  4170  also  includes  the  first  major 
rewrite  of  the  taxation  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  since  1959,  sale-lease- 
back  revisions  and  curtailment  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  abuses  and  of 
their  unbridled  growth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  417C  and  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  including  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  three  provisions  from  my 
proposed  tax  loophole-closing  amend- 
ment; making  the  transfer  of  intangi- 
ble property  by  a  U.S.  person  to  a  for- 
eign corporation  a  taxable  event 
unless  reasonable  royalties  are  paid, 
re.stricting  the  calculation  of  income 
averaging,  and  requiring  all  items  of 
income,  gain.  loss,  deduction  or  credit 
to  be  allocated  to  partners  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  allocation  of  bottom 
line  taxable  income  or  loss. 

By  reducing  the  deficit.  H.R.  4170 
moves  Congress  a  significant  step 
toward  more  responsible  fiscal  policy. 
Reducing  the  deficit  diminishes  Feder- 
al Government  borrowing  in  the  cap- 
ital market.  Hopefully,  that  will  lower 
interest  rates  and  eventually  allow  the 
dollar  to  float  to  a  more  realistic  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  other  currencies. 
An  overvalued  dollar  encourages  im- 
ports and  makes  U.S.  exports  noncom- 
petitive in  overseas  markets.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  industrial  State 
heavily  dependent  on  exports,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  recognize  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  Federal  fiscal  policy  on  our 
projected  $100  billion  trade  deficit  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

With  unemployment  in  my  district 
as  high  as  24  percent  during  the 
recent  recession,  the  families  of  auto- 
workers  and  steelworkeis  are  only  too 
aware  of  the  tragic  effect  of  high  in- 
terest rates  on  their  job  security.  They 
are  also  aware  of  President  Reagan's 
1981  tax  giveaways  which  eroded  our 
tax  base  and  reduce  the  progressivity 
of  our  tax  system,  transferring  wealth 
from  lower  to  higher  income  families 
and  reducing,  the  share  of  corporate 
tax  receipts  "to  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  all  Government  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  H.R.  4170  without  further 
delay  and  to  provide  the  great  majori- 
ty of  American  taxpayers  with  some 
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assurance  that  fiscal  policy  is  taken  se 
riously  in  Congress  and  that  we  are  re- 
sponding to  cries  for  a  more  equitable 
tax  system. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Matsui). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  the  time  to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi),  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  very  fine  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  tax  reform  bill.  As  many 
of  you  know,  he  has  been  working  on 
this  bill  since  around  April  of  1983, 
right  after  we  dealt  with  the  social  se- 
curity bill. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  over  the  period 
of  these  months  he  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  keeping  the  members  of 
this  committee  together  and,  of 
course,  developing  a  very  excellent  bill 
that  I  think  many  of  us  can  support. 

And  certainly  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE),  who  will  be  leaving  this 
body  after  this  year.  He  has  been 
superb  in  his  analyses  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  other  legis- 
lation that  has  come  before  us.  and  I 
want  to  commend  both  of  them. 

Many  of  the  speakers  before  me,  of 
course,  have  talked  about  the  reason 
that  we  need  this  particular  bill,  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  budget  deficits 
in  excess  of  $200  billion  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade  and  going  into  the  1990s. 
The  fact  that  this  economic  recovery 
that  we  happen  to  be  in  at  this  time  is 
very  fragile  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  could  see  a  rather  significant 
increase  in  the  interest  rates,  either  in 
the  third  or  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year,  or  certainly  the  first  half  of 
1985. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
support  this  bill  merely  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral deficits.  Frankly,  I  think  that  this 
bill,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
stands  on  its  own  and  even  if  we  did 
not  have  a  deficit  problem,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  support  this 
particular  legislation. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  different  titles 
of  the  nine  titles  in  this  legislation  you 
can  see  why. 

First  of  all.  it  does  not  impact  in  any 
way  individual  or  do  away  with  some 
of  the  individual  income  tax  cuts  that 
occurred  in  1981. 

Second,  we  do  eliminate  abusive  tax 
shelters  by  the  sum  of  $12  billion  over 
a  3-year  period.  There  are  many  Mem- 
bers that  would  take  offense  with  the 
cap  we  have  put  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  but  I  would  only  urge  the 
Members  who  do  have  that  problem  to 
look  back  at  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  industrial  development  bonds  over 
the  past  few  years  and  that  growth 
has  been  alarniing. 

The  local  and  State  governments 
have   not   been   required   to  prioritize 
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the  projects  that  they  are  developing 
with  IDBs.  Frankly.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  required  local  and 
State  governments  to  prioritize.  The 
only  way  you  can  do  that  is  by  putting 
a  limitation  or  a  cap  on  IDB  growth. 
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D  1710 
At  the  same  time,  in  February  of 
this  year,  with  Treasury's  concur- 
rence, we  exempted  from  the  IDB  cap 
a  number  of  different  public  purpose 
projects,  and  that  will  allow  local  and 
State  governments  to  develop  those 
necessary  projects  to  maintain  and 
keep  the  infrastructure  of  their  vari- 
ous communities  and  States. 

We  also  made  some  changes  in 
fringe  benefits.  Although  they  were 
not  significant  for  the  status  quo.  in 
the  future  they  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  significance  in  the  sense  that  we 
can  slow  down  the  growth  of  the 
movement  away  from  wages  into 
fringe  benefits  and.  thereby,  having  a 
drain  on  the  tax  system  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  made  numerous 
changes  in  this  legislation. 

So  I  think  that  aside  from  the  issue 
of  the  budget  deficit,  this  bill  can 
stand  on  its  own.  It  is  legislation  that 
should  indeed  pass. 

I  might  further  point  out  to  some  of 
those  Members  who  intend  to  vote 
against  it  because  of  the  IDB  issue 
that  we  do  have  the  extension  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  and  we  have  re- 
vised the  tax  structure  of  life  insur- 
ance by  reducing  their  overall  taxes  in 
the  future. 

I  think  those  two  items  should  be  in- 
centive enough  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California  for  yielding.  I  asked 
for  additional  time  on  my  own  but 
since  he  brought  up  the  point  about 
the  industrial  development  bonds  and 
those  Members  who  may  vote  'No" 
solely  on  that  section.  I  would  like  to 
address  that. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows.  I  was 
probably  the  point  person  on  the  com- 
mittee that  continually  pushed  to  try 
to  get  that  section  liberalized.  I  was 
not  totally  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  out.  but  I  intend  to 
support  and  vote  for  H.R.  4170. 

I  would  like  to  not  only  assure  my 
colleagues  who  represent  my  State  but 
also  the  citizens  of  my  State  that  the 
way  the  bill  came  out  from  its  original, 
and  the  way  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced, is  much  different,  taking  multi- 
family  rental  housing  out  and  also  re- 
stating some  of  the  things  such  as 
wharves,  docks,  convention  centers 
that  would  be  Government-owned, 
taken  out  of  the  cap.  Having  $150  per 
capital  income  cap  in  a  State  as  far  as 
my  State  is  concerned. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Matsui)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Matsui) 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further.  I  want  to 
bring  out  at  this  point  that  he  has 
made  a  strong  point.  I  think  vou 
should  look  at  the  total  tax  reform, 
deficit  reduction  and  cast  a  more 
statesmanlike  vote  rather  than  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  very  parochial  way  and 
that  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  7  minutes  to  the  highly 
qualified  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4170.  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  has  been 
adopted  on  a  voice  vote.  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  having  opposed  the  rule 
because  it  does  not  permit  any  amend- 
ments to  the  section  of  the  bill  placing 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds. 

While  I  generally  support  H.R.  4170 
and  recognize  that  it  will  contribute  to 
reducing  the  deficit.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  IDB  restrictions. 
Pennsylvania  suffers  from  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  caused  by  its  aging  in- 
dustrial base  and  loss  of  jobs  to  for- 
eign competitors  and  new  Sun  Belt  in- 
dustries. While  unemployment  nation- 
wide has  dropped  dramatically  to  7.8 
percent,  the  jobless  rate  in  Pennsylva- 
nia    remains     above     10     percent.     It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  still 
bleak  unemployment  picture  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  improving  steadily 
over  the  last  year  and  that  improve- 
ment has  been  aided  by  the  jobs  that 
have  been  created  through  industrial 
growth  and  expansion  financed  in  part 
by     industrial     development     bonds. 
IDBs  have  played  a  particularly  im- 
portant role  in  Pennsylvania's  econom- 
ic recovery  and  it  would  be  economi- 
cally counterproductive  to  place  a  ceil- 
ing  on   IDB   issues   in   the   Common- 
wealth. 

The  committee's  proposal  for  a 
statewide  IDB  cap  based  on  $150  per 
capita  may  be  penny  wise  but  it  is 
surely  pound  foolish.  It  will  mean  that 
fewer  jobs  will  be  created  and  less 
taxes  paid.  Final  data  on  total  volume 
of  IDB's  actually  issued  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1983  is  not  yet  available,  but  the 
amount  of  IDBs  approved  that  year 
was  approximately  $177  per  capita.  In 


fact,  during  each  of  the  previous  4 
years,  the  per  capita  volume  of  IDBs 
approved  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
higher  than  the  $150  cap  that  would 
be  imposed  by  H.R.  4170. 

H.R.  4170  should  have  been  consid- 
ered under  a  rule  permitting  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  IDB 
State  caps. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  represents  a  massive 
and  distinguished  effort  by  the  House 
Ways  Means  Committee.  Contained 
within  its  11  titles  are  a  number  of 
changes  to  current  law  that  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  our  society  and 
our  economy. 

There  are  several  areas  of  specific 
interest  to  me  as  they  reflect  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  either  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  during  this  session  of  the 
98th  Congress. 

The  first  of  the.se  is  the  change  in 
the  law  regarding  individual  retire- 
ment accounts.  Thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  the 
provision  in  this  legislation  exists  that 
will  establish  .some  parity  between  the 
treatment  of  women  who  work  outside 
the  home  and  those  who  choose  to 
work  within  it.  How-ever.  unlike  legis- 
lation which  I  and  others  have  sup- 
ported, it  does  not  allow  for  a  deduc- 
tion against  income  for  these  addition- 
al contributions. 

I  understand  that  the  rationale  is 
that  the  Treasury  cannot  stand  the 
further  revenue  drain  that  this  would 
represent.  This  is  a  misplaced  concern 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  as  we 
would  look  at  this  in  the  context  of 
the  conferenceable  idea  with  the  other 
body,  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  although  the  amount  is  de- 
ducted when  contributed,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  income  when  withdrawals 
begin. 

Moreover,  like  other  deductions,  the 
amount  under  question  here  is  not  di- 
verted to  consumption  but.  instead,  is 
locked  away  in  long-term  investments 
that  provide  the  necessary  capital  for 
new  homes,  autos.  and  other  goods 
that  require  a  substantial  investment 
pool. 

Allowing  those  individuals  who  work 
at  unpaid  jobs  in  the  home  to  enjoy 
the  same  kind  of  retirement  incentives 
as  those  who  work  at  part-time  jobs 
outside  the  home  would  acknowledge 
that  Congress  did  not  hold  the  view- 
that  work  done  by  women  was  some- 
how less  important  or  valuable. 

Additionally,  it  would  help  older 
women  of  whom  only  17  percent  re- 
ceive any  sort  of  pension  income.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  those  in  this 
House  who  believe  that  we  should  not 
provide  pension  incentives  for  non- 
wage  earners.  But  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
Shirley  Sandage  of  the  Older 
Women's  League.  "While  our  pension 
system  focuses  on  retirement  benefits 


for  the  working  spouse,  it's  usually  the 
nonworking  spouse  who  lives  longer." 

If  we  want  to  sincerely  assist  the  el- 
derly and  elderly  women  in  particular, 
we  ought  to  at  least  allow  them  the 
same  tax  incentives  that  we  provide  to 
others.  Anything  less  than  that  is  dis- 
crimination, pure  and  simple.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  address  the  issue  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  original  version  of  H.R.  3525 
would  have  allowed  the  Treasury  to 
include  as  income  certain  fringe  bene- 
fits that  existed  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
the  business  providing  them.  I  was 
pleased  then  to  see  the  committee 
adopt  a  proposal  that  was  contained  in 
H.R.  3789  which  I  introduced  in 
August. 

Under  this  language,  certain  fringe 
benefits  are  excluded  from  the  em- 
ployee's gross  income  for  Federal  tax 
purposes  if  they  qualify  under  one  of 
the  following  five  categories: 

First,  a  no-additional  cost  service; 
second,  a  qualified  employee  discount: 
third,  a  working  condition  fringe: 
fourth,  a  de  minimis  fringe:  or,  fifth,  a 
qualified  tuition  reduction. 

The  American  people  already  are 
paying  loo  great  a  burden  in  taxes  and 
to  add  to  that  burden  the  benefit  that 
they  have  historically  enjoyed 
through  these  fringes  would  result  in 
little  revenue  accruing  to  the  Treasury 
but  would  evidence  a  meanness  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  this  Congress. 

There  are  portions  of  the  fringe  ben- 
efits section  that  I  disapprove  of,  how- 
ever. Most  .specifically  is  the  issue  of 
so-called  discrimination  and  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment making  decisions  about  how 
an  individual  may  run  his  or  her  busi- 
ness without  any  justification  for  Fed- 
eral involvement. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
tax-exempt  bonds.  And  while  I  ap- 
plaud the  committee's  action  with 
regard  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds,  the 
proposed  volume  caps  for  private  pur- 
pose bonds  and  other  restrictions  will 
result  in  little  revenue  gain  in  my 
opinion,  and  a  substantial  loss  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  thousands  of 
Americans. 

High  interest  rates  have  made  diffi- 
cult many  opportunities  that  would  be 
possible  if  rates  were  within  historical 
levels.  This  problem  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  and  it 
is  abdicated  by  our  failure  to  look  at 
what  has  been  continually  fueling  the 
high  interest  rates  and  that  has  been 
irresponsible  Federal  spending. 

The  fact  that  Americans  have  con- 
tinued to  make  economic  progress  pos- 
sible in  spite  of  these  interest  rates 
should  be  an  occasion  for  relief  and 
not  one  to  undermine  those  efforts. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  highway  vehicle  use  and 
diesel  fuel  taxes,  the  action  of  the 
committee  was  altogether  appropriate 


and  reflects  a  compromise  that  should 
have  been  made  when  the  bill  was 
passed  in  1982  containing  the  stepped 
up  taxes  on  this  industry.  The  alloca- 
tion contained  in  H.R.  4170  is  a  fair 
one  that  protects  the  small  business  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  community  in 
general;  where  a  disproportionate 
share  of  that  burden  would  have 
fallen  under  the  1982  act. 

It  is  important,  as  a  bill,  and  I  think 
what  we  all  face  is  also  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see  that  spending  is  cut  as  we  at- 
tempt to  bring  revenues  up.  The 
American  economy  is  at  a  crisis  stage 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress to  act  in  such  a  fashion  that  we 
insure  that  interest  rates  will  not  rise 
to  levels  that  will  thwart  what  will 
continue  to  propel  this  economic  im- 
provement forward. 

We  have  seen  as  many  as  750,000 
jobs  created  in  a  single  month  lately 
without  any  additional  Federal  dollars 
being  spent.  We  need  to  continue  that 
pace  and  essential  to  that  lower  deficit 
is  lower  interest  rates.  I  hope  that  this 
bill  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  and 
not  the  end  of  our  efforts. 

Think  about,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
my  colleagues,  three  things:  And  I  con- 
clude. First  of  all.  indexing  is  pre- 
served; second,  the  marginal  tax  rate 
relief  is  preserved. 

D  1720 

And  last,  and  in  my  opinion  most  im- 
portant, the  President  has  pledged  to 
use  his  veto  to  enforce  spending  cuts. 

With  that.  I  hope  that  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  find 
it  possible  to  support  the  legislation  as 
reported. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  . 
5    minutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  will  not  use  all  of  my  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
revenue  bill.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  this  revenue  package  is 
what  was  called  for  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  passed  this  House  last 
week  with  bipartisan  support.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  reconciliation  instructions 
that  flowed  from  that  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  carrying  out  the  budget 
that  all  of  us  said  we  would  enforce 
this  year. 

This  has  bipartisan  support.  The 
Reagan  administration  supports  it.  A 
majority  of  Democrats  support  it.  It  is 
something  that  is  timely  and  is  needed 
to  keep  this  economic  recovery  going. 
And  this,  coupled  with  the  spending 
reductions  that  are  called  for  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  reconciliation  package.  I  think, 
will  help  stabilize  the  interest  rates 
and  keep  this  recovery  going. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
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the  gentlewoman   from   Illinois  (Mrs. 
Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  minority  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  worked  strenuously  to  meet  the 
agreement  that  was  negotiated  to  get 
the  deficit  downpayment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  $50  billion  increase  in 
taxes  over  the  next  4  years  while  si- 
multaneously getting  over  $100  billion 
in  spending  reductions. 

I  can  also  salute  the  ingredients  of 
this  bill  that  address  the  question  of 
reform.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
our  Tax  Code  still  in  need  of  reform.  I 
praise  my  colleagues  for  those  por- 
tions of  this  bill. 

The  reason  I  cannot  support  the 
total  bill,  however,  is  that  it  generates 
$50  billion  in  increased  taxes.  I  think 
that  is  precisely  the  wrong  way  to  go 
to  address  the  problem  confronting 
this  Nation  today. 

We  passed,  in  1981.  the  largest  single 
tax  cut  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
Over  a  5-year  timeframe  it  amounted 
to  a  $960  billion  tax  cut.  I  have  heard 
all  of  the  debate  about  how  we  have 
cut  taxes  to  the  bare  bones,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  as  Paul  Craig 
Roberts  pointed  out  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  December  of  last  year,  you 
can  subtract  from  that  $960  billion  tax 
cut  $660  billion  over  that  5-year  time- 
frame as  a  result  of  social  .security  tax 
increases  on  the  one  hand  and  bracket 
creep  on  the  other  before  we  get  in- 
dexation in  1985. 

So.  now  you  are  down  to  a  $300  bil- 
lion tax  cut.  TEFRA.  while  advertised 
as  a  $100  billion  tax  increase  over  3 
years,  is  a  $229  billion  tax  increase 
over  a  5-year  timeframe. 

So  now  instead  of  a  $300  billion  tax 
cut  remaining  from  1981.  we  are  down 
to  a  $71  billion  tax  cut. 

Then  we  passed  the  gas  tax  in  De- 
cember 1982.  That  is  a  $16  billion  in- 
crease in  taxes.  Now  you  are  down  to  a 
$55  billion  tax  cut. 

This  bill,  over  4  years,  is  roughly  a 
$50  billion  tax  increase,  but  if  you  look 
to  1988.  it  is  another  $12'2  billion  tax 
increase  in  that  year  alone. 

What  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  is 
that  the  1981  tax  cut  has  evanesced 
before  our  eyes  and  if  you  look  at 
taxes  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product,  today  they  are  constant  in 
terms  of  the  percentages  that  we  were 
looking  at  back  in  1980.  We  have  not 
enjoyed  the  much  needed  tax  relief 
that   this  country  demands,   but  the 


spending,  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  has  gone  from  roughly 
22.4  percent  in  Jimmy  Carters  last 
year.  1980,  to  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  GNP  by  1983. 

This  is  the  area  that  we  m.ust  ad- 
dress. And  I  will  give  my  colleagues 
some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  imposing 
upon  youngsters  growing  up  today. 

If  you  have  balanced  budgets  every 
year  for  the  next  16  years— and  bear  in 
mind  over  the  previous  16,  we  only 
had  one  budget  surplus— between  now 
and  the  year  2000  and  if  we  just  fi- 
nance our  existing  national  debt  at  10- 
percent  interest  rates,  our  current  na- 
tional debt,  roughly  $1.5  trillion,  by 
the  year  2000  becomes,  as  a  result  of 
compounded  interest,  a  $7.5  trillion 
national  debt.  Now  that  is  with  bal- 
anced budgets  every  year  over  the 
next  16  years  and  paying  for  that  at 
only  a  10-percent  rate. 

You  are  looking,  by  the  year  2000,  at 
annual  interest  payments  in  excess  of 
$750  billion. 

Thomas  Jefferson  addressed  the 
question  of  deficit  spending.  It  was 
called  funding  in  his  day.  And  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  a  great  promoter  of 
that  concept.  because  Hamilton 
wanted  to  lock  all  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests into  the  National  Government. 

Jefferson  railed  against  it  and  very 
properly  so.  Jeffenson  believed  in  pay 
as  you  go.  that  you  do  not  inflict  the 
burden  of  deficits  on  oncoming  genera- 
tions. 

He  said:  To  mortgage  posterity  in 
the  name  of  deficit  spending— he  used 
the  term  -funding"— is  to  swindle  fu- 
turity on  a  grand  scale. 

And  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Until  we  ad- 
dress this  question  of  spending  and 
recognize  that  we  have  a  crisis  of  in- 
credible proportions  facing  our  kids, 
coming  sooner  rather  than  later,  we 
are  doomed.  We  have  automatic  social 
.security  tax  increases  structured  for 
1988  and  1990.  and  the  health  insur- 
ance fund  has  to  be  funded.  We  have 
built  in  tax  increases  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Think  back  to  1950.  The 
maximum  .social  .security  tax  then  was 
$189.  By  1965.  the  maximum  social  se- 
curity tax  was  $358.  Today  it  is  $4,700. 
By  the  year  1990  it  is  going  to  be  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $9,000  a  year. 

What  kind  of  a  future  are  we  passing 
on  to  our  children? 

We  had  Paul  Volcker  before  our 
committee  yesterday.  And  Paul 
Volcker  acknowledged  that  you  cannot 
wring  blood  out  of  a  turnip.  You 
cannot  ultimately  address  the  deficit 
question  through  taxation. 

We  cannot  finance  this  awesome 
problem  facing  us  through  tax  in- 
creases. You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.  You  are  going  to  destroy  our 
economic  system  if  you  think  taxes  are 
the  answer. 
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In  addition  to  that  you  cannot  con- 
template borrowing  all  this  money. 
There  is  not  enough  money  available 
in  the  entire  world  to  finance  this  kind 
of  debt  unless  you  have  total  debauch- 
ery of  currency  between  now  and  the 
year  2000. 

I  have  got  some  currency  here  from 
German  history.  This  note  was  print- 
ed, a  50  mark  note,  in  1914,  in  Germa- 
ny. The  ratio  was  roughly  4  marks  to 
the  dollar.  That  was  about  $12.50 
American:  9  years  later  they  printed 
this  note.  It  is  a  500  million  mark  note, 
more  than  the  entire  German  national 
debt  just  9  years  before. 

Now  they  paid  their  debts  off.  Thev 
paid  their  debts  off  by  the  destruction 
of  their  currency. 

Keep  in  mind  that  that  dollar  bill 
that  you  have  in  your  pocket  right 
now.  this  piece  of  paper,  is  worth  only 
30  cents  of  the  1967  dollar.  Now.  what 
has  that  done  to  pensions?  And  insur- 
ance? And  savings  in  this  country? 
God  forbid  that  we  would  permit  our- 
selves to  duplicate  the  experience  that 
occurred  in  Germany  in  1923  because 
that  experience  not  only  cost  every- 
body a  lifetime  of  savings,  and  earn- 
ings, and  pensions,  and  insurance,  it 
wiped  them  out  totally  in  an  economic 
sense.  But.  wor.se  than  that,  it  ulti- 
mately destroyed  their  political  insti- 
tutions as  well.  They  got  hit  with  the 
crash  of  1929  on  top  of  that.  That  ush- 
ered in  Adolf  Hitler  and  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  a  crisis  on  our  hands  that  must 
be  addressed  now.  We  cannot  delay  it, 
nor  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  pass 
that  burden  onto  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

n  1730 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
Having  worked  on  reconciliation  over 
the  last  4  years.  I  must  say  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  been 
extremely  cooperative  in  the  efforts  to 
try  to  achieve  savings  and  needed  reve- 
nue increases. 

In  the  last  week  we  have  heard  a 
large  number  of  speeches  about  the 
need  to  control  deficits,  and  Members 
were  voting  for  all  kinds  of  different 
approaches  that  set  targets  to  reduce 
deficits.  It  is  easy  to  vote  when  you  are 
talking  about  general  targets  on  reso- 
lutions. The  time  for  action  is  now. 

This  is  the  meaningful  action  that 
the  public  is  looking  at  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  deficits.  Are  you  prepared 
to  vote  to  implement  the  budget  reso- 
lution? Which  means  you  have  to 
adopt  the  revenues  that  are  here  in 


this  bill,  and  it  means  tomorrow  you 
have  to  pass  a  reconciliation  bill  that 
will  represent,  when  you  put  all  of  the 
pieces  together,  some  $12  billion  in 
savings. 

We  are  involved  in  unprecedented 
action  in  terms  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  adopted  a  budget  resolution 
last  week.  Within  a  period  of  1  week 
we  will  take  up  a  revenue  bill,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  take  up  reconciliation. 
That  has  never  taken  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  budget  process  that  within 
a  period  of  a  week  you  not  only  adopt 
the  resolution,  but  actually  pass  en- 
forcement parts  of  that  reduction  as 
well. 

I  understand  there  are  all  kinds  of 
reasons  and  excuses  and  ways  to  try  to 
bail  out  of  voting  for  this  legislation. 
But  I  think  the  public  is  not  going  to 
be  fooled.  In  the  end.  they  are  going  to 
look  to  these  votes  to  determine 
whether  Members  are  indeed  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 
This  legislation  makes  a  number  of  im- 
portant changes  in  our  tax  laws  and  is 
a  very  important  part  of  efforts  to  ad- 
dress our  Nation's  fiscal  problems. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  represents 
a  concrete  step  toward  reducing  the 
massive  budget  deficits  we  face  in  the 
coming  years.  If  we  are  to  ever  get 
deficits  under  control,  revenue  in- 
creases, alonfe  with  controls  on  spend- 
ing, will  have  to  be  enacted.  This  legis- 
lation today  is  a  beginning. 

Of  course,  with  deficits  ranging 
beyond  $180  billion  in  the  coming 
years,  raising  $49  billion  during  the 
next  4  years  is  not  going  to  be  enough 
in  the  long  run.  Other  measures  will 
clearly  be  necessary  on  both  the 
spending  and  revenue  sides.  But  again, 
this  is  a  beginning,  and  it  is  the  best 
package  that  can  be  obtained  during 
this  difficult  year,  and  I  commend 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
their  work  on  this  bill. 

Like  many  Members,  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  provisions  in  this  major 
piece  of  legislation.  For  example,  I 
have  received  a  number  of  expressions 
of  concern  from  local  officials  in  my 
district  regarding  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds  (IDBs).  The 
use  of  IDBs  has  been  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  many  projects  in  my  area  as 
well  as  around  the  country.  With  local 
governments  facing  their  own  budget 
problems,  many  essential  public 
projects  would  not  be  developed  with- 
out the  revenue  provided  through  IDB 
financing.  While  we  must  take  a  very 
careful  look  at  what  could  be  consid- 
ered abuses  in  the  u.se  of  IDBs,  we 
must  continue  to  insure  that  worth- 
while community  projects  are  allowed 
to  be  supported.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
negative  impact  on  legitimate  local 
projects  of  the  IDB  provisions  in  this 


bill  will  not  outweigh  the  revenue  in- 
crease they  permit. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  two  provisions 
in  this  measure  which  stem  from  legis- 
lation I  originally  sponsored. 

The  first  is  a  provision  which  would 
address  an  issue  of  importance  to 
former  residents  of  the  Love  Creek 
area  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  CA,  who 
were  forced  to  relocate  or  destroy 
their  homes  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster  and  an  adjacent  area  being  de- 
clared unsafe.  Section  803  of  H.R.  4170 
would  provide  affected  residents  the 
opportunity  to  claim  a  casualty  loss 
deduction  for  losses  they  experienced 
following  the  disaster  in  the  winter  of 
1982. 

Following  the  disaster  and  the  issu- 
ance of  a  Presidential  disaster  declara- 
tion, a  request  was  made  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  determine 
whether  affected  residents  were  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  casualty  deductions 
for  their  losses.  The  IRS  ruled  that 
these  residents  were  not  entitled  to  a 
casualty  deduction  because  it  found  no 
proximate  relationship  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  disaster  and  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  residents  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster  and  their  subse- 
quently being  forced  to  destroy  or  re- 
locate their  homes. 

The  fact  is  that  if  these  residents 
had  suffered  physical  damage  to  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  they 
would  have  been  eligible  for  casualty 
loss  deductions.  Like  other  homeown- 
ers who  experience  physical  damage  to 
their  homes,  the  residents  in  the  Love 
Creek  area  have  suffered  tremendous 
economic  devastation.  Because  of  an 
absence  of  physical  damage,  I  do  not 
believe  the.se  residents  should  be  pre- 
vented from  applying  for  a  casualty 
loss  deduction. 

Section  803  corrects  the  current  in- 
equity by  permitting  taxpayers  whose 
residences  are  located  in  a  Presiden- 
tially  declared  disaster  area  and  are  re- 
quired to  destroy  or  relocated  their 
residences  the  opportunity  to  claim  a 
deduction  for  losses  caused  by  the  dis- 
aster and  the  order  to  destroy  or  relo- 
cate their  residence.  This  provision  is 
drafted  very  tightly:  however,  it  does 
recognize  situations  where  residences 
are  condemned  and  declared  uninhabi- 
table as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  Al- 
though there  may  be  an  absence  of 
physical  damage  in  such  situations, 
taxpayers  may  experience  similar  eco- 
nomic loss.  In  such  instances,  these 
taxpayers  should  also  be  provided  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  provided  to 
those  taxpayers  who  experience  physi- 
cal damage.  I  commend  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  its  support  and 
work  on  this  provision. 

The  second  provision  stems  from 
H.R.  1540,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  permit 
certified  public  accountants  and  en- 
rolled agents  to  practice  before  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  in  small  tax  cases— 


which  are  conducted  under  informal 
procedures— without  taking  the  strin- 
gent examination  now  required  of 
them.  H.R.  4170  also  increases  the 
maximum  amount  for  those  small  tax 
cases  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  relevant  to  this 
issue— section  7452.  relating  to  repre- 
sentation of  parties  before  the  Tax 
Court,  and  section  7463,  relating  to 
disputes  involving  $5,000  or  less. 

Section  7452  prevents  the  denial  of 
admission  to  practice  before  the  court 
to  any  individual  on  account  of  his 
•failure  to  be  a  member  of  any  profes- 
sion or  calling."  However,  it  does  not 
prevent  the  court  from  establishing 
rules  making  it  more  difficult  for 
members  of  a  particular  profession  to 
qualify. 

Section  7563  establishes  a  less 
formal  procedure  for  the  handling  of 
cases  involving  sums  of  $5,000  or  less. 
In  other  cases,  formal  procedures,  in- 
cluding use  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
are  required.  But  section  7563,  at  the 
taxpayer's  option,  allows  flexible,  in- 
formal procedures  in  small  cases  so 
that  they  can  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  protects  the  taxpayers 
rights  but  also  allows  a  more  rapid, 
nonappealable  settlement  of  the  case. 

Under  the  rules  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Tax  Court,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  qualifying  for 
representation  in  small  and  large 
cases.  Attorneys  qualifying  for  prac- 
tice in  all  cases  through  a  relatively 
simple  procedure.  However,  nonattor- 
neys  must  pass  a  written  examination 
given  by  the  court. 

In  the  5  years  between  1978  and 
1982.  a  total  of  18  out  of  240  profes- 
sionals to  whom  this  test  was  given,  or 
about  7.5  percent,  passed.  A  primary 
purpose  of  the  test  is  to  test  knowl- 
edge of  courtroom  procedure,  but  for 
small  tax  cases,  these  guidelines  are 
not  even  used.  Thus  the  test  is  irrele- 
vant. 

Of  course,  it  is  crucial  that  those 
representing  taxpayers  before  the  Tax 
Court  know  lax  law.  Certified  public 
accountants  and  other  individuals  en- 
rolled to  practice  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  know  tax  law.  It  is 
their  business,  and  they  must  pass 
State  qualification  standards  in  order 
to  practice.  Attorneys,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  know  virtually  nothing 
about  tax  law  and  still  face  no  impedi- 
ment to  practicing  before  the  Tax 
Court. 

Most  taxpayers  who  obtain  outside 
assistance  for  preparation  of  income 
tax  returns  employ  CPAs  or  enrolled 
agents.  But  if  they  get  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  IRS,  they  must  hire 
an  attorney  to  take  their  case  before 
the  Tax  Court  or  find  one  of  the  few 
nonattorneys  who  have  qualified  to 
practice.  In  small  cases,  it  is  very 
costly  for  the  taxpayer  to  hire  an  at- 
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torney  who  is  completely  unfamiliar 
with  the  case.  In  addition,  many  attor- 
neys are  not  even  interested  in  repre- 
senting taxpayers  in  small  tax  cases. 
The  result  of  this  situation  is  that 
many  smaller  taxpayers  simply  are 
unable  to  gain  representation. 

Enabling  the  taxpayer  to  make  use 
of  the  individual  who  helped  prepare 
his  return  would  greatly  expedite 
many  cases  before  the  Tax  Court.  In 
addition,  since  small  tax  cases  cannot 
be  appealed  if  they  are  tried  under 
these  informal  procedures,  additional 
time  and  work  can  be  saved  through 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  CPA's 
and  enrolled  agents  for  practice  before 
the  court. 

These  facts  are  important,  because 
time  is  an  increasing  problem  for  the 
court.  Backups  have  become  severe, 
and  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  IRS  has 
stated  that  we  have  to  develop  proce- 
dures for  more  efficient  handling  of 
cases." 

This  provision  will  help  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Very  simply,  section  475  per- 
mits CPA's  and  enrolled  agents  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  in 
small  tax  cases  tried  under  informal 
procedures  without  taking  the  special 
examination  now  required  by  the  Tax 
Court.  I  believe  this  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  bill  when  it  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Both  for  provi- 
sions I  have  specifically  mentioned 
and  the  overall  deficit-reducing  impact 
of  the  bill,  it  is  vital  that  this  measure 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bate- 
man). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  H.R.  4170,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  But  I  do  so 
with  .some  great  reluctance  because  a 
part  of  this  bill  is.  in  my  view,  serious- 
ly flawed.  I  have  particular  reference 
to  the  provision  dealing  with  industri- 
al development  bonds,  the  so-called 
IDBs. 

We  are  told  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  the  IDB  provisions  repre- 
sent a  number  of  concessions  having 
been  made  in  this  part  of  the  bill  since 
the  legislation  came  before  the  Hou.se 
last  November  and  was  denied  a  rule 
because  of  a  widespread  concern  about 
the  IDB  section  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  bill  as  then  constituted. 

I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of 
bond  lawyers  the  so-called  concessions 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  made  in  the  IDB  title  of 
H.R.  4170.  and  these  discussions  have 
confirmed  my  own  strong  suspicions 
that  the  concessions  in  fact  concede 
little  of  importance. 

The  cap  on  volume  of  issues  remains 
in  place,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  cap 


are  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
very  little  out  from  under  the  ceiling. 
I  am  more  than  willing  to  support 
other  kinds  of  modifications  to  the  law 
governing  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
IDBs.  For  example,  further  restric- 
tions on  permissible  uses  of  the  indus- 
trial bond  mechanism.  That  is  the  di- 
rection which  I  believe  we  should  take 
to  restrict  IDBs  in  a  rational  way.  An 
arbitrary  mathematical  ceiling  is  a 
mindless  device  which  punishes 
worthy  use  equally  with  frivolous 
ones.  Actually,  the  fundamental  flaw 
in  the  IDB  provisions  of  the  bill  is  the 
underlying  philosophy,  a  philosphy 
that  all  income  of  the  United  States 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government 
except  that  which  Congress  sees  fit  to 
let  the  people  keep. 

Furthermore,  the  IDB  restrictions  in 
this  bill  are  written  in  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  industrial  development  bonds 
have  an  enormous  potential  for  ex- 
panding the  economy  and  generating 
jobs,  thereby  not  only  making  America 
more  prosperous  and  productive,  but 
also  raising  the  revenues  paid  into  the 
Treasury. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  such  an  ob- 
jectional  provision  has  been  included 
in  H.R.  4170.  because,  on  the  whole, 
the  committee  has  done  a  fine  job  in 
crafting  this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  for  example, 
that  the  bill  rationalizes  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  life  insurance  industry,  re- 
authorizes mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
sets  forth  clear  guides  governing  tax- 
ation of  fringe  benefits,  strengthen.s 
the  rules  on  tax  shelters  with  a  poten- 
tial for  abuse,  and  substitutes  an  equi- 
tably designed  diesel  fuel  tax  for  part 
of  a  truck  tax  that  was  punitive  to  our 
farmers. 

On  balance,  this  is  good  legislation, 
and  I  plan  to  support  it  on  final  pas- 
sage. It  is  most  regrettable,  however, 
that  the  rule  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  did  not  permit  those  of  us  who 
object  to  the  IDB  provisions  as  being 
ill-conceived  an  opportunity  to  attack 
that  part. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  fine  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  in  a  situation  that  is  very 
pleasing  to  most  Americans.  We  have 
the  strongest  economic  recovery  that 
we  have  had  in  about  20  years  caused 
in  large  part  by  the  President's  tax 
cuts  that  took  place  after  the  1981  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  We  had  reached 
a  point  before  that,  as  far  as  personal 
taxes  went,  taxes  on  productivity  and 
work,  that  were  confiscatory.  We  had 
at  the  end  of  1980  run  into  the  ravages 
of  inflation  at  the  highest  level  ever, 
and  we  had  the  highest  interest  rates. 
It  took  some  drastic  action  to  get  this 
country  moving.  President  Reagan 
proposed  and  we  took  drastic  action. 


As  a  result,  today  we  have  inflation 
down.  Today  the  prime  interest  rate  is 
about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1980.  In- 
stead of  housing  doubling  every  4 
years  in  cost,  as  it  did  under  the  previ- 
ous administration,  it  today  has  only 
gone  up  1  percent.  Productivity  is  up. 
More  people  are  working  in  America 
than  have  ever  worked  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation.  Housing  is  up.  Automo- 
bile sales  are  up.  After-tax  earnings  of 
American  workers  are  up.  And  yet  we 
still  have  problems.  We  have  problems 
vith  deficits,  deficits  largely  caused  by 
spending,  much  of  which  is  automatic, 
and  which  we  must  face  one  day  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  it.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  real  problem 
of  deficit  by  raising  taxes  or  cutting 
discretionary  items.  We  arc  going  to 
have  to  restructure  entitlements  in 
this  country  before  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  situation. 

However,  we  can  and  we  must  look 
at  the  situation  that  we  have  today,  as 
far  as  the  deficits  of  America  go.  And, 
quite  frankly,  those  deficits  today  are 
something  that  .scare  us.  They  threat- 
en the  economic  recovery,  they  threat- 
en the  good  times  that  we  have  and 
are  enjoying:  and  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  do  something  about  it. 

One  of  the  items  that  we  must  con- 
sider has  to  be  some  increase  in  reve- 
nues. In  seeking  to  find  a  way  to  in- 
crease revenues,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  eliminated  from  consider- 
ation taxes  on  the  wages  of  working 
people  in  this  country,  and  put  togeth- 
er a  tax  bill  that  is.  on  balance,  mixed. 
But  when  you  look  at  it  in  detail,  you 
find  that  there  are  some  very  good 
items  in  this  tax  bill. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  IDB 
section  in  its  entirety.  I  do  not  like 
excise  taxes  that  have  been  placed  on 
certain  items.  1  do  not  like  some  of  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  FUTA  and 
FICA  contributions  as  it  pertains  to 
tips.  But  I  do  like  eliminating  .some  of 
the  tax  abu-ses.  I  do  like  the  insurance 
provisions.  I  do  like  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  provisions.  I  do  like  the 
die.sel  differential,  and  I  do  like  the 
fringe  benefit  package. 

So  as  I  look  at  it,  I  would  say,  as  tax 
bills  go,  this  is  probably  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  If  we  have  to  look  at  a 
deficit  package,  then  we  better  look  at 
the  whole  mix.  And  we  do  not  have  yet 
a  decent  package.  The  budget  passed 
out  of  this  House  is  not  a  decent 
budget.  It  cuts  too  much  in  defense. 
The  Republican  budget  was  not  a 
decent  budget  either.  It  did  not  have 
enough  cuts  in  defense  and  it  had  too 
much  in  domestic. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  out  of 
conference  we  will  have  a  decent  mix, 
but  we  will  never  come  out  with  any- 
thing if  we  do  not  take  the  step  today 
and  deal  with  the  tax  package  that  we 
have  before  us.  For  that  reason,  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  the  deficits 


of  this  country  and  the  hope  that  we 
will  find  a  decent  mix,  it  my  intention 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  true  I  did  not 
sponsor  this  legislation.  But  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  just  lay 
in  the  grass  and- criticize.  We  cannot 
sit  idly  by.  The  time  is  now.  and  we 
must  act. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  as  a  part 
of  a  deficit  reduction  package,  and, 
yes,  because  of  some  of  the  provisions 
of  its  own,  to  support  this  legislation. 

n  1740 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Anthony >. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  H.R. 
4170,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi  and  27  other 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  are  cosponsors  of  this 
important  legislation  in  support  of  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tax  bills  are  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  pieces  of  legislation 
that  we  vote  upon,  and  because  of  its 
omnibus  nature,  we  must  accept  the 
sum  of  its  parts  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  support  or  oppose  its  passage. 
Regardless  of  its  merits,  some  group  or 
constituency  will  always  remain  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  any  tax  bill 
and  as  a  result,  will  believe  that  our 
support  for  its  passage  reflects  a  lack 
of  our  commitment  to  their  interests 
or  concerns.  Obviously,  the  situation  is 
not  as  simple  as  that. 

No  tax  bill  is  perfect.  This  tax  bill  is 
not  perfect.  It  is  not  the  exact  kind  of 
tax  bill  that  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  us  considering  today.  Nevertheless. 
H.R.  4170  represents  a  solid  bipartisan 
effort.  I  believe  we  must  support  H.R. 
4170  because  it  begins  to  meet  effec- 
tively a  demand  that  the  Congress 
must  address. 

The  first  demand  that  H.R.  4170 
begins  to  address  is  that  of  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  which  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  ticking  time  bomb  which  if 
permitted  to  remain  at  current  levels 
poses  the  single  greatest  threat— eco- 
nomic collapse— to  our  Nation. 

Reducing  the  deficit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
remains  the  No.  1  priority  faced  by 
Congress  today.  It  is  an  absolute  im- 
perative that  we  face  and  accept  this 
challenge  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued recovery  and  to  restore  a  robust 
vitality  to  our  national  economy.  H.R. 
4170  will  help  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  previously 
noted,  no  tax  bill  is  perfect.  In  my 
opinion  this  bill  could  have  been  even 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  it 
presently  is.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
the  strengths  of  H.R.  4170  exceed  any 


of  its  weaknesses.  Clearly,  the  huge 
tax  cuts  that  were  pushed  through  the 
Congress  by  President  Reagan  in  1981 
have  contributed  to  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit.  These  cuts  are  expected  to 
produce  a  revenue  loss  of  $624  billion 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  In  my 
mind,  additional  revenues  must  be 
raised  if  deficits  are  ever  to  be  brought 
under  control. 

The  original  version  of  H.R.  4170 
would  have  raised  only  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  revenues— $8.1  bil- 
lion—over the  next  3  fiscal  years.  Cer- 
tain committee  amendments  that  were 
permissible  under  the  defeated  rule  to 
this  bill  could  have  increased  these 
revenues  to  the  $73  billion  target  that 
was  established  in  last  year's  budget 
resolution. 

Today's  new  version  of  H.R.  4170 
will  raise  considerably  more  reve- 
nues—$47.2  billion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years— and  serves  to  meet  -  the 
revenue  target  of  $49.8  billion  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  resolution  recent- 
ly adopted  by  the  House.  Although  it 
remains  my  belief  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress the  budget  deficit  issue  in  a  more 
comprehensive  manner  than  this 
measure  alone  can  accomplish.  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  4110— if  coupled  with  pru- 
dent cuts  in  certain  areas  of  Federal 
spending  including  especially  those  at 
the  Department  of  Defen.se— can  assist 
in  serving  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
and  thus,  contribute  to  the  sustained 
growth  and  stability  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  H.R.  4170's  final  passage. 
Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
for  shepherding  a  very  complex  and 
difficult  and  detailed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, not  only  through  the  committee 
process,  but  onto  the  House  floor. 

I  think  all  of  us  probably  have  been 
back  in  our  districts  over  the  past  few 
months  talking  about  the  growing 
deficits  and  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to 
drive  interest  rates  up  and  probably 
put  us  back  into  another  recession. 
The  difference  is  we  have  talked  about 
different  mixes  of  revenue  raisers  and 
spending  cuts  but  we  have  probably  all 
used  those  buzz  words,  we  want  to  do 
it  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

What  disturbed  me  in  my  early 
rounds  in  the  latter  part  of  1983  was  it 
seemed  like  no  one  was  listening.  I  do 
not  believe  our  constituents  were  get- 
ting the  message  to  the  House  Mem- 
bers that  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
we  defeated  the  rule  that  preceded 
this  bill  at  the  end  of  1983.  Something 
has  happened  since  then.  People  who 
called  me  in  1981  asking  me  to  vote  for 
that  massive  tax  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  been  calling  me  on  the  telephone 
and  they  have  been  saying.  "We  do 
not  like  it.  but  we  think  that  you  have 
got  to  raise  revenue,  and  we  encourage 


you  to  vote  to  raise  revenue  because 
we  know  that  the  alternative  is  disas- 
ter for  us." 

And  they  have  said,  "If  you  will  dis- 
play the  courage  to  vote  for  this  tax 
bill,  we  will  go  out  as  a  community  and 
we  will  defend  you." 

I  find  that  to  be  very  refreshing,  and 
in  fact  I  hope  that  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues are  finding  that  people  coming 
to  visit  their  offices,  one  of  the  things 
that  they  want  to  talk  about  right  now 
is  a  deficit  reduction  package.  Nearly 
every  association  is  saying,  "We  see 
the  light,  we  hear  what  you  have  been 
saying,  and  we  want  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  I 
fought  very  hard  for  a  more  liberal- 
ized version  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment or  the  revenue  bond  section.  In  a 
consensus  government.  I  think  it  tells 
you  that  you  do  not  get  everything 
that  you  want,  you  just  hope  that  you 
get  enough,  that  you  can  say  that  you 
have  been  treated  fairly. 

I  have  explained  the  provision  as 
how  it  would  apply  to  my  State  to  my 
business  people.  The  response  that  I 
have  had  back  from  them  100  percent 
is.  "We  cannot  get  everything  we 
want,  we  have  to  share  in  the  pain.  We 
think  that  we  should  do  our  fair  part." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have 
treated  us  fairly  on  that  issue.  I  think 
you  have  put  the  program  into  a  posi- 
tion so  that  we  can  curb  some  of  the 
abusive  uses  of  it.  but  I  know  my  State 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  program  for 
additional  industrial  growth  and  jobs. 
We  will  not  be  stymied  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  I  know  that  this  great  de- 
liberative body,  if  it  sees  a  law  that 
has  been  unduly  restrictive,  has  the 
ability  to  revisit  it  at  later  times. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  lay 
aside  any  one  little  bitty  argument 
,  that  they  would  have.  When  you  have 
a  bill  that  has  a  1,023  pages,  any  one 
of  us  can  find  one  little  .section  that 
we  disagree  with,  go  back  home  and 
say  that  is  the  reason  we  voted  against 
it.  I  think  1984  is  the  time  to  say.  we 
have  got  to  look  at  the  country  as  a 
whole  because  we  will  all  be  better  off 
if  we  pass  a  revenue  raising  measure 
that  has  been  done  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner. 

I  think  this  is  done  in  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable manner.  I  think  it  will  send  a 
strong  signal.  Hopefully,  it  will  help 
stabilize.  The  war  is  not  won:  we  will 
be  back  in  1985  and  1986  trying  to  find 
some  additional  answers.  1  think  this 
is  the  first  baby  step  and  I  would  en- 
courage a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  changes  in  the  maximum  estate 
and  gift  tax  rate  included  in  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  provided  a  4-year  phase  in  of  re- 
ductions in  the  maximum  gift  and 
estate  tax  rates.  The  maximum  rates 
were  due  to  drop  from  60  percent  to  55 
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percent  in  1984.  Under  H.R.  4170.  the 
maximum  gift  and  tax  rate  will  remain 
60  percent  through  1987. 

In  my  State  of  Arkansas  there  are 
many  areas  of  forest  lands  that  have 
been  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  In  many  cases  families 
have  had  to  sell  large  parcels  of  land 
to  pay  off  estate  tax  assessments.  A 
great  deal  of  this  forest  land  is  being 
sold  to  developers  thereby  decreasing 
the  timber  supply  base.  If  this  trend 
continues  our  supply  of  timber  could 
be  put  in  jeopardy. 

I  understand  that  we  are  facing 
huge  Federal  deficits  and  action  has  to 
be  taken  to  relieve  what  I  consider  to 
be  our  major  economic  problem.  How- 
ever, I  feel  strongly  that  on  balance, 
the  vitality  and  stability  of  our  forest- 
ry reserves  far  outweighs  the  small 
amount  of  dollars  this  provision  would 
bring  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  submit  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  William  R. 
Ganser,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president 
for  the  Southern  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation. 

The  letter  follows: 

New  Orleans.  LA, 

March  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Beryl  Anthony. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anthony:  It  is  generally  pre- 
dicted that  the  South  will  become  the  main 
source  of  forest  products  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  before  the  end  of  this  century  be- 
cause of  our  regions  huge  potential  for 
future  limber  growth.  But  this  goal  can  be 
realized  only  if  the  South  greatly  intensifies 
the  current  level  of  forest  management 
practices.  That,  is  turn,  depends  on  the  in- 
clinations and  motivations  of  private  land- 
owners, who  hold  most  of  the  region's  com- 
mercial forest  acreage. 

The  Southern  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  lumber  manufactur- 
ers with  operations  in  12  states,  has  50 
member  companies  which  account  for 
almost  80  percent  of  the  total  Southern 
Pine  lumber  production.  Two-thirds  of  their 
raw  material  comes  from  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate forestland  ownerships. 

Many  of  the  private  forestland  owner- 
ships in  the  South  are  family  holdings  of 
long  standing  that  have  been  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  recent 
years,  increasingly  large  numbers  of  heirs 
have  been  forced  either  to  sell  out  to  devel- 
opers or  else  to  prematurely  liquidate  devel- 
oping timber  stands  to  be  able  to  pay  estate 
taxes.  That,  of  course,  has  reduced  the 
timber  supply  base  while  discouraging  the 
practice  of  intensive  forestry. 

Strong  forestry  incentives  are  needed  to 
first  stem  and  ultimately  reverse  these  unfa- 
vorable trends.  And  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mcentives  are  the  estate  tax  reductions 
approved  in  the  1981  federal  tax  reform  bill 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  a  graduated 
basis  between  now  and  1986. 

That  is  why  we  oppose  the  proposal  of 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Dan  Rostenkowski,  as  incorporated  in 
H.R.  4170.  to  increase  the  maximum  estate 
tax  rate  from  50  to  60  percent.  Should  this 
be  approved  by  the  Congress,  we  predict 
that  reductions  of  the  tax  base  due  to  fur- 
ther defaults  of  forest  holdings  would  far 


more  than  offset  any  revenue  gains  the  in- 
crease would  bring  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  most  adversely  effected  landowner 
group  by  the  Rostenkowski  proposal  would 
be  287.000  nonindustrial  private  forestland 
owners  with  individual  holdings  averaging 
100  acres  or  more,  and  who  own  60  percent 
of  the  Souths  commercial  forest  acreage. 

The  National  Forest  Products  Association 
joins  us  in   urging   your  opposition   to  the 
proposed  estate  tax  increase  as  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  forestry. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Ganser,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  from  New  York,  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take 
the  well  for  a  few  minutes  and  not  dis- 
cuss the  specifics,  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed enough.  But,  rather,  to  say  that 
I  think  the  foctis  should  be  on  the 
timeliness  of  H.R.  4170  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  bill  is  being  han- 
dled. 

I  do  not  think  anyone,  when  the 
vote  is  through,  will  be  able  to  say 
that  this  was  not  a  bipartisan  effort. 
Certainly,  a  large  measure  of  that 
credit  has  to  go  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  when,  in 
closed  door,  primarily,  and  open  door 
sessions,  he  was  very  sensitive  to  what 
we,  the  minority,  could  or  could  not 
do. 

I  commend  him  for  the  way  in  which 
he  conducted  the  committee.  Prom  my 
perspective  also,  I  think  this  House 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
A  Member  of  the  House  for  20  years, 
and  who,  since  he  has  announced  his 
retirement  presents  us  with  probably 
his  final  work  product,  a  bill  which  is 
as  fair  a  tax  bill  as  a  tax  bill  can  be, 
and  which  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  a 
significant  bipartisan  effort  to  reduce 
the  deficit, 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  long  and 
valuable  work  to  the  committee  on 
which  we  serve  and  to  this  House  and 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  really  thank  my  friend,  but  I  hope 
he  will  not  cut  me  off  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  I  think  we  have  a  rich,  full  year 
still  ahead  of  us,  and  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  entertainment  still 
facing  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  still 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New-  York  in  terms  of  the  bipartisan 


effort  that  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the 
work  product  here  before  us. 

I  think  the  Members  can  support 
this  measure,  as  a  meaningful  part  of 
a  bipartisan  deficit  reduction  plan. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  reluctant  support  of  H.R.  4170. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

Earlier  today  I  opposed  the  rulemak- 
ing consideration  of  H.R.  4170  in 
order.  I  would  have  preferred  an  open 
rule  which  would  have  permitted 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

As  with  any  omnibus  bill  such  as  the 
one  before  us  now,  there  are  provi- 
sions which  I  find  objectionable.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  4170  which  most 
concern  me  are  those  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  I  would 
have  voted  for  an  amendment  either 
striking  the  IDB  restrictions,  or  modi- 
fying them. 

IDBs  have  been  tremendously  im- 
portant in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  my 
own  congressional  district  in  stimulat- 
ing construction,  and  development,  as 
well  as  rehabilitation  and  renovation 
of  existing  structures.  IDBs  have  been 
useful  in  creating  jobs,  a  major  con- 
cern of  mine,  I  believe  the  cap  on 
IDBs  contained  in  H,R,  4170  will 
impose  unreasonable  restrictions  their 
use.  The  Senate  bill  is  preferable  in 
that  it  has  no  cap,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  prevail 
on  this  point.  The  cap  does  not  distin- 
guish between  good  and  bad  projects. 
If  there  are  reforms  to  be  made  in  the 
IDB  area,  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
better  ways  to  do  it  than  a  cap  which 
will  cause  good  projects  as  well  as  bad 
to  be  eliminated.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  H.R.  4170  as  presently  before  us 
is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree  with 
my  Governor,  Dick  Thornburgh  and 
others  on  this  issue. 

Now.  however,  that  the  rule  prohib- 
iting amendments  has  been  passed  in 
spite  of  these  objections,  I  find  that 
the  bill's  many  merits  cause  me  to  vote 
in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  American 
people  are  rightly  asking  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  at  long  last 
take  some  action  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficits.  I  commend  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
taking  the  lead  and  coming  up  with  a 
package  which  will  cut  the  deficits  by 
some  $49  billion  over  a  4-year  period. 
Along  with  limiting  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending.  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  the  tax  reforms  contained  in  this 
package  are  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  we  can  make  some  progress  on  the 
deficit  issue.  The  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  supports  passage  of 
H.R.  4170  as  well,  citing  this  very 
reason. 

Last  week  we  saw  the  prime  rate  in- 
crease from  11 'a  to  12  percent.  Most 
economists  predict  that  rates  will  con- 
tinue  to  climb   because   the   looming 


deficits  will  put  extreme  pressure  on 
the  credit  markets.  We  simply  have  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  investment  com- 
munity that  we  are  taking  steps  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  Frankly,  I  wish  we 
could  do  more,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  support  such  efforts. 

There  are  other  features  of  this  bill 
which  are  attractive.  The  realtors  in 
my  district  support  H.R.  4170  because 
of  the  extension  of  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds  contained  therein.  The  insur- 
ance industry  is  supporting  the  long 
overdue  changes  in  tax  treatment  of 
life  insurance  companies.  Others  are 
enthusiastically  supporting  the  provi- 
sions which  for  the  first  time  codify 
tax  treatment  of  many  fringe  benefits. 
The  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
which  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  re- 
ducing the  increases  in  the  truck  user 
taxes  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  July 
1.  1984.  And  the  bill  delays  currently 
scheduled  decreases  in  windfall  profits 
taxes  on  income  from  decontrolled  oil. 
So  for  all  these  reasons,  I  am  sup- 
porting H.R.  4170,  Mr.  Chairman.  At 
the  same  lime  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  on  this  measure.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  at  the  appropriate 
time  recede  to  the  Senate  on  key  ele- 
ments of  the  IDB  provisions  so  that 
many  worthwhile  projects  using  IDB 
financing  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  want  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Rostenkowski, 
Congressman  Conable,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  tireless  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  bill  which  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  fairly 
addresses  the  problem  of  tax  loop- 
holes. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  did  not  voice  my  con- 
cern over  the  industrial  revenue  bond 
portions  of  this  legislation.  While 
some  Members  have  pointed  out  exam- 
ples of  abuses  in  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  I  would  argue  that  the  abuses 
of  IDBs  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
benefits  realized  by  thousands  of  com- 
munities across  the  country.  In  the  in- 
terest of  moving  this  important  legis- 
lation, I  believe  we  may  have  acceded 
too  easily  to  restrictions  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  out  an 
awful  lot  of  good  apples  because  there 
were  a  few  rotten  ones  in  the  bunch. 
Though  I  am  disturbed  by  the  IDB  re- 
strictions present  in  the  legislation,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  is 
a  good  bill,  because  it  is  a  necessary 
bill,  and  because  I  am  confident  that 
we  may  be  able  to  moderate  these  IDB 
restrictions  during  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  provision 
in  the  bill  dealing  with  the  legisla- 
tion's treatment  of  partnerships  and 
the  provision's  relationship  to  home 
buyer  bonds. 


Home  buyer  bonds  allow  homebuild- 
ers  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
To  issue  home  buyer  bonds,  builders 
must  utilize  a  mortgage  finance  sub- 
sidiary. This  entity  is  a  partnership  if 
several  small  builders  join  together  to 
pool  mortgages  in  a  joint  venture  or  if 
the  builder  uses  a  partnership  or  small 
business  corporation  (subchapter  S 
corporation)  as  a  means  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  tax  law  also  mandates  use  of 
a  partnership  when  the  builder  is  a 
subchapter  S  corporation. 

Section  73  of  this  legislation  con- 
tains changes  designed  to  prevent  use 
of  a  partnership  as  a  means  to  avoid 
tax  on  a  transaction  that  would  other- 
wise require  taxation.  The  typical 
transaction  involves  tax-free  contribu- 
tion of  appreciated  property  to  a  part- 
nership followed  by  the  partnership 
selling  the  property  and  distributing 
the  proceeds  to  the  partner  as  a  tax- 
free  return  of  capital.  If  the  partner 
had  sold  the  property  individually,  a 
tax  would  be  imposed  at  the  time  of 
the  sale. 

I  understand  the  need  to  resolve  any 
abuse  that  may  have  occurred  by  part- 
nerships in  the  past.  However,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  alter  the  current  tax 
treatment  of  installment  .sales  as  ap- 
plied to  homebuilders.  Unless  the  cur- 
rent tax  treatment  is  left  unaffected 
by  this  legislation,  small  builders  with 
partnerships  as  financing  subsidiaries 
will  be  placed  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  larger  builders 
which  use  corporations  as  financing 
subsidiaries. 

During  the  past  months,  the  housing 
industry  has  begun  to  experience  a 
dramatic  recovery.  I  am  confident  that 
we  in  the  Congress  are  encouraged  by 
this  recovery  and  would  not  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  impede  that 
progress.  I  have  attached  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Craig 
Fuller,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Cabinet  Affairs  to  Mr.  Peter  Herder, 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  indicating  the  ad- 
ministration's assurance  that  it  is. 
"unlikely  that  •  *  *  action  will  be  used 
to  restrict  the  use  of  homebuilder 
bonds  in  the  foreseeable  future". 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  and  would  commend  the  commit- 
tee on  its  tireless  efforts  to  bring  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Specifically.  I  applaud  the  reduc- 
tions in  the  highway  use  tax  for  large 
trucks  and  concomitant  increases  in 
the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  for  vehicles  in 
excess  of  10.000  pounds.  These  are  eq- 
uitable changes  to  present  law.  palata- 
ble to  both  industry  and  Government 
alike.  Would  that  all  legislation  pass- 
ing this  body  were  so  well  received. 

Similarly.  H.R.  4170  provides  a  com- 
prehensive simplification  of  the  tax 
system      for      insurance      companies. 


equally  as  necessary  and  supported  as 
the  highway  use  tax  provisions. 

In  addition,  the  bill  allows  taxpayers 
to  contribute  an  additional  $1,750  per 
year  to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count, a  program  which  90.6  percent 
of  the  residents  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida  support 
according  to  my  1983  district  question- 
naire. 

This  legislation  grants  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  mortgage  subsidy  bond 
program,  closes  lax  loopholes  and 
raises  $49  billion  in  new  revenues  over 
a  4-year  period  commensurate  with 
the  House  budget  resolution,  all  provi- 
sions which  I  fully  support. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  griev- 
ously opposed  to  the  provisions  re- 
garding industrial  development  bonds 
or  IDBs.  Granted,  this  program  has 
been  abused  in  the  recent  past  and  I 
agree  that  limitations  and  prohibitions 
were  necessary.  Government  has  no 
business  subsidizing  the  building  of 
gambling  and  liquor  establishments  or 
.skyboxes. 

I  object  specifically  to  the  volume 
cap  placed  upon  IDBs  and  student 
loan  bonds.  The  Slate  of  Florida  has 
experienced  incredible  growth.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  a  43.5- 
percent  growth  rate  between  the  1970 
and  1980  census:  and,  latest  survey  es- 
timates show,  as  of  December  1983, 
that  Florida  has  over  1  million  more 
residents  than  were  recorded  in  the 
1980  census.  As  we  can  only  expect 
this  trend  to  continue,  Florida  will  be 
shortchanged  under  the  cap,  as  even 
the  most  recent  census  data  cannot 
adequately  reflect  the  population.  If 
this  arbitrary  cap  is  based  on  1983  fig- 
ures and  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Florida  will  most 
probably  have  another  330.000  resi- 
dents whose  needs  must  be  met  by 
their  communities. 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  that  the 
voices  of  smaller  cities  and  communi- 
ties often  go  unheard  in  the  clamoring 
of  larger  cities  for  funds.  Moreover, 
the  State  government  will  be  pitted 
against  localities  and  localities  will  be 
pitted  against  each  other  for  the  au- 
thority to  issue  such  bonds.  Because  of 
the  50-50  split  between  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  local  distri- 
bution according  to  population,  larger 
cities  are  afforded  a  great  advantage. 
The  Second  District  of  Florida  is  com- 
prised almost  exclusively  of  these 
smaller  cities,  but  the  needs  of  these 
smaller  communities  for  nursing 
homes,  for  industrial  parks,  for  new- 
industry,  for  solid  waste  disposal  are 
critical  needs  all  the  same. 

Finally,  I  have  consistently  support- 
ed the  student  loan  program  and  am 
convinced  not  only  of  the  critical  need, 
but  also  the  success  of  the  program. 
This  arbitrary  cap  forces  competition 
between  .student  loan  bonds  and  IDBs. 
an  impossible  choice  bet-*'een  impor- 
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tant  aid  to  young  people  who  would 
better  themselves  and  these  valuable 
instruments  of  economic  development. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  de- 
cisive action  is  being  taken  to  end  the 
abuses  arising  out  of  leasing  transac- 
tions involving  tax  exempt  and  Gov- 
ernment entities.  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  bill  could  subject 
energy  sales  contracts  from  alternative 
energy  and  cogeneration  projects  to 
the  restrictive  rules  governing  leasing 
transactions. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
has  authorized  appropriations  for  a 
large  number  of  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  aimed  at  creating  re- 
newable energy  and  cogeneration  tech- 
nologies for  the  commerical  market- 
place in  a  timely  manner. 

Many  respected  studies  reviewed  by 
the  committee  indicate  appropriate 
tax  incentives  were  vitally  needed  in 
order  to  allow  these  technologies  to 
successfully  compete  in  scarce  capital 
markets.  Testimony  available  to  the 
committee  strongly  suggests  that, 
without  proper  tax  direction,  several 
new  technologies,  such  as  wind,  solar, 
photovoltaics.  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion,  and  solar  thermal  systems, 
will  be  unable  to  receive  the  market 
support  that  is  needed  to  tap  their  po- 
tential. 

Many  of  these  technologies  are  cur- 
rently benefiting  from  the  favorable 
tax  treatment  offered  by  third  party 
venture  capital  project  financing  to 
field  their  early  preproduction  proto- 
types. Favorable  tax  treatment  has 
made  these  highly  risky  projects  fi- 
nancially attractive  much  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  These 
third-party  projects  have  also  success- 
fully replaced  the  costly  Government 
funded  demonstration  programs  that 
were  previously  envisaged  as  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  for  commercializing  these 
new  technologies.  The  committee  has 
received  consistent  and  strong  testimo- 
ny at  our  authorization  hearings  about 
the  importance  of  these  third-party  fi- 
nanced projects  for  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  the  renewable  energy  indus- 
try. In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Defense  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
it  intends  to  meet  its  commitment  to 
use  more  renewable  energy  by  enter- 
ing into  contracts  with  third-party  fi- 
nanced projects. 

As  I  have  stated,  concern  has  recent- 
ly been  raised  that  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  which  I 
strongly  support  as  a  whole,  could  se- 
verely undermine  the  viability  of 
third-party  financed  projects  by  caus- 
ing some  of  those  projects  to  be  reclas- 
sified as  leases  rather  than  service  con- 
tracts. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill,  the  counterpart  bill,  includes  lan- 
guage which  explicitly  exempts  alter- 
native energy  and  cogeneration 
projects  from  all  possible  transactions. 


I  hope  that  such  language  which  takes 
into  account  the  extreme  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  infant  alternative  energy 
industry  will  be  acceptable  to  those 
members  representing  the  House. # 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficits  project- 
ed by  President  Reagan  over  the  next 
3  years. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  the  griev- 
ous error  which  we  would  make  by  re- 
jecting the  opportunity  now  before  us. 
In  1982.  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  united  in  this  House  to 
pass  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982.  The  1982  act 
undid  some  of  the  economic  damage 
done  by  the  1981  tax  bills  enormous 
revenue  losses. 

When  the  House  considered  the 
budget  resolution  last  week,  it  rejected 
a  very  sensible  budget  alternative  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor  which  would 
provide  for  deficit  reductions  going 
beyond  those  resulting  from  the  tax 
bill  now  on  the  floor. 

The  issue,  however,  is  not  whether  I 
or  any  of  us  believe  this  bill  is  perfect, 
or  whether  it  is  the  best  bill  which 
could  have  been  brought  to  the  floor. 
Rather,  the  issue  is  whether  this  coun- 
try will  be  better  off  if  we  enact  this 
bill  rather  than  delaying  action  on 
deficit  reduction  any  further. 

I  believe  that  deficit  reduction  can- 
not wait.  This  bill  is  an  important  part 
of  that  process.  Tomorrow,  we  consid- 
er reductions  in  domestic  spending. 
Soon,  I  hope,  this  House  will  vote  for 
sub.stantial  reductions  in  President 
Reagan's  bloated  military  budget. 

The  enactment  of  tax  legislation 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  legisla- 
tion is  a  product  of  compromise.  It 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  pass 
meaningful  tax  reform  if  each  sepa- 
rate provision  had  to  be  voted  upon 
separately. 

I  do  not  like  the  bills  restrictions  on 
industrial  development  bonds.  In  No- 
vember. I  voted  against  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  the 
original  version  of  H.R.  4170.  I  did  so 
because  too  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
revenue  provisions  fell  on  States  and 
municipalities  using  the  bonds.  I  voted 
against  the  rule  because  I  did  not  like 
the  manner  in  which  the  tax  bill  was 
being  rushed  through  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

Since  that  time,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  sent  to  the 
floor  a  far  better,  more  comprehensive 
tax  reform  legislation.  It  will  raise  $47 
billion  in  revenues  over  the  next  3 
years— far  more  than  the  S8  billion  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  last  fall. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  im- 
proved somewhat  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  IDE's.  The  original  legislation 
reported  last  fall  exempted  only  multi- 
family  housing  from  the  per  capita 
volume  cap.  Under  the  current  legisla- 


tion, IDE's  used  to  finance  public  fa- 
cilities, such  as  convention  or  trade 
show  centers,  airports,  docks,  wharves, 
and  certain  mass  transit  facilities  are 
also  exempt  from  the  volume  cap.  I 
still  oppose  the  volume  cap  which  will 
severely  restrict  economic  develop- 
ment in  many  small  cities.  On  balance, 
however.  I  support  H.R.  4170.  and  I  do 
so  convinced  that  the  Nation  will  be 
the  better  for  its  enactment. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  I  supported  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
like  closed  rules;  I  voted  against  rules 
on  three  major  bills  last  year  because 
of  my  opposition  to  their  closed  or 
modified  closed  rules. 

I  voted  for  this  rule  today  because  to 
kill  the  rule  today  would  be  to  kill  the 
bill  for  good.  Unlike  last  November, 
when  defeating  the  rule  actually  re- 
sulted in  the  better  bill  before  us 
today,  time  is  running  on  the  98th 
Congress. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  vote  on  the 
tax  alternative  developed  by  the 
Democratic  study  group  to  reduce 
deficits  even  further— and  to  close  a 
number  of  major  loopholes  in  tax  law. 
I  would  have  preferred  an  opportunity 
to  amend  the  section  on  IDE's. 

We  will  not  have  those  opportunities 
now— which  is  regrettable. 

But.  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
cut  the  deficit.  We  do  have  the  chance 
to  take  another  step  in  undoing  the 
economic  damage  done  by  the  1981  tax 
act.  We  can  pass  the  much  needed 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  life  insurance  companies 
in  title  II  of  the  bill. 

In  1982.  I  supported  President  Rea- 
gan's Tax  Equity  Reform  Act.  because 
that  legislation  was  in  our  national  in- 
terest. In  that  same  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship. I  urge  a  .strong  bipartisan 
vote  for  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 
and  I  urge  President  Reagan  to  sign  it 
when  presented  to  him.» 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  for  this  deficit  reducing 
measure,  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  This  legislation,  with  its 
many  provisions,  has  some  highly  ben- 
eficial items  such  as  those  which  seek 
to  reform  and  to  insert  more  equity 
into  the  tax  system.  However,  it  also 
includes  a  provision  which  still  con- 
cerns me.  namely,  the  cap  which 
would  be  placed  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds. 

The  actions  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  budget  last  week  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  tax  measure  and  the 
budget  reconciliation  we  will  soon  con- 
sider should  make  it  apparent  that 
this  Congress  is  serious  about  reducing 
the  budget  deficit.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
gress is  taking  a  prudent  approach  to 
this  business  by  insuring  that  it  is 
done  in  a  fair  and  responsible  manner. 
For  example,  out  of  the  $49.2  billion 
in      revenue     enhancements     to     be 


achieved  over  the  period  of  fiscal  year 
1984  to  fiscal  year  1987  by  H.R.  4170, 
$21.4  billion  would  be  obtained 
through  a  tax  freeze.  Another  $16.8 
billion  would  be  provided  through  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  designed  to  limit  un- 
warranted tax  shelters  and  to  curb 
abuses  of  corporate  tax  laws  and  ac- 
counting procedures.  These  loopholes 
in  our  tax  system  are  a  great  concern 
to  those  who  have  contacted  me  in 
support  of  a  flat-tax  rate  system. 

Some  specific  provisions  with  which 
I  find  great  merit  include  those  which 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  tax  treatment  of  life  insurance 
companies  by  replacing  the  current 
system  with  a  simplified  structure 
using  rules  generally  similar  to  those 
applied  to  other  types  of  corporations. 
The  IRA  provision,  also,  is  highly  mer- 
itorious and  would  allow  an  individual 
to  contribute  an  additional  $1,750  per 
year  to  an  IRA  account  beyond  the 
current  $2,000  limit  without  being  sub- 
ject to  excise  taxes.  This  additional 
amount  would  also  not  be  included  as 
taxable  income  upon  withdrawal. 

This  legislation  would  ahso  extend 
for  5  years  the  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  issue  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  and  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram or  mortgage  credit  certificates 
that  would  provide  tax  credits  for  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  mortgage  interest 
payments  of  eligible  homeowners. 
Many  families  seeking  to  own  a  home 
will  undoubtedly  benefit  from  this 
provision. 

Another  commendable  element  of 
H.R.  4170  is  that  it  resolves  much  of 
the  uncertainty  and  inequity  in  the 
taxation  of  fringe  benefits. 

Finally,  I  am  greatly  relieved  that 
this  bill  contains  a  provision  I  have 
long  supported  to  change  certain  taxes 
on  the  motor  carrier  industry  imposed 
by  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982.  H.R.  4170  would 
modify  and  reduce  the  heavy  vehicle 
user  fee  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in 
July  but  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
tax  on  die.sel  fuel  used  in  vehicles 
weighing  more  than  10,000  pounds. 
This  provision  would  return  the  user 
funding  of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  with  only  a  small 
loss  of  revenues.  In  this  manner,  the 
system  is  more  equitable  and  would 
not  wreak  havoc  on  the  smaller  and  in- 
dependent segment  of  the  industry. 

My  major  problem  with  H.R.  4170 
remains  the  cap  it  would  place  on  the 
volume  of  industrial  development 
bonds  a  State  may  issue.  There  have 
been  many  instances  where  IDE's 
have  been  misused  in  a  manner  not  in 
the  public  interest.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  financing  of  low-income  rental 
housing,  airports,  mass  transit,  pollu- 
tion control,  sewage,  and  .solid  waste 
disposal  facilities  through  IDE's  has 
leaded  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

The  State's  cap  under  this  bill  would 
be    determined    by    multiplying    the 


State's  population  by  $150.  The  con- 
cern of  a  State  such  as  mine  is  that 
this  cap  may  restrict  the  availability 
of  low-cost  capital  during  a  period  of 
economic  recovery.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
an  effort  to  make  in  order  an  amend- 
ment to  modify  this  IDE  provision. 
Unfortunately,  such  an  amendment  is 
not  allowed  under  the  rule  for  H.R. 
4170. 

While  I  have  this  concern,  I  do  not 
believe  it  in  itself  is  reason  to  vote 
down  an  otherwise  fine  bill.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  has  as- 
sured me  that  based  on  actual  issuance 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1983,  the 
total  per  capita  annualized  volume  of 
■private  purpose"  bonds  issued  in 
West  Virginia  was  $50— only  30  per- 
cent of  the  $150  per  capita  limit  in 
H.R.  4170. 

Indeed,  while  not  endorsing  this  bill, 
the  West  'Virginia  Office  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development  has  in- 
formed me  that  my  State  would  be  eli- 
gible for  $300  million  in  IDE's  under 
the  bill.  With  respect  to  small  i.ssue 
bonds,  the  State  issued  $170  million 
worth  in  1980,  $227  million  in  1981, 
and  $171  million  in  1982.  So,  H.R.  4170 
leaves  West  Virginia  room  for  expan- 
sion and  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility. 
If,  by  .some  chance,  the  State's  1983 
volume  exceeds  the  cap,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  phase-in  period  with  com- 
pliance by  1985.  In  addition,  the  bill 
allows  a  State  to  carry  over  for  3 
years— 6  years  in  the  case  of  pollution 
control  facilities— bond  volume  au- 
thority in  order  to  finance  specific 
projects.  This  would  allow  a  State  to 
store-up  IDE  authority  to  use  in  fi- 
nancing larger  projects.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  H.R.  4170  will  force  a  State 
to  prioritize  projects  to  be  financed 
with  IDE's. 

Another  problem  I  have  with  this 
bill  is  its  provision  relating  to  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plans.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  the  credit  for  employer  con- 
tributions to  ESOP's  is  set  at  the  full 
amount  of  the  employer  contribution 
up  to  a  limit  of  0.5  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's total  payroll  to  be  increased 
to  0.75  percent  in  1985.  The  bill  would 
postpone  this  increase  until  1988. 
Frankly,  I  find  this  provision  to  be 
without  any  merit  whatsoever  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unfair  to  those  coura- 
geous and  struggling  employee-owned 
companies  such  as  Weirton  Steel  and 
the  Dean  Co.,  in  West  Virginia.  I  urge 
this  provision  be  deleted  during  the 
conference  on  this  bill  with  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  remarks  indi- 
cate. H.R.  4170  is  a  mixed  bag  of 
worms.  However,  on  the  whole  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  adopted  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  its  provisions  can  be 
modified  in  conference.* 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  bill  before 


us,  H.R.  4170.  Although  not  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation,  this  measure  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  that  are 
very  important  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
Nation's  housing  needs. 

The  Tax  Code  plays  a  critical  role  in 
our  Nation's  housing  policy.  We  have 
seen  how  powerful  tax  policy  is  in  di- 
recting investment  to  those  endeavors 
we.  as  a  society,  believe  are  valuable. 
Housing  has  always  been  one  of  those 
investments.  So  often  referred  to  as 
the  "American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship.  "  we  often  forget  that  this  cliche 
really  is  a  critical  thread  in  our  Na- 
tion's social  fabric.  By  owning  a  home, 
a  family  develops  a  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  neighborhood,  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  community,  both  of  which  en- 
hance our  society. 

The  advantages  we  provide  in  the 
Tax  Code  for  homeownership  are  in- 
cluded not  only  because  of  their  social 
value  but  also  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Incentives  for  home- 
ownership  translate  into  incentives  for 
homebuilding.  an  activity  which  has 
one  of  the  strongest  multiplier  effects 
on  our  economy.  Housing  construction 
means  jobs  for  people  who  work  in  any 
of  the  industries  that  produce  the 
more  than  3.000  indi\idual  compo- 
nents that  go  into  the  construction  of 
each  new  home. 

Equally  important  is  the  role  the 
Tax  Code  plays  in  directing  invest- 
ment into  multifamily  rental  housing 
development.  I  have  long  believed  that 
it  is  the  role  of  the  Government  to 
create  the  conditions  that  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  citizens.  One  such  need 
that  would  go  largely  unfulfilled  were 
it  not  for  tax  incentives  is  affordable 
rental  housing.  It  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to 
encourage  rental  housing  develop- 
ment, whether  it  be  through  direct 
lending  or  grant  programs  or  through 
tax  incentives.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  as  direct  expenditures  for 
low-income  rental  housing  decline,  we 
will  be  forced  to  rely  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  Tax  Code  to  meet  low- 
income  rental  housing  needs. 

SINGLE-FAMILY  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

I  am  pleased  that  the  tax  bill  before 
us  today  does  recognize  the  critical 
role  of  the  Tax  Code  in  housing  policy. 
In  particular,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  in  this  bill  is  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act. 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  this  program  expired.  It 
would  be  a  shame  for  the  expiration  to 
be  any  more  than  temporary,  for  the 
mortgage  bond  program  has  served 
our  Nation  well  by  making  the  dream 
of  homeownership  a  reality  to  about  1 
million  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

In  1983  alone,  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion in  single-family  mortgage  revenue 
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bonds  were  issued.  This  provided  af- 
fordable financing  for  about  220.000 
newly  constructed  and  existing  units. 
During  this  same  year,  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  mortgage  bonds  were  issued  in 
my  home  State  of  California,  provid- 
ing financing  for  over  12.000  first-time 
homeowners.  In  Orange  County. 
Calif.,  which  includes  my  district,  $277 
million  in  mortgage  bonds  were  issued 
in  the  3  years  of  the  program.  These 
funds  provided  below  market  mort- 
gage money  to  nearly  3,300  first-time 
home  buyers  each  of  whom  bought 
newly  constructed  homes. 

In  economic  terms,  mortgage  bonds 
have  a  countercyclical  impact  on  the 
housing  industry— an  industry  which 
often  determines  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  This  impact  can  be  im- 
pressive. 

During  1982,  when  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  country  was  experienc- 
ing the  worst  slump  since  World  War 
II,  the  mortgage  bond  program  provid- 
ed an  assured  source  of  home  financ- 
ing and  thus  a  stimulus  for  the  con- 
struction of  affordable  homes.  With- 
out a  guaranteed  source  of  financing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  buyers, 
builders  would  have  lacked  confidence 
to  build  any  new  homes  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  price  scale.  During  that 
year,  California  issued  $1.8  billion  in 
mortgage  bonds.  According  to  the 
California  Building  Industry  Associa- 
tion, these  bonds  produced  about 
17,700  new  units— about  15  percent  of 
the  State's  total  production  that  year. 
This  activity,  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  otherwise,  is  estimated  to 
have  generated  some  54.000  jobs  and 
about  $113  million  in  tax  revenues. 

The  flexibility  of  the  program  allows 
States  and  localities  to  tailor  housing 
finance  programs  for  a  multitude  of 
specific  needs,  including  passive  solar 
demonstrations  and  accessible  housing 
for  the  disabled.  The  flexibility  has 
also  allowed  States  and  localities  to 
creatively  couple  bond  money  with 
Other  funds  to  create  programs  that 
stretch  limited  dollars  even  further  to 
help  buyers  who  would  otherwise  be 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Because  of 
the  sound  and  innovative  management 
of  the  Orange  County  program,  some 
of  the  country's  bond  issues  were  able 
to  provide  mortgage  interest  rates  for 
homebuyers  that  were  even  less  than 
the  interest  rate  Orange  County  was 
paying  on  the  bonds. 

Housing  costs  in  my  district  are 
quite  high,  so  homeownership  is  out  of 
reach  for  most  of  my  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income constituents.  However, 
through  the  use  of  this  program. 
Orange  County  officials,  working  with 
local  builders  and  developers,  were 
able  to  make  homeownership  possible 
for  thousands  of  these  families.  Spe- 
cifically, one-third  of  the  homebuyers 
participating  in  the  program  had  in- 
comes at  or  below  80  percent  of  area 
median  income,  one-third  had  income 


between  80  and  100  percent  of  area 
median  income,  and  one-third  had  in- 
comes between  100  and  120  percent  of 
area  median  income. 

Mortgage  bonds  are  cost-effective. 
They  serve  a  vital  countercyclical  role 
which  results  in  U.S.  Treasury  reve- 
nues. It  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  Federal  tax  revenues  lost 
through  the  mortgage  bond  program 
would  have  found  their  way  into  Fed- 
eral coffers  had  the  program  not  exist- 
ed. To  make  such  a  statement  would 
assume  that  investors  are  of  such  poor 
intelligence  as  to  be  unable  to  find  an 
alternative  tax-sheltered  investment. 
Rather,  should  the  program  be  perma- 
nently terminated,  one  would  expect 
that  investors  would  find  some  other 
source  of  tax  shelter,  a  scenario  which 
would  deprive  housing  of  a  critical 
source  of  financing. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  mort- 
gage bonds.  Through  the  rest  of  the 
1980s  the  maturing  baby-boom  gen- 
eration is  expected  to  push  the  rate  of 
household  formation  to  new  levels. 
Bond  financing  is  critical  to  the  af- 
fordability  of  homes  for  these  new 
families. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  Tom  Downey. 
in  leading  the  way  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  program.  His  bill,  H.R. 
1176,  began  in  1983  with  the  support 
of  only  a  handful  of  Members,  expand- 
ed to  an  impressive  list  of  over  300  co- 
sponsors,  and  now  has  been  included 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
part  of  H.R.  4170. 

MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  BONDS 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  4170 
makes  a  number  of  special  provisions 
for  multifamily  rental  housing  fi- 
nanced through  the  u.se  of  industrial 
development  bonds.  As  originally  pro- 
posed, the  bill  would  have  precluded 
the  use  of  IDE's  for  multifamily  rental 
housing  development. 

The  most  egregious  provisions  were 
those  to  subject  multifamily  rental 
housing  to  the  State  volume  cap  and 
to  impose  the  lower  single  family  arbi- 
trage limit  on  multifamily  housing 
bonds.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  elimi- 
nated these  provisions. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  bond 
proceeds  for  purchase  of  land  and  ex- 
isting facilities  do  concern  me.  Land  is 
a  legitimate  cost  in  any  housing  devel- 
opment. Those  areas  of  the  country 
where  land  costs  are  high  should  not 
be  penalized.  The  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting facilities— whether  it  be  moder- 
ate or  substantial  rehabilitation— must 
be  encouraged  by  our  Tax  Code  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  existing 
housing  stock.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  made  some  modifi- 
cations in  both  the  land  and  existing 
facilities  provisions,  and  hope  that  the 
final  agreement  of  House  and  Senate 
conferees  will  properly  address  these 
two  issues. 


I  am  concerned  about  the  potential 
impact  of  the  proposed  IDB  restric- 
tions on  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  needed  economic  de- 
velopment. It  is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees will  craft  a  final  agreement 
which  assures  that  sound  economic  de- 
velopment programs  may  utilize  for 
IDB  financing. 

HOUSING  DEPRECIATION 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  bill  does  not 
make  any  changes  in  the  15-year  de- 
preciation for  residential  structures. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
acted  wisely  in  making  no  changes  in 
current  depreciation  rules. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  proposed  to  increase  the  cost  re- 
covery period  to  20  years  for  all  struc- 
tures. Such  a  change  in  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system  (ACRS) 
would  cripple  critically  needed  invest- 
ment in  housing. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  proposed  this 
change  as  part  of  its  effort  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit,  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  change 
would  more  than  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits. It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  first  years  after  enactment,  a  20- 
year  recovery  period  for  structures 
would  annually  reduce  commercial 
and  residential  investment  by  $8  bil- 
lion, reduce  gross  national  product  by 
$16  billion  and  cause  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 400,000  jobs,  primarily  in  the 
construction  industries. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  hold 
strongly  to  its  position  of  no  change  in 
ACRS.  A  change  in  the  15-year  recov- 
ery period  would  be  extremely  unwise. 

HOME  BUYER  BONDS 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  an  innovative 
mechanism  in  the  delivery  of  mort- 
gage money  to  home  buyers;  Home 
buyer  bonds  or  builder  bonds. 
Through  this  innovative  technique, 
builders  are  able  to  obtain  direct 
access  to  the  .secondary  mortgage 
market,  lower  their  costs  and  pass 
these  savings  on  to  home  buyers  in  the 
form  of  lower  mortgage  interest  rates. 
The  builder  must  use  a  finance  subsid- 
iary of  some  sort— such  as  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  partnership— in  order  to 
make  use  of  this  mechanism. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  tax  bill 
inadvertently  jeopardizes  the  use  of 
home  buyer  bonds  by  small  builders 
who  use  a  partnership  subsidiary.  Sec- 
tion 73  of  the  bill  contains  partnership 
changes  designed  to  prevent  use  of  a 
partnership  as  a  means  of  avoiding  tax 
on  a  transaction  which  would  other- 
wise require  taxation.  Although  I  have 
no  objection  to  tightening  this  provi- 
sion for  certain  circumstances.  I  am 
concerned  that  it  was  drafted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  overlook  the  implications 
for  home  buyer  bonds.  It  is  my  hope 


that  this  drafting  oversight  can  be  re- 
solved in  conference. 

HOUSING  TAX  POLICY 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  this  measure.  As  troubled  as  I  am 
about  raising  taxes  to  the  extent  this 
bill  proposes,  I  recognize  the  need  for 
this  legislation  in  order  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

By  passing  this  legislation  we  are 
making  lax  and  budget  policy— we  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  unacceptable  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits.  However,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
also  setting  housing  policy.  Each  of 
the  items  I  have  mentioned  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  ability  of  our 
Nation's  citizens  to  find  affordable 
rental  housing  or  to  realize  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  homeownership.  Each  of 
these  policies  has  the  potential  to 
affect  the  health  of  the  housing  indus- 
try and  thus  our  economy  in  general.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  who  will  be 
conferees  with  the  Senate  to  keep 
these  thoughts  in  mind  as  they  work 
to  reach  a  final  agreement  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984. 

I  thank  the  chairman.* 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  buried  within  a  1,000-page 
document— the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1983— there  are  several  provisions 
which  will  do  severe  harm  to  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  develop  domestic  oil 
and  gas  reserves. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  provisions 
which  put  a  freeze  on  the  reduction  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  and  a  second 
provision  which  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  provide  investment  money  for 
the  independent  producer. 

Under  current  law.  the  windfall 
profits  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil  is 
scheduled  to  decline  to  25  percent  in 
1983.  22.5  percent  in  1984,  20  percent 
in  1985,  and  15  percent  in  1986  and 
subsequent  years.  The  House  bill 
freezes  the  rate  at  25  percent  through 
1987— another  good  example  that  once 
the  Federal  Government  begins  to 
take  revenue  from  the  private  sector, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop. 

Many  independents,  who  do  the  ma- 
jority of  new  field  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States,  rely 
heavily  on  expenses  that  are  paid  in  1 
year  for  costs  to  be  incurred  in  a  sub- 
sequent year.  I  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee that  many  tax  shelter  abuses  have 
occurred;  however,  prepayment  of  ex- 
penses in  the  energy  industry  is  a 
legitimate,  historical  method  of  ob- 
taining funds  to  further  the  search  for 
oil  and  gas  reserves. 

As  I  read  these  provisions,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  recent  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve.  Mr. 
Shultz  said  there  is  "a  real  possibility  " 
that  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq 
could  lead  to  a  closing  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Our  Nation's  crude  oil  supply  re- 
mains very  fragile,  and  is  significantly 


impacted  by  political  events  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Our  security  is  de- 
pendent on  a  healthy,  productive 
energy  sector  in  this  country. 

Yet,  it  seems  that  at  every  opportu- 
nity the  Congress  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  explore  and  develop  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  The  energy  industry  is  al- 
ready heavily  taxed.  The  windfall 
profits  tax  alone  in  the  last  3  years 
has  brought  in  from  producing  compa- 
nies and  royalty  owners  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion. In  Oklahoma,  gross  production 
and  other  severance  taxes  paid  to  the 
State  reached  $744.9  million  in  1982, 
an  increase  of  1,000  percent  since  1973. 
In  the  period  between  1953  and  1982, 
oil  companies  paid  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nearly  $59  billion  as  the 
result  of  bonus  payments  and  royalties 
from  offshore  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. 

Oil  companies  are  already  taxed  at 
virtually  every  level  of  operation.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  in  H.R.  4170  are 
wrong  and  will  serve  to  further  inhibit 
U.S.  efforts  to  reach  national  energy 
independence.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today  a 
revenue-raising  proposal  which  puts 
teeth  into  the  tentative  budget  we 
pas-sed  last  week  calling  for  $50  billion 
in  additional  taxes  over  the  next  3 
years.  Tax  increases  are  never  pleas- 
ant, particularly  in  an  election  year, 
because  it  requires  hard  decisions— de- 
cisions in  which  someone  pays. 

We  could,  if  we  choose,  do  the  expe- 
dient thing  and  wait  until  next  year, 
but  that  would  be  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibilities. And  a  major  responsibil- 
ity it  is.  We  must,  if  we  arc  to  foster 
continued  prosperity,  make  inroads 
into  our  rising  Federal  deficits.  These 
deficits  could  edge  out  the  available 
credit,  raise  interest  rates,  and  abort 
our  recovery.  And  without  a  sustained 
recovery,  our  deficits  will  continue  to 
rise— beginning  the  cycle  again. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  modest  in 
comparison  to  the  problem.  It  would 
raise  revenues  by  $50  billion  over  3 
years,  but  almost  half— $21.4  billion- 
would  be  generated  by  a  "tax  freeze." 
The  freeze  would  temporarily  roll 
back  certain  tax  reductions  that  took 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  delay  or  repeal  additional  tax  cuts 
scheduled  to  take  effect  over  3  years. 

A  total  of  11  scheduled  tax  reduc- 
tions would  be  affected  by  the  freeze. 
Of  these,  nine  would  be  delayed,  gen- 
erally until  1988.  Another  tax  reduc- 
tion—the net  interest  exclusion  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  in  1985— would  be 
repealed;  yet  another— a  cut  in  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes— would  be  re- 
duced but  allowed  to  take  place  on 
schedule.  The  bill  would  also  increase 
the  excise  tax  on  liquor  in  order  to 
offset  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
the  reduction  in  the  cigarette  excise 
tax. 


Most  of  the  tax  reductions  that 
would  be  delayed  or  repealed  by  the 
tax  freeze  were  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
That  legislation  was  enacted  after  a 
severe  "bidding  war"  which  distorted 
an  attempt  to  relieve  individual  tax- 
payers and  so  severely  reduced  reve- 
nues from  all  segments  that  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  our  present  budget- 
ary dilemma.  These  delays  would,  in 
part,  offset  our  previous  actions. 

Another  major  portion  of  this  bill  is 
designed  to  limit  unwarranted  tax 
shelters  and  curb  abuses  of  corporate 
tax  laws  and  accounting  procedures. 
Many  of  these  provisions  are  similar  to 
proposals  made  in  President  Reagan's 
February  budget.  Together,  the  anti- 
tax  shelter/antiabuse  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  expected  to  raise  a  total  of 
$16.8  billion  in  additional  revenues 
over  the  4-year  period  from  fiscal  year 
1984  through  fiscal  year  1987. 

Two  provisions  in  the  bill  which  ad- 
versely affect  my  own  district  are  re- 
strictions on  leasing  by  tax-exempt  en- 
tities and  restrictions  in  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  (IDB's). 
While  I  understand  the  need  to  curb 
abuses,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
committee  set  an  arbitrary  date  of 
May  23,  1983,  to  prohibit  this  proce- 
dure. Even  though  there  are  transition 
rules,  the  time  and  money  spent  by 
some  communities  to  examine  what 
was  then  a  legitimate  opportunity 
must  now  be  absorbed  by  local  taxpay- 
ers without  results.  The  city  of  River- 
side, for  example,  did  forgo  the  use  of 
a  consultant  and,  instead,  used  its  own 
resources  to  examine  the  then-legiti- 
mate potential.  Because  the  city  fell 
outside  the  arbitrary  deadline,  and  be- 
cause it  did  not  hire  a  consultant,  it 
does  not  qualify  under  the  transition 
rules.  I  understand  the  committee's 
concern  for  both  a  need  to  eliminate 
loopholes  and  abuses,  and  to  reduce 
our  deficit,  but  Riverside  should  be 
commended,  not  punished,  for  at- 
tempting to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  fi- 
nancial burden  on  its  residents. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial 
measure  of  this  bill  is  the  restriction 
on  industrial  development  bonds 
(IDB's).  There  is  not  a  district  in  this 
country  which  is  not  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  restrictions  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  recommended. 
State  and  local  governments  have  tra- 
ditionally used  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  public  projects  such 
as  schools,  roads,  and  the  public  debt. 
In  the  1930's.  however.  State  and  local 
governments  began  to  issue  bonds  to 
finance  private  business  activities.  The 
use  of  such  private  purpose  bonds  re- 
mained relatively  limited,  but  by  1982. 
$44  billion  of  the  $85.1  billion  in  Slate 
and  local  borrowing  went  to  private- 
purpose  bonds.  According  to  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee,  under  current  law, 
private-purpose  bonds  will  result  in  a 
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revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
$10.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$34.6  billion  between  fiscal  year  1984 
through  fiscal  year  1986. 

This  legislation  places  a  cap  on  the 
total  volume  of  IDE's  and  student  loan 
bonds  that  a  State  and  its  local  gov- 
ernments may  issue.  A  State's  cap 
would  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  State's  population  by  $150.  Under 
the  bill.  IDE's  used  to  finance  multi- 
family  residential  rental  housing  are 
exempt  from  the  volume  cap.  as  are 
IDE's  used  to  finance  convention  or 
trade  show  facilities,  airports,  docks, 
wharves,  and  certain  mass  commuting 
facilities,  if  those  facilities  are  owned 
for  tax  purposes  by  a  State  or  local 
entity. 

I  have  many  reservations  about  the 
proposed  restrictions,  but  I  also  feel 
that,  considering  our  limited  re- 
sources, priorities  for  tax-exempt 
bonds  should  be  given  to  State  and 
local  governments,  allowing  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  find  more  traditional  fi- 
nancing. It  is  not  an  easy  choice  to 
make.  Private  sector  investment  is  no 
less  beneficial  than  investments  made 
by  governmental  entities.  Eut  many 
times,  the  private  sector  has  alterna- 
tives not  available  to  the  public  sector 
because  it  must  be  accountable  to  its 
taxpayers. 

As  my  fellow  colleagues  will  ac- 
knowledge, tax  reductions  are  far 
easier  than  tax  increases.  Tax  in- 
creases require  a  fortitude  many  of  us 
would  rather  not  exhibit  in  an  election 
year.  But  we  sought  these  jobs,  not  for 
individual  glory,  but  with  an  under- 
standing that  certain  responsibilities, 
certain  decisions,  would  be  ours  to 
make.  I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  reject 
this  bill  because  one  or  two  items  are 
not  to  your  liking,  but  to  accept  this 
package  as  a  means  to  reduce  our  esca- 
lating deficit,  and  to  keep  our  perilous 
economy  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Thank  you.» 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  clarion  call  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  Congress  to  reduce  the 
staggering  Federal  deficits  which  are 
projected  to  be  $200  billion  through- 
out the  decade,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984. 

This  was  a  difficult  decision  for  me 
because,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  restrictions  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  contained 
in  title  VII  of  this  bill.  The  effects  of 
the  devastating  recession  of  the  past  2 
years  still  linger  in  my  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  State  of  Ohio  where  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  are  a 
proven  means  of  encouraging  develop- 
ment, increasing  jobs,  and  promoting 
economic  growth. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  I 
can  attest  to  the  detrimental  impact 
the  deficit  is  having  on  interest  rates, 
housing     investment,     and    economic 


growth.  Without  doubt,  the  deficit  is 
the  greatest  economic  problem  con- 
fronting this  Nation.  Failure  to  act  in 
a  bipartisan  manner  on  a  balanced 
program  of  spending  cuts  and  revenue 
increases  will  only  move  us  closer  to 
the  frightful  economic  consequences 
which  most  surely  await  if  the  deficit 
is  not  reduced.  The  area  of  the  defense 
budget  can  no  longer  be  a  sacred  cow 
in  the  budget;  we  should  emphasize 
the  quality  of  defense,  not  the  quanti- 
ty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.» 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  gentleman  takes  a  back  .seat  to  no 
one  when  it  comes  to  the  need  for 
fiscal  conservatism  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Unlike  many  of  those  born-again 
budget  watchdogs  we  have  heard 
today,  I  voted  for  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
I  was  proud  to  cosponsor.  I  also  voted 
for  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  cuts  of 
1981. 

Eut  I  cannot  vole  for  H.R.  4170,  I 
cannot  vote  to  raise  taxes  with  this 
bill.  Based  on  past  experience.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  never  see  the  prom- 
ised spending  reductions  that  are  sup- 
posed to  go  along  with  these  tax  in- 
creases as  a  unified  deficit  reduction 
package.  In  other  words,  we  are  vainly 
trying  to  balance  the  budget  by  raising 
taxes  instead  of  by  reducing  spending. 

In  1982.  we  were  promised  $3  in 
spending  cuts  for  each  $1  in  tax  in- 
creases. What  we  got  instead  of  that 
was  $1.67  in  spending  increases  for 
each  dollar  in  tax  hikes.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  budget  process 
and  budget  reconciliation  do  not  deliv- 
er actual  spending  cuts— only  empty 
promises. 

Even  the  promises  are  flawed.  The 
budget  that  recently  passed  this 
House  over  my  opposing  vote  calls  for 
spending  reductions  to  come  out  of  the 
hide  of  defense  without  equal  atten- 
tion to  deficit  social  spending  and  enti- 
tlements. It  is  simply  not  a  balanced 
approach  to  call  for  $95  billion  in  de- 
fense cuts  and  only  $18  billion  in  social 
spending  reductions  as  a  fair  trade  for 
$48  billion  in  tax  increases.  Thanks, 
but  no  thanks. 

Real  defense  spending  declined  by 
almost  one-fourth  of  its  1970  level 
during  the  last  half  of  the  1970's,  from 
$90.1  billion  constant  1972  dollars  to 
an  average  of  $68.3  billion  constant 
1972  dollars  for  the  years  1976-79.  We 
cannot  afford  to  return  to  that  trend 
now  as  called  for  in  this  so-called  defi- 
cit reduction  package.  Our  national  se- 
curity would  be  severely  jeopardized. 

And  I  believe  our  economic  security 
is  equally  jeopardized  by  these  calls 
for  higher  taxes,  which  ignore  the  fact 
that  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
doubled  in  nominal  terms  between 
1976  and  1981  as  did  individual  income 
taxes.   Deficits  persisted   because  the 


congressional  leadership  of  this  body 
applied  all  those  new  revenues  to  new 
spending.  In  short,  tax  increases 
remove  the  pressure  for  spending  cuts 
and  lead  to  more  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  rolls  back 
the  progress  we  made  for  taxpayers  in 
the  President's  1981  tax  cut  bill  in  the 
areas  of  inheritance  tax.  interest 
income  exclusions,  small  business  de- 
ductions, and  others.  We  undo  the 
good  we  did.  That  is  a  mistake,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  the 
House  has  already  passed  the  1984 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  H.R.  4169. 
which  cuts  spending  by  only  $10  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  years  1984-86.  Taken 
together  with  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
4170,  the  result  is  $5  in  tax  increases 
for  every  $1  in  spending  cuts.  That  is 
15  times  worse  than  the  3-to-l  ratio  of 
spending  cuts  for  tax  increases  prom- 
ised, but  not  delivered,  in  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  deal  with  the 
deficit  by  cutting  spending,  and  we  can 
cut  spending.  I  voted  for  the  Danne- 
meyer/Grace  Commission  1985  budget 
bill  amendment  last  week.  It  would 
have  reduced  deficits  $206  billion  over 
the  next  3  years  while  calling  for  only 
$7  billion  in  tax  increases.  I  am  also 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  grant  the 
President  a  line-item  veto  power  which 
would  allow  him  to  veto  specific  items 
of  wasteful  spending  contained  in  oth- 
erwise good  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  H.R. 
4170.  It  raises  taxes  by  $49  billion  over 
4  years.  $92  billion  over  6  years.  But  it 
will  do  nothing  to  reduce  our  deficits, 
unless  we  show  some  inclination  to 
bring  runaway  spending  policies  under 
control. • 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
provision  in  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  which  provides  relief  to 
the  trucking  industry  from  burden- 
some taxes  while  assuring  adequate 
revenues  to  maintain  and  improve  U.S. 
highways.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  ex- 
press my  disappointment,  however, 
that  this  important  measure  is  includ- 
ed in  legislation  that  increases  taxes 
and  threatens  economic  growth. 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
the  needed  repair  of  our  Nations 
highways  and  bridges.  Yet,  this  legisla- 
tion placed  an  unfair  burden  on  a 
trucking  industry  that  was  already  ex- 
periencing economic  hardship.  Faced 
with  an  economic  slump  that  began  in 
1979  and  the  instability  caused  by  de- 
regulation which  started  in  1980. 
American  truckers  needed  relief.  I. 
therefore,  cosponsored  H.R.  2124,  leg- 
islation which  repeals  the  heavy  vehi- 
cle use  tax  and  replaces  this  tax  with  a 
five-cents-per-gallon  tax  on  die.sel  fuel. 
This  legislation  gained  widespread 
support  in  the  Congress  but  no  action 


was  taken.  A  compromise  was  recently 
reached. 

The  compromise  plan  contained  in 
H.R.  4170  addresses  the  concerns  of 
the  trucking  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  measure 
goes  a  long  way  in  affording  truckers 
the  fair  treatment  they  deserve. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  those 
individuals  who  have  joined  the  fight 
to  protect  our  truckers  from  inequita- 
ble taxes,  but  must  express  my  grave 
concern  that  this  needed  provision  is 
contained  in  a  tax  package  that  is 
questionable. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  title  II  of  H.R.  4170.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  which  relates  to  the  tax- 
ation of  life  insurance  companies. 

Life  insurance  companies  are  vital  to 
our  Nation's  economic  well-being. 
800.000  Americans  are  employed  in 
this  industry.  These  companies  con- 
tribute an  incredible  $65  billion  annu- 
ally to  our  long-term  capital  base;  160 
million  Americans  turn  to  life  insur- 
ance companies  for  help  in  planning 
their  long-term  financial  security. 

One  would  expect  that  with  such  im- 
pressive economic  contributions  to  this 
country.  Congress  would  be  eager  to 
answer  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  tax 
laws  under  which  the  companies  oper- 
ate do  not  expire.  However,  Congress 
has  inexcuseably  neglected  this  vital 
industry.  It  failed  to  enact  new  tax 
rules  before  the  old  ones  expired.  The 
stop-gap  tax  rules  enacted  in  1982  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1983,  without 
any  new-  provisions  to  take  their  place. 
This  neglect  has  led  to  tremendous  fi- 
nancial uncertainty  for  life  insurance 
companies. 

Now  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  come  forward 
with  legislation  which  would  provide 
these  tax  rules,  it  is  tied  to  a  $100  bil- 
lion 5-year  tax  increase  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  truely  unfortunate. 
In  short.  I  strongly  support  the  life  in- 
surance tax  provisions  but  reserve 
judgment  on  a  bill  which  also  contains 
tax  increases  that  could  threaten  the 
Nation's  economic  progress.* 
•  Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  difficult  bill  to  oppose,  because  it  in- 
corporates several  measures  which  I 
support,  and  in  two  instances  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  achieve. 

I  have  been  a  vocal  and  active  sup- 
porter of  extension  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  authority.  I  have  seen  the 
success  of  this  program  in  permitting 
home  ownership  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families,  and  I  am  impressed.  I 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  this  before  the  House  so  that  it 
might  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

I  have  also  supported  reform  of  the 
heavy  truck  use  tax,  and  have. spon- 
sored legislation  to  reform  present 
provisions. 

And  I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  restructuring  taxation 
on  life  insurance  companies. 


There  are  other  elements  in  the  bill 
worthy  of  support  as  well. 

Eut  if  it  is  difficult  to  oppose  some 
elements,  it  is  impossible  to  support 
the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

This  bill  will  result  in  an  additional 
flow  of  funds  through  the  Treasury  of 
some  $49  billion  through  1987.  This 
money  will  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  let  alone  the  national  debt.  In- 
stead, these  funds  will  be  funneled 
through  Federal  hands,  and  right  back 
out. 

I  cannot  support  still  one  more  raid 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  feed 
the  addiction  of  a  Congress  hooked  on 
spending.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
4170. 

I  had  difficulty  arriving  at  my  deci- 
sion to  oppose  this  bill  because  it  con- 
tains many  important  provisions.  But 
in  the  final  analysis.  H.R.  4170  will 
have  a  decidedly  negative  impact  on 
small  businesses,  cities,  and  the  gener- 
al health  of  the  economy.  Without  the 
opportunity  to  freely  debate  contro- 
versial portions  of  the  bill  and  offer 
amendments  where  necessary.  I 
cannot  support  it. 

At  the  outset.  I  must  say  that  I 
strongly  endorse  the  extension  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  They  are  a 
vital  and  necessary  tool  for  promoting 
homeownership  and  a  healthy  econo- 
my, and  I  would  gladly  support  MREs 
in  any  legislative  vehicle  other  than 
H.R. 4170. 

I  also  support  those  provisions  of 
H.R.  4170  that  permanently  protect 
fringe  benefits  from  taxation  and  that 
make  sensible  and  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  the  highway  use  tax.  I  am  co- 
spon.sor  of  legislation  that  promotes 
both  of  these  important  modifications 
in  the  Tax  Code. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  that  I  recognize 
the  difficult  position  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  in  and  understand  their  dire 
need  for  a  new  Tax  Code.  I  know  they 
have  worked  long  and  hard  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  devel- 
op a  workable  Tax  Code,  and  support 
the  compromise  they  have  established. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  support  these 
provisions  of  the  bill,  I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  H.R.  4170's  restrictions  on 
industrial  development  bonds.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  hasty  and  unfortunate 
provision  of  the  bill.  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  congress  enacted  serious  and 
far-reaching  restrictions  on  IDE's  in 
passing  TEFRA.  Tho.se  restrictions 
eliminated  many  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  IDE's  and  called  for  mandatory  re- 
porting reqirements  so  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  Congress  could 
further  study  their  use.  H.R.  4170  dra- 
matically restricts  the  use  of  IDE's 
without  the  benefit  of  these  studies 
and  without  permitting  sufficient  time 
to  elapse  so  that  the  impact  of  the 
TEFRA  restrictions  can  be  properly 
evaluated. 


More  important,  by  placing  a  com- 
prehensive volume  cap  of  $150  per 
capita,  this  bill  pits  legitimate  public 
projects  against  one  another,  as  well 
as  regions  versus  regions.  It  potential- 
ly denies  thousands  of  small  cities  and 
municipalities  across  the  Nation  the 
means  to  carry  out  badly  needed  eco- 
nomic revitalization  and  development. 

Last,  I  find  it  unfortunate  that  this 
bill  has  been  made  retroactive  to  last 
year.  As  such,  it  has  already  jeopard- 
ized worthwhile  projects  that  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  planning.  They  may 
eventually  be  completed,  but  the 
delays  already  experienced  will  result 
in  significantly  higher  costs. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  those  provisions 
of  H.R.  4170  that  delay  important  tax 
relief  enacted  in  1981  as  part  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  The 
worst  of  these  include: 

Plans  to  delay  the  expensing  of  busi- 
ness personal  property  for  4  years. 
This  will  hurt  millions  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  raising  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment: 

Plans  to  delay  the  top  estate  and  gift 
tax  rate  from  60  to  50  percent  for  4 
years.  This  will  result  in  as  much  as  a 
20-percent  tax  increase  for  owners  of 
family  farms  and  small  businesses  who 
hope  to  pass  their  family  businesses 
on  to  their  children. 

By  delaying  the  liberalization  of  the 
foreign  earned  income  exclusion  for  4 
years.  H.R.  4170  would  effectively  put 
a  tax  on  hiring  Americans  to  work 
abroad.  This  can  only  limit  our  ability 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  and 
result  in  even  higher  trade  deficits. 

Delaying  the  reduction  in  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  newly  discovered  oil 
will  penalize  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  new  oil  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  questionable  move  at  any- 
time, but  no  more  so  than  now.  when 
turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  makes  oil 
self-sufficiency  a  national  priority. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  again  that  I  regret  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port such  important  tax  reform  provi- 
sions as  the  extension  of  mortage  reve- 
nue bonds,  a  new  Tax  Code  for  the  in- 
surance industry  and  permanent  pro- 
tection of  fringe  benefits  form  tax- 
ation. 

I  believe  we  cannot,  however,  de- 
prive our  cities  of  such  an  important 
tool  for  redevelopment  and  revitaliza- 
tion as  IDE's  by  instituting  a  compre- 
hensive and  retroactive  volume  cap. 
Likewise,  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  endan- 
ger the  strong  economic  upturn  of  the 
past  year-and-a-half  by  delaying  those 
provisions  of  the  ERTA  reforms  that 
are  still  vitally  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
defeating  this  bill.» 
•  Mr.    ROYEAL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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raise  an  issue  of  local  concern  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  a 
number  of  our  California  and  Arizona 
municipalities  regarding  provisions  in 
section  722  of  H.R.  4170.  Sometimes  it 
takes  time  for  the  smoke  to  clear  after 
lengthy  work  in  our  committees,  and 
sometimes,  unknowingly,  we  create  ob- 
stacles for  our  infrastructure  projects 
which  require  remedy.  Well,  I  believe  I 
found  such  a  project  in  the  Mead- 
Phoenix  transmission  line  project 
which  appears  to  have  been  struck  a 
blow  by  section  722  of  the  bill. 

The  Mead-Phoenix  transmission  line 
project  is  a  joint  participation  of  a 
number  of  California  and  Arizona  mu- 
nicipalities including  the  California 
cities  of  Los  Angeles.  Anaheim.  Azusa. 
Banning.  Burbank.  Colton.  Glendale. 
Pasadena.  Riverside,  Vernon,  Santa 
Clara,  Redding,  the  Modesto  irrigation 
district,  as  well  as  the  Salt  River 
project  agricultural  improvement  and 
power  district  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
the  Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion—Western— of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

The  legal  issue  related  is  whether  or 
not  the  participation  of  Western  in 
this  project  constitutes  an  indirect 
guarantee  of  any  tax-exempt  bonds 
that  would  be  issued  to  finance  it.  Sec- 
tion 722  of  the  bill  would  deny  tax-ex- 
emption of  interest  on  obligations  of 
political  subdivisions  if  such  obliga- 
tions are  federally  guaranteed.  Under 
section  722.  an  obligation  is  federally 
guaranteed  if,  among  other  thing.s: 

(C)  The  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
on  such  obligation  is  otherwise  indirectly 
guaranteed— in  whole  or  in  part— by  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  municipalities  in- 
volved, a  significant  factor  in  the  fi- 
nancial feasibility  of  a  project  such  as 
the  Mead-Phoenix  project  is  the  avail- 
ability to  them  of  lower  cost  tax- 
exempt  financing.  Without  a  doubt, 
there  is  now  a  legal  cloud  hovering 
over  this  project. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  our  desire  to  give 
a  death  blow  to  a  good  project.  This 
project  is  a  high-voltage  direct  current 
transmission  line  between  the  Hoover 
Dam  area  and  the  Phoenix  area  which 
will  enable  these  municipalities  to 
make  economic  energy  purchases  and 
transfers  between  the  two  States 
through  increased  transmission  capac- 
ity as  well  as  for  Western  to  meet  its 
energy  delivery  requirements  in  its 
wholesale  customers  as  required  by 
Federal  law.  In  the  final  analysis,  our 
consumers  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  of  the 
financial  commitments  already  made 
on  this  project.  The  project  was  initi- 
ated in  1982  through  development 
agreements  among  the  municipalities 
and  Western.  The  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  construction  costs  of  the 
project  is  approximately  $500  million. 


Since  June  1982,  the  project  has  issued 
notes  for  $14.1  million  to  finance  its 
development  and  related  costs.  A  final 
project  decision  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction is  expected  in  late  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  take  a 
second  look  at  this  issue  when  the  tax 
bill  goes  to  conference  so  that  this 
matter  which  is  of  such  importance  to 
California  and  Arizona  can  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved.# 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  the  House  passed  a  budget  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  deficit  reduction 
over  3  years  of  $182  billion.  As  part  of 
that  resolution  the  House  recognized 
that  certain  spending  increases  were 
necessary  and  pas.sed  a  pay-as-you-go 
amendment  which  provides  for  $49.8 
billion  in  outlays  over  3  years  to  ac- 
commodate 3.5-percent  real  increases 
in  defense  spending  and  3.5-percent 
real  growth  in  certain  low-income  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  also  provides 
for  $49.8  billion  in  additional  revenue 
over  this  same  period  to  pay  for  this 
increased  spending. 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  addresses 
the  issue  of  raising  that  revenue  which 
the  budget  resolution  has  mandated 
we  raise.  The  simple  fact  is  we  cannot 
increase  spending  for  defense  or  any 
other  worthwhile  purpose  without  in- 
creasing revenue  to  match  those  out- 
lays. The  deficit  cannot  be  increased. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  reve- 
nue provisions  are  estimated  to  raise 
total  revenues  over  the  next  3  years  of 
$49.8  billion.  This  amount  will  pay  for 
some  of  the  increased  spending  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves. 

This  act  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  deal  with  many  important 
and  difficult  issues  and  represents  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  take  de- 
finitive steps  to  address  the  huge 
budget  deficit.  The  bill  is  large  and 
provides  for  a  number  of  required 
changes  in  the  tax  law.  It  provides  for 
the  first  revision  of  taxation  of  the  life 
insurance  industry  since  1959.  It  con- 
tains measures  to  curb  tax-shelter 
abuses  which  have  become  rampant  in 
the  last  several  years.  It  provides  per- 
manent rules  for  the  tax  treatment  of 
certain  employee  fringe  benefits. 

There  are  supporters  and  opponents 
of  this  act.  The  controversy  which  has 
evoked  the  most  concern  is  the  provi- 
sion which  imposes  restrictions  on  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  This  rep- 
resents a  very  difficult  issue.  Those 
who  support  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  IDE's  that  a  State  may  issue  cite 
the  recent  rapid  growth  of  IDB's 
market  share  of  all  tax-exempt  bonds 
as  undesirable.  The  volume  of  private 
purpo.se  bonds  increased  from  $6.2  bil- 
lion in  1975  to  $44  billion  in  1982  and 
accounts  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  tax-exempt  bond  market.  The  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  expected   to   total   $10.1    billion   in 


fiscal  year  1984  and  to  reach  $13  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  imposition  of  a  ceiling  of  $150 
per  capita  for  each  State  is  designed  to 
restrain  unlimited  growth  of  IDBs. 
Most  States  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
issue  IDE's  at  their  present  levels  be- 
cause they  are  less  than  the  cap.  The 
bill  makes  provision  for  some  unique 
financing  needs  which  would  cause 
hardship  if  the  bond  issue  was  includ- 
ed in  the  cap.  One  exemption  from  the 
cap  is  multifamily  low-  and  moderate- 
income  rental  housing.  It  is  asserted 
that  certain  facilities  require  such 
large  amounts  of  financing  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  finance  them 
under  the  cap.  So  exemptions  have 
been  provided  for  certain  facilities, 
such  as  convention  and  trade  show 
centers,  if  they  are  owned  by  a  govern- 
ment unit. 

In  addition  to  checking  uncontrolled 
growth  of  IDE's  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  address  acknowledged  abuses 
which  exist  under  the  current  law. 
However,  strangely  enough,  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  allocation  formula  is 
probably  not  to  address  these  abuses. 
The  bill  allocates  the  cap  based  on 
population  density.  This  means  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ceiling 
which  is  allocated  to  local  issuing  au- 
thorities will  go  to  the  larger  popula- 
tion areas  which  is  precisely  where 
there  have  been  the  most  abuses. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  State  that  IDB's  have  been  a 
very  effective  and  properly  utilized 
tool  for  industrial  revitalization  and  at 
a  time  when  industrial  revitalization 
in  this  country  is  one  of  the  highest 
priorities,  we  are  placing  rural  areas  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  34th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  will  be 
allocated  a  lesser  amount  of  issuing 
authority  than  it  needs  to  meet  the 
demands  of  industrial  development 
projects. 

Most  of  the  proposed  exemptions 
are  big  city  facilities.  Those  purposes 
which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  cap  if 
they  are  owned  by  a  government  unit 
are  convention  and  trade  show  facili- 
ties, airports,  docks,  wharves,  mass 
commuting,  and  parking  facilities  or 
storage  or  training  facilities  directly 
related  to  any  of  these  purposes. 
Smaller  local  issuing  authorities  will 
not  benefit  from  the.se  exceptions  so 
they  will  be  effectively  excluded  from 
issuing  bonds  beyond  their  ceiling.  I 
think  New  York  State  should  allocate 
the  State's  ceiling  according  to  a  for- 
mula which  does  not  discriminate 
against  rural  areas  and  pit  big  cities 
against  less  populated  communities. 

I  face  a  difficult  choice  in  deciding 
to  support  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  But  in  fact  I  see  no  choice.  The 
huge  Federal  deficit  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Last  week  was  the  first  step  in 
attacking    this    awful,    overwhelming 


problem.  In  supporting  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  I  take  the  next  step  which 
is  required  to  raise  revenue  to  insure 
that  any  increase  in  spending  is  offset 
by  additional  revenue  and  therefore 
does  not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  what  is 
required  to  bring  down  the  deficit;  the 
military  spending  increase  must  be 
moderated,  both  domestic  and  entitle- 
ment spending  mu.st  be  restrained,  and 
our  revenue  base  must  be  restored. 

The  President  has  finally  come  to 
recognize  this,  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate  has  come  to  recognize  this,  and 
the  leadership  in  the  House— on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— recognizes  this. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  confu- 
sion about  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today.  This  will  be  the  first  concrete 
step  we  can  take  in  this  Congress  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Anyone  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Latta  Republican  budget  resolution 
should  vote  for  this  bill— the  revenues 
in  the  bill  before  us  were  required  by 
the  Latta  substitute. 

Anyone  who  voted  in  favor  of  the 
House  budget  committee  resolution 
should  vote  for  this  bill— the  revenues 
are  identical. 

In  short,  anyone  who  is  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit  should  vote 
for  this  bill. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  any  in- 
crease in  revenues  must  be  matched 
with  restraint  or  actual  cuts  in  spend- 
ing. The  budget  I  voted  for  last  week 
would  have  accomplished  this  by 
freezing  spending  for  1  year  and.  to- 
gether with  the  revenues  included  in 
the  bill  before  us  today,  would  have 
cut  the  deficit  by  $234  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  Even  though  that  meas- 
ure failed,  I  plan  to  carry  my  fight  on 
spending  restraint  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  spending 
side,  I  think  we  can  and  will  do  more. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  we  must  do 
something  on  the  revenue  side  and  the 
bill  before  us  raises  the  revenues  we 
need  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  by 
curbing  abusive  tax  shelters  and  in- 
creasing the  fairness  of  the  tax 
system. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  in 
this  bill.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  impact  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  provisions  will  have  on  the 
Oregon  veterans'  housing  program. 

Under  present  law,  veterans'  mort- 
gage bonds,  which  are  general  obliga- 
tions of  a  State,  are  exempt  from  the 
State,  are  exempt  from  the  State 
volume  limits  established  in  1980  for 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984,  however,  will 
bring  veterans'  mortgage  bonds  within 
these  volume  limits  by  reducing  a 
State's  mortgage  revenue  bond  author- 
ity by  the  volume  of  veterans'  mort- 


gage bonds  issued  in  the  prior  year.  In 
addition,  the  tax  exemption  for  inter- 
est on  qualified  veterans'  bonds  will 
sunset  at  the  end  of  1988. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  is  well  aware  of  my 
opposition  to  these  restrictions.  No 
one  has  worked  harder  than  I  have  to 
protect  the  Orgeon  veterans'  home 
loan  program.  In  letters  and  personal 
appeals.  I  have  encouraged  the  chair- 
man to  reconsider  his  position. 

I  believe  the  committee  made  a  bad 
move  in  seeking  to  restrict  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds.  Oregon's  veterans' 
home  loan  program  has  been  tremen- 
dously important  in  stimulating  hous- 
ing construction  in  my  State.  Last 
year,  60  percent  of  the  new  homes  con- 
structed in  Oregon  were  constructed 
through  this  program. 

I  recognize  the  committees  concern 
about  cost.  And,  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  limit  the  potential 
revenue  loss  associated  with  the  abuse 
of  tax-exempt  bonds. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  the 
use  of  these  bonds  for  housing  is  based 
upon  a  long  history  that  preceded  the 
popularization  and  explosion  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Oregon's  program 
has  been  operating  since  1945  when  it 
was  authorized  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Oregon  voters  in  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution. 
The  people  of  Oregon  recognized  that 
this  was  but  a  small  attempt  to  repay 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much. 

And.  although  Oregon  has  a  very 
active  program,  it  is  not  without 
limits.  The  volume  of  bonds  that  the 
State  can  issue  for  veterans'  home 
loans  is  subject  to  a  constitutional  lim- 
itation adopted  by  State  referendum. 
The  State  legislature  also  places  a  spe- 
cific dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  can  be  issued  each  year. 
The  people  of  Oregon  have  imposed 
these  kinds  of  restrictions  because 
they  recognize  that  they  are  necessary 
to  insure  the  State's  long-term  credit 
rating.  As  for  the  problem  of  veterans' 
bonds  becoming  contagious,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  evidence  to  warrant 
that  fear.  Few  States  have  veterans' 
programs  and  they  have  not  spread 
like  wildfire. 

I  would  point  out  that  even  though 
the  program  constitutes  less  than  5 
percent  of  Oregon's  total  mortgage  ac- 
tivity, it  makes  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  homeownership  and  my  State's 
timber-based  economy. 

In  tough  years,  when  high  interest 
rates  dry  up  traditional  sources  of 
mortgage  finance,  the  veterans'  pro- 
gram helps  keep  many  homebuilders 
and  mills  in  business. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  flow 
of  funds  to  the  Treasury  is  not  one 
way.  The  revenue  loss  associated  with 
these  bonds  provides  far  more  benefits 
in  terms  of  jobs,  housing  construction. 


and    economic    activity— all    bringing 
dollars  back  to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill,  with 
all  its  god  intentions,  does  not  consider 
this.  And,  as  a  result,  could  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Oregon  veterans" 
program. 

On  this  issue,  the  chairman  and  I 
strongly  disagree.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  tax  bill  does  not  contain  simi- 
lar provisions  on  veterans'  bonds.  I 
hope  that  Senator  Packwood.  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  can  hold  firm  on  the 
Senate  position  at  the  conference 
table. 

For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to  urge 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
strike  this  provision  when  the  tax  bill 
goes  to  conference.  And  I  reserve  judg- 
ment on  the  final  agreement  that  is 
reached. 

But  for  now.  we  have  a  higher  issue 
before  us.  My  constituents  are  fright- 
ened by  the  propspect  of  ever-increas- 
ing deficits.  They  want  something 
done  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
common  good  of  the  Nation  demands 
that  we  accept  this  package  as  a  cru- 
cial step  in  reducing  the  deficit,  to  go 
along  with  major  spending  cuts. 

The  danger  we  face  is  that  pro- 
longed high  deficits  will  cripple  eco- 
nomic recovery  at  a  time  when  so 
many  of  us  are  of  working  to  avoid 
economic  catastrophe. 

We  have  all  talked  about  the  need  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  A  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  shows  that  we  have  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions. • 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  title  7  of  H.R. 
4170.  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  which  re- 
lates to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds.  As  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1176.  the  Housing  Fi- 
nance Opportunity  Act.  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  continuing  this  suc- 
cessful program. 

In  1980.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  target  tax-exempt  financing  for 
housing.  This  program  has  been  work- 
ing well  to  foster  growth  for  the  hous- 
ing industry.  In  1983,  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  financed  150.000  single  unit 
homes  of  which  70,000  were  new 
starts.  The  number  of  jobs  that  were 
created  by  these  new  units  range  from 
76.000  to  89,000  nationwide. 

Now  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  provided  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  However,  it  is  tied  to  a  $100  bil- 
lion 5-year  tax  increase  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that  this  program,  which  provides  a 
needed  source  of  affordable  financing 
for  potential  homeowners,  is  part  of 
legislation  containing  an  unsupporta- 
ble  and  indefensible  tax  increase 
levied  on  the  general  public.  In  short, 
I  strongly  support  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program  but  reserve  judg- 
ment on  a  bill  which  also  contains  tax 
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increases  that  threaten  the  Nation's 
economic  progress.* 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  4170,  and.  in  general,  I  support 
the  entire  package.  It  is  so  large  and 
complicated  that  no  person  could  com- 
pletely agree  with  all  of  its  compo- 
nents. Surely  I  do  not.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfect  tax  bill.  But 
H.R.  4170  is  a  pretty  good  piece  of 
work. 

It  is  not  without  areas  of  heartburn, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  bill 
which  raises  nearly  $50  billion  over  3 
years  which  would  be  easier  to  sup- 
port. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee first  began  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  tax  package  last  year,  its  mem- 
bers began  the  process  not  with  the 
idea  that  we  were  going  to  raise  ta.xes. 
but  rather  with  the  idea  that  there 
were  provisions  in  the  Tax  Code  which 
required  correction,  revision,  and  ex- 
tension. The  original  version  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  first  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
late  last  year,  was  not  a  major  revenue 
raiser.  It  was  composed  largely  of  cor- 
rective provisions.  As  work  began  on 
this  year's  budget,  however,  it  became 
obvious  that  additional  revenues 
would  have  to  be  raised  as  a  part  of  a 
deficit  reduction  package.  Even  those 
who  almost  oppose  increased  taxes 
knew  that  spending  reductions  could 
not  be  addressed  without  a  tax  ele- 
ment included  in  the  final  deficit  re- 
duction package. 

Instead  of  increasing  taxes  across- 
the-board  to  meet  a  certain  revenue 
target,  however,  the  committee  chose 
to  continue  along  the  same  general 
path  it  had  started  down  last  year,  and 
generally  concentrated  on  raising  reve- 
nue by  enacting  further  reforms  in  the 
Tax  Code.  The  net  result  is  that 
almost  $50  billion  in  revenue  is  raised 
over  the  next  3  years  through  a  series 
of  tax  reforms,  including  provisions 
designed  to  eliminate  what  the  Treas- 
ury considers  some  of  the  more  abu- 
sive tax  shelters  that  have  been  erod- 
ing our  revenue  base,  and  through 
delays  in  future  tax  reductions  that 
have  not  yet  taken  effect. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mittee took  great  pains  to  see  that  the 
major  provisions  of  the  1981  Tax  Act. 
including  indexing  and  the  individual 
income  tax  reductions,  were  left 
intact.  And  indeed  they  are.  The  tax 
tables,  individual  and  corporate,  are 
untouched. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  over  65 
different  provisions,  and  includes  the 
so-called  tax-freeze  as  well  as  most  of 
the  general  so-called  reform  provi- 
sions. In  general  I  supported  most  of 
the  freeze  items  which  are  delayed  in 


the  bill  when  they  were  first  enacted 
in  the  1981  Tax  Act,  and  I  would  gen- 
erally prefer  that  they  take  effect  as 
originally  enacted.  However,  in  at- 
tempting to  meet  its  revenue  goal,  the 
committee  made  the  decision  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  delay  the  en- 
actment of  future  tax  cuts  than  to 
allow  these  tax  reductions  to  take 
effect,  and  to  raise  taxes  elsewhere. 
Although  I  generally  concur  with  this 
decision.  I  think  that  the  committee 
should  have  been  more  careful  in  se- 
lecting the  provisions  that  were  de- 
layed. Some  items,  most  notably  the 
section  911  exclusion  on  foreign 
earned  income  which  helps  to  encour- 
age exports  and  jobs  for  Americans 
abroad,  and  the  estate  rate  maximum 
rate  should  have  been  left  alone. 

Title  I  also  includes  a  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  tax  treatment  of  leases 
involving  tax-exempt  entities.  During 
an  Oversight  Subcommittee  hearing 
last  year  into  the  limited  problem  of 
the  Navy  leasing  ships  as  opposed  to 
purchasing  them  outright,  it  became 
apparent  that  leasing  by  governmental 
agencies  was  becoming  a  widespread 
abuse.  For  example,  prior  to  this  bill,  a 
city  could  construct  its  sports  facility 
with  tax-exempt  bonds,  sell  it  to  a  tax- 
able entity,  and  then  lease  it  back. 
The  city  then  reaps  a  double  benefit, 
and  the  investor,  for  a  relatively  low 
risk,  is  able  to  purchase  tax  deductions 
that  were  never  intended  to  be  provid- 
ed. The  practice  is  a  raid  on  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  through  a  back-door 
device,  and  the  committee  was  right  in 
stopping  it. 

Unfortunately,  while  most  of  this 
provision  is  necessary,  the  restrictions 
are  imposed  in  an  unnecessary  broad 
manner.  The  problem  originally 
before  the  committee,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  involved  tax-motivated  leases 
of  expensive  personal  property  such  as 
ships  and  airplanes,  and  tax-motivated 
leases  of  real  property.  In  its  final 
form,  however,  the  bill  also  applies  to 
ordinary  leases  that  happen  to  involve 
a  tax-exempt  entity  as  well  as  to  lease 
abuses. 

The  committee  recognized  that  this 
sledgehammer  approach  would  not 
work,  and  agreed  to  exempt  from  the 
bills  restrictions  most  leases  of  high- 
tech  computer,  hospital  and  communi- 
cations equipment.  Due  to  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  conceptual  markup  of 
the  bill,  the  exclusion  for  high-tech 
computer,  hospital  and  communica- 
tions equipment  was  not  applied  to 
leases  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  at 
least  half  of  the  benefit  of  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope,  and  expect,  that  the 
mistake  will  be  corrected  in  confer- 
ence. 

There  is  also  the  potential  in  the 
sale-leaseback  provisions  for  the  bill  to 
apply  retroactively  to  transactions 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision.  In  my  judgment. 


this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  two  problems  I  have  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  sale-leaseback  pro- 
vision in  title  I  of  the  bill  are  not  the 
only  problems  with  the  provision.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  these,  and 
Other,  problems  will  be  taken  care  of 
during  the  conference  committee. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  contains  nu- 
merous provisions  designed  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  tax  benefits  available 
to  abusive  tax  shelters,  and  to  elimi- 
nate unintended  tax  benefits  that  are 
currently  being  taken.  I  support  most 
of  these  provisions  because  I  would 
prefer  to  increase  revenues  by  increas- 
ing compliance  with  our  current  tax 
laws,  and  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
tax  provisions,  or  taxing  provisions 
which  have  been  abused.  That  is 
surely  preferable  to  the  alternative  of 
raising  taxes  on  everyone,  and  allow- 
ing tax  shelters  to  continue  business 
as  usual.  While  there  are  transition 
problems  which  will  have  to  worked 
out  in  conference,  I  think  generally 
the  reform  provisions  in  title  I  are  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  rules  under  which 
life  insurance  companies  are  taxed. 
The  current  law  governing  the  tax 
treatment  of  life  insurance  was  writ- 
ten in  1959.  and  was  woefully  inad- 
equate for  dealing  with  the  modern 
life  insurance  industry. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Congress  could 
not  agree  on  a  new  system  of  life  in- 
surance taxation,  and  temporary,  stop- 
gap legislation,  was  enacted  instead. 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Pete  Stark 
and  Congressman  Henson  Moore  took 
on  the  challenge  last  year,  and  were 
able  to  develop,  and  shepherd  through 
the  committee,  a  comprehensive  re- 
write of  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
that  received  the  support  of  most  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  life  insur- 
ance industry,  while  at  the  same  time 
raising  more  revenue  than  was  raised 
under  the  stop-gap  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  conflicts  that  existed 
between  the  two  major  industry 
groups,  the  stocks  and.  the  mutuals, 
this  was  not  an  easy  task.  Although  I 
feel  that  the  mutuals  were  assigned  a 
revenue  burden  that  was  dispropor- 
tionately large  in  comparison  to  their 
share  of  life  insurance  business,  I 
think  Messrs.  Stark  and  Moore  de- 
serve special  commendation. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
tax  treatment  of  private  foundations. 
The  Congress  last  conducted  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  private  foun- 
dation tax  laws  in  1969.  In  my  judg- 
ment, although  it  does  not  represent  a 
compiehensive  review,  this  bill  con- 
tains worthy  and  long  overdue  im- 
provements. The  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gifts  of  appreciated  stock  to 
private  foundations  and  the  increases 
in  the  contribution  limits  of  cash  gifts 


to  private  foundations,  along  with  the 
liberalized  carry  forward  rules  for 
excess  contributions,  will  help  private 
foundations  to  attract  more  funds  to 
continue  their  needed,  charitable 
work. 

I  consider  the  committee's  action  a 
first  step  toward  the  eventual,  and  jus- 
tified, equalization  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  private  foundations  with  that 
of  public  charities. 

Title  IV  contains  most  of  the  provi- 
sions which  were  originally  included  in 
the  Tax  Law  Simplification  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1983.  This  title, 
which  contains  dozens  of  generally 
protaxpayer  changes  in  the  Tax  Code, 
is  designed  to  clarify  and  simplify  tax 
provisions  which  were  either  statutori- 
ly deficient,  had  created  confusion  in 
tax  administration,  or  had  other  defi- 
ciencies. Passage  of  this  provision 
should  make  life  easier  for  many  tax- 
payers. 

Title  V  deals  with  the  tax  treatment 
of  fringe  benefits.  The  rules  provided 
for  in  H.R.  4170  should  finally  lay  to 
rest  much  of  the  uncertainty  that  has 
existed  over  the  past  several  years  con- 
cerning the  tax  status  of  nonstatutory 
fringe  benefits.  Ever  since  the  day  the 
Treasury  first  proposed  taxing  fringe 
benefits,  the  Congress  has  imposed, 
and  reimposed,  a  moratorium  on  the 
issue,  with  a  vague  promise  that  Con- 
gress would  sometime  provide  defini- 
tive guidance.  In  H.R.  4170  the  vague 
congressional  promise  has  become  re- 
ality, and  the  provision  in  the  bill  at 
long  last  provides  long-needed  guide- 
lines as  to  what  is  or  is  not  a  taxable 
fringe  benefit. 

More  importantly,  the  bill  essential- 
ly maintains  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  fringe  benefits  that  are  most  im- 
portant to  many  working  taxpayers. 
Airline  passes  to  airline  employees, 
tuition  remissions  for  college  and  uni- 
versity employees,  discounts  to  retail 
employees,  health  and  exercise  facili- 
ties, subsidized  cafeterias,  and  so 
forth,  have  all  generally  been  treated 
as  tax-free  fringe  benefits  under  the 
bill.  There  are  still  many  ambiguities 
in  the  bill,  and  I  am  certain  that,  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  we  will  have 
to  make  the  usual  corrections  to  the 
bill  in  order  to  resolve  issues  of  which 
we  are  not  now  aware.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  proposal  is  a  good  one,  and 
an  enormous  improvement  over  the 
uncertainty  of  the  repeated  moratori- 
ums. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  makes  technical 
corrections  to  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982,  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1983,  and  other  recent  tax  laws.  More 
often  than  not  recently,  technical  bills 
become  far  more  than  technical  in 
nature.  However,  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  generally  pro- 
vides needed,  technical  corrections. 


Title  VII  of  the  bill  contains  both 
the  most  popular  provision  in  the  bill, 
and  the  most  controversial  provision. 
Under  title  VII,  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  will  be  extended  for  5 
more  years.  The  extension  ol  the 
single  family  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  will  help  to  insure  that  low- 
interest  mortgage  financing  will  be 
available  for  thousands  of  first-time 
homebuyers,  providing  these  home- 
buyers  with  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
thousands  of  jobs  in  construction  and 
related  industries.  Over  330  Members 
of  this  House  authored  the  bill  to 
extend  this  program. 

Title  VII  also  includes  controversial 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds.  The 
centerpiece  of  the  proposal  is  a  $150- 
per-capita  cap  limiting  the  amount  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  a  State  could  issue 
in  any  single  year.  The  volume  cap 
does  not  include  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  can  be  issued 
by  tax-exempt  organizations,  nor  does 
it  limit  the  amount  of  public  purpose 
general  obligation  bonds  which  can  be 
issued  by  State  and  local  governments. 
In  addition,  the  definition  of  public 
purpose  bonds  issued  by  State  and 
local  government  has  been  broadened 
to  include  not  only  traditional  uses 
such  as  roads  and  schools,  but  also  to 
include  convention  centers,  airports, 
port  facilities,  and  mass  commuting  fa- 
cilities. 

A  volume  cap  on  tax-exempt  bonds 
was  not  my  first  choice  as  a  means  of 
restricting  their  use.  In  fact  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  figures  the 
committee  was  using  were  not  totally 
accurate,  I  wanted  to  defer  the  cap  for 
a  year.  The  committee,  however,  felt 
that  it  was  very  important  to  slow  the 
future  growth  in  the  use  of  the  bonds 
due  to  the  explosion  of  growth  which 
has  occurred  in  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  in  recent  years. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  generally  should 
be  the  financing  vehicle  of  last  resort. 
In  times  of  short  supply  of  credit,  or 
of  high  interest  rates,  they  are  often 
the  only  game  in  town.  The  problem 
arises  when  tax-exempt  bonds  start 
being  perceived  as  the  financing  vehi- 
cle of  choice,  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability of  conventional  financing,  or 
even  worse,  as  the  only  financing  vehi- 
cle. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  discourage 
the  perception  that  tax-exempts  are 
designed  to  be  a  first  choice  as  a 
means  of  financing  private  purpose 
projects.  In  choosing  a  cap  rather 
than  further  severe  restrictions  in  de- 
preciation, the  committee  attempted 
to  develop  an  equitable  and  uniform 
system  for  limiting  the  rapid  growth 
of  tax-exempt  bonds. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
most  States  will  not  even  immediately 
be  effected  by  the  cap.  According  to  a 


recently  released  study  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  34  States  can  issue 
more  bonds  than  were  issued  in  1983 
without  bumping  up  against  the  cap. 
For  the  States  whose  volume  is  above 
the  cap  already,  a  transitional  rule  is 
provided  which  will  increase  the  cap 
for  1984  by  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  amount  the  State's  1983 
volume  exceeded  $150  per  capita.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  my  own 
State.  Minnesota,  is  one  of  the  States 
whose  1983  volume  exceeded  $150  per 
capita. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  tax 
bill  in  the  other  body  does  not  contain 
any  provision  similar  to  the  IDB  cap. 
Changes  will  therefore  no  doubt  be 
made  in  conference.  If  the  bond  provi- 
sions are  not  amended  to  the  Mem- 
bers' satisfaction  in  the  conference 
committee,  a  negative  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  may  be  in  order.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  me,  however, 
to  vote  against  the  bill  now  simply  be- 
cause the  bond  provisions,  as  presently 
written,  are  not  perfect. 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  deals  with  mis- 
cellaneous revenue  provisions,  most  of 
which  are  designed  to  deal  with  a  spe- 
cific problem  which  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  In  my 
judgment,  the  provisions  all  have 
merit,  and  their  inclusion  is  not  objec- 
tionable. However,  there  are  many 
more  minor,  almost  technical  provi- 
sions, which  could  have,  and  probably 
should  have,  been  included  in  the  bill. 
These  include  several  noncontrover- 
sial,  no-revenue-impacl  proposals,  as 
well  as  proposals  dealing  with  provi- 
sions in  the  Tax  Code  which  expired 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  Hearings  have 
been  held  on  some  of  these  proposals 
already,  and  more  hearings  are  sched- 
uled later  this  week.  The  other  body 
has  included  many  of  these  provisions 
in  its  tax  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
some  of  them  will  be  accepted,  espe- 
cially the  provision  dealing  with  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Tax  Code— which  con- 
cerns employee  tuition  reimbursement 
plans— and  the  provision  dealing  with 
the  disclaimer  of  future  interests. 

The  final  title  of  H.R.  4170  title  IX 
deals  with  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax 
and  diesel  fuel  taxes  imposed  on 
trucks.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

In  1982,  the  Congress  increased  the 
heavy  vehicle  use  tax  on  trucks  from  a 
maximum  of  $240  per  year  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,900  per  year.  This  new  tax 
imposed  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  trucking  industry,  and  threatened 
to  force  many  small  companies  out  of 
business.  The  main  problem  with  the 
1982  tax  was  not  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, in  the  aggregate,  was  being 
forced  to  pay  too  much— although  I 
think  it  was— but  rather  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  was  being  collected. 
The  $1,900  was  a  use  tax,  but  it  had  to 
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be  paid  whether  or  not  a  trucker  was  tion,    the   House   passed    budget   cuts  eluding  a  temporary  freeze  on  new  tax 

working  and  using  the  roads,  or  unem-  spending  by  over  $132  billion.  cuts  scheduled  to  take  effect  in  1984 

ployed,  with  his  truck  sitting  idle  in  Although    the    spending    reductions  and    subsequent    years.    In    addition, 

the  backyard.  were  not  made  in  the  same  manner  as  H.R.  4170  restricts  sale  and  leaseback 

To  correct  this  problem,  my  col-  the  reductions  supported  by  the  Presi-  arrangements  which  involve  tax- 
leagues  Messrs.  Jenkins,  Campbell,  dent,  the  budget  has  yet  to  be  passed  exempt  entities,  extends  the  mortgage 
and  I  introduced  H.R.  2124.  a  bill  to  by  the  Senate  and  reconciled  in  con-  subsidy  bond  program,  and  liberalizes 
replace  the  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  with  ference.  The  bottom  line  is  that  spend-  rules  on  individual  retirement  ac- 
^  more  equitable  tax  based  on  diesel  ing  cuts  must  be  made,  and  the  deficit  counts.  The  measure  would  change 
fuel  consumed  by  trucks.  Nearly  250  must  be  reduced.  That  is  why  the  the  way  we  tax  life  insurance  compa- 
Members  of  the  House  joined  us.  The  President  supports  this  bill.  It  is  an  in-  nies  and  would  revise  the  rules  for  in- 
final  title  of  H.R.  4170  contains  a  tegral  part  of  the  deficit  reduction  dustrial  revenue  bonds, 
modified  version  of  this  bill.  package.  Without  it,  there  will  be  no  Some   parts  of  this   bill  are   better 

Under  H.R.  4170.   the  $1,900  heavy  downpayment.  I  urge  you  to  join  mc  in  than  others.  The  freeze  on  .some  of  the 

vehicle  use  tax  will  be  repealed.  It  will  supporting  H.R.  4170.  ill-advised  changes   in   the  Tax   Code 

be  replaced  with  a  dramatically  lower  ^  ^^^q  since  1981  is  an  essential  reform  which 

heavy  vehicle  use  tax  of  $500.  and  an  ,       r-u                   t  should  bring  a  gain  of  $21,421  billion 

increase  in  the  diesel  fuel  excise  tax  of  Mr.    CONABLE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  j^  revenue  through  fiscal  1987.  At  this 

5';  cents  per  gallon.  The  bill  also  ex-  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  point.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 

empts  all  trucks  with  a  gross  vehicle  sume.  colleagues  some  figures  which  reflect 

weight  rating  of  55,000  pounds  or  less  Mr.   Chairman,    let    me   say   that   I  ^^e  result  of  the  temporary  freeze  in 

from  paving  any  use  tax.  fully    support    the    statement    of    the  dollars- 

The  provision  in  the  bill  is  revenue  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  trust  my  R^v^nue  effects  of  the  lax  freeze  fiscal  vears 

neutral,  and  will  provide  the  highway  colleagues  will  vote  for  this  measure.  I  «''"'""^^//'?c<so/jftf^/Y/'^ee2e,/i*ca/  years 

trust  fund  with  as  much  revenue  as  it  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 

would   have   received   under  the   1982  country.  It  is  a  preliminary  step  in  def-  im  miiuotii^ordoiiarM 

act.  Most  importantly,  however,  it  col-  icit  reduction.  We  must  not  stop  that  Provision                            Revenue  gam 

lects  the  tax  in  a  manner  which  will  effort    at    this    point,    realizing    that           Total 21.421 

allow   the   trucking   indu.stry,   and   its  there  are  many  turns  in  the  road  that 

customers,  to  survive.  The  legislation  lie  ahead.  Exclusion  for  foreign-earned  income.        221 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  American  I    hope   we   will   move   forward   and  Limit  on  expensing  of  personal  prop- 
Trucking  Association,  as  well  over  40  support  this  bill.                  -  ,h  k     v  .^,  Limit  on  ■investment  credit'for  used       ' 
other  trucking  industry  organizations.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  back  the  equipment                                              260 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  in  all  this  is  a  good,  balance  of  my  time.  pjet  interest  e.xciusion"!"!.!.!"..!!".!"!!'..     6.982 

compromise  package.  At  least  90  per-  Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI.   Mr.   Chair-  Limits  on  pension  plans"!!!!"!"!!""""         81 

cent   of   the   bill    is   noncontroversial,  man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con-  credit  for  contributions  to  ESOPs...     1.679 

and  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl-     Maximum  estate  and  gift  tax  rate 1.031 

are  extremely  popular.  vania  (Mr.  Coyne).  Windfall  profits  tax  on  newly  discov- 

The  mortgage  revenue  bond  exten-  Mr.  COYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman        ered  oil 30 

sion   bill   had  over  330  cosponsors  in  for  yielding  time  to  me.                                Cigarette  and  liquor  excise  taxes 3.812 

the  House,  and  will  provide  thousands  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of    Telephone  excise  tax 3.184 

of  first-time  homebuyers  with  the  op-  H.R.    4170,    the    Tax    Reform    Act    of     Finance  leasing 2.693 

portunity       to      purchase       their       first  1984.  sou  ret:  Way.s  and  Moans  committee. 

home.  The  truck  tax  provisions  had  If  we  are  to  restore  fiscal  integrity  to  Other  provisions  would  plug  loop- 
over  250  cosponsors  in  the  House,  and  the  budget  process,  we  cannot  rely  holes  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
will  provide  the  trucking  industry  with  almost  exclusively  on  the  reduction  of  through,  or,  in  some  instances,  a 
a  more  equitable  way  of  paying  its  existing  programs  to  lower  the  Federal  luxury  car.  H.R.  4170  would  limit  the 
taxes,  without  any  loss  to  the  highway  deficit.  We  must  broaden  the  national  tax  deductions  and  credits  which  may 
trust  fund.  revenue  base  and,  in  so  doing,  we  must  be  taken  when  a  luxury  car  is  pur- 

The  private  foundation  rules  will  restore  a  sense  of  equity  to  our  tax  chased  for  business  purpo.ses.  The  bill 
help  to  provide  private  charities  with  system.  would  limit  these  benefits  to  the  first 
the  resources  necessary  to  continue  We  are  still  experiencing  the  after-  $21,000  of  the  cost  of  the  automobile, 
their  charitable  purposes.  The  life  in-  shock  of  the  enactment  of  the  admin-  In  the  4-year  period  from  fi.scal  1984 
surance  provisions  will  provide  the  life  istrations  tax  bill  in  1981.  As  a  result  through  1987.  this  measure  would  in- 
insurance  industry  with  a  modern  set  of  that  legislation,  we  can  expect  the  crease  revenues  by  $16.8  billion  by 
of  rules  under  which  the  industry  will  Federal  Treasury  to  lose  $482  billion  cracking  down  on  abusive  tax  shelters, 
be  taxed.  The  tax  simplification  rules  over  the  next  3  years.  This  is  an  aver-  Artificial  allocations  of  gains,  income, 
will  help  to  eliminate  needless  com-  age  of  $161  billion  in  revenue  drain  per  and  losses  among  partners  with  the 
plexity  in  our  current  tax  laws.  The  year.  purpose  of  avoiding  taxes  would  be  re- 
list of  highly  desirable  provisions  in  As  a  recent  study  by  the  Congres-  stricted  as  would  transactions  in  which 
this  bill  can  go  on  and  on.  sional    Budget    Office    indicates,    the  U.S.   income  is  tunneled  so  as  to   be 

Even  more  importantly,  this  bill  pro-  bulk  of  the  administrations  tax  cut  characterized    as   foreign,    nontaxable 

vides  the  necessary  first  step  toward  went  to  those  who  need  it  the  least,  income. 

the  goal  of  enacting  meaningful  deficit  The  $8,390  average  tax  cut  received  by  There  are  other  provisions  of  this 

reductions.    The    President     has    en-  families    earning    $80,000    or    more    is  legislation   which   are   less   attractive, 

dorsed  it,  and  urges  a  "yes"  vote  today,  seven  times  greater  than  the  reduction  especially  for  States  such  as  Pennsyl- 

per  the  letter  read  into  the  Record  received    by    the    average    American  vania.  I  speak  of  the  restrictions  on  in- 

today   by    the   majority    leader.    Last  family.  dustrial  revenue  bonds,  which  would 

week,    this    House    passed    a    budget  The  measure  we  have  before  us  is  a  impose  a  cap  on  the  dollar  amount  of 

which  called  for  new  revenues  equal  to  small  step  toward  rectifying  some  of  IDBs  which  could  be  issued  a  State, 

those   provided   in   this   bill,   approxi-  the  unfair  actions  this  Congress  has  The  exact  amount  per  State  would  be 

mately  $49  billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  taken  in  the  area  of  taxes  while  pro-  determined  by  multiplying  the  State 

through   fiscal   year   1987.   The   Latta  viding  $49  billion  in  new  revenue  over  population  by  $150.  Exempt  from  the 

substitute  would  have  provided  for  a  a    4-year    period.    The    new    revenue  cap  would  be  issuances  used  to  finance 

similar  amount  of  revenues.  In  addi-  would  come  from  several  sources,  in-  multifamily  residential  rental  housing. 
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as  well  as  bonds  used  to  finance  con- 
vention and  trade  show  facilities,  air- 
ports, docks,  wharves,  and  certain 
mass  commuting  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  IDBs  have  been  an 
especially  useful  economic  develop- 
ment tool  in  a  State  which  needs  all 
the  economic  development  tools  it  can 
possibly  have  access  to.  Preliminary 
figures  from  the  Treasury  Department 
indicate  that  the  IDB  volume  for  my 
State  in  1983  was  $134  per  capita  a 
figure  slightly  under  the  cap  proposed 
in  H.R.  4170.  The  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Commerce  informs  me, 
however,  that  in  the  4  previous  years, 
the  volume  ranged  from  $154  to  $219. 
If  the  economy  is  able  to  break  out  of 
the  recession  in  a  robust  manner,  the 
more  accurate  volume  of  IDE's  used 
might  be  the  earlier  years  rather  than 
1983. 

Reasonable  restrictions  on  IDB's  are 
in  order.  I  strongly  support  those  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  4170  which  prohibit  use 
of  IDBs  to  finance  airplanes,  skyboxes 
in  sports  stadiums,  gambling  establish- 
ments or  liquor  stores.  And  I  am  in 
strong  accord  with  the  committee's 
intent  to  raise  revenue  in  a  fair  and 
balanced  manner.  But  my  question  at 
this  point  is:  Why  all  the  emphasis  on 
IDBs  as  a  revenue  raiser,  when  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  figures 
the  new  IDB  guidelines  in  H.R.  4170 
will  raise  only  $1.1  billion  over  4  years? 

If  the  goal  is  to  raise  revenue  in  a 
fair  manner,  there  are  far  better  alter- 
natives to  consider.  Doing  away  with 
the  oil  percentage  depletion  allowance 
and  expensing  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  would  raise  $29  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

By  eliminating  the  capital  gains 
treatment  of  timber,  we  could  raise 
$3.4  billion  during  the  same  period. 

If  we  were  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
withholding  tax  to  royalties,  we  could 
rai.se  $3.9  billion. 

Limiting  the  tax  deduction  for  busi- 
ness entertainment  and  meals  to  50 
percent  of  the  amount  spent  would 
add  $5.2  billion. 

Restricting  indexing  to  inflation 
over  3  percent  would  increase  tax  reve- 
nues over  5  years  by  $101.25  billion. 

By  taking  these  five  steps,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  raise  $142.75 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
more  than  100  times  what  we  can 
expect  to  raise  by  restricting  IDB's. 
While  I  share  the  goal  of  an  increased 
revenue  base  and  a  lower  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  methods  used  to  attain 
that  goal  could,  in  certain  instances, 
be  improved. 

*rhis  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  none- 
theless, a  necessary  one.  If  we  are  to 
put  the  Government  on  a  sounder  fi- 
nancial footing,  if  we  are  to  restore 
some  fairness  to  our  Tax  Code,  H.R. 
4170  must  be  approved.  I  wish  that  it 
would  go  further  in  some  areas  and 
that  it  would  be  less  punitive  in 
others,  but  these  reservations  do  not 


prohibit  me  from  supporting  the  meas- 
ure. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  the  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  this  was  truly  a  bipartisan 
effort  from  the  time  that  I  assumed 
the  chair  and  dropped  the  gavel  on 
consideration  of  what  is  now  known  as 
H.R.  4170.  There  has  been  a  contribu- 
tion by  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
The  bill  is  a  conglomeration  of  great 
ideas  which,  pulled  together,  make  up 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  reform  leg- 
islation that  this  Congress  will  consid- 
er. 

I  think  most  Members  would  agree 
with  me  that  we  all  want  economic  re- 
covery, and  we  want  it  to  continue.  I 
think  the  price  of  steady  recovery  is 
deficit  reduction.  We  all  know  that 
deficits  are  brought  down  by  taxes  and 
spending  cuts.  Both  are  difficult,  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year.  But  I  think 
the  individual  who  recognizes  that  we 
have  a  problem  with  our  deficits,  is 
willing  to  debate  that  issue  in  his  dis- 
trict and  show  the  steel  that  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  deficit. 
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We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  raise  public  fears  over  the  defi- 
cit and  shirk  from  the  painful  choices 
to  bring  the  deficit  down. 

The  public  will  judge  us  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  courage  that  we  show  here 
in  April  and  in  May. 

In  the  end.  this  bill  goes  far  beyond 
tax  reform  and  deficit  reduction.  I 
think  it  serves  notice  that  the  House 
has  regained  its  footing  after  some 
rocky  years,  that  we  have  regained  a 
sense  of  independence,  that  we  under- 
stand that  neither  Democrats  nor  Re- 
publicans alone  can  carry  the  day. 
that  our  common  interest  outweigh 
our  differences. 

Next  year  for  those  of  us  who  will 
return,  it  will  be  a  tough  year.  The 
economic  stakes  next  year  will  even  be 
higher.  Our  choices  will  even  be  riskier. 

Our  vote  today  declares  to  a  doubt- 
ing Nation  that  this  body,  that  the 
Members  that  will  return,  are  ready 
and  prepared  for  the  challenge. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  on 
this  what  I  consider  a  very  fine  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  462,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  text  of  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  titles  I  through 
VIII  and  title  XII  (redesignated  as 
title  IX)  only,  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommend- 


ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reported  on  March  5.  1984, 
printed  in  House  Report  98-432.  part 
2,  is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  in  lieu  of 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now- 
printed  in  the  bill.  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  substitute  are  in 
order  except  conforming  and  perfect- 
ing amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  his  discretion  shall  enter- 
tain, which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 4170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeri tallies    of    the     United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 
SKCTIIIN  1   SHORT  TITI.K;  KT( 

'a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the    Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984'. 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expre.ssl.v  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pres.sed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  Table  of  Titles.— 

Title  I.  Tax  Freeze;  Tax  Reforms  Generally. 

Title  II.  Life  Insurance  Provisions. 

Title    in.    Revision   of   Private   Foundation 

Provisions. 
Title  IV.  Tax  Simplification. 
Title  V.  Tax  Treatment  of  Fringe  Benefits. 
Title  VI.  Technical  Corrections. 
Title  VII.  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Provisions. 
Title  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Matters. 
Title  IX.  Highway  Revenue  Provisions. 

title  i— t.ax  frkkze:  t.\x  reforms 
(;enkr.\llv 

SK(  .  Ml.  t.xhi.k  <»k  contknts. 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  etc. 

TITLE  I-TAX  FREEZE:  TAX  REFORMS 
GENERALLY 

Sec.  10.  Table  of  Contents. 

Subtitle  A— Deferral  of  Certain  Tax 
Reductions 

Sec.  II.  Short  title. 

Part  I— Income  Tax  Provisions 

Sec.   12.  Amount  of  used  property  eligible 
for  investment  tax  credit. 

Sec.  13.  Finance  lease  provisions. 

Sec.  14.  Election  to  expense  certain  depre- 
ciable business  assets. 

Sec.  15.'  Employee  stock  ownership  credit. 

Sec.   16.  Cost-of-living   adjustments  in  pen- 
sion plan  limitations. 

Sec.  17   Repeal  of  partial  interest  exclusion. 

Sec.   18.  Foreign  earned  income  of  individ- 
uals. 
Part  II— Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Rates 

Sec.  21.  Maximum  rate. 

Part  III— Excise  Taxes 

Sec.  25.  Tax  rate  on  newly  discovered  oil. 

Sec.  26.  Excise  tax  on  communications  serv- 
ices. 

Sec.   27.  Excise  tax  on  cigarettes  and  dis- 
tilled spirits. 
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Subtitle  B— Tax-Exempt  Entity  Leasing 

Sec.  31.  Short  title. 

Sec.  32.  Denial  of  lax  incentives  for  proper- 
ty u.sed  by  governments  and 
other  tax-exempt  entities. 

Sec.  33.  Study  of  present  class  life  of  certain 

high  technology  property. 
Subtitle  C-Treatment  of  Bonds  and  Other 
Debt  Instruments 

Sec.  41.  Treatment  of  bonds  and  other  debt 
instruments. 

Sec.  42.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments related  to  original  issue 
discount  changes. 

Sec.  43.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments related  to  treatment  of 
market  discount  and  acquisi- 
tion discount. 

Sec.  44.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  D— Corporate  Provisions 

Part  I— Limitations  on  DivinENDs  Received 
Deduction 

Sec.  51.  Dividends  received  deduction  re- 
duced where  portfolio  stock  is 
debt  financed. 

Sec.  52.  Treatment  of  dividends  from  regu- 
lated investment  companies. 
Part  II— Treatment  of  Certain 
Distributions 

Sec.  53.  Corporate  shareholder's  basis  in 
stock  reduced  by  non-taxed 
portion  of  extraordinary  divi- 
dends. 

Sec.  54.  Distribution  of  appreciated  proper- 
ty by  corporations. 

Sec.  55.  Extension  of  holding  period  for 
losses  attributable  to  capital 
gain  dividends  of  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  or  real 
estate  investment  trusts. 
Part  III— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  56.  Denial  of  deductions  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection 
with  short  sales. 

Sec.  57.  Nonrecognition  of  gain  or  loss  by 
corporation  on  options  with  re- 
spect to  its  stock. 

Sec.  58.  Amendments  to  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax. 

Sec.  59.  Repeal  of  stock  for  debt  exception 
for  purposes  of  determining 
income  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness. 

Sec.  60.  Distributions  of  obligations  having 
original  issue  discount. 

Sec.   61.   Eligibility   to  file  consolidated   re- 
turns. 
Subtitle  E— Partnership  Provisions 

Sec.  71.  Partnership  allocations  with  respect 

to  contributed  property. 
■Sec.  72.  Determination  of  distributive  shares 
when         partner's         interest 
changes. 

Sec.  73.  Payments  to  partners  for  property 
or  certain  services. 

Sec.  74.  Contributions  to  a  partnership  of 
unrealized  receivables,  invento- 
ry items,  or  capital  loss  proper- 
ty. 

Sec.  75.  Transfers  of  partnership  interests 
by  corporations. 

Sec.  76.  Application  of  section  751  in  the 

ca.se  of  tiered  partnerships. 
Sec.  77.  Section  1031  not  applicable  to  part- 
nership interests;  limitation  on 
the   period   during   which   like 
kind  exchanges  may  be  made. 
Sec.   78.   Elimination   of   basis  strips   under 

section  7341  b>. 
Sec.  79.  Overruling  of  Raphan  case. 

Subtitle  F-Trust  Provisions 
Sec.  81.  Treatment  of  property  distributed 


in  kind. 

Sec.  82.  Treatment  of  multiple  trusts. 
Subtitle  G— Accounting  Changes 

Sec.  91.  Certain  amounts  not  treated  as  in- 
curred   before    economic    per- 
formance. 
Subtitle  H  — Provisions  Relating  to  Tax 
Straddles 

Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  exception  from  straddle 
rules  for  stock  options  and  cer- 
tain stock. 

Sec.  102.  Section  1256  extended  to  certain 
options. 

Sec.  103.  Regulations  under  section  1092(b). 

Sec.  104.  Limitation  on  losses  from  hedging 
transactions. 

Sec.  105.  Clarification  that  section  1234  ap- 
plies to  cash  settlement  op- 
tions. 

Subtitle  I— Employee  Benefit  Provisions 
Part  I— Welfare  Benefit  Plans 

Sec.  111.  Treatment  of  funded  welfare  ben- 
efit plans. 

Sec.  112.  Treatment  of  unfunded  deferred 
benefits. 

Sec.  113.  Additional  requirements  for  tax- 
exempt  status  of  certain  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  114.  Amendments  to  tax  on  unrelated 
business  income. 

Sec.  115.  Employer    and    employee    benefit 
association   treated   as   related 
persons  under  section  1239. 
Part  II— Other  Provisions 

Sec.  116.  Treatment  of  certain  medical,  etc.. 
benefits  under  section  415. 

Sec.  117.  Limitation  on  accrual  of  vacation 
pay. 

Sec.  118.  Determination  of  whether  there  is 
a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  119.  Disqualification  of  plan  where 
substantially  all  contributions 
are  employee  contributions. 

Sec.  120.  Participation    and    discrimination 
standards  applicable  to  cash  or 
deferred  arrangements. 
Subtitle  J— Foreign  Provisions 

Sec.  131.  Treatment  of  related  person  fac- 
toring income. 

Sec.  132.  Taxation  of  certain  transfers  of 
property  outside  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  133.  Section  1248  to  apply  to  certain 
indirect  transfers  of  stock  in  a 
foreign  corporation. 

Sec.  134.  Treatment  of  United  States  source 
original  issue  discount  in  case 
of  foreign  persons. 

Sec.  135.  Clarification  of  definition  of  arti- 
cles produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  136.  Treatment  of  certain  transporta- 
tion income. 

Sec.  137.  Treatment  of  payments  to  Guam 
and  Virgin  Islands  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  138.  Application  of  collapsible  corpora- 
tion rules  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  139.  Definition  of  foreign  investment 
company. 

Sec.  140.  Treatment  of  certain  distributions 
received  by  United  States- 
owned  foreign  corporations. 

Sec.  141.  Interest  and  dividends  paid  by  cer- 
tain United  States-owned  for- 
eign corporations  treated  as  de- 
rived from  United  States 
sources. 

Sec.  142.  Certain  dividends  treated  as  inter- 
est for  purposes  of  the  limita- 


tion on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
Subtitle  K— Reporting.  Penalty,  and  Other 
Provisions 

Sec.  151.  Organizers  and  sellers  of  poten- 
tially abusive  tax  shelters  must 
keep  lists  of  investors. 

Sec.  152.  Returns  relating  to  mortgage  in- 
terest received  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Sec.  153.  Returns  relating  to  foreclosures 
and  abandonments  of  .security. 

Sec.  154.  Increase  in  penalty  for  promoting 
abusive  tax  shelters. 

Sec.  155.  Reporting  of  State  and  local  re- 
funds not  required  with  respect 
to  non-itemizers. 

Sec.  156.  Authorization  to  disregard  ap- 
praisals of  persons  penalized 
for  aiding  in  understatements 
of  tax  liability. 

Sec.  157.  Provisions  relating  to  individual 
retirement  accounts. 

Sec.  158.  Returns  relating  to  exchanges  of 
partnership  interests  where 
unrealized  receivables,  etc.,  in- 
volved. 

Sec.  159.  Statements  required  in  case  of  cer- 
tain substitute  dividend  pay- 
ments. 

Subtitle  L— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  161.  Inclusion  of  tax  benefit  items  in 
income. 

Sec.  162.  Loans  with  below-market  interest 
rates. 

Sec.  163.  LIFO  conformity  rules  applied  on 
controlled  group  basis. 

Sec.  164.  Treatment  of  collapsible  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  165.  Eligibility  for  income  averaging. 

Sec.  166.  Limitation  on  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion and  investment  tax  credit 
allowable  for  luxury  automo- 
biles. 

Sec.  167.  Amendments  to  section  1239. 

Sec.  168.  Amendments  to  section  267. 
Subtitle  .\— Deferral  of  Certain  Tax  Kedurliiins 

SK(.  II.  SHORT  TITI.K 
This  subtitle   may   be  cited  as  the  'Tax 

Freeze  Act  of  1984". 

P.\RT  I— rSCOMK  T.W  PROVISIONS 

SKt.    l:!     AMOI  NT    OK    I  SKI)    I'Klll'KKT^     KI.KJKI.K 
M)K  IN\  KSTMKNT  T\X  CKKIHT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
-section  48<c)<2)  (relating  to  dollar  limitation 
on  amount  of  used  .section  38  property)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "SISO-OOO  ($125,000  for 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1981.  1982.  1983, 
or  1984)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$125,000  ($150,000  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1987)^,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •$  150.000  (or  $125,000' 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $125,000  (or  $150,000". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  48(c)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$75,000  ($62,500  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1981,  1982.  1983,  or 
1984) '•*and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $62,500 
($75,000  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1987)'. 

sue.  l:l.  FINANCE  LEASi:  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Pour- Year  Deferral  of  Finance  Lease 
Provisions.— 

(1)  In  general— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 209(d)(1)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'December  31,  1983  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    December  31,  1987". 

(2)  Finance  lease  provisions  continue  to 
APPLY  to  farm  property.— Clause  (i)  of  sec- 


tion 209(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'January  1,  1984"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof   "January  1,  1988". 
(3)  Technical  amendments.— 

(A)  Subclause  (I)  of  section  168(f  )(8)(B)(ii) 
(relating  to  requirement  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  lessee's  property  may  be  treated  as 
qualified),  as  amended  by  section  209  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 

1982,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1986  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  -section  168(i)  (relat- 
ing to  limitations),  as  so  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1985"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989'". 

(b)  Termination  of  Safe  Harbor  Leasing 
Rules.— Paragraph  (8)  of  section  168(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  leasing),  as  in  effect 
after  the  amendments  made  by  section  208 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  but  before  the  amendments 
made  by  section  209  of  such  Act,  shall  not 
apply  to  agreements  entered  into  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  property  described  in 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  208(d)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  Leasing  Regula- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall  not  issue  any  regulations 
relating  to  the  determination  of  whether 
any  transaction  is  a  lease  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  December  31.  1987. 
The  preceding  -sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
regulations  issued  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act  or  section 
210  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982. 

(d)  Transitional  Rules.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  property  if— 

(1)  a  binding  contract  to  acquire  or  to  con- 
struct such  property  was  entered  into  by 
the  lessee  before  March  2.  1984,  or 

(2)  such  property  was  acquired  by  the 
lessee,  or  the  construction  of  such  property 
was  begun,  by  or  for  the  lessee,  before 
March  2.  1984. 

SEC.   U.  El.KtTION  TO   KXPKNSK  CERTAIN  DEI'KI-:- 
(  lABLE  Bl  SINESS  ASSETS. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  179(b)  (relating 
to  dollar  limitation)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  table  contained  therein  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•If     the     taxable     year    The    applicable    amount 
begins  in:  Is: 

1983,  1984,  1985,  1986,  or  1987 $5,000 

1988  or  1989 7,500 

1990  or  thereafter 10,000.  " 

SE(    l.i  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  (  REDIT 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  44G(a)(2)  (re- 
lating to  employee  stock  ownership  credit), 
as  in  effect  before  the  amendments  made  by 
title  IV  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  table  contained  therein  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  aggregate  compen- 
sation paid  or  ac- 
crued during  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxable 
year  occurring  in  cal  The  applicable 
endar  year  percentage  is: 

1983,  1984,  1985,  1986,  or  1987 0.5 

1988  or  thereafter 0.  " 

SEt      16    (  ()ST-OE  I.IVINC    ADJI'STMENTS    IN    PEN- 
SION PLAN  LIMITATIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 415(d)  (relating  to  freeze  on  adjustment 
to  define  contribution  and  benefit  limits)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1986" 
and  in-serling  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1, 
1988". 


(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  415(d)(2)  (defining  base 
periods),  as  amended  by  section  235(b)(2)(B) 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1986". 

SE(.    17     REPEAL   OF   PARTIAL    INTEREST   EX(  LI 
SION. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  302  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
applied  and  administered  as  if  such  subsec- 
tions (and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
subsections)  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  57(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Exclusion  of  dividends.— Any 
amount  excluded  from  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  116.  " 

SEC.    IK.   KOREUiN    EARNED   INCOME  OK   INniVII). 
I  ALS. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  911(b)(2)  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  foreign  earned 
income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  contained  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

In  the  ca.se  of  taxable 
ycar.s  beginning  in:  The  annual  rate  is: 

1983.  1984,  1985.  1986,  or  1987 $80,000 

1988 85,000 

1989 90,000 

1990  and  thereafter 95,000  " 

SE(    19  EKKEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983. 

P.4KT  II— KSTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  RATES 

SEC    21    MAXIMl  M  RATE 

(a)  General  Rule— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2001(c)  (relating  to  phase-in  of  50  per- 
cent maximum  rate)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1985 '•  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"1989". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1983"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  1983,  1984.  1985.  1986.  or 
1987",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""1984""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •1988^. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after,  and  gifts 
made  after,  December  31.  1983. 

PART  III— KX(  ISK  TAXES 

SEC.  a.  TAX  rate  on  newly  discovered  oil 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  4987(b)(3)  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
newly  discovered  oil)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  table  contained  therein  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

For  taxable  periods  The  applicable 

beginning  in:  percentage  is: 

1983.  1984,  1985,  1986.  or  1987 25 

1988 22''2 

1989 20 

1990  and  thereafter 15.  " 

(b)  Continuation  of  Percentage  Deple- 
tion FOR  Oil  and  Gas  From  Secondary  or 
Tertiary  Processes.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  613A(c)  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  for  independent  producers 
and  royalty  owners)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613A(c)(3) 
(defining  depletable  oil  quantity)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 


"Clause  <ii)  shall  not  apply  after  December 
31,  1983." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  613A(c)(7) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  after  December  31.  1983." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613A(c)(9) 
(relating  to  transfer  of  oil  or  gas  property) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (i)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  this  subsec- 
tion". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able periods  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983. 

(21  Subsection  .b'.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1984. 

sec    26.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  CO.MMCNICATIONS  SERV- 
ICES. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4251(b)  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  communications  services)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  contained 
therein  an(i  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'With  respect  to 

amounts  paid  pursu- 
ant to  bills  first  ren-    The   applicable   percent- 
dered:  age  is 

During    1983,    1984,    1985,    1986.    or 
1987 3 

During  1988  or  thereafter 0.  " 

SE(     27     KXdSE   TAX    ON    CUiARETTES   AND    DIS- 
TILLED SPIRITS. 

(a)  Cigarettes.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5701  (relating  to  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Cigarettes.— 

"(1)  In  general.— On  cigarettes,  manufac- 
tured in  or  imported  into  the  United  States, 
there  shall  be  imposed  the  following  taxes: 

"(A)  Small  cigarettes— On  small  ciga- 
rettes, a  tax  at  the  rate  per  thousand  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

"In  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes removed:  The  rate  is: 

Before  October  1.  1985 $8 

On    or   after   October    1,    1985,   and 

before  January  1,  1988 6 

On  or  after  January  1,  1988 4 

"(B)  Large  cigarettes —On  large  ciga- 
rettes, a  tax  at  the  rate  per  thousand  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

"In  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes removed:  The  rate  is: 

Before  October  1,  1985 $16.80 

On    or    after    October    1,    1985,    and 

before  January  1,  1988 12.60 

On  or  after  January  1.  1988 8.40 

■•(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Small  cigarettes.— The  term  ".small 
cigarettes"  means  cigarettes  weighing  not 
more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 

"(B)  Large  cigarettes.— The  term  "large 
cigarettes"  means  cigarettes  weighing  more 
than  3  pounds  per  thousand:  except  that,  if 
more  than  6';:  inches  in  length,  they  shall 
be  taxable  as  if  they  were  small  cigarettes, 
counting  each  2-'*  inches  (or  fraction  there- 
of) of  the  length  of  each  as  1  cigarette." 

(b)  Distilled  Spirits.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
section  5001(a)  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
distilled  spirits)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  $10.50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$10.50  ($14.25  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1985,  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31,  1987)  ", 
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(2)  Technical  amendment— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  5010(ai  irelating  to 
credit  for  wine  content  and  for  flavors  con- 
tent) are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
•■$10.50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
rate  at  which  such  distilled  spirits  were  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  section  5001  (or  section 
7652)". 

(c)  Floor  Stocks  Taxes  on  Distilled 
Spirits.— 

<  1)  Imposition  of  tax— On  distilled  spirits 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  which  are  removed  before  October  1. 
1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person,  there  shall  be  imposed  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  $3.75  for  each  proof  gallon  and  a 
proportionate  tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all 
fractional  parts  of  a  proof  gallon. 

(2)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
distilled  spirits  on  October  1.  1985.  to  which 
the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(i)  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  and 

Mi)  shall  be  paid  at  such  date  (not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(3)  Exception  for  on-premises  retail  es- 
tablishments.—To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  distilled  spirits  held  on  October  1, 
1985.  on  the  premises  of  a  retail  establish- 
ment where  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  only. 

(4)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

lA)  Distilled  spirits.— The  term  "dis- 
tilled spirits  '  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  5002(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

'B)  Treatment  of  imported  perfumes  con- 
taining distilled  spirits —Any  article  de- 
scribed in  section  5001(a)(3)  of  such  Code 
shall  be  treated  as  distilled  spirits:  except 
that  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  imposed  on  a  wine  gallon  basis  in  lieu  of 
a  proof  gallon  basis. 

(d)  FYooR  Stocks  Refunds.— 

( 1 )  In  general.- Where,  before  a  tax  re- 
duction date,  any  tax-reduced  article  has 
been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  and  on  such  day  is  held  for  sale  by 
any  person  '  hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  "dealer"),  there  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  (without  interest)  to 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  tax  paid 
by  such  manufacturer,  producer,  or  import- 
er on  such  article  over  the  tax  which  would 
have  beer,  paid  if  such  article  were  taxed  at 
the  rate  in  effect  on  the  tax  reduction  date 
if- 

(A)  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  before  the  day  9  months 
after  the  tax  reduction  date  based  on  a  re- 
quest submitted  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  before  the  day  6  months 
after  the  tax  reduction  date  by  the  dealer 
who  held  the  article  in  respect  of  which  the 
credit  or  refund  is  claimed,  and 

(B)  on  or  before  the  day  9  months  after 
the  tax  reduction  date,  reimbursement  has 
been  made  to  the  dealer  by  the  manufactur- 
er, producer,  or  importer  in  an  amount 
equal  to  such  excess  or  written  consent  has 
been  obtained  from  the  dealer  to  the  allow- 
ance of  the  credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Limitation  on  eligibility  for  credit 
OR  RETUND.- No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 


importer  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  or 
refund  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  he  has  in 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  invento- 
ries with  respect  to  which  the  refund  or 
credit  is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable.— All  provisions 
of  law,  including  penalties  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  5001 
or  5701  (whichever  is  appropriate)  shall,  in- 
sofar as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
apply  in  respect  of  the  credits  and  refunds 
provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds  constitut- 
ed overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Tax  REDUcrriON  date.— The  term  "tax 
reduction  date"  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  tax 
under  section  5001  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  January  1,  1988,  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  articles  subject  to  tax 
under  section  5701(b)  of  such  Code,  October 
1.  1985,  and  January  1,  1988. 

(B)  Tax-reduced  article.— The  term  "tax- 
reduced  article"  means  any  article  subject 
to  tax  under  section  5001  or  5701(b)  of  such 
Code. 

(e)  Definitions  for  Purposes  of  Subsec- 
tions 'Ci  AND  'di.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)— 

(1)  Person.— The  term  person"  includes 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

Subtitle  K — Tax-Kxempt  Kntitv  [..easinfc 
SEC.  31.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax- 
Exempt  Entity  Leasing  Tax  Act  of  1984". 

SKC.  12.  I)KM.*I.  OK  TAX  INCKNTIVKS  KOR  PROPKR 
TV  ISEI)  BY  <;0VERNMENTS  AM) 
OTHER  T.\X  EXEMPT  ENTITIES 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  168  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as  subsection 
<k)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Property  Used  by  Governments  and 
Other  Tax-Exempt  Entities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  subsection  (a)  (and  any 
other  deduction  allowable  for  depreciation 
or  amortization)  for  any  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  tax-exempt  use  property  shall  be 
determined— 

"(A)  by  using  the  straight-line  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value),  and 

■(B)  by  using  a  recovery  period  deter- 
mined under  the  following  table: 

The      recovery      period 
In  the  case  of:  shall  be: 

(I)     Property     not     de-    The  present  class  life 

scribed     in     subclause 

( II )  or  subclause  ( III ). 
'ID    Personal     property    12  years 

with   no   present   class 

life. 
(Ill)  15-year  real  proper-    40  years 

ty. 

"(2)  Operating  rules.— 

■■(A)  Recovery  period  must  at  least  equal 
LEASE  term.  — In  the  case  of  any  tax-exempt 
use  property  used  by  the  tax-exempt  entity 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  the  recovery  period 
used  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
be  less  than— 

■■(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  the 
lease  term,  or 


■■(ii)  in  the  case  of  15-year  real  property, 
125  percent  of  the  lease  term. 

'■(B)  Conventions.— 

"(i)  Property  other  than  is-year  real 
PROPERTY.  — In  the  case  of  property  other 
than  15-year  real  property,  the  half-year 
convention  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1). 

■■(ii)  15-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— In  the  case 
of  15-year  real  property,  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year  in  which  the  property  is  in  serv- 
ice. 

■■(C)  Exception  where  longer  recovery 
period  applies.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  recovery  property  if  the  recov- 
ery period  which  would  apply  to  such  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)  exceeds  the  recovery  period  for 
such  property  determined  under  this  sub- 
section, 

■■(D)  Determination  of  class  for  proper- 
ty   which    is    not    recovery    PROPERTY.  — In 

the  case  of  any  property  which  is  not  recov- 
ery property,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  determination  of  whether  such 
property  is  15-year  real  property  shall  be 
made  as  if  such  property  were  recovery 
property, 

■■(E)  Coordination  with  subsection 
'fi '  12'.— Paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  (f) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  tax-exempt  use  prop- 
erty to  which  this  subsection  applies. 

•■(3)  Tax-exempt  use  property.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

'■(A)  Property  other  than  is-year  real 
property —Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  tax-exempt  use 
property'  means  any  tangible  property  used 
by  a  tax-exempt  entity. 

■■(B)  15-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— 

■•(i)  In  general. -In  the  case  of  15-year 
real  property,  the  term  tax-exempt  use 
property'  means  that  portion  of  the  proper- 
ty used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity  in  a  disquali- 
fied use. 

■'(ii)  Disqualified  use.— For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  disqualified 
use'  means  any  use  of  the  property  by  a  tax- 
exempt  entity,  but  only  if— 

•■(I)  part  or  all  of  the  property  was  fi- 
nanced (directly  or  indirectly)  by  an  obliga- 
tion the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  -section  103  and  such  entity  (or  a 
related  entity)  participated  in  such  financ- 
ing, 

■■(II)  such  use  is  pursuant  to  a  lease  under 
which  there  is  a  fixed  or  determinable  price 
purchase  or  sale  option  which  involves  such 
entity  (or  a  related  entity)  or  there  is  the 
equivalent  of  such  an  option, 

■■(III)  such  use  is  pursuant  to  a  lease 
which  has  a  lease  term  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  property's  useful  life,  or 

■■(IV)  such  use  occurs  after  a  sale  (or  other 
transfer)  of  the  property  by,  or  lease  of  the 
property  from,  such  entity  (or  a  related 
entity). 

"(iii)    20-PERCENT    THRESHOLD    TEST.— ClaUSC 

(i)  shall  apply  to  any  property  only  if  the 
portion  of  such  property  used  by  tax- 
exempt  entities  in  disqualified  uses  is  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  property. 

■■(iv)  Treatment  of  improvements— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  improve- 
ments to  a  property  (other  than  land)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  separate  property. 
■■(C)  Exception  for  short-term  leases.— 
■■(i)  In  general.— F»roperty  shall  not  be 
treated  as  used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity 
merely  by  reason  of  use  pursuant  to  a  short- 
term  lease. 


"(ii)  Property  other  than  is-year  proper- 
ty.—For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
except  as  "provided  in  clause  (iii).  the  term 
short-term  lease^  means  any  lease  which 
has  a  lease  term  le.ss  than  the  greater  of— 

■■(I)  1  year,  or 

■■(II)  30  percent  of  the  property's  present 
class  life  (to  the  extent  such  present  class 
life  does  not  exceed  10  years). 

"(iii)  15-YEAB  REAL  PROPERTY.  — For  pur- 
poses  of  this  subparagraph,  in  the  case  of 
15-year  real  property,  the  term  short-term 
lease'  means  any  lease  which  has  a  lease 
term  of  less  than  3  years. 

■■(D)  Exception  where  property  used  in 

UNRELATED     TRADE     OR     BUSINESS.  — The     term 

tax-exempt  use  property'  shall  not  include 
any  portion  of  a  property  predominantly 
u.sed  by  the  tax-exempt  entity  in  an  unrelat- 
ed trade  or  business  the  income  of  which  is 
subject  to  tax  under  .section  511. 

••(4)  Tax-exempt  entity.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  tax-exempt  entity' 
means— 

"(i)  the  United  States,  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  any  possession  of 
the  United  Slates,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing, 

"(ii)  an  organization  (other  than  a  cooper- 
ative described  in  section  521)  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter, 
and 

"(iii)  any  foreign  person  or  entity. 

"(B)    Exceptions   for    certain   property 

USED  BY  foreign  PERSON  OR  ENTITY.- 

■■(i)  Income  from  property  subject  to 
UNITED  STATES  TAX.— Clause  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  property  if  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
gro.ss  income  for  the  taxable  year  derived  by 
the  foreign  person  or  entity  from  the  use  of 
such  property  is  subject  to  tax  under  this 
chapter.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  exclusion  or  exemption  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  gro.ss  income  so  derived,  but 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
portion  of  such  gross  income  subject  to  tax 
under  this  chapter. 

"(ii)  Movies.— Clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  film  (as  defined  in  section 
48(k)(l)(B)). 

"(C)  Foreign  person  or  entity.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "foreign 
person  or  entity"  means— 

"(i)  any  foreign  government,  any  interna- 
tional organization,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 

"(ii)  any  person  who  is  not  a  United  States 
person. 

"(D)  Treatment  of  certain  taxable  in- 
strumentalities—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(a),  a 
corporation  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  if— 

"(i)  all  of  the  activities  of  such  corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  tax  under  this  chapter, 
and 

"(ii)  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  corporation  is  not  selected  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

"'(E)  Certain  previously  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations.—For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(a),  an 
organization  shall  be  treated  as  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  with 
respect  to  any  property  of  which  such  orga- 
nization is  the  lessee  if  such  organization 
(or  a  predecessor  organization  which  was 
engaged  in  substantially  similar  activities) 


was  an  organization  (other  than  a  coopera- 
tive described  in  section  521)  exempt  from 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  at  any  time 
during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
such  organization  first  used  such  property. 

"(5)  Special  rules  for  certain  high  tech- 
nology equipment.— 

■■(A)  Exemption  where  lease  term  is  s 

YEARS  OR  less  AND  FOR  FOREIGN  USE  PROPER- 
TY.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  tax-exempt  use  property'  shall  not  in- 
clude anv  qualified  technological  equipment 
if- 

"(i)  the  use  of  the  lax-exempt  entity  is 
pursuant  to  a  lease  which  has  a  lease  term 
of  5  years  or  less,  or 

"(ii)  subsection  (f)(2)  applies  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  Recovery  period  where  lease  term 
is  greater  than  5  years.- In  the  case  of  any 
qualified  technological  equipment  not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  the  recovery 
period  used  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  5  years. 

"(C)  Qualified  technological  equip- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  "qualified  technological 
equipment"  means— 

"(I)  any  computer  or  peripheral  equip- 
ment, 

"(ID  any  high  technology  telephone  sta- 
tion equipment  installed  on  the  customer's 
premises,  and 

"(III)  any  high  technology  medical  equip- 
ment. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  certain  property.— 
The  term  qualified  technological  equip- 
ment" shall  not  include  any  property  used 
by  a  tax-exempt  entity  if— 

"(I)  part  or  all  of  the  property  was  fi- 
nanced (directly  or  indirectly)  by  an  obliga- 
tion the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
lax  under  section  103, 

"(ID  such  use  occurs  after  a  sale  (or  other 
transfer)  of  the  property  by,  or  lease  oi 
such  property  from,  such  entity  (or  related 
entity)  and  such  property  has  been  u.sed  by 
such  entity  (or  a  related  entity)  before  such 
sale  (or  other  transfer)  or  lease,  or 

"(III)  such  tax-exempt  entity  is  the 
United  Stales  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  Slates. 

"(D)  Computer  or  peripheral  equipment 
defined.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) In  general— The  term    computer  or 
peripheral  equipment  ■  means— 

■■(I)  any  computer,  and 

'"(ID  any  related  peripheral  equipment. 

"(ii)  Computer— The  term  computer^ 
means  a  programmable  electronically  acti- 
vated device  which— 

"(I)  is  capable  of  accepting  information, 
applying  prescribed  processes  to  the  infor- 
mation, and  supplying  the  results  of  these 
processes  with  or  without  human  interven- 
tion, and 

"(ID  consists  of  a  central  proce.ssing  unit 
containing  extensive  storage,  logic,  arithme- 
tic, and  control  capabilities. 

"(iii)  Related  peripheral  equipment.— 
The  term  "related  peripheral  equipment' 
means  any  auxiliary  machine  (whether  on- 
line or  off-line)  which  is  designed  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  central 
processing  unit  of  a  computer. 

"(iv)  Exceptions  —The  term  "computer  or 
related  peripheral  equipment'  shall  not  in- 
clude— 

"(I)  any  equipment  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  other  property  which  is  not  a  com- 
puter. 

"(ID  typewriters,  calculators,  adding  and 
accounting  machines,  copiers,  duplicating 
equipment,  and  similar  equipment,  and 


"(IID  equipment  of  a  kind  used  primarily 
for  amusement  or  entertainment  of  the 
user. 

■•(E)  High  technology  medical  equip- 
ment—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "high  technology  medical  equipment' 
means  any  electronic,  electromechanical,  or 
computer-based  high  technology  equipment 
used  in  the  screening,  monitoring,  observa- 
tion, diagnosis,  or  treatment  of  patients  in  a 
laboratory,  medical,  or  hospital  environ- 
ment. 

"(6)  Other  special  rules.— 

"(A)  Lease  term.— In  determining  a  lease 
term  for  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  op- 
lions  to  renew,  and 

"(ii)  2  or  more  successive  leases  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  or  substantially  similar 
property  shall  be  treated  as  1  lease. 

"(B)  Treatment  of  certain  contracts  for 
providing  services,  etc.— 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
48(a),  a  contract  which  purports  to  be  a 
service  contract  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
service  contract  if  such  contract  is  more 
properly  treated  as  a  lease  of  properly, 
taking  into  account  all  relevant  factors  in- 
cluding whether  or  not— 

"(I)  the  tax-exempt  entity  is  in  physical 
po,ssession  of  the  property, 

"(ID  such  entity  controls  the  property, 

"(III)  such  entity  has  a  significant  eco- 
nomic or  pos.sessory  interest  in  the  proper- 
ly. 

■"(IV)  the  service  provider  does  not  bear 
any  risk  of  substantially  diminished  receipts 
or  subslantially  increased  expenditures  if 
there  is  nonperformance  under  the  con- 
tract, 

"(V)  the  service  provider  does  not  use  the 
property  concurrently  to  provide  significant 
services  to  entities  unrelated  to  the  tax- 
exempt  entity,  and 

■■(VI)  the  total  contract  price  does  not 
substantially  exceed  the  rental  value  of  the 
property  for  the  contract  period. 

■■(ii)  Other  arrangements —For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  paragraphs  (4i  and 
(5)  of  section  48(ai.  an  arrangement  (includ- 
ing a  partnership  or  other  pass-thru  entity) 
which  is  not  a  service  contract  and  purports 
not  to  be  a  lease  shall  be  treated  as  a  lease  if 
such  arrangement  is  more  properly  treated 
as  a  lease,  taking  into  account  all  relevant 
factors  including  factors  similar  to  those  set 
forth  in  clause  li). 

■'(C)  Exception  for  certain  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

■■(i)  In  general.— The  term  tax-exempt 
use  property'  shall  not  include  any  qualified 
solid  waste  disposal  facility. 

■'(ii)  Qualified  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility—For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  the  term 
■qualified  solid  waste  disposal  facility' 
means  any  facility  if— 

(D  such  facility  provides  solid  waste  dis- 
posal services  for  residents  of  part  or  all  of  1 
or  more  governmental  units  and  substantial- 
ly all  of  the  solid  waste  processed  at  such  fa- 
cility is  collected  from  the  general  public, 

"(ID  such  facility  produces  marketable 
quantities  of  steam,  hot  water,  or  electricity. 

"(Ill)  the  tax-exempt  entity  does  not  con- 
trol the  facility  and  is  not  in  physical  pos- 
session of  the  facility,  and 

"  (IV)  the  service  provider  bears  any  risk 
of  subslantially  diminished  receipts  or  in- 
creased expenditures  if  there  is  nonperform- 
ance under  the  contract. 

"(D)  Special  rules  for  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.— If  any  domestic  cor- 
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poration  which  is  not  a  tax-exempt  entity  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Satellite  Consortium,  the 
International  Maritime  Satellite  Organiza- 
tion, or  any  successor  organization  of  such 
Consortium  or  Organization,  the  term  tax 
exempt  use  property'  shall  not  include  such 
domestic  corporation's  proportionate  share 
(determined  after  the  application  of  para- 
graph (8)  to  tax-exempt  entities)  of  proper- 
ty held  by  such  Consortium.  Organization, 
or  successor  organization. 

■•(7)  Related  entities.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

■■(A)(i)  Each  governmental  unit  and  each 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  governmen- 
tal unit  is  related  to  each  other  such  unit, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  which  directly  or 
indirectly  derives  its  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  same 
sovereign  authority. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  United 
States,  each  State,  and  each  possession  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate sovereign  authority. 

■  <B)  Any  entity  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph <A)(i)  is  related  to  any  other  entity  if 
the  2  entities  have— 

"(i)  significant  common  purposes  and  sub- 
stantial common  membership,  or 

"(ii)  directly  or  indirectly  substantial 
common  direction  or  control. 

"(Cxi)  An  entity  is  related  to  another 
entity  if  either  entity  owns  (directly  or 
through  1  or  more  entities)  a  50  percent  or 
greater  interest  in  the  capital  or  profits  of 
the  other  entity. 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  entities 
treated  as  related  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  <B)  shall  be  treated  as  1  entity. 

"(D)  An  entity  is  related  to  another  entity 
with  respect  to  a  transaction  if  such  trans- 
action is  part  of  an  attempt  by  such  entities 
to  avoid  the  application  of  this  subsection, 
paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  section  48(a).  or 
clause  (vi)  of  section  48(g)(2)(B). 

"(8)  Treatment  of  partnerships,  etc.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  any  property  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) is  not  tax-exempt  use  property 
is  held  by  a  partnership  which  has  both  a 
tax-exempt  entity  and  a  person  who  is  not  a 
tax-exempt  entity  as  partners,  and 

"(ii)  the  allocation  to  the  tax-exempt 
entity  of  partnership  items  is  not  a  qualified 
allocation. 

such  tax-exempt  entity's  proportionate 
share  of  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 
tax-exempt  use  property. 

"(B)  Qualified  allocation.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "qualified  al- 
location' means  any  allocation  under  the 
partnership  agreement  to  a  tax-exempt 
entity  which— 

"(i)  results  in  such  entity's  being  allocated 
the  same  distributive  share  of  each  item  of 
income,  gain.  loss,  deduction,  credit,  and 
basis  and  such  share  remains  the  same 
during  the  entire  period  the  entity  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  partnership,  and 

"(ii)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
704(b)(2). 

For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  items  allocated 
under  section  704(c)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(C)  Determination  of  proportionate 
share.— 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purpo.ses  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  a  tax-exempt  entity's  proportion- 
ate share  of  any  property  held  by  a  partner- 
ship shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
such  entity's  share  of  partnership  distribu- 
tions or  partnership  items  of  income  or  gain 
(excluding    gain    allocated    under    section 


704(c)).  whichever  results  in  the  largest  pro- 
portionate share. 

"(ii)  Determination  where  allocations 
VARY.- For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  if.  under 
the  partnership  agreement,  a  tax-exempt 
entity's  share  of  partnership  distributions 
or  partnership  items  of  income  or  gain  (ex- 
cluding gain  allocated  under  section  704(c)). 
may  vary  during  the  period  such  entity  is  a 
partner  in  the  partnership,  such  share  shall 
be  the  highest  share  such  entity  may  re- 
ceive under  such  agreement. 

"(D)  Other  pass-thru  entities.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  subparagraphs  (A). 
iB).  and  (C)  shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  trust  or  other  pass-thru  entity. 

"(9)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  " 

(b)  Denial  of  Investment  Tax  Credit  for 
Property  Used  by  Foreign  Governments 
and  Other  Foreign  Persons.— 

( 1 )  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(a)  (relating 
to  property  used  by  governmental  units)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Property  used— 

"(A)  by  the  United  Slates,  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 

"(B)  by  any  foreign  person  or  entity  (as 
defined  in  section  168( j)(4)(C)).  but  only 
with  respect  to  property  to  which  section 
168(j)(4)(A)(iii)  applies  (determined  after 
the  application  of  section  168(  j)(4)(B)). 
shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38  property. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  property  to  the  extent  such  property  is 
treated  as  not  being  tax-exempt  use  proper- 
ty under  section  168<j)(6)(D)  (relating  to 
special  rule  for  certain  international  organi- 
zations)." 

(2)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 48(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "gov- 
ernmental units"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "governmental  units  and  certain 
foreign  persons". 

(c)  Rehabilitation  Credit  Not  To  Apply 
Where  Property  Financed  by  Tax-Exempt 
Bonds  and  Used  by  Tax-Exempt  Entity.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 48(g)(2)  (relating  to  certain  expendi- 
tures not  treated  as  qualified  rehabilitation 
expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new"  clause; 

"(vi)  Tax-exempt  financing  of  property 
used  by  tax-exempt  entities.— Any  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  portion  of  a  building  which  is  tax- 
exempt  use  property  if  any  portion  of— 

"(I)  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  building  or 
any  interest  therein,  or 

"(ID  the  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  rehabilitation. 

is  financed  (directly  or  indirectly)  by  an  ob- 
ligation the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  103.  For  pui  • 
poses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
tax-exempt  use  property"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  I68(j)(3). 
except  that  "1  year'  shall  be  substituted  for 
'3  years'  in  section  168(j)(3)(C)(iii).  This 
clause  shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining under  paragraph  (1)(C)  whether  a 
building  has  been  substantially  rehabilitat- 
ed.' 

(2)  Technical  amendment —Clause  (i)  of 
section  48(g)(2)(B)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new"  sentence: 

"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  expenditure  to  the  extent  subsection 


(f>(12)  or  (j)  of  section  168  applies  to  such 
expenditure." 

(d)  Authority  To  Prescribe  Present 
Class  Life  for  Certain  Property.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  168(g)  (defining  present 
class  life)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  any 
property  (other  than  section  1250  class 
property)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  present 
class  life  for  such  property  which  reason- 
ably reflects  the  anticipated  useful  life  of 
such  property  to  the  industry  or  other 
group.  " 

(e)  Investment  Tax  Credit  Allowable 
With  Respect  to  Certain  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Facilities.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
48(a)  (relating  to  property  used  by  govern- 
mental units)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
qualified  solid  waste  disposal  facility  (within 
the  meaning  of  .section  168(  j)(6)(C))." 

(f)  Cross  Reference.— Paragraph  (5)  of 
section  48(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the    following    new   sentence: 

"For  provisions  providing  special  rules  for 
application  of  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (4).  see  .section  168(j)." 

(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  .shall  apply— 

(A)  to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  after  May  23.  1983.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  sue  h  date,  and 

(B)  to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  on  or  before  May  23,  1983.  if  the 
use  by  the  tax-exempt  entity  is  pursuant  to 
a  lease  entered  into  after  May  23.  1983. 

(2)  LEASf;s  entered  into  on  or  before  may 
23.  1983.— The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
property  used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity  if 
such  use  is  pursuant  to— 

(A)  a  lease  entered  into  on  or  before  May 
23.  1983  (or  a  sublease  under  such  a  lease), 
or 

(B)  any  renewal  or  extension  of  a  lease  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  May  23.  1983.  if  such 
renewal  or  extension  is  pursuant  to  an 
option  exercisable  by  the  tax-exempt  entity 
which  was  contained  in  such  lease  on  May 
23.  1983. 

(3)  Binding  contracts,  etc.— 

(A)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  property 
used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity  if  such  use  is 
pursuant  to  1  or  more  written  binding  con- 
tracts which,  on  May  23.  1983.  and  at  all 
limes  thereafter,  required— 

(i)  the  taxpayer  (or  his  predecessor  in  in- 
terest under  the  contract)  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  or  rehabilitate  such 
properly,  and 

(ii)  the  tax-exempt  entity  (or  a  tax- 
exempt  predecessor  thereof)  to  use  such 
property. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  property 
used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity— 

(i)  if- 

(I)  on  or  before  May  23.  1983.  the  taxpay- 
er (or  his  predecessor  in  interest  under  the 
contract)  or  the  tax-exempt  entity  entered 
into  a  written  binding  contract  to  acquire, 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  rehabilitate  such 
property  and  such  properly  had  not  previ- 
ously been  used  by  the  tax-exempt  entity, 
or 

(II)  the  taxpayer  or  the  tax-exempt  entity 
acquired  the  property  or  completed  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  rehabilitation 


of  the  property  after  December  31.   1982. 
and  on  or  before  May  23.  1983.  and 
(ii)  if— 

(I)  such  use  is  pursuant  to  a  written  bind- 
ing contract  entered  into  before  January  1. 
1984.  which  requires  the  tax-exempt  entity 
to  use  such  property,  or 

(II)  the  tax-exempt  entity  had,  in  writing, 
indicated  on  or  before  May  23.  1983.  a  firm 
plan  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  for  the 
use  of  such  property. 

(4)  Official  governmental  action  on  or 

BEFORE  may  23.   1983.- 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  property  used  by  a  tax-exempt  entity 
(other  than  the  United  States,  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  any  foreign 
person  or  entity)  if— 

(i)  on  or  before  May  23.  1983- 

(I)  there  was  significant  official  govern- 
mental action  approving  the  project  or  its 
design,  and 

(II)  the  aggregate  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred with  respect  to  the  project  exceeded 
the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project, 
and 

(ii)  the  u.se  by  the  tax-exempt  entity  is 
pursuant  to  a  written  binding  contract  en- 
tered into  before  January  1.  1984.  which  re- 
quires the  tax-exempt  entity  to  use  the 
property. 

(B)  Significant  official  governmental 
ACTION.— For  purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  "significant  official  governmental 
action"  does  not  include  granting  of  per- 
mits, zoning  changes,  environmental  impact 
statements,  or  similar  governmental  actions. 

(5)  Mass  commuting  vehicles.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  qualified  mass  commuting  ve- 
hicle (as  defined  in  section  103(b)(9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  which  is  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  obligations 
the  interest  on  which  is  excludable  from 
gro.ss  income  under  section  103(a)  of  such 
Code  if— 

(A)  such  vehicle  is  placed  in  service  before 
January  1.  1988.  or 

(B)  such  vehicle  is  placed  in  service  on  or 
after  such  date— 

(i)  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  or  com- 
mitment entered  into  before  April  1.  1983. 
and 

(ii)  solely  because  of  conditions  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  are  not  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  lessor  or  lessee. 

(6)  Certain  turbines  and  boilers.- The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  described  in  section 
208(d)(3)(E)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 

(7)  Certain  facilities  for  which  ruling 
requests  filed  on  or  before  may  23.  1983.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  facilities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  of  section  168(f )(12)(C) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  certain  sewage  or  .solid  waste  disposal 
facilities),  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  a  ruling 
request  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  facil- 
ity by  the  lax-exempt  entity  was  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  or  before 
May  23.  1983. 

(8)  Recovery  period  for  certain  quali- 
fied SEWAGE  FACILITIES.— 

(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  prop- 
erty (other  than  15-year  real  property) 
which  is  part  of  a  qualified  sewage  facility. 
the  recovery  period  used  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  168(j)  of  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this 
section)  shall  be  12  years. 

(B)  Qualified  sewage  facilities.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
"qualified  sewage  facilities  "  means  any  fa- 
cilities which  are  part  of  the  sewer  system 
of  a  city,  if— 

(i)  on  June  15.  1983.  the  City  Council  ap- 
proved a  resolution  under  which  the  city  au- 
thorized the  procurement  of  equity  invest- 
ments for  such  facilities,  and 

(ii)  on  July  12.  1983.  the  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Board  of  the  city  approved  a  resolu- 
tion to  issue  a  $100,000,000  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  issue  to  provide  funds  to  pur- 
chase such  facilities. 

(9)  Special  rule  for  certain  partnerships 
organized  BEFORE  OCTOBER  21.  1983.— Para- 
graph (8)  of  section  168(j)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion) shall  not  apply  to  properly  held  by 
any  partnership  if— 

(A)  such  properly  was  acquired  by  such 
partnership  before  January  1.  1985. 

(B)  before  October  21.  1983.  such  partner- 
ship was  organized  and  publicly  announced 
the  maximum  amount  of  interests  which 
would  be  sold  in  the  partnership,  and 

(C)  the  marketing  of  partnership  interests 
in  such  partnership  was  completed  not  later 
than  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  interests  in  such  partnership  sold 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

(10)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Tax-exempt  entity.— The  term  ■"tax- 
exempt  entity"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  168(j)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion), except  that  such  term  shall  include 
any  related  entity  (within  the  meaning  of 
such  section). 

(B)  Foreign  person  or  entity.— The  term 
"foreign  person  or  entity"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  168<j)(4)(C)  of 
such  Code  (as  added  by  this  section). 

SKC.  :i.t    STIDY  OK  PRKSKNT  I  I.ASS  I. IKK  (»K  (  KK 
TAIN  HI(;H  TK(  HN()I.()(;V  PROPKRTV. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  present  class  lives  of  property 
which  is  qualified  technological  property  (as 
defined  in  section  168(j)(5)(C)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  without  regard  to 
clause  (ii)  thereof). 

(b)  Report  to  the  Congress.— Not  later 
than  July  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

Subtitle  I'— Treatment  of  Bonds  and  Other  Debt 

Instruments 

SE(    41   trkatmknt  ok  bonds  and  OTHKR  PEBT 

INSTRIMENTS 
(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1   (relating  to  special  rules  for  capital 
gains  and  losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
•PART  V— SPECIAL  Rl  LKS  FOR  BONDS  .\.M) 

OTHKR  OKBT  INSTRl.MENTS 
"Subpart  A.  Original  issue  discount. 
"Subpart  B.  Market  discount. 
"Subpart  C.  Discount  on  short-term  obliga- 
tions. 
"Subpart  D.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
"Subpart  A — Original  Issue  Discount 
"Sec.  1271.  Treatment  of  amounts  received 
on   retirement    or  sale   or  ex- 


change of  lebt  instruments. 

"Sec.  1272.  Current  inclusion  in  income  of 
original  issue  discount. 

"Sec.  1273.  Determination  of  amount  of 
original  issue  discount. 

"Sec.  1274.  Determination  of  issue  price  in 
the  case  of  certain  debt  instru- 
ments issued  for  property. 

"Sec.  1275.  Other  definitions  and  special 
rules. 

"SEC.  1271.  treatment  OK  AMOfNTS  RECEIVED  ON 
RETIREMENT  OR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 
OK  DEBT  INSTRl  MENTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule. -For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  debt  instruments 
which  are  capital  assets  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer— 

"(1)  Retirement— Amounts  received  by 
the  holder  on  retirement  of  such  debt  in- 
struments shall  be  considered  as  amounts 
received  in  exchange  therefor. 

"(2)  Sale  or  exchange  — 
"(A)  In  general.— 

"(i)  Capital  gain  treatment.— On  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  debt  instruments  held  by  the 
taxpayer  more  than  1  year,  any  gain  real- 
ized shall  (except  as  provided  in  clause  lii)) 
be  considered  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more  than 
1  year. 

"(ii)    Special    rule    where    intention    to 

CALL   DEBT    INSTRUMENT   BEFORE   MATURITY.  — If 

at  the  time  of  original  issue  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  call  any  such  debt  instrument 
before  maturity,  any  gain  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  thereof  which  does  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  issue 
discount  reduced  by  the  portion  of  original 
issue  discount  previously  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  holder  (without  regard 
to  sub.section  (a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  .section  1272 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law))  shall  be  considered  as  ordinary 
income. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— This  paragraph  (and 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (O)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(i)  any  tax-exempt  obligation,  or 

"(ii)  any  holder  who  has  purchased  the 
debt  instrument  at  a  premium. 

"(C)  Double  inclusion  in  income  not  re- 
quired.—This  section  and  .sections  1272  and 
1286  shall  not  require  the  inclusion  of  any 
amount  previously  includible  in  gross 
income. 

"(3)  Certain  short-term  government  ob- 
ligations.— 

"(A)  In  general.- On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  any  short-term  Government  obligation, 
any  gain  realized  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ratable  share  of  the  ac- 
quisition discount  shall  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income.  Gain  in  excess  of  such  amount 
shall  be  considered  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  less  than  1 
year. 

"(B)  Short-term  government  obliga- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  short-term  Government  obligation' 
means  any  obligation  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  possessions,  or  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is— 

"(i)  issued  on  a  discount  basis,  and 

"(ii)  payable  without  interest  at  a  fixed 
maturity  date  not  exceeding  1  year  from  the 
dale  of  issue. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  tax-exempt 
obligation. 

"(C)  Acquisition  discount.— For  purposes 
of  this  pararaph.  the  term  "acquisition  dis- 
count' means  the  excess  of  the  stated  re- 
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demption  price  at  maturity  over  the  taxpay- 
ers  basis  for  the  obligation. 

■■(D)  Ratable  share.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  ratable  share  of  the  acquisi- 
tion discount  is  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  discount  as— 

■li)  the  number  of  days  which  the  taxpay- 
er held  the  obligation,  bears  to 

■(ii)  the  number  of  days  after  the  date  the 
taxpayer  acquired  the  obligation  and  up  to 
(and  including)  the  date  of  its  maturity. 

■(b)  Exceptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to— 

•■(1)  Natural  persons.— Any  obbligation 
issued  by  a  natural  person. 

■(2)  Obligations  issued  before  july  2. 
1982.  BY  CERTAIN  ISSUERS.— Any  Obligation 
issued  before  July  2.  1982.  by  an  issuer 
which— 

"(A)  is  not  a  corporation,  and 

"(B)  is  not  a  government  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

■■(c)  Transition  Rules.— 

■I  1)  Special  rule  for  certain  obligations 
issued  before  JANUARY  1.  1 955.— Paragraph 
( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  debt  in- 
strument issued  before  January  1.  1955. 
only  if  such  instrument  was  issued  with  in- 
terest coupons  or  in  registered  form,  or  was 
in  such  form  on  March  1.  1954. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  obligations 
to  which  section  1272  does  not  apply.— 

(A)  In  general.— On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  debt  instruments  issued  by  a  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1954.  and  before  July  2.  1982.  or  by  a 
corporation  after  December  31.  1954.  and  on 
or  before  May  27.  1969.  held  by  the  taxpay- 
er more  than  1  year,  any  gain  realized 
which  does  not  exceed- 
ed) an  amount  equal  to  the  original  issue 
discount,  or 

"(ii)  if  at  the  time  of  original  issue  there 
was  no  intention  to  call  the  debt  instrument 
before  maturity,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  original  issue  discount  as 
the  number  of  complete  months  that  the 
debt  instrument  was  held  by  the  taxpayer 
bears  to  the  number  of  complete  months 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  the  date  of 
maturity, 

shall  be  considered  as  ordinary  income. 
Gain  in  exffess  of  such  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  held  more  than  1  year. 

■'(B)  Subsection  'a'  121  <k>  not  to  apply.— 
Subsection  (a)(2)(A)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
debt  instrument  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"SEC.    1271'.    (TRRKNT    INCH  SION    IN    INCOMK    DK 
OKICINAI.  ISSl  E  l)l,S(l)l  NT. 

■•(a)  Original  Issue  Discount  on  Debt  In- 
struments Issued  After  July  1,  1982,  In- 
cluded in  Income  on  Basis  of  Constant  In- 
terest Rate.— 

■(1)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  there  shall  be  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  holder  of  any  debt  instru- 
ment having  original  issue  discount  issued 
after  July  1,  1982.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  daily  portions  of  the  original 
issue  discount  for  each  day  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  which  such  holder  held  such 
debt  instrument. 

•(2)  Exceptions— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(A)  Tax  EXEMPT  obligations— Any  tax- 
exempt  obligation. 

■■(B)  United  states  savings  bonds.— Any 
United  States  savings  bond. 

"(C)  Short-term  government  obliga- 
tions.—Any  short-term  government  obliga- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1271(a)(3>). 


■■(D)  Obligations  issued  by  natural  per- 
sons before  march  2,  1984.— Any  obligation 
issued  by  a  natural  person  before  March  2. 
1984. 

■(3)  Determination  of  daily  portions.— 
For  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  (1).  the  daily 
portion  of  the  original  l.ssue  discount  on  any 
debt  instrument  shall  be  determined  by  allo- 
cating to  each  day  in  any  accrual  period  its 
ratable  portion  of  the  increase  during  such 
accrual  period  in  the  adjusted  issue  price  of 
the  debt  instrument.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  increase  in  the  ad- 
justed issue  price  for  any  accrual  period 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if 
any) of— 
■■(A)  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  adjusted  issue  price  of  the  debt  in- 
strument at  the  beginning  of  such  accrual 
period,  and 

(ii)  the  yield  to  maturity  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  compounding  at  the  close  of 
each  accrual  period ),  over 

■•(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  payable  as 
interest  on  such  debt  instrument  during 
such  accrual  period. 

•■(4)  Adju.sted  issue  price.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted  issue  price 
of  any  debt  instrument  at  the  beginning  of 
any  accrual  period  is  the  sum  of— 

•  (A)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment, plus 

■■(B)  the  adjustments  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  such  issue  price  for  all  periods  before 
the  first  day  of  such  accrual  period. 

■•(5)  Accrual  period.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations  pre.scribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  term  accrual  period'  means  a 
1-year  period  (or  the  shorter  period  to  ma- 
turity) beginning  on  the  day  in  the  calendar 
year  which  corresponds  to  the  date  of  origi- 
nal issue  of  the  debt  instrument. 

■■(6)  Reduction  in  case  of  certain  subse- 
quent holders. -For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, in  the  case  of  any  purchase  of  a 
debt  instrument  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  after  its  original  issue,  the  daily  por- 
tion shall  not  include  an  amount  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  purchase)  equal  to  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

•(A)  the  cost  of  such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  purchaser,  over 

■■(B)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment, increased  by  the  sum  of  the  daily  por- 
tions for  such  debt  instrument  for  all  days 
before  the  date  of  purchase  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph), 
divided  by  the  number  of  days  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  purchase  and  ending  on 
the  day  before  the  stated  maturity  date. 

"(b)  Ratable  Inclusion  Retained  for 
Corporate  Debt  Instruments  Issued 
Before  July  2.  1982.— 

■■(1)  General  RULE.-There  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  the  gross  income  of  the  holder  of  any 
debt  instrument  issued  by  a  corporation 
after  May  27,  1969,  and  before  July  2.  1982- 
"(A)  the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  origi- 
nal issue  discount,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  complete  months 
(plus  any  fractional  part  of  a  month  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3))  such  holder 
held  such  debt  instrument  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"■(2)  Determination  of  ratable  monthly 
PORTION.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(4),  the  ratable  monthly  portion  of  original 
issue  discount  shall  equal— 

"(A)  the  original  issue  discount,  divided  by 
"(B)  the  number  of  complete  months  from 
the  date  of  original  issue  to  the  stated  matu- 
rity date  of  the  debt  instrument. 

"(3)  Month  defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  complete  month  commences 


with  the  date  of  original  issue  and  the  corre- 
sponding day  of  each  succeeding  calendar 
month  (or  the  last  day  of  a  calendar  month 
in  which  there  is  no  corresponding  day).  In 
any  case  where  a  debt  instrument  is  ac- 
quired on  any  day  other  than  a  day  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  .sentence,  the 
ratable  monthly  portion  of  original  issue 
discount  for  the  complete  month  (or  partial 
month)  in  which  such  acquisition  occurs 
shall  be  allocated  between  the  transferor 
and  the  transferee  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  days  in  such  complete  (or  par- 
tial) month  each  held  the  debt  instrument. 

"(4)  Reducttion  in  case  of  certain  subse- 
quent holders.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  ratable  monthly  portion  of 
original  issue  discount  shall  not  include  an 
amount,  determined  at  the  time  of  any  pur- 
chase after  the  original  issue  of  the  debt  in- 
strument, equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(Ai  the  cost  of  such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  holder,  over 

"(B)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment, increased  by  the  portion  of  original 
discount  previously  includible  in  the  gro.ss 
income  of  any  holder  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph), 
divided  by  the  number  of  complete  months 
(plus  any  fractional  part  of  a  month)  from 
the  date  of  such  purchase  to  the  stated  ma- 
turity date  of  such  debt  instrument. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Purchase  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  purchase'  mean-s  any 
acquisition  of  a  debt  instrument,  but  only  if 
the  basis  of  the  debt  instrument  is  not  de- 
termined in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  debt  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  from  whom  ac- 
quired, or  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

"(2)  ExcEPTioNs.-This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  holder  - 

"(A)  who  has  purchased  the  debt  instru- 
ment at  a  premium,  or 

"(B)  which  is  a  life  insurance  company  to 
which  section  811(b)  applies. 

"(3)  Basis  adjustments.— The  basis  of  any 
debt  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  holder 
thereof  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  his  gross  income  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"SM  .  1273.  DKTKRMINATION  ok  AMtH  NT  OK  OKK.I. 
NAI.  iSSIK  niS(  01  NT. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 

(1)  In  general.— The  term  "original  issue 
discount'  means  the  difference  between— 

"(A)  the  issue  price,  and 

"(B)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity. 

"■'2)  Stated  redemption  price  at  maturi- 
ty.—The  term  ".stated  redemption  price  at 
maturity'  means  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
last  modification  of  the  purchase  agreement 
and  includes  interest  and  other  amounts 
payable  at  that  time  (other  than  any  inter- 
est payable  unconditionally  at  fixed  periodic 
intervals  of  1  year  or  less  during  the  entire 
term  of  the  debt  instrument). 

■•(3)  '<  OF  1  percent  de  minimis  rule.— If 
the  original  issue  discount  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  less  than— 

"(A)  '<  of  1  percent  of  the  redemption 
price  at  maturity,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  complete  years  to  ma- 
turity. 

then   the  original   issue  discount  shall   be 
treated  as  zero. 

(b)  Issue  Price— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 


"(1)  Publicly  offered  debt  instruments 
NOT  issued  for  property.— In  the  case  of 
any  issue  of  debt  instruments— 

"(A)  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and 

"■(B)  not  issued  for  property, 
the  issue  price  is  the  initial  offering  price  to 
the  public  (excluding  bond  houses  and  bro- 
kers) at  which  price  a  substantial  amount  of 
such  debt  instruments  were  sold. 

"(2)  Privately  placed  debt  instruments 
NOT  ISSUED  for  PROPERTY.  — In  the  case  of 
any  privately  placed  issue  of  debt  instru- 
ments not  issued  for  property,  the  issue 
price  of  each  such  instrument  is  the  price 
paid  by  the  first  buyer  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment. 

"(3)  Debt  instruments  issued  for  proper- 
ty where  there  is  public  trading.— In  the 
case  of  a  debt  instrument  which  is  issued  for 
property  and  which— 

"(A)  is  part  of  an  issue  a  portion  of  which 
is  traded  on  an  established  securities 
market,  or 

"(B)  is  i.ssued  for  stock  or  securities  which 
are  traded  on  an  established  securities 
market. 

the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instrument  shall 
be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

"(4)  Other  cases.— Except  in  any  case— 

"(A)  to  which  paragraph  (1 ),  (2).  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection  applies,  or 

"(B)  to  which  .section  1274  applies, 

the  issue  price  of  a  debt  instrument  which  is 
issued  for  property  shall  be  the  stated  re- 
demption price  at  maturity. 

"(5)  Property.— In  applying  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  property'  includes  services 
and  the  right  to  use  property,  but  such  term 
does  not  include  money. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  for  Applying  Subsec- 
tion (b).— For  purpo.ses  of  subsection  (b)— 

"(1)  Initial  offering  price;  price  paid  by 
THE  first  buyer— The  terms  "initial  offer- 
ing price  and  price  paid  by  the  first  buyer' 
include  the  aggregate  payments  made  by 
the  purchaser  under  the  purchase  agree- 
ment, including  modifications  thereof. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  investment  units.— In 
the  case  of  any  debt  instrument  and  an 
option,  security,  or  other  property  issued  to- 
gether as  an  investment  unit— 

"(A)  the  issue  price  for  such  unit  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  as  if  it 
were  a  debt  instrument. 

"(B)  the  issue  price  determined  for  such 
unit  shall  be  allocated  to  each  element  of 
such  unit  in  the  proportion  which  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  element  is  of  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  all  elements  in  such 
unit,  and 

"(C)  the  issue  price  of  any  debt  instru- 
ment included  in  such  unit  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  issue  price  of  the  unit  allocated 
to  the  debt  instrument  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  exchange  of  debt 
instruments  in  reorganizations.— 

"(A)  In  general.  — If— 

"(i)  any  debt  instrument  is  issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  of  reorganization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  368(a)(1)  for  another 
debt  instrument  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  "old  debt  instru- 
ment), and 

"(ii)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  old  debt 
instrument  is  less  than  its  adjusted  issue 
price. 

then,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  fair  market  value  of  the  old 
debt  instrument  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to 
its  adjusted  issue  price. 


"(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 
ed) Debt  instrument.— The  term  debt  in- 
strument' includes  an  investment  unit, 
"(ii)  Adjusted  issue  price.— 
"(I)  In  general.— The  adjusted  issue  price 
of  the  old  debt  instrument  is  its  issue  price, 
increased   by   the   portion   of   any   original 
issue  discount   previously   includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  holder  (without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  section  1272 
(or   the    corresponding   provisions   of    prior 
law)). 

"(ID  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
i63'e'.— For  purposes  of  section  163(c).  the 
adjusted  issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment is  its  issue  price,  increased  by  any 
original  issue  discount  previously  allowed  as 
a  deduction. 

•SEC.    1271.    DKTKRMINATION   OK    ISSl  K    I'KK  K    IN 
THK  (ASK  OK  (  KRTAIN  DKBT  INSTRt 
MKNTS  ISSt  KI)  KOR  i'ROPKKT"^  . 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  to  which  this  section  applies,  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  issue  price 
shall  be  the  lesser  of— 

■■(1)  the  amount  of  principal  payable  at 
maturity,  or 

"(2)  the  principal  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Determination  of  principal 
AMOUNT.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  principal  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection  of  any  debt  in- 
strument shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
present  values  of  all  payments  due  under 
such  debt  instrument. 

"(2)  Determination  of  present  value.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  present 
value  of  a  payment  shall  be  determined  in 
the  manner  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  as  of  the  dale  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change, and 

"(B)  by  using  a  discount  rale  equal  to  120 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rale,  com- 
pounded semiannually. 

"(3)  Fair  market  value  rule  in  potential- 
ly abusive  situations.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  po- 
tentially abusive  situation,  the  principal 
amount  determined  under  this  subsection  of 
any  debt  instrument  received  in  exchange 
for  properly  shall  in  no  event  be  greater 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  properly. 

"(B)  Potentially  abusive  situation  de- 
fined—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  potentially  abusive  situation' 
means— 

"(i)  a  tax  shelter  (as  defined  in  section 
6661(b)'2)(C)(ii)).  and 

"(ii)  any  other  situation  which,  by  reason 
of- 

"(I)  recent  sales  IransacUons. 

"(ID  nonrecourse  financing, 

"(III)  financing  with  a  term  in  excess  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  property,  or 

""(IV)  other  circumstances, 
is  of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  specifies  by 
regulations    as    having    potential    for    tax 
avoidance. 

"(c)  Debt  Instruments  To  Which  Section 
Applies.— 

"(1)  In  GENnnAL— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  debt  instrument  given  in  con- 
sideration for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty if— 

•"(A)  the  slated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity for  such  instrument  exceeds  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  such  debt  instrument  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  by  using  a 


discount  rate  equal  to  110  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  rate),  or 

"(B)  the  staled  redemption  price  al  matu- 
rity for  such  instrument  exceeds  Ihe 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(A)  Sales  for  less  than  »i. 000. 000  of 
farms  by  individuals  or  small  business- 
es.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Any  debt  instrument  re- 
ceived— 

"(I)  by  an  individual,  estate,  or  testamen- 
tary trust, 

"(II)  by  a  corporation  which  as  of  the  date 
of  the  sale  or  exchange  is  a  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
1244(c)(3)).  or 

"(III)  by  a  partnership  which  as  of  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  meets  require- 
ments similar  to  those  of  section  1244(c)(3). 
as  consideration  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
a  farm  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
6420(c)(2))  by  such  individual  or  entity. 

(ii)  $1,000,000  limitation. -Clause  (i) 
shall  apply  only  if  it  can  be  determined  at 
the  lime  of  the  sale  or  exchange  that  the 
sales  price  cannot  exceed  $1,000,000.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  all  sales 
and  exchanges  which  are  part  of  the  same 
transaction  (or  a  series  of  related  transac- 
tions) shall  be  treated  as  1  sale  or  exchange. 

■■(B)  Sales  of  principal  residences.— Any 
debt  instrument  received  by  an  individual  as 
consideration  for  the  .sale  or  exchange  of  his 
principal  residence  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1034). 

■■(C)  Sales  involving  total  payments  of 

$250,000  or  less.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Any  debt  instrument  re- 
ceived as  consideration  for  the  .sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  if  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts  does  not  exceed  $250,000: 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments due  under  such  debt  instrument  and 
all  other  debt  instruments  received  as  con- 
sideration for  the  sale  or  exchange,  and 

"(ID  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  other 
consideration  to  be  received  for  the  .sale  or 
exchange. 

"(ii)  Consideration  other  than  debt  in- 
strument    TAKEN      INTO     ACCOUNT     AT     FAIR 

MARKET  VALUE —For  purposes  of  clause  (i), 
any  consideration  (other  than  a  debt  instru- 
ment) shall  be  taken  into  account  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

"(iii)  Aggregation  of  transactions.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  all  sales  and 
exchanges  which  are  part  of  the  same  trans- 
action (or  a  series  of  related  transactions) 
shall  be  treated  as  1  sale  or  exchange. 

■■(D)  Debt  instruments  which  are  public- 
ly traded  or  issued  for  publicly  traded 
property —Any  debt  instrument  to  which 
section  1273(b)(3)  applies. 

"(E)  Annuities.— Any  amount  the  liability 
for  which  depends  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
the  life  expectancy  of  1  or  more  individuals 
and  which  constitutes  an  amount  received 
as  an  annuity  to  which  section  72  applies. 

"(F)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  sec- 
tion 483 ig'  applies— Any  debt  instrument 
to  the  extent  .section  483(g)  applies  to  such 
instrument. 

"(G)  Certain  sales  of  patents— In  the 
case  of  any  transfer  described  in  section 
1235(a)  (relating  to  sale  or  exchange  of  pat- 
ents), any  amount  contingent  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, use.  or  disposition  of  the  property 
transferred  .• 

"(d)  Determination  of  Applicable  Feder- 
al Rate— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Applicable  federal  rate.— 
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"(A)  In  general.— 

In  ihe  case  of  a  debt  in- 
strument     with      a    The   applicable   Federal 
term  of;  rate  is: 

Not  over  3  years The   Federal   short-term 

rate. 
Over    3    years    but    not    The     Federal     mid-term 
over  9  years.  rate. 

Over  9  years The    Federal    long-term 

rate. 

•■<B)  Determination  of  rates.— Within  15 
days  after  the  close  of— 

•■<i)  the  6-month  period  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  any  calendar  year,  or 

■•<ii)  the  6-month  period  ending  on  March 
31  of  any  calendar  year. 

the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  Federal 
short-term  rate,  midterm  rate,  and  long- 
term  rate  for  such  6-month  period. 

(C)  Effective  date  of  determination.— 
Any  Federal  rate  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall— 

<i)  apply  during  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning on  January  1  of  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  in  the  case  of  a  determination 
made  under  subparagraph  (B)(i).  and 

••(ii)  apply  during  the  6-month  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1  of  the  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  a  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (Bxii). 

"(D)  Federal  rate  for  any  s-month 
PERIOD.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

■(i)  Federal  short-term  rate,— The  Fed- 
eral short-term  rate  for  any  6-month  period 
shall  be  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(during  such  6-month  period)  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
of  3  years  or  less. 

(ii)  Federal  mid-term  and  long-term 
rates.— The  Federal  midterm  rate  and  long- 
term  rate  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  clause  (i). 

"(2)  Rate  applicable  to  any  sale  or  ex- 
change.—In  the  case  of  any  sale  or  ex- 
change, the  determination  of  the  applicable 
Federal  rate  shall  be  made  as  of  the  first 
day  on  which  there  is  a  binding  contract  in 
writing  for  the  sale  or  exchange. 

"(3)  Term  of  debt  instrument.— In  deter- 
mining the  term  of  a  debt  instrument  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  options  to  renew 
or  extend. 

SFX.     127.1.    other    DUFIMTIONS    AM)    SPECI  \L 
Rl  Lt^i. 

■•(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 

(1)  Debt  iNSTRUMENT.-The  term  debt  in- 
strument' means  a  bond,  debenture,  note,  or 
certificate  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness. Except  for  purposes  of  section  1271, 
such  term  also  includes  any  other  obliga- 
tion. 

■■(2)  Issue  date.— 

"(A)  Debt  instruments  registered  with 
the  securities  and  exchange  commission.— 
In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  term  date  of  original  issue' 
means  the  date  on  which  the  issue  was  first 
issued  to  the  public. 

"(B)  Privately  placed  issues.— In  the  case 
of  any  debt  instrument  to  which  section 
1273(b)(2)  applies,  the  term  date  of  original 
issue'  means  the  date  on  which  the  debt  in- 
strument was  sold  by  the  issuer. 

"(C)  Other  debt  instruments.— In  the 
case  of  any  debt  instrument  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  the  term  date  of 
original  issue'  means  the  date  on  which  the 
debt  instrument  was  issued  in  an  exchange. 
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"(3 1  Tax-exempt  obligation.— The  term 
'tax-exempt  obligation'  means  any  obliga- 
tion if— 

"(A)  the  interest  on  such  obligation  is  not 
includible  in  gross  Income  under  section  103, 
or 

"(B)  the  interest  on  such  obligation  is 
exempt  from  tax  (without  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  holder)  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(b)  Treatment  of  Certain  Deferred  Pay- 
ments FOR  Services  or  Use  of  Property.— 

■•(1)  Treatment  of  payee.— If  any  portion 
of  a  deferred  payment  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  is  allocable  to  any  taxable  year 
of  the  payee,  the  taxable  income  of  such 
payee  for  such  taxable  year  (and  subsequent 
taxable  years)  shall  be  determined  as  if— 

"(A)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
the  payee  received  a  debt  instrument  in  ex- 
change for  the  services  performed  (or  the 
use  of  the  property)  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  such  debt  instrument  had  original 
issue  discount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  portion  of  the  payment  allocable 
to  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(ii)  the  present  value  (as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year)  of  such  portion  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 1274(b). 

"(2)  Treatment  of  payor.— If  any  portion 
of  a  deferred  payment  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  is  allocable  to  any  taxable  year 
of  the  payor,  the  taxable  income  of  such 
payor  for  such  taxable  year  (and  subsequent 
taxable  years)  shall  be  determined  as  if— 

"(A)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
the  payor  issued  a  debt  instrument  in  ex- 
change for  the  services  performed  (or  the 
use  of  the  property)  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  such  debt  instrument  had  original 
issue  discount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  portion  of  the  payment  allocable 
to  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(ii)  the  present  value  (as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year)  of  such  portion  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 1274(b). 

"(3)  Deferred  payments  to  which  subsec- 
tion applies.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  this  subsection  ap- 
plies to  any  amount  to  be  paid  for  services 
(or  the  use  of  property)  if  such  amount  is  to 
be  paid  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
services  are  performed  (or  the  property  is 
used). 

"(B)  Subsection  not  to  apply  to  deferred 
payments  of  $250,000  OR  LESS.— This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  to  be 
paid  for  services  (or  the  use  of  property)  if 
the  sum  of  the  following  amounts  does  not 
exceed  $250,000— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
due  under  debt  instruments  received  as  con- 
sideration for  such  .services  (or  use  of  prop- 
erty), and 

"'(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  other 
consideration  to  be  received  for  such  serv- 
ices (or  use  of  property). 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii)  of  section  1274(c)(2)(C)  shall  apply. 

"(C)  Coordination  with  section 
i273'bi  1 3 1. —This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  debt  instrument  to  which  section 
1273(b)(3)  applies. 

"(D)  Payments  to  which  other  sections 
APPLY.— This  sub.section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  payment  if  section  83.  267.  404.  404A.  or 
706(a)  applies  to  such  payment.  Sections  83. 


267.  404.  404A.  and  706(a)  shall  be  applied 
before  the  application  of  this  subsection. 

(4)     Other     definitions     and     special 
RULES.— For  purposes  of  the  subsection— 

"(A)  Allocation  of  deferred  payment  — 
The  portion  of  a  deferred  payment  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  allocable  to  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  determined  under  the  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting. 

'  (B)  PAYEE.-The  term  payee'  means  the 
person  to  whom  the  deferred  payment  is  to 
be  made. 

"(C)  Payor.- The  term   payor"  means  the 
person  required  to  make  the  deferred  pay- 
ment. 
"(c)  Information  Requirements.— 
"(1)    Information    required    to    be    set 
forth  on  instrument  — 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  having  original  issue  discount, 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  require 
that— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  original  issue  dis- 
count, and 

"(ii)  the  issue  date, 
be  set  forth  on  such  instrument. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  privately  placed 
instruments.— In  the  case  of  any  privately 
placed  issue  of  debt  instruments,  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  require  the  information  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  debt  instrument  before  any  dis- 
position of  such  instrument  by  the  first 
buyer. 

"(2)  Information  required  to  be  submit- 
ted TO  SECRETARY.— In  the  case  of  any  issue 
of  debt  instruments  having  original  issue 
discount  and  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  issuer  shall 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe)  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  original  issue  dis- 
count. 
"(B)  The  issue  date. 

"(C)  Such  other  information  with  respect 
to  the  issue  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions require. 

For  purpo.ses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
person  who  makes  a  public  offering  of 
stripped  bonds  (or  stripped  coupons)  shall 
be  treated  as  the  issuer  of  a  debt  instrument 
having  original  i.ssue  discount  and  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

"(3)  Exceptions.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  referred  to  in 
section  1272(a)(2). 

■"(4)  Cross  reference.— 

"For  civil  penally  for  failure  to  meet  reguire- 
ment.s  of  thi:'  sub.section.  see  section  6706. 

"(d)  Regulation  Authority.— The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  regulations  providing 
that  where,  by  reason  of  varying  rates  of  in- 
terest, put  or  call  options,  indefinite  maturi- 
ties, contingent  payments,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  tax  treatment  under  this  sub- 
part (or  section  163(e))  does  not  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subpart  (or  section 
163(e)),  such  treatment  will  be  modified  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart  (or  section  163(e)). 

"Subpart  K— .Market  Discount  on  Honds 

"Sec.  1276.  Disposition  gain  representing 
accrued  market  discount  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  income. 

"Sec.  1277.  Deferral  of  interest  deduction 
allocable  to  accrued  market 
discount. 

Sec.  1278.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 


••SE(.  i27fi.  disposition  (;ain  representin*;  ac- 

(  RIEI)   MARKET   l)IS(  OI  NT  TREATED 
AS  ORDINARY  INCOME. 

"(a)  Ordinary  Income.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  gain  on  the  disposition 
of  any  market  discount  bond  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent  it  does 
not  exceed  the  accrued  market  discount  on 
such  bond.  Such  gain  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest and  recognized  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 

•■(2)  Dispositions  other  than  sales,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  person  dis- 
posing of  any  market  di-scount  bond  in  any 
transaction  other  than  a  sale,  exchange,  or 
involuntary  conversion  shall  be  treated  as 
realizing  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  bond. 

"(b)  Accrued  Market  Discount.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

•"(1)  Ratable  accrual.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  accrued  market  discount  on  any 
bond  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  market  discount  on  such 
bond  as— 

"(A)  the  number  of  days  which  the  tax- 
payer held  the  bond,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  number  of  days  after  the  date 
the  taxpayer  acquired  the  bond  and  up  to 
(and  including)  the  date  of  its  maturity. 

"(2)  Election  of  accrual  on  basis  of  con- 
stant interest  rate  'IN  LIEU  OF  RATABLE  AC- 
CRUAL'.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  bond,  the  ac- 
crued market  discount  on  such  bond  shall 
be  the  aggregate  amount  which  would  have 
been  includible  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  under  section  1272(a)  with  respect 
to  such  bond  for  all  periods  during  which 
the  bond  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  if  such 
bond  had  been  — 

"(i)  originally  issued  on  the  date  on  which 
such  bond  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer. 

■"(ii)  for  an  issue  price  equal  to  the  adjust- 
ed basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  siirli  bond  imme- 
diately after  its  acquisition. 

"(B)  Coordination  where  bond  has  origi- 
nal issue  discount.— In  the  case  of  any 
bond  having  original  issue  disccunt,  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  the  stated  redemption  price  of  such 
bond  at  maturity  shall  be  treated  as  equal 
to  its  revised  i.ssue  price,  and 

"(ii)  the  determination  of  the  portion  of 
the  original  i.ssue  discount  which  would  be 
includible  in  the  gro.ss  income  of  the  tax- 
payer under  section  1272(a)  shall  be  made 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(C)  Election  irrevocable.— An  election 
under  subparagraph  (A),  once  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  bond,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Nonrecognition 
Transactions.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  Transferred  basis  property.— If  a 
market  discount  bond  is  transferred  in  a 
nonrecognition  transaction  and  such  bond  is 
transferred  basis  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  transferee,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  accrued  market  discount 
with  respect  to  the  transferee— 

"(A)  the  transferee  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  the  bond  on  the  date  on 
which  it  was  acquired  by  the  transferor  for 
an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  transferor,  and 

"(B)  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  for 
gain  recognized  by  the  transferor  on  such 
transfer  (and  for  any  original  i.ssue  discount 
or  market  discount  included  in  the  gro.ss 
income  of  the  transferor). 


••(2)  Exchanged  basis  property.— If  any 
market  discount  bond  is  disposed  of  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  nonrecognition  transaction 
and  paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not  apply  to  such 
transaction— 

"(A)  any  exchanged  basis  property  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer  in  such  transaction 
(if  not  otherwise  a  market  discount  bond) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  market  discount  bond, 
and 

"IB)  the  amount  of  the  accrued  market 
discount  with  respect  to  such  exchanged 
basis  property  shall  include  any  accrued 
market  discount  determined  with  respect  to 
the  property  disposed  of  to  the  extent  not 
theretofore  treated  as  ordinary  income 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary- 

"(l)  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1245  shall  apply  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  section;  except  that — 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection 
shall  not  apply,  and 

"(B)  an  exchange  qualifying  under  section 
354(a),  355(a),  or  356(a)  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  be  treated  as  an  exchange  described  in 
paragraph  <3)  of  such  subsection,  and 

"(2)  appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  to  the  basis  of  any  property  to  reflect 
gain  recognized  under  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Market 
Discount  Bonds  Issued  Before  Date  of  En- 
actment OF  Section.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  market  discount  bond  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■SEC.    Vl".    DEKKKKM.    OF    INTEREST    DEDi  (TION 
AI,I.O(  AHI.E    TO     A(tRIEI)     MARhET 

l)IS<  1)1  NT. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwi.se 
provided  in  this  section,  the  net  direct  inter- 
est expense  with  respect  to  any  market  dis- 
count bond  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  expense  exceeds  the  portion  of  the 
market  discount  allocable  to  the  days 
during  the  taxable  year  on  which  such  bond 
was  held  by  the  taxpayer  (as  determined 
under  the  rules  of  section  1276(b)). 

"(bi  Disallowed  Deduction  Allowed  for 
Year  of  Disposition.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amount  of  the 
disallowed  interest  expense  with  respect  to 
any  market  di-scount  bond  shall  be  treated 
as  interest  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer 
in  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  bond  is 
disposed  of. 

•■(2)  Nonrecognition  transactions— If 
any  market  discount  bond  is  disposed  of  in  a 
nonrecognition  transaction  (as  defined  in 
.section  7701(a)(4.'>))— 

"(A)  the  disallowed  interest  expense  with 
respect  to  such  bond  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest paid  or  accrued  in  the  year  of  disposi- 
tion only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
gain  recognized  on  such  disposition,  and 

"(B)  the  disallowed  interest  expense  with 
respect  to  such  property  (to  the  extent  not 
so  treated)  shall  be  treated  as  disallowed  in- 
terest expense— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  described 
in  section  1276(c)(1).  of  the  transferee  with 
respect  to  the  transferred  basis  property,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  described 
in  section  1276(c)(2).  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
changed basis  properly. 

"(3)  Disallowed  interest  expense.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  disal- 
lowed interest  expense'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  disallowed  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  market  discount  bond. 


"(c)  Net  Direct  Interest  Expense —For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  net  direct 
interest  expense"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
market  discount  bond,  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  on  indebted- 
ness which  is  incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  such  bond,  over 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  (in- 
cluding original  issue  discount)  includible  in 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  such  bond. 

"SEC.  1278.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RILES. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
part— 

"( 1 )  Market  discount  bond.— 

"(A)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  "market  dis- 
count bond"  means  any  bond  having  market 
discount. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— The  term  "market  dis- 
count bond"  shall  not  include— 

■"(i)  Short-term  obligations— Any  obliga- 
tion with  a  fixed  maturity  date  not  exceed- 
ing 1  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

"(ii)  Tax-exempt  obligations.— Any  tax- 
exempt  obligation  (as  defined  in  section 
1275(a)(3)). 

"(iii)  United  states  savings  bonds.— Any 
United  States  savings  bond. 

■•(2)  Market  discount.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  "market  dis- 
count" means  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  stated  redemption  price  of  the 
bond  at  maturity,  over 

"(ii)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  bond  im- 
mediately after  its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(B)  Coordination  where  bond  has  origi- 
nal ISSUE  discount —In  the  case  of  any 
bond  having  original  issue  discount,  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  stated  re- 
demption price  of  such  bond  at  maturity 
shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  its  revised  issue 
price. 

"(C)  De  minimis  rule.— If  the  market  dis- 
count is  le.ss  than  '<  of  1  percent  of  the 
stated  redemption  price  of  the  bond  at  ma- 
turity multiplied  by  the  number  of  complete 
years  to  maturity  (after  the  taxpayer  ac- 
quired the  bond),  then  the  market  discount 
shall  be  considered  to  be  zero. 

"(3)  Bond.— The  term  bond"  means  any 
bond,  debenture,  note,  certificate,  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness. 

"(4)  Revised  issue  price.— The  term  re- 
vised issue  price'  means  of  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  issue  price  of  the  bond,  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  original 
i.ssuc  di.scount  includible  in  the  gross  income 
of  all  holders  for  periods  before  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  bond  by  the  taxpayer  ; deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1272(a)(6)). 

"(5)  Original  issue  discount,  etc.— The 
terms  original  issue  discount',  "stated  re- 
demption price  at  maturity",  and  "issue 
price'  have  the  respective  ineanings  given 
such  terms  by  subpart  A  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Election  To  Include  Market  Dis- 
count Currently.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  taxpayer  makes 
an  election  under  this  subst-ction- 

"(A)  .sections  1276  and  1277  shall  not 
apply,  and 

(B)  market  discount  on  any  market  dis- 
count bond  shall  be  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
years  to  which  it  is  attributable  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  rules  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1276). 

"(2)  Scope  of  election.— An  election 
under    this   subsection    shall    apply   to   all 
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market  discount  bonds  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  tax- 
able year  to  which  such  election  applies. 

"(3)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
An  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made  and  for  all  suljsequent  taxable  years, 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

••(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"Subpart  C — Discount  on  Short-Term  Obligations 
"Sec.  1281.  Current  inclusion  in  income  of 
discount  on  certain  short-term 
obligations. 
•Sec.  1282.  Deferral  of  interest  deduction  al- 
locable to  accrued  discount. 
•Sec.  1283.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

■SEC.  I2H1.  CIRRENT  INCH  SION  IN  INCO.ME  OF 
DISfOl  NT  ON  t  EKTAIN  SHORT-TERM 
0BU(;ATI()NS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any 
short-term  obligation  to  which  this  section 
applies,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  there  shall 
be  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
holder  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
daily  portions  of  the  acquisition  discount 
for  each  day  during  the  taxable  year  on 
which  such  holder  held  such  bond. 

"(b)  Short-Term  Obligations  to  Which 
Section  Applies.— This  section  shall  apply 
to  any  short-term  obligations  which— 

"(1)  is  held  by  a  taxpayer  using  an  £u:crual 
method  of  accounting. 

"(2)  is  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 581). 

'•<3)  is  held  primarily  for  sale  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business,  or 

'•(4)  is  identified  by  the  taxpayer  under 
section  1256(e)(2)  as  being  part  of  a  hedging 
transaction. 

"(c)  Cross  Reference.- 

"For  special  rules  limiting  the  application  of 
this  section  to  orijcinal  issue  discount  in  the  rase 
of  nonKovernmental  obligations,  see  section 
1283(c). 

"SEC.  1282.  DEFERRAL  OF  INTEREST  DEDICTION 
AI.LfK  ABLE  Ti)  At  (  Rl  ED  t)IS(  OINT. 

■•(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  net  direct  inter- 
est expense  with  respect  to  any  short-term 
obligation  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  expense  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  daily 
portions  of  the  acquisition  discount  for  each 
day  during  the  taxable  year  on  which  the 
taxpayer  held  such  obligation. 

•■(b)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Obliga- 
tions TO  Which  Section  1281  Applies.— 

"(1)  In  general —This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  short-term  obligation  to  which 
section  1281  applies. 

■•(2)  Election  to  have  section  i28i  apply 

TO  ALL  obligations.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  may  make 
an  election  under  this  paragraph  to  have 
section  1281  apply  to  all  short-term  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on  or  after 
the  1st  day  of  the  1st  taxable  year  to  which 
such  election  applies. 

•'(B)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made  and  for  all  sutisequent  taxable  years, 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

■•(c)  Certain  Rules  Made  Applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (b) 


and  (c)  of  section  1277  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(d)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  special   rules   limitinK   the   application   of 
this  .section  to  orijrinal  issue  discount  in  the  rase 
of     nongovernmental     obligations,     see     section 
1283(r). 
•SE<    12S.1  DEFINITIONS  A.ND  SPECIAL  RI'LES. 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 

■•(1)  Short-term  obligation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  short-term  obli- 
gation' means  any  bond,  debenture,  note, 
certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness which  has  a  fixed  maturity  day  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

■•(B)  Exceptions  for  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions.—The  term  short-term  obligation' 
shall  not  include  any  tax-exempt  obligation 
(as  defined  in  section  1275(a){3)). 

"(2)  Accjuisition  discount.— The  term  ac- 
quisition discount'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity (as  defined  in  section  1273).  over 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  basis  for  the  obliga- 
tion. 

•  <b)  Daily  Portion.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 

••(1)  Ratable  accrual.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection,  the  daily 
portion  of  the  acquisition  discount  is  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  discount,  divided 
by 

"(B)  the  number  of  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  taxpayer  acquired  the  obligation 
and  up  to  (and  including)  the  day  of  its  ma- 
turity. 

"(2)  Election  of  accrual  on  basis  of  con- 
stant interest  rate  (in  lieu  of  ratable  ac- 
crual).— 

"(A)  In  general.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  obligation,  the 
daily  portion  of  the  acquisition  discount  for 
any  day  is  the  portion  of  the  acquisition  dis- 
count accruing  on  such  day  determined 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer's  yield  to  maturity  based 
on  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  acquiring  the  obli- 
gation, and 

"(ii)  compounding  daily. 

"(B)  Election  irrevocable.— An  election 
under  subparagraph  (A),  once  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligation,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(c)  Special  Rules  for  Nongovernmental 
Obligations.— In  the  case  of  any  short-term 
obligations  which  is  not  a  short-term  Gov- 
ernment obligation  (as  defined  in  section 
1271(a)(3)(B))- 

"(1)  sections  1281  and  1282  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  taking  into  account  original  issue 
discount  in  lieu  of  acquisition  discount,  and 

"(2)  appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  application  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Other  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Basis  adjustments.— The  basis  of  any 
short-term  obligation  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  thereof  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  included  in  his  gross  income  pursu- 
ant to  section  1281. 

"(2)  Double  inclusion  in  income  not  re- 
9UIRED.— Section  1281  shall  not  require  the 
inclusion  of  any  amount  previously  includ- 
ible in  gross  income. 

"(3)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Section  454(b)  and  section 
1271(a)(3)  shall  not  apply  to  any  short-term 
obligation  to  which  section  1281  applies. 
"Subpart  D — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
"Sec.  1286.  Tax  treatment  of  stripped 
bonds. 


"Sec.  1287.  Denial  of  capital  gain  treatment 
for  gains  on  certain  obligations 
not  in  registered  form. 

"Sec.  1288.  Treatment  of  original  issue  dis- 
count on  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. 

"SEC.  I2M.  TAX  treatment  OF  STRIPPED  BONDS. 

"(a)  Inclusion  in  Income  as  if  Bond  and 
Coupons  Were  Original  Issue  Discount 
Bonds.— If  any  person  purchases  after  July 
1.  1982.  a  stripped  bond  or  a  stripped 
coupon,  then  such  bond  or  coupon  while 
held  by  such  purchaser  (or  by  any  other 
person  whose  basis  is  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  basis  in  the  hands  of  such  pur- 
chaser) shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1272(a)  as  a  bond  originally  issued  on 
the  purchase  date  and  having  an  original 
issue  discount  equal  to  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity (or,  in  the  case  of  coupon,  the  amount 
payable  on  the  due  date  of  such  coupon), 
over 

■•(2)  such  bond's  or  coupon's  ratable  share 
of  the  purchase  price. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  ratable 
shares  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  fair  market  values  on  the 
date  of  purchase. 

"(b)  Tax  Treatment  of  Person  Stripping 
Bond.— For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  if  any 
person  strips  1  or  more  coupons  from  a  bond 
and  after  July  1.  1982,  disposes  of  the  bond 
or  such  coupon— 

"(I)  such  person  shall  include  in  gross 
income  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  ac- 
crued on  such  bond  before  the  time  that 
such  coupon  or  bond  was  disposed  of  (to  the 
extent  such  interest  has  not  theretofore 
been  included  in  such  person's  gross 
income), 

"(2)  the  basis  of  the  bond  and  coupons 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  ac- 
crued interest  described  in  paragraph  (1), 

"(3)  the  basis  of  the  bond  and  coupons  im- 
mediately before  the  disposition  (as  adjust- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  items  retained  by  such 
person  and  the  items  disposed  of  by  such 
person  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  fair 
market  values,  and 

"(4)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  such 
person  shall  be  treated  as  having  purchased 
on  the  date  of  such  disposition  each  such 
item  which  he  retains  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basis  allocated  to  such  item  under 
paragraph  (3). 

A  rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  paragraph  (4) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
basis  in  any  bond  or  coupon  is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  basis  of  the  person  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  Retention  of  Existing  Law  for 
Stripped  Bonds  Purchased  Before  July  2, 
1982.— If  a  bond  issued  at  any  time  with  in- 
terest coupons— 

••(1)  is  purchased  after  August  16.  1954. 
and  before  January  1.  1958.  and  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  receive  all  the  coupons 
which  first  become  payable  more  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  purchase,  or 

"(2)  is  purchased  after  December  31.  1957, 
and  before  July  2,  1982,  and  the  purchaser 
does  not  receive  all  the  coupons  which  first 
become  payable  after  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase, 

then  the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  such  bond  by  such  purchaser  (or  by 
a  person  whose  basis  is  determined  by  refer- 
ence to  the  basis  in  the  hands  of  such  pur- 


chaser) shall  be  considered  as  ordinary 
income  to  the  extent  that  the  fair  market 
value  (determined  as  of  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase) of  the  bond  with  coupons  attached 
exceeds  the  purchase  price.  If  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  1271(a)(2)(A)  apply  with  re- 
spect to  gain  realized  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  any  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
then  section  1271(a)(2)(A)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  gain  to  which 
this  subsection  does  not  apply. 

"(d)  Special  Rules  for  Tax-Exempt  Obli- 
gations.—In  the  case  of  any  tax-exempt  ob- 
ligation (as  defined  in  .section  1276(a)(3))— 

••(1)  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  shall  not 
apply. 

■•(2)  the  rules  of  subsection  (b)(4)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  sub.section  (o.  and 

(3)  subsection  (c)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirement  that  the  bond 
be  purchased  before  July  2.  1982. 

"(e)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  Bond.— The  term  bond"  means  a 
bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certificate  or 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 

"(2)  Stripped  bond.— The  term  stripped 
bond"  means  a  bond  issued  at  any  time  with 
interest  coupons  where  there  is  a  separation 
in  ownership  between  the  bond  and  any 
coupon  which  has  not  yet  become  payable. 

"(3)  Stripped  coupon.— The  term  stripped 
coupon  means  any  coupon  relating  to  a 
stripped  bond. 

■■(4)  Stated  redemption  price  at  maturi- 
ty.-The  term  stated  redemption  price  at 
maturity'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1273(a)(2). 

"(5)  Coupon.— The  term  coupon'  includes 
any  right  to  receive  interest  on  a  bond 
(whether  or  not  evidenced  by  a  coupon). 
This  paragraph  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (c)  only  in  the  case  of  purchases 
after  July  1.  1982. 

"(f)  Regulation  Authority.— The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  regulations  providing 
that  where,  by  reason  of  varying  rates  of  in- 
terest, put  or  call  options,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  tax  treatment  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not  accurately  reflect  the  Income 
of  the  holder  of  a  stripped  coupon  or 
stripped  bond,  or  of  the  person  disposing  of 
such  bond  or  coupon,  as  the  case  may  be. 
for  any  period,  such  treatment  shall  be 
modified  to  require  that  the  proper  amount 
of  income  be  included  for  such  period. 
•SEC  12S7.  DEMAl.  OK  (  Al'ITAI,  (JAIN  TKKATMENT 
I  FOR  (.AINS  ON  (  F.KTAIN  OHI.KJATIONS 

I  NOT  IN  KE(.ISTKKKI)  FORM. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  any  registration-re- 
quired obligation  is  not  in  registered  form, 
any  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  dispo.sllion  of 
such  obligation  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income  (unless  the  issuance  of  such  obliga- 
tion was  subject  to  lax  under  .section  4701). 

"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(1)  Registration-required  obligation.— 
The  term  "registration-required  obligation" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 163(f)(2)  except  that  clau.sc  (iv)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  subparagraph  (B),  of 
such  section  shall  not  apply. 

••(2)  Registered  form. —The  term  regis- 
tered form'  has  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  in  section  163(f). 

"SEC.  1288.  TREATMENT  OF  ORKilNAI.  ISSl  K  DIS- 
(OINT  ON  TAX  EXEMPT  OHI.K.A 
TIONS 

••(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  original  issue  discount  on  any  tax- 
exempt  obligation  shall  be  treated  as  accru- 
ing— 

••(1)  for  purposes  of  section  163.  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  1272(a)  (deter- 


mined   without    regard    to    paragraph    (6) 
thereof),  and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  determining  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  holder,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  section  1272(a)  (determined 
with  regard  to  paragraph  (6)  thereof). 

'"(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(l)  Original  issue  discount.— The  term 
original  issue  discount"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1273(a)  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (3)  thereof.  In  ap- 
plying section  1273(b)(1)  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  issue  shall  be  treated 
as  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comml.ssion  if  it  is  a  publicly  offered 
tax-exempt  obligation. 

"(2)  Tax-exempt  obligation.— The  term 
"tax-exempt  obligation"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1275(a)<3)."" 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  483.— Section 
483  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  deferred 
payments)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•SEC.  483.  INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN  DEFERRED  I'AV 
MENTS. 

■•(a)  Amount  Constituting  Interest.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any  pay- 
ment— 

"(1)  under  any  contract  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  any  property,  and 

"(2)  to  which  this  section  applies, 
there  shall  be  treated  as  interest  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  unstated  interest  under 
such  contract  which,  as  determined  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  method  of  com- 
puting Interest  under  section  1272(a).  is 
properly  allocable  to  such  payment. 

"(b)  Total  Unstated  Interest.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "total  unstat- 
ed interest'  means,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  payments  to  which 
this  section  applies  which  are  due  under  the 
contract,  over 

"(2)  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  such 
payments  and  the  present  values  of  any  in- 
terest payments  due  under  the  contract. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  .sentence,  the 
present  value  of  a  payment  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  rules  of  section  1274(b)(2) 
using  a  discount  rate  equal  to  120  percent  of 
the  applicable  Federal  rate  determined 
under  section  1274(d). 

"(c)  Payments  to  Which  Subsection  'a' 
Applies  — 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f).  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  payment  on  account  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  properly  which  constitutes  part 
or  all  of  the  sales  price  and  which  is  due 
more  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  such 
sale  or  exchange  under  a  contract— 

"(A)  under  which  some  or  all  of  the  pay- 
ments are  due  more  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  such  sale  or  exchange,  and 

"(B)  under  which,  using  a  discount  rate 
equal  to  110  percent  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral rate  determined  under  section  1274(d). 
there  is  total  unstated  interest. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  other  debt  instru- 
ments.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  debt 
instrument  of  the  purchaser  which  is  given 
in  consideration  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  payment, 
and  any  payment  due  under  such  debt  in- 
strument shall  be  treated  as  due  under  the 
contract  for  the  sale  or  exchange. 

"(3)  Debt  instrument  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "debt  in- 
strument' has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1275(a)(1). 

"(d)  Payments  Indefinite  as  to  Time.  Li- 
ability, or  Amount— In  the  case  of  a  con- 


tract for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
under  which  the  liability  for.  or  the  amount 
or  due  date  of.  any  portion  of  a  payment 
cannot  be  determined  at  the  lime  of  the  sale 
or  exchange,  this  section  shall  be  separately 
applied  to  such  portion  as  if  it  (and  any 
amount  of  interest  attributable  to  such  por- 
tion) were  the  only  payments  due  under  the 
contract;  and  such  determinations  of  liabil- 
ity, amount,  and  due  dale  shall  be  made  at 
llie  lime  payment  of  such  porlion  is  made. 
"(e)  Change  in  Terms  of  Contract— If 
the  liability  for.  or  the  amount  or  due  date 
of.  any  payment  (including  interest)  under  a 
contract  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  proper- 
ty is  changed,  the  total  unstated  interest' 
under  the  contract  shall  be  recomputed  and 
allocated  (with  adjustment  for  prior  Interest 
(including  unstated  interest)  payments) 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 
"(f)  Exceptions  and  Limitations.— 
"(1)  Coordination  with  original  issue 
discount  rules.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  lo  any  debt  instrument  to  which  sec- 
tion 1272  applies. 

"(2)  Sales  prices  of  $3,000  or  less.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  payment  on 
account  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
if  it  can  be  detemined  at  the  time  of  such 
sale  or  exchange  that  the  sales  price  cannot 
exceed  $3,000. 

"(3)  Carrying  charges.— In  the  case  of  the 
purchaser,  the  lax  treatment  of  amounts 
paid  on  account  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  shall  be  made  without  regard  lo 
this  section  if  any  such  amounts  are  treated 
under  section  163(b)  as  if  they  included  in- 
terest. 

"(4)  Certain  sales  of  patents.— In  the 
case  of  any  transfer  described  in  section 
1235(a)  (relating  lo  sale  or  exchange  of  pat- 
ents), this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amount  contingent  on  the  productivity,  use. 
or  disposition  of  the  property  transferred. 

"(5)  Annuities.— "This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  the  liability  for  which 
depends  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  1  or  more  individuals  and  which 
constitutes  an  amount  received  as  an  annu- 
ity to  which  section  72  applies. 

"(g)  Maximum  Rate  of  Interest  on  Cer- 
tain Transfers  of  Land  Between  Related 
Parties.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied sale,  the  discount  rate  used  in  determin- 
ing the  total  unstated  Interest  rate  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  exceed  7  percent, 
compounded  semiannually. 

"(2)  Qualified  sale.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "qualified  sale"  means 
any  .sale  or  exchange  of  land  by  an  individ- 
ual to  a  member  of  such  individual's  family 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  267(c)(4)). 

"(3)  $500,000  limitation.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified  sale  be- 
tween individuals  made  during  any  calendar 
year  to  the  extent  that  the  sales  price  for 
such  sale  (when  added  to  the  aggregate 
sales  price  for  prior  qualified  sales  betw'een 
such  individuals  during  the  calendar  year) 
exceeds  $500,000. 

(4)  Nonresident  alien  individuals.— 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or 
exchange  if  any  party  to  such  sale  or  ex- 
change is  a  nonresident  alien  individual." 

(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Meet  Infor- 
mation RE(3UIREMENTS.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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"SKf.    670«.    ORI<;I\AI.    ISSI  K    I>IS<(>INT    INKORMA- 
TION  KKCtriKKMKNTS 

"(a)  Failure  To  Show  Information  on 
Debt  Instrument.— In  the  case  of  a  failure 
to  set  forth  on  a  debt  instrument  the  infor- 
mation required  to  be  set  forth  on  such  in- 
strument under  section  1275(c)(1),  unless  it 
is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasona- 
ble cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  the 
issuer  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  in- 
strument with  respect  to  which  such  a  fail- 
ure exists. 

'■'b)  Failure  To  Furnish  Information  to 
Secretary.— Any  issuer  who  fails  to  furnish 
information  required  under  section 
1275(c)(2)  with  respect  to  any  issue  of  debt 
instruments  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor 
(determined  with  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing)  shall  pay  a  penalty  equal  to 
1  percent  of  the  aggregate  issue  price  of 
such  issue,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  fail- 
ure is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  will- 
ful neglect. 

•■(c)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To 
Apply.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  income, 
estate,  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall 
not  apply  in  respect  of  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  imposed  by  this 
section." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6706.  Original  issue  discount  informa- 
tion requirements." 

SEC.    Ai.    TECHNU  Al.    AM)    <'(»>(»RMIN(i    A.MEM)- 
ME.VTS  SEI.ATEI)  TO  <)RI(;|\AI.  ISSI  E 

nis((n\T(  han<;es. 
(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Sections  1232,  1232A,  and  1232B  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Clause  (i)  of  section  103A(i)(2HC)  (de- 
fining yield  on  the  issue)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1232(b)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  1273(b)  and 
1274". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  163  (relating 
to  original  issue  di.scount)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(e)  Original  Issue  Discount.— 

'■(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  issued  after  July  1,  1982,  the 
portion  of  the  original  issue  discount  with 
respect  to  such  debt  instrument  which  is  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  to  the  issuer  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate 
daily  portions  of  the  original  issue  discount 
for  days  during  such  taxable  year. 

'■(2)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection— 

•(A)  Debt  instrument.— The  term  debt 
instrument'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  1275(a)(1). 

•(B)  Daily  portions.— The  daily  portion 
of  the  original  issue  discount  for  any  day 
shall  be  determined  under  section  1272(a) 
(without  regard  to  paragraph  (6)  thereof 
and  without  regard  to  section  1273(a)(3)). 
"(3)  Cross  reference.— 

"For  provision  relatint;  lo  deduction  of  oriicinaJ 
issue  discount  on  tax-exempt  obligation,  see  sec- 
tion 12K«." 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  165(j)  (relat- 
ing to  denial  of  deductions  for  losses  on  cer- 
tain obligations  not  in  registered  form)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •subsection  (d)  of 
section  1232  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•section  1282". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  249(b)  (relat- 
ing to  limitation  on  deduction  of  bond  pre- 
mium on  repurchase)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  1232(b)^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    sections  1273(b)  and  1274^. 


(6)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  263(g)(2)(B)  (de- 
fining interest  and  carrying  charges)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1232(a)(3)(A) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•section  1271(a)(3)(A)'. 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  405(d)  (relat- 
ing to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".section  1271  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  amounts  received  on  re- 
tirement or  sale  or  exchange  of  debt  instru- 
ments)". 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  409(b)  (relat- 
ing to  income  tax  treatment  of  bonds)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  1232  (re- 
lating to  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness)' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■section  1271  (relating  to  treatment  of 
amounts  received  on  retirement  or  sale  or 
exchange  of  debt  instruments) ". 

(9)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  811(b)  (relat- 
ing to  amortization  of  premium  and  accrual 
of  discount),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■section  1232(b)' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1273  ". 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1037  (relat- 
ing to  application  of  section  1232)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  •section  1232(a)(2KB)' 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -section  1271(c)(2)'. 

(B)  by  striking  out  'section  1232  "  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  subpart  A  of  part  V  of  subchapter 
P  ".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'Section  1232  "  in  the 
subsection  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Original  Issue  Discount  Rules". 

(11)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  1351  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1232(a)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1273(a)". 

(12)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6049(d)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  original  issue  dis- 
count) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  1232A  "  each 
place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  1272",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  1232(b)(1)'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1273(a) ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amemdments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

Part  V.  Special  rules  for  bonds  and  other 
debt  instruments.^^ 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
1232,  1232A,  and  1232B. 

sec.  13.  TECHNH  Al.  AM>  (ONKdRMINC;  AMEND 
VIENTS  RELATED  TO  TREATME.NT  OK 
MARKET  DiStOl  NT  AND  Atyi  ISITION 
DISCOl  NT. 

(a)  Definition  of  Substituted  Basis 
Property;  Etc— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  7701(a)  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•-(42)  Substituted  basis  property.— The 
term  substituted  basis  property^  means 
property  which  is— 

"(A)  transferred  basis  property,  or 

"(B)  exchanged  basis  property. 

-•(43)  Transferred  basis  property.— The 
term  transferred  basis  property'  means 
properly  having  a  basis  determined  under 
any  provision  of  subtitle  A  (or  under  any 
corresponding  provision  of  prior  income  tax 
law)  providing  that  the  basis  shall  be  deter 
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mined  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  tp 
the  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  donor,  grantor, 
or  other  transferor. 

(44)  Exchanged  basis  property— The 
term  exchanged  basis  property^  means 
property  having  a  basis  determined  under 
any  provision  of  subtitle  A  lor  under  any 
corresponding  provision  of  prior  income  tax 
law )  providing  that  the  basis  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
other  property  held  at  any  time  by  the 
person  for  whom  the  basis  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

(45)  NONRECOGNITION    TRANSACTION.  — The 

term  nonrecognition  transaction-  means 
any  disposition  of  property  in  a  transaction 
in  which  gain  or  lo.ss  is  not  recognized  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  purposes  of  subtitle  A." 
(2)  Technical  amendment.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  1016  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Elections  Made  in  Manner  Pre- 
scribed BY  Secretary —Section  7805  (relat- 
ing to  rules  and  regulations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(d)   Manner  of  Making  Elections  F»re- 

SCRIBED       BY       SECRETARY.  — EXCept       tO       the 

extent  otherwise  provided  by  this  title,  any 
election  under  this  title  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  or  forms  pre- 
scribe. " 

(c)  Other  Technical  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 12)  of  section  341(e)  (relat- 
ed to  nonapplication  of  section  1254(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1254(a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"1254(a),  and 
1276(a)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  453B(d)  (re- 
lating to  liquidations  to  which  section  337 
applies)  is  amended  by  striking  out  or 
1254(a)  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■1254(a),  or  1276(a)". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  751  (defining 
unrealized  receivables)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and  an  oil.  gas.  or  geo- 
thermal  property  (described  in  section  1254) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  oil.  gas.  or 
geothermal  property  (described  in  section 
1254),  and  a  market  discount  bond  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1278)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  1254(a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""1254(a),  or  1276(a)". 

SEC.  II.  EKKECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Debt  Instruments  Re- 
ceived IN  Exchange  for  F>ROPER"rY.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  sections  1274  and  1275(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
this  subtitle)  and  the  amendment  made  by 
section  41(b)  (relating  to  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 483)  shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges 
after  December  31.  1984. 

(B)  Sections  1274  and  1275(b)  of  such 
Code  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
41(b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or  ex- 
change pursuant  to  a  written  contract 
which  was  binding  on  March  1.  1984.  and  at 
all  times  thereafter  before  the  sale  or  ex- 
change. 

(2)  Revision  of  section  482  regula- 
TioNS.-Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall 
modify  the  safe  harbor  interest  rates  appli- 
cable    under    the    regulations    prescribed 


under  section  482  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  that  such  rates  are  consist- 
ent with  the  rates  applicable  under  section 
483  of  such  Code  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  41. 

(3)  Clarification  or  interest  accrual; 
fair  market  value  rule  in  case  of  poten- 
tially abusive  situations.— 

(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  sale  or 
exchange  after  March  1,  1984,  and  before 
January  1,  1985— 

(i)  nothing  in  section  483  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  permit  any  in- 
terest to  be  deductible  before  the  period  lo 
which  such  interest  is  properly  allocable, 
and 

(ii)  such  section  483  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
cluding provisions  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1274(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (as  added 
by  this  subtitle). 

(B)  Exception  for  binding  contracts.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
sale  or  exchange  pursuant  lo  a  written  con- 
tract which  was  binding  on  March  1,  1984, 
and  at  all  times  thereafter  before  the  sale  or 
exchange. 

(C)  Interest  accrual  rule  not  to  apply 
where  substantially  equal  annual  pay- 
ments.—Clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  lo  any  debt  instrument  with  sub- 
stantially equal  annual  payments. 

(c)  Market  Discount  Rules.— 

(1)  Ordinary  income  treatment— Section 

1276  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  this  subtitle)  shall  apply  lo  ob- 
ligations issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(2)  Interest     deferral     rules.— Section 

1277  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  this  subtitle) 
shall  apply  to  obligations  acquired  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(d)  Rules  Relating  to  Discount  on 
Short-Term  Obligations.— Subpart  C  of 
pari  V  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  (as  added  by  this  subtitle)  shall  apply 
to  obligations  acquired  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  IO-Vear  Spread  of  Adjustments  Re- 
quired by  Reason  of  Accrual  of  Discount 
ON  Certain  Short-Term  Obligations.— 

(1)  Election  to  which  section  i28i  ap- 
plies TO  ALL  obligations  HELD  DURING  TAX- 
ABLE YEAR.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  lo  have 
section  1281  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  apply  to  all  short-term  obligations 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
which  were  held  by  the  taxpayer  at  any 
time  during  the  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  10-YEAR  SPREAD.— In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who  makes  an  election  under  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  1281  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
this  subtitle)  shall  be  treated  as  a  change  in 
the  method  of  accounting  of  the  taxpayer. 

(B)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and 

(C)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
the  net  amount  of  the  adjustments  required 
by  section  481(a)  of  such  Code  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer  in 
computing  taxable  income  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  for  which 
such  election  is  made. 

(f)  Treatment  of  Original  Issue  Dis- 
count ON  Tax-Exempt  Obligations.— Sec- 
tion 1288  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  this 
subtitle)  shall   apply   to  obligations   issued 


after  September  3.  1982,  and  acquired  after 
March  1,  1984. 

(g)  Repeal  of  Capital  Asset  Recjuire- 
ment.— Section  1272  of  such  Code  (as  added 
by  this  subtitle)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obli- 
gation issued  before  December  31.  1984. 
which  is  not  a  capital  asset  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer. 

(h)     Reporting     Requirements.— Section 
1275(c)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  this  sub- 
title) and  the  amendments  made  by  section 
41(c)  shall  lake  effect  on  the  day  30  days 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Subtitle  I) — Corporate  Provisions 
PART  I— LIMITATIONS  ON  niVmKNDS 
RKt  KIVKD  DEIH  (TION 

SEC.  .il.  DIVIDENDS  RECEIVED  DEDICTION  KE- 
I)l(  ED  WHERE  I'ORTEOI.IO  ST(»(  h  IS 

deht  financed. 
(a)  General  Rule— Pari  VIII  of  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  1  (relating  lo  special  deduc- 
tions for  corporations)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  245  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  ai.lA.  DIVIDENDS  RECEIVED  DEDICTION  RE- 
DK  ED  WHERE  PORTFOLIO  STOCK  IS 
DEHT  KINAN(  ED 

••(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any 
dividend  on  debt-financed  portfolio  stock, 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  percent- 
age which  (but  for  this  subsection)  would  be 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  243.  244.  or 
245  a  percentage  equal  to  the  product  of— 

--(1 )  85  percent,  and 

"(2)  100  percent  minus  the  average  indebt- 
edness percentage. 

"(b)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Dividends 
for  Which  100  Percent  Dividends  Received 
Deduction  Allowable.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to- 

"(li  qualifying  dividends  (as  defined  in 
section  243(b)  without  regard  lo  section 
243(c)(4>).  and 

"(2)  dividends  received  by  a  small  busines.s 
investment  company  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

■(c)  Debt  Financed  Portfolio  Stock  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "debt 
financed  portfolio  stock"  means  any  stock  of 
a  corporation  if— 

••(  1 )  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  ex-dividend 
dale,  the  taxpayer  does  not  own  slock  of 
such  corporation  possessing  al  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  slock  entitled  lo  vole  and  does 
not  own  al  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of 
slock  of  the  corporation,  and 

•(2)  at  some  time  during  the  base  period 
there  is  portfolio  indebtedness  with  respect 
lo  such  stock. 

"(d)  Average  Indebtedness  Percentage.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  "average  indebted- 
ness percentage'  means  the  percentage  ob- 
tained by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  average  amount  (determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) of  the  portfolio  indebtedness  with  re- 
spect lo  the  stock  during  the  base  period,  by 

"(B)  the  average  amount  (determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  stock 
during  the  base  period. 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  stock  not  held 
throughout  base  period.— In  the  case  of 
any  stock  which  was  not  held  by  the  taxpay- 
er throughout  the  base  period— 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  only  the  portion  of  the 
base  period  during  which  the  slock  was  held 
by  the  taxpayer,  and 


"(B)  the  average  indebtedness  percentage 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  (as  modified  by  subparagraph  (A)) 
multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number 
of  days  during  the  base  period  on  which  the 
taxpayer  held  the  stock,  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  days  during  the  base  period. 

"(3)  Portfolio  indebtedness.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  portfolio  in- 
debtedness' means  any  indebtedness  directly 
attributable  to  investment  in  the  stock. 

■(B)  Certain  amounts  received  from 
short  sale  treated  as  indebtedness— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  amount 
received  from  a  short  sale  shall  be  treated 
as  indebtedness  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  such  amount  is  received 
and  ending  on  the  day  the  short  sale  is 
clo.sed. 

■  (4)  Base  period— The  term  base  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  dividend,  the 
shorter  of— 

-'(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  ex-divi- 
dend date  for  the  most  recent  previous  divi- 
dend on  the  stock  and  ending  on  the  day 
before  the  ex-dividend  date  for  the  dividend 
involved,  or 

-■(B)  the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  day 
before  the  ex-dividend  date  for  the  dividend 
involved. 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Dividends  Received 
Deduction  Not  To  Exceed  Allocable  Inter- 
est.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  any  reduction  under  this  section 
in  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  243.  244.  or  245  with  respect 
to  any  dividend  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  any  interest  deduction  (including  any  de- 
ductible short  .sale  expense)  allocable  to 
such  dividend.  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  245  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  245A.  Dividends  received  deduction  re- 
duced where  portfolio  stock  is 
debt  financed  ■ 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  stock  the  holding  period  for  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SE(.  :>2.  treatment  OK  DIVIDENDS  KKOM   REtil- 
I.ATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES. 

(a)  General  Rule —Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 854  (relating  to  limitations  applicable 
to  dividends  received  from  regulated  invest- 
ment company)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

-•(4)  Special  rule  for  computing  deduc- 
tion UNDER  section  243.— For  purposes  of 
computing  the  deduction  under  section 
243- 

--(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  100  percent-  for  75  percent', 
and 

--(B)  an  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a  divi- 
dend for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  if  a 
deduction  would  have  been  allowable  under 
section  243  to  the  regulated  investment 
company  (determined  as  if  section  243  ap- 
plied to  dividends  received  by  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  of  regulated  investment  com- 
panies beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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PART  II-TRKATMKNT  OF  CERTAIN 
DISTKIBITIONS 
SEC.    S3.    lORPORATK    SHARKHOI.DKKS    HASIS    IN 
STO<  K  RKr)t(  KI)  HV  NONTAXKI)  POR- 
TION     OF      KXTRAORDINARY      niVI- 
l»KM>S. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  IV  of  subchapter 
O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
gain  or  loss  on  disposition  of  property)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1059  as 
section  1060  and  by  inserting  after  section 
1058  the  following  new  section: 

SKC  IIMS  (((RPORATK  SHARKHOI.nKRS  BASIS  IN 
STOt  K  RKDK  Ki>  H>  NONTAXKI)  POR- 
TION OK  KXTRAORDINARV  DIVI- 
DENDS 

"(a  I  General  Rule.— If  any  corporation— 

"(1)  receives  an  extraordinary  dividend 
with  respect  to  any  share  of  stock,  and 

"(2)  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  such 
stock  before  such  stock  has  been  held  for 
more  than  1  year. 

the  basis  of  such  corporation  in  such  stock 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  nontaxed  portion  of 
such  dividend. 

■■<b)  Nontaxed  Portion.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

■•(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  nontaxed  portion  of 
any  dividend  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  dividend,  over 

"(B)  the  taxable  portion  of  such  dividend. 

"(2)  Taxable  portion.— The  taxable  por- 
tion of  any  dividend  is— 

•■(A)  the  portion  of  such  dividend  includ- 
ible in  gross  income,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  deduction  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  dividend  under 
section  243.  244.  or  245. 

"(c)  Extraordinary  Dividend  Defined.— 
For  purpo.ses  of  this  .section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  extraordinary 
dividend'  means  any  dividend  with  respect 
to  a  share  of  stock  if  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  equals  or  exceeds  the  threshold 
percentage  of  the  taxpayers  adjusted  basis 
in  such  share  of  stock  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section). 

■■(2)  Threshold  percentage.— The  term 
'threshold  percentage'  means— 

"(A)  5  percent  in  the  case  of  stock  which 
is  preferred  as  to  dividends,  and 

(B)  10  percent  in  the  case  of  any  other 
stock. 

"(3)  Aggregation  of  dividends — 

"(A)  Aggregation  within  so-day  period  — 
All  dividends— 

"(i)  which  are  received  by  the  taxpayer  (or 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (O)  with 
respect  to  any  share  of  stock,  and 

"(ii)  which  have  ex-dividend  dates  within 
the  same  period  of  90  consecutive  days, 
shall  be  treated  as  1  dividend. 

"(B)  Aggregation  within   i   year  where 

dividends     exceed     20     PERCENT     OF     ADJUSTED 

BASIS —All  dividends— 

"(i)  which  are  received  by  the  taxpayer  (or 
a  person  described  in  subparagraph  (O) 
with  respect  to  any  share  of  stock,  and 

"(ii)  which  have  ex-dividend  dates  during 
the  same  period  of  365  consecutive  days, 
shall  be  treated  as  extraordinary  dividends 
if  the  aggregate  of  such  dividends  exceeds 
20  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis 
in  such  stock  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  section). 

"(C)  Substituted  basis  transactions.— In 
the  case  of  any  stock,  a  person  is  described 
in  this  subparagraph  if— 

"(i)  the  basis  of  such  stock  in  the  hands  of 
such  person  is  determined  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(ii)  the  basis  of  such  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  in  whole  or  in 


part  by  reference  to  the  basis  of  such  stock 
in  the  hands  of  such  person. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Time  for  reduction.— Any  reduction 
in  basis  under  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of 
any  distribution  which  is  an  extraordinary 
dividend  shall  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ex-dividend  date  for  such  distribution. 

"(2)  Distributions  in  kind.— To  the 
extent  any  dividend  consists  of  property 
other  than  cash,  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend shall  be  treated  as  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property  as  of  the  date  of  the 
distribution. 

"'(3)  Determination  of  holding  period.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  holding 
period  of  stock  under  subsection  (a)(2),  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  section  246(c)  shall  apply:  except  that 
the  period  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (3)(B)  of  such  section  shall  be  1  year. 

"(4)  Ex-DiviDEND  DATE.— The  term  "ex-divi- 
dend" means  the  date  on  which  the  share  of 
stock  becomes  ex-dividend. 

"  (5)  Extension  to  certain  property  dis- 
tributions.—In  the  case  of  any  distribution 
of  property  (other  than  cash)  to  which  sec- 
tion 301  applies— 

"(A)  such  distribution  shall  be  treated  as  a 
dividend  without  regard  to  whether  the  cor- 
poration has  earnings  and  profits,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  distribution  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  reduction 
in  basis  under  section  301(c)(2)  by  reason  of 
such  distribution. 

"(e)  Regulations. -The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion including  regulations  providing  for  the 
application  of  this  section  in  the  case  of 
stock  dividends,  stock  splits,  reorganiza- 
tions, and  other  similar  transactions.  " 

(b)  Rules  for  Computing  Holding  Peri- 
ods.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  246  (relating 
to  the  exclusion  of  certain  dividends)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Holding  period  reduced  for  periods 

WHERE  risk  of  LOSS  SUBSTANTIALLY  DIMIN- 
ISHED.—The  holding  periods  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  appropriately 
reduced  (in  the  manner  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  for  any 
period  (during  such  periods)  in  w-hich— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  has  an  option  to  sell,  is 
under  a  contractual  obligation  to  sell,  or  has 
made  (and  not  closed)  a  short  sale  of.  sub- 
stantially identical  stock  or  securities. 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  is  the  grantor  of  an 
option  to  buy  substantially  identical  stock 
or  securities,  or 

"(C)  there  is  otherwise  a  substantial  dimi- 
nution of  the  taxpayer's  risk  of  loss  from 
holding  the  stock  by  reason  of  holding  1  or 
more  other  positions. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  qualified  covered  call  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1092(d)(6))." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  246(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
1059  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 

Sec.  1059.  Corporate  shareholder's  basis  in 
stock  reduced  by  nontaxed  por- 
tion of  extraordinary  divi- 
dends. 

Sec.  1060.  Cross  references. ' 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  246(b)  (relat- 
ing to  limitation  on  aggregate  amount  of  de- 
duction) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
without  regard"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Without  regard  to  any  adjustment  under 
section  1059.  and  without  regard". 

(3)  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (24).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(25)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(26)   to   the   extent   provided   in   section 
1059  (relating  to  reduction  in  basis  for  ex- 
traordinary dividends). ■■ 
(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  distributions 
after  March  1.  1984.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(2)  Subsection  (b).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  stock 
acquired  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SE(     H    DISTRIHI  TION  OK  APPRECIATED  PROPER- 
TY HV  (ORPORATIONS 

(a)  Gain  Recognized  on  Distributions  of 
Appreciated  Property.- 

(1)  In  general —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
311(d)  (relating  to  appreciated  property 
used  to  redeem  stock)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"( 1 )  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  a  corporation  distributes  property 
(other  than  an  obligation  of  such  corpora- 
tion) to  a  shareholder  in  a  distribution  to 
which  subpart  A  applies,  and 

"(B)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty exceeds  its  adjusted  basis  (in  the  hands 
of  the  distributing  corporation), 
then  gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
such  excess  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  distribu- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  be  applied  after 
the  application  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)." 

(2)  Exceptions.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  311(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  a  distribution  to  an  80-percent  corpo- 
rate shareholder  if  the  basis  of  the  property 
distributed  is  determined  under  section 
301(d)(2); 

(B)  a  distribution  which  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  qualified  stock  if— 

"(i)  section  304(b)(4)  applies  to  such  distri- 
bution, or 

"(ii)  such  distribution  is  a  qualified  divi- 
dend;'". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  311  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  80-PERCENT  corporate  SHAREHOLDER.— 

The  term  "80-percent  corporate  shareholder' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  distribution,  any 
corporation  which  owns— 

"(A)  stock  in  the  corporation  making  the 
distribution  possessing  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  class- 
es of  stock  entitled  to  vote,  and 

"(B)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of 
stock  of  the  distributing  corporation  (except 
nonvoting  stock  which  is  limited  and  pre- 
ferred as  to  dividends). 

"(4)  Qualified  dividend.— The  term  "quali- 
fied  dividend'    means   any   distribution    of 


property  to  a  shareholder  other  than  a  cor- 
poration if— 
"(A)  such  distribution  is  a  dividend. 
"(B)  such  property  was  used  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  qualified  business  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2  MB)),  and 

"(C)  such  property  is  not  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (4)  of  section 
1221." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment.— The  subsection 
heading  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  311  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Distributions  of  Appreciated  Prop- 
ERTY.  — "". 

(b)  Holding  Period  of  Corporate  Dis- 
tributee OF  Appreciated  Property— Sec- 
tion 301  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Holding  Period  of 
Appreciated  Property  Distributed  to  Cor- 
poration.—For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  if  — 
"(1)  property  is  distributed  to  a  corpora- 
tion, and 

"(2)  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  corporation  is  determined 
under  subsection  (d)(2)(B). 
then  such  corporation  shall  not  be  treated 
as  holding  the  distributed  properly  during 
any  period  before  the  dale  on  which  such 
corporations  holding  period  in  the  stock 
began. " 

(c)  Cross  Reference.— Paragraph  (13)  of 
section  1223  (relating  lo  holding  period  of 
property)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  Cross  references.— 

"(A)  For  spt'cial  huldinf;  period  provision  relat- 
ing to  certain  partnership  di.stribulions.  see  sec- 
tion 7:i.iibJ. 

"(Bi  For  special  holding  period  provision  relal- 
injf  to  distributions  of  appreciated  property  to 
corporations,  see  section  301ie)." 

(d)  Effective  Date,— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  distributions  de- 
clared after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  distribu- 
tions.—The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion (Other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  not 
apply  to  distributions  before  February  1, 
1986,  of  interests  in  a  royalty  trust  if— 

(A)  a  group  of  one  or  more  shareholders 
held  at  least  10  percent  of  the  ouustanding 
stock  of  the  corporation  making  such  distri- 
bution on  February  1,  1984, 

(B)  such  group  (acting  in  concert)  ac- 
quired at  least  10  percent  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  a  corporation  controlled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  368(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  by  such  corporation 
during  the  lyear  period  ending  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1984, 

(C)  such  group  submitted  a  proposal  for 
distributions  of  interests  in  a  royalty  trust 
from  such  corporation  or  such  controlled 
corporation,  and 

(D)  such  corporation  acquired  control  of 
such  controlled  corporation  during  the  1- 
year  period  ending  on  February  1,  1984. 

SEC    55     EXTENSION    OK    HOI.DINI.    PERIOD    KOR 
LOSSES    ATTRIBITABI.E   TO   (  APITAI, 
(iAIN    DIVIDENDS   OK   REtill.ATED    IN- 
VESTMENT     (OMPANIES      OR      REAL 
ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRISTS 
(a)  Regulated  Investment  Companies.— 
(1)  In  GENERAL. -Subparagraph  (A)  of  .sec- 
tion 852(b)(4)  (relating  to  loss  attributable 
to  capital  gain  dividend)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 


"(A)    Loss    A"rTRIBUTABLE 

dividend.— If— 

"(i)  subparagraph  (B)  or  (D)  of  paragraph 
(3)  provides  that  any  amount  with  respect 
to  any  share  is  lo  be  treated  as  a  long-term 
capital  gain,  and 

"(ii)  such  share  is  held  by  the  taxpayer 
for  less  than  6  months. 

then  any  loss  (to  the  extent  not  disallowed 
under  subparagraph  (B))  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  such  share  shall,  lo  the  extent  of 
the  amount  described  in  clause  (i),  be  treat- 
ed as  a  long-term  capital  loss. '" 

(2)  Determination  of  holding  periods.— 
Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  852(b)(4)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■(C)  Determination  of  holding  periods.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  246(c) 
shall  apply  in  determining  the  period  for 
which  the  taxpayer  held  any  share  of  stock; 
except  that  for  the  number  of  days  specified 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  246(c)(3) 
there  shall  be  substituted- 

"(i)  "6  months"  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  and 

"(ii)  "30  days"  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (B).' 

(3)  Exception  for  losses  incurred  under 
periodic  liquidation  plans.— Paragraph  (4) 
of  section  852(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(D)  Losses  incurred  under  a  periodic 
liquidation  plan.— To  the  extent  provided 
in  regulations,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  losses  incurred  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  shares  of  stock  in  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company  pursuant  to  a  plan  which 
provides  for  the  periodic  liquidation  of  such 
shares." 

(b)  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust.— 
Paragraph  (7)  of  section  857(b)  (relating  lo 
loss  on  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  real 
estate  investment  trust)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  Loss  ON  sale  or  exchange  of  stock 

HELD  LESS  THAN  6  MONTHS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) 
provides  that  any  amount  with  respect  to 
any  share  or  beneficial  interest  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  long-term  capital  gain,  and 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  has  held  such  share  or 
interest  for  less  than  6  months, 
then  any  loss  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
such  share  or  interest  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  described  in  clause  (i),  be  treat- 
ed as  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset  held  for  more  than  1  year. 

"(B)  Determination  of  holding  period- 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  246(c) 
shall  apply  in  determining  the  period  for 
which  the  taxpayer  has  held  any  share  of 
slock  or  beneficial  interest;  except  that  6 
months"  shall  be  substituted  for  the  number 
of  days  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 246(c)(3). 

"(C)  Exception  for  losses  incurred 
under  periodic  liquidation  plans.— To  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  lo  any  loss  in- 
curred on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  shares  of 
stock  of.  or  beneficial  interest  in.  a  real 
estate  investment  trust  pursuant  lo  a  plan 
which  provides  for  the  periodic  liquidation 
of  such  shares  or  interests.  " 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  losses  in- 
curred with  respect  to  shares  of  slock  and 
beneficial  interests  with  respect  to  which 
the  taxpayer's  holding  period  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SEC.  r>S   DENIAL  OK  DKDt  ITIONS  KOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PENSES    INCl  RKED     IN    CONNECTION 
WITH  SHORTSAI.es. 
(a)  Short  Sale  Payments  Attributable  to 
Dividends.— Section  263  (relating  to  capital 
expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(h)  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Dividends  in 
Connection  With  Short  Sales  — 
"( 1 )  In  general.  — If— 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  makes  any  payment  with 
respect  to  any  stock  used  by  such  taxpayer 
in  a  short  sale  and  such  payment  is  in  lieu 
of  a  dividend  payment  on  such  slock,  and 

"(B)  the  closing  of  such  short  sale  occurs 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of 
such  short  sale. 

then  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
payment.  The  basis  of  the  slock  used  to 
close  the  short  sale  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

■  (2)  Longer  period  in  case  of  extraordi- 
nary DIVIDENDS.— If  the  payment  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  is  in  respect  of  an  ex- 
traordinary dividend,  paragraph  (IXB)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  the  day  1  year 
after  the  dale  of  such  short  sale"  for  "the 
15lh  day  after  the  date  of  such  short  sale". 
"(3)  Extraordinary  dividend— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  extraordi- 
nary dividend'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1059fcj;  except  that 
such  section  shall  be  applied  by  treating  the 
amount  realized  by  the  taxpayer  in  the 
short  sale  as  his  adjusted  basis  in  the  stock. 
■■(4)  Special  rule  where  risk  of  loss  sub- 
stantially diminished —The  running  of 
any  period  of  time  applicable  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  (as  modified  by  paragraph  i2)) 
shall  be  suspended  during  any  period  in 
which— 

•■(A)  the  taxpayer  holds,  has  an  option  to 
buy.  or  is  under  a  contractual  obligation  to 
buy.  substantially  identical  stock  or  securi- 
ties, or 

"(B)  there  is  otherwise  a  substantial  dimi- 
nution of  the  taxpayer's  risk  of  loss  from 
the  short  sale  by  reason  of  holding  1  or 
more  other  positions." 

(b)  Investment  Interest  To  Include  Cer- 
tain Expenses  Involving  Short  Sales  — 
Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  163(d)(3)  (de- 
fining investment  interest)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Investment  interest.— 

■■(i)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  "investment  in- 
terest' means  interest  paid  or  accrued  on  in- 
debtedness incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  property  held  for  investment. 

"(ii)  Certain  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  short  sales.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  term  "interest"  includes  any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personal  property  used  in  a 
short  sale." 

(c)  Interest  for  Purposes  of  Section 
265(2)  To  Include  Certain  Expenses  In- 
volving Short  Sales. -Section  265(2)  (relat- 
ing to  denial  of  deduction  for  inlere.st  relat- 
ing to  tax-exempt  income)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "interest"  includes  any  amount  paid 
or  incurred  in  connection  with  the  personal 
property  used  in  a  short  sale  " 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  short 
sales  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tnis 
Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
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SEf.  .-,7.  NONRKCIM.MTIDN  OK  (.MS  (IK  l.(»S.S  B> 
(ORPIIKATIUN  ON  OPTIONS  WITH  RE- 
SPKITTO  ITSSTO(K 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1032  (relating  to  exchange  of  stock  for 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ■No 
gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized  by  a  corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  any  lapse  or  acquisition 
of  an  option  to  buy  or  sell  its  stock  (includ- 
ing treasury  stock)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  op- 
tions acquired  or  lapsed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  W.  .AMENDMENTS  TO  .A(  1 1  MlLATEtl  V.\R\. 
INliS  TAX. 

(a)  Clarification  That  Tax  Applies  to 
Corporations  Which  Are  Not  Closely 
Held.— Section  532  (re.ating  to  corporations 
subject  to  accumulated  earnings  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(ci  Application  Determined  Without 
Regard  to  Number  of  SHAREHOLDERs.-The 
application  of  this  part  to  a  corporation 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  shareholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses.— 

<1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
535  (defining  accumulated  taxable  income) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5), 
(6).  and  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"(5)  Capital  losses.— 

"(A)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  cap- 
ital loss  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Recapture  of  previous  deductions 
FOR  CAPITAL  GAINS.— The  aggregate  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  lesser  of— 

(i)  the  nonrecaptured  capital  gains  de- 
ductions, or 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the  corporation  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Nonrecaptured  capital  gains  deduc- 
tions.-For  purposes  of  subpargraph  (B). 
the  term  nonrecaptured  capital  gains  de- 
ductions' means  the  exce.ss  of— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  paragraph  (6)  for  preced- 
ing taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1984.  over 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  of  the  reductions  under 
subparagraph    (B)    for    preceding    taxable 
years. 
"(6)  Net  capital  gains.— 
(A)  In  general.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction— 

"(i/  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (7)).  reduced  by 

"<ii)  the  taxes  attributable  to  such  net 
capital  gain. 

■(B)  Attributable  taxes.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  taxes  attributable 
to  the  net  capital  gain  .shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between— 

"(i)  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  subtitle 
(except  the  tax  imposed  by  this  part)  for 
the  taxable  year,  and 

■■(ii)  such  taxes  computed  for  such  year 
without  including  in  taxable  income  the  net 
capital  gain  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  the  application  of  paragraph 
(7)). 
"(7)  Capital  loss  carryovers  — 
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•■(A)  Unlimited  carryforward.— The  net 
capital  loss  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  a  short-term  capital  loss  in  the 
next  taxable  year. 

■■(B)  Section  1212  inapplicable —No  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  for  the  capital  loss 
carryback  or  carryforward  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1212. 

(8)  Special  rules  for  mere  holding  or 
investment  companies.  — In  the  case  of  a 
mere  holding  or  investment  company— 

■■(A)  Capital  loss  deduction  not  al- 
lowed.—Paragraph  (5)  shall  not  apply. 

■(B)  Earnings  and  profits.— For  purpo.ses 
of  .subchapter  C.  the  accumulated  earnings 
and  profits  at  any  time  shall  not  be  le.ss 
than  they  would  be  if  this  subsection  had 
applied  to  the  computation  of  earnings  and 
profits  for  all  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  ■ 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  39.  REHEAl,  OK  ST<K  K  KoK  DEBT  K\<  EITION 
EOR  PIRPOSES  OE  DETERMINING 
INCOME  FROM  dis<har<;e  oe  in. 
DEHTEDNESS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 108  (relating  to  income  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■(10)  Indebtedness  satisfied  by  corpora- 
tion's STOCK.— 

"(A)  In  CENERAL.-For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining income  of  a  debtor  from  discharge  of 
indebtedness,  if  a  debtor  corporation  trans- 
fers stock  to  a  creditor  in  satisfaction  of  its 
indebtedness,  such  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  indebtedness 
with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock. 

■■(B)  Exception  for  title  11  cases  and  in- 
solvent debtors. -Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  in  a  title  II 
case  or  when  the  debtor  is  insolvent.  " 

<b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  «0.  DISTHIHITIONS  OK  OBI.KIATIONS  HWINi; 
oKKilNAI.  ISSI  E  DISC  (II  NT 

(a)  Effect  on  Earnings  and  Profits.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  312(a)  (relat- 
ing to  effect  of  earnings  and  profits)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  the  principal  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  corporation  (or.  in  the  case  of 
obligations  having  original  issue  discount, 
the  aggregate  i.ssue  price  of  .such  obliga- 
tions), and  ". 

(2)  Section  312  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(n)  Definition  of  Original  Issue  Dis- 
count AND  Issue  Price  for  Purposes  of  Sub- 
section (a)(2).— For  purpo.ses  of  subsection 
(a)(2).  the  terms  original  issue  discount' 
and  issue  price'  have  the  same  respective 
meanings  a.s  when  used  in  subpart  A  of  part 
V  of  subchapter  P  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  Treatment  Under  Original  Issue  Dis- 
count Rules.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1275  (relating  to  other  definitions  and  spe- 
cial rules),  as  added  by  section  41  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Treatment  of  obligations  distribut- 
ed TO  coRPORATioNs.-Any  debt  obligation  of 
a  corporation  distributed  by  such  corpora- 
tion with  re.spect  to  its  stock  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  issued  by  such  corpora- 
tion for  property." 
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(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  distributed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SE«    SI    EI.I(;iHII.ITY  TO  FILE  CONSOLIDATED  RE- 
TIRNS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  1504  (defining 
affiliated  group)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(f)  Definition  of  Affiliated  Group  for 
Taxable  Years  Beginning  After  1984.— For 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 
1984- 

■(1)  In  general. -Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6).  for  purposes  of  this  chapter 
only,  the  term  affiliated  group'  means  1  or 
more  chains  of  includible  corporations  con- 
nected through  stock  ownership  with  a 
common  parent  corporation  which  is  an  in- 
cludible corporation  if— 
■'(A)  stock  possessing— 
(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock,  and 

'  (ii)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  each  of 
the  includible  corporations  (except  the 
common  parent  corporation), 
is  owned  directly  by  1  or  more  of  the  other 
includible  corporations,  and 

■(B)  the  common  parent  corporation  owns 
directly  stock  possessing— 

"(i)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock,  and 

"(ii»  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  classes  of  slock, 
of  at  least  1  of  the  other  includible  corpora- 
tions. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  initial  determina- 
TioN.-An  includible  corporation  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  unless,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
taxable  year  of  such  corporation  otherwise 
to  be  included  in  a  consolidated  return  of 
such  group,  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  are  met. 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  termination  of  af- 
filiated group.— The  determination  of 
whether  an  affiliated  group  continues  to  be 
an  affiliated  group  (or  whether  any  includ- 
ible corporation  continues  to  be  a  member 
of  such  group)  shall  be  made  by  substituting 
more  than  50  percent'  for  at  least  80  per- 
cent' in  clause  (ii)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (I)(B). 

(4)  5  YEARS  must  elapse  BEFORE  REAFFILIA- 
TION.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  corporation  is  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group,  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
such  group  (and  any  successor  of  such  cor- 
poration) may  not  be  treated  as  a  member 
of  such  group  (or  of  any  other  affiliated 
group  which  ir eludes  the  common  parent  of 
such  group  (and  any  succe.ssor  of  such 
common  parent))  before  the  5th  taxable 
year  of  such  corporation  after  its  first  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  such  affiliated  group. 

■■(B)  Secretary  may  waive  application  of 
subparagraph  'A'.— The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  application  of  subparagraph  (A) 
to  any  corporation  for  any  period  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(5)  Stock.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  stock'  does  not  include— 

"(A)  nonvoting  stock  which  is  limited  and 
preferred  as  to  dividends  and  in  liquidation 
and  which  is  not  convertible  into  stock  of 
any  other  class. 


■■(B)  employer  securities  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  409(A)(1))  while  such  se- 
curities are  held  under  a  tax  credit  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan,  and 

"(C)  qualifying  employer  securities 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4975(e)(8)) 
while  such  securities  are  held  under  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  4975(e)(7). 

•■(61  Corporations  affiliated  on  march  1. 
1984. -Subsection  (a)  (and  not  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection)  shall  apply 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  a  cor- 
poration continues  to  be  a  member  of  an  af- 
filiated group  of  which  it  was  a  member  on 
March  1.  1984. 

■•(7)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  including  regula- 
tions— 

■■(A)  which  treat  warrants,  obligations 
convertible  into  slock,  and  other  similar  in- 
terests as  stock,  and  stock  as  not  stock,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

■■(B)  which  treat  options  to  acquire  stock 
as  having  been  exercised. 

■■(C)  which  disregard  decreases  in  voting 
power  disproportionate  to  decreases  in  the 
total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock, 
and 

■■(D)  which  do  not  permit  an  includible 
corporation  to  be  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  where  there  is  a  plan  pursuant  ic 
which  it  is  to  cease  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tion requirements  for  treatment  as  such  a 
member." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Subsection 
(c)  of  .section  1504  (relating  to  includible  in- 
surance companies)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (a)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (a) 
or  (f).  as  the  case  may  be.". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

Subtitle  E — Partnership  Provisions 
SEC.    71.    PARTNERSHIP    ALLOCATIONS    WITH    RE- 
SPECT TO  C  ONTRIBITED  PROPERTY 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 704  (relating  to  contributed  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(c)  Contributed  Property.— With  re- 
spect to  property  contributed  to  the  part- 
nership by  a  partner,  depreciation,  deple- 
tion, and  gain  or  loss  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  shared 
among  the  partners  .so  as  to  take  account  of 
the  variation  between  the  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  partnership  and  its  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  contribution  " 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The 
fourth  sentence  of  section  613A(c)(7)(D) 
and  the  third  sentence  of  section  743(b)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  'an  agree- 
ment described  in  section  704(c)(2)  (relating 
to  effect  of  partnership  agreement  on  con- 
tributed property),  such  share  shall  be  de- 
termined by  taking  such  agreement  into  ac- 
count "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proper- 
ty contributed  to  the  partnership  by  a  part- 
ner, section  704(c)  (relating  to  contributed 
property)  shall  apply  in  determining  such 
share". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  property  contributed  to  the  part- 
nership after  March  31.  1984,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

sec.    72.     deter.mination     ok     distribiti ve 
shares  when  partners  interest 
(Hanc;es. 
(a)  General  Rule.— Section  706  (relating 

to  taxable  years  of  partner  and  partnership) 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(d)  Determination  of  Distributive 
Share  When  Partner's  Interest  Changes.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  if  during  any  tax- 
able year  of  the  partnership  there  is  a 
change  in  any  partner's  interest  in  the  part- 
nership, each  partner's  distributive  share  of 
any  item  of  income,  gain.  less,  deduction,  or 
credit  of  the  partnership  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  determined  by  the  use  of  any 
method  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulations which  lake.s  into  account  the  vary- 
ing interests  of  the  partners  in  the  partner- 
ship during  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Certain  cash  basis  items  prorated 

OVER  period  to  WHICH  ATTRIBUTABLE  — 

■■(A)  In  general.— If  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  partnership  there  is  a  change  in 
any  partner's  interest  in  the  partnership, 
then  (except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
lations) each  partner's  distributive  share  of 
any  allocable  cash  basis  item  shall  be  deter- 
mined— 

"(i)  by  assigning  the  appropriate  portion 
of  each  such  item  to  each  day  in  the  period 
(during  the  taxable  year)  to  which  it  is  at- 
tributable, and 

■■(ii)  by  allocating  the  portion  assigned  to 
any  such  day  among  the  partners  in  propor- 
tion to  their  interests  in  the  partnership  at 
the  close  of  such  day. 

■■(B)  Allocable  cash  basis  item.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  allocable 
rash  basis  item'  means  any  of  the  following 
items  which  are  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  partnership 
uses  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
method  of  accounting: 

"(i)  Interest. 

•■(ii)  Taxes. 

•■(iii)  Payments  for  services  or  for  the  use 
of  property. 

■•(iv)  Any  other  item  of  a  kind  specified  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  an  item  with  respect  to  which  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  is  appropriate  to 
avoid  significant  misstatements  of  the 
income  of  the  partners. 

■■(C)  Items  attributable  to  periods  not 
within  taxable  year.- To  the  extent  that 
any  allocable  cash  basis  item  is  attributable 
to— 

•■(i)  periods  before  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  year,  such  item  shall  be  assigned 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  to  the  first  day 
of  such  taxable  year,  or 

■■(ii)  periods  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  such  item  shall  be  assigned  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  to  the  last  day  of  the  tax- 
able year. 

■■(3)  Items  attributable  to  interest  in 
other  partnership  prorated  over  entire 
taxable  year.— If— 

■•(A)  during  any  taxable  year  of  the  part- 
nership there  is  a  change  in  any  partner's 
interest  in  the  partnership,  and 

"(B)  such  partnership  is  a  partner  in  an- 
other partnership. 

then  (except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regu- 
lations) each  partner's  distributive  share  of 
any  item  attributable  to  the  other  partner- 
ship shall  be  determined  by  assigning  an 
equal  portion  of  each  such  item  to  each  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  the  partnership 
(during  which  such  partnership  is  a  partner 
in  the  other  partnership)  and  by  allocating 
the  portion  assigned  to  any  such  day  among 
the  partners  in  proportion  to  their  interests 
in  the  partnership  at  the  close  of  such  day. 

"(4)  Taxable  year  determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  'C  12' iA'.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  taxable  year  of 


a  psrtnership  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c)(2)(A).  " 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  706(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '.  but  such  partner's 
distributive  share  of  items  described  in  sec- 
tion 702(a)  shall  be  determined  by  taking 
into  account  his  varying  interests  in  the 
partnership  during  the  taxable  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  items  described  in  sec- 
tion 706(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  to 
amounts  attributable  to  periods  after  March 
31,  1984.  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  items  described  in  sec- 
tion 706(d)(3)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)),  to  amounts  paid  or  accrued 
by  the  other  partnership  after  March  31, 
1984. 

SEC  .  7:1.  payments  to  PARTNERS  EOR  PROPERTY 
ORC  ERTAINSERMC  ES 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sc^ction  707  (relating 
to  transactions  between  partner  and  part- 
nership) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)  Treatment  of  Payments  to  Partners 
FOR  Property  or  Certain  Services.— 
(1)  Property  transfers —If— 

■■(A)  there  is  a  transfer  of  money  (or  other 
property)  by  a  partner  to  a  partnership,  and 

"(B)  there  is  a  related  direct  or  indirect 
transfer  of  money  (or  other  property)  to 
such  partner  or  another  partner  from  the 
partnership, 

the  transaction  shall  be  considered  as  a  sale 
of  property. 

■■(2)  Services  and  property  properly 
chargeable  to  capital  account.— If— 

■■(A)  a  partner  performs  services  for  a 
partnership  or  transfers  property  to  a  part- 
nership. 

■■(B)  the  direct  payment  by  the  partner- 
ship for  such  services  or  property  would 
constitute  an  amount  chargeable  to  capital 
account,  and 

(C)  there  is  a  related  direct  or  indirect  al- 
location of  income  or  gain  (or  item  thereof) 
to  such  partner, 

such  transaction  (including  any  related  dis- 
tribution) shall  be  treated  as  described  in 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  (whichever  is  appropri- 
ate): and  the  allocation  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  be  disregarded  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle. 

•■(3)  Treatment  of  persons  becoming  part- 
ner.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
person  shall  be  treated  as  a  partner  with  re- 
spect to  any  transfer  of  property  or  per- 
formance of  services  if  such  person  becomes 
a  partner  in  the  partnership  after  such 
transfer  or  performance  of  such  service. 

■■(4)  Regulations. —The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices performed  or  property  transferred  after 
March  1,  1984. 

SEC.  74.  CONTRIBITIONS  TO  A  PARTNERSHIP  OF 
INREALIZKD  RECEIVABLES.  INVEN- 
TORY ITEMS.  OH  (  APITAL  LOSS  PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  A  of  part  II 
of  subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
contributions  to  a  partnership)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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•SEC.  724.  CHAR*(TKR  OF  (;AIN  OR  LOSS  ON  t ON- 
TRIBITKI)  rNRKAI.IZKI)  RE<  EIV- 
ABI.ES.  INVKNTOK^  ITEMS.  ANO  CAP- 
ITAI.  LOSS  PROPERTY 

"(a)  Contributions  of  Unrealized  Re- 
ceivables.—In  the  case  of  any  property 
which— 

•(  1 )  was  contributed  to  the  partnership  by 
a  partner,  and 

■(2)  was  an  unreahzed  receivable  in  the 
hands  of  such  partner  immediately  before 
such  contribution. 

any  gain  or  loss  recognized  by  the  partner- 
ship on  the  disposition  of  such  property 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  or  ordi- 
nary loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■•(b)  Contributions  of  Inventory  Items.— 
In  the  case  of  any  property  which— 

•■(1)  was  contributed  to  the  partnership  by 
a  partner,  and 

(2)  was  an  inventory  item  in  the  hands  of 
such  partner  immediately  before  such  con- 
tribution, 

any  gain  or  loss  recognized  by  the  partner- 
ship on  the  disposition  of  such  property 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  such  contribution  shall  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  or  ordinary  loss,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

■■(c)  Contributions  of  Capital  Loss  Prop- 
erty.—In  the  case  of  any  property  which— 

•■(1)  was  contributed  by  a  partner  to  the 
partnership,  and 

■12)  was  a  capital  asset  in  the  hands  of 
such  partner  immediately  before  such  con- 
tribution. 

any  loss  recognized  by  the  partnership  on 
the  disposition  of  such  property  during  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
contribution  shall  be  treated  as  a  loss  from 
the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  to  the  extent  that, 
immediately  before  such  contribution,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  partner  exceeded  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property. 

•(d)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•■(1)  Unrealized  receivable— The  term 
■unrealized  receivable'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  751(c)  (deter- 
mined by  treating  any  reference  to  the  part- 
nership as  referring  to  the  partner). 

■■(2)  Inventory  item.— The  term  invento- 
ry item'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  751(d)(2)  (determined  by  treating 
any  reference  to  the  partnership  as  refer- 
ring to  the  partner  and  by  applying  section 
1231  without  regard  to  any  holding  period 
therein  provided). 

■•(3)  Substituted  basis  property.— If  any 
property  described  in  subsection  (a),  (b).  or 
(c)  is  disposed  of  in  a  nonrecognition  trans- 
action, the  tax  treatment  which  appUes  to 
such  property  under  such  subsection  shall 
also  apply— 

■■(A)  to  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  acquiring  such  property  if  such  prop- 
erty is  transferred  basis  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  person,  and 

•'(B)  to  any  exchanged  basis  property  re- 
ceived by  the  taxpayer  in  the  transaction." 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  735 —Section 
735  (relating  to  character  of  gain  or  loss  on 
disposition  of  distributed  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rules — 

•■(  1 )  "Waiver  of  holding  periods  contained 
in  section  123  1— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, section  751(d)(2)  (defining  inventory 
item)  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  any 
holding  period  in  section  1231(b). 

••(2)  Substituted  basis  property.— If  any 
property  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  dis- 
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posed  of  in  a  nonrecognition  transaction, 
the  tax  treatment  which  applies  to  such 
property  under  such  subsection  shall  also 
apply— 

■■(A)  to  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  acquiring  such  property  if  such  prop- 
erty is  transferred  basis  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  person,  and 

■■(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
to  any  exchanged  basis  property  received  by 
the  taxpayer  in  the  transaction.  " 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter K  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 

•'Sec.  724.  Character  of  gain  or  loss  on  con- 
tributed unrealized  receivables, 
inventory  items,  and  capital 
loss  property. ■• 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.—  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  .section  shall  apply  to  property  contrib- 
uted to  the  partnership  after  March  31. 
1984,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(2)  Subsection      'b'.-The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty distributed  after  March  31.  1984.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 
sec.  7.1.  tra.vskers  ok  partnership  interests 

BY  corporations 
(a)  General  Rule.-  Subpart  C  of  part  II 
of  subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
transfer  of  interests  In  a  partnership)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.    744     transfers    OK    PARTNERSHIP    INTER 

ests  by  corporations. 

•■(a)  Corporate  Distributions.— For  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  gain 
recognized  by  a  corporation  on  any  distribu- 
tion, any  distribution  of  an  interest  in  a 
partnership  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  corporation's  proportionate 
share  of  the  recognition  property  of  such 
partnership. 

"(b)  Sales  or  Exchange  to  Which  Sec- 
tion 337  Applies.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  gain  recognized  on  a 
sale  or  exchange  described  in  section  337. 
any  sale  or  exchange  by  a  corporation  of  an 
interest  in  a  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
a  sale  or  exchange  of  the  corporation's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  recognition  property 
of  such  partnership. 

"(c)  Recognition  Property.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'recognition 
property'  means  any  property  with  respect 
to  which  gain  would  be  recognized  to  the 
corporation  if  such  property— 

"( 1 )  were  distributed  by  the  corporation  in 
a  distribution  described  in  section  311  or 
336,  or 

••(2)  were  sold  in  a  sale  described  in  section 
337. 

In  determining  whether  property  of  a  part- 
nership is  recognition  property,  such  part- 
nership shall  be  treated  as  owning  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  property  of  any 
other  partnership  in  which  it  is  a  partner. 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Gain  Rec- 
ognized.—The  amount  of  any  gain  recog- 
nized by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  gain  which 
would  have  been  recognized  if  the  partner- 
ship interest  had  been  sold  (or,  in  any  case 
to  which  subsection  (b)  applies,  if  section 
337  did  not  apply). 

"(e)  Extension  to  Trusts.— Under  regula- 
tions, rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  interests 
in  trusts." 
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(b)  Adjustment  of  Transferee's  Basis  in 
Partnership  Property.— Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  743  (relating  to  optional 
adjustment  to  basis  of  partnership  proper- 
ty) are  each  amended  by  inserting,  'by  dis- 
tribution," after  "sale  or  exchange". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment  to  Section 
751(c).— The  last  sentence  of  section  751(c) 
(defining  unrealized  receivables)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "at  its  fair  market  value". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter K  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  744.  Transfers  of  partnership  interests 
by  corporations." 

(e)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions, sales,  and  exchanges  made  after 
March  1,  1984,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

SE<  .  7S.  APPI.K  ATION  OK  SEITION  T.l  l\  THE  CASE 
OK  TIERED  partnerships 

(a)  General  Rule— Section  751  (relating 
to  unrealized  receivables  and  inventory 
items)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Special  Rules  in  the  Case  of  Tiered 
Partnerships,  ETc.-In  determining  wheth- 
er property  of  a  partnership  is— 

"(1)  an  unrealized  receivable,  or 

"(2)  an  inventory  item, 

such  partnership  shall  be  treated  as  owning 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  property  of 
any  other  partnership  in  which  it  is  a  part- 
ner. Under  regulations,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  interests  in  trusts." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  distri- 
butions, sales,  and  exchanges  made  after 
March  31,  1984,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

SE(  77.  SEITION  in:il  NOT  APPI.K  ABLE  TO  PART- 
NERSHIP  INTERESTS:  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  PERIOD  DIHINi,  WIIK  II  I.IKE 
KIND  EX(  HANCiES  MAY  BK  MADE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1031  (relating  to  nonrecognition  of  gain  or 
loss    from    exchanges    solely    in    kind)    is 
--amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Nonrecognition  of  Gain  or  Loss 
Prom  Exchanges  Solely  in  Kind.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  gain  or  loss  shall  be 
recognized  on  the  exchange  of  property 
held  for  productive  use  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  for  investment  if  such  property  is 
exchanged  solely  for  property  of  like  kind 
which  is  to  be  held  either  for  productive  use 
in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  investment. 

"(2)  ExcEPTioN.-This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  exchange  of— 

"(A)  stock  in  trade  or  other  property  held 
primarily  for  sale. 

'"(B)  stocks,  bonds,  notes, 

■"(C)  other  securities  or  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness or  interest, 

"(D)  interests  in  a  partnership, 
(E)  certificates  of  trust  or  beneficial  in- 
terests, or 

"(F)  choses  in  action. 

"(3)  Requirement  that  exchange  be  com- 
pleted NOT  more  than  180  DAYS  AFTER  TRANS- 
FER   OF    EXCHANGED    PROPERTY.  — For    PUrpOSeS 

of  this  subsection,  any  property  received  by 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  property 
which  is  not  like-kind  property  if  such  prop- 
erty is  received  after  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  day  which  is  180  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  taxpayer  transfers  the 
property  relinquished  in  the  exchange,  or 


■•(B)  the  due  date  (determined  with  regard 
to  extensions)  for  the  transferor's  return  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  relin- 
quished property  occurs, '■ 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers made  after  March  31,  1984,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  dale. 

(2)  Binding  contract  exception  for 
transfer  of  partnership  interests.— Para- 
graph (2)(D)  of  section  1031(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a))  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  exchange  pursuant  to  a  binding  con- 
tract in  effect  on  March  1,  1984,  and  at  all 
times  thereafter  before  the  exchange. 

(3)  Re<juirement  that  exchange  be  com- 
pleted WITHIN  180  DAYS.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  1031(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  apply— 

(A)  to  transfers  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  to  transfers  on  or  before  such  date  of 
enactment  if  the  property  to  be  received  in 
the  exchange  is  not  received  before  January 
1.  1987. 

In  the  case  of  any  transfer  on  or  before  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  the 
taxpayer  treated  as  part  of  a  like-kind  ex- 
change, the  period  for  assessing  any  defi- 
ciency of  tax  attributable  to  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  expire 
before  January  1.  1988. 

SEC.    7(t.    ELIMINATION    OK    BASIS   STRIPS    INDER 
SECTION  7:!4it)l 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 734  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  property 
which  is  an  interest  in  another  partnership 
with  respect  to  which  the  election  provided 
In  section  754  is  not  in  effect." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  distri- 
butions after  March  1,  1984,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SE(  .  79.  OVERRl  LIN<;  OK  RAPHAN  CASE. 

Section  752  (relating  to  treatment  of  cer- 
tain liabilities)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  section." 

Subtitle  F— Trust  Provisions 

SE(  .  Kl.  treatment  OK  PROPERTY  DISTRIBITED 
IN  KIND. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  643  (relating 
to  definitions  applicable  to  subchapters  A. 
B,  C.  and  D)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Treatment  of  I>roperty  Distributed 
IN  Kind,— 

(1)  Basis  of  beneficiary —The  basis  of 
any  property  received  by  a  beneficiary  in  a 
distribution  from  an  estate  or  trust  shall 
be- 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
in  the  hands  of  Ihe  estate  or  trust  immedi- 
ately before  the  distribution,  adjusted  for 

"(B)  any  gain  or  loss  recognized  to  the 
estate  or  trust  on  the  distribution. 

■■(2)  Treatment  of  property  distribu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  any  distribution  of 
property  (other  than  cash)— 

•■(A)  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized  by 
the  estate  or  trust  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  property  had  been  sold  to  the  distribu- 
tee at  its  fair  market  value,  and 


•■(B)  the  amount  taken  into  account  under 
sections  661(a)(2)  and  662(a)(2)  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

••(3)  Election  to  have  paragraph  '2>  not 
apply.— In  the  case  of  any  distribution  of 
property  (other  than  cash)  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  this  paragraph  applies— 

••(A)  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply,  and 

••(B)  the  amount  taken  into  account  under 
sections  661(a)(2)  and  662(a)(2)  shall  be  the 
lesser  of  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiary  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (D)  or  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  distri- 
butions after  March  1,  1984,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  S2.  TREATMENT  OK  Ml  I.TIPI.E  TRCSTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  643  (relating 
to  definitions  applicable  to  subparts  A,  B,  C, 
and  D)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(e)  Treatment  of  Multiple  Trusts.— For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  2  or  more 
trusts  shall  be  treated  as  1  trust  if— 

■•(1)  such  trusts  have  substantially  the 
same  grantor  or  grantors  and  substantially 
the  same  primary  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries, and 

••(2)  a  principal  purpose  of  such  trusts  Is 
the  avoidance  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
husband  and  wife  shall  be  treated  as  1 
person.' 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able  years  beginning  after  March  1,  1984. 

Subtitle  (i — Acrountint!  ("hariKes 
SEC    91.  CERTAIN    AMOl  NTS  NOT  TREATED   AS   IN- 
(IRRED     BEFORE     E((»NOMK      PER- 
KORMANtE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  461  (relating  to 
general  rule  for  taxable  year  of  deduction) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■•(h)  Certain  Liabilities  Not  Incurred 
Before  Economic  Performance.— 

••(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  determining  whether  an  amount  has 
been  incurred  with  respect  to  any  item 
during  any  taxable  year,  all  of  the  events 
which  establish  liability  for  such  amount 
shall  not  be  treated  as  having  occurred  any 
earlier  than  when  economic  performance 
with  respect  to  such  item  occurs. 

■•(2)  Time  when  economic  performance 
occurs.— Except  as  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  time  when 
economic  performance  occurs  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  following  principles: 

■•(A)  Property  and  services,— If  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  taxpayer  requires  a  payment  to 
another  person  for— 

■•(i)  the  providing  of  property  or  services 
to  the  taxpayer  by  another  person,  econom- 
ic performance  occurs  when  such  person 
provides  such  property  or  services,  or 

"(ii)  the  use  of  property  by  the  taxpayer, 
economic  performance  occurs  as  the  taxpay- 
er uses  such  property. 

■■(B)    PROVIDING    OF    services    OR    PROPERTY 

BY  THE  TAXPAYER.— If  the  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer requires  the  taxpayer  to  provide  prop- 
erly or  services,  economic  performance 
occurs  as  the  taxpayer  provides  such  prop- 
erty or  services. 
'•(C)   Workers   compensation,   tort,   and 

EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  TAXPAY- 
ER.—If  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  requires 
a  payment  to  another  person  and— 


■■(i)  arises  under  any  workers  compensa- 
tion act. 

•'(ii)  arises  out  of  any  tort,  or 

■•(iii)  arises  under  any  contractual  liability 
of  the  taxpayer  to  provide  benefits  to  em- 
ployees of  the  taxpayer  (other  than 
through  a  plan  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  section  404  or  404A  or  through  a  fund  to 
which  section  419  applies),  economic  per- 
formance occurs  as  the  payments  to  such 
per.'=on  are  made.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  liability  de.scribed 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

•■(D)  Other  items.— In  the  case  of  any 
other  liability  of  the  taxpayer,  economic 
performance  occurs  at  the  lime  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

•■(3)  Subsection  not  to  apply  to  certain 

CASES    to    WHICH    OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    THIS 
TITLE    SPECIFICALLY     APPLY— ThiS    SUbSeCtiOH 

shall  not  apply  to  any  item  to  which  any  of 
the  following  provisions  apply: 

■■(A)  Subsection  (c)  or  (f)  of  section  166 
(relating  lo  reserves  for  bad  debts). 

••(B)  Section  463  (relating  to  vacation 
pay). 

■•(C)  Section  466  (relating  to  di.scount  cou- 
pons). 

•■(D)  Any  other  provisions  of  this  title 
which  specifically  provides  for  a  deduction 
for  a  reserve  for  estimated  expenses. 

••(i)  Tax  Shelters  May  Not  Deduct  Items 
Earlier  Than  When  Economic  Perform- 
ance Occurs.— 

■■(1)  In  general— In  the  case  of  a  lax  shel- 
ter computing  taxable  income  under  the 
cash  receipts  and  disbursement  method  of 
accounting,  such  lax  shelter  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  under  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  any  item  before  the  time  when 
such  item  would  be  treated  as  incurred 
under  subsection  (h). 

••(2)  Tax  shelter  defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  tax  shelter^ 
means— 

•■(A)  any  enterprise  (other  than  a  C  corpo- 
ration) if  at  any  time  interests  in  such  en- 
terprise have  been  offered  for  sale  in  any  of- 
fering required  to  be  registered  with  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  having  the  author- 
ity lo  regulate  the  offerings  of  security  for 
sale, 

••(B)  any  syndicate  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1256(e)(3)(B)),  and 

••(C)  any  tax  shelter  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  6661(b)(2)(C)(ii)). 

•■(3)  Special  rule  for  farming— In  the 
case  of  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  (as 
defined  in  section  464(e)).  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  a  farming  syndicate  (as  de- 
fined in  section  464(c)).  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  a  tax  shelter  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(C). " 

(b)  10-Year  Net  Operating  Loss  Carry- 
back Period  for  Deferred  Statutory  or 
Tort  Liability  Deductions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
172(b)  (relating  to  years  to  which  loss  may 
be  carried)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(K)  Special  rule  for  deferred  statutory 
OR  tort  liability  losses. -In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  which  has  a  deferred  statutory  or 
tort  liability  loss  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(k))  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983,  the  deferred  statutory 
or  tort  liability  loss  shall  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  to  each  of  the  10  taxable 
years  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss." 

(2)  Deferred  statutory  or  tort  liability 
losses.— Section  172  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
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by  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

<k)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules  Re- 
lating TO  Deferred  Statutory  or  Tort  Li- 
ability Losses.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Deferred  statutory  or  tort  liabil- 
ity LOSS.— The  term  deferred  statutory  or 
tort  liability  loss'  means,  for  any  taxable 
year,  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  net  operating  loss  for  such  tax- 
able year,  reduced  by  any  portion  thereof 
attributable  to- 

"(i)  a  foreign  expropriation  loss,  or 

"(ii)  a  product  liability  loss,  or 
"(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  this  chapter  (other  than 
any     deduction     described     in     subsection 
(JXIXB))  which- 

■■(i)  is  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
net  operating  loss  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(ii)  is  for  an  amount  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  a  liability  which  arises  under  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  or  out  of  any  tort  of  the 
taxpayer  and— 

■■(I)  in  the  case  of  a  liability  arising  out  of 
a  Federal  or  State  law.  the  act  (or  failure  to 
act)  giving  rise  to  such  liability  occurs  at 
least  3  years  before  the  beginning  of  such 
taxable  year,  or 

■■(II)  in  the  case  of  a  liability  arising  out  of 
a  tort,  such  liability  arises  out  of  a  series  of 
actions  (or  failures  to  act)  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  occurs  at  least  3  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  taxable  year. 
A  liability  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  the  preceding  sentence  unless  the 
taxpayer  used  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting throughout  the  period  or  periods 
during  which  the  acts  or  failures  to  act 
giving  rise  to  such  liability  occurred. 

■'2)  Special  rule  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.— Except  as  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  portion  of 
a  deferred  statutory  or  tort  liability  loss 
which  is  attributable  to  amounts  incurred  in 
the  decommissioning  of  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  (or  any  unit  thereof)  may.  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(l)(K).  be  carried 
back  to  each  of  the  taxable  years  during  the 
period— 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  plant  (or  unit  thereof)  was 
placed  in  service,  and 

(B)  ending  with  the  taxable  year  preced- 
ing the  loss  year. 

"(3)  Coordination  with  subsection 
ibM2i.— In  applying  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b).  a  deferred  statutory  or  tort  li- 
ability loss  shall  be  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  manner  in  which  a  foreign  ex- 
propriation loss  is  treated. 

(4)  No  CARRYBACK  TO  TAXABLE  YEARS  BE- 
GINNING before  JANUARY  1.  1984.— No  de- 
ferred statutory  or  tort  liability  loss  may  be 
carried  back  to  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  I.  1984.  unless  such  loss  may 
be  carried  back  to  such  year  without  regard 
to  subsection  (b)(  1  )(K)." 
(3)  Conforming  amendiments.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  I72(b)(lKA)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  (J)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(J),  and  (K)". 

(B)  Subsections  (h)  and  (j)  of  section  172 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  "  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  sec- 
tion". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general. -The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  with 
respect  to  which  a  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowable  under  chapter    1   of   the   Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  (determined  without 
regard  to  such  amendments)  after— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  amounts  to  which  sec- 
tion 461(h)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  such 
amendments)  applies,  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  amounts  to  which  .sec- 
tion 461(i)  of  such  Code  (as  so  added)  ap- 
plies, after  March  31.  1984. 

(2)  Section  46iihi  to  apply  in  certain 
CASES.— Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  sec- 
tion 461(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  added  by  this  section)  shall  be 
treated  as  being  in  effect  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  any  amendments  made 
by  this  section  which  take  effect  before  sec- 
tion 461(h). 

Subtitle  H— Provisions  Relatinfc  to  Tax  Straddirs 

SKC.  ini  KKPKAI.  OK  KX(  KPTKtN  FROM  STRADDI.K 
Rll.KS  FOR  STfK'K  OPTIONS  AM)  (KR- 
TAIN  ST(M  K. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Exception  for  Stock  Op- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 1092(dH2)  (relating  to  special  rule  for 
stock  options)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Exception  for  qualified  covered 
CALL  options.— The  term  position"  shall  not 
include  any  qualified  covered  call  option."' 

(2)  Qualified  covered  call  option  de- 
fined.—Subsection  (d)  of  section  1092  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(6)  Qualified  covered  call  option  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  -qualified  cov- 
ered call  option'  means  any  option  granted 
by  the  taxpayer  to  purchase  stock  held  by 
the  taxpayer  (or  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  the 
option)  but  only  if— 

"(i)  such  option  is  traded  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  which  is  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
on  a  similar  exchange  which  the  Secretary 
determines  has  rules  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  gain  or  loss  with  respect  to  such 
option  is  not  ordinary  income  or  loss, 

"(iii)  such  option  is  granted  more  than  30 
days  before  the  day  on  which  the  option  ex- 
pires, and 

•■(iv)  such  option  is  not  a  deep-in-the- 
money  option. 

■■(B)  Deep-in-the-ivioney  option. -The 
term  "deep-in-t  he-money  option'  means  an 
option  having  a  strike  price  lower  than  the 
lowest  qualified  bench  mark. 

"(C)  Lowest  qualified  bench  mark.— 

■■(i)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subparagraph,  the  term  lowest 
qualified  bench  mark"  means  the  highest 
available  strike  price  which  is  less  than  the 
applicable  stock  price. 

"(ii)  Special  rule  where  option   is  for 

PERIOD  MORE  THAN   90   DAYS  AND  STRIKE  PRICE 

EXCEEDS  $50.— In  the  case  of  an  option— 

"(I)  which  is  granted  more  than  90  days 
before  the  date  on  which  such  option  ex- 
pires, and 

"(II)  with  respect  to  which  the  strike  price 
is  more  than  $50. 

the  lowest  qualified  bench  mark  is  the 
second  highest  available  strike  price  which 
is  less  than  the  applicable  stock  price. 

"(iii)  Lowest  qualified  bench  mark  may 

NOT     be     less     than     85     PERCENT     OF     STOCK 

PRICE.— If  (but  for  this  clause)  the  lowest 
qualified  bench  mark  would  be  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  applicable  stock  price,  the 
lowest  qualified  bench  mark  shall  be  treated 
as  equal  to  85  percent  of  the  applicable 
stock  price. 


"(D)  Strike  price.-Fot  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  strike  price'  means  the 
price  at  which  the  option  is  exercisable. 

"(E)  Applicable  stock  price.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  applica- 
ble stock  price'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
stock  for  which  an  option  has  been  grant- 
ed- 

"(i)  the  closing  price  of  such  stock  on  the 
most  recent  day  on  which  such  stock  was 
traded  before  the  date  on  which  such  option 
was  granted,  or 

"(ii)  the  opening  price  of  such  stock  on 
the  day  on  which  such  option  was  granted, 
but  only  if  such  price  is  greater  than  110 
percent  of  the  price  determined  under 
clause  (i). 

■(F)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Such  regulations 
may  include  modifications  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  which  are  appropriate  to 
take  account  of  changes  in  the  practices  of 
option  exchanges  or  to  prevent  the  use  of 
options  for  lax  avoidance  purposes." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Exception  for  Stock.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-Paragraph  d)  of  section 
1092(d)  (defining  personal  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(other  than 
-Stock) ". 

(2)  Exception  where  straddle  consists 
OF  HOLDING  STOCK.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
1092  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3),  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(3)  Exception  where  straddle  consists 
of  holding  stock.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  straddle' 
shall  not  include  any  offsetting  positions 
which  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  be 
a  straddle  if  all  of  such  positions  consist  of— 

■■(i)  the  holding  of  stock,  or 

"(ii)  the  short  sale  of  stock. 

■'(B)  Special  rule  for  offsetting  position 
STOCK.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation  formed 
or  availed  of  to  take  positions  in  personal 
property  which  offset  positions  taken  by 
any  shareholder." 

(c)  Treatment  of  Gain  or  Loss  Where 
Taxpayer  Grantor  of  Option  To  Buy 
Stock.— Section  1092  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  sub-section: 

"(f)  Treatment  of  Gain  or  Loss  Where 
Taxpayer  Grantor  of  Option  To  Buy 
Stock.— If— 

""( 1 )  the  taxpayer  holds  any  stock,  and 

"(2)  at  any  time  while  the  taxpayer  holds 
such  stock,  there  is  outstanding  an  option 
granted  by  the  taxpayer  to  purchase  such 
stock  and  such  option  has  a  strike  price  less 
than  the  applicable  stock  price, 
any  amount  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  treated  as  long-term  capital  gain 
with  respect  to  such  stock  (or  any  substitut- 
ed basis  property  with  respect  to  such  stock) 
shall  be  treated  as  short-term  capital  gain  to 
the  extent  of  any  short-term  capital  loss 
recognized  on  the  option." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  positions 
established  after  October  31,  1983.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  dale. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  offsetting  position 
stock —In  the  case  of  any  slock  of  a  corpo- 
ration formed  or  availed  of  to  take  positions 


in  personal  property  which  offset  positions 
taken  by  any  shareholder,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  positions 
established  on  or  after  May  23.  1983,  in  lax- 
able  years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

(3)  Subsection  id. —The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  posi- 
tions established  after  March  1.  1984,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  dale. 

SKC.  102.  SMTION  \2M  KXTKM>EI)  TO  CICRTAIN  OP- 
TIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Section  1256  (relating  to  regulated  fu- 
tures contracts  marked  to  market)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "regulated  futures  con- 
tract"" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  1256  contract"",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "regulated  futures  con- 
tracts"' each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  1256  contracts'". 

(2)  Sub.section  (b)  of  section  1256  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Section  1256  Contract  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'section 
1256  contract"  means— 

"(1)  any  regulated  futures  contract, 

'"(2)  any  foreign  currency  contract, 

"(3)  any  nonequity  option,  and 

"(4)  any  dealer  equity  option." 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  1256  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"( 1 )  Regulated  futures  contracts  de- 
fined.—The  term  regulated  futures  con- 
tract' means  a  contract— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  and  the  amount 
which  may  be  withdrawn  depends  on  a 
system  of  marking  to  market,  and 

"(B)  which  is  traded  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  a  qualified  board  or  exchange. 

"(2)  Foreign  currency  contract  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  Foreign  currency  contract.— The 
term  foreign  currency  contract"  means  a 
contract- 

"(1)  which  requires  delivery  of  a  foreign 
currency  which  is  a  currency  in  which  posi- 
tions are  also  traded  through  regulated  fu- 
tures contracts, 

"(ii)  which  is  traded  in  the  interbank 
market,  and 

"(iii)  which  is  entered  into  at  arm's  length 
at  a  price  determined  by  reference  to  the 
price  in  the  interbank  market. 

"(B)  Regulations —The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  including  regula- 
tions excluding  from  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  any  contract  (or  type  of  con- 
tract) if  its  application  thereto  would  be  in- 
consistent with  such  purposes. 

"(3)  Nonequity  option.— The  term  "none- 
quity option"  means  any  listed  option  which 
is  not  an  equity  option. 

"(4)  Dealer  equity  option.— The  term 
"dealer  equity  option'  means,  with  respect  to 
an  options  dealer,  any  listed  option  which— 

■■(A)  is  an  equity  option, 

'■<B)  is  purchased  or  granted  by  such  op- 
tions dealer  in  the  normal  course  of  his 
trade  or  business,  and 

■■(C)  is  listed  on  the  national  securities  ex- 
change on  which  such  options  dealer  is  reg- 
istered. 

•■(5)  Listed  option.— The  term  'listed 
option'  means  any  option  (other  than  a 
right  to  acquire  slock  from  the  issuer) 
which  is  traded  on  (or  subject  to  the  rules 
of)  a  qualified  board  or  exchange. 


■■'6)  Equity  option.— The  term  equity 
option^  means  any  option  to  buy  or  sell 
stock.  Such  term  also  includes  any  other 
option  with  respect  to  an  index  or  a  group 
of  stocks  unless— 

■■(A)  there  is  in  effect  a  designation  by  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  of 
a  contract  market  for  a  contract  based  on 
such  index  or  group  of  stocks,  or 

■(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
option  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  in 
effect  for  such  a  designation. 

■■(7)  Qualified  board  or  exchange.— The 
term   qualified  board  or  exchange^  means— 

■■(A)  a  national  securities  exchange  which 
is  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

■■(B)  a  domestic  board  of  trade  designated 
as  a  contract  market  by  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission,  or 

■•(C)  any  other  exchange  or  board  of  trade 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  rules 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(8)  Options  dealer.— The  term  "options 
dealer'  means  any  person  registered  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  an  appropriate  national  securities  ex- 
change as  a  market  maker  or  specialist  in 
listed  options." 

(b)  Capital  Gain  Treatment  for  Traders 
IN  Section  1256  Contracts.— Sub.section  (f) 
of  section  1256  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Capital  gain  treatment  for  traders 

IN  section   1256  CONTRACTS.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  gain  or  loss  from  trading  of  section 
1256  contracts  (whether  or  not  such  trading 
is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  taxpayers 
trade  or  business  of  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  shall  be  treated  as  gain  or  loss 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

■'(B)  Exception  for  certain  hedging 
TRANSACTIONS.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  section  1256  contract  to  the 
extent  such  contract  is  held  for  purpo.ses  of 
hedging  property  if  any  gain  or  loss  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer  would  be  ordinary  income  or  loss. 

"(C)  Treatment  of  underlying  proper- 
ty.—For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
gain  or  loss  with  respect  to  any  properly  is 
ordinary  income  or  loss,  the  fact  that  the 
taxpayer  is  in  the  trade  or  business  of  trad- 
ing section  1256  contracts  related  to  such 
property  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(4)  Subsection    iai'3/    not  to  apply  to 

CERTAIN  limited  PARTNERS  OR  LIMITED  ENTRE- 
PRENEURS.-Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  gain  or  loss  with  re- 
spect to  dealer  equity  options  which  are  al- 
locable to  limited  partners  or  limited  entre- 
preneurs (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(e)(3))." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1256  (relating 
to  terminations,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "by  taking  or  making 
delivery,"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""by  taking  or  making  delivery, 
by  exercise  or  being  exercised  by  assignment 
or  being  assigned,  by  lapse,"". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "takes  delivery  under"' 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "takes  delivery  under  or  exercises'",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "takes  delivery  on"'  in 
the  heading  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "takes  delivery  on  or  exer- 
cises". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1092  (as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 


tion 101)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  section  i256  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  a  straddle  at  least  1 
(but  not  all)  of  the  positions  of  which  are 
section  1256  contracts,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  section  1256  con- 
tract and  any  other  position  making  up  such 
straddle. 

"(5)  Section  i256  contract— The  term 
section  1256  contract'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  1256(b).  " 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1212  (relating 
to  carryback  of  losses  from  regulated  fu- 
tures contracts  to  offset  prior  gains  from 
such  contracts)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "net  commodity  fu- 
tures loss"  each  place  it  appears  (including 
in  any  headings)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'net  section  1256  contracts  loss'. 

(B)  by  striking  out  'regulated  futures  con- 
tracts"  each  place  it  appears  (including  in 
any  headings)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■section  1256  contracts',  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'net  commodity  fu- 
tures gain^  each  place  it  appears  (including 
in  any  headings)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "net  section  1256  contract  gain'. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1234A  (relat- 
ing to  gains  or  losses  from  certain  termina- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  regulat- 
ed futures  contract  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  section  1256  contract". 

(5)  The  section  heading  for  section  1256  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'REGrL.ATED  Fl'- 
Tl  RES  CONTRACTS "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    SECTION  12.56  ('ONTR.\t'TS 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I"V  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Regulated  futures  contracts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  1256 
contracts"'. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  or  subsection  (e), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  positions  established  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  options  on  regulated 
futures  contracts.— In  the  case  of  any 
option  with  respect  to  a  regulated  futures 
contract  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1256  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  positions  established  after  October 
31.  1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(e)  Elections  With  Respect  to  F*roperty 
Held  on  or  Before  the  Date  of  the  Enact- 
ment OF  This  Act.— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer— 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  section  1256  contracts  held 
by  the  taxpayer  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  effective  for  periods  after 
such  date  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date,  or 

(2)  in  lieu  of  an  election  under  parag^-aph 
(1),  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  section  1256  contracts  held 
by  the  taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer  which  includes 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Election  for  Installment  Payment  of 
Tax  Attributable  to  Stock  Options.— 

( 1 )  If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  may  pay  pan  or  all  the 
tax  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (e)(2)  in  2  or  more  (but  not  exceed- 
ing 5)  equal  installments,  and 
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<B)  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  which 
may  be  paid  in  installments  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  the  excess  of— 

(i)  the  tax  for  such  taxable  year  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  subsection 
(e)(2),  over 

(ii)  the  tax  for  such  taxable  year  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  subsection 
(e)(2)  and  by  treating  all  section  1256  con- 
tracts which  are  stock  options  and  which 
were  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  the  first  day 
of  such  taxable  year  as  having  been  ac- 
quired for  a  purchase  price  equal  to  their 
fair  market  value  on  the  last  business  day  of 
the  preceding  taxable  year. 
An  election  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  if  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  ( e )( 2 ). 

(2)  Date  for  payment  of  installment.— 

(A)  If  an  election  is  made  under  this  sub- 
section, the  first  installment  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  due 
date  for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  each 
succeeding  installment  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  date  which  is  one  year  after  the 
date  prescribed  for  payment  of  the  preced- 
ing installment. 

(B)  If  a  bankruptcy  case  or  insolvency  pro- 
ceeding involving  the  taxpayer  is  com- 
menced before  the  final  installment  is  paid, 
the  total  amount  of  any  unpaid  installments 
shall  be  treated  as  due  and  payable  on  the 
day  preceding  the  day  on  which  such  case  or 
proceeding  is  commenced. 

(3)  Interest  imposed.— For  purposes  of 
section  6601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  the  time  for  payment  of  any  tax 
with  respect  to  which  an  election  is  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection. 

(4)  Form  of  election.— An  election  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  time  for  filing  the  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  election  shall  set  forth— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  the  number  of  install- 
ments elected  by  the  taxpayer, 

(B)  each  section  1256  contract  which  is  a 
stock  option  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  the 
first  day  of  the  taxable  year  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  the  date  such  contract 
was  acquired, 

(C)  the  fair  market  value  on  the  last  busi- 
ness day  of  thp  preceding  taxable  year  of 
every  contract  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  and 

(D)  such  other  information  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  such  regulations. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)— 

(1)  Section  i25s  contract.— The  term 
"section  1256  contract"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1256(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ( as  amended 
by  this  section). 

(2)  Stock  option.— The  term  "stock 
option"  means  any  option  to  buy  or  sell 
st(x:k. 

SEr.  103.  RE(;i  LATIONS  INDER  SEITION  I092cbi 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1092  (relating  to  character  of  gain  or 
loss:  wash  sales)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  with  respect  to 
gain  or  loss  on  positions  which  are  part  of  a 
straddle  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  To  the  extent 
consistent  with  such  purposes,  such  regula- 


tions shall  include  rules  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section 
1091  and  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1233." 

(b)  Requirement  That  Regulations  Be 
Issued  Within  6  Months  After  the  Date  of 
Enactment.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  section  1092(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (including  regulations  re- 
lating to  mixed  straddles)  not  later  than  the 
date  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  lot.  limitation  on  LOSSES  FRO.M  HEDGING 
TR.\NS\(TIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 1256  (relating  to  mark  to  market  not  to 
apply  to  hedging  transactions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Limitation  on  losses  from  hedging 
transactions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— 

"(i)  Limitation.— Any  hedging  loss  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  be  allowed  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  taxable  income  of  the  taxpay- 
er for  such  taxable  year  attributable  to  the 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  hedging 
transactions  were  entered  into.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  taxable 
income  shall  be  determined  by  not  taking 
into  account  items  attributable  to  hedging 
transactions, 

"(ii)  Carryover  of  disallowed  loss,— Any 
hedging  loss  disallowed  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  attributable 
to  a  hedging  transaction  allowable  in  the 
first  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Exception  where  economic  loss.— 
Subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
hedging  loss  to  the  extent  that  such  loss  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  unrecognized  gains 
from  hedging  transactions  as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Exception  for  certain  hedging 
transactions.— In  the  case  of  any  hedging 
transaction  relating  to  property  other  than 
stock  or  securities,  this  section  shall  only 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  described  in 
section  465(a)(1). 

"(D)  Hedging  loss.— The  term  "hedging 
loss'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  deductions  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  attributable  to 
hedging  transactions  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (A)(i)),  over 

"(ii)  income  received  or  accrued  by  the 
taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year  from 
such  transactions. 

"(E)  Unrecognized  gain.— The  term  un- 
recognized gain'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1092(a)(3)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984. 

SE(     lO.i.  (  l.ARlFKATrON  THAT  SECTION   1234   AP- 
PLIES    TO     CASH     SETTLEMENT     OP- 
TIONS 
(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1234  (relating 
to  options  to  buy  or  sell)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Cash  Settlement  Op- 
tions,- 

"(l)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  a  cash  settlement  option 
shall  be  treated  as  an  option  to  buy  or  sell 
property. 

"(2)  Cash  settlement  option— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  cash  set- 
tlement option'  means  any  option  which  on 
exercise  settles  in  (or  could  be  settled  in) 


cash  or  property  other  than  the  underlying 
property." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  op- 
tions purchased  or  granted  after  October  31. 
1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

Subtitle  I — Empldvef  Benefit  Provisions 

PART  I— WEI.KAKK  BKNKKIT  PLA.NS 

SEC.  III.  treatment  of  KINDED  WELFARE  BENE- 
FIT PLANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  pension,  profit 
sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  etc)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

""Subpart  !> — Treatment  of  Welfare  Benefit  Funds 

"Sec,  419.  Treatment  of  funded  welfare  ben- 
efit plans. 

•SEC.  U9.  TREATMENT  OF  Ft  NDEI)  WELFARE  BEN- 
EFIT PLANS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Contributions  paid 
or  accrued  by  an  employer  to  a  welfare  ben- 
efit fund— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  deductible  under  section 
162  or  212.  but 

"(2)  if  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
either  of  such  sections,  shall  (subject  to  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (b))  be  deductible 
under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  paid. 

"(b)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  sub.section  (a)(2) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
welfare  benefit  fund's  qualified  cost  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Qualified  Cost.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"■(  1 )  In  general.— Except  as  otherwi.se  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  "qualified 
cost'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  qualified  direct  cost  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  limitation  of  para- 
graph (4)(B),  any  addition  to  a  qualified 
asset  account  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Income  adjustments.— In  the  case  of 
any  welfare  benefit  fund,  the  qualified  cost 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  fund's  after-tax  income  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"1 3)  Qualified  direct  cost.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
direct  cost'  means,  with  respect  to  any  lax- 
able  year,  the  aggregate  amount  which 
would  have  been  allowable  as  a  deduction  to 
the  employer  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
provided  during  the  taxable  year,  if— 

""(i>  such  benefits  W"ere  provided  directly 
by  the  employer,  and 

"(ii)  the  employer  used  the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  method  of  accounting. 

"(B)  Time  when  benefits  provided.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  benefit 
shall  be  treated  as  provided  when  such  ben- 
efit would  be  includible  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  employee  if  provided  directly  by  the 
employer  (or  would  be  so  includible  but  for 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  excluding  such 
benefit  from  gross  income). 

■"(C)  ADJUS"rMENT  to  qualified  direct  cost 

FOR  excess  changeover  RESERVE.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  welfare 
benefit  fund  with  an  excess  changeover  re- 
serve, the  qualified  direct  cost  for  any  tax- 
able year— 

"(I)  shall  be  applied  against  the  amount 
of  such  reserve,  and 

"(II)  to  the  extent  so  applied  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (IMA). 


"(ii)  Excess  reserve  reduced  not  more 
rapidly  than  ratably  over  5  taxable 
years.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  for  any 
taxable  year  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  clause  (i)  to  such  taxable  year  and 
preceding  taxable  years  result  in  the  excess 
changeover  reserve  being  reduced  more  rap- 
idly than  ratably  over  the  first  5  taxable 
years  ending  after  March  31.  1984. 

"(iii)  Excess  changeover  reserve,— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"excess  changeover  reserve'  means  the 
excess  of— 

"■(I)  the  amount  of  assets  set  aside  for  pur- 
poses described  in  paragraph  (4)(A)  as  of 
March  31,  1984,  over 

"(ID  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
permitted  to  be  set  aside  under  paragraph 
(4)(B)  as  of  such  date. 

"(4)  Qualified  asset  account.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
asset  account'  means  any  assets  set  aside  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  welfare  benefits, 
other  than  facilities  used  in  the  provision  of 
such  benefits. 

""(B)  Limitation— The  limitation  provided 
by  this  subparagraph  for  any  taxable  year  is 
the  amount  (if  any)  which  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  qualified  asset  account  so  that 
the  amount  in  such  account  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  equals  75  percent  of  the 
average  annual  qualified  direct  costs  (other 
than  insurance  premiums)  for  taxable  years 
in  the  base  period  for  benefits  for  which  re- 
serves are  permitted. 

"(C)  Valuation.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  amount  of  the  qualified 
asset  account  shall  be  the  value  of  the 
assets  in  such  account  (as  determined  under 
regulations). 

"(D)  Base  period.— The  term  "base  period" 
means  the  period  consisting  of  the  taxable 
year  and  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

""(E)  Benefits  for  which  reserves  are 
permitted.— The  term  benefits  for  which 
reserves  are  permitted'  means  any  life  insur- 
ance, accident,  sickness,  severance  pay,  sup- 
plemental unemployment,  or  group  legal 
benefits. 

"(F)  Higher  limitation  in  certain 
cases,— In  the  case  of  benefits  for  which  re- 
serves are  permitted,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  provide  that  the  amount  of  the 
qualified  asset  account  may  exceed  the  limi- 
tation of  subparagraph  (B)— 

'"(i)  if  the  limitation  of  subparagraph  (B) 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  claims  incurred 
but  unpaid  and  expected  to  be  paid  before 
the  close  of  the  next  taxable  year,  or 

"(ii)  if  the  liability  for  which  the  account 
was  established  is  under  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  a  higher  reserve  is 
neces.sary. 

""(5)  After-tax  income,— 

■"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "after-tax 
income'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  gross  income  of  the  welfare  bene- 
fit fund  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ter which  are  directly  connected  with  the 
production  of  such  gross  income,  and 

""(ii)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  on 
the  fund  for  the  taxable  year. 

"•(B)  Treatment  of  certain  amounts.— In 
determining  the  gross  income  of  any  welfare 
benefit  fund— 

"•(i)  contributions  and  other  amounts  re- 
ceived from  employees  shall  be  taken  into 
account,  but 

"(ii)  contributions  from  the  employer 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(6)  Item  only  taken  into  account 
ONCE,— No  item  may  be  taken  into  account 
more  than  once  in  determining  the  qualified 
cost  of  any  welfare  benefit  fund. 


•'(d)  Carryover  of  Excess  Contribu- 
tions.—If— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid 
(or  deemed  paid  under  this  subsection)  by 
the  employer  during  any  taxable  year  to  a 
welfare  benefit  fund,  exceeds 

"(2)  the  limitation  of  subsection  (b), 
such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
paid  by  the  employer  to  such  fund  during 
the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Welfare  Benefit  Fund.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'welfare  bene- 
fit fund'  means  any  fund— 

"(A)  which  is  part  of  a  plan  of  an  employ- 
er, and 

"(B)  through  which  the  employer  pro- 
vides welfare  benefits  to  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries. 

"(2)  Welfare  benefit,— The  term  'welfare 
benefit'  means  any  benefit  other  than  a 
benefit  with  respect  to  which— 

"(A)  section  83(h)  applies, 

"(B)  section  404  applies  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  404(b)(2)), 

"(C)  section  404A  applies,  or 

"(D)  an  election  under  section  463  applies. 

"(3)  Fund.— The  term  fund'  means— 

"(A)  any  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (7),  (9),  (17),  or  (20)  of  section  501(c), 
and 

"(B)  any  trust,  corporation,  or  other  orga- 
nization not  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter. 

""(f)  Method  of  Contributions,  Etc, 
Having  the  Effect  of  a  Plan.— If— 

""( 1 )  there  is  no  plan,  but 

"(2)  there  is  a  method  or  arrangement  of 
employer   contributions   or   benefits   which 
has  the  effect  of  a  plan, 
this  section  shall  apply  as  if  there  were  a 
plan. 

"(g)  Extension  to  Plans  for  Independent 
Contractors,— If  any  fund  would  be  a  wel- 
fare benefit  fund  (as  modified  by  subsection 
(f))  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  employ- 
ee-employer relationship— 

"(1)  this  section  shall  apply  as  if  there 
were  such  plan,  and 

"(2)  any  references  in  this  section  to  the 
employer  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to 
the  person  for  whom  services  are  provided, 
and  any  reference  in  this  section  to  an  em- 
ployee shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  the 
person  providing  the  services, 

"(h)  Aggregation  Rules.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  Aggregation  of  funds  of  employer.— 
All  welfare  benefit  funds  of  an  employer 
shall  be  treated  as  1  fund. 

"(2)  Treatment  or  related  employers.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (b), 
(c).  (m),  and  (n)  of  section  414  shall  apply. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  sec- 
tion 414(m)(5)(B)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting "section  318'  for  "section  267(c)', 

""(i)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  may  provide  that  the 
plan  administrator  of  any  welfare  benefit 
fund  which  is  part  of  a  multiemployer  plan 
shall  submit  such  information  to  the  em- 
ployers contributing  to  the  fund  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  employers  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section," 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subparts  for  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Subpart  D.  Treatment  of  welfare  benefit 
funds.  " 

(c)  Effective  Dates,— 


(1)  In  general,— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions paid  or  accrued  after  March  31,  1984, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.— In  the  case  of  a  plan  main- 
tained pursuant  to  1  or  more  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements— 

(A)  between  employee  representatives  and 
1  or  more  employers,  and 

(B)  in  effect  on  March  1,  1984  (or  ratified 
on  or  before  such  date), 

the  amendments  made  by  this  section  and 
section  114  shall  not  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning before  the  later  of  (i)  the  date  on 
which  the  last  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  relating  to  the  plan  terminates 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  exten- 
sion thereof  agreed  to  after  March  1,  1984). 
or  (ii)  January  1.  1986. 

(3)  Special  rule  for  paragraph  '2'.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  any  plan  amend- 
ment made  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  relating  to  the  plan  which 
amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to  any 
requirement  added  by  this  section  or  section 
114  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of 
such  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

SEC    112     TREATMENT   OF    I  NFl  NDEI)    DEFERRED 
BENEFITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 404  (relating  to  method  of  contribu- 
tions, etc..  having  the  effect  of  a  plan)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)  Method  of  Contributions.  Etc., 
Having  the  Effect  of  a  Plan:  Unfunded  De- 
ferred Benefits.— 

"(1)     Method     of    contributions,     etc, 

having  the  effect  of  a  PLAN.— If— 

"(A)  there  is  no  plan,  but 

"(B)  there  is  a  method  or  arrangement  of 
employer  contributions  or  compensation 
which  has  the  effect  of  a  stock  bonus,  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  or  annuity  plan,  or 
other  plan  deferring  the  receipt  of  compen- 
sation (including  a  plan  described  in  para- 
graph (2)), 

subsection  (a)  shall  apply  as  if  there  were 
such  a  plan. 

"(2)  Plans  providing  unfunded  deferred 
benefits.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  plan  providing  for  deferred  bene- 
fits (other  than  compensation)  for  employ- 
ees, their  spouses,  or  their  dependents  shall 
be  treated  as  a  plan  deferring  the  receipt  of 
compensation.  In  the  case  of  such  a  plan, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  determina- 
tion of  when  an  amount  is  includible  in 
gross  income  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  any  provisons  of  this  chapter  excluding 
such  benefits  from  gross  income. 

"(B)  Exception  for  funded  benefits,— 
Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
benefit  provided  through  a  welfare  benefit 
fund  (as  defined  in  section  419(e))."' 

(b)  Cross  Reference.— Subsection  (j)  of 
section  162  (relating  to  cross  references)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  special  rules  relating  to — 

"(A I  funded  welfare  benefit  plans,  see  section 
419. 

and 

"( B )  deferred  compensation  and  other  deferred 
benefits,  see  section  404." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  March  31,  1984,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  dale. 
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SEC.  113.  AlirilTIONAl.  RKyl  IKKMKNTS  FOR  TAX 
EXKMHT  STATIS  OK  I  ERTAIN  (>R(;AM- 
ZATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  I  of  subchapter  P 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  exempt  organiza- 
tions)  is  amended   by   adding   at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"SEt.  505.  ADDITIONAl,  REQl  IREMENTS  KOR  0R«;A- 
MZATIONS      nES<RIBEI>      IN      PARA- 
(;RAPH    191,    117..    ItR   i20r   OK   SE(TION 
.iOllcl. 

■•(a)  Certain  Requirements  Must  Be  Met 
IN  THE  Case  of  Organizations  Described  in 
Paragraph  (9).  (17),  or  (20)  of  Section 
501(c).- 

■(1)  Voluntary  employees'  beneficiary 
associations,  etc.— An  organization  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (9)  or  (20)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  501  which  is  part  of  a 
plan  of  an  employer  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  unless  such 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
'2)  Supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  trusts.— a  trust  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (17)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  501  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  unless  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  is  a  part  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

■■(3)  Exception  for  collective  bargaining 
agreements— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  organization  which  is  part 
of  a  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  1  or  more 
collective  bargaining  agreements  between  1 
or  more  employee  organizations  and  1  or 
more  employers. 

"(b)  Requirements.— 

"(1)  Utilization,— A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  any  class  of  benefits  for  any  year  only  if 
the  benefits  of  such  class  provided  under 
the  plan  during  such  year  to  highly  com- 
pensated individuals  do  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  of  such  class  provided 
under  such  plan  during  such  year. 

■(2)  Nondiscrimination  requirements.— 

'■(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  a  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  only  if— 

"(i)  each  class  of  benefits  under  the  plan 
is  provided  under  a  classification  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  plan  and  which  is  found  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  employees  who  are  highly  compen- 
sated individuals,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  benefits, 
•  such  benefits  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
employees  who  are  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

A  life  insurance,  disability,  severance  pay,  or 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit  shall 
not  be  considered  to  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (ii)  merely  because  the 
benefits  received  bears  a  uniform  relation- 
ship to  the  total  compensation,  or  the  basic 
or  regular  rate  of  compensation,  or  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  plan, 

"iB)    Application    of    paragraph    where 

OTHER   nondiscrimination  RULES   PROVIDED,— 

In  the  case  of  any  benefit  for  which  nondis- 
crimination rules  are  applicable  under  a 
provision  of  law  other  than  this  subsection, 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  met 
only  if  such  rules  are  satisfied  with  resjject 
to  such  benefit. 

■•(C)  Aggregation  rules.— Rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  section  419(h)  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Highly  compensated  individual.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
highly  compensated  individual'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
105(h)(5).    For   purposes   of   the   preceding 


sentence,  section  105(h)(5)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting   10  percent'  for  "25  percent'. 

"(c)  Requirement  That  Organization 
Notify  Secretary  That  it  is  Applying  for 
Tax-Exempt  Status,— 

'■(1)  In  general.— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  an  organization  described 
in  paragraph  (9),  (17),  or  (20)  of  section 
501(c)- 

"(A)  unless  It  has  given  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe,  that  it  is  ap- 
plying for  recognition  of  such  status,  or 

•(B)  for  any  period  before  the  giving  of 
such  notice,  if  such  notice  is  given  after  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions for  giving  notice  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  existing  organiza- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  any  organization  in 
existence  on  March  31.  1984.  the  time  for 
giving  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

'Sec.  505.  Additional  requirements  for  orga- 
nizations described  in  para- 
graph (9),  (17).  or  120)  of  sec- 
tion 501(c)." 

(c)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984. 
SEC.  Ml.  amendments  to  tax  on  inrei.ated 

Bl  SINKSS  INCOME, 

(a)  Extension  of  Section  512(a)(3)  to 
Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit  and 
Group  Legal  Trusts.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  512(a)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  applicable  to  organiza- 
tions described  in  section  501(c)  (7)  or  (9))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  501(c)  (7) 
or  (9)"  each  place  it  appears  (including  in 
the  paragraph  heading)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  paragraph  (7),  (9).  (17),  or  (20)  of 
.section  501(c) ". 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  512(a)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  501(c)(9) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  (9), 
(17),  or  (20)  of  section  501(c)  ". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Deduction  for  Set- 
Aside.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  512(a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

••(E)  Limitation  on  amount  of  set-aside 
in  the  case  of  organizations  described  in 

paragraph  191.  '17 1,  OR  i20i  OF  SECTION 
SOI  'C'.— 

■•(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  organi- 
zation described  in  paragraph  (9),  (17),  or 
(20)  of  section  501(c),  a  set-aside  for  any 
purpose  specified  in  clause  (ii)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  may  be  taken  into  account  under 
subparagraph  (B)  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  set-aside  does  not  result  in  an  amount 
of  assets  set  aside  for  such  purpose  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  of  section  419(c)(4)(B). 

•■(ii)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i)— 

••(I)  in  the  case  of  any  organization  which 
is  a  member  of  a  group  of  organizations 
treated  as  1  organization  under  section 
419(h),  the  limitation  of  section  419(c)(4)(B) 
shall  be  such  organizations  proportionate 
share  of  such  limitation  determined  for 
such  group,  and 

••(II)  assets  used  in  the  provision  of  bene- 
fits described  in  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984. 


SEC.  Il.'i.  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE  BENEKIT  A.S. 
SIKIATION  treated  AS  RELATED 
PERSONS  CNDEH  SECTION  1239 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1239  (relating 
to  gain  from  sale  of  depreciable  property  be- 
tween certain  related  taxpayers)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•'(d)  Employer  and  Related  Employee  As- 
sociation.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
the  term  related  person'  also  includes— 

"(1)  an  employer  and  any  person  related 
to  the  employer  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (b)),  and 

■'(2)  an  organization  described  in  para- 
graph (7),  (9),  (17),  or  (20)  of  section  501(c) 
and  which  is  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )." 

(b)  Effective  Date,— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  .sales 
or  exchanges  after  December  31.  1984,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

PART  II— OTHKR  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  MB.  TREATMENT  OK  (ERTAIN  MEDICAL.  ETC., 
BENEKITS  I  NDER  SECTION  ll.-i, 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  415  (relating 
to  limitations  on  benefits  and  contributions 
under  qualified  plan)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(1)  Treatment  of  Certain  Medical  Bene- 
fits.— 

••(I)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, contributions  allocated  to  any  individ- 
ual medical  account  which  is  part  of  a  de- 
fined benefit  plan  shall  be  treated  as  an 
annual  addition  to  a  defined  contribution 
plan  for  purposes  of  sub.section  (c), 

••(2)  Individual  medical  benefit  ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
term  individual  medical  benefit  account" 
means  any  separate  account— 

•■(A)  which  is  established  for  a  participant 
under  a  defined  benefit  plan,  and 

••(B)  from  which  benefits  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(h)  are  payable  .solely  to  such  partic- 
ipant, his  spouse,  or  his  dependents." 

(bl  Requirement  That  Separate  Account 
Be  Maintained  for  5-Percent  Owner.— Sub- 
section (h)  of  section  401  (relating  to  medi- 
cal, etc..  benefits  for  retired  employees  and 
their  spouses  and  dependents)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •.  and',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a  5- 
percent  owner,  a  separate  account  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  such  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  employee  (and  his  spouse  and 
dependents)  and  such  benefits  (to  the 
extent  attributable  to  plan  years  beginning 
after  March  31,  1984,  for  which  the  employ- 
ee is  a  5-percent  owner)  are  only  payable  to 
such  employee  (and  his  spouse  and  depend- 
ents) from  such  separate  account. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (6).  the  term  5- 
percent  owner'  means  any  employee  who.  at 
any  time  during  any  of  the  5  preceding  plan 
years,  is  a  5-percent  owner  (as  defined  in 
section  416(i>(l)(B))." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  March  31,  1984. 

SEC.  117.  LI.MITATION  O.N  ACCRl'AL  OK  VA(  ATION 
PAY. 

(a)  General  Rule —Paragraph  ( I )  of  sec- 
tion 463(a)  (relating  to  annual  vacation  pay) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  •and  payable 
during^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and 
expected  to  be  paid  during". 
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(b)     Effective    Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  March  31,  1984. 
SEC.  IIH    DETERMINATION  OK  WHETHER  THERE  IS 

A    (OI.LEtTIVE    BAR(iAININ(;    ACIREE. 

MENT, 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7701  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(46)  Determination  of  whether  there  is 
A  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AGREEMENT.— In  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  employee  repre- 
sentatives and  1  or  more  employers,  the 
term  employee  representatives'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  organization  more  than  one-half 
of  the  members  of  which  are  employees  who 
are  owners,  officers,  or  executives  of  the  em- 
ployer." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1984. 

SEC.  119  DlSglAI.IKICATION  OK  PLAN  WHERE  SI  B. 
STANTIALLY  ALL  ( ONTRIBl  TIONS 
ARE  EMPLOYEE  (  (INTRIBITIONS, 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 401  (relating  to  qualified  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  slock  bonus  plans)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (24) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(25)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  if  substantially 
all  of  the  accrued  benefits  under  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  is  a  part  are  derived  from 
employee  contributions." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  402(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  employees'  annuities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (22)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(22).  and  (25)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  818(a)  (defin- 
ing pension  plan  contracts),  as  amended  by 
title  II  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  (22)"  and  inserting  '(22).  and 
(25)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  March  31.  1984. 

SEC,  120,  PARTK  IPATION  AND  DISCRIMINATION 
STANDARDS  APPLICABLE  TO  (ASH  OR 
DEKERREl)  ARRAN(;EMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  401(k)(3)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(A)  A  qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(4).  with  respect 
to  contributions,  and  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  410(b)(1)  for  a  plan  year,  if  (and 
only  if  )— 

••(i)  those  employees  eligible  to  participate 
under  the  plan  satisfy  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  410(b)(1), 
and 

••(ii)  the  actual  deferral  percentage  for 
highly  compensated  employees  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (4))  for  such  year  bears  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  actual  deferral  percentage 
for  all  other  eligible  employees  for  such 
plan  year  which  meets  either  of  the  follow- 
ing tests: 

••(I)  The  actual  deferral  percentage  for 
the  group  of  highly  compen.sated  employees 
is  not  more  than  the  actual  deferral  per- 
centage of  all  other  eligible  employees  mul- 
tiplied by  1.5. 

••(II)  The  excess  of  the  actual  deferral  per- 
centage for  the  group  of  highly  compensat- 
ed employees  over  that  of  all  other  eligible 
employees  is  not  more  than  3  percentage 
points,  and  the  actual  deferral  percentage 
for  the  group  of  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees is  not  more  than  the  actual  deferral 


percentage  of  all  other  eligible  employees 
multiplied  by  2.5." 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 
Subtitle  J — Koreijfn  Provisions 

SEC,   1.11    treatment  ok  related  PERSON  KAC- 
TORlNi;  INCOME, 

(a)  Treatment  as  Foreign  Personal  Hold- 
ing Company  Income.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
553  (defining  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(8)  Income  from  trade  or  service  receiv- 
ables OF  related  persons.— 

■  (A)  In  GENERAL.— Income  from  a  trade  or 
.service  receivable  of  a  related  person. 

••(B)  Trade  or  service  receivable,— For 
purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
trade  or  service  receivable'  means  any  ac- 
count receivable  or  evidence  of  indebtecincss 
arising  out  of  the  disposition  of  property  de- 
.scribed  in  section  1221(1).  or  the  perform- 
ance of  services,  by  a  related  person. 

••(C)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  related  person^ 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 954(d)(3).' 

(2)  Exception  for  trade  or  service  re- 
ceivables OF  certain  foreign  corpora- 
tions.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
954(c)(4)  (relating  to  certain  income  re- 
ceived from  related  persons)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'or  income  from  a 
trade  or  service  receivable  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  553(a)(8)(B))  of  such  a  related  person^, 

(b)  Treatment  of  United  States  Proper- 
ty.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  956  (defining 
United  Slates  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(3)  Trade  or  service  receivables  of  re- 
lated      UNITED      states       PERSONS.- NolW  ith- 

slanding  paragraph  (2).  the  term  United 
Stales  property'  includes  any  trade  or  serv- 
ice receivable  (as  defined  in  section 
553(a)(8)(B))  of  a  related  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  954(d)(3))  who  is  a 
United  States  person." 

(c)  Source  Rule.— Section  861  (relating  to 
income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States)  is  amended  oy  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(g)  Income  From  Trade  or  Service  Re- 
ceivables OF  Related  United  States  Per- 
sons.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  section  862(a)— 

••(A)  income  from  a  trade  or  service  receiv- 
able of  a  related  United  States  person  shall 
be  treated  as  income  from  sources  within 
the  United  Slates,  and 

••(B)  any  distribution  from  a  foreign  cor- 
poration (and  any  amount  included  in  gross 
income  under  section  951)  to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  income  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States. 

•(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection- 

••(A)  Trade  or  service  receivable.— The 
term  trade  or  service  receivable'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
553(a)(8)(B). 

•■(B)  Related  united  states  person,— The 
term  related  United  States  person'  means 
any  related  person  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  954(d)(3))  who  is  a  United  Stales 
person." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  accounts 
receivable    and    evidences    of    indebtedness 


transferred  after  March  1.  1984  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.    132.   TAXATION    OK    CERTAIN   TRANSFERS   OF 
PROPERTY      OCTSIDE     THE     I'MTED 

STATES, 

(a)  In  General,— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
367  (relating  to  transfers  of  properly  from 
the  United  States)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Transfers  of  Property  from  the 
United  States,— 

"(1)  General  rule,— If.  in  connection  with 
any  exchange  described  in  section  332.  351, 
354.  355.  356.  or  361.  a  United  States  person 
transfers  property  to  a  foreign  corporation, 
such  foreign  corporation  shall  not.  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
gain  shall  be  recognized  on  such  transfer,  be 
considered  to  be  a  corporation, 

••(2)  Exception  for  certain  stock  or  secu- 
rities.—Except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transfer  of  stock  or  securities  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  is  a  parly  to  the  ex- 
change or  a  party  to  the  reorganization, 

••(3)  Exception  for  transfers  of  certain 

PROPERTY  used  IN  THE  ACTIVE  CONDUCT  OF  A 
TRADE  OR  BUSINESS.— 

'•(A)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  proper- 
ly transferred  to  a  foreign  corporation  for 
use  by  such  foreign  corporation  in  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  outside 
of  the  United  Slates. 

"(B)  Paragraph  not  to  apply  to  certain 
PROPERTY —Except  as  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any— 

•(i)  properly  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  section  1221  (relating  to  inventory 
and  copyrights,  etc.), 

■■(ii)  installment  obligation,  accounts  re- 
ceivable, or  similar  property. 

■•(iii)  foreign  currency  or  other  property 
denominated  in  foreign  currency,  or 

■■(iv)  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
transferor  is  a  lessor  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
apply  if  the  transferee  was  the  lessee. 

••(C)  Transfer   of   foreign   branch   with 

PREVIOUSLY       DEDUCTED       LOSSES.  — Except       aS 

provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to  gain  realized  on  the  transfer  of  the  assets 
of  a  foreign  branch  of  a  United  States 
person  to  a  foreign  corporation  in  an  ex- 
change described  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  that— 

•(i)  the  sum  of  losses — 

••(I)  which  were  incurred  by  the  foreign 
branch  before  the  transfer,  and 

■•(II)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction 
was  allowed  to  the  taxpayer,  exceeds 

•(ii)  the  amount  of  such  losses  which  is 
treated  as  income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  under  section  904if ), 
Any  excess  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  as  ordinary  income  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States. 

•■(4)  Special  rule  for  transfer  of  part- 
nership INTERESTS.— Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a 
transfer  by  a  United  States  person  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  partnership  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion in  an  exchange  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be 
treated  as  a  transfer  to  such  corporation  of 
such  persons  pro  rata  share  of  the  assets  of 
the  partnership. 

•■(5)  Secretary  may  exempt  certain  trans- 
actions FROM  application  OF  THIS  SUBSEC- 
TION.—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
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transfer  of  any  property  which  the  Secre- 
tary, in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  designates  by  regulation." 

(b)  Special  Rules  for  Transfers  of  In- 
tangibles.—Subsection  (d)  of  section  367 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  transfer  of  in- 
tangibles by  possession  corporations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(d)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Tranfers 
OF  Intangibles.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  a 
United  States  person  transfers  any  intangi- 
ble property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
936(h)(3)(B))  to  a  foreign  corporation  in  an 
exchange  described  in  section  332.  351.  354. 
355.  356.  or  361- 

■(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transfer  of  such  property,  and 

■(B)  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  transfer. 

■■(2)  Transfer  of  intangibles  treated  as 
transfer  pursuant  to  exclusive  licensing 
agreement,— 

(A)  In  general.- If  paragraph  (1)  applies 
to  any  transfer,  the  United  States  person 
transferring  such  property  shall  be  treated 
as  receiving  over  the  u.seful  life  of  such 
property  amounts  which  reasonably  reflect 
the  amounts  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived annually  under  an  exclusive  licensing 
agreement. 

■•(B)  Effective  on  earnings  and  profits.— 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  foreign  corporation  to 
which  the  intangible  property  was  trans- 
ferred shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
income  required  to  be  included  in  income 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

■(C)  Amounts  received  treated  as  united 
states  source  ordinary  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  any  amount  included 
in  gross  income  by  reason  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States." 

(c)  Secretary  Must  be  Notified  of  Trans- 
actions TO  Which  Section  367(a)  Applies.— 

(1)  Notification  requirement.— Subpart 
A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  6038A 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  SnssB  NOTRE  OK  TRA.N.SKKRS  TO  WHK  H  SEC- 
TION .ISTini  ACPI.IES. 

•■(a)  In  General.— Each  United  States 
person  who  tran.sfers  property  to  a  foreign 
corporation  in  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 332.  351.  354.  355.  356.  or  361  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  such  information  with  re- 
spect to  such  exchange  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  in  such  regulations. 

■(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Furnish  In- 
formation— 

•■(1)  In  general.— If  any  United  States 
person  fails  to  furnish  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  such  person  shall 
pay  a  penalty  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  gain  which  would  be  realized 
on  the  exchange  if  section  367(a)  were  ap- 
plicable to  such  exchange. 

■■(2)  Reasonable  cause  exception.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  failure  if 
the  United  States  person  shows  such  failure 
is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect." 

(2)  Extension  of  period  for  assessment 
and  collection  where  secretary  not  noti- 
FIED.—SubseCtlOh  (c)  of  section  6501  (relat- 
ing to  exceptions  to  limitations  on  assess- 
ment and  collection)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 


■■(8)  Failure  to  notify  secretary  under 
SECTION  6038B.— In  the  case  of  any  tax  im- 
posed on  any  exchange  by  reason  of  section 
367(a).  the  time  for  assessment  of  such  tax 
shall  not  expire  before  the  date  which  is  3 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
is  notified  of  such  exchange  under  section 
6038B(a). " 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
6038A  the  following  new  item: 

■Sec.  6038B.  Notice  of  transfers  to  which 
section  367(a)  applies." 

(d)  Repeal  of  Declaratory  Judgment 
Provisions  Involving  Transfers  of  Prop- 
erty From  the  United  States.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  7477  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  7482(b)(1)  (relating  to  venue 
for  review  of  Tax  Court  decisions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F)  as 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E).  respectively. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
7477. 

(e)  Transfers  To  Avoid  Income  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1492  (relating  to 
nontaxable  transfers)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 

(2)  To  a  transfer— 
■(A)  described  in  section  367.  or 
■■(B)  not  described  in  section  367  but  with 
respect  to  which  the  taxpayer  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  no 
gain  should  be  recognized  under  principles 
similar  to  the  principles  of  section  367.  or  ". 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
1494(b)  (relating  to  abatement  or  refund)  is 
amended   by  striking   out   all   that   follows 

"that  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  gain 
should  be  recognized  on  such  transfer  under 
principles  similar  to  the  principles  of  section 
367". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers 
or  exchanges  after  December  31.  1984.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SE<  .  IM  SECTION  VHH  to  APPLY  TO  (  EKTAIN  INIII 

reit  transker.*;  oe  stock  in  a  for 
ei(;n  corpor.ation. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1248  (relating 
to  gain  from  certain  sales  or  exchanges  of 
stock  in  foreign  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(i)  Treatment  of  Certain  Indirect 
Transfers.— 

"(l)  In  general.— If  any  shareholder  of  a 
10-percent  corporate  shareholder  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  exchanges  stock  of  the  10- 
percent  corporate  shareholder  for  stock  of 
the  foreign  corporation,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  stock  of  the  foreign  corporation 
received  in  such  exchange  shall  be  treated 
as  if  it  had  been— 

"(A)  issued  to  the  10-percent  corporate 
shareholder,  and 

"(B)  then  distributed  by  the  10-percent 
corporate  shareholder  to  such  shareholder 
in  redemption  of  his  stock. 

"'(2)  10-percent  corporate  shareholder 
defined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  lO-percent  corporate  shareholder" 
means  any  domestic  corporation  which,  as 


of  the  day  before  the  exchange  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  satisfies  the  stock  owner- 
ship requirements  of  subsection  (a)(2)  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  corporation." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  ex- 
changes after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

sec.  134.  treatment  of  CNITED  states  SOI'RCE 
ORI(;iNAI.  ISSl  E  niSCOl'NT  IN  CASE 
OE  EOREKiN  PERSONS. 

(a)  Nonresident  Alien  Individuals.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 871(a)(1)  (relating  to  income  not  con- 
nected with  United  States  business)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  sale  or  exchange  (or  retirement)  of 
an  original  issue  discount  obligation,  the 
amount  of  any  gain  not  in  excess  of  the 
original  issue  discount  accruing  while  such 
obligation  was  held  by  the  nonresident  alien 
individual  (to  the  extent  such  discount  was 
not  theretofore  taken  into  account  under 
clause  (ii)).  and 

■(ii)  the  payment  of  interest  on  an  origi- 
nal issue  discount  obligation,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  original  issue  discount  accrued 
on  such  obligation  since  the  last  payment  of 
interest  thereon  (except  that  such  original 
issue  discount  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  clause  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  tax  thereon  does  not  exceed  the  interest 
payment  less  the  tax  imposed  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereon),  and  '". 

(2)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— Sec- 
tion 871  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Special  Rules  for  Original  Issue 
Discount.— For  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  881— 

■■(1)  Original  issue  discount  obliga- 
tion.- 

■■(A)  In  general.  — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  original  issue 
discount  obligation'  means  any  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  having  origi- 
nal issue  discount  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1273). 

"(B)  Exceptions.— The  term  'original 
issue  discount  obligation'  shall  not  include— 

■■(i)  Certain  short-term  obligations.— 
Any  obligation  payable  183  days  or  less 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  (without 
regard  to  the  period  held  by  the  taxpayer). 

■  (ii)  Tax-exempt  obligations.- Any  obli- 
gation the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  103  or  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  without  regard  to  the  iden- 
tify of  the  holder. 

••(2)  Determination  of  portion  of  origi- 
nal issue  discount  accruing  during  any 
period.— The  determination  of  the  amount 
of  the  original  issue  discount  which  accrues 
during  any  period  shall  be  made  under  the 
rules  of  section  1272  (or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  law). 

■■(3)  Source  of  original  issue  discount.— 
Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  any  amount  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(C)  is  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  at  the  time 
of  the  payment  (or  sale  or  exchange)  as  if 
such  payment  (or  sale  or  exchange)  involved 
the  payment  of  interest. 

■•(4)  Stripped  bonds.— The  provisions  of 
section  1286  (relating  to  the  treatment  of 
stripped  bonds  and  stripped  coupons  as  obli- 
gations with  original  issue  discount)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  section." 


(b)  Foreign  Corporations.— 

(1)  In  general— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
881(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  income  of  foreign 
corporations  not  connected  with  United 
States  business)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(3)  in  the  case  of- 

■■(A)  a  sale  or  exchange  (or  retirement)  of 
an  original  issue  discount  obligation,  the 
amount  of  any  gain  not  in  excess  of  the 
original  issue  discount  accruing  while  such 
obligation  was  held  by  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion (to  the  extent  such  discount  w^as  not 
theretofore  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)).  and 

■■(B)  the  payment  of  interest  on  an  origi- 
nal i.ssue  discount  obligation,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  original  i.ssue  discount  accrued 
on  such  obligation  since  the  last  payment  of 
interest  thereon  (except  that  such  original 
issue  discount  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  subparagraph  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  tax  thereon  does  not  exceed  the  in- 
terest payment  less  the  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  thereon),  and". 

(2)  Cross  reference.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  881  (relating  to  doubling  of  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Cross  References.— 

"Kiir  diiublinf;  (if  tax  on  corporations  of  certain 
foreign  countries,  see  section  891. 

"For  special  rules  for  original  issue  discount, 
see  section  87 Kk'" 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  pay- 
ments made  on  or  after  the  60th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  obligations  issued  after  March  31. 
1972. 

SEC.  13.').  CI.ARIFK  ATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  ARTI- 
<  I.ES  PRODI  (El)  IN  PI  EHTO  Rl(  ()  OR 
THE  VIRCilN  ISLANDS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  7652  (relating 
to  shipments  to  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Articles  Produced  in  Puerto  Rico 
OR  THE  Virgin  Islands.— For  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)— 

"Hi)  Distilled  spirits  brought  into  the 
UNITED  states.— Any  article  containing  dis- 
tilled spirits  shall  in  no  event  be  treated  as 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands unless  at  least  90  percent  of  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  such  article  are  attributable 
to  distilled  spirits  originally  distilled  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the 
case  may  be). 

"(2)  Value  added  requirement  for  puerto 
RICO.— Any  article  (including  distilled  spir- 
its) shall  in  no  event  be  treated  as  produced 
in  Puerto  Rico  unless— 

"(A)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  cost  or  \alue  of  the 
materials  produced  in  Puerto  Rico,  plus  (ii) 
the  direct  costs  of  processing  operations  per- 
formed in  Puerto  Rico,  equals  or  exceeds, 

•"(B)  50  percent  of  the  value  of  such  arti- 
cle as  of  the  time  it  is  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  F*rohibition  of  federal  excise  tax 
subsidies— 

••(A)  In  general.— No  amount  shall  be 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)(3)  or  (b)(3) 
in  respect  of  taxes  imposed  on  any  article  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Federal 
excise  tax  subsidy  was  provided  by  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may 
be)  with  respect  to  such  article. 

"(B)  Federal  excise  tax  subsidy.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  Feder- 
al excise  tax  subsidy'  means  any  subsidy— 

"(i)  of  a  kind  different  from,  or 


"(ii)  in  an  amount  per  value  or  volume  of 
production  greater  than. 

the  subsidy  which  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  offers  generally  to  industries  pro- 
ducing articles  not  subject  to  Federal  excise 
taxes. 

■■(4)  Direct  costs  of  processing  oper- 
ations.-For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  direct  costs  of  processing  oper- 
ations' has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act. 

"(5)  Exceptions.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply— 

■(i)  to  rum  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(3)).  and 

••(ii)  to  any  article  consumed  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may 
be). 

••(B)  Cane  neutral  spirits.— Paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distilled 
spirits  with  a  proof  of  190  or  more  which 
are  derived  from  cane.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  arrangement  similar  to  redis- 
tillation applies  to  distilled  spirits  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles brought  into  the  United  States  on  or 
after  March  1.  1984. 

(2)  Exception  for  Puerto  rico  for  peri- 
ods before  july  1.  1985.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  limitations 
of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  brought  into  the 
United  Stales  from  Puerto  Rico  after  Febru- 
ary 29.  1984.  and  before  July  1.  1985. 

(B)  $130,000,000  limitation  for  fiscal 
year  1984.— In  the  case  of  articles  brought 
into  the  United  States  after  February  29. 
1984.  and  before  July  1.  1984.  the  aggregate 
amount  payable  to  Puerto  Rico  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  exceed  the 
excess  of— 

(i)  $130,000,000.  over. 

(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  payable  to 
Puerto  Rico  under  section  7652(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
articles  which  were  brought  into  the  United 
States  after  June  30.  1983,  and  before 
March  1,  1984.  and  which  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  7652(c)(1)  of 
such  Code. 

(C)  $75,000,000  limitation  for  fiscal  year 
1985.— In  the  case  of  articles  brought  into 
the  United  States  after  June  30.  1984,  and 
before  July  1.  1985.  the  aggregate  amount 
payable  to  Puerto  Rico  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

SEC.    136    treatment  OE  ( ERTAIN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION INCOME. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  863  (relating 
to  items  not  specified  in  section  861  or  862) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Source  Rule  for  Certain  Transpor- 
tation Income.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  all  transportation 
income  attributable  to  transportation  which 
begins  and  ends  in  the  United  States  (or  in 
any  possession  of  the  United  States)  shall 
be  treated  as  derived  from  sources  within 
the  United  States. 

■■(2)  Transportation  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  transpor- 
tation income'  means  any  income  derived 
from,  or  in  connection  with— 


■•(A)  the  use  (or  hiring  or  leasing  for  use) 
of  a  vessel  or  aircraft,  or 

"(B)  the  performance  of  services  directly 
related  to  the  use  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  vessel  or  aircraff  includes  any  con- 
tainer used  in  connection  with  a  vessel  or 
aircraft.  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transportation  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SE(     1.17  treatment  OF  PAYMENTS  TO  CI  AM  AND 
VlRIilN  ISLANDS  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 881  (relating  to  exception  for  Guam 
corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  Exception  for  Certain  Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands  Corporations.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  foreign  corporation'  does  not 
include  a  corporation  created  or  organized 
in  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  or  under  the 
law  of  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  if— 

■■(A I  75  percent  or  more  in  value  of  the 
slock  of  such  corporation  is  owned  (directly 
or  indirectly)  by  individuals  who  are  citizens 
or  residents  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
po.ssession  of  the  United  States,  and 

■■(B)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from 
sources  within  a  pos-session  of  the  United 
States. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  m  not  to  apply  to  tax 
imposed  in  GUAM— For  purposes  of  applying 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  income  tax 
liability  incurred  to  Guam  pursuant  to  this 
title— 

'■(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■foreign  corporation'  does  not  include  a  cor- 
poration created  or  organized  in  Guam  or 
under  the  law  of  Guam. 

■■(3)  Cross  reference.— For  tax  imposed  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  see  sections  934  and 
934A.' 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  7651(5)  is  amended  by 
inserting  '(other  than  section  881(b)(1))" 
after  'For  purposes  of  this  title'. 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  March  1.  1984.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  dale. 

SE(.  13K.  APPl.K  ATION  OF  COLLAPSIBLE  ( ORPO- 
RATION  RILES  TO  FOREKiN  (ORPO- 
RATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (f)  of  .section 
341  (relating  to  collapsible  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Special  rule  for  foreign  corpora- 
tions.—To  the  extent  provided  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary— 

•■(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
foreign  corporation,  and 

■(B)  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
transferee  is  a  foreign  corporation. '• 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Tiie  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  139  DEFINITION  OF  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1246(b)  (defining  foreign  investment 
company)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  engaged  (or  holding  itself  out  as 
being  engaged)  primarily  in  the  business  of 
investing,  reinvesting,  or  trading  in— 

■•(A)  securities  (as  defined  in  section 
2(a)(36)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended). 
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"(B)  commodities,  or 

"(C)  any  interest  (including  a  futures  or 
forward  contract  or  option)  in  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 
at  a  time  when  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote,  or  the  total  value  of 
all  classes  of  stock,  was  held  directly  (or  in- 
directly through  applying  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  958(a)  and  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  318(a))  by  United  States  persons 
(as  defined  in  section  7701(a)(30))." 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes (and  distributions)  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 29.  1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  such  date. 

(2)  Stock  held  on  September  29.  1 983. —In 
the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  (or  distribu- 
tion) not  later  than  the  date  which  is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  stock  held  by 
the  taxpayer  continuously  from  September 
29.  1983.  10  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change (or  distribution). 

SEC.  140.  TREATMKNT  t)K  CERTAIN  DlSTRIHl  TKIVS 
RKfEIVEl)  BV  IMTEI)  .STATES-OWNED 
KtREI(;N  CORPORATIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  535  (defining 
accumulated  taxable  income)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Income  Distributed  to  United 
States-Owned  Foreign  Corporation  Re- 
tains United  States  Connection — 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  if  more  than  10  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year— 

■■(A)  is  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States,  or 

■•(B)  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 

any  distribution  out  of  such  earnings  and 
profits  (and  any  interest  payment)  received 
(directly  or  through  1  or  more  other  enti- 
ties) by  a  United  States-owned  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  treated  as  derived  by  such 
corporation  from  sources  within  the  United 
Slates. 

■■(2)  United  states-owned  foreign  corpo- 
ration.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  United  States-owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion' means  any  foreign  corporation  if  50 
percent  or  more  of-- 

■(A)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  of  such  corporation  enti- 
tled to  vote,  or 

■■<B)  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  such  corporation  is  held  directly  (or  indi- 
rectly through  applying  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  958(a)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  318(a))  by  United  States  persons  (as 
defined  in  section  7701(a)(30))."' 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  distributions  re- 
ceived by  a  United  States-owned  foreign  cor- 
poration (within  the  meaning  of  section 
535(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  on  or  after  May  23.  1983.  in  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  Corporations  in  existence  on  may  23. 
1983.— In  the  case  of  a  United  States-owned 
foreign  corporation  (as  so  defined)  in  exist- 
ence on  May  23.  1983.  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  <a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 


SEC.  141.  INTERE.ST  ANt)  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  (  ER 

TAIN  inited  states-owned  KOR 
ei<;n  corporations  treated  as 
derived     kro.m     inited     .states 

sol  RCES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  904  (relating  to 
limitation  on  foreign  tax  credit)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsec- 
tion (i)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■(h)  Interest  and  Dividends  From  Cer- 
tain United  States-Owned  Foreign  Corpo- 
rations Treated  as  Derived  Prom  United 
States  Sources.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  10  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
income  of  any  United  States-owned  foreign 
corporation  for  the  3  taxable  years  preced- 
ing the  taxable  year  in  which  any  distribu- 
tion or  interest  payment  is  made  by  such 
corporation  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period 
as  the  corporation  is  in  existence)— 

■■(A)  is  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States. 

then  such  distribution  lor  interest  payment) 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  gross  income 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall 
be  treated  as  derived  from  sources  within 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  United  states-owned  foreign  corpo- 
ration.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
term  United  States-owned  foreign  corpora- 
tion' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  535(d)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  any  distribution  or 
interest  payment  made  by  a  United  States- 
owned  foreign  corporation  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  income  received  or  accrued  by 
such  corporation  after  such  date. 

(2)  Interest  on  obligations  held  on 
march  1.  1984.  not  taken  into  account.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  interest  on  any  term  obli- 
gation held  by  a  United  States-owned  for- 
eign corporation  if  such  corporation  held 
such  obligation  on  March  1.  1984. 

SEC  \ii.  CERTAIN  DIVIDENDS  TREATED  AS  INTER- 
EST EOR  PI  RPOSES  OK  THE  LIMITA- 
TION ON  THE  KOREKiN  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
904  (relating  to  limitation  on  foreign  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Certain  distributions  of  united 
states-owned  corporations  treated  as  in- 
terest.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  corporation  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies  for  the  3  tax- 
able years  preceding  the  taxable  year 
during  which  a  distribution  is  made  by  such 
corporation  (or  for  such  part  of  such  period 
as  the  corporation  is  in  existence)  is  attrib- 
utable to  interest  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  such  distribution  (to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  such  interest),  whether  made  di- 
rectly or  through  1  or  more  entities,  shall  be 
treated  as  interest  described  in  such  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  Corporations  to  which  paragraph 
applies.— This  paragraph  shall  apply  to— 

"(i)  any  United  States-owned  foreign  cor- 
poration (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
535(d)(2)),  and 

"(ii)  any  United  States-owned  regulated 
investment  company. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  regulated  investment 


company  Is  United  States-owned  shall  be  de- 
termined under  the  principles  of  section 
535(d)(2). 

"(C)  Certain  amounts  treated  as  inter- 
est.—Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  treated  as  in- 
terest under  subparagraph  (A).  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  distributions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Interest  on  obligations  held  on 
march  1.  1984,  not  taken  into  account.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  interest  on  any  term  obli- 
gation held  by  a  United  States-owned  corpo- 
ration if  such  corporation  held  such  obliga- 
tion on  March  1.  1984. 
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-ReportinK.  Penalty,  and  Other 
Provisions 


SEC.  i.ii.  or(;ani/krs  and  sei.i.er.s  ok  poten- 
tially ABISIVE  tax  shelters 
.Ml  ST  KEEP  LISTS  OE  INVESTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
61  (relating  to  miscellaneous  provisions  in- 
volving information  and  returns)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  section  6111  as  section 
6112  and  by  inserting  after  section  6110  the 
following  new  .section: 

"SEC.  Sm  ORt^ANI/.ERS  AND  SELLER.S  OK  POTEN- 
TIALLY ABISIVE  TAX  SHELTERS 
Ml  ST  KEEP  LISTS  OF  INVESTORS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who— 

""( 1 )  organizes  any  potentially  abusive  tax 
shelter,  or 

"(2)  sells  any  interest  in  such  a  shelter, 
shall  maintain  (in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  prescribe)  a  list 
identifying  each  person  who  was  sold  an  in- 
terest in  such  shelter  and  containing  such 
other  infarmation  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  require. 

"(b)  Potentially  Abusive  Tax  Shelter.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "po- 
tentially abusive  tax  shelter'  means  any 
entity,  investment  plan  or  arrangement,  or 
other  plan  or  arrangement  which  is  of  a 
type  which  the  Secretary  determines  by  reg- 
ulations as  having  a  potential  for  tax  avoid- 
ance or  evasion. 

"(c)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Availability  for  inspection:  reten- 
tion OF  information  on  list.— Any  person 
who  is  required  to  maintain  a  list  under  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(A)  shall  make  such  list  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  inspection  upon  request  by 
the  Secretary,  and 

"(B)  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  retain  any  information  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  included  on  such  list  for  7 
years. 

"(2)  Lists  which  would  be  required  to  be 
maintained  by  2  or  more  persons.— the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  which 
provide  that,  in  cases  in  which  2  or  more 
persons  are  required  under  subsection  (a)  to 
maintain  the  same  list  (or  portion  thereof), 
only  1  person  shall  be  required  to  maintain 
such  list  (or  portion)."" 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Maintain 
List —Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  (relating 
to  asses-sable  penalties)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  S70S.  EAILIRE  TO  MAINTAIN  LISTS  OK  INVES- 
TORS IN  POTENTIALLY  ABI  SIVE  TAX 
SHELTER,S. 
"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  fails  to 
meet  any  requirement  imposed  by  section 
6111  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each 


person  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  such  a 
failure,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure 
is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to 
willful  neglect.  The  maximum  penalty  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  for  any  calen- 
dar year  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(b)  Penalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pen- 
alties.—The  penalty  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ty provided  by  law." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  61  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6111  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  6111.  Organizers  and  sellers  of  poten- 
tially abusive  tax  shelters  must 
keep  lists  of  investors. 

"Sec.  6112.  Cross  reference."' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6706.  Failure  to  maintain  lists  of  in- 
vestors in  potentially  abusive 
tax  shelters." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1.52.  reti  RNs  RELATiN(;  TO  mort(;a(;e  in. 

TEREST  received  in  TRADE  OR  HI  SI 

NESS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"sec.  60.mh.  reti  rns  relatinc;  to  re(  eiit  ok 
m()rt(;a(;e  interest  in  trade  or 
bisiness 

"(a)  Mortgage  Interest  of  $600  or 
More —Any  person— 

■■(1)  who  is  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business, 
and 

"(2)  who.  in  the  course  of  such  trade  or 
business,  receives  from  any  other  person  in- 
terest— 

"(A)  on  1  or  more  obligations  which  are 
secured  by  the  same  real  property,  and 

'■(B)  aggregating  $600  or  more  for  any  cal- 
endar year, 

shall  make  the  return  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  with  respect  to  each  person  from 
whom  such  interest  was  received  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

"(b)  Form  and  Manner  of  Returns.— A 
return  is  described  in  this  subsection  if  such 
return— 

"(1)  is  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe, 

"(2)  contains— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  interest  was  received, 

"(B)  the  amount  of  interest  received  for 
the  calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

■•(c)  Application  to  Governmental 
Units.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  Treated  as  persons.— The  term 
■person'  includes  any  governmental  unit 
(and  any  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of). 

■■(2)  Special  rules —In  the  case  of  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof— 

■'(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  trade  or  business  require- 
ment contained  therein,  and 

■'(B)  any  return  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  by  the  officer  or  employee 


appropriately  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  return. 

■■(d)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  whose  name  is  set  forth  in  such 
return  a  written  statement  showing— 

•■(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  re- 
ceived by  the  person  making  such  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  on  or 
before  January  31  of  the  year  following  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  return  under 
subsection  (a)  was  made.^ 

(b)  Penalties.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6652(a)(1) 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  informa- 
tion returns,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
clau.se  (iii). 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iv).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(v)  section  6050H(a)  (relating  to  mort- 
gage interest  received  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness),"'. 

(2)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  6652(a)(3)(A)  (re- 
lating to  penalty  in  case  of  intentional  disre- 
gard) is  amended  by  inserting  or  section 
6050H"  after  "section  6041A(b)'". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6678(a)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  furnish  certain  statements) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6052(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■•6052(b),  or 
6050H(d)"".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  6052(a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "6052(3).  or  6050H(a)"'. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6050H.  Returns  relating  to  mortgage 
interest  received  in  trade  or 
business." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
received  after  December  31.  1984. 

sec.  153.  RETI  RNS  RELATIN<;  TO  KORECLOSl'RES 
AND  ABANDONMENTS  OK  SE(  I  RITY 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  60501.  RETIRNS  RELATINC;  TO  KORECLO- 
SCRES  AND  ABANDONMENTS  OK  SECl  - 
RITY. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who.  in  con- 
nection with  a  trade  or  business  conducted 
by  such  person,  lends  money  secured  by 
property  and  who- 
'd) in  full  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any 
indebtedness,  acquires  an  interest  in  any 
property  which  is  security  for  such  indebt- 
edness, or 

■■(2)  has  reason  to  know  that  the  property 
in  which  such  person  has  a  security  interest 
has  been  abandoned, 

shall  make  a  return  described  in  subsection 
(c)  with  respect  to  each  of  such  acquisitions 
or  abandonments,  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
■(b)  Exceptions.— 

■■(1)  Indebtedness  less  than  iis.ooo.- 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  indebt- 
edness is  less  than  $15,000.  For  purposes  of 
the    preceding    sentence,    all    indebtedness 


arising  out  of  any  transaction  (or  series  of 
related  transactions)  shall  be  aggregated. 

"(2)  Consumer  loans.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  to  an  individual 
secured  by  an  interest  in  tangible  personal 
property  which  is  not  held  for  investment 
and  which  is  not  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 

"(c)  Form  and  Manner  of  Return.— The 
return  required  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  acquisition  or  abandonment 
of  property— 

■■(  1)  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe, 

'■(2)  shall  contain— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  is  a  borrower  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness which  is  .secured, 

■■(B)  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of 
such  property  and  such  indebtedness, 

■(C)  in  the  case  of  a  return  required  under 
subsection  (a)(1)— 

■■(i)  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  at 
the  time  of  such  acquisition,  and 

■■(ii)  the  amount  of  indebtedness  satisfied 
in  such  acquisition. 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  return  required 
under  subsection  (a)(2).  the  amount  of  such 
indebtedness  at  the  time  of  such  abandon- 
ment, and 

■(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Applications  to  Governmental 
Units.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(l)  Treated  as  persons.— The  term 
"person"  includes  any  governmental  unit 
(and  any  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of). 

"(2)  Special  rules.— In  the  case  of  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  trade  or  business  require- 
ment contained  therein,  and 

■■(B)  any  return  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  the  officer  or  employee  appropri- 
ately designated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  return. 

"(e)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Required  To  Be  Furnished.— Every 
person  required  to  make  a  return  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  furnish  to  each  person 
whose  name  is  required  to  be  set  forth  in 
such  return  a  written  statement  showing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  make  such  return.  The  written 
statement  required  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  furnished  to  the  person  on  or 
before  January  31  of  the  year  following  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  return  under 
subsection  (a)  was  made. 

"(f)  Treatment  of  Other  Dispositions.— 
To  the  extent  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  transfer  of  the 
property  which  secures  the  indebtedness  to 
a  person  other  than  the  lender  shall  be 
treated  as  an  abandonment  of  such  proper- 
ty." 
(b)  Penalties.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6652(a)(1) 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  informa- 
tion returns,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv). 

(B)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (v), 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(vi)  section  60501  (relating  to  foreclo- 
sures and  abandonments  of  security)."'. 

(2)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  6652(a)(3)(A)  (re- 
lating to  penalty  in  case  of  intentional  disre- 
gard) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
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6050H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  .  sec- 
tion 6050H.  or  section  60501'. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6678(a)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  furnish  certain  statements) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6050H(d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •■6050H(d).  or 
60501(e)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  or  6050H(a)'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■■6050H(a).  or 
60501(a)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  60501.  Returns  relating  to  foreclo- 
sures and  abandonments  of  se- 
curity." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  acquisitions  of  property  and  aban- 
donments of  property  after  December  31. 
1984. 

SEC  1,>I.  IN(  REASE  IN  PEN.Al.TY  FOR  HROMOTINti 
ABl  SIVET.AX  SHELTERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6700  (relating  to  promotion  of  abusive  tax 
shelters)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "lO  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20  per- 
cent". 

(b)  EFFE(mvE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  I.Vi  REPORTINt;  (IK  STATE  AM)  UK  Al.  RE- 
KINDS  NOT  REtJI  IREI)  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  NON-ITKMI/KRS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6050E  (relating  to  State  and  local  income 
ta.x  refunds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  No  return  shall 
be  required  under  the  preceding  sentence 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if  it  is  deter- 
mined (in  the  manner  provided  by  regula- 
tions) that  such  individual  did  not  claim 
itemized  deductions  under  chapter  I  for  the 
taxable  year  giving  rise  to  the  refund, 
credit,  or  offset." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments of  refunds,  and  credits  and  offsets 
made,  after  December  31.  1982. 

SEC.  15*.  AITHORI/ATION  TO  DISRKCARI)  APPRAIS- 
ALS OK  PER.SONS  PENAI.I/.KII  KOR 
AIDIN(.  IN  I  NDERSTATKMENTS  OK 
TAX  LIABILITY 

(a)  In  General.— Section  330  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(c)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  appraiser  with  respect  to 
whom  a  penalty  has  been  assessed  under 
section  6701(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  provide  that  apprai-sals  by  such  ap- 
praiser shall  not  have  any  probative  effect 
in  any  administrative  proceeding  before  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and 

■■(2)  bar  such  appraiser  from  presenting 
evidence  or  testimony  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  penal- 
ties assessed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  157.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  IMIIVIDt  AL 
RETIREMENT  AC  (Ol  NTS 

(a)  Clarification  That  Regulations  May 
Require  Reports  To  Identify  Years  to 
Which  Contributions  Relate.— Subsection 
(i)  of  section  408  (relating  to  individual  re- 


tirement accounts)  is  amended  by  inserting 
•  (and  the  years  to  which  they  relate) '  after 
•contributions'. 

(b)  Increase  in  F*enalty  for  Failure  To 
File  Reports.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6693  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  reports 
on  individual  retirement  accounts  and  annu- 
ities) is  amended  by  striking  out  •SIO  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$50". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  April  15.  1984.  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983. 

(2)  Subsection  'b' — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  fail- 
ures occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SE<  1511.  RETl  RNS  REL.ATINK  TO  EXCHANCES  OK 
PARTNERSHIP  INTERESTS  WHERE  IN 
REALIZED  RECEIVABLES.  ETC..  IN- 
VOLVED. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation and  returns)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■SEC.   m:M.    RETl  RNS   RELATINC,   TO   E\(  HANIJES 
OK     (ERT\IN     PARTNERSHIP     INTER- 

E.>iTS. 

•(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if 
there  is  an  exchange  described  in  .section 
751(a)  of  any  interest  in  a  partnership 
during  any  calendar  year,  such  partnership 
shall  make  a  return  for  such  calendar  year 
stating— 

••(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  transfer- 
ee and  transferor  in  such  exchange,  and 

•■(2)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  return  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulations. 

••(b)  Statement  To  Be  Furnished  to 
Transferor  and  Transferee.— Every  part- 
nership making  a  return  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  furnish  to  each  person  whose  name 
is  set  forth  in  such  return  a  written  state- 
ment showing— 

••(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  partner- 
ship making  the  return,  and 

•(2)  the  information  shown  on  the  return 
with  respect  to  such  person. 
The  statement  required  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  person  on 
or  before  January  31  following  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  return  under  subsection 
(a)  wa-s  made." 

(b)  Penalties.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6652(a)(1) 
(relating  to  failure  to  file  certain  informa- 
tion returns,  etc.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (v).  by  adding 

or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vi).  and  by  insert- 
ing after  clause  (vi)  the  following  new 
clause: 

■■(vii)  section  6050J  (relating  to  exchanges 
of  certain  partnership  interests).". 

(2)  Paragra  )h  (l)-of  section  6678(a)  (relat- 
ing to  failur-  to  furnish  certain  statements) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'or  60501(e) '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••60501(e).  or 
6050J(b)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •or  60501(a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •^OSOKa),  or 
6050J(a) ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
item: 


Sec.  6050J.  Returns  relating  to  exchanges 
of   certain    partnership    inter- 
ests." 
(d)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  exchanges  after  December  31.  1984. 

SE(  l.)9.  statements  RE(JI  IREI)  IN  (  ASE  OK  CER 
TAIN  SIHSTITITE  DI\  IDEND  PAY 
MENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6045  (relating 
to  returns  of  brokers)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(d)  Statements  Required  in  Case  of  Cer- 
tain Substitute  Dividend  Payments —If— 

■(1)  any  broker  in  stocks  or  securities 
lends  stock  of  a  corporate  customer  for  use 
in  a  short  sale,  and 

■■(2)  receives  (on  behalf  of  the  customer)  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  a  dividend  on  such  slock 
during  the  period  such  short  sale  is  open, 
such  broker  shall  furnish  such  customer  a 
written  statement  (at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  regulations)  identify- 
ing such  payment  as  being  in  lieu  of  a  divi- 
dend payment. ■• 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments received  after  December  31.  1984. 


Subtitle  l> — Misrellan«iius  Provisions 
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Ifil.    INd.lSION   OK  TAX    HENEKIT   ITEMS   IN 
INCOME 

(a)  In  General.— Section  111  (relating  to 
recovery  of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delin- 
quency amounts)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■SEC.  Ml.  RECOVERY  OK  TAX  BENEKIT  ITEMS 

'•(a)  Deductions.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  income  attributable  to  the  recovery 
during  the  taxable  year  of  any  amount  de- 
ducted in  any  prior  taxable  year  to  the 
extent  such  amount  did  not  reduce  income 
subject  to  tax. 

•■(b)  Credits.— 

■•(  1 )  In  general.- If— 

■•(A)  a  credit  was  allowable  with  respect  to 
any  amount  for  any  prior  taxable  year,  and 

■•(B)  such  amount  is  recovered  during  the 
taxable  year. 

the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  attributable  to  the  recovered 
amount. 

■•(2)  Exception  where  credit  did  not 
reduce  tax.— Paragraph  d)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  extent  that  the  credit  allowable  for 
the  recovered  amount  did  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

■(3)  Exception  for  investment  tax  credit 
and  foreign  tax  credit.— This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

■•(c)  Treatment  of  Carryovers.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  increase  in  a  carry- 
over which  has  not  expired  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  re- 
covery takes  place  shall  be  treated  as  reduc- 
ing income  subject  to  tax  or  reducing  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■■(d)  Special  Rules  for  Accumulated 
Earnings  Tax  and  for  Personal  Holding 
Company  Tax.— In  applying  subsection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  under  section  531  or  the 
tax  under  section  541  (relating  to  personal 
holding  companies)— 

•(1)  any  excluded  amount  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  allowed  for  the  purpo.ses  of  this  sub- 
title (other  than  section  531  or  section  541) 
shall  be  allowed  whether  or  not  such 
amount  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  tax 


under  section  531  or  the  tax  under  section 
541  for  the  prior  taxable  year:  and 

••(2)  where  any  excluded  amount  under 
subsection  (a)  was  not  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  prior  taxable  year  for  purposes 
of  this  subtitle  other  than  of  section  531  or 
section  541  but  was  allowable  for  the  same 
taxable  year  under  section  531  or  section 
541.  then  such  excluded  amount  shall  be  al- 
lowable if  it  did  not  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  tax  under  section  531  or  the  tax  under 
section  541." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  111  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  111 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  111.  Recovery  of  tax  benefit  items." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
recovered  after  December  31.  1983.  in  lax- 
able  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.    Hi2    LOANS   WITH    BEl.OW-MARKET  INTEREST 
RATES 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 80  (relating  to  provisions  affecting  more 
than  1  subtitle)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  .section: 

•SEC.   7H72.   TREATMENT   OK   LOANS   WITH    BELOW 
MARKET  INTEREST  RATES 

■■(a)  Treatment  of  Family  Loans  and 
Demand  Loans.— 

•(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  any  below-market  loan 
which  is  a  family  loan  or  a  demand  loan,  the 
foregone  interest  shall  be  treated  as— 

•■(A)  transferred  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower,  and 

(B)  retransf erred  by  the  borrower  to  the 
lender  as  interest. 

■■(2)  Time  when  transfers  made.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  foregone  in- 
terest attributable  to  periods  during  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  treated  as  transferred 
(and  retransf  erred)  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
the  last  day  of  such  calendar  year. 

■(b)  Treatment  of  Other  Below-Market 
Loans.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  any  below-market  loan 
to  which  subsection  (aid)  does  not  apply, 
the  excess  of— 

■(A)  the  amount  loaned,  over 

•■(B)  the  present  value  of  all  payments  due 
under  such  loan, 

shall  be  treated  as  property  transferred  by 
the  lender  to  the  borrower  on  the  date  the 
loan  was  made. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  excess.— For  purposes 
of  this  title,  any  excess  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be— 

••(A)  deductible  to  the  borrower  as  inter- 
est, and 

•■(B)  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
lender  as  interest, 

under  principles  similar  to  the  principles  of 
section  1272(a). 

•(c)  Below-Market  Loan.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  below-market  loan' 
means  any  loan  if— 

•■(1)  in  the  case  of  a  demand  loan,  interest 
is  payable  on  the  loan  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
applicable  Federal  rate,  or 

■•(2)  in  the  case  of  a  term  loan,  the 
amount  loaned  exceeds  the  present  value  of 
all  payments  due  under  the  loan. 

•■(d)  Foregone  Interest.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  foregone  interest' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  period  during 
which  the  loan  is  outstanding,  the  excess 
of- 


•■(1)  the  amount  of  interest  which  would 
have  accrued  on  the  loan  during  the  period 
if  interest  accrued  on  the  loan  at  the  appli- 
cable Federal  rate,  over 

••(2)  any  interest  payable  on  the  loan 
properly  allocable  to  such  period. 

•(e)  Special  Rules  for  Family  Loans.— In 
the  case  of  a  family  loan— 

•■(1)  the  amount  treated  as  retransferred 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  shall  not 
exceed  any  income  realized  by  the  borrower 
which  is  attributable  to  the  loan;  and 

•■(2)  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  12. 

■(f)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) Present  value.— The  present  value  of 
any  payment  shall  be  determined  in  the 
manner  provided  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary— 

■(A)  as  of  the  date  of  the  loan,  and 

•■(B)  by  using  a  discount  rate  equal  to  the 
applicable  Federal  rate. 

"(2)  Applicable  federal  rate.— In  the  case 
of  any  loan,  the  applicable  Federal  rale 
shall  be  the  applicable  Federal  rale  in  effect 
under  section  1274(d)  (as  of  the  day  on 
which  the  loan  was  made),  compounded 
semiannually. 

•(3)  Family  loan.— The  term  family  loan' 
means  any  below-markel  loan  where  the 
foregone  interest  is  a  gift  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2501). 

••(4)  Amount  loaned.— The  term  amount 
loaned'  means  the  amount  received  by  the 
borrower. 

"(g)  Exceptions.— 

•(1)  Where  tax  avoidance  not  a  principal 
purpose— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  this  section  shall  not  apply  if 
it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  loan  did  not  have  as  1  of 
its  principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  any 
Federal  tax. 

■■(2)  Loans  to  which  section  483  or  1274 
applies.— This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
loan  to  which  section  483  or  1274  applies. 

•■(h)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  including  regulations 
providing  that  where,  by  reason  of  varying 
rates  of  interest,  conditional  interest  pay- 
ments, waivers  of  interest,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  ad- 
justments to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
will  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  C  of  chapter  80  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

•Sec.  7872.  Treatment  of  loans  with  below- 
market  interest  rates." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  term  loans  made  after  March  1.  1984. 
and 

(Bi  demand  loans  outstanding  after 
March  1.  1984. 

(2)  Exception  for  demand  loans  out- 
standing on  march  1.  1984.  and  REPAID 
within    60   DAYS  AFTER   DATE  OF   ENACTMENT.— 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  demand  loan  which— 

(A)  was  outstanding  on  March  1.  1984.  and 

(B)  was  repaid  before  the  date  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Treatment  of  renegotiations,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  loan  re- 
negotiated, extended,  or  revised  after  March 


1.  1984,  shall  be  treated  as  a  loan  made  after 
such  date. 

SEC     163.   LIKO  CONFORMITY     .c'LES  APPLIED  ON 
CONTROLLED  <;ROCP  BASIS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  472  (relating 
to  last-in.  first-out  inventories)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(g)  Conformity  Rules  Applied  on  Con- 
trolled Group  Basis — 

■  (1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  all  members  of  the 
same  group  of  financially  related  corpora- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer  for  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (c)  and  (e)(2). 

••(2)  Group  of  financially  related  corpo- 
rations.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  term  group  of  financially  related  corpo- 
rations' means— 

•■(A)  any  affiliated  group  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1504  determined  by  substituting  50 
percent'  for  80  percent'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  section  1504(a)  and  without  regard 
to  section  1504(b).  and 

■•(B)  any  other  group  of  corporations 
which  con.solidate  for  purposes  of  financial 
statements." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  IfiC    TREATMENT  OF  COLLAPSIBLE  tORPORA 
TIONS 

(a)  Amount  of  Gain  Required  To  Be  Rec- 
ognized.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
341(b)(1)  (defining  collapsible  corporation) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'a  substantial 
party  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "W . 

(b)  Aggregation  for  Purposes  of  Section 
341(d)(2).— Subsection  (d)  of  section  341  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  application  of  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  sentence:  "In  determining 
whether  property  is  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(2).  all  property  described  in  section  1221(1) 
shall,  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  treated  as 
one  item  of  property." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment— Paragraph 
(2)  of  .section  341(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'so  manufactured,  constructed,  pro- 
duced, or  purchased  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  ". 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  sales,  exchanges,  and  distributions 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  I6I>   ELKJBILITY  KOR  INCOME  AVERA(;|N(; 

(a)  Base  Period  Shortened  to  3  Years.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1302(c)  (relating  to 
definition  of  averagable  income:  related 
definitions)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''4 
taxable  years  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■3  taxable  years'. 

(b)  Increase  in  Percentage  of  Average 
Base  Income  Taken  Into  Account.— Section 
1301  (relating  to  limitation  on  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■120  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■HO  percent  ". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  1301  (relating  to  limitation  on 
tax)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '5  times"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ^4  times",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■20  percent",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '25  percent  ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1302(a)  (defin- 
ing averagable  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "120  percent  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "140  percent". 
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(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1302(b)  (de- 
fining average  base  period  income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-fourth"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'n". 

i4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1302(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4  taxable  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  taxable 
years". 

Id)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  compu- 
tation years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983.  and  to  base  period  years  applicable  to 
such  computation  years. 

SK(  .   IM    I.IMITVTKIN  ON  .4MOI  NT  OK  DKt'KKt  I  A- 
TION    ANII   INVKSTMKNT  TAX   (  RKDIT 
ALLOW  ABI.K    VOR    LI  XI  KY    Al  TOMO. 
BILKS 
(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion  168  I  relating   to  unadjusted  basis:  ad- 
justments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'3)  Limitation  in  case  of  luxury  auto- 
mobiles— 

■'A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  passen- 
ger automobile,  the  aggregate  basis  of  such 
automobile  taken  into  account  by  all  per- 
sons holding  interests  in  the  automobile— 

■<i>  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
this  section  land  any  other  deduction  allow- 
able for  depreciation  or  amortization). 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38.  and 

"(iii)  for  purposes  of  section  179, 
shall  not  exceed  $21,000  increased  by  the 
automobile   price    inflation    adjustment    (if 
any)    for   the   calendar   year   in   which   the 
automobile  is  placed  in  service. 

■(B)  Passenger  automobile.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.  — Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  the  term  passenger  automobile' 
means  any  4-wheeled  vehicle— 

(I)  which  is  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways, 
and 

"(ID  which  is  rated  at  6.000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  or  less. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  certain  vehicles.— 
The  term  passenger  automobile'  shall  not 
include— 

■•(I)  any  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combina- 
tion ambulance-hearse  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  a  trade  or  business, 

"(II)  any  vehicle  used  by  the  taxpayer  di- 
rectly in  the  trade  or  business  of  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire,  and 
"(III)  under  regulations,  any  truck  or  van. 
"(C)  Automobile  price  inflation  adjust- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  automobile  price  in- 
flation adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
exceeds 

"(III  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  1983. 

In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1984.  the  auto- 
mobile price  inflation  adjustment  shall  be 
zero. 

"(ii)  CPI  automobile  component —The 
term  CPI  automobile  component'  means 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  section  103 i.— 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 1031  where  the  property  received  in  the 
exchange  is  a  pa.ssenger  automobile,  the 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property    over    the    limitation    of    subpara- 


graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  purposes  of  section  1031. 

"(E)  Treatment  of  leases.— 
"(i)  Exception  for  lessors— This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  passenger 
automobile  leased  or  held  for  leasing  by  any 
person  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
leasing  passenger  automobiles. 

"(ii)  Treatment  of  lessees —For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  this  chapter  for  rentals  or 
other  payments  under  a  lease  for  a  period  of 
30  days  or  more  of  a  passenger  automobile, 
only  the  allowable  portion  of  such  payments 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(iii)  Allowable  portion.— The  term  "al- 
lowable portion'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
lease  of  an  automobile,  the  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  limita- 
tion of  subparagraph  (A)  in  effect  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  automobile  is 
placed  in  service  under  the  lea.se.  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  automobile  when  so 
placed  in  service.  " 

(b)  Presumption  That  at  Least  50  Per- 
cent OF  Use  of  Automobile  Is  for  Personal 
Purposes.— Section  162  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (j)  as  subsection  (k)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(j)  Presumption  That  at  Least  50  Per- 
cent OF  Use  of  Automobile  Is  for  Personal 
Purposes.— 

"(l)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  use  of  any 
passenger  automobile  during  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  personal  use  unless 
the  taxpayer  establishes  otherwise  by  ade- 
quate records  or  by  sufficient  evidence  cor- 
roborating his  own  statement. 

"(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(A)  Passenger  automobile.— The  term 
■passenger  automobile'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  168(di(3)(B). 

"(B)  Personal  use— The  term  "per.sonal 
u.se'  means  any  use  which  is  not  in  a  trade 
or  business  and  is  not  in  any  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  212," 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  'a '.—The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  after  March  1.  1984.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Subsection  'b^.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 

SK(.  IfiT   AMKNI»1KNTST0SK<TI0N  1:!.19. 

(a)  Patent  Applications  Treated  as  De- 
preciable Property.— Section  1239  (relating 
to  gain  from  sale  of  depreciable  property  be- 
tween certain  related  taxpayers)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Patent  Applications  Treated  as  De- 
preciable Property.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  patent  application  shall  be  treated 
as  property  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
transferee,  is  of  a  character  which  is  subject 
to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided 
in  section  167. '" 

(b)  Taxpayer  and  Certain  Trusts  Treat- 
ed AS  Related  Persons.- Subsection  (b)  of 
section  1239  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Related  Persons.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "related  person' 
means— 

"(Da  husband  and  wife. 

"(2)  a  person  and  all  entities  which  are  80- 
percent  owned  entities  with  respect  to  such 
person. 


"(3)  a  taxpayer  and  any  trust  in  which 
such  taxpayer  (or  his  spouse)  is  a  benefici- 
ary, unless  such  beneficiary's  interest  in  the 
trust  is  a  remote  contingent  interest  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  318(a)(3)(B)(i)).  " 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  March  1.  1984.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SK(  .  Ifix  AMKNIIMKNTS  TO  SKCTION  2(i7 

(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction  Where  Ex- 
penses and  Interest  Are  Paid  to  Related 
Cash-Basis  Taxpayers  After  2' -Month 
Period.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  .section 
267  (relating  to  losses,  expenses,  and  inter- 
est with  respect  to  transactions  between  re- 
lated taxpayers)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Deduction  for  losses  disallowed.— 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of 
any  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty (other  than  a  loss  in  case  of  a  distribu- 
tion in  corporate  liquidation),  directly  or  in- 
directly, between  persons  specified  in  any  of 
the  paragraphs  of  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Matching  of  deduction  and  payee 
income  item  in  the  case  of  expenses  and  in- 
terest.—If— 

"(A I  by  reason  of  the  method  of  account- 
ing of  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  to 
be  made,  the  amount  thereof  is  not  (unless 
paid)  includible  in  the  gross  income  of  such 
person,  and 

"(B)  at  the  clo.se  of  the  taxable  year  of  the 
taxpayer  for  which  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
the  amount  would  be  deductible  under  this 
chapter,  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  person 
to  whom  the  payment  is  to  be  made  are  per- 
sons specified  in  any  of  the  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (b). 

then  any  deduction  allowable  under  this 
chapter  in  respect  of  such  amount  shall  be 
allowable  as  of  the  day  as  of  which  such 
amount  is  includible  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made 
(or.  if  later,  as  of  the  day  on  which  it  would 
be  so  allowable  but  for  this  paragraph).  " 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  267  (relating  to  rule  where  last 
day  of  2'--month  period  falls  on  Sunday, 
etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Extension  of  Section  267  to  Certain 
Related  Entries.— 

(1)  Pass-thru  entities.— Section  267  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Special  Rules  for  Pass-Thru  Enti- 
ties.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by.  to.  or  on  behalf 
of.  a  pass-thru  entity,  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing subsection  (a)(2)— 

"(A)  such  entity. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  partnership,  any  person  who  owns 
(directly  or  indirectly)  any  capital  interest 
or  profits  interest  of  such  partnership,  or 

"(ii)  an  S  corporation,  any  person  who 
owns  (directly  or  indirectly)  any  of  the 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"(C)  any  person  who  owns  (directly  or  in- 
directly) any  capital  interest  or  profits  in- 
terest of  a  partnership  in  which  such  entity 
owns  (directly  or  indirectly)  any  capital  in- 
terest or  profits  interest,  and 

"(D)  any  person  related  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 707(b)(1))  to  a  person  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C). 

shall  be  treated  as  persons  specified  in  a 
paragraph  of  subsection  (b).  Subparagraph 


(C)  shall  apply  to  a  transaction  only  if  such 
transaction  is  related  either  to  the  oper- 
ations the  partnership  described  in  such 
subparagraph  or  to  an  interest  in  such  part- 
nership. 

"  (2)  Pass-thru  entity.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  pass-thru  entity" 
means— 

"(A)  a  partnership,  and 

"(B)  an  S  corporation. 
"(3)  Constructive  ownership  in  the  case 
OF  partnerships.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining ownership  of  a  capital  interest  or 
profits  interest  of  a  partnership,  the  princi- 
ples of  subsection  (c)  (other  than  paragraph 
(3))  shall  apply. 

"(4)  Subsection  a'  2'  not  to  apply  to 
certain  guaranteed  payments  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  by  a  partnership,  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  .section 
707(c)  applies  to  such  amount." 

(2)  Certain  controlled  groups.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  .section  267(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Two  corporations  which  are  members 
of  the  same  controlled  group  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f )):  ". 

(B)  Section  267  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Controlled  Group  Defined. 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(3).  the  term  "controlled  group'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1563(a).  except  that— 

(A)  more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "at  least  80  percent"  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a).  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3(C)  of  .section  1563. 

"(2)  Loss  disallowance  rule  not  to  apply 
to  a  transfer  to  a  disc— For  purpo.ses  of 
applying  subsection  (a)(1).  the  term  con- 
trolled group'  shall  not  include  a  DISC.  " 

(3)  Corporation  and  partnership  owned 
by  same  persons.— Paragraph  (10)  of  section 
267(b)  is  amended  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "An  S  corporation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  corpora- 
tion", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  S  corporation  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  corpora- 
tion '". 

(4)  S  corporation  and  c  corporation 
owned  by  same  persons.— Paragraph  (12)  of 
section  267(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"the  -same  individual"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  same  persons". 

(5)  Technical  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  170(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  267(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  267(b) 
or  707(b)"". 

(B)  Clau.se  (iii)  of  .section  514(c)(9)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  267(b)"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  267(b) 
or  707(b)". 

(C)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1235  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  267(b)"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  267(b)  or  persons 
described  in  section  707(b)'". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  267  (b)  and 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
267  (b)  and  (c)  and  section  707(b)"".  and 

(Iii)  by  striking  out  "section  267(b)"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■section  267(b)  or  707(b)  ". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  368(a)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (viii). 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 


(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
amounts  allowable  as  deductions  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  allowability  of  a  deduction 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
disallowance  or  the  postponement  of  deduc- 
tions under  section  267  of  such  Code. 

(2)  Subsection    bi.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL— E;^cept  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  transactions 
after  September  29,  1983,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(B)  Exception  for  transfers  to  foreign 

corporations  ON  OR  BEFORE  MARCH    1.    1984.— 

The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  property  transferred  to  a 
foreign  corporation  on  or  before  March  1. 
1984. 

(3)  Exception  for  existing  indebtedness, 

ETC.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred— 

(1)  on  indebtedness  incurred  on  or  before 
September  29,  1983,  or 

(ii)  pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was  bind- 
ing on  September  29,  1983,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  before  the  amount  is  paid  or  in- 
curred. 

(B)  Treatment  of  renegotiations,  exten- 
sions, etc.— If  any  indebtedne,ss  (or  contract 
described  in  subparagraph  (A))  is  renegoti- 
ated, extended,  renewed,  or  revised  after 
September  29,  1983,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  incurred 
on  sucli  indebtedness  (or  pursuant  to  such 
contract)  after  the  date  of  such  renegoti- 
ation, extension,  renewal,  or  revision. 

TITI.K  II— I.IKK  INSlK.VNt  K  PROVL^IONS 

SK(  .  L'lil    SHORT  TITLK:  KTC. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Life  Insurance  Tax  Act  of  1984", 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TITLE  II— LIFE  INSURANCE 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Short  title:  etc. 

Subtitle  A— Taxation  of  Life  Insurance 

Companies 
Part  I— Amendment  of  Subchapter  L 
Sec.  211.  Amendment  of  subchapter  L. 

Part  II— Effective  Date:  Transitional 
Rules 

subpart  a— effective  date 
Sec,  215.  Effective  date. 

subpart  b— transitional  rules 
Sec.  216.  Reserves  computed  on  new  basis; 

fresh  start. 
Sec,  217.  Other  special  rules. 

Subtitle  B— Taxation  of  Life  Insurance 
Products 

Sec,  221.  Definition  of  life  insurance  con- 
tract. 

Sec.  222.  Treatment  of  certain  annuity  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  223.  Limitation  on  interest  deduction 
in  case  of  life  insurance  loans. 

Sec.  224.  Group-term  life  insurance  pur- 
chased for  employees. 

Subtitle  C— Nondeductible  Contributions  to 
Individual  Retirement  Plans 

Sec.  231.  Nondeductible  contributions  per- 
mitted to  individual  retirement 
plans. 

Subtitle  D-Studies 
Sec.  241.  Studies, 


(c)  Table  of  Sections  for  Part  1  of  Sub- 
chapter L.— Under  the  amendment  to  part  I 
of  subchapter  L  made  by  section  211(a).  the 
subparts  and  sections  of  such  part  I  will  be 
as  follows: 

Part  I— Life  Insurance  Companies 
subpart  a— tax  imposed 
Sec.  801.  Tax  imposed. 

subpart  B— life  insurance  gross  income 
Sec.  803.  Life  insurance  gross  income. 

SUBPART  C— life  INSURANCE  DEDUCTIONS 

Sec.  804.  Life  insurance  deductions. 

Sec.  805.  General  deductions. 

Sec.  806.  Special  deductions. 

Sec.  807.  Rules  for  certain  reserves. 

Sec.  808.  Policyholder  dividends  deduction. 

Sec.  809.  Reduction  in  certain  deductions  of 
mutual  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

Sec.  810.  Operations  loss  deduction. 

SUBPART  D— ACCOUNTING.  ALLOCATION.  AND 
FOREIGN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  811.  Accounting  provisions. 

Sec.  812.  Definition  of  company's  share  and 
policyholders'  share. 

Sec.  813.  Foreign  life  insurance  companies. 

Sec.  814,  Contiguous  country  branches  of 
domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

Sec,  815,  Distributions  to  shareholders 
from  pre-1984  policyholders 
surplus  account. 

SUBPART  E— DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES 

Sec.  816.  Life  insurance  company  defined. 
Sec.  817.  Treatment  of  variable  contracts. 
Sec.  818.  Other     definitions     and     special 
rules. 

Subtitle  -\ — Taxation  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies 

I'.\KT  I— AMKNDMKNT  OF 

SIBCH.VPTKR  L 

SE(  ,  211,  A.MEND.MKNT  OK  SI  B(  HAPTKR  L 

(a)  General  Rule— Part  I  of  subchapter  L 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■P.^RT  1— I.IFK  INSl  R.AN(  E  CO.MP.AMES 
"Subpart  A.  Tax  imposed. 
Subpart  B,  Life  insurance  gross  income. 
"Subpart  C.  Life  insurance  deductions. 
Subpart  D.  Accounting,  allocation,  and  for- 
eign provisions. 
"Subpart  E.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"Subpart  A — Tax  Imposed 
"Sec.  801.  Tax  imposed. 
••SK(.  MM.  TAX  IMI'OSKI). 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  tax  is  hereby  imposed 
for  each  taxable  year  on  the  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  of  every  life  insur- 
ance company.  Such  tax  shall  consist  of  a 
tax  computed  as  provided  in  section  11  as 
though  the  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income  were  the  taxable  income  referred  to 
in  section  11. 

"(2)  Alternative  tax   in  case  of  capital 

CAINS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany has  a  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  then  (in  lieu  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)).  there  is  hereby  imposed  a 
tax  (if  such  tax  is  less  than  the  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )). 

"(B)  Amount  of  tax— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  the 
sum  of— 

"(i)  a  partial  tax.  computed  as  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  on  the  life  insurance  compa- 
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ny  taxable  income  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain,  and 

"(ii)  an  amount  determined  as  provided  in 
section  1201(a)  on  such  net  capital  gain. 

■(C)  Net  capital  gain  not  taken  into  ac- 
count IN  determining  special  life  insur- 
ance COMPANY  DEDUCTION  AND  SMALL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  DEDUCTION.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (Bxi).  the  amounts  allow- 
able as  deductions  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  804  shall  be  determined  by  re- 
ducing the  tentative  LICTI  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  capital  gain  (determined  without 
regard  to  items  attributable  to  noninsurance 
businesses) 

(b)  Life  Insurance  Company  Taxable 
Income.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
life  insurance  company  taxable  income' 
means— 

■•(1)  life  insurance  gross  income,  reduced 
by 

"(2)  life  insurance  deductions. 

■■(c)  Life  Insurance  Company  Taxable 
Income  Increased  by  Distributions  Prom 
Pre- 1984  Policyholders  Surplus  Ac- 
count.— 

"For  provision  inrreasinK  life  insurance  rumpa- 
nv  taxable  income  for  distribulion.s  to  sharehold- 
ers from  pre-l9xl  policvholders  surplus  account, 
see  section  Hl.i. 

"Subpart  B — Life  Insurance  Gro.ss  Income 
■'Sec.  803.  Life  insurance  gross  income. 

••SE(    »0.1  I.IKK  INSl  RAM  K  (.ROSS  IN( OME. 

■(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  life  insurance  gross  income' 
means  the  sum  of  the  following  amounts: 

■■(1)  Premiums — 
(A)  The  gross  amount  of  premiums  and 
other  consideration  on  insurance  and  annu- 
ity contracts,  less 

■■(B)  return  premiums,  and  premiums  and 
other  consideration  arising  out  of  indemnity 
reinsurance. 

(2)  Decreases  in  certain  reserves.— 
Each  net  decrease  in  reserves  which  is  re- 
quired by  section  807(a)  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  this  paragraph. 

■■(3)  Other  amounts. -All  amounts  not  in- 
cludible under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  which 
under  this  subtitle  are  includible  in  gross 
income. 

■'(b)  Special  Rules  for  Premiums.— 

"(1)  Certain  items  included.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  the  term  gross 
amount  of  premiums  and  other  consider- 
ation' includes— 

"(A)  advance  premiums. 

"(B)  deposits, 

"(C)  fees. 

"(D)  assessments. 

"(E)  consideration  in  respect  of  assuming 
liabilities  under  contracts  not  issued  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(F)  the  amount  of  policyholder  dividends 
reimbursable  to  the  taxpayer  by  a  reinsurer 
in  respect  of  reinsured  policies, 
on  insurance  and  annuity  contracts. 

"(2)  Policyholder  dividends  excluded 
FROM  return  premiums —For  purposes  of 
subsection  <a)(  1  )(B)— 

'lA)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  return  premi- 
ums' does  not  include  any  pohcyholder  divi- 
dends. 

"(B)  Exception  for  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  of  premiums  or  other  consider- 
ation returned  to  another  life  insurance 
company  in  respect  of  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance. 

"Subpart  C — Life  Insurance  Deductions 

"Sec.  804.  Life  insurance  deductions. 


"Sec.  805.  General  deductions. 

"Sec.  806.  Special  deductions. 

"Sec.  807.  Rules  for  certain  reserves. 

"Sec.  808.  Policyholder  dividends  deduction. 

"Sec.  809.  Reduction  in  certain  deductions 
of  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

"Sec.  810.  Operations  loss  deduction. 

■SEC.  sni   I.IKE  INSl  RAM  E  l)EI)l(-ri()NS 

"For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  'life 
insurance  deductions'  means— 

"(1)  the  general  deductions  provided  in 
section  805. 

"(2)  the  special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction determined  under  section  806(a). 
and 

"(3)  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction (if  any)  determined  under  section 
806(b). 
•sEi".  !i«.i.  (;enerai.  i)ei)i  (tions. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following 
deductions: 

"(1)  Death  benefits,  etc.— All  claims  and 
benefits  accrued,  and  all  losses  incurred 
(whether  or  not  ascertained),  during  the 
taxable  year  on  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts. 

"(2)  Increases  in  certain  reserves.— The 
net  increase  in  reserves  which  is  required  by 
section  807(bi  to  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Policyholder  dividends.— The  deduc- 
tion for  policyholder  dividends  (determined 
under  section  808(c)V 

"(4)  Dividends  received  by-  company-. — 
"(A)  In  general.— The  deductions  provid- 
ed by  sections  243.  244.  and  245  (as  modified 
by  subparagraph  (B))— 

"(i)  for  100  percent  dividends  received, 
and 

"(ii)  for  the  life  insurance  company's 
share  of  the  dividends  (other  than  100  per- 
cent dividends)  received. 

'•(B)  Application  of  section  246ibi.— In 
applying  section  246(b)  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  aggregate  amount  of  deductions  for 
dividends  received)  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  limit  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  by  .sec- 
tions 243(a)(1).  244(a).  and  245  shall  be  85 
percent  of  the  life  insurance  company  tax- 
able income,  computed  without  regard  to— 

"(i)  the  special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction and  the  small  life  insurance  compa- 
ny deduction. 

"(ii)  the  operations  loss  deduction  provid- 
ed by  section  810. 

"(iii)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243(a)(1).  244(a),  and  245.  and 

"(iv)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a)(  1 ). 

but  such  limit  shall  not  apply  for  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  there  is  a  loss  from  op- 
erations. 

"(C)  100  percent  dividend.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "100  percent 
dividend'  means  any  dividend  if  the  percent- 
age used  for  purposes  of  determining  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  243  or  244  is 
100  percent.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
dividend  to  the  extent  it  is  a  distribution 
out  of  tax-exempt  interest  or  out  of  divi- 
dends which  are  not  100  percent  dividends 
(determined  with  the  application  of  this 
sentence). 

"(D)  Certain  dividends  received  in  the 
case  of  foreign  corporations— Subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  (and  not  subparagraph  (A)(ii)) 
shall  apply  to  any  dividend  which  would  be 
a  100  percent  dividend  if  section  1504(b)(3) 


did  not  apply  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 243(b)(5). 

"(5)  Operations  loss  deduction.— The  op- 
erations lo-ss  deduction  (determined  under 
section  810). 

"(6)  Assumption  by  another  person  of  li- 
abilities UNDER  insurance.  ETC.  CON- 
TRACTS.—The  consideration  (other  than  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  indemnity  reinsur- 
ance) in  respect  of  the  assumption  by  an- 
other person  of  liabilities  under  insurance 
and  annuity  contracts. 

"(7)  Reimbursable  dividends.— The 
amount  of  policyholder  dividend.s  which  — 

"(A)  are  paid  or  accrued  by  another  insur- 
ance company  in  respect  of  policies  the  tax- 
payer has  reinsured,  and 

"(B)  are  reimbursable  by  the  taxpayer 
under  the  terms  of  the  reinsurance  con- 
tract. 

"(8)  Other  deductions.— Subject  to  the 
modifications  provided  by  subsection  (b).  all 
other  deductions  allowed  under  this  subtitle 
for  purposes  of  computing  taxable  income. 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  no 
amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  part  in  respect  of  policyholder 
dividends. 

(b)  Modifications.— The  modifications 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(8)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Interest— In  applying  section  163 
(relating  to  deduction  for  interest),  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  interest  in  re- 
spect of  items  described  in  section  807(c). 

"(2)  Bad  debts.— Section  166(c)  (relating  to 
reserve  for  bad  debts)  shall  not  apply. 

"(3)  Charitable,  etc.  contributions  and 
gifts.- In  applying  section  170— 

"(A)  the  limit  on  the  total  deductions 
under  such  section  provided  by  section 
170(b)(2)  shall  be  10  percent  of  the  life  in- 
surance company  taxable  income  computed 
without  regard  to— 

"(i)  the  deduction  provided  by  section  170. 

"(ii)  the  deductions  provided  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a), 

"(iii)  the  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  the  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction, 

"(iv)  any  operations  loss  carryback  to  the 
taxable  year  under  section  810.  and 

"(v)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a)(  1 ).  and 

"(B)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to  the  rule  con- 
tained in  section  170(d)(2)(B)  (relating  to 
special  rule  for  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryovers) shall  be  applied. 

"(4)  Amortizable  bond  premium.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Section  171  shall  not 
apply. 

"(B)  Cross  reference.— 

"For  rules  relalinj;  to  amortizable  bond  premi- 
um, see  section  Ml  l(bi. 

"(5)  Net  operating  loss  deduction.— 
Except  as  provided  by  section  844.  the  de- 
duction for  net  operating  losses  provided  in 
section  172  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"(6)  Dividends  received  deduction.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)(4),  the 
deductions  for  dividends  received  provided 
by  sections  243,  244,  and  245  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed. 
"SEC.  so«.  special  OEni  (Tions. 

"(a)  Special  Life  Insurance  Company  De- 
duction.—For  purposes  of  section  804.  the 
special  life  insurance  company  deduction 
for  any  taxable  year  is  25  percent  of  the 
excess  of  the  tentative  LICTI  for  such  tax- 
able year  over  the  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction  (if  any). 


"(b)  Small  Life  Insurance  Company  De- 
duction.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
804.  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction for  any  taxable  year  is  60  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  tentative  LICTI  for  such 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $3,000,000. 

"(2)  Phaseout  between  t3. 000,000  and 
« 15, 000, 000. —The  amount  of  the  small  life 
insurance  company  deduction  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  15 
percent  of  so  much  of  the  tentative  LICTI 
for  such  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $3,000,000. 

"(3)  Small  life  insurance  company  deduc- 
tion   not    allowable    to    company    with 

ASSETS  of  $500,000,000  OR  MORE  — 

"(A)  In  general —The  small  life  insurance 
company  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  for 
any  taxable  year  to  any  life  insurance  com- 
pany which,  at  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year,  has  assets  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$500,000,000. 

"(B)  Assets —For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  a-ssets'  means  all  assets  of 
the  company. 

"(C)  Valuation  of  assets.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  attributable 
to— 

"(i)  real  property  and  stock  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  thereof,  and 

•"(ii)  any  other  asset  shall  be  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  asset  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing gain  on  sale  or  other  disposition. 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  interests  in  part- 
nerships and  trusts.  — F''or  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  an  interest  in  a  partnership  or  trust 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany, but 

"(ii)  the  company  shall  be  treated  as  actu- 
ally owning  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
assets  held  by  the  partnership  or  trust  (as 
the  case  may  be). 

"(c)   Tentative   LICTI.— For  purposes  of 
this  part- 
ed)   In    general.— The    term    "tentative 
LICTI'  means  life  insurance  company  tax- 
able income  determined  without  regard  to— 

"(A)  the  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction,  and 

•(B)  the  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction. 

"(2)  Exclusion  of  items  attributable  to 
noninsurance  businesses —The  amount  of 
the  tentative  LICTI  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  all 
items  attributable  to  noninsurance  business- 
es. 

"(3)  Noninsurance  business  — 

'•(A)  In  general.— The  term  noninsurance 
business^  means  any  trade  or  business  which 
is  not  an  insurance  busine.ss. 

"(B)  Certain  businesses  treated  as  insur- 
ance BUSINESSES.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  any  business  which  is  not  an  in- 
surance business  but  is  of  a  type  traditional- 
ly carried  on  by  life  insurance  companies  for 
investment  purposes  shall  be  treated  as  an 
insurance  business. 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Controlled 
Groups — 

"(1)  Special  life  insurance  company  de- 
duction and  small  life  insurance  company 
deduction  determined  on  controlled  group 
basis.— For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)— 

"(A)  all  life  insurance  companies  which 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
shall  be  treated  as  1  life  insurance  company, 
and 

"(B)  any  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  any  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction  determined  with  respect  to 


such  group  shall  be  allocated  among  the  life 
insurance  companies  which  are  members  of 
such  group  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
tentative  LICTI's. 

"(2)  NONLIFE  insurance  MEMBERS  INCLUDED 

FOR  ASSET  TEST —For  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)(3).  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  (whether  or  not  life  insurance  compa- 
nies) shall  be  treated  as  1  company. 

•■(3)  Controlled  group.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  controlled  group' 
means  any  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  in  section  1563(a)):  except  that 
subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(2)(D)  of  section 
1563  shall  not  apply. 

(4)  No  double  counting  of  loss,— Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  so  that  a  loss 
from  operations  of  any  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group  will  reduce  the  tentative 
LICTI  of  such  group  only  once. 
"SEC.  Wi:.  HI  I.ES  FOR  CERTAIN  RESERVES 

"(a)  Decrease  Treated  as  Gross  Income.— 
If  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  the  opening  balance  for  the  items  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  exceeds 

"(2)(A)  the  closing  balance  for  such  items, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  amount  of  the  pol- 
icyholders' share  of  tax-exempt  interest, 
plus  (ii)  any  excess  described  in  section 
809(a)(2)  for  the  taxable  year, 
such  excess  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  under  section  803(a)(2). 

"(b)  Increase  Treated  as  Deduction.— If 
for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)(A)  the  closing  balance  for  the  items 
described  in  subsection  (c),  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  amount  of  the  pol- 
icyholders' share  of  tax-exempt  interest, 
plus  (ii)  any  exce.ss  described  in  section 
809(a)(2)  for  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"(2)  the  opening  balance  for  such  items, 
such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account  as  a 
deduction  under  section  805(a)(2). 

"(c)  Items  Taken  Into  Account— The 
items  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  life  insurance  reserves  (as  de- 
fined in  section  816(b)). 

"(2)  The  unearned  premiums  and  unpaid 
losses  included  in  total  reserves  under  sec- 
tion 816(c)(2). 

"(3)  The  amounts  (discounted  at  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  interest)  necessary  to  satis- 
fy the  obligations  under  insurance  and  an- 
nuity contracts,  but  only  if  such  obligations 
do  not  involve  (at  the  time  with  respect  to 
which  the  computation  is  made  under  this 
paragraph)  life,  accident,  or  health  contin- 
gencies. 

"(4)  Dividend  accumulations,  and  other 
amounts,  held  at  interest  in  connection  with 
insurance  and  annuity  contracts. 

'"'5)  Premiums  received  in  advance,  and  li- 
abilities for  premium  deposit  funds. 

"(6)  Reasonable  special  contingency  re- 
serves under  contracts  of  group  term  life  in- 
surance or  group  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance which  are  established  and  maintained 
for  the  provision  of  insurance  on  retired 
lives,  for  premium  stabilization,  or  for  a 
combination  thereof. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the  appropri- 
ate rate  of  interest  for  any  obligation  is  the 
higher  of  the  prevailing  State  a.ssumed  in- 
terest rate  as  of  the  time  such  obligation 
first  did  not  involve  life,  accident,  or  health 
contingencies  or  the  rate  of  interest  as- 
sumed by  the  company  (as  of  such  time)  in 
determining  the  guaranteed  benefit. 

"(d)  Method  of  Computing  Reserves  for 
Purposes  of  Determining  Income.— 


"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  part 
(other  than  section  816),  the  amount  of  the 
life  insurance  reserves  for  any  contract  shall 
be  the  greater  of— 

•'(A)  the  net  surrender  value  of  such  con- 
tract, or 

■'(B)  the  reserve  determined  under  para- 
graph (2). 

In  no  event  shall  the  reserve  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  con- 
tract as  of  any  time  exceed  the  amount 
which  would  be  taken  into  account  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  as  of  such  time  in  de- 
termining statutory  reserves  (as  defined  in 
section  809(b)(4)(B)). 

(2)  Amount  of  reserve.— The  amount  of 
the  reserve  determined  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  contract  shall  be 
determined  by  using— 

"(A)  the  lax  reserve  method  applicable  to 
such  contract, 

"(B)  the  prevailing  State  assumed  interest 
rate,  and 

"(C)  the  prevailing  commissioners'  stand- 
ard tables  for  mortality  and  morbidity  ad- 
justed as  appropriate  to  reflect  the  risks 
(such  as  substandard  risks)  incurred  under 
the  contract  which  are  not  otherwise  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  Tax  reserve  method.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

■■(A)  In  general— The  term  lax  reserve 
method'  means— 

"(i)  Life  insurance  contracts.— The 
CR'VM  in  the  case  of  a  contract  covered  by 
the  CRVM. 

■'(ii)  Annuity  contracts.— The  CARVM  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  covered  by  the 
CARVM. 

(iii)  Noncancellable  accident  and  health 
insurance  contracts —In  the  case  of  any 
noncancellable  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance contract,  a  2-year  full  preliminary  term 
method. 

■■(iv)  Other  contracts.— In  the  case  of  any 
contract  not  described  in  clause  (i),  (ii),  or 
(iii)— 

■  <I)  the  reserve  method  prescribed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners which  covers  such  contract  (as  of 
the  date  of  issuance),  or 

■(ID  if  no  reserve  method  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  which  covers  such 
contract,  a  reserve  method  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  reserve  method  required  under 
clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii)  or  under  subclau.se  (I) 
of  this  clause  as  of  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  such  contract  (whichever  is  most  appro- 
priate). 

■■(B)  Definition  of  crvm  and  carvm.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) CRVM.— The  term  CRVM'  means  the 
Commissioners'  Reserve  Valuation  Method 
prescribed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  which  is  in  effect 
on  the  dale  of  the  i.ssuance  of  the  contract. 

■  (ii)  CARVM.— The  term  CARVM'  means 
the  Commissoners'  Annuities  Reserve  Valu- 
ation Method  prescribed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
which  is  in  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  contract. 

■  (4)  Prevailing  state  assumed  interest 
rate.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

■(A)  In  general.- The  term  prevailing 
State  assumed  interest  rate'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract,  the  highest  assumed 
interest  rate  permitted  to  be  used  in  com- 
puting life  insurance  reserves  for  insurance 
contracts  or  annuity  contracts  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  the  insurance  laws  of  at  least 
26  States.  For  purpo.ses  of  the  preceding 
sentence,    the    effect    of   the    nonforfeiture 
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laws  of  a  State  on  interest  rates  for  reserves 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

■(B)  When  rate  determined.— Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  the  prevail- 
ing State  assumed  rate  with  respect  to  any 
contract  shall  be  determined  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
contract  was  issued. 

"(C)  Election  for  nonannuity  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  a  contract  other 
than  an  annuity  contract,  the  issuer  may 
elect  (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe) 
to  determine  the  prevailing  State  assumed 
rate  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  contract  was  issued. 

"(5)   I*REVAILING   commissioners'   STANDARD 

tables.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  prevailing 
commissioners'  standard  tables'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  contract,  the  most  recent 
commissioners'  standard  tables  prescribed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  which  are  permitted  to  be 
used  in  computing  reserves  for  that  type  of 
contract  under  the  insurance  laws  of  at 
least  26  States  when  the  contract  was 
issued. 

"(B)  Insurer  may  use  old  tables  for  3 
YEARS  WHEN  TABLES  CHANGE.— If  the  prevail- 
ing commissioners'  standard  tables  as  of  the 
beginning  of  any  calendar  year  (hereinafter 
in  this  subparagraph  referred  to  as  the  year 
of  change')  is  different  from  the  prevailing 
commissioners'  standard  tables  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  the 
issuer  may  use  the  prevailing  commission- 
ers' standard  tables  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year  with  respect  to 
any  contract  issued  after  the  change  and 
before  the  close  of  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  change. 
"(C)    Special    rule    for    contracts    for 

which  there  are  no  commissioners'  STAND- 
ARD TABLES.— If  there  are  no  commissioners' 
standard  tables  applicable  to  any  contract 
when  it  is  issued,  the  mortality  and  morbidi- 
ty tables  used  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(C)  shall  be  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  contracts  issued 

BEFORE  1948.— If— 

"(i)  a  contract  was  issued  before  1948,  and 
"(ii)  there  were  no  commissioners'  stand- 
ard tables  applicable  to  such  contract  when 
it  was  issued. 

the  mortality  and  morbidity  tables  used  in 
computing  statutory  reserves  for  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)(C). 

(E)  Special   rule  where   more  than    1 

TABLE  OR  OPTION  APPLICABLE.  — If .  with  re- 

spect  to  any  category  of  risks,  there  are  2  or 
more  tables  (or  options  under  1  or  more 
tables)  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (or.  where  applicable,  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (O).  the  table  (and  option 
thereunder)  which  generally  yields  the 
lowest  reserves  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(C). 

"(e)   Special   Rules   for   Computing   Kl- 

SERVES.— 

"(1)  Net  SURRENDER  VALUE.— Por  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  net  surrender  value 
of  any  contract  shall  be  determined— 

"(i)  with  regard  to  any  penalty  or  charge 
which  would  be  impo-sed  on  surrender,  but 

"(ii)  without  regard  to  any  market  value 
adjustment  on  surrender. 

•■(B)  Special  rule  for  pension  plan  con- 
tracts.— In  the  case  of  a  pension  plan  con- 
tract, the  balance  in  the  policyholder's  fund 


(determined  without  regard  to  any  market 
value  adjustment)  shall  be  treated  as  the 
net  surrender  value  of  such  contract. 

"(2)  Issuance  date  in  case  of  group  con- 
tracts.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  group  contract,  the  date  on  which 
such  contract  is  issued  shall  be  the  date  as 
of  which  the  master  plan  is  issued  (or.  with 
respect  to  a  benefit  guaranteed  to  a  partici- 
pant after  such  date,  the  date  as  of  which 
such  benefit  is  guaranteed). 

"(3)  Supplemental  benefits.— 

"(A)    Qualified    supplemental    benefits 

TREATED    SEPARATELY —For    purpOSes    of    this 

part,  the  amount  of  the  life  insurance  re- 
serve for  any  qualified  supplemental  bene- 
fit- 

"(i)  shall  be  computed  separately  as 
though  such  benefit  were  under  a  separate 
contract,  and 

"(ii)  shall,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations,  be  the  reserve  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

"(B)   Supplemental   benefits   which   are 

NOT    qualified    SUPPLEMENTAL    BENEFITS.  — In 

the  case  of  any  supplemental  benefit  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  which  is  not  a 
qualified  supplemental  benefit,  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (d)  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwi.se  provided  in  regulations,  be 
the  reserve  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  the  annual  statement  approved  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. 

"(C)  Qualified  supplemental  benefit.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■qualified  supplemental  benefit'  means  any 
supplemental  benefit  described  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  if— 

(i)  there  is  a  separately  identified  premi- 
um or  charge  for  such  benefit,  and 

"(ii)  any  net  surrender  value  under  the 
contract  attributable  to  any  other  benefit  is 
not  available  to  fund  such  benefit. 

"(D)  Supplemental  benefits.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  supplemental 
benefits  described  In  this  subparagraph  are 
any— 

"(i)  guaranteed  insurability. 

"(ii)  accidental  death  or  disability  benefit. 

"(iii)  convertibility. 

"(iv)  disability  waiver  benefit,  or 

"(v)  other  benefit  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, 

which  is  supplemental  to  a  contract  for 
which  there  is  a  reserve  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(4)  Certain  contracts  issued  by  foreign 
branches  of  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
panies.— 

"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied foreign  contract,  the  amount  of  the  re- 
serve shall  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  re- 
serve required  by  the  laws,  regulations,  or 
administrative  guidance  of  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  foreign  country  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B)  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
net  level  reserves  for  such  contract). 

"•(B)  Qualified  foreign  contract.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
•qualified  foreign  contract"  means  any  con- 
tract issued  by  a  foreign  life  insurance 
branch  (which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  a  foreign  country)  of  a  domestic 
life  insurance  company  if— 

"(i)  such  contract  is  Issued  on  the  life  or 
health  of  a  resident  of  such  country. 

"(il)  such  domestic  life  insurance  company 
was  required  by  such  foreign  country  (as  of 
the  time  it  began  operations  in  such  coun- 


try) to  operate  in  such  country  through  a 
branch,  and 

(iii)  such  foreign  country  is  not  contigu- 
ous to  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Treatment  of  substandard  risks.— 

"(A)  Separate  computation.— Except  to 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  the 
amount  of  the  life  insurance  reserve  for  any 
qualified  substandard  risk  shall  be  comput- 
ed separately  under  subsection  (did)  from 
any  other  reserve  under  the  contract. 

"(B)  Qualified  substandard  risk— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
■qualified  substandard  risk'  means  any  sub- 
standard risk  If— 

••(i)  the  insurance  company  maintains  a 
separate  reserve  for  such  risk. 

••(ii)  there  is  a  separately  identified  premi- 
um or  charge  for  such  risk. 

"(iii)  the  amount  of  the  net  surrender 
value  under  the  contract  is  not  increased  or 
decreased  by  reason  of  such  risk,  and 

"(iv)  the  net  surrender  value  under  the 
contract  is  not  regularly  used  to  pay  premi- 
um charges  for  such  risk. 

"(C)  Limitation  on  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance RESERVE.— The  amount  of  the  life  in- 
surance reserve  determined  for  any  quali- 
fied substandard  risk  shall  in  no  event 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  separately  identified 
premiums  charged  for  such  risk  plus  inter- 
est less  mortality  charges  for  such  risk. 

"(D)  Limitation  on  amount  of  contracts 
to  which  paragraph  applies.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  Insurance  in  force  under 
contracts  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  insurance 
in  force  (other  than  term  insurance)  under 
life  insurance  contracts  of  the  company. 

"(f)  Adjustment  for  Change  in  Comput- 
ing Reserves.— 

•■(1)  10- year  spread.— 

"(A)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
part,  if  the  basis  for  determining  any  item 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  as  of  the  close 
of  any  taxable  year  differs  from  the  basis 
for  such  determination  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  taxable  year,  then  so  much  of  the 
difference  between— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  item  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  computed  on  the  new 
basis,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  item  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  computed  on  the  old 
basis. 

as  is  attributable  to  contracts  issued  before 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  the  method  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  Method.— The  method  provided  in 
this  subparagraph  is  as  follows: 

"(i)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  Vio  of 
such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  account,  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  10  taxable  years,  as  a 
deduction  under  section  805(a)(2):  or 

"(ii)  If  the  amount  determined  unrt«>r  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)  exceeds  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)(i).  Vio  of 
such  excess  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income,  for  each  of  the  10  succeeding  tax- 
able years,  under  section  803(a)(2). 

"(2)  Termination  as  life  insurance  com- 
pany—Except  as  provided  in  section 
381(c)(22)  (relating  to  carryovers  in  certain 
corporate  readjustments),  if  for  any  taxable 
year  the  taxpayer  is  not  a  life  insurance 
company,  the  balance  of  any  adjustments 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  preceding  taxable  year. 


•SEf.  (ton.  POLICYHOI.nKR  DIVIDENnS  dedhtion. 
'•(a)  Policyholder  Dividend  Defined.— 
Por  purpo.ses  of  this  part,  the  term  "policy- 
holder dividend'  means  any  dividend  or 
similar  distribution  to  policyholders  in  their 
capacity  as  such. 

"(b)  Certain  Amounts  Included.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  policyholder 
dividend'  includes— 

"(1)  any  amount  paid  or  credited  (includ- 
ing as  an  increase  in  benefits)  where  the 
amount  is  not  fixed  in  the  contract  but  de- 
pends on  the  experience  of  the  company  or 
the  discretion  of  the  management. 
••(2)  excess  interest. 
"(3)  premium  adjustments,  and 
■"(4)  experience-rated  refunds. 
"(c)  Amount  of  Deduction.— 
"(1)    In    general.— Except    as   limited    by 
paragraph  (2).  the  deduction  for  policyhold- 
er dividends  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  policyholder  dividends 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Reduction  in  case  of  mutual  compa- 
nies.—In  the  case  of  a  mutual  life  insurance 
company,  the  deduction  for  policyholder 
dividends  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 809. 

•(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Excess  interest.— The  term  "excess 
interest'  means  any  amount  in  the  nature  of 
interest— 

"(A)  paid  or  credited  to  a  policyholder  in 
his  capacity  as  such,  and 

"(B)  determined  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
prevailing  State  assumed  interest  rate  for 
such  contract. 

"(2)  Premium  adjustment.— The  term 
•premium  adjustment •  means  any  reduction 
in  the  premium  under  an  insurance  or  annu- 
ity contract  which  (but  for  the  reduction) 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  under 
the  contract. 

"(3)  Experience-rated  refund.— The  term 
experience-rated  refund'  means  any  refund 
or  credit  based  on  the  experience  of  the  con- 
tract or  group  involved. 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Policyholder  Divi- 
dends—For  purposes  of  this  part,  any  pol- 
icyholder dividend  which— 
.  '(I)  increases  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  contract  or  other  benefits  payable 
under  the  contract,  or 

•■(2)  reduces  the  premium  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  paid. 

shall  be  treated  as  paid  to  the  policyholder 
and  returned  by  the  policyholder  to  the 
company  as  a  premium. 

"SEC.  809.  REDl  (TION  IN  (  ERTAIN  DEDl CTIONS  OK 
MlTl  AI.  like  INSIRANCE  tOMHA- 
MES 

"(a)  General  Rule. 

••(1)  Policyholder  dividends.— In  the  case 
of  any  mutual  life  insurance  company,  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 808  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  the  differential  earnings  amount. 

"(2)  Reducttion  in  reserve  deduction  in 
certain  cases.— In  the  case  of  any  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  if  the  differential 
earnings  amount  exceeds  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  808  for 
the  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section),  such  excess  shall  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  807. 

••(3)  Differential  earnings  amount.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "differen- 
tial earnings  amount"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 


"(A)  the  life  insurance  company's  average 
equity  base  for  the  taxable  year,  multiplied 
by 

"(B)  the  differential  earnings  rate  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Average  Equity  Base.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  average 
equity  base'  means,  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year,  the  average  of— 

"(A)  the  equity  base  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  equity  base  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Equity  base.— The  term  equity  base' 
means  an  amount  equal  to— 

••(A)  the  surplus  and  capital. 

•"(B)  adjusted  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Increase  for  nonadmitted  financial 
assets.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus and  capital  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  nonadmitted  financial  assets. 

"(B)    NONADMI"rTED    FINANCIAL   ASSETS  —For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
"nonadmitted  financial  asset"  means  any 
nonadmitted  asset  of  the  company  which 
is— 

"(i)  a  bond. 

"(ii)  stock. 

"(iii)  real  estate. 

■•(iv)  a  mortgage  loan  on  real  estate,  or 

"(v)  any  other  invested  asset. 

"(4)  Increase  where  statutory  reserves 

EXCEED  tax  reserves.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  statutory  re- 
serves, exceeds 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  reserves, 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  and  capital  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(B)  Definitions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Statutory  reserves.— The  term  "stat- 
utory reserves"  means  the  aggregate  amount 
set  forth  in  the  annual  statement  with  re- 
spect to  Items  described  in  section  807(c). 
Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  reserve  at- 
tributable to  a  deferred  and  uncollected  pre- 
mium if  the  establishment  of  such  reserve  is 
not  permitted  under  section  811<c). 

"(ii)  Tax  reserves.— The  term  "tax  re- 
serves" means  the  aggregate  of  the  Items  de- 
scribed In  section  807(c)  as  determined  for 
purposes  of  section  807. 

"(5)  Increase  by  amount  of  certain  other 
reserves.— The  amount  of  the  surplus  and 
capital  shall  be  increased  by  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  mandatory  securi- 
ties valuation  reserve. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  reserve, 
and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  voluntary  reserve 
not  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(6)  Adjustment  for  next  year"s  policy- 
holder dividends.— The  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus and  capital  shall  be  increased  by  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  any  provision  for 
policyholder  dividends  (or  other  similar  li- 
ability) payable  in  the  following  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Differential  Earnings  Rate.— Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  differential 
earnings  rate  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
excess  of — 

"■(  1 )  the  imputed  earnings  rate  for  the  tax- 
able year,  over 

"(2)  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate  for 
the  second  calendar  year  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins. 

"(d)  Imputed  Earnings  Rate.— 


"(1)  In  general.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  imputed  earnings  rate  for  any  tax- 
able year  is— 

"(A)  16.5  percent  in  the  case  of  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1984.  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1984.  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  16.5  percent  as  the  current  stock 
earnings  rate  for  the  taxable  year  bears  to 
the  base  period  stock  earnings  rale. 

"(2)  Current  stock  earnings  rate.— Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  cur- 
rent stock  earnings  rate"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  the  average  of  the 
stock  earnings  rates  determined  under  para- 
graph (4)  for  the  3  calendar  years  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins. 

"(3)  Base  period  stock  earnings  rate.— 
Por  purposes  of  this  sub.section.  the  base 
period  stock  earnings  rate  is  the  average  of 
the  slock  earnings  rates  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  calendar  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983. 

(4)  Stock  earnings  rate.— 

••(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  stock  earnings  rate  for  any 
calendar  year  is  the  numerical  average  of 
the  earnings  rates  of  the  50  largest  stock 
companies. 

•■(B)  Earnings  rate.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  earnings  rate  of  any 
stock  company  is  the  percentage  (deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  which— 

■'(i)  the  .statement  gain  or  loss  from  oper- 
ations for  the  calendar  year  of  such  compa- 
ny, is  of 

■•(ii)  such  company's  average  equity  base 
for  such  year. 

"(C)  50  largest  stock  companies.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  50 
largest  stock  companies'  means  a  group  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  stock  life 
Insurance  companies  which  consists  of  the 
50  largest  stock  life  insurance  companies 
which  are  subject  to  tax  under  this  chapter. 

■•(D)  Treatment  of  affiliated  groups  — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  all  stock 
life  insurance  companies  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  affiliated  group  shall  be 
treated  as  one  stock  life  insurance  company. 

••(e)  Average  Mutual  Earnings  Rate  — 
Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  average 
mutual  earnings  rate  for  any  calendar  year 
is  the  percentage  (determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) which— 

"(1)  the  aggregate  statement  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  for  such  year  of  mutual  life 
insurance  companies,  is  of 

■•(2)  their  aggregate  average  equity  bases 
for  such  year. 

••(f)         ReCOMPOTATION         in         SUBSEiJUENT 

Year.— 

■•(I)  Inclusion  in  income  where  recom- 
puted AMOUNT  greater.— In  the  case  of  any 
mutual  life  insurance  company.  If— 

■•(A)  the  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount  for  any  taxable  year,  exceeds 

•■(B)  the  differential  earnings  amount  de- 
termined under  this  section  for  such  taxable 
year. 

such  excess  shall  be  included  in  life  insur- 
ance gross  income  for  the  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

■•(2)  Deduction  where  recomputed 
AMOUNT  SMALLER.— In  the  case  of  any  mutual 
life  insurance  company.  If— 

■•(A)  the  differential  earnings  amount  de- 
termined under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year,  exceeds 

■■(B)  the  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount  for  such  taxable  year. 
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such  excess  shall  be  allowed  as  a  life  insur- 
ance deduction  for  the  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Recomputed  differential  earnings 
AMOUNT.  — For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  recomputed  differential  earnings 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  amount  which  would  be  the  differ- 
ential earnings  amount  for  such  taxable 
year  if  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (cH2) 
were  the  average  mutual  earnings  rate  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins. 

■■<4)  Special  rule  where  company  ceases 
to  be  mutual  life  insurance  company.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  381(c)(22).  if— 

■■'A)  a  life  insurance  company  is  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company  for  any  taxable 
year,  but 

■■(B)  such  life  insurance  company  is  not  a 
mutual  life  insurance  company  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

any  adjustment  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
by  reason  of  the  recomputed  differential 
earnings  amount  for  the  first  of  such  tax- 
able years  shall  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  first  of  such  taxable  years. 

■(g)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  Statement  gain  or  loss  from  oper- 
ations.—The  term  statement  gain  or  loss 
from  operations'  means  the  net  gain  or  loss 
from  operations  required  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  annual  statement— 

■■(A)  determined  with  regard  to  policy- 
holder dividends  (as  defined  in  section  808) 
but  without  regard  to  Federal  income  taxes. 

"(B)  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  re- 
serves rather  than  statutory  reserves,  and 

■■(C)  properly  adjusted  for  realized  capital 
gains  and  losses  and  other  relevant  items. 

■■(2)  Other  terms— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  terms  used  in 
this  section  shall  have  the  same  respective 
meanings  as  when  used  in  the  annual  state- 
ment. 

■  (3)  Determinations  based  on  amount  set 
forth  in  annual  statement.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  ir.  this  section  or  in  regula- 
tions, all  determinations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  set  forth  on  the  annual  state- 
ment. 

"(4)  Annual  statement.— The  term 
annual  statement'  means  the  annual  state- 
ment for  life  insurance  companies  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners. 

(5)  Reduction  in  equity  base  for  por- 
tion OF  equity  allocable  to  life  insurance 

BUSINESS  IN  NONCONTIGUOUS  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE COUNTRIES.— The  equity  base  of  any 
mutual  life  insurance  company  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  portion  of 
the  equity  base  attributable  to  the  life  in- 
surance business  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  tax  reserves  which  is  allocable  to 
life  insurance  contracts  issued  on  the  life  of 
residents  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  are  not  contiguous  to  the 
United  States,  and 

■■(B)  the  (denominator  of  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  tax  reserves  allocable  to  life 
insurance  contracts. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  fraction  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  exceeds  ''2„. 

"(h)  Treatment  of  Stock  Companies 
Owned  by  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compa 
nies  — 

'■(1)  Treatment  as  mutual  life  insurance 
companies    for    purposes    of    determining 


STOCK  EARNINGS  RATES  AND  MUTUAL  EARNINGS 

RATES.— Solely  for  purposes  of  subsections 
(d)  and  (e).  a  stock  life  insurance  company 
shall  be  treated  as  a  mutual  life  insurance 
company  if  stock  possessing— 

■■(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  of 
such  stock  life  insurance  company  entitled 
to  vote,  or 

■'(B)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  such  stock 
life  insurance  company. 

is  owned  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  directly  (or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)  by  1  or  more  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

■■(2)  Treatment  of  affiliated  croup 
which  includes  mutual  parent  and  stock 
SUBSIDIARY.— In  the  case  of  an  affiliated 
group  of  corporations  which  includes  a 
common  parent  which  is  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  and  one  or  more  stock  life  in- 
surance companies,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  average  equity  base  of  such 
common  parent  (and  the  statement  gain  or 
loss  from  operations)— 

(A)  stock  in  such  stock  life  insurance 
companies  held  by  such  common  parent 
(and  dividends  on  such  stock)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account,  and 

■■(B)  such  common  parent  and  such  stock 
life  insurance  companies  shall  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  one  mutual  life  insurance 
company. 

■■(3)   Adjustment   where   stock   company 

NOT    MEMBER     OF    AFFILIATED    CROUP.  — In     the 

case  of  any  stock  life  insurance  company 
which  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  but  is 
not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2),  under  regulations, 
proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the  av- 
erage equity  bases  (and  statement  gains  or 
losses  from  operations)  of  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies  owning  stock  in  such  com- 
pany as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(i)  Transitional  Rule  for  Certain  High 
Surplus  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
nies.— 

■'(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(3).  the  average  equity  base  of  a  high 
surplus  mutual  life  insurance  company  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  include  the  appli- 
cable percentage  of  the  excess  equity  base 
of  such  company  for  such  taxable  year. 

■•(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

■■(A)  Excess  equity  SASE.-The  term 
excess  equity  base^  means  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  excess  of— 

(1)  the  average  equity  base  of  the  compa-- 
ny  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■■(II)  the  amount  which  would  be  its  aver- 
age equity  base  if  its  equity  percentage 
equaled  130  percent  of  the  numerical  aver- 
age of  the  equity  percentages  for  all  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

■■(ii)  $50,000,000. 

■(B)  Applicable  percentage.— The  term 
applicable  percentage'  means  the  percent- 
age determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

For    taxable    years    be-    The   applicable  percent- 
ginning  in:  age  is: 

1984 100 

1985 80 

1986 60 

1987 40 

1988 20 

1989  or  thereafter 0. 

■■(C)  High  surplus  mutual  life  insurance 
COMPANY. -The  term  high  surplus  mutual 
life  insurance  company^  means  any  mutual 


life  insurance  company  if.  for  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  1984.  its  equity  percentage 
exceeded  130  percent  of  the  numerical  aver- 
age of  the  equity  percentages  for  all  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  for  such  taxable 
year. 

(D)  Equity  percentage.- The  term 
equity  percentage'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  mutual  life  insurance  company,  the  per- 
centage which— 

(i)  the  average  equity  base  of  such  com- 
pany (determined  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection)  for  a  taxable 
year  bears  to 

■■(ii)  the  average  of— 

■■(I)  the  assets  of  such  company  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  and 

■■(II)  the  assets  of  such  company  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
assets  of  a  company  shall  include  all  assets 
included  under  this  section  in  its  equity 
base. 

■•(3)  Determination  of  average  of  equity 
percentages  for  all  companies.— The  aver- 
age of  the  equity  percentages  for  all  mutual 
life  insurance  companies  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  such  average  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  using  the  most  recent  data 
available  as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year. 

•SEC.  mo.  OPKRATIONS  LOSS  DEIIKTIO.N. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of— 

■■(  1 )  the  operations  loss  carryovers  to  such 
year,  plus 

■(2)  the  operations  loss  carrybacks  to  such 
year. 

For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  oper- 
ations loss  deduction'  means  the  deduction 
allowed  by  this  subsection. 

■■(b)  Operations  Loss  Carrybacks  and 
Carryovers.— 

■'(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  car- 
ried.—The  loss  from  operations  for  any  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■loss  year'  i  shall  be— 

"(A)  an  operations  loss  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  loss 
year, 

■■(B)  an  operations  loss  carryover  to  each 
of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the  loss 
■year,  and 

■■(C)  if  the  life  insurance  company  is  a  new 
company  for  the  loss  year,  an  operations 
lo.ss  carryover  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
following  the  15  taxable  years  described  in 
subparagraph  (B). 

■'(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  car- 
ryovers.—The  entire  amount  of  the  loss 
from  operations  for  any  loss  year  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years 
to  which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such 
10.SS  may  be  carried.  The  portion  of  such  loss 
which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the  other 
taxable  years  shall  be  the  excess  (if  any)  of 
the  amount  of  such  loss  over  the  sum  of  the 
offsets  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  for 
each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  which 
such  loss  may  be  carried. 

■■(3)  Election  for  operations  loss  carry- 
backs.—In  the  case  of  a  loss  from  operations 
for  any  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  relinquish  the  entire  carryback  period  for 
such  loss.  Such  election  shall  be  made  by 
the  due  date  (including  extensions  of  time) 
for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  loss  from  operations  for  which  the  elec- 
tion is  to  be  in  effect,  and.  once  made  for 
any  taxable  year,  such  election  shall  be  ir- 
revocable for  that  taxable  year. 


"(c)  Computation  or  Loss  Prom  Oper- 
ations.—For  purposes  of  this  section- 

■•(1)  In  general.— The  term  loss  from  op- 
erations' means  the  excess  of  the  life  insur- 
ance deductions  for  any  taxable  year  over 
the  life  insurance  gross  income  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

■■(2)  Modifications.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)— 

■■(A)  the  operations  loss  deduction  shall 
not  be  allowed,  and 

•■(B)  the  deductions  allowed  by  sections 
243  (relating  to  dividends  received  by  corpo- 
rations). 244  (relating  to  dividends  received 
on  certain  preferred  stock  of  public  utili- 
ties), and  245  (relating  to  dividends  received 
from  certain  foreign  corporations)  shall  bfe 
computed  without  regard  to  section  246(b) 
as  modified  by  .section  805(a)(4). 
■■<d)  Offset  Defined.— 
"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bK2).  the  term  offset'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  increase  in  the  operations  loss  de- 
duction for  the  taxable  year  which  reduces 
the  life  insurance  company  taxable  income 
(computed  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  804)  for  such  year  to  zero. 
■(2)  Operations  loss  deduction.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  operations 
loss  deduction  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  the  loss  from 
operations  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  tax- 
able year  thereafter. 

■■(e)  New  Company  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  a  life  insurance  company 
is  a  new  company  for  any  taxable  year  only 
if  such  taxable  year  begins  not  more  than  5 
years  after  the  first  day  on  which  it  (or  any 
predecessor,  if  section  381(c)(22)  applies) 
was  authorized  to  do  business  as  an  insur- 
ance company. 

■■(f)  Application  of  Subtitles  A  and  F  in 
Respect  of  Operation  Losses —Except  as 
provided  in  section  805(b)(5),  subtitles  A 
and  F  shall  apply  in  respect  of  operation 
loss  carrybacks,  operation  loss  carryovers, 
and  the  operations  loss  deduction  under  this 
part,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  subtitles  apply  in  respect  of 
net  operating  loss  carrybacks,  net  operating 
loss  carryovers,  and  the  net  operating  loss 
deduction. 

■■(g)  Transitional  Rule.— For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  812  (as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Tax  Act  of  1984),  this  section  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  such  section  812. 

"Subpart  D — Arcountinfc.  Allocation,  and  Foreign 

Provisions 
"Sec.  811.  Accounting  provisions. 
"Sec.  812.  Definition    of    company's    share 

and  policyholders'  share. 
"Sec.  813.  Foreign  life  insurance  companies. 
"Sec.  814.  Contiguous  country  branches  of 
domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
nies. 
"Sec.  815.  Distributions      to      shareholders 
I  from     pre- 1984     policyholders 

I  surplus  account. 

"SEr.  Kll    A(COl  NTlNt;  PROVISIONS. 

■•(a)  Method  of  Accounting.— All  compu- 
tations entering  into  the  determination  of 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  part  shall  be 
made— 

•  (1)  under  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing, or 

"(2)  to  the  extent  permitted  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  under  a 
combination  of  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting with  any  other  method  permitted 
by  this  chapter  (other  than  the  cash  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  method). 


To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  part,  all  such  computations  shall  be 
made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
manner  required  for  purposes  of  the  annual 
statement  approved  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

■■(b)   Amortization   of   Premium   and   Ac- 
crual OF  Discount.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  appropriate  items  of 
income,  deductions,  and  adjustments  under 
this  part  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  ap- 
propriate amortization  of  premium  and  the 
appropriate  accrual  of  discount  attributable 
to  the  taxable  year  on  bonds,  notes,  deben- 
tures, or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
held  by  a  life  insurance  company.  Such  am- 
ortization and  accrual  shall  be  determined— 
■(A)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  is  reasonable,  and 

■■(B)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
•■(2)  Special  rules.— 

■•(A)  Amortization  of  bond  premium.— In 
the  case  of  any  bond  (as  defined  in  section 
171(d)),  the  amount  of  bond  premium,  and 
the  amortizable  bond  premium  for  the  tax- 
able year,  shall  be  determined  under  section 
171(b)  as  if  the  election  set  forth  in  section 
171(c)  had  been  made. 

■■(B)  Convertible  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness.—In  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  premi- 
um on  a  convertible  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness include  any  amount  attributable  to  the 
conversion  features  of  the  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness. 

■■(3)  Exception.— No  accrual  of  discount 
shall  be  required  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
any  bond  (as  defined  in  section  171(d)). 
except  in  the  case  of  discount  which  is— 

•■(A)  interest  to  which  section  103  applies, 
or 

"(B)  original  issue  discount  (as  defined  in 
section  1232(b)). 

■•(c)  No  Double  Counting.— Nothing  in 
this  part  shall  permit— 

■(1)  a  reserve  to  be  established  for  any 
item  unless  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
and  other  consideration  attributable  to  such 
item  are  required  to  be  included  in  life  in- 
surance gross  income, 

■■(2)  the  same  item  to  be  counted  more 
than  once  for  reserve  purpo,ses.  or 

(3)  any  item  to  be  deducted  (either  di- 
rectly or  as  an  increase  in  reserves)  more 
than  once. 

■■(d)  Allocation  in  Case  of  Reinsurance 
Agreement  Involving  Tax  Avoidance  or 
Evasion.— In  the  case  of  2  or  more  related 
persons  (within  the  meaning  of  section  482) 
who  are  parties  to  a  reinsurance  agreement 
(or  where  one  of  the  parties  to  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  is,  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract covered  by  the  agreement,  in  effect  an 
agent  of,  or  conduit  for,  another  party  to 
such  agreement),  the  Secretary  may— 

■■(1)  allocate  between  or  among  such  per- 
sons income  (whether  investment  income, 
premium,  or  otherwise),  deductions,  assets, 
reserves,  credits,  and  other  items  related  to 
such  agreement,  or 

■■(2)  recharacterize  any  such  items, 
if  he  determines  that  such  allocation  or  re- 
characterization is  necessary  to  reflect  the 
proper  source  and  character  of  the  taxable 
income  (or  any  item  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  relating  to  such  taxable  income)  of  each 
such  person. 

•■(c)  Method  of  Computing  Reserves  on 
Contract  Where  Interest  Is  Guaranteed 
Beyond  End  of  Taxable  Year.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part  (other  than  section  816). 
amounts  in  the  nature  of  interest  to  be  paid 


or  credited  under  any  contract  for  any 
period  which  is  computed  at  a  rate  which  — 

••(1)  exceeds  the  prevailing  State  assumed 
interest  rate  for  the  contract  for  such 
period,  and 

•(2)  is  guaranteed  beyond  the  end  of  the  ' 
taxable    year   on    which    the    reserves    are 
being  computed. 

shall  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  reserves  with  respect  to  such  contract  as 
if  such  interest  were  guaranteed  only  up  to 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

■■(f)  Short  Taxable  Years.-H  any  return 
of  a  corporation  made  under  this  part  is  for 
a  period  of  less  than  the  entire  calendar 
year  (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  short 
period'),  then  section  443  shall  not  apply  in 
respect  to  such  period,  but  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  shall  be  deter- 
mined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  annual  basis  by  a  ratable 
daily  projection  of  the  appropriate  figures 
for  the  short  period. 

■SEC.  812.  DEHMTION  OK  ( OMI'ANVS  SHAKE  AND 
I'Ol.KVHOI.DKKS  SHARE 

■■(a)  General  Rule.— 

■•(1)  Company's  share.— For  purposes  of 
section  805(a)(4).  the  term  company's 
share'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing— 

■■(A)  the  company's  share  of  the  net  in- 
vestment income  for  the  taxable  year,  by 

■■(B)  the  net  investment  income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Policyholders'  share.— |For  purposes 
of  section  807.  the  term  policyholders' 
share'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year,  the  excess  of  100  percent  over  the  per- 
centage determined  under  paragraph  (1). 

■■(b)  Company's  Share  of  Net  Investment 
Income— For  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
company's  share  of  net  investment  income 
is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

■■(1)  the  net  investment  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  over 

■■(2)  the  sum  of— 

■■(A)  the  deduction  for  policyholders'  divi- 
dends determined  under  sections  808  and 
809  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

■■(B)  all  amounts  in  the  nature  of  interest 
paid  or  credited  to  customers  pursuant  to 
insurance  or  annuity  contracts. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(B).  the  term 
insurance  or  annuity  contract'  shall  include 
any  pension  plan  contract. 

■■(c)  Net  Investment  Income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  net  invest- 
ment income^  means  the  excess  of— 

•■(1)  gross  investment  income,  over 

"(2)  investment  expenses. 

••(d)  Gross  Investment  Income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  gross  invest- 
ment income'  means  the  sum  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(1)  Interest,  etc— The  gross  amount  of 

income  from— 

■■(A)  interest  (including  tax-exempt  inter- 
est), dividends,  rents,  and  royalties, 

•■(B)  the  entering  into  of  any  lease,  mort- 
gage, or  other  instrument  or  agreement 
from  which  the  life  insurance  company  de- 
rives interest,  rents,  or  royalties,  and 

••(C)  the  alteration  or  termination  of  any 
instrument  or  agreement  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

•■(2)  Short-term  capital  gain.— The 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  net  short- 
term  capital  gain  exceeds  the  net  long-term 
capital  loss. 

•(3)  Trade  or  business  income.— The 
gross  income  from  any  trade  or  business 
(other  than  an  insurance  business)  carried 
on  by  the  life  insurance  company,  or  by  a 
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partnership  of  which  the  life  insurance 
company  is  a  partner.  In  computing  gross 
income  under  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  item  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in  com- 
puting gross  investment  income  under  this 
subsection,  there  shall  be  excluded  any  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
and  any  gain  considered  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset. 

■■(e)  Investment  Expenses.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  investment  ex- 
penses' means  the  sum  of— 

■■(1)  the  deductions  allowable  which  are 
directly  connected  with  the  production  of 
investment  income  (other  than  the  deduc- 
tions under  .sections  243.  244.  and  245).  and 

■■(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  life  insurance  company  for  the 
taxable  year  multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

■■(A)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  gross 
investment  income  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

■■(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  life  insurance  company 
for  the  taxable  year. 

■■(f)  Dividends  From  Cert.mn  Subsidiar- 
ies Not  Included  in  Gross  Investment 
Income.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the 
term  gross  investment  income"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  dividend  received  by  the  life  in- 
surance company  which  is  a  100-percent  div- 
idend (as  defined  inr section  805(a)(4)(C)). 
Such  term  also  sh^l  not  include  any  divi- 
dend described  in  section  804(a)(4)(D)  (re- 
lating to  certain  dividends  in  the  case  of  for- 
eign corporations). 

■■(gi  No  Double  Counting.— Under  regula- 
tions, proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
the  application  of  this  section  to  prevent  an 
item  from  being  counted  more  than  once. 
••SK( .  Mi.i.  f()rfj(;n  life  issi  rwck  f(»ii'.AMi-:.>*. 

■  (a)  Adjustment  Where  Surplus  Held  in 
THE  United  States  Is  Less  Than  Specified 
Minimum.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign company  taxable  under  this  part,  if— 

"(A)  the  required  surplus  determined 
under  paragraph  (2).  exceeds 

■(B)  the  surplus  held  in  the  United  States. 

then  its  income  effectively  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  an  insurance  business  within 
the  United  States  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  such 
excess  by  such  company's  current  invest- 
ment yield. 

■■(2)  Required  surplus.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  required  sur- 
plus' means  the  amount  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  taxpayer's  total  insurance  li- 
abilities on  United  States  business  by  a  per- 
centage for  the  taxable  year  determined  and 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  Determination  of  percentage.— The 
percentage  determined  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  based  on  such  data  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic life  insurance  companies  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers representative.  Such  percentage  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  the  numer- 
ator of  which  is  the  excess  of  the  assets  over 
the  total  insurance  liabilities,  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  total  insurance  li- 
abilities. 

"(3)  Current  investment  yield.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'current  in- 
vestment yield'  means  the  percent  obtained 
by  dividing— 

"(i)  the  net  investment  income  on  assets 
held  in  the  United  States,  by 


"(ii)  the  mean  of  the  assets  held  in  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year. 

■(B)    Determinations    based    on    amount 

SET      FORTH      IN      THE      ANNUAL      STATEMENT.— 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations, 
determinations  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  set  forth  on  the  annual  state- 
ment approved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners, 

■(4)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  — 

"(A)  Surplus  held  in  the  united  states.— 
The  surplus  held  in  the  United  States  is  the 
excess  of  the  assets  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 806(b)(3)(C))  held  in  the  United  States 
over  the  total  insurance  liabilities  on  United 
States  business. 

■■(B)  Total  insurance  liabilities.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  total 
insurance  liabilities'  means  the  sum  of  the 
total  reserves  (as  defined  in  section  816(c)) 
plus  (to  the  extent  not  included  in  total  re- 
serves) the  items  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(3),  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  of  section  807(c). 

■•(5)  Reduction  of  section  asi  taxes.— In 
the  case  of  any  foreign  company  taxable 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  determined— 

■■(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  subject 
to  taxes  under  section  881  if  the  amount 
taxable  under  such  .section  were  determined 
without  regard  to  sections  103  and  894,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  provided 
by  paragraph  (1). 

The  tax  under  section  881  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  proportion  of  such  tax  as 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) 
is  of  the  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  but  such  reduction  in  taxes  shall 
not  exceed  the  increase  in  taxes  under  this 
part  by  reason  of  the  increase  provided  by 
paragraph  (1). 

■■(b)  Adjustment  to  Limitation  on  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Policyholder  Dividends  in  the 
Case  of  Foreign  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies.— For  purposes  of  section  809. 
the  equity  base  of  any  foreign  mutual  life 
insurance  company  as  of  the  close  of  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  excess  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  taxable  year. 

■■(c)  Cross  Reference.— 

"Kor  taxation  iif  foreign  corporations  carrvinK 
on  life  insurance  business  within  the  I'niled 
States,  see  serlion  H12. 

•SKC.  sii.  (oNTitaois  (ointr^   hk.xnc  hk.s  of 

IMIMKSTK     I. IKK    INSI  KAN(  K   tllMI'A 
NIKS 

■■(a)  Exclusion  of  Items.— In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  mutual  insurance  company 
which— 

■'(1)  is  a  life  insurance  company, 

"(2)  has  a  contiguous  country  life  insur- 
ance branch,  and 

■■(3)  makes  the  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (g)  with  respect  to  such  branch, 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  each  item  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  the  items  separate- 
ly accounted  for  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c). 

■■(b)  Contiguous  Country  Life  Insurance 
Branch.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  contiguous  country  life  insurance 
branch'  means  a  branch  which— 

■(1)  i-ssues  insurance  contracts  insuring 
risks  in  connection  with  the  lives  or  health 
of  residents  of  a  country  which  is  corytigu- 
ous  to  the  United  States. 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
such  contiguous  country,  and 


■■(3)  would  constitute  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company  if  such  branch  were  a  sepa- 
rate domestic  insurance  company. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  ■in- 
surance contract'  means  any  life,  health,  ac- 
cident, or  annuity  contract  or  reinsurance 
contract  or  any  contract  relating  thereto. 

■■(c)  Separate  Accounting  Required.— Any 
taxpayer  which  makes  the  election  provided 
by  subsection  (g)  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain a  separate  account  for  the  various 
income,  exclusion,  deduction,  asset,  reserve, 
liability,  and  surplus  items  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  contracts  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  Such  separate  accounting  shall  be 
made— 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  clearly  reflects  income  derived 
from,  and  the  other  items  attributable  to, 
the  contracts  described  in  subsection  (b), 
and 

"(2)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(d)  Recognition  of  Gain  on  Assets  in 
Branch  Account.— If  the  aggregate  fair 
market  value  of  all  the  invested  assets  and 
tangible  property  which  are  separately  ac- 
counted for  by  the  domestic  life  insurance 
company  in  the  branch  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  lo  exceeds  the  ag- 
gregate adjusted  basis  of  such  assets  for 
purposes  of  determining  gain,  then  the  do- 
mestic life  insurance  company  shall  be 
treated  as  having  sold  all  such  a-ssets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
the  election  is  in  effect  at  their  fair  market 
value  on  such  first  day.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  the  net 
gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  domestic  life 
insurance  company  on  the  deemed  sale  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(e)  Transactions  Between  Contiguous 
Country  Branch  and  Domestic  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.— 

■■(1)  Reimbursement  for  home  office 
services,  etc.— Any  payment,  transfer,  reim- 
bursement, credit,  or  allowance  which  is 
made  from  a  separate  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  to  one  or  more 
other  accounts  of  a  domestic  life  insurance 
company  as  reimbursement  for  costs  in- 
curred for  or  with  respect  to  the  insurance 
(or  reinsurance)  of  risks  accounted  for  in 
such  separate  account  shall  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  pay- 
ment, transfer,  reimbursement,  credit,  or  al- 
lowance had  been  received  from  a  .separate 
person. 

"(2)  Repatriation  of  income.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  any  amount  directly  or 
indirectly  transferred  or  credited  from  a 
branch  account  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  to  one  or  more  other  accounts  of 
such  company  shall,  unless  such  transfer  or 
credit  is  a  reimbursement  to  which  para- 
graph ( 1 )  applies,  be  added  to  the  income  of 
the  domestic  life  insurance  company. 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  addition  provided 
by  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  contiguous  country  life 
insurance  branch  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  tenta- 
tive LICTI  of  the  domestic  life  insurance 
company  for  the  taxable  year  and  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  resulting  solely  from  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  branch,  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  additions  to  tentative 
LICTI  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  with 


respect  to  such  contiguous  country  branch 
for  all  prior  taxable  years. 

"(C)  Transitional  rule  —For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  a  prior  tax- 
able year  beginning  before  January  1.  1984. 
the  term  tentative  LICTI'  means  life  insur- 
ance company  taxable  income  determined 
under  this  part  (as  in  effect  for  such  year) 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 
■■(f>  Other  Rules.— 
"(1)  Treatment  of  foreign  taxes.— 
"(A)  In  general.— No  income,  war  profits, 
or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to 
any  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  which  is  attributable  to 
income  excluded  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sub- 
part A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit)  or  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction. 

■■(B)  Treatment  of  repatriated 
amounts.— For  purposes  of  .sections  78  and 
902.  where  any  amount  is  added  to  the  life 
insurance  company  taxable  income  of  the 
domestic  life  insurance  company  by  reason 
of  subsection  (e)(2).  the  contiguous  country 
life  insurance  branch  shall  be  treated  as  a 
foreign  corporation.  Any  amount  .so  added 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  paid  by  a  for- 
eign corporation,  and  the  taxes  paid  to  any 
foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  such  branch. 

■■(2)  United  states  source  income  alloca- 
ble TO  contiguous  country  branch.— For 
purposes  of  sections  881.  882.  and  1442.  each 
contiguous  country  life  insurance  branch 
shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation. 
Such  sections  shall  be  applied  lo  each  such 
branch  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  sec- 
lions  contained  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  and  the  contigu- 
ous country  are  parlies,  to  the  .same  extent 
such  provisions  would  apply  if  such  branch 
were  incorporated  in  such  contiguous  coun- 
try. 

■'(g)  Election.— A  taxpayer  may  make  the 
election  provided  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  contiguous  country  for  any  tax- 
able year.  An  election  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  taxable  year  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  all  subsequent  taxable  years, 
except  that  it  may  be  revoked  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary.  The  election  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  the  taxable  year  (including 
extensions  thereof)  with  respect  lo  which 
such  election  is  made,  and  such  election  and 
any  approved  revocation  thereof  shall  be 
made  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■■(h)  Special  Rule  for  Domestic  Stock 
Life  Insurance  Companies.— At  the  election 
of  a  domestic  stock  life  insurance  company 
which  has  a  contiguous  country  life  insur- 
ance branch  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(without  regard  to  the  mutual  requirement 
in  subsection  (b)(3)),  the  assets  of  such 
branch  may  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
contiguous  country  without  the  application 
of  section  367  or  1491.  Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  the  stock  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion as  if  such  domestic  company  were  a 
mutual  company  and  as  if  the  stock  were  an 
item  described  in  subsection  (c).  Subsection 
(e)(2)  shall  apply  to  amounts  transferred  or 
credited  to  such  domestic  company  as  if 
such  domestic  company  and  such  foreign 
corporation  constituted  one  domestic 
mutual  life  insurance  company.  The  insur- 
ance contracts  which  may  be  transferred 
pursuant   lo   this  subsection   shall   include 


only  those  which  are  similar  to  the  types  of 
insurance  contracts  issued  by  a  mutual  life 
insurance  company.  Notwithstanding  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  if  the  ag- 
gregate fair  market  value  of  the  invested 
assets  and  tangible  property  which  are  sepa- 
rately accounted  for  by  the  domestic  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  branch  account  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  such 
assets  for  purposes  of  determining  gain,  the 
domestic  life  insurance  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  sold  all  such  assets  on  the 
first  day  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
election  under  this  subsection  applies  and 
the  net  gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  do- 
mestic life  insurance  company  on  the 
deemed  sale,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion of  such  net  gain  which  equals  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  fair  market 
value  of  such  assets  which  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  of  the  aggre- 
gate fair  market  value  of  all  such  a.ssels. 

•SKC.  Kl.'i.  DISTKIKITIONS  TO  SHARKHOI.DKRS 
FROM  l'RK-19H)  POI.ICYIIOI.DKRS  SI  R- 
I'l.l  S  ACfOI  NT. 

■•(a)  General  Rule— The  life  insurance 
company  taxable  income  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  801(b))  for  any  taxable  year 
of  any  stock  life  insurance  company  which 
has  an  existing  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count shall  be  increased  by  any  direct  or  in- 
direct distribution  lo  shareholders  from 
such  account.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  life  insurance  company  lax- 
able  income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
801(b))  shall  be  treated  as  not  less  than 
zero. 

■■(b)  Ordering  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  distribution  lo  shareholders 
shall  be  treated  as  made— 

■■(1)  first  out  of  the  shareholders  surplus 
account,  to  the  extent  thereof, 

■■(2)  then  out  of  the  policyholders  surplus 
account,  to  the  extent  thereof,  and 

■■(3)  finally,  out  of  other  accounts. 

"(c)  Shareholders  Surplus  Account.— 

■(1)  In  general.— Each  slock  life  insurance 
company  which  has  an  existing  policyhold- 
ers surplus  account  shall  continue  its  share- 
holders surplus  account  for  purposes  of  this 
pari. 

■(2)  Additions  to  account —The  amount 
added  to  the  shareholders  surplus  account 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983.  shall  be  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  life  insurance  company's  taxable 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section). 

■■(ii)  the  special  deductions  provided  by 
section  806.  and 

■■(iii)  the  deductions  for  dividends  received 
provided  by  sections  243.  244.  and  245  (as 
modifii^d  by  .section  805(a)(4))  and  the 
amount  of  interest  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  103.  over 

■■(B)  the  taxes  impo.sed  for  the  taxable 
year  by  .section  801  (determined  without 
regard  lo  this  section). 

■■(3)  Subtractions  from  account.— There 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  shareholders 
surplus  account  for  any  taxablrf  year  the 
amount  which  is  treated  under  this  section 
a-s  distributed  out  of  such  account. 

■■(d)  Policyholders  Surplus  Account.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Each  slock  life  insurance 
company  which  has  an  existing  policyhold- 
ers surplus  account  shall  continue  such  ac- 
count. 

■(2)  No  additions  to  account.— No 
amount  shall  be  added  to  the  policyholders 
surplus  account  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1983. 

•■(3)  Subtractions  from  account.— There 
shall  be  subtracted  from  the  policyholders 


surplus  account   for  any  taxable   year  an 
amount  equal  to  ihe  sum  of— 

■■(A)  the  amount  which  (without  regard  lo 
subparagraph  (B))  is  treated  under  this  sec- 
lion  as  distributed  out  of  the  policyholders 
surplus  account,  and 

■•(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  lax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  801  is 
increased  by  reason  of  this  section. 

■■(e)  Existing  Policyholders  Surplus  Ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  existing  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count' means  any  policyholders  surplus  ac- 
count which  has  a  balance  as  of  the  close  of 
December  31.  1983. 

■■(f)  Other  Rules  Applicable  to  Policy- 
holders Surplus  Account  Continued.— 
Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section 
815  (and  of  sections  6501(c)(6).  6501(k), 
6511(d)(6).  6601(d)(3).  and  6611(f)(4))  as  in 
effect  before  the  enactment  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Tax  Act  of  1984  are  hereby  made 
applicable  in  respect  of  any  policyholders 
surplus  account  for  which  there  was  a  bal- 
ance as  of  December  31.  1983. 

"Subpart  K — Definitifms  and  Special  Rules 

•'Sec.  816.  Life  insurance  company  defined. 
•'Sec.  817.  Treatment  of  variable  contracts. 
•Sec.  818.  Other    definitions    and    special 
rules. 

•SM.  M<i  I. IKK  INSI  RAN(K((»>1I*ANV  DKKINKI). 

••(a)  Life  Insurance  Company  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  life 
insurance  company'  means  an  insurance 
company  which  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  issuing  life  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts (either  separately  or  combined  with 
accident  and  health  insurance),  or  noncan- 
cellable  contracts  of  health  and  accident  in- 
surance, if— 

■(1)  its  life  insurance  reserves  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)).  plus 

■■(2)  unearned  premiums,  and  unpaid 
losses  (whether  or  not  ascertained),  on  non- 
cancellable  life,  accident,  or  health  policies 
not  included  in  life  insurance  reserves, 
comprise  more  than  50  percent  of  its  total 
reserves  (as  defined  in  subsection  (O).  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  insurance  company'  means  any  com- 
pany more  than  half  of  the  business  of 
which  during  the  taxable  year  is  the  issuing 
of  insurance  or  annuity  contracts  or  the  re- 
insuring of  risks  underwritten  by  insurance 
companies. 

"(b)  Life  Insurance  Reserves  Defined.— 

"(l)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
pari,  the  term  life  insurance  reserves" 
means  amounts— 

■■(A)  which  are  computed  or  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  recognized  mortality  or  morbidi- 
ty tables  and  assumed  rales  of  interest,  and 

•(B)  which  are  sel  aside  to  mature  or  liq- 
uidate, either  by  payment  or  reinsurance, 
future  unaccrue(j  claims  arising  from  life  in- 
surance, annuity,  and  noncancellable  acci- 
dent and  health  insurance  contracts  (includ- 
ing life  insurance  or  annuity  contracts  com- 
bined with  noncancellable  accident  and 
health  insurance)  involving,  at  the  time 
with  respect  lo  which  the  reserve  is  comput- 
ed, life,  accident,  or  health  contingencies. 

••(2)  Reserves  must  be  required  by  law.— 
Except— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  policies  covering  life, 
accident,  and  healtn  insurance  combined  in 
one  policy  issued  on  the  weekly  premium 
payment  plan,  continuing  for  life  and  not 
subject  to  cancellation,  and 

■■(B)  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
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in  addition  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1).  life  insurance  reserves  must 
be  required  by  law. 

"(3)  Assessment  companies.— In  the  case 
of  an  Eissessment  life  insurance  company  or 
association,  the  term  life  insurance  re- 
serves' includes— 

"(A)  sums  actually  deposited  by  such  com- 
pany or  association  with  State  officers  pur- 
suant to  law  as  guaranty  or  reserve  funds, 
and 

■IB)  any  funds  maintained,  under  the 
charter  or  articles  of  incorporation  or  asso- 
ciation (or  bylaws  approved  by  a  State  in- 
surance commissioner)  of  such  company  or 
association,  exclusively  for  the  payment  of 
claims  arising  under  certificates  of  member- 
ship or  policies  issued  on  the  assessment 
plan  and  not  subject  to  any  other  use. 

"(4)  Deficiency  reserves  excluded.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  life  insurance 
reserves'  does  not  include  deficiency  re- 
senes. 

"(B)  Deficiency  reserve  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(c).  the  deficiency  reserve  for  any  contract 
is  that  portion  of  the  reserve  for  such  con- 
tract equal  to  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which— 

•■(i)  the  present  value  of  the  future  net 
premiums  required  for  such  contract,  ex- 
ceeds 

•■(ii)  the  present  value  of  the  future  actual 
premiums  and  consideration  charged  for 
such  contract. 

••<5)  Amount  of  reserves.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  subsection  (a),  and  sub- 
section (c).  the  amount  of  any  reserve  (or 
portion  thereof)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  the  mean  of  such  reserve  (or  portion 
thereof)  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Total  Reserves  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  total  re- 
serves' means— 

"(1)  life  insurance  reserves. 

"(2)  unearned  premiums,  and  unpaid 
losses  (whether  or  not  ascertained),  not  in- 
cluded in  life  insurance  reserves,  and 

"(3)  all  other  insurance  reserves  required 
by  law. 

The  term  total  reserves'  does  not  include 
deficiency  reserves  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (b)(4)). 

■■(d)  Adjustments  in  Reserves  for  Policy 
Loans.— For  purposes  only  of  determining 
under  subsection  (a)  whether  or  not  an  in- 
surance company  is  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny, the  life  insurance  reserves,  and  the  total 
reserves,  shall  each  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  aggre- 
gates, at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tax- 
able year,  of  the  policy  loans  outstanding 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  which  life  in- 
surance reserves  are  maintained. 

"(e)  Guaranteed  Renewable  Contracts.— 
For  purposes  of  this  part,  guaranteed  re- 
newable life,  accident,  and  health  insurance 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  non- 
cancellable  life,  accident,  and  health  insur- 
ance. 

"(f)  Amounts  Not  Involving  Life.  Acci- 
dent. OR  Health  Contingencies.- For  pur- 
poses only  of  determining  under  subsection 
(a)  whether  or  not  an  insurance  company  is 
a  life  insurance  company,  amounts  set  aside 
and  held  at  interest  to  satisfy  obligations 
under  contracts  which  do  not  contain  per- 
manent guarantees  with  respect  to  life,  acci- 
dent, or  health  contingencies  shall  not  be 
included  in  life  insurance  reserves  or  in 
total  reserves. 

■(g)  Burial  and  Funeral  Benefit  Insur- 
ance Companies.— A  burial  or  funeral  bene- 


fit insurance  company  engaged  directly  in 
the  manufacture  of  funeral  supplies  or  the 
performance  of  funeral  .services  shall  not  be 
taxable  under  this  part  but  shall  be  taxable 
under  section  821  or  section  831. 

■SEC  KIT  trkatmknt ok  variable  contracts. 

"(a)  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Re- 
serves.—For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  807.  the  sum  of  the  items  de- 
.scribed  in  section  807(c)  taken  into  account 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  variable  contract  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
adjusted— 

"(1)  by  subtracting  therefrom  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  added 
from  time  to  time  (for  the  taxable  year)  to 
the  reserves  separately  accounted  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  by  reason  of 
appreciation  in  value  of  assets  (whether  or 
not  the  assets  have  been  disposed  of),  and 

"(2)  by  adding  thereto  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  subtracted  from 
time  to  time  (for  the  taxable  year)  from 
such  reserves  by  reason  of  depreciation  in 
value  of  assets  (whether  or  not  the  assets 
have  been  disposed  of). 

The  deduction  allowable  for  items  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6)  of  section  805(a) 
with  respect  to  variable  contracts  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  items  is  increased  for  the  taxable  year 
by  appreciation  (or  increased  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  such  items  is  decreased 
for  the  taxable  year  by  depreciation)  not  re- 
flected in  adjustments  under  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(b)  Separate  Accounting— For  purposes 
of  this  part  (other  than  section  809).  a  life 
insurance  company  which  issues  variable 
contracts  shall  separately  account  for  the 
various  income,  exclusion,  deduction,  asset, 
reserve,  and  other  liability  items  properly 
attributable  to  such  variable  contracts.  For 
such  items  as  are  not  accounted  for  directly, 
separate  accounting  shall  be  made— 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  the  method  regu- 
larly employed  by  such  company,  if  such 
method  is  reasonable,  and 

■■(2)  in  all  other  cases,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Variable  Contract  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  variable 
contract'  means  a  contract— 

"(1)  which  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
all  or  part  of  the  amounts  received  under 
the  contract  to  an  account  which,  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  regulation,  is  segregated 
from  the  general  asset  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany, 

"(2)  which- 

"(A)  provides  for  the  payment  of  annu- 
ities, or 

"(B)  is  a  life  insurance  contract,  and 

"(3)  under  which— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  annuity  contract, 
the  amounts  paid  in.  or  the  amount  paid 
out,  reflect  the  investment  return  and  the 
market  value  of  the  segregated  asset  ac- 
count, or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  life  insurance  con- 
tract, the  amount  of  the  death  benefit  (or 
the  period  of  coverage)  is  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  investment  return  and  the 
market  value  of  the  segregated  asset  ac- 
count. 

If  a  contract  ceases  to  reflect  current  invest- 
ment return  and  current  market  value,  such 
contract  shall  not  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  after 
such  cessation. 

"(d)  Special  Rules  for  Pension  Plan 
Contracts.— 


■■(1)  Treatment  as  paying  annuity.— A 
pension  plan  contract  which  is  not  a  life,  ac- 
cident, or  health,  property,  casualty,  or  li- 
ability insurance  contract  shall  be  treated  as 
a  contract  which  provides  for  the  payment 
of  annuities  for  purposes  of  subsection  (c>. 

"(2)  Basis  of  assets  held  for  pension 
PLAN  contract— In  the  case  of  pension  plan 
contracts  which  are  variable  contracts,  the 
basis  of  each  asset  in  a  segregated  asset  ac- 
count shall  (in  addition  to  all  other  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  be— 

"(A)  increased  by  the  amount  of  any  ap- 
preciation in  value,  and 

"(B)  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any  de- 
preciation in  value. 

to  the  extent  that  such  appreciation  and  de- 
preciation are  from  time  to  time  reflected  in 
the  increases  and  decreases  in  reserves  or 
other  items  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  contracts. 

"(e)  Other  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Life  insurance  reserves.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  section  816, 
the  reflection  of  the  investment  return  and 
the  market  value  of  the  segregated  asset  ac- 
count shall  be  considered  an  assumed  rate 
of  interest. 

"(2)  Additional  separate  computations.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  additional  separate  computations 
shall  be  made,  with  respect  to  the  itenrw  sep- 
arately accounted  for  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b).  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  this 
part. 

"(f)  Variable  Annuity  Contracts  Treat- 
ed as  Annuity  Contracts.— For  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  term  "annuity  contract'  in- 
cludes a  contract  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  variable  annuity  computed  on 
the  basis  of— 

■■(1)  recognized  mortality  tables,  and 

""i2)(A)  the  investment  experience  of  a 
segregated  asset  account,  or 

"(B)  the  company-wide  investment  experi- 
ence of  the  company. 

Paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
company  which  issues  contracts  which  are 
not  variable  contracts. 

•SEt       KIH.     OTHER     IIEFIMTIONS     AM)     SHE(  lAI. 
RII.ES 

"(a)  Pension  Plan  Contracts.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  "pension  plan 
contract"  means  any  contract— 

"(1)  entered  into  with  trusts  which  (as  of 
the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into) 
were  deemed  to  be  trusts  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a).  (or  trusts  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  prior  revenue  laws): 

(2)  entered  into  under  plans  which  (as  of 
the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into) 
were  deemed  to  be  plans  described  in  section 
403(a).  or  plans  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  section 
165(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939: 

"(3)  provided  for  employees  of  the  life  in- 
surance company  under  a  plan  which,  for 
the  taxable  year,  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  i3).  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7),  (8),  (11). 
(12),  (13).  (14).  (15),  (16).  (19).  (20).  and  (22) 
of  section  401(a): 

"(4)  purchased  to  provide  retirement  an- 
nuities for  its  employees  by  an  organization 
which  (as  of  the  time  the  contracts  were 
purchased)  was  an  organization  described  in 
.section  501(c)(3)  which  was  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  (or  was  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  section  101(6) 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
laws),  or  purchased  to  provide  retirement 
annuities  for  employees  described  in  section 
403(b)(l)(A)(ii)  by  an  employer  which  is  a 
Slate,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing; 

"(5)  entered  into  with  trusts  which  (at  the 
time  the  contracts  were  entered  into)  were 
individual  retirement  accounts  described  in 
section  408(a)  or  under  contracts  entered 
into  with  individual  retirement  annuities  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b):  or 
"(6)  purchased  by— 

"(A)  a  governmental  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(d)).  or 

"(B)  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  foregoing,  for  use 
in  satisfying  an  obligation  of  such  govern- 
ment, political  subdivision,  or  agency  or  in- 
strumentality to  provide  a  benefit  under  a 
plan  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(b)  Treatment  of  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses,  Etc— In  the  case  of  a  life  insurance 
company— 

"(1)  in  applying  .section  1231(a).  the  term 
■property  used  in  the  trade  or  business"  shall 
be  treated  as  including  only— 

"(A)  property  used  in  carrying  on  an  in- 
surance business,  of  a  character  which  is 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
provided  in  section  167.  held  for  more  than 
1  year,  and  real  property  used  in  carrying 
on  an  insurance  business,  held  for  more 
than  1  year,  which  is  not  described  in  sec- 
tion 1231(b)(l)<A),  (B).  or  (C),  and 

"(B)  property  de.scribed  in  section 
1231(b)(2).  and 

■•(2)  in  applying  section  1221(2).  the  refer- 
ence to  properly  used  in  trade  or  business 
shall  be  treated  as  including  only  properly 
used  in  carrying  on  an  insurance  business. 

""(c)  Gain  on  Property  Held  on  December 
31,  1958  and  Certain  Substituted  Property 
Acquired  After  1958 — 

■■(1)  Property  held  on  December  3i, 
1958.— In  the  CEUse  of  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  on  December  31,  1958,  if— 

"•(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty on  such  dale  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis 
for  determining  gain  as  of  such  date,  and 

"•(B)  the  taxpayer  has  been  a  life  insur- 
ance company  at  all  times  on  and  after  De- 
cember 31,  1958. 

the  gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  property  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
(not  less  than  zero)  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  gain  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  exceeds  the  difference 
between  the  fair  market  value  on  December 
31.  1958.  and  the  adjusted  basis  for  deter- 
mining gain  as  of  such  date. 

"(2)  Certain  property  acquired  after  De- 
cember 31.  1958.— In  the  case  of  property  ac- 
quired after  December  31.  1958.  and  having 
a  substituted  basis  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1016(b))— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  such 
property  shall  be  deemed  held  continuously 
by  the  taxpayer  since  the  beginning  of  the 
hc^lding  period  thereof,  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  section  1223, 

■(B)  the  fair  market  value  and  adjusted 
basis  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
that  of  that  property  for  which  the  holding 
period  taken  into  account  includes  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958. 

"(C)  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  if  the 
property  or  properties  the  holding  periods 
of  which  are  taken  into  account  were  held 
only  by  life  insurance  companies  after  De- 


cember 31,  1958,  during  the  holding  periods 
so  taken  into  account, 

■■(D)  the  difference  between  the  fair 
market  value  and  adjusted  basis  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  (to  not 
less  than  zero)  by  the  excess  of  (i)  the  gain 
that  would  have  been  recognized  but  for 
this  subsection  on  all  prior  sales  or  disposi- 
tions after  December  31.  1958.  of  properties 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C).  over  (ii) 
the  gain  which  was  recognized  on  such  sales 
or  other  dispositions,  and 

"(E)  the  basis  of  such  properly  shall  be 
determined  as  if  the  gain  which  would  have 
been  recognized  but  for  this  subsection  were 
recognized  gain. 

■•(3)  Property  defined.— For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  term  property" 
does  not  include  insurance  and  annuity  con- 
tracts and  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1221. 

"(d)  Insurance  or  Annuity  Contract  In- 
cludes Contracts  Supplementary  There- 
to.—For  purpo.ses  of  this  part,  the  term  "in- 
surance or  annuity  contract"  includes  any 
contract  supplementary  thereto. 

■■(e)  Special  Rule  for  Consolidated  Re- 
turns,—If  an  election  under  .section 
1504(c)(2)  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  an  af- 
filiated group  for  the  taxable  year,  all  items 
of  the  members  of  such  group  which  are  not 
life  insurance  companies  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  tentative  LICTI  of  members  of  such 
group  which  are  life  insurance  companies. 

■■(f)  Allocation  of  Certain  Items  for 
Purposes  of  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  Etc.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations,  in  ap- 
plying sections  861,  862.  and  863  to  a  life  in- 
surance company,  the  deduction  for  policy- 
holder dividends  (determined  under  section 
808(c)).  reserve  adjustments  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  807,  and  death 
benefits  and  other  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 805(a)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  items 
which  cannot  definitely  be  allocated  to  an 
item  or  class  of  gross  income. 

■•(2)  Election  of  alternative  alloca- 
tion.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— On  or  before  September 
15.  1984.  any  life  insurance  company  may 
elect  to  treat  items  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  as  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
among  items  of  gro.ss  income  to  the  extent 
(and  in  the  manner)  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions. 

■■(B)  Election  irrevocable.— Any  election 
under  subparagraph  (A),  once  made,  may  be 
revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary."" 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subclause  (IV)  of  section  72(e)(5)(D>(i) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
805(d)(3)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 818(a)(3) ". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  80  (relating  to 
restoration  of  value  of  certain  .securities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""802""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "801'". 

(3>(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
243(b)(3)  (relating  to  effect  of  election)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (iii),  by 
adding  "and""  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii),  and 
by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause  (iii). 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  243(b)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  insurance  companies) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  802  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  801". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  carryover  in  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
812(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
810". 


(5)  Paragraph  (24)  of  section  401(a)  (relat- 
ing to  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and 
slock  bonus  plans)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'section  805(d)(6)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    .section  818(a)(6)". 

(6)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  453B(e) 
(relating  to  life  insurance  companies)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  801(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section 
816(a)"'. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  453B(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  life  insurance 
company  elects  to  treat  income  as  not  re- 
lated to  insurance  business.— Paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  transfer  or 
deemed  transfer  of  an  installment  obliga- 
tion if  the  life  insurance  company  elects  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  pre.scribe  i  to  deter- 
mine its  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income— 

"(A)  by  returning  the  income  on  such  in- 
stallment obligation  under  the  installment 
method  prescribed  in  section  453.  and 

"(B)  as  if  such  income  were  an  item  attrib- 
utable to  a  noninsurance  business  (as  de- 
fined in  .section  806(c)(3))." 

(7)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  542(b)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  dividend  income  received  from 
a  nonincludible  life  insurance  company)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  802  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  801 '■. 

(8)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  594  (relating 
to  alternative  lax  for  mutual  savings  banks 
conducting  life  insurance  business)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  801"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  816". 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  832(b)  (defin- 
ing premiums  earned)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  801(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  816(b)  but  determined  as 
provided  in  section  807"  and  by  striking  out 
'".section  801"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"section  816". 

(10)  Section  841  (relating  to  credit  for  for- 
eign taxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  802,"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■".section  801,'",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  802(b)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  801(b)"". 

(UK A)  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  844  (re- 
lating to  special  loss  carryover  rules)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  812,""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  810  (or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  law)."",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  812(a)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  810(a)"". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  844  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  ".section  812(a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  810(a)"".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  812(b)(1)(C)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  810(b)(1)(C)"". 

(12)  Section  891  (relating  to  doubling  of 
rates  of  tax  on  citizens  and  corporations  of 
certain  foreign  countries)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •■802^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■801". 

(13)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  953  (re- 
lating to  income  from  insurance  of  United 
Stales  risks)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  as  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  respectively. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

•"(2)  The  following  provisions  of.  subchap- 
ter L  shall  not  apply; 
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(A)  The  special  life  insurance  company 
deduction  and  the  small  life  insurance  com- 
pany deduction. 

(B)  Section  805(a)(5)  (relating  to  oper- 
ations loss  deduction). 

■•(C)  Section  832(c)(5)  (relating  to  certain 
capital  losses)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by- 

«i)  striking  out  section  809(c)(1)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  section  803(a)(1)'. 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  809(c)(2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  803(a)(2)". 
and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  809(d)(2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  805(a)(2)". 

<D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  953(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  (2).  and  (3)  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (2)". 

(E)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  953(b).  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)". 

(14)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  1016(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  818(b)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  811(b)'. 

(15)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1035(b)  (de- 
fining endowment  contract)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  801  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    section  816". 

(16)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1201(b)  (re- 
lating to  cross  references)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  802(a)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  801(a)(2)". 

(17)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1232A(c)(4)  (relating  to  original  issue  dis- 
count) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
818(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 811(b)". 

(18)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1351(a) 
(relating  to  treatment  of  recoveries  of  for- 
eign expropriation  losses)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  802"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "801". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1351(c)  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  recovery)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  810(c)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    section  807(c)". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1351(i)  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  for  succeeding  years)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  812"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  810". 

(19)(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1503  (re- 
lating to  special  rules  for  application  of  cer- 
tain losses  against  income  of  insurance  com- 
panies taxed  under  section  802)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  802"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 801". 

(Bi  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1503(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  of  section 
1503(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Section 
802"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section 
801". 

(20)  Subsections  (b)(2).  (cKl).  and 
(c)(2)(A)  of  section  1504  (defining  affiliated 
group)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  802"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  801". 

(21)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1561  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  certain  multiple  tax 
benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
corporations)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1).  and  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  i2)". 
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(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1561  is 
amended  — 

(i)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
and  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1).  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ".  (2).  (3).  or  (4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (2)". 

(22)  Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)(2)(D)  of 
section  1563  (defining  controlled  group  of 
corporations)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  802"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  801". 

(23)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4371  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax  on  policies  issued  by 
foreign  insurers)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  819"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  813". 

(24)(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6501  (re- 
lating to  limitations  on  as.sessment  and  col- 
lection) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (6)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(7)  as  paragraph  (6). 

(B)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  6501  (relat- 
ing to  reductions  of  policyholders  surplus 
account  of  life  insurance  companies)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(25)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6511  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  on  credit  or  refund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6). 

(26)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6601  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  underpayments,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(27)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6611  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  overpayments)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

P.^KT  II— KKKK(TIVK  l).\TK;  TK.WSITION  VL 
RILKS 
Subpart  .\ — Kffective  Date 
SE(  .  21.i  KKKKt-riVK  DATK. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  alter 
December  31.  1983. 

Subpart  K— Transitional  Rules 
SKC.    :M6.    RKSKKVK.-i    (  OMPI  TKI)    ON    NKW     B.ASIS 
KKKSH  START. 

(a)  In  General— As  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  for  purposes  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  L  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (other  than  section  816  thereof),  the 
reserve  for  any  contract  shall  be  recomput- 
ed as  if  the  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title had  applied  to  such  contract  when  it 
was  issued. 

(b)  Fkesh  Start.— 
(II    In   general.— Except    as    provided    in 

paragraph  (2).  in  the  case  of  any  life  insur- 
ance company,  any  change  in  the  method  of 
accounting  (and  any  change  in  the  method 
of  computing  reserves)  between  such  compa- 
ny's first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  and  the  preceding  taxable 
year  which  is  required  sole  y  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  be  treated 
as  not  being  a  change  in  the  method  of  ac- 
counting (or  change  in  the  method  of  com- 
puting reserves)  for  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
(2)  Treatment  of  adjustments  from  years 

BEFORE  1984.— 

(A)  Adjustments  attributable  to  de- 
creases IN  RESERVES.-No  adjustment  under 
section  810(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  attributa- 
ble to  any  decrease  in  reserves  as  a  result  of 
a  change  in  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
1984  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  1983. 


(B)  Adjustments  attributable  to  in- 
creases IN  RESERVES.— 

(i)  In  general.— Any  adjustment  under 
section  810(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  so  in  effect)  attributable  to  an 
increase  in  reserves  as  a  result  of  a  change 
in  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  1984 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1983  to  the  extent  that- 

(I)  the  amount  of  the  adjustments  which 
would  be  taken  into  account  under  such  sec- 
tion in  taxable  years  beginning  after  1983 
without  regard  to  this  subparagraph,  ex- 
ceeds 

(II)  the  amount  of  any  fresh  start  adjust- 
ment attributable  to  contracts  for  which 
there  was  such  an  increase  in  reserves  as  a 
result  of  such  change. 

(ii)  Presh  start  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i).  the  fresh  start  adjust- 
ment with  respect  to  any  contract  is  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(I)  the  reserve  attributable  to  such  con- 
tract as  of  the  close  of  the  taxpayer's  last 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January   1 
1984.  over 

(II)  the  reserve  for  such  contract  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  taxpayer's  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  1983  as  recomputed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(C)  Related  income  inclusions  not  taken 

INTO  account  to  THE  EXTENT  DEDUCTION  DIS- 
ALLOWED UNDER  SUBPARAGRAPH  'Bi.- No  pre- 
mium shall  be  included  in  income  to  the 
extent  such  premium  is  directly  related  to 
an  increase  in  a  reserve  for  which  a  deduc- 
tion is  di.sallowed  by  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  Reinsurance  transactions,  and  re- 
serve   STRENGTHENING.    AFTER    SEPTEMBER     27. 

1983— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  (and 
section  807(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  as  amended  by  this  subtitle  shall 
apply)  to  any  reserve  transferred  (or  ex- 
penses transferred)  pursuant  to  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  entered  into,  modified,  or 
terminated  after  September  27.  1983,  and 
before  January  1.  1984  (or  to  any  reserve 
strengthening  reported  for  Federal  income 
tax  purpo.ses  after  September  27.  1983.  for  a 
taxable  year  ending  before  January  1,  1984). 
Any  amount  included  in  income  under  sec- 
tion 807(f)  of  such  Code  by  reason  of  the 
preceding  sentence  (and  any  income  attrib- 
utable to  transferred  expenses  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  special  life  insurance 
company  deduction  and  the  small  life  insur- 
ance company  deduction. 

SE(  .  217  OTHKR  SPK(  lAL  RII.ES. 

(a)  New  Section  814  Treated  as  Continu- 
ation OF  Section  819A.-For  purposes  of 
section  814  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  contiguous  country 
branches  of  domestic  life  insurance  compa- 
nies)— 

(1)  any  election  under  section  819A  of 
such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall 
be  treated  as  an  election  under  such  section 
814.  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  a  provision  of  such 
section  814  shall  be  treated  as  including  a 
reference  to  the  corresponding  provision  of 
such  section  819A. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Elections  Under  Sec- 
tion 453B(e)(2).-If  an  election  is  made 
under  section  453B(e)(2)  before  January  1, 
1984.  with  respect  to  any  installment  obliga- 
tion, any  income  from  such  obligation  shall 
be  treated  as  attributable  to  a  noninsurance 
business  (as  defined  in  .section  806(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 


(c)  States  Which  Determine  Annuity  Re- 
serves Without  Reduction  for  Surrender 
Charges.— If  in  determining  minimum  re- 
serves for  annuity  contracts  a  State  does  not 
reduce  such  reserves  for  surrender  charges 
and  such  State  has  continuously  pursued 
this  practice  since  September  27.  1983,  then 
any  life  insurance  company  domiciled  in 
such  State  may  adjust  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  807(d)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  a  tax  reserve 
for  such  contract  by  taking  into  account  the 
reasonable  surrender  charges  on  such  con- 
tract. 

(d)  Determination  of  Tentative  LICTI 
Where  Corporation  Made  Certain  Acquisi- 
tions in  1980,  1981,  1982,  and  1983. -If- 

(1)  a  corporation  acquired  the  assets  of  1 
or  more  insurance  companies  after  1979  and 
before  April  1,  1983,  and 

(2)  the  bases  of  such  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  were  determined  under 
section  334(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (or  such  corporation  made  an 
election  under  section  338  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  such  assets). 

then  the  tentative  LICTI  of  the  corporation 
holding  such  assets  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983.  and  before 
January  1.  1986.  shall,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  special  deduc- 
tions under  .section  806  of  such  Code,  be  in- 
creased by  the  deduction  allowable  under 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  for  the  amortization 
of  the  cost  of  insurance  contracts  acquired 
in  such  asset  acquisition  (and  any  portion  of 
any  operations  loss  deduction  attributable 
to  such  amortization). 

(e)  Special  Rule  for  Allocation  in  Case 
OF  Reinsurance  Agreements.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  811  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  title)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  contract 
issued  before  September  27.  1983,  which  is 
reinsured  before  such  dale  under  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  entered  into  before  such 
date. 

(f)  Treatment  of  Certain  Companies  Op- 
erating Both  as  Stock  and  Mutual  Compa- 
ny—If  during  the  lO-.vear  period  ending  on 
December  31.  1983.  a  company  has.  as  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  company  is  domiciled,  been  operating  as 
a  mutual  life  insurance  company  with 
shareholders— 

(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
such  company  shall  be  treated  as  a  stock 
life  insurance  company,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  mutual  portion  of 
its  equity  base,  such  company  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  for 
purposes  of  sections  808(c)(2)  and  809  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
mutual  portion  for  any  calendar  year  of 
items  of  gain  from  operations,  equity  base, 
dividends  to  policyholders,  assets,  and  re- 
serves, and  of  other  items  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
reports  filed  by  such  company  with  State  in- 
surance regulatory  authorities. 

(g)  Treatment  of  Certain  Assessment 
Life  Insurance  Companies.— 

(1)  Mortality  and  morbidity  tables.— In 
the  case  of  a  contract  issued  by  an  assess- 
ment life  insurance  company,  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  tables  used  in  computing 
statutory  reserves  for  such  contract  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(C)  of 
section  807(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  subtitle)  if  such 
tables  were— 

(A)  in  use  since  1965.  and 


(B)  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ence of  assessment  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  State  in  which  such  assessment  life 
insurance  company  is  domiciled. 

(2)  Treatment  of  certain  mutual  assess- 
ment LIFE  insurance  COMPANIES.— In  the 
case  of  any  contract  issued  by  a  mutual  as- 
sessment life  insurance  company  which— 

(A)  has  been  in  existence  since  1965,  and 
iB)  operates  under  chapter  13  or  14  of  the 
Texas  Insurance  Code, 

for  purposes  of  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  amount  of  the  life  insurance  re- 
.serves  for  such  contract  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  taken  into  account  with  respect 
to  such  contract  in  determining  statutory 
reserves. 

(3)  Statutory  reserves.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "statutory  re- 
serves "  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  809(b)(4)(B)  of  such  Code. 

(h)  Treatment  of  Reinsurance  Agree- 
ments Required  by  NAIC— Effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981.  and  before  January  1.  1984.  subsec- 
tions (c)(1)(F)  and  (d)(12)  of  section  809  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  not  apply  to  divi- 
dends to  policyholders  reimbursed  to  the 
taxpayer  by  a  reinsurer  in  respect  of  acci- 
dent and  health  policies  reinsured  under  a 
reinsurance  agreement  entered  into  before 
June  30.  1955.  pursuant  to  the  direction  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners and  approved  by  the  State  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  the  taxpayer's  State 
of  domicile.  For  purposes  of  subchapter  L  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  any  such  dividends  shall  be  treated  as 
dividen(is  of  the  reinsurer  and  not  the  tax- 
payer. 

(i)  Special  Rule  for  Companies  Using 
Net  Level  Reserve  Method  for  Noncancel- 
ABLE  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Con- 
tracts.—A  company  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirement  of  section 
807(d)(3)(A)(iii)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  any  noncancelable  accident  and 
health  Insurance  contract  for  any  taxable 
year  if  such  company— 

(1)  uses  the  net  level  reserve  method  to 
compute  its  tax  reserves  under  section  807 
of  such  Code  on  such  contracts  for  such  tax- 
able year, 

(2)  was  using  the  net  level  reserve  method 
to  compute  its  statutory  reserves  on  such 
contracts  as  of  December  31,  1982,  and 

(3)  has  continuously  used  such  method  for 
computing  such  reserves  on  such  contracts 
after  December  31,  1982,  and  through  such 
taxable  year. 

Subtitle  B— Taxation  of  Life  Insurance  Products 

SEC.    221     OKKINITION   OK    LIFE    INSl  KAN<  E   ( ON- 
TRACT 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  79  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•SEt .  7-02.  LIFE  INSl  RANCE  CONTRAtT  DEFINED 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  life  insurance  contract' 
means  any  contract  which  is  a  life  insurance 
contract  under  the  applicable  law.  but  only 
if  such  contract— 

"(l)  meets  the  cash  value  accumulation 
test  of  subsection  (b),  or 

"(2)(A)  meets  the  guideline  premium  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c).  and 

■■(B)  falls  within  the  cash  value  corridor  of 
subsection  (d). 


■■(b)  Cash  Value  Accumulation  Test  for 
Subsection  (a)(  1  ).— 

•■(1)  In  general.— a  contract  meets  the 
cash  value  accumulation  test  of  this  subsec- 
tion if.  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  such  contract  may 
not  at  any  time  exceed  the  net  single  premi- 
um which  would  have  to  be  paid  at  such 
time  to  fund  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract. 

■•(2)  Rules  for  applying  paragraph  iu.— 
Determinations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made— 

•■(A>  on  the  basis  of  interest  at  the  greater 
of  an  annual  effective  rate  of  4  percent  or 
the  rate  or  rates  guaranteed  on  issuance  of 
the  contract,  and 

■■(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  rules  of  subpara- 
graph (B)(i)  (and.  in  the  case  of  qualified 
additional  benefits,  subparagraph  (B)(ii))  of 
subsection  (c)(3). 

•■(c)  Guideline  Premium  Requirements.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  In  general— A  contract  meets  the 
guideline  premium  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  sum  of  the  premiums  paid 
under  such  contract  does  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  guideline  premium  limitation  as 
of  such  time. 

•■(2)  Guideline  premium  limitation.— The 
term    guideline  premium  limitation^  means, 
as  of  any  date,  the  greater  of— 
•■(A)  the  guideline  single  premium,  or 
•■(B)  the  sum  of  the  guideline  level  premi- 
ums to  such  date. 
"(3)  Guideline  single  premium.— 
■■(A)    In    general.— The    term     guideline 
single    premium'    means    the    premium    at 
issue  with  respect  to  future  benefits  under 
the  contract. 

•■(B)  Basis  on  which  determination  is 
made.— The  determination  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  based  on— 

••(i)  the  mortality  charges  specified  in  the 
contract  (or.  if  none  is  specified,  the  mortal- 
ity charges  used  in  determining  the  statuto- 
ry reserves  for  such  contract). 

■•(ii)  any  charges  (not  taken  into  account 
under  clause  (i))  specified  in  the  contract 
(the  amount  of  any  charge  not  so  specified 
shall  be  treated  as  zero),  and 

•■(iii)  interest  at  the  greater  of  an  annual 
effective  rate  of  6  percent  or  the  minumum 
rate  or  rates  guaranteed  on  issuance  of  the 
contract. 

••(C)  When  determination  made.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (f)(7).  the  determi- 
nation under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  the  contract  is  issued. 

■■(4)  Guideline  level  premium.— The  term 
•guideline  level  premium^  means  the  level 
annual  amount,  payable  over  a  period  not 
ending  before  the  insured  attains  age  95. 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  guideline 
single  premium,  except  that  paragraph 
(3)(B)(iii)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  4 
percent'  for  '6  percent  . 

•'(d)  Cash  Value  Corridor  for  Purposes 
OF  Subsection  (a)(2)(B).-For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

•■(1)  In  general.— a  contract  falls  within 
the  cash  value  corridor  of  this  subsection  if 
the  death  benefit  under  the  contract  at  any 
time  is  not  less  than  the  applicable  percent- 
age of  the  cash  surrender  value.     • 
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"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— 

■  In   ihe   case   of   an   in  The   applicable   percent- 
sured    with    an    at-  age  shall  decrease  by- 
tamed  age  as  of  the  a  ratable  portion  for 
beginning  of  the  con-  ea(;h  full  year: 
tract  year  of. 
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"(e)  Computational  Rules.— 
"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

■■(A)  the  death  benefit  (and  any  qualified 
additional  benefit)  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
incresise. 

■<B)  the  maturity  dale  shall  be  no  earlier 
than  the  day  on  which  the  insured  attains 
age  95.  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  any  endowment  bene- 
fit (or  sum  of  endo\;.Tnent  benefits)  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  exceed  the  least  amount  pay- 
able as  a  death  benefit  at  any  time  under 
the  contract. 

"(2)  Limited  increases  in  death  benefit 
permitted.— Notwithstanding  paragraph 

(1)(A)- 

'  (A)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  guide- 
line level  premium,  an  increase  in  the  death 
benefit  which  is  provided  in  the  contract 
may  be  taken  into  account  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  a  decrease  in 
the  excess  of  the  death  benefit  over  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract,  and 

••(B)  for  purposes  of  the  cash  value  accu- 
mulation test,  the  increase  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  taken  into  account  if 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  net  level  re- 
serve (determined  as  if  level  annual  premi- 
ums were  paid  for  the  contract  over  a  period 
not  ending  before  the  insured  attains  age 
95). 

•'(f)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 
••(1)  Premiums  paid.— 
■•(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  term  premiums 
paid'  means  the  premiums  paid  under  the 
contract  less  amounts  (other  than  amounts 
includible  in  gross  income)  to  which  section 
72(e)  applies. 

■•(B)  Treatment  of  certain  premiums  re- 
turned TO  POLICYHOLDER.— If,  in  Order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(A),  any  portion  of  any  premium  paid 
during  any  contract  year  is  returned  by  the 
insurance  company  (with  interest)  within  60 
days  after  the  end  of  a  contract  year,  the 
amount  so  returned  (excluding  interest) 
shall  be  deemed  to  reduce  the  sum  of  the 
premiums  paid  under  the  contract  during 
such  year. 

"(C)  Interest  returned  includible  in 
GROSS  income.— Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  72(e).  the  amount  of  any  in- 
terest returned  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  includible  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  recipient. 
"(2)  Cash  values — 

"(A)  Cash  surrender  value.— The  cash 
surrender  value  of  any  contract  shall  be  its 
cash  value  determined  without  regard  to 
any  surrender  charge,  policy  loan,  or  rea- 
sonable termination  dividends. 

"(B)  Net  surrender  value.— The  net  sur- 
render value  of  any  contract  shall  be  deter- 


mined with  regard  to  surrender  charges  but 
without  regard  to  any  policy  loan. 

•■(3)  Death  benefit— The  term  death  ben- 
efit' means  the  amount  payable  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualified  additional  bene- 
fits). 

"(4)  Future  benefits.— The  term  future 
benefits'  means  death  benefits  and  endow- 
ment benefits. 

"(5)  Qualified  additional  benefits.— 
(A)  In  general.— The  term   qualified  ad- 
ditional benefits'  means  any— 
"(i)  guaranteed  insurability, 
"(ii)  accidental  death  or  disability  benefit. 
"(iii)  family  term  coverage, 
"(iv)  disability  waiver  benefit,  or 
"(v)  other  benefit  prescribed  under  regula- 
tions. 

"(B)  Treatment  of  qualified  additional 
benefits— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
qualified  additional  benefits  shall  not  be 
treated  as  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract, but  the  charges  for  such  benefits  shall 
be  treated  as  future  benefits. 

"(C)  Treatment  of  other  additional  bene- 
fits.—In  the  case  of  any  additional  benefit 
which  is  not  a  qualified  additional  benefit— 
"(i)  such  benefit  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
future  benefit,  and 

••(ii)  any  charge  for  such  benefit  which  is 
not  prefunded  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  pre- 
mium. 

•(6)  Premium  payments  not  disqualify- 
ing contract.— The  payment  of  a  premium 
which  would  result  in  the  sum  of  the  premi- 
ums paid  exceeding  the  guideline  premium 
limitation  shall  be  disregarded  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (aK2)  if  the  amount  of  such 
premium  does  not  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract on  or  before  the  end  of  the  contract 
year  (but  only  if  the  contract  will  have  no 
cash  surrender  value  at  the  end  of  such  ex- 
tension period). 
•"<7)  Adjustments.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  event  of  a  change 
in  the  future  benefits  or  any  qualified  addi- 
tional benefit  (or  in  any  other  terms)  under 
the  contract  which  was  not  reflected  in  any 
previous  determination  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  there  shall  be  proper  adjustments 
in  future  determinations  made  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  Certain  changes  treated  as  ex- 
CHANGE.-In  the  case  of  any  change  which 
reduces  the  future  benefits  under  the  con- 
tract, such  change  shall  be  treated  as  an  ex- 
change of  the  contract  for  another  contract. 
"(8)  Correction  of  errors.— If  the  tax- 
payer establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  requirements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  contract  year  were  not  satis- 
fied due  to  reasonable  error,  and 

••(B)  reasonable  steps  are  being  taken  to 
remedy  the  error. 

the  Secretary  may  waive  the  failure  to  satis- 
fy such  requirements. 

•(9)  Special  rule  for  variable  life  insur- 
ance CONTRACTS.— In  the  case  of  any  con- 
tract which  is  a  variable  contract  (as  defined 
in  section  817).  the  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  contract  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  whenever  the 
death  benefits  under  such  contract  change 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  during 
each  12-month  period. 

"(g)  Treatment  of  Contracts  Which  Do 
Not  Meet  Subsection  (a)  Test.— 

'•(1)  Income  inclusion.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— If  at  any  time  any  con- 
tract   which    is    a    life    insurance    contract 


under  the  applicable  law  does  not  meet  the 
definition  of  life  insurance  contract  under 
subsection  (a),  the  income  on  the  contract 
for  any  taxable  year  of  the  policyholder 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  received 
or  accrued  by  the  policyholder  during  such 
year. 

"(B)  Income  on  the  contract.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "income 
on  the  contract"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  of  the  policyholder,  the  excess 
of- 
"(i)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  increase  in  the  net  surrender 
value  of  the  contract  during  the  taxable 
year,  and 

••(II)  the  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
provided  under  the  contract  during  the  tax- 
able year,  over 

'•(ii)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  under 
the  contract  during  the  taxable  year  re- 
duced by  any  policyholder  dividends  re- 
ceived during  such  taxable  year. 

••(C)  Contracts  which  cease  to  meet  defi- 
nition.—If,  during  any  taxable  year  of  the 
policyholder,  a  contract  which  is  a  life  in- 
surance contract  under  the  applicable  law 
ceases  to  meet  the  definition  of  life  insur- 
ance contract  under  subsection  (a),  the 
income  on  the  contract  for  all  prior  taxable 
years  shall  be  treated  as  received  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  cessa- 
tion occurs. 

•(D)  Cost  of  life  insurance  protection  — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  of 
life  insurance  protection  provided  under  the 
contract  shall  be  the  lesser  of — 

••(i)  the  cost  of  individual  insurance  on  the 
life  of  the  insured  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  uniform  premiums  (computed  on 
the  basis  of  5-year  age  brackets)  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulations,  or 

■•(ii)  the  mortality  charge  (if  any)  stated 
in  the  contract. 

•(2)  Treatment  of  amount  paid  on  death 
OF  insured.— If  any  contract  which  is  a  life 
insurance  contract  under  the  applicable  law 
does  not  meet  the  definition  of  life  insur- 
ance contract  under  subsection  (a),  the 
excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  over  the  net  sur- 
render value  of  the  contract  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  paid  under  a  life  insurance 
contract  for  purposes  of  section  101  and 
subtitle  B. 

••(3)  Contract  continues  to  be  treated  as 
INSURANCE  contract.— If  any  contract  which 
is  a  life  insurance  contract  under  the  appli- 
cable law  does  not  meet  the  definition  of 
life  insurance  contract  under  subsection  (a), 
such  contract  shall,  notwithstanding  such 
failure,  be  treated  as  an  insurance  contract 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

■(h)  Endowment  Contracts  Receive  Same 
Treatment.— 

•■(  1 )  In  general.- References  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (g)  to  a  life  insurance  contract 
shall  be  treated  as  including  references  to  a 
contract  which  is  an  endowment  contract 
under  the  applicable  law. 

"(2)  Definition  of  endowment  con- 
tract.—For  purposes  of  this  title  (other 
than  paragraph  (D).  the  term  endowment 
contract'  means  a  contract  which  is  an  en- 
dowment contract  under  the  applicable  law 
and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(i)  Transitional  Rules  for  Certain  Con- 
tracts Issued  Pursuant  to  Existing  Plans 
of  Insurance.— 

"(1)  Contracts  issued  during  i9B4.— In 
the  case  of  a  contract  which  is  issued  during 
1984  pursuant  to  an  existing  plan  of  insur- 


ance, such  contract  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  if— 

"(A)  such  contract  (whether  or  not  a  flexi- 
ble premium  contract)  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  101(f). 

"(B)  such  contract  is  not  a  flexible  premi- 
um life  insurance  contract  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(f)  and  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  deter- 
mined by— 

••(i)  substituting  '3  percent'  for  '4  percent' 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section,  and 

"(ii)  treating  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  of  this  section  as  if  it  read  as  fol- 
lows: the  maturity  date  shall  be  the  latest 
maturity  date  permitted  under  the  contract, 
but  not  less  than  20  years  after  the  date  of 
issue  or  (if  earlier)  age  95'  or 

"(C)  under  such  contract— 

■•(i)  the  premiums  (including  any  policy 
fees)  will  be  adjusted  from  time-to-time  to 
reflect  the  level  amount  necessary  (but  not 
less  than  zero)  at  the  time  of  such  adjust- 
ment to  provide  a  level  death  benefit  assum- 
ing interest  crediting  and  an  annual  effec- 
tive interest  rate  of  not  less  than  3  percent. 
or 

"(ii)  at  the  option  of  the  insured,  in  lieu  of 
an  adjustment  under  clause  (i)  there  will  be 
a  comparable  adjustment  in  the  amount  of 
the  death  benefit. 

••(2)  Certain  contracts  issued  pursuant 
TO  existing  plans  of  insurance.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied 20-pay  contract,  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  "3  percent'  for  '4  per- 
cent' in  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(B)  Qualified  20-pay  contract.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  quali- 
fied 20-pay  contract'  means  any  contract 
which— 

"(i)  requires  at  least  20  nondecreasing 
annual  premium  payments,  and 

•(ii)  is  issued  pursuant  to  an  existing  plan 
of  insurance. 

"(3)  Existing  plan  of  insurance.— For 
purposes  of  this  sub.section,  the  term  exist- 
ing plan  of  insurance"  means,  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  any  plan  of  insurance 
which  was  filed  by  the  company  issuing 
such  contract  in  1  or  more  States  before 
September  28.  1983,  and  is  on  file  in  the  ap- 
propriate State  for  such  contract. 

"(j)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  .section." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  101(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "flexible  premium 
life  insurance  contracf  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •flexible  premium  life  insurance 
contract  issued  before  January  1,  1984". 

(2)  The  subsection  heading  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  101  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Flexible  Premium  Contracts'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Flexible  Premium  Con- 
tracts Issued  Before  January  1.  1984". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  79  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

••Sec.  7702.  Life  insurance  contract  defined.  • 

<d)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts i-ssued  after  December  31.  1983.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  master  contract,  the  date  taken 
into  account  with  respect  to  any  insured 
shall  be  the  first  date  on  which  such  insured 
is  covered  under  such  contract. 


sf:c.  -222.  treatmk.nt  ok  ckrtain  anmity  con- 

TRAfTS. 

(a)  Penalty  on  Premature  Distribu- 
tions.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  72(q)  (re- 
lating to  5-percent  penalty  for  premature 
distributions  from  annuity  contracts)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  penalty.— If  any  lax- 
payer  receives  any  amount  under  an  annu- 
ity contract,  the  taxpayers  lax  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
amount  is  received  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  portion  of 
such  amount  which  is  includible  in  gross 
income. •' 

(b)  Amount  of  Annuity  Contract  Treat- 
ed as  Distributed  "Where  Holder  Dies 
Before  Annuity  Starting  Date.— Section 
72  (relating  to  annuities;  certain  proceeds  of 
endowment  and  life  insurance  contracts)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (s)  as 
subsection  (t)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (r)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Amount  of  Annuity  Contract  Treat- 
ed AS  Distributed  Where  Holder  Dies 
Before  Annuity  Starting  Date.— 

••(1)  In  general.— If  the  holder  of  any  an- 
nuity contract  dies  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date,  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  such  contract  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  surrender  charge) 
shall  be  treated  as  paid  to  such  holder  im- 
mediately before  his  death. 

"(2)  Exception  for  contracts  under 
qualified  plans.— This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  any  annuity  contract  described  in 
subsection  (e)(5)(D). 

"(3)  Basis  adjustment.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applied,  the  amount  in- 
cludible in  gross  income  by  reason  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a  premium  paid 
for  such  contract. 

"•(4)  Penalty  not  to  apply.— Subsection 
(q)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  includible 
in  gross  income  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts issued  after  the  day  which  is  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SKC.  22:t.  LIMITATION  ON  INTKREST  PEni'tTION  IN 
(ASK  OK  I.IKE  INSIRANCE  LOANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  264  (relating 
lo  certain  amounts  paid  in  connection  with 
insurance  contracts)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Interest  Deduction 
IN  the  Case  of  Life  Insurance  Loans.— 

••(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  amount  otherwise 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
for  life  insurance  interest  shall  not  exceed 
the  applicable  limit  for  the  taxable  year. 

••(2)  Applicable  limit.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.-The  applicable  limit  for 
any  taxable  year  is  an  amount  equal  lo  the 
product  of— 

"(i)  the  applicable  dollar  amount  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  annual  rate  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6621  which  is  in  effect  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Indefinite  carryover  of  unused 
LIMIT.— If  the  applicable  limit  for  any  lax- 
able  year  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  life  in- 
surance interest  paid  or  accrued  during  such 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  applicable 
limit  for  the  succeeding  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(3)  Applicable  dollar  amount.— 


"(A)  Individuals.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  applicable  dollar  amount  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  $250,000  ($500,000  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return). 

"(B)  Corporations,  etc— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  proprietorship,  or  other 
entity  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business,  the 
applicable  dollar  amount  shall  be  $500,000 
times  the  number  of  qualified  lives. 

"(ii)  Qualified  lives.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  term  qualified  life"  means 
any  individual  if— 

"(I)  at  some  time  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  corporation,  partnership,  proprietor- 
ship, or  other  entity  had  a  policy  of  life  in- 
surance (other  than  term)  on  the  life  of 
such  individual  and  had  outstanding  a  life 
insurance  loan  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4) 
without  regard  to  subparagraph  (C)  there- 
of) wilh  respect  to  such  policy,  and 

"(ID  the  face  amount  of  such  insurance 
policy  was  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
highest  face  amount  of  any  policy  of  life  in- 
surance (other  than  term)  which  is  carried 
by  such  corporation  or  other  entity  on  the 
life  of  any  individual  and  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  outstanding  a  life  insurance 
loan  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)  without 
regard  lo  subparagraph  (C)  thereof). 

"(4)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  Life  insurance  interest— The  term 
•life  insurance  interest'  means  any  interest 
paid  or  accrued  on  a  life  insurance  loan 
which  (without  regard  to  this  subsection)  is 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Life  insurance  loan.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  iC).  the  term  "life  in- 
surance loan"  means  any  indebtedness— 

"(i)  incurred  under  a  life  insurance,  en- 
dowment, or  annuity  contract. 

"(ii)  .secured  by  a  life  insurance,  endow- 
ment, or  annuity  contract,  or 

"(iii)  incurred  or  continued  to  purchase  or 
carry  a  life  insurance,  endowment,  or  annu- 
ity contract. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  indebted- 
ness the  interest  on  which  is  not  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection). 

"(C)    Exception    for    loans   on    policies 

ISSUED   before   SEPTEMBER   28.   1983.— The 

term  "life  insurance  loan"  shall  not  include 
any  indebtedness  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) would  be  a  life  insurance  loan  if 
the  life  insurance,  endowment,  or  annuity 
contract  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

••(i)  was  issued  before  September  28,  1983. 
or 

••(ii)  was  issued  on  or  after  such  date  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  contract  entered  into 
before  such  date." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able  years  ending  after  September  27.  1983. 

SE(      221     (;R0I  P-TKRM     LIKE     INSIRANCE     PI  R- 
(  HASEI)  KOR  EMI'LOVEES 

(a)  Section  79  Extended  to  Former  Em- 
ployees.- 

(1)  Section  79  (relating  to  group-term  in- 
surance purcha-sed  for  employees)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■(e)  Employee  Includes  Former  Employ- 
ee.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
employee'  includes  a  former  employee." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  79(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  cost  of  group-term  life  insurance 
on  the  life  of  an  individual  which  is  provid- 
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ed  under  a  policy  carried  directly  or  indi 
rectly  by  an  employer  after  such  individual 
has  terminated  his  employment  with  such 
employer  and  is  disabled  (Within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  72(m)(7)). '. 

(b)  Amount  of  Inclusion  in  Case  of  Dis- 
criminatory Plans.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 79(d)  (relating  to  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  In  general. -In  the  case  of  a  discrimi- 
natory group-term  life  insurance  plan— 

■■(A)  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  key  employee,  and 

"(B)  the  cost  of  group-term  life  insurance 
on  the  life  of  any  key  employee  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  subsection  to." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 
(1)    In   general.— Except    as    provided    in 

paragraph  i2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1983. 

'2)  Existing  group-term  life  insurance 
plans.— The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply— 

(A)  to  any  group-term  life  insurance  plan 
of  the  employer  in  existence  on  September 
27.  1983.  or 

(B)  to  any  group-term  life  insurance  plan 
of  the  employer  (or  a  successor  employer) 
which  is  a  comparable  successor  to  a  plan 
described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
but  only  with  respect  to  an  individual  cov- 
ered by  the  plan  on  such  date,  and  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  insurance  cover- 
age of  such  individual  on  such  date. 

Subtitle  (■ — .Vondedunible  Cuntrihutiiins  to 
Individual  KrlifFmeni  l*lan> 
SE(     231.    NO.NDKDI  (TIHI.K    ( ( >MKrKI  TI()\S    t'KK 
MITTKI)  T(l  INDIVIDIM.  RETIKE.MENT 
PLANS 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Nondeductible  limit  taken  into  ac- 
count IN  DETERMINING  EXCESS  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Subparagraph  (B)  of  .section 
4973(b)(1)  (defining  excess  contributions)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(B)  the  sum  of  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  for  such  contri- 
butions plus  the  nondeductible  limit  for  the 
taxable  year.  and". 

(2)  Definition  of  nondeductible  limit.— 
Section  4973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)  Nondeductible  Limit.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  term  nondeductible  limit' 
means  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
least: 

•■(A)  $1,750. 

■■(B)  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  compensation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 219(e)(1))  includible  in  the  individuals 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■•(ii)  the  maximum  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  219  for  such  tax- 
able year  to  the  individual,  or 

■■(C)  the  amount  of  the  designated  nonde- 
ductible contributions  for  the  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Designated  nondeductible  contribu- 
tion.— 

•■<A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  designated  nondeduct- 
ible contribution'  means  any  contribution  to 
an  individual  retirement  plan  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  is  designated  as  a  nonde- 
ductible contribution. 

■(B)  Designation. -Any  designation 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  made  (or 
revoked)  at  any  time  before  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  return  of  tax 
imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year 
(including  extensions  thereof). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  spousal  ira.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  to  whom  a  deduction  is 
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allowable  under  section  219(c)  for  any  tax- 
able year,  the  nondeductible  limit  for  such 
year  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to 
such  individual's  compensation  and  shall  be 
allocated  between  the  spouses  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  designate." 

(3)  CoNroRMiNC  AMENDMENT— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  4973(b)(2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(C)  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 
"(i)  the  sum  of  the  maximum  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  section  219  for 
the    taxable    year   plus    the   nondeductible 
limit  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■(ii)  the  amount  contributed  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  219(e)(6))  to  the 
accounts  or  for  the  annuities  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Distributions.— Para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  408(d)  (relating 
to  tax  treatment  of  distributions)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed  out  of  an  individual  retirement 
account  or  under  an  individual  retirement 
annuity  shall— 

■■(A)  first  be  treated  as  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  income  and  gains  attributable  to  des- 
ignated nondeductible  contributions  (to  the 
extent  thereof), 

"(B)  second  be  treated  as  paid  or  distribut- 
ed out  of  designated  nondeductible  contri- 
butions (to  the  extent  thereof',  and 

"(C)  then  be  treated  as  paid  or  distributed 
out  of  other  amounts. 
"(2)  Treatment  of  distributions.— 
■■(A)  Ordinary  income  amounts.— Any 
amount  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  by  the  payee  or  distributee  (as 
the  case  may  be)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived. 

•■(B)  Basis  recovery— Any  amount  to 
which  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (D 
applies  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income. 
"(C)  Distributions  of  annuity  con- 
TRACTs.-Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  distribution  from  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  of  an  annuity  contract  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (I). 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b):  except 
that  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  distri- 
butions under  such  contract. 
■■(D)  Loss.— If- 

■■(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  designated 
nondeductible  contributions  to  any  individ- 
ual retirement  account  or  annuity,  exceeds 

■■(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  paid  or  distrib- 
uted out  of  such  account  or  under  such  an- 
nuity. 

an  amount  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  to  the  individual  for 
the  last  taxable  year  in  which  such  account 
or  annuity  is  in  existence. ■■ 

(c)  Information  Requirements.— 

(1)  Individual  retirement  accounts.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  (defining  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(8)  The  trustee  maintains  such  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  separately  account  for 
designated  nondeductible  contributions  and 
for  income  and  gains  attributable  to  such 
contributions.^^ 

12)  Individual  retirement  annuities.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  The  issuer  of  such  contract  maintains 
such  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  sepa- 
rately account  for  designated  nondeductible 
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contributions  and  for  income  and  gains  at- 
tributable to  such  contributions. ■■ 
(d)  Technical  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  Disallowance  of  deduction  for  desig- 
nated nondeductible  contribution. -Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  219  (relating  to  other 
limitations  and  restrictions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(5)  Denial  of  deduction  for  designated 
nondeductible  contributions —No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  designated  nondeductible 
contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
4973(d)(2)).^' 

(2)  Increase  in  limitations  on  amount  in- 
dividual retirement  plan  can  accept  — 

(A)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$2.000^  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$3.750-: 

(i)  Section  408(a)(1). 

(ii)  Section  408(b).  .. 

(iii)  Section  408(j). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(d)(5) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■$2,250^  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •■$4,000^. 

(3)  Separate  records  required  in  case  of 
ROLLOVER  contributions.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
.section  408(d)  (relating  to  rollover  amounts) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Separate  reporting  for  amounts  at- 
tributable to  designated  nondeductible 
CONTRIBUTIONS.-For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions providing  for  such  allocations  of 
amounts  attributable  to  designated  nonde- 
ductible contributions  (as  defined  in  section 
4973(d)(2))  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  .separate  treatment  of  such  contri- 
butions and  the  income  and  gain  attributa- 
ble to  such  contributions  is  maintained.  ■ 

(e)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  during  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1983. 

Subtitle  D— Studies 

SEC.  211.  STl DIES. 

(a)  Revenue  REPORTs.-Not  later  than 
July  I.  1984.  and  July  1  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  a  report  on  — 

(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ceived under  part  I  of  .subchapter  L  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  the  most  recent  taxable  years  for  which 
data  are  available. 

(2)  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
such  revenue  and  the  amount  anticipated 
by  reason  of  changes  made  by  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
or  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act  of  1983,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  any  difference  between 
such  aggregate  revenues  and  anticipated 
revenues. 

(b)  Report  With  Respect  to  Segment 
Balance.  Etc.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (in  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate)  shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  operation  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter L  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  during  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 
Such  study  shall  also  include  an  analysis  of 
life  insurance  products  and  the  taxation 
thereof.  Such  study  shall  also  include  an 
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analysis  of  whether  part  I  of  such  subchap- 
ter L  operates  as  a  disincentive  to  growing 
companies. 

(2)  Items  to  be  included.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  portion  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
and  stock  life  insurance  companies,  and 

(B)  any  other  data  considered  relevant  by 
either  stock  life  insurance  companies  or 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  segment  balance,  such 
as  the  respective  amounts  of  the  following 
items  held  by  each  segment  of  the  indus- 
try- 

(i)  equity. 

(ii)  life  insurance  reserves, 

(iii)  other  types  of  reserves, 

(iv)  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  and 
shareholders, 

(V)  pension  business, 

(vi)  total  assets,  and 

(vii)  gro.ss  receipts. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  an  analysis  of 
the  extent  to  which  taxes  paid  by  stockhold- 
ers of  life  insurance  companies  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  analyzing  segment  balance. 

(3)  Reports — 

(A)  Interim  REPORTS.-The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  interim  reports 
on  the  study  conducted  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  July  1.  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 

(B)  Final  report.— Not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  submit  a  final  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Repre,sentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Authority  To  Require  Data— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  reporting  of  such  data 
with  respect  to  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  products  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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limitations  on  dedi  (tion  kok  ( on- 
tkibctions    to    private    KOINDA- 

TIONS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Percentage  Limitation 
FOR  Individuals.— 

(1)  In  general.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
170(b)(1)(B)  (relating  to  percentage  limita- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■20  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '30  percent". 

(2)  Carryover  of  excess  contributions.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(b)(1)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

■If  the  aggregate  of  such  contributions  ex- 
ceeds the  limitation  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, such  excess  shall  be  treated  (in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  rules  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(1))  as  a  charitable  contribution  (to 
which  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply)  in 
each  of  the  5  succeeding  taxable  years  in 
order  of  time." 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  for  Pull  Fair 
Market  Value  of  Certain  Stock  Contrib- 
uted TO  Private  Foundations.— Sub.sect ion 
(e)  of  section  170  (relating  to  certain  contri- 
butions of  ordinary  income  and  capital  gain 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(5)  Special  rule   for   contributions  of 

STOCK  for  which  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  ARE 
READILY  AVAILABLE.— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— Subparagraph  (BKii)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  contri- 
bution of  qualified  appreciated  stock. 

■■(B)  Qualified  appreciated  stock.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C).  for 
purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  quali- 
fied appreciated  stock'  means  any  stock  of  a 
corporation— 

■■(i)  for  which  las  of  the  date  of  the  contri- 
bution) market  quotations  are  readily  avail- 
able on  an  established  securities  market, 
and 

"(ii)  which  is  capital  gain  property  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(  l)(C)(iv)). 

"(C)  Donor  may  not  contribute  more 
than  10  percent  of  stock  of  corporation.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  donor, 
the  term  qualified  appreciated  stock^  shall 
not  include  any  stock  of  a  corporation  con- 
tributed by  the  donor  in  a  contribution  to 
which  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  applies  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  paragraph)  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the  stock  so 
contributed  (when  increased  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  prior  such  contributions 
by  the  donor  of  stock  in  such  corporation) 
exceeds  10  percent  (in  value)  of  all  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  such  corporation. 

■■(ii)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  clause 
(i),  an  individual  shall  be  treated  as  making 
all  contributions  made  by  any  member  of 
his  family  (as  defined  in  section  267(c)(4)). 

■■(D)  Termination.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  contributions  made  after  De- 
cember 31.  1994.  " 

(c)  20-Percent  Limitation  Retained  for 
Contributions  of  Capital  Gain  Proper- 
ty.— 


(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
170(b)  (relating  to  percentage  limitations 
for  individuals)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  as  subpara- 
graphs (E)  and  (F).  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

■■(D)  Special  limitation  with  respect  to 
contributions  of  capital  gain  property  to 
organizations  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph iAi.— 

■■(i)  In  general —In  the  case  of  charitable 
contributions  (other  than  charitable  contri- 
butions to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies) 
of  capital  gain  property,  the  total  amount  of 
such  contributions  of  such  property  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

■■(I)  20  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  contribu- 
tion base  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(II)  the  excess  of  30  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers contribution  base  for  the  taxable 
year  over  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
of  capital  gain  property  to  which  subpara- 
graph (C)  applies. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  contribu- 
tions of  capita!  gain  property  to  which  this 
subparagraph  applies  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count after  all  other  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

■•(ii)  Carryover.— If  the  aggregate  amount 
of  contributions  described  in  clause  (i)  ex- 
ceeds the  limitation  of  clause  (i).  such 
excess  shall  be  treated  (in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  subsection  (d)(1))  as  a 
charitable  contribution  of  capital  gain  prop- 
erty to  which  clau.se  (i)  applies  in  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  taxable  years  in  order  of 
time.'^ 

(2)  Technical  amendments.— 

(A)  Clause  (vii)  of  section  170(b)(1)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'subparagraph 
(D)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (E)". 

(B)  The  subparagraph  heading  and  clause 
(i)  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  section  170(b)(1) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(C)  Special  limitation  with  respect  to 
contributions  described  in  subparagraph 
•  A'  of  certain  capital  gain  property.— 

■■(i)  In  the  case  of  charitable  contributions 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  capital 
gain  property  to  which  subsection  (e)(1)(B) 
does  not  apply,  the  total  amount  of  contri- 
butions of  such  property  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  30  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  contribution  base  for  such 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  contri- 
butions of  capital  gain  properly  to  which 
this  subparagraph  applies  shall  be  taken 
into  account  after  all  other  charitable  con- 
tributions (Other  than  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  which  subparagraph  (D)  applies). " 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  170(e)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'sub-section 
(b)(1)(D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■subsection  (b)(1)(E)". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1984. 

sec.  ,303.  exemption  eor  certain  operating 
kolndations  krom  excise  tax  on 
investment  income 

(a)  General  Rule —Section  4940  (relating 
to  excise  tax  based  on  investment  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Exemption  for  Certain  Operating 
Foundations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
by  this  section  on  any  private  foundation 
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which  is  an  exempt   operating   foundation 
for  the  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Exempt  operating  foundation.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
exempt  operating  foundation'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year,  any  private 
foundation  if— 

"(A)  such  foundation  is  an  operating  foun- 
dation (as  defined  in  section  4942(j)(3)). 

'(B)  such  foundation  has  been  publicly 
supported  for  at  least  10  taxable  years. 

"(C)  at  all  times  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  governing  body  of  such  foundation— 

"(i)  consists  of  individuals  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  whom  are  not  disqualified  individ- 
uals, and 

"(ii)  is  broadly  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and 

"(D)  at  no  time  during  the  taxable  year 
does  such  foundation  have  an  officer  who  is 
a  disqualified  individual. 

"1 3)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Publicly  supported.— A  private  foun- 
dation is  publicly  supported  for  a  taxable 
year  if  it  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(vi)  or  509(a)(2)  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(B)  Disqualified  individual.— The  term 
•disqualified  individual'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  private  foundation,  an  individual 
who  is— 

"(i)  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  foun- 
dation. 

"(ii)  an  owner  of  more  than  20  percent 
of— 

"(I)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  a 
corporation. 

■■(II)  the  profits  interest  of  a  partnership, 
or 

"(III)  the  beneficial  interest  of  a  trust  or 
unincorporated  enterprise. 

which  is  a  substantial  contributor  to  the 
foundation,  or 

■•(iii)  a  member  of  the  family  of  any  indi- 
vidual described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii). 

■'(C)  Substantial  contributor.— The  term 
"substantial  contributor"  means  a  person 
who  is  described  in  section  507(d)(2). 

"(D)  Family. -The  term  "family"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
4946(d). 

"(E)  Constructive  ownership.— The  rules 
of  paragraphs  O)  and  (4)  of  section  4946(a) 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)." 

(bi  Requirement  of  Expenditure  Respon- 
sibility Not  To  Apply  to  Certain  Operat- 
ing FouNDATioNS.-Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
4945(d)  (defining  taxable  expenditure)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  as  a  grant  to  an  organization  unless— 

"(A)  such  organization  is  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  509(a)  or 
is  an  exempt  operating  foundation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4940(d)(2)).  or 

"(B)  the  private  foundation  exercises  ex- 
penditure responsibility  with  respect  to 
such  grant  m  accordance  with  subsection 
(h).  or  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  For  subsection  (ai.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 

(2)  For  subsection  .b>  — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  grants 
made  after  December  31.  1984.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(3)  Certain  existing  foundations.— A 
foundation  which  was  an  operating  founda- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  4942(j)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983,  shall  be  treated  as  meeting  the 


requirements    of    section    4940(d)(2)(B)    of 
such  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 

SEC.  a04.  REDKTION  IN  KX<  ISE  TAX  ON  INVEST- 
MENT INCOME  WHERE  PRIVATE 
Foi  ndation  meets  (  ERTAIN  DISTRI- 

BITION  REQl'IREMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule —Section  4940  (relating 
to  excise  tax  based  on  investment  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Reduction  in  Tax  Where  Private 
Foundation  Meets  Certain  Distribittion 
Requirements.  — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  pri- 
vate foundation  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  for  any  taxable 
year,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  such  taxable  year  by  substituting  1 
percent"  for  "2  percent'. 

"(2)  Requirements.— A  private  foundation 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
for  any  taxable  year  if— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  qualifying  distri- 
butions made  by  the  private  foundation 
during  such  taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  assets  of  such 
foundation  for  such  taxable  year  multiplied 
by  the  average  percentage  payout  for  the 
base  period,  plus 

"(ii)  1  percent  of  the  net  investment 
income  of  such  foundation  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

"(B)  the  average  percentage  payout  for 
the  base  period  equals  or  exceeds  5  percent. 
In  the  case  of  an  operating  foundation  (as 
defined  in  section  4942(jK3)),  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  ■3':i  per- 
cent' for  "5  percent". 

"(3)  Average  percentage  payout  for  base 
PERIOD.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  average  percentage 
payout  for  the  base  period  is  the  average  of 
the  percentage  payouts  for  taxable  years  in 
the  base  period. 

"(B)  Percentage  PAYOtrr.- The  term  "per- 
centage payout"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  the  percentage  determined  by 
dividing— 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualifying  distribu- 
tions made  by  the  private  foundation  during 
the  taxable  year,  by 

"(ii)  the  assets  of  the  private  foundation 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Special  rule  where  tax  reduced 
UNDER  this  subsection.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  in 
the  base  period  is  reduced  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  qualifying 
distributions  made  by  the  private  founda- 
tion during  such  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  reduction  in  tax. 

"(4)  Base  period.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "base  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
5  taxable  years  preceding  such  taxable  year. 
"(B)  New  private  foundations,  etc— If  an 
organization  has  not  been  a  private  founda- 
tion throughout  the  base  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  the  base  period  shall 
consist  of  the  taxable  years  during  which 
such  foundation  has  been  in  existence. 

"(5)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection- 

"(A)  Qualifying  DisTRiBirriON.- The  term 
•qualifying  distribution"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  4942(g). 

"(B)  AssETS.-The  assets  of  a  private  foun- 
dation for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  treated 
as  equal  to  the  excess  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4942(e)(1). 


"(6)  Treatment  of  successor  organiza- 
tions. ETC- In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  private  foundation  which  is  a  suc- 
cessor to  another  private  foundation,  this 
subsection  shall  be  applied  with  respect  to 
such  successor  by  taking  into  account  the 
experience  of  such  other  foundation,  and 

•"(B)  a  merger,  reorganization,  or  division 
of  a  private  foundation,  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. '" 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 

SE(.  mi    AMENDMENT  TO  TAXES  ON  FAII.IRE  TO 
DISTRIBITE  INCOME. 

(a)  Limit  on  Amount  of  Certain  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Taken  Into  Account  as 
Qualifying  Distributions.— Subsection  (g) 
of  section  4942  (defining  qualified  distribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses allocable  to  making  of  contribu- 
tions, gifts,  and  grants.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the 
grant  administrative  expenses  paid  during 
any  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  as  qualifying  distributions  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
qualified  grants  made  by  the  private  foun- 
dation during  such  taxable  year  and  the  im- 
mediately preceding  4  taxable  years,  over 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  grant  ad- 
ministrative expenses  paid  during  the  4  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  which  were  taken  into 
account  as  qualified  distributions. 

"(B)  Grant  administrative  expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"grant  administrative  expenses"  means  any 
administrative  expenses  which  are  allocable 
to  the  making  of  qualified  grants. 

"(C)  Qualified  grants. -For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "qualified  grant" 
means  any  contribution,  gift,  or  grant  which 
is  a  qualifying  distribution. 

•■(D)  Transitional  rule.— In  the  case  of 
any  preceding  taxable  year  which  began 
before  January  1,  1985,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  administrative  expenses  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  qualified  grants 
made  by  the  foundation  during  such  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Required  Distribution  Increased  by 
Amount  of  Certain  Repayments.  Etc.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4942(d)  (defining 
distributable  amount)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  minimum  investment 
return  plus  the  amounts  described  in  sub- 
section (fH2)(C).  reduced  by". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

SE(     :tO«.    ABATEMENT  OK    HR.ST   TIER   TAXES    IN 
(ERTAIN  {  ASES 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 42  (relating  to  abatement  of  second  tier 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
4962  as  section  4963  and  by  inserting  after 
section  4961  the  following  new  section: 

••SE(  .  IMl'    ABATEMENT  (IE  PRIVATE  EOl  NDATION 
FIRST  TIER  TAXES  IN  t  ERTAIN  i  ASES. 
•(a)  General  Rule.— If  it  is  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

"(Da  taxable  event  was  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect,  and 

•(2)  such  event  was  corrected  within  the 
correction  period  for  such  event. 


then  any  private  foundation  first  tier  tax 
imposed  with  respect  to  such  event  (includ- 
ing interest)  shall  not  be  assessed  and,  if  as- 
sessed, the  assessment  shall  be  abated  and, 
if  collected,  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  as 
an  overpayment. 

"(b)  Private  Foundation  First  Tier 
Tax.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
private  foundation  first  tier  tax"  means  any 
first  tier  tax  imposed  by  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  42,  except  that  such  term  shall  not 
include  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4941(a) 
(relating  to  initial  tax  on  self-dealing)."" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  subchapter  C  of  chap- 
ter 42  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  C— .Abatement  of  First  and  Second 
Tier  Taxes  in  Certain  Ca-ses". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  42  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4962  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4962.  Abatement  of  private  foundation 
first  tier  taxes  in  certain  cases. 
••Sec.  4963.  Definitions.' 

(3)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
42  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relat- 
ing to  subchapter  C  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••Subchapter  C.  Abatement  of  first  and 
second  tier  taxes  in  certain 
cases." 

(4)  Sections  4942(g)(2)(C).  6213(e).  and 
6503(g)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

"section  4962(e)^^  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••section  4963(e)'. 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
events  occurring  after  December  31,  1984. 

SEC.  307.  MlSCEI.I.ANEOl  S  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Repeal  of  Requirement  That  "Voter 
Registration  Activities  Be  Carried  on  in  5 
OR  More  States.— Paragraph  (2)  of  .section 
4945(f)  (relating  to  nonpartisan  activities 
carried  on  by  certain  organizations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(2)  the  activities  of  which  are  nonparti- 
san and  are  not  confined  to  1  specific  elec- 
tion period. ••. 

(b)  Definition  of  Family  Member.— Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  4946  (defining  mem- 
bers of  family)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(d)  Members  of  Family.— For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  family  of  any  individ- 
ual shall  include  only  his  spouse,  ancestors, 
children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchil- 
dren, and  the  spouses  of  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great  grandchildren. "• 

(c)  Requirement  That  Annual  Notice  In- 
clude Telephone  Number  of  the  Private 
Foundation.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  6104 
(relating  to  public  inspection  of  private 
fQundations'  annual  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall  state  the  address  of  the 
private  foundation's  principal  office"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  state  the  ad- 
dress and  the  telephone  number  of  the  pri- 
vate foundations  principal  office". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  or 
January  1.  1984. 

(2)  Subsections  ibi  and  icl— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1985. 

SEC.  308.  5-YEAR  EXTENSION  OK  REUCIREMENT  TO 
DISPOSE  OF  (ERTAIN  EXCESS  HOI.D 
I  IN{;S  ATTRIBITABLE  TO  LAR(;E  (JlfTS 

I  AND  BEQt  ESTS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4943  (relating  to  taxes  on  excess  busi- 


ness holdings)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  5-YEAR  extension  OF  PERIOD  TO  DIS- 
POSE OF  certain  large  gifts  and  bequests.— 
The  Secretary  may  extend  for  an  additional 
5-year  period  the  period  under  paragraph 
(6)  for  disposing  of  excess  business  holdings 
in  the  case  of  an  unusually  large  gift  or  be- 
quest of  diverse  business  holdings  or  hold- 
ings with  complex  corporate  structures  if 
the  foundation— 

"(A)  establishes  that- 

"(i)  diligent  efforts  to  dispose  of  such 
holdings  have  been  made  within  the  initial 
5-year  period,  and 

"(ii)  disposition  within  the  initial  5-year 
period  has  not  been  possible  (except  at  a 
price  substantially  below  fair  market  value) 
by  reason  of  such  size  and  complexity  or  di- 
versity of  such  holdings,  and 

"(BXi)  before  the  close  of  the  initial  5- 
year  period,  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  for  disposing  of  all  of  the  excess 
business  holdings  involved  in  the  extension, 
and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
plan  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  before  the  close  of  the  extension 
period."" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  business  hold- 
ings with  respect  to  which  the  5-year  period 
described  in  section  4943(c)(6)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  ends  on  or  after 
November  1.  1983. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— Any  plan  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  submitted  before  the  close  of  the 
initial  5-year  period  referred  to  in  section 
4943(c)(7)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 

SE<  .  M9    DEt  RKASES  ATTRIHl  table  TO  STOCK  IS- 
Sl  ANCES  NOT  TO  KEDI  (  K  I'EKMITTKD 

per(ENTA(;e  ok  hoi.I)IN(;s  where 
decrease  is  2  percent  or  i.e.ss. 

(a)  'General  Rule.— The  second  sentence 
of  clause  (ii)  of  section  4943(c)(4)(A)  (relat- 
ing to  present  holdings)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
any  decrease  in  percentage  holdings  attrib- 
utable to  issuances  of  stock  (or  to  issuances 
of  slock  coupled  with  redemptions  of  stock) 
shall  be  disregarded  so  long  as— 

"(I)  the  net  percentage  decrease  disregard- 
ed under  this  sentence  does  not  exceed  2 
percent,  and 

"(ID  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the 
foundation  is  not  affected  by  any  such  issu- 
ance or  redemption." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  in- 
creases and  decreases  after  thp  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE( .  31(1.  a(;(;re(;ation  ok  stock  houhngs  ok 

PRIVATK  KOINDATION  AND  DiS- 
glAI. IKIED  PERSONS  IN  APPLYINC;  M 
PER(  ENT  OWNERSHIP  TEST 

(a)  General  Rule.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
4943(c)(4)(B)  (relating  to  present  holdings) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  private 
foundation  has"^  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  private  foundation  and  all  disquali- 
fied persons  have"". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  311.  .S-YEAR  PERIOD  TO  DISPOSE  OF  EXCESS 
HOLDINGS  RESll.TING  KROM  CER- 
TAIN ACQl  ISITIONS  BY  DISQl  AI.IKIEI) 
PERS()NS 

(a)  General  Rule— Paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4943(c)  (relating  to  5-year  period  to  dis- 
pose of  gifts,  bequests,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"In  any  case  where  an  acquisition  by  a  dis- 
qualified person  would  result  in  a  substitu- 
tion under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(D)  of  paragraph  (4).  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  such  acqui- 
sition as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  phrase  or 
by  a  disqualified  person"  in  the  material  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A).'" 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  acqui- 
sitions after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  iXZ  THE  ( ONDI  {TIN(i  OK  (  EKTAIN  (iAMES  OK 
(  HAN(  E  NOT  TREATED  AS  I  NREI.AT- 
EI)  TRADE  OR  Bt  SINESS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  unrelated  trade  or  business), 
the  term  unrelated  trade  or  business'^  does 
not  include  any  trade  or  business  which  con- 
sists of  conducting  any  game  of  chance  if  — 

( D  such  game  of  chance  is  conducted  by  a 
nonprofit  organization. 

(2)  the  conducting  of  such  game  by  such 
organization  does  not  violate  any  State  or 
local  law.  and 

(3)  as  of  October  5.  1983- 

(A)  there  was  a  State  law  in  effect  which 
permitted  the  conducting  of  such  game  of 
chance  by  such  nonprofit  organization,  but 

(B)  the  conducting  of  such  game  of 
chance  by  organizations  which  were  not 
nonprofit  organizations  would  have  violated 
such  law. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  games  of  chance  conducted  after 
June  30,  1981,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

SEC.  313.  tax  on  sei.k-dkai.inc;  not  to  apply  to 
CERTAIN  stock  pi  rchases 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  4941  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
taxes  on  self-dealing)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
purchase  during  1978  of  stock  from  a  pri- 
vate foundation  (and  to  any  note  i.ssued  in 
connection  with  such  purchase)  if— 

(1)  consideration  for  such  purchase 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  stock. 

(2)  the  purchaser  of  such  stock  did  not 
make  any  contribution  to  such  foundation 
at  any  lime  during  the  5-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  such  purchase. 

(3)  the  aggregate  contributions  to  such 
foundation  by  the  purchaser  before  such 
date  were  less  than  $10,000  and  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total  contributions  received 
by  the  foundation  as  of  such  date,  and 

(4)  such  purchase  was  pursuant  to  the  set- 
tlement of  litigation  involving  the  purchas- 
er. 

(b)  Statute  of  Limitations.— If  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  subsection  (a)  is  prevented  at  any  time 
before  the  close  of  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of 
law,  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
may.  nevertheless,  be  made  or  allowed  if 
claim  therefor  is  filed  before  the  close  of 
such  1-year  period. 
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SEC.  314.  PERSON  CEASES  TO  BE  SIBST.A.NTIAL 
CO>iTRIBITt)R  AfTER  10  YEARS  WITH 
NO  CONNECTION  TO  FOCNDATION. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 507(d)  (defining  substantial  contribu- 
tor) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Person  ceases  to  be  substantial  con- 
TRiBtrroR  IN  certain  cases.— 

"(i»  In  general.— a  person  shall  cease  to 
be  treated  as  a  substantial  contributor  with 
respect  to  any  private  foundation  as  of  the 
close  of  any  taxable  year  of  such  foundation 
if- 

"(I)  during  the  10-year  period  ending  at 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year  such  person 
(and  all  related  persons)  have  not  made  any 
contribution  to  such  private  foundation, 

■■(II)  at  no  time  during  such  10-year  period 
was  such  person  (or  any  related  person)  a 
foundation  manager  of  such  private  founda- 
tion, and 

■'(III)  the  aggregate  contributions  made 
by  such  person  (and  related  persons)  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  contributions  to  such  foundation 
by  one  other  person. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (III),  apprecia- 
tion on  contributions  while  held  by  the 
foundation  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

•■(ii)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  term  related  person'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  person,  any  other 
person  who  would  be  a  disqualified  person 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4946)  by 
reason  of  his  relationship  to  such  person.  In 
the  case  of  a  contributor  which  is  a  corpora- 
tion, the  term  also  includes  any  officer  or 
director  of  such  corporation." 

'b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984. 

SEC.  313.  TECHNK  Al.  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Amendments  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4942(a)(2) 
(relating  to  taxes  on  failure  to  distribute 
income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (j)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (jK2)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4942(f)  (defin- 
ing adjusted  net  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    subsection  (j)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6501(n)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  chapter  42  and  similar 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4942(g)(2)(B)(i)(II)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4942(g)(2)(B)(ii)  ". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amendment  of  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  101(1)(4) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  is  amended 
by  striking  out  by  substituting  51  percent' 
for  "50  percent"  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  phrase  ",  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  percentage  so  substi- 
tuted be  more  than  50  percent"  ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  as  if  included  in  section 
101(I)(4)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

TITLE  IV— TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 

SEC.  401  SHORT  TITLE:  ETC 

(a)  Short  Title —This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Tax  Law  Simplification  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 
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TITLE  IV-TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 

Sec.  401.  Short  title:  etc. 

Subtitle  A— Revision  and  Simplification  of 

Estimated  Income  Tax  for  Individuals 

Sec.  411.  Revision  of  penalty  for  failure  to 

pay  estimated  income  tax. 
Sec.  412.  Repeal  of  requirement  of  declara- 
tions, etc. 
Sec.  413.  Crediting  of  income  tax  overpay- 
ment against  estimated  tax  li- 
ability. 
Sec.  414.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  B— Domestic  Relatioris 

421.  Short  title. 

422.  Treatment  of  transfers  of  proper- 
ty between  spouses  or  incident 
to  divorce. 

423.  Tax  treatment  of  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments. 

424.  Dependency  exemption  in  the  case 
of  child  of  divorced  parents, 
etc. 

425.  Innocent  spouse  relieved  of  liabil- 

ity in  certain  cases. 

Sec.  426.  Treatment  of  certain  property  set- 
tlements for  purposes  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes. 

Sec.  427.  Income  from  sheltered  workshops 
not  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining dependency  exemp- 
tion. 

Subtitle  C-Revision  of  At-Risk  Rules 
Sec.  431.  Revision  of  investment  credit  at- 
risk  rules. 
432.  Exclusion  of  active  businesses  of 
qualified   C  corporations   from 
at-risk  rules,  etc. 

Subtitle  D— E:state  Tax  Provisions 
441.  Permanent    rules    for    reforming 
governing  instruments  creating 
charitable     remainder     trusts 
and  other  charitable  interests. 
Sec.  442.  Alternate  valuation  election  avail- 
able only  where  it  results  in  re- 
duction   of    gross    estate    and 
estate  tax. 
Sec.  443.  Alternate  valuation  election  avail- 
able on  late  return. 
Subtitle  E— Foreign  Tax  Provisions 
Sec.  451.  Definition   of    resident    alien   and 

nonresident  alien. 
Sec.  452.  Treatment  of  community  income. 
Sec.  453.  Amendments    related    to    foreign 
personal  holding  companies. 
Amendments    related    to    section 

1248. 
Coordination    of   subpart    P   with 
foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany provisions. 
Sec.  456.  Stapled  stock;  stapled  entities. 
Subtitle  F— Miscellaneous  Treasury 

Administrative  Provisions 

Part  I— Provisions  Not  Relating  to 

Distilled  Spirits  Tax 

Sec.  461.  Simplification  of  certain  reporting 

requirements. 
Sec.  462.  Removal   of   $1,000,000   limitation 
on  working  capital  fund. 
Increase  in  limitation  on  revolving 
fund    for    redemption    of    real 
property. 
Sec.  464.  Removal   of   $1,000,000   limitation 
on  special  authority  to  dispose 
of  obligations. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  author- 
ized   to    accept    gifts    and    be- 
quests. 
Sec.  466.  Extension    of    period     for    court 
review  of  jeopardy  assessment 
where  prompt  service  not  made 
on  the  United  States. 


Sec.  454. 
Sec.  455. 


Sec.  463. 


Sec.  465. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  471. 


478. 
479. 


Sec.  467.  Extension  of  period  during  which 
additional  tax  shown  on 
amended  return  may  be  as- 
sessed. 

468.  Treatment  of  certain  guaranteed 
drafts  issued  by  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

469.  Disclosure  of  windfall  profit  tax 

information  to  State  tax  offi- 
cials. 

Part  II— Provisions  Relating  to  Distilled 
Spirits 

Sec.  470.  Repeal  of  occupational  tax  on 
manufacturers  of  stills  and 
condensers;  notices  of  manu- 
facture and  set  up  of  stills. 
Allowance  of  drawback  claims 
even  where  certain  require- 
ments not  met. 

Sec.  472.  Disclosure  of  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
ers to  administrators  of  State 
alcohol  laws. 

Sec.  473.  Repeal  of  stamp  requirement  for 
distilled  spirits. 

Sec.  474.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  G-Tax  Court  Provisions 
Sec.  475.  Certified  public  accountants  and 
enrolled  agents  authorized  to 
represent  taxpayers  in  small 
tax  cases;  increase  in  jurisdic- 
tional limit  for  small  tax  cases. 
Sec.  476.  Annuities    to    survivors    of    Tax 

Court  judges. 
Sec.  477.  Proceedings    which    may    be    as- 
signed to  commissioners. 
Special  trial  judges. 
Publicity   of   Tax   Court   proceed- 
ings. 
480.  Elimination  of  mandatory   retire- 
ment age  for  Tax  Court  judges. 
Subtitle  H— Simplification  of  Income  Tax 
Credits 
Short  title. 
Credits  grouped  together  in  more 

logical  order. 
Uniform    limitation    on    personal 

nonrefundable  credits. 
Uniform  carryover  provisions  for 

business-related  credits. 
Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  486.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  I— Miscellaneous  Simplification 
Provisions 
Sec.  491.  Rollover  of  certain  partial  distri- 
butions permitted. 
Sec.  492.  Preferred  stock  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 1244. 
Sec.  493.  Medical    care    deduction    allowed 
for  lodging  away  from  home  in 
certain  cases. 
Sec.  494.  Study  of  simplified  tax  on  gross 
income. 
Subtitle  J— Repeal  of  Certain  Obsolete 
Provisions 
Sec.  497.  Termination   of   rules   relating   to 
qualified  bond  purchase  plans 
and  retirement  bonds  with  re- 
spect to  bonds  issued  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

Sec.  498.  Repeal  of  rules  relating  to  gains 
from  disposition  of  property 
used  in  farming  where  farm 
losses  offset  nonfarm  income. 

Subtitle  A — R«vi.sion  and  Simpliriralion  of 
Estimated  Income  Tax  for  Individuals 
SEC.  411    REVISION  OF  PENALTY  FOR  FAILl  RE  TO 
PAY  ESTIMATED  INCOME  TAX. 

Section  6654  (relating  to  addition  to  the 
tax  for  failure  by  individual  to  pay  estimat- 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


481. 
482. 


Sec.  483. 
Sec.  484. 
Sec.  485. 


ed  income  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  6«54.  FAILl'RE  BY  INDIVIDI  Al.  TO  PAY  ESTI- 
MATED INCOME  TAX. 

"(a)  Addition  to  the  Tax.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  section,  in  the  case 
of  any  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  by 
an  individual,  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
tax  under  chapter  1  and  the  tax  under  chap- 
ter 2  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  applying— 

"(1)  the  applicable  annual  rate  established 
under  section  6621, 

"(2)  to  the  amount  of  the  underpayment, 

"(3)  for  the  period  of  the  underpayment. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Underpayment;  Period  of 
Underpayment.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)- 

"(1)  Amount.— The  amount  of  the  under- 
payment shall  be  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  required  installment,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  install- 
ment paid  on  or  before  the  due  date  for  the 
installment. 

"(2)  Period  of  underpayment.— The 
period  of  the  underpayment  shall  run  from 
the  due  date  for  the  installment  to  whichev- 
er of  the  following  dates  is  the  earlier— 

"(A)  the  15th  day  of  the  4th  month  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  un- 
derpayment, the  date  on  which  such  portion 
is  paicj. 

"(3)  Order  of  crediting  payments.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(B).  a  payment  of 
estimated  tax  shall  be  credited  against 
unpaid  required  instaHments  in  the  order  in 
which  such  installments  are  required  to  be 
paid. 

■■(c)  Number  of  Required  Installments; 
Due  Dates.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Payable  in  4  installments.— There 
shall  be  4  required  installments  for  each 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Time  for  payment  of  installments.— 

"In  the  case  of  the 
following  required 

installments:  The  due  date  is: 

1st April  15 

2nd June  15 

3rd September  15 

4th January    15    of    the    fol- 
lowing taxable  year. 

"(d)  Amount  of  Required  Installments.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

•■(1)  Amount.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amount  of  any  required 
installment  shall  be  25  percent  of  the  re- 
quired annual  payment. 

"(B)  Required  annual  payment.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  re- 
quired annual  payment'  means  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  80  percent  of  the  tax  shown  on  the 
return  for  the  taxable  year  (or,  if  no  return 
is  filed,  80  percent  of  the  tax  for  such  year). 
or 

"(ii)  100  percent  of  the  tax  shown  on  the 
return  of  the  individual  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year. 

Clause  (ii)  shall  not  apply  if  the  preceding 
taxable  year  was  not  a  taxable  year  of  12 
months  or  if  the  individual  did  not  file  a 
return  for  such  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Lower  required  installment  where 
annualized  income  installment  is  less 
than  amount  determined  under  paragraph 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  any  re- 
quired installment,  if  the  individual  estab- 
lishes that  the  annualized  income  install- 
ment is  less  than  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 


"(i)  the  amount  of  such  required  install- 
ment shall  be  the  annualized  income  install- 
ment, and 

"(ii)  any  reduction  in  a  required  install- 
ment resulting  from  the  application  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  recaptured  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  next  required  in- 
stallment determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  the  amount  of  such  reduction  (and  by  in- 
creasing subsequent  required  installments 
to  the  extent  that  the  reduction  has  not 
previously  been  recaptured  under  this 
clause). 

"(B)  Determination  of  annualized 
INCOME  installment.— In  the  case  of  any  re- 
quired installment,  the  annualized  income 
installment  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
percentage  of  the  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
computed  by  placing  on  an  annualized  basis 
the  taxable  income,  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income,  and  adjusted  self-employ- 
ment income  for  months  in  the  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  due  date  for  the  install- 
ment, over 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  prior  re- 
quired installments  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Annualization.— The  taxable  income, 
alternative  minimum  taxable  income,  and 
adjusted  self-employment  income  shall  be 
placed  on  an  annualized  basis  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(ii)  Applicable  percentage.— 


"In  the  case  of  the  fol- 
lowing required  in 
stallments: 

1st 

The  applicable  percent- 
age is: 
20 

2nd 

40 

3rd 

60 

4th 

80 

"(iii)  Adjusted  self-employment  income.— 
The  term  adjusted  self-employment 
income'  means  self -employment  income  (as 
defined  in  section  1402(b)):  except  that  sec- 
tion 1402(b)  shall  be  applied  by  placing 
wages  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1402(b))  for  months  in  the  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  due  date  for  the  install- 
ment on  an  annualized  basis  consistent  with 
clause  (i). 

"(e)  Exceptions.— 

"(1)  Where  tax  is  small  amount— No  ad- 
dition to  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  if  the  tax 
shown  on  the  return  for  such  taxable  year 
(or,  if  no  return  is  filed,  the  tax),  reduced  by 
the  credit  allowable  under  section  31,  is  less 
than  $500. 

"(2)  Where  no  tax  liability  for  preced- 
ing taxable  year.— No  addition  to  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  if— 

"(A)  the  preceding  taxable  year  was  a  tax- 
able year  of  12  months. 

"(B)  the  individual  did  not  have  any  liabil- 
ity for  tax  for  the  preceding  taxable  year, 
and 

"(C)  the  individual  was  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
preceding  taxable  year. 

•(3)  Waiver  in  certain  cases.— No  addi- 
tion to  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  underpayment 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that 
by  reason  of  casualty,  disaster,  or  other  un- 
usual circumstances  the  imposition  of  such 
addition  to  tax  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

"(f)  Tax  Computed  After  Application  of 
Credits  Against  Tax.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  tax'  means— 

"(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1,  plus 


"(2)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  2,  minus 
■'(3)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages), 
plus 

"(B)  to  the  extent  allowed  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  over- 
payment of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986 
(determined  without  regard  to  section 
4995(a)(4)(B)). 

"(g)  Application  of  Section  in  Case  of 
Tax  Withheld  on  Wages.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  applying 
this  section,  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowed under  section  31  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  payment  of  estimated  tax. 
and  an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  on  each  due  date  for  such  tax- 
able year,  unless  the  taxpayer  establishes 
the  dates  on  which  all  amounts  were  actual- 
ly withheld,  in  which  case  the  amounts  so 
withheld  shall  be  deemed  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  on  the  dates  on  which  such 
amounts  were  actually  withheld. 

"(2)  Separate  application.— The  taxpayer 
may  apply  paragraph  ( 1 )  separately  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(A)  wage  withholding,  and 

"(B)  all  other  amounts  withheld  for  which 
credit  is  allowed  under  section  31. 

"(h)  Special  Rule  Where  Return  Filed 
ON  OR  Before  January  31.— If.  on  or  before 
January  31  of  the  following  taxable  year, 
the  taxpayer  files  a  return  for  the  taxable 
year  and  pays  in  full  the  amount  computed 
on  the  return  as  payable,  then  no  addition 
to  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  underpayment  of  the 
4th  required  installment  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(i)  Special  Rules  for  Farmers  and  Fish- 
ermen.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  an  individual  is  a 
farmer  or  fisherman  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(A)  there  shall  be  only  1  required  install- 
ment for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  the  due  date  for  such  installment 
shall  be  January  15  of  the  following  taxable 
year. 

"(C)  the  amount  of  such  installment  shall 
be  equal  to  the  required  annual  payment 
(determined  under  subsection  (d)(1)(B)  by 
substituting  '66%  percent'  for  '80  percent', 
and 

"(D)  subsection  (h)  shall  be  applied— 
"(i)  by  substituting  'March  1'  for  "January 
31".  and 

"(ii)  by  treating  the  required  installment 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph as  the  4th  required  installment. 

"(2)  Farmer  or  fisherman  defined.— An 
individual  is  a  farmer  or  fisherman  for  any 
taxable  year  if— 

"(A)  the  individuals  gross  income  from 
farming  or  fishing  (including  oyster  farm- 
ing) for  the  taxable  year  is  at  least  66^,i  per- 
cent of  the  total  gross  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  such  individual's  gross  income  from 
farming  or  fishing  (including  oyster  farm- 
ing) shown  on  the  return  of  the  individual 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year  is  at  least 
ee**;!  percent  of  the  total  gross  income  from 
all  sources  showTi  on  such  return. 
"(j)  Fiscal  Years  and  Short  Years  — 

"(1)  Fiscal  years.— In  applying  this  sec- 
lion  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  any  dale 
other  than  January  1.  there  shall  be  substi- 
tuted, for  the  months  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  months  which  correspond  thereto. 
"(2)  Short  taxable  year.— This  section 
shall  be  applied  to  taxable  years  of  less  than 
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12  months  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

■■<k)  Estates  and  Trusts.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  trust. 

"(1)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

SEC.  tti.  REPRAI.  OF  REQIIREMENT  OF  DECLARA- 
TIONS. ETC 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  following  provi- 
sions are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  6015  (relating  to  declaration  of 
estimated  income  tax  by  individuals). 

(2)  Section  6073  (relating  to  time  for  filing 
declarations  of  estimated  income  tax  by  in- 
dividuals). 

(31  Section  6153  (relating  to  installment 
payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by  indi- 
viduals). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  871  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  as  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7).  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1403  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6012(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
6015(a)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6020(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  required  under 
section  6015)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6201(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Estimated  income  tax.— No  unpaid 
amount  of  estimated  income  tax  required  to 
be  paid  under  section  6154  or  6654  shall  be 
assessed." 

(6)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  6362(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  section  6015 
and  other  provisions  relating  to  declarations 
of  estimated  income"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  provisions  relating  to  estimat- 
ed income  tax". 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6601  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Exception  as  to  Estimated  Tax.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  failure 
to  pay  any  estimated  tax  required  to  be  paid 
by  section  6154  or  6654." 

(8)  Subsection  'd)  of  section  6651  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Exception  for  Estimated  Tax.— This 
.section  shall  not  apply  to  any  failure  to  pay 
any  estimated  tax  required  to  be  paid  by 
section  6154  or  6654." 

(9)  Section  7203  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(other  than  a  return  required  under 
the  authority  of  section  6015)". 

(10)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7216  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  declarations  or 
amended  declarations  of  estimated  tax 
under  section  6015, ',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "return  or  declaration" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "return". 

(11)  Paragraph  (34)  of  section  7701(a)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  6015. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  6073. 

'3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  62  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6153. 


SEC.  *\3.  CREDITINC;  OF  INCOME  TAX  OVERPAY- 
MENT AUAINST  ESTIMATE!)  TAX  Ll- 
ABII.ITY, 

The  application  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  crediting  of 
a  prior  year  overpayment  of  income  tax 
against  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  deter- 
mined— 

(1)  without  regard  to  Revenue  Ruling  83- 
111  (and  without  regard  to  any  other  regu- 
lation, ruling,  or  decision  reaching  the  same 
result  as.  or  a  result  similar  to.  the  result  set 
forth  in  such  Revenue  Ruling);  and 

(2)  with  full  regard  to  the  rules  (including 
Revenue  Ruling  77-475)  before  Revenue 
Ruling  83-Ul. 

SEC.  111.  kkfecti\e  dates 

(a)  Sections  411  and  412.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  411  and  412  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1984. 

(b)  Section  413 —The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 413  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1984. 

Subtitle  B — Domestic  Relations 
SEC.  421.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domes- 
tic Relations  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984 '. 

SEC.  rii.  TREATMENT  OF  TRANSFERS  OF  PROPER- 
TY BETWEEN  SPOISES  OR  INCIDENT 
TO  DIVORCE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  III  of  subchapter 
O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  common  nontax- 
able exchanges)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC  1011  TRANSFERS  OF  PROPERTY  BETWEEN 
spot  SES  OR  INCIDENT  TO  DIVORCE. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— No  gain  or  loss  shall 
be  recognized  on  a  transfer  of  property  from 
an  individual  to  (or  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of)- 

"(1)  a  spouse,  or 

"(2)  a  former  spouse,  but  only  if  the  trans- 
fer is  incident  to  the  divorce. 

"(b)  Transfer  Treated  as  Gift:  Transfer- 
ee Has  Transferor's  Basis.— In  the  case  of 
any  transfer  of  properly  described  in  sub- 
section (a)— 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  treated  as  acquired  by  the 
transferee  by  gift,  and 

"(2)  the  basis  of  the  transferee  in  the 
property  shall  be  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
transferor. 

"(c)  Incident  to  Divorce.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2).  a  transfer  of  property  is 
incident  to  the  divorce  if  such  transfer— 

"(1)  occurs  within  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  marriage  ceases,  or 

"(2)  is  related  to  the  cessation  of  the  mar- 
riage." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  section  72'ki.— Subsection 
(k)  of  section  72  (relating  to  payments  in 
discharge  of  alimony)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Repeal  of  section  loi  lei.— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  101  (relating  to  alimony,  etc.. 
payments)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Coordination  with  section  4  53b.— 
Section  453B  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on  dis- 
position of  installment  obligations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Transfers  Between  Spouses  or  Inci- 
dent to  Divorce.— In  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer described  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1041- 

(1)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply,  and 

"(2)  the  same  tax  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  transferred  installment  obligation 
shall  apply  to  the  transferee  as  would  have 
applied  to  the  transferor." 


(4)  Term  interests.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1001(e)  (relating  to  certain  term  inter- 
est) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  1014 
or  1015"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1014.  1015.  or  1041". 

(5)  Coordination  with  section  lois.— 
Section  1015  (relating  to  basis  of  property 
acquired  by  gifts  and  transfers  in  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"le)  Gifts  Between  Spouses.— In  the  case 
of  any  property  acquired  by  gift  in  a  trans- 
fer described  in  section  1041(a).  the  basis  of 
such  property  in  the  hands  of  the  transfer- 
ee shall  be  determined  under  section 
1041(b)(2)  and  not  this  section." 

(6)  Coordination  with  section  1239.— 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1239.  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  respectively. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  453(h)(1) 
(relating  to  special  rule  where  obligor  and 
shareholder  are  related  persons)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  obligor  of  any  install- 
ment obligation  and  the  shareholder  are  re- 
lated persons  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  obligor  of  any  installment  obligation 
and  the  shareholder  are  married  to  each 
other  or  are  related  persons". 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  for  section 
453(g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Spouse 

OR". 

(7)  Coordination  with  section  47.— Sec- 
tion 47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.. 
of  section  38  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Transfers  Between  Spouses  or  Inci- 
dent TO  Divorce.— In  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer de.scribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1041- 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply,  and 

•(2)  the  same  tax  treatment  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  transferred  prop- 
erty shall  apply  to  the  transferee  as  would 
have  applied  to  the  transferor." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  III  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1041.  Transfers  of  property  between 
spouses  or  incident  to  divorce." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  dale. 

(2)  Election  to  have  amendments  apply 
to  transfers  after  1983.— If  both  spouses  or 
former  spouses  make  an  election  under  this 
paragraph,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  transfers  made  by 
such  spouses  (or  former  spouses)  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983. 

(3)  Exception  for  transfers  pursuant  to 
existing  decrees.— Except  In  the  case  of  an 
election  under  paragraph  (2),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  transfers  under  any  instrument  in  effect 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  unless  both  spouses  (or  former 
spouses)  elect  to  have  such  amendments 
apply  to  transfers  under  such  section. 

(4)  Election.— Any  election  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner,  at  such  lime,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 


SEC.  423.  tax  treatment  OF  ALIMONY  AND  SEPA- 
RATE MAINTENANCE  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  71  (relating  to 
alimony  and  separate  maintenance  pay- 
ments) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  71.  ALIMONY  AND  SEPARATE  MAINTENANCE 
PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Gross  income  in- 
cludes amounts  received  as  alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payments. 

"(b)  Alimony  or  Separate  Maintenance 
Payments  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  alimony  or 
separate  maintenance  payment'  means  any 
payment  in  cash  if— 

"(A)  such  payment  is  received  by  (or  on 
behalf  of)  a  spouse  under  a  divorce  or  sepa- 
ration instrument. 

"(B)  the  divorce  or  separation  instrument 
does  not  designate  such  payment  as  a  pay- 
ment which  is  not  includible  in  gross  income 
under  this  section  and  not  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  215, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  legally 
separated  from  his  spouse  under  a  decree  of 
divorce  or  of  separate  maintenance,  the 
payee  spouse  and  the  payor  spouse  are  not 
members  of  the  same  household  at  the  time 
such  payment  is  made,  and 

"(D)  there  is  no  liability  to  make  any  such 
payment  for  any  period  after  the  death  of 
the  payee  spouse  and  there  is  no  liability  to 
make  any  payment  (in  cash  or  property)  as 
a  substitute  for  such  payments  after  the 
death  of  the  payee  spouse. 

"(2)  Divorce  or  separation  instrument.— 
The  term  'divorce  or  separation  instrument' 
means— 

"(A)  a  decree  of  divorce  or  separate  main- 
tenance or  a  written  instrument  incident  to 
such  a  decree, 

"(B)  a  written  separation  agreement,  or 

"(C)  a  decree  (not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A))  requiring  a  spouse  to  make  pay- 
ments for  the  support  or  maintenance  of 
the  other  spouse. 

"(c)  Payments  To  Support  Minor  Chil- 
dren.—Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
part  of  any  payment  which  the  terms  of  the 
divorce  or  separation  instrument  fix  (in 
terms  of  an  amount  of  money  or  a  part  of 
the  payment)  as  a  sum  which  is  payable  for 
the  support  of  minor  children  of  the 
spouses.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, if  any  payment  is  less  than  the 
amount  specified  in  the  instrument,  then  so 
much  of  such  payment  as  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  payable  for  support  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  payment  for  such  support. 

"'(d)  Spouse.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'spouse'  includes  a  former  spou.se. 

"(e)  Exception  for  Joint  Returns.— This 
section  and  section  215  shall  not  apply  if 
the  spouses  make  a  joint  return  with  each 
other. 

"(f)  Recomputation  Where  Excess 
Front-Loading  of  Alimony  Payments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  there  are  excess  ali- 
mony payments— 

"(A)  the  payor  spouse  shall  include  the 
amount  of  such  excess  payments  in  gross 
income  for  the  payor  spouse's  taxable  year 
beginning  in  the  3rd  post-separation  year, 
and 

"(B)  the  payee  spouse  shall  be  allowed  a 
deduction  in  computing  adjusted  gross 
income  for  the  amount  ol  such  excess  pay- 
ments for  the  payee's  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  the  3rd  postseparation  year. 

"(2)  Excess  alimony  payments.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "excess  ali- 
mony payments'  means  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  excess  payments  for  the  1st  post- 
separation  year,  and 


"(B)  the  excess  payments  for  the  2nd 
post-separation  year. 

"(3)  Excess  payments  for  ist  post-separa- 
tion YEAR.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  of  the  excess  payments  for  the 
1st  post-separation  year  is  the  excess  (if 
any) of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payments  paid  by  the 
payor  spouse  during  the  1st  post-separation 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  average  of— 

"(I)  the  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 
payments  paid  by  the  payor  spouse  during 
the  2nd  post-separation  year,  reduced  by 
the  excess  payments  for  the  2nd  post-sepa- 
ration year,  and 

"(ID  the  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 
payments  paid  by  the  payor  spouse  during 
the  3rd  post-separation  year,  plus 

"(ii)  $15,000. 

"(4)  Excess  payments  for  2nd  post-sepa- 
ration YEAR.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  excess  payments  for 
the  2nd  post-.separation  year  is  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payments  paid  by  the 
payor  spouse  during  the  2nd  post-separation 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payments  paid  by  the 
payor  spouse  during  the  3rd  post-separation 
year,  plus 

"(ii)  $15,000. 
"(5)  Exceptions.— 

"(A)  Where  payment  ceases  by  reason  of 
death  or  remarriage.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  if— 

(i)  either  spouse  dies  before  the  close  of 
the  3rd  post-separation  year,  or  the  payee 
spouse  remarries  before  the  close  of  the  3rd 
post-separation  year,  and 

(ID  the  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 
payments  cease  by  reason  of  such  death  or 
remarriage. 

"(B)  Support  payments.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payment'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  payment  received  under  a  decree 
described  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C). 

"(C)  Fluctuating  payments  not  within 
control  of  payor  spouse.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "alimony  or  sepa- 
rate maintenance  payment'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  payment  to  the  extent  it  is  made 
pursuant  to  a  continuing  liability  (over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years)  to  pay  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  income  from  a  business 
or  property  or  from  compensation  for  em- 
ployment or  self-employment. 

"(6)  Post-separation  years.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "1st  post- 
separation  year'  means  the  1st  calendar 
year  in  which  the  payor  spouse  paid  to  the 
payee  spouse  alimony  or  .separate  mainte- 
nance payments  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies. The  2nd  and  3rd  post-separation  years 
shall  be  the  1st  and  2n(l  succeeding  calendar 
years,  respectively." 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  215.— Section 
215  (relating  to  deduction  for  alimony,  etc.. 
payments)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■SEt .  21.i.  ALIMONY.  ETC..  PAYMENTS 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  alimony  or  sep- 
arate maintenance  payments  paid  during 
such  individual's  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Alimony  or  Separate  Maintenance 
Payments  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "alimony  or  separate  main- 


tenance payment'  means  any  alimony  or 
separate  maintenance  payment  (as  defined 
in  section  71(b))  which  is  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  recipient  under  section 
71. 

"(c)  Requirement  of  Identification 
Number.— The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations under  which— 

"(1)  any  individual  receiving  alimony  or 
separate  maintenance  payments  is  required 
to  furnish  such  individual's  taxpayer  identi- 
fication number  to  the  individual  making 
such  payments,  and 

"(2)  the  Individual  making  such  payments 
is  required  to  include  such  taxpayer  Identifi- 
cation number  on  such  individual's  return 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  pay- 
ments are  made. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Section  682.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  payment  if.  by 
reason  of  section  682  (relating  to  income  of 
alimony  trusts),  the  amount  thereof  is  not 
includible  in  such  individual's  gross 
income." 

(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Supply  Iden- 
tifying Number.— Section  6676  (relating  to 
failure  to  supply  Identifying  number)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Supply  Iden- 
tifying Number  Under  Section  215.— If  any 
person  who  is  required  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  215— 

"(1)  to  furnish  his  taxpayer  identification 
number  to  another  person,  or 

"(2)  to  include  on  his  return  the  taxpayer 
identification  number  of  another  person, 
fails  to  comply  with  such  requirement  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  such  regulations, 
such  person  shall,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cau.se  and 
not  to  willful  neglect,  pay  a  penalty  of  $50 
for  each  such  failure.  ' 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  219(b)(4) 
(relating  to  certain  divorced  individuals)  is 
amended   by  striking  out   all   that   follows 

"gross  income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  71  (relating  to  alimony  and 
separate  maintenance  payments)  by  reason 
of  a  payment  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or 
separate  maintenance  or  a  written  instru- 
ment incident  to  such  a  decree." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  682  (relating 
to  income  of  an  estate  or  trust  in  case  of  di- 
vorce, etc.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  71".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  7701(a)  (de- 
fining husband  and  wife)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "71,  152(b)(4),  215.  and  682  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""152(b)(4)  and  682  ". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
divorce  or  separation  Instruments  (as  de- 
fined in  section  71(u)(2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion) executed  after  December  31.  1984. 

(2)  Modifications  of  instruments  exe- 
cuted BEFORE  JANUARY  1.  1985— The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  also  apply 
to  any  divorce  or  separation  instrument  (as 
so  defined)  executed  before  January  1.  1985. 
but  modified  on  or  after  such  date  if  the 
modification  expressly  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  such  modification. 
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SEC. 


KXKMHTION   IN  THK  CASE 
UE    UIVORCEU    PARENTS. 


•24.  nEPENDENCY 
OF  (IIIIJ) 
ET( 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
lion  152  (relating  to  support  test  in  case  of 
child  of  divorced  parents,  etc.)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  <ei  Support  Test  in  Case  of  Child  of  Di- 
vorced Parents.  Etc.— 

■■(1»  Custodial  parent  gets  exemption.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, if— 

■■(A)  a  child  (as  defined  in  section 
151(e)(3))  receives  over  half  of  his  support 
during  the  calendar  year  from  his  parents— 

"(i)  who  are  divorced  or  legally  separated 
under  a  decree  of  divorce  or  separate  main- 
tenance, 

"(ii)  who  are  separated  under  a  written 
separation  agreement,  or 

"(iii)  who  live  apart  at  all  times  during  the 
last  6  months  of  the  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  such  child  is  in  the  custody  of  one  or 
both  of  his  parents  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  calendar  year. 

such  child  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
subsection  <ai,  as  receiving  over  half  of  his 
support  during  the  calendar  year  from  the 
parent  having  custody  for  a  greater  portion 
of  the  calendar  year  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  custodial 
parent'). 

"(2)  Exception  where  custodial  parent 
releases  claim  to  exemption  for  the 
year.— A  child  of  parents  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  having  received 
over  half  of  his  support  during  a  calendar 
year  from  the  noncustodial  parent  if— 

■(A)  the  custodial  parent  signs  a  written 
declaration  (in  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
that  such  custodial  parent  will  not  claim 
such  child  as  a  dependent  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year,  and 

■■(B)  the  noncustodial  parent  attaches 
such  written  declaration  to  the  noncustodial 
parent's  return  for  the  taxable  year  begin- 
ning during  such  calendar  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
noncustodial  parent'  means  the  parent  who 
is  not  the  custodial  parent. 

■■(3)  Exception  for  multiple-support 
agreement.— This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  where  over  half  of  the  support 
of  the  child  is  treated  as  having  been  re- 
ceived from  a  taxpayer  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c). 

'■(4)  Exception  for  certain  pre-i98s  in- 
struments.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— a  child  of  parents  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as 
having  received  over  half  his  support  during 
a  calendar  year  from  the  noncustodial 
parent  if— 

■■(i)  a  qualified  pre- 1985  instrument  be- 
tween the  parents  applicable  to  the  taxable 
year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  pro- 
vides that  the  noncustodial  parent  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  deduction  allowable  under 
section  151  for  such  child,  and 

"(ii)  the  noncustodial  parent  provides  at 
least  $600  for  the  support  of  such  child 
during  such  calendar  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  amounts 
expended  for  the  support  of  a  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  treated  as  received  from  the 
noncustodial  parent  to  the  extent  that  such 
parent  provided  amounts  for  such  support. 

"(B)  Qualified  pre-iqss  instrument.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  quali- 
fied pre-1985  instrument'  means  any  decree 
of  divorce  or  separate  maintenance  or  writ- 
ten agreement— 
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"(i) 
1985, 

"(ii)  which  on  such  date  contains  the  pro- 
vision described  in  subparagraph  (Aid),  and 
"(iii)  which  is  not  modified  on  or  after 
such  date  in  a  modification  which  expressly 
provides  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  such  decree  or  agreement. 
"(5)  Special  rule  for   support  received 

FROM   NEW  SPOUSE  OF  PARENT.  — For  purpOSes 

of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  the  remar- 
riage of  a  parent,  support  of  a  child  received 
from  the  parent's  spouse  shall  be  treated  as 
received  from  the  parent. 

"(6)  Cross  reference.— 

■"For  priivi!<inn  treatInK  child  as  dependent  of 
both  parents  for  purpose.s  of  medical  expense  de- 
duction, .see  section  2I,')(dM4i." 

(b)  Treatment  as  Dependent  of  Both  Par- 
ents FOR  Medical  Expense  Deduction.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  213  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(5),  (6).  and  (7),  respectively.  an(i  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  in  the  case  of  child  of 
divorced  parents,  etc.— Any  child  to  whom 
-section  152(e)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  a 
dependent  of  both  parents  for  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'Any  child  to  whom  sec- 
tion 152(e)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  a  de- 
pendent of  both  parents  for  purposes  of  this 
section." 

(3)  Paragraph  i6)  of  section  213(d)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1))  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "the  limitations  of  paragraph 
(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  limi- 
tations of  paragraph  (5)". 

(c)  Treatment  of  Certain  Married  Indi- 
viduals Living  Apart.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  143  (relating 
to  certain  married  individuals  living  apart) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Certain  Married  Individuals  Living 
Apart.— For  purposes  of  those  provisions  of 
this  title  which  refer  to  this  subsection,  if— 

"'(1)  an  individual  who  is  married  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a))  and  who  files 
a  separate  return  maintains  as  his  home  a 
household  which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  taxable  year  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  a  child  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  151(e)(3))  with  respect  to 
whom  such  individual  is  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  under  section  151 
(or  would  be  so  entitled  but  for  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  of  section  152(e)), 

"(2)  such  individual  furnishes  over  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  house- 
hold during  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(3)  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  lax- 
able  year,  such  individual's  spouse  is  not  a 
member  of  such  household, 
such  individual  shall  not  be  considered  as 
married." 

(2)  Subparagraph  'A)  of  section  2(b)<l) 
(defining  head  of  household)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "which  constitutes  for 
such  taxable  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which  constitutes  for  more  than 
one-half  of  such  taxable  year  ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  under  section  151  "  in 
clau.se    (i)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"under  section  151  (or  would  be  so  entitled 
but  for  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section 
152(e))". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  .section  43(c)  (defin- 
ing eligible  individual)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "section  151(e)(3))" 
in  subparagraph   (A)(i)   the   following:   ""or 


would  be  so  entitled  but  for  paragraph  (2) 
or  (4)  of  section  152(e>".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  child  has  the 
same  principal  place  of  abode  as  the  individ- 
ual "  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  child  has  the  same  princi- 
pal place  of  abode  as  the  individual  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  taxable  year". 

(4)  Paragraph  i5)  of  section  44A(f)  (relat- 
ing to  special  dependency  test  in  case  of  di- 
vorced parents,  etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'■(5)  Special  dependency  test  in  case  of 
divorced  parents.  etc.  — if— 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section  152(e) 
applies  to  any  child  with  respect  to  any  cal- 
endar year,  and 

"(B)  such  child  is  under  the  age  of  15  or  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself, 

in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in 
such  calendar  year,  such  child  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualifying  individual  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  (whichever  is  appropriate)  with  re- 
spect to  the  custodial  parent  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  152(e)(1)),  and  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  qualifying  individual  with  re- 
spect to  the  noncustodial  parent.  " 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

SE(  .  42.V  INN(H  ENT  SIM)!  SE  RELIEVED  UK  I.IABII, 
ity  in  (  ERTAIN  I  ASES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sub.section  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6013  (relating  to  spouse  relieved  of  li- 
ability in  certain  cases)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Spouse  Relieved  of  Liability  in  Cer- 
tain Cases.— 

■"(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(A)  a  joint  return  has  been  made  under 
this  section  for  a  taxable  year. 

""(B)  on  such  return  there  is  a  substantial 
understatement  of  tax  attributable  to  gross- 
ly erroneous  items  of  one  spouse, 

"(C)  the  other  spouse  establishes  that  in 
signing  the  return  he  or  she  did  not  know, 
and  had  no  reason  to  know,  that  there  was 
such  substantial  understatement,  and 

•■(D)  taking  into  account  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  it  is  inequitable  to  hold  the 
other  spouse  liable  for  the  deficiency  in  lax 
for  such  taxable  year  attributable  to  such 
substantial  understatement, 
then  the  other  spouse  shall  be  relieved  of  li- 
ability for  tax  (including  interest,  penalties, 
and  other  amounts)  for  such  taxable  year  to 
the  extent  such  liability  is  attributable  to 
such  substantial  understatement. 

"(2)  Grossly  erroneous  items.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "grossly 
erroneous  items"  means,  with  respect  to  any 
spouse— 

■  (A)  any  item  of  gross  income  attributable 
to  such  spouse  which  is  omitted  from  gross 
income,  and 

"(B)  any  claim  of  a  deduction  or  credit  by 
such  spouse  in  an  amount  for  which  there  is 
no  basis  in  fact  or  law. 

"(3)  Substantial  understatement.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "sub- 
stantial understatement"  means  any  under- 
statement (as  defined  in  section 
6661(b)(2)(A))  which  exceeds  $500. 

"(4)  Special  rule.— For  purpo.ses  of  para- 
graph (2)(A).  the  determination  of  the 
spouse  to  whom  items  of  gross  income 
(other  than  gross  income  from  property)  are 
attributable  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  community  property  laws." 


(b)  Treatment  of  Community  Income.— 
Section  66  (relating  to  treatment  of  commu- 
nity income  where  spouses  live  apart)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Spouse  Relieved  of  Liability  in  Cer- 
tain Other  Cases.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(1)  an  individual  does  not  file  a  joint 
return  for  any  taxable  year, 

■■(2)  such  individual  docs  not  include  in 
gross  income  for  such  taxable  year  an  item 
of  community  income  properly  includible 
therein  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
contained  in  section  879(a),  would  be  treat- 
ed as  the  income  of  the  other  spouse, 

'"(3)  the  individual  establishes  that  he  or 
she  did  not  know  of,  and  had  no  reason  to 
know  of,  such  item  of  community  income, 
and 

"(4)  taking  into  account  all  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  inequitable  to  include  such 
item  of  community  income  in  such  individ- 
ual "s  gross  income, 

then,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  such  items 
of  community  income  shall  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  other  spouse  (and 
not  in  the  gross  income  of  the  individual)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  all  taxable  years  to  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.  Correspond- 
ing provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
and  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  to  w  hich 
such  Code  applies. 

sEi".  426.  treatment  or  c  ertain  property  set- 
tlements FOR  pi  RPOSES  OF  E.STATE 
ANDtilfTTA.XES 

(a)  Deduction  Allowed  Against  Estate 
Tax  for  Transfers  Satisfying  Section 
2516- 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  .section 
2043  (relating  to  transfers  for  insufficient 
consideration)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Marital  Rights  Not  Treated  as  Con- 
sideration.— 

"(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  a  relinquishment  or  promised  relin- 
quishment of  dower  or  curtesy,  or  of  a  stat- 
utory estate  created  in  lieu  of  dower  or  cur- 
tesy, or  of  other  marital  rights  in  the  dece- 
dent's property  or  estate,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  any  extent  a  consideration  "in 
money  or  money's  worth'. 

"(2)  Exception —For  purposes  of  section 
2053  (relating  to  expenses,  indebtedness, 
and  taxes),  a  transfer  of  property  which  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  2516  (relating  to  certain  property 
settlements)  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
for  an  adequate  and  full  consideration  in 
money  or  money"s  worth.""  ■ 

(2)  Cross  reference.— Subsection  (e)  of 
section  2053  (relating  to  deduction  for  ex- 
penses, indebtedness,  and  taxes)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

""(e)  Marital  Rights.— 

"F~or  provisions  treating  certain  relinquish- 
ments of  marital  rights  a.s  ronsideration  in 
money  or  money's  worth,  see  section  2()13(b>(2)." 

(b)  Section  2516  Extended  to  Agreements 
Entered  Into  Within  1  "Year  After  Di- 
vorce.—Section  2516  (relating  to  certain 
property  settlements)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  so  much  of  such  section  as  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Where  a  husband  and  wife  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  relative  to  their  marital 
and  property  rights  and  divorce  occurs 
within  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the 


dale  1  year  before  such  agreement  is  en- 
tered into  (whether  or  not  such  agreement 
is  approved  by  the  divorce  decree),  any 
transfers  of  property  or  interests  in  proper- 
ty made  pursuant  to  such  agreement-". 
(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  'bi.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEt'.  427  IMOME  FROM  SHELTERED  WdRKSHOPS 
NOT  taken  into  AK  ()l  NT  IN  DETER 
MININ<;  DEHENDENC  Y  EXEMPTION 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
151  (relating  to  additional  personal  exemp- 
tion for  dependents)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Certain  income  of  handicapped  de- 
pendents not  taken  into  account.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(A),  the  gross  income  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
shall  not  include  income  attributable  to 
services  performed  by  the  individual  at  a 
sheltered  workshop  if— 

"(i)  the  availability  of  medical  care  at 
such  workshop  is  the  principal  reason  for 
his  presence  there,  and 

"(ii)  the  income  arises  solely  from  activi- 
ties at  such  workshop  which  are  incident  to 
such  medical  care. 

"(B)  Sheltered  workshop  defined.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
"sheltered  workshop"  means  a  school— 

"(i)  which  provi(ies  special  instruction  or 
training  designed  to  alleviate  the  disability 
of  the  individual,  and 

"(ii)  which  is  operated  by— 

"(I)  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  or 

"(ID  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"•(C)  Permanent  and  total  disability  de- 
fined.—An  individual  shall  be  treated  as 
permanently  and  totally  di.sabled  for  pur- 
po-ses  of  this  paragraph  if  such  individual 
would  be  so  treated  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  37(e).'" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984. 

Subtitle  C — Revision  of  .At-Risk  Rules 
SEt".    m.   REVISION   OF   INVESTMENT  (  REDIT   AT 
RISK  Rl  I.ES. 

(a)  In  General. — So  much  of  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  46(c)  (relating  to  limitation  to 
amount  at  risk)  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(F)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Certain  nonrecourse  financing  ex- 
cluded from  credit  base.— 

"(A)  Limitation.— The  credit  base  of  any 
property  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  nonqualified  nonre- 
course financing  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in 
which  placed  in  service). 

"(B)  F»roperty  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
plies.—This  paragraph  applies  to  any  prop- 
erty which— 

"(i)  is  placed  in  service  during  the  taxable 
year  by  a  taxpayer  described  in  section 
465(a)(1),  and 

"(ii)  is  used  in  connection  with  an  activity 
with  respect  to  which  any  loss  is  subject  to 
limitation  under  section  465. 


"(C)  Credit  base  defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "credit  base' 
means— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  new  section  38  property, 
the  basis  of  the  properly,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  used  section  38  proper- 
ty, the  cost  of  such  property. 

"(D)  Nonqualified  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing.- 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  and  paragraph  (9).  the  term 
"nonqualified  nonrecourse  financing'  means 
any  nonrecourse  financing  which  is  not 
qualified  commercial  financing. 

"(ii)  Qualified  commercial  financing.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"qualified  commercial  financing"  means  any 
financing  with  respect  to  any  property  if— 

"(I)  such  property  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer from  a  person  who  is  not  a  related 
person. 

"(ID  the  amount  of  the  nonrecourse  fi- 
nancing with  respect  to  such  properly  does 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  credit  base  of 
such  properly,  and 

"(III)  such  financing  is  borrowed  from  a 
qualified  person  or  represents  a  loan  from 
any  Federal.  Stale,  or  local  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  or  is  guaranteed  by 
any  Federal.  Stale,  or  local  government. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  convertible 
debt. 

"(iii)  Nonrecourse  financing.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  nonre- 
course financing'  includes— 

"(I)  any  amount  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  is  protected  against  loss  through 
guarantees,  stop-loss  agreements,  or  other 
similar  arrangements,  and 

(ID  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, any  amount  borrowed  from  a 
person  who  has  an  interest  (other  than  as  a 
creditor)  in  the  activity  in  which  the  proper- 
ty is  used  or  from  a  related  person  to  a 
person  (other  than  the  taxpayer)  having 
such  an  interest. 

In  the  case  of  amounts  borrowed  by  a  corpo- 
ration from  a  shareholder,  subclause  (II) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  interest  as  a  share- 
holder. 

"(iv)  Qualified  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "qualified  person' 
means  any  person  which  is  actively  and  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  the  business  of  lending 
money  and  which  is  not— 

"(I)  a  related  person  with  respect  to  the 
taxpayer, 

"(ID  a  person  from  which  the  taxpayer 
acquired  the  property  (or  a  related  person 
to  such  person),  or 

"(III)  a  person  who  receives  a  fee  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxpayers  investment  in  the 
properly  (or  a  related  person  to  such 
person). 

"(V)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  term  related  person'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
168(e)(4).  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
determination  of  whether  a  person  is  a  re- 
lated person  shall  be  made  as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property  is 
placed  in  service. 

"(E)  Application  to  partnerships  and  s 
CORPORATIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (9>— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subparagraph,  in  the  case  of 
any  partnership  or  S  corporation,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  partners  or  share- 
holder's allocable  share  of  any  financing  is 
nonqualified  nonrecourse  financing  shall  be 
made  at  the  partner  or  shareholder  level. 
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"(ii)  Special  rule  for  certain  recourse  fi- 
nancing OF  s  corporation.— A  shareholder 
of  an  S  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  liable 
for  his  allocable  share  of  any  financing  pro- 
vided by  a  qualified  person  to  such  corpora- 
tion if— 

■■(I)  such  financing  is  recourse  financing 
(determined  at  the  corporate  level),  and 

■■(II)  such  financing  is  provided  with  re- 
spect to  qualified  business  property  of  such 
corporation. 

■■(iii)  Qualified  business  property.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (ii).  the  term  qualified 
business  property'  means  any  property  if— 

"(I)  such  property  is  used  by  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, 

•■(II)  during  the  entire  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year, 
such  corporation  had  at  least  3  full-time  em- 
ployees who  were  not  owner-employees  (as 
defined  in  section  465(c)(7)(E)(i))  and  sub- 
stantially all  the  services  of  whom  were 
services  directly  related  to  such  trade  or 
business,  and 

■■(III)  during  the  entire  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year, 
such  corporation  had  at  least  1  full-time  em- 
ployee substantially  all  of  the  services  of 
whom  were  in  the  active  management  of  the 
trade  or  business. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  master 
sound  recording  or  other  tangible  or  intan- 
gible asset  associated  with  literary,  artistic. 
or  musical  properties. 

•■(iv)  Determination  of  allocable  share.— 
The  determination  of  any  partner's  or 
shareholder's  allocable  share  of  any  financ- 
ing shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  credit  allowable  by  section  38  with  re- 
spect to  such  property." 

'b)  Treatment  of  Subsequent  Increases 
AND  Decreases  in  Nonqualified  Nonre- 
course Financing.— 

(1)  Subsequent  decreases.— Paragraph  (9) 
of  section  46<c)  (relating  to  subsequent  in- 
creases in  the  taxpayer's  amount  at  risk 
with  respect  to  the  property)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

■■(9)  Subsequent  decreases  in  nonqual- 
ified nonrecourse  financing  with  respect 
TO  the  property.— 

"■(A)  In  general.— If.  at  the  close  of  a  tax- 
able year  following  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  was  placed  in  service, 
there  is  a  net  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
nonqualified  nonrecourse  financing  with  re- 
spect to  such  property,  such  net  decrease 
shall  be  taken  into  account  as  additional 
qualified  investment  in  such  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (C). 

■(B)  Certain  transacttions  not  taken 
into  account.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, nonqualified  nonrecourse  financing 
shall  not  be  treated  as  decreased  through 
the  surrender  or  other  use  of  property  fi- 
nanced by  nonqualified  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing. 

•■(C)  Manner  in  which  taken  into  ac- 
count.— 

■■(i)  Credit  determined  by  reference  to 
taxable  year  property  placed  in  service.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
credit  allowable  under  section  38  and  the 
amount  of  credit  subject  to  the  early  dispo- 
sition rules  under  section  47,  any  increase  in 
a  taxpayers  qualified  investment  in  proper- 
ty by  reason  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  additional  qualified  invest- 
ment made  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  year  in 
which  the  property  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  was  first  placed  in  senice. 

■■(ii)  Credit  allowed  for  year  of  decrease 
IN  nonqualified  nonrecourse  financing.- 


Any  credit  allowable  under  this  subpart  for 
any  increase  in  qualified  investment  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as 
earned  during  the  taxable  year  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  nonqualified  nonre- 
course financing. " 

(2)  Subsequent  increases.— So  much  of 
subsection  (d)  of  .section  47  (relating  to 
property  ceasing  to  be  at  risk)  as  precedes 
paragraph  (3)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Increases  in  Nonqualified  Nonre- 
course Financing — 

■•(1)  In  general.  — If.  as  of  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  there  is  a  net  increase  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxpayer  in  the  amount  of  non- 
qualified nonrecourse  financing  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  46(c)<8))  with  respect  to 
any  property  to  which  section  46(c)(8)  ap- 
plied, then  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  decrease  in 
credits  allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior 
taxable  years  which  would  have  resulted 
from  reducing  the  qualified  investment 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  such 
property  by  the  amount  of  such  net  in- 
crease. 

••(2)  Transfers  of  debt  more  than  i  year 
after  initial  borrowing  not  treated  as  in- 
creasing nonqualified  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
amount  of  nonqualified  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing (within  the  meaning  of  section 
46(c)(8)(D))  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer 
shall  not  be  treated  as  increased  by  reason 
of  a  transfer  of  (or  agreement  to  transfer) 
any  evidence  of  an  indebtedness  if  such 
transfer  occurs  ( or  such  agreement  is  en- 
tered into)  more  than  1  year  after  the  date 
such  indebtedness  was  incurred. '■ 

(c)  Clarification  of  Coordination  of 
Section  48id>  With  At-Risk  Rules— Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  48  (relating  to  certain 
leased  property)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■(6)  Coordination  with  at-risk  rules.— 

■■(A)  Requirement  that  lessor  be  at 
risk.— In  the  case  of  any  property  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  lessor,  is  property  to  which 
section  46(c)(8)  applies,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  the  lessee  under  section 
38  with  respect  to  such  property  by  reason 
of  an  election  under  this  subsection  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  the  credit  which  would  have 
been  allowable  to  the  lessor  with  respect  to 
such  property  (determined  without  regard 
to  section  46(e)(3))  if— 

••(i)  the  lessor^s  basis  in  such  property 
were  equal  to  the  lessee  acquisition  amount, 
and 

••(ii)  no  election  had  been  made  under  this 
subsection. 

••(B)  Lessee  subject  to  at-risk  limita- 
tions.— 

•■(i)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  lease 
where— 

■■(I)  the  lessee  is  a  taxpayer  described  in 
section  465(a)(1). 

■■(II)  the  property  is  used  by  the  lessee  in 
connection  with  an  activity  with  respect  to 
which  any  loss  is  subject  to  limitation  under 
section  465.  and 

■•(III)  the  at-risk  percentage  is  less  than  30 
percent  (18  percent  in  the  case  of  3-year 
property), 

any  credit  allowable  under  section  38  to  the 
lessee  by  reason  of  an  election  under  this 
subsection  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  total  credit)  shall  be  al- 
lowable only  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C). 


■(ii)  At-risk  percentage.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  at-risk  percentage' 
means  the  percentage  obtained  by  divid- 
ing- 

■■(I)  the  present  value  (as  of  the  time  the 
lease  is  entered  into)  of  the  aggregate  lease 
at-risk  payments,  by 

■■(II)  the  lessee  acquisition  amount. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  the  present 
value  shall  be  determined  by  using  a  dis- 
count rate  equal  to  the  rate  in  effect  under 
section  6621  as  of  the  time  the  lease  is  en- 
tered into. 

■■(iii)  Lessee  acquisition  amount.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  lessee 
acquisition  amount ■  means  the  amount  for 
which  the  lessee  is  treated  as  having  ac- 
quired the  property  by  reason  of  an  election 
under  this  subsection. 

■■(iv)  Lease  at-risk  payment.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  lease  at- 
risk  paymenf  means  any  rental  payment— 

■■(I)  which  the  lessee  is  required  to  make 
under  the  lease  in  all  events,  and 

■■(II)  with  respect  to  which  the  lessee  is 
not  protected  against  loss  through  nonre- 
course financing,  guarantees,  stop-loss 
agreements,  or  other  similar  arrangements. 

■■(C)  Year  for  which  credit  allowable,— 

■■(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  in  any  case  to  which  subpara- 
graph iBMi)  applies,  the  portion  of  the  total 
credit  allowable  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  total  credit  as— 

■■(I)  the  aggregate  rental  payments  made 
by  the  lessee  under  the  lease  during  such 
taxable  year,  bears  to 

■■(II)  the  lessee  acquisition  amount. 

■■(ii)   Remaining   amount   allowable   for 

YEAR  in  which  AGGREGATE  RENTAL  PAYMENTS 
exceed  30  PERCENT  OF  ACQUISITION  AMOUNT.— 

The  total  credit  (to  the  extent  not  allowable 
for  a  preceding  taxable  year)  shall  be  allow- 
able for  the  first  taxable  year  as  of  the  close 
of  which  the  aggregate  rental  payments 
made  by  the  lessee  under  the  lease  equal  or 
exceed  30  percent  (18  percent  in  the  case  of 
3-year  property)  of  the  lessee  acquisition 
amount. 
■•(D)  Special  rules  for  subparagraphs  ^bi 

AND   iC  — 

••(i)  Subparagraphs  'B>  and  <ci  apply  in 
lieu  of  other  at-risk  rules.— In  the  case  of 
any  election  under  this  subsection,  para- 
graphs (8)  and  (9)  of  section  46(c)  and  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  47  shall  only  apply 
with  respect  to  the  lessor. 

"(ii)  Application  to  partnerships  and  s 
corporations.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  subparagraph  (E)  of  section  46(c)(8)  shall 
apply. 

••'iii)  Subsequent  reductions  in  at-risk 
AMOUNT.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  principles  of  subsection 
(d)  of  section  47  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C). 

"(E)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, including  regulations— 

■■(i)  providing  for  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  appropriate  where  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  lease  are  borne  by  the 
lessor,  and 

■■(ii)  providing  the  extent  to  which  contin- 
gencies in  the  lease  will  be  disregarded. '■ 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(I)  Clause  (i)  of  section  46(c)(8)(F)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  certain  energy  proper- 
ty) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'•(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  qualified  energy 
property.  " 

(2)  Subclause  (III)  of  section 
46(c)(8)(F)(ii)  (defining  qualified  energy 
property)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(III)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  is  placed  in  service,  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  basis  of  such 
properly  is  attributable  to  nonqualified  non- 
recourse financing,  and". 

(3)  Subclause  (IV)  of  section  46(c)(8)(F)(ii) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'nonrecourse  fi- 
nancing (Other  than  financing  described  in 
section  46(c)(8)(B)(ii))"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonqualified  nonrecourse  financ- 
ing". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  47(d)(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ceasing  to  be  at 
risk'^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'increas- 
ing the  amount  of  nonqualified  nonrecourse 
financing  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
46(c)(8))'. 

c5)  Clause  (i)  of  section  47(d)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■other  than  a  loan 
described  in  section  46(c)(8)(B)(ii)". 

(e>  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  .service  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date:  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  any  property  to 
which  the  amendments  made  by  section 
211(f)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  do  not  apply. 

(2)  Amendments  may  be  elected  retroac- 
tively.—At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  as  if  included  in  the  amendments 
made  by  section  211(f)  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  Any  election  made 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  to 
all  property  of  the  taxpayer  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  such  section  211(f) 
apply  and  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

SEC.  432.  F.Xl  I.fSION  OF  ACTIVK  HISINESSKS  OK 
m  AIJKIED  (  ( ORPORATIONS  FROM 
AT-RISK  RI  I.ES.  ETt". 

<a)  Exclusion  of  Active  Businesses  of 
Qualified  C  Corporations  From  At-Risk 
Rules.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  465  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  limited  to  amount  at  risk) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Exclusion  of  active  businesses  of 
qualified  c  corporations.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpay- 
er which  is  a  qualified  C  corporation- 

■■(i)  each  qualifying  business  carried  on  by 
such  taxpayer  (or  carried  on  by  a  partner- 
ship of  which  such  taxpayer  is  a  partner) 
shall  be  treated  sis  a  separate  activity,  and 

"(ii)  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
losses  from  such  business. 

"(B)  Qualified  c  corporation.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  quali- 
fied C  corporation"  means  any  corporation 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  which  is  not— 

"(i)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542(a)), 

"'(ii)  a  foreign  personal  holding  company 
(as  defined  in  section  552(a)),  or 

"■(iii)  a  personal  service  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  269A(b)  but  determined  by 
substituting  5  percent'  for  10  percent'  in 
section  269A(b)(2)). 

"(C)  Qualifying  business.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualifying  busi- 
ness' means  any  business  if — 


"(i)  during  the  entire  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year, 
such  corporation  had  at  least  1  full-time  em- 
ployee substantially  all  the  services  of 
whom  were  in  the  active  management  of 
such  business, 

■•(ii)  during  the  entire  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year, 
such  corporation  had  at  least  3  full-time, 
nonowner  employees  substantially  all  of  the 
services  of  whom  were  services  directly  re- 
lated to  such  business, 

••(iii)  the  amount  of  the  deductions  which 
are  allowable  to  the  taxpayer  solely  by 
reason  of  sections  162  and  404  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  15  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  such  business  for  such  year, 
and 

"(iv)  such  business  is  not  an  excluded  busi- 
ness. 

■■(D)   Special    rules    for    application    of 

subparagraph     CI   — 

"(i)  Partnerships  in  which  taxpayer  is 
general  partner.— In  the  case  of  a  business 
of  a  partnership,  if— 

••(I)  the  taxpayer  is  a  general  partner  in 
the  partnership,  and 

(ID  during  the  entire  12-month  period 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  partnerships 
taxable  year,  the  number  of  full-time  non- 
owner  employees  of  the  partnership  (or  of 
corporate  partners  of  the  partnership)  sub- 
stantially all  the  services  of  whom  were  di- 
rectly related  to  such  business  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 3, 

then  the  taxpayer's  proportionate  share 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  its  profits  inter- 
est) of  the  activities  of  the  partnership  in 
such  business  shall  be  treated  as  activities 
of  the  taxapayer. 

■■(ii)  Deduction  for  owner  employee  com- 
pensation NOT  taken  into  ACCOUNT.— PoT 
purposes  of  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (C), 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any 
deduction  in  respect  of  compensation  for 
personal  services  rendered  by  any  employee 
(other  than  a  non-owner  employee)  of  the 
taxpayer  or  any  member  of  such  employee's 
family  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
318(a)(1)). 

"(iii)  Special  rule  for  banks.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (C),  in 
the  case  of  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
581)  or  a  financial  institution  to  which  sec- 
tion 591  applies— 

"(I)  gross  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  interest 
from  gross  income  under  section  103,  and 

"(ID  in  addition  to  the  deductions  de- 
scribed in  such  clause,  there  shall  also  be 
taken  into  account  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions which  are  allowable  for  amounts 
paid  or  credited  to  the  accounts  of  deposi- 
tors or  holders  of  accounts  as  dividends  or 
interest  on  their  deposits  or  withdrawable 
accounts  under  section  163  or  591. 

"(iv)  Special  rule  for  life  insurance  com- 
panies.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Clause  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  not  apply  to  any  insurance 
business  of  a  qualified  life  insurance  compa- 
ny. 

"(ID  Insurance  business.— For  purposes 
of  subclause  (I),  the  term  "insurance  busi- 
ness' means  any  business  which  is  not  a  non- 
insurance  business  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  806(c)(3)). 

"(Ill)  Qualified  life  insurance  compa- 
ny.—For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  the  term 
"qualified  life  insurance  company'  means 
any  company  which  would  be  a  life  insur- 
ance company  as  defined  in  section  816  if 
unearned  premiums  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (c)  of 
section  816, 


"(E)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

••(i)  Non-owner  employee.— The  term 
non-owner  employee'  means  any  employee 
who  does  not  own.  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year,  more  than  5  percent  in  value 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  taxpayer. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  sec- 
tion 318  shall  apply,  except  that  5  percent' 
shall  be  substituted  for  '50  percent'  in  sec- 
tion 318(a)(2)(C). 

"(ii)  Excluded  business.— The  term  "ex- 
cluded business'  means— 

"(I)  equipment  leasing  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (6)),  and 

"(ID  any  business  involving  the  use,  ex- 
ploitation, sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition  of 
master  sound  recordings,  motion  picture 
films,  video  tapes,  or  tangible  or  intangible 
assets  associated  with  literary,  artistic,  mu- 
sical, or  similar  properties. 

"(iii)  Special  rules  relating  to  communi- 
cations industry,  etc — 

"(I)  Business  not  excluded  where  tax- 
payer NOT  completely  AT  RISK.— A  busincss 
involving  the  use,  exploitation,  sale,  lease, 
or  other  disposition  of  property  described  in 
subclau,se  (ID  of  clause  (ii)  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  excluded  business  by  reason  of  such 
subclause  if  the  taxpayer  is  at  risk  with  re- 
spect to  all  amounts  paid  or  incurred  (or 
chargeable  to  capital  account)  in  such  busi- 
ness. 

•■(ID  Certain  licensed  businesses  not  ex- 
cluded.—For  purposes  of  subclause  (ID  of 
clause  (ii),  the  provision  of  radio,  television, 
cable  television,  or  similar  services  pursuant 
to  a  license  or  franchise  granted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  or  any 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  authority  shall 
not  constitute  an  excluded  business  by 
reason  of  such  subclause. 

■■(F)  Affiliated  group  treated  as  i  tax- 
payer.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (iii).  the  component  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  of  corporations  shall  be 
treated  as  a  single  taxpayer. 

■■(ii)  Affiliated  group  of  corporations.— 
The  term  affiliated  group  of  corporations" 
means  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  1504(a))  which  files  or  is  required  to 
file  consolidated  income  tax  returns. 

■■(iii)  Component  member.— The  term  com- 
ponent member'  means  an  includible  corpo- 
ration (as  defined  in  section  1504)  which  is  a 
member  of  the  affiliated  group. 

•'(G)    Loss    OF    1    member    of    affiliated 

GROUP    may    not   offset    INCOME   OF   PERSONAL 

HOLDING  COMPANY -Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  permit  any  loss  of  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  group  to  be  used  as  an  offset 
against  the  income  of  any  other  member  of 
such  group  which  is  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany (as  defined  in  section  542(a))." 

(b)  Activities  Treated  as  Separate  Ac- 
tivities by  Statute  May  Be  Aggregated 
Where  Taxpayer  Actively  Participates  in 
the  Management  of  Each  Activity.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  465(c)  (relating  to  ac- 
tivities to  which  risk  applies)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Separate  activities.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

■■(A)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  a  taxpayer's  activity  with 
respect  to  each— 

"(i)  film  or  video  tape, 

■•(ii)  section  1245  property  which  is  leased 
or  held  for  leasing, 

■■(iii)  farm, 

■■(iv)  oil  and  gas  properly  (as  defined 
under  section  614),  or 
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•■(V)    geothermal    property    (as    defined 
under  section  614). 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  activity. 

"(B)    Aggregation    of    activities    where 

TAXPAYER    ACTIVELY    PARTICIPATES   IN    MANAGE- 
MENT OF  EACH  ACTIVITY.— 

•(i)  In  GENERAL.— All  activities  which  are 
described  in  both  subparagraph  (A)  and 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  and  which 
constitute  part  or  all  of  a  irade  or  business 
shall  be  treated  as  1  activity. 

■  (ii)  Activities— An  activity  is  described 
in  this  clause  if— 

"(I)  the  taxpayer  actively  participates  in 
the  management  of  such  activity,  or 

"(II)  such  activity  is  carried  on  by  a  part- 
nership or  an  S  corporation  and  65  percent 
or  more  of  the  losses  for  tlie  taxable  year  is 
allocable  to  persons  who  actively  participate 
In  the  management  of  such  activity.  ' 

(c)  Corporations  Considered  at  Risk 
With  Respect  to  Amounts  Borrowed  Prom 
Shareholders.  Etc.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 465(b)  (relating  to  certain  borrowed 
amounts  excluded)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Certain  borrowed  amounts  ex- 
cluded.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(B).  amounts  borrowed  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  at  risk  with  respect  to 
an  activity  if  such  amounts  are  borrowed 
from  any  person  who  has  an  interest  in  such 
activity  or  (except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations)  from  a  related  person  to  a 
person  (other  than  the  taxpayer)  having 
such  an  interest. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— 

"(i)  Interest  as  creditor.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  an  interest  a-s  a  credi- 
tor in  the  activity. 

"(ii)  Interest  as  shareholder  with  re- 
spect TO  AMOUNTS  BORROWED  BY  CORPORA- 
TION.—In  the  case  of  amounts  borrowed  by  a 
corporation  from  a  shareholder,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  an  interest  as  a 
shareholder. 

"(C)  Related  person  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  related 
person'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  168(e)(4)." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983; 
except  that  any  loss  from  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  465(cK7)iA)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
this  section)  which  (but  for  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxpay- 
er's first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  under  section  465(a)(2)  of 
such  Code  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  such  first  taxable  year  notwithstanding 
such  amendments. 

Subtitle  D— Estate  Tax  Provisions 

SEC.  441.  PER.MANENT  RILES  FOR  REKORMINC; 
GOVERNING  INSTRl  MENTS  (  KEATINf; 
rHARITABI.E  REMAINDER  TRISTS 
AND  OTHER  (  HARITARI.E  INTERESTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 2055(e)  (relating  to  disallowance  of  de- 
ductions in  certain  cases)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Reformations  to  comply  with  para- 
graph 12'.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  in  respect  of  any 
qualified  reformation. 

"(B)  Qualified  reformation.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified 
reformation'  means  a  change  of  a  governing 
instrument  by  reformation,  amendment, 
construction,  or  otherwise  which  changes  a 


reformable  interest  into  a  qualified  interest 
but  only  if— 

"(i)  any  difference  between— 

"(I)  the  actuarial  value  (determined  as  of 
the  date  of  the  decedent's  death)  of  the 
qualified  interest,  and 

"(II)    the    actuarial    value    (as    so    deter- 
mined) of  the  reformable  interest, 
does  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  actuarial 
value  (as  so  determined)  of  the  reformable 
interest. 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of— 

"(I)  a  charitable  remainder  interest,  the 
nonremainder  interest  (before  and  after  the 
qualified  reformation)  terminated  at  the 
same  time,  or 

■■(II)  any  other  interest,  the  reformable 
interest  and  the  qualified  interest  are  for 
the  same  period,  and 

■•(iii)  such  change  is  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  the  decedent's  death. 

A  nonremainder  interest  (before  reforma- 
tion) for  a  term  of  years  In  excess  of  20 
years  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying  sub- 
clause (I)  of  clause  (ii)  if  such  interest  (after 
reformation)  is  for  a  term  of  20  years. 

■(C)  Reformable  interest.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph- 
ed) In  general.- The  term  reformable  in- 
terest' means  any  interest  for  which  a  de- 
duction would  be  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  the  time  of  the  decedent's  death 
but  for  paragraph  (2). 

"(ii)  Beneficiary's  interest  must  be 
FIXED.— The  term  reformable  interest'  does 
not  include  any  interest  unless,  before  the 
remainder  vests  in  possession,  all  payments 
to  persons  other  than  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  are  expressed 
either  in  specified  dollar  amounts  or  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property.  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  all  such  payments  are  expressed  as 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property,  section  664(d)(3)  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 

■•(iii)  Special  rule  where  timely  com- 
mencement OF  REFORMATION.— Clause  (il) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  interest  if  a  judicial 
proceeding  is  commenced  to  change  such  in- 
terest into  a  qualified  interest  not  later 
than  the  90th  day  after- 

"(I)  if  an  estate  tax  return  is  required  to 
be  filed,  the  last  date  (including  extensions) 
for  filing  such  return,  or 

■■(II)  if  no  estate  tax  return  is  required  to 
be  filed,  the  last  date  (including  extensions) 
for  filing  the  income  tax  return  for  the  1st 
taxable  year  for  which  such  a  return  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  the  trust. 

•(iv)    Special    rule    for    will    executed 

BEFORE  JANUARY    1,    1979,   ETC.  — In   the  Case  Of 

any  interest  passing  under  a  will  executed 
before  January  1,  1979,  or  under  a  trust  cre- 
ated before  such  date,  clause  (ii)  shall  not 
apply. 

•■(D)  Qualified  interest.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  qualified  interest" 
means  an  interest  for  which  a  deduction  is 
allowable  under  subsection  (a). 

■(E)  Limitation.— The  deduction  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  which  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  reformable  interest 
but  for  paragraph  (2). 

■■(F)  Special  rule  where  income  benefici- 
ary dies.— If  (by  reason  of  the  death  of  any 
individual)  by  the  due  date  for  filing  the 
estate  tax  return  (including  any  extension 
thereof)  a  reformable  interest  is  in  a  wholly 
charitable  trust  or  passes  directly  to  a 
person  or  for  a  use  described  in  subsection 
(a),  a  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  such  re- 
formable interest  as  if  it  had  met  the  re- 


quirements of  paragraph  (2)  on  the  date  of 
the  decedent's  death.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  wholly  chari- 
table trust'  means  a  charitable  trust  which, 
upon  the  allowance  of  a  deduction,  would  be 
described  in  section  4947(a)(1). 

••(G)  Statute  of  limitations.— The  period 
for  assessing  any  deficiency  of  any  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  expire  before  the  date  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
is  notified  that  such  reformation  has  oc- 
curred. 

••(H)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, including  regulations  providing  such 
adjustments  in  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  508  (relating  to  special  rules 
relating  to  section  501(c)(3>  organizations), 
subchapter  J  (relating  to  estates,  trusts, 
beneficiaries,  and  decedents),  and  chapter 
42  (relating  to  private  foundations)  as  may 
be  necessary  by  reason  of  the  qualified  ref- 
ormation. 

•'(I)  Reformations  permitted  in  case  of 
remainder  interests  in  residence  or  farm, 
pooled  income  funds,  etc.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  (consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph)  permitting 
reformations  in  the  case  of  any  failure— 

■'(i)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
170(f)(3)(B)  (relating  to  remainder  interests 
in  personal  residence  or  farm.  etc.).  or 

••(ii)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
642(c)(5).  " 

(b)  Income  Tax  Deduction.— Subsection 
(f)  of  section  170  (relating  to  disallowance  of 
deduction  in  certain  cases  and  special  rules) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(7)  Reformations  to  comply  with  para- 
graph 12'.— 

••(A)  In  general.— a  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  in  respect  of  any 
qualified  reformation. 

■•(B)  Rules  similar  to  section  2055  le'  131 
TO  apply.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
2055(e)(3)  shall  apply.  " 

(c)  Gift  Tax  Deduction.— Subsection  (c) 
of  section  2522  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)  Reformations  to  comply  with  para- 
graph 121.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— a  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  in  respect  of  any 
qualified  reformation. 

•■(B)  Rules  similar  to  section  205510131 
to  apply.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
2055(e)<3)  shall  apply.' 

(d)  Treatment  of  Certain  Contingencies 
Under  Section  664.— Section  664  (relating 
to  charitable  remainder  trusts)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Certain  Contingencies  Permitted.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  a  trust  would,  but 
for  a  qualified  contingency,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)(A)  of 
subsection  (d).  such  trust  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  such  requirements. 

"(2)  Value  determined  without  regard  to 
qualified  contingency.— For  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  charitable 
contribution  (or  the  actuarial  value  of  any 
interest),  a  qualified  contingency  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

••(3)  Qualified  contingency.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
contingency'  means  any  provision  of  a  trust 
which  provides  that,  upon  the  happening  of 
a  contingency,   the  payments  described   in 
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paragraph  (1)( A)  or  (2)( A)  of  subsection  (d)  the  period  for  assessing  any  deficiency  of  "(iii)  the  individual  is  not  a  resident  of  the 

(as  the  case  may  be)  will  terminate  not  later  tax    attributable    to   such    basis    reduction  United  States  at  any  time  during  the  next 

than  such  payments  would  otherwise  termi-  shall  not  expire  before  the  date  1  year  after  calendar  year, 

nate  under  the  trust."  the  date  on  which  such  election  is  made."  "(C)  Certain  nominal  presence  disregard- 

(e)  Effective  Date.—  (b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment  ed.— 

(1)   Subsections    lai,    ibi,   and    (Ci.— The  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re-  "(i)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of  subpara- 

amendments  made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  spect  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dving  after  graphs  (A)(iii)  and  (B),  an  individual  shall 

and  (c)  shall  apply  to  reformations  after  De-  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  not    be   treated   as   present    in   the   United 

cember  31.   1978;  except  that  such  amend-  r-    l-            t      d      •  ■  States  during  any  period  for  which  the  indi- 

ment^  shall  not  apply  to  any  reformation  to  Subtitle  E-Forei^n  Tax  Prov^.ons  ^,.^^^^  establishes  that  he  has  a  closer  con- 

which    .section    2055(e)(3)    of    the    Internal  sEr.  451.  definition  of  resident  alien  and  nection  to  a  foreign  countrv   than  to  the 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the  nonresident  alien.  United  States 

day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  (a)  General  RuLE.-Section  7701  (relating  '(ii)  Not  more  than    lo  days  disregard- 

Act)    applies     For    purposes    of    applying  to  definitions)  is  amended  by  redesignating  ED.-Clause  <i)  shall  not  apply  to  more  than 

clause  (111)  of  section  2055(e)  3)(C)  of  such  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsections  10  days  on  which  the  individual  is  present  in 

Code^(as  amended  by  this  section)   the  90th  ,c),  (d),  and  (e).  respectively,  and  by  insert-  the  United  States, 

day  described  in  such  clause  shall  be  treated  ^       ^fter  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  ^(3)  Substantial  presence  test.- 

"e"dateTt''he"enactm"n    o'f  th  sVct'  "  ^"^^^^'*°"^  "'A)  I"  GENERAL.-Except  as  otherwise  pro- 

<2fsuBSEc?irX"-Thr  amendment  nonp'™nt  aI^fn"  ''"'"'"  ''"'''   """  vided  in  this  paragraph,  an  individual  meets 

made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  to  trans-  ^°n  w'  r^Jrl,   "p^nr  n„rn.  «.  of  ,v,i    ,it,  s"bstarmal  presence  test  o    this  para- 

fers  after  December  31,  1978.  ,     <!>  In  GENERAL.--For  purposes  of  this  title  graph   with   respect   to  any  calendar  year 

(3)  Statute  OF  limitations.-  (other  than  subtitle  B)-  (hereinafter  m  this  subsection  referred  to  as 

(A)  In  GENERAL.-If  On  the  date  of  the  en-  ^  ',f  l^f^TJ  *"=''-.^"  f"^"  '"^IV'^y^i  ^^"^  ''^"'"''^"^  ''''f.'"  '  '^- 

aclment  of  this  Act  (or  at  any  time  before  ^^^^l^  "^  ^^^^^'"'^  ^  a  resident  of  the  United  ••(.)   such   individual   was   present    in   the 

the  date   1   year  after  such  date  of  enact-  States  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  if  United  States  on  at  least  31  days  during  the 

ment),  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  '^"'^  °"'y  'f  such  individual  meets  the  re-  calendar  year,  and 

of  tax  attributable  to  the  amendments  made  Quirements  of  clause  (i)  or  (u):  "(ii)  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days  on 

by  this  section  is  barred  by  any  law  or  rule  "'"    Lawfully    admitted   for    permanent  which  such  individual  was  present   in  the 

of  law,  such  credit  or  refund  of  such  over-  Residence.— Such  individual  is  a  lawful  per-  United  States  during  the  current  year  and 

payment  may  nevertheless  be  made  if  claim  manent  resident  of  the  United  States  at  any  the  2  preceding  calendar  years  (when  multi- 

therefor  is  filed  before  the  date  1  year  after  t'"'^  during  such  calendar  year.  plied    by    the    applicable    multiplier    deter- 

the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  ■<'''  Substantial  presence  test.— Such  in-  mined  under  the  following  table)  equals  or 

(B)  No  interest  where  statute  closed  on  dividual  meets  the  substantial  presence  test  exceeds  183  days: 

date  of  enactment.— In  any  case  where  the  of  paragraph  (3).  ...      .                ,                                   anniicahie 

making  of  the  credit  or  refund  of  the  over-  "(B)  Nonresident  ALiEN.-An  individual  is  ^"^"'^  "^^  °'                            ^""^  appiicaoie 

payment  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  a  nonresident  alien  if  such  individual  is  nei-  days  in.                                   multiplier  is. 

barred  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  ther  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor  a     Current  year 1 

Act,   no  interest  shall  be  allow'ed  with   re-  resident   of  the   United  States  (within  the     1st  preceding  year Vi 

spect  to  such  overpayment  (or  any  related  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A)).                            2nd  preceding  year Vi 

adjustment)  for  the  period  before  the  date  •(  2)  Special  rules  for  first  and  last  year         .,,„,     e-„„^^ .,     , 

180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre-  of  residency.-  <^'     Exception     where     individual     is 

tary  of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  is  no-  "(A)  First  year  of  residency-  "^^^''^  '"  ^"^  """^^  """  °"''"'«=  '"^^ 

tified  that  the  reformation  has  occurred.  "(i)  In  GENERAL.-If  an  alien  individual  is  a  ™*L^^""*^'  ""^  ^"""^"^  '^'^**'  *""  ^'-°''='' 

SEC.     442.     ALTERNATE     VALUATION     ELECTION  resident  Of  the  United  States  under  para-  f ""jLJ^  An      h     h     rH^irTv,'"/",*!^ 

available  ONLY  WHERE  IT  RESlLTs  graph  (1)(A)  With  respect  to  any  calendar  "'"^i'.";^",L"J^':^"fjJ^,^'L^^^         TTf 

IN  REDimoN  OF  GROSS  ESTATE  AND  yp-r    but  was  not  a  resident  of  the  United  ^  meeting  the  substantial  presence  test  of 

ESTATE  TAX.  l,t^°^r  o„^,!!^l  H.  „1n„  .^l  ^11  Hir^      !i  ^his  paragraph  with  respect  to  any  current 

,„               „            „      .       „„       ,     .  Stales  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  cal-  „„„,7f 

(a    GENERAL  RuLE.-Section  2032  (relating  endar  year,  such  alien  individual  shall  be  ^^.^n^Z^rv.    inHivin,,,!    ,c    n..««nt    in    tv,. 

to  alternate  valuation)  IS  amended  by  redes-  treated  as  a  resident  of  the  United  States  "    ^""^^    individual    is    present    in    the 

ignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  ^  for    he  portion  of  such  calendaf  S  Ph^e  cfrrl-nt  ^tar  L^nT'  ''^'"  '''  '"''  '"""' 

by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow-     „.i,i„»,  K^„i„o  ^»,  .i,„  ,„,-i^„ ^,„,.i ^„.„  '■"^  current  year,  and 

ing  new  subsection:  *^'^.*^  ^^^'"^  °"  ^^"^  residency  starting  date.  ..,;;,  ^^  ;,  established  that  for  the  current 

•(c)     Election     Must     Decrease     Gross  "D  Residency  starting  date  for  individ-  year  such  individual  has  a  tax  home  (as  de- 

EsTATE  AND  ESTATE  Tax.-No  clcction  may  "'^'■^  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  res-  fined  in  section  911(d)(3)  without  regard  to 

be  made  under  this  section  with  respect  to  'OENCE.-in  ine  case  oi  an  individual  who  is  j^e  second  sentence  thereof)  in  a  foreign 

an    estate    unless    such    election    will    de-  ^  law lui  permanent  resident  oi  the  united  country  and  has  a  closer  connection  to  such 

crease-  states  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year,  foreign  country  than  to  the  United  States. 

"( 1 )  the  value  of  the  gross  estate,  and  ^^^  <^^es  not  meet  the  substantial  presence  .(o  Subparagraph    .b>    not  to  .apply   in 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax   imposed   by  ^^st  of  paragraph  (3).  the  residency  starting  certain  CASES.-Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 

this  chapter  (reduced  by  credits  allowable  °^^^  shall  be  the  first  day  in  such  calendar  apply  to  any  individual  with  respect  to  any 

against  such  tax)."  year  on  which  he  was  present  in  the  United  current   year  if  at   any   time  during  such 

(b)     Effective    DATE.-The    amendments  States  while  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of  year- 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re-  '^^  United  States.  -(j)  g^ch  individual  had  an  application  for 
spect  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  "''■''  Residency  starting  date  for  indi-  adjustment  of  status  pending,  or 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  viduals      meeting      substantial     presence  ■■(jj)  such   individual  took  other  steps  to 
SEC.    443.    alternate    valiation    ELECTION  TEST.— In   the   case   of   an    individual    who  apply  for  status  as  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
available  on  late  RETIRN.  meets  the  substantial  presence  test  of  para-  dent  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec-  graph  (3)  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year.  '(D)    Medical   condition    exception    for 

tion  2032  (relating  to  time  of  election),  as  the  residency  starting  date  shall  be  the  first  subparagraph  <B'  di. -Clause  (1)  of  subpara- 

amended  by  section  442,  is  amended  lo  read  day  during  such  calendar  year  on  which  the  graph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  individual 

as  follows:  individual  is  present  in  the  United  States.  who  was  unable  to  leave  the  United  States 

"(d)  Election.—  "(B)  Last  year  of  residency.— An  alien  in-  because  of  a  medical  condition  which  arose 

"(1)    In   general.— The   election    provided  dividual  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  resident  of  while  such   individual   was   present   in   the 

for  in  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  ex-  the  United  States  during  a  portion  of  any  United  States. 

ecutor  on  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  calendar  year  if—  •■(£)  Exception  for  exempt  individuals.— 

this  chapter.  Such  an  election,  once  made.  "(i)  such  portion  is  after  the  last  day  in  An  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as  being 

shall  be  irrevocable.  such  calendar  year  on  which  the  individual  present  in  the  United  States  on  any  day  if 

"(2)  Statute  of  limitations  where  prop-  was  present  in  the  United  States  (or.  in  the  such  individual  is  an  exempt  individual  for 

ERTY  SOLD  BEFORE  ELECTION.— If  —  case  of  an  individual  described  in  paragraph  such  day. 

"(A)  an  election  provided  for  in  this  sec-  (l)(A)(i).  the  last  day  on  which  he  was  so  de-  '(4)  Exempt  individual  defined.— For  pur- 

tion  is  made  after  a  disposition  of  any  prop-  scribed),  poses  of  this  subsection— 

erty.  and  "(ii)   during  such   portion   the   individual  "(A)    In    general.— An    individual    is    an 

"(B)  the  basis  of  such  property  is  reduced  has  a  closer  connection  to  a  foreign  country  exempt  individual  for  any  day  if.  for  such 

by  reason  of  such  election,  than  to  the  United  States,  and  day.  such  individual  is— 
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"(i)  a  foreign  government-related  individ- 
ual, 

"(ii)  a  teacher  or  trainee,  or 

"(iii)  a  student. 

"(B)  Foreign  government-related  indi- 
vidual.—The  term  foreign  government-re- 
lated individual'  means  any  individual  tem- 
porarily pre.sent  in  the  United  States  by 
reason  of — 

"(i)  diplomatic  status,  or  a  visa  which  the 
Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State)  determines  represents  full- 
time  diplomatic  or  consular  status  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection, 

"(ii)  being  a  full-lime  employee  of  an 
international  organization,  or 

"(iii)  being  a  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  an  individual  described  in  clause 
(i)  or  (ii). 

■(C)  Teacher  or  trainee.— The  term 
teacher  or  trainee'  means  any  individual— 

"(i)  who  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
United  States  under  subparagraph  (J)  of 
section  101(15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  lother  than  as  a  student),  and 

"(ii)  who  substantially  complies  with  the 
requirements  for  being  so  present. 

"(D)  Student.— The  term  'student'  means 
any  individual— 

"(i)  who  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
United  States— 

"(I)  under  subparagraph  (P)  of  section 
101(15)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  or 

"(II)  as  a  student  under  subparagraph  (J) 
of  such  section  101(  15).  and 

"(ii)  who  substantially  complies  with  the 
requirements  for  being  so  present. 

"(E)  Special  rules  for  teachers,  train- 
ees, and  students. - 

"(i)  Limitation  on  teachers  and  train- 
ees.—An  individual  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  exempt  individual  by  reason  of  clause  (ii) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  current  year  if. 
for  any  2  calendar  years  during  the  preced- 
ing 6  calendar  years,  such  person  was  an 
exempt  person  under  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(ii)  Limitation  on  students.— For  any 
calendar  year  after  the  5th  calendar  year 
for  which  an  Individual  was  an  exempt  indi- 
vidual under  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  such  individual  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  exempt  individual  by  reason  of 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  unless  such 
individual  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  such  individual  does  not 
intend  to  permanently  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  that  such  individual  meets  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (D)(ii). 

"(5)  Lawful  permanent  resident.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  individual  is 
a  lawful  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  if— 

"(A)  such  individual  has  the  status  of 
having  been  lawfully  accorded  the  privilege 
of  residing  permanently  in  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant  in  accordance  with 
the  immigration  laws,  and 

"(B)  such  status  has  not  been  revoked 
(and  has  not  been  administratively  or  judi- 
cially determined  to  have  been  abandoned). 

"(6)   PRESENCE    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES.  — For 

purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  an  individual  shall  be 
treated  as  present  in  the  United  States  on 
any  day  if  such  individual  is  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  at  any  time 
during  such  day. 

"(B)  Commuters  from  canada  or 
MEXICO.— If  an  individual  regularly  com- 
mutes to  employment  (or  self-employment) 
in  the  United  States  from  a  place  of  resi- 


dence in  Canada  or  Mexico,  such  individual 
shall  not  be  treated  as  present  in  the  United 
States  on  any  day  during  which  he  so  com- 
mutes. 

"(7)  Annual  statements.— The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations  under  which  an 
individual  who  (but  for  subparagraph  (B). 
(D).  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (3))  would  meet  the 
substantial  presence  test  of  paragraph  (3)  is 
required  to  submit  an  annual  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  basis  on  which  such  individ- 
ual claims  the  benefits  of  subparagraph  (B). 
(D).  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (3).  as  the  case  mav 
be. 

"(8)  Taxable  year.- 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  an  alien  individual  who  has  not  estab- 
lished a  taxable  year  for  any  prior  period 
shall  be  treated  as  having  a  taxable  year 
which  is  the  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Fiscal  year  taxpayer.— If— 

"(1)  an  individual  is  treated  under  para- 
graph (1)  as  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
for  any  calendar  year,  and 

"(ii)  after  the  application  of  subparagraph 
(A),  such  individual  has  a  taxable  year  other 
than  a  calendar  year. 

he  shall  be  treated  as  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
a  taxable  year  which  is  within  such  calendar 
year." 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

(2)  Transitional  rule  for  applying  sub- 
stantial presence  test.— 

(A)  If  an  alien  individual  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  of  the  close  of 
calendar  year  1984.  the  determination  of 
whether  such  individual  meets  the  substan- 
tial presence  test  of  section  7701(b)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
this  section)  shall  be  made  by  only  taking 
into  account  presence  after  1984. 

(B)  If  an  alien  individual  was  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  as  of  the  close  of  calendar 
year  1984.  but  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  as  of  the  close  of  calendar 
year  1983.  the  determination  of  whether 
such  individual  meets  such  substantial  pres- 
ence test  shall  be  made  by  only  taking  into 
account  presence  in  the  United  States  after 
1983. 

(3)  Transitional  rule  for  applying 
LAWFUL  residence  TEST.— In  the  case  of  any 
individual  who— 

(A)  was  a  lawful  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7701(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  this  section)  as  of 
the  close  of  calendar  year  1983.  and 

(B)  was  present  in  the  United  States  on 
any  day  during  1984, 

for  purposes  of  section  7701(b)(2)(A)  of  such 
Code  (as  .so  added),  such  individual  shall  be 
treated  as  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
during  1984. 

SEr.  I.i:;.  TRK.ATMKNT  OK  ("O.MMIMTV  INt"<>.MK. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 879  (rela'  ng  to  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain communi  y  income  in  the  case  of  a  resi- 
dent or  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
married  to  a  nonresident  alien  individual)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such 
sutKection  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  there- 
of and  ln.serling  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  General  Rule,— In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  1  or  both  of  whom  are  nonresi- 
dent alien  individuals  and  who  have  commu- 
nity Income  for  the  taxable  year,  such  com- 
munity income  shall  be  treated  as  follows:'". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— 


(1)  The  heading  of  section  879  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  879.  TA.X  TRF.ATMENT  OK  (  KKTAIN  I'OMMl'M- 
TV  INCO.MK  IN  THK  cask  OK  NONRKSI- 
DKNT  AI.IKN  INDIVIDl  AI.S 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
.section  879  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  879.  Tax  treatment  of  certain  commu- 
nity income  in  the  case  of  non- 
resident alien  individuals." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

SK(  I.-..1.  AMKNDMKVTS  REI.ATKI)  TO  KORKICN 
PERSONAL  HOI.DINi;  COMHANIKS. 

(a)  A"rTRiBUTioN  From  Family  Members.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  554  (relating  to 
constructive  ownership)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  the  stock  ownership  re- 
quirement provided  in  section  552(a)(2). 
stock  owned  by  a  nonresident  alien  individ- 
ual (other  than  a  foreign  trust  or  foreign 
estate)  shall  not  be  considered  by  reason  of 
so  much  of  paragraph  (2)  as  relates  to  attri- 
bution through  family  membership  as 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resident  alien  in- 
dividual who  Is  not  the  spouse  of  the  non- 
resident individual. " 

(b)  Inclusion  in  Income  of  United  States 
Persons  Holding  Interest  Through  For- 
eign Entity.— Section  551  (relating  to  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  income 
taxed  to  United  States  shareholders)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Stock  Held  Through  Foreign 
Entity.— For  purposes  of  this  .section,  stock 
of  a  foreign  personal  holding  company 
owned  (directly  or  through  the  application 
of  this  subsection)  by— 

"(1)  a  partnership,  estate,  or  trust  which 
is  not  a  United  States  shareholder,  or 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  is  not  a 
foreign  personal  holding  company, 
shall  be  considered  as  being  owned  propor- 
tionately by  its  partners,  beneficiaries,  or 
shareholders.  In  any  case  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  applies,  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  provide  for  such  adjustments 
in  the  application  of  this  part  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of 
foreign  corporations  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983. 

(2)  1-YEAR  EXTENSION  FOR  CERTAIN  TRUSTS 
created  BEFORE  JUNE  30.   1953.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
sub.section  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
of  a  foreign  corporation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  with  respect  to  stock  of 
such  corporation  which  is  held  (directly  or 
indirectly,  within  the  meaning  of  .section 
554  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
by  a  trust  created  before  June  30.  1953.  If— 

(i)  none  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  trust 
was  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  creation  or  within 
10  years  thereafter,  and 

(ii)  such  trust  does  not.  after  July  1.  1983, 
acquire  (directly  or  indirectly)  stock  of  any 
foreign    personal    holding    company    other 


than  a  company  described  in  subparagraph 
(B). 

(B)  Description  of  company.— A  company 
is  described  in  this  subparagraph  If — 

(i)  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  such 
company  are  stock  or  assets  previously  held 
by  such  trust,  or 

(li)  such  company  ceases  to  be  a  foreign 
personal  holding  company  before  January  1. 
1985. 

SEC.  4,54   AMENDMENTS  RELATE!)  TO  SECTION  124X 

(a)  Elimination  of  Double  Taxation  of 
Earnings  and  Profits  of  Certain  Foreign 
Corporations.— 

(1)  Section  959  (relating  to  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  previously  taxed  earnings 
and  profits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Coordination  With  Amounts  Previ- 
ously Taxed  Under  Section  1248.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  960(b).  any 
amount  included  In  the  gross  Income  of  any 
person  as  a  dividend  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a)  or  (f)  of  section  1248  shall  be  treated  as 
an  amount  Included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  person  under  section  951(a)(  1 )( A)." 

(2)  Section  1248  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  provision  exrludinx  amounts  previously 
taxed  under  this  section  from  Rross  income  when 
subsequently  distributed,  see  section  9.'>9(el." 

(b)  Clarification  of  Section 
1248(c)(2)(D).— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
1248(c)(2)  (relating  to  earnings  and  profits 
of  subsidiaries  of  foreign  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  958(a)(2)  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
958(a)". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
transactions  to  which  subsection  (a)  or  (f )  of 
section  1248  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  applies  occurring  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Election  of  earlier  date  for  certain 
transactions,— 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion is  made  under  subparagraph  (B).  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  transactions  to  which 
subsection  (a)  or  (f)  of  section  1248  of  such 
Code  applies  occurring  after  October  9, 
1975. 

(B)  Election,— 

(i)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  to  which  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1248  of  such  Code  applies  if  the 
foreign  corporation  described  in  such  sub- 
section (or  its  successor  in  interest)  so 
elects, 

(ii)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  to  which  subsection  (f) 
of  section  1248  of  such  Code  applies  if  the 
domestic  corporation  described  in  section 
1248(f)(1)  of  such  Code  (or  its  successor)  so 
elects, 

(iii)  Any  election  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe, 

SEC  455,  COORDINATION  OK  SI  BPART  K  WITH  KOK 
EIGN  PERSONAL  HOI.DiNG  COMPANY 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 951  (relating  to  coordination  with  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  provisions) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Person- 
al Holding  Company  Provisions,— If.  but 
for  this  subsection,  an  amount  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  for  any  taxable  year 
both  under  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(i)  and 
under  section  551(b)  (relating  to  foreign 
personal  holding  company  income  included 
in  gross  income  of  United  Slates  sharehold- 
er), such  amount  shall  be  Included  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  shareholder  only 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  of  United  Slates  shareholders  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

SEC  .  4,'i«.  STAPLED  STOCK:  STAPLED  ENTITIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  IX  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  269A  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  2fi9H.  stapled  ENTITIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  regulations,  for  purposes  of  this 
title- 

"(1)  if  a  domestic  corporation  and  a  for- 
eign corporation  are  stapled  entities,  the 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  do- 
mestic corporation, 

"(2)  in  applying  section  1563.  stock  In  a 
second  corporation  which  constitutes  a  sta- 
pled interest  with  respect  to  stock  of  a  first 
corporation  shall  be  treated  as  owned  by 
such  first  corporation,  and 

"(3)  in  applying  subchapter  M  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  any  stapled 
entity  is  a  regulated  investment  company  or 
a  real  estate  investment  trust,  all  entities 
which  are  stapled  entities  with  respect  to 
each  other  shall  be  treated  as  1  entity, 

"(b)  Secretary  To  Prescribe  Regula- 
tions,—The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
avoidance  or  evasion  of  Federal  income  tax 
through  the  use  of  stapled  entitles.  Such 
regulations  may  include  (but  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  regulations  providing  the  extent 
to  which  1  of  such  entities  shall  be  treated 
as  owning  the  other  entity  (to  the  extent  of 
the  stapled  interest ), 

"(c)  Definitions,— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Entity,— The  term  entity"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  trust,  association, 
estate,  or  other  form  of  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ne,ss  or  activity, 

"(2)  Stapled  entities,— The  term  'stapled 
entities'  means  any  group  of  2  or  more  enti- 
ties if  more  than  50  percent  in  value  of  the 
beneficial  ownership  In  each  of  such  entities 
consists  of  stapled  Interests, 

"(3)  Stapled  interests,— Tw"0  or  more  in- 
terests are  stapled  interests  if,  by  reason  of 
form  of  ownership,  restrictions  on  transfer, 
or  other  terms  or  conditions,  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  1  of  such  interests  the 
other  such  interests  are  also  transferred  or 
required  to  be  transferred, 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Treaties,— Nothing 
in  section  894  or  7852(d)  or  In  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  construed  as  permit- 
ting an  exemption,  by  reason  of  any  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  into,  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  269A  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  269B.  Stapled  entities." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 


(1)  In  general,— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(2)  Interests  stapled  as  of  june  3o, 
1983.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
sub.secllon.  In  the  case  of  any  interests 
which  on  June  30.  1983.  were  stapled  inter- 
ests (as  defined  in  section  269B(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
this  section),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1985 
(January  1.  1987  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration). 

(3)  Certain  stapled  entities  which  in- 
clude REAL  estate  INVESTMENT  TRUST.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  269B(a)  of  such  Code 
shall  not  apply  in  determining  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter M  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  to  any  real 
estate  Investment  trust  which  Is  part  of  a 
group  of  stapled  entities  if— 

(A)  all  members  of  such  group  were  sta- 
pled entitles  as  of  June  30.  1983.  and 

(B)  as  of  June  30.  1983.  such  group  includ- 
ed one  or  more  real  estate  investment 
trusts. 

(4)  Certain  stapled  entities  which  in- 
clude PUERTO  RICAN  CORPORATIONS.— 

(A)  Paragraph  d)  of  section  269B(a)  of 
such  Code  shall  not  apply  to  a  domestic  cor- 
poration and  a  qualified  Puerto  Rican  cor- 
poration which,  on  June  30.  1983.  were  sta- 
pled entities. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "qualified  Puerto  Rican  corporation"' 
means  any  corporation  organized  In  Puerto 
Rico— 

(i)  which  is  described  In  section  957(c)  of 
such  Code  or  would  be  so  described  If  any 
dividends  it  received  from  any  other  corpo- 
ration described  In  such  section  957(c)  were 
treated  as  gross  Income  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  such  section  957(c).  and 

(II)  does  not.  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able year,  own  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 958  of  such  Code  but  before  applying 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  269B(a)  of  such 
Code)  any  stock  of  any  corporation  which  ic 
not  described  In  such  section  957(c). 

(5)  Treaty  rule  not  to  apply  to  stapled 

ENTITIES  entitled  TO  TREATY  BENEFITS  AS  OF 

JUNE  30,  1983.— In  the  case  of  any  entity 
which  was  a  stapled  entity  as  of  June  30, 
1983,  subsection  (d)  of  section  269B  of  such 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  any  treaty  benefit 
to  which  such  entity  was  entitled  as  of  June 
30.  1983. 

(6)  Election  to  treat  stapled  foreign  en- 
tities AS  subsidiaries.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  foreign 
corporation  and  domestic  corporation  which 
as  of  June  30.  1983.  were  stapled  entities, 
such  domestic  corporation  may  elect  (in  lieu 
of  applying  paragraph  (1)  of  section  269B(a) 
of  such  Code)  to  be  treated  as  owning  all  in- 
terests in  the  foreign  corporation  which 
constitute  stapled  interests  with  respect  to 
stock  of  the  domestic  corporation. 

(B)  Election.— Any  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe. 

(C)  Election  irrevocable.— Any  election 
under  subparagraph  (A),  once  made,  may  be 
revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
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Subtitle  F — Misrrllaneous  Treasury 
Adininistrati\e  f'rovisions 

PART  I— I'RCtVISIONS  NOT  KKI.ATINfi  TO 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS  TAX 

SEC.  161   SIMPI.IFHATION  Of  CKKTAIN  KKP()KTIN(; 
REgi  IREMENTS 

(a)  DISC  Report- 

<  1  >  Section  506  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
(relating  to  submission  of  annual  reports  to 
Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SEC.  50«.  SI  BMISSION  OF  REPORTS  TO  CONCiRESS. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for 
the  calendar  year  1981  and  each  second  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  within  27';;  months  following 
the  close  of  such  calendar  year  setting  forth 
an  analysis  of  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  reports  for  calendar  years 
after  1980. 

(b)  Report  on  Possessions  Corpora- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  for  the  calendar  year  1981  and  each 
second  calendar  year  thereafter,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congre.ss  within  24  months 
following  the  close  of  such  calendar  year 
setting  forth  an  analysis  of  the  operation 
and  effect  of  sections  936  and  934(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  High  Income  Taxpayer  Report  — 

(1)  Section  2123  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  to  read  a-s  follows: 

•SEt  :>i2.i.  hi(;h  income  taxpayer  report 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pub- 
lish annually  information  on  the  amount  of 
tax  paid  by  individual  ta.xpayers  with  high 
total  incomes.  Total  income  for  this  purpose 
is  to  be  calculated  and  set  forth  by  adding 
to  adjusted  gross  income  any  items  of  tax 
preference  excluded  from,  or  deducted  in  ar- 
riving at.  adjusted  gross  income,  and  by  sub- 
tracting any  investment  expenses  incurred 
in  the  production  of  such  income  to  the 
extent  of  the  investment  income.  These 
data  are  to  include  the  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals with  total  income  over  $200,000  who 
owe  no  Federal  income  tax  (after  credits) 
and  the  deductions,  exclusions,  or  credits 
used  by  them  to  avoid  tax." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  information  published 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  International  Boycott  Reports.— 

(1)  Section  1067  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SEt    infi"   REPORTS  KV  THE  SE(  RETARV 

"(a)  General  Rule.— As  soon  after  the 
close  of  each  4-year  period  as  the  data 
become  available,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Fmance  of  the  Senate 
setting  forth  for  such  4-year  period— 

"(1)  the  number  of  reports  filed  under  sec- 
tion 999(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  taxable  years  ending  with  or  within 
each  calendar  year  in  such  4-year  period. 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  reports  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  calendar  year  on  which 
the  taxpayer  indicated  international  boy- 
cott participation  or  cooperation  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  999ib)(3)  of  such  Code), 
and 

"(3)  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  provisions  of  such  Code  relat- 
ing to  international  boycott  activity  have 
been  administered  during  such  4-year 
period. 

■(b)  4-Year  Period.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  ^-year  period'  means 
the  period  consisting  of  4  calendar  years  be- 


ginning with  calendar  year  1982  and  each 
subsequent  fourth  calendar  year." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  reports  for  periods  after 
December  31.  1981. 

SEC  IK2.  REMOVAL  OK  tl.nmi.OOO  LIMITATION  ON 
WORKINi;  (  APITAI.  El  Nl) 
The  last  sentence  of  section  322(a)  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code  (placing  a  $1,000,000 
limitation  on  the  working  capital  fund  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SEt.  I«.1.  INCREASE  IN  LIMITATION  ON  REVOI.VIN(; 
KIND  FOR  REDEMITION  OF  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Subsection  (a)  of  .section  7810  (relating  to 
revolving  fund  for  redemption  of  real  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  striking  out 
■$1,000,000"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  $10,000,000". 

SEC.    tfil     RKMOV  VI.   OK   Jl.iMHi.oiMi    LIMITATION   ON 

SPE(  lAI.  Al  THORITY  TO  KISPOSE  OK 

OBI.K.ATIONS 

Subsection  ib)  of  section  324  of  title  31. 

United  States  Code  (relating  to  disposing 

and  extending  the  maturity  of  obligations), 

is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.  165.  SKI  RETARD  OK  THE  TREASI  RY  AI'THOR- 
l/EI)  T<»  AKEPT  (llhTS  AND  BE 
Ml  ESTS. 

Section  321  of  title  31.  United  Stales  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  use  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and 
the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund  and 
shall  be  disbursed  on  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Property  accepted  under 
this  paragraph,  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  paragraph  (1 )  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

■(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
invest  and  reinvest  the  fund  in  public  debt 
securities  with  maturities  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  fund  and  bearing  interest  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities.  Income  accruing 
from  the  securities,  and  from  any  other 
property  accepted  under  paragraph  (1), 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  on  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  purpo.ses  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  gifts  or  bequests. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
not  less  frequently  than  annually,  make  a 
public  disclosure  of  the  amount  (and 
sources)  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  received 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  amounts  in  the  .separate  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  are  expended. ■' 

SE(.  IM.  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  KOR  (<»IRT 
REVIEW  OK  JEOPARDY  ASSESSMENT 
WHERE  PROMPT  SEKVK  E  NOT  MADE 
ON  THE  I  NITEIl  STATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.  — Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 7429(b)  (relating  to  judicial  review)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 


■'If  the  court  determines  that  proper  service 
was  not  made  on  the  United  States  within  5 
days  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  the  running  of  the  20-day  period 
.set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
begin  before  the  day  on  which  proper  serv- 
ice was  made  on  the  United  States." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  ac- 
tions commenced  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SE«  167  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  DlRINi;  V^HK'H 
ADDITIONAL  TAX  SHOWN  ON  AMEND- 
ED RET!  RN  MAY  BE  ASSESSED. 

(a)  General  Rule —Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6501  (relating  to  exceptions)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(7)  Special  rule  for  certain  amended  re- 
turns.—Where,  within  the  60-day  period 
ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  this  section  for  the  assessment  of 
any  tax  impo.sed  by  subtitle  A  for  any  tax- 
able year  would  otherwise  expire,  the  Secre- 
tary receives  a  written  document  signed  by 
the  taxpayer  showing  that  the  taxpayer 
owes  an  additional  amount  of  such  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  the  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  such  additional  amount  shall  not 
expire  before  the  day  60  days  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Secretary  receives  such  docu- 
ment." 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  documents  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (or  his  delegate)  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

.sEi .  i«H  treatment  ok  (  ertain  (;i  aranteed 

DRAI-TS  ISSI  ED  BY  KINAN<  lAI.  INSTI- 
TITIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.  — Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
lion  6311(b)  (relating  to  liability  of  banks 
and  others)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or  cashier's  check" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  cashier's 
check  (or  other  guaranteed  draft)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  'the  amount  of  such 
check"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
amount  of  such  check  (or  draft)", 

(3)  by  striking  out  'the  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  fi- 
nancial institution',  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■such  bank  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■such  financial  institution". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  .  IW.  DISC  l.flSI  KE  OK  WINDKAI.I.  PROFIT  TAX 
INFORM  VTION  TO  STATE  TAX  OFFI- 
CIALS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6103(d)  (relating  to  disclosure  to  State 
lax  officials)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "44, 
51"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■44.  45.  51". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PART  II— PROVISIONS  RKL.ATIN(;  TO 
DISTILLKI)  SPIRITS 

SEC.  170.  REPEAL  OF  0(  (  I  PATIONAI.  TAX  ON  MAN. 
I  FA(TI  RERS  OK  STILLS  AND  (ON- 
DENSERS,  NOTICES  OK  MANl  KACTl  RE 
AND  SET  I  POK.STII.I..S. 

'a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  51  (relating  to 
manufacturers  of  stills)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Subpart  (' — .ManufacturerH  of  Stills 
"Sec.  5101.  Notice  of  manufacture  of  still; 
notice  of  set  up  of  s.'ill. 

"Sec.  5102.  Definition  of  manufacturer  of 
stills. 


•SEt.  .5101.  NOTK  E  OF  MAM  FAJTl  RE  OF  STILL: 
NOTK  E  OF  SET  IP  OK  STILL 

■■(a)  Notice  Requirements.- 

■■(1)  Notice  of  manufacture  of  still.— 
The  Secretary  may.  pursuant  to  regulations, 
require  any  person  who  manufactures  any 
still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distilling,  to  give  written 
notice,  before  the  still,  boiler,  or  other 
vessel  is  removed  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, setting  forth  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
u.sed.  its  capacity,  and  the  time  of  removal 
from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

■■(2)  Notice  of  set  up  of  still.— The  Sec- 
retary may.  pursuant  to  regulations,  require 
that  no  still,  boiler,  or  other  vessel  be  set  up 
without  the  manufacturer  of  the  still, 
boiler,  or  other  ve.ssel  first  giving  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  that  purpose. 

"(b)  Penalties.  Etc.— 

"(1)  K«>r  penalty  and  forfeiture  for  failure  to 
give  notice  of  manufacture,  or  for  setting  up  a 
Klill  without  first  KivinK  notice,  when  required  by 
the  Secretary,  see  sections  r)61.")i2i  and  .jfiH". 

"1 21  Kor  penalty  and  forfeiture  for  failure  to 
register  still  or  distillinK  apparatus  when  set  up, 
see  sections  .ifiOUali  1  >  and  .■>fil.)(  I  i. 

•SEC.  .-.1(12  DEFINITION  OF  MANl  FACT!  RKK  OF 
STILLS 

■Any  penson  who  manufactures  any  still 
or  conden.ser  to  be  used  in  distilling  shall  be 
deemed  a  manufacturer  of  stills." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5179(b)  (relat- 
ing to  registration  of  stills)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Kor  provisions  requiring!  notification  to  set 
up  a  still,  boiler,  or  other  \essel  for  dislillinK.  see 
section  .■)101(al(2i  " 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5615  (relating 
to  property  subject  to  forfeiture)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Distilling  apparatus  removed  with- 
out notice  or  set  up  without  notice.— Any 
still,  boiler,  or  other  ves.sel  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distilling— 

■■(A)  which  is  removed  without  notice 
having  been  given  when  required  by  section 
5101(a)(1),  or 

■■(B)  which  is  .set  up  without  notice  having 
been  given  when  required  by  section 
5101(a)(2);  and". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5691  (relating 
to  penalties  for  nonpayment  of  special  taxes 
relating  to  liquors)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■limited  retail  dealer,  or  manufacturer 
of  stills"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
limited  retail  dealer"'. 

sec.  471.  allowance  ok  drawback  claims 
even  where  (ertain  retji  ire 
ments  not  met 

Section  5134  (relating  to  drawback)  is 
amended  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)  Allowance  of  Drawback  Even 
Where  Certain  Requirements  Not  Met.— 

'■(1)  In  general— No  claim  for  drawback 
under  this  section  shall  be  denied  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  subpart  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  issued  thereunder  upon 
the  claimant's  establishing  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  distilled  spirits  on 
which  the  lax  has  been  paid  or  determined 
were  in  fact  used  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  medicines,  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, food  products,  flavors,  or  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, which  were  unfit  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. 

"(2)  Penalty.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  failure 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed 
under  this  subpart  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued    thereunder,    the    claimant    shall    be 


liable  for  a  penally  of  $1,000  for  each  failure 
to  comply  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  failure 
to  comply  was  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

"(B)  Penalty  may  not  exceed  amount  of 
claim.— The  aggregate  amount  of  the  penal- 
lies  imposed  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
failures  described  in  paragraph  ( I )  in  re- 
spect of  any  claim  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  claim  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (A)). 

"(3)  Penalty  treated  as  tax.— The  penal- 
ly imposed  by  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  as- 
sessed, collected,  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  taxes,  as  provided  in  section 
6662(a)." 

SEC.  472.  DIS(  I.OSIRE  OK  ALCOHOL  Ft  EI.  PRODIC 
ERS  TO  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  STATE 
ALCOHOL  LAWS 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (1)  of  section 
6103  (relating  to  confidentiality  and  di.sclo- 
sure  of  returns  and  return  information)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Disclosure  of  alcohol  fuel  produc- 
ers   TO     administrators     of     STATE     ALCOHOL 

LAWS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  disclose— 

■■(A)  the  name  and  address  of  any  person 
who  is  qualified  to  produce  alcohol  for  fuel 
use  under  .section  5181.  and 

■■(B)  the  location  of  any  premises  to  be 
used  by  such  per.son  in  producing  alcohol 
for  fuel, 

to  any  State  agency,  body,  or  commission,  or 
its  legal  representative,  which  is  charged 
under  the  laws  of  such  Stale  with  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  State  alcohol 
laws  solely  for  use  in  the  administration  of 
such  laws." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103(p)(3) 
(relating  to  records  of  inspection  and  disclo- 
sure) is  amended  by  striking  out  "(5).  or  (7) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(5).  (7).  (8).  or 
(9)"". 

(2)  The  material  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (7) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■(7).  (8).  or  (9)". 

(3)  Clau.se  (i)  of  section  6103(p)(4)(P)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)  (6)  or  (7)'"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (6),  (7),  (8).  or 
(9)"". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7213(a)  (relat- 
ing to  unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  ■or  (8)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■(8).  or  (9)^. 

(5)  Section  127(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  96-249 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■Subsection  (i)^ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Subsection 
(I)". 

(6)  The  paragraph  (7)  of  section  6103(1) 
added  by  Public  Law  96-265  is  hereby  redes- 
ignated as  paragraph  (8). 

SEC  17:)  REPEAL  OF  STAMP  REQIIREMENT  KOR 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5205  (relating  to 
stamps)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Bottles  Must  Have  Other  Antitam- 
PERING  Closure.— Section  5301  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Closures.— The  immediate  container 
of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  bonded 
premises,  or  from  customs  custody,  on  de- 
termination of  t^  shall  bear  a  closure  or 
other  device  which  is  designed  so  as  to  re- 
quire breaking  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
contents  of  such  container.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  containers  of 
bulk  distilled  spirits.  " 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 


(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5062(b) 
(relating  to  drawback  in  case  of  exporta- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "stamped 
or  restamped.  and". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5066(a)  (relat- 
ing to  bottled  distilled  spirits  eligible  for 
export  with  benefit  of  drawback)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "stamped  or  restamped. 
and  marked.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"marked". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5116  (relating 
to  cross  references)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Cross  Reference.— 

"Kor  provisions  relating  to  containers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  see  section  .i2(l6." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5204  (relating 
to  gauging)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Stamping."  in  the 
heading,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""stamping."  in  the 
text. 

<5)(A)  Section  5206  (relating  to  contain- 
ers) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Effacement  of  Marks  and  Brands  on 
Emptied  Containers.— Every  person  who 
empties,  or  causes  to  be  emptied,  any  con- 
tainer of  distilled  spirits  bearing  any  mark 
or  brand  required  by  law  (or  regulations 
pursuant  thereto)  shall  at  the  time  of  emp- 
tying such  container  efface  and  obliterate 
such  mark  or  brand;  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may.  by  regulations,  waive  any  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  where  he  deter- 
mines that  no  jeopardy  to  the  revenue  will 
be  involved." 

(B)  Subsection  (fi  of  section  5206.  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(3i  Kor  provisions  relating  to  the  markinK  and 
brandin^r  of  containers  of  distilled  spirits  by  pro- 
prietors, see  section  .i204(c». 

"Ill  Kor  penalties  and  forfeitures  relating  to 
marks  and  brands,  see  sections  .S6C14  and  .^61.')." 

(6)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5207(a)  (relat- 
ing to  records  and  reports)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (D).  by  adding 
■and'  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B).  and 
by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(7)  Subsection  (c)  of  .section  5215  (relating 
to  return  of  tax  determined  distilled  spirits 
to  bonded  premises)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Restamping"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
CLOsiNG^.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "restamping"  in  the 
text  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "reclos- 
ing  ". 

(8)  Section  5235  (relating  to  bottling  of  al- 
cohol for  industrial  purposes)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "stamped.'  in  the  first  sentence 
and  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(9)  Subsection  (c)  of  .section  5301  (relating 
to  regulation  of  traffic  in  containers  of  dis- 
tilled spirits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "stamping"  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tax  determination",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■.  if  the  liquor  bottles 
are  to  be  again  stamped  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  ". 

(10)  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  5555  (relat- 
ing to  records,  statements,  and  returns)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  for  the  affixing 
of  any  stamp  required  to  be  affixed  by  this 
chapter."". 
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<11)(A)  Section  5604  (relating  to  penalties 
relating  to  stamps,  marks,  brands,  and  con- 
tainers) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SE(       .'>«04      PENAI.TIKS     RKI.ATINC;     TO     M.4RK.>«. 
BRANDS.  AND  (((NTAINKRS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  shall— 

"(1)  transport,  possess,  buy.  sell,  or  trans- 
fer any  distilled  spirits  unless  the  immediate 
container  bears  the  type  of  closure  or  other 
device  required  by  section  5301(d); 

•■(2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  empty  a  container  bearing  the  clo- 
sure or  other  device  required  by  section 
5301(d)  without  breaking  such  closure  or 
other  device. 

■(3)  empty,  or  cause  to  be  emptied,  any 
distilled  spirits  from  an  immediate  contain- 
er bearing  any  mark  or  brand  required  by 
law  without  effacing  and  obliterating  such 
mark  or  brand  as  required  by  section 
5206(d). 

"(4)  place  any  distilled  spirits  in  any 
bottle,  or  reuse  any  bottle  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  distilled  spirits,  which  has 
once  been  filled  and  fitted  with  a  closure  or 
other  device  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  without  removing  and  destroying 
such  closure  or  other  device. 

•■(5)  willfully  and  unlawfully  remove. 
change,  or  deface  any  mark,  brand,  label,  or 
seal  affixed  to  any  case  of  distilled  spirits, 
or  to  any  bottle  contained  therein. 

■■(6)  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
,  States,  purchase,  sell,  receive  with  intent  to 
transport,  or  transport  any  empty  cask  or 
package  having  thereon  any  mark  or  brand 
required  by  law  to  be  affixed  to  any  cask  or 
package  containing  distilled  spirits,  or 

■(7)  change  or  alter  any  mark  or  brand  on 
any  cask  or  package  containing  distilled 
spirits,  or  put  into  any  cask  or  package  spir- 
its of  greater  strength  than  is  indicated  by 
the  inspection  mark  thereon,  or  fraudulent- 
ly use  any  cask  or  package  having  any  in- 
spection mark  thereon,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  other  spirits,  or  spirits  of  quantity  or 
quality  different  from  the  spirits  previously 
inspected. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  for 
each  such  offense. 

"(b)  Cross  References  — 

"For  provisions  relatinK  to  the  authority  of  in- 
ternal revenue  officers  to  enforce  provisions  of 
this  section,  see  section.s  .520.3.  .i.i.i".  and  7608." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter J  of  chapter  51  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  5604  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.    5604.    Penalties    relating    to    marks, 
brands,  and  containers." 

(12)(A)  Subsection  'b)  of  section  5613  (re- 
lating to  forfeiture  of  distilled  spirits  not 
stamped,  marked,  or  branded  as  required  by 
law)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)  Containers  Without  Closures.— All 
distilled  spirits  found  in  any  container 
which  is  required  by  this  chapter  to  bear  a 
closure  or  other  device  and  which  does  not 
bear  a  closure  or  other  device  in  compliance 
with  this  chapter  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States." 

(B)  The  section  heading  of  section  5613  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ST.A.MPEH"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "CLOSED". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  section  5613  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter 
J  of  chapter  51  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stamped"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"closed". 

(13)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6801  (relat- 
ing to  authority  for  establishment,  alter- 
ation, and  distribution)  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "several  stamp  taxes;"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "several 
stamp  taxes." 

(14)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  51  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  5205. 

SE(    171  KFfKtTIVE  DATES 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  begins  more 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Stamp  Requirement.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  473  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1985. 

Subtitle  (; — Tax  Court  Provisions 

SEC.  17.i.  tERTIKIEl)  1*1  BI.K  A(t(>l  NTANTS  AM) 
ENROLLED  A<;ENTS  At  TH0RI/EI>  TO 
REPRESENT  TAXPAYERS  IN  SMALL 
TAX  (  ASES;  IN(  REASE  IN  JIRISDIC- 
TIONAL  LIMIT  KOR  SMALL  (  ASES 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  7463  (relating 
to  disputes  involving  $5,000  or  less)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)    Representation    of    Taxpayer.— In 
any  case  in  which  the  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  any  person  who 
is— 
"(Da  certified  public  accountant,  or 
"(2)  an  enrolled  agent  authorized  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
shall  be  allowed  to  represent  the  taxpayer. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the 
Tax  Court  from  extending  its  rules  of  prac- 
tice relating  to  suspension  or  disqualifica- 
tion to  persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)." 

(b)  Increase  in  Jurisdictional  Limit  for 
Small  Tax  Cases.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7463  (relating  to  disputes  involving  $5,000  or 
less)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $10,000". 

(2)  Clerical  amendments.— 

(A)  The  section  heading  for  section  7463  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$5,000"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  7463  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$10,000". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1715.  ANNl  ITIES  TO  SI  RVIVORS  OK  TAX  ( 111  RT 
Jl  IMiES 

(a)  Entitlement  to  Annuity.— Subsection 
(h)  of  section  7448  (relating  to  entitlement 
to  annuity)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$900  per  year  divided 
by  the  number  of  such  children  or  $360  per 
year."  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$4,644  per  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  children  or  $1,548  per 
year.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$480  per  year"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,580  per  year  divided  by  the  number  of 
such  children  or  $1,860  per  year,  whichever 
is  lesser". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  sub-section  (a)  shall  apply  to 
annuities  payable  with  respect  to  months 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  177  PRm  EEDIN(;S  WHK  H  MAY  BE  ASSIGNED 
TO  COMMISSIONERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
7456  (relating  to  proceedings  which  may  be 


assigned  to  commissioners)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Proceedings  Which  May  Be  As- 
signed TO  Commissioners. -The  chief  judge 
may  assign— 

"(1)  any  declaratory  judgment  proceeding. 

"(2)  any  proceeding  under  section  7463. 

"(3)  any  proceeding  where  neither  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  placed  in  dispute 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7463)  nor 
the  amount  of  any  claimed  overpayment  ex- 
ceeds $10,000;  and 

"(4)  any  other  proceeding  which  the  chief 
judge  may  designate. 

to  be  heard  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
court,  and  the  court  may  authorize  a  com- 
missioner to  make  the  decision  of  the  court 
with  respect  to  any  proceeding  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  review  as  the  court  may  pro- 
vide." 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Miscellaneous  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1982. 
SEC.  178.  SPEC  lAL  TRIAL  JIDIJES. 

(a)  In  General— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7456  (relating  to  administration  of  oaths 
and  procurement  of  testimony)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "commissioner"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spe- 
cial trial  judge". 

(b)  Appointment  and  Compensation.— 
Subsection  (o  of  section  7456  (relating  to 
commissioners)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commissioners"  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Special  Trial  Judges"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commissioners"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "special  trial 
judges";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "special  trial  judge". 

(c)  Proceedings  Which  May  be  Assigned 
TO  Special  Trial  Judges.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  7456  (relating  to  proceedings  which 
may  be  assigned  to  commissioners),  as 
amended  by  section  477.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commissioners"  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Special  Trial  Judges"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commissioners"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".special  trial 
judges";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "special  trial  judge". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  7471  (cross  reference  relating 
to  compensation  and  travel  and  subsistence 
allowances  of  commissioners)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioners"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Special 
Trial  Judges",  and  by  striking  out  "commis- 
sioners" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spe- 
cial trial  judges". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  any  law  to  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Tax  Court  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  a  special  trial  judge  of  the  Tax 
Court. 

SE(  .  179   PI  Bl.iCITY  OF  TAX  COCRT  PRO(  EEDINGS. 
(a)  In  General.— Section  7461  (relating  to 
publicity  of  proceedings)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■SEC  74«l    PI  BLICITY  OK  PR(H  EEDINCS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  all  reports  of  the  Tax 
Court  and  all  evidence  received  by  the  Tax 
Court  and  its  divisions,  including  a  tran- 
script   of   the   stenographic   report   of   the 


hearings,  shall  be  public  records  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— 

"(1)  Trade  secrets  or  other  confidential 
information.— The  Tax  Court  may  make 
any  provision  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  con- 
fidential information,  including  a  provision 
that  any  document  or  information  be  placed 
under  seal  to  be  opened  only  as  directed  by 
the  court. 

"(2)  Evidence,  etc.— After  the  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court  in  any  proceeding  has 
become  final,  the  Tax  Court  may.  upon 
motion  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  Secretary, 
permit  the  withdrawal  by  the  party  entitled 
thereto  of  originals  of  books,  documents. 
and  records,  and  of  models,  diagrams,  and 
other  exhibits,  introduced  in  evidence 
before  the  Tax  Court  or  any  division:  or  the 
Tax  Court  may.  on  its  own  motion,  make 
such  other  disposition  thereof  as  it  deems 
advisable." 

(b)    Effective     Date.— The    amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SE(      IHO    ELIMINATION   OK    MANDATORY    RETIRE- 
MENT A(;E  KOR  TAX  COl  RT  Jll)<;ES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
7447(b)  (relating  to  retirement  of  Tax  Court 
judges)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  judge  may  retire  at  any  time 
after  attaining  age  70." 

'b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Subtitle  H — Simplification  of  Income  Tax  Credits 
SEC.  41*1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax 
Credit  Simplification  Act  of  1984". 
SEC.   182    (  REDITS  (iROI  PED  T(M;ETHER  IN  .MORE 
LO<;iCAI.  ORDER. 

(a)  Credits  Divided  Into  4  Categories.— 
The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subpart  A.  Nonrefundable  personal  cred- 
its. 

"Subpart  B.  Foreign  tax  credit,  etc. 

"Subpart  C.  Refundable  credits. 

"Subpart  D.  Business-related  credits." 

(b)  Existing  Credits  Assigned  to  Appro- 
priate Category.— Part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
heading  and  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  A — Nonrefundable  Personal  Credits 

"Sec.  21.  Expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment. 

"Sec.  22.  Credit  for  the  elderly  and  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 
"Sec.  23.  Residential  energy  credit. 

"Sec.  24.  Contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  office. 

Sec.  25.  Limitation  based  on  tax  liability; 
definition  of  tax  liability. 

!  "Subpart  B — Foreign  Tax  Credit,  Etc. 

"Sec,  27.  Taxes  of  foreign  countries  and 
possessions  of  the  United 
States;  possession  tax  credit. 

"Sec.  28.  Clinical  testing  expenses  for  cer- 
tain drugs  for  rare  diseases  or 
conditions. 

"Sec.  29.  Credit  for  producing  fuel  from  a 
nonconventional  source. 

"Sec.  30.  Credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 


"Subpart  C — Refundable  Credits 

"Sec.  31.  Tax  withheld  on  wages. 

"Sec.  32.  Earned  income. 

"Sec.  33.  Tax  withheld  at  source  on  non- 
resident aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

"Sec.  34.  Certain  uses  of  gasoline  and  spe- 
cial fuels. 

"Sec.  35.  Overpayments  of  tax. 

"Subpart  D — Business  Related  Credits 

"Sec.  38.  General  business  credit. 

"Sec.  39.  Carryback  and  carry  forward  of 
unused  credits. 

"Sec.  40.  Alcohol  used  as  fuel. 

"Sec.  41.  Employee  stock  ownership  credit." 

(c)  Sections  Moved  to  Appropriate  Place 
IN  Part  IV.— 

(1)  Designation.— The  following  sections 
of  such  part  IV  are  henceforth  to  be  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  the  following 
table:  . 


Old  section  numtier                 Ne*  section  numlier: 

Ne*  suDpari 
designation 

44A ._ ......  2l.__ .    . 

37 n. ..       

44C -.. a. 

4! ...- - 2«.._ 

33 - ?7.-- 

44H ,    a . 

« 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 

440 a 

44F  30..  „.. 

B 
B 

31..... ™31 - 

43 n...- -. 

32 - 33.-.. - 

39 _                    34      „. 

45 »...- .™: ; 

44E ....<« 

44C 41 

C 
C 

c 

c 
c 

0 
D 
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(2)  Placed  in  appropriate  subparts.— Each 
section  for  which  paragraph  (1)  provides  a 
new  section  number  is  hereby  moved  to  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  appropriate  sub- 
part of  such  part  IV. 

SEC    4»3.    IMKORM     LIMITATION    ON    PER.SONAL 
NONREKt  NDAHI.K  CREDITS. 

Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 24  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  25.  LIMITATION    BASED  ON   TAX   LIABILITY: 
DEKINITION  OK  TAX  LIABILITY. 

"(a)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax —The  aggregate  amount  of  credits  al- 
lowed by  this  subpart  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Tax  Liability.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  tax  liability' 
means  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year. 

■■(2)  Exception  for  certain  taxes.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  any  tax  imposed 
by  any  of  the  following  provisions  shall  not 
be  treated  as  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter: 

"(A)  section  56  (relating  to  corporate  mini- 
mum tax). 

"(B)  subsection  (m)(5)(B).  (o)(2).  or  (q)  of 
section  72  (relating  to  additional  tax  on  cer- 
tain distributions). 

"(C)  section  408(f)  (relating  to  additional 
tax  on  income  from  certain  retirement  ac- 
counts), 

"(D)  section  531  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  tax), 

"(E)  section  541  (relating  to  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax), 

"(P)  section  1351(d)(1)  (relating  to  recov- 
eries of  foreign  expropriation  losses), 

"(G)  section  1374  (relating  to  tax  on  cer- 
tain capital  gains  of  S  corporations),  and 


"(H)  section  1375  (relating  to  tax  imposed 
when  passive  investment  income  of  corpora- 
tion having  subchapter  C  earnings  and  prof- 
its exceeds  25  percent  of  gross  receipts). 

•(c)  Similar  Rule  for  Alternative  Mini- 
mum Tax  for  Taxpayers  Other  Than  Cor- 
porations.— 

"For  treatment  of  tax  imposed  by  section  55  as 
not  imposed  by  this  chapter,  see  section  55(c)." 

SEC.   4K4.   I  NIKORM   CARRYOVER   PROVISIONS   FOR 
HI  SINESS-RELATED  CREDITS 

Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter   1    is  amended   by   inserting  t>efore 
section  40  the  following  new  sections: 
"SEC.  3s.  (;eneral  Bt  siness  credit 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  business  credit  carryforwards  car- 
ried to  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  current  year  busi- 
ness credit,  plus 

"(3)  the  business  credit  carrybacks  carried 
to  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Current  Year  Business  Credit.— For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  amount  of  the 
current  year  business  credit  is  the  sum  of 
the  following  credits  determined  for  the 
taxable  year: 

"(1)  the  investment  credit  determined 
under  section  46(a). 

"(2)  the  targeted  jobs  credit  determined 
under  section  51(a), 

"(3)  the  alcohol  fuels  credit  determined 
under  section  40(a),  plus 

"(4)  the  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
determined  under  section  41(a). 

•■(c)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  credit  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

•(A)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  net  tax  li- 
ability for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not 
exceed  $25,000.  plus 

••(B)  85  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxpay- 
er's net  tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year  as 
exceeds  $25,000. 

•'(2)  Net  tax  liability.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  term  net  tax  liability' 
means  the  tax  liability  (as  defined  in  section 
25(b)).  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  al- 
lowable under  subparts  A  and  B  of  this  part. 

■■(3)  Special  rules.— 

■■(A)  Married  individuals.— In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate 
return,  the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
$12,500  in  lieu  of  $25,000.  This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  has  no  business  credit  carryfor- 
ward or  carryback  to.  and  has  no  current 
year  business  credit  for.  the  taxable  year  of 
such  spouse  which  ends  within  or  with  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Controlled  groups.— In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group,  the  $25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  reduced  for  each 
component  member  of  such  group  by  appor- 
tioning $25,000  among  the  component  mem- 
bers of  such  group  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  controlled  groups  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1563(a). 

■•(C)  Limitations  with  respect  to  certain 
PERSONS.— In  the  case  of  a  person  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
46(e)(1).  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  '1) 
shall  equal  such  person's  ratable  share  (as 
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determined  under  section  46(e)(2))  of  such 
amount. 

•(D)  Estates  and  trusts— In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust,  the  $25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  <B)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  reduced  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$25,000  as  the  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  or  trust  which  is  not  allocated  to 
beneficiaries  bears  to  the  total  income  of 
the  estate  or  trust. 

■•(d)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Regulat- 
ed Companies.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
to  which  section  46(f)  applies,  for  purposes 
of  sections  46(f).  47(a).  196(a).  and  404(i) 
and  any  other  provision  of  this  title  where  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
the  credits  determined  under  section  40(a). 
41(a).  46(a),  or  51(a)  are  used  in  a  taxable 
year  or  as  a  carryback  or  carryforward,  the 
order  in  which  such  credits  are  used  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  order  in 
which  they  are  listed  in  subsection  (b). 

-SEC.   39.    CARRVBAtK    AM)    lARRYKORWARI)    OF 
IM  SEI)  CREDITS. 

■■(a)  In  General.— 

■■(1)  3  YEAR  CARRYBACK  AND  15  YEAR  CARRY- 
FORWARD.—If  the  sum  of  the  business  credit 
carryforwards  to  the  taxable  year  plus  the 
amount  of  the  current  year  business  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (c)  of 
section  38  for  such  taxable  year  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  unused 
credit  year'),  such  excess  (to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  the  amount  of  the  current 
year  business  credit)  shall  be— 

■•(A)  a  business  credit  carryback  to  each  of 
the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

■•(B)  a  busmess  credit  carryforward  to 
each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and.  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  shall  be  taken  into 
account  under  the  provisions  of  section 
38(a)  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
38(a). 

"(2)  Amount  carried  to  each  year.— 

"(A)  Entire  amount  carried  to  first 
year,— The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall  be  car- 
ried to  the  earliest  of  the  18  taxable  years  to 
which  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  such 
credit  may  be  carried. 

■•(B)  Amount  carried  to  other  i7  years.— 
The  amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  the 
unused  credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  each 
of  the  other  17  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
that  such  unused  credit  may  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  section  38(a)  for  a  prior 
taxable  year  because  of  the  limitations  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

■•(b)  Limitation  on  Carrybacks.— The 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  section  38(a)(3) 
for  any  preceding  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  38(c)  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

•■(1)  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graphs (1)  aind  (2)  of  section  38(a)  for  such 
taxable  year,  plus 

•■(2)  the  amounts  which  (by  reason  of  this 
section)  are  carried  back  to  such  taxable 
year  and  are  attributable  to  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year. 

'•(c)  Limitation  on  Carryforwards.- The 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  section  38(a)(1) 
for  any  succeeding  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  38(c)  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which. 


by  reason  of  this  section,  are  carried  to  such 
taxable  year  and  are  attributable  to  taxable 
years  preceding  the  unused  credit  year. 

■•(d)  Transitional  Rules.— 

■•(1)  Carryforwards.— 

■•(A)  In  general.- Any  carryforward  from 
an  unused  credit  year  under  section  46.  50A. 
53,  44E.  or  44G  which  has  not  expired 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 
shall  be  aggregated  with  other  such  carry- 
forwards from  such  unused  credit  year  and 
shall  be  a  business  credit  carryforward  to 
each  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1983.  which  is  1  of  the  first  15  taxable 
years  after  such  unused  credit  year. 

■•(B)  Amount  carried  forward.— The 
amount  carried  forward  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  any  taxable  year  shall  be  prop- 
erly reduced  for  any  amount  allowable  as  a 
credit  with  respect  to  such  carryforward  for 
any  taxable  year  before  the  year  to  which  it 
is  being  carried. 

■■(2)  Carrybacks.— In  determining  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1.  1984.  as 
the  result  of  the  carryback  of  a  general 
business  tax  credit  from  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1983.  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  as  if  it 
read  as  follows; 

•■'(1)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  for 
such  taxable  year  under  sections  38.  40.  44B. 
44E.  and  44G.  plus.' 

SEC.   4H5.   TE(  HMt.AI.   AM)   ( <»\K()RMI\(;   AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  References  to  Old  and  New  Provi- 
sions.—Whenever  in  this  section  reference 
is  made  to  an  old  or  new  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  is  to  the  provision 
before  (in  the  case  of  "old')  or  after  (in  the 
case  of  "new")  the  changes  made  by  section 
482  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Old  Section  21.— 

(1)  Redesignation.— Old  section  21  (relat- 
ing to  effect  of  changes)  is  redesignated  as 
section  15. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Sections 
441if)(2)(A)  and  6013(c)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  •21"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •15". 

(3>  Table  of  sections.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  21  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

"Sec.  15.  Effect  of  changes."' 

(c)  New  Section  21.— New  section  21  (re- 
lating to  expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary  for  gainful 
employment)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f). 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (e).  and 
(f).  respectively. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (cKl)"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"subsection  (b)(1)". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)(2)"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)(2)", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (cXlMC)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)(C)", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)(1)"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (d)(2)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "subsection  (c)(l)'^. 

(6)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)(2)"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  sub.section  (d)(2)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1))  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)(2) ".  and 


(7)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)(1)"  in 
subsection  (e)(5)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)(1)". 

(d)  New  Section  22.— New  section  22  (re- 
lating to  the  credit  for  the  elderly  and  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  37  amount" 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  text  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  22  amount  ", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Section  22  Amount.— •',  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(d)  Adjusted  Gross  Income  Limita- 
tion.—If  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  exceeds— 

••<1)  $7,500  in  the  case  of  a  single  individ- 
ual. 

••(2)  $10,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return, 
or 

"(3)  $5,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return, 
the  section  22  amount  shall  be  reduced  by 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  adjusted  gross 
income  over  S7,500,  $10,000,  or  $5,000,  as  the 
case  may  be." 

(e)  New  Section  23.— Subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  23  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (5)  and  <6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"(5)  Carryforward  of  unused  credit.— 
••(A)  In  general.  — If  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  limitation  imposed  by  section 
25(a)  for  such  taxable  year  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  sub- 
part (other  than  this  section),  such  excess 
shall  be  carried  to  the  succeeding  taxable 
year  and  added  to  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  succeeding 
taxable  year. 

••(B)  No  CARRYFORWARD  TO  TAXABLE  YEARS 
beginning     AFTER     DECEMBER     31.      1987.— NO 

amount  may  be  carried  under  subparagraph 
(A)  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1987.  " 

(f)  New  SE(~rioN  24.— Subsection  (b)  of 
new  section  24  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  political  office)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraph  <3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(g)  New  Section  28.— 

( 1 )  New  .section  28  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  44F"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  30".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  44P(b)"  in 
subsection  (c)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  30(b)."  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  44F(f)^'  in  sub- 
section (d)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"section  30(f)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  new  section  28(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
TAX.— The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax- 
payer's tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year  (as 
defined  in  section  25(b)),  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  subpart 
A  and  section  28." 

(h)  New  Section  29.— Paragraph  (5)  of 
new  -section  29(b)  (relating  to  credit  for  pro- 
ducing fuel  from  a  nonconventional  source) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(5)  Application  with  other  credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year  (as  defined 


in  section  25(b)).  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  subpart  A  and  sec- 
tions 27  and  28." 
(i)  New  Section  30.— 

(1)  New  section  30  (relating  to  credit  for 
increasing  research  activities)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •in  computing  the 
credit  under  section  40  or  44B"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(D)(iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "in  determining  the  targeted  jobs  credit 
under  section  51(a)",  and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section (g)(1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  for  the 
taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section  25(b)).  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  subpart  A  and  sections  27.  28.  and 
29.  " 

(2)  New  section  3o  treated  as  continu- 
ation OF  OLD  section  44F.— Por  purposes  of 
determining— 

(A)  whether  any  excess  credit  under  old 
section  44F  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1984.  is  allowable  as  a  car- 
ryover under  new  section  30.  and 

(B)  the  period  during  which  new  section 
30  is  in  effect. 

new  section  30  shall  be  treated  as  a  continu- 
ation of  old  section  44P  (and  shall  apply 
only  to  the  extent  old  section  44F  would 
have  applied). 

(j)  New  Section  33 —New  section  33  (re- 
lating to  tax  withheld  at  source  on  nonresi- 
dent aliens  and  foreign  corporations  and  on 
tax-free  covenant  bonds)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•SEC.  33.  TAX  WITHHELD  AT  SOI  RCE  ON  NONRESI- 
DENT ALIENS  AND  KOREKJN  ( ORPO- 
RATIONS 

•There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  the  amount 
of  tax  withheld  at  source  under  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  3  (relating  to  withholding  of 
tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  on  foreign 
corporations)." 

(k)  New  Section  40.— New  section  40  (re- 
lating to  alcohol  used  as  fuel)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 38.  the  alcohol  fuels  credit  determined 
under  this  section  for  the  taxable  year  is  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  alcohol  mixture  credit,  plus 

"(2)  the  alcohol  credit.^, 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  credit  allowable 
under  this  section"  in  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  credit  deter- 
mined under  this  section', 

(3)  by  striking  out  "credit  was  allowable" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"credit  was  determined", 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (e), 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (4)) 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  No  CARRYOVERS  TO  YEARS  AFTER  1994.— 

No  amount  may  be  carried  under  section  39 
by  reason  of  this  section  (treating  the 
amount  allowed  by  reason  of  this  section  as 
the  first  amount  allowed  by  this  subpart)  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  E>ecember 
31,  1994.",  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Election  To  Have  Alcohol  Fuels 
Credit  Not  Apply.— 


"(1)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
have  this  section  not  apply  for  any  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Time  for  making  election.— An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable 
year  may  be  made  (or  revoked)  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  last  date  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  return  for  such  taxable  year 
(determined  without  regard  to  extensions). 

"(3)  Manner  of  making  election.— An 
election  under  paragraph  (1)  (or  revocation 
thereof)  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe." 

(1)  New  Section  41.— New  section  41  (re- 
lating to  employee  stock  ownership  plan)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Amount  of  credit.— In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  which  elects  to  have  this  sec- 
tion apply  for  the  taxable  year  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1). 
for  purposes  of  .section  38.  the  amount  of 
the  employee  stock  ownership  credit  deter- 
mined under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  credit  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  such  taxable  year.". 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(b)  Certain  Regulated  Companies.— No 
credit  attributable  to  compensation  taken 
into  account  for  the  ratemaking  purposes 
involved  shall  be  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  if— 

••(1)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  service  for  rate- 
making  purposes  or  in  its  regulated  books  of 
account  is  reduced  by  reason  of  any  portion 
of  such  credit  which  results  from  the  trans- 
fer of  employer  securities  or  cash  to  a  tax 
credit  employee  stock  ownership  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  409: 

"(2)  the  base  to  which  the  taxpayer's  rate 
of  return  for  ratemaking  purposes  is  applied 
is  reduced  by  reason  of  any  portion  of  such 
credit  which  results  from  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  to  such  employee 
stock  ownership  plan;  or 

••(3)  any  portion  of  the  amount  of  such 
credit  which  results  from  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  to  such  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  is  treated  for  ratemak- 
ing purpo.ses  in  any  way  other  than  as 
though  it  had  been  contributed  by  the  tax- 
payer's common  shareholders. 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (7)  of  section  46(f)  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'the  credit  allowed 
under  this  section"  in  subsection  (c)(3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  credit  deter- 
mined under  this  section". 

(m)  Repeal  of  Certain  Old  Provisions.— 

(1)  Old  sections  38,  40.  44.  and  44B  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Old  subpart  C  of  part  I'V  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  is  hereby  repealed. 

(n)  Redesignation  of  Old  Subparts.— 

(1)  Old  subparts  B  and  D  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  are  redesignated 
as  subparts  E  and  P,  respectively. 

(2)  The  subpart  heading  for  subpart  F  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Subpart  F — Rules  for  Computing  Targeted  Jobs 
Credit". 

(3)  The  table  of  subparts  for  such  part  IV 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
482)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 


"Subpart  E.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
investment  in  certain  deprecia- 
ble property. 

"Subpart  F.  Rules  for  computing  targeted 
jobs  credit." 

(0)  Investment  Tax  Credit.— 

(1)  Section  46  (relating  to  amount  of  in- 
vestment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Amount  of  Investment  Credit.— Por 
purposes  of  section  38,  the  amount  of  the 
investment  credit  determined  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following 
percentages  of  the  qualified  investment  (as 
determined  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)): 

"(1)  the  regular  percentage. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  energy  property,  the 
energy  percentage,  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  the 
basis  of  any  property  which  is  attributable 
to  qualified  rehabilitation  expenditures,  the 
rehabilitation  percentage. 

••(b)  Determination  of  Percentages.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

••(1)  Regular  percentage.— The  regular 
percentage  is  10  percent. 

■•(2)  Energy  percentage.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  energy  percentage 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 


l^umn  A— descrvtioi 


In  the  case  of 


Cotumn 

B- 

percentsge 

The  enefgy 

petnntage 

rs 


Mmn  C— pefiol 
Foi  tl*  petoci 


Beginmng 

Ofl 


And  ending 
on 


II)  General  Rule -Property  not  de-  10  percent  Oct  1. 
scnbed  ir  any  ol  the  tdlowing  197E 
ptovTSWis  ol  ttiis  columr 

I II I  Solai  WiM.  Of  (^theimal  Prop-  A  10  Oct  1. 

erty  —Property  descniied  in  sec-  petctnl         19)8 

tnn         48(1)  (2)  (A)  (III         oi  B  IS  Jan  1. 

48(l)(3)(«)(vii)  petcent         1980 


(III)  Ocean  Theraal  Property  —Prop-    15  percent 
erty      itescrdied      in      section 

48(1)  (3)  (A)  (IX) 

(IV)  Qualitied  Hyflroetectnc  Generating   11  percent 
Property  —Property    ifescntied    in 

sectior  48(i)(2)(»l(vii) 

(V)  Qualitied  intercity  Buses— Prop-    10  percent 
erty      desailier!      m      section 
48(l|(2)(AHi>) 


I VI)  Biomass  Property  —Property  de- 
scribed in  section  48(1)  (15) 


10  percent 


(vii)  Olot-Alliali  Electrolytic  Oils  —    10  percent 
Property     descritied     m     section 

48(I)(5)(M) 


Jan   1 
1980 


Ian  1, 
1980 


Jan  1. 
1980 


Oct  1. 
1978 


Jan  1 
1980 


Dec  31, 
1982 


Dec  31, 
1979. 

Dec  31, 
1985 


Dec  31, 
1985. 


Dec  31, 
I98S 


Dec  31. 
1985- 


Dec  31, 
1985. 


Dec  31. 
1982 


■•(B)  Periods  for  which  percentage  not 
SPECIFIED.— In  the  case  of  any  energy  prop- 
erty, the  energy  percentage  shall  be  zero  for 
any  period  for  which  an  energy  percentage 
is  not  specified  for  such  property  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (as  modified  by  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)). 

■•(C)  Longer  period  for  certain  long-term 
projects.— Por  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
energy  percentage  contained  in  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  property 
which  is  part  of  a  project  with  a  normal 
construction  period  of  2  years  or  more 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(2)(A)(i)),  December  31.  1990"  shall  be 
substituted  for  December  31.  1982"  if— 

••(i)  before  January  1.  1983,  all  engineering 
studies  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
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ment   of   the   construction   of   the   project  scribed  therein"  and  iiiserting  in  lieu  there-  (16)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  48  (defining 

have  been  completed  and  all  environmental  of  'qualified  investment  ".  certain  credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

and    construction    permits    required    under  (4)(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  and  by 

Federal.  State,  or  local   law  in  connection  46(f)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out    no  redesignating   paragraph   (8)   as   paragraph 

with  the  commencement  of  the  construction  credit  shall  be  allowed  by  section  38"  and  in-  (3). 

of  the  project  have  been  applied  for,  and  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  credit  determined  (17)  Subsection  (q)  of  section  48  is  amend- 

"(ii)  before  January  1.  1986.  the  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  by  sec-  ed— 

has  entered  into  binding  contracts  for  the  tion  38".  (A)  by  striking  out  "section  46(a)(2)"  each 

acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or  (B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  46(f)  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

erection  of  equipment  specially  designed  for  are    each    amended    by    striking    out    "the  ■section  46(a)'.  and 

the  project  and  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  credit  allowable  by  section  38"  each  place  it  (B)  by  striking  out    "section  46(a)(2)(B)" 

taxpayer  of  that  equipment  is  at  least  50  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "the  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 

percent  of  the  reasonably  estimated  cost  for  credit  determined  under  sutjsection  (a)  and  therof  "section  46(b)(1)" 

all  such  equipment  which  is  to  be  placed  in  allowable  by  section  38".  dg)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  48  is  amend- 

service  as  part  of  the  project  upon  its  com-  (O  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  46(f)(4)  is  ed  by  striking  out    "section  381(c)(23)"  and 

PlPtion.  amended  by  striking  out  "the  credit  allowed  inserting       in       lieu       thereof        "section 

■(D)  Longer  period  for  certain   hydro-  by  section  38"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  381(c)(26)". 

ELECTRIC  GENERATING  PROPERTY.— If  an  appH-  "the  Credit  determined  under  subsection  (a)  (p)  Targeted  Jobs  Credit  — 

cation  has  been  d()cketed  by  the  Federal  and  allowed  by  section  38".  ,  i ,  Subsection  (a)  of  section  51  (relating  to 

Energy  Regulatory  Commission  before  Jan-  (5)    Paragraph    (8)    of    section    46(f)    is  amount  of  targeted  jobs  credit)  Is  amended 

uary  1.  1986.  with  respect  to  the  installation  amended—  ^q  ^ead  as  follows' 

of    any    qualified    hydroelectric    generating  (A)  by  striking  out    "the  credit  allowable  -(a)  Determination  of  Amount -For  our 

property,    for    purposes    of    applying    the  under  section  38"  each  place  it  appears  and  poses  of  section  38.  the  amount  of  the  tar- 

energy  percentage  contained  in  clause  (iv)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■the  credit  deter-  geted  jobs  credit  determined  under  this  sec- 

of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  such  mined  under  subsection  (a)  and  allowable  i^^n  for  the  taxable  vear  shall  be  the  sum 

property.   December  31.  1988'  shall  be  sub-  under  section  38"'.  and                            '  ^f-                 taxaoie  year  shall  be  the  sum 

stituted  for  December  31.  1985'.  (B)  by  striking  out  "(within  the  meaning  ..^^^  50  percent  of  the  Qualified  first-vear 

"(3)    Special    rule    for    certain    energy  of   subsection    (a)(7)(C))"   and    inserting   in  waees  for  such  vear  and 
PROPERTY. -The    regular    percentage    shall  lieu   thereof    "(within   the  meaning  of   the  ..7,,  9c   n^V™,   Af  .ho  ^,„iifio^  .^^..a 
not  apply  to  any  energy  property  which,  but  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)(3)(B))".  vJr  LI^ps  for tnrh  v        •  ""^""^'^  second- 
for  section  48(1  )(1).  would  not  be  section  38  (6)    Paragraph    (2)    of    section    46(g)    is  ,,,  onhcLVi!.^  ,„^  ^f tL.i^     ci  i              ^^ 
property.  In  the  case  of  any  qualified  hydro-  amended  by  striking  out   "the  limitation  of  k*   'tHwfnTo  ?,    •.l?Lli,           h^  amended 
electric  generating  property  which  is  a  fish  subsection    (a)(3)"    and    inserting    in    lieu  hL  JIr"^    h      ^^e  credit  provided  by  sec- 
passageway,    the    preceding   sentence   shall  thereof  "the  limitation  of  section  38(c)".  °"  1^?    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "the 
not  apply  to  any  period  after  1979  for  which  (7)    Paragraph    (1)    of    section    46(h)    is  targeted  jobs  credit  determined  under  this 
the  energy  percentage  for  such  property  is  amended—  ^",0*^0     '.■      c-             -.-,.. 
greater  than  zero.  (A)  by  striking  out  "the  credit  allowable  to  j' .^         /lu    f  f^^^^^<^  ^y  adding  at  the 
■■(4  >  Rehabilitation  percentage.-  the  organization  under  section  38"  and  in-  ^"*^  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(A)  In  general.-  serting   in   lieu   thereof    "the  credit   deter-  „  *^*    ^^"1°^   ^°    "'^"^   Targeted   Jobs 
...    ..               ,        ,,     .  mined  under  subsection  (a)  and  allowable  to  ^"ed"  Not  Apply.- 

reha^mon       e'x  ^^e  organization  under  section  38".  and  ^    '^\}''  ^eneral.-A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 

p:nd''u;es'°w,th  M  The  rehabi.itaiion  per-  <B,  by  striking  out  "the  limitation  con-  "^^  '^.s  section  not  apply  for  any  taxable 

specttoa:                             centage  is:  tained  in  subsection  (a)(3)""  and  inserting  in  .  ,„,  ~ 

30-year  building                                               15  lieu    thereof    "the    limitation   contained    in  <2)  Time  for  making  election. -An  elec- 

ju  year  Duuaing is  section  38(c)"  '^'°"  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable 

^"■^^f^l"'^'"^ ^^  <8>  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  .section  47(a)  l^"  '"^t  ^^  '"*''«  'o""  revoked)  at  any  time 

Certified  historic  structare 25.  are  each  amended  by  striking   out    "under  l^efore  the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period 

■■(B)  Regular  and  energy  percentages  not  section  46(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  beginning  on  the  last  date  pre.scribed  by  law 

TO  apply. -The  regular  percentages  and  the  "under  section  39".  ^o""  ^'''"^  '^^  return  for  such  taxable  year 

energy  percentages  shall  not  apply  to  that  (9)  Subsection  <c)  of  section  47  is  amended  'determined  without  regard  to  extensions), 

portion  of  the  basis  of  any  property  which  by  striking  out  "subpart  A"  and  inserting  in  '^'    Manner    of    making    election.— An 

is  attributable  to  qualified  rehabilitation  ex-  lieu  thereof  "subpart  A.  B.  or  D".  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  (or  revocation 

penditures.  (10)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  48(c)(3)  thereof)  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as 

■(C)    Definitions.— For   purpose    of    this  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".section  46(b) "  'he    Secretary    may    by    regulations    pre- 

paragraph—  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  39 ".  scribe." 

■■(i)  30- YEAR  building.- The  term    ^O-year  (11)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  48(d)(1)  '*>  Subsection  (a)  of  section  52  is  amended 

building"    means    a    qualified    rehabilitated  is      amended      by     striking     out       "section  by  striking  out  "the  credit  (if  any)  allowable 

building  other  than  a  40-year  building  and  46(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec-  ^^'  section  44B  to  each  such  member""  and 

other  than  a  certified  hi.storic  structure.  tion  38(c)(3)(B) ".  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "the  credit  (if  any) 

"(ii)  40-YEAR  building. -The  term   ^O-year  (12)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  48  is  amend-  determined  under  section  51(a)  with  respect 

building"    means   a   qualified    rehabilitated  ed—  to  each  such  member"'. 

building  (other  than  a  certified  historic  (A)  by  adding  "and""  at  the  end  of  para-  (5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  52  is  amended 
structure)  which  would  meet  the  require-  graph  (1).  by  striking  out  "the  credit  (if  any)  allowable 
ments  of  section  48(g)(B)  if  40"  were  substi-  (B)  .striking  out  ".  and""  at  the  end  of  para-  by  section  44B"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
tuted  for  ■30'  each  place  it  appears  in  sub-  graph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  "the  credit  (if  any)  determined  under  sec- 
paragraph  (B)  thereof.  period,  and  tion  51(a)". 

"(iii)  Certified  historic  structure.— The  (C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  (6)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  52  is  amended 

term    certified  historic  structure'  means  a  (13)    Paragraph    (1)    of    section    48(1)    is  by    striking    out    "credit    shall    be    allowed 

qualified  rehabilitated  building  which  meets  amended       by       striking       out         "section  under   section    44B"    and    inserting    in    lieu 

the  requirements  of  section  48(g)(3).""  46(a)(2)(C)""   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof  thereof  ""credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sec- 

(2)  Subclause  (II)  of  section  46(c)(8)(F)(ii)  "section  46(b)(2)"".  tion  38  for  any  targeted  jobs  credit  deter- 

is     amended     by     striking     out     "section  (14)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  48  is  amend-  mined  under  this  subpart"". 

46(a)(2)(C)""   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof  ed  by  striking  out  -subsection  (a)(2)""  and  (7)    Paragraph    (2)    of    section    52(d)    is 

"subsection  (b)(2)"'.  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)"'.  amended  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  sec- 

(3)(A)   Paragraph   (1)  of  section  46(e)  is  (15)  Sub.section  (n)  of  section  48  (relating  tion  53.  a  credit  under  section  44B""  and  in- 
amended—  to  requirements  for  allowance  of  employee  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "".  subject  to  section 

(i)    by    striking    out    "and    the    $25,000  plan  percentage)  is  hereby  repealed:  except  38(c).  a  credit  under  section  38(a)". 

amount  specified  under  subparagraphs  (Ai  that  paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(ni  of  the  (8)  Section  53  (relating  to  limitation  based 

and  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(3)'.  and  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  amount  of  tax)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(ii)  by  striking  out    "such  items'  and  in-  before  its  repeal  by  this  paragraph)  shall  (9)  The  table  of  sections  for  old  subpart  D 

serting  in  lieu  thereof    "such  qualified  in-  continue  to  apply  in  the  case  of  any  recap-  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 

vestment".  ture  under  section  47(f  1  of  such  Code  of  a  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 

(B)    Paragraph    (2)    of    section    46(e)    is  credit  allowable  for  a  taxable  year  begin-  section  53. 

amended    by    striking   out     "the    items    de-  ning  before  January  1.  1984.  (q)  Section  55.— 
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(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  55(c)  (relating 
to  credits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'subpart  A  of  part  IV" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpart  A,  B, 
or  D  of  part  IV",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  33(a)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"section  27(a)"'. 

(2)  Clause  (i)  of  section  55(c)(2)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'section  33(a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  27(a)"". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  55(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Carryover  and  carryback  of  certain 
CREDITS.— In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  for 
which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  this  section,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  any 
carryover  or  carryback  to  any  other  taxable 
year  of  any  credit  allowable  under  section 
23.  30  or  38,  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
under  section  25,  30(g),  or  38(c)  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  be  deemed  to  be— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  for 
such  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  27(a). 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  limitation  under 
section  30(g).  the  amount  of  such  tax  taken 
into  account  under  this  subparagraph  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  under  section  25, 
and 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  the  limitation  under 
section  38(c).  the  amount  of  such  tax  taken 
into  account  under  this  subparagraph  with 
respect  to  limitations  under  sections  25  and 
30(g)." 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "allowable  under 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  this  subchapter 
(other  than  under  sections  31.  39.  and  43)"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "allowable 
under  subparts  A.  B.  and  D  of  part  IV  of 
this  subchapter'". 

(r)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments TO  Other  Provisions.— 

(1)  Section  56.— 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  (defining 
regular  tax  deduction)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "subpart  A  of  part  IV 
other  than  sections  39  and  44G"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subparts  A.  B.  and  D  of 
part  IV"".  and 

(ii)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
.sentence,  the  amount  of  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  section  38  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
employee  stock  ownership  credit  determined 
under  section  41."" 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  56(e)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (i),  (ii).  (iii), 
and  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(i)  section  27  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit),  and 

"(ii)  section  38  (relating  to  general  busi- 
ness credit),  exceed"". 

(2)  Section  86.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
86(f)  (relating  to  treatment  as  pension  or 
annuity  for  certain  purposes)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  43(c)(2)""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""section  32(c)(2)". 

(3)  Section  87— Section  87  (relating  to  al- 
cohol fuel  credit  included  in  income)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SEC  «.  ALCOHOL  Ft  EL  CREDIT. 

""Gross  income  includes  the  amount  of  the 
alcohol  fuel  credit  determined  with  respect 


to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  40(a)."" 

(4)  Section  103.— Clause  (iv)  of  section 
103(b)(6)(F)  (relating  to  certain  capital  ex- 
penditures not  taken  into  account)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
44F(b)(2)(A)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"section  30(b)(2)(A)". 

(5)  Section  10 8.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  108(b)(2)  (relating  to  reduction  of 
tax  attributes  in  title  11  case  or  insolvency) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Research  credit  and  general  busi- 
ness CREDIT.— Any  carryover  to  or  from  the 
taxable  year  of  a  discharge  of  an  amount 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  credit  under— 

"(i)  section  30  (relating  to  credit  for  in- 
creasing research  activities),  or 

""(ii)  section  38  (relating  to  general  busi- 
ness credit). 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any  portion 
of  a  carryover  which  is  attributable  to  the 
employee  stock  ownership  credit  determined 
under  section  41.'" 

(6)  Section  129.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  129(b)  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income  limitation)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  44A(e)(2)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  21(d)(2)"'. 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  129(e)  (defin- 
ing dependent  care  assistance)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  44A(c)(2)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  21(b)(2) ". 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  129(e)  (defin- 
ing earned  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  43(c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  32(c)(2)". 

(7)  Section  les.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  168(i)(l)(D).  as 
added  by  section  208(a)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subpart  A  of  part 
IV  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparts 
A.  B.  and  D  of  part  IV". 

(B)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  168(i)(l)(D).  as 
added  by  section  208(a)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a) "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  section  25(b)(2)"". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  168(i)(4). 
as  added  section  208(a)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subpart  A  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  this  chapter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  38". 

(D)  Clause  (i)  of  section  168(i)(l)(D).  as 
added  by  section  209(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subpart  A  of  part 
IV"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparts 
A.  B,  and  D  of  part  IV". 

(E)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  168(i)(l)(D),  as 
added  by  section  209(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  section  25(b)(2)". 

(8)  Section  196.— 

(A)  Section  196  (relating  to  deduction  for 
certain  unused  investment  credits)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  196.  OEDl  CTION'  FOR  CERTAIN  UNl'SED  BfSI- 
NESS  CREDITS. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— If  any 
portion  of  the  qualified  business  credits  de- 
termined for  any  taxable  year  has  not.  after 
the  application  of  section  38(c).  been  al- 
lowed to  the  taxpayer  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 38  for  any  taxable  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credit  not  so  allowed  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  deduction  for 


the  first  taxable  year  following  the  last  tax- 
able year  for  which  such  credit  could,  under 
section  39,  have  been  allowed  as  a  credit. 

"(b)  Taxpayer"s  Dying  or  Ceasing  To 
Exist.— If  a  taxpayer  dies  or  ceases  to  exist 
before  the  first  taxable  year  following  the 
last  taxable  year  for  which  the  qualified 
business  credits  could,  under  section  39. 
have  been  allowed  as  a  credit,  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (or  the  proper 
portion  thereof)  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  allowed  to 
the  taxpayer  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  death  or  cessation 
occurs. 

"(c)  Qualified  Business  Credits.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
business  credits"  means— 

"(1)  the  investment  credit  determined 
under  section  46(a)  (but  only  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  property  the  basis  of  which 
is  reduced  by  section  48(q)). 

"(2)  the  targeted  jobs  credit  determined 
under  section  51(a).  and 

"(3)  the  alcohol  fuels  credit  determined 
under  section  40(a). 

■(d)  Special  Rule  for  Investment  Tax 
Credit.— In  the  case  of  the  investment 
credit  determined  under  section  46(a)  (other 
than  a  credit  to  which  section  48'q)<3)  ap- 
plies), subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting "an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of" 
for  "an  amount  equal  to'". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  196 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.    196.    Deduction    for    certain    unused 
business  credits." 

(9)  Section  213.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
213  (relating  to  exclusion  of  amounts  al- 
lowed for  care  of  certain  dependents)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  44A"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  21"'. 

(10)  Section  2Boc.— 

(A)  Section  280C  (relating  to  certain  ex- 
penses for  which  credits  are  allowable)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  respectively. 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  280C  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  taxable  year  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  for  the 
taxable  year  under  section  51(a)."".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Section  44B  Credit"' 
in  the  subsection  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Targeted  Jobs  Credit". 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  280C  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■"44H"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "29". 

(D)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  280C(b)  (as 
so  redesignated)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  44P(f)(5) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  30(f)(5)". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  44F(f)(l)(B)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
30(f)(1)(B)"". 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  44F(f)(l)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  30(f)(1)"'. 

(11)  Section  ssi. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 381  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (23).  (24). 
(26).  (27).  and  (30). 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (25).  (28). 
and  (29)  as  paragraphs  (23).  (24),  and  (25). 
respectively, 
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(C)  by  striking  out  •■44F"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (25)  < as  so  redesignated) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■30".  and 

(Di  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(26)  Credit  under  section  38.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  38,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
38  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation  ' 

( 12)  Section  383.— 

<A)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ■with  respect  to  any 
unused  investment  credit  ■  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ■with  respect  to  any  unused  business 
credit  of  the  corporation  which  can  other- 
wise be  carried  forward  under  section  39,  to 
any  unused  credit  of  the  corporation  which 
could  otherwise  be  carried  forward  under 
section  30(g)(2),  to  any  excess  foreign  taxes 
of  the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  904(c),  and  to 
any  net  capital  loss  of  the  corporation 
which  can  otherwise  be  carried  forward 
under  section  1212.  ".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out   the  section  heading 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC.  3»t3.  SPKt  lAl    LIMITATIONS  <»N  IM  SKI)  Kl  SI 

NKSS    (  RKDITS.    RKSKARt  II    (  KKIHTS. 

I''()KKI(;N        TAXES.        AMI       CAPITAL 

LOSSES." 

(B)  Section  383  (as  amended  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  'with  respect  to  any 
unused  investment  credit"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; with  respect  to  any  unused  business 
credit  of  the  corporation  under  section  39. 
to  any  unused  credit  of  the  corporation 
under  section  30(g)(2).  to  any  excess  foreign 
taxes  of  the  corporation  under  section 
904(c).  and  to  any  net  capital  loss  of  the  cor- 
poration under  section  1212.",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••SE(  .  iM.  SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS  ON  INI  SKI)  lU  Sl- 
NKSS  (RKDITS.  RKSEARtll  (  RKIHTS. 
KORKK.N  TAXKS.  AMI  CAPITAL 
LOSSES" 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  383  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  383.  Special  limitations  on  unused 
business  credits,  research  cred- 
its, foreign  taxes,  and  capital 
losses.  ■ 

(13)  Paragraph  (21)  of  .section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■allowable—"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"allowable  under  .section  41  if  the  employer 
made  the  transfer  described  in  section 
41(c)(1)(B)." 

(14)  Section  404.— Subsection  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 404  (relating  to  deductibility  of  unused 
portions  of  employee  stock  ownership 
credit)  is  anwnded  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(i)  Deductibility  of  Unused  Portions  of 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Credit  — 

•■(1)  Unused  credit  carryovers.  — If  any 
portion  of  the  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  determined  under  section  41  for  any 
taxable  year  has  not.  after  the  application 
of  section  38(c).  been  allowed  under  .section 
38  for  any  taxable  year,  such  portion  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (without  regard  to 
any  limitations  provided  under  this  section) 


for  the  last  taxable  year  to  which  such  por- 
tion could  have  been  allowed  as  a  credit 
under  section  39. 

•■(2)  Reductions  in  credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  under  this  section)  an 
amount  equal  to  any  reduction  of  the  credit 
allowed  under  section  41  resulting  from  a 
final  determination  of  such  credit  to  the 
extent  such  reduction  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  41(c)(3)." 

( 14)  Section  409.— 

(A)  Section  409  (relating  to  qualifications 
for  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plans),  as  redesignated  by  section  497  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■•44G'^  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (b).  (g).  (i). 
(m).  and  (n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•41". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  409(b).  as  so 
redesignated,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•48(n)(l)(A)  or". 

(C)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  409,  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Por 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  ref- 
erences to  section  48(n)(  1 )  and  the  employee 
plan  credit  shall  refer  to  such  section  and 
credit  as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Law  Simplification  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983.' 

(D>  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  409(i)(l), 
as  so  redesignated,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■48(n)(l)or'". 

(E)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  409,  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  reference  to 
the  matching  employee  plan  credit  shall 
refer  to  such  credit  as  in  effect  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Law  Simplification 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1983. '■ 

(16)  Section  S27ig. .  i  ..—Paragraph  (1)  of 
.section  527(g)  (relating  to  treatment  of 
newsletter  funds)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -section  41(c)(2)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'section  24(cM2)". 

(17)  Section  642.a' > 2 ■.—Paragraph  (2)  of 
.section  642(a)  (relating  to  credit  for  political 
contributions)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"section  41"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  24"". 

(18)  Section  69i 'b..— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  691  (relating  to  allowance  of  deduc- 
tions and  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  33"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".section  27". 

(19)  Sections  B74>a'  and  882 ic  •21.— Sec- 
tions 874(a)  and  882(c)(2)  are  each  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "32"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    33".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  39"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  34"". 

(20)  Section  901  .a..— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  901  (relating  to  allowance  of  foreign 
tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  credit  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed against  any  tax  treated  as  a  tax  not 
imposed  by  this  chapter  under  section 
25(b)."" 

(21)  Section  904  igi.— Subsection  (g)  of 
.section  904  (relating  to  limitation  on  foreign 
tax  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Coordination  With  Nonrefundable 
Personal  Credits.  — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
tax  against  which  the  credit  is  taken  is  such 
tax  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allow- 
able under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  this  chapter."" 

(22)  Section  936.— 


(A)  Clause  (i)(I)(a)  of  section  936(h)(5)(C) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  'J4F(b)"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  30(b)". 

(B)  Clause  (i)tIV)(c)  of  section 
936(h)(5)(C)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  44F"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  30".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  section  44F(f)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  30(f)"'. 

(23)  Section  loisiai  121  p.— Paragraph  (21) 
of  section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  44C(e)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    section  23(e)"'.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  44C""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  23"'. 

(24)  Section  1033 'gi  131  lAL-Subpara- 
graph  (A)  of  section  1033(g)(3)  (relating  to 
election  to  treat  outdoor  advertising  dis- 
plays as  real  property)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  (re- 
lating to  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
investment  credit  determined  under  section 
46(a)" . 

(25)  Section  1351  a..- Sub.section  (i)  of 
section  1351  (relating  to  adju.stments  for 
succeeding  years)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'section  33  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".section  27  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  .section  38  (relating  to 
investment  credit)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  38  (relating  to  general  busi- 
ness credit)". 

(26)  Section  isssifi. —Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1366(f)  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  39  '  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  34". 

(27)  Section  1374 'b'.— Subsection  (b)  of 
.section  1374  (relating  to  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed on  certain  capital  gains)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  39"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  34  ". 

(28)  Section  i375'Cp.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1375(c)  (relating  to  disallowance  of 
credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
39"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
34". 

(29)  Section  1451.— 

(A)  Chapter  3  (relating  to  withholding  of 
tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpo- 
rations and  tax-free  covenant  bonds)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subchapter  B  and 
by  redesignating  subchapter  C  as  subchap- 
ter B. 

(B)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  3 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relat- 
ing to  subchapters  B  and  C  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subchapter  B.  Application  of  withholding 
provisions." 

(C)  The  heading  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "AND  TAX-FRKE  COVEN.ANT 
BONDS  . 

(D)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  A  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  tax-free  cov- 
enant bonds  "  in  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
3. 

(E)  Section  12  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (6)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (7)  and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7), 
respectively. 

(F)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  164  (as  in 
effect  before  its  redesignation  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  by  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs 1 1 )  and  (2),  respectively. 

(G)  Sub.section  (a)  of  section  1441  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  in  the 
cases  provided  for  in  section  1451  and  ". 


(H)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1441(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1451""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1451  (as  in 
effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Credit 
Simplification  Act  of  1983)"'. 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1442  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  section  1451"".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "":  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  interest  described  in  section  1451  (re- 
lating to  tax-free  covenant  bonds),  the  de- 
duction and  withholding  shall  be  at  the  rale 
specified  therein". 

(J)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6049(b)  (relat- 
ing to  amounts  not  treated  as  interest)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  adding  "and""  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "'.  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(iii)  by  .striking  out  subparagraph  (E). 

(K)  Paragraph  (16)  of  .section  7701(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1451.  ". 

(30)  Section  6096'b'.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  6096  (defining  income  tax  liability) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "allowable  under 
sections  33,  37,  38.  40.  41.  42.  44.  44A.  44B. 
44C.  44D.  44E.  44P.  44G.  and  44H'"  and  in- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "allowable  under  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (other  than 
subpart  C  thereof)". 

(31)  Section  6201  'ai  .4..— Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  6201(a)  (relating  to  erroneous  credit 
under  section  39  or  43)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  39"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  34". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  43  "  and  in.scrt- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "section  32".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  section  39  or  43"  in 
the  paragraph  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  32  or  34". 

I  32)  Section  62i  1  'b'.- 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6211(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "without  regard  to 
so  much  of  the  credit  under  section  32  as  ex- 
ceeds 2  percent  of  the  interest  on  obliga- 
tions described  in  section  1451"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to  the 
credit  under  section  33'". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  .section  6211(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  39"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  34"". 

(33)  Section  62 1 3 'h' i3'.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  .section  6213(h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  39"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "".section  32  or  34". 

(34)  Section  6362  ic  i  1  i  .—Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  6362(c)  (relating  to  qualified  resi- 
dent tax  which  is  a  percentage  of  the  Feder- 
al tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
31    and   39"    and    inserting    in   lieu   thereof 

"sections  31  and  34". 

(35)  Section  64oi  ib>.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  6401  (relating  to  exce.ssive  credits 
treated  as  overpayments)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Excessive  Credits— 

"(1)  In  general.  If  the  amount  allowable 
as  credits  under  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  refund- 
able credits)  exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A  (reduced  by  the  credits  allowable 
under  subparts  A.  B.  and  D  of  such  part  IV). 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  overpayment. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  credit  under  sec- 
tion 33.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
any  credit  allowed  under  section  33  (relating 
to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens 
and  on  foreign  corporations)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  a  credit  allowable 
under  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  only  if  an  election  under  sub- 


section (g)  or  (h)  of  section  6013  is  in  effect 
for  such  taxable  year." 

(36)  Section  64ii.— 

(A)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
6411  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  thereof  (re- 
lating to  tentative  carryback  and  refund  ad- 
justments) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Application  for  Adjustment.— A  tax- 
payer may  file  an  application  for  a  tentative 
carryback  adjustment  of  the  tax  for  the 
prior  taxable  year  affected  by  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  provided  in  section 
172(b).  by  a  busine-ss  credit  carryback  pro- 
vided in  section  39.  by  a  research  credit  car- 
ryback provided  in  section  30(g)(2)  or  by  a 
capital  loss  carryback  provided  in  .section 
1212(a)(1).  from  any  taxable  year.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  verified  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  section  6065  in  the  case  of  a 
return  of  such  taxpayer  and  shall  be  filed, 
on  or  after  the  date  of  filing  for  the  return 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  net  operating 
loss,  net  capital  loss,  or  unused  business 
credit  from  which  the  carryback  results  and 
within  a  period  of  12  months  after  such  tax- 
able year  or.  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
a  research  credit  carryback  or  a  business 
credit  carryback  attributable  to  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback  or  a  net  capital  loss  car- 
ryback from  a  subsequent  taxable  year, 
within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end 
of  such  sub.sequent  taxable  year  (or.  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  a  business  credit 
carryback  attributable  to  a  research  credit 
carryback  from  a  sub.sequent  taxable  year 
within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end 
of  such  subsequent  taxable  year),  in  the 
manner  and  form  required  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  applica- 
tions shall  set  forth  in  such  detail  and  with 
such  supporting  data  and  explanation  as 
such  regulations  shall  require— 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss, 
net  capital  lo.ss.  unused  research  credit,  or 
unused  business  credit;". 

(B)  Sub.sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  6411 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  unused 
investment  credit,  unused  work  incentive 
program  credit,  unused  new  employee 
credit,  unused  research  credit,  or  unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit"  each 
place  it  appears  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"unused  research  credit,  or  unused  business 
credit". 

(37)  Sections  6420(gM2i,  etc— Sections 
6420(g)(2).  6421(i)(3).  and  6427(i)(3)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  section  39  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  34". 

(38)  Section  650i 'pi.— Section  6501  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (p)  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  (q)  as  subsec- 
tion (p). 

(39)  Section  esii 'dM4i 'Cl— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  6511(d)(4)  (defining 
credit  carryback)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  Credit  carryback  defined.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "credit 
carryback"  means  any  business  carryback 
under  .section  39  and  any  research  credit 
carryback  under  section  30(g)(2).'" 

(40)  Section  7371.- Subparagraph  (A)  of 
.section  7871(a)(6)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""section  41(c)(4)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  24(c)(4)"". 

(41)  Section  9 502 idi.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  9502(d)  (relating  to  transfers  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  on  ac- 
count of  certain  section  39  credits)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  .striking  out  "section  39""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  34"".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  39  credits""  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  34  credits". 


(42)  Section  9503 icl— Clause  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 9503(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to  transfers 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  certain 
repayments  and  credits)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  39"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  34". 
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(a)  General  Rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 
and  to  carrybacks  from  such  years. 

(b)  Tax-Free  Covenant  Bonds.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (i)  and 
(r)(29)  of  section  485  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  obligations  issued  before  January 
1.  1984. 

Subtitle  I — .Misrellaneous  Simplinrattiin 
Provision* 
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(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Qualified  trusts.— Clause  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(A)  (relating  to  rollover 
amounts)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

■■(i)  any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  in  a  qualified  trust  is 
paid  to  him.". 

(2)  Qualified  annuities —Clause  (i)  of 
section  403(a)(4)(A)  (relating  to  rollover 
amounts)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(i)  any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  in  an  employee  annu- 
ity described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  paid  10 
him."". 

(3)  Section  403ib>  annuities.— Clause  (i) 
of  section  403(b)(8)(A)  (relating  to  rollover 
amounts)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  in  an  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  paid  to 
him.  ". 

(b)  Special  Rules  for  Rollovers  of  Par- 
tial Distributions.— Paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs 
(E)  and  (F).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new" 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  Special  rules  for  partial  distribu- 
tions.— 

"(i)  Requirements.— Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  apply  to  a  partial  distribution  only  if— 

"(I)  such  distribution  is  of  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  employee  in  a  qualified 
trust  (determined  immediately  before  such 
distribution  and  with  regard  to  subsection 
(e)(4)(C)). 

"(ID  such  distribution  is  not  one  of  a 
series  of  periodic  payments,  and 

"(III)  the  employee  elects  (at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe)  to  have  subpara- 
graph (A)  apply  to  such  partial  uistribution. 

"(ii)  Partial  distributions  m^y  be  trans- 
ferred     ONLY      TO      individual      RETIREMENT 

PLANS.— In  the  case  of  a  partial  distribution, 
a  plan  described  in  subclause  (IV)  or  (V)  of 
subparagraph  (E)(iv)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  eligible  retirement  plan. 

"(iii)  Denial  of  io-year  averaging  and  cap- 
ital GAINS  treatment  FOR  SUBSEQUENT  DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS.—If  an  election  under  clause  (i) 
is  made  with  respect  to  any  partial  distribu- 
tion paid  to  any  employee— 

"(I)  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(ID  paragraphs  d)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(e).  and 

"(III)  paragraph  (2)  of  section  403(a), 

shall  not  apply  to  any  distribution  (paid 
after  such  partial  distribution)  of  the  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  such  employee  under 
the  plan  under  which  such  partial  dislribu- 
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tion  was  made  (or  under  any  other  plan 
which,  under  subsection  (e)(4)(C).  would  be 
aggregated  with  such  plan). 

"(iv)  Special  rule  for  unrealized  appre- 
ciation.—If  an  election  under  clause  (i)  is 
made  with  respect  to  any  partial  distribu- 
tion, the  second  and  third  sentences  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  such  distribu- 
tion." 

(c)  Partial  Distributions  Paid  to  Spouse 
OF  Employee  After  Employee's  Death  Eli- 
gible FOR  Rollover.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
402(a)  (relating  to  rollover  where  spouse  re- 
ceives lump-sum  distribution  at  death  of 
employee)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Rollover  where  spouse  receives  dis- 
tributions   after     death     OF    EMPLOYEE.  — If 

any  distribution  attributable  to  an  employee 
is  paid  to  the  spouse  of  the  employee  after 
the  employees  death,  paragraph  (5)  shall 
apply  to  such  distribution  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  spouse  were  the  employ- 
ee. " 

(2)  Estate  tax  treatment.— Subsection  (e) 
of  section  2039  (relating  to  exclusion  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■section  402(a)(5)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  402(a)(5) 
(without  regard  to  section  402(a)(7))". 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "qualifying  roll- 
over distribution  "  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  total  dis- 
tribution"— 

(A)  section  402(a)(5)(B). 

(B)  section  402(a)(5)(E)(i)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  'b)),  and 

(C)  section  402(a)(6)(E)(i). 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  402(a)(5) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
partial  distribution,  the  maximum  amount 
transferred  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies shall  not  exceed  the  portion  of  such 
distribution  which  is  includible  in  gross 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
paragraph (A))." 

(3)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  402(a)(5)(E)  las 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "gross  income"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "gross  income  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph) '. 

(4)  Clause  (V)  of  subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(V)  Partial  distribution.— The  term 
■partial  distribution'  means  any  distribution 
to  an  employee  of  any  portion  of  the  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  such  employee  in  a 
qualified  trust:  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  distribution  which  is  a 
qualified  total  distribution. " 

(5).  Subparagraph  (P)  of  section  402(a)(5) 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(D)(iv)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (Exiv)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  402(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(5KD)(i)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (5)(E)(i)'". 

(7)  Clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  section 
402(a)(6)(D)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "employee  contributions"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "employee  contributions  (or. 
in  the  case  of  a  partial  distribution,  the 
amount  not  includible  in  gross  income)". 

(8)  Clause  (i)  of  section  402(a)(6)(E)  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  "paragraph 
(5)(D)(i)(II)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  paragraph  (5)(D)  or  (5KE)<i)(II)'. 


(9)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  403(a)(4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(B)  through 
(E)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B) 
through  (F) ". 

(10)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  403(b)(8) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Special  rules  for  partial  distribu- 
tions.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.-In  the  case  of  any  distri- 
bution other  than  a  total  distribution,  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of 
section  402(a)(5)(D)  shall  apply. 

"(ii)  Total  distribution.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "total  distribu- 
tion' means  one  or  more  distributions  from 
an  annuity  contract  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  which  would  constitute  a  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution within  the  meaning  of  section 
402(e)(4)(A)  (determined  without  regard  to 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (H)  of  section 
402(e)(4))  if  such  annuity  contract  were  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  or  1  or  more  distri- 
butions of  accumulated  deductible  employee 
contributions  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7205). 

"(iii)  Aggregation  of  annuity  con- 
tracts.—For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  all 
annuity  contracts  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  purchased  by  an  employer  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  single  contract,  and  section 
402(e)(4)(C)  shall  not  apply." 

(11)  Subparagraph  (O  of  section  403(b)(8) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(D)(v),  and 
(E)(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(F)(i)'". 

(12)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  408(d)(3)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "rollover  contribu- 
tion from  an  employee's  trust"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "rollover  contribution  of  a 
qualified  total  distribution  (as  defined  in 
section  402(a)(5)(E)(i))  from  an  employee's 
trust". 

(13)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  409(b)(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "This  subparagraph 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  to 
such  an  employee's  trust  or  such  an  annuity 
unless  no  part  of  the  value  of  such  proceeds 
is  attributable  to  any  source  other  than  a 
qualified  rollover  contribution.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  quali- 
fied rollover  contribution'  means  any  roll- 
over contribution  of  a  qualified  total  distri- 
bution (as  defined  in  section  402(a)(5)(E)(i)) 
which  is  from  such  an  employee's  trust  or 
annuity  plan  (other  than  an  annuity  plan  or 
a  trust  forming  part  of  a  plan  under  which 
the  individual  was  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  at  the  time 
contributions  were  made  on  his  behalf 
under  such  plan),  and  which  did  not  qualify 
as  a  rollover  contribution  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)<7)." 

(e)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 
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(a)  General  Rule.— Subsections  (c)(1)  and 
(d)(2)  of  section  1244  (relating  to  losses  on 
small  business  stock)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "common  stock"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "stock". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  stock 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 


SEC.  493.  MEDICAL  CARE  DEDltTION  ALLOWED 
FOR  LODCING  AWAV  FROM  HOME  IN 
("ERTALN  (  ASES. 

(a)  In  General— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
213  (relating  to  definitions  for  purposes  of 
the  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  ex- 
penses), as  amended  by  section  424(b),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3), 
(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'■(2)  Amounts  paid  for  certain  lodging 
away  from  home  treated  as  paid  for  medi- 
CAL CARE.— Amounts  paid  for  lodging  (not 
lavish  or  extravagant  under  the  circum- 
stances) while  away  from  home  primarily 
for  and  essential  to  medical  care  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  treated  as 
amounts  paid  for  medical  care  if— 

"(A)  the  medical  care  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  is  provided  by  a  physician  in  a 
licen.sed  hospital  (or  in  a  medical  care  facili- 
ty which  is  related  to.  or  the  equivalent  of.  a 
licensed  hospital),  and 

"(B)  there  is  no  significant  element  of  per- 
sonal pleasure,  recreation,  or  vacation  in  the 
travel  away  from  home. 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  exceed  $50  for 
each  night  for  each  individual.  " 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  213(d).  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6) ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  152(e),  as 
amended  by  section  424  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  213(d)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
213(d)(5)". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 

SE(     4S4    STIDV   OF   SIMPLIFIED  TAX   OS   (JROSS 
INCOME. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  advis- 
ability of  replacing  ihe  current  Federal 
income  tax  system  with  a  simplified  tax 
based  on  gross  income.  Such  study  shall  ex- 
amine the  advisability  of  replacing  only  the 
individual  income  tax  and  both  the  individ- 
ual income  tax  and  corporate  income  tax 
with  a  simplified  tax  based  on  gross  income. 

(b)  Factors  To  Be  Taken  Into  Account.— 
In  conducting  the  study  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take 
into  account  (among  other  factors)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  protecting  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged: 

(2)  reducing  administrative  complexity: 

(3)  reducing  paperwork,  auditing  require- 
ments, tax  evasion,  and  expediting  the  reso- 
lution of  taxpayer-government  disputes: 

(4)  increasing  economic  incentives  for  cap- 
ital formation  and  productivity; 

1 5)  removing  economic  disincentives  to 
employment:  and 

(6)  excluding  certain  items  (such  as  social 
security  benefits)  from  gross  income. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  date  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  this 
section. 


Subtitle  J— Repeal  of  Certain  Obsolete  Provisions 
SEC.   497.  termination   OF   RILES   RELATINC;  TO 
QIALIFIED    BOND    PIRCHASE    PLANS 
I  AND    RETIREMENT    BONDS    WITH    RE- 

SPECT TO  BONDS  ISSIED  AFTER  DE- 
CEMBER 31,  19H3. 

(a)  Qualified  Bond  Purchase  Plans.— 
Section  405  (relating  to  qualified  bond  pur- 
chase plans)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Retirement  Bonds.— Section  409  (re- 
lating to  retirement  bonds)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Existing  Bonds  May  Be  Rolled  Over 
Into  Qualified  Employer  Plans.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  405(d)(3) 
(as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by  subsection 
(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  any  qualified  bond  is  redeemed, 
"(ii)  any  portion  of  the  excess  ot  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  redemption  over  the  basis 
of  such  bond  is  transferred  to  an  individual 
retirement  plan  which  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  redeeming  such 
bond,  or  to  a  qualified  trust  (as  defined  in 
section  402(a)(5)(D)(iii))  for  the  benefit  of 
such  individual,  and 

"(iii)  such  transfer  is  made  on  or  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  individual  received 
the  proceeds  of  such  redemption, 
then  gross  income  shall  not  include  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  extent  so  transferred  and  the 
transfer  shall  be  treated  as  a  rollover  contri- 
bution described  in  section  408(d)(3)." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  402  (relating 
to  tax  on  lump-sum  distributions)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Special  rule  where  portion  of  lump- 
sum distribution  attributable  to  rollover 

OF    BOND    purchased    UNDER    (JUALIFIED    BOND 

PURCHASE  PLAN.— If  any  portion  of  a  lump- 
sum distribution  is  attributable  to  a  transfer 
described  in  section  405(d)(3)(A)(ii)  (as  in 
effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Law  Sim- 
plification and  Improvement  Act  of  1983), 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  such  portion. " 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  55(f)  (defining 
regular  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
"409(c),". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  62  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  deductions  al- 
lowed by  section  404  and  section  405(c) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  section  404".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annuity,  and  bond 
PURCHASE"  in  the  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  annuity". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  72(o)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "402,  403,  and  405  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "402  and  403  ". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  72(o)  is 
amended  by  .striking  out  ""408(d)(3),  and 
409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  408(d)(3)'". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  172(d)(4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
405(c)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  219(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "405(d)(3). 
408(d)(3),  or  409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  408(d)(3)". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  219(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  219(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 
by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  by  redesignating  subpargraph  (D) 
as  subparagraph  (C). 


(9)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  402(a)(5)(D)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subclause  (III)  and 
by  redesignating  subclauses  (IV)  and  (V)  as 
subclauses  (III)  and  (IV).  respectively. 

(10)  Clause  (i)  of  section  402(a)(5)(E)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  (II),  or  (III)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (II)". 

(U)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  402(a)(5)(E)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(IV)  or  (V)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(III)  or  (IV)". 

(12)  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(b)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
409(b)(3)(C)". 

(13)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  an  annuity  plan 
described  in  section  403(a).  or  a  bond  pur- 
chase plan  described  in  section  405(a) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  annuity  plan 
described  in  section  403(a)". 

(14)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  406(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  403(a).  or  405(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  403(a)  ". 

(15)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  406  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  404  and 
405(c) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
404", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annuity,  or  bond  pur- 
chase" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an- 
nuity", and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(or  section  405(c)) "  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

(16)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  407(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  an  annuity  plan 
described  in  section  403(a).  or  a  bond  pur- 
chase plan  described  in  section  405(a)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  annuity  plan 
described  in  section  403(a)". 

(17)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  407(a)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  403(a),  or 
405(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
403(a)  ". 

(18)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  407  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  404  and 
405(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 404  ", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annuity,  or  bond  pur- 
chase "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or  an- 
nuity ",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(or  section  405(c))"  in 
paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

(19)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""403(b)(8). 
405(d)(3).  or  409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  403(b)(8)  ". 

(20)  Clause  (i)  of  .section  408(d)(3)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  retirement 
bond"'. 

(21)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  408(d)(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  individual  re- 
tirement annuity,  or  a  retirement  bond"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  individual 
retirement  annuity". 

(22)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  408(d)(3)(D)  (re- 
lating to  partial  rollovers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "bond,". 

(23)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  408(d)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  individual  retire- 
ment annuity,  or  retirement  bond  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  individual  re- 
tirement annuity",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "".  annuity,  or  bond" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  annuity". 

(24)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  408(k)(3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  403(a),  or 
405(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
403(a)". 

(25)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  412(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  405(a)"'. 

(26)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  414  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  405(a)". 

(27)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  414  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  405". 


(28)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  415(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagrapht(D), 
by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C).  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  and  by  striking  out  ""405(a).". 

(29)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "408(d)(3).  and 
409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  408(d)(3)". 

(30)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ""408(d)(3)  and 
409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"and  408(d)(3) ". 

(31)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  415(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "405(d)(3), 
408(d)(3),  and  409(b)(3)(C) "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  408(d)(3)". 

(32)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  415(k>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (H).  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(D),  (E),  (F).  and  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (C), 
(D),  (E),  and  (F).  respectively,  by  striking 
out  ",  or  "  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F) 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  by  adding  "or  "  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed). 

(33)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  457(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  respec- 
tively. 

(34)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2039  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "",  or  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period, 

(C)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ), 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""405(d)(3),  408(d)(3), 
or  409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   or  408(d)(3)'".  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "".  annuity,  or  bond" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  annuity". 

(35)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2517(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  an  individual  re- 
tirement annuity  described  in  section 
408(b).  or  a  retirement  bond  described  in 
section  409(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"or   an   individual    retirement    annuity   de- 
scribed in  section  408(b)". 

(36)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  3121(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D) 
through  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(F).  respectively. 

(37)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  3306(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D) 
through  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  through 
(F).  respectively. 

(38)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  3401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (C). 

(39)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  209  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"  (as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Law  Simplification  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1983)'  after  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof. 

(40)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4972  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "This  section 
applies  only  to  plans  which  include  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  or  which  are  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a)." 

(41)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4973  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2). 
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(C)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph <  1 ). 

(D>  by  striking  out  '  .  annuities,  or  bonds" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or  annuities", 
and 

(E)  by  striking  out  ■'.  annuity,  or  bond" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  annuity". 

(42)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4973(b)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"408(d)(3).  and  409i  b)(3)(C) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    and  408(d)(3)". 

(43)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4973' b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  individual  retire- 
ment annuity,  or  bond"  and  irtserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  the  individual  retirement  annu- 
ity". 

(44)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4973(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  408(d)(3)(A)(iii). 
or  409(b)(3)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  408(d)(3)(A)(iii)". 

(45)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4975(d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  individual  retire- 
ment annuity,  or  an  individual  retirement 
bond  (as  defined  in  section  408  or  409)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  an  individual 
retirement  annuity  (as  defined  in  section 
408)". 

(46)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4975(e)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  405(a)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  or  a  retirement  bond 
described  in  section  409". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "annuity,  or  bond"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  annuity",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "account,  or  bond"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  account". 

(47)  Section  6047  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (O  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d).  (e>.  and  (f)  as  subsections  ic). 
(d).  and  'e).  respectively. 

(48)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6058  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively. 

(49i  Clause  (i)  of  section  6104(a)(1)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  403(a).  or  405(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  403(a)". 

(50)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6652  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  bond  pur- 
chase". 

(51)  Section  7207  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (c)". 

(52)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7476  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  by 
striking  out  .  or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  adding  ",  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1). 

(53)  Paragraph  (37)  of  section  7701(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 
by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof 
a  period,  and  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(54)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  sections  405  and  409. 

(55)  The  section  heading  for  section  4973 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "CKRT.AIN  INDI- 
VIDl  AL  RETIREMENT  .4NMITIES.  .AND  CER- 
T.4IN  RETIREMENT  BONDS  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  AND  CERTAIN  INDIVIDIAL  RE- 
TIREMENT ANNl  ITIES 

(56)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  is 
amended  by  striking  out  certain  individual 
retirement  annuities,  and  certain  retirement 
bonds  '  in  the  item  relating  to  section  4973 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  certain  in- 
dividual retirement  annuities". 

(57)  The  section  heading  for  section  6047 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "AND  BOND  PIR- 
CH.ASE". 

'58)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part   III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61   is 


amended  by  striking  out  and  bond  pur- 
chase" in  the  item  relating  to  section  6047. 

(59)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3107  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  ".  as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Law  Sim- 
plification and  Improvement  Act  of  1983". 

(e)  Section  409A  Redesignated  as  Section 
409.- 

( 1 )  The  section  heading  for  section  409A  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "SEC.  409a."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  409.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(l)(A)(i)  of  old  section 
44G  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
409A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
409". 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  old  section  44G(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  409A(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section 
409(1)". 

(4)  Paragraph  (22)  of  section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  409A"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  409". 

(5)  Paragraph  (23)  of  section  401(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  409A(h)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  409(h)". 

(6)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  415(c)(6)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  409A"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  409". 

(7)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1504(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  section 
409A(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
section  409(1)". 

(8)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  4975(e)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  409A(h) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  409(h)". 

'B)  by  striking  out  "section  409A(e)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
409(e)(4)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  section  409A(e)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    section  409(e)". 

(9)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  4975(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  409A(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  .section 
409(1)". 

(10)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
6699(a)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  409A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  409". 

(11)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  409A"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  409". 

(f)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  and  re- 
peals made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (d) 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 

(2)  Subsection  .c— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (o  shall  apply  to  re- 
demptions after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ta.xable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

(3)  Subsection  ie..-The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1984. 

(4)  Bonds  under  guALiFiED  bond  purchase 

PLANS    MAY    BE    REDEEMED    AT    ANY    TIME.— Not- 

withstanding— 

(A)  subparagraph  (D)  of  section  405(b)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in 
effect  before  its  repeal  by  this  section),  and 

(B)  the  terms  of  any  bond  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  405. 

such  a  bond  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  individual  re- 
deeming the  bond  had  attained  age  59 'i. 

(5)  Treatment  of  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 409iC'  — For  purposes  of  section  26(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
amended  by  this  Act),  any  tax  imposed  by 


section  409(c)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal  by  this  section)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  section  408(f)  of 
such  Code. 

SfX  I9S.  RKPCAI.  OK  Kt  I.KS  RELATING  TO  (iAINS 
FRO.M  DISPOSITION  OF  PROPKKTV 
ISED  IN  KARiVIING  WHERE  FAR.M 
LOSSES  OFFSET  NONFARM  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General —Section  1251  (relating  to 
gain  from  disposition  of  property  used  in 
farming  where  farm  losses  offset  nonfarm 
income)  is  hereby  repealed. 

<b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  i7o.— 

(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
170(e)(1)  (relating  to  certain  contributions 
of  ordinary  income  and  capital  gain  prop)er- 
ty)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1251(c).". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  170(eK3) 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  certain  contribu- 
tions of  inventory  and  other  property)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1251.". 

(2)  Section  341. -Paragraph  (12)  of  sec- 
tion 341(e)  (relating  to  nonapplication  of 
section  1245(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1251(c).". 

(3)  Section  453B  — The  second  sentence  of 
section  453B(d)(2)  (relating  to  liquidations 
to  which  section  337  applies)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1251(c).". 

(4)  Section  7 si. -The  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  751  (defining  unre- 
alized receivables)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "farm  recapture  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  section  1251(e)(1)),".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1251(c),". 

(5)  Section  1252.— The  second  sentence  of 
section  1252(a)(1)  (relating  to  gains  from 
disposition  of  farm  land)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  except  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  section  1251  applies 
to  such  gain". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
.sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  1251. 

(d)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983. 

TITLE  V— TAX  TREATMENT  OF  FRINGE 
BENEFITS 

SE< .  M\.  SHORT  TITI.F,;  TABLE  OF  ( ONTFNTS 

(a)  Short  TiTLE.-This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Permanent  Tax  Treatment  of 
Fringe  Benefii.s  Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TITLE  V-TAX  treatment  OF 
FRINGE  BENEFITS 
Sec.  501.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  502.  Exclusion  of  certain  fringe  benefits 

from  gro.ss  income. 
Sec.  503.  Exclusion  of  certain  reductions  in 
tuition  from  gross  income. 

SEt.  M2.   EXtLCSION  OF  (  ERTAIV   FRIN(;E  BENE- 
FITS FROM  (;R0SS  INCOME. 

(a)  Exclusion  of  Certain  Prince  Bene- 
fits.— 

(1)  In  general.- Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  132  as  section  133  and 
by  inserting  after  section  131  the  following 
new  section: 

••SE<     1.12  certain  FRIN(;E  benefits. 

(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 
Gross  income  shall  not  include  any  fringe 
benefit  which  qualifies  as  a— 

"(1)  no-additional-cost  service, 

"(2)  qualified  employee  discount, 

"(3)  working  condition  fringe,  or 

"(4)  de  minimis  fringe. 


"(b)  No-Additional-Cost  Service  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  no-additional-cost  service'  means  any 
service  provided  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee for  use  by  such  employee  if — 

"(1)  such  service  is  offered  for  sale  to  cus- 
tomers in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  line  of 
business  of  the  employer  in  which  the  em- 
ployee is  performing  services,  and 

"(2)  the  employer  incurs  no  substantial 
additional  cost  (including  forgone  revenue) 
in  providing  such  service  to  the  employee 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  amount 
paid  by  the  employee  for  such  service). 

"(c)  Qualified  Employee  Discount  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  employee  discount.— The 
term  qualified  employee  discount'  means 
any  employee  discount  with  respect  to 
qualified  property  or  services  to  the  extent 
such  discount  does  not  exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  property,  the  gross 
profit  percentage  of  the  price  at  which  the 
property  is  being  offered  by  the  employer  to 
customers,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  services,  20  percent  of 
the  price  at  which  the  services  arc  being  of- 
fered by  the  employer  to  customers. 
"(2)  Gross  profit  percentage.— 
■■(A)  In  general.— The  term    gross  profit 
percentage'  means  the  percent  which— 

"(i)  the  excess  of  the  aggregate  sales  price 
of  property  sold  by  the  employer  to  custom- 
ers over  the  aggregate  cost  of  such  property 
to  the  employer,  is  of 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  sales  price  of  such 
property. 

'  (B)  Determination  of  cross  profit  per- 
centage.—Gross  profit  percentage  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  all  property  offered  to  customers  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  line  of  business 
of  the  employer  in  which  the  employee  is 
performing  services  (or  a  reasonable  classifi- 
cation of  property  selected  by  the  employ- 
er), and 

■■(ii)  the  employer's  experience  during  a 
representative  period. 

■■(3)  Employee  discount  defined.— The 
term  employee  discount'  means  the  amount 
by  which— 

"(A)  the  price  at  which  the  property  or 
services  are  provided  to  the  employee  by  the 
employer,  is  less  than 

"(B)  the  price  at  which  such  property  or 
services  are  being  offered  by  the  employer 
to  customers. 

■■(4)  Qualified  property  or  services.— 
The  term  qualified  property  or  services' 
means  any  property  (other  than  real  prop- 
erty and  other  than  personal  property  of  a 
kind  held  for  investment)  or  services  which 
are  offered  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  line  of  business  of  the 
employer  in  which  the  employee  is  perform- 
ing services. 

■■(d)  Working  Condition  Fringe  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'working  condition  fringe'  means  any 
property  or  services  provided  to  an  employ- 
ee of  the  employer  to  the  extent  that,  if  the 
employee  paid  for  such  property  or  services, 
such  payment  would  be  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  162  or  167. 

"(e)  De  Minimis  Fringe  DEFINED.-For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  term  'de  minimis 
fringe'  means  any  property  or  service  the 
value  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  make  ac- 
counting for  it  unreasonable  or  administra- 
tively impracticable. 

"(2)  Aggregation  rule.— For  purposes  of 
applying  paragraph  d).  all  small-value 
property  or  services  provided  with  respect  to 


an  individual  during  any  calendar  year 
which  (but  for  subsection  (a)(4))  would  be 
includible  in  gross  income  shall  be  aggregat- 
ed. 

■■(3)  Treatment  of  certain  eating  facili- 
ties.—The  operation  by  an  employer  of  any 
eating  facility  for  employees  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  de  minimis  fringe  (and  shall  not  be 
aggregated  under  paragraph  (2))  if— 

"(A)  such  facility  is  located  on  or  near  the 
business  premises  of  the  employer,  and 

"(B)  revenue  derived  from  such  facility 
normally  equals  or  exceeds  the  direct  oper- 
ating costs  of  such  facility. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  officer,  owner,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employee  only  if  access  to  the  fa- 
cility is  available  on  substantially  the  same 
terms  to  each  member  of  a  group  of  employ- 
ees which  is  defined  under  a  reasonable  clas- 
sification set  up  by  the  employer  which  does 
not  discriminate  in  favor  of  officers,  owners, 
or  highly  compensated  employees. 

"(f)  Certain  Individuals  Treated  as  Em- 
ployees FOR  Purposes  of  Subsections  (a)(1) 
AND  (2).— For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)— 

■■(1)  Retired  and  disabled  employees  and 
surviving  spouse  OF  employee  treated  as 
employee.— With  respect  to  a  line  of  busi- 
ness of  an  employer,  the  term  employee'  in- 
cludes— 

■■(A)  any  individual  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  such  employer  in  such  line  of 
business  and  who  separated  from  service 
with  such  employer  in  such  line  of  business 
by  reason  of  retirement  or  disability,  and 

"(B)  any  widow  or  widower  of  any  individ- 
ual who  died  while  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer in  such  line  of  business  or  while  an 
employee  v^ithin  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 
■■(2)  Spouse  and  dependent  children.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Any  use  by  the  spouse 
or  a  dependent  child  of  the  employee  shall 
be  treated  as  use  by  the  employee. 

■■(B)  Dependent  child.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  dependent 
child'  means  any  child  (as  defined  in  section 
151(e)(3))  of  the  employee— 

■■(i)  who  is  a  dependent  of  the  employee 
(or  of  the  widow  or  widower  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)).  or 

"(ii)  both  of  whose  parents  are  deceased. 
For  purpo.ses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
child  to  whom  section  152(e)  applies  shall  be 
treated  as  the  dependent  of  both  parents. 

•■(g)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Employ- 
er.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■  (1)  Controlled  groups,  etc— All  employ- 
ees treated  as  employed  by  a  single  employ- 
er under  subsection  (b).  (c),  or  (m)  of  section 
414  shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a  single 
employer  for  purpo-ses  of  this  .section. 

■■(2)  Reciprocal  agreements.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  any 
service  provided  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee of  another  employer  shall  be  treated 
as  provided  by  the  employer  of  such  em- 
ployee if— 

•■(A)  such  .service  is  provided  pursuant  to  a 
written  agreement  between  such  employers, 
and 

■■(B)  neither  of  stich  employers  incurs  any 
substantial  additional  cost  (including  for- 
gone revenue)  in  providing  such  service  or 
pursuant  to  such  agreement. 
■■(h)  Special  Rules.— 
"(1)  Exclusions  under  subsection  (ai'i' 
and  '2'  apply  to  officers,  etc..  only  if  no 
discrimination.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  fringe  benefit  described  therein  provid- 
ed  with   respect   to  any   officer,   owner,   or 


highly  compensated  employee  only  if  such 
fringe  benefit  is  available  on  substantially 
the  same  terms  to  each  member  of  a  group 
of  employees  which  is  defined  under  a  rea- 
sonable classification  set  up  by  the  employ- 
er which  does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
officers,  owners,  or  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  leased  sections  of 
department  stores.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of  a 
leased  section  of  a  department  store— 

■■(i)  such  section  shall  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  line  of  business  of  the  person  operating 
the  department  store,  and 

■■(ii)  employees  in  the  leased  section  shall 
be  treated  as  employees  of  the  person  oper- 
ating the  department  store. 

■■(B)  Leased  section  of  department 
store.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
leased  section  of  a  department  store  is  any 
part  of  a  department  store  where  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  property  are  made  under  a 
lease  or  similar  arrangement  where  it  ap- 
pears to  the  general  public  that  individuals 
making  such  sales  are  employed  by  the 
person  operating  the  department  store. 
"(3)  Auto  salesmen.— 
"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(3).  qualified  automobile  demonstra- 
tion use  shall  be  treated  as  a  working  condi- 
tion fringe. 

"(B)  Qualified  automobile  demonstra- 
tion use.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  qualified  automobile  demon- 
stration use'  means  any  use  of  an  automo- 
bile by  an  automobile  salesman  in  the  sales 
area  in  which  the  automobile  dealer's  sales 
office  is  located  if— 

"(i)  such  use  is  provided  primarily  to  fa- 
cilitate the  salesman's  performance  of  serv- 
ices for  the  employer,  and 

"(ii)  there  are  substantial  restrictions  on 
the  personal  use  of  such  automobile  by  such 
salesman. 

(4)  Parking.— 
•■(A)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  working  condi- 
tion fringe  includes  providing  parking  to  an 
employee  on  or  near  the  business  premises 
of  the  employer. 

■•(B)  Special  rule  for  officers,  etc.— The 
term  working  condition  fringe'  shall  not  in- 
clude providing  parking  on  or  near  the  busi- 
ness premises  of  the  employer  to  an  officer, 
owner,  or  highly  compensated  employee 
unless  such  parking  is  available  on  substan- 
tially the  same  terms  to  each  member  of  a 
group  of  employees  which  is  defined  under 
a  reasonable  classification  .set  up  by  the  em- 
ployer which  does  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  officers,  owners,  or  highly  compensated 
employees. 

■■(5)  On-premises  gyms  and  other  athlet- 
ic facilities.— 

■■(A)  In  general.- Gross  income  shall  not 
include  the  value  of  any  on-premises  athlet- 
ic facility  provided  by  an  employer  to  his 
employees. 

■■(B)  On-premises  athletic  facility. -For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  on- 
premises  athletic  facility'  means  any  gym  or 
other  athletic  facility— 

"(i)  which  is  located  on  the  premises  of 
the  employer. 

■■(ii)  which  is  operated  by  the  employer, 
and 

■■(iii)  substantially  all  the  use  of  which  is 
by  employees  of  the  employer,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependent  children 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (f )). 

"(i)  Customers  Not  To  Include  Employ- 
ees.—For    purposes    of    this   section    (other 
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than  subsection  (c)(2KB)).  the  term  cus- 
tomers' shall  only  include  customers  who 
are  not  employees. 

"(j)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Fringe  Ben- 
efits Expressly  Provided  for  Elsewhere.— 
This  section  (other  than  subsection  (e)) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  fringe  benefits  of  a 
type  the  ta.x  treatment  of  which  is  expressly 
provided  for  in  any  other  section  of  this 
chapter. 

'  (k)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  III  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  132 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  132.  Certain  fringe  benefits. 
"Sec.  133.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(b)  Definition  of  Cafeteria  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
12S(d)  (defining  cafeteria  plan)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•(1)  In  general.— The  term  cafeteria  plan' 
means  a  written  plan  under  which— 
'(A)  all  participants  are  employees,  and 
"(B)  the  participants  may  choose  among  2 
or  more  benefits  consisting  of  cash  and  stat- 
utory nontaxable  benefits." 

(2)  Definition  of  statutory  nontaxable 
BENEFIT.— Subsection  (f)  of  section  125  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Statutory  Nontaxable  Benefits  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  statutory  nontaxable  benefit'  means 
any  benefit  which,  with  the  application  of 
subsection  (a),  is  not  includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  employee  by  reason  of  an  ex- 
press provision  of  this  chapter  (other  than 
section  117,  124.  127.  or  132).  Such  term  in- 
cludes any  group  term  life  insurance  which 
is  includible  in  gross  income  only  because  it 
exceeds  the  dollar  limitation  of  section  79." 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Sutjsection  (c) 
of  section  125  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"nontaxable  benefits"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "statutory  non- 
taxable benefits". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments  to  Employ- 
ment Taxes.— 

( 1 )  Social  security  taxes.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3121  (defin- 
ing wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 19)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (19)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■(20)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  117  or  132  " 

(B)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (q).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (r)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  117  or  132  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  Railroad  retirement  tax.— Sulwection 
(e)  of  section  3231  (defining  compensation) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  term  compensation'  shall  not  in- 
clude any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 


provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  117  or  132." 

(3)  Unemployment  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  3306  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(13).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or  ".  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (14) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(15)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  117  or  132." 

(4)  Withholding.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3401  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(18),  by^triking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■";  or ".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  any  benefit  provided  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  employee  if  at  the  time  such  benefit  is 
provided  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
employee  will  be  able  to  exclude  such  bene- 
fit from  income  under  section  117  or  132." 

(d)  Determination  of  Line  of  Business  in 
Case  of  Affiliated  Group  Operating 
Retail  Department  Store.— If— 

(1)  as  of  October  5.  1983.  the  employees  of 
one  member  of  an  affiliated  group  were  en- 
titled to  employee  discounts  at  the  retail  de- 
partment stores  operated  by  another 
member  of  such  affiliated  group,  and 

(2)  the  primary  business  of  the  affiliated 
group  is  the  operation  of  retail  department 
stores. 

then,  for  purposes  of  applying  section 
132(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  with  respect  to  discounts  provided  for 
such  employees  at  the  retail  department 
stores  operated  by  such  other  member,  the 
employer  shall  be  treated  as  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  such  other  member. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1984. 

SEC.  50.1.  K.\C-l,rsI()N  OF  CERTAIN  REDITTIONS  IN 
Tt  ITION  FROM  (JROSS  INCOME  . 

(a)  In  General.— Section  117  (relating  to 
scholarships  and  fellowship  grants)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Qualified  Tuition  Reductions.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Gross  income  shall  not 
include  any  qualified  tuition  reduction. 

"(2)  Qualified  tuition  reduction.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  quali- 
fied tuition  reduction'  means  the  amount  of 
any  reduction  in  tuition  provided  to  an  em- 
ployee of  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  for  the  education 
(below  the  graduate  level)  at  such  organiza- 
tion (or  another  organization  described  in 
section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii))  of— 

"(A)  such  employee,  or 

'(,B)  any  person  treated  as  an  employee 
(or  whose  use  is  treated  as  an  employee  use) 
under  the  rules  of  section  132(f). 
Such  term  also  includes  the  amount  of  any 
reduction  in  tuition  provided  to  an  employ- 
ee of  an  organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  for  the  education  at  the 
graduate  level  at  such  organization  of  such 
employee  if  such  employee  is  a  teaching  or 
research  associate  or  assistant  at  such  orga- 
nization. 

"(3)  Reduction  must  not  discriminate  in 
FAVOR  OF  highly  COMPENSATED,  ETC.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  tuition  reduction  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  officer,  owner,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employee  only  if  such  reduction  is 


available  on  substantially  the  same  terms  to 
each  member  of  a  group  of  employees  which 
is  defined  under  a  reasonable  classification 
set  up  by  the  employer  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  officers,  owners,  or 
highly  compensated  employees.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  classifica- 
tion which  includes  all  employees  of  the  or- 
ganization who  are  members  of  its  faculty 
shall  be  treated  as  a  reasonable  classifica- 
tion." 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  qualified 
tuition  reductions  (as  defined  in  section 
117(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  for  education  furnished  after  June  30. 
1984,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

TITLE  VI— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE;  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the   "Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1984"'. 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

TITLE  VI-TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
Sec.  601.  Short  title;  etc. 

Subtitle  A— Amendments  Related  to  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982 

Sec.  611.  Technical  corrections  of  provi- 
sions relating  to  individuals. 

Sec.  612.  Technical  corrections  of  provi- 
sions primarily  related  to  busi- 
nesses. 

Sec.  613.  Technical  corrections  of  pension 
provisions. 

Sec.  614.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  615.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  B— Amendments  Related  to 
Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of  1982;  Etc. 
Sec.  621.  Technical  corrections  of  Subchap- 
ter S  Revision  Act  of  1982. 
Sec.  622.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Subtitle  C— Amendments  Relating  to 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982 

Sec.  631.  Value  of  used  components  fur- 
nished by  first  user  not  taken 
into  account  in  determining 
price. 

Sec.  632.  Clarification  of  application  of  gas- 
oline excise  tax  to  gasohol.  etc. 

Sec.  633.  Certain  chain  operators  of  retail 
gasoline  stations  treated  as 
producers. 

Sec.  634.  Other  technical  amendments. 

Sec.  635.  Repeal  of  certain  provisions  made 
obsolete  by  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1982. 

Sec.  636.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  D— Amendments  to  Other  Laws 

Part  I— Changes  in  OASDI.  Public  Assist- 
ance, AND  Related  Provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Sec.  641.  Changes  in  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  necessitated  by 
the  1983  Amendments. 

Sec.  642.  Changes  in  text  of  the  1983 
Amendments. 

Sec.  643.  Other  technical  corrections  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related 
provisions. 

Sec.  644.  Effective  dates. 

Part  II— Changes  in  Medicare-Related 
Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Sec.  646.  Changes  in  medicare  provisions  re- 
lating   to    the     1983     Amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  647.  Enrollment  and  premium  penalty 
with   respect   to   working  aged 
provision. 


Sec.  648.  Other    technical    corrections    in 
medicare-related  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  re- 
lated Acts, 
(c)  Coordination  With  Other  Titles.— 
For  purposes  of  applying  the  amendments 
made  by  any  title  of  this  Act  other  than  this 
title,   the   provisions  of  this   title  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  enacted  immediately 
before  the  provisions  of  such  other  titles. 

Subtitle  A— Amendments  Related  to  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 

SEC.    Sll.    technical    CORRECTIONS    OF    PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  INDIVID!  ALS. 

(a)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
201 — 

(1)  Definition  of  regular  tax.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  55(f)  (defining  regular 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
72(m)(5)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"sections  47(a).  72(m)(5)(B)". 

(2)  Special  election  for  intangible  drill- 
ing     AND      development     COSTS      LIMITED     TO 

WELLS  LOCATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  58(i)(4)  (relating  to 
special  election  for  intangible  drilling  and 
development  cost  not  allocable  to  interest  as 
limited  partner)  is  amended  by  inserting 
""(with  respect  to  wells  located  in  the  United 
States)"  after  "intangible  drilling  costs". 

(3)  3- year  amortization  for  circulation 
expenses.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  57(a)(6) 
(relating  to  circulation  and  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenditures)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'(B)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  expenditures  paid  or  incurred  during 
such  taxable  year  if— 

"'(i)  the  circulation  expenditures  described 
in  section  173  had  been  capitalized  and  am- 
ortized ratably  over  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
expenditures  were  made,  or 

"(ii)  the  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures described  in  section  174  had  been 
capitalized  and  amortized  ratably  over  the 
10-year  period  beginning  with  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  expenditures  were  made. " 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  58(i)  (relating 
to  optional  10-year  writeoff  of  certain  tax 
preferences)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""  10- 
year  period "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10-year  period  (3-year  period  in  the  case  of 
circulation  expenditures  described  in  section 
173)". 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  173  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "10-year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""3-year ". 

(4)  Losses  treated  as  investment 
LOSSES.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
55(e)(8)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Income  and  losses  taken  into  ac- 
count IN  computing  qualified  net  invest- 
ment income.— Any  income  or  loss  derived 
from  a  limited  business  interest  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  computing  qualified 
net  investment  income. ' 

(b)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  202.— 
Paragraph  (5)  of  section  213(d)  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2) '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (4)". 

(c)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
203- 

(1)  Clarification  of  adjusted  cross 
incoice  in  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  165(h)  (relating  to 
casualty  and  theft  losses)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subparagraph  (B)  as  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (A)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 


"(B)   Determination   of  adjusted   gross 

INCOME  IN  CASE  OF  ESTATES  AND  TRUSTS.— Por 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  an  estate  or  trust  shall  be 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  except  that  the  deductions 
for  costs  paid  or  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  treated  as  allowable  in  arriving  at 
adjusted  gross  income." 

(2)  Coordination  of  section  I65(hi  with 
SECTION  1231.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
165(h)  (relating  to  casualty  and  theft  losses) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

""(D)  Coordination  with  section  1231.— 
'"(i)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  ad- 
justed gross  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  application  of  section 
1231  to  any  gain  or  loss  from  an  involuntary 
conversion  of  property  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  arising  from  fire,  storm,  ship- 
wreck, or  other  casualty  or  from  theft. 

"(ii)  Section  1231  shall  be  applied  after 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1)." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  6405  (relating  to  refunds  attribut- 
able to  certain  disaster  losses)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "'section  165(h)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  165(i)". 

SE(.    «12.    TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS    OK    PROVI- 
SIONS PRIMARILY  RELATING  TO  Bl  SI- 

NESSES. 

(a)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
204.- 

(1)  Clarification  op  additional  amount 

treated   as   ORDINARY    INCOME  UNDER   SECTION 
1250.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  291(a)  (relat- 
ing to  section  1250  capital  gain  treatment)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "under  section  1250  "  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  1250  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph)",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""which  is  ordinary 
income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  ordinary  income  under  section 
1250". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1250  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

""(4)  Cross  reference.— 

■"For  reduction  in  the  CB.se  of  corporations  on 
capital  gain  treatment  under  this  section,  see  sec- 
tion 291(a)(1)." 

(2)  Investment  tax  credit  allowed  only 
for  mineral  exploration  and  development 
costs  for  deposits  located  in  the  united 
states.— Clause  (ii)  of  section  291(b)(2)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "'in  the  case  of  a  de- 
posit located  in  the  United  States,"  after 
""(ii)". 

(3)  Clarification  of  coordination  with 
COST  DEPLETION.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
291(b)  (relating  to  coordination  with  cost 
depletion)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(6)  Coordination  with  cost  depletion.— 
The  portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  any 
property  which  is  attributable  to  amounts 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applied  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining depletion  under  section  611." 

(4)  Clarification  of  definition  of  inter- 
est.—Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  291(e)(1) 
(relating  to  interest  on  debt  to  carry  tax- 
exempt  obligations  acquired  after  December 
31.  1982)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"'(iii)  Interest.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "interest'  includes 
amounts  (whether  or  not  designated  as  in- 
terest) paid  in  respect  of  deposits,  invest- 


ment certificates,  or  withdrawable  or  repur- 
chasable  shares." 

(b)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  205.— 
Subsection  (q)  of  section  48  (relating  to 
basis  adjustment  to  section  38  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Adjustment  in  basis  of  interest  in 
partnership  or  s  corporation.— The  adjust- 
ed basis  of— 

(A)  a  partner's  interest  in  a  partnership, 
and 

"'(B)  stock  in  an  S  corporation, 
shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  to  take  into 
account  adjustments  made  under  this  sub- 
section in  the  basis  of  property  held  by  the 
partnership  or  S  corporation  (as  the  case 
may  be)." 

(c)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  207.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  189(e)  (defining 
residential  real  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof "",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  real  property  held  by  a  cooperative 
housing  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
216(b))  and  used  for  dwelling  purposes.  ■ 

(d)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
210.- 

(1)  Special  rule  where  dealer-lessee  re- 
quired to  purchase  vehicle.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  210(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (defining 
terminal  rental  adjustment  clause)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  of  an  agreement  which 
requires  a  lessee  who  is  a  dealer  in  motor  ve- 
hicles to  purchase  the  motor  vehicle  for  a 
predetermined  price  and  then  resell  such  ve- 
hicle where  such  provision  achieves  substan- 
tially the  same  results  as  a  provision  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence." 

(2)  Exception  where  lessee  took  posi- 
tion ON  return  that  he  was  owner.— Sec- 
tion 210  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Exception  Where  Lessee  Took  Posi- 
tion ON  Return. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  deny  a  deduction  for  interest  paid 
or  accrued  claimed  by  a  lessee  with  respect 
to  a  qualified  motor  vehicle  agreement  on  a 
return  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  was 
filed  before  the  date  of  the  enaci-ment  of 
this  Act  or  to  deny  a  credit  for  investment 
in  depreciable  property  claimed  by  the 
lessee  on  such  a  return  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  lessor  that  the  lessor 
would  not  claim  the  credit." 

(e)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  211.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  211(e)(2)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  (relating  to  retention  of  old  sections 
907(b)  and  904(f)(4)  where  taxpayer  had 
separate  basket  foreign  loss)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  8-year  period"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  8-year  period  (or 
such  shorter  period  as  the  taxpayer  may 
select)". 

(f)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  212.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  954(h)  (defining 
foreign  base  company  oil-related  income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  907(c)(2)'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  907(c)". 

(g)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  213.— 
The  table  contained  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  936(a)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"The  percentage  tax  is:"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    The  percentage  is:". 

(h)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  217.— 
Subsection  (ei  of  section  217  of  the  Ta.x 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  effective  date)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence:  For  purposes  of  applying  section 
168<f)(8)(DKv)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  shall  apply  to  agreements  en- 
tered into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

(i)  Amendments  Reukted  to  Section  222.— 

(1)  Sections  301(e)(2)  and  302(f)(3)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "partial  or 
complete  liquidation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "complete  liquidation". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  543(a)  (defin- 
ing personal  holding  company  income)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 
by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A),  and  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(j)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  223.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  311(e)  (defining 
qualified  stock)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  Rules  for  passthru  entities.— In  the 
case  of  an  S  corporation,  partnership,  trust. 
or  estate— 

"(i)  the  determination  of  whether  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  satisfied  shall  be  made  at 
the  shareholder,  partner,  or  beneficiary 
level  (rather  than  at  the  entity  level),  and 

"(ii)  the  distribution  shall  be  treated  as 
made  directly  to  the  shareholders,  partners, 
or  beneficiaries  In  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  entity." 

(k)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
224- 

(1)  Definition  of  purchase.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  338(h>(3) 
(defining  purchase)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Deemed  purchase  under  subsection 
lai.— The  term  purchase'  includes  any 
deemed  purchase  under  subsection  (a)(2)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  338(h)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Certain  stock  ac<juisitions  from  re- 
lated corporations.— 

"(i)  In  general.- Clause  (iii)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition 
of  stock  from  a  related  corporation  if  at 
least  50  percent  in  value  of  the  stock  of  such 
related  corporation  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase (within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)). 

"(ii)  Certain  distributions.— Clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  an  ac- 
quisition of  stock  described  in  clause  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph  if  the  corporation  acquir- 
ing such  stock— 

"(I)  made  a  qualified  stock  purchase  of 
stock  of  the  related  corporation,  and 

"(II)  made  an  election  under  this  section 
(or  is  treated  under  subsection  (e)  as  having 
made  such  an  election)  with  respect  to  such 
qualified  stock  purchase. 

"(ill)  Related  corporation  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  corpora- 
tion is  a  related  corporation  if  stock  owned 
by  such  corporation  is  treated  (under  sec- 
tion 318(a)  other  than  paragraph  (4)  there- 
of) as  owned  by  the  corporation  acquiring 
the  stock." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  338(h)  (defin- 
ing 12-month  acquisition  period)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(or.  if  any  of  such 


stock  was  acquired  in  an  acquisition  which 
is  a  purchase  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (O 
of  paragraph  (3).  the  date  on  which  the  ac- 
quiring corporation  is  first  considered  under 
section  318(a)  (other  than  paragraph  (4) 
thereof)  as  owning  stock  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration from  which  such  acquisition  was 
made)". 

(D)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  318(b)  (relat- 
ing to  cross  references)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  section  338(hK3)  (defining  pur- 
chase);". 

(2)  Special  rules  for  applying  section 

338.— 

(A)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  338  (relating 
to  definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (7).  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (8)  £ind  (9)  as  paragraphs  (9) 
and  (10).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(7)  Additional  percentage  must  be  at- 
tributable to  purchase,  etc.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (c)(1).  any  increase  in  the 
maximum  percentage  of  stock  taken  into  ac- 
count over  the  percentage  of  stock  (by 
value)  of  the  target  corporation  held  by  the 
purchasing  corporation  on  the  acquisition 
date  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  such  increase  is  attributable  to— 

"(A)  purchase,  or 

"(B)  a  redemption  of  stock  of  the  target 
corporation— 

"(i)  to  which  section  302(a)  applies,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  shari'holder  who  is 
not  a  corporation,  to  which  section  301  ap- 
plies. 

"(8)  Acquisition  by  affiliated  corpora- 
tions TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  FOR  CONSISTENCY 
purposes.— For  purposes  of  subsections  (e) 
and  (f).  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, an  affiliated  group  shall  be  treated 
as  1  corporation." 

(B)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  338(h),  as  re 
designated  by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (9)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (10)". 

(C)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  338  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs; 

"(11)  Section  337  to  apply  where  target 

HAD  adopted  plan  FOR  COMPLETE  LIQUIDA- 
TION.—If— 

"(A)  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  the  acquisition  date  the  target  corpora- 
tion adopted  a  plan  of  complete  liquidation. 

"(B)  such  plan  was  not  rescinded  before 
the  close  of  the  acquisition  date,  and 

"(C)  the  purchasing  corporation  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  (or  is  treated 
under  subsection  (e)  as  having  made  such  an 
election)  with  respect  to  the  target  corpora- 
tion. 

then,  subject  to  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (c)(1).  for  purposes  of  section  337 
(and  other  provisions  which  relate  to  ."sec- 
tion 337).  the  target  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  distributed  all  of  its  assets 
as  of  the  close  of  the  acquisition  date. 
"(12)  Tax  on  deemed  sale  not  taken  into 

ACCOUNT   for    estimated   TAX    PURPOSES.  — For 

purposes  of  section  6655.  tax  attributable  to 
the  sale  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

"(13)  Coordination  v^'ith  section  341.— 
For  purposes  of  determining  whether  sec- 
tion 341  applies  to  a  disposition  within  1 
year  after  the  acquisition  date  of  stock  by  a 
shareholder  (other  than  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration) who  held  stock  in  the  target  cor- 
poration on  the  acquisition  date,  section  341 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion." 


(3)  Coordination  with  section  333.— The 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
338(c)  (relating  to  coordination  with  section 

337  where  purchasing  corporation  holds  less 
than  100  percent  of  stock)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  1-year  period"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  1-year  period  and 
section  333  does  not  apply  to  such  liquida- 
tion". 

(4)  Treatment  of  certain  liouidations.— 
(A)  In  GENERAL.— Section  269  (relating  to 

acquisitions  made  to  evade  or  avoid  income 
tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  suljsection 

(b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Certain  Liquidations  After  Quali- 
fied Stock  Purchases.— 

"( 1 )  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  there  is  a  qualified  stock  purchase  by 
a  corporation  of  another  corporation. 

"(B)  an  election  is  not  made  under  section 

338  with  respect  to  such  purchase. 

"(C)  the  acquired  corporation  is  liquidated 
pursuant  to  a  plan  of  liquidation  adopted 
not  more  than  2  years  after  the  acquisition 
date,  and 

(D)  the  principal  purpose  for  such  liqui- 
dation is  the  evasion  or  avoidance  of  Feder- 
al income  tax  by  securing  the  benefit  of  a 
deduction,  credit,  or  other  allowance  which 
the  acquiring  corporation  would  not  other- 
wise enjoy. 

then  the  Secretary  may  disallow  such  de- 
duction, credit,  or  other  allowance. 

"(2)  Meaning  of  terms.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  terms  qualified  stock 
purchase'  and  acquisition  dale'  have  the 
same  respective  meanings  as  when  used  in 
section  338." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 

(c)  of  section  269  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

■subsection  (a) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "sub.section  (a)  or  (b)". 

(C)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  liqui- 
dations after  October  20.  1983.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(5)  Assets  treated  as  sold  at  fair  market 
value.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  338(a)  (relat- 
ing to  general  rule)  is  amended  by  inserting 

at  fair  market  value"  after  "the  acquisition 
date". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  338  (relating 
to  price  at  which  deemed  .sale  made)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)  Basis  of  Assets  After  Deemed  Pur- 
chase.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  assets  of  the  target  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  purchased  at  an  amount 
equal  to  their  adjusted  fair  market  value. 

■■(2)  Adjusted  fair  market  value.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  adjust- 
ed fair  market  value'  means  the  excess  (if 
any)  of— 

■■(A)  the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  of  the  target  corporation  as  of  the 
close  of  the  acquisition  date,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  net  unrealized  ap- 
preciation determined  under  paragraph  (3). 

■•(3)  Amount  of  net  unrealized  apprecia- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
amount  of  the  net  unrealized  appreciation  j 
determined    under    this    paragraph    is    the 
excess  (if  any)  of- 

■■(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  stock  of  the 
target  corporation  which  is  held  by  the  pur- 
chasing corporation  on  the  acquisition  date, 
over 

•■(B)  the  aggregate  bases  of  stock  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 


"(4)  Allocation  among  assets.— The 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  assets  of  the 
target  corporation  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

■■(5)  Adjustments  for  contingent  pay- 
ments, etc— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  proper  adjustments  shall 
be  made  in  the  applicatior  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  subsection  (a)  for  contingent  pay- 
ments and  other  relevant  items." 

(6)  Time  for  making  election.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  338(g)  (relating  to  elec- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  When  made.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations,  an  election  under 
this  .section  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
15th  day  of  the  9th  month  beginning  after 
the  month  in  which  the  acquisition  date 
occurs." 

(7)  Regulatory  authority.— Subsection 
(i)  of  section  338  (relating  to  regulations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  including— 

■■(1)  regulations  to  ensure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  require  consistency 
of  treatment  of  stock  and  asset  purchases 
with  respect  to  a  target  corporation  and  its 
target  affiliates  (whether  by  .treating  all  of 
them  as  stock  purchases  or  as  asset  pur- 
chases) may  not  be  circumvented  through 
the  use  of  any  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
tions (including  the  consolidated  return  reg- 
ulations), and 

■■(2)  regulations  providing  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  for- 
eign corporations  and  their  shareholders." 

(8)  Amendments  not  to  apply  to  acquisi- 
tions before  September  1.  1982.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
qualified  stock  purchase  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  338(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  where  the  acquisition  date  (as  de- 
fined in  section  338(h)(2)  of  such  Code)  is 
before  September  1.  1982. 

(B)  Extension  of  time  for  making  elec- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  qualified  stock  pur- 
chases involving  the  acquisition  of  2  banks 
during  February  1981,  the  lime  for  making 
an  election  under  section  338  of  such  Code 
shall  not  expire  before  the  close  of  the  60th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(9)  Special  rules  for  deemed  purchases 
under  prior  law.— If.  before  October  20. 
1983.  a  corporation  was  treated  as  making  a 
qualified  stock  purchase  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 338(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954).  but  would  not  be  so  treated  under 
the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  such  corporation 
may  elect,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe,  not  to 
have  the  amendments  made  by  such  para- 
graphs apply. 

(1)  Amendments  Related  to  Section  226.— 

( 1 )  Amount  constituting  dividend.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  304(b)(2)  (relating 
to  amount  constituting  dividend)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Where  subsection  lai  i  1 1  applies.— In 
the  case  of  any  acquisition  of  stock  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  (and  not  paragraph  (2))  of 
subsection  (a)  applies,  the  determination  of 
the  amount  which  is  a  dividend  shall  be 
made  as  if  the  property  were  distributed— 

"(i)  by  the  acquiring  corporation  to  the 
extent  of  its  earnings  and  profits,  and 


■•(ii)  then  by  the  issuing  corporation." 

(2)  Coordination  with  section  351.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  304(b)(3)  (relating 
to  coordination  with  section  351)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '(and  not  part  III) "  and  in- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '(and  not  section  351 
and  not  so  much  of  sections  357  and  358  as 
relates  to  section  351)". 

(3)  Certain  assumptions  of  liability.— 

(A)  The  first  sentence  of  clause  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 304(b)(3)(B)  (relating  to  certain  as- 
sumptions of  liability,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■Subsection  (»)■  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'In  the  case  of  an  acquisition 
described  in  section  351.  subsection  (a)". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  304(b)(3) 
(relating  to  coordination  with  section  351)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  Clause  'ii  does  not  apply  to  stock 
acquired     from     relaxed     person     except 

WHERE     complete     TERMINATION.— ClaUSC     (i) 

shall  apply  only  10  stock  acquired  by  the 
transferor  from  a  person— 

■■(1)  none  of  whose  stock  is  attributable  to 
the  transferor  under  section  318(a)  (other 
than  paragraph  (4)  thereof),  or 

"(II)  who  satisfies  rules  similar  to  ihe 
rules  of  .section  302(c)(2)  with  respect  to 
both  the  acquiring  and  the  issuing  corpora- 
tions (determined  as  if  such  person  were  a 
distributee  of  each  such  corporation).  " 

(4)  Distributions  incident  to  formation 
OF  BANK  holding  COMPANIES.— Subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  304(b)(3)  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions incident  to  formation  of  bank  holding 
companies)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  any  assump- 
tion of  (or  acquisition  of  stock  subject  to)  a 
liability  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  distribution  of  property.  " 

(5)  Constructive  ownership.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  304(c)  (relat- 
ing to  constructive  ownership)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(3)  Constructive  ownership.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— Section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  slock)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  control 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Modification  of  so-percent  limita- 
tions in  section  3  18.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

■■(i)  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  section  318(a) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '5  percent' 
for  50  percenf.  and 

"(ii)  paragraph  (3)(C)  of  section  318(a) 
shall  be  applied— 

■■(I)  by  substituting  "5  percenf  for  '50  per- 
cent', and 

■■(II)  in  any  case  where  such  paragraph 
would  not  apply  but  for  subclause  (I),  by 
considering  a  corporation  as  owning  the 
stock  (other  than  stock  in  such  corporation) 
owned  by  or  for  any  shareholder  of  such 
corporation  in  that  proportion  which  the 
value  of  the  stock  which  such  shareholder 
owned  in  such  corporation  bears  to  the 
value  of  all  slock  in  such  corporation." 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  306(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■For  purposes  of  applying  the  preceding 
sentence  to  paragraph  (3),  the  rules  of  sec- 
lion  304(c)(3)(B)  shall  apply." 

(6)  Certain  stock  acquired  in  section  351 
exchange.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section  306(c) 
(relating  to  certain  stock  acquired  in  section 
351  exchange)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  'Rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  section  304(b)(2)  shall  apply— 

■'(A)  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and 


■■(B)  for  purposes  of  determining  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  to  any  subsequent 
disposition  of  stock  which  is  section  306 
slock  by  reason  of  an  exchange  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence." 

(7)  Effective  date  for  amendments  made 
BY  paragraphs  'ii  AND  '3 '.—The  amend- 
ments made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  slock  acquired  after  October  20. 
1983.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(m)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  229.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  229  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  modification  of  regulations  on 
the  completed  contract  method  of  account- 
ing) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Underpayments  of  estimated  tax  for 
1982.— To  the  extent  provided  in  regula- 
tions, no  addition  to  tax  shall  be  made 
under  section  6654  or  6655  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  taxpayer's 
first  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31, 
1982.  by  reason  of  a  long-term  contract,  but 
only  with  respect  to  installments  required  to 
be  paid  before  April  13.  1983." 

(n)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  233.— 
Paragraph  (11)  of  section  51(d)  (defining 
members  of  economically  disadvantaged 
families)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Any 
such  determination  with  respect  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  qualified  summer  youth  em- 
ployee or  youth  participating  in  a  qualified 
cooperative  education  program  with  respect 
to  any  employer  shall  also  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  such  individ- 
ual is  a  member  of  another  targeted  group 
with  respect  to  such  employer." 

SKC.   613.  TKfHNKAl,  fORRKtTIONS  OK   PENSION 
PROVISION.S 

(a)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
235.- 

(1)  Actuarial  adjustments  made  to  bene- 
fit limit  rather  than  to  benefit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  415(b)(2) 
(relating  to  adjustment  to  $90,000  limit 
where  benefit  begins  before  age  62)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■If  the  retirement  income  benefit  under  the 
plan  begins  before  age  62.  the  determination 
as  to  whether  the  $90,000  limitation  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  has  been  satisfied 
shall  be  made,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  by  reduc- 
ing the  limitation  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  so 
that  such  limitation  (as  so  reduced)  equals 
an  annual  benefit  (beginning  when  such  re- 
tirement income  benefit  begins)  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  $90,000  annual  benefit  be- 
ginning at  age  62.  " 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  .section  415(b)(2) 
(relating  to  adjustment  to  $90,000  limitation 
where  benefit  begins  after  age  65)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■•(D)  Adjustment  to  »90.ooo  limit  where 
benefit  begins  after  age  65.— If  the  retire- 
ment income  benefit  under  the  plan  begins 
after  age  65,  the  determination  as  to  wheth- 
er the  $90,000  limitation  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  has  been  satisfied  shall  be 
made,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  by  increasing  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  so  that  such 
limitation  (as  so  increased)  equals  an  annual 
benefit  (beginning  when  such  retirement 
income  benefit  begins)  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  $90,000  annual  benefit  beginning  at  age 
65.  " 

(C)(i)  Clauses  (i)  and  (iii)  of  section 
415(b)(2)(E)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
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out  'any  benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  benefit  or  limitation". 

(ii)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  415(b)(2)(E)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  any  benefit"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  limitation". 

(2)  Definition  of  current  accrued  bene- 
fit   IN   THE   case   of   COLLECTIVELY    BARGAINED 

PLANS.— Clause  (i)  of  section  235(g)(4)(B)  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  (defining  current  accrued  bene- 
fit) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
any  plan  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5).  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  for  January  1. 
1983'  the  applicable  date  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)." 

(3)  Transition  fraction  only  applies  to 

PLANS  IN  existence  BEFORE  JULY  1.  1982.— 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  415(e)  (relating  to 
special  transition  rule  for  defined  contribu- 
tion fraction  for  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1982)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

■(C)  Plan  must  have  been  in  existence  on 
OR  BEFORE  JULY  1.  1982.— This  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  to  plans  which  were  in  ex- 
istence on  or  before  July  1,  1982." 

(4)  Treatment  of  certain  collective  bar- 
gaining    AGREEMENTS     ENTERED     INTO     BEFORE 

JULY  1,  1982.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
235(g)(4)(Bi  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (defining  current 
accrued  benefit)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  any  change 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
entered  into  before  July  1.  1982.  and  ratified 
before  September  3,  1982.  shall  be  treated  as 
a  change  made  before  July  1.  1982." 

<b)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
236.- 

(1)  Exception  for  certain  loans  not  to 
apply  to  loans  from  deducrtible  employee 
contributions.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72(o)(3) 
(relating  to  amounts  constructively  re- 
ceived) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (p) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (p)  (Other  than  the  exception  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (2)  thereof)". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  72(p>(2) 
(relating  to  exception  for  certain  loans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"For  purposes  of  clause  (ii).  the  present 
value  of  the  nonforfeitable  accrued  benefit 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
accumulated  deductible  employee  contribu- 
tions (as  defined  in  subsection  (o)(5)(B))." 

(2)  Definition  of  required  principal  pay- 
ment—Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
236(c)(2)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "or  if  such  loan  was  payable 
on  demand". 

(3)  Repeal  of  provision  treating  certain 

LOAN     repayments     AS     CONTRIBUTIONS.— Sub- 

section  (f)  of  section  404  (relating  to  certain 
loan  repayments  considered  as  contribu- 
tions) is  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Clarification  of  exception  for  small 
LOANS.— Clause  (ii)  of  section  72(p)(2)(A)  (re- 
lating to  exception  for  certain  loans)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  the  greater  of  (I)  one-half  of  the 
present  value  of  the  nonforfeitable  accrued 
benefit  of  the  employee  under  the  plan,  or 
(II)  $10.000. " 

(c)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
237.- 


(1)  Amendments  conforming  to  limiting 
to  key  employees  the  penalty  for  prema- 
TURE distributions.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  72(m)(5)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  an  owner-em- 
ployee" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a 
key  employee". 

(B)  The  paragraph  heading  of  section 
72(m)(5)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"OWNER-EMPLOYEES"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "key  employees". 

(C)  Sections  46(a)(4).  53(a).  and  901(a)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "tax  on  pre- 
mature distributions  to  owner-employees" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax  on  prema- 
ture distributions  to  key  employees". 

(2)  Correction  of  cross  reference  to  def- 
inition OF  BANK.— 

(A)  Subsection  (f  >  of  section  401  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(as  defined  in  subsection 
(d)(  1 ))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  de- 
fined in  .section  408(n))". 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  408  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  (as  defined  in  section 
401(d)(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as 
defined  in  subsection  (n))". 

(3)  Limitation  on  rollovers  to  apply 
only  to  key  employees.— Clause  (ii)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(E)  (relating  to  self-employed 
individuals  and  owner-employees)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  Key  employees.— An  eligible  retire- 
ment plan  described  in  subclause  (IV)  or  (V) 
of  subparagraph  (D)(iv)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  eligible  retirement  plan  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  distribution  if  any  part  of  the  distri- 
bution is  attributable  to  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  the  employee  while  he  was  a 
key  employee  in  a  top-heavy  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  terms 
key  employee'  and  top-heavy  plan'  have 
the  same  respective  meanings  as  when  used 
in  section  416." 

(d)  Amendments  ^-^lELATED  to  Section 
238.-  {^ 

(1)  Repeal  of  section  72.mM 9 ..—Para- 
graph (9)  of  section  72(m)  (relating  to 
return  of  excess  contributions  before  due 
date  of  return)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Increase  in  amount  of  deduction  for 
simplified  employee  pensions.— Clau.se  (ii) 
of  section  219(b)(2)(A)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  employer  contributions  under  sim- 
plified employee  pensions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "but  not  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 415(c)(1)(A)". 

(3)  Repeal  of  section  401 'd. —Subsection 
(e)  of  section  401  (relating  to  contributions 
for  premiums  on  annuity,  etc.,  contracts)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Repeal  of  section  404 'ai  191.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  404  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (10)  as  paragraph 
(9). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  415(c)(6) 
is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 404(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■paragraph  (9)  of  section  404(a)  ", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  -section  404(a)(10MA) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
404(a)(9)(A)",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  404(a)(10)(B)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
404(a)(9)(B)"". 

(5)  Repeal  of  section  404ihi  141.— Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  404(h)  (relating  to 
effect  on  self-employed  individuals  or  share- 
holder employees)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(6)  Determination  of  earned  income  of 
self-employed    for    purposes    of    section 


404 'ai  1 8 MCI. —Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
404(a)(8)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
earned  income  of  such  individual"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  earned  income 
of  such  individual  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  sec- 
tion and  section  405(c))". 

(7)  Repeal  or  section  4151C1  ai.— 

(A)  Sul>section  (c)  of  section  415  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (8)  as  paragraph  (7). 

(B)  Subclause  (II)  of  section 
415(e)(3)(B)(ii)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)(7)  or  (8)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)(7)". 

(8)  Coordination  of  repeals  of  certain 
SECTIONS.— Sections  404(e)  and  1379(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  plan  to  which  section  401(j)  of  such 
Code  applies  (or  would  apply  but  for  its 
repeal). 

(9)  Amendment  of  section  404  lei.— Sub- 
section (e)  of  section  404  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  this  section  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "under  paragraph  (1).  (2), 
or  (3)  of  sub.section  (a) ". 

(e)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  239.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  101(b)(3)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  self-employed  individ- 
uals for  exclusion  of  employees"  death  bene- 
fits) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  certain  distribu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  any  amount  paid  or 
distributed— 

"(i)  by  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a),  or 

"(ii)  under  a  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

the  term  "employee"  includes  a  .self-em- 
ployed individual  described  in  section 
401(c)(1)." 

(f)  Amendments  Related  to  Section  240.— 
( 1 )  Definition  of  key  employee.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  416(i)(l) 
(defining  key  employee)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "any  participant  in  an  employer 
plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  em- 
ployee". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  416(i)(l)(A)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  1  of  the  10  employees  having  annual 
compensation  from  the  employer  of  more 
than  the  limitation  in  effect  under  section 
415(c)»(l)(A)  and  owning  (or  considered  as 
owning  within  the  meaning  of  section  318) 
the  largest  interests  in  the  employer.". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  416(iMl) 
(defining  key  employee)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  if  2 
employees  have  the  same  interest  in  the  em- 
ployer, the  employee  having  greater  annual 
compensation  from  the  employer  shall  be 
treated  as  having  a  larger  interest." 

(D)  Subparagraph  (O  of  section  416(i)(l) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "determining  5- 
PERCENT  OR  1 -PERCENT  OWNERS"  in  the  Sub- 
paragraph heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "determining  ownership  in  the  em- 
ployer"". 

(2)  Treatment  of  simplified  employee 
PENSIONS.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(k) 
(defining  simplified  employee  pension)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "simplified  employee  pension' 
means  an  individual  retirement  account  or 
individual  retirement  annuity— 
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"'(A)  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of 
this  subsection  are  met,  and 

"(B)  if  such  account  or  annuity  is  part  of  a 
top-heavy  plan  (as  defined  in  section  416), 
with  respect  to  which  the  requirements  of 
section  416(c)(2)  are  met," 

(3)  Clarification  of  transitional  rule.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  section  235(g)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  similar  rule  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  last  plan  year  be- 
ginning before  January  1.  1984.  for  purposes 
of  applying  section  416(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  " 

(4)  Treatment  of  distributions  from  ter- 
minated PLANS.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
416(g)  (relating  to  distributions  during  last  5 
years  taken  into  account)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall  also 
apply  to  distributions  under  a  terminated 
plan  which  if  it  had  not  been  terminated 
would  have  been  required  to  be  included  in 
an  aggregation  group." 

(5)  Clarification  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
416(d)  (relating  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the 
same  manner"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner". 

(B)  Simplified  employee  pensions.— Sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  408(k)(3)  (relating 
to  contributions  must  bear  uniform  relation- 
ship to  total  compensation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  annually 
adjust  the  $200,000  amount  contained  in  the 
preceding  sentence  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  adjusts  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  section  415(c)(1)(A)." 

(6)  Clerical  amendments.— 

(A)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  416  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "require"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "required". 

(B)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  416(i)(l)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(A)(ii>(II)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (A)(ii)"'. 

(g)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
242.- 

(1)  Definition  of  key  employee  and  top- 
heavy  PLAN.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  401(a)(9)(A)  (re- 
lating to  required  distributions  before 
death)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  either  will  be  distributed  to  him  not 
later  than  the  later  of— 

"(I)  his  taxable  year  in  which  he  attains 
age  70'/i!,  or 

"(ID  his  taxable  year  in  which  he  retires, 
or". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401(a)(9) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Subclause  (II)  of 
clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
employee  who  was  a  key  employee  (as  de- 
fined in  section  416)  in  a  top-heavy  plan  (as 
defined  in  section  416)  for  the  plan  year 
ending  in  the  taxable  year  in  which  he  at- 
tains age  70'^." 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  dependents  or 
FORMER  SPOUSE.— Paragraph  (9)  of  section 
401(a)  is  amended  by  added  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

""(C)     Exception     where     distributions 

MADE  TO  CERTAIN   DEPENDENTS   OR   FORMER 

SPOUSE.— Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply 
if  the  entire  interest  of  the  employee  (or 
the  remaining  part  of  such  interest  if  distri- 
bution thereof  has  commenced)  will  be  dis- 
tributed (beginning  not  later  than   1   year 


after  the  employee's  death  or  the  death  of 
his  surviving  spouse)— 

"(i)  to  a  qualified  beneficiary,  and 

"(ii)  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  over  a  qualified 
period. 

"(D)  Qualified  beneficiary  defined.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (C),  the  term 
qualified  beneficiary"  means— 

"(i)  any  qualified  dependent,  and 

"(ii)  a  former  spouse  of  the  employee. 

"(E)  Qualified  dependent.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  "qualified  de- 
pendent' means  any  individual  who  was  a 
dependent  (as  defined  in  section  152)  of  the 
employee  (or  his  surviving  spouse)  for  any  2 
of  the  last  5  taxable  years  of  the  employee 
(or  his  surviving  spouse). 

"(ii)  Special  rule  for  child  of  divorced 
PARENTS.  ETC.— Any  child  to  whom  section 
152(e)  applies  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  the  dependent  of  both  parents. 

"(iii)  Social  security  benefits  disregard- 
ed.— Benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  received  by  (or  on  behalf  of)  an 
individual  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  such 
individual  is  the  dependent  of  another  tax- 
payer. 

"(F)  Qualified  period.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  qualified  period  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  beneficiary  shall 
en(j  at  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  life  expectancy  of  an  individual 
with  an  age  equal  to  the  age  of  the  employ- 
ee at  his  death  (or  the  age  of  the  surviving 
spouse),  or 

"(ID  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  employ- 
ee"s  death  (or  the  death  of  the  surviving 
spouse). 

"(ii)  Special  rule  for  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  individuals.— In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  the  qualified  period 
for  any  individual  who  was  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
ployee (or  who  thereafter  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled)  shall  be  the  life 
of  such  individual  or  a  term  certain  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such 
individual. 

"(G)  Special  rules  for  minors.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  not  attained  age  22  at  the 
time  of  the  employee's  death— 

•"(i)  the  distributions  are  not  required  to 
begin  before  the  individual  attains  age  22. 
and 

"(ii)  the  qualified  period  shall  in  no  case 
end  before  such  individual  attains  age  27. " 

(3)  Clarification  of  transitional  rule.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  242(b)(2) 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■paragraph  (9)  of". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  242(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  day  of  the  first  plan  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1.  1984". 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  242  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  default  op- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  if— 

"(A)  a  plan  permits  an  employee  to  desig- 
nate a  method  of  distribution  but  provides 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  designation  a 
specified  method  of  distribution  will  apply, 
and 

"(B)  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  plan 
year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1984, 
such   specified   method   of  distribution   ap- 


plied to  an  individual  by  reason  of  his  fail- 
ure to  make  a  designation  w"hich  was  avail- 
able to  him  before  such  first  day. 
such  specified  method  of  distribution  shall 
be  treated  as  pursuant  to  a  designation 
made  by  the  employee  before  the  first  day 
of  such  plan  year." 

(4)  Special  rule  for  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
235(g)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  253"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  242",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
plan  described  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
242(b)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
January  1.  1984"  the  applicable  date  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph." 

(5)  Clarification  that  required  distribu- 
tions MAY  be  made  to  OTHER  BENEFICIARIES.— 

Clause  (ii)  of  section  401(a)(9)(A)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "to  the  employee  or  any  of 
his  beneficiaries"  after  "will  be  distributed". 

(6)  Delay  in  effective  date  for  govern- 
ment PLANS.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  242 
of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Special  rule  for  government  plans.— 
In  the  case  of  a  government  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  414(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)- 

■■(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  December  31,  1985"  for  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983".  and 

"(B)  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  January  1.  1986'  for 
January  1.  1984." 

(h)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
243.- 

( 1 )  Effective  date  for  provisions  related 
to  inherited  individual  retirement 
PLANS —Sub-section  (c)  of  section  243  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fi.scal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  dying  after  December 
31.  1983." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  408(d)(3)  which  was 
added  by  section  335(a)(1)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
is  redesignated  as  subparagraph  (D). 

(i)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  247.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  247  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  existing  personal  service  corpo- 
rations may  liquidate  under  section  333 
during  1983  and  1984)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "which  is  in  existence  on  September  3, 
1982,"  after  "section  535(c)(2)(B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)'". 

(j)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  248.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  414(n)  (defining 
leased  employee)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"any  person"  in  the  material  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"any  person  w'ho  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
recipient  and". 

(k)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  249.— 
Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  408(k)i3)  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  certain  contributions 
and  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  the  employer 
does  not  maintain  an  integrated  plan  at  any 
time  during  the  taxable  year.  OASDl  contri- 
butions (as  defined  in  section  401(1)(2))  may. 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,   be   taken 
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into  account  as  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employee's  simplified  employ- 
ee pension,  but  only  if  such  contributions 
are  so  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
each  employee  maintaining  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension." 
(1)  Amendments  Related  to  Section  253.— 

(1)  Limitation  of  profit-sharing  and 
STOCK  BONUS  PLANS. —Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  415(c)(3)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  the  case  of  a  participant"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  a  participant 
in  a  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan". 

(2)  Clarification  of  role  that  contribu- 
tions BE  NONFORFEITABLE.— Subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  415(c)(3)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  permanent  and  total  disability)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"This  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  if  con- 
tributions made  with  respect  to  amounts 
treated  as  compensation  under  this  subpara- 
graph are  nonforfeitable  when  made." 

SEt .  «l  I.  MIS(  KI.LANKOl  S  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  255.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  811  (relating  to 
special  rule  for  dividends  to  policyholders 
under  reinsurance  contracts)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "conventional  coinsurance  con- 
tract" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reinsur- 
ance contract". 

(b)  Amendment  Related  to  Section 
281A.-Paragraph  (2)  of  section  281A(bi  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  ( 1)". 

(c)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  292.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7430(a)  (relating  to 
awarding  of  court  costs  and  certain  fees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "including  the  Tax 
Court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "includ- 
ing the  Tax  Court  and  the  United  States 
Claims  Court". 

(d)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  314.— 
Subparagraph  <E)  of  section  6678(3)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".section  6053(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  6053". 

(e)  Amendments  Related  to  Section 
323.- 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5684  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Section  6660"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 6662".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6660(a)"  in 
the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6662(a)". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5761  is 
amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "Section  6660"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tion 6662".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  6660(ai"  in 
the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6662(a)". 

(f )  Amendments  Related  to  Section  334.— 
(1)  Clarification  that  death  benefit  ex- 
clusion applies  to  distributions  under  sec- 
tion 403 ibi. —Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
3405(b)(2)  (relating  to  special  rule  for  distri- 
butions by  reason  of  death)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  distributions  by 
REASON  of  death.— In  the  case  of  any  non- 
periodic  distribution  from  or  under  any  plan 
or  contract  described  in  section  401(a). 
403(a),  or  403(b)- 

"(i)  which  is  made  by  reason  of  a  partici- 
pant's death,  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iv)  of  subsection 
(d)(4)(A)  are  met. 


subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  be  applied  by  taking  into  account 
the  exclusion  from  gross  income  provided  by 
section  101(b)  (whether  or  not  allowable)." 

(2)  Clarification  of  credit  for  withheld 
amounts.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  31(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
3402  as  tax  on  the  wages  of  any  individual" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  tax  under 
chapter  24". 

(3)  Penalty  for  failure  to  give  notice.— 
Section  6652  (relating  to  penalty  for  failure 
to  file  certain  information  returns,  registra- 
tion statements,  etc.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Failure  To  Give  Notice  to  Recipi- 
ents OF  Certain  Pension,  Etc.,  Distribu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  each  failure  to  pro- 
vide notice  as  required  by  section 
3405(d)(10)(B).  at  the  time  prescribed  there- 
for, unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  there  shall  be  paid,  on  notice  and 
demand  of  the  Secretary  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax.  by  the  person  failing  to  pro- 
vide such  notice,  an  amount  equal  to  $10  for 
each  such  failure,  but  the  total  amount  im- 
posed on  such  person  for  all  such  failures 
during  any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000." 

(4)  Exception  for  amounts  paid  to  non- 
resident ALIENS.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 3405(d)(1)  (relating  to  exceptions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  any  amount  which  is  subject  to  with- 
holding under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3 
(relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresi- 
dent aliens  and  foreign  corporations)  by  the 
person  paying  such  amount  or  which  would 
be  so  subject  but  for  a  tax  treaty." 

(5 1   Clarification    of    amount   withheld 

WHERE      employer      SECURITY      DISTRIBUTED.— 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  3405(d)  (relating  to 
maximum  amount  withheld)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg  new- 
sentence:  "No  amount  shall  be  required  to 
be  withheld  under  this  section  in  the  case  of 
any  designated  distribution  which  consists 
only  of  employer  securities  of  the  employer 
corporation  (within  the  meaning  of  .section 
402(a)(3))  and  cash  (not  in  exce.s.s  of  $200)  in 
lieu  of  fractional  shares." 

(g)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  337.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  982  (relating  to  ad- 
missibility of  documentation  maintained  in 
foreign  countries)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3), 

111)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  339.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6038A(c)  (defining 
control)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
6038(d)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6038(e)(1)". 

(i)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  345.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  345  of  the  Tax 
Equity  anc'  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  effective  date)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tc.:  ing  effect  on"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    taiv.rg  effect  on  or  after". 

(j)  Amendment  Related  to  Section  346.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  346(c)(2)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fi.=cal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
6601(d)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  day  of  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  filing  date  for'.' 

(k)  Amendments  Related  to  Title  IV.— 


(1)  Extension  of  partnership  audit  pro- 
visions TO  ENTITIES  FILING  PARTNERSHIP  RE- 
TURNS, ETC— Subchapter  C  of  chapter  63  (re- 
lating to  tax  treatment  of  partnership 
items)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■SK(  .  6233.  EXTENSION  TO  ENTITIES  FILING  PART- 
NERSHIP RETl  RNS.  ETC . 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  a  partnership 
return  is  filed  by  an  entity  for  a  taxable 
year  but  it  is  determined  that  the  entity  is 
not  a  partnership  for  such  year,  then,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  are  hereby  ex- 
tended in  respect  of  such  year  to  such  entity 
and  its  items  and  to  persons  holding  an  in- 
terest in  such  entity. 

'  (b)  Similar  Rules  in  Certain  Cases.— If 
for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  an  entity  files  a  return  as  an  S  corpo- 
ration but  it  is  determined  that  the  entity 
was  not  an  S  corporation  for  such  year,  or 

"(2)  a  partnership  return  or  S  corporation 
return  is  filed  but  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  no  entity  for  such  taxable  year, 
then,  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sub.section  (a) 
shall  apply." 

(2)  Technical  and  clerical  amendments.— 
(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6230(c)(1) 

is  amended  by  striking  out  "(or  erroneously 
computed  the  amount  of  any  such  credit  or 
refund)  ". 

<B)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  6231(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "electing  small 
business  corporation  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "S  corporation". 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6231  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  deduction  or 
credit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
loss  or  credit". 

tD)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
chapter  63  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  6233.  Extension  to  entities  filing  part- 
nership returns,  etc." 

(E)   Paragraph   (3)   of   section   6501(q)   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  Cross  reference.— 

"Kiir  extenr<iiin  iif  period  for  Hindfall  profit  lax 
items  of  partnrrship<i.  see  section  622!)  as  made 
applicable  bv  section  62:12." 

(Fi  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6511(h)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Cross  reference.— 

"For  period  of  limitation  for  windfall  profit  lax 
items  of  partnerships,  see  section  6227(ai  and 
subsections  (ci  and  idi  of  section  HI'.W  as  made 
applicable  b>  section  62.'!2." 

(G)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  7422  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
6131(a)(3;'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6231(a)(3)"". 

(H)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
6231(b)(2)  (relating  to  items  cease  to  be 
partnership  items  in  certain  cases)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6227(b)"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
6227(c)"'. 

SE(  Sl.i.  EEKE(TIVE  DATE 

Any  amendment  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Equity  and  FLscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  to  which  such  amendment 
relates. 

Subtitle  R — .Amendments  Related  to  Subchapter  S 
Revision  .Act  of  1982;  Ktc. 

SE«     (i2l    TE<  HNMAI,  <  OKKEtTIONS  OK  SI  B*  HAP- 
TER  S  revision  A(T  ok  I9H2. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Recognition  of  Gain 
IN  the  Case  of  Certain  Distributions.— 


(1)  Section  1363  (relating  to  effect  of  elec- 
tion on  corporation)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Subsection  (d)  Not  To  Apply  to  Com- 
plete Liquidations  and  Reorganizations.— 
Subsection  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distri- 
bution— 

"(1)  of  property  in  complete  liquidation  of 
the  corporation,  or 

""(2)  to  the  extent  it  consists  of  property 
permitted  by  section  354.  355,  or  356  to  be 
received  without  the  recognition  of  gain."' 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1363  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""If""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e).  if". 

(b)  Coordination  With  Rules  Relating 
TO  Income  Prom  Discharge  of  Indebted- 
ness.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1363(c)  (relat- 
ing to  elections  of  the  S  corporation)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  108  (relating 
to  income  from  discharge  of  indebtedness)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7), 
(8),  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (8),  (9),  and  (10), 
respectively,  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6), 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■(6)  Subsections  'a>.  (bi,AND  'C'  to  be  ap- 
plied AT  partner  level.— In  the  case  of  a 
partnership,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
shall  be  applied  at  the  partner  level. 

'■<7)  Special  rules  for  s  corporation.— 

"(A)  Subsections  'ai.  'b'.ANO  'C'  to  be  ap- 
plied AT  corporate  level.— In  the  case  of  an 
S  corporation,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
shall  be  applied  at  the  corporate  level. 

"(B)  Reduction  in  carryover  of  disal- 
lowed LOSSES  AND  DEDUCTIONS.— In  the  casc 
of  an  S  corporation,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (b)(2),  any  loss 
or  deduction  which  is  disallowed  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  discharge  under  section 
1366(d)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Coordination  with  basis  adjust- 
ments UNDER  section  1 367  i b' ■  2 i .— For  pur- 
poses  of  subsection  (e)(6),  a  shareholder"s 
adjusted  basis  in  indebtedness  of  an  S  cor- 
poration shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  any  adjustments  made  under  section 
1367(b)(2)." 

(c)  Treatment  of  Inactive  Subsidiaries.— 
Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1361(c)  (relating  to 
ownership  of  stock  in  certain  inactive  corpo- 
rations) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Ownership  of  stock  in  certain  inac- 
tive corporations.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(A),  a  corporation  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
during  any  period  within  a  taxable  year  by 
reason  of  the  ownership  of  stock  in  another 
corporation  if  such  other  corporation— 

"(A)  has  not  begun  business  at  any  time 
on  or  before  the  close  of  such  period,  and 

"(B)  does  not  have  gross  income  for  such 
period." 

(d)  Treatment  of  Worthless  Debt —Para 
graph  (3)  of  section  1367(b)  (relating  to  co- 
ordination with  section  165(g))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  sections  lesigi 
AND  i66id>.— This  .section  and  section  1366 
shall  be  applied  before  the  application  of 
sections  165(g)  and  166(d)  to  any  taxable 
year  of  the  shareholder  or  the  corporation 
in  which  the  security  or  debt  becomes 
worthless." 

(e)  Adjustment  to  Earnings  and  Profits 
FOR  Recapture  Under  Section  47.— 


(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1371  (relating 
to  coordination  with  investment  credit  re- 
capture) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Adjustment  to  earnings  and  profits 
FOR  amount  of  recapture.— Paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
crease in  tax  under  section  47  for  which  the 
S  corporation  is  liable." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1371(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  and  subsection  (d)(3)'". 

(f )  Qualified  Subchapter  S  Trusts.— 

(1)  Grace  period.— Subparagraph  (D)  of 
section  1361(d)(2)  (relating  to  grace  period) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "60  days"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "75  days"". 

(2)  Definition  of  qualified  subchapter  s 
trust.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  1361  (re- 
lating to  special  rule  for  qualified  subchap- 
ter S  trust)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Qualified  subchapter  s  trust.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "quali- 
fied subchapter  S  trust"  means  a  trust— 

"(A)  the  terms  of  which  require  that— 

"(i)  during  the  life  of  the  current  income 
beneficiary,  there  shall  be  only  1  income 
beneficiary  of  the  trust. 

"(ii)  any  corpus  distributed  during  the  life 
of  the  current  income  beneficiary  may  be 
distributed  only  to  such  beneficiary. 

"(iii)  the  income  interest  of  the  current 
income  beneficiary  in  the  trust  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  earlier  of  such  beneficiary"s 
death  or  the  termination  of  the  trust,  and 

"(iv)  upon  the  termination  of  the  trust 
during  the  life  of  the  current  income  benefi- 
ciary, the  trust  shall  distribute  all  of  its 
assets  to  such  beneficiary,  and 

■"(B)  all  of  the  income  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  643(b))  of  which  is  distributed 
(or  required  to  be  distributed)  currently  to  1 
individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

■(4)  Trust  ceasing  to  be  qualified.— 

"(A)  Failure  to  meet  requirements  of 
paragraph  13 1  lAi.— If  a  qualified  subchapter 
S  trust  ceases  to  meet  any  requirement  of 
paragraph  (3)(A),  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  such  trust  as  of 
the  date  it  ceases  to  meet  such  requirement. 
"(B)  Failure  to  meet  requirements  of 
paragraph  131  'Bi.— If  any  qualified  subchap- 
ter S  trust  ceases  to  meet  any  requirement 
of  paragraph  (3>(B)  but  continues  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)(A).  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  such  trust  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  first  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)(B)."' 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Clause  (i)  of 
section  1361(d)(2)(B)  (relating  to  separate 
election  with  respect  to  each  S  corporation) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "S  corporation" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporation". 

(g)  Coordination  With  Section  338.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1362(e)  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  S  termination  year)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Paragraph  i2i  not  to  apply  to  items 
resulting  from  section  338.— Paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  item  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  section  338.'" 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1362(e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)(C)"". 

(h)  Election  To  Have  Items  Assigned  to 

Short   Taxable   Year    Under    Normal   Ac- 


counting Rules.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 1362(e)(3)  (relating  to  election  to  have 
items  assigned  to  each  short  taxable  year 
under  normal  accounting  rules)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Shareholders  must  consent  to  elec- 
tion.—An  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  valid  only  if  all  persons  who  are 
shareholders  in  the  corporation  at  any  time 
during  the  S  short  year  and  all  persons  who 
are  shareholders  in  the  corporation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  C  short  year  consent  to  such 
election." 

(i)  Election  To  Have  New  Passive  Income 
Rules  Not  Apply  During  1982 —Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  6(b)  of  the  Subchapter  S  Revi- 
sion Act  of  1982  (relating  to  new  passive 
income  rules  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning during  1982)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  corporation  which 
elects  (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe)  to  have  such  sentence 
not  apply.  Subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  termination  resulting  from  an  election 
under  the  preceding  sentence.'" 

(j)  S  Corporation  Treated  as  Partner- 
ship for  Purposes  of  Section  318.— Para- 
graph (5)  of  section  318(a)  (relating  to  con- 
structive ownership  of  stock)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(E)  S  corporation  treated  as  partner- 
ship.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  an  S  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a 
partnership,  and 

"(ii)  any  shareholder  of  the  S  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  partner  of  such  part- 
nership. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  stock  in 
the  S  corporation  is  constructively  owned  by 
any  person." 

(k)  Clarification  of  Treatment  of  Cer- 
tain Elections  Under  Prior  Law.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  6  of  the  Subchapter  S  Re- 
vision Act  of  1982  (relating  to  treatment  of 
certain  elections  under  prior  law)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "any  termination"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  termination  or 
revocation"". 

(1)  Elections  for  Certain  Short  Taxable 
Years.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  1362  (re- 
lating to  when  subchapter  S  election  made) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Taxable  years  of  s'/s  months  or 
less.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
election  for  a  taxable  year  made  not  later 
than  2  months  and  15  days  after  the  first 
day  of  the  taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as 
timely  made  during  such  year." 

(m)  Taxable  Year  of  Existing  S  Corpora- 
tions.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1378(c)  (re- 
lating to  existing  S  corporations  required  to 
use  permitted  year  after  50-percent  shift  in 
ownership)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"which  includes  December  31.  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "which  includes  De- 
cember 31,  1982  (or  which  is  an  S  corpora- 
tion for  a  taxable  year  beginning  during 
1983  by  reason  of  an  election  made  on  or 
before  October  19,  1982)"  . 

(n)  References  to  Prior  Law.— Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1379  (relating  to  refer- 
ences to  prior  law  included)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  References  to  Prior  Law  Included.— 
Any  references  in  this  title  to  a  provision  of 
this  subchapter  shall,  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with   the   purposes  of  this  sub- 
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chapter,  include  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding provision  as  in  effect  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Subchapter  S  Revision 
Act  of  1982." 

<o)  Election  to  Treat  Distributions  as 
Dividends  During  Certain  Post-Termina- 
tion Transition  Periods.— Subsection  (e)  of 
section  1371  (relating  to  coordination  with 
subchapter  C)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(e)  Cash  Distributions  During  Post- 
Termination  Transition  Period.— 

••(1)  In  general.- Any  distribution  of 
money  by  a  corporation  with  respect  to  its 
stock  during  a  post-termination  transition 
period  shall  be  applied  against  and  reduce 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  stock,  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
does  not  exceed  the  accumulated  adjust- 
ments account. 

"(2)  Election  to  distribute  earnings 
first.— An  S  corporation  may  elect  to  have 
paragraph  (1)  not  apply  to  all  distributions 
made  during  a  post-termination  transition 
period  described  in  section  1377(b)(1)(A). 
Such  election  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
all  shareholders  of  the  S  corporation  to 
whom  distributions  are  made  by  the  S  cor- 
poration during  such  post-termination  tran- 
sition period  consent  to  such  election." 

(p)  Corporate  Preference  Rules  Applied 
to  S  Corporations  Which  Were  Recent  C 
Corporations.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1363  (relating  to  computation  of  corpora- 
tion's taxable  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end,  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'.  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  section  291  shall  apply  if  the  S  corpo- 
ration (or  any  predecessor)  was  a  C  corpora- 
tion for  any  of  the  3  immediately  preceding 
taxable  years." 

(q)  Treatment  of  Stock  Held  by  Estate 
OF  Qualified  Transferor —Clause  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 1378(c)(3)(B)  (relating  to  existing  S  cor- 
porations required  to  use  permitted  year 
after  50-percent  shift  in  ownership)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  who  held"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "who  (or  whose 
estate)  held" 

(r)  Amendments  Related  to  Accumulated 
Adjustments  Account.— 

( 1 )  Subparagraph  ( A )  of  sect  ion  1 368(  e )( 1 ) 
(defining  accumulated  adjustments  account) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(except  that" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(except  that  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
for  income  (and  related  expenses)  which  is 
exempt  from  lax  under  this  title  and  the 
phrase  '(but  not  below  zero)'  shall  be  disre- 
garded in  section  1367(b)(2)(A))". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1368  (relating 
to  S  corporation  having  earning  and  orofits) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  the  distributions 
during  the  taxable  year  exceed  the  amount 
in  the  accumulated  adjustments  account  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  balance  of  such  ac- 
count shall  be  allocated  among  such  distri- 
butions in  proportion  to  their  respective 
sizes." 

(s)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Expenses 
OF  S  Corporations— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 267(f)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "then  any  deduction 
allowable  under  such  sections  in  respect  of 
such  amount  shall  be  allowable  as  of  the 
day  as  of  which  such  amount  is  includible  in 


the  gross  income  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
payment  is  made  (or.  if  later,  as  of  the  day 
on  which  it  would  be  so  allowable  but  for 
this  paragraph)." 

(t)  Pro  Rata  Allocation  for  S  Termina- 
tion Year  Not  to  Apply  if  50-Percent 
Change  in  Ownership— Paragraph  (6)  of 
section  1362(e)  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

•(C)  Pro  rata  allocation  for  s  termina- 
tion year  not  to  apply  if  50-percent 
change  in  ownership.— Paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  S  termination  year  if  there 
is  a  sale  or  exchange  of  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  In  such  corporation  during  such 
year." 

(u)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  465(a)(1) 
(relating  to  limitation  to  amount  at  risk)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  corporation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  C  corpora- 
tion". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1371  (relating 
to  cash  distributions  during  post-termina- 
tion transition  period)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(within  the  meaning  of  section 
1368(e))". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6659(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
465(a)(1)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  465(a)(1)(B)". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6362(d)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "electing  small 
business  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1371(a))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "an  S  corporation". 

V)  Effective  Dates.— 

1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  any  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
Subchapter  S  Revision  Act  of  1982. 

(2)  Amendment  made  by  subsection 
'bi '21.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
108(d)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b)(2))  shall 
apply  to  contributions  to  capital  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(3)  Amendment     made     by     subsection 

Igl  Ml.— If— 

(A)  any  portion  of  a  qualified  stock  pur- 
chase is  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  October  19.  1982.  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and 

(B)  the  purchasing  corporation  establishes 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  such 
contract  was  negotiated  on  the  contempla- 
tion that,  with  respect  to  the  deemed  sale 
under  section  338  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1362(e)  of  such  Code  would  apply, 

then  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
qualified  stock  purchase. 

(4)  Amendment  made  by  subsection  iti.— 
If- 

(A)  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  an  S  corporation  has  been  sold  or 
exchanged  in  1  or  more  transactions,  and 

(B)  the  person  (or  persons)  acquiring  such 
stock  establish  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  such  acquisitions  were  negotiat- 
ed on  the  contemplation  that  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  1262(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  would  apply  to  the  S  termina- 
tion year  in  which  such  sales  or  exchanges 
occur, 

then  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (t) 
shall  not  apply  to  such  S  termination  year. 


SKC  S22.  MISCKLI.ANE01  S  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Amendments  Related  to  Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1982.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  57(a)  (relat- 
ing to  accelerated  cost  recovery  deduction) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or.  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  section  167(k).  under 
section  167)"  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(or.  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty described  in  .section  167(k),  under  sec- 
tion 167)"  after  "section  168(a)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1256(g)(1) 
(defining  foreign  currency  contract)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "regulated  fu- 
tures contracts  •  the  following:  "(or  the  set- 
tlement of  which  depends  on  the  value  of 
such  a  currency)". 

(3)  Subclause  (I)  of  section  306(a)(8)(A)(ii) 
of  the  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  1.  1982". 

(4)(A)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
105(c)(5)  of  the  Technical  Corrections  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause; 

"(iv)  Election  by  taxpayer  with  respect 

TO    contracts    entered    into    after    JANUARY 

12,  1983.— In  lieu  of  the  elections  under 
clau.ses  (ii)  arid  (iii).  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
have  the  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  apply  only  with  respect 
to  contracts  entered  into  after  January  12, 
1983." 

(B)  Clause  (i)  of  section  105(c)(5)(D)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "clauses 
(ii)  and  (iii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (ii),  (iii),  and  (iv)". 

(5)(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
172(b)(2)  (relating  to  amount  of  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(5)". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  172  (relating 
to  modifications)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7).  respectively. 

(6)  Sub.section  (b)  of  .section  5684  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a) 
and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

(7)  Any  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Technical  Corrections  Act 
of  1982  to  which  such  amendment  relates. 

(b)  Coordination  of  Certain  Amendments 
Made  by  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  and 
Public  Law  97-473.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  section  547  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  and  the 
amendment  made  by  section  202(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  97-473.  Public  Law  97-473  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  immediate- 
ly before  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982. 

(c)  No  Designation  of  Principal  Cam- 
paign Committee  Required  Where  Only 
One  Political  Committee.— Effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981.  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  527(h)(2) 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  principal  cam- 
paign committees)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  designation  where 
there  is  only  one  political  committee  with 
respect  to  a  candidate." 


Subtitle  C — Amendments  Relating  to  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1982 

SEC.    631.     VALIE     OF     fSED    COMPONENTS     FIR- 
I  NISHEn   BY    FIRST  ISER  NOT  TAKEN 

I  INTO      AfCOt'NT      IN      DETERMINING 

PRICE. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4052(b)(1) 
(relating  to  determination  of  price)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (iii) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  the  value  of  any  component  of  such 
article  if— 

"(I)  such  component  is  furnished  by  the 
first  user  of  such  article,  and 

"(II)  such  component  has  been  used 
before  such  furnishing,  and". 

SEC.  632.  CLARIFICATION  OF  APPLICATION  OF  CAS 
OI.INE  EXCISE  TAX  TO  (lASOHOI..  ETC 

(a)  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  To  Apply  to 
Gallon  of  Gasohol.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4081(c)  (relating  to  gasoline  mixed  with  al- 
cohol) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  substituting  '4  cents'  for  '9  cents' 
in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  gasohol  (the 
gasoline  in  which  was  not  taxed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)),  and 

"(B)  by  substituting  '4'Vb  cents'  for  '9 
cents'  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  gasoline 
for  use  in  producing  gasohol. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■gasohol'  means  any  mixture  of  gasoline  if 
at  least  10  percent  of  such  mixture  is  alco- 
hol." 

(2)  Later  separation  of  gasoline.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4081(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  of  4  cents 
a  gallon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  4  cents  a  gallon",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "5  cents  a  gallon"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4%  cents  a  gallon". 

(3)  Credit  or  refund.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  6427(f)  (relating  to  gasoline  used  to 
produce  certain  alcohol  fuels)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  cents "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'A'-ni  cents". 

(b)  Lower  FYoor  Stocks  Tax  on  Gaso- 
hol.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  521  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(4  cents  a  gallon  in  the  case  of 
a  gallon  of  gasohol,  as  defined  in  section 
4081(c))"  after  "5  cents  a  gallon". 

SE(     «33.  certain  chain  OPERATORS  OF  RETAIL 

(;asoline    st.ations    treated    .\s 

PRODCCER-S. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4082  (defining  wholesale  distributor)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(d)  Wholesale  Distributor.— As  used  in 
subsection  (a),  the  term  'wholesale  distribu- 
tor' includes— 

"(1)  any  person  who— 

"(A)  sells  gasoline  to  producers,  retailers, 
or  to  users  who  purchase  in  bulk  quantities 
and  deliver  into  bulk  storage  tanks,  or 

"(B)  purchases  gasoline  from  a  producer 
and  distributes  such  gasoline  to  10  or  more 
retail  gaisoline  stations  under  common  man- 
agement with  such  person, 

"(2)  but  only  if  such  person  elects  to  regis- 
ter with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4081. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  person  who 
(excluding  the  term  'wholesale  distributor' 
from  subsection  (a))  is  a  producer  or  import- 
er." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 


beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  634.  OTHER  TECHNICAL  AMEND.MENTS. 

(a)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds  for  Tires 
Taxed  at  Lower  Rate  After  January  1, 
1984- 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
523(b)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  floor  stocks  refun(is  for  tires)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  will  be  subject  to 
a  lower  rate  of  tax  under  such  section)" 
after  "and  which  w-ill  not  be  subject  to  tax 
under  such  section". 

(2)  Amount  of  refund  limited  to  reduc- 
tion IN  tax.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
523(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case 
of  any  tire  which  is  a  tax-repealed  article 
.solely  by  reason  of  the  parenthetical  matter 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  of  the  credit 
or  refund  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  of  the  tax  imposed  with 
respect  to  such  tire  by  section  4071(a)  as  in 
effect  on  December  31.  1983.  over  the  tax 
which  would  have  been  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  such  lire  by  section  4071(a)  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984." 

(b)  Overpayments  of  Tax  on  Trucks, 
Etc.  and  Tires.— 

( 1 )  Trucks,  etc— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
6416  (relating  to  special  cases  in  which  tax 
payments  considered  overpayments)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Truck  chassis,  bodies,  and  semi- 
trailers used  for  further  manufacture.— 
If- 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4051  has 
been  paid  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  ar- 
ticle, and 

•■(B)  before  any  other  use.  such  article  is 
by  any  person  used  as  a  component  part  of 
another  article  taxable  under  section  4051 
manufactured  or  produced  by  him, 
such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  overpay- 
ment by  such  person.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  article  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  having  been  used  as  a  component  part 
of  another  article  if,  had  it  not  been  broken 
or  rendered  useless  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  such  other  article,  it  would 
have  been  so  used." 

(B)  Technical  amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  6416(a)(2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(5).  or  (6) ". 

(2)  Tires.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
6416(b)  (relating  to  tires)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•(4)  Tires.— If- 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4071  has 
been  paid  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any 
lire  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter thereof,  and 

■(B)  such  tire  is  sold  by  any  person  on  or 
in  connection  with,  or  with  the  sale  of,  any 
other  article,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  overpayment  by  such  person  if  such 
other  article  is— 

"(i)  an  automobile  bus  chassis  or  an  auto- 
mobile bus  body,  or 

"(ii)  by  such  person  exported,  .sold  to  a 
State  or  local  government  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  State  or  local  government,  sold  to  a 
nonprofit  educational  organization  for  its 
exclusive  use,  or  used  or  sold  for  use  as  sup- 
plies for  vessels  or  aircraft." 

(B)  Technical  amendments.— 

(i)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6416(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E). 

(ii)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6416(b)  (relat- 
ing   to   tax-paid    articles   used    for    further 


manufacture,  etc.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (C). 

(iii)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6416(a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
(b)(3)  (C)or  (D),  or  (b)(4)". 

(iv)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
6416(a)(2),  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)(B), 
is  amended  by  inserting   "(4), '  before  ■(5)". 

(V)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  6416(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  article  is  not  tax- 
able, the  term  ultimate  purchaser^  (when 
used  in  paragraph  (IMB)  of  this  subsection) 
includes  a  wholesaler,  jobber,  distributor,  or 
retailer  who,  on  the  15th  day  after  the  date 
of  such  determination,  holds  such  article  for 
sale:  but  only  if  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
by  reason  of  this  paragraph  is  filed  on  or 
before  the  dale  for  filing  the  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  imposed  under  chapter  32 
for  the  first  period  which  begins  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  such  determina- 
tion." 

(c)  Allowance  of  Tax-Free  Sales  of  Gas- 
oline FOR  Use  in  Noncommercial  Avia- 
tion.- 

(1)  In  general— Section  4082  (relating  to 
definitions  with  respect  to  the  tax  on  gaso- 
line) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Certain  Sellers  of  Gasoline  for  Use 
IN  Noncommercial  Aviation  Treated  as 
PRODUCERS.- For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
the  term  producer'  includes  any  person  who 
regularly  sells  gasoline  to  owners,  lessees,  or 
operators  of  aircraft  for  use  as  fuel  in  such 
aircraft  in  noncommercial  aviation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4041(c)(4))." 

(2)  Refunds.— Section  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (j), 
(k).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (k).  (1).  and  (m), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Special  Rules  With  Respect  to  Non- 
commercial Aviation.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  in  the  case  of  gasoline— 

"(1)  on  which  tax  was  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4041(c)(2). 

"(2)  on  which  tax  was  not  imposed  under 
section  4081,  and 

"(3)  which  was  not  used  as  an  off-highway 
business  use  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
6421(d)(2)), 

the  amount  of  the  payment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  gasoline  used  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  resold  multiplied  by  the  rate 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4041(c)(2)  over  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  by  section  4081." 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds  for  Tread 
Rubber.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  523(b)  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  (relating 
to  floor  stocks  refunds  for  tires)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  tread  rubber  which  was 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4071(a)(4)  as  in 
effect  on  December  31,  1983,  and  which  on 
January  1,  1984,  is  part  of  a  retread  tire 
which  is  held  by  a  dealer  and  has  not  been 
used  and  is  intended  for  sale  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  tax-repealed  article  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  522."" 

(e)  F*ENALTIES.  Etc  To  Apply  to  Floor 
Stocks    Taxes.— Subsection    (c)    of   section 
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521  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  All  other  provisions  of  law.  in- 
cluding penalties,  applicable  with  respect  to 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  4081  or  4071(a) 
(whichever  is  appropriate)  shall  apply  to 
the  floor  stocks  taxes  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

(f)  No  1984  Short  Taxable  Period  for 
Owner-Operators.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 4481  (relating  to  tax  on  use  of  certain 
vehicles),  as  in  effect  before  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1982.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(g)  Clarification  of  Secondary  Liability 
OF  Installers  ck  Parts  and  Accessories 
Purchased  Separately.— The  text  of  section 
4051(b)(3)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  owners  of  the  trade  or  business  install- 
ing the  parts  or  accessories  shall  be  second- 
arily liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)." 

(h)  No  Inference  for  Past  Periods  To  Be 
Drawn  Prom  Amendment  Relating  to  Cus- 
tomary Use  of  Trailers.— The  subsection 
heading  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  513  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Clarification  of". 

SE(.  M5.  KEPK.^I.  OF  (  ERTAIN  PROVISIONS  MADE 
OBSOLETE  BY  HKiHWAV  REVENIE 
.«T  OK  I9H2. 

(a)  Deletion  of  Terminated  Manufactur 
ERS  Excise  Tax  on  Motor  Vehicles.— 

(1)  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  4061.  4062. 
and  4063. 

(2)  The  part  heading  and  the  table  of  sec- 
tions for  such  part  I  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•P.ART  I— (;.AS  (UZZLERS 

"Sec.  4064.  Gas  guzzlers  tax." 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  part  I  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  I.  Gas  guzzlers." 

lb)  Cross-References  to  Terminated 
Manufacturers  Excise  Tax  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Stated  as  Part  of  Retail  Tax.— 

(1)  Exemptions.— Section  4053  (relating  to 
exemptions  from  retail  tax  on  heavy  trucks, 
etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  1053.  EXE.MPT10NS. 

"No  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  section  4051 
on  any  of  the  following  articles: 

"(1)  Camper  coaches  bodies  for  self-pro- 
pelled mobile  homes.— Any  article  de- 
signed— 

"(A)  to  be  mounted  or  placed  on  automo- 
bile trucks,  automobile  truck  chassis,  or 
automobile  chassis,  and 

"(B)  to  be  used  primarily  as  living  quar- 
ters or  camping  accommodations. 

"(2)  F^D.  seed,  and  fertilizer  equip- 
ment—Any  body  primarily  designed— 

"(A)  to  process  or  prepare  seed.  feed,  or 
fertilizer  for  use  on  farms. 

"(B)  to  haul  feed.  seed,  or  fertilizer  to  and 
on  farms, 

"(C)  to  spread  feed.  seed,  or  fertilizer  on 
farms. 

"(D)  to  load  or  unload  feed,  seed,  or  fertil- 
izer on  farms,  or 

"(E)  for  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  House  trailers— Any  house  trailer. 

"(4)  Ambulances,  hearses,  etc.— Any  am- 
bulance, hearse,  or  combination  ambulance- 
hearse. 

"(5)  Concrete  mixers.— Any  article  de- 
signed- 


"(A)  to  be  placed  or  mounted  on  an  auto- 
mobile truck  chassis  or  truck  trailer  or  semi- 
trailer chassis,  and 

"(B)  to  be  used  to  process  or  prepare  con- 
crete. 

■•(6)  Trash  containers,  etc.— Any  box. 
container,  receptacle,  bin  or  other  similar 
article— 

"(A)  which  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
trash  container  and  is  not  designed  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  other  than  trash, 
and 

"(B)  which  is  not  designed  to  be  perma- 
nently mounted  on  or  permanently  affixed 
to  an  automobile  truck  chassis  or  body. 

"(7)  Rail  trailers  and  rail  vans. -Any 
chassis  or  body  of  a  trailer  or  semitrailer 
which  is  dtsigned  for  u.se  both  as  a  highway 
vehicle  and  a  railroad  car.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  piggy-back  trailer  or 
semitrailer  shall  not  be  treated  as  designed 
for  use  as  a  railroad  car." 

(2)  Certain  combinations  not  trf.ated  as 
manufacture.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4052  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Certain  Combinations  Not  Treated 
AS  Manufacture.— 

"( 1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter (Other  than  subsection  (a)(3)(B)).  a 
person  shall  not  be  treated  as  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  article  by  reason  of 
merely  combining  such  article  with  any 
item  listed  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Items.— The  items  listed  in  this  para- 
graph are  any  coupling  device  (including 
anv  fifth  wheel),  wrecker  crane,  loading  and 
unloading  equipment  (including  any  crane, 
hoist,  winch,  or  power  liftgate).  aerial 
ladder  or  tower,  snow  and  ice  control  equip- 
ment, earthmoving.  excavation  and  con- 
struction equipment,  spreader,  sleeper  cab, 
cab  shield,  or  wood  or  metal  floor." 

(O  Other  Technical  and  Conforming 
Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (i)  of  section  48(I)(16)(B)  (defin- 
ing qualified  intercity  bus)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(i)  the  chassis  of  which  is  an  automobile 
bus  chassis  and  the  body  of  which  is  an 
automobile  bus  body.". 

(2)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4071(b)  i.<:  amended  by  striking  out  'or  inner 
tube"  and  by  striking  out  "or  tube"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  407irc)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'on  total  weight." 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'on  total  weight  exclusive  of  metal 
rims  or  rim  bases." 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4071  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  'or  inner  tubes  (other 
than  bicycle  tires  and  inner  tubes)", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and  inner  tubes"  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  an  automobile  bus  chassis  or  an 
automobile  bu.-^  body." 

(D)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4071  (relating 
to  imported  recapped  or  retreaded  United 
States  tires)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Section  4072  (relating  to  definitions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b). 

(4)  Section  4073  (relating  to  exemptions) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SE(     107.)   EXEMPTION  KOR  TIRES  WITH  INTERN.4I, 

WIRE  kastenini; 
"The  tax  imposed  by  section  4071  shall 
not  apply  to  tires  of  extruded  tiring  with  an 
internal  wire  fastening  agent." 


(5)(A)  The  heading  for  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  32  is  amended  by  striking 

out  "AND  TUBES". 

(B)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
tubes "  in  the  item  relating  to  part  II. 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  section  4073  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  32  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4073.  Exemption  for  tires  with  inter- 
nal wire  fastening." 

(6)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4216(b) 
(defining  constructive  sale  price)  is  amcnd- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  article 
the  sale  of  which  is  taxable  under  section 
4061(a))"  in  the  second  sentence,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4216(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C), 
by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
iB).  and  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D) 
as  subparagraph  (C). 

(C)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4216  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(D)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4216(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (4)". 

(E)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  4216(b)  is  re- 
designated as  paragraph  (5)  and  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1).  (3).  and  (5)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  and  (3)". 

(F)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4216  (relating 
to  certain  trucks  incorporating  used  compo- 
nents) is  hereby  repealed. 

(7)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4218  (re- 
lating to  use  by  manufacturer  or  importer 
considered  as  sale)  is  amended- 
(i)  by  striking  out  "or  inner  tube",  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  if"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If". 

(B)  The  heading  for  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4218  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
Tubes,". 

(C)  Section  4218  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  lo  and  (d)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (c). 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  4218  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  ar- 
ticle specified  in  subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  a 
tire  taxable  under  section  4071 ) ". 

(8)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  :iection  4221  (re- 
lating to  tax-free  sales)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  under  -section  4051  on  the  first 
retail  sale)"  after  "manufacturer". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4221  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'section  4063(a)  (6) 
or  (7).  4063(b).  4063(e)."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  4053(a)(6)". 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4221(d)  (de- 
fining manufacturer)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  ".  and.  in  the  case  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  .section  4051,  includes 
the  retailer  with  respect  to  the  first  retail 
sale". 

(D)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  4221(d)  (re- 
lating to  use  in  further  manufacture)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
the  last  sentence. 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  article 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B))"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(iii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B),  and 

(iv)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(E)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4221(e)  is 
amended— 


(i)  by  striking  out  "or  inner  tube"  each 
place  it  appears;  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  tube"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(F)  The  heading  for  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4221(e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 

TUBES". 

(G)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4221  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Tires  used  on  intercity,  local,  and 
school  buses.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4071  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
tires  sold  for  u.se  by  the  purchaser  on  or  in 
connection  with  a  qualified  bus." 

(9)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4222  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4063(a)(7). 
4063(b).  4063(e),"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■4053(a)(6),". 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4223(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  4218(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4218(c)". 

(ID  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4227  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  tubes". 

(12)(A)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6412(a)  (relating  to  floor  stock  refunds) 
as  precedes  ■there  shall  be  credited  or  re- 
funded" is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Tires  and  gasoline.— Where  before 
October  1.  1988.  any  article  subject  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  .section  4071  or  4081  has 
been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  and  on  such  date  is  held  by  a 
dealer  and  has  not  been  used  and  is  intend- 
ed for  sale. '. 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6412(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
6412(a)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  dealer'  includes  a  whole- 
saler, jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer." 

(D)  Sub.section  (c)  of  section  6412  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4061,  4071,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4071". 

(13)(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6416(b)(1)  (relating  to  adjustment  of  tire 
price)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".section 
4071(a)  (1)  or  (2)  or  section  4071(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  4071'". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6416(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (F) 
and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(E)  in  the  case  of  any  tire  taxable  under 
section  4071(a),  sold  to  any  person  for  use  as 
described  in  section  4221(e)(3);  or 

""(F)  in  the  case  of  gasoline,  used  or  sold 
for  use  in  the  production  of  special  fuels  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4041. 

Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  tax  paid  under  section 
4064." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6416(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  subparagraphs 
and  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  any  article  other  than 
gasoline  taxable  under  section  4081.  such  ar- 
ticle is  used  by  the  sub.sequent  manufactur- 
er or  producer  as  material  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of,  or  as  a  component 
part  of— 

"(i)  another  article  taxable  under  chapter 
32,  or 

"(ii)  an  automobile  bus  chassis  or  an  auto- 
mobile bus  body, 
manufactured  or  produced  by  him;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  gasoline  taxable  under 
section  4081,  such  gasoline  is  used  by  the 
subsequent  manufacturer  or  producer,  for 
nonfuel  purposes,  as  a  material  in  the  man- 


ufacture or  production  of  any  other  article 
manufactured  or  produced  by  him."' 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
6416(a)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(B)". 

(E)  Section  6416  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sub.jections  (c)  and  (g)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (e).  (f).  (h).  and  (i)  as 
subsections  (c).  (d).  (e),  and  (f).  respectively. 

(F)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
6416(b)(2)    is    amended    by    striking    out 

"(except  in  any  case  to  which  subsection  (g) 
applies)". 

(14)  Section  6511  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (i)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (j)  as  subsection  (i). 

(15)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  9502(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  4071(a),  with  respect 
to  tires  and  lubes  of  types  used  on  aircraft" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
4071  with  respect  to  tires  of  the  types  used 
on  aircraft". 

(16)  Sections  1366(f)(1)  and  6401(b)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "".  special 
fuels,  and  lubricating  oil"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  special  fuels". 

SEC.  «.)«.  EKFEtTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
title, any  amendment  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1982 
to  which  such  amendment  relates. 

Subtitle  I) — .Amendment.-;  to  Other  Laws 
PART    I— (HAN(;KS    in    OASDI.    pi  BLR-    .AS- 
SISTANCE. AND  REL.ATEU  PROVISIONS  OK 
THE  SOCIAL  SEflRITV  ACT 
SEt .  611.  CHANtJES  IN  TITLE  II  OF  THE  S(K  lAI.  SE- 
(  I  RITY    ACT   NE(  ESSITATEI)   BY   THE 
I9K.1  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  201(l)(3)(B)(i)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  added  by  section  142(a)(3)(B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
(in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "1983 
Amendments"'))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Insurance""  after  "Survivors  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (in  the  matter  appearing  between 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  such  section, 
as  amended  by  section  301(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
1983  Amendments)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "has 
attained'"  and  precedes  "".  the  first  month"" 
in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216(1))""; 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "'has 
not  attained"  and  precedes  ".  or"  in  clause 
(ii)(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "retire- 
ment age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)) ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "to  which"  in  the 
matter  following  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  which". 

(2)  Section  202(c)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  301(a)(5)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"classes  (i)  and  (ii)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "clauses  (i)  and  (ii)"". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  133(a)(1)(B)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "subsection  (q)."  and  precedes 
"subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection,  and  ". 

(2)  Section  202(e)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  (as 
designated  and  amended  by  section 
133(a)(1)(B)  of  the  1983  Amendments)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  immediately 
after  "deceased  individual";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  a  closing  parenthesis 
after  "paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection 
(w)"". 


(3)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  202(e)  of  such 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  131(a)(3)(A) 
of  the  1983  Amendments)  is  amended  by 
,  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)(B).'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'paragraph  (2)(D).". 

(d)(1)  Section  202(f  )(l)(C)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  306(g)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  'attained  "  and  precedes  ".  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""retirement 
age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1))". 

(2)  Section  202(f)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(3)(B)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (3)(D)."". 

(3)  Section  202(f)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  (as 
designated  and  amended  by  section 
133(b)(1)(B)  of  the  1983  Amendments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  immedi- 
ately after  "deceased  individual". 

(e)  Section  202(q)<9)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  .section  201(b)(1)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)   is  amended  by  striking  out 

"section  216(a)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  216(1)"'. 

(f )  Section  202(x)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  339(a)  of  the  1983  Amendments)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof 
the  following  heading: 

"Limitation  on  Payments  to  Prisoners". 
(g)(1)    Section    203(d)    of    such    Act    (as 
amended  by  sections  132(b)(2)  and  309(h)  of 
the  1983  Amendments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  seven  or  more  dif- 
ferent calendar  days  of  which  he  engaged" 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  more  than  forty-five  hours  of 
which  such  individual  engaged  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "on  s?ven  or  more  dif- 
ferent calendar  days""  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  more  than 
forty-five  hours'". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  months 
beginning  with  the  second  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(h)  Section  205(r)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  336  of  the  1983  Amendments)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(r)(3)(A)  and 
(r)(3)(B)  "  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3) "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Act"  in  paragraph 
(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act""; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Use  of  Death  Certificates  to  Correct 
Program  Information". 

(i)(l)  Section  209(e)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  324(c)(2)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  after  "Act  of  1974"". 

(2)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  stEiking  out  "section  414(h)(2) 
of  such  Code'"  in  the  material  added  by  sec- 
tion 324(c)(1)  of  the  1983  Amendments  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  414(h)(2) 
of  such  Code  where  the  pickup  referred  lo 
in  such  section  is  pursuant  to  a  salary  reduc- 
tion agreement  (whether  evidenced  by  a 
written  instrument  or  otherwise)"". 

(j)(l)  Section  210(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  sections  321(b)  and  322(a)(1)(B) 
of  the  1983  Amendments),  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  which  follows  "such 
affiliate"  and  precedes  "or  (C)"  and  the 
matter  which  follows  ■section  233  "  and  pre- 
cedes ■except",  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  a  semicolon,  respec- 
tively. 
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(2)  Section  210(a)(5)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  101(a)(1)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•■(B)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who- 
'd)   has    been    continuously    performing 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  since 
December  31.  1983.  and  for  purposes  of  this 
clause— 

•■(I)  if  an  individual  performing  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to  the 
performance  of  such  service  after  being  sep- 
arated therefrom  for  a  period  of  less  than 
366  consecutive  days,  regardless  of  whether 
the  period  began  before,  on.  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  then  such  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered continuous. 

(ID  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to 
the  performance  of  such  service  after  being 
detailed  or  transferred  to  an  international 
organization  as  described  under  section  3343 
of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  33  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  3581  of 
chapter  35  of  such  title,  then  the  service 
performed  for  that  organization  shall  be 
considered  service  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

•■(Ill)  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  reem- 
ployed or  reinstated  after  being  separated 
from  such  service  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing employment  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Taiwan  as  provided  under  section 
3310  of  chapter  48  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  then  the  service  performed  for  that 
Institute  shall  be  considered  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA).  and 

■■(IV)  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to 
the  performance  of  such  service  after  per- 
forming service  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (including,  for  purposes  of  this 
clause,  service  in  the  National  Guard  and 
temporary  service  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve) and  after  exercising  restoration  or  re- 
employment rights  as  provided  under  chap- 
ter 43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  then 
the  service  so  performed  as  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  shall  be  considered  serv- 
ice described  in  subparagraph  (A);  or 

■■(ii)  is  receiving  an  annuity  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  or 
benefits  (for  service  as  an  employee)  under 
another  retirement  system  established  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  (other  than  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services);". 

(3)  Section  210(a)(5)(v)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(V)  any  other  service  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
service— 

•■(I)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who  was 
not  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  to  another 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (other  than  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services),  on  December  31. 
1983.  or 

■'(II)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who 
was  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  such  title  5.  or  to  another  retirement 
system  established  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (other  than  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services),  on  December  31.  1983,  but 
who — 

■(a)  commenced  the  performance  of  such 
service  in  the  legislative  branch  after  that 
date,  or 

"(b)  was  separated  from  service  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  after  that  date  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  performance  of  such  service. 


unless  such  individual  becomes  subject  to 
such  subchapter  III  within  45  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  commencement  or 
return  (or,  if  later,  within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subclause),  or 
remains  subject  to  such  other  retirement 
system,  and  unless  (in  the  case  of  a  separa- 
tion and  return  described  in  subdivision  (b)) 
the  period  of  the  separation  was  less  than 
366  consecutive  days; 

and  for  purposes  of  this  clause  (v)  an  indi- 
vidual is  subject  to  such  subchapter  III  or  to 
any  such  other  retirement  system  at  any 
time  only  if  H)  such  individual's  pay  is  sub- 
ject to  deductions,  contributions,  or  similar 
payme  Its  (concurrent  with  the  service 
being  performed  at  that  time)  under  section 
8334(a.  of  such  title  5  or  the  corresponding 
provision  of  the  law  establishing  such  other 
system  or  (in  a  case  to  which  section 
8332(  k  i(  1 )  of  such  title  applies )  such  individ- 
ual is  making  payments  of  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  such  deductions,  contributions,  or 
similai  payments  while  on  leave  without 
pay.  or  (2)  such  individual  is  receiving  an 
annuity  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  or  is  receiving  benefits 
(for  service  as  an  employee)  under  another 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (other  than  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services);". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
service  performed  after  December  31.  1984. 

(k)(l)  Section  215(a)(7)(B)(ii)(I)  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  section  113(a)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'Who  initially  become  eligible  for  old-age  or 
disability  insurance  benefits"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'who  become  eligible  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (3)(B))  for  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  (or  became  eligible  as  so  de- 
fined for  disability  insurance  benefits  before 
attaining  age  62)". 

(2)  Section  215(a)(7)(C)(ii)  of  such  Act  (as 
so  added)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'survi- 
vors" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'survi- 
vor's". 

(3)  Section  215(f)(9)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  113(c)  of  the  1983  Amend- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
though  such  primary  insurance  amount  had 
initially  been  computed  without  regard  to 
subsection  (a)(7)  or  (d)(5)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'as  though  the  recomputed  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  were  being  comput- 
ed under  subsection  (a)(7)  or  (d)(5)". 

(4)  Section  215(i)(5)(A)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  112(c)  of  the  1983  Amend- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
amount  so  increased  that  is  not  a  multiple 
of  $0.10  shall  be  decreased  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  $0.10.". 

(5)  Section  215(i)(S)(B)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (iii)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(iii)  multiplying  such  quotient  by  100  so 
as  to  yield  such  applicable  additional  per- 
centage (which  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent).'"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ending  with  such  sub- 
sequent calendar  year"  in  clauses  (iv)  and 
(V)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending 
with  the  year  before  such  subsequent  calen- 
dar year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "initially  became  eligi- 
ble for  an  old-age  or  disability  insurance 
benefit"  in  clause  (v)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "became  eligible  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B))  for  the  old-age  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefit  that  is  being  increased 
under  this  subsection". 


(1)(1)  Section  216(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  202(c)(1).  a  divorced 
husband  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  married 
throughout  the  month  in  which  he  becomes 
divorced.". 

(2)  Section  216(h)(3)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(c)(1)(D)  of  the  1983 
Amendments  (after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 642(b)(li  of  this  Act))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(as  defined  in  section  216(1))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  defined  in 
subsection  (1))". 

(3)  Section  216(i)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  201(c)(1)(D)  of  the  1983 
Amendments  (after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 642(b)(1)  of  this  Act))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(as  defined  in  .section  216(1))" 
in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (D)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(as  defined  in  subsection 
(1))". 

(m)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  223(c)(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  moving  clause 
(iii)  (as  added  by  section  332(b)(2)  of  the 
1983  Amendments)  two  ems  to  the  left,  and 
by  moving  the  preceding  provisions  of  such 
subparagraph  two  ems  to  the  right,  so  that 
the  left  margin  of  such  subparagraph  and 
its  clauses  is  indented  four  ems  and  is 
aligned  with  the  margin  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  such  section. 

(n)  Section  229(b)  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  151(b)(1)  of  the  1983  Amend- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Addi- 
tional adjustments  may  be  made  in  the 
amounts  so  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  extent  that  the  amounts  transferred  in 
accordance  with  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  sec- 
lion  151(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  with  respect  to  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  1983  were  in 
excess  of  or  were  less  than  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priate data,  determines  should  have  been  so 
transferred.  ". 

SEl.  M2.  (  HAN(;KS  in  text  of  the  19M  A.ME.ND- 
.MENTS. 

(a)  Section  101(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  (Public  Law  9S-21)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "remuneration 
paid"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "service 
performed". 

(b)  Section  112(f)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended  by  inserting    "of  such  Act "  after 

"section  201(a)". 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the"  immediately  before 
"age  of  65"  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "the"  immediately  before 
"age  of  sixty-five"  in  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Section  301(a)(5)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Section  202(c;" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Effective  with 
respect  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  for 
months  after  December  1984  (but  only  on 
the  basis  of  applications  filed  on  or  after 
January  1.  1985),  section  202(c)". 

(e)  Section  305(d)(2)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  inserting  "each  place  it  ap- 
pears" immediately  before  "in  subsection 
(c)(4)(C)". 

(f)(1)  Section  422A(c)(9)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rule  when  disabled)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  105(d)(4)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  37(e)(3)'. 

(2)(A)  Section  324(d)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  "'For  purposes  of  applying  such 


amendments  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983.  which  would  have  been 
taken  into  account  before  January  1,  1984, 
if  such  amendments  had  applied  to  periods 
before  January  1,  1984,  such  remuneration 
shall  be  taken  into  account  when  paid  (or, 
at  the  election  of  the  payor,  at  the  time 
which  would  be  appropriate  if  such  amend- 
ments had  applied).". 

(B)  Section  324(d)(2)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
applying  such  amendments  to  remuneration 
paid  after  December  31.  1984.  which  would 
have  been  taken  into  account  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  if  such  amendments  had  applied 
to  periods  before  January  1.  1985.  such  re- 
muneration shall  be  taken  into  account 
when  paid  (or.  at  the  election  of  the  payor, 
at  the  time  which  would  be  appropriate  if 
such  amendments  had  applied).". 

(C)  Section  324(d)(4)  of  such  Amendments 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  any  plan  or  agreement  to 
make  payments  described  in  paragraph  (2). 
(3).  or  (13)(A)(iii)  of  section  3121(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  nonqualified  deferred  compen- 
sation plan.". 

(g)  Section  327(d)  of  such  Amendments 
(relating  to  codification  of  Rowan  decision 
with  respect  to  meals  and  lodging)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid 
after  December  31.  1983. 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  and  subsection  (c)(4)  shall  apply  to  re- 
muneration (other  than  amounts  excluded 
under  section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  paid  after  March  4.  1983.  and 
to  any  such  remuneration  paid  on  or  before 
such  date  which  the  employer  treated  as 
wages  when  paid. 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  ". 

(h)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
338(b)(3)  of  such  amendments  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  member  of  the 
Panel  shall  be  allowed  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses which  shall  be  subject  to  the  sime 
regulations  and  limitations  (insofar  as  they 
are  applicable)  as  those  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
prescribes  for  application  to  travel  and  re- 
lated expenses  for  which  payment  is  author- 
ized to  be  made  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.". 

(2)  Section  338(b)  of  such  amendments  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  section  8344  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
service  by  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
Panel.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1984. 

(i)  Section  339(b)  of  such  amendments  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(h)  For  provisions  relating  to  limitation 
on  payments  to  prisoners,  see  section 
202(x).'.". 

(j)  Section  111(e)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended  by  inserting  'Budget"  before 
"Reconciliation". 


SEC  6)3.  other  technical  correction.s  in  the 

S(K  lAL  SEtlRITY  \CT  AND  RELATED 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)(1)(A)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
201(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "public-debt  obliga- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "public- 
debt  obligations". 

(B)  Section  201(g)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clauses"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause". 

(2)(A)(i)  Section  202(d)(1)  of  such  Act,  in 
clause  (ii)  in  the  matter  which  follows  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  precedes  subparagraph 
(D).  is  amended  by  striking  out  'para- 
graphs' and  "paragraph"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs"  and  "subpara- 
graph", respectively. 

(ii)  Section  202(d)(1)(G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "'age 
of  18  "; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  22,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  22—"; 

(HI)  by  striking  out  ".  or,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 223(e),  the  termination  month  (and  for 
purposes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  the  termination  month,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 223(e)  (and  for  purposes"; 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "after  the  15  months" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "such 
earlier  month."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"after  the  15  months  following  such  period 
of  trial  work  in  which  he  engages  or  is  de- 
termined able  to  engage  in  substantial  gain- 
ful activity), 
or  (if  later)  the  earlier  of— 

"(ii)  the  first  month  during  no  part  of 
which  he  is  a  full-time  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  student,  or 

"(iii)  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the 
age  of  19. 

but  only  if  he  was  not  under  a  disability  (as 
so  defined)  in  such  earlier  month.";  and 

(V)  by  indenting  all  of  clause  (i)  (as  desig- 
nated and  amended  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph)  four  ems,  so  as 
to  align  its  left  margin  with  the  margins  of 
clau.ses  (ii)  and  (iii)  (as  so  designated). 

(iii)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
202(d)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  effective  date  of  this  sentence". 

(B)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  first  comma  after 
"age  60"  in  the  matter  following  subpara- 
graph (F)(ii);  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he  engages"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"she  engages". 

(C)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  comma  after 

"age  60"  in  the  matter  following  subpara- 
graph (F)(ii). 

(D)  Section  202(f)(3)(D)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  after 

"applicable.  ". 

(E)  Section  2202(a)(1)(B)  of  Public  Law 
97-35  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as". 

(F)(i)  Section  202(q)(3)(G)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
if  the  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"if  the  period". 

(ii)  Section  202(q)(7)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he  attained  retire- 


ment age"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "she 
or  he  attained  retirement  age". 

(G)  Section  202(t)(4)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "of  1937  or  1974"  after 
"Railroad  Retirement  Act"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears; and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "of  1937  or 
section  18(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974". 

(H)  Section  202(u)(l)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out '".  112.  or  113". 

(3)(A)  Section  203(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(B)  Section  203(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'an  individual  who 
is  entitled"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
individual  under  the  age  of  seventy  who  is 
entitled". 

(C)  Section  203(f)(5)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "702(a)(9)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '■702(a)(8)  ". 

(D)  Section  203(f)(8)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  indenting  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
two  additional  ems  (for  a  total  indentation 
of  four  ems)  so  as  to  align  their  left  margins 
with  the  margins  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(D). 

(4)(A)  Section  205(cK5)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  'of  1937  or  1974" 
after  "Railroad  Retirement  Act"  each  place 
it  appears. 

(B)  Section  205(c)(5)(I)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  section 
7(b)(7)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974". 

(C)  Section  205(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  order"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  order". 

(D)  Section  205(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■section  24  of  the  Judicial 
Code  of  the  United  States  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  1331  or  1346  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,". 

(E)  Section  205(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follow's  "through  " 
and  precedes  'and  prior  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Fiscal  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.". 

(F)  Section  205(p)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1420(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3122  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(5)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
indenting  paragraphs  (f)  through  (h)  two 
ems  so  as  to  align  their  left  margins  with 
the  margins  of  paragraphs  (a)  through  (e) 
(and  by  appropriately  further  indenting 
subdivisions  (1\  (2>,  and  (3)  of  paragraph 
(g)). 

(6)(A)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  indenting  paragraphs  (5)  through 
(9)  of  subsection  (a)  two  ems  so  as  to  align 
their  left  margins  with  the  margins  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  such  subsection; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(p)  Remuneration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••(p)(l)  Remu- 
neration"; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (p)(l)  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "(p)  Any  contribution" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  Any  contri- 
bution"; and 

(V)  by  indenting  subsections  (e).  (f).  and 
(k)  through  (r)  two  ems  so  as  to  align  their 
left  margins  with  the  margins  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (d)  and  subsections  (g).  (h).  and 
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<j)  (appropriately  further  indenting  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  <f)  and 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (m)). 

(B)  The  seventh  paragraph  from  the  end 
of  section  209  of  such  Act  (relating  to  remu- 
neration for  service  performed  as  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  102(10)  of  the  Servicemen's 
and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  3  and  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code  ". 

(7)(A)  Section  210(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "or  (B)". 

(B)  Section  210(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (D) 
two  additional  ems  (for  a  total  indentation 
of  four  ems)  so  as  to  align  its  left  margin 
with  the  margins  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C). 

(C)  Section  210(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  1532  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3231  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(D)  Section  210<a)(19)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  ": 
or". 

(E)  Section  210(1)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  102  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's and  Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (21  >  of  section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "such  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (22)  of 
such  section"'. 

(P)  Section  210(1)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "such  section  102  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (23)  of 
such  section  101". 

(G)  Section  210(m)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "a  reserve  component  of 
a  uniformed  service  as  defined  in  section 
102(3)  of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans" 
Survivor  Benefits  Act "  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reserve  com- 
ponent as  defined  in  section  101(27)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code  "; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "".  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Corps." 
after  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  in  the 
first  sentence: 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "military  or  naval" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "military,  naval,  or 
air";  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act"  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  ". 

(8)(A)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code ".  "such  chapter", 
and  "section  183  of  such  code"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  ".  "such  subtitle  ",  and 
"section  702(a)(8)  of  such  Code",  respective- 
ly. 

(B)  Section  211(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  ":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or"  before  "(C)". 

(C)  Section  211(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
aimended  by  striking  out  "section  23(s)  of 
such   code"    and    inserting   in    lieu   thereof 

"section  172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954". 


(D)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ""702(a)(9)"  in 
clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  (in  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (12))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  instance  "702(a)(8)". 

(E)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraphs  (D). 
(G).  (H).  and  (I)  an  additional  two  ems  (for 
a  total  indentation  of  four  ems)  so  as  to 
align  their  left  margins  with  the  margins  of 
the  other  subparagraphs  of  such  section. 

(Fi  Section  211(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  23  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  ". 

(G)  Section  211(c)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  b.v  striking  out  "section  1532  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3231  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(H)  Section  211(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "supplement  P  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter  K  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ". 

(I)  Section  211(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code",  "chapter  I  of  such  code  ". 
and  "such  chapter  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954".  subtitle  A  of  such  Code  ". 
and  "such  subtitle  A  ".  respectively. 

(9)(A)  Section  213(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "means"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "mean". 

(B)  Section  213(a)(2)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "equal  to  $3,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "equal  $3,000". 

(10)(A)  Section  215(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "of  such  benefits"  in 
subparagraph  (B)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  such  benefits': 

(iii  by  striking  out  "amounts"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"amount ":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  217"  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  217". 

(B)  Section  215(aK4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (B) 
two  ems  so  as  lo  align  its  left  margin  with 
the  margin  of  subparagraph  (A)  (and  by  ap- 
propriately further  indenting  clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  such  subparagraph  (B)). 

(C)  Section  215(f)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "primary  insurance 
account"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pri- 
mary insurance  amount". 

(D)  Section  215(h)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof  the 
following  heading: 

"Service  of  Certain  Public  Health  Service 
Officers"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion" in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management". 

(E)  Section  215  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsections  (a)(2)(B)(i).  (a)(3)(B)(i). 
(a)(4)(A).  (b)(2)(A)  (second  sentence). 
(b)(3)(A)(ii)(I).  (b)(4).  and  (f )(2)(D)(ii).  and 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  subsection 
(f)<2)(A).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he 
or  she": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsections  (a)(3)(B)(ii).  (b)(1)(A). 
and  (b)(2)(B)(ii)(II)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "his  or  her'"; 


(iii)  by  striking  out  "him'"  in  subsections 
(d)(1)(C)  and  (e)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  individual"":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "he"  the  second  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (f)(2)(A)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary". 

(UKA)  Section  2203(d)(4)  of  Public  Law 
97-35  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)'"  the  following:  "(after 
and  below  subparagraph  (C)(ii))"". 

(B)  Section  216(i)(2)(P)(ii)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "en- 
acted."" in  the  matter  immediately  preceding 
subdivision  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"enacted—"". 

(12)(A)  Section  217(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  paragraphs  (1)  and 
( 2 )  two  ems. 

(B)  Section  217(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "".  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Corps."" 
after  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  in  the 
last  sentence. 

(C)  Section  217(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion" and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management". 

(13)  Section  218(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subchapter  A  or  E  of  chap- 
ter 9  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  21  and  sub- 
title P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954". 

(14)  Section  221(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Disability  Trust 
Fund  is  charged'"  and  insertmg  in  lieu  there- 
of "Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
is  charged"". 

(15>(A)  Sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 222  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973". 

(B)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "equal"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    equals  ". 

(C)  Section  222(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "full-time  student" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "full-time  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  student'". 

(16)(A)  Section  223(d)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  individual '"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  Individual". 

(Bid)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "he""  each  place 
the  term  appears  (except  in  subsection 
(c)(l)(B)(iii))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 

(I)  "such  individual  "  in  subsections  (aid) 
(the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
places  it  appears  In  the  first  sentence,  and 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  .sentences), 
(a)(2)  (the  first,  third,  and  fourth  places  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence,  and  in  the 
second  sentence).  (c)(1)(A)  (the  first  place  it 
appears).  (c)(l)(B)(i),  (c)(l)(B)(ii)  (the  first 
place  it  appears).  (c)(2)(B)  (the  first  place  it 
appears).  (d)(1)(B).  (d)(2)(A)  (the  second 
and  third  places  it  appears),  (e).  and 
(g)(2)(A):  and 

(II)  "he  or  she""  in  subsections  (a)(1)  (the 
third  and  fifth  places  it  appears),  (a)(2)  (the 
second  and  fifth  places  it  appears),  (b), 
(c)(1)(A)  (the  second  place  it  appears), 
(c)(  l)(B)(ii)  (the  second  place  it  appears). 
(c)(2)(B)  (the  second  place  it  appears), 
(d)(2)(A)  (the  first  and  fourth  places  it  ap- 
pears), and  (d)(5). 

(ii)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "his""  each  place 
the  term  appears  (except  in  subsection 
(d)(2KB))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof— 


(I)  "'such  individual's"  in  subsections 
(d)(2)(A)  (the  first  place  it  appears)  and 
(d)(4)  (the  second  place  it  appears);  and 

(ID  ""his  or  her""  in  subsections  (a)(1), 
(a)(2),  (d)(2)(A)  (the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears), (d)(4)  (the  first  and  third  places  it 
appears),  (e).  and  (g)(2). c 

(iii)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ""him"  each  place 
the  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of- 

(1)  "'such  individual"  in  subsections 
(d)(2)(A)  and  (d)(4)  (the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears); and 

(II)  "him  or  her"  in  subsection  (d)(4)  (the 
first  place  it  appears). 

(17)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2)(C)) 
by  striking  out  "part  (A)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "part  A"". 

(18)  The  last  sentence  of  section  230(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•(3)(f)(3)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"3(f)(3)". 

(b)(1)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "through" 
and  precedes  "and  prior"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Fiscal  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury'". 

(2)  Section  303(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""1606(b)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3305(b)'". 

(3)  Section  303(a)(5)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  1983  Amendments)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "■1606(b)"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""3305(b)"":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  punctuation  mark 
immediately  before  the  last  proviso  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

(4)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "That"  in  paragraphs  (I) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that"'. 

(5)  Section  303(e)(2)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "child  support  obli- 
gatons"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "child 
support  obligations". 

(c)(1)(A)  Section  402(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "use  of  disclosure"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "use  or  disclo- 
sure'". 

(B)  Section  402(a)(14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  provide  that"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provide  (A) 
that". 

(C)  Section  402(a)(19)(F)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  408" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  section 
472". 

(D)  Section  402(a)(19)(G)  of  -such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  before 
"that"  in  clause  (iv). 

(E)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""must"'  immediately 
before  the  first  of  its  36  numbered  subdivi- 
sions and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "must—": 

(ii)  by  indenting  and  aligning  such  num- 
bered subdivisions  (without  altering  any  of 
the  numbering,  language,  or  punctuation) 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  each  of 
such  subdivisions  a  numbered  paragraph 
with  its  left  margin  indented  two  ems  (and 
with  any  designated  internal  subdivisions 
within  such  paragraphs  (including  the  num- 
bered subdivisions  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (8)  and  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (14)  but  not  including  such 
subparagraphs  themselves,  and  not  includ- 
ing any  of  the  subdivisions  in  paragraphs 
(9).  (10).  (15).  (19)(G).  (25).  (30).  (31).  (33). 
and  (36))  being  appropriately  further  in- 
dented and  aligned  as  subparagraphs  or 
clauses); 


(iii)  by  striking  out  "and"'  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "clause"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  (15)(A).  (15)(B).  and 
(19)(F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph"'; and 

(v)  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)(7)""  in 
paragraph  (19)(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (7)"". 

(F)  Section  402(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause"'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

(2)(A)  Section  403(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"through"  and  precedes  "and  prior""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Fiscal  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury"". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  in  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 403(j)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "excess  payments'". 

(3)(A)  Section  406(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  ""and"'  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (C).  by  striking 
out  clause  (D).  and  by  redesignating  clause 
(E)  as  clause  (D). 

(Bid)  The  last  sentence  of  section  406(b) 
of  such  Act.  and  section  402(a)(19)(F)(i)  of 
such  Act.  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (A)  through  (E)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "clauses  (A)  through  (D)"". 

(ii)  Section  402(a)(26)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (E)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "clauses  (A)  through  (D)'". 

(4)(A)  Section  407(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  father'",  and 
"he""  each  place  it  appears,  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "such 
parent'". 

(B)  Section  407(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "thirty  days"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30  days'". 

(5)  Section  409(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""vacanies""  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"vacancies"':  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "part  (C)"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part 
C"  . 

(6)  Section  410  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964""  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977"". 

(7)(A)  Section  414(b)(5)  of  such  Act  in 
amended  by  striking  out  "receipients""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "recipients"". 

(B)  Section  415(b)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "determinig""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "determining". 

(8)  Section  420(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  comma  immediately 
after  "preceding  sentence'". 

(9)  Section  441  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)". 

(10)  Section  444(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rereferred"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "referred". 

(ID  Section  445(b)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act"". 

(12)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
452(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "preceding  section""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "preceding  sentence"". 

(13)  Section  453(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  or  the  United 
States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""of  the 
United  States"". 

(14)  Section  454  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "of  such   parent"  in 

paragraph  (9)(C); 


(B)  by  striking  out  "collection  and  distri- 
bution." in  clause  (A)(ii)  of  paragraph  (16) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "collection,  and 
distribution"";  and 

(C)  by  indenting  paragraph  (17)  two  ems 
so  as  to  align  its  left  margin  with  the  mar- 
gins of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and 
amending  such  paragraph  (as  so  indented)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "to  accept"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "provide  that  the  State 
will  accept"". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""  and  to  impose""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "will  impose"". 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "to  transmit""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"will  transmit"",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  ".  otherwise  to 
comply""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "will 
otherwise  comply"". 

(15)  Section  456  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)'"  after  "Sec  456.  (a)""; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(1)  The  amount"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  The  amount ": 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■(2)  Any"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  Any  ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)(A)  and 
(B)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)". 

(16)  The  heading  of  section  458  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "States  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "states'". 

(17)  Section  462(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "dependents"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "dependents'  ". 

(18)(A)  Section  474(b)(4)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"subparagraph 
(C)"'. 

(B)  Section  474(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "relvant"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "relevant". 

(C)  Section  474(d)(D  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

d)  by  striking  out  "and  (c)"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  (C) ":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "secretary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(d)(  1)  Section  901(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  aligning  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 
(including  the  subparagraphs  in  paragraph 
(3))  flush  with  the  left  margin  (but  with  ap- 
propriate indentation  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
paragraphs and  clauses  in  paragraph  (D). 

(2)  Section  901(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  moving  paragraph  (3)  two  ems  to  the 
left,  so  that  its  left  margin  is  in  flush  align- 
ment with  the  margins  of  the  other  para- 
graphs in  such  section. 

(3)  Section  904(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  amended."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,". 

(4)  Section  908(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""5703(b) "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "5703". 

(e)(1)(A)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
section  1101(a)(8)  of  such  Act  are  amended 
by  indenting  them  4  ems  so  as  to  align  their 
left  margin  with  the  left  margin  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  such  section. 

(B)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  1101(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  indenting  it  (includ- 
ing subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  and 
clau.ses  d)  and  (ID  of  subparagraph  (O)  4 
additonal  ems  so  as  to  align  the  left  margin 
at  the  beginning  of  such  paragraph  with  the 
left  margin  of  paragraph  (8)(A)  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

(2)(A)  Section  1107(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  subchapter  E  of 
chapter  1  or  subchapter  A,  C.  or  E  of  chap- 
ter 9  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, ". 
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(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  returns  filed  or 
representations  made  on  or  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  former  wife  divorced." 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "divorced  wife,  divorced  husband, 
surviving  divorced  wife,  surviving  divorced 
husband,  surviving  divorced  mother,  surviv- 
ing divorced  father. '. 

(4)  Section  1114<h)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  281,  283, 
and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  section  190  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (5  use.  99)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  203,  205,  and  209  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code". 

(5)  Section  1115(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "VI.".  "602.",  and  "603.". 

(6)  Section  1116  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "VI."  in  subsections 
(a)(1).  (b).  and  (d): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "604."  in  subsection 
(a)(3):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "XVI."  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "part  A"  in  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "XVI.  or  XIX,  or 
part  A". 

(7)  Section  1131(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  this  Act"  in  paragraph  (2)(B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(B)  by  moving  the  matter  following  para- 
graph (2)(B)  two  ems  to  the  left  so  that  it  is 
flush  with  the  left  margin. 

(f)  Title  XIII  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)(1)  Section  1611(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof 
the  following  heading: 

"Period  for  Determination  of  Benefits". 

(2)  Section  1611(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  individuals"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  such  individual". 

(3)  Section  1612(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (B) 
two  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left  margin  with 
the  margin  of  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  Section  1612(b)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"Child". 

(5)  The  heading  of  section  1613(c)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Disposal  of  Resources  For  Less  Than  Fair 
Market  Value". 

(6)  Section  1614(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  moving  subparagraph  (E)  two 
ems  to  the  left,  so  that  its  left  margin  is  in 
flush  alignment  with  the  margins  of  the 
other  subparagraphs  in  such  section. 

(7)  Section  1614(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "man  and  women" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  man  and 
woman". 

(8)  Section  1615  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act"  in  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973". 

(9)  Section  1618  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  moving  subsection  (d)  two  ems  to 
the  left,  so  that  its  left  margin  is  in  flush 
alignment  with  the  margins  of  the  other 
subsections  in  such  section; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"levels  of  its"  in  such  sutjsection  (d);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "1980". 
and  after  "1976"  each  place  it  appears,  in 
such  subsection. 


(10)  Section  1621(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "severably"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "severally". 

(11)  Section  1631(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "equity  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "equity  and". 

(12)  Section  1631(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e).  and  (f)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (e)". 

(h)(1)  Section  2002(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  203  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  4213)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  6503  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,". 

(2)  Section  2006(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  202  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  4212)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6503  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code". 

(i)(l)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  86  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4),  and  (5).  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  before  para- 
graph (2)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  section  37(c)(3)(A)  (relating  to  reduc- 
tion for  amounts  received  as  pension  or  an- 
nuity),". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  132  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (7)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(8)  as  paragraph  (6). 

(3)  Section  3121(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "or  (B)". 

(4)(A)  Section  3121(b)(5)(B)  of  such  Code 
(as  amended  by  section  101(b)(1)  of  the  1983 
Amendments)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  has  been  continuously  performing 
service  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  since 
December  31.  1983.  and  for  purposes  of  this 
clause— 

"(I)  if  an  individual  performing  service  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to  the 
performance  of  such  service  after  being  sep- 
arated therefrom  for  a  period  of  less  than 
366  consecutive  days,  regardless  of  whether 
the  period  began  before,  on.  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  then  such  service  shall  be  con- 
sidered continuous. 

"(II)  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to 
the  performance  of  such  service  after  being 
detailed  or  transferred  to  an  international 
organization  as  described  under  section  3343 
of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  33  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  under  section  3581  of 
chapter  35  of  such  title,  then  the  service 
performed  for  that  organization  shall  be 
considered  service  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(Ill)  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  reem- 
ployed or  reinstated  after  being  separated 
from  such  service  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing employment  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwt  n  as  provided  under  section 
3310  of  chapLr  48  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  then  the  service  performed  for  that 
Institute  shall  be  considered  service  de- 
.scribed  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(IV)  if  an  individual  performing  service 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  returns  to 
the  performance  of  such  service  after  per- 
forming service  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  (including,  for  purposes  of  this 
clause,  service  in  the  National  Guard  and 
temporary  service  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve) and  after  exercising  restoration  or  re- 
employment rights  as  provided  under  chap- 


ter 43  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  then 
the  service  so  performed  as  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  shall  be  considered  serv- 
ice described  in  subparagraph  (A);  or 

"(ii)  is  receiving  an  annuity  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  or 
benefits  (for  service  as  an  employee)  under 
another  retirement  system  established  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  (other  than  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  ser\'ice);". 

<B)  Section  3121(b)(5)(v)  of  such  Code  (as 
so  amended)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(V)  any  other  service  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
service— 

"(I)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who  was 
not  subject  to  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  to  another 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (other  than  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services),  on  December  31. 
1983.  or 

"(II)  is  performed  by  an  individual  who 
was  subject  to  suljchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  such  title  5,  or  to  another  retirement 
system  established  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Other  than  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services),  on  December  31,  1983,  but 
who— 

"(a)  commenced  the  performance  of  such 
service  in  the  legislative  branch  after  that 
date,  or 

"(b)  was  separated  from  service  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  after  that  date  and  has  re- 
turned to  the  performance  of  such  service. 

unless  such  individual  becomes  subject  to 
such  subchapter  III  within  45  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  commencement  or 
return  (or.  if  later,  within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subclause),  or 
remains  subject  to  such  other  retirement 
system,  and  unless  (in  the  case  of  a  separa- 
tion and  return  described  in  subdivision  (b)) 
the  period  of  the  separation  was  less  than 
366  consecutive  days: 

and  for  purposes  of  this  clause  (v)  an  indi- 
vidual is  subject  to  such  subchapter  III  or  to 
any  such  otner  retirement  system  at  any 
time  only  if  (1)  such  individual's  pay  is  sub- 
ject to  deductions,  contributions,  or  similar 
payments  (concurrent  with  the  service 
being  performed  at  that  time)  under  section 
8334(a)  of  such  title  5  or  the  corresponding 
provision  of  the  law  establishing  such  other 
system,  or  (in  a  case  to  which  section 
8332(k)(  1 )  of  such  title  applies)  such  individ- 
ual is  making  payments  of  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  such  deductions,  contributions,  or 
similar  payments  while  on  leave  without 
pay.  or  (2)  such  individual  is  receiving  an 
annuity  from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  or  is  receiving  benefits 
(for  service  as  an  employee)  under  another 
retirement  system  established  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  'other  than  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services);". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  service  performed  after  December 
31.  1983. 

(5)  Section  312I(iK2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  102(10)  of 
the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  3  and  section  1009  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code  ". 

(6)  Section  3121(m)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "section  102  of  the 
Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (21)  of  section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (22)  of 
such  section". 

(7)  Section  3121(m)(3)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  section  102" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(23)  of  such  section  101". 

(8)  Section  3121(n)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  reserve  component 
of  a  uniformed  service  as  defined  in  section 
102(3)  of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Survivor  Benefits  Act"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reserve  com- 
ponent as  defined  in  section  101(27)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  "; 

(B)  by  inserting  ',  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Corps," 
after  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "military  or  naval" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (5)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "military,  naval,  or 
air":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act'"  in  paragraph 
(5)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  ". 

(9)  Effective  January  1,  1984,  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3121(v)(l)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  an  employer 
contribution  under  section  414(h)(2)  w'here 
the  pickup  referred  to  in  such  section  is  pur- 
suant to  a  salary  reduction  agreement 
(whether  evidenced  by  a  written  instrument 
or  otherwise)."". 

(10)  Effective  January  1,  1985.  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3306(r)(l)  of  such  Code 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  any  amount  treated  as  an  employer 
contribution  under  section  414(h)(2)  where 
the  pickup  referred  to  in  such  section  is  pur- 
suant to  a  salary  reduction  agreement 
(whether  evidenced  by  a  written  instrument 
or  otherwise)."'. 

(ID  Section  6334(c)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  section 
207  of  the  Social  Security  Act)""  immediate- 
ly after  ""any  other  law  of  the  United 
States". 

(j)(l)  Section  1101(a)(6)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"means""  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services."'. 

(2)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services"': 

(A)  In  title  II— 

(i)  subsections  (a)(3),  (a)(4).  (b)(1),  (b)(2), 
(g)(1),  (g)(2),  (g)(4),  and  (i)(l)  of  section  201; 

(ii)  subsections  (q)(4)(B),  (q)(6)(B),  and 
(r)(l)  of  section  218;  and 

(iii)  subsections  (b)(3)  and  (b)(4)  of  section 
231; 

(B)  in  title  IV- 

(i)  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3)  of  section 
403; 
(ii)  subsection  (a)  of  section  431; 
(iii)  subsection  (b)  of  section  436: 
(iv)  section  439; 
(v)  section  441; 
(vi)  section  443; 

(vii)  subsection  (a)  of  section  444; 
(viii)  subsection  (a)  of  section  452; 
(ix)  subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  453; 


(X)  paragraph  (8)(B)  of  section  454;  and 
(xi)  section  460; 

(C)  in  title  VII- 
(i)  section  702;  and 

(ii)  subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  706; 

(D)  in  title  XI— 
(i)  section  1102; 

(ii)  subsection  (b)  of  section  1106; 
(iii)  subsection  (b)  of  section  1107; 
(iv)  subsection  (c)  of  section  1114; 
(V)  section  1120;  and 
(vi)  subsection  (a)  of  section  1126: 

(E)  in  title  XVI.  section  1602;  and 

(F)  in  title  XVIII- 

(i)  subsections  (a),  (f)(1),  (g),  and  (h)  of 
section  1817; 

(ii)  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (d)(1)  of  section 
1840; 

(iii)  subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 1841;  and 

(iv)  subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  1842. 

(3)  The  following  provisions  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears: 

(A)  In  title  II— 

(i)  subsections  (a)(10)(B)  and  (l)(4)(A)  of 
section  210; 

(ii)  subsections  (a)(2).  (a)(3),  (b)(2),  (e)(2), 
(e)(3),  and  (f)(1)  of  section  217; 

(iii)  subsections  (a)(1),  (c)(4),  (d)(3),  (d)(7), 
(h)(2).  (h)(3).  (i),  (j),  (k)(l).  (I),  and  (p)(2)  of 
section  218: 

(iv)  subsection  (g)  of  section  228:  and 

(V)  subsection  (d)  of  section  233: 

(B)  in  title  IV— 

(i)  subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  403;  and 
(ii)  subsection  (e)  of  .section  407:  and 

(C)  in  title  XIX.  .section  1901. 

(4)  Section  205(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "employee"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "designated""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  desig- 
nated". 

(5)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare""  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   "Health  and  Human  Seniccs": 

(A)  Subsection  (d)(6)(BMii)  of  section  51: 

(B)  subsections  (c)(1).  (c)(2)(E).  (g)(1). 
(g)(3)(A).  and  (g)(3)(B)  of  section  1402: 

(C)  subsection  (b)(10)(B)  of  section  3121: 

(D)  subsectiorLS  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  6057; 

(E)  subsection  (1)(5)  of  section  6103;  and 

(F)  paragraph  (5)  of  section  6511(d). 

(k)  Sections  432(d).  432(f)(1).  433(g).  and 
434(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  Labor"'  wherev- 
er it  appears. 

(1)  Any  reference  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator  which  may  remain  in  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II.  IV.  VII,  or  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (other  than  section 
1101(a)(6)  of  such  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  substituting  "Secretary"  or  ""Secre- 
tary"s"'  for  the  term  ""Administrator""  or 
"Administrator's",  where  the  reference  is  to 
that  term  alone; 

(2)  by  substituting  ""Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"'  for  the  term  "Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator"',  where  the  ref- 
erence is  to  that  term,  if  the  provision  con- 
taining such  reference  is  amended  by  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (j)  (in  which 
case  the  amendment  of  such  provision 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  taken  effect  inunediately  prior  to  the 
amendment  of  such  provision  under  such 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3));  and 

(3)  by  substituting  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"  for  the  term  'Federal 
Security  Administrator"  in  any  other  case 
where  the  reference  is  to  that  term; 


but  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  exercise  under  section  402(a)(5)  of  such 
Act  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  re- 
lating to  the  prescription  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  which  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  by  section  208(a)(3)(D)  of 
Public  Law  91-648. 
SEC  «44   EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  641 
and  642  shall  be  effective  as  though  they 
had  been  included  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-21). 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  subtitle,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  643  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
but  none  of  such  amendments  shall  be  con- 
strued as  changing  or  affecting  any  right,  li- 
ability, status,  or  interpretation  which  exist- 
ed (under  the  provisions  of  law  involved) 
before  that  date. 

PART  II— CHANGES  IN  MEDICARE-RELATED 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECCRITY  ACT 

SEC.  646.  CH.ANCES  IN  MEDK  ARE  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  19S3  AMENDMF.NTS. 

(a)(1)  Section  1866(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "a  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organization  (if 
there  is  such  an  organization  in  existence  in 
the  area  in  which  the  hospital  is  located  as 
of  July  1.  1983)  or"  before  "a  utilization  and 
quality  control". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
'  1 )  shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)(1)  Section  1886(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  or  discharges  occur- 
ring'" in  subparagraph  (C).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "cost  reporting  periods 
beginning,  or"'  in  subparagraph  (D). 

(2)  Section  1886(c)(4)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (D) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(D)  and  (E)". 

(3)  Section  1886(e)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  public  comment" 
in  the  matter  before  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  public  comment""  in 
subparagraph  (A)  after  "that  fiscal  year.'". 

(4)  Section  1866(a)(1)(F)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  602(f)(1)(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983  (in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  ""1983  Amendments")  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(c)  or  (d)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(b).  (c).  or  (d)"". 

(5)(A)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1878(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  which  have  obtained  a  hearing 
under  subsection  (b)"  after  "common  owner- 
ship or  control". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
any  appeal  or  action  brought  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Section  1818(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  of  section 
1839"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1839". 

(c)(1)  Section  1817(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (as  amended  by  section  14 lib)  of  the 
1983  Amendments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "monthly  on  the  first 
day  of  each  calendar  month"  in  the  next  to 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"from  time  to  time". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  be  paid  to  or  depos- 
ited into  the  Treasury  during  such  month" 
in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
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of  "paid  to  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(d)(1)  Section  602(h)(2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  'he  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

•(C)  Notwithstanding  section  604(a)(1), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  appeal 
or  action  brought  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  ". 

(2)  Section  604'c)  of  such  Amendments  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  title)  no  later  than  May  1. 
1984.  and  allow  for  a  period  of  45  days  for 
public  comment  thereon.  After  consider- 
ation of  the  comments  received,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
such  subsection  not  later  than  August  1. 
1984.". 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provid- 
ed in  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  as  though 
they  had  been  included  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98-21). 

SEC.  «47.  KNKOI.I..MKNT  .\M)  t'KKMII  M  PK.V.M.TY 
WITH  RK.>^PK(T  TO  WOKMMi  \<iKI) 
PROVISION. 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1839(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  tnd  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  but  there  shall  not^tJe  taken  into 
account  months  in  which  the  individual  has 
met  the  conditions  specified  in  clauses  (i) 
and  (iii)  of  section  1862(b)(3)(A)  and  can 
demonstrate  that  the  individual  was  en- 
rolled in  a  group  health  plan  described  in 
clause  (iv)  of  such  section  by  reason  of  the 
individual's  (or  the  individual's  spouse's) 
current  employment  ". 

(b)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)(l)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  meets  the  conditions  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (iii)  of  section  1862(b)(3)(A). 

"(Bi  at  the  time  the  individual  first  satis- 
fies paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  1836.  is 
enrolled  in  a  group  health  plan  described  in 
section  1862(b)(3)<  A)(iv)  by  reason  of  the  in- 
dividual's (or  the  individual's  spouse's)  cur- 
rent employment,  and 

"(C)  has  elected  not  to  enroll  (or  to  be 
deemed  enrolled)  under  this  section  during 
the  individuals  initial  enrollment  period, 
there  shall  be  a  special  enrollment  period 
described  in  paragraph  (3). 

■■'2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  meets  the  conditions  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (iii)  of  section  1862(b)(3)(A). 

"(B)(i)  has  enrolled  (or  has  been  deemed 
to  have  enrolled)  in  the  medical  insurance 
program  established  under  this  part  during 
the  individuals  initial  enrollment  period 
and  any  subsequent  special  enrollment 
period  under  this  subsection  during  which 
the  individual  was  not  enrolled  in  a  group 
health  plan  described  in  section 
1862(b)(3)(A)(iv)  by  reason  of  the  individ- 
ual's (or  individual's  spouse's)  current  em- 
ployment, and 


"(C)  has  not  terminated  enrollment  under 
this  section  at  any  time  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  enrolled  in  such  a  group  health 
plan  by  reason  of  the  individual's  (or  indi- 
viduals  spouse's)  current  employment, 
there  shall  be  a  special  enrollment  period 
described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  special  enrollment  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is  the 
period— 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 
individual  attains  the  age  of  70  and  ending 
seven  months  later,  or 

■"(B)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  in  which  the  individual  is  no 
longer  enrolled  in  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  1862(b)(3)(A)(iv)  by 
reason  of  current  employment  and  ending 
seven  months  later, 
whichever  period  begins  earlier.'". 

ic)  Section  1838  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  enrolls  during 
a  special  enrollment  period  pursuant  to— 

"(1)  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
1837(i)(3)- 

"(A)  before  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
the  age  of  70.  the  coverage  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  he  has  attained  the  age  of  70.  or 

"(B)  in  or  after  the  month  in  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  70.  the  coverage  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  he  .so  enrolls:  or 

"(2)  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1837(i)(3)— 

""(A)  in  the  first  month  of  the  special  en- 
rollment period,  the  coverage  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  such  month,  or 

"'(B)  in  a  month  after  the  first  month  of 
the  special  enrollment  period,  the  coverage 
period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he  so 
enrolls.'". 

(d)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  months  beginning 
with  January  1983  for  premiums  for  months 
beginning  with  July  1984. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  enrollments  in 
months  beginning  with  July  1984.  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  would 
have  had  a  special  enrollment  period  under 
section  1837(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  would  have  begun  before  July  1.  1984. 
such  period  shall  be  deemed  to  begin  on 
July  1.  1984. 

SEC.  BIS.  OTIIKK  TKdIMIAI,  (  OKKKtTIONS  IN 
MKDK  ARI-;-KKI..\TKI>  PROVISIONS  "K 
THE  SO<  lAI.  SEllRITY  A(T  AM)  KK 
l.ATEl)  A(TS 

(a)(1)  Section  1122ib)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(or  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963) ". 

(2)  Section  1122(i)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "57031  b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "5703". 

(3)  Section  1128A(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization"*. 

(4)  Section  1129(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Sate  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "State". 


(5)  The  heading  of  title  XI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS  REVIEW  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    PEER  REVIEW  ". 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  sections 
1814(a)  of  such  Act  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "contractural  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "contractual". 

(2)  Sections  1817(c)  and  1841(c)  of  such 
Act    are    each    amended    by    striking    out 

"under  the  Second   Liberty   Bond  Act.  as 
amended"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code  ". 

(3)  Section  1818(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(4)  Section  1818(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "if  midway  be- 
tween multiples  of  $1"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'.  if  a  multiple  of  50  cents  but  not  a 
multiple  of  $1.". 

(5)  Section  1833(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  two  additional  ems  so  as  to  align 
their  left  margins  with  the  left  margin  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  by  appropriately  fur- 
ther indenting  the  clauses  and  subclauses  of 
such  subparagraphs. 

(6)  Section  1832(a)(2)(P)(ii)(II)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Organiza- 
tion" and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "organi- 
zation". 

(7)  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(8)  Section  1835(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""and"'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraphs  (Bi  and  (C).  and 

(B)  by  indenting  subparagraph  iD)  two 
additional  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left  margin 
with  the  left  margin  of  subparagraph  (C), 

(9)  Section  1835(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)""  in  paragraph  (2) 
after  "written  assurances  that". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(B) "  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ii) '". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "return  for"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"return  of",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(1)  such  hospital"  and 
"(2)  the  Secretary"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""<A)  such  hospital""  and  "(B)  the 
Secretary",  respectively. 

(10)  Section  1837(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".section 
226(a)i2)(B)""  and  "section  1839(e)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  226(b)"'  and 
"section  1839(d)"".  respectively. 

(11)  Sections  1840(d)(1).  1840(d)(2).  and 
1841(h)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Civil  Service  Commission  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management""  each 
place  it  appears. 

(12)  Section  1841(h)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "it"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director". 

(13)  Section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)(II)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
following  "title"". 

(14)  The  seventh  sentence  of  section 
1842(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(i)""  and  "(ii)""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(I) "  and  "(II)"",  respectively, 

(15)  Section  1842(h)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "lowest  charged'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "lowest  charge"'. 

(16)  Section  1843(d)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■■1937""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1974"'. 


(17)  Section  1844(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "";  plus". 

(18)  Sections  1864(c)  and  1875(b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "the" 
after  "Joint  Commission  on'". 

(19)  Section  1861(j)'2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "provision  of"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provision  for". 

(20)  Section  1861(j)(13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  nursing  home '" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  institu- 
tion"". 

(21)  Section  1861(u)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or"  before  "home  health 
agency". 

(22)  Section  1861(v)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  clause  (B)  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  subparagraph  (B)  with  the 
first  line  of  such  subparagraph  indented  2 
ems: 

(B)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D) 
flush  with  the  left  margin  (but  with  appro- 
priate indentation  in  the  case  of  the  clauses 
and  subclauses  of  subparagraph  (O);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "section 
1832(a)(2)(B)(i) "  in  subparagraph  (D). 

(23)  Section  1861(v)(l)(C)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  dash  after  "but  only 
if", 

(24)  Section  1861(v)(l)(E)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "uses"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "use", 

(25)  Section  1861(v)(  1)(I)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  Secretary, 
or  upon  request  to  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al" in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary,  or  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Comptroller  General"'. 

(26)  Section  1861(v)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "semiprivate"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "semi-private". 

(27)  Section  1861(z)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  ( 1 )" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)". 

(28)  Section  1861(aa)(2)(I)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ultilization"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "utilization". 

(•29)  Section  1861(cc)(l)(F)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "self  administered'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "self-adminis- 
tered"". 

(30)  Section  1861(cc)(2)(F)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "standard  estab- 
lishment"    and    in.serting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Standards  established", 

(31)  Section  1862(a)(12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  comma 
after  "dental  procedure". 

(32)  Section  1862(b)(3)(A)(iii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  in.scrting  "before  the  month  " 
after  "ending  with  the  month". 

(33)  Section  1863  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""(j)(ll)""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""(j)(15)'". 

(34)  Section  1866(a)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  comma, 

(35)  Section  1866(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  moving  the  alignment  of  paragraph 
(3)  two  ems  to  the  left  so  as  to  align  its  left 
margin  with  the  left  margin  of  paragraph 
(4), 

(36)  Section  1869(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  or  section  1818. 
or  section  1819  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  section  1818  ". 

(37)  Section  1872  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  '"206"". 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(f).". 

(38)  Section  1876(b)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   by  striking   out  "paragraph   (I)" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A)". 

(39)  Section  1876(c)(4)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "promptly  as  ap- 
propriate'"   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"with  reasonable  promptness"". 

(40)  Section  1878(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "inadmissable"  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  "inadmissible"'. 

(41)  Section  1878(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "".  (e).  and  (f)'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  (e)". 

(42)  Section  1881  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "end-stage"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "end  stage"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(43)  Section  1886(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "disportionate " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "disproportion- 
ate"'. 

(44)  Section  1886(b)(3)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "of"  after  "in  the 
case". 

(45)  Section  1886(d)(3)(D)(i)(I)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(C),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•(C))"'. 

(c)(1)(A)  Section  903(a)(4)  of  Public  Law 
96  499  is  amended  by  striking  out  "new" 
paragraph"". 

(B)  Section  937(c)  of  Public  Law  96-499  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  on '"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "on  or". 

(2)  Section  2353(h)(1)  of  Public  Law  97-35 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"XIX". 

(3)(A)  Section  114(c)(2)(C)(ii)  of  Public 
Law  97-248  is  amended  by  in.serting  "and 
enrolled  under  part  B"  after  "part  A  ". 

(B)  Section  114(c)(3)(E)  of  Public  Law  97- 
248  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  1833(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or",  and 

(ii)  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  "",  or  reimbursement  on  a  rea- 
sonable cost  basis  under  section 
1833(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act". 

(C)  Section  149  of  Public  Law  97-248  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part"  and  in.seri- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "subtitle", 

(d)  Section  162(i)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""213(e)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"213(d)", 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  but  none  of  such  amendments 
shall  be  construed  as  changing  or  affecting 
any  right,  liability,  status,  or  interpretation 
which  existed  (under  the  provisions  of  law 
involved)  before  that  dale. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph.s 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  if  they  had  been  originally  includ- 
ed in  Public  Laws  96-499,  97-35.  and  97  248. 
respectively. 

TITI.K  VII— TAX-K.\KMI'T  BOM)  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  7(11.  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OK  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Limitation  Act  of 
1984". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents,— 

TITLE  VII-TAX-EXEMPT  BOND 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701,  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

Subtitle  A— Mortgage  Subsidy  Bonds 
Sec,  711.  Extension    of    mortgage    subsidy 

bond  authority. 
Sec,  712.  Mortgage  credit  certificates. 
Subtitle  B— Private  Activity  Bonds 

Sec.  721.  Limitation   on   aggregate   amount 
of  private  activity  bonds. 


Sec,  722.  Tax  exemption  denied  for  obliga- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  guar- 
anteed by  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 

Sec.  723.  Aggregate  limit  per  taxpayer  for 
small  issue  exception. 

Sec.  724.  Limitations  on  acquisitions  of 
land,  existing  facilities,  etc. 

Sec,  725.  Miscellaneous  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  provisions. 

Sec.  726.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  C— Obligations  of  Certain 
Educational  Organizations 
Sec.  731.  Tax-exempt  status  of  obligations 
of  certain  educational  organi- 
zations. 

Subtitle  A — MortKa»te  Subsidj  Rnnd.s 

SEC.    711.     EXTENSION     OK     M0RT(.A<;E     SCBSIDY 
HONI)  AlTHORIT> 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  103A(c)(l)  (defining  qualified  mort- 
gage bond)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1983""  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1988". 

(b)  Reporting  Requirements  for  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bonds.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (j)  of  section 
103A  (relating  to  other  requirements)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  IwFORMATION  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENT,- 

"(A)  In  general.— An  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  sub.section  only  if  the 
issuer  submits  to  the  Secretary,  not  later 
than  the  15th  day  of  the  2nd  calendar 
month  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  the  issue  is  issued,  a  statement 
concerning  the  issue  which  contains— 

"(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  Lssuer. 

"(ii)  the  date  of  the  issue,  the  amount  of 
the  lendable  proceeds  of  the  issue,  and  the 
stated  interest  rate.  t&rm.  and  face  amount 
of  each  obligation  which  is  part  of  the  issue, 

"(iii)  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  in  order  to  determine  whether 
such  issue  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and 

"(iv)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(B)  Extension  of  time.— The  Secretary 
may  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
filing  of  any  statement  under  subparagraph 
(A)  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure to  file  such  statement  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion." 

(2)  Requirement  to  apply  to  veterans' 
BONDS.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  .section 
103A(c)(3)  (defining  qualified  veterans' 
mortgage  bond)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"subsection  (j)(l)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (j)"', 

(c)  Treatment  of  Qualified  Veterans' 
Bonds.— 

(J)  Termination  of  treatment— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  103A(c)  (defining  quali- 
fied veterans"  mortgage  bond)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'No  obligation  issued  after 
December  31.  1988.  may  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond." 

(2)  State  ceiling  reduced  by  amount  of 
VETERANS'  BONDS.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
103A(g)  (defining  State  ceiling)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  STATE  CATLING.— For  purposcs  of  this 
section— 

"(A)  In  general,— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  State  ceiling  applica- 
ble to  any  State  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  the  greater  of— 
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'■(i)  9  percent  of  the  average  annual  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  mortgages  execut- 
ed during  the  immediately  preceding  3  cal- 
endar years  for  single-family,  owner-occu- 
pied residences  located  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  State,  or 

"(ii)  $200,000,000. 

"(B)  Reduction  for  amount  of  qualified 

VETERANS'     MORTGAGE     BONDS     ISSUED     DURING 

PRECEDING  CALENDAR  YEAR —The  State  Ceiling 
applicable  to  any  State  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bonds  issued  in  the  State  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year." 

(d)  Treatment  or  Limited  Equity  Coop- 
eratives.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  103A(1)  (relating 
to  other  definitions  and  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(U)  Treatment  of  limited  equity  coop- 
erative HOUSING  corporations.— 

"(A)  Treatment  as  residential  rental 
property.— Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  for  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  103<b).  any  limited  equity  coopera- 
tive housing  shall  be  treated  as  residential 
rental  property  and  not  as  owner-occupied 
housing. 

"(B)  Subject  to  mortgage  subsidy  bond 

CEILING.— 

■■<i)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  issue  a 
sigrnificant  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  to  finance  limited  equity  co- 
operative housing— 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  of  section  103  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  as  a  part  of 
such  issue  unless  such  issue  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
and 

"(II)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  any  obligation  issued  as  a  part  of 
such  issue  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
mortgage  bond. 

"(ii)  Exception  where  financing  subject 
to  section  103  CAP.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  which  was  taken 
Into  account  under  section  103(n). 

"(C)  Limited  equity  cooperative  hous- 
ing.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  limited  equity  cooperative  housing' 
means  any  dwelling  unit  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  occupy  by  reason  of  his  owner- 
ship of  stock  in  a  qualified  cooperative 
housing  corporation. 

"(D)  Qualified  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  qualified  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration' means  any  cooperative  housing 
corporation  las  defined  by  section  216(b)(1)) 
if- 

"(i)  the  consideration  paid  for  stock  held 
by  any  stockholder  entitled  to  occupy  any 
house  or  apartment  in  a  building  owned  or 
leased  by  the  corporation  may  not  exceed 
the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  consideration  paid  for  such  stock 
by  the  first  such  stockholder,  as  adjusted  by 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(II)  payments  made  by  any  stockholder 
for  improvements  to  such  house  or  apart- 
ment. 

"(Ill)  payments  attributable  to  any  stock- 
holder to  amortize  the  principal  of  the  cor- 
poration's indebtedness  arising  from  the  ac- 
quisition or  development  of  real  property, 
including  improvements,  thereto,  and 

"(IV)  contributions  attributable  to  any 
stockholder  to  a  corporate  reserve  account 
to  the  extent  that  such  account  is  restricted 
to  the  development  or  acquisition  of  real 
property,  including  improvements,  thereto; 


"(ii)  the  value  of  the  corporation's  assets, 
to  the  extent  such  value  exceeds  the  com- 
bined transfer  values  of  the  outstanding 
corporate  stock  (reduced  by  any  corporate 
liabilities),  shall  be  used  only  for  public  ben- 
efit or  charitable  purposes,  or  directly  to 
benefit  the  corporation  itself,  and  shall  not 
be  used  directly  to  benefit  any  stockholder; 
and 

"(iii)  such  corporation  makes  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(E)  Effect  of  election.— If  a  cooperative 
housing  corporation  makes  an  election 
under  this  paragraph,  section  216  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  corporation  (or 
any  successor  thereof). 

"(F)  Corporation   must  continue  to  be 

LIMITED       EQUITY       COOPERATIVE.— SubseCtlOn 

(b)(4)(A)  of  section  103  shall  not  apply  to 
any  obligation  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  a 
significant  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  to  finance  limited  equity  co- 
operative housing  unless  the  cooperative 
housing  corporation  continues  to  be  a  quali- 
fied cooperative  housing  corporation  at  all 
times  during  the  qualified  project  period 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
103(b)(12)(B)). 

"(G)  Election  irrevocable.— Any  election 
under  this  paragraph,  once  made,  shall  be 
irrevocable." 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  issued  after  December  31.  1983. 

(2)  Transitional  rule  where  state  for- 
mula FOR  allocating  STATE  CEILING  EX- 
PIRES.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  a  State  law  which  pro- 
vided a  formula  for  allocating  the  State  ceil- 
ing under  section  103A(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  calendar  year 
1983  expires  as  of  the  close  of  calendar  year 
1983,  for  purposes  of  section  103A(g)  of  such 
Code,  such  State  law  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
maining in  effect  after  1983.  In  any  case  to 
which  the  preceding  sentence  applies,  where 
the  State's  expiring  allocation  formula  re- 
quires action  by  a  State  official  to  allocate 
the  State  ceiling  among  issuers,  actions  of 
such  State  official  in  allocating  such  ceiling 
shall  be  effective. 

(B)  Termination.— Subparagraph  (Ai 
shall  not  apply  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  State  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  the  State  ceiling. 

(3)  Qualified  veterans'   mortgage  bonds 

authorized     before     OCTOBER      18.      1983,     NOT 

TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.— For  purposcs  of  Sec- 
tion 103A(g)(4)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  section), 
any  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  if— 

(A)  The  issuance  of  such  bond  was  author- 
ized by  a  State  referendum  before  October 
18,  1983,  or 

(B)  the  i-ssuance  of  such  bond  is  author- 
ized pursuant  to  a  State  referendum  before 
December  1.  1983.  where  such  referendum 
was  authorized  by  action  of  the  State  legis- 
lature before  October  18.  1983. 

SE(  Tii  m(>rt(;a(;k  t  KKrur  <  krtikkates. 

(a)  In  General —Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its against  lax)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  25  as  section  26  and  by  inserting 
after  section  24  the  following  new  section; 

"SEt".    ih.    INTERKST    ON    CKKTAl.N    HO.ME    M(IRT- 

(;a(;ks. 
"(a)  Allowance  op  Credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 


posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  certificate  credit  rate,  and 

"(2)  the  interest  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  on  the  re- 
maining principal  of  the  certified  indebted- 
ness amount. 

"(b)  Certificate  Credit  Rate;  Certified 
Indebtedness  Amount.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  Certificate  credit  rate.— The  term 
"certificate  credit  rate'  means  the  rate  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  this  section  which  is 
specified  in  the  mortgage  credit  certificate. 

•■(2)  Certified  indebtedness  amount.— 
The  term  certified  indebtedness  amount' 
means  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which 
is— 

"(A)  incurred  by  the  taxpayer— 

"■(i)  to  acquire  the  principal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer. 

"(ii)  as  a  qualified  home  improvement 
loan  (as  defined  in  section  103A(1)(6))  with 
respect  to  such  residence,  or 

"(iii)  as  a  qualified  rehabilitation  loan  (as 
defined  in  section  103A(1)(7))  with  respect 
to  such  residence,  and 

"(B)  specified  in  the  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificate. 

"(c")  Mortgage  Credit  Certificate;  Quali- 
fied Mortgage  Credit  Certificate  Pro- 
gram.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Mortgage  credit  certificate.— The 
term  "mortgage  credit  certificate'  means  any 
certificate  which— 

"■(A)  is  issued  under  a  qualified  mortgage 
credit  certificate  program  by  the  Stale  or 
political  subdivision  having  the  authority  to 
issue  a  qualified  mortgage  bond  to  provide 
financing  on  the  principal  residence  of  the 
taxpayer, 

"(B)  is  issued  to  the  taxpayer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition,  qualified  rehabili- 
tation, or  qualified  home  improvement  of 
the  taxpayer's  principal  residence. 

"(C)  specifies— 
"(i)  the  certificate  credit  rate,  and 

"(ii)  the  certified  indebtedness  amount, 
and 

"(D)  is  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  Qualified  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cate PROGRAM.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified 
mortgage  credit  certificate  program'  means 
any  program— 

"(i)  which  is  established  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  for  any  calendar 
year  for  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue 
qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

"(ii)  under  which  the  issuing  authority 
elects  (in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)  not  to  issue  an 
amount  of  qualified  mortgage  bonds  which 
it  may  otherwise  issue  during  such  calendar 
year  under  section  103A. 

"(iii)  under  which  the  indebtedness  certi- 
fied by  mortgage  credit  certificates  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  following  subsec- 
tions of  section  103A  (as  modified  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph): 

"(I)  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  residence 
requirements). 

"(ID  subsection  (e)  (relating  to  3-year  re- 
quirement). 

"(Ill)  subsection  (f)  (relating  to  purchase 
price  requirement), 

""(IV)  subsection  (h)  (relating  to  portion  of 
loans  required  to  be  placed  in  targeted 
areas),  and 

"(V)  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(j)  (relating  to  other  requirements). 

"(iv)  under  which  no  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificate may  be  issued  with  respect  to  any 


residence  any  of  the  financing  of  which  is 
provided  from  the  proceeds  of  a  qualified 
mortgage  bond, 

"(v)  which  is  not  limited  to  indebtedness 
incurred  from  particular  lenders,  and 

"(vi)  if  the  issuing  authority  allocates  a 
block  of  mortgage  credit  certificates  for  use 
in  connection  with  a  particular  develop- 
ment, which  requires  the  developer  to  fur- 
nish to  the  issuing  authority  and  the  home- 
buyer  a  certificate  that  the  price  for  the  res- 
idence is  no  higher  than  it  would  be  without 
the  use  of  a  mortgage  credit  certificate. 

"(B)  Modifications  of  secttion  io3A.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  applying  section  103A  for  purposes 
of  subclauses  (II)  and  (IV)  of  subparagraph 
(A)(iii)— 

"(i)  each  qualified  mortgage  certificate 
credit  program  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate issue, 

"(ii)  the  product  determined  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  certified  indebtedness  amount  of 
each  mortgage  credit  certificate  issued 
under  such  program,  by 

"(II)  the  certificate  credit  rate  specified  in 
such  certificate. 

shall  be  treated  as  proceeds  of  such  issue 
and  the  sum  of  such  products  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  total  proceeds  of  such  issue,  and 

"(iii)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103A(e) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "100  per- 
cent' for  "90  percent  or  more'. 
Clause  (iii)  shall  not  apply  if  the  issuing  au- 
thority submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  for 
administering  the  90-percent  requirement  of 
section  103A(e)(l)  and  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  such  requirement  will  be  met 
under  such  plan. 

•(d)  Determination  of  Certificate 
Credit  Rate.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  certificate  credit 
rale  specified  in  any  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cate shall  not  be  less  than  10  percent  or 
more  than  50  percent. 

"'(2)  Aggregate  limit  on  certificate 
credit  rates.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  each 
qualified  mortgage  credit  certificate  pro- 
gram, the  sum  of  the  products  determined 
by  multiplying— 

"(i)  the  certified  indebtedness  amount  of 
each  mortgage  credit  certificate  issued 
under  such  program,  by 

"(ii)   the   certificate   credit   rate   with   re- 
spect to  such  certificate, 
shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the  nonissued 
bond  amount. 

"(B)  Nonissued  bond  amount.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  nonis- 
sued bond  amount"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  mortgage  credit  certificate 
program,  the  amount  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  which  the  issuing  authority  is  other- 
wise authorized  to  issue  and  elects  not  to 
issue  under  subsection  (c)(2)(A)(ii). 

"(C)      Aggregate      of      nonissued      bond 

AMOUNTS  CANNOT  EXCEED  9  PERCENT  OF  MORT- 
GAGES EXECUTED.— The  aggregate  nonissued 
bond  amount  for  any  calendar  year  of  all  is- 
suing authorities  in  any  State  shall  not 
exceed  the  limit  determined  under  section 
I03A(g)(4)(A)(i)  for  such  State  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(e)  Special  Rules  and  Definitions.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Carryforward  of  unused  credit.— In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer,  if  the  credit  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  limitation  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 26(a)  for  such  year  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  this  section)  such  excess  shall 


be  carried  to  the  succeeding  taxable  year 
and  added  to  the  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"  (2)  Indebtedness  not  treated  as  certi- 
fied where  certain  requirements  not  in 
fact  met.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  indebtedness  if  all  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)(1).  (e).  (f),  and  (j)  of  section 
103A  were  not  in  fact  met  with  respect  to 
such  indebtedness. 

"(3)  Period  for  which  certificate  in 
effect.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  a  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cate shall  be  treated  as  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  interest  attributable  to  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  date  such  certificate 
is  issued,  and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  earlier  of  the  date  on 
which— 

"(I)  the  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  issu- 
ing authority,  or 

"(11)  the  residence  to  which  such  certifi- 
cate relates  ceases  to  be  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  individual  to  whom  the  certifi- 
cate relates. 

"(B)  Certificate  invalid  unless  indebted- 
ness incurred  within  certain  period.— a 
certificate  shall  not  apply  to  any  indebted- 
ness which  is  incurred  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  issuing  authority  made  the 
applicable  election  under  subsection 
(c)(2)(A)(ii). 

"(C)  Notice  to  secretary  when  certifi- 
cate revoked.— Any  issuing  authority  which 
revokes  any  mortgage  credit  certificate  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  revocation  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(4)  Special  rules  where  mortgage  is  as- 
sumed.—In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  mortgage  credit  certificate 
was  issued  and  which  is  assumed  by  a  tax- 
payer- 

"(A)  the  credit  certificate  rale  under  such 
certificate  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  this  .section  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
25  percent,  and 

"(B)  such  certificate  shall  be  treated  as 
i.ssued  to  such  taxpayer. 

"(5)  Certain  refinancing  permitted.— In 
apply. r.g  subsection  (c)(2)(A)(iii).  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103A(j)(l)  shall  be 
treated  as  met  if  a  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cate is  issued  with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
which  is  used  to  replace  an  existing  mort- 
gage for  which  such  a  certificate  has  al- 
ready been  i-ssued  if.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  such  replacement 
mortgage  does  not  extend  the  term,  alter 
the  amortization  schedule,  or  increase  the 
principal  amount,  of  the  original  mortgage. 

"(6)  Public  notice  that  certificates  will 
BE  issued.— At  least  90  days  before  any 
mortgage  credit  certificate  is  to  be  issued 
after  a  qualified  mortgage  credit  certificate 
program,  the  issuing  authority  shall  provide 
reasonable  public  notice  of— 

"(A)  the  eligibility  requirements  for  such 
certificate, 

"(B)  the  methods  by  which  such  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  issued,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(7)  Interest  paid  or  accrued  to  related 
PERSONS.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  a  person  who  is  a  related  person  to 
the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103(b)(6)(C)(i)). 

"(8)  Principal  residence.— The  term  "prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  1034. 


"(9)  Qualified  rehabilitation  and  home 
improvement.— 

"(A)  Qualified  rehabilitation.— The 
term  'qualified  rehabilitation'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section 
103A(1)(7)(B). 

"(B)  Qualified  home  improvement.— The 
term  "qualified  home  improvement"  means 
an  alteration,  repair,  or  improvement  de- 
scribed in  section  103A(1)(6). 

"(10)  Qualified  mortgage  bond. — The 
term  "qualified  mortgage  bond'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
103A(c)(l). 

"(f)  Reduction  in  Aggregate  Amount  op 
Qualified  Mortgage  Bcds  Which  May  Be 
Issued  Where  Certain  Requirements  Not 
Met.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  calendar  year 
any  mortgage  credit  certificate  program 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of— 

"(A)  clause  (iii),  (iv),  (v).  or  (vi)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)(A),  or 

"(B)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d), 
the  applicable  State  ceiling  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  103A(g)  for  the  State  in 
which  such  program  operates  shall  be  re- 
duced by  twice  the  correction  amount  with 
respect  to  such  failure.  Such  reduction  shall 
be  applied  to  such  State  ceiling  for  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  the  correc- 
tion amount  with  respect  to  such  failure. 

"(2)  Correction  amount.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  correction  amount' 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  failure  to  meet  a  re- 
quirement referred  to  in— 

"(i)  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness involved,  or 

"(ii)  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  credit  amount  divided  by  0.15. 

"(B)  Excess  credit  amount.— 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii).  the  term  "excess  credit 
amount'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  the  credit  amount  for  any  mortgage 
credit  certificate  program,  over 

"(ID  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
the  credit  amount  for  such  program  had 
such  program  met  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

"(ii)  Credit  amount.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i).  the  term  "credit  amount'  means 
the  sum  of  the  products  determined  under 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (d)(2)iA). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  states  having  con- 
stitutional home  rule  cities.— In  the  case 
of  a  State  having  one  or  more  constitutional 
home  rule  cities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103A(g)(5)(C)).  the  reduction  in  the 
State  ceiling  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  constitutional 
home  rule  city,  or  to  the  portion  of  the 
State  not  within  such  city,  whichever 
cau.sed  the  reduction. 

"(g)  Reporting  Requirements.— Each 
person  who  makes  a  loan  which  is  a  certi- 
fied indebtedness  amount  under  any  mort- 
gage credit  certificate  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Secretary  containing— 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
account  number  of  the  individual  to  which 
the  certificate  was  issued. 

"(2)  the  certificate's  issuer,  date  of  issue, 
certified  indebtedness  amount,  and  certifi- 
cate credit  rate,  and 

"(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  by  regulations. 
Such  report  shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulations. 
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"(h)  Termination.— No  election  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (cK2)(A)(ii)  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1988." 

(b)  Application  With  Section  103A.— 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  103A  (relating  to 
limitation  on  aggregate  amount  of  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  Issued  during  any  calendar 
year)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Reduction  for  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificates.—The  applicable  limit  of  any  issu- 
ing authority  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

■<A)  the  amount  of  qualified  mortgage 
bonds  which  such  authority  elects  not  to 
issue  under  section  25(c)(2)(A)(ii)  during 
such  year,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  reduction  in  such 
ceiling  under  section  25(f)  applicable  to 
such  authority  for  such  year." 

(c)  Disallowance  of  Portion  of  Deduc- 
tion FOR  Interest  Where  Credit  Taken.— 
Section  163  (relating  to  deduction  for  inter- 
est) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(g)  as  subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (f)  the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  REDU(moN  OF  Deduction  Where  Sec- 
tion 25  Credit  Taken.— The  amount  of  the 
deduction  under  this  section  for  interest 
paid  or  accrued  during  any  taxable  year  on 
indebtedness  with  respect  to  which  a  mort- 
gage credit  certificate  has  been  issued  under 
section  25  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  such 
interest  under  section  25  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  26)." 

(d)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  File  Re- 
ports.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section; 

-SEC.  670«.  FAILl  KE  Tfl  KII.K  REPORTS  (JN  LOANS 

rovEREn    BY    mort(;a»;e    credit 

(ERTIFK  ATES 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  required  by 
section  25(g)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary who  fails  to  file  the  report  with  respect 
to  any  mortgage  credit  certificate  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $200  for  such 
failure  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect. 

"(b)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To 
Apply.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  income, 
estate,  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  B  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  6706.  Failure  to  file  reports  on  loans 
covered  by  mortgage  credit  cer- 
tificates." 

(e)  Allocation  to  Issuers  Other  Than 
State  Housing  Financing  Agencies  Deter- 
mined ON  Basis  of  Population  Where  No 
Overriding  State  Statute.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  103A(g)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "for  such  year 
as—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(i)  the  population  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  issuing  authority,  bears  to 
"(ii)  the  population  for  the  entire  State. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
determination  of  population  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  section  103(n)(9)." 

(f )  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  28(d)(2),  29(b)(5).  30(g)(1)(A), 
38(c)(2).  and  901(a),  as  amended  by  this  Act, 


are  each  amended  by  striking  out  section 
25(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
26(b)". 

(2)  Section  23(b)(5).  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
25(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
26(a)'  and  by  striking  out  "(other  than  this 
section)"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(other  than  this  section  and  section  25)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  55(c)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "25"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "26".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  23,  30.  or  38" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  23.  25, 
30,  or  38". 

(4)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  168(i)(IKD),  as 
added  by  section  208(a)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  and 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  25(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  26(b)(2) '. 

(5)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  168(i)<l)(D).  as 
added  by  section  209(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  and 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  25(b)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  26(b)(2)". 

(g)  Conforming  Amendment— The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  .section  25  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  25.  Interest   on   certain    home   mort- 
gages. 

"Sec.  26.  Limitation  based  on  tax  liability: 
definition  of  tax  liability." 

(h)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
paid  or  accrued  after  December  31,  1983,  on 
indebtedness  incurred  after  December  31, 
1983. 

(2)  Elections.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  elections  under 
section  25(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  section) 
for  calendar  years  after  1983. 

(3)  Subsection  'e'.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31,  1984. 

(4)  Transitional     rule     relating     to 

AMOUNT      OF      certificates      WHICH      MAY      BE 

issued.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  aggregate  amount 
of  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  issued  by  any  au- 
thority during  1983  was  less  than  the  appli- 
cable limit  of  such  authority  under  section 
103A(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  such  calendar  year,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  25(d)(2)  of  such  Code,  the 
nonissued  bond  amount  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  mortgage  credit  certificate  pro- 
gram (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  for  calendar  year  1984.  1985. 
1986,  1987,  or  1988  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
excess  of  the  applicable  limit  of  such  au- 
thority for  such  calendar  year  over  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
or  (C). 

(B)  1984— For  calendar  year  1984,  the 
sum  of— 

(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  mortgage  sub- 
sidy bonds  issued  by  the  issuing  authority 
during  1983,  plus 

(ii)  25  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  applica- 
ble limit  of  such  authority  for  1984  over  the 
amount  determined  under  clause  (i). 

(C)  1985.  1986.  1987,  1988.-For  calendar 
year  1985.  1986.  1987.  or  1988,  the  sum  of— 


(i)  the  amount  determined  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  under  this  subparagraph 
or  subparagraph  (B),  plus 

(ii)  25  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  applica- 
ble limit  of  such  authority  for  the  calendar 
year  over  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  (i). 

Subtitle  B— Private  Activity  Bonds 

SE< .  721.  limitation  ON  a(;<;re(;ate  amoint  of 
private  activity  bonds 

Section  103  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  im)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Limitation  on  Aggregate  Amount  of 
Private  Activity  Bonds  Issued  During 
Any  Calendar  Year.— 

"(I)  In  general.— a  private  activity  bond 
issued  as  part  of  an  i.ssue  shall  be  treated  as 
an  obligation  not  described  in  subsection  (a) 
if  the  aggregate  amount  of  private  activity 
bonds  issued  pursuant  to  such  issue,  when 
added  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  private 
activity  bonds  previously  issued  by  the  issu- 
ing authority  during  the  calendar  year,  ex- 
ceeds such  authority's  private  activity  bond 
limit  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Private  activity  bond  limit  for 
STATE  agencies.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

■(A)  In  general.— The  private  activity 
bond  limit  for  any  agency  of  the  State  au- 
thorized to  issue  private  activity  bonds  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  50  percent  of  the 
State  ceiling  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Special  rule  where  state  has  more 
THAN  I  agency.— If  more  than  1  agency  of 
the  State  is  authorized  to  issue  private  ac- 
tivity bonds,  all  such  agencies  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  single  agency. 

"(3)  Private  activity'  bond  limit  for 
OTHER  ISSUERS.— For  purposcs  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  private  activity 
bond  Timit  for  any  issuing  authority  (other 
than  a  State  agency)  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  percent  of  the  State  ceiling  for 
such  calendar  year  as— 

"(i)  the  population  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  issuing  authority,  bears  to 

"(ii)  the  population  for  the  entire  State. 

"(B)  Overlapping  jurisdictions.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (AXi),  the  rules 
of  section  103A(g)(3)(B)  shall  apply. 

"(4)  State  ceiling,— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  State  ceiling  appli- 
cable to  any  State  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  $150  multiplied 
by  the  State's  population. 

"(B)     Phasein     of     limitation     where 

AMOUNT  OF    1983    PRIVATE  ACTIVITY   BONDS  EX- 
CEEDS THE  CEILING.— 

■(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  had  an  excess  bond  amount  for  1983, 
the  State  ceiling  for  calendar  year  1984 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  State  ceiling  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  plus  50  per- 
cent of  the  excess  bond  amount  for  1983. 

"(ii)  Excess  bond  amount  for  1 983. -For 
purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  excess  bond 
amount  for  1983  in  any  State  is  the  excess 
(if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  private  activ- 
ity bonds  issued  by  issuing  authorities  in 
such  State  during  the  first  9  months  of  cal- 
endar year  1983  multiplied  by  -Vn,  over 

"(II)  the  State  ceiling  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  calendar  year  1984. 

"(C)   Adjustment   of  ceiling   to   reflect 

TERMINATION  OF  SMALL  ISSUE  EXEMPTION.  — In 


the  case  of  calendar  years  after  1983,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing $100'  for  $150'. 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  states  with  consti- 
tutional HOME  rule  cities.— In  the  case  of 
any  State  with  1  or  more  constitutional 
home  rule  cities  (as  defined  in  section 
103A(g)(5)(C)).  the  rules  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  103A(g)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  State  may  provide  for  different  al- 
location.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  State  may,  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  sub.section.  provide  a  different  formula 
for  allocating  the  State  ceiling  among  the 
governmental  units  in  such  State  having  au- 
thority to  issue  private  activity  bonds. 

"(B)  Interim  authority  for  governor.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Governor  of  any 
State  may  proclaim  a  different  formula  for 
allocating  the  State  ceiling  among  the  gov- 
ernmental units  in  such  State  having  au- 
thority to  issue  private  activity  bonds. 

"(ii)  Termination  of  authority.— The  au- 
thority provided  in  clause  (i)  shall  not  apply 
after  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  legislature  has  met  in 
regular  .session  for  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, or 

"(II)  the  effective  date  of  any  State  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  the 
State  ceiling  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  State  may  not  alter  allocation  to 
constitutional  home  rule  cities.— The 
rules  of  paragraph  (6)(C)  of  section  103A(g) 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  Private  activity  bond.— For  purpo.ses 
of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  term  private 
activity  bond"  means  any  obligation  the  in- 
terest on  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  and  which  is— 

'"(i)  an  industrial  development  bond,  or 

"(ii)  a  student  loan  bond 

"(B)  Exception  for  multifamily  hous- 
ing.—The  term  private  activity  bond'  shall 
not  include  any  obligation  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(4)(A)  nor  any  public  housing 
program  obligation  under  section  11(b)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

"(C)  Exception  for  certain  facilities  de- 
scribed in  section  103  lb'  Ml   iCi  OR  'Di.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  private  activi- 
ty bond'  shall  not  include  any  obligation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(4),  but  only  if  the  property  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  is  owned  by  a 
governmental  unit. 

"(ii)  Exception  not  to  apply  to  certain 
parking  facilities.— This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  de.scribed 
in  subparagraph  (D)  of  section  103(b)(4) 
solely  by  reason  of  the  reference  to  parking 
facilities  contained  therein. 

"(D)  Refunding  issues.— The  term  'pri- 
vate activity  bond'  shall  not  include  any  ob- 
ligation which  is  issued  to  refund  another 
obligation  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  obligation  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  refunded  obligation.  In  the  case  of 
any  student  loan  bond,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  apply  only  if  the  maturity  date 
of  the  refunding  obligation  is  not  later  than 
the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  maturity  date  of  the  obligation  to 
be  refunded,  or 

"(ii)  the  date  15  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  refunded  obligation  was  issued 
(or  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  refundings,  the 


date  on  which  the  original  obligation  was 
issued). 

"(8)  Student  loan  bonds.— For  purposes  of 
this  sub.section.  the  term  student  loan 
bond'  means  an  obligation  which  is  issued  as 
part  of  an  issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  finance  loans  to  individuals  for 
educational  expenses. 

"(9)  Population.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  determinations  of  the  popula- 
tion of  any  State  (or  issuing  authority)  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  census  esti- 
mate of  the  resident  population  of  such 
State  (or  issuing  authority)  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  year. 

"(10)  Elective  carryforward  of  unused 
limitation  for  specified  project.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  an  issuing  authority's  private  activity 
bond  limit  for  any  calendar  year  after  1983, 
exceeds 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  private  ac- 
tivity bonds  i-ssued  during  such  calendar 
year  by  such  authority, 

such  aifthority  may  elect  to  treat  all  (or  any 
portion)  of  such  excess  as  a  carryforward 
for  1  or  more  carryforward  projects. 

"(B)  Election  must  specify  project.— In 
any  election  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  is- 
suing authority  shall  — 

"(i)  specify  the  project  (or  projects)  for 
which  the  carryforward  is  elected,  and 

"(ii)  specify  the  portion  of  the  excess  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  which  is  to  be  a 
carryforward  for  each  such  project. 

"(C)  Use  of  carryforward.- 

"(i)  In  general.— If  any  issuing  authority 
elects  a  carryforward  under  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  any  carryforward 
project,  any  private  activity  bonds  issued  by 
such  authority  with  respect  to  such  project 
during  the  3  calendar  years  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  project  described  in  subsection 
(b)(4)(F),  6  calendar  years)  following  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  carryforward 
arose  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  the  amount  of 
such  bonds  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
carryforward  elected  for  such  project. 

"(ii)  Order  in  which  carryforward 
USED.— Carryforwards  elected  with  respect 
to  any  project  shall  be  used  in  the  order  of 
the  calendar  years  in  which  they  arose. 

"(D)  Election.— Any  election  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  Any  such  election 
(and  any  specification  contained  therein), 
once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(E)  Carryforward  project.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  carryfor- 
ward project'  means— 

"(i)  any  project  described  in  paragraph  (4) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  (b),  and 

"(ii)  the  purpose  of  issuing  student  loan 
bonds. 

"(11)  Treatment  of  qualified  scholar- 
ship FUNDING  bonds.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied scholarship  funding  bond  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (e)),  such  bond  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  as  issued  by 
a  State  or  local  issuing  authority  (whichever 
is  appropriate)." 

sec.  722.  TAX  EXEMPTION  DENIED  WHERE  OBI.KJA- 
TION  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY 
«;i  ARANTEED  BY  KEDERAL  (iOVERN- 
MENT. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  103  (relating  to 
certain  obligations  must  not  be  guaranteed 
or  subsidized  under  a  energy  program)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(h)  Obligation  Must  Not  Be  Guaran- 
teed, Etc.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  obligation  shall  not 
be  treated  as  an  obligation  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  if  such  obligation  is  federally 
guaranteed. 

"(2)  Federally  guaranteed  defined.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  an  obligation  is 
federally  guaranteed  if— 

"(A)  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
with  respect  to  such  obligation  is  guaran- 
teed (in  whole  or  in  part)  by  the  United 
States  (or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof), 

"(B)  such  obligation  is  i.ssued  as  part  of  an 
issue  and  a  significant  oorlion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  issue  are  to  be- 

"(i)  used  in  making  loans  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  with  respect  to  which 
are  to  be  guaranteed  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by 
the  United  States  (or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof),  or 

"(ii)  invested  (directly  or  indirectly)  in 
federally  insured  deposits  or  accounts,  or 

"(C)  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
on  such  obligation  is  otherwise  indirectly 
guaranteed  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by  the 
United  States  (or  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof). 

"(3)  Exceptions.— 

"(A)  Certain  insurance  programs.— An 
obligation  shall  not  be  treated  as  federally 
guaranteed  by  reason  of— 

"(i)  any  guarantee  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  or  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association, 

"(ii)  any  guarantee  of  student  loans  and 
any  guarantee  by  the  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  to  finance  student  loans,  or 

"(iii)  any  guarantee  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  of  obligations  described  in 
subsection  (b)(4)(F). 

"(B)  Debt  service,  etc.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(i)  proceeds  of  the  issue  invested  for  an 
initial  temporary  period  until  such  proceeds 
are  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
issue  was  issued, 

"(ii)  investments  of  a  bona  fide  debt  serv- 
ice fund, 

"(iii)  investments  of  a  reserve  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(4)(B), 

"(iv)  investments  in  obligations  issued  by 
the  United  States  Treasury,  or 

"(v)  other  investments  permitted  under 
regulations. 

"(C)  Exception  for  housing  programs.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to- 

"(l)  an  obligation  described  in  subsection 
(b)(4)(A)  or  a  public  housing  program  obli- 
gation under  section  11(b)  of  the  United 
Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937, 

"(II)  a  qualified  mortgage  bond  (as  de- 
fined in  section  103A(c)(l)),  or 

"(III)  a  qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bond 
(as  defined  in  section  103A(c)(3)). 

"(ii)  Exception  not  to  apply  where  obli- 
gation INVESTED  IN  FEDERALLY  INSURED  DE- 
POSITS OR  ACCOUNTS.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  which  is  federally 
guaranteed  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)(ii). 

"(D)  Loans  to.  or  guarantees  by-,  finan- 
cial INSTITUTIONS.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)(ii).  an  obligation  which  is 
issued  as  part  of  an  issue  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  federally  guaranteed  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  such  issue 
are  used  in  making  loans  to  a  financial  insti- 
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tution  or  there  Is  a  guarantee  by  a  financial 
institution. 

•(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  — 

■■(A)  Treatment  of  certain  entities  with 

AUTHORITY  TO  BORROW  FROM  UNITED  STATES.— 

To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  entity  with 
statutory  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a  private  activity  bond  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (n)(7)).  nothing  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed  as 
treating  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States. 

■•(B)  Federally  insured  deposit  or  ac- 
count.—The  term  federally  insured  deposit 
or  account'  means  any  deposit  or  account  in 
a  financial  institution  to  the  extent  such  de- 
posit or  account  is  insured  under  Federal 
law  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  or  any  similar  feder- 
ally chartered  corporation. 

■■(5)  Certain  obligations  subsidized 
under  energy  program.— 

■■'A)  In  general.— An  obligation  to  which 
thLs  paragraph  applies  shall  be  treated  as  an 
obligation  not  described  in  subsection  (a)  if 
the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest 
with  respect  to  such  obligation  is  to  be  made 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  under  a  program  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  to  encourage  the  production  or 
conservation  of  energy. 

"(B)  Obligations  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
plies.—This  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
obligations  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (bi  does  not  apply  by  reason  of— 

■■(i)  subsection  (b)(4)(H)  (relating  to  quali- 
fied hydroelectric  generating  facilities),  or 

■■(ii)  subsection  (g)  (relating  to  qualified 
steam-generating  or  alcohol-producing  fa- 
cilities)." 

SEt     723.  AGCiRECiATE  LIMIT  PER  TA.XPAYER  KOK 
SMAI.l.  ISSI  E  KX(  KHTION 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  (relating  to 
industrial  development  bonds)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(15)  Aggregate  limit  per  taxpayer  for 
small  issue  exception.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  if  the 
aggregate  authorized  face  amount  of  such 
issue  allocated  to  any  beneficiary  (when  in- 
creased by  the  outstanding  tax-exempt 
IDB's  of  such  beneficiary)  exceeds 
$40,000,000. 

■(B)  Outstanding  tax-exempt  idb's  or 
ANY  person— For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  any  issue,  the 
outstanding  tax-exempt  IDB's  of  any  person 
who  is  a  beneficiary  with  respect  to  such 
issue  is  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  all  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  the  interest  on 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  subsection 
(a)- 

"(i)  which  are  allocated  to  such  benefici- 
ary, and 

"(ii)  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  later  issue  (not  including  as  outstand- 
ing any  obligation  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  proceeds  for  the  later  issue). 

"(C)  Allocation  of  amount  of  issue.— 

"(i)  Amount  allocated  to  developer. 
ETC.— The  amount  of  any  issue  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  any  person  who  is  a  beneficiary  by 
reason  of  owning  the  facilities  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  issue  and  renting  such  facili- 


ties to  other  persons  to  the  extent  (and  only 
to  the  extent)  the  amount  of  such  issue  is 
not  allocated  under  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  Allocation  to  other  beneficiaries.— 
The  amount  of  any  issue  shall  be  allocated 
among  beneficiaries  who  are  not  described 
in  clause  (i)  as  follows: 

"(I)  If  one  of  such  beneficiaries  uses  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  facilities,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  issue  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  beneficiary. 

'•(II)  In  any  case  to  which  subclause  (I) 
does  not  apply,  the  amount  of  such  issue 
shall  be  allocated  equally  among  benefici- 
aries who  use  at  least  25  percent  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  facilities; 
except  that  no  one  such  person  shall  be  al- 
located more  than  50  percent. 

"(D)  Beneficiary.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  beneficiary'  means  any 
person  who  is  a  user  of  the  facilities  being 
financed  by  the  issue. 

"(E)  Treatment  of  related  persons. -For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  all  persons  who 
are  related  (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (6)(C))  to  each  other  shall  be  treated 
as  one  person.' 

SE(    :ji    limitations  on  ACQUSITIONS  OE  LAM), 
EXISTIX;  KA(  II.ITIES.  ET( 

(a)  Limitation  on  Use  for  Land  Acquisi- 
tion.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  Limitation  on  use  for  land  acquisi- 
tion.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
obligation  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if— 

"(i)  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
Lssue  are  to  be  used  (directly  or  indirectly) 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  (or  an  interest 
therein)  to  be  used  for  farming  purposes,  or 

"(ii)  25  percent  or  more  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  issue  are  to  be  used  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) for  the  acquisition  of  land  not  de- 
.scribed  in  clause  (i)  (or  an  interest  therein), 

"(B)  Exception  for  first-time  farmers.— 

"(i)  In  general.— If  the  requirements  of 
clause  (ii)  are  met  with  respect  to  any  land, 
subparagraph  'A)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
land,  and  paragraph  (17)  shall  not  apply  to 
property  located  thereon,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  expenditures  (financed  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  issue)  not  in  excess  of 
$250,000, 

"(ii)  Acquisition  by  first-time  farmers.— 
The  requirements  of  this  clause  are  met 
with  respect  to  any  land  if— 

"(I)  such  land  is  to  be  used  for  farming 
purposes,  and 

"(II)  such  land  is  to  be  acquired  by  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  first-time  farmer,  who  will 
be  the  principal  user  of  such  land,  and  who 
will  materially  and  substantially  participate 
on  the  farm  of  which  such  land  is  a  part  in 
the  operation  of  such  farm. 

"(iii)  First-time  farmer.— For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  first-lime 
farmer"  means  any-  individual  if  such  indi- 
vidual has  not  at  any  time  had  any  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  interest  in  land  which  is 
part  of  a  farm  in  the  operation  of  which 
such  individual  materially  participated.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  any  owner- 
ship or  material  participation  by  an  individ- 
ual's spouse  or  minor  child  shall  be  treated 
as  ownership  and  material  participation  by 
the  individual. 

"(iv)  Farm.— For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  farm'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  6420(c)(2).  " 

(b)  Acquisition  of  Existing  Property 
Not  PERMi"rTED.— Sutjsection  (b)  of  section 
103    (relating    to    industrial    development 


bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Acquisition  of  existing  property 

NOT  permitted.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6). 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
Issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  issue  is  to  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  property  (or  an  inter- 
est therein)  unless  the  first  use  of  such 
property  is  pursuant  to  such  acquisition. 

"(B)  Exception  for  certain  rehabilita- 
tions.—Subparagraphs  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  building  (and  the  equip- 
ment therefor)  if— 

"(1)  the  rehabilitation  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  building  equals  or  exceeds 

"(ii)  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring 
such  building  (and  such  equipment). 

"(C)  Rehabilitation  expenditures.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  rehabilitation 
expenditures'  means  any  amount  properly 
chargeable  to  capital  account  which  is  in- 
curred by  the  person  acquiring  the  building 
(or  any  successor)  for  property  (or  additions 
or  improvements  to  property)  In  connection 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  a  building.  In  the 
case  of  an  integrated  operation  contained  in 
a  building  before  its  acquisition,  such  term 
includes  rehabilitating  existing  equipment 
in  such  building  or  replacing  it  with  sub- 
stantially similar  equipment. 

'"(ii)  Certain  expenditures  not  includ- 
ed.—The  term  "rehabilitation  expenditures' 
does  not  include  any  expenditure  described 
in  section  48(g)(2)(B)  (other  than  clause  (i) 
thereof). 

"(iii)  Period  during  which  expenditures 
must  be  incurred.— The  term  rehabilitation 
expenditures'  shall  not  include  any  amount 
which  is  incurred  after  the  date  2  years 
after  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  the  building  was 
acquired,  or 

"(II)  the  date  on  which  the  obligation  was 
issued." 

(c)  Use  of  Tax-Exempt  Bonds  Prohibited 
FOR  Skyboxes.  Airplanes.  Gambling  Estab- 
lishments. Etc— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
103  (relating  to  industrial  development 
bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  No  portion  of  bonds  may  be  issued 

FOR  skyboxes,  airplanes.  GAMBLING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS, ETC.— Paragraphs  i4),  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  issue  is  to  be  used  to 
provide  any  airplane,  skybox,  or  other  pri- 
vate luxury  box,  any  facility  primarily  used 
for  gambling,  or  any  store  the  principal 
business  of  which  is  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  for  consumption  off  premises." 

SEC.  TO,.  MIS*  EI.I.AVEOI  S  I.SDI  STRIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT BOND  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Certain  Restrictions  Apply  to  Ex- 
emptions Not  Contained  in  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
103(m)  (relating  to  obligations  exempt  other 
than  under  this  title)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  an  obligation  i.ssued 
after  December  31.  1983,  such  obligation 
shall  not  be  treated  as  described  in  this 
paragraph  unless  the  appropriate  require- 
ments of  subsections  (b).  (c),  (h),  (k).  (I),  and 
(n)  of  this  section  and  section  103A  are  met 
with  respect  to  such  obligation.  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  requirements,  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
as  a  State." 


(b)  Expansion  of  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Fi- 
nanced Property  Required  To  Be  Depreci- 
ated ON  Straight-Line  Basis. 

<1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 168(f)(12)  (relating  to  limitations  on 
property  financed  with  tax-exempt  bonds)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(C)  Exception  for  projects  for  residen- 
tial rental  property.— Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  recovery  property 
which  is  placed  in  .service  in  connection  with 
projects  for  residential  rental  property  fi- 
nanced by  the  proceeds  of  obligations  de- 
scribed in  section  103(b)(4)(A).  " 

(2)  Conforming  amendment— Paragraph 
(12)  of  section  168(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  'D)  and  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (E)  as  subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Aggregation  of  Issues  for  Single 
Project.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b) 
(relating  to  exemption  for  small  i.ssues)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"<P)  Aggregation  of  issues  with  respect 
TO  single  PROJEcrr— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  2  or  more  issues  part  or  all  of 
which  are  to  be  used  with  respect  to  a  single 
building,  an  enclosed  shopping  mall,  or  a 
strip  of  offices,  stores,  or  residences  using 
substantial  common  facilities  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  1  issue  (and  any  person  who  is  a  prin- 
cipal user  with  respect  to  any  of  such  i.ssues 
shall  be  treated  as  a  principal  u.ser  with  re- 
spect to  the  aggregated  issue).  " 

(d)  Definition  of  Related  Persons  in  the 
Case  of  Partnerships.— Paragraph  '13)  of 
section  103(b)  (relating  to  exception  where 
bond  held  by  substantial  user)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purpo.ses  of  this  para- 
graph, a  partnership  and  each  of  its  part- 
ners (and  their  spouses  and  minor  chilclren) 
shall  be  treated  as  related  persons."' 

(e)  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Arbitrage 
Rules  Extended  to  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bonds  and  Student  Loan  Bonds.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  (relating  to  ar- 
bitrage bonds)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (7)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Extension  of  mortgage  subsidy  bond 
arbitrage  rules  to  private  activity 
bonds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Under  regulations,  any 
obligation  to  which  this  paragraph  applies 
shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  unless  the 
issue  of  which  such  obligation  is  a  part 
meets  requirements  similar  to  those  of  sec- 
tion 103A(i). 

"(B)  Obligations  to  which  paragraph  aj- 

PLIES.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
obligation  which— 

"(I)  is  an  industrial  development  bond,  or 

"(ID  is  a  student  loan  bond  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (n)(8))  issued  after  December  31, 
1985. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  multifamily  hous- 
ing.—This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
obligation  described  in  subsection  (b)(4)(A) 
nor  to  any  public  housing  program  obliga- 
tion under  section  IKb)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

"(iii)  Exception  for  refunding  of  student 

LOAN  BONDS  issued  BEFORE  JANUARY  1,  1986.— 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obli- 
gation which  is  issued  to  refund  a  student 
loan  bond  issued  before  January  1.  1986,  but 
only  to  the  extent  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (n)(7)(C)  are  met  with  respect  to  the 
refunding. 


'■<C)  Student  loan  incentive  payments 
not  taken  into  account.— For  purposes  of 
applying  section  103A(i)  as  made  applicable 
to  student  loan  bonds  by  subparagraph  (A), 
payments  described  in  paragraph  (5)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account." 

(f)  Residential  Rental  Property  May  Be 
IN  Mixed  Use  Structure— Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  103(b)  (relating  to  certain  exempt 
activities)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "For 
purpo.ses  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  be  residen- 
tial rental  property  merely  because  part  of 
the  building  in  which  such  property  is  locat- 
ed is  used  for  purposes  other  than  residen- 
tial rental  purposes." 

(g)  Increase  in  Amount  of  Capital  Ex- 
penditures Not  Taken  Into  Account 
Where  There  Is  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant.— Subparagraph  (I)  of  section 
103(b)(6)  (relating  to  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  expenditures  where  there  is  urban 
development  action  grant)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""$15,000,000  ".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  unless  the  amount  of  the 
urban  development  action  grant  equals  or 
exceeds  5  percent  of  a  reasonable  estimate 
(made  at  the  time  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  gives  pre- 
liminary approval  of  the  grant)  of  the  total 
capital  expenditures  on  the  facilities  with 
respect  to  which  the  action  grant  has  been 
made." 

(h)  Public  Approval  Requirement  in  the 
Case  of  Public  Airport. --If— 

(1)  the  proceeds  of  any  issue  are  to  be 
used  to  finance  a  facility  or  facilities  located 
on  a  public  airport,  and 

(2)  the  governmental  unit  Lssuing  such  ob- 
ligations is  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
airport, 

such  governmental  unit  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  only  governmental  unit  having  juris- 
diction over  such  airport  for  purpo.ses  of 
subsection  (k)  of  .section  103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  public  ap- 
proval for  industrial  development  bonds). 

(i)  Repeal  of  Advance  Refunding  of 
Qualified  Public  Facilities.— Paragraph 
(7)  of  section  103(b)  (relating  to  advance  re- 
funding of  qualified  public  facilities)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  72B.  EKKEtTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Private  Activity  Bond  Cap.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  section  721  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31.  1983. 

(2)  Certain  projects  preliminarily  ap- 
proved BEFORE  OCTOBER  19.  1983  GIVEN  AP- 
PROVAL.—If— 

(A)  there  was  an  inducement  resolution 
(or  Other  comparable  preliminary  approval) 
for  a  project  before  October  19,  1983.  by  any 
i.ssuing  authority,  and 

(B)  a  substantial  user  of  such  project  noti- 
fies the  issuing  authority  within  30  da.vs 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
that  It  intends  to  claim  its  rights  under  this 
paragraph. 

such  issuing  authority  shall  allocate  its 
share  of  the  limitation  under  section  103(n) 
of  such  Code  for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  obligations  were  to  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  resolution  (or  other  approval) 
first  to  such  project.  If  the  amount  of  obli- 
gations required  by  all  projects  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence 
exceeds  the  issuing  authority's  share  of  the 
limitation    under    section     103(n)    of    such 


Code,  priority  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  provided  first  to  those  projects  for 
which  substantial  expenditures  were  in- 
curred before  October  19.  1983.  If  any  issu- 
ing authority  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph,  the  limitation  under  sec- 
tion 103(n)  of  such  Code  for  the  issuing  au- 
thority for  the  calendar  year  following  such 
failure  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
obligations  with  respect  to  which  such  fail- 
ure occurred. 

(3)  Exception  for  certain  bonds  for  a 
convention  center  and  resource  recovery 
project.— In  the  case  of  any  city,  if— 

(A)  the  city  council  of  such  city  author- 
ized a  feasibility  study  for  a  convention 
center  on  June  10.  1982.  and 

(B)  on  October  4.  1983.  a  municipal  au- 
thority acting  as  the  management  agent  for 
such  city  selected  a  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  that  will  generate 
steam  and  electricity  through  the  combus- 
tion of  municipal  waste. 

the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  issued  during 
1984  to  finance  the  convention  center  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  facility 
de.scribed  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  Property  Financed  With  Tax-Exempt 
Bonds  Required  To  Be  Depreciated  on 
Straight-Line  Basis.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwi.se  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  section  725(b)  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31.  1983.  to 
the  extent  such  property  is  financed  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  obligation  (including  a  re- 
funding obligation)  issued  after  October  18, 
1983. 

(2)  Exceptions.— 

(A)  Construction  or  binding  agree- 
ment.—The  amendments  made  by  section 
725(b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties- 

(i)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  rehabilitation  of  which 
began  before  October  19,  1983.  or 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures  was 
entered  into  before  October  19.  1983. 

(B)  Refunding.— 

(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  in  the  case  of  property  placed  in 
service  after  December  31.  1983.  which  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  proceeds  of  an  obligation 
which  is  i.ssued  solely  to  refund  another  ob- 
ligation which  was  i-ssued  before  October  19. 
1983.  the  amendments  made  by  section 
725(b)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basis  in  such  property 
which  has  not  been  recovered  before  the 
date  such  refunded  obligation  is  issued. 

(ii)  Significant  expenditures.— In  the 
case  of  facilities  the  original  use  of  which 
commences  with  the  taxpayer  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  significant  expenditures  are 
made  before  January  1.  1984.  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  725(b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  facilities  to  the 
extent  such  facilities  are  financed  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  obligation  Lssued  solely  to 
refund  another  obligation  which  was  issued 
before  October  19.  1983. 

(C)  Facilities —In  the  case  of  an  induce- 
ment resolution  or  other  comparable  pre- 
liminary approval  adopted  by  an  issuing  au- 
thority before  October  19,  1983,  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and 
(B)(ii)  with  respect  to  obligations  described 
in  such  resolution,  the  term  "facilities" 
means  the  facilities  described  in  such  resolu- 
tion. 
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(c)  Other  Provisions 
Exempt  Bonds  — 

(1)  In  clneral— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  obligations 
issued  after  December  31.  1983. 

(2)  Obligations  invested  in  federally  in- 
sured DEPOSITS.— Clause  (ii)  of  section 
103(h)(2)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  subtitle)  shall 
apply  to  obligations  issued  after  April  14. 
1983. 

(3)  Exceptions.— 

(A)  Construction  or  binding  agree- 
ment.—The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
title (Other  than  section  721)  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  with  respect  to  facilities— 

(i)  the  o.'igmal  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  rehabilitation  of  which 
began  before  October  19.  1983.  or 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures  was 
entered  into  before  October  19.  1983. 

(B)  Facilities.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  .sub- 
section (b)(2)(A)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

(4)  Repeal  of  advance  refunding  of  quali- 
fied public  facilities.— The  amendment 
made  by  section  725(i)  shall  apply  to  refund- 
ing obligations  issued  after  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Provisions  of  This  Subtitle  Not  To 
Apply  to  Certain  Property.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply 
to  any  property  (and  shall  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations issued  to  finance  such  property)  if 
such  property  is  described  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

( 1 )  Any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(5).  (6).  or  (7)  of  section  32(g)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  216(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982. 

(3)  Any  solid  waste  disposal  facility  de- 
scribed in  section  103(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  if— 

(A)  a  State  public  authority  created  pur- 
suant to  State  legislation  which  took  effect 
on  June  18.  1973.  took  formal  action  before 
October  19.  1983.  to  commit  development 
funds  for  such  facility, 

(B)  such  authority  issues  obligations  for 
any  such  facility  before  January  1.  1987. 
and 

(C)  expenditures  have  been  made  for  the 
development  of  any  such  facility  before  Oc- 
tober 19.  1983. 

(e)  Detert  of  the  facilities. 

(2)  Certain  grants  treated  as  expendi- 
tures—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
amount  of  any  UDAG  grant  preliminarily 
approved  on  May  5.  1981.  or  April  4.  1983. 
shall  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  with  re- 
spect to  the  facility  for  which  such  grant 
was  so  approved. 

Subtitle  ('— ObliKalions  of  Certain  Kduratitinal 
OfKanizalinns 

SEC.  731.  TAX-KXKMIT  STATI  S  OK  IIHI.K^ATIONS  (IK 
CERTAIN  KDl  (  \TI(IN\I,  ()K<iAM/.\- 
TIONS 

(a)  In  General  —For  purposes  of  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  a 
qualified  educational  organization  shall  be 
treated  as  a  State  governmental  unit,  but 
only  with  respect  to  a  trade  or  business  car- 
ried on  by  such  organization  which  is  not  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  (determined  by 
applying  section  513(a)  of  such  Code  to  such 
organization). 

(b)  Qualified  Educational  Organiza- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "qualified  educational  organization" 
means  a  college  or  university  created  on 
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February  22,  1855,  by  specific  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  within  which  such  col- 
lege or  university  is  located. 

(c)  Effective  Date— This  section  shall 
apply  to  obligations  issued  after  December 
31.  1953. 

TITI.K  VIII— .MIS(KI.I..\NKOrs  REVKM  K 
M.VTTKRS 
SEC.  HOI).  TABLE  OK  (< (STENTS. 
Sec.  800.  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  801.  Capital  gain  treatment  for  portion 
of  gain  on  sale  of  condominium 
units  converted  from  existing 
structures. 

Sec.  802.  No  gain  recognized  from  net  gifts 
made  before  March  4,  1981. 

Sec.  803.  Disaster  loss  deduction  where  tax- 
payer ordered  to  demolish  or 
relocate  residence  in  disaster 
area  becau.se  of  disaster. 

Sec.  804.  Application  of  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangement rules  to  pre-ERISA 
money  purchase  plan. 

Sec.  805.  Delay  of  amendments  to  section 
382. 

Sec.  806.  Extension  of  Payment-in-Kind 
Tax  Treatment  Act  of  1983  to 
wheat  for  1984  crop  year. 

Sec.  807.  Taxation  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation not  to  apply  to  com- 
pen.sation  paid  for  weeks  of  un- 
employment ending  before  De- 
cember 1.  1978. 

Sec.  808.  Treatment  of  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  Aith  respect  to 
employment  at  the  antiballistic 
missile  site  near  Nekoma. 
North  Dakota. 

Sec.  809.  Treatment  of  home  won  in  local 
radio  contest  and  specially  de- 
signed for  handicapped  foster 
child. 

Sec.  810.  Tax  treatment  of  regulated  invest- 
ment companies. 

Sec.  811.  Tips  treated  as  wages  for  purposes 
of  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Sec.  812.  Deferral  of  estate  taxes  for  an  in- 
terest in  a  holding  company 
that  in  turn  own  stock  in  a 
closely  held  operating  compa 
ny. 

Sec.  813.  Actuarial  adjustments  under  .sec- 
tion 415  for  commercial  airline 
pilots  made  on  basis  of  age  60. 

Sec.  814.  Cooking  wine  may  be  fortified 
using  distilled  spirits. 

Sec.  815.  Transitional  rule  for  treatment  of 
certain  income  from  S  corpora- 
tions as  investment  income. 

Sec.  816.  Certain  organizations  providing 
child  care  included  within  the 
definition  of  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

SE«.  Hi)i.  (  aimtai.  <;ain  treatment  for  I'ORTION 

(IK  (.AIN  ON  SM.E  OK  (  (INDOMINH  >1 
IMTS  (IINNERTEI)  KROM  KMSTINi; 
STRI  (Tl  RES 

(a)  General  Rule.  Part  IV  of  subchapter 
P  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  capital  gains  and  losses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  I2.i7  (  AI'ITAI.  (iAlN  TREATMENT  KOR  HOR. 
TION  ok  (iAIN  ON  SALE  OK  ( ONIIO- 
MINII  M  I  NITS  (  (INVERTED  KROM  EX- 
ISTINI,  STRI  (Tl  RES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purpo,ses  of  this 
title,  any  gain  recognized  by  the  taxpayer 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  qualified 
condominium  unit  shall  be  treated  as  gain 
from  the  sale  of  property  used  in  the  trade 
or  business  (as  defined  in  section  1231(b))  to 
the  extent  that  the  gain  so  recognized  does 


not  exceed  such  unit's  allocable  capital  gain 
amount. 

■(b)  Qualified  Condominium  Unit.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  con- 
dominium unit'  means  any  condominium 
unit  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  quali- 
fied real  property  into  condominium  units. 

"(2)  Qualified  real  property.— The  term 
'qualified  real  property'  means  any  real 
property— 

(A)  which  consists  of  one  or  more  struc- 
tures (and  the  land  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  structures)  used  in  a  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer  at  all  times  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  on  the  determination  date, 
and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
makes  an  election  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Special  rule  where  property  ac- 
quired by  inheritance  or  devise,  etc.— For 
purpo.ses  of  this  sub.section,  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  holding  any  property  and 
as  using  such  property  in  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness during  any  period  during  which  such 
property  was  held  and  so  used— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  property  acquired  by 
inheritance  or  devi.se.  by  the  decedent,  or 

"(B)  by  any  other  person  if  the  basis  of 
such  property  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer 
is  determined  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by  refer- 
ence to  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  such  other  person. 

"(O  Allocable  Capital  Gain  Amount.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section 

■  (1)  In  general.— The  term  allocable  cap- 
ital gain  amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  condominium  unit,  the  portion  of 
the  imputed  capital  gain  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  the  qualified 
real  property  which  is  allocated  to  such  unit 
untjer  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Imputed  capital  gain.— The  term  im- 
puted capital  gain'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  real  property,  the  amount  of 
the  gain  (if  any)  which— 

"(A)  would  have  resulted  had  such  proper- 
ty been  sold  on  the  determination  date  for 
an  amount  equal  to  its  fair  market  value  on 
such  date,  and 

•(B)  would  have  not  been  treated  as  ordi- 
ni'.r    income  under  .section  1245  or  1250. 

"(3  Allocation  among  units.— The 
amoun"  of  the  imputed  capital  gain  shall  be 
allocatea  among  condominium  units  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  fair  market 
values  on  the  determination  date. 

"(4)  Fair  market  value  determinations.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
fair  market  value  (and  adjusted  basis)  of 
any  qualified  real  property  (and  of  any  con- 
dominium unit)  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  any  improvement  made  in  antici- 
pation of  the  conversion  into  condominium 
units. 

•■(5)  Determination  date.— The  term  de- 
termination date'  means,  wilh  respect  to 
any  qualified  real  property,  the  earliest  of— 
"(A)  the  day  on  which  the  taxpayer  adopt- 
ed a  plan  to  convert  such  property  into  con- 
dominium units. 

"(B)  the  day  on  which  substantial  im- 
provements were  first  made  to  such  proper- 
ly in  anticipation  of  a  conversion  into  con- 
dominium units,  or 

"(C)  the  day  on  which  the  form  of  owner- 
ship of  such  property  is  changed  into  condo- 
minium units. 

If  more  than  2  years  elapses  between  the 
sale  of  the  first  unit  and  the  second  unit, 
the  day  taken  into  account  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  shall  be  the  date  the 
second  sale  is  made. 


"(d)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Election.— An  election  under  sub.sec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  Such  an  election,  once 
made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  carryover  basis 
TRANSACTIONS.  — If  any  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  real  property,  the  same  tax 
treatment  which  would  apply  to  the  taxpay- 
er shall  also  apply  to  any  other  person 
whose  basis  in  such  property  is  determined 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  reference  to  the 
basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(3)    Special    rule    where    substantial 

VALUATION  overstatement.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing  — 

"(i)  the  amount  claimed  for  purposes  o' 
subsection  (c)  as  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  on  the  determination  date,  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  determined  to  be  the  cor- 
rect value  of  such  property  on  such  date  for 
purposes  of  sub.section  (c), 
exceeds  115  percent,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  amount  of  the  imputed  capita! 
gain  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B) 

■(B)  Amount  of  reduction.— The  amount 
of  the  reduction  determined  under  this  sub- 
paragraph is  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(i)  20  percent  of  the  amount  which  (but 
for  this  paragraph)  would  be  the  imputed 
capital  gain. 

"(ii)  for  each  full  percentage  point  by 
which  the  percentage  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  exceeds  115  percent    " 

(bi  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
.sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1257.  Capital  gain  treatment  for  por- 
I  tion  of  gain  on  sale  of  condo- 

'  minium   units   converted   from 

existing  structures.  " 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  property  the  form  of  ownership  of 
which  is  changed  into  condominium  units 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC    H(I2.  NO  (.AIN  RE(  (KiNIZEl)  KROM  NET  (ilHTS 
MADE  BEKORE  MAR(  II  1.  I!*h|. 

(a)  In  General.  — In  the  case  of  any  trans- 
fer of  property  subject  to  gift  tax  made 
before  March  4,  1981,  for  purposes  of  sub- 
title A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  gro.ss  income  of  the  donor  shall  not  in- 
clude any  amount  attributable  to  the 
donee's  payment  of  (or  agreement  to  pay) 
any  gift  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  such 
gift. 

(b)  Gift  Tax  Defined— For  purposes  of 
sub.section  (a),  the  term  'gift  tax  "  means— 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  12  of  such 
Code,  and 

(2)  any  tax  imposed  by  a  Slate  (or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  on  transfers  by  gifts. 

(c)  Statute  of  Limitations— If  refund  or 
credit  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  subsection  (a)  is  prevented  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or  at  any  time 
within  1  year  after  such  dale)  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (including  res 
judicata),  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpay- 
ment (to  the  extent  attributable  to  subsec- 
tion (a))  may  nevertheless  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SE(  .  HO:l.  DISASTER  LOSS  DKDI  (TION  WHERE  TAX- 
CAVER  ORDERED  TO  DEMOLISH  OR 
REl.Ot  ATE  RKSIDEN(  E  IN  DISASTER 
AREA  BECAI  SE  (IK  DISASTER. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  165  (relating 
to  losses)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting 
after  sub.section  (j)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  Treatment  as  Disaster  Loss  Where 
Taxpayer  Ordered  To  Demolish  or  Relo- 
cate Residence  in  Disaster  Area  Because 
of  Disaster.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
whose  residence  is  located  in  an  area  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  to  warrant  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  if- 

•  (1)  not  later  than  the  120lh  day  after  the 
date  of  such  determination,  the  taxpayer  is 
ordered,  by  the  government  of  the  .Slate  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  in  which 
such  residence  is  located,  to  demolish  or  re- 
locate such  residence,  and 

"(2)  the  residence  has  been  rendered 
un.safe  for  use  as  a  residence  by  reason  of 
the  di.saster, 

any  loss  attributable  to  such  disaster  shall 
be  treated  as  a  loss  which  arises  from  a  cas- 
ually and  which  is  described  in  sub.section 
(i)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able  years  ending  after  December  31.  1981. 
with  respect  to  residences  in  areas  deter- 
mined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  such  date,  to  warrant  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

SE(  .  wil.  AI'i'l.K  ATION  OK  (ASH  OR  DKKERRED  AR- 
RAN(.EMENT  RII.es  to  PRE  KRIS  \ 
MONE'l   rl  R(  IIASE  I'l.AN. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraphs  d)  and 
(2)  of  section  401(k)  (relating  to  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements)  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  "(or  a  pre-ERISA  money  purcha.se 
plan)  "  after  "stock  bonus  plan  ". 

(b)  Definition  of  Pre-ERISA  Moniy  Pur- 
chase Plan.— Sub.section  (k)  of  section  401  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eiid  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Pre-ERISA  money  purchase  plan.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
pre-ERISA  money  purcha.se  plan'  means  a 
pension  plan  — 

"(A)  which  is  a  defined  contribution  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  414(i)), 

"(B)  which  was  in  existence  on  June  27. 
1974.  and  which,  on  such  date,  included  a 
salary  reduction  arrangement,  and 

"(C)  under  which  neither  the  employee 
contributions  nor  the  employer  contribu- 
tions may  exceed  the  levels  provided  for  oy 
the  contribution  formula  in  effect  under  the 
plan  on  such  date." 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  .section  401(k)(2)  as  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  hardship  or  the  attain- 
ment of  age  59''-.!."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(or  in  the  case  of  a  profit  sharing 
or  stock  bonus  plan,  hardship  or  the  attain- 
ment of  age  59';)'". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
plan  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transitional  rule— Rules  similar  to 
the  rules  under  .section  135(c)(2)  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1978  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  pre-ERISA  money  purchase  plan  (as  de- 
fine(i  in  section  401(k)(5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning  after   December   31.    1979.   and   on   or 


before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  K()->.  DELAY  OK  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  M2. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  806  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1984"  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  1.  1984  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1984"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 31.  1984". 

SEC.  K(«).  EXTENSION  OK  I'A^  MENT-IN-KIND  TAX 
TRE\TMENT  A(T  OK  ISSS  TO  U'HE.AT 
KOR  ISM  (  ROi-  VEAR. 

(a)  Extension.— 

(1 )  In  general.— Section  5  of  the  Payment- 
in-Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of  1983  (relat- 
ing to  definitions  and  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Extension  to  Wheat  Planted  and 
Harvested  in  1984.— In  the  case  of  wheat  — 

"(1)  any  reference  in  this  Act  to  the  1983 
crop  year  shall  include  a  reference  to  the 
1984  crop  year,  and 

■•(2)  any  reference  to  the  1983  payment-in- 
kind  program  shall  include  a  reference  to 
any  program  for  the  1984  year  for  wheat 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(  1)." 

(2)  Definition  of  crop  year.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Crop  year.— The  term  1983  crop 
year"  means  the  crop  year  for  any  crop  the 
planting  or  harvesting  period  for  which 
occurs  during  1983.  The  term  "1984  crop 
year"  means  the  crop  year  for  wheat  the 
planting  and  harvesting  period  for  which 
occurs  during  1984.  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
commodities  received  for  the  1984  crop  year 
(as  defined  in  .section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Pay- 
ment-in-Kind Tax  Treatment  Act  of  1983  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

(2)  Income  tax  treatment  not  to  apply 

FOR    1984  crop  YEAR  TO  THE  EXTENT  PAYMENTS 

determined  to  be  illegal.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  it  is  determined  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  brought  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  that  the  $50,000  limitation  of  .sec- 
tion llOKl)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  applies  to  payments-inkind 
under  the  Payment-in-Kind  (PIK)  pro- 
grams, section  2(a)  of  the  Paymenl-m-Kind 
Tax  Treatment  Act  of  1983  shall  apply  to 
commodities  received  for  the  1984  crop  year 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  receipt  of  such 
commodities  is  legal  under  such  determina- 
tion. 

(B)  Comptroller  general  to  bring  action 

FOR  declaratory  JUDGMENT.— 

(i)  In  GENERAL— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  (and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  is  hereby  authorized  to) 
bring  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Slates  against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  United  Stales  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  declaration  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  whether  the  $50,000 
limitation  of  .section  1101(1)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  applies  to  pay- 
menlsin-kind  under  the  Payment-in-Kind 
(PIK)  programs. 

(ii)  Priority.— To  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  give  prior- 
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ity  to  the  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
paragraph. 
iCi    Declaration    only    to    apply    for 

INCOME  tax  treatment  FOR   1984  CROP  YEAR.— 

Nothing  in  any  declaration  in  a  proceeding 
brought  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
affect— 

(i)  the  tax  treatment  under  the  Payment- 
in-Kind  Ta.x  Treatment  Act  of  1983  for  the 
1983  crop  year. 

(ii>  the  tax  treatment  under  such  Act  for 
the  1984  crop  year  other  than  the  tax  treat- 
ment under  section  2(a)  of  such  Act.  or 

(iii)  the  tax  treatment  of  a  cooperative 
with  respect  to  commodities  received  on 
behalf  of  another  person. 

SKt.  MIT.  T.AXATIOV  ()!■  t  >KMfl.(>^  >IK\T  (OMCKV 
SATKIN  sot  to  Al'Cl.V  TO  t  (IM1'K.NS\. 
TION  HAlIt  KOK  WKKK.>;  OK  INKM- 
PI.O^MKNT  EM>IN(.   BEKORK  UECK.M- 

BKR  1.  ISTh. 

<a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  (relat- 
ing to  taxation  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefit';  at  certain  income  levels)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  compensation 
made  after  December  31.  1978.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date;  except  that 
such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
ending  before  December  1.  1978.  ■ 

(b)  Waiver  of  Statute  of  Limitations.— 
If  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of 
tax  resulting  from  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  us  barred  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  at  any  time  during 
the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (including  res  judi- 
cata), refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
(to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a))  may.  never- 
theless, be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  thereor 
is  filed  before  the  close  of  such  1-year 
period. 

SE(  M()H  TRKATMKNT  OK  TK  WSI'OKTATION  K\- 
PKVSKS  IN(  I  KKKI>  WITH  KKSPKCT  TO 
KMPI.O'^VKNT  \TTMK  WTIKAI.I.L-iTU 
MIS.-^II.K  SITK  NKXH  NKhOMX.  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

(a)  General  Rule.— Employment  at  the 
antiballistic  missile  project  near  Nekoma. 
North  Dakota,  shall  be  treated  for  purposes 
of  sections  62  and  162  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  as  temporary  employment 
with  respect  to  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses— 

(1)  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  162(a)  of  .such  Code. 

<2)  paid  or  incurred  after  1969  and  before 
1975.  and 

(3)  claimed  on  a  return  filed  for  any  tax- 
able year  which  includes  any  portion  of  the 
period  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Waiver  of  Statute  of  Limitations.— 
If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment  of 
Federal  income  tax  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (a)  is  prevented  at  any 
time  before  the  date  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (including  res 
judicata),  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpay- 
ment 'to  the  extent  attributable  to  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  'a))  may.  neverthe- 
less, be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  therefor  is 
filed  before  the  date  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Effective  Date.  — This  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969 


SK(      »ii!»    TRKATMKNT   OK    HOMK    WON    IN    1.0(  Al. 
HAIIIO  (  (INTKST  and  SI'KCKXI.I.V  DK- 

si«;nkd  kor  handicapped  kostkr 

CHILD. 

(a)  If  the  Federal  income  tax  attributable 
to  the  receipt  of  the  prize  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  is  paid  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  being  in  full 
satisfaction  of  such  tax  and  all  interest,  ad- 
ditions to  the  tax.  additional  amounts,  and 
penalties  in  respect  of  liability  for  such  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  sub.section  (a),  the 
prize  described  in  this  subsection  is  a  resi- 
dence which— 

( 1 )  was  won  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  local 
radio  contest, 

(2)  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  handicapped  foster  child  of  the 
taxpayer. 

(3)  is  the  principal  residence  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1034  of  such  Code)  of 
the  taxpayer,  and 

(4)  had  a  lien  placed  on  it  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  May  24,  1983.  after  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  supervisor  had 
overruled  two  payment  schedules  negotiated 
with  the  taxpayer  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
interest,  and  penalties  on  income  attributa- 
ble to  such  residence  for  the  taxpayer's  1980 
taxable  year. 

(c)  For  purpo.ses  of  subsection  <a).  the 
Federal  income  tax  attributable  to  the  prize 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  interest,  additions 
to  the  tax.  additional  amounts,  and  penal- 
ties. 

SE<  .  HIO.  TAX  TRKATMKNT  OK  RKCI  I.ATED  INVEST 
MKNT(  tlMPANIKS. 

(a)  Personal  Holding  Companies  Permit- 
ted To  Be  Regulated  Investment  Compa- 
nies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 

851  (defining  regulated  investment  compa 
ny)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(other  than 
a  personal  holding  company  as  defined  in 
section  542)  ". 

(2)  Special  rule  for  rate  of  tax.— Para- 
graph ( 1)  of  section  852(b)  (relating  to  impo- 
sition of  tax  on  regulated  investment  com- 
panies) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  'In  the 
case  of  a  regulated  investment  company 
which  is  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542).  that  tax  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  highest  rate  of  tax  specified  in 
section  11(b)." 

(3)  Requirement  that  investment  compa- 
ny HAVE  NO  earnings  AND  PROFITS  ACCUMU- 
LATED IN  YEAR  FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS  NOT  A  REGU- 
LATED INVESTMENT  COMPANY.— Sub.section  'a) 
of  section  852  (relating  to  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  regulated  investment  companies) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '.  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

(3)  either— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  part  applied  to 
the  investment  company  for  all  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  November  8.  1983. 
or 

"(B)  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
the  investment  company  has  no  earnings 
and  profits  accumulated  in  any  taxable  year 
to  which  the  provisions  of  this  part  (or  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  law)  did 
not  apply  to  it." 

(4)  Procedures  similar  to  deficiency  div- 
idend PROCEDURES  MADE  APPLICABLE.— Section 

852  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 


"(e)  Procedures  Similar  to  Deficiency 
Dividend  Procedures  Made  Applicable.— 

■■(  1 )  In  general.  — If— 

■(A)  there  is  a  determination  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  do  not  apply  to  an  in- 
vestment company  for  any  taxable  year 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  non-RIC  year),  and 

"(B)  such  investment  company  meets  the 
distribution  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  non-RIC  year, 
for  purposes  of  applying  subsection  (a)(3)  to 
sub.sequent  taxable  years,  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  be  treated  as  applying  to 
such  investment  company  for  the  non-RIC 
year. 

"(2)  Distribution  requirements.— 

•■(A)  In  general.— The  distribution  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  met  with 
respect  to  any  non-RIC  year  if,  within  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  the 
determination  (or  within  such  longer  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  permit),  the  invest- 
ment company  makes  1  or  more  qualified 
designated  distributions  and  the  amount  of 
such  distributions  is  not  less  than  the  excess 
of- 

■•(i)  the  portion  of  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the  investment  company 
(as  of  the  date  of  the  determination)  which 
are  attributable  to  the  non-RIC  year,  over 

"(ii)  any  interest  payable  under  paragraph 
(3). 

••(B)  Qualified  designated  distribution.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  designated  distribution'  means 
any  distribution  made  by  the  investment 
company  if— 

■■(i)  section  301  applies  to  such  distribu- 
tion, and 

"(ii)  such  distribution  is  designated  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  pre.scribe)  as  being 
taken  into  account  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  the  non-RIC  year. 

•(C).  Effect  on  dividends  paid  deduc- 
tion.—Any  qualified  designated  distribution 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends paid  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
dividends  paid  deduction  for  any  taxable 
year. 

•(3)  Interest  charge.- 

■■(A)  In  general.— If  paragraph  (1)  applies 
to  any  non-RIC  year  of  an  investment  com- 
pany, such  investment  company  shall  pay 
interest  at  the  annual  rale  established 
under  section  6621  — 

■•(i)  on  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)(i). 

"(ii)  for  the  period— 

■•(I)  which  begins  on  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  for 
the  non-RIC  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  extensions),  and 

■■(II)  which  ends  on  the  date  the  determi- 
nation is  made. 

■■(B)  Coordination  with  subtitle  f. -Any 
interest  payable  under  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  as.ses.sed  and  collected  at  any  time 
during  the  period  during  which  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  de- 
termination is  made  may  be  assessed  and 
collected. 

•'(4)  Provision  not  to  apply  in  the  case 
OF  FRAUD.— The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  if  the  determination  con- 
tains a  finding  that  the  failure  to  meet  any 
requirement  of  this  part  was  due  to  fraud 
with  intent  to  evade  tax. 

"(5)  Determination.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  determination'  has  the 
meaning    given    to    such    term    by    section 


860(e).  Such  term  also  includes  a  determina- 
tion by  the  investment  company  filed  with 
the  Secretary  that  the  provisions  of  this 
part  do  not  apply  to  the  investment  compa- 
ny for  a  taxable  year.  " 
(5)  Effective  dates.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982. 

(B)  Investment  companies  which  were 
regulated  investment  companies  for  years 

ending     before     NOVEMBER     8.     1983.  — In     the 

case  of  any  investment  company  to  which 
the  provisions  of  part  I  of  subchapter  M  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  applied  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  November  8.  1983.  for  purposes  of 
section  852(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this  sub.sec- 
tion), no  earnings  and  profits  accumulated 
in  any  taxable  year  ending  before  January 
1,  1984,  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

(C)  Investment  companies  beginning  busi- 
ness IN  1983.— In  the  case  of  an  investment 
company  which  began  business  in  1983  (and 
was  not  a  successor  corporation),  earnings 
and  profits  accumulated  during  its  first  tax- 
able year  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  section  852(a)(3)(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  so  amended). 

(b)  Short-Term  Obligations  Issued  on  a 
Discount  Basis.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
852(b)  (defining  investment  company  tax- 
able income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph- 

■(F)  The  taxable  income  shall  be  comput- 
ed without  regard  to  section  454(b)  (relating 
to  short-term  obligations  issued  on  a  dis- 
count basis)  if  the  company  so  elects  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  " 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1978. 

SEC.  Hii.  TIPS  trkatkd  as  w  aces  kor  I'I  RI'OSES 
OK  kkdkhai.  t  nkmpi.ovment  tax. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  3306  (relating 
to  definitions  for  purposes  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Tips  Treated  as  Wages.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  wages^  in- 
cludes tips  which  are— 

(1)  received  while  performing  services 
which  constitute  employment,  and 

"(2)  included  in  a  written  statement  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  pursuant  to  section 
6053(a).  ■ 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1985. 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  states.— In  the 
case  of  any  State  the  legislature  of  which  — 

(A)  did  not  meet  in  a  regular  .session 
which  begins  during  1984  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  did  not  meet  in  a  session  which  began 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  remained  in  session  for  at  least  25  cal- 
endar days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1986. 

SEC.  HI2.  dekerral  ok  estate  taxes  kor  an  in- 
terest in  a  hoi.din(;  company 
that  in  tirn  owns  stock  in  a 
closely  held  operatini;  compa- 
ny. 
(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  .section 

6166  (providing  definitions  and  special  rules 


for  extension  of  time  for  payment  of  estate 
tax  where  estate  consists  largely  of  interest 
in  closely  held  business)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■(8)   Interest   in   closely   held  business 

OWNED  through  HOLDING  COMPANY  — 

■■(A)  In  general.— If  the  executor  elects 
the  benefits  of  this  paragraph  (at  such  lime 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe)  and  if  80  percent  or 
more  in  value  of  the  assets  of  one  corpora- 
tion consists  of  nonreadily  iradeable  slock 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (7)(B))  in  a  second 
corporation  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business, 
then  — 

■■(i)  for  purposes  of  this  section  (other 
than  paragraph  (l)(C)(i)).  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  slock  of  the  first  corporation 
which  is  included  in  determining  the  gross 
estate  of  the  decedent  shall  be  treated  as 
stock  of  the  second  corporation. 

■•(ii)  for  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  (l)(C)(i),  a 
portion  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  second 
corporation  which  is  held  by  the  first  corpo- 
ration shall  be  treated  as  included  in  deter- 
mining the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 

•■(iii)  the  executor  shall  be  treated  as 
having  selected  under  subsection  (a)(3)  the 
date  prescribed  by  section  6151(a),  and 

•(iv)  section  6601(j)  (relating  to  4-percenl 
rate  of  interest)  shall  not  apply. 

■■(B)  20-percent  re(suirement  — The  por- 
tion referred  to  in  subparagraph  (Axii) 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  the  \oting  stock  of 
the  first  corporation  which  is  included  in  de- 
termining the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent. 

••(C)  Other  assets  excluded.— The  propor- 
tionate part  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(Aid)  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
ratio  which  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
second  corporation  which  is  held  by  the 
first  corporation  bears  to  the  value  of  all 
assets  of  the  first  corporation." 

(b)  Acceleration  of  Payment— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6166(g)  (relating  lo  disposition 
of  interest;  withdrawal  of  funds  from  busi- 
ness) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(E)  If  any  portion  of  slock  in  a  corpora- 
tion (described  as  the  first  corporation  in 
sub.section  (b)(8)(A))  is  treated  as  stock  in  a 
second  corporation  by  reason  of  subsection 
(b)(8)(A)— 

■■(i)(l)  any  disposition  of  any  interest  in 
such  slock  in  such  first  corporation,  which 
was  included  in  determining  the  gross  estate 
of  the  decedent,  or 

■■(ID  any  withdrawal  of  any  money  or 
other  property  from  such  first  corporation 
attributable  to  any  interest  included  in  de- 
termining the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent. 

shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph as  a  disposition  of  (or  a  withdrawal 
with  respect  to)  all  such  stock  qualifying 
under  subsection  (a)(  1 ).  and 

•■(ii)(I)  any  disposition  of  any  interest  in 
such  stock  in  such  second  corporation  by 
such  first  corporation,  or 

■■(II)  any  withdrawal  of  any  money  or 
other  property  from  such  second  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  such  slock  by  such  first 
corporation  owning  such  stock, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph as  a  disposition  of  (or  a  withdrawal 
with  respect  to)  all  such  stock  qualifying 
under  subsection  (a)(1)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  6166(g)  (relat- 
ing lo  undistributed  income  of  estate)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  divi- 
dends paid  to  a  corporation  owning  nonrea- 


dily  tradable  stock  in  a  corporation  carrying 
on  a  trade  or  business  (as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(8)(A))  by  such  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  paid  to  the  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent. " 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SI3.  AtTI  ARIAI.  ADJI  STMENTS  I  NDER  SEC- 
TION u:i  KOR  (DMMERCIAI.  AIRLINE 
PILOTS  MADE  ON  BASIS  OK  ACiE  «). 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
lion  415  (relating  to  limitation  for  defined 
benefit  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■  (8)  Special  rule  for  commercial  airline 
pilots.— The  case  of  any  participant  who  is 
a  commercial  airline  pilot,  if— 

■■(A)  the  benefit  begins  at  or  after  age  60. 
and 

■■(B)  as  of  the  lime  the  benefit  begins,  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  do  not  permit  an  individual 
to  serve  as  a  commercial  airline  pilot  after 
attaining  age  60. 

paragraph  (2)(C)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting age  60'  for  age  62'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  included  in  section  235  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 

SEC.  XII  <  (MIKIN(;  WINE  MAY  BK  KOKTIKIED  I  SIN(; 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

(a)  In  General —Subsection  (a)  of  section 
5214  (relating  lo  withdrawal  of  distilled  spir- 
its from  bonded  premises  free  of  tax  or 
without  payment  of  lax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  al  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■'(13)  without  payment  of  tax  for  u.se  on 
bonded  wine  cellar  premises  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wine  or  wine  products  which  will  be 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use  and  re- 
moved pursuant  to  section  5362(d)." 

(b)  Liability  For  Tax.— 

( 1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5005(e)  (relat- 
ing lo  withdrawals  without  payment  of  tax) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (10)'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(10).  or  (13)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5005(e)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "'u.sed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nonbeverage  wine  or  wine  products." 
after  "used  in  the  production  of  wine.  ". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment— Section  5354 
(relating  to  bonds  for  bonded  wine  cellars)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  wine  spirits  "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"distilled  spirits". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  M.i.  TRANSITIONAL  Rl  I.E  KOR  TREATMENT  OK 
(ERTAIN  income  KROM  S  (ORI'OKA. 
TIONS  AS  IN\  ESTMENT  INCOME 

(a)  In  General.  — If— 

(1)  a  corporation  was  an  S  corporation  for 
the  taxable  years  of  such  corporation  begin- 
ning in  1982,  1983.  and  1984.  and 

(2)  a  shareholder  of  such  corporation 
makes  an  election  lo  have  this  section 
apply. 

then  any  qualified  income  which  such 
shareholder  takes  into  account  by  reason  of 
holding  stock  in  such  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  of  such  corporation  beginning 
in  1983  or  1984  shall  be  treated  as  net  in- 
vestment   income    for    purposes    of   section 
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163(d)   of   the    Internal    Revenue   Code   of  "(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— A  tax  is  hereby  "(g)    Advance    Repayment    op    Increased 

1954.  imposed  on  the  use  of  any  highway  motor  Diesel  Fuel  Tax  to  Original  Purchasers 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  subset-  vehicle  which  (together  with  the  semi-  of  Diesel-Powered  Automobiles  and  Light 
tion(a)—  trailers  and  trailers  customarily  used  in  con-  Trucks.— 

(1)  Qualified  income.— The  term  "quali-  nection  with  highway  motor  vehicles  of  the  •(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
fied  income"  means  any  income  other  than  same  type  as  such  highway  motor  vehicle)  subsection  (j),  the  Secretary  shall  pay  (with- 
Income  which  is  attributable  to  personal  has  a  taxable  gross  weight  of  at  least  55.000  out  interest)  to  the  original  purchaser  of 
services  performed  by  the  shareholder  for  pounds  at  the  rate  specified  in  the  following  any  qualified  diesel-powered  highway  vehi- 
the  S  corporation.  table:  cle  an  amount  equal  to  the  diesel  fuel  differ- 

(2)  S  coRPORATiON.-The  term  "S  corpora-  ..T„.bi,  Kr..».  »ei»ht:           Rate  ..f  lax:  ential  amount. 

tion"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  At  least  55.000  pounds.    $150  per  year  plus  $20  "(2)   Qualified   diesel-powered   highway 

section    1361(a)    of    the    Internal    Revenue  but    not    over    72.000       for  each  l.ooo  pounds  vehiclf— For   purposes   of   this   subsection. 

Code  of  1954.  pounds.                               (or  fraction  thereof)  in  the  term    qualified  diesel-powered  highway 

(c)  Election.— The  election  under  subsec-  excess  of  SS.ooo  vehicle'  means  any  diesel-powered  highway 
tion  (a)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in  rii<.r  T^nnn  o«.,nrt.            «<inn""'**'  vehicle  which- 

such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ""^"^  '''•"""  p°""<«             """  ■■,  A)  has  at  least  4  wheels. 

ury  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre-  't)'  Special  Rules  in  the  Case  of  Certain  --(B,  j^^s  a  gross  vehicle  weight  rating  of 

scribe.  Owner-Operators.-  10.000  pounds  or  less,  and 

SEC.   Hifi.   (KRTAIN   orc.amzations   proviium;  <1)  Special  rule  for  taxable  period  begin-  .,(-.,  jg  registered  for  highway  use  in  the 

(  Hii.i)  ( AKK  IM  i.i  1)KI)  WITHIN  THE  "'NG  ON  JULY  1.  1984. -In  the  casc  of  a  small  united  States  under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

DKKiMTioN  oktax-kxkmpt()R(;am-  owneroperator.  the  amount  of  the  tax  im-  .,3)  dusel  fuel  differential  amount  — 

zatk.ns.  posed  by  section  4481  of  the  Internal  Reve-  p^^  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501  (relating  to  nue  Code  of  1954  on  the  use  of  any  highway  diesel  fuel  differential  amount'  means- 
exemption  from  tax  on  corporations,  certain  motor  vehicle  subject  to  tax  under  section  ■•,y^,  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
trusts,   etc.)    is   amended   by    rede.signating  4481(a)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec-  (B)  $96.  or 

subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and  inserting  tion  (a))  for  the  taxable  period  which  begins  .('g,  j^  ^^le  case  of  a  truck  or  van  $180 

after  subsection  (j)  the  following  new  sub-  on  July  1.  1984.  shall  be  the  lesser  of-  ..(4,    original    PURCHASER.-Por  ' purposes 

section:  <A)  $3  for  each   1.000  pounds  of  taxable  of  this  subsection- 

••(k)    Treatment    of    Certain    Orcaniza-  gross  weight  (or  fraction  thereof ).  or  -(A)  In  cENERAL.-Except   as   provided    in 

TIONS  Providing  Child  Care.— For  purposes  (B)  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  would  be  subparagraph   (B)    the   term— firiginal   pur- 

of  subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section  and  sec-  imposed  under  such  section  4481ia)  without  chaser'  means  the  first  person  to  purchase 

tions   170(c)(2).   2055(a)(2).   and   2522(a)(2).  regard  to  this  paragraph.  the  qualified  diesel-powered  vehicle  for  use 

the  term  educational  purposes'  includes  the  (2)  Exemption  for  vehicles  used  for  less  oj^er  than  resale. 

providing   of   care  of  children   away   from  than  5.000  miles  i and  certain  other  amend-  .(g,  Exception  for  certain  persons  not 

their  homes  if-  ments.  to  take  effect  on  julv  1,  i984.-In  subject  to  fuels  tax. -The  term    original 

"(1)  substantially  all  of  the  care  provided  the  case  of  a  small  owner-operator,  notwith-  purchaser'  shall  not   include  any  State  or 

by  the  organization  is  for  purposes  of  ena-  standing  subsection  (f)(2)  of  section  513  of  iq^.^]    government    (as    defined    in    .section 

bling  individuals  to  be  gainfully  employed,  the    Highway    Revenue    Act    of    1982.    the  4221(d)(4))  or  any  nonprofit  educational  or- 

and  amendments  made   by  subsections  (b).   (o.  ganization  (as  defined  in  section  4221(d)(5)). 

■■(2)  the  services  provided  by  the  organiza-  and  (d)  of  such  section  shall  take  effect  on  ..,(-.,  treatment  of  demonstration  use  by 

tion  are  available  to  the  general  public. "  July  1,  1984.  DEALER.-For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  Cross  References-  (3)  Small  owner-operator  DEFiNED.-For  ^gp  ^s  a  demonstrator  bv  a  dealer  shall  not 

(1)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  170  is  amend-  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term    small  ^^  taken  into  account. 

ed  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through  owner-operator"    has    the    meaning    given  ..(j,  vehicles  to  which  subsection  ap- 

(8)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (9).  respec-  such  term  by  section  513(f)(2)  of  the  High-  plies.— Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (6) 

tively.  and  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  way  Revenue  Act  of  1982.  ^^xis  subsection  shall  only  apply  to  qualified 

(as  so  redesignated)  the  following  new  para-  (4)  Taxable  gross  weight.— For  purposes  diesel-powered   highway   vehicles  originally 

graph:  of  this  subsection,  the  term    taxable  gro.ss  purchased  after  January  1.  1985,  and  before 

•1 1 1  For  treatment  of  certain  organ izaliims  pro-  weight'  has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  January  1.  1988. 

vIdinK  child  care,  see  section  .i()l(k)."  '"  section    4481    of   the   Internal   Revenue  .,g)  Special  rule  for   certain   vehicles 

(2)  Subsection    (f)    of    section    2055    is  ^??f  °v!,!I^l;.,„^     n.-r^     Th»     „„»r,H^»,,,  held  on  January  1.  1985.- 

amended    by    redesignating   paragraphs   (2)  „'^'    kv  J,?jr,in^rI^7jH  .h.^rn.Sl  'A'    I"    GENERAL.-In    the    case    of    any 

through    (11)    as    oaraKraohs    (3)    throueh  '"ade'jy  subsection  (a)  (and  the  provisions  person    holding   a   qualified    die.sel-powered 

inrougn    (ii)    as    paragrapns    (,})    inrougn  of  subsection  (b))  sha    take  effect  on  Juy  1.  hiphwawehicle  nn  lannarv  1    iQR-i 

(12).    respectively,    and   bv    inserting   after  .qo.  nignwaj  vehicle  on  januar>  1.  lass- 

paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  paragraph:  f            ,^„^  "(i)  such  person  shall  be  treated  as  If  he 

",.>,  I.'  ,.,.„.„„.  .f,»^»„    ,     „      .  .SK(    i:'(i2.  IN(REASEIM)IK.sEl.nKI.TAX.  originally  purchased  such  vehicle  on  Decem- 

■A       ^^  M                      certain  organualmns  pro-  ,^,  GENERAL  RuLE- Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sec-  ber  31.  1984.  but 

viding  cniia  care,  see  section  .^UKk).  ^^^^    4041(a)    (relating    to    diesel    fuel)    is  '(ii)  the  amount  payable  under  paragraph 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2522  is  amended  by  striking  out  "9  cents  "  and  in-  (D  to  such  person  for  such  vehicle  shall  be 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  serting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  14'.  cents  ".  the  applicable  fraction  of  the  diesel  fuel  dif- 
and  (2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respective-  (b)   Treatment   of   GASOHOL.-Paragraph  ferential  amount. 

ly.  and  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  (D  of  section  4041(k)  (relating  to  fuels  con-  •(B)  Applicable  FRAcriON.-Por  purposes 

so   redesignated)   the   following   new   para-  talning  alcohol)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  of  .subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable  fraction 

S'aP^'  lows:  is   the   fraction   determined   In   accordance 

"II I  For  treatment  of  certain  organizations  pro-  "(1)    IN   GENERAL.— Under   regulations    pre-  with  the  following  table: 

viding  child  care,  see  section  .iOKk)."  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  the 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  DATES.-The  amendments  sale  or  use  of  any  liquid  at  least  10  percent  "'f  ;";;  ™t'  ""'  """  '''"'„'""■"'"•'"  •^"""'«' 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  °f  "n^ich  consists  of  alcohol  (as  defined  in  ^ 

to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  section  4081(c)(3))-                                                1984  or  1985 1 

the  enactment  of  this  Act  "*^'  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  applied  by     1983 V« 

TITLE  IX-H1(;HW.*Y  REVEM'E  PROVISIONS  ^''^f^l't^tr,\'^^?^l.\°l2V^^^^^^                       ^^^^ "** 

(B)  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  applied  by  iqoi                                                                    at 

SK( .  vm.  TABLE  OK  ( (INTENTS.  substituting  '4  cents'  for  9  cents',  and                 .°J. ^ 

Sec.  1200.  Table  of  contents.  -(C)  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  subsection     '^''" ** 

Sec.  1201.  Reduction  of  heavy  vehicle  use  (c)."                                                                           19''9 '''• 

tax.  (c)  Income  Tax  Credit  for  Purchase  of  In  the  case  of  a  1978  or  earlier  model  year 

Sec.  1202.  Increase  in  diesel  fuel  tax.  Diesel    Powered    Automobile    or    Light  vehicle,    the   applicable    fraction   shall    be 

Sec.  1203.  Study.  TRUCK.-Sectlon  6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  zero. 

SEC.  1201.  REIMCTION  OF  HEAVY  VEHICLE  I SE  used  for  taxable  purposes),  as  amended  by  (7)  Basis  reduction  — 

'I'*"  this  Act,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub-  "(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subtitle 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec-  .sections  (g).  (h).  (I),  (j).  (k).  (1),  and  (m)  and  A.  the  basis  of  any  qualified  diesel-powered 

tion  4481  (as  amended  by  section  513(a)  of  as  subsections  (h).  (i).  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m).  and  highway   vehicle  shall   be   reduced   by   the 

the    Highway    Revenue    Act    of    1982)    is  (n),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub-  amount  payable  under  this  subsection  with 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  section  (f)  the  following  new  subsection:  respect  to  such  vehicle. 
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"(B)  Coordination  with  limitation  on 
LUXURY  automobiles.— The  limitation  of 
section  168(d)(3)(A)  with  respect  to  any  ve- 
hicle shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  pay- 
able under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
such  vehicle." 

(d)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)     Amendments     to     highway     trust 

FUND.- 

(A)  Transfers  to  mass  transit  account.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9503(e)  (relating  to 
transfers  to  Mass  Transit  Account)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Transfers  to  mass  transit  ac- 
count.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Mass  Transit  Account  the 
mass  transit  portion  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Highway  Tru.st  Fund  under 
subsection  (b)  which  are  attributable  to 
taxes  under  sections  4041  and  4081  imposed 
after  March  31.  1983.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  mass  transit 
portion'  means  an  amount  determined  at 
the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  gallon  with  re- 
spect to  which  tax  was  imposed  under  sec 
tion  4041  or  4081." 

(B)  Income  tax  credits  payable  out  of 
highway  trust  fund.— Clau.se  (ID  of  section 
9503(c)(2)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"used  before  October  1.  1988"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "used  before  O"tober  1.  1988 
(or  with  respect  to  qualified  diesel-powered 
highway  vehicles  purchased  before  January 
1.  1988)  ". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments  to  income 
TAX  credit.— 

(A)  Subsections  (a)(4)  and  (b)  of  .section  39 
(as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  made  by 
title  IV  of  this  Act)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "6427(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "6427(j)  ". 

(B)  Subsections  (a),  (b)(1).  (c).  (d).  (e)(1). 
and  (f)(1)  of  section  6427  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(j)". 

(C)  Sub.section  (hid)  of  section  6427  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (c))  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(f).  or  (g)  ".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "fuel  used"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fuel 
u.sed  (or  a  qualified  diesel  powered  highway 
vehicle  purchased)". 

(D)  Subsection  (h)(2)(A)  of  section  6427 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  (e)"  in  clause  (i) 
and  irLserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e),  and  (g)". 
and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "fuel  used  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fuel 
used  (or  a  qualified  diesel  powered  highway 
vehicle  purchased)". 

(E)  Subsection  (k)(2)  of  section  6427  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(g)(2)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(h)(2)"". 

(F)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  6427  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  and  (d)""  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(d).  and  (g)"". 

(G)  Sections  7210.  7603,  7604(b), 
7604(c)(2).  7605(a),  7609(c)(1),  and  7610(c) 
are  each  amended  by  .striking  out 
■•6427(h)(2)'"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■•6427(i)(2)"". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  on 
July  1.  1984. 

SE(".  r203.  STfOY. 

(a)  General  RuLE.-The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  whether  highway  motor  vehicles 


with  taxable  gross  weights  of  80.000  pounds 
or  more  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  highway  system. 

(b)  Report —Not  later  than  the  day  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  technical  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi:  Page  3.  in  the  item  relating  to  section 
75.  strike  out  "partnership  interests'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •partnership  and  trust 
interests  ". 

Page  8.  line  10,  strike  out  begun,  by"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "begun  by". 

Page  9.  line  4.  strike  out  "'define"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "defined". 

Page  9,  line  5,  strike  out  "benefit  limits" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "benefit  plan 
limits"'. 

Page  11,  in  the  table  following  line  12. 
strike  out  "1983,"". 

Page  15.  beginning  in  line  15,  strike  out  "6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31.  1986"  . 

Page  15.  beginning  in  line  23,  strike  out 
■•.sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
only"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sold  only 
for  consumption  on  the  premises". 

Page  16.  at  the  end  of  line  12.  insert  the 
following:  "To  the  extent  provided  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  arti- 
cle held  on  October  1.  1985.  on  the  premises 
of  a  retail  establishment. " 
Page  18.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following: 
(C)  Treatment  of  floor  stocks  tax.— Any 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (c)  with  respect 
to  any  article  shall  be  treated  as  lax  paid  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  of 
such  article. 

Page  21.  strike  out  lines  6  through  9  and 
insert  the  following:  "period  which  applies 
to  such  property  (without  regard  to  this 
sub.seclion)  exceeds  the  recovery  period  for 
such  property  determined  under  this  sub- 
.section."". 

Page  27.  line  17.  strike  out  "and  for"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  exemption  for". 
Page  27,  line  21,  strike  out     use  of"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "use  by  ". 

Page  34,  line  18.  strike  out  "tax  exempt" 
and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "tax-exempt". 

Page  34.  al  the  end  of  line  22.  insert  the 
following:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  (or  portion  there- 
of) held  by  such  Consortium  or  Organiza- 
tion (or  any  successor)  to  the  extent  such 
property  (or  portion  thereof)  is  tax-exempt 
use  property  by  reason  of  u.se  by  a  tax- 
exempt  entity  other  than  such  Consortium 
or  Organization  (or  any  successor).'" 

Page  37,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and  insert 
the  following: 

■•(ii)  has  substantial  economic  effect 
within  the  meaning  of  section  704(b)(2). 

Page  42.  beginning  in  line  12.  strike  out 

■which  was  contained   in  such  lease  "  and 

insert   in  lieu  thereof    'which  was  held  by 

the  tax-exempt  entity  ". 

Page  48,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 


(10)  Special  rule  for  amendment  made  by 
subsection  iC'i2i.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (c)(2)  to  the  extent  it  relates 
to  .subsection  (f)(12)  of  section  168  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  lake 
effect  as  if  it  had  been  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  216(a)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 

Page  48.  line  7.  strike  out  '(lO) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(11 )". 

Page  50.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  2  on  page,52  and 
insert  the  following: 
■•SEC.  1271.  TREAT.MKNT  <IK  A M( II  NTS  RECEIVED  ON 

retirement  ok  sale  or  ex(  han(;e 

OK  DEBT  INSTRl  MENTS. 

■■(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle- 

"(1)  Retirement.— Amounts  received  by 
the  holder  on  retirement  of  any  debt  Instru- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  amounts  re- 
ceived in  exchange  therefor. 

■■(2)  Ordinary  income  on  sale  or  ex- 
change where  intention  to  call  before  ma- 
turity.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— If  at  the  time  of  original 
issue  there  was  an  intention  to  call  a  debt 
instrument  before  maturity,  any  gain  real- 
ized on  the  sale  or  exchange  thereof  which 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(I)  the  original  issue  discount,  reduced  by 
■(ii)  the  portion  of  original  Issue  discount 
previously  includible  in  the  gross  Income  of 
any  holder  (without  regard  to  subsection 
(a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  section  1272  (or  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  prior  law)). 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 

■■(B)  Exceptions.— This  paragraph  (and 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (O)  shall  not 

apply  to— 

■■(i)  any  tax-exempt  obligation,  or 

■•(II)  any  holder  who  has  purchased  the 
debt  Instrument  al  a  premium. 

■•(3)  Certain  short-term  government  ob- 
ligations.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.-On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  any  short-term  Government  obligation, 
any  gain  realized  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ratable  share  of  the  ac- 
quisition discount  shall  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income. 

Page  52.  line  11.  strike  out  exceeding" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'more  than". 

Page  53.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  4  on  page  54  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  obligations 

with    respect  to   which   ORIGINAL   ISSUE  DIS- 
COUNT NOT  CURRENTLY  INCLUDIBLE.— 

■•(A)  iN  GENERAL.-On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  debt  instruments  i.ssued  by  a  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1954.  and  before  July  2.  1982.  or  by  a 
corporation  after  December  31.  1954.  and  on 
or  before  May  27.  1969.  any  gain  realized 
which  does  not  exceed— 

Paje  54.  strike  out  lines  15  through  18  and 
Insert  the  following: 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 

Page  54.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following: 

••(C)  Cross  reference.— 

■For  current  inclusion  of  original  issue 
dLscounl,  see  section  1272. 

•■(d)  Double  Inclusion  in  Income  Not  Re- 
quired.—This  section  and  sections  1272  and 
1286  shall  not  require  the  Inclusion  of  any 
amount  previously  includible  in  gross 
income. 

Page  55.  strike  out  lines  19  through  21  and 
Insert  the  following: 
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•  (C)  Short-term  obligations.— Any  debt 
instrument  which  has  a  fixed  maturity  date 
not  more  than  1  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Page  56.  line  17,  strike  out  accrual 
period"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accrual 
period  and  properly  adjusted  for  the  length 
of  the  accrual  period". 

Page  57,  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  3  on  page  58  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(5)  Accrual  period.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  term  accrual  period'  means  a 
6-month  period  (or  shorter  period  from  the 
date  of  original  issue  of  the  debt  instru- 
ment) which  ends  on  a  day  in  the  calendar 
year  corresponding  to  the  maturity  date  of 
the  debt  instrument  or  the  date  6  months 
before  such  maturity  date. 

"(6 1  Reduction  where  subsequent  holder 

PAYS  acquisition  PREMIUM.— 

"(A)  Reduction— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  any  purchase  after 
its  original  issue  of  a  debt  instrument  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  daily  por- 
tion for  any  day  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
be  the  daily  portion  for  such  day  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

•(B)  Determination  or  fraction.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  fraction 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  a 
fraction— 

■fi)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  excess 
(if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  cost  of -such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  purchaser,  over 

"(II)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment increased  by  the  sum  of  the  daily  por- 
tions for  such  debt  instrument  for  all  days 
on  or  before  the  date  of  purchase  (comput- 
ed without  regard  to  this  paragraph),  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  daily  portions  for  such  debt  instru- 
ment for  all  days  after  the  date  of  such  pur- 
chase and  ending  on  the  stated  maturity 
date  (computed  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph). 

Page  59.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  23  on  page  60  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Month  defined.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Complete  month— A  complete 
month  commences  with  the  date  of  original 
issue  and  the  corresponding  day  of  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  month  (or  the  last  day  of  a 
calendar  month  in  which  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding day). 

"(B)  Transfers  during  month.— In  any 
case  where  a  debt  instrument  is  acquired  on 
any  day  other  than  a  day  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  ratable  monthly  por- 
tion of  original  issue  discount  for  the  com- 
plete month  'or  partial  month)  in  which 
such  acquisition  occurs  shall  be  allocated 
between  the  transferor  and  the  transferee 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  days  in 
such  complete  (or  partial)  month  each  held 
the  debt  instrument 

"(4)  Reduction  where  subsequent  holder 

PAYS  acquisition  PREMIUM.— 

■(A)  Reduction  -For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  ratable  monthly  portion  of 
original  issue  discount  shall  not  include  its 
share  of  the  acquisition  premium- 
's)  Share  of  acquisition  premium.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  month's 
share  of  the  acquisition  premium  is  an 
amount  (determined  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase) equal  to— 
"(i)  the  excess  of— 


"(I)  the  cost  of  such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  holder,  over 

"(II)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment, increased  by  the  portion  of  original 
issue  discount  previously  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  holder  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph), 

"(ii)  divided  by  the  number  of  complete 
months  (plus  any  fractional  part  of  a 
month)  from  the  date  of  such  purchase  to 
the  stated  maturity  date  of  such  debt  in- 
strument. 

"(c)  ExcEPTioNS.-This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  holder— 

"(1)  who  has  purchased  the  debt  instru- 
ment at  a  premium,  or 

"(2)  which  is  a  life  insurance  company  to 
which  section  811(b)  applies. 
"(d)  Definition  and  Special  Rule.— 
"(1)  Purchase  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term   purchase'  means— 

"(A)  any  acquisition  of  a  debt  instrument, 
where 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  debt  instrument  is 
not  determined  in  whole  or  in  part  by  refer- 
ence to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  debt  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  person  from 
whom  acquired. 

"(2)  Basis  adiustment.— The  basis  of  any 
debt  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  holder 
thereof  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  his  gross  income  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Page  61.  strike  out  lines  4  through  7  and 
insert  the  following; 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  original  issue 
discount'  means  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity, over 

"(B)  the  issue  price. 

Page  61.  strike  out  lines  12  through  15  and 
insert  the  follow-ing:  'amounts  payable  at 
that  time  (other  than  any  interest  based  on 
a  fixed  rate,  and  payable  unconditionally  at 
fixed  periodic  intervals  of  1  year  or  less 
during  the  entire  term  of  the  debt  instru- 
ment).". 

Page  61.  line   19,  strike  out    "redemption 
price"  and  insert   "stated  redemption  price". 
Page  62,  strike  out  lines  4  and  5  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(A)  publicly  offered,  and". 
Page  64.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(B)  the  issue  price  determined  for  such 
unit  shall  be  allocated  to  each  element  of 
such  unit  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  element  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  all  elements  in  such 
unit,  and 

Page  64.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  21  on  page  65. 

Page  66,  strike  out  lines  4  through  17  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(a)  In  General —In  the  case  of  any  debt 
instrument  to  which  this  section  applies,  for 
purposes  of   this  subpart,   the   issue   prices 
shall  be  the  lesser  of— 
"(1)  the  slated  principal  amount,  or 
(2)  the  imputed  principal  amount. 
"(b)     Imputed     Principal     Amount.  — For 
purposes  of  this  section  — 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  the  imputed  principal 
amount  of  any  debt  instrument  shall  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all 
payments  due  under  such  debt  instruments. 
Page  67.  strike  out  lines  3  through  8  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(A)  In  CENERAL.-In  the  case  of  any  po- 
tentially abusive  situation,  the  imputed 
principal  amount  of  any  debt  instrument  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  property  shall  not 
exceed  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty. 


Page  68.  strike  out  lines  7  through  14  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(A)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity for  such  instrument  exceeds  the  imput- 
ed principal  amount  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment which  would  be  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  discount  rate  equal  to  110 
percent  of  the  applicable  Federal  rate  were 
used,  or 

"(B)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity for  such  instrument  exceeds  the  stated 
principal  amount. 

Page  71.  strike  out  lines  10  through  18  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(F)  Certain  sales  of  patents— In  the 
case  of  any  transfer  described  in  section 
1235(a)  (relating  to  sale  or  exchange  of  pat- 
ents), any  amount  contingent  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, use,  or  disposition  of  the  property 
transferred. 

"(G)  Sales  or  exchanges  to  which  sec- 
tion 483 'g>  APPLiES.-Any  debt  instrument 
to  the  extent  section  483(g)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain land  transfers  between  related  persons) 
applies  to  such  instrument. 

Page  74.  strike  out  lines  9  through  15  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(A)     Publicly     offered     debt     instru- 
MENTs.-In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument 
which  is  publicly  offered,  the  term    date  of 
original  issue'  means  the  date  on  which  the 
issue  was  first  i.ssued  to  the  public. 
Page  75.  after  line  7.  insert  the  following: 
"(4)  Special  rule  for  determination  of 
ISSUE  price  in  case  of  exchange  of  debt  in- 
struments IN  reorganizations.— 
"(A)  In  general.— If— 
"(i)  any  debt  instrument  is  issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  of  reorganization  (within  the 
meaning   of  .section   368'a)(l))   for  another 
debt  instrument  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  "old  debt  instru- 
ment'), and 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) would  be  the  issue  price  of  the  debt 
instrument  so  issued  is  less  than  the  adjust- 
ed issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instrument, 
then  the  issue  price  of  the  debt  instrument 
so  issued  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  the  ad- 
justed issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment, 

(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Debt  instrument.— The  term  debt  in- 
strument" includes  an  investment  unit, 
■"(ii)  Adjusted  issue  price.— 
"(I)  In  GENERAL.-The  adjusted  issue  price 
of  the  old  debt  instrument  is  its  i.ssue  price, 
increased  by  the  portion  of  any  original 
issue  di.scount  previously  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  holder  (without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  section  1272 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)). 

"(ID  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
i63ie'.— For  purposes  of  section  163(e).  the 
adjusted  issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment is  its  i.ssue  price,  increased  by  any 
original  issue  discount  previously  allowed  as 
a  deduction. 

Page  77,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  11  on  page  78  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(D)  Payments  to  which  other  sections 
APPLY.-Sections  83.  267.  404.  404A.  and 
706(a)  shall  be  applied  before  the  applica- 
tion of  this  subsection,  and  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  payment  to  which 
any  such  section  applies. 

"(4)  Other  definitions  and  special 
RULES.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Allocation  of  deferred  payment.— 
The  portion  of  a  deferred  payment  allocated 


to   any   taxable   year  shall   be   determined 
under  the  accrual  method  of  accounting. 

Page  79.  strike  out  lines  9  through  13  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Information  required  to  be  submit- 
ted TO  SECRETARY.  — In  the  case  of  any  i.ssue 
of  publicly  offered  debt  instruments  having 
original  issue  discount,  the  i.ssuer  shall  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 

Page  80.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5  and 
in.sert  the  following:  publicly  offered  debt 
instrument  having  original  i.ssue  discount .". 

"(3)  Exceptions.- This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  referred  to  in 
section  1272(a)(2)  (relating  to  exceptions 
from  current  inclusion  of  original  issue  dis- 
count). 

Page  80.  line  13.  strike  out  will  be  modi- 
fied "  and  in.sert   "shall  be  modified". 

Page  81.  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and 
insert  the  following:  "count  on  such  bond. 
Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle.  ". 

Page  81.  after  line  11.  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Gain  treated  as  interest  for  certain 
purposes.  — Except  for  purposes  of  .sections 
8711  a).  881.  1441.  1442.  and  6049  (and  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  specified  in  regu- 
lations), any  amount  treated  as  ordinary 
income  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated 
as  interest  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

Page  82,  strike  out  lines  22  through  24  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(i)  the  stated  redemption  price  at  maturi- 
ty of  such  bond  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to 
its  revised  issue  price,  and 

Page  83,  line  2,  strike  out  "would  be"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "would  have  been". 

Page  83.  line  20,  strike  out  "adjusted 
basis"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "basis". 

Page  84,  strike  out  lines  1  through  14  and 
in.sert  the  following: 

"(2)  Exchanged  basis  property.— If  any 
market  discount  bond  is  disposed  of  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  nonrecognition  transaction 
and  paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not  apply  to  such 
transaction,  any  accrued  market  discount 
determined  with  respect  to  the  property  dis- 
posed of  to  the  extent  not  theretofore  treat- 
ed as  ordinary  income  under  subsection 
(a)— 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  accrued  market 
discount  with  respect  to  the  exchanged 
basis  property  received  by  the  taxpayer  in 
such  transaction  if  such  property  is  a 
market  discount  bond,  and 

iB)  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income 
on  the  disposition  of  the  exchanged  basis 
property  received  by  the  taxpayer  in  such 
exchange  if  such  property  is  not  a  market 
discount  bond. 

"(3)  Paragraph  i'  to  apply  to  certain 
distributions  by  corporations  or  partner- 
ships.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  if 
the  basis  of  any  market  discount  bond  in 
the  hands  of  a  transferee  is  determined 
under  section  334(c).  732(a).  or  732(b),  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  transferred 
basis  property  in  the  hands  of  such  trans- 
feree. 

Page  85.  line  7.  strike  out  "Before  Date'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before 
Date". 

Page  85.  line  9.  strike  out  "before  the 
date"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or 
before  the  date". 

Page  88,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

"(iv)  Installment  obligations.— Any  in- 
stallment obligation  to  which  section  453B 
applies. 

Page  88,  line  11.  strike  out  "adjusted 
basis""  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "basis"". 

Page  93,  strike  out  line  5  and  insert  the 
following:  "maturity  date  not  more  than  I 
year  from  the  date." 


Page  94.  strike  out  lines  17  through  25  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Special  Rules  for  Nongovernmental 
Obligations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  short- 
term  obligation  which  is  not  a  short-term 
Government  obligation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1271(a)(3)(B)) 

"(A)  sections  1281  and  1282  shall  be  ap- 
plied b>  taking  into  account  original  issue 
discount  in  lieu  of  acquistion  discount,  and 

■(B)  appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  application  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  Election  to  have  paragraph  'i'  not 
apply.— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  may  make 
an  election  under  this  paragraph  to  have 
paragraph  (1)  not  apply  to  all  obligations 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on  or  after  the 
first  da.v  of  the  first  taxable  year  to  which 
such  election  applies. 

"(B)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made  and  for  all  sub.sequent  taxable  years, 
unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

Page  96,  line  15,  strike  out  ""before  the 
time"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "while  held 
by  such  person  and  before  the  lime". 

Page  99.  after  line  12.  insert  the  following: 

•■(6)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1272(d)(1). 

Page  100.  beginning  in  line  20.  strike  out 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  original  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Original  ". 

Page  107.  strike  out  line  3  and  insert  the 
following:  "and  not  willful  neglect.  The 
amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  under  the 
preceding  .sentence  with  respect  to  any  i.ssue 
of  debt  instruments  shall  not  exceed  $50,000 
for  such  issue."'. 

Page  107,  strike  out  line  14  and  insert  the 
following: 

(a)  In  General.— 

Page  108,  line  21,  strike  out  "1282"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■"1287  ". 

Page  109,  after  line  25.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(10)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  871(a)(1) 
(relating  to  income  other  than  capital  gains) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '.section  1232(b)"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".section  1273". 

(11)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  .section  881(a)  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1232(b)""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  1273". 

Page  110,  line  1,  strike  out  "(10)"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(12)"". 

Page  110.  line  12.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(13)"'. 

Page  110.  after  line  15.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(14)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1441  (relat- 
ing to  withholding  of  tax  on  nonresident 
alien)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1232(b)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "".sec- 
tion 1273  ". 

Page  110.  line  16.  strike  out  "(12)"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(15)  ". 

Page  110.  line  23,  strike  out  "Amemd- 
ments"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Amend- 
ments". 

Page  114,  line  8,  strike  out  "this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41". 

Page  115.  line  16.  strike  out  "this  subtitle"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41"". 

Page  116,  line  6.  strike  out  "this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41"". 

Page  116,  line  10,  strike  out  "this  subtitle'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41". 


Page  116,  line  15,  strike  out  ""this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41". 

Page  117.  beginning  in  line  7.  strike  out 
"this  subtitle"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  41". 

Page  117.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Page  117.  line  15.  strike  out  "required". 

Page  117.  line  22.  strike  out  "this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41". 

Page  117.  line  25.  strike  out  "this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41". 

Page  118.  line  4,  strike  out  "this  subtitle" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  41"". 

Page  118.  pfter  line  6.  in.serl  the  following: 

(i)  Other  Miscellaneous  Changes.— 

(1)  Accrual  period.— In  the  case  of  any 
obligation  issued  after  July  1.  1982.  and 
before  January  1,  1985.  the  accrual  period, 
for  purposes  of  section  1272(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
section  41(a)),  shall  be  a  1-year  period  (or 
shorter  period  to  maturity)  beginning  on 
the  day  in  the  calendar  year  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  date  of  original  issue  of  the 
obligation. 

(2)  Chance  in  reduction  for  purchase 
after  original  issue.— Section  1272(a)(6)  of 
such  code  (as  so  amended)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  purchase  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 1232(A)(a)(6)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  shall  continue  to  apply  to  such 
purchase. 

(j)  Clarification  That  Prior  Transition- 
al Rules  Not  Affected.— Nothing  in  the 
amendment  made  by  section  41(a)  shall 
affect  the  application  of  any  transitional 
rule  for  any  provision  which  was  a  predeces- 
sor to  any  provision  contained  in  part  V  of 
subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  section 
41). 

Page  118.  line  14.  strike  out  "section  245" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  246". 

Page  118.  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  245A." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  246A."". 

Page  120,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  2  on  page  121  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Special  rule  where  stock  not  held 
throughout  base  period.— In  the  case  of 
any  stock  which  was  not  held  by  the  tax- 
payer throughout  the  base  period,  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  applied  as  if  the  base 
period  consisted  only  of  that  portion  of  the 
base  period  during  which  the  stock  was  held 
by  the  taxpayer. 

Page  122.  line  7.  strike  out  "section  245"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  246". 

Page  122.  in  the  material  following  line  8. 
strike  out  "Sec.  245A.""  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  246A."' 

Page  123,  strike  out  lines  4  through  6  and 
insert  the  following: 

243  to  the  regulated  investment  company 
determined— 

(i)  as  if  section  243  applied  to  dividends  re- 
ceived by  a  regulated  investment  company, 

(ii)  after  the  application  of  section  246 
(but  without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  there- 
of), and 

(iii)  after  the  application  of  section  246A.'" 

Page  125.  line  14.  strike  out  "90"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "85". 

Page  126.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and 
insert  the  following: 

market  value  of  such  property  (as  of  the 
date  of  the  distribution)  reduced  as  provided 
in  section  301(b)(2). 

Page  127,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and 
insert  the  following: 
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of  such  dis- 
thereof   'so 


"less  than 
thereof 

"less  than 
thereof    ■ 


except  that  1  year'  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  number  of  days  specified  in  subpara 
graph  (B)  of  section  246(c)(3). 

Page  127,  line  16.  strike  out 
tribution  ■  and  insert  in  lieu 
treated". 

Page  128.  strike  out  lines  21  through  23 
and  insert  the  following: 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  qualified  covered  call  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1092(d)(7)  but  without 
regard  to  the  requirement  that  gain  or  lo.ss 
with  respect  to  the  option  not  be  ordinary 
income  or  loss).  ' 

Page  131.  line  9.  strike  out  "section 
304(b)(4)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
302(b)(4)". 

Page  135.  line  6.  strike  out  "less  than 
months"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
months  or  less". 

Page  136.  line  17.  strike  out 
months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
months  or  less". 

Page  136.  line  24,  strike  out 
months"  and  insert  in  lieu 
months  or  less". 

Page  137,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and 
insert  the  following:  "amount  described  in 
clause  (i).  be  treated  as  a  long-term  capital 
loss.". 

Page  141.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Treatment  of  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  535. 

Page  142.  beginning  in  line  24.  strike  out 

December  31,  1984"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Ta.\  Reform  Act  of  1984". 

Page  144.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(A)  Capital  loss  deduction,  etc..  not  al- 
lowed.—Paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)(A)  shall  not 
apply. 

Page  144.  strike  out  lines  18  through  20 
and  insert  the  foUow'ing: 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Page  146.  line  2.  strike  out  "of  earnings 
and  profits"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
earnings  and  profits". 

Page  146.  line  22.  strike  out  "to  corpora- 
tions and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  by  corpo- 
rations". 

Page  148.  line  22.  strike  out  "in  paragraph 
(1)(A)"  and  insert    of  paragraph  (1)(A) '. 

Page  149.  line  25.  strike  out  "section 
409(A)(1)"  and  insert  "section  409A(1)". 

Page  160.  strike  out  line  17.  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  2  on  page  161  and 
insert  the  following: 
"(3)  Substituted  basis  property.— 
"(A)  In  general.— If  any  property  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  nonrecognition  transaction, 
the  tax  treatment  which  applies  to  such 
property  under  such  subsection  shall  also 
apply  to  any  substituted  basis  property  re- 
sulting from  such  transaction.  A  similar  rule 
shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  a  series  of 
nonrecognition  transactions. 

"(B)  Exception  for  stock  in  c  corpora- 
tion.-Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  stock  in  a  C  corporation  received  in  an 
exchange  described  in  section  351." 

Page  161.  strike  out  lines  13  through  24 
and  insert  the  following: 
"(2)  Substituted  basis  property.— 
"(A)  In  general.— If  any  property  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  is  disposed  of  in  a 
nonrecognition  transaction,  the  tax  treat- 
ment which  applies  to  such  property  under 
such  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  any  sub- 
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stituted  basis  property  resulting  from  such 
transaction.  A  similar  rule  shall  also  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  series  of  nonrecognition 
transactions. 

(B)  Exception  for  stock  in  c  corpora- 
tion.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  stock  in  a  C  corporation  received  ia  an 
exchange  described  in  section  351." 

Page  162.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9  and 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  Subsection  (ai.— The  amendment 
made  by  .subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty contributed  to  a  partnership  after 
March  31.  1984.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  dale. 

Page  162.  line  14.  strike  out  "partnership 
interests"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "part- 
nership AND  TRUST  interests". 

Page  162.  line  20.  strike  out  "partnership 
interests"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part- 
nership AND  TRUST  interests". 

Page  163.  strike  out  lines  17  and  18  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  were  sold  in  a  sale  described  in  section 
337. 

whichever  is  appropriate.  In  determining 
whether  property  of  a  partnership  is  re- 
cogni- 

Page  163.strike  out  lines  22  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  5  on  page  164  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(d)  Extension  to  Trust.— Under  regula- 
tions, rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  or  exchange  by  a  corpora- 
tion of  an  interest  in  a  trust." 

Page  164.  in  the  material  following  line  17. 
strike  out  "partnership  interests"  and  in.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  "partnership  and  trust  inter- 
ests". 

Page  168.  line  18.  strike  out  "any  proper- 
ty" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  distribut- 
ed property". 

Page  170.  strike  out  lines  14  through  17 
and  in-sert  the  following: 

sections  661(a)(2)  and  662(a)(2)  shall  be  the 
lesser  of— 

(i)  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  beneficiary  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (D).  or 

(ii)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty." 
Page  173.  line  6.  strike  out     contractual". 
Page  173.  strike  out  lines  11  through  15 
and  insert  the  following: 
section  419  applies). 

economic  performance  occurs  as  the  pay- 
ments to  such  person  are  made.  Subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  li- 
ability described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
Page  173.  strike  out  lines  20  through  22 
and  insert  the  following: 
"(3)  Subsection  not  to  apply  to  items  to 

WHICH      other      provisions      OF      THIS      TITLE 

apply.— This  subsection  .shall  not 

Page  174.  line  13.  strike  out  disburse- 
ment" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "disburse- 
ments". 

Page  174.  beginning  in  line  23.  strike  out 
■offerings  of  security"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "offering  of  securities ". 

Page  180.  line  16,  strike  out  "For  purposes 
of  this  subsection—". 

Page  180.  line  20.  strike  out  acquired  by" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "stock  acquired 
by". 

Page  182.  beginning  in  line  17.  strike  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

Page  182.  beginning  in  line  20.  strike  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

Page  163.  strike  out  lines  17  through  19 
and  insert  the  following: 
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"(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1092(d)  (defining  personal  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Personal  property.— The  term  per- 
sonal properly'  means  any  personal  proper- 
ty of  a  type  which  is  actively  traded.  Such 
term  also  includes  any  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion formed  or  availed  of  to  take  positions  in 
personal  property  which  offset  positions 
taken  by  any  shareholder." 

Page  184.  strike  out  lines  5  through  8  and 
insert  the  following: 

(but    for    this   subparagraph)   would    be    a 
straddle  if— 

"(i)  each  of  such  positions  consists  of— 
"(I)  the  holding  of  stock,  or 

"(II)  the  short  sale  of  stock,  and 

"(ii)  such  positions  are  not  part  of  a  larger 
straddle  which  includes  a  position  not  de- 
.scribed  in  clause  (i). 

Page  187.  line  10.  strike  out  "contracts' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "contracts  (or  the 
settlement  of  which  depends  on  the  value  of 
such  a  currency)". 

Page  191.  line  7.  strike  out  "exercised  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "exercised.". 

Page  192.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  and 
insert  the  following: 
1256  contracts". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "regulated  futures  con- 
tract "  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(7)(A»  (including  the  heading)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    section  1256  contract"',  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  net  commodity  fu 
tures 

Page  193.  line  5.  strike  out  "and  inserting" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  item  relat- 
ing to  .section  1256  and  inserting". 

Page  194.  .strike  out  line  10  and  insert  the 
following: 

(1)  In  general.- If  the  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this 

Page  195.  line  14.  .strike  out  one  vear  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1  year"". 

Page  196,  line  7.  strike  out  "Secretary" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  ". 

Page  203.  line  6.  strike  out  "reserve"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reserve  (to  the  extent 
thereof)"". 

Page  208.  line  11.  strike  out  "plan""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  plan"". 

Page  209.  line  1.  strike  out  "section 
414(m)(5)(B)'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  414(m)(6)(B)". 

Page  212.  line  9.  strike  out  "subchapter  P  " 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter  P". 

Page  214.  strike  out  lines  14  through  20 
and  insert  the  following: 
A  life  insurance,  disability,  severance  pay.  or 
supplemental  unemployment  compen.sation 
benefit  shall  not  be  considered  to  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (ii)  merely 
because  the  benefits  available  bear  a  uni- 
form relationship  to  the  total  compen.sation. 
or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of  compensation, 
of  employees  covered  by  the  plan. 

Page  214.  line  25.  strike  out  -of  law"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Of  this  chapter". 

Page  216.  line  7.  strike  out  subchapter  P" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter  F  " 

Page  218.  line  20.  .strike  out  person  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "persons  ". 

Page  221.  line  3.  strike  out  'annual"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accrual  of". 

Page  222.  line  11.  strike  out  employee 
contributions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"nondeductible  employee  contributions  ". 

Page  222.  line  13.  strike  out  -section 
402(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  section 
404(a)"". 

Page  223.  strike  out  lines  6  through  10  and 
insert  the  following: 


(A)  A  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  unless— 

Page  223.  beginning  in  line  11.  strike  out 
•participate  under  the  plan  "  and  insert  in 
lieu  tiiereof  benefit  under  the  arrange- 
ment ". 

Page  224.  strike  out  line  10  and  insert  the 
following: 
tiplied  by  2.5. 

If  2  or  more  plans  which  include  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements  are  considered  as  1 
plan  for  purposes  of  section  401(a)(4)  or 
410(b),  the  cash  or  deferred  arrangements 
included  in  such  plans  shall  be  treated  as  1 
arrangement  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph." 

Page  225,  line  2.  strike  out  of  a  related 
per.son"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  acquired 
(directly  or  indirectly)  from  a  related 
person  ". 

Page  225.  line  19.  strike  out  "of  such""  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  acquired  directly 
from  such". 

Page  226.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7  and 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  Trade  or  service  receivables  of  re- 
lated UNITED  STATES  PERSONS  — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2).  the  term  "United  States  property" 
includes  any  trade  or  service  receivable  ac- 
quired (directly  or  indirectly)  from  a  related 
United  States  person. 

■■(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Trade  or  service  receivable.- The  term 
trade  or  service  receivable"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  553(a)(8)(B). 

"(ii)  Related  United  States  person.— The 
term  "related  United  States  person'  means 
any  related  person  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  954(d)(3))  who  is  a  United  Stales 
person." 

Page  226.  line  16.  strike  out  "of  a  related" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "acquired  (directly 
or  indirectly)  from  a  related"". 

Page  227.  line  13,  strike  out  ""March  1, 
1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March  1. 
1984."". 

Page   229,   strike  out   lines  4   and   5   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
denominated  in  foreign  currency, 

"(iv)  intangible  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  936(h)(3)(B)),  or 

"(v)  property  with  respect  to  which  the 

Page  229,  strike  out  lines  23  through  25 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  such  losses  recaptured 
under  section  >04(f). 

Page  230,  line  1.  strike  out  "excess  de- 
scribed in  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "gain 
recognized  by  reason  of". 

Page  230.  line  15.  strike  out  "tranfer"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

Page  230.  line  23.  strike  out  "Tranfers" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Transfers"". 

Page  231.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and 
in.sert  the  following: 

tion  in  an  exchange  described  in  section  351 
or  361 

Page  231.  line  10.  strike  out  "transfer  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "transfer". 

Page  231.  strike  out  lines  11  through  13 
and  insert  the  follow-ing: 

"(2)  Transfer  of  intangibles  treated  as 
transfer  under  a  sale  for  contingent  pay- 
MENTS.— 

Page  231.  beginning  in  line  19.  strike  out 
"an  exclusive  licensing  agreement"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  sale  for  contingent 
payments". 

Page  231,  line  21.  strike  out  "Effective" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""Effect". 


Page  232.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Treatment  of  Lkjuidations  Under 
Section  336.— Section  367  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  in.serting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Liquidations  Under 
Section  336.— In  the  case  of  any  distribu- 
tion described  in  section  336  by  a  domestic 
corporation  which  is  made  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  United  Stales  person,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations,  gain  shall  be  recog- 
nized under  principles  similar  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  section." 

Page  232.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Secretary  Must  Be  Notified  of 
Transactions  Described  in  Section 
367(a).— 

Page  232,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  and 
insert  the  following: 

■SEl  .  fi(K)KH   NOTU  K  (»K  TRANSFKKS  nKSCRIBKI)  IN 
SKITION  .KiTiai. 

Page  233,  strike  out  lines  3  through  6  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
(a)  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  regulations,  such  per.son  shall  pay  a  pen- 
ally equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  gain  realized  on  the  exchange. 

Page  234,  strike  out  the  material  between 
lines  2  and  3  and  in.sprl  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  6038B.  Notice  of  transfers  described  in 
section  367(a).  " 

Page  234.  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)""  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""(e)'". 

Page  234.  line  17.  strike  out  "(e)'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f )"'. 

Page  235.  strike  out  line  11  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

367  " 

Page  235.  line  12,  strike  out  "(f)""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(g)". 

Page  237.  line  5.  strike  out  "(or  retire- 
ment)"". 

Page  238,  line  21.  strike  out  "identify"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "identity". 

Page  239.  line  20,  strike  out  "(or  retire- 
ment )  ". 

Page  241,  line  25,  strike  out  the  comma 
following  "exceeds"". 

Page  243,  strike  out  lines  11  through  15 
and  insert  the  following: 
with  a  proof  of  190  or  more  which  are  de 
rived  from  cane.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  arrangement  having  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  the  redistillation  incentive  applies  to 
distilled  spirits  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence." 

Page  243,  line  18,  strike  out  "amendment"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "amendments". 

Page  244.  line  14.  strike  out  "articles"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "articles  (other  than 
rum  or  cane  neutral  spirits)  ". 

Page  246,  strike  out  lines  10  tiirough  22 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
lion,  a  corporation  created  or  organized  in 
Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  or  under  the 
law  of  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  if— 

■  (A)  at  all  times  during  such  taxable  year 
less  than  25  percent  in  value  of  the  stock  of 
such  corporation  is  owned  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) by  foreign  persons,  and 

"(B)  at  least  20  percent  of  the  gross 
income  of  such  corporation  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
derived  from  sources  within  Guam  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the 
3-year  period  ending  with  the  close  of  the 


preceding  taxable  year  of  such  corporation 
(or  for  such  part  of  such  period  as  the  cor- 
poration has  been  in  existence). 

Page  247,  line  2,  strike  out  "pursuant  to 
this  title". 

Page   247,   strike   out    lines   8   and   9   and 
insert  the  following: 
"(3)  Definitions.— 

"(A)  Foreign  person.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  term  "foreign  person" 
means  any  person  other  than— 
"(i)  a  United  States  person,  or 
"  (ii)  a  person  who  would  be  a  United 
Stales  person  if  references  to  the  United 
Stales  in  section  7701  included  references  to 
a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Indirect  ownership  rules.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  rules  of  section 
318(a)(2)  shall  apply  except  that  5  percent' 
shall  be  substituted  for  "50  percent'  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof. 
■■(4)  Cross  reference.— 
"For  tax  imposed  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
see  sections  934  and  934A." 

(b)  Withholding  of  Tax.— Subsection  (c) 
of  section  1442  (relating  to  exception  for 
Guam  corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Exception  for  Certain  Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands  Corporations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  foreign  corporation'  does  not 
include  a  corporation  created  or  organized 
in  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  or  under  the 
law  of  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands  if  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  881(b)(1)  are  met  with  respect  to 
such  corporation, 

"(2)  Paragraph     i'   not  to  apply  to  tax 
IMPOSED  IN  GUAM.— Foi  purposes  of  applying 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  income  tax 
liability  incurred  to  Guam— 
"(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply,  and 
"(B)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"foreign  corporation"  does  not  include  a  cor- 
poration created  or  organized  in  Guam  or 
under  the  law  of  Guam. 
"(3)  Cross  reference.— 
•"For  tax   imposed   in  the  Virgin   Islands, 
.see  sections  934  and  934A.  " 

Page  247.  line  10,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  247,  line  13,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

Page  248,  line  4,  strike  out  "of  enactment" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  enact- 
ment". 

Page  250,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  2  on  page  251  and 
insert  the  following: 
such  corporation. 

is  held  directly  <or  indirectly  through  apply- 
ing paragraphs  i2)  and  (3)  of  section  958(a) 
and  paragraph  (4)  of  section  318(a))  by 
United  States  persons  (as  defined  in  .section 
7701(a)(30)).  " 

Page  251.  line  6.  strike  out  "distributions" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "distributions  and 
interest  payments  ". 

Page  252.  after  line  24.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Distribution.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  distribution"  includes 
any  amount  required  to  be  included  in 
income  under  section  951." 

Page  254,  strike  out  lines  21  through  24 
and  insert  the  following: 

■(C)  Distribution.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  distribution^  includes 
any  amount  required  to  be  included  in 
income  under  section  951. '" 

Page  257.  line  9.  strike  out  "6706'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6707". 
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Page  258.  in  the  material  following  line  3, 
strike  out  •  6706"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••6707". 

Page  260.  line  13.  strike  out  -such  return" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  return  from 
the  person  to  whom  the  statement  is  fur- 
nished^^. 

Page  261.  strike  out  lines  19  through  21 
and  insert  the  following: 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  received 
after  December  31,  1984. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  obligations  in  exist- 
ence ON  DECEMBER  3  1.  1984.— In  the  case  of 
any  obligation  in  existence  on  December  31, 
1984.  no  penalty  shall  be  imposed  under  .sec- 
tion 6652  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  on  any  failure  to  supply  a  tax- 
payer identification  number  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  before  January  1.  1986. 

Page  270.  strike  out  line  10  and  insert  the 
following: 

made. 

•■(c)  Requirement  That  Transferor 
Notify  P\rtnership.— 

•■(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  any  ex- 
change described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
transferor  of  the  partnership  interest  shall 
promptly  notify  the  partnership  of  such  ex- 
change. 

■•(2)  Partnership  not  required  to  make 
RETURN  until  NOTICE— A  partnership  shall 
not  be  required  to  make  a  return  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  .o  any  exchange 
until  the  partnership  is  notified  of  such  ex- 
change.'^ 

Page  270.  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  Section  6678  (relating  to  failure  to  fur- 
nish certain  statements)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

••(c)  Failure  To  Notify  Partnership  of 
Exchange  of  Partnership  Interest.— In  the 
ca.se  of  any  person  who  fails  to  furnish  the 
notice  required  by  section  6050J(c)(l)  on  the 
date  prescribed  therefor,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause 
and  not  to  willful  neglect,  such  person  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  such  failure." 
Page  271.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15  and 
insert  the  following:  Substitute  Dividend 
Payments.— If  any  broker  in  stocks  or  secu- 
rities- 

■(1)  lends  stock 

Page  277.  line  5.  .strike  out  'subsection 
'b)'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •if  the  loan  is 
a  term  loan,  sutxsection  (b)'. 

Page  280.  line  20,  strike  out  "party"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •part". 

Page  291.  line  16.  strike  out    'the  partner- 
ship •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  part- 
nership'^. 
Page  294.  line  20,  strike  out  "the". 
Page    294.    line    24,    strike    out    "subpara- 
graph (B)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   'sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)". 
Page  295.  after  line  7.  insert  the  following: 
'C)   Special  rule  for   s  corporations.— 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  267  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  'a)  take  effect. 

Page  340,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18.  and 
insert  the  following:  ages  for  the  50  largest 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  for  such 
taxable  year.  or". 

Page  341.  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and 
insert  the  following:    percentages  for  the  50 
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largest  mutual  life  insurance  companies  for 
such  taxable  years.  ". 

Page  341.  after  line  25  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(E)  50  largest  mutual  life  insurance 
COMPANIES.-The  term  "50  largest  mutual 
life  insurance  companies'  means  a  group  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  mutual  life 
insurance  companies  which  consists  of  the 
50  largest  mutual  life  insurance  companies 
which  are  subject  to  tax  under  this  chapter. 
Page  342.  line  2.  strike  out  "for  all  compa- 
nies'". 

Page  342.  beginning  in  line  3,  strike  out 
••all  mutual  life  insurance  companies""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  50  largest  mutual 
life  insurance  companies'". 

Page  3G3.  line  15,  strike  out  ■•804(a)(4)(D)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "805(a)(4)(D)'". 

Page  399.  line  7,  strike  out  Noncancela- 
ble  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Noncancel- 
lable  ". 

Page  399.  line  11.  strike  out  "noncancela- 
ble"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "noncancella- 
ble"'. 

Page  412.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(i)  Transitional  Rules  for  Certain  Con- 
tracts.— 

Page  412.  line  6.  strike  out  an  contract" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  contract". 

Page  412.  beginning   in  line  6.  strike  out 
"pursuant  to  an  existing  plan  of  insurance". 
Page  412.  line  24,  strike  out  "95   or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "95  ,  or". 

Page  414.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(O  Existing  plan  of  insurance.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  exist- 
ing plan  of  insurance"  means,  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  any  plan  of  insurance 
which  was  filed  by  the  company  issuing 
such  contract  in  1  or  more  States  before 
September  28.  1983.  and  is  on  file  in  the  ap- 
propriate State  for  such  contract. 

Page  425,  line  11.  strike  out  "section 
219(e)(6)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
219(f)(6)"". 

Page  429.  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(4)  Clerical  amendment.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  4973(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  408(d)(1)""  and  in.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "section  408(d)"'. 

Page  430.  line  8.  strike  out  "1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984'". 

Page  476.  strike  out  line  3,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  is  related  to  the  cessation  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

■  (d)  Special  Rule  Where  Spouse  Is  Non- 
resident ALiEN.-Paragraph  (1)  of  sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the 
individual  making  the  transfer  is  a  nonresi- 
dent alien. ■■ 

Page  479.  line  14.  strike  out  such  section' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  instru- 
ment"". 

Page  488.  line  4.  strike  out  "The  amend- 
ments" and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
amendments^'. 

Page  488.  after  line  15.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(3)  Requirement  of  identification 
NUMBER.— Section  215(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b))  and  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (o  shall  apply  to  payments  made 
after  December  31.  1984. 

Page  492.  line  24.  strike  out  ■this  section^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■this  subsection". 

Page  497.  line  9.  strike  out  'or  credit'  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "'.  credit,  or  basis'". 


Page  498.  line  17.  strike  out  "such  items"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such  item  ". 

Page  509.  line  20.  .strike  out  ■early  disposi- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'early  dispo- 
sition or  ces.sation  ". 

Page  520.  line  4.  strike  out  "which  are  al- 
lowable ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'attrib- 
utable to  such  business  which  are  allow- 
able^. 

Page  521.  line  5.  strike  out  ■taxapayer" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "taxpayer". 

Page  525.  line  18.  strike  out  "holding  com- 
pany" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    ■holding 

company  or  PERSONAL  SERVICE  CORPORATION". 

Page  525.  strike  out  line  23  and  insert  the 
following; 

542(a))  or  a  personal  service  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  269A(b)  but  determined 
by  substituting  5  percent"  for  10  percent'  in 
section  269A(b)(2)).  " 

Page  550.  strike  out  lines  13  through  25 
and  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Transitional  rule  for  applying 
LAWFUL  residence  TEST.— In  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  was  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  .section  7701(b)(5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion) throughout  calendar  year  1984.  for 
purpo.ses  of  .section  7701(b)(2)(A)  of  .such 
Code  (as  so  added),  such  individual  shall  be 
treated  as  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
during  1984. 

Page  554.  line  1.  strike  out  'lO  years"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■S  years". 

Page  603.  line  6.  strike  out  ■28"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■27'. 

Page  633.  line  14.  strike  out  ■  1983^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■1984^. 

Page  633.  line  24.  strike  out  ■■1983"^  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984  ". 

Page  638.  line  10.  strike  out  1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

Page  644.  after  line  18.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Clarification  of  Effect  of  Amend- 
ments on  Investment  Tax  Credit —Nothing 
in  the  amendments  made  by  section  485(o) 
shall  be  construed  as  reducing  the  amount 
of  any  credit  allowable  for  qualified  invest- 
ment in  taxable  years  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984. 

Page  648.  strike  out  line  24  and  insert  the 
following: 

(C)  section  402(a)(6)(E). 

Page  651.  strike  out  line  19,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'and  (F)(i)'". 

Page  657.  line  17.  strike  out  ••1983^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■1984". 

Page  659.  line  5.  strike  out  ■section 
402(a)(5)(E)^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(P),  as  amended  by  this  Act.^'. 

Page  659.  line  8.  strike  out  section 
402(a)(5)(Ei'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(F).  as  amended  by  this  Act.". 

Page  664.  line  7.  strike  out  "1983^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■1984^. 

Page  668.  .strike  out  lines  21  through  23 
and  insert  the  following: 

(7)(A)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1504(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  section 
409A(1)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■of 
section  409(1  )■■. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1504(f)(5).  as  added  by  section  61  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■section 
409A(1)^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■sec- 
tion 409(1)". 

Page  678.  strike  out  lines  13  through  15 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  (i)  who  is  a  dependent  of  the  employee, 
or 


Page  699.  after  line  10.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  The  paragraph  heading  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  306(b)  (relating  to  exceptions) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'interest.  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "interest,  etc" 

Page  699.  line  11.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(3)". 

Page  710.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9  and 
insert  the  following:  "of  this  subsection,  the 
amendments  made  by  such  paragraphs  shall 
not  apply  to  such  piircha.se  unless  such  cor- 
poration elects  (at  such  lime  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe) 
to  have  the  amendments  made  by  such 
paragraphs  apply'. 

Page  723.  strike  out  line  7  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

404(a)(8)(D)— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
404(a)(8)  is 

Page  729.  line  3.  strike  out  "added"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "adding". 

Page  745.  strike  out  line  25  and  insert  the 
following:  "as  a  net  operating  lo.ss  for  such 
taxable  year.  The  preceding  .sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  discharge  to  the  extent 
that  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  applies  to  such  dis- 
charge."". 

Page  756,  line  3.  strike  out  "(C)  "  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D) ". 

Page  756.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 

(u)  Treatment  of  Predecessor  Corpora- 
tion Under  Section  1374.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  1374(c)  (relating  to  exception  for 
new  corporations)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(and  any  predecessor 
corporation)""  in  subparagraph  'A),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  an  S 
corporation  and  any  predecessor  corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  1  corporation  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  paragraph 
(1)."" 

Page  756,  line  9.  strike  out  "(u)"'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""(v)". 

Page  757.  line  1.  strike  out  ""(v)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(w)". 

Page  758.  line  12.  strike  out  ""1262(e)"  and 
ln.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1362(e)". 

Page  788.  line  2.  strike  out  the  period  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Page  790.  lines  15  through  20.  indent  sub- 
divisions (a)  and  (b)  an  additional  two  ems 
(for  a  total  indentation  of  eight  ems). 

Page  790.  indent  lines  21  through  25  two 
additional  ems  (for  a  total  indentation  of  six 
ems). 

Page  791.  indent  lines  1  through  4  two  ad- 
ditional ems  (for  a  total  indentation  of  six 
ems). 

Page  792.  line  3.  strike  out  "1984"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1983  ". 

Page  820.  strike  out  line  6  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)(A)  Section  1114(g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after 
"Code  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma. 

(B)  Section  1114(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strik- 

Page  834,  line  21,  strike  out  "The  amend- 
ments"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwi.se  specifically  provided, 
the  amendments  ". 

Page  858.  line  21.  strike  out  ■The  issu- 
ance"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'the  issu- 
ance"' 

Page  862.  line  20.  insert  "or  a  qualified 
veterans"  mortgage  bond"  after  "mortgage 
bond". 

Page  873.  line  8.  strike  out  '■6706'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■6708". 


Page  873.  in  the  material  following  line  23. 
strike  out  "6706"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
■6708^. 

Page  880.  line  18.  strike  out  ■■1983^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '1986  ". 

Page  883.  after  line  14,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

■■(ill)  Determination  of  weather  proper- 
ty OWNED  BY  governmental  UNIT.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (i).  property  shall  not  be 
treated  as  not  owned  by  a  governmental 
unit  solely  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the 
lease  to  which  it  Is  subject  If  the  lessee 
makes  an  irrevocable  election  (binding  on 
the  lessee)  and  all  successors  in  interest 
under  the  lease)  not  to  claim  depreciation  or 
an  Investment  credit  with  respect  to  such 
properly. 

Page  888.  strike  out  lines  23  through  25 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(lii)  any  guarantee  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  of  obligations  for  pollution 
control  facilities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
lion  404(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1984)  if- 

"(l)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  charges  a  fee  for 
making  such  guarantee,  and 

(ID  the  amount  of  such  fee  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds I  percent  of  the  amount  guaranteed. 

Page  988.  Line  14.  strike  out  "(6).  and  (7)  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    and  (6)"'. 

Page  907.  strike  out  lines  1  through  9  and 
in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(B)  on  November  4.  1983.  a  municipal  au- 
thority acting  for  such  city  accepted  a  pro- 
posal for  the  construction  of  a  facility  that 
is  capable  of  generating  steam  and  electrici- 
ty through  the  combustion  of  municipal 
waste. 

the  amendment  made  by  section  721  shall 
not  apply  to  any  i.ssue.  issued  during  1984  or 
1985  and  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  to  finance  the  conven- 
tion center  (or  access  ramps  and  parking  fa- 
cilities therefor)  describeci  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  the  facility  de.scribed  In  subparagr- 
pah  (B). 

Page  928.  line  17.  strike  out  "within  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than". 

Page  939.  line  15.  strike  out  "this  para- 
graph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)". 

Page  939.  line  17.  strike  out   "all". 

Page  939.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma. 

Page  940.  line  1.  strike  out  "this  para- 
graph "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)"". 

Page  940.  line  3.  strike  out  "all"". 

Page  940.  line  12.  strike  out  ■decedent" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■decedent  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  stock  treated  as  stock 
of  the  first  corporation  by  subsection 
(b)(8)(A)(i)^". 

Page  1020.  in  the  table  preceding  line  1. 
strike  out  precentage'  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  "fraction". 

Mr.  ROSTENKQWSKI  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  at  the  desk  is  a 
purely    technical    amendment    which 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  approved  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting various  provisions  of  H.R.  4170. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
substantive  effect  to  the  amendment. 
Rather,  the  amendment  perfects  the 
bill  in  order  to  insure  that  the  commit- 
tee's intent,  the  explanation  in  the 
committee  report  and  the  actual  statu- 
tory language  are  consistent.  It  also 
contains  corrections  of  printing  errors, 
mi.scites,  language  usage,  cross-refer- 
ences and  similar  clarifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tax  legislation,  like 
our  body  of  tax  law.  is  quite  complex 
and  many  provisions  are  interrelated. 
Unforeseen  omissions  and  oversights 
are  inevitable.  This  reported  bill  has 
been  pending  for  some  weeks  now  and 
the  professional  staffs  of  the  commit- 
tee, academic  observers  and  lax  practi- 
tioners have  identified  certain  provi- 
sions that  need  correction  or  clarifica- 
tion. This  amendment  will  save  us  a 
step  in  conference  and  reduce  the 
need  for  a  speedy  technical  corrections 
bill  after  final  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. > 

Finally,  let  me  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  amendment  is  completely 
without  controversy  and  has  the  sup- 
port and  understanding  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
committee.  I  also  understand  that  in 
most,  if  not  all  cases.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment staff  assisted  in  drafting  these 
various  technical  corrections. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  ri.ses. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Derrick.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4170)  to  provide 
for  tax  reform,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  462.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an- 
other committee  amendment  be  in 
order  at  this  point. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  chairman,  is  this  the 
amendment  that  would  put  some  addi- 
tional money  in  for  the  national  par- 
ties' conventions? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  That  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  weis  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ARCHER 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Archer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4170  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  318,  nays 
97,  answered  •present"  2,  not  voting 
16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  82] 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews  i  NC  > 

Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

B«dell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 


YEAS-318 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bcnker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 


Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  'IN) 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughim 

Coyne 


Crockett 

D'Amours 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  'CA) 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  < lA ) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  <  MI  > 

Ford  ( TN ) 

Fowler 

Prank 
Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH I 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hillts 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacotxs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 


Albosta 

Anderson 

Archer 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Byron 


Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  <WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 
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D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Ms.  Mikulski  for.  with  Mr.  Kazen  against. 
Mr.  Leiand  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  SKEEN,  Mrs.  BYRON,  and  Mr. 
PACKARD  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea  "  to  "nay.  " 

Mr.  PACKARD  changed  his  vote 
from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  di- 
rector of  the  Berkshire  Life  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  in  Pittsfield,  MA,  and, 
therefore,  I  felt  compelled  to  vote 
•present  "  on  H.R.  4170. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  the  record  to  indicate 
the  reason  for  my  voting  "present"  on 
H.R. 4170. 

At  various  points  during  more  than  8 
years  prior  to  my  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  provided  legal  services 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  redevel- 
opment project  in  downtown  Detroit, 
MI. 

This  proposed  project  could  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4170, 
and  therefore,  I  have  voted  •present" 
rather  than  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984, 
H.R.  4170,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  11, 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  12,  OR 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  13.  1984,  TO 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1984;  AND 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  THURSDAY,  APRIL  12, 
OR  FRIDAY,  APRIL  13,  1984,  TO 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  a  privileged 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  103)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  103 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  April  11. 
1984.  Thursda.v.  April  12.  1984.  or  Frida.v. 
April  13.  1984.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
April  24.  1984.  and  that  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
April  12.  1984.  or  Friday.  April  13.  1984.  pur- 
suant to  a  motion  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  or  his  designee,  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Tuesday.  April  24.  1984. 

Sec  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Hou.se  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO 
FILE  RULE  ON  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  290 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  rule  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  290. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  minori- 
ty leadership  approved  this? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PACKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  minority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  has  indicated, 
based  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  rule  would  require  no  more  than  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  that  he  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Would  the  majority 
leader  be  willing  to  withhold  until  we 
hear  from  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  leader  with- 
holds we  will  begin  reconsidering  the 
bill,  H.R.  7,  and  may  be  here  until  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  PACKARD.,  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object  until  the  minority 
leader  is  here.  He  is  on  the  phone  and 
will  be  right  out. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wonder,  as  I  am 
sure  the  explanation  was  from  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  on 
the  phone  and  will  be  here  in  just  a 
few  seconds  and  we  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  allow 
him  to  get  off  the  phone  and  come  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  understand  it 
the  gentleman  is  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object  and  considering  the 
unanimous-consent  request  the  fact 
considering  what  questions  he  wants 
to  ask  relating  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  in  order  that  he  might 
make  his  judgment  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  If  I  do  not  get  direc- 
tion from  the  minority  leader  then  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
had  walked  on  the  floor  and  I  think 
because  I  am  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  would  like  to  know  what  we 
are  discussing  here. 

Would  the  majority  leader  mind  re- 
peating the  content  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  discussing  wheth- 
er or  not  to  grant  unanimous  consent 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  rule 
for  the  consideration,  which  we  expect 
to  schedule  tomorrow,  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290,  which  is  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the 
ports  or  territorial  waters  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  same  as  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  withdraw  his  request  until 
such  time  as  the  minority  leader  is 
back  on  the  floor  which  will  be  in  a 


very  short  period  of  time.  I  doubt 
frankly  whether  there  would  be  una- 
nimity on  this  subject  until  the  minor- 
ity was  assured  by  its  leader  that  he 
felt  comfortable  with  the  request. 

So  I  would  ask,  in  the  interest  of  the 
gentleman's  purpose,  if  he  would  just 
withdraw  the  request  for  just  a  few 
seconds. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  suggest  that  I 
withdraw  the  request  while  others 
make  unanimous-consent  requests,  be- 
cause if  we  go  back  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7,  then  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  make  such  a  request.  I 
will  withhold  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  is  not  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  That  is  not  the 
intent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  kindly  with- 
draw his  request  at  this  particular 
time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  do  so  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  will  take  up 
three  resolutions  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall). 

The  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  is  withdrawn. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
487  DESIGNATING  JUNE  6,  1984, 
AS  -D-DAY  NATIONAL  REMEM- 
BRANCE" 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  487)  to  designate  June  6. 
1984.  as  'D-day  National  Remem- 
brance, "  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indira? 

Mr.  WIIW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


D  1840 


YEAR  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  210)  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  January  1.  1984, 
and  ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf) 
who  is  the  House  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  the  resolution  before  the  House 
today  which  I  have  introduced  to  des- 
ignate 1984  as  the  "Year  of  Excellence 
in  Education.  ' 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  companion  measure  of  which 
has  already  passed  the  other  body,  will 
focus  the  attention  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  on  appropriate 
and  innovative  methods  to  strengthen 
education  in  America.  The  quality  of 
education  in  this  Nation  depends  on 
ideas  and  cooperation  at  all  levels  of 
government— local.  State,  and  Federal. 
I  believe  this  resolution  is  one  step  we 
can  take  toward  achieving  this  impor- 
tant goal  by  underscoring  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  to  educational  excel- 
lence. • 

j  I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  my  Virginia  colleague  in  the  other 
body.  Senator  Paul  Trible.  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  this  joint  resolution.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr. 
CouRTER  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  staff 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Popula- 
tion for  their  efforts  in  assisting  me 
with  this  resolution  in  the  House.  In 
addition.  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  subcommittee  chairwom- 
an. Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  for  bringing 
this  re.solution  to  the  House  floor,  and 
to  all  my  colleagues  who  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  statement  on  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  we  face— 
the  education  of  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  to  designate  April  1,  1984  through 
March  31.  1985.  as  the  -Year  of  Excel- 
lence in  Education."  I  would  also  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  commend 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Frank 
Wolf,  for  introducing  the  resolution 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

The  education  of  this  generation 
and  future  generations  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  instill  in  our  youth  the  need 
to  achieve  excellency  in  education.  We 
as  parents  have  a  great  challenge  to 
indoctrinate  in  our  children  the  need 
for  learning  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  responsibilities  which  our  young 
people  will  confront  in  the  future. 

As  citizens  we  must  not  only  give 
support  to  our  youth  but  to  our 
schools  and  teachers  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  educational  system  in 


the  world.  Progress  is  being  made  to 
improve  our  educational  system  but  I 
am  sure  we  all  feel  that  more  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  education  can 
be  made.  Upgrading  our  educational 
system  must  have  the  cooperation  and 
support  at  all  levels  of  our  State,  local, 
and  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
improve  and  strengthen  our  schools. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution.  Year 
of  Excellence  in  Education,  can  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  how  urgent 
it  is  to  continue  the  progress  our 
Nation  is  making  in  achieving  the  best 
possible  education  available  for  our 
future  generations.  We  should  not 
settle  for  anything  less;  therefore.  I 
urge  and  support  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210  that  establishes  April  1984  to 
March  1985  as  the  Year  of  Excellence 
in  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  cannot 
come  at  a  more  appropriate  time.  Our 
elementary,  secondary,  and  university 
schools  are  facing  a  new  challenge. 
Educating  our  children  is  more  expen- 
sive, more  important,  and  moreover, 
more  crucial  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  and  its  vitjil  interests  than 
ever  before. 

In  a  rapidly  changing,  technological 
world  education  must  keep  up  with  in- 
novation, and  in  fact,  innovation 
cannot  occur  without  proper  educa- 
tion. The  proper  tutoring  of  our  chil- 
dren and  those  adults  reentering  and/ 
or  finishing  school  is  essential  in  the 
growth  of  our  country.  For  instance, 
the  computer  age  has  required  a  new 
era  in  the  education  of  our  youngsters. 
In  addition,  professionals  already  in 
the  field  have  to  constantly  be  educat- 
ed on  new  advancements  such  as  com- 
puter programing.  This  knowledge 
usually  comes  from  either  job  training 
by  a  corporation  or  from  the  local 
school  system  or  university.  There- 
fore, it  is  vital  to  examine  the  present 
condition  of  American  schools. 

Two  issues  arise  when  the  issue  of 
education  is  discu.ssed.  One  is  how  an 
individual  will  be  educated  and  the 
other  issue  is  how  that  educational  ex- 
perience will  be  financed.  Since  most, 
if  not  all  Americans  are  educated 
mainly  in  schools,  it  is  imperative  to 
examine  the  qualitative  successes  and 
drawbacks  of  our  schools  as  well  as  the 
costs  involved  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  system  and  the  amount  of 
student  aid  available. 

The  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion in  American  Schools  illustrated 
the  need  to  improve  the  present  situa- 
tion. By  no  means  am  I  suggesting 
that  American  education  is  a  failure, 
but  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  our 
education  standards  must  be  improved 


in  order  to  prepare  the  next  genera- 
tion for  a  highly  competitive  and  com- 
plex environment.  Students  must  be 
challenged  more  than  they  are  today. 
Curricula  should  be  more  in  tune  with 
the  individual  and  provide  more  of  an 
incentive  for  the  student  to  perform. 

An  education  is  not  only  essential 
for  the  students  themselves,  more  im- 
portantly, an  education  provides  the 
ethical  and  moral  base  for  a  compe- 
tent, enlightened  American  citizen. 
This  process  of  learning  is  as  impor- 
tant as  what  one  learns.  This  process 
is  affected  by  family,  friends,  and 
teachers  alike.  The  crux  lies  in  the  op- 
portunity for  every  American  to  be  ex- 
posed to  this  environment.  Financial 
hardship  should  not  be  the  stumbling 
block  to  a  proper  education. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  I  express  my 
support  for  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  210  .so  that  our  Nation  can 
strive  for  excellence  in  education  in 
this  coming  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  210 

Wherea-s  the  future  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  the  quality  of  education  today; 

Whereas  every  child  Is  a  precious  resource 
who.se  potential  should  be  realized  to  the 
fulle.st: 

Whereas  preservation  of  our  priceless 
legacy  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and 
rule  of  law  requires  informed  citizens: 

Whereas  an  economy  based  increasingly 
on  technical  competence  will  impose  new 
demands  on  our  schools; 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Educational  Exellence  and  numerou.s  other 
nationwide  studies  have  concluded  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  our 
American  education; 

Whereas  a  national  effort  is  necessary  to 
revitalize  our  educational  system; 

Whereas  academic  exellence  requires  pa- 
rental involvement: 

Whereas  a  quality  education  of  our  teach- 
ers is  essential  to  ensure  the  competence  of 
our  Nation's  future  leaders:  and 

Whereas  local  community  and  volunteer 
efforts  in  support  of  education  require  more 
national  recognition:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoliwd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
jn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  January  1.  1984.  and  ending 
December  31.  1984.  is  designated  as  the 
"Year  of  Excellence  in  Education",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  encouraging  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  government  offi- 
cials, and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  year  with  activities  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  American  educational  system  to 
it5  place  of  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana: Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  January  1. 
1984.  and  ending  December  31.  1984."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  April  1.  1984.  and 
ending  March  31.  1985". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  w^as  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  w-as  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

title  amendment  offered  by  MRS.  HALL  OF 

INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana;  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read; 
"Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  April  1.  1984.  and  ending 
March  31.  1985.  as  the  Year  of  Excellence 
in  Education'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
247  DESIGNATING  APRIL  24. 
1984  AS  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  MANS  IN- 
HUMANITY TO  MAN  " 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  247)  to  designate  April  24. 
1984.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  " 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re.solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


D-DAY  NATIONAL 
REMEMBRANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  rise? 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  noise  in  the  Chamber,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  I  objected 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  487.  the  D- 
day  National  Remembrance.  I  with- 
draw that  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  too  late  to 
withdraw  the  objection. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana 
(Mrs.  Hall)  wish  to  renew  the  request? 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  be  discharged 
from  futher  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  487)  to  designate 


June  6,  1984,  as  "D-day  National  Re- 
membrance." and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  487 

Whereas  June  6.  1984,  marks  the  fortieth 
annivcnsary  of  D-day.  the  day  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Allied  a.ssault  at  Normandy. 
France; 

Whereas  the  D-day  assault  was  the  most 
extensive  amphibious  operation  ever  to 
occur,  involving  on  the  first  day  of  the  oper- 
ation five  Ihoii.sand  ships,  eleven  thou-sand 
sorties  of  Allied  aircraft,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  American.  British, 
and  Canadian  troops; 

Whereas  American  troops  suffered  signifi- 
cant losses  during  the  assault,  including  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dead, 
three  ihou.sand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  wounded,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  missing  in  action,  and 
twenty-six  captured;  and 

Whereas  the  D-day  assault  was  among  the 
most  critical  events  of  World  War  II  since 
its  success  led  ultimately  to  the  Allied  victo- 
ry in  Europe;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  6.  1984.  is 
designated  as  'D-day  National  Remem- 
brance", and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Lssue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to 
ob.serve  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  today,  some  of  the  finest  military 
officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy 
were  involved  with  our  British  allies  in 
the  final  planning  and  preparations 
for  the  greatest  amphibious  landing  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

History  remembers  many  dates  and 
many  events.  Yet  few  dates  and  few- 
events  are  as  remembered  as  D-day- 
June  6.  1944— the  day  on  which  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  began. 
Operation  "Overlord,  "  the  Allied  inva- 
sion of  France,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  final  push  against  Nazi  Germa- 
ny that  brought  the  horrors  and  atroc- 
ities of  the  Second  World  War  to  a 
final  conclusion  less  than  1  year  later. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  Omaha. 
Juno.  Utah,  Gold,  and  Sword  are  more 
than  just  words,  they  symbolize  the 
beaches  on  which  over  9.000  American. 
British.  French,  and  Canadian  troops 
gave  their  lives  on  that  June  6.  40 
years  ago.  That  military  operation  in- 
volved great  risks,  but  it  also  held 
great  promise  for  bringing  an  end  to  a 
war  that  engulfed  the  world.  Over 
150,000  soldiers  were  involved  in  the 
first  day  of  the  battle.  Some  of  the 
finest  military  minds  and  ground 
commanders  were  involved  in  that  op- 
eration—George Marshall,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  Omar  Bradley,  Sir  Ber- 
nard Montgomery,  among  others. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  this  House  pass  legislation  calling 
upon  all  Americans  to  commemorate 
and  remember  that  day.  I  thank  the 
more  than  230  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution  to  commemorate 
D-day.  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mrs.  Hall). 
for  her  help  in  quickly  bringing  this  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  so  we  will  have 
adequate  time  to  mark  this  commemo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  is 
up  for  consideration  in  the  House 
today  not  only  honors  the  men  of  D- 
day.  it  also  honors  the  spirit  in  which 
they  served.  D-day  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  bravery,  courage,  and 
.self-sacrifice  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  fought  to  preserve 
our  democratic  way  of  life  and  to  re- 
store it  to  Western  Europe.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  remember  the  sacrifices 
they  made  in  order  that  we  might  live 
in  a  free  society.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Tom  Lantos).  for  introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  487.  to  designate 
June  6.  1984  as  "D-day  National  Re- 
membrance." I  was  delighted  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  and  I  strongly 
support  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  battles  were 
fought  to  preserve  freedom  in  World 
War  II  but  one  battle  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  occurred  on  June  6.  1944. 
when  American  and  allied  forces 
joined  together  to  regain  a  foothold  in 
Europe.  June  6.  1984.  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  D-day.  the  date  of  the 
allied  assault  on  Normandy.  France. 

This  assault  involved  over  5,000 
naval  vessels;  11.000  sorties  of  allied 
aircraft;  and  153,000  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  Canadian  troops.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  and  com- 
plex plan  ever  undertaken  by  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  It  was  carried  out  with 
dispatch.  Within  24  hours  from  the 
time  it  was  launched  the  allied  troops 
had  breached  Hitler's  much  propagan- 
dized Atlantic  Wall. 

The  price  we  pay  for  freedom.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  high.  The  lo.sses  in  both 
men  and  material  were  heavy  during 
the  Normandy  invasion.  Allied  casual- 
ties totaled  more  than  10.200.  Ameri- 
can troops  suffered  1.465  killed.  3.184 
wounded,  and  1.928  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia in  supporting  this  resolution.  In 
my  view.  D-day  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant dates  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engros.sed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolutions  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  RULE  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 290 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  want  to 
renew  his  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  are  not  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  at  this 
time. 

Furthermore,  I  am  told— and  I 
should  divulge  this  information  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side— that  while  we  were 
waiting,  the  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  rule,  and  it  is  2  hours  general 
debate. 

Now.  that  kind  of  blows  up  the 
agreement  upon  which  we  were  earlier 
asking  unanimous  consent.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  want  to  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  We 
will  just  stay  in  session  until  the  rule 
is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BoNiOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rule  will  bt  coming  down 
in  a  very  short  time  for  filing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  based  upon  infor- 
mation which  I  have  just  divulged, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
report  on  a  rule  to  accompany  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 290. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  majority 
leader  and  I  had  a  little  conversation  a 
few  moments  ago,  agreeing,  I  thought, 
at  least  between  the  two  of  us— and 
that  cannot  be  all-controlling— that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  agree  to 
an  hour  debate  on  the  resolution  to- 
morrow. That  would  be  an  hour  on  the 
rule,  an  hour  on  the  resolution.  We 
figured  that  that  would  be  sufficient. 

If  the  majority  leader  could  assure 
me  that  the  rule  which  is  coming 
down  provides  for  no  more  than  an 
hour  on  the  rule  and  an  hour  on  the 
resolution,  then  we  could  agree  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  In  the  ab- 


sence  of   that   approval.    I   think   we 
would  be  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point.  I  regret 
very  much  that  during  the  time  the 
gentleman  was  in  conversation  with 
others,  attempting  to  clear  that  side's 
agreement,  the  Rules  Committee  went 
ahead  and  acted  before  I  could  get  the 
word  to  them.  I  was  awaiting  word 
from  the  gentleman.  They  have  grant- 
ed a  2-hour  rule,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But 
that  is  the  case.  They  cannot  go  back 
in  now  and  redo  it.  So  it  is  a  2-hour 
rule.  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
know  that  fact. 

I  would  say  that  if  jointly  the  two 
sides  were  to  agree  to  try  to  hold  the 
debate  on  the  issue  itself  down  to  1 
hour,  we  probably  could.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  rule  that  requires  us  to. 
The  rule  is  a  2-hour  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask,  since  no  one  has 
seen  this  rule,  does  the  rule  allow  for 
any  amendment  to  the  resolution  that 
is  coming  on  this  floor  that  affects  the 
national  .security  of  this  country? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  since  it  af- 
fects the  national  security  of  the  coun- 
try, we  thought  we  should  not  offer 
any  amendments  to  it.  We  do  not  want 
to  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try by  thoughtless  amendments. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  ought  to  stay  here  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Minority  Leader.  I  would  object 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears  an 
objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
business  of  the  day  except  for  1- 
minute  speeches  and  special  orders. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 290.  EXPRESSING 
SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
THAT  NO  APPROPRIATED 

FUNDS  SHALL  BE  USED  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  MINING  THE 
PORTS  OR  TERRITORIAL 

WATERS  OF  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  98-678)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  485)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  the  ports  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Nicaragua,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


n  1850 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
grateful  today  for  the  opportunity  to 
salute  National  Library  Week.  Na- 
tioanl  Library  Week  is  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  such  observances  that  we  ob- 
serve each  year.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
revival  of  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  our  society.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
note  that  libraries  have  a  vital  role  in 
that  educational  process. 

Libraries  have  a  role  in  the  creation 
of  the  learning  society  which  was  cited 
in  "A  Nation  at  Risk.  "  We  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
implication  of  libraries  in  'A  Nation  at 
Risk."  Before  I  begin.  I  want  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  fresh- 
man colleague  from  New  York  in  sup- 
port and  recognition  of  National  Li- 
brary Week. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting with  Georgia  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  Association.  I  always 
look  forward  to  their  visit  and  to 
learning  more  about  our  librarians'  im- 
portant role  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

Libraries  have  evolved  and  pro- 
gre.ssed  a  long  way  from  the  early  days 
when  their  only  mission  was  the  lerid- 
ing  of  books.  They  offer  courses  and 
lectures  on  topics  ranging  from  invest- 
ments to  gardening.  They  provide 
access  to  a  variety  of  audio-visual 
equipment  such  as  films,  records,  and 
ca.ssettes. 

Many  libraries  present  programs  for 
children  including  story  telling,  cre- 
ative drama  classes,  and  crafts.  They 
have  material  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically impaired.  They  present  literacy 
training  programs  for  adults.  You  can 
truly  say  that  our  libraries  serve  all 
segments  of  the  population  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  this  time  of  serious  budget  re- 
straints, it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
large  and  continuing  return  we  receive 
on  our  investments  in  libraries  across 
the  Nation.  The  money  we  spend  on  li- 
braries is  money  invested  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  all  of  our  people.  It  is 


money  that  pays  spectacular  dividends 
for  us  all. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  dedicated  librarians  who 
provide  invaluable  assistance  to  citi- 
zens throughout  our  land.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  li- 
braries are  a  part  of  the  educational 
infrastructure  of  America  which  it  is 
so  important  that  we  rebuild.  In  the 
report  i-ssued  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Excellence  in  Education,  it 
was  made  quite  clear  that  education  is 
the  most  important  component,  not 
only  the  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  but  aLso  in  our  ability  to  meet 
commercial  competition  from  our 
allies. 

Libraries  have  vital  importance  in 
this  educational  structure;  libraries 
must  be  a  part  of  a  gigantic  effort 
which  this  Nation  must  mount  to  re- 
build the  educational  infrastructure. 

On  the  value  of  libraries  in  general, 
I  think  all  Americans  agree:  it  is  on 
the  specifics  where  there  is  disagree- 
ment. For  example,  the  President  in 
issuing  a  statement  on  National  Li- 
brary Week  observance  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

National  Library  Week  reminds  us  of  our 
inalienable  right.s  as  free  explorers  in  tlie 
unbounded  universe  of  the  human  mind.  All 
the  world's  trea.sures  of  thought,  imagina- 
tion, scholarship,  experience,  and  patient  in- 
vestigation are  accessible  to  Americans  in 
our  libraries.  The  more  these  treasures  are 
minded,  the  richer  the  store  becomes.  Each 
generation  adds  new  knowledge,  and  eaclT 
reading  gives  new  life  to  ancient  wisdom. 

I  offer  my  warmest  commendation  to  the 
American  Library  A.ssociation  and  to  its 
members,  the  devoted  librarians  who  guard 
this  inexhaustable  resource,  for  making  us 
aware  once  again,  for  the  vast  potential  for 
learning  our  libraries  have  to  offer  and  of 
the  freedom  Americans  enjoy  to  search  the 
limitle.ss  reaches  of  human  thoughts. 

This  is  a  statement  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan:  however,  the 
same  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  the 
crucial  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
House,  the  Library  Services  and  Re- 
construction Act,  in  the  budget  for 
that  act,  the  same  President  has 
placed  the  amount  of  zero:  no  funding 
is  recommended  by  President  Reagan 
for  libraries. 

This  has  led  members  of  the  library 
community  to  voice  great  concern 
about  the  future  of  libraries  in  our 
country.  Yesterday,  a  visitor  to  the 
Congress,  on  the  Hill,  was  E.  J.  Josie, 
the  president  elect  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  He  voiced  his  con- 
cern about  the  President's  attitude 
toward  libraries  in  these  words: 

Libraries  constitute  one  of  the  nation's 
most  valuable  assets.  The  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  has  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  Library  Services  Program  of 
the  public  libraries  of  the  country.  College 
and  university  libraries  have  benefited  from 
the  High  Education  Act.  The  citizens  of  our 
communities  and  the  students,  faculty  and 
researchers  who  use  our  public  libraries  and 
the  college  and  university  libraries  of  our 
nation,  will  be  shortchanged  if  Mr.  Reagan's 


zero  funding  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  in  fiscal  year  1985  pre- 
vails. 

How  can  we  get  on  and  act  on  our  concern 
regarding  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  entitled,  "A  Nation  at  Risk  ".  or  of  re- 
ports like  the  Brademas  Report  if  our  Fed- 
eral government  does  not  fund  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act? 

While  there  may  be  those  who  express 
concern  for  the  Federal  government's  huge 
deficit,  it  is  my  view  that  our  nation  will 
have  a  more  serious  educational  and  cultur- 
al deficit  if  libraries  are  not  funded  ade- 
quately. 

No  longer  should  public  officials  view  li- 
braries as  frills  and  non-essential,  for  librar- 
ies do  undergird  our  country's  educational 
system.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  our  li- 
braries are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
educational  infrastructure. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  president 
elect  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

n  1900 

Some  of  those  issues  I  submit  in 
summary.  They  not  only  relate  to  the 
Library  Services  Construction  Act,  but 
such  items  as  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  appropriation  for  education 
in  general,  the  Library  of  Congress 
funding,  the  mass  book  deacidification 
facility  program,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission,  the 
National  Archives  status,  the  request 
that  the  National  Archives  be  made  in- 
dependent, separated  from  the  parent 
organization,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  whose  many  pro- 
grams inpact  on  libraries,  postal  reve- 
nue forgone  subsidy,  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  reauthorization,  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act,  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  relat- 
ing to  several  items  relating  to  librar- 
ies, the  Cable  Telecommunications 
Act,  the  telecommunications  cost  in- 
creases, and  the  Pay  Equity  Act.  which 
does  impact  also  on  librarians. 

The  American  Library  Association 
has  submitted  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations which  I  will  submit  for  the 
record.  They  have  submitted  a  state- 
ment also  which  is  entitled,  "Less 
Access  to  Less  Information  By  and 
About  the  U.S.  Government."  This  is  a 
statement  which  chronicles  the 
Reagan  administration's  success  in 
limiting  the  amount  of  information  to 
the  American  public  on  a  month-by- 
month  basis,  various  actions  that  have 
been  taken  which  lead  to  limitations 
being  placed  on  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  is  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

There  is  also  another  statement 
from  the  ALA  Washington  office 
which  talks  about  the  drastic  increases 
in  telecommunications  costs  which  are 
facing  libraries,  which  also  impact 
heavily  on  the  ability  of  libraries  to 
keep  up  with  the  information  age  and 
have   th"   electronic   data   processing 


services  which  American  students  and 
researchers  so  vitally  need. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  libraries  in  a  nation  at  risk  have  a 
very  vital  role.  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
critique  of  the  report  "Nation  at 
Risk.  "  The  "Nation  at  Risk"  report 
recognizes  that  our  national  leaders 
have  recently  begun  to  rediscover  the 
extraordinary  value  and  the  vital  func- 
tion of  education  in  our  complex  socie- 
ty. Periodically  this  revelation  does 
come  home  to  Americans.  The  Sputnik 
helped  to  stimulate  the  process  in  the 
late  1950's.  Today,  in  the  early  1980's, 
it  is  the  European  and  Japanese  chal- 
lenge in  the  commercial  marketplace, 
as  well  as  the  continued  Soviet  devel- 
opment of  sophisticated  weapons. 

The  connections  have  now  been 
made  in  the  minds  of  our  leaders.  For 
the  first  time  they  understand  that 
the  vast  array  of  geniuses,  scholars, 
competent  practitioners,  researchers, 
and  technicians  which  are  needed  to 
achieve  even  very  limited  scientific 
and  technological  objectives  will  not 
be  available  unless  a  conscious,  contin- 
uous effort  is  made  to  produce  them. 
Powerful  decisionmakers  have  finally 
begun  to  understand  that  the  man- 
power production  process,  the  educa- 
tion assembly  line,  begins  in  preschool 
centers  and  it  extends  through  gradu- 
ate schools  into  continuing  education. 

The  President's  Commission  clearly 
pinpoints  the  need  when  it  states,  and 
I  quote: 

In  a  world  of  ever  accelerating  competi- 
tion and  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
workplace,  of  ever  greater  danger  of  ever 
larger  opportunities  for  those  prepared  to 
meet  them,  educational  reform  should  focus 
on  the  goal  of  creating  a  learning  society.  At 
the  heart  of  such  a  society  is  a  commitment 
to  a  set  of  values  and  system  of  education 
that  affords  all  members  the  opportunity  to 
stretch  their  minds  to  full  capacity  from 
early  childhood  through  adulthood,  learn- 
ing more  as  the  world  itself  changes. 

I  quote  a  second  part  of  the  report, 
"A  Nation  at  Risk": 

Learning  is  the  indispensible  investment 
required  for  succe.ss  in  the  information  age 
that  we  are  entering. 

The  report  offers  several  sound  rec- 
ommendations. Several  other  national- 
ly recognized  reports  are  in  the  same 
vein,  the  20th  Century  Fund  report, 
the  National  Task  Force  on  Education 
economic  growth  report,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  report.  All  of  these  re- 
ports emphasize  the  critical  need  for  a 
revamping  of  American  education.  In 
the  most  official  of  these  reports,  how- 
ever, the  report  entitled  "A  Nation  at 
Risk.  "  there  is  no  thorough  and  signif- 
icant discussion  of  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  libraries  in  this  proposed  new 
and  ideally  restructured  education 
system.  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  only  men- 
tions libraries  in  two  passing  refer- 
ences. I  will  not  quote  those  refer- 
ences, but  they  are  scanty,  indeed,  and 
there  are  at  least  two  other  comments 
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from  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  reports  which 
definitely  touch  on  matters  where  the 
know-how  and  insight  of  librarians  on 
the  President's  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  might  have  fos- 
tered greater  insights  and  amplifica- 
tion on  the  role  of  libraries. 

The  following  quote: 

In  most  schools,  the  teaching  of  study 
skills  is  haphazard  and  unplanned.  Conse- 
quently, many  students  complete  high 
schools  and  enter  college  without  discipline 
and  systematic  study  habits. 

The  second  quote: 

The  expenditures  for  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials  have  declined  by  50 
percent  over  the  last  17  years.  While  some 
recommend  a  level  of  spending  on  texts  of 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  schools,  the  budget  for  basic  texts 
and  related  materials  have  been  dropping 
steadily  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
and  they  are  now  only  ,7  perc.  nt  of  the 
total  budget  today. 

You  can  readily  see  here  that  even 
when  they  touch  on  matters  very 
much  related  to  library  work,  there  is 
a  refusal  in  this  Commissions  report 
to  go  one  step  further  and  give  due 
recognition  to  libraries.  This  is  a 
major  shortcoming. 

This  pace-setting  report,  which  will 
greatly  influence  national  education 
policy  for  many  years  to  come,  is  dras- 
tically flawed.  Unless  actions  are  taken 
to  remedy  this  situation  as  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  this  country  will 
still  remain  a  nation  at  risk. 

To  plan  for  the  revamping  of  the 
education  system  without  discussing 
the  role  of  libraries  and  the  informa- 
tion function  is  as  ridiculous  as  a 
design  to  streamline  transportation 
without  considering  roads  and  bridges. 
To  leave  out  the  basic  substance  at  the 
core,  the  heart  of  the  education  proc- 
ess is  as  absurb  as  a  master  plan  for 
the  revamping  of  American  industry 
which  refuses  to  discuss  the  fuel 
sources  needed  to  provide  energy  and 
power.  There  is  an  overall  education 
infrastructure,  and  libraries  must  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  part  of  it.  Any 
planning  for  the  future  of  education 
in  this  age  of  information  which  leaves 
out  libraries  is  planning  for  di-saster. 

Regardless  of  the  educational  policy 
approach  which  you  endorse,  whether 
it  is  the  pursuit  of  excellence  designed 
to  educate  only  the  elite  or  whether  it 
is  the  theory  of  the  value  added  which 
states  that  education  for  any  person  is 
useful  because  it  adds  to  his  ability  to 
survive  in  a  complex,  regardless  of  the 
theory  which  you  endorse,  it  is  imme- 
diately clear  that  both  philosophies 
require  the  best  possible  library  and 
information  systems. 

Within  the  library  profession,  we 
have  always  recognized  this  require- 
ment, this  crucial  need  of  the  educa- 
tion process,  whether  it  is  formal  or 
informal.  The  public  library  is  the  peo- 
ple's university.  The  college  library  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  any  institution 
of  higher  education.  The  school  media 


center  is  the  central  point  for  support 
and  reinforcement.  These  phrases  and 
concepts  are  all  too  familiar,  but  they 
are  not  merely  empty  cliches.  They 
still  describe  an  ideal  that  cannot  be 
discarded  if  we  truly  want  to  establish 
a  learning  society. 

All  of  these  recent  reports  on  educa- 
tion briefly  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
they  are  discussing  the  challenge  of 
educating  the  American  people  for  the 
age  of  information.  All  of  these  re- 
ports indicate  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
basic  demands  of  the  age  of  informa- 
tion, but  none  understand  the  full  im- 
plications. Simple-minded  preconcep- 
tions. Neanderthal  prejudices  and 
blind  spots  caused  by  arrogance  have 
all  combined  to  blur  the  collective 
vision  of  the  key  role  of  libraries  in 
providing  education  in  this  age  of  in- 
formation. 

Again,  at  a  crucial  decisionmaking 
point  in  history,  librarians  have  failed 
to  be  present  to  make  the  contribution 
that  only  librarians  are  qualified  to 
make.  The  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, which  published  "A  Nation  at 
Risk,"  included  college  and  university 
presidents,  corporate  executives,  foun- 
dation executives,  school  board  offi- 
cials, ex-politicians,  school  superin- 
tendents, principals,  a  Nobel  Laureate, 
teachers,  and  private  consultants.  But 
within  this  very  important  body  of  18 
people,  no  room  could  be  found  for 
even  one  librarian,  school  librarian, 
public,  academic,  or  special. 

Librarians  have  a  duty  to  speak  out 
and  challenge  the  kind  of  rehashing  of 
old  approaches  which  "A  Nation  at 
Risk"  report  represents.  All  who  care 
about  education  must  speak  out 
against  the  sins  of  omission  which  the 
authors  of  this  report  have  committed. 
We  must  insist  the  librarians  be  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  gaps. 

D  1910 

There  is  a  need  for  a  special  adden- 
dum to  the  report,  "The  Nation  at 
Risk,  the  Role  of  Libraries  in  Educa- 
tion for  the  Information  Age.  " 

As  part  of  this  introduction  to  the 
addendum,  I  would  propose  the  follow- 
ing; To  meet  the  needs  of  this  infor- 
mation age.  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
learning  society.  A  learning  society  is  a 
society  which  is  saturated  with  educa- 
tional activities  and  opportunities.  A 
learning  society  assigns  as  great  a  pri- 
ority to  its  informal  educational  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  as  it  assigns 
to  its  formal  educational  institutions. 
A  learning  .society  must  be  structured 
with  the  full  understanding  that 
Americans  spend  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  years  of  a  lifetime  outside 
of  the  formal  education  structure- 
public  schools  and  colleges— than  they 
spend  attending  the  formal  institu- 
tions. The  nonformal  institutions  in- 
clude libraries,  adult  education  classes. 


television,  classrooms,  museums,  et 
cetera.  For  example,  persons  who  have 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  clas- 
sified as  among  the  persons  who  have 
received  the  most  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation and  formal  schooling.  When 
you  consider  these  people  who  have 
gone  to  school  for  20  years,  adding  the 
12  years  that  they  have  spent  in  public 
schools,  we  may  assume  4  years  in  col- 
lege and  4  years  in  graduate  school  for 
a  total  of  20  years.  Assuming  such  per- 
sons live  to  become  65,  this  means  that 
45  of  those  65  years  were  spent  outside 
of  the  formal  education  system.  They 
will  spend  most  of  that  time  in  de- 
pendence on  nonformal  education  ac- 
tivities and  organizations,  such  as  the 
library. 

Longevity  of  utilization  alone  dic- 
tates that  a  higher  priority  should  be 
assigned  to  the  nonformal  educational 
sector.  Among  these  nonformal  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  libraries  and  in- 
formation centers  are  positioned  to 
offer  the  greatest  variety  of  services  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  of  all 
ages,  all  classes,  all  vocations  and  pro- 
fessions, without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
or  color.  Libraries  must  be  placed  at 
the  center  of  our  learning  society. 

Further  following  the  format  of  the 
commission's  report  in  this  addendum 
on  libraries,  I  would  cite  the  following 
as  "indicators  of  risk,  "  risk  to  this 
Nation  if  we  do  not  restructure  our 
educational  system. 

Our  Nation  is  in  trouble: 

First,  because  the  existing  libraries 
are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The 
lack  of  computerized  data  bases  and 
machine  retrieval  systems  available  at 
no  cost  or  at  minimal  cost  renders 
most  libraries  inadequate  for  the  in- 
formation age  demands. 

Second,  our  Nation  is  in  trouble  be- 
cause existing  libraries  have  inad- 
equate collections  in  other  formats- 
print,  microfilm,  microfiche,  audiovis- 
ual, et  cetera. 

Third,  public  library  collections  are 
not  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
workers  in  a  rapidly  changing  work- 
place. University  and  college  libraries 
are  locked  off  from  broader  utilization 
by  the  general  public.  Corporate  and 
other  special  libraries  are  available 
only  to  elite  groups  of  adults.  Almost 
no  students  have  access  to  them. 

Budgets  are  declining  for  all  catego- 
ries of  libraries.  Even  while  higher 
education  expenditures  increase,  the 
percent  made  available  to  college  and 
university  libraries  is  decreasing  or  re- 
maining the  same. 

School  libraries  and  media  centers 
with  professional  librarians  are  still 
not  a  mandated  requirement  in  most 
of  the  Nation's  school  systems.  Train- 
ing in  independent  study  research  and 
library  skills  is  not  available  in  most 
.school  systems.  Students  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pursue  the  lifelong  continu- 
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ous  education  which  must  take  place 
in  a  so-called  learning  .society. 

Graduate  library  schools  are  con- 
tinuing to  experience  declining  enroll- 
ments. Salaries  for  librarians  are  con- 
tinuing to  fall  behind  the  salaries  of 
other  comparable  professionals. 

The  curriculum  of  most  library 
schools  is  a  vocational  curriculum  of 
fatalism.  Instead  of  being  trained  to 
reshape  the  profession  and  the  library 
marketplace,  students  are  being 
taught  to  prepare  for  a  slot  which  is 
known  to  be  available. 

Finally,  the  greatest  danger  than 
our  country  faces,  the  greatest  risk  in- 
dicator of  all  in  the  area  of  education 
is  the  fact  that  most  professional  edu- 
cators and  policymakers  as  well  as  stu- 
dents are  totally  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  paucity  of  library  resources 
means  they  are  providing  and  receiv- 
ing a  second  rate  education  which 
cripples  their  ability  to  function  in  the 
age  of  information. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Owens  for  sponsoring  this  special 
order  in  recognition  of  National  Li- 
brary Week. 

The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent—West Virginia's  Second  Con- 
gressional District— is  one  of  the  most 
rural  areas  in  America. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  more  than  56 
public  libraries  located  throughout  my 
district. 

For  the  most  part  small  in  size,  these 
libraries  offer  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents to  obtain  books  and  materials 
from  anywhere  in  the  State  through 
the  interlibrary  loan  program. 

This  is  important  for  it  provides  the 
individual  with  access  to  information 
that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to 
them. 

It  is  important  that  our  schoolchil- 
dren in  rural  settings  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  new  frontiers,  new 
worlds,  and  new  ideas. 

Equally  important  is  the  necessity  of 
providing  these  young  people  the  op- 
portunity as  adults  to  continue  their 
education  or  to  embark  into  new  fields 
of  learning. 

This  not  only  contributes  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  individual,  but  as  well 
contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
society. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  well  into  the  in- 
formation age,  with  the  development 
of  more  sophisticated  technologies  for 
distributing  information. 

Our  rural  areas  must  be  a  full  part- 
ner in  this  important  leap  forward  in 
our  Nation's  history.  And  they  can  be 
with  continued  support  for  public  li- 
braries throughout  America. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 


If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be  *  •  •  if  we  are 
to  guard  against  ignorance  and  remain  free, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American  to 
be  informed. 

We  must  make  sure  that  individuals 
are  provided  w-ith  the  utmost  opportu- 
nity to  be  informed  and  our  public  li- 
braries provide  the  best  hope  of  ac- 
complishing this. 

I  speak  here  of  the  importance  of 
public  libraries  to  our  rural  areas,  but 
as  well,  I  speak  of  that  which  is  good 
for  America. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Altogether,  these  risk  indicators 
show  that  our  youth  and  students  are 
not  being  prepared  to  function  in  a 
learning  society  after  they  leave  the 
formal  education  system,  and  if  they 
were  properly  trained  they  would  ex- 
perience disappointment  upon  entry 
into  the  nonformal  sector  because 
there  are  too  few  adequate,  up-to-date 
facilities  with  the  necessary  materials 
and  the  quality  of  personnel  needed. 

To  escape  this  dismal  morass  of 
shortcomings  and  inadequacies,  I 
would  offer  the  following  set  of  recom- 
mendations to  conclude  the  library  ad- 
dendum to  "A  Nation  at  Risk  ": 

First,  in  the  future  all  education  pol- 
icymaking or  policy  recommending 
bodies,  including  national  commis- 
sions, must  have  representation  from 
the  library  profession.  Such  represen- 
tation must  be  mandated  at  State  and 
local  levels  as  well  as  the  Federal  level. 
Second,  the  traditional  Nation  which 
assumes  that  real  education  takes 
place  only  in  a  classroom  with  a  teach- 
er must  be  discarded.  Other  modes  of 
teaching  and  learning  must  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  formal  educa- 
tion structures.  Libraries  must  not  be 
seen  as  superfluous  entities  to  be 
funded  only  if  funds  are  available 
after  the  so-called  essential  services 
have  been  covered. 

Third,  libraries  must  be  placed  at 
the  center  of  the  educational  planning 
process.  The  library  is  a  prime  institu- 
tion in  a  learning  society  were  lifelong 
learning  opportunities  and  activities 
must  be  provided. 

Fourth,  training  to  utilize  libraries 
and  resource  centers  must  be  mandat- 
ed in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems.  Such  training  will  facilitate 
the  education  process  while  the  stu- 
dent is  within  the  formal  education 
system  as  well  as  provide  the  skills 
necessary  for  more  independent  life- 
long learning. 

Fifth,  school  and  college  libraries 
must  be  viewed  as  vital  to  the  educa- 
tion process  and  be  funded  according- 
ly. The  school  and  college  library  ex- 
perience must  be  structured  to  prepare 
students  for  the  ongoing,  lifetime  utili- 
zation of  libraries.  Libraries  at  these 
levels  must  be  equipped  with  modern 
information  technology. 


Sixth,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in 
the  constellation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  library  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  the  entity  which 
offers  the  best  cost-benefits  ratio.  The 
crucial  question  of  education  costs 
must  be  examined  with  the  assump- 
tion that  more  independent,  self-help 
study  and  education  utilizing  libraries 
and  programed  instruction  are  the 
only  clear  paths  to  cost  reductions. 

Seventh,  a  massive  capital  expense 
program  for  educational  institutions  is 
needed.  Initial  amounts  comparable  to 
expenditures  for  defense  are  needed 
for  educational  technology  including 
computers  and  machine  information 
retrieval  systems  for  libraries.  Millions 
of  Federal  dollars  are  needed  for  such 
one-time  expenditures. 

Eighth,  a  drastic  overhauling  of  the 
career  and  salary  structures  of  school 
and  library  systems  is  needed  and  can 
only  be  achieved  with  massive  Federal 
funding.  Millions  of  dollars  are  needed 
on  an  ongoing  basis  to  retain  high- 
quality  personnel  in  all  educational  in- 
stitutions, especially  libraries. 

Ninth,  special  funds  must  be  provid- 
ed to  library  schools  to  develop  cross 
coordinated  programs  with  other  ap- 
propriate disciplines  in  the  areas  of 
computer  science  and  information 
technology.  The  vital  need  is  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  develop,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  information  management 
systems  possible  and  to  make  such  sys- 
tems available  to  the  general  populace 
through  public  libraries. 

Radical  proposals;  wild  dreams;  irre- 
sponsible indulgence  in  fantasy;  these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  reactions  that  I 
am  certain  have  sprung  forward  in 
your  minds.  Please  pause,  stop  and  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  terminolo- 
gy, the  language,  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission,  our  Nation  is 
at  risk.  The  trumpet  must  be  sounded. 
Nothing  le.ss  than  maximum  effort 
must  be  called  forth.  Our  Nation  is  at 
risk. 

Let  me  quote  directly  a  few  items 
from  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
Commission's  reports: 

Our  nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  This  report  is  concerned  with 
only  one  of  the  many  causes  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  the  one  that  under- 
girds  American  prosperity,  security,  and  ci- 
vility. .  ,  .  The  educational  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  nation  and  a  people  .  .  . 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war  .  .  . 

This  is  not  the  rhetoric  of  Major 
Owens.  These  are  the  official  words  of 
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the  Commission  appointed  by  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  Commission  may  now 
regret  the  truth  of  its  own  statements. 
The  President  may  now  want  to  un- 
derplay the  findings  of  his  own  com- 
mission. But  the  report  remains  on  the 
record.  The  official  exposure  of  the 
alarming  state  of  American  education 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  folly  for  Americans  to  dis- 
miss this  report  as  just  more  rhetoric 
about  education.  Our  Nation  is  at  risk. 
Our  Nation  cannot  establish  a  learn- 
ing society  without  placing  its  libraries 
at  the  apex  of  the  education  structure. 
Our  Nation  is  at  risk  and  during  this 
and  future  national  library  week  ob- 
servances we  must  resolve  to  work 
harder  to  make  our  Nation's  leaders 
understand  better  the  vital  role  played 
by  the  numerous  libraries  and  infor- 
mation systems  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
material; 


The  White  House. 

Washington. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK— APRIL  8-14.   1984 

National  Library  Week  reminds  us  of  our 
inalienable  rights  as  free  explorers  in  the 
unbounded  universe  of  the  human  mind. 

All  the  world's  treasures  of  thought, 
imagination,  -scholarship,  experience,  and 
patient  investigation  are  accessible  to  Amer- 
icans in  our  libraries.  The  more  these  treas- 
ures are  mined,  the  richer  the  store  be- 
comes. Each  generation  adds  new  knowl- 
edge, and  each  reading  gives  new  life  to  an- 
cient wisdom. 

I  offer  my  warmest  commendation  to  the 
American  Library  Association  and  to  its 
members,  the  devoted  librarians  who  guard 
this  inexhaustible  resource,  for  making  us 
aware  once  again  of  the  vast  potential  for 
learning  our  libraries  have  to  offer  and  of 
the  freedom  Americans  enjoy  to  search  the 
limitless  reaches  of  human  thought. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

April  10.  1984. 
Libraries  constitute  the  Nations  most  val- 
uable asset.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  has  contributed  enormously  to 


the  library  service  programs  of  the  public  li- 
braries of  the  country.  Our  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  have  benefitted  from  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  citizens  of  our 
communities  and  the  students,  faculty  and 
researchers,  who  use  our  public  libraries 
and  the  college  and  university  libraries  of 
our  nation  would  be  short-changed  if  Mr. 
Reagan's  zero  funding  of  LSCA  and  HEA 
Title  II  in  FY  1985  prevails.  How  can  we  act 
on  our  concerns  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nation  at  Risk  and  the  Brade- 
mas  Report,  if  our  Federal  government  does 
not  fund  LSCA  and  HEA? 

While  there  may  be  those  who  express 
concern  for  the  Federal  government's  huge 
deficit,  it  is  my  view  that  our  nation  will 
have  a  more  serious  educational  and  cultur- 
al deficit,  if  libraries  are  not  funded  ade- 
quately. No  longer  should  public  officials 
view  libraries  as  frills  and  nonessential  for 
libraries  undergird  our  country's  education- 
al system.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  li- 
braries are  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's 
educational  infrastructure. 

E.  J.  JOSEY. 

President  elect.  American  Library 

Association. 
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As  of  Apr  6,  1984 


Setute 


House 


Latof  HHS-Ei)xatiofi  Appraotiatons.  fistJl  year  1985    AdmmistratKjii  Ixidjel  wuW  eliminale  all  LSCA  am)  H[A  II  lOraty 

Bfograms.  tKil  woi*)  increase  fOA  cuaptei  2  school  t*)c»  nant  by  52  percent,  and  wouk)  increase  NaiS  b»  2  percent 
Mv)  ot  Congress— Fumiinj  IC  has  requesleO  J239.263,0OT.  hopes  to  increase  preservation  activities 
Mass  B«k  DeacKtticatioo  Facility   LC  seeks  auttwrity  to  buiM  S11.500.IXX)  buiMing  eqinpped  wilti  iteltiyl  zinc  vacuum 

diantos  to  neutralin  acid  in  km  paper  ot  IC  collectioiis  LC  devHoped  tins  process  wliicli  will  extend  lite  of  txittle  paper 

loc  400-600  years 
Nalmal  Arclmes.  National  Historical  Pueiicatioiis  and  Records  Commission— Fundint  Admmistratiori  s  fiscal  year  1985  txidnt 

for  NARS  IS  J85.9O8.0OO.  up  a  margiiul  '  percent  from  1984  s  inadequate  levd  NHPRC's  S4  mHan  tor  grants  would  K 

lerc  m  1985  twdgel 
NARS  Independence  Bills  wouM  improve  National  Arclnves  status  tn  separating  ii  from  parent  original.  General  Services 

Administration  Neit  slecs  are  Senate  floor  acton.  House  committee  approval 
Nation*  Endowment  lor  ttie  Humanities  fiscal  year  1985  Administration  iiudgel  proposes  to  combine  liftrary  and  adult  programs 

witfi  totll  ftindHig  ol  J2  99  million,  32  8  percent  *ss  ttian  the  tnw  programs  together  in  fiscal  year  1984   Total  ol 

S125.47S.0OO  requested  for  NEH  10  5  percent  less  than  fiscal  year  1984 
Postal  Revenue  Foregone  SuPsKty  Administration  is  requesting  only  S400  million,  less  than  half  ttw  S851  mdlion  needed  m 

fiscal  year  1985  to  keep  iitxaiy  and  otiier  nonprofit  rates  at  current  levels 
Library  Services  an)  Constructon  Act  Extension  W%  reautlnnze  and  amend  LSCA  lor  4-5  years,  add  title  IV  tor  Indian  library 

services  House  bill  adds  titles  V  and  VI  for  library  literacy  programs  and  foreign  language  materials 
Higher  Education  Act  Reaottwrialion   Representative  Simons  l»ll.  HR   5240,  is  356-page  extension  and  amendment  of  HEA 

■dudnt  title  II  witti  need  criteria  lor  ll-A  college  lA  grants  Bill  ol  Representatives  Ford  and  Coleman  iHR  5210)  coven 

HEA  I  oriy.  with  new  li-D  for  academic  library  technological  equnment,  loint  use  lib  protects  and  new  technoglogical 

demonslrations  AlA  testimony  urged  incorporation  into  H  R   5240  of  ll-A  need  criteria  and  ll-D  leclinological  assistance 

from  HR  5210 
Medical  Ltbraiy  Assistance  Act  Reauthorization  M  for  MLAA  passed  House  last  November,  is  pendmg  m  Senate  HR  2350 

would  authonje  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000.  S  773,  $11,025,000  and  $11,576,000  lor  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
Congressional  Budget  House  passed  resolution  would  allow  marginal  growth  m  education  and  library  programs  In  Senate,  plan 

worked  out  betvyeen  Republicans  and  White  House  would  hold  disaetionary  programs  at  1984  funding  levels  This  plan  may 

be  on  Senate  fkm  and  m  Senate  Budget  Committee  simultaneously    There  may  be  amendments  to  raise  level  for 

dEcrelxmary  programs,  situation  fluid 
Cat*  Tdeconmumcations  Act  National  League  of  Cities.  U  S  Conference  of  Mayors,  National  Cable  TV  Association  in  new  round 

ot  nqottilions  to  resdve  differences  over  H  R  4103 
TNHOMMlicatnns  Costs  Increases  No  maior  legislation  pending  Senator  Larry  Presslei  circulating  letter  to  FCC  on  library 

pnvitc  be  service  to  his  Seiate  colleagues  to  collect  signatures  His  request  to  FCC  would  help  Itrares  avoid  devastating 

cost  increases  for  library  data  commumcatioos  over  private  ptione  lines 
f^y  Equity  HR  1599  and  5092  (Representative  Oakar  D-Onio)  wouk)  eliminate  discrminatory  wage  setting  practices  m  the 

Federal  cwl  service  and  base  practices  on  principles  of  pay  equity,  and  provide  specific  directives  to  ttnse  ag^nces 

responsible  foi  ttie  enfortement  ol  Federal  equal  empkiyment  opportunity  laws 


Hearings  underway . 


._ _..,  Hearings  underway 

Hearings  concluded _ Hearings  concluded 

S  2418.  hemnj.  April  11, 2  pm.  SR-Ml Mo  Ml 


Hearings  underway.. 

S  905,  soon  to  be  on  Senate  tlooi...„ 
Hearings  concluded . 


,  Heanngs  underway 


,..-..  HR   3987,  Government  Operations  Committee  markup, 

April  10.  10  am,,  HR  2154 
.„.  Appiiipriatans  Subcommittee  hearing  April  12 


Heanngs  underway . 


Hearings  underway 


S  2490,  Education  Subcommiflte  markup,  April  12.  10   HR  2878.  passed  House  357  to  39  lanuary  31   1984 

a  m ,  SO-430 
No  HEA  bill,  but  might  attach  HEA  II  amendment  as    H  R  5240,  H  R  5210.  hearings  undemay 

nder  to  LSCA  bill 


S  773.  stalled  on  tetal  researdi  issue 
Pending 


S  66,  pissed  1983... 


HR  2350,  passed  House  November  17  1983 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  280.  passed  House  Apnl  5 


,  HR   4103   pending  before  full  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee 


,  Hearings  concluded 


Summary  of  American  Library  Association  Appropriation  Recommendations 

fiscal  year   1985  LABOR-HHS-EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.  Library  programs:  U.S.  Department  of  Education 


Fiscal  year- 


1984  appropnalnn    1985  autlnnzation 


1985  Reagan 
request 


1983  AU 
recommendatnn 


Ubnry  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Title  I,  PublK  Ubrary  Sernces 
Title  II,  PubK  Ubrary  Constructwi .. 
Title  III.  imertoary  Cooperatnn     .. 

Total  LSCA 


$65,000,000         '  S80.000,000 

0  >  50.000.000 

15.000.000  ■  20.000.000 


$80,000,000 
50.000.000 
20.000.000 


Fiscal  year- 


1984  appropriation    1985  authonzatnn 


1985  Reagan 
request 


1983  AU 
recommendation 


Higher  Educatnn  Act 

Title  ll-A,  ColleM  Library  Resources 

Title  II -B  Lib  Training,  Research  and  OeveWpmem 

Title  ll-C  Research  Libraries _ 


0 

880.000 

6.000.000 


35,000,000 
35.000,000 
15.000.000 


30,000,000 
10,000.000 
15.000.000 


Total  HEA  ■" ■;■■- 

Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  Chapter  2  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  State  Block  Grant ' 


6.880,000 
479.420,000 


85.000.000 
such  sums 


728,879,000 


55.000.000 
728,879,000 


I  Levels  m  LSCA  reauthoiiHlion  tun,  H  R  2878,  passed  by  House  357-39  Jan  31   1984 

"Forward  funded  consolidalion  ol  28  programs  including  (tie  former  ESEA  IV-B  School  Library  Resources  and  Instructional  Equipment  program 


2.  Other  programs 

The  American  Li'orary  Association  sup- 
ports the  authorized  levels  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science,  $700,000. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(incl.  library  surveys),  $8,947,000. 

The  American  Library  Association  sup- 
ports the  budget  request  of  $45,830,000  for 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  plus  the 
authorized  amount  for  the  Medical  Library 
Assistance  Act.  Authorization  of  $11,000,000 
for  MLAA  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
(HR  2350);  $11,025,000  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  (S.  773). 

Less  Access  to  Less  Information  by  and 
About  the  U.S.  Government;  III 

A   1982-83  chronology;  SEPTEMBER   1982- 
DECEMBER  1983 

The  continuing  pattern  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  government  publications 
and  information  dissemination  activities  are 
due  to  a  combination  of  specific  policy  deci- 
sions, the  current  Administration's  interpre- 
tations and  implementation  of  the  1980  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  (P.L.  96-511),  and 
agency  budget  cuts.  However,  the  current 
climate  in  which  government  agency  activi- 
ties are  considered  unnecessary  frills  goes 
well  beyond  the  need  to  review  information 
dissemination  programs  and  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  waste.  The  new  ground 
rules  in  Washington  represent  more  than 
the  natural  shift  of  priorities  from  one  Ad- 
ministration to  another. 

ALA  reaffirmed  its  long  standing  convic- 
tion that  open  government  is  vital  to  a  de- 
mocracy in  a  resolution  passed  by  Council  in 
July  1982  which  expressed  the  Association's 
concern  that  there  is  a  "mounting  threat  to 
access  to  information  needed  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  democratic  process."  In  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  1981.  ALA  called  for  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's information  dissemination  policies 
and  procedures  to  be  free  and  equal  public 
access.  With  access  to  information  a  major 
ALA  priority,  members  should  be  concerned 
about  this  series  of  actions  which  creates  a 
climate  in  which  government  information 
activities  are  suspect. 

The  following  partial  chronology  from 
September  1982  to  December  1983  supple- 
ments two  previous  1981  and  1982  chronolo- 
gies prepared  on  the  same  topic  by  the  ALA 
Washington  Office; 

SEPTEMBER  1982 

In  response  to  a  September  8  Federal  Reg- 
ister (pp.  39515-39530)  notice  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  regard- 
ing proposed  regulations  for  the  informa- 
tion collection  provisions  of  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980,  Washington  Office 
Director  Eileen  Cooke  sent  OMB  the  resolu- 
tion on  federtJ  government  statistical  activi- 
ties passed  by  Council  at  the  1982  annual 


conference.  Her  letter  sent  with  the  resolu- 
tion expressed  ALA's  concern  with  the  as- 
sumption throughout  the  proposed  regula- 
tions that  federal  government  data  collec- 
tion is  a  burden  on  the  public,  with  little 
recognition  given  to  the  benefits  to  the 
public  which  are  derived  from  accurate, 
nonbiased  and  timely  statistics.  She  stressed 
that  the  Association  would  like  to  see  more 
safeguards  for  public  access  in  the  regula- 
tions. 

OCTOBER 

On  October  6,  1982,  OMB  released  a  list  of 
more  than  2,000  government  publications- 
one  out  of  every  six— targeted  for  termina- 
tion or  consolidation  into  other  publica- 
tions. This  initiative,  together  with  4.500 
other  cost  reductions  proposed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2,300  publications,  is  expected  to 
produce  cost  savings  "of  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  federal  publications."  According 
to  OMB  82-25,  "Reform  '88;  Elimination, 
Consolidation  and  Cost  Reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment Publications,"  sixteen  percent  of 
all  government  publications  will  be  discon- 
tinued. This  amounts  to  70  million  copies, 
Vi2  of  the  850  million  copies  printed,  and  is 
part  of  "•  *  *  the  Reagan  Administration's 
continuing  drive  to  eliminate  costly,  redun- 
dant and  superfluous  publications  *  *  *" 
Each  federal  agency  will  be  reviewing  its 
publications  for  increased  user  fees.  Similar 
savings  are  expected  during  1983  to  1985. 

JANUARY   1983 

OMB  published  the  draft  of  the  revision 
of  its  Circular  A-76  "Performance  of  Com- 
mercial Activities"  in  the  January  12  Feder- 
al Register,  pp.  1376-1379.  Library  services 
and  facility  operation  and  cataloging  were 
listed  as  examples  of  commercial  activities. 
The  supplement  to  the  circular  sets  forth 
procedures  for  determining  whether  com- 
mercial activities  should  be  operated  under 
contract  with  private  sources  or  in-house 
using  government  facilities  and  personnel. 
(The  Federal  Librarians  Round  Table  rec- 
ommended many  changes  in  the  draft  circu- 
lar to  OMB). 

JANUARY 

OMB  proposed  amendments  to  its  Circu- 
lar A-122.  "Cost  Principles  for  Nonprofit 
Organizations,"  in  the  January  24  Federal 
Register,  pp.  3348-3351.  The  proposal  "•  *  • 
would  have  had  the  apparent  effect  of  se- 
verely restricting  or  inhibiting  an  organiza- 
tion from  engaging  in  protected  first 
amendment  rights  with  its  own  private 
assets  as  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  any  federal  contract  or  grant,  unless 
the  organization  could  duplicate  all  its  fa- 
cilities, equipment  and  personnel."  ("Legal 
Analysis  of  OMB  Circular  A- 122;  Lobbying 
by  Non-Profit  Grantees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," Congressional  Research  Service, 
Library  of  Congress.  December  15.  1983,  p. 
CRS-2).  The  proposal  was  withdrawn  in 
March  after  substantial  congressional  and 


public  criticism.  (Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, March  9.  1983). 

FEBRUARY 

In  a  February  18  speech  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Conference.  President 
Reagan  cited  ■■•  •  •  reducing  publication  of 
more  than  70  million  copies  of  wasteful  or 
unnecessary  government  publications"  as 
one  of  the  ways  that  his  Administration  is 
attempting  to  make  government  more  effi- 
cient. (Weekly  Compilation  of  FYesidential 
Documents,  February  23,  1983,  p.  260). 


Stating  that  additional  safeguards  are 
needed  to  protect  classified  information,  the 
President  issued  a  directive  on  safeguarding 
national  security  information  on  March  11. 
The  directive  mandates  greater  use  of  poly- 
graph examinations  in  investigations  of 
leaks  of  classified  information  and  requires 
all  individuals  with  access  to  certain  types 
of  classified  information  to  sign  a  lifelong 
prepublication  review  agreement  to  submit 
for  governmental  review  all  wTitings  and 
proposed  speeches  which  touch  upon  intelli- 
gence matters.  As  directed  by  ALA  Council 
in  a  resolution  passed  at  the  1983  Annual 
Conference,  ALA  Executive  Director  Robert 
Wedgeworth  wrote  to  the  President  and  re- 
quested that  The  Presidential  Directive  on 
Safeguarding  National  Security  Information 
be  rescinded.  In  December.  Congress  added 
an  amendment  to  the  Department  of  State 
Authorizations  (P.L.  98-164)  prohibiting  im- 
plementation of  the  directive  until  April  15, 
1984. 

APRIL 

The  Department  of  Energy  proposed  regu- 
lations in  the  April  1  Federal  Register,  pp. 
13988-13993.  to  "•  '  *  describe  those  types 
of  Unclassified  Controlled  Nuclear  Informa- 
tion (UCNI)  to  be  protected,  establish  mini- 
mum protection  standards,  set  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  access  to  UCNI 
would  be  granted,  and  establish  procedures 
for  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation 
of  those  regulations."  Although  libraries 
were  not  mentioned  In  the  proposal,  the 
scope  of  the  documentation  and  informa- 
tion potentially  covered  raised  concern 
about  access  to  information  on  nuclear  re- 
search in  libraries  which  are  depositories  of 
Department  of  Energy  nuclear  materials. 

AUGUST 

At  a  public  hearing  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  August  16,  Sandra  Peterson, 
chair  of  the  Government  Documents  Round 
Table,  testifying  on  behalf  of  ALA,  conclud- 
ed that  the  proposed  DOE  regulations 
issued  in  April  about  Unclassified  Con- 
trolled Nuclear  Information  should  be  with- 
drawTi  and  reevaluated.  At  the  hearing,  a 
DOE  official  recognized  the  concerns  of  aca- 
demic and  research  institutions  about  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  rule  on  their  librar- 
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ies.  Two  possible  solutions  were  suggested: 
(1)  expressly  exempt  from  the  rule  nongov- 
ernmental libraries  whether  operated  by 
government  contractor  or  not:  and  (2)  limit 
the  responsibility  of  nongovernment  librar- 
ies to  the  protection  of  documents  or  mate- 
rials specifically  identified  by  title,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  library  by  DOE  in  writing.  In  an 
October  letter  to  DOE  on  behalf  of  ALA. 
Peterson  rejected  both  approaches  as  impos- 
sible and  impractical.  DOE  plans  to  issue  a 
revised  proposal  in  January  1984  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  an  additional  public  com- 
ment period. 

AUGUST 

OMB  issued  the  revision  of  its  Circular  A- 
76  (see  January)  in  the  August  16  Federal 
Register,  pp.  37110-37116.  The  impact  of 
this  circular  extends  to  all  libraries  which 
depend  on  or  have  a  service  relationship 
with  federal  libraries.  A  contract  for  total  li- 
brary operations  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  library  was  awarded  to  a  private 
sector  firm  in  August,  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  Sep- 
tember. 

SEPTEMBER 

In  the  September  12  Federal  Register,  pp. 
40964-40965.  OMB  solicited  public  comment 
on  the  development  of  a  policy  circular  on 
federal  information  management  as  part  of 
its  responsibility  to  implement  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1980  (PL  96-511). 
The  only  underlying  principle  mentioned  by 
OMB  was  that  •.  .  .  information  is  not  a 
free  good  but  a  resource  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic value  ...  .••  The  ALA  response 
stressed  that  "To  participate  fully  In  a 
democratic  society,  citizens  must  be  in- 
formed and  aware,  regardless  of  their  indi- 
vidual ability  to  pay  for  information."  Indi- 
cations are  that  OMB  will  try  to  establish 
user  fees  in  order  to  recover  the  govern- 
ments full  costs  of  creating  as  well  as  pro- 
viding information,  and  will  try  to  define 
what  constitutes  unfair  competition  with 
the  private  sector  as  it  relates  to  informa- 
tion issues  and  library  operations.  OMB 
plans  to  issue  a  proposed  circular  for  public 
comment  in  the  Federal  Register  in  Febru- 
ary 1984. 

OCTOBER 

In  contrast  to  other  policies  which  restrict 
public  access  to  government  information, 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
launched  a  national  campaign  to  increase 
public  awareness  and  use  of  federal  deposi- 
tory libraries.  The  campaign  uses  public 
service  announcements  with  the  theme 
"Contact  your  local  library"  on  television, 
radio  and  in  print  to  guide  the  audience  to 
all  libraries,  the  1.375  depositories  and  other 
non-depositories. 

NOVEMBER 

OMB  issued  a  watered  down  version  of  its 
January  revisions  to  Circular  A-122:  "Cost 
Principles  for  Nonprofit  Organizations;  Lob- 
bying and  Related  Activities"  in  the  Novem- 
ber 3  Federal  Register,  pp.  50860-50874.  In  a 
December  19  letter.  ALA  urged  OMB  to 
clarify  ambiguous  language  in  the  proposal 
and  reaffirmed  the  Association's  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  open  government 
is  vital  to  a  democracy.  OMB  has  extended 
their  previous  mid-December  comment 
deadline  to  January  18.  1984.  ALA  chapters 
and  state  library  associations  may  want  to 
further  analyze  the  OMB  proposal  to  see  if 
it  would  affect  their  organization's  lobbying 
and  related  activities. 
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DRASTIC  INCREASES  IN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COSTS  FACING  LIBRARIES 

Problem:  The  FCCs  access  charge  deci- 
sion and  pending  divestiture-related  tariffs 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  library  phone 
bills  and  data  communications  costs.  Access 
charges  will  raise  library  phone  bills  and  in- 
crease dial-access  charges  for  library  users 
of  value  added  networks.  The  most  drastic 
impact  is  the  73  percent  increase  April  3  in 
the  cost  of  private  leased  lines  used  by  li- 
braries to  transmit  bibliographic  data. 

Impact:  Through  a  system  of  "biblio- 
graphic utilities  "  such  as  the  Online  Com- 
puter Library  Center  (OCLC).  the  Research 
Libraries  Information  Network  (RLIN),  and 
the  Washington  Library  Network  (WLN). 
and  regional  and  state  library  networks,  li- 
braries have  created  nationwide  biblio- 
graphic databases.  The  largest  of  these. 
OCLC.  contains  more  than  10  million  biblio- 
graphic records  and  over  147  million  loca- 
tion listings.  It  is  in  effect  a  merged  catalog 
used  by  3.300  member  libraries  of  all  types 
to  make  their  technical  processes  more  effi- 
cient, and  by  library  patrons  to  gain  access 
to  library  materials  irrespective  of  geogra- 
phy. 

Libraries  gain  access  to  OCLC  through  a 
system  of  regional  library  networks  over  pri- 
vate telephone  lines  which  have  been  leased 
from  AT&T.  Information  from  AT&T  ana- 
lyzed by  OCLC  indicates  an  average  73  per- 
cent increase  for  the  data  circuits  used  by  li- 
braries. Three  quarters  of  the  regional 
OCLC  networks  face  increa.ses  of  70  percent 
or  more  (see  table  on  reverse).  The  network 
with  the  highest  increase  will  pay  138  per- 
cent more  for  the  same  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  increases  will  take  effect  April  3  as 
a  result  of  the  private  line  tariffs  filed  last 
October.  Modest  reductions  in  interoffice 
channel  charges  are  more  than  off.set  by 
dramatically  increased  terminating  channel 
costs  and  the  increased  number  of  compo- 
nents and  charges  in  the  revised  rate  struc- 
ture. 

The  problem  this  causes  for  libraries  is 
immediate  and  severe.  Libraries  are  typical- 
ly publicly  funded  and  supported  and  oper- 
ate on  fixed  budgets,  often  on  a  biennial 
cycle.  Library  managers  have  no  way  to  pass 
additional  unbudgeted  expenses  on  to  their 
patrons.  Parent  organizations  of  libraries 
are  simply  not  prepared  to  pay  73  percent 
more  for  telecommunications  without  re- 
ducing the  book  budget,  public  services,  or 
staff.  Small  libraries  may  be  forced  to  dis- 
continue automated  services. 

Legislation:  The  House-passed  HR  4102 
and  the  pending  S.  1660  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  access  charges  on  indi- 
viduals and  small  businesses,  but  assume 
that  other  users  will  be  able  to  absorb  in- 
creased costs.  For  libraries,  this  is  simply  ' 
not  the  case. 

Why  help  libraries'?  Libraries  are  part  of 
universal  service.  Information  needed  for  re- 
search, scholarship,  innovation,  education, 
and  daily  living  is  increasingly  electronic.  Li- 
braries make  acce.ss  to  such  information 
universal,  regardless  of  an  individuals  per- 
sonal circumstances.  Universal  access  to  in- 
formation in  a  democratic  society  is  a  social 
objective  which  can  only  be  met  through  li- 
braries. 

Solutions:  (1)  Reject  the  private  line  tar- 
iffs as  filed.  (2)  delay  charges  and  tariffs 
beyond  April  3  so  that  long-range  impacts 
can  be  further  assessed.  (3)  phase  in  neces- 
sary increases  over  three  years  to  allow  de- 
velopment of  realistic  budgets  or  cost-effec- 
tive alternatives,  (4)  if  charges  and  tariffs 


are  to  go  forward,  exempt  library  and  edu- 
cational users. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CHARGES  FOR  CONNECTION  TO  OCLC 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
Members  who  joined  me  today  in  this 
special  order  and  state  that  the  impor- 
tant thing  which  must  be  considered  is 
that  there  is  a  blind  spot  in  our  society 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  libraries  in 
the  crucial  function  of  education  for 
our  society.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  blind  spot  be  recognized.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  review  the  paucity 
of  legislation  which  is  available  to 
help  libraries  and  in  that  paucity 
there  are  only  a  few  items  that  are  in- 
cluded at  the  Federal  level  and  among 
those  items  is  the  Library  Services 
Construction  Act  which  is  presently 
being  held  hostage  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  the  Library  Services  Construc- 
tion Act. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  a  very  tiny  part  of  our  total 
budget.  The  total  amount  of  aid  given 
the  libraries  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  this  Nation  is  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  aircraft  carrier.  Our  li- 
braries deserve  more.  We  deserve  as 
leaders  to  make  our  populace  under- 
stand and  recognize  the  vital  role  that 
libraries  play  in  education  within  what 
we  have  called  a  learning  society. 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Library  Week  and  if 
the  libraries  and  librarians  throughout 
the  country  provide  the  same  exem- 
plary services  that  are  provided  in  my 
congressional  district,  encompassing 
York.  Adams,  and  Cumberland  Coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  then  they  greatly 
deserve  this  distinction. 

Libraries  serve  all  ages,  with  materi- 
als ranging  from  picture  books  for  pre- 
schoolers to  large  print  materials  for 
senior  citizens  and  other  individuals 
with  reading  disabilities. 


Libraries  stimulate  the  minds  of 
young  and  old  alike,  taking  them  from 
book  to  book,  from  adventure. 

Libraries  provide  access  to  books— 
and  thus  to  knowledge— to  those  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  denied  the  read- 
ing experience  due  to  financial  re- 
straints. Libraries  work  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  the  belief  that  everyone 
has  a  right  to  read. 

Libraries  provide  us  with  the  chal- 
lenge to  learn,  to  grow,  to  expand  our 
horizons.  They  provide  the  informa- 
tion that  leads  us  into  professions; 
they  open  doors  to  foreign  countries 
and  provide  us  with  the  wisdom  neces- 
sary to  understand  other  cultures, 
other  ways  of  life.  Libraries  help 
people  explore  new  worlds  and,  of 
course,  libraries  provide  entertainment 
through  the  availability  of  books, 
records,  tapes,  et  cetera. 

Libraries  educate  us  and.  in  that  re- 
spect alone,  represent  a  valuable  re- 
,source  to  any  community— ask  any 
student  who  is  assigned  a  report  and 
cannot  find  enough  information  in  his 
school  library:  ask  the  researcher,  the 
historian;  ask  the  individual  looking 
for  a  quiet  place  to  open  up  his  or  her 
favorite  book, 

Mr,  Speaker,  during  National  Li- 
brary Week,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  libraries 
and  the  individuals  who  staff  them. 
They  have  earned  this  recognition  by 
their  dedicated  service  to  any  and  all 
who  open  their  doors, • 

•  Mr,  RANGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  National  Library  Week, 
and  to  commend  my  colleague  Major 
R,  Owens  for  his  initiative  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Libraries  are  the  temples  of  knowl- 
edge. They  preserve  the  heritage  and 
great  achievements  of  man.  We  can 
look  around  us  and  see  the  great  tech- 
nological and  architectural  achieve- 
ments of  civilization,  but  it  is  within 
our  libraries  that  the  real  spirit  of 
man's  achievements  resides.  Without 
the  dedicated  work  of  our  librarians, 
all  of  our  achievements— and  those  of 
past  traditions— would  just  fade  away, 
I  salute  them, 

I  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  lit- 
erally millions  of  young  people  have 
charted  the  course  of  their  lives  inside 
libraries.  Schooling  and  education  in 
the  classroom  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  the  knowledge  acquired  in  librar- 
ies. Because  so  many  people  depend 
upon  libraries  for  both  work  antj  en- 
joyment, it  is  critical  that  we  do  all  we 
can  do  to  maximize  the  use  of  the 
books  and  services  available. 

We  have  a  duty.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
tect this  resource,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
salute  to  Americas  libraries.  Thank 
you,» 

•  Mr,  FTIANK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr,  Owens  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  today  in  support  of 


National  Library  Week.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  set  aside  time  to  con- 
sider the  enormous  contribution  that 
libraries  make  to  our  society.  Libraries 
are  one  of  our  Nation's  most  precious 
resources.  Libraries  allow  all  citizens 
access  to  information  that  is  critical  to 
democracy.  No  longer  do  libraries  act 
only  as  a  depository  for  books,  docu- 
ments, and  records.  Nowadays,  librar- 
ies offer  a  wide  range  of  community 
services  that  benefit  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  economic  backgrounds, 

Mr,  Speaker,  earlier  this  session,  the 
House  passed  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  The  Senate  is  now  considering 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  makes 
money  available  for  grants  that  will 
extend  library  services  to  areas  and 
populations  that  are  currently  un- 
served or  underserved.  In  addition 
there  are  funds  to  make  library  build- 
ings handicapped  accessible  and 
energy  efficient  and  to  encourage  in- 
terlibrary  cooperation.  Since  Congress 
first  passed  the  act  in  1957,  the 
number  of  libraries  and  the  services 
they  offer  have  grown  enormously. 
There  are  over  10,000  libraries  in 
America  today  serving  over  96  percent 
of  our  Nations  population.  Library 
collections  have  expanded  to  include 
special  collections  including  foreign 
language  and  large  print  books,  films, 
albums,  cassettes,  art  reproductions, 
sheet  music,  microfilm,  microfiche, 
and  even  computer  software.  Special 
programs  are  offered  throughout  the 
country  for  children,  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  the  illiterate.  This  growth 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  strong  Federal  support  offered  by 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  to  act  favorably  on  the  re- 
authorization of  this  important  act.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
libraries,  hospital  libraries,  school  li- 
braries, college/university  libraries, 
historical  libraries,  government  agency 
libraries,  private  company  libraries, 
law  firm  libraries  all  dot,  and  grace, 
our  country  from  coast  to  coast,  offer- 
ing a  multitude  of  services  to  our  citi- 
zens, corporations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, I  am  delighted  that  the  Con- 
gress has  set  aside  this  week  and  this 
special  time  to  honor,  salute,  and  shed 
light  on  our  libraries.  They  are  a  great 
national  resource,  occasionally  over- 
looked in  our  overscheduled  society. 

The  mention  of  libraries  often  con- 
jures up  an  image  of  rooms  overflow- 
ing with  books,  ladders  to  fetch  books 
perched  high  atop  shelves,  and  the  li- 
brarian laboring  at  the  checkout  desk. 
This  traditional  scene  remains  basical- 
ly unchanged  in  many  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  Libraries  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  their  traditional 
role  of  providing  needed  books  and 
publications. 


But,  when  was  the  last  time  you  vis- 
ited your  library?  A  closer  look  at  li- 
braries reveals  that  many  libraries 
have  assumed  new,  additional  roles  as 
we  enter  the  information  age.  Librar- 
ies are  progressing  and  evolving.  They 
are  making  use  of  new  technology  and 
seeking  to  expand  their  information 
capacities  in  many  areas. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  many  li- 
braries have  access  to  data  bases  and 
hence, ,  are  able  to  conduct  basic 
.searches  for  general  and  specialized  in- 
formation of  almost  infinite  variety. 
Searches  may  assist  in  the  setting  up 
o-f  small  businesses,  exploring  product 
markets,  exploring  careers,  reviewing 
patent  information,  retrieving  unob- 
tainable publications,  and  so  forth. 
Such  services  add  to  the  economic  and 
social  development,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  State. 

Further,  in  the  realm  of  computers, 
some  libraries  in  my  State  have  micro- 
computers. Such  computers  can 
permit  those,  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity,  to  learn  to  use 
the  computer  and  benefit  from  its 
many  services.  Besides  the  business 
and  education  fields,  libraries  are  also 
providing  essential  services  in  the 
medical  field.  Physicians  have  always 
been  privy  to  medical  library  informa- 
tion. However,  now  with  technological 
advances,  physicians,  including  those 
in  remote  areas,  now  have  access  to 
crucial  on  the  spot  information  via 
telecommunications  from  medical  li- 
braries such  as  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  In  short,  our  libraries'  assets 
and  capabilities  are  growing  every  day. 

With  such  great  new  areas  of  infor- 
mation available,  and  our  very  scarce 
financial  resources,  comes  the  need  to 
insure  that  all  citizens  have  access  to 
as  much  of  this  information  as  possi- 
ble. Interlibrary  resource  sharing,  be- 
tween all  types  of  libraries  is  a  won- 
derful development  of  recent  years.  In 
my  State,  Federal  interlibrary  funds 
have  been  well  used  and  there  is 
strong  private/public  sector  coopera- 
tion and  sharing  of  information  and 
materials.  This  triumph  of  coopera- 
tion over  turf  rights  is  most  encourag- 
ing. The  sharing  and  availability  of 
ideas  benefits  all  by  helping  our  citi- 
zens and  Nation  to  grow. 

I  commend  and  thank  our  library 
systems  and  their  dedicated  personnel 
for  their  great  services,  past  and 
present,  and  for  their  foresight  and 
planning  for  the  future.  Libraries  can 
indeed  broaden  our  horizons  in  many 
new  unexpected  ways.  When  was  the 
last  time  you  visited  your  library?* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  during  National  Li- 
brary Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sandls  of  public  libraries,  school  librar- 
ies, media  centers,  academic  libraries, 
government  libraries,  special  libraries 
and  information  centers  throughout 
the  country.  These  institutions  play  a 
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vital  role  in  the  flow  of  information  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  The  theme 
for  National  Library  Week  is  "Knowl- 
edge is  Power"  and  that  theme  trans- 
lates into  reality  in  every  facet  of  the 
American  society.  It  is  the  best  in- 
formed businessman  who  makes  the 
best  decisions,  the  best  informed  office 
holder  who  designs  the  best  policy, 
and  the  best  informed  student  who 
makes  the  most  of  his  educational  ex- 
perience. Libraries  not  only  provide 
the  information  necessary  for  success, 
they  amuse  and  delight  us,  contribute 
to  learning  and  literacy,  to  scholarship 
and  research  and  to  innovation  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a  part  in 
the  modest  contribution  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  helping  libraries 
s^rve  all  of  our  citizens.  A  library  wit- 
rass  put  it  this  way  in  a  recent  con- 
gressional hearing: 

Think  of  published  information  resources 
as  a  gigantic  jig.saw  puzzle.  Each  library  has 
only  a  limited  budget,  so  it  can  purchase 
only  one  piece  of  the  puzzle.  If  it  gets  a  user 
request  for  information  unavailable  in  its 
collection,  its  staff  has  to  locate  the  library 
that  holds  the  missing  piece.  To  have  a  co- 
herent national  information  system,  we 
need,  ideally,  to  have  information  about  the 
pieces  of  the  information  puzzle  held  by 
each  library. 

Through  programs  such  as  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
(LSCA),  the  Higher  Education  Act  li- 
brary programs,  school  library  and 
block  grant  programs,  and  library 
postal  subsidies,  we  have  helped  librar- 
ies improve  their  resources,  link  to- 
gether, and  share  information  for  the 
benefit  of  all  users.  We  must  keep 
these  programs  viable  and  we  must 
insure  that  the  huge  increase  in  tele- 
communications costs  do  not  undo  the 
cooperative  networks  libraries  have 
put  together— with  the  help  of  Federal 
grants— over  the  last  15  .vears. 

The  largest  online  library  data  base, 
the  Online  Computer  Library  Center 
(OCIC)  contains  more  than  10  million 
biliographic  records  and  over  147  mil- 
lion location  listings  used  by  3,300 
member  libraries.  These  are  impres- 
sive numbers,  and  this  technology  is  a 
powerful  tool.  But  OCLC  member  li- 
braries may  face  an  average  73-percent 
increase  in  telecommunication  costs 
due  to  divestiture  related  tariffs  and 
FCC-imposed  access  charges. 

As  an  example  of  the  fine  programs 
made  available  through  libraries  be- 
cause of  Federal  dollars  let  me  cite  the 
following  programs  in  my  home  dis- 
trict of  Michigan: 

The  Wayne/Oakland  County  Li- 
brary Federation  has  developed  a  bib- 
liographic service  that  includes  18  li- 
braries in  automated  information 
sharing.  The  program  will  later  be  ex- 
panded to  include  20  additional  librar- 
ies. 

The  Washtenaw  County  Library  has 
become  a  subregional  library  serving 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 


Its  services  include:  circulation  of  talk- 
ing books  by  mail;  selection  of  reading 
materials  for  some  patrons;  mainte- 
nance of  volunteer  programs  for  re- 
cording needed  materials:  visits  to  pa- 
trons to  discuss  services:  maintenance 
of  deposit  collections  in  appropriate 
institutions:  and  distribution  of  infor- 
mation about  the  programs  offered. 

These  programs  enrich  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  library  users  who  would 
otherwise  be  without  needed  informa- 
tion and  pleasure  reading  materials. 

Universal  access  to  information  in  a 
democratic  society  is  a  social  objective 
which  can  only  be  met  through  librar- 
ies; they  deserve  our  appreciation  and 
support.* 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  recognition  of  National  Library 
Week.  Todays  search  for  excellence  in 
education  makes  it  imperative  that  li- 
braries remain  a  vital  link  to  the  life- 
long learning  process.  Libraries  pro- 
vide all  our  people;  including  the 
young,  old,  and  handicapped,  access  to 
science,  music,  art,  history,  theater, 
philo.sophy,  and  the  many  other  limit- 
less treasures  of  human  thought. 

In  my  congressional  district,  librar- 
ies play  a  crucial  role  in  combating  il- 
literacy through  outreach  programs  to 
minorities  and  provide  other  services 
such  as  job  information  centers,  story- 
telling for  preschool  children,  senior 
citizen  programs,  library/museum 
projects,  programing  for  penitentiary 
inmates,  video  .service,  and  services  to 
the  hearing  and  visually  impaired. 
Without  those  programs,  our  commu- 
nity would  not  be  the  same. 

National  funds  devoted  to  libraries 
are  well  spent.  Not  only  do  our  com- 
munities benefit  from  the  free  flow  of 
information,  but  worthwhile  and  last- 
ing employment  is  created.  The  ripple 
effect  of  these  national  funds  is  tre- 
mendous. Of  the  $2.6  million  granted 
to  libraries  last  .year  in  my  home  State 
of  New  York,  through  the  emergency 
jobs  bill,  S16.2  million  was  matched  at 
the  local  level.  This  created  a  total  of 
$18.8  million  in  new  employment  op- 
portunities. The  economic  benefits  are 
clearly  visible. 

Taking  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  value  of  libraries  to  our  free  demo- 
cratic .society  is  not  enough.  As  legisla- 
tors, wc  must  continue  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  so  that  the  localities  in 
our  districts  can  match  and  surpass 
Federal  funds  to  provide  the  library 
services  they  need.  The  imagmatiori. 
productivity,  and  knowledge  of  all  our 
people  will  in  some  way  be  dependent 
upon  the  strength  of  our  libraries.* 
•  Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Na- 
tional Library  Week  serve.s  to  once 
again  remind  us  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  resources— our  community  li- 
braries. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  has 
anything  to  equal  the  library  .system 
that  exists  in  the  United  States.  Virtu- 
ally   every    community    in    this    vast 
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country,  large  and  small,  has  one  or 
more  libraries  where  citizens  have 
access  to  a  tremendous  wealth  of 
learning,  knowledge,  and  reading  en- 
tertainment. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  representative  form  of 
government.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
knew  this  and  expressed  it  over  and 
over  again.  Without  an  informed 
public,  we  cannot  hope  to  continually 
survive  as  a  free  and  prosperous  socie- 
ty. 

I  have  noticed  the  buttons  that 
many  of  our  librarians  who  are  visiting 
with  us  are  wearing  that  say,  "kids 
need  libraries." 

This  is  a  wonderful  slogan.  Our 
young  people  particularly  need  good, 
dedicated  librarips.  both  in  their 
schools  and  conimi  nities.  Reading 
opens  up  the  world  o  them  and  helps 
them  fully  grow  and  develop. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  need  to 
support  and  improve  upon  the  modest 
programs  that  are  now  in  place  to 
assist  libraries. 

But,  of  course,  we  all  need  libraries. 
People  of  all  ages,  the  young  and  the 
elderly,  are  served  by  library  pro- 
grams. 

We  can  take  that  slogan  one  step 
farther  and  .say,  "our  country  needs  li- 
braries."* 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Representative  Major 
R.  Owens,  for  seeking  recognition  of 
National  Library  Week  today.  Librar- 
ies have  played  a  key  role  in  providing 
education  for  our  citizens.  They  com- 
plement and  supplement  our  schools 
which  often  find  themselves  con- 
strained by  limited  resources.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  how  fre- 
quently my  staff  and  I  u.se  the  services 
of  the  libraries  here  in  our  Nations 
Capital.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  these  experiences. 

As  far  back  as  1698  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  in  an  essay  supporting  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  libraries  in  the 
Colonies  said: 

Standing  libraries  will  signify  little  in  the 
country  where  persons  must  ride  some  miles 
to  look  into  a  book— such  journeys  being  too 
expensive  of  time  and  money;  but  lending  li- 
braries which  come  to  em  without  charge, 
may  tolerably  well  supply  the  vacancies  In 
their  own  studies. 

There  were  not  any  traveling  lend- 
ing libraries  in  1698,  of  course,  but 
over  the  last  several  years  bookmobiles 
have  long  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  and  extension  of  li- 
brary services  in  South  Carolina.  The 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(LSCA)  has  provided  grants  over  the 
years  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  book- 
mobiles in  the  State.  During  the  last  2 
years.  9  bookmobiles  were  purchased 
with  the  help  of  LSCA  funds. 

Bookmobiles  are  just  one  of  the 
many  services  provided  under  LSCA.  I 
particularly  support  the  use  of  these 


funds  for  this  purpose,  assuring  that 
all  persons  are  served.  Legislation  to 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  programs,  H.R.  2878,  was 
adopted  in  this  Chamber  on  January 
31,  1984,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Arts  and  Humanities.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  library  literacy  programs  and 
foreign  language  materials.  H.R.  2878 
enjoyed  widespread  bipartisan  support 
in  this  body  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  expeditiously  proceed 
in  adopting  this  legislation.* 

*  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the 
special  order  today  recognizing  the  im- 
portant contributions  public  libraries 
have  made  to  this  Nation.  This  week  is 
"National  Library  Week,"  and  efforts 
will  be  made  through  various  activities 
and  events  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  the  important  services  rendered  by 
these  institutions.  While  we  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  contributions  public 
libraries  have  made,  we  must  also  em- 
phasize the  important  role  libraries 
will  have  in  our  future. 

Children  are  our  investment  in  the 
future  and  the  Library  Services  Con- 
struction Act  funds  help  strengthen 
the  contribution  of  public  library  serv- 
ices to  children  and  parents  in  South 
Carolina. 

Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  funds  have  been  used  to  stimulate 
county  libraries  to  recognize,  train, 
staff,  and  develop  services  for  children 
through  demonstration  projects. 
These  moneys  have  enabled  our  public 
libraries  to  try  innovative  ways  to 
reach  out  to  low-income  children  to 
determine  what  approaches  are  most 
successful.  Because  of  the  stimulus 
provided  by  this  act,  many  libraries 
provide  books  and  book  experience  to 
children  in  Head  Start  and  day  care 
programs.  Research  shows  that  expo- 
sure to  books  at  an  early  age  is  impor- 
tant for  reading  readiness  and  later 
school  experience. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
program  over  the  past  25  years.  Feder- 
al funds  are  still  needed.  Demonstra- 
tion projects  still  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  show  local  officials  the 
benefit  of  improved  services  for  chil- 
dren who  need  the  best  resources  pos- 
sible to  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  soci- 
ety.* 

*  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  support  for  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  Libraries  are  one 
of  this  Nations  most  important  and 
unheralded  resources,  as  well  as  being 
a  primary  tool  and  indication  of  a  true 
democracy.  Libraries  offer  protection 
and  guidance  for  the  inexhaustible 
pool  of  knowledge  available  to  our  Na- 
tions  citizens.  The  sphere  of  involve- 
ment of  libraries  extends  far  beyond 
books  stored  on  a  shelf.  Through  the 
use  of  libraries,  Americans  are  better 


able  to  adapt  to  the  changes  in  society 
and  the  advancing  technologies  in  an 
information-dependent  society. 

In  many  instances,  libraries  are  also 
the  only  source  of  many  community 
services.  Libraries  serve  many  diverse 
populations  in  our  .society.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  most  populous  States 
in  this  Nation,  with  over  11  million 
people,  there  is  a  functional  illiteracy 
rate  of  nearly  25  percent.  Many  areas 
are  dependent  upon  programs  offered 
through  our  public  libraries  to  reduce 
this  alarming  statistic.  In  addition, 
many  elderly,  low  income,  and  handi- 
capped people  in  rural,  isolated  areas 
depend  on  libraries  as  their  only 
source  of  information.  Collections  of 
large  print  books  and  tapes  are  avail- 
able for  the  visually  impaired  and  the 
homebound. 

The  irriporlance  of  libraries  in  rural 
areas  cannot  be  overstated.  Recently. 
Warren  County,  which  is  located  in 
my  district,  received  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Education  for  $388,430 
to  begin  renovations  on  the  county  li- 
brary. Many  communities  all  over  the 
county  are  in  desperate  need  of  such 
Federal  funds,  however,  there  never 
seems  to  be  enough  to  go  around.  Con- 
gress must  recommit  itself  to  upgrad- 
ing libraries  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  country  and  its  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  indebt- 
ed to  its  public  library  system  and  on 
behalf  of  the  23d  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  would  like  to  express  my 
praise  and  gratitude  to  those  individ- 
uals who  have  made  this  system  suc- 
cessful.* 

*  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
recognition  of  National  Library  Week 
and  of  the  importance  of  libraries  in 
our  country. 

Historically,  library  usage  has  in- 
creased during  hard  times,  and  recent 
years  have  been  no  exception.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  has  not  come  to  many 
areas  of  my  northeastern  Minnesota 
district,  where  the  unemployment  rale 
is  two  and  three  times  the  national  av- 
erage in  most  towns.  Library  usage  is 
up  substantially:  the  Aurora,  MN.  li- 
brary recorded  a  39-percent  increase  in 
circulation  last  year  and  otherMibrar- 
ies  on  the  Iron  Range  report  similar 
increases  in  usage. 

"Generally,  it  is  the  unemployed  and 
young  fathers  with  their  children  who 
are  coming  in,"  said  one  librarian  on 
the  Range. 

The  Duluth  Public  Library  reports  a 
143-percent  increase  in  loans  of  library 
materials  in  1982  over  1980  in  spite  of 
shorter  service  hours.  That  library's 
main  source  of  funds  is  the  city  of 
Duluth,  which  has  unemployment  of 
about  14  percent. 

The  Arrowhead  Library  system, 
which  serves  7  counties  and  a  popula- 
tion of  326,000,  saw  a  39-percent  in- 
crease   in    its   mail-a-book   service    in 


1982.  At  the  same  time  postage  costs 
were  up  85  percent. 

Mail-a-book  is  one  of  the  ways  the 
Arrowhead  system  extends  its  services 
to  rural  residents  who  have  little  or  no 
access  to  a  library.  Another  way  rural 
and  underserved  areas  gain  access  to 
library  materials  is  through  the  book- 
mobile. The  Arrowhead  system's  3 
bookmobiles  traveled  59,200  miles 
during  1982  throughout  a  17,000- 
square-mile  area  and  loaned  231,244 
books. 

These  libraries  have  faced  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  services  and  shrinking 
budgets  o\er  the  past  few  years,  but 
they  have  met  that  challenge.  Federal 
library  funds,  although  only  about  2 
percent  of  total  funding  for  public  li- 
braries in  Minnesota,  are  a  very  impor- 
tant source  of  help  to  these  struggling 
libraries,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

Federal  funds  have  helped  the  Kit- 
chigami  regional  library  extend  serv- 
ices to  the  rural  portions  of  the  4 
counties  it  serves  through  a  bookmo- 
bile which  makes  50  stops  in  each  2- 
week  cycle.  Visits  include  a  crossroads 
called  Goplin  Corner  on  State  High- 
way 64  near  Motley,  the  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation,  the  entrance  to  a 
State  park,  senior  citizen  housing  fa- 
cilities, and.  of  course,  small  towns- 
populations  under  800— which  cannot 
support  a  public  library. 

Most  recently.  Federal  aid  has  en- 
abled the  Kitchigami  system  to  pro- 
vide video  cassette  player/recorders  to 
six  of  its  eight  libraries, 

Minnesota  has  used  LSCA  title  III, 
interlibrary  cooperation  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  regional  resource  sharing  or- 
ganization called  Planet  [public  li- 
brary access  network].  This  organiza- 
tion links  the  resources  of  libraries 
within  a  specific  area  and  provides  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  interlibrary 
loan  and  reference  services.  Also,  a 
contract  funded  by  LSCA  links  Minne- 
sota's public  libraries  to  the  resources 
of  the  State's  academic  libraries  and  li- 
braries in  nearby  States. 

As  the  unemployment  rate  steadily 
increased  over  the  past  2  years,  librar- 
ies have  stretched  their  limited  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of- 
work  people  and  have  even  added  new 
services  in  some  areas. 

The  Duluth  Public  Library  has  a 
number  of  books  to  help  people  write 
a  resume:  but  during  this  recession, 
the  demand  for  job-hunting  assistance 
has  been  so  great  that  the  reference 
section  put  together  a  resume  pam- 
phlet and  printed  2.000  copies  to  hand 
out  to  people  who  need  this  help.  The 
library  also  has  typing  booths  so  the 
unemployed  can  type  their  resumes. 

Libraries  are  also  providing  informa- 
tion on  how  to  act  in  a  job  interview, 
as  well  as  national  help  wanted  ads  to 
locate  the  much-needed  jobs. 

One  satisfied  job  hunter  told  the  li- 
brarians: 
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You've  got  everything  I  need,  from  Civil 
Service  test  books  to  a  national  research 
paper.  Then,  when  I  get  a  lead,  you've  got 
books  that  tell  me  how  to  write  a  resume 
and  how  to  act  in  an  interview.  I'm  giving 
myself  the  Ijest  po.ssible  chance  to  find  work 
by  using  the  library. 

More  and  more  fathers  are  bringing 
their  young  children  into  the  library 
to  play  with  the  toy  collections  and  to 
check  out  a  favorite  toy  to  take  home. 
One  grateful  mother  of  three  said: 
I  could  never  afford  to  buy  a  tenth  of  the 
toys  and  kits  you  have  available  for  us  to 
check  out. 

Whole  families  now  spend  several 
hours  in  the  library.  The  Duluth  Li- 
brary even  had  to  install  a  changing 
table  in  the  men's  room  so  fathers 
would  have  a  place  to  change  diapers. 

The  families  who  bring  their  chil- 
dren in  just  to  play  with  the  toys  learn 
through  the  story  hours  that  little 
children  like  to  be  read  to.  The  result 
has  been  that  regularly  for  the  last 
few  months  the  Duluth  Library  has 
opened  for  business  with  scarcely  50 
picture  books  available  for  loan— they 
own  nearly  50,000.  Other  parents  who 
are  unable  to  read  have  discovered  the 
kits,  a  cassette  and  a  book,  and  are 
borrowing  these  in  great  numbers  so 
children  can  have  the  experience  of 
being  read  to.  The  library  has  had  to 
ration  the  kits  because  some  mornings 
there  are  only  two  or  three  left  of  the 
hundreds  they  own. 

The  Silver  Bay  Public  Library  was 
instrumental  in  planning  and  sponsor- 
ing the  Silver  Bay  Cope  and  Hope  Fair 
last  year.  The  purpose  of  the  fair  was 
to  introduce  area  residents  to  ways 
and  resources  for  coping  with  the  dif- 
ficulties they  faced  because  of  job  lay- 
offs. 

In  Silver  Bay.  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  over  60  percent,  hundreds 
of  people  have  permanently  lost  their 
jobs,  the  public  library  put  together  a 
job  search  workshop.  They  offered 
two  identical  workshops  on  the  same 
day:  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  to  accommodate  those  who 
work  shifts.  The  TV  taping  crew  at  the 
library  taped  one  session  of  the  work- 
shop and  has  presented  it  on  cable  TV 
for  those  who  mi.ssed  the  program. 

These  examples  indicate  what  librar- 
ies in  northeastern  Minnesota  are 
doing  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
public  they  .serve.  Libraries  across  the 
country  are  doing  a  fine  job  meeting 
the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the 
public,  most  often  with  very  limited 
budgets.  I  commend  our  libraries  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. # 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  in 
recognition  of  National  Library  Week*, 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  Major 
Owens.  Libraries  are  a  vital  resource 
in  our  communities  and  hold  a  vast  po- 
tential for  both  scholarship  and  enter- 


tainment. They  are  an  institution 
upon  which  we  all  depend  to  store  the 
worlds  treasures  of  thought  and  make 
them  available  to  all  without  question 
or  cost. 

Today,  our  Nation's  libraries  are 
faced  with  a  possible  cutback  in  Feder- 
al funding  support.  Although  Federal 
funds  account  for  only  about  5  percent 
of  public  library  support,  it  is  a  critical 
5  percent  used  to  reach  that  part  of 
the  population  without  library  serv- 
ices, or  for  whom  the  provision  of  li- 
brary .services  requires  extra  effort. 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  which  passed  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1984.  authorized  S150  million 
for  grants  to  assist  States  in  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  library  serv- 
ices for  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  institutionalized,  bilingual,  and 
older  persons.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, however,  proposes  that  this  pro- 
gram be  eliminated,  thereby  further 
reducing  Federal  assistance  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  De- 
troit Public  Library  has  used  moneys 
received  under  this  program  to  en- 
hance -services  to  the  handicapped  and 
to  increase  its  collection  of  foreign  lan- 
guage materials.  In  addition,  the  funds 
have  been  used  to  improve  the  accessi- 
bility of  libraries  to  the  handicapped 
through  new  construction.  Finally,  co- 
operation between  the  various  types  of 
libraries  has  been  enhanced.  None  of 
these  things  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  this  Federal  funding 
support. 

As  the  Senate  debates  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  we  must  help 
them  understand  the  need  for  contin- 
ued Federal  support  of  our  libraries. 
The  moneys  to  be  authorized  should 
be  viewed  as  an  investment,  the  return 
on  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
achievements  of  all  present  library 
users,  and  most  certainly  those  who 
will  use  library  resources  in  future 
generations.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of 
National  Library  Week.  During  this 
w'eek  we  celebrate  one  resource — the 
library— which  enables  us  to  cultivate 
our  most  precious  natural  resource— 
the  human  mind. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  Connecticut  as  a  whole,  li- 
braries have  played  a  critical  role  in 
making  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ac- 
cessible and  enjoyable.  Connecticut  is 
one  of  the  few  States  in  the  Nation 
which  uses  a  statewide  library  card. 
Connecticard  makes  available  the 
books  and  resources  of  185  public  li- 
braries to  every  library  card  holder.  In 
my  district.  Library  on  Line.  Project 
Leap,  and  Bibliomation  are  three  sepa- 
rate consortia  which  are  involved  in 
cooperative  resource  sharing.  In  each 
of  these  programs,  systems  have  been 
developed  so  that  many  individual  li- 
braries  can  share   resources,   provide 


circulation  control  and  plan  for  future 
acquisition.  All  in  all.  automation  in 
Connecticut's  libraries  has  expanded 
more  in  the  past  18  months  than  it  did 
in  the  last  20  years. 

The  libraries  in  Connecticut  have 
also  expanded  their  role  as  a  center 
for  the  entire  community.  Many  li- 
braries have  adult  education  pro- 
grams, offering  classes  in  the  evenings. 
Libraries  are  picking  up  more  materi- 
als for  the  learning  disabled,  and  of- 
fering individual  instructon  for  the  el- 
derly, deaf,  blind,  and  physically  dis- 
abled. Libraries  in  Connecticut  present 
films  and  lectures,  and  many  libraries 
are  building  new  multipurpo.se  com- 
munity rooms.  More  libraries  are 
working  with  senior  citizen  centers, 
.some  running  a  branch  at  the  centers 
themselves,  and  sponsoring  such  pro- 
grams as.  for  instance,  a  registered  lax 
consultant  explaining  the  intricacies 
of  the  income  tax  form. 

The  Connecticut  libraries  open  the 
world  of  thought  to  every  individual 
who  has  the  desire  to  learn.  They  are 
centers  of  culture,  of  communication 
and  of  knowledge.  Clearly,  the  Con- 
necticut libraries  exemplify  the  ideal 
of  National  Library  Week— knowledge 
is  real  power. • 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  in 
recognizing  National  Library  Week. 

Libraries  are  without  a  doubt  one  of 
America's  most  valuable  national  re- 
sources, and  they  are  deserving  of  our 
recognition  during  this  special  week. 
The  day  when  a  young  child  discovers 
a  library  is  a  very  special  occasion, 
when  he  or  she  finds  access  to  a  vast 
array  of  books  and  other  resources. 
While  in  school,  many  of  us  feel  that  a 
library  is  a  home  away  from  home. 
And  after  we  leave  school,  the  library 
continues  to  provide  us  with  a  wealth 
of  information. 

Yet  libraries  are  constantly  fighting 
battles  of  shrinking  budgets  and  grow- 
ing needs.  In  our  modern  era  of  infor- 
mation technology,  libraries  are  trying 
to  enter  the  computer  era.  and  to  pro- 
vide us  with  access  to  a  new  range  of 
-services,  while  still  maintaining  tradi- 
tional -services.  Library  budgets  have 
not  expanded  to  meet  these  new 
needs. 

Federal  programs,  such  as  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
passed  by  the  House  in  January,  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  our  librar- 
ies in  this  time  of  limited  resources. 
The  Federal  funds,  while  not  large, 
have  served  well  as  seed  money  to  gen- 
erate further  funding  from  State  gov- 
ernments and  private  sources.  We 
must  continue  to  support  these  valua- 
ble programs. 

In  Connecticut,  libraries  have  done  a 
superb  job  of  managing  with  their  lim- 
ited resources.  In  fi.scal  year  1984,  Con- 
necticut received  about  $1.5  million  in 


Federal  funds  for  statewide  library 
services;  this  was  then  matched  ty  the 
State  with  an  additional  $3.25  million. 
This  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  wide  impact  of  this  Federal  pro- 
gram. These  funds  helped  to  add  new 
books  to  library  collections,  to  provide 
services  to  handicapped  readers,  and 
to  promote  resource  sharing  among  li- 
braries. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recognize  Ameri- 
ca's libraries  both  with  our  words  and 
with  our  appropriations.  It  is  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  imagine  a  world  in  which  librar- 
ies were  allowed  to  disappear,  where 
one  did  not  have  access  to  their  collec- 
tions. I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting America's  libraries.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  -special  order. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MINING  OF  NICARAGUAN 
HARBORS-A  GREAT  POLITI- 
CAL MANIPULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  address 
the  House  on  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  greatest  political  manipulations  I 
have  seen  on  the  floor  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  a  long 
time  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  be  very  candid 
in  talking  about  Nicaragua  and  the 
crisis  in  Central  America.  Some  people 
have  exhibited  what  they  call  an  out- 
rage, an  outrage  at  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  somehow  participat- 
ed in  mining  the  ports  of  Nicaragua. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  bring 
some  of  these  facts  to  light  regarding 
this  particular  situation. 

No.  1.  Mining  of  a  harbor  in  Nicara- 
gua has  been  done  for  one  express 
purpose— by  the  Conlras,  not  the 
United  States,  by  the  Contra-revolu- 
tionaries,  to  help  in  the  constant 
effort  to  interdict  arms  flowing  into 
Nicaragua  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  Cuba,  from  Libya,  and  even  from 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion back  in  the  Middle  East,  funnel- 
ing  arms  into  Nicaragua  and  then 
those  arms  are  transferred  from  Nica- 
ragua elsewhere  in  Central  America  to 
promote  what  they  call  the  visionary 
Marxist  revolution  without  frontiers. 

I  really  see  little  difference  in  terms 
of  the  goal  of  interdiction  or  stopping 
the  arms  flow  into  Nicaragua  and  out 
of  Nicaragua  throughout  the  Central 
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American  region,  little  difference  in 
using  mines  or  using  grenades,  guns, 
artillery,  that  this  Congress  has  voted 
in  support  to  the  counterrevolutionar- 
ies in  Nicaragua.  Those  grenades  and 
those  guns  have  killed  people.  If  the 
Congress  has  still,  at  least  in  the  past, 
been  considering,  has  considered  suc- 
cessfully and  is  still  considering  more 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  that  is  certainly  reasonable  con- 
sidering the  crisis  in  Central  America 
and  considering  that  we  are  facing 
9.000  Cubans,  we  are  facing  2,000 
Soviet-bloc  advisers,  many  PLO  and 
Libyans  that  are  in  Central  America. 

Incidentally,  regarding  the  PLO  in 
Central  America,  I  rather  doubt  that 
the  PLO  is  looking  for  a  homeland  in 
Central  America.  They  are  there  with 
the  Cubans,  the  Soviets,  and  the  Liby- 
ans for  one  express  purpose,  to  help 
promote  that  Marxist  revolution 
throughout  the  region. 

But  back  to  the  parallel.  I  see  very 
little  difference  in  allowing  the  Con- 
tras to  place  mines  in  the  harbor 
where  it  ha.s  been  proven  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  major  ship- 
ments of  arms  have  come  in  through 
that  harbor  into  Nicaragua  for  revolu- 
tionary spreading  purposes.  I  see  very 
little  difference  in  placing  those 
mines,  w'hich  are  not  meant  to  sink 
ships,  or  to  kill  or  destroy  ships,  but 
simply  to  damage  ships  as  a  deterrent 
for  ships  coming  into  the  harbor. 
They  are  concussion  mines,  handmade 
concussion  mines,  which  again,  I 
repeat,  are  not  used  to  totally  destroy 
ships,  but  only  used  in  terms  of  dis- 
abling and  damaging  ships. 

Now,  if  we  compare  that  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress— and  I  repeat  once 
again,  that  the  Congress  has  voted  for 
more  other  types  and  more  seriously 
deadly  weapons,  yet  here  we  have  a 
tremendous  outcry  by  the  liberals  in 
Congress  about  this  action. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

D  1920 

Mr.  HYDE.  1  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  insight  and  for  his 
courage  in  taking  the  floor  this 
evening  to  speak  out  on  an  issue  that 
disturbs  a  great  number  of  us,  because 
the  train  is  rolling  down  the  track. 
The  administration  is  being  con- 
demned out  of  hand  because  it  dares, 
it  dares  to  seek  to  protect  the  suffer- 
ing 5  million  people  of  El  Salvador 
from  the  importation  of  ammunition 
and  weapons  from  communities  in 
Nicaragua  and  this,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing that  is  just  improper.  It  is  just 
something  not  to  be  done. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. You  were  present  and  you  were 
very  active  in  the  consideration  of  the 
ill-fated  Boland-Zablocki  bill  which 
you  will  recall  we  debated  last  year. 
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which  sought  to  cut  off  any  funds 
whatsoever  for  the  insurgents  fighting 
to  recapture  their  own  revolution 
within  Nicaragua,  the  forces  that  are 
called  Contras  that  were  seeking  to  de- 
mocratize their  country,  that  were 
seeking  to  have  pluralism,  to  have  a 
free  press,  a  free  practice  of  religion. 
And  we  were  assisting  in  an  undercov- 
er fashion,  which  uniquely  becomes 
exposed  because  of  the  outrage  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  left  who  dominate 
the  majority  party  and  who  seem  to 
think  that  resistance  to  Marxist-Len- 
inist hegemony  is  somehow  wrong. 

But  the  alternative  that  was  offered 
by  the  Boland-Zablocki  bill  was  to  lit- 
erally build  a  fence  around  Nicaragua, 
that  it  was  somehow  ungentlemanly 
and  indecent  to  support  undercover 
operations,  covert  operations,  so  we 
will  build  a  fence  overtly,  we  will  inter- 
dict this  exporting  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition to  El  Salvador  by  halting 
them  overtly:  $80  million  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  authorized 
in  that  legislation. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Do  you 
remember  what  their  suggestion  was 
on  interdicting  shipments  of  arms  to 
El  Salvador  by  sea?  I  can  .see  building 
a  barbed  wire  fence,  maybe  electrified. 
I  guess  you  could  not  put  land  mines 
around  Nicaragua  because  that  is  im- 
proper, and  ungentlemanly.  and  for- 
bidden. But  how  are  they  going  to 
interdict  shipments  by  sea  if  mines, 
ocean  mines,  are  somehow  wrong  and 
contrary  to  international  law  and 
brutal?  How  were  they  going  to  inter- 
dict shipments  at  sea:  do  you  remem- 
ber? Were  we  going  to  bomb  those 
ships?  Were  we  going  to  put  a  naval 
blockade?  What  was  their  plan? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  do  not  think 
they  had  a  plan. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  points.  I  really  do  not  think 
they  had  a  plan. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  there  is  a  two- 
track  philosophy  and  approach  by  the 
liberals.  One,  let  us  support  interdic- 
tion of  funds  for  arms  on  land  and  not 
do  anything  on  sea.  thereby  leaving  an 
obvious  gaping  loophole  in  the  whole 
philosophy  in  the  entire  legislation, 
and  a  more  practical  inlet  of  arms 
through  the  waterways  of  Nicaragua. 
So  I  do  not  think  they  really  had  a 
plan  for  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  A  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  long  ago  to  meet  with  the 
Ambassadors  from  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  and  to  talk  to  them  about 
the  problems  their  countries  are 
facing  because  of  the  Communist 
menace  in  Nicaragua.  The  leaders  with 
whom  I  talked,  we  had  a  long  discus- 
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sion,  indicated  to  be  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Costa  Rica,  for  instance, 
has  been  requested  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  send  their  Communist 
participants  to  Managua  to  be  taught 
guerrilla  tactics  and  military  tactics  so 
that  they  can  come  back  and  under- 
mine the  Government  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  same  thing  in  Honduras. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recently  they 
found  600  Communists  that  had  been 
trained  in  guerrilla  tactics  and  mili- 
tary tactics  in  Nicaragua  coming  back 
across  the  border  to  try  to  stir  up  trou- 
ble in  Honduras.  And  they  have  been 
training  these  people  in  Managua  to 
undermine  these  governments. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  had 
labor  leaders  who  are  Communist  sym- 
pathizers in  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras 
in  Managua  trying  to  work  with  them 
in  starting  strikes  in  both  those  coun- 
tries to  undermine  those  governments. 
There  they  are  working  day  and  night 
trying  to  undermine  those  govern- 
ments to  such  a  degree  that  they  will 
fall  of  their  own  weight. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  like  to 
quote  some  facts  and  statistics  which 
have  not  been  discussed  much  by 
those  who  favor  pulling  in  our  horns 
throughout  Central  America. 

First  of  all,  the  fact.  No.  1.  which  we 
talked  about  earlier  today.  Since  the 
SandinistEis  took  over  in  Nicaragua,  36 
new  military  bases  have  been  built. 
Nicaragua  now  has  the  largest  army  in 
Central  America.  They  have  44.000 
active  duty  army  personnel  and  58,000 
militiamen,  a  total  of  102.000.  And 
they  are  building  daily  toward  a  goal 
of  250.000. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  If  I  could  just  re- 
claim my  time  for  a  minute,  are  you 
telling  me  then  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 105.000  trained  Nicaraguans 
under  arms  today,  as  of  this  moment? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  was  told  by 
many  of  the  news  reports  and  by  those 
on  the  left  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  Congress  on  the  floor  that  the 
reason  for  the  buildup  of  arms  in  Nica- 
ragua and  for  the  training  of  the 
troops  in  Nicaragua  was  for  a  simple 
reason,  to  off-balance  thg  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities. 

Would  you  say  105,000  is  sufficient 
to  off-balance  activities  of  15,000  guer- 
rillas? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think 
that  is  an  absolutely  ridiculous  argu- 
ment that  they  are  making.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  they  have  twice  the 
army,  twice  the  size  of  the  entire 
armed  forces  of  all  of  Central  America 
combined.  All  of  their  neighbors,  if 
you  add  up  all  of  their  armed  forces 
together,  they  are  only  about  half  of 
what  Nicaragua  has,  and  Nicaragua  is 
continuing  to  build  their  armed  forces 
toward  a  250,000-man  army. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  good  point.  So 


the  argument  they  are  using  that  this 
buildup  of  arms,  buildup  of  training, 
buildup  of  manpower,  is  not  really  for 
strictly  defensive  purposes,  or  to  stop 
the  insurgency  movement  in  Nicara- 
gua, but  it  looks  rather  evident,  at 
least  based  on  the  statistics  that  we 
are  hearing,  it  looks  rather  evident 
that  the  real  goal  is  in  fact  consistent 
with  the  export  of  arms,  the  export  of 
training  and  revolution  throughout 
Central  America.  Their  interests  are 
not  just  merely  defensive,  and  to  cease 
and  desist  the  insurgency,  but,  rather, 
to  quote  the  Sandinistas  themselves, 
to  bring  this  revolution  much  further 
than  their  own  borders. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  may, 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Alberto 
Ortega.  Daniel  Ortega's  brother,  who 
is  the  Defense  Minister  there,  has  said 
on  numerous  occasions  that  he  wants 
this  revolution  from  Costa  Rica  all  the 
way  to  Guatemala,  and  assuming  his 
attitude  is  not  going  to  change,  into 
Mexico  as  well,  and  that  endangers 
the  very  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  most  interested  and  fascinated 
by  the  statistics  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  becau.se  what  we  see  is  a 
country.  Nicaragua,  a  poor  country, 
geared  for  conflicts  rather  than  eco- 
nomic growth.  They  take  all  of  their 
assets  and  resources  and  pour  it  into 
the  Defense  Establishment,  by  far 
more  than  they  need  to  defend  their 
country— from  the  post  office  of  Costa 
Rica?  Is  that  what  they  are  afraid  of? 
It  is  utter  nonsense.  But  it  is  geared 
for  conflicts  just  like  Cuba,  a  beautiful 
country,  with  beautiful  people,  with 
natural  resources  that  should  flourish. 
But  all  of  their  assets  go  into  military 
expenditures  so  that  they  can  have  an 
expeditionary  force  in  Angola,  in  Ethi- 
opia. Their  army  can  go  all  over  the 
world  at  the  bidding  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  gearing  their  economy  for  con- 
flicts instead  of  economic  growth. 

Is  this  taking  care  of  the  poor  people 
that  the  trendy  vicars  and  the  libera- 
tion theologians  are  so  enthused 
about,  taking  all  of  the  money  and  all 
of  the  assets  and  pouring  it  into  the 
military  instead  of  helping  the  poor 
people? 

I  guess  the  only  job  you  can  get  is  if 
you  work  for  the  army. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.   BURTON  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 
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Hyde)  has  stimulated  my  thought 
processes  a  little  bit.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  instead  of  taking  care 
of  their  citizens  from  an  economic 
standpoint  and  trying  to  build  a  sound 
economic  base,  they  are  putting  a  lot 
of  people  in  fear  down  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  modeling  their 
entire  society  after  the  Cuban  society. 
They  are  putting  a  Communist  agent 
or  sympathizer  in  every  block  so  that 
they  can  inform  upon  their  neighbors 
if  they  have  any  concern  about  what 
the  Government  is  doing  in  Nicaragua. 
So  there  is  a  spy  network  that  it 
taking  over  in  Nicaragua  which  is  un- 
dermining the  very  society  down 
there. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Are  you  saying.  I 
want  to  understand  this  more  clearly, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  sug- 
gesting that  in  Nicaragua  they  are 
placing  in  every  precinct  of  sorts  or 
every  block  Communist  sympathizers 
or  Marxists  sympathizers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  will  observe  and  watch 
their  neighbors,  and  if  they  observe 
any  activity  which  they  consider  anti- 
government,  and  they  report  this  to 
the  Government,  then  the  Govern- 
ment can  thereby  take  .some  form  of 
action  against  those  civilians? 

D  1930 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  does  not 
sound  like  a  very  open  and  free  socie- 
ty. I  might  remind  the  gentleman  that 
in  1979,  after  the  takeover  of  tyrant 
Somoza  the  Sandinistas  went  before 
the  OAS  looking  for  recognition, 
saying  that  all  of  you  should  recognize 
us  because  we  will  initiate  in  our  new 
government.  Sandinista  government, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  labor  unions  to  participate, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
travel,  and  life,  and  society,  and  elec- 
tions. 

And  what  I  am  hearing  is  that  a  soci- 
ety gearing  up  for  not  a  defensive 
mechanism  to  defend  themselves,  but 
a  mechanism  really  for  promoting  war 
and  revolution.  It  sound  like  we  are 
hearing  a  system  and  a  society  that  is 
repressing  the  civilians  by  the  Big 
Brotherism,  rather  than  having  TV 
cameras  in  every  home,  we  have  a 
block  watcher  in  each  block  or  each 
precinct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Is  this  what  you 
are  alluding  to? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes,  it  is. 
If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
I  will  state  a  few  more  facts  which  I 
think  the  American  people  and  this 
Congress  ought  to  be  aware  of.  There 
are  now  about  8,000  Cuban  advisers  in 
Nicaragua,  including  at  least  2.000 
military  advisers. 
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In  1983,  an  estimated  15,000  tons  of 
Soviet  bloc  arms  and  equipment 
reached  the  Sandinista  army;  that  is 
about  a  60-percent  increase  over  1982. 
So  they  are  building  this  military  ma- 
chine at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Nicaragua  is 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons, dozens  of  Soviet-made  tanks. 

Recently,  they  received  from  Bulgar- 
ia, another  Communist  bloc  country, 
amphibious  tanks  so  they  could  go 
into  the  swamp  areas  there  and  make 
sure  they  wipe  out  the  Contras,  who 
are  trying  to  regain  their  country. 

There  are  800  Soviet-bloc  tanks. 
Soviet  M-152  howitzers.  100  antiair- 
craft guns,  helicopters,  planes. 

They  are  expanding  four  of  their 
airports  down  there  so  they  will  ac- 
commodate Mig-23  jet  airplanes  flown 
in  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Govern- 
ment has  T-54  and  T-55  tanks;  they 
recently  sent  approximately  70  Nicara- 
guans to  Bulgaria  for  training  as  pilots 
and  mechanics.  I  can  go  on  and  on  and 
on. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  or 
anybody  who  is  studying  the  problems 
in  Central  America,  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragua  is 
building  a  war  machine  that  has  but 
one  purpose  and  that  is  to  take  away 
the  freedoms  of  the  people  through- 
out Central  America,  make  that  a 
Communist  launching  pad  from 
Mexico  to  put  the  United  States  in  an 
untenable  situation  on  our  southern 
border. 

If  this  Congress  does  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  problem  today  and  if  we 
do  not  give  the  proper  military  aid  and 
assistance  to  Nicaragua,  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  we  are 
going  to  have  real  severe  problems  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

My  biggest  concern  is  that  American 
boys  at  some  point  in  the  future  will 
be  involved  in  a  land  war  somewhere 
between  here  and  Central  America, 
probably  Mexico,  trying  to  defend  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  today,  unnec- 
essarily. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
cellent point,  because  some  of  the  crit- 
ics of  the  policy  in  Central  America 
have  said  that  we  are  leading  up  to  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  troops. 

Now  listen  to  this  reasoning:  The 
reason  we  are  leading  up  to  the  com- 
mitment with  U.S.  troops  is  because 
the  Nicaraguans  really,  the  Nicara- 
guan Freedom  Fighters,  the  Nicara- 
guans who  want  the  Sandinistas  to 
live  up  to  their  promises,  they  are  out 
there  fighting.  There  could  be  more  of 
them  fighting  if  there  was  the  support 
for  them. 

That  is  going  to  lead  to  the  commit- 
ment of  U.S.  troops.  In  other  words, 
because  the  Salvadoran  Government 
and  its  army  is  fighting  against  the 
Cuban-Soviet-Nicaraguan     insurgents. 


death  squads,  that  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  coijimitment  of  U.S.  troops. 

The  fact  is  that  when  people  in 
these  countries,  nationals  of  these 
countries  fight  for  their  own  freedom 
and  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for 
their  countries  and  their  freedom  so 
that  they  are  not  subverted  by  a 
Marxist  Axis  of  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  when  U.S. 
troops  will  not  be  used. 

Now  we  have  a  condition  where 
these  people  with  a  little  bit  of  sup- 
port are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  and  fight  the  emissaries  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  withdraw  our  as- 
sistance, that  is  when  these  emissaries 
of  the  Soviet  Union  become  extraordi- 
narily powerful,  can  move  up  the  Cen- 
tral American  isthmus  toward  Mexico 
and  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  it  is 
precisely  then  when  these  countries 
have  fallen  that  U.S.  troops  may  well 
be  put  into  play. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  what  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  saying,  is  that  we  do  not  want  U.S. 
troops  committed.  We  are  willing  to 
assist  those  who  are  willing  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  and  fight  for 
freedom  and  at  a  cost— you  talk  about 
$20  million  for  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua, you  talk  about  $60  million  for  El 
Salvador;  that  is  the  cost  of  a  couple 
of  sophisticated  fighter  planes.  A  Tri- 
dent submarine  costs  $1  billion,  an 
MX  costs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars; B-1  costs  $1  billion;  and  we  may 
have  to  do  this  in  order  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  who  al- 
ready have  these  things. 

But  to  say  somehow  we  are  spending 
money  ineffectively  when  people  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  is  really 
strange;  to  say  that  that  is  going  to 
cost  American  lives  when  the  nation- 
als of  these  countries  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  in  order  to  stem  the 
tide  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Regaining  my 
time,  I  think  this  is  precisely  the  point 
that  stirs  my  heart  and  stirs  my  emo- 
tions, because  while  I  sit  in  Congress 
and  all  day  today  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  listening  to  testimo- 
ny by  Kenneth  Dam,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary,  regarding  the  mining  inci- 
dent, when  I  see  the  mining  incident, 
it  is  an  out.  a  scapegoat  for  the  liberals 
now  to  suggest.  "Let  us  cut  off  all 
covert  assistance,  any  assistance,  overt 
or  covert,  to  the  Contras,  the  counter- 
revolutionaries, the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua." 

I  see  this  as  their  opportunity  for 
now  to  say.  "It  is  time  now  Congress 
should  cut  it  off  completely."  And  if 
we  do  so.  if  we  in  Congress  decide  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua,  if  we  do  that,  then 
they  will  be  those  responsible  for,  in- 
evitably, as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  alluding  to,  then  they  will 
be  responsible  for  sending  American 
troops   from   their  own   borders   into 


Mexico  to  stabilize  a  very  unstable  sit- 
uation. 

What  do  you  think  the  Russians  are 
doing  there  to  the  tune  of  thousands 
of  Russian  advisers,  also  Bulgarians, 
training  in  secret  9,000  Cubans?  They 
are  not  there  for  a  picnic. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thought  they  were 
there  because  they  enjoy  the  climate 
of  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
humor  of  the  gentleman,  because  it 
does  illustrate  in  a  sarcastic  frame- 
work just  the  very  i.ssue  we  are  all 
talking  about.  They  are  there  for  a 
precise  purpose;  a  clear  purpose,  to  de- 
stabilize the  domestic  economy,  to 
draw  attention  to,  the  PLO  anyway, 
draw  attention  away  from  the  Middle 
East  to  the  United  States,  our  own 
borders,  because  they  see  this  revolu- 
tion without  frontiers,  they  see  a 
Mexico  that  is  economically  dis- 
traught; they  see  a  debt  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America,  looming  on  the  horizon. 
They  see  a  great  opportunity  consider- 
ing two-thirds  of  all  American  trade 
going  through  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  if  this  Congress  withdraws 
support  for  the  Contras  those  fight- 
ing, so  that  the  Sandinistas  will  live  up 
to  their  promises  that  if  America  with- 
draws the  $21  million  that  that  will 
make  the  situation  far  more  dangerous 
for  the  United  States  in  that  region. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Ab.solutely.  Who 
is  off  balance?  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Soviet.  Cuban, 
Libyan.  PLO,  oil  money  and  oil  money 
flowing  into  Nicaragua. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  out- 
lined, tanks,  105,000,  an  army  bigger 
than  all  Central  American  combined. 

And  the  goal  stated  by  them  of 
250,000. 

D  1940 

Now  listen,  it  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  RITTER.  That  is  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  Nicaragua.  That 
would  be  equivalent,  would  it  not,  to 
an  army,  a  U.S.  Army  of  22  million 
people? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say,  it  is  clear  the  intention  is  not  a 
defensible  one  or  one  of  pure  defense 
on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas  or  Nica- 
raguans. It  is  not  one  the  Soviets  are 
there  for  a  picnic.  They  are  there  to 
destabilize  the  entire  region  which 
thereby  destabilizes  the  United  States. 
And  after  all.  from  the  Soviet  stand- 
point, they  have  China  on  one  border, 
who  is  not  a  clear  friend,  they  have 
Turkey  on  another  border.  Why 
should  the  United  States  be  free  of  en- 
emies on  our  borders? 

And  since  economically— I  will 
repeat  what  I  said  before— two-thirds 
of  our  trade  goes  through  the  Caribbe- 
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an  Basin  and  Central  America;  66  per- 
cent of  our  imported  oil.  And  I  ask 
people  listening,  go  back  to  the  time 
we  paid  double  for  the  price  of  oil 
within  a  month's  time  because  of  a 
slight  interruption  of  imported  oil. 
And  those  lines  overlapping  one  an- 
other, two  and  three  deep  around  the 
gasoline  and  the  fueling  stations  of 
America.  Beyond  that,  what  about  the 
refugee  crisis?  What  about  the  fact 
that  it  is  estimated  now  that  50.000 
are  flooding  across  the  borders  per 
month.  Who  is  going  to  feed  and 
clothe  them? 
Are  refugees  bad  people?  No. 
Mr.  RITTER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  nationals  who  have  to 
live  under  Marxist  totalitarian  rule  do 
not  necessarily  want  to  stay  there  and 
they  attempt  to  live;  is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  saying  that 
refugees  are  fleeing  tyranny.  They  are 
fleeing  Communist  interruptions  of 
economies  in  Honduras  and  more  spe- 
cifically, El  Salvador.  They  are  fleeing 
tyranny  in  Nicaragua.  They  are  flee- 
ing this  Marxist  revolution. 

It  happened  in  Vietnam:  10  percent 
of  the  population  left  by  boat. 

And  here,  as  Ronald  Reagan  said,  all 
one  needs  to  do  is  go  by  foot  to  leave. 
And  at  50.000  a  month  now.  what  if 
Honduras.  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica, 
with  no  army  to  speak  of,  and  Mexico 
with  its  economic  destabilizing  condi- 
tion today,  what  if  they  were  all  to 
fall?  Some  estimates  go  as  high  as 
500.000  a  month  flooding  across  the 
border. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Jack  Anderson,  who  re- 
ceives great  renown  for  his  analysis 
was  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  gave  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
people.  He  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  interested  not  in  the  destabiliza- 
tion  of  El  Salvador  or  in  the  arming  of 
the  Nicaraguans,  those  were  only  step- 
ping stones. 

Jack  Anderson  said,  when  he  came 
to  the  district,  that  their  goal  was  the 
destabilization  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Where  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
once  Mexico  becomes  a  situation  of 
great  turmoil,  at  that  point  there  will 
be  a  massive  influx  north  across  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  an  influx  that  even 
today  we  have  difficulty  handling.  Can 
one  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  a 
tyrannical  regime  or  widespread  revo- 
lution comes  to  the  country  of  Mexico, 
what  that  would  mean  to  the  South- 
west United  States  and  really  the 
entire  United  States  of  America.  An- 
derson said  the  goal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  destabilization  of  the 
United  States  using  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  as  the  .stepping 
stones. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Khrushchev  said 
that.  "We  will  bury  you.  "  to  the 
United  Stales.  I  do  not  think  he  meant 


in  ashes  of  nuclear  holocaust.  I  think 
he  meant  in  a  very  practical  way  he 
will  bury  us  internally.  He  will  bury  us 
through  our  own  hemisphere,  through 
the  Central  American  crisis  that  looms 
over  us. 

I  just  repeat:  Who  is  going  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  fleeing  civilians,  fleeing  tyr- 
anny, who  will  pay  the  price  of  hous- 
ing, clothing,  feeding,  language  train- 
ing? And  what  about  the  jobs  that  will 
be  taken  from  Americans?  Again,  let 
me  repeat,  refugees  are  not  bad 
people.  They  are  just  honest  citizens 
fleeing  tyranny,  but  can  the  United 
States  afford  10  times  the  illegal  immi- 
gration we  are  now  experiencing 
today?  That  is  the  question.  Can  the 
American  taxpayers  afford  it?  And  are 
we  willing  to  afford  it? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me.  I  would  just 
like  to  make  two  quick  points. 

First  of  all.  we  must,  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  these  terrible  things  we  are 
talking  about  tonight,  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  those,  we  must  interdict  the 
massive  amounts  of  military  supplies 
coming  into  Nicaragua. 

Now.  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism of  mining  those  ports  down  there 
and  I  will  not  go  into  all  the  argu- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  made  today 
or  have  been  made  or  will  be  made  to- 
morrow, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  those 
military  supplies  from  getting  in  there 
because  the  minute  they  get  in  there 
they  are  being  used  within  that  coun- 
try and  they  are  being  exported  into 
El  Salvador.  Honduras.-'  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica,  every  place  they  possibly 
can  in  Central  America  to  undermine 
those  Governments.  And  the  only  way 
you  are  going  to  stop  them  from  get- 
ting into  those  other  countries  and  in 
the  hands  of  Communists  and  Com- 
munist terrorists  in  those  countries  is 
to  stop  them  from  getting  in  there  in 
the  first  place. 

So  whether  or  not  we  mine  the  har- 
bors or  try  something  else,  something 
must  be  done  to  interdict  those  sup- 
plies from  getting  in  and  getting  out. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  three  of  the  gentlemen 
standing  here  in  this  colloquy  went  to 
Granada.  And  you  will  recall  we  saw 
the  Soviet  documents,  agreements  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Grenadian 
Communist  Government  and  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  Cubans.  Those 
agreements  pledged  millions  of  dollars, 
$10  million  from  the  North  Koreans. 
15  million  rubles  from  the  Soviets  to 
Grenada,  an  island  8  miles  by  18  miles. 
They  were  going  to  use  that  for  a  mili- 
tary base  to  expand  the  revolution 
throughout  the  eastern  Caribbean 
into  Central  America  and  South  Amer- 
ica. They  had  given  us  a  complete 
roadmap.  The  leaders  of  Nicaragua 
have  said  the  same  things  that  Castro 
has  said  and  Bishop  said  in  Grenada 


before  he  was  deposed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  their  goal  is  revolution 
throughout  Central  America  and  to 
take  over  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
our  responsibility  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  if  we  did  nothing 
about  it.  I  think  it  would  be  terrible 
for  us  to  stand  idly  by  and  watch  our 
southern  neighbors  succumb  to  the 
Communists. 

If  we  do  this,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
going  to  rue  this  day.  Freedom  will  cry 
aloud  from  every  person  in  every  coun- 
try we  allow  to  be  crushed  under  the 
boot  of  communism.  I  think  that  the 
three  of  us  tonight  have  experienced  a 
little  bit  of  it  by  going  to  Grenada.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  from  California  and  Illi- 
nois, to  get  this  message  across  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thank  all  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  participated  tonight  for  putting 
this  very  important  message  out.  The 
way  I  feel  after  several  days  of  watch- 
ing the  Foreign  Minister  of  Nicaragua 
come  in  and  make  his  PR  play  in  front 
of  America's  televisions  and  talk  shows 
and  newspapers,  that  in  fact  his  visit, 
to  change  the  subject,  if  you  will,  has 
been  very  successful.  And  essentially 
that  is  exactly  what  he  is  involved  in  is 
changing  the  subject  instead  of  focus- 
ing Americas  attention  on  the  prom- 
ises that  the  Sandinistas  made  to  hold 
elections,  which  they  have  never  held, 
to  have  a  humane  government  in 
accord  with  the  letter  that  they  sent 
to  the  GAS  in  July  1979,  and  to  allow 
a  free  press,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  They  have,  instead  of  focusing 
America's  attention  on  their  failures 
in  those  regards,  they  are  now  talking 
about  the  V/orld  Court  and  trying  to 
focus  America's  attention  on  whether 
or  not  we  should  submit  ounselves  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  forum. 

I  would  contend  that  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  business  of  de.stabilizing  the 
Americas,  it  is  perfectly  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  to  stop  their  in- 
ventory from  coming  in. 

Again  I  remember  the  Nicaraguan 
Minister.  Mr.  D'Escoto.  said,  after  he 
had  been  asked  a  question  four  or  five 
times  on  one  program,  "Are  you  in 
fact  sending  arms  to  El  Salvador?  " 
First  he  said,  "We  are  not  sending 
arms  in  violation  of  any  laws."  And 
when  he  was  really  pinned  down,  he  fi- 
nally said.  "No:  we  are  not." 

I  think  that  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans have  watched  the  classified  brief- 
ings. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  arms  and  ammunition  are  going 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  in  this  Cham- 


ber would  dispute  that.  They  might 
have  a  dispute  over  whether  or  not  in 
fact  our  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua  is  substantially 
interdicting  the  flow  of  arms,  but 
nobody  doubts  that  there  is  a  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  then.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  find  it  in  the  context  of 
what  we  have  talked  about  tonight 
rather  incredible  that  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  here  in  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  brave,  the  greatest  model 
of  democracy  in  the  world,  is  it  not 
rather  amazing  that  because  of  this 
mining  incident  that  that  should  be 
reason  enough  to  cut  off  all  covert  as- 
sistance, in  any  form  or  any  kind, 
overt  or  covert  for  that  matter,  to  the 
counterrevolutionaries  or  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua?  I  find  it  rather 
amazing. 

Why  and  what,  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  would  motivate  Members  of 
this  body  to  advocate  that  as  a  result 
of  this  mining  incident,  we  should 
thereby  cut  off  all  assistance  and 
allow  the  revolution  to  continue,  allow 
the  destabilization  of  that  region  to 
continue,  which  will  be,  as  we  have 
talked  about  very  often  tonight,  an 
erosion  of  our  own  security  and  econo- 
my at  our  borders. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  that  if  they  are 
successful,  if  the  Sandinista  propagan- 
da effort  is  successful  in  sending  the 
Foreign  Minister  out  here  to  hit  the 
American  media  and  to  appear  on  the 
talk  shows  and  do  the  interviews  with 
the  print  media,  if  that  effort  is  in  fact 
followed  by  this  Congress  cutting  off 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua he  is  going  to  be  able  to  go  home 
and  say,  "Mission  Accomplished.  We 
pulled  off  one  of  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda efforts  in  the  history  of  this 
conflict. 

"Here  we  have  been  able  to  divert 
American  attention  away  from  the  se- 
curity matters  that  they  were  operat- 
ing under  before  the  security  concerns 
for  Central  America,  we  have  been 
able  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  abused  human 
rights  in  our  country,  we  have  diverted 
attention  away  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  held  elections." 

And  I  understand  now  the  rules  are 
if  they  hold  the  elections  they  are 
going  to  give  a  whole  15  minutes  a 
week  to  all  of  the  opposition  parties 
combined.  I  think  their  time  is  going 
to  be  something  like  midnight  to  18 
after  midnight  They  are  not  going  to 
allow  popular  people  in  the  country, 
like  Eden  Pastora,  to  appear  on  the 
ballot  because  they  would  otherwise 
win.  And  the  only  political  assemblies 
that  will  be  allowed  will  be  political  as- 
semblies  that   the   government   sanc- 


tions, that  is,  the  assemblies  that  are 
focused  on  government  candidates. 

So  they  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
representations  that  they  have  made 
to  the  GAS.  This  talk  about  a  repre- 
sentative democratic  government  that 
they  talked  about  is  so  much  baloney, 
and  yet  they  have  turned  America's 
attention.  More  importantly,  they 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ership, the  leadership  in  this  House— 
and  every  person  here  represents  a 
constituency  of  about  half  a  million 
people— away  from  the  real  issues. 
And  that  is  going  to  be  a  tragedy. 

I  cannot  feel  mad  at  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  even 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  feel 
that  the  issue  now  is  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  succumb  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court  and  try 
to  go  through  these  legal  equations.  If 
in  fact  this  House  turns  its  attention 
away  from  the  tremendous  danger 
that  is  manifest  in  the  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  our  allies  in  this  hemisphere,  it 
will  be  a  tremendous  tragedy. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  California  that  I  looked 
up  the  World  Court  today.  They  have 
15  judges.  One  is  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  is  from  Poland,  one  is  from 
Syria,  there  is  one  from  India. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  I  would  be  very 
chary  about  submitting  anybody's 
human  rights  to  judges  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Poland,  and  Syria. 
And  India  worries  me  a  little  bit  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  all  that  sym- 
pathetic with  the  consent  between  the 
Marxist-Leninists  and  the  United 
States. 

But  I  would  hesitate  to  bring  some 
of  the  world's  toughest  controversies 
to  that  World  Court.  Maybe  the  West 
Bank  settlements,  maybe  the  Golan 
Heights.  I  just  do  not  think  we  would 
trust  an  evenhanded  verdict  from  that 
court.  And  why  should  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  hemisphere  be  brought 
over  to  a  forum  that  far  away  that  has 
on  its  judicial  bench  people  whose 
whole  philosophy,  not  to  say  theology, 
is  antithetical  to  the  struggle  against 
Marxist-Leninism  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  If  I  might  make 
one  point  about  the  World  Court,  I 
think  an  overriding  concern  certainly 
in  the  World  Court  is:  How  can  the 
United  States  logically  and  tragically 
bring  before  a  World  Court  system  ex- 
posed to  international  press  issues  and 
facts  that  Kenneth  Dam.  Assistant 
Secretary,  could  not  bring  before  an 
open  committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress? 
He  said,  "I  am  sorry,  1  cannot  answer 
any  of  those  questions  regarding  the 


mining  because  it  is  classified  evidence 
or  classified  information.  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  in  a  closed,  classified 
briefing.  " 

So  we  are  expected  to  go  before  the 
World  Court  and  expose  our  classified 
information  and  discuss  the  guerrilla 
activities.  It  seems  rather  illogical.  No. 
1.  that  we  discuss  and  argue  an  irregu- 
lar war  activity,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  pinpoint  anyway,  and.  No.  2,  that 
we  discuss  information  which  we 
cannot  openly  discuss  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  think  that,  really,  comes  right 
down  to  the  point  why  we  are  crazy. 
Certainly  it  would  be  foolish  to  go 
before  a  court  under  those  circum- 
stances, beyond  the  fact  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  tried  the  United  Nations 
to  divert  attention  away  from  human 
rights  violations  and  social  injustices. 
Now  they  are  going  to  the  World 
Court.  It  is  all  a  propaganda  ploy. 
Why  do  they  not  go  before  the  Conta- 
dora  Four?  That  is  where  we  place 
confidence,  in  their  own  people.  Why 
should  they  go  beyond,  to  outside 
international  realms,  to  those  who  are 
not  as  close  to  persecutions? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man why,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  why. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  tell 
me  why. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Because  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  experts  in  theater.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  putting  on  a  show  before 
the  world  in  order  to  hide  the  inequi- 
ties and  to  hide  the  vast  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  that  is  going  on  in  their 
country,  in  order  to  hide  behind  this 
veil  of  theater  at  the  World  Court 
what  they  are  doing  as  command  and 
control  over  the  insurgents  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Now,  I  find  this  feeling  of  hurt  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  expressed  inter- 
esting, to  say  the  least. 

Think  of  the  hypocrisy.  The  Sandi- 
nistas, the  Marxist-Leninist  Soviet- 
Cuban  dominated  Sandinistas,  they 
are  up  in  arms  about  mining  of  their 
harbors,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  in  charge  of  directing  what  the 
next  bridge  is  to  be  blown  up  in  El  Sal- 
vador, what  the  next  road  is  to  \)e 
blown  up,  what  the  next  power  station 
and  telephone  line  is  to  be  blown  up. 
And  it  is  there  in  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  report,  and  the  liber- 
als, and  the  conservatives,  and  the  Re- 
publicans, and  the  Democrats  all  know 
the  command  and  control  function  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  over  the 
insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Where  is  the 
outcry?  Reclaiming  my  time,  where  is 
the  outcry,  then,  of  these  freedom 
lovers  on  the  left  who  think  it  is  so 
horrible?  To  quote  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
he  said  because  we  are  allowing  the 
freedom  fighters  to  use  concussion 
bombs,  concussion  mines,  which  do 
not  sink  any  vessels,  they  have  not 
killed  a  single  soul  yet. 

"I  used  to  think,"  he  said,  'there 
was  a  difference  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  going  to 
such  radical,  fanatical  extremes  to 
compare  our  allowance  of  freedom 
fighters  interdict  arms,"  suggesting 
therefore  ih  a  syllogistic  way  that  we 
are  equal  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  their  persecutions. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  these  are  the  same  people  who 
said  that  our  rescue  operation  in  Gre- 
nada was  equivalent  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

This  is  the  convoluted  thinking,  this 
mirror  image  thinking,  that  somehow 
Stalin's  heirs.  Hitler's  moral  twins,  are 
the  same  as  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy. This  entails  a  substantial 
loss  of  self-confidence  and  self-assur- 
ance in  the  goodness  of  the  American 
democratic  experiment.  This  entails  a 
blindfold  over  reality,  whereby  when 
repressed  people  the  world  over  wish 
to  escape  somewhere,  where  do  they 
come?  They  spend  years  trying  to  get 
in  here.  And  to  somehow  equate  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  we  are  helping  freedom  fight- 
ers regain  their  just  due.  as  promised 
by  the  Sandinistas,  with  Nicaraguan 
totalitarian  leaders  is  really  stretching 
the  point.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  will  see  through  this  theater 
that  the  Sandinistas  Marxist-Leninists 
have  been  promoting  at  the  World 
Court. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  veiled  allu- 
sions to  the  secret  briefings  or  Intelli- 
gence Committee  reports  that  are  not 
made  available  to  the  public.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  read  the  Intelligence 
Committee  report  itself  when  they  re- 
ported to  this  House,  an  official  docu- 
ment, an  open  document.  They  said  in 
several  places  in  that  document  that 
beyond  any  doubt  the  Sandinistas 
were  providing  arms,  ammunition,  di- 
rection and  control,  communication  di- 
rection, and  all  of  that,  to  the  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador. 

I  suggest  that  what  is  happening 
here,  regardless  of  what  one  might 
feel  about  the  mining  issue  itself— as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  not 
one  ship  has  been  sunk,  no  one  has 
been  killed.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has 
even  been  injured,  while  there  have 
been  injuries  and  deaths,  and  so  on,  in 
the  land  war  that  is  going  on  between 
the  Contras  and  the  Sandinista  armed 
forces.  But  I  think  what  has  happened 
is,   as  has   been   pointed   out   already 


here,  certain  people  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  and  in  the  public 
itself  are  using  this  issue  as  an  excu.se 
to  shut  off  all  covert  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua. 
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I  suggest  what  is  happening  here  re- 
gardless of  what  one  might  feel  about 
the  mining  issue  itself,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out,  not  one  ship  has 
been  sunk,  no  one  has  been  killed.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  even  has  been  in- 
jured. While  there  have  been  injuries 
and  death  and  so  on  in  the  land  war 
that  is  going  on  between  the  Contras 
and  the  Sandinista  armed  forces. 

I  think  what  has  happened  is.  as  has 
been  pointed  out  already  here,  certain 
people  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  and  in  the  public  itself,  are  using 
this  issue  as  an  excuse  to  shut  off  all 
covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
I  suggest  the  reason  that  is  happening 
is  because  the  Contras  are  starling  to 
have  some  success. 

They  have  recently  been  able  to  get 
together:  Ardes  in  the  North,  or  Ardes 
in  the  South.  Pastora's  organization 
and  that  of  Robelo.  With  FDN  in  the 
North  and  with  the  Miskito  Indian 
groups,  two  of  those.  They  are  starting 
to  do  some  real  damage.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  on  the  part  of  or 
any  fear  of  danger  that  they  are  going 
to  overthrow  the  government,  but 
they  certainly  are  giving  them  a  bad 
time,  and  they  are  making  them  think 
about  whether  or  not  they  do  want  to 
continue  to  not  keep  their  promises. 
They  have  even  made  some  noises  in 
the  direction  of  changing  their  society. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  sincere,  but  at 
least  they  are  making  tho.se  noises. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  believes, 
truly  believes  that  if  all  that  were  to 
stop,  if  all  the  Contras  were  to  disap- 
pear from  Nicaragua,  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  would  go  ahead  with 
those  things  it  has  said  it  will  do. 

Mr.  SILJANDER,  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  a  que.stion;  Who  are  the 
counterrevolutionaries?  We  have 
talked  about  the  Contras,  who  are 
they? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  There  are 
three  groups  as  I  understand  it.  One  is 
a  group  of  persons  known  as  the  FDN. 
There  is  a  seven-member  board  of  di- 
rectors, consisting  of  people  who  were 
Somoza  opponents  for  the  most  part.  I 
think  there  is  one  National  Guard 
colonel  who  spent  all  of  the  civil  war 
here  in  Washington  because  he  did  not 
apparently  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Mr 
Somoza  so  he  had  him  out  of  the 
country.  The  rest  are  all  civilians  who 
were  mostly  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Somoza. 

One  of  them,  Adolpho  Calero,  is  a 
conservative  businessman  who  sup- 
ported the  Sandinistas  when  they  first 
came  into  office. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Who  was  indeed  im- 
prisoned by  Somoza  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  was  going  to 
point  that  out.  I  went  to  Nicaragua  in 
November  of  1979  right  after  the  revo- 
lution took  place  in  July.  Mr.  Calero 
was  one  of  the  businessmen  who  asked 
me  and  the  other  members  of  that  del- 
egation to  give  economic  assistance  to 
the  new  government  so  they  could  sur- 
vive. 

So,  he  was  not  against  them  until 
they  started  imposing  their  Cuban- 
style  revolution  on  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  stole  the  revolution  is 
what  happened.  The  people  in  the 
south  have  an  even  more  interesting 
history:  The  military  leader  of  that 
group  is  Eden  Pastora,  known  popular- 
ly in  Nicaragua  as  Captain  Zero.  He  is 
the  one  who  captured  the  National  As- 
sembly and  held  scores  of  very  promi- 
nent people  hostage  for  a  long  time, 
and  who  really  put  the  revolution 
across.  He  was  one  of  the  top  com- 
manders in  that  revolution.  A  real  gun 
soldier,  not  a  desk  soldier  at  all. 

He  became  disillusioned.  He  is  not 
what  we  would  call  a  conservative.  But 
he  became  very  disillusioned  with  the 
Cubanization  of  that  society,  and  he  is 
now  in  opposition  to  it.  One  of  his 
compadres  is  Alphonso  Robelo.  who  is 
a  member  of  the  original  junta;  not 
the  nine-member  directorate,  not  the 
military  arm.  but  the  civilian  arm  that 
was  right  underneath  that;  the  five 
people. 

He  became  disillusioned.  Then  there 
are  two  groups  of  Indians  who  are 
really  fighting  for  their  survival. 
Anyone  who  would  suggest,  as  some 
did  when  we  had  a  debate  on  this 
before,  that  they  are  doing  it  for  the 
money.  I  think  are  really  trivializing. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  is  why  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
same  people  who  are  on  the  left  are 
saying  that  we  should  cut  all  aid  to 
the  counterrevolutionaries  over  to  cov- 
ertly are  the  same  ones  that  are  sug- 
gesting that  all  the  freedom  fighters 
are  former  members  of  the  National 
Guard  under  Somoza. 

Now  that  is  obviously,  blatantly, 
clearly  untrue.  So  at  every  angle  we 
turn,  any  issue  we  seem  to  assess  more 
than  superficially,  we  find  that  the 
rhetoric  lacks  substance. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  gentle- 
man pointed  out  one  very  good  exam- 
ple of  that.  There  were  what,  some 
7.000  or  8.000  members  of  the  National 
Guard  under  Somoza?  There  are 
10.000  Contras  right  now.  So.  even  if 
they  all  survive  and  they  all  did  that, 
there  are  more.  So  obviously  they  are 
not  all  Somocistas. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 

RiTTER). 

Mr.  RITTER.  There  are  probably 
more  former  Somocistas  serving  in  the 
Sandinista  Army  than  there  are  serv- 
ing with  the  Contras. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  recently  an  entire  unit.  250 
Sandinista  regular  soldiers  defected  to 
the  Eden  Pastaora's  group  Ardes,  in 
the  south  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  Miskito  Indians  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  section  of  Nica- 
ragua. It  .seems  incredible  to  me  also 
of  the  human  rights  and  religious  vio- 
lations of  those  peoples  alone.  If  I 
were  a  Miskito  Indian,  and  the  govern- 
ment that  promised  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
travel,  placed  90  percent  of  my  people 
in  sugar  cane  work  camps,  Cucra  Hill, 
for  example,  has  12.000  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, it  is  built  for  approximately  800.  I 
think  there  is  one  doctor  that  corpes 
by  once  a  week.  There  is  very  little 
food,  very  little  medical  attention  and 
there  are  other  work  camps  elsewhere 
in  Nicaragua  of  Miskito  Indians. 

If  they  burned  127  of  my  churches 
down.  I  would  think  that  the  freedom 
of  religion  rhetoric  certainly  did  not 
go  too  far  in  terms  of  reality. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RiTTER). 

Mr.  RITTER.  It  is  truly  amazing 
that  after  what  the  Sandinistas  did  to 
the  Miskito  Indian  people,  the  ethnic 
peoples  of  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
that  there  was  not  an  incredible 
outcry  all  over  the  United  Slates  and 
the  rest  of  the  West.  But  this  silence, 
amounts  to  a  deafening  roar.  The  fact 
is  that  the  leader,  one  of  the  key  lead- 
ers of  the  Mi-skilo  Indian.  Misura 
Group,  his  name  is  Sledman  Fagolh. 
Stedman  was  told,  in  a  Nicaraguan 
jail,  by  Thomas  Borga.  who  happens 
to  be  the  Interior  Minister,  that  if  he 
had  to.  if  Borge  had  to.  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  to.  to  bring  Sandinism  to 
the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua,  they 
would  kill  the  last  Miskito. 

Now.  these  are  the  criminals  that  we 
here  on  this  House  floor  are  saying  is 
the  duly  con.stituted  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  No  wonder  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial, and  this  is  a  real  revolution, 
the  revolution  of  the  Contras  and 
Ardes,  and  the  Miskitos  against  the 
Sandinistas,  no  wonder,  because  they 
have  adopted  the  kind  of  policies 
which,  regarding  the  Miskitos,  amount 
to  genocide. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  mentioned  re- 
ligion and  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  some  of  us  were  in  El 
Salvador,  I  will  be  speaking  about  this 
later,  for  the  election  down  there,  we 
had  the  occasion  to  meet  with  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas.  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  is  certainly  not  one 
who  could  be  characterized  as  being, 
well  how  should  I  put  it.  he  certainly 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  quite 
liberal,  of  being  very  studious  about 
what  he  says,  being  very  careful  about 


what  he  says,  and  he  has  not  been 
known  for  criticizing  the  left  any  more 
than  he  has  criticized  the  right. 

We  asked  him  about  the  religious 
situation  in  Nicaragua  and  he  said 
there  are  two  views  of  that.  He  said 
one  view  is  that  the  Nicaraguans  have 
really  terribly  violated  the  religious 
rights  of  the  people  of  that  country: 
they  have  prohibited  the  bishop  there 
from  saying  his  mass  on  television  as 
he  had  done  before;  they  have  inter- 
fered with  religious  education,  and 
they  have  set  up  a  really  competitive 
church,  a  popular  church,  as  they  call 
it.  which  has  been  criticized  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

He  said  there  is  another  view  that 
the  revolution  there  is  going  along 
pretty  well  and  that  there  are  a  few 
problems  but  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  much.  He  said.  I  subscribe  to  the 
first  view.  That  is  about  as  strong  a 
statement  as  he  makes  about  any- 
thing. We  all  know  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas did  to  the  Pope  when  he  was  there: 
Orchestrated  a  very  demeaning  experi- 
ence for  him  with  people  yelling  and 
holding  up  signs  and  so  on.  So  I  think, 
as  the  gentleman  said  earlier,  the  San- 
dinistas certainly  have  not  kept  their 
promise,  and  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Contras  are  engaged  in  the  activi- 
ty they  are,  which  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  is  not  because  they  are  getting 
money,  but  because  they  are  laying 
their  life  on  the  line  each  and  every 
day  that  they  are  engaged  in  that  ac- 
tivity, 
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One  of  the  reasons  that  they  are 
doing  that  is  to  hold  the  Govern- 
ment's feet  there  to  the  fire  to  make 
them  keep  tho.se  promises,  to  have 
free  elections,  to  have  free  labor 
unions,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  and.  inci- 
dentally. I  thank  him  very  much  for 
organizing  this  special  order  because  I 
think  there  is  so  much  mythology  sur- 
rounding the  subjects  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  some  of  the  facts 
get  through. 

Going  back  to  the  mining  incident.  I 
think  it  should  be  stated  that  not  only 
are  these  mines  not  capable  of  sinking 
a  ship,  not  capable  really  of  injuring 
people,  but  also  that  when  these  mines 
were  set.  the  countries  and  the  ship- 
ping firms  that  were  shipping  into 
these  ports  were  notified.  Not  only 
were  they  notified,  but  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Lloyds  of  London  was  even 
contacted  to  check  on  the  possibilities 
of  insurance  in  the  case  of  damage. 

I  think  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  here  is  the  difference  between  a 
mine  at  sea  and  a  mine  on  the  land.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  mine  on  the  land 


human  damage.  So 
needs  to  be  put  in 


can  do  far  more 
this  great  outcry 
some  perspective. 

What  our  policy  in  Nicaragua  basi- 
cally amounts  to  is.  one.  we  seek  the 
Sandinista  rulers  to  begin  to  bring  an 
end  to  their  military  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  that  makes 
them  into  another  armed  camp,  that 
makes  them  into  another  base  for  ex- 
porting revolution,  their  term  "revolu- 
tion" in  this  hemisphere. 

We  seek  a  cessation  of  their  export- 
ing violence  to  their  neighbors.  We 
seek  a  reduction  of  the  size  and  extent 
of  their  military  forces  as  endangering 
the  rest  of  the  isthmus,  as  endanger- 
ing perhaps  even  the  United  States 
itself.  We  seek  an  opening  up  of  the 
political  system  for  pluralism  so  that  a 
promise  made  today  cannot  be  turned 
upon  tomorrow:  that  the  s.vstem  is 
pluralistic,  democratic,  and  allows  the 
people  to  make  the  decisions,  the  Nica- 
raguan people  to  make  the  decisions, 
not  the  Politburo  and  the  KGB  and 
the  Soviet  international  fighting  force 
of  Soviets,  and  Czechs,  and  Bulgar- 
ians, and  North  Koreans,  and  what 
have  you. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Those  are 
honorable  goals.  Those  are  goals  that 
certainly  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  If 
they  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  those 
goals,  would  support  them  themselves. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  Cubanized, 
Russified,  and  turned  into  an  armed 
camp.  They  are  now  drafting  14-year- 
olds.  They  are  having  an  enormous 
problem  with  their  population,  trying 
to  bring  in  vast  new  quantities  of  re- 
cruits, but  this  is  their  way  of  milita- 
rizing the  society  further. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
bottom  line,  some  return,  some  form 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  says 
that  large  aggressive,  foreign,  hostile 
powers  shall  not  make  severe  foot- 
holds contrary  to  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  this  is  what  we  see. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  very  much 
for  his  comments  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  participated  in 
this  .special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  end 
by  saying  we  should  not  allow  the 
issue,  the  real  issue  at  hand,  a  Soviet- 
PLO-Libyan-Cuban  backed  revolution 
throughout  Central  America  to  be  de- 
tracted by  an  obscure  issue,  and  the 
bottom  line  is  an  obscure  issue  of 
mines  in  the  harbors  in  Nicaragua,  as 
a  scapegoat  to  evade  our  resDonsibility 
and  to  avoid  our  responsibility  to  back 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  which 
is  no  different  than  backing  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan  fighting  Soviet 
oppression  there,  and  as  we  should 
have  done  back  in  World  War  II  with 
the  Jews  in  the  ghettoes,  the  War.saw 
ghetto  in  Poland  fighting  against  Fas- 
cist radicalism  there. 
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I  see  a  consistency  of  all  three  and  I 
hope  we  can  stand  up  as  Americans 
and  really  see  the  need  for  us  to  join 
in  unity  and  harmony  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  detracted  by  hypes  and 
by  media  attention  on  an  obscure  issue 
that  is  obscuring  the  reality  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation  in  Central 
America  and  the  need  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  unify  behind  a  common  goal  to 
assist  the  freedom  fighters  in  stabiliz- 
ing a  very  precarious  situation. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  you  know.  I  was  in  El  Salvador  at 
the  end  of  March  to  serve  as  an  offi- 
cial observer  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions.   All    31    of    us— 18    Members    of 
Congrress,  labor,  and  religious  leaders, 
professors  and  private  businessmen— 
who  made  up  the  official  delegation 
named    by    President    Reagan,    came 
away  with  the  impression  that  democ- 
racy is  truly  alive  and  functioning  in 
El  Salvador.  When  we  returned,  our 
bipartisan    group    gave    to    President 
Reagan  our  assessment  of  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  further  the  creation  of  a  vital. 
representative,  functioning  democracy. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
the    degree    of    progress    being    made 
toward   a  subjective   goal   like   repre- 
sentative government.  But  I  can  tell 
you  watching  thousands  on  thousands 
of  Salvadorans  wait  patiently  in  line 
for  hours  just  to  vote  impressed  me 
that  they  truly  believed  that  their  par- 
ticipation would  make  a  difference  for 
the  future  of  their  country.  Many  of 
these    Salvadorans    trekked    miles    to 
cast  their  votes.  One  lady  carrying  a 
baby  told  me  she  had  walked  6  miles 
and  had  already  been  in  line  for  three 
hours,  waiting  to  vote  for  peace,  she 
said.   The  Salvadorans   had   to   brave 
bullets  and  bunions,  they  were  not  de- 
terred from  registering  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  next  President  of  El  Sal- 
vador. As  it  turns  out,  no  single  candi- 
date got  a  majority  of  the  votes  and 
there  will  have  to  be  a  runoff  election 
in  early  May  to  determine  the  final 
wiimer.  Most  experts  seem   to  think 
that  Napoleon  Durate,  the  candidate 
who  won  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
voting    in    March,    will    emerge    the 
winner  in  the  runoff. 

It  is  true  not  everyone  who  wanted 
to  was  able  to  vote.  Bureaucratic 
snafus  and  redtape  complicated  a  proc- 
ess that  was  already  made  difficult  by 
the  guerrilla  war  being  waged  in  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Marxist  guerrillas 
tried  to  disrupt  the  election  process  by 
confiscating  identification  cards,  burn- 
ing ballot  boxes  and  attacking  polling 


places.  At  the  start  of  the  day.  some  20 
small  municipalities  on  the  northern 
border  were  prevented  from  participat- 
ing because  of  guerrilla  activities,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  day  another  22  per- 
cincts  had  their  voting  activities  dis- 
rupted. But.  approximately  78  percent 
of  the  Salvadorans  voted,  and  that  is  a 
significant  number  in  any  country. 

There     was     some     criticism     that 
people  had  to  vote— that  it  is  required 
by  law.  That  is  true  in  many  Latin 
American  countries.  Western  Europe- 
an countries,  and  Australia.  I  am  ad- 
vised the  law  has  never  been  enforced 
in  El  Salvador.  In  any  case,  let  me  ask 
you  this.  Would  you  rather  risk  a  few 
colones   fine— which    has   never   been 
imposed— or  being  stopped  at  a  guer- 
rilla  checkpoint   and   have   them   see 
you  voted  after  their  warnings  not  to? 
The    final    argument— and    a    good 
one— is  a  variation  of  leading  a  horse 
to   water.   For   the   purpose   of   argu- 
ment, let  us  say— against  everything  I 
and    all    of    my    colleagues    saw    and 
heard  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears— 
that   Salvadorans   could   be   made   to 
vote  against  their  will.  Even  so  they 
could  not  be  made  to  vote  any  certain 
way,  or  for  any  particular  person  or 
party.  In  El  Salvador  the  traditional 
way  of  protesting  the  choice  is  by  cast- 
ing a  blank  ballot.  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential election— a  rigged  one  in  1976— 
50  percent  of  the  ballots  were  blank. 
By  contrast,  in  the  1982  election,  less 
than  10  percent  were  blank  and  less 
than  that  this  March,  3  percent. 

By  voting  in  the  election  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  people  were  making  a  political 
statement  about  the  future  of  their 
country.  The  Salvadorans  want  an  end 
to  war.  they  want  to  be  able  to  live 
their  lives  in  peace  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  decent  living,  and  they  have 
chosen  the  ballot  box,  not  guns,  as  the 
way  to  express  their  desire  for  change. 
They  were  showing  by  action  what  El 
Salvador's  Archbishop  Rivera  Y 
Damas  told  us,  "The  guerrillas  do  not 
have  the  support  of  the  people." 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that  people  who 
are  fighting  so  hard  to  achieve  democ- 
racy in  their  country,  who  are  sacrific- 
ing so  much,  who  reflect  the  desire  for 
freedom  and  a  better  life  for  their 
children  are  the  victims  of  a  bitter  and 
frustrating  debate  in  the  Congress 
about  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  help.  The  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Central 
America  worked  exhaustively  for  6 
months,  speaking  to  more  than  200  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  and  300  in 
Central  America.  They  concluded— 
and  this  was  a  group  of  Democrats, 
Republicans  and  Independents— that 
Central  America  is  both  vital  and  vul- 
nerable, and  that  whatever  other  crisis 
may  arise  to  claim  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion, the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  turn  away  from  that  threatened 
region. 
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Those  of  us  who  observed  the  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  returned  to  the 
United  States  fully  understanding  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission.  The 
United  States  must  support  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  with  a  level 
of  funding  that  will  insure  that  those 
nations,  like  El  Salvador,  will  have  the 
means— politically,  economically,  and 
militarily— to  develop  and  strengthen 
their  democratic  system. 

D  2020 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO)  for  arranging  this  special 
order. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  those 
in  this  Congress,  understand  what 
really  took  place  on  March  25,  1984, 
the  date  of  the  Salvadoran  Presiden- 
tial elections.  Before  I  went  to  El  Sal- 
vador as  part  of  the  Presidential  group 
to  observe  the  elections,  I  was  given 
brochures  that  had  been  preprinted 
that  indicated  that  the  elections  would 
be  a  sham,  that  this  was  just  a  cba- 
rade,  that  it  was  a  public  relations 
gimmick  in  order  to  get  support  for  an 
ill-fated  and  ill-conceived  policy  of  this 
administration,  that  the  people  would 
be  forced  to  vote,  that  the  elections 
would  be  rigged;  so  as  you  might  sus- 
pect, I  was  a  little  skeptical,  having 
read  the  propaganda  about  whether  or 
not  these  elections  would  take  place  in 
a  good  fashion. 

When  I  went  to  the  towns  of  Cojut- 
peque,  San  Martine,  San  Salvador.  Ilo- 
basco.  and  San  Vicente,  I  saw  in  the 
early  morning  long  lines  of  people, 
people  had  walked  for  miles  to  get  a 
chance  to  cast  their  ballots.  They  were 
standing  there  in  the  hot  Sun.  Some 
had  arrived  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  though  the  polls  did  not 
open  until  7.  Some  probably  stood  in 
line  waiting  to  vote  for  a  long  as  6 
hours,  maybe  even  longer. 

There  were  frustrations  associated 
with  it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia mentioned.  Some  of  the  polling 
places  had  been  overrun  by  guerrillas. 
The  power  had  been  knocked  out  the 
night  before,  which  added  to  the  con- 
fusion on  an  already  complicated  elec- 
tion day. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  snafus 
that  arose  as  a  result  of  an  overzealous 
attempt,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  sure 
that  there  could  be  no  legitimate 
charges  that  the  elections  were  rigged. 
Every  member  in  Salvador,  every  citi- 
zen in  Salvador,  had  to  have  an  identi- 
fication card  and  also  a  name  on  a  list 
and  many  people  because  they  did  not 
know  exactly  where  they  were  to  vote 


just  stood  in  lines  for  hours  only  to 
find  that  they  were  at  the  wrong  poll- 
ing place. 

As  a  result  of  all  those  difficulties, 
those  obstacles,  there  were  probably 
100,000  to  150,000  people  in  El  Salva- 
dor who  wanted  to  vote,  who  made  an 
earnest  attempt  to  vote,  but  were 
unable  to  vote  because  of  the  obsta- 
cles. Yet  in  spite  of  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned,  78  percent  of  the 
people  actually  cast  ballots  in  this 
election.  It  was  an  incredible  display  of 
desire,  an  incredible  display  of  people 
wanting  to  have  democracy. 

Was  the  election  fair?  The  gentle- 
man from  California  and  I  talked  to 
many  poll  watchers,  people  from  the 
various  political  parties  who  were  at 
each  of  the  ballot  boxes.  In  our  discus- 
sions with  them  they  said  that  there 
was,  apart  from  these  procedural  prob- 
lems, no  indication  that  there  was  any- 
thing unfair  going  on.  The  fact  that 
all  the  political  parties  supported  the 
results  of  the  election  indicates  a 
broad  support  for  the  procedure  that 
was  done. 

Were  the  people  forced  to  vote?  Ab- 
solutely not.  Sure,  just  as  in  Australia, 
as  in  Belgium,  as  in  Italy,  in  Greece, 
and  certain  provinces  of  Austria,  there 
is  a  law  that  requires  people  to  vote, 
but  they  were  not  there  because  of  the 
law.  As  one  woman  put  it,  she  was 
there  to  vote  for  democracy. 

What  was  the  reason  for  being 
there?  People  that  we  talked  to  said 
they  were  there  because  they  hoped 
that  through  this  process  they  would 
have  peace  in  their  country.  They 
hoped  that  perhaps  it  would  bring 
prosperity. 

Some  critics  of  the  elections  have 
said.  "Well,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
peace  will  occur.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  economy  of  El  Salvador  will 
be  any  better  because  of  the  election." 
But  the  question  is.  Is  there  any 
guarantee  in  any  country,  in  the 
United  States,  that  because  we  have 
elections  that  we  will  have  a  stronger 
economy  or  that  peace  will  exist  not 
only  in  our  region,  but  around  the 
world?  Even  though  there  is  no  guar- 
antee, we  believe  in  the  process.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  were  saying.  We  believe  in 
this  democratic  process. 

In  San  Martine,  we  were  talking  to 
some  people  about  why  they  were 
there  in  line  and  a  young  man  came 
up  to  us  and  he  said,  "You're  from  the 
United  States,  aren't  you?" 
We  said,  "Yes." 

And  he  said,  'You  have  a  good  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States. " 

We  thanked  him  for  his  compliment 
and  then  he  went  on  to  say,  "Here  in 
Salvador  we  are  just  starting,  but  each 
time  we  do  this  we  will  get  better  and 
better  and  better  and  perhaps  some 
day,  some  day  in  Salvador,  we  will 
have  a  democracy  that  is  as  good  as 
the  democracy  in  the  United  States." 


Well,  who  is  to  know?  I  hope  that 
that  is  the  way  it  does  come  out.  The 
clear  message  on  March  25,  1984.  was 
yes  to  democracy  and  no  to  the  guer- 
rillas, in  contradiction  to  the  slogans 
of  the  guerrillas  that  said  no  to  elec- 
tions and  yes  to  the  popular  revolu- 
tion. Those  slogans  which  were  paint- 
ed around  the  country  were  repudiat- 
ed by  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  I  would  like  to  include  in  this  spe- 
cial order.  It  is  a  pastoral  order  from 
the  bishop.  Archbishop  Rivera  Y 
Damas  that  appeared  in  the  April  1 
issue  of  the  church  newspaper  Orien- 
tacion.  In  his  letter  he  describes  his 
own  experience  of  going  to  the  polls 
and  standing  in  lines  and  how  people 
recognized  him  and  actually  let  him 
get  up  toward  the  front  of  the  line, 
something  that  not  many  people  could 
do,  as  we  observed  there  in  Salvador. 
He  is  writing  this  even  before  the  polls 
closed  on  March  25,  and  he  makes  a 
couple  statements  that  I  would  like  to 
just  highlight  here. 
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He  .said,  "If  there  are  more  than  1.5 
million  voters,  in  spite  of  the  blackout, 
the  bombs,  the  threats  to  harass 
before,  during  and  after  March  25,  it 
means  that  the  war  has  been  discredit- 
ed, the  guerrillas  must  stop  and  think 
about  this  for  a  while." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  believe 
that  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
campaign  it  *  •  '."  I  guess  he  was 
making  some  comment  about  the  tac- 
tics that  the  various  candidates  were 
using,  "the  unexplainable  changes, 
delays  and  lack  of  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Elections  Council, 
the  Salvadoran  people  have  responded 
to  the  electoral  process  and  deserve 
our  applause  and  respect." 

I  think  that  that  statement  in  the 
pastoral  letter  from  the  Archbishop  is 
an  accurate  statement  of  what  we  saw 
down  there. 

The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  following  is  an  informal  translation 
of  Archbishop  Rivera  Y  Damas'  letter  on 
elections  that  appeared  in  the  April  Isl 
issue  of  the  church  newspaper  -Orienta- 
cion." 

With  my  identity  card,  issued  in  Santiago 
De  Maria.  I  went  to  vote  at  the  •National 
Polling  Place."  according  to  the  published 
instructions.  In  my  ca.se,  being  from  Usulu- 
tan,  I  his  was  located  in  the  Joaquin  Ro- 
dezno  School,  Colonia  Dina,  San  Salvador. 

One  had  to  leave  the  car  at  some  distance 
and  walk  under  the  hot  March  sun  on  an 
exceptionally  hot  day.  There  was  a  festive 
atmosphere  and  the  lines  were  long;  there 
were  four  lines  leading  to  the  same  door, 
which  by  its  narrowness  resembled  the  door 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Although  most  residents  from  Usulutan 
recognized  me  as  their  ex-bishop,  greeted 
me  with  respect  and  affection,  and  allowed 
me  to  advance.  There  was  one  point  where 
neither  the  good  will  of  the  patient  ex-dio- 
cesans nor  the  "efficient  and  well-mannered 
help"  of  a  policeman  were  enough  to  let  me 
get  any  further.  At  that  point,  one  entered 


(the  building  only)  under  pressure  from 
those  coming  from  behind.  Accepting 
advice.  I  finally  entered  through  the  exit 
door.  Although  the  Canonical  right  no 
longer  gives  very  many  privileges  to  priests, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  we  still  find  a 
tiny  corner  of  understanding. 

Once  inside  the  school.  I  came  upon  an  in- 
dividual whose  role  I  still  don't  understand. 
He  wore  no  armband  or  other  insignia,  but 
he  had  a  group  of  people  forming  a  line  and 
he  almost  got  me  into  it  too.  However,  since 
I  informed  him  that  my  identity  card  was 
issued  in  Santiago  De  Maria,  he  told  me 
•wait  a  while  becau.se  those  ballot  boxes 
have  not  arrived  yet."  I  was  resigned  to 
leave  when  an  acquaintance  told  me  ••It's 
not  true,  tho.se  ballot  boxes  are  over  here. "  I 
got  into  that  line  and  after  some  fifteen 
minutes,  at  around  10  a.m..  1  voted.  Some 
interesting  comments  were  overhead:  'We 
have  left  the  children,  but  one  had  to  come 
and  vote  to  see  if  the  situation  can  be 
straightened  out."  This  was  the  predomi- 
nant comment.  There  is,  therefore,  a  quali- 
tative sense  to  the  vote,  which  tho.se  who 
study  the  elections  must  keep  in  mind.  If 
there  are  more  than  1.5  million  voters  in 
spite  of  the  blackout,  the  bombs,  and  the 
threats  to  harass  before,  during,  and  after 
March  25."  it  means  that  the  war  was  been 
discredited  and  the  •Boys"  (guerrillas  must 
stop  and  think  about  this  for  a  while. 

Once  home,  I  was  told  that  in  Santiago  De 
Maria  the  affluence  of  voters  'was  every  bit 
as  large  as  in  1982."  but  that  in  Villa  Del 
Triunfo  the  'boys  "  had  not  allowed  the 
people  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  poor  quality 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  unexplainable 
changes,  delays  and  lack  of  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  central  elections  council,  the 
Salvadoran  people  have  responded  to  the 
electoral  process  and  deserve  our  applause 
and  respect.  I  write  the.se  lines  while  there 
are  still  three  hours  to  go  until  the  polls  are 
closed,  and  while  one  can  already  hear  the 
complaints  of  the  citizens  because  of  the 
disorganization. 

May  the  Lord  always  keep  our  people 
under  his  protection. 

Arturo  Rivera  Y  Damas, 

Archbishop. 

It  is  not  perfect.  There  are  no  guar- 
antees. But  the  bottom  line  of  the  ex- 
perience of  March  25,  1984,  is  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  want  democracy. 
The  people  of  El  Salvador  deserve  de- 
mocracy and  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment. As  he  was  talking  I  remembered 
very  vividly  some  of  the  experiences 
we  shared  together.  And  we  were  to- 
gether, the  gentleman  and  I,  all  morn- 
ing. Then  we  went  to  the  same  place 
in  the  afternoon,  although  by  separate 
helicopters. 

They  did  say  they  believed  in  the 
process.  And  very  few  of  them  thought 
this  was  a  magical  thing.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  did. 

They  voted  2  years  ago.  They  know 
that  that  vote  did  not  magically  cure 
all  of  their  problems.  It  did  not  get  rid 
of  the  guerrillas.  It  did  not  end  all  of 
the  travails  that  they  have  to  go 
through. 
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But  it  started  it.  And  they  saw  that, 
and  they  knew  that  this  was  another 
step,  not  the  final  step,  but  just  an- 
other step  in  a  process. 

I  recall  one  young  man.  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  was  there  when  we 
were  talking  to  him.  and  we  asked 
him,  "Why  are  you  voting?" 

He,  like  many  others  when  that 
question  was  asked,  did  not  look  at  us 
like  maybe  we  were  asking  a  dumb 
question.  But  we  thought  we  should 
ask  to  see  what  they  would  say.  And 
this  young  man  said.  "I  am  voting  be- 
cause it  is  my  duty.  I  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  citizen  if  I  didnt,  would  I?" 
It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  We  have  to  say  yes,  you  are 
right,  you  would  not  be. 

I  think  that  those  people  have  dem- 
onstrated, and  it  is  easy  here.  We  can 
go  down  to  the  polling  place  and  there 
is  usually  not  a  very  long  line.  There 
were  long  lines  there.  It  was  a  hot 
Sun.  There  was  confusion  and  no 
order.  I  suppose  in  some  places  they 
had  many  boxes,  maces,  they  called 
them,  where  up  to  500  people  could 
vote  where  you  would  have  all  of  those 
•  in  the  same  building.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  only  building  available.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  it  would  be  easier  for  the 
security  forces  to  guard  that.  Maybe  it 
was  just  because  if  a  person  was  in  the 
wrong  line  it  would  be  easier  to  get  in 
the  right  line.  But  it  did  cause  some 
terrific  traffic  jams,  and  you  would 
think  people  would  be  very  upset  and 
angry. 

They  were  not.  Even  the  people  who 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  did  not  seem 
angry.  They  were  frustrated,  they 
were  very  disappointed. 

Another  thing  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, and  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  really  impressed  me.  is  how  the 
various  parties  cooperated  together  in 
the  process.  You  could  not  tell  really 
except  that  some  of  them  had  symbols 
who  was  representing  or  who  was  poll 
watching  tor  what  party.  And  it  was  a 
very  interesting  and  encouraging  thing 
for  me. 

I  remember  it  was  in  San  Vicente  in 
the  afternoon  and  things  had  gotten 
very  hectic  and  people  were  milling 
around  who  had  not  been  allowed  to 
vote.  And  they  were  walking  up  to  the 
various  poll  watchers.  It  did  not  seem 
to  matter  which  one.  They  could  tell. 
They  had  symbols  on  their  caps  or  on 
their  T-shirts  and  they  were  holding 
their  cards  up  to  them.  I  know  those 
were  not  all  members  of  the  same 
party.  And  there  were  members,  there 
were  poll  watchers  who  were  helping 
everybody,  anybody  who  came  up  to 
vote  to  go  through  the  process,  and 
the  cooperation  between  them  was 
very  good. 

You  saw  no  hostility  at  all.  There  is 
some,  obviously.  There  is  some  here. 
But  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
tenor  and  the  tone  of  the  campaign.  It 


got   very   rough.   It   gets   very   rough 
here. 

Interestingly  enough,  though,  in  the 
runoff  election  both  of  the  major  par- 
ties have  apparently,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  pretty  well  cooled  their 
rhetoric.  They  know  what  is  at  issue 
here  is  a  nation.  They  know  they  have 
to  come  to  an  appropriate  result.  And 
I  think  everybody  is  cooperating  in 
that.  It  really  is  a  very  heartening 
thing  to  see.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  my  life,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  that  I  was  able  to  see. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino  of  California,  and  Mr. 
ZscHAu  of  California,  that  I  do  not 
think  I  have  heard  a  more  important 
statement  on  this  floor  in  the  10  years 
that  I  have  been  here  than  what  you 
have  been  speaking  about.  You  have 
been  describing  very  eloquently,  be- 
cause very  sincerely  and  from  first- 
hand knowledge,  a  hunger  for  freedom 
and  for  the  democratic  process  that 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  El  Salvador. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  huge  portrait 
of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  I 
always  look  at  that  every  day,  many 
times  because  it  symbolizes  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  band  of  people  who  were 
thirsting  for  democracy  to  build  a  new- 
nation.  You  people,  both  of  you  were 
present  at  a  Valley  Forge  of  a  sort  in 
El  Salvador,  in  the  heat  and  the  boil- 
ing Sun  where  78  percent  of  the 
people  risked  their  lives  to  come  out 
and  to  commit  themselves  to  freedom, 
to  peace,  and  to  process. 

Now.  they  look  to  us  as  the  premier 
democracy  of  the  world,  for  support, 
for  sustenance,  for  encouragement, 
and  how  do  we  do  that?  By  walking 
away  from  them  because  there  are 
some  right-wing  criminals  who  want  to 
destroy  the  process?  Do  we  walk  away 
from  them  and  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  guerrillas  who 
use  landmines  around  a  powerline 
when  they  bomb  the  powerline  to 
black  out  these  poor  peasants,  and 
people's  homes,  and  livelihoods,  and 
schools?  Then  they  put  mines  around 
the  powerlines  so  the  work  crews  who 
go  in  to  repair  it  and  to  restore  elec- 
tricity get  their  legs  blown  off. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  withdraw 
our  support  for  that  poor  struggling 
government  down  there  we  hand  a  vic- 
tory over  to  those  people  who  plant 
those  landmines. 

Now,  because  you  have  seen,  you  be- 
lieve in  your  heart  and  you  are  shar- 
ing that  with  America  tonight.  But  I 
suggest  to  you  if  it  was  heart  warming 
to  watch  that,  it  is  heartbreaking  to 
watch  this  Congress  turn  its  back  on 
the  people  of  El  Salvador.  So  I  salute 
you  and  I  am  just  thrilled  that  I  was 
here  to  listen  to  you. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  eloquent  statement. 
His  statements  are  always  eloquent 
ones. 

The  gentleman  and  I  and  two  other 
Members  of  this  House  were  in  El  Sal- 
vador 1  year  ago  and  we  talked  to 
many  of  the  people  who  were  still  in- 
volved in  that  government  then.  We 
talked  to  some  of  the  political  leaders 
at  that  time.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recalls  as  vividly,  as  I  do.  how  the 
Democratic  system  even  started  to 
work  then. 

You  recall  when  we  met  with  one  of 
the  new  parties  there  and  we  asked, 
"What  are  you  about?  "  They  had  just 
broken  off  from  one  of  the  old  parties 
in  the  assembly  and  they  now  had 
nine  members  of  the  assembly,  and 
they  suddenly  became  the  third  larg- 
est party  in  that  group.  We  asked  the 
head  of  that  party  who  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  in  the  last 
election— did  not  win.  did  not  come  in 
second— we  asked  him  what  they  were 
all  about.  He  said.  "We  support  democ- 
racy. We  don't  like  this  pluralism.  We 
want  to  make  that  process  work." 

I  have  seen  even  in  a  year,  that 
short  period  of  a  year,  how  this  has 
really  started  to  go.  People  are  think- 
ing in  those  terms  now.  As  I  say,  it  is 
not  easy  because  they  do  not  have  a 
history  of  that.  No  question  about  it, 
the  elections  in  the  past  have  been 
rigged.  The  people  who  were  supposed 
to  win  did  win.  And  Napoleon  Duarte, 
one  of  the  candidates  now,  probably 
won  the  election  in  1972  and  it  was 
probably  stolen  from  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to 
happen  any  more  in  that  country  if  we 
stay  the  course.  If  we  stay  the  course  I 
think  the  people  there  are  willing  to 
do  and  ready  to  do  what  they  need  to 
have  democracy  there.  But  it  is  going 
to  depend  on  what  we  do  here. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I,  too,  want  to  thank 
our  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

He  mentioned  that  the  people  of 
Salvador  risked  their  lives  in  order  to 
come  out  to  vote.  But  there  was  an- 
other group  that  really  deserve  men- 
tion at  this  time  and  that  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  army,  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces. 

They  by  law  have  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  an  election  but  decided  that 
if  they  took  time  off  in  order  to  vote 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
proper  security  for  the  people,  the  Sal- 
vadorans  who  were  coming  to  the  polls  ■ 
that  day. 
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And  rather  than  being  in  a  position 
to  defend  themselves,   they  dispersed 


throughout  the  country  to  be  at  poll- 
ing places  where,  in  many  cases,  they 
were  sitting  ducks  and  vulnerable  to 
guerrilla  attack.  The  security  was  pro- 
vided throughout  most  of  the  country 
but  it  was  not  reported  very  extensive- 
ly that  about  30  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran Armed  Forces,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide security  and  support  for  the 
democratic  processes,  lost  their  lives  to 
guerrilla  attacks  on  that  day. 

The  question  in  my  mind  at  this 
time  is,  Will  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
be  able  to  get  up  for  it  again  in  an- 
other 30  days,  the  kind  of  long  treks  to 
the  polls,  the  standing  in  the  hot  Sun, 
the  frustration  may  have  dimmed  the 
spirit.  But  I  think  that  is  a  que.stion 
that  they  deserve  a  chance  to  answer. 

Shortly  the  elections  will  be  coming 
up  and  security  will  have  to  be  provid- 
ed again. 

In  order  to  provide  that  security,  the 
Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  need  equip- 
ment, they  need  ammunition  in  order 
to  enable  the  next  step  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  continue.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  terribly  unfair  for  this 
country,  when  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor have  shown  this  thinst  for  democ- 
racy, for  us  to  deny  it  to  them. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
support  this  process  that  the  people 
have  shown  that  they  want.  I  believe 
they  de-serve  it.  I  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  get  up  enough  energy  to  do  it 
again,  but  they  should  be  the  ones  to 
decide  whether  democracy  continues 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  enthusiastic 
support  in  El  Salvador. 

And  if  we,  in  this  country,  make  a 
decision  to  cut  off,  at  this  time,  the 
emergency  military  aid,  then  the  secu- 
rity of  those  people  who  do  come  out 
to  vote  in  the  runoff  elections  will  be 
endangered,  the  risks  will  be  even 
greater  and  we  will  be  in  the  position 
of  perhaps  denying  to  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  their  dream  of  a  democratic 
system. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  An  eloquent 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  El  Salvador,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  that  30  Salvadoran  soldiers 
were  killed  in  the  process.  That  is  just 
while  we  were  there,  in  the  36  hours  or 
whatever  short  period  of  time  it  was. 
Another  32  it  was,  I  believe,  were 
wounded,  13  were  missing. 

So  they  were  paying  the  price  and 
they  do  every  day.  They  have  a  very 
high  casualty  rate,  as  I  understand, 
one  that  has  really  not  been  matched 
in  any  modern  army  for  many,  many 
years,  far  beyond  any  casualties  in  any 
of  the  great  conflicts  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in.  And  to  do  that,  to  guard  the 
electoral  process,  meant  that  the  Sal- 
vadoran forces  had  to  come  out  of  the 
field  where  they  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  .some  of  our  news  media 
would  have  us  believe,  pursuing  guer- 
rillas, keeping  the  pressure  on,  getting 


to  them  where  they  live,  taking  the 
war  to  them  as  our  people  down  there 
have  been  recommending  for  a 
number  of  years. 

They  are  doing  that  now.  They  had 
to  back  off  that  during  the  electoral 
processes.  So  they  paid  from  a  military 
standpoint  a  terrible  price  to  reestab- 
lish that.  I  think  another  thing  we 
should  keep  in  mind  or  maybe  for 
some  people  put  in  their  mind  because 
they  do  not  know  it. 

In  Vietnam,  if  a  U.S.  marine  or  .sol- 
dier was  wounded  in  action,  chances 
were  one  out  of  nine  that  he  would 
die:  in  other  words,  eight  out  of  nine 
that  were  wounded  were  able  to  be 
evacuated  and  saved  and  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  their  wounds. 

The  comparable  figure  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  between  one  and  two  out  of 
three.  In  other  words,  between  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  of  all  those 
wounded  in  the  field  die;  90  percent  of 
those,  I  understand,  could  be  saved  if 
they  could  be  gotten  to  a  hospital.  In 
other  words,  the  hospital  care  is  quite 
good;  the  field  care  is  getting  to  be 
good,  but  you  have  to  get  the  wounded 
soldier  from  the  field  to  the  hospital. 

And  that  is  what  much  of  this  emer- 
gency aid  that  the  President  is  asking 
us  to  provide  would  be  for. 

And  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
would  not  only  be  more  humanitarian 
than  to  provide  that  assi-stance  but 
also  which  would  be  more  encouraging 
for  morale. 

You  know,  it  must  be  a  terrible 
thing  for  morale  to  know  that  if  you 
are  wounded,  you  do  not  have  a  very 
good  chance  of  survival.  It  prcbably 
would  make  mo.st  .soldiers  in  most 
armies  very  reluctant  to  do  what  these 
young  people  are  doing  there  every 
day  and  every  night,  too. 

So  there  are  lots  of  good  reasons 
why  we  should  not  short  them  on 
these  things  being  requested  of  us. 
Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statements  and  thank  him  for 
taking  part  in  this  special  order  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

El  Salvador  has  made  significant  ef- 
forts to  improve  conditions  in  that 
country.  Its  land  reform  program  is 
unequaled  in  .scope  in  this  hemisphere. 
Its  banking  and  export  industry  re- 
forms were  not  easy  steps  to  take,  but 
they  have  been  important  for  helping 
to  change  some  of  the  inequities  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  .society.  The 
elections  of  1982  and  March  1984  ha%'e 
solidified  the  democratic  structure  of 
the  Government.  And  despite  media 
reports  to  the  contrary,  violence  at- 
tributable to  the  Government  forces 
or  to  rightwing  death  squads  has 
dropped  significantly  in  the  last  3 
years.  Of  particular  importance  is  the 
fact  that  following  Vice  President 
Bush's  visit  in  December  to  El  Salva- 
dor—and I  was  with  him— the  number 
of  deaths  attributable  to  rightwing 
death  squads  has  dropped  to  virtually 


none.  The  Vice  President  made  it  abso- 
lutely clear  to  the  Government  and 
the  military  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  continued  death 
squad  activity  in  El  Salvador.  The  re- 
duction in  violent  deaths  over  the  last 
3  years  was  noted,  but  the  point  con- 
veyed to  the  Salvadorans  was  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  improve- 
ment but  of  an  absolute  end  to  death 
squad  activity.  The  problem,  though, 
has  now  become  how  to  deal  with  the 
more  apparent  death  squad  activity  by 
the  left.  Since  June  1983  five  con.serva- 
tive  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly in  El  Salvador  have  been  assassi- 
nated as  well  as  several  high-ranking 
political  party  leaders.  If  you  com- 
pared the  numbers  and  projected 
them  to  the'  U.S.  Congress,  it  would 
have  meant  36  Members  of  Congress 
as.sassinated.  You  can  imagine  the 
impact  that  just  1  assassination  would 
have  much  less  36.  You  heard  little 
about  it  at  the  time  and  nothing  since, 
but  the  guerrillas  recently  killed  an 
American  woman. 

No  matter  how  much  we  deplore  the 
violence  whether  from  the  right  or  the 
left,  the  truth  remains  that  the  United 
States  has  significant,  vital  interests  at 
stake  in  Central  America.  The  north- 
ern border  of  the  region  is  Mexico. 
The  southern  border  is  the  Panama 
Canal.  Half  of  all  our  foreign  trade 
passes  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
other  Caribbean  sealanes.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  imported  oil  pas.ses 
through  this  region,  and  half  of  our 
supplies  to  NATO  would  go  by  these 
routes  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  in 
Europe.  The  entire  region  is  economi- 
cally important  to  the  United  States. 
Central  America  is  a  $7  billion  market 
for  our  exports  and  we  have  approxi- 
mately $8  billion  in  direct  investment 
in  the  region.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
greatly  increased  their  presence  in  the 
region.  For  example,  in  1982,  Soviet 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  totaled 
$1.2  billion.  U.S.  military  aid  was 
slightly  more  than  $150  million.  There 
are  8,000  Soviet  civilian  advisers  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba  and  2.500  military  ad- 
visers plus  a  Soviet  brigade  of  3,000.  In 
1982,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  had  50 
times  as  many  military  advisers  in 
Latin  America  as  did  the  United 
States.  All  of  these  factors  cannot  be 
overlooked  as  we  evaluate  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate that  critics  of  administration 
policy  in  Central  America  have  either 
condemned  or  ignored  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  bipartisan  commission. 
Commission  member  Robert  Strauss, 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  urged  critics  to  read  the  report 
of  the  commission  before  condemning 
it.  He  said: 

This  work  shoi'ld  not  be  ignored  by  any 
who  believe  the  United  States  has  an  inter- 
est  in   fostering  democratic  pluralism   and 
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economic  development  and  resisting  the 
spread  of  Marxism-Leninism  doctrine  in  our 
hemisphere. 

It  has  been  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  House  which  generally  has  been 
the  most  critical  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Yet.  they  have  offered 
nothing  constructive  as  an  alternative. 
Furthermore,  it  was  the  Democratic 
majority  on  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  that  vividly  described  the 
nature  of  the  guerrilla  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Their  May  1983  report  says  that 
the  Salvadoran  insurgency; 

Depends  for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammuni- 
tion, financing,  logistics,  and  command-and- 
control  facilities— upon  outside  assistance 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  This  Nicaraguan- 
Cuban  contribution  to  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gency is  longstanding.  It  began  shortly  after 
the  overthrow  of  Somoza  in  July  1979.  It 
has  provided— by  land,  sea,  and  air— the 
great  bulk  of  the  military  equipment  and 
support  received  by  the  insurgents. 

One  of  the  harshest  critics  these 
days  is  Democratic  Presidential  hope- 
ful Gary  Hart.  His  supporters  also 
love  to  portray  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  former  President 
Kermedy.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  wish  he 
would  study  the  following  quotation 
by  President  Kennedy: 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  pre- 
vent by  whatever  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  in  Cuba  from  extending,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  its  aggressive  or  subversive 
activities  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bipartisan  commission,  in  ana- 
lyzing the  problems  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, said  that  the  economic  and  social 
costs  for  solving  the  problems  in  the 
region  are  enormous,  but  "whatever 
the  short-term  costs  of  acting  now, 
they  are  far  less  than  the  long-term 
costs  of  not  acting  now."  The  commis- 
sion emphasized  that  the  approach  to 
solving  the  problem  must  encompass 
all  aspects  of  the  problems  faced  in 
the  region  and  not  simply  attacking 
parts  of  the  problem  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  The  commission  recommended  a 
balanced  mix  of  economic  and  security 
assistance  to  reinforce  the  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  security  ac- 
tivities that  are  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents to  a  regional  political  solution. 


seeking  a  military  solution  to  the 
problems  in  Central  America:  we  are 
seeking  the  most  effective  means  to 
secure  the  objective  of  a  political  solu- 
tion. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Dr.  Richard  Millett  testified  that  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  are  interpret- 
ed not  just  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  but  by  the  guerrillas  as  well, 
and  for  that  reason  cutting  off  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  sends  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  guerrillas  that 
they  can  achieve  a  military  victory. 
The  commi.ssion  on  the  other  hand 
recommends  that  El  Salvador's  forces 
■must  be  significantly  and  quickly 
strengthened"  and  that  "significantly 
increased  levels  of  military  aid"  be 
provided  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  the  Salvadoran  authorities  can 
act  on  the  assurance  that  needed  aid 
will  be  forthcoming."  The  commission 
emphasizes  that  "the  principles  out- 
lined here  will  enhance  the  prospects 
of  a  political  solution— so  that  arms 
would  support  diplomacy  rather  than 
supplant  it." 

Many  have  argued  that  by  simply 
concentrating  on  working  against  pov- 
erty and  injustice  in  the  region  that 
we  can  avoid  the  violent  conflicts  of 
the  future.  However,  the  reality  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  you  have  to 
solve  the  existing  conflict.  The  neces- 
sary first  step  to  economic  and  social 
progress,  promotion  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  is  to  end 
the  guerrilla  war.  Human  rights  in  El 
Salvador  will  not  be  improved  by  a 
guerrilla  victory.  Those  who  are  ideal- 
istic   about    improving    conditions    in 


well  as  to  provide  the  most  basic  tools 
for  medical  assistance  to  the  soldiers. 
A  good  portion  of  this  request  is  for 
MEDEVAC  helicopters  and  ambu- 
lances and  other  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  which  would  help  reduce 
the  loss  of  life  of  the  combatants.  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  combat  wounds 
resulted  in  the  death  of  one  out  of 
nine  soldiers.  In  El  Salvador,  it  is  one 
out  of  three.  Basic  medical  assistance, 
represented  by  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal request,  would  provide  the  needed 
humanitarian  relief  that  could  save 
the  lives  of  many  more  Salvadorans. 

All  of  us  who  recognize  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  crisis  in  Central  America 
are  committed  to  find  a  workable  ap- 
proach that  will  promote  democracy 
and  economic  growth  in  the  region 
and  achieve  security  for  those  nations 
as  well  as  our  own.  If  we  do  not  re- 
spond to  this  challenge,  it  will  be  the 
United  States  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
loser.  By  taking  deliberate,  responsible 
action  now,  we  will  demonstrate  to  our 
allies,  and  adversaries  alike,  that  we 
will  support  our  interests  and  back  up 
our  commitments.  It  is  a  signal  that 
will  be  read  not  just  in  Central  Amer- 
ica but  also  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Western  Europe,  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
wherever  our  interests  are  at  stake  in 
the  world. 

As  the  commission  states,  "The  crisis 
will  not  wait.  There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

CSIS  Latin  American  Election  Series— 
The  El  Salvadoran  Presidential  Elections 

A  post-election  bulletin 
(By  William  Perry) 
After  a  hotly  contested  campaign  of  four 
months,  the  first  round  of  the  Salvadoran 


that  country  and  in  the  region  should  presidential  election  was  held  on  Sunday, 
be  urging  our  government  much  more 
strongly  to  support  the  efforts  of 
those  democratic  countries  like  El  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras.  A  guerrilla  victo- 
ry in  El  Salvador  will  result  in  human 
rights  conditions  no  better  than  those 
in  Cuba,  Poland,  or  Hungary. 

In  response  to  the  bipartisan  com- 
mission recommendations,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $178.7  million  in 
supplemental  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor this  fiscal  year.  However,  it  was 
not  even  given  a  chance  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Now,  the  administration's 


March  25,  1984.  Local  conditions  were, 
indeed,  difficult.  Attacks  by  leftist  guerrillas 
impeded  the  balloting  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  And  generalized  logistical  prob- 
lems, attendant  to  the  implementation  of  a 
somewhat  complex  new  voting  system, 
plainly  frustrated  the  good  intentions  of 
many  voters.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
however,  the  Salvadoran  people  clearly 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  participate  in 
the  electoral  process,  as  a  concrete  step 
toward  the  institutionalization  of  democra- 
cy in  their  troubled  land. 

The  results  of  the  election  were,  in  gener- 
al, those  foreseen  in  our  pre-election  analy- 
sis. Official  national  returns  have  been 
coming   in   very  slowly   but   party  officials 


I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  emphasized     urgent  request  for  $93  million  was  cut     present  at  the  local  counts  have  been  phon- 


often  enough.  The  commission  recom- 
mendations, the  administration  policy, 
and  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
support  it  seek  a  political  solution  in 
Central  America.  But,  as  the  commis- 
sion states: 

A  lasting  political  solution  will  become 
possible  only  when  the  insurgents  are  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  win  through  force 

*  •  •  a  successful  counterinsurgency  effort 

•  •  •  the  more  rapid  the  better— is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  a  political  solution. 

Those  of  us  who  endorse  the  com- 


through  a  bipartisan  compromise  to 
$62  million.  That  $62  is  still  only  one- 
third  the  amount  needed,  and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  that  inadequate 
amount  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  order  for  Democracy  to  have  a 
chance  in  El  Salvador,  the  guerrillas 
have  to  be  convinced  they  are  not 
going  to  win  a  military  victory.  The 
Salvadoran  military  also  has  to  have 
the  confidence  that  it  can  survive.  The 


ing  in  the  results.  The  Christian  Democratic 
network  has  been  working  best  in  this 
regard— providing  provisional  totals  that 
have  not  been  contested  by  the  other  par- 
ties and  which  have  been  confirmed  by  what 
official  results  we  do  have.  On  this  basis  it 
seems  that  Napoleon  Duarte  of  the  center- 
left  Christian  Democratic  Party  has 
achieved  a  clear  plurality,  with  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  valid  vote  cast.  The 
rightist  candidacy  of  Arena's  Roberto  DAu- 
buison  finished  second  with  about  30  per- 
cent. And  Francisco  Guerrero  of  the  center- 
conservative  PCD  ran  a  relatively  strong 
third  with  almost  19  percent  of  the  total. 


supplemental    aid    request    represents 

mission  recommendations  and  support     the  absolute  minimum  needed  to  keep    Th^le^s^er  parUes  Taired' poorly  "together 

the    administration  s    policy    are    not     the  Army  going  a  few  more  months  as    polling  less  than  10  percent.  And  the  total 


number  of  invalid  votes  appears  to  be  in  the 
150.000  to  200.000  range.  Under  Salvadoran 
electoral  law.  the  absence  of  an  absolute 
majority  by  any  candidate  requires  a  head- 
to-head  run  off  between  the  two  greatest 
vole-getters— to  be  held  on  a  Sunday  within 
a  month  following  certification  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  round.  The  likely  dates 
now  seem  April  29  or,  more  probably,  May  6. 
Trouble  with  the  guerrillas  was  plainly 
foreseeable  and  the  government  did  not 
even  attempt  to  set  up  voting  stations  in 
twenty-two  small  municipalities  located  in 
the  far  north  of  the  country.  In  addition 
some  20  other  municipalities  suffered  com- 
plete interruption  of  the  voting  as  the  guer- 
rillas entered  the  towTis,  burning  ballots, 
ballot  boxes,  and  voting  lists  and  confiscat- 
ing or  destroying  the  voters'  identity  cards. 
In  addition,  through  threats  and  the  cutting 
of  transportation  links  and  electricity,  the 
guerrillas  hoped  to  reduce  the  turnout.  Still, 
the  areas  seriously  affected  were  relatively 
small  and  sparsely  populated— and  many  in- 
dividuals made  their  way  from  these  dis- 
tricts to  vote  in  other  towns  controlled  by 
the  government.  In  all  probability,  guerrilla 
activities  cut  down  on  the  turnout  by  about 
ten  percent. 

Ironically,  the  new  voting  system,  de- 
signed to  minimize  chances  of  fraud  (which 
it  certainly  did),  proved  a  considerably 
greater  impediment  to  voting  than  did  vio- 
lence from  the  extreme  left.  The  addition  of 
new  polling  places  to  reduce  waiting  time 
confused  many  voters,  as  did  the  computer- 
ized voting  lists  and  the  consequent  need  to 
vote  at  one  table  from  among  the  dozens 
that  were  to  be  found  in  any  fair-sized  town. 
The  need  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  trying  to  cast  ballots 
outside  their  home  towns  also  created  prob- 
lems. And  finally  administrative  and  bu- 
reaucratic difficulties  led  to  instances  of 
late  deliveries  or  misdirection  of  voting  ma- 
terials and  to  an  inadequate  number  of  bal- 
lots at  some  locations. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  elec- 
tion went  as  well,  and  certainly  as  fairly,  as 
could  be  expected.  As  much  as  90  percent  of 
the  electorate  would  have  voted  had  circum- 
stances allowed  and  approximately  70  per- 
cent succeeded  in  doing  .so.  despite  all  obsta- 
cles. (It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  know  pre- 
cisely how  many  voters  were  in  the  country: 
over  2.5  million  are  on  the  official  roles  but 
a  large  number  of  people  have  emigrated 
and  1.8  million  possible  voters  is  probably  a 
realistic  figure.)  What  difficulties  there 
were  appeared  random  and  unintentional 
and  worked  to  no  party's  special  advantage. 
And  given  the  clear  margin  of  victory  by  the 
two  leading  parties,  the  ultimate  outcome 
seems  in  no  way  to  have  been  affected.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
major  parties  is  disposed  to  challenge  the 
integrity  of  the  vote. 

The  voters  seemed  to  go  to  the  polls  will- 
ingly and  even  joyously— and  demonstrated 
surprisingly  good  humor  in  the  face  of 
transportation  difficulties,  long  waits,  and 
instances  of  confusion  that  sometimes  frus- 
trated their  intentions.  If  not  always  effi- 
cient, the  officials  in  charge  of  the  elections 
tried  their  best  and  were  certainly  con- 
cerned with  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings. 
Observers  were  particularly  impressed  by 
the  cooperation  among  the  parties  in  the  su- 
pervision and  overseeing  of  the  vote— a  very 
surprising  factor  in  view  of  the  bitter  parti- 
san divisions  that  have  characterized  Salva- 
dorean politics.  Although  security  measures 
were  tight  in  some  areas  of  the  country. 
there  was  no  evidence  of  military  intimida- 


tion of  the  process.  Under  orders  from  the 
high  command,  the  soldiers  themselves  did 
not  vote.  Moreover,  there  was  no  pervasive 
pattern  of  casting  blank  ballots— the  tradi- 
tonal  recourse  of  Salvadorean  voters  when 
forced  to  participate  in  elections  of  which 
they  do  not  approve.  And,  in  sum,  the  elec- 
tion process  seems  to  have  been  a  fair,  if 
somewhat  less  than  totally  efficient,  one 
which  in  the  end  produced  a  result  quite 
representative  of  the  public's  opinion. 

The  vote  on  March  25  sets  the  stage  for  a 
direct  and  crucial  confrontation  between 
Napoleon  Duarte  of  the  center-left  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  of 
the  rightist  ARENA.  The  campaign  will  be 
intense  and  probably  bitter.  D'Aubuisson 
will  continue  to  carry  the  banners  of  tradi- 
tional values,  free  enterprise,  and  more 
agressive  conduct  of  the  war  against  subver- 
sion. He  will  likewise  persist  in  his  imputa- 
tions that  the  Christian  Democrats, 
through  weakness  (if  not  treachery)  and  ne- 
gotiations, will  betray  the  country  to  the 
communists.  In  addition,  he  has  become  in- 
creasingly critical  of  U.S.  influence  in  the 
country,  which  he  sees  as  working  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  candidacy. 

Duarte  will  stress  the  importance  of  de- 
mocracy, a  mixed  economy,  social  reform, 
and  efforts  to  control  violence  and  bring 
peace  to  the  country.  While  recognizing 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  guerrillas  is 
total  power,  he  does  not  shut  the  door  on 
negotiations  with  at  least  some  rebel  ele- 
ments—once they  conclude  that  they 
cannot  win  the  war  and  if  they  arc  willing 
to  accept  the  existing  democratic  frame- 
work. The  Christian  Democrats  also  will 
continue  to  harp  DAubuisson's  alleged  con- 
nections with  right-wing  death  squads  and 
the  hazard  to  continued  U.S.  support  of  El 
Salvador  that  an  ARENA  victory  might 
entail. 

The  race  promises  to  be  close,  and  the  role 
of  voters  who  did  not  favor  either  of  the  two 
front-runners  in  the  first  round  will,  of 
course,  be  the  key.  As  is  normal  in  a  presi- 
dential race,  most  of  the  smaller  parties  had 
disappointing  turnouts— their  potential  sup- 
porters not  wishing  to  waste  their  vote  on  a 
candidate  with  no  chance  of  victory.  Of  the 
smaller  parties,  PAISA  and  PPS  voters  will 
probably  line  up  with  D'Aubuisson  while 
the  AD  constituency  will  back  Duarte- 
adding  about  three  percent  to  his  total  and 
bringing  him  close  to  the  50  percent  mark 
necessary  to  win. 

The  kingmaker  may  well  be  Francisco 
Guerrero  of  the  center-conservative  PCN. 
who.  because  of  an  active  campaign  and 
hopes  that  he  might  overtake  D'Aubuisson 
for  the  second  spot,  received  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  vote  in  the  first  round.  His  situ- 
ation is  as  delicate  as  it  is  crucial.  Duarte 
might  be  able  to  win  without  him,  but  he 
could  virtually  guarantee  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  Democrats.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  clear  majority  of  his  party  would 
probably,  after  some  hesitation,  prefer 
D'Aubuisson.  Duarte  could  use  Gurrero's 
votes  and  influence  with  conservatives  after 
the  elections.  But.  for  ARENA,  the  unified 
support  of  the  PCN  (which  together  with 
ARENA  slightly  out-polled  the  PCD)  is  in- 
dispensable. Guerrero  will  face  a  difficult 
personal  choice.  Support  of  Duarte  might 
destroy  his  party.  But  lining  up  with 
ARENA  might  not  still  be  enough  to  throw 
the  election  the  other  way.  Much  will 
depend  on  what  kind  of  informal  arrange- 
ments can  be  made— the  deadline  for  formal 
coalitions  having  past.  Other  factors  will  in- 
clude his  personal  confidence  in  the  two 


principals,  the  degree  to  which  he  would  be 
able  to  influence  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
PCN  constituency,  and  his  purported  con- 
cern over  the  impact  of  a  D'Aubuisson  victo- 
ry on  relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  the  race  promises  to  be  both 
close  and  crucial.  And.  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  vote,  the  ultimate  prospects  for 
democracy  and  stability  in  El  Salvador 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  winners 
and  the  losers  to  the  outcome,  the  course  of 
the  war.  and  the  role  of  the  United  States. 

William  Perry  currently  is  a  CSIS  Fellow 
in  Latin  American  Studies  and  Director  of 
the  Center's  Latin  American  Election  Stud- 
ies Project.  Mr.  Perry  holds  a  Masters 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  has  taught  and  conducted  research  at 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute,  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brasilia.  Since  coming  to  the 
Georgetown  Center  in  1981.  he  has  concen- 
trated on  Latin  American  politics,  the  for- 
eign and  security  policies  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  and  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Hemisphere.  As  Director  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Election  Project.  Mr.  Perry  has.  over 
the  last  18  months,  published  a  series  of  de- 
tailed and  widely-acclaimed  analyses  on  the 
Brazilian.  Argentine,  and  Venezuelan  elec- 
tions. He  is  currently  at  work  on  the  Salva- 
dorean electoral  process,  and  has  recently 
returned  from  El  Salvador,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Presidential  Delegation 
of  Observers  during  the  balloting  of  March 
25. 

Georges  Fauriol  runs  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Program,  a  unit  of  the  Center's  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies  Program.  A  Ph.  D.  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Fauriol 
is  the  author  of  several  recent  publications 
on  regional  affairs,  particularly  Caribbean 
Basin  Security  (1983)  and  Foreign  Policy 
Behavior  of  Caribbean  Stales. 

THE  CSIS  latin  AMERICAN  PROGRAM 

The  CSIS  Latin  American  Program  is  a 
dynamic  and  comprehensive  series  of  re- 
search, publication,  and  public  affairs  ef- 
forts under  the  direction- of  William  Perry 
and  Georges  Fauriol.  Briefings  and  reports 
are  regularly  produced  and  seminars  con- 
ducted on  matters  of  current  policy  interest. 
In  addition,  a  growing  number  of  institu- 
tionalized programs  and  projects  have  been 
established  to  provide  attention  to  key  su- 
bregional  areas  and  functional  concerns,  in- 
cluding: Brazil.  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Cuba.  Congressional  Study 
Group  on  Latin  America,  Election  Studies, 
Immigration.  Insurgency  and  Terrorism, 
Latin  American  Security,  Mexico,  and  U.S. 
Security  Interests  in  Latin  America. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  NEW  ISOLATIONISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
the  faults  and  follies  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt and  Harry  Truman,  they  at 
least  taught  us  that  America  could  no 
longer  exist  in  splendid  isolation- 
immune  from  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom's survival  in  an  increasingly  dan- 
gerous world. 
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Roosevelt  understood  that  a  Nazi- 
dominated  Europe  and  an  Asia  domi- 
nated by  Japan's  greater  East  Asia  co- 
prosperity  sphere  would  confront  the 
free  world— what  would  be  left  of  the 
free  world— with  an  intolerable  politi- 
cal and  economic  situation  that  would 
soon  deteriorate  into  a  military  disas- 
ter for  America. 

Later,  Truman  understood  that 
Communist  domination  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula  would  profoundly  affect  a 
disarmed  Japan,  with  the  most  serious 
and  dangerous  consequences  for  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 

But  the  lessons  of  history  are  missed 
by  our  Democratic  leaders  of  the  left— 
I  suppose,  most  charitably,  because 
they  have  not  read  history— or  per- 
haps having  read  it,  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand its  lessons. 

There  are  two  types  of  ignorance- 
vincible  and  invincible.  I  would  feel 
comforted  if  I  thought  exposure  to  the 
facts  of  history  could  provide  guide- 
posts  to  our  philosopher-kings  of  the 
left  who  dominate  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  party.  This  would  be  vincible 
ignorance  and  hence  curable.  But  I 
fear  constant  ingestion  of  leftist  ideol- 
ogy has  made  their  malady  unconquer- 
able—invincible. 

For  example,  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  share  a  common  view  that 
we  disengage  from  involvement  in 
Central  America— Jimmy  Carter's  Vice 
President  would  have  us  walk  away 
while  George  McGovern's  old  cam- 
paign manager  would  have  us  run 
away. 

These  political  leaders  have  moved 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party— the  party  of  Roosevelt  and 
Truman— leftward  toward  their  new- 
isolationism,  and  have  an  almost  child- 
like faith  in  negotiations,  unadorned 
by  military  considerations,  as  the  best 
means  toward  peace  and  pluralism  in 
the  world.  They  believe  that  peace  is 
the  natural  condition  of  society  and  if 
any  conflict  arises,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  sit  down— provided  you  can  agree 
on  the  shape  of  the  table— and  talk 
about  the  problem  and  all  will  be  well. 
They  reject  the  notion  that  successful 
negotiations  are  a  reflection  of  power 
relationships  between  the  parties.  In 
foreign  policy  as  in  economics,  the 
concept  of  incentives  is  unknown  to 
them. 

The  classic  example  of  a  negotiated 
solution  without  reference  to  power 
relationships  is  Munich— in  October 
1938  Britain  obtained  "peace  in  our 
time  "—a  peace  that  ultimately  cost  40 
million  lives  before  the  last  cannon 
was  fired. 

The  dominant  left  establishment,  in 
addition  to  its  blind  and  unhistorical 
faith  in  naked  negotiations,  has  an- 
other remarkable  genius— the  ability 
to  create  terrible  political  disasters 
and  walk  away  unscathed  and  never 
look  back. 


This  talent  anesthetizes  their  con- 
sciences and  enables  them  to  foment  a 
series  of  human  disasters  without  ever 
learning  a  thing. 

They  even  transform  their  failures 
into    a    ratification    of    their    unique 
moral  vision:  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a 
corrupt  warlord  and  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
but  an  agrarian  reformer:   the  Diem 
and  the  Thieu  governments  of  South 
Vietnam    were    corrupt    despoilers    of 
human  rights— remember  the  self-im- 
molating   Buddhist    monks— and    the 
Vietcong  were  only  indigenous  nation- 
alists. The  consequences  of  this  error 
in  judgment  has  so  far— and  the  final 
body  count  can  never  be  totaled—  cost 
2  million  Cambodian  lives,  and  untold 
boat    people    who    would    rather    risk 
drowning  at  sea  or  attacks  by  pirates 
than  suffer  the  evil  peace  impo.sed  by 
the  Communists.  These  same  practi- 
tioners  of   selective   outrage    in   Con- 
gress energized  the  drive  to  oust  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  his  dreaded  secret 
police,  and  in  their  wake?  The  Ayatol- 
lah  and  all  the  persecution,  violence, 
and  misery  that  has  yet  to  reach  its 
climax.  The  names  are  different,  the 
geography     changes     from     Cuba     to 
Angola,    but    the    value    judgment    is 
always  the  same,  the  preferred  tyran- 
ny is  always  to  the  left. 

The  left  liberals  in  Congress  are  out- 
raged   by    what    they    call    rightwing 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador.  Of  course 
there  is  a  criminal  element  in  war-torn 
El  Salvador  that  indulges  its  peculiar 
sense   of   patriotism   by   assassinating 
political  enemies,  and  no  one  can  mor- 
ally defend  them  or  their  crimes.  But 
how  strangely  absent  is  any  recogni- 
tion,  much  le.ss  criticism  of  leftwing 
death  squads  in  that  bleeding  country. 
As  of  March  22.  assassins  had  killed  5 
members  of  the  Salvadoran  constitu- 
ent assembly— this  is  the  equivalent  of 
murdering  36  U.S.  Congressmen.  Imag- 
ine if  a  terrorist  group  murdered  36 
elected  Members  of  Congress:  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  some  concern  in 
the  press  about  the  identities  of  the 
assassins,  their  political  orientation?  It 
is  surely  worth  noting  that  all  five  of 
the    murdered    Salvadoran    assembly- 
men were  conservative  or,  in  the  pre- 
ferred terminology,  rightwing.  Do  you 
suppose  as  a  result  some  hue  and  cry 
has   been   directed   at    leftwing  death 
squads?  Do  not  look  for  it  in  the  col- 
lected speeches  and  papers  of  the  left- 
liberals  in  this  Congress,  because  as  we 
all  know  there  is  no  political  profit  in 
condemning  leftwing  death  squads. 

The  cardinal  error  of  the  left  in  this 
Congress  is  its  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  take  communism  seriously  in 
Central  America.  This  failure  leads 
them  to  deride  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's anticommunism  and  to  commit 
such  blunders  as  condemning  our  Gov- 
ernment's actions  in  Grenada— the 
single  most  therapeutic  action  on 
behalf  of  freedom  since  the  Marshall 
plan 
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We  should  not  be  surprised— the 
same  myopia  causes  them  to  heap  ridi- 
cule on  President  Reagan  when  he 
refers  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  "an  evil 
empire.  "  In  this,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  offense 
of  truth.  Consider,  we  are  describing 
the  Government  that  built  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  the  Gulag,  that  rolled  tanks 
into  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
that  forbids  humane  emigration,  that 
has  created  over  3  million  Afghan  ref- 
ugees in  the  wake  of  its  brutal  inva- 
sion, which  shot  down  an  unarmed  ci- 
vilian airliner  that  had  lost  its  way— 
what  else  can  you  call  them  and  not 
become  as  hypocritical  as  they?  Is  it 
disturbing  the  peace  to  describe  in 
moral  terms  the  nature  of  our  adver- 
sary—indeed freedoms  adversary? 

The  congressional  left  does  not  see 
nor  grasp  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  nor  its  exportabil- 
ity.  They  perceive  the  enemy  as  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  and  utter  cliches 
about  communism  no  longer  being 
monolithic— every  Marxist  state  a  po- 
tential Titoist  prize  to  be  weaned  away 
from  the  Soviets  by  tender  loving  care. 
They  will  not  accept  that  the  enemy  is 
a  massive  totalitarian  force  that  is  me- 
tastasizing in  our  front  yard  by  pro- 
jecting Soviet  and  Cuban  power.  Re- 
member, San  Salvador  is  900  miles 
from  Brownsville,  TX,  and  you  can 
walk  from  there  to  here.  San  Salvador 
is  closer  to  Washington.  DC.  than 
Tucson.  AZ. 

How  do  we  sustain  an  interventionist 
posture  in  NATO  with  our  250.000 
troops  and  in.^outh  Korea  with  our 
30.000  troops,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  our  naval  vessels,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  an  isolationist  posture 
in  Central  America? 

We  are  reminded  that  if  we  continue 
to  involve  ourselves  in  Central  Amer- 
ica we  will  have  another  Vietnam  on 
our  hands.  Well,  in  truth  there  are 
many  similarities: 

The  left  told  us  the  Vietcong  were 
indigenous  insurgents,  not  controlled 
from  the  outside.  Today  there  is  a 
Soviet  naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
The  .same  charge  is  made  in  reference 
to  El  Salvador,  but  now,  as  then,  the 
facts  are  different. 

Senator  Daniel  Moynihan,  in  a 
statement  March  29,  said: 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  (Senate)  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  Nicaragua's  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  El  Salvador  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree,  its  other  neighbors,  continues. 
As  such,  our  duty,  or  at  very  least  our  right, 
now  as  It  was  (last  November)  is  to  respond 
to  these  violations  of  international  law  and 
uphold  the  charter  of  the  OAS. 

Specifically,  arms  and  material  still  flow 
from  the  communists  bloc  through  Nicara- 
gua to  the  insurgent.s  in  El  Salvador.  Yester- 
day, many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  read 
the  reports  in  various  newspapers  about  tes- 
timony of  the  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy.  Fred  C.  Ikle,  in  which  he  confirmed 
that  approximately  half  the  weapons  used 
by  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  were  captured 


or  acquired  from  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  other 
half,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  came  via 
Nicaragua  and  further  the  intelligence  com- 
munity's lastest  and  best  estimate  is  that  a 
predominant  percentage  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, about  80  percent,  still  comes  via  Nica- 
ragua. Estimates  about  the  remaining  mate- 
rial is  similar.  What  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  stated  last  May  is  still  true: 

"(The  insurgency  in  El  Salvador)  depends 
for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammunition,  financ- 
ing, logistics  and  command-and-control  fa- 
cilities—upon outside  assistance  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba.  " 

In  sum.  the  Sandinisla  support  for  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  has  not  appreciably 
lessened:  nor.  therefore,  has  their  violation 
of  the  OAS  charter  abated. 

The  left  urged  a  "negotiated  settle- 
ment with  power  sharing"  in  Vietnam. 
So  also  in  El  Salvador.  Have  you  vis- 
ited the  mass  graves  in  Cambodia  or 
the  refugee  camps  in  Thailand  or  Ma- 
laysia recently?  I  recommend  it  if  you 
believe  Communists  are  prone  to 
power  sharing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
was  under  constant  attack  from  politi- 
cans  of  the  left  for  human  rights 
abuses.  Remember  the  attention  given 
to  a  few  self-immolating  Buddhist 
monks?  But  the  total  m.isery  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Communist  aftermath 
can  never  be  calculated.  The  boat 
people,  half  of  whom  drown  and  the 
remainder  run  the  gamut  of  rapacious 
murdering  pirates,  symbolize  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  demanding  a 
standard  of  perfection  from  an  embat- 
tled government  under  stre.ss  while 
the  Communist  alternative  awaits  as- 
suming power  so  it  can  impose  its  own 
brand  of  terror,  persecution,  and 
death. 

The  predictable  result  in  Vietnam  as 
a  consequence  of  the  sanctimony  and 
hypocritical  fastidiousness  of  the 
American  antiwar  left  was  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  the  erection  of  its  own 
Gulag  and  the  extirpation  of  human 
rights  accompanied  by  the  ongoing 
and  incalculable  loss  of  human  lives. 
But  where  are  the  expressions  of  out- 
rage at  this  Asiatic  holocaust?  Where 
are  the  ringing  denunciations  and  the 
pastoral  letters  of  condemnation?  The 
pickets  at  the  United  Nations? 

It  requires  no  profound  insight  to 
understand  another  basic  failure  of 
our  domestic  left— the  inability  to  tell 
one  evil  from  another.  Of  course  right- 
wing  death  squads  are  criminal  and 
must  be  rooted  out  in  El  Salvador  and 
everywhere  else  that  pretends  to  be  a 
democracy.  But  should  this  effort 
fail— an  admitted  evil— shall  we  impose 
the  penalty  of  consigning  the  entire 
population  of  El  Salvador  to  the 
Marxist-Leninists?  They  can  then 
impose  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaragua  com- 
munism on  the  5  million  suffering 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  their  proclaimed  "revolution 
without  frontiers "  up  the  isthmus 
toward    Honduras,    Guatemala,    and 


Mexico— and  down  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  The  map  of  Central  America 
confirms  Henry  Kissinger  who  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  we  either  defend  freedom  now  at 
some  cost,  or  do  it  later  at  great  cost 
and  direct  U.S.  involvement.  The 
choice  is  up  to  this  Congress  and  time 
is  running  out.  In  World  War  II.  we 
enjoyed  a  margin  for  error  that  gave 
us  time  to  gear  up  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy (now  called  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex).  We  no  longer  have 
that  margin  for  error. 

I  suggest  to  our  righteous  friends  of 
the  left  that  the  price  for  selling  out 
Central  America  is  not  merely  the  ex- 
tinction of  democracy  in  the  region 
and  the  Sovietization  of  the  Caribbe- 
an, but  a  direct  and  fearful  threat  to 
our  own  national  security.  We  will 
then  be  forced  to  respon(3  by  giving 
the  Soviets  their  greatest  foreign 
policy  triumph— the  redirecting  of  our 
troops  out  of  Europe  and  Korea  and 
redeploying  them  in  this  hemisphere. 

And  never  forget,  there  is  one  thing 
at  which  the  Communists  excel— the 
creation  of  refugees.  I  trust  our  con- 
gressional leaders  are  planning  to  deal 
with  the  human  tidal  wave  of  refugees 
that  will  stream  up  the  Central  Ameri- 
can land  bridge  to  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. 

I  must  ask,  are  the  political  satisfac- 
tions of  attacking  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  worth  the  price 
of  selling  out  any  chance  at  democracy 
and  freedom  in  Central  America? 

History  will  answer— and  I  hope  you 
are  right  and  I  am  wrong.  But  if  the 
past  is  really  prologue,  in  refusing  to 
resist  the  onset  of  Marxist-Leninist  he- 
gimony  in  Central  America,  we  become 
accessories  in  perpetuating  a  human 
castastrophe  that  will  take  a  Solzheni- 
tsyn  to  describe. 


D  2100 

CUSTOMS  BROKERS  BILL 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced,  H.R.  5418.  a  bill 
which  revises  the  law  regulating  Cus- 
toms brokers.  To  my  best  knowledge, 
it  is  supported  by  both  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  customs  brokers.  Basi- 
cally, the  bill  maintains  the  system  of 
licensing  brokers,  but  gives  customs 
the  opportunity  to  more  closely  exam- 
ine the  qualifications  of  potential  bro- 
kers, and  to  apply  penalties  more  ef- 
fectively when  brokers  have  violated 
the  terms  of  their  licenses. 

It  also  permits  license  to  a  corpora- 
tion if  one  officer  or  partner  is  a 
broker,  rather  than  the  two  specified 
in  current  law. 

It  requires  broker  permits  issued  for 
each  customs  district  used  by  brokers 


and  specifies  that  local  brokers  must 
be  hired  in  each  permit  district  to  su- 
pervise business  in  that  district. 

The  bulk  of  the  bill  relates  to 
changes  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
customs  to  penalize  those  who  violate 
either  a  brokers  or  permit  license.  For 
the  first  time,  customs  can  assess  a 
monetary  penalty,  up  to  $30,000,  for 
violations,  in  lieu  of  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  licenses.  Monetary  penalty 
can  also  be  assessed  for  providing  the 
services  of  a  customs  broker  without  a 
license. 

The  bill  clarifies  what  actions  by 
brokers  can  constitute  a  penalty,  revo- 
cation or  suspension,  such  as  false  in- 
formation in  broker  or  permit  applica- 
tions, convictions  regarding  wrongful 
imports  or  exports,  fraud,  counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement,  and  so  forth.  Mon- 
etary penalty  cannot  be  assessed  for 
non-Customs  crimes,  such  as  larceny 
or  extortion,  however.  If  monetary 
penalty  is  not  paid  within  60  days,  a  li- 
cense will  be  automatically  suspended. 
Also,  if  a  license  lapses  for  120  days,  or 
if  brokers  in  permit  districts  are  not 
employed  for  120  days,  licenses  will  be 
revoked. 

Brokers  will  receive  written  notice  to 
show  cause  why  license  or  permit 
should  not  be  revoked,  suspended  or 
penalty  assessed  with  30  days  to  re- 
spond. An  AU  will  hear  the  case  if  re- 
quested. Treasury  Secretary  decides 
the  case  and  permits  mitigation  if  nec- 
essary, with  regular  appeal  process 
available  within  60  days.  A  5-year  stat- 
ute of  limitation  holds— if  fraud,  5 
years  from  date  violation  discovered. 

Currently,  brokers  must  notify  cus- 
toms each  3  years  as  to  whether  they 
are  still  in  business.  Now,  if  these  re- 
ports are  not  filed,  individual  brokers 
licenses  may  be  suspended  until  filed 
or  revoked. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  customs  to 
charge  fees  to  brokers  for  carrying  out 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Lastly,  brokers'  liens  are  now  recog- 
nized against  merchandise  before  it 
can  be  released  from  customs  custody, 
in  addition  to  any  other  liens  which 
may  occur. 

My  belief  is  that  this  bill  will  satisfy 
mutual  concerns  that  both  the  cus- 
toms Service  the  business  community 
and  reputable  customs  brokers  have 
toward  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  customs  brokerage  business.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOE  L.  EVINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.'GoRE)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
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Roose%'elt  understood  that  a  Nazi- 
dominated  Europe  and  an  Asia  domi- 
nated by  Japan's  greater  East  Asia  co- 
prosperity  sphere  would  confront  the 
free  world— what  would  be  left  of  the 
free  world— with  an  intolerable  politi- 
cal and  economic  situation  that  would 
soon  deteriorate  into  a  military  disas- 
ter for  America. 

Later.  Truman  understood  that 
Communist  domination  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula  would  profoundly  affect  a 
disarmed  Japan,  with  the  most  serious 
and  dangerous  consequences  for  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 

But  the  lessons  of  history  are  missed 
by  our  Democratic  leaders  of  the  left— 
I  suppose,  most  charitably,  because 
they  have  not  read  history— or  per- 
haps having  read  it.  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand its  lessons. 

There  are  two  types  of  ignorance- 
vincible  and  invincible.  I  would  feel 
comforted  if  I  thought  exposure  to  the 
facts  of  history  could  provide  guide- 
posts  to  our  philosopher-kings  of  the 
left  who  dominate  the  thinking  of  the 
majority  party.  This  would  be  vincible 
ignorance  and  hence  curable.  But  I 
fear  constant  ingestion  of  leftist  ideol- 
ogy has  made  their  malady  unconquer- 
able—invincible. 

For  example,  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  share  a  common  view  that 
we  disengage  from  involvement  in 
Central  America— Jimmy  Carters  Vice 
President  would  have  us  walk  away 
while  George  McGovern's  old  cam- 
paign manager  would  have  us  run 
away. 

These  political  leaders  have  moved 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party— the  party  of  Roosevelt  and 
Truman— leftward  toward  their  new- 
isolationism,  and  have  an  almost  child- 
like faith  in  negotiations,  unadorned 
by  military  considerations,  as  the  best 
means  toward  peace  and  pluralism  in 
the  world.  They  believe  that  peace  is 
the  natural  condition  of  society  and  if 
any  conflict  arises,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  sit  down— provided  you  can  agree 
on  the  shape  of  the  table— and  talk 
about  the  problem  and  ail  will  be  well. 
They  reject  the  notion  that  successful 
negotiations  are  a  reflection  of  power 
relationships  between  the  parties.  In 
foreign  policy  as  in  economics,  the 
concept  of  incentives  is  unknown  to 
them. 

The  classic  example  of  a  negotiated 
solution  without  reference  to  power 
relationships  is  Munich— in  October 
1938  Britain  obtained  'peace  in  our 
time  "—a  peace  that  ultimately  cost  40 
million  lives  before  the  last  cannon 
was  fired. 

The  dominant  left  establishment,  in 
addition  to  its  blind  and  unhistorical 
faith  in  naked  negotiations,  has  an- 
other remarkable  genius— the  ability 
to  create  terrible  political  disasters 
and  walk  away  unscathed  and  never 
look  back. 


This  talent  anesthetizes  their  con- 
sciences and  enables  them  to  foment  a 
series  of  human  disasters  without  ever 
learning  a  thing. 

They  even  transform  their  failures 
into    a    ratification    of    their    unique 
moral  vision:  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a 
corrupt  warlord  and  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
but   an  agrarian  reformer,  the  Diem 
and  the  Thieu  governments  of  South 
Vietnam    were    corrupt    despoilers    of 
human  rights— remember  the  self-im- 
molating   Buddhist    monks— and    the 
Vietcong  were  only  indigenous  nation- 
alists. The  consequences  of  this  error 
in  judgment  has  so  far— and  the  final 
body  count  can  never  be  totaled—  cost 
2  million  Cambodian  lives,  and  untold 
boat    people    who    would    rather    risk 
drowning  at  sea  or  attacks  by  pirates 
than  suffer  the  evil  peace  imposed  by 
the  Communists.  These  same  practi- 
tioners  of  selective   outrage    in   Con- 
gress energized  the  drive  to  oust  the 
Shah  of  Iran  and  his  dreaded  secret 
police,  and  in  their  wake?  The  Ayatol- 
lah  and  all  the  persecution,  violence, 
and  misery  that  has  yet  to  reach  its 
climax.  The  names  are  different,  the 
geography    changes     from     Cuba     to 
Angola,    but    the    value    judgment    is 
always  the  same,  the  preferred  tyran- 
ny is  always  to  the  left. 

The  left  liberals  in  Congress  are  out- 
raged   by    what    they    call    rightwing 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador.  Of  course 
there  is  a  criminal  element  in  war-torn 
El  Salvador  that  indulges  its  peculiar 
sense   of   patriotism   by   assassinating 
political  enemies,  and  no  one  can  mor- 
ally defend  them  or  their  crimes.  But 
how  strangely  absent  is  any  recogni- 
tion, much  less  criticism  of  leftwing 
death  squads  in  that  bleeding  country. 
As  of  March  22,  assassins  had  killed  5 
members  of  the  Salvadoran  constitu- 
ent assembly— this  is  the  equivalent  of 
murdering  36  U.S.  Congressmen.  Imag- 
ine if  a  terrorist  group  murdered  36 
elected  Members  of  Congress:  Do  you 
think  there  would  be  some  concern  in 
the  press  about  the  identities  of  the 
assassins,  their  political  orientation?  It 
is  surely  worth  noting  that  all  five  of 
the    murdered    Salvadoran    assembly- 
men were  conservative  or.  in  the  pre- 
ferred terminology,  rightwing.  Do  you 
suppose  as  a  result  some  hue  and  cry 
has   been   directed   at   leftwing   death 
squads?  Do  not  look  for  it  in  the  col- 
lected speeches  and  papers  of  the  left- 
liberals  in  this  Congress,  because  as  we 
all  know  there  is  no  political  profit  in 
condemning  leftwing  death  squads. 

The  cardinal  error  of  the  left  in  this 
Congress  is  its  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  take  communism  seriously  in 
Central  America.  This  failure  leads 
them  to  deride  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's anticommunism  and  to  commit 
such  blunders  as  condemning  our  Gov- 
ernment's actions  in  Grenada— the 
single  most  therapeutic  action  on 
behalf  of  freedom  since  the  Marshall 
plan. 
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We  should  not  be  surprised— the 
same  myopia  causes  them  to  heap  ridi- 
cule on  President  Reagan  when  he 
refers  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  'an  evil 
empire."  In  this,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  offense 
of  truth.  Consider,  we  are  describing 
the  Government  that  built  the  Berlin 
Wall,  and  the  Gulag,  that  rolled  tanks 
into  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
that  forbids  humane  emigration,  that 
has  created  over  3  million  Afghan  ref- 
ugees in  the  wake  of  its  brutal  inva- 
sion, which  shot  down  an  unarmed  ci- 
vilian airliner  that  had  lost  its  way— 
what  else  can  you  call  them  and  not 
become  as  hypocritical  as  they?  Is  it 
disturbing  the  peace  to  describe  in 
moral  terms  the  nature  of  our  adver- 
sary—indeed freedom's  adversary? 

The  congressional  left  does  not  see 
nor  grasp  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  nor  its  exportabil- 
ity.  They  perceive  the  enemy  as  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  and  utter  cliches 
about  communism  no  longer  being 
monolithic— every  Marxist  state  a  po- 
tential Titoist  prize  to  be  weaned  away 
from  the  Soviets  by  tender  loving  care. 
They  will  not  accept  that  the  enemy  is 
a  massive  totalitarian  force  that  is  me- 
tastasizing in  our  front  yard  by  pro- 
jecting Soviet  and  Cuban  power.  Re- 
member, San  Salvador  is  900  miles 
from  Brownsville,  TX,  and  you  can 
walk  from  there  to  here.  San  Salvador 
is  closer  to  Washington,  DC,  than 
Tucson,  AZ. 

How  do  we  sustain  an  interventionist 
posture  in  NATO  with  our  250.000 
troops  and  in  South  Korea  with  our 
30,000  troops,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with  our  naval  vessels,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  an  isolationist  posture 
in  Central  America? 

We  are  reminded  that  if  we  continue 
to  involve  ourselves  in  Central  Amer- 
ica we  will  have  another  Vietnam  on 
our  hands.  Well,  in  truth  there  are 
many  similarities: 

The  left  told  us  the  Vietcong  were 
indigenous  insurgents,  not  controlled 
from  the  outside.  Today  there  is  a 
Soviet  naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
The  same  charge  is  made  in  reference 
to  El  Salvador,  but  now,  as  then,  the 
facts  are  different. 

Senator  Daniel  Moynihan.  in  a 
statement  March  29.  said: 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  (Senate)  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  Nicaragua's  involve- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  El  Salvador  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree,  its  other  neighbors,  continues. 
As  such,  our  duty,  or  at  very  least  our  right, 
now  as  it  was  (last  November)  is  to  respond 
to  these  violations  of  international  law  and 
uphold  the  charter  of  the  OAS. 

Specifically,  arms  and  material  still  flow 
from  the  communists  bloc  through  Nicara- 
gua to  the  Insurgents  in  El  Salvador.  Yester- 
day, many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  read 
the  reports  in  various  newspapers  about  tes- 
timony of  the  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy.  Fred  C.  Ikle,  in  which  he  confirmed 
that  approximately  half  the  weapons  used 
by  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  were  captured 


or  acquired  from  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  other 
half,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  came  via 
Nicaragua  and  further  the  intelligence  com- 
munity's laslest  and  best  estimate  is  that  a 
predominant  percentage  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, about  80  percent,  still  comes  via  Nica- 
ragua. Estimates  about  the  remaining  male- 
rial  is  similar.  What  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  stated  last  May  is  still  true: 

"(The  insurgency  in  El  Salvador)  depends 
for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammunition,  financ- 
ing, logistics  and  command-and-control  fa- 
cilities—upon outside  assistance  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba." 

In  sum.  the  Sandinista  support  for  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  has  not  appreciably 
lessened;  nor.  therefore,  has  their  violation 
of  the  OAS  charter  abated. 

The  left  urged  a  "negotiated  settle- 
ment with  power  sharing"  in  Vietnam. 
So  also  in  El  Salvador.  Have  you  vis- 
ited the  mass  graves  in  Cambodia  or 
the  refugee  camps  in  Thailand  or  Ma- 
laysia recently?  I  recommend  it  if  you 
believe  Communists  are  prone  to 
power  sharing. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
was  under  constant  attack  from  politi- 
cans  of  the  left  for  human  rights 
abuses.  Remember  the  attention  given 
to  a  few  self-immolating  Buddhist 
monks?  But  the  total  misery  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Communist  aftermath 
can  never  be  calculated.  The  boat 
people,  half  of  whom  drown  and  the 
remainder  run  the  gamut  of  rapacious 
murdering  pirates,  symbolize  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  demanding  a 
standard  of  perfection  from  an  embat- 
tled government  under  stress  while 
the  Communist  alternative  awaits  as- 
suming power  so  it  can  impose  its  own 
brand  of  terror,  persecution,  and 
death. 

The  predictable  result  in  Vietnam  as 
a  consequence  of  the  sanctimony  and 
hypocritical  fastidiousness  of  the 
American  antiwar  left  was  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  the  erection  of  its  own 
Gulag  and  the  extirpation  of  human 
rights  accompanied  by  the  ongoing 
and  incalculable  loss  of  human  lives. 
But  where  are  the  expressions  of  out- 
rage at  this  Asiatic  holocaust?  Where 
are  the  ringing  denunciations  and  the 
pastoral  letters  of  condemnation?  The 
pickets  at  the  United  Nations? 

It  requires  no  profound  insight  to 
understand  another  basic  failure  of 
our  domestic  left— the  inability  to  tell 
one  evil  from  another.  Of  course  right- 
wing  death  squads  are  criminal  and 
must  be  rooted  out  in  El  Salvador  and 
everywhere  else  that  pretends  to  be  a 
democracy.  But  should  this  effort 
fail— an  admitted  evil— shall  we  impose 
the  penalty  of  consigning  the  entire 
population  of  El  Salvador  to  the 
Marxist-Leninists?  They  can  then 
impose  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaragua  com- 
munism on  the  5  million  suffering 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  their  proclaimed  "revolution 
without  frontiers'  up  the  isthmus 
toward     Honduras,    Guatemala,    and 


Mexico— and  down  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  The  map  of  Central  America 
confirms  Henry  Kissinger  who  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  we  either  defend  freedom  now  at 
some  cost,  or  do  it  later  at  great  cost 
and  direct  U.S.  involvement.  The 
choice  is  up  to  this  Congress  and  time 
is  running  out.  In  World  War  II.  we 
enjoyed  a  margin  for  error  that  gave 
us  time  to  gear  up  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy (now  called  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex).  We  no  longer  have 
that  margin  for  error. 

I  suggest  to  our  righteous  friends  of 
the  left  that  the  price  for  selling  out 
Central  America  is  not  merely  the  ex- 
tinction of  democracy  in  the  region 
and  the  Sovietization  of  the  Caribbe- 
an, but  a  direct  and  fearful  threat  to 
our  own  national  security.  We  will 
tlien  be  forced  to  respond  by  giving 
the  Soviets  their  greatest  foreign 
policy  triumph— the  redirecting  of  our 
troops  out  of  Europe  and  Korea  and 
redeploying  them  in  this  hemisphere. 

And  never  forget,  there  is  one  thing 
at  which  the  Communists  excel— the 
creation  of  refugees.  I  trust  our  con- 
gressional leaders  are  planning  to  deal 
with  the  human  tidal  wave  of  refugees 
that  will  stream  up  the  Central  Ameri- 
can land  bridge  to  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. 

I  must  ask,  are  the  political  satisfac- 
tions of  attacking  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  worth  the  price 
of  selling  out  any  chance  at  democracy 
and  freedom  in  Central  America? 

History  will  answer— and  I  hope  you 
are  right  and  I  am  wrong.  But  if  the 
past  is  really  prologue,  in  refusing  to 
resist  the  onset  of  Marxist-Leninist  he- 
gimony  in  Central  America,  we  become 
accessories  in  perpetuating  a  human 
castastrophe  that  will  take  a  Solzheni- 
tsyn  to  describe. 
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CUSTOMS  BROKERS  BILL 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced,  H.R.  5418.  a  bill 
which  revises  the  law  regulating  Cus- 
toms brokers.  To  my  best  knowledge, 
it  is  supported  by  both  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  customs  brokers.  Basi- 
cally, the  bill  maintains  the  system  of 
licensing  brokers,  but  gives  customs 
the  opportunity  to  more  closely  exam- 
ine the  qualifications  of  potential  bro- 
kers, and  to  apply  penalties  more  ef- 
fectively when  brokers  have  violated 
the  terms  of  their  licenses. 

It  also  permits  license  to  a  corpora- 
tion if  one  officer  or  partner  is  a 
broker,  rather  than  the  two  specified 
in  current  law. 

It  requires  broker  permits  issued  for 
each  customs  district  used  by  brokers 


and  specifies  that  local  brokers  must 
be  hired  in  each  permit  district  to  su- 
pervise business  in  that  district. 

The  bulk  of  the  bill  relates  to 
changes  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
customs  to  penalize  those  who  violate 
either  a  brokers  or  permit  license.  For 
the  first  time,  customs  can  assess  a 
monetary  penalty,  up  to  $30,000.  for 
violations,  in  lieu  of  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  licenses.  Monetary  penalty 
can  also  be  assessed  for  providing  the 
services  of  a  customs  broker  without  a 
license. 

The  bill  clarifies  what  actions  by 
brokers  can  constitute  a  penalty,  revo- 
cation or  suspension,  such  as  false  in- 
formation in  broker  or  permit  applica- 
tions, convictions  regarding  wrongful 
imports  or  exports,  fraud,  counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement,  and  so  forth.  Mon- 
etary penalty  cannot  be  assessed  for 
non-Customs  crimes,  such  as  larceny 
or  extortion,  however.  If  monetary 
penalty  is  not  paid  within  60  days,  a  li- 
cense will  be  automatically  suspended. 
Also,  if  a  license  lapses  fof  120  days,  or 
if  brokers  in  permit  districts  are  not 
employed  for  120  days,  licenses  will  be 
revoked. 

Brokers  will  receive  written  notice  to 
show  cause  why  license  or  permit 
should  not  be  revoked,  suspended  or 
penalty  assessed  with  30  days  to  re- 
spond. An  ALJ  will  hear  the  case  if  re- 
quested. Treasury  Secretary  decides 
the  case  and  permits  mitigation  if  nec- 
essary, with  regular  appeal  process 
available  within  60  days.  A  5-year  stat- 
ute of  limitation  holds— if  fraud.  5 
years  from  date  violation  discovered. 

Currently,  brokers  must  notify  cus- 
toms each  3  years  as  to  whether  they 
are  still  in  business.  Now.  if  these  re- 
ports are  not  filed,  individual  brokers 
licenses  may  be  suspended  until  filed 
or  revoked. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  customs  to 
charge  fees  to  brokers  for  carrying  out 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Lastly,  brokers'  liens  are  now  recog- 
nized against  merchandise  before  it 
can  be  released  from  customs  custody, 
in  addition  to  any  other  liens  which 
may  occur. 

My  belief  is  that  this  bill  will  satisfy 
mutual  concerns  that  both  the  cus- 
toms Service  the  business  community 
and  reputable  customs  brokers  have 
toward  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  customs  brokerage  business.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOE  L.  EVINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
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acter,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Tennessee  and,  indeed,  of  this 
entire  Nation  have  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  former  Represent- 
ative Joe  L.  Evins.  For  30  years.  Con- 
gressman Evins  served  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  From  the  time  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  on  November  5. 
1946,  until  the  day  he  retired,  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

While  in  Congress,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Through  his  devoted  committee  work 
and  his  persistent  efforts,  he  became 
known  as  a  champion  for  the  common 
man.  However,  Congressman  Evins  did 
not  exclusively  concern  or  commit 
himself  to  any  single  group.  He  sought 
to  reach  all  of  the  Nation  by  pushing 
for  a  plan  he  called  the  building  of 
America. 

To  Joe  Evins,  building  America 
meant  providing  hospitals  for  those  in 
need  of  medical  care,  building  libraries 
to  give  people  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  to  educate  themselves,  supporting 
irrigation  projects  for  the  West,  and 
building  TVA  dams  to  control  flooding 
and  to  provide  electricity  for  the 
South.  Even  though  these  were  the 
areas  of  major  national  concern.  Con- 
gressman Evins  continually  sought  to 
extend  his  philosophy,  that  public 
works  projects  are  an  investment  in 
the  American  people,  to  all  areas  of 
American  livelihood. 

Congressman  Evins  knew  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  the 
backbone  of  this  great  Nation,  and  he 
encouraged  us  to  work  for  progress. 
He  was  a  strong  force  behind  the 
model  cities  program  to  upgrade  our 
towns  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  urban  residents.  He  was  also  a 
staunch  supporter  of  science  and  tech- 
nology because  he  felt  these  areas  rep- 
resented American  ingenuity  and  were 
the  keys  to  progress  in  the  future.  He 
pushed  for  medical  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, for  the  development  of 
new  fabrics,  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  building  materials.  Further- 
more, he  sought  to  broaden  our  hori- 
zons by  supporting  the  space  program: 
and  in  acknowledgement  of  his  un- 
yielding support,  a  plaque  bearing  his 
name  rests  on  the  moon. 

Even  though  Congressman  Evins 
was  an  important  and  influential  man 
here  in  Washington,  he  never  lost 
touch  with  the  people  back  home.  As 
he  walked  quickly  dowTi  the  Halls  of 
the  Capitol,  he  was  often  greeted  by, 
"Good  morning.  Mr.  Chairman."  yet 
in  his  hometown  of  Smithville.  TN.  it 
was   merely.    "Hi   Joe."    He   came   to 


Washington  as  a  Representative  and 
never  forgot  the  people  of  the  upper 
Cumberland  region— he  himself  was 
one  of  us. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  DeKalb  County, 
TN.  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
whose  honor  and  integrity  were  never 
questioned.  He  graduated  from  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  from  Cumber- 
land Law  School  in  the  early  1930's. 
He  served  as  an  Army  attorney  in 
Europe,  reaching  the  rank  of  major  by 
the  wars  end.  After  the  war.  he  first 
ran  for  the  congressional  seat  he  was 
to  hold  for  30  years  under  six  Presi- 
dents. 

Throughout  his  years.  Congressman 
Evins  sought  to  bring  Government  to 
the  people.  In  1963.  he  authored  "Un- 
derstanding Congress"  because  he  felt 
Congress  needed  to  be  strengthened 
and  better  understood,  since  it  was 
"the  bulwark  of  democracy."  He  wor- 
ried about  waste  in  Government  and 
about  a  system  which  ventured  to  far 
from  commonsense  ideals.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  be- 
lieved were  the  basic  cornerstones  of 
Americas  greatness:  The  spirit  of 
America,  the  Constitution,  education, 
our  religious  heritage,  and  the  commu- 
nity concept  of  neighbors  helping 
neighbors. 

Congressman  Evins  retired  on  top  in 
1976.  having  never  lost  an  election. 
Throughout  his  tenure  here,  he  had 
always  been  known  as  a  hard  worker 
and  a  devoted  family  man.  He  had 
come  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
people  of  his  district,  and  when  he  re- 
tired, he  fittingly  went  back  home  to 
the  district  and  people  he  loved  most. 
Many  Congressmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  benefited  from  his  wise 
advice.  Certainly  I.  as  many  of  you, 
have  sought  his  counsel  many  times 
through  the  years  and  feel  that  I  have 
lost  both  a  good  personal  friend  and  a 
mentor  in  the  death  of  Joe  Evins.  His 
integrity  and  hard  work  were  shining 
examples  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 
His  devotion  to  his  family,  his  district, 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  were 
unparalleled. 

Today  we  mourn  the  loss  of  Joe  L. 
Evins.  but  we  will  always  remember 
his  compassion  and  his  accomplish- 
ments for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Smithville 
Review. 

Former  Congressman  Joe  Evins  Dies 
Former  U.S.  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins 
who  represented  Tennessee  in  Congress  for 
three  decades,  died  Saturday  at  8:17  a.m.  in 
Vanderbilt  Hospital.  Nashville,  after  an  11- 
day  stay.  He  was  73. 

A  native  of  DeKalb  County.  Evins  had 
suffered  three  heart  attacks,  most  recently 
in  February  1982. 

He  retired  after  his  15th  term  in  Congress 
in  1976,  saying  he  wanted  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  family  and  wanted  to  'quit  on 
top". 

While  in  office,  his  power  was  unequaled 
among  the  state's  house  delegation. 


Countless  buildings,  bridges,  dams,  sewer 
projects,  airports  and  other  public  facilities, 
and  millions  upon  millions  in  federal  funds 
came  to  this  area  through  Joe  L.  Evins, 
whose  power  in  Washington  and  popularity 
at  home  was  so  great  he  held  the  office  30 
years,  with  little  or  no  opposition  and  with 
the  approval  and  respect  of  people  from 
both  political  parties. 

It  was  Evins,  in  fact,  who  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  to  pour  millions  in 
federal  funds  to  small  towns  rather  than 
large  cities  when  Johnson  first  came  up 
with  the  Idea  for  Model  Cities,  a  program 
which  is  often  credited  with  bringing  Smith- 
ville Into  the  20th  century  as  a  leading  city 
in  the  Upper  Cumberland. 

Submitting  Johnson's  proposal  of  federal 
funds  to  aid  four  or  five  large  cities  wouldn't 
get  far  in  Congress,  the  powerful  Evins  told 
Johnsons  men.  But  a  program  to  aid 
medium  and  small  cities  would  draw  a  broad 
base  of  support,  he  said. 

Smithville  and  neighboring  Cookeville 
were  two  of  the  approximately  150  locals  In 
the  nation  that  went  on  to  enjoy  the  Model 
Cities  boost  in  the  arm  in  the  following 
years. 

Representing  a  rural  and  small  town  dis- 
trict as  he  did.  Evins  was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  influential  spokesmen  for  agri- 
cultural and  small  business  interests  In  the 
House,  and  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to 
promoting  a  governmental  atmosphere  fa- 
vorable to  the  preservation  of  that  fast-van- 
ishing phase  of  American  existence. 

Despite  his  many  years  in  Washington. 
Evins  remained  pretty  much  a  country  boy 
himself. 

While  he  was  still  a  small  child,  his  family 
moved  into  town,  to  a  two-storied  brick  colo- 
nial house  built  by  his  grandfather  in  1889. 
The  house  was  only  three  blocks  from  the 
DeKalb  County  Courthouse  and  his  father. 
J.  Edgar  Evins.  was  a  magistrate  for  35 
years  and  mayor  of  Smithville  for  15  years, 
so  young  Joe  sort  of  grew  up  around  the 
courthouse. 

The  elder  Evins  was  a  businessman, 
banker  and  political  power  in  Smithville  for 
decades.  He  was  a  state  Senator,  a  member 
of  the  state  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee, a  building  contractor  responsible  for 
construction  of  many  of  the  town's  major 
buildings  and  for  24  years  operator  of  Con- 
soldiated  Bus  Lines,  which  ran  a  transporta- 
tion network  from  Chattanooga  and  Knox- 
ville  to  Nashville  and  into  Kentucky. 

In  DeKalb  County  High  School,  he  be- 
longed to  the  4-H  Club  and  the  Theta  Epsl- 
lon  Literary  Society,  was  business  manager 
for  the  schools  student  newspaper.  Spunk, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  school  debating 
team. 

The  high  school  organized  Its  first  foot- 
ball team  in  1926,  and  Evins  landed  a  spot 
on  the  team  as  left  end.  although  he 
weighed  only  135  pounds,  when  the  star  left 
end  broke  his  arm.  But  when  he  entered 
Vanderbilt  University,  the  team  of  Coach 
Dan  McGugIn  had  an  ample  supply  of  heav- 
ier left  ends  with  sound  arms,  so  Evins 
became  the  team  manager. 

At  Vanderbilt.  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  a  social  fraternity,  and  Phi 
Delta  Phi.  a  legal  fraternity,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  sophomore  Wise  Owl  Club, 
president  of  the  Pre-Law  Club  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  college  annual.  In  his  senior 
year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Commodore 
Club,  an  honorary  club  composed  of  12 
members  chosen  for  student  leadership. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Vanderbilt  with 
a  bachelors  of  arts  degree  in  1933.  Evins 


turned  down  an  offer  to  become  clerk  and 
master  of  DeKalb  County  Chancery  Court 
and.  instead,  entered  Cumberland  Universi- 
ty Law  School  In  Lebanon,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1934. 

He  took  his  law  degree  back  to  Smithville. 
hung  out  his  shingle,  and  married  Ann 
Smartt.  daughter  of  Circuit  Court  Judge  R. 
W.  Smartt  of  McMlnnville.  who  was  teach- 
ing school  In  Smithville. 

Evins'  father  was  for  many  years  a  politi- 
cal power  in  the  congressional  district  and. 
through  his  influence,  young  Evins  was  of- 
fered a  job  in  Washington  by  Ewin  L.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  a  former  Tennessee  congressman. 

The  job.  said  Davis,  was  temporary,  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  funds,  but 
Evins  rose  In  three  years  to  the  post  of  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  agency  and  was  still 
with  the  FTC  when  World  War  II  broke 
out. 

"I  figured  someone  else  could  do  the  job." 
said  Evins.  'I  quit  and  volunteered  for  the 
Army." 

Meanwhile,  during  his  tenure  with  the 
PTC.  Evins  pursued  post-graduate  legal 
studies  at  George  Washington  University. 

During  the  war.  Evins  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment, spending  his  first  two  years  of 
military  service  in  Washington  and  two 
more  years  in  England.  France  and  Germa- 
ny. During  his  last  year  in  England.  1944, 
Evins  was  qualified  as  his  fathers  opponent 
In  the  Democratic  primary  for  the  state 
senate  from  his  three-county  12th  District. 
The  elder  Evins  withdrew  and  his  son  re- 
ceived the  nomination,  but  after  the  pri- 
mary. Joe  Evins  withdrew  In  his  turn,  and 
his  father  was  nominated  and  elected. 

On  his  return  from  overseas,  Evins  began 
to  receive  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
from  friends  in  the  district  to  become  a  sol- 
dier-candidate for  Congress  in  the  old  5th 
District, 

"I  didn't  need  much."  he  said.  "I  became 
GI  Joe.  soldier-lawyer  and  candidate  for 
Congress.  " 

He  wasn't  conceded  much  chance  against 
the  one-term  incumbent.  Rep.  Harold  H. 
'Doc)  Earthman  of  Murfreesboro.  but  he 
won  handily,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
never  seriously  challenged  as  representative 
of  the  sprawling  district. 

Even  after  many  years  In  the  House,  one 
of  his  friends  called  Evins  "a  remarkable 
combination  of  political  naivete  and  politi- 
cal shrewdness."  but  the  naivete  had  very 
much  the  upper  hand  when  he  reported  as  a 
new  member  of  the  House  along  with  such 
other  freshmen  as  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Eager  and  self  confident, 
he  asked  a  colleague  one  day  if  he  would 
yield  the  floor  so  Evins  could  speak  on  a 
TVA  appropriations  bill. 

"Yes."  answered  his  colleague,  "if  the  gen- 
tlemen has  anything  to  offer." 

"I  learned  then.  "Evins  said  later,  ""that  it 
takes  time  to  get  your  spurs." 

He  learned,  too,  what  committees  are  for. 

Trying  to  help  his  friend.  Rep.  J.  Percy 
Priest  of  Nashville,  get  money  for  a  new' 
Veterans  Administration  hospital,  he 
hopped  up  on  the  floor  and  offered  an 
amendment.  It  was  voted  down  immediately. 
Later,  working  through  a  committee,  he  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  through  an  amendment 
providing  $10  million  for  the  hospital. 

As  an  ex-serviceman,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  upon  his 
entry  in  Congress,  and  he  learned  there 
that  (a)  legislation  without  appropriation  is 
useless  and  (b)  appropriations  are  controlled 
in  committee. 


With  that  in  mind,  he  made  inquiries  and 
learned  that  his  colleagues  considered  Rep. 
Clifton  A.  Woodrum  of  Virginia,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's  inde- 
pendent offices  subcommitteee.  one  of  the 
few  most  Influential  men  in  the  House  Evins 
set  his  eye  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

When  Rep.  Albert  Gore  Sr.  of  Cordell 
Hull's  old  4th  District,  father  of  the  present 
congressman,  went  up  to  the  Senate  in  1952, 
Evins  had  his  chance. 

He  became  Gore's  successor  in  the  4th,  be- 
cause his  own  5th  District  and  Gore's  4th 
were  combined  in  a  reapportionment  law. 
and  Evins  was  elected  to  represent  the  new 
4th.  More  important  to  Evins'  personal 
career,  he  succeeded  to  the  spot  Gore  relin- 
quished on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Later,  he  followed  Woodrum  as  chairman 
of  the  independent  offices  subcommittee, 
but  gave  up  that  chairmanship  early  in  1971 
to  become  chairman  of  the  public  works 
subcommittee. 

Evins  also  served  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  during  his  tenure  in  the  House, 
and  for  12  years  was  chairman  of  the  latter 
committee. 

His  interest  in  the  small  businesses  typical 
of  his  congressional  district  caused  him  to 
devote  particular  attention  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  where  he  succeeded  to 
the  membership  held  by  the  late  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  when  Kefauver  advanced  to  the 
Senate  in  1948. 

In  1955.  Evins  was  named  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  to  find  out  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  other  agencies 
had  become  "puppets"  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  and  in  1959  he 
was  appointed  head  of  a  special  "watchdog" 
subcommittee  to  ride  herd  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Patronage, 
which  handles  about  500  job  appointments, 
including  Capitol  Hill  pages,  clerks  and 
police  officers. 

Sometime  before  his  retirement.  Evins 
had  emerged  as  one  of  the  top  20  members 
of  the  House  in  influence  and  power,  and 
some  insiders  ranked  him  among  the  top  10. 

In  his  early  60s.  he  had  achieved  heights 
usually  reserved  for  a  handful  of  congress- 
men in  their  70s.  and  there  was  talk  that 
one  day  he  might  become  Speaker  of  the 
House, 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  to  pay  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins.  who 
recently  passed  away. 

Congressman  Evins  was  first  elected 
in  1946  and  served  with  distinction 
until  his  retirement  in  1977.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him  for  14  of 
those  30  years. 

He  chaired  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  He  was  a  champion  of 
small  businessmen,  and  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  was  known  as  a  man  who  could 
get  things  done,  not  only  for  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Tennessee,  but  throughout  this  great 
Nation.  In  his  positions  on  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittees,  he  was 


dedicated  to  funding  projects  in  every 
State— following  his  plan  he  called 
"the  building  of  America." 

Congressman  Evins  was  justifiably 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  directly 
benefiting  his  district  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  responsible  for 
bringing  hospitais,  schools,  airports, 
and  highways  into  the  Fourth  District, 
and  he  helped  get  the  funding  for  the 
"Veteraris"  Administration  Hospital  in 
Nashville. 

Though  we  sat  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  have  to  say  1  admired  him 
for  his  commitment  to  serving  his  con- 
stituents. When  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
1963,  I  immediately  became  aware  of 
his  tremendous  reputation  for  both  in- 
dividual constituent  service  had  his 
skillful  use  of  his  senior  legislative  po- 
sition on  national  issues. 

He  became  something  of  a  role 
model  for  many  new  Members,  par- 
ticularly on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
may  never  have  realized  how  many 
freshmen  set  out  to  follow  down  the 
path  he  established. 

He  was  the  dean  of  our  delegation 
for  a  number  of  years.  Being  in  that 
position  myself,  now,  and  looking  back 
at  the  changes  in  our  State  over  the 
years,  I  marvel  at  the  impact  his 
career  had  on  the  State  and  its  resi- 
dents. 

Times  have  changed,  both  here  in 
Washington  and  in  Tennessee.  They 
have  changed,  in  part,  because  he 
helped  them  change— all  for  the 
better. 

His  is  a  name  that  will  be  long-re- 
membered both  in  the  State  he  loves 
so  well,  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  that, 
we  can  see  the  true  measure  of  his  life 
on  this  Earth. » 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  great  pride  in  joining  Representa- 
tive Gore  in  his  special  order  in 
memory  of  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Joe  L.  Evins  was  a  humble  man.  a  re- 
sourceful man.  and  a  man  with  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  humor.  He  will  be* 
deeply  missed. 

Congressman  Evins  was  admired  by 
everyone  he  came  in  contact  with.  He 
served  15  terms  in  Congress  before  re- 
tiring in  1977,  during  which  time  he 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Congress  when  it 
came  to  public  works.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Ap- 
propriations. Congressman  Evins  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Joe  was  a  charismatic  man  who  rep- 
resented his  district  with  a  sincere 
commitment  and  driving  spirit  to  suc- 
ceed. He  has  left  us  with  many  fond 
memories,  and  a  monumental  amount 
of  respect— both  for  him  and  the 
causes  for  which  he  strived. 
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Let  history  recall  Joe  L.  Evins  for 
the  great  American  and  legislator  that 
he  was.* 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  L. 
Evins.  the  former  dean  of  the  Tennes- 
see delegation,  was  a  friend  to  all  Ten- 
nesseans,  and  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  For  30  years  he  represented 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  of  Tennessee,  a  tenure 
matched  by  only  300  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  history  the  House. 

It  was  not  his  accomplishment,  how- 
ever, that  gave  him  the  most  pride. 
Someone  once  asked  him.  'What  has 
been  your  greatest  personal  achieve- 
ment?" 

"Being  elected  to  Congress  15  terms 
is  a  high  honor,"  he  responded,  'But 
for  working  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  people  and  the  building  of 
a  strong  national  defense  for  this 
Nation,  the  major  projects  for  my  own 
district  have  been  some  of  my  greatest 
personal  achievements." 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations for  6  years,  and  though  he 
served  longer  terms  at  other  posts,  it 
was  here  that  he  felt  he  made  his 
greatest  contributions.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  House  he  said; 

We  ha.e  built  great  dams,  navigation  and 
irrigation  projects,  flood  control  projects, 
hydroelectric  power  projects,  highways,  hos- 
pitals, airports,  libraries,  and  other  public 
facilities  of  lasting  and  enduring  value  to 
the  American  people.  We  have  helped  build 
America  and  strengthen  America. 

He  has  also  left  a  monument  to  us. 
It  is  a  monument  of  hard  work,  service, 
and  of  maintaining  touch  with  the 
people  back  home.  He  represented 
their  views  well  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  once  wrote  a  book 
called.  "Understanding  Congress"  and 
few  men  understood  Congress  better 
than  Joe  L.  Evins.  He  recognized  the 
importance  of  congressional  oversight 
in  order  to  insure  the  legislative  intent 
was  followed  by  Federal  agencies.  He 
knew  that  Congress  was  more  than  a 
legislative  factory.  To  him  it  was  a 
body  of  debate,  confrontation,  and 
above  all,  compromise. 

Congress  lost  a  fine  leader  when  Joe 
L.  Evins  retired  in  1976.  We  have  now- 
lost  a  fine  man  and  a  friend,  and  we 
will  miss  him.# 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  Tennessee's  greatest  states- 
men, Joe  L.  Evins. 

In  1836,  when  David  Crockett  and 
Sam  Houston  joined  the  Texas  revolu- 
tion they  continued  a  tradition  which 
named  Tennessee  the  Volunteer  State. 
Since  the  War  of  1812,  Tennessee  has 
been  known  for  generously  offering 
our  best  to  build  a  better  Tennessee 
and  a  better  America. 

During  his  30  years  in  Washington 
as  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  Joe  L.  Evins  upheld 
the  highest  traditions  of  a  true  Volun- 


teer, compiling  a  record  of  continuous 
service  unmatched  by  any  Tennessee 
Congressman  in  history. 

Because  of  his  love  for  our  State  and 
because  of  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  personal  attention  to  the  needs  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation,  many  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  public  works 
projects  were  implemented  that  saved 
communities  once  having  little  eco- 
nomic future.  Tennessee  is  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Joe  L.  Evins. 
He  served  our  State  and  the  Nation 
with  integrity  and  dedication  through- 
out his  successful  career. 

I  extend  the  warmest  expression  of 
sympathy  to  his  three  daughters  and 
their  familes.  He  will  be  missed  by  all 
those  who  knew  him,  but  his  life  work 
will  continue  as  a  reminder  of  the  stat- 
ure of  this  great  Tennessean,  Joe  L. 
Evins. • 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  friends  to  express  my  sorrow 
and  regrets  at  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins 
of  Tennessee. 

Through  the  years  I  have  served 
here,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  industri- 
ous, hard-working,  or  able  man  than 
Joe.  He  certainly  left  a  mark  not  only 
on  his  district  but  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Joes  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  serve  as 
testimony  to  his  tremendous  dedica- 
tion and  outstanding  service. 

Joe  and  his  family  were  our  closest 
friends.  Unfortunately,  his  wife  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  To  his  fine  family, 
we  express  our  deep  and  heartfelt 
sorrow.* 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe 
Evins  was  one  of  the  strong  leaders  of 
Congress  for  nearly  30  years.  As  head 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  Joe  Evins  was  active  and  force- 
ful. In  short,  he  got  results.  He  had  an 
unbounding  energy  that  seemed  to 
push  him  forward  to  help  others. 

A  Member  of  Congress,  throughout 
all  his  years  of  service,  generally  re- 
members two  things:  First,  his  col- 
leagues, who  are  freshmen  in  the  same 
class,  and  who  will  remain  closest  to 
him  in  all  his  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress.  Second,  he  will  remember 
the  veterans  who  took  the  time  to 
talk,  visit,  and  counsel  him  on  the 
complexities  of  the  House.  The  coun- 
sel that  the  older  Members  provide  to 
the  younger  Members  is  invaluable. 

Joe  Evins  was  one  of  those  special 
Members  who  took  the  time.  He  not 
only  would  respond  to  you,  but  he 
would  seek  you  out,  and  if  he  thought 
your  cause  was  a  good  one,  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  help  you.  I  can 
attest  to  this  fact  because  Joe  Evins 
was  always  helpful  to  me  and  mindful 
of  my  concerns. 
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He  was  a  thoughtful  man  who 
wanted  to  build  this  country.  I  dare 
say  Joe  Evins'  handwriting  can  be  seen 
on  every  public  works  project  or  small 
business  in  this  country.  Tennessee 
has  not  produced  a  more  energetic  ad- 
vocate of  this  country  than  Joe  Evins. 
I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his 
family.  Our  country  and  this  Congress 
has  lost  a  friend,  and  I  for  one  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing.* 
•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  former  colleague,  the  honorable 
Joe  L.  Evins,  who  passed  away  last 
weekend.  With  his  death,  we  have  lost 
not  only  a  great  leader  but  a  great 
man. 

Joe  L.  Evins  served  for  30  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
during  that  time  his  leadership  was  a 
model  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  He  be- 
lieved in  working  for  the  good  of  all 
Americans  and  the  projects  he  sup- 
ported as  an  important  committee 
leader  benefitted  not  only  his  district 
but  the  Nation  as  well.  During  his 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Appropriations, 
he  helped  bring  water  projects  to  irri- 
gate the  West,  energy  to  bolster  indus- 
try in  the  South,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  building  of  a  number  of  health 
facilities  throughout  our  country.  As 
you  can  see,  the  impact  of  his  leader- 
ship was  felt  by  all. 

In  his  home  State  of  Tennessee,  we 
will  always  remember  him  fondly.  He 
always  had  time  to  spare  for  people 
and  was  ready  to  listen  to  even  the 
smallest  problem  that  an  individual 
might  have.  The  work  he  did  for  his 
district  and  his  State,  bringing  hospi- 
tals, .schools,  airports,  and  highways  to 
the  area,  is  outstanding  and  has 
helped  Tennessee  to  progress  to  the 
point  that  it  is  today.  In  addition,  his 
leadership  in  obtaining  necessary 
funding  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Nashville  was  vitally 
important. 

In  my  own  district  and  especially  in 
the  Oak  Ridge  area,  Joe  L.  Evins  was 
instrumental  in  providing  scientific 
and  technological  work  at  Oak  Ridge. 
A  plaque  now  stands  in  the  museum  of 
science  and  energy  in  Oak  Ridge 
paying  tribute  to  his  work  and  fre- 
quent success. 

I  was  a  freshman  Member  during  his 
final  term  in  Congress.  He  helped  nur- 
ture the  development  of  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  political  leadership  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  dynamic 
and  forceful  man  and  the  wisdom  that 
he  passed  on  to  me  during  that  time 
has  held  me  in  good  stead  ever  since. 
He  was  a  fine  Christian  man  and  he 
exemplified  the  finest  qualities  of 
leadership,  compassion,  and  concern 
for  his  country,  his  State,  and  for  his 
fellow  man.  Tennessee  has  indeed  lost 
a  loyal  friend,  and  trusted  servant, 
with  his  passing. 


Joe  L.  Evins  represented  his  State 
with  complete  dedication  and  commit- 
ment. Few  people  have  ever  made  such 
a  permanent  impact  not  only  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  but  also  on  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  before  we  see  again  the 
likes  of  a  man  such  as  Joe  L.  Evins.* 

*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  Joe  Evins  death  on  March 
31.  Joe  served  this  institution  and  the 
people  of  Tennessee  with  a  dedication 
and  distinction  which  shall  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Joe  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1946.  During  his  30  years  in  the  House 
he  rose  to  the  posts  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works.  In  addi- 
tion, Joe  distinguished  himself  as  an 
author,  writing  the  book  "Understand- 
ing Congress, "  a  book  which  reveals 
his  depth  and  insight. 

I  first  met  Joe  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1962.  Later,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Through  this  time,  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  Joe  grew.  Never,  in  all  my 
years  in  Congress,  have  I  met  an  indi- 
vidual with  greater  energy,  dedication, 
and  concern  for  the  people  of  his  con- 
gressional district  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincerest  condo- 
lences to  Joe's  family.  Joe  was  a  good 
friend  to  many  of  us  who  are  here 
today.  His  contributions,  his  concern 
for  the  "little  people,"  and  his  skill  as 
a  legislator  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all.* 

*  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ten- 
nessee has  given  the  Congress  many 
outstanding  Members  of  the  Congress 
over  the  years,  and  among  these  was 
my  old  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Joe  L.  Evins,  who  passed  away  a  few 
days  ago. 

Joe  Evins  arrived  in  the  House  2 
years  before  I  did,  but  we  were  good 
friends  from  the  start.  Our  districts 
had  many  similarities,  and  we  shared 
many  common  interests. 

He  was  a  fine  gentleiran— a  man  of 
integrity,  balance,  patriotism,  and  an 
instinctive  drive  to  serve  the  people  of 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

During  his  latter  years  of  service 
here,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  I  shall  always  remember  his 
unfailing  courtesy  to  me  and  the  dele- 
gations of  my  eastern  Kentucky 
friends  who  came  before  his  hearings 
to  plead  for  flood  control  projects.  He 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  region, 
and  a  demonstrated  sympathy  for 
people  who  must  live,  year  after  year, 
season  after  season,  with  the  threat  of 
floods  and  disaster.  His  memory  will 
always  be  green  in  my  area  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in  his 
Tennessee  district. 


Joe  Evins  was  in  the  tradition  of  fine 
Representatives  from  that  north  cen- 
tral Tennessee  district.  He  succeeded 
the  distinguished  Albert  Gore,  Sr.. 
when  the  latter  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1946:  and  Joe  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  our  colleague,  Albert 
Gore,  Jr.,  when  he  retired  in  1977. 
The  people  of  that  district  have  done 
well  by  themselves,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly done  well  by  us.  the  colleagues 
with  whom  their  representatives 
served. 

Joe  Evins  was  a  fine  Congressman 
and  a  good  friend.  I  am  truly  sorry  to 
learn  of  his  passing.* 
*  ^r.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  on  Joe 
Evins. 

Joe  ably  respresented  the  Fourth 
District  of  Tennessee  for  almost  30 
years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  15  of  these  years  not  only  in 
the  Congress  but  also  on  both  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

I  remember  well  the  days  before  con- 
struction of  the  new  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building  when  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  scattered  in  base- 
ment corridors  of  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. Many  an  executive,  of  both  big 
corporations  and  small  businesses 
alike,  was  relegated  to  seeking  the 
Committee  by  wandering  through 
stacks  of  boxes  and  dodging  fork  lift 
trucks. 

Joe  Evins,  however,  fought  and  ob- 
tained from  Speaker  McCormack  the 
new  quarters  in  the  Rayburn  building 
which  the  Committee  has  occupied 
ever  since. 

I  also  remember  Joe's  devotion  to 
small  business  matters.  In  my  early 
days  on  the  Committee,  it  was  only  a 
small  group  of  nine  members  who 
stood  against  the  conglomerates. 

I  want  to  give  tribute  to  Chairman 
Evins  for  the  advice  and  guidance  he 
gave  me.  I  first  served  as  a  subcommit- 
tee chairman  under  Joe  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  corn  marketing  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  small 
business. 

Finally,  I  simply  want  to  point  out 
only  one  of  the  qualities  which  made 
Joe  Evins  a  great  committee  chairman: 
his  foresight.  Back  in  1969  he  recog- 
nized the  impending  impact  of  the 
energy  situation  and  authorized  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Small  Busi- 
ness Problems,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  chair,  to  commence  a  study  and 
hearings  on  the  energy  situation.  Al- 
though everyone,  including  oil  compa- 
nies, ridiculed  the  prediction,  we  actu- 
ally predicted  that  a  cartel  would  be 
formed  and  that  prices  would  rise 
steeply.  We  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reserve  and  less  dependence 
on  Mideast  oil;  5  or  6  years  later,  when 
the  oil  embargo  hit  the  only  commit- 
tee with  a  hearing  record,  our  commit- 


tee and  other  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  used  that  informa- 
tion as  a  basis  for  emergency  action. 

Joe  always  had  the  foresight  to  lead 
and  attempt  to  head  off  problems.  We 
all  have  missed  him  since  his  retire- 
ment in  1977  and  knowing  we  will  not 
see  him  again  makes  the  loss  felt  even 
more.* 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league. Chairman  Joe  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see, saddened  me  as  I  am  sure  it  did  all 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Joe  Evins  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  was  my  chairman  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD/Independent  Agen- 
cies. I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  diligence  who  went  out  of  his 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  important 
work  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  conducted  in  an  evenhanded  fash- 
ion. 

Joe  Evins  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  indisputable  role 
to  play  in  bettering  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  That  belief  was  re- 
flected in  the  support  he  gave  to  pro- 
grams like  Model  Cities  and  subsidized 
housing,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  He  understood  that  Fed- 
eral programs,  if  they  were  carefully 
designed,  adequately  funded,  and  in- 
telligently administered,  could  be  posi- 
tive influences  for  good  in  our  society. 

I  know  of  few  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  more  dogged  in  the  champi- 
oning of  the  cause  of  their  constitu- 
ents than  Joe  Evins.  The  needs  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee  were  never  far 
from  his  mind  and  for  30  years  he  was 
their  Representative  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  His  service  in  Washington 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  his  people  and 
a  source  of  benefit  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathies  to  Joe's  daughters,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Evins  family.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Joe  L. 
Evins,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  died 
on  March  31,  at  the  age  of  73,  after 
dedicating  his  life  to  public  service,  in- 
cluding serving  15  consecutive  terms 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  highly  regarded 
and  respected  by  his  constituents  and 
his  colleagues  in  Congress,  and  his 
death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Joe  Evins  first  came  to  Washington 
in  1935,  as  a  lawyer  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  was  an  assist- 
ant secretary  for  the  Commission  from 
1938  to  1940.  During  World  War  II.  he 
served  our  country  in  Europe  with  dis- 
tinction, in  the  Army  Judge  Advocate 
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Generals  Corps,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Tennessee,  and  became 
chairman  of  the  DeKalb  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
before  winning  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1946. 

In  his  30-year  tenure  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  Joe  Evins  compiled  a  splen- 
did record  of  achievement,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  as  the  chairman  of 
several  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  developing 
an  expertise  in  public  works,  atomic 
energy,  and  the  supervision  of  Federal 
housing  programs  and  agencies. 

Congressman  Evins  was  a  fine  legis- 
lator, and  served  the  people  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, until  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress in  1976.  with  distinction,  deep 
compassion,  and  courage.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  those  he  served  as  well  as 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathey  to  the  members  of 
his  family  who  survive  him.» 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Joe  L.  Evins  of 
Tennessee. 

Joe  represented  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  remember  him  as  a 
hard  worker  and  a  dedicated  Member 
of  the  House.  Joe  served  his  district, 
his  State,  and  the  Congress  well.  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  gather  to  respectfully  pay 
tribute  to  former  Representative  Joe 
L.  Evins— distinguished  Democrat  who 
for  three  decades  represented  Tennes- 
see in  Congress. 

Mere  words  can  do  little  to  convey 
the  significance  of  this  esteemed  gen- 
tleman's contributions  to  our  country. 
His  crowning  achievements  were  in 
the  area  of  public  works  where  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Ap- 
propriations, which  had  virtual  con- 
trol of  appropriations  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  former 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
vast  public  works  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Joe  Evins  formulated 
and  shaped  many  of  the  legislative 
programs  that  laid  the  basis  for  signif- 
icant economic  growth  throughout  our 
Nation. 

In  his  basic  understanding  he  always 
sympathized  with  those  of  us  who 
"needed  a  little  help"  with  a  civil  func- 
tion project.  I  know  how  good  he  was 
to  me. 

His  achievements  will  indeed  serve 
as  a  warm  and  glowing  testimonial  of 
his  energy  and  vision  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica. With  his  passing  a  void  is  left  that 
cannot  be  filled— and  to  have  been 
able  to  count  myself  among  Joe  Evins 


friends  is  an  honor  I  will  always  treas- 
ure. Joe  Evins  will  be  missed. 

To  his  daughters  and  their  families  I 
extend  my  deepest  condolences  and 
prayers.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  sadness  that  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Joe  L.  Evins.  Representative 
Evins  served  on  the  committee  for  28 
years,  from  1949  to  1977;  and  he 
served  as  chairman  from  1963  until 
August  1976.  the  longest  continuous 
service  in  that  capacity  in  the  commit- 
tee's history. 

Under  Chairman  Evins'  leadership, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness became  a  permanent  select  com- 
mitee  in  1971.  and  a  full  standing  com- 
mittee with  the  beginning  of  the  94th 
Congress  in  1975.  The  committee's 
membership  increased  from  9  to  37 
while  Joe  Evins  served  on  it.  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  the  Nation's  economy,  a  recog- 
nition due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
hard  work  and  perseverence  of  this  re- 
markable man. 

Joe  Evins  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  influential  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  during  his  tenure 
here.  As  dean  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion in  the  House,  he  was  one  of  that 
great  State's  most  popular  public  offi- 
cials. His  record  of  achievement  is  as- 
sociated not  only  with  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
but  also  with  his  service  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works.  Chairman  Evins  was 
also  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards 
from  small  business  organizations  for 
his  unfailing  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

I  would  like  to  recall  a  few  remarks 
made  by  the  late  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack  in  a  1968  ceremony  hon- 
oring Chairman  Evins: 

Joe  E\'ins  is  an  outstanding  gentleman.  He 
possesses  those  rich  qualities  that  endear 
him  to  all  of  us:  the  quality  of  loyalty  and 
the  quality  of  dedication  and  the  quality  of 
friendship,  real  friendship— and  there  is  no 
richer  quality  than  that  in  my  opinion— the 
quality  of  ability  and  the  quality  of  courage. 
He  has  given  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  contributions  that  enrich  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  our  country.  And,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  he 
has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  among  a 
very  important  segment  of  American  socie- 
ty, because  the  small  businessmen  of  Amer- 
ica are  a  powerful  asset  to  the  strength  and 
the  stability,  not  only  economically,  but 
otherwise,  of  our  great  country.  And  the 
small  businessmen  and  the  groups  repre- 
senting them  throughout  the  country  have 
complete  confidence  in  Congressman  Evins. 
and  deep  respect  for  him.  and.  through  him. 
for  the  members  of  his  committee. 

These  eloquent  sentiments  express 
what  all  those  who  served  with  Joe 
Evins  knew;  and.  although  some  Mem- 
bers now  serving  on  the  committee  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Chairman  Evins,  each  of  us  has  been 
touched  by  his  accomplishments. 


Joe  once  said,  "Our  greatest  assets 
are  our  friends— and  mine  are  the 
greatest.  "  We  have  lost  a  very  special 
friend  with  the  passing  of  Joe  Evins, 
and  his  memory  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  my 
former  colleague  and  friend.  Congress- 
man Joe  Evins.  Under  Joe's  chairman- 
ships the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  were  influen- 
tial forces  that  greatly  shaped  the  face 
of  America. 

Joe  Evins  loved  Congress.  He  said  it 
time  and  time  again,  and  directed  his 
energies  toward  carrying  out  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him  by  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

During  his  tenure  of  30  years  in  the 
House,  he  developed  the  ability  to 
offer  the  greatest  amount  of  represen- 
tation to  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the 
Nation.  Chairman  Evins'  legislative  in- 
fluence is  apparent  when  one  travels 
around  the  country  and  sees  the  dam 
projects  he  supported  that  have  re- 
sulted in  our  increased  industrial  ca- 
pacity. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation for  many  years.  Joe  Evins  used 
to  say  that  Tennessee  should  really  be 
couted  as  three  States,  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, middle  Tennessee,  and  western 
Tennessee,  each  with  their  own  set  of 
needs.  Joe  Evins  looked  out  for  these 
constituencies  but  also  looked  out  for 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
loyal  friend  of  New  York  City  and  sup- 
ported programs  which  promoted  the 
city's  waterways.  He  also  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  growth  of  small  businesses. 
It  was  his  committee  that  sponsored 
the  creation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Joe  Evins  viewed  his  30  years  of  serv- 
ice and  his  chairmanship  as  a  means 
of  being  able  to  serve  his  district,  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation 
more  effectively.  The  increased  re- 
sponsibilities that  accompany  experi- 
ence and  seniority  gave  him  influence 
but  also  a  schedule  that  pressured  him 
into  making  conscious  efforts  not  to 
provide  less  time  for  his  constituents. 
In  his  book, "Understanding  Con- 
gress," he  said  that  it  is  a  Congress- 
man's ability  to  be  much  closer  to  the 
people  than  the  members  of  the  other 
branches  of  Government  that  place 
that  office  as  the  bulwark  of  society, 
able  to  offer  strength  to  our  democra- 
cy. 

It  is  this  exceptional  dedication  to 
this  Chamber  and  the  American 
people  that  Joe  Evins  will  be  remem- 
bered for.  I  close  with  a  statement  he 
made  in  his  book: 

There  is  a  unique  satisfaction  in  the 
public  service  of  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress which  makes  his  job  much  more  ap- 
pealing than  the  mere  material  rewards 
would  seem  to  warrant,  and  which  makes 


him  accept  wear  and  tear  philosophically. 
Few  members  complain  of  the  pressure 
except  among  themselves.  Indeed.  I  would 
not  be  writing  this  except  for  the  love  for 
our  American  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  my  growing  conviction  that  Con- 
gress should  be  understood,  made  to  work 
more  effectively,  and  strengthened  as  an  in- 
stitution of  government. 

Joe  Evins  will  truly  be  missed.  I 
offer  my  personal  sympathies  to  his 
daughters  and  to  his  fellow  Tennesse- 
ans.* 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hearts  of  Tennesseans 
are  heavy  with  the  loss  of  Joe.  L. 
Evins.  He  did  so  much  for  his  State 
and  for  his  Nation  during  his  lifetime 
that  mere  words  cannot  express  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  him.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  30  years,  Joe 
L.  Evins  served  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see's Fourth  District  with  distinction. 
While  so  much  of  what  he  did  proved 
ultimately  to  benefit  the  entire 
Nation,  he  always  kept  first  and  fore- 
most among  his  responsibilities  his 
role  as  spokesman  and  advocate  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  who  elected 
him. 

Joe  L.  Evins'  father  once  told  him, 
"Always  remember  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  honesty,  loyalty,  and  sinceri- 
ty. Make  this  your  motto.  "  Joe  Evins 
followed  his  father's  advice. 

A  magazine  article  once  described 
Joe  Evins  as  "a  man  of  action,  a  doer, 
a  workhorse,  an  expert  in  Government 
eminently  qualified  and  highly  skillful 
at  making  the  wheels  of  government 
turn." 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Joe 
Evins  was  in  a  position  to  help  and 
assist  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  entire  country.  From  the  largest 
city  to  the  smallest  community,  his 
skillful  direction  of  public  works 
projects  can  be  seen  in  public  build- 
ings and  other  Federal  projects.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
never  heard  the  name  of  Joe  L.  Evins 
who  benefit  daily  from  the  fruits  of 
his  lifelong  labors. 

During  his  congressional  career,  he 
had  one  persistent  theme— "building 
America. "  As  an  editorial  in  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  pointed  out  2  days 
ago,  Joe  L.  Evins'  "voice  and  influence 
helped  bring  water  projects  to  irrigate 
the  West,  helped  bring  energy  to  bol- 
ster industry  in  Southern  States  and 
facilitated  the  building  of  numerous 
health  facilities  through  the  Nation." 

Joe  Evins'  influence  was  seen  beyond 
his  State,  beyond  his  Nation,  even 
beyond  this  planet.  Because  of  his  per- 
sistent and  imaginative  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  space  program,  there  is  a 
plaque  on  the  Moon  bearing  the  name 
of  Joe  L.  Evins. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  begin 
my  service  in  the  House  in  time  to 
serve  with  my  fellow  Tennessean.  but 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  the  recipient 


of  the  encouragement  and  advice  Joe 
Evins  so  generously  shared  with  me 
during  my  three  terms  here.  I  will 
sorely  miss  the  visits  we  had  and  the 
telephone  calls  he  would  make  on 
behalf  of  a  project  or  issue  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
entire  Nation  will  miss  the  strong  pres- 
ence of  Joe  L.  Evins,  but  his  accom- 
plishments will  long  remain  as  a 
monument  to  this  man  whom  we  all 
love  and  respect.* 

*  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity,  arranged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore),  to  pay  homage  to  a  great  man 
who  served  in  this  body.  I  first  met 
Joe  Evins  when  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1963.  At  that  time,  he  was  already  an 
established  Member,  respected  by  all. 

He  served  both  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  In  his  work  ne  displayed  a 
diligence  for  detail  and  a  concern  for 
the  taxpayers'  pocketbook.  He  cared 
about  water  projects  and  other  public 
works  activities  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  communities  of  our  Nation.  He 
understood  how  funding  could  affect 
the  economic  stability  and  growth  of 
an  entire  region  and  the  important 
role  the  Federal  Government  could 
play. 

He  also  appreciated  the  role  small 
business  has  to  play  in  our  business  so- 
ciety. It  was  his  belief  we  should  en- 
courage small  business,  the  backbone 
of  our  economy. 

Joe  Evins  worked  hard  for  the 
people  of  Tennessee's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  for  30  years  and  I  know 
they  appreciated  his  efforts.  He  is 
gone  from  us  now  but  he  will  always 
be  remembered  by  those  of  us  lucky 
enough  to  have  served  in  Congress 
with  him.* 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league. Chairman  Joe  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see, saddened  me  as  I  am  sure  it  did  all 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Joe  Evins  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  was  my  chairman  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  and  I  fol- 
lowed him  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HUD/Independent  agencies. 
I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity 
and  diligence  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  sure  that  the  important  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
conducted  in  an  even-handed  fashion. 

Joe  Evins  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  indisputable  role 
to  play  in  bettering  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  That  belief  was  re- 
flected in  the  support  he  gave  to  pro- 
grams like  model  cities  and  subsidized 
housing,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  He  understood  that  Fed- 


eral programs,  if  they  were  carefully 
designed,  adequately  funded,  and  in- 
telligently administered,  could  be 
positive  influences  for  good  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  know  of  few  Members  of  this  body 
who  were  more  dogged  in  the  champi- 
oning of  the  cause  of  their  constitu- 
ents than  Joe  Evins.  The  needs  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee  were  never  far 
from  his  mind  and  for  30  years  he  was 
their  Representative  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  His  service  in  Washington 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  his  people  and 
a  source  of  benefit  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathies  to  Joe's  daughters,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Evins  family.* 
*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  for  reserving  the 
time  for  this  special  order  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  an  exemplary 
former  Congressman  and  friend.  Joe 
Evins. 

Although  I  have  the  great  privilege 
of  occupying  Joe's  former  suite  of  of- 
fices in  the  Rayburn  Building.  I.  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter,  can  only 
hope  to  take  his  place  in  stature  or 
dedication.  When  Joe  retired  in  1976, 
he  had  given  new  definition  to  the 
title  "Mr.  Chairman.  "  A  fair  and 
forthright  man,  Joe  was  one  of  the 
finest  leaders  Tennessee  produced. 

1  served  with  Joe  on  both  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  where  he 
chaired  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee  for  4  years  and  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  for  8,  and 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  which 
he  chaired  for  12  years. 

Joe's  30  years  of  service  to  this  insti- 
tution were  marked  by  concern  for  the 
common  man.  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituency, and  national  progress.  His 
death  last  week  marks  the  end  of  an 
era  in  Tennessee  politics.  I  join  with 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  in  of- 
fering my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
family.* 


CREDIT  CARD  CRIMINALS 
COULD  MAKE  THE  FORTUNE  500 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
credit  card  fraud  is  reaching  frighten- 
ing proportions.  By  the  end  of  1984, 
total  fraudulent  credit  transactions 
will  reach  the  $2  billion  mark.  For  an 
idea  of  just  how  large  this  number  is, 
if  the  criminals  formed  a  company, 
that  company  would  make  it  into  the 
Fortune  500.  Right  along  side  the  Su- 
perior Oil  Co.  and  General  Tire  & 
Rubber,  Inc.,  would  be  Company  181— 
Credit  Card  Criminals,  Inc. 

Unfortunately,  credit  card  criminals 
are  not  just  a  company  which  we  can 
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dissolve.  Criminals  may  work  alone  or 
in  relatively  small  groups,  and  they 
prey  on  the  unsuspecting  credit  card 
holder.  American  business  has  cur- 
rently witnessed  a  wave  of  merger  ac- 
tivity, and  credit  card  criminals  have 
certainly  participated  in  the  trend. 
Criminals  are  now  forming  larger 
credit  card  rings,  where,  as  members 
of  organized  units,  criminal  employees 
perform  tasks  ranging  from  obtaining 
numbers  to  counterfeiting  credit 
cards.  Credit  card  criminals  lie  in  wait 
to  misappropriate  the  consumers  good 
credit  and  the  merchant's  goodwill. 
They  add  costs  on  to  the  price  of  all 
merchandise,  and  they  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  us  all. 

The  Credit  Card  Protection  Act, 
passed  by  the  House  on  November  16. 
1983,  by  a  vote  of  422  to  0,  and  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
will  go  a  long  way  to  decrease  credit 
card  fraud  by  making  it  illegal  to  dis- 
tribute credit  card  numbers  and  cards 
except  on  a  limited  basis. 

Issuers  of  credit  cards  are  now  also 
participating  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
credit  card  crime  and  put  these  crimi- 
nals out  of  work.  Visa  and  Mastercard, 
for  example,  have  introduced  new 
credit  cards  with  anticounterfeit  fea- 
tures. The  new  cards  have  three-di- 
mensional laser  holograms,  ultraviolet 
ink  and  fine-line  printing.  The  new 
cards  cannot  be  duplicated  through 
photography  or  silk  screening.  These 
efforts  are  already  proving  successful 
in  discouraging  fraud,  but  full  conver- 
sion to  cards  containing  these  devices 
will  not  be  complete  until  1985. 

Some  companies  are  also  changing 
the  style  of  credit  card  slips  used  in 
credit  transactions.  A  new  no  carbon 
slip  has  recently  been  developed,  and 
other  manufacturers  are  producing  a 
slip  in  which  the  carbon  is  torn  in  half 
when  the  customer  is  handed  a  re- 
ceipt. Such  action  prevents  the  credit 
card  criminal  from  collecting  used  car- 
bons, copying  the  name  and  number 
from  the  slip,  and  producing  a  coun- 
terfeit copy  of  a  valid  charge  card.  The 
consumer  can  help  on  this  front  too, 
by  taking  the  carbon  when  it  is  used  to 
complete  sales  forms. 

Credit  Card  Criminals.  Inc.,  is  one 
company  we  all  would  like  to  see  go 
bankrupt.  Criminals  help  drive  up  the 
annual  fees  and  the  interest  rates  on 
credit  cards.  The  result  is  that  individ- 
ual cardholders  are  paying  the  busi- 
ness costs  of  the  fraudulent  transac- 
tions. 

Consumers  can  prevent  being  victim- 
ized by  these  unsavory  criminals.  Con- 
sumers should  never  reveal  their 
credit  card  numbers  to  strangers. 
Criminals  will  pose  as  pollsters,  and 
ask  for  a  credit  card  number  as  identi- 
fication. Consumers  should  never  fall 
for  this  ruse.  Similarly,  if  someone 
calls  and  says,  'Don't  worry,  I  found 
your  credit  card  and  I  will  send  it  to 
you,"  report  the  card  loss  to  the  com- 


pany. If  you  do  not,  you  might  find 
that  the  good  Samaritan  has  run  the 
card  up  to  its  limits. 

Credit  cards  are  valuable  property. 
Consumers  should  not  let  their  cards 
be  easy  targets  for  the  sly  credit  card 
criminal.  Credit  cards  are  best  kept 
separately  from  one's  wallet,  and  car- 
ried only  when  needed.  Copies  of  all 
credit  cards,  as  well  as  toll-free  credit 
company  numbers,  should  be  stored 
close  at  hand.  Most  important,  cards 
should  be  reported  lost  or  stolen  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Credit  card  fraud  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing problem,  but  we  all  can  take  steps 
to  reduce  it.  In  Congress,  the  Credit 
Card  Protection  Act  will  make  this 
type*  of  fraudulent  activity  a  Federal 
crime.  Credit  card  issuers  are  begin- 
ning to  institute  safety  anticounterfeit 
measures.  Consumers  are  wising  up  to 
the  criminal's  technique.  We  can  all 
work  together.  Let  us  put  this  sordid 
company  of  criminals  out  of  business.* 


standing  tall  or  standing 
alone:" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  convey  the  depth  of  my 
outrage  and  dismay  over  the  unfolding 
nightmare  of  the  deepening  U.S.  mili- 
tary role  and  involvement  in  Central 
America.  A  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is 
dependent  on  mutual  trust  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  Sadly,  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  have  undermined  any  poten- 
tial for  cooperation  in  dealing  with  the 
challenges  of  Central  America. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  this 
body  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  492.  which  includes 
the  Senate's  authorization  of  $61.7 
million  in  military  assistance  for  El 
Salvador  and  $21  million  in  covert  aid 
for  the  U.S. -sponsored  insurgency  in 
Nicaragua.  With  final  approval  of  its 
military  aid  package  pending,  the 
White  House  has  with  increased  fervor 
appealed  for  bipartisan  support  of  its 
Central  American  policies.  In  a  nation- 
al address  last  week.  President  Reagan 
solemnly  warned  that  congressional 
disagreement  with  his  policies  in  Cen- 
tral America  would  "encourage  the  en- 
emies of  democracy." 

Yet  despite  such  protestations,  the 
administration  has  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate an  alarming  lack  of  good 
faith  in  dealing  with  Congress.  Recent 
revelations  about  the  direct  U.S.  role 
in  overseeing  the  mining  of  three  Nic- 
araguan  ports  make  clear  that  the 
White  House  has  secretly  pursued  its 
policy  of  antagonism  toward  the  San- 
dinista  government  to  new  extremes- 
justifiable  only  under  the  conditions 
of  war.   It   is  simply  unconscionable 


that  this  information  was  withheld 
during  recent  Senate  deliberations  on 
the  administration's  covert  aid  re- 
quest. There  can  be  no  consensus  on 
foreign  policy  without  informed  and 
open  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  disregard  extends  beyond  Con- 
gress to  our  friends  abroad  who  are  in- 
creasingly skeptical  about  covert  U.S. 
involvement  in  Nicaragua.  Last  week 
the  United  States  cast  the  sole  but 
conclusive  vote  of  dissent  on  a  meas- 
ure before  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
condemning  outside  military  interven- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  Americas  two  most 
stalwart  allies— France  and  Britain- 
have  been  sharply  critical  of  the 
covert  war  in  Nicaragua  and.  in  par- 
ticular, the  recent  mining  of  waters 
through  which  ships  of  many  regis- 
tries now  pass. 

With  regard  to  the  mining,  the  ad- 
ministration's extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented refusal  to  accept  World 
Court  jurisdiction  in  disputes  arising 
from  U.S.  activities  in  Central  America 
not  only  exposes  the  questionable 
grounds  upon  which  the  White  House 
has  sought  to  justify  its  policies,  but 
also  demonstrates  a  profound  and  dis- 
turbing contempt  for  international  law 
and  world  opinion.  This  action  marks 
a  cynical  retreat  on  our  Nation's  his- 
toric commitment  to  the  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  international  disputes,  as  ex- 
emplified by  past  acceptance  of  World 
Court  jurisdiction. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  maintain  any 
.semblance  of  world  leadership,  it 
cannot  say  and  do  two  different 
things.  It  cannot  say  covert  funds  are 
for  interdiction  of  arms  and  support  a 
covert  army  engaged  in  acts  of  war.  It 
cannot  claim  to  support  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  tolerate  their  bla- 
tant abuse  at  the  same  time.  Does  the 
White  House  think  that  Congress  was 
not  serious  when  it  voted  last  Novem- 
ber to  cap  military  aid  for  El  Salvador 
and  to  limit  its  disbursement  pending 
a  verdict  in  the  murders  of  American 
churchwomen  in  that  country?  Just  2 
months  ago  this  body  voted  to  restore 
human  rights  certification  requir- 
ments  on  the  provision  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid— requirements  which  were 
vetoed  last  fall  by  President  Reagan.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  $61.7 
million  in  question  today  is  but  a 
down-payment  on  the  $313  million  in 
additional  military  aid  that  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  spend  over  the  next 
18  months  in  El  Salvador— more  than 
$30,000  for  every  guerrilla  believed  to 
be  operating  in  that  country. 

An  unmistakable  pattern  has 
emerged  over  the  last  3  years:  In  the 
realm  of  foreign  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration ceaselessly  has  demonstrated 
its  willingness  to  use  measures  that 
offend  American  principles,  violate 
international  law,  and  outrage  our 
allies— hallmarked  by  a  patented  disre- 


gard for  diplomatic  negotiation  and  es- 
tablished mechanisms  of  congressional 
oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  much  to 
my  opposition,  has  excused  such  be- 
havior in  the  past.  But  this  behavior 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  provision  of 
any  assistance— overt  or  covert— which 
serves  solely  to  promote  military  solu- 
tions in  Central  America.  An  open 
ended  military  involvement  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  foreign  policy,  and 
belies  the  very  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  It  is  also  a 
dangerous  course  which  could  ulti- 
mately precipitate  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  U.S.  troops. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
threaten  to  overshadow  regional  peace 
efforts,  such  as  the  Contadora  negotia- 
tions sponsored  by  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Panama.  A  joint  com- 
munique issued  last  Sunday  by  the 
four  foreign  ministers  of  the  Conta- 
dora group  decried  the  grave  deterio- 
ration in  Central  America  caused  by 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports  and 
U.S.  military  maneuvers  in  Honduras. 

Those  negotiations  are,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  entering  an 
extremely  delicate  stage  and  American 
activities  in  the  region  will  inevitably 
play  a  powerful  role  in  determining 
their  success  or  failure.  On  January  9 
of  this  year  the  participating  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Contadora  effort— in- 
cluding Co.sta  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua- 
signed  a  document  outlining  the  21  ob- 
jectives they  had  agreed  to  last  fall. 
This  proposed  framework  for  a  region- 
al peace  agreement  focuses  on  three 
areas  essential  to  peace:  First,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
troops,  advisers,  and  military  installa- 
tions; second,  the  elimination  of  illegal 
arms  traffic  and  support  for  insur- 
gents; and  third,  internal  dialog,  free 
elections,  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  The  agreement  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  three  com- 
missions responsible  for  developing 
plans  for  verification,  to  be  presented 
April  30  before  a  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  than  seven  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress expressing  support  for  the  Con- 
tadora process.  The  President  has,  for 
his  part,  affirmed  his  commitment  to 
that  effort  in  recent  foreign  policy 
statements  and  in  endorsing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  National  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Central  America. 
To  quote  the  letter: 

Within  this  framework,  the  tJnited  States 
should  actively  encourage  the  Contadora 
process.  We  should  continue  to  consult 
genuinely  and  regularly  with  its  mem- 
bers. .  .  .  The  Contadora  countries  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bold  new  experiment.  They  de- 
serve the  gratitude  and  encouragement  of 
all  the  nations  in  the  hemisphere. 


Despite  its  professed  support,  how- 
ever, the  administration  continues  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  which  under- 
cuts the  Contadora  process.  By  defini- 
tion, the  United  States  cannot  be  sup- 
porting the  Contadora  initiative  and 
at  the  same  time  stepping  up  its  secret 
war  against  Nicaragua  or  escalating 
the  war  in  El  Salvador.  In  this  regard, 
the  seemingly  permanent  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Honduras  and  the  use  of 
Honduran  territory  for  armed  incur- 
sions into  Nicaragua  threaten  to  spark 
expansion  of  the  present  conflicts  and 
to  undermine  that  country's  nascent 
democracy. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  view  that 
Congress  must  repudiate  not  encour- 
age haphazard,  illegal,  and  unilateral 
policies  in  Central  America.  There 
must  be  an  immediate  suspension  of 
all  military  and  covert  aid  to  Central 
America  pending  a  full  debate  on  U.S. 
policies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
further  my  intention  to  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  tie  any  assistance 
to  the  implementation  of  the  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Contadora  na- 
tions. There  will  never  be  an  accepta- 
ble policy  that  is  fashioned  .solely  by 
the  CIA  or  the  State  Department.  The 
only  successful  policy  is  that  shaped 
and  supported  with  the  help  of  our 
friends  in  this  hemisphere.  It  need  not 
underestimate  or  tolerate  the  efforts 
of  other  nations  who  would  exploit  or 
encourage  disruption  in  the  region. 
But  in  doing  so,  the  United  States 
must  stand  for  stability  not  chaos.  No 
single  actor  in  the  Central  America 
drama  has  a  greater  capacity  to  shape 
the  future  direction  of  events  in  that 
region  than  the  United  States.  This 
country  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
the  Americas  but  that  role  must  be 
one  of  leadership  and  cooperation,  not 
of  domination. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to 
promote  change  through  diplomacy 
rather  than  through  intimidation  or 
war.  We  should  demonstrate  strength 
through  forbearance.  Ultimately,  we 
should  fulfill  our  partnership  with  the 
other  American  States  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  peace  by  throwing  our  full 
diplomatic  weight  behind  the  Conta- 
dora peace  process.  These  are  goals 
that  all  Americans  can  support,  and 
the  foundation  for  a  viable  and 
mature  foreign  policy. 

If  America  is  to  stand  tall  in  world 
affairs,  it  must  not  stand  alone.» 


quality  of  life  in  this  country.  As  our 
informational  needs  and  technologies 
advance  in  leaps  and  bounds,  the  need 
for  the  access  that  our  libraries  pro- 
vide is  -even  greater. 

We  know,  too,  how  important  a  role 
libraries  play  in  education.  Their  role 
is  essential  in  helping  to  promote  the 
literacy  that  is  the  key  to  all  educa- 
tion. Recent  reports  have  underscored 
the  need  to  enhance  our  literacy  train- 
ing in  this  country  where  23  million 
adults  are  still  functionally  illiterate. 

I  have  been  proud  to  play  a  role  in 
providing  continued  funding  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  pro- 
grams which  have  provided  literacy 
training  for  the  illiterate,  employment 
information  for  the  unemployed, 
books  and  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly,  and  other  special 
services  for  minorities  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. Certainly,  if  our  economy  is 
going  to  expand,  these  are  the  types  of 
services  which  must  be  stressed. 

Although  Federal  funding  accounts 
for  only  5  percent  of  public  library 
support,  it  is  a  critical  5  percent  used 
to  reach  that  part  of  the  population 
without  library  services  or  for  whom 
services  are  inadequate. 

The  vast  contributions  made  by  our 
university  and  research  libraries  also 
cannot  be  overemphasized  and  the 
ability  of  these  libraries  to  be  linked 
throughout  the  country  allows  for  in- 
stant sharing  of  information  among 
thousands  of  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
today's  salute  to  our  libraries  and  li- 
brarians. We  are  a  better  and  certainly 
more  informed  society  as  a  result  of 
their  presence,  and  we  must  be  sure  to 
do  our  part  in  insuring  that  this  key  to 
learning  is  protected  and  enhanced. • 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dwyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Owens,  in 
saluting  National  Library  Week.  Li- 
braries have  made  and  continue  to 
make  a  profound  contribution  to  the 


AVIATION  CABIN  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
safety  record  of  the  air  carriers  of  this 
Nation  is  certainly  without  equal  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  the  safest  way 
to  travel. 

Every  year  millions  of  passengers 
are  carried  from  one  corner  of  this 
country  to  many  distant  places  on  this 
and  other  continents. 

And  though  our  accident  rate  with 
its  resultant  injuries,  fatalities,  and 
loss  of  aircraft  is  laudable,  the  real 
question  is— is  it  as  safe  as  it  could  be? 

I  think  not— and  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me, 
especially  those  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight,  and  participated  in  the 
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hearings  which  this  subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  since  1976.  when  the 
subcommittee  was  then  chaired  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas.  The  subcommittee 
began  general  hearings  on  crashwor- 
thiness  in  February  1976.  under  his 
chairmanship. 

Subsequent  sessions  of  Congress  saw 
a  continuation  of  those  hearings  under 
the  Honorable  Bo  Ginn  of  Georgia, 
the  Honorable  Norm  Mineta  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  the  last  few  years  1 
have  been  privileged  to  chair  that  sub- 
committee and  have  enjoyed  the  sup- 
port of  another  devoted  aviation 
safety  advocate,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Honorable  Guv  Molin- 
ARi  from  New  York. 

The  tragic  problem  is  that  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  have  been 
involved  in  survivable  air  carrier  acci- 
dents only  to  perish  in  the  fires,  explo- 
sions, smoke,  and  toxic  fumes— all  of 
which,  in  many  cases,  could  have  been 
avoided.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen 
many  needless  deaths. 

There  wil'.  be  some  who  will  question 
why  Congressmen  Molinari.  Glick- 
MAN.  and  I  are  approaching  this  prob- 
lem by  legislation.  We  have  heard  it 
said  repeatedly  that  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  has  the 
responsibility  of  investigating  acci- 
dents, establishing  the  cause  thereof, 
and  of  ultimately  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  correct  any  identified 
problem  areas. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  what  we  all 
assume  is  the  way  things  should  be  ac- 
complished. Our  concern  is  that  the 
Safety  Board  has,  in  fact,  done  all  of 
the  things  which  it  is  required  to  do 
under  its  enabling  statute,  but  the 
FAA  has  not  been  responsible  to  re- 
peated recommendations  to  impro^  e 
cable  safety  and  thereby  improve  the 
chances  of  passengers  to  survive  those 
accidents  which  have  been  termed  sur- 
vivable. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, working  through  the  FAA,  has 
the  statutory  responsibility  under  title 
6  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  to  promote  safety  in  civil 
aviation  by  issuing  minimum  stand- 
ards and  by  certificating  aircraft. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recite 
some  of  the  history  of  the  agency's  ne- 
glect of  the  subject  of  cabin  safety  to 
illustrate  the  reasons  for  our  deep  con- 
cern that  nothing  will  ever  be  accom- 
plished in  this  critical  area  unless  and 
until  this  body  enacts  the  necessary 
legislation  to  require  that  it  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  cite  as  an  example  of 
the  agency's  failure  to  respond  to  re- 
peated recommendations  of  the  Safety 
Board,  the  subject  of  flammability  and 
aircraft  cabin  interior  materials, 
which,  incidentally,  are  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  enabling  statute. 

We  learned  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings   that    the   FAA    first   estab- 


lished, in  an  investigation  of  a  1961  ac- 
cident in  Denver,  Colo.,  that  airline 
passengers  who  survived  impact  were 
being  killed  by  toxic  gsises  as  they  at- 
tempted to  evacuate  the  aircraft  in  a 
postcrash  fire  situation.  We  also  know 
that  the  agency  has  been  conducting 
research  into  the  cause  and  effects  of 
fire  and  smoke  since  1963  and  toxic 
fume  emissions  from  burning  cabin 
materials  since  at  least  1966. 

But  we  also  learned  that  whatever 
final  decision  would  be  rendered  by 
the  FAA,  there  would  be  other  consid- 
erations which  would  play  a  role.  For 
example,  an  April  1975,  "Policy  State- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency" 
included  the  following  comments  on 
the  use  of  cost  benefit  analysis  to  aid 
in  the  decisionmaking: 

It  is  clear  that  a  price  must  be  paid  for 
many  safety  improvements,  either  in  terms 
of  dollars  or  systems  efficiency.  Therefore, 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibility  to  promote 
air  safety,  the  agency  will  judge  each  pro- 
posed safety  improvement  in  light  of  the 
cost  to  be  paid  for  it. 

In  October  1967.  FAA's  response  to  a 
congressional  inquiry  concerning 
elimination  of  toxic  materials  in  trans- 
port aircraft  revealed  that  the  agency 
believed  the  use  of  self-extinguishing 
materials  matched  against  rapid  evac- 
uation reduces  problems  of  toxicity  to 
level  of  secondary  concern.  In  1968  an 
FAA  informations  paper  on  the  agen- 
cy's crashworthiness  program  showed 
toxicity  of  burning  cabin  materials  as 
the  last  subject  in  order  of  impor- 
tance. By  November  1975,  toxicity  re- 
lated work  was  one  of  the  10  high-pri- 
ority programs  established  by  the 
acting  FAA  Administrator,  but  in  the 
following  month  the  status  report  on 
agency  priority  items  proposed  defer- 
ring a  toxicity  rule  pending  answers  to 
many  technical  problems. 

FAA  utilizes  the  rulemaking  process 
to  establish  the  need  and  secure  com- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  best  solution  to  many  problems 
areas.  In  respect  to  cabin  safety,  the 
rulemaking  process  has  been  described 
as  an  on-again,  off-again  procedure 
which  has  failed  to  address  these  prob- 
lem areas. 

As  early  as  1964,  the  agency  issued 
an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making seeking  public  views  on  a 
number  of  cabin  safety  matters,  but  in 
1965  that  proposal  was  withdrawn 
with  the  statement  that  more  work 
was  needed  to  develop  precise  regula- 
tory standards. 

In  January  1969.  FAA  issued  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  to  require  the 
use  of  smoke  hoods  by  air  carriers  to 
protect  passengers  from  incapacitating 
smoke  and  toxic  fumes  during  an 
emergency  evacuation.  That  notice 
was  withdrawn  in  August  1970,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  smoke 
hoods  might  delay  emergency  evacu- 
ation to  an  unacceptable  degree. 
There  was  some   indication   that   de- 


spite the  withdrawal  of  the  notice,  the 
agency  would  continue  to  diligently 
pursue  the  potential  of  smoke  hoods. 
In  1976  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, FAA's  Federal  Air  Surgeon 
stated  that  he  supported  a  reexamina- 
tion of  smoke  hoods  because  FAA's  re- 
search into  other  methods  of  fire, 
smoke,  and  toxic  fumes  protection  had 
failed  to  produce  improvements.  He  re- 
peated this  same  opinion  to  us  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  in 
1979. 

In  1969  FAA  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on 
smoke  emission  standards,  and  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  fol- 
lowed in  1975. 

In  1974  FAA  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  tox- 
icity standards  for  cabin  materials. 
Flammability  standards  for  new  air- 
craft interiors  were  first  established  in 
1967  and  upgraded  in  1972.  In  1975 
FAA  proposed  extending  the  1972 
flammability  standards  to  all  air  carri- 
er aircraft  regardless  of  when  manu- 
factured. 

On  August  15,  1978,  all  of  these  rule- 
making efforts  were  terminated  and 
an  advisory  committee— Special  Avia- 
tion Fire  and  Explosion  Reduction 
Committee— was  established  to  recom- 
mend future  actions.  This  committee 
was  known  as  the  "Safer  Committee." 
On  September  12,  1978,  I  expressed 
my  disappointment  at  the  withdrawal 
of  the  proposed  rules  in  a  letter  to 
then  Administrator  Langhorne  Bond 
and  requested  the  agency  advise  the 
Congress  of  the  plan  of  action  which 
the  Safer  Committee  would  follow- 
when  members  would  be  selected, 
when  the  first  meeting  would  be  held, 
and  when  some  positive  results  could 
be  expected. 

I  was  advised  the  members  would  be 
completely    selected    by    October    31, 

1978,  and  the  first  meeting  would  be 
held  within  30  days  thereafter  in 
Washington,  DC.  After  waiting  for 
several  months,  our  subcommittee  an- 
nounced public  hearings  on  interior 
compartment   materials  on   March   3, 

1979.  The  hearings  were  scheduled  for 
April  25  and  26,  1979.  Finally  on  April 
5,  1979,  FAA  publicly  announced  the 
members  of  the  Safer  Committee  and 
scheduled  the  first  meeting  for  May  10 
and  11,  1979.  That  committee  deliv- 
ered its  report  to  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor in  August  1980. 

We  questioned  the  creation  of  the 
committee  at  that  time,  and  in  subse- 
quent subcommittee  hearings.  I  recall 
very  clearly  pointing  out  to  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator Bond  that  I  had  some  seri- 
ous concerns  as  to  the  timetable  which 
has  been  given  for  recommendations 
of  the  Safer  Committee  to  achieve  the 
rulemaking  process  and  the  formal 
adoption  of  any  such  rules.  Two  to  five 
years  was  listed  as  the  timetable  for 
the    recommendations    to    be    made, 


rules  proposed  and  their  adoption  as  a 
standard. 

Now,  almost  5  years  later,  and  18 
years  after  the  FAA  first  issued  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  entitled 
"crashworthiness  and  passenger  evacu- 
ation," we  still  have  as  a  flammability 
standard  a  1947  regulation.  Last  year 
the  agency  suddenly  made  some  pro- 
nouncements on  rulemaking  for  cabin 
interior  materials  and  exclaimed  they 
were  "right  on  schedule." 

Curiously  this  occurred  soon  after 
the  tragic  events  involving  the  Air 
Canada  DC-9  in-flight  fire  and  loss  of 
lives.  Why  does  it  take  yet  another 
tragic  air  disaster  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  simple  and  very  obvious 
fact  that  the  current  FAA  regulations 
lag  far  behind  the  current  level  of 
technology? 

There  is  no  real  issue  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  materials— they  are  avail- 
able. Anyone  who  has  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  sworn  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  knows  that  safer, 
lighter  weight  materials  that  resists  ig- 
nition better  than  any  materials  now 
in  use,  and  that  at  ignition— 800°  F— 
the  material  only  chars  and  decom- 
poses, have  been  developed  for  NASA's 
space  program. 

Use  of  this  material  could  reduce  in- 
flight fire  risks,  and  certainly  increase 
the  time  necessary  for  passenger  evac- 
uation in  a  survivable  crash  situation 
endangered  by  fire  outside  the  air- 
craft. Once  the  necessary  regulations 
are  issued  I  am  convinced  that  even 
better  fire  resistant,  lighter  weight, 
and  longer  wearing  fabrics  will  appear 
in  the  marketplace  at  competitive 
prices. 

Our  hearings  have  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  that  things  such 
as  smoke  hoods,  protective  breathing 
devices,  fire  and  smoke  detection  de- 
vices, automatic  discharge  fire  extin- 
guishers, and  relocating  of  emergency 
lighting  to  armrest  and  floor  level 
have  been  researched,  tested,  and  re- 
tested,  and  yet  none  of  these  have  to 
date  been  mandated  by  the  FAA. 

Survivability  in  aircraft  accidents 
has  too  often,  and  far  too  long,  been  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  take 
the  action  now  to  inspire  the  responsi- 
ble Federal  agencies  to  improve  the 
chances  of  every  passenger  to  safely 
evacuate  a  disabled  aircraft.  Things 
such  as  aircraft  seat  design  and  seat 
strength,  flight  attendant  training, 
evacuation  techniques,  and  many  addi- 
tional safety  concerns  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  collect  dust  on  the  shelf  of 
some  research  facility. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Moli- 
nari expressed  it  best  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  aviation  safety  last 
July  when  he  remarked  that  he  did 
not  think  we,  meaning  the  Congress, 
are  going  to  be  able  to  stick  around 
here  much  longer  and  permit  these 
safety  conditions  to  remain  at  a  stale- 


mate. He  concluded,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree,  that  the  air  traveling 
public  that  we  represent  expect  a  lot 
more  from  their  Congressmen,  and 
that  we  should  hold  the  FAA  account- 
able for  the  mission  they  have  been  as- 
signed, but  which  has  been  permitted 
to  languish  these  many  years. 

We  believe  this  bill  will  shake  loose 
from  the  bowels  of  the  agency  many 
safety  recommendations  and  suggested 
improvements  which  have  been  in 
limbo  for  lack  of  a  decisionmaker  to 
push  them  into  the  forefront.* 


Sadly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  secret  war 
the  Reagan  administration  is  pursuing 
has  a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in 
permanently  damaging  our  world 
image  than  in  disrupting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  CANNOT 
ESCAPE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ITS  ACTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  em- 
barrassed that  this  administration  has 
notified  the  world  that  my  country 
will  not  abide  by  international  law. 
and  will  not  accept  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  over  its  actions  in 
Central  America.  After  fighting 
throughout  this  century  for  the  rule 
of  law  in  international  affairs,  we  have 
decided  to  become  international  out- 
laws. 

In  swift  succession  last  week,  we 
have  learned  of  direct  CIA  involve- 
ment in  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
ports.  Our  ally,  France,  has  offered  to 
help  clear  the  mines.  Further,  our 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
vetoed  a  Security  Council  resolution 
protesting  outside  military  interven- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  which  included  the 
mining  of  harbors.  Finally,  in  a  state 
of  fantasy.  President  Reagan  has 
called  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  can  be  defined  as  congressional 
silence. 

The  actions  of  this  administration 
make  a  mockery  of  the  President's 
pronouncements.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  accept  or  con- 
done a  foreign  policy  based  on  an 
internationally  understood  act  of  war 
and  the  arbitrary  suspension  of  the 
rules  of  law  as  they  apply  to  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  may  wish  to  suspend  for 
some  arbitrary  period  the  ideals  and 
principles  on  which  this  Nation  is 
based.  I  and  my  colleagues  cannot 
permit  this  shameful  conduct,  which 
we  would  rightfully  condemn  if  prac- 
ticed by  other  nations,  to  continue. 

This  administration  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  its  actions  by  declar- 
ing jt  will  not  abide  by  established 
norms  of  international  conduct.  By  de- 
claring itself  above  the  law,  it  will 
simply  reduce  our  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  community  and  fur- 
ther erode  our  ability  to  stand  clearly 
as  an  alternative  to  the  totalitarian 
policies  of  communism. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Craig  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  attendance  at  the  funer- 
al of  Senator  Frank  Church. 

Mr.  Walker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  April  11,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  2  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Packard)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  'VucANovicH,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hyde,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER.  for  60  minutes,  April 
12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gore),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Gore,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  12. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
25. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
25. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By    unanimous   consent,    permission 

to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 

granted  to: 
Mr.  Addabbo,  during  general  debate 

on  H.R.  7  in  the  Committee  of  the 

Whole  today. 
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Mr.  KosTMAYER,  immediately  prior 
to  the  vote  on  H.R.  4170.  today. 

Mr.  HoYER,  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  H.R.  4170.  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Packard),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Daub  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gore)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Valentine. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Ms.  Dakar. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  April  12.  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3144.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344.  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-206): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3145.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  Greece 
(Transmittal  No.  84-36).  pursuant  to  AECA. 
section  36(b)  (90  Stat.  741;  93  Stat.  708.  709. 
710;  94  Stat.  31-34;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3146.  A  letter  from  the  secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  A-ssociation. 
transmitting  a  report  and  financial  audit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983., 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36 
U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cary. 

3147.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  third  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programing  plans  for  food  assistance 
for  1984.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  10. 
1954.  chapter  469,  section  408(b)  (91  Stat. 
552;  94  Stat.  2246;  Executive  Order  11963); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3148.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochairmen,  Alaska  Land  Use  Council, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Council,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-487.  sec- 
tion 1201(g);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  tactical  air  forces  is  overstated 
(Rept.  No.  98-674).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.   Report  on   Intelpost:   A 


Postal  Service  failure  in  international  elec- 
tronic mail  (Rept.  No.  98-675).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Federal  Re- 
serve competition  with  the  private  sector  in 
check  clearing  and  other  services  (Rept.  No. 
98-676).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment export  promotion  activities:  Over- 
sight of  foreign  commercial  sen'ice  (Rept. 
No.  98-677).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  485.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290.  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of 
Nicaragua  (Rept.  No.  98-678).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
BiAGci,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Corrada.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Wort- 
lev.  Mr,  RiDCE.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr,  Swift,  Mr. 
Florid.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr,  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr,  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Stokes,  Mr,  Bedell,  Mr,  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr,  Vento,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Britt. 
Mr,  Flippo,  Ms,  Oakar.  Ms,  F^rraro, 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mrs,  Burton  of  California, 
Mr,  Davis,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr,  Williams 
of  Ohio,  Mr,  Roe.  Mr,  Owens,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr,  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr,  Frost.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr,  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr,  Hughes,  Mr,  Corco- 
ran. Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Neal.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Wvden,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr,  Clarke, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr, 
McCandless,  Mr,  Weaver,  Mr,  Sei- 
BERLiNG,  Mr,  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Mr,  Pursellk 
H,R,  5414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr,  Biaggi.  Mr, 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,    Mr.    Fauntroy.    Mr.    Rangel, 


Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr,  Long  of 
I  Louisiana,     Mr.     Clarke,    and    Mr. 

'  Boehlert): 

H,R,  5415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  title 
relating  to  multipurpose  senior  centers  edu- 
cation and  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R,  5416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  promote  competition  in  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Com.merce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Holt): 
H,R.  5417,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
member    nations    of    the    North    Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  for  certain  cooperative 
projects:    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr,  FRENZEL: 
H,R,  5418.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  641  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  5419,  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H,R,  5420,  A  bill  to  authorize  internation- 
al development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  Peace  Crops  programs  for  fi.scal 
year   1985,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  MOAKLEY: 
H,R,  5421,  A  bill  to  authorize  internation- 
al development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  Peace  Crops  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  ALBOSTA: 
H,R,  5422.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  clas- 
sifications of  certain  silicone  resins  and  ma- 
terials;   to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  5423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer   leases    and    rental-purchase    agree- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  BERMAN: 
H,R,    5424.    A    bill    to    provide    for    joint 
United    States-Israeli    development    assist- 
ance projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho): 
H,R.  5425.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  to  release 
other  forest  lands  for  multiple  use  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture, 

By  Mr,  KOGOVSEK: 
H,R,  5426,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R,  5427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  ground 
water  heat  pump  eligible  for  residential 
energy  and  investment  tax  credits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Molinari.  and  Mr.  Glickman): 
H.R.  5428.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  promulgate  final  rules  not  later  than 
December  31,  1985.  prescribing  standards  to 
minimize  the  hazards  of  fire  and  smoke  on 
aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   McNULTY  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Udall): 
H,R.  5429.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  articles  required  for  the  instal- 
lation and  operation  of  a  telescope  in  Arizo- 
na; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,   Mr,   Barnes,   Mr.   Hoyer, 
Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land): 
H.R.  5430,  A  bill  to  provide  a  right  of  first 
refusal  for  metropolitan  areas  before  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  is  relocated,  and  for 
other     purposes:     to     the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  5431,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  restrict   the  au- 
thority of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
summons  certain  tax   workpapers  of  inde- 
pendent   auditors;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  SILJANDER: 
H,R.   5432,   A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  providing  for  the 
taxation  of  certain  income  at  the  flat  rate  of 
10  percent  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R,  5433,  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  minority  students  in  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Util- 
ity Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
vide that  small  natural  gas-fired  generators 
will  be  treated  as  qualifying  small  power 
producers  for  purposes  of  section  210  of 
that  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce, 

By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H,R,  5435,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 18.  1972,  to  modify  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  Sitka  National  Park, 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott. Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr, 
Schumer,  Mr,  Fish,  Mrs,  Boggs,  Mr, 
Bliley,  Mr,  Wolf,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana,   Mrs,   Johnson,   Mr,    McKer- 
NAN,  Mrs,   Vucanovich,  Mr,  Dixon, 
Mr,   Smith   of   Florida,   Mr.   Towns, 
and  Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida): 
H,J.  Res,  542,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  19,  1984.  as 
"National  Adoption  Week  ":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Madigan,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr.    Harkin, 

Mr,  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Markey): 

H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 

July  1984,  as   'National  Ice  Cream  Month  ": 

and  July  15,  1984,  as  "National  Ice  Cream 

Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr,  Marriott, 
Mr,  Fish,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mrs,  Johnson,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr,  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Coats,  Mrs. 


Boxer,    Mr.    Rowland,   Ms.   Oakar, 

Mr.  Wortley,  Mr,  Lagomarsino,  Mr, 

Owens,      Mrs,      Vucanovich.      Mrs, 

Holt,   Mr.   Levin   of   Michigan,   Mr. 

Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 

Daub.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 

Thomas   of   Georgia.    Ms.    Ferraro. 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr,  Weiss,  Ms,  Snowe,  Mr. 

BoNioR    of    Michigan,    Mr,    Horton, 

and  Mr,  Jeffords): 
H,J,  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  2.  1984,  as 
"National  School-Age  Child  Care  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  VANDERGRIFF: 
H.J.  Res,  545.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  16  through  22,  1984, 
as     "Emergency    Medicine    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARNES: 
H.  Con,  Res,  290,  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  foUow-s: 
By  Ms,  OAKAR: 
H,R,  5436,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  organs  imported  for  the  use  of 
Trinity  Cathedral  of  Cleveland,  Ohio:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  PERKINS: 
H,R,  5437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon 
N.  Chua,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H  R.  259:  Mr,  McDade, 

H.R.  408:  Mr,  Bereuter,  Mr,  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr,  Bosco,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr,  Gejdenson, 
Mr,  Glickman.  Mr,  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lipinski,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr,  Shannon,  Mr,  Solarz,  Mr, 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr,  Wirth, 

H,R.  1617:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr, 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Boccs, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr,  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina, 

H,R,  1991:  Mr.  Ehwards  of  California. 

H.R,  2105:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R  2154:  Mr,  Donnelly, 

H,R,  2927:  Mr,  Studds, 

H,R,  2985:  Mr,  Kindness, 

H.R,  3361:  Mr,  Hyde. 

H.R,  3775:  Mr.  Broyhill  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.  4078:  Mr,  Bedell 

H.R.  4220:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr,  Levin  of  Michi 
gan,  Mrs,  Burton  of  California,  Mr,  Gejden 
SON,  Mr,  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Leland 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr 
Stokes,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr 
Bates,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr 
Owens. 


UMI 
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H.R.  4440:  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Neal.  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H  R.  4447:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Morrison 
of     Washington.     Mr.     Skelton.     and     Mr. 

BlAGGI. 

H.R.  4472:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Owarke.  and  Mr  Boehlert. 

H.R.  4598:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  4677:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4747:  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  4758:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington. 

H.R.  4785:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Flippo.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Ms.  F^RRARO.  Mr.  Schumer.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Patman.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  F^ank.  Mr.  Van- 
DERGRiFF.  Mr  WoLPE.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  F^ost.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran. Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Neal.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr  Boucher.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Pur- 
sell. 

H.R.  4800:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H  R.  4805:  Mr.  Berman.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Mineta.  and 
Mr. Murphy. 

H.R.  4809:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  4813:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  4877:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  4904:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. 

H.R.  4916:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Vento.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Dingell.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Rowland.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
LujAN.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  4953:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  4965:  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  4971:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Kogov- 
sek. Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Stokes, 


Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Patman, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Bedell.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  5039:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Roybal. 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  5064:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr.  Bate- 
man. 

H.R.  5068:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  5128:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  5140:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5145:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr  Hatcher.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  5200:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Pritchar"d.  Mr.  Durbin. 
and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.J.  Res.  73:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr. 
DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Peichan  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  447:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Whitehuhst.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Sund«uist  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mack,  and 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Vander- 
griff.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Marriott. 

H.J.  Res.  4.'"j:  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Boxer, -Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
F^«ua.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.J.  Res.  481:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.J.  Res.  487:  Mr.  P»ursell. 

H.J.  Res.  488:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.   D'Amours.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.   Mr.   Ed- 


wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  494:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. 

H.J.  Res.  499:  Mr.  Sisisky.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  521:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  527:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  535:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  F^ank. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Vander  Jact.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Peighan,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Addabbo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  442:  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tenne-ssee.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Har- 
rison.   Mr.    Lagomarsino.   Mr    Lowery   of 


California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.  Res.  477:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Row- 
land. Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 5394 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
(Substitute  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski  of  Illinois.) 

—After  section  308,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
of  title  III  accordingly): 

payment  for  physicians'  services 
Sec.  309.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395U)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph; (4)  through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (7),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians' 
services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any 
level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set 
for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1984.  in  the 
case  of  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
June  30.  1985. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  for 
periods  beginning  after  June  30.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  treat  the  levels  as  set  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  having  fully  provided 
for    economic    changes    which    would    have 
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been  taken  into  account  but  for  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1. 
1984,  the  customary  charges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  same  customary  charges 
as  were  recognized  under  this  section  for 
the  12-month  beginning  July  1.  1983.  " 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1. 
1984. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General, 
shall  establish  a  system  to  monitor  the 
impact  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and.  in  particular,  shall  monitor 
changes  in— 

(A)  the  medicare  physician  assignment 
rate  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)(C))  for 
physicians'  services  furnished  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  and  for  such  services  furnished 
to  low-income  medicare  beneficiaries. 

(B)  the  average  physician  disallowance  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)(D))  for  physicians' 
services  furnished  to  medicare  beneficiaries 
and  for  such  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries. 

(C)  the  amount  (or  proportion)  of  charges 
for  physicians'  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries  which  are 
borne  directly  by  such  beneficiaries,  and 

(D)  patterns  of  physicians'  practices  in 
furnishing  such  services,  such  as  a  change 
in  the  volume  or  type  of  such  services. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  such  monitoring 
shall  be  conducted  through  methods  that 
permits  analysis  of  such  impacts  on  a  re- 
gional, as  well  as  a  national,  basis. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  less  often  than  quarterly  on  the 
results  of  such  monitoring. 

(3)  If  such  monitoring  reveals  that  — 
(A)(i)  there  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  2.0 

percentage  points  in  the  medicare  physician 
assignment  rate  from  the  rate  in  effect  for 
services  furnished  before  July  1984.  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  or  (ii)  there  has  been 
any   decrease   in   such   rate   for   physicians' 


services  furnished  to  low-income  medicare 
beneficiaries,  or 

(B)  after  July  1.  1984.  (i)  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  2.0  percent  in  the  aver- 
age physician  disallowance  with  respect  to 
claims  for  physicians'  services  furnished  to 
medicare  beneficiaries,  or  (ii)  there  has  been 
any  increase  in  such  average  physician  disal- 
lowance for  such  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries, 
the  Administrator  immediately  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  of  such  fact  and  shall  include 
with  such  notice  such  legislative  and  other 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  medicare  beneficiaries,  and  par- 
ticularly low-income  medicare  beneficiaries, 
are  not  charged  any  additional  amounts  as  a 
result  of  any  increases  in  charges  for  physi- 
cians' services  occurring  during  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  July  1,  1984. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection; 

(A)  The  term  "medicare  beneficiary" 
means  an  individual  enrolled  in  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(B)  The  term  "low-income  medicare  bene- 
ficiary" means  a  medicare  beneficiary  who 
is  a  low-income  individual  (as  defined  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  this  purpose). 

(C)  The  term  "medicare  physician  assign- 
ment rate  "  means  the  proportion  of  claims 
for  payment  for  physicians'  services  submit- 
ted under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
an  assignment  described  in  section 
1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  or  under  the 
procedure  described  in  section  1870(f)(1)  of 
such  Act. 

(D)  The  term  "average  physician  disallow- 
ance" means  the  average  nationwide  differ- 
ence per  claim,  for  requests  for  payment 
submitted  for  physicians'  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  between 
the  charges  billed  for  such  services  and  the 
amount  recognized  as  reasonable  with  re- 
spect to  such  services  under  such  part. 
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CHARLES  E.  "JIM"  COMPTON, 
CHAIR  OF  NUTRITION,  IS  ES- 
TABLISHED AT  WEST  VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDI- 
CINE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
last  November,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Charles  E.  Jim"  Compton  Chair  of 
Nutrition  at  the  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine. 

This  new  chair  is  named  for  a  friend 
of  many  years,  Charles  E.  "Jim" 
Compton.  a  highly  successful  business 
leader  and  a  generous  philanthropist. 
One  of  Jim's  special  goals  is  that  the 
benefits  of  good  nutrition  be  taught  to 
all  citizens,  especially  our  youth. 

Nearly  200  people,  including  the  leg- 
endary baseball  star.  Joe  DiMaggio.  at- 
tended dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
WVU  Medical  Center.  The  Chair  of 
Nutrition  will  be  a  powerful  stimulus 
of  West  Virginia  University's  study  of 
the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  disease.  It  will 
be  pivotal  to  the  coordination  of  the 
many  nutrition-related  programs  in 
numerous  schools  and  departments 
throughout  the  university. 

The  first  person  appointed  to  hold 
the  chair  is  C.  Lawrence  Kien,  M.D.. 
currently  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  has 
been  on  the  biochemistry  and  pediat- 
rics faculty  since  1977.  During  that 
time.  Dr.  Kien  has  been  director  of  the 
parenteral  nutrition  team  and  director 
of  nutrition  and  metabolism  at  Mil- 
waukee Children's  Hospital. 

As  Richard  A.  DeVaul,  Dean  of  the 
WVU  School  of  Medicine,  stated  at 
the  celebration: 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  important  to  an 
academic  institution  as  an  endowed  chair. 
This  prestigious  faculty  position  allows  us 
to  recruit  a  nationally-prominent  individual 
who  enriches  our  entire  academic  environ- 
ment. 

WVU  President  E.  Gordon  Gee  indi- 
cated that  the  university  community  is 
very  excited  about  the  interdiscipli- 
nary nature  of  this  position  and  what 
it  will  mean  to  the  medical  school. 
This  chair  is  designed  to  fill  a  long- 
term  need  for  coordination  and  com- 
munication among  faculty  involved  in 
nutrition  efforts  through  the  universi- 
ty and  across  the  State. 

A  coordinated  university  effort  in  re- 
search,   education,    and    service    will 


hasten  the  day  when  nutrition  educa- 
tion becomes  an  integral  part  of  edu- 
cation—not only  of  physicians  and 
other  health  care  professionals,  but  of 
all  individuals,  beginning  with  their 
primary  education. 

Jim  Comptons  initiative  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  West  Virginia 
University.  I  recall  an  occasion  7  or  8 
years  ago  when  Jim  testified  at  a 
Senate  hearing  on  nutrition,  chaired 
by  our  former  colleague  Senator 
George  McGovern.  Jim  demonstrated 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  nutrition 
throughout  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation.  He  is  a  man  of  substance, 
spirit,  and  vision  in  his  coal  oper- 
ations, his  company's  progressive  em- 
ployee programs,  and  his  active  in- 
volvement in  philanthropic  programs. 

Jim  Comptons  ultimate  dream  is  for 
the  prevention  of  many  of  the  cases  of 
ill  health  and  disease  that  today  fill 
our  hospitals.  He  envisions  a  tomorrow 
when  the  knowledge  of  disease  preven- 
tion will  enable  medical  centers  to 
devote  more  of  their  talents  and  re- 
sources to  keeping  people  well.  His  en- 
dowment of  the  Charles  E.  "Jim  " 
Compton  Chair  of  Nutrition  opens  the 
door  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  Dr.  Kien 
has  been  making  initial  contact  with 
nutrition-oriented  faculty  in  a  number 
of  departments  across  campus,  to  get 
their  thoughts  on  how  best  to  coordi- 
nate and  organize  nutrition  program- 
ing at  WVU. 

At  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Kien  said.  "In 
keeping  with  my  own  interests  and  the 
aims  of  the  endowment.  I  hope  to  de- 
velop a  nutrition  education  center 
with  several  branches." 

He  emphasized  his  desire  to  enhance 
the  nutrition  curriculum  of  students 
in  the  health  professions  at  WVU.  to 
serve  as  an  information  resource  for 
other  departments,  to  develop  public 
education  programs  and  pilot  pro- 
grams in  nutrition  education  at  the  el- 
ementary school  level. 

Dr.  Kien  said  he  will  also  continue 
his  own  research  efforts  involving  nu- 
trition problems  is  premature  infants, 
cancer  patients,  and  other  sick  per- 
sons. 

Jim  Compton  has  been  a  member  of 
the  WVU  Foundation  board  since  No- 
vember 1975.  and  Board  Chairman 
James  Harless  read  a  resolution  prais- 
ing his  commitment  and  generosity  to 
the  university. 

Governor  Jay  Rockefeller  also  sent 
congratulations  on  "this  new  page  in 
the  School  of  Medicine's  history.  "  and 
fourth-year    medical    student    Valerie 


Lazzell  brought  thanks  from  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Joe  DiMaggio  attended  as  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Compton  and  earlier  had 
joined  in  support  of  the  proposed 
chair  of  nutrition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  portions  of 
the  dedication  luncheon  address  given 
by  Dr.  Richard  Rivlin  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Extracts  From  the  Remarks  or  Richard 
Rivlin.  Chief.  Nutrition  Service,  Memo- 
rial Sloan-Ketterinc  Cancer  Center,  and 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chief  of  Nu- 
trition Division.   New   York   Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  Center 
There  are  four  challenges  to  the  field  of 
nutrition  which   West   Virginia  University, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kien  as  the  first 
holder  of  the  'Charles  E.    'Jim"  Compton 
Chair  of  Nutrition,  should  address: 

The  first  goal  is  to  establish  nutrition  as  a 
field.  Nutrition  is  not  yet  a  recognized  spe- 
cialty in  either  medicine,  surgery  or  pediat- 
rics. Nutrition  needs  status  and  needs  to  be 
established.  At  present,  there  is  not  even 
agreement  as  to  what  a  nutritionist  is. 
Anyone  can  call  himself  a  nutritionist,  with- 
out credentials.  Leading  universities  such  as 
WVU  and  leading  scientists  such  as  Dr. 
Kien  must  seek  to  make  nutrition  a  recog- 
nized, established  specialty. 

The  second  major  challenge  in  nutrition  is 
cancer— how  nutrition  is  related  to  the  cau- 
sation of  cancer.  There  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  a  diet  high  in  fat  is  associated 
with  an  increased  prevalence  of  at  least 
three  major  malignancies;  breast,  prostate 
and  colon.  As  yet.  we  don't  know  the  exact 
mechanisms  by  which  dietary  fat  cau.ses 
these  malignancies.  There  is  evidence,  loo. 
that  vitamin  A  deficiency  may  be  a  real  risk 
in  terms  of  epithelial  cancers— the  lung  and 
bladder,  for  example.  We  need  to  learn  the 
mechanisms  and  what  dietary  manipula- 
tions can  serve  to  help  prevent  cancer:  that 
is.  how  can  what  we  eat  or  do  not  eat  help 
to  prevent  cancer. 

The  third  challenge  in  nutrition  is  aging. 
Abuse  in  the  use  of  vitamins  and  minerals  Is 
becoming  an  increasing  health  problem, 
particularly  among  the  elderly.  Too  often, 
we  see  elderly  who  are  on  limited  incomes 
squandering  their  few  resources  on  nutri- 
tional supplements  which  are  inappropriate 
and  downright  dangerous.  Roughly  one- 
third  to  half  of  all  Americans  over  65  are 
taking  some  type  of  vitamin  supplement- 
often  inappropriately. 

Finally,  the  fourth  challenge  in  nutrition 
i.s  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  exercise. 
Exercise  may  be  beneficial  in  many  ways, 
but  as  a  nation  we  may  be  going  a  little  to 
the  extreme.  For  example,  too  many  mara- 
thon runners— who  have  to  be  thin  and 
healthy— are  following  peculiar  dietary 
practices.  Many  young  women  who  are  mar- 
athon runners  have  bones  that  are  starved 
for  calcium.  We  are  learning,  therefore,  that 
although  on  the  one  hand,  exercise  benefits 
bone  mobilization,  excessive  exercise  is  an 
important  problem.  'Voung  women  who  ex- 


ercise a  little  bit  get  improvement  in  terms 
of  t)one  development,  but  if  they  exercise  to 
the  point  of  loss  of  their  menstrual  periods, 
they  lose  the  benefits  of  exercise. 

On  balance,  of  course,  exercise  is  benefi- 
cial in  terms  of  weight  reduction,  cardiovas- 
cular health,  and  prevention  of  bone  loss. 
We  need  research  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  exercise  to  health,  both  vig- 
orous exercise  in  the  young  and  even  mini- 
mal physical  activity  in  the  elderly. 

Medicine  needs  to  bring  qualified  profes- 
sionals from  other  fields  to  lend  their  exper- 
tise in  this  area.  West  Virginia  University, 
with  Its  interested  faculty  and  warm  spirit 
of  cooperation,  should  be  able  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion.* 


This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  che  Member  on  the  floor. 


STREAMLINING  MEDICAL 
MALPRACTICE  DISPUTES 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  jom  Representative  Moore  in 
sponsoring  the  Alternative  Medical  Li- 
ability Act  of  1984.  Medical  malprac- 
tice laws  desperately  need  reform.  The 
present  system  is  crumbling  under  its 
own  weight.  While  once  a  workable 
system,  changes  in  law  and  technology 
have  made  it  inefficient  and  unfair. 
Two-thirds  of  all  malpractice  dollars 
do  not  go  to  patients,  but  are  con- 
sumed by  costs  of  settling  the  dispute. 
Such  a  system  protects  neither  provid- 
ers nor  patients. 

This  bill  offers  a  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  resolving  patient  claims.  By 
reducing  dispute-related  costs,  more 
funds  become  available  to  compensate 
patients  and  unnecessary  costs  are 
avoided.  This  legislation  recognizes 
the  special  need  for  protecting  elderly 
patients.  Traditional  malpractice  re- 
covery does  not  adequately  protect  the 
needs  of  elderly  patients. 

When  older  Americans  attempt  to 
recover  for  malpractice-related  inju- 
ries, they  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  years  of  litigation.  Even  when  a 
claim  can  be  established,  the  amount 
of  recovery  is  highly  speculative.  A 
recent  study  revealed  that  between 
States,  the  average  awards  in  each 
State  show  a  thirtyfold  variance.  Such 
discrepancies  between  awards  make 
the  system  look  more  like  a  lottery 
than  a  system  of  justice. 

The  recoveries  of  the  current  system 
cannot  be  predicted.  The  current 
system  penalizes  patients  unwilling  to 
gamble.  A  1975  newspaper  article  tells 
the  story  of  a  college  student  who 
sued  for  malpractice  after  being  blind- 
ed. While  the  jury  deliberated  on 
whether  and  how  much  the  student 
could  recover,  the  student  decided  to 
accept  a  $165,000  settlement.  A  few 
minutes  later,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  $900,000.  As  one  can  see,  gam- 
bling in  the  malpractice  game  can  in- 
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volve  high  stakes.  For  older  persons  in 
particular,  this  uncertainty  becomes 
unbearable. 

Patients  do  not  want  a  tort  system 
that  tests  their  gambling  skills.  They 
want  a  system  that  insures  speedy  re- 
covery of  their  losses.  They  need  a 
system  that  encourages  cooperation 
between  providers  and  patients,  rather 
than  one  which  rew-ards  delay  and  dis- 
pute. An  elderly  person  is  only  one- 
quarter  as  likely  to  exercise  his  legal 
rights  as  is  the  public  at  large.  This 
occurs  because  the  current  system  tac- 
itly limits  access  to  the  courts.  The 
years  of  contest  involved,  coupled  with 
the  emotional  and  financial  strains, 
are  simply  too  great  to  offset  the  po- 
tential recovery. 

The  most  obvious  costs  to  patients 
and  physicians  alike  comes  in  the  form 
of  inflated  medical  bills.  As  malprac- 
tice liability  skyrockets,  providers  are 
forced  to  raise  their  fees.  Physicians 
consider  the  cost  of  malpractice  insur- 
ance in  deciding  whether  to  raise  their 
fees. 

Costs  of  malpractice  insurance  re- 
flects the  current  disarray  of  the  tort 
system.  U.S.  malpractice  in.surance 
premiums  are  40  times  higher  than  in 
Canada  or  Great  Britain.  In  1982 
alone,  health  care  providers  paid  $1.7 
billion  in  malpractice  premiums.  Mal- 
practice premiums  were  up  22.5  per- 
cent in  1983. 

Insurance  premiums  reveal  only  a 
part  of  malpractice-related  expenses. 
Because  74  percent  to  78  percent  of 
physician  claims  originate  from  acts 
occurring  within  hospitals,  hospital 
coverage  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  doctors.  Hospitals  spend  another 
billion  dollars  per  year  on  risk  man- 
agement. Additional  premium  costs  for 
supporting  personnel  adds  another  $3 
million  per  year,  while  in-liouse  coun- 
sel costs  $24  million  annually.  Doctors 
lose  another  $44  million  to  time  ex- 
pended in  depositions  and  other  trial 
proceedings.  As  immense  as  the.se  fig- 
ures are,  they  appear  nominal  com- 
pared with  the  Citimated  $15  to  S30 
billion  per  year  expended  on  defensive 
medicine. 

Defensive  medicine  serves  no  one's 
interest.  Staggering  malpractice  liabil- 
ity forces  doctors  to  allow  court  deci- 
sions to  replace  their  professional 
judgments.  Treatment  otherwise  con- 
sidered unnecessary  will  be  given  when 
weighed  against  the  threat  of  liability 
for  not  complying  with  judicial  deci- 
sions. The  current  law  makes  the 
judge  the  doctor's  partner. 

No  estimates  can  reflect  other  intan- 
gible costs:  Early  retirement  of  physi- 
cians, emotional  strains  placed  on  pa- 
tients and  doctors  alike,  costs  of  estab- 
lishing new  doctor-patient  relation- 
ships, and  so  forth.  Although  the  costs 
are  already  intolerable,  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come.  Experts  foresee  increas- 
ing premiums,  as  well  as  greater  diffi- 
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culties  in  obtaining  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

These  costs  show  that  the  current 
system  is  failing  and  threatens  to  dete- 
riorate further.  State  law  reforms 
have  been  ineffective  in  controlling 
this  problem.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  intervene  on  behalf  of  pa- 
tients. To  the  extent  that  malpractice 
liability  increases  health  care  costs 
paid  by  Federal  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  for  these  State  law 
inadequacies. 

Th  s  legislation  respects  States' 
rights  in  the  area  of  malpractice  law. 
States  receive  latitude  in  implement- 
ing a  revised  system  of  settling  mal- 
practice disputes  on  a  systemwide 
basis.  Only  if  States  fail  to  enact  such 
legislation  will  the  Federal  program 
become  effective.  If  the  Federal  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect,  it  encompasses 
malpractice  claims  arising  from  treat- 
ments paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  residual  approach  allows 
States  to  avoid  the  Federal  system. 

Whether  the  State  decides  to  draft 
legislation  within  the  guidelines  set 
out  in  the  bill  or  allows  the  Federal 
program  to  take  effect,  the  bill 
achieves  the  result  of  streamlining  the 
recovery  process.  The  process  begins 
when  the  provider  offers  to  pay  the 
patient's  net  economic  loss.  If  the  pro- 
vider fails  to  come  forward  and  offer 
net  economic  loss  within  6  months,  the 
patient  can  bring  an  action  under  cur- 
rent State  law.  If  the  provider  does 
offer  to  pay,  the  case  is  closed.  The 
provider  has  30  days  after  the  patient 
accepts  the  provider's  offer  to  actually 
pay. 

This  bill,  unlike  current  law,  gives  all 
parties  incentives  to  come  to  a  fair  and 
rapid  settlement.  Providers  can  assure 
settlement  merely  by  tendering  net 
economic  lo.ss.  The  bill  also  protects 
patients  from  the  recalcitrant  provid- 
er. The  provider  who  does  not  settle 
would  be  exposed  to  damages  for  pain 
and  suffering  in  a  later  suit.  In  combi- 
nation, the  bill's  provisions  make  early 
resolution  beneficial  to  providers  and 
patients. 

This  vast'y  improves  the  current 
system.  Today,  some  patients  and  law- 
yers resist  settlement  because  the 
juries  reward  so  well.  Juries  have  great 
latitude  in  such  awards  because  darn- 
ages  may  include  large  amounts  for 
pain  and  suffering.  Such  damages 
cannot  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents. 
The  jury's  generosity  is  virtually  the 
only  constraint  on  the  award.  Huge 
settlements  are  driving  up  the  cost  of 
health  care.  This  legislation  provides  a 
means  to  remove  these  noneconomic 
damages.  This  will  provide  strong  in- 
centive for  providers  to  come  forward 
and  settle.  Current  advantages  gained 
by  delay  are  outweighed  by  the 
mutual  advantages  created  in  this  bill 
for  settlement. 
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This  legislation  gives  all  parties  in- 
centives to  cooperate  for  an  early  and 
inexpensive  resolution  of  their  dis- 
pute. Patients  give  up  their  potential 
claim  for  pain  and  suffering,  but  re- 
ceive a  speedy  and  adequate  recovery. 
Most  patients'  claims  would  be  paid  in 
months,  not  years,  and  all  settlements 
would  be  adequate  to  cover  monetary 
losses  associated  with  the  injury.  Pro- 
viders must  either  pay  the  patient's 
net  economic  loss,  or  risk  a  suit  in 
which  the  patient  could  recover  poten- 
tially huge  noneconomic  losses.  In 
return,  the  providers  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  emotions  of  jurors  in 
measuring  damages  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering. Because  damages  for  pain  and 
suffering  defy  measurement,  the  legis- 
lation limits  the  provider's  exposures 
to  uncontrolled  liability. 

This  streamlined  approach  to  resolv- 
ing malpractice  disputes  carries  advan- 
tages for  society  as  well.  The  legisla- 
tion avoids  unproductive  expenses  for 
long  disputes.  Litigation  in  malprac- 
tice will  decline,  thereby  easing  our 
overcrowded  court  dockets.  The  medi- 
cal profession  will  no  longer  be  threat- 
ened by  explosive  malpractice  liability. 

The  hallmark  of  this  legislation  is 
fairness.  All  parties  give  reasonable 
concessions  in  return  for  a  more  ra- 
tional system  that  will  benefit  both 
the  disputing  parties  and  society  at 
large.  It  will  also  lessen  the  overall 
cost  of  health  care  by  decreasing  the 
burden  of  malpractice.  I  congratulate 
Representative  Moore  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  this  problem 
and  the  solution  offered  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


G"WEN  KNOBEL,  1984  NEBRASKA 
PRINCESS 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nebraska 
was  well  represented  this  past  week- 
end at  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  by 
our  State's  princess,  Gwen  Knobel. 

Owen  is  a  1982  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
Home  Economics  College  and  a  dual 
major  in  elementary  education/ 
human  development  and  the  family. 
While  in  college,  she  was  a  page  at  the 
Nebraska  Legislature,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Home  Econom- 
ics College,  a  member  of  the  university 
programs  council,  secretary  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  and  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Sorority. 

Additionally,  she  was  secretary  of 
the  Innocents  Society,  a  13-member 
senior  honor  society  chosen  for  schol- 
arship, leadership,  and  service  to  the 
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university.  She  was  tapped  for  mortar 
board,  also  a  senior  honorary,  and  was 
a  member  of  Omicron  Nu  and  Phi  Up- 
silon  Omicron,  academic  honoraries 
through  the  Home  Economics  College. 

Gwen  is  now  in  her  second  year  of 
teaching  kindergarten  in  Schuyler. 
NE.  She  also  finds  time  to  serve  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Schuyler  Arts  Council,  to 
participate  on  a  town  league  volleyball 
team,  and  to  support  the  Schuyler 
Civic  Club. 

Nebraska  is  rightfully  proud  of  our 
attractive  and  energetic  cherry  blos- 
som princess;  Gwen  Knobel  is  one 
more  reason  that  Nebraska's  the  best 
State  in  the  country.* 


April  11,  1984 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BENJAMIN  V. 
COHEN 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  and  good  men  who  immeas- 
urably served  our  country  was  Benja- 
min V.  Cohen.  He  left  an  imprint  upon 
a  better  America  he  helped  to  build 
which  will  never  disappear.  Legislation 
will  make  life  better  for  centuries  for 
millions  of  our  countrymen  which 
came  from  the  head  and  heart  and 
hand  of  this  man.  One  of  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  the  senior  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Julius  C.C.  Edcl- 
stein,  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Ben 
Cohen  before  he  passed  away  to  be 
presented  to  him  in  a  folio  before  his 
birthday.  Ben  passed  away  before  he 
received  this  moving  and  beautiful 
tribute.  I  think  it  should  be  preserved 
in  a  lasting  place,  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  those  who  knew  and 
loved  Ben  can  have  their  tender 
memories  refreshed  and  those  who 
never  knew  him  can  learn  about  one  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  a  period  of 
giants  in  America. 

I  ask  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  article  by  Mr.  Edelstein  be  includ- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
Reminiscences  and  Thoughts  on  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen 

One  must  love  Ben  Cohen  or  one  does  not 
know  him.  There  is  no  in  between.  He  is 
both  legend  and  history.  Beyond  all  that  he 
is  a  warm,  loving,  earnest,  humorous,  gener- 
ous, sensitive,  toughminded.  wise,  dedicated, 
and  self-depreciating  human  being. 

He  has  a  creative  and  genius-level  intelli- 
gence, with  a  practical  ca.st.  implacable 
logic,  and  passionate  force.  His  usual  style 
of  expression  is  by  understatement  except 
when  condemning  the  corrupt,  the  oppres- 
sive or  the  cruel.  Then  he  can  be  hyperbolic. 

I  first  met  him  in  the  1930's.  not  long 
after  he  had  come  to  Washington  to  serve 
as  a  White  House  Brain-Truster.  I  was  a 
journalist— a  reporter— at  the  time.  I  sought 
and  secured  an  interview  with  Benjamin  V. 


Cohen  for  a  feature  article  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  for  Time  magazine,  about 
the  various  think-tankers  who  were  then 
swarming  through  the  corridors  of  power  in 
the  nation's  capital.  They  were  many,  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  federal  agencies. 
They  came  and  went,  flashing  across  the 
governmental  horizon,  making  their  impact, 
and  then  disappearing  into  the  private 
sector  or  the  academic  world.  Ben  Cohen 
was  one  of  the  few  who  stayed  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  then  became  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Washington  scene.  Before 
P.D.R.  was  elected  President.  Ben  had  been 
associated  with  both  Bernard  Baruch  and 
Felix  Frankfurter.  With  these  credentials 
Ben  was  drawn  into  the  inner  circle  of 
White  House  New  Dealers,  quickly  becom- 
ing recognized  as  the  consummate,  the  per- 
fectionist draftsman  of  the  New  Deal  legis- 
lation, working  for  the  White  House  with 
Tommy  the  Cork,  Sammy  the  Rose  and 
other  famed  Brain-Trusters  of  the  time. 
During  subsequent  years,  which  were  the 
years  of  World  War  II.  Ben  became  a  world 
figure,  helping  to  mold  U.S.  policy  well  into 
the  Truman  post-war  period.  On  leaving 
active  goven  r.ent  service.  Ben  remained  in 
Washington,  gaining  widespread  recognition 
as  an  unofficial  Washington  oracle— con- 
sulted by  government  officeholders,  world 
diplomats,  foreign  governments,  aspiring 
candidates,  journalists,  academicians,  and 
public  interest  organizations. 

He  and  I.  starting  as  acquaintances  follow- 
ing that  first  interview  in  1936.  became  col- 
leagues, then  friends,  then  fast  friends. 
These  are  some  scattered  recollections  of 
Ben  Cohen  from  that  progression  of  associa- 
tions. 

As  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's  came  to  a 
close  under  the  darkening  clouds  of  world 
tension  and  then  conflict,  the  international 
phase  of  Ben's  career  in  government  began. 
When  his  good  friend,  former  Senator  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes 
became  Roosevelt's  right  hand  as  wartime 
Director  of  Economic  Mobilization.  Ben 
Cohen  became  his  right  hand. 

Ben  and  I  became  colleagues  in  the  White 
House  after  I  was  transformed  into  an  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  then  assigned  as 
aide  to  Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
first  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  White  House.  There,  in  the  East 
Wing  news  ticker  room,  off  the  Men's 
Room.  Ben  and  I  would  regularly  analyze 
the  war's  developments,  abroad  and  at 
home.  He  was  teacher.  I  was  pupil.  I  looked 
up  to  him  as  Aristotle's  students  regarded 
the  sage  of  Athens.  Ben  was  unfailingly  gen- 
erous with  his  insights  and  his  wisdom.  Bril- 
liant in  analysis,  compelling  in  logic  and 
persuasive  in  conviction,  his  interpretations 
and  projections  were  nothing  short  of  daz- 
zling. 

As  World  War  II  progressed,  I  went  off  to 
sea.  to  join  the  shooting  war,  and  Ben.  to 
Britain,  as  counselor  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  Winant.  After  V-E  Day,  I  was  sum- 
moned back  to  the  White  House  for  a 
sei?ond  tour  of  duty  with  Admiral  Leahy. 
Ben  was  there,  in  the  East  Wing,  advising, 
planning,  meeting,  drafting.  Came  the 
Fourth  Inaugural,  then  Yalta,  and  two 
months  after  that.  Roosevelt's  world-shak- 
ing death. 

Harry  S.  Truman  moved  into  the  White 
House,  and  James  F.  Byrnes  became  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  Ben  Cohen  as  Counselor 
of  the  Department. 

In  the  summer  days  of  1945.  shortly 
before  V-J  Day.  Ben  and  I  were  assigned  to 
attend  the  crucial  Potsdam  Conference,  the 


last  wartime  summit  meetng  of  the  Heads  of 
State,  the  first  attended  by  President 
Truman. 

Ben  and  I  shared  a  cabin  on  the  U.S. 
cruiser  Augusta,  on  the  way  to  and  on  the 
way  back  from  the  Potsdam  Conference.  At 
night  on  the  darkened  deck,  with  victory 
and  peace  on  the  horizon,  we  spoke  of  the 
past  and  the  future  .  .  .  failures  of  the  past 
and  hopes  for  the  future.  One  night  Ben 
told  me  about  his  deeply-held  interest  in 
Palestine  and  Zionism,  and  of  his  formative 
association  as  law  clerk  to  the  great  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  Julian  Mack,  first  President 
of  the  World  Zionist  Congress.  A  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine  should  be  an  aim  of 
American  policy.  Ben  said.  I  was  surprised.  I 
somehow  didn't  expect  this  from  Ben.  It 
was  not  my  view.  But  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  passion  behind  Ben's  vision 
of  this  goal.  I  was  close  to  conversion. 

With  the  hostilities  at  an  end  and  world 
attention  focused  on  the  newly-formed 
United  Nations  Organization.  President 
Truman  appointed  Ben  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  U.N.,  along  with  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Then,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  Ben 
Cohen's  prevailing  passion  was  to  strength- 
en the  United  Nations,  advocating  the  ac- 
commodation of  Great  Power  attitudes  to 
the  realities  and  dangers  of  the  polarized 
world.  In  1960-61  Ben  delivered  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Lectures— a  series  of 
three— at  Harvard  University,  on  this  sub- 
ject. These  lectures  became  the  basis  of  a 
book  entitled  "The  United  Nations:  Consti- 
tutional Developments.  Growth,  and  Possi- 
bilities." How  he  honed  and  polished  every 
word  of  that  slim  volume!  He  declared  after- 
ward that  he  would  never  write  another 
book.  And  he  never  did. 

He  certainly  believed— and  still  believes— 
in  the  United  Nations,  despite  its  weakness- 
es and  failings.  If  only  the  practices  and  at- 
titudes of  the  Member  Governments,  includ- 
ing tho.se  of  the  United  States,  could  have 
followed  the  suggestions  he  outlined  in  that 
1961  book,  the  world  might  have  a  less  omi- 
nous outlook  today. 

When  it  was  propossed  in  the  1950's  that 
Communist  China  be  given  a  scat  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  two  Chinas  be  rec- 
ognized, many  voices  in  Washington  were 
raised  in  outraged  opposition,  even  among 
liberals.  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  spoke 
up  critically,  declaring  that  Red  China 
"must  not  be  allowed  to  shoot  its  way  into 
the  United  Nations".  Ben  Cohen  gently  but 
firmly  reproved  his  friend,  the  bellwether 
liberal  from  New  York.  Ben  maintained  that 
all  nations  and  their  established  govern- 
ments, regardless  of  U.S.  attitudes  toward 
their  policies,  should  be  admitted  and  en- 
folded within  the  United  Nations  ai  a  world 
forum  for  international  intercourse,  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  major  wars  and  of  the 
use  of  force  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

In  1954,  after  the  Taiwanese  Government 
had  reinforced  the  offshore  islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  and  Communist  China 
began  to  bombard  those  islands,  spokesmen 
for  the  Eisenhower  Administration  threat- 
ened to  "unlea.'h  Chiang-kai-shek"  for  an 
invasion  of  Mainland  China.  Ben  Cohen  led 
the  intellectual  opposition  to  this  move 
from  his  "headquarters  "  in  his  apartment 
on  17th  and  Massachusetts  Avenue.  His  ar- 
guments against  involving  the  U.S.  in  an- 
other major  Far  Pacific  war  prevailed  at  the 
time.  Less  than  two  decades  later,  F^esident 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  established  gov- 
ernmental relations  with  communist  China, 
thus  pursuing  the  Far  Eastern  initiatives 
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originally  suggested  and  advocated  by  Ben 
Cohen. 

As  a  pastime.  Ben  and  I  took  up  tennis,  a 
game  at  which  neither  of  us  had  attained 
much  proficiency  in  our  earlier  lives.  We 
proceeded  to  attack  the  game  enthusiasti- 
cally if  not  skillfully.  We  played  every 
morning,  for  years,  sometimes  before  the 
sun  was  up.  wearing  gloves  on  the  chillier 
days,  carrying  brooms  on  rainy  days  to 
brush  the  puddles  off  the  courts.  Ben 
became  a  fierce,  relentless  and  passionate 
player,  making  up  for  his  lack  of  strokes 
with  his  plentitude  of  dedication.  He  might 
have  shown  John  McEnroe  or  Hie  Nastase  a 
trick  or  two  in  disputing  decisions  on  service 
or  sidelines. 

While  in  Washington.  I  was  not  only  Ben's 
permanent  tennis  partner  but  al.so  his  regu- 
lar opponent  at  checkers,  at  which  he 
played  with  the  same  verve  and  ferocity 
that  characterized  his  play  at  tennis.  He 
liked  to  win.  He  hated  to  lose. 

He  enjoyed  good  food.  We  dined  out  often, 
but  inexpensively,  sometimes  the  two  of  us. 
sometimes  more.  He  always  dominated  the 
conversation,  and  on  the  broadest  range  of 
subjects  .  .  .  government,  politics,  personal- 
ities, the  economy,  the  world,  war,  peace, 
freedom,  justice. 

He  was  totally  unassuming,  in  whatever 
company.  I  remember  many  occasions  when 
I  would  take  him  as  my  guest  to  the  homes 
of  young,  struggling,  less-than-elegant 
friends  in  the  government  service.  Ben 
would  be  the  first  to  rise  after  dinner  to 
help  clear  the  table  and  serve  the  coffee. 

Ben  Cohen's  concern  for  and  devotion  to 
intimate  friends  is  another  source  of  legend 
.  .  .  and  a  paradox  in  a  man  so  highly 
mental.  To  his  friends,  he  is  generous  with- 
out limit  with  his  time,  effort  and  resources. 
Basically  compassionate  and  even  sentimen- 
tal, he  is  capable  of  a  true  if  awkward  ten- 
derness. In  the  course  of  a  long-ago  personal 
tragedy  visited  upon  this  writer,  Ben  sat  at 
my  side  in  the  hospital  day  after  day,  for 
many  successive  weeks,  W'ith  never-failing 
gentleness,  kindness  and  counsel.  Could  one 
ever  forget? 

Ben  Cohen  has  surely  made  and  left  his 
mark  on  many  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  world.  He  has  been  admired  and 
respected  for  his  works  and  for  his  words. 
But  above  all  he  has  made  and  left  his  mark 
upon  people,  by  the  scores  and  by  the  hun- 
dreds, across  the  entire  time  warp  of  his  life. 
He  has  loved,  and  surely  he  has  been  loved. 
And  always  will  bc.« 


A  DIVERSE  COUNTRY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
focused  on  Yugoslavia,  which  was 
hosting  the  winter  Olympics  in  Saraje- 
vo. Although  the  greatest  amount  of 
time  was  devoted  to  sport,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
diverse  and  complex  country  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  different  peoples. 
For  an  interesting  and  informative 
analysis  of  today's  Yugoslavia,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  from  the  February  1,  1984.  New 
York  Times,  by  Felice  D.  Gaer,  execu- 
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tive  director  of  the  International 
League  for  Human  Rights,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

U.S.,  Press  Belgrade 

(By  Felice  D.  Gaer) 

When,  as  expected.  President  Mika  Stiljak 
of  Yugoslavia  requests  American  aid  for  his 
shattered  economy  today,  his  hosts  in 
Washington  should  point  out  that  certain 
changes  would  help  Yugo.slavia  emerge  from 
its  economic  crisis  and  garner  additional 
Western  support.  By  limiting  the  press,  cur- 
tailing open  debate  and  restricting  partici- 
pation in  public  life.  Yugoslavia's  leaders 
have  cut  off  natural  political  forces  that,  in 
a  freer  country,  could  correct  various  errant 
policies  and  faulty  economic  plans  and  re- 
place tired  officials. 

Tito's  political  legacy  remains  a  taboo 
topic  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  diplomatic  talks 
in  the  West.  Guided  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  secret  police,  the  federal  struc- 
ture resists  change.  Tito's  successors  act 
quickly  to  end  dissent  and  criticism  of  un- 
derlying political  problems,  perhaps  fearing 
that  an  unwelcome  kind  of  national  unity 
may  emerge.  Arrests  abound,  giving  Yugo- 
slavia one  of  the  highest  rates  of  political 
prisoners  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Offenses  vary:  involvement  with  an  uncen- 
sored  journal,  independent  demonstrations, 
interviews  in  foreign  magazines,  petitions 
seeking  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  or 
legal  changes.  Punishment  is  severe:  loss  of 
employment,  denial  of  a  passport,  refusal  of 
publication— often  followed  by  arrest  and 
imprisonment  in  brutal  surroundings. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  journalists 
publicly  denounced  political  control  of  the 
media.  The  summer  brought  dismissals  and 
forced  resignations  of  editors  of  offending 
periodicals.  Not  long  ago.  Ranka  Cicak  was 
jailed  for  writing  articles  for  a  Zagreb 
weekly  exposing  financial  mismanagement 
by  local  officials. 

The  economic  crisis— a  $20  billion  foreign 
debt.  40  percent  inflation,  unemployment 
and  severe  shortages  of  electricity,  water 
and  consumer  staples— was  fueled  by  easy 
foreign  loans  to  ineffective  managers.  West- 
ern nations  and  bankers  have  agreed  to  re- 
schedule debt  repayments,  and  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  bail-out  loans  have  come 
with  conditions,  but  economic  austerity  is 
not  enough. 

For  years.  Western  political  analysts  as- 
sumed that  national  divisions  would  tear 
Yugoslavia  apart,  leaving  it  prey  to  Soviet 
invasion.  While  regional  grievances  indeed 
exist,  today's  main  dangers  stem  from  the 
legacy  of  years  of  mismanagement  and  con- 
tinued inability  to  undertake  essential 
reform. 

In  talks  with  Belgrade,  Washington  has 
long  eschewed  formal  di.scussion  of  political 
reforms,  instead  papering  over  problems 
with  mild  talk  of  "reliance  on  the  market." 
This  timidity  reflects  Yugoslavia's  nona- 
ligned  sensitivities,  strategic  location  and 
persistence  as  a  model  of  independence  (or 
neighboring  Communist  countries. 

But  precisely  when  America  is  asked  to 
help  rescue  Yugoslavia  financially,  underly- 
ing political  matters  merit  frank  discussion. 
Although  the  Administration  asserts  that 
the  most  serious  long-term  human  rights 
problems  are  as,sociated  with  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist states.  Yugoslavia  has  escaped  its  criti- 
cism. In  its  contacts  with  South  Korea  and 
Uruguay,  among  others,  the  Administration 
has  discussed  timetables  for  democratic 
reform.    Yugoslavia    itself    often    lectures 
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other  Governmenis— Chile,  Israel  and  Aus- 
tria, for  example— about  offensive  internal 
policies.  American-Yugoslav  talks  on  these 
matters  are  appropriate  and  overdue. 

The  agenda  could  be  extensive.  The  fol- 
lowing essential  measures  would  signal 
Yugoslav  good  will  and  future  intentions: 
ending  controls  on  the  press:  repealing  the 
law  on  'hostile  propaganda"  and  releasing 
500  or  more  prisoners  interned  under  it:  in- 
suring that  the  Constitution  protects 
against  discrimination  for  ones  political 
views  (daily  events  belie  recent  Yugoslav  as- 
surances to  the  United  Nations  of  such  pro- 
lection):  ending  harassment  of  political  dis- 
sidents, particularly  through  refusal  of 
passports  and  use  of  political  criteria  for 
employment:  establishing  election  proce- 
dures that  include  multiple  candidates  and 
the  secret  ballot:  extending  invitations  to 
international  humanitarian  agencies  to  ex- 
amine prisons  and  psychiatric  institutions, 
where  abuses  are  reported. 

If  any  such  changes  followed  emergency 
economic  assistance,  larger  amounts  of  aid 
and  loans  with  convenient  terms  should 
then  be  encouraged.  Without  such  meas- 
ures, economic  assistance  would  be  a  mere 
stopgap,  postponing  genuine  reform. 

Yugoslavia's  leaders  face  major  chal- 
lenges: maintaining  national  unity,  stimulat- 
ing productivity,  modernizing  the  society 
and  insuring  political  stability.  They  can  in- 
crease repression,  "rotate"  leaders  and  seek 
breathing  space  while  using  Western  loans— 
or  they  can  seek  real  political  and  economic 
change.  The  Reagan  Administration's  abili- 
ty to  raise  these  issues  would  be  a  true  test 
of  statesmanship.* 


BRIAN  PHIPPS  IS  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBR.^SKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Brian 
Hawthorne  Phipps  of  Omaha  has  been 
named  the  first-place  winner  in  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Speech 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Nebraska 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Brian  is  a 
senior  at  Mt.  Michael  Benedictine 
High  School  in  Elkhorn.  NE,  and  was 
sponsored  by  VFW  Post  2704  and  aux- 
iliary in  District  10  of  the  Department 
of  Nebraska. 

Brian  has  won  numerous  trophies  in 
speech  and  debate  and  was  on  the 
deans  list  for  4  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society,  and  his 
main  interests  are  history  and  politics. 
His  high  school  speech  instructor  is 
Duane  Aschenbrenner. 

Brians  winning  speech  is  inspiring, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
His  speech  follows: 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

Our  Constitution  is  more  than  a  mere  set 
of  laws.  It  is  the  very  framework  on  which 
our  nation  is  built.  Ensconced  in  its  provi- 
sions are  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice 
and  human  rights.  Because  these  cannot 
stand  by  themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  as 
citizens  we  uphold  the  Constitution.  The 
Soviet     constitution     insures     freedom     of 
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speech,  but  this  is  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  keep  this  from  happening  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  requires  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  forget  its  guidelines  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  or  preju-'.ce.  We 
don't  have  to  be  senators  or  judges  to 
uphold  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Its  moral  guide- 
lines apply  to  us  all  in  our  daily  lives.  I  will 
explain  this  by  examining  four  groups  of 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  deals  with  the  basic 
rights  of  a  free  people.  The  freedoms  of  reli- 
gion, speech,  press,  free  assembly,  and  peti- 
tion are  essential  in  a  democratic  society.  As 
a  citizen.  I  can  uphold  these  rights  by  allow- 
ing others  to  worship  as  they  please  and  re- 
fraining from  religious  discrimination:  by 
sharing  my  opinions  and  respecting  the 
opinions  of  others:  by  writing  letters  to  the 
editor  and  reading  the  editorials  in  my  local 
papers:  by  organizing  and  attenaing  peace- 
ful assemblies:  and  by  petitioning  and  writ- 
ing our  elected  officials. 

The  First  Amendment  is,  arguably,  the 
most  important  of  our  laws.  It  is  a  law  of 
spirit,  not  of  universal  practice.  It  is  an 
ideal,  not  a  full  reality.  More  than  any 
other,  this  amendment  represents  the  hope 
and  ambition  of  our  nation's  founders. 

The  next  two  amendments  deal  with  the 
need  to  keep  America  free  from  militarism. 
If  the  armed  forces  owned  the  only  weapons 
and  could  be  quartered  in  our  homes  and  of- 
fices, they  could  conceivably  present  a 
threat  to  our  free  way  of  life.  By  exercising 
our  freedoms,  we  can  keep  the  armed  forces 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  people.  I  can 
uphold  these  amendments  by  supporting 
the  National  Guard,  a  well-regulated  militia, 
and  by  defending  the  right  of  Americans  to 
bear  certain  types  of  firearms. 

The  justice  system  is  the  focus  of  the  next 
set  of  amendments.  The  need  for  Warrants 
explained  in  Amendment  No.  4  prevents  our 
private  property  from  being  indiscriminate- 
ly searched.  Our  rights  to  a  due  process  of 
law  are  protected  by  the  5th.  6th.  7th,  and 
8th  Amendments. 

All  too  often,  we  take  these  rights  for 
granted,  saying  that  criminals  get  off  too 
easily.  While  errors  many  exist  in  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  they  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  Constitution.  We  would  learn  to  appre- 
ciate these  amendments  much  more  if  we 
were  to  live  in  a  society  where  cruel  punish- 
ment was  administered  without  a  trial,  let 
alone  a  trial  by  jury.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  is  an  organization  which 
strives  to  uphold  these  rights.  By  support- 
ing this  organization  and  those  candidates 
who  promise  to  reform  the  justice  system 
without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  can  do  my  part  in  upholding  this  .sec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  final  two  amendments  are  "catchalls" 
which  protect  all  other  rights  reserved  to 
both  the  states  and  the  people.  There  are 
numerous  rights  the  colonists  inherited 
from  English  Common  Law  which  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  previous  amendments. 
They  are  covered  under  these  two.  Allow  me 
to  u.se  an  example.  In  the  computer  age.  the 
potential  for  government  violation  of  our 
right  to  privacy  has  increased.  By  using  the 
rights  given  to  us  in  the  other  amendments 
we  can  help  prevent  the  advent  of  a  "Big 
Brother"  society  in  which  our  ancient  rights 
are  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  security  and 
convenience. 

My  role  in  upholding  these  four  sets  of 
amendments  is  not  just  theoretical.  I  have 
campaigned  for  candidates  whom  I  believe 
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in.  I  was  active  in  pro-America  Rallies 
during  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  I  engage 
in  frequent  political  discussion  and  I  make  a 
point  of  reading  editorials  in  important 
papers  and  news  magazines.  I  have  also  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  editor  and  expressed  my 
views  in  oratorical  contests  like  this  one.  It 
is  not  impossible  or  even  difficult  for  a  teen- 
ager to  be  active  in  upholding  our  constitu- 
tion.* 


ACT  NOW  TO  AVOID  SPACE 
WARS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  March  7.  The  editorial 
makes  a  convincing  case  that  Congress 
must  act  immediately  and  resolutely 
to  insure  that  the  administration  re- 
sumes negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  or  ban  anti-satellite 
weapons  (ASATs).  In  a  recent  report 
to  Congress,  the  President  stated  his 
intention  to  push  ahead  with  testing 
and  deployment  of  a  new  ASAT 
weapon  while  still  refusing  to  engage 
in  ASAT  limitation  talks:  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  reject  this  reckless 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  to  reverse  the  mo- 
mentum toward  a  new  round  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  in  outer  space  is 
running  out.  I  commend  the  Inquirer 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
them  to  join  me  in  opposing  the  Presi- 
dents  Star  Wars  policies: 

Act  Now  To  Avoid  Space  Wars 

Soviet  leader  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko 
stirred  interest  in  Washington  by  calling  for 
"real  actions"  on  nuclear  arms  treaties  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  signal  a  "dras- 
tic change"  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

One  action  that  would  benefit  both  coun- 
tries would  be  to  move  back  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  on  the  issue  of  antisatellite  mis- 
siles (ASATs). 

There  is  strong  bipartisan  concern  in  the 
Congress  about  the  Reagan  administration's 
enthusiasm  for  deploying  new  weapons  in 
space.  Much  of  the  controversial,  adminis- 
tration-backed "Star  wars  "  technology  for  a 
missile  defense  system  in  space  is  still  on 
the  drawing  boards.  But  the  development  of 
ASATs  is  at  a  critical  stage. 

Satellites  have  become  the  central  nerv- 
ous systems  of  the  superpowers'  military 
machines.  Deploying  weapons  that  threaten 
to  knock  out  satellites  will  further  destabi- 
lize U.S.-Soviet  relations  by  heightening 
fears  of  a  first  strike  so  devastating  that  re- 
taliation would  be  impossible. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  has  a  slow, 
ground-based  and  rather  simple  anti-satel- 
lite weapon  that  can  attack  U.S.  satellites  in 
low  orbit  (about  one-third  of  those  in 
space).  But  it  can't  reach  the  United  Slates' 
more  important  early  warning  and  commu- 
nications system  much  higher  up.  Top  U.S. 
officials   have   said   publicly   that   America 


would  not  have  trouble  jamming  the  elec- 
tronics of  the  Soviet  weapon. 

The  United  States  is  developing  a  mobile, 
swifter  and  much  more  sophisticated  ASAT 
weapon,  scheduled  for  its  first  test  against  a 
target  in  space  this  fall.  At  its  present  devel- 
opment stage  it  doesn't  threaten  high-orbit 
.satellites  but  potentially  it  could  do  so. 

Three  rounds  of  Soviet -American  talks  on 
ASATs  came  to  a  halt  in  1979  when  the 
United  States  backed  off  over  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

Congress  signaled  its  unease  over  current 
ASAT  development  by  requiring  the  admin- 
istration to  report  March  31  on  its  "good 
faith"  efforts  to  negotiate  an  ASAT  ban 
with  the  Soviets,  before  testing  against  sat- 
ellites in  space. 

So  far.  however,  the  administration  seems 
busier  finding  reasons  not  to  negotiate  than 
overcoming  obstacles  to  fruitful  talks. 

Last  summer,  the  late  Soviet  President 
Yuri  V.  Andropov— perhaps  reflecting 
Soviet  worries  about  U.S.  capability  for  a 
space  war— said  he  would  halt  Soviet  ASAT 
tests  unilaterally  so  long  as  planned  U.S. 
test  did  not  proceed.  Of  greater  interest,  the 
Soviets  proposed  a  draft  treaty  to  the 
United  Nations  last  autumn  suggesting  the 
dismantling  of  existing  ASATs  and  the  ban- 
ning of  new  ones. 

Pentagon  officials  opposed  the  moratori- 
um idea  becau.se  the  Soviets  already  had  a 
weapon.  Now  administration  officials  are 
saying  a  comprehensive  ban  is  unlikely  be- 
cause it  can't  be  verified.  This  is  obfusca- 
tion.  Why  raise  such  problems  until  there 
are  specific  propo.sals  on  the  table?  There 
are  ways  to  begin  addre.ssing  the  problem 
short  of  a  comprehensive  ban. 

The  time  for  a  full  ASAT  ban  is  rapidly 
running  out.  With  development  of  the  next 
generation  of  ASATs  the  fleeting  chance 
may  pass.  Congress  should  press  President 
Reagan  firmly  for  evidence  of  the  "good 
faith  "  in  seeking  ASAT  negotiations  that  .so 
far  has  been  lacking.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  sudden  death  of  a  very  dear 
friend,  I  was  unable  to  vote  for  the 
Dixon  amendment  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  280.  the  first  budget 
resolution.  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that,  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  strong  affirmative.* 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest. 

The   program   began   36   years   ago 
with    the    endorsement    of    the    U.S. 
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Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. In  1961,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  assumed  sole  sponsorship 
responsibility.  At  that  time,  the  na- 
tional scholarship  award  consisted  of  a 
single  $1,500  .scholarship  for  the  first 
place  winner.  Today,  the  national 
scholarships  have  been  increased  to 
six,  totaling  $32,000.  Student  partici- 
pation has  tripled  and  school  partici- 
pation has  doubled. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitu- 
tion." It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
submit  for  the  Record,  the  winning 
speech  for  West  Virginia.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Ms.  Justine  Marie  Scott  of 
Clarksburg,  WV.  I  commend  Ms.  Scott 
for  an  outstanding  job. 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

We  Americans  are  constantly  reminded  of 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  such  a  great 
country.  This  is  indeed  true:  but  have  we 
ever  stopped  for  a  while,  cleared  our  minds 
and  our  hearts,  and  realized  why?  We  are 
free,  and  this  is  the  only  explanation  for 
our  contentment.  It  is  not  wealth,  for  what 
good  is  money  if  we  are  not  free  to  spend  it 
as  we  choose?  It  is  not  power  for  power  is 
worth  nothing  if  we  are  not  free  to  execute 
it.  It  is  that  we  are  practically  handed  liber- 
ty. But  what  makes  us  so  different  from  the 
poor  Nicaraguan  farmer  or  the  oppressed 
poet  in  Russia  is  that  we  have  protection 
and  rea.ssurance  of  our  freedom— the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

With  the  existence  of  such  a  great  docu- 
ment, the  question  ari.ses  of  whose  responsi- 
bility it  is  to  uphold  the  constitution?  To 
this  question  there  is  but  one  answer:  if  it 
protects  and  applies  to  all  people  then  all 
people  must  uphold  it.  The  constitution  is 
an  outward  sign  of  Liberty.  Freedom.  Jus- 
tice, and  Equality  for  all— man.  woman,  or 
child:  black,  yellow,  while  or  red:  old  or 
young:  with  ancestry  of  Norway.  China  or 
Russia:  for  the  Buddi.st.  the  Catholic  or  the 
Hindu.  Therefore,  any  citizen  who  is  within 
the  borders  of  this  free  nation  has  a  role  in 
upholding  the  laws  that  set  him  or  her  free. 

Even  the  constitution  is  not  the  master  of 
society,  but  its  servant.  In  the  Preamble  of 
this  document  it  is  staled  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  constitution  was  written  was 
"To  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  "  Thus  is  true  but 
only  to  a  point.  The  constitution  is  not  of 
use  if  we  the  people  do  not  heed  its  words  of 
experience  and  wisdom.  Therefore,  it  is  as 
much  my  role  to  uphold  the  constitution  as 
it  is  my  neighbor's  role.  For  we  both  reap  its 
benefits— our  Freedom.  The  constitution  is 
a  mere  document  that  has  limited  meaning. 
The  meaning  of  this  writing  is  within  the 
people  that  obey  it.  Liberty  must  live  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  people.  It  cannot  be  leg- 
islated. 

The  constitution  gives  us  Liberty- Liberty 
to  smell  the  perfume  of  the  blossoming 
apple  tree  in  spring.  Liberty  to  .see  the  foam 
on  the  ocean  as  it  redecorates  the  sand  on 
the  shore  at  its  side,  the  Liberty  to  run 
through  the  grass  with  our  feet  touching 
God's  earth  and  our  eyes  beholding  his  crea- 
tures. The  constitution  also  gives  us  the  Lib- 
erty to  speak  out  when  injustice  is  done  to 
our  country  or  ourselves,  and  Liberty  to 
write  what  we  feel,  or  the  Liberty  to  wor- 
ship whatever  God  we  choose. 

The  constitution  is  America's  way  of  life 
written  on  paper:  therefore,  i'   is  my  role 
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and  responsibility,  if  the  time  should  come, 
even  to  die  for  it. 

When  it  is  taken  to  mind  that  all  people 
have  a  role  in  upholding  this  great  constitu- 
tion of  ours  that  states  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  then  people  will  realize  that  the 
liberty  we  strive  for  is  at  reach.  The  Liberty 
that  Judge  Learned  Hand  said,  —is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who.  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  taught  mankind  that  lesson  it  has 
never  learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgot- 
ten: that  there  shall  be  a  kingdom  where 
the  least  shall  be  heard  and  considered  side 
by  side  with  the  greatest!'"* 


EXPORTING  IS  IMPORTANT  AND 
ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR  ECONOMIC 
HEALTH 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
four  top  executives  from  Honeywell. 
Inc..  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  CIGNA  Corp. 
testified  before  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee. They  delivered  a  mes,sage:  Export- 
ing is  not  only  important,  but  essential 
to  the  economic  health  of  our  Nation. 

This  assertion  seems  irrefutable,  but 
the  truth  of  it  still  comes  hard  for 
Americans  who  are  used  to  buying 
from  and  selling  to  each  other  in  what 
for  over  a  century  has  been  the  larg- 
est, most  free,  and  most  prosperous 
market  in  the  world. 

Expanding  exports  will  be  absolutely 
essential  if  the  United  States  is  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  young  sons  and 
daughters  of  present-day  working 
Americans.  That  is  the  topic  I  ad- 
dressed in  my  most  recent  weekly 
newspaper  column.  It  follows: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

"We  should  start  with  the  proposition 
that  exporting  is  not  only  important,  but  es- 
sential to  the  economic  health  of  our 
nation." 

So  said  Edson  Spencer,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Honeywell  Inc..  in  testimony  last 
week  to  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  same  message  came  from  three  other 
top  corporate  executives  from  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
and  Cigna  Corporation. 

The  assertion  seems  irrefutable,  but  the 
truth  of  it  still  comes  hard  for  Americans 
who  are  used  to  buying  from  and  selling  to 
each  other  in  what  for  over  a  century  has 
been  the  largest,  most  free  and  most  pros- 
perous market  in  the  world. 

Nonetheless,  expanding  exports  will  be  ab- 
solutely essential  if  the  U.S.  is  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
present-day  working  Americans.  It's  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  3.000.000  more 
Americans  would  be  working  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  current  huge  disparity  between 
U.S.  exports  and  the  imports  received  from 
other  countries. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  help  strengthen 
U.S.  industrial  competitiveness?  Chief  exec- 
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utive  Spencer  of  Honeywell  cited  the  follow- 
ing: 

Retain  accelerated  depreciation  schedules 
which  allow  corporations  to  recover  quickly 
from  tax  reductions  the  cost  of  buying  new 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Allow  U.S.  corporations  to  establish  "for- 
eign sales  corporations'  to  conduct  their 
e.xport  business  and  defer  part  of  the  tax  on 
income  from  export  sales.  The  present  law 
permitting  such  corporations  is  flawed,  and 
Congress  is  actively  working  on  an  improved 
version. 

Relax  anti-trust  laws  to  permit  joint  re- 
search and  development  by  firms  in  high- 
technology  industries  like  electronics.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  recently  ap- 
proved such  legislation. 

Reduce  barriers  to  export  of  U.S.  high- 
technology  products.  American  businessmen 
see  such  exports  as  the  wave  of  the  future, 
but  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  tries  to 
restrict  exports  that  could  in  any  conceiva- 
ble fashion  have  a  military  application  and 
find  their  way  into  Soviet  hands.  Both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  passed  legislation— now  in  a  joint  con- 
ference committee— to  better  reconcile  the 
need  for  national  security  with  the  need  to 
export  American  products. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  reduce  feder- 
al deficits.  Spencer  and  his  corporate  col- 
leagues emphasized  again  and  again  the 
chain  of  events  which  sees  huge  deficits 
causing  high  interest  rates,  which  attract 
foreign  investment  to  the  U.S..  which  hike* 
the  value  of  the  dollar  against  foreign  cur- 
rencies, which  overprices  U.S.  exports, 
which  leads  to  enormous  balance  of  trade 
deficits. 

By  coincidence,  within  hours  after  the 
four  corporate  executives  testified,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985  which  reduces 
the  deficit  by  $182  billion  over  three  years. 
That  should  help  a  little— even  though  $182 
billion  over  three  years  Is  a  drop  in  the  fed- 
eral deficit  bucket.* 


LOVE  60  PLUS  3 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago 
it  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
ceptional career  of  Preston  Love.  As  I 
mentioned  at  that  time,  if  there  is  one 
art  form  that  is  truly  American,  it  is 
jazz,  and  if  there  is  one  American  who 
is  truly  devoted  to  this  art  form,  it  is 
Preston  Love. 

Since  that  time  3  years  ago.  Preston 
Love  Day  has  become  an  annual  event 
in  Omaha,  and  later  this  month,  a 
star-studded  collection  of  musicians, 
singers  and  dancers  will  perform  at 
Omaha's  biggest  jam  session  ever. 

This  lively  tribute  to  our  premier 
jazz  musician  is  an  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  Preston  Love's  continued 
achievements  in  the  field.  He  has  re- 
cently become  a  star  of  European  jazz 
circles  having  toured  there  five  times 
with  all-star  jazz  groups.  His  1970  re- 
cording. "Preston  Love's  Omaha  Bar- 
beque, "     has     been     rereleased     four 
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times:  his  new  Swedish  album.  "Pres- 
ton Loves  Omaha  Blues,  "  has  just  had 
its  second  pressing  since  April  of  last 
year,  and  it  was  ranked  No.  2  in  the 
national  blues  station  survey. 

This  international  recognition  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  Preston  Love 
is  an  Omaha  institution,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
me  in  honoring  this  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  purveyor  of  American  cul- 
ture throughout  the  world. • 

A  CRISIS  IN  STEEL!  WHERE'S 
OUR  GOVERNMENT? 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  we 
have  a  crisis  in  the  Nation's  domestic 
steel  industry  today.  I  know  it.  The 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  knows  it. 
Our  steel  producers  and  steelworkers 
know  it. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Dickey,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Radio  Station 
KQV  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  also  knows  it. 

What  puzzles  Mr.  Dickey,  myself, 
the  Steel  Caucus,  our  steelmakers  and 
steelworkers.  is  why  others  in  the  Con- 
gress and,  in  particular,  the  White 
House  do  not  know  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
view  from  the  Rose  Garden  that  ef- 
fects the  vision,  coloring  it  so  they  see 
things  as  they  would  like  them  to  be 
and  not  as  they  are. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dickey  has  broad- 
cast two  editorials— and  I  hope  there 
will  be  more— on  the  "Steel  Crisis  "  and 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
the  transcripts.  I  am  inserting  the  ma- 
terial into  the  Record  with  the  desire 
they  will  help  convince  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House,  as  well  as  the 
one  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  that  our 
Nation  is  involved  in  a  trade  war  in 
steel  and  will  lose  it  unless  our  Gov- 
ernment acts  decisively— and  .soon— to 
turn  the  tide. 

I  suggest  a  good  place  to  start  would 
be  enactment  of  the  "F'air  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1984.  "  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
which  is  chaired  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Hon.  Sam  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Dickeys  editorials  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Steel  Crisis— I 

To  anyone  in  the  Tri-State  region,  it  is  no 
news  to  state  that  there  is  a  very  severe 
crisis  in  the  American  steel  industry.  Prom  a 
record  high  year  in  1973  when  U.S.  pro- 
duced steel  totalled  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  million  tons  till  1983  the  total  tonnage 
of  American  produced  steel  fell  more  than 
50  percent  to  less  than  75  million  tons. 

In  that  same  period,  employment  in  the 
steel  industry  dropped  from  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  men  and  women  to 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand—forty-six percent  reduction  in  the 
work  force.  The  loss  of  jobs  in  allied  indus- 
tries was  equally— if  not  more— .severe. 
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The  major  reason  for  this  decline  of  our 
American  steel  industry  has  been  the  in- 
creasing flood  of  imported  steel.  Perhaps 
■  flood"  is  too  mild  a  word— torrent  is  a 
better  description.  In  1952.  only  2.3  percent 
of  our  domestic  steel  consumption  was  im- 
ported. But.  in  the  thirty  years  since  then. 
U.S.  consumption  of  imported  steel  has 
grown  to  an  unprecedented  record  of  21.3 
percent— almost  a  ten-fold  increase,  which 
means  that  more  than  one  ton  out  of  every 
five  used  in  this  country  is  produced  abroad. 

Some  ill-informed  economists  claim  that 
this  loss  of  the  American  industry  in  ton- 
nage and  jobs  is  due  primarily  to  the  exorbi- 
tantly high  wages  paid  here.  The  truth  is 
that  if  every  foreign  producer  paid  Ameri- 
can wages,  the  foreigners  could  likely  still 
beat  U.S.  competition  because  they  are  so 
highly  subsidized  by  foreign  governments— 
which  in  many  cases  actually  own  the  steel 
companies  in  their  countries. 

This  is  NOT  "free  "  trade:  This  kind  of 
subsidization  is  like  putting  an  unarmed  sol- 
dier on  the  battlefield  against  an  enemy 
armed  with  an  autopjatic  machine  gun! 

More  about  our  American  steel  crisis  in 
our  next  editorial. 

Steel  Crisis— II 

In  a  previous  editorial  about  the  serious 
crisis  in  our  American  steel  Industry  we  said 
that  the  subsidies  given  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  their  own  steel  industries  gives 
thtse  producers  a  very  unfair  advantage  in 
the  world  markets  which  are  supposedly  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  free  and  fair 
trade. 

Let's  examine  a  few  more  facts.  There  is 
no  free  nor  fair  trade  when  the  foreign  steel 
companies  are  given  tremendous  govern- 
ment subsidies— amounting  to  as  much  as  30 
or  40  percent  of  their  production  costs.  The 
United  States  government  does  not  subsi- 
dize steel  production  in  this  country  and 
therefore,  it  is  highly  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  our  companies  could  possibly  compete 
on  an  equal  basis. 

Some  foreign  countries  subsidize  most  if 
not  all  of  the  transportation  costs  incurred 
in  shipping  their  steel  to  the  U.S.  They 
would  much  rather  pay  wages  in  their  own 
shipping  and  steel  industries  than  to  be 
faced  with  high  unemployment  insurance 
and  welfare  costs— in  addition,  of  course,  to 
the  very  real  threat  of  internal  revolution. 

What  is  so  weird  about  all  of  this  is  that 
our  own  government,  even  today,  persists  in 
following  the  shortsighted  example  of  previ- 
ous administrations  by  totally  refusing  to 
really  enforce  the  fair  trade  laws  which  are 
already  on  the  books  against  those  foreign 
producers  who'd  be  out  of  business  except 
for  their  ridiculously  high  government  sub- 
sidies. Our  administration  wants  many  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  for  national  defen.se 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  allows  our  own 
steel  industry— one  of  our  first  and  most  im- 
portant lines  of  defense— to  slowly  strangle 
on  the  ropes  of  so-called  free  trade. 

What's  wrong  with  our  congress?  Don't 
they— and  the  administration— have  the 
brains,  guts  and  foresight  to  see  that  the 
American  steel  industry  must  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  against  all  those  free  for- 
eign government  subsidies? 

If  you  agree,  this  presidential /congres- 
sional election  year  is  a  good  time  to  let  the 
candidates  know  how  you  feel  about  this 
frighteningly  tragic  steel  crisis.* 
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PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  TEAM 
COMMUNITY  PROTECTION  ACT 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Robert  Irsay  moved  the  Balti- 
more Colts,  from  their  home  of  31 
years  to  Indianapolis  in  the  dead  of 
night.  This  treatment  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore  by  Mr.  Ifsay,  and  the  people 
of  Oakland  by  Al  Davis  before  him,  is 
nothing  short  of  shabby  and  deplora- 
ble. 

Because  of  these  actions,  and  poten- 
tial sports  teams"  moves,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Professional  Sports 
Team  Community  Protection  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
local  communities  a  right  of  first  re- 
fusal when  the  owner  of  a  team  seeks 
to  relocate  the  team  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  currently- 
drafted  would  not  require  the  Raiders 
to  return  to  Oakland.  But.  it  is  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  the  Baltimore  Colts.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
help  to  keep  the  Baltimore  Colts  in 
the  great  city  of  Baltimore.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  city  have  lavished  so  much 
support  and  affection  on  the  Colts, 
they  deserve  better  than  what  they 
got  from  the  fickle  Colts  owner. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance 
of  major  league  professional  sports 
franchises  to  our  communities,  both 
economically  and  emotionally.  Many 
cities  and  counties  have  authorized 
capital  construction  of  stadiums  for 
their  teams,  while  setting  the  rent  for 
the  stadium  at  a  rate  sufficient  only  to 
recoup  operating  expenses.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  built  up  in  response  to  and 
reliance  on  the  team's  presence.  And 
recently  we  have  begun  to  see  govern- 
mental authorities  making  additional 
concessions  to  keep  a  team  from 
changing  location.  Recently,  the 
Washington  Capitals  were  given  tax 
relief  to  keep  the  team  in  Landover, 
MD.  The  Capitals  have  responded  and 
rewarded  the  Capital  area  citizens 
with  an  outstanding  season.  Also, 
there  is  the  emotional  investment  that 
millions  of  sports  fans  across  the 
United  States  make  in  their  local 
teams.  That  is  an  investment  that 
cannot  be  quantified  and  must  not  be 
ignored. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
is  necessary,  but  today's  Indianapolis 
may  be  tomorrow's  Baltimore. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R. 5430 
A  bill  to  provide  a  right  of  first  refusal  for 

metropolitan  areas  before  a  profe.ssional 

sports   team    is   relocated,   and    for   other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Profe.ssional  Sports 
Team  Community  Protection  Act". 
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FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a>  The  Congress  finds  that— 

<  1 )   professional   sports   teams   achieve   a 

strong  local  identity  with  the  people  of  the 

city  and  region  in  which  they  are  located. 

and  provide  a  source  of  pride  and  enteitain- 

ment  to  their  supporters; 

(2)  professional  sports  teams  are  invested 
with  a  strong  public  interest: 

(3)  the  public,  through  a  municipal  stadi- 
um authority  (which  is  typically  a  city  or 
county  agency  or  a  municipal  corporation), 
generally  authorizes  capital  construction 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
dium in  which  a  professional  sports  team 
plays; 

(4)  normally,  the  lease  or  use  agreement 
between  the  municipal  stadium  authority 
and  the  profe.ssional  sports  team  .sets  rent  to 
defray  only  the  operating  costs  of  the  stadi- 
um, and  does  not  reimburse  the  public  for 
the  costs  of  constructing  the  stadium,  and 

<5)  despite  the  clo.se  association  with  and 
support  from  the  people  in  the  city  and 
region  where  they  play.  profe,ssional  sports 
teams  may  be  enticed  from  time  to  time  to 
relocate  to  new  geographical  locations  with- 
out regard  to  important  Interests  and  con- 
siderations which  may  be  thought  to  be  in- 
consistent with  immediate  financial  gain  for 
the  owners  of  such  teams. 

lb)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this 
Act  to  discourage  relocation  of  any  profes- 
sional sports  team  *hich  is  receiving  ade- 
quate support  from  people  in  the  city  and 
region  where  such  team  plays,  unless  such 
relocation  is  necessary  to  prevent  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  p^irpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide people  in  the  city  and  region  where  a 
profe.ssional  sports  team  plays  the  right  of 
first  refu.sal  when  the  owner  of  such  a  team 
intends  to  relocate  the  team  or  when  a  good 
faith  offer  to  purchase  and  relocate  such  a 
team  has  been  received. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Professional  Sports 
Team  Arbitration  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act: 

(2)  "league"  means  an  as.sociation  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  professional  spv^i  is 
teams  which,  by  agreement,  have  adopted, 
accepted  or  put  into  effect  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  professional  sports  teams  which  are 
members  of  that  association  and  the  regula- 
tion of  contests  and  exhibitions  in  which 
such  teams  regularly  engage: 

<3)  "per.son""  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  any  unincorporated 
association,  or  any  combination  or  associa- 
tion thereof: 

(4)  "professional  sports  team  "  or  "team" 
means  any  group  of  professional  athletes  or- 
ganized to  play  major  league  ba.seball.  bas- 
ketball, football,  hockey  or  soccer  which  has 
been  engaged  in  competition  in  such  sport 
for  more  than  five  years; 

(5)  "stadium"  means  the  physical  facility 
within  which  a  professional  sports  team  reg- 
ularly plays: 

(6)  "territorial  agreement"  means  any 
agreement,  contract,  rule,  course  of  conduct 
or  other  activity  by.  or  between  or  among, 
persons  owning  or  conducting,  or  engaging 
or  participating  in.  any  professional  sports 
team  which  relates  to  the  right  of  a  team  to 
operate  within  a  specific  territory:  and 

(7)  "territory"  means  the  geographic  area 
within  which  a  professional  sports  team  has 
agreed  to  operate. 
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GROUNDS  FOR  RELOCATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  for  those  cases  specified 
in  section  7(i)  of  this  Act,  a  person  or  league 
may  change  the  territory  or  metropolitan 
location  of  any  professional  sports  team 
only  in  accordance  with  subsection  <b)(l)  of 
this  section  and  only  if  the  appropriate 
grounds  for  relocation  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  is  met. 

(b)(  1  >  The  grounds  for  relocation  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion must  be  met  in  any  case  where  a  person 
other  than  the  professional  sports  team 
seeking  relocation  owns  the  stadium  in 
which  the  team  plays.  The  grounds  for  relo- 
cation specified  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
subsection  must  be  met  in  any  case  where 
the  profe.ssional  sports  team  seeking  reloca- 
tion owns  the  stadium  in  which  the  team 
plays. 

(2)  As  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  following  are  grounds  for  re- 
location of  any  professional  sports  team 
under  this  Act: 

(A)  The  stadium  is  manifestly  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  properly  and  competi- 
tively operating  the  team:  the  stadium  au- 
thority demonstrates  no  intent  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  such  stadium  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time:  and  other  sports 
facilities  in  the  same  territory  or  metropoli- 
tan location  have  not  been  made  available 
by  appropriate  governmental  authorities  for 
use  by  the  professional  sports  team. 

<B)  The  professional  sports  team  has  in- 
curred net  operating  lo.s.ses.  exclusive  of  de- 
ductions for  depreciation  and  amortization, 
to  an  extent  that  poses  significant  danger  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  team:  and 
the  team,  for  not  less  than  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  years,  has  had  attendance 
records  in  the  relevant  league's  lowest  quar- 
ter of  attendance  records,  unless  the  team's 
attendance  records  are  equal  to  or  greater 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  capacity  of  the 
stadium  in  the  case  of  football.  50  per 
centum  of  the  capacity  of  the  stadium  in 
the  case  of  basketball,  or  35  per  centum  of 
the  capacity  of  the  stadium  in  the  case  of 
ba.seball. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  professional  sports  team,  not- 
withstanding any  filing  by  such  team  of  a 
petition  for  relief  pursuant  to  chapter  11  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code.  The  judge  pre- 
siding over  a  proceeding  involving  any  such 
petition  shall  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Board  specified  in  section  7  of  this  Act, 
except  that  the  judge  may.  by  order,  short- 
en the  time  periods  specified  in  such  section 
if  tne  judge  determined  that  such  action  is 
necessary  or  desirable  and  if  such  action  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  title  11.  United  States  Code. 

NOTICE  or  relocation  or  offer  OF  SALE 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Any  persoh  wishing  to  relo- 
cate a  profe.ssional  sports  team  to  a  terri- 
tory or  metropolitan  location  other  than 
the  territory  or  location  in  which  it  is  then 
playing  shall  furnish  notice  of  intent  to  re- 
locate the  team  at  least  eight  months  before 
the  proposed  date  for  such  relocation. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
relevant  league  and  to  the  municipality 
where  the  team  plays.  Such  notice  shall— 

(A)  be  in  writing: 

(B)  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered:  and 

(C)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to  re- 
locate, the  new  location,  reasons  for  the  re- 
location, documentation  supporting  the  ap- 
propriate ground  for  relocation  pursuant  to 
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section  51  b)  of  this  Act.  and  the  date  on 
which  the  relocation  is  scheduled  to  occur. 

(b)(1)  When  any  owner  of  a  professional 
sports  team  receives  a  bona  fide  offer  to 
purchase  such  team,  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  offer  could  result  in  the  relocation  of 
such  team,  the  owner  shall,  either  before  ac- 
cepting such  offer  or  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting such  offer,  provide  notice  of  offer  of 
sale  and  intent  to  .sell  the  team  at  least 
eight  months  before  the  date  of  any  sale. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
relevant  league  and  to  the  municipality 
where  the  team  plays.  Such  notice  shall  — 

(A)  be  in  writing; 

(Bi  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered: 

(C(  contain  a  statement  that,  but  for  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  the  owner  would  at  that 
time  accept  such  offer: 

(D)  contain  a  statement  of  intent  to  sell, 
any  potential  location  or  locations  for  relo- 
cation of  the  team  (if  the  owner  knows  of 
such  location),  any  documentation  available 
to  the  owner  supporting  the  appropriate 
ground  for  any  such  relocation  pursuant  to 
section  5(b)  of  this  Act  or  a  statement  that 
the  owner  believes  that  no  objection  to  the 
relocation  of  such  team  will  be  received 
from  any  governmental  entity  or  that  no 
offer  for  sale  will  be  made  which  is  greater 
to  or  equal  in  value  than  the  offer  which 
has  been  received,  the  date  on  which  the 
sale  of  the  team  is  scheduled  to  occur,  and 
any  estimated  date  for  relocation  once  the 
sale  of  the  team  has  occurred,  iif  the  owner 
is  aware  of  such  date):  and 

(E)  contain  all  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  offer,  including  a  written  copy  of  such 
offer,  signed  by  the  maker  of  such  offer. 

(c)  Any  person  wishing  to  relocate  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  to  a  territory  other 
than  the  territory  in  which  it  is  then  play- 
ing or  any  person  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
such  a  team  which  could  result  in  the  relo- 
cation of  the  team  shall,  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  offer  the  team  for  sale  at 
fair  market  value  to  other  persons  who 
would  continue  to  locate  such  team  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  it  plays.  If  any 
person  submits  an  offer  of  sale  which  would 
ensure  that  the  team  would  remain  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  it  plays,  notice 
regarding  such  sale  shall  be  provided  to  the 
Board,  together  with  the  information  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Any  person  identified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
league  or  the  appropriate  municipality,  pro- 
vide access  to  all  relevant  financial  records 
necessary  to  support  or  refute  the  grounds 
for  any  such  relocation,  pursuant  to  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act. 

ARBITRATION  BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  established  a  Professional  Sports  Team 
Relocation  Arbitration  Board  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  this  section.  The  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
current  owner  of  the  professional  sports 
team  involved  in  a  petition  for  relocation  or 
offer  of  sale. 

(2)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governmental  authority  that  regulates  the 
operation  of  the  stadium  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional sports  team  plays. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(bi  The  Board  shall  be  appointed  within 
thirty  days  after  notice  is  delivered  pursu- 
ant to  section  6(a)(1)  or  (b)(2)  of  this  Act. 
The  memt)ers  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
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amon;:  its  members.  Any  member  of  the 
Board  whr  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  i  includ- 
ing traveltitne)  during  which  the  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board.  No  individual  who  has 
(or  as  a  result  of  sale  or  relocation,  might 
have)  a  financial  or  other  pecuniary  interest 
in  any  professional  sports  team  which  en- 
gages in  the  same  sport  as  the  professional 
sports  team  involved  in  a  petition  for  reloca- 
tion or  offer  for  sale  may  serve  on  the 
Board. 

(c)  All  notices  of  relocation  or  offers  of 
sale  regarding  the  involved  professional 
sports  teams  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 
Within  six  months  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Board,  the  Board  shall  conduct  a 
formal  hearing  on  the  record  to  consider  all 
such  notices  of  relocation  or  offers  of  sale. 

(d)  The  Board  shall,  within  .seven  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  deter- 
mine if  any  such  offers  of  sale  would  ensure 
that  the  team  would  remain  in  the  metro- 
politan area  in  which  it  plays,  and  are  equal 
to  or  greater  in  value  than  the  value  of  the 
relocation  of  the  involved  professional 
sports  team.  The  Board  shall,  to  the  extent 
provided  in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts, 
contract  with  an  independent  actuary  for  all 
such  valuations.  In  making  any  such  valu- 
ation, projected  revenues  arising  out  of  the 
broadcasting  of  any  game  engaged  in  or  con- 
ducted by  each  team  in  either  its  current  or 
future  territory  shall  not  be  considered, 
unless  such  team  meets  the  grounds  for  re- 
location specified  in  section  5(b)(2)(B)  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  determine  whether 
the  involved  professional  sports  team  meets 
any  of  the  grounds  for  relocation  specified 
in  section  5(b)  of  this  Act.  as  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Board  may  not  approve  any  offer 
for  .sale  or  notice  of  relocation  which  would 
result  in  the  involved  professional  sports 
team  no  longer  playing  in  the  metropolitan 
area  where  it  plays  if  an  offer  of  greater  or 
equal  value  is  received  which  would  contin- 
ue to  locate  such  team  in  such  area. 

(g)  If  the  Board  determines  that— 

(1)  any  offer  for  sale  or  notice  for  reloca- 
tion which  has  been  received  regarding  the 
involved  profe.ssional  sports  team  equals  or 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  original  offer  or  pe- 
tition for  relocation:  or 

(2)  none  of  the  grounds  for  relocation 
specified  in  section  5(b).  as  appropriate,  is 
met. 

the  owner  of  such  team  may  not  sell  or  relo- 
cate such  team  without  a  written  commit- 
ment, enforceable  through  specific  perform- 
ance, from  any  purcha.ser  to  continue  to 
locate  such  team  in  the  metropolitan  area  in 
which  it  plays.  The  Board  shall  have  no  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  any  other  terms  of 
the  sale  of  such  team,  including  the  selec- 
tion of  the  purchaser. 

(h)  All  determinations  of  the  Board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  involved 
in  such  arbitration. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  notice  for  relocation  or  offer  of 
.sale  regarding  any  profe.ssional  sports  team 
if.  within  six  months  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board— 

( 1 )  the  Board  has  not  received  any  offer  to 
purchase  such  team  which  would  ensure 
that  the  team  would  remain  in  the  metro- 
politan area  in  which  it  plays;  and 
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(2)  the  Board  has  not  received  any  objec- 
tion to  the  relocation  of  such  team  from  any 
appropriate  governmental  entity. 

(j)  The  Board  shall  not  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  any  situation  in 
which  a  judge  is  performing  the  functions 
of  the  Board,  as  specified  in  section  5(c)  of 
this  Act. 

CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec  8.  Any  governmental  entity  in  a  met- 
ropolitan area  from  which  a  profe.ssional 
sports  team  relocates  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  damages  and  relief,  including 
injunctive  relief,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
relocations  did  not  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  including  the  grounds  that 
any  owner  or  other  party  did  not  comply 
with  the  arbitration  procedure  or  decision.' 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act.  4 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for 
purpo.ses  of  section  7  of  this  Act.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
posed relocation  or  sale  of  any  professional 
sports  team  which  occurs  or  is  intended  to 
occur  after  January  1.  1984  • 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  20.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleague.  Representative  Bilirak- 
is.  in  this  special  order  commemorat- 
ing March  25.  1984.  the  163d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Greek  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

T'lis  day  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
reir  -t  upon  the  spirit  of  man  and  his 
commtment  to  achieving  freedom  and 
democtacy  It  was  on  this  day  in  1821 
that  the  Greek  people  rose  up  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
began  their  long  and  bloody  struggle 
for  freedom,  ending  nearly  500  years 
of  slavery  and  oppression. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  strong  continuing  ties 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  enormous  contributions  they 
have  made  to  this  Nation  by  holding 
on  to  their  traditions  of  education, 
family  and  church,  taught  by  their  an- 
cestry and  passed  down  through  the 
generations. 

As  we  celebrate  this  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  we  acknowledge 
this  event  as  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  world  democracy. 

Throughout  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Di.strict.  we  are  fortunate  to 
share  with  our  many  Greek  friends, 
the  opportunity  to  celebrate  this  very 
important  date  in  Greek-American  his- 
tory. In  Daytona  Beach,  FL.  a:^ 
throughout  the  country,  this  religious 


holiday  will  be  celebrated  with  a  varie- 
ty of  festivities. 

St.  Demetrios.  a  Greek  Orthodox 
church  and  school,  in  Daytona  Beach, 
under  the  new  guidance  of  Father 
Nick  G.  Manousakis.  will  celebrate 
Greek  Independence  Day  with  a 
dinner/dance  to  benefit  St.  Demetrios 
School. 

I  also  take  the  opportunity  of  Greek 
Independence  Day  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  our  present  day  relation- 
ship founded  on  friendship  and  man's 
democratic  spirit  and  determination  to 
achieve  liberty  and  freedom  froin  op- 
pression. 

Let  us  share  in  this  celebration  in 
hope  that  someday  freedom  can  be 
known  to  all  people.* 


GOLDWATERS  LETTER 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
could  say  it  better  than  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  I  would  likc  to  place  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  chair- 
mans  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
in  the  Record  of  our  proceedings 
today. 

As  Senator  Goldwater  accurately 
notes,  the  mining  of  harbors  is  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  an  act  of 
war.  The  administration  apparently 
knows  this  as  well,  as  they  have  dem- 
onstrated by  suspending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
lice  over  U.S.  actions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  Presidents  overt 
covert  war  against  Nicaragua,  and 
demand  that  the  House  position  pre- 
vail in  conference. 
The  letter  follows: 

Goldwater  Writes  CIA  Director 
Scorching  Letter 
(The  text  of  a  letter,  dated  April  9  and  made 
available     yesterday,     from     Sen.     Barry 
Cjoldwater     (R-Ariz.).     chairman     of     the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  to  CIA  Di- 
rector William  J.  Casey) 
Dear    Bill:    All    this    past    weekend.    I've 
been  trying  to  figure  out  how  I  can  most 
easily  tell  you  my  feelings  about  the  discov- 
ery    of    the    president     having     approved 
mining    some    of    the    harbors    of    Central 
America. 

It  gets  down  to  one.  little,  simple  phrase:  I 
am  pissed  off! 

I  understand  that  you  had  briefed  the 
Hou.se  on  this  matter.  I've  heard  that.  Now. 
during  the  important  debate  we  had  last 
week  and  the  week  before,  on  whether  we 
would  increase  funds  for  the  Nicaragua  pro- 
gram, we  were  doing  all  right  until  a 
member  of  the  committee  charged  that  the 
president  had  approved  the  mining.  I 
strongly  denied  that  becau.se  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  I  found  out  the  next  day  that 
the  CIA  had.  with  the  written  approval  of 
the  president,  engaged  in  such  mining,  and 
the  approval  came  in  February! 
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Bill,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad,  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  hell  of  a  quandary.  I  am 
forced  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  because  I  did  not 
know  the  facts  on  this.  At  the  same  time, 
my  counterpart  in  the  House  did  know. 

The  president  has  asked  us  to  back  his 
foreign  policy.  Bill,  how  can  we  back  his  for-, 
eign  policy  when  we  don't  know  whn'  the 
hell  he  is  doing?  Lebanon,  yes.  we  all  knew 
that  he  sent  troops  over  there.  But  mine  the 
harbors  in  Nicaragua?  This  is  an  act  violat- 
ing international  law.  It  is  an  act  of  war.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  it. 

My  simple  guess  is  that  the  House  is  going 
to  defeat  this  supplemental  and  we  will  not 
be  in  any  position  to  put  up  much  of  an  ar- 
gument after  we  were  not  given  the  infor- 
mation we  were  entitled  to  receive;  particu- 
larly, if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
when  you  briefed  us  on  Central  America 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  And  the  order 
was  signed  before  that. 

I  don't  like  this.  I  don't  like  it  one  bit  from 
the  president  or  from  you.  I  don't  think  we 
need  a  lot  of  lengthy  explanations.  The 
deed  has  been  done  and.  in  the  future,  if 
anything  like  this  happens.  I'm  going  to 
raise  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  fuss  about  it  in 
public. 

Sincerely, 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Chairman. 9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETE  MURPHY 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  buried  a  friend,  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  buried  a  dedicat- 
ed staff  member,  Eve  Murphy  buried  a 
loving  husband,  and  six  Murphy  chil- 
dren buried  a  caring  father. 

I  take  time  today  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  about  Pete  Murphy,  the 
clerk  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  who  died  of  cancer 
April  3. 

"Uncle  Pete"  was  the  name  my  wife 
and  I  affectionately  gave  him.  He  re- 
minded us  of  my  brother-in-law, 
known  as  Uncle  Harold  to  our  family 
and  friends.  Pete  was  everyone's 
kindly  uncle— always  there  when  you 
needed  him  yet  never  demanding  or 
obtrusive.  A  solid  citizen.  An  all 
around  good  fellow.  Able  to  get  along 
with  everyone.  Meat  and  potatoes.  Un- 
pretentious. A  wonderful  wit  yet  able 
to  laugh  at  himself.  Straight  forward. 
One  who  spoke  his  mind.  A  thinker. 
Never  dwelling  on  the  negative,  always 
able  to  .see  the  Sun  coming  up.  Pete's 
quiet  and  unassuming  traits  spoke 
louder  than  any  voice. 

He  brought  to  our  committee  staff 
22  years  of  FBI  training  and  devoted 
16  years  of  his  considerable  energies  to 
insuring  that  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Nation's  defense  were  well  spent. 
Pete's  professional  competence  and 
honesty  were  well  recognized  by  all 
who  knew  him. 
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Pete  loved  his  Irish  heritage.  He 
laughed  lovingly  at  the  thought  of  his 
father  stopping  a  hometown  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade  to  regale  the  grand 
marshal  with  tales  of  his  trip  to  Ire- 
land. Pete  had  planned  that  trip  and 
traveled  with  his  parents  as  a  testa- 
ment to  that  love. 

At  Friday's  services  for  Pete,  his  old 
friend.  Father  Stack,  who  had  prayed 
with  him  over  those  long,  hard 
months,  delivered  a  homily.  "The 
Absent  Are  Present.  "  Truly  the  spirit 
of  Pete  Murphy  is  present  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  will  be  with  our 
committee  in  the  days  to  come.  Pete 
was  a  man  of  quality  who  leaves  a 
legacy  worth  remembering  and  emu- 
lating. 

Our  hearts  and  our  prayers  go  out  to 
Pete's  beloved  wife.  Eve.  that  beautiful 
Irish  charm  whom  he  cherished  so 
dearly,  and  their  children,  Dan.  Mike, 
Jim,  Mary  Ellen.  Kathy,  and  Pat.« 


MORE  PRESS  CRITICISM  OF 
REAGAN'S  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
POLICIES 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

Of  makyland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
sink  deeper  into  the  abyss  in  Central 
America,  our  Nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers continue  to  sound  the  alarm  and 
call  for  more  constructive  policies  that 
better  serve  our  interests.  Recently 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a 
major  editorial  calling  on  our  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  reality  of  revo- 
lution in  Central  America  and  to  seek 
political  solutions  to  that  region's 
problems.  'We  would  all  benefit  from  a 
careful  reading  of  this  sensible  editori- 
al, and  I  include  it  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  18. 
1984] 
A  Civilized  Presence 

The  series  of  articles  on  Central  America 
published  last  week  by  The  Times  laid  out 
the  difficult  challenges  facing  the  United 
States  in  that  volatile  part  of  the  world— 
our  "front  yard. "  to  use  the  phrase  favored 
by  President  Reagan. 

Its  principal  theme  was  that  1984  is  a  year 
of  decision  in  Central  America.  The  coming 
elections  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  may  well  deter- 
mine whether  the  crisis  that  has  plagued 
the  region  since  1979  will  grow  deeper  and 
bloodier.  Or  they  could  mark  the  beginning 
of  efforts  to  settle  the  region's  convoluted 
political  disputes. 

The  series  linked  the  revolutionary  fervor 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  civil  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor with  the  potential  for  even  greater 
bloodshed  in  Guatemala  and  the  growing 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Honduras.  It  also 
warned  of  the  debilitating  effect  that  this 
regionwide  crisis  has  on  the  areas  one 
stable  democracy— Costa  Rica. 
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Several  of  the  articles  provided  revealing 
looks  at  people  on  all  sides  of  the  political 
turmoil,  particularly  the  violent  extremes  of 
right  and  left.  But  they  also  focu.sed  on 
those  trapped  in  the  middle,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  region's  people— peasants  trying 
to  survive  in  countrysides  that  have  become 
battlefields,  workers  and  middle-class  busi- 
nessmen trying  to  survive  in  economies  are 
shambles. 

The  series  also  put  the'  current  crisis  in 
Central  America  into  the  context  of  histo- 
ry—both the  often-tragic  history  of  the  re- 
gion's individual  nations  and  the  sad  history 
of  U.S.  involvement  there.  U.S.  interest  in 
Central  America  has  swung  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  over  the  years— from  in- 
difference and  outright  neglect  to  anger  and 
the  use  of  military  force  when  the  security 
of  our  'front  yard"  was  perceived  as  being 
in  danger.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  trou- 
ble in  countries  like  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua could  easily  be  quelled  by  this  country's 
overwhelming  military  force,  but  that  is  not 
an  option  any  longer. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  most  of  them 
good,  U.S.  public  opinion  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  kind  of  U.S.  interventions  that 
were  routine  in  Nicaragua  during  the  1930s. 
As  a  result,  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
playing  an  indirect  role  in  the  Central 
American  crisis— wresting  periodic  infusions 
of  money  from  a  reluctant  Congress  for 
military  training  and  weapons  for  El  Salva- 
dor, as  it  has  been  trying  to  do  for  the  last 
week  and  tunneling  covert  aid  to  Nicara- 
guan  rebels  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

There  are  many  reasons  the  Administra- 
tion has  failed  to  generate  wide  public  sup- 
port for  its  policies  in  Central  America,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  perceived  as  haphazard  and  .secretive, 
with  no  real  vision  of  what  the  United 
States  wants  there  beyond  short-term  sta- 
bility. 

But  the  biggest  problem  with  Administra- 
tion policies  in  the  region  is  that  they  are 
simplistic.  When  President  Reagan  first 
took  office.  then-Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der M.  Haig.  Jr.  epitomized  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  the  growing  rebellion  in  El 
Salvador  when  he  blamed  it  on  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  subversion  and  accused  both  na- 
tions of  acting  as  surrogates  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Administration's  reasoning  has  grown 
a  little  more  sophisticated  since  then- 
Reagan  now  publicly  admits  that  El  Salva- 
dor is  something  less  than  a  perfect  democ- 
racy, for  example— but  not  much  more.  The 
President's  views  were  broadened  somewhat 
by  the  final  report  of  his  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  chaired  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger. Although  commission  members  were  di- 
vided on  .some  key  issues,  they  at  least 
agreed  that  the  vast  majority  of  poor  people 
in  Central  America  would  have  reason 
enough  to  revolt  even  without  Soviet  or 
Cuban  meddling.  And  in  its  most  dramatic 
departure  from  past  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America,  the  Kissinger  report  said  that  "in- 
digenous reforms,  even  indigenous  revolu- 
tions, are  not  themselves  a  security  concern 
of  the  United  States.  " 

If  that  important  new  principle  is  accept- 
ed—and we  believe  that  it  must  be  for  the 
United  States  to  exist  peacefully  with  many 
emerging  nations  in  the  modern  world— the 
question  becomes  not  how  to  quash  revolu- 
tions in  places  like  Central  America  but  how 
best  to  deal  with  them  so  that  their  damage 
to  legitimate  U.S.  interests  is  minimal.  That 
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kind  of  constructive  diplomacy  can  also  help 
reduce  the  violence  and  suffering  that  revo- 
lutions can  cause. 

Both  Reagan  and  Kissinger  now  argue 
that  the  massive  infusions  of  military  and 
economic  aid  that  they  want  for  Central 
America— S8  billion  over  the  next  five 
years— will  "buy  time  "  for  governments  like 
El  Salvador's  to  reform  themselves  before 
they  are  overthrown  by  guerrillas  who  may 
be  hostile  to  the  United  States.  That  would 
have  been  a  fine  strategy  a  decade  ago.  But 
the  time  for  change  in  El  Salvador  was  1972. 
when  a  fairly  elected,  moderate  government 
was  overthrown  by  the  military.  The  time 
for  change  in  Nicaragua  was  long  before  the 
Sandinistas  led  the  revolt  that  overthrew 
the  corrupt  and  brutal  Somoza  dictatorship 
in  1979. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  only  successful 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  turmoil  in 
Central  America  is  one  based  on  a  realistic 
appraisal  that  events  in  both  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador  are  too  far  along  for  the  clock 
to  be  turned  back  to  a  more  peaceful  time. 
Too  many  citizens  of  both  nations  have 
opted  for  armed  revolution  as  the  only  way 
to  change  their  government  and  society. 
Rather  than  trying  to  defeat  the  rebellion 
in  El  Salvador  or  trying  to  roll  back  the  rev- 
olution in  Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
must  find  ways  to  live  with  them. 

That  is  why  the  Administration's  empha- 
sis on  military  aid  to  U.S.  friends  in  the 
region— whether  the  governments  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras  or  the  counterrevolu- 
tionaries in  Nicaragua— is  doomed  to  fail  in 
the  long  run.  Even  if  we  were  to  supply 
enough  military  aid  to  stem  Central  Ameri- 
ca's revolutions  in  the  short  term,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region  are  so  severe  now.  and 
the  political  bitterness  and  estrangement  so 
great,  that  another  bloody  explosion  would 
be  inevitable  in  a  few  years. 

The  only  solution  that  we  see  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  crisis  is  negotiations,  not  just 
to  end  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  but  also 
to  arrange  peace  treaties  between  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  in  Nicaragua  and  its 
neighbors.  Once  the  shooting  is  stopped,  the 
massive  infusions  of  U.S.  aid  that  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  envisioned  and  that  most 
Americans  would  probably  favor  can  be  used 
as  an  incentive  to  get  former  enemies  to 
work  together. 

The  best  hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Central  America  is  represented  by  efforts 
of  the  Contadora  Group— Mexico.  Venezula. 
Colombia.  Panama.  Diplomats  from  those 
four  nations  have  been  working  for  more 
than  a  year  to  arrange  peace  treaties  among 
the  region's  five  nations.  They  have  made 
remarkable  progre.ss  thus  far  in  getting  all 
five  governments  to  agree  on  a  set  of  21  ne- 
gotiating principles,  including  withdrawal  of 
foreign  military  advisers  from  the  region 
and  agreement  to  refrain  from  interfering 
in  each  other's  affairs.  Now  the  mechanics 
for  making  those  21  principles  operative 
must  be  worked  out.  It  will  be  a  long  and  te- 
dious process,  and  the  United  States  could 
help  by  sending  less  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras,  and  offering  them— and 
the  Nicaraguans— economic  incentives  to  ne- 
gotiate instead. 

Such  a  strategy  will  require  patience  and 
maturity  on  the  part  of  this  country.  For  if 
the  fighting  in  El  Salvador  were  to  end 
through  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition 
government,  some  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  would  have  to  deal  there,  much  like  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  will  not  be  very 
friendly.  They  may  not  even  be  especially 
grateful.   But   the   history   of  other  Latin 
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American  revolutions,  like  Mexico's  leads  us 
to  believe  that  they  will  eventually  mature 
and  come  to  understand  that  they  can  coex- 
ist with  the  United  States— just  as  we  learn 
that  we  can  live  with  them. 

This  hopeful  possibility  was  expressed  elo- 
quently last  year  by  Carlos  Puentes.  the 
Mexican  novelist  and  former  diplomat,  in 
addressing  commencement  exercises  at  Har- 
vard University.  After  describing  the  histor- 
ic and  cultural  pressures  that  created  the 
current  crisis  in  Central  America,  he  con- 
cluded: "The  cultural  conflict  I  have  evoked 
includes  the  stubbornness  of  the  minimal 
popular  demands,  after  all  these  cenluiies. 
which  equate  freedom  with  bread,  schools, 
hospitals,  national  independence  and  a 
sense  of  dignity.  If  left  to  ourselves,  we  will 
try  to  solve  these  problems  by  creating  na- 
tional institutions  to  deal  with  them.  All  we 
ask  from  you  is  cooperation,  trade  and 
normal  diplomatic  relations.  Not  your  ab- 
sence, but  your  civilized  presence." 

That  is  indeed  the  best  thing  that  the 
United  States  can  now  offer  the  troubled 
and  bloodied  nations  of  Central  America. 
Not  more  arms  with  which  futile  effors  will 
be  made  to  turn  back  or  change  history. 
And  not  a  turning  away  from  its  turmoil 
and  problems  in  frustration  and  hopeless- 
ness. But  a  civilized  presence.* 


THE  PARK  SCHOOL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

UF  M/XRYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  pleasure  today  to  meet  with 
French  students  from  the  College 
Blaise  Pascal,  a  public  school  in 
Viarmes.  France.  They  are  here  as 
part  of  an  exchange  program  with  the 
Park  School  of  Brooklandville,  MD. 
which  is  located.  I  am  proud  to  say.  in 
my  district.  The  students  will  spend  3 
weeks  with  Park  School  students  and 
their  families,  learning  about  life  here 
in  the  United  States. 

For  several  years,  the  Park  School 
had  been  looking  for  ways  to  establish 
an  exchange  with  a  school  in  France, 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1983,  the  ex- 
change became  a  reality.  Ten  upper 
school  students  were  selected  by  the 
modern  language  department  to  spend 
3  weeks  in  France.  The  students,  ac- 
companied by  Christine  Broening. 
head  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
ment at  the  Park  School,  were  hosted 
by  families  of  students  attending  the 
College  Blaise  Pascal  in  France,  from 
March  5  through  March  26,  1983. 

While  in  France,  the  students  from 
the  Park  School  lived  with  families  of 
varying  educational  and  professional 
backgrounds,  sharing  their  meals, 
shopping,  and  domestic  routines.  They 
went  to  school,  to  the  swimming  pool, 
and  to  the  judo  club  with  their  host 
children.  In  short,  they  lived  the  life 
of  a  typical  French  middle-class 
family. 
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Upon  returning  to  the  United  States, 
all  of  the  students  agreed  that  the  ex- 
perience was  significant  and  reward- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  the  French 
students  who  are  currently  visiting 
here  in  the  United  States  on  the  pro- 
gram, will  find  their  experience  just  as 
rewarding.  The  Park  School  exchange 
program  proves  that  there  is  more  to 
an  education  than  just  books.  Under- 
standing and  communicating  with  the 
world  around  us  is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  our  planet,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  these  young  people  were 
excited  to  meet  that  challenge. 

At  a  time  when  some  nations  have 
trouble  even  talking  to  each  other,  it 
is  refreshing  to  see  programs  such  as 
this  exchange  program  of  the  Park 
School  succeed.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  young  people  of  the 
world,  and  as  they  experience  differ- 
ent cultures  and  learn  to  appreciate 
different  backgrounds,  we  can  all  look 
forward  to  a  future  of  hope  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Park  School  can  be  proud  of  its 
program,  and  even  more,  they  can  be 
proud  of  their  students  who  made  it 
work.# 


HOUSE  TO  REVIEW  CONRAIL 
SALE 
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.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
transportation  issues  in  1984  there  is 
perhaps  no  issue  more  serious  for  the 
public  interest  than  the  sale  of  Con- 
rail. 

This  House  voted,  on  March  6,  to 
assert  that  the  Congress  must  review 
and  approve  any  proposed  sale  of  this 
rail  system  so  vital  to  rail  shippers  and 
rail  employees  in  many  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Jim 
Florid,  has  been  vigilant  in  insuring 
that  Conrail  would  not  be  sold  piece- 
meal, as  was  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  1981.  And  he  continues  to 
argue,  properly,  that  congressional 
review  is  necessary. 

This  complex  issue  was  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  April  16  edition  of  Busi- 
ness Week  and  I  think  that  our  col- 
leagues would  find  this  article  to  be 
quite  helpful. 

The  article  follows: 
The  For  Sale  Sign  on  Conrail  Starts 
Attracting  Serious  Bidders 

After  months  of  stops  and  starts,  the  sale 
of  Conrail  is  finally  picking  up  steam.  The 
federal  government  now  has  in  hand  the  de- 
tails of  what  it  considers  the  first  bona  fide 
offer  for  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.— a  $1.1  bil- 
lion bid  from  Alleghany  Corp.  for  the  85% 
of  Conrails  stock  held  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Dept.— and  it  hopes  that  an  announce- 
ment of  the  bid  will  spur  competing  propos- 
als. Citicorp,  for  one,  is  in  preliminary  dis- 
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cussions  with  Conrail's  management,  labor 
unions,  and  Transportation  on  a  plan  to  fi- 
nance a  buyout  through  common  stock. 

Already  before  Transportation  is  an  offer 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Assn. 
(RLEA)  calling  for  a  leveraged  buyout  by 
Conrail's  organized  employees.  They  would 
put  up  only  $500  million  in  cash,  borrowed 
against  the  as.sets  of  the  company.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  forgo  any  claim  to  back 
pay  for  the  three  years  th?y  have  been 
working  for  lower  wages  than  the  rest  of 
the  railroad  industry,  and  they  would  not 
take  advantage  of  Conrail's  past  losses  as  a 
carryforward  against  future  lax  liabilities. 
Labor  puts  the  total  estimated  worth  of  its 
package  at  $2.2  billion.  But  Transportation 
officials  consider  it  inadequate,  and  the 
group  is  mulling  over  a  revision  of  its  pro- 
posal with  help  from  several  financial 
sources— including  the  cash-rich  Bass  broth- 
ers of  Texas  and  Bank  of  America. 

Three  railroad-s- Norfolk  Southern.  CSX 
and  Sante  Fe  Industries— also  have  begun 
acquisition  studies,  although  Santa  Fe  is 
now  tied  up  in  another  proposed  railroad 
merger.  In  all.  says  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator John  H.  Riley,  a  "half-dozen  "  par- 
ties are  seriously  interested.  He  and  the  de- 
partment's investment  banker.  Goldman. 
Sachs  &  Co..  have  talked  to  more  than  100 
companies.  financial  institutions.  and 
wealthy  individuals.  "The  first  offer  will 
force  the  others  out  of  the  woodshed.  "  he 
says.  When  it  comes,  Riley  is  expected  to 
announce  a  cutoff  date  of  either  60  or  90 
days  hence  to  bring  all  propo.sals  into  the 
open. 

Regardless  of  the  buyer,  pulling  off  a  sale 
of  Conrail  will  be  an  awesome  political  feat. 
Labor  and  management  have  virtual  veto 
power,  and  Congress  plans  to  step  in  once 
everyone  else  has  signed  off.  "Negotiating 
this  thing  in  public  is  going  to  be  difficult 
for  anyone,  "  notes  Stephen  Berger.  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Railway  As.sn.  (USRA). 
Conrail's  banker  and  a  watchdog  agency 
that  reports  to  Congress,  "you've  got  to  lay 
your  soul  down  in  front  of  the  whole  coun- 
try." 

SATISFIED 

As  business  week  went  to  press.  Alleghany 
still  refu.sed  to  confirm  that  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  an  offer  for  Conrail  is  in  the 
works.  But  the  company  is  known  to  have 
talked  w"ith  the  three  parties  that  can  swing 
the  deal— the  government.  Conrail's  man- 
agement, and  Conrail's  unions— and  all 
three  are  sufficiently  satisfied  with  Alle- 
ghany's proposed  package  to  enable  the 
New  York-based  holding  company  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  formal  bid.  Some  of  the  parties 
involved  said  an  announcement  should  come 
by  mid-April. 

Alleghany  is  sitting  on  more  than  $700 
million  from  its  January  sale  of  Investors 
Diversified  Services  Inc.  to  American  Ex- 
press Co.  With  the  $350  million  in  cash  it 
got  from  that  deal,  plus  the  11.5  million 
shares  of  American  Express  stock  that  it 
could  borrow  against  or  sell.  Alleghany 
seems  a  sure  bet  to  raise  the  money. 

For  its  part,  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration likes  the  fact  that  Alleghany  is  no 
stranger  to  railroads.  The  company  was  the 
principal  stockholder  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  from  1954  to  1968.  It  also 
owned  stock  in  the  successor  railroad.  Penn 
Central  Corp. 

OLD  ties 

But  Alleghany  Chairman  Fred  M.  Kirby 
was  on  the  board  of  Penn  Central  prior  to 
its  collapse  in  1970— forcing  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment's  intervention  and.  eventually,  the 
creation  of  Conrail— and  Alleghany's  links 
to  the  collapse  could  pose  a  problem.  Repre- 
sentative James  J.  Florio  (D-N.J.).  chairman 
of  a  House  subcommittee  that  oversees  rail 
matters,  is  busy  dusting  off  reports  from 
congressional  investigations  in  the  early 
1970s  of  alleged  insider  trading  in  Penn  Cen- 
tral just  before  its  end.  Institutional  inves- 
tors, including  Alleghany,  unloaded  their 
stock  late  in  May.  1970.  prior  to  the  May  28 
public  announcement  that  the  railroad  was 
abandoning  plans  to  .sell  a  $100  million  de- 
benture offering  and  was  instead  seeking  a 
government-guaranteed  loan. 

Florio  has  already  inserted  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  critical  of  Alleghany 
and  of  the  Transportation  Department's 
rush  to  sell  Conrail  before  the  election, 
"There  is  obviously  something  ironic  about 
turning  the  railroad  back  to  the  people  who 
ran  it  into  the  ground, '"  says  Florio. 

Riley  denies  any  rush,  saying  he  is  care- 
fully waiting  for  a  buyer  who  meets  three 
conditions:  "First,  we  will  favor  the  pur- 
chase option  that  leaves  the  railroad  in  the 
strongest  financial  condition  after  the  sale. 
Second,  we  will  favor  the  option  that  best 
protects  service  patterns  to  shippers  and 
communities  in  the  Northeast.  Finally,  we 
will  favor  the  option  that  is  consistent  with 
the  previous  criteria  and  offers  the  maxi- 
mum return  to  the  U.S.""  Transportation 
has.  however,  rejected  a  proposal  that  its 
economic  advLsers  say  might  produce  the 
biggest  yield  of  all:  a  total  or  partial  public 
stock  offering.  "We  want  to  know  who  we 
are  selling  it  to.  and  we  want  to  .sell  it  to 
someone  who  wants  to  run  a  railroad," 
Riley  explains. 

bargaining  chip 

The  government's  inclination  is  to  encour- 
age purchase  by  another  railroad,  but  labor 
and  management  have  balked  at  the  active 
contenders.  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  and 
CSX  Corp,  They  work  in  and  around  Con- 
rail territory  and  would  surely  close  overlap- 
ping operations.  "They  may  be  serious," 
,says  Brian  M.  Freeman,  the  RLEA's  finan- 
cial adviser,  "but  nobody  should  take  them 
seriously."  Adds  Richard  Kilroy.  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks:  We've  lost  50.000  jobs 
on  Conrail.  and  we  don't  want  the  plant  and 
facilities  decimated  any  further.  " 

Labor  made  wage  concessions  to  help  save 
the  railroad,  including  a  wage  differential 
that  pays  Conrail  workers  12*^  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  Those  savings  account- 
ed for  $120  million  of  Conrail's  $313  million 
in  net  income  in  1983.  Thus,  the  threat  of 
ending  its  wage  restraint  gives  labor  a  great 
deal  of  muscle  in  the  sale  negotiations. 
Labor  also  claims  that  past  pay  deferrals, 
worth  $400  million,  must  be  made  up. 

In  addition,  all  employees  participate  in 
the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP), 
which  owns  the  15%  of  Conrail  stock  not 
held  by  Transportation.  Alleghany  is  trying 
to  meet  the  RLEA's  demands  and  has 
reached  some  tentative  agreement,  but  the 
workers  could  still  proceed  with  their  own 
deal.  For  now.  labor  has  agreed  to  keep  the 
wage  differential.  In  return.  Alleghany 
would  liquidate  the  ESOP  for  $350  million 
in  cash.  gi\"e  labor  $150  million  in  preferred 
stock,  and  offer  a  profit-sharing  plan  worth 
$15  million  a  year  for  13  years.  "We  are  now 
in  the  realm  of  reason  with  Alleghany," 
says  Freeman. 

necessary  BLESSING 

Conrail  Chairman  L.  Stanley  Crane,  a 
highly  regarded  railroad  executive,  also  will 
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be  a  major  factor  in  the  negotiations.  The 
prestige  he  has  earned  for  his  astounding 
turnaround  of  Conrail  means  lawmakers 
will  be  disposed  to  heed  him.  Buyers  also 
want  him  and  his  management  team  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  railroad.  As  a  result, 
any  deal  would  need  his  blessing.  The  origi- 
nal RLEA  proposal  did  not  have  that  bless- 
ing. 

The  most  difficult  player  to  please  may  be 
Congress.  Lawmakers  are  determined  to  get 
back  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  money  they 
have  spent  fixing  up  Conrails  physical 
plant  and  covering  its  operating  losses.  Of 
the  total  $7.6  billion  the  government  has 
poured  into  Conrail.  $3.2  billion  has  gone 
for  physical  improvements  and  for  making 
up  operating  losses  since  the  company  was 
formed  in  1976.  The  remaining  $4.4  billion 
went  to  purchase  track  and  equipment  from 
the  six  bankrupt  railroads  that  made  up 
Conrail.  to  buy  out  excess  jobs,  and  to  pay 
for  the  commuter  service  that  was  turned 
over  to  local  agencies  last  year. 

Exactly  how  much  say  Congress  will  have 
is  unclear  under  current  law.  The  House  has 
passed  legislation  introduced  by  Florio  that 
gives  legislators  final  approval  of  any  sale  of 
Conrail.  But  Transportation  Secretary  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Dole  has  threatened  to  recommend 
a  veto  of  the  bill,  arguing  it  would  "both 
radically  alter  and  seriously  impair  the  de- 
partments  statutory  authority  to  arrange 
for  the  sale." 

Making  a  Conrail  sale  still  more  complex 
is  the  question  of  tax  credits.  The  railroad 
had  a  net  operating  loss  of  slightly  more 
than  $2  billion  from  1976  to  1981.  when  it 
began  making  money.  In  a  normal  situation, 
an  acquiring  company  could  use  that  loss  in 
a  carryforward  to  shelter  its  own  income 
from  taxes.  But  since  Conrails  operating 
losses  were  made  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  they  occurred,  any  carryforward 
now  would  in  effect  tap  the  government's 
till  a  second  time.  The  potential  for  double 
dipping"  into  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of 
Conrail  is  known  to  have  enraged  Office  of 
Management  &  Budget  Director  David  A. 
Stockman.  More  likely  to  be  negotiable  is 
$275  million  investment  tax  credits  for  roll- 
ing stock  and  signals.  Alleghany  wants  these 
credits,  but  the  subject  remains  controver- 
sial within  the  Administration.  The  out- 
come will  clearly  affect  the  size  of  anyone's 
bid. 

Financial  types,  though,  do  not  view  this 
as  a  raid  on  the  public  treasure  chest. 
USRA's  Berger.  who  is  an  investment 
banker  by  profession  and  no  amateur  in  pol- 
itics, says:  "'Y'ou've  got  to  forget  how  much 
the  federal  government  put  into  Conrail. 
This  is  business  deal  now.  Conrail's  value  is 
its  cash  flow  and  its  earnings  potential."* 


ARGENTINA;  PATIENCE  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial  the  Miami  Herald  ex- 
plained why  Argentina's  new  demo- 
cratic government  needs  time  to  cope 
with  its  overwhelming  economic  prob- 
lems. Since  the  editorial  was  pub- 
lished, we  have  fortunately  achieved  a 
temporary  agreement  to  prevent  Ar- 
gentina's default  on  its  interest  pay- 
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ments.  But  the  need  for  continuing 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  Argentina's 
creditors  remains.  The  editorial  par- 
ticularly points  out  how  damaging  it 
would  be  for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  demand  too  much  auster- 
ity of  Argentina  at  this  time.  I  hope 
all  of  our  policymakers,  the  banks,  and 
the  IMF  will  pay  heed  to  this  warning. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  22.  1984] 
Argentina:  Patience 

When  Argentine  President  Raul  Alfonsin 
took  office  last  December,  he  had  three  seri- 
ous problems  to  deal  with:  the  military,  the 
labor  unions,  and  the  economy.  The  mili- 
tary had  been  the  power,  or  power  broker, 
of  political  life  in  Argentina  for  almost  40 
years.  The  Peronist  labor  unions  were  the 
second  most  influential  force  in  the  coun- 
try, and  often  they  and  the  armed  forces 
competed  to  be  Argentina's  most  disruptive 
force.  'With  inflation  at  450  percent  a  year 
and  a  foreign  debt  of  $43  billion.  Argentina's 
economy  was  in  shambles. 

Mr.  Alfonsin  knew  that  he  had  to  cope 
with  these  problems  while  public  opinion 
was  on  his  side,  while  the  momentum  of  his 
surprising  and  overwhelming  victory  gave 
him  added  strength.  In  the  almost  three 
months  that  the  post-election  high  lasted, 
Mr.  Alfonsin  brought  the  military  under 
control.  He  kept  his  word  and  put  those  who 
violated  human  rights  behind  bars,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  top  military  leaders  in  the 
country. 

In  the  context  of  Argentina's  history,  that 
is  a  remarkable  achievement.  Still,  it  is  the 
only  problem  that  Mr.  Alfonsin  was  able  to 
solve  before  succumbing  to  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  problems. 

Mr.  Alfonsin  now  has  suffered  his  first 
defeat.  The  Argentine  Senate  killed  a  bill 
designed  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Peronist 
labor  unions.  The  defeat  indicates  that  the 
Peronists  now  are  willing  to  fight  him  for 
control  of  the  unions. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  Mr.  Al- 
fonsin must  face  economic  problems  of  a 
gravity  unprecedented  in  Argentine  history. 
He  must  try  simultaneously  to  provide  a 
better  standard  of  living,  control  the  world's 
worst  inflation,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  international  bankers  who  have  not 
even  been  paid  interest  owed  on  their  loans. 

The  key  for  Argentina  is  to  sign  a  letter 
indicating  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  that  it  intends  to  cut  back  its 
budget  deficits  drastically.  If  this  agreement 
is  signed,  private  bankers  probably  will 
allow  Argentina  to  roll  over  the  delinquent 
interest  payments.  To  agree,  however,  im- 
plies such  an  austere  budget  that  Mr.  Alfon- 
sin's  ability  to  govern  might  be  impaired. 

Mr.  Alfonsin— and  Argentina— deserve 
better.  American  officials  at  the  IMF  should 
use  their  considerable  voting  power  to  sway 
the  international  organization  into  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  having  a  functioning  de- 
mocracy in  Argentina.  To  demand  extreme 
austerity  now  imperils  the  development  of 
this  process.  Therefore,  IMF  officials  should 
be  as  flexible  and  patient  with  Argentina  as 
possible.* 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  PRESIDENT 
1984:  SAN  MATEO  NATIVE 
PLAYS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
IN  TV  MINISERIES 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  many  national  heroes,  probably 
the  most  distant  and  one-dimensional 
has  been  George  Washington— the 
father  of  our  country.  He  appears  in 
the  popular  mind  as  a  towering,  but 
distant  figure  given  to  chopping  down 
cherry  trees  and  standing  in  boats 
crossing  the  Delaware. 

This  week.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  a 
miniseries  on  the  life  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. Although  television  and  movie- 
makers have  tackled  a  number  of  his- 
torical figures  and  historical  situa- 
tions, this  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
ambitious  efforts  to  portray  the  life  of 
George  Washington.  I  am  delighted 
with  this  effort  and  hope  that  it  will 
encourage  Americans  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  this  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  constituents 
in  San  Mateo  County,  I  share  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  star  of  this  mini- 
series.  Barry  Bostwick,  who  admirably 
plays  George  Washington  in  the 
series,  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District  in  San 
Mateo  Park  in  1945.  He  is  the  son  of 
Henry  (  "Bud")  and  Betty  Bostwick. 
His  father  was  administrative  assistant 
to  the  late  Congressman.  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  and  he  has  been  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Development  Association  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

Barry  attended  local  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  San  Mateo  High 
School  in  1963.  where  he  did  .some 
work  in  drama.  This  interest  was  in- 
tensified by  his  participation  in  several 
productions  at  our  local  little  theater. 
Hillbarn.  He  attended  California  West- 
ern College  in  San  Diego  and  then 
studied  theater  at  New  York  Universi- 
ty. He  returned  to  San  Diego,  where 
he  became  a  member  of_  the  Globe 
Theatre  Group  and  played  Shake- 
spearean drama  for  a  few  seasons.  Re- 
turning to  New  York,  he  worked  in  the 
A.P.A.  Repertory  Theatre  with  Ellis 
Raab.  One  of  his  first  plays  was  an 
Irish  fantasy,  "Cockle  Doddle  Dandy." 
He  studied  singing  and  dancing  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  sharpening  his  dramat- 
ic talents,  which  were  next  seen  when 
he  created  the  leading  role  of  Danny 
in  the  Broadway  production  "Grease." 

Barry  has  done  work  in  a  number  of 
movies  including  "Scruples,"  "Once 
Upon  a  Family.  "  and  with  George 
Scott  in  "Movie.  Movie. "  He  continues 
to  perform  and  act  throughout  the 
world  and  he  makes  his  home  in  Bev- 
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erly  Hills,  but  he  returns  frequently  to 
the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  to  visit 
his  parents  at  their  apartment  in 
Woodlake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Barry  Bostwick  will  be 
"George  Washington  '  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  the  eyes  of  our  Nation's  tele- 
vision audience.  I  am  delighted  that 
Americans  now  have  additional  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  to  know  our  first 
President.* 


SEEKING  JUSTICE  FOR  THE 
MILITARY 

HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  San  Diego  Tribune  has 
endorsed  the  bill.  H.R.  1942.  a  measure 
which  permits  due  process  of  law  for 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
when  it  is  alleged  that  a  medical  mal- 
practice has  occurred.  The  San  Diego 
Tribune  takes  note  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation  which  would  correct 
present  practice  wliich  has  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  treating  our  servicemen 
and  women  as  "second-class  citizens." 

The  need  for  such  clarification  of 
the  will  of  Congress  in  legislation  rec- 
ognizing Federal  tort  liability  has  been 
acknowledged  by  59  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  who  are  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  1942.  I  urge  my  other  colleagues 
who  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  .study  the  background  and  need  for 
this  legal  reform  to  do  so  and  to  con- 
sider becoming  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Tribune.  Mar.  13. 
1984] 
Seeking  Justice  for  the  Military 

It  would  mean  complete  chaos  if  those  in 
the  military  .service  were  able  to  sue  the  fed- 
eral government  for  injuries  they  sustained 
in  combat. 

If  a  wounded  .soldier  could  file  legal  action 
to  be  recompen.sed  for  his  injuries,  the  tJ.S. 
government  would  still  be  trying  to  sort  out 
the  1  milion  casualties  of  World  War  II. 

But  how  about  the  peacetime  service 
person  who  is  crippled  for  life  because  of 
the  incompetence  of  a  military  doctor?  Can 
such  victims  sue  for  damages?  They  can,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  win. 

A  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  34  years 
ago— called  the  Feres  Doctrine— found  that 
military  persons  have  the  right  to  sue  in 
peacetime  but  that  "the  government  is  not 
liable  ...  for  injuries  to  servicemen  where 
the  injuries  arise  out  of  and  are  in  the 
course  of  activity  incident  to  service." 

This  ruling  has  been  interpreted  to  cover 
almost  every  circumstance,  including  some 
horror  stories  of  malpractice  in  the  nation's 
military  hospitals. 

Two  of  these  cases  were  covered  in  the 
March/April  issue  of  Common  Cau.se  maga- 
zine: 

There  is  Denise  Chaffee,  who  joined  the 
Army  in  1979.  After  boot  camp.  Chaffee  en- 
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tered  an  Army  hospital  for  some  some 
minor  gynecological  surgery.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  Chaffees  oxygen 
supply,  and  she  woke  up  three  months  later 
paralyzed,  blind,  and  unable  to  speak.  She 
sued  the  government  for  $10  million  and 
lost. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Jerry  Meagher,  a 
U.S.  sailor,  who  entered  Balboa  Naval  Hos- 
pital here  to  have  a  small  cyst  removed 
from  his  arm.  He  was  overdosed  by  anesthe- 
siologists and  not  given  proper  care  after- 
ward. Because  of  this  he  is  a  quadriplegic, 
he  cannot  speak  or  do  anything  on  this  own. 
He  sued  the  government  for  $4  million  and 
the  Supreme  Court  turned  it  down  be 
Meagher's  injuries  were  "incident  to  serv- 
ice." 

Neither  Chaffee  nor  Meagher  has  been 
able  to  sue  the  government  for  malpractice 
successfully.  Convicts  can  sue.  Aliens  can 
sue.  Military  dependents  can  sue.  But  serv- 
icemen and  women  don't  have  a  prayer. 

Now  Meagher's  congressman.  Rep.  James 
McNulty.  D-Ariz.,  has  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Feres  Doctrine— to  define  "ac- 
tivity incident  to  service  "  in  a  more  limited 
way.  Standing  watch  on  a  Navy  ship  would 
be  an  activity  incident  to  .service.  Undergo- 
ing elective  surgery  in  a  naval  hospital 
would  not.  His  bill  would  allow  members  of 
the  military  a  belter  chance  in  suing  the 
government  for  medical  malpractice  when 
they  are  injured  in  a  government  hospital. 

McNulty  says  the  Feres  Doctrine  has 
made  second-cla.ss  citizens  out  of  military 
personnel.  The  congressmans  bill  is  now 
before  the  administrative  law  and  govern- 
mental relations  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

We  hope  that  the  subcommittee  sees  the 
need  for  such  legislation  and  votes  the 
measure  out  for  House  action.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  help  Chaffee  and  Meagher,  but  it 
will  help  others  receive  justice* 
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The  coaches  and  players  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  outstanding 
performances  on  and  off  the  court 
both  as  performers  and  outstanding 
citizens  in  their  community.  The 
sportsmanship  which  was  displayed 
throughout  their  long  and  gruelling 
season  is  a  credit  to  themselves  and 
the  fans  \dio  enjoy  watching  them 
play. 

Those  players  contributing  to  the 
team  effort  are  Marc  Graves,  Mickey 
Lockwood,  Peter  White,  Jim  Mertorf, 
Jeff  Churba,  Seth  Burch,  Joe  Bower, 
Scott  Peterson.  Scott  Richardson.  Dan 
Pagana.  Victor  Barce-Harvey.  and  Rik 
Niklaus. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  go  to 
these  coaches  and  players  for  giving 
the  fans  of  Williamsport  a  season  of 
unending  thrills  and  showing  us  the 
joy  of  high  school  basketball  at  its 
finest.  The  1983-84  Millionaires  bas- 
ketball season  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  true  magic.# 


MILLIONAIRE  MAGIC 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  months,  a  new  mania  has 
swept  through  Pennsylvania,  a  mania 
that  sprang  from  Williamsport  Area 
High  School,  where  a  skillful  group  of 
basketball  athletes  and  their  patient 
and  calm  coaches  ignited  an  excite- 
ment that  has  left  not  only  the  city  of 
Williamsport  in  a  frenzy  but  the  sur- 
rounding communities  as  well.  This 
mania  I  refer  to  is  none  other  than 
"Millionaire  Magic.  " 

The  Williamsport  High  School  Mil- 
lionaires basketball  team,  led  by  head 
coach  Pete  White  and  assistants  Lynn 
Datres  and  Larry  Moore,  capped  their 
magnificant  regular  season  of  25  to  0 
with  five  consecutive  wins  in  the  dis- 
trict and  State  playoffs.  The  highlight 
of  the  Millionaires'  basketball  season 
came  on  March  31.  1984.  in  the  Her- 
shey  Park  Arena  when  they  defeated 
their  final  opponent.  Erie  Prep,  by  a 
.score  of  68  to  61  to  win  the  coveted 
PIAA  Class  AAAA  State  Champion- 
ship. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
SEEKING  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT 
OF  OCTOBER  18.  1972.  WHICH 
AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  RESTORATION  AT  THE 
SITKA  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK  IN  SITKA,  ALASKA 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  seeks  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 18.  1972.  which  authorized  appro- 
priations for  the  development  and  res- 
toration at  the  Sitka  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  Sitka.  AK. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  speak 
on  the  floor  previously  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  arguments  for  wise  manage- 
ment of  our  public  lands  and  places. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  do  just 
that.  The  legislation  would  remove  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  development  ex- 
penditures (now  $1,571,000)  for  the 
historical  park  in  Sitka  .so  as  to  allow 
the  restoration  of  the  site  of  the 
oldest,  most  nearly  intact  structure 
from  the  Russian-American  period  in 
North  America.  Sitka  was  the  capital 
of  Russian  Alaska,  and  the  Russian 
bishop's  house  to  be  restored  under 
this  legislation  was  the  center  of  Rus- 
sian activities  here.  The  existing  legis- 
lation must  be  amended  to  allow  for 
the  final  restoration  to  continue,  so 
that  the  park  may  live  up  to  its  name 
and  congressional  intent. 

I  wish  to  .state  that  this  action  is 
consistent  with  former  Secretary 
Watt's  much-lauded  position  of 
"taking  care  of  what  we  own"  rather 
than  acquiring  new.  expensive  to 
maintain    lands    and    physical    struc- 
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tures.  This  legislation  allows  steward- 
ship to  continue  and  will  enable  the 
Sitka  National  Historic  Park  to  wel- 
come visitors  according  to  the  enacting 
legislations  intent. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleague.  Chairman  John  Seiberling, 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  proceed  rapidly  with  consid- 
eration of  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


INDIANA'S  FEDERAL  TAXES 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDI.^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  my  Washington  report  for 
April  11.  1984.  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Indiana's  Federal  Taxes 

Hoosiers  often  ask  me  whether  Indiana 
get.s  its  money's  worth  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Specifically.  Hoosiers  want  to 
know  whether  we  get  back  our  fair  share  of 
federal  benefits  after  we  pay  our  federal 
ta.xes.  In  general,  the  answer  is  no.  but  be- 
cause the  question  is  more  complicated  than 
it  seems  to  be  at  first  I  requested  a  special 
report  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
picture  that  emerges  from  the  report  is 
summarized  below: 

Question:  How  much  do  Hoosiers  pay  to 
and  receive  from  the  federal  government? 

Answer:  Federal  taxes  paid  by  Indiana 
residents  amounted  to  $2,485  per  capita  in 
1982.  about  4  percent  below  the  national  av- 
erage of  $2,385.  Federal  expenditures  per 
capita  amounted  to  $1,849.  about  29  percent 
below  the  national  average  of  $2,591.  Thus, 
each  Hoosier  lost  $636.  while  the  average 
American  gained  $6.  Our  state  was  31st  in 
federal  taxes  paid,  but  in  federal  expendi- 
tures it  was  50th.  In  short,  Hoosiers  pay 
marginally  less  in  federal  taxes  but  receive 
much  less  m  federal  benefits, 

Q:  Is  Indiana's  return  on  its  federal  tax 
dollar  getting  any  better? 

A:  No.  In  1952,  Hoosiers  enjoyed  $1.34  in 
federal  expenditures  for  every  dollar  that 
they  paid  in  federal  taxes.  By  1976.  howev- 
er, Indiana  had  experienced  the  largest  per 
capita  decrease  in  federal  contracts  among 
the  states,  and  its  return  on  federal  taxes 
had  fallen  to  73  cents  on  the  dollar.  There 
has  been  no  significant  variation  in  this 
figure  in  later  years.  Our  states  1982  return 
of  77  cents  on  the  dollar  put  it  in  46th  place 
in  the  nation. 

Q:  How  much  of  the  federal  budget  is 
spent  in  our  slate? 

A:  In  1982,  the  federal  government  spent 
$10.1  billion  m  Indiana,  1.7  percent  of  a 
total  of  $584.8  billion  that  it  spent  across 
the  nation  that  year. 

Q:  How  is  that  federal  money  being  spent 
in  Indiana? 

A:  There  are  five  primary  categories  of 
federal  spending  to  consider:  direct  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  federal  contracts, 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments,  pay 
for  federal  workers,  and  other  major  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance.  In  1982,  about 
55.4'^c  of  our  portion  of  the  federal  budget 
consisted  of  direct  payments  to  individuals 
under  social  security,  medicare,  veterans' 
legislation,  and  other  similar  programs.  Fed- 
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eral  contracts  accounted  for  21'"r,  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  took  \bA%.  and 
pay  for  federal  employees  absorbed  7.3'^£. 
Only  0.9%  consisted  of  other  financial  aid, 
such  as  support  for  farmers.  Indiana  was 
higher  than  the  national  average  in  direct 
payments  to  individuals,  but  lower  in  feder- 
al contracts  and  federal  pay.  In  fact,  federal 
civilian  employment  in  Indiana  in  1980  was 
6''r  below  the  peak  that  it  had  reached  in 
1970,  when  44,500  Hoosiers  were  so  em- 
ployed. Generally  speaking,  a  'benefit  pro- 
file "  like  Indiana's  means  that  a  state  has 
less  federal  money  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Q:  Will  Indiana  increase  its  share  of  the 
federal  budget  in  the  future? 

A:  Not  immediately.  During  1982,  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  spent  in  our  state 
grew  S.S'^c  over  the  previous  year.  On  the 
average,  however,  states  got  about  T.A% 
more  in  1982  than  they  did  in  1981,  so  we 
lagged  behind.  Indiana  saw  above-average 
growth  in  government  contracts  and  federal 
pay  and  below-average  growth  in  direct  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  but  the  total  increase 
of  $464  million  was  partly  offset  by  a  sharp 
drop  of  9.9Tc  in  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  cost  Indiana  $170  million. 
Indiana  lost  its  federal  grants  at  nearly  half 
again  the  average  rate  of  lo.ss  among  other 
states. 

Q:  What  can  Indiana  do  to  get  more  feder- 
al grants  for  state  and  local  governments? 

A:  Quite  a  bit.  Federal  grants  are  set  in 
part  by  the  level  of  service  ihe  state  itself 
wishes  to  provide,  yet  Indiana  is  a  state  with 
low  taxes  and  low  spending.  In  1981.  a 
recent  typical  year,  we  ranked  40th  in  the 
country  in  state  and  local  taxes  and  50th 
among  the  states  in  state  and  local  spend- 
ing. Because  we  choose  to  tax  ourselves  less 
than  most  other  states  in  support  of  educa- 
tion, public  welfare,  highways,  health  and 
hospitals,  airports,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, corrections,  parks  and  recreation,  and 
sewage  treatment,  we  capture  fewer  federal 
grants.  In  order  to  get  more  federal  money 
for  jobless  Hoosiers,  for  example,  we  would 
have  to  increase  our  employers'  tax.  In 
order  to  gel  more  federal  money  for  poor 
families  with  dependent  children,  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  monthly  payment  or 
make  more  Hoosier  families  eligible.  The 
fact  that  we  lag  behind  in  the.se  matters  is 
due  to  our  own  choice,  not  to  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  federal  government. 

Q:  Can  Indiana  get  more  federal  money 
across  the  board  by  changing  its  policies? 

A:  Not  easily.  Where  the  programs  are 
being  federally  administered,  variation 
among  the  states  in  direct  payments  to  indi- 
viduals is  largely  attributable  to  demograph- 
ic factors.  Per  captia  payments  for  medicare 
in  Indiana  are  17"^^  below  the  national  aver- 
age, and  those  for  food  stamps  are  12'"r 
below  the  national  average,  chiefly  because 
of  our  lower-than-average  established  need. 
Per  capita  payments  for  social  security  in 
Indiana  are  S^'c  above  the  national  average 
mainly  because  we  have  the  higher  wage 
base  of  an  industrial  state. 

Q:  Is  Indiana  getting  its  share  of  the  na- 
tion's growing  defense  budget? 

A:  No.  Thirty  years  ago,  defense  contracts 
in  our  state  exceeded  the  national  per 
capita  average  by  250'^c.  Indiana  was  a  lead- 
ing supplier  of  ammunition  and  military  ve- 
hicles at  that  time.  But  when  the  focus  of 
defense  contracting  shifted  to  electronics, 
communications,  and  other  high-technology 
fields,  Indiana  did  not  respond  to  the 
change.  Today,  our  state's  defense  contracts 
amount  to  a  mere  62%  of  the  national  per 
capita  average. 
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(Note:  Material  for  this  newsletter  was 
taken  from  a  special  report  prepared  by  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,)* 
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THE  UNEQUAL  ACCESS  BILL 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
who  strongly  opposed  H.R,  5345— the 
so-called  Equal  Access  Act— I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  6  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  raises  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  constitutionality 
and  policy  implications  of  this  danger- 
ous legislation. 

As  the  Post  points  out,  H.R.  5345 
would  allow  school  administrators  to 
discriminate  against  minority  reli- 
gions, and  would  permit  religious  insti- 
tutions to  set  up  shop  in  our  public 
schools.  The  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion drafted  the  establishment  clause 
to  protect  against  just  such  entangle- 
ments between  church  and  state. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
editorial  serious  consideration  should 
H.R.  5345  be  brought  to  the  floor  in 
the  near  future. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Unequal  Access  Bill 
The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee countered  Senate  defeat  of  the  school 
prayer  amendment  by  speeding  up  action  on 
The  Religious  Speech  Protection  Act." 
After  one  day  of  hearings  last  week,  a  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  have 
voted  to  report  the  measure  to  the  full 
House.  The  bill  is  designed  to  force  public 
.school  systems  to  make  secondary  school  fa- 
cilities available  for  student  religious  meet- 
ings during  noninstructlonal  time.  Districts 
that  refuse  to  cooperate  would  lose  all  fed- 
eral funding.  That's  a  sweeping  penalty,  but 
there's  more  wrong  than  that  with  this  idea. 
Schools  that  are  made  available  for  meet- 
ings of  outside  groups  during  non-school 
hours  are  treated,  for  First  Amendment 
purposes,  like  open  spaces.  They  become 
public  forums  that  must  be  made  available 
on  an  equal  basis  to  all  groups,  no  matter 
how  unpopular  their  beliefs.  Thus  in  Alex- 
andria. Virginia  school  officials  recently  had 
to  grant  a  request  by  the  Nazi  party  to  meet 
in  the  auditorium  at  Yorktown  High  School. 
In  a  recent  case,  the  University  of  Missouri 
was  told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  could 
not  deny  meeting  facilities  to  a  Christian 
student  group  when  space  had  been  made 
available  to  more  than  100  other  under- 
graduate organizations. 

The  House  bill  goes  far  beyond  preserving 
this  well-established  First  Amendment  prin- 
ciple. It  forces  schools  to  accommodate  reli- 
gious meetings  even  when  the  school  board 
chooses  to  deny  access  to  other  groups. 
Sponsors  of  the  measure  point  out  that 
classrooms  could  be  used  for  these  meetings 


even  during  the  school  day  so  long  as  the 
meetings  were  held  during  students'  discre- 
tionary time.  Moreover,  schools  would  be 
free  to  deny  access  to  religious  groups  that 
did  not  have  sufficient  members  in  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  they  could  not  prohibit  out- 
side religious  leaders  from  attending  and 
conducting  the  instruction  or  worship  serv 
ice.  Amendments  in  opposition  to  both 
these  practices  were  defeated  in  committee. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law,  there  will  be  what 
amounts  to  release  time  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  during  the  school  day  — 
for  major  religions  only.  This  is  not  an 
equal  access  bill.  It  is  a  special-privilege  bill 
that  grants  superior  rights  to  religious  orga- 
nizations over,  say,  political  or  civic  groups. 
It  protects  some  speech  but  not  all.  It  makes 
it  po.ssible  for  the  government  to  foster  pro- 
grams by  one  religion  but  not  another.  Any 
congressman  with  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  First  Amendment  ha.s  an  obliga- 
tion to  vote  it  down.* 
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MILITARY  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr,  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  April  2 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  chronicles  the 
administration's  inexorable  slide 
toward  direct  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Latin  America.  Unfortunately. 
I  believe  the  Inquirer's  prediction  that 
President  Reagan's  policies  will  lead  to 
direct  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
this  region  is  accurate. 

Despite  President  Reagan's  incredu- 
lous statement  that  congressional 
debate  hindered  fulfillment  of  his 
goals  in  Lebanon,  it  is  imperative  for 
Congress  to  prevent  commitment  of 
U.S.  troops  into  any  situation,  includ- 
ing Latin  America,  when  it  is  clear 
that  a  military  .solution  is  unattainable 
or  inappropriate,  and  when  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  unwilling 
to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  American 
lives  in  such  an  endeavor. 
Deceptively.  Mr.  Reagan  Slides  Toward  a 
U.S.  War 

It  has  become  hypnotic,  the  muffled 
march  into  Central  America.  It  is  a  distract- 
ing business  to  keep  tabs  on.  While  its  elec- 
tions are  on  center  stage.  U.S.  spy  planes  fly 
over  El  Salvador's  combat,  radioing  reports 
to  government  troops.  While  the  Congress 
debates  military  aid,  U.S.  battle-equipped 
training  troops  suddenly  come  to  light  In 
places  in  which  the  Pentagon  said  they 
didn't  exist. 

It  is  the  sideshows  that  can  trip  the  wires 
of  war.  If  spy  planes  are  fired  upon,  will 
there  be  calls  for  retaliatory  raids— the  sort 
of  raids  that  led  to  heavier  combat  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon?  If  U.S.  personnel  are  in- 
jured or  taken  ho.stage.  will  there  be  calls 
for  rescue  or  punishment— the  calls  that  led 
to  confrontation  with  Iran? 

The  Pentagon  waffles.  One  day  it  reports 
episodes  of  U.S.  troops  under  hostile  fire. 
The  next,  as  demands  arise  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  War  Powers  Act  be  activated, 
the  official  story  changes.  The  bullets  were 
not  that  close  after  all. 
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But  there  assuredly  will  be  more.  What 
will  Congress  do?  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.)  failed  in  his  effort  last  week  to 
require  a  declaration  of  war  before  U.S. 
troops  could  be  sent  into  combat  in  Central 
America,  where,  he  said,  they  are  being 
sucked    into  harm's  way." 

If  there  is  to  be  no  declaration,  then 
what?  Will  President  Reagan  level  with  the 
American  people;  will  he  tell  them  that  he 
has  charted  a  course  that  may  compel  them 
to  shed  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  their 
sons?  Or  will  he  persist,  inserting  troops  on 
the  sly.  waiting  for  fate  to  trigger  circum- 
stances that  require  a  rush  to  arm.s? 

So  far.  he  has  chosen  a  course  of  decep- 
tion. ■Routine  maneuvers  "  in  Honduras  left 
that  country  decorated  with  airfields  and 
prepared  for  more  naval  and  ground  exer- 
cLses  that  will  involve  30,000  U.S.  troops  in 
coming  weeks.  His  covert"  war  to  halt  arms 
flowing  from  Nicaragua  has  grown  into  a 
full  blown  terrorist  effort  to  topple  the  San- 
dinisla  government  In  Managua.  And  now 
the  revelations  of  U.S.  air  support  and  train 
ers  with  remote  units. 

Ronald  Reagan  talks  about  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  threat,  but  he  has  not  made  a  con- 
vincing case  that  it  Is  the  primary  or  even 
underlying  cause  of  unrest  in  Central  Amer 
ira.  He  has  not  made  a  case  that  victory 
over  leftist  insurgents  by  Itself  will  bring 
peace  and  prosperty  to  that  embattled  land. 

Until  he  does,  he  will  not  have  the  whole- 
hearted support  at  home  that  any  long-term 
foreign  military  venture  requires.  That  was 
the  lesson  of  Vietnam.  It  was  a  factor  in 
dooming  the  U.S.  presence  in  Lebanon. 
Until  Mr.  Reagan  levels  with  the  American 
people,  unless  he  obtains  their  clear  con- 
.sent.  he  has  no  right  to  wage  war  in  their 
name— .secret  or  otherwise* 
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Nation,  the  fourth  year  for  such  an 
honor. 

This  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  our  youngsters,  and 
shows  the  fine  athletic  programs  of- 
fered by  our  schools  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

I  applaud  the  talent  and  energies  of 
these  young  people  and  their  coaches 
and  teachers.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  these 
teams  on  their  fine  accomplishments.* 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 
BASKETBALL  CHAMPS 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Maryland  had  a  red  letter  year  in  our 
sports  activities  recently.  Our  Balti- 
more Orioles  took  the  world  series, 
capping  a  brilliant  season.  And  our 
University  of  Maryland  Terrapins  bas- 
ketball team  won  the  ACC  tourna- 
ment and  did  well  in  the  NCAA's. 

But  we  are  equally  successful  at  the 
local  level,  and,  in  particular,  in  my 
Fifth  Congressional  District  in  Prince 
Georges  County, 

DeMatha  Catholic  High  School  was 
named  the  leading  boys'  high  .school 
basketball  team  in  the  Nation; 

Crossland  High  School  girls'  basket- 
ball team  won  the  Maryland  class  AA 
title; 

Central  High  School  boys'  basketball 
team  won  the  Maryland  class  A  cham- 
pionship: and 

Fairmount  Heights  High  School 
girls'  basketball  team  took  the  class  A 
girls'  championship. 

In  addition,  DeMatha's  marching 
band  was  named  the  most  outstanding 
Catholic    high    school    band    in    the 


NETWORKS  UNRELENTING  IN 
EARLY  ELECTION-DAY  PROJEC- 
TIONS 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  1  hour  to  go  before  the 
polls  closed  in  the  April  10  Pennsylva- 
nia primary,  all  three  networks  were 
unrelenting  in  their  harmful  practices 
of  making  early  election-day  projec- 
tions or  characterizations  of  the  race. 
The  Pennsylvania  polls  close  at  8 
p.m.,  but  at  7  p,m.  the  networks  in- 
_truded  into  election  day  with  their 
controversial  practices  on  the  nightl.\ 
news.  This  is  what  was  said  starting  at 
7  p.m,: 

7  p.m,  CBS  News.  Dan  Rather;  The 
•polls  are  still  open,  so  far  based  on 
the  CBS,  New  York  Times. interviews 
with  Pennsylvanians  who  have  already 
voted,  Walter  Mondale  is  doing  very 
well.  " 

7  p.m.  NBC  News,  Tom  Brokaw;  The 
•polls  are  still  open,  based  on  inter- 
views with  voters,  it  appears  Walter 
Mondale  will  do  very  well,  he  may  win 
by  a  wide  margin  as  he  did  in  New 
York.  The  fact  that  Mondale  is  doing 
well,  is  no  surprise." 

7:07  p.m.  ABC  News.  Peter  Jennings: 
It  -looks  to  have  been  a  good  day  for 
Waller  Mondale.  if  the  trend  contin- 
ues Mondale  will  win  his  second  big  in- 
dustrial State." 

8  p.m.  NBC  News,  news  bulletin: 
■Mondale  winner  in  Pennsylvania." 

How  many  more  primaries  and  cau- 
cuses do  we  have  to  witness  this  hap- 
pening? Are  the  networks  not  listening 
to  what  mostly  everyone  is  saying, 
that  there  is  no  public  demand  or  need 
for  this  type  of  announcement?  Iron- 
ically the  New  York  Times,  who  help 
CBS  conduct  exit  polls  are  one  and 
the  same  who  on  April  5.  1984,  called 
on  the  networks  to  "report  (exit  polls) 
responsibly,  which,  most  of  all  means 
after  the  voting  has  ended." 

Well  put.  I  hope  that  the  networks 
will  finally  start  to  listen  and  act  ac- 
cordingly.* 
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MARTIN  COUNTY'S     SOUND  OF 

MUSIC" 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

Of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  19S4 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  commend  a  group  of 
children  in  Martin  County.  FL.  in  my 
12th  Congressional  District,  for  their 
recent  portrayals  of  the  children  of 
Baron  von  Trapp  in  the  production  of 
'The  Sound  of  Music  "  at  the  Barn 
Theater  in  Stuart.  FL. 

The  collective  performances  of  the 
13  children  who  portrayed  the  Von 
Trapp  children  on  alternating  nights 
were  magnificent  in  all  respects.  These 
talented  young  people  gave  depth  and 
scope  to  this  beautiful  story  of  a  fami- 
ly's flight  to  freedom. 

The  actors  and  actresses  and  their 
respective  roles  follow; 

Vicki  Lollman  of  Stuart  (Liesl): 
Kevin  Thuman  of  Stuart  and  Mark 
Ankrom  of  Port  St.  Lucie  (Frederick); 
Pearl  Ashcraft  and  Valarie  Lyons, 
both  of  Palm  City  (Louisa);  Scott  Et- 
tinger  and  Mike  Bielenberg.  both  of 
Stuart  (Kurt);  Jennifer  Harrell  of 
Stuart  and  Laura  Collins  of  Jensen 
Beach  (Bregetta);  Carrie  Gifford  of 
Palm  City  and  Noelle  Wagner  of 
Jensen  Beach  (Marta):  and  Melinda 
Harrell  of  Stuart  and  Kaija  Krumins 
of  Jensen  Beach  tGretl>.# 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAELI  COOP- 
ERATION IN  AIDING  THE 
THIRD  WORLD 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  C.ALIFOR.NH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  fund 
joint  United  States-Israeli  assistance 
projects  to  meet  basic  human  needs  in 
Third  World  countries.  The  legislation 
adds  $20  million  to  worldwide  develop- 
ment assistance  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
this  purpo.se.  Under  the  legislation. 
Israel  and  a  recipient  country  would 
design  a  project  which  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 
Congress  would  be  notified  in  advance 
on  any  obligation  of  funds. 

Israel  receives  far  more  assistance 
requests  from  developing  countries 
than  it  can  fund.  It  has  $100  million  in 
unfunded  requests  from  Africa  alone. 

Third  World  countries  recognize 
that  Israel  has  developed  unique  tech- 
nical expertise  in  many  areas,  and  that 
Israel's  recent  economic  development 
experience  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  their  needs. 

Through  assistance,  Israel  is  able  to 
reestablish  constructive  ties  with 
countries  that  have  severed  diplomatic 
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relations.  Israel  has  aid  projects  in  20 
African  countries,  but  has  diplomatic 
ties  with  only  2. 

In  1980.  African  governments  with 
which  Israel  had  no  formal  diplomatic 
ties  sent  200  trainees  to  Israel.  Many 
of  these  governments  fear  that  closer 
relations  with  Israel  will  provoke  re- 
taliation by  Libya  or  protests  from  do- 
mestic, radical.  Moslem  factions.  Yet 
they  remember  Israeli  aid  in  the 
1960s  a.s  particularly  effective  and  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs,  and  they  see 
Israel  as  an  outstanding  economic  de- 
velopment model.  The  United  States 
should  encourage  the  ties  that  Israel 
is  developing  with  Africa  and  other 
Third  World  countries  through  its  as- 
sistance. 

Other  countries  fund  Israeli  techni- 
cal assistance  and  training  programs. 
Among  them;  the  Netherlands. 
Sweden.  Canada,  and  Germany. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  U.S.  cooperation  with  other 
donors.  The  United  States  often  pro- 
vides scholarships  for  study  in  third 
countries.  For  example,  the  United 
States  funds  agricultural  training  in 
Egypt  for  students  from  Yemen. 

Division  of  labor  among  donors  in  in- 
dividual projects  is  standard  operating 
procedure  for  AID;  In  an  agricultural 
research  project  in  western  Sudan,  the 
World  Bank  is  providing  the  infra- 
structure, the  United  States  the  tech- 
nical expertise,  and  Germany  the  ex- 
tension agents. 

Israel  provides  effective  a.ssi.stance  in 
a  broad  range  of  areas.  They  include; 
Irrigation,  soil  management,  farming 
in  arid  zones;  appropriate  technology 
for  small  farms  and  cooperatives;  early 
childhood  education:  literacy  in  coun- 
tries with  a  variety  of  native  lan- 
guages; development  of  cooperatives; 
health  care  in  diseases  which  Israel 
and  African  countries  have  in 
common;  development  strategies  for 
newly  independent  nations  with  small 
markets;  and  training  for  women  in 
rural  development.  Since  1961.  Israel 
has  run  a  training  center  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  Africa  and  many  developing 
countries,  women  do  the  farmwork 
and  marketing  and  are  responsible  for 
family  health,  but  training  programs 
are  still  aimed  at  men. 

But  there  are  many  assistance  re- 
quests which  Israel  cannot  now  fund; 
Liberia  asks  for  help  in  fighting  an  e.ye 
disease  with  which  Western  countries 
have  no  experience,  but  was  only  re- 
cently eradicated  in  Israel.  Israel  ha.s 
been  asked  to  send  doctors,  to  educate 
two  Liberian  doctors  in  Israel,  and  to 
set  up  and  equip  clinics.  Israel  has  the 
doctors  available,  but  cannot  afford 
the  equipment. 

Kenya  requests  that  Israel  establish 
a  school  for  agriculture  as  part  of  its 
professional  instruction  for  its  youth 
movement.  According  to  the  ILO's  and 
other  studies  of  employment  problems 
in  Kenya,  the  country  needs  to  over- 
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come  a  colonial  heritage  whereby  edu- 
cated youth  expect  white  collar  jobs 
and  do  not  seek  careers  in  agriculture. 
Israel  provides  an  appropriate  alterna- 
tive model;  educated  Israelis  have 
chosen  to  develop  the  country's  agri- 
culture on  the  kibutzim  and  in  private 
farming. 

Bolivia  has  submitted  to  Israel  re- 
quests for  assistance  on  five  irrigation 
and  development  projects. 

Sri  Lanka  seeks  Israel's  assistance  in 
agricultural  development  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  With  it  we  can 
help  speed  humane  and  successful  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Third 
World.* 


FRANK  FORRESTER  CHURCH;  IN 
MEMORIAM 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  in  this  and  in 
the  other  body.  I  was  deeply  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  worked 
closely  with  Frank  Church  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  on  the  full  spec- 
trum of  foreign  policy  issues  which 
our  respective  committees  were  called 
upon  to  consider.  Although  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  personal  conviction  and  a 
tough  negotiator  in  Senate-House  con- 
ferences, he  was  also  eminently  ap- 
proachable and  willing  to  listen  to  an- 
other point  of  view  throughout  the 
long,  and  often  arduous,  negotiating 
sessions  of  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies. 

To  many.  Senator  Church  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive oratorical  .skills,  which  carried 
him  from  early  victory  in  an  American 
Legion  national  oratory  contest  to  the 
national  spotlight  as  keynote  speaker 
at  the  1960  Dem.ocratic  National  Con- 
vention—and to  a  subsequent  run  for 
the  Presidency. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  his 
urbane,  polished,  and  almost  musically 
cadenced  speaking  style  tended  to 
mask  the  fighting  qualities  of  a  politi- 
cian who  often  ran  against  the  popu- 
lar tide,  both  in  his  State  and  in  the 
Nation  at  large,  and  who  espoused 
cau.ses  whose  time,  politically,  had  not 
yet  arrived.  His  early  battle  against 
the  dread  di.sease  of  cancer  while  still 
a  law  .school  student  undoubtedly 
tested  his  determination  and  resolve 
for  the  political  and  personal  battles 
yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eloquent  and  inde- 
pendent voice  of  Frank  Church  has 
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been  stilled,  but  it  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. He  not  only  received,  but  he  clear- 
ly earned,  the  high  regard  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues. 

To  his  family  and  many  admirers, 
both  in  the  Slate  of  Idaho  and  across 
the  Nation,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy.• 


THE  HIGHLAND  CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Highland  Congregational 
Church  in  my  district  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary  in  1984.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  be  a  part  of  this  celebration 
in  acknowledgement  of  this  congrega- 
tion's great  historical  and  valued  serv- 
ice to  our  community. 

On  April  21.  1884,  nine  members, 
representing  five  religious  denomina- 
tions, gathered  in  what  is  now  the  vi- 
cinity of  Highland,  to  form  a  Christian 
union  which  eventually  became  the 
Highland  Congregational  church.  It 
was  decided  by  the  members  that  the 
congregation  would  accept  all  other 
denominations.  This  was  a  remarkable 
action  for  that  period  of  time  in  which 
religious  denominations  were  rarely 
joined  in  worship. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  attending 
services,  the  church's  membership 
grew.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  were  140  members  of  the  High- 
land church.  About  this  time,  the 
members  felt  prosperous  enough  to 
offer  the  minister  a  regular  salary  of 
almost  $42  a  month— when  and  if  it 
was  paid.  The  Highland  church  in 
those  days  had  kerosene  lamps.  There 
was  no  water  on  the  property.  The 
chairs  had  a  tendency  to  collapse 
during  services.  A  special  committee  of 
three  had  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  church's  hitch- 
ing posts.  Ladies'  skirts  swept  the 
floors,  and  hats  and  gloves  were 
always  worn. 

The  priorities  of  the  founders  100 
years  ago  are  constant  and  valued  re- 
minders for  our  own  lives  today; 

Tolerance  and  acceptance  of  widely 
differing  viewpoints— of  the  original 
nine  members,  one  was  a  Baptist,  two 
were  Methodists,  two  were  Catholic, 
two  were  Presbyterian,  and  the  other 
two  were  Congregationalists.  The 
church  became  Congregational  be- 
cau.se  it  was  the  only  denomination 
that  would  accept  all  others. 

Education  was  encouraged  among 
members  by  sending  their  children  to 
colleges  in  the  area.  Knowledge  and 
learning  were  considered  "holy"  pur- 
suits. 

The  arts  were  considered  a  vital  part 
of  life's  pleasures.  Several  of  the  mem- 
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bers  were  extemely  accomplished  and 
expressed  their  talents  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

All  of  life  was  considered  sacred,  not 
just  when  worshiping;  The  church  en- 
couraged dancing,  beach  parties,  bowl- 
ing, etc  cetera,  when  other  churches 
saw  these  activities  as  sinful. 

Patriotism  and  .social  responsibility 
were  tied  with  fervency  and  independ- 
ence. Social  action  was  always  ex- 
pressed through  love  of  country  and 
concern  for  others. 

A  covenant  for  mutual  respect 
rather  than  a  creed  was  the  basis  for 
the  members'  religious  life. 

The.se  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements 
in  the  church's  profile  that  have  en- 
riched the  community  over  the  years. 
The  love  and  friendship  of  the  found- 
ers is  expressed  through  the  unity  of 
all  the  denominations  included  in  the 
congregation.  From  1884  to  1984,  gen- 
erations of  Highlanders  have  kept  the 
little  white  church  on  the  hill  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  our  heritage.  The 
message  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  church  has  been  expressed  consist- 
ently for  100  years  in  the  motto;  "A 
Colonial  Church  for  a  Contemporary 
Faith."  In  this  centennial  anniversary, 
we  can  be  thankful  for  the  cultural, 
moral,  and  social  values  the  Highland 
Congregational  Church  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  heritage  of  its  community, 
its  Slate,  and  its  country. • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  "JIM"  OLIN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  during  two 
votes;  roll  Nos.  77  and  78.  Had  I  voted. 
I  would  have  voted  "No"  on  roll  No. 
77.  the  Carney  amendment  to  H.R. 
4900.  the  Panama  Canal  authorization, 
and  "yes"  on  roll  No.  78.  passage  of 
H.R.  4900.  the  Panama  Canal  authori- 
zation.* 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  ENVIRONMEN- 
TALISTS TO  CARE  ABOUT 
PEOPLE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  office  recently  received  a  press 
release  from  a  group  calling  iLself  the 
Friends  of  Animals  which— to  my  way 
of  thinking— demonstrates  a  complete 
lack  of  concern  for  this  Nation  and  its 
citizens.  Under  the  banner  of  saving 
the  dying  oceans,  this  elitist  group  of 
nonthinkers  has  proposed  that  all 
commercial  fishing  in  the  United 
Stales  be  brought  to  a  halt  unless  fish- 
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ermen  use  a  specific  type  of  gear.  This 
ridiculous  suggestion  is  made  as  a  way 
to  save  marine  mammals. 

I  want  to  remind  this  body  that  our 
Nation  controls  some  15  to  20  percent 
of  the  world's  marine  protein  re- 
sources in  our  200-mile  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone.  Sadly,  at  the  same  time, 
the  trade  deficit  in  fisheries  products 
represents  approximately  10  percent 
of  our  total  balance  of  trade  deficit.  As 
a  result,  this  Congress  has  consistently 
established  national  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  our  fishing 
industry.  Now.  Friends  of  Animals 
would  have  us  give  all  that  up  because 
they  allege  that  marine  mammal  pop- 
ulations are  being  destroyed. 

Longline  gear,  which  the  so-called 
Friends  suggest  our  fishermen  use,  is 
realistic  in  certain  fisheries.  It  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  if  we  wish  to  har- 
vest the  massive  amounts  of  bottom- 
fish  that  are  found  in  the  200  mile 
zone  off  Alaska.  New  England,  and  the 
west  coast.  Longline  gear  also  cannot 
be  used  to  harvest  shrimp,  crab,  or  lob- 
sters. It  cannot  be  used  to  harvest  the 
bountiful  salmon  resource  of  western 
Alaska.  What  the  Friends  of  Animals 
are  suggesting  is  thai  we  slop  harvest- 
ing fish  in  order  to  insure  the  survival 
of  marine  mammals  that  are  not  being 
harmed  using  existing  practices.  If 
anything,  the  marine  mammal  popula- 
tions off  our  shores  fare  belter  than 
the  fishermen.  In  the  Bering  Sea.  for 
example,  the  marine  mammal  popula- 
tions consume  from  2  to  10  limes  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  each  year  by 
United  Slates  and  foreign  fishermen 
combined.  Marine  mammals  are  pro- 
tected under  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
lection  Act  and  incidental  catch  of 
these  creatures  by  fishermen  is  strictly 
regulated.  In  some  areas— such  as  the 
surf  clam  fishery  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
the  Dungeness  crab  fishery  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  the  abalone  fish- 
ery in  California  seafood  consumption 
by  marine  mammals  has  nearly  wiped 
out  commercial  fishing.  It  is  not  the 
marine  mammals  that  need  protection, 
it  is  the  fishermen. 

I  think  it  is  lime  that  special  interest 
environmental  groups  be  held  account- 
able for  their  narrow  point  of  view.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
joins  me  in  pulling  this  proposal 
where  it  belong.s— in  the  deejaesi  gar- 
bage can  you  can  find.» 


EMERGENCY  MEDICINE  WEEK 

HON.  TOM  VANDERGRIFF 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  introduced  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  16,  1984. 
through  September  22.  1984.  as 
"Emergency     Medicine    Week."     This 
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resolution  recognizes  the  challenges 
conquered  by  emergency  health  care 
providers  across  the  Nation,  and  en- 
courages all  Americans  to  become 
aware  of  the  advances  made  in  emer- 
gency medicine.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas. 

Eighteen  years  ago.  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  ac- 
cidental injuries  were  the  neglected 
epidemic  of  modern  society  and  the 
Nation's  most  important  environmen- 
tal health  problem.  They  were  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  first  half 
of  life's  span. 

As  a  result  of  that  report,  a  dedicat- 
ed group  of  men  and  women  worked 
together  to  improve  emergency  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  In  1968.  these 
physicians  founded  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Emergency  Physicians,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  speciality  dedicated  to 
improving  emergency  health  care  in 
the  United  States.  ACEP  is  located  in 
Dallas.  TX. 

Since  that  time.  Americans  have 
learned  they  can  depend  on  these  spe- 
cialists in  emergency  care  to  provide 
them  with  immediate  lifesaving  care. 
In  1960.  42  million  Americans  visited 
emergency  departments.  By  1984.  that 
figure  is  expected  to  double  to  more 
than  84  million  visits. 

Sixty-three  residency  programs  in 
emergency  medicine  have  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  formal  training  for 
emergency  physicians.  A  board  certifi- 
cation—first administered  in  1980— es- 
tablishes the  credentials  of  emergency 
physicians  within  the  speciality.  The 
training  of  emergency  nurses  and 
thousands  of  prehospital  care  provid- 
ers has  also  improved. 

Countless  lives  are  being  .saved  daily 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
College  of  Emergency  Physicians,  as 
well  as  all  emergency  care  personnel. 
Victims  of  heart  attacks,  automobile 
accidents,  poisonings,  and  burns  can 
be  assured  that  their  care  will  be  the 
best  possible. 

This  resolution,  which  pays  tribute 
not  just  to  these  past  efforts,  but  to 
future  research  and  improvements, 
will  salute  and  give  the  support  de- 
served to  these  health  care  profession- 
als whose  emergency  medicine  special- 
ity continues  to  mature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  statement.* 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HEALTH 
CARE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rising  health  care  costs  are  of 
major  concern  to  all  Americans.  Most 
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experts  predict  that  medicare  will  be 
the  next  major  Federal  financing 
crisis.  As  we  prepare  to  respond  to 
rising  costs  and  health  care  program 
deficits,  we  must  determine  why 
health  care  costs  have  spiraled. 

Hospital  spending  has  outpaced  the 
general  economy  for  50  years— begin- 
ning 35  years  before  medicare  and 
medicaid  were  enacted.  Increases  arc 
attributed  in  part  to  more  costly  tech- 
nologies, to  the  fact  that  medicare  and 
medicaid  do  not  cover  full  hospital 
charges  for  care,  and  to  inadequate 
Government  regulation.  Third-party— 
insurance  company— payments  for 
health  care,  while  essential,  encourage 
overuse  of  facilities  and  services. 

The  economic  stabilization  program 
of  the  Nixon  administration's  wage- 
price  control  policy  represented  initial 
Federal  intervention  in  the  early 
I970's.  It  held  the  health  care  infla- 
tion rate  down  to  5.7  percent,  but  it 
was  then  abandoned.  Without  Federal 
controls,  hospital  charges  increased 
dramatically— 17.2  percent  in  1975. 
Fortunately,  a  number  of  States  recog- 
nized the  need  for  Government  action. 
They  developed  overall  cost  control 
programs,  which  on  the  average  have 
held  down  the  rate  of  increase  to  2 
percentage  points  below  the  national 
average. 

Last  year  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration adopted  a  social  security 
reform  bill  which  changed  medicare's 
payment  system  and  reduced  payment 
rates.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Califor- 
nia Medical  Association  lead  the  way 
in  encouraging  physicians  to  adopt  a 
voluntary  1-year  freeze  on  their  fees. 
My  colleagues  on  the  various  health 
subcommittees  have  proposed  several 
approaches  to  cost  control,  some  of 
which  I  have  endorsed. 

These  steps  are  only  a  beginning.  We 
need  to  reform  methods  of  payment 
for  physician  services,  providing  pay- 
ments that  encourage  high  quality, 
cost  effective  care,  rather  than  encour- 
aging increased  visits  and  procedures. 
We  must  reform  payments  for  hospi- 
tal capital  costs  to  encourage  rational 
allocation  of  resources  and  limit  un- 
needed  spending.  We  need  to  encour- 
age State  hospital  cost  control  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  responsible 
for  .skyrocketing  health  care  costs,  and 
we  must  all  participate  in  efforts  to 
control  costs.  John  C.  Bcdrosian  wrote 
about  public  responsibility  for  health 
care  costs  in  a  recent  Los  Angeles 
Times  article.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article  for  my  colleagues'  review. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  hard  choices. 
With  a  growing  elderly  population 
which  consumes  a  great  deal  of  health 
care,  and  the  continued  development 
of  new  and  expensive  health  care  tech- 
nologies, the  choices  will  not  become 
any  easier.  But  with  those  of  us  in 
Government  working  with  the  health 
care  community— physicians,   hospital 
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administrators  and  personnel,  and  con- 
sumers—perhaps   we    can    meet    the 
challenge. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  18. 
1984] 

High  Cost  of  Health  Care-  We  Are  All  to 
Blame 

(By  John  C.  Bedrosian) 

It  is  impcssible  to  talk  about  health-care 
trends  without  talking  costs.  They  are  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  change  taking  place, 
and  they  are  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  pinpoint  the  blame— and  it's  not  just  hos- 
pitals. It  is  all  of  us. 

To  understand  how  we  got  where  we  are. 
we  must  look  back  to  1965.  when  the  Great 
Society  produced  the  nation's  first  'free 
lunch  "  by  offering  Medicare  for  the  elderly 
and  Medicaid  for  the  poor,  and  set  it  up  on 
a  cost -based  system  for  reimbursing  provid- 
ers. But  nowhere  wa-s  an  incentive  provided 
to  control  costs.  This  reimbursement  system 
meant  that  the  inefficient  provider  was  no 
worse  off  than  the  efficient.  It  was  much 
the  same  in  the  private  sector,  with  insur- 
ance companies  occasionally  raising  their 
premiums— but  always  reimbursing  in  full. 

We  had  effectively  arrived  at  the  point 
where  more  than  90  percent  of  all  hospital 
bills  were  paid  by  other  than  the  patients 
themselves— by  government,  employers  or 
private  insurers. 

By  immunizing  the  health-care  industry 
from  market  forces,  government  and  insur- 
ance coverage  insulated  consumers  and  pro- 
viders alike  from  the  true  cost  of  care. 
Meanwhile,  an  open-ended  reimbursement 
system  rewarded  excessive  admissions  and 
.services  and  inefficient  use  of  high  technol- 
ogy. Fed  by  the  lack  of  restraints  and  the 
government-supported  conviction  that 
health  care  is  a  God-given  right,  we  became 
a  nation  of  hypochrondriacs  benfon  immor- 
tality: We  wanted  the  best  medical  care 
money  could  buy.  'Miracle'  cures  and  treat- 
ments became  routine  and  rarely  questioned 
for  their  medical  or  cost  effectiveness. 

Other  forces,  including  inflation,  fueled 
the  cost  of  health  care.  too.  The  malpractice 
epidemic  of  the  1970s  swelled  doctor  bills  by 
encouraging  physicians  to  overuse  medical 
tests  and  .services.  Employers  and  unions 
al.so  drove  up  the  cost  of  health  care  by  de- 
signing increasingly  liberal  benefit  pro- 
grams that  unlea-sed  a  tremendous  demand 
for  .services  while  leaving  the  strong  insinu- 
ation that  most  of  it  was  free. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  of  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  high  cost  of  health  care  is 
us— all  of  us— providers,  insurance  compa- 
nies, government,  physicians,  lawyers  and 
consumers. 

Most  symptomatic  of  the  current  condi- 
tion and  leading  the  mandate  for  change  is 
what's  happening  with  Medicare,  which  cost 
S3  billion  in  1967.  $49  billion  last  year  and  is 
projected  to  cost  $118  billion  by  1988. 
threatening  to  collapse  of  its  own  weight.  As 
a  result,  the  federal  government- architect 
of  the  system  that  underlay  much  of  the  es- 
calation—now leads  the  outcry  over  run- 
away health-care  costs.  What  we  have  is  a 
new  system  of  "prospective  "  reimbursement 
for  Medicare  based  on  diagnosis-related 
groups  of  treatments,  or  DRGs.  So  long 
(and  good  riddance!)  to  cost-based  reim- 
bursement. 

But  the  new  "solution"  creates  its  own 
problems,  and  some  may  fear  that  the  new 
system  will  jeopardize  quality  of  care.  I  dis- 
agree, though  health  care  henceforth  will 
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certainly  need  to  be  delivered  with  efficien- 
cy and  economy  in  mind  as  well  as  quality. 

Notable  among  cost -conscious  trends  will 
be  sophisticated  cost-tracking  systems 
within  hospitals  and  proliferation  of  PPOs, 
or  "preferred  provider  organizations,"  to 
market  health-care  services  at  discounts  in 
exchange  for  a  guaranteed  pool  of  patients. 
Underlying  the  PPO  phenomenon  is  the  re- 
fusal, at  last,  of  employers  to  sit  still  while 
costs  of  employee  benefits  soar  even  higher. 
Many  are  already  instituting  programs  to 
ensure  that  benefits  will  be  used  rationally, 
such  as  requiring  larger  employee  co-pay- 
ments and  deductibles,  obtaining  second 
surgical  opinions  and  implementing  "well- 
ness" programs  to  reduce  demand  for 
health  services. 

We  are  witnessing  the  great  demystifica- 
tion  of  health  care,  which  now  joins  the 
20th  Century  as  a  business  driven  by  market 
influences.  We  have  lost  our  immunity  to 
market  forces  to  a  new  spirit  of  competition, 
and  not  all  providers  will  survive.  We  are 
going  to  see  a  major  redefinition  of  the  roles 
of  hospitals,  physicians  and  patients,  with 
hospitals  run  increasingly  like  the  business- 
es they  are. 

Despite  these  emerging  changes,  however, 
health  care  will  remain  expensive,  especially 
considering  the  growth  and  increasing  lon- 
gevity of  our  elderly,  who  consume  four 
times  as  much  medical  care  as  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. The  only  way  to  bring  costs  down  is  to 
restrain  medical  research  or  limit  access.  On 
the  other  hand,  competitive  market  forces, 
the  slowing  of  inflation  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  efficiencies  should  ease  cost  es- 
calation. 

But  to  assure  that  the  public  will  also  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  improved  quality  and 
availabliliy  of  health  care  in  an  era  of  grow- 
ing demand  and  waning  resources,  we  must 
devi.se  a  national  policy  to  establish  patterns 
of  allocating  health  care.» 


HERNANDO-PASCO  HOSPICE 

RECEIVES  LICENSE 

HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hos- 
pice care,  a  growing  trend  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  terminally  ill,  is  sweeping 
across  the  Nation.  And  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  the  Hernando-Pasco 
Hospice  has  recently  been  licensed  by 
the  State  of  Florida. 

It  is  through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
many,  including  the  directors,  person- 
nel, volunteers,  and  donors,  that  a 
dream  has  become  reality.  Their  dedi- 
cation of  giving  support  to  the  termi- 
nally ill  and  their  families  is  a  humani- 
tarian quality,  much  needed  in  this 
day  of  science  and  technology. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  indi- 
viduals that  have  volunteered  their 
time  to  this  worthy  cause,  especially 
those  that  have  completed  the  pa- 
tient-care training  course. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  express  my 
wishes  for  their  continued  success  and 
offer  the  example  of  Hernando-Pasco 
to  this  Congress,  as  w-ell  as  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  as  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  achievement.* 
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LUCY  HAESSLER— A  WOMAN  FOR 
PEACE 

HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedicat- 
ed peace  activists  I  have  ever  known. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Haessler  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  Mrs.  Haessler  is  80  years 
young  today,  and  she  is  as  aggressive 
as  ever  in  her  search  for  world  peace. 

Lucy  Haessler's  quest  for  peace  and 
human  rights  has  spanned  60  years 
and  four  continents.  Born  in  Newton 
Highlands.  MA.  in  1904.  she  developed 
a  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility 
through  her  involvement  in  the  early 
women's  suffrage,  labor,  and  civil 
rights  movements.  Then,  after  World 
War  II,  she  turned  to  the  most  impor- 
tant challenge  ever  to  face  mankind, 
removing  the  threat  of  war  from  our 
lives  forever. 

As  a  leading  member  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Mrs.  Haessler 
served  on  WILPF's  policy  committee 
and  on  the  editorial  advisory  board  for 
the  publication  "Peace  and  Freedom.  " 
From  1979  to  1982  she  was  the  U.S. 
correspondent  for  "Pax  et  Liberlas." 
and  was  also  cochair  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
branch  of  WILPF  for  several  years. 

In  1974  and  1977.  Mrs.  Haessler  was 
selected  as  a  delegate  to  two  WILPF 
International  Triennial  Congresses, 
first  in  Great  Britain  and  later  in 
Tokyo.  She  has  ahso  participated  in 
peace  conferences  conducted  by 
WILPF  and  the  Women's  Internation- 
al Democratic  Federation  in  France, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  and  East 
Germany.  Most  recently.  Mrs. 
Haessler  journeyed  to  Belgium  in  1983 
for  International  Women's  Day.  where 
she  joined  thousands  of  dedicated 
peace  activists  in  expressing  her  con- 
cern about  the  impending  deployment 
of  Cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  in 
Europe. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Haessler's  most  far- 
sighted  contribution  to  the  peace 
movement  began  in  1954  with  her 
strong  protest  against  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. For  20  years,  she  and  her  late 
husband  Carl  conducted  a  public  etju- 
cation  campaign  to  impress  upon  all 
Americans  the  folly  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  that  region  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Haessler  helped  to  orga- 
nize antiwar  marches  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
nascent  peace  campaigns  of  WILPF. 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and  Physi- 
cians for  Social  Responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lucy  Haessler  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit  and  the 
benefits  of  social  activism.  A  witness 
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to  four  major  wars,  she  has  never  wai- 
vered  in  her  support  for  essential 
human  rights  and  peaceful  relations 
among  nations.  I  hope  Mrs.  Haessler 
will  continue  her  valiant  efforts,  and 
with  her  help,  we  may  yet  realize  her 
60-year-old  dream:  Peace  on  Earth.  On 
behalf  of  all  who  have  benefited  from 
her  dedication  and  perseverance,  I 
would  like  to  wish  Lucy  Haessler  a 
happy  birthday,  and  a  healthy  and  re- 
warding future.* 


COMMENDING  THE  LONG 

ISLAND  CHAPTER  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDIA  WOMEN 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Long 
Island  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Media  Women  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  Mardi  Gras  Ball.  This  or- 
ganization is  to  be  commended  for  pro- 
moting activities  which  encourage  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  interests  in  the 
news  media:  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television. 

Some  of  the  activities  the  Long 
Island  chapter  sponsors  are  media 
workshops  and  seminars  that  high- 
light important  elements  of  reporting. 
The  organization's  sensitivity  to  mi- 
nority affairs,  including  the  joint  semi- 
nar that  it  holds  with  the  Jamaica 
chapter  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. 

I  believe  this  organization  not  only 
offers  positive  direction  to  young 
people,  it  also  enables  professionals  to 
channel  their  experiences  into  the 
community.  And  by  sharing  experi- 
ences with  each  other,  both  groups 
emerge  with  something  new. 

I  will  continue  to  support  the  Na- 
tional As.sociation  of  Media  Women 
and  am  proud  to  see  that  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Long  Island  chapter  are 
members  of  the  national  board:  Elea- 
nor Haynes.  national  first  vice  presi- 
dent, Ruth  Ransom,  national  secre- 
tary, and  Sabrina  Gill,  national  lay 
board  member. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  .second  annual  "Queens 
Five  Mile  Run"  in  Flushing  Meadow 
Park,  and  though  I  will  not  be  run- 
ning, I  will  actively  be  watching  to 
insure  that  the  fundraising  drive, 
kicked  off  at  this  race,  is  running 
smoothly.  The  money  will  be  applied 
to  a  scholarship  fund  for  students  in- 
terested in  pursuing  a  career  in  the 
field  of  mass  communications.* 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  CARMEN 
DRAGON 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  announce  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  death  of  Carmen  Dragon,  a 
man  of  natural  dignity,  enormous  mu- 
sical talent,  and  well-deserved  fame. 

For  more  than  two  decades.  Carmen 
Dragon  was  the  musical  director  of 
the  Glendale  Symphony  Orchestra.  It 
is  principally  Mr.  Dragon  who  receives 
and  deserves  the  credit  for  molding 
and  nurturing  the  Glendale  Sympho- 
ny into  a  world  class  orchestral  group. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  enjoyed 
the  GSO  under  the  baton  of  Maestro 
Dragon.  He  had  a  special  genius  for 
making  beautiful  songs  even  more 
beautiful.  His  arrangements  created 
sweeping,  lush  sounds  that  were  dis- 
tinct and  .so  very  listenable.ll  know 
that  many  people  in  and  out  of  my  dis- 
trict were  shocked  by  the  death  of 
Carmen  Dragon.  We  will  all  miss  his 
sounds,  his  special  talents,  his  inspired 
leadership,  and  the  many  musical  gifts 
he  gave  from  the  heart  with  so  much 
aplomb  and  grace.* 


NASSAU  CHILDREN'S  HOUSE. 
INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
newed emphasis  in  this  country  on  the 
tragedy  of  abused,  neglected,  and  run- 
away youth  is  especially  appropriate 
for  a  society  which  seems  to  be  .search- 
ing for  its  moral  and  ethical  center  in 
an  age  ripe  with  confusing  signals. 

It  may  interest  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  know  that  in  Nassau  County, 
part  of  which  falls  in  my  district,  an 
organization  has  been  addressing  for 
100  years  the  needs  of  youth  requiring 
out-of-home  care.  I  rise  today  to  bring 
special  attention  to  this  organization, 
the  Nassau  Children's  House.  Inc. 

Originally  known  as  the  Temporary 
Home  for  Friendless  Children,  this  ex- 
emplary organization  has  served  the 
needs  of  more  than  22,000  young 
people  and  their  families  since  1884.  It 
soon  evolved  into  the  county's  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, providing  probation  and  child 
protective  services  for  Nassau  County 
through  the  early  1900's. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Nassau  Chil- 
dren's House,  Inc.,  is  comprised  of  four 
residential  programs  for  boys  and 
young  men.  The  Nassau  House  in  Min- 
eola  serves  young  abused  or  neglected 
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teens.  Nassau  Haven,  also  in  Mineola, 
houses  runaway  and  homeless  youth. 
Port  Washington  Group  House  in  Port 
Washington  is  a  haven  for  older  teens 
who  are  finishing  school.  And  Walka- 
bout, in  Bethpage,  helps  to  prepare 
youth  for  independent  living. 

Through  the  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nassau  Children's  House.  Inc. and  its 
predecessors  have  benefited  from  a 
committed  corps  of  supporters  and 
professionals.  Their  efforts  have  led  to 
a  century  of  progress  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  several  generations  of  young 
people  with  special  problems  and  no- 
where else  to  turn.  I  commend  the  on- 
going work  of  the  Nassau  Children's 
House,  Inc,  in  addressing  one  of  the 
primary  social  problems  of  the  day.» 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  HUMANITY 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  years  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  and 
throughout  my  life,  I  have  witnessed 
amazing,  overwhelming  technological 
achievements.  We  have  advanced  so 
far  in  computer  science,  space  science, 
health  care,  engineering,  telecom- 
munications, and  other  fields  that 
years  of  training  are  required  to 
become  a  profe.ssional.  We  continue  to 
make  rapid  technological  strides,  and 
will  probably  increase  our  pace  in 
some  areas. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  societal 
results  of  the.se  advancements.  We 
have  a  new  class  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, a  new  class  of  technological  illi- 
terates. Some  sectors  of  the  economy, 
such  as  the  automotive  and  steel  in- 
dustries, have  laid  off  enormous  num- 
bers of  employees,  most  of  whom  will 
never  be  able  to  find  similar  employ- 
ment—it does  not  exist  anymore.  Our 
achievements  in  health  care  bring 
myriad  bioethical  decisions.  As  we  de- 
velop technologies  to  keep  someone 
alive  who  is  brain  dead,  we  must 
decide  when  life  ends,  and  who  pulls 
the  plug.  One  group  of  scientists  has 
applied  for  a  patent  on  a  new  life 
form. 

In  talking  with  members  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  I  have  discovered 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential 
questions  brought  about  by  technolog- 
ical advancements  is  that  of  defining 
humanity.  As  we  develop  godlike  abili- 
ties to  control  and  produce  life,  we 
must  examine  our  own  humanity  and 
redefine  our  relationship  with  our  Cre- 
ator. In  the  words  of  one  pastor,  "the 
world  of  the  microchip,  like  all  new 
technologies,  is  going  to  alter  our 
image  of  ourselves,  and  that  will 
reawaken  the  age-old  discussion  of 
who  we  are,  who  God  is,  and  how  we 
relate  to  God  and  to  one  another.  " 
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I  include  for  my  colleagues'  review 
the  full  text  of  'Christian  Faith  and  a 
Microchip  World,"  a  message  written 
by  Richard  Newby  of  the  Friends 
Church  in  Muncie,  IN.  I  believe  Pastor 
Newby's  message  applies  to  all  reli- 
gious faiths,  and  addresses  questions 
which  we  must  answer  in  this  new 
technological  era. 

The  Christian  Faith  and  a  Microchip 
World  by  Pastor  Richard  Newby. 
Muncie.  IN.  Society  of  Friends  Meeting. 
Spring  1984 

The  first  wrist  watch  I  ever  owned  was  a 
second-hand  Bulova  I  received  at  my  high 
school  graduation.  It  is  very  different  from 
a  watch  I  saw  recently  in  a  jewelry  store. 
The  1983  version  of  a  wrist  watch  neither 
ticks  nor  hums.  It  ha-s  digital  numbers  in 
place  of  hands.  In  addition  to  telling  time, 
which  it  will  do  on  either  a  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hour  basis,  whichever  you 
choose,  it  tells  you  what  day  of  the  week  it 
is  and  keeps  track  of  the  dale,  automatically 
adjusting  for  leap  year  every  four  years.  It 
also  has  a  built-in  stop  watch  which  can 
time  events  down  to  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
second.  It  has  an  alarm  system  which  you 
can  set  to  wake  you  up  at  the  same  time 
every  day.  or  on  selected  days.  In  other 
words.  I  could  set  it  to  go  off  only  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  6:00  A.M.  if  I  choose. 
On  top  of  that,  it  has  in  it  a  full-scale  elec- 
tronic calculator  which  can  add.  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide.  Some  of  us  should 
have  had  that  in  grade  school.  Now  all  of 
this  comes  packed  into  a  case  which  is  .some- 
what smaller  than  my  graduation  watch  and 
weighs  about  a  third  as  much. 

And  how  is  all  of  this  possible?  It  is  possi- 
ble becaii.se  of  a  little  piece  of  material 
about  the  size  of  a  baby's  thumbnail,  made 
out  of  the  predominant  element  in  common 
beach  sand  and  called  a  microchip.  "  And 
what  is  a  microchip?  Well,  at  the  risk  of 
over-simplification,  it  is  a  sliver  of  silicon  on 
which  is  printed,  or  etched,  a  pattern  of 
electronic  wires,  switches,  and  circuits  often 
as  complicated  as  a  road  map  of  a  large  met- 
ropolitan area,  making  it  capable  of  calcu- 
lating, proce.ssing,  and  storing  superhuman 
amounls  of  information.  Medieval  saints 
used  to  argue  about  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  and  it  was  pure 
mythology.  In  the  very  near  future,  a  piece 
of  silicon  the  size  of  a  small  postage  stamp 
will  be  able  to  memorize  200  Bibles  word  for 
word,  and  that  is  fact. 

And  why  is  all  this  important  for  us?  Why 
should  I  be  taking  sermon  time  to  talk 
about  it?  I  am  talking  about  it  because,  like 
it  or  not,  that  little  chip  is  going  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  world  in  which  you  and  I 
live.  Indeed,  it  is  doing  so  already.  And  that 
world  is  going  to  offer  serious  challenges  to 
our  faith  as  well  as  open  up  exciting  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities  for  the  understand- 
ing and  practicing  of  that  faith.  And  I  feel 
that  we  neglect  to  face  those  challenges  and 
opportunities  at  our  own  peril.  So  what  are 
those  issues  as  I  .see  them? 

First,  I  think  that  the  world  of  the  micro- 
chip, like  all  new  technologies,  is  going  to 
alter  our  image  of  ourselves,  and  that  will 
reawaken  the  age  old  discussion  of  who  we 
are,  who  God  is.  and  how  we  relate  to  God 
and  to  one  another.  The  world  of  the  micro- 
chip is  going  to  push  the  human  quest  for 
knowledge  and  power  considerably  further 
than  it  has  gone  heretofore,  and  heighten 
the  impression  that  man  is  able,  through 
his  efforts,  to  duplicate  the  work  of  God. 
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Now  notice.  I  did  not  say  that  man  would 
actually  do  the  work  of  God.  But  what  he 
will  do  will  be  very  impressive  indeed!  Al- 
ready, we  are  into  a  world  where  micro- 
chips are  designing  new  microchips  beyond 
the  capacity  of  human  beings  to  design.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  whole  factories  are 
run  by  computers  and  robots  which  have 
microchips  for  a  heart.  By  1990.  Japanese 
engineers  will  have  produced  a  chip  contain- 
ing circuits  as  complicated  as  the  road  map 
of  a  metropolitan  center  twice  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Alaska,  at  which  point  the  com- 
puter should  become  capable  of  thought 
proce.sses  and  judgment  similar  to  the 
human  mind.  Little  wonder  that  TIME  mag- 
azine name  a  computer  as  its  "man  of  the 
year  " 

Now  I  think  it  symbolizes  something  when 
a  computer  is  cho.sen  'man  of  the  year." 
When  man  finally  produces  .something 
which  he  identifies  by  the  .same  capabilities 
with  which  he  identifies  him.self.  then  a 
struggle  which  began  way  back  with  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  wanting  to  know  ev- 
erything so  that  they  could  be  as  God  has 
reached  a  whole  new  rung  on  the  ladder. 
What  I  see  up  the  road  is  a  whole  new  dis- 
cussion among  ourselves  concerning  what  it 
means  to  be  God.  what  it  means  to  be 
human,  and  a  struggle  to  articulate  what 
faith  is.  And  to  try  and  sidestep  that  discus- 
sion will  be  to  reduce  Christianity  to  an  ir- 
relevant little  game  of  cliches  which  relates 
in  no  way  to  real  life.  Now  you  may  find 
that  .scary.  Frankly,  so  do  I.  because  I  don't 
have  any  real  answers.  But  I  also  happen  to 
think  it  will  be  exciting. 

And  where  can  we  start?  Well,  we  could  do 
worse  than  begin  with  Paul's  famous  words 
to  the  Corinthians:  "If  I  understand  all  mys- 
teries and  all  knowledge  but  have  not  love.  1 
am  nothing. "  In  other  words,  if  1  speak  with 
the  language  of  computers  and  robots,  and 
have  chips  so  as  to  move  mountains  but 
have  not  love,  I  am  condemned  to  live  in  a 
world  of  meaningless  whirs  and  bleeps. 

Once  we  have  built  machines  which  can 
comprehend  more  mysteries  than  we  can. 
we  may  well  be  free  to  start  thinking  to- 
gether about  what  love  is.  and  how  love 
makes  us  unique  and  different  from  ma- 
chines, and  how  love  really  relates  us  to 
each  other  and  to  God.  And  that  couldn't  be 
all  bad. 

But  let  that  germinate  in  you  as  we  move 
on.  A  .second  thing  I  .see  is  that  the  world  of 
the  microchip  is  going  to  raise  the  whole 
question  of  moral  integrity  in  ways  which 
are  new  and  much  more  dangerous  than 
that  faced  by  any  previous  generation. 

The  microchip  is  going  to  set  before  us 
vast  possibilities,  both  for  new  ways  of  living 
as  well  as  for  destruction.  The  more  com- 
puters and  robots  become  the  producers, 
the  more  we  are  going  to  have  to  redefine 
the  whole  meaning  of  work  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  our  faith.  Computerized  .satellites 
give  us  closer  surveillance  of  crops  and  natu- 
ral resources.  They  also  make  the  whole 
military  situation  more  precarious. 

When  schools  become  filled  with  comput- 
ers and  the  lobbies  of  our  stores  with  video 
games,  will  our  children  be  better  able  to 
calculate  and  function  .socially,  or  will  they 
become  emotionally  dependent  upon  elec- 
tronic gadgets  and  never  develop  a  clear 
identity?  Will  electronic  games  reinforce  the 
values  of  meaningful  and  caring  community, 
or  will  they  garner  their  popularity  by  rein- 
forcing our  most  crude  and  violent  preju- 
dices and  impulses?  Electronic  banking  may 
well  make  it  possible  for  you  to  carry  on 
your  business  day  and  night,  and  eventually 
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from  a  terminal  in  your  own  living  room.  It 
will  also  open  up  thousands  of  new  channels 
for  criminals  who  figure  out  how  to  master 
the  system.  Such  is  the  world  that  the  mi- 
crochip makes  possible. 

As  a  people  of  faith,  we  probably  need  to 
realize  that  new  technology  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  itself;  it  does  not  make  people 
either  better  or  worse;  it  does  not  essentially 
change  human  nature  at  all.  It  simply 
places  more  power,  more  capabilities  in  peo- 
pies  hands.  In  other  words,  the  question  of 
how  we  use  what  has  been  developed  still  fo- 
cuses back  upon  us.  And  the  more  power 
that  is  placed  in  our  hands,  the  more  critical 
becomes  the  moral  choices  we  make. 

The  words  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  come 
home  to  us:  "Behold.  I  have  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day. 
that  1  have  set  before  you  both  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  curse."  And  when  he 
says  to  us.  "Therefore  choose  life,  that  you 
and  your  descendants  may  live,  loving  the 
Lord  your  God."  Let  us  be  aware  of  what 
that  responsibility  entails. 

In  the  face  of  that,  let  me  briefly  share 
with  you  what  I  think  is  the  more  hopeful 
side  of  all  this.  I  think  the  future  can  open 
all  sorts  of  new  possibilities  for  the  church 
and  its  me.ssage. 

I  think  there  may  lie  ahead  countless  pos- 
sibilities for  the  church's  ministry  of  love 
and  grace  with  its  people  and  with  the 
world.  I  look  to  a  day  when  computerized 
systems  will  take  a  lot  of  church  busywork 
off  our  shoulders  and  free  us  for  more  one- 
on-one  work  with  people.  When  the  day 
comes  that  children  are  receiving  a  good  bit 
of  their  education  over  home  computer  ter- 
minals, will  the  church  be  ready  with  the 
software  to  place  Christian  information  and 
teaching  on  the  lines?  Or  will  we  be  caught 
trying  to  keep  up  a  picture  of  the  Sunday 
School  we  inherited  a  hundred  years  ago? 

And  that  is  hardly  a  beginning.  But  before 
we  even  make  a  beginning,  a  critical  decision 
has  to  be  made.  And  that  is  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  power,  like  other 
powers,  can  be  seen  as  a  gift  of  God  to  be 
used  with  His  blessing  and  His  guidance.  My 
feeling  is  that  if  we  are  willing  to  be  realistic 
about  our  faith,  it  can  be.  It  can  become  a 
tool  for  heightening  the  experience  of  love 
and  grace.* 


VINCENT  MITCHELL-YOUNG 
HERO 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  a  young 
constituent  of  mine.  17-year-old  Vin- 
cent Mitchell  of  Seaside,  CA.  A  few- 
weeks  ago,  Vincent  leapt  into  the 
ocean  to  successfully  rescue  a  10-year- 
old  boy  who  was  drowning  after  falling 
into  the  water  at  Point  Lobos  State 
Re.serve. 

On  Wednesday,  March  14,  Vincent 
was  supervising  a  group  of  Monterey 
County  elementary  school  students  on 
an  outing  to  Point  Lobos.  He  was  busy 
watching  the  youngsters  collect  sea- 
shells  and  climb  rocks  when  a  large 
wave  splashed  the  rocks,  sending  10- 
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year-old  Danny  Trujillo  into  the 
churning  and  icy  water.  Without  con- 
cern for  his  personal  safety.  Vincent 
immediately  threw  off  his  jacket  and 
ran  into  the  water  to  save  young 
Danny.  After  several  minutes,  he 
reached  the  youngster  and  towed  him 
safely  back  to  shore. 

Danny  Trujillo  received  only  minor 
cuts  and  bruises  in  his  brush  with 
death,  while  Vincent  suffered  a 
scraped  knee  from  his  heroic  leap  into 
the  water  at  Sea  Lion  Cove.  Both  are 
lucky  to  be  alive  after  escaping  the 
strong  undertow  along  the  coast  of 
Point  Lobos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vincent  Mitchell  not 
only  saved  the  life  of  Danny  Trujillo, 
he  brought  our  community  together  in 
a  bond  of  gratitude  and  relief.  He  has 
shown  all  of  us  that  with  courage  and 
selflessness,  we  can  accomplish  great 
feats  as  human  beings.  For  that,  we 
are  all  thankful.  On  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  I 
want  to  thank  Vincent  Mitchell  for  his 
heroism,  and  I  wish  him  a  happy, 
healthy,  and  rewarding  future. # 


ONE  CONSTITUENT'S  VIEWS  ON 
THE  DEFICIT  PROBLEM 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  well  know,  with  each  passing  hour 
our  country  falls  further  and  further 
into  debt.  During  last  week's  budget 
debate,  some  Members  proposed  tax 
increases  to  offset  the  tremendous 
annual  deficits  which  now  seem  en- 
trenched in  our  system.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  asked  for  further  budget 
cuts  in  the  effort  to  balance  the 
budget.  Still  others  advocated  that  we 
should  enact  a  combination  of  lax  in- 
creases and  budget  cuts  to  help  us  get 
into  the  black. 

Whether  you  subscribe  to  either  of 
these  three  theories  or  even  have  an 
alternative  plan  to  reduce  the  national 
debt.  1  think  we  all  agree  that  we  must 
act  on  the  deficit  problem  now  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Dave  Emerson,  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
play  a  larger  role  in  the  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Emerson's  remarks  make  sense  and 
should  be  considered  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  Emerson's  letter  is  as  follows: 
Mulhearn  Realtors. 
Lakewood.  CA,  January  27.  19S4. 
President  Reagan. 
White  House.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  As  a  realtor  who 
daily  tries  to  help  young  Americans  find  a 
way  to  own  a  home  of  their  own.  I  was  se- 
verely disturbed  by  your  lack  of  careful  at- 
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tention  to  the  severe  economic  problem 
which  confronls  our  nation  this  year— our 
incredible  budget  deficit.  This  is  no  item 
which  can  be  glossed  over  lightly  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  crudest  and  most  severe  form  of 
taxation  that  I've  ever  seen! 

Every  person  that  I've  sold  a  home  to  in 
the  last  two  years  has  paid  a  severe  premi- 
um and  is  paying  such  a  premium  every 
month  in  excessively  high  interest  rates  as  a 
result  of  our  federal  government's  soaking 
up  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  mortgage  money. 
Even  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  the  irrepara- 
ble harm  we  are  doing  to  future  generations 
in  spending  money  that  they,  in  fact,  will 
have  to  pay  back.  I  cannot  think  of  a  crueler 
form  of  taxation  without  representation. 

In  a  peace-time  situation  with  a  stable  and 
growing  economy,  it  is  inexcusable  not  to  be 
able  to  balance  our  books.  I  care  not  wheth- 
er increased  taxes  or  reduced  spending  is 
the  solution.  The  important  thing  is  to  find 
a  solution!  When  the  ship  is  sinking,  let's 
not  argue  about  what  color  of  bucket  we'll 
use  to  bail  it  out. 

The  /act  this  is  an  election  year,  and  as 
such  there  may  be  no  way  to  deal  with  the 
budget,  elicits  only  cynicism  from  those  of 
us  who  would  like  to  have  faith  in  our  politi- 
cal institutions.  There  is  no  time  to  waste, 
Mr  President:  we  have  gone  too  far  already. 
Every  year  you  add  to  the  national  debt 
more  than  President  Carter  added  in  four 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  not  writing  you  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  friend.  I  voted  for  you  in 
1980,  and  I  would  like  to  vote  for  you  again 
in  1984.  but  your  inability  to  deal  with  this 
serious  problem  is  increasingly  causing  me 
and  millions  of  Americans  like  me  to  lose 
our  conlidence.  Please,  let's  take  action 
today.  There's  no  reason  we  shouldn't  halve 
the  deficit  this  year  and  balance  it  by  next. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dave  Emerson,* 


IRVINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  LOOK  AT  THE  ISSUES 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNI,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  seniors  at  Irv- 
ington  High  School  in  Fremont.  CA. 
polled  their  fellow  students  on  a 
number  of  issues  which  are  the  subject 
of  considerable  debate  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  results  were  most  illuminat- 
ing. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  find 
of  interest  the  collective  wisdom  of  131 
12th  grade  American  Government  stu- 
dents, and  take  pleasure  in  sharing  the 
survey  results. 

The  survey  follows: 

Survey  of  National  Issues 

1.  A  bilateral,  verifiable  Nuclear  FYeeze 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  should 
be  implemented:  Yes  98  equals  74  percent: 
No  14  equals  10  percent;  No  opinion  17 
equals  12  percent. 

2.  The  U.S.  should  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Lebanon  immediately:  Yes  91  equals 
69  percent:  No  23  equals  17  percent:  No 
opinion  13  equals  90  percent. 

3.  Time  should  be  set  aside  during  the 
school    day    for    organized,    optional    silent 
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Prayer  in  Public  Schools:  Yes  35  equals  26 
percent;  No  86  equals  65  percent:  No  opinion 
11  equals  8  percent. 

4.  Abortion  should  be  made  illegal  except 
in  cases  where  the  mother's  life  is  in  danger: 
Yes  35  equals  26  percent:  No  85  equals  64 
percent:  No  opinion  8  equals  6  percent. 

5.  Participation  in  the  Social  Security 
System  should  be  made  voluntary:  Yes  49 
equals  37  percent:  No  58  equals  44  percent; 
No  opinion  20  equals  15  percent. 

6.  A  Constitutional  amendment  requiring 
a  Balanced  Federal  Budget  should  be  rati- 
fied: Yes  58  equals  44  percent:  No  42  equals 
32  percent:  No  opinion  27  equals  20  percent. 

7.  The  Federal  Government  should  cut  off 
Financial  Aid  for  post -secondary  education 
to  men  who  fail  to  register  for  the  Draft: 
Yes  48  equals  36  percent:  No  55  equals  41 
percent:  No  opinion  26  equals  19  percent. 

8.  The  President  should  be  allowed  broad- 
er authority  to  commit  American  troops 
than  is  now  permitted  under  the  War 
Powers  Act:  Yes  19  equals  14  percent:  No  93 
equals  70  percent:  No  opinion  16  equals  12 
percent. 

9.  The  U.S.  should  adopt  a  'No  First  U-se  " 
Nuclear  Weapons  Policy:  Yes  69  equals  52 
percent:  No  38  equals  29  percent:  No  opinion 
19  equals  14  percent. 

10.  Tariffs  on  automobile  imports  should 
be  discontinued:  Yes  42  equals  32  percent; 
No  67  equals  51  percent;  No  opinion  19 
equals  14  percent. 

11.  A  standardized  national  Competency 
Test  must  be  passed  by  all  high  school  stu- 
dents in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school: 
Yes  105  equals  80  percent:  No  20  equals  15 
percent:  No  opinion  4  equals  3  percent. 

12.  All  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
should  be  withdrawn:  Yes  70  equals  53  per- 
cent: No  31  equals  23  percent:  No  opinion  29 
equals  22  percent. 

13.  The  Draft  should  be  reinstated  and  we 
should  not  rely  on  the  all  volunteer  army: 
Yes  26  equals  19  percent;  No  73  equals  55 
percent:  No  opinion  29  equals  22  percent,* 


PAY  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
OLDER  AMERICANS  IN  KNOX 
COUNTY.  IL 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Older  Americans  of  Knox  County 
(OAK),  a  nonprofit  organization 
founded  in  1979.  which  provides  a  vari- 
ety of  needed  services  and  activities  to 
older  Americans  in  Knox  County.  IL, 

This  community-based  institution 
has  been  able  to  gain  community  sup- 
port for  its  efforts  to  provide  needed 
and  purposeful  services  to  the  senior 
community,  and  has  done  .so  without 
government  financial  support. 

Since  1979.  OAK  has  been  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  and  renovating 
an  abandoned  grade  school  building. 
The  purchase  of  this  building  will  be 
finalized  on  April  18.  1984.  This  expen- 
sive and  timely  task  was  accomplished 
as  well  with  no  assistance  from  gov- 
ernment, 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  organi- 
zation for  this  independent,  self-help 
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endeavor.  The  selfless  donations  of 
time  and  contributions  of  many  citi- 
zens in  Knox  County  have  made  these 
great  achievements  possible.  OAK's 
ambitio'is  accomplishments  truly  de- 
serve celebration.  I  rise  today  to  recog- 
nize the  great  contributions  of  the 
Older  Americans  of  Knox  County,  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  achieve- 
ments and  to  wish  them  the  best  for 
the  future.* 
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PRESERVING  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday.  Aprtl  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  is  a 
modest  but  critically  effective  health 
care  delivery  program  which  has  been 
targeted  for  elimination  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Indeed,  the 
administration's  drastic  rollback  in 
this  and  other  essential  health  pro- 
grams, comes  at  a  time  when  there  are 
serious  and  growing  discrepancies  in 
health,  particularly  among  low  income 
and  black  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  analysis  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  gutting  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  which  I 
recently  wrote  for  the  Op-Ed  pages  of 
Newsday.  a  Long  Island  newspaper. 
The  article  follows: 
Reagan  a  Hazard  to  Health  of  Poor 
I  By  John  Conyers  Jr. ) 
In  his  address  before  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  on  Feb.  18.  1981,  President  Reagan 
declared     that     his     administration     would 
"continue    to    fulfill    the    obligations    that 
spring  from  our  national  conscience.  .  .  The 
poverty-stricken,  the  disabled,  the  elderly, 
all  those  with  true  need  can  rest  assured 
that  the  social  safety  net  of  programs  they 
depend  on  arc  exempt  from  any  cuts.  " 

Despite  this  assurance,  infant  mortality  in 
some  American  communities  is  now  at  rates 
common  in  Third  World  countries.  Inner- 
city  black  children  are  suffering  from 
acute— and  often  fatal-lead  poisoning  five 
times  more  frequently  than  white  children. 
Cancer  mortality  is  rising  in  lower-income 
minority  groups  at  rates  four  limes  the  na- 
tional average. 

These  and  other  life-threatening  diseases 
which  disproportionately  target  the  poor 
and  minorities  are  largely  preventable  with 
adequate  and  accessible  health  care.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  however,  has  led  the  fight  to 
abolish  even  the  most  minimal  health  pro- 
grams established  by  prior  administrations 
to  protect  poor  people.  While  citing  a  dis- 
credited theory  that  a  physician  surplus  has 
forced  doctors  to  practice  in  financially  un- 
attractive communities,  the  administration 
is  systematically  dismantling  federally 
funded  health  programs.  As  a  result,  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  the  poor  has 
been  returned  to  the  discretion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

One  critical  program  marked  for  extinc- 
tion  by   the   Reagan   administration   is   the 


National  Health  Service  Corps  scholarship 
program,  which  was  established  in  1970  to 
help  eliminate  the  natural  maldistribution 
of  medical  personnel  throughout  the  United 
States.  Students  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram obliged  their  future  services  to  medi- 
cally under.served  communities  in  exchange 
for  tuition  and  a  monthly  stipend.  This  pro- 
gram afforded  medical  students,  a  great 
many  of  them  black  and  Hispanic,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  professional  talents, 
and  then  offered  them  a  chance  to  serve 
their  own  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  the  NHSC  has  experi- 
enced remarkable  success,  particularly 
through  physician  placements  in  communi- 
ty health  centers.  In  communities  served  by 
these  clinics,  inoculations  increased  by  as 
much  as  50  percent,  hospitalizations  de- 
creased by  as  much  as  60  percent  and  inci- 
dence of  preventable  disea.ses  declined  dra- 
matically. The  corps  has  been  cost  efficient 
as  well.  For  every  $1  spent  on  prenatal  care, 
for  instance,  an  estimated  $4  to  $6  is  saved 
on  newborn  intensive-care  costs. 

Despite  the  documented  effectiveness  of 
the  NHSC.  its  funding  has  been  slashed. 
This  action  must  be  questioned  in  light  of 
the  administration's  own  "Health  USA" 
report,  which  blamed  poverty  and  the  lack 
of  medical  insurance  for  blocking  access  to 
medical  care. 

Rollbacks  in  funding  for  federal  entitle- 
ment programs  are  responsible  for  the  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  numbers  of  women 
seeking  prenatal  care.  Infant  mortality, 
which  is  twice  as  high  among  blacks  as 
among  whites,  is  on  the  rise  in  30  cities.  The 
number  of  poor  children  receiving  pediatric 
attention  has  declined,  with  the  tragic 
effect  that  less  than  half  of  all  black  pre- 
.schoolers  are  immunized  against  diptheria, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus  and  polio. 

Phasing  out  the  safely  net  provided  by 
NHSC  demonstrates  outright  hostility  to 
the  poor  and  their  health  needs.  The  re- 
treat in  the  administration's  commitment  to 
the  program  has  radically  compromised  the 
congressional  intent  to  provide  low  cost 
quality  health  care  to  the  disadvantaged. 
Monthly  stipends  for  student  obligees  have 
been  cut  in  half,  forcing  them  to  incur 
larger  debts,  which  will  eventually  translate 
into  higher  patient  fees.  Corps  physicians 
are  being  a.ssigned  to  practice  in  rural  com- 
munities which  can  support  them  financial- 
ly, rather  than  in  federally  funded  urban 
clinics  where  there  is  a  demonstrated  need. 

The  doctors  who  joined  the  corps  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  practice  in  their  own  impov- 
erished communities  are  justifiably  dis- 
turbed by  this  policy  change.  The  failure  of 
the  program's  administrators  to  place  them 
where  they  are  likely  to  stay  is  short-sight- 
ed and  .self-defeating. 

National  health  statistics  sharply  under- 
score the  need  for  President  Reagan  to 
honor  his  guarantee  of  a  safely  net  for  the 
truly  needy.  The  NHSC  has  successfully 
served  disadvantaged  patients  and  doctors 
alike.  With  renewed  commitment  to  its 
original  goals,  it  could  once  again  enhance, 
and  indeed  .save,  the  lives  of  many  impover- 
ished Americans.* 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  POULTRY 
AND  EGG  MONTH 

HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE,  Mr,  Speaker, 
farm  income  in  North  Carolina  from 
poultry  is  approaching  $1  billion, 
making  poultry  the  second  highest 
income  commodity  in  the  State.  A 
recent  report  by  Dr.  Marc  A.  Johnson 
of  North  Carolina  State  University  in- 
dicates that  the  industry's  success  re- 
flects innovation  and  efficiency,  and 
that  poultry  products  remain  among 
America's  best  food  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt. 
Jr..  has  proclaimed  "April  as  Poultry 
and  Egg  Month"  in  North  Carolina.  I 
request  that  his  proclamation  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  report  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Poultry— North  Carolina's  Billion 

Dollar  Food  Industry 

(By  Marc  A.  Johnson,  Extension  Economics 

and  Business) 

North  Carolina's  poultry  industries  re- 
bounded in  1983  from  the  slight  downturn 
in  1982.  The  value  of  production  of  broilers 
and  turkeys  rose  11  percent  and  15  percent, 
respectively,  while  the  value  of  hatching  egg 
production  rose  26  percent.  The  value  of 
table  egg  production  declined  12  percent 
marking  a  substantial  adjustment  to  a  long 
period  of  poor  prices.  In  1983,  consumers 
were  buying  greater  quantities  of  poultry  at 
lower  real  prices  than  ten  years  ago.  Despite 
recent  price  increases,  poultry  remains  a 
food  product  for  the  budget-minded  con 
sumer. 

The  state  is  a  leader  in  the  production  of 
broilers,  turkeys  and  eggs.  During  the  past 
decade  quail  and  ducks  have  been  added  as 
commercial  enterprises.  The  farm  value  of 
poultry  production  in  North  Carolina  in- 
creased from  $517  million  in  1973  to  $1.03 
billion  in  1983.'  During  this  period,  poultry 
prices  increased  less  than  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, but  production  increased  sharply  and 
consumers  benefited  by  consuming  larger 
quantities  of  poultry  at  sharply  lower  real 
prices. 

broilers 

In  1983  the  production  of  broilers  in 
North  Carolina  totaled  417  million  birds 
compared  with  290  million  ten  years  earlier. 
On  a  live-weight  basis,  broiler  production  in 
1983  totaled  1.77  billion  pounds,  up  634  mil- 
lion pounds  over  the  1.13  billion  pounds  pro- 
duced in  1973.  Gross  farm  income  from 
broilers  amounted  to  $483  million  in  1983 
compared  to  $273  million  in  1973.  North 
Carolina  ranks  fourth  among  stales  in  com- 
mercial broiler  production. 

The  broiler  industry  continues  to  grow  in 
production  and  marketing  efficiency,  and 
these  gains  are  passed  on  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  lower  retail  prices.  When  ex- 
pressed in  constant  dollars  with  the  1967 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  the  base,  retail 
prices  for  dressed,  ready-to-cook  broilers 
dropped  sharply  from  38  cent  per  pound  in 
1967  to  29  cents  per  pound  in  1983. 


'  Production  and  sales  figures  reported  here  for 
1983  are  estimates  made  by  personnel  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agnculiural  Extension  Service. 
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The  consumption  of  broilers  totaled  52.9 
pounds  per  person  in  the  U.S.  in  1982.  up 
from  only  40.7  pounds  per  person  in  1973. 
Further  processed  broiler  meat  products, 
such  as  frozen  dinners,  also  are  produced  by 
North  Carolina  broiler  firms.  In  1983,  pro- 
duction of  broilers  in  North  Carolina  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  state's 
5,8  million  people  as  well  as  the  uses  of  28 
million  out-of-state  consumers. 

TURKEYS 

Of  the  major  turkey  producing  states,  pro- 
duction in  North  Carolina  increased  more 
rapidly  during  the  decade  than  in  any  stale 
in  the  nation.  The  number  of  turkeys  pro- 
duced in  North  Carolina  in  1983  total  36 
million,  up  16  percent  from  1982  but  two 
and  three-quarters  times  the  13  million  pro- 
duced in  1973,  North  Carolina  now  ranks 
first  among  slates  in  turkey  production. 

On  a  live-weight  basis,  turkey  production 
in  North  Carolina  in  1983  totaled  nearly  573 
million  pounds  compared  with  226  million 
pounds  in  1973.  Dollar  sales  from  turkeys 
were  approximately  $243  million  in  1983. 
substantially  higher  than  the  $86.2  million 
.sales  in  1973. 

The  turkey  industry  continues  lo  make 
large  gains  in  the  efficiency  of  production 
and  marketing,  and  these  gains  are  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  retail  price 
changes  which  are  below  the  inflation  rate. 
Additional  efficiencies  are  anticipated  in  the 
future.  The  turkey  industry  has  developed  a 
wide  range  of  processed  products  for  the 
consumer,  and  gains  in  further  processing 
are  expected  to  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  consumption  of  turkeys  amounted  to 
10.8  pounds  per  person  in  the  U.S.  in  1982 
compared  to  8.5  pounds  in  1973.  Retail 
prices  for  turkeys  declined  sharply  during 
the  past  decade  after  adjusting  for  the 
impact  of  inflation.  When  expres.sed  in  con- 
stant dollars  with  the  1967  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  the  base,  retail  prices  for  dressed, 
ready-lo-cook  turkeys  averaged  lower  in 
1981  than  in  1967.  falling  from  20.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1967  to  13.8  cents  in  1983. 

The  1983  production  of  turkeys  in  North 
Carolina  was  sufficient  lo  meet  the  needs  of 
the  stale's  5.8  million  people  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  more  than  47.2  million  out-of-state 
consumers. 

EGGS 

North  Carolina  is  a  leading  state  in  the 
production  of  both  hatching  eggs  and  table 
eggs.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  eggs 
in  North  Carolina  are  used  for  hatching 
eggs,  mainly  lo  supply  ihe  stale's  large 
broiler  industry,  and  55  percent  of  the  eggs 
are  sold  as  table  eggs.  Production  in  1983  in 
North  Carolina  amounted  to  more  than  3.63 
billion  eggs.  Gross  farm  income  from  eggs 
amounted  to  $235  million  compared  lo  $158 
million  in  1973. 

The  number  of  table  eggs  produced  in 
North  Carolina  in  1983  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  state's  5.8  million 
people  as  well  as  the  year's  consumption  of 
1.6  million  out-of-state  consumers.  Hatching 
egg  production  in  North  Carolina  in  1981  ac- 
counted for  about  20  percent  of  the  nation's 
production  of  hatching  eggs. 

The  egg  industry  trend  is  to  make  gains  in 
production  and  marketing  efficiency,  and 
these  gains  are  passed  on  lo  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  retail  prices  which  change  at 
less  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  each  layer  was 
252  in  1983,  an  increase  of  24  eggs  over  the 
average  production  of  228  eggs  per  layer  in 
1973. 
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When  expressed  in  constant  dollars  with 
1967  as  the  basis,  the  average  retail  price  of 
table  eggs  fell  from  36.9  cents  per  dozen  in 
1967  to  19.1  cents  per  dozen  in  1983.  A  dozen 
large  eggs  weighs  one  and  one-half  pounds. 
When  retail  prices  are  90  cents  per  dozen  in 
current  dollars,  the  price  is  actually  60  cents 
per  pound,  an  economical  source  of  high 
protein  food. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  poultry  food  products  represent 
the  largest  food  industry  in  the  state:  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  food  industry  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  economy  of  North 
Carolina,  with  our  state  ranking  first  in  the 
nation  in  turkey  production,  second  in  duck- 
ling production,  fourth  in  commercial  broil- 
er production  and  eighth  in  egg  production; 
and 

Whereas.  North  Carolina  is  the  most  di- 
versified poultry  producing  state  in  the 
nation— producing  broilers,  turkeys,  eggs, 
duckling  and  quail:  and 

Whereas,  poultry  production  brings  pro- 
ducers the  second  highest  commodity 
income  in  the  state:  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  food  industry  pro- 
vides employment  for  thousands  of  North 
Carolinians:  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  food  industry  in 
North  Carolina  provides  a  basic  human 
need,  nutritious,  wholesome  food,  not  only 
for  North  Carolina  citizens,  but  for  homes 
throughout  America  and  other  countries  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas,  these  hard-working  food  suppli- 
ers are  dedicated,  resourceful  and  pioneer- 
ing; now 

Therefore.  I.  James  B.  Hunt.  Jr..  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  1984  as  Poultry  and 
Egg  Month  in  North  Carolina  and  commend 
this  observance  to  our  citizens.* 


THE  1984  RECIPIENT  OF  THE 
BURRIS  AWARD 

HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Texas  Association  of  Busine.ss  an- 
nually confers  the  Ed  C.  Burris  Award 
on  the  business  or  industry  that  a 
committee  judges  to  be  the  most  out- 
standing in  Te.xas  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  1984  recipient  of  the  Burris 
Award  is  the  Trane  Co.  in  Tyler.  TX. 

The  selection  of  Trane  confirms  its 
achievements  in  marketing  programs, 
employee  relations  programs,  environ- 
mental and  safety  programs,  and  com- 
munity relations  activities. 

Trane's  operation  in  Tyler  has  un- 
dergone rapid  transition  since  Septem- 
ber 1982  when  the  company  purchased 
General  Electric's  Tyler-based  central 
air-conditioning  business.  That  busi- 
ne.ss.  now  known  as  Trane's  Dealer 
Products  Group,  markets  central  air- 
conditioning  products  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

Since  1982  the  company  has  added 
175   professional   employees.   In   addi- 
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tion,  about  220  production  employees 
have  been  recalled  from  layoff,  and 
300  new  production  employees  have 
been  hired  and  another  75  will  be 
added  to  the  Trane  workforce  in  May. 
This  growth  means  productivity— and 
productivity  is  the  only  real  road  to 
economic  recovery. 

Trane  presently  is  constructing  a 
32.000-square-foot,  $2  million  office 
building  that  will  hou.se  a  new  $1.5 
million  computer  and  many  of  the 
company's  new  employees. 

Trane,  today  an  international  For- 
tune 500  company,  began  as  a  family 
busine.ss  about  a  century  ago.  James 
Trane,  a  Norwegian  immigrant, 
opened  his  own  store  in  La  Crosse  in 
1885.  Within  a  few  years  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  as  one  of  the 
area's  best  plumbers.  Trane's  first  air- 
conditioning  unit,  the  Trane  unit 
cooler,  was  developed  in  1931.  Trane 
continues  to  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  air-conditioners  produced 
and  his  employee  benefits  are  among 
the  best  in  American  industry. 

I  congratulate  Bill  Roth,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Trane,  and  Stan  Gorski,  vice 
president  of  Trane  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  Tyler  facility— and  all  of  the 
other  officials  and  employees  of  the 
Trane  Co.  in  Tyler,  on  its  impressive 
accomplishments  and  for  being  judged 
the  1984  recipient  of  the  Ed  C.  Burris 
Award. 

Receipt  of  this  award  is  not  only  rec- 
ognition of  Trane  as  the  outstanding 
business  in  Texas  for  the  year  1984— it 
is  the  culmination  of  a  young  Norwe- 
gian immigrant's  dream— it  is  a  tribute 
to  all  of  Tyler  and  Smith  County— and 
all  of  Texas— and  serves  as  unrefuta- 
ble testimony  to  a  great  probusiness 
free  enterprise  atmosphere— one 
which  equates  achievements,  dignity, 
success,  and  recognition. # 


April  11.  1984 


CONSUMER  LEASING 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses important  issues  in  the  field  of 
consumer  leasing. 

Increasingly,  consumers  are  looking 
toward  leasing  transactions  to  use,  and 
occasionally  to  own,  everything  from 
automobiles  to  home  furnishings. 
They  are  drawn  to  leasing  because 
there  often  is  no  downpayment  and 
monthly  payments  are  often  lower 
than  in  credit  transactions.  In  other 
instances,  the  consumer  may  choose 
rental-purchase  transactions  because 
there  is  no  long-term  obligation,  nor 
any  maintenance  responsibilities. 

To  shop  meaningfully,  however,  con- 
sumers need  easy  access  to  informa- 


tion on  the  costs  and  responsibilities 
of  leases  and  rental-purchase  agree- 
ments. 

The  Consumer  Leasing  Act  was 
passed  in  1976  to  insure  adequate  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  of  consumer 
leases  of  personal  property.  This  ac- 
knowledged the  consumer  trend  of 
using  leasing  as  an  alternative  to 
credit  purchases.  The  Consumer  Leas- 
ing Act,  like  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act, 
is  a  disclosure  statute.  Customers  can 
get  information  in  an  easily  under- 
standable form  about  the  costs,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  the  leasing  agree- 
ment. The  act  covers  leases  of  person- 
al property  for  more  than  4  months 
when  the  property  is  used  for  person- 
al, family,  or  household  purposes. 
Automobile  leasing  has  become  the 
main  tran.saction  covered  under  the 
act.  with  about  700.000  cars  covered. 

When  Congress  undertook  the  sim- 
plification of  the  Truth-in-Lending 
Act  in  1980.  it  made  no  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Leasing  Act.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  propo.sal  to  sim- 
plify the  Consumer  Leasing  Act  and  to 
cover  short-term  consumer  lea.ses  with 
ownership  options  referred  to  as 
"rental-ptirchase  agreements." 

The  changes  my  bill  would  make 
have  been  studied  by  a  large  number 
of  interested  parties.  When  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  was  considering  the 
issue,  meetings  were  held  with  busi- 
ness and  consumer  representatives  to 
di.scuss  the  need  for  changes.  The  Fed- 
eral Re.serve  took  into  consideration 
both  the  need  for  accurate  lease  cost 
disclosures,  as  well  as  the  realization 
of  the  burdens  of  compliance. 

The  bill  applies  the  same  principles 
used  in  the  1980  simplification  of  the 
credit  provisions  of  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act.  The  bill  reduces  the  number 
and  complexity  of  disclo.sures  required 
in  a  leasing  transaction,  and  focuses 
on  the  information  consumers  are 
most  likely  to  u.se  when  shopping.  Like 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act,  it  requires 
that  disclosed  information  be  present- 
ed separately  from  other  information 
to  highlight  it  for  consumers. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  Consumer  Leasing 
Act,  because  the  leasing  industry,  es- 
pecially automobile  leasing,  seems 
poised  for  significant  growth.  The 
yields  from  lease  operations  were  bol- 
stered by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  and  many  financial  insti- 
tutions are  prepared  to  enter  the 
market  quickly,  if  anticipated  demand 
materializes.  In  addition,  leasing  firms 
are  already  attempting  to  stimulate 
demand  by  offering  automobile  deal- 
ers new  and  attractive  leasing  pro- 
grams. Given  the  high  purchase  price 
of  automobiles,  car  dealers  are  empha- 
sizing the  absence  of  a  downpayment 
and  lower  monthly  payments  in  leases 
compared  to  purchases. 
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In  addition  to  streamlining  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act.  the  bill  expands 
the  coverage  to  include  rental-pur- 
chase—sometimes referred  to  as  rent- 
to-own.  This  industry  rents  televisions, 
major  home  appliances,  and  furniture 
to  consumers  on  a  week-to-week  or 
month-to-month  basis  with  an  option 
to  purchase.  There  is  no  obligation  to 
continue  making  payments. 

For  several  years,  consumer  groups 
have  complained  of  abuses,  and  to 
date,  the  industry  remains  unregulat- 
ed. Consumer  groups  have  complained, 
for  example,  that  rental  companies 
have  emphasized  the  ownership  option 
without  disclosing  the  total  cost  to  the 
consumer  to  buy  the  item.  Industry 
members  al.so  have  been  criticized  for 
failing  to  tell  consumers  whether  the 
property  being  rented  is  new  or  used, 
and  for  not  clearly  stating  that  con- 
sumers do  not  own  the  property  until 
all  payments  are  made. 

The  time  is  appropriate  to  meet 
these  criticisms  with  adequate  disclo- 
sures specified  by  uniform  Federal  dis- 
closure legislation.  Thus  consumers 
could  shop  more  effectively  for  televi- 
sions, home  appliances,  and  furniture. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  incorporates  a  proposal  sent  to 
us  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  has 
been  studied  by  both  industry  and 
consumer  groups.  It  represents,  in 
many  instances,  a  compromise  solution 
to  the  concerns  of  both  groups.  In  ad- 
dition to  improving  the  substance  of 
the  law,  the  bill  also  improves  the  ex- 
isting structure  and  language  of  the 
law.  For  example,  the  bill  consolidates 
all  of  the  leasing  provisions  now  .scat- 
tered throughout  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act.  The  bill  is  written  in  plain 
English,  and  eliminates  "legalese" 
from  the  existing  statutes  when  possi- 
ble. There  is  always  the  risk,  when  a 
bill  is  cleaned  up,  that  some  may  inter- 
pret stylistic  changes  as  suggesting  a 
change  in  meaning  where  none  was  in- 
tended. How-ever  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved readability  outweigh  any  such 
misunderstandings. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  first  sent 
its  proposal  to  Congress  in  the  spring 
of  1983,  two  'c'lls  reflecting  its  work 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  In 
July  1983,  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings  and  further 
discussion  with  the  Federal  Reserve, 
my  bill  contains  several  minor  changes 
from  the  original  draft.  Most  are  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  better  explain  the 
original  intent  of  the  statute.  For  ex- 
ample, the  definition  of  consumer 
lease  has  been  expanded  to  include 
the  purchase  of  services— such  as  in- 
surance—incidental to  the  personal 
property  that  is  leased.  In  the  section 
on  advertising  disclosures,  a  section 
has  been  added  to  clarify  the  liability 
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of  the  advertising  media  for  violations 
of  the  statute. 

In  the  section  on  rental-purchase  ad- 
vertising, the  Federal  Reserve  had 
proposed  a  dual  trigger  mechanism  for 
the  advertising  disclosures.  The  second 
trigger— advertising  ownership  op- 
tions—would have  worked  a  consider- 
able hardship  on  the  industry  since 
most  advertising  is  generic  in  nature. 
My  bill  contains  two  triggers,  but  only 
requires  cost  and  other  advertising  dis- 
closures when  a  rental-purchase  com- 
pany advertises  cost  or  the  option  to 
purchase  a  single,  particular  item.  If  a 
rental  company  advertises  rental-pur- 
chase of  a  specific  item,  then  the  com- 
pany also  would  have  to  disclose  the 
total  cost  of  ownership  for  that  item 
as  well  as  the  other  disclosures. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  its  staff  for  the  initiative 
they  have  taken  in  providing  Congress 
with  draft  legislation  to  simplify  and 
improve  the  Consumer  Leasing  Act. 
We  seek  to  afford  consumers  protec- 
tion and  information  as  they  shop  for 
leases,  without  placing  unreasonable 
burdens  on  the  industry.  As  the  House 
works  through  this  bill.  I  welcome  the 
insight  and  involvement  from  all  inter- 
ested parties.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES:  WILL  THEY 
HELP  THE  JOBLESS? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  econom- 
ic revitalization  of  our  urban  areas. 
The  barriers  and  problems  a.s.sociated 
with  new  developments  in  decaying 
urban  areas  have  been  studied  and 
analyzed  by  experts  from  coast  to 
coast.  Currently  there  are  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  before  the  Con- 
gress that  purportedly  hold  the  key  to 
alleviating  the  distressing  conditions 
under  which  many  of  our  Nation's 
urban  residents  are  forced  to  endure. 
One  such  concept,  which  is  likely  to 
receive  consideration  via  the  tax  bill,  is 
the  idea  of  offering  tax  incentives  to 
businesses  to  relocate  to  distressed 
urban  areas,  better  known  as  enter- 
prise zones. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  is  one 
that  I  have  examined  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  After  closely  .scrutinizing 
the  current  proposals  which  are  before 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  certain  components  are  essential 
if  the  zones  are  to  achieve  their  in- 
tended results. 

Citizen  participation  from  communi- 
ty based  and  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions in  both  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation stages  is  imperative  if  the 
intended  beneficiaries  are  to  be 
reached.   The  outreach  services   that 
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community  groups  provide,  such  as  job 
training,  meals  on  wheels,  day  care, 
and  child  immunization,  serve  as  the 
survival  mechanisms  for  many  of  the 
urban  disadvantaged. 

Education  and  training  linkages  are 
sorely  lacking  in  the  current  enter- 
prise zone  proposals.  The  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  and  other  relevant 
job  bills  such  as  H.R.  1036.  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Employment  Act. 
which  passed  this  body  by  a  wide 
margin  last  year,  must  be  integrated 
into  the  legislation  if  those  most  in 
need  are  to  be  served. 

Another  concern  that  I  have  with 
the  enterprise  zone  concept  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  "pockets  of  pover- 
ty" in  areas  that  are  not  lucky  enough 
to  be  designated  as  one  of  the  25  eligi- 
ble entities.  Busines.ses  located  in  the 
adjoining  areas  might  well  be  tempted 
to  relocate  across  the  zone  boundary 
in  order  to  receive  the  favorable  tax 
treatment.  Antidisplacement  strate- 
gies must  be  devised  and  adhered  to. 

Stronger  incentives/requirements 
must  be  devised  to  insure  that  disad- 
vantaged residents  who  reside  within 
the  area  are  given  priority  consider- 
ation for  the  jobs  that  will  be  avail- 
able. I  am  fearful  that  the  employee 
and  employer  tax  credits  presently 
proposed  will  not  be  sufficient  to  en- 
courage businesses  to  hire  those  that 
have  been  unemployed  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  or  who  have  never  held  a 
job. 

Small  businesses,  those  with  20  em- 
ployees or  less,  created  most  of  the 
new;  net  jobs.  Most  new  small  business- 
es are  started  with  the  personal  sav- 
ings of  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
endeavor. 

It  is  distressing  to  note  that  90  per- 
cent of  small  busines.ses  fail  within 
their  first  18  months  of  operation. 
Therefore,  I  believe  small  businesses 
should  have  greater  access  to  start-up 
capital  through  a  revolving  loan  fund 
or  a  venture  capital  loan  fund  at  below 
prime  market  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Government,  along 
with  the  State  and  city  jurisdictions 
should  develop  a  plan  in  conjunction 
with  the  area  lending  institutions  to 
underwrite  loans  to  new  and  existing 
small  businesses  in  the  designated  en- 
terprise zone  areas. 

Finally,  because  enterprise  zones  will 
not  be  an  urban  panacea,  the  coordi- 
nation of  existing  Federal  programs 
such  as  urban  development  action 
grants  (UDAG).  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  <CDBG).  Economic 
Development  Administration  grants 
(EDA)  and  the  loans  made  available 
through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA)  will  be  paramount  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  zones. 
Targeting  of  these  programs  will  also 
be  necessary  because  no  direct  Federal 
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resources  are  provided  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Enterprise  zones  could  be  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  revi- 
talization  of  our  Nation's  urban  areas, 
providing  enough  safeguards  are  in- 
cluded to  allow  the  participation  of 
the  intended  recipients.* 


H.R.  1510 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOIJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  on  H.R.  1510,  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill,  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  on  April  12.  1984.  It  is  my 
hope  that  when  the  committee  com- 
pletes its  deliberations  it  will  conclude 
that  because  of  the  serious  flaws  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1510.  it  will  not  be 
granted  a  rule  at  this  time.  The  testi- 
mony follows: 

I'm  testifying  here  as  one  who  has  strong 
objections  to  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigra- 
tion legislation,  and  to  e.xpress  my  view  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  grant  it  a 
rule. 

We  all  understand  that  a  serious  problem 
exists— our  borders  can  be  transgressed 
almost  at  will,  the  presence  of  an  undocu- 
mented workforce  has  depressing  effects  on 
the  job  market  for  domestic  workers,  and  it 
creates  undesirable  social  conditions.  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  Chairman  Mazzoli 
and  others  who  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  and  believe  that  one  day  their 
efforts  will  pay  off  in  the  form  of  a  more 
progressive  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
earn  the  support  of  many  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  H.R.  1510. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  cur- 
rent political  Silting,  we  will  not  enact  a  law 
that  is  humane,  fair,  and  real  solution  to 
the  problem  the  authors  seek  to  address. 
Any  bill  that  is  passed  by  this  House,  re- 
gardless of  how  it's  amended,  faces  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  and  the  need  to  keep 
the  support  of  an  intensely  ideological  and 
cost-conscious  White  House.  For  the  House 
to  participate  in  a  process  where  the  end 
product  is  certain  to  be  so  flawed  and  .so  vio- 
lative of  the  rights  of  the  lowest  paid  people 
in  this  country,  would  be  unconscionable. 
We  would  be  offering  the  pretense  of  legal- 
ization on  the  one  hand,  but  denying  assist- 
ance benefits  on  the  other.  We  would 
punish  employers  for  hiring  undocumented 
workers,  but  make  it  easier  for  them  to  use 
foreign  guestworkers.  We  would  create  con- 
ditions for  massive  job  discrimination 
against  Hispanics.  and  undermine  efforts  of 
U.S.  workers,  particularly  farmworkers,  to 
organize  to  improve  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  a  progressive  po- 
litical philosophy  should  not  permit  the  ve- 
hicle for  such  abuse  to  move  forward. 
Should  this  committee  decide  to  do  other- 
wise, it  must  only  do  so  under  an  open  rule. 
Any  attempt  to  modify  or  close  will  neces- 
sarily limit  efforts  to  address  these. concerns 
and  Insure  that  the  flaws  of  H.R.  1510  go 
untouched  and  uncorrected.  In  other  words 
we  will  not  even  be  able  to  go  to  conference 
committee  with  our  best  foot  forward. 
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The  provisions  of  H.R.  1510  which  con- 
cerns me  the  most  are  those  dealing  with 
the  H-2  program.  On  this  issue  alone,  I 
must  oppose  this  Immigration  reform  bill. 
The  H-2  program  is  an  artificial  method  to 
depress  wages  and  should  be  abolished. 
Once  employers  begin  offering  adequate 
wages  and  providing  decent  working  condi- 
tions, there  will  be  U.S.  workers  available 
and  willing  to  fill  these  jobs. 

The  Panetta/Morrison  amendment  is  the 
most  egregious  example  of  an  unwarranted 
subsidy  of  agribusiness  that  could  ever  find 
its  way  into  an  immigration  reform  bill. 
From  a  policy  standpoint.  I  am  apalled  that 
it  is  even  being  contemplated.  The  H-2  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1510  already  elevate  the 
needs  of  growers  to  find  cheap  labor  over 
the  rights  and  needs  of  U.S.  workers.  Not  a 
single  concession  is  made  to  the  latter.  The 
impact  of  the  Panetta/Morrison  amend- 
ment would  be  even  more  devastating,  and 
the  comparison  with  the  discredited  bracero 
program  is  appropriate. 

Specifically,  the  Panetta/Morrison 
amendment  would  allow: 

An  unlimited  number  of  new  guestworker 
admissions,  affected  only  by  monthly  and 
annual  quotas  to  be  established  by  the  At- 
torney General,  unfettered  by  Congression- 
al constraints: 

No  Labor  Department  pre-admi.ssion  certi- 
fication of  need  for  imported  workers  (the 
Agriculture  Committee  noted  that  up  to 
500.000  foreign  workers  may  be  needed): 

•Emergency"  admissions  on  72  hours 
notice; 

Workers  admitted  under  this  new  pro- 
gram would  not  have  an  employment  con- 
tract outlining  the  terms  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  therefore  would  have  no  legal 
rights  relating  to  their  employment  that 
could  be  enforced: 

Workers  would  not  be  guaranteed  subsist- 
ence expenses  while  traveling  to  the  work- 
site, nor  are  they  assured  employment  for  a 
minimum  period: 

Workers,  ineligible  for  any  government  as- 
sistance, would  most  likely  be  precluded 
from  using  federally-funded  legal  services, 
leaving  them  with  no  way  to  enforce  what 
few  protections  the  amendment  provides. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  version  of 
H.R.  1510.  by  streamlining  the  requirements 
a  grower  must  meet  to  hire  H-2  workers, 
would  also  add  to  the  oversupply  of  farm 
labor.  Growers,  who  have  always  had  the 
advantage  of  national  labor  laws  that  ex- 
clude farmworkers  from  the  protections 
that  workers  in  industry  enjoy,  will  be  in  an 
even  better  position  to  defeat  the  efforts  of 
farmworkers  to  organize  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  Progress  toward  improv- 
ing the  substandard  wages  and  miserable 
working  conditions  that  characterize  farm 
labor  will  be  reversed. 

It  is  critical  to  understand  both  the 
guestworker  provisions  of  H.R.  1510  and  the 
Panetta/Morrison  amendments  In  the  con- 
text of  existing  laws,  which  treat  farm  labor 
differently  from  industry  workers.  H-2 
workers  are  even  further  removed  from 
these  protections.  Farmworkers  are  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  and  in  only  two  states  are  they 
effectively  allowed  to  bargain  collectively 
over  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  farmworkers  were  excluded  from  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protections.  It 
wasn't  until  1978—40  years  later— that  they 
finally  achieved  parity  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wage,  although  coverage  provisions  of 
the   Act   manage   to   exclude   a  significant 
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number  of  farmworkers.  The  FLSA  still 
does  not  include  farmworkers  under  its 
overtime  provisions. 

U.S.  farmworkers  have  been  similarly  un- 
successful in  Improving  their  working  condi- 
tions under  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  Very  few  standards  have  ever 
been  promulgated  by  the  Labor  Department 
for  agriculture,  and  none  of  them  address 
.some  of  the  most  major  concerns  of  farm 
labor,  such  as  field  sanitation. 

Federal  law  already  treats  farmworkers 
unfairly.  Therefore,  to  pass  legislation  that 
contains  provisions  giving  agricultural  em- 
ployers another  tool  to  fight  the  efforts  of 
farmworkers  to  organize  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living  would  be  unforgivable. 
Moves  to  expand  the  union-busting  arsenal 
of  the  growers  should  not  find  their  shelter 
in  a  so-called  immigration  reform  bill. 

Another  area  of  H.R.  1510  that  troubles 
me  is  employer  sanctions.  Concerns  over  the 
discrimination  that  will  surely  occur  as  a 
result  of  these  sanctions  have  been  brushed 
aside  too  easily.  The  problem  is  compound- 
ed when  the  Kindness  amendment,  adopted 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Employers  under  the  bill  face  civil 
and  potentially  criminal  penalties  for  hiring 
an  undocumented  worker.  With  the  sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  over  their  heads,  they 
will  understandably  view  with  great  suspi- 
cion the  authenticity  of  documentations 
presented  by  the  job  applicant.  One  can 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
employers  will  find  It  far  safer  to  .systemati- 
cally pass  over  the  applications  of  job  seek- 
ers with  Hispanic  surnames  and  foreign  ac- 
cents than  to  risk  entanglement  in  the  web 
of  employer  sanctions  H.R.  1510  tries  to 
weave.  The  Kindness  amendment,  by  elimi- 
nating record-keeping  requirements,  re- 
moves the  ability  for  fair  employment  agen- 
cies at  federal  and  state  levels  to  ascertain 
whether  such  discrimination  is  occurring, 
and  provides  no  trigger  for  oversight  or  In- 
volvement by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Unfortunately,  the  proponents  of  H.R. 
1510  have  concluded  that  .sanctions  are  the 
most  effective  way  to  stop  illegal  immigra- 
tion. In  California,  however,  where  a  sanc- 
tions law  was  In  effect  for  two  and  a  half 
years  before  the  state  Supreme  Court 
struck  it  down  in  '74.  the  effects  were  quite 
the  opposite  of  what  Its  supporters  had  ex- 
pected. (Attached  to  my  testimony  Is  a  more 
detailed  description  of  how  the  California 
law  operated.)  In  addition,  the  "Dixon 
Arnett"  law.  as  it  is  known,  became  a  tool 
for  employers  to  further  exploit  undocu- 
mented workers,  extracting  a  "tax"'  from 
workers  that  allegedly  defrayed  the  cost  of 
the  fines  levied  on  those  who  employed  ille- 
gal aliens.  To  further  reduce  their  risk, 
many  employers  fired  Mexican-American 
workers  without  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  U.S.  citizens  and  those  who  were 
undocumented.  As  this  law  demonstrated, 
employer  sanctions  are  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  Illegal  immigration,  and  yet 
they  are  certain  to  create  new  obstacles  to 
U.S.  workers. 

The  legalization  provisions  of  H.R.  1510 
are  also  flawed.  As  It  Is  structured,  it  will 
not  work.  The  "public  charge""  and  "contin- 
uous residency"  requirements  will  leave 
many  undocumented  persons  fearful  that  a 
trap  Is  being  .set  for  them,  and  that  failure 
to  qualify  will  lead  to  deportation.  Once  the 
word  begins  to  spread,  fewer  persons  will  be 
willing  to  step  forward  to  apply.  We  will 
then  have  a  situation  In  which  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  perhaps  millions,  of  undocu- 


mented persons  will  remain  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear,  despite  the  good  inten- 
tions of  this  legalization  program. 

It  is  also  unfair  to  grant  legalization  to  a 
person  who  may  have  been  employed  for 
several  years,  but  who  will  be  ineligible  for 
most  assistance  should  they  lose  their  job. 
Where  is  the  safety  net  for  these  individ- 
uals? 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  my  earlier  state- 
ment that  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
if  we  allow  this  bill  to  move  forward.  Re- 
gardless of  the  form  in  which  the  bill  leaves 
this  Hou.se.  It  will  most  certainly  be  a  differ- 
ent version  which  Is  signed  Into  law.  Every 
attempt  to  amend  H.R.  1510  is  based  on  an 
overall  dl.ssatisfactlon  with  It,  and  since 
these  amendments  would  be  rendered  mean- 
ingless In  a  conference,  we  should  stop  fool- 
ing ourselves  that  a  package  acceptable  to 
all  can  be  achieved.  I  urge  this  committee 
not  to  grant  a  rule. 

CALIFORNIA'S  EXPERIENCE  UNDER  THE  DIXON 
ARNETT  ACT 

Assembly  Bill  528.  known  as  the  Dixon 
Arnett  bill,  was  passed  In  November  of  1971. 
"Arnett"  made  it  illegal  to  knowingly 
employ  Illegal  aliens  In  California  If  that 
employment  had  an  adver.se  effect  on  resi- 
dent workers.  Specifically.  Section  (b)  at- 
tached a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more 
than  $500  for  each  offense.  As  with  propos- 
als currently  before  Congress,  "employer 
sanctions""  were  felt  to  be  the  key  to  reduc- 
ing unemployment  among  resident  workers 
as  well  as  ultimately  increasing  labor  law 
compliance.  This  .scheme  did  not  succeed  in 
California. 

What  was  theoretically  a  bill  to  curb  non- 
compliance with  labor  laws  by  employers,  in 
reality  became  a  weapon  with  which  the 
second  class  status  of  undocumented  work- 
ers was  further  solidified.  Additionally, 
hindsight  reveals  that  violations  of  labor 
laws  Increased. 

Extensive  testimony  during  A.s.sembly 
hearings  In  1971  and  1972  revealed  that  as  a 
result  of  the  law,  undocumented  workers  of 
senior  employment  status  were  replaced  by 
other  illegal  aliens  at  lower  wages.  Others 
were  forced  to  pay  "moiididas,""  or  tax,  to 
their  employers.  Workers  were  forced  to  pay 
employers  $200-$500  'the  amount  of  the 
fine)  as  a  form  of  bond  In  case  the  worker 
was  arrested.  There  Is  also  evidence  that 
some  employers  used  the  law  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  wages,  in  order  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  "risk"  Involved.  Finally,  thou- 
.sands  of  workers  within  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can community  were  fired  without  any  at- 
tempt to  separate  documented  and  undocu- 
mented workers. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
experience.  First,  we  must  recognize  that  in 
the  Individual  worksite  there  exists  an  Im- 
balance of  power  in  employment  relation- 
ships. As  a  result,  any  legislation  which  fo- 
cuses on  the  kind  of  workers  hired  will  dis- 
proportionately and  adver-sely  affect  work- 
ers themselves.  Second,  labor  law  enforce- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  dependent  upon 
worker  complaints.  As  long  as  an  employer 
has  the  "risk""  of  a  sanction  with  which  to 
threaten  workers,  complaints  will  not  be 
filed.  Lastly,  we  must  understand  that  un- 
documented workers  are  truly  a  sub-class  of 
people,  highly  vulnerable  and  easily  abused. 
Giving  employers  additional  leverage  (as 
was  discussed  above)  only  strengthens  the 
existence  of  a  second-class  citizenry.* 
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MINING  NICARAGUA'S 
TERRITORIAL  WATERS 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  have  generally  supported  the 
administration's  Central  American 
policy,  I  must  speak  out  today  against 
the  CIA-sponsored  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's harbors.  I  am  outraged  that  the 
United  States  would  participate  in  this 
hostile  act.  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  an  amendment  voic- 
ing its  opposition  to  this  activity.  I 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  soon  follow  suit. 

Nicaraguan.  Cuban,  and  Soviet  sup- 
port for  insurgency  elsewhere  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  of  concern  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  United  States  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  restoring  stability  to 
this  region  so  close  to  our  borders.  But 
I  remain  unconvinced  that  our  not-so- 
secret  covert  support  for  rebels  fight- 
ing against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  useful  in  achieving  that  goal. 
The  mining  of  Nicaragua's  territorial 
waters  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  that 
nation's  economy  can  only  be  destined 
to  thrust  Nicaragua  still  more  deeply 
into  the  Soviet  sphere. 

To  conduct  foreign  policy  secretly, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people, 
violates  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded. 
The  administration  must  recognize  the 
folly  of  this  practice.  Furthermore, 
the  administration  should  reconsider 
its  ill-advised  decision  to  refu.se  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court.  If  we 
cannot  defend  our  actions  successfully 
in  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  The  Hague,  I  believe  we  must  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  taking  those 
actions  at  all. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  rethink 
its  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
further  covert  aid  appropriations.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  in  Central 
America  are  real  and  acute  and  must 
be  addrcs.sed,  but  I  also  believe  they 
demand  solutions  which  are  honest 
and  effective.  Harassment  through 
surrogates  is  no  substitute  for  diplo- 
macy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAL  SLEET  UPON 
HIS  RETIREMENT 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13.  1984,  the  U.S.  Borax  Co.  of 
Wilmington,   CA,   will   pay   tribute  to 
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Hal  Sleet,  who  will  be  retiring  after  24 
years  of  service  to  the  company. 

Hal  was  born  in  Jacksonville.  FIj, 
and  was  raised  in  El  Paso,  TX.  He  at- 
tended local  schools  there,  and  contin- 
ued his  education  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  El  Paso.  After  graduation,  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Continental  Can 
Co.  in  Sacramento,  CA.  He  later 
became  regional  auditor,  which  re- 
quired him  to  travel  an  area  extending 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Long 
Beach.  He  transferred  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  longed  for  a  return  to  Califor- 
nia sunshine.  Hal  went  to  work  for 
U.S.  Borax  on  April  15,  1960,  and  has 
been  the  accountant  for  the  Wilming- 
ton complex  ever  since. 

Hal  lives  in  Wilmington  with  his 
wife  Mary,  and  they  have  one  .son. 
Randy.  Randy,  a  doctor  of  toxicology 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  is  mar- 
ried to  "Punkie. "  and  she  has  provided 
Hal  and  Mary  with  two  lovely  grand- 
children, Andy  and  Mickie. 

Hal  has  been  very  active  in  commu- 
nity affairs  in  Wilmington.  He  repre- 
sented U.S.  Borax  as  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  where  he  was  zone  repre- 
sentative for  the  district  governor  in 
1966,  and  was  president  of  the  Wil- 
mington Rotary  for  the  1967-68  term. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  15  years,  much  of  this 
time  as  treasurer.  At  the  Wilmington 
Chamber,  Hal,  as  usual,  has  been  very 
supportive  by  offering  suggestions  and 
advice  when  needed. 

In  addition,  Hal  has  been  heavily  in- 
volved in  continuing  education  having 
taken  a  course  in  accounting  or  in  a  re- 
lated field— such  as  real  estate  man- 
agement—every year  for  10  years  at 
such  schools  as  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  UCLA,  and  Cy- 
press Junior  College. 

He  has  his  own  outside  accounting 
business,  specializing  in  auditing  credit 
unions.  Hal  plans  to  continue  this 
business  and  will  return  to  California 
from  his  new  home  in  Tucson,  AZ, 
every  3  months  for  this  purpose. 

Throughout  his  career,  Hal  has  been 
an  accountant  par  excellence.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing  Hal  and  his 
wife  Mary  a  happy  retirement,  and 
their  entire  family  a  wonderfully  pros- 
perous future.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  5094.  TO 
EXTEND  THE  TARGETED  JOBS 
TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  8,  1984.  our  colleague 
Congressman  Charles  Rangel.  intro- 
duced H.R.  5094  which  would  extend 
the   targeted  jobs   tax   credit   (TJTC) 
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for  5  more  years.  The  existing  credit 
expires  at  the  end  of  1984.  Thus,  early 
congressional  action  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  this  effective  program  which 
provides  tax  incentives  to  employers 
who  hire  the  structurally  unemployed. 
The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1978  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  individuals  with  spe- 
cial employment  needs.  That  is.  it  was 
aimed  at  increasing  the  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  who  have 
great  difficulty  finding  jobs  both  in 
good  and  bad  times.  By  Congress  pro- 
viding a  meaningful  tax  incentive  to 
business  under  the  program,  the  busi- 
ness community  has  responded  by  pro- 
moting the  program  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  The  results  have  been 
gainful  employment  to  the  handi- 
capped. Vietnam  veterans,  disadvan- 
taged youth,  SSI  and  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, ex-convicts,  and  others  who 
might  not  qualify  for  employment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  hardships  that 
unemployment,  which  is  at  a  high 
level,  has  had  on  the  poor,  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

Almost  10  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work,  and  another  1.3  million  are 
too  discouraged  to  seek  employment. 
While  the  administration  continues  to 
promise  that  better  days  "are  just 
around  the  corner."  these  promises 
cannot  pay  today's  food  bills  or  rent. 

The  people  who  continue  to  suffer 
are  in  desperate  need  of  the  relief  of- 
fered by  extending  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Act.  This  program  represents  a  viable 
approach  for  solving  some  of  the  seri- 
ous unemployment  that  continues  to 
exist  in  our  country  today. 

In  summary.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
benefits  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
program  to  the  taxpayer,  the  employ- 
er, and  the  employee.  This  program 
works  and  clearly  encourages  employ- 
ers to  hire  persons  that  they  otherwise 
would  not.  Like  Congressman  Rancel, 
I  believe  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
Act  deserves  a  congressional  reprive 
from  continuous  short-term  exten- 
sions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  initiative,  as  many  have  done  in 
the  past,  and  to  work  for  a  rapid  5- 
year  extension  of  the  program. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  would  also  like 
to  share  with  the  Members  my  pre- 
pared testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  on  this  subject. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Representative  Harold  Ford 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  dLstinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Select  Revenue  Measures 
Subcommittee.  It  is  my  honor  this  morning 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  outstanding  committee  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  H.R.  5094  which  would  extend  the 
targeted  jobs  lax  credit  (TJTC)  for  5  more 
years. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  convening  this 
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hearing  and  for  allowing  me  to  testify  on 
this  important  and  crucial  matter. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  comments 
toward  what  this  act  means  to  those  who 
are  in  the  program,  and  who  probably  still 
would  be  unemployed  if  the  program  had 
not  been  in  existence. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  need  for  this 
program  to  be  continued  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  this  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  was  enacted 
to  encourage  employers  to  hire  structurally 
unemployed  individuals.  That  is,  it  was 
aimed  at  increasing  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  persons  who  have  great  difficulty 
finding  jobs  both  in  good  and  bad  times. 

These  persons  typically  have  limited  work 
experience  and  chronically  low  incomes. 
The  credit  has  been  very  effective  in  reduc- 
ing unemployment  in  the  targeted  groups. 

The  need  to  extend  the  TJTC  program  is 
demonstrated  by  the  increased  participation 
of  targeted  workers  from  fiscal  year  1982  to 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  1983,  TJTC  created  jobs 
for  431.182  workers  nationwide. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  program  is  working  and  is  making 
a  difference.  The  State  of  Tennessee  makes 
use  of  the  credit,  and  it  is  located  in  a  region 
which  accounts  for  nearly  one-quarter  of  all 
certifications  issued. 

For  example,  of  a  total  of  4.430  certifica- 
tions for  Tennessee.  3.193  went  to  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth:  482  certifications 
went  to  AFDC  recipients:  261  went  to  the 
handicapped  and  disabled;  211  went  to  ex- 
convicts:  and  272  disadvantaged  Vietnam 
veterans  were  awarded  certifications. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  has  had  bipartisan  support 
as  an  incentive  for  private  sector  job  cre- 
ation for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  hard-to-employ  workers.  Becau.se  the 
credit  is  targeted  to  specific  categories  of 
disadvantaged  workers,  it  is  a  useful  comple- 
ment to  subsidized  training  programs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  It  also 
provides,  at  much  less  cost,  a  workable  alter- 
native to  public  sector  job  programs  such  as 
those  that  existed  under  CETA. 

According  to  budget  estimates,  the  target- 
ed job  tax  credit  will  be  utilized  to  employ 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  workers 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  $465,000,000. 

This  represents  $1,550  per  worker— the 
lowest  cost  of  any  Federal  jobs  program  and 
far  lower  than  the  ten  thousand  dollars  cost 
of  a  public  sector  job  for  the  disadvantaged 
under  CETA. 

When  taxes  paid  by  these  employed  work- 
ers, plus  reduced  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare costs  are  factored  in.  the  return  from 
this  investment  far  outweights  the  cost. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  hardships  that  unemployment, 
which  is  at  its  highest  level  since  the  depres- 
sion, has  had  on  the  poor,  and  economically 
disadvantaged. 

Almost  10  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  another  1.3  million  are  loo  dis- 
couraged to  look  for  a  job.  While  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  promise  that  better 
days  "are  just  around  the  corner."  these 
promises  cannot  pay  todays  food  bills  or 
rent. 

The  people  who  continue  to  suffer  are  in 
desperate  need  of  the  relief  offered  by  ex- 
tending the  Targeted  Jobs  Act,  and  in  my 
opinion,  this  program  represents  a  viable 
approach  for  solving  some  of  the  serious  un- 
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employment  that  continues  to  exist  in  our 
country  today. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
Fortune  500  companies,  Tennessee  employ- 
ers, and  constituents  who  are  TJTC  employ- 
ees urging  our  support  of  the  program  and 
the  importance  of  its  continued  existence. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  the  majority  of 
these  people  would  not  have  been  hired  had 
not  it  been  for  the  TJTC  program. 

The  TJTC  program  has  provided  business 
and  industry  with  a  real  incentive  to  create 
additional  job  opportunities  for  those  indi- 
viduals most  in  need.  The  Congress  has  pro- 
vided a  meaningful  lax  incentive  to  busi- 
nesses under  the  program,  and  the  business 
community  has  responded  by  promoting  the 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The 
results  have  been  gainful  employment  to 
the  handicapped.  Vietnam  veterans,  disad- 
vantaged youth.  SSI  recipients.  AFDC  re- 
cipients, ex-convicts,  and  others  who  might 
not  qualify  for  employment. 

In  the  words  of  one  Tennessee  employer, 
"the  tax  advantages  of  this  program  have 
led  us  to  seek  employees  that  otherwise  may 
not  have  been  hired.  Once  on  the  job.  the 
employees  have  proven  themselves  to  be  ca- 
pable workers. 

"This,  in  turn,  has  led  supervisors  to  con- 
tinue their  recruiting  efforts.  By  being  em- 
ployed, these  workers  have  become  tax- 
paying  wage  earners,  thereby  taking  many 
of  them  off  government  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  program  also  has  given  employ- 
ees the  opportunity  to  grow  and  advance 
within  the  company." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league Congressman  Charles  Rangel  for  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  in  crafting  ex- 
tension legislation  for  the  program. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  program  to  the  taxpay- 
er, the  employer,  and  the  employee.  This 
program  works  and  clearly  encourages  em- 
ployers to  hire  persons  that  they  otherwise 
would  not.  Like  Congre.ssman  Rangel.  I  be- 
lieve the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Act  de- 
.serves  a  congressional  reprieve  from  these 
continuous  short-term  extensions.  I  strongly 
urge  the  committee  to  act  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  program  for  5  more  years. 

Thank  you  and  all  the  members  present 
for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VJednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
II,  1984  I  was  unable  to  be  here  in 
Washington  because  I  was  traveling  on 
official  business.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Hou.se  was  not  only  considering  H.R.  7, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  but  also  H.R. 
4170,  the  tax  reform  bill.  I  am  .sorry 
that  I  was  not  able  to  be  here  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  and  record  my 
vote,  however,  I  had  an  important  en- 
gagement in  Houston.* 
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NATIONAL  LOYALTY  DAY 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  important  day  of 
celebration.  ■'National  Loyalty  Day." 
This  celebration,  which  will  take  place 
this  year  on  May  6,  was  established  by 
Congress  over  30  years  ago  as  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to 
flag  and  country. 

For  three  decades  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  led  celebrations  of 
Loyalty  Day  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Comdr.  Quentin  Goodrich  of  Walling- 
ford,  CT,  the  1984  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Loyalty  Day  Committee, 
for  organizing  this  year's  events  in  my 
State.  In  my  congressional  district,  the 
third  district  of  Connecticut,  the  VFW 
Post  591  in  Wallingford  will  sponsor  a 
military  ball  on  the  eve  of  Loyalty  Day 
and  will  hold  a  Loyalty  Day  parade 
and  luncheon. 

At  each  one  of  these  celebrations, 
the  American  flag,  symbol  of  our 
strong  commitment  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, will  be  raised  high.  Loyalty 
Day  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  reaffirm 
our  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  re- 
member those  who  fought  to  defend 
it.  We  may  best  thank  our  veterans  for 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  pre- 
serve freedom  by  pledging  our  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  once  more  on  Loyal- 
ty Day.* 
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campaign.  Jim  has  also  been  actively 
involved  with  city  planning  through- 
out the  years.  Jim  served  as  commis- 
sioner for  city  parks  and  recreation  on 
two  separate  occasions  and  in  1975  he 
served  as  city  planning  commissioner. 
Jim  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in 
March  1976.  and  was  first  elected 
mayor  in  April  1980,  and  reelected  in 
April  1982. 

Some  of  the  other  services  to  his 
community  include  president  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  and  chairman  of 
the  annual  fiesta  at  the  Epiphany 
Church.  Jim  has  also  been  a  Scout- 
master for  the  Boy  Scouts  for  II 
years.  As  a  charter  member  and  post 
commander  of  the  South  El  Monte 
American  Legion  Post  407.  Jim  has 
worked  hard  to  insure  that  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country  continue  to  receive 
the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1950-54. 
Jim  is  also  a  member  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  part 
in  this  celebration  of  recognition  of 
Jim  Kelly's  career.  It  is  a  great  honor 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  work  with  such  an  accomplished 
individual.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  KELLY.  MAYOR 
OF  EL  MONTE.  CA 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  one  of  California's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Mr.  Jim 
Kelly,  mayor  of  the  city  of  El  Monte, 
has  lived  in  the  State  of  California 
since  1948,  His  contribution  to  his  city 
and  Stale  are  a  true  testimony  to  this 
gentleman's  honorable  character. 
Now.  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  I 
join  his  wife  Margaret,  their  five  chil- 
dren and  three  grandchildren,  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  fruitful  and  ex- 
citing career. 

Jim  Kelly  has  worked  for  Balian  Ice 
Cream  since  1964.  During  these  years 
of  dedicated  service,  Jim  became  ac- 
tively involved  with  events  and  activi- 
ties in  his  community.  In  1964  he 
became  the  annexation  chairman  and 
in  1966  was  street  lighting  chairman 
for  the  city  of  El  Monte.  In  1967  Jim 
was   the   leader   of   the   city   cleanup 
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HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Church  served  the  Senate  and  our 
party  with  great  honor  and  total  com- 
mitment for  24  years.  He  was  an  early 
and  courageous  leader  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  He  insisted  that  the  rule 
of  law  must  apply  as  much  to  our  in- 
telligence community  as  to  all  other 
parts  of  our  Government  and  our  soci- 
ety. His  was  a  strong  and  eloquent 
voice  of  economic  and  social  justice, 
battling  for  the  rights  of  women,  the 
elderly,  and  the  poor. 

As  Presidential  candidate,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  as  private  citizen, 
Frank  Church  persistently  reminded 
his  fellow  Senators  and  fellow  citizens 
of  the  need  for  America  to  be  a  force 
for  peace,  for  human  rights,  and  for 
freedom  in  a  world  of  revolutionary 
upheaval.  Those  fundamental  values 
are  well  worth  remembering  as  we  ex- 
amine America's  role  in  the  world.* 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

*  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  planting  of  German  brown  trout 
in  American  waters.  This  is  significant 
to  all  trout  fishermen,  but  particularly 
those  in  Michigan,  for  the  first  brown 
trout  were  planted  on  this  date  in  1884 
in  the  Pere  Marquette  River  in  north- 
ern Michigan.  Since  that  time  count- 
less enthusiasts  have  enjoyed  the  chal- 
lenge associated  with  fishing  for 
German  brown  trout. 

Baron  Frederick  von  Behr,  president 
of  the  Deutschen  Fischerei  Verein  in 
Berlin  sent  two  shipments  of  German 
brown  trout  eggs  to  the  United  States 
in  1883  and  1884.  No  fish  were  planted 
from  the  first  shipment  because  so  few 
fish  hatched  and  a  second  had  to  be 
sent.  It  was  from  the  second  shipment 
that  German  brown  trout  were  suc- 
cessfully planted  in  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette River. 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  truly  unique  and 
valued  Michigan  resource.  Its  special 
characteristics  have  merited  its  desig- 
nation as  part  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  It  also  has 
been  designated  as  a  State  wild  and 
scenic  river  under  the  Michigan  Natu- 
ral River  Act.  This  Saturday  the  role 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  in  introducing 
German  brown  trout  will  be  com- 
memorated at  a  special  observance 
being  organized  by  the  west  Michigan 
chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited.  As  part  of 
the  ceremonies,  a  historical  marker 
will  be  erected  along  the  river's  bank 
so  that  people  for  generations  to  come 
will  be  reminded  of  the  special  role  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  in  bringing  these 
fish  to  American  waters.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SUNRISE,  FL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

*  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  my  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shaw)  in  honoring  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  city  of  Sunrise.  FL, 
Civic  Association, 

The  original  development  now 
known  as  Sunrise,  was  called  Sunrise 
Golf  Village  at  its  inception  in  1962.  In 
1964  the  Sunrise  Civic  Association  was 
formed  which  will  be  20  years  old  this 
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month.  The  city  of  Sunrise  was  incor- 
porated in  1972. 

Sunrise  is  a  great  place  to  live,  has  a 
fine  hospital  and  schools,  and  a  rich 
sense  of  community.  The  city  should 
be  commended  for  its  fine  programs 
and  facilities.  These  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  hard  work 
of  the  members  of  this  community  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  properly  pay  tribute  to 
the  Civic  Association  of  Sunrise.  FL. 
without  mentioning  the  people  of  Sun- 
rise and  their  commitment  to  main- 
taining their  beautiful  city.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  this  city  that  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  cur- 
rently has  a  population  of  48.000 
people.* 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  IDA  VII 

HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  introduced  H.R.  5336,  author- 
izing U.S.  participation  in  the  seventh 
replenishment  of  resources  of  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion. The  United  States,  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  played  the  key  role 
in  the  creation  of  IDA.  It  is  now  by  far 
the  most  important  official  develop- 
ment institution  in  the  world.  IDA's 
purpose  was  and  is  to  loan  low-cost, 
project-specific,  development  capital 
to  the  poorest  countries  of  the  world. 
This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
President  Reagan  and  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  ranking  Republican  on 
my  subcommittee.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
along  with  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lowry. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  McKinney.  and  Mr. 
Leach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  it  may  seem 
strange  that  so  many  members  of  my 
committee  would  support  a  substantial 
request  from  the  President  for  foreign 
aid  in  an  election  year.  But  this  is  not 
another  giveaway  program.  IDA  is  an 
investment  in  America's  security  and 
political  influence.  And  iL  is  not  a  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy  or  a  scheme  to  re- 
distribute the  worlds  wealth.  IDA  is  a 
tightly  run  ship,  managed  by  my 
friend  and  fellow  Californian,  World 
Bank  F»resident  Tom  Clausen.  Mr. 
Clausen,  the  former  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America,  has  a  strong  private 
sector  orientation  and  is  helping  devel- 
oping countries  invest  in  the  infra- 
structure needed  to  allow  private  en- 
terprise to  thrive. 

U.S.  participation  in  IDA  has  served 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  well 
during  the  years  since  its  creation  in 
1960.  Let  us  be  blunt  about  it:  The 
United  States  and  our  non-Communist 
allies  help  developing  countries  with 
valuable  technical  assistance  and  real 
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economic  development  resources.  The 
Soviet  Union  sometimes  sends  its  sur- 
rogates arms,  but  it  does  not  help 
them  achieve  their  development  goals 
and  better  the  lives  of  their  people. 
This  is  a  battle  for  hearts  and  minds,  a 
battle  for  the  future-and  I  am  proud 
to  say  it  is  a  battle  we  are  winning. 

We  have  to  keep  winning  it  because 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates 
are  best  able  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence in  the  developing  countries  when 
conditions  of  social  unrest  and  general 
instability  exist.  Such  instability  often 
leads  to  higher  military  and  defense 
expenditures  for  the  United  States. 
IDA  development  projects  bring  hope 
for  a  better  future— and  hope  is  the 
enemy  of  Soviet  adventurism  in  the 
developing  world.  I  think  we  can  all 
understand  why  the  Soviet  Union  op- 
poses the  activities  of  IDA,  and  I 
would  submit  that  this  is  a  compelling 
reason  for  strong  U.S  support  of  this 
institution. 

There  are  strong  economic  reasons 
to  support  IDA,  as  well.  First,  because 
of  the  multilateral  structure  of  IDA. 
U.S  contributions  are  leveraged:  For 
every  dollar  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes to  IDA.  other  donor  countries 
contribute  S3.  This  means  the  aid 
burden  is  shared  and  we  get  a  bigger 
impact  for  every  dollar  at  lower  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Second,  IDA 
has  helped  to  promote  market-orient- 
ed economic  growth  leading  to  a  more 
stable  economic  and  political  environ- 
ment for  U.S.  private  investors  and 
traders.  We  gain  markets  and  main- 
tain access  to  needed  raw  materials.  In 
addition,  U.S.  companies  profit  from 
direct  MDB  procurement  contracts. 
Finally,  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
the  money  IDA  lends  is  not  some 
blank  check  transfer  payment.  These 
loans  are  accompanied  by  strong 
market-oriented  economic  policy 
advice.  The  United  States  votes 
against  any  economically  unsound 
loans  and  is  also  required  to  vote 
against  loans  to  gross  human  rights 
violators  under  most  circumstances. 

The  administration's  negotiated 
funding  level  for  U.S.  participation  in 
IDA  VII  would  enable  a  contribution 
of  $750  million  per  year  for  3  years  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1985.  This  is 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  previous 
U.S.  contribution.  Questions  were 
raised  in  hearings  my  subcommittee 
held  last  month  on  the  adequacy  of 
this  funding  level  given  the  needs  of 
the  IDA  borrower  countries.  The 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  for 
example,  are  currently  experiencing  a 
period  of  negative  economic  growth. 
That  means  people  are  literally  starv- 
ing and  diseases  are  spreading  rapidly. 
I  believe  this  contribution  to  IDA  rep- 
resents the  minimum  which  we,  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  the  worlds 
wealthiest  country,  can  make. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  protection  of  U.S.  interests  in 
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the  world  depends  on  effective  support 
for  countries  that  respect  the  human 
rights  of  their  citizens  and  offer  them 
hope  for  a  better  future.  Our  partici- 
pation in  IDA  helps  us  reach  that  goal 
by  improving  the  lives  of  the  world's 
poorest  people  through  project  assist- 
ance and  policy  advice.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
SOBELSOHN 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fine  works  of  a  man 
of  noteworthy  distinction,  the  late  Bill 
Sobelsohn.  a  renowned  civic  activist 
and  businessman  from  Kew  Gardens 
in  Queens,  NY.  In  a  gesture  of  commu- 
nity appreciation,  the  William  Sobel- 
sohn Memorial  Playground  will  be 
dedicated  in  his  honor  this  Sunday, 
April  15,  1984,  in  Forest  Park,  Queens. 
This  is  just  a  small  token  of  appre- 
ciation for  this  great  man.  Bill  Sobel- 
sohn is  being  honored  for  his  love  and 
generosity  to  his  wife.  Hermine,  and 
family,  friends,  and  community. 

Bill  Sobelsohn  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
educated  at  Queens  College,  and  later 
served  in  the  Korean  war.  From  the 
time  he  and  his  new  bride.  Hermine, 
moved  into  the  Forest  Park  neighbor- 
hood in  1954,  Sobelsohn  had  a  deep- 
felt  commitment  to  his  community. 
Indeed,  he  lived  nearly  all  his  life  near 
the  playground  that,  beginning  next 
week,  will  bear  his  name. 

Sobelsohn  took  over  the  business 
school  his  father  had  founded,  and  ex- 
panded it  into  a  thriving  enterprise.  As 
administrator  of  the  Sobelsohn 
School,  he  has  helped  train  many 
young  New  Yorkers  for  careers  in  ac- 
counting, insurance,  and  real  estate. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation Anshe  Sholom  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, Sobelsohn  held  the  prestigious 
positions  of  membership  committee 
chairman,  treasurer,  and  vice  presi- 
dent. In  1980.  Sobelsohn  earned  the 
Anshe  Sholom  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  cooperation 
and  brotherhood. 

An  active  force  in  the  New  Frontier 
Regular  Democratic  Club.  Bill  Sobel- 
sohn served  first  as  treasurer  and  then 
assistant  to  then-State  Senator  and 
District  Leader  Seymour  Thaler. 

Sobelsohn  was  also  a  leading  advo- 
cate for  neighborhood  stabilization, 
and,  despite  his  own  business  con- 
cerns, he  realized  the  dangers  of  over- 
development of  Kew  Gardens  by  real 
estate  interest  and  fought  hard  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  his  community. 
Bill  Sobelsohn  continued  his  civic  re- 
sponsibilities and  contributions  to  the 
community  until  his  death  on  October 
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10.  1982.  His  dedication  to  his  neigh- 
bors, friends,  and  associates  will  be 
long  remembered.  The  naming  of  the 
Sobelsohn  Memorial  Playground  in  his 
honor  is  a  truly  apt  commemoration. 

In  recognition  of  Bill  Sobelsohns 
praiseworthy  efforts  made  on  behalf 
of  his  community,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  man.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
two  rollcall  votes  yesterday  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
record  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present.  On  rollcall  No.  77.  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4900.  the  Panama 
Canal  authorization,  I  would  have 
voted  'No."  On  rollcall  No.  78,  final 
passage  of  H.R.  4900,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye.  "• 


THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  PAYING  FOR 
EPAS  ASBESTOS  POLICY  FAIL- 
INGS 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  articles  in  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  United  States 
have  called  attention  to  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  serious  health  dan- 
gers x)f  asbestos  in  schools.  Schools  in 
Goffstown,  NH.  were  fined  $24,000  by 
EPA  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Agency's  asbestos  identification  rule. 
A  few  days  later,  the  Philadelphia 
school  district  received  a  similar  penal- 
ty. Districts  in  several  other  States 
also  face  penalties  for  inadequate 
action  to  control  asbestos  in  their 
schools. 

But  I  think  we  must  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Goffstown's  problems 
began  in  Washington,  DC.  The  failure 
of  our  schools  to  comply  with  the 
EPA's  asbestos  in  schools  rule  is  the 
legacy  of  an  administration  that  put 
our  Nation's  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  the  custody  of  individ- 
uals who  lacked  a  commitment  to  the 
basic  charter  of  that  Agency. 

For  its  first  3  years,  this  administra- 
tion put  the  asbestos  in  schools  prob- 
lem on  the  back  burner.  EPA  allocated 
only  minimal  resources  to  the  asbestos 
problem,  resulting  in  an  extremely  low 
level  of  awareness  of  the  law's  require- 
ments. Until  recently,  the  Agency  had 
assigned  just  one  full-time  employee 
to  each  of  the  Nation's  10  regions  to 
work  on  asbestos  in  schools.  In  EPA 
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region  IV,  for  example,  1  official  was 
responsible  for  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  8  Stat€s  encompassing  over 
15,000  schools. 

The  result  of  this  inaction  and  un- 
concern? A  recent  EPA  survey  found 
that  two-thirds  of  the  local  education 
agencies  it  questioned  were  in  viola- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  rule's  re- 
quirements. Of  those  in  violation  of 
the  rule,  half  had  not  conducted  an 
adequate  inspection,  two-thirds  had 
not  adequately  notified  parents  when 
friable  asbestos  was  found  and  three- 
fifths  had  not  notified  school  employ- 
ees. 

These  figures  are  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  complacence  with  which 
this  issue  has  been  met  at  EPA.  Many 
schools  are  just  becoming  aware  of  the 
law  and  of  the  hazards  associated  with 
asbestos.  And  many  more,  lacking 
proper  guidance  from  EPA,  have  ne- 
glected this  difficult  i.ssue  due  to  lack 
of  understanding  and  inadequate  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  EPA  itself  has  esti- 
mated that  approximately  14.000  of 
our  Nation's  121.600  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  contain  hazardous 
asbestos.  Some  3  million  schoolchil- 
dren and  650,000  .school  employees 
may  be  exposed  to  this  grave  hazard.  I 
am  encouraged  by  what  appears  to  be 
a  new  level  of  commitment  in  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  EPA  to  resolving  this 
problem.  But  I  must  express  my  con- 
cern that  our  already  hard-pressed 
schools  will  now  pay  a  price  for  the 
shortcomings  of  this  administration's 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  cannot 
turn  its  back  on  the  asbestos  hazard 
which  threatens  our  schoolchildren.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  later 
in  the  session  in  seeking  to  provide 
limited  financial  assistance  to  the 
schools  under  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  96-270)  so  that  they  can 
eliminate  these  unnecessary  hazards.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  AMENDMENT 
PACKAGE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MX 
gets  most  of  the  attention  when  we 
speak  of  nuclear  weaponry.  Regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  the  MX.  several 
other  issues  of  grave  concern  to  arms 
control  lurk  in  the  defense  budget  and 
will  be  ignored  only  at  our  peril.  I  am 
speaking  of  such  systems  as  the  anti- 
satellite  missile,  prospective  American 
violations  of  the  SALT  II  agreement, 
and  battlefield  nuclear  weapons, 
among  others. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  dozen  possi- 
ble amendments  to  the  defense  bills 
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that  will  address  seven  arms  control 
issues.  These  amendments  were 
worked  out  with  my  colleagues.  Norm 
Dicks  and  Al  Gore,  and  their  staffs. 
The  theme  that  links  these  amend- 
ments is  stability.  This  concept  is  too 
rarely  understood.  Our  concern  should 
not  be  with  mere  numbers— a  la  Time 
Magazine  charts  that  show  big  red 
missiles  and  little  blue  missiles— but 
rather  with  a  configuration  of  weap- 
ons systems  that  does  not  tempt  one 
side  or  the  other  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  That  involves  more  than 
numbers. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  mas- 
sive reductions  in  the  numbers  of  nu- 
clear weapons  could  actually  harm  us. 
Reductions  could  be  destabilizing. 
Why?  Fewer  weapons  make  the  pos- 
sessor fret  more  about  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  limited  numbers  he  has  left. 
Large  numbers  bother  the  public,  but 
the  thought  of  small  numbers  ought 
to  worry  them  if  they  would  envision 
Presidents  and  politbureauocrats  con- 
fronting crisis  with  such  a  small 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  that  they 
would  considering  using  them  for  fear 
their  weapons  might  otherwise  be 
knocked  out  in  a  war.  Or  put  starkly, 
let  us  say  both  we  and  the  Soviets  give 
up  the  capability  to  destroy  each 
other  seven  times  over  and  cut  our 
.stockpiles  back  to  the  point  where  nei- 
ther can  destroy  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  other's  population  and  industry. 
Would  we  better  off?  Or  would  leaders 
in  a  crisis  be  willing  to  resort  to  nucle- 
ar arms  because  now  they  would  know 
that  civilization  could  not  be  wiped  off 
the  map?  Some  facile  solutions  can 
make  the  nuclear  world  a  less  stable 
one  in  which  to  live. 

A  number  of  the  amendments  in  this 
package  will  look  familiar,  for  many 
Members  have  already  done  work  in 
these  areas.  For  example.  Al  Gore  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  developing  the 
counterforce  issue,  and  George  Brown 
and  John  Seiberling  pressed  ASAT 
last  year  when  few  people  even  knew 
what  the  term  meant.  My  goal  here  is 
to  bring  together  the  major  arms  con- 
trol issues  that  can  be  dealt  with  legis- 
latively—issues that  we  tend  to  deal 
with  in  isolation  but  which  ought  to 
be  look  at  as  a  whole. 

The  package  presented  here  today  is 
not  meant  to  be  the  final  say  on  the 
matter.  Congressmen  Gore  and  Dicks 
and  I  will  be  talking  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— and  both  sides 
of  the  Hill— to  refine  and  improve  the 
amendments.  While  I  use  the  term 
package,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  amendments  will  be  presented  in 
one  place  at  one  time.  Some  could  go 
on  the  Defense  bill  and  others  on  the 
Energy  Department  bill,  some  would 
go  on  appropriations  and  some  on  au- 
thorizations, some  will  be  presented  in 
committee,  others  on  the  floor.  It  is  a 
package  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  uni- 
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fied  whole  philosophically  and  endeav- 
ors to  provide  a  useful  and  workable 
legislative  agenda  in  the  arms  control 
area. 

ANTISATELLITE  MISSILES   'ASAT' 

The  Soviets  have  long  had  a  very- 
crude  antisatellite  missile  (Asat) 
system.  We  have  been  developing  a  far 
more  sophisticated  one.  Our  missile  is 
relatively  small— only  about  18  feet 
long— can  be  carried  under  an  F-15 
fighter,  and  fired  directly  at  an  oppos- 
ing satellite.  It  carries  no  explosive:  it 
simply  collides  with  the  opposing  sat- 
ellite like  a  bowling  ball  mowing  down 
tenpins.  We  have  fired  the  missile 
once,  but  only  to  see  if  the  system  for 
launching  it  from  an  F-15  would  work. 
Later,  we  are  due  to  make  the  key 
test— from  an  arms  control  stand- 
point—by firing  the  missile  at  an 
ooject  in  space  in  order  to  check  out 
the  homing  device,  which  is  the  key  to 
whether  our  ASAT  works  or  fails. 

Once  we  have  proven  that  ASAT 
works,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  arms 
control  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
weapon.  Arms  control  relies  on  the 
verifiability  of  agreements.  But  our 
ASAT  is  very  small  and  every  F-15  is  a 
potential  launcher;  verification  of 
ASAT's  once  they  are  proven  workable 
and  put  in  production  is  thus  virtually 
impossible.  Testing  in  space  is  easier  to 
verify  and  thus  the  key  to  ASAT  con- 
trol. 

We  have  a  major  arms  control  inter- 
est in  preventing  an  ASAT  race.  And 
we  have  some  rather  fundamental 
military  interests  in  doing  so,  too. 

First,  reliable  ASAT's  make  satel- 
lites vulnerable,  and  thus  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  more  likely.  At 
the  start  of  a  crisis,  it  would  be  tempt- 
ing to  blind  the  other  side  first  by 
knocking  out  his  spy  satellites.  This  is 
an  act  that  does  not  draw  any  blood 
but  is  nonetheless  severe.  The  satel- 
lites we  keep  at  the  highest  altitudes 
are  there  to  detect  the  launch  of  a 
Soviet  missile  attack  on  us.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  similar  satellites  that  are  es- 
sential for  early  warning.  Without 
them,  the  country  would  face  a  crisis 
blinded.  Not  knowing  what  the  other 
side  is  doing  and  fearing  the  worst 
generates  pressures  to  go  nuclear 
before  the  other  side  can  strike  out  of 
the  blue.  Thus.  ASAT's  are  inherently 
destabilizing.  They  threaten  to  make  a 
crisis  situation  worse,  rather  than 
better. 

Second,  satellites  are  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  the  Soviets  and  we 
stand  to  lose  more  if  satellites  at  high 
altitudes  eventually  become  vulnera- 
ble. It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  our 
launch  detector  satellites.  About  70 
percent  of  U.S.  military  communica- 
tions move  by  satellite.  The  Soviets, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  more  easily 
resort  to  overland  communications  be- 
cause they  sit  astride  the  Eurasian 
land  mass.  Thus,  it  is  in  our  military 
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interest  to  forestall  the  development 
of  sophisticated  ASAT's. 

Third,  while  the  Soviets  have  more 
satellites  in  orbit  and  thus  present 
more  targets  to  us,  they  can  also  re- 
place their  losses  more  easily.  Their 
satellites  are  short  lived  compared  to 
ours.  They  are  constantly  replacing 
theirs.  In  1982,  for  example,  we 
launched  7  military  satellites:  they 
launched  81.  They  are  in  a  far  better 
position -with  stocks  of  satellites  and 
launchers  on  hand— to  make  up  for 
losses  incurred  in  an  ASAT  war  in 
space. 

I  should  note  that  the  Soviet  Union 
declared  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
ASAT's  last  August.  They  recognize 
that  our  Asat  will  be  a  major  advance 
over  their  large,  lumbering,  and  out- 
dated system,  which  first  entered  the 
test  stage  16  years  ago.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  would  seek  to  match 
or  leapfrog  our  antisatellite  capability 
if  we  prove  it  out  by  hitting  an  object 
in  space. 

Amendment  No.  1  is  designed  to  pre- 
clude that  development— I  will  insert 
the  texts  of  the  propo.sed  amendments 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech. 
Amendment  No.  1  would  forbid  the 
testing  of  our  ASAT  against  an  object 
in  space  so  long  as  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  abide  by  their  own  moratorium. 
As  I  said,  verification  is  the  core  of 
successful  arms  control:  this  bans  test- 
ing against  an  object  in  space,  which  is 
the  kind  of  activity  both  we  and  the 
Soviets  can  observe  and  verify. 

While  our  ASAT  is  far  moVe  sophis- 
ticated than  the  aging  Soviet  system, 
it  is  not  the  end-all-and-be-all.  Like 
the  Soviet  system,  our  ASAT  can  only 
reach  low-altitude  satellites.  Thus, 
even  if  we  successfully  test  and  deploy 
our  ASAT,  we  and  the  Soviets  know 
we  cannot  threaten  all  their  satel- 
lites—nor they  ours.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  a  fixed  number  on  our  capability, 
but  we  can  say  it  is  declining  as  the 
Soviets  put  more  of  their  satellites  in 
higher  altitudes.  Recognizing  that, 
there  is  interest  in  the  military  in  per- 
fecting the  ASAT  so  that  we  can 
knock  out  of  the  sky  anything  they 
can  put  up  there.  Another  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  2.  is  designed  to 
obviate  that  development,  which 
would  combine  the  horrors  of  nonveri- 
fication  with  the  evils  of  a  system 
posing  a  major  threat  to  the  Soviets. 
The  amendment  would  forbid  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  develop  an  ad- 
vanced, high-altitude  version  of  our 
ASAT.  The  ban  would  automatically 
be  lifted  if  the  Soviets  started  testing 
their  ASAT. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  iSDP 

A  year  ago,  the  President  launched  a 
major  research  effort  aimed  at  giving 
us  the  capability  of  using  space  to 
defend  against  a  Soviet  missile  attack, 
a  proposal  dubbed  'Star  Wars  "  in  the 
media  and  the  "Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative" by  the  White  House. 
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This  is  a  difficult  issue  to  come  to 
grips  with  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
funds  for  the  program  are  spread  all 
over  the  budget  like  so  many  bread- 
crumbs on  a  tablecloth.  And.  second, 
while  the  fundamental  concept  of 
"Star  Wars  "—sort  of  a  Buck  Rogers 
ABM— is  destabilizing  and  a  threat  to 
arms  controls,  virtually  everyone 
agrees  that  some  research  work  in  this 
realm  makes  good  sense. 

With  regard  to  the  first  problem,  the 
President's  SDI  package  does  not  con- 
tain everything  that  logically  com- 
prises his  SDI.  For  example,  within  his 
SDI  program,  there  is  $489  million  for 
directed  energy  weapons,  mainly 
lasers.  But  scattered  el.sewhere  in  the 
defense  budget  is  another  $404  million 
for  directed  energy  weapons.  One  pro- 
posal, amendment  No.  3,  would  simply 
direct  the  Defense  L  epartment  to  put 
all  the  related  rcsea/ch  programs  to- 
gether in  a  separate  title  in  the  annual 
budget.  Thus,  in  future  years,  when 
we  will  have  to  deal  in  detail  with  SDI 
to  prevent  any  of  the  components 
from  getting  out  of  hand,  we  will  have 
the  required  information  at  hand. 

A  .second  SDI  amendment,  amend- 
ment No,  4,  gets  to  the  substance  of 
the  i.ssue  by  limiting  the  funding  for 
the  research  effort.  Exactly  how  much 
we  might  seek  to  cut  the  program  will 
depend  on  what  action  the  committees 
take  to  trim  it.  There  is  broad  agree- 
ment that  some  research  in  this  area 
makes  sense.  Lasers  may  well  play  a 
key  role  in  the  21st  century  battle- 
field, and  we  cannot  afford  to  fall 
behind.  The  issues  are  the  focus  of 
the.se  programs  on  antiballistic  missile 
defen.se  and  the  inten.se  level  of  effort. 
A  funding  limit  is  a  direct  cap  on  the 
level  of  effort  and  an  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  focus  of  the  programs. 

Our  challenge  to  the  President's 
Star  Wars  program  need  not  take  on  a 
partisan  cast.  In  fact,  we  are  actually 
fighting  to  preserve  a  Republican  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  Nixon  administration 
that  negotiated  and  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972.  It  reasoned  that  the 
world  was  a  safer  place  if  we  avoided 
an  arms  race  in  defensive  systems.  If 
one  power  gains  a  temporary  advan- 
tage in  the  ability  to  destroy  incoming 
missiles,  then  it  may  be  tempted  in  a 
crisis  to  hide  behind  that  shield  and 
attack  the  other  side.  In  theory.  Star 
Wars  would  give  us  the  ability  to 
"fight  and  win  "  a  nuclear  war.  In  prac- 
tice, of  course,  neither  side  could  gain 
a  permanent  advantage,  and  the  Star 
Wars  defense,  like  all  defenses,  would 
have  its  holes.  Just  a  single  hole  in  the 
Star  Wars  defense,  however,  could 
allow  through  more  destructive  power 
than  all  the  belligerents  unleashed 
throughout  World  War  II. 

SALT  II  TREATY 

In  all  the  debate  over  weapons  sys- 
tems and  negotiating  positions,  we 
have  tended  to  forget  about  the  unra- 
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tified  SALT  II  Treaty.  It  contains  a 
1985  expiration  date.  That  date  envi- 
sioned a  successor  treaty  would  be  in 
place  by  then,  just  as  the  SALT  I 
agreement  envisioned  that  a  successor 
treaty  would  be  ratified  before  the 
1977  expiration  date  of  SALT  I. 

Before  the  1980  election,  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  was  highly  critical  of 
the  Carter  administration  for  adher- 
ing to  SALT  1  after  it  expired  and  to 
SALT  II  although  it  was  unratified. 
On  taking  office.  President  Reagan 
agonized  over  the  issue  and,  after  sev- 
eral months,  quietly  announced  that 
he  would  do  just  what  he  had  criti- 
cized President  Carter  for  doing. 

The  issue  now,  however,  is  whether 
President  Reagan  is  reverting  to  candi- 
dature. News  leaks  from  the  adminis- 
tration make  clear  that  it  is  .seriously 
thinking  about  launching  new  Trident 
submarines  without  dismantling  the 
requisite  number  of  old  Po.seidon  subs, 
as  would  be  required  to  adhere  to  the 
SALT  II  limits  on  the  number  of  sub- 
marine-based missiles.  We  are  thus 
facing  a  step  backward— as  opposed  to 
the  absence  of  any  step  forward— in 
the  arms  control  arena. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  to  have 
Congress  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  two  SALT  agree- 
ments. This  is  amendment  No.  5.  The 
House  approved  this  amendment  as 
part  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
2  years  ago.  but  it  did  not  survive  the 
conference. 

This  amendment  would  simply  enact 
the  President's  own  words  about  re- 
fraining from  actions  that  undercut 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  .so  long  as  the  So- 
viets behave  similarly.  It  allows  the 
President  to  lift  the  ban  in  the  amend- 
ment if  he  certifies  to  Congress  that  it 
is  in  "the  supreme  national  interest" 
of  the  United  States  to  do  .so.  Clearly. 
if  allegations  of  Soviet  violations  of 
those  agreements  are  proven,  it  could 
be  in  the  supreme  national  interest  to 
cease  adhering  to  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II, 

SEA-LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES   'SLCMS' 

The  next  two  amendments,  amend- 
ments No.  6  and  No.  7  are  similar. 
They  both  address  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  in  the  same  manner. 
One  amendment,  written  for  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  deals  with  de- 
ployment of  nuclear-tipped  SLCM's: 
the  other  is  written  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  bill  and  deals  with 
production  of  nuclear  warheads  for 
the  SLCM. 

The  two  amendments  would  permit 
the  President  to  move  forward  with 
nuclear  SLCM's  if  he  can  design  a  nu- 
clear system  that  is  distinguishable 
from  a  conventional  system,  that  is, 
where  one  can  easily  judge  whether 
this  SLCM  is  nuclear  or  conventional, 
and  will  remain  that  way.  The  clincher 
is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
would  be  required  to  certify  in  writing 
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that  the  Presidents  proposed  system 
of  differentiating  is  acceptable  to 
them  if  applied  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
an  arms  control  agreement. 

SLCM's  are  not  automatically  desta- 
bilizing. In  fact,  in  some  ways  they  are 
a  stabilizing  weapons  system,  in  the 
sense  that  all  cruise  missiles  are  slow 
and.  therefore,  have  no  first-strike  po- 
tential. 

In  the  strategic  arms  talks,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  always  expressed  concern 
over  our  cruise  missiles— ground-,  air-, 
and  sea-launched.  Any  comprehensive 
arms  accord  will  likely  have  to  include 
some  ceiling  on  numbers  to  win  Soviet 
acceptance.  With  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  (ALCM's).  we  already  have  a 
counting  system  agreed  to  and  includ- 
ed in  SALT  II.  Ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  (GLCM's)  do  not  pose  a 
serious  counting  problem:  they  are  rel- 
atively few  in  number  and  locatable. 
But  SLCM's  po.se  a  problem  of  im- 
mense proportions  such  that  they 
could  scuttle  any  agreement. 

The  Navy  is  planning  to  place  be- 
tween 7.000  and  8.000  launch  tubes  for 
a  variety  of  weapons  on  a  variety  of 
ships.  These  tubes  will  then  carry,  in 
addition  to  conventional  weapons,  sev- 
eral thousand  SLCM's.  both  nuclear 
and  conventional.  The  design  of  such  a 
dual-capable  that  is,  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional weapon  is  a  nod  in  the  right 
direction  when  one  is  concerned  about 
dollars.  Arms  control  is  not  unmindful 
of  budget  considerations,  but  from  an 
arms  control  perspective,  dollars  are 
not  the  principal  concern,  and  they 
must  not  drive  the  decisionmaking 
process  to  undermine  arms  control. 
The  current  SLCM  design  does  just 
that.  Dual-capable  systems  are  a  veri- 
fication nightmare.  The  Soviets  would 
have  to  consider  every  SLCM  a  nucle- 
ar threat— but  for  us  to  count  several 
thousand  SLCM  launchers  as  nuclear 
for  purposes  of  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment could  eliminate  virtually  all 
other  strategic  weapons  in  our  arsenal. 

Furthermore,  from  a  strictly  mili- 
tary position,  one  must  ask  whether 
nuclear  SLCM's  make  sense  for  us.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  SLCM's 
are  far  more  threatening  to  us  than  to 
the  Soviets;  most  of  our  major  popula- 
tion and  industrial  centers  are  easily 
reachable  by  cruise  missiles  launched 
from  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  Caribbe- 
an. Most  Soviet  targets,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  well  inland.  Do  we  really 
want  to  push  ahead  with  nuclear 
SLCM's  and  thereby  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  do  the  same? 

BATTLEFIELD  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

This  problem  with  dual-capable 
forces  is  already  with  us  in  Europe  and 
poses  another  threat  to  stability.  Nu- 
clear weapons  there  are  intermixed 
with  conventional  forces.  Many  of  our 
units  train  with  such  emphasis  on  nu- 
clear conflict  that  it  takes  precious 
time  away  from  their  most  important 
function— presenting    a   credible    con- 
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ventional  deterrent.  Many  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  are  deployed  so  far  for- 
ward that  they  risk  capture  by  attack- 
ing forces  unless  they  are  used:  this 
forces  a  decision  in  the  early  moments 
of  conflict  when  decisionmakers  are 
most  prone  to  panic.  We  should  not  be 
designing  a  system  that  requires  an 
early  decision  on  using  nuclear  power. 
One  proposal,  amendment  No.  8.  is 
designed  to  concentrate  minds  in  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  on 
just  that  issue.  It  requires  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  how  American  forces 
could  be  redesigned  to  limit  or  elimi- 
nate these  problems.  I  think  we 
should,  first,  pull  our  nuclear  weapons 
far  back  from  the  front,  and  procure 
delivery  systems  with  longer  ranges; 
second,  eliminate  dual  capable  sys- 
tems: and  third,  segregate  troops  who 
deal  with  nuclear  weapons  from  those 
who  train  conventionally.  The  pro- 
posed study  should  lead  us  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Amendment  No.  9  would  keep  the 
problem  from  getting  worse  while  the 
process  set  in  motion  by  amendment 
No.  8  seeks  to  find  a  way  lo  make 
things  better.  Specifically,  amendment 
No.  9  would  delete  funds  for  all  tacti- 
cal nuclear  warheads  that  are  not  al- 
ready deployed.  Our  desire  is  to  pre- 
vent a  future  war  from  going  nuclear. 
II  is.  therefore,  very  much  in  our  in- 
terest to  be  less  dependent  on  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  Most  particularly 
in  the  tactical  arena,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  do  nuclearly  what  you  can  already 
do  conventionally— like  strike  at  tank 
concentrations  or  ships  or  an  advanc- 
ing infantry  division. 

The  other  proposal,  amendment  No. 
10.  deals  with  the  recent  administra- 
tion decision  to  remove  1.400  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe.  The  ad- 
ministration has  provided  a  general 
outline  of  the  plan,  geared  primarily 
to  the  removal  of  aging  landmines,  ar- 
tillery shells,  and  the  like,  which  are 
deteriorating:  they  probably  pose  a 
greater  danger  to  our  troops  than  the 
Soviets.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  supply 
Congress  with  the  details  on  what  it 
will  take  out  and  when  after  the  de- 
tailed decisions  are  made. 

SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 
<SLBM'S< 

Any  description  of  our  missile  sub- 
marines invariably  begins  by  describ- 
ing them  as  the  most  invulnerable  leg 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  There  are 
problems  with  bombers,  leading  to 
work  on  and  debate  over  the  B-1  and 
Stealth.  There  are  problems  with  the 
land-based  ICBM's.  which  opened  wide 
the  infamous  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity" and  gave  birth  to  the  long  debate 
on  the  MX.  But  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives alike  cozy  up  to  the  sea-based 
deterrent.  It  is  the  epitome  of  a  stabi- 
lizing system:  it  must  have  been 
dreamed   up   by   an   arms   controller. 
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The  key  is  the  invulnerability  of  our 
subs. 

What  if  they  are  not  quite  so  invul- 
nerable? Wc  are  putting  a  lot  of  our 
eggs  into  that  one  basket.  The  next 
proposal,  amendment  No.  11.  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  review  the 
entire  sea-based  deterrent  and  report 
back  to  Congress.  The  goal  is  to  look 
at  any  adjustments  we  might  need  to 
make— and  should  begin  working  on 
now— to  maintain  the  invulnerability 
on  which  we  are  so  dependent.  Instead 
of  waiting  until  we  have  to  sweat  out  a 
threat  to  SLBMs,  let  us  try  to  keep 
the  threat  from  developing  in  the  first 
place. 

Those  adjustments  could  involve 
submarine  design— for  example,  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  subs.  They 
could  involve  adjuncts  to  the  subma- 
rine—for example,  better  ways  to  con- 
trol them  in  a  crisis  situation.  They 
could  involve  arms  control  strategies 
we  could  pursue  to  enhance  submarine 
survivability— for  example.  mutual 
agreement  on  antisubmarine  warfare 
techniques  so  that  neither  side  would 
threaten  to  eliminate  the  other's  mis- 
sile subs  in  a  conventional  war  while 
battling  attack  submarines  that  do  not 
carry  missiles  and  would  be  a  major 
element  in  any  conventional  war. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  see  the 
SLBM  go  the  way  of  the  ICBM  and 
the  bomber. 

COUNTERFORCE 

Last  year,  in  a  letter  to  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  President  Reagan  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  intention  of 
seeing  the  United  States  develop  a 
"counterforce"  or  ■first-strike"  capa- 
bility. Even  he  understood  how  desta- 
bilizing this  would  be.  Sometimes 
there  is  some  confusion  over  just  what 
constitutes  'first  strike."  Often  the 
MX  is  described  as  a  first-strike 
weapon  because  it  has  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  throwweight  to  knock  out 
Soviet  missile  silos.  In  reality,  howev- 
er, no  weapon,  per  se.  provides  a  first- 
strike  capability.  It  requires  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  weapons  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  throwweight  to 
gain  that  capability.  The  United 
States  may  be  about  to  deploy  such 
weapons  in  such  numbers.  Alone,  the 
MX.  which  will  be  deployed  in  the  late 
1980's,  will  not  give  us  that  capability. 
But  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
weapons  we  could  get  a  capability  we 
do  not  need  or  want. 

The  D5  missile,  which  will  be  placed 
in  our  Trident  submarines  in  the 
1990s,  is  one.  The  Midgetman  missile, 
which  will  be  deployed  in  the  same 
timeframe,  is  another.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  deploy  a  combina- 
tion of  these  systems  in  such  numbers 
that  before  the  end  of  the  century  we 
are  threatening  the  Russians  in  the 
same  way  we  say  they  must  not 
threaten  us. 

The  final  proposal,  amendment  No. 
12,   one   that   has   been   proposed   by 
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Congressman  Gore,  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  all  our  deployment 
plans  with  a  view  to  defining  clearly 
when  w'e  would  build  up  sufficient 
counterforce  capability  to  present  a 
first-strike  threat. 

The  goal  here  is  to  establish  a  clear 
threshold  beyond  which  we  shall  not 
pass. 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments. As  a  group.  I  would  describe 
them  in  two  ways: 

First,  they  are  not  simple  or  simplis- 
tic. This  country  craves  some  compre- 
hensive way  out  of  the  arms  control 
thicket  with  its  maze  of  intricate  con- 
cepts and  counting  systems.  That  is 
what  gave  birth  to  the  freeze  move- 
ment. It  answered  the  publics  need 
for  some  clear  means  to  voice  its  firm 
advocacy  of  arms  control  as  a  priority 
on  the  national  agenda.  In  talking 
about  a  dozen  different  amendments.  I 
am  certainly  not  helping  the  cause  of 
simplicity.  But  the  choice  is  really  be- 
tween advocacy  of  practical  arms  con- 
trol or  resort  to  rhetoric  that  is  not 
merely  simple  but  also  simplistic.  I 
feel  we  have  the  responsibility  to  opt 
for  the  former  even  though  we  may 
still  pay  appropriate  obeisance  at  the 
altar  of  the  latter. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  these 
proposals  are  aimed  at  providing  genu- 
ine stability  in  the  strategic  realm. 
Their  goal  is  to  make  it  less  likely  that 
anyone  would  resort  to  nuclear  arms 
in  a  crisis. 

They  are  geared  to  allow  both  the 
Soviet  and  American  leaderships  to  act 
more  calmly  in  the  difficult  moments 
that  will  undoubtedly  confront  us  in 
the  decades  to  come. 

They  are  geared  to  eliminate  those 
fears  that  "if  I  don't  use  it,  I'll  lose  it." 

They  are  not  part  of  some  neat  num- 
bers game,  but  rather  a  package  of 
concepts  that  can  give  the  superpower 
relationship  some  stability  regardless 
of  the  weapons  system  bean  count. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

1985) 

At  the  end  of  title  II  (RDT&E)  add  the 
following  new  section: 

LIMITATION  ON  TESTING  OF  ANTI-SATELLITE 
WEAPONS 

Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this  title 
may  be  used  for  the  flight  testing  against  an 
object  in  space  of  any  anti-satellite  weapon 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  ob- 
serve its  existing  moratorium  against  testing 
anti-satellite  weapons  in  space. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 
At  the  end  of  title  II  (RDT&E)  add  the 
following  new  .section: 

LIMITATION  ON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADVANCED 
ANTI-SATELLITE  WEAPONS 

Sec  .  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this  title 
may  be  used  for  development,  lest,  or  eval- 
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uation  of  an  advanced  anti-satellite  weapon 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  ob- 
serve its  existing  moratorium  against  testing 
rocket-boosted  interceptor  anti-satellite 
weapons  in  space.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  advanced  anti-satellite  weapon  is  a 
rocket-boosted  missile  intercepter  designed 
to  be  capable  of  disabling  or  destroying  a 
satellite  in  space  at  distances  further  than 
can  be  reached  by  an  anti-satellite  missile 
launched  from  an  F-15  aircraft  (as  devel- 
oped under  the  Strategic  Defense  Program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

report  on  strategic  defense 

Sec  .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude with  the  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  each  fi.scal  year 
from  fiscal  year  1986  through  1990  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  funding  of  programs 
forming  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  programs  of  the  Government  relating 
to  the  strategic  defense  of  the  United 
States.  Each  such  report— 

1 1)  shall  set  forth  — 

(A)  the  amounts  obligated  and  expended 
for  each  such  program  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year: 

(Bt  the  amounts  expected  to  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  each  such  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  report  is 
submitted: 

(C)  the  amounts  requested  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  and  ex- 
pected to  be  expended  for  such  programs 
during  such  fi.scal  year:  and 

(D)  the  amounts  programmed  to  be  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  for  the  following 
fi.scal  year  for  such  programs  and  expected 
to  be  expended  for  such  programs  during 
such  fiscal  year: 

(2)  shall  include  a  narrative  description  of 
program  objectives  for  each  such  program 
and  how  such  program  relates  to  the  overall 
strategic  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  shall  include  detailed  information  on 
expenditures  for  any  ground-based  directed 
energy  or  laser  program  that  could  be  used 
for  anti-satellite  purpo.ses. 

Any  request  transmitted  to  Congress  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  reporting  requirements  of  this 
.section  applies  shall  set  forth  as  a  .separate 
title  in  any  draft  legislation  submitted  with 
that  request  all  amounts  requested  to  be  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  programs  to  which 
such  reporting  applies. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 

At  the  end  of  title  II  (RDT&E)  add  the 
following  new  .section: 

limitation  on  amounts  for  strategic 

DEFENSE  initiative 
Sec  .  The  total  of  the  amounts  that 
may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  i'985  for 
programs  forming  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  not  exceed  $ .  such  amount 

being  the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated 


for  such  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984  ad- 
justed for  inflation  and  an  additional 
amount  to  allow  no  more  than  5  percent 
real  growth  in  any  such  program  for  which 
an  increase  was  requested  in  the  Budget  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

limitation  of  strategic  weapons 

Sec  .  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri 
ated  pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
procurement,  testing,  deployment,  or  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  any  strategic  nu- 
clear weapon  or  nuclear  weapon  system,  or 
of  a  launcher  for  a  strategic  nuclear  weapon 
or  nuclear  weapon  system,  if  that  procure- 
ment, testing,  deployment,  or  operation  and 
maintenance  would  contravene  existing 
strategic  arms  policies  of  the  United  States 
as  declared  by  the  President  in  his  Memori- 
al Day  address  of  May  31.  1982.  as  follows: 

As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
we  will  refrain  from  actions  which  undercut 
them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows 
equal  restraint.". 

(b)  The  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  after  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
transmits  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress  (1) 
containing  the  President's  certification  that 
it  is  in  the  supreme  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  such  limitations  no 
longer  apply,  and  (2)  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  certification. 

I  Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEA-LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  provide  for  the  deployment  of  any 
cruise  missile  designed  to  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  and  to  be  launched  from  a  naval 
vessel  or  for  the  as.sembly  of  nuclear  war- 
heads onto  such  a  cruise  missile  until— 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
report  describing  a  method— 

(A)  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  cruise  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  naval  vessel  is  convention- 
ally armed  or  nuclear  armed  and  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  verify  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  cruise  missiles  armed  with  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  deployed  on  naval  vessels: 
and 

(B)  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  have 
certified  in  writing  is  a  high-confidence 
method  as  applied  by  the  United  States  to 
cruise  missiles  of  another  nation  and  is  an 
acceptable  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  Congress  specifically  authorizes  such 
deployment  or  assembly  in  legislation  en- 
acted after  such  report  is  received  by  Con 
gress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  deployment  of  conven- 
tionally armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
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Amendment  to  H.R.  — 
(Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

limitation  of  funds  for  nuclear  WARHEAD 
FOR  tactical  LAND  ATTACK  MISSILE 

Sec  .  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  pro- 
duction of  the  W80-0  nuclear  warhead  for 
the  tactical  land  attack  missile-nuclear 
(TLAM-N)  or  to  modify  any  other  warhead 
to  make  it  suitable  for  that  missile  until— 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
report  describing  a  method— 

(A)  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  cruise  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  naval  ves.sel  is  convention- 
ally armed  or  nuclear  armed  and  by  which  it 
is  po.ssible  to  verify  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  cruise  missiles  armed  with  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  deployed  on  naval  vessels; 
and 

(B)  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  have 
certified  in  writing  is  a  high-confidence 
method  as  applied  by  the  United  States  to 
cruise  missiles  of  another  nation  and  is  an 
acceptable  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  Congress  specifically  authorizes  such 
obligation  or  expenditure  in  legislation  en- 
acted after  such  report  is  received  by  Con- 
gress. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 
(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

REPORT  on  THEATER  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND 
FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Sec.  .  Not  later  than  January  19,  1985. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  reasons  why  the  United 
Slates  should  or  should  not  initiate  a  long- 
term  program  for  the  renovation  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  nu- 
clear deterrent  in  a  manner  designed  to 
reduce  pressures  for  early  first  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  and  to  substantially 
reduce  the  theater  nuclear  arsenal  to  types 
and  numbers  of  weapons  whose  characteris- 
tics make  for  a  more  stable  and  credible 
force.  The  report  (in  addition  to  any  other 
matter  covered)  should  specifically  address 
the  following  issues: 

(1)  Whether  NATO  should  not  eliminate 
its  reliance  on  short-range  battlefield  nucle- 
ar weapons  (such  as  the  atomic  demolition 
bomb  and  155-millimeter  and  8-inch  nuclear 
artillery  rounds),  the  exposure  of  which  to 
early  loss  from  enemy  action  promotes  pres- 
sures for  early  use. 

(2)  Whether  NATO  should  not  refurbish 
its  nuclear  deterrent  by  designing  and  de- 
ploying specific  dedicated  nuclear  launchers 
of  a  range  which  permits  the  coverage  of  all 
potential  targets  from  locations  in  the  rear 
of  the  European  NATO  territory  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Warsaw  Pact  short  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  reducing 
pressure  from  enemy  action  for  early  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(3)  Whether  NATO  should  not,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  policy  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  eliminate  its  inventory  of 
dual-Capable  nuclear/conventional  weapons 
in  order  to  allow  early  use  of  artillery,  air- 
craft,   and    surface-to-surface    missiles    for 
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conventional  missions  rather  than  causing 
them  to  be  withheld  for  possible  nuclear 
use. 

(4)  Whether  NATO  should  not  place  con- 
trol and  operation  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  single  specialized  command  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  so  that  all  other 
NATO  force  elements  could  be  free  to  con- 
centrate on  pursuing  conventional  military 
missions  with  maximum  efficiency. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  — 

(Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

PROHIBITION  OF  TESTING  CERTAIN  NEW 
TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WARHEADS 

Sec  .  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations in  this  Act  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  the  testing  and  production  of  the 
W81  warhead  for  the  air  defense  missile  for 
the  Navy  known  as  the  Standard  Missile-2; 
or 

(2)  for  research  and  development  for  war- 
heads for  the  anti-submarine  weapons  for 
the  Navy  known  as  the  anti-submarine  war- 
fare standoff  weapon,  the  anti-submarine 
warfare  vertical  launch  anti-submarine 
rocket,  the  anti-submarine  warfare  nuclear 
depth  bomb,  and  the  advanced  air  intercept 
missile  warhead. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  the 
President  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
presenting  a  justification  (in  light  of  recent 
technological  developments  in  conventional 
weapons)  for  the  development  of.  and  con- 
tinued reliance  by  the  United  States  on.  nu- 
clear warheads  for  tactical  battlefield  use. 
The  report  shall  discuss  the  rationale  for 
the  United  States  Navy  having  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability for  air  defense  and  submarine  de- 
fense and  shall  discuss  conventional  alterna- 
tives to  the  warheads  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985) 
At   the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

REPORT  ON  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR 
WARHEADS  FROM  EUROPE 

Sec  .  The  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  final  decision  is  made  (based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Europe)  regarding  the  net  re- 
duction to  be  made  by  the  United  States  in 
the  number  of  tactical  nuclear  warheads  in 
the  territory  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization European  member  nations  pursu- 
ant to  the  decision  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation of  October  17.  1983.  The  report 
shall- 

(1)  specify  the  types  of  warheads  to  be 
withdrawn  in  accordance  with  that  decision, 
the  number  of  each  such  warhead  to  be 
withdrawn,  the  schedule  for  the  withdrawal, 
and  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of  the 
particular  warheads  to  be  withdrawn:  and 

(2)  any  changes  in  force  structure  to  be 
made  resulting  from  the  changes  in  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  positioned  in  Europe. 
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Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 

1985) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Report  on  Strategic  Nuclear  Submarine 
Force 

Sec.  Not  later  than  January  19.  1985. 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  survivability  of  the  United 
States  strategic  nuclear  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine force.  The  report  shall  address 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  adjusting,  in 
short-  or  long-range  terms,  strategic  force 
plans  of  the  United  States  based  on  any  vul- 
nerability or  potential  vulnerability  of  such 
force  and  the  survivability  of  command, 
control,  and  communications  systems  with 
respect  to  submarines  in  such  force.  The 
report  shall  also  examine  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  enhancing  the  survivability 
of  such  force  through  arms-control  meas- 
ures that  would  affect  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, including  the  nature  of  the  patrols  and 
the  rules  of  engagement  of  attack  subma- 
rines and  the  nature  of  the  patrols  and  the 
rules  of  engagement  of  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 

(Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section. 

report  on  united  states  counterforce 
capability 
Sec.  .  (a)  Not  later  than  January  19. 
1985.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  discussing  the  required  strategic 
counterforce  capability  of  the  United  States 
consistent  with  existing  United  States 
policy  as  expressed  by  the  President  in  his 
letter  of  May  11.  1983,  to  Representative 
Albert  Gore.  Junior,  (printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record  of ,    1983,   at   page 

H )  in  which  the  President— 

(1)  explained  his  understanding  of  the 
report  of  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  (the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion") dated  April  U.  1983:  and 

(2)  agreed  with  the  recommendation  in 
that  report  that  the  United  States  not  de- 
velop a  first-strike  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

'b)  The  report  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  developed  taking  into  consideration  cur- 
rent and  proposed  United  States  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  having  an  accuracy 
of  the  order  of  the  MX  missile  and  shall  dis- 
cuss the  number  of  each  such  mi.ssile  (in- 
cluding specifically  the  MX  missile,  the  D5 
Trident  missile,  and  the  small  single-war- 
head missile)  intended  to  be  procured  for 
United  States  strategic  force  modernization 
and  the  rationale  for  the  overall  counter- 
force  capability  that  would  be  attained  as  a 
cumulative  result  of  those  procurements. 
The  President  shall  include  in  the  report  a 
specific  definition  of  what  United  States 
counterforce  capability  would  constitute  a 
so-called  •first-strike  capability"  against  the 
Soviet  Union.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
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mittees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  12.  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
system  on  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

SD-215 

APRIL  24 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss strategic  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

SR-232A 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  for  programs  of  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act.  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  am. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  intelli- 
gence programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-138 


April  11,  1984 


April  11,  im 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2527. 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resun.e  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  XX  (adolescent  family  life 
demonstration  projects). 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  occu- 
pational diseases. 

•  SD-430 

APRIL  25 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Fred  W.  Alvarez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  Thomas 
F.  Smegal.  Jr.,  of  California.  Basile 
Joseph  Uddo.  of  Louisiana.  Hortencia 
Benavides,  of  Texas,  and  Lorain 
Miller,  of  Michigan,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1816.  to  require 
the  labeling  of  textile  fiber  and  wool 
products   as   to   country   of   manufac- 
ture. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 

Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1858.  making  a 
technical  correction  to  the  legislative 
veto  provisions  of  the  Self-Govern- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Home  Rule  Act). 

SR-385 

10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   resume   oversight    hearings   on   the 
Federal  food  stamp  program,  and  the 
Child   Nutrition   Act   (Public   Law  89- 
642). 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 2401(g)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  which  requires  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  submit  to  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive statement  on  the  status  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume   hearings   to   investigate   al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel    and   restaurant    workers'    union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    child 
sexual  abuse. 

SD-226 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD-562 

APRIL  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold   hearings   in  conjunction   with 
the    national    ocean    policy    study    on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  programs  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve  units  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for   the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  propo-sed 
refinancing    of    the    Kennedy    Center 
bonded   indebtedness   to   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  trea- 
ties: Convention  with  Denmark  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income  (Ex.Q.  96-2). 
Convention  with  Denmark  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Estates.  Inherit- 
ances. Gifts  and  Certain  Other  Trans- 
fers (Treaty  Doc.  98-6),  Protocol,  to- 
gether with  an  exchange  of  letters. 
Amending  the  Convention   with  Den- 
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mark  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  (Treaty  Doc.  98-12).  Conven- 
tion with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital,  with  a 
related  exchange  of  notes  (Ex.T.  96-2). 
Protocol  Amending  the  1980  Conven- 
tion with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Treaty 
Doc.  98-7).  and  Convention  with 
Sweden  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Es- 
tates, Inheritances  and  Gifts  (Treaty 
Doc.  98-11). 

SD-419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  XX  (adolescent  family  life 
demonstration  projects). 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of    North    American    natural    gas    re- 
serves and  resources. 

SD-366 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   how   to 
ensure    quality    health    care    to    low- 
income  persons. 

SD-215 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Acid  Precipitation 
Act  of  1980  (set  forth  in  Subtitle  A  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(Public  Law  96-294'). 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  462.  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act  re- 
lating    to     Federal    jurisdiction     over 
labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  Stale,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S  146.  Capitol 

MAY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor.     Health     and 
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Human  Services.   Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year    1985    for   the 
joint  weapons  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  ^ear  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD  138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  propos- 
als  which    authorize   funds   for   those 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  462.  to  clari- 
fy certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
relating    to    Federal    jurisdiction    over 
labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  Stale,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
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partment   of  Transportation   and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resiime  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals which  authorize  funds  for  those 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

SD-406 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    veterans' 
compensation  programs. 

SR  418 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1985   for   U.S. 
territories. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD  124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2117.  to  establish 
the  national  vaccine-injury  compensa- 
tion program  as  an  elective  alternative 
remedy  to  judicial  action  for  vaccine 
related  injuries. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and   Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Head  Start 
program. 

SD-430 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   impact   aid   pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-430 

MAY  7 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget  es- 
timated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams  of    the    Public    Health    Service 
Act.    including    title   X   'family    plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX      (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act). 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  commit 
tee  resolution  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration contained  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

SR  418 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  drugs 
on  crime. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  improve 
retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  and 
to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  em- 
ployer participation  in  those  plans  by 
modifying   the   rules   relating   to  em- 
ployer withdrawal  liability,  asset  sales, 
and  funding. 

SD-134 
10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1985    for   the 
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U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD  138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   138.    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  im- 
prove     retirement      income     security 
under  private   multiemployer   pension 
plans  and  to  remove  unnece.ssary  bar- 
riers    to     employer     participation     in 
those  plans  by  modifying  the  rules  re- 
lating to  employer  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity, asset  sales,  and  funding. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open   and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed   budget    estimates   for   fiscal 
year   1985  for  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD  192 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational di.seases. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
makers Union. 

SD-430 

MAY  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


11:00  am 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    title    IX    of    the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to,  edu 
cational  equity. 

SD-430 

JUNE  5 

9;30  am 

Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational di.seases. 

SD-430 

JUNE  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties   on    the    Inspector    General    and 
Medical  Inspector  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect   rank   and   file  employees  and 
the   general    public   during    labor   dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  coiitiiiue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   relating  to  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SD-418 

SEPTEMBER  18 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review   the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and    Community    Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority,  focusing  on  the  cost   of  TVA 
power  purchased  by  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

SD-406 

MAY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  March  26.  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  reces.s.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Don  H.  Polston.  senior 
pastor,  Sunnyside  Temple.  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  sponsored  iay  Senator  Charles 
Grassley. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Don  H.  Polston. 
senior  pastor.  Sunnyside  Temple.  Wes- 
leyan.  Waterloo.  Iowa,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth.  We  are  in- 
structed in  Thy  word  that.  "He  who 
dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
most  High  shall  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

Therefore,  we  say  confidently,  as 
David  the  King  declared.  'God  is  my 
refuge.  He  is  my  fortress.  In  Him  will  I 
trust." 

Because  of  the  abiding  faith,  we  be- 
lieve You  always  deliver  us  from  the 
snare  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  covering 
us  with  Your  feathers  while  under 
Your  wings  we  trust.  Many  shall  fall 
at  our  side,  but  because  of  Your  pres- 
ence, it  shall  not  come  near  us.  You 
have  given  the  angels  charge  over  us, 
to  keep  and  to  lift  us  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  we  dash  our  foot  against  a 
stone. 

We  affirm  You  are  with  us  in  trou- 
ble. Also.  You  deliver  and  honor  us 
with  Your  salvation. 

Give  us  a  long  life.  Make  known  to 
us  personally  Thy  great  salvation, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
(Based  on  Psalm  91.) 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REVEREND  POLSTON  CON- 

GRATULATED     ON      INSPIRING 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  our  distinguished 
guest  Chaplain  this  morning.  Rever- 
end Polston  has  delivered  an  inspiring 
prayer.  He  follows  in  the  line  and  the 
lineage  and  tradition  of  great  Chap- 
lains and  guest  Chaplains  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Senate.  We  are 
happy  to  have  him.  I  also  express  our 


gratitude  to  Senator  Grassley  for 
sponsoring  Reverend  Polston  today. 

Reverend  Polston  will  no  doubt  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is 
populated  by  disappointed  candidates 
for  President.  And  I  am  one  of  them.  I 
remember  most  keenly  my  first  visit  to 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  which  was  in  January. 
I  also  recall  that  that  is  the  coldest  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  entire  life.  One 
of  these  days,  perhaps,  I  would  like  to 
return  under  less  inclement  circum- 
stances. 

But,  once  again,  we  welcome  Rever- 
end Polston  into  our  midst  today. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  pressing  matters  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  possible  for  the 
minority  leader  to  be  present  at  this 
moment.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order  may  be  reserved  for  his  use 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  this 
day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  six  Sen- 
ators yesterday  requested  special 
orders  to  speak  this  morning:  Senators 
Kasten.  Proxmire.  Danforth.  Cohen. 
Leahy,  and  Bumpers.  Since  we  were  in 
late  last  evening  and  very  late  the 
night  before,  and  since  we  were 
coming  in  relatively  early  this  morn- 
ing. I  asked  those  Senators  to  forbear 
to  insist  on  those  special  orders  so  we 
could  get  started  on  the  bill  as  early  as 
possible.  I  wish  to  express  my  apolo- 
gies, first,  for  the  inconvenience  I  have 
caused  those  six  Senators,  but  my  ap- 
preciation for  their  willingness  to 
defer,  and  to  .say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  leadership  will  make  an  effort  to 
provide  the  time  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  during  a  lull,  if  there  is  a  lull, 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  for 
them  to  claim  special  order  time 
which  we  will  arrange  for. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  10:30  a.m..  at  which 
time  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business,  which  is 
H.R.  2163.  At  that  time,  the  D'Amato 
amendment,  which  is  No.  2956.  will  be 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  finish 
this  portion  of  the  bill,  meaning  the 
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Finance  Committee  portion  of  the  bill, 
at  a  decent  hour  this  afternoon  and.  if 
not  then,  this  evening,  for,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  on  this  side  feels 
that  it  is  important  that  we  finish  the 
Finance  Committee  portion  of  this  bill 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Easter  break. 
If  we  can  finish  this  afternoon,  I  will 
be  grateful.  If  we  finish  tonight,  I  will 
be  pleased.  And  if  we  have  to  go  over 
to  tomorrow.  I  will  be  disappointed. 
But  we  will  come  back  tomorrow,  if 
necessary.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  be 
reminded  that  the  adjournment  reso- 
lution is  at  a  slight  variance  with  the 
announced  and  published  recess  sched- 
ule. In  this  case,  it  is  on  the  side  of 
right  and  justice,  in  that  we  extended 
the  time  for  the  recess  by  1  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  recon- 
vene. I  would  remind  Senators,  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  of  April,  rather 
than  Monday,  the  23rd.  That  makes 
the  Senate  schedule  then  conform  to 
that  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  gives  Members  the  Monday  after 
Easter  Sunday  in  which  to  arrange 
their  affairs  to  travel  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
here.  If  I  have  any  time  remaining 
under  the  standing  order  on  my  side.  I 
will  be  prepared  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  is  willing  for 
m  '  to  use  5  minutes  of  his  time,  which 
w;!i  be  ample.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  n.aiority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten  ).  I'he  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


HOW  TO  STOP  A  THINKABLE 
NUCLEAR  STRIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  could  the  Soviet  Union  win  con- 
trol of  all  of  Europe?  Could  they  take 
advantage  of  the  pinpoint  accuracy  of 
their  latest  nuclear  missiles  to  destroy 
NATO's  military  power  with  a  sudden 
preemptive  strike?  In  doing  this,  could 
they  spare  the  cities  of  Europe?  Could 
they  keep  the  number  of  persons 
killed  and  wounded  very  low?  Could 
they  sweep  past  a  disarmed  Western 
Europe  to  the  English  Channel,  and, 
indeed,  onto  and  over  England? 

On  Tuesday.  March  22,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  article  writ- 


•    This  'bullet"  s\mh()l   identitits  si.itements  or  mstrtions  which  are  not  spoken   by   the   .NIember  on  the  floor. 


ten  by  a  retired  French  general.  Pierre 
Gallois,  and  an  American  expert  on 
international  affairs,  John  Train, 
which  spells  out  precisely  how  the 
Soviet  could  accomplish  this  feat.  Why 
would  not  the  fear  of  almost  certain 
and  massive  nuclear  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  prevent  such  a  Soviet 
coup?  The  authors  theorize  that  since 
the  Soviet  attack  would  spare  the  gen- 
eral population  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  cities  of  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States  would  not  respond  with 
a  doomsday  final  catastrophic  attack 
on  Russian  cities.  The  authors  specu- 
late that  the  Soviets  might  reason  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  would  accept 
Soviet  domination  of  Western  Europe 
rather  than  initiate  an  act  of  almost 
certain  mutual  suicide  by  an  escalating 
nuclear  exchange.  And  what  do  the 
authors  suggest  we  should  do  about 
this  situation?  That  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  They  argue  we  are  now  losing 
the  nuclear  missile  accuracy  race  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  we  should  step 
up  the  pinpoint  precision  of  our  mis- 
siles. 

Gallois  and  Train  see  the  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  as  the  right  initial  step.  But 
to  Gallois  and  Train  the  final  answer 
can  only  come  from  winning  the  accu- 
racy in  nuclear  arms  race.  In  addition 
to  accuracy,  they  contend  the  new  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  low  yield:  that 
is.  able  to  destroy  military  targets  with 
airbursts  creating  minimum  fallout, 
and.  therefore,  as  little  nonmilitary 
damage  as  possible.  They  also  plead 
for  an  adequate— in  fact,  substantial- 
buildup  in  the  supply  of  the  new.  accu- 
rate nuclear  missiles.  And.  finally, 
they  want  the  missiles  mobile  so  they 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  Soviet  surprise 
attacks. 

In  all  fairne.ss.  Mr.  President,  let  u.s 
consider  the  merits  as  well  as  the 
weaknesses  of  this  newest  wrinkle  for 
keeping  our  deterrent  up-to-date.  In 
the  view  of  this  Senator,  almost  any 
proposal  for  stepping  up  the  arms  race 
takes  us  eventually  down  the  road  to 
disaster.  Gallois  and  Train  give  noth- 
ing but  the  back  of  their  hand  to  arms 
control.  They  contend  that  the  Soviets 
break  arms  control  agreements,  even  if 
we  can  verify  the  agreement.  In  the 
last  several  weeks.  Mr.  President,  in 
speech  after  speech  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  documented  the  fact 
that  this  simply  is  not  true.  Of  course, 
there  are  ambiguities  in  these  agree- 
ments. 

But  in  cases  such  as  the  AMB 
Treaty,  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
SALT  I  where  we  have  spelled  out  the 
basis  for  verification,  we  have  no  de- 
finitive proof  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  treaties.  We  have  also 
learned  how  to  prevent  violation.  We 
have  learned  we  should  make  the  veri- 
fication procedures  as  specific  and  de- 
finitive as  possible.  We  should  provide 


for  unfettered  satellite  monitoring,  for 
onsite  followups  with  international  in- 
spection to  explore  any  suspicious  ac- 
tivities. We  should  insist  on  monitor- 
ing stations  inside  the  borders  of  both 
superpowers.  In  the  case  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all 
nuclear  testing,  including  under- 
ground testing,  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  placement  of 
as  many  as  10  black  boxes  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  regular  onsite  in- 
spection. 

We  have  not  really  given  vigorous 
arms  control  a  chance  and  we  should. 
In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  arms 
control  must  be  the  ultimate  reliance 
of  this  country  for  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war.  But  Gallois  and  Train  do 
propose  a  course  worth  investigating 
until  we  can  negotiate  an  agreement 
that  will  stop  nuclear  arms  testing, 
production  and  deployment.  It  might, 
indeed,  tend  to  stabilize  the  military 
situation  in  Europe  to  enhance  our  nu- 
clear accuracy,  and  reduce  the  radioac- 
tive fallout.  The  megatonnage  of  our 
mi.ssiles  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  better 
balance  between  the  two  sides  in 
Europe,  and  a  more  credible  deterrent. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  Sovi- 
ets would  launch  an  attack  on  Europe 
with  nuclear  weapons  of  such  great 
precision  that  they  could  destroy 
NATO's  ability  to  resist  without  recog- 
nizing the  immense  risk  that  they 
would  take.  Once  the  nuclear  ex- 
change begins,  there  is  no  turning 
back  before  we  incinerate  the  entire 
civilized  world.  But  ridiculous  risks 
have  been  taken  in  the  past,  and  they 
might  be  taken  again.  Such  a  terrible 
gamble  would  be  le.ss  likely  to  be  un- 
dertaken if  NATO  could  retaliate  with 
survivable  nuclear  weapons  of  equal 
precision.  On  this  score,  Gallois  and 
Train  have  a  point. 

The  best,  indeed  the  only,  truly  sen- 
sible answer  to  the  .scenario  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Western  Europe  with  precise 
nuclear  weapons  is  a  mutual,  compre- 
hensive nuclear  arms  control  treaty 
that  is  as  fully  verifiable  as  we  can 
make  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  March  22.  1984. 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  a  Nuclear  Strike  is  Thinkable 
(B.v  Pierre  Gallois  and  John  Train) 

Paris.— Thank.s  to  the  amazing  increase  in 
mLssile  accuracy  of  recent  years  and  the  cor- 
responding reduction  in  warhead  yields,  the 
real  nature  of  deterrence  today  is  dra-stically 
different  from  the  public  perception.  The 
Jonathan  Schell  .scenario  of  massive  ex- 
changes against  cities  may  be  obsolete:  Nei- 
ther side  would  dare. 

A  future  war  in  Europe  instead  could  start 
wilh  a  crippling  Soviet  nuclear  strike 
against  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
conventional  military  objectives  so  precisely 


targeted  that  there  would  be  little  civilian 
damage,  either  directly  or  through  subse- 
quent fallout.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  accu- 
racy of  Russian  missiles  has  mcreased  by  a 
factor  of  10.  and  American  mLssiles.  which 
were  much  more  accurate  to  begin  with,  by 
a  factor  of  five. 

In  1964.  a  Soviet  SS-8.  because  of  it.s  low 
accuracy,  might  have  needed  a  five-megaton 
warhead  to  knock  out  a  two-acre  ammuni- 
tion depot  protected  by  a  concrete  revet- 
ment. Today,  the  improved  Soviet  SS-20s 
could  do  the  same  job  with  a  warhead  in  the 
low  kilotons.  a  thousandth  of  the  previous 
power:  and  in  the  near  future  even  more  ac- 
curate version.s.  with  still  lower-yield  war- 
heads, could  be  deployed. 

ISTH-CENTURY  WARFARE? 

Both  sides  are  rapidly  shrinking  their  mi.s- 
siles' explosive  force  in  order  to  be  able  to 
attack  military  targets  without  causing  ex- 
tensive collateral  damage  that  would  invite 
reprisals  against  cities.  Specifically,  the 
megatonnage  of  the  U.S.  missile  arsenal  has 
shrunk  by  about  half  since  1970  and  by 
about  three-quarters  since  the  late  1950s.  It 
has  become  so  dangerous— and  indeed  use- 
less—to attack  cities  in  the  World  War  II 
style,  that  war  once  again  may  become  pro- 
fessionalized, the  way  it  was  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury: uniformed  forces  vs.  uniformed  forces, 
wilh  the  noncombatants  on  the  sidelines. 

The  Soviets  are  way  ahead  of  NATO  in  de- 
ploying the  high-accuracy  low-yield  and 
medium-yield  mi.ssiles  that  actually  could  be 
used  in  an  attack.  We  shrank  from  "think- 
ing about  the  unthinkable"  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  and  indeed  belittled  Herman  Kahn  as 
a  "Dr.  Strangelove  "  when  he  dared  to  con- 
sider it.  Instead,  by  our  simplistic  policy  of 
"staying  ahead"  through  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction,  via  endle.ss  reciprocal  escala- 
tion, we  let  the  world  drift  into  its  current 
plight. 

Most  people  still  think  about  nuclear 
strategy  on  the  basis  of  what  was  true  be- 
tween 1945  and  1975.  But  the  Russians  real- 
ized in  due  course  that  they  couldnt  u.se 
their  huge  SS-4s  and  SS-5s  against  NATO 
without  showering  fallout  over  the  Soviet 
bloc,  since  the  jet  stream  blows  from  West 
to  East,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Earths 
rotation.  Fallout  is  created  by  a  ground- 
level  burst  that  digs  a  crater:  The  debris, 
thrown  into  the  air.  lands  downwind.  So  as 
soon  as  they  could,  the  Soviets  scrapped 
these  weapons  and  switched  to  more  accu- 
rate mi.ssiles  with  much  lower  explosive 
force.  The  new  SS-21s.  22s  and  23s  have  a 
100-meter  "circular  error  probable.  "  which 
implies  only  onekiloton  or  two-kiloton  air 
bursts  for  a  soft  target,  with  negligible  fall- 
out. Radiation  from  an  air  burst  extends  no 
farther  than  the  heat  and  blast.  They,  in 
turn,  are  no  more  extensive  than  is  needed 
for  the  military  mi.ssion:  as  little  as  500 
yards  out  from  the  target. 

The  U.S.  is  working  to  catch  up:  The  first 
American  Atlas  mi-ssiles,  with  a  five-mile  cir- 
cular error  probable,  carried  a  10-megaton 
warhead,  while  the  MX.  wilh  a  100-meter 
CEP,  will  use  perhaps  a  201  h  of  that  for  a 
hardened  silo,  or  .several  one-kiloton  war- 
heads for  soft-surface  targets.  Indeed,  the 
Trident  II  mi.ssile  may  be  used  with  a  clus- 
ter of  conventional  warheads. 

The  Soviets  can  disable  NATO  using  low- 
yield  air  bursts  only.  Every  NATO  military 
target  is  on  the  surface:  all  the  airfields, 
radar  antennas  and  ammunition  dumps. 
The  oil  pipelines  can  be  cut  where  I  hey  run 
through  open  fields.  Cities  near  these  tar- 
gets could  be  left  virtually  unscathed. 
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Soviet  military  practice  is  quite  different 
from  Soviet  propaganda,  which  pushes  the 
idea  that  no  atomic  weapons  can  ever  be 
used  because  they  would  escalate  immme 
diately  to  city-for-city  exchanges.  The  hope 
is  to  discourage  the  deployment  of  counters 
to  their  new.  accurate  missiles. 

What  about  a  defense  based  on  the  build- 
up of  our  conventional  forces''  NATO  com- 
mander Bernard  Rogers  wants  to  increase 
NATO's  conventional  strength,  but  does 
not.  as  one  sometimes  hears,  believe  that 
NATO  can  be  defended  only  with  conven- 
tional weapons.  He  does  have  considerable 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
strike  deep'  strategy,  using  conventional 
•smart  "  munitions  'the  -assault  breaker' 
technology)  to  destroy  an  invaders  rear 
echelons  once  the  fight  has  started. 

But  this  assumes  that  the  Soviets  are 
obliging  enough  to  conduct  a  World  War  II- 
style  campaign.  In  fact,  however,  any  war  in 
Europe  would  start  with  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  400  or  -so  NATO  military  targets- 
again.  by  low-yield  air  bursts  that  would 
produce  little  injury  to  civilians.  Very  few- 
Americans  would  be  killed  if  the  American 
zone  in  Europe  were  avoided.  Yet  NATO  in 
Europe  would  be  crippled,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  conventional  divisions  it  had  in 
place,  since  it  does  not  have  an  invulnerable 
theater-based  ability  to  inflict  a  correspond- 
ing riposte  against  Soviet  conventional 
forces. 

The  Pershing  II  and  crui.se  missiles  will 
partly  close  this  gap.  but  not  for  a  number 
of  years.  Submarine-launched  missiles, 
while  they  have  survivability,  are.  for  now. 
less  accurate  Yet  this  forward-looking 
weaponry  remains  the  West's  best  hope  for 
dealing  with  the  new  European  reality. 

The  Soviets  will  not  start  a  war  in  Europe 
with  either  the  conventional  lank  attack  we 
have  prepared  for  or  by  launching  a  strate- 
gic attack  with  high-yield  missiles  against 
civilian  populations,  which  would  be  mutual 
suicide.  Even  if  it  weren't,  the  Soviets  would 
want  to  take  over  a  Europe  that  still  works, 
not  a  Europe  m  ruins:  Since  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy IS  a  me.ss.  to  control  and  exploit  West- 
ern Europe's  economy  remains  attractive. 
As  to  a  conventional  attack,  it  is  far  less  ef- 
fective and  far  more  risky  than  a  pinpoint- 
ed, disabling  blow  against  military  targets. 
One  dosen't  gam  total  surpri.se  with  a  lank 
assault,  with  its  necessary  air  and  artillery 
preparation,  and  in  a  conventional  war  the 
loyalty  of  the  Soviet  va.ssals  in  Eastern 
Europe  would  be  uncertain. 

All  of  this  describes  how  a  genei-al  war  in 
Europe  probably  would  start,  if  it  were  to 
happen,  which  is  possible,  not  probable.  But 
the  description  is  not  academic,  because 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities, the  West  will  remain  susceptible 
to  fear  propaganda  about  mass  annihilation. 
That  line,  in  turn,  .serves  the  Soviets  in  their 
more  predictable  approach  to  overcoming 
Europe  and  the  West:  weakening  the  will  to 
resist,  like  Hitler's  use  of  Schrecklichkeit— 
the  war  of  nerves. 

The  Soviets  will  probably  avoid  applying 
pressure  all  at  once,  which  might  drive  the 
West  together.  Instead,  like  lions  stalking 
zebras,  they  will  continue  to  pull  down  each 
isolated  victim  in  turn.  Not  whole  regions, 
just  specific  countries.  Not  Africa.  Angola. 
Not  the  Americas.  Nicaragua.  Not  Asia.  Af- 
ghanistan. They  may  soon  be  m  a  position 
to  grab  Baluchistan;  Can  anybody  do  more 
than  protest'.'  Or  suppo.se  they  intervene  in 
eastern  Turkey.  Would  the  Norwegians,  the 
Dutch  or  the  Danes  send  troops  to  Turkey 
to  fight  the  Red  Army"*  Hardly.  It  would  be 


the  same  if  they  claim  some  real  estate  in 
the  top  of  Norway,  to  protect  the  Kola  Pe- 
ninsula. Would  the  Greeks  send  troops  to 
fight  in  the  Arctic?  Blackmailed  by  Soviet 
military  superiority  in  the  European  thea- 
ter, the  NATO  parliaments  would  doubtless 
call  for  dialogue"  or  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. "  And  the  strategic  balance  would  con- 
tinue to  shift,  as  it  has  with  Soviet  airfields 
in  Afghanistan,  which  significantly  under- 
mine our  position  in  both  the  Middle  East 
and  Southwest  Asia. 

One  should  not  pin  too  much  faith  on 
arms-control  discu.ssions.  however  optimistic 
one  would  like  to  be.  The  Soviets  do  not  sign 
an  agreement  that  doesnt  give  them  an  ad- 
vantage. Even  if  it  can  be  verified,  they  will 
break  it.  and  we  will  have  no  method  of  en- 
forcement. SALT  I  gave  them  62  missile 
submarines  to  41  for  America.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  has  only  35.  but  the  Soviets  have  gone 
right  on  to  70  or  so— more,  if  you  count 
some  older  ones.  The  huge  phased-array 
radar  they've  built  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  forbid- 
den becau.se  it's  for  an  ABM  defense.  We 
complain,  but  there's  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It. 

IMPROVING  SECURITY 

So  how.  then,  can  NATO  improve  its  secu- 
rity'' 

"To  deter  a  pinpointed  nuclear  attack  on 
it.s  key  European  war-making  targets. 
NATO  must  posse.ss  weapons  that  the  Sovi- 
ets know  could  survive  attack  and  be  u.sed 
with  precision  against  their  military  targets 
in  turn.  That  requires  a  missile  force  with 
four  characteristics:  First,  it  must  be  highly 
accurate.  Second,  low-yield  warheads  must 
be  available  to  destroy  military  targets'with 
air  bursts  creating  minimum  fallout.  Third, 
the  missile  supply  must  be  adequate.  And  fi- 
nally, it  must  be  fully  mobile,  .so  that  it 
cant  be  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  surprise 
attack  with  which  a  future  war  would  start. 
The  U.S.  is  on  the  right  track  toward  meet- 
ing these  objectives  with  its  European  mis- 
sile-deployment program. 

Such  a  defense  would  improve  stability  in 
the  region  by  cutting  the  rewards  of  a 
sudden  attack,  would  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  huge,  inaccurate  weapons  and 
would  diminish  Europe's  vulnerability  to 
blackmail  while  its  periphery  is  under- 
mined. 


THE  KURDISH  SITUATION  AND 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
recent  media  accounts  of  Kurdi.sh  in- 
volvement in  the  Iranian-Iraqi  war 
brings  again  to  my  attention  the 
plight  of  the  Kurdish  people,  who 
have  for  decades  been  oppressed  by 
the  governments  which  rule  them. 
This  situation  illustrates  the  acute 
need  for  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Some  10  million  Kurds  inhabit  the 
mountainous  region  where  Iraq  meets 
Iran  and  Turkey.  Although  Kurdistan 
is  divided  by  these  national  bound- 
aries, its  inhabitants  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate nationality.  They  speak  a  unique 
Indo-European  language,  practice  par- 
ticular cultural  traditions,  and  claim 
ethnic  distinction  from  the  peoples 
which  surround  them. 

Yet  the  Kurds  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  the  target  of  systematic 
efforts— most  recently,  in  particular, 
by  Iraq— to  uproot,  disperse,  and  ex- 


tinguish their  society.  Kurdish  villages 
have  been  destroyed.  Kurdish  families 
have  been  separated.  Kurdish  patriots 
and  resistance  fighters  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  executed.  Kurdish  refu- 
gees have  been  forcibly  resettled  and 
detained  under  subsistence-level  living 
conditions.  The.se  acts  are  clearly  de- 
signed to  literally  dissolve  the  Kurds 
as  a  cultural  group. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  Kurdish 
people  are  victims  of  genocide  accord- 
ing to  the  Genocide  Convention's  pre- 
cise definition.  It  .seems  undeniable, 
however,  that  many  Kurds  have  been 
victims  of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  that  these  violations  are 
being  systematically  carried  out  as  a 
deliberate  government  policy.  If  re- 
ports by  the  media  are  accurate,  these 
acts  certainly  border  on  genocide. 

Historical  illustrations  of  the  need 
for  a  treaty  banning  genocide  are  less 
compelling  precisely  because  they  are 
now  history.  We  may  find  it  too  easy 
to  shrug  them  off  as  mistakes  of  the 
past.  I  hope  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
remember  that  acts  of  a  genocidal 
character  are  still  occurring  in  the 
present  day.  The  imperative  for  a 
genocide  ban  remains  current.  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  International  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  strengthen  the 
message  that  the  international  com- 
munity will  no  longer  tolerate  these 
offenses  against  humanity.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  lend  their  support 
to  ratification  without  delay. 


THE    VEIL   OF  SECRECY    AT   THE 
SYNTHETIC     FUELS     CORPORA 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (SFO  is 
too  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
secrecy  and  too  little  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  the  intere&ts  of  the 
Nations  taxpayers. 

The  SFC  is  not  the  war  room  of 
either  the  Pentagon  or  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Its  excessive  preoccupa- 
tion with  secrecy  diminishes  the  SFC's 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public.  Moreover,  it 
raises  the  question  of  what  the  SFC 
has  to  hide  and  from  whom? 

The  SFC's  use  of  shredders,  elec- 
tronic sweeps,  technical  security  sur- 
veys, card  access,  and  "vault  "  areas  in- 
dicates an  expensive  obsession  with  se- 
crecy. 

Until  recently,  SFC  security  proce- 
dures included  the  liberal  use  of  "con- 
fidential" stamps.  Ironically,  the  prac- 
tice was  ended  when  SFC  officials  dis- 
covered that  no  employee  had  legal 
authority  to  cla.ssify  documents. 

The  SFC  has  gone  to  such  great 
lengths  to  insure  secrecy  that  it  has 
hired  a  consultant  to  meet  with  SFC 
lawyers  and  advise  them  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Trade  Secrets  Act  to  con- 
gressional requests  for  information. 


Mr.  President,  recently  it  was  re- 
vealed that  certain  documents  pre- 
pared by  project  developers  in  connec- 
tion with  applications  for  SFC  loan 
and  price  guarantees  were  made  avail- 
able for  SFC  examination  only  in  safe 
houses  to  avoid  congressional  subpena 
and  public  scrutiny. 

As  if  this  veil  of  .secrecy  by  the  SFC 
was  not  justification  enough  for  stop- 
ping this  free-spending  behemoth,  the 
SFC  is  plagued  by  mismanagement,  in- 
effective leadership,  and  internal  in- 
stability. 

Since  May  1983.  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  SFC  have  lost  through  resigna- 
tion its  President,  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive 
Vice  President,  two  Vice  Presidents  for 
Planning  and  Policy,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Finance,  the  General  Counsel 
and  the  Vice  President  for  External 
Relations. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted  in  excessively  high  salaries  and 
administrative  costs.  Seven  officials 
earn  more  than  $80,000.  Six  are  paid 
more  than  $70,000  a  year.  Current 
SFC  President.  Victor  Thompson, 
earns  $135,000  a  year,  making  him  the 
highest  paid  official  in  the  Federal 
Government  after  President  Reagan— 
at  least  for  now. 

Why  am  I  so  skeptical  about  Mr. 
Thompson's  future  at  the  SFC?  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  newly  named  president 
of  the  SFC,  is  under  investigation  by 
the  Security  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  mismanagement  and  discep- 
tion  while  heading  an  Oklahoma  bank. 
Thomp.son  is  also  the  defendant  in  a 
class-action  suit  brought  by  stockhold- 
ers and  investors  of  the  bank  who  con- 
tend that  they  were  deceived  by 
Thompson. 

Thompson  failed  to  mention  this 
critical  information  to  the  SFC  Board 
of  Directors  when  they  considered  him 
for  president.  Such  omissions  further 
erode  the  credibility  of  the  SFC  and 
its  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  and  its  goals  have  not 
been  well-served  by  such  self-serving 
actions  on  the  part  of  its  highest  lead- 
ership. 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  notorie- 
ty of  SFC  management  practices  and 
the  immature,  uneconomic  nature  of 
synthetic  fuels  technologies,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  closely  scruti- 
nize the  SFC. 

The  record  of  the  SFC  since  its  in- 
ception has  not  been  one  laced  with 
accomplishment.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  in  1980.  bil- 
lions of  dollars  >f  taxpayer  money  has 
been  risked  in  an  attempt  to  fund  an 
energy  technology  of  dubious  econom- 
ic merit. 

Fifteen  Senators  and   I   have  spon 
sored  S.  2358,  legislation  which  would 
prohibit   the   further  commitment    of 
$14.7  billion  dollars  that  the  SFC  has 
at  its  disposal  until  Congress  has  had 


the  opportunity  to  review  and  approve 
a  comprehensive  strategy  document 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Corporation. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  the  SFC  will 
soon  be  committing  billions  of  Federal 
dollars  to  subsidize  projects  that  are 
technically  and  economically  unsound. 
Congress  cannot  abdicate  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  oversight  of  an  enor- 
mously costly  program  that  lacks  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
PRESIDING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spirit  of  comity  I  would  ob.serve  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
my  colleague,  is  in  the  chair.  As  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  he  volunteered,  for 
which  I  am  grateful,  as  I  am  sure  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is. 

We  want  to  reassure  all  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  history  that  a  coup  has 
not  occurred.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin—who is  one  of  those  who  did 
not  get  a  special  order  for  this  morn- 
ing—be allowed  to  have  a  time  limita- 
tion extended  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assures  the  majority  leader  that 
he  will  engineer  a  coup  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. [Laughter.] 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 


U.N.  VOTING  PRACTICES-THE 
DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  eighth  speech  in  which  I 
am  sharing  with  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  the  voting  prac- 
tices of  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
series  of  statements  I  am  attempting 
to  elaborate  and  to  dramatize  the  cold, 
hard,  yet  startling  facts  contained  in 
the  first  annual  study  of  the  voting 
patterns  in  the  United  Nations. 


Today  I  want  to  focus  attention  on 
an  especially  stark  example  of  the  no- 
torious U.N.  double  standard  in 
action— indeed,  .on  a  double  example  of 
this  all  too  typical  exercise  in  U.N.  hy- 
pocrisy. 

From  our  perspective,  the  example.  I 
have  chosen  is  a  study  in  contrast. 
Consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  a  flagrant,  massively  documented 
case  of  unprovoked  aggression— 
namely,  the  Soviet  invasion,  occupa- 
tion, and  attempted  subjugation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, from  1979  to  the  present, 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

Contrast  this  with  the  approach  of 
the  .same  38th  U.N.  General  As.sembly 
to  a  surgically  precise,  limited-purpose 
intervention;  namely,  the  rescue  oper- 
ation undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  Grenada  in  October  1983.  This 
rescue  operation  was  at  the  request  of 
that  country's  sole  legitimate  execu- 
tive authority,  was  in  concert  with  five 
of  Grenada's  Caribbean  neighbors, 
and  had  the  principal  purpose  of  re- 
storing that  country's  democratic 
process  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Beyond  that  fundamental  contrast- 
in  every  literal  sense  a  study  in  polar 
opposites— It  is  instructive  to  note  that 
no  fewer  than  39  U.N.  member  states 
could  not  so  much  as  find  it  in  their 
souls  to  be  gravely  concerned  about 
the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan,  whereas 
they  deeply  deplored  the  U.S.  action 
in  Grenada.  And  let  me  emphasize 
that  almost  one-third  of  these  coun- 
tries are  recipients  of  .some  form  of 
beneficial  treatment  by  the  United 
States. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  I  have 
stacked  the  deck  in  setting  up  this 
contrast.  Have  I.  in  fact,  been  too 
severe  in  my  characterization  of  Soviet 
atrocities  in  Afghanistan,  too  lenient 
regarding  the  U.S.  intervention  in 
Grenada?  I  think  not.  I  invite  any  who 
may  be  dubious  to  consult  the  record. 
And  I  challenge  any  reading  of  that 
record,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Grenada,  to 
reach  conclusions  other  than  those  I 
have  stated. 

I  challenge  the  doubters,  moreover, 
to  contrast  and  compare  the  expres- 
sions of  popular  will  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Grenada:  In  the  latter  case, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  people  lit- 
erally gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  U.S. 
intervention,  for  their  rescue  from  a 
bloodbath  that  was  tearing  apart  the 
ruling  elite. 

In  the  case  of  Afghanistan,  nearly  3 
million  Afghans  have  voted  with  their 
feet  to  seek  refuge  in  Pakistan.  And 
tens  of  thousands  have  taken  arms  in 
an  incredibly  courageous  resistance  to 
more  than  110.000  Soviet  troops,  sup- 
ported by  jets  and  armor,  and  even  by 
the  terrible  weapons  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

No.  Mr.  President,  only  history  and 
reality    have    stacked    the    deck.    The 
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only  appropriate  analogy  to  Afghani- 
stan and  Grenada  is  the  180  degree 
contrast  between  guns  in  the  hands  of 
gangsters  and  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
legitimate  forces  of  law  and  order. 

In  the  United  Nations,  however, 
such  all  important  contrasts,  such  crit- 
ical distinctions  are  simply  swept 
under  the  rug.  Each  year  since  1980. 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  adopt- 
ed by  huge  majorities  excessively 
bland  resolutions  on  Afghanistan, 
naming  no  names,  calling  only  "for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  for- 
eign troops  from  Afghanistan."  That 
is  all:  "the  foreign  troops"  which,  for 
all  the  world  knows,  might  have  come 
down  from  Mars. 

In  the  preambular  or  stage-setting 
portion  of  the  resolution,  there  is  an 
expression  of  grave  concern  at  the 
"continuing  foreign  armed  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan"— nothing  more. 
This  represents  the  ultimate  degree  of 
minimalism  to  which  multilateral  di- 
plomacy can  descend.  It  puts  the 
burden  of  guilt  on  no  one.  It  can 
scarcely  offend  anyone.  And  its 
impact,  like  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution itself,  is  minimal. 

The  Soviet  aggressors  are  still  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Indeed,  their  numbers 
grow.  The  documented  atrocities 
mount  up:  Villages  are  leveled:  crops 
are  burned:  women  and  children  are 
murdered,  often  with  booby  traps  in 
the  shape  of  toys.  No  end  to  the  agony 
of  Afghanistan  is  presently  in  sight. 

In  November  1983,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  launching  of  the  United  States- 
Caribbean  States  operation  to  rescue 
Grenada  from  literal  chaos  an  emer- 
gency resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  by 
democratic  Yemen— an  avowed  Soviet 
satellite— seconded  by  Libya,  Syria, 
and  Cuba,  among  other  terrorist  na- 
tions. In  its  initial  draft,  the  resolution 
condemned  the  U.S.  intervention  in 
Grenada  outright  by  name. 

Then,  to  fatten  the  majority,  the  co- 
sponsors  softened  the  language,  delet- 
ed direct  references  to  the  United 
States,  and  ended  up  with  this  first  op- 
erative paragraph: 

Deeply  deplores  the  armed  intervention  in 
Grenada,  which  constitutes  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  that  state. 

Concerning  violations  of  internation- 
al law,  the  resolution  was,  of  course, 
wholly  silent  on  the  self-defense  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
itself,  and  of  the  compact  of  the  Carib- 
bean States  which  requested  the  inter- 
vention. 

The  closing  words  of  the  paragraph 
are  especiall)»  ironic:  If  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity 
were,  in  fact,  at  risk,  it  is  curious  that 
the  Governor  General  of  Grenada  did 
not  seem  to  know  it— he  specifically 
and  urgently  called  for  the  interven- 
tion and  warmly  welcomed  the  forces 


of  the  United  States  and  five  Caribbe- 
an neighbors. 

And  as  soon  as  the  rescue  operation 
was  accomplished,  it  is  important  to 
note,  the  foreign  troops  promptly 
pulled  out,  leaving  only  policy  and 
training  cadres. 

It  was  to  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  infamous  gag  rule  was 
applied.  After  its  introduction  and  one 
seconding  speech,  all  further  debate 
was  cut  off.  The  United  States  was  not 
even  permitted  to  state  its  case,  nor 
was  Grenada,  or  Jamaica,  or  any  of 
the  other  Caribbean  democracies.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  U.N.  officially 
sanctioned  suppression  of  free  and 
open  speech,  the  resolution  was.  of 
course,  shouted  through— by  a  vote  of 
108  to  9— only  El  Salvador  and  Israel 
joining  the  United  States  and  its  Car- 
ibbean allies  in  opposition— with  27  ab- 
stentions and  13  countries  not  partici- 
pating. 

As  I  have  noted  already,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 39  U.N.  members— about  one- 
third  of  them  the  eager  beneficiaries 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  or  other 
preferential  treatment  refused  to  sup- 
port even  a  bland  wrist  slap  with 
regard  to  the  atrocious  Soviet  devasta- 
tion of  a  free  and  independent  Af- 
ghanistan. Yet  these  same  39  coun- 
tries voted  "yea"  to  deeply  deplore  the 
flagrant  violation  of  Grenada's  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity. 

Double  standard  is  too  mild  for  this 
perverse  behavior.  Calculated  hypocri- 
sy would  be  closer  to  the  mark.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  grave,  possibly  fatal 
wound  which  the  U.N.s  Third  World- 
Soviet  bloc  voting  majority  habitually 
inflicts  on  itself. 

Finally  let  us  look  more  closely  at 
that  list  of  39— a  list,  shockingly,  that 
includes  such  presumed  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  of  democratic 
values  as  Cyprus  and  Finland,  India, 
and  the  Seychelles.  Uganda,  and 
North  Yemen.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  those  coun- 
tries which  voted  to  condemn  United 
States-OECS  action  in  Grenada,  but 
not  Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan  and 
are  expected  to  receive  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1985  be  printed 
in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  table  also  shows  the  pro- 
posed U.S.  bilateral  foreign  assistance 
for  each  country  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
the  current  year  levels  of  assistance, 
and  the  historic  levels  of  assistance 
from  1946  through  the  fiscal  year  1985 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES  WHICH  VOTED  TO  CONDEMN  US  -OECS  ACTION 
IN  GRENADA.  BUT  NOT  SOVIET  ACTION  IN  AFGHANISTAN 
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fiscal  year— 
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91 
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PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
approved  the  Product  Liability  Act— S. 
44  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote  of  11  to 
5.  I  would  expect  that  the  committee's 
report  will  be  filed  shortly  after  our 
return  from  the  Easter  recess.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  asked  my  staff  to 
prepare  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sum- 
mary and  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  from  the  April  4,  1984 
editoral  page  was  authored  by  Roger 
Leroy  Miller,  a  distinguished  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  involved  in 
the  product  liability  research  project 
of  the  Law  and  Economics  Center  of 
the  University  of  Miami.  In  his  excel- 
lent article,  Mr.  Miller  points  out  that 
'the  current  product  liability  system 
benefits  litigators  more  than  liti- 
gants," and  that  S.  44  "represents  the 
best  available  method  of  restoring 
some  balance  and  order  to  product  li- 
ability law"  by  establishing  "a  clearer 
standard  in  product  liability  cases,  " 
thus  eliminating  "much  of  the  random 
element  present  in  court  decisions.  " 

The  Product  Liability  Act  had  at- 
tracted the  cosponsorship  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senate.  Supporters 
range  across  the  broad  political  spec- 
trum of  this  body.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  matter  their  atten- 
tion and  concern  over  the  Easter 
recess,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  an  early  resolution. 

TITLE 

This  provisions  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  legislation  may  be  cited  as 
the  Product  Liability  Act. 


DEFINITIONS 

Several  terms  used  in  the  legislation 
are  defined  in  the  definitions  section. 
Most  importantly,  first,  a  "manufac- 
turer" includes  not  only  a  person  en- 
gaged in  a  business  to  produce,  make, 
or  construct  a  product,  but  also  a 
product  seller  which  either  holds  itself 
out  as  a  manufacturer  or  acts  as  a 
manufacturer  with  respect  to  a  given 
product;  second,  a  "product  seller"  is 
any  person,  leasing,  installing,  or  pack- 
aging or  product  or  otherwise  placing 
it  in  commerce,  but  this  term  excludes 
.sellers  of  real  property,  professionals, 
and  certain  financial  entities;  and 
third,  "rea.sonably  anticipated  con- 
duct" is  the  conduct  expected,  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons likely  to  use  or  be  exposed  to  the 
product. 

PREEMPTION  OF  OTHER  LAWS 

State  law  regarding  recovery  for  loss 
or  damage  caused  by  a  product  is  su- 
perseded to  the  extent  the  act  pro- 
vides a  rule  of  law  on  an  issue,  without 
regard  to  State  law  theories  of  .strict  li- 
ability in  tort,  negligence,  breach  of 
warranty,  failure  to  warn  or  instruct, 
or  misrepresentation,  which  previously 
governed  such  an  action.  Civil  actions 
for  harm  to  a  product  it.self  or  for 
commercial  loss  are  not  product  liabil- 
ity actions.  Purely  economic  harms 
have  traditionally  been  a  matter  of 
commercial  law.  not  tort  law.  The  act 
does  not  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  nor  does  it  preempt 
other  Federal  laws  (except  FECA)  and 
State  environmental  laws. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

In  any  product  liability  action,  a 
manufacturer  is  liable  if  the  claimant 
establishes  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that:  first,  the  product  is  un- 
reasonably dangerous  in  construction, 
in  design,  because  of  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions, or  because  the  product  did  not 
conform  to  an  express  warranty,  and 
second,  the  unreasonably  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  product  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  harm  complained  of  by 
the  claimant. 

PRODUCT  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  construction  or  manufacture  if  it 
deviated  from  the  manufacturer's 
design  specifications,  formula,  or  per- 
formance standards  or  from  otherwise 
identical  units  manufactured  to  the 
same  manufacturing  specification  or 
formula.  A  manufacturer  is,  then, 
strictly  liable  for  mismanufactured 
products  if  the  deviation  in  the  prod- 
uct caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  design  or  formulation  if:  first,  the 
manufacturer  knew  or.  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  prudence, 
should  have  known  about  the  danger 
which  caused  the  claimant's  harm,  and 
second,  a  reasonably  prudent  person 
would  not  have  made  the  product  or 


used  the  design  that  the  manufacturer 
used.  A  product  is  not  unreasonably 
dangerous  in  design  if:  first,  a  means 
to  eliminate  the  danger  was  not  within 
practical  technological  feasibility  and 
the  benefits  and  usefulness  of  the 
product  to  the  public  outweighed  the 
likelihood  and  probable  seriousness  of 
the  harm;  second,  the  harm  was 
caused  by  an  unavoidably  dangerous 
aspect  of  a  product— for  example,  the 
risks  of  rabies  vaccine  injections  are 
unavoidable  because  they  cannot  be 
eliminated  without  impairing  the  vac- 
cines  benefits;  or  third,  the  harm  was 
caused  by  an  unsafe  aspect  of  a  prod- 
uct that  was  inherent  in  the  product— 
for  example,  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 

PRODUCT  WARNINGS  OR  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate warnings  or  instructions  if  first, 
the  manufacturer  knew  or.  through 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  prudence, 
should  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
the  danger  which  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm;  second,  the  manufacturer 
failed  to  provide  warnings  that  a  rea- 
sonably prudent  person  would  have 
provided;  and  third,  the  warnings  or 
instructions  would  have  prevented 
harm  to  a  product  user  in  the  course 
of  reasonably  anticipated  conduct.  In 
addition,  the  manufacturer  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  warn  if,  after 
the  product  was  made,  the  manufac- 
turer discovered  or  should  have  discov- 
ered the  danger  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  and  failed  to  provide 
post  manufacture  warnings  'to  the 
claimant  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
person  would  have  done. 

Warning  or  instructions  must  be 
given  to  a  product  user  unless  they 
were  provided  to  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons who  cuuld  be  expected  to  pass  the 
warning  on  to  the  users.  A  manufac- 
turer is  not  liable  for  failure  to  warn 
about  obvious  dangers,  consequences 
of  misuse,  alteration,  or  modification. 

PRODUCT  FAILURE  TO  CONFORM  TO  EXPRESS 
WARRANTY 

A  manufacturer  is  strictly  liable  for 
breach  of  express  product  warranties 
where  the  breach  of  the  warranty 
caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PRODUCT  SELLERS 

A  product  seller  is  liable  if,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  the  sell- 
er's own  lack  of  reasonable  care  in 
handling  the  product  or  the  seller's 
own  breach  of  an  express  product  war- 
ranty was  a  proximate  cause  of  claim- 
ant's harm.  In  such  situations,  the 
seller  is  responsible  only  for  harms  it 
causes  through  its  own  fault.  Where, 
however,  the  manufacturer  is  not  sub- 
ject to  service  of  process  or  is  deter- 
mined to  be  judgment-proof,  the  seller 
may  be  responsible  for  harms  attribut- 
able to  the  manufacturer.  This  provi- 
sion will  reduce  litigation  costs  by 
taking  the  seller  out  of  suits  in  which 
he  is  not  responsible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  permits  recovery  by  the  claim- 


ant  if   the   responsible   manufacturer 
cannot  be  served. 

DETERMINATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  A 
PRODUCT  LIABILITY  ACTION 

The  claimant's  own  conduct,  con- 
tributory negligence,  or  assumption  of 
risk  does  not  bar  recovery,  but  reduces 
compensatory  damages  awarded  to  the 
claimant  by  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  claimant's  responsibility.  Manu- 
facturers and  product  sellers  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  conduct.  This 
comports  with  the  purpose  of  the  act 
which  is  to  place  incentives  for  risk 
prevention  on  those  best  able  to  imple- 
ment that  goal. 

In  apportioning  responsibility 
among  those  who  caused  the  harm, 
evidence  that  a  misuse  or  alteration  of 
a  product  caused  the  claimant's  harm 
is  relevant.  Product  misuse  or  alter- 
ation by  another  will  not  reduce  the 
manufacturers  or  sellers  responsibil- 
ity if  it  was  reasonably  anticipated 
conduct. 

This  legislation  does  not  alter  rules 
of  joint  and  several  liability  or  rules  of 
contribution  among  joint  tortfeasors, 
except  thai  contribution  shall  be 
based  on  each  joint  tortfeasors  per- 
centage of  responsibility  for  the  harm. 

EFFECT  OF  WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Under  current  workers'  compensa- 
tion statutes,  the  employer  pays  work- 
ers' compensation  benefits  in  every 
workplace  injury  case.  The  act  does 
not  affect  workers'  compensation  stat- 
utes, but  provides  that  the  workers' 
compensation  system  and  the  tort 
system  are  kept  separate.  Thus,  it  pro- 
vides that,  in  accord  with  the  principle 
of  W'Orkers'  compensation,  the  employ- 
er is  immune  from  tort  liability  and 
shall  not  transfer  responsibility  for 
workers'  compensation  benefits.  Dam- 
ages in  a  product  liability  action  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  paid  to  the 
claimant  under  any  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law.  This  re- 
duction does  not  affect  the  amount 
the  claimant  receives  today,  but  takes 
the  place  of  the  employer's  subroga- 
tion lien,  unless  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  had  expressly  agreed  to 
indemnify  an  employer. 

TIME  LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

If  a  product  is  a  capital  good,  no 
claim  alleging  unsafe  design  or  failure 
to  warn  in  a  product  liability  action 
may  be  brought  for  harm  caused  by 
the  product  more  than  25  years  after 
delivery  to  the  first  buyer  or  lessee  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or 
leasing  the  product.  Capital  good  is  de- 
fined as  a  product  used  in  trade  or 
business  or  held  for  the  production  of 
income. 

These  limitations  on  liability  are  not 
applicable  if:  first,  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  intentionally  misrep- 
resented or  fraudulently  concealed  in- 
formation about  the  product;  second, 
the  claimant's  harm  was  caused  by  the 
cumulative  effect   of  prolonged  expo- 
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sure  to  thf  product:  or  third,  the  harm 
did  not  manifest  itself  until  after  the 
time  limitation.  Thus,  claims  for  cer- 
tain harms,  such  as  harms  from  drugs, 
which  do  not  manifest  themselves 
until  many  years  after  product  use, 
would  not  be  barred  by  this  section. 

PUNITIVE  DAMAGES 

Punitive  damages  may  be  assessed  if 
the  claimant  proves  liability  for  com- 
pensatory damages  and  who  estab- 
lishes by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  harm  suffered  was  the  result 
of  the  reckless  disregard  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  for  the 
safety  of  product  users. 

Reckless  disregard  means  conduct 
manifesting  a  conscious,  flagrant,  in- 
difference to  the  safety  of  persons 
who  might  be  harmed  by  a  product 
and  constituting  an  extreme  departure 
from  accepted  practice. 

Following  a  determination  by  the 
trier  of  fact  that  punitive  damages 
should  be  assessed,  the  judge  would 
determine  the  amount  of  damages. 
The  damages  would  be  distributed  to 
the  claimant  in  an  amount,  if  any.  the 
judge  determines  appropriate  and  to  a 
public  purpose.  There  shall  be  only 
one  punitive  damage  asse.ssment  for  a 
single  allegation  of  reckle.ss  disregard. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  provision  rec- 
ognizes that  punitive  damages  in  a 
product  liability  case  are  analogous  to 
a  criminal  sentence  and  that  the 
whole  procedure  for  assessing  them 
should  be  analogous  as  well.  Thus,  the 
provision  requires  a  higher  burden  of 
proof,  separates  the  role  of  the  judge 
and  the  jury,  and  prevents  repeated, 
multiple  punishment  for  the  same 
wrong. 

SUBSEQUENT  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Evidence  of  corrective  measures 
taken  by  a  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  after  a  harm  has  occurred  would 
not  be  admissible  in  court  to  prove  li- 
ability. This  preserves  the  incentive 
for  manufacturers  and  product  sellers 
to  improve  their  products. 

STATUTE  OK  LIMITATIONS 

A  2-year  statute  of  limitations  is  pro- 
vided for  all  product  liability  actions. 
The  2-year  time  period  does  not  begin 
to  run  until  the  claimant  discovers  or 
should  have  discovered  both  his  harm 
and  its  cause.  This  'discovery  rule  "  is 
more  favorable  to  claimants  than  the 
•'time  of  injury  rule"  followed  by  some 
States. 

REVIEWABILITY 

This  provision  states  Congress  intent 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  shall  not 
review  issues  relating  solely  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  evidence. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

A  determination  that  a  provision  of 
the  act  is  invalid  or  that  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  invalid  will  not  affect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act. 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  REVIEW  PANEL 

Under  this  provision,  the  Judicial 
Conference  is  to  appoint  a  three- 
member  panel  of  legal  experts  to  con- 
duct a  continuous  study  of  the  tort 
system  and  to  .Suggest  changes  to  the 
Congress,  including  ways  to  compen- 
sate persons  who  are  injured  by  defec- 
tive products  but  who  are  unable  to 
prove  negligence  or  to  identify  the 
manufacturer. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  act  will  apply  to  all  actions 
commenced  on  or  after  the  effective 
date,  including  any  action  in  which 
harm  or  the  conduct  which  caused  the 
harm  occurred  before  the  effective 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  4 
19841 
Drawing  Limits  on  Liability 
(By  Roger  LeRoy  Miller) 
Federal    produrtliability    legislation    last 
week  cleared  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee,   its    first    significant    congressional 
hurdle.  The  Reagan  administration  and  a 
wide  range  of  industry   interests  have  en- 
dorsed it.  Trial  lawyers  and  certain  public- 
interest  consumer  groups  are.  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed.  Given  the  realities  of  the  ju 
dicial  system   in   this  country,   the  bill   by 
Sen.  Robert  Kasten  (R.  Wis.)  represents  the 
best  available  method  of  restoring  some  bal- 
ance and  order  to  product-liability  law. 

In  the  past  20  years,  a  strict-liability 
standard  for  product-defect  cases  has 
evolved  rapidly.  In  Itjs  most  general  form, 
the  strict-liability  rule  states  simply  that 
the  manufacturer  of  a  product  is  subject  to 
liability  for  harm  cau.sed  to  the  aser  if  the 
product  as  sold  was  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  its  defective  condition.  In  other 
words,  under  the  strict-liablljt.v  standard, 
there  is  no  legal  defease  for  placing  a  prod 
uct  or  the  market  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
consumer  becau.se  of  a  known  or  knowable 
defect.  Manufacturers  can  adjust,  and  have 
adjusted,  quite  well  to  such  a  standard, 
after  all.  they  have  little  economic  incentive 
to  place  defective  products  on  the  market. 
Although  the  costs  of  guarding  agairust 
every  defect  would  be  exorbitant,  minimiz 
ing  their  number  makes  .sense:  Tho.se  who 
produce  harmful  goods  suffer  In  the  long 
run. 

Today,  however,  we  face  a  crisis  in  this 
area  of  commerce  because  even  the  relative- 
l.v  tough  standard  of  strict  liability  is  no 
longer  being  applied.  Rather,  the  court.s 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  fashion 
new  public  policy,  extending  liability  in 
wa,vs  that  were  unexpected  by  producers 
and  in  ways  that  even  reasonable  consumers 
would  likely  find  undersirable  since  it  is 
they  who  ultimately  pick  up  much  of  the 
lab  in  the  higher  prices  charged  for  prod 
ucts  they  purchase. 

ABSOLUTE  LIABILITY 

Courts  in  several  stales  are  establishing  a 
standard  that  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
strict  llabilily,  one  that  is  now  being  called 
ab.solute  liability.  The  most  important  case 
in  this  regard  was  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1982.  That 
case  involved  Manville  Corp..  which  that 
year  filed  for  bankruptcy-law  protection  be 
cause   of  claims   by   tens   of   thousands  of 


workers  exposed  to  asbestos.  (Product  liabil- 
ity has  been  extended  to  cover  those  who 
produce  as  well  as  those  who  purchase  an 
item.) 

The  court  ruled  that  a  manufacturer 
could  be  strictly  liable  for  failure  to  warn  of 
a  product  hazard,  even  if  the  hazard  was  sci- 
entifically unknowable  at  the  time  of  the 
manufacturt'  and  sale  of  the  product.  No 
longer  can  a  company  use  as  its  defense  the 
assurance  that  it  did  its  best  according  to 
the  state  of  the  art  in  it5  industry  at  the 
time  of  manufacture.  Under  the  rule  of  ab- 
solute liability,  that  defense  is  irrelevant. 
The  producer  is  always  liable  for  damages 
later  caused  by  a  product,  even  if  the  pro- 
ducer had  no  way  of  knowing— and  no 
matter  how  much  the  producer  was  willing 
to  spend  at  the  time— that  the  product 
could  cause  a  problem  later  on. 

The  rule  of  ab.solute  liability  arises  fre- 
quently in  cases  involving  chemicals  and 
drugs.  In  such  cases,  the  manufacturer  will 
have  placed  a  product  on  the  market  (often 
with  government  approval)  that,  at  the 
time.  wa.s  believed  to  be  safe.  Years  later, 
even  decades  later  in  .some  cases,  a  side- 
effect  problem  comes  to  light.  Under  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  liability,  the  manufac- 
turer is  held  liable,  thereby  injecting  a  huge 
amount  of  uncertainty  into  the  business 
proce.ss.  an  uncertainty  that  can  result  in 
the  bankruptcy-law  filings  of  producers  as 
large  as  Manville. 

Consider  a  1983  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  case.  The  jury  was  instructed  to 
decide  if  constructing  an  above-ground 
swimming  pool  out  of  vinyl  was  a  design 
defect.  In  this  particular  case,  the  plaintiff 
dived  into  his  S'^-foot-deep  pool,  despite  a 
small  Do  Not  Dive"  warning  sign.  His 
hands  slipped  on  the  vinyl,  allowing  his 
head  to  strike  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  The 
court  noted  that,  even  if  an  alternative  .safe 
design  were  not  available,  the  jury  still 
could  find  the  producer  liable.  The  case 
awaits  retrial. 

Several  other  court  decisions  have 
strained  the  limits  of  credibility  of  product- 
liability  law; 

International  Harvester  Co.  was  held 
liable  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  death  of  an 
operator  of  a  skid  loader  it  built.  The 
farmer  who  bought  the  machinery  ordered 
the  maker  to  remove  the  standard  protec- 
tion cage  because  he  feared  the  loader 
would  not  pass  through  low  barn  doors  with 
the  cage  in  place.  The  operator  was  crushed 
by  a  boom  arm  in  an  accident  that  wouldn  t 
have  been  po.ssible  if  he  had  been  con- 
strained by  the  protective  cage.  The  jury 
held  that  the  product  was  defective. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West 
Virginia  upheld  a  $500,000  award  against  a 
manufacturer  of  radial  tires  for  damages 
suffered  in  an  accident  by  the  driver  of  the 
car.  The  car  in  question  had  two  radial  tires 
in  place.  The  driver  had  purcha.sed  the  car 
u.sed.  and  the  previous  owner  had  put  two 
radials  and  two  non-radials  on  the  automo- 
bile. Even  in  its  advertising,  the  radial  tire 
maker  had  indicated  that  one  should  not 
mi.\  radial  and  non-radial  tires.  The  court 
held  that  the  tire  maker  should  have 
stamped  this  warning  on  the  side  of  the 
tires  so  that  used-car  buyers  would  be  aware 
of  the  problem. 

The  Fifth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
a  jury  could  find  that  a  single-control 
shower  faucet  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  if  one  turns  it  all  the  way  to  one 
side,  it  will  allow  only  hot  water  to  spray, 
which  could  burn  the  occupant  of  the 
shower. 


Furthering  the  difficulties  of  defendant- 
manufacturers  is  a  decision  by  a  California 
court  of  appeals  holding  that  the  producer 
has  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  benefits 
of  the  design  of  its  product  outweigh  its 
risks.  In  one  case,  a  plaintiff's  motorcycle 
collided  with  a  pickup  truck.  The  motorcy- 
clist's leg  was  caught  in  the  space  between 
the  bumper  and  the  fender  of  the  pickup, 
and  was  severed.  As  frequently  happens,  the 
plaintiff  looked  for  the  "deep  pocket  "  to 
sue— not  the  driver  of  the  truck  but  its  man- 
ufacturer. Given  that  the  injuries  occurred, 
the  court  reasoned  that  the  burden  is  auto- 
matically placed  on  the  defendant  to  justify 
the  construction  of  the  pickup. 

Laws  on  liability  and  available  defense 
vary  widely  among  the  stales,  creating  sig- 
nificant burdens  on  interstate  commerce. 
Manufacturers  of  products  sold  nationwide 
cannot  determine  the  standards  of  conduct 
to  which  they  will  be  held.  Governors  in 
Kansas  and  Connecticut  have  vetoed  stale 
product-liability  legislation,  noting  that  in- 
dividual slate  efforts  make  little  difference 
in  resolving  the  problem.  Officials  in  each 
state  have  a  political  incentive  to  keep  it 
easier  to  prove  liability,  since  most  products 
consumed  by  its  residents  are  produced  el.se- 
where. 

The  proposed  federal  standard  would  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  exces.ses  of  judges  and 
juries  that  have  destroyed  the  common-law 
ideal  of  a  normative  standard  of  conduct 
regulating  the  behavior  of  producers  and 
consumers.  Rather  than  allowing  the  courts 
to  decide  that  an  alternate  design  was  possi- 
ble and  would  have  mitigated  a  particular 
injury  in  a  particular  case,  a  reasonable-pru- 
dence stanciard  is  needed.  Under  Sen.  Kas- 
ten's  bill,  a  product  woud  be  held  to  be  un- 
rea.sonably  dangerous  if  'the  manufacturer 
knew.  or.  through  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
prudence,  should  have  known  about  the 
danger  which  allegedly  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm  "  and  if  a  reasonably  prudent 
person  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances 
would  not  have  manufactured  the  product 
or  used  the  design  or  formulation  that  the 
manufacturer  used  "  The  propo.sed  law  also 
would  require  the  courts  to  consider  wheth- 
er "the  benefits  and  usefulness  of  the  prod- 
uct to  the  public  outweighed  the  likelihood 
and  probable  seriousness  of  the  harm.  " 

THE  CARDOZO  STANDARD 

According  to  the  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  above  represents  a  Neanderthal 
standard.  But  the  truth  is  far  from  that,  for 
such  a  standard  is  very  similar  to  the  one 
devLsed  by  ■enlightened  "  jurists  such  as 
Benjamin  Cardozo  (while  a  New  York  appel- 
late judge):  It  was  called  strict  liability. 

One  sometimes  wonders  if  the  negative  re- 
action by  trial  lawyers  to  a  Cardozo-like 
standard  has  anything  to  do  with  a  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  less  gainful  employ- 
ment—since the  most  outlandish  product-li- 
ability cases  would  be  precluded.  The  fact  is. 
the  current  product-liability  system  benefits 
litigators  more  than  litigants,  as  was  made 
clear  in  a  Rand  Corp.  study  released  last 
year.  During  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  $1  bil 
lion  was  expended  on  asbestos-exposure  liii- 
gation  alone.  In  the  average  case,  the  plain- 
tiff received  $3.5.000,  while  $60,000  was 
spent  by  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  liti- 
gating the  matter. 

The  proposed  federal  legislation  will  not 
necessarily  affect  this  seemingly  perverse 
ratio,  but  it  will  .serve  to  establish  a  clearer 
standard  in  product -liability  cases  and  thus 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  random  element 
present  in  court  decisions. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
more  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The      Assistant      Secretary     of 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  'Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The 


the 


ask 


the  difficulty  of  commuting  to  and 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  Boston  with  sick  children  and 
the  associated  expenses.  They  spoke  of 
their  futile  efforts  to  get  information, 
cleanup  action,  or  compensation  from 
public  officials. 

They  spoke  of  the  lawsuit  they  filed 
2  years  ago,  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
trial. 

asked  us  what  we 
Are  we  going  to  go 
as  usual,  put  their 
back  of  our  minds, 
year  go  by  without 


VICTIM  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  held  its 
first  hearing  of  1984  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Superfund  law. 

The  hearing  focused  on  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  victims  of  toxic 
chemicals.  This  is  not  a  new  i.ssue.  The 
Congress  has  been  struggling  for  over 
5  years  to  devise  a  method  to  provide 
some  sort  of  compen.sation  to  persons 
injured  by  exposure  to  chemicals  in 
the  environment.  We  have  not  .vet 
been  successful. 

This  morning,  six  people  told  the 
members  of  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee how  our  failure  to  act  has  affected 
each  of  them. 

Each  of  the  witnes.ses  has  lived  in 
Woburn  or  Lowell,  Mass..  near  a  haz- 
ardous waste  site  or  a  contaminated 
water  supply. 

Anne  Anderson  told  us  about  her 
son,  Jimmie,  who  died  of  leukemia  in 
1981  after  7  years  of  treatment 

Janet  Brand  told  us  about  her 
daughter,  who  suffers  from  musculo- 
skeletal disorders  and  her  other  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  chronic  upper 
respiratory  infections. 

Patricia  Kane  told  us  about  her  .son. 
Kevin,  who  contracted  childhood  leu- 
kemia at  the  age  of  2  and  how  after  7 
years  of  chemotherapy  his  illness  went 
into  remi.ssion. 

Rita  Pinard  told  us  about  her  chil- 
dren's chronic  respiratory  and  ear  in- 
fections, which  disappeared  when  her 
family  moved  away  from  the  Silresim 
hazardous  waste  site. 

Donna  Robbins  told  us  about  her 
.son  who  died  of  acute  lymphocytic  leu- 
kemia after  a  5-year  illness,  and  about 
her  second  son  who  now  needs  psychi- 
atric counseling  to  deal  with  his  fear 
of  getting  leukemia. 

Richard  Toomey  told  us  about  the 
death  of  his  .son.  Patrick,  of  leukemia 
after  a  2-year  illness. 

These  witnesses  spoke  in  a  straight- 
forward yet  eloquent  way  of  their 
problems.  They  told  us  about  the  high 
medical  expenses  they  face,  and  the 
additional  difficulty  of  even  paying 
monthly  expen.ses  such  as  heat  and 
electricity  as  a  result  of  the  cost  of 
their  children's  illnesses.  They  related 


The    witnesses 
were  going  to  do. 
on  with  business 
testimony   in   the 
and   let   another 


action  on  victim  compensation  legisla- 
tion'.' I  hope  and  pray  that  the  answer 
is  "No." 

I  remind  every  Member  of  this  body 
that  the  Superfund  law  we  enacted  in 
1980  permits  recovery  from  the  fund 
for  damage  to  Federal  and  State  natu- 
ral resources,  but  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  recovery  of  even  medical  ex- 
penses from  the  fund  for  damage  to 
people. 

I  .said  at  the  time  we  passed  the  Su- 
perfund law  that  as  to  this  issue,  the 
bill  rested  on  a  misguided  set  of  prior- 
ities which  placed  damage  to  property 
above  damage  to  people.  Almost  4 
years  ha\e  passed  since  then,  and  the 
victim  compen.salion  provisions,  which 
were  dropped,  are  even  more  necessary 
today  than  they  were  in  1980. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  authors 
of  the  Superfund  law  was  that  those 
responsible  for  harm  caused  by  chemi- 
cal contamination  should  pay  the  costs 
of  that  harm.  That  principle  was  aban- 
doned in  1980  with  respect  to  personal 
injury.  As  to  such  damages,  the  status 
quo  obtains.  Society  at  large  continues 
to  pay  for  the  human  health  damage 
caused  by  hazardous  substances. 

This  represents  an  unacceptable  set 
of  priorities  by  any  standard  of  logic, 
commonsense,  and  basic  decency.  In 
my  \iew.  the  question  before  us  is  not 
whether  we  should  provide  victim 
compensation  but  rather  how  we 
should  accomplish  it.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  disagree  with 
this  very  basic  notion. 

I  regret  \ery  much  that  all  Senators 
could  not  hear  the  testimony  I  heard 
yesterday,  about  tragedy  in  American 
families,  and  about  the  utter  failure  of 
government  at  all  levels.  Then  per- 
haps those  who  in  1980  oppo.sed  victim 
compen.sation  because  it  cost  too 
much,  or  because  it  was  alleged  that 
the  insurance  industry  would  be  crip- 
pled by  claims,  or  becau.se  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  judicial  s.vstem  would 
be  overloaded  with  spurious  suits, 
would  change  their  focus  to  the  real 
issue:  the  crying  need  for  victim  com- 
pensation. 

I  know  that  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  issue  persist  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pleas  of  ordinary  people 
for  help,  we  face  an  uphill  battle. 
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The  opposition  is  formidable.  It  is 
led  by  the  President.  An  official  of  his 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Michael  Horowitz,  stated  last  month 
that  with  respect  to  victim  compensa- 
tion, "the  battle  must  be  fought  now. 
at  the  front  end.  over  matters  of  prin- 
ciple." and  that  'we  must  have  the  po- 
litical courage  to  say  no'  to  victims' 
compensation." 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  in 
fact  evaluate  the  i.ssue  of  victim  com- 
pensation as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
with  a  measure  of  political  courage  to 
say  "no"  to  the  interests  that  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  comprehensive  Super- 
fund  bill  in  1980.  By  these  standards, 
the  passage  of  victim  compensation 
legislation  could  be  assured. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  think  about 
the  need  for  action  now.  so  that  ne.xt 
year  we  can  look  at  the  victims  of 
toxic  chemicals  who  come  before  us 
and  tell  them  we  listened,  learned,  and 
acted  to  help  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  ROY 
MAYHALL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
note  the  death  of  Judge  Roy  Mayhall 
of  Jasper.  Ala.  Judge  Mayhall  was  one 
Alabama's  most  outstanding  citizens, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  leading  jurists. 
Judge  Mayhall  was  also  a  concerned 
civic  leader,  as  well  a.s  being  a  dedicat- 
ed public  .servant. 

Judge  Mayhall  was  a  native  of  Ha- 
leyville.  Ala;,  and  it  was  to  that  home- 
town that  he  returned  after  complet- 
ing the  study  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  1923.  While  practicing 
law  in  Haleyville,  located  in  the  pre- 
dominantly Republican  county  of 
Winston.  Mayhall  became  the  first 
Democrat  elected  to  represent  that 
county  in  the  Alabama  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  the  Civil  War. 

In  1943.  Roy  Mayhall  was  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  State  Circuit  judge  in 
Walker  County,  where  the  city  of 
Jasper  is  located.  For  the  next  22 
years,  until  1965,  Judge  Mayhall  con- 
tinued to  .serve  Alabama's  judicial 
system  as  a  supernumerary  judge.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  for  8  years  in 
Mobile.  5  years  in  Huntsville,  and  1 
year  in  Gadsden. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  activi- 
ties. Judge  Mayhall  was  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  for  36  years,  and  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  1960  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

From  both  my  years  as  a  trial  attor- 
ney and  my  service  on  the  Alabama 
Supreme  Court,  I  can  testify  from 
first-hand  experience  that  Judge  Roy 
Mayhall  was  a  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished legal  scholar,  a  true  credit  to 
his  cnosen  profession. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  sympathy  to  Judge  May- 
hall's  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Louise  Mayhall: 


his  children.  Dr.  Travis  Mayhall,  Reba 
Brown,  and  Doris  Roberts;  and  his 
brother,  Carlton  Mayhall. 

Judge  Mayhall  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Alabama  has  lost  a  great  citizen.  I 
have  lost  a  close  friend. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 
RECEIVES  1983  PRODUCTIVITY 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston,  S.C.  Naval  Shipyard  has 
been  ,selected  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (CNM)  to  receive  the  CNM 
Productivity  Excellence  Award  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  award  estab- 
lishes Charleston  as  the  leading  naval 
shipyard  in  the  United  States. 

This  only  confirms  what  has  been 
evident  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
When  it  comes  to  excellence— and  a 
standard  of  performance  that  well  ex- 
ceeds their  competition— the  workers 
at  Charleston  stand  alone.  The  award 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  skills,  reli- 
ability, and  loyalty  of  every  employee 
in  the  yard,  from  nuclear  engineer  to 
pipefitter  to  laborer.  I  believe  that 
they  all  richly  deserve  this  award.  In 
my  view,  the  Charleston  team  has  con- 
sistently outperformed  any  shipyard- 
be  it  public  or  private— in  the  world. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  many 
areas  of  competition  where  the 
Charleston  workers  excelled:  Ship 
overhaul  durations,  total  savings  or 
cost  avoidances  resulting  from  produc- 
tivity improvement.s,  customer  satis- 
faction on  the  quality  of  work  accom- 
plished, overhauls  completed  within 
cost,  quality  of  worklife,  quality  cir- 
cles, employee  suggestion  program, 
worker  motivation  .seminars,  relation- 
ships with  community,  local,  and  State 
organizations,  and  a  record  contribu- 
tion of  S417,000  to  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign. 

During  fiscal  year  1983,  Charleston 
completed  all  14  availabilities  on  time 
or  early,  returning  over  155  operating 
days  to  the  fleet.  This  fantastic  record, 
along  with  the  development  of  a  cor- 
porate management  plan,  and  winning 
the  National  Safety  Council  Award  for 
job  .safety  were  the  most  outstanding 
accomplishments  cited  in  the  CNM 
Award. 

The  people  of  Charleston  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  all  their  accomplish- 
ments. They  are  equally  proud  that 
they  can  serve  the  Navy  and  their 
country  so  well.  Excellence  is  a  tradi- 
tion at  Charleston.  I  am  very  proud 
for  every  worker  in  the  navy  yard  for 
the  recognition  of  a  job  well  done.  I 
anticipate  that  this  may  become  an 
annual  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Charleston  Shipyard's 
press  release  on  the  award  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


[News  release.  Jan.  30,  1984 J 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard— Press 
Release 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  one  of  South 
Carolina'.s  largest  employers,  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
(CNM)  Productivity  Excellence  Award  for 
Fi.scal  Year  1983.  This  award  establishes 
Charleston  as  the  leading  Naval  shipyard  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  message  to  Captain  R.  G.  Camacho. 
Shipyard  Commander.  Admiral  S.  A.  White, 
Chief  of  Naval  Material,  stated:  ■Jt  is  my 
pleasure  to  personally  congratulate  you  and 
your  command  for  having  been  .selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  1983  Productivity  Excel- 
lence Award  within  your  competitive  catego- 
ry. The  extraordinary  efforts  invested  in  im- 
provements to  both  productivity  and  quality 
of  work  life  are  reflected  in  the  superior 
level  of  performance  of  your  command.  The 
results  have  been  evident  in  the  outstand- 
ing, creative,  quality-oriented  results  you 
have  achieved  this  year.  I  applaud  your  ac- 
complishments. Please  pass  my  thanks  to  all 
hands.  Well  done.  " 

Charleston  Na\al  Shipyard  competed  in 
the  area.s  of  ship  overhaul  scheduled  dura- 
tions, total  savings  or  cost  avoidance  result- 
ing from  productivity  improvements,  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  on  the  quality  of  work  ac- 
complished, overhauls  completed  within 
cost,  quality  of  work  life.  Quality  Circles. 
Employee  Suggestion  Program,  worker  mo- 
tivation .seminars,  relationships  with  com- 
munity, local  and  state  organizations,  and 
record  contributions  to  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign.  During  the  last  Fiscal  Year. 
Charleston  completed  all  fourteen  availabil- 
ities on  time  or  early,  returning  over  155  op- 
erating days  to  the  fleet.  Cited  as  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  were  the  early  ship 
completions,  the  development  of  a  Corpo- 
rate Management  Plan,  and  winning  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  award  for  job  safety. 

Because  employee  involvement  and  dedi- 
cation are  recognized  by  NAVMAT  as  essen- 
tial to  productivity  improvement,  the  award 
contains  provisions  for  the  special  recogni- 
tion of  selected  employees  who  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  CNM  Productivity  Fellows". 
The  fellowship  awards  are  presented  to  indi- 
viduals who  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  productivity  excellence  within  the  organi- 
zation. The  employees  selected  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  an  award  ceremony  and  they  will 
be  presented  a  special  lapel  pin  by  Admiral 
White.  Additionally,  every  shipyard  employ- 
ee will  be  awarded  a  wallet-sized  card  citing 
their  contribution. 

Commenting  on  the  award.  Captain  R.  G. 
Camacho  stated:  This  is  the  premier  aw'ard 
and  means  that  we  have  been  recognized  as 
the  number  one  shipyard  by  two  higher 
echelons  of  command.  I  always  believed 
that  our  people  were  the  best,  and  NAVSEA 
and  NAVMAT  have  confirmed  that  belief. 
Our  people  have  worked  hard:  their  efforts 
have  paid  off:  and  now  they  are  being  recog- 
nized. I  am  indeed  proud  to  serve  as  Com- 
mander of  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  " 

The  award,  which  consists  of  an  engraved 
plaque  and  a  flag  for  public  display,  will  be 
presented  next  month  in  Charleston  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material.  Admiral  S.  A 
White. 


OF    MILFORD 
GREENVILLE. 


THE    RETIREMENT 

FORRESTER     OF 

S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
after  30  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
Greenville.  S.C.  Mr.  Milford  Forrester 
last  month  began  his  well-deserved  re- 
tirement. Considered  by  many  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  my  Stale  as  an  all- 
around  good  will  ambassador,  Mr.  For- 
rester's outstanding  contributions  to 
his  community  have  been  far-reach- 
ing. He  is  a  patriot  who.se  love  for  his 
country  and  commitment  to  his  fellow 
man  are  qualities  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Milford  Forrester  upon  his 
retirement,  and  I  am  plea.sed  to  join 
his  friends  and  family  in  wishing  hiin 
many  years  of  good  health  and  happi- 
ne.ss.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Greenville  Pied- 
mont newspaper  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  tht  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  Mar. 
6.  19841 

'  Milford  Forresters  Surprise 

Milford  Forrester,  the  Po.slal  Service's  all- 
around  ambassador  of  good  will  in  this 
region  for  many  years,  took  a  great  many 
friends  by  surprise  with  his  announcement 
not  long  ago  that  be  was  retiring  after  more 
than  30  years.  But  they  recovered  from  the 
shock  in  due  course  and  came  up  with  a 
dinner  and  roast  a  few  nights  ago. 

It  was  a  well-attended,  festive  event,  too. 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  unfailing  good 
humor  and  hearty  personality  of  the  fellow 
being  honored  and  roasted  at  the  same  time. 
And,  as  usual,  he  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

Milford  Forrester,  of  course,  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  many  people,  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him  and  his  official 
duties  with  the  Postal  Service,  and  hi.s  mon- 
umental volunteer  work  with  the  American 
L,egion.  He's  equally  well  known  among 
stamp  collectors,  business  and  industrial 
people,  fellow  Legionnaires  throughout  the 
state  and  nation  and  a  host  of  veterans  he 
has  helped  over  the  years. 

Certainly  he  has  earned  the  right  to  retire 
from  day-to-day  work  responsibilities.  But 
official  retirement  only  frees  him  to  give 
more  time  to  fishing,  to  the  Legion  and  to 
worthwhile  civic  programs.  Its  good  to 
know  that  he  has  no  plans  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  Greenville  and  re 
gional  affairs. 

His  many  friends  wish  him  and  his  devot- 
ed family  many  years  of  happiness. 
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Nicaragua— and    perhaps   to    halt 
President's  secret  war  entirely. 

The  critical  question  now  is  whether 
President  Reagan  intends  to  defy  or 
comply  with  the  will  of  Congress:  Will 
he  order  the  mining  slopped  for  good? 
Or  will  he  insist,  as  he  cavalierly  main- 
tained Tuesday  night  after  the  Senate 
vote,  that  he  can  live  with  our  actions 
since  the  congressional  votes  are  non- 
binding? 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 
policy  is  in  disarray  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
end  the  mining.  The  President  now 
has  an  urgent  obligation  to  Congress 
and  the  country  to  state  his  own  in- 
tentions with  equal  clarity. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  also 
has  an  obligation  to  convince  the 
country  that  he  is  truly  in  charge  of 
our  Central  American  policy.  He  owes 
it  to  the  Nation  to  tell  us  what  he 
knew  about  the  mining  and  when  he 
knew  it.  Did  the  President  himself  au- 
thorize the  mining,  or  did  he  delegate 
to  the  CIA  the  power  to  engage  the 
United  States  in  acts  of  war? 

President  Reagan  has  a  solid  biparti- 
san majority  in  Congress  for  peace, 
not  war,  in  Central  America.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  decide  to  use 
the  historic  votes  this  week  as  a  man- 
date to  abandon  the  bankrupt  .secret 
war  against  Nicaragua  and  to  pursue  a 
new  peace  initiative  for  the  region. 


STOP  THE  MINING  IN 
NICARAGUA 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
now  seems  clear  that  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan majorities  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  prepared 
to  vote  to  halt  the  administration's  in- 
volvement in  mining  the   harbors  of 


STAFF  REPORT  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  report  by  a  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  his  visit  to  Central  Amer- 
ica this  past  December.  His  overall 
analysis  is  very  informative,  especially 
his  comments  on  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Honduras  which  is  rapidly 
developing  into  a  military  perma- 
nence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  report.  "The  U.S.  Mili- 
tary in  Policy  Toward  Central  Amer- 
ica; An  Expanding  Role  [Report  of  a 
Staff  Trip  to  El  Salvador,  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  December 
8-17.  1983],"  by  Barry  Sklar,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Report  of  a  staff  trip  to  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  Decem- 
ber 8  17,  19831 

The  U.S.  Military  In  Policy  Toward 
Central  America:  An  Expanding  Role 

(By  Barry  Sklar) 

[Letter  of  Transmittal] 

COMIVIITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS, 

Washtnglon,  D.C..  March  1983. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Ranking  Member.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky. 
Ranking  Meinber,  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Senators  Pell  and  Zorinsky:  This 
report  is  a  result  of  my  participation  in  a 
study  mi.ssion  to  Central  America  undertak- 
en by  Senator  John  Chafee.  a  Member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
Senator  Jeff  Bingaman.  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  as.sess  the  nature  of  the  situation 
in  Central  America,  the  delegation  met  with 
the  highest  ranking  civilian  and  military  of- 
ficials of  the  countries  visited,  as  well  as  po- 
litical, business,  labor  and  peasant  leaders 
and  the  respective  U.S.  Ambassadors  and 
military  officials. 

In  El  Salvador,  meetings  were  held  with 
President  Magana.  the  military  iiigh  com- 
mand and  church  officials.  Di.scu.ssions  fo- 
cused on  the  military  situation,  political 
prospects,  and  human  rights.  In  Honduras, 
the  delegation  met  with  General  Gustavo 
Alvarez,  head  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well 
as  political  and  business  leaders.  Also  visited 
m  Honduras  were  many  of  the  sites  of 
major  U.S.  military  activity.  Problems  with 
Nicaragua,  perceptions  of  internal  subver- 
sion, and  the  economic  situation  were  the 
central  themes  struck.  In  Nicaragua,  the 
group  met  with  Daniel  Ortega,  head  of  the 
governing  junta,  as  well  as  other  Sandinisla 
leaders  and  members  of  the  opposition  busi- 
ness and  political  groups.  The  stop  in  Nica- 
ragua centered  on  Nicaraguan  perceptions 
of  threat,  the  nature  of  the  government  and 
plans  for  elections,  the  problems  of  the  op- 
position, and  Nicaragua's  views  on  the  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Central 
America.  During  the  brief  stop  in  Costa 
Rica,  a  meeting  was  held  with  President 
Monge.  "fhe  visit  in  Costa  Rica  helped  put 
the  entire  trip  into  perspective. 

Visits  to  the  sites  of  U.S.  military  oper- 
ations in  Honduras  and  briefings  by  Colonel 
Arnold  Schlo.ssberg.  head  of  the  Joint 
Training  Force  at  the  Palmerola  Air  Base  at 
Comayagua.  and  by  General  Fred  Woerner. 
Deputy  Commander.  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand in  Panama,  and  Commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Security  Assistance  Agency,  pro- 
vided insights  into  the  U.S.  military's  per- 
spectives on  Central  Americal 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trip.  Senator 
Bingaman  met  with  Mexican  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Sepulveda  and  the  entire  delegation  met 
with  Ruben  Zamora  and  Salvador  Samayoa 
of  the  Salvadoran  opposition  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  and  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FDR/ 
FMLN). 

Significant  developments  have  occurred  in 
the  three  months  since  my  last  trip  to  Cen- 
tral America  in  August  1983.  recounted  in 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
■Central  America:  Treading  Dangerous 
Waters."  This  report,  reflecting  my  assess- 
ments, concentrates  on  those  major  changes 
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and  developments  which  were  noted  during 
this  visit. 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  my 
trip. 

SUMMARY 

The  United  States  military  is  becoming  in- 
creasmgly  important  as  a  factor  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America.  The  military 
presence  and  role  in  Honduras  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  a  permanent  establishment 
with  serious  implications  for  a  widening 
U.S.  military  role  in  the  region,  as  well  as 
for  the  range  of  pressures  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Sandinista  government  in  Nica- 
ragua. In  El  Salvador,  the  U.S.  military,  de- 
spite concerns  over  the  performance  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  and  the  deteriorat- 
ing military  situation,  want  to  put  addition- 
al emphasis  on  training  in  the  belief  that 
military  success  can  be  achieved.  Continued 
emphasis  on  improving  the  human  rights 
.situation,  with  a  focus  on  eliminating  the 
death  squads  is  considered  a  key  to  contin- 
ued US.  support  of  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment. The  mixed  signals  sent  by  the  presi- 
dential veto  of  certification,  however  cast 
doubt  on  the  Salvadoran  military's  willing- 
ness to  take  human  rights  admonitions  seri- 
ously. Pressures  from  the  United  States, 
along  with  those  from  other  nations,  are  in 
part  responsible  for  Nicaragua's  recent  po- 
litical openings.  The  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment's willingne.ss  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  United  States  and  its  neighbors  through 
the  Contadora  process  is  motivated  by  fears 
that  a  war  in  Central  America  will  be  the 
result  of  escalating  tensions  and  military  ac- 
tivity. Plans  for  military  engineer  battalions 
to  become  involved  in  road  building  and  air- 
field improvement  in  Costa  Rica,  although 
sidetracked  at  this  juncture,  underscore  the 
extent  of  the  growing  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 

U.S.  MILIT.'KRY  PRESENCE  AND  PERMANENCE  IN 
HONDURAS 

Extensive  U.S.  military  activity  in  Hondu- 
ras, o.stensibly  related  to  the  joint  military 
exercises,  is  giving  evident  signs  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  U.S.  military 
presence.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  the 
Ahuas  Tara  II  joint  maneuvers  with  Hondu- 
ras were  proceeding  along  with  related  mili- 
tary construction  projects.  Last  year,  unre- 
lated to  the  exercises,  the  United  Stales 
military,  with  funds  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, modernized  the  airfield  at  the  Pal- 
merola  Air  Base  at  Comayagua.  now  ser\ing 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  Joint  Training 
Force.  The  funds  for  the  extension  of  the 
field  at  La  Ceiba  were  approved  but  have 
not  been  disbursed  pending  .submi.ssion  of  a 
regional  construction  plan  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
These  fields  have  the  capacity  to  land  C- 
130s  and  are  being  utilized  for  the  maneu- 
vers. Since  then,  and  directly  related  to  the 
Ahuas  Tara  joint  maneuvers,  the  United 
States  has  constructed  or  modernized,  air- 
fields and  other  facilities  at  Comayagua.  at 
Trujillo  (near  the  Regional  Military  Train- 
ing Center  at  Puerto  Castilla).  Aguacate. 
San  Lorenzo,  and  Puerto  Lempira.  U.S. 
radar  facilities  have  been  built  at  Cerro  La 
Mole,  south  of  Tegucigalpa  and  at  Tiger 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  U.S.  military 
officials  stated  that  only  the  congressionally 
approved  projects  at  Comayagua  and  La 
Ceiba  are  permanent.  The  other  fields  are 
publicly  considered  to  be  temporary  facili- 
ties, dirt  improved.  '  directly  related  to  the 
exercises.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  the 
fields  and  other  facilities  were  constructed 
of  material,  which  while  not  considered  per- 


manent, would  last  long  beyond  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exercises.  Inferences  given  by 
the  various  military  briefers  that  the  Puerto 
Castilla  facility,  now  only  housing  the  Re- 
gional Military  Training  Center,  might  be 
expanded  to  encompass  a  naval  base  were 
given  more  credence  by  later  information 
provided  by  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials. Many  Honduran  political  figures  al- 
ready refer  to  Puerto  Castilla  as  "The  Base' 
because  of  the  training  of  Salvadoran  troops 
and  the  modernization  of  the  airfield  at 
nearby  Trujillo.  'See  the  report  of  my 
August  visit:  "Central  America;  Treading 
Dangerous  Waters.  "  Hereafter  cited  as  'pre- 
vious report.") 

This  extensive  military  activity,  officially 
related  to  the  joint  military  maneuvers, 
would  .seem  to  support  the  belief  that  the 
U.S  military  presence  in  Honduras  is  becom- 
ing a  U.S.  military  permanence.  Permanence 
was  also  indicated  when  the  delegation  was 
told  that  although  the  Ahuas  Tara  II  exer- 
cises would  end  on  February  8.  Ahuas  Tara 
III  would  begin  in  mid-June.  In  the  brief  in- 
terim between  Ahuas  Tara  II  and  III.  a  mili- 
tary presence  of  between  700  and  800  troops 
would  be  maintained  by  an  engineer  battal- 
ion, special  forces  troops  involved  in  train- 
ing Honduran  soldiers,  and  a  military  intel- 
ligence battalion.  The  military  hospital  at 
Comayagua  will  al.so  remain  in  operation. 
Strong  indications  that  exercises  would  con- 
tinue in  Honduras  for  .some  time  to  come 
have  been  confirmed  by  various  military  of- 
ficials. (Another  major  training  exercise. 
Grenadero  I,  involving  troops  from  Guate- 
mala. El  Salvador,  and  possibly  Panama  will 
be  conducted  in  the  coming  months.  Fur- 
ther military  construction  is  planned  in  con- 
nection with  the  additional  military  maneu- 
vers.) 

While  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Hon- 
duras is  stated  by  officials  in  terms  of  the 
joint  U.S.-Honduran  military  maneuvers, 
the  military  permanence  being  established 
and  its  rationale  are  only  indirectly  ad- 
dressed. Both  the  presence  and  the  perma- 
nence, however,  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  overall  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  The 
maneuvers  have  been  credited  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials with  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  Nicaragua's  willingness  to  deal  with  its 
Central  .American  neighbors  within  the 
Contadora  peace  process  as  well  as  with  the 
more  rapid  movement  toward  elections' and 
the  opening  of  the  political  system. 

Additional  pressure  is  provided  through 
■'contra  "  forces  fighting  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  The  U.S.  military  ac- 
tivity at  the  airfields  at  Aguacate.  and  San 
Lorenzo  is  taking  place  in  locations  reported 
to  be  staging  areas  for  the  contras.  Various 
U.S.  military  officers,  queried  about  contact 
with  contras  or  information  regarding  Hon- 
duran military  contact  with  them,  denied 
any  direct  knowledge  of  such  activity.  (The 
U.S.  army  helicopter  forced  down  by  Nicara- 
guan fire  on  January  11.  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  pilot,  was  on  a  mission  flying 
from  San  Lorenzo  to  Aguacate.  Differing 
with  U.S.  accounts  which  stated  that  the 
helicopter  probably  flew  off  course,  the  Nic- 
araguan government  charged  that  the  heli- 
copter was  in  Nicaraguan  territory  flying  in 
support  of  contra  operations  in  the  border 
area  near  the  town  of  Jalapa.  i  Other  as- 
pects of  the  military  maneuvers  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Honduras-Nicaragua  situation 
include  the  tank  trap  constructed  in  the 
Choluteca  Gap  area  of  Honduras  bordering 
Nicaragua,  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
-seca.  The  U.S.  radar  facility  on  Tiger  Island, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  within  sight  of  Nica- 


ragua and  El  Salvador,  is  manned  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
related  to  the  Ahuas  Tara  II  exercises. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  role  that  Nicara- 
gua plays  in  U.S.  military  policy  in  Hondu- 
ras, is  the  prospect  that  the  military  is  seri- 
ously looking  for  a  new  host  country  for  the 
activities  now  being  performed  at  the  U.S. 
Southern  Command  in  Panama.  Concern 
was  expressed  about  loss  of  extensive  facili- 
ties when  the  U.S.  military  must  pull  out  of 
Panama  by  the  year  2000.  in  accordance 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  Honduras 
would  seem  to  loom  large  in  the  minds  of 
those  planning  for  a  new  Panama. 

The  Ij.S.  military  presence  in  Honduras 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  nation's  political 
life,  especially  civil-military  relations  (see 
previous  report).  The  presence,  moreover,  is 
having  a  direct  effect  on  the  Honduran  na- 
tional attitude  toward  Nicaragua.  Given  the 
perception  of  threat  from  Nicaragua,  civil- 
ian political  leaders  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  various  businessmen  see  the 
enlarged  U.S.  military  activity  as  providing 
a  protective  shield  as  well  as  a  deterrent  to 
Nicaragua.  The  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  is 
interpreted  by  many  Hondurans  as  reassur- 
ance that  the  United  States  would  come  to 
their  assistance  m  the  event  of  armed  con- 
flict with  Nicaragua.  The  U.S.  presence  is 
.seen  as  providing  equilibrium  and  psycho- 
logical support  to  Honduras,  as  well  as 
having  economic  benefit.  This  al.so  has  re- 
sulted in  reinforcing  Honduras'  hardline  al- 
titude toward  dealing  with  Nicaragua  which, 
at  the  lime  of  this  visit,  translated  into  Hon- 
duras' refusal  to  seriously  acknowledge 
recent  Nicaraguan  diplomatic  openings 
within  the  Contadora  peace  process.  The 
Hondurans  see  themselves  in  step  with 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua  and 
thus  an  improvement  in  relations  with  Nica- 
ragua will  not  take  place  until  the  United 
States  improves  its  relationship  with  the 
government  in  Managua.  The  Honduran 
will  to  talk  to  the  Nicaraguans  hinges  on 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  .serious  military  situation  in  EI  Salva- 
dor was  addressed  by  officials  who  put  forth 
a  rationale  for  increased  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, there  was  a  decline  in  military  oper- 
ations in  San  Vicente  and  officials  expressed 
frustrations  over  the  performance  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces,  called  training  a 
top  priority.  While  speaking  positively 
about  the  success  of  the  Regional  Military 
Training  Center  (RMTC)  at  Puerto  Castilla 
in  Honduras,  the  U.S.  military  believes  more 
should  be  done.  A  National  Training  Center 
IS  being  established  at  La  Union  on  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  which  officials  believe  will  help. 
It  was  strongly  suggested  that  the  number 
of  U.S.  military  advisers  should  go  beyond 
the  present  55  limit  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  Salvadoran  trainers  for  this 
center.  Although  there  has  been  steady 
progre.ss  in  the  Salvadoran  military  per- 
formance in  the  past  two  years,  there  is 
need  for  additional  training  emphasis,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  military.  Recent  poor 
performance  of  the  Salvadoran  army  has 
demonstrated  little  benefit  from  U.S.  train- 
ing. The  guerrillas  have  gained  siib.stantia! 
amounts  of  equipment  and  ammunition 
from  fleeing  Salvadoran  soldiers.  Both  U.S. 
military  officials  and  FDR/FMLN  leaders, 
with  whom  the  delegation  spoke  in  Mexico, 
agreed  that  the  guerrillas  are  a  vastly  im- 
proved fighting  force  and  the  gap  in  per- 


formance between  them  and  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  is  getting  wider. 

As  evidence  of  the  deteriorating  situation, 
a  visit  by  the  delegation  to  San  Vicente  to 
.see  the  National  Plan,  which  had  been  her- 
alded as  a  successful  operation  to  win  the 
■  hearts  and  minds'  of  the  people  (see  previ- 
ous report),  was  deemed  unsafe  by  land 
transportation,  and  therefore  a  helicopter 
was  provided.  In  August,  members  of  a  dele 
gallon  wa.s  able  to  visit  San  Lorenzo  by  vehi- 
cle from  San  Salvador  to  see  the  National 
Plan  in  operation,  although  it  was  impera 
live  that  the  return  to  San  Salvador  be 
made  before  nightfall. 

The  FDR/FMLN  leaders  in  Mexico  City 
expressed  deep  concern  about  the  real  pros- 
pects of  direct  military  intervention  by  the 
United  Slates  in  response  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  faced  by  the  government's 
forces.  They  specifically  cited  U.S.  activity 
around  the  Salvadoran  naval  facility  at  La 
Union  on  the  Gulf  of  Pon.seca  as  an  area 
with  the  potential  for  direct  confrontation 
because  the  guerrilla  forces  are  active  in  the 
region.  The  point  was  made  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  ending  the  fighting  through  a 
negotiated  political  .settlement  because  a 
military  victory  for  them  would  likely  result 
in  hostility  toward  the  United  States  and 
their  neighbors  in  Central  America,  such  as 
IS  occuring  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Despite  the  negative  turn  of  events,  U.S. 
military  officials  believe  that  the  war  is  win- 
nable  but  that  at  least  $370  million  has  to 
be  appropriated  over  the  next  two  years.  (In 
early  February,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced its  request  for  $376  million  over 
the  next  two  years.)  The  U.S.  military  re- 
mains behind  the  efforts  to  reform  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  as  officials  underline  the 
fact  that  in  order  for  the  war  to  be  won.  the 
Salvadoran  government  must  continue  land 
reform,  produce  fair  elections,  and  addres.'^ 
the  human  rights  situation.  If  the  Salvador 
an  military  is  not  behind  these  efforts,  it 
will  lose  the  support  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  officials.  FDR/FMLN  leaders 
believe  that  a  key  to  ending  the  war  is 
reform  and  change  in  the  military  high 
command,  and  they  believe  thai  if  substan- 
tive reforms  would  take  place,  there  would 
be  a  related  decrease  in  fighting  on  the  part 
of  the  guerrilla  forces 

An  upsurge  in  human  rights  violations,  es- 
pecially death  squad  activity,  fueled  discus- 
sions with  Salvadoran  political,  military  and 
business  leaders.  including  President 
Magana.  as  well  as  U.S.  Embassy  officials. 
Some  delegation  members  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  mixed  signals  the  Salvador- 
ans  were  receiving  by  the  presidential  veto 
of  the  certification  legislation  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  new  em- 
phasis on  the  part  of  Ambassador  Pickering 
and  Vice  President  Bush  to  exert  pressure 
against  death  squad  activity.  It  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  military  might  have  re- 
ceived the  message  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  off  the  wraps  and  has  undone  the 
linkage  of  human  rights  performance  to 
military  assistance,  with  the  result  that  now 
the  United  Stales  would  provide  military  as- 
sistance no  matter  how  bad  the  human 
rights  situation.  Ambassador  Pickering, 
however,  was  confident  that  progress  would 
be  made  in  this  area.  President  Magana  as- 
sured that  his  government  would  continue 
efforts  to  improve  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion and  the  business  sector  believed  that 
the  death  squads  could  be  overcome.  Presi- 
dent Magana  spoke  enthusiastically  about 
the  upcoming  March  elections  and  various 
party  leaders  were  enthusiastic  about  their 


prospects.  The  FDR  FMLN  leaders  in 
Mexico  City  made  a  strong  appeal  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  in  which  they  can  freely 
participate  and  within  which  free  elections 
would  be  held.  They  expressed  their  belief 
that  given  present  conditions,  under  which 
they  cannot  freely  and  securely  participate, 
elections  are  meaningless. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  NICARAGUA 

Pressures  from  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially resulting  from  the  military  activities 
in  Honduras  and  the  contra  operations,  still 
have  Nicaragua  under  con.siderable  political 
and  economic  strain.  The  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment maintains  that  its  desire  is  to  open 
the  political  and  economic  system  but  that 
the  external  pressures  make  this  task  diffi- 
cult. The  recent  openings,  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  the  press,  and  public  discus- 
sion on  the  future  of  the  political  system  in- 
volving opposition  parties,  reveal  a  positive 
response  to  the  pressures  being  exerted  on 
Nicaragua.  These  pressures  come  not  only 
from  the  military  and  political  side  exerted 
by  the  United  Stales  but  also  by  Mexico, 
countries  in  Europe,  and  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national. The  nature  of  the  new  political 
system  and  the  elections  of  1985  (since 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  November  1984) 
were  the  subject  of  intense  di.scussion  and 
activity  in  this  period.  The  Sandinista  lead- 
ership was  grappling  with  the  issues  of  rep- 
resentation of  the  opposition  parties  in  the 
government,  the  nature  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  role  of  the  Sandinista  party 
in  the  government.  Major  problems  seen  by 
the  opposition  are  just  how  much  power  the 
Sandinistas  are  actually  willing  to  relin- 
quish and  if  the  Army  and  the  Party  will  be 
separated.  These  are  among  difficult  deci- 
sions to  be  made  in  the  next  months,  but 
the  Sandinista  leadership  is  confident  that 
the  deliberations  will  lead  to  free  elections 
and  a  democratic  government. 

Daniel  Ortega,  and  other  Sandinista  offi- 
cials, emphasized  Nicaragua's  recent  initia 
lives  in  the  Contadora  peace  process,  plans 
for  elections  and  Ihe  establishment  of  the 
new  political  system.  The  Nicaraguans 
pointed  out  that  the  four  draft  treaties  sub 
milled  by  them  in  October,  within  the  Con- 
tadora context,  were  thus  far  the  only  ones 
on  the  table  for  discu.ssion  and  that  they 
were  awaiting  response  from  their  Central 
American  neighbors.  The  Nicaraguans  be- 
lieve that  they  have  demonstrated  a  willing 
ness  lo  address  U.S.  security  concerns  re- 
garding armaments,  foreign  military  advis 
ers.  military  bases,  and  weapons  traffic  in 
the  spirit  of  making  the  21  points  of  Conta 
dora.  accepted  by  all  the  Central  American 
countries,  a  reality.  Ortega  believed  that 
verification  and  other  i.ssues  of  vital  interest 
to  the  United  Stales  could  be  worked  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries or  the  United  Nations.  He  contemplat- 
ed that  treaty  arrangements  could  be 
worked  out  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  which  would  oblige 
each  nation  lo  see  thai  there  is  no  arms 
traffic  and  that  their  territory  is  not  u.sed 
for  military  training.  The  Nicaraguan  pro- 
posals were  seen  not  as  perfect  and  unalter- 
able principles  but  rather  as  a  document 
which  would  precipitate  respon.se  and  fur- 
ther discussion  leading  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Central  American  situation.  (In 
January,  in  a  meeting  in  Panama.  Ihe  Cen- 
tral American  and  Contadora  foreign  minis- 
ters agreed  to  principles  for  the  implemen 
tat  ion  of  the  21  points.) 

THE  VIEW  FROM  COSTA  RICA 

President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica  wa.s  not 
overly  optimistic  about  the  Contadora  proc- 


ess but  believed  that  the  process  should  be 
permitted  to  play  out.  He  put  much  hope  in 
upcoming  meetings  of  Contadora  where 
there  would  be  discussion  of  the  Nicaraguan 
proposals  and  where  the  21  points  would  be 
placed  into  a  working  mechanism.  Monge 
expres.sed  the  fear  that  if  Contadora  does 
not  work,  lho.se  advocating  a  military  solu- 
tion in  Central  America  will  gain  the  mo- 
mentum. 

President  Monge  had  been  in  discussion 
with  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military  officials 
regarding  propo.sals  to  have  U.S.  military 
engineers  involved  in  civic  action  projects, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Costa  Rican  civil 
guard  and  rural  guard,  in  the  northern 
border  region  with  Nicaragua.  The  plans 
called  for  road  construction,  the  improve- 
ment of  a  dirt  runway,  well  drilling,  and 
medical  activities  which  would  be  undertak- 
en by  National  Guard  troops  rather  than  by 
Ihe  U.S.  Army  and  Marines  as  is  the  case  in 
Honduras.  President  Monge  was  disturbed 
by  reports  that  a  Honduran-type  operation 
was  being  planned  for  Co.sta  Rica  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  plans  should  reflect  the 
original  civic  action  focus.  This  i.ssue  of  U.S. 
military  projects  has  raised  political  prob- 
lems in  Costa  Rica  because  of  its  serious  do- 
mestic and  international  implications. 
There  is  deep  concern  that  the  military 
projects  would  .serve  to  draw  Costa  Rica  into 
the  turmoil  in  Central  America.  As  a  result 
of  the  national  debt  in  Costa  Rica,  the  proj- 
ect has  since  been  dropped 


THE  ALABAMA  COUNCIL  FOR 
COMPUTER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Presiidem.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  the  Alabama 
Council  for  Computer  Education  in 
their  efforl.s  to  encourage  the  use  of 
computers  throughout  the  Slate  of 
Alabama  and  help  prepare  our  stu- 
dents for  the  technical  world.  I  have 
recently  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  this  excellent  organization. 

Founded  in  June  1982,  the  Alabama 
Council  for  Computer  Education 
boasts  a  membership  of  almost  900 
volunteers  representing  all  areas  of 
formal  education.  Computer  enthusi- 
asts from  grade  school,  high  school, 
and  college  meet  in  a  unique  scientific 
atmosphere  to  exchange  ideas,  tech- 
niques, materials  and  procedures. 
They  publish  a  newsletter,  maintain  a 
computer  "hotline"  and  offer  an  ex- 
change service  for  software  and  hard- 
ware, all  to  further  computer  study. 

Such  interaction  and  exchange  in 
academia  has  historically  established 
the  most  conducive  environment  for 
the  greatest  advances  in  man's  knowl- 
edge. Undoubtedly,  organizations  such 
as  this  one  will  be  instrumental  in  en- 
suring that  our  children  are  adequate- 
ly educated  in  the  field  of  computer 
science. 

I  deeply  admire  the  goals  and  mo- 
tives of  these  men  and  women  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  organizations  like  the 
Alabama  Council  for  Computer  Educa- 
tion may  be  established  nationwide.  It 
is  my  pledge  lo  encourage  its  goals  and 
in  this  way  will  ensure  that  America 
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remains   the   world   leader   in   science 
and  technology. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  SALVADOR 
JORGE  BLANCO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day it  was  my  honor,  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
host  the  visiting  President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Dr.  Salvador  Jorge 
Blanco.  Dr.  Jorge  Blanco  was  elected 
President  in  1982  in  elections  that 
were  a  dramatic  reaffirmation  of  the 
continuing  viability  of  democratic  po- 
litical processes  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  his  inauguration  speech 
President  Jorge  Blanco  called  on  the 
people  of  his  country  to  back  him  as 
he  sought  to  undertake  a  number  of 
difficult  but  badly  needed  reforms. 
The  President  described  to  us  the 
measures  his  government  has  to  deal 
with  the  fiscal  deficit:  with  manage- 
ment problems  in  the  state-run  corpo- 
rations: and  with  corruption  and  inef- 
ficiency in  the  bureaucracy.  He  ob- 
served that  the  discipline  being  im- 
posed by  his  government's  austerity 
measures  has  brought  about  a  way  of 
life  the  severity  of  which  has  never 
before  been  experienced  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  For  these  reasons. 
President  Jorge  Blanco  came  this  week 
to  the  United  States  to  seek  our  assist- 
ance in  an  emergency  economic  plan. 
"We  are  asking  you  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  great  investment  in 
for  peace  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic," he  said. 

Mr.  President,  our  Ambassador  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Robert  An- 
derson, recently  delivered  a  speech  de- 
scribing the  Dominican  Republics  eco- 
nomic record  and  prospects  for  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  share  Ambassa- 
dor Anderson's  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues, for  it  is  crucial  that  we  in  this 
country  remain  attentive  to  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  and  to  their  very  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  stimulate  the 
engine  of  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment again,  and  to  the  many  pit- 
falls along  the  way  to  realizing  our 
mutual  goals  of  prosperity,  stability 
and  peace.  Mr.  President,  without  ob- 
jection, I  would  like  Amba,ssador  An- 
derson's remarks  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Dominican  Republic:  An  Imperative 

FOR  Caribbean  Stability 

(By  Ambassador  Robert  Anderson) 

Having  traveled  throughout  most  of  your 
country  where  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  governors,  mayors,  farmers, 
workers,  businessmen,  the  employed  and 
the  unemployed,  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  a  bright  future  for  longterm  economic 
growth.  The  land,  the  climate,  the  natural 
resources,  a  sensitive  and  proud  people  able 
and  willing  to  work,  and  above  all,  a  con- 


scious effort  to  promote  a  system  of  open, 
democratic  government,  augur  well  for  the 
future. 

In  1983.  certainly  the  major  problem 
facing  the  Dominican  Republic  was  the  seri- 
ous lack  of  foreign  exchange.  We  all  know 
that  this  unfortunate  situation  arose  princi- 
pally because  of  the  major  increase  in  oil 
prices  in  1979  and  of  the  ensuing  world  re- 
cession which  brought  prices  for  the  tradi- 
tional Dominican  exports  to  their  lowest 
levels  in  many  years.  To  lessen  dependence 
on  the  export  of  these  primary  products, 
over  whose  prices  the  Dominican  Republic 
had  no  control,  a  very  basic  decision  by 
President  Salvador  Jorge  Blanco  at  the 
outset  of  his  administration  was  to  diversify 
the  economy  by  encouraging  foreign  and  do- 
mestic investment  in  four  priority  areas- 
tourism,  agro-business  for  export,  free  zones 
and  mining.  Of  particular  Importance  was 
the  recognition  that  the  policy  of  import 
substitution,  while  valid  in  its  day  as  a 
means  to  development,  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide the  economic  expansion  necessary  for  a 
rapidly  growing  nation. 

At  the  end  of  1983.  foreign  exchange  re- 
mained a  serious  problem,  but  less  than  it 
would  have  been  but  for  a  series  of  coura- 
geous and  imaginative  steps  taken  by  your 
country,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  ours.  As 
I  hope  you  will  agree,  the  bricks  and  mortar 
arc  there  with  which  to  build. 

Commitments  were  made  and  decisions 
were  taken  this  past  year  which  should  bear 
fruit  in  1984.  The  austerity  measures,  the 
initial  agreement  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  a  year  ago.  the  successful 
renegotiation  of  the  nation's  commercial 
debt,  the  amendment  of  Foreign  Investment 
Law  861.  the  beginning  of  positive  regula- 
tory changes  in  each  of  the  four  priority 
sectors  for  foreign  investment,  the  increased 
stature  of  CEDOPEX  as  the  key  export 
policy  and  promotion  organization,  the  in- 
auguration of  a  Presidential  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Commission  with  thirteen  of  its  fif- 
teen members  chosen  from  the  private 
-sector,  the  planned  creation  of  a  one-stop 
center  for  potential  foreign  investors,  the 
recent  provision  of  significant  financial  and 
other  incentives  to  the  exporters  of  non-tra- 
ditional products,  and  the  active  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  the  private  and 
public  sectors  in  investment  and  trade  pro- 
motion seminars  and  other  gatherings  both 
here  and  abroad,  all  are  helpful  initiatives. 
Some,  however,  still  need  to  be  fully  Imple- 
mented, if  they  are  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals. 

Finally,  efforts  to  establish  and  Improve 
economic  and  commercial  links  with  your 
neighbors  in  the  Caribbean  are  beginning  to 
show  results.  In  this  connection.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  Dominican  entrepre- 
neurs are  now  shipping  fruits,  vegetables, 
construction  materials  and  other  items  to 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.  You  may  re- 
member a  year  ago  I  wondered  why  .some 
imaginative  Dominicans  did  not  choose  to 
enter  this  market  of  $15-20  million  located 
only  125  miles  from  Puerto  Plata. 

Quite  aside  from  the  governmental  ac- 
tions necessary  to  provide  a  framework  for 
economic  development,  whether  in  your 
country  or  in  mine,  we  consider  the  active 
participation  of  the  private  sector  critical  to 
a  successful  future.  I  cannot  help  but  note 
that  the  private  .sector  flourishes  when  un- 
fettered by  excessive  control  and  regulation, 
as  we  continue  to  discover  in  the  United 
States  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  reviewing  what  has  tran- 
spired during  the  past  year,  the  role  of  the 


Dominican  private  sector  has  been  dynamic, 
involved  and  positive. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  useful  to  exam- 
ine how  the  United  States,  as  a  very  close 
friend  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  tried 
during  1983  to  help  the  Dominican  econom- 
ic recovery.  To  the  $41  million  loan  in  the 
fall  of  1982  as  part  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  in  direct  balance  of  payment  sup- 
port. $8  million  for  the  same  purpose  was 
made  available  in  October  of  last  year.  Addi- 
tional developmental  assistance  for  1983, 
came  to  over  $50  million  $10  million  more 
than  the  previous  year.  While  impressive 
and  increasing,  this  assistance,  along  with 
substantial  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
guarantees,  represents  only  part  of  the 
story.  By  far  the  most  dramatic  event  of 
1983  in  our  economic  relations  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI) 
by  our  Congress  and  its  enactment  into  law 
last  August  5  by  President  Reagan. 

You  have  heard  this  before,  but  allow  me 
to  reiterate:  The  Caribbean  Basin  Recovery 
Act  gives  the  Dominican  Republic  and  26 
other  beneficiary  countries  (20  have  thus 
far  been  designated)  unrestricted  duty-free 
entry  into  the  worlds  largest  market  for 
most  of  their  products  from  January  1  of 
this  year  until  1996.  This  is  a  revolutionary 
step  forward  for  my  country.  Never  before 
in  its  history  has  the  United  States  offered 
free  one-way  trade  to  any  regional  group  of 
nations.  This  is  an  act  of  far-sighted  states- 
manship undertaken  in  the  firm  conviction 
that  private  investors  and  traders  can  lead 
developing  economies  to  growth  and  stabili- 
ty. 

It  is  precisely  with  this  in  mind  that  we 
have  a  new  thrust  in  our  economic  assist- 
ance program  which  complements  the  ac- 
tions planned  and  taken  by  the  Dominican 
government.  Our  current  emphasis  is  to  pro- 
mote exports  and  strengthen  the  private 
sector,  and  we  are  designing  projects  to 
achieve  these  ends.  They  include: 

A  project  to  increase  agro-industrial  pro- 
duction for  domestic  and  export  markets. 

A  $12  million  program  to  help  finance  the 
expansion  of  non-traditional  exports. 

A  proposed  grant  for  a  study  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  to  evaluate 
the  nation-wide  potential  for  Dominican 
mineral  exports. 

Grants  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Foreign  Investment  Commi.ssion  and 
CEDOPEX. 

Financial  support  to  trading  companies 
for  technical  a.ssistance.  to  the  Agri-Busi- 
ne.ss  Council  in  New  York  to  identify  non- 
traditional  farm  products  with  the  highest 
potential  for  export,  and  to  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry  for  an 
export  promotion  program. 

Two  million  pesos  in  counterpart  funds  to 
construct  additional  factory  buildings  in  the 
Puerto  Plata  Free  Zone.  This  represents  the 
first  stage  of  a  much  larger  program.  (Let 
me  mention  parenthetically  that  this  is  only 
one  of  the  incentives  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered to  attract  potential  investors.  With 
the  CBI  now  in  place,  investors  are  now 
weighing  cost  and  other  factors  here  and  in 
other  competing  countries  in  the  region  and 
will  then  decide  where  to  locate.) 

These  projects  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  efforts  of  my  government  to  translate 
the  CBI  Into  an  effective  instrument  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  year  at  hand. 
Contrary  to  many  who  see  virtually  nothing 
but  black  clouds  on  the  horizon  and  are  per- 
suaded   that    the    Dominican    Republic    is 


making  little  progress  in  diversifying  its 
economy.  I  remain  optimistic  about  your 
country's  future.  If  one  examines  the  hard 
facts,  one  arrives  at  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  the  growth  in  1983  will  be  sur- 
passed in  1984.  Here  are  some  facts: 

( 1 )  In  the  Azua  area,  three  enterprises  will 
be  exporting  $20-25  million  of  melons  and 
winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States  in 
1984.  One  company  has  invested  $4  million 
in  the  most  modern  equipment  and  when 
the  land  is  cleared  within  the  next  month 
will  be  employing  over  800  people.  It  is  ex- 
citing to  realize  that  this  land  is  at  long  last 
being  put  into  production  for  the  first  time. 

I  2)  In  the  Constanz  area  several  projects 
are  underway  to  take  advantage  of  a  virtual- 
ly unlimited  U.S.  market  for  cut  flowers. 
With  the  duty  now  at  zero  under  the  CBI. 
potential  earnings  are  estimated  as  high  as 
$20-30  million  a  year. 

(3)  A  leading  world  trade  corporation  is 
contracting  through  a  Dominican  trading 
compan.v  for  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing.  This  could  amount  to  $4.6  million 
a  year. 

(4)  A  250  room  Holiday  Inn  opened  its 
doors  just  a  month  ago  at  Playa  Dorada. 
Puerto  Plata,  the  result  of  a  RD$12.5  mil- 
lion Dominican  investment.  Arrangements 
are  being  completed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  major  hotel  in  the  North  by  a  promi- 
nent American  hotel  chain.  In  addition,  a 
senior  executive  of  Hilton  Hotels  Interna- 
tional recently  visited  your  country  and  was 
so  impressed  that,  from  my  conversations 
with  him,  I  am  confident  he  will  soon 
return. 

(5)  A  leading  computer  manufacturing 
company  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  negotia- 
tions to  begin  operations  under  the  twin 
plant  concept.  Initial  employment  would  be 
300  persons. 

(6)  A  supplier  of  precision  parts  for  large 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  will  be  located 
in  Santo  Domingo  or  Puerto  Plata,  with  es- 
tim.ated  sales  at  $3  million  per  year. 

(7)  A  project  in  the  Southwest  is  expected 
to  export  shrimp  valued  at  $15-20  million  a 
year.  This  is  owned  and  financed  by  private 
Dominican  interests  using  the  best  available 
American  technology. 

These  few  examples,  and  there  are  others 
we  could  cite,  will.  I  hope,  convince  all  of  us 
that  the  country  is  on  the  move,  and  that 
there  are  Dominicans.  Americans  and 
others  who  are  investing  now  and  willing  to 
take  risks  because  of  their  confidence  in  the 
country's  long-term  economic  future.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  millennium  will  arrive  In 
1984.  But  these  increases  in  investment,  pro- 
ductivity, employment  and  exports  will  gen- 
erate more  and  more  foreign  exchange  so 
vital  for  the  sustained  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. With  real  growth  in  the  United  States 
now  projected  at  five  to  six  percent  for  1984 
and  our  recovery  now  in  full  swing,  your 
ability  to  attract  investment  and  increase 
exports  should  be  that  much  more  en- 
hanced. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  concentrated, 
much  as  you  do  in  your  daily  endeavors, 
upon  the  crucial  role  the  economy  plays  in 
the  life  of  your  nation.  There  is,  however, 
one  additional  point  which  merits  our  atten- 
tion. What  happens  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  important  not  only  to  Dominicans. 

You  are  the  largest  democratic  nation  in 
the  Caribbean.  Where  you  are.  what  you 
stand  for  and  where  you  are  heading  are  of 
great  interest  to  my  country  and  others  in 
this  strategic  region,  a  region  where  an 
island  nation  with  a  population  less  than 
that  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  caused  head- 


lines around  the  world  three  months  ago.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  realization  of 
your  full  potential  is  important  not  just  for 
you:  it  is  An  Imperative  for  Caribbean  Sta- 
bility. 
Thank  you. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(Later  the  following  occurred.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  submitted  request  for  a  special 
order  to  address  an  issue  on  the  spe- 
cial footwear  industry.  I  agreed  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  this  special 
order  until  an  appropriate  time  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  There  seems  to 
be  no  appropriate  lime  during  the 
course  of  the  day  that  anyone  can 
identify. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  he  has  in- 
dicated that  I  might  proceed,  with  his 
consent,  for  a  few  moments  to  outline 
the  nature  of  my  concerns  and  then 
have  that  included  as  part  of  the 
Record  designated  special  order. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECLINE  OF  THE  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  foot- 
wear industry  in  recent  years  with  in- 
creasing alarm.  Last  fall,  we  formed 
the  Senate  Footwear  Caucus,  of  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman. 
It  is  our  hope  that  a  more  unified,  visi- 
ble effort  within  Congress  to  help  the 
industry  present  its  case  will  make  a 
positive  impression  on  our  Govern- 
ment's trade  officials.  We  now  have  34 
Senators  serving  on  the  caucus  and  we 
hope  to  attract  more.  These  are  Sena- 
tors of  both  political  parties  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
united  in  a  common  cause,  and  who 
are  working  to  secure  the  help  that 
the  industry  needs  and  deserves,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Senate  Footwear 
Caucus  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Current  Members:  Senate  Footwear 
Caucus 

William  S.  Cohen,  Chairman. 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.  (R  TN). 

Dale  L.  Bumpers  (D-AR). 

Alan  Cranston  (D-CA). 

Alfonsc  DAmato  (R-NY). 

John  C.  Danforth  (R-MO). 

Alan  J.  Dixon  (DID. 

Christopher  Dodd  (D-CT). 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-MO). 

John  P.  East  (R  NO. 

Wendell  H.  Ford  (D-KY). 

John  Heinz  (R  PA). 

Jessie  Helms  (R-NC). 


Ernest  F.  Hollings  (D-SC). 
Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-KY). 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey  (R-NH). 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-HI). 
Robert  Kasten  (R-WI). 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-MA). 
Carl  Levin  (D-MI). 
Mack  Mattingly  (R-GA). 
George  J.  Mitchell  (D-ME). 
Sam  Nunn  (D-GA). 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI). 
William  Proxmire  (D-WI). 
David  Pryor  (D-AR). 
Jennings  Randolph  (D-WV). 
Warren  B.  Rudman  (R-NH). 
Jim  Sasser  (D-TN). 
Arlen  K.  Specter  (R-PA). 
Paul  Trible  (R-VA). 
Paul  E,  Tsongas  (D-MA). 
John  W.  Warner  (R-VA). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
review  the  serious  problems  which  the 
footwear  industry  faces,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  a  grave  marker  found  in  a  ceme- 
tery in  rural  England.  The  grave 
marker  was  inscribed  with  one  simple 
sentence:  "I  told  you  I  was  sick." 

That  message  is  quite  relevant 
today.  Those  of  us  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  footwear  industry  are  saying, 
"Mr.  President,  we  are  telling  you  that 
this  industry  is  sick  and  needs  help." 
At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  lengthy  list 
of  U.S.  shoe  factories  which  have 
closed  in  just  the  past  2  years  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Footwear  Factories  Now  Closed 

1982 

Acme  Boot.  Gallatin.  TN. 
Acme  Boot.  Tullahoma,  TN. 
Blue  Bell.  Byrdstown.  TN. 
Blue  Bell.  Nashville.  TN. 
Brookfield  Athletic  Co..  Portland,  ME. 
Brown  Shoe.  Brookfield.  MO. 
Delta  Shoe  Corp..  Somersworth.  NH. 
Dr.  Scholl  Shoe.  Falmouth.  KY. 
Frontier  Footwear.  Tucson.  AZ. 
Gene.sco.  Centerville,  TN. 
Hampshire  Mfg.  Corp..  Nashua,  NH. 
Herley  Shoe,  Giller-Evans  Div..  Haverhill. 
MA. 
Inland  Shoe.  Parma.  MO. 
International  Shoe.  Hopkinsville,  KY. 
Jimco  Shoe  Corp..  Miami.  FL. 
Johansen  Brothers.  Harrisburg.  AR. 
John  A.  Frye.  Marlborough.  MA. 
John  Cotton  Shoe.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
Juliet  Footwear.  Elmwood  Park,  N.J, 
Justin  Companies.  El  Paso.  TX. 
Kinney  Shoe  Corp..  Sutton.  WV. 
M.  T.  Shaw.  Coldwater.  MI. 
Mark  Mfg..  Forrestburg.  TX. 
Melville  Footwear.  Athol.  MA. 
Paul's  Sandals.  Carson.  CA. 
PSI.  Inc..  Pikeville.  TN. 
R.  G.  Barry.  Columbus.  OH. 
Robin  Footwear.  Mount  Union.  PA. 
Rockingham  Shoe  Co..  Newmarket.  NH. 
Seven  Star  Shoe  Co..  New  York.  NY. 
Timberland  Co..  Lewiston.  ME. 
U.S.  Industries.  Flowery  Branch.  GA. 
Uniroyal.  Inc..  Thomp.son.  GA. 

1983 

Kinney  Shoe,  Romney.  WV. 
Kinney  Shoe.  Huntington,  WV. 
Melville  Shoe.  Robersonville,  NC. 
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Melville  Shoe,  Aulander.  NC. 

lUing  Shoe.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Krau.s  of  Calif..  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Kistorian  Shoe.  Lo.s  Angeles.  CA. 

Sun  Moc.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Sbicca  of  Calif..  San  Diego.  CA. 

R.  G.  Barry.  Conway.  AR. 

Brown  Shoe.  Leachville.  AR. 

Jacvln  Footwear  Co..  New  York.  NY. 

Travel  Pal  Co..  New  York.  NY. 

Lafayette  Footwear  Co..  New  York.  NY. 

Inland  Shoe.  Dexter.  MO. 

Inland  Shoe.  Advance.  MO 

H.  H.  Brown.  Worcester.  MA. 

Rubin  Brothers.  Waycro.ss.  GA. 

Hyde  Athletic.  Macungie.  PA. 

Blair  Footwear.  Altoona.  PA. 

Prye  Boot.  Lawrenceberg.  TN. 

Georgia  Boot.  Gainsboro.  TN. 

G.  H.  Bass,  North  Jay.  ME. 

Northeast  Shoe  Co..  Pittsfield.  ME. 

Oomphies.  Inc..  Lowell.  MA. 

Nike.  Exeter.  NH. 

Scalise  Stitching.  New  York.  NY. 

19B4 

JO -GAL  Shoe  Co..  Lawrence.  MA. 
Brown  Shoe.  Pittsfield.  IL. 
Tobin-Hamilton  Co..  Inc..  Birchtree.  MO 
Hubler  Shoe  Co..  Auburn.  PA. 
Kimel  Shoe  Co..  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
Kalaidjian..  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
Certified  Creations.  New  York.  NY. 
Hanover      Shoe      Co..      White      Sulphur 
Springs.  NY 
Robert  Shoe  Co..  Somersworth.  NH. 
Kinney  &  Waldman.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
G.  H.  Bass.  Rumford.  ME. 
Stagedoor.  Salem.  MA. 
Tred-2.  DeQueen.  AR. 
International  Shoe  Co..  Salem.  MO. 
Charisma.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
Brookfield  Athletic.  E.  Brookfield.  MA. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Even  a  brief  review  of 
the  facts  at  hand  will  demonstrate 
why  the  situation  is  so  desperate.  To 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  astonishing 
inroads  which  imported  shoes  have 
made  into  the  U.S.  market,  it  is  in- 
structi\e  to  draw  comparisons  with 
other  U.S.  industries  which  have  been 
hard  hit  by  imports. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  woes  of 
the  automobile  and  steel  industries. 
Imported  steel  makes  up  24  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Imported  cars  make 
up  27  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  No 
one  disputes  the  damaging  nature  of 
these  figures,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  a  number  of  actions  to 
assist  these  industries,  has  clearly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  problems  of 
these  industries  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Imported  shoes  now  account  for  70 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market;  70  percent. 
If  25  or  30  percent  is  a  crisis,  than  I 
submit  that  70  percent  is  a  disaster. 
Yet.  those  in  the  Federal  Government 
who  should  be  listening  to  the  pleas  of 
the  footwear  industry  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  problem. 

Although  the  footwear  industry's 
problems  with  imports  are  well  known, 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  there 
are  serious  problems  on  the  export 
side  as  well— problems  that  are  not 
being  adequately  addressed. 

For  several  years,  we  have  been 
asking    the    Japanese      Where's    the 


beef?"  In  fact,  the  question  has  been 
raised  in  countless  Senate  debates  over 
the  past  2  years. 

After  long  negotiations.  Ambassador 
Brock  has  succeeded  in  gaining  addi- 
tional sales  for  U.S.  beef  and  citrus 
producers.  While  I  commend  the  Am- 
bassadors  efforts  and  believe  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  I  think  that 
we  should  also  be  asking.  Where  are 
the  shoes?"  Like  the  woman  in  the  tel- 
evision commercial,  our  domestic  shoe 
manufacturers,  who  have  long  at- 
tempted to  get  the  Government's  at- 
tention, must  be  wondering  if  in  fact 
"anyone  is  actually  back  there.' 

Japans  trade  barriers  are  a  prime 
example  of  the  inequities  that  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  face  in  the 
international  marketplace.  Japan  cur- 
rently maintains  global  quotas  on 
leather  shoes  and,  in  fact,  imports 
only  1  million  pairs  of  shoes  per  year. 
In  comparison,  the  United  States  in 
1982  imported  over  215  million  pairs. 
If  one  assumes  that  the  Japanese 
market  is  one-half  our  own,  then  the 
difference  is  staggering.  In  effect,  the 
United  States  is  importing  over  200 
times  more  leather  footwear  than 
Japan.  Canada,  with  only  one-fifth  the 
population  of  Japan,  imports  nearly  30 
times  as  many  shoes. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  licensing 
and  quota  allocation  .system  place  ad- 
ditional restrictions  on  U.S.  footwear 
export  potential— restrictions  that 
have  no  bearing  on  market  demand. 
These  restrictions,  in  my  view,  are  in- 
consistent with  Japan's  GATT  obliga- 
tions. Efforts  to  remedy  this  unfair 
practice  should  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued through  the  section  301  process. 
The  domestic  industry  filed  such  a 
case  nearly  2  years  ago  against  these 
trade  barriers  and  the  case  continues 
with  no  action  in  sight. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  cite  an  exam- 
ple of  how  these  barriers  harm  our 
export  sales  and  burden  small  U.S. 
companies.  A  small  slipper  manufac- 
turer in  Maine,  Acorn  Products— 
which  supplies  the  slippers  worn  in 
space  by  the  astronaut.s— recently  re- 
ceived order  inquiries  from  a  major 
Japanese  retail  organization  indicating 
the  need  for  several  thousand  pairs  of 
slippers.  The  company  quickly  learned 
that  the  quota  was  full  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ship  the  slip- 
pers into  Japan.  While  both  Secretary 
Baldrige  and  Ambassador  Brock  inter 
ceded,  several  months  elapsed  before  a 
quota  was  actually  given.  By  that 
time,  of  course,  the  order  was  lost 
since  the  retailer  no  longer  needed  the 
product. 

Japan  is  not  alone  among  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  erecting  barriers  to 
U.S.  footwear.  The  same  Maine  slipper 
company  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
similar  situation  with  Canada  which, 
incidentally,  also  maintains  a  global 
quota  system.  The  company  was  noti- 
fied by  Canadian  Customs  that  slipper 


shipments  could  not  enter  since  the 
quota  is  full  for  the  current  year.  Once 
imports  have  reached  32.5-million 
pairs,  the  Canadian  Government  in 
effect  closes  the  gates,  notwithstand- 
ing market  demand. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  also 
maintain  firm  global  quotas  on  im- 
ported footwear,  as  well  as  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  maintain 
quotas  on  footwear  imports  from  East- 
ern Europe  as  well  as  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea— the  two  largest  export- 
ers of  footwear  in  the  world.  Since 
these  developed  countries  restrict  im- 
ports, shipments  from  nations  such  as 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  find  their 
way  into  the  U.S.  market— the  only 
open  market  available. 

I  would  also  like  to  di.scuss  some  of 
the  barriers  U.S.  exporters  face  in  at- 
tempting to  market  footwear  to  those 
countries  which  are  our  greatest  sup- 
pliers. Taiwan,  the  No.  1  exporter  of 
shoes  to  the  United  States,  maintains 
a  prohibitive  tariff  of  50  percent. 
South  Korea,  the  second  largest  sup- 
plier, impo-ses  tariffs  ranging  from  50- 
60  percent.  Both  tariffs  effectively 
preclude  the  sale  of  U.S.-produced 
shoes  in  those  countries.  I  might  add 
that  together,  these  two  countries 
export  more  shoes  to  the  United 
States  than  all  of  our  domestic  con- 
cerns manufacture.  These  countries, 
along  with  Japan  and  Canada,  not  sur- 
prisingly enjoy  large  merchandise 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States. 

Brazil,  now  the  third  largest  supplier 
to  the  United  States,  offers  another 
example  of  the  unfairness  in  footwear 
trade.  Brazilian  exports  to  the  United 
States  increased  by  60  percent  last 
year.  Should  U.S.  manufacturers  try 
to  sell  in  Brazil,  they  are  first  faced 
with  a  minimum  tariff  of  170  percent. 
Even  if  that  obstacle  would  be  over- 
come, it  would  be  impo.ssible  to  make  a 
sale  since  a  total  embargo  on  U.S.  foot- 
wear has  existed  for  .several  years. 
There  is  no  equity  in  this  situation 
and  I  share  the  frustration  and  anger 
of  our  domestic  manufacturers  and 
workers.  While  I  sympathize  with  the 
debt  and  economic  problems  troubling 
the  Brazilian  Government,  I  resent 
the  exporting  of  United  States,  and 
specifically  Maine  jobs,  to  Brazil  and 
the  one-sided  trading  situation  which 
now  exists. 

The  final  case,  and  probably  my  fa- 
vorite, is  Panama.  This  country  is  a 
potential  market  for  U.S.  shoes,  al- 
though not  of  the  same  magnitude  of 
tho.se  countries  already  mentioned. 
Unfortunately,  for  our  domestic  manu- 
facturers, Panama  currently  maintains 
a  global  quota  of  12  pairs  per  year. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
United  States  has  opened  its  markets 
to  footwear  manufactured  in  scores  of 
countries  our  own  companies  have 
been  effectively  barred  from  compet- 


ing in  those  same  countries  by  both 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers.  While 
some  of  the  barriers,  though  not  equi- 
table, are  in  fact  legal  under  GATT 
rules,  others  are  not.  At  the  same  time 
that  our  most  competitive  manufac- 
turers have  been  prohibited  from  com- 
peting offshore,  they  have  been  forced 
to  share  markets  and  compete  head  on 
in  their  own  domestic  market.  This  is 
grossly  unfair.  Since  the  administra- 
tion terminated  the  Orderly  Market- 
ing Agreements  with  Korea  and 
Taiwan  in  1981,  imports  have  gained 
another  20  percent  of  our  domestic 
market.  During  this  same  period,  the 
industry  has  lost  25,000  jobs,  with 
many  more  following  each  week. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  fair  or  free  trade  in  footwear.  Our 
companies  are  operating  and  compet- 
ing at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  If  our 
Government  does  not  take  action,  we 
will  witness  the  eventual  extinction  of 
this  basic  important  U.S.  industry. 

The  itidustry  is  compel iti\e,  it  is  in- 
novative, and  it  is  the  leader  in  tech- 
tiology.  Given  a  fair  chance,  it  can  out- 
perform any  other  shoe  industry  in 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  playing 
field  is  not  level  and  we  are  competing 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  administration,  to  acknowledge 
these  inequities  and  give  the  industry 
the  support  it  deserves. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  a  very  eloquent  statement. 
He  could  not  be  more  right  when  he 
points  out  the  fact  that,  while  there 
are  many  industries  that  have  been  far 
less  hurt  by  the  precentage  penetra- 
tion that  he  has  just  named  for  the 
shoe  industry  at  70  percent,  it  is  re- 
markable how  much  we  care  about  — 
and  1  do,  I  think  we  all  do— important 
industries  that  have  been  hit  by  15  or 
20  or  30  percent  import  penetration. 
But  to  have  over  two-thirds  of  our 
shoe  industry  literally  cut  off  without 
any  redress  just  because  it  is  a  smaller 
industry,  just  because  it  gets  a  little 
less  attention,  maybe  because  it  pays 
its  workers  a  little  less  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  be  competitive  than  many 
other  industries,  strikes  me  as  a 
double  standard. 

There  are  many  other  industries 
such  as  apparel,  garments,  and  textiles 
that  benefit  from  the  multifiber  ar- 
rangement. Why  we  should  ignore  the 
plight  of  this  one  industry  is  a  ques- 
tion I  think  every  Member  of  this 
body  might  do  well  to  ponder.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  yielding. 

FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  the 
record  of  footwear  imports  and  their 
impact  on  the  shoe  industry  in  this 
country  is  virtually  a  case  study  in  the 


difference  between  enforcing  our  trade 
laws  and  refusing  to  do  so. 

In  1977,  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
inexorably  rising  imports  that  saw  im- 
ported footwear  taking  well  over  40 
percent  of  the  market,  the  prior  ad- 
ministration agreed  with  the  third  rec- 
ommendation of  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  instituted  an 
orderly  marketing  agreement  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  industry.  That  order- 
ly marketing  agreement  was  by  no 
means  comprehensive  or  watertight,  a 
fact  which  became  very  clear  in  short 
order. 

The  nations  not  covered  by  the  or- 
derly marketing  agreement— in  prac- 
tice, almost  every  shoe  producing 
nation  in  the  world  except  Taiwan  and 
Korea— simply  moved  in  to  take  up 
that  portion  of  the  market  left  open 
by  restraints  on  tho.se  two  nations. 
Seventy  shoe-producing  nations 
export  to  the  United  Stales.  An  order- 
ly marketing  agreement  which  affects 
2  of  them  has  no  impact  on  the  other 
68  except  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  expand  their  sales. 

And  that  is.  of  course,  exactly  what 
happened.  From  1977.  when  the  agree- 
ment went  into  effect,  to  1979,  just  2 
years  later,  Italy's  shoe  exports  to  the 
United  States  rose  106  percent.  Hong 
Kong  exported  233  percent  more;  and 
the  Philippines  expanded  their  pro- 
duction and  exports  from  a  level  of 
400.000  pairs  in  1976  to  13.2  million 
pairs  in  1979. 

It  was  only  when  the  Government 
began  to  actively  enforce  the  trade 
laws  that  the  shoe  industry  felt  any  of 
the  promised  relief. 

The  purpose  of  trade  laws  is  not,  as 
this  administration  apparently  be- 
lieves, to  interpose  the  dread  hand  of 
Government  into  a  prosperous  and 
free  trading  climate.  Orderly  market- 
ing agreements,  for  instance,  do  exact- 
ly what  they  say;  They  bring  order 
into  the  trading  relations  between  two 
nations. 

A  mutually  beneficial  trading  rela- 
tionship demands  more  than  the 
simple  production  and  sale  of  goods  by 
one  nation  to  another.  It  also  demands 
predictability  as  to  quantity  and  price. 
No  nation  can  accommodate  a  trading 
pattern  that  swings  wildly  in  volume 
from  year  to  year,  or  one  in  which  pre- 
cipitous price  rises  or  drops  are  fre- 
quent. That  is  the  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  wants  and 
gets  long-term  grain  agreements  from 
us. 

Orderly  marketing  agreements  not 
only  bring  order  to  the  trading  rela- 
tionships, they  also  provide  a  breath- 
ing space  during  which  domestic  pro- 
ducers can  modernize,  improve  their 
methods,  rai.se  productivity  and  regain 
their  ability  to  compete. 

And  when  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments are  enforced,  we  have  proof 
that  they  have  precisely  that  effect.  In 
1979,  after  a  further  13,000  shoe  indus- 


try jobs  had  been  lost,  the  administra- 
tion began  an  active  effort  to  enforce 
the  intent  of  the  orderly  marketing 
agreement.  The  nations  whose  exports 
had  surged  were  advised  that  the 
United  States  would  enforce  its  trade 
laws,  against  them  if  need  be.  Import 
penetration  of  the  American  market 
fell  from  51  percent  to  49  percent  in 
1980. 

By  1981,  a  year  later,  the  domestic 
industry  was  beginning  to  see  positive 
results  from  the  properly  enforced 
trade  agreements.  Imports  had  leveled 
off;  the  precipitous  decline  in  U.S.  pro- 
duction was  halted. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
.sion  recognized  that  because  the 
agreements  had  not  been  properly  en- 
forced in  the  first  2  years  of  existence, 
the  industry  needed  an  additional  2 
years  to  obtain  a  total  of  4  actual 
years  of  relief  to  complete  moderniza- 
tion and  to  improve  productivity. 

What  the  ITC  recommended  was 
straightforward.  First,  it  recommend- 
ed 2  further  years  of  trade  under  the 
orderly  marketing  agreements  with 
Taiwan  and  Korea.  And  second,  it  rec- 
ommended that  the  adminustration  im- 
prove the  enforcement  effort  against 
the  nations  whose  footwear  imports 
had  surged  so  dramatically  after  1977. 

President  Reagan  rejected  both  rec- 
ommendations. He  refu.sed  to  extend 
the  orderly  marketing  agreements. 
And  his  administration  has  done  noth- 
ing to  prevent  countries  from  target- 
ing the  U.S.  market  and  producing  for 
it  far  in  exce.ss  of  what  our  domestic 
manufacturers  can  absorb. 

One  fact  demonstrates  the  outcome. 
When  this  President  took  office  in 
1981.  imported  shoes  accounted  for 
just  half  of  all  footwear  .sold  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  they  account  for 
over  two-thirds  of  the  domestic 
market. 

No  other  major  industry  in  the 
Nation  is  suffering  that  level  of  import 
penetration.  No  other  major  industry 
is  being  asked  to  absorb  that  level  of 
import  competition  without  any  action 
by  our  Government  to  defend  our  pro- 
ducers and  their  workers. 

This  administration's  record  with  re- 
spect to  our  domestic  shoe  producers 
goes  beyond  an  unwillingness  to  do  for 
that  industry  what  it  does  for  auto 
producers.  Last  year,  the  administra- 
tion refu.sed  to  handle  the  petition  of 
our  domestic  industry  to  force  other 
nations  to  open  their  borders  to  shoe 
imports.  Not  only  is  the  administra- 
tion unwilling  to  extend  minimal  pro- 
tection to  domestic  producers  here.  It 
is  even  unwilling  to  live  up  to  its  own 
free  trade  rhetoric  and  u.se  its  influ- 
ence to  create  a  truly  open  world 
market  for  shoes. 

In  a  speech  last  Wednesday.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  .said  that  those  who 
think  we  should  use  trade  laws  to  en- 
force fair  trade    believe  we  should  run 
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up  the  flag  in  defense  of  our  markets, 
embrace  protectionism,  and  insulate 
outselves  from  world  conipetition." 

If  President  Reagan  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  protecting  our 
markets  against  unfair  trade  and  "em- 
bracing protectionism.  "  he  should  ex- 
amine the  footwear  industry. 

Our  market  is  more  accessible  and 
more  open  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  "in- 
sulated" about  it.  If  President  Reagan 
does  not  know  that,  he  should  try  to 
sell  footwear  to  Taiwan. 

American  workers  and  American 
businesses  do  not  fear  fair  competition 
because  they  need  not  fear  fair  compe- 
tition. They  can  and  do  compete. 
What  American  workers  fear,  with  jus- 
tice, is  that  their  efforts  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  simplis- 
tic idea  of  free  trade. 

Free  trade  will  benefit  our  Nation 
and  our  workers  if  it  is  fair  trade.  Free 
trade  in  a  world  where  unfree  trade  is 
the  norm  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
self-inflicted  injury  in  the  service  of 
wornout  rhetoric. 

We  cannot  outproduce  and  outper- 
form and  outsell  all  other  nations  in 
the  world  as  long  as  they  subsidize 
their  industries,  give  bonuses  to  their 
exporters,  and  close  their  borders  to 
our  products. 

If  the  fate  of  the  footwear  industry 
is  in  any  way  representative  of  the 
wave  of  the  future,  then  workers 
throughout  American  should  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  A  brief  economic 
upturn  in  one  industry  or  another  will 
not  insure  the  jobs  of  our  people  when 
the  basic  philosophy  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  abandon  all  rational  trade 
laws  and  pay  verbal  homage,  instead, 
to  an  ideal  of  free  trade  that  exists 
only  in  the  minds  of  its  adherents. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  our 
Government  cannot  and  will  not  use 
our  Nation's  market  power,  which  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  actively 
pursue  an  opening  up  of  the  markets 
of  other  nations,  which  remain  so  de- 
terminedly closed  to  American  imports 
and  other  imports. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
American  workers  are  forced  to  out- 
perform other  workers,  but  Govern- 
ment is  not  required  to  outmaneuver 
other  governments. 

American  industries,  including  the 
footwear  industry,  must  modernize, 
improve  productivity  and  regain  a 
competitive  edge.  There  is  every  sign 
that  our  footwear  industry  is  more 
than  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
doing  so. 

But  it  is  also  time  to  ask  our  Govern- 
ment to  improve  its  efforts  as  well. 
Other  nations  devote  time,  energy  and 
diplomatic  skills  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  difficult  process  of  negotiating 
market  access  for  their  products  and 
maintaining  their  own  markets  in  an 
orderly     trading     relationship     with 


others.  Surely  such  a  feat  cannot  be 
beyond  the  ability  of  our  Government. 

What  is  lacking  is  not  the  ability  to 
develop  and  implement  fair  trade  poli- 
cies. What  is  lacking  is  the  will. 

Our  Nation's  enormous  trade  imbal- 
ance cannot  be  redressed  by  continual- 
ly relying  on  the  capacity  of  American 
agriculture  or  on  the  pulling  power  of 
high  interest  rates  to  attract  foreign 
dollars.  We  must  also  begin  to  place 
some  commonsense  reliance  on  the 
kinds  of  laws  and  structures  which 
preserve  and  enhance  fair  trade  be- 
tween nations  without  making  one 
nation  the  dumping  ground  for  an- 
other's products,  and  without  making 
one  nation  the  engine  by  which  all 
others  seek  to  improve  and  expand 
their  domestic  industries. 

Trade  has  benefits  and  costs  for 
both  partners.  In  the  case  of  the  foot- 
wear industry  in  this  country,  the  ben- 
efits are  being  swiftly  overtaken  by 
the  costs.  And  those  costs  are  not  costs 
that  we  should  endure. 

Since  1981.  when  President  Reagan 
terminated  the  orderly  marketing 
agreements  which  gave  our  industry 
breathing  space,  imports  have  risen  by 
more  than  50  percent:  27.000  jobs  in 
manufacturing  and  in  suppliers'  busi- 
nesses have  been  lost.  Almost  50  facto- 
ries have  closed  down,  often  in  rural 
communities  where  they  were  the 
major  source  of  employment. 

These  costs  are  not  so  slight  that 
they  can  be  ignored  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things.  Because,  unless  the 
President  reverses  his  position,  they 
are  simply  a  forerunner  of  future 
costs. 

There  are  133,000  jobs  directly  in 
the  footwear  manufacturing  industry. 
Another  90,000  jobs  are  in  the  supplier 
industries.  The  President  himself  has 
often  pointed  out  that  the  costs  of  cre- 
ating several  hundred  thousand  jobs 
are  enormous.  Yet,  by  his  policy,  he  is 
clearly  willing  to  see  the  Nation  lose 
that  many  jobs.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  program  that  .seeks  to 
create  200,000  jobs  is  too  expensive  to 
be  contemplated,  but  a  trade  policy 
that  threatens  to  eradicate  a  similar 
number  of  jobs  is  not. 

The  President's  arithmetic  does  not 
add  up.  If  it  costs  too  much  to  create 
200.000  jobs,  then  it  manifestly  costs 
too  much  to  knowingly  lose  that  many 
jobs. 

The  costs  to  government  and  to  the 
society  are  the  same  whether  people 
are  unable  to  work  because  no  jobs  are 
available  or  because  they  are  thrown 
out  of  the  jobs  they  had.  The  net 
result  is  identical.  And  it  is  exacerbat- 
ed when  entire  factories  go  under,  be- 
cause the  resulting  concentration  of 
jobless  workers  in  a  single  community 
is  almost  impossible  to  absorb. 

I  strongly  urge  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  review  the  in- 
dustry's current  petition  for  relief. 
And  I  believe  that  all  American  work- 


ers who  want  to  see  a  future  of  work 
would  urge  the  President  to  accept, 
this  time,  a  recommendation  to  pro- 
tect American  jobs  by  enforcing  the 
law. 

CONSTERNATION  OVER  DOMESTIC  SHOE 

SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  rise  to  express  my  deep- 
est consternation  over  the  situation 
facing  domestic  footwear  manufactur- 
ers. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foot- 
wear Caucus,  I  have  grown  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  composite  effects  of 
imports  on  our  manufacturers.  When 
measured  against  the  trade  policies  of 
certain  other  countries  producing 
large  quantities  of  footwear,  it  is  obvi- 
ous our  present  footwear  trade  policy 
is  indeed  generous,  perhaps  even 
overly  liberal.  Despite  my  keenest  en- 
thusiEusm  for  free  trade,  I  cannot 
ignore  the  plight  faced  by  all  too 
many  of  my  constituents.  The  problem 
warrants  a  reasoned  and  practical  re- 
sponse based  on  the  simple  concept  of 
fairness. 

Recently,  the  G.  H.  Bass  Co.  an- 
nounced a  reduction  of  production  at 
its  Berlin.  N.H.  factory.  This  action, 
which  follows  eight  other  closings  in 
less  than  4  years  in  my  State,  puts  185 
of  my  constituents  out  of  their  jobs. 
Berlin  can  ill  afford  this,  as  it  has  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  of  any 
community  in  Coos  County. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  is  evaluating  a 
petition  filed  on  behalf  of  the  domes- 
tic footwear  industry  under  section 
201  of  the  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I 
support  the  purpo.se  of  this  petition, 
and  encourage  its  expeditious  review.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  sentiment,  since  shoemak- 
ers across  our  country  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  apprising  Congress  of 
their  situation. 

Today,  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  has  spoken  on 
the  specific  problems  facing  the  do- 
mestic shoe  industry  in  exporting 
products  to  foreign  countries.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  factors  influencing 
the  decline  in  domestic  manufacturing 
of  shoes  shows  that  the  disparate 
trade  policies  to  which  he  has  referred 
stand  alone  at  the  top.  Data  indicate 
Americans  are  purchasing  more  shoes 
today  than  1  year  ago.  a  testament  to 
the  overall  economic  recovery;  yet  the 
market  share  of  domestic  producers 
deteriorates. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  arises: 
Can  we  ignore  fairness  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  free  trade?  In  light  of  the 
statistics  we  have  heard  this  morning, 
and  in  light  of  the  185  recently  dislo- 
cated employees  in  Berlin.  N.H..  I  be- 
lieve we  must  now  strive  for  fairer 
trade.  My  consternation  is  well  found- 
ed, and  I  would  submit  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  my  colleagues  are  in 
agreement.   American   shoe   manufac- 


turers do  not  have  the  benefit  of  free 
or  fair  trade. 


MICHAEL  MOORE-THE  SWEET 
MEMORY  NEVER  FADES 

•  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  an  old 
aphorism  says.  "Time  heals  all 
wounds.  "  In  many  instances  of  trivial 
hurts  and  losses,  that  can  be  true,  and 
time  is  often  a  merciful  physician. 

But  when  we  lose  somebody  close 
and  dear  to  us,  the  void  left  by  that 
loved  one's  passing  can  ache  for  a  life- 
time, and  the  sweet  memory  never 
fades. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  my  wife 
Erma  and  my.self  and  the  others  in  our 
family  in  commemorating  the  death  of 
my  grandson.  Michael  Moore,  who  so 
suddenly  was  taken  from  us  2  years 
ago  today.  And  though  we  and  Mi- 
chale's  closest  friends  have  gained  a 
growing  appreciation  for  Michael's 
character,  his  strength,  and  his  tal- 
ents, with  the  passing  months,  we  still 
miss  the  joy  that  he  brought  almost 
daily  to  our  lives. 

But  on  this  painful  anniversary,  we 
find  consolation  in  two  thoughts:  the 
ever-lingering  gifts  that  Michale  con- 
tributed to  each  of  us  while  he  was 
part  of  our  lives:  and  the  sue  knowl- 
edge that  Michale  continues  in  the 
embrace  of  an  all-loving  God.  Those 
realizations  are  balm  for  our  spirits 
and  salve  to  our  souls  as  we  remember 
a  life  that  meant  so  much  to  .so  many 
for  so  short  a  time. 

Death,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have 
called  thee 

Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so; 

For  these  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost 
overthrow 

Die  not.  poor  Death:  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 
me. 

Prom  Rest  and  Sleep,  which  but  thy  pic- 
ture be. 

Much  pleasure,  then  from  thee  much  more 
must  flow: 

And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go— 

Rest  of  their  bones  and  souls'  delivery! 

Thou'rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and 
desperate  men. 

And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness 
dwell; 

And  poppy  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as 
well 

And  better  than  thy  stroke.  Why  .swell'sl 
thou  then? 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 

And  Death  shall  be  no  more:  Death,  thou 
Shalt  die! 

John  Donne  (1573-1631/ 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF,  TRADE. 
AND  CUSTOMS  MATTERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing busine.ss  (H.R.  2163)  which  the 
clerk  will  state.  The  pending  business 
is  amendment  No.  2956  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
resume  debate— I  think  it  will  be  a  few 
minutes  before  the  principals  are 
here— I  want  to  indicate  to  Members 
in  their  offices  and  their  staffs,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  that  we  shall  have 
three  lists  prepared  within  the  next  30 
to  40  minutes  containing  all  known 
amendments.  One  list  will  be  those 
that  are  under  negotiations  with 
Treasury,  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
majority  and  the  minority  managers 
of  the  bill:  the  second  will  be  those 
that  are  strongly  opposed  by  Treasury: 
and,  third,  those  where  there  has  been 
agreement.  So  we  have  three  different 
categories.  I  hope  that  those  lists  will 
be  available  so  that  the  Members  may 
know. 

I  just  suggest  where  the  amend- 
ments are  opposed,  obviously,  that 
does  not  mean  the  amendment  cannot 
be  brought  up.  but  it  means  we  shall 
have  to  have  a  vote  on  it  if  a  vote  is 
going  to  be  demanded.  Those  that  are 
near  agreement,  we  can  have  an  agree- 
ment on  if  we  have  a  little  break.  On 
those  still  under  negotiations.  Senator 
Long  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  us 
use  S-202  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Chapoton  and  others  will  be  there  to 
discuss  those  specific  amendments 
with  Members.  There  are  a  substantial 
number  of  Members  who  may  want  to 
discu.ss  their  pending  proposals. 

It  is  my  hope  to  finish  tonight,  but  if 
not.  we  have  all  day  tomorrow.  We  can 
finish  either  today  or  tomorrow.  I 
hope  we  will  not  go  too  late  this 
evening,  but  that  will  be  dependent  on 
the  progress  we  make.  I  hope  those 
w-ho  will  want  votes  will  be  willing  to 
give  us  some  sort  of  time  agreement  so 
w'e  can  schedule  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  complete  action  today. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  some  progress.  Obviously,  we 
have  different  rules  on  the  Senate 
side.  The  House  can  dispose  of  a  tax 
bill  in  3  or  4  hours,  where  we  some- 
times take  3  or  4  weeks,  because  every- 
body here  can  offer  amendments  and 
almost  everyone  does. 

As  I  left  last  night,  all  the  lobbyists 
have  moved  from  the  House  side  to 
the  Senate  side.  They  know  this  is  the 
last  chance,  so  I  assume  there  will  be 


other  possibilities  today  for  amend- 
ments as  different  groups  around  the 
country  descend  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  com- 
plete action  tonight.  If  not,  we  hope  to 
complete  action  tomorrow  night.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  majority  leader 
that  if  not,  we  shall  complete  action 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
presented  an  amendment  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  staff  last  night  dealing 
with  the  plight  of  construction  work- 
ers who  have  to  live  away  from  home 
in  order  to  work  at  the  construction 
site.  I  must  say  that  the  equitable  situ- 
ation provision  I  would  like  to  apply  in 
an  amendment  is  to  treat  construction 
workers  just  as  we  treat  anyone  else— 
ourselves,  our  business  people,  or  any 
other  group  who  are  away  from  home 
overnight— to  be  allowed  to  deduct 
those  expenses  just  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
not  drafted  as  well  as  it  should  have 
been,  it  was  inaccurately  drafted,  and 
the  experts  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  are  assisting  us  in  draft- 
ing it  properly.  Whenever  that  is  com- 
pleted and  there  is  an  opportune  time 
to  tell  the  chairman.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  raise  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certain  whether  that  is  on  one  of  the 
three  lists.  Obviously,  if  we  are  going 
to  finish  the  bill.  Members  are  going 
to  have  to  cooperate.  We  cannot  take 
every  dog  and  cat  that  some  staff 
member  dreams  up  between  now  and 
midnight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  allow  me  to  .see  that  amend- 
ment before  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield.  I  assure  the  assistant  majority 
leader  that  we  will  bring  it  promptly 
to  his  attention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2956 

(Purpose:  To  exclude  tax-exempt  interest  in 

determining    amount    of    social    .security 

benefits  to  be  taxed) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  D'Amato  and  other  Sena- 
tors is  printed  in  yesterday's  Record. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr. 
East  were  added  as  cosponsors. ) 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  social  security  amendment. 
What  it  does  is  change  the  carefully 
constructed  agreement  that  was  ar- 
rived at  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
House  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  an 
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issue  we  debated  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  in  late  March  of  1983.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  presented  extremely  force- 
ful, able,  and  vigorous  arguments.  We 
went  through  it  carefully.  We  had  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  the  amendment  was 
defeated  52  to  44.  Now  we  are  starting 
all  over  again.  It  is  the  exact  same 
amendment.  There  is  no  difference. 
The  proponents  are  going  over  the 
same  plowed  ground  once  again. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  produce  extremely 
unfair  results.  It  reopens  the  social  se- 
curity debate.  It  costs  the  social  securi- 
ty fund  S141  million  over  the  next  3 
years,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  re- 
placing that  revenue.  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  suggestion  from  the  propo- 
nents who  have  spoken  to  date  on  this 
amendment  that  in  some  way  the  reve- 
nue is  going  to  be  replaced.  It  is  a 
straight  cut  of  income  for  the  social 
security  fund  of  $141  million  in  the 
next  3  years.  The  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  a  letter  directed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  dated  April 
11  signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy.  Mr.  Cha- 
poton. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  that  was 
worked  out  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  agreed  that  up  to  one-half 
of  a  persons  social  security  benefits  be 
subject  to  tax.  but  only  for  these  with 
incomes  over  a  certain  amount  — 
$25,000  for  a  single  person.  $32,000  fol- 
a  married  couple.  For  the  sake  of  the 
discussion,  let  us  use  $25,000  as  the 
cutoff  point.  Starting  with  $25,000. 
half  of  the  social  security  that  every 
citizen  in  the  United  States  receives 
becomes  taxable.  This  was  part  of  the 
Commission's  report.  This  is  not  .some- 
thing that  was  dreamed  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  came  out  of  thin  air  in  the 
House.  It  is  not  something  the  admin- 
istration did.  It  is  something  that 
came  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
Commission  very,  very  carefully  con- 
sidering how  to  save  the  social  security 
trust  fund  so  that  there  will  be  money 
to  pay  the  current  beneficiaries  and 
future  beneficiaries  well  into  the  21st 
century. 

As  everyone  will  recall,  as  a  result  of 
that  Commission  report,  we  increased 
the  taxes  on  the  workers,  we  deferred 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  retir- 
ees for  6  months,  and  starting  in  the 
21st  century  we  increa.sed  the  date  at 
which  one  could  retire  from  age  65  to 
66.  to  67.  We  also  provided  that  one- 
half  of  a  beneficiary's  social  security 
would  be  taxable  starting  with,  as  I 
said  before,  the  figure  of  roughly 
$25,000  of  income. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  treat  the  taxability  of  the 
social  .security  differently,  to  treat  it 
differently  based  on  not  the  amount 


of  income  a  social  security  recipient 
receives,  but  based  on  the  source  of 
that  income. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  will 
result  in  an  unfair  application  of  the 
Commission's  decision  to  tax  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  proponents  are 
the  ones  seeking  to  change  an  equita- 
ble law.  The  law  as  it  exists  now  and 
as  this  body  and  the  House  previously 
agreed  is  a  fair  law.  The  proponents  of 
this  amendment  are  seeking  to  change 
it. 

Let  us  take  two  citizens,  two  retirees. 
One  has  $20,000  of  retirement  income 
from  a  pension.  That  same  person  has 
$4,000  of  rental  income.  That  same 
person  has  $8,000  of  social  security.  So 
the  person's  total  income  is  $32,000.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  half  of 
this  person's  social  security  benefits 
we  add  his  taxable  income  of  $20,000 
from  pension.  $4,000  of  rents.  $24,000. 
and  S4.000  of  social  security,  for  a 
total  of  $28,000.  Since  this  is  over 
$25,000.  a  portion,  but  no  more  than 
half,  of  his  social  security  benefits  will 
be  taxable.  That  is  what  we  decided  in 
the  1983  social  security  amendments. 

Now,  let  us  take  another  citizen  with 
SIOO.OOO  of  tax  exempt  income  and 
$8,000  of  social  security.  Under  the  ex- 
isting law.  half  of  that  social  security, 
namely  $4,000.  would  become  taxable 
because  we  count  the  SIOO.OOO  as  to 
the  threshold  amount  of  S2o.000  base, 
which  then  triggers  the  taxability  of 
the  social  security. 

What  amendment  2956  does  is  to 
change  the  rules  so  we  would  have  the 
following  situation.  The  person  who 
has  worked  all  his  life  and  has  the 
$20,000  of  retirement  income  and  the 
$4,000  from  rents  will  have  to  pay  tax 
on  a  portion  of  his  social  security  ben- 
efits. 

But  under  the  proposal  that  is  being 
debated  today,  the  person  with 
$100,000  tax  exempt  income  would  not 
count  this  income  in  the  threshold 
amount  test,  .so  instead  of  that  person 
with  $100,000  of  income  and  $8,000  of 
social  .security  paying  some  tax  on  his 
social  security  benefits  he  pays  no  tax 
on  his  social  security  benefits.  If  that 
is  not  unfairness.  I  do  not  know  what 
is. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of 
discussion  this  morning  suggesting 
that  what  we  arc  doing  is  taxing  tax- 
exempt  income.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
that  has  not  been  so  and  it  is  not  so. 

To  give  you  an  illustration,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  what  E,  F.  Hutton  says 
on  this  matter.  When  E.  F.  Hutton 
talks,  everyone  listens.  What  does  E. 
F.  Hutton  say  when  they  are  peddling 
tax  exempt  municipal  bonds? 

This  is  a  firm  that  is  headquartered 
in  New  York,  the  .same  State  as  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment. 

They  discu-ss  it  in  their  little  pam- 
phlet. "A  Guide  to  Tax-Exempt  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds.  E.  F.  Hutton.'  What 
does  E.  F.  Hutton  say?  They  have  in 


this  brochure  a  notice  to  social  securi- 
ty recipients,  and  they  discuss  all  this. 
Then  they  have  a  footnote,  but  it  is 
not  a  footnote  in  the  traditional  form, 
where  the  print  shrinks  and  you  are 
unable  to  read  it  unless  you  have  a 
magnifying  glass.  This  is  a  rather 
large  footnote  in  bold  face  type.  What 
does  E.  F.  Hutton,  who  knows  all 
about  municipal  bonds  and  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  say?  They  say:  "Please 
Note:  While  tax-exempt  income  is  re- 
portable for  social  .security  purposes,  it 
remains  nontaxable." 

So  nobody  seriously  is  suggesting 
that  tax-exempt  income  is  suddenly 
taxable.  II  does  not  become  taxable 
under  the  existing  social  security  law, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  that  it 
should. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  whole  series 
of  letters  and  missives  and  statements 
put  in  the  record  about  who  is  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  being  sub- 
mitted. Oddly  enough,  there  are  a  lot 
of  proponents  for  escaping  taxation. 
That  is  nothing  new.  No  one  can  testi- 
fy to  that  better  than  the  senior 
member  in  point  of  service  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

If  you  want  to  get  mail,  just  propose 
something  that  cuts  taxes,  and  you 
will  get  a  lot  of  mail,  and  you  will  get 
very  little  mail  on  the  other  side 
saying.  "Please  raise  taxes.  "  or  'Please 
preserve  a  tax.  "  I  would  like  to  weigh 
the  mail  on  the  subject. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  a  single  letter  against 
his  propo.sal.  I  would  be  surprised. 
Who  IS  going  to  .stand  up  in  favor  of 
taxation?  So  he  has  a  letter  in  support 
of  his  position  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons.  Who  is 
surprised  at  that?  I  think  the  surprise 
would  be  if  he  had  not  received  a 
letter.  What  does  the  letter  say?  It 
supports  his  amendment  and  says  how 
nice  it  is.  and  encourages  us  to  pass  it. 

However,  in  the  final  paragraph,  and 
indeed  in  the  final  sentence,  we  really 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  position  of  the 
AARP.  What  they  really  would  like  is 
for  .social  security  benefits  not  be 
taxed  at  all.  That  is  their  position. 
Who  is  going  to  say  that  they  should 
not  take  this  position?  Who  can  be 
surprised  if  somebody  comes  in  and 
says.  Please  don  t  tax  me  "?  So  I  read 
the  sentence: 

While  we  would  prefer  to  see  an  entire 
repeal  of  taxation  of  benefit.s.  S.  1113  is  an 
appropriate  step  thai  can  be  taken  at  virtu- 
ally no  cost  to  the  social  .security  trust 
funds. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  what  they  say 
about  $141  million.  I  suppose  in  this 
day  of  billions,  that  is  not  much.  But  I 
am  still  fresh  enough  from  my  little 
State  that  I  think  $141  million  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

We  have  been  working  for  some  time 
on  this  tax  bill,  and  those  who  have 


presented  amendments  costing  reve- 
nue have  been  responsible  and  at- 
tempted to  make  up  for  that  lost  reve- 
nue. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  did  yesterday  when  he  pre- 
sented an  amendment  on  section  911. 
Yes.  there  was  some  lost  revenue,  and 
he  stepped  forward  with  an  amend- 
ment to  recover  that  loss  of  revenue. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  here  that 
we  recover  the  lost  revenue  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  analysis, 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  not  what 
the  AARP  wants,  not  who  has  received 
a  letter  from  whom,  not  what  the  edi- 
torials say  in  this  paper  or  that  paper. 
What  we  are  talking  about,  simply,  is  a 
matter  of  equity  and  fairness.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

How  can  anyone  suggest  that  a 
person  with  $100,000  of  tax-free 
income  and  $8,000  of  social  .security 
should  get  no  tax  on  his  social  security 
while  the  fellow  who  has  a  modest 
pension  from  the  UAW  or  from  Ford, 
and  some  rents  coming  in.  gets  hit  by 
the  tax?  If  .someone  wants  to  go  home 
to  his  or  her  State  and  say  that  is  fair. 
I  should  like  to  see  them  do  it. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I 
have  a  clear  recollection,  as  I  am  sure 
he  does,  of  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
putting  together  a  package  of  changes 
to  try  to  solve  the  horrible  problem 
that  the  social  security  system  was 
facing.  The  social  security  system,  as  I 
recall,  was  going  broke;  and  in  order  to 
save  it.  we  had  to  put  together  a  whole 
range  of  proposals  to  try  to  fix  it. 

As  I  recall,  none  of  those  proposals 
was  popular,  not  one  of  them.  But  one 
of  those  proposals  was  this  idea  of 
taxing  benefits  if  the  income  of  a 
single  recipient  was  over  $25,000  a 
year  and  the  income  of  a  married  re- 
cipient was  over  $40,000  a  year. 

Is  my  recollection  correct,  or  has 
something  gone  haywire  in  my  own 
mind  since  we  dealt  with  that  in  the 
Finance  Committee?  Was  this  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  an  undertaking 
which  called  for  a  lot  of  political  cour- 
age and  a  lot  of  balancing,  an  under- 
taking which  had  a  lot  of  component 
parts,  each  of  which  was  very  contro- 
versial? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  statement. 
This  was  a  component  part  of  a  very 
difficult  measure.  To  assemble  the 
social  security  compromise,  there  was 
give  and  take.  There  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial tax  increase  on  the  workers. 
There  was  a  postponement  of  benefits 
for  the  recipients,  in  that  there  was  a 


delay  of  a  year  in  their  cost-of-living 
adjustment.  For  those  who  were 
future  retirees,  as  the  Senator  remem- 
bers, everybody  swallowed  hard,  but 
voted  for  it.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  retirement  age,  starting  in  the 
year  2020,  up  to  66,  and  then  to  67. 
Taxation  of  benefits  was  also  one  of 
the  integral  parts. 

Mr.  DANFORTH,  Now,  through  this 
amendment,  are  we  taking  one  of 
those  parts  out  of  the  total  program? 
Is  this  going  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
kind  of  cascade  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  is  a  beginning  of 
a  chipping  away:  Let  this  fellow  out 
from  under:  next,  let  the  other  fellow 
out  from  under:  and  pretty  soon,  why 
should  anybody  be  taxed  on  their 
social  security? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  would  be  for  3 
years,  $150  million,  between  now  and 
1988;  $230  million  would  come  right 
out  of  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
This  is  money  that  otherwise  would  be 
in  the  social  security  trust  fund,  used 
to  pay  for  this  very  important  pro- 
gram, and  we  would  be  taking  it  right 
out  of  the  trust  fund.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

As  he  knows  from  the  long  hearings 
we  had  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
while  we  are  very  hopeful  and  indeed 
confident,  given  some  kind  of  decent 
times,  that  the  social  security  fund 
will  be  all  right  going  into  the  next 
century,  there  are  no  guarantees. 
Nobody  would  swear  on  a  stack  of 
Bibles  that  everything  is  taken  care  of 
in  the  fund.  There  is  a  set  of  assump- 
tions, and  many  of  us  thought  tho.se 
assumptions  were  a  little  optimistic. 
We  have  to  have  certain  decent  times: 
we  have  to  have  certain  unemploy- 
ment rates,  not  high  unemployment: 
and  there  has  to  be  some  stability  in 
the  interest  rates.  All  these  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
if  you  do  not  tamper  with  this  too 
much,  things  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Am  I  not  al.so  cor- 
rect in  my  belief  that  what  is  at  issue 
here  is  not  a  tax  on  municipal  bond 
income:  rather  the  issue  is  a  tax  on 
social  ,security  income?  But  what  we 
did  in  the  ,social  security  reform  pack- 
age is  tax  social  security  income  for  in- 
dividuals who  made  $25,000  if  they 
were  single.  $32,000  if  they  were  not 
single,  and  even  then  it  was  just  half  a 
tax  of  the  overage. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  we  are  not 
taxing  municipal  bond  income  and 
when  we  put  he  package  together  we 
were  not  asking  how  a  per.son  derived 
his  income.  We  were  asking  what  is 
the  income  level,  what  is  the  where- 
withal of  the  individual  .so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  sort  of  tax,  if  any,  to  place 
on  the  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  exactly  right. 


What  we  did  was  to  say  that  as  to 
those  people  in  lower  incomes  we  were 
not  going  to  tax  them  on  half  of  their 
social  security.  Someone  whose  only 
income  is  $8,000  a  year  from  social  se- 
curity will  not  be  taxed.  But  we  are 
saying  that  if  you  move  up  you  cross  a 
certain  income  threshold,  which  I 
have  stated  is  roughly  $25,000,  then 
you  start  phasing  in  and  up  to  half  of 
one's  social  security  becomes  taxable. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  In  effect,  what  it 
was  was  a  means  testing  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Was  that  not  the  effect? 
And  that  was  the  nature,  as  I  recall  it. 
of  the  discussion  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  the  purpose 
of.  for  example,  food  stamps  or  AFDC 
benefits  or  SSI  benefits,  these  are  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  food  stamps,  AFDC,  supple- 
mental security  income.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  individual  came  into  a 
welfare  office  and  said,  "Well,  I  want 
to  apply  for  AFDC,  "  and  they  said. 
"What  kind  of  income  do  you  have?" 
And  the  indi\idual  said,  "Well,  1  have 
$50,000  in  dividend  income.  That  is 
all."  What  would  be  the  response  to 
that  kind  of  statement?  Would  they 
say.  "Well,  fine,  dividend  income  does 
not  count  and  we  want  you  to  get  your 
welfare  benefits  "?  Is  that  the  response 
that  that  individual  would  get? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  wisely  pointed  out  that  the  person 
would  be  laughed  out  of  the  office. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  if  the 
person  came  in  and  said.  "Look.  I  want 
my  food  stamps.  I  am  ha\ing  a  hard 
time  paying  m>  food  bill."  And  they 
said,  "Well,  what  kind  of  income  do 
you  have?  Do  you  have  any  dividend 
income?"  And  the  individual  says.  "No. 
I  do  not  have  any  di\idend  income." 

"What  do  you  have?  " 

And  the  person  .says.  "Well.  I  have 
$50,000  a  year  in  municipal  bond 
income  which  is  tax  free.  How  do  I  get 
my  food  stamps?" 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Again  the  Senator  has 
made  the  point  .so  well.  He  would  be 
laughed  right  out  of  the  office. 

Mr,  DANFORTH.  If  we  are  going  to 
means  test  social  security  benefits  for 
people  with  $25,000  income  or  over, 
why  do  we  treat  that  kind  of  means 
testing  different  from  means  testing  of 
foodstamps  and  AFDC  benefits  and 
SSI  benefits? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  it.  and  let  me  just 
take  the  illustration  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  a  step  further. 

Let  us  say  for  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
gument that  $10,000  is  the  cutoff,  or 
let  us  take  $6,000  as  the  cutoff  for 
AFDC.  A  person  goes  in  and  says,  "I 
have  $7,000  of  dividend  income.  Do  I 
qualify?  "  And  the  answer  would  be 
"No.  "   The  answer  would   be  exactly 
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the  same  if  he  was  just  over  the  mark 
with  tax-exempt  income. 

But  the  argument  that  I  know  we 
are  going  to  be  presented  with  here  is 
that  for  some  reason  tax-exempt 
income  should  be  treated  differently 
because  the  person  has  made  a  sacri- 
fice through  investing  his  funds  into 
tax-exempt  income.  Thus  he  has  ac- 
cepted a  lower  return  and  in  this  great 
effort  of  sacrifice  to  improve  the  infra- 
structure of  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Nation  by  buying 
these  municipal  bonds,  that  person  re- 
ceiving a  lower  yield,  for  some  reason 
should  not  have  that  tax-free  income 
counted  as  the  basis  for  the  taxation 
of  social  security. 

It  is  the  most  convoluted  argument  I 
have  heard. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  in  fact  confer  an  extra 
double  benefit,  a  totally  unforeseen 
benefit  on  people  who  have  municipal 
bonds?  The  existing  state  of  the  law  is 
that  if  you  get  municipal  bond  income 
that  income  is  tax  free.  No  one  is  ques- 
tioning that.  That  is  tax  free  income. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  were  to 
prevail  not  only  is  that  income  tax 
free  but  in  effect  people  who  have  all 
of  their  assets  in  municipal  bond 
income  would  be  able  in  addition  to 
shelter  their  social  security  income.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  He  has  moved 
the  social  security  income  in  these  in- 
stances into  tax  free  income. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  a  tax  shelter 
that  he  would  develop  for  social  secu- 
rity income  for  high-income  people. 

You  could  have  a  person  with 
$100,000  in  municipal  bond  income 
and  if  it  were  in  municipal  bond 
income  it  would  shelter  the  tax  on 
social  security,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has  a 
statement  on  this  subject,  and  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  her. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  enjoying  this 
dialog,  but  I  am  conducting  a  hearing 
at  this  very  moment  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  recessed  to  come  down  here  and 
support  Senator  DAmato's  amend- 
ment to  exclude  tax-exempt  interest 
from  the  threshold  calculation  for  de- 
termining taxation  of  social  security 
benefits. 

I  want  everyone  in  this  Chamber  to 
know  that  every  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  got  an  exemption 
for  his  State  when  the  tax  bill  came 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  want 
some  consideration  of  the  retired 
people  in  Florida.  We  have  the  highest 


population  of  people  over  65,  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  the  profile  of 
those  people  over  65. 

They  are  mostly  women.  The  femini- 
zation of  poverty  is  real.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  when  widows  who  are  on 
a  meager  income  came  to  Florida  they 
bought  a  little  house  on  an  insignifi- 
cant street.  They  paid  cash  for  it  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  mortgages 
back  then.  They  saved,  they  scrimped. 
They  tell  me  how  they  rented  an 
apartment  for  20  years  to  educate 
their  children.  And  they  then  buy  a 
little  house  in  Florida  where  the 
weather  is  nice  and  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  high  heating  costs,  but  they  are 
now  getting  a  $400  electricity  bill. 
They  did  not  plan  on  this  on  a  fixed 
income. 

Their  property  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased in  Florida,  tripled  in  the  last  4 
years,  because  they  have  100-percent 
evaluation  of  property  and  annually 
readjusted  according  to  the  sale  of  the 
last -sale  on  their  street. 

Suppose  you  have  a  nice  little  house 
in  Coral  Gables  that  you  paid  $12,500 
for  years  ago.  Now  if  you  are  72  years 
old,  and  the  house  at  the  end  of  the 
street  is  sold  for  $1  million.  That 
makes  your  assessment  go  out  of  sight. 

I  get  letters  from  women  and  senior 
citizens  saying:  "Here  is  my  income. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can 
make  ends  meet?" 

These  are  the  majority  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  Florida.  I  am  tired  of  hear- 
ing people  talk  on  this  floor  about  the 
rich  elderly  people.  We  have  very  few 
rich  elderly  people.  People  over  65 
today  were  not  on  welfare  programs. 
They  did  not  have  food  stamps  back 
when  they  were  growing  up.  Every 
housewife  had  sugar  bowl  money  and 
you  know  what  they  did  with  the 
sugar  bowl  money.  They  bought  bonds 
because  the  only  thing  they  believed 
in  after  the  Great  Depression  was  the 
Government.  Now  we  really  fooled 
them  by  having  them  believe  in  the 
Government.  So  they  saved  and 
scrimped  and  put  penny  after  penny 
in  bonds. 

No  one  now  would  advi.se  a  house- 
wife to  buy  a  tax-exempt  bond  who  is 
not  going  to  live  to  2010. 

But  these  people  did  it.  And  the  very 
nature  of  it  was  tax  exempt. 

Now,  they  are  over  65  years  of  age, 
everything  is  going  out  of  sight— elec- 
tricity, property  taxes,  water  bills.  $55 
for  water.  I  had  a  lady  write  and  tell 
me  she  listened  to  the  radio  because 
she  is  afraid  if  she  turns  on  the  televi- 
sion her  light  bill  will  go  up  and  she  is 
on  a  very  fixed  income.  The  only  way 
she  can  make  it  is  from  tax  exempt 
money  that  her  husband  left  her  in 
municipal  bonds.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  today  who  have  a  lot  of  faith  in 
the  financial  ability  of  cities.  You  have 
to  sit  down  and  talk  to  them  a  while. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  Florida 
these    folks    are    your    mother,    your 


father— I  have  seldom  talked  to  any- 
body in  the  Senate  subway  or  in 
Washington  who  did  not  tell  me  they 
had  a  relative  who  was  over  65  living 
in  my  State.  And  we  welcome  them, 
because  they  are  industrious:  they  are 
a  great  contribution  to  our  society. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  to  switch  sig- 
nals on  them  right  after  we  have  had 
the  highest  interest  rates,  highest 
food  prices,  highest  electricity  prices, 
all  of  these  things,  to  switch  signals  on 
people  over  65  is  really  cruel. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  listening 
on  the  squawk  box  and  I  heard  the 
Senator  make  a  statement  that  I  am 
very  curious  about.  I  heard  her  say 
that  every  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  got  an  exemption  from 
this  provision  for  his  or  her  State.  Is 
that  a  facf 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  have  heard  that 
in  the  subway.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Some  had  a  race- 
track or  something  else.  But  I  have  a 
lot  of  senior  citizens.  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  social  security  than  I  am  in 
racetracks. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  talking  about  exemptions 
for  senior  citizens. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  No;  I  mean  on 
some  favored  projects.  I  depend  upon 
you  to  find  out  what  they  are.  That  is 
your  role  in  the  Senate.  [Laughter.] 

Most  of  our  people  in  Florida  over  65 
never  owned  a  car.  They  came  from  a 
city.  And  I  am  telling  you  it  is  kind  of 
scary  when  they  have  to  buy  a  little 
car  and  drive  around,  because  we  do 
not  have  mass  transit.  We  do  not  have 
all  the  things  that  the  big  cities  have. 
And  if  they  do  not  have  a  car,  they 
have  to  catch  a  cab,  and  cabs  are  not 
$3  like  they  are  in  Washington.  D.C.  It 
costs  $12  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  in 
the  little  town  of  Orlando.  We  are  not 
used  to  having  all  these  people,  but 
they  must  get  around. 

Just  their  sheer  terror  of  their  being 
held  hostage  in  their  homes  because  of 
the  high-crime  rate  gives  me  the  heart 
here  to  give  them  a  bonus  for  living 
past  65  and  not  having  any  trouble. 

I  get  letters  saying,  "The  only  trou- 
ble with  my  finances  is  I  lived  too 
long.  I  lived  too  long,  and  I  worked  too 
hard." 

Here  we  are,  a  prestigious  group  of 
people,  saying  that  we  want  to  change 
signals  on  their  savings.  The  one  thing 
they  had  trust  in  was  a  tax-exempt 
municipal  bond.  But  are  we  to  tell 
them  not  to  trust  the  Government.  I 
think  that  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say 
to  a  group  of  patriotic,  absolutely  dy- 
namic citizenry  in  this  United  States. 
Most  of  the  men  served  in  two  world 


wars,  some  three.  And  here  we  are 
trying  to  make  their  very  little  money 
a  burden.  It  is  not  a  lot  of  money. 

You  can  take  a  poll  in  Orlando  or 
Miami  and  ask  people  as  they  go  down 
the  street:  'Do  you  own  municipal 
bonds?  Are  you  over  65?"  It  would 
come  out  to  10  to  1  "No."  They  cannot 
afford  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  disgust- 
ing that  we  are  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion about  this  as  something  that 
helps  the  rich.  It  is  a  ridiculous  argu- 
ment, the  equity  argument,  that  the 
wealthy  will  buy  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
avoid  taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits if  the  D'Amato  amendment  passes. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  the  wealthy, 
sophisticated  people,  to  avoid  taxation 
of  social  security  benefits  by  invest- 
ment strategies.  Their  money  is  man- 
aged by  someone  else.  The  commis- 
sions involved  in  selling  investments 
and  stocks  and  buying  municipal 
bonds  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
money  that  you  save  in  taxation  of 
social  security  benefits  would  be  lost 
in  the  commission. 

A  lot  of  things  that  are  said  on  this 
floor  are  not  accurate.  We  ought  to 
stop  doing  it  because  a  lot  of  people 
read  this  Record,  whether  you  believe 
it  or  not. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that, 
indeed,  in  my  State,  we  receive  some- 
thing like  8.000  letters  a  day.  I  would 
like  you  to  come  and  read  them.  If  you 
want  to  conduct  a  poll,  come  to  the 
mailroom  in  my  office.  We  received 
almost  1  million  letters  last  year.  And 
these  are  people's  parents,  mothers, 
fathers;  by  and  large  women,  because 
they  live  longer  than  their  husbands. 

In  my  estimation,  what  you  are 
doing  here  is  not  that  much.  It  is  just 
a  little  bitty  blurp  on  the  total  budget 
and  the  total  finance  package. 

I  dare  say  that  some  Senators  who 
are  arguing  about  this  little  bit  of 
money  for  senior  citizens  who  are  on 
social  security  to  be  included  will  be 
the  same  Senators  that  come  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  tell  us  to 
forgive  the  REA  debt,  roll  it  over, 
postpone  it,  do  whatever  you  can  be- 
cause the  farmers  are  hurting.  But  the 
average  farm  income  is  well  above 
Florida's  retirees. 

I  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  hear  about  the  poor  farmer. 
"Poor  farmers,  they  are  losing  their 
farms.  They  are  losing  this.  They  are 
losing  that.  Interest  rates  are  too 
high.  "  I  am  concerned  about  a  $7.9  bil- 
lion forgiveness  of  farm  debt. 

This  has  a  very  large  impact  on  the 
total  scheme  of  things.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  perception  is  about  99  per- 
cent of  actuality,  and  perception  is 
that  in  1981  we  cut  out  minimum 
social  security  benefits,  and  the  Con- 
gress came  back  and  restored  them. 
We  decided  to  tax  withholding  up- 
front on  retirees  meager  interest.  I  got 
390,000    letters,    not   petitions.    These 


were  specific  letters  saying  "I  have  a 
little  savings  account,  and  I  will  pay 
taxes  on  it.  I  am  not  a  cheater.  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  you  say  I  cheat.  You 
catch  the  cheaters.  I  will  pay  the  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  year.  " 

What  do  they  now  say  in  1984  polls? 
They  say.  "We  can't  trust  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  because  they  took  away 
the  minimum  benefits  and  restored 
them.  They  tried  to  withhold  my  in- 
terest, and  then  they  put  it  back  in. 
And  now  they  are  after  the  little  bit  of 
meager  money  that  we  have  from 
buying  tax-exempt  bonds  "— "now  you 
are  going  to  take  that." 

I  just  want  to  invite  you  all  to  come 
down  to  Florida  for  the  recess.  I  will 
get  you  an  engagement  in  every  senior 
citizen  condominium  in  Florida.  We 
have  enough  in  each  community  for 
all  of  us.  You  go  and  face,  those 
widows  that  are  trying  to  make  it  be- 
cause they  bought  their  little  condo 
and  their  condominium  fees  go  up  and 
up  and  up.  and  they  say:  "The  thing 
they  are  trying  to  get  now  is  this  little 
bit  I  have  in  this  municipal  bond." 

If  I  were  trying  to  plan  for  retire- 
ment—and I  do  not  ever  plan  to 
retire— but  if  I  were  to  plan  for  retire- 
ment, I  would  not  buy  anything  that 
you  guys  can  get  your  hands  on.  I 
would  buy  something  tangible,  proper- 
ty, like  everybody  else;  get  it  out  of 
your  sight.  I  would  not  tell  you  I  had 
it.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  country. 
Now.  if  you  want  to  make  it  prospec- 
tive, that  is  all  right.  You  ought  to 
warn  them  before  you  do  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  can 
all  come  to  Florida.  Everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  comes  to  Flori- 
da and  raises  money  for  their  cam- 
paigns. Great  campaigns.  Floridians 
like  to  contribute  and  they  like  to  sup- 
port Government. 

But  they  also  bought  a  few  munici- 
pal bonds  that  were  tax  exempt  and 
they  do  not  like  us  even  talking  about 
including  that  in  their  social  security 
tax.  We  might  have  a  lot  of  high  fin- 
anciers here,  but  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  there  was  a  time  when  the  senior 
citizens  were  buying  dog  food  with 
their  food  stamps.  It  is  embarrassing. 
It  makes  you  cry  to  go  down  to  Miami 
Beach  and  watch  it.  It  was  not  just  a 
TV  show.  I  went  down  there  to  see  it. 

They  have  a  lot  of  problems  now 
making  ends  meet.  With  dignity,  most 
of  our  seniors  will  not  take  food 
stamps.  I  write  them  back  and  say, 
"You  are  eligible  for  a  lot  of  programs 
the  Government  has.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  in  this  fix."  They  do  not  have 
municipal  bonds.  They  say,  "We  don't 
want  the  Government  to  do  anything 
for  us.  We  just  want  them  to  protect 
us.  Just  protect  us.  That  is  all  we 
want." 

We  cannot  force  people  over  65  to 
take  food  stamps  because  everybody 
else  gets  them.  They  line  up  for  them. 


They  come  right  off  the  boat  and 
stand  in  line  in  Miami  to  get  food 
stamps.  We  have  a  hard  time  getting 
enough  printed  to  feed  the  people  that 
are  not  legal  in  this  country.  But  we 
have  a  generation  of  people  who  have 
worked  hard.  They  fought  in  the  war. 
They  saved  their  money.  We  told 
them  we  were  going  to  reward  thrift 
and  industry. 

We  did  remodel  the  social  security 
program.  We  needed  it.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  half  a  dozen  Senators 
knew  we  were  going  to  include  income 
from  tax-exempt  bonds  in  calculating 
taxes. 

Most  senior  citizens  like  to  pay 
taxes.  I  tell  you.  They  are  thrilled. 
They  like  to  help  the  Government. 

I  get  letters  with  checks  saying  "I 
would  like  to  apply  this  to  the  deficit. 
I  had  $7  left.  Here  is  $5  for  you.  Can 
you  see  that  President  Reagan  puts  it 
on  the  deficit?" 

That  is  the  kind  of  people  we  are 
talking  about.  When  you  and  I  are 
65— whenever  that  will  be— maybe 
that  is  a  different  subject.  We  will  talk 
about  it  in  the  future.  But  I  think  it  is 
sending  the  wrong  message  to  senior 
citizens  of  America— in  Florida,  in  New 
York,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Minnesota, 
in  any  State  you  talk  about— to 
change  signals  on  them  as  they  ap- 
proach retirement  age. 

I  would  like  each  of  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  majority  of  people  on 
social  security  are  widows.  They  live 
alone.  They  need  a  lot  of  help.  They 
pay  a  lot  of  city  taxes  for  police  be- 
cause they  are  most  preyed  upon  by 
criminals.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  a 
woman,  and  to  live  to  be  elderly  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  shame.  They  dare 
not  come  out  of  their  house.  So  they 
are  picked  up  secretly,  taken  to  the 
grocery  store,  and  secretly  brought 
back.  They  are  preyed  upon  in  this  so- 
ciety. I  tell  my  colleagues  that. 

I  think  the  indirect  tax  is  also  ques- 
tionable constitutionally.  It  places  a 
Federal  burden  on  the  revenue-raising 
powers  of  the  States. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  REA  hearing. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  make  some- 
thing sensible  out  of  the  program,  and 
a  lot  of  changes  need  to  be  made. 

The  statistics  on  the  senior  citizens 
in  Florida  are  very  interesting.  Some- 
one should  look  at  those  when  you 
talk  about  changing  signals  in  mid- 
stream. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  remember  the 
perception  that  is  going  to  come  from 
this  entire  action.  No  one  knew  it  was 
going  to  happen  until  this  year.  As 
they  are  going  down  to  pay  their 
taxes,  the  wonderful,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  finding  out  that  Congress  did 
it  to  them  again.  Rather  than  going 
home  on  recess,  you  ought  to  do  it 
now.  and  go  home  with  your  head  held 
high  saying  "We  did  make  a  mistake." 
What  is  wrong  with  saying  you  made  a 
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mistake?    It    was   a   complicated    pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  has  read 
these  two  green  books.  We  are  voting 
every  hour  or  so  on  something  in  fine 
print  in  these  two  volumes.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  do  not  know  what  is  in 
these  books.  We  come  down  and  say 
what  is  the  vote  on?  What  does  it  do? 
Yes  or  no?  We  do  not  have  time  half 
of  the  time. 

That  social  security  revision  was  fan- 
tastic. But  it  really  hurt  women. 

I  had  five  provisions  that  left  the 
Senate  that  helped  woman,  and  the 
House  knocked  them  out.  We  came 
back,  and  accepted  them  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Again,  here  is  another  reason  that 
perception  is  99  percent  of  reality,  and 
the  perception  is  that  you  are  out  to 
get  the  little,  meager  bit  of  minimum 
money  from  these  widows  who  have  to 
try  to  eke  out  their  last  days.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
D'Amato  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  amendment  in  my 
judgment  does  not  relate  to  the  $50 
million  revenue  effect.  It  does  not 
relate  to  the  social  security  financing 
bill.  The  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  my  judgment,  has  to  do  with 
one  simple  fact.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  tax  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  State  governments 
should  not  tax  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  .said 
in  the  ancient  case  of  McCuUough 
against  Maryland,  the  power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy. 

It  was  the  States  that  created  the 
Federal  Government.  Certainly  the  13 
States  which  existed  at  the  time  this 
Federal  Government  was  created  had 
no  intention  of  creating  a  monster 
that  would  destroy  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this.  Mr.  President:  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  utterly  crush  and  destroy 
State  government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  even  tax  away  their 
ability  to  borrow  money.  It  was  on 
that  basis  that  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  tax  the  interest  on  State  or 
municipal  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  Justice  Mar- 
shall was  not  the  only  one  who  under- 
stood that  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  understands  that.  Under 
the  Constitution  the  States  are  pro- 
tected from  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  Federal  Government  is  pro- 
tected from  being  taxed  by  the  States. 
The  Congress  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
States  would  not  tax  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Here  is  an  act  that  I  would  like  to 
read  to  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate: 

Text  of  Federal  law  exempting  Federal 
bonds  from  State  and  local  taxation  (31 
U.S.C.  3124<a)): 

"Stocks  and  obliBations  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  exempt  from  tax- 
ation by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State.  The  exemption  applies  to  each  form 
of  taxation  thai  would  require  the  obliga- 
tion, the  interest  on  the  obligation,  or  both, 
to  be  considered  in  computing  a  tax. 
except  — 

■' 1 1  a  nondi.scnmmatory  franchise  tax  or 
another  nonproperty  tax  instead  of  a  fran- 
chise tax.  imposed  on  a  corporation;  and 

"(2)  an  estate  or  inheritance  lax." 

The  Congress  undertook  to  exercise 
the  power  to  enact  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  its  obligations 
taxed  by  State  governments. 

Someone  in  Texas  made  the  unfor- 
tunate mistake  of  affronting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Federal  Government 
by  trying  to  tax  bank  shares  in  recent 
years.  One  Texas  bank  reacted  by  in- 
voking the  supremacy  of  Federal  law, 
and  proceeded  to  take  that  State  to 
court,  saying  that  they  could  not  tax 
the  bank  shares.  Texas  asked  why 
they  could  not?  The  bank  answered, 
because  the  bank  held  some  Federal 
bonds.  By  taxing  the  bank  shares, 
Texas  was  indirectly  taxing  those  Fed- 
eral bonds  and  the  interest  thereon. 
The  Supreme  Court,  bless  their  heart, 
proceeded  to  uphold  that  argument  by 
the  bank,  and  said  that  under  the  stat- 
ute I  ju.st  read  into  the  Record,  a 
State  could  not  tax  the  shares  of  a 
bank  unless  they  exempted  whatever 
value  might  be  involved  in  the  holding 
of  the  Federal  bonds  in  that  bank. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  really  want  to 
tax  a  State  government,  would  we  not 
be  doing  justice  and  fairness  if  the 
Federal  Government,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  States,  at  least  permitted 
itself  to  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  Federal  sovereign  would  seek 
to  tax  the  lesser  .sovereign,  the  State 
government?  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment fails,  Mr.  President.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  provide  States  and 
local  governments  the  reciprocal  right 
to  tax  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  totally  unfair  and  unjust  for 
the  Federal  Government,  a  creature  of 
the  States  and  created  by  them,  to 
insist  on  its  right  to  tax  other  levels  of 
government  completely  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  my  concern 
more  than  any  other  concern,  al- 
though there  are  other  reasons  to  be 
concerned  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  spell  out  how  great 
sacrifices  were  made  by  statesmen  to 
bring  together  a  social  .security  com- 
promise, of  which  this  provision  we 
seek  to  repeal  is  a  part. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  that  the 
statesmanship  of  that  measure  cannot 


be  described.  It  defies  words  of  mere 
morals  on  this  floor.  Those  men  tell  us 
that  they  did  everything  they  always 
promised  their  constituents  they 
would  never  do.  They  broke  every 
faith  they  ever  committed  themselves 
to.  Everything  they  said  they  would 
never  do,  they  did,  in  order  to  achieve 
that  great  compromise  and  save  the 
social  security  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  all  they 
had  to  do  to  solve  the  financing  prob- 
lem was  the  one  thing  I  hoped  they 
would  never  do.  That  was  to  reach 
over  into  the  Teasury  and  pick  up  a 
bunch  of  printing  press  dollars.  They 
took  $58  billion  of  printing  press 
money  in  the  first  4  years— when  you 
get  past  the  obfuscation  of  all  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  we  passed,  you  find 
$58  billion  in  general  revenues  from 
1983  through  1986— extracted  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury  and 
added  to  the  public  debt,  in  order  to 
put  it  in  the  social  security  fund. 

It  seems  that  this  is  all  they  really 
needed  to  do.  All  the  re.st  of  the  bill 
was  by  comparison  just  window  dress- 
ing, which  is  why  I  voted  against  the 
bill. 

I  did  not  want  to  vote  to  finance 
social  security  with  printing  press 
money.  I  said  I  would  never  do  that, 
and  I  did  not  do  that.  I  said  I  was  not 
going  to  vote  to  tax  social  security 
benefits,  .so  I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  $58  billion  of  printing  press 
money,  all  that  will  be  taken  between 
1983  and  1986  to  make  .social  security 
well  financed,  works  out  to  be  a  little 
over  1.000  times  as  much  as  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  cost  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  talking 
about  the  money  involved,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  just  a  couple  of  nights 
ago  supported  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee).  I  was  proud  to  support  it.  It 
was  a  good  amendment.  It  concerned 
indexing.  That  would  pick  up  $51  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years,  and  that 
would  be  1,000  times  as  much  as  the 
pending  amendment  would  cost  on  an 
annual  basis,  or  on  the  average  over 
the  next  3  years.  333  times  as  much  as 
this  particular  amendment  would  cost 
us  on  a  1-year  basis. 

I  am  perfectly  content  to  raise  what- 
ever revenues  may  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  here  is 
-so  much  more  important  than  the  dol- 
lars that  I  think  we  ought  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  principle  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  dollars  inv©lved,  because 
the  principle  is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  this 
amendment  is  opposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  .so  it  is.  When  I  was  a  student 
in  law  school— and  that  is  going  back  a 
pretty  good  while.  Mr.  President, 
going  back  to  about  1940.  or  about  43 
years  ago— we  had  a  law  professor  who 


had  worked  here  in  the  Government 
for  the  Treasury.  He  told  us  that  the 
Treasury  lost  the  case  when  they  tried 
to  tax  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. But  he  was  determined  that 
some  day  they  were  going  to  get  back 
into  court  and  try  it  again  because  he 
thought  the  Supreme  Court,  on  a 
proper  presentation,  with  the  proper 
facts,  could  be  persuaded  to  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  in- 
terest on  State  and  municipal  bonds. 

That  was  40  years  ago.  They  had 
these  .schemers  down  there  in  the 
Treasury  even  then  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  tax  the  State  governments.  So 
there,  is  nothing  new  about  the  Treas- 
ury position  on  this.  That  has  been 
their  position  for  40  years. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  it  was 
an  outrage  for  someone  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  renew  the  fight 
because  we  lost  one  round  last  year- 
compared  to  the  effort  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  over  40  years  to  tax 
State  and  local  government— becau.se 
we  lost  one  round  it  would  be  an  ef- 
frontery to  renew  the  fight,  to  take  up 
the  cudgel  again,  to  renew  the  issue.  I 
do  not  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures.  They  have  sent  copies  to 
various  other  organizations  that  ought 
to  be  concerned,  and  in  due  course  I 
think  we  will  be  hearing  from  them, 
too.  I  refer  for  example  to  the  Nation- 
al Governors  Association.  I  should 
imagine  that  when  the  Governors  get 
around  to  focusing  on  this  issue,  every 
Governor  will  tell  you  that  he  resents 
this  lopsided  outrage  where  we  arro- 
gate onto  ourselves  the  power  to  tax 
their  level  of  government  and  deny 
them  the  right  to  tax  our  level. 

The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  the  National  A.s.sociation 
of  State  Treasurers— they  are  well 
aware  of  this  issue,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  hear  from  them  as  time  goes  by.  If 
the  National  League  of  Cities  is  not 
aware  of  the  i.ssue  they  ought  to  be 
aware  of  it.  The  National  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  should  be  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  those  associations 
should  be  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  advised  that 
those  groups  have  signed  the  letter  I 
referred  to.  So  your  Governors  agree 
with  what  1  am  saying  here,  your 
State  legislatures  agree  with  what  I 
am  .saying  here,  your  mayors  agree 
with  what  I  am  saying  here,  the 
county  officers  agree  with  what  1  am 
saying  here,  and  the  State  treasurers 
agree  with  what  I  am  saying. 

This  Lssue  will  not  go  away.  These 
people  are  concerned  and  they  are 
now  alerted. 

They  say  in  their  letter  that.  "The 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  have  esti- 
mated that  the  provision  will  increase 


State  and  local  borrowing  costs  $300 
million  to  $600  million  a  year." 

This  means  that  in  order  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  pick  up  $50 
million  for  the  social  security  fund,  it 
is  imposing  anywhere  from  $300  to 
$600  million  of  additional  burden  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  like  every  other 
Senator.  To  be  a  Senator,  you  must  be 
a  citizen  of  a  State.  Here  is  an  act  of 
the  Congress  which  is  supposed  by 
rai.se  $50  million  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand,  but  it  is 
costing  in  all  the  States  as  much  as 
$600  million  on  the  other.  So  for  every 
dollar  I  am  b<Mng  benefited  by  on  the 
one  hand.  I  am  being  penalized  per- 
haps $5  to  $10  on  the  other  hand. 

Some  people  serving  here  may  forget 
the  fact  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  enrich  itself  by  taxing 
the  States  and  the  States  try  to  enrich 
thcm-selves  by  taxing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  the  average  citizen 
is  concerned,  he  is  a  loser.  He  is  going 
to  pay  the  same  amount  in  any  event, 
but  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  all  the  rest  of  it,  too.  In 
this  case,  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  of 
higher  interest  rates  on  those  bonds, 
occasioned  by  the  uncertainty  involved 
in  the  Federal  Government  embarking 
on  this  effort  to  tax  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Treasury  As- 
sistant Secretary  Chapoton's  name 
has  been  raised,  let  us  recognize  what 
has  been  involved  here.  The  Treasury 
does  not  want  to  tax  Stale  and  local 
interest  for  social  security  purposes.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Treasury  em- 
ployees who  were  here  before  you  ever 
arrived  on  the  scene,  before  I  arrived 
on  the  scene.  They  do  not  want  to  tax 
the  interest  on  the.se  bonds  just  for 
the  purpose  of  social  security.  They 
want  to  go  further  and  tax  it  just  as 
though  it  were  ordinary  income. 

There  are  people  over  there  in  the 
Treasury  who  have  been  there  for 
many,  many  years  who  feel  there  will 
never  really  be  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  completely  uniform  tax  system 
unless  all  income  is  taxed  on  exactly 
the  same  basis.  That  being  the  case, 
you  must  tax  the  interest  on  State  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  you  must  get  rid 
of  the  special  treatment  of  capital 
gains.  You  must  get  rid  of  practically 
everything  in  the  lax  code  that  gives 
somebody  any  kind  of  a  tax  break 
based  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
their  problems,  be  it  the  investment 
lax  credit,  the  rapid  lax  writeoff  for 
depreciation,  or  whatever.  That  type 
of  provision  conflicts  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  these  Treasury 
people  who  feel  that  the  tax  law  ought 
to  work  a  certain  way,  that  every 
dollar  ought  to  be  taxed  exactly  the 
.same  no  matter  how  you  earned  it,  no 
matter  how  much  sacrifice  went  into 
it,  no  matter  what  your  expenses, 
whatever.  That  is  a  fantastic  design  I 


have  never  understood.  It  conflicts 
with  their  scheme  that  anything 
would  escape  taxation.  It  outrages 
them  that  we  would  not  be  taxing 
income  on  Stale  and  municipal  bond 
interest  just  like  all  other  kinds  of 
income. 

My  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
talked  about  someone  with  $100,000  of 
interest  from  tax-exempt  bonds,  and 
that  it  just  was  not  right  for  that 
person  not  to  pay  taxes  like  people 
who  had  investment  income  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  people 
who  are  offended  by  the  fact  that 
people  on  social  security  can  have  in- 
vestment income  and  receive  their  full 
social  security  ch(>ck.  just  as  some 
people  might  be  offended  that  State 
and  municipal  bond  interest  is  not 
taxed  the  same  way  Federal  bond  in- 
terest is  taxed.  Those  people  might  get 
offended  about  it.  they  might  get 
upset  about  it,  but  the  fact  is  that 
when  you  tax  State  and  municipal 
bond  interest,  in  the  last  analysis,  you 
are  not  taxing  the  person  who  holds 
that  bond.  You  are  taxing  the  Govern- 
ment issuing  that  bond,  because  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  pays  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest. In  effect,  the  investor  receives 
about  30  percent  less  income  for  a 
given  amount  of  money  invested  in  a 
State  or  municipal  bond  than  he 
would  receive  if  he  invested  it  in  a  lax- 
able  bond.  The  lower  rate  of  interest  is 
because  of  the  tax  exemption. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Bill 
Simon  was  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee one  day  on  that  very  issue,  and 
when  asked  about  it.  he  said  that  in 
effect  the  interest  has  already  been 
taxed.  Thirty  percent  has  been  taken 
out  before  the  investor  ever  got  his  in- 
terest payment,  because  he  is  getting 
less  interest  since  it  is  not  being  taxed. 
It  was  taxed  in  advance,  you  might 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local 
governments:  that  is  why  the  investor 
receives  le.sser  return  on  a  bond  issued 
by  a  State  or  municipal  government 
than  he  does  on  a  taxable  bond. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  that 
will  continue  if  it  is  not  resolved  now. 
It  does  not  take  more  than  about  a 
one-quarter  percent  difference  in  in- 
terest rates  to  cost  the  State  and  local 
governments  $300  million  a  year,  and  a 
difference  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
would  cost  the  State  and  local  govern- 
me:ns  $600  million  a  year.  The  uncer- 
tainty created  by  the  effort  to  tax  in- 
terest on  those  securities,  and  the 
small  amount  of  taxes  that  have  been 
placed  on  them  under  the  provision  we 
seek  to  strike,  will  make  those  State 
and  municipal  bonds  bear  a  higher  in- 
terest rate.  This  is  a  higher  burden  on 
State  and  municipal  government  that 
would  be  the  case  otherwise.  This 
burden  should  not  be  placed  on  those 
governments  lightly,  or  without  care- 
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ful    consideration    so 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  those 
who  would  tax  State  and  municipal 
bond  interest  for  social  security  pur- 
poses today  will  be  back  on  a  future 
occasion.  They  will  be  seeking  to  put 
the  minimum  tax  on  the  interest  from 
these  same  bonds— as  they  have  tried 
before,  by  the  way.  In  due  course,  they 
will  be  seeking  to  put  the  ordinary 
income  tax  on  this  same  income  from 
State  and  municipal  bond  interest. 

It  is  an  issue  of  principle  and  it  is  an 
issue  that  is  fundamantal  to  this  Gov- 
ernment: do  we  regard  the  States  as 
being  equal  .sovereigns?  Most  Senators 
in  their  conscience  really  do  not,  I 
fear.  Do  we  regard  them  as  having  any 
sovereignty  at  all?  Would  we  like  to 
strip  them  of  what  little  they  have 
If  ft? 

The  answer  to  that  last  question 
would  be  "No."  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned.  I  think 
the  answer  is  'No"  as  far  as  most  Sen- 
ators are  concerned. 

Most  of  us  are  political  animals. 
When  we  talk  to  our  State  legislators, 
to  our  county  officials,  when  we  talk 
to  our  mayors  or  to  our  city  aldermen, 
if  they  will  continue  to  raise  this  issue 
they  will  be  effective.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  point  that  it  will  cost 
them  a  lot  more  to  build  a  school 
building  because  the  people  up  in 
Washington  insist  on  taxing  their  mu- 
nicipal bond  interest;  it  will  cost  them 
more  to  build  a  highway  because  we 
insisted  on  putting  a  higher  tax  on  the 
money  they  had  to  borrow  to  build  it; 
and  it  will  cost  them  more  to  finance 
the  courthouse  becau.se  we  insisted  on 
putting  a  tax  on  the  interest  for  the 
money  they  had  to  borrow  to  build  it: 
it  will  cost  them  a  lot  more  for  that 
drainage  project  because  the  folks  in 
Washington  insisted  on  a  higher  tax 
on  the  interest  for  the  money  they 
had  to  borrow  to  build  it;  or  it  will  cost 
them   more    to   put    in    that    sanitary 
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today  is  not  new:  it  was  debated  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  March  of  1983,  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  the  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  social  security  bill,  and 
of  course,  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Just  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  let  me  review  the  bidding. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  is  a  very 
controversial  matter.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  arguments  advanced.  I 
am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
National  Governors  Association.  That 
is  a  great  group.  They  come  back  here 
and  decry  the  size  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  size  of  all  those  programs, 
then  come  back  and  say.  •Don't  do 
that,  don't  do  this,  give  us  money  for 
that."  It  is  about  the  most  ineffective 
organization  1  know  as  far  as  trying  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  They  knock 
on  your  door  one  day  saying  we  ought 
to  reduce  the  deficit;  the  next  day 
they  have  their  hand  out  needing 
money  for  programs.  They  may  have  a 
good  point  in  this  case,  but  I  know 
that  is  not  always  the  case. 

There  has  been  an  argument  raised 
that  it  is  as  if  we  had  a  tax  on  tax- 


suring  them  that  in  our  view  this  was 
not  a  precedent  for  any  tax  or  mini- 
mum tax  on  tax-exempt  interest. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  if  Wall 
Street  has  any  concerns  in  this  regard, 
they  are  surely  not  advising  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  general  public.  As  far 
as  E.  F.  Hutton  is  concerned,  this  is 
not  a  tax  on  tax-exempt  interest.  And 
when  E.  F.  Hutton  talks  to  its  custom- 
ers, we  should  listen,  because  we  can 
find  out  what  Wall  Street  really 
thinks  about  this  provision. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment 
have  made  a  series  of  technical  argu- 
ments all  of  which  have  been  refuted. 
As  each  point  is  refuted,  however,  the 
supporters  slip  and  slide  to  another  ar- 
gument, until  all  that  is  left,  in  my 
view,  is  the  fundamental  opposition  of 
some  to  the  basic  r>  commendation  of 
the  National  Commi;  .sion  on  Social  Se- 
curity Reform  that  half  of  benefits 
should  be  taxed  for  middle-  and  upper- 
income  beneficiaries.  The  fact  that  the 
D'Amato  amendment  is  only  one  step 
toward  dismantling  the  .social  security 
compromise,  is  made  crystal  clear  in 
the  letter  distributed  by  the  American 


exempt  income-and  obviouslv.  that  is    Association  of  Retired  Persons.  They 

say  quite  clearly  "While  we  would 
prefer  to  see  an  entire  repeal  of  tax- 
ation of  benefits.  S.  1113  is  an  appro- 
priate step  that  can  be  taken.  "  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S200  million  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  a  much  more  substantial 
cost  if  the  AARP  succeeds  in  its  goal 
of  repealing  the  tax  on  benefits  and 
dismantling  the  1983  social  security 
package. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
same  point  was  made  by  Dr.  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  at  the  hearing  on  the 
bill.  Dr.  Roberts"  testimony  was  not  di- 
rected to  tax-exempt  issues  but  to  the 
basic  decision  to  tax  benefits,  which 
he  di-sagrees  with.  Senator  Chafee 
asked  Dr.  Roberts  what  the  DAmato 


the  point  Senator  D'Amato  has  made. 

The  first  argument  rai.sed  was  that 
we  have  a  tax  on  tax-exempt  income. 
That  point  was  debated  and  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  legal  and  financial  ex- 
perts on  Wall  Street  disagree  with 
Senator  D'Amato.  The  preliminary  of- 
fering statements  and  sales  material 
we  have  collected  from  brokers  and  in- 
vestment houses  state  that  municipal 
bonds  are  still  tax-exempt,  without 
any  qualification  in  regard  to  this  pro- 
vision. Indeed,  E.  F.  Hutton,  a  major 
underwriter  of  tax-exempt  securities, 
specifically  advises  its  customers  that 
this  provision  is  not  a  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  income. 

The  second  point  was  that  there 
might  be  an  indirect  burden  on  hold- 


sewage  system  because  the  jokers  up     ers  of  tax-exempt   bonds  imposed  by     amendment  had  to  do  with  Dr.  Rob- 


in Washington  insisted  on  taxing  the 
interest  on  money  borrowed  through 
municipal  bonds— in  due  course,  Mr. 
President.  Senators  would  get  the  mes- 
sage that  that  policy  is  not  good  poli- 
tics. At  that  point.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  they  would  support  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  pending  amendment. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  pick  up 
some  support  today.  But  if  we  do  not 
win,  in  due  course.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  effort  to  preserve  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  America— that  is  the 
dual  sovereignly  of  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  with  the  Federal 
Government— will  eventually  be  re- 
spected and  eventually  we  shall  win 
this  fight. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  or  ,<^uch  time  as  he  desires  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  social 
security    tax    issue    we    are    debating 


this  provision,  even  if  it  was  not  a  tax. 
That  point  was  refuted,  as  we  demon- 
strated that  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  actually  created 
a  new  incentive  to  invest  in  tax-ex- 
empts, not  a  disincentive.  The  Public 
Securities  Association,  finally  agreed 
with  our  analysis  showing  that  the 
new  law  actually  increases  the  desir- 
ability of  investing  in  tax-exempts  for 
elderly  Americans. 

The  third  point,  was  that,  even  if 
this  was  not  a  tax.  and  even  if  it  did 
not  create  any  indirect  financial  disin- 
centive for  investing  in  tax  exempts, 
somehow  this  was  a  precedent  that 
would  send  shivers  through  the  invest- 
ment community.  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Chafee.  Senator  Danforth.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  Senator  Rudman.  Sena- 
tor Heinz  and  Senator  Metzenbaum  in 
a  letter  to  several  of  the  groups  repre- 
senting cities,  counties  and  States,  as- 


erfs  opposition  to  the  tax  on  benefits 
generally.  Dr.  Roberts  explained  quite 
simply  that  the  tax  on  benefits  was  a 
bad  tax  in  his  view,  and  that  the 
D'Amato  bill  would  provide  taxpayers 
with  an  opportunity  to  avoid  this  bad 
tax.  I  have,  of  course,  no  disagreement 
with  Dr.  Roberts  that  the  DAmato 
bill  will  make  the  tax  on  benefits  es- 
sentially a  voluntary  tax.  This  is  why 
those  of  us  concerned  with  fairness 
oppose  the  D'Amato  bill,  and  why  sub- 
stantial revenue  losses  to  the  trust 
fund  will  result  from  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  Members 
want  to  dismantle  the  social  security 
compromise  in  the  way  some  support- 
ers of  the  D'Amato  bill  would.  It  is 
clear  that  for  the  AARP.  this  is  only 
one  step  toward  their  goal  of  repealing 
the  tax  on  benefits  entirely.  If  the 
Members  want  to  take  steps  in  the  di- 
rection advocated  by  Dr.  Roberts  and 


the  AARP.  I  cannot  quarrel  with  that, 
except  to  say  that  I  believe  we  should 
not  begin  to  dismantle  the  1983  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  I 
think  Senator  Chafee.  who  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  amendment, 
and  Senator  Danforth.  who  likewise 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  be 
members  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence—at least  one  of  them  would  be.  If 
it  should  be  adopted.  I  think  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  .some  discu.ssion  there. 

I  hope  that  after  this  vote.  I  can  an- 
nounce amendments  where  we  find 
Treasury  in  agreement,  amendments 
where  they  do  not  agree,  and  amend- 
ments where  they  are  still  being  nego- 
tiated. I  think  that  will  be  helpful  to 
Members  who  have  amendments  to 
this  bill. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  tabling  the  D'Amato 
amendment  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
a  portion  of  social  security  amend- 
ments. Under  the  current  law,  a  por- 
tion of  those  benefits  are  taxed  if  a  re- 
tired individual's  income  is  over 
$25,000  or  a  married  couple's  income  is 
over  $32,000.  In  determining  income, 
interest  from  tax-exempt  bonds  would 
be  included,  although  the  actual  tax 
would  be  imposed  on  a  portion  of  the 
social  security  benefits.  This  provision 
of  the  law  is  almost  identical  to  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  Reform. 

The  D'Amato  amendment  would  ex- 
clude tax-exempt  bond  income  from 
the  calculation  of  income.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  made  a  strong 
case  that  the  D'Amato  amendment 
could  lead  to  .some  situations  in  which 
people  with  a  great  amount  of  tax- 
exempt  bond  income  would  pay  less  on 
taxes  on  their  social  security  benefits 
then  someone  with  a  lower  income 
which  was  not  derived  from  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  This  po.ssibility  trou- 
bles me  greatly.  However.  I  am  also 
concerned  about  those  individuals  who 
may  have  purchased  tax-exempt  bonds 
10  years  ago.  for  example,  never  think- 
ing that  they  would  be  in  any  way  fig- 
ured into  the  computation  of  how- 
much  they  owed  in  taxes.  They  could 
view  the  current  law  as  a  breach  of 
faith.  Therefore,  I  will  vote  against  ta- 
bling the  D'Amato  amendment.  How- 
ever, if  an  amendment  were  offered 
which  would  make  the  current  law 
apply  only  to  tax-exempt  bonds  pur- 
chased since  the  social  .security  reform 
package  was  adopted  in  1983,  then  I 
could  support  that  amendment.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  past 
year  I  have  heard  from  numerous  el- 
derly individuals  expressing  their  con- 
cern with  the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt 
interest  in  the  income  threshold  calcu- 
lation for  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits.  Those  beneficiaries  feel 
strongly    that    Congress    once    again 


changed  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  and  that  they  are  being  penal- 
ized for  making  some  very  prudent  in- 
vestments as  a  part  of  their  retirement 
planning. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  sat  through  extensive  hear- 
ings and  deliberative  markup  on  the 
social  security  reform  package.  Due  to 
the  political  sensitivity  of  the  issue,  we 
went  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  fashion 
a  balanced  and  fair  package,  and  one 
that  would  provide  for  the  long-term 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system. 
Many  of  us  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, recognizing  the  need  to  act  rapidly 
to  guarantee  that  solvency,  felt  it  was 
important  to  avoid  making  substantive 
changes  in  the  committee  recommen- 
dations w-hich  might  have  the  effect  of 
unraveling  the  delicately  balanced 
package. 

After  listening  to  this  latest  debate 
on  the  D'Amato  amendment  and  talk- 
ing with  Iowa's  senior  citizens.  I  am 
convinced  that  Congress  made  a  mis- 
take in  including  the  interest  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds  when  calculating  the 
adjusted  gross  income  of  social  securi- 
ty recipients.  I  do  not  view  the  adop- 
tion of  the  D'Amato  amendment  as 
leading  to  any  additional  modifica- 
tions in  the  basic  reform  package. 

It  is  our  duty  to  carefully  scrutinize 
the  effect  of  our  legislative  actions, 
and  make  corrections  when  we  have 
erred.  In  fact,  this  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  we  are  now  considering  includes 
one  other  important  change  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  namely  the  removal  of  the  direct 
FICA  tax  on  churches. 

We  should  not  be  singling  out  the  el- 
derly for  additional  tax  liability  as  a 
result  of  their  investment  in  tax- 
exempt  instruments  when  no  other 
class  of  investors  would  be  subject  to 
any  form  of  taxation  on  tho.se  same  in- 
vestments. The  reasons  for  supporting 
this  amendment  are  many,  and  I  will 
not  take  up  any  more  of  the  Senate's 
time  in  reiterating  those  arguments  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  my  collegues 
speaking  in  support  of  this  change. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
gument that  has  been  presented  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of 
course,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  diligence  and 
considerable  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  year  ago  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Only  the  interest  on  municipal 
bonds  is  totally  tax  exempt.  This  does 
not  mean  the  bond  is  tax  exempt.  For 
example,  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
are  subject  to  the  Federal  capital 
gains  tax.  Tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds,  when  they  are  included  in  the 
estate  as  part  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
return,    are    subject    to    the    Federal 


estate  tax.  Tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds  are  subject  to  the  Federal  gift 
tax.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  not  any 
great  departure.  We  are  not  taxing  the 
interest  on  the  bonds.  That  has  clearly 
been  pointed  out  many,  many  times. 
The  interest  is  only  being  considered 
to  arrive  at  the  threshold. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Lsland  be  willing  to  join  in  sup- 
porting a  measure  to  permit  the  States 
to  tax  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
bonds? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  this  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
that  the  case  which  I  described  that 
occurred  in  Texas  was  every  bit  as  in- 
direct in  the  taxation  of  Federal  bonds 
as  this  social  security  law  is  in  the  tax- 
ation of  the  State  and  local  bond  in- 
terest. The  tax  was  on  the  bank 
shares.  The  fact  that  the  bank  held 
the  bonds  caused  the  Supreme  Court 
to  strike  down  the  tax.  The  bank 
shares  could  not  be  taxed  becau.se 
what  the  State  was  taxing  was  under- 
lying asset,  the  Federal  bond. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  agree  that  what  is  in- 
volved is  not  a  tax  on  municipal  bonds 
at  all?  The  question  is  a  means  test  as 
to  under  what  circumstances,  if  any. 
we  are  going  to  be  taxing  social  securi- 
ty benefits  for  people  with  incomes 
over  $25,000  a  year. 

To  use  bond  income  for  the  purpose 
of  means  testing  is  consistent  with 
what  we  do  now  for  food  stamps  and 
AFDC  benefits  and  it  is  also  consistent 
with  what  States  do  with  respect  to 
income  that  people  receive  from  Fed- 
eral bonds.  In  response  to  questions 
raised  at  a  hearing,  the  director  of 
budget  studies  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate  finance  committee  was  advised 
that  means  tests  used  for  various  New 
York  State  programs  do  not  disregard 
holding  of  U.S.  Treasury  obligations 
and  the  income  therefrom. 

So  I  submit  that  what  the  law  now 
provides  is  precisely  what  the  States 
are  doing  with  respect  to  income  from 
Federal  obligations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  in  his  exam- 
ples is  not  a  tax.  What  we  are  talking 
about  in  our  amendment  is  a  lax.  It  is 
a  lax  levied  on  social  security  income 
and  in  determining  how  much  of  that 
income  is  going  to  be  taxed,  taking 
into  account  how  much  interest 
income  you  have  on  State  and  munici- 
pal bonds. 

Now,  that  is  completely  analogous  to 
the  situation  where  the  Court  said 
that  the  Stale  government  cannot  tax 
bank  shares  because  those  bank  shares 
have  a  value  that  in  part  is  represent- 
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ed  by  the  assets  in  the  bank  which 
would  include  Federal  bonds  and  the 
interest  on  those  Federal  bonds.  So  it 
is  completely  parallel.  This  is  a  lax  we 
are  talking  about,  not  a  welfare  pay- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  a  tax. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  no  constitutional  principle  and  I 
see  no  public  purpose  principle  in  stat- 
ing that  the  tax-exempt  status  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  now  is  more  than  the 
tax-exempt  status  for  those  bonds,  it  is 
also  a  means  of  sheltering  other 
income.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
principle  that  provides  that  the  fact 
that  you  hold  municipal  bonds  creates 
a  shelter  for  other  sorts  of  income  as 
well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  once  made  the 
point  on  this  floor  that  not  being  a 
lawyer  himself,  he  was  not  in  too  good 
a  position  to  judge  legal  arguments. 
But  he  said  that  he  noticed  in  lawsuits 
there  was  at  least  one  lawyer  on  each 
side,  and  since  only  one  side  would  win 
the  lawsuit,  he  concluded  that  lawyers 
are  wrong  50  percent  of  the  time.  So 
obviously  from  reading  the  record,  we 
can  decide  which  side  won. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  raised  in  a  letter  from  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures and  Municipal  Authorities  that 
this  has  added  to  the  cost  of  financing 
local  debt. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  You 
can  argue  that  all  day  long.  But  I  do 
have  a  pamphlet  from  Deloitte.  Ras- 
kins &  Sells  which,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  major  accounting  firms  in  the 
Nation.  This  pamphlet  from  December 
16  of  last  year  gave  considerable  time 
and  discussion  to  the  impact  of  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits  given 
various  sources  of  income.  Deloitte, 
Haskins  &  Sells,  besides  wishing  us  all 
a  merry  Christmas,  also  said: 

It  IS  still  very  worthwhile  to  Kerierate  non- 
taxable income  if  at  all  po.s.sible  even 
though  this  income  will  be  included  in  com- 
puting the  taxable  portion  of  your  social  se- 
curity benefits 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  pedaling 
bonds.  They  are  advisers.  They  are  ac- 
counting advisers. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  if  he  will 
yield,  after  what  we  did  with  respect 
to  including  this  in  the  computation  of 
the  social  security  tax.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  even  more  desirable  to  buy 
municipal  bonds  than  it  was  before  for 
the  reason  that  the  computation  is 
based  on  present  tax.  not  posttax 
income.  And  the  economic  value  of. 
say.  $25,000  of  dividend  income  may  be 
actually  $20,000  or  less  posttax. 

Therefore,  we  have  created  under 
the  social  security  reform  legislation 


yet  another  incentive  to  buy  municipal 
bonds. 

What  Senator  Long  and  Senator 
D  Amato  want  to  create  is  a  third  and 
extremely  generous  incentive  by  allow- 
ing us  to  shelter  all  social  .security 
income  as  well. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  makes  is  a  valid 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  just 
about  finished  this  discussion,  but  let 
me  .say  this  in  conclusion. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  we  have 
labored  arduously  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  pays  his  or  her  fair 
share  in  taxes.  We  are  outraged  when 
it  is  disclosed  somewhere  that  a  person 
with  substantial  income  pays  no  taxes 
at  all,  through  deductions  or  credits  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  So  we  have  tried 
efforts  .such  as  the  minimum  tax.  in 
order  to  foreclose  those  who  pay  no 
taxes. 

What  we  have  done  here,  and  what 
the  current  social  security  language 
does,  it  merely  to  provide  for  equity. 
You  can  set  aside  all  the  other  argu- 
ments. What  the  proposed  amendment 
does  is  create  an  inequitable  situation. 
Under  this  amendment  we  will  have 
people  with  the  .same  amount  of 
income  treated  differently.  One  will 
pay  a  tax  on  his  social  security  and 
the  other  will  not.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  will  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
this  plainly  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  D  AMATO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  a  moment.  I  think 
everybody  has  had  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  have  not  said  a 
word  this  morning,  and  I  put  in  my  re- 
marks, and  I  listened  to  a  lot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  tabling 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Is  there  objection  to  ordering 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  table 
which  is  yet  to  be  made? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  yeas  and  nays  cannot  be  or- 
dered until  the  motion  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  the  floor,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
move.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to 
anyone. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  have  the  floor,  I 
believe.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  ask  me 
a  question,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  my  col- 
leagues  remarks  and  to  associate 
myself  with  those  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Rhode   Island   has  the 


right    to   yield   for   the   purpose   of   a 
question. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  get  on  with 
a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield,  with  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes,  for  the  purpo.se  he  stated, 
without  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  my.self  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Long. 

I  think  we  all  understand  the  issues 
here.  We  have  debated  them  in  the 
past.  I  do  believe  that  the  provision 
my  amendment  seeks  to  repeal,  as  well 
intended  as  it  may  have  been  when 
adopted,  simply  places  an  undue 
burden  upon  people  who  were  prom- 
ised untaxed  income. 

I  feel  that  Congress  should  not  ret- 
roactively tax  municipal  bond  income. 
My  amendment  would  remove  a 
burden  from  middle  class  senior  citi- 
zens and  our  cities  and  States. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Chafee). 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  fMr.  McCi.ure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi )  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  63.  as  follows; 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  D'Amato's  amendment  (No.  2956) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr,  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  question  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  may  be 
someone  in  the  Chamber  who  would 
like  to  be  recorded  differently  on  the 
merits  than  on  the  motion  to  table.  If 
so.  I  would  like  to  accommodate  him. 
Otherwise,  Mr.  President.  I  will  regard 


the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  as  a 
vote  on  the  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2956)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  pending  amendment  is  by 
the  di-stinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2957 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  I  discus.sed  last 
evening.  It  affects  approximately  1,100 
Alaskans.  It  is  a  technical  change  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alaska.  The  ainendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2957)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  necessary  because 
of  a  recent  Alaska  supreme  court  deci- 
sion. Presently,  there  exists  a  Federal 
exemption  (42  U.S.C.  1382  A(B)2) 
which  requires  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, when  calculating  the 
amount  of  social  security  income  bene- 
fits for  which  an  individual  or  couple 
is  eligible,  to  disregard  the  $250  per 
month  income  provided  by  the  Alaska 
longevity  bonus  program.  This  exemp- 
tion has  been  in  the  code  for  over  10 
years. 

A  recent  Alaska  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion mandates  that  a  change  be  made 
in  the  present  program.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  advises  that  this 
Federal  exemption  will  be  in  jeopardy 
when  any  change  in  the  present  pro- 
gram is  made.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment is  nece.s.sary  to  continue  the  ex- 
emption for  recipients  of  the  revised 
bonus  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
program  to  the  older  citizens  of 
Alaska.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  join- 
ing in  support  of  its  passage.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  that  amendment.  I  know- 
there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who 
are  interested  in  the  IDB  area  that  we 
are  discussing.  Hopefully  we  can  work 
out  some  agreement. 

We  have  put  together  three  pages  of 
amendments.  It  looks  like  Saturday  at 
the  earliest  that  we  will  finish  this 
bill.  But  we  have  them  in  three  differ- 
ent categories  where  we  think  we  can 
reach  agreement  on  very  quickly. 

I  will  run  through  the  amendments 
so  that  the  Members  will  be  on  notice. 
We  have  an  amendment  from  Sena- 
tor DeConcini  which  we  think  we  can 
agree  upon:  Senator  Boschwitz  has  a 
2-year  transition  rules  for  container 
leasing;  Senator  Abdnor  has  one  but 
we  understand  that  now  may  be  in  a 
different  category;  Senator  Specter 
has  I  think  at  least  two  or  three 
amendments.  At  least  two  of  those  we 
believe  can  accommodate  his  interests: 
Senator  Bentsen  has  an  amendment 
which  we  think  we  have  agreed  upon 
and  I  will  add  two  technical  amend- 
ments that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  I  have  an  interest  in. 

Then  there  are  about  15  amend- 
ments that  are  under  negotiation. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  Members  are  on 
this  list,  they  may  see  the  ,secretary  in 
Senator  Long's  private  office  in  room 
202  if  you  want  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  an  amend- 
ment to  add  consortia  of  educational 
institutions; 

The  Weicker/Dodd/Boren/Tsongas 
amendment  on  deferred  rent  transi- 
tion rule; 

The  Dole/ Exon /Durenberger 

amendment   on   increase  ga.sohol   fuel 
exemption; 

The  Bradley  amendment  on  tax  on 
leaded  gasoline; 

The  Humphrey  amendment  on 
FUTA  summer  camp  exemption; 

The  Quayle  amendment  on  medi- 
care; 

The  Heinz  amendment  on  health  in- 
surance for  unemployed— private 
sector  provisions: 

The  Grassley  amendment  on  farm 
depreciation  and  soil  conservation; 

The  Domenici  amendment  on  photo- 
voltaic cells; 

The  Boschwitz  amendment  on  tax- 
exempt  status  of  firefighter  associa- 
tion: 

Then,  on  the  other  hand.  Treasury 
has  said  no  to  the  following  amend- 
ments. We  will  have  to  bring  them  up 
if  the  Members  insist  and  have  a  roll- 
call; 

The  Dodd  amendment  to  deny  tar- 
geted jobs  credit  for  strikebreakers; 

The  Pryor  amendment  on  insurance 
exception; 

The  Ford  amendment.  We  are  not 
certain  what  that  is.  So  I  should  not 
sav  that  that  will  be  opposed; 
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The  Kennedy  amendment  to  strike 
medicare  savings; 

The  Boschwitz/Dixon  amendment 
on  real  estate  depreciation  modifica- 
tions; 

The  DAmato  amendment  on  pen- 
sion contributions  for  policemen  and 
firefighters. 

The  Cochran  amendment  on  guaran- 
teed investment  contracts; 

The  Bradley  amendment  on  earned 
income  tax  credit  indexing; 

The  Cranston  amendment  on 
exempt  low-income  housing  projects 
from  the  deferred  interest  rules; 

The  Wilson  amendment  on  transi- 
tional rule  for  factoring; 

The  Wilson  amendment  on  transi- 
tional relief  for  movies  denied  ACRS; 

The  Wilson  amendment  on  Oakland 
Convention  Center  which  permits  15 
years  depreciation  in  absence  of  bind- 
ing contract. 

Wilson/Cranston  amendment  on 
modifying  sound  recording  provisions; 

Kennedy  amendment  on  faculty 
housing  fringe  benefits; 

The  Bentsen  amendment  on  con- 
sumer loan  program— IDB  exception; 

The  Melcher  amendment  on  com- 
muting expenses  for  construction 
workers; 

And  the  Boren  amendment  on  voca- 
tional education  on  equipment; 

And  technical  amendments. 

That  adds  up  to  38  amendments.  I 
have  heard  from  others  that  somehow 
their  amendments  were  not  presented. 
I  assume  we  will  have  60  to  70  amend- 
ments. We  will  be  here  tomorrow  for 
certain. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2960 

(Purpose:  Making  technical  modifications) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
number  of  technical  amendments  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2960. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  63,  lines  4  through  6,  strike  out  ", 
in  the  case  of  debt  instruments  which  are 
capital  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer  ". 


On  page  63,  line  8,  strike  out  "such  debt 
instruments"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
debt  instrument". 

On  page  63.  line  13.  strike  out  "such". 

On  page  64,  line  10,  strike  out  "such  debt 
instrument  which  is  a". 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Short-term  obligations.— Any  debt 
instrument  which  has  a  fixed  maturity  date 
not  exceeding  1  year  from  the  date  of 
issue." 

On  page  68.  line  19.  strike  out  "to  the 
extent  that"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "if". 

On  page  70.  line  3,  strike  out  "accrual 
period"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accrual 
period  and  properly  adjusted  for  the  length 
of  the  accrual  period". 

On  page  70,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  page  71.  line  24,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Accrual  period.  — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  term  accrual  period'  means  a 
6-month  period  (or  shorter  period  from  the 
date  of  original  issue  of  the  debt  instru- 
ment) which  ends  on  a  day  in  the  calendar 
year  corresponding  to  the  maturity  date  of 
the  debt  instrument  or  the  date  6  months 
before  such  maturity  date. 

"(6)  Reduction  where  subsequent  holder 
pays  acquisition  premium.— 

"(A)  Reduction.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  any  purchase  after 
its  original  is,sue  of  a  debt  instrument  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  daily  por- 
tion for  any  day  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
be  the  daily  portion  for  such  day  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  Determination  of  fraction.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  fraction 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  a 
fraction  — 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  excess 
(if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  cost  of  such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  purchaser,  over 

"(II)  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment increased  by  the  sum  of  the  daily  por- 
tions for  such  debt  instrument  for  all  days 
on  or  before  the  date  of  purchase  (comput- 
ed without  regard  to  this  paragraph),  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  daily  portions  for  such  debt  instru- 
ment for  all  days  after  the  date  of  such  debt 
instrument  for  all  days  after  the  date  of 
such  purchase  and  ending  on  the  stated  ma- 
turity date  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph). 

On  page  75,  lines  2  through  4,  strike  out 
"or  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent)". 

On  page  76.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(A)  publicly  offered,  and". 

On  page  78.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  page  80,  line  7. 

On  page  88,  strike  out  lines  7  through  13, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Publicly  offered  debt  instru- 
ments.—In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument 
which  is  publicly  offered,  the  term  date  of 
original  issue'  means  the  date  on  which  the 
issue  was  first  issued  to  the  public. 

On  page  89,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  determination  of 

ISSUE  PRICE   in  case  OF  EXCHANGE  OF  DEBT  IN- 
STRUMENTS IN  REORGANIZATIONS,— 

"I  A)  In  general.— If— 


"(i)  any  debt  instrument  is  issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  of  reorganization  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  368(a)(1))  for  another 
debt  instrument  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment'), and 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) would  be  the  issue  price  of  the  debt 
instrument  so  issued  is  less  than  the  adjust- 
ed price  of  the  old  debt  instrument, 
then  the  issue  price  of  the  debt  instrument 
so  issued  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  the  ad- 
justed issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment. 

(B)  Definitions,— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  — 

"(i)  Debt  instrument.— The  term  debt  in- 
strument' includes  an  investment  unit. 

"(ii)  Adjusted  issue  price.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  adjusted  issue  price 
of  the  old  debt  instrument  is  its  issue  price, 
increased  by  the  portion  of  any  original 
i.ssue  discount  previously  includible  in  the 
gro.ss  income  of  any  holder  (without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  section  1272 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)). 

"(11)  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
i63'Ei.— For  purposes  of  section  163(e),  the 
adjusted  issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment in  its  issue  price,  increased  by  any 
original  issue  discount  previously  allowed  as 
a  deduction." 

On  page  89,  line  25.  and  page  90.  line  I. 
strike  out  "and  registered  with  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission". 

On  page  90,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "publicly  offered  debt 
instrument  having  original  issue  discount". 

On  page  101.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 

"(iv)  Installment  obligations.— Any  in- 
stallment obligation  to  which  section  453B 
applies. 

On  page  112.  between  lines  23  and  24. 
insert  the  follo-Aing: 

"(6)  Purchase.— The  term  "purchase"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1272(d)(1). 

On  page  120.  line  10.  after  the  end  period 
insert:  "The  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed 
under  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect 
to  any  issue  of  debt  instruments  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  for  such  issue. 

On  page  121,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  through  the  matter  preceding  line  1 
on  page  122.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  Cross  references.— 

"(A)  For  provision  relating  to  deduction  of 
original  issue  discount  on  tax-exempt  obli- 
gation, see  section  1288. 

"(B)  For  special  rule  relating  to  original 
issue  discount  on  obligation  incurred  to  ac- 
quire personal  use  property,  see  section 
1275(c)(2).". 

On  page  124,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  871(a)(1) 
(relating  to  income  other  than  capital  gains) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  1232(b)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1273". 

(14)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  881(a)  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1232(b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  1273". 

On  page  133,  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 
(i)  Other  miscellaneous  changes.— 
(1)  Accrual  period.— In  the  case  of  any 
obligation  issued  after  July  1,  1982,  and 
before  January  1,  1985,  the  accrual  period, 
for  purposes  of  section  1272(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 


section  25(a)),  shall  be  a  1-year  period  (or 
shorter  period  to  maturity)  beginning  on 
the  day  in  the  calendar  year  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  date  of  original  issue  of  the 
obligation. 

(2)  Change  in  reduction  for  subsequent 
acquisition.— Section  1272(a)(6)  of  such 
Code  (as  .so  amended)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
purchase  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  rules  of  section 
1232A(a)(6)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  shall  continue  to  apply  to  such  ac- 
quisition. 

On  page  133,  line  9,  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)"'. 

On  page  138.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Computing  Amount 
OF  Dividend  Deduction  and  Gross 
Income.— 

( 1 )  Amount  of  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion.—Section  854(b)(1)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion under  section  243)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  flush  matter:  "then,  in  computing  the 
deduction  under  section  243,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of  the 
dividend  which  the  regulated  investment 
company  designates  in  writing  within  45 
days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of 
such  company,  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  so  designated  with  respect  to  divi- 
dends received  by  such  company  during 
such  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate dividends  received  (determined  after 
application  of  paragraph  (4))  for  such  tax- 
able year."'. 

(2)  Gross  income.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  854(b)(4)  (defining  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "held  by  the  regulat- 
ed investment  company  for  more  than  6 
months"  after  "securities". 

On  page  136,  line  20,  strike  out  "(c) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  158,  line  7,  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  158,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  Deduction  allowable  to  extent  of 
ordinary  income  from  amounts  paid  by 
lending  broker  for  use  of  collateral.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  that  the  payments 
or  distributions  with  respect  to  any  short 
sale  exceed  the  amount  which— 

"(i)  is  treated  as  ordinary  income  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  is  received  by  the  taxpayer  from  the 
person  providing  the  stock  used  in  the  short 
sale  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  any  col- 
lateral with  respect  to  such  stock. 

"(B)  Exception  not  to  apply  to  extraor- 
dinary DIVIDENDS.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  if  one  or  more  payments  or  distri- 
butions is  in  respect  of  an  extraordinary  div- 
idend.". 

On  page  158.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  through  page  159,  line  5.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Application  of  section  265(2)  to 
SHORT  sales.— Section  265  (relating  to  denial 
of  deduction  for  interest  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Special  rules  for  application  of 
paragraph  '21  in  the  case  of  short  sales.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  interest'  in- 
cludes any  amount  paid  or  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  personal  property  used  in  a 
short  sale,  including  any  amount  paid  by 


the  person  providing  the  stock  used  in  the 
short  sale  as  compensation  for  use  of  collat- 
eral with  respect  to  such  stock. 

"(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amount  which— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  pay  to  a 
person  providing  personal  property,  used  in 
the  short  sale,  and 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  receives  an  equivalent 
amount  from  another  person  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  provided  the  personal  property  in 
connection  with  the  short  sale. 

"(C)  Separate  application.— Paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  applied  separately  with  respect 
to  interest  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
(and  any  collateral  for  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal property  described  in  such  subpara- 
graph).". 

On  page  245,  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"October  31"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31". 

On  page  259,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Regulations  With 
Respect  to  Mixed  Straddles.— The  regula- 
tions described  in  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  mixed  straddles  shall  not  apply  to 
any  position  established  before  January  1, 
1984. 

On  page  362.  line  22,  strike  out  "336,  ". 

On  page  367.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Treatment  of  Liquidations  Under 
Section  336.— Section  367  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Liquidations  Under 
Section  336.— In  the  case  of  any  distribu- 
tion described  in  section  336  by  a  domestic 
corporation  which  is  made  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  United  Slates  person,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  regulations,  gain  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  domestic  corporation 
under  principles  similar  to  the  principles  of 
this  section.'". 

On  page  367,  line  19,  strike  out  "(c) "  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)"'. 

On  page  369,  line  11,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(e)". 

On  page  370,  line  20,  strike  out  ""(f)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(g)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  without  objec- 
tion the  pending  amendment  is  tempo- 
rarily set  ciside, 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  technical 
and  other  amendments  to  the  securi- 
ties-related provisions  of  the  bill. 
These  amendments  are  intended  to 
make  both  the  rules  of  present  law 
and  the  substantive  amendment  of 
those  rules  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  operate  more  efficiently. 
Explanations  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments follow. 

explanation  of  technical  amendments  re- 
lating TO  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 

indebtedness 

Present  law  treats  the  retirement  of 
a  bond  that  is  a  capital  asset  as  a  sale 
or  exchange.  As  amended,  this  treat- 
ment would  apply  whether  or  not  the 
bond  is  a  capital  asset. 

Under  present  law.  except  as  regula- 
tions otherwise  provide,  the  accrual 
period  for  compounding  and  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  original  issue  dis- 
count allocable  to  a  period  is  the 
annual  period  ending  on  each  anniver- 


sary of  the  issue  date  of  the  bond.  The 
amendment  would  define  the  accrual 
period  as  each  6-month  period  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  maturity 
date  of  the  bond  and  the  date  6 
months  before  such  maturity  date  or 
the  shorter  period  from  the  date  of 
issue.  This  more  closely  corresponds  to 
the  practices  for  calculating  yield  pre- 
vailing in  the  financial  community. 

Under  present  law,  when  a  purchas- 
er buys  a  bond  for  a  price  exceeding 
the  issue  price  increased  by  original 
issue  discount  accrued  to  the  purchase 
date,  such  excess  is  allowed  as  an 
offset  to  the  remaining  original  issue 
discount  on  a  straight-line  basis  over 
the  remaining  term  of  the  bond.  The 
amendment  replaces  this  treatment  of 
purchase  premium  by  instead  reducing 
the  original  issue  discount  otherwise 
accruable  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
portion  that  the  purchase  premium  is 
of  the  remaining  unaccrued  original 
issue  discount  as  of  the  date  of  pur- 
chase. 

"Purchase"  is  defined,  in  applying 
the  original  issue  discount  rules  under 
present  law,  to  exclude  bonds  with  a 
transferred  basis  or  with  a  basis  deter- 
mined under  section  1014(a),  applica- 
ble to  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dent. The  amendment  deletes  the  ref- 
erence to  section  1014(a)  so  that  an  ac- 
quisition from  a  decedent  will  be  treat- 
ed as  a  purchase  in  applying  the  origi- 
nal issue  discount  rules,  including  the 
rules  applicable  to  stripped  bonds  and 
stripped  coupons. 

The  present  law  rules  provide  that 
the  issue  price  of  bonds  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  the  initial  price  to  the 
public  at  which  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  debt  instruments  were  issued. 
"Issue  price"  is  a  component  of  the 
definition  of  original  issue  discount. 
The  amendment  would  extend  this 
rule  to  all  publicly  traded  issues, 
whether  or  not  registered  with  the 
SEC. 

Debt  instruments  issued  in  exchange 
for  other  debt  instruments  in  a  reorga- 
nization are  subject  to  the  original 
issue  discount  rules  under  present  law 
only  if  either  the  new  or  the  old  in- 
struments are  publicly  traded.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  artificial  creation 
of  original  issue  discount  through 
such  exchanges,  the  rules  provide  that 
the  issue  price  of  the  new  bonds  will 
be  treated  as  not  less  than  the  issue 
price  of  the  old  bonds.  The  proposed 
extension  of  the  original  issue  dis- 
count rules  to  private  bonds  issued  for 
property  that  is  not  publicly  traded 
would  result  in  the  application  of  such 
rules  to  exchanges  of  newly  issued 
bonds  for  outstanding  bonds  in  recapi- 
talizations and  other  reorganizations 
of  closely  held  corporations.  The 
amendments  would  extend  the  issue 
price  rule  applicable  to  publicly  traded 
issues  to  such  private  transactions. 
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For  publicly  offered  debt  issues,  the 
bill  authorizes  regulations  to  require 
the  furnishing  of  the  amount  of  origi- 
nal issue  discount,  the  issue  date  and 
other  appropriate  information  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  regu- 
lations provide,  and  imposes  a  penalty 
of  1  percent  of  the  issue  price  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  without  reasonable 
cause.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  maximum  penalty  with  respect  to 
any  one  issue  of  debt  instruments  will 
not  exceed  $50,000. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  PROVISION  EXTEND- 
ING THE  STRADDLE  RULES  TO  STOCK  OPTIONS 
AND  CERTAIN  STOCK 

Under  present  law.  exchange-traded 
stock  options  and  stock  are  not  subject 
to  the  loss  deferral  and  other  tax 
straddle  rules.  The  bill  repeals  the  ex- 
emption for  stock  options  and  for 
stock  that  is  part  of  a  straddle  that  in- 
cludes an  offsetting  stock  option  effec- 
tive for  positions  established  after  Oc- 
tober 31.  1983.  For  options  dealers,  the 
bill  also  requires  that  stock  options 
held  at  yearend  be  taxed  as  if  they 
were  disposed  of  at  fair  market  value: 
that  is,  marked  to  market,  effective 
with  respect  to  positions  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  or.  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  all  positions 
held  on  the  date  of  enactment  or  all 
positions  held  during  the  taxable  year 
that  included  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  amendment  would  move  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption for  stock  options  and  certain 
stoclj  to  January  1.  1984. 

The  reason  a  delay  in  the  effective 
date  is  necessary  is  that,  for  options 
dealers  who  elect  to  apply  the  mark- 
to-market  rule  to  all  positions  held 
during  1984.  the  loss-deferral  rule 
would  only  apply  for  the  last  2  months 
of  1983,  This  would  result  in  three  dif- 
ferent tax  regimes  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 6  months.  The  burden  im- 
posed on  both  options  dealers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  by  this  bi- 
furcation of  effective  dates  is  both  un- 
necessary and  unfair, 

Unfairne.ss  results  because  of  the 
disparate  treatment  of  options  dealers 
depending  on  the  timing  of  their  tax- 
able years.  An  options  dealer  whose 
taxable    year    included    October    31, 

1983,  because,  for  example,  the  dealer 
uses  a  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30. 

1984.  could  elect  to  apply  the  mark-to- 
market  rule  for  the  entire  taxable 
year.  However,  an  options  dealer  using 
a  calendar  year  would  be  subject  to 
the  loss-deferral  rule  for  the  portion 
of  the  taxable  year  that  includes  the 
last  2  months  of  1983. 

In  addition,  because  1983  tax  returns 
are  due  to  be  filed  by  April  16.  1984. 
for  individuals— corporate  returns 
were  due  on  March  15.  1984— the  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  bill  would 
require  the  revision  of  returns  on 
audit  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
impose  undue  burdens  on  both  options 


dealers  and  Treasury,  and  could  lead 
to  the  uneven  retroactive  application 
of  the  new  rules. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require 
the  inclusion  in  income  of  unrealized 
gains  from  prior  years  and  to  insure 
that  options  dealers  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
tax  in  future  years.  Under  the  mark- 
to-market  rule,  the  cumulative  unreal- 
ized gains  of  options  dealers  will  be 
captured  in  1984  and  options  dealers 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
tax  in  subsequent  years. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  REGULATIONS  ON  MIXED 
STRADDLES 

The  bill  requires  Treasury  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  dealing  with 
mixed  straddles.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  regulations  to  be  issued 
will  be  effective  for  positions  entered 
into  on  or  after  January  1.  1984.  Oth- 
erwise, these  regulations  would  require 
the  reopening  of  tax  years  as  far  back 
as  1981. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SION THAT  DENIES  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
EXPENSES  INCURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
SHORT  SALES 

If  a  distribution  becomes  payable  on 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  tax- 
payer has  made  a  short  sale,  the  tax- 
payer is  generally  required  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  lender  of  the  stock 
sold  short.  Under  present  law.  this 
payment  in  lieu  of  a  distribution  is  de- 
ductible as  an  ordinary  deduction, 
even  if  the  stock  declines  in  value  by 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
the  dividend  distribution  resulting  in 
an  offsetting  capital  gain  when  the 
short  sale  is  closed.  This  transaction 
can,  therefore,  be  used  to  convert  ordi- 
nary income— that  is  eliminated  by  the 
allowance  of  an  ordinary  deduction  for 
the  short-sale  expense— to  capital 
gains.  The  committee  bill  denies  the 
deduction  for  payments  made  in  lieu 
of  distributions  on  stock  used  in  a 
short  sale  unless  certain  holding 
period  requirements  are  met  with  re- 
spect to  the  stock.  This  result  is  appro- 
priate to  the  extent  that  the  allow- 
ance of  an  ordinary  deduction  would 
be  matched  by  a  capital  gain.  Howev- 
er, in  .some  ca.ses  the  result  under  the 
bill  is  unfair  to  the  extent  that  ordi- 
nary income  is  received  by  the  short 
.seller.  Except  with  respect  to  extraor- 
dinary dividends,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  deduction  of  "in  lieu 
of  payments"  to  the  extent  of  ordi- 
nary income  that  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  short  .sale  proceeds.  Thus,  if  a 
short  seller  receives  income  from  a 
broker  to  compensate  him  for  having 
to  keep  the  short  sale  proceeds  on  de- 
posit with  the  broker,  the  short  seller 
would  only  have  to  capitalize  the 
excess  of  the  short  sale  expenses  over 
the  income  received. 

When  a  taxpayer  borrows  stock  in 
connection  with  a  short  .sale  of  stock, 
the   taxpayer   may   deposit   collateral 
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with  the  lending  broker  and  often  re- 
ceives a  rebate  fee— taxable  as  ordi- 
nary income— with  respect  to  the 
short  sale  proceeds  that  are  deposited 
with  the  lending  broker.  This  rebate 
fee  compensates  the  taxpayer  who 
sells  short  for  the  lending  broker's  use 
of  the  short  sale  proceeds  during  the 
period  before  the  short  sale  is  closed 
and  the  stock  is  returned.  The  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  in  lieu  of  payments  to  the 
extent  of  the  rebate  fee  that  is  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  short  sale  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  payments 
made  in  lieu  of  dividend  distributions 
be  treated  as  interest  for  purposes  of 
the  rule  that  disallows  interest  deduc- 
tions with  respect  to  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  acquire  or  carry  tax-exempt 
bonds.  The  amendment  clarifies  that 
this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  broker 
who  acts  as  a  conduit  in  a  short  .sale 
transaction  that  is  executed  in  a  cus- 
tomers account.  The  amendment  also 
provides  that  a  rebate  fee  paid  by  a 
lending  broker  is  subject  to  the  rule 
that  disallows  interest  on  indebtedness 
incurred  to  purchase  or  carry  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

The  amendment  also  makes  clear 
that,  in  determining  whether  an  "in 
lieu  of"  payment  is  attributable  to 
funds  used  to  carry  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions, short  sale  expenses,  as  well  as 
any  property  u.sed  to  collaterialize  the 
borrowing  of  stock  u.sed  in  the  short 
sale,  are  to  be  treated  .separately  from 
indebtedness  that  cannot  be  directly 
traced  to  the  purchase  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Under  the  amendment,  taxpay- 
ers would  be  required  to  directly  trace 
the  use  of  short  sale  proceeds.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  bill  would  not  apply 
to  short  sale  expenses  incurred  in  a 
transaction  in  which  no  funds  are 
made  available  to  the  taxpayer  that 
could  potentially  be  invested  in  tax- 
exempt  securities. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  DISTRIBUTIONS  FROM  REGULATED  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES 

Present  law  provides  that  all  distri- 
butions received  from  a  regulated  in- 
vestment company,  or  "RIC. "  are 
treated  as  dividends  if  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  RICs  gross  income  consists 
of  dividends  from  domestic  corpora- 
tions. The  bill  rai.ses  the  75-percent 
test  to  95  percent.  The  amendment 
provides  that  short-term  capital  gains 
are  to  be  included  in  a  RICs  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  95-percent  test  is  met. 
The  amendment  clarifies  present  law 
in  this  regard. 

Under  the  bill,  a  corporation  holding 
dividend-paying  stock  through  a  RIC 
is  treated  less  favorably  than  it  would 
be  treated  if  the  stock  were  held  di- 
rectly in  cases  where  the  RIC  has  ex- 
penses that  reduce  the  amount  of  divi- 
dent    income    eligible    to    be    passed 


through  to  the  corporation.  This 
defect  also  exists  under  present  law. 
The  amendment  corrects  this  defect 
by  permitting  a  RIC  to  designate  its 
distributions  as  a  dividend  to  the 
extent  such  distributions  are  consid- 
ered made  from  dividend  income  of 
the  RIC, 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  APPLY  SECTION  367  TO  LIQUIDATING  DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS 

Under  present  law.  a  transfer  of  ap- 
preciated assets  outside  U.S.  tax  juris- 
diction, in  a  transaction  that  would 
otherwise  be  tax  free,  is  subject  to  tax 
if  the  transfer  is  made  to  avoid  Feder- 
al income  tax.  The  bill  generally  re- 
quires that  a  tax  be  impo.sed  in  this 
case,  unless  the  transfer  is  made  for 
use  in  an  active  trade  or  business 
abroad.  However,  under  the  bill,  it 
would  still  be  possible  for  the  foreign 
owners  of  a  domestic  corporation  to 
remove  appreciated  property  from 
U.S.  tax  jurisdiction  by  way  of  a  liqui- 
dation. The  amendment  cures  this 
defect  by  providing  that,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  regulations,  gain 
is  recognized  to  a  domestic  coopera- 
tions with  respect  to  liquidating  distri- 
butions of  property  to  non-U.S.  per- 
sons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  'No,  2960)  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  have  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor.  It  appears  that 
nobody  is  anxious  to  leave  this  place 
this  weekend,  and  that  is  all  right  with 
me,  I  did  not  plan  to  go  anywhere 
anyway  until  Sunday.  If,  in  fact,  there 
are  amendments  that  we  can  call  up, 
we  should  proceed.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ  has  an  amendment  the  Treasury 
signed  off.  I  know  Senator  Specter  is 
still  working  on  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments. Senator  Bentsen  has  one  that 
we  could  handle  now.  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi's  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
Senator  Long, 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht),  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296  1 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  authorization  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
program  at  $478,000,000) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


UMI 


The  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen). 
for  himself,  Mr,  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and 
Mr.  Abdnor  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2961 

Mr,  BENTSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1236,  line  24,  and  page  1237,  lines 
1  and  2,  slrike  out  $452,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $453,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $455,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$478,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  I  have  discus.sed  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr,  Bumpers,  Mr, 
Dole,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr,  Duren- 
berger, Mr,  Percy.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
Abdnor. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  could  not  be  clearer  or 
more  important.  It  increases  author- 
ized funding  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  to  the  1983 
appropriated  level- of  S478  million  for 
fi.scal  years  1984-86  and  each  year 
thereafter.  Quite  frankly,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  see  those  levels 
even  higher- perhaps  at  the  $500  mil- 
lion level  proposed  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arkansas  in  S, 
2013.  But  in  the  spirit  of  fiscal  re- 
straint and  recognizing  the  need  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  I  am  offering  this 
$478  million  figure  as  a  responsible 
compromise  that  level  funds  MCH  by 
splitting  the  difference  between  the 
Finance  Committee  approved  mark  of 
$452  million  and  the  $500  million 
figure  inS.  2013, 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  America 
facing  a  $200  billion  deficit,  some 
might  ask  why  we  should  increase  the 
authorization  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  even  if  that  increase 
amounts  to  only  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion per  year. 

That  is  a  legitimate  question  and  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  it.  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  health  care  of  mothers 
and  young  children  has  been  an  ongo- 
ing commitment  for  more  than  40 
years.  Most  of  the  care  provided  is  pre- 
ventive or  rehabilitative  and  it  trans- 
lates into  some  of  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive expenditures  made  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Mr.  President,  whether 
you  consider  cost-benefit  ratios  or  the 
important  human  needs  that  are  met 
by  these  programs,  I  would  suggest 
that   even   the   coldest    heart    in   the 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  have  problems  finding  a  good 
reason  to  oppose  my  amendment. 

Maternal  and  child  health  programs 
date  back  to  1935  when  title  5  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  adopted.  In 
1981,  seven  programs  including  prena- 
tal care,  crippled  children's  services, 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention, 
hemophilia  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  genetic  screening  were  combined 
into  a  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant.  This  group  of  services  suffered 
some  of  the  most  severe  budget  cuts 
approved  with  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  when  18  percent  of 
their  funding  was  slashed  and  authori- 
zations were  reduced  30  percent. 
Those  cuts,  Mr.  President,  came  at  the 
expense  of  many  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren who  were  most  in  need  of  care 
and  least  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Last  year.  Congress  repaired  some  of 
the  damage  by  adding  temporary 
funds— a  little  over  $100  million— to 
the  MCH  block  grant.  I  would  suggest 
that  these  services  are  too  important 
to  millions  of  people  to  depend  on  spo- 
radic infusions  of  additional  funds. 
MCH  deserves  more  than  a  series  of 
temporary  reprieves.  The  programs, 
and  tho.se  who  administer  them  de- 
serve the  assurance  that  needed  dol- 
lars will  be  made  available  on  a  pre- 
dictable and  continuing  basis. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment: To  assure  that  adequate  funds 
are  available  to  enable  the  States  to 
provide  prenatal,  delivery,  and  neona- 
tal care  to  those  who  need  but  cannot 
afford  it.  To  help  finance  well-baby 
and  well-child  clinics,  screening  and 
counseling  for  genetic  disorders, 
dental  .services,  immunization  pro- 
grams, and  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  handicapped  children. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  simply  unacceptable  for  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  to  take  the  position  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  the.se  services 
available  to  those  in  need.  That  is  es- 
pecially true  when  we  consider  that 
MCH  is  one  of  the  most  cost  effective 
programs  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  support. 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  included  exam- 
ple after  example  of  beneficial  and 
cost  saving  results  obtained  with  the 
early  intervention  of  MCH  programs. 
For  instance: 

Programs  targetted  to  low  and  mod- 
erate income  women  in  medically  un- 
derserved  areas  have  shown  a  60-per- 
cent reduction  in  prenatal  mortality: 

Where  medicaid  recipients  partici- 
pate in  MCH  prenatal  programs,  the 
number  of  low  birth  weight  babies  is 
reduced  dramatically.  Since  low  birth 
weight  is  responsible  for  50  percent  of 
all  infant  deaths,  that  statistic  is  sig- 
nificant. For  every  dollar  spent  in  the 
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medicaid    related    programs,    between 
$4.20  and  $5.80  is  saved; 

Immunization  of  young  children  is 
accomplished  in  most  States  with 
MCH  funded  public  health  nurses: 

Children  enrolled  in  New  York  City 
MCH  programs  in  1980  had  a  30-per- 
cent lower  rate  of  hospitalization  than 
their  non-MCH  peers. 

The  total  cost  of  MCH  services  for  a 
child  during  the  course  of  an  entire 
year  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  a 
single  day  of  hospitalization; 

For  victims  of  hemophilia,  MCH 
treatment  programs  had  the  following 
effects:  The  average  number  of  hospi- 
talization days  per  year  was  reduced 
from  nearly  10  to  less  than  2:  unem- 
ployment decreased  from  36  percent  to 
13  percent:  third  party  insurance  cov- 
erage increased  from  74  percent  to  93 
percent;  and  total  health  care  costs 
were  reduced  by  62  percent,  from  an 
average  of  $15,800  in  1975  to  $5,932  in 
1981. 

In  considering  the  need  for  the.se 
programs  we  must  also  realize  that  — 
despite  the  recovery— America  is  still 
suffering  from  the  longest  deepest  re- 
cession since  World  War  II.  There  are 
still  nearly  9  million  people  out  of 
work  in  this  country;  many  of  whom 
have  been  unemployed  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  Recent  CBO  estimates 
show  that  over  the  last  2  years  more 
than  10  million  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  benefits— a  loss  that  can  be 
devastating  to  a  family  with  a  chron- 
ically ill  child.  There  has  probably  not 
been  a  time  in  recent  history  when  the 
need  for  MCH  services  has  been  as  ob- 
vious or  more  compelling. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  increasing 
the  MCH  authorization  level  will 
simply  add  to  the  deficit.  To  that  I 
would  reply  that  failure  to  adopt  my 
amendment  would  actually  mean  a  cut 
in  services  to  mothers  and  children  of 
$74  million  in  budget  authority  and 
S62  million  in  outlays  over  the  next  3 
years.  As  to  the  difference  between 
these  figures.  CBO  projections  which 
are  based  on  recent  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  these  program  funds, 
assume  the  members  will  not  support 
a  reduction  in  outlays  to  meet  the 
lower  budget  authority  figure  when 
appropriations  are  actually  made.  Fi- 
nally. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  MCH  will 
be  authorized  at  $478  million— which 
is  a  full  15  percent  below  the  author- 
ized levels  in  1978-81.  We  have  already 
made  economies  in  this  and  other 
health  programs  such  as  medicaid— 
and  people  in  need  are  suffering  as  a 
result.  Let  us  not  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem by  permitting  MCH  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  re.sponsibil- 
ity  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  hold  back 
on  Government  spending.  That  much 
is  clear.  But  the  Senate  also  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  those  cuts  responsi- 
bly, carefully,  effectively,  and  compas- 
sionately. The  amendment  I  am  offer- 


ing has  exceptionally  strong  support 
and  extends  to  more  than  30  organiza- 
tions including  the  March  of  Dimes, 
Junior  League,  National  Governor's 
A.ssociation,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, the  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens, the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 
Planned  Parenthood,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Children's  Hospitals  and 
others.  It  merits  the  support  of  the 
Senate  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  ihe  effort  to  see  it  enacted  into 
law. 

I  also  state  that  we  will  have  an 
offset  that  will  be  proposed  by  way  of 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Dole,  is  not  here  at  the 
moment,  but  he  favors  the  amend- 
ment, provided  there  is  offset  in  order 
to  cover  the  cost  for  the  Treasury,  I 
have  such  an  amendment  prepared. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  will- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment  to  in- 
clude a  modification  to  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  income  verification 
area,  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  includes  the  food 
stamp  program  in  one  of  the  Grace 
Commission  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  on  verifying 
income  and  eligibility  for  means-tested 
benefit  programs  requires  the  IRS  to 
make  available,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  use. 
tax  return  data  on  unearned  income. 
This  data  will  be  u.sed  in  the  SSI. 
AFDC,  and  medicaid  programs  to  help 
verify  eligibility  for  those  benefits. 
CBO  estimates  savings  of  S630  million 
over  the  next  3  years  in  these  pro- 
grams from  reducing  erroneous  over- 
payments and  payments  to  ineligible 
individuals. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  includ- 
ed in  the  original  Grace  proposal  that 
was  endorsed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  That  we  did  not  include  the 
food  stamp  program  in  our  provision  is 
simply  because  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee does  not  have  jurisdiction.  This 
amendment  would  require  the  IRS 
data  to  be  used  for  eligibility  verifica- 
tions in  the  food  stamp  program, 
thereby  establishing  the  complete 
income  verification  proposal,  as  sup- 
ported by  GAO.  in  this  bill. 

CBO  estimates  the  additional  .sav- 
ings from  including  food  stamps  at  $90 
million  for  using  the  unearned  income 
data,  and  $10  million  for  including  the 
food  stamp  program  in  the  income  ver- 
ification systems  that  States  are  re- 
quired to  establish  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
the  support  of  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
And  as  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Kansas 
also  strongly  recommends  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  Its  purpose  is  solely 
to  cut  down  on  fraud  and  abuse  in 
means-tested  benefit  programs,  and  to 
target  benefits  better.  The  CBO  esti- 
mate of  savings  is  not  a  result  of  cut- 
ting benefits,  but  of  reducing  overpay- 
ments and  payments  to  ineligibles. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1236.  line  24.  and  page  1237.  lines 
I  and  2.  strike  out  ■$452,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $453,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 
and  $455,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fi.scal  year  therefter"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $478,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

On  page  1313.  line  10.  after  -Human  Serv- 
ices" insert  "and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture". 

On  page  1313.  line  4.  after  "Labor"  insert 
'■.  or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  1313.  line  19.  after  "Human  Serv- 
ices "  insert  "(in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)". 

On  page  1315.  line  4.  after  Labor.  "  insert 
"or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

On  page  1315.  line  22.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  1315.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

■  (4)  the  food  stamp  program  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977:  and 

On  page  1315.  line  21.  strike  out  "(4) "  and 
insert  "(5)". 

On  page  1318.  between  line  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

<i)  Section  ll(eM19)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'19)  that  information  is  requested  and 
exi  'langed  for  purpcses  of  income  and  eligi- 
bilii;.  verification  in  accordance  with  a  State 
system  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  1136  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
that  any  additional  information  available 
from  agencies  administering  Stale  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  be  requested  and  utilized  by 
the  State  agency  (described  in  section 
3(n)(l)  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  303(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;". 

On  page  1318.  line  20.  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
in.sert  "(j)". 

On  page  1319.  line  3,  strike  out  "(j)"  and 
in.sert  "(k)". 

On  page  1321.  strike  out  line  13  and  insert 
"(l)(l)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (j)  and  (k)". 

On  page  1321.  line  16.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  "(i) ". 

On  page  1321.  line  23.  after  Labor"  insert 
",  or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after 
nearly  a  10-year  period  in  which  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  began  pre- 
natal care  early  in  their  pregnancy,  we 
are  seeing  this  progress  reversed.  Since 
1980,  there  has  been  an  upward  climb 


in  the  percentage  of  women  receiving 
little  or  no  care. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  of  preschool 
children  who  are  adequately  immu- 
nized against  childhood  disease.  As  a 
result,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  cities  are  experiencing  out- 
breaks of  contagious  diseases  among 
preschool  children. 

The  importance  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  to  these  prob- 
lems is  clear.  While  MCH  block  grant 
funds  comprise  less  than  9  percent  of 
the  total  1983  health  budget  of  most 
States,  on  average,  they  represent  at 
least  30  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services. 
The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram—and its  particular  emphasis  on 
immunizations— has  been  well  demon- 
.strated.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  preventive  care 
for  children  resulted  in  $8  in  savings 
in  long-term  care  costs. 

Even  at  its  current  appropriation 
level  (which  is  $399  million),  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant 
can  reach  only  a  fraction  of  those  in 
need.  Holding  the  authorization  level 
below  fi.scal  year  1984  appropriation 
levels  could  mean  that,  just  as  addi- 
tional .services  are  beginning  to  reach 
families  in  need.  States  will  once  again 
be  forced  to  curtail  vital  care. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  1  ri.se 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  to  increa.se  the  funding  for 
maternal  and  child  health  block 
grants  to  $478  million. 

The  current  authorization  of  $373 
million  is  a  33  percent  reduction  over 
the  total  1981  authorization  for  the 
programs  con.solidated  under  the  block 
grant.  Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of 
this  level  of  funding.  Congress  appro- 
priated an  additional  $105  million  for 
the  program  for  1983.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  under  consideration 
would  increa.sc  the  authorization  only 
up  to  the  1983  appropriations  level. 

The  $452  million  provided  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  tremendous 
health  needs  of  mothers  and  children 
in  this  Nation.  And  the  sustained  high 
levels  of  unemployment  we  have  wit- 
nessed only  exacerbate  the  problem. 
For  millions  of  women,  unemployment 
also  brought  the  loss  of  health  insur- 
ance. Maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams have  become  their  only  .source 
of  medical  care.  But  because  of  cut- 
backs in  Federal  support,  maternal 
and  child  health  services  have  shrunk 
in  virtually  every  State  just  at  the 
time  when  demand  for  .services  has  in- 
creased drastically. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  visiting  nurse  programs 
were  reduced  by  85  percent  as  a  result 
of  the  1981  cuts.  Funding  for  the  pre- 


vention of  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
was  cut  and  6.000  patients  were  affect- 
ed by  cuts  in  community  health  cen- 
ters. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lack  of  pre- 
natal care  is  strongly  correlated  with 
infant  mortality  rates.  New  Jer.sey. 
like  most  other  States,  will  not  meet 
the  Surgeon  Generals  goals  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  receiving  prena- 
tal care  by  1990.  In  our  State,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  over  9  deaths 
per  1,000  live  births  for  white  infants, 
and  over  20  deaths  per  1.000  live  births 
for  black  infants.  Nor  surprisingly, 
about  17  percent  of  the  white  mothers 
and  over  35  percent  of  the  black  moth- 
ers in  New  Jersey  do  not  receive  pre- 
natal care  in  the  first  trimester. 

New  Jer-sey  is  certainly  not  the  only 
State  to  have  suffered  from  cutbacks 
in  the  funding  of  maternal  and  child 
health  care  programs.  Fourty-four 
States  or  93  percent  of  those  reporting 
reductions  in  their  title  V  programs, 
reduced  prenatal  and  delivery  services 
for  pregnant  women,  and  primary  and 
preventive  services  for  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  infants,  and  children:  27 
States— 57  percent— reduced  their  crip- 
pled children's  services:  37  States  or  82 
percent  of  those  reporting  title  V  re- 
ductions, reduced  or  eliminated  .serv- 
ices offered  by  the  title  'V  programs  of 
projects.  Children  and  youth  projects 
were  the  most  frequently  affected. 

Prenatal  and  delivery  services  for 
pregnant  women  and  primary  and  pre- 
ventive services  for  infants  and  chil- 
dren are  bearing  the  brunt  of  title  V 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
cutbacks  in  many  Slates. 

This  is  ironic.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senate  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern about  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment, and  there  is  good  evidence  that, 
in  the  long  run.  good  prenatal  nealth 
care  and  preventive  health  services  to 
infants  and  children  are  cost-effective. 
These  services  have  been  shown  -to 
result  in  .savings  by  reducing  the  need 
for  long-term  institutional  care  for  the 
severely  retarded,  by  reducing  deaf- 
ness, and  many  other  costly  abnor- 
malities that  result  from  poor  health 
care  during  this  critical  period  in  a 
child's  development.  Studies  have 
shown  that  children  receiving  good 
preventive  health  services  have  as 
much  as  30  percent  fewer  abnormali- 
ties than  children  not  receiving  such 
services. 

Maternal  and  child  health  programs 
should  be  adequately  funded.  Mothers 
must  not  be  denied  basic  health  care 
services  that  are  critical  for  the 
healthy  development  of  their  children. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Texas  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  bring  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  authorization 


level  up  to  the  current  funding  level  of 
$478  million  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986.  Maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant  funds  go  to  our 
State  health  departments  to  support  a 
network  of  clinics  which  provide  ap- 
proximately 12  million  mothers  and 
children  with  a  wide  range  of  services, 
including  basic  prenatal  care,  check- 
ups and  immunizations,  and  other  spe- 
cific care  for  high-risk  newborns  and 
children  suffering  from  disabling  con- 
ditions. This  program  also  incorpo- 
rates several  previously  categorical 
health  programs,  including  hemophil- 
ia treatment,  lead  paint  poisoning  pre- 
vention, genetic  screening,  and  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 

The  supplemental  fiscal  1983  appro- 
priations under  the  Jobs  Act  gave 
States  critically  needed  funds  to 
expand  the  activities  of  their  public 
health  clinics  and  provide  inpatient 
hospital  care  for  maternity  services  to 
destitute  expectant  mothers  as  unem- 
ployment rates  soared.  We  must  not 
cut  this  vital  program  below  the  1983 
appropriations  level  now  when  8.8  mil- 
lion Americans  are  .still  looking  for 
work  and  millions  of  families  with 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
remain  poor  and  uninsured.  Cutting 
the  authorization  level  below  the 
fiscal  year  1983  level  would  mean  that, 
just  as  the  additional  services  are  be- 
ginning to  reach  families  in  need. 
States  will  once  again  be  forced  to  cur- 
tail vital  emergency  and  preventive 
health  care. 

As  one  who  vigorously  opposed  the 
deep  funding  cuts  for  this  important 
program  in  1981.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
higher  funding  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant,  which  is  ex- 
tremely cost-effective  in  providing 
health  services  to  our  Nation's  moth- 
ers and  children:  but  I  urge  that,  as  a 
minimum,  my  colleagues  support  this 
reauthorization  amendment  as  a  first 
step  in  preventing  further  cuts  in  this 
important  program. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas.  Senator  Bentsen.  to  raise  the 
level  of  funding  authorized  for  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant. 
The  increase  in  authorization  from 
$373  to  $478  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
constant  level  of  funding  from  1983. 
While  it  was  my  hope  that  the  author- 
ization level  would  be  raised  to  the 
level  proposed  in  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  fall.  I  am  pleased  to  .see  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  .supporting 
this  modest  but  critical  increase. 

The  maternal  and  child  health 
(MCH)  block  grant  provides  funds  to 
the  States  for  .services  to  reduce  infant 
mortality  and  to  improve  and  promote 
the  health  of  mothers,  infants,  and 
children.  It  also  provides  funds  for 
medically  necessary  services  to  handi- 
capped children.  Ten  percent  of  the 
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funds  is  set  aside  for  projects  such  as 
genetic  screening  and  counseling,  he- 
mophilia programs,  and  pediatric  pul- 
monary    centers.     Federal     programs 
rarely  have  such  a  clearly  stated  man- 
date. It  is  more  unusual  that  they  ac- 
tually achieve  the  goals  mandated  by 
Federal  legislation,  and  that  they  do 
so  cost  effectively.  Finally,  few  Feder- 
al programs  can  claim  success  equal  to 
that   of   the   MCH    block    grant    pro- 
grams. Certainly,  they  have  not  been 
without     their    problems.     Yet     with 
these  programs  in  place,  we  have  seen 
a  40-percent  drop  in  infant  mortality 
rates  since  1965;  large  scale  immuniza- 
tion programs  funded  in  part  by  MCH 
moneys     have     virtually     eliminated 
smallpox  and  have  led  to  dramatic  de- 
clines in  the  incidence  of  diphtheria, 
measles,   whooping   cough,    polio,    ru- 
bella, and  tetanus.  Other  indicators  of 
the     MCH     block     grant     programs" 
impact  are  the  sheer  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  received  vision  and  hearing 
tests   and   dental   checkups,   and    the 
number  of  handicapped  children  who 
receive    rehabilitative   services.   The.se 
are  children  who  would  not  have  oth- 
erwise   received    those    services.    The 
block  grant  funds  support  a  network 
of  clinics  which  provide  approximately 
12  million  mothers  and  children  with 
health  services. 

Preventive  and  primary  health  care 
services  are  cost-effective  because  they 
reduce  the  need  for  more  costly  health 
services  in  the  future.  For  example, 
Alabama  officials  estimate  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  preventive  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  care  the  State 
will  save  between  S5  and  $10  on  long- 
term  institutional  care  for  the  severely 
retarded.  A  GAO  study  found  that  the 
costs  of  screening  infants  and  the 
treatment  of  seven  common  disorders 
were  less  than  one-eighth  the  costs  of 
caring  for  an  impaired  child  over  a 
lifetime.  However,  we  sometimes  have 
difficulty  grasping  the  concept  behind 
long-term  cost-effective  programs  like 
MCH.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
costs  are  incurred  now.  and  the  sav- 
ings are  realized  later. 

The  need  for  immediate  measures  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  may  explain 
in  part  the  troubled  history  of  MCH 
programs  in  recent  years.  Despite  the 
unquestioned  value  and  importance  of 
the  MCH  block  grant,  the  program 
has  been  cut  33  percent  in  authoriza- 
tion levels  since  1981.  Tragically,  these 
cutbacks  have  occurred  during  a 
period  of  increased  demand  for  ser\- 
ices.  The  recent  recession  has  meant 
not  only  the  loss  of  jobs,  but  also  the 
loss  of  health  insurance  coverage.  For 
increasing  numbers  of  children,  the 
programs  funded  by  the  MCH  block 
grant  are  their  only  source  for  needed 
health  services. 

Last  year,  the  MCH  block  grant  re- 
ceived an  additional  $105  million 
through  the  so-called  jobs  bill.  Now.  it 
is  being  argued  in  some  quarters  that 
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there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  main- 
tain funding  at  a  constant  level.  We 
hear  that  the  economy  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  recovery,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  demand  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  should  have  de- 
creased. But  this  argument  is  specious. 
The  jobs  bill  money  appropriated  last 
year  enabled  States  to  restore  cut- 
backs in  services  brought  about  by 
budget  cuts  of  previous  years.  But  the 
funds  were  insufficient  to  expand  or 
increase  services  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  services.  Indeed,  a  1980 
GAO  study  indicated  that  even  before 
the  cutbacks  were  made  insufficient 
funds  precluded  many  States  from  of- 
fering services  to  all  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  needed  them.  States  have 
targeted  the  jobs  bill  funds  for 
projects  in  areas  of  high  need  and 
high  unemployment.  In  Arkansas,  the 
jobs  bill  money  was  used  to  provide 
prenatal  care  in  a  13-county  area 
where  previously  pregnant  women  had 
no  place  to  go.  The  recovery  of  the 
economy  will  do  nothing  to  replace 
this  service.  In  fact,  there  are  still  22 
counties  in  Arkansas  where  prenatal 
services  are  not  available. 

We  have  heard  that  block  grants 
result  in  a  more  efficient  administra- 
tion of  each  States  health  .services 
and  allow  for  the  more  effective  deliv- 
ery of  services.  But  the  projected  sav- 
ings do  not  begin  to  offset  the  severe 
cuts  in  funding.  In  Arkansas  the  cuts 
in  MCH  funds  came  on  top  of  State 
cuts  which  resulted  in  130  employees 
losing  their  jobs. 

We  have  heard  that  MCH  is  a  State 
and  local  issue,  that  Federal  initiatives 
are  inappropriate,  inefficient,  and  in- 
effective. But  we  know  that  MCH  pro- 
grams have  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished Federal  history,  beginning  in 
1935  with  title  V  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Furthermore,  at  a  time 
when  the  States  are  struggling  to  cope 
with  medicaid  cutbacks  in  eligibility, 
benefits,  and  payment  levels,  they  are 
financially  unable  to  incur  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  MCH  programs.  In  Ar- 
kansas, one  out  of  every  four  children 
lives  in  poverty,  yet  60  percent  of 
those  children  are  ineligible  for  medic- 
aid. In  Arkansas,  State  agencies  ab- 
sorbed $400,000  of  the  $700,000  the 
State  lost  due  to  the  cuts  in  MCH. 
They  cannot  offset  any  futher  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  .say 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Federal 
programs  we  have.  It  is  an  investment 
in  the  future.  We  cannot  have  a  strong 
and  healthy  America  unless  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  commitment  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. In  my  judgment,  they  deserve  no 
less  than  our  best  efforts  in  providing 
preventive  health  care.  We  as  a  nation 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  insure  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  that 
each  child  gets  a  healthy  start  in  life.  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  adequate 
funding  for  the  program.  It  is  uncon- 


scionable that  at  a  time  when  so  much 
can  be  done  to  secure  the  health  of 
our  children,  that  we  do  so  little.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  my  col- 
league from  Texas  has  proposed.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant  to  $478  million  over 
3  years. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  in  this  program.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
gram which  experiments  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  or  which  gives  lavish 
handouts  to  undeserving  recipients. 
This  a  program  which  directly  benefits 
mothers  and  children  and  which  indi- 
rectly benefits  all  of  us. 

It  indirectly  benefits  all  of  us  be- 
cause it  is  enormously  cost  effective. 
Simply  put.  its  emphasis  on  preventive 
health  saves  dollars.  It  directly  bene- 
fits mothers  and  children  by  providing 
desperately  needed  services  to  them. 

Under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
care  program,  approximately  1  million 
children  receive  checkups,  immuniza- 
tions, and  other  basic  health  services 
for  hemophilia,  genetic  disorders,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning,  and  other  dis- 
abling conditions.  Under  the  program, 
an  estimated  1  million  mothers  receive 
prenatal  and  perinatal  services.  These 
services  go  primarily  to  poor  families 
who  are  not  eligible  for  medicaid  and 
who  would  likely  be  without  any  care 
were  it  not  for  this  program.  Maternal 
and  child  health  care  programs  a.ssist 
in  identifying  pregnant  mothers  who 
are  at  high  risk  and  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  number  of  children 
born  with  handicaps  and  on  the  devel- 
opment of  preventable  diseases. 

Studies  have  shown  direct  correla- 
tions between  infant  mortality  rates 
and  levels  of  care  provided  for  moth- 
ers. And,  MCH  directly  affects  those 
levels  of  care.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  in  this  country  is  an  outrage— and 
an  embarrassment.  One  out  of  seven- 
ty-two babies  born  in  America  dies. 
One  out  of  .seventy-two.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  figure  is  1  out  of  33 
among  nonwhites.  We  can  directly  in- 
fluence those  rates,  save  the  lives  of 
American  babies,  and  lessen  the 
misery  of  thousands  of  families  by 
putting  our  support  behind  this  pro- 
gram. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  not 
adequately  funding  maternal  and 
child  health.  Mr.  President? 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island— 
which.  I  believe,  operates  one  of  the 
best  programs  in  the  Nation— the  ef- 
fects of  lower  funding  would  be  devas- 
tating. And  Rhode  Island's  case  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nations.  In  Rhode 
Island  alone,  .several  thousand  fewer 
women  would  receive  pre-  and  perina- 
tal care.  Thousands  of  children  would 
not  receive  well  care  or  home  health 


care  or  be  able  to  participate  in  a  lead- 
poisoning  program.  Do  we  want  to  go 
back  to  the  days  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  suffered  brain 
damage  because  they  ingested  lead- 
based  paint  and  were  not  adequately 
screened  or  treated?  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  do.  especially  when  such 
horrid  effects  can  be  prevented. 

If  the  costs  in  human  terms  are  not 
convincing  enough  evidence  that  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  warrants  our 
help,  then  the  dollars  and  cents  figure 
will  make  the  point. 

In  1977,  GAO  reported  that  the  cost 
of  genetic  screening  at  birth,  along 
with  early  treatment  of  seven  common 
disorders,  was  less  than  one-eighth  the 
cost  of  caring  for  an  impaired  child 
over  a  lifetime. 

In  Texas,  a  recent  study  showed  that 
each  $1  spent  on  preventive  care  for 
children  resulted  in  an  $8  savings  in 
long-term  costs.  Basic  vaccinations— 
which  as  many  as  40  percent  of  your 
American  children  still  do  not  re- 
ceive—are enormously  cost  effective. 
The  Center  for  Di.sease  Control  has  es- 
timated that  the  $180  million  we  spent 
on  the  measles  vaccination  program 
between  1966  and  1974  saved  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  medical  and  long-term  care 
costs.  This  .says  nothing  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  instances  of  deafness,  retarda- 
tion, and  other  crippling  effects  that 
has  occurred. 

Maternal  and  child  health  dollars 
are  not  only  dollars  well  spent;  but 
they  are  dollars  which  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  spend.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

INCOME  AND  ELIGIBILITY  VERIFICATION  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  part  of 
this  amendment  would  add  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  list  of  federally 
funded  needs-based  programs  for 
which  the  income  and  eligibility  verifi- 
cation system  established  by  section 
991  would  be  u.sed. 

The  reforms  in  the  provision  incor- 
porateo  into  the  Finance  Committee 
bill,  including  this  addition  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  are  based  on  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  an  important 
report,  "Legislative  and  Administra- 
tive Changes  to  Improve  Verification 
Of  Welfare  Recipients'  Income  and 
Assets  Could  Save  Hundreds  of  Mil- 
lions," January  14,  1982.  These  propos- 
als have  been  further  endorsed  by  the 
Grace  Commission  Task  Force  on  Low 
Income  Standards  and  Benefits. 

Both  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Grace  Commission  focused  on 
the  five  largest  Federal  needs-based 
programs.  These  programs,  and  the  as- 
sociated Federal  costs,  are:  Medicaid. 
$20  billion  annually:  food  stamps,  $12 
billion:  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  $8.2  billion:  supplemental  se- 
curity income,  $8.1  billion:  and  section 
8  housing  benefits.  $5.8  billion.  The 
provision,  as  amended,  includes  all  of 


these  programs  except  for  housing  and 
adds  unemployment  compensation. 

Because  these  welfare  programs  are 
"needs  based  "—that  is,  based  on  each 
family's  income  level— accurate  infor- 
mation on  income  is  essential  to  cor- 
rect eligibility  determination  and  the 
subsequent  determination  of  benefit 
amounts. 

The  GAO  noted  that  "unreported  or 
underrcported  wages  is  one  of  the 
principal  cau.ses  of  overpayments  in 
needs-based  programs.  "  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  the  primary  cause. 
Certainly  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
audits  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
audits,  have  indicated  consistently 
that  unreported  and  underrcported 
wages  comprise  the  primary  cause  of 
overpayments  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  last 
several  years  has  been  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  overpayments  through  im- 
proved use  of  available  wage  data. 
However,  as  the  GAO  and  Grace  Com- 
mission noted,  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  improve  this  verification. 

Generally,  welfare  applicants  and  re- 
cipients are  the  principal  source  of 
income  and  a.sset  information  used  in 
making  eligibility  determinations  and 
the  subsequent  determinations  of 
proper  benefit  amounts.  Erroneous 
payments— overpayments— are  made 
when  applicants  and  recipients  either 
do  not  report  their  income,  resulting 
in  "unreported  income."  or  report  it 
incorrectly,  resulting  in  "underrcport- 
ed income."  Unless  welfare  agencies 
use  some  means  to  verif."  the  informa- 
tion submitted  by  applicants  or  recipi- 
ents, undetected  overissuances  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  will  take  place.  The  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  estimated  that 
overissuances  cost  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  these  Federal  wel- 
fare programs. 

QUARTERLY  WAGE  REPORTING 

One  of  the  most  accurate  means  to 
corroborate  reported  income  currently 
used  in  some  of  these  programs  is  in- 
formation on  wages  maintained  by 
State  employment  agencies.  In  ap- 
proximately 40  States,  so-called  wage 
reporting  States,  employers  .submit  in- 
formation on  a  quarterly  basis  on  each 
employee's  earnings  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  Such  information  is 
maintained  in  automated  form  by  the 
State's  employment  security  agency. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  acted 
to  require  the  use  of  this  wage  infor- 
mation to  verify  income  in  the  AFDC 
program,  effective  in  December  1979. 
and  in  the  food  stamp  program,  since 
January  1983.  in  those  States  in  which 
quarterly  wage  data  is  maintained. 

However,  there  are  limitations  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  data.  As  noted  above. 
10  States,  called  wage  request  States, 
do  not  maintain  quarterly  wage  data, 
but  collect  only  gross  payroll  informa- 
tion from  employers.  One  of  the  rec- 


ommendations of  both  the  GAO  and 
the  Grace  Commission  was  to  require 
the  collection  of  quarterly  wage  data 
in  the  States  that  do  not  now  collect  it 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  verification 
in  Federal  needs-based  programs. 

Additionally,  both  GAO  and  the 
Grace  Commission  recommended  that 
the  use  of  this  information  be  expand- 
ed, beyond  AFDC  and  food  stamps,  to 
the  other  large  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams where  it  is  not  used  extensively. 
SSI.  or  not  used  at  all.  medicaid  and 
section  8  housing. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  other  Sena- 
tors for  including  in  this  legislation 
provisions  that  significantly  imple- 
ment these  recommendations  by  re- 
quiring the  collection  of  wage  informa- 
tion and  the  use  of  such  data  in  the 
determination  of  eligibility  and  bene- 
fit determinations  for  the  four  largest 
Federal  needs-based  programs. 

The  use  of  this  wage  information, 
even  when  expanded,  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  certain  types  of  employment 
are  not  covered  by  the  wage  reporting. 
For  instance.  Federal  employees,  the 
military,  and  the  self-employed  are 
not  covered  by  this  information. 

Under  the  current  system,  automat- 
ed wage  information  maintained  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
serves  as  a  backup  to  quarterly  wage 
information.  Indeed,  in  those  States 
that  do  not  maintain  quarterly  wage 
information,  use  of  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration information  is  required  in 
the  AFDC  program.  In  the  food  stamp 
program,  unless  either  quarterly  wage 
information  or  some  other  comparable 
wage  information  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  used. 
States  must  use  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration information. 

UNEARNED  INCOME  INFORMATION 

In  addition  to  income,  a  person's 
assets  are  also  a  crucial  factor  for  eligi- 
bility in  certain  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  the  SSI  program 
limits  assets  to  $1,500  for  single  par- 
ticipants and  $2,250  for  two  or  more  in 
the  same  hou.sehold.  The  food  stamp 
program  provides  a  $1,500  assets  ceil- 
ing, except  that  in  the  case  of  house- 
holds of  two  or  more  which  contain  an 
elderly  or  disabled  person,  the  ceiling 
is  $3,000.  In  the  AFDC  program,  each 
State  sets  the  assets  ceiling,  which 
may  not  exceed  $1,000  per  household. 

As  with  income,  asset  information 
supplied  by  an  applicant  or  recipient  is 
the  primary  source  for  identifying 
assets  of  the  household.  The  difficulty 
with  both  income  and  assets  is  that 
welfare  agencies  can  confirm  informa- 
tion that  is  provided  with  little  diffi- 
culty. A  call  to  an  employer  to  sub- 
stantiate employment  and  salary  can 
be  achieved.  It  is  however,  quite  diffi- 
cult to  find  information  which  is  omit- 
ted—either deliberately  or  inadvert- 
ently—by    applicants     or     recipients. 
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Some  officials  have  indicated  that, 
without  automation,  detecting  such  in- 
formation is  like  looking  for  the  pro- 
verbial needle  in  the  haystack. 

One  possible  means  of  identifying 
assets,  as  noted  by  the  GAO  and  the 
Grace  Commission,  is  records  on  tax- 
payer unearned  income  as  maintained 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  IRS 
requires  that  data  on  taxpayer  un- 
earned income  be  reported  through 
third-party  information  returns  so 
that  the  IRS  can  verify  the  accuracy 
of  taxpayers"  Federal  tax  returns. 
Third-party  returns  are  required  to  be 
submitted  for  pensions  and  annuities, 
interest  income,  dividends,  lump-sum 
distributions  from  profit-sharing  and 
retirement  plans,  bearer  certficates  of 
deposit,  and  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. This  information  is  maintained 
by  the  IRS  in  information  return  proc- 
essing files,  some  of  which  are  auto- 
mated. 

The  GAO  has  noted  that  third-party 
unearned  income  information  returns 
would  not  only  verify  the  unearned 
income  being  reported,  but  also  indi- 
cate ownership  and  value  of  assets 
which  may  be  producing  income. 

The  significance  of  unreported 
assets  by  welfare  recipients  was  dem- 
onstrated in  Massachusetts  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  undertaken  veri- 
fication of  welfare  recipients'  assets  in 
a  slightly  different  manner.  Rather 
than  using  third-party  information 
submitted  for  tax  purposes.  State  law- 
requires  banks  to  participate  in  match- 
ing their  depositors  and  savers  with 
the  State's  welfare  rolls. 

In  the  Massachusetts  'bank  match." 
a  computer  check  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents' bank  account  uncovered  613 
cases  in  which  the  welfare  recipient 
apparently  had  cash  assets  in  excess  of 
the  assets  ceilings.  Over  200  of  these 
involved  accounts  with  more  than 
$5,000,  including  several  with  $10,000. 
$20,000,  and  $30,000,  and  one  with 
$89,000. 

Rather  than  requiring  matches  with 
individual  banks,  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, or  individual  inquiries  to 
such  institutions  by  welfare  casework- 
ers, this  legislation  adopts  the  recom- 
mendation of  both  the  GAO  and  the 
Grace  Commission,  to  require  match- 
ing of  certain  Federal  welfare  rolls 
with  unearned  income  data  main- 
tained by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. As  noted  by  the  GAO.  this  method 
should  improve  administration  of  veri- 
fication procedures.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  preclude  direct  contact  with 
these  financial  institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  regard 
to  each  of  these  matching  require- 
ments, existing  protections  would  still 
apply  to  anyone  using  the  information 
obtained  for  purposes  other  than  in- 
suring proper  eligibility  and  benefit 
determinations.  The  Social  Security 
Act  and  IRS  Code  already  contain  pro- 
visions making  illegal  any  nonspecified 


use  of  wage  information  or  unearned 
income  information  submited  for  tax 
purposes.  This  legislation  merely  per- 
mits the  use  of  such  data  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  and  benefit 
determinations  in  specified  Federal 
needs-based  programs. 

To  underscore  these  protections,  an 
additional  provision  has  been  added  to 
notify— in  a  sense,  warn— recipients 
that  information  supplied  will  be  veri- 
fied. Additionally,  the  legislation,  as 
amended,  provides  that  the  informa- 
tion be  verified  independently,  with  a 
source  other  than  the  IRS.  The  recipi- 
ent will  thus  have  several  protections. 
He  will  be  contacted  to  verify,  or  vali- 
date, the  information  supplied 
through  the  IRS.  for  instance,  to  be 
certain  that  the  correct  social  security 
number  has  been  used,  that  the 
income  or  assets  were  available  during 
the  time  the  person  was  receiving  Fed- 
eral benefits,  and  so  forth  he  will  be 
given  notice  of  any  termination  or  re- 
duction in  benefits,  and  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  refute  the  informa- 
tion. These  should  take  care  of  the 
concerns  voiced  by  some  about  ade- 
quate protections. 

Current  practice  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  typically  requires 
that  an  individual  receive  prior  notice 
before  his  benefits  are  reduced  or  ter- 
minated. If  he  disputes  the  informa- 
tion on  which  such  a  reduction  or  ter- 
mination is  based,  then  the  agency 
must  take  further  steps  to  verify  the 
information  such  as  make  direct  con- 
tact with  the  financial  institution. 
This  legislation  incorporates  in  the 
statute  this  same  procedure  for  all  the 
specified  programs. 

While  reasonable  safeguards  can  be 
taken,  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
impose  impossible  barriers  to  verifying 
information.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
point  of  the  provision  is  to  provide 
new.  expanded  authority  for  the  use 
of  IRS  and  other  income  information 
in  these  various  programs. 

As  one  local  official  told  me  recent- 
ly, it  seems  like  a  fair  reciprocal  agree- 
ment for  those  willing  to  receive  Fed- 
eral benefits  to  be  forthright  and  co- 
operative in  providing  financial  infor- 
mation to  substantiate  their  eligibility. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBERS 

Because  much  of  the  matching  envi- 
sioned by  the  GAO  and  Grace  Com- 
mission reports  involves  automation,  it 
is  imperative  that  social  security  num- 
bers be  used  in  all  welfare  case  files. 
Indeed,  social  security  numbers  are  al- 
ready required  for  all  recipients  in 
AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  SSI.  Howev- 
er, section  8  housing  and  the  non- 
AFDC  portion  of  medicaid,  called 
medically  needy,  have  no  such  require- 
ment. 

Both  the  GAO  and  the  Grace  Com- 
mission recommended  that  all  appli- 
cants and  recipients  of  Federal  needs- 
based  programs  should  obtain  valid 
social  security  numbers,  and  the  Fi- 


nance Committee  bill  adopts  that  rec- 
ommendation with  regard  to  these 
programs,  except  section  8  housing  as- 
sistance. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  un- 
dertook a  review  earlier  this  year  of 
the  major  recommendations  within 
the  Grace  Commission  report.  One  of 
the  recommendations  reviewed  was 
that  of  the  Task  Force  on  Low  Income 
Standards  and  Benefits  which  recom- 
mended these  improved  verification 
procedures.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  concepts  would  result  in 
$1,594  billion  in  savings  over  the  next 
5  years.  The  joint  GAO-CBO  study  as- 
sessed the  impact  of  these  recommen- 
dations as  increasing  'the  targeting  of 
benefits  on  intended  beneficiaries  by 
enabling  a  more  accurate  assessment 
of  beneficiaries'  incomes  and  re- 
sources. "  The  report  also  noted  that 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  these 
improved  verification  measures. 

I  trust  that  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Treasury.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Agriculture  will  consult  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Human 
Resources  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  researched  the 
original  1982  report  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  this  provision.  GAO  should 
be  able  to  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  working  out  the  mechanics  of 
implementation  and  helping  to  insure 
efficient  administration  and  adequate 
protections.  Perhaps  some  of  those 
members  of  the  Grace  Commission 
who  worked  on  this  provision  might 
also  be  contacted. 

Both  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and,  more  recently,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission have  done  a  real  service  to 
American  taxpayers  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  the.se  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams through  better  verification  of 
information  supplied  by  applicants 
and  recipients. 

On  March  21.  I  was  pleased  to  chair 
a  hearing  on  the  oversight  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  at 
which  this  recommendation  and  its  ap- 
plicability to  the  food  stamp  program 
were  discussed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  of 
these  recommendations  is  that  their 
implementation  will  not  result  in  even 
as  much  as  one  dime  of  loss  to  legiti- 
mately needy  recipients  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. The  savings  in  tax  dollars  will 
come  from  the  detection  and  elimina- 
tion from  participation  of  those  who 
have  underreported  their  true  finan- 
cial circumstances. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  could  not 
follow  the  remainder  of  the  GAO's 
recommendation  to  provide  this  au- 
thority for  other  Federal  needs-based 


programs  as  well.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
valid  principle  which  has  even  wider 
application  for  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  this  excellent 
provision,  and  am  pleased  to  have  the 
food  stamp  program  included  in  it. 

TAX  REFUND  OFFSET:  FOOD  STAMP 
APPLICABILITY 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  inclusion  in  this 
legislation  of  section  993,  which  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  "offset  "  tax  refunds  in 
order  to  collect  debts  owed  to  Federal 
agencies. 

A  series  of  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  beginning  in  October 
1978  have  highlighted  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  Government's  debt  col- 
lection procedures.  The  first  report, 
"The  Government  Needs  To  Do  A 
Better  Job  of  Collecting  Amounts 
Owed  by  the  Public."  October  20.  1978. 
indicated  that  improvements  were 
needed  in  recording,  billing,  and  col- 
lecting accounts  receivable.  The  next 
report.  "The  Government  Can  Be 
More  Productive  In  Collecting  Its 
Debts  By  Following  Commercial  Prac- 
tices. "  February  23.  1979.  revealed 
that  debt  collection  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
process  with  significant  potential  for 
improvement. 

The  provision  contained  in  section 
993  is  based  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  its  report.  "The  Government 
Can  Collect  Many  Delinquent  Debts 
By  Keeping  Federal  Tax  Refunds  As 
Offsets.'  March  9.  1979.  The  concept 
has  been  further  endorsed  by  the 
Grace  Commission  Task  Force  on  Fi- 
nancial Asset  Management. 

As  the  GAO  noted. 

Collection  of  many  of  the  receivables  cur- 
rently written  off  by  the  Government  as  un- 
collectable  could  be  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring the  uncollectable  receivable  balances 
to  the  IRS  for  matching  against  subsequent 
tax  refunds.  In  cases  where  an  individual  or 
firm  owes  the  Government  money,  the  ap- 
plicable tax  refund  would  be  reduced  by  this 
amount. 

The  GAO  report  noted  that  food 
stamp  overissuances  were  one  source 
of  some  of  the  debts  which  could  be 
recovered  through  a  tax  refund  offset, 
or  intercept,  system. 

Such  a  system  usually  works  in  the 
following  manner:  The  agency  to 
whom  a  debt  is  owed,  after  unsuccess- 
ful collection  attempts,  refers  the  debt 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  the 
individual  is  owed  an  income  tax 
refund,  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  first 
subtracted  from  the  refund  and  paid 
to  the  appropriate  agency  before  the 
remainder  of  the  refund,  if  any.  is  sent 
to  the  individual. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  the  Congress  enacted 
a   mandatory    intercept   system    from 


Federal  tax  returns  to  recover  delin- 
quent child  support  payments  from  in- 
dividuals owing  such  payments.  States 
generally  have  been  very  supportive  of 
this  initiative  and  noted  the  effective- 
ness in  increasing  collection  of  delin- 
quent child  support  payments. 

States  have  been  quite  active  in  es- 
tablishing systems  to  intercept  State 
income  tax  refunds  for  debts  owed  to 
the  State.  Many  States  which  have  a 
State  income  tax  have  enacted  such  a 
system  to  intercept,  or  offset.  State 
tax  refunds  primarily  to  collect  delin- 
quent child  support  payments. 

Additionally,  several  States  have  im- 
plemented such  an  intercept  from 
State  income  tax  refunds  for  food 
stamp  overissuances  as  well.  In  1982, 
three  States— Oregon.  Utah,  and  Mon- 
tana—reported to  the  committee  that 
they  had  made  such  collection  from 
1981  tax  returns.  California  indicated 
that  its  intercept  sy.stem  would  be  ex- 
panded to  collect  food  stamp  overis- 
suances beginning  with  the  tax  year 
1982.  Several  other  States  indicated 
that  they  were  considering  an  expan- 
sion or  establishment  of  an  intercept 
system  for  food  stamp  overissuances 
from  State  income  tax  refunds. 

An  analysis  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  Oregon  tax  intercept 
sy.stem  concluded  that  Oregon's  pro- 
gram had  been  highly  successful,  "Or- 
egon "s  Offset  Program  for  Collecting 
Delinquent  Debts  Heus  Been  Highly  Ef- 
fective, "  July  17.  1980.  In  the  same  re- 
ports. GAO  reiterated  its  recommen- 
dation that  the  Federal  Government 
use  the  tax  refund  offset  mechanism. 

Currently,  the  collection  of  overpay- 
ments, one  form  of  debt,  is  a  serious 
problem  in  various  Federal  programs. 
For  instance,  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  during  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  only  1  cent  of  every  overis- 
sued dollar  was  collected,  "Need  For 
Greater  Efforts  To  Recover  Costs  of 
Food  Stamps  Obtained  Through 
Errors  or  Fraud."  February  4.  1983. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  in- 
creased activity  in  some  States  in  at- 
tempting collection,  or  recovery,  of 
overi-ssued  food  stamp  benefits  which 
constitute  the  greatest  source  of  debt 
within  the  national  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Overpayments  of  welfare  bene- 
fits is  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  debt 
for  which  income  tax  offsets  work.  For 
instance,  in  Oregon,  it  was  the  second 
only  to  child  support  payments  as  the 
area  providing  the  greatest  amount  of 
recoveries.  I  am  hopeful  that  States 
will  continue  to  increase  their  efforts 
in  this  regard.  Collection  through 
State  income  tax  offset  systems  is  lim- 
ited when  individuals  move  across 
State  lines.  Additionally,  some  States 
do  not  have  a  State  income  tax  and 
therefore  cannot  achieve  collection 
through  that  means. 

In  1982.  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  included 


in  our  budget  reconciliation  recom- 
mendations a  provision  to  permit 
States  to  establish  an  intercept  system 
to  recover  from  Federal  income  tax  re- 
funds overissuances  caused  by  fraud  or 
international  misrepresentation.  A 
number  of  States  had  indicated  sup- 
port for  that  provision,  including 
Iowa,  Utah,  California.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina.  Hawaii.  Ohio.  Geor- 
gia. South  Carolina.  Missouri.  Texas. 
Maryland.  New  Hampshire,  Colorado. 
New  Jersey.  Oregon.  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  Indiana. 

Under  the  provision  recommended 
by  our  committee,  efforts  first  would 
have  had  to  be  made  to  recover  the 
overissuances  through  other  means. 
The  determination  of  the  overissuance 
would  have  to  be  at  least  3  months  old, 
and  the  amount  of  the  food  stamp 
overissuance  would  have  to  be  at  least 
$100,  or  $100  in  combination  with 
other  amounts  owed  under  similar  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  such  as  child 
support. 

Due  to  a  parliamentary  situation 
which  arose  during  the  Senate"s  con- 
sideration of  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982.  I  agreed  to  delete  this 
provision  and  two  other  provisions 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee's  sec- 
tion of  the  reconciliation  legislation. 

The  1983  GAO  report  concerning  re- 
coveries of  food  stamp  overissuances 
recommended  that  the  Congress 
expand  efforts  to  collect  nonfraud 
overissuances.  including  those  caused 
by  the  administering  agency,  as  well  as 
to  require  States  to  increase  their  ef- 
forts to  collect  overissuances  from 
households  no  longer  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  provides  that 
States  which  pursue  the  collection  of 
overissued  food  stamp  benefits  may 
keep  a  portion  of  the  recoveries— 50 
percent  in  the  case  of  fraud  and  inten- 
tional misrepresentation  and  25  per- 
cent in  nonfraud  cases,  except  that 
States  may  not  keep  any  portion  of  re- 
coveries which  were  initially  caused  by 
the  administering  agency.  These  provi- 
sions were  added  to  encourage  greater 
State  efforts  to  collect  food  stamp 
overissuances. 

The  budget  savings  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  for  this 
provision  assume  that  the  debts  to  be 
recovered  include  overpayments  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  most  recent 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  about  $168  million  in 
delinquent  debt  from  overpayments  in 
the  food  stamp  program  alone.  Collec- 
tion of  these  delinquent  overpay- 
ments, using  the  assumptions  of  the 
Grace  Commission  and  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  would  result  in  addi- 
tional collections  of  approximately  $22 
million. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to 
establish  guidelines  for  using  the 
offset    procedures    with    all    Federal 
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agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  format  in 
which  the  information  must  be  trans- 
mitted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
also  to  outline  in  regulations  what 
types  of  prior  collection  attempts  must 
have  been  made  as  well  as  other  speci- 
fications about  conditions  of  the  debt 
collection  procedures. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
need  to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  develop  regulations  gov- 
erning the  specific  mechanism  for  es- 
tablishing the  offset  system's  applica- 
bility to  the  food  stamp  program.  This 
may  include  establishing  a  system  to 
cover  the  Treasury's  cost  for  applying 
the  offset  procedures. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
need  to  develop  criteria  for  defining 
the  types  of  delinquent  overpayments 
for  which  the  tax  refund  offset  system 
will  be  used  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  to  set  up  procedures  for 
State  agencies  to  follow  in  forwarding 
such  cases  to  the  Secretary  for  collec- 
tion procedures.  As  with  the  recovery 
of  other  food  stamp  overissuances. 
States  would  be  permitted  to  receive  a 
portion  of  recoveries  collected  through 
the  offset  of  Federal  ta.x  returns. 

Again.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  this  wise 
provision,  and  trust  that  its  use  will 
improve  the  record  of  collections  in 
many  Federal  programs,  including  the 
food  stamp  program.^ 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children  has  a  long  history.  Since 
the  passage  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  provided  grants  to 
States  for  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  a  large  number  of  small, 
narrowly-focused  categorical  pro- 
grams, in  this  area  also  have  been  im- 
plemented. In  1981,  the  Congress  con- 
solidated eight  such  programs  for 
mothers  and  children  into  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  block  grant. 

Our  intent  at  the  time  was  clear— we 
believed  that  the  consolidation  of  re- 
lated categorical  programs  would  lead 
to  the  development  within  the  States 
of  a  more  comprehensive,  better  co- 
ordinated approach  for  providing 
health  care  to  mothers  and  children. 
■We  wanted  to  assure  that  mothers  and 
children— in  particular  tho.se  living  in 
poverty  with  limited  availability  of 
health  services— would  have  access  to 
quality  care  at  reasonable  cost. 

We  all  know  the  effects  that  poor 
health  care  can  have  on  fetal  develop- 
ment and  the  growth  of  children. 
Babies  born  to  mothers  who  receive 
late  or  no  prenatal  care  are  three  to 
four  times  more  likely  to  be  low  birth 
weight  and  three  times  more  likely  to 
die  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Children 
whose  families,  because  of  economic 
hardship,  may  not  receive  good  health 
care  during  their  developmental  years, 
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are  two  or  three  times  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  serious  childhood  illness- 
es. 75  percent  more  likely  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a  hospital  in  a  year,  and  three 
to  four  times  more  likely  to  be  inap- 
propriately immunized  during  the  pre- 
school period. 

In  the  bill  currently  on  the  floor,  we 
are  trying  to  insure  that  poor  preg- 
nant women  seek  appropriate  prenatal 
care  by  mandating  that  Stales  provide 
medicaid  coverage  beginning  with  the 
medical  determination  of  pregnancy  to 
every  woman  who  would  be  eligible  for 
AFDC  if  the  child  were  born.  But  med- 
icaid may  not  be  able  to  respond  suffi- 
ciently to  the  needs  of  poor  women 
and  children.  The  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant  is  more  suitably 
targeted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
group. 

We  have  seen  over  the  years  that 
the  allocation  of  State  medicaid  dol- 
lars has  inexorably  been  shaped  by 
the  demands  of  long  term  care  services 
rather  than  preventive  services.  The 
largest  single  category  of  .services  pro- 
vided through  medicaid  dollars  in 
most  States  is  long  term  institutional 
care  for  the  elderly.  While  the  aged 
make  up  approximately  15  percent  of 
medicaid  beneficiaries,  they  consume 
approximately  36  percent  of  medicaid 
resources.  In  contrast.  AFDC  children 
make  up  about  42  percent  of  medicaid 
eligibles  and  consume  about  13  per- 
cent of  its  expenditures. 

Among  all  categories  of  medicaid  re- 
cipients, the  AFDC  child  represents 
the  lowest  per  capita  expenditure. 
Given  the  broad  range  of  beneficiaries 
who  must  be  served  under  medicaid, 
and  their  competing  demands,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  preventive 
health  services  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren have  received  a  low  priority.  In- 
creased funding  under  the  maternal 
and  child  health  block  grant  can  sup- 
plement medicaid  and  guarantee  that 
this  vulnerable  population,  for  whom 
a  small  dollar  intervention  will  lead  to 
a  substantial  long  term  payoff,  is  ade- 
quately .served. 

Two  program  areas  in  the  block 
grant,  crippled  children  and  maternal 
and  child  health,  account  for  about  92 
percent  of  expenditures.  While  crip- 
pled children  services  continue  to  be  a 
high  priority  within  the  States,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  expenditures  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services  are 
declining.  California.  Iowa,  Colorado 
and  New  York,  for  example,  have  all 
reduced  funding  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services.  It  is  important 
that  these  declines  be  reversed. 

The  Congress  has  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant,  if  not  in  its  au- 
thorization levels,  certainly  in  its  ap- 
propriation levels.  Present  law  author- 
izes $373  million  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant,  but  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  an  additional  $105 
million  for  the  program  in  fiscal  year 


1983.  and  an  additional  $26  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  What  we  are  support- 
ing here  is  an  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation levels  of  a  program  that  the 
Congress,  through  its  appropriations 
process,  has  indicated  that  it  obviously 
values. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Dole  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2961),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2962 

(Purpo.se:  To  revise  the  prospective  pa.vment 
cla-ssification  procedures  with  respect  to 
certain  rural  hospitals) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quavle) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2962. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  section  918  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  RUR>\L  HOSPITALS 

Sec.   919.   (a)  Section    1886<d)(5)(C)(i)  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A 
hospital  which  is  classified  as  a  rural  hospi- 
tal may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  rural   referral  center  under  this 
clau.se  on  the  basis  of  criteria  (established 
by  the  Secretar.v)  which  shall  allow  the  hos- 
pital to  demonstrate  that  it  should  be  so  re- 
classified by  reason  of  certain  of  its  operat- 
ing characteristics  being  similar  to  those  of 
an    urban    hospital    located    in    the    same 
region.   Such    characteristics   shall    include 
wages,  scope  of  .services,  service  area,  and 
the  mix  of  medical  specialities.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  criteria  by  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  prior  to  June  1.  1984. 
for  implementation  by  October  1.  1984.  Ari 
appeal  allowed  under  this  clause  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
within   the   first  quarter  of   the   hospitals 
cost    reporting    period,    and    the    Secretary 
must  make  a  final  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  appeal  within  60  days  after 
the  appeal  has  been  submitted.   Any  pay- 
ment adjustments  necessitated  by  a  reclassi- 
fication based  upon  the  appeal  shall  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  beginning  of  such  cost  re- 
porting period.  ". 

(b)  Section  1886(d)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:    A  hospital  located  in  a  Standard 


Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  located  in  the  region  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  hospitals  in  the  same 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  are 
located,  or.  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary, 
the  region  in  which  the  majority  of  the  in- 
patient discharges  (with  respect  to  which 
payments  are  made  under  this  title)  from 
hospitals  in  the  same  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  are  made.". 

(c)  Section  1886(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(8)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  which  is 
located  in  an  area  which  is.  at  any  time 
after  October  1.  1983.  reclassified  from  an 
urban  to  a  rural  area,  payments  to  such  hos- 
pital for  the  first  two  cost  reporting  periods 
for  which  such  recla-ssification  is  effective 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

■•(A)  For  the  first  such  cost  reporting 
period,  payment  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  to  such  hospital  for  such 
accounting  period  on  the  basis  of  the  rural 
classification,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  -:•  of 
the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 

■•(i)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  such  hospital  for  such  account- 
ing period  on  the  basis  of  an  urban  cla-ssifi- 
cation,  exceeds 

•(ii)  the  amount  payable  to  such  hospital 
for  such  accounting  period  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  classification. 

•■(B)  For  the  second  such  cost  reporting 
period,  payment  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  to  such  hospital  for  such 
accounting  period  on  the  basis  of  the  rural 
classification,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  '  i  of 
the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  such  hospital  for  such  account- 
ing period  on  the  basis  of  an  urban  classifi- 
cation, exceeds 

•■(ii)  the  amount  payable  to  such  hospital 
for  such  accounting  period  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  classification. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo 
ber  1.  1983. 

<e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  advisability  of  making  adjustment.s  in 
the  nonlabor  component  of  those  DRGs 
(utilized  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  have  high 
fixed  nonlabor  costs.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  .study,  including 
any  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes,  to  the  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of  further  re- 
finements which  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
inpatient  hospital  prospective  payment  pro- 
visions of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  in  order  to  address  the  problems  of  dif- 
ferences in  payment  amounts  to  specific 
hospitals.  The  study  shall  include  (but  shall 
not  be  limited  to)  the  degree  of  variation  in 
inpatient  hospital  costs  per  discharge  within 
each  diagnosis-related  group.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  present  alternative  methods  of 
computing  the  amount  of  such  payments. 
The  study  shall  include  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  a  method  of  payment 
under  which  a  percentage  of  the  payment 
amount  (for  discharges  classified  within  a 
diagnosis-related  group)  could  be  deter- 
mined on  a  regional  basis.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study,  and 
any  recommended  changes  in  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system,  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  September  1.  1984. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment:  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  problems  which 
have  .surfaced  with  the  new  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  Medicare. 
The  prospective  payment  system  for 
Medicare  represents  a  positive  reform. 
It  is  new  being  pha.sed  in  and  anecdot- 
al evidence  from  across  the  country  in- 
dicates it  is  already  having  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  improving  the  cost-ef- 
fective management  of  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  we  first 
adopted  the  prospective  payment 
system,  we  knew  there  would  be  cer- 
tain problems  that  would  arise  with  its 
administration  and  it  is  clear  at  this 
juncture  that  it  requires  some  finetun- 
ing.  That  is  the  purpose  for  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  effects  four  areas 
in  particular  that  are  in  need  of  atten- 
tion. I  know  that  not  only  in  my  home 
Slate  but  in  other  States  as  well,  the 
designation  of  hospitals  as  rural-  and 
urban-based  or  whether  they  are  lo- 
cated in  or  outside  of  a  metroplilan 
statistical  area  (MSA)  is  troublesome. 

This  amendment  provides  some 
flexibility  in  the  designation  of  large, 
comprehensive  rural  ho.spitals  outside 
•of  MSA's  as  rural. 

Also,  with  respect  to  hospitals  for- 
merly in  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
where  counties  are  now  considered 
rural,  it  gives  them  a  transition  period 
from  an  urban  rate  for  prospective, 
payments  to  a  rural  one. 

The  amendment  also  provides  relief 
to  hospitals  serving  primarily  one 
Slate  but  located  across  a  Slate  line  in 
a  State  which  falls  in  another  region. 
In  these  cases  the  regions  may  have 
different  payment  levels.  Hospitals 
just  across  a  Slate  line  may  now  be  re- 
ceiving different  payments  for  the 
same  cases.  This  is  obviously  inequita- 
ble. 

Also  incorporated  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  study  which  will  explore  the 
reasons  behind  payment  differences 
between  regions  of  the  country  under 
the  new  prospective  payment  scheme. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  first 
started  working  with  the  issue  of  pay- 
ment differences,  we  found  little 
known  about  the  variations  in  hospital 
costs  around  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
this  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
report  back  on  this  issue  to  Congress 
by  September  1  of  this  year,  the  study 
will  give  the  Congress  certainly  more 
data  on  how  the  transition  to  the  new 


system  effecting  various  practices  of 
the  county  and  their  hospitals. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  first  of 
all  wish,  of  course,  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  encouraged  me  all  along  to 
work  with  him  to  develop  workable  so- 
lutions to  refine  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  I  think  what  we  have 
come  to  over  the  course  of  several 
months  is  a  fair  approach. 

Also  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Durenberger. 
who  has  also  been  integrally  involved 
in  developing  agreement  on  this 
amendment.  I  must  say  that  I  started 
out  in  a  different  direction  on  these 
issues  and  if  we  had  not  had  input 
from  both  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  we  would  not  be  in  this 
position  here  today. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  prespective 
payment  system  is  a  constructive  pro- 
gram which  will  contribute  to  real  cost 
savings  for  medicare.  This  amendment 
preserves  the  integrity  of  the  program. 
It  does  not  delay  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  DRGs  which  is  going  to  go 
totally  active  after  a  3-.vear  transition. 
But.  what  it  does  do  is  give  some  new 
flexibility  to  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  the  rural  designa- 
tion for  large  rural  hospitals  and.  fur- 
thermore, it  does  allow  other  needed 
adjustments.  Finally,  the  amendment 
perhaps  can  be  most  constructive  by 
facilitating  the  collection  of  data  and 
the  development  of  a  study  on  differ- 
ences in  payments  for  medicine  across 
the  Nation. 

I  know  that  this  is  of  interest  to  a 
number  of  Senators.  One  of  the  co- 
sponsors,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  who  is  one  of  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
coalition,  is  vitally  interested  in  trying 
to  get  some  more  information  on  the 
effects  of  the  new  system  on  Illinois' 
hospitals  and  the  entire  Midwest 
region. 

I  think  what  we  have  come  up  with 
in  this  amendment  will  meet  his  re- 
quirements and  get  this  data  and  al- 
ternatives for  paying  back  yet  this 
year. 

So  again.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  leadership  and  inter- 
est in  fostering  this  agreed-upon 
amendment  and  Senator  Durenberger 
and  other  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  add  Senator 
Baucus  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
transition  rules  adopted  by  Congress, 
all  hospitals  were  allowed  3  years 
before  their  payments  would  be  based 
entirely  on  the  prospective  payment 
rates.  During  those  3  years,  one-half 
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of  the  total  prospective  payments 
made  to  hospitals  is  based  on  a  hospi- 
tal's specific  costs.  For  about  66  per- 
cent of  all  hospitals,  the  transition  ex- 
tends beyond  October  1.  1986.  because 
the  accounting  years  for  those  hospi- 
tals begin  from  3  to  9  months  after  the 
start  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year. 

Besides  the  extensive  transition 
period,  the  Congress  has  provided  a 
number  of  mechanisms  to  accommo- 
date the  concerns  being  used  to  justify 
this  amendment.  These  include:  A  spe- 
cial payment  mix  for  .sole  community 
providers  which  allows  their  payments 
to  reflect  75  percent  of  their  own  hos- 
pital-specific costs:  exceptions  and  ad- 
justments for  hospitals  that  serve  a 
disproportionate  number  of  low- 
income  or  medicare  beneficiaries,  re- 
gional and  national  referral  centers, 
large  acute  care  hospitals  in  rural 
areas,  hospitals  involved  extensively  in 
cancer  treatment  or  research,  and  hos- 
pitals that  experience  a  special  prob- 
lem becau.se  they  are  located  in  a  par- 
ticular census  region:  an  adjustment 
for  area  differences  in  hospital  age 
levels,  and  additional  payments  for 
outliers  in  terms  of  length  of  stay  or 
high  costs. 

We  have  been  working  with  Senator 
QuAYLE  and  the  Department  to  use 
the  exception  and  adjustment  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Congress  to  resolve 
a  number  of  issues  of  concern  to  Sena- 
tor QuAYLE  and  others.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  a  number  of  changes 
were  necessary. 

This  amendment  makes  sure  we  con- 
tinue with  implementation  of  the  pro- 
spective payment  system,  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  the  correction  of 
specific  problems  as  we  go  along 

The  amendment  has  no  cost  and 
maintains  budget  neutrality.  In  addi- 
tion to  specific  changes  in  adjustment 
authority  granted  the  Secretary  in  the 
case  of  rural  referral  centers,  it  re- 
quires additional  study  of:  alternative 
methods  of  computing  national  or  re- 
gional rates  and  the  cost  of  prosthetic 
devices  in  relation  to  the  nonlabor  por- 
tion of  the  DRG  rates. 

I  believe  the  amendment  adequately 
addresses  the  concerns  of  all  parties. 
There  are  a  number  of  rural  hospitals 
who  do  serve  as  referral  centers  result- 
ing in  their  costs  being  very  similar  to 
those  of  an  institution  in  an  urban 
area.  It  was  never  our  intention  to 
treat  these  hospitals  unfairly,  or  to 
ignore  their  special  characteristics. 

The  Administrator  of  HCFA  has 
been  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  hospital  industry,  including  hospi- 
tal administrators  from  Kansas,  to  ad- 
dre.ss  these  many  concerns.  This 
amendment  simply  underscores  our 
desire  to  have  these  issues  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  my  State.  HCFA  has  been 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
hospital  industry,  and  we  believe  this 
to  be  a  very  helpful  amendment. 


I  thank  particularly  Senator  Quayle 
who  first  came  to  me  a  month  or  6 
weeks  ago.  and  also  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Dixon)  who  raised  the  same  concern. 

We  believe  this  will  offer  adequate 
relief,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  have  checked  with  Senator  Long. 
He  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

After  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
makes  his  statement,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Quayle.  and  especially  thank  him  for 
his  leadership  on  the  requirement  for 
a  study  to  resolve  problems  posed  for 
some  categories  of  hospitals  by  the 
shift  from  a  hospital-specific  reim- 
bursement rate  to  a  national  average 
under  the  prospective  payment  system 
for  Medicare  expenses.  As  my  good 
friend  knows,  this  new  system  has 
some  wrinkles  in  it.  arbitrarily  creat- 
ing groups  of  winner  and  loser  hospi- 
tals, to  the  detriment  of  my  State  of 
Illinois  and  18  other  States,  including 
my  friend's  State  of  Indiana. 

I  understand  that  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  will  lay  out  op- 
tions for  Congress,  allowing  us  time  to 
make  fine  tuning  adjustments  to  the 
system,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Does  my  colleague  believe  that  il 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment, in  its  study,  to  give  consider- 
ation to  reasonable  variations  in  hospi- 
tals' economic  environment,  scope  of 
service,  and  service  area  characteris- 
tics? These  are  important  factors  that 
affect  Illinois  as  well  as  many  other 
States  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  wish  to  say  that 
those  characteristics  that  he  has  iden- 
tified are  certainly  areas  that  the 
study  should  direct  itself  to.  The  study 
should  include  the.se  areas  but  need 
not  be  limited  to  them.  In  other  words, 
the  variables  that  he  mentioned 
should  be  examined,  but  there  may  be 
others  worthy  of  review,  I  think  what 
we  are  really  looking  for  is  to  begin  a 
rather  comprehensive  compilation  of 
the  data  so  we  will  know  how  this 
system  really  effects  our  States  and 
our  hospitals  and  what  alternatives 
are  available  to  help  make  this  impact 
equitable  across  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  current  in 
identifying  these  criteria  as  key  to  the 
study,  and  I  encourage  the  Senator  to 
work  with  myself  and  others  as  the 
study  unfolds.  It  is  al.so  important  that 
as  participation  in  the  study  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  be  assured. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  understandings.  I  am  delighted 
to  support  the  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  my  warm  friend  for  all  the 
time  and  effort  he  put  into  this  and 
particularly  as  well  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
who  also  was  so  considerate  in  the  in- 
terests of  colleagues  from  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Grassley  may  be 
made  a  cospon.sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Indiana  and  am  thank- 
ful for  the  leadership  and  cooperation 
of  Senator  Dole. 

This  amendment  makes  critical 
changes  for  hospitals  in  my  State  and 
may  lead  to  .some  additional  changes 
which  will  give  greater  flexibility  and 
fairness  in  the  application  of  new- 
rules.  And  I  know  through  the  efforts 
of  both  these  Senators  they  have 
made  this  po.ssibIe.  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors worked  very  clo.sely  with  them  on 
it,  and  again  I  just  wish  to  express  the 
thanks  both  personally  and  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  amendment  pro- 
vides that  hospitals  located  in  counties 
redesignated  as  rural  since  enactment 
of  the  pro.spective  payment  system 
would  be  allowed  a  2-year  transition  to 
the  rural  rates.  In  the  first  year,  these 
hospitals  would  be  paid  the  rural  rate 
plus  two-thirds  of  the  difference  be- 
tween their  rural  and  the  urban  rate. 
In  year  2,  they  would  be  paid  the  rural 
rate  plus  one-third  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rural  rate  and  the  urban 
rate  they  would  have  received  had  the 
county  not  been  redesignated. 

This  amendment  also  modifies  cur- 
rent adjustment  for  referral  centers. 
The  Secretary  is  required  to  e.stablish 
criteria  to  allow  hospitals  to  appeal 
their  status  as  a  rural  nonrefcrral 
center.  Additionally  all  hospitals  are 
deemed  to  be  in  that  region  in  which 
most  of  the  admissions  and/or  hospi- 
tals in  the  area  are  located. 

Finally,  the  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  prepare  a  study 
examining  the  degree  of  variation 
within  DRGs.  to  evaluate  how  effec- 
tive an  indicator  of  costs  they  are.  and 
to  suggest  alternative  methods  of  com- 
puting reimbursement  payments  to 
hospitals.  The  study  is  to  be  completed 
by  September  1.  1984.  in  consultation 
with  CBO.  allowing  the  Congress  time 
to  implement  finetuning  adjustments 
to  the  prospective  payment  system 
based  on  HCFA  and  CBO  recommen- 
dations prior  to  the  start  of  the  new- 
fiscal  year  on  October  1,  1984.  Again,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  who  have  worked 
so  diligently  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  and  also 
thank  all  t^e  staffs  involved.  They 
have  done  a  lot  of  work  while  we  have 
been  doing  other  things. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  my  name  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Senators  sponsor- 
ing the  amendment  (amendment  No. 
2962)  offered  earlier  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana.  Sen- 
ator Quayle.  concerning  the  urban- 
rural  wage  differential  utilized  under 
medicare's  new-  prospective  payment 
sy.stem.  This  has  been  an  i.ssue  of  great 
concern  in  my  State,  as  in  .so  many 
others.  I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Quayle.  for  offering  the  amendment, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  his  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  actions  taken  by  both 
the  full  Senate  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  establishing  crite- 
ria for  regional  rural  referral  centers. 
Through  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  has  demonstrated  to 
the  administration  that  there  is  a 
.sense  of  urgency  in  adjusting  the  per- 
spective payment  reimbursement  rate 
for  rural  hospitals. 

During  the  last  several  months.  Sen- 
ator BuRDicK  and  I  have  been  working 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Director  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration in  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  economic  problems  that  Trinity 
and  St.  Joseph  Hospitals  in  Minot.  N. 
Dak.  have  experienced  due  to  the  med- 
icare prospective  payment  system. 
Rural  hospitals  must  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  rural  Americans  without 
being  unfairly  penalized.  It  is  my  hope 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  we  will 
be  able  to  solve  these  current  inequi- 
ties.* 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  major  reasons  for  a 
phase-in  of  the  new  medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  hospitals  is  to 
give  us  time  to  identify  problems  and 
resolve  them.  One  problem  that  has 
emerged  involves  the  different  pay- 
ment rates  associated  with  geographi- 
cal location.  Payment  differentials 
exist  among  the  nine  census  regions 
and  between  hospitals  classified  as 
either  urban  or  rural.  In  some  cases 
these  differentials  are  inequitable. 

The  problem  arises  in  part  because 
DRG's  are  not  a  perfect  predictor  of 
resource  use.  Within  some  DRG's 
there  is  wide  variation  in  case  com- 
plexity and  associated  case  cost.  We 
found  that  as  a  general  rule  large 
urban  hospitals  had  a  more  complex 
mix    of    patients.    Consequently,    the 


urban  or  rural  location  of  a  hospital 
was  used  as  an  approximation  for 
these  differences  in  case  mix.  As  it 
turns  out,  .some  rural  hospitals  have  a 
case  mix  very  comparable  to  those  in 
urban  hospitals. 

The  best  solution  is  to  develop  a  se- 
verity index  that  better  predicts  case 
complexity.  That  way.  the  urban/ 
rural  difference  could  be  eliminated 
entirely.  Unfortunately,  a  good  severi- 
ty index  will  be  several  years  in  the 
making. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  must  cor- 
rect legitimate  urban/rural  inequities. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  do  just 
that.  We  have  proposed  addresssing 
these  problems  by: 

Modifying  the  adjustment  for  refer- 
ral centers. 

Providing  a  transition  for  hospitals 
in  counties  redesignated  from  -urban" 
to  "rural." 

Providing  a  standard  payment  rate 
for  hospitals  in  communities  bisected 
by  census  regions. 

Providing  a  study  to  examine  alter- 
native blending  formulas— for  example 
coefficient  of  variation. 

Providing  a  study  to  examine  the 
need  for  adjustments  to  those  DRG's 
with  high  fixed  nonlabor  ("osts—for  ex- 
ample pacemakers,  artificial  hips. 

The  last  study  refers  to  a  problem 
that  has  emerged  concerning  the  pay- 
ment rates  for  certain  DRG's  like 
pacemaker  implantation,  total  knee  re- 
placement, total  hip  replacement,  and 
intraocular  lens  implantation.  All  of 
these  DRG's  have  high  fixed  nonlabor 
costs;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  the 
prosthetic  device  means  tliat  nonlabor 
costs  will  always  be  high,  even  in  the 
simplest  of  cases. 

Unfortunately,  the  relative  weight- 
ing between  labor  and  nonlabor  costs 
can  result  in  a  nonlabor  payment  that 
is  insufficient  to  cover  even  the  cost  of 
the  prosthesis  for  these  DRG's.  The 
problem  is  particularly  acute  for  hos- 
pitals classified  as  rural.  For  example, 
a  hospital  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  en- 
titled to  a  nonlabor  payment  of  $1,735 
for  implanting  a  pacemaker— which  in 
many  cases  costs  the  hospital  $4,300.  A 
rural  ho.spital  in  Alexandria.  Minn., 
will  get  a  nonlabor  payment  of  $1,125 
for  doing  the  same  procedure. 

We  have  included  language  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  exam- 
ine this  issue  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  of  the  advis- 
ability of  making  adjustments  in  the 
nonlabor  component  of  DRG's  like 
these. 

I  share  Senator  Quayles  concern 
about  these  issues  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  over  the  coming 
months  to  make  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  function  more  smoothly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  2962)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  is  not  prepared 
to  begin  one  of  two  amendments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  too  long.  I  will  express  my  feel- 
ing on  this  and  it  will  be  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  prefer  not  to  have  a  time 
limit  on  it. 

But  I  would  take  a  time  limit  on  the 
second  amendment  that  I  have  of.  .say. 
30  minutes  equally  divided  and  be  glad 
to  offer  that  at  this  lime  if  it  would 
assist  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  second  amendment 
on  the  distribution  on  wine? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request  on 
the  second  Ford  amendment  that 
there  be  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  on  a  side. 

-   The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  am  trying  to  co- 
operate. I  think  he  understands  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2963 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  provisions  relative 

lo  enterprise  zones  and  the  increa.se  in  the 

excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2963. 

Beginning  on  page  708.  line  21,  strike  all 
through  page  771.  line  13. 

Beginning  on  page  966.  line  19.  strike  all 
through  page  969.  line  7. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  clerk  for  reading  the  entire 
amendment.  It  is  short  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  allowed  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
strikes  title  4  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
enterprise  zones  and  section  822  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  increased  excise  taxes 
on  distilled  spirits. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  es- 
sentially revenue  neutral.  The  enter- 
prise zones  provisions  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  over  a  3-year  period  by  a 
total  of  $1,293  billion,  while  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  excise  tax  provision  of  the 
bill  increases  revenues  by  $1.36  billion, 
for  a  difference  of  approximately  $65 
or  $67  million  over  the  3-year  period. 
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Mr.  President,  the  tax  policy  debate 
since  1981  has  centered  on  the  dispari- 
ties in  the  1981  tax  bill,  and  the  need 
to  make  our  tax  system  more  progres- 
sive. The  1982  tax  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  contained 
certain  provisions  that  raised  excise 
taxes,  impacting  to  a  much  greater 
extent  on  middle-  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

During  the  debate  in  1983.  and  now 
in  1984  on  this  tax  bill,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  been  considering  many 
provisions  to  raise  revenue,  generally 
in  a  way  that  could  be  termed  progres- 
sive. The  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Dole,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Long,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
very  difficult  task  they  have  accom- 
plished in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

This  bill  picks  up  most  of  its  reve- 
nues by  closing  loopholes  and  extract- 
ing additional  revenue  from  those  per- 
sons who  gained  most  in  the  1981  tax 
bill.  However,  in  the  last  few  days  of 
consideration  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  number  of  provisions  were  added 
at  the  request  of  the  administration 
and  individual  committee  members,  so- 
called  pet  project  bills  that  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  revenue.  And  at  the  last 
minute,  in  order  to  fund  those  revenue 
losses,  the  committee  reluctantly 
agreed,  I  think,  to  some  regressive, 
counterproductive  measures  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  20-percent  increase  in  the 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance 
today  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  just 
before  the  Finance  Committee  com- 
pleted its  consideration  of  the  tax  bill: 
before  it  put  on  the  distilled  spirits 
provision.  I  want  to  finance  this  by 
taking  out  the  enterprise  zone  provi- 
sions. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

Currently  the  excise  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  is  S10.50  per  proof  gallon.  The 
finance  bill  would  raise  that  by  $2  a 
gallon,  making  it  $12.50  a  proof  gallon. 

This  increased  excise  tax  will  be 
placed  on  an  industry  already  in  a  very 
serious  economic  downturn.  Consump- 
tion has  fallen  off.  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  eight  plants  have  been  closed, 
laying  off  around  1.500  workers. 

In  my  State  alone,  two  plants  closed 
in  1983,  sending  700  more  workers  to 
the  unemployment  lines.  The  industry 
is  clearly  on  the  ropes  and  now  Con- 
gress wants  to  throw  the  knockout 
punch  and  send  thousands  of  more 
workers  to  the  unemployment  lines  by 
this  excessive  tax. 

This  is  absolutely  not  necessary. 
There  are  countless  other  ways  to 
raise  revenue  without  impacting  so  un- 
fairly on  a  single  industry  and  without 
directly  causing  more  unemployment. 

I  am  against  excise  taxes  of  any  sort. 
It  is  a  regressive,  unfair  way  to  raise 
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revenue.  But  if  we  really  looked  at  the 
merits  of  the  taxes  on  alcohol,  more 
could  easily  be  put  on  beer  and  wine 
without  causing  massive  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  reason  is  that  the  beer  and  wine 
industries  are  healthy,  sales  continue 
to  go  up  and  the  current  Federal 
excise  tax  burden  is  almost  nonexist- 
ent on  those  two  industries. 

Today,  under  current  law.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes— and  I  want  to 
report  this— today,  under  current  law. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  repre- 
sent 43  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  a 
bottle  of  spirits.  Federal  excise  tax 
alone  accounts  for  25  percent  of  the 
retail  cost.  In  comparison,  the  beer 
and  wine  industries  enjoy  a  very  small 
excise  tax  on  their  products.  Federal 
excise  taxes  account  for  6  percent  of 
the  retail  price  of  beer  and  only— and  I 
want  to  emphasize  this— and  only  1.5 
percent  of  the  retail  price  of  table 
wine.  The  Federal  Government  taxes 
the  alcohol  in  distilled  spirits  at  a  rate 
3':i  times  higher  than  beer  and  15 
times  higher  than  table  wine.  Yet.  the 
committee  bill  wants  to  further  in- 
crease the  disparity  in  tax  burdens. 
Equity  cries  out  for  a  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  increase  on 
distilled  spirits  will  very  definitely  cost 
several  thousands  of  jobs  nationwide. 
It  makes  no  sense  from  a  position  of 
taxpayer  equity  across  income  scales, 
and  it  makes  no  sense  from  a  position 
of  equity  between  the  beer,  wine  and 
distilled  spirits  industries.  It  must  also 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  other 
provisions  in  this  tax  bill  that  impose 
increased  burdens  on  the  distilled  spir- 
its industry  by  decreasing  the  amount 
of  time  they  have  to  pay  the  exci.se 
tax  after  the  spirits  leave  bond  from 
30  days  to  14  days,  and  by  a  provision 
that  institutes  electronic  fund  trans- 
fers on  those  payments.  I  also  oppose 
those  provisions  which  in  effect 
amount  to  an  increase  in  excise  taxes 
and  extract  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  industry  at  a  time  that  it  can  ill 
afford  it.  But  my  amendment  does  not 
touch  those  provisions. 

In  return  for  removing  the  excise 
tax  amendment  from  the  bill,  several 
hundred,  if  not  thousands,  of  jobs  will 
be  saved. 

Mr.  President,  in  return  for  remov- 
ing the  distilled  spirits  excise  tax  pro- 
visions from  the  bill  and  saving  several 
thousand  jobs  across  the  United 
States,  my  amendment  also  removes 
the  enterprise  zone  provisions  from 
the  bill. 

By  doing  this,  the  amendment  is  ba- 
sically revenue  neutral.  Enterprise 
zones  have  been  much  debated  in 
recent  years  and  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers are  very  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions. Essentially  what  the  Finance 
Committee  tax  bill  does  is  provide  for 
the  designation  over  the  next  3  years 
of  up  to  75  enterprise  zones  to  be  des- 


ignated by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Enterprise  zones  will  be  eligible  for 
Federal  tax  and  regulatory  relief  that 
amount  to  a  gift  of  billions— I  repeat 
billions— of  dollars  over  the  next  few 
years  to  certain— and  I  underscore  cer- 
tain—fortunate companies  who  will  be 
lucky  enough  to  operate  in  those 
zones. 

I  say  a  gift  because  clearly  the  cre- 
ation of  an  enterprise  zone  will  not 
result  in  any  increased  investment  or 
any  new  jobs.  Think  about  that.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  will  not  create  any 
new  jobs. 

All  it  would  do  is  relocate  the  jobs  to 
certain  limited  areas  of  the  country 
who  will  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  committee  bill  gives  away  $98 
million  in  1985:  $420  million  in  1986: 
$775  million  in  1987:  and  then  it  really 
gets  expensive.  The  enterprise  zones 
will  cost  $1.1  billion— a  conservative  t^s- 
limate— in  1988  and  1989.  and  in  my 
opinion  all  for  nothing. 

The  3-year  revenue  less  of  the  enter- 
prise zone  provision  is  estimated  in  the 
bill  to  be  $1,293  billion.  But  that 
figure  is  extremely  speculative,  more 
speculative  than  most  estimates  that 
normally  appear  in  a  tax  bill.  The  cost 
is  likely  to  be  much,  much  higher.  In 
fact,  in  a  highly  unusual  move,  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  would  not 
produce  its  own  figures  on  the  revenue 
effect  of  the  enterprise  zone  provi- 
sions. 

The  reason  is  that  the  budget  effects 
could  change  depending  on  the 
number,  size,  and  characteristics  of  en- 
terprise zones  that  are  actually  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  the  whole  provision  is 
highly  unusual.  It  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  define  exactly  what 
will  be  an  enterprise  zone.  If  this 
passes,  we  do  not  know  what  an  enter- 
prise zone  will  be.  It  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  make  the  decision 
about  what  an  enterprise  zone  will  be. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  one  area 
that  is  100  yards  wide  through  a  com- 
munity, or  he  could  designate  the 
whole  city  as  an  enterprise  zone.  It  is 
wide  open.  I  would  suggest  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  large  amount  of  politically 
induced  discretion.  The  benefits  will 
be  parceled  out  based  on  who  needs 
what  from  a  political  standpoint. 

Although  the  revenue  figures  are 
high,  those  figures  do  not  estimate 
that  there  will  be  a  net  increase  in  eco- 
nomic activity  across  the  country.  In- 
stead, all  we  are  doing  is  redirecting 
investment  to  certain  areas. 

In  the  bill,  the  following  Federal  tax 
incentives  would  be  available.  An  addi- 
tional 3-  or  5-percent  investment  tax 
for  investments  in  personal  property:  a 
10-percent    credit    for    investment    in 


new  structures  in  the  zone:  a  10-per- 
cent credit  to  employers  for  increases 
in  payroll  to  qualified  zone  employees: 
and  a  credit  for  hiring  disadvantaged 
workers  for  zone  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  a  5-percent  credit 
for  wages  received,  and  an  exclusion 
from  tax  on  capital  gains  attributed  to 
zone  property.  Despite  other  restric- 
tions in  the  bill,  the  enterprise  zone 
provisions  will  allow  the  full  ACRS  de- 
ductions for  facilities  in  the  zones  fi- 
nanced by  industrial  development 
bonds. 

It  will  provide  for  the  continued 
availability  of  the  small  issue  exemp- 
tion for  industrial  development  bonds 
in  zones  even  after  the  1986  expiration 
of  small  issue  IDE's. 

Add  it  up.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
incredible  combination  of  tax  subsi- 
dies. Corporations  will  be  lining  up  to 
take  advantage  of  this  gravy  train. 
They  are  not  going  to  hire  any  more 
people,  but  they  are  going  to  get  tre- 
mendous tax  breaks.  At  a  time  when 
Federal  budget  deficits  are  so  serious, 
and  threaten  higher  interest  rates  for 
everybody,  we  are  going  to  designate 
certain  selected  areas  of  the  country 
for  companies  to  come  in  and  get  out- 
rageous tax  breaks. 

It  makes  no  sense.  Mr.  President.  It 
goes  against  the  whole  thrust  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  deficits.  It  par- 
ticularly makes  no  sense  to  pay  for  en- 
terprise zones  by  taking  the  distilled 
spirits  industry  out  of  existence  at  a 
cost  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Aside  from  the  revenue  cost,  and  the 
fact  that  absolutely  no  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  will  be  created  nation- 
wide, there  are  very  real  problems 
with  this  piece  of  legislation  in  that  it 
penalizes  businesses  who  do  not  get  to 
operate  in  the  enterprise  zone. 

Certain  businesses  who  are  allowed 
to  come  in  will  get  the  tax  breaks. 
What  about  the  existing  businesses 
who  are  already  there?  They  are  going 
to  face  a  competitive  disadvantage  be- 
cause the  businessman  next  door,  sell- 
ing the  same  widgets  or  providing  the 
same  service  is  a  recent  entry  into  the 
zone.  and.  therefore,  qualifies  for  the 
tax  credits,  the  deductions,  and  all  the 
exemptions.  What  about  the  business- 
es located  just  outside  the  zone  Or 
across  the  street?  They  have  to  oper- 
ate under  tax  laws  that  apply  to  every- 
one else.  But  a  business  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  enterprise  zone  is  going  to 
be  able  to  get  all  kinds  of  tax  subsidies 
that  will  enable  it  to  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  the  business  out- 
side the  zone. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  is  not  pro- 
business.  It  is  proselected  business  for 
those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able 
to  get  inside  the  zone. 

The  business  community  under- 
stands this.  The  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Businessmen  repre- 
senting thousands  of  small  businesses 
across  this  country  is  opposed  to  the 


enterprise  zones.  They  maintain  that 
enterprise  zones  simply  will  not  work. 
No  new  businesses  will  be  created.  The 
tax  incentives  will  miss  the  mark. 

Selected  chosen  businesses  will  reap 
extraordinary  rewards  at  the  expense 
of  other  businesses.  Labor  agrees  with 
business  in  this  case,  that  the  enter- 
prise zone  concept  is  misdirected,  ill 
advised,  and  will  become  a  costly  boon- 
doggle. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  American  Federa- 
tion of  State  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees oppose  enterprise  zones  because 
they  realize  no  new  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated, no  urban  problems  will  be  solved, 
and  not  one  more  inner  city  youth  will 
be  employed. 

The  massive  tax  breaks  will  not 
trickle  down  to  the  impoverished  resi- 
dents of  the  few  selected  zones  in  this 
Nation. 

We  do  not  need  an  enterprise  zone 
provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Long.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  can  support  the 
amendment.  He  may  have  certain 
commitments  to  the  administration, 
and  I  understand  that,  but  I  know  he 
does  not  want  to  unfairly  single  out 
the  distillery  worker  and  I  know  he 
does  not  want  to  burden  the  Tax  Code 
with  these  new.  worthless  tax  subsi- 
dies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  of  his  strong  opposition 
to  the  distilled  spirits  tax.  I  will  say 
very  honestly,  if  I  lived  in  Kentucky.  I 
would  have  the  same  view.  But  to 
trade  that  for  enterprise  zones  causes 
me  some  concern.  And  I  have  some  of 
the  same  reservations.  I  might  add.  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  enter- 
prise zones.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
watch  this  program  very  carefully.  As 
he  indicates,  the  cost  does  escalate. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  was 
one  of  the  add-ons.  There  were  other 
add-ons.  spousal  IRS's  and  other 
things  that  we  added  to  the  bill.  There 
are  also  certain  loopholes  we  did  not 
close.  Had  we  done  all  those  things  we 
probably  would  not  have  needed  the 
$1  billion  in  distilled  spirits  tax. 

In  any  event.  I  must  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  know  there 
will  be  a  follow-up  amendment  if  this 
one  is  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
action  on  the  President's  proposal  to 
establish  enterprise  zones  with  incen- 
tives for  public-private  cooperation  in 
redeveloping  depressed  areas.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  held  three  sets 
of  hearings  on  this  proposal,  and  this 
is  also  the  third  time  the  committee 


has  reported  it  out.  Last  year  the 
Senate  passed  the  enterprise  zone 
package  on  H.R.  2973,  although  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  it.  But  last 
November  the  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee held  their  first  hearing  on  en- 
terprise zones,  which  could  clear  the 
way  for  final  action. 

It  is  important  that  we  demonstrate 
a  commitment  to  dealing  with  our  Na- 
tions  economically  distressed  areas,  as 
recovery  proceeds  but  leaves  some 
areas  behind.  It  is  appropriate  to  do 
this  with  a  program  that,  while  admit- 
tedly experimental  in  nature,  is  de- 
signed to  take  advantage  of  the  latent 
resources  that  exist  in  every  communi- 
ty in  the  Nation,  however  severe  their 
economic  problems. 

This  is  a  limited  program.  25  zones 
per  year  at  most  for  3  years,  intended 
to  give  us  experience  with  reducing 
tax  and  regulatory  burdens  on  a  dis- 
crete basis  to  improve  prospects  for  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  propo.sal  based  on 
partnership:  The  Federal  incentives 
will  only  work  if  they  are  viewed  as  ad- 
ditional tools  made  available  to  com- 
munities that  demonstrate  the  initia- 
tive to  tackle  their  problems  head  on. 

This  is  not  an  airtight  proposal,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  not 
see  some  shifting  of  economic  activity 
rather  than  generation  of  new  devel- 
opment. But  it  is  a  sensible  package, 
worth  giving  a  try- perfecting  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  HUD  is  required  to  submit  quad- 
rennial reports  on  the  success  of  the 
legislation  in  meeting  the  goals  of 
stimulating  new  development  in  dis- 
tressed areas. 

In  every  way  this  is  a  sensibly  bal- 
anced package.  It  involves  Federal. 
State,  local,  and  private  initiative.  It 
covers  both  urban  areas  and  rural 
areas  (which  are  assured  one-third  of 
the  zone  designations).  It  includes  tax 
breaks  for  workers  (the  employee 
credit),  for  employers  (credits  for  in- 
creasing zone  payroll)  and  for  invest- 
ment (extra  investment  credits  and 
capital  gains  relief). 

The  proposal  has  been  criticized  as 
just  another  tax  break  for  big  busi- 
ness, but  that  is  a  bad  rap.  The  largest 
revenue  loss  in  the  enterprise  zone 
package  comes  from  the  5-percent 
credit  for  people  working  in  the  zone: 
A  tax  break  aimed  directly  at  the 
people  we  are  most  concerned  about, 
not  at  their  employers  or  outside  in- 
vestors. 

There  arc  43  Senators  and  223 
House  Members  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation: 20  States  have  enacted  enter- 
prise zone  bills,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
operating  a  program  without  special 
legislation:  13  States  have  already  des- 
ignated zones,  so  the  idea  is  under 
way.  Federal  legislation  will  give  it  a 
big  boost. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  makes  a  very  excellent  point 
as  it  relates  to  enterprise  zones.  He  is 
nervous  about  them.  He  has  the  same 
concerns  I  do.  In  the  fourth  year,  it 
will  cost  the  budget  of  this  country 
more  than  is  being  made  up  from  the 
distilled  spirits  tax.  So  if  the  leader- 
ship is  as  concerned  as  I  am,  it  may  be 
that  we  ought  to  lake  a  step  back  and 
not  impose  this  costly  program  on  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  give  one  example,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  I  am  in  an  enterprise 
zone— and  I  hope  the  chairman  will 
tell  me  if  my  statement  is  correct— if  I 
am  in  an  area  that  is  later  designated 
as  an  enterprise  zone  and  I  have  a  dry 
cleaning  operation  with  10  employees. 
I  get  nothing.  But  if  another  dry 
cleaning  establishment  moves  into  the 
zone  it  can  then  secure  all  of  the 
breaks,  all  of  the  tax  subsidies,  by 
moving  into  the  zone.  The  business 
who  has  been  there  all  along,  will  not 
be  able  lo  acquire  any  additional  help, 
except  if  I  increase  my  employees.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct  in  a 
sense.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  questions 
this  Senator  raised.  If  you  are  outside 
the  zone,  you  are  out  of  luck.  If  you 
are  inside  the  zone,  you  are  on  the 
gravy  train.  We  have  been  assured 
that  they  will  try  to  select  these  zones 
in  such  a  way.  with  the  help  of  the 
community,  that  they  will  not  create 
those  problems.  I  believe  there  may.  in 
fact,  be  some  problems.  If  you  get  the 
Federal  Government  involved  in  any- 
thing, you  have  problems.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  was  primarily  designed  to 
help  so-called  distress  areas,  to  try  to 
stimulate  activity  in  some  of  these 
places  where  we  have  very  high  unem- 
ployment, particularly  black  young 
teenagers  and  other  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  work,  it  is  a 
social  experiment  and  we  are  using  the 
Tax  Code  to  finance  it.  I  would  only 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
that  many  of  us  who  support  enter- 
prise zones  also  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  him  earlier.  There  will  be 
rather  careful  oversight  of  this  pro- 
gram as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  say  this  measure 
enjoys  bipartisan  support.  It  happens 
to  be  in  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, but  beyond  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations it  has  support,  I  be- 
lieve, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  at 
least  as  something  that  might  be  help- 
ful, 

Mr.  FORD.  For  how  long  does  all  of 
this  last?  When  does  it  stop?  Does  it 
go  on  in  perpetuity? 


Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  20  years  for  each 
zone  with  a  4-year  phaseout.  That  is 
not  quite  eternity  but  it  is  close. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  25  years.  So  if 
this  goes  into  effect  and  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  they  get  all  of  this  for 
approximately  25  years. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FORD.  This  is  a  long-term  tax 
erosion  of  the  general  fund  of  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
stay  on  this  bill  in  conference.  At 
least,  that  is  my  information.  There 
will  be  a  tough  fight  to  take  it  out  in 
conference.  If  it  is  going  to  go  out  in 
conference.  I  would  hate  to  see,  after 
fine  work,  that  they  will  lose.  But  this 
is  taxing  industry.  Over  700  distilleries 
last  year  were  lost.  That  is  a  serious 
thing  to  me. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  only  say  this;  We  have  passed  this 
before  in  the  Senate,  once  on  a  voice 
vote.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  had  a 
rollcall  on  this  issue.  It  has  been  re- 
jected in  conference.  We  believe  this 
time  we  are  in  a  stronger  position.  Last 
time  we  went  to  conference,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  promised  hear- 
ings. They  have  had  hearings  on  this 
proposal  and  we  understand  there  is 
more  interest  in  the  enterprise  zones 
than  there  was. 

We  want  to  make  sure  this  works  in 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  One  of 
the  amendments  we  adopted  in  com- 
mittee was  by  Senator  Matsunaga.  lo 
make  sure  that  it  works  in  areas  where 
we  have  very  small  groups  of  people. 
The  same  for  Indian  reservations. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  say 
it  is  a  perfect  program  or  give  it  a 
rating  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  But  there 
is  a  lot  of  interest  in  it.  There  is  a  lot 
of  hope  attached  to  it.  I  have  been  to 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  other 
areas  concerning  this.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  grasping  for  some 
way  to  improve  certain  areas  of  their 
cities.  They  are  all  very  hopeful,  obvi- 
ously, that  they  would  be  designated 
an  enterprise  zone. 
We  will  only  have  75. 
Mr.  FORD.  The  bill  says  25  per  year. 
The  Secretary  .selects  the  locations 
and  if  they  are  placed  in  the  right 
spot,  that  would  be  the  reason  we 
would  get  so  much  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  to  Cleveland 
and  looked  at  theirs,  or  the  one  they 
would  like  to  work  on.  and  also  in 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

We  have  made  it  clear  in  the  bill, 
itself,  that  no  one  could  play  politics 
with  enterprise  zones  if  they  are 
adopted  this  year.  We  have  specific 
language  in  the  amendment  that  none 
of  these  would  be  designated  until 
next  year.  So  it  cannot  be  handed  out 
by  anybody  campaigning  this  year, 
saying.  Here  is  an  enterprise  zone.  " 
and  then   leave  town.   We  wanted   to 


make  sure  that  this  would  not  be  an 
election  year  gimmick. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  bad  trade. 
The  liquor  tax  has  not  been  increased 
since  1951.  I  did  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  say  to  my  friend.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  would  want  to  trade  en- 
terprise zones  for  liquor  taxes.  I  have 
not  figured  that  out  yet.  but  if  enough 
people  have,  the  Senator  will  succeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Glenn),  and  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  15, 
nays  76.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 

YEAS-15 


Baurus 

Ford 

Long 

BlDKaman 

HoUings 

Melcher 

Cran.ston 

Huddlesion 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Durenberger 

Kenned.v 
NAYS-76 

Stennis 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Humphrej 

Roth 

B.vrd 

Inouyp 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jep,sen 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kassebaiim 

Simp.son 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

D  Amalo 

Laxalt 

T)iurmond 

Dan  forth 

L#ahy 

Tower 

Denton 

Levin 

Trible 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

East 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Exon 

Murkow.ski 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

DeConrini 

Hart 

StevetK 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Symms 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Weicker 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2963)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  lo 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Dole 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  I  have  worked 
out  a  30-minule  time  agreement  on 
the  second  amendment,  and  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr,  FORD.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senior  from  Kentucky. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2964 

(Purpo.se:  To  raise  the  revenue  generated  by 

the   proposed   tax  on  distilled   spirits  by 

raising    the    tax   on   distilled   spirits   and 

wines) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2964. 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  966,  line  19,  strike  all 
through  page  969.  line  7,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
sec.  K22.  increase  IN  AI.COHOl.  EXCISE  TAXES. 

(a)  Distilled  Spirits.  — Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  .section  5001(a)  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10.60"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$11. 50". 

(b)  Wines.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  5041 
'relating  to  rates  of  tax)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '17  cents"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "37  cents". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "67  cents"  in  paragraph 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.47", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2.25"   in  paragraph 

(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4.95". 

(4)  by  striking  out   "$3.40"   in  paragraph 

(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7.48 '.  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$2.40"  in  paragraph 

(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5.28". 

(c)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  tax  on  distilled  spir- 
its.—On  articles  manufactured  in  or  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  which  are  taxable 
under  section  5001(a).  removed  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale 
for  any  person  there  shall  be  impo.sed  the 
following  taxes: 

(A)  Distilled  spirits.— On  distilled  spir- 
its, $1.00  per  proof  gallon. 

(B)  Imported  perfumes.— On  imported 
perfumes  described  in  section  5001(a)(3)  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  $1.00 
per  wine  gallon. 

(2)  Imposition  of  tax  on  wines.— On 
wines  produced  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 5041(a).  removed  before  January  1. 
1985,  and  held  on  such  dale  for  sale  by  any 
person  there  shall  be  imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(A)  On  still  wines  containing  not  more 
than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  20 
cents  per  wine  gallon; 

(B)  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  14 
percent  and  not  exceeding  21  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  80  cents  per  wine  gallon: 

(C)  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  21 
percent  and  not  exceeding  24  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  $2.70  per  wine  gallon: 

(D)  On  champagne  and  other  sparkling 
wines.  $4.08  per  wine  gallon:  and 

(E)  On  artificially  carbonated  wines,  $2.88 
per  wine  gallon. 

<3)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
distilled  spirits,  an  article,  or  wine  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  to  which  any  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  applies  shall  be  liable 
for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be 
treated  as  taxes  imposed  under  sections 
5001(a)  and  5041(a),  respectively,  and— 

ti)  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  and 

(ii)  shall  be  paid  on  such  date  (not  later 
than  July  1.  1985)  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(4)  Exception  for  on-premises  retail  es- 
tablishments.—To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  distilled  spirits,  articles, 
and  wine  held  on  January  1.  1985,  on  the 
premises  of  a  retail  establishment  where  al- 
coholic beverages  are  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  only. 

(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
sub.section— 

(A)  Distilled  spirits.— The  term  "dis- 
tilled spirits  ■  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  5002(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  Proof  gallon. -The  term  "proof 
gallon"  has  the  meaning  given  lo  such  term 
by  section  5002(a)(ll)  of  such  Code. 

(C)  Article.— The  term  "article"  has  the 
meaning  given  lo  such  term  by  section 
5002(a)(14)  of  such  Code. 

(D)  Wine  gallon— The  term  "wine 
gallon"  has  the  meaning  given  lo  such  term 
by  section  5041(c)  of  such  Code. 

(E)  Person.— The  term  "person"  includes 
any  Stale  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(F)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  considering  all  those 
who  came  up  to  me  during  the  previ- 
ous vole  and  said,  'We  can't  vote  with 
you  on  this  one,  but  we'll  vote  with 
you  on  the  next  one,  "  I  believe  there 
may  be  enough  voles  to  adopt  this 
amendment.    So    15    minutes   may   be 


more  than  I  need  to  take,  but  I  have 
15  minutes, 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  raise  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  Finance  Committee  bill, 
$1,34  billion,  from  beverage  alcohol: 
but  instead  of  placing  the  entire 
burden  on  liquor,  this  amendment  re- 
quires liquor  and  wine  to  pay  an  equal 
share— $670  million  from  wine  and 
$670  million  from  liquor. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  liquor 
lax  would  go  up  by  $1  per  proof  gallon 
instead  of  $2  as  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  total  lax  on  distilled  spirit  would 
increa.se  from  its  present  tax  of  $10.50 
a  proof  gallon  to  $11.50  a  proof  gallon. 

I  want  Senators  lo  listen  to  this:  The 
lax  on  table  wine  will  go  up  20  cents 
per  gallon,  from  17  cents  a  gallon  lo  37 
cents  a  gallon.  For  the  liquor  industry, 
it  is  $11.50  a  proof  gallon.  This  means 
that  the  lax  on  wine  will  go  up  from 
3.4  cents  a  bottle,  under  present  law, 
to  7.4  cents  a  bottle.  This  is  a  4-cent 
increase  for  each  bottle  of  table  wine- 
just  a  4-cent  increase  for  a  bottle  of 
wine. 

This  amendment.  I  believe,  is  fair. 
Why  should  liquor  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  deficit  reduction,  especially 
at  a  time  when  spirits  are  economical- 
ly declining  and  wine  consumption  has 
been  steadily  increasing? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Over  the 
last  decade,  liquor  consumption  was 
up  only  6  percent,  yet  wine  consump- 
tion grew  at  a  55-percenl  rale.  Right 
now.  spirits  are  the  most  heavily  taxed 
commodity  in  America— the  most 
heavily  taxed  commodity  in  America. 
Right  now.  the  tax  on  spirits  is  15 
times  the  tax  on  wine.  Liquor  is  taxed 
at  $10.50  per  proof  gallon,  while  wine 
is  taxed  at  only  17  cents  a  gallon. 

I  realize  that  this  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  under  current  law,  the  tax  on  spir- 
its is  15  times  as  high  as  the  lax  on 
wine.  The  Finance  Committee  bill  will 
make  the  spirits  tax  18  times  as  high 
as  the  tax  on  wine.  All  my  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  provide  some 
equalization  by  making  the  spirits  lax 
eight  times  higher  than  it  is  on  wine. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
beverage  alcohol  industry  might  say 
that  the  taxes  should  be  different,  lo 
reflect  the  difference  in  alcohol  con- 
tent. But,  if  the  lax  on  beverage  alco- 
hol wine  and  liquor  were  based  solely 
on  alcohol  content,  the  people  who 
work  in  the  distilled  spirits  industry 
would  not  be  so  troubled.  If  the  alco- 
hol in  liquor  were  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  alcohol  in  wine,  the  present 
liquor  lax  would  be  only  77  cents,  not 
$10.50,  per  proof  gallon. 

This  amendment  does  not  lower  the 
liquor  lax.  It  does  not  create  full  fair- 
ness in  taxing  alcohol  as  alcohol.  In 
fact,  my  amendment  adds  $1  lo  the 
liquor  tax.  But  it  does  bring  about 
some  fairness,  by  requiring  that  the 
$1.34  billion  that  is  raised  from  alco- 
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hoi  be  divided  equally  among  wine  and 
liquor. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  additional  cost  of  wine 
would  be  miniscule,  4  cents  a  bottle: 
less  than  1  cent  per  glass  of  wine. 

Mr.  President,  the  distilled  spirits  in- 
dustry is  suffering  through  bad  eco- 
nomic times.  Several  distillery  plants 
have  closed  in  the  last  few  years,  eight 
in  the  last  24  months.  Hundreds  have 
been  laid  off  in  my  State  alone. 

But  the  impact  goes  beyond  the  dis- 
tillery worker,  to  the  farmer  who  sup- 
plies the  grain,  the  worker  in  the  glass 
factory,  the  cooper,  the  wholesaler, 
the  distributor,  and  the  truck  driver. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill. 

Perhaps  we  can  save  a  few  hundred 
jobs  by  sharing  the  increase  with  an- 
other more  heavily  beverage  alcohol 
industry  that  currently  has  a  very  low. 
Federal  excise  tax  burden. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  all 
excise  taxes  are  bad.  It  is  a  regressive 
way  to  raise  taxes.  It  impacts  dispro- 
portionately on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  and  on  the  affected 
industry. 

I  wish  there  were  no  excise  tax  in- 
creases in  this  bill,  but  if  there  must 
be  let  us  at  leSs't  spread  them  a  little 
more  fairly  among  wine  and  spirits. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  such  time  as  he  so  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak 
against  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  purpose.  He  wants  to  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  and 
that  was  the  purpo.se  of  the  earlier 
amendment,  and  I  voted  for  that 
amendment. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  his  pro- 
posals to  reduce  the  distilled  spirits 
excise  tax  by  shifting  the  burden  onto 
nondistilled  beverages  such  as  wine. 

Beer  and  wine,  while  these  contain  a 
percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume,  are 
traditionally  food  beverages.  They  are 
sold  in  grocery  stores  along  with  other 
foods  and  beverages.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  trend  in  the  modern  business  of 
reducing  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer 
and  wine  to  meet  new  popular 
demand.  An  increase  in  the  excise  tax 
on  these  products  would  be  counter- 
productive to  this  trend.  An  increase 
in  the  excise  tax  would  also  be  coun- 
terproductive to  efforts  to  switch 
people  to  wine  rather  than  to  hard 
liquor. 

I  oppose  excise  taxes  on  products 
generally  consumed  by  the  public  be- 


cause these  taxes  generally  are  regres- 
sive, falling  on  ordinary  consumers, 
and  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
excise  taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  erode  the  revenue  base  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

These  taxes  appear  modest.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor would  increase  the  excise  taxes  on 
wines  and  champagnes  by  amounts  up 
to  120  percent  or  greater.  That  is  an 
unfair,  exorbitant,  and  discriminatory 
tax  increase,  and  I  want  to  stress  that 
it  is  aimed  primarily  at  an  agricultural 
product,  a  principal  commodity  of  my 
State  and  of  the  States  of  many  other 
Senators. 

All  of  the  wine  excise  taxes  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  a  wine  gallon. 
This  term  refers  solely  to  the  liquid 
volume. 

Distilled  spirits,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  a  proof 
gallon.  The  tax  is  calculated  on  the 
lOO-proof  gallon  and  is  reduced  or  in- 
creased depending  upon  the  actual 
proof  alcoholic  content  of  the  distilled 
spirits  in  the  bottle  as  sold  for  con- 
sumption. This  difference  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  distilled  spirits  excise 
tax  from  those  taxes  imposed  upon 
beer  and  wine  directly  reflects  the  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  products 
and  the  way  in  which  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments,  under 
the  21st  amendment,  regulated  alco- 
holic beverages. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  breach  this 
distinction.  And  I  believe  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  would  do  exactly  that. 

Wine  and  liquor  are  not  identical. 
Wine  should  be  taxed  as  it  presently 
is. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  in 
opposing  this  amendment. 

This  proposal,  apparently  arising 
out  of  a  sense  of  pain,  is  itself  one  that 
would  inflict  great  damage,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  the  point  of  being  uncon- 
scionable. 

I  would  have  to  .say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  none  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  have  anything  against  the  indus- 
try that  he  seeks  to  protect.  Some  of 
us  perhaps  even  have  used  that  prod- 
uct for  medicinal  purposes  from  time 
to  time  ourselves,  though  I  doubt  even 
a  thorough  search  of  Scripture  will 
reveal  a  little  admonition  to  use  a 
little  bit  of  bourbon  for  thy  stomach. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  going  to  say  here  I  think 
needs  to  be  clearly  understood.  The 
issue  is  simple.  Bourbon  has  been  dis- 
tilled in  the  State  of  Kentucky  for 
many  years.  The  State  is  justly  proud 
of  that. 

There  are  any  number  of  States  in 
which  a  new  and  growing  wine  indus- 
try yields  the  potential  for  high  em- 


ployment, for  growing  employment, 
and  that  is  why  so  many  States  are 
just  entering  into  the  production  of 
wine. 

Unhappily,  at  the  very  time  they  are 
doing  so  that  new  and  potentially 
promising  industry  is  itself  belea- 
guered with  a  number  of  impediments 
to  its  growth  in  terms  of  trying  to  find 
export  markets  for  the  growing  Ameri- 
can wine  industry.  We  find  that  our 
European  trading  partners  are  seeking 
to  exclude  American  wines  from  com- 
petition. 

A  preliminary  study  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  revealed 
already  that  an  array  of  subsidies  and 
other  exclusionary  practices  are  pre- 
venting fair  competition. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
proposed  by  our  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky would  seek  to  impose  upon  that 
same  industry  the  most  unfair  of  bur- 
dens. As  has  been  pointed  out.  this 
would  impose  more  than  a  doubling  of 
the  present  taxation  upon  wine,  more 
than  a  doubling,  at  least  120  percent 
in  order  to  achieve  a  shift  of  one-half 
of  this  tax  increase  from  distilled  spir- 
its. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  would  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  California?  Does 
he  find  they  are  making  record  profits 
or  are  they  in  financial  straits? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Unhappily,  the  grow- 
ers of  wine  grapes  in  California  are 
suffering  a  reduction  in  their  market. 
The  sales  have  been  at  best  flat  in  the 
recent  year,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a 
decline  because  of  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports,  many  of  them  subsidized. 
That  was  the  allusion  that  I  made  ear- 
lier. The  result  is  that  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  are  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  employment  in  the  State  of 
California  alone,  which  is.  of  course, 
but  one  of  the  28  or  .so  States  in  the 
United  States  which  has  a  wine  indus- 
try, the  Senators  own  State  of  New 
York  being  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  am  wondering  if  I 
might  make  an  observation  concerning 
the  condition  of  wine  growers  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  my  home  State 
we  once  had  a  flourishing  wine  indus- 
try that  was  providing  increasing  num- 
bers of  jobs  and  tax  revenues.  Now  in 
an  economic  expansion,  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  New  York  has  been  forced  to 
cut  their  vines  so  they  can  reduce 
losses.  The  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  unfair  foreign  competition. 
When  U.S.  wine  growers  attempt  to 
export  wines,  they  find  high  taxes 
placed  on  their  products  while  imports 


come  into  the  United  States  at  below 
cost.  How  can  the  wine  growers  com- 
pete? In  New  York  this  industry  is  in 
deep,  deep  distress,  and  I  would  be  so 
fearful  that  a  doubling  of  the  tax  on 
wine  would  certainly  mean  the  total 
death  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  will  yield  to  him 
such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  the 
que.stion  on  my  time. 

What  is  the  present  tax  on  a  proof 
gallon  of  wine? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  supplied  those  figures 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  it  is  doubled  then? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Because  my  col- 
league from  California  has  the  same 
problem  in  his  State  as  I  do  in  my 
home  State. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
an.swer  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  California  answer  the  question 
then. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Let  the  Senator 
from  California  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  is  not  a  proof  gallon 
because  wine  is  not  measured  that 
way. 
Mr.  FORD.  A  wine  gallon. 
Mr.  WILSON.  It  is  in  the  Senator's 
own  statement  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposed  from  17  cents  to  37 
cents. 

Mr.  FORD.  Seventeen  cents  a  wine 
gallon? 
Mr.  WILSON.  To  37  cents. 
Mr.  FORD.  Today? 
Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FORD.  To  37  cents? 
Mr.    WILSON.    That    is    more   than 
doubled. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  if  you  raise  a  tax 
from  1  cent  to  2  cents,  it  is  a  100-per- 
cent increase.  It  is  doubled.  But  the 
tax  has  been  .so  small  that  when  you 
double  it.  it  does  not  amount  to  much 
of  a  burden.  This  amendment  adds  20 
cents,  and  make  the  total  37  cents  a 
wine  gallon. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  can  only  say  the 
statement  stands.  If  I  am  correct  and 
Senator  D'Amato  is  correct,  it  is  more 
than  a  doubling  of  tax  on  wine. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  remains? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  6  minutes 
and  1  second  remaining. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  'vould 
like  to  save  a  few  minutes,  but  I  will 
yield  at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  simply 
wishes  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
California    and    his    senior    colleague 


from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  well,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  equities  and  the  fairness  of  this 
proposal,  which  is  totally  persuasive, 
and  to  associate  himself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  His  State  is  perhaps 
an  excellent  example  of  a  State  that 
has  a  good  and  growing  wine  industry, 
and  one  that  is  threatened  by  this  per- 
nicious proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
rising  to  oppose  this  propo.sal.  let  me 
say  that  in  the  Finance  Committee  we 
consider  the  equities  of  this  matter  in 
great  detail.  We  came  to  one  particu- 
lar judgment,  which  was  that  the  wine 
industry  of  this  Nation  is  under  a  par- 
ticular assault  from  foreign  imports 
which  arises  exclusively  from  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar  at  the  present 
time.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers and  the  economic  report  of  the 
President  suggests  that  the  dollar  is 
now  overvalued  by  32  percent  with  re- 
spect to  a  basket  of  OECD  currencies. 
That  is  a  price  differential  which  most 
commodities  like  wine  cannot  sustain 
in  their  markets. 

It  happens  that  our  home  in  New 
York  is  in  upstate,  only  40  or  50  miles 
from  the  winegrowing  region  in  the 
Finger  Lakes.  We  basically  live  in  that 
region. 

In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  seen  the 
local  markets,  and  we  have  seen  New 
York  State  wine  almost  disappear 
from  the  counters  and  French  wine  re- 
place it.  Why?  Because  it  is  cheaper. 
Why  is  it  cheaper?  Because  of  curren- 
cy ratios  which  are  the  product  of  the 
failed  policies  of  this  administration. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about 
those  ratios,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  wine  producers  will  survive 
anyway,  but  if  we  double  the  tax  on 
them,  they  will  surely  disappear.  This 
is  a  question  of  the  survival  of  our 
wines.  If  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  our  wineries  are  a 
half  century  older  even  than  yours. 
This  has  been  a  culture  that  goes  back 
150  years  and  is  on  the  verge  of  disap- 
pearing if  we  tax  it  to  death. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  raises  a  very  interesting  point.  His 
State  is  indeed  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
viticulture  in  this  Nation. 

Perhaps  more  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  recently  on  this  floor  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  mentioned  that  his 
State  has  a  brand  new  wine  industry, 
one  that  he  thinks  has  great  promise. 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  on 
the  floor.  It  is  not  simply  New  York. 
California,  and  Washington  whose 
wine  economies  are  at  stake.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico. 


some  28  States  in  this  Nation  are  pro- 
ducing wine.  They  are  producing  good 
wine.  Mr.  President,  but  they  are 
threatened  by  this  amendment  with  a 
totally  unconscionable  burden. 

We  feel  some  sympathy  for  the  fact 
that  those  employed  in  the  distilleries 
of  Kentucky  are  faced  with  a  change 
in  taste  on  the  part  of  the  American 
consuming  public.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  wine  industry.  It  is  not 
justification  for  imposing  this  burden 
upon  an  industry  which,  historically, 
has  been  treated  differently  and  taxed 
differently,  and  rightly  so. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  change.  My  col- 
league from  Kentucky  complains  that 
there  have  not  been  adequate  hearings 
to  determine  what  the  impact  will  be 
of  this  tax  upon  his  industry  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  I  have 
never  complained  about  any  hearings. 
I  never  said  any  word  about  hearings. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  said  about  the  lack 
of  hearings. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  lack  of  hearings. 

Mr,  WILSON.  Well.  I  will  complain 
about  the  lack  of  hearings. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  it  show,  as  well, 
that  I  complain  about  a  lack  of  hear- 
ings upon  the  Senators  proposal.  If 
we  had  those  hearings,  what  they 
would  reveal,  Mr.  President,  is  a  total 
lack  of  equity  in  the  proposal  because 
it  would  produce  a  devastating  effect, 
particularly  in  those  States  where  the 
wine-producing  industry  is  just  gaining 
a  foothold  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  14  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  for  a  question  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  does  not. 
as  I  understand  it.  measure  the  tax  on 
the  liquid  volume  of  either  spirit  bev- 
erages or  wine,  but  rather  on  the  alco- 
hol volume,  on  the  so-called  proof 
volume.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that  a  tax  in- 
crease on  a  bottle  of  whiskey  might  be 
substantial,  but  on  a  bottle  of  wine, 
with  a  much  lower  alcohol  content, 
the  actual  number  of  cents  increase  in 
tax  would  be  relatively  small? 
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Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  20  cents  a  liquid  gallon  that  this 
amendment  would  increase  wine.  That 
would  be  approximately  a  4-cent  in- 
crease per  bottle  of  table  wine,  and 
that  would  be  a  1-cent  or  less  increase 
for  a  glass  of  wine. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that  the  meas- 
urement is  on  alcohol,  the  alcohol  con- 
tent? 

Mr.  FORD  Yes;  the  tax  based  on 
that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  just  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  struck  by  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  that  we  arc  wit- 
nessing an  incursion  of  French  W'ines 
because  of  exchange  rates.  And  I  agree 
with  him.  He  is  absolutely  right.  You 
have  only  to  look  around  the  grocery 
stores  or  any  supermarket.  But  I 
would  suggest  the  answer  to  that  is  to 
do  something  about  the  deficit. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  just  make  a  couple  of  points.  In 
1951,  when  the  wine  industry  was 
growing,  there  was  almost  no  tax  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  is  a  token  tax  and  the 
tax  that  comes  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  from  the  wine  industry 
is  nothing  compared  what  comes  in 
from  distilled  spirits. 

Now,  let  me  just  make  two  remarks. 
one  to  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  the  other  to  the  Senators  from 
California.  The  company  that  ac- 
counts for  57  percent  of  New  York 
State  wine  production  is  in  favor  of 
my  amendment.  It  is  the  same  compa- 
ny that  is  the  second  largest  producer 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Now.  that  indicates  something  to 
me;  that  those  that  are  in  the  busi- 
ness  

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Not  now. 

It  indicates  something  to  me;  that 
those  that  are  in  the  business,  that  are 
in  the  wine  industry  in  both  those 
States,  see  that  this  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment. 

So  back  in  1951.  practically  no  tax 
was  placed  on  wine.  Now  I  propose  to 
increase  the  average  bottle  price  by  4 
cents,  and  you  rant  and  rave  about  a 
doubling.  It  is  true— but  when  you 
double  almost  nothing,  you  are  not 
hurting  an  industry. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  we  are  in  the  vineyard  business  in 
my  State.  We  now  have  licensed  winer- 
ies. We  are  bottling  red  and  white 
wine.  I  do  not  hear  any  objection  from 
my  constituents.  I  called  them,  and 
they  said  this  would  not  hurt  them  at 
all.  They  are  starting.  They  are  begin- 
ning in  the  industry,  and  hopefully 
some  day  they  can  become  successful 
wineries.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  point  out  that 
we  are  talking  about  some  very  sub- 
stantial increases.  For  example,  in  the 
cost  of  champagne  made  outside  of 
California,  made  in  part  in  Arkansas, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  the  increase  in 
taxation  would  total  $7.48.  The  in- 
crease on  carbonated  wine  would  bring 
that  tax  up  to  $4.95.  The  increase  of 
effervescent  wine  would  be  to  $5.28. 
Those  are  substantial  increases. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  wants  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  that  is  not  the  increase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  amenable 
to  answering  a  question  identifying 
who  it  is  that  is  the  owner  of  that  57- 
percent  production  in  the  State  of 
New  York? 

I  am  interested  in  learning  the  iden- 
tity of  that  company  that  owns  57-per- 
cent of  the  wine  production  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  company  is  Sea- 
grams which  has  57-percent  of  the 
wine  production  in  New  York.  They 
are  the  second  largest  wine  producer 
in  California,  producing  Paul  Mas.son 
wine. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  least  discus.sed. 
but  perhaps  most  inequitable  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  amendment  we  are 
discussing  today,  is  the  20-percent  in- 
crease on  excise  taxes  imposed  in  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

My  primary  objection  to  this  provi- 
sion, however,  is  not  the  tax  increase 
Americans  may  pay  on  the  alcoholic 
beverages  they  consume.  In  this  time 
of  huge  Federal  deficits,  any  revenue 
source,  be  it  alcoholic  beverages,  ciga- 
rettes, or  tax-sheltered  investments  is 
fair-game  for  possible  inclusion  in  an 
amendment  such  as  this.  Nevertheless, 
the  least  that  we  should  expect  is  an 
element  of  fairness  in  the  taxation  of 
different  products  within  one  indus- 
try. The  excise  tax  provision  in  this 
amendment  lacks  such  fairness 

My  objection  to  the  excise  tax  provi- 
sion, therefore,  is  that  it  fails  to 
remedy,  and  in  fact  exacerbates,  the 
current  inequity  in  the  tax  code  rela- 
tive to  the  taxation  of  distilled  spirits 
versus  the  excise  taxes  on  beer  and 
wine.  For  example,  distilled  spirits  are 
currently  the  most  heavily  taxed  con- 
sumer product  in  the  United  States, 
with  43  cents  of  every  dollar  consumed 
going  to  pay  for  a  variety  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes.  The  Federal 
excise  taxes  levied  on  distilled  spirits 
are  over  3  "2  times  the  taxes  on  beer 
and  15  times  the  taxes  on  wine.  If  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment  is   passed,    however,    the   taxes 


levied  on  distilled  spirits  will  increase 
to  over  4'-  times  the  tax  on  beer  and 
close  to  17  times  the  tax  on  wine. 

Mr.  President,  my  preference  would 
be  to  place  the  entire  increase  in 
excise  taxes  on  beer  and  wine  in  order 
to  restore  at  least  some  equity  to  the 
taxation  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Therefore,  I  will  support  any  effort 
to  relieve  the  Federal  tax  burden  im- 
posed on  the  distilled  spirits  industry. 
Specifically,  I  enthusiastically  support 
the  Ford  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  opposing  any  fur- 
ther distortion  in  the  taxation  of  alco- 
holic beverages.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2  minutes 
56  seconds  remaining.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will 
take  my  total  3  minutes.  I  can  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia, I  hope  they  understand  mine.  I 
think  there  is  a  bit  of  fairness  in  my 
amendment.  That  fairness  is  that  a 
struggling  industry  cannot  make  up  a 
large  amount  of  the  deficit.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Senate  to 
deprive  people  of  their  livelihoods. 
This  industry  is  very  helpful  to  the 
farming  community,  it  is  very  helpful 
to  the  gla.ss  industry,  to  salemen  and 
to  distributors.  We  had  three  plants 
clo.se  in  my  State  last  year  at  a  loss  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  jobs.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  one  person  as- 
.sociated  with  the  wine  industry  that 
will  lose  their  job  if  this  amendment  is 
passed. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
on  this  and  to  exercise  their  inner  feel- 
ing of  fairness.  This  amendment  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  unless  someone  else 
wants  some  time— I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Kansas— I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes:  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  was  listening  to  the 
debate.  The  question  was  about  the 
effect  of  the  tax  on  American  wines. 
American  wines  have  been  suffering  in 
competition  with  the  imported  wines 
but.  clearly,  any  Federal  tax  increase 
placed  on  American  wines  obviously 
applies  to  imported  wines  as  well. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  the  tax  would  narrow  the  dispari- 
ty in  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

i  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
former  Senator. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  68  Leg.] 
I  YEAS-62 


Abdnor 

Garn 

Nickles 

Arm.slrong 

Glpnn 

Nunn 

Baktr 

Gorton 

Packwood 

BinEaman 

Grassley 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pre.s.sler 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hecht 

Ran-lolph 

Byrd 

Hpinz 

Hot!) 

Cochran 

Hplms 

Rudman 

Cohrn 

Jppspn 

Simpson 

Cran.ston 

Johnston 

Sppctpr 

DAmalo 

Kasspbaum 

Stafford 

Dpnton 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Laxall 

ToMpr 

Dolo 

Leahy 

Trible 

Domenici 

Levin 

T.songa-s 

Durc-nberger 

Matlingly 

Wallop 

EaglPlon 

Mptzpnbaiim 

Wilson 

East 

Moynihan 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Murkow.ski 
NAYS-32 

Andrew.s 

Heflin 

Milcher 

Baucus 

Hollings 

Mitchell 

BenLsen 

Huddlpston 

Pell 

Bidpn 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Boschwilz 

Inouyp 

Riegle 

Chafpp 

Kennedy 

Sarbancs 

Chilps 

L/autenberg 

Sa-sser 

Dan  forth 

L.ong 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Exon 

Malhias 

Warner 

Ford 

Mat.sunaga 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

DpConcini 

Hart 

Symms 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Wpicker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

MR.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  HEINZ  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
one  amendment  we  can  accept  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
withhold. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2965 

(Purpose:  Tran.sition  rule  for  noninsurance 
busines.s) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Dole  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  propose.s  an  amendment  numbered 
2965. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paee  662.  between  line.s  6  and  7.  in.sert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(k)  Certain  Activities  Treated  as  Nonin- 
surance Business.  — For  purpose.s  of  .section 
806(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  ownership  b.v  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany through  a  partnership  of  which  the 
life  insurance  compan.v  is  a  partner  of  the 
stock  of  another  corporation  acquired  on 
January  14.  1981,  by  debt  financing  shall  be 
considered  a  noninsurance  busine.ss  and 
shall  not  be  considered  of  a  type  traditional- 
ly carried  on  by  life  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  life  in- 
surance amendments  recommended  by 
the  Finance  Committee  contain  a  spe- 
cial deduction  for  life  insurance  com- 
panies measured  as  a  percentage  of 
their  income  from  life  insurance  ac- 
tivities. The  provisions  distinguish  be- 
tween life  insurance  and  nonlife  insur- 
ance for  purposes  of  this  deduction. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  solves  a  transition  problem 
for  a  company  that  in  1981  took  the 
unusual  step  of  acquiring  another  life 
insurance  company  using  borrowed 
funds  rather  than  investing  their  pol- 
icyholder's funds.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, deductions  arising  from  the  pur- 
chase of  another  company  using  debt 
will  not  be  treated  as  related  to  the 
distinct  life  insurance  acti\ities  of  the 
purchasing  company. 

This  amendment  would  cost  $4  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  narrowly  drawn  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  a  specific  situation 
that    occurred    during    a    transition 


period  in  1981  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  insurance  and  noninsurance 
business.  I  have  cleared  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  acceptable.  I  ask 
for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  to  delay  the  proceedings,  but 
the  ranking  member  is  not  here.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  cleared  it  with 
him.  Of  course.  I  will  take  the  Sena- 
tor's word  for  it.  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  says  it  is  clear,  in  which 
event  I  shall  not  object.  I  just  wanted 
to  be  sure  he  is  in  favor  of  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  say  it  has  been  cleared.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Long  is  aware  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2965)  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2966 

(Purpose:  To  require  group  health  plans  to 
provide  open  enrollment  periods  for  work- 
ers who.se  spouses  become  unemployed 
and  to  provide  continued  coverage  for 
workers  who  become  unemployed) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  laying  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Specter,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2966. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  title  IX  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  X-GROUP  HEALTH  PLAN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  COVERAGE 
OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

open  enrollment  and  continued  coverage 
required  for  employees 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 

•Subchapter  B— Health  Plans  of  Large  Em- 
ployers Which  Do  Not  Meet  Open  En- 
rollment and  Continued  Coverage  Re- 
quirements 

'Sec.  4912.  Tax  on  health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers which  do  not  meet 
open  enrollment  and  continued 
coverage  requirements. 
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■SW.  4912.  TAX  ON  HEALTH  PLANS  (IK  LAR(;K  KM- 
PIJOERS  WHU  H  IM)  NOT  MEET  OPEN 
ENROLLMENT  AND  CONTINl  EI)  COV- 
ERA(;E  REyriREMENTS. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of  a  large 
employer,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to— 

•■(  1 )  $500.  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  aggregate  number  of  failures  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  during  such  taxable  year  under  any 
group  health  plans  offered  by  such  employ- 
er. 

"(b)  Open  Enrollment  Period.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  group  health  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  for  each  married  employee— 

"(A)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 

•■(B)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  the 
ifuoluntary  layoff  or  involuntary  separation 
(Other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

"(2)  Terms  and  conditions  same  as  for  en- 
rollments FOR  NEW  EMPLOYEES.— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  an  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
open  enrollment  period  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  to  the  mar- 
ried employee  described  in  paragraph  ( 1)  if 
such  employee  began  employment  for  the 
employer  on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

■■(B)  Employees  alrfady  covered  may  not 
INCREASE  level  OF  BENEFITS.— In  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  before  the  qualified  enrollment 
period,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  require  a 
group  health  plan  to  allow  such  individual 
to  elect  a  higher  level  of  benefits  than  that 
provided  by  such  coverage. 

"(C)  Commencement  of  coverage.— Any 
enrollment  during  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  need  not  take  effect  before  the 
date  on  which  the  loss  of  coverage  described 
in  paragraph  <  1 XB)  takes  effect. 

"(c)  Continued  Coverage.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— a  group  health  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  for  continued  coverage 
for  each  qualified  employee  who  is  involun- 
tarily laid  off  or  involuntarily  separated 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  employment. 

■■<2)  Qualified  employee.— An  employee  is 
a  qualified  employee  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  if  he  was  enrolled  in  the  group 
health  plan  at  the  time  he  was  laid  off  or 
separated  (as  described  in  paragraph  (1)). 
and  had  been  an  employee  of  the  employer 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  layoff  or  separation. 

"(3)  Duration  of  continued  coverage.- 
Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  on 
which  the  employee  is  laid  off  or  separated 
and  ending  with  the  last  day  of— 

"(A)  the  third  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation. 

"(4)  Level  of  benefits.— Continued  cover- 
age for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall 
consist  of  the  same  benefit  level  as  was  pro- 
vided to  the  employee  under  the  group 
health  plan  immediately  prior  to  his  layoff 
or  separation,  or  such  lesser  level  of  benefits 
as  may  be  established  by  the  commissioner 
or  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  group  health 
plan. 


(5)  Premium  cost  sharing.— Continued 
coverage  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  on  the  same  employer  and  employ- 
ee premium  cost  sharing  arrangement  as 
was  in  effect  under  the  group  health  plan 
immediately  prior  to  the  employee's  layoff 
or  separation. 

•■(d)  Definitions:  Nontaxable  Entities.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) Qualified  open  enrollment  period.— 
The  term  qualified  open  enrollment  period' 
means  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  an  appropriate  State  agency 
notifies  the  spou.se  of  a  married  employee 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  that  such 
spouse  has  become  eligible  for  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  by  reason  of  the  .separation 
or  layoff  de-scribed  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

■■(2)  Large  employer.— The  term  large 
employer'  means  an  employer  who.  on  each 
of  .some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day  — 

"(A)  25  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  open  enrollment  requirements  in  sub- 
section (b),  and 

"(B)  100  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  continued  coverage  requirements  in 
subsection  (c). 

■■(3)  Employer.— The  term  employer'  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

"(4)  Group  health  plan.— The  term 
•group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  162(i)(2). 

■•(5)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of 
a  large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employers  taxable  year. 

■■(d)  Cross  References.— 

"( 1 1  Kor  provisions  denyinK  deduction  for  lav 
imposed  by  this  section,  see  section  27."iiaMfii. 

"(21  Kor  pnivisions  makin);  defiricncy  proce- 
dures applicable  to  (ax  Imposed  by  this  section, 
see  section  ti2ll  et  seq.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•CHAPTER       41-PUBLIC      CHARITIES: 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE 
EMPLOYERS 
■Subchapter  A.  Public  Charities. 
■'Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers   which    do    not    meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
and  continued  coverage. 
■Subchapter  A— Public  Charities". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Chapter  41.  Public  charities:  certain  health 
plans  of  large  employers.  ". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  .section  6104(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41,  or 
chapter  42". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply— 


(A)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements under  section  4912  (b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  enrollment 
periods  for  employees  whose  spouses  are  in- 
voluntarily laid  off  or  separated  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
dale:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements  under  section  4912  (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  employ- 
ees who  are  involuntarily  laid  off  or  separat- 
ed on  or  after  January  1,  1985.  in  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall,  if  later, 
be  substituted  for  the  date  provided  by 
paragraph  <  1 ). 

STUDY  OF  private  SECTOR  HEALTH  CARE 
COVERAGE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  care  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequate  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conversion  privi- 
leges for  employees  who  are  involuntarily 
terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  June  1.  1985.  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  were  debating  health  insurance 
for  the  unemployed. 

I  cited  a  number  of  statistics.  I  will 
not  repeat  them  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  time.  One  of  the  statistics  that  I 
did  not  point  out  was  that  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  laid  off  right 
now  and  who  are  laid  off  each  year, 
some  40  percent  do  get  their  jobs  back 
or  a  job  within  3  months. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  legislation  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  would  insure 
that  the  employers  of  those  employees 
allow  one  of  two  options:  One.  there 
would  be  an  open  enrollment  period 
for  the  families  of  employees  to  enroll 
under  the  health  insurance  plan  of  a 
spouse  or  a  member  of  the  family  who 
was  still  employed.  That  open  enroll- 
ment period  would  be  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  30  days,  but  it  would  be 
a  buy-in  to  any  existing  health  insur- 
ance that  would  be  available  to  that 
family  under  the  family  coverage  pro- 
visions of  such  a  plan. 

The  second  option,  which  would  be 
exercisable  if  the  first  was  not  avail- 
able, is  that  employers  of  a  specified 
size— in  the  case  of  my  amendment. 
100  or  more  employees— would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  continuation  of 
health  insurance  coverage  to  a  quali- 
fied employee  for  3  months  provided 


that  employee  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  firm  for  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers last  spring,  on  April  21.  en- 
dorsed this  concept  as  part  of  the 
larger  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed bill  that  Senator  Durenberger 
and  Senator  Dole  supported  at  that 
time.  In  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. Donald  T.  Bliss  said: 

Health  insurance  for  the  unemployed 
should  seek  to  continue  the  traditional  of 
medical  care  provided  to  other  portions  of 
the  population  by  offering  alternative 
health  care  options.  Appropriate  coverage 
will  assist  the  individual  during  this  critical 
period  of  transition  and  furnish  the  support 
needed  to  continue  the  job  search. 

A  PRIVATE  SECTOR  APPROACH 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
NAM  recommends  the  following  approach 
to  meeting  the  health  insurance  needs  of 
unemployed  workers  should  legislative  op- 
tions be  entertained. 

Extension  of  Benefits.  The  starting  point 
for  this  private  sector  approach  is  the  exi- 
sitng  job-based  group  health  plan.  At 
present,  many  companies  offer  former  work- 
ers extended  benefits  ranging  from  one 
month  to  two  years  depending  on  length  of 
service  and  the  particular  industry  involved. 
Therefore  continued  coverage  for  a  period 
such  as  90  days  could  be  mandated  and  tied 
to  the  employer's  deductibility  for  health 
benefits  now  provided  under  the  IRS  code. 
Coverage  given  under  this  approach  would 
maintain  the  former  employee's  coverage 
and  thus  would  be  comparable  to  that 
which  is  provided  for  other  workers.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  borne  by  the  .same  arrange- 
ments that  existed  before  lay-off.  i.e..  total- 
ly employer  paid,  or  combined  employer/ 
employee  financed. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  and,  to  the  Government,  a 
cost-free  approach.  It  is  not  entirely 
cost  free  to  the  employers,  and  in 
order  to  insure  that  it  does  not  finan- 
cially create  problems  for  small  em- 
ployers we  would  not  force  employers 
of  under  100  employees  to  be  so  cov- 
ered. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  worked  very  hard  on  to 
develop.  I  cannot  claim  full  authorship 
of  the  amendment.  Senator  Diiren- 
BERGER,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, was  very  involved  in  develop- 
ing this  amendment  together  with 
Senator  Quayle  and  Senator  Hatch 
on  the  Human  Resources  Committee. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  the  unemployed 
that  I  offered  previously  on  this  bill.  I 
happen  to  think  that  it  does  make  a 
goo<i  deal  of  sense  for  us  to  do  what 
many  companies  now  do.  I  see  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  on  his  feet  and  perhaps 
he  would  like  to  address  himself  to 
this  issue 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  raising  the  issue.  However, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  encourage 


him  in  pursuing  the  amendment  fur- 
ther. He  is  correct  in  stating  that 
there  are  various  sponsors  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  provisions  of  this  health 
care  reform.  Particularly  supportive 
are  the  workers  who  are  .separated 
from  work  by  termination  of  employ- 
ment when  the  same  concept  of  cover- 
age applies  to  their  spouses  and  to 
other  family  members.  My  personal 
position  right  now  is  that  while  the 
issue  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  it  is  the 
kind  of  issue  we  ought  to  take  up  in 
the  larger  context.  The  Senator  ad- 
dressed a  broader  concept  of  reform  in 
the  amendment  he  introduced  yester- 
day. In  his  original  amendment  Sena- 
tor Heinz  proposed  what  to  do  about 
the  wide  variety  of  people  who  have 
an  employment  connection  and  how  to 
make  sure  that  we  treat  the  various 
sized  employers  in  the  various  kinds  of 
industry— heavy  industry,  light  indus- 
try, small  business,  large  business— 
fairly  as  we  move  in  this  direction  of 
health  care  reform.  So,  again,  I  com- 
pliment him  for  suggesting  that  we 
move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  -saying.  I  gather  he  wants  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  a  good  deal  more 
comprehensively  than  even  the  two- 
pronged  approach  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  unemployed  that  we  dis- 
cu.ssed  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Senator 
is  certainly  correct  in  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  any  plans 
to  consider  this  legislation  in  another 
context? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Finance  Committee  considered  a  pro- 
gram of  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed, there  was  interest  in  placing  a 
continued  coverage  requirement  on 
private  employers.  The  main  reason 
we  failed  to  act  was  uncertainty  over 
the  cost  of  such  a  requirement.  Al- 
though the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  insurance  industry  indi- 
cated that  in  the  aggregate  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  extended  coverage  to  pri- 
vate employers  could  be  small,  there 
was  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  such 
a  provision  might  cost  small  employ- 
ers. For  United  States  Steel  or  other 
large  employers  that  provide  extended 
coverage  as  a  result  of  collective  bar- 
gaining the  cost  would  almost  certain- 
ly be  nil.  However,  for  small  employers 
we  were  not  sure  that  would  be  the 
case. 

Small  business  employs  47.8  percent 
of  the  private  nonfarm  work  force, 
contributes  42  percent  of  sales,  and 
generates  approximately  38  percent  of 
our  Nation's  gross  national  product. 

Between  1980  and  1982.  small  busi- 
nesses generated  all  of  the  984,000  net 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Small 
business  produced  2,650,000  new  jobs, 
more  than  offsetting  the  1,664,000  lost 
by  larger  businesses. 


Small  business  also  is  leading  the 
way  in  job  creation  during  the  recov- 
ery. In  six  major  industries  for  which 
small  and  large  business-dominated 
sectors  can  be  identified,  small  busi- 
ness-dominated industries  registered  a 
net  employment  gain  of  2.6  percent 
from  September  1982  to  September 
1983.  Large  business-dominated  sub- 
sectors  show  ed  an  employment  gain  of 
only  1.2  percent. 

The  recovery  is  underway  and 
people  are  going  back  to  work.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  impose  any  ad- 
ditional burden  on  very  small  employ- 
ers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  consider  how  both  large  and  small 
employers  in  the  private  sector  might 
be  approached  in  finding  a  solution  to 
a  problem  caused  by  a  recession  in  the 
future.  One  way  might  be  to  w'ork 
through  private  insurance  and  self-in- 
surers to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
benefits  and  open  enrollment  opportu- 
nities. This  is  a  matter  which  we 
intend  to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  now  pro- 
poses to  do.  I  know  it  is  going  to  be 
controversial.  So  after  saying  that.  I 
hope  he  would  not  press  the  amend- 
ment on  this  particular  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  there  would  be  other  op- 
portunities this  year  to  offer  the 
amendment,  which  I  support.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  will  take  another  full- 
scale  debate,  and  I  hope  we  would  not 
do  it  today  or  tomorrow.  I  do  support 
the  legislation.  I  think  there  have 
been  changes  made  in  it  and  once  a  lot 
of  people  understand  the  changes  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made, 
instead  of  opposition  we  will  find  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  appreciative  and  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  saying  what 
he  did.  This  is  legislation  that  he  sup- 
ports. It  is  legislation  that  a  number  of 
us  who  carefully  studied  the  issue  do 
support.  I  think  we  should  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  move  ahead.  I  am  also  a 
realist,  and  I  know  that  if  we  move 
ahead  on  this,  even  were  we  to  survive 
a  motion  to  table— and  I  do  not  know 
v^hether  we  would  or  not— there  would 
be  considerable  debate  on  this  issue. 
There  have  been  some  lobbyists  run- 
ning around  who,  frankly,  I  think 
have  not  given  the  matter  much 
thought.  They  are  afraid  that  they  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs  if  this  comes 
up  and  is  voted  on.  They  have  gone  to 
some  Members  and  asked  them  to  talk 
until  hell  freezes  over.  It  is  not  my 
idea  to  detain  the  Senate  quite  that 
long. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues and  in  particular  the  people 
who  stimulate  our  colleagues  to  action 
will  take  a  careful  look  at  what  we  are 
proposing.  This  is  not  a  fly-by-night 
proposal.  It  comes  endorsed  by  a  good 
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many  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Human  Resources 
Committee,  both  on  the  Republican 
and  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  our  intention,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
said,  to  return  this  legislation  hopeful- 
ly to  the  floor  to  take  it  up  on  another 
occasion. 

We  hope  that  by  that  time,  any  mis- 
understanding or  misapprehension 
about  this  legislation  will  have  been 
dispelled. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dole 
amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2967 

I  Purpose:  To  delete  the  repeal  of  the  energy 
conservation  credit) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Cohen)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2967. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1089.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
"the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1985 '. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bumpers.  Chafee. 
TsoNCAS.  Pell.  Sasser.  Rudman, 
D'Amato.  Glenn,  and  Mitchell. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
preserve  for  I'j  more  years  an  impor- 
tant incentive  for  investments  in 
energy  conservation,  the  so-called  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  tax  credit. 
Under  the  Finance  Committee's 
amendment,  the  credit,  which  has  pro- 
vided very  valuable  assistance  to  ta.x- 
payers  in  insulating  their  homes,  is 
going  to  be  repealed  immediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  personal 
interest  in  this  matter.  While  it  is 
much  more  than  sentiment,  there  is 
some  sentiment  attached  to  it.  The 
first  bill  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  back  in 
1973,  when  I  was  a  freshman  Member 
of  that  body  was  a  bill  to  establish  an 
energy  conservation  tax  credit.  I  recall 
that  in  sending  that  measure  to  the 
floor  and  pleading  on  its  behalf  at 
that  time,  it  was  ridiculed  by  Mem- 
bers—by even  some  of  my  own  party,  I 
might  add. 

Following  my  presentation  to  the 
House.       the       ranking       Republican 


member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  from 
Nebraska,  said  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
crous amendment  he  had  heard  of  in 
his  25  years  in  Congress.  That  com- 
ment no  doubt  stunned  me  at  that 
time,  since  my  proposal  was  designed 
in  the  wake  of  the  threatened  cutoff 
of  energy  supplies  from  the  Mideast. 
My  proposal  was  an  effort  to  establish 
a  conservation  ethic  in  this  country  on 
the  need  to  conserve  oil. 

That  measure  was  introduced  in 
1973.  It  took  5  long  years  before  Con- 
gress decided  that,  indeed,  it  is  far 
better  to  conserve  energy  in  this  coun- 
try than  to  continue  to  import  it  in 
great  amounts  from  OPEC  countries. 

In  1978  we  finally  passed  a  measure 
which  gave  a  tax  inducement  for  indi- 
viduals to  start  conserving  energy  in- 
stead of  consuming  it.  Now,  under  the 
Finance  Committee's  proposition,  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  the  final  year  of 
that  tax  credit.  My  purpose  in  offering 
this  amendment  is  to  call  attention  to 
what  we  are  doing  by  eliminating  tax 
credit.  My  amendment  would  allow 
this  credit  to  continue  until  its  expira- 
tion date  under  present  law  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985. 

The  15-percent  energy  conservation 
tax  credit  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1978  to  encourage  homeowners  and 
tenants  to  install  insulation,  clock 
thermostats,  storm  windows,  caulking, 
weatherstripping,  and  other  conserva- 
tion measures  in  their  homes  and 
apartments.  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
credit  has  been  widely  used  by  taxpay- 
ers all  over  the  country,  and  has 
proved  successful  in  encouraging 
energy  conservation.  According  to  De- 
partment of  Treasury  statistics,  the 
conservation  tax  credits  have  been 
used  by  over  22  million  households. 
These  taxpayers  have  expended  over 
$14  billion  in  energy  conservation 
measures,  much  of  which  might  not 
have  been  undertaken  without  the 
credit. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States 
has  made  steady  progress  in  address- 
ing our  energy  problems.  Imports  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  have  fallen 
from  a  high  of  8.8  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1977  to  4.6  million  barrels  per 
day  at  present.  This  progress  has  come 
about  largely  because  the  American 
people  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
energy  problem  and  have  taken  steps 
to  reduce  their  individual  consump- 
tion. Each  step  forward  we  take  on  the 
conservation  and  alternative  fuels  pro- 
duction fronts  will  make  it  that  more 
difficult  for  OPEC  to  arbitrarily  ma- 
nipulate the  prices  and  supply  of  oil  to 
our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  energy  conser- 
vation, we  have  not  yet  done  enough. 
To  some,  the  long  gas  lines  of  the 
1970's  may  .seem  like  ancient  history, 
but  to  many  persons,  especially  in  my 
State  of  Maine  and  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast,  these  memories  are  all  too 


clear.  Homeowners  continue  to  be 
slaves  to  high  energy  costs,  especially 
for  home  heating  fuels.  As  recently  as 
last  month.  Secretary  of  Energy  Don 
Hodel  recognized  our  continued  reli- 
ance on  foreign  oil.  Secretary  Hodel 
stated: 

The  single  most  critical  energy  issue  con- 
fronting this  nation  is  our  continued  de- 
pendence upon  oil.  If  I  were  a  businessman 
making  a  decision  regarding  my  future 
energy  supply.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
gamble  on  low  cost  oil. 

In  making  this  statement.  Secretary 
Hodel  indicated  the  need  to  consider 
conservation  as  an  important  resource, 
and  the  need  to  increase  our  emphasis 
on  energy  efficiency. 

Despite  the  Secretary  of  Energy's 
statement  in  support  of  energy  conser- 
vation, the  Federal  Government's 
recent  record  in  this  area  has  been  dis- 
appointing and  frustrating.  It  contin- 
ues to  be  an  uphill  battle  to  fund 
energy  conservation  programs,  such  as 
weatherization  and  low-income  energy 
assistance. 

In  fact,  several  weeks  ago  I  was 
struck  by  the  curious  irony  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  attempt  to  tack  its  Cen- 
tral America  assi-stance  package  onto 
the  energy  assistance  program.  The 
irony  could  not  have  been  more  su- 
preme: the  administration  has  tried  to 
eliminate  this  program  since  they 
came  into  office.  Yet.  in  trying  to  put 
together  the  Central  America  package, 
the  administration  tried  to  attach  it 
onto  the  energy  assistance  program. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  had  to 
stand  on  this  floor  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  encourage  and  fund 
energy  conservation.  In  1981.  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  argued  that 
Federal  conservation  a.ssistance  should 
be  drastically  reduced  becau.se  individ- 
uals, businesses,  and  institutions  are 
undertaking  major  conservation  ef- 
forts on  their  own  as  a  result  of  rising 
energy  costs  and  Federal  tax  credits. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  a  proposal 
before  us  in  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  to  repeal  the  tax  credit 
that  gives  individuals,  especially 
middle-income  taxpayers,  one  of  the 
few  incentives  left  to  conserve  energy. 

Earlier  this  week  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  the  benefits  of  in- 
dexation to  middle-income  taxpayers. 
We  were  preoccupied,  and  rightly  so, 
with  how  indexing  benefits  those  tax- 
payers in  the  middle-income  catego- 
ries. I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  preci-sely  the  cate- 
gory of  taxpayers  that  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  protect,  at  least  for  1 
more  year. 

The  conservation  tax  credit  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  regional  issue  alone. 
It  is  true  that  this  credit  has  signifi- 
cantly helped  the  Northeast,  whose 
people  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
fluctuations     in     energy    costs.     The 


Energy  Information  Administration 
recently  concluded,  for  example,  that 
the  average  household  in  the  North- 
east spent  $1,426  for  all  energy  uses 
between  1981  and  1982  compared  to 
$721  spent  by  Western  households. 
Despite  this  special  use  by  the  North- 
east, however,  taxpayers  all  over  the 
United  States  have  benefited  from  the 
tax  credit.  In  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
over  133,739  households  have  used  the 
credit  since  1978.  In  these  years, 
Maine  homeowners  and  renters  invest- 
ed over  $75  million  in  conservation  ef- 
forts. As  a  result  of  these  efforts, 
Maine's  consumption  of  home  heating 
oil  has  declined  12  percent,  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  effects 
of  the  tax  credit  on  energy  conserva- 
tion in  other  States  are  equally  im- 
pressive. 

While  some  may  argue  that  an  un- 
regulated energy  market  is  preferable 
to  Government  incentives  for  energy 
conservation,  I  submit  that  a  free 
market  in  which  all  sources  of  energy 
supply  can  compete  equally  does  not 
exist  today.  There  is  a  substantial  im- 
balance in  the  amount  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  energy  supply  invest- 
ments versus  those  for  energy  conser- 
vation. In  1981,  for  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  12  times  as 
much  promoting  energy  supply  pro- 
duction than  it  did  in  promoting 
energy  conservation  investments. 

I  have  heard  time  and  time  again, 
from  even  this  administration,  that 
the  cheapest  barrel  of  oil  is  the  one 
you  do  not  have  to  produce.  A  recent 
Department  of  Energy  draft  report, 
dated  February  24,  1984,  concludes 
that  the  existing  credit,  if  extended 
through  1990,  would  save  100  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  at  a  cost  of 
$10  per  barrel  to  the  Treasury,  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a 
very  good  investment. 

The  energy  conservation  credits 
have  enjoyed  bipartisan  support.  Back 
in  October  1981.  63  Senators  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  placing  the  Senate 
on  record  in  support  of  these  tax  cred- 
its for  investments  and  conservation. 
The  arguments  for  retaining  the 
credit,  such  as  encouraging  energy  ef- 
ficiency, enhancing  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  improving  the  environment, 
have  not  diminished  since  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tors cosponsoring  the  1981  Senate  res- 
olution dealing  with  conservation  cred- 
its be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senators  Cosponsoring  Senate  Resolution 
232.  October  27.  1981 

Senators  Chafee.  Matsunaga.  Pell. 
Rudman.  Mitchell.  Stafford,  Dodd,  Duren- 
berger.  Baucus,  Leahy,  Goldwater.  Tsongas. 
Packwood.  Cranston.  DeConcini.  Burdick, 
Levin,    Riegle.    Kennedy,    Hatfield,    Exon. 


Cohen,  Zorinsky,  D'Amato,  Hart,  Huddle- 
ston,  Quayle,  Andrews.  Percy.  Specter. 
Bradley.  Heinz.  Hayakawa.  Armstrong. 
Boschwitz.  Randolph,  and  Heflin. 

Senators  Humphrey.  Bumpers.  Pryor,  Sar- 
banes.  Ford.  Gorton,  Williams.  Chiles.  Mel- 
cher.  Jackson.  Cannon.  Inouye,  Metz- 
enbaum,  Hollings.  Schmitt.  Sasser,  Wallop. 
Dixon.  Stevens,  Moynihan,  Eagleton.  Prox- 
mire.  Murkowski.  Weicker.  Hawkins. 
Kasten,  and  Abdnor. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  repealing  this  energy  tax  credit 
almost  one  and  a  half  years  early 
sends  a  very  bad  signal  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  appearance  of  the  tax 
credit  on  every  tax  return  is  an  impor- 
tant reminder  to  every  taxpayer  that 
the  Federal  Government  encourages 
energy  conservation.  To  reverse  that 
commitment  at  this  time  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  This  amendment  does 
not  perpetuate  the  tax  credit  indefi- 
nitely. Rather,  it  retains  the  credit 
until  its  present  expiration  date.  Next 
season,  we  can  debate  whether  or  not 
we  should  extend  the  credit  beyond  its 
original  7-year  life. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  a 
number  of  energy  and  environmental 
groups,  including  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Environmental  Policy  Institute,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council,  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  the 
Solar  Lobby,  and  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  It  is  also  support- 
ed by  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion and  the  Northeast-Midwest  Coali- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  submit  that  I 
am  not  objective  about  this  matter  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  I  have  la- 
bored long  to  establish  in  our  law.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  mistake  to  eliminate  conservation 
incentives  at  time  when  there  is  a  war 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East  and  when 
we  are  reminded  daily  about  Iraq  and 
Iran,  and  what  kind  of  threat  these 
events  pose  to  the  interruption  of  the 
supply  lines  of  oil. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  be  willing 
to  enter  a  time  agreement  of,  say.  20 
minutes  more,  10  minutes  on  a  side? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  no  more 
than  an  additional  20  minutes  on  this 
amendment  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
myself.  I  will  be  speaking  in  opposition 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
have  no  objection,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  talked  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  know  where 
he  is.  and  I  cleared  this  with  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
cleared  it,  and  I  am  rising  to  protect 
his  position,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  speak 
against  this  as  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  in  1978  in 
the  Senate,  and  with  all  credit  to  Sen- 
ator Cohen,  who  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  some 
stage  you  reexamine  amendments  and 
you  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  jus- 
tification in  keeping  them,  whether  or 
not  you  can  afford  it  at  a  time  of  im- 
mense deficits,  and  I  know  everything 
has  to  be  balanced  against  everything 
else. 

These  particular  credits  were  consid- 
ered in  tandem  with  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal  credits,  and  we  tried  to  com- 
pare whether  or  not  all  of  the  credits, 
whether  they  were  the  conservation 
credits  or  whether  they  were  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  credits,  whether 
they  worked  to  achieve  the  purpose 
because  there  is  only  one  purpose  for 
the  credits,  and  that  is  to  encourage 
people  to  do  things  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  do  but  for  the  credit. 

With  solar  energy  and  especially 
with  solar  energy  for  hot  water  heat, 
it  was  very  clear  because  it  was  expen- 
sive enough  that  people  would  not  in- 
stall solar  energy  panels  without  the 
credit  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way 
around,  the  credit  was  a  tremendous 
inducement. 

When  we  tried  to  find  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  15  percent  energy 
tax  credit  for  the  following— insula- 
tion, weather-stripping,  caulking,  auto- 
matic setbacks,  thermostats,  and 
storm  windows  and  doors— was  the  tip- 
ping point  that  with  energy  prices 
going  up  people  still  would  not  invest 
in  those  conservation  devices  without 
the  credit,  we  could  find  no  evidence 
that  that  was  the  reason  that  they 
made  the  investment. 

So  we  tried  to  save  about  $400  mil- 
lion, and  that  is  what  this  would  cost 
if  we  continue  it  through  1985.  be- 
cause the  tax  credit  does  not  end  in 
1985.  You  take  it  off  your  income  tax 
the  following  year.  So  any  investments 
that  are  made  through  1985.  you  can 
deduct  in  ensuing  years,  about  $400 
million. 

And  we  looked  again,  and  we  said  be- 
cause of  $400  million,  are  we  inducing 
people  to  invest  in  things  they  would 
not  otherwise  invest  in  but  for  the 
credit,  and  I  am  not  saying  the  answer 
was  no.  All  I  am  saying  is  there  was  no 
evidence  that  that  is  why  they  did  it, 
as  apposed  to  very  clear  evidence,  very 
clear  evidence,  in  the  area  of  solar  es- 
pecially, in  the  area  of  wind  and  geo- 
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thermal  only  to  a  lesser  degree,  be- 
cause much  less  is  done  in  that  area 
than  is  done  in  solar,  the  credits 
worked. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  now 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  credits, 
having  been  an  original  sponsor, 
ha\  ing  supported  them,  liking  to  think 
that  I  would  be  willing  in  almost  any 
area  of  conservation  and  environment, 
to  use  credits  for  legitimate  purposes. 
It  is  simply  that  in  this  area  we  could 
find  no  evidence  that  the  credits 
indeed  induced  the  action  that  we 
hoped  would  be  undertaken:  or.  in  con- 
clusion, to  put  it  the  other  way 
around,  energy  prices  had  risen  high 
enough  that  people  were  going  to  un- 
dertake this  action  with  or  without 
the  credits,  and  in  that  case  there  is 
no  use  in  the  Federal  Government 
losing  about  $400  million  to  encourage 
people  to  do  things  that  they  are 
going  to  do  in  any  event. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  reinstate  the 
residential  energy  conservation  lax 
credit.  The  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  is  an  ongoing  national 
concern.  Substantial  investments  have 
been  made.  Critical  energy  conserva- 
tion benefits  remain  to  be  realized. 

Energy  tax  credits  were  established 
in  1978  in  response  to  fluctuating 
world  energy  conditions  and  in  order 
to  encourage  Americans  to  make 
major  energy  conservation  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  1978  OPEC  oil 
crisis  is  behind  us.  Yet.  our  domestic 
energy  policy  remains  in  a  fragile 
state.  Rising  natural  gas  prices,  failed 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  the  ongoing 
war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  all  place  se- 
rious demands  on  this  Nation's  energy 
security.  We  should  continue  to  en- 
courages energy  conservation  by  our 
current  system  of  tax  credits. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
repeal  these  important  conservation 
tax  credits.  Yet  these  tax  credits, 
scheduled  to  expire  on  January  1. 
1986.  provide  critical  benefits  to  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation. 

For  many  years  now.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  energy  con.servation 
effort.  Through  its  home  insulation 
program.  TVA  and  its  distributors 
have  made  a  substantial  difference  in 
energy  prices  in  Tennessee.  With  the 
help  of  TVA,  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  those  on  fixed  incomes  have  been 
able  to  weather  some  of  the  burdens 
of  increased  energy  prices. 

In  1978.  102.828  Tennessee  resi- 
dences claimed  the  residential  tax 
credit.  The  total  tax  savings  attributed 
to  this  credit  was  $7.7  million.  From 
1978  to  1982.  380.897  Tennesseans  uti- 
lized the  residential  tax  credit  with  a 
savings  of  some  $36.7  million.  In  1982. 
Tennessee  ranked  11th  in  the  Nation 
in  claims  of  residential  tax  credits. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  still  need 
a  residential  energy  conservation  tax 


credit.  Energy  conservation  should 
continue  to  be  a  national  goal.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reinstate  the  energy 
conservation  tax  credit. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Cohen  which  would  maintain 
the  present  15-percent  residential 
energy  conservation  tax  credit 
through  1985,  as  mandated  by  current 
law. 

The  15-percent  tax  credit  is  available 
to  homeowners  and  renters  for  certain 
purchases  that  increase  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  their  residences.  The  credit 
applies  to  the  first  $2,000  of  qualifying 
expenditures  on  each  principal  resi- 
dence over  the  entire  period  the  credit 
is  in  effect.  Therefore,  there  is  a  maxi- 
mum cumulative  credit  of  $300  for 
energy-saving  expenditures  made 
before  January  1,  1986.  provided  the 
residence  was  substantially  completed 
before  April  20.  1977. 

Between  1978-82.  the  residents  of 
Ohio  included  this  tax  credit  on 
1.178.922  returns  for  an  actual  credit 
of  $11,041,000  during  this  period. 
The.se  figures  are  not  insignificant— it 
means  that  about  one  in  every  ten 
Ohioans  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  undertake  basic, 
but  very  substantial,  energy-savings 
improvements  in  their  residences. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
to  insure  that  individuals  can  qualify 
for  this  tax  credit  through  1985.  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  96-223,  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  of  1980. 
While,  over  the  past  few  years,  this 
Nation  has  adopted  measures  which 
significantly  have  improved  our 
energy  security,  we  must  realize  that 
we  are  still  vulnerable  to  any  sudden 
disruption  of  our  energy  supplies. 
Moreover,  as  economic  activity  in- 
creases, the  demand  for  energy  also 
rises.  The  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration has  predicted  that  oil  imports 
will  jump  by  26  percent  this  year. 
Given  these  facts,  coupled  with  the 
downturn  in  oil  exploration  and  pro- 
duction activities  experienced  in 
recent  years.  I  feel  that  elimination  of 
this  valuable  incentive  for  energy  con- 
servation will  send  the  wrong  message 
at  the  wrong  time.  This  is  ever  more 
important  when  one  considers  the  pre- 
carious state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  improve  energy  efficiency  and 
reduce  our  dependence  on  nonrenewa- 
ble energy  sources.  The  availability  of 
the  residential  energy  conservation 
tax  credit  stimulates  investment  in 
cost-effective  energy  conservation 
measures.  Furthermore,  it  generates 
additional  Treasury  revenues  by  pro- 
viding increased  demand  for  conserva- 
tion techniques,  thereby  encouraging 
new  businesses  and  jobs  in  this  indus- 
try. The  Nation  and  consumers  also 
benefit    from   energy   savings  and   re- 


duced fuel  bills.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  conservation  is  our  most 
productive  energy  alternative  readily 
available  in  large  amounts.  Not  only 
does  the  continuation  of  this  tax 
credit  to  its  normal  expiration  in  1985 
mean  that  residential  conservation 
measures  will  be  encouraged  and/or 
expanded,  it  is  cost-effective.  A  draft 
study  done  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  found  that  this  15-percent  tax 
credit  saves  energy  at  the  cost  of  $10 
per  barrel,  far  below  the  current  sell- 
ing price  of  oil. 

With  these  factors  in  mind.  I  feel  it 
imperative  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Cohen 
to  maintain  the  current  15-percent  res- 
idential energy  conservation  tax  credit 
through  1985. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maine  who 
has  been  a  long-time  leader  in  this 
effort  and  who  has  been  the  person 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  these  energy  credits. 

Just  a  couple  words,  if  I  might,  on 
who  they  go  to.  The.se  energy  credits 
go  under  the  figures  we  received  from 
the  Treasury  Department:  73  percent 
of  them  go  to  those  people  who  are 
earning  under  $40,000,  and  I  think 
that  is  important. 

Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  the  money 
goes  for  storm  doors  and  windows  and 
insulation,  and  as  everyone  here 
knows  there  has  been  a  drastic  cut- 
back in  the  energy  assistance  program: 
that  is.  programs  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  went  out  to  the 
States  to  help  the  States  send  out 
money  to  those  in  low-income  areas 
with  low  incomes  to  insulate  their 
homes,  to  provide  the  storm  doors, 
windows,  and  so  forth,  and  so  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  energy  conserva- 
tion credits  have  helped  take  up  the 
slack  that  has  come  about  because  of 
the  decline  in  the  energy  assistance 
program. 

So  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  a  good 
program.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  pointed  out.  it  has  made  consider- 
able savings  in  low-income  assistance, 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  oil,  and  fi- 
nally I  wish  to  say  that  what  these 
credits  do  is  to  help  people  do  some- 
thing they  could  not  otherwise  afford, 
and  these  would  not  be  done  but  for 
the  credits,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  key  purpose. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  they  might  do 
it  over  a  long  period  of  time.  No:  they 
would  not.  Absent  the  credits  they 
would  not  do  it. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  a  good  amendment,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  offer  a  couple  of  comments,  and  I 
think  we  can  conclude  the  debate. 
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I  do  not  know  how  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee concludes  that  there  is  no 
causal  connection  or  nexus  between 
people  who  have  invested  in  energy 
conservation  devices  and  the  existence 
of  tax  credits.  Did  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  the  Treasury  Department 
contact  the  133,000  people  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  ask  them.  "Did  you  buy 
this  equipment  based  upon  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  tax  credit  or  not?"  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  that  they  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  the  22  million  people  in  this 
country  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  energy  tax  credit.  Yet  we  come  to 
the  bland  and  the  categorical  conclu- 
sion that  we  can  find  no  evidence  that 
people  made  the  investment  based 
upon  the  existence  of  the  credit. 

I  wonder,  for  example,  whether  we 
can  conctMdc  that  people  go  out  and 
buy  a  home  simply  because  they  are 
going  to  get  the  mortgage  interest  de- 
ducted. I  doubt  that  very  much.  I 
think  the  deduction  helps  those 
people  continue  to  own  a  home  in  this 
country,  but  I  doubt  that  one  can  con- 
clude that  this  is  or  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  doing  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  use 
our  Tax  Code  to  establish  certain  eco- 
nomic or  social  goals.  One  of  the  most 
important  .social  goals  that  we  can  es- 
tablish in  this  country  is  energy  con- 
.servation.  It  is  not  good  enough  to 
argue  to  me  that.  "Well,  people  will  do 
it  for  solar  power  but  they  will  not  do 
it  to  insulate  their  homes  and  pur- 
chase thermostats  and  refurbish  their 
furnaces  against  the  cold  northeast 
wind." 

Frankly,  we  have  a  little  bit  of  Sun 
Belt  politics  going  on  here.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  .sends 
the  message  that  it  is  OK  for  the  Sun 
Belt  States  to  keep  the  credit  for  solar 
power,  but  not  for  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest— those  who  have  to  endure 
long,  cold  winters  and  who  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  prosperity  that  exists  out 
in  the  West— to  keep  the  credit. 

Let  me  just  repeat  and  summarize 
the  reasons  we  ought  to  retain  the 
credit.  First,  the  outright  repeal  of 
this  credit  sends  the  signal  to  the 
public  that  this  Congress  is  no  longer 
committed  to  encouraging  energy  con- 
servation. Second,  the  tax  credit  in- 
creases public  awareness  of  a  need  for 
energy  conservation.  Third,  the  credit 
helps  overcome.  particularly  for 
middle-  and  low-income  families;  the 
initial  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
owner to  install  energy  conservation 
measures.  Fourth,  the  credit  requires 
minimal  market  intervention.  Fifth, 
the  credit  can  result  in  enhanced  na- 
tional .security  by  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  Finally,  and 
the  conservation  credit  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  environmental  improvement 
by  reducing  our  overall  energy  con- 
sumption. For  these  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  nobody  else 
wishes  any  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vole  No.  69  Leg.] 
YEAS-38 


NOT  VOTING-7 

Huddleston  Weicker 

McClure 

Symms 


Abdnor 

Garn 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Quayle 

BenUsen 

Hecht 

Roth 

Boren 

Heflin 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Helms 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Inouyp 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Ka.ssebaum 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

DurenberRcr 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Ea£t 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Nickles 
NAYS-55 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gra.ssley 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Pre.ssler 

Bradle.v 

Hollings 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lautcnberg 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

.Specter 

Di.xon 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eaglet  on 

Maltingly 

Wilson 

Evans 
Ford 

Melcher 
Metzenbaum 

DeConcini 
Goldwater 
Hart 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2967  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Senator  Glenn  be  added  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  to  the  amendment  that  we 
just  voted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Cohen  amendment  has  not  yet 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  completed 
action  on  the  Cohen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  2967)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2968 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Bosch- 
witz). for  himself  and  Mr.  Durenberger, 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  2968. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEtTioN  I    <ekt.4IN  i.(m  ai,  orc.amz.^tiovs  of 

POI.UE     AM)     KIRKFKaiTKK.'i     MADE 
EXEMPT  KRO.M  TAXATION. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (listing  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  tax  on  corporations,  cer- 
tain trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(25)  A  police  and  firefighters  organiza- 
tion— 

■'(A)  of  a  purely  local  character. 

■■(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  (other  than  through  payment  of  life, 
sick,  accident,  retirement,  or  other  benefits) 
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to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

"(C)  the  income  of  which  consists  solely  of 
amounts  received  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, amounts  received  from  assess- 
ments on  the  police  and  firefighter  salaries 
of  members,  amounts  received  from  mem- 
bers dues  and  contributions,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  fundraising  activities,  and 
income  in  respect  of  investments  and  any 
other  income  which  inures  solely  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  membership  or  the  association. 

••<D)  in  which  (1)  the  funding,  financing 
and  eligibility  requirements  are  governed  by 
an  act  of  the  State  legislature,  and  <2)  the 
benefits  or  services  provided  to  members  are 
benefits  or  service  that  in  other  communi- 
ties are  provided  by  municipal  or  state  gov- 
ernments and  supported  by  tax  funds,  and 

■■(E)  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  as  though  it  were  a  govern- 
mental plan  defined  in  section  414(d)." 

SE(  .  i.     t.ttVATWt:  DATK. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  I  of  this 
^ct  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
August  23.  1981. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
with  all  parties. 

This  amendment  would  codify  a  pri- 
vate letter  ruling  that  allows  tax- 
exempt  status  for  local  police  and  fire 
associations  that  provide  pension  and 
other  benefits  to  members  that  would 
otherwise  be  provided  by  a  State  or 
local  government.  The  amendment 
specifically  requires  that  such  organi- 
zation must  meet  discrimination,  dis- 
tribution, maximum  benefits,  and 
other  requirements  of  ERISA  that 
apply  to  government  plans. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  a  permanent  tax  ex- 
emption for  the  income  received  by 
certain  local  police  and  firefighter's 
pension  funds.  There  is  no  additional 
cost  to  this  legislation,  since  the  af- 
fected organizations  are  already 
exempt  under  a  1981  IRS  letter.  It 
would  merely  give  them  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Tax  Code,  thus  easing 
their  fears  of  a  future  change  in  their 
status,  and  allow  them  to  more  effec- 
tively plan  and  budget  for  the  future. 

In  1975,  an  IRS  revenue  ruling— No. 
75-199— dealt  with  an  organization 
that  was  formed  to  provide  sick  bene- 
fits for  its  members  and  pay  death 
benefits  to  the  beneficiaries  of  mem- 
bers. In  that  organization  membership 
was  restricted  to  individuals  of  good 
moral  character  and  health  who  be- 
longed to  a  particular  ethnic  group 
and  resided  in  a  stated  geographical 
area. 

The  ruling  held  that  since  the  bene- 
fit from  the  organization  was  for  its 
members  and  there  was  only  minor 
and  incidental  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  the  organization  does 
not  qualify  for  exemption  from  Feder- 
al income  lax  under  section  501(cK4) 
of  the  code.  That  code  section  provides 
a  tax  exemption  for  the  income  of 
"civic  leagues  or  organizations  not  or- 
ganized for  profit  but  operated  exclu- 
sively for  the  promotion  of  social  wel- 


fare, or  local  associations  or  employ- 
ees, the  membership  of  which  is  limit- 
ed to  the  employees  of  a  designated 
person  or  persons  in  a  particular  mu- 
nicipality and  the  net  earnings  of 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  chari- 
table, educational  or  recreation  pur- 
poses." 

Then  in  1981  the  IRS  reopened  the 
issue  through  revenue  ruling  81-58 
which  addressed  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  nonprofit  police  offi- 
cer association  providing  retirement 
and  death  benefits  qualified  under  the 
above-mentioned  section  of  the  Tax 
Code  as  a  social  welfare  organization. 

The  association  in  question  was 
formed  to  promote  the  professional 
development  of  its  members,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
members,  and  to  provide  a  lump-sum 
payment  to  each  member  upon  retire- 
ment or  a  lump-sum  payment  to  bene- 
ficiaries upon  the  members  death. 
The  membership  benefit  program  con- 
stituted the  primary  activity  of  the  or- 
ganization. Its  primary  sources  of 
income  were  contributions  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  fundraising  events. 

The  ruling  held  that  although  there 
was  incidential  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, primary  benefits  were  limited  to 
members.  Therefore,  it  was  not  operat- 
ed for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare 
and  did  not  qualify  for  the  501(c)(4) 
exemption. 

However,  the  IRS  on  December  14, 
1981,  essentially  reversed  both  of  the 
above  rulings  for  .some  police  and  fire 
pension  organizations  with  a  special 
letter  relating  to  the  Mankato  Fire 
Department  Relief  As.sociation.  That 
letter  determined  that  ruling  81-58  did 
not  apply  to  the  Mankato  organization 
for  the  following  reason: 

The  services  they  provide  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  retired  members, 
are  services  that  in  other  communities 
are  provided  by  municipal  or  State 
governments  and  supported  by  tax 
funds.  The  government  recognizes  its 
activities  as  its  responsibility  and  thus 
in  the  public  interest.  Because  of  the 
significant  State  involvement,  they 
provide  a  service  that  the  government 
recognizes  as  lessening  its  burden. 
Therefore  they  serve  the  common 
good  and  general  welfare  of  the  people 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c)(4)  of  the  Code. 

Mr.  President,  in  Minnesota  alone 
there  are  626  pension  funds  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment: 
of  that  number,  29  are  local  police 
relief  associations:  22  are  local  salaried 
firefighter's  relief  associations:  and 
575  are  volunteer  firefighter's  relief 
associations.  Over  24.000  people  have 
retirement  coverage  provided  by  these 
associations. 

All  626  local  relief  associations  are 
nonprofit  corporations.  Most  of  their 
financial  support  which  is  derived 
from  sources  other  than   investment 


income  comes  from  tax  revenue  con- 
tributed by  either  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota or  the  local  municipalities  in 
which  the  relief  associations  are  locat- 
ed. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these 
organizations  feel  that  their  situation 
differs  from  the  organizations  de- 
scribed in  revenue  ruling  81-58: 

First.  The  eissociation  described  in 
81-58  is  a  general  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  individuals  w'ithout  any  precise 
legal  form  and  not  required  or  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law:  whereas  Min- 
nesota local  relief  associations  are 
nonprofit  corporations  organized 
under  the  general  nonprofit  corporate 
laws  of  the  State,  are  established  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  are  either  re- 
quired or  specifically  authorized  to  be 
established  by  one  or  more  legislative 
enactments.  For  me  nbers  of  a  Minne- 
sota local  relief  ass(  elation,  member- 
ship in  the  local  relief  association  is 
mandated  by  law  or  corporate  bylaw 
and  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  choice. 
Second.  The  association  described  in 
the  revenue  ruling  only  provides  re- 
tirement benefit  coverage  which  sup- 
plements the  regular  retirement  bene- 
fit coverage  provided  to  the  police  offi- 
cers by  another  retirement  fund  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  the  employing 
political  subdivision,  whereas  Minneso- 
ta local  relief  associations  provide  the 
regular  retirement  benefit  coverage 
for  police  officers,  salaried  firefighters 
or  volunteer  firefighters  and  are  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  the  city  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Third.  The  association  described  in 
the  revenue  ruling  is  only  funded  from 
private,  nongovernmental  sources,  like 
personal  contributions  or  fundraisers, 
whereas  Minnesota  local  relief  associa- 
tions are  primarily  funded  from  State 
and  municipal  tax  revenue,  with  the 
level  of  both  State  and  municipal  con- 
tributions mandated  by  law. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  exemption,  these  orga- 
nizations are  similar  in  legal  structure, 
organization,  and  function  to  other 
tax-exempt  public  pension  funds,  no- 
tably teacher  retirement  associations. 

This  amendment  resolves  the  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  two  conflicting 
rulings.  It  provides  a  permanent  tax 
exemption  for  local  police  and  fire- 
fighters funds  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Those  are: 

First.  The  police  and  fire  pension 
funds  are  local,  that  is,  freestanding 
legal  entities  and  not  parts  of  a  gov- 
ernmental unit.  In  most  States,  the 
funds  are  part  of  a  city  or  State  gov- 
ernment and  receive  their  exemption 
as  a  result  of  that  legal  status. 

Second.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
funds  are  used  for  payment  of  life, 
sickness,  accident,  retirement,  and 
other  benefits. 

Third.  The  funds  obtain  their  money 
only    from    State    and    local    govern- 


ments, assessments  on  the  police  and 
fire  salaries  of  members,  members' 
dues  and  contributions,  fundraising  ac- 
tivities, and  investment  and  other 
income  that  incurs  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  organization. 

Fourth.  The  funding,  financing  and 
eligibility  requirements  are  governed 
by  a  State  law;  and 

Fifth.  The  plan  operates  as  a  govern- 
ment plan. 

This  last  item  is  very  important— in 
effect,  these  local  funds  must  operate 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  State  fund. 
This  requirement  does  not  mean  that 
the  local  fund  will  have  to  file  addi- 
tional, duplicative  ERISA  reports  with 
the  IRS.  It  simply  means  that  a  local 
plan  will  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
quirements as  if  it  were  a  State  fund. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  1  under- 
stand this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2968)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2969 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2969. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  56.  after  line  16.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(D)  Use  after  1983— Qualified  container 
equipment  placed  in  service  before  January 
1.  1984.  which  is  u.sed  before  such  dale  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity  shall  not.  for  pur- 
poses of  section  47  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  sec- 
tion 38  property  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
such  equipment  before  January  1.  1986,  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "qualified  con- 
tainer equipment  "  means  any  container, 
container  chassis,  or  contamer  trailer  of  a 
United  States  person  with  a  present  class 
life  of  not  more  than  6  years. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  a  rather  technical 
amendment    that    allows    the    invest- 


ment tax  credit  to  be  utilized  on  con- 
tainer equipment  used  by  leasing  com- 
panies even  though  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  or  used  elsewhere. 

It  would  delay  the  recapture  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  2  years 
beyond  the  effective  date  of  the  bill. 
As  a  result,  profits  before  January  1. 
1984.  will  not  be  subject  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  Has  the  Sena- 
tor completed  his  presentation? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  have  completed 
my  statement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  question  of  recapturing  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  It  pertains  to  con- 
tainers that  are  manufactured  over- 
seas. They  provide  a  tax  shelter.  They 
float  around  the  country.  The  propos- 
al as  explained  by  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  is  that  there  would  be  a 
period  of  2  years  in  which  to  recapture 
that  investment  tax  credit.  Frankly,  I 
think  very  little  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
occur. 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  to  give  a  couple  of  years  in  order 
to  figure  out  when  it  would  be  best  as 
pertains  to  tax  returns  and  the  lessors 
who  are  involved  in  these  leasing 
transactions.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  limit  it  to  a  1-year 
period,  it  would  be  more  digestible.  It 
would  not  be  very  palatable  or  any 
more  palatable,  but  at  least,  it  might 
help  someone  in  connection  with  the 
problem  he  is  addressing.  I  would 
think  that  that  would  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
despite  my  best  effort  to  convince  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  of  the  merits  of 
these  amendments  that  yield  a  posi- 
tive tax  flow  into  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  lease  payments,  neverthe- 
less. I  shall  change  the  amendment  so 
that  it  would  only  be  for  one  year.  I 
send  the  modified  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2969).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  Page  56,  after  line  16.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(D)  Use  after  1983.— Qualified  container 
equipment  placed  in  service  before  January 
1.  1984.  which  is  used  before  such  date  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity  shall  not.  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  section  47  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  sec- 
tion 38  property  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
such  equipment  before  January  1.  1985.  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  ■qualified  con- 
tainer equipment  "  means  any  container, 
container  chassis,  or  container  trailer  of  a 
United  Slates  penson  with  a  present  class 
life  of  not  more  than  6  years. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  cooperation.  Although  I  say  I 
have  less  than  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  amendment,  I  understand  his 
reason  for  pushing  it  as  he  does.  So  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side  and  I  understand  the  other 
side  will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2969).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2970 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  clinical  psychologist 
shall  be  reimbursable  under  medicare 
when  furnished  by  a  health  maintenance 
organization  under  a  risk-sharing  contract 
to  a  member  of  that  organization) 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

that  my  amendment  be  called  up  and 

immediately  considered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendtnent  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouve) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Matsunaga.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2970. 

After  section  965,  add  the  following  new 
.section: 

services  of  a  clinical  psychologist 

PROVIDED  TO  members  OF  AN  HMO 

Sec  966.  (a)  Section  1861(s)(2)(H)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
■■(i)  "  after  ■(H)"  and  by  adding  al  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  services  furnished  pursuant  to  a  risk- 
sharing  contract  under  section  1876(g)  to  a 
member  of  an  eligible  organization  by  a  clin- 
ical psychologist  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(ee)).  and  such  services  and  supplies  fur- 
nished as  an  incident  to  his  services  to  such 
a  member  as  would  otherwise  be  covered 
under  this  part  if  furnished  by  a  physician 
or  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's  ser\ice;". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

"(ee)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (1)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  Slate  in  which  he  so 
practices.  (2)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in 
psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  licensed  or  certified 
prior  to  January  1.  1978.  possesses  a  mas- 
ters degree  in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a 
national  register  of  mental  health  service 
providers  in  psychology  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  and  (3)  possesses  two 
years   of   supervised   experience    in    health 
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service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree."'. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendmem  which  I  offer  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  M.^tsu- 
NAGA.  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  cost  additional  funds;  in 
fact,  it  is  my  sincere  expectation  that 
the  effective  use  of  psychologists  will 
save  substantial  Federal  dollars  over 
the  next  several  years.  My  proposal 
would  amend  the  medicare  statute  to 
allow  clinical  psychologists  to  function 
autonomously  within  health  mainte- 
nance organizations;  not  all  HMO's, 
but  only  those  that  have  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  "risk  sharing"  agreement 
with  the  Government.  Under  the  cur- 
rent medicare  statute  both  nurse  prac- 
titioners and  physician  assistants  pos- 
sess such  authority.  My  proposal 
merely  allows  the  HMO  which  desires 
to  receive  medicare  payments  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  professional  expertise 
of  psychologists  in  the  manner  that  it 
pleases.  I  would  only  add  that  nothing 
in  the  HMO  statute  precludes  such  au- 
tonomous functioning.  In  fact,  400 
psychologists  are  presently  employed 
by  HMOs  across  our  Nation. 

For  nearly  a  decade  now,  I  have 
been  attempting  to  insure  that  doctor- 
al level  psychologists  will  be  autono- 
mously recognized  under  the  various 
provisions  of  the  medicare  law.  In 
August  1978.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  formal  hearings  on  this 
possibility.  The  testimony  presented 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  profes- 
sion of  psychology  is  a  rapidly  matur- 
ing one.  Psychologists  possess  4  years 
of  college  education,  plus  an  addition- 
al 5' 2  years  of  graduate  training— in- 
cluding a  clinical  internship.  Psycholo- 
gy is  licensed  and  certified  in  all  50 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  is  growing  evidence  that  their 
clinical  skills  are  highly  cost  effective. 
My  proposal  would  enhance  their  use 
with  the  medicare  population. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
find  there  are  no  objections  to  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  accurately  described  the 
amendment.  Since  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side  to  the  amendment,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  it.  I  understand 
Senator  Long  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2970)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2971 

(Purpose:    To    exempt    certain    traditional 
State   programs   from   the   provisions   re- 
garding consumer  loan  bonds) 
Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2971. 

On  page  891  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the 
following: 

(5)  Exception  for  certain  established  pro- 
grams.—the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  to  carry  out  a  program  established 
under  State  law  which  has  been  in  effect  in 
substantially  the  same  form  during  the  30- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  but  only  if  such  proceeds  are 
used  to  make  loans  or  to  fund  similar  obliga- 
tions— 

(A)  in  the  same  manner  in  which. 

(Bi  in  the  same  (or  lesser)  amount  per 
participant,  and 

'C)  for  the  same  purposes  for  which, 
such  program  was  operated  on  March   15. 
1984.  This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
obligations    Issued    in    or    after    March    15. 
1987. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  tax  bill  has  a 
limitation  in  it  for  the  further  issu- 
ance of  tax-free  bonds  for  consumer 
loans.  That  is  a  worthy  provision,  but 
it  should  not  interfere  with  long  exist- 
ing programs,  so  what  I  have  proposed 
in  the  amendment  is  an  exception  for 
programs  of  States  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  in  excess  of  30  years.  One 
of  those,  in  particular,  that  I  think  of 
is  the  Texas  veterans'  bonds  program 
in  which  a  veteran  can  get  a  $20,000 
loan  to  buy  land  and  continue  to  oper- 
ate it.  It  will  protect  other  established 
programs  in  other  States  that  would 
be  comparable  to  this.  I  have  also  put 
in  a  3-year  sunset  provision  on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  accurately  described  the 
amendment.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  it.  It  has  been  cleared  all 
around.  In  addition,  it  has  the  Treas- 
ury's approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2971)  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2972 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  no  "Superfund" 
tax  shall  be  levied  on  barium  sulfide 
having  only  a  transitory  existence  during 
a  manufacturing  process,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  has  been 
cleared.    It    is    Senator    Mattingly's 


amendment  and  I  send  it  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Mattingly.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Mattingly  and  Mr.  Nunn. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2972. 

On  page  972.  line  10.  following  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(7)  Other  Substance  With  Transitory 
Existence.— 

(A»  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  this  subchapter  on  barium  sulfide  or 
on  any  solution  or  mixture  containing  any 
of  such  chemical,  which  has  a  transitory 
presence  during  any  process  of  refining  or 
extracting  any  barium  substance  or  com- 
pound from  barite  ore  which  is  not  subject 
to  lax  under  section  4661(a). 

(B)  Removal  of  substance.— The  removal 
by  any  person  for  u.se.  sale,  disposal,  or  stor- 
age of  barium  sulfide  from  any  process  of 
prixlucing  a  substance  which  is  not  subject 
to  section  4661(a)  shall  be  treated  as  the  use 
of  such  chemical  by  such  person,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  lax  under  .section  4661(a)." 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  a  very  simple,  technical  modi- 
fication to  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  of  1980.  It  is  similar  in  nature  to 
two  other  provisions  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee package  regarding  substances  oc- 
curring in  the  processes  of  refining 
gasoline  and  refining  certain  metals. 
Very  simply,  my  amendment  would 
confirm  the  expressed  iptent  of  Con- 
gress when  the  1980  legislation  was 
adopted.  That  intent  was  that  the  haz- 
ardous substance  tax  should  not  be 
levied  upon  those  substances  which 
have  only  a  transitory  existence 
during  the  course  of  refining  or  ex- 
tracting some  other,  nonlisted  prod- 
uct. 

My  amendment  would  exempt  on 
such  substance  which  occurs  in  the 
production  of  basic  barium  chemical 
products.  During  that  process,  barium 
sulfide— a  taxable  substance— briefly 
occurs  within  the  system  while  pro- 
ducing two  nontaxable  substances, 
barium  carbonate  and  barium  chlo- 
ride. It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  levy  the  tax  on  these  "in  process" 
substances  which  are  not  removed 
from  the  processing  system  for  stor- 
age, sale,  transportation,  or  disposal. 
This  amendment  would  clarify  that 
intent. 

There  is  only  one  domestic  producer 
of  basic  barium  chemical  products, 
and  it  is  on  very  uncertain  financial 
ground  at  present  due  to  large  volume 
production  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort  and 
adopt  my  amendment,* 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  explain  what  this 
amendment  is  about?  Is  this  the  Mat- 
tingly amendment  about  some  sort  of 
refining  substance? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2972)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES UNTIL  APRIL  24.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
we  passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  until  April 
24  and  provided  that  that  occur  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday  in 
the  case  of  the  Senate  and  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday,  in  the  case  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives.  In  a  moment.  I 
shall  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  the 
practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  pro- 
\ide  for  the  House  and  for  the  Senate 
to  adjourn  on  Thursday,  Friday,  or 
Saturday. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  threat.  Mr. 
President;  it  is  simply  that  the  leader- 
ship does  not  feel  we  can  be  up  against 
a  hard,  ironclad  requirement  that  we 
go  out  on  Friday  night  if  we  do  not 
finish  the  tax  portion  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  hurt  to  have  a  little  threat  once  in 
a  while. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  been  known  to 
engage  in  these  activities  from  time  to 
time.  I  can  remember  the  wave  of 
shock  that  went  around  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  104) 
relating  to  the  adjournment  of  Ihe  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  until  April  24, 
1984. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  12, 
1984.  or  on  Friday,  April  13.  1984.  or  on  Sat- 
urday. April  14.  1984.  and  when  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
April  12.  1984.  or  on  Friday.  April  13.  1984. 
or  on  Saturday.  April  14.  1984.  they  stand 
adjourned  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  103. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  104  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FRANK 
CHURCH 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  interrupt  the  deliberations  for  just  a 
moment  to  indicate  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  date  of  the  funeral  of  a  beloved 
colleague  of  all  of  ours.  I  know  many 
of  us  wanted  to  attend  those  funeral 
services  but  were  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  our  responsibilities  on  the 
floor.  I  speak  for  myself  as  well  as 
many  others  when  I  express  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing  of  one 
of  the  finest  men  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know.  Frank  Church. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  who  fell 
victim  to  cancer  on  April  7  at  the  early 
age  of  59.  was  for  24  years  a  strong, 
forceful  voice  in  this  body  for  our 
country's  best  and  highest  principles. 

Frank  Church  of  Idaho  represented 
a  State  of  magnificent  natural 
beauty— and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
conserve  for  future  generations  the 
beauty  of  Idaho  and  of  America  as  a 
whole. 

Frank  Church  saw  another  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  people  of  this  country. 
And  because  of  that,  he  fought  to  ad- 
vance the  civil  rights  of  Americans,  to 
protect  our  civil  liberties,  and  to  insure 
that  needy  Americans  and  senior  citi- 
zens could  live  their  lives  in  dignity. 

Frank  Church  was  an  old-fashioned 
American  patriot— the  kind  who  so 
loved  the  country  that  he  could  not  be 
silent  in  the  face  of  disastrous  nation- 
al policies. 

In  1966.  at  a  lime  when  it  was  un- 
popular to  do  so.  Frank  Church  spoke 
out  against  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, he  was  right. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Frank 
worked  effectively  to  curb  illegal  ac- 
tivities, on  the  part  of  the  CIA,  the 
FBI,  and  other  intelligence  agencies. 
For  that  service,  the  American 
people— and  the  intelligence  agencies 
themselves- owe  to  Frank  Church  a 
permanent  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  the  pa,ssing  of  Frank 
Church  is  mourned  not  only  here,  but 
in  many  countries  around  the  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Frank  Church 
stood  for  a  sound,  responsible,  princi- 
pled role  for  this  country  in  the  world 
arena. 

He  knew,  for  example,  that  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  were  highly 
unpopular  in  his  home  State.  Yet 
Frank  Church,  probably  at  the  cost  of 


his  Senate  seat,  steered  those  vital 
treaties  to  passage. 

He  spoke  out  time  and  again  in  favor 
of  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  confrontation  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nowhere.  Mr.  President,  will  the  loss 
of  Frank  Church  be  felt  more  deeply 
than  in  Israel.  To  the  people  of  Israel, 
Frank  Church  was  an  American  hero— 
a  staunch,  faithful  friend  who  never 
wavered  in  his  commitment  to  the  se- 
curity and  survival  of  a  democratic 
ally. 

Frank  Church  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things— his  eloquence,  his 
political  courage,  the  depth  of  his 
commitment  to  principle.  But  I  also 
believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  we  will  look  upon 
Frank  Church  as  a  kind  of  prophet  of 
a  new  foreign  policy  for  this  Nation. 

On  March  11.  Frank  Church  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  an  arti- 
cle whose  contents  differ  profoundly 
from  what  passes  today  for  wisdom  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy.  I  commend 
that  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  main  point  Frank  made  in  this 
very  important  piece  is  that  we  have 
failed  for  nearly  40  years  to  under- 
stand and  to  respond  constructively  to 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Third 
World.  "Nationalism.""  he  wrote,  "not 
capitalism  or  communism,  is  the  domi- 
nant political  force  in  the  modern 
world." 

By  failing  to  understand  that  ele- 
mentary fact.  Frank  Church  argued, 
we  have  time  and  again  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  supporting  corrupt: 
and  reactionary  governments.  "As  a 
result,  those  who  ought  to  be  our 
allies— those  who  are  ready  to  fight 
for  justice  for  the  impoverished  major- 
ity—find themselves  as  revolutionar- 
ies, opposed  not  only  to  the  ruling 
forces  in  their  own  societies,  but  the 
United  States." 

As  usual.  Frank  was  right.  And  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
better  way  to  honor  his  memory  than 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent our  country  from  making  the 
same  tragic  mistake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica that  we  made  in  Vietnam. 

Frank  Church  was  a  great  Senator— 
and  he  was  also  a  great  human  being.  I 
am  proud  to  have  known  him  and 
prouder  still  to  have  been  able  to  call 
him  a  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  of  the  Metzenbaum  family 
my  deepest  condolences  to  Bethine 
Church,  a  wonderful  lady,  and  to  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  this 
brave  and  decent  man. 
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Exhibit  1 

We  MdSt  L£arn  To  Live  With  Revoiutions 

if  the  u.s.  can  befriend  china.  it  can  accept 

nicaragua 

(By  Prank  Church) 

America's  inability  to  come  to  terms  with 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Third  World 
has  been  a  leitmotif  of  U.S.  diplomacy  for 
nearly  40  years.  This  failure  has  created  our 
biggest  international  problems  in  the  post- 
war era. 

But  the  root  of  our  problem  is  not.  as 
many  Americans  persist  in  believing,  the  re- 
lentless spread  of  communism.  Rather,  it  is 
our  own  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
Third  World  revolutions  are  primarily  na- 
tionalist, not  communist.  Nationalism,  not 
capitalism  or  communism,  is  the  dominant 
political  force  in  the  modern  world. 

You  might  think  that  revolutionary  na- 
tionalism and  the  desire  for  self-determina- 
tion would  be  relatively  easy  for  Ameri- 
cans—the first  successful  revolutionaries  to 
win  their  independence— to  understand.  But 
instead  we  have  been  dumbfounded  when 
other  peoples  have  tried  to  pursue  the  goals 
of  our  own  revolution  two  centuries  ago. 

Yes.  the  United  States  generally  has  sup- 
ported political  independence  movements, 
as  in  India  or  later  in  Africa,  against  the  tra- 
ditional colonial  powers  of  Europe.  Those 
situations  were  easy  for  us— we've  never 
been  colonialists.  But  where  a  nationalist 
uprising  was  combined  with  a  Marxist  ele- 
ment of  some  kind  or  with  violent  revolu- 
tionary behavior,  Americans  have  come  un- 
hinged. 

This  happened  most  dramatically  in  the 
biggest  tragedy  of  American  diplomacy 
since  World  War  II.  Vietnam.  But  it  has 
happened  repeatedly  in  other  countries  as 
well,  most  recently  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Given  the  size  and  the  seriousness  of  our 
failures  to  deal  successfully  with  nationalis- 
tic revolutions,  you  might  think  we'd  be 
busy  trying  to  figure  out  why  we've  done  so 
badly,  and  how  we  could  do  better  in  the 
future.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  simply  stick 
to  discredited  patterns  of  behavior,  repeat- 
ing the  old  errors  as  though  they  had  never 
happened  before. 

The  latest  example  is  the  report  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  on  Latin  America, 
which  painted  events  in  Central  America  in 
ominously  stark  colors.  The  commission  said 
that  in  principle  America  can  accept  revolu- 
tionary situations,  but  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  we  cannot.  Why?  Because  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  will 
always  try  to  take  advantage  of  revolution- 
ary situations,  as  will  the  Cubans,  particu- 
larly in  this  hemisphere.  To  solve  our  prob- 
lem we  have  to  learn  to  adapt  to  revolutions 
even  when  communists  are  involved  in 
them,  or  we  will  continue  to  repeat  the 
errors  of  the  last  four  decades. 

Revolutionary  regimes  are  not  easy  to  live 
with— particularly  for  a  country  as  conserv- 
ative as  the  United  States  has  become.  As 
Hannah  Arendt— no  Marxist  herself— noted 
in  her  classic  work,  "On  Revolution,  "  the 
United  States  has  made  a  series  of  desperate 
attempts  to  block  revolutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, "with  the  result  that  American  power 
and  prestige  were  used  and  misused  to  sup- 
port obsolete  and  corrupt  political  regimes 
that  long  since  had  become  objects  of 
hatred  and  contempt  among  their  own  citi- 
zens." 

Why  does  America,  the  first  nation  born 
of  revolution  in  the  modern  age,  find  it  so 
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difficult  to  come  to  terms  with  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  late  20th  century? 

One  answer  involves  the  nature  of  our 
own  revolution.  It  was  essentially  a  revolt 
against  political  stupidity  and  insensitivity. 
With  sparsely  populated,  easily  accessible 
and  abundant  lands,  the  restless  and  dissat- 
isfied in  early  America  had  an  outlet  for 
their  discontent.  The  young  United  States 
never  had  to  deal  with  the  limitless  misery 
of  an  impoverished  majority. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  when  the 
country  faced  sharpened  class  conflict  as  a 
result  of  the  excesses  of  an  unbridled  cap- 
italism, we  were  blessed  with  patrician  lead- 
ers, Theodore  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who 
had  the  foresight  to  introduce  needed  re- 
forms. An  intelligent,  conservative  property- 
owning  class  had  the  sense  to  accept  them. 
But  our  experience  is  alien  to  other  coun- 
tries which  do  not  share  our  natural  wealth. 
In  poor  countries  a  desperate  majority  often 
lives  on  the  margin  of  subsistence.  A  selfish 
property-owning  minority  and,  often,  an  in- 
different middle  class  intransigently  protect 
their  privileges.  Dissidence  is  considered 
subversive.  It  isn't  surprising  that  those 
who  seek  change  resort  to  insurrection. 

They  take  their  lead  not  from  the  Ameri- 
can, but  from  the  French  revolutionary  tra- 
dition where,  in  Arendt's  phrase,  the  "pas- 
sion of  compassion"  led  the  Robespierres  of 
the  time  to  terrible  excesses  in  the  name  of 
justice  for  the  impoverished  masses. 

The  spectacle  of  violent,  sometimes  anar- 
chic revolutionary  activity  combined  with 
an  obsessive  fear  that  revolutions  will  inevi- 
tably fall  prey  to  communism  has  led  us  to 
oppKJse  radical  change  all  over  the  Third 
World,  even  where  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  existing  order  offers  no  real  hope 
of  improving  the  lives  of  the  great  majority. 
As  a  result,  those  who  ought  to  be  our 
allies— those  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  jus- 
tice for  the  impoverished  majority— find 
themselves,  as  revolutionaries,  opposed  not 
only  to  the  ruling  forces  in  their  own  soci- 
eties, but  the  United  Stales. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  revolutions  are  ro- 
mantic or  pleasant.  History  is  full  of  exam- 
ples, from  Prance  to  Iran,  of  revolutions 
born  in  brutality  and  often  accompanied  by 
extended  bloodbaths  of  vengeance  and  re- 
prisal, and  which  ultimately  produce  just 
another  form  of  authoritarianism  to  replace 
the  old.  But  the  fact  that  we  may  not  like 
the  revolutionary  process  or  its  results  is, 
alas,  not  going  to  prevent  revolutions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  revolutions 
are  going  to  happen  need  not  mean  disaster 
for  the  United  States.  Our  past  failures  do 
suggest  a  way  we  can  adapt  to  revolutions 
without  fighting  them  or  sacrificing  vital 
national  interests. 

Consider  the  case  of  Vietnam.  Our  over- 
riding concern  with  "monolithic  "  commu- 
nism led  us  grossly  to  misread  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  country.  Ignoring  centuries  of 
enmity  between  the  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese, our  leaders  interpreted  a  possible  vic- 
tory for  Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  as  a  victory 
for  international  communism.  The  war 
against  the  French  and  then  the  war  among 
the  Vietnamese  in  our  eyes  became  a  proxy 
war  by  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  even 
after  those  two  powers  had  split,  destroying 
the  myth  of  "monolithic"  communism. 
Indochina,  in  the  new  American  demonol- 
ogy,  was  seen  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  fall- 
ing dominoes. 

Vietnam  did  fall  to  the  communists,  but 
only  two  dominoes  followed— Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, both  of  which  we  had  roped  into  the 
war.  Thailand.  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  con- 


tinue to  exist  on  their  owti  terms.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  China,  for  whom  Hanoi  was 
supposed  to  be  a  proxy,  is  now  engaged  in 
armed  skirmishes  against  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  having 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  delusion  of 
containing  the  giant  of  Asia  behind  a  flimsy 
network  of  pygmy  governments  stretched 
thinly  around  her  vast  frontiers,  has  at  last 
shown  the  good  sense  to  make  friends  with 
China.  American  influence,  far  from  collaps- 
ing, has  drawn  strength  from  this  sensible 
new  policy,  and  has  been  rising  ever  since. 
As  for  communism  taking  over,  it  is  already 
a  waning  force.  The  thriving  economies  are 
capitalist:  Japan.  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong.  Singapore.  You  don't  hear 
Asians  describing  communism  as  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

If  any  lessons  were  learned  from  our 
ordeal  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  have  yet  to 
show"  up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
our  objective  is  not  simply  to  contain,  but  to 
eradicate  communism,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case.  In  pursuit  of  this 
goal,  we  took  heed  of  one  restraint.  The 
legacy  of  resentment  against  us  still  har- 
bored by  our  Latin  neighbors,  stemming 
from  the  days  of  "gunboat  diplomacy," 
made  It  advi-sable.  wherever  feasible,  to  sub- 
stitute cloak  and  dagger  "  methods— covert 
instead  of  overt  means. 

Hence  the  American-sponsored  coup  to 
oust  a  democratically  elected  government 
Guatemala  in  1954.  The  ousted  president, 
Jacobo  Arbenz,  was  by  American  standards, 
a  New  Deal  liberal.  But  our  cold  warriors  of 
that  era  decided  he  was  a  red  threat.  As  U.S. 
Ambassador  John  Peurifoy.  arriving  in  Gua- 
temala on  his  special  mission,  put  it:  "If 
Arbenz  is  not  a  communist,  he'll  do  until 
the  real  thing  comes  along.  " 

In  Cuba,  the  United  States  spared  no 
effort  to  get  rid  of  Fidel  Castro.  We  fi- 
nanced and  armed  an  exile  expeditionary 
force  in  an  attempted  repeat  of  the  Guate- 
malan coup,  only  to  see  it  routed  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  Then  the  CIA  tried  repeatedly  to  as- 
sassinate Castro,  even  enlisting  the  Mafia  in 
the  endeavor:  and  the  United  States  im- 
posed against  Cuba  the  most  severe  trade 
embargo  inflicted  on  any  country  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Even  where  the  left  gained  power  in  fair 
and  open  elections,  the  United  States  has 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  results.  Hence 
the  Nixon  administration's  secret  interven- 
tion in  Chile  aimed  first  at  preventing  the 
election  of  and  then  at  ousting  President 
Salvador  Allende. 

Despite  these  and  other  efforts  by  the 
United  States,  another  Marxist  regime  did 
arise  in  the  hemisphere:  Nicaragua.  And, 
true  to  form,  the  United  States  has  again  fi- 
nanced, armed  and  promoted  an  exile  army 
whose  objective  is  Its  overthrow". 

After  spending  billions  of  dollars,  and 
emptying  the  CIA's  bag  of  dirty  tricks,  what 
do  WT  have  to  show  for  our  efforts?  Obvi- 
ously, the  hemisphere  has  not  been  swept 
clean  of  communism.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
have  avowedly  Marxist  regimes;  in  El  Salva- 
dor, an  insurrection  gains  momentum 
against  an  American-trained  and  -equipped 
army,  despite  an  American-sponsored  agrar- 
ian reform  program  and  our  hopes  for  the 
election  of  a  reformist  president  and  legisla- 
ture. The  result  defies  our  grand  design:  the 
army  fights  Indifferently;  the  agrarian 
reform  Is  stymied,  and  the  Salvadoran 
middle  class  and  traditional  landed  interests 
remain  determined  to  elect  extreme  right- 
ists to  the  important  legislative  and  execu- 
tive positions. 


By  our  unrelenting  hostility  to  Castro,  we 
have  invested  him  with  heroic  dimensions 
far  greater  than  would  be  warranted  by 
Cuba's  intrinsic  importance  in  the  world. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  performing  a  simi- 
lar service  for  the  commandantes  of  Nicara- 
gua and,  at  the  same  time,  discrediting  the 
legitimate  domestic  opponents  of  their  po- 
litical excesses.  We  have  left  Cuba  no  alter- 
native to  increased  reliance  upon  Russia, 
and  we  now  seem  determined  to  duplicate 
the  same  blunder  with  Nicaragua. 

So  by  any  standard,  American  policy  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  objective;  to  inoculate 
the  hemisphere  against  Marxist  regimes. 
But  are  we  fated  to  cling  to  the  disproven 
policy  of  opposing  each  new  revolution  be- 
cause of  Marxist  involvement,  even  though 
the  insurgents  fight  to  overthrow  an  intol- 
erable social  and  economic  order? 

By  making  the  outcome  of  this  internal 
struggle  a  national  security  issue  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  Kissinger  Commission 
does,  we  virtually  guarantee  an  American 
military  intervention  wherever  the  tide 
turns  in  favor  of  the  insurgents.  If  this  hap- 
pened in  El  Salvador,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  present  administration 
would  stop  before  it  had  gone  "to  the 
source,  '  Nicaragua  or  even  Cuba.  In  the 
process,  of  course,  we  would  fulfill  Che  Gue- 
vara's prophecy  of  two,  three,  many  Vlet- 
nams  in  Latin  America. 

We  should  stop  exaggerating  the  threat  of 
Marxist  revolution  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. We  know  now  that  there  are  many 
variants  of  Marxist  governments  and  that 
we  can  live  comfortably  with  some  of  them. 
The  domino  theory  is  no  more  valid  in  Cen- 
tral America  than  it  was  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  it  is  an  insult  to  our  neighbor.  Mexico, 
for  it  assumes  that  Mexico  is  too  weak  and 
unsophisticated  to  look  out  for  its  own  in- 
terests. 

We  repeatedly  ignore  the  explicit  signals 
from  Marxists  in  Central  America  that  they 
will  respect  our  concerns.  For  example,  we 
worry  that  the  commandantes  in  Nicaragua 
will  invite  the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans  to  es- 
tablish bases  in  their  countries.  Yet,  the 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua  has  ex- 
plicitly committed  itself  not  to  offer  such 
bases  to  the  Russians  or  Cubans.  Instead, 
they  have  offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  other  regional  coun- 
tries not  to  do  so.  And  the  political  arm  of 
the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  has  also  com- 
mitted itself  to  no  foreign  bases  on  Its  soil. 
Why  not  take  them  up  on  these  commit- 
ments? The  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
other  regional  powers  who  share  our  inter- 
ests, including  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Columbia 
and  Panama,  has  the  means  to  ensure  that 
the  revolutionaries  keep  their  word.  If  Nica- 
ragua violated  its  treaty  obligation  to  those 
states,  the  United  States  would  have  legal 
grounds  and  regional  sanction  for  taking 
action. 

If  the  threat  of  communist  bases  is  real, 
then  a  negotiated  agreement  precluding 
them  would  surely  be  perceived  as  a  "victo- 
ry" for  the  United  SUtes  and  a  "defeat "  for 
the  Russians.  And  with  a  Nicaraguan  treaty 
agreement  with  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  the  region,  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents, should  they  prevail,  would  surely 
follow  suit. 

Although  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  has 
followed  classic  lines,  in  comparative  terms 
it  has  been  relatively  moderate.  There  has 
been  no  widespread  terror,  and  the  regime 
has  shown  itself  sensitive  to  international 
pressure.  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  with 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  then  we  prob- 


ably are  fated  to  oppose  all  revolutions  in 
the  hemisphere. 

The  problem  is  illustrated  in  human  terms 
by  a  vignette  of  the  Kissinger  Commission 
in  Nicaragua.  According  to  press  accounts, 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  an- 
gered by  the  confrontational  tone  of  the 
meetings  with  the  Nicaraguans  and  their 
obvious  reliance  on  Soviet  and  Cuban  intel- 
ligence. 

Imagine  the  setting:  The  commission  ar- 
rives in  Nicaragua  one  week  after  the  con- 
tras.  supported  by  the  United  States,  blow 
up  a  major  oil  facility.  On  the  one  side,  a 
largely  conservative  commission  led  by 
Henry  Kissinger,  Robert  Strau.ss,  William 
Clements  and  Lane  Kirkland,  men  in  their 
late  50s  or  60s,  expecting  to  be  acclaimed  for 
their  willingness  to  listen  to  the  upstart  rev- 
olutionaries. On  the  other  side,  peacock- 
proud  Nicaraguan  commandantes  in  their 
30s  or  early  40s,  men  and  women,  who  had 
spent  years  fighting  in  the  mountains,  who 
had  seen  their  friends  and  comrades  die  at 
their  side  in  opposition  to  the  U.S. -support- 
ed Somoza  dictatorship,  and  naturally  re- 
sentful of  U.S.  support  of  the  counterrevo- 
lution. To  them,  a  commission  led  by  Kissin- 
ger, architect  of  the  campaign  to  destabilize 
Allende,  had  to  be  seen  as  a  facade  for  the 
American  plan  to  bring  them  down.  Is  it  a 
wonder  there  was  no  meeting  of  minds? 

Whoever  gains  power  in  Central  America 
must  govern.  And  governing  means  solving 
mundane  problems:  the  balance  between  im- 
ports and  exports,  mobilization  of  capital, 
access  to  technology  and  know-how.  The 
United  States,  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries and  the  nearby  regional  powers,  Co- 
lombia, Mexico  and  Venezuela,  are  the  pri- 
mary markets  and  sources  of  petroleum, 
capital  and  technology.  The  Social  demo- 
cratic movements  in  Western  Europe  are 
important  sources  of  political  sustenance 
for  revolutionary  movements  in  Central 
America. 

If  we  had  the  wit  to  work  with  our  friends 
and  allies  rather  than  against  them,  the  po- 
tential abuses  and  exuberance  of  revolution 
in  Central  America  can  be  contained  within 
boundaries  acceptable  to  this  country. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  transform  a  revolution 
in  any  of  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
regardless  from  where  it  draws  its  initial  ex- 
ternal support,  into  a  security  crisis  for  us. 
The  objective  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to 
create  the  conditions  in  which  the  logic  of 
geographic  proximity,  access  to  American 
capital  and  technology  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunity can  begin  to  exert  their  inexorable 
long-term  pull.  Russia  is  distant,  despotic 
and  economically  primitive.  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  West  in  terms  of  the  tools  of 
modernization  and  the  concept  of  freedom. 
But  if  we  insist  on  painting  the  Cubas  and 
Nicaraguas  of  this  world— and  there  will  be 
others— into  a  corner,  we  save  the  Russians 
from  their  own  disabilities.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  were  to  abandon  our  failed  policy 
and  adopt  the  alternative  I  suggest,  pessi- 
mism might  soon  give  way  to  optimism. 
After  a  while,  democracy  may  begin  to  take 
root  again.  The  wicked  little  oligarchies,  no 
longer  assured  American  protection  against 
the  grievances  of  their  own  people,  may 
even  be  forced  to  make  the  essential  conces- 
sions. The  United  States  and  Cuba  might  be 
trading  again,  joined  in  several  regional 
pacts  to  advance  the  interests  of  both.  And 
Marxist  governments,  far  from  overtaking 
the  hemisphere,  will  be  lagging  behind  as 
successful  free  enterprise  countries  set  the 
standard. 

We  will  marvel  at  the  progress  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  measured  from  the  day  we 


stopped  trying  to  repress  the  irrepressible 
and  exchanged  our  unreasonable  fear  of 
communism  for  a  rekindled  faith  in  free- 
dom. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF,  TRADE, 
AND  CUSTOMS  MATTERS 
The   Senate   continued    to   consider 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2973 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Kennedy  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  This  is  another 
one  that  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  cleared  all  the  way  around,  and 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  Treas- 
ury. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Dole  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2973. 
On  page  1177,  delete  the  "or"  on  line  2; 
On  page  1177,  add  "or"  after  "foundation" 
on  line  11;  and 

On  page  1177  after  line  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  of  a 
state  substantially  all  of  whose  activities  are 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  educational 
organizations  described  in  Section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  that  are  institutions  of 
higher  education;  In  which  substantially  all 
use  of  the  donated  equipment  is  by  students 
of  such  institutions:  and  the  donated  equip- 
ment is  not  u.sed.  other  than  in  an  Insub- 
stantial part,  for  the  performance  of  con- 
tract research  for  or  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons other  than  those  (i)  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(a)(1)  or  501(c)(3),  and  (ii)  which  are 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  a  consortia  of 
educational  institutions  to  the  list  of 
organizations,  such  as  universities, 
that  are  recipients  qualified  to  receive 
donated  research  equipment  that  is  el- 
igible for  a  specific  augmented  deduc- 
tion. This  amendment  has  been 
cleared  by  Treasury  and  on  both  sides. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment only  relates  to  the  status  of  the 
consortia  as  a  qualified  recipient.  It 
does  not  address  whether  the  donated 
equipment  meets  the  other  strict  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the' augmented  deduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2973)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for 
waiting. 

Amendment  No.  2974 
(Purpose:  To  limit  the  depreciation  and  in- 
vestment credit  allowable  for  lu.xury  auto- 
mobiles over  $15,000) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now,  as  I  understand  it.  ready  for  Sen- 
ator Baucus  to  offer  a  luxury  car 
amendment.  Did  we  agree  on  15  min- 
utes on  a  side? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  cMr.  Baucus). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Moyniham.  Mr.  Chafee. 
and  Mr.  Exon  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2974. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  541  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the 
following: 

.SEt.  1H9.  I.I.MITATIDN  ON  A>l(ll  NT  (IK  IIKI'KKCIA- 
TION  AND  INVKSTMKNT  TAX  (  RKDIT 
Al.l.OWABI.K  KOR  I.I  \I  K>  \ITI>\I(). 
BILKS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 168  (relating  to  unadjusted  basis:  ad- 
justments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•(3)  Limitation  in  case  of  luxury  auto- 
mobiles.— 

"(A)  In  CENERAL.-In  the  case  of  a  passen- 
ger automobile,  the  aggregate  basis  of  such 
automobile  taken  into  account  by  all  per- 
sons holding  interests  in  the  automobile  — 

••(i)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
this  section  (and  any  other  deduction  allow- 
able for  depreciation  or  amortization). 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38.  and 

••(iii)  for  purposes  of  section  179.  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  increased  by  the  automobile 
price  inflation  adjustment  (if  any)  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  automobile  is 
placed  in  service. 

"(B)  Passenger  automobile.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  — 

•(i)  In  general. -Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  passenger  automobile' 
means  any  4-wheeled  vehicle— 

•'(I)  which  is  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways, 
and 

•  (II)  which  is  rated  at  6,000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weigh  or  less. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  certain  vehicles.— the 
term  passenger  automobile'  shall  not  in- 
clude— 


(I)  any  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combina- 
tion ambulance-hearse  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  a  trade  or  business, 

"(ID  any  vehicle  used  by  the  taxpayer  di- 
rectly in  the  trade  or  business  of  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire,  and 

•■(III)  under  regulations,  any  truck  or  van. 
"(C)  Automobile  price  inflation  adjust- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

■■(i)  In  general.— The  automobile  price  in- 
flation adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(I)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
exceeds 

"(II)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  1983. 

In  the  case  of  calendar  year  1984.  the 
automobile  price  inflation  adjustment  shall 
be  zero. 

"(ii)      CPI      AUTOMOBILE     COMPONENT.— The 

term  "CPI  automobile  component'  means 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  section  io3  1.— 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 1031  where  the  property  received  in  the 
exchange  is  a  passenger  automobile,  the 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  over  the  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  purposes  of  section  1031. 

"(E)  Treatment  of  leases.— 

"(i)  Exception  for  lessors.— This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  passenger 
automobile  leased  or  held  for  leasing  by  any 
person  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
leasing  passenger  automobilies. 

"(ii)  Treatment  of  lessees.— For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  this  chapter  for  rentals  or 
other  payments  under  a  lease  of  a  passenger 
automobile,  only  the  allowable  portion  of 
such  payments  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(iii)  Allowable  portion.— The  term  "al- 
lowable portion'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
lease  of  an  automobile,  the  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  limita- 
tion of  subparagraph  (A)  in  effect  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  automobile  is 
placed  in  service  under  the  lease,  and 

■(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  automobile  when  so 
placed  in  service.  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  appl.s  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  March  15.  1984.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  which  re- 
stores some  equity  and  justice  to  our 
Tax  Code  and  also  raises  about  S137 
million  in  revenue  over  3  years.  The 
Rolls  Royce  Co.  will  not  like  this 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  average 
American  taxpayer  will. 

Simply  put,  this  amendment  limits 
lax  breaks  for  luxury  cars.  The 
amendment  says  that  if  someone 
wants  to  buy  a  luxury  automobile  and 
use  if  for  business  purposes— a  Rolls 
Royce,  Cadillac.  Mercedes  Benz.  what- 
ever—that person's  tax  basis,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  investment  tax 
credits  and  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances, is  limited  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  for  a  comment 
from  a  cosponsor? 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  when  a  firm,  company,  a 
corporation  purchases  as  well  as  an  in- 
dividual? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  applies  to  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion who  uses  a  car  for  business  pur- 
poses, if  the  car  costs  more  than 
S15,000. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  For  business  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  at  this  point  that  I  am 
joined  in  sponsorship  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 

Again,  this  amendment  .says  that  for 
any  corporation  or  individual  that 
wants  to  buy  a  luxury  automobile  and 
use  it  for  business  purposes,  the 
amount  of  investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  available  to 
them  will  be  limited  to  the  first 
$15,000  value  of  the  car.  That  is,  if  the 
car  costs  $100,000,  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  remaining  $85,000  worth 
of  the  car  entirely  themselves,  without 
any  additional  tax  benefits. 

As  it  stands  now,  when  people  buy 
very  expensive  business  cars,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  full  6-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  fully  utilize  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion over  3  years.  So  if  somebody  buys 
a  $40,000  Mercedes  and  uses  it  to  drive 
his  clients  around  town,  he  gets  that 
full  6  percent  and  the  3-year  ACRS  de- 
duction. These  tax  benefits  can  be 
worth  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  As  we  all  know,  the  ITC  and 
ACRS  tax  benefits  are  designed  to 
offset  and  to  some  extent  subsidize,  le- 
gitimate business  expenses. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
these  benefits  also  are  being  taken  ag- 
gressive advantage  of  by  companies 
that  sell  these  cars  as  tax  breaks,  plain 
and  simple. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  I  mean  by 
that?  Let  me  explain  just  what  I 
mean,  by  reading  a  few  newspaper  ads. 
One,  from  the  Washington  Post,  in- 
vites people  to  -Save  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  company  executive  cars— just 
in  time  for  your  1983  taxes.  " 

Another,  a  BMW  ad,  says  that  the 
BMW  is  The  car  that  shelters  you 
from  boredom  as  well  as  from  taxes."  I 
repeat,  'The  car  that  shelters  you 
from  boredom  as  well  as  taxes." 

And  a  third,  an  Audi  ad,  says  that 
the  Audi  is  'The  ultimate  gift  tax 
credit.  " 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ahso  read  a 
telegram  sent  by  an  auto  dealership  to 
various  tax  advisers  around  the  coun- 
try. Here  is  what  it  says,  in  part: 

It  is  no  secret  that  your  clients  rely  heavi- 
ly on  your  educated  guidance- 


Remember,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
telegram  sent  from  an  auto  dealer  to 
tax  advisers. 

and  that  they  are  in  a  very  select  income 
range  that  enables  them  to  portray  any 
image  they  desire  w"hich  usually  is  carried 
over  to  the  car  they  drive.  Most  likely,  many 
of  your  clients  already  drive  the  best  and 
are  enjoying  the  prestige  and  tax  credits. 
What  about  your  clients?  We  at  British 
Motors.  Ferrari  West,  are  offering  a  unique 
opportunity  for  you  to  expand  your  careful 
guidance  and  service  to  your  clients.  We 
offer  the  image  they  desire  plus  a  solid  in- 
vestment with  the  tax  credits  they  need. 

Using  a  new  Rolls  Royce  as  an  example, 
the  purchase  price  is  $109,000  plus  tax  and 
license.  The  cumulative  tax  benefits  for  the 
first  3  years  of  a  $109,000  Rolls  Royce  is  as 
follows:  the  first  year,  $22,000:  the  .second 
year  cumulative  tax  benefit.  $44,000;  and 
the  third  year.  $66,000  cumulative  tax  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing 
against  luxury  cars.  I  am  not  saying 
they  should  not  be  purchased.  I  am 
not  saying  that  a  person  who  wants  to 
use  these  cars  for  business  purposes 
should  not  be  able  to.  He  is  entitled  to 
buy  and  drive  any  car  he  wants. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary, average  taxpayer  should  not  be 
subsidizing  roughly  half  the  value  of  a 
luxury  car.  even  one  used  entirely  for 
business  purposes.  If  someone  wants 
to  buy  a  Rolls  Royce  and  use  it  for 
business  purposes,  that  person  should 
be  able  to  do  so,  but  should  pay  for  it. 
Average  American  taxpayers,  should 
not  be  paying  for  half  the  value  of 
that  car. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  is  a  fair  amend- 
ment. It  raises  $137  million  over  3 
years.  I  think  it  is  an  amendment  that 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

A  few  final  points.  First,  this  amend- 
ment supplements  a  provision  adopted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  just  a 
couple  weeks  ago,  which  established  a 
90-percent  business  use  test.  That  is, 
the  amendment  covers  the  taxpayers 
who  use  luxury  cars  90  percent  for 
business  and,  therefore,  would  other- 
wise receive  the  full  ACRS  and  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Second,  this  a<>fiendment  does  not 
apply  to  any  trucks,  vans,  and  other 
utility  vehicles.  We  are  targeting  the 
amendment  to  luxury  passenger  cars. 

Third,  the  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  limousines,  hearses,  or  other 
vehicles  operated  for  hire. 

Fourth,  the  $15,000  limit  is  indexed 
annually  for  inflation,  so  the  $15,000 
figure  will  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  you  are  going 
to  hear  some  specious  arguments  made 
as  to  why  we  should  not  enact  this 
amendment.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  enact  it,  and  I  call  upon  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
enact  it. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I  of- 
fered this  amendment  in  committee 
and  it  failed  on  a  vote  of  8  to  8.  I  hope 
the  action  in  the  full  Senate  today  will 


reverse  that  tie  vote  and  restore  a 
little  bit  of  equity  and  fairness  to  the 
code. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  just  two  points  to 
the  very  clear  exposition  of  a  very 
simple  question  that  my  friend  from 
Montana  has  made. 

If  Senators  wonder  why  we  come  to 
the  floor  with  this  matter,  the  simple 
answer  is  that  the  generous  deprecia- 
tion allowances  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  led  to  this 
anomalous  situation. 

The  simple  arithmetic  is  that  the 
$109,000  luxury  car  example  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  used,  because 
of  the  tax  depreciation  over  3  years 
and  the  investment  tax  credit,  may  be 
purchased  for  $55,000,  after  the  tax 
savings  have  been  added  back  in.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  car  is  still  worth 
$100,000  or  more,  even  after  3  years, 
and  so  there  is  an  automatic  unavoid- 
able gain  to  the  firm  and  loss  to  the 
Treasury  that  is  altogether  an  artifact 
of  a  depreciation  schedule  that  is 
much  too  rapid. 

These  cars  are  advertised  to  last  20 
or  30  years.  Many  of  them  properly, 
because  they  are  so  well  built,  make 
the  claim  that  they  are  worth  more  10 
years  old  than  when  purchased. 

The  Tax  Code  allows  the  fiction  that 
they  are  used  up  and  discarded  after  3 
years.  It  makes  no  sense. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  this  question 
has  been  properly  raised:  Is  there  a 
violation  of  the  GATT  agreement  in 
this  matter?  We  have  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Ms.  Jeanne  M.  Jagelski  of 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  ihaf 
.states  that  this  amendment  is  legal 
under  the  GATT,  inasmuch  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  GATT  do  not  apply  to  income 
tax  laws.  We  have  made  it  available  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  might 
wish  to  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  on  the 
floor.  Would  he  wish  2  minutes  of  the 
remaining  5? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes;  if  the  manager  of 
the  bill  can  give  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  try  to  get  at  a 
problem  which  has  bedeviled  the 
Treasury  Department  to  a  consider- 
able degree— namely,  that  a  business  is 
permitted  to  take  what  are  known  as 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. But  trying  to  police  this  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  That  is  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  wisely  set  a 
limit,  a  monetary  limit,  on  what  can  be 
deducted  with  respect  to  an  automo- 
bile. 

Some  might  .say:  "You  are  doing  it 
with  automobiles.  How  come  you  left 


out  airplanes,  office  furniture,  yachts, 
or  whatever  it  might  be?  "  Perhaps  we 
should  get  to  those  things,  and  well  we 
might,  but  let  us  start  somewhere.  A 
little  step  for  little  feet.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  this 
tax  bill  is  not  only  to  raise  some 
money  but  also  to  provide  equity  in 
the  tax  law  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. So  we  have  taken  this  step  in  the 
tax  bill. 

We  have  eliminated  the  'golden 
parachutes"  by  which  many  execu- 
tives are  floating  gently  to  Earth  with 
$1  million  or  $2  million  cushions  to 
protect  themselves  against  mergers 
which  often  they  have  entered  into  or 
attempted  to  enter  into. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
both  ways  on  this  in  committee,  so  I 
am  flexible.  [Laughter.] 

I  voted  three  ways.  I  voted  for  it,  I 
\oted  against  it.  and  I  withdrew. 

Then  we  tried  to  work  out  what   I 
thought   was  a  better  amendment.   I 
think    Senator    Baucus    may    be    cor- 
rect—maybe   his    amendment    comple- 
ments what  we  did  when  we  tightened 
up  the  90-percent   rule,  which  raises 
about  $1.6  billion  or  $1.7  billion. 
This  amendment  raises  how  much? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  $116  million. 
Mr.    BAUCUS.    Approximately    $137 
million. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  1  am  not 
trying  to  avoid  a  rollcall  vote.  It  is  al- 
ready in  the  House  bill.  If  we  accept  it. 
there  is  no  question  about  it  being  law. 
Whatever  the  disposition  of  the 
author  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
strong  support  for  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  we  inight  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  it  as  the  Senator 
says. 

The  figure  in  the  House  bill  is 
$21,000.  The  figure  in  this  amendment 
is  $15,000.  I  expect  that  the  confer- 
ence will  end  up  with  .something  in  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $21,000.  If  our  con- 
ferees will  come  out  that  way.  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned  there  is  no 
need  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  see  this 
provision  included  in  the  final  bill:  and 
with  the  Senator's  assurance  that  it 
will  be  retained,  it  would  be  fine  with 
me  to  have  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
like  a  couple  of  minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object  to  this  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  to  make  the 
record  quite  clear  as  to  why  this 
amendment  is  superfluous. 

This  amendment  is  superfluous  be- 
cause already  in  the  bill,  as  a  result  of 
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an  amendment  I  offered  in  committee. 
is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  tightest  tax 
reform  provi.sions  related  to  business 
expenses  that  Congress  has  ever 
passed.  In  the  bill  now  is  a  require- 
ment that  90  percent  of  the  use  of  any 
automobile  that  is  claimed  for  a  busi- 
ness purpose  actually  be  for  a  business 
purpose.  This  does  not  apply  only  to 
automobiles.  The  provision  also  says 
that  if  you  claim  an  airplane,  if  you 
claim  a  yacht,  if  you  claim  a  computer, 
if  you  claim  anything  for  a  business 
purpose,  you  have  to  show  that  90  per- 
cent of  its  use  is  for  a  busine.ss  pur- 
pose. That  is  in  the  bill  now.  So  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  pro- 
posed is  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BUMPERS.    The   Senator   just 
said  that  this  is  the  law  now.  Is  that 
the  law  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  This  is  in  the  bill 
now.  I  propo.sed  the  amendment  in 
committee  becau.se  I  wanted  to  end 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  abuse, 
namely,  people  claiming  business  de- 
ductions for  things  that  they  put  to 
personal  as  well  as  business  use.  The 
provision,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, applies  to  automobiles,  to  yachts, 
to  computers,  to  any  business  deduc- 
tion. The  taxpayer  has  to  prove  that 
his  use  of  a  particular  item  was  90  per- 
cent for  business  u.se.  Also,  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  required  that  taxpayers 
keep  a  log  of  their  business  use  of  a 
deductible  item  and  that  before  an  ac- 
countant signs  a  taxpayer's  return,  the 
taxpayer  has  to  show  that  his  u.se  was 
90  percent  for  a  business  purpose.  And 
the  log  must  substantiate  this  claim. 
So  my  first  point  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  superfluous  from  the  stand- 
point of  curbing  the  personal/business 
abuse. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  you  really 
are  going  to  deal  with  this  issue,  yoii 
have  to  recognize  that  the  problem  is 
not  how  much  a  busine.ss  person 
spends  for  X.  Y.  or  Z.  It  is.  rather,  the 
depreciation  law  we  passed  in  1981 
that  allows  automobiles  to  be  depreci- 
ated over  a  3-year  period  and  gives 
them  an  investment  tax  credit  to  boot. 
That  is  the  problem,  the  underlying 
problem,  namely,  that  our  present 
capital  cost  recovery  system  is  way  too 
generous. 

I  really  do  not  think  we  want  the 
IRS  telling  business  people  how  much 
to  spend  on  automobiles,  on  office  fur- 
niture, on  salaries,  and  rent,  on  com- 
puters, on  a  variety  of  other  things, 
but  that  is  indeed  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  amendment.  We  are  telling 
them  that  they  cannot  have  a  business 
deduction  if  they  spend  more  than  a 
certain  amount  on  a  particular  item; 
they  cannot  have  a  depreciation  de- 
duction. 


The  next  logical  step  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  to  say  that  a  busi- 
nessman cannot  deduct  a  computer  if 
it  costs  more  than  the  average  com- 
puter: or  to  say  that  he  cannot  deduct 
depreciation  on  a  ranch  if  it  costs 
more  than  x  amount  of  dollars:  or  that 
he  cannot  deduct  salaries  or  rent  that 
exceed  an  amount  specified  by  the 
IRS. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons. 
I  find  this  amendment  totally  unnec- 
essary. It  is  an  amendment  that  I 
think  is  being  offered  to  make  a 
simple  point— to  try  to  claim  tax 
reform  when  it  is  not  tax  reform.  The 
tax  reform  is  already  in  the  bill. 

In  my  view,  that  is  what  should  hold 
in  conference,  not  some  superfluous 
amendment  that  is  a  high  visibility 
amendment  that  does  not  curb  what 
most  people  regard  as  the  real  abuse, 
that  is  claiming  a  business  deduction 
for  a  personal  use. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  force  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  amendment.  My 
position  is  well  known  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  think  that  this  is  a  very 
faulty  approach  and  one  that  is  al.so 
superfluous.  It  does  not  address  the 
underlying  problem  of  excessive  depre- 
ciation allowances  and  it  .sends  us 
down  the  road  of  substituting  the 
Government's  view  of  how  much  a 
person  can  spend  on  a  whole  variety  of 
items.  This  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 
and  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  call  this 
tax  reform. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  just  one 
question  of  the  floor  manager,  if  I 
may.  and  that  is  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  makes  a  valid  point  about 
the  90-percent  rule  that  is  in  the  bill 
now. 

As  I  understand,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  $21,000  rule.  Is  it 
the  floor  manager's  feelings  that  the 
Senate  would  recede  to  the  Hou.se  po- 
sition? Otherwise,  the  90-percent  rule 
still  would  not  take  care  of  the 
$109,000  automobile  case  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  mentions. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  say  it  cer- 
tainly would  take  care  of  the  $109,000 
automobile,  unless  that  person  could 
show  that  90  percent  of  the  u.se  of 
that  car  was  for  business.  And  he 
would  have  to  have  a  log  to  prove  that. 
In  addition,  the  bill  before  us  states 
that  if  a  taxpayer  brings  the  car  home 
14  nights  a  year,  then  it  is  not  90  per- 
cent for  a  busine.ss  purpose  and  he  is 
denied  ACRS  and  the  investment  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  do  not  have 
any  time.  I  was  asking  a  question. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  of  time. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  law  as  I 
understand  it.  Under  current  law  if 
someone  wants  to  buy  a  car,  he  obvi- 
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ously  can  use  that  car  for  either  per- 
sonal or  business  purposes,  or  both.  If 
he  uses  it  for  business  purposes,  he 
can  take  deductions  based  on  the  per- 
centage he  uses  the  car  for  business 
rather  than  personal  use. 

In  H.R.  4170.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  enacted  a  provision  that 
establishes  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  car  is  used  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent for  business. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in 
turn,  has  established  the  90-percent 
business  use  test.  In  other  words,  you 
have  to  use  the  car  90  percent  of  the 
time  for  business  purposes  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  the  ITC  and  ACRS  ben- 
efits. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered, 
and  which  apparently  will  be  accepted, 
is  similar  to  another  provision  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  en- 
acted. The  House  of  Representatives 
has  also  enacted  a  luxury  car  cap.  but 
at  $21,000  rather  than  $15,000.  The 
two  different  approaches  are  really 
complementary.  This  is  because  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  the  luxury 
car  amendment,  says  that  even  if  you 
use  a  car  for  90  or  100  percent  business 
use.  you  are  fully  entitled  to  tax  bene- 
fits on  the  first  $15,000  worth  of  the 
car. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Investment  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  But  if  you  buy  a  car 
worth  more  than  that,  then  .vou  pay 
for  all  of  it:  you  cannot  take  ITC  or 
ACRS  benefits  above  $15,000. 

So  they  are  two  .separate  provisions 
which  I  think  are  complementary. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  say  one  more  word.  I  think  by 
adopting  this,  you  are  setting  up  a 
conference  situation  where  we  will  be 
tem^;ted  to  give  away  the  toughest  tax 
refori.T  provision  that  this  Congress 
has  adopted  in  recent  years.  If  you  go 
to  conference  and  you  have  a  90-per- 
cent provision  and  you  have  a  cap  on 
the  automobile  depreciation  allowance 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
a  similar  cap.  I  would  lay  a  wager  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  a  friendly 
one.  that  that  bill  will  not  come  back 
with  the  90-percent  rule. 

I  will  ask  him  to  think  seriously 
about  that  because,  if  indeed  we  lose 
the  90-percent  rule,  we  will  have  lost  a 
significant  tax  reform  achievement.  So 
we  will  see.  As  I  said  in  the  committee 
it  is  not  my  intent  to  allow  any  one 
group  to  profit  from  the  Tax  Code.  It 
is  simply  to  be  fair  and  to  be  compre- 
hensive. When  you  addre.ss  the  under- 
lying problem  of  depreciation  or  when 
you  address  the  necessity  to  have  90- 
percent  business  expenses  justified  in 
logs  prior  to  the  deduction,  you  are 
doing  just  that.  You  are  not  being 
either  fair  or  comprehensive  with  this 
amendment. 
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I  hope  we  will  not  lose  the  90-per- 
cent rule  in  the  conference  and  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  I 
could,  would  he  make  sure  that  we 
fight  for  the  90-percent  provision  in 
the  conference? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  made  a  very  good 
point.  This  is  about  $2  billion.  It  really 
is  tough.  I  think  it  is  overdue. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  trade  a  rabbit 
for  an  elephant  here.  The  goal  is  to 
make  them  complementary,  and  not 
give  up  one  provision  for  another. 

I  do  not  think  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  to  give  up  what 
I  consider  to  be  more  reform. 

This  is  a  highly  visible  amendment 
and  cau.ses  a  lot  of  trade  problems. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Amba.ssador.  the  German  Ambassador 
and  others  indicate  this  causes  GATT 
problems  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

So  I  hope  that  we  just  retain  the 
amendment  that  had.  I  think,  almost 
unanimous  support  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  prolong  this  debate.  But  1 
would  not  like  this  record  to  close  on 
this  subject  without  expressing  great 
reservations  about  what  we  may  do 
with  this  amendment. 

I  agree  that  there  are  abuses  in  the 
use  of  the  tax  credit  in  the  purchase 
of  luxury  cars  u.sed  by  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  others.  I  really  wonder 
where  this  is  taking  us.  There  is  al- 
ready a  rule  and  that  rule  is  that  you 
can  deduct  ordinary  and  rea.sonable 
business  expen.ses.  and  I  suppo.se  that 
there  is  some  .sort  of  subjective  judg- 
ment to  be  made  by  that,  although  it 
probably  is  not  done  very  frequently 
in  the  ca.se  of  automobiles. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  .setting  a 
rigid  level  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  credited  or  deducted 
against  your  income  tax  in  one  par- 
ticular category.  And  1  worry  about 
what  comes  next.  I  do  not  worry  just 
about  yachts  or  airplanes.  I  suppo.se 
they  could  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
But  I  worry  about  things  like  hotel 
rooms  or  about  meals  or  airline  travel 
or  office  furniture  or  copiers.  Who  is 
to  say  that  you  should  buy  a  $6,000 
copier  instead  of  a  $20,000  copier? 

If  we  go  down  this  road  far  enough. 
I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
opening  a  Pandoras  box  that  will  not 
be  easy  to  close. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wanted  to 
add  that  to  the  record.  I  confess  in  ad- 
vance that  I  have  mixed  emotions  on 
this  subject  and  I  sympathize  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  indi- 
cates he  voted  three  ways  on  it.  I 
would  like  to  do  that  if  I  could.  But  I 
guess  we  are  going  to  vote  here  in  a 
minute  and  I  think  we  are  making  a 
mistake  becau.se  I  think  we  are  going 
down  a  road  that  has  no  end.  We  are 
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opening  a  box  that  may  be  a  Pandoras 
box  indeed. 

But  I  will  not  press  the  issue.  I 
simply  want  to  record  that  position  as 
mv  position. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  majority 
leader. 

It  .seems  to  me  this  is  primarily  a 
question  of  enforcement.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  having  people  who  can  look  at 
the  tax  records  and  the  expenditures 
records  and  .see  whether  or  not  a  given 
item  falls  within  the  law.  and  I  regret 
that  we  are  encumbering  the  statutes 
with  these  enforcement  standards 
which  should  be  a  matter  of  execution 
and  not  necessarily  embodied  in  the 
IRS. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
will  not  prolong  the  di.scu.ssion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
made  a  point  about  enforcement.  1 
might  .say  to  the  Senator  that  enforce- 
ment difficulties  with  this  amend- 
ment, if  any.  are  few  compared  to  the 
enforcement  difficulties  with  the  90- 
percent  rule.  The  90-percent  rule  is 
going  to  require  the  IRS  to  closely  ex- 
amine whether  someone  actually  uses 
a  car  90  percent  for  business.  It  is 
going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  to  en- 
force. 

That  is  not  the  amendment  we  are 
talking  about  today.  The  amendment 
we  are  talking  about  today  draws  a 
clear,  easily  enforceable  line.  In  fact,  it 
should  improve  enforcement. 

I  understand  the  points  made  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  his  comments 
are  very  thoughtful,  and  I  share  some 
of  his  concerns. 

But  we  must  face  facts.  The  deficit  is 
increasing  by  $22  million  an  hour.  To 
reduce  it.  we  are  raising  taxes  and 
slashing  spending.  At  a  time  like  this, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
heavily  subsidize  some  businessman's 
luxury  car. 

I  understand  the  majority  leader's 
concern  that  this  concept  could  be  car- 
ried too  far.  But  we  are  only  consider- 
ing a  very  narrow  i.ssue  today.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  clear  abu.se  and  can 
easily  end  the  abuse  and  eliminate 
overly  generous  subsidiaries. 

Let  me  also  say  something  about 
GATT.  As  Senator  Movnihan  said. 
IRS  has  concluded  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  violate  GATT.  What  is 
more.  I  personally  think  any  GATT 
argument  is  specious.  This  amendment 
is  designed  to  solve  a  tax  problem,  not 
a  trade  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  any  addi- 
tional time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  1  minute 
and  14  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  it  either  way,  if 
there  is  any  desire  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

But  I  sort  of  sense,  as  I  have  gone 
around,  that  there  is  rather  strong 
support  for  the  amendment;  maybe 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  but  there  is 
support  for  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  certainly 
underscored  what  we  consider  to  be 
.some  of  the  serious  problems.  I  raised 
the  question  in  the  committee  about 
airplanes  and  office  furnishings,  car- 
peting: maybe  farmers  will  have  to 
decide  what  size  tractor  to  buy.  So  we 
are  probably  going  to  be  back  address- 
ing this  next  year,  in  any  event. 

But  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  lose 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  effective 
approach,  and  that  is  the  90  percent. 
But  I  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  average 
car  price  in  1983  is  about  $11,000. 

But  I  did  want  to  ask  one  question.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Montana  indi- 
cated we  had  exempted  farm  vehicles 
and  trucks. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  is  aimed  at 
luxury  pas.senger  cars.  We  recognize 
that  certain  4-wheeled  vehicles  weigh- 
ing less  than  6.000  gross  vehicle 
pounds  may  be  expensive  not  because 
they  are  extravagant,  but  becau.se  of 
the  particular  needs  of  certain  busi- 
nesses. That  is  why  the  bill  exempts 
ambulances  and  heanses.  That  also  is 
why  the  Treasury  Secretary  is  directed 
to  issue  regulations  exempting  any 
truck  or  van.  When  issuing  these  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  should  exempt 
farm  vehicles,  light  trucks,  vans,  and 
other  vehicles  that  are  not  strictly 
passenger  cars. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus). 

The  amendment  (No.  2974)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Dole  amendment  be  set  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2975 

(Purpose  To  modify  the  alternative 
minimum  corporate  tax) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Kennedy 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  pro- 
pose.s  an  amendment  numbered  2975. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  182.  between  lines  9  and  10. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  52.  (a)  Section  56  (relating  to  addi- 
tional corporate  minimum  ta.x)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC    .5«.  AI.TK.KNATIVE  .MINIMI  M  TAX  <l\  r(»KI-(»- 
RATIONS. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.- 

"(1)  In  general.— a  tax  is  hereby  imposed 
on  each  corporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  its  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income. 

••<2)  Tax  imposed  only  if  greater  than  re- 
cuTAX  liability.— A  tax  shall  be  imposed  by 
this  section  on  the  corporate  minitax  tax- 
able mcome  of  a  corporation  for  any  taxable 
year  only  if  the  amount  of  such  tax  is  great- 
er than  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  regutax 
for  such  year. 

"(3)  Tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  regutax.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  a  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  regutax. 

■(b)  Corporate  Minitax  Taxable 
INCOME.-Por  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
■corporate  minitax  taxable  income^  means 
the  gro.ss  income  for  the  taxable  year— 

■•(  1 )  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

•(A)  $50,000.  plus 

(Bi  the  deductions  allowed  for  the  tax- 
able year  (other  than  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  172).  plus 

■(O  the  minitax  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (d).  and 

■■(2)  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
corporate  minitax  preference  items. 

■■(c»  Corporate  Minitax  Preference 
Items —For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporate  minitax  preferences  items  are: 

(1)  Certain  section  s7  preference 
items.— The  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  the  following  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 57(a): 

(A)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  excess  de- 
pletion). 

■(B)  Paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  real  property). 

■(C)  Paragraph  (4)  (relating  to  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  pollution  control  facilities). 
(D)  Paragraph  (11)  (relating  to  intangi- 
ble   drilling    cost),    but    computed    on    a 


straight-line  basis  over  a  period  of  120 
months. 

■•(E)  Paragraph  (12)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  deduction). 

■■(2)  Mining  exploration  and  develop- 
ment cost.— With  respect  to  each  mine  or 
other  natural  deposit  (other  than  an  oil  or 
gas  well)  of  the  taxpayer,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of— 

■•(A)  the  deductions  for  development  and 
mining  exploration  expenditures  described 
in  sections  616  and  617  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■■(B)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowed  if  such  expenditures  had  been  cap- 
italized and  amortized  ratably  over  a  120- 
month  period  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which  the  first  such  expenditures  were 
made. 

■(3)  Certain  amounts  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  OBLIGATIONS.- 

■■(A)  Interest  on  tax  exempt  obligations 

PURCHASED  AFTER   DECEMBER   3  1.    1984.  — In   the 

case  of  any  obligation— 

■■(i)  purchased  after  December  31.  1984. 
and 

■•(ii)  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax. 

the   amount   of   interest    which   is   exempt 
from  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

■■(B)  Interest  on  debt  to  carry  tax- 
exempt  obligations  purchased  before  JANU- 
ARY I.  1985.  — The  amount  of  interest  on  in- 
debtedness incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  is  exempt  from  taxes  for  the  taxable 
year,  to  the  extent  that  a  deduction  is  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  interest  for  such 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  .section  265(2). 

■•(C)  Allocation  rule.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amount  of  deductions 
for  debt  to  carry  tax-exempt  securities  is 
the  taxpayer's  total  interest  deductions  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
equal  to— 

•(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxpayer's 
total  investment  in  tax-exempt  obligations, 
divided  by 

••(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  basis  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  assets. 

■■(4)  Deferred  disc  of  fsc  income.— The 
taxpayers  pro  rata  share  of  any  DISCs  or 
FSCs  increase  in  accumulated  DISC  or  FSC 
income  for  the  taxable  year. 

(5)  Certain  shipping  income.— With  re- 
spect to  any  construction  reserve  fund  or 
capital  construction  fund  established  by  the 
taxpayer  under  sections  511  and  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1161.  1177). 
the  net  increase  for  such  taxable  year  in  the 
income  and  capital  gain  accounts  under 
such  funds. 

•■(6)  Amortization  of  motor  carrier  oper- 
ation authorities —The  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  under  .sec- 
tion 266  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  (relating  to  deduction  for  motor  car- 
rier operating  authorities). 

•  (7)  Excess  original  issue  discount  in- 
TEREST.-With  respect  to  original  issue  dis- 
count bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness issued  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  13. 
1984.  the  amount  by  which  the  deductions 
for  interest  taken  in  the  taxable  year  for 
each  bond  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to— 

••(A)  the  yield  that  would  have  been  paid 
on  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness if  the  amount  of  original  issue  discount 
under  the  obligation  were  paid  as  interest 
over  the  period  of  the  obligation,  employing 
compound  interest  computations  (with  com- 
pounding at  annual  intervals),  multiplied  by 
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(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  of  the 
close  of  the  prior  bond-year  (or  in  the  case 
of  the  first  bond-year,  on  the  date  of  issue.) 
■■(8)  Deductions  for  certain  costs  in- 
curred WITH  respect  to  LONG-TERM  CON- 
TRACTS.—With  respect  to  certain  indirect 
costs  in  connection  with  long-term  contracts 
entered  into  by  a  taxpayer  before  April  13. 
1984.  the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  al- 
lowed in  the  taxable  year  for  such  indirect 
costs  exceeds  the  deduction  that  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  if  such 
costs  had  been  capitalized  and  deducted 
under  the  progress  payment  method  of  ac- 
counting for  long-term  contracts. 

(d)  Minitax  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduc- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) In  GENERAL.-The  term  minitax  net 
operating  loss  deduction^  means  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction  under  section  172(a) 
for  the  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  the  reg- 
utax, except  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  such  deduction— 

(Ai  section  172(b)(2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income'  for  taxable  income^  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(B)  the  net  operating  loss  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  172(c))  for  any  loss  year 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

■•(2)  Adjustments  to  net  operating  loss 
computation.— 

"(A)  PosT-1984  loss  YEARS.— In  the  case  of 
a  loss  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984.  the  net  operating  loss  for  such  year 
under  section  172(c)  shall  be  reduced  b.v  the 
amount  of  corporate  minitax  preference 
items  arising  in  such  year. 

■(B)  Pre-1985  YEARs.-In  the  case  of  loss 
years  beginning  before  January  1,  1985.  the 
amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  may 
be  carried  over  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1984,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(i)  the  amount  which  may  be  carried 
from  the  loss  year  to  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  beginning  after  December 
31,  1984,  reduced  by 

■■(ii)  the  amount  of  corporate  minitax 
preference  items  arising  in  such  loss  year  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  $10,000. 

•  (c)  Election  To  Make  Adjustments  for 
Regutax  Purposes.— 

••(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  taxpayer  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  year  to  have  any  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (b)(2)  with  re- 
spect to  any  corporate  minitax  preference 
item  arising  in  such  year  apply  also  to  such 
item  for  regutax  purposes.  The  treatment  of 
any  item  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
has  been  made  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  (for  all  later  years  and  for  pur- 
poses of  both  the  regutax  and  the  minitax) 
be  consistant  with  its  treatment  for  the  year 
in  which  it  arises. 

••(2)  Time  for  making  election.— Any  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  d)  with  respect  to 
any  item  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
due  date  (with  extensions)  for  filing  the 
return  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  item  arose. 

••(3)  Revocation  only  with  consent.- 
Any  election  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
made  only  in  the  manner  provided  by  regu- 
lations, and  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Credits.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) Credits  not  allowable.— Except   as 
provided  by  paragraph  (2),  no  credit  shall  be 


allowable  against  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  Foreign  tax  credit  allowed  against 
alternative  minimum  tax.— 

•■(A)  Determination  of  foreign  tax 
credit.— The  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  which  can  be  taken  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  (section  901  and  following). 

■■(B)  Increase  in  amount  of  foreign  taxes 
TAKEN  into  ACCOUNT.— For  purposcs  of  the 
determination  provided  by  subparagraph 
(A),  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
tJnited  States  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of— 

••(i)  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowable  under 
.section  33(a)  in  computing  the  regular  tax 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

•■(ii)  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

"<C)  Section  904ia'  limitation.— For  pur- 
poses of  the  determination  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  limitation  of  section 
904(a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  against  which  such  credit  is 
taken  and  the  regular  tax  as— 

••(i)  the  taxpayer's  corporate  minitax  tax- 
able income  from  sources  without  the 
United  Slates  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  lax- 
payers  entire  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income),  bears  to 

••(ii)  his  entire  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income. 

For  such  purpose,  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion of  section  904(a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

•■(D)    Definition    of   corporate    minitax 

taxable   income  from   sources   WITHOUT  THE 

united  states.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  term  corporate  minitax  lax- 
able  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States^  means  adjusted  gross  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  Slates,  ad- 
justed as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (b)  (taking  into  account  in 
such  adjustment  only  items  described  in 
such  paragraphs  which  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  items  of  gro.ss  income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States). 

•  'E)  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
904'Ci.— In  determining  the  amount  of  for- 
eign taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
or  accrued  in  a  preceding  or  succeeding  lax- 
able  year  under  .section  904(c)— 

•(i)  the  limitation  of  section  904(a)  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  subparagraph  (C). 
and 

•■(ii)  any  increase  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

•'(3)  Carryover  and  carrybacks  of  cred- 
its.—For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  carryover  or  carryback  of 
any  credit  allowable  under  subpart  A  of  part 
IV.  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  allowed  a  credit  against  the  regutax 
for  any  taxable  year  for  which  a  tax  is  im- 
posed by  vdbsection  (a)  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  credit  which  would  have  been  al- 
lowed against  the  regutax  for  such  taxable 
year  if  such  regutax  had  been  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

••(A)  the  regutax,  over 

••(B)  the  tax  imposed  by  sub.section  (a). 
•   '•(g)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

•■(1)  Regutax.— The  term  regutax'  means 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  531  and  541). 


•■(2)  Adjusted  regutax.— The  term  adjust- 
ed regutax'  means,  for  any  taxable  year— 

••(A)  the  regutax.  reduced  by 

•(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  (other  than  sec- 
tions 31.  39.  and  43). 

••(3)  Taxable  year  in  which  item  arises.— 
In  the  case  of  any  amount  which  is  taken 
into  account  for  regutax  purposes  in  more 
than  1  taxable  year,  such  amount  shall  be 
treated  as  an  item  arising  in  the  first  such 
taxable  year.^'. 

••(4)  Application  with  section  291.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary rules  similar  to  rules  of  section  57(b) 
shall  apply  to  items  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c).^. 

(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  such  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1984. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  should  not  provide 
any  difficulty  for  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  vote  for  it.  particularly  those 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause this  is  the  Ronald  Reagan 
amendment  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion in  January  1982  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration s  budget  proposals. 

Treasury  at  that  time  explained 
that: 

Few  corporations  are  affected  by  the  ex- 
isting minimum  tax.  In  1981.  income  tax 
was  owed  by  43  percent  of  corporations. 
Minimum  taxes  were  paid  by  0.3  percent,  or 
5,500  corporations.  Minimum  tax  collections 
in  1981  were  estimated  at  $500  million. 

Now,  this  amendment  simply  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  all  those  corporations 
in  this  country  that  are  making  money 
ought  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  .the  tax 
burden.  This  is  the  equity  amendment; 
this  is  the  fairness  amendment. 
Nobody  proposes  that  the  tax  be  at  a 
high  level. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the 
Reagan  minimum  tax,  which  is  that 
which  is  at  the  desk  at  the  moment, 
would  apply  to  90,000  corporations 
and,  in  Treasury's  words,  "would  re- 
quire that  profitable  corporations  cur- 
rently paying  little  or  no  tax  would 
pay  at  least  some  tax  on  their  profits." 

Now  I  believe  that  President  Reagan 
was  getting  good  advice  when  he  pro- 
posed his  minimum  corporate  tax.  be- 
cause the  15-percent  tax  that  is  pro- 
vided for  herein  would  only  be  a  tax 
on  those  profits  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

Actually,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Corporate  share  of  revenue  fell 
from  25  percent  in  the  1960"s  to  15 
percent  in  the  1970's,  and  to  6.6  per- 
cent in  1983. 

In  industry  after  industry,  the  pat- 
tern is  clear.  A  lot  of  corporations  in 
this  country  are  paying  no  taxes  what- 
soever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chemi- 
cal industry  paid  not  a  positive  tax, 
but   they   paid   nothing.   They   got   a 


refund  at  the  rate  of  17.5  percent  of 
their  profits. 

In  other  words,  for  every  $100  they 
made,  they  got  a  $17.70  refund.  They 
received  $211  million  in  refunds  or 
writeoffs  to  reduce  future  lax  bills. 

And  the  aerospace  industry  paid  at  a 
negative  rate  of  0.6  percent.  What 
kind  of  absurdity  is  that  when  corpo- 
rations that  are  making  high  profits, 
good  profits,  are  failing  to  pay  or  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  tax  burden 
of  the  people  of  this  country? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  do  not 
blame  business  for  using  tax  loop- 
holes. The  blame  belongs  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  for  giving  away 
too  much. 

In  fact,  in  December  1981.  16  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  to  express  their  con- 
cern about  the  decline  in  corporate  tax 
revenues.  Those  16  Senators  said  we 
are  gravely  concenied,  that  by  1985  as 
many  as  half  of  all  corporations  may 
be  paying  no  corporate  taxes  at  all. 

I  point  out  to  those  16  Senators  that 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  James  Abdnor.  Mark 
Andrews,  Jeremiah  Denton.  Slade 
Gorton.  Paula  Hawkins,  Bob  Kasten, 
Frank  Murkowski.  Dan  Quayle, 
Arlen  Specter,  Alfonse  D'Amato, 
John  East,  Charles  Grassley,  Mack 
Mattingly.  Don  Nickles,  Warren 
Rudman,  Steven  Symms— they  are  the 
ones  who  signed  the  letter  to  the 
President  that  indicated  they  were 
concered  that  by  1985  half  of  the  cor- 
porations of  this  country  would  be 
paying  no  taxes  at  all. 

It  is  not  1985.  It  is  1984.  The  fact  is 
that  in  1984,  90,000  corporations  will 
pay  no  taxes,  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  corporate 
minimum  tax.  But  the  truth  is  that 
that  corporate  minimum  tax  does  very 
little  as  far  as  solving  the  problems  of 
paying  corporate  minimum  taxes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Finance  Committee 
is  aware  of  this  problem,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  tax  package  cuts 
corporate  preferences  back  a  wee  bit— 
an  additional  $2.3  billion  through 
fiscal  year  1969  which  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  This  minimum  tax  would  raise 
$19.1  billion  over  a  5-year  period.  It 
would  raise  $9.7  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

How  will  this  minimum  lax  affect 
corporations?  According  to  the  Reagan 
administration— and  all  my  facts  come 
from  the  administration— it  will  raise 
corporate  taxes  paid  by  petroleum 
companies,  banks,  and  utilities.  The 
mining  and  real  estate  industries  will 
pay  about  what  they  pay  today.  The 
manufacturing  companies— I  think 
this  is  the  important  point— will  actu- 
ally pay  less  than  they  would  pay 
under  current  law.  Please  note:  It  is 
those  manufacturing  companies  that 
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are  the  job  producers  in  this  country. 
The  amendment  is  drafted  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  eliminates  the  present 
minimum  tax.  and  substitutes  instead 
the  15  percent  over  $50,000  tax  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministration showing  the  distribution 
effect  of  the  President's  minimum  tax 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  CORPORATE  MINIMUM  TAX  BY 
INDUSTRIAL  SECTOR 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  this 
amendment  I  am  not  going  to  speak  at 
length,  because  I  think  that  the  issue 
is  a  clear  one.  If  you  believe  corpora- 
tions should  pay  taxes  on  their  profits, 
then  you  should  support  this  amend- 
ment. If  you  believe  that  certain  com- 
panies should  be  excused  from  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  Government, 
then  you  should  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  believe  that  the  President  was 
right  to  propose  legislation  to  insure 
that  profitable  corporations  pay  their 
fair  share,  you  will  vote  for  this 
amendment.  But,  if  you  believe  that 
companies  should  not  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  whatsoever,  then  you  should 
vote  against  this  amendment. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  provides  for  any  corporate  tax  in- 
crease on  those  corporations  paying 
taxes  unless  the  amount  of  those  taxes 
would  be  less  than  the  minimums  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  an  opportunity 
to  show  two  things  to  the  people  of 
this  country:  First,  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  something  serious  about  the 
deficits:  second,  that  we  are  committed 
to  acting  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  asking 
all  Americans  to  bear  a  fair  share. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President.  It  is  his  amendment,  and  it 
is  part  of  what  he  called  a  blueprint 
for  growth  and  prosperity.  "  This 
would  help  us  move  forward  on  cut- 
ting back  the  deficit  to  the  extent  of 
$9.7  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
METZENBAUM)  in  Submitting  this 
amendment.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  for  the  reasons  that  have 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
In  reducing  the  argument  to  its  es- 
sence. Mr.  President,  we  are  recom- 
mending this  amendment  primarily, 
because  of  fairness. 

Although  the  statutory  tax  rate  for 
corporations  is  48  percent  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  there  are  vast  dis- 
parities in  the  rate  that  is  actually 
paid  because  of  all  the  tax  loopholes 
available  to  corporations.  Some  corpo- 
rations today  are  paying  taxes  at  a  46- 
percent  rate,  some  are  paying  a  zero 
rate,  and  some  actually  have  a  nega- 
tive tax  rate. 

We  are  talking  about  fairness  among 
corporations  across  this  country.  With 
a  minimum  tax  we  cannot  expect  that 
all  the  inequities  will  be  adjusted,  but 
we  do  know   that   we  will   reduce   the 


amount  of  inequity  that  now  exists  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  We  have 
selected  a  rate  of  15  percent  for  the 
minimum  tax,  recognizing  that  the  av- 
erage corporation  pays  a  16  percent 
rate  on  its  economic  income.  So  we 
have  set  our  rate  a  percentage  point 
below  what  the  average  corporation  is 
paying  in  taxes.  So  this  is  an  issue  of 
fairness  with  regard  to  corporations. 

Further,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out,  this  amendment  is  a 
significant  revenue  raiser— some  $10 
billion  over  a  3-year  period:  close  to 
$20  billion  over  a  5-year  period.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  about  the  size  of 
the  budget  deficits,  and  what  the 
Senate  must  do  in  order  to  make  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  those  deficits. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  proposal  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  that  direction.  This 
amendment  will  help  to  turn  the  pend- 
ing bill  into  a  more  significant  deficit 
reduction  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  percent  of  Feder- 
al revenues  which  is  paid  by  corpora- 
tions has  dramatically  declined  over 
the  last  two  decades.  In  1960,  some  23 
percent  of  all  the  revenues  that  were 
raised  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  were  paid  by  the  corporate 
income  tax.  Last  year  the  figure  was 
only  6.2  percent.  It  is  unfair  to  individ- 
ual taxpayers  to  permit  corporations 
to  pay  less  than  their  fair  share,  yet 
that  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
drastic  erosion  of  a  corporate  income 
tax.  Working  men  and  women  and 
middle-income  families  are  making  up 
the  difference,  and  they  deserve  a 
better  deal  under  our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  illustrating  the  ero- 
sion of  the  corporate  income  tax  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  SOURCE  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  REVENUES 


Year 


lixtvidual 
inconw  taies 


ConnralKw 
•  ta«es 


Social  insuonce 

taies  and 

contrrtMjIinis 


[ncise  taxes 


Estate  and  gift 
lues 


All  othet 
receipts 


Total  receipts 


1960.. 

1X1.. 

1962 

1963 

19U... 

I«S„ 

1966.. 

IK?.. 

M6I.. 

1968.. 

U70_ 

1971... 

1972. 

1973 

1974. 

197S- 

1976_ 

10..- 

an... 
an... 

1979- 
19it.- 
1911.. 
19B. 
1913.- 
1984- 


440 

232 

159 

126 

17 

25 

100 

438 

22  2 

174 

126 

20 

20 

100 

457 

206 

171 

12  6 

20 

20 

100 

447 

203 

186 

124 

20 

21 

100 

43? 

20  9 

19  5 

122 

2.1 

21 

100 

418 

218 

191 

12  5 

23 

26 

100 

42  4 

230 

19  5 

100 

23 

28 

100 

413 

22  8 

220 

92 

20 

27 

100 

44  9 

18  7 

22  2 

92 

20 

30 

100 

46  7 

196 

203 

81 

19 

28 

100 

469 

170 

230 

81 

1.9 

3.0 

100 

461 

14  3 

253 

89 

20 

34 

100 

45  7 

155 

254 

75 

2.6 

3J 

100 

447 

157 

273 

7.0 

21 

31 

100 

452 

14  7 

285 

6.4 

19 

33 

100 

439 

146 

303 

59 

1.7 

37 

100 

44  2 

139 

305 

5.7 

17 

4.1 

100 

47  8 

104 

310 

55 

18 

3.5 

100 

44  3 

154 

299 

49 

21 

3.3 

100 

453 

150 

303 

4.6 

13 

3.5 

100 

470 

142 

300 

40 

12 

3t 

100 

47  2 

12.5 

305 

47 

12 

3.9 

100 

47  7 

102 

305 

68 

11 

3.6 

100 

482 

80 

326 

59 

13 

40 

100 

481 

62 

34  8 

59 

10 

40 

100 

443 

94 

358 

57 

9 

40 

100 

Individual 
income  lanes 


CorporalKin 
income  taies 


Social  insurance 

laxes  and 

contributions 


Excise  ta>es 


Estate  and  gilt 
taies 


All  other 
receipts 


Total  recdpls 


1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


«4B 
45.5 
4S.9 

463 

471 


88 

36  7 

100 

ia 

37  2 

100 

9.4 

37  0 

100 

90 

37  5 

100 

84 

376 

100 

Source  CBO  Reducing  tlie  Dedot.  pp  185-186  (Feb  8,  1984) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  string  of  $200 
to  $300  billion  deficits  into  the  future 
is  a  formula  for  an  economic  dunkirk. 
we  arc  fast  approaching  bankruptcy 
and  our  economic  future  is  in  serious 
jeopardy.  Persistent  high  deficits  are 
destructive  of  our  prospects  for  sus- 
tained noninflationary  growth,  new- 
job  creation,  and  a  favorable  U.S. 
trade  balance.  In  addition,  the  mount- 
ing interest  payments  needed  to  sup- 
port huge  deficits— an  extra  $80  billion 
a  year  by  fiscal  year  1989— are  a  waste 
of  our  Nation's  resources.  The  extra 
debt  servicing  more  than  offsets  the 
recent  round  of  hard  cuts  in  social  se- 
curity and  social  spending  programs. 

These  huge  deficits  are  not,  as  the 
President  asserts,  the  product  of  years 
of  Government  overspending.  Rather, 
they  result  from  a  combination  of  a 
bloated  defense  budget,  soaring  inter- 
est payments,  and  an  eroded  tax  base. 
It  is  these  problems  Congress  must  ad- 
dress as  we  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
of  high  structural  deficits.  Some  sug- 
gest that  it  does  not  matter  where  the 
budget  cuts  are  made  as  long  as  we 
meet  the  aggregate  deficit  reduction 
targets.  Such  counsel  is  both  economi- 
cally unsound  and  grossly  irresponsi- 
ble. Any  spending  cuts  should  be  fair: 
they  should  avoid  imposing  further 
burdens  on  the  poor. 

In  the  same  spirit,  any  measures  to 
raise  taxes  should  restore  balance  and 
equity  to  the  Tax  Code.  For  example, 
the  Federal  tax  burden  has  shifted 
steadily  away  from  corporations  to  in- 
dividuals. Whereas  corporate  taxes  ac- 
counted for  more  than  21  percent  of 
Federal  revenues  during  the  1960's: 
the  corporate  tax  share  dropped  to 
around  6  percent  by  1983.  While  this 
trend  partly  reflects  the  effects  of 
three  recessions  during  the  last 
decade,  much  of  the  erosion  was 
caused  by  proliferating  tax  expendi- 
tures providing  special  tax  treatment 
to  businesses  and  individuals. 

Tax  expenditures  have  increased  260 
percent  since  1974,  three  times  as  fast 
as  Federal  spending.  Corporations 
garner  a  disproportionate  share  of 
these  tax  breaks.  Corporations  receive 
20  percent  of  the  tax  benefits,  while 
they  will  account  for  between  9  to  10 
percent  of  Federal  revenues  once  the 
economy  fully  recovers.  These  busi- 
ness tax  writeoffs  are  currently  worth 
more  than  the  total  dollars  business 
pays  in  taxes.  For  example,  corpora- 
tions will  receive  $76  billon  in  tax 
breaks  in  1984  compared  to  the  $67  bil- 


lion tax  bill  they  will  owe  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  result,  some  corporations  with 
handsome  profits  pay  very  low  taxes, 
or  no  taxes  at  all. 

For  a  number  of  prosperous  indus- 
tries—tax rates  were  actually  less  than 
zero.  The  most  extreme  example  is  the 
chemical  indu.stry  where  the  net  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  is  nearly  18  percent. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  other  corpora- 
tions benefit  from  writeoffs  since  the 
average  effective  tax  rate  for  all  corpo- 
rations included  in  the  study  is  only 
16.1  percent,  well  below  the  statutory 
rate  of  46  percent.  The  current  tax 
rules  also  distort  the  allocation  of  cap- 
ital resources  by  creating  wide  vari- 
ations in  effective  tax  rates  among  in- 
dustries and  capital  assets:  1982  tax 
rates  on  U.S.  income  varied  between 
-  17.7  to  39  percent  in  the  30  indus- 
tries under  study.  In  short,  these  re- 
sults highlight  both  large  revenue 
losses  to  the  Treasury  and  the  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  inherent  in  the 
current  lax  structure. 

The  Finance  Committee  bill  before 
us  is  a  modest  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  closing  some  business  tax  loop- 
holes. I  hope  we  will  pass  most  of  it. 
and  move,  in  the  near  future  to  com- 
plete the  job  by  passing  a  fair  simple 
tax  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  In  the  short 
run,  however,  I  am  concerned  that 
many  profitable  corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  at  low  or  negative 
rates.  I  am  equally  distressed  by  the 
fundamental  imbalance  in  our  tax 
system  between  corporations  that  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  on  their  profits  while 
low-  and  middle-income  families  and 
small  business  that  are  over-burdened 
by  heavy  payroll  taxes. 

To  restore  some  of  the  lost  equity  in 
the  Federal  tax  system  and  insure 
that  big  corporations  pay  at  lea.st  a 
nominal  tax  on  their  incomes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  establish  a  15-percent 
alternative  minimum  corporate  tax. 
The  15-percent  alternative  minimum 
tax  would  be  charged  against  a  taxable 
income  base  that  dLsallows  most  de- 
ductions and  credits  thus  restoring 
substantial  horizontal  equity  and  im- 
proving economic  efficiency.  Corpora- 
tions would  pay  either  their  regular 
income  tax  or  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax,  whichever  is  greater.  This 
amendment  would  repeal  the  present 
inadequate  15-percent  add-on  mini- 
mum tax  which  is  computed  on  certain 


tax  preferences  and  paid  in  excess  of 
the  regular  income  tax. 

The  substance  of  this  amendment  is 
patterned  after  a  1982  proposal  by  the 
President.  In  general,  the  expanded 
income  base  would  be  a  corporation's 
regular  taxable  income,  increased  by 
an  expanded  list  of  tax  preferences 
used  during  the  year.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  preferences  under 
our  alternative  minimum  tax  amend- 
ment are:  Deductions  for  intangible 
drilling  costs  and  mining  exploration 
and  development  in  excess  of  those  al- 
lowed under  straight  line  and  deduc- 
tions for  debt  to  carry  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. Foreign  taxes  paid  would  con- 
tinue to  be  allowed  as  credits.  Corpora- 
tions would  pay  the  larger  of  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  al- 
ternative minimum  taxable  income  in 
excess  of  $50,000,  or  the  regular  tax, 
whichever  is  greater. 

I  strongly  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  this 
amendment.  This  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  will  not  blunt  the  economic 
value  of  various  tax  incentives  enacted 
by  Congress.  The  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  will  apply  only  to  those  firms 
which  take  advantage  of  a  host  of  tax 
preferences  in  order  to  shed  virtually 
all  tax  liabilities.  Firms  which  benefit 
from  fewer  tax  breaks  and  those  with 
losses  in  the  current  year  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  tax. 

Also,  the  minimum  tax  is  set  at  a  rel- 
atively low  15-percent  rate:  therefore, 
it  will  not  dampen  legitimate  capital 
formation  incentives.  In  fact,  an  alter- 
native minimum  tax  will  improve  eco- 
nomic efficiency  because  it  makes  the 
Tax  Code  more  neutral  with  respect  to 
different  industries.  Finally,  the  cor- 
porate alternative  minimum  tax  also 
raises  much  needed  revenues  over  3 
years— approximately  $10.5  billion 
over  3  years. 

Reducing  the  deficit  is  a  crucial  re- 
sponsibility and  an  effort  that  must  be 
shared  by  all  segments  of  our  society. 
Corporations  must  pay  their  fair 
share.  The  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  I  have  proposed 
will  insure  that  happens,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  statements.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
amendment.  As  they  indicate,  this  was 
the  President's  proposal  in  1980.  But 
at  that  time,  the  committee  decided  to 
follow  a  different  route. 
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We  considered  the  administration's 
minimum  tax  proposals.  The  Finance 
Committee  concluded  that  it  might 
have  too  large  an  impact  on  the  cap- 
ital intensive  distressed  industries 
such  as  steel,  mining,  railroads,  and 
others.  So  in  the  1980  bill,  instead,  we 
provided  an  across-the-board  15-per- 
cent cutback  in  eight  corporate  tax 
preferences  for  the  banks,  oil  compa- 
nies, and  other  industries.  We  thought 
that  would  be  a  fairer,  economically 
sounder  way  to  deal  with  the  corpo- 
rate tax  preferences. 

This  bill  increases  that  15  percent  to 
20  percent,  and.  therefore,  addresses 
the  problem  addressed  by  the  amend- 
ment. The  Finance  Committee  provi- 
sion will  increase  revenues  by  over  $1 
billion  through  1987. 

I  understand  the  concerns  addressed 
by  this  amendment,  but  I  believe  the 
committee  has  already  taken  action. 

To  be  very  candid  about  it,  it  may  be 
there  is  going  to  be  an  effort  later  on 
tonight  by  the  real  estate  industry  to 
roll  the  committee  on  another  amend- 
ment where  we  increase  from  15  to  20 
1  years  the  ACRS  depreciable  life  which 
I  thought  was  a  pretty  good  amend- 
ment. It  upset  some  realtors.  They 
have  been  digging  into  the  bushes, 
scaring  people,  saying  what  it  is  going 
to  do  in  real  estate.  The  only  reason 
for  this  exercise  that  I  know  of  is  to 
help  the  real  estate  industry  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

If  the  committee  provision  is  rolled 
back  in  that  process,  we  may  be  back 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
figure  out  a  minimum  lax  which 
would  not  let  the  real  estate  industry 
escape  totally.  They  are  pretty  good  at 
that.  They  have  been  at  it  for  a  long 
time. 

They  had  a  great  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  to  take  it  away  from  .social  se- 
curity and  cut  back  on  the  tax  index. 
That  was  the  real  estate  plan.  -Don't 
touch  us.  Take  it  away  from  the  .social 
security  recipients  and  take  it  away 
from  the  taxpayers." 

There  are  more  ripoffs  in  the  real 
estate  area  of  the  Tax  Code  than  any- 
place in  the  code.  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  later  to  exempt  real  estate 
from  tax.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  pick  up 
about  S7  billion  a  year.  That  is  one  of 
the  alternatives  we  are  considering. 

It  is  a  very  small  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  might  say.  Most  responsible 
real  estate  people  say  whether  it  is  15 
or  20  years  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. Senator  Bentsen  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  buildings  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  that  are  being  built  that  are  not 
being  used.  They  are  being  built  for 
tax  shelter  purposes. 

I  know  the  real  estate  people  have 
been  around.  They  have  been  wringing 
their  hands  like  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  if  it  wa.s  20  years  instead  of 
18  years. 


While  we  cannot  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  will  say  to  the  Senators,  we 
may  be  doing  business  with  the  Sena- 
tors later  this  evening. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Will    the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  true  that  if  we 
reduce  the  deficit  we  will  actually  be 
helping  the  real  estate  industry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  my  plan.  They 
were  going  to  take  it  away  from  the 
social     security     recipients     and     the 
workers  but  not  anybody  in  the  real 
estate  industry. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.   LONG.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that   when   the   committee   looked   at 
the    President's    recommendations    on 
thi.s  tax,  it  chose  instead  to  reduce  the 
tax  preferences  available  to  corpora- 
tions. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  minimum  taxes  that 
we  have  written  in  years  gone  by  have, 
in  effect,  been  taxes  on  tax  prefer- 
ences. Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
taxpayer  pay  more  money,  you  can  do 
one  of  two  things,  looking  at  tax  pref- 
erences. You  can  either  put  a  tax  on 
the  tax  preference,  which  we  tend  to 
describe  as  a  minimum  tax,  or  you  can 
simply  reduce  the  tax  preference.  In 
either  event  you  have  raised  the  taxes 
on  that  taxpayer. 

I    am    not    saying    the    two    were    a 
tradeoff  one   for  the  other,   but   the 
point  is  that  as  far  as  that  cla.ss  of  lax- 
payers  was  concerned,  those  who  were 
making  substantial  money  and  who  we 
thought     were     paying    not     enough 
income  tax.  they  did  not  escape  with- 
out income  tax  in  those  bills. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  may  be  true 
theoretically,  but  when  the  biggest 
corporations  in  this  country  do  not 
pay  any  tax.  how  in  the  world  can  we 
say  we  have  equity  and  fairness? 
When  they  can  use  the  tax  prefer- 
ences throughout,  the  leases  and  the 
other  things,  some  of  the  major  corpo- 
rations in  this  country  do  not  pay  any 
tax.  How  do  I  explain  that  to  a  middle- 
size  corporation  who  is  paying  his  46 
percent,  paying  it  dutifully  all  the 
time,  and  then  they  find  out  that  the 
big  ones  earning  millions  of  dollars  are 
not  paying  a  nickel? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  some  not 
paying  a  nickel  but  I  would  .say  with 
the  biggest  corporations  in  the  biggest 
difficulty  right  now,  particularly  rail- 
roads, steel,  mining,  whatever,  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  certain  we  have 
beefed  up  the  tax  codes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  They  will  not  be  both- 
ered by  the  minimum  tax  if  they  are 
in  financial  difficulty. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  can  they 
be  bothered  by  this  tax  if  they  do  not 
make  money? 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  can  make  money  in 
a  corporation  and  still  be  in  distress, 
still  not  have  much  going  for  you. 

It  may  be  a  problem,  but  there  are 
also  stockholders  in  those  corpora- 
tions, millions  of  them  in  America, 
who  are  paying  taxes.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people,  senior  citizens  and  others, 
who  invest  in  these  corporations.  They 
hope  they  make  a  profit.  They  do  not 
want  to  pay  taxes  at  the  corporate 
level  or  against  the  stockholder  level, 
but  that  is  another  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  that  in  the  past  10, 
15,  20  years  the  corporate  level  of 
taxes  has  been  going  down. 

It  seems  to  me  for  the  reasons  stated 
that  we  cannot  support  this  amend- 
ment. 
Is  there  a  desire  for  a  record  vote? 
Mr.     METZENBAUM.     Unless     the 
Senator  would  just  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  I  accept  it,  I  would  not 
be  in  this  position. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
are  safe,  but  in  case  we  are  not  I  will 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr.    Metz- 
ENBAUM).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the    Senator     from     Minnesota    (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCgn- 
ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  70  Leg] 

YEAS-62 


Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pre.ssler 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Danforth 

.Johnston 

Rudman 

Denton 

Ka.sten 

Sasser 

Dixon 

I^xalt 

Simpson 

Dole 

Long 

Specter 

East 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Evans 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Trible 

Gorton 

Murko».ski 

Wallop 

Gra.ssley 

Nickles 

Warner 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Wil.son 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Zorinsky 

Hecht 

Percy 

NAYS-30 

Andrews 

Eaglet  on 

Melcher 

Biden 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pell 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Chiles 

Ka.s,sebaum 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Domeniri 

L.evln 

Weickef 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Baker 

Goldwater 

McClure 

DeConcini 

Han 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Huddleston 

Abnor 
Armstrong 


Baucus 
Bentsen 


Boren 
Boschwitz 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2975  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
may  be  wondering  about  the  program 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

However.  I  will  meet  with  the  major- 
ity leader  in  about  30  minutes. 

We  are  making  great  progress  on  the 
amendments.  I  would  hope  that  some 
would  feel  the  urge  to  drop  their 
amendments.  If  not.  we  are  .still 
making  good  progress. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  now  is 
have  a  colloquy  to  take  care  of  one 
amendment. 

Senator  Bradley  agreed  not  to  take 
very  much  time  on  his  amendment. 

We  are  getting  down  to  the  point 
where  I  think  we  may  be  able  to 
decide  whether  wc  want  to  stay  late 
tonight  or  come  back  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

I  will  meet  with  the  majority  leader 
and  hopefully  by  6:30  p.m.  we  can 
make  an  announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Cohen  and  I  were  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  today  to  reform  the  social 
security  disability  program.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  well  aware,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  I.  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues,  have  been 
working  for  2  years  to  achieve  pa.s.sage 
of  comprehensive  legislation  to  make 


the  social  security  disability  reviews 
fairer  to  our  disabled  workers.  Our 
proposal  now  has  44  cosponsors.  in- 
cluding several  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  such  as  Senators 
Heinz.  Moynihan.  Durenberger.  Mat- 
sunaga. Bradley.  Chafee.  and  Pryor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  full  list  of  our  co- 
sponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cosponsors  of  the  Levin-Cohen  Disability 
Amendment 
Senators  Heinz.  Inouye.  Mat.sunaga. 
Rudman.  Riegle.  Kennedy,  Sarbanes. 
Weicker.  Sasser.  Andrev^s,  Moynihan.  T.son- 
gas,  Trible.  Eagleton.  Burdick.  Bingaman. 
Hawkin.s.  Stafford.  Metzcnbaum,  Lauten- 
berg. Durenberger,  Boschwitz.  Glenn.  Cran- 
ston. Byrd.  Dixon.  Randolph,  Pell.  Leahy. 
Melcher.  Cochran.  Huddleston,  Bumpens. 
Heflin,  Hart..  Dodd.  Pryor.  Warner, 
DAmato.  Bradley.  Chafee.  and  Ka.s.sebaum. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, the  House  recently  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  disability  legislation 
modeled  on  our  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  agreeable  to 
establishing  a  firm  schedule  to  expe- 
dite consideration  of  the  Levin-Cohen 
disability  package.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Finance  Committee  will  mark  up 
and  report  to  the  full  Senate  S.  476. 
the  disability  legislation  authored  by 
the  Senators  from  Michigan  and 
Maine,  no  later  than  May  7. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  take 
prompt  action  to  report  S.  476.  Howev- 
er, can  the  Senator  provide  additional 
assurances  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jections to  proceeding  with  its  consid- 
eration on  the  Senate  floor,  once  the 
bill  is  reported  by  the  committee. 

Has  the  chairman  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  insure  that  S.  476  would  be 
considered  by  the  full  Senate  during 
May? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
majority  leader,  and  he  anticipates  no 
problems  with  scheduling  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  bill  for  floor 
action  during  the  month  of  May, 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  if  we  agree  to 
this  schedule  for  moving  along  S.  476. 
I  wish  to  make  sure  that  no  .social  se- 
curity disability  recipients  are  hurt  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  considering  the 
legislation.  As  we  all  know,  the  law 
permitting  beneficiaries  to  continue 
receiving  benefits  pending  appeal  has 
expired,  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 


ministration is  now  processing  termi- 
nations. Is  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
aware  of  any  action  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  in  order  to  protect 
these  individuals  until  legislation  is 
enacted? 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  yesterday,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  met  with  the 
Secretary  of  HHS.  Secretary  Heckler, 
and  she  informed  us  at  that  time  that 
she  will  impose  a  short-term,  nation- 
wide moratorium  on  reviews  to  insure 
that  no  one  falls  through  the  cracks 
while  Congress  is  considering  disabil- 
ity legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  this  moratorium 
will  be  lifted  once  the  legislation  is 
signed  into  law  and  implemented  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  let  me  assure  both 
Senators  and  others  who  have  an  in- 
terest that  the  moratorium  is  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  legislative 
action. 

The  Administration  supports  legisla- 
tion and  is  imposing  this  short-term 
moratorium  simply  to  protect  benefici- 
aries who  would  be  affected  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  law  allowing  continu- 
ation of  benefits  pending  appeal. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  for  those  assur- 
ances, and  I  am  wondering  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  these  remarks  and 
can  give  us  some  assurances  as  to  his 
intent  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President.  I  thor- 
oughly appro\e  of  what  has  been  said 
here  in  the  Chamber,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  impeding  the  flow  of  this  legis- 
lation through  the  committee,  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  other  than  orderly 
legislative  procedure  with  regard  to 
this  bill. 

It  is  impo.ssible  for  me  to  anticipate 
what  the  committee  will  recommend, 
but  I  would  hope  that  1  can  support 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  measure 
many  times.  He  knows  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  I  have  a  special  interest  in  these 
di-sability  reviews.  They  do  affect  so 
many  people  who  are  just  about  to 
retire  or  are  55.  60.  and  so  forth. 

We  had  several  meetings  on  the 
review  process.  As  I  understand  his 
statement,  he  does  share  and  I  hope 
he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  put  any  words 
in  his  mouth,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
he  does  share  the  notion  that  he  be- 
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lieves  that  it  is  now  that  we  have  the 
moratorium  essential  for  the  Senate  to 
act  and  move  forward  with  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  should  act  on  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  very  much  we  will 
have  the  Senate's  decision  as  to  what 
it  thinks  should  be  done  about  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  would  he 
not  agree  that  to  the  extent  that  a 
moratorium  and  a  restatement  of  ben- 
efits for  everyone  in  the  pipeline, 
which  I  understand  is  what  is  taking 
place  or  is  about  to  take  place,  that 
that  obviously  precludes  anyone  who 
should  not  be  on  the  rolls  from  being 
removed  from  the  rolls  and  that  it 
would  be  consistent  with  his  notion  of 
reform  which  is  do  not  have  people  on 
rolls  who  should  not  be  on  the  rolls, 
for  us  to  resolve  and  end  the  moratori- 
um by  passing  good  legislation.  Will 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  no  State  has  fought  the  in- 
equities in  the  social  security  disability 
system  more  vigorously  than  has  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  its  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  advance  this  leg- 
islation through  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
friend  will  yield,  if  I  understood  it  cor- 
rectly, and  I  had  a  little  trouble  hear- 
ing, did  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
he  does  not  have  intention  of  holding 
up  either  committee  or  floor  action  on 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  LONG.  No:  I  did  not.  Of  course, 
no  one  can  anticipate  what  the  com- 
mittee will  recommend.  I  would  hope 
that  whatever  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  would  be,  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  act  on  it  and  each 
Senator  would  offer  his  amendments. 
What  I  would  ask  is  that  we  have  or- 
derly legislative  procedure,  that  the 
matter  be  handled  in  that  way.  and 
that  is  what  is  being  proposed  here  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  assurances  given  by 
our  friends  from  Kansas  and  Louisi- 
ana are  such  that  we  feel  that  we  can 
now  withdraw  this  amendment  and 
not  offer  it  today  in  the  expectation 
and  the  understanding  that  this  will 
be  reported  promptly  out  of  the  com- 
mittee a.s  indicated  and  there  would 
not  be  any  filibuster  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
filibustering  this  bill.  I  do  intend  to 
offer  amendments  if  I  think  they  are 
necessary  and  in  order.  I  am  not  in  po- 
sition to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill 


being  referred  at  this  point,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  consider  it  in  the  committee 
and  make  my  suggestions,  and  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Cohen-Levin  amendment.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Mr.  Dole,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  compromise.  I  look  forward  to 
immediate  action  and  toward  resolving 
the  problem  which  resulted  from  the 
1980  social  security  disability  amend- 
ments. 

Since  1980.  a  host  of  di.sabled  work- 
ers have  been  deprived  of  their  much- 
needed  benefits.  They  have  suffered 
undue  hardships  as  their  cases  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  they  have  been 
terminated  from  the  program  only  to 
be  reinstated  at  a  later  time. 

I  am  confident  that  the  debate  here 
today  will  result  in  relief  for  the  many 
disabled  workers  who  depend  upon  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
program  for  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2978 

(Purpose:  To  Impose  an  additional  tax  on 
ga-soline  with  lead  additives) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Dole  amendment  is 
set  aside  and  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), for  himself  and  Mr.  Durenberger.  pro- 
pcse.s  an  amendment  numbered  2978. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  827.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SKC.    «1.V    AllDITKtWI.    TAX    ON    (iASOLINK    WITH 
I.K.AII  AIHUTIVKS. 

'a)  In  General.— Section  4081  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(d)  Gasoline  With  Lead  Additives.— In 
addition  to  the  lax  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  gasoline  with 
lead  additives  sold  by  the  producer  or  im- 
porter thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gaso- 
line with  lead  additives,  a  tax  of  10  cents  for 
each  gram  of  lead  added  to  a  gallon  in 
excess  of  .10  of  a  gram,  and  a  proportionate 
tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of 
a  gram.". 


(b)  No  Termination  Date.— Subsection  <b) 
of  section  4081  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a) '. 

(c)  Transfer  of  Tax  Into  Superfund.— 
(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 221(b)(1)  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9631(b)(1))  (relating  to  transfers  to  response 
trust  fund)  is  amended  by  inserting 
■4081(c)."  before  -^eil". 

(?)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  303 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9653)  (relating  to  ex- 
piration, sunset  provision)  is  amended  — 

(A)  By  striking  out  -section  4611  and 
under  4661"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'.section  4081  (c).  4611.  and  466r',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -section  4611  and 
466r  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -sections 
4081  to.  4611.  and  4661". 

Id)  Effective  Date.— 

1 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
la)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  sales  after  June 
30,  1986. 

<2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous      con.sent      that      Senator 
Durenberger  be  added  as  a  co.sponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  impo.se  a  tax  on 
lead  in  gasoline  and  dedicate  the  reve- 
nues of  this  tax  to  the  Superfund.  The 
tax  would  be  10  cents  on  every  gram  of 
lead  above  one-tenth  of  a  gram  per 
gallon.  While  not  raising  large  reve- 
nues, a  tax  on  lead  in  gasoline  will 
help  accelerate  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  most  damaging  threats  to  public 
health,  especially  the  health  of  our 
children. 

Lead  is  poison.  Mr.  President.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  high  levels  of  lead 
in  the  blood  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
central  nervous  s.vstem  to  function. 
Lead  in  children's  blood  may  actually 
retard  their  learning  ability.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  disturbing  relationship 
between  high  lead  levels  in  blood  and 
lower  IQ  .scores,  especially  verbal  IQ. 
Children  with  high  blood  levels  are 
seven  times  more  likely  to  repeat  a 
grade  in  school.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
gruesome,  frightening  poison  that 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

Lead  in  gasoline  appears  to  be  the 
principal  source  of  lead  in  the  environ- 
ment. EPA  now  limits  the  quantity  of 
lead  in  gasoline  by  regulation,  but  I.l 
gram  of  lead  are  still  allowed  in  a 
gallon  of  leaded  gasoline.  But  even 
that  level  is  too  high,  and  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  cars  function  properly. 
Gasoline  refiners  use  lead  to  raise  the 
octane  of  their  product,  lead  being  the 
cheapest  but  certainly  not  the  only 
source  of  additional  octane. 

Since  most  cars  manufactured  for 
u.se  in  this  country  since  1975  have 
been  equipped  with  pollution  control- 
ling catalytic  converters,  the  use  of 
leaded  gasoline  is  declining.  We  had 
hoped  that  in  the   1990's  the  use  of 


lead  would  have  dropped  to  very  low 
levels. 

However,  .something  is  happening  in 
the  gasoline  market  today  to  cause  us 
concern.  Lead  use  may  not  be  phasing 
out  as  we  had  hoped.  The  problem  is 
that  leaded  gasoline  is  cheaper  than 
unleaded  gasoline.  Those  cut  rate 
prices  give  people  an  economic  incen- 
tive to  use  leaded  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  People  have  a  financial  in- 
centive to  use  leaded  gasoline  even 
though  we  know  that  leaded  gasoline 
puts  lead  into  the  blood  of  our  Na- 
tions children.  Some  cars  can  take 
either  leaded  or  unleaded  gasoline.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  most  owners  of 
these  cars  choo.se  the  cheaper  leaded 
gasoline.  Most  cars  manufactured 
since  1975.  however,  are  designed  to 
use  unleaded  only.  But  becau.se  leaded 
ga.soline  is  cheaper,  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the.se  unleaded 
only  cars  use  leaded  fuel. 

This  has  two  harmful  effects.  First, 
it  puts  more  lead  into  the  air,  harming 
our  children's  health.  Second,  it  de- 
stroys the  catalytic  converter,  and  in- 
creases air  pollution.  Nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  catalytic  convert- 
ers have  been  either  destroyed  or  dis- 
connected. This  means  increa.sed  emis- 
sions of  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxides.  This  air  pollu- 
tion exacerbates  asthma,  causes  head- 
aches, and  .severely  hits  the  elderly 
and  the  infirm.  If  this  situation  goes 
unchecked  according  to  EPA's  esti- 
mates, the  incidence  of  this  misfueling 
will  increase  from  17  percent  today  to 
42  percent  in  1990.  Instead  of  a  rapid 
phaseout  of  leaded  gasoline,  we  are 
seeing  continued  use  in  demand  for 
leaded  gasoline  because  leaded  gaso- 
line is  cheaper. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  solve  this 
problem?  There  are  two  options.  EPA 
and  others  are  considering  a  ban  on 
leaded  gasoline.  I  am  proposing  a  tax 
on  leaded  gasoline. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  believe  a  tax  is 
preferable  to  a  regulatory  ban.  First, 
some  users  of  gasoline  require  some 
lead  in  their  gasoline  for  proper  oper- 
ation of  their  motors.  Cars  built 
before  1971  and  some  medium  trucks 
will  still  require  small  amounts  of  lead 
for  proper  operation.  A  total  lead  band 
can  accommodate  those  who  use 
leaded  gasoline  because  there  is  no  al- 
ternative. 

A  tax  on  lead  above  a  tenth  of  a 
gram,  however,  would  allow  for  the 
continued  use  of  leaded  gasoline  at  the 
lowest  level  required  for  use  by  these 
older  cars  and  trucks. 

At  the  minimum  lead  levels,  no  tax 
would  be  paid.  Above  a  tenth  of  a 
gram  of  lead  per  gallon,  people  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  environmental  and 
health  damage  caused  by  lead  pollu- 
tion. The  point  is  a  tax  is  more  flexible 
than  a  regulatory  ban  and  accom- 
plishes the  same  thing. 


Second,  a  tax  on  lead  in  gasoline  is 
an  economic  disincentive  that  is  specif- 
ically designed  to  counteract  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  The  economic  incentive  that 
is  causing  the  problem  is  that  leaded 
gasoline  costs  less  than  unleaded.  A 
tax  on  lead  reverses  the  situation. 
Leaded  ga.soline  will  be  more  expen- 
sive. The  economic  incentive  to  mis- 
fuel  will  be  eliminated. 

Third,  a  tax  is  self-enforcing.  A  regu- 
latory ban  by  contrast  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  cumbersome  to  enforce. 
Where  the  problem  is  an  economic  in- 
centive to  pollute,  the  best  way  to  de- 
crease pollution  is  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic incentive. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  a 
deficit  reduction  package.  But  my  pri- 
mary goal  here  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  rai.se  revenues,  al- 
though there  will  be  sizable  revenues 
going  to  the  superfund.  but  I  care 
equally  about  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  the  health  of  our  children.  I  hope 
we  will  reduce  the  amount  of  lead  in 
gasoline  so  as  to  improve  the  air  qual- 
ity in  our  country. 

To  the  extent  that  lead  is  still  used, 
the  tax  will  raise  some  money.  My 
hope  is  that  faced  with  the  higher 
costs  of  lead,  refiners  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  lead  in  gasoline  down  to 
one-tenth  gram  per  gallon.  If  that 
happens.  Mr.  President,  then  the 
number  of  children  poisoned  by  lead 
will  fall  dramatically.  EPA  estimates 
that  43,000  fewer  children  will  be  poi- 
.soned  by  lead.  These  children  will 
avoid  the  damaging  effects  of  lead  in 
their  blood.  In  addition,  the  incentive 
to  misfuel  will  be  eliminated,  catalytic 
converters  will  not  be  dismantled,  air 
quality  will  improve,  and  peoples 
health  will  improve. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  lead  poi- 
sons children.  Cost  incentives  led  the 
public  to  destroy  catalytic  converters, 
thus  causing  more  air  pollution.  Most 
demand  for  leaded  gasoline  exists  be- 
cause leaded  gasoline  is  cheaper  than 
unleaded.  We  can  either  tax  the  lead 
in  gasoline  or  we  can  attempt  to  regu- 
late it  out.  The  tax  is  simpler,  more  ef- 
fective, and  at  least  is  as  fair  as  the 
ban. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  act  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. This  amendment  has  a  double 
environmental  approach:  First,  tax 
lead,  reduce  the  u.se  of  lead,  and  save 
children's  lives:  Second,  take  the 
money  from  that  tax,  dedicate  it  to 
the  Superfund,  and  it  can  be  used  to 
clean  up  the  toxic  waste  dumps  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  should  assume 
that  the  $1.6  billion  in  the  Superfund 
will  do  the  job.  It  would  not.  This  will 
add,  over  a  period  of  3  years,  and  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  to  the  Superfund. 

Let  us  get  on  about  the  business  of 
cleaning  up  toxic  wastes  in  this  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator   from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
intriguing  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  hsis  made  some  very 
appealing  arguments.  But,  as  I  recol- 
lect, we  had  no  hearings  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  either  on  the  tax,  or 
on  the  level  of  the  tax,  or  any  of  the 
other  elements  as.sociated  with  what 
would  happen  if  we  imposed  this  tax.  I 
am  reluctant  to  have  the  Congress  go 
on  record  at  this  point.  It  is  up  to  each 
Member  to  choose  to  endorse  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  some  other  concerns  about 
the  Senator's  proposal.  But  the  major 
concern  I  have  is  that— if,  as  the  Sena- 
tor says  lead  is  as  dangerous  as  he  says 
it  is— we  should  simply  act  to  set  the 
levels  of  lead  through  the  EPA,  or 
through  proper  environmental  legisla- 
tion at  what  they  think  it  ought  to  be. 
even  if  that  level  is  zero. 

If  lead  is  bad.  let  us  ban  it  Let  us 
end  it.  What  the  Senator  is  in  effect 
proposing  is  an  idea  that  I  have  tried 
to  develop  from  time  to  time.  It  is  akin 
to  an  effluent  charge,  and  economical- 
ly an  effluent  charge  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  In  theory,  with  an  effluent 
charge,  you  set  a  tax  on  the  effluent 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  offset  the  eco- 
nomic harm  done  by  the  pollution. 
With  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  pollu- 
tion. lho.se  that  do  not  affect  directly 
human  health,  I  think  that  is  a  theory 
with  much  to  recommend.  But  here  we 
are  talking  about  something,  if  the 
Senator  is  correct,  that  directly  in- 
volves human  health,  the  health  of 
children  as  well  as  adults.  It  is  very 
precious  health  to  us  all. 

Conceptually,  what  this  becomes  to 
me  is  a  10-cent-a-gallon  license  to  con- 
tinue poi.soning  people.  That,  to  me, 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sen.se. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  only  add  as  really  a 
minor  footnote  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tors  amendment  raises  some  questions 
with  respect  to  the  highway  trust 
fund,  which  is  normally  the  recipient 
of  fuel  taxes,  that  this  sets  a  prece- 
dent to  divert  those  taxes  that  normal- 
ly do  go  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  some  other  purpose. 

I  do  understand  that  this  is  a  tax  on 
lead  and  it  will  be  levied.  I  presume, 
before  it  gets  to  the  pump.  Maybe  that 
is  not  too  great  a  concern. 

I  wonder  a  little  bit— and  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  a  new  idea— about  dedicat- 
ing all  this  money  to  the  Superfund 
program,  which  conceptually  we  want 
to  have  financed  by  the  charges  on  the 
chemical  feedstocks  that  are  the 
chemicals  from  which  the  hazardous 
wastes  are  generated.  I  worry  a  little 
bit.  not  insurmountably  in  some  sense, 
I  suppose,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  open-ended  dedication  of  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  10  cent  a  gallon,  a  lot  of 
money,  into  the  Superfund  for  a  very 
long  time  indeed.  I  guess,  and  that 
could  end  up  being  a  subsidy  to  pollut- 
ers if  we  do  not  handle  it  correctly. 
Anything  that  people  pay  for  that 
goes  in  there,  which  comes  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  is.  in  a  sense,  a  sub- 
sidy to  polluters  we  have  not  caught, 
who  we  have  not  gotten  to  pay  the 
cost  of  cleanup,  which  we  have  not 
levied  on  the  feedstocks. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  President,  does  anybody  wish  to 
be    heard    further    on    the    Bradley 
amendment? 
Several  Sen.ators.  Vote.  Vote. 
Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  offered 
certain  objections  regarding  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  One  was  that  no  hear- 
ings had  been  held.  No  hearings  had 
been  held.  Mr.  President.  Well,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  rather  thick  volume  that 
has  just  been  produced  by  the  EPA 
called  Cost  and  Benefit  of  Reducing 
Lead  in  Gasoline. 

The  report  comes  out  very  forcefully 
to  say  that  the  benefits  of  producing 
lead  in  gasoline  far.  far  exceed  the 
cost. 

But  no  hearings  have  been  held,  Mr. 
President,  no  hearings. 

Does  anyone  dispute  the  threat  the 
lead  poses  for  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren? It  is  one  of  the  major  pollutants 
in  our  environment.  It  is  a  leading 
cause  of  retardation  after  birth  in  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  serious  threat  to  many 
lives. 

But  we  have  had  no  hearings.  Mr. 
President,  no  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  doubt 
that  there  are  thousands  of  toxic 
waste  dumps  across  this  country? 
They  are  documented  by  EPA.  They 
are  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  New- 
Jersey.  Louisiana.  Delaware.  Kansas— 
they  are  all  across  this  land.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  they  need 
to  be  cleaned  up,  Mr.  President? 

Everyone  is  for  cleaning  up  toxic 
wastes,  but  very  few  people  are  for 
raising  the  revenue  to  do  that,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Superfund  bill,  which  we 
pushed  through  in  1980  in  the  lame- 
duck  session,  generates  $1.6  billion  for 
toxic  waste  cleanup.  Mr.  President, 
EPA  says  it  will  cost  a  minimum  of  $8 
billion  to  clean  up  toxic  wastes  in  this 
country,  a  minimum  of  $8  billion. 

We  have  on  the  books  now  $1.6  bil- 
lion to  clean  up  toxic  wastes.  We  also 
have  a  substance  that  EPA  has  con- 
cluded not  only  is  threatening  to  the 
health  of  our  children,  but.  in  this 
report,  in  gasoline,  it  is  a  definite  ben- 


efit to  get  rid  of  it  and  that  benefit  far 
exceeds  the  costs. 

What  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
with  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
is  raise  about  another  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion  for  the  Superfund— raise  an  ad- 
ditional $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  that 
would  still  be  short  of  the  $8  billion 
that  EPA  says  is  necessary  to  clean  up 
toxic  wastes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  happen  if 
this  tax  went  into  effect?  What  would 
happen  is  the  message  would  go  out 
that  refiners  should  do  a  little  addi- 
tional refining  and  get  the  content  of 
lead  down. 

This  amendment  does  not  touch  one- 
tenth  gram  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 
That  is  what  you  need  for  the  extra 
octane.  Mr.  President.  We  preserve 
that.  We  send  a  message  to  tell  refin- 
ers to  get  busy  making  that  kind  of 
gasoline. 

What  is  the  other  message  it  would 
send,  Mr.  President?  It  would  be  that 
all  those  farms  across  America  that 
are  producing  ethanol  now  and  that 
would  be  increasingly  producing  etha- 
nol could  look  to  a  major  market  to 
boost  the  marketing  of  that  ethanol  to 
take  the  place  of  gasoline. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  addre.sses  a  very  serious 
national  health  problem.  It  is  an 
amcnuHient  that  addresses  it  in  a  way 
that  harnes.ses  the  forces  of  the 
market  to  work  for  public  health. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  says  to  the 
farmers  of  America  there  is  now  going 
to  be  a  sizable  market  for  your  etha- 
nol. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  says  that 
we  recognize  that  when  we  return  to 
our  States— and  it  happens  to  all  of  us. 
Mr.  President— and  we  talk  to  the  fam- 
ilies who  live  next  to  the  toxic  waste 
dumps  and  we  see  the  children  who 
have  been  born  next  to  those  toxic 
waste  dumps  and  are.  therefore,  de- 
formed, that  we  are  sensitive  to  them 
and  we  care  about  them  and  that  we 
are  going  to  get  those  toxic  waste 
dumps  cleaned  up.  And  it  says  to  all 
the  children  who  are  affected  adverse- 
ly by  the  pollution  of  the  air.  the 
prime  cause  of  which  is  lead  in  ga.so- 
line,  that  we  recognize  that  and  we  are 
going  to  respond  to  that,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  harnesses 
the  forces  of  this  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is,  in 
some  senses,  so  sclf-evidently  valuable 
to  the  health  of  this  country  that  I  do 
not  really  know  why  someone  would 
oppose  it. 

I  understand  the  Senator  said  ini- 
tially, no  hearings.  Well,  we  certainly 
had  hearings  on  the  threat  that  lead  is 
to  the  public  health  of  our  children. 
We  certainly  had  many,  many  hear- 
ings on  the  threat  of  toxic  waste. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
minute,  Mr.  President. 


The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  get 
the  revenues  to  clean  up  toxic  waste 
dumps?  Are  we  going  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  lead  in  our  gasoline? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  answer  to  all 
that  is  no,  we  do  not  care;  if  the 
answer  is  no,  that  we  will  not  even  put 
a  little  tax  on  lead  in  gasoline  so  we 
can  reduce  that  threat  to  the  public 
health  at  the  same  time  we  raise 
money  to  put  mto  a  cleanup  for  toxic 
waste,  that  is  your  answer— no,  we  do 
not  care. 

I  do  not  think  the  U.S.  Senate  is  in 
that  position.  I  think  the  U.S.  Senate 
wants  to  do  something  about  that  and 
this  is  the  opportunity,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  comment,  and  I  shall  be 
through  in  just  a  second.  I  just  want 
to  note  for  the  record  something.  I  am 
sure  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
knows,  since  he  is  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  we  had  a  long 
enough  markup  session  for  most 
amendments  to  be  considered.  This  is 
not  one,  in  spite  of  all  the  hearings  he 
just  mentioned,  all  the  books  that  he 
has  produced,  that  he  chose  to  bring 
up  over  weeks  and  weeks  in  the 
markup  .session. 

Mr.    BRADLEY.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  There  is  an  answer 
to  that. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Fine. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  that  this  EPA  cost-benefit 
analysis  on  gasoline  did  not  come  out 
until  last  week.  What  we  have  now  is 
evidence  of  what  we  have  all  known, 
that  the  benefit  of  eliminating  lead  in 
gasoline  far  exceeds  the  cost. 

What  would  you  have  in  a  hearing? 
You  would  have  the  EPA  come  in  and 
tell  us  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  can 
have  it  both  ways.  He  cannot  say  on 
the  one  hand  the  book  just  came  out 
last  week  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  should  have  known  all  about  it. 
One  way  or  the  other,  but  not  both. 

Let  me  just  .say  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  wants  to  address 
this,  too.  We  are  talking  about  a  10 
cent  a  gallon  tax,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  going  to  be  borne  by  certain  kinds  of 
people.  Most  reasonably  well-to-do 
people  have  traded  their  old  leaded 
gasoline  cars  for  new  cars  that  require 
unleaded  gasoline  in  recent  years.  My 
guess  is  that  this  10  cents  a  gallon  is 
going  to  be  paid  by  the  very  people 
that  Senator  Bradley,  I  think,  wants 
to  help— namely,  poor  people,  farmers 
with  old  trucks,  people  who  really  are 
stuck  with  .some  rather  old  cars  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  buy  new- 
cars. 

I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  his 
amendment— and  I  think  it  is  well-in- 
tentioned and  I  salute  him  for  trying 


to  do  something  about  this  problem 
that  he  has  known  a  lot  about  for  a 
long  time— but  we  are  not  simply  going 
to  raise  taxes  on  poor  people.  I  think 
we  have  done  enough  of  that  as  it  is 
from  time  to  time. 

This  is  what  we  call  a  regressive  tax, 
Mr.  President.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  regressive  taxes. 

Indeed,  frankly,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  always  has  taken  the 
floor— he  has  on  many  occasions— to 
offer  amendments  about  regressive 
taxation.  He  has  said  that  is  one  of  his 
problems  with  some  of  the  taxes  we 
have  passed.  This  is  a  regressive  tax.  I 
hope  we  shall  treat  it  as  such  and 
defeat  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
experience  that  when  a  Senator  offers 
an  amendment  on  the  floor,  he  is  usu- 
ally an  expert  on  his  amendment.  He 
is  the  best  expert  here,  because  he  has 
been  thinking  about  the  matter  day  in 
and  day  out;  but  other  people  have 
not.  He  has  had  a  chance  to  prepare 
his  case,  while  the  other  side  has  not, 
especially  when  the  other  side  did  not 
know  the  amendment  was  coming. 
Other  people  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
So  many  times,  we  see  a  floor  amend- 
ment on  which  there  has  been  no 
hearing.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
on  this  matter,  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  are  far  better  pre- 
pared to  debate  it  than  those  who  find 
themselves  compelled  to  resist  it. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  for  just  a  moment. 
What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
recommends?  Here  we  have  low- 
income  people  across  America  with 
older  cars,  and  farmers  who  are  driv- 
ing old  pickups.  They  are  still  on  the 
highway.  True,  most  vehicles  are  now 
using  unleaded  gas,  but  we  have  a 
great  number  of  older  vehicles  still  out 
there  on  the  highways,  driven  by 
farmers  in  rural  areas  in  particular, 
but  low-income  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  new-  automobiles.  It  would  be 
more  efficient  to  operate  the  new 
automobiles.  They  would  use  less  gas, 
and  have  less  maintenance  cost.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old  automo- 
biles are  about  all  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies can  afford,  particularly  when 
they  are  not  going  to  drive  many 
miles.  So  this  is  a  fairly  heavy  tax  in- 
crease on  low-income  people  who  drive 
old  automobiles  and  old  pickup  trucks, 
and  use  transportation  of  that  sort. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  kind  of 
tax  increase  is  necessary,  then  we 
ought  to  pass  it.  But  that  remains  to 
be  seen,  Mr.  President.  I  predict  with 
confidence  that  when  we  hold  a  hear- 
ing, there  are  going  to  be  two  sides  to 
that  argument.  If  you  do  not  think 
there  are  two  sides  now,  w'ait  until  we 
have  a  hearing.  Then  you  will  be  able 
to  hear  from  the  people  who  make 


leaded  gas,  who  operate  small  refiner- 
ies across  the  country.  They  will  bring 
in  their  experts.  EPA  is  a  fine  organi- 
zation, but  it  is  not  always  right.  It  has 
been  known  to  exaggerate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  lead 
in  the  atmosphere  is  drastically  down 
from  what  it  once  was.  It  is  coming 
down  because  we  have  fewer  automo- 
biles that  use  leaded  gasoline.  That  is 
happening  anyhow.  That  is  the  trend. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  today  most  of  the  automobiles  do 
not  use  leaded  gas. 

Before  we  get  into  this  matter,  we 
ought  to  hold  a  hearing  and  explore 
what  is  obviovis  on  the  face  of  it:  That 
those  who  talk  about  the  damage  done 
by  lead  poisoning,  in  most  instances. 
are  not  able  to  show  whether  that  is 
coming  from  lead  in  the  atmosphere 
or  lead  in  paint  or  lead  from  other 
sources.  And  no  one  knows  what  level 
of  lead  exposure  does  precisely  what 
amount  of  damage  to  human  beings. 
No  one  knows,  for  example,  how  much 
good  we  are  getting  from  the  cleanup 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  cleanup 
has  been  very  substantial,  or  if  this  is 
what  is  causing  most  of  the  lead  pollu- 
tion. 

We  do  not  have  the  evidence  to  show 
us  just  how  much  good  we  have  al- 
ready achieved  by  taking  the  lead  out 
of  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  looks  at  the 
impact  on  low-income  people  by 
making  them  pay  an  extra  10  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline,  it  justifies  taking 
enough  time  to  know  whether  this 
action  is  right.  It  justifies  taking 
enough  time  to  hear  the  evidence  both 
sides  would  present  at  a  hearing.  It 
justifies  better  consideration  than 
trying  to  make  a  decision  without  this 
evidence. 

The  Senator.  I  believe,  did  not 
present  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. Is  that  correct? 

I  see  the  Senator  nod. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  those  of  us 
who  are  on  the  committee  would 
expect  it  to  consider  measures  of  this 
sort,  to  explore  the  e\'idence,  to  take 
the  evidence  from  the  expert  witnesses 
w'ho  are  available  on  both  sides  of  the 
argument.  That,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  available  to  the  Senate 
before  we  are  asked  to  impose  a  10- 
cent-a-gallon  tax  on  low-income  people 
driving  old  automobiles. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  dispose  of  this  amendment.  We 
are  taking  an  hour  and  some  minutes 
on  an  amendment  which  never  had 
hearings.  We  have  been  on  this  bill  to 
midnight,  10  o'clock,  tonight  it  is  going 
to  be  1  or  2  in  the  morning.  We  ought 
to  be  on  some  amendments  we  at  least 
have  had  some  hearings  on  or  dis- 
cussed. 

I  may  be  for  the  amendment;  I  think 
it  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  but  let  us  not 
try  to  educate  100  of  us  tonight.  I  do 
not   think   we  ought   to   be   voting.   I 


think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
withdrawn.  We  ought  to  have  some 
hearings  on  it.  We  should  not  preju- 
dice the  amendment  by  tabling  it,  but 
that  is  the  only  choice  we  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  may  want  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  myself  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  but  I  ask  a  somewhat  rhe- 
torical question  which  seems  to  state 
the  obvious.  Is  it  not  better  to  look 
before  you  shoot?  Before  you  vote  to 
put  a  very  heavy  tax  on  somebody— 
and  perhaps  put  some  people  out  of 
business— is  it  not  better  to  first  know 
what  you  are  doing?  I  am  sure  that 
the  argument  the  Senator  makes  can 
be  supported  by  a  lot  of  expert  wit- 
nesses. I  also  predict  with  confidence 
that  there  will  be  expert  witnesses  for 
the  other  side  who  also  have  good  cre- 
dentials. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  I  would  like  to  move  on.  I  think 
we  have  a  chance— I  say  a  chance— to 
finish  this  evening  if  we  do  not  get 
bogged  down  in  other  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
will  let  us  dispose  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way.  very  hon- 
estly. Advice  is  only  what  it  is  worth 
when  you  get  it  for  free.  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  serious  point.  I  hope  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  EPA  study.  I  am  willing  to 
do  what  we  need  to  do  in  the  commit- 
tee to  start  taking  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  ranking  member, 
both  of  whom  are  Senators  I  respect 
and  admire,  I  think  they  have  made  a 
number  of  interesting  points.  I  just  ba- 
sically disagree  with  some  of  them.  I 
do  think  this  is  an  amendment  that  we 
want  to  push  to  a  vote  and  I  intend  to. 
but  I  will  not  take  very  long. 

I  will  simply  address  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  about 
low  income.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
150  million  vehicles  in  this  country. 
There  are  3  million  of  those  vehicles 
that  have  to  use  leaded  gasoline. 
There  are  17  million  vehicles  that  are 
now  misfueled. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  a  rather  small  number  of  vehi- 
cles that  cannot  switch  to  unleaded 
ga.soline. 

The  second'  point,  Mr.  President. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  10-cent  tax  on 
lead  in  gasoline.  It  does  not  tax  the 
first  10th  of  a  gram,  which  is  what  you 
need  for  octane  for  a  lot  of  those  farm 
vehicles.  It  would  tax  above.  Refiners 
would  begin  to  reduce  the  lead  in  gaso- 
line. 
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Mr.  President,  if  your  State  is  the 
same  as  mine,  it  has  those  low-income 
people  who  are  the  most  threatened 
by  toxic  waste,  who  find  their  homes 
up  against  dump  sites,  who  cannot  get 
their  children  out  of  the  atmosphere 
where  leaded  gasoline  pours  sub- 
stances into  the  air. 

I  think  this  is  a  clo.se  call  and  on  bal- 
ance I  would  say  it  is  more  important 
to  clean  up  the  toxic  waste  dumps  in 
this  country  and  put  the  money  out 
there  to  do  it.  It  is  more  important  to 
take  the  lead  out  of  the  air  than  it  is 
to  worry  about  3  million  vehicles  that 
cannot  switch  to  unleaded  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  a 
choice  between  whether  we  want  to  do 
something  about  this  threat  to  our 
public  health  or  whether  we  want  to 
wait  longer  and  longer  and  abdicate 
our  responsibility  to  protect  that 
public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
have  had  no  hearings  on  this  and  since 
some  of  us  are  not  certain  where  we 
will  come  out  when  we  do.  and  I  want 
to  vote  on  the  merits,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Grassley).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 
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YEAS-61 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Andrew.s 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Armslrong 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Helms 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Denton 

Kasten 

Trible 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Levin 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Long 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Melcher 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-28 

Biden 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Boschwilz 

Leahy 

Roth 

Bradley 

Lugar 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Sarbanes 

Dan  forth 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

Dixon 

Moynihan 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Packwood 

Tsongas 

Evans 

Pell 

Gorton 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING 

-11 

Benlsen 

Goldwater 

McClure 

DeConcini 

Hart 

Symms 

Durenbergcr 

Huddleston 

Weicker 

Ea.5t 

Humphrey 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  (No.  2978) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr,  President,  I  note 
the  leaders  presence,  and  I  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  manager  on 
this  side  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  regret  to  interrupt,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  judgment  of  the  leader- 
ship, that  we  pass  an  extention  of  the 
bankruptcy  bill  before  the  House  goes 
out.  so  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  it. 

Let  me  say  that  the  House  has  indi- 
cated through  its  leadership  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  form  of  the  bill 
that  I  am  now  submitting. 


CONTINUING  THE  TRANSITION 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT  UNTIL  MAY  26. 
1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily    lay    aside    the    pending 


business  and  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  in  respect  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2570)  to  continue  the  transition 
provision.s  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  would  once  again  brief- 
ly extend  the  transition  period  estab- 
lished under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  As  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  we  earlier  passed  a  bill.  S.  2507, 
which  extended  the  transition  period 
for  1  month  until  April  30  of  this  year. 
This  legislation  would  extend  the 
transition  period  from  April  30  to  May 
25,  1984. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  deeply  regret  having  to 
again  extend  the  transition  period  of 
the  1978  act.  Passage  of  permanent 
legislation  resolving  the  constitutional 
difficulties  in  our  bankruptcy  system 
would,  of  course,  be  far  preferable.  A 
major  issue,  however,  has  arisen  in  the 
areas  of  bankruptcy  law  and  labor  law 
since  the  Senate  passed  its  bill,  S. 
1013,  on  April  27.  1983.  That  issue,  as 
my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  is  the  re- 
jection of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  chapter  11  bankruptcy  reor- 
ganizations. 

Since  the  February  22  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  NLRB  against 
Bildi-sco  and  Bildisco,  this  i,ssue  has  re- 
ceived quite  a  bit  of  media  attention 
and  has  consumed  a  lot  of  time  here  in 
the  Senate.  It  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  very  complex  and  controversial 
issue  not  readily  susceptible  to  com- 
promise. The  House  of  Representa- 
tives did,  of  course,  include  a  labor 
provision  in  its  bill,  H.R.  5174,  passed 
on  March  21,  1984,  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  transition  period. 

That  provision  was  passed  by  the 
House,  however,  without  any  hearings 
on  or  careful  study  of  this  difficult 
issue  and  without  even  a  separate 
floor  vote  on  this  controversial  matter. 
Responsible  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
were  thus  forced  to  approve  a  totally 
unacceptable  labor  provision  as  the 
price  for  passage  of  a  critically  needed 
bankruptcy  bill. 

Responding  to  requests  for  a  hearing 
on  this  matter,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  yesterday  held 
a  joint  hearing  on  rejection  of  labor 


contracts  in  reorganization  proceed- 
ings. Representatives  of  organized 
labor  and  of  the  business  community 
testified.  I  would  have  to  honestly  say 
that,  at  this  point  in  time,  both  sides 
are  far  apart  in  their  views  on  this 
subject.  Organized  labor  would  have 
us  overturn  every  aspect  of  the  Bil- 
disco decision,  including  the  9  to  0  por- 
tion of  that  opinion  addressing  the 
standard  for  rejection  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements. 

The  business  community,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  fully  .satisfied  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  and  wishes 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  I  am  en- 
couraged, however,  by  the  commit- 
ment made  by  all  participants  in  the 
hearing  to  meet  with  each  other  and 
with  interested  Senators  to  try  to 
work  out  an  appropriate  compromise. 
That  process  will,  of  course,  be  very 
difficult  and  time  consuming. 

Too  little  time  remains,  in  my  opin- 
ion, before  the  Easter  recess  to  work 
out  such  a  compromise.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  the  majority  leader  that, 
when  we  return  from  the  recess,  the  1 
week  that  remains  before  the  end  of 
the  transition  period  must  be  devoted 
to  other  pressing  legislative  matters, 
primarily  pertaining  to  the  budget.  I 
am.  therefore,  reluctantly  supporting 
a  second  and  hopefully  final  extension 
of  the  transition  period.  My  desire  is 
for  a  compromise  to  be  reached  on  the 
labor  issue.  If  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  believe  that  the  Senate  can 
quickly  act  on  a  bankruptcy  bill  before 
May  25.  If  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  we  must  try  to  move  forward 
to  passage  of  a  bankruptcy  bill,  with 
or  without  a  labor  provision. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  .said 
earlier,  this  bill  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  The  minority  leader  has  in- 
dicated there  is  no  objection  on  his 
side.  It  has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 
The  House,  through  its  leadership,  in- 
dicated they  will  pass  this  bill  without 
modification.  Therefore.  I  move  its 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2570)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed  as  follows: 

S.  2570 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  402  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
establish  a  uniform  Law  on  the  Subject  of 
Bankruptcies"  (Public  Law  95  598)  is 
amended  in  sub.sections  <b)  and  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  -May  1.  1984  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    May  26.  1984'  . 

(b)  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  in 
subsections    (a)    and    (b)    by    striking    out 

■April  30.  1984"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  25.  1984". 

(c)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "April  30,  1984"  each  place  it 


appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May 
25.  1984-. 

(d)  Section  409  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "May  1.  1984  "  each  place 
it    appears    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

May  26.  1984";  and 

(2)  striking  out  April  30.  1984  "  each  place 
it    appears    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

May  25.  1984  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy judge  who  was  serving  on  April  30, 
1984.  and  of  any  bankruptcy  judge  who  is 
serving  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  extended  to  and  shall  expire  on  May 
25,  1984. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8339(n)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "April  1.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  26.  1984 '. 

(b)    Section    8331(22)    of    title    5.    United 
Slates    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    out 
April  30.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  25.  1984". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


later.  There  is  still  a  chance  that  we 
can  finish  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  to  make  later. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceeding.) 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  an  announcement  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  schedule  to- 
night. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  can  finish  this  portion  of  the  bill 
tonight,  but  I  continue  to  hope  that 
we  can.  I  proposed  to  the  minority 
leader  and  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, that  perhaps  the  four  of  us  could 
gather  together  and  take  inventory  on 
the  amendments  that  remain  and  then 
make  some  better  judgments  of  where 
we  are  and  how  long  it  might  take  to 
finish  the  Finance  Committee  portion 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  assuming  that  that 
meeting  takes  place,  we  will  be  per- 
haps in  a  better  position  to  make  a 
subsequent  announcement  within  an 
hour  or  so.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  at  this  moment  to  try 
to  finish  this  bill  tonight.  If  we  have 
not  finished  the  bill  by  10  oclock  this 
evening,  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  attempt  to  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement to  make  about  our  plans. 

Senators  should  be  reminded  that 
there  is  now  a  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  that  author- 
izes the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
either  tonight,  tomorrow  night,  or  Sat- 
urday. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay 
beyond  tonight.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in 
tomorrow.  But  I  feel  it  is  essential 
that  we  do  that  if  we  have  not  finished 
the  Finance  Committee  portion  of  this 
bill,  and  Saturday  as  well. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  we  will  be  in  at  least  until  10 
o'clock    tonight,    and    perhaps    much 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACK'WOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  temporarily 
set  aside  the  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDIVIENT  NO.  298  1 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  deduction  for  losses 
on  farming  and  to  use  part  of  the  increase 
in  revenues  from  such  limitation  for  farm 
programs) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

Abdnor)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2981. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  541  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the 
following: 

SE(  .  IS9.  I.I.VIIT.\TI0\  (IN  DEDrmON  FOR  LOSSES 
ON  K.4RMIN(. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  after  section  280E 
the  following  new  section: 

SE(     2!*(IK    LIMITATION  ON   DEDICTIONS  ATTRIB- 
I  T.^BI.K  to  KARMIN(;. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  lax- 
payer  engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming,  the  deductions  attributable  to  such 
trade  or  business  which,  but  for  this  section, 
would  be  allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of- 

■(1)  the  gross  income  of  such  taxpayer  de- 
rived from  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
for  such  taxable  year,  plus 

■  (2)  $21,000. 
(b)  Married  Individuals  Piling  Separate 
Returns.—  ■    ' 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  mar- 
ried individual— 

•  (A)  who  files  a  separate  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 
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•(B)  the  spouse  of  whom  has  any  income 
or  deductions  attributable  to  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming  for  such  year, 
subsection  iaK2)  shall  be  applied  to  such  in- 
dividual for  such  year  by  substititng 
$10.500'  for  $21,000'. 

<2i  Determination  of  marital  stati;s.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  marital 
status  shall  be  determined  under  section 
143. 

•(d)  Carryover  of  Farm  Operating 
Losses. -The  amount  not  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  for  any 
ta.xable  year  shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
attributable  to  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming  in  the  following  ta.xable  year. 

■■<d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•■(1)  Income  and  deductions.— The  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  item  of  income  is 
derived  from  the  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing and  whether  any  deduction  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

■■(2)  Several  trades  or  businesses  of 
farming.- In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged 
in  more  than  one  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing, all  such  trades  or  businesses  of  the  ta.x- 
payer  shall  be  treated  as  one  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

■■(3)  Partnerships,  trusts,  and  s  corpora- 
tions.—A  trade  or  business  of  farming  car- 
ried on  by  a  partnership,  trust,  or  S  corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  carried  on  by  the 
partners  of  such  partnership,  the  benefici- 
aries of  such  trust,  and  the  shareholders  of 
such  corporation  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
terest in  such  partnership,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion (as  the  case  may  be)." 

(b)  Establishment  of  the  Limited  Re- 
source Farmers  and  Ranchers  Loan  Trust 
Fund.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  (relating 
to  trust  funds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■•SE(      »301.    LIMITKI)    KKSOI  Ri  K     KAKMKRS    AND 
R.\Nt  HKKS  LOAN  TRI  ST  Kl  M). 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stated  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Limited  Resource  Farmers  and  Ranch- 
ers Loan  Trust  Fund'  which  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  9602  (b). 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Increased  Resources.— 
There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Limit- 
ed Resource  Farmers  and  Ranchers  Loan 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  amounts 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
w'hich  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates is  equal  to  the  revenues  received  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during 
such  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  189  (a)  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984. 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 
Funds  in  the  Limited  Resources  Farmers 
and  Ranchers  Loan  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  and  insur-ng 
farm  ownership  loans,  and  operating  loans, 
to  low-income,  limited  re.source  borrowers 
under  subtitles  A  and  B.  respectively,  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C  1921.  el  .seq.) .". 
'O  Conforming  Amendments.— 
(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
280E  the  following  new  item: 


Sec    280F    Limitation  on  deductions  attributable 
to  farming  " 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  98  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

J5ec.  9504.  Limited  Resource  Farmers  and  Ranch- 
ers lyoan  Fund" 
(d)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nizeci. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  turn  a 
current  tax  abuse  of  farming  into  a 
benefit  for  family  farmers  and  at  the 
same  time  further  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  My  amendment  would  limit  to 
$21,000  the  amount  of  off-farm  income 
which  could  be  sheltered  by  farm 
losses.  Twenty-one  thousand  is  ap- 
proximately the  average  national 
household  income  level. 

In  a  recent  study  of  1976  farm 
income  tax  returns,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  identified  12.000  returns 
which  reported  farm  lo.sses  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  These  .same  returns  showed 
an  average  off-farm  income  of  over 
$122,000.  After  deducting  an  average 
of  over  $104,000  in  farm  losses,  these 
12,000  so-called  farmers  paid  taxes  on 
an  average  adjusted  gross  income  of 
but  $16,362. 

The  IRS  found  another  24.000  tax 
returns  which  recorded  farm  losses  in 
the  range  of  $25,000  to  $50,000.  The.se 
so-called  farmers  had  an  average  off- 
farm  income  of  almost  $52,000  and 
after  deducting  average  farm  los.ses  of 
$34,000.  paid  taxes  on  an  average  ad- 
justed gro.ss  income  of  only  $17,366. 

My  amendment  calls  upon  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  measure 
the  present  tax  revenue  impact  of  lim- 
iting to  the  average  national  level  of 
household  income  the  amount  of  off- 
farm  income  which  could  be  sheltered 
by  farm  losses. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  additional 
revenue  may  be.  my  amendment  calls 
for  one-half  of  that  amount  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  reducing  the  deficit  with 
the  remaining  one-half  allocated  to  a 
trust  fund  for  the  specified  purpose  of 
providing  farm  ownership  and  operat- 
ing loan  assistance  to  limited  resource 
farming. 

The  Committee  has  estimated  a  rev- 
enue gain  of  approximately  $2.6  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985-87  from  my 
amendment.  If  that  figure  is  correct. 
$1.3  billion  would  be  deposited  into 
the  limited  resource  farmers  and 
ranchers  loan  trust  fund  and  would  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
interest  rates  on  loans  to  needy  farm- 
ers, and  there  are  few  farmers  these 
days  who  are  not  in  need  of  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

As  my  colleagues,  are  aware,  the  li.-n 
ited  resource  loan  program  was  estao 
lished    to    provide    reasonably    priced 
credit    to    beginning    and    low-income 
farmers    and    ranchers.    During    this 


period  of  economic  difficulties  in  agri- 
culture, in  which  hundreds  of  family 
farmers  are  being  foreclosed  upon.  I 
believe  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
to  earmark  one-half  of  the  savings  col- 
lected from  this  loophole  closing  meas- 
ure to  limited  resource  borrowers.  I 
also  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
assist  limited  resource,  beginning 
farmers  and  ranchers,  who  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
farming  or  ranching  operation  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  credit  and  since  these 
limited  resource  borrowers  must  com- 
pete for  farmland  against  the  individ- 
uals who  earn  tremendous  off-farm  in- 
comes and  who.  until  now.  were  able 
to  write  off  excessive  farm  losses. 

My  amendment  also  would  reduce 
the  speculative  competition  for  land 
and  other  farm  inputs  thereby  lower- 
ing their  price  for  all  bonafide  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Also,  my  amendment 
would  reduce  farm  output  and  thereby 
raise  commodity  prices  by  discourag- 
ing the  unprofitable  production  of 
farm  goods  for  the  purpose  of  shelter- 
ing substantial  off-farm  income. 

And.  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  deficit  since  one-half  of  the 
.savings  would  be  earmarked  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  a  perplexing  problem 
with  which  Congress  is  struggling  and 
toward  which  the  bill  before  us  is  ad- 
dressed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  tax  code 
should  subsidize  land  speculators  and 
high  .stakes  investors  looking  for  a  tax 
shelter  when  those  speculators  and  in- 
vestors compete  with  the  family 
farmer. 

As  the  law  currently  reads,  individ- 
uals with  large  off-farm  incomes  are 
able  to  invest  in  farmland  or  other  ag- 
ricultural practices  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  sheltering  their  off-farm 
income.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  has  estimated 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  collect 
an  additional  $2.6  billion  over  the  next 
3  years  if  my  amendment  were  en- 
acted; $2.6  billion  is  around  5  percent 
of  the  entire  deficit  reduction  package 
with  which  we  are  dealing  today.  Half 
of  that  amount,  or  $1.3  billion  would 
go  a  long  way  in  making  6.  7.  and  8 
percent  interest  money  available  to 
low  income,  beginning,  limited  re- 
source farm  borrowers. 

It  is  outrageous  that  our  current  tax 
laws  allow  individuals  with  huge  off- 
farm  incomes  to  compete  for  farmland 
against  our  family  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. These  individuals  drive  up  the 
price  of  land,  making  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  bonafide  family  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  purchase  that  land  to 
expand  their  operations  or  begin  farm- 
ing. 

In  addition,  the  current  tax  law  en- 
courages production  on  marginal  lands 
since  investors  are  able  to  incur  great- 
er farming  losses  on  these  lands,  thus 


aggravating  our  surplus  production 
problems  and  adding  to  our  festering 
soil  conservation  problems. 

There  are  some  who  might  claim 
that  my  amendment  would  be  detri- 
mental to  some  mdividuals.  Let  me 
point  out.  however,  that  my  amend- 
ment still  would  allow  the  individual 
who  has  both  a  nonagricultural  busi- 
ness as  well  a  farm  to  deduct  $21,000 
in  farm  losses  from  his  off-farm 
income:  $21,000  is  the  national  median 
household  income.  That  is  more  than 
what  one-half  of  the  people  in  the. 
United  States  earn  per  year.  My 
amendment  does  not  hurt  Americans 
with  average  incomes,  but  rather 
catches  these  individuals  who  have 
reaped  a  bonanza  harvest  from  our  tax 
laws  and  have  done  so  at  the  expense 
of  U.S.  taxpayers,  and  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  the  family  farmer 
and  rancher. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
interest  my  proposed  amendment  has 
created.  I  am  pleased  to  see  such  inter- 
est. Clearly,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
are  some  toes  that  would  be  stepped 
on. 

There  are  those  who  have  come  to 
me  and  said  they  would  like  to  see 
hearings  held  on  my  proposal. 

Although  I  do  hate  to  see  a  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  my  proposal.  I 
have  visited  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
who  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
before  his  committee. 

With  that  assurance.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  now  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  set  aside 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

amendment  no.  2982 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  safeguarding 
of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  purposes) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2982. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  VIII.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subtitle: 

Subtitle     —Taxpayer's  rights 

SKC   — .  SHORT  TITI.K. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Taxpay- 
ers" Bill  of  Rights  Act". 
SKI   —  I'oi  rt  ordkr  rkqiirki)  for  i.kvy. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6331  (relating 
to  levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Court  Order  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Levy  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  only  after  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized by  court  order  to  make  such  levy. 

"(2)  Authority  to  issue  order.— On  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  court  order  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  i.ssued 
by  any  Federal  judge  or  any  judge  of  a 
State  court  of  record  within  the  district 
wherein  the  property  (or  right  to  property) 
to  be  levied  is  located. 

"(3)  Standards  for  issuing  order.— A 
judge  may  issue  an  order  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  was  afforded  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  the  order. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  demonstrates  that  — 

"(i)  there  are  no  facts  in  dispute  which,  if 
resolved  in  the  taxpayer's  favor,  would 
result  in  the  redetermination  of  any  defi- 
ciency, and 

"(ii)  all  efforts  provided  by  law  which  may 
be  taken  prior  to  levy  and  distraint  (includ- 
ing offers  to  compromise  and  time  pay- 
ments) have  been  taken,  and 

"(C)  the  judge  determines  that  such  levy 
will  not  result  in  any  unusual,  unnecessary, 
or  irreparable  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(4)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  State"  includes  any  possession  of 
the  United  States.  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  levy 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SK(.  -.  AWARUINC  OF  (Ol  KT  ( OSTS  AND  CKRTAIN 
FF.KS. 
(a)  Awards  for  Fees  Incurred  in  Admin- 
istrative Actions  to  be  Allowed.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7430  (relating  to  awarding  of  court  costs  and 
certain  fees)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  any  adminis- 
trative proceeding)""  after  "civil  proceed- 
ing"', and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  before  any  agency  of 
the  United  States'  after  "(Tax  Court)"  in 
paragraph  (2).    • 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7430(b)  (re- 
lating to  requirement  that  administrative 
remedies  be  exhausted)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "in  any  civil  proceeding  brought  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States"  after  "subsec- 
tion (a)". 

(B)  Section  504  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  costs,  fees,  and  other  ex- 


penses in  connection  with  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  which  section  7430  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Dollar  Limitation.— Sub- 
section of  (b)  section  7430  (relating  to  limi- 
tation), as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3). 

(c)  Effective  Date— This  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  civil  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.   .  assistant  skirktar^  for  taxpayer  as- 

SISTANtE 

(a)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Taxpayer  As- 
sistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Taxpayer  Assist- 
ance Protection  Board  to  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Taxpayer  Assistance.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  providing  to  taxpayers— 

(i)  assistance  in  obtaining  easily  under- 
standable tax  information  and  information 
on  audits,  corrections,  and  appeals  proce- 
dures; 

(ii)  assistance  in  answering  questions  on 
tax  liability  and  preparing  and  filing  re- 
turns; and 

(iii)  assistance  in  locating  documents  or 
payments  filed  with  or  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  by  taxpayers; 

(B)  providing  personnel  in  local  offices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  receive  and 
evaluate  complaints  of  improper,  abusive,  or 
inefficient  .service  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  and.  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  personnel  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
recommend  the  taking  of  action  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  correct  such  serv- 
ice; 

(C)  surveying  taxpayers  to  obtain  their 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

(D)  compiling  data  on  the  number  of  type 
of  taxpayer  complaints  in  each  internal  rev- 
enue district  and  evaluating  the  actions 
taken  to  resolve  such  complaints:  and 

(E)  carrying  out  such  other  functions 
which  relate  to  a.ssisting  taxpayers  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Taxpayer  Assisance  Protec- 
tion Board.  ,' 

1 2)  Salary.— Section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(5)"  in  the  item  relating  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6) ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  4-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Within  90 
days  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  guidelines  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Taxpayer  Assistance  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SEC.        .    NOTK  E    TO    THIRD-I'ART'*     RE(()RI)KEEP- 
ERS 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
7609(a)  (relating  to  nature  of  summons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  The  summons 
shall  also  notify  the  third-party  recordkeep- 
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ers  of  the  rights  of  persons  entitled  to 
notice  under  paragraph  (1)  to  intervene  and 
stay  compliance  under  subsection  (b).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  apply  to  sum- 
monses issued  after  the  30th  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  — .  WKITTKN  ADVUK  OK  INTKRN.Al.  RKVEM  K 
SKKVU  K. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6404  (relating  to 
abatements)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection. 

■■(el  Abatement  of  Deficiency  and  Any 
Penalty  or  Interest  Attributable  to 
Written  Advice  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.— 

■■(11  Abatement  of  Deficiency.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  abate  the  full  amount  of  any 
deficiency  attributable  to  erroneous  advice 
furnishe(j  to  the  taxpayer  in  writing  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  of  the  taxpayer 
unless  the  deficiency  resulted  from  a  failure 
by  the  taxpayer  to  provide  adequate  or  ac- 
curate information. 

■■(2)  Abatement  of  penalty  or  interest.— 
Any  penalty  or  interest  imposed  on  a  defi- 
ciency to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  abated.'. 

(b)  Oral  Advice.— Each  officer  oir  employ- 
er of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall,  at 
the  time  any  oral  advice  _is  given  to  any 
person,  inform  such  person  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  not  bound  by  such 
advice. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  b^'  this  section  applies  to  returns  filed 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  thus  Act. 

SEC.      — .      PRO*  EniRES      INVOl.VINi;      TAXPA^  KR 
INTERVIEWS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  < relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■SEC.  :.il>  HKO(  Kill  RES  INVOI.VlN(.  T.WPAVER 
INTERVIEWS. 
■(a)  In  General.— Upon  request  of  any 
taxpayer,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  connection  with 
any  interview  with  such  taxpayer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
shall- 

"(1)  conduct  such  interview  in  the  princi- 
pal residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  at  a  reasonable  time  convenient 
to  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(2)  allow  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  record- 
ing of  such  interview. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  may  record  any  such  interview 
if  he  informs  the  taxpayer  of  such  recording 
prior  to  the  interview  and  provides  the  tax- 
payer with  a  transcript  of  such  recording 
upon  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  and  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  reproduction  of 
such  transcript. 

■■(b)  Safeguards.- An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  prior 
to  any  interview  described  in  subsection  (a) 
warn  the  taxpayer  that— 

"(1)  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent: 

■■(2)  any  statement  he  makes  may  be  used 
against  him:  and 

■■(3)  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney. 

The  taxpayer  may  waive  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  if  such 
waiver  is  made  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
intelligently.  If,  however,  he  indicates  in 
any  manner  and  at  any  time  during  the 
interview  that  he  wishes  to  consult  with  an 
attorney  or  that  the  interview  be  discontin- 


ued there  can  be  no  questioning  regardless 
of  whether  he  may  have  answered  some 
questions.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  such  chapter  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

Sec.   7518.   Procedures   involving   taxpayer 
interviews.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  inter- 
views conducted  on  or  after  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  .  -  PROPERTY  EXEMIT  EHOM  LEVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6334(a)  (relating 
to  property  exempt  from  levy)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(10)  Income  producing  property.— Any 
property  of  such  individual  from  which 
income  is  derived  to  the  extent  that  such 
income  is  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (9)  as  part  of  the  applicable  exempt 
amount  of  such  individual. '. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  levies  made  after  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(.  — .  «;ener\i.  \(<(»intin(;  oeek  e  o\er 
SICHT  OK  THE  xdministration  ok 
the  internxi  re\eni  e  i.\ws 

<a>  Audits  and  Investigations.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  a  continuing  audit  and 
investigation  of  the  efficiency,  uniformity, 
and  equity  of  the  administration  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Annual  Reports.— The  Comptroller 
General  shall  annually  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  program 
established  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  consider 
necessary  or  appropriate.  Such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  by  the  Comptroller 
General  on— 

(1)  the  type  and  extent  of  assistance 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Service")  provides  to  taxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  returns,  and  the  accuracy 
and  consistency  of  any  advice  which  the 
Service  provides  in  connection  with  such  as- 
sistance: 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Service  responds  to  taxpayer 
complaints,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
such  complaints: 

(3)  the  equity  of  the  procedures  by  which 
the  Service  conducts  audits,  collections,  and 
taxpayer  appeals,  the  means  by  which  the 
taxpayer  is  advised  of  such  procedures,  and 
the  adequacy  and  consistency  of  such 
advice: 

(4)  the  uniformity  of  the  Service's  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  in- 
cluding the  uniformity  of  the  standards  and 
legal  interpretations  it  employs: 

(5)  the  number  and  specific  circumstances 
of  disclosures,  if  any.  of  returns  or  of  infor- 
mation derived  from  such  returns  which  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  to  be  in 
violation  of  law: 

(6)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  by 
the  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  alleged  civil  and  criminal  violations  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws: 

(7)  the  implementation  by  the  Service  of 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  freedom  of  information);  and 

(8)  any  other  matter  which  the  Comptrol 
ler  General  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 


(c)  Other  Investigations.— The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  conduct  any  special 
audit  or  investigation  of  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws  requested  by 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  or  any 
Member  of  Congress.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  conduct  any  other  audit  or  investi- 
gation of  the  administration  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  which  he  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(d)  Disclosure  of  Information  to  the 
Comptroller  General.— The  Comptroller 
General,  for  purposes  of  conducting  any 
audit  or  examination  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (c).  shall  have  access  to  any  Federal  agen- 
cy's books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
on  the  administration,  operations,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  internal  revenue  laws  and  to  in- 
spect returns.  Requests  for  such  inspection 
of  returns  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
must  specify  the  identity  of  each  taxpayer 
whose  return  is  to  be  inspected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amentiment  will  put  an  end  to  one  of 
the  most  blatant  civil  rights  abuses  of 
all  times,  the  harassment  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  by  agents  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
being  intimidated,  harassed  and  other- 
wise subjected  to  the  strong  arm  tac- 
tics of  the  IRS.  I  have  received  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  complaints  from  citi- 
zens who  have  found  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  what  may  well  be  the 
most  powerful  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  cannot  tell  how  many  hundreds  of 
letters  and  telephone  calls  I  have  re- 
ceived over  the  past  2  years  from  citi- 
zens who  have  complained  about  find- 
ing themselves  at  the  mercy  of  what 
may  well  be  the  most  powerful  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Here  we 
are.  just  a  few  days  before  the  tax 
deadline,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  feels  constrained  to  speak  up 
for  the  taxpayers  who  are  being  har- 
assed and  intimidated. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  lax 
evaders  is  growing  steadily.  The  IRS 
estimates  the  tax  gap— the  total 
annual  revenue  lost  through  evasion- 
has  tripled  in  the  past  decade  to 
nearly  SIOO  billion.  While  I  certainly 
do  not  condone  tax  evasion,  I  genuine- 
ly believe  much  of  it  can  be  attributed 
to  taxpayer  harassment  and  a  compli- 
cated maze  of  tax  laws.  That  is  where 
our  responsibility  comes  in.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Consider  that  current  law  permits 
the  IRS  to  lien,  levy,  summon,  and 
otherwise  seize  a  person's  money, 
property,  and  other  assets,  all  without 
recognizing  the  basic  individual  rights 
to  due  process  of  law  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

If  this  kind  of  thing  happened  in 
any  other  area  of  Government,  the 
hue  and  cry  in  Congress  would  be 
deafening.  But  we  have  a  situation, 
Mr.  President,  where  nobody  speaks 
out  for  the  taxpayer  regarding  the 
harassment   and    intimidation:   and    I 


think  it  is  time  that  we  give  some  at- 
tention to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last 
February  entitled  the  'Taxpayers'  Bill 
of  Rights  Act."  I  feel  it  is  a  positive 
step  toward  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  taxpaying  citi- 
zen. By  spelling  out  these  rights  one 
by  one,  this  amendment  will  restore 
some  degree  of  sanity  to  a  Federal 
agency  that  has  become  a  rogue  ele- 
phant that  is  totally  out  of  control  in 
terms  of  fair  play  and  equity. 

If  any  Senator  doubts  it,  I  invite  him 
to  come  to  my  office  and  examine  the 
files  of  people  who  have  been  driven 
into  bankruptcy  trying  to  defend 
themselves  and  then  found  innocent  — 
in  which  case,  the  IRS  says,  "Sorry 
about  that." 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  will 
help  give  the  honest  Americans  more 
confidence  in  our  tax  system  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  set  of  tax  laws 
that  are  simpler  and  more  even- 
handed  than  the  current  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the 
Senate's  time  to  share  details  of  all 
the  cases  of  abuse  and  hara.ssment  I 
am  aware  of.  However,  there  are  a 
couple  of  instances  that  hit  pretty 
close  to  home. 

Bill  Currie,  a  former  North  Carolini- 
an and  a  longtime  friend  of  mine,  has 
been  working  to  establish  a  school  of 
broadcasting  in  Pittsburgh.  After  au- 
diting Bill's  books  for  3  consecutive 
years,  the  IRS  determined  that  it 
owed  him  S2,500.  Wonderful,  he  told 
me,  except  for  the  fact  that  his  legal 
fees  amounted  to  some  $20,000,  to 
defend  himself,  an  amount  Bill  con- 
ceded is  quite  reasonable  for  the  vast 
number  of  hours  his  tax  attorney 
spent  on  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  these  3  years  of  harassment 
of  Mr.  Currie?  I  mention  this  just  as 
an  example.  Mr.  Currie  now  faces  the 
probable  loss  of  his  home  over  a  tax 
audit  which  proved  nothing  except 
Bill  Currie's  honesty  in  filing  his  tax 
returns  in  the  first  place. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  man 
named  Benny  Gooden.  the  owner  of  a 
lumber  company  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.C.  Mr.  Gooden  recently  sent  me  affi- 
davits documenting  the  conduct  of 
IRS  agents  who  came  on  his  premises 
carrying  pistols  and  making  threats 
against  him  and  his  father. 

This  amendment,  which  I  shall  call 
the  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights,  will  re- 
strain this  type  of  conduct.  Without 
compromising  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  interest  in  efficient  tax  col- 
lection, it  will  promote  a  fairer  admin- 
istration of  the  Tax  Code.  Let  me  sum- 
marize my  amendment. 

First,  it  will  insure  the  taxpayer's 
right  to  due  process  of  law  by  requir- 
ing a  Federal  court  from  the  taxpay- 
er's district  before  the  IRS  can  levy  on 
property  or  assets. 


Second,  my  proposal  would  exempt 
from  levy  certain  income  property  not 
currently  exempt  by  law,  so  as  to  guar- 
antee the  taxpayer  a  reasonable  abili- 
ty to  maintain  an  adequate  livelihood 
while  he  settles  the  matter  with  the 
IRS. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  discount  in  full  any 
tax  deficiencies  caused  by  erroneous 
written  advice  furnished  to  the  tax- 
payer by  the  IRS,  including  any  penal- 
ties and/or  interest  imposed  by  the  de- 
ficiency. In  addition,  it  would  require 
the  IRS  to  provide  the  taxpayer  a 
written  statement  that  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  oral  advice,  should  it 
be  given. 

We  stipulate  that,  I  would  say.  Mr. 
President,  because  most  taxpayers  are 
not  sophisticated  enough  to  beware  of 
advice  given  them  by  the  IRS.  They 
assume  that  the  IRS  agents  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when,  so 
often,  they  do  not.  And  when  the  IRS 
makes  an  error  that  causes  difficulty 
for  the  taxpayer,  then  the  IRS  says. 
"Sorry  about  that;  we  are  not  respon- 
sible." Well.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
better  make  them  responsible  because 
the  clock  is  ticking  not  only  on  public 
confidence  in  IRS  but  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Government  itself.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy,  it  is  now. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  would 
extend  an  established  principle  of  civil 
law  to  cases  involving  a  taxpayer  and 
the  IRS  by  providing  for  payment  of 
attorneys'  fees  to  taxpayers  who  pre- 
vail in  court.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  tax- 
payer wins  and  the  IRS  loses,  the  IRS 
ought  to  have  to  pay  the  taxpayer's 
le'gal  expenses.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  a  taxpayer  who  be- 
lieves he  is  right  otherwise  may  just 
give  up  the  fight  rather  than  incur  the 
legal  cost  of  fighting  the  matter. 

I  go  back  to  the  case  of  Bill  Currie. 
Mr.  President.  He  would  have  been  a 
lot  better  off  if  he  had  gone  ahead  and 
knuckled  under  to  the  IRS,  but  he 
knew  the  IRS  was  wrong,  so  he  hired 
an  attorney  and  now  the  attorneys' 
fees,  which  Mr.  Currie  agrees  were 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  effort  required,  are  just 
about  to  cause  Mr.  Currie  to  lo.se  his 
home.  So  therefore,  as  in  the  ca.se  of 
Mr.  Currie,  the  taxpayer,  if  he  had 
equity,  would  choose  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve his  good  name,  which  he  is  enti- 
tled to  do.  but,  as  in  Mr.  Currie's  case, 
ultimately  lose  his  home  and  other  be- 
longings because  of  enormous  litiga- 
tion fees  caused  by  the  lawyers  and 
the  bureaucrats  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  The  taxpayers'  bill  of 
rights  would  simply  put  taxpayers  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  And  I  want  some 
Senator  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
that. 


All  right,  Mr.  President,  No.  5.  My 
amendment  would  permit  a  taxpayer, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  an  IRS  interview 
at  his  home  or  office  and  at  a  reasona- 
ble time  of  his  choosing.  I  wonder  how 
many  Senators  know  that  today  the 
IRS  has  the  authority  to  call  up  a  tax- 
payer and  demand  an  interview  at  any 
time  and  place  of  the  IRS"  choosing 
without  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  taxpayer.  Who  is  in  the  driver's 
seat.  Mr.  President?  What  happened 
to  the  theory  that  those  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people?  We  have  allowed 
the  IRS  to  turn  it  around.  There  they 
stand  with  the  whip  of  unbridled  au- 
thority, and  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  that  the  IRS  is  guilty  of  gross  in- 
timidation and  coercion  causing  enor- 
mous frustration  among  honest  tax- 
payers across  this  country. 

Sixth,  this  amendment  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  an  office  called  the  Taxpay- 
er Assistance  Protection  Board  which 
would  not  only  provide  basic  assist- 
ance with  tax-related  questions  but 
also  serve  as  a  complaint  office,  an  om- 
budsman for  taxpayers. 

Seventh,  the  amendment  would 
direct  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  annual  audits  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Turnabout  is  fair 
play.  Let  us  look  at  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  so  good  about  looking 
at  everybody  else.  Heretofore  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  denied  the 
GAO  authority  to  audit  its  procedures. 
How  about  that  for  priorities? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  signal  to  millions 
of  Americans  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  impose  reasonable  curbs  on  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  I  certainly  hope  Senators 
will  join  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  here  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
discussed  his  proposal.  It  is  one  that  I 
am  familiar  with  and  one  that  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  assist  the  distinguished 
Senator  with  in  our  committee.  When- 
ever the  Senator  indicates  an  interest 
in  a  hearing  or  however  he  would  like 
to  proceed,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
accommodate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
who  is  my  dear  friend— he  is  always  ac- 
commodating—the matter  of  IRS  har- 
assment and  intimidation  to  taxpayers 
ha.s  grown  to  such  proportion  that  I 
think  we  either  ought  to  act  on  this 
sort  of  thing  or  certainly  specify  a 
fairly  early  time  at  which  all  of  this 
can  be  explored. 

Now.  I  know  this  is  a  complicated 
amendment  and  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  the  Senator  with  all  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  he  has  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  but  if  he  can 
assure  me— and  I  know  he  would  be 
willing  to  do  this— that  we  will  sched- 
ule hearings  and  bring  in  the  people 
who  have  been  harassed  and  intimi- 
dated and  examine  the  situation  care- 
fully, that  would  be  suitable  to  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  just  conferring 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  indicated  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate. Starting  in  1981.  many  of  the 
tax  reforms  we  now  have  are  the 
result  of  Senator  Grass^eys  subcom- 
mittee action.  The  subcommittee 
chairman  can  speak  for  himself.  I 
think  he  would  be  willing  to  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  mentioning  what 
is  a  fact,  my  willingness  to  pursue  this. 
In  fact,  just  within  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  we  instituted  some  hearings 
that  did  cover  parts  of  the  Senators 
legislation  and  we  can  go  with  greater 
length  and  greater  degree  into  those 
we  already  have  plus  some  aspects  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  we  did 
not  cover.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do 
that  because  it  does  follow  a  course  of 
action  that  we  instituted,  as  the  chair- 
man did  say.  in  1981.  We  did  get  some 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  legislation 
passed  with  the  tax  bill  of  1981  and 
another  one  with  the  tax  bill  of  1982. 
The  job  is  not  done.  It  never  will  be 
done.  I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  deserves  to  be  complimented 
for  bringing  this  issue  up  and  we  will 
pursue  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  the  floor,  if  he  will 
yield  to  me  to  make  a  comment,  which 
I  will  direct  to  both  distinguished  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  willingness  to  defer 
consideration  of  this  amendment  does 
not  indicate  that  any  of  the  three  of 
us  or  any  other  Senator  is  willing  to 
sweep  this  under  the  rug:  that  we  are 
serious  about  pursuing  it.  The  Senator 
has  given  assurance,  as  he  always  does, 
that  we  can  have  full-scale  hearings  on 
this  thing  with  witnesses  competent  to 
testify  as  to  their  own  experiences, 
and  with  that,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  thank  both  Senators  for  their 
accommodation.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  to  me  for  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  regard  to  his 


amendment,  which  was  later  with- 
drawn, and  his  concern  about  the  IRS 
working  with  the  taxpayers  or  not 
working  with  the  taxpayer,  we  have 
had  a  similar  problem  with  IRS  rela- 
tionships with  churches.  There  is  a 
part  of  this  legislation  called  the 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  that 
many  of  us  on  the  Senate  side,  along 
with  Representative  Mickey  Edwards 
on  the  House  side,  worked  out. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  compromise, 
even  to  the  point  where  the  IRS  was 
not  too  unhappy  with  the  final  prod- 
uct. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  concerned  about  the 
individual  taxpayers'  relationship  with 
the  IRS.  we  hope  that  this,  in  relation- 
ship to  churches,  takes  care  of  the 
problem  that  we  think  has  also  been 
evident  by  hearings  we  held  before  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  clarifying  permissible 
audit  procedures  for  churches.  While 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  audits  a 
relatively  small  number  of  churches 
each  year,  the  potential  entanglement 
of  church  and  state  is  an  issue  of  great 
constitutional  significance.  Since  our 
founders  fled  Europe  to  freely  exercise 
their  religious  beliefs,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion has  been  a  cherished  tenet  of  our 
democratic  system  enshrined  in  the 
Bill  or  Rights. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
churches  a  special  audit  procedure  to 
require  the  IRS  to  take  greater  care  in 
the  examination  of  churches  than  is 
required  under  current  law.  The 
Church  Audit  Procedures  Act,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee after  careful  consultation  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  church 
leaders,  is  drafted  to  be  certain 
churches  are  protected  from  unfound- 
ed examinations  without  jeopardizing 
the  efforts  of  the  Service  to  stop  the 
use  of  mail-order  ministries  to  avoid 
tax.  After  hours  of  deliberation,  we 
feel  we  have  achieved  a  legislative  so- 
lution which  incorporates  these  impor- 
tant goals. 

In  brief,  this  provision  requires  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Regional 
Commissioner  to  begin  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  church  only  if  he  or  she  rea- 
sonably believes,  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  circumstances  recorded  in  writing, 
that  the  organization  is  not  tax- 
exempt  or  is  engaged  in  taxable  activi- 
ties. Before  church  records  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  IRS,  churches  must  re- 
ceive expanded  notice  including  the 
right  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
IRS  before  their  records  are  inspected. 
At  this  conference,  issues  of  controver- 
sy are  to  be  explored  to  be  certain  mis- 
understandings do  not  lead  to  a  time- 
consuming  and  costly  audit. 

The  bill  limits  the  inspection  of 
church  records  to  those  necessary  to 
determine     the     tax     liability     of     a 


church.  Extensive  notices  are  required 
throughout  the  church  audit  proce- 
dure to  guarantee  churches  under- 
stand their  rights  during  the  investiga- 
tion and  audit  process.  Furthermore, 
this  bill  limits  the  length  of  a  church 
audit  to  2  years  and  limits  a  church's 
prior  year  tax  liability  to  3  years  prior 
to  the  time  a  return  would  have  been 
filed  if  the  church  were  a  taxable 
entity. 

There  appears  to  be  some  uncertain- 
ty in  the  committee  report  regarding 
the  application  of  the  church  audit 
procedures  to  investigations  of  an  indi- 
viduals  tax  liability.  For  example,  an 
individual  who  has  made  contributions 
to  a  church,  in  which  the  issue  of  the 
church's  tax-exempt  status  arises.  I 
would  simply  like  to  clarify  that  the 
church  audit  procedure.?  under  the  bill 
will  become  effective  at  any  point  at 
which  the  tax-exempt  status  of  a 
church,  as  opposed  to  the  tax  liability 
of  any  individual,  becomes  the  princi- 
pal issue  in  the  investigation.  Thus, 
the  IRS  will  be  prohibited  from  inves- 
tigating or  revoking  a  church's  tax- 
exempt  status  without  following  the 
church  audit  procedures,  regardless  of 
whether  the  investigation  started  out 
as  an  investigation  of  an  individual  or 
as  an  investigation  of  the  church 
itself.  In  addition,  the  IRS  will  in  all 
cases  be  prohibited  from  examining 
church  records  unless  it  follows  the 
proper  church  audit  procedures. 

The  authors  of  this  bill  do  not 
intend  it  to  benefit  un.scrupulous  indi- 
viduals who  hide  behind  the  religious 
form  to  avoid  the  payment  of  Federal 
income  tax.  The  Senate  sponsors  and 
the  House  sponsors  led  by  Congress- 
man Mickey  Edwards  intend  these 
provisions  to  clearly  set  forth  accepta- 
ble procedures  for  the  audit  of  a  reli- 
gious organization.  It  should  assist 
both  the  church  under  examination 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  a 
tax  audit  and  resolve  clearly  defined 
issues  quickly  in  consonance  with  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr,  President,  under 
the  Finance  Committee's  amendment, 
a  "disqualified  use"  occurs  if  property 
is  financed— in  whole  or  in  part— by  an 
obligation  under  section  103  of  the 
code  and  that  property  is  used  by  an 
entity— or  a  related  entity— that  'par- 
ticipated "  in  the  financing.  I  under- 
stand that  participation  is  determined 
on  a  facts  and  circumstances  basis. 
Nevertheless,  I  understand  that  the 
drafters  of  the  committee  amendment 
intended  that  a  tax-exempt  entity— or 
a  related  entity— not  be  treated  as 
having  participated  in  the  financing  if 
that  entity— or  related  entity— issues 
the  tax-exempt  obligations  but  at  the 
time  that  entity  issues  the  obligations, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
entity— or  the  related  entity— will  be  a 
u.ser  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  proper- 
ty. Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  that  section  22(a)  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  proposal,  which 
adds  new  section  168(k)(3)  of  the  code, 
provides  special  rules  for  contracts  or 
arrangements  involving  solid  waste 
disposal,  energy,  and  clean  water  fa- 
cilities. Of  particular  concern  is  the 
language  specifying  that  the  special 
rules  be  applicable  as  to  wastewater 
treatment  facilities.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  language  contained  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  does  not 
specifically  describe  the  wastewater 
treatment  service  contracts.  In  fact, 
.some  references  which  were  contained 
in  the  committee  report  language 
which  accompanied  S.  2062,  the  origi- 
nal vehicle  for  this  provision  has  been 
deleted. 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of 
encouraging  the  privatization  of 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  where 
there  is  a  backlog  of  over  $120  billion 
in  financing  requirements,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  tell  me  whether  I  am  cor- 
rect that  a  wastewater  treatment  serv- 
ice contract  meeting  the  requirements 
of  new  section  168(k)(3)  of  the  code 
would  qualify  for  certain  tax  benefits 
in  the  same  manner  as  service  con- 
tracts relating  to  solid  waste  or  energy 
recovery? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Dole,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  legislative  intent 
with  respect  to  the  tax-exempt  entity 
leasing  provisions  in  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
section  22  of  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  will  apply  only  to  proper- 
ty that  is  tax-exempt  use  property, 
and  that  for  property  to  be  treated  as 
tax-exempt  use  property  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  property,  or  35  percent 
of  the  property  in  the  case  of  a  single 
tax-exempt  uiser.  must  be  .subject  to  a 
disqualifying  use  on  the  date  the  prop- 
erty is  placed  in  service.  Consider,  for 
example,  a  hypothetical  office  build- 
ing under  construction  in  which  a  tax- 
exempt  entity  agrees  to  a  binding  obli- 
gation to  enter  into  a  long-term  30- 
year  lease  for  80  percent  of  the  space 
in  the  building.  Generally,  the  proper- 
ty would  be  tax-exempt  use  property. 
However,  if  before  the  building  is  actu- 
ally placed  in  service,  the  tax-exempt 
entity  assigns  a  sufficient  portion  of 
its  interest  to  a  taxable  entity  so  that 
the  portion  of  the  building  leased  by 
the  tax-exempt  user  falls  below  35  per- 
cent as  of  the  date  the  property  is 
placed  in  service,  then  no  portion  of 
the  building  would  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  use  property  under  .section  22, 
inasmuch  as.  on  the  date  the  property 


was  placed  in  service,  the  amount  of 
tax-exempt  use  would  be  within  the 
safe  harbor  limits  set  by  the  statute.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Furthermore,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  if  the  use  by 
the  single  tax-exempt  entity  in  the 
previous  example  had  decreased  to. 
.say,  50  percent  at  the  time  the  build- 
ing was  placed  in  service,  then  only  50 
percent  of  the  property  would  be 
treated  as  tax-exempt  use  property, 
and  the  remaining  50  percent  of  the 
property  could  be  depreciated  under 
the  usual  ACRS  rules. 

Let  me  take  this  example  two  steps 
further.  First,  suppose  that  at  the 
time  the  property  is  placed  in  service. 
80  percent  of  the  property  is  used  by 
the  tax-exempt  entity,  so  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  property  would  be  subject 
to  the  special  limits  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 22.  Now.  if  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  lease,  the  amount  of  property  used 
by  the  tax-exempt  entity  were  to  de- 
crease to  50  percent  of  the  property, 
then  at  that  time  and  for  that  tax 
year,  only  50  percent  of  the  property 
would  be  subject  to  the  special  limita- 
tions on  tax-exempt  use  property.  The 
remaining  50  percent  would  be  subject 
to  the  usual  ASRS  rules.  Second,  if  at 
a  future  date,  say.  during  the  5th  year, 
the  disqualifying  u.se  for  the  tax- 
exempt  entity  were  to  fall  below  the 
35  percent  level,  then  no  part  of  the 
property  would  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation impo.sed  on  tax-exempt  use 
property  by  section  22.  Is  this  correct. 
Senator  Dole? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct:  subject, 
of  cour.se,  to  regulations  enacted  pur- 
suant to  code  section  168(f)(13). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  his  assistance  in 
clarifying  the  intent  of  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
list  of  about  nine  amendments  that  we 
think  can  now  be  taken  care  of.  There 
is  an  amendment  by  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi.  There  are  two  amendments  by 
Senator  Specter,  one  of  which  we  are 
still  working  on  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  and  Sena- 
tor Specter.  Senator  Wilson  and  Sen- 
ator Cranston  have  an  amendment 
with  regard  to  sound  recording.  Sena- 
tor Wilson  has  an  amendment  on  ap- 
portioning property  taxes  of  condo- 
miniums. Senators  Weicker.  Dodd. 
Boren,  and  Tsongas  have  a  deferred 
rent  transition  rule  that  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides,  except  by  the  as- 
sistant commissioner.  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum.  So  we  need  to  await  his 
return  before  we  can  do  business. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  including  the 
spousal  IRA  provision  within  this  rev- 
enue package.  Senator  Bentsen  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  enact  this  legisla- 


tion for  many  years.  Senator  Bentsen 
was  the  original  Senate  sponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  first  introduced  this  legis- 
lation as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  96th  Congress. 
I  have  been  able  to  work  closely  with 
him.  We  have  an  expanded  IRA  provi- 
sion in  this  legislation.  The  adminis- 
tration also  supports  it. 

We  have  labored  long  on  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  think  it  is  important 
that  the  contributions  of  homemakers 
be  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  for 
pension  purposes  as  the  contributions 
of  workingwomen.  As  a  representative 
of  a  farm  State,  I  know  firsthand  how 
critical  women  are  to  a  successful  op- 
eration. All  of  us  with  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  married  to  farm  women  are 
grateful  we  do  not  have  to  pay  our 
spouses  overtime  for  their  long  hours 
of  work.  If  they  worked  only  a  40-hour 
week,  our  farm  economy  would  be  in 
much  worse  shape  than  it  is  currently. 
Although  many  workingwomen  are 
uncompensated,  they  are  still  project- 
ed to  outlive  their  husbands  and  will 
still  be  depending  upon  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  their  retirement  se- 
curity. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  permits  a 
nonworking  spouse  to  establish  an 
IRA  for  their  own  benefit  if  the  work- 
ing spouse  earns  enough  income  to 
cover  both  contributions  to  their  re- 
spective IRA's. 

This  provision  will  encourage  better 
retirement  planning  for  much  of  our 
population,  as  well  as  acknowledge  the 
contribution  of  homemakers  to  the 
success  of  the  family  unit.  For  revenue 
reasons,  the  spousal  IRA  provision  has 
been  phased  in  over  a  number  of 
years.  In  1985  and  1986.  the  eligible 
joint  contribution  to  a  spousal  IRA 
will  be  $2,750;  in  1987  and  1988  the  eli- 
gible contribution  will  be  S3. 250:  in 
1988  and  1989  the  eligible  contribution 
will  be  $3,750:  and  for  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1991  and  thereafter  the 
eligible  contribution  will  be  the  full 
$2,000  per  taxpayer. 

This  IRA  provision  also  corrects  a 
problem  which  has  been  a  concern  of 
mine  since  the  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  I  in- 
serted a  provision  in  that  bill  to  permit 
a  divorced  spouse  to  use  their  alimony 
payment  for  an  IRA  contribution. 
While  the  IRA  treats  alimony  as  ordi- 
nary income  for  income  tax  purposes, 
it  would  not  permit  a  divorced  spouse 
to  deposit  any  of  that  sum  in  an  IRA 
since  it  was  not  earned  compensation. 
While  I  was  partially  successful  in  my 
efforts  to  gain  parity  for  divorced 
spouses,  their  contribution  limits  were 
not  equivalent  to  other  workers.  This 
bill  permits  them  to  contribute  $2,000 
annually  of  alimony  income  into  an 
IRA. 

This  change  is  important  in  our  ef- 
forts to  effectively  address  the  retire- 
ment crisis  which  is  a  pressing  concern 
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to  each  of  us  serving  Congress.  One 
portion  of  this  problem  was  addressed 
in  the  social  security  package  enacted 
this  session.  As  a  larger  portion  of  the 
population  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
aging,  new  retirement  solutions  will  be 
needed.  In  my  view',  it  is  imperative 
that  we  enact  incentives  for  individ- 
uals to  plan  for  their  own  retirement. 
All  Americans  need  to  develop  person- 
al retirement  plans  to  prevent  exclu- 
sive reliance  upon  social  security  bene- 
fits. This  need  will  become  more  press- 
ing as  life  expectancies  increase  and 
concerns  about  retirement  security 
mount  as  the  children  of  the  baby 
boom  age.  These  trends  compelled  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
include  this  legislation  within  our 
amendment. 

The  committee  realized  that  com- 
pensated and  uncompensated  spouses 
have  the  same  need  to  plan  for  their 
retirement.  This  provision  is  signifi- 
cant for  many  working,  uncompensat- 
ed women  in  my  State  and  I  urge  the 
conferees  to  retain  it  in  the  statement 
of  managers. 

I  think  this  legislation  evidences 
that  finally  we  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  contribution  of 
homemakers  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  to  put  them  on  a  par  with 
working  spouses  who  actually  get  paid 
for  the  work  they  do.  unlike  most 
homemakers  who  do  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  has  an  amendment.  If  that 
amendment  can  be  cleared,  that  is  one 
on  which  we  can  act.  The  same  applies 
to    an    amendment    by    Senator    Do- 

MENICI. 

I  spoke  to  Senator  Humphrey  earlier 
about  clearing  his  amendment.  Sena- 
tor BoREN  has  an  amendment.  Senator 
DeConcini  has  a  Greyhound  transi- 
tional amendment.  Senator  Tsongas 
has  a  stock  option  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Symms  has  the  geothermal  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  still  going  through  the  process  of 
clearing  our  amendment  with  certain 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
w  ho  have  not  finished  their  study  of  it 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  come  to  the  floor  with 
amendments.  Everybody  wants  to 
finish  tonight,  but  nobody  wants  to 
show  up  with  amendments.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  do  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  and  maybe  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  have  some  discussion  on  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2983 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  personal 
exemptions  to  $2,000) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  and  amendment  numbered 
2983. 

On   page  541.   between   lines   17   and    18. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
SKC    IKS.  INCKK.ASK  IN  PER.SO.N.A1,  EXE.MITH)NS  TO 
$2.INHI. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
151  (relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'SI, 000"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$2,000". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  fairly  well  speaks  for 
itself.  But  let  me  say  it  is  no  secret 
that  in  recent  years  the  American 
family  has  been  on  the  losing  end  of 
substantial  increases  in  Federal  tax- 
ation. Rather  than  staying  at  home  to 
support  the  family  needs,  more  and 
more  family  income  has  been  going  to 
Washington,  D.C..  where  it  is  often  in- 
efficiently spent  or  simply  wasted.  As 
a  result,  American  families  are  mar- 
ginally worse  off  today,  in  terms  of 
Federal  ta.xes,  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  situation  is  growing 
worse. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons 
for  this  development,  the  most  obvious 
and  direct  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
raise  the  tax  exemption  available  to 
parents  for  their  dependent  children 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  growth  in  income.  For 
example,  in  1948  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, which  is  available  for  dependent 
children,  was  $600  while  the  median 
family  income  was  $3,187.  In  1981.  the 
exemption  was  $1,000  while  median 
family  income  was  more  than  $22,000. 

Let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  In  tax 
year  1983.  the  personal  exemption  of 
$1,000  for  each  family  member  was 
worth  only  $242  in  constant  1948  dol- 
lars adjusted  for  inflation;  that  is,  if 
we  were  using  money  with  the  value  of 
1948  dollars,  our  $1,000  exemption  in 
1983  would  actually  be  worth  only 
$242. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this:  It  is 
clear  from  these  figures  that  the 
American  family  is  being  short- 
changed by  the  failure  of  Congre-ss  to 


adjust  the  amount  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  keep  pace  with  inflation, 
and  income  growth. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  my 
colleagues  and  the  public  a  more  com- 
plete picture  on  what  has  happened 
with  respect  to  the  personal  tax  ex- 
emption amounts  and  the  effects  of  in- 
flation, I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
in  a  moment  that  two  tables  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  first  table  shows 
how  the  exemption  amounts  have 
changed  over  the  years,  and  the 
second  shows  how  the  available  ex- 
emption amounts  have  been  affected 
by  inflation  since  1948.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION  AMOUNTS 
1913-82 
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800 
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750 
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400 
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1,200 

350 

500 

1.000 

500 

500 
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500 

600 
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600 
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750 

1.000 
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1.000 
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600 
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1.112 
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544 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  in 
fact  has  happened  here  is  that  Con- 
gress—with little  or  no  debate  and 
with  few-  or  no  rollcall  votes— has  sig- 
nificantly shifted  more  and  more  of 
the  Federal  tax  burden  to  American 
families.  And  ironically,  while  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  this,  it  has  been 
creating  additional  Federal  programs 
to  help  economically  strapped  fami- 
lies. In  addition,  there  is  even  talk  now 
of  establishing  a  child  care  tax  credit 
to  give  parents  a  tax  credit  for  putting 
their  children  in  day  care  facilities. 
What  an  anomoly  is  being  built? 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  merits 
of  these  programs  and  tax  credits,  it  is 
clear  that  there  would  be  much  less 
need  for  them  if  the  tax  exemption  for 
children  had  kept  pace  with  inflation 
and  income  growth.  In  short,  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  would  be  much  better 
today  if  the  current  value  of  the  ex- 
emption equaled  the  value  it  had  in 
1948. 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
do  that,  we  would  have  to  raise  the  ex- 
emption to  about  $5,600  for  tax  year 
1984.  according  to  economist  Eugene 
Steuerle.  While  there  is  nothing  this 
Senator  would  like  more  than  to 
achieve  that  level  for  the  children's 
exemption,  this  Senator  can  count 
votes  and  therefore  he  is  not  optimis- 
tic about  the  chances  for  Senate  ap- 
proval of  such  a  large  increase. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  done  in  the  amendment  that  I 
now  offer  is  to  offer  a  more  modest  in- 
crease. My  amendment  would  double 
the  tax  exemption  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000.  While  this  is  not  the  ideal 
amount,  it  is  a  start  and  no  more  than 
a  start  toward  restoring  the  American 
family  to  a  more  solid  financial  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  President's  tax  cut  package,  en- 
acted in  1981,  this  new  $2,000  amount 
would  be  indexed  for  inflation  starting 
with  the  1985  tax  year.  So  at  least 
from  1985  on  the  tax  exemption  would 
keep  pace  with  inflation,  starting  at  a 
level  $1,000  more  than  today's  level. 

Even  proposing  this  relatively 
modest  increase,  I  am  still  not  confi- 
dent that  my  amendment  will  pass.  I 
am  sure  that  some  Senators  will  argue 
that  it  will  be  too  costly  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing the  projected  deficits.  But. 
Mr.  President,  it  need  not  be,  if  we  in 
Congress  will  cut  Federal  spending  the 
way  it  should  be  cut.  Furthermore,  if 
we  raise  the  exemption  amount  and 
give  the  American  family  modest  tax 
relief,  the  need  for  Federal  social  pro- 
grams for  families  will  inevitably  be 
reduced. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
and  restore  a  degree  of  financial  secu- 
rity to  American  families. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  aware  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
discussed  it  earlier  with  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina.  I  hope  he  will 
not  press  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
but  obviously  the  cost  would  be  sub- 
stantial. It  is  another  area  that  we  are 
certainly  willing  to  look  into. 

I  think  he  has  made  an  excellent 
point  in  his  discussion  and  we  prob- 
ably are  a  little  behind  the  curve  as 
far  as  personal  exemptions  are  con- 
cerned. 

Again.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
will  be  happy  to  take  a  look  at  this. 
One  thing  we  plan  to  do  in  our  com- 
mittee, if  we  ever  pass  this  bill,  is  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  this  next  several 
months  looking  at  flat  tax.  value 
added  tax.  matters  mentioned  earlier 
by  the  IRS  and  amendments  like  the 
one  just  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

So  it  is  not  going  to  be  swept  under 
some  rug.  There  will  be  hearings  on  it. 
I  assume  this  year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  aware,  of  course,  of 
the  budget  implications,  but  I  stress 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
goes  further  than  that. 

What  I  am  addressing  is  fairness  and 
equity  to  the  American  family. 

A  little  later  on  in  this  whole  proc- 
ess. I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  more  than  enough 
funds  to  cover  the  revenue  loss.  But  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  this  tax  year,  but  I  do  want  a 
signal  sent  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  looking  at  it  and  looking 
at  it  seriously  in  terms  of  doing  some- 
thing for  them. 

I  think  we  can  have  an  effect  on  the 
pellmell  rush  toward  the  creation  of 
new  programs  which  would  be  unnec- 
essary if  we  would  just  provide  a  little 
more  fairness  and  equity  for  the 
American  family. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he 
can  give  me  the  assurance  that  there 
will  be  some  hearings  on  this  and  seri- 
ous consideration  of  it  I  will  be  willing 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  because  I 
know  the  problems  he  has  with  the 
legislation  he  is  trying  to  move 
through  the  Senate,  and  I  commend 
him  on  the  great  job  he  has  done. 

But  here  again  I  wish  to  emphasize 
as  courteously  as  I  can  that  this  is  one 
issue  that  I  do  not  intend  to  see  swept 
under  the  rug  and  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  does  not  want  it 
to  be  swept  under  the  rug  but  if  he 
can  assure  me  that  there  will  be  hear- 
ings on  this  and  a  study  of  it  I  will  be 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact.  I  think  maybe  we 
can  even  start  to  ask  the  Treasury  to 
give  us  some  information,  a  study 
right  now  in  preparing  for  the  hear- 
ings. So  if  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn, if  the  Senator  would  write  me 


suggesting  a  study,  I  would  be  happy 
to  initiate  that  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  do  that,  and  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas  for  his  accommodation. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  2983)  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
can  now  take  up  a  colloquy  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
then  we  could  take  care  of  the  techni- 
cal amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  his  kind  attention. 
There  is  a  printing  error,  really,  which 
needs  to  be  corrected.  Perhaps  we  can 
take  care  of  it  right  now  by  my  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  which  is  very 
simple,  or  would  the  chairman  prefer 
to  take  care  of  it  in  the  omnibus  tech- 
nical corrections? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  as 
long  as  we  have  it  before  us.  we  may  as 
well  dispose  of  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Dole  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  2984 

(Purpose:  Technical  corrections  to  section 
855(a)(5)) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsd- 
NAGA)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2984. 

Page  1087.  line  5.  strike  out  "June  30"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31". 

Page  1087.  line  7.  strike  out  '1988'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  there  was  a 
printing  error  in  the  bill  and  what  the 
committee  intended  will  be  actually 
put  into  print  by  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  2-year 
construction  period  requirement  in 
section  855(a)(5)  applies  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  and  not  to  par- 
ticular pieces  of  property  which  are 
only  parts  of  the  entire  project.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  my  understanding  about 
the  construction  period  for  the  project 
is  correct.  For  example,  a  wind  energy 
project  will  entail  site  preparation,  the 
construction  of  foundations  for  nu- 
merous wind  turbines  and  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  those  wind 
turbines  which  make  up  the  project. 
Wind  turbines  will  be  erected  at  differ- 
ent stages  in  the  project.  But  the 
project  requires  the  erection  and  oper- 
ation of  each  wind  turbine.  The 
project  is  not  completed  until  that 
time.  The  erection  of  each  wind  tur- 
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bine  is  an  integral  part  of  the  con-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  more  stages  shall  be  treated  as  two  or  more 
struction  of  the  entire  project.  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  separate  agreements. 
Therefore,  the  construction  period  The  amendment  reads  as  follows:  (C)  Pafagraph  not  to  apply. -This  para- 
iiiciciw.c.  lilt  v.«.  ,  .iT  ■.  ,  ,.  ,  .  graph  shall  not  apply  to  anv  agreement  if 
begins  when  physical  work  on  the  site  on  page  240.  strike  out  lines  11  through  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  present  values  of  all  pay- 
commences  and  ends  when  the  last  13.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ^^^[^  under  the  agreement  is  greater  than 
machine  of  the  project  has  been  erect-  (o  Effective  Dates.-  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  the  pav- 
ed and  the  last  unit  is  available  to  be  <1'  In  general. -Except  as  otherwise  pro-  ^^^j,  deemed  to  be  paid  or  received  under 
placed  into  service.  Another  example  ^'^ed  in  this  subsection,  the  amendments  ^^^  schedule  under  subparagraph  (4).  For 
with  respect  to  a  geothermal  project  "'^'^«'  ^,^'  '*^'^  ^^«''^"°"  •''^^"  ^PP'^'  *"^rr"  purposes  of  computing  any  present  value 
would  be  the  preparation  of  the  site,  ^h  1^5  flgT'"*""''  ^"'"'^  '"'°  """  ""der  this  subparagraph,  the  annual  dis- 
the  drilling  of  geothermal  production  ""fa,  ExcEPrioNS.-The  amendments  made  c°""i  "^^  shall  be  equal  to  12  percent,  com- 
and  injection  wells  and  the  construe-  by  this  section  shall  not  apply-  ponded  semiannually, 
tion  of  the  facility  which  converts  the  (A)  to  any  agreement  entered  into  pursu-  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
geothermal  fluid  into  usable  energy,  ant  to  a  written  agreement  which  was  bind-  first  thank  all  of  the  Senators  who 
Construction  of  the  project  includes  ing  on  March  15.  1984.  and  at  all  times  have  been  involved  in  this.  I  know 
all  these  steps.  Again,  the  construction  thereafter.  they  have  been  very  frustrated  about 
period  begins  when  physical  work  on  <B>  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  trying  to  figure  out  whether  anything 
the  project  commences  and  e^nds  When  '^':/°,Trrv^L'TefVect'rnrrpTn'' I-IT-  ^-/-"^  to  happen.  It  was  a  matter 
the  project  is  available  to  be  placed  ^^^^^^  ^^,  ^  ^^^^^  „f  directors'  resolution,  ^hat  was  called  to  my  attention  a 
into  service.  Is  my  understanding  cor-  memorandum  of  agreement,  or  letter  of  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  a  Member  of 
rect?  intent  on  March  15.  1984.  to  enter  into  such  Congress  from  the  district  in  Con- 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct,  an  agreement,  and  necticut.  Nancy  Johnson. 
The  2-year  normal  construction  period  lii)  construction  of  the  property  was  com-  Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  for 
requirement  for  the  new  affirmative  menced  (but  such  property  was  not  placed  myself  and  Senators  Weicker.  Dodd. 
commitment  rule  applies  not  to  each  '"  service  on  or  before  March  15.  1984.  and  boren.  and  Tsongas  an  amendment  to 
separate  property  within  the  project:  'C>  '°  »">•  agreement  to  lease  property  provide  a  transition  rule  for  the  provi- 
rather.  the  requirement  applies  to  the  \.^,  ,^^  ,^^^p  „{  ^^.^  property  adopted  a  fio"s  affecting  certain  deferral  rent 
construction  of  the  entire  project.  The  f^^.^  pj^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^le  property,  evidenced  leases.  I  would  also  like  to  note  as  I  in- 
period  begins  on  the  date  when  physi-  ^y  ^  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a  dicated.  the  interest  of  Congresswom- 
cal  construction  work  begins  on  the  duly  authorized  committee  of  such  board  of  an  Nancy  Johnson  who  first  brought 
project  and  ends  on  the  date  the  last  directors  of  such  lessee  on  February  10.  to  my  attention  the  need  for  a  transi- 
unit  is  available  to  be  placed  in  service.  1984.  tion  rule  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  our  staff  called  this  <ii)  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the  pp^^^tnt  ,  au; 

to  our  attention  about  the  same  time  rents  payable  by  the  lessee  under  the  agree-  present  law 

it  was  called  to  our  attention  by  Sena-  ^^^^  ^""^'s  ^\  ^^^^^  $81  OOCOOO.  using  a  12.6  The   provision   adopted   by   the   Fi- 

tor  Matsunaga.  It  needs  to  be  done,  so  p^^^";  f  "7^'  ^'«^°""'  '^'^-  ^"^  "^"^^^  Committee  is  a  very  important 

.,.„    ,, ,  ,v,„  „^„„^^„„,  (111)  during—  loophole  closer.  In  order  to  underline 

thJ^  PRV^tnTNr    nPVTPFR     The  <I)  the  first  5  years  of  the  lease,  at  least  9  the    importance    of    the    provision,    it 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  percent    of    the    rents    payable    under    the  ^nav  be  helnful  to  exolain  the  kind  of 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  agreement  are  paid  and  ^^^  be  neipiui  to  explain  tne  Kina  oi 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  TinThe  second  5  years  of  the  lease.  16.25  transaction  which  has  been  structured 

Matsunaga).  percent    of   the    rents   payable   under   the  under  present  law.                            ,h 

The    amendment     (No      2984)    was  agreement  are  paid.  A  cash  basis  lessor  and  accrual  basis 

agreed  to.  Paragraph  Oi'BMiiKID  shall  apply  for  pur-  lessee   can   enter   into   a   lease   where 

Mr     DOLE     Mr     President     I    ask  poses  of  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (C).  rental    payments    are   deferred    for   a 

unanimous    consent    that     the    Dole  '3)    Schedule    of    deemed    rental    pay-  number  of  years  or  are  very  small  in 

amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside.  "^Tp^^i^  general -In  any  case  to  which  ^^^  ^^'■'^'  ^;f'  °l  }^^  lease  and  m- 

Th^  PT?ir<5Tr»TMr;  nPvrrirR    with  in  general.-ih  any  case  lo  wnicn  urease  greatly  in  later  years.  The  ac- 

The  PRLblDlNO  OH-lCt^K.   With-  paragraph   (2)(P)  applies,   for  purposes  of  pmai  basis  lessee  takes  a  deduction  for 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954.   the  f^"^'  ^^^^  '^f^^^  ^^^^^  a  aeauction  lor 

amendment  no.  2985  Icssor  shall  be  treated  as  having  received  or  the  rent  in  the  years  the  rent  is  de- 

(Purpose:  Transition  rules  for  effective  date  accrued  (and  the  lessee  shall  be  treated  as  ferred  becau.se  all  the  tests  for  accrual 

of  deferred  rental  payments)  having  paid  or  incurred)  rents  equal  to  the  of  the   rent   are  met.   The  cash   basis 

rini  IT    Mr    Pr  siripnt    T  think  T  greater  Of—  lessor  does  not  have  matching  rental 

Mr.  uuL,iL.  Mr.  fresiaeni.  1  ininK.  ^^^   ^^^   amount   of   rents   actually   paid  income  becau.se  a  cash  basis  taxpayer 

will  offer  now  the  amendment  for  Sen-  ^.^jer  the  agreement  during  the  taxable  does  not  report  income  until  pa.vment 

ators    Weicker.     Dodd.     Boren      and  year,  or  jg    actually    received.     However,     the 

TsoNGAS.  We  are  going  to  have  to  gel  (id  the  amount  of  rents  determined  m  ac-  |„_„r   aill    nav    APRS   deductions   on 

this  thing  moving  here  if  we  are  going  cordance  with  the  schedule  under  subpara-  fh„  Irooert?    therebv   reducing  other 

to  complete  action.  We  cannot   wait  graph  (B)  for  such  ta.xable  year.  the  Property    thereby   reaucing  other 

forever  (Hi  Schedule-  income.   That    is   the   shelter   that    we 

If  it  is  satisfactory  with  the  Senator  <*'  '^  cENERAL.-The  schedule  under  this  vvanted  to  take  care  of  and  I  think  we 

from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas).  I  subparagraph  is  as  follows:  ^^^'^  ^^^Z  l.    ih.n.v.r  vo,,  st.rt  Hos 

,  ,, ,„ ,  »„  cumuiaixie  In  doing  SO.  Whenever  you  start  clos- 

t"e    deTk    and    S    for    i^s  ?mmed  ate  r.rcJa,e os toiai  ing    loopholes,    you    find   some   excep- 

tne    aesK    ana    ai.K    lor    us    immeaiaie  portion  of  lease  tern          rent  deemed  paid  tional  cases.  and  this  is  one  of  those 

consideration.               ^^■c^^nrr■o     th^    First  one-fifth 10  exceptional  cases.  In  fact,  it  touches 

.Jr.  winrJnn?            OFFICER.    The     second  one-fifth 25  ^^out   three   different   areas.   That   is 

clerk  will  report.  Third  one-fifth 45        .        v,„.  „    ^-.tf ,    c!^««>«-.-    ;., 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read     Fourth  one-fifth 70  why   we    have   different    Senators   in- 

as  follows;                                                        Last  one-fifth 100  volved. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DOLE),  for  <"'    Operating    RULEs.-For    purposes    of  proposed  change 

himself.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Boren.  this  schedule-  xhe  tax  changes  approved  by  the  Fi- 

and  Mr.  Tsongas.  proposes  an  amendment  *I*  '•''*'  rent  allocable  to  each  taxable  year  nance  Committee  include  a  provision 

numbered  2985.  within  any  portion  of  a  lea.se  term  described  ^^    prohibit    mismatching    of    income 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    a^k  ^rnt  pSerVy%Cib^%Vs'uTh  flx^ble  ^nd     deduction     in     deferred     rental 

unanimous  consent  that  further  read-  year,  and  leases.  First,  both  the  lessor  and  lessee 

ing  of   the   amendment   be   dispensed  dii  any  agreement  relating  to  property  are  placed  on  the  accrual  method  so 

with.  which  is  to  be  placed  in  service  in  two  or  that    the   otherwise   cash    basis   lessor 
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will  have  to  accrue  rental  income  to 
the  extent  the  lessee  accrues  a  deduc- 
tion for  rent  paid.  Second,  since  the 
rent  is  not  paid  in  the  early  years  of 
the  lease,  the  rent  that  would  have 
been  paid  if  the  rental  payments  had 
been  level  each  year  of  the  lease  is 
treated  as  a  loan  from  the  lessor  to 
the  lessee  and  interest  income  is  im- 
puted to  the  lessor  annually. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a 
provision  to  force  a  cash  basis  lessor  to 
take  deferred  rent  into  income.  How- 
ever, it  does  treat  the  deferred  rent  as 
a  loan  and  imputes  interest  income  to 
the  lessor.  This  provision,  while  an  im- 
provement over  present  law.  certainly 
does  not  preclude  major  tax  benefits 
from  deferred  rental  agreements. 

NEED  FOR  TRANSITIONAL  RELIEF 

The  finance  committee  provisions 
are  effective  for  agreements  entered 
into  after  March  15.  1984.  This  date 
was  the  date  the  committee  adopted 
the  provision.  However,  the  effective 
date  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  a  small  number  of  transactions 
have  begun  and  substantial  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  reliance 
on  the  existing  tax  law.  Quite  obvious- 
ly, the  tax  benefits  claimed  for  a  sale- 
leaseback  with  deferred  rents  under 
present  law  can  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  financing  costs. 

I  want  to  yield  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  the  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Tsongas.  He  may  have  other  com- 
ments or  further  explanation. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  lo  thank  the  chairman  for  the 
courtesy  extended  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years,  a 
number  of  companies,  particularly 
companies  in  high  technology  areas, 
have  entered  into  sale-leaseback  trans- 
actions pursuant  to  which  they  trans- 
fer facilities  to  partnerships  composed 
of  investors  and  then  lease  them  back 
for  an  extended  period.  A  common  fea- 
ture in  these  types  of  transactions  has 
been  a  stepped  rental  schedule,  with 
the  rents  payable  in  the  early  years  of 
the  lease  term,  during  the  period  in 
which  the  investors  are  making  their 
payments  in  to  the  partnership,  being 
significantly  lower  than  the  rents  pay- 
able in  the  later  years.  In  addition  to 
the  tax  advantages  to  the  partnership, 
these  transactions  result  in  significant 
nontax-related  benefits  to  the  seller. 
In  particular,  the  company  for  finan- 
cial accounting  purposes  generally  is 
entitled  to  treat  the  lease  obligation  in 
a  more  favorable  manner  than  it 
would  have  to  treat  the  corresponding 
debt  obligation  if  it  owned  the  proper- 
ty. Also,  the  reduced  rental  obligation 
in  the  early  years  of  the  lease  can 
result  in  a  significant  cash-flow  advan- 
tage to  company,  which  can  be  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  making  a  startup  fa- 
cility economically  viable. 

Section  74  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  would  require  both  the 
lessee    and    the    lessor    to    treat    the 


rental  and  the  interest  income  that  is 
attributable  to  the  deferred  portion  of 
the  rental  payments  in  this  type  of 
transaction  as  if  they  were  on  the  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  actual  method  of  account- 
ing. Thus,  a  lessor  that  uses  the  cash 
method  of  accounting  would  realize  a 
substantial  amount  of  taxable  income 
during  the  period  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  rental  is  deferred  for  which  no 
cash  would  be  received.  This  result 
will  make  these  types  of  transactions 
significantly  less  attractive  to  inves- 
tors than  under  current  law  and  thus 
will  adversely  affect  the  terms  offered 
to  a  company  that  contemplates  sell- 
ing a  facility  and  leasing  it  back  from 
a  partnership. 

Some  companies  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  substantial  new  facilities 
prior  to  March  16,  1984.  with  the  spe- 
cific expectation  that  they  would 
enter  into  a  sale-leaseback  tran.saction 
in  accordance  with  current  law  that 
would  result  in  a  particular  economic 
return  to  the  economy.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  changes  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  section  74  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  economic  return  to 
be  received  by  these  companies  and  in 
at  least  some  instances  would  preclude 
the  sale-leaseback  transaction  from 
taking  place  at  all.  The  proposed 
amendment  creates  a  limited  transi- 
tional rule. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  suggest  what  this  amendment 
does,  and  then  there  will  be  other 
Members  on  the  floor,  and  the  Com- 
missioner is  on  his  way.  Commissioner 
Metzenbaum  will  be  here  any  minute, 
and  we  can  get  on  with  the  evening's 
work. 

Thus,  this  amendment  will  provide 
that  where  there  was  a  binding  writ- 
ten agreement  lo  lease  on  March  15 
the  new  rules  would  not  apply.  Simi- 
larly, if  there  was  a  firm  plan,  evi- 
denced by  an  appropriate  document, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  lease 
and  construction  had  commenced,  the 
agreement  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
new  rules,  but  only  if  the  transaction 
met  one  of  t\^-o  tests  to  assure  that  the 
transaction  does  not  provide  an  overly 
generous  tax  benefit.  The  first  test  re- 
quires that  the  rental  payments  be 
treated  as  though  the  rents  were  not 
deferred  or  "stepped  "  any  more  than 
is  provided  in  a  prescribed  .schedule. 
The  second  test  would  exempt  the 
agreement  from  the  prescribed  sched- 
ule of  rental  payments  if  the  aggre- 
gate lease  payments  under  the  lease 
meet  a  minimum  present  value. 

Finally,  there  is  an  exception  if  a 
lease  meets  a  combination  test  of  a  re- 
quested present  value  of  rental  pay- 
ments and  a  required  percentage  of 
the  total  rental  payments  that  are 
made  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
lease.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  this 
present  value  test  a  discount  rale  of 
12.6  percent  should  be  assumed. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
reemphasize  that  this  transitional  rule 
is  equitable  from  both  the  point  of 
view  of  taxpayers  who  have  acted  in 
reliance  on  the  present  law  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Government 
since  transactions  which  will  benefit 
from  this  rule  meet  a  minimum  stand- 
ard v^hich  is  designed  to  limit  the  po- 
tential lax  benefits  for  the  most  ag- 
gressive transactions. 

So.  I  would  say.  as  a  general  rule, 
when  you  start  changing  law.  even 
though  it  may  be  closing  loopholes, 
there  is  always  somebody  with  certain 
circumstances,  exceptional  circum- 
stances. And  I  think,  having  relied  on 
the  la\^-  at  the  time  they  started  or 
commenced  construction,  or  whatever, 
they  are  entitled  to  some  relief.  That 
is  the  basis  of  this  amendment.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  fair.  Treasury  has  agreed  lo 
the  amendment.  We  have  cut  it  back 
considerably.  I  know  of  no  ob.iection 
on  this  side. 

We  will  withhold  approval  until  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  arrives. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  set  aside 
both  the  Dole  amendment,  and  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Weicker/ 
Dodd/Tsongas/Boren  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2986 

(Purpose:  Amendment  lo  Section  173(a)(1) 

of  the  bill  concerning  sound  recordings) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  take  up  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senators  from  California, 
Senator  Wilson  and  Senator  Cran- 
ston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager. 

I  send  lo  the  desk  the  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2986. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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Page  478.  line  24.  strike  out  "The  term" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  'Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (C>.  the  term" 

Page  479.  after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

•(C)  Certain  contingent  amounts  taken 
INTO  ACCOUNT.— Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  to  contingent  amounts  incurred  in  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  sound  recording  is 
placed  in  service  or  in  the  first  succeeding 
taxable  year.  Such  amounts  shall  be  treated 
as  3-year  recovery  property  and  qualified  in- 
vestment placed  in  service  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  incurred  as  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer.". 

Page  477.  beginning  at  line  2.  strike  out 
the  words  "which,  if  it  were  section  38  prop- 
erty, would  be  new  section  38  property."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the  original  use  of 
which  commences  with  the  taxpayer,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
10  afford  the  recording  industry  the 
opportunity  to  cure  I  think  what  was 
an  omission,  and  allow  them  to  have 
the  same  election  in  terms  of  their  ac- 
counting and  depreciation  that  was  in- 
tended. Let  me  give  a  little  back- 
ground. As  part  of  the  proposed  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  made  two  impor- 
tant determinations  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  sound  recordings. 
First,  the  committee  determined  that 
the  tax  treatment  of  sound  recordings 
should  conform  to  the  general  stand- 
ard that  accelerated  cost  recovery  sys- 
tems and  investment  tax  credit  should 
provide  tax  benefits  to  the  taxpayer 
on  a  present  value  basis  and  no  more 
than  what  the  value  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits would  have  been  had  the  property 
been  expensed  in  the  year  it  was 
placed  in  service.  The  citation  is  on 
page  469  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  98-169. 

Mr.  President,  section  173  of  the  bill 
before  us  would  add  a  new  subsection, 
subsection  48R.  which  is  intended  to 
implement  the  committee's  determina- 
tions. The  provision  will  allow  a  tax- 
payer an  election,  in  effect,  either  to 
take  a  6-percent  credit  and  3-year  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery,  or  alternative- 
ly to  take  no  credit  and  to  depreciate 
on  the  hasia  of  an  income  forecast 
system  of  depreciation.  However,  as 
the  bill  is  drafted,  section  173  would 
exclude  contingent  costs,  which  is  to 
say  residuals  and  royalties  from  that 
election,  thus  denying  the  opportimity 
to  elect  a  6-percent  credit  and  a  3-year 
system  of  accelerated  cost,  recovery  for 
those  contingent  costs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  policy 
reason  not  to  allow  the  election  for 
contingent  costs.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  recording  industry  in  particular,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  talent  sometimes  occurs  only 
after  there  has  been  some  initial  case 
of  acceptance  after  a  trial  effort  has 
been  made.  The  next  step  by  the  re- 
cording artists  firm  is  to  issue  a  consid- 
erably greater  release,  in  which  case 


the  new  cost  obviously  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  treatment  and  elec- 
tion. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  simple 
equity.  We  are  seeking  to  allow  the 
same  treatment  of  contingent  costs  as 
for  the  initial  costs  introducing  a 
sound  recording.  As  the  distinguished 
manager  has  indicated,  the  Treasury 
has  signed  off  on  this.  It  is  of  interest 
not  only  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston,  but  also  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues  in  New  York,  I  believe  in 
Tennessee,  and  in  those  other  seats  of 
the  recording  industry. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
and  myself,  is  intended  to  remove 
what  I  believe  to  have  been  an  unin- 
tended discrimination  against  record 
companies  which  do  not  pay  recording 
stars  huge  upfront  costs,  thereby  ob- 
taining significant  investment  tax 
credit  and  write-off  benefits. 

The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
prepared  to  assure  that  no  company 
obtains  an  unfair  or  excessive  recovery 
than  otherwise  allowed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Treasury  to  the  record 
industry  at  large. 

The  issue  is  whether  to  allow  recov- 
ery through  3-year  depreciation  or  the 
6  percent  investment  tax  credit  for 
contingent  royalties  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  production  of  a  sound  re- 
cording. The  amendment  permits  this 
and  subjects  the  allowable  amount  to 
a  2-year  cap;  that  is,  only  contingent 
royalties  paid  in  the  year  of  produc- 
tion and  the  succeeding  tax  years  are 
allowed.  Royalties  paid  out  in  subse- 
quent years  are  disallowed. 

Thus,  if  our  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  smaller  companies  will  be  at 
a  disadvantage,  vis-a-vis  larger  compa- 
nies, and  recording  artists  who  have 
not  yet  attained  fame  and  recognition 
will  have  a  disadvantage  as  against 
those  who  are  now  famous  and  who 
have  no  difficulty  with  new  record- 
ings. 

These  performers  receive  contingen- 
cy royalties. 

Although  this  sounds  complex  I  am 
informed  by  experts  that  it  essentially 
is  an  accounting  transaction,  is  fair, 
and  is  consistent  with  section  173  as 
presently  drafted. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  I  have  had  a  discus- 
sion of  this  proposal.  He  di.sagrees 
with  the  policy  of  this  amendment  and 
I  respect  his  disagreement.  I  would  not 
ask  him  to  back  away  from  what  he 
obviously  feels  in  a  principled  way.  He 
will  explain  the  basis  for  his  opposi- 
tion and  I  encourage  Senators  to  listen 
to  his  views  as  I  hope  they  will  listen 
to  mine  and  those  of  my  colleague. 
Pete  Wilson. 


It  is  our  position  that  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Treasury  attempted  to 
solve  a  dispute  involving  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  depreciable  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  master  sound  re- 
cordings. The  outlines  of  the  settle- 
ment provided  for  a  3-year  deprecia- 
tion and  a  6-percent  investment  tax 
credit  at  the  discretion  of  the  taxpay- 
er. In  determining  the  base  for  the 
credit  and  ACRS,  the  committee  al- 
lowed the  taxpayer  to  use  the  income 
forecast  method,  which  as  I  under- 
stand permits  the  taxpayer  to  count 
upfront  fees  and  participation  paid  to 
performers.  This  works  for  very  large 
record  companies  housing  a  stable  of 
well-known  performers  who  merit  and 
can  command  upfront  payments. 

But  it  works  sharply  against  record 
companies  who  specialize  in  develop- 
ing new  talent  and  "ccording  unrecog- 
nized, as  yet,  artis  s.  The  economic 
future  of  a  record  is  determined  rather 
swiftly.  The  cap  period  allowed  in  the 
amendment  for  recognition  of  contin- 
gent royalties  covers  this  period. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  provision 
will  not  permit  continued  depreciation 
of  contingent  royalties  paid  after  2 
years  of  the  record's  life. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  permits 
the  taxpayer  to  capitalize  these  ex- 
penses rather  than  expensing  them  in 
the  year  incurred.  This  result  actually 
will  produce  a  most  revenue  gain,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury. 

But  more  to  the  point  this  amend- 
ment will  even  the  playing  field  for 
the  record  industry,  permit  the  small- 
er firms  to  compete  effectively  against 
the  giants.  It  will  enable  the  develop- 
ment of  new  artists  and  new  styles  of 
music  to  move  forward. 

There  are  many,  many  musicians  in 
my  State  of  California  who  work  day 
and  night  for  the  opportunity  for  rec- 
ognition. This  amendment  will  keep 
the  door  open  for  them.  Closing  it  will 
deprive  many  musicians,  artists,  and 
compo.sers  of  a  chance  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful financial  reward  for  their  life- 
time of  devotion  to  music  and  the  per- 
forming arts. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
take  a  6-percent  investment  credit  on 
certain  contingent  amounts  paid  with 
respect  to  sound  recordings,  like  royal- 
ties to  songwriters,  so  long  as  they  de- 
preciate those  amounts  under  the  3- 
year  ACRS  rules.  That  has  been  point- 
ed out.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  understand  Treasury  has  no 
problem  with  the  amendment.  It  will 
not  cost  any  revenues,  in  fact,  it  will 
pick  some  up. 

It  will  also  protect  taxpayers  in  the 
industry  from  the  adverse  effect  on  re- 


ported earnings  the  rule  in  the  bill 
would  have.  The  bill  permits  no  invest- 
ment credits  for  such  contingent 
amounts,  but  generally  permits  them 
to  be  deducted  currently. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  provides  for  an  in- 
vestment credit  in  connection  with 
royalties,  a  rather  unusual  procedure 
to  say  the  least,  and  it  provides  not 
alone  for  investment  credit  for  the 
royalties,  but  it  permits  contingent  li- 
abilities, those  that  have  not  actually 
been  paid,  to  be  made  a  part  of  that 
investment  credit. 

There  is  another  thing:  It  makes  it 
po.ssible  for  those  who  benefit  from  it 
to  get  103  percent  back  for  every  100 
percent  they  invest. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  good  reason  for 
this  amendment  to  be  adopted. 

The  argument  is  made  that  it  will 
pick  up  some  money.  This  Senator 
does  not  agree  with  that.  He  does  not 
believe  it  will  pick  up  any  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  make  the  argument  that  if  you 
have  an  amendment  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  invest  $1,000  and 
get  back  $1,030.  that  is  illogical.  Why? 

They  want  the  right  to  get  this  ivest- 
ment  credit  against  contingent  liabil- 
ities as  well. 

I  just  have  great  difficulty  with  it 
and  really  believe  that  it  should  not  be 
coming  up.  There  have  been  no  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  it. 

A  committee  dealt  with  this  subject 
in  their  hearings,  but  nobody  proposed 
this  amendment  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  held.  Then  we  find  that  at 
the  11th  hour,  at  10  minutes  to  9,  as 
the  bill  is  winding  down,  the  recording 
industry  is  coming  with  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  consider  to  be  out  of  the 
blue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  manager,  if  I  could  have 
the  manager's  attention,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  that  the  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  work  out  some- 
thing. 

Otherwise,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  oppose  the  amendment  but  does 
not  wish  to  delay  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  feels  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  to  go  for  a  vote, 
this  Senator  would  want  to  discuss  the 
amendment  at  some  length.  I  do  not 
believe  my  colleagues  understand  the 
importance  of  the  amendment.  I  have 
prepared  a  lengthy  statement  which  I 
am  prepared  to  go  into.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  understood  the  managers 
of  the  bill  were  anxious  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  waiting  for  clear- 
ance from  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
another  amendment. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  want 
the  IDB's. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment, the  Dodd-Tsongas-Weicker- 
Boren  amendment.  Then  there  is  still 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  be  cooperative  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  during  this  entire 
proceeding.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  previously  informed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  as  to  proceeding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  would  like  to  finish  this 
matter  tonight. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  trying  to 
help  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  do  we  not  tempo- 
rarily set  this  amendment  aside?  I  am 
advised  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  all  these  things.  You  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  an  expert  to  be  in  the 
Senate  or  to  be  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  take  a  lot  of  my 
counsel  from  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee, a  bipartisan  group  of  outstanding 
tax  lawyers,  men  and  women,  and  they 
tell  me  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  amendment. 

They  have  told  me  a  lot  of  things 
wrong  with  other  amendments,  but 
they  do  not  see  any  real  problem  with 
this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  discu.ss  it  with  them,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  expediting  the 
proceedings  perhaps  we  can  set  this 
aside  temporarily. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  set  it  ciside  and  let 
me  suggest  briefly  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  We  will  .see  if  we  can  find  an 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  to 
bring  up. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2985 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  advise  the  manager  that  the  Tson- 
gas-Dodd  amendment.  I  am  told,  in- 
volves probably  some  economic  impact 
of  $40  to  $100  million.  I  am  also  told 
that  there  .seems  to  be  .some  equity  in 
that  they  were  caught  unbeknownst  to 
themselves  by  some  time  elements. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I  indicat- 
ed earlier,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
they  were  operating  in  one  of  these 
loopholes;  even  if  that  was  the  case. 


that  is  the  law.  They  were  operating 
with  certain  expenditures,  certain 
plans.  So  they  were  caught  in  a  trap. 
It  does  not  give  them  all  they  want, 
but  it  does  give  them  something. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes;  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  and  particularly  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  return  to 
that  amendment,  the  Dodd-Tsongas 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  colleague  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  appreciate  their 
consideration  of  this  amendment.  As 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  pointed 
out.  they  were  in  fact  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  situation.  I  have  my  own 
views  on  that,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  got  caught  in  the  transi- 
tion period  and.  as  has  been  said,  a 
number  of  things  have  been  met  and 
complied  with.  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful that  we  can  move  this  thing  for- 
ward. I  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
concern  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
assume  maybe  Senator  Boren  and 
Senator  Weicker  may  want  to  put 
statements  in  the  Record.  At  any  rate, 
we  can  act  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2985)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
making  progress.  I  think.  We  have 
tried  to  put  together  a  list  of  amend- 
ments that  we  can  take  care  of  if  we 
can  get  them  cleared  all  the  way 
around;  another  list  to  which  Treasury 
has  expressed  opposition;  and  another 
list  where  they  are  still  negotiating. 
Let  me  suggest  that  we  know  there 
will  be  .some  votes  on  the  real  estate 
amendment.  That  is  the  Boschwitz- 
Dixon  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  where  there  is 
Treasury  opposition,  we  have  an 
amendment  by  Senator  D'Amato  on 
pension  contributions  for  policemen 
and  firefighters;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Cochran  on  guaranteed  in- 
vestment credit;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Bradley  on  earned  income 
tax  indexing;  Senator  Cranston  to 
exempt   low-income   housing   projects; 
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Senator  Wilson,  transitional  rules  for 
factoring:  Senator  Wilson  on  transi- 
tion relief  for  movies:  Senator  Wilson 
on  Oakland  Convention  Center:  Sena- 
tor Baucus  to  modify  medicare  sav- 
ings: Senator  Kennedy  on  faculty 
housing  fringe  benefits:  Senators 
Dixon  and  Stevens  on  ESOP  voting 
rights  pass  transfer. 

On  those  amendments,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  chance  of  complet- 
ing action  tonight,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  rather  quickly. 

In  addition  to  tho.se  amendments, 
there  are  still  nine  amendments  that 
are  still  in  the  negotiating  stage  and 
may  or  may  not  be  agreed  to.  Those 
are  by  myself.  Senators  Exon  and 
DuRENBERCER  in  reference  to  gasohol: 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Humphrey 
on  FUTA  summer  camp  exemptions: 
Senator  Grassley.  farm  depreciation: 
Senator  Domenici  on  photovoltaic 
cells:  Senator  Melcher  on  construc- 
tion workers:  Senator  Boren.  vocation- 
al education  equipment:  Senator 
DeConcini.  Greyhound  transitional: 
Senator  Tsongas,  stock  option  modifi- 
cation, and  Senator  Symms.  geother- 
mal  modification. 

I  say  that  sounds  like  a  rather  large 
group,  but  many  of  these  can  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly  if  everybody  is  willing 
to  cooperate.  We  do  not  want  to  deny 
anybody  the  right  to  have  their 
amendment  debated,  but  let  us  try  to 
move  and  dispose  of  them.  I  am  opti- 
mistic. If  we  can  make  any  progress  in 
the  next  hour,  we  might  be  able  to 
persuade  the  leaders  to  let  us  continue 
for  a  while. 

I  have  a  couple  of  amendments  here 
that  we  can  agree  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  yield  to  this  Senator? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  my  colleague.  I 
would  like  to  advise  him  that  my  asso- 
ciate on  this  amendment  on  the  real 
estate  and  housing  industry  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ)  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor 
now.  He  will  be  here  momentarily.  We 
are  ready.  Whenever  we  can  accommo- 
date the  chairman,  we  are  ready  to  go 
to  the  mat  on  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  appreciate  that.  Mr. 
President.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois.  We  prefer  not  to  take  that 
right  now.  because  if  we  lose  that,  we 
are  short  about  a  billion  dollars  and 
will  have  to  tax  somebody  else.  So  I 
would  rather  not  get  into  that  at  this 
point. 

Obviously,  it  is  going  to  come  up. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  dear 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
know  that  we  made  a  very  reasonable 
offer  that  will  involve  substantially 
less  than  a  billion  dollars— about  $300 
million,  about  a  third  of  what  could  be 
gained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  ciga- 


rette tax  at  its  present  level.  I  wonder 
if  my  distinguished  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  emphysema, 
cancer,  heart  attack  and  all  the  other 
illnesses  in  the  Nation.!  believe  we 
ought  to  do  this  tremendous  damage 
to  the  housing  industry  while  we  ex- 
clude that  question? 

I  wonder  if  he  saw'  the  television 
report  tonight  about  his  President's 
visit  to  Dallas  where  the  housing  in- 
dustry, when  he  went  there  to  tell 
them  how  good  things  are  in  the  coun- 
try, suggested  to  him  that  things  are 
not  good  at  all  and  interest  rates  are 
going  up  and  it  is  tough  to  sell  houses 
and  the  industry  is  in  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

I  wonder,  in  view  of  all  that,  wheth- 
er my  colleague  would  not  want  to  re- 
consider a  very  reasonable  offer  that 
has  been  made  by  us  in  this  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Obviously,  there  are  a 
number  of  taxes  we  could  raise:  The 
tobacco  tax.  another  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  would  be  enough  to  take  care  of 
it.  But  we  just  doubled  the  cigarette 
tax  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  my  colleague  and 
friend  think  if  we  drop  the  price  of  the 
tax.  the  price  in  the  cigarette  ma- 
chines will  drop? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  my  friend  think 
they  will  stop  building  houses  in  15  or 
20  years. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  want  to  inform  my 
friend  that  they  will  build  a  lot  less  in 
an  industry  that  is  still  in  depression.  I 
want  to  suggest  that  in  my  State, 
which  is  the  second  last  of  the  50 
States  after  Idaho,  the  industry  is  in 
horrible  shape.  To  pick  on  the  housing 
industry  at  a  time  like  this,  I  think,  is 
not  the  correct  procedure.  We  are  will- 
ing to  be  very  accommodating  and  we 
have  made  an  offer  that  I  think  my 
distinguished  friend  ought  to  look  at 
again  because  we  think  it  is  very  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  arc 
still  examining  the  offer,  but  again.  I 
must  say  that  as  I  understand  it.  the 
most  interest-sensitive  group  in  this 
country  is  the  realtors.  The  people 
who  have  been  pushing  us  to  do  some 
deficit  reduction  are  realtors,  except 
they  want  to  do  it  in  social  security 
and  tax  indexing  and  not  touch  any  of 
their  little  deals.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  deficit  re- 
duction, everybody  has  to  make  a  con- 
tribution, even  the  big  realtors  of  this 
country. 

A  lot  of  these  are  just  tax  shelters,  a 
lot  of  churning  going  on.  a  lot  of 
people  making  a  lot  of  profit.  I  would 
guess  the  average  homebuilder  has 
never  heard  about  15  or  20  years  and 
this  would  not  make  one  bit  of  differ- 
ence to  them.  What  they  want  is  for 
interest  rates  to  come  down. 

I  know  where  this  cohies  from.  Mr. 
President:  I  know  the  precise  office 
this  storm  has  been  created  by.  There 
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will  be  another  day.  And  there  will  be 
another  night,  too.  it  looks  like. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  other  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments that  we  can  dispose  of  that  are 
on  the  yes  list? 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  friend  and  I,  may  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  who  are  on  the  no 
list,  are  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to 
press  my  case,  but  at  any  time  I  can 
accommodate  my  distinguished  and 
warm  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  if  the  offer  we 
made,  which  we  consider  a  decent  one, 
is  not  at  all  acceptable  and  if  the  pas- 
sage of  time  will  not  soften  the  heart 
of  my  warm  friend,  then  we  would  be 
delighted  to  proceed  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that,  and  we 
are  looking  at  all  po.ssibilities. 

Certainly  we  are  seriously  looking  at 
that  proposal.  We  have  asked  the  joint 
committee  to  go  back  and  cost  it  out 
again,  and  they  will  be  back  to  us  I 
think  within  20  to  30  minutes.  But  in 
the  meantime,  we  could  do  a  lot  of 
business  if  we  could  just  agree  we  were 
not  going  to  call  up  .some  of  these 
amendments  or  if  Senators  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  them  up. 

I  understand  how  everybody  said 
they  want  to  leave  tonight,  but 
nobody  is  willing  to  call  up  their 
amendments.  We  have  a  list  of  12 
amendments,  and  there  are  probably  8 
or  9  of  them  which  could  be  called  up 
and  disposed  of  rather  quickly.  And 
then  we  will  have  the  real  estate 
amendment.  We  are  going  to  save  that 
for  last  because  if  we  are  rolled  on 
that,  we  need  to  raise  some  additional 
money.  So  either  way.  we  will  get 
around  to  the  real  estate  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  2986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Wilson  amendment. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  still  have  some  reservations  about 
the  Cranston-Wilson  amendment.  The 
Joint  Tax  Committee  indicates  they 
do  not  believe  it  will  have  any  impact. 
IRS  has  signed  off.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  guess 
the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  Wilson 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson). 

The  amendment  (No.  2986)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
very  understanding  and  fair  approach 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  30  seconds  to  echo  that.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  listened, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  his  coopera- 
tion. I  hope  the  advice  that  he  has 
given  proves  correct.  We  think  it  will. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2944 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No. 
2944. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  the  so-called  Dole 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  so-called  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  are  negotiations  going  on 
at  this  very  moment  between  Senator 
Stennis  and  Senator  Metzenbaum  on 
this  particular  issue.  It  is  an  IDB  issue. 
It  is  a  very  important  issue  to  many 
Members.  I  think  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAtJM  has  properly  raised  a  question. 
Yesterday  we  were  picking  up  $400 
million.  Today  we  are  losing  all  of  it, 
and  that  added  to  the  $400  million  we 
lost  earlier  today,  plus  $400  million  or 
$500  million  we  may  lose  later  is  over 
$1  billion.  That  is  quite  a  little  money. 
So  that  is  under  discussion.  If  it  can  be 
resolved,  that  is  going  to  take  care  of 
one  of  the  big  remaining  items.  We 
have  agreed  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  think  others  who 
have  an  interest  in  IDB's,  but  in  doing 
that  we  do  lose  considerable  revenue. 
In  the  spirit  of  whatever,  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  that. 

We  are  just  about  to  work  over  this 
little  yes  list.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  California  has 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  the  apportion- 
ing property  taxes  on  cooperatives 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

METZENBAUM)? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  permit  me 
to  say  a  word  on  the  IDB  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  I  think  I  correctly 
stated  the  Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes:  I  am  very 
much  concerned  that  we  are  making 
some  progress  and  closing  down  some 
of  the  abuses  with  respect  to  IDB's. 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  I  believe, 
made  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi are  being  accommodated  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  from  2 
years  to  6  years. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  and  at  the 
same  time  we  were  going  to  pick  up 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  that 
matter  was  halted.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  had  some  concerns  about  it. 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
losing  $200  million  or  $300  million  in- 
stead of  picking  up  $200  million  or 
$300  million.  That  would  mean  to  me 
that  you  have  now  taken  the  $48  bil- 
lion and  changed  it  by  something  ap- 
proaching $500  million.  I  think  that 
there  are  too  many  abuses  in  the  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  field  to  just 
permit  that  to  go  through  in  this 
manner.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  major 
controversy  out  of  one  that  did  not 
exist,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did 
not  make  the  issue.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  signed  off  on  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  that  had  been 
worked  out  witn  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  commended  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  doing  so. 

Now,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  issue  does  not  cause 
this  Senator  to  believe  that  we  ought 
to  just  put  this  bill  to  bed  and  give 
away  $500  million  because  one  or  more 
Senators  are  concerned  about  it.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion and  try  to  work  it  out,  but 
absent  that  I  think  we  do  have  some- 
what of  a  stalemate  on  more  than  a 
matter  of  passing  concern. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  take  this  matter,  that  is 
one  thing.  If  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  it  a  little  while  and  go  on  to 
something  else,  that  is  another  thing. 
I  would  object  to  that.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  now.  is  this  consid- 
ered the  beginning  of  the  debate  on 
the  proposal  or  are  we  going  to  take  it 
up  in  an  orderly  way  and  debate  both 
sides? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  we  will  take  it  up  in 
an  orderly  way.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tors might  be  able  to  resolve  it  back 
there. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  am  glad  to  go 
over  it.  and  we  are  planning  to  talk  it 
over  some.  I  do  not  think  this  thing 
can  be  solved  with  one  bill  or  in  1  year; 
I  have  gotten  that  deep  into  it.  I  want 
to  make  that  point  to  all  Senators.  It 
is  a  major  part  of  my  considerations. 
But  I  have  tried.  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  can.  I  think  what  we  have  im- 
proves the  situation  some.  The  manag- 
er of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  approved  that,  and  I  think 
that  itself  is  a  pow-erful  piece  of  evi- 
dence. So  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  now  and  the 
Senate  proceed,  but  I  did  want  to 
make  that  brief  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  from  my  friend 
the  distinguished  manager,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  the  amendment.  I 
have  given  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  go  ahead  and 
offer  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2988 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Cranston, 
propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2988. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

•SEC.        .     PKOPKKT'i     TAXES    OF    ((MIPERATIVE 
HOI  SIN(i  CORPORATIONS. 

•(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
216(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tenant-stockholder's  proportion- 
ale  share)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(3)  Tenant-Stockholders  Proportion- 
ate Share.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  tenant-Stock- 
holder's proportionate  share'  means  that 
proportion  which  the  stock  of  the  coopera- 
tive housing  corporation  owned  by  the 
tenant-stockholder  bears  to  the  total  out- 
standing stock  of  the  corporation  (including 
any  stock  held  by  the  corporation). 

■(B)  Certain  taxes.— The  term  tenant- 
stockholder's  proportionate  share'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  tax  which  is  required  by 
the  State  (or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of) that  imposes  such  tax  to  be  allocated 
upon  the  basis  of  separate  appraisals  for 
some  or  all  of  the  units  in  a  house  or  apart- 
ment building,  the  amount  of  such  tax  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  the  law  of  such  State  (or 
political   subdivision)   to   that   unit   of   the 
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house  or  apartment  building  which  the 
stockholder  is  entitled  to  occupy  as  a  dwell- 
ing. 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  Section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1983.  '. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  California  and  myself  and 
the  constituents  we  represent  who 
find  themselves  in  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  having  to  pay  property  taxes 
in  excess  of  the  deduction  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  Federal  law  to 
claim  against  the  Federal  taxes  they 
pay.  This  was  not  an  intended  result. 

What  has  happened.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  those  who  are  the  owners  of  co- 
operative apartments  find  that  they 
are  required  under  California  law  to 
make  payment  in  accordance  with 
excess  valuation. 

Some  will  recall  that,  some  years 
ago.  California  passed  proposition  13. 
which  froze  assessments  until  resale  of 
a  unit  occurred.  Applying  that  to  coop- 
erative apartments,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  upon  resale  of  a  coopera- 
tive unit,  an  assessed  valuation  in- 
crease has  occurred,  resulting  in  a 
higher  tax  to  the  owner  of  that  co-op 
apartment.  But.  rather  than  receiving 
the  deduction  appropriate  to  the 
amount  of  his  increased  property  tax 
payments,  under  Federal  law  the 
entire  deduction  for  each  unit  has 
come  back  to  the  building  cumulative- 
ly and  has  been  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shares  held  by  the  co-op 
owners,  rather  than  by  the  actual 
amount  of  the  tax  paid. 

This  amendment  to  section  216  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would 
bring  about  a  reform.  It  would  simply 
grant  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  property  tax  paid,  rather  than 
providing  a  windfall  to  those  who.se  as- 
sessed valuations  have  not  been 
changed,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
have  received  an  increase  in  their  as- 
sessed valuation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  have  any  problem 
about  making  his  amendment  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  passage,  as  are  all 
other  amendments  in  this  bill,  instead 
of  it  being  retroactive? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  do  not  think 
we  achieve  full  equity  in  that  respect. 
because  equity  would  be  that  those 
who  pay  the  higher  amount  are  enti- 
tled to  the  full  deduction  of  the 
amount  they  have  paid.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  if  we  get  a  prospective 
result,  it  would  be  a  reform  worth 
achieving.  I  think  we  should  make 
that  conform  to  the  actual  property 
tax  year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  the 
tax  year? 
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Mr.  WILSON.  It  would  be  in  March. 
The  property  tax  lien  attaches  as  of 
that  date.  So  I  would  like  to  make  it 
retroactive  at  least  through  the  lien 
date  of  this  year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
would  want  to  make  it  effective  what 
date? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  effective  so  that  those  who  are 
paying  property  taxes  in  the  current 
year  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  change  in  the  lawv- 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  this  one  of 
several  more  amendments  the  Senator 
from  California  has  coming,  or  is  this 
his  last  amendment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  No:  this  is  not  the  last 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  the  last  one  on 
which  we  can  agree. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  point  out  one 
thing  I  have  omitted.  This  is  absolute- 
ly revenue  neutral,  and  the  Treasury 
agrees  to  that. 

So  what  we  are  doing.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  it  is  simply  bringing 
about  equity  by  adjusting  the  deduc- 
tion to  the  actual  amount  paid.  If  we 
leave  the  law  as  it  is.  we  continue  to 
permit  windfalls  to  those  who. 
through  no  virtue  of  their  own.  have 
not  received  a  higher  assessed  valu- 
ation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  manager  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2988)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  that  he  has  three  items  on 
the  amendment  list.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  accommodate  him  nearly  every 
other  way.  Treasury  is  flatly  opposed 
to  those  three  amendments,  and  I 
hope  we  can  agree  not  to  bring  them 
up  or  to  bring  them  up  under  a  time 
agreement,  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
here  a  long  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  has  been  most  ac- 
commodating and  I  appreciate  it.  But 
I  think  the  statement  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate, in  that  we  are  in  negotiation, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  change  in  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  some.  I  should 
like  to  counsel  with  the  manager  and 
advise  him  of  those  changes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  be  able 
to  give  me  some  reading  by  about  10 
minutes  to  10?  I  have  to  consult  with 


the  majority  leader  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  finish  tonight  or  come 
back  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  cannot  offer  every 
amendment  tonight,  or  there  would  be 
another  tax  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California 
for  his  leadership  on  the  cooperative 
amendment  which  was  just  adopted. 
He  made  the  case  strongly  and  clearly 
and  eloquently,  and  I  have  no  more  to 
say  about  it  in  view  of  his  success. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  is  most  generous  and  has  been 
most  helpful.  If  his  name  is  not  on 
this  amendment,  that  is  an  error,  be- 
cause he  is  a  cosponsor.  If  his  name  is 
not  on  the  amendment  as  a  cosponsor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
going  to  offer  a  $200  million  revenue 
loser  now. 

amendment  no.  2989 

(Purpose:  To  provide  cost-of-living 

adjustments  in  the  earned  income  credit) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  agree  to  10  minutes 
on  a  side  as  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  a  little  bit  longer  than 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  us  do  25  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  9:30  p.m.  now.  The 
last  amendment  the  Senator  called  up 
took  I'a  hours.  This  should  not  be 
that  hard  to  explain. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  certainly  will  not. 
I  will  take  15  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fifteen  minutes  on  each 
side,  and  I  so  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
lev)    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 
2989. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1127.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  CosT-or-LiviNO  Adjustments.— 


(1)  In  general.— Section  32  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(h)  CosT-OF-LiviNG  Adjustments.— The 
dollar  amounts  in  effect  under  subsections 
(a),  (b)(1),  (b)(2),  (f)(2)(A),  and  (f)(2)(B) 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  December  31,  1985. 
shall  be  increased  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
ju.stment  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1(f)(3))  for  such  calendar  year.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
3507(c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(h)  Cost-of-Living  Adjustments.— The 
dollar  amounts  in  effect  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
in  any  calendar  year  after  December  31. 
1985.  shall  be  increased  by  the  co.st-of-living 
adjustment  (within  the  meaning  of  .section 
1(f)(3))  for  such  calendar  year.". 

On  page  1127.  line  19.  .strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  1127.  line  23.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
in.sert  "(c)". 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  that  deals 
with  the  earned  income  credit. 

Why  is  the  earned  income  credit  im- 
portant? It  is  one  of  the  very  few  tax 
provisions  that  directly  helps  the 
working  poor. 

The  earned  income  credit  has  been 
in  the  tax  law-since  1975.  The  father 
of  that  credit  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  who  recognized 
that  it  was  important  to  provide  some 
tax  relief  to  the  working  poor  of  this 
country,  the  low-income  families  who 
might  otherwise  need  large  welfare 
payments. 

The  earned  income  credit  has  not 
been  adjusted  since  1978.  I  proposed 
an  amendment  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  increase  that  credit,  and  the 
committee  agreed  with  that  proposal. 
Thus,  the  bill  before  us  provides  a  re- 
fundable tax  credit  equal  to  10.5  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5,000  earned  income 
as  opposed  to  10  percent  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  Under  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  the  maximum  allowable  credit 
will  be  $525.  This  amount  will  be 
phased  down  as  income  rises  above 
$6,000.  and  it  will  not  be  available  for 
individuals  with  incomes  over  $11,000. 
As  I  proposed  in  the  committee,  my 
amendment  would  also  have  indexed 
the  credit  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the 
way  we  treat  the  personal  exemption 
and  the  zero  bracket  amount.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  Finance  Committee  it 
was  not  agreed  to  index  the  earned 
income  tax  credit. 

Under  my  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  credit  would  be 
indexed  beginning  in  1986.  The  reve- 
nue effect  of  this  change  would  be 
about  $200  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  put  this 
amendment  in  perspective.  What  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  how  to  allevi- 
ate the  adverse  effect  on  poor  people 
of  the  Federal  tax  and  spending 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  several  years.  A  recent  CBO  study 
documents  those  effects.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  these  changes  have  pro- 


duced significant  benefits  for  the 
wealthy  and  significant  losses  for 
those  having  difficulty  making  ends 
meet. 

According  to  the  CBO,  households 
with  annual  incomes  below  $10,000 
will  have  lost  on  average  $440  a  year 
by  1985.  These  are  the  households 
that  would  benefit  most  from  the 
earned  income  credit. 

During  that  same  period,  households 
with  incomes  over  $80,000  will  have 
gained  an  average  of  $8,930  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  clearly  an 
unfair  situation.  The  unfairness  of 
those  statistics  is  quite  simply  shock- 
ing, and  it  will  be  compounded  unless 
we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  reason  is.  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
flation has  pushed  the  income  tax 
threshold  well  above  the  poverty  level. 
In  other  words,  people  who  are  offi- 
cially declared  as  poor  will  have  to  pay 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Since  1975,  inflation  has  pushed 
more  and  more  people  into  the  higher 
tax  brackets,  and  that  has  also  pushed 
the  threshold  higher. 

In  1959,  the  threshold  at  which 
income  taxes  would  begin  was  10.5  per- 
cent below  the  poverty  level.  With  no 
changes  in  law,  if  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  the  threshold  at  which 
people  will  begin  to  pay  taxes  will  be 
by  1986  21  percent  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Mr.  President,  this  result  is  simply 
unconscionable.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  Congress  intent  to  so  sharply  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  on  families  with 
income  below  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  those  fami- 
lies are  headed  by  women.  We  talk  a 
lot  about  the  feminization  of  poverty, 
a  lot  of  talk,  a  lot  of  hand  wringing. 
Well,  this  is  a  good,  solid,  effective 
way  of  doing  something  about  it.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  enact 
legislation  to  alleviate  the  burden  on 
working  women  at  the  bottom  of  the 
income  scale  since  we  are  giving  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  homemakers  at  the 
middle-  and  upper-income  levels  of  the 
scale  through  the  spousal  IRA. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
quite  simple.  Do  we  want  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  benefit  in  this  tax  bill  for 
people  who  make  under  $11,000  in 
income?  If  we  do.  we  will  support  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an- 
other example  where  a  member  of  the 
committee  already  has  $400  million  in 
an  amendment,  and  this  was  defeated 
in  the  committee. 

We  are  getting  into  the  time  where 
everyone  wants  to  spend  more  money. 
This  is  a  $200  million  item. 

We  agreed  with  the  amendment  the 
Senator  offered  in  the  committee  that 
cost  $400  million,  but  some  are  never 
satisified.  So  we  are  back  again  on  the 
floor    trying    to    spend    $200    million 


while  we  are  making  speeches  about 
cutting  the  deficit. 

That  is  how  simple  it  is,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  more  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  can  already  see  them  steam- 
ing up. 

They  vote  one  way  in  the  committee 
and  another  way  on  the  floor. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  be  the  test.  If 
we  cannot  table  an  amendment  like 
this  where  we  have  already  gone  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  then  we  cannot 
table  any  of  the  other  amendments, 
and  we  may  as  well  prepare  to  stay  all 
night  and  come  back  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  that  may  not  be  important  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  desire  to  com- 
plete and  finish  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  one  Senator 
who  has  a  corner  on  compassion  and 
sensitivity  in  this  Chamber,  and  what 
we  profess  we  do  on  a  daily  basis  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  What  we  really  do 
is  vote  for  more  spending  and  talk 
about  reducing  the  deficit. 

This  $200  million  is  not  very  much, 
but  there  is  going  to  be  another  half- 
billion  dollar  amendment  coming 
along,  and  I  can  explain  later  on  how 
we  took  care  of  that  in  the  committee. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  the 
test.  If  Members  are  serious  about  def- 
icit reduction,  we  cannot  start  taking 
every  $200  million  amendment.  I  do 
not  care  how  touching  the  comments 
may  be. 

Either  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  cut  some  spending  or  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  kid  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Every  special  interest  group  in 
America  wants  the  deficit  reduced  if  it 
does  not  cost  them  anything.  In  this 
case,  we  have  increased  the  benefits  by 
$400  million.  We  are  right  back  here 
again  with  $200  million  more. 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  we  are  serious 
about  deficit  reduction.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  let  us  demonstrate  it.  If  we  are 
not.  then  the  lid  is  off.  Just  take  all  of 
the  amendments  and  go  to  conference 
with  about  $20  billion  in  revenue  and 
zero  on  the  spending  side.  But  the 
Record  should  indicate  who  is  adding 
the  spending  amendments  and  what 
they  are  saying  in  one  place  and  what 
they  are  doing  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  relationships  between  income 
tax  threshold  and  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four  between  1959  and  1986 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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TABLE  l.-REWTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INCOME  TAX  THRESH- 
OLD AND  POVERTY  LEVEL  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  FOUR 
1959-86 
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1959 

J2.667 
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-103 

1960 

2.667 
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-117 

1965 

3.000 

3.223 

69 
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3000 

3,317 

-9,6 

1968 

3.000 

3553 

-156 

1969 

3.000 

3.743 

19  9 

1970 

3.600 

3,968 

-93 

1971 

3.750 

4,137 

94 

1972 

4  300 

4  275 

•^06 

1973 

4,300 

4^540 

53 

1974 

4.300 

5.038 

-14  6 

1975 

6.692 

5.500 

(-217 

1976 

6.892 

5.815 

.18  5 

1977 

7,533 

6,191 

.22  0 

1978 

7,533 

6.662 

^13  1 

1979 

8,626 

7,412 

.16  4 

1980 

8,626 

8.414 

^25 

1981 

8,634 

9287 

-70 

1982 

8727 

9  862 
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1983 

8,783 

'  10.166 

'13  6 

1984 

8,783 
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'  -172 

1985 

8,936 

'11,101 

•  -195 

1986 

9.102 

'11.601 

'215 

'  fslimaled 
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II.  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  AFFECTING  INCOME  TAX 
THRESHOLD 

The  provisions  of  the  ta.x  law  that  have 
affected  the  Federal  income  tax  threshold 
in  recent  years  are  displayed  in  Table  2. 
These  are  the  personal  exemption  and 
standard  deduction  (now  the  zero  bracket 
amount),  both  of  which  have  been  in  the 
law  for  many  years,  and  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  (enacted  in  1975).  In  addition,  a 
general  tax  credit  was  in  effect  between 
1975  and  1978  and  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  tax  entry  point  in  those  years. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  we  had  a  very  lengthy  debate 
about  indexing.  We  had  a  very  long 
debate  about  indexing.  It  was  a  debate 
in  fact  that  could  have  reduced  the 
deficit  by  S50  billion.  Mr.  President. 
But  at  that  time,  we  were  not  worried 
about  reducing  the  deficit  an  addition- 
al $50  billion  because  we  wanted  to 
preserve  the  principle  of  indexing. 
Indeed,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee supported  that.  He  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  position  that  we  needed  in- 
dexation in  the  Tax  Code.  And  I  voted 
with  the  chairman  on  that. 

But  I  am  saying  on  this  issue,  let  us 
protect  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  this 
country.  Let  us  index  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  just  as  we  indexed 
the  rates  for  those  people  in  the 
middle-  and  upper-income  levels.  It  is  a 
simple  amendment.  Mr.  President. 
And  if  $200  million  is  going  to  break 

the  budget  when  last  night 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Do  you  have  any  way  to  offset?  Do 
you  have  some  spending  reduction  you 
want  to  make,  to  be  consistent? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  offered  one  this 
afternoon  that  would  have  been  $1.5 
billion. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  a  tax. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  offered  one  yester- 
day that  would  have  been  $170  mil- 
lion.  It   would   have   been   almost  an 


exact  offset.  So  I  have  offered  ways  to 
pay  for  this. 

I  simply  .say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very 
clear  amendment.  Are  we  going  to 
index  here  on  income  tax  credit,  is  it 
going  to  be  $200  million,  or  are  we 
going  to  say,  "Oh,  we  are  going  to 
index  the  rate  for  the  middle  and 
upper  income"? 

I  do  not  dispute  that  we  should  have 
done  that.  I  am  simply  saying  let  us 
recognize  what  the  effect  of  this  is 
going  to  be  for  the  feminization  of 
poverty,  let  us  recognize  what  this 
means  for  working  families  headed  by 
women,  and  let  us  recognize  that  if  we 
do  not  index  this  that  by  1986  people 
are  going  to  hit  that  threshold  20  per- 
cent below  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  again,  all  these  things  are 
great.  Everybody  wants  to  spend  more 
money.  That  is  all  this  is.  And  it  is 
even  worse  because  we  took  care  of 
two-thirds  of  what  we  thought  was  the 
problem,  persuaded  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
we  thought  that  took  care  of  it.  But 
every  day  that  goes  on.  people  come 
up  with  more  ideas,  staff  thinks  of 
great  things  we  ought  to  do  for  every- 
body, and  somebody  pays  the  bill. 

Now.  either  we  want  to  shut  this  off 
and  control  some  spending  around 
here  and  not  take  care  of  every  special 
interest  group— you  know,  they  are 
going  to  be  around  next  year.  They 
are  out  there.  They  have  got  a  lobby 
full  out  here  looking  for  little  tax 
goodies.  They  never  give  up.  They  are 
shifting  paper  back  and  forth.  Every- 
body has  an  idea  of  how  to  spend  a 
little  money  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
bill. 

I  would  say  as  sincerely  as  I  can.  if 
we  cannot  table  an  amendment  that 
cost  $200  million,  after  we  have  al- 
ready given  $400  million  in  the  same 
area,  then  I  doubt  that  we  should  try 
to  table  any  other  amendment,  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  probably  meet 
the  same  fate. 

We  are  turning  down  transition  rules 
for  some  Members  that  are  revenue 
neutral  that  cost  nothing. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
way  he  would  pay  for  it,  he  would  in- 
crease your  taxes.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  will  swallow  that 
much  more.  They  do  not  want  their 
taxes  increased;  79  percent  of  the 
Americans  say  they  are  paying  enough 
taxes  right  now. 

So  I  am  going  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  dispose 
of  this.  This  would  set  a  pattern  and 
might  discourage  subsequent  amend- 
ments that  would  spend  additional 
money.  Again,  the  bottom  line  is  if 
there  is  some  offset  on  the  spending 
side  or  some  offset  that  makes  some 


sense,  if  it  is  a  revenue  package,  a  reve- 
nue amendment,  you  are  going  to 
offset  it  with  different  revenue,  OK.  If 
it  is  spending,  and  you  are  going  to 
offset  it  with  some  spending  cut.  OK. 
But  just  to  come  in  at  the  last  minute 
with  $200  million  here.  $500  million 
here,  couple  million  here,  that  is  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Maybe  a  billion  dollars  is 
not  very  much  with  this  deficit.  I 
would  hope  we  could  come  to  grips 
with  what  the  problem  is.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  a.sk  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
certainly  sympathize  with  the  Sena- 
tors plight  here  tonight  trying  to 
resist  all  of  the  tempting  amendments 
that  come  to  the  floor.  And  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  Senators  leadership  on  the 
whole  issue  of  tax  reform.  And  I  recog- 
nize how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  in 
the  hours  ahead  to  resist  all  the  other 
pressures.  And  I  would  stand  with  him 
on  that. 

But  I  just  do  not  see  people  with 
income  levels  of  $6,000  to  $11,000  as 
special  interests.  They  have  not  been 
accosting  me  in  the  hallways. 

So  I  would  simply  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  hope  in  this  case  he  could 
recognize  that  this  is  a  different  kind 
of  amendment  affecting  a  different 
segment  of  the  population  than  the 
amendments  that  he  so  ably  and 
strongly  resists. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, this  is  just  the  beginning.  We 
will  have  an  amendment  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  in  a  few  minutes 
that  will  add  another  $500  million  to 
spending,  after  he  voted  to  cut  spend- 
ing in  the  committee.  That  is  great. 
You  have  got  one  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee where  you  are  for  cutting  spending 
and  another  on  the  floor  for  increas- 
ing spending.  You  can  look  at  either 
record. 

But  it  just  seems  to  me  we  are  either 
going  to  have  to  do  it  or  not  do  it.  We 
may  as  well  make  a  determination 
now.  If  the  Senate  does  not  want  to 
reduce  spending,  that  is  the  Senate's 
prerogative.  But  if  we  are  concerned 
about  deficit  reduction,  as  we  say 
every  day  in  every  way.  then  that  is 
something  else. 

Again.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
who  may  be  present,  it  is  not  that  we 
do  not  address  this  problem  in  the 
committee.  We  did  address  the  prob- 
lem in  the  committee  as  you  will  find 
on  page  67.  paragraph  10.  under 
"Changes  in  Earned  Income  Credit."  I 
will  put  that  in  the  Record. 

We  made  .some  liberalization 
changes.  It  costs  $400  million.  And  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  satisfied. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  just  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sense 
in  a  moment  we  are  about  to  have  a 
tabling  motion  and.  thus,  a  vote. 
Before  that  occurs,  may  I  remind  Sen- 
ators that  earlier  this  evening,  I  indi- 
cated that  the  leadership  would  try  to 
have  a  further  announcement  to  make 
at  10  o'clock,  or  after  the  vote  that 
might  occur  in  that  vicinity,  on  how 
long  we  will  proceed  and  what  our 
prospects  are.  and  the  outlook  for  to- 
morrow and  perhaps  Saturday. 

So  those  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices  or  elsewhere,  let  me 
remind  them  thai,  after  this  vote, 
there  may  be  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest propounded.  We  may  attempt  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  remaining 
amendments  and  assess  the  time  that 
it  will  take  to  deal  with  them. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  remain  on  the 
floor  after  this  vote  for  that  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Symms)  are 
ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
former  Member. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.-  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  are  neces- 
.sarily  absent. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS-64 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Percy 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Arm,strong 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bakir 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hechl 

Roth 

Bosch  witz 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Helms 

Specter 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Stafford 

D  Amato 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Danforlh 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Kas.se  baum 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Domenici 

I^ugar 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Mathia-s 

Wallop 

East 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Evans 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

Exon 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

Garn 

Pack  wood 

Glenn 

Pell 

NAYS-25 

Biden 

Inouyc 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Kasten 

Moynihan 

Bradle.v 

Kennedy 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Laulenberg 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Byrd 

lievln 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Matsunaga 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Melcher 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAII 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED     1 

Long,  again.sl. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Hart 

Weicker 

Denton 

Huddleston 

Durenberger 

McClure 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  now,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  Anyone 
not  in  their  seat,  standing  and  having 
conversations,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  ask  them  to  move  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  majority  leader. 

REMAINING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced earlier  that  after  this  vote 
and  at  approximately  10.  we  would  try 
to  see  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
going.  I  have  asked  the  two  managers 
in  coordination  with  the  minority 
leader  to  canvass  the  remaining 
amendments  and  identify  them,  and 
try  to  find  out  how  much  time  it  will 
take  so  we  can  try  to  see  how  we  are 
going  to  proceed. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  situation  where  we  can  go 
into  next  week.  We  have  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution  passed  that  has  to  be 


concurred  in.  that  has  been  concurred 
in  by  the  House.  The  most  we  can  do 
before  Easter  is  to  be  in  today,  tomor- 
row, and  Saturday. 

I  have  a  list  here  that  has  been  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  manager  on  this 
side.  It  has  a  total  of  28  amendments. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  is  read  those 
amendments  and  see  if  there  are 
others  that  must  be  added  to  the  list— 
I  devoutly  hope  there  shall  not— and 
try  first,  if  we  may.  to  see  if  we  can  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
no  other  amendments  except  these 
amendments  will  be  in  order.  I  have 
asked  Senators  to  be  on  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  all  Members  for  responding. 
Almost  everyone  is  here  so  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way.  Let  me  read  the  amendments 
now.  The  minority  leader  has  a  copy.  I 
believe,  that  is  identical  to  this  one  or 
substantially  so. 

First,  a  DeConcini  amendment  on 
duty-free  entry  of  telescopes:  a  Spec- 
ter amendment  to  modify  sale-lease- 
back  of  residence  provision;  a  Specter- 
Byrd  amendment  on  coal  intercom- 
pany sales.  The  Dole  technical  amend- 
ments which  would  come  routinely  at 
the  end  of  the  bill:  two  Hatfield 
amendments  which  are  not  identified 
as  to  subject  mattei  at  this  point  and 
were  added  to  the  list  just  a  moment 
ago.  I  say  to  the  minority  leader.  A 
Boschwitz-Dixon  amendment  dealing 
with  real  estate  depreciation  modifica- 
tion: a  D'Amato  amendment  on  pen- 
sion contributions  for  police  and  fire- 
fighters; a  Cochran  guaranteed  invest- 
ment contract  amendment:  a  Cranston 
amendment  to  exempt  low-income 
housing  projects  from  deferred  inter- 
est rules:  three  Wilson  amendments; 
one  on  transitional  rule  for  factoring: 
one  on  transitional  relief  for  movies 
denied  ACRS:  and  one  on  Oakland 
Convention  Center— permit  15  .years 
depreciation  in  absence  of  binding  con- 
tract: a  Baucus  modify  medicare  sav- 
ings amendment:  a  Kennedy  faculty 
housing  fringe  benefits  amendment:  a 
Dixon-Stevens  on  ESOP  voting  rights 
pass  transfer. 

Then  the  following  13  amendments: 
Dole-Exon-Durenberger  increase  gaso- 
hol  fuel  exemption:  Humphrey  FUTA 
summer  camp  exemption:  Grassley 
farm  depreciation  and  soil  conserva- 
tion: Domenici  photovoltaic:  Melcher 
"on  commuting  expenses  of  construc- 
tion workers:  Boren  on  vocational 
guidance  equipment:  DeConcini  on 
Greyhound  transitional:  Tsongas  on 
stock  option  modification:  and  Symms 
on  geothermal. 

Then  four  amendments  added  to  the 
list  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Dole),  one  dealing  with  minimum 
tax.  one  a  revenue  measure,  one  deal- 
ing with  minimum  tax  II.  and  the  final 
one,  real  estate  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  list  I  pres- 
ently have,  and  it  is  with  great  limidi- 
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ty  that  I  ask  if  there  are  others  that 
must  be  added. 

May  I  yield  first  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  amendments  which  have 
been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Baker,  there 
are  the  following  on  my  list:  Two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Levin,  one  on  tax- 
ability of  returnable  bottles  and  one 
on  increasing  deduction  on  two-earner 
couples  and  keeps  the  maximum 
estate  tax  at  6  percent;  one  by  Mr. 
Pryor.  disabled  veterans;  one  by  Mr. 
Sasser  I  am  unable  to  identify;  one  by 
Mr.  Heflin.  I  cannot  identify  that. 

I  understand  there  are  two  by  Mr. 
Hatfield  on  the  side  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  those. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Bradley.  I  believe,  has  one  on  subsidi- 
ary dividends. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore  has  one. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    I    have    one    I 
think  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  Senator  Heinz? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  one  on  medicare. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Chair  please  slate  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole) 
dealing  with  industrial  development 
bonds. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  a  Grassley 
amendment  to  add,  and  a  Pre.ssler 
amendment,  two  more  Specter  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  my  intention  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  on  depreciat- 
ing costs  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  list? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  one  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  dealing  with  medicare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly two  on  medicare,  possibly  a 
third. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Shall  I  put  down  two 
or  three' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Why  not  put  three 
and  hope  wc  do  not  need  the  third 
one? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Senator  Baucus. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  have  an  amendment 
dealing  with  transition  rules.  I  think  it 
is  being  cleared  by  both  sides. 

Mr,  BAKER.  All  right.  And  Senator 
Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  reserve  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  .scaling  back  the  cuts  in 
medicare  from  3  percent  to  1'/^  per- 
cent. I  am  not  promising  that  I  will 
offer  it.  but  I  want  to  reserve  the 
right. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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BAKER.  Senator  Randolph. 
RANDOLPH.  I  have  no  amend- 


ments, but  could  I  ask  a  question? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  It  will  be  a  relief, 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  now.  as  I 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  Senator 
and  the  leader  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
almost  50  amendments.  Is  there  any 
understanding  with  Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  Long,  may  I  say,  of  how  many 
of  the.se  amendments  would  be  accept- 
ed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
in  this  manner.  I  would  like  to  yield  in 
just  a  moment  to  the  distinguished 
managers  so  that  they  can  explore  the 
possibility  of  time  limitations  or  time 
evaluations  on  each  one  of  these 
amendments  and  then  we  can  go  on. 
But  what  I  would  like  to  do  first  is  to 
see  if  we  can  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  no  other  amendments 
will  be  in  order  except  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  there  are 
.some  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in 
some  of  the  amendments  that  are  on 
the  majority  leader's  list.  A  decision  to 
offer  an  amendment  or  not  depends  on 
the  fate  of  .some  of  the  amendments 
that  are  on  the  majority  leaders  list. 
If  that  works  out  all  right,  then  there 
is  no  need  to  be  added  to  the  list.  If 
not.  then  any  Member  would  have  a 
problem  in  that  regard. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr,  President.  I  do  not 
know  any  way  to  accommodate  that 
except  perhaps  to  provide  for  an 
amendment  for  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  if  you  do  get  an  agreement 
of  this  ,sort.  it  does  have  a  limiting 
factor.  But  we  are  rapidy  losing  the 
advantage  of  that  limitation.  There 
are  46  amendments  now  on  that  list. 
But  I  acknowledge  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  clearly  has  a  point,  and  I  am 
going  to  add  an  amendment  for  him. 
But  may  I  say  that  with  46  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  it  gets  to  be 
almost  a  futile  effort  at  this  point.  But 
I  will  be  happy  to  add  one  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  me  to, 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  Senator  is 
going  to  go  to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  would  block  me  out  from 
addressing  an  issue  that  I  think  is 
going  to  be  addressed  adequately  on 
an  amendment  that  is  already  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  add  one  then 
for  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 
Mr,  SARBANES,  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  could  the  Senator 
identify  the  subject  matter,  please? 

Mr.  SARBANES,  The  problem  with 
UDAG, 

Mr.  BAKER,  And  I  have  to  add.  I 
understand,  two  amendments  for  Sen- 
ator Tower,  That  makes  49  now. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Will   the   ma- 
jority leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Ye.s. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  good 
news  for  the  majority  leader.  I  have 
no  amendments.  My  inquiry,  however, 
is  if  the  majority  leader  intends  to  ask 
for  a  unanimous-consent  that  these 
will  be  the  only  amendments  that  will 
be  in  order  or  is  he  intending  to  pro- 
vide time  limits  as  well?  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion because  many  of  the  amendments 
are  totally  unknown  to  us.  Until  we 
know  what  the  amendments  are.  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  agree  to  a  time  limit. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  what  I 
plan  to  do.  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  is  try  to 
do  it  in  two  bites.  First,  a  simple  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  that  these 
are  the  only  amendments  in  order.  If 
that  is  granted,  my  next  proposal 
would  be  that  we  get  this  down  on 
paper  so  the  staff  on  all  sides  could 
take  a  look  at  it  and  see  what  they 
mean  and  then  ask  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  see  if  they  can  get  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  to  limit 
times, 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader, 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr,  BAKER,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  I  am  trying  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  amendment  that  I  have  on 
the  list.  I  a.ssume  that  alternative 
would  be  in  order;  it  would  not  be  a 
.second  amendment,  it  would  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  one, 

Mr,  BAKER.  On  the  same  subject 
matter? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr,  BAKER,  I  am  sure  it  would 
qualify,  I  am  anticipating  that  the  de- 
scription would  be  general  enough  .so 
that  if  it  dealt  with  the  same  subject 
m;  tter.  the  Senator  would  be  perfectly 
within  his  right  to  offer  a  modified 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR,  It  may  be  possible  that 
I  need  to  reserve  on  one  additional 
amendment,  which  is  a  technical 
amendment  on  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  effective  dates.  I  think  that  it 
will  be  accepted,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve that  right  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment should  the  opportunity  ari.se. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  has  the 
rare  privilege  of  being  the  50th 
amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
have  one.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  have 
been  worked  out  at  this  time.  It  is 
being  worked  on  by  another  Senator 
who  is  not  here  and  his  staff  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  have  that  down,  I  have 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  at  the  in- 


sistence of  the  minority  leader  for  an 
amendment  already, 

Mr,  HEFLIN.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  BAKER,  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment  on 
PIK,  Mr,  MuRKOwsKi,  one. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  intended  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment. However,  if  this  becomes  such  a 
marvelous  train  that  nobody  can 
afford  to  mi.ss  it.  I  do  have  a  tariff  bill 
which  has  been  on  the  calendar  now 
and  then  and  it  would  be  my  intention 
to  add  it  if  everybody  else  is  adding 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  knows,  we  are 
up  against  a  weekend.  We  are  up 
against  an  adjournment  for  a  recess 
period.  We  are  up  against  what  I  call 
the  "adios"  factor.  And  what  I  mean 
by  that  is  that  tomorrow  afternoon 
about  3  o'clock.  regardle.s.s  of  what  I 
do.  about  half  of  this  room  is  going  to 
tell  me  "adios  and  goodbye.  "  That  is 
what  I  call  the  'adios  '  factor.  But  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  put  a  tariff 
amendment  on  here.  I  will  certainly 
put  it  on  the  list, 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  willing  to 
enter  into  a  very  short  time  agree- 
ment, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator  is 
going  to  offer  the  bill  I  have  in  mind, 
we  might  as  well  make  plans  to  be 
here  until  Sunday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
-say  this,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
still  worthwhile.  We  have  51  amend- 
ments. But  I  think  it  probably  is, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  list  of  51  amendments 
be  the  only  amendments  in  order  to 
this  amendment  to  the  bill, 
Mr,  MOYNIHAN,  Mr,  President. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,      Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right   to 

object 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  will  not  object.  May  I 
ask  as  a  matter  of  interim  concern  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  it  may  even- 
tuate that  I  would  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  minimum  tax  and 
two  IDB  projects. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Three  Moynihan 
amendments,  one  on  minimum  tax  and 
two  on  what? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds.  And  may  I  ask  the 
leader  to  look  at  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
add  them  to  the  list  without  his  agree- 
ment. That  makes  54. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  Domenici? 

Mr.    BAKER.    Domenici    makes    55. 
Anybody  else? 
Mr,  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.     BAKER.     The     Senator     from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  If  we  agree  to  the 
list,  the  Senator  is  not  asking  for  time 
constraints  or  anything  else?  All  he  is 
asking  is  this  is  the  outside  perimeter 
of  what  can  be  offered? 

Mr,  BAKER,  Yes,  And  it  is  not  very 
far  outside. 
All  right,  Mr,  President. 
Mr,  BYRD,  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this 
oppoitunity  to  say  that  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  seeking  I  think  has 
been  made  clear.  I  assume  that  every- 
one understands  it  better  than  I  do. 
But  I  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  one  who  does  not  understand. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are 
amendments  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, amendments  to  the  pending  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment.  We  are 
not  talking  about  amendments  to  the 
bill  or  amendments  to  two  or  three 
other  measures  that  are  going  to  be 
brought  in,  an  appropriations  cap  and 
reconciliation,  Wc  are  talking  about 
amendments  to  the  pending  Finance 
Committee  amendment. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  objection,  but 
I  would  like  to  add  another  amend- 
ment—not that  I  have  one,  but  I  want 
to  protect  any  Senator  who  may  not 
be  on  the  floor  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  have  another  one  written  down 
for  me  which  I  will  not  offer  unless  a 
Senator  on  my  side  says  he  has  an 
amendment  and  he  was  not  here.  And 
it  would  be  understood  that  that 
would  be  iLsed  in  that  way, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  in- 
clude one  for  myself  on  that  basis,  too, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
matter  that  I  know  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  I  believe  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committees  and 
I  think  the  minority  leader  is  aware  of 
that.  Do  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  that? 

Mr,  DOLE,  I  would  be  willing  to 
offer  that  amendment, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
that  another  amendment,  which  will 
make  57.  to  be  offered  by  me.  which 
will  deal  with  funding  .security  require- 
ments for  the  national  conventions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  no  intention  of 
offering  amendments  on  trade;  but 
since  we  are  told  that  we  may  have  a 
trade  amendment  offered.  I  may  have 
four  trade  amendments  to  offer  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  the  way  the 
number  is  going  up.  he  may  want  to 
revise  his  agreement  and  see  if  he  can 
get  unanimous  consent  to  vote  en  bloc 
on  the  amendments  within  the  next 


hour.  We  will  be  here  way  beyond  the 
Saturday  adjournment  date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  what  I 
am  tempted  to  do  is  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  used 
to  do  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  sometimes  does,  and  that  is. 
we  may  lose  some  of  these  on  the  way 
to  conference— and  I  may  lose  some  of 
them  on  the  way  to  trying  to  finish 
this  thing. 

Right  now.  I  will  diligently  compile  a 
list  which  1  believe  totals  62,  as  they 
have  been  described,  and  the  Official 
Reporter  will  help  us  in  making  this 
list.  This  includes  the  four  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  62  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pending  amendment,  which  will  be 
in  order  to  the  pending  question, 

Mr,  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  this,  provided  that  we  finish 
.sometime  Saturday.  If  we  do  not 
finish  Saturday,  I  am  not  willing  to 
limit  myself  on  amendments,  if  we 
have  to  come  back  here  on  this  after 
the  recess  anyway. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PERCY,  Change  it  to  Friday. 
[Laughter,] 

Mr,  LONG,  If  we  finish  before  mid- 
night Saturday,  all  right,  that  is  how 
we  stand.  But  if  we  do  not  finish  by 
midnight  Saturday,  there  is  no  point 
in  agreeing  to  this,  because  we  will 
come  back,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
pressure  to  finish. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  reconsider  that,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have 
an  escape  valve  which  says  that  if  we 
do  not  finish  by  Saturday  midnight, 
other  amendments  will  be  in  order,  we 
have  really  defeated  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  limit  it.  and  wc  give  an  op- 
portunity to  every  Senator  to  escape  it 
simply  by  talking. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  insist 
upon  that.  I  promise  him  that  I  will  do 
my  dead  level  best  to  .see  that  this 
works  out.  and  I  believe  it  will  work 
out.  I  promise  the  Senator  that  I  will 
help  in  any  way  I  can  the  two  manag- 
ers, to  -see  that  the  purpose  he  seeks  is 
not  defeated— that  is,  to  finish  this 
amendment  before  we  go  out.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  insist  on  that  con- 
dition. I  believe  it  will  defeat  the  real 
meaning  of  the  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  concerns  me  is  our 
getting  off  into  other  fields  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  now 
before  us.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
did  not  plan  to  offer  four  trade 
amendments;  but  if  we  are  going  to  gel 
into  trade,  then  the  Senator  feels  he 
has  to  protect  his  rights.  I  will  be  glad 
to  trade  the  Senator  my  four  for  his 
one.  right  now. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  if  he  will  consider  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  was  planning  to 
ask  for  no  more  than  2  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided,  on  an  amendment  which  is 
very  well  understood  and  I  think  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  act  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  it  should  come 
before  the  Senate  in  its  own  right.  It 
should  not  be  a  2-minute  proposition 
on  this  bill.  I  am  willing  to  hold  off  on 
my  trade  amendments,  if  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.   DANFORTH.    Reluctantly.   Mr. 
President.  I  will  go  along. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I    withdraw    my    four    amendments. 
[Laughter!. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  both  Senators. 
Mr.  President,  if  that  is  such  a  good 
deal.  I  wonder  if  anybody  has  any— if 
they  need  to  pair  off. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  guess  I  should  ad- 
dress this  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
is  driving  to  vote  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  legislation  but  not  the 
spending  cuts  as  they  dealt  with  medi- 
care. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  In  fact,  they  are  all 
in  one  amendment.  In  the  whole  Fi- 
nance Committee  action,  it  is  $48  bil- 
lion on  the  revenue  side  and,  counting 
debt  service,  about  $24  billion  on  the 
spending  side— all  one  amendment.  We 
have  already  had  some  amendments 
on  the  spending  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  repnt 
the  request.  I  have  lost  count,  but  I 
believe  there  are  57  amendments,  the 
only  amendments  in  order  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  Dole-Stennis 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  will  be  no 
second-degree  amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  none  would  be 
in  order.  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  that 
is  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
listed  amendments  are  second-degree 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  no  other  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order,  under  this 
order.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
Other  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  Chairs  enlightenment. 

I  have  no  objection,  on  the  condition 
that  no  amendment— .some  of  the 
amendments  have  not  been  identi- 
fied—on the  condition  that  no  amend- 
ment to  add  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion and  that  no  amendment  dealing 
with  appropriations  cap  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  add  that  to  the  re- 
quest, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection^" 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  hope  everybody  understands 
that  before  we  give  a  time  limitation 
on  these  amendments,  we  want  to  see 
what  these  amendments  are.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  I  would  not  agree  to 
vote  on  any  of  them,  but  I  want  to  see 
what  they  are  and  to  see  them  reduced 
to  writing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
progress  we  have  made,  but  we  have 
made  some. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  we  can  do  57  amendments 
now,  no  matter  how  simple  they  are.  I 
urge  the  two  managers  to  take  up  and 
deal  with  as  many  amendments  as  pos- 
sible between  now  and  II  o'clock  and 
to  designate  staff  to  consult  with  the 
leadership  staff  on  both  sides  and  with 
the  Official  Reporters,  to  try  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  these  amendments,  with  a 
brief  description  of  what  they  are 
about;  and  in  those  cases  where  they 
are  adequately  described,  to  ask  staff 
to  consult  with  tho.se  who  offer  them, 
.so  that  at  II  o'clock  we  can  deal  with 
time  limitations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  encouraged  by  this. 
I  am  not  certain  why.  If  there  are 
some  in  the  gallery,  they  can  be  tossed 
over,  and  we  will  take  care  of  them.  I 
am  sure  there  are  some  hanging 
around  in  the  lobby.  I  am  willing  to 
bet  there  will  not  be  15  of  these 
amendments  offered,  and  I  would  like 
to  go  to  11  o'clock.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  not  foreclose  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  close  that  out. 
I  am  setting  11  o'clock  as  the  check- 
point, while  we  see  how  many  amend- 
ments there  are  and  how  much 
progress  we  can  make  on  establishing 
time  limitations. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will  not 
object  to  the  DeConcini  amendment 
on  the  Greyhound  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  two  managers  will  proceed,  and  I 
will  consult  with  the  minority  leader. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  was  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  may  have 
the  floor  if  he  wishes  to  take  it. 
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Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Has  the  other  pending 
amendment  been  set  aside? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

There   is  a  pending  amendment   of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Do  I  have  the  floor? 
Mr.      DOLE.      The     Senator      from 
Kansas  has  the  floor.  I  think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  want  to  suggest 
now  to  Members— we  are  still  trying  to 
negotiate  that  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  wants  to 
crowd  us  with  the  amendment.  If  he 
wishes  to  bring  it  up,  we  will  be  happy 
to  bring  it  up.  But  we  have  a  number 
of  amendments  I  think  of  Members  on 
both  sides  that  we  might  be  willing  to 
accept.  I  think  some  of  them  have 
been  cleared  all  the  way  around  and 
we  would  like  to  dispose  of  those 
before  we  get  into  some  of  these  where 
we  are  going  to  have  long  debate  and 
perhaps  rollcalls. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  No  one  can  hear  what 
the  Senators  are  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  please  ask  that  if 
there  are  conferences  to  be  held 
among  Senators  and  staff,  they  do  so 
with  all  deference  to  conducting  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  to  all  those  who  par- 
ticipate and  hear,  and  to  do  so  some- 
place other  than  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
shall  take  a  moment  to  discuss,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  some  provisions 
in  the  Dole/Long  amendment  to  H.R. 
2163,  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  authorization  and  oper- 
ation of  the  sport  fish  restoration  pro- 
gram is  properly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  which  I  chair, 
but  has  been  included  in  title  VIII  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  our  concurrence. 

Part  I.  of  subtitle  C.  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Dole/Long  amendment  revises  the 
boat  safety  and  sport  fish  restoration 
programs.  Subpart  B  of  part  I  amends, 
and  subpart  C  expands  the  present 
Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration 


Act.  commonly  known  as  the  Dingell- 
John-son  Act.  The  act  provides  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  with  a 
source  of  funding  to  carry  out  re- 
search, management,  and  development 
activities  which  improve  and  conserve 
sport  fish  populations.  This  sport  fish 
restoration  program  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  authorization  of  expenditures 
for  the  program  is  within  the  sole  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

The  funds  generated  for  the  pro- 
gram are  derived  from  an  excise  tax 
on  the  sale  of  certain  sport  fishing 
tackle  items.  These  tax  provisions  are 
of  cour.se  within  the  -sole  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
list  of  items  subject  to  the  tax  is  ex- 
panded in  subpart  C  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Kansas,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  confirm  this  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  di.scuss 
this  matter  with  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Vermont.  The  amendments  to 
the  sport  fish  restoration  program 
were  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  part  of  H.R.  2163.  the  Federal 
Boat  Safely  Act  amendments,  which 
also  included  the  tax  items.  That  re- 
ferral did  not  affect  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  authorization  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  sport  fish  restoration 
program.  Neither  does  the  inclusion  of 
these  items  in  the  present  amendment. 

The  jurisdictional  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Parliamentarian  by 
the  .staff  and  he  concurs  that  Finance 
Committee  jurisdiction  over  the  tax 
provisions  and  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  jurisdiction 
over  the  spending  authorization  in  the 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act  are  not  al- 
tered by  the  Senate's  action  on  this 
amendment.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  future  referrals 
of  legislation  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator's  comments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  am  not 
certain  the  Senator  from  Montana  or 
anyone  else  heard  what  I  was  trying  to 
explain. 

We  are  still  negotiating  hopefully 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  Senator  Melcher's  amend- 
ment. 

We  have.  I  understand,  maybe  two 
or  three  others  we  have  worked  on  we 
hope  we  can  maybe  accept  at  this  time 
to  make  Senator  Baker's  effort  a  little 
bit  easier.  Those  we  can  accept  I  think 
we  should  take. 

Senator  DeConcinis  amendment 
has  been  agreed  to  sometime  ago.  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  has  an  amendment.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  worked  out  an  amendment 
that  he  wanted  to  present. 


But  if  we  can  proceed  with  these 
amendments,  we  can  make  a  little 
progress  and  report  at  11  p.m.  that  we 
are  making  progress. 

I  still  hope  we  can  finish  this  bill  to- 
night. Maybe  others  do  not  want  to 
finish  it.  If  they  do  not.  they  can  start 
talking. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  let  us  proceed  to  take  care  of 
these  that  we  can  dispose  of. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  1  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Montana  received  recognition? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  At  one  point  I  asked 
the  majority  leader  to  yield  to  me.  I 
had  the  floor.  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  negotiations  that  have  been  going 
on  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
talk  to  any  one  for  the  last  2'^  hours. 
But  if  there  are,  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it  on  my  amendment. 

All  1  am  going  to  do  is  yield  the  floor 
now  and  ask  for  recognition  later  on 
an  amendment  that  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  negotiations  going  on. 
That  is  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2990 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2990. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  section  855.  insert  the  followmg  new- 
section: 
sec.      .  CREDIT  FOR  PHOTOVOI.T.MC  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  general— The  table  contained  in 
clau.se  (i)  of  section  46(a)<2)(C)  (relating  lo 
energy  percentage  in  general)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subclause  VII.  the  following 
new  subclause: 

•'VIII.  Photovoltaic  Property 

Properly  described  in  Section  48(1)18  25 
percent  Jan.  1,  1985.  Dec.  31.  1986,  20  per- 
cent Jan.  1.  1987.  Dec.  31.  1988. 

(b)  Qualification  of  photovoltaic  prop- 
erty AS  section  38  PROPERTY— Scction  48i  1 ) 
(relating  to  definitions  and  special  rules  for 
computing  the  investment  credit)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  paragraph  (18)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(19)  Photovoltaic  Property. 
(A)  In  general.- The  term  ■photovoltaic 
property"  means— 


(i)  equipment  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  solar  energy  system  which  converts  sun- 
light directly  into  electricity. 

(ii)  structures  for  housing  or  supporting 
such  equipment  necessitated  solely  by 
reason  of  the  installation  of  equipment  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (i). 

(B)  Exclusion  from  cjualification  as 
SOLAR  property— Photovoltaic  property 
shall  not  qualify  a-s  solar  or  wind  energy 
property  pursuant  to  .section  48<  1  )(4). 

(C)  Photovoltaic  property  at  risk  limi- 
tation.—Section  46(c)  is  amended  by  in.sert- 
ing  after  paragraph  (F)  of  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

(G)  Special  Rule  for  Photovoltaic  Prop- 
erty 

(i)  In  GENERAL— In  the  case  of  photovoltaic 
properly  which— 

(I)  is  placed  in  service  during  the  taxable 
year  by  a  taxpayer  described  in  section 
465(a)(1).  and 

(ID  is  used  in  connection  with  an  activity 
with  respect  to  which  any  loss  is  subject  to 
limitation  under  section. 

465.  the  basis  of  such  property  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  for  which  the  taxpayer 
is  at  risk  with  respect  to  such  property  as  of 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

(ii)  Amount  at  risk— The  term  "at  risk" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  465(b)  (without  regard  to  paragraph 
(5)  thereof). 

(iii)  Property  to  which  this  subpara- 
graph applies— The  term  "photovoltaic 
property"  means  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 48(1X18). 

(d)  Technical  amendment— Clause  (iii)  of 
section  48(1)(2)(A)  (relating  to  properly  to 
which  the  special  rule  for  energy  property 
applies)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

(xi)  Photovoltaic  property 

(e)  Exclusion  of  public  utility  proper- 
ty—Paragraph  48(1 )( 17)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "and  organization  prop- 
erly "  and  inserting  in  line  thereof  "organi- 
zation property  and  photovoltaic  property". 

(f)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  photo- 
voltaic property  placed  in  .service  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  after  January  1.  1985. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  compromise  on  the  photovoltaic 
credit.  It  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  manager,  the  minority  manager, 
and  any  others  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  matter. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  accurately  described  the 
amendment.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  2990)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
is  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  2991 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  articles  required  for  the  installation 
and  operation  of  a  telescope  in  Arizona) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  DeConcini  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for 
Mr.  DeConcini  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2991. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  any  article  provided  by  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Radioastronomy  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  joint 
astronomical  project  being  undertaken  by 
the  Steward  Observatory  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  Institute  for 
the  construction,  installation,  and  operation 
of  a  sub-mm  telescope  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, provided  that  such  article  .satisfies  each 
of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  article  qualifies  as  "instruments 
and  apparatus"  under  Headnote  6(a)  of 
Schedule  8.  Part  4.  TSUS.  19  U.S.C.  Section 
1202  (1970):  80  Stat.  897. 

(2)  No  instruments  or  apparatus  of  equiva- 
lent scientific  value  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  article  is  intended  to  be  used  is 
being  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
For  purposes  of  this  condition,  scientific 
testing  equipment  provided  by  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  and  necessary  for  aligning, 
calibrating,  or  otherwise  testing  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  shall  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  such  instrument  or  apparatus. 

(b)  The  University  of  Arizona  and/or  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  descriptions  of 
the  articles  sought  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  containing  sufficient  detail  to  allow 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  determine 
whether  subsection  (a)(1)  is  satisfied  and 
the  International  Trade  Administration  to 
determine  whether  subsection  (a)(2)  is  satis- 
fied. The  descriptions  may  be  submitted  in  a 
single  or  in  several  submissions  to  each 
agency,  as  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate during  the  course  of  the  project.  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  International 
Trade  Administration  are  directed  to  make 
their  respective  determinations  within 
ninety  (90)  days  of  the  date  that  they  have 
received  a  sufficient  submission  with  respect 
to  an  article  or  articles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  readmit  free  of 
duty  any  article  admitted  free  of  duty  under 
subsection  (a)  and  subsequently  returned  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
repair,  replacement,  or  modification. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
any  repair  components  for  articles  admitted 
free  of  duty  under  subsection  (a). 


(e)  If  any  article  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  subsections  (a)  is  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  joint  project  within  five 
years  after  being  entered,  duty  on  the  arti- 
cle shall  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  in  Headnote  1  of 
Schedule  8.  Part  4.  TSUS.  19  U.S.C.  Section 
1202(1970);  80  Stat.  897. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered  for 
consumption  after  the  day  which  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and 
before  November  1.  1993. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  this  the 
duty-free  entry  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter,  dated  March  30.  1984.  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  relating  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  March  30.  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Chairman.     Committee    on     Finance,     U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  on  S.  1986.  a  bill 

"To  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  ar- 
ticles required  for  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  a  telescope  in  Arizona." 

S.  1986  would  admit  free  of  duty  any  arti- 
cle which  the  Vice  President  for  Research 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  certified  as 
being  required  for  the  "construction,  instal- 
lation or  operation  of  a  submillimeter  tele- 
scope" that  is  being  developed  as  a  joint 
project  by  Steward  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  In- 
stitute of  Radioastronomy  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  The  duty  waiver 
would  remain  in  effect  until  November  1. 
1993. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  opposes 
the  bill  as  presently  worded  but  would  have 
no  objection  provided  the  bill  were  amended 
to  incorporate  the  following: 

The  scope  of  the  duty-free  exemptions  in 
S.  1986  should  be  limited  to  "instruments 
and  apparatus"  which  arc  embraced  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  at 
headnote  6.  Part  4.  Schedule  8.  and  which 
are  specified  in  the  existing  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  parties.  Thus 
excluded  would  be  materials  and  supplies, 
construction  equipment,  or  ordinary  mainte- 
nance equipment. 

The  bill  should  be  revised  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective date  15  days  after  date  of  enactment. 
This  would  permit  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
time  to  notify  its  field  offices  and  the  public 
of  the  details  of  the  new  law. 

Enactment  of  the  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Materials  Importation  Act  of 
1966  (ESCMIA)  was  intended  to  render  un- 
necessary Congressional  consideration  of 
separate  relief  bills  for  non-profit  institu- 
tions seeking  to  import  free  of  duty  scientif- 
ic equipment  not  available  in  the  United 
States.  ESCMIA  established  procedures  and 
criteria  by  which  administrative  determina- 
tions could  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
equipment. 


The  Department  is  opposed  in  principle  to 
legislation  which  would  serve  to  by-pass  the 
procedures  and  criteria  of  the  ESCMIA.  We 
believe  those  procedures  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  for  granting  duty  waivers, 
and  that  enactment  of  special  legislation 
would  encourage  similar  measures  as  a  con- 
venient device  to  avoid  them.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  understand  that  certain  compo- 
nents for  the  project  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  between  the  Institute 
and  the  University  for  calibration  or  design 
modifications  and  that  existing  law  would 
require  a  separate  application  on  each  occa- 
sion. We  also  understand  that  the  equip- 
ment would  likely  qualify  for  a  waiver  under 
ESCMIA  should  a  waiver  be  sought  under 
its  provisions. 

Accordingly,  we  have  no  objection  to  S. 
1986  as  amended  above. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Irving  P.  Marculies. 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  duty-free 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
articles  required  for  the  installation 
and  operation  of  a  telescope  in  Arizo- 
na that  is  the  subject  of  a  joint  astro- 
nomical project  undertaken  by  the 
Steward  Observatory  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  Insti- 
tute in  West  Germany.  I  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
DeConcini.  who  is  unavoidably 
absent. 

These  two  institutions  are  working 
to  construct  a  IOmeter-diameter  tele- 
scope to  study  certain  radio  signals 
from  outer  space.  To  collect  these  sig- 
nals, the  telescope  must  be  more  pre- 
cise than  instruments  r»-oduced  in  the 
past,  and  it  must  be  located  at  a  very 
high  and  dry  site,  because  water  vapor 
in  the  Earth's  atmosphere  absorbs 
most  of  the  incoming  signals. 

Under  current  law.  articles  imported 
for  scientific  or  educational  purposes 
can.  under  most  circumstances,  enter 
the  United  States  duty-free  because 
the  United  States  has  implemented  in 
its  law  what  is  known  as  the  Florence 
Agreement  permitting  the  duty-free 
trade  in  such  articles. 

However,  in  this  case,  the  various 
components  of  the  telescope  are  to  be 
imported  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  several  components  of  the  project 
will  have  to  be  reexported  and  reim- 
ported  to  provide  for  adjustments. 
This  practice  will  require  expensive 
and  repeated  applications  before  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Senator 
DeConcini  is  hoping  to  avoid  this  ex- 
penditure for  this  worthy  scientific 
project. 

While  the  amendment  has  not  re- 
ceived a  hearing  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, this  bill,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  was  added  without  objec- 
tion to  a  previous  miscellaneous  tariff 
bill  that  the  Senate  eventually  did  not 


act  on.  A  similar  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Udall  in  the 
House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  fiom  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, stating  that  it  does  not  oppose 
the  amendment  in  its  current  form— 
which  has  been  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced—be inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  ask  for  its  acceptance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  discussion,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2991)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator's  pending 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

amendment  no.  2992 

(Purpose:  Exempt  the  Greenville  Coliseum 
in   Greenville.   S.C.   from   the   tax-exempt 
entity  leasing  provisions  of  the  bill) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

Thurmond)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 

Mr.    Thurmond,    proposes    an    amendment 

numbered  2992. 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  table  in 

section    22(g)(8)   of   Amendment    No.    2992 

insert  the  following: 

n. 


Gmnville 

Greenvillt.  Soulh 

Substjnlul  sums 

Befne  May 

Calaeum 

Cjtolma 

eipendefl  and 
OfllClJl 

governmeni 
acinus 

1983 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  adds  the  Green- 
ville Coliseum  project.  Greenville. 
S.C.  to  the  list  of  the  projects  exempt 
from  the  tax-exempt  entity  leasing 
provisions,  section  22,  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill. 

This  is  another  amendment  that  has 
been  cleared  all  the  way  around.  We 
have  done  this  probably  for  40  or  50  or 
60  Senators.  It  is  not  unprecedented. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  stated,  this  amend- 
ment would  add  the  Greenville  Colise- 
um project  in  Greenville.  S.C.  to  the 
list  of  projects  exempted  from  the  tax- 
exempt  entity  leasing  provisions  in  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment. 

Substantial  work  has  been  done  to 
date  in  designing  and  developing  a  new 


multiuse.  20.000  seat  coliseum  with  re- 
gional identification,  to  be  located  in 
Greenville.  S.C.  In  fact,  the  project  al- 
ready has  a  14-year  history.  The  total 
construction  cost  of  this  facility  is  pro- 
jected to  be  $25  million,  including  an 
urban  development  action  grant  of  $6 
million,  local  government  industrial 
revenue  bonds  of  $16  million.  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  city  funds,  and  private  sector 
funds  of  .some  $2.5  million  provided 
through  a  sale-leaseback  transaction. 
On  May  19.  1983.  the  County  Auditori- 
um Board  was  presented  with  a  pro- 
posal for  financing  the  coliseum  in 
part  through  a  leasing  transaction. 

Before  May  23.  1983— the  cutoff  dale 
in  the  bill,  the  tax-exempt  entity  over- 
seeing the  financing  and  construction 
of  this  coliseum  had  already  expended 
sums  well  in  excess  of  $1.5  million, 
which  included  architectural-engineer- 
ing fees  expended  for  detailed  plans  of 
construction,  consulting  firm  fees  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  lining  up 
the  other  financing  needs  of  the 
project,  fees  paid  for  the  land  on 
which  the  coliseum  is  to  be  located, 
and  fees  used  to  option  other  land 
that  is  to  be  used  in  the  financing  pro- 
posals. It  is  expected  that  the  final 
contract  to  begin  construction  will  be 
signed  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
project  that  will  serve  the  recreational 
needs  of  citizens  in  the  Southeastern 
region  and  substantially  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  the  area.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  discission  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2992)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
also  working  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  that  we  are  prepared  to  go 
forward  with. 

Mr.  President,  while  they  are  dis- 
cussing that  amendment,  let  me  take 
up  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senators  previous 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

amendment  no.  2993 

I  Purpose:  Clerical  amendment  with  respect 
to  the  Paymentin-Kind  program) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON).  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 

himself.  Mr.  Huddleston.  and  Mr.  Helms. 

proposes  Amendment  No.  2993. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1108.  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  all  through  page  1110.  line  20. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  commodities  received  for  the  1984 
crop  year  (as  defined  in  section  5(a)(2)  of 
Ihe  Paymentin-Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of 
1983  a-s  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
PIK  amendment  which  is  necessary, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  not  an  amendment  of 
any  Senator. 

Let  me  read  briefly  from  the  letter 
from  the  Department. 

It  is  a  technical  change  to  the 
amendment  that  we  already  have  in 
the  bill.  I  am  advised  by  counsel. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  it  have 
any  cost  impact? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  cost  impact. 

Since  the  Department  has  announced  a 
payment  limitation  will  apply  to  the  1984 
wheat  PIK  program,  the  requirement  to  sue 
the  Department  is  unnecessary. 

Apparently  this  corrects  a  technical 
change  in  what  we  adopted. 

The  problem  with  the  provision  we 
adopted  requires  the  GAO  to  sue  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine the  $50,000  payment  limitation 
applicability  to  the  payment  in  kind 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Block  which  indicates  the  purpo.se  for 
the  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  revenue  involved  and  this  is  the 
original  amendment.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  noth- 
ing at  all  about  this  amendment,  but  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Kansas  say 
that  it  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
$50,000  PIK  limitation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  reports  in  the 
media  that  in  a  number  of  instances, 
the  payment  has  been  to  large  agricul- 
tural corporations  amounting  to  seven- 
figure  amounts. 

Are  we  doing  something  here  by  leg- 
islation  

Mr.  DOLE.  The  1984  program  is  lim- 
ited to  $50,000. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that.  But  then  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  media  there  have  been 
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a  number  of  cases  where  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  payment  has  been 
up  in  the  millions.  My  question  is:  Are 
we  doins  anything  about  this  amend- 
ment to  affect  that  which  appears  to 
be  a  justifiable  issue,  because  the  Sen- 
ator seemed  to  have  mentioned  some- 
thing about  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
court  issue  and  this  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  court  issue.  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  clarification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  read  from  the 
Secretary's  letter: 

No  producers  will  receive  commodities 
under  the  1984  program  that  are  outside  the 
limitation  — 

In  Other  words,  the  $50,000  limita- 
tion— 

and.  therefore,  no  producer  will  receive 
commodities  the  tax  treatment  of  which 
could  be  affected  by  any  declaratory  judg- 
ment obtained  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do,  as  this  letter 
states: 

Section  864  also  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  sue  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  obtain  a  declaratory  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  payment  limitation  imposed  bv 
section  llOKD  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  applies  to  commodities  received 
under  a  payment  in  kind  program.  The  Pay- 
ment in  Kind  Ta.x  Treatment  Act  would 
apply  to  commodities  received  under  the 
1984  payment  in  kmd  program  only  to  the 
^  extent  that  the  receipt  of  the  commodities 
was  legal  under  the  declaratory  judgment. 

They  state.  'This  requirement  that 
the  Comptroller  General  sue  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  ■  Because  we  are  not 
going  to  go  outside  the  limits,  you  do 
not  need  the  authority.  That  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  change. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  All  you  are 
doing  is  eliminating  the  authority? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  eliminating  the  au- 
thority to  GAO  to  sue  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  gentlernan 
in  front  of  me  just  said  that  is  not 
what  he  understands  the  amendment 
to  be  doing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  talking  about  the 
technical  change. 

I  see.  the  maridate.  but  not  the  au- 
thority. I  guess  it  requires 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stood what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
under  the  bill,  litigation  is  mandated 
and  now  the  Senator  is  saying  this 
eliminates  the  mandatory  aspect.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  they  say  in  the 
final  paragraph  is: 

I  urge  that  the  provision  of  .section  864  re- 
quiring litigation  between  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
over  the  applicability  of  the  payment  limita- 
tion to  payment  in  kind  programs  be  delet- 
ed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  certainly  be 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  little  bit  of  order  in  the  Senate? 
There  is  too  many  staff  talking.  I 
would  like  to  see  order  secured  and 
maintained. 


If  I  have  any  staff  people  doing  the 
talking,  I  urge  them  to  go  into  the 
back  room;  and  I  am  looking  at  them 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  manager  is  representing 
that  it  will  not  detract  from  their 
right  to  maintain  their  action,  it  just 
eliminates  the  mandatory  aspect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  It  in  no 
way  affects  the  payment  limitation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  cover  letter  to  Senator 
Helms,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  along  with  a  letter  to  me. 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
dated  April  12.  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  12.  1984. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms. 

Chairman.    Committee  on  Agriculture.   Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Jesse:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  Senator  Dole.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  ex- 
plaining my  concerns  regarding  pending  leg- 
islation on  the  tax  treatment  of  commod- 
ities received  under  the  1984  wheat  payment 
in  kind  program.  I  wanted  you  to  be  aware 
of  my  concerns  regarding  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  involves  a  matter  which  is  of  impor- 
tance to  America's  agricultural  producers. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 


April  12,  1984 


April  12,  1984 
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Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  12.  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
that  you  modify  section  864  of  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2163  which  you  and  Senator 
Long  proposed  on  April  5. 

The  purpose  of  .section  864  is  to  extend 
the  Payment  in  Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of 
1983  to  the  1984  wheat  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram. As  you  are  aware,  the  Adminstration 
supports  that  extension. 

Unfortunately,  section  864  also  requires 
the  Comptroller  General  to  sue  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  obtain  a  declaratory 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  payment  limita- 
tion imposed  by  section  1101(1)  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  applies  to  com- 
modities received  under  a  payment  in  kind 
program.  The  Payment  in  Kind  Tax  Treat- 
ment Act  would  apply  to  commodities  re- 
ceived under  the  1984  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram only  to  the  extent  that  the  receipt  of 
the  commodities  was  legal  under  the  declar- 
atory judgment.  The  judgment  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  taxation  of  commodities  re- 
ceived under  the  1983  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram. 

This  requirement  that  the  Comptroller 
General  sue  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  serve  no  u.seful  purpose.  In  January, 
the  Department  advised  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  commodities  received 
under  the  1984  wheat  payment  in  kind  pro- 
gram would  be  subject  to  the  payment  limi- 


tation. No  producers  will  receive  commod- 
ities under  the  1984  program  that  are  out- 
side the  limitation  and.  therefore,  no  pro- 
ducers will  receive  commodities  the  tax 
treatment  of  which  could  be  affected  by  any 
declaratory  judgment  obtained  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  that  the  provisions 
of  section  864  requiring  litigation  between 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  over  the  applicability  of  the 
payment  limitation  to  payment  in  kind  pro- 
grams be  deleted. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  or  discussion?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  amendment  (No.  2993)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  these  amend- 
ments that  are  in  the  negotiation 
stage  may  soon  be  ready  for  action; 
that  means  either  approval  or  bring- 
ing them  up. 

But  let  me  again  indicate  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator  Grassley. 
had  an  amendment.  Have  we  been  able 
to  clear  that  amendment?  That  is  one 
that  picks  up  S5  million  in  revenue. 
We  can  use  that. 

I  think  Senator  Boren  has  a  techni- 
cal amendment  on  vocational  educa- 
tional schools.  Has  that  been  ap- 
proved? 

I  understand  the  DeConcini  transi- 
tional amendment  would  be  objected 
to  by  Senator  Packwood. 

We  are  working  on  Senator  Tsongas" 
modification  of  stock  options. 

What  about  Senator  Symms'  techni- 
cal amendment  on  geothermal?  Has 
that  been  cleared? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Grassley  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  an  amendment 
on  .soil  conservation,  to  be  followed  by 
Senator  Boren.  We  will  try  to  rotate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


amendment  no.  2994 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  period  for  deprecia- 
tion of  certain  agricultural  structures  and 
to  provide  a  20-percent  investment  lax 
credit  for  certain  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion expenses) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Iowa   (Mr.   Grassley) 
propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2994. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.     .  in\estmknt  tax  (  KEDIT  KIK  (  ektain 
son.  (IK  WATKK  conserv.ation  ex- 

PENDITl  KKS 

(a)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  Limitation.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
46(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitation 
based  on  amount  of  lax)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Limitations.— 

••(A)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
tax.— Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
credit  allowed  by  .section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed- 
ed) so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

•■(ii)  85  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  lax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$25,000. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  amount  of  credit  at- 
tributable to  soil  or  water  conservation 
properly  and  district  conservation  proper- 
ty.—The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  38  that  is  attributable  to  the 
application  of  the  regular  percentage  to— 

"(i)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  district  conservation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  .section  48(i)(l)  as 
having  acquired. 

for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  gro.ss  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  which  is  de- 
rived from  farming  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  175).  ". 

(2)  Special  rules   for   applying  section 

46.— 

(A)  Order  of  application.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  .section  46(a)(7)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  energy  property)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(A)  In  general —This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately— 

"(i)  first  with  respect  to  .so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  rehabilitation 
percentage  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(F)) 
or  to  the  application  of  the  regular  percent- 
age (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  to  properly  other  than— 

'•(I)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  or 

••(II)  district  con.servation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section  48(i)(l)  as 
having  acquired. 

•(ii)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 


ble to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this 
subsection)  to  energy  properly,  and 

■■(iii)  then  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  regular  per- 
centage to— 

■•(I)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  district  conservation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section  48 

(i)(  1 )  as  having  acquired. 

•(B)  Liability  for  tax:  carrybacks  and 
carryovers.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  46(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

••(C)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  soil  or 
WATER  conservation  PROPERTY —In  applying 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  as  is  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(iii)— 

■■(i)  the  liability  for  lax  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (4)  re- 
duced by  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  as  is  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  sub.section  (b).  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  is  the  lesser  of— 

•■(I)  Ihe  amount  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this  subsection,  or 

•■(II)  the  amount  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. ". 

(b)  Section  38  Property —Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (defining  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting    ■.  or  ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(H)  soil  or  water  conservation  property.'. 

(3)  by  inserting  'or  (H)'  after  'subpara- 
graph (F)  in  the  last  sentence  ".  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  'such  property  ■  in  the 
last  .sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■properly  described  in  subparagraph  (F)  ■. 

(c)  Definition  of  Soil  or  Water  Conser- 
vation Property  and  District  Conserva- 
tion Property.— Section  48  (relating  to  defi- 
nitions and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

■■(h)  Soil  or  Water  Conservation  Prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

■■(1)  In  general.  — the  term  soil  or  water 
conservation  property'  means  thai  portion 
of  the  basis  of  qualified  land  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  conservation  improvements  made 
by  the  taxpayer. 

■■(2)  Basis  financed  by  government 
GRANTS  EXCLUDED.— The  term  .soil  or  water 
conservation  property^  does  not  include  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  property  which  was 
financed  by  any  grant  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  local  government 
to  the  extent  such  grant  was  not  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer. 

■■(3)  Qualified  land— The  term  'qualified 
land^  means  land  which— 

(A)  is  located  within  the  United  States. 

•(B)  is  owned  entirely  by  a  United  States 
citizen. 

■(C)  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  farming,  and 

■■(D)  is  not  highly  erodible  land. 

■■(4)  Conservation  improvements.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  con-servation 
improvement  ■  means  any  improvement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  to  qualified 
land  which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  as  being— 


••(i)  consistent  with  state-of-the-art  con- 
servation practices,  and 

••(ii)  a  major  contribution  to  the  con.serva- 
tion  of  soil  or  water  on  such  qualified  land. 

■■(B)  Eligible  improvements.— The  im- 
provements to  land  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are— 

■■(i)  conservation  tillage  systems. 

•(ii)  contour  farming. 

■•(iii)  critical  area,  pasture  and  hayland 
planting. 

■■(iv>  diversion,  floodwater  retarding  and 
multiple-purpose  dams. 

'•(V)  fencing  for  the  protection  or  estab- 
lishment of  conservation  cover, 

"(vi)  field  windbreaks. 

■■(vii)  filter  strips. 

••(viii)  grade  stabilization  structures. 

■■(ix)  grassed  waterways  or  outlays, 
(x)  pipelines  for  livestock  water  to  main- 
tain or  improve  conservation  cover. 

■■(xi)  livestock,  wildlife,  or  sediment  con- 
trol ponds. 

•■(xii)  range  seeding  sediment  basins. 

■•(xiii)  spring  development. 

■■(xiv)  slripcropping, 

•■(XV)  terracing. 

■■(xvi)  tree  planting  for  erosion  control  or 
conservation  cover. 

■•(xvii)  waste  management  systems  to  pre- 
vent agricultural  pollution,  or 

■■(xviii)  any  other  improvements  to  land 
specified  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service). 

■•(5)  Highly  erodible  land— The  term 
highly  erodible  land'  means  land  classified 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  class  IVe.  'Vie. 
VII.  or  VIII  land  under  the  land  capability 
classification  s.vstems  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Tax 
Act  of  1984.  The  land  capability  class  for  a 
field  shall  be  the  cla.ss  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant class  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•■(6)  Useful  life  of  conservation  im- 
provements.—Soil  or  water  conservation 
property  described  in  paragraph  (1  )(B)  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  useful  life  of  7  years. 

■■(i)  District  Assessments  Paid  by  Tax- 
payer With  Respect  to  Soil  or  Water  Con- 
servation Property  or  any  Depreciable 
Property.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  subpart  — 

■■(1)  In  GENERAL.— Any  taxpayer  carrying 
on  the  business  of  farming  who  pays  or 
incurs  an  as.sessmeni  which  was  made  by  a 
soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage  dis- 
trict in  order  to  defray  expenses  incurred  by 
such  district  with  respect  to  district  con.ser- 
vation property  shall  be  treated  as  having 
acquired  a  portion  of  such  property  for  the 
amount  of  such  assessment. 

■■(2)  District  conservation  property — 
(A)  In  GENERAL— The  term    district  con- 
servation proper!  y^  means— 

■■(i)  any  property— 

■•(I)  for  which  depreciation  (or  amortiza- 
tion in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  allowable,  and 

■■(III  which  is  u.sed  by  a  soil  or  water  con- 
servation or  drainage  district  in  carrying  on 
its  business  of  con.serving  soil  or  .water  or 
providing  drainage,  or 

■■(ii)  any  conservation  improvement 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (h)(4)). 

••(B)  Irrigation  property  excluded.— The 
term  district  conservation  property^  shall 
not  include  any  property— 

••(i)  which  is  u.sed  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  of  land,  and 

■■(ii)  for  which  depreciation  (or  amortiza- 
tion in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  allowable. 
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(3)  RECAPTURE.-Any  portion  of  district 
conservation  property  which  a  taxpayer  is 
treated  by  paragraph  <1)  as  having  acquired 
shall  cease  to  be  section  38  property  if— 

■(A)  such  district  conservation  property  is 
disposed  of  by  the  soil  or  water  conservation 
or  drainage  district,  or 

(B)  ceases  to  be  used  by  such  district  in 
carrying  on  its  business  of  conserving  soil  or 
water  or  providing  drainage. 

•■(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  th.?  terms  farming"  and  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  district' 
have  the  respective  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  under  section  175. 

•■<j'  Coordination  of  Credit  With  Sec- 
tions 175.  180.  AND  182.- 

"(l)  Denial  of  deductions.  — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  175.  180.  or 
182  with  respect  to  any  expense  or  assess- 
ment which  is  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of 
any  credit  allowed  under  section  38. 

■•(2)  Adjustment  of  limitations. -The 
amount  of  the  limitations  provided  under 
sections  175(b)  and  182(b)  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  each  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenses  and  assessments  which 
would  have  been  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  such  section  for  such  taxable  year  if 
such  expenses  and  assessments  had  not 
been  taken  into  account  under  section 
46(a)(2)  for  such  taxable  year  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under 
section  38.  ". 

(d)  Recapture  in  Case  or  Cessation  of 
Farming  Business —Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 47  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  dis- 
positions of  section  38  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Soil  or  water  conservation  proper- 
ty and  district  conservation  property.— 

"(A)  In  general —Any  soil  or  water  con- 
servation property  of  the  taxpayer,  or  any 
portion  of  district  conservation  property 
which  a  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section 
48(i)(l)  as  having  acquired,  shall  cease  to  be 
section  38  property  with  respect  to  such  tax- 
payer if  the  taxpayer,  prior  to  the  date  that 
is  5  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  .service,  ceases  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  farming  on  the  affected  land 
of  the  taxpayer. 

•(B)  Affected  land.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  affected  land'  means^ 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  conservation-improve- 
ment, the  land  on  which  such  improvement 
was  made,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  district  conservation 
property,  the  land  against  which  the  assess- 
ment described  in  section  48(h)(1)  was 
made.". 

(e)  Election  of  Special  Expensing  Provi- 
sions.— 

( 1 )  Reduction  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation EXPENSES— Section  175  of  .such  Code 
(relating  to  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures) is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  redesignating  subsection  (f) 
as  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Deduction  for  fertilizers  and  condi- 
tioning OF  land —Subsection  (c)  of  .section 
180  of  such  Code  (relating  to  election)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Deduction  for  clearing  land. —Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  182  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  election)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sub.section  (a)  of  section  46  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amount  of  credit)  is 
amended— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3) '  in  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)  ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)(B)"  in 
paragraph  (7)(B)(i)  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)(A)(ii)'". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(e)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitations  with  respect  to 
certain  persons)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(3)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(h)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for  coopera- 
tives) is  amended  by  striking  out  "limita- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  limita- 
tions'". 

(g)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
beginning  after  December  31.  1984.  under 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  under  sec- 
tion 48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

SK(  .  KXTK.N'SKIN  UK  FI':RII>I)  OF  DKI'KKl  I  \TION 
FOR  (  KKTAIN  AI.KK  I  I.TI  KAI.  STRI  (  - 
TI  RKS 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  .sec- 
tion 168(b)(2)  (relating  to  15-year  real  prop- 
erty), as  amended  by  .section  171(b)  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "^OO 
percent  declining  balance  method"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  150  percent  declin- 
ing balance  method  (200  percent  declining 
balance  method  in  the  case  of  low-income 
housing  (Within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(c)(2)(D))). 

(b)  15- Year  Real  Property.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  168(c)(2)  (relating  to 
15-year  real  property),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 171(c)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(D)  15-YEAR  real  property.— The  term 
•15-year  real  property'  means— 

"(i)  any  single  purpose  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural structure  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  48(p)).  or 

"(ii)  section  1250  class  property  which- 

"(I)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life  of 
12.5  years  or  less,  and 

"(ID  is  low-income  housing. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term    low -income  housing"  means  property 
de.scribed  in  clause  (i),  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  of 
section  1250(a)(1)(B)."". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  .section  168(c)(2)  (relating  to  5- 
year  property)  is  amended  by  inserting  "•15- 
year  real  property.  "  after  "  10-year  real 
property."". 

(d)  EFft.cTivB  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  .section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Exception. -The  amendments  made 
by  this  .section  shall  not  apply  to  properly 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpa.ver  if— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  entered  into  a  binding 
contract  to  purchase  or  construct  such  prop- 
erty before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or 

(B)  construction  of  such  property  was 
commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Presi(ient.  this 
amenciment  (Jocs  two  things;  One,  it 
stretches  out  from  5-year  depreciation 


to  15-year  depreciation,  the  deprecia- 
tion for  special  purpose  agriculture 
buildings.  That  brings  in  $84  million. 
And  we  establish  for  the  first  time  a 
tax  credit  for  approved  soil  conserva- 
tion work,  a  10-percent  tax  credit, 
which,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
would  cost  $79  million. 

This  is  relatively  revenue  neutral.  It 
would  be  a  bonus  to  the  Treasury  of 
$5  million. 

The  amendment  has  been  approved 
on  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
side,  and  with  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President.  1  hope  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  discussing  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  a  number  of  days.  It  ac- 
tually picks  up  some  $5  million  in  reve- 
nue, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  corrects  one  problem 
and  I  think  helps  in  another  area,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  As 
I  understand,  it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  di.scussion? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  amendment  (No.  2994)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2995 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Boren  has  a  tech- 
nical amendment  which  we  can  dis- 
pose of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
be  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2995. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  932  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  17  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


■•(i)  such  contribution  is  to— 
••(I)  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical   institute  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  742(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132C-1)).  or 

■■(II)  an  area  vocational  education  school 
(within  the  meaning  of  .section  195(2)  (C) 
and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (20  U.S.C.  .section  2461(2  (C)  and  (D)). 
which  is  not  a  secondary  .school  under  state 
law.  and  such  contribution  is  made  through 
the  governing  body  of  the  donee  for  use  in 
programs  enrolling  principally  nonsecon- 
dary  students  in  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  and  the  programs  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowlt^dge." 

On  page  934  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  in.sert  after  line  23  the  following: 

"(D)  Non-Secondary  Student.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  provision,  a  non-secondary  stu- 
dent means  an  individual  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in— 
"(i)  a  high  .school  or  secondary  school, 
"(ii)  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or 

"(iii)  a  course  of  study  in  lieu  of  a  high 
school  or  secondary  education."". 

On  page  933  of  such  matter,  line  3.  in.sert 
■  nonsecondary"  after    postsecondary". 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  type  of  voca- 
tional .schools  that  would  qualify  for 
the  special  deduction  for  certain 
equipment  donations  to  vocational 
schools.  The  schools  added  by  this 
amendment  were  excluded  from  the 
original  amendment  because  they  were 
defined  under  a  different  section  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  the  majority  and  minority,  and  ap- 
proved by  Treasury. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  donations  of  equip- 
ment for  postsecondary  school  stu- 
dents. In  .some  States  we  have  compre- 
hensive institutions  which  allow  for 
attendance  of  some  secondary  stu- 
dents at  vocational  technical  schools 
as  well  as  postsecondary. 

Some  of  those  States  in  particular 
are  Washington.  Oklahoma.  Ohio. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Minneso- 
ta, North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Kansas,  and 
others. 

This  simply  corrects  that  inequity  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  area  schools 
are  treated  in  the  .same  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discu,ssion? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  we  should  add  about  seven 
or  eight  words,  if  that  is  satisfactory 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  language. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  (2995).  as 
amended,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  932  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  17  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(i)  such  contribution  is  to— 
■■(I)  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical  institute  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  742(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l))  and  is  made 
through  the  governing  body  of  the  donee,  or 
■  (11)  an  area  vocational  education  school 
(within  the  meaning  of  .section  195(2X0 
and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (20  U.S.C.  section  2461(2)(C)  and  (D)). 
which  is  not  a  secondary  school  under  slate 
law.  and  such  contribution  is  made  through 
the  governing  body  of  the  donee  for  use  in 
programs  enrolling  principally  non.secon- 
dary  students  in  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
.sciences,  and  the  programs  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  basic  engineering,  .scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge."' 

On  page  934  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  after  line  23  the  following: 

"(D)  Non-secondary  student.  — For  pur- 
poses of  this  provision,  a  non-secondary  stu- 
dent means  an  individual  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in— 

"(i)  a  high  school  or  secondary  .school, 
"(ii)  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or 

"(iii)  a  course  of  study  in  lieu  of  a  high 
school  or  secondary  education."". 
On  page  933  of  such  matter,  line  3.  insert 
nonsecondary"  after  "postsecondary  ". 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
modification,  we  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  his  patience.  This  also  has 
.some  impact,  I  believe,  in  Texas  and 
maybe  other  States. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 20  States  would  be  iinpacted 
unless  we  were  able  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN). 

The  amendment  (No.  2995),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Specter,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  clearing  an  amendment. 


I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others  may 
have  reached  some  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
contacted  se\eral  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  found  no  objection  on  this  side. 
Senators  with  whom  I  have  talked  are 
agreeable  to  the  amendment  which 
Mr.  Dole  indicated  that  he  would 
accept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  in  the  drafting  process. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Specter,  and  several  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand if  the  minority  leader  will  yield, 
that  that  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
drafted.  But  we  will  show  it  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  others,  as  .soon  as  it 
is  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
wanted  to  make  an  11  o'clock  check. 
We  can  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  we  have  disposed  of  a  number  of 
amendments.  We  still  have  not  heard 
anything  from  the  Senators  saying 
that  they  do  not  want  to  offer  my 
amendment.  I  know  some,  obviously, 
will  be  offered  by  a  number  in  my  view 
which  are  for  other  reasons. 

Senator  Cochran  and  Senator 
DAmato  have  amendments:  Senator 
Wilson  has  three  amendments:  Sena- 
tor Baucus,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Dixon  have  amendments, 
ones  with  which  the  Treasury  dis- 
agrees. 

If  tho.se  Members  insist  on  bringing 
the  amendments  up,  we  are  still  trying 
to  work  some  of  tho.se  out.  We  will 
have  to  bring  them  up  and  vote. 

But  I  would  hope  that  on  the  theory 
that  this  will  not  be  the  last  lax  bill 
that  the  Senate  ever  considers— and 
.some  of  the.se  problems  probably  will 
be  around  next  year,  or  even  later  this 
year— we  would  not  include  this  as  the 
only  possibility  to  save  the  world. 
There  will  be  other  opportunities, 
other  problems,  and  other  lobbyists. 
We  will  do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor   yield?    How    many    amendments 
have  you  disposed  of  since  10:35? 
Mr.  DOLE.  About  seven.  I  think. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  rate  we  should  be  finished  by  11. 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    it    is    5 
after  11  now. 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  amend- 
ment that  we  can  take  up  quickly? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. I  am  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
saving  that  one.  It  is  one  of  the  belter 
ones.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  believe,  has  de- 
cided not  to  call  up  the  FUTA  amend- 
ment, if  there  is  objection. 
Do  I  hear  an  objection? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  an  objection. 
We  now  have  disposed  of  eight. 
As    I    understand    the    Greyhound 
transitional  amendment,  it  is  virtually 
precluded  from  consideration  because 
Senator  Packwood  indicated,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  that  he  would  not  want 
any  time  agreement.  We  will  double- 
check.  Do  I  understand  that  correctly? 
Let    us    check    with    Senator    Pack- 
wood.  If.  in  fact,  that  is  the  case.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment up.  If  we  have  someone  who  is 
not  going  to  give  a  time  limit,  we  are 
not  going  to  finish  tonight. 

I  have  asked  the  drafters  to  try  to 
narrow,  or  somehow  limit  the  Tsongas 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  has  Senator  Specter 
had  any  success? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No.  But  I  am  still 
working. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
good  news.  I  understand  that  the  IDB 
amendment  is  about  ready  to  be  re- 
solved. All  the  principals  in  that  en- 
deavor have  gotten  together. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  currently  putting  the  final  touches 
on  the  IDB  compromise,  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  parties. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  briefly 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
•  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2996 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas  )  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2996. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  Title  VIII  of  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  following  as  a  new  section 
of  the  bill: 

For  purposes  of  section  83  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  the  tax- 
ation of  property  transferred  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  services)  the  fol- 
lowing rule  shall  apply: 

(4)  Transfers  of  property  for  value.— 
With  respect  to  a  transfer  of  property  for 
value  after  June  30.  1976  and  before  date  of 
enactment,  the  election  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  made,  notwithstanding 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b).  with  the 
income  tax  return  for  the  first  tax  year 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment,  if 
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(A)  the  amount  paid  for  such  property 
was  not  less  than  its  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  transfer  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  restriction  other  than  a  re- 
striction which  by  its  terms  will  never 
lapse),  and 

(B)  the  election  is  consented  to  by  the 
person  transferring  such  property. 
The  election  shall  contain  that  information 
required  by  the  Secretary  for  elections  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (b).  The  period  for  as- 
sessing any  tax  attributable  to  a  transfer  of 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  an  election 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  which  is  3  years  after 
the  date  such  election  was  made. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Inc.  magazine  enti- 
tled -Going  After  the  Gains  on  Re- 
stricted Stock"  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  E.xhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pre- 
vent an  unintended  tax  result  where 
restricted  stock  was  sold  by  a  start-up 
company  to  its  founders  for  full  fair- 
market  value.  Under  the  Alves  case,  it 
appears  that  section  83  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  might  make  such  a  sale 
a  taxable  event  to  the  employee,  enti- 
tling the  company  to  a  tax  deduction, 
unless  the  employee  filed  an  election 
to  include  zero  in  his  taxable  income 
within  30  days  after  his  stock  pur- 
chase. (See  Alves.  79  T.C.  864  (1982)). 
This  is  a  questionable  tax  policy 
result,  and  its  main  impact  will  fall  on 
founders  of  successful  new  high  tech- 
nology and  other  enterprises,  who  had 
no  warning  that  such  a  tax  trap  could 
be  involved  in  a  routine  corporate  for- 
mation. The  proposed  amendment  to 
section  83  does  not  involve  any  signifi- 
cant revenue  loss  or  gain:  what  the 
employee  is  taxed  on  the  employer  can 
deduct.  Section  83  is  and  should 
remain  essentially  revenue  neutral. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  typical  for  a  group  of 
founders  to  get  together  to  form  an 
enterprise  in  corporate  form;  each  pro- 
vides some  initial  capital:  and  each 
takes  back  stock  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  capital  that  he  puts  in. 
Almost  invariably,  these  founders 
want  to  insure  each  others  continued 
participation— of  one  kind  or  an- 
other—in the  enterprise.  So  they  all 
voluntarily  accept  mutual  restrictions 
on  the  transferability  of  their  inter- 
ests. In  many  if  not  most  instances, 
these  mutual  restrictions  will  satisfy 
the  'substantially  nonvested"  stand- 
ard of  the  regulations  under  section 
83.  This  means  that,  if  the  founders 
are  deemed  to  receive  their  stock  'in 
connection  with  the  performance  of 
services,"  they  will  be  taxable  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates  on  any  appreciation 
in  the  stock  when  these  restrictions 
lapse.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  understand  how  the  founders'  stock 
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could  be  considered  to  have  been  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  services  in 
such  a  case,  but  Alves  holds  that  it 
can. 

At  the  moment  of  the  founders'  ini- 
tial contributions  and  the  imposition 
of  restrictions,  the  founders  collective- 
ly own  the  whole  enterprise.  It  has  no 
other  assets  than  the  capital  they 
invest  in  exchange  for  their  interests. 
It  has  essentially  no  existence  apart 
from  them.  It  may  be  that  at  around 
the  same  period  of  time  the  enterprise 
will  also  raise  outside  capital,  often  at 
a  higher  price  per  share  than  that 
paid  by  the  founders  for  their  inter- 
ests. But  at  the  startup  moment,  when 
the  founders  agree  to  make  their  own 
initial  contributions,  typically  this  out- 
side capital  is  not  yet  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  company  is  nothing 
more  than  assets  contributed  by  the 
founders  and  entirely  owned,  pro  rata, 
by  the  founders. 

Again,  this  is  the  typical  startup  sit- 
uation. In  no  ordinary  sense  does  the 
event  of  the  founding  of  such  an  en- 
terprise involve  a  transfer  of  stock  to 
the  founders  at  below  fair  market 
value— and  in  no  ordinary  sense  does  it 
represent  a  compensatory  event  to 
them. 

Before  the  Tax  Court's  decision  in 
Alves.  most  laymen  involved  in  such 
situations— and  most  nonspecialist 
lawyers  and  accountants,  which  is  the 
group  that  very  often  handles  start- 
ups—never realized  that  such  a  rou- 
tine sale  of  stock  might  become  tax- 
able at  ordinary  income  rates  to  the 
corporate  founders.  Moreover,  since 
the  legislative  history  of  section  83 
makes  clear  that  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  the  section  is  that  of  bar- 
gain transfers,  even  many  sophisticat- 
ed practitioners  believed  before  Alves 
that  the  section  did  not  apply  to  the 
typical  busine.ss  startup.  Now  Alves 
has  said  that  these  people  were  wrong, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  the 
founders  have  no  taxable  event  is  for 
them  to  file  an  election  to  include  zero 
in  their  gross  incomes  upon  receipt  of 
their  stock.  This  is  a  curious  state  of 
the  world  when  elections  are  required 
to  be  taxes  on  zero. 

Every  knowledgeable  person  in  the 
field  with  whom  I  have  discus-sed  this, 
believe,  that,  in  startup  situations  over 
the  years  throughout  the  country, 
many,  many  founders  have  failed  to 
file  timely  elections  showing  zero  gross 
income.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Tax 
Court's  decision  in  Alves.  if  there  en- 
terprises have  since  prospered,  all 
tho.se  founders  may  have  potentially 
devastating  lax  liabilities.  The  value  of 
their  stock  may  have  ri.sen  substantial- 
ly by  the  time  of  lapse  of  the  restric- 
tions they  agreed  to  impo.se  on  that 
stock  at  the  startup.  The  Alves  case 
says  that,  on  that  lapse  date,  they 
have  income  tax  liability  at  ordinary 
rates  on  the  entire  paper  gain  on  their 


stock.  This  liability  would  arise  under 
section  83  upon  lapse  of  the  restriction 
even  though  the  founder  had  not  sold 
any  of  his  stock  at  that  time,  had  no 
intention  of  selling  any  of  that  stock, 
and  in  all  likelihood  would  therefore 
not  have  the  cash  to  pay  the  tax. 

Obviously  this  can  make  the  success 
of  the  company  a  personal  tax  disaster 
for  the  founders.  The  founders  would 
be  penalized  for  the  success  they 
brought  about.  In  the  absence  of  the 
propo.sed  amendment,  a  very  substan- 
tial number  of  ventures,  without 
having  in  any  way  behaved  unreason- 
ably, may  find  themselves  enmeshed 
in  the  severe  tax  problems  of  their 
founders. 

In  short,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
Alves  rule  on  a  prospective  basis— as  it 
happens.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sensible 
rule,  or  a  reasonable  reading  of  section 
83— its  retroactive  application  can  only 
serve  to  discourage  entrepreneurship 
in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  to 
do  grave  damage  to  particular  enter- 
prises now  in  existence.  Such  effects 
hardly  serve  our  broad  national  goals 
and  sense  of  fairness. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment 
to  section  83(c)  to  provide  a  cure  pro- 
cedure for  those  who  have  failed  in 
the  past  to  make  elections  in  the  typi- 
cal startup  situation  as  described 
above.  It  provides  a  new,  one-time  op- 
portunity for  taxpayers  to  make  an 
election  to  include  zero  in  gross 
income  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired before  the  date  of  enactment  in 
such  transactions.  The  amendment 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  future  appli- 
cation of  section  83. 

Exhibit  1 

Going  After  the  Gains  on  Restricted 

Stock 

Byline:  By  Jan  L.  Ozcr;  Jan  L.  Ozer  is  a 
certified  public  accountant  in  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Deloitte  Haskins  &  Sells,  a  nation- 
al accounting  firm. 

Highlight:  A  warning  to  owner-employees 
of  newly  formed  companies:  The  increased 
value  of  stock  may  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
income,  not  as  a  capital  gain. 

Body:  You  have  been  talking  it  over  for 
months.  Finally,  all  the  pieces  fall  into 
place,  and  X-^Z  Corp.  Is  formed  to  market 
your  new  high-tech  product.  The  perfect 
team  of  technical,  financial,  and  marketing 
personnel  has  been  a.s.sembled.  All  the  origi- 
nal officers  and  employees  have  helped  cap- 
italize the  venture  through  arm's-length 
purchases  of  stock  in  X^VZ  Corp.  To  retain 
these  key  people  through  the  initial  growth 
period,  however,  the  stock  is  restricted.  It 
cannot  be  transferred  for  three  years,  and  if 
one  of  these  employees  is  discharged  for 
cau.se  or  leaves  XYZ  voluntarily,  the  corpo- 
ration can  repurchase  the  stock  by  return- 
ing the  initial  contribution. 

The  product  is  truly  innovative,  sales  sky- 
rocket, and  in  two  years  you  are  approached 
by  a  giant  computer  company  with  a  buyout 
offer  you  just  can't  refuse.  The  board  unani- 
mously elects  to  lift  the  stock  restriction, 
the  stock  is  sold,  and  you  are  all  million- 
aires. April  15  arrives,  and  you  file  your  in- 
dividual tax  return,  claiming  long-term  cap- 
ital gains  on  the  .sale  of  stock.  No  one  likes 


to  pay  Uncle  Sam  but  you  figure  the  20  per- 
cent maximum  long-term  capital  gains  rale 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  your  sudden 
wealth,  and  it  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  50 
percent  maximum  tax  on  ordinary  income. 

Then  the  bubble  bursts.  You  are  contact- 
ed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
a-sseris  that  Section  83  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  applies  to  your  gain  from  the  sale 
of  the  XYZ  stock.  In  short,  the  gain  is  treat- 
ed as  compen.sation  and  taxed  as  ordinary 
income  at  the  50  percent  rate,  rather  than 
as  capital  gain  at  the  20  percent  rate.  You 
frantically  meet  with  your  accountant  and 
lawyer,  but  they  only  shake  their  heads  and 
advise  you  to  get  ready  to  make  out  a  check 
to  the  IRS. 

This  was  the  case  in  Lawrence  J.  Alves.  79 
T.C.  No.  55.  a  November  18.  1982.  Tax  Court 
decision  that  substantiated  long-standing 
fears  among  tax  professionals  that  all  em- 
ployee stock  acquisitions  may  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  83.  In  Alves.  the 
taxpayer  was  approached  by  a  group  that 
was  forming  a  corporation.  As  part  of  his 
employment  agreement,  he  purchased  stock 
in  the  corporation  at  fair  market  value. 
Two-thirds  of  the  stock  was  nontransferable 
for  a  term  of  years  and  subject  to  resale  to 
the  corporation  at  the  original  purchase 
price  if  employment  was  terminated  before 
the  end  of  the  term.  Had  Alves  taken  ac- 
count of  Section  83  when  purchasing  this 
stock,  his  unsuccessful  Tax  Court  case  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Section  83  regulates  the  taxation  of  prop- 
erty transfers  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  services.  It  is  generally  applied 
where  properly  (e.g..  employer  slock)  is 
transferred  to  an  employee  at  less  than  fair 
market  value.  The  reduced  price,  or  bargain 
element,  is  taxed  as  compensation  to  the 
employee  and  provides  a  like  deduction  for 
the  employer. 

When  employer  stock  is  transferred  to  an 
employee,  the  employer  will  often  place  re- 
strictions on  the  disposition  of  the  stock  in 
an  attempt  to  ensure  continued  commit- 
ment by  the  employee.  Common  restrictions 
include  forfeiture  of  the  stock  if  employ- 
ment is  terminated  and  limitations  on  trans- 
fer of  the  stock.  When  the  stock  is  signifi- 
cantly restricted  or.  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  "subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of  for- 
feiture." income  isn't  recognized  by  the  em- 
ployee until  the  restrictions  lapse  or  the 
slock  is  transferable  free  of  such  risks. 
When  the  restrictions  lapse,  income  is  meas- 
ured by  how-  much  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  at  that  time  exceeds  the  amount 
the  employee  paid  for  the  stock.  The 
income  is  characterized  as  compen.sation 
and  taxed  accordingly. 

Section  83  also  provides  a  choice  of  includ- 
ing the  bargain  element  of  the  transfer  of 
restricted  property  into  income  in  the  earli- 
er year  of  transfer,  rather  than  the  later 
year  in  which  the  restrictions  lapse.  In  this 
case  the  taxpayer  will  report  the  amount 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  paid  for  the  stock  as  com- 
pensation in  the  year  of  transfer.  The  fair 
market  value  is  calculated  without  consider- 
ation of  the  restrictions  that  will  lapse  in 
the  future. 

The  choice,  commonly  known  as  the  83(b) 
election,  is  beneficial  if  the  value  of  the 
slock  increases  between  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  the  lime  the  restrictions  lap.se.  By 
making  the  election,  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation recognized  with  respect  to  that  prop- 
erty is  limited  to  that  reported  in  the  first 
year.  Subsequent  increases  in  value  are 
taxed  as  capital   gains:   if  the   property  is 


held  longer  than  one  year,  the  maximum  20 
percent  long-term  capital  gains  rale  applies. 

The  typical  situation  for  using  Section  83 
occurs  when  a  corporation  transfers  its 
slock  to  an  executive  at  less  than  fair 
market  value,  subject  to  resale  to  the  corpo- 
ration at  the  original  purchase  price  if  em- 
ployment is  terminated  within  a  certain 
number  of  years  (or  subject  to  some  other 
restriction).  At  the  outset,  the  executive  has 
a  choice.  If  he  is  confident  of  future  appre- 
ciation in  stock  value,  an  83(b)  election 
would  minimize  the  compensation  element 
and  maximize  that  portion  taxed  as  long- 
term  capital  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
is  uncertain  about  the  slocks  future  per- 
formance, the  executive  can  forgo  the  elec- 
tion and  delay  taxation  until  the  restric- 
tions lapse.  In  either  case,  the  executive 
should  be  aware  of  the  application  of  Sec- 
tion 83.  because  the  transfer  falls  clearly 
within  the  express  language  of  that  section. 
That  is.  property  is  "transferred  in  connec- 
tion with  performance  of  services. "  and 
some  bargain  element  is  involved. 

Not  so  apparent,  however,  is  the  use  of 
Section  83  regarding  slock  transfers  at  fair 
market  value  in  relation  to  a  corporate  for- 
mation—i.e..  where  there  is  no  bargain  ele- 
ment. This  was  the  issue  in  Alves.  where  the 
court  had  to  decide  whether  such  a  transfer 
was  "in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
services"  and  therefore  w'ithin  the  scope  of 
Section  83.  The  court  reviewed  provisions  of 
the  slock  transfer  agreement  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  board  meeting  authorizing  the 
transfer  and  concluded  that  the  stock  sale 
was  "in  connection  with"  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment. The  court  also  noted  that  the  un- 
favorable restrictions  on  the  sale  of  the 
stock  were  designed  primarily  to  ensure  the 
taxpayer's  continued  employment,  and 
showed  further  that  the  transfer  was  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices. The  broad  language  of  the  court  may 
create  the  presumption  that  all  sales  of  re- 
stricted stock  are  "in  connection  with"  serv- 
ices and  therefore  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  83  even  if  the  sales  price  paid  by 
the  employee  equals  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock. 

Five  judges,  in  two  dissenting  opinions, 
disagreed  with  the  majority,  concluding 
that  purchases  at  fair  value  weren't  within 
the  purview  of  Section  83.  Because  of  this, 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  controversy, 
if  appealed,  is  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  entire  case  could  have  been  avoided  if 
Section  83  had  been  considered  by  the  em- 
ployee in  the  year  of  transfer  and  an  83(b) 
election  made.  Had  Alves  replied  on  83(b), 
he  would  have  achieved  at  least  two  primary 
advantages.  There  would  have  been  no  tax 
in  the  year  of  transfer,  since  the  purchase 
was  at  fair  market  value,  and  taxation 
would  have  been  deferred  until  .sale  of  the 
stock  and  then,  at  the  capital  gains  rale. 

Since  the  election  wasn't  made,  the  gain 
on  sale  of  slock  before  the  restrictions 
lapsed  was  taxed  as  compensation,  and 
Alves  was  taxed  in  the  year  the  restrictions 
lapsed  on  the  amount  of  fair  market  value 
exceeding  the  amount  received  in  exchange 
for  the  slock.  This  also  was  taxed  as  com- 
pensation. 

The  Alves  decision  is  fair  warning  that 
Section  83  will  be  applied  to  transfers  of  cer- 
tain restricted  stock  to  employees  in  a  cor- 
porate formation.  Also,  broad  language  in 
the  decision  raises  the  distinct  possibility 
that  Section  83  may  apply  to  any  purchase 
of  such  restricted  slock,  even  if  fair  market 
value  is  paid.  The  83<b)  election,  however,  is 
an  effective  mechanism  for  locking  in  the 
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desired  tax  consequences  of  a  stock  pur- 
chase. Its  relatively  liberal  use  has  been 
counseled  by  the  tax  profession  for  years. 
After  Alves.  it  should  be  considered  by  all 
parties  involved  in  forming  a  corporation. 

I  believe  this  has  been  approved  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Record  should  indicate  that 
Treasury  does  not  share  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Senator  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  indicated  to  Treasury  that 
we  would  accept  the  amendment,  and 
if  they  could  give  us  good  reasons  be- 
tween now  and  conference  why  we 
should  not  go  forward  with  it  that  was 
another  matter.  That  may  not  be  until 
May  or  June  sometime. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  understand  it 
has  been  cleared  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2996)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    TSONGAS.     Mr.    President,     I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  technical  amendment  we  are 
trying  to  clear.  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
what  it  does.  It  is  on  geothermal  modi- 
fication. 

Senator  Packwoods  office  just 
called  and  said  he  would  not  give  a 
time  agreement  on  the  Greyhound 
amendment  so  we  can  eliminate  that 
amendment. 

We  now  have  the  COLA  amendment 
ready  at  this  time.  I  understand. 
Maybe  the  minority  leader  can  clear 
that  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  suggest  to  Sen- 
ators Symms.  Melcher.  Exon,  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Dole  that  I  should  get  a 
report  from  Treasury  on  those  amend- 
ments. In  fact.  I  have  to  get  approval 
from  DOT  on  my  amendment,  which 
may  be  difficult. 

Are  there  any  Members  who  at  this 
point  feel  they  might,  as  an  act  of 
charity,  suggest  that  we  can  take  some 
of  these  amendments  up  next  week  or 
next  month  or  next  year?  I  know  some 
want  to  bring  them  up  yet  tonight. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  candid  about  this.  This  may  be  a 
lot  of  fun,  but  I  can  bet  anybody  here 
bottom  dollar  that  99  percent  of  these 
amendments  will  not  survive  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  F>resident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  House  passed  this 
bill  in  about  3  hours.  One  thing  they 
do  not  like  is  the  Senate  adding  200  or 
300  amendments  to  the  bill.  We  shall 
do  whatever  Senators  wish  to  do,  but  I 
hope  they  will  not  press  every  single 
amendment  they  can  think  of  on  this 
package. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield.  Mr.  President? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  make  the 
observation  that  the  last  time  we 
brought  up  the  construction  workers 
amendment  so  they  would  be  treated 
like  other  taxpayers,  we  ended  up  with 
the  same  length  of  negotiation— about 
4  or  5  hours  of  negotiation  with  the 
Treasury,  in  which  we  could  not  come 
to  any  conclusion,  even  though  they 
could  not  give  a  revenue  loss.  Except 
they  did  not  want  the  amendment. 
But  we  ended  up  with  a  study. 

Well,  we  have  had  the  study.  That 
was  over  2  years  ago.  So  I  think  we 
have  come  to  the  time  of  fruition  to 
really  consider  the  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  one  problem  is  the  amendment 
costs  about  $900  million.  I  know  the 
Senator  cannot  offset  it  with  another 
amendment.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  I 
have  a  little  amendment  of  $100  mil- 
lion, $200  million.  $300  million.  It  is 
al.so  another  thing  to  say  I  have  a  way 
to  pay  for  it.  The  blank  check  days  are 
over.  The  people  are  tired  of  us  spend- 
ing all  their  money. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  amendment  would  have  even 
more  merit  if  the  construction  workers 
were  abused  to  the  extent  of  $900  mil- 
lion a  year  or  $900  million  in  3  years. 
They  are  not  abused  quite  that  much. 
I  am  happy  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
construction  workers.  But  there  is  a 
revenue  cost. 

It  will  be  $10  million  for  this  year 
and  $60  million  for  another  year  and 
another  $70  million  for  the  year  after 
that.  That  is  understandable,  because 
they  are  being  treated  as  a  different 
breed  of  taxpayers.  They  are  being 
taxed  on  .something  everybody  else  is 
getting  deducted. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  on  this 
tax  bill  to  address  the  issue  on  a  vote. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  given  up  on  it  yet.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  can  tell  me  where  I 
could  find  this  $10  million  and  the  $60 
million  and  the  $70  million,  we  would 
be  very  close  to  agreement. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  could.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. There  are  spots  in  the  bill  where 
there  are  tax  advantages  given.  There 
is  one  that  is  now  in  the  present  code, 
a  minimum  of  30  percent  on  the  with- 
holding of  interest  on  foreign  persons. 
That  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  should  correct  the  record.  It 
was  not  S900  million,  it  was  $200  mil- 
lion. Chalk  it  up  to  exaggeration. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  over  3  years. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  section  188.  captioned  ■Ap- 
plication of  Related  Party  Rule  to  Sec- 
tion 265(2)." 

Current  law  disallows  a  deduction 
for  interest  incurred  or  continued  to 
purchase  or  carry  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. According  to  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  section  188  of  the 
bill  is  designed  to  prohibit  taxpayers 
from  avoiding  the  disallowance  rule  by 
incurring  debt  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  or  carrying  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions by  their  spouses  or.  in  the  case  of 
corporations,  by  an  affiliated  corpora- 
tion. Judging  from  the  revenue  esti- 
mate this  appears  to  be  only  a  minor 
change  in  existing  law. 

Many  affiliated  corporate  groups  in- 
clude banks  and  insurance  companies 
as  well  as  other  commercial  corpora- 
tions. The  bank  or  insurance  company 
may  have  substantial  inve.stments  in 
tax-exempt  obligations,  and  the  other 
corporations  may  incur  indebtedness 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness operations.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  section  188  of  the  bill 
will  have  no  effect  on  these  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  deal  with 
limited  tax  avoidance  devices.  Its  reve- 
nue impact  is  estimated  to  be  less  than 
$5  million  annually.  The  provision  is 
not  intended  to  operate  to  disallow  an 
interest  paid  deduction  merely  because 
one  corporation  borrows  interest  in 
the  ordinary  cour.se  of  business  and  an 
affiliated  insurance  company  or  bank 
holds  tax-exempt  obligations. 

If  Senator  Cochran  indicated  he 
would  not  call  up  his  amendment  on 
guaranteed  investment  contract, 
which  I  understand  Senator  Pressler 
is  oppo-sed  to.  and  Senator  DAmato 
could  do  the  same  thing  and  Senator 
Wilson  could  help  us  out  on  his  three 
amendments  he  has  listed,  if  Senator 
Kennedy  would  on  faculty  housing,  we 
could  go  to  the  majority  leader  and 
tell  him  we  are  down  to  a  handful  of 
amendments  and  we  could  finish  this 
bill  by  2  or  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  suggest 
that  what  we  are  waiting  for  is  the 
printed  copy  of  the  IDB  amendment 
we  agreed  upon.  As  soon  as  they  bring 
that  forward,  that  will  be  a  major 
amendment  disposed  of.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  like  to 
dispose  of  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
President. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    let 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  California  will 
not  eliminate  his  amendments.  We 
would  be  prepared  to  take  those  up 
now. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  understand 
that  those  we  cannot  take  we  do  not 
want,  and  we  want  to  table  them  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  Maybe  if  we  do  that 
a  few  times,  we  can  move  forward. 
Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  be  here  all 
night.  So  I  hope  that  somebody  will 
notify  Senator  Wilson  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  take  up  his  amendment. 
The  same  with  Senator  D'Amatos 
pension  contributions  for  policemen 
and  firefighters.  These  are  ones  Treas- 
ury strongly  objects  to.  In  fact,  every 
one  on  this  list:  Senator  Cochran,  Sen- 
ator Wilson,  Senator  Baucus,  and 
Senator  Cranston.  I  know  Senator 
Cranston  is  willing  to  move  ahead.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  wait.  We  are 
still  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2997 

I  Purpose:  To  provide  a  l-year  extension  in 
the  effective  date  of  section  131(e)  for  cer- 
tain trusts  created  before  June  30,  1953) 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered  2997. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  395  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  after  line  20.  add  the  following: 

(3)  1-Year  Extension  for  Certain  Trusts 
Created  Before  June  30.  1953.— 

(a)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
of  a  foreign  corporation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984,  with  respect  to  stock  of 
such  corporation  which  is  held  (directly  or 
indirectly,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
554  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
by  a  trust  created  before  June  30.  1953.  if- 
(i)  none  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  trust 
was  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  creation  or  within  5 
years  thereafter,  and 


(ii)  such  trust  does  not.  after  July  1.  1983, 
acquire  (directly  or  indirectly)  stock  of  any 
foreign  personal  holding  company  other 
than  a  company  described  in  subparagraph 
(b). 

(b)  Description  of  company.— A  company 
is  described  in  this  subparagraph  if— 

(i)  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  such 
company  are  stock  or  assets  previously  held 
by  such  trust,  or 

(ii)  such  company  ceases  to  be  a  foreign 
personal  holding  company  before  January  1. 
1985. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  transition  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides 
and  by  Treasury.  It  is  also  in  the 
House  bill.  It  essentially  delays  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  foreign  personal 
holding  company  rule.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which,  as  I  say,  has  been  cleared 
all  around,  and  I  ask  for  its  accept- 
ance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  accurately  characterized  and 
described  the  amendment.  It  has  been 
cleared.  As  I  understand,  there  is  no 
revenue  impact  at  all. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. There  is  no  revenue  impact. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (No.  2997)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2998 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
another  amendment.  It  makes  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  the  special  rule  for 
geothermal  equipment  which  is  in  the 
committee  bill.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  revenue  estimate.  It  has  no  reve- 
nue impact.  I  am  offering  it  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Symms,  who  cannot  be  here 
today.  It  has  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  temporarily 
laid  aside.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
Mr.  Symms.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2998. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page   1084.  strike  lines 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

■■(B)  Allocation  rule.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(1)  relating  to  energy  property  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■•(D)  Special  rule  for  geothermal  equip- 
ment.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(AXviii),  with  respect  to  any  equipment  in 
which  the  percentage  of  the  geothermal 
energy  to  be  used  by  such  equipment— 

■■(i)  is  at  least  50  percent,  such  equipment 
shall  be  treated  as  section  38  property  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  qualified 
investment  equal  to  such  percentage. 

■■(ii)  is  at  least  50  percent,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  energy  to  be  used  by  such  equip- 
ment is  supplied  from  the  combustion  of  an 
alternate  substance,  such  equipment  shall 
not  be  treated  as  section  38  property,  and 

■(iii)  is  less  than  50  percent,  such  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38  prop- 
erty.'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  not  to  indicate  my  opposition  to 
this  amendment  but  to  indicate  that 
we  are  at  that  hour  of  the  evening 
when  we  start  to  give  back  the  money 
that  we  raised  over  the  past  several 
days,  or  that  was  ostensibly  raised  or 
about  to  be  rai.sed.  This  not  a 
major  giveback.  It  is  about  $4  million. 
I  am  not  going  to  object  to  it  because 
of  its  size.  But  there  are  some  other 
amendments  that  are  floating  around 
that  will  involve  substantially  more 
than  that.  We  already  passed  some 
that  involve  from  $40  million  to  $100 
million  and  some  others  that  are  nib- 
bling away  at  the  very  objective  of 
that  which  this  Senate  is  trying  to  do 
this  evening.  I  will  not  object  to  this 
amendment  but.  as  I  say.  ones  in 
larger  dimension  coming  up.  I  will 
strongly  object  to  and  discuss  them  at 
length. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  there  is  no  objection.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  agree 
with  his  concerns. 

I  think  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  or 
we  will  end  up  on  another  amendment 
to  raise  another  billion  dollars.  This  is 
not  one  of  those  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2998)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  appropriate  for  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  call  up  amend- 
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ments  if  we  cannot  get  response  from 

Members? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendments  can  be  identified,  any 
Senator  can  call  up  any  amendments 
authorized  by  the  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  wish  to  do  that, 
but  I  think  we  are  getting  close. 
Nobody  believes  me.  but  I  feel  final 
passage  coming  on  sometime.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  all  cooper- 
ate here  and  not  try  to  get  every 
amendment  on  this  bill,  we  can  finish 
this  rather  quickly. 

Senator  Pressler  would  like  to 
confer  with  the  assistant  commission- 
er. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  will  be  my 
pleasure. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2999 

(Purpose:  To  provide  review  by  the  Treas- 
ury  Department   of  certain  decisions   af- 
fecting tax-exempt  bonds) 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    P>resident.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   objection,    the    previous    amend- 
ment is  laid  aside. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Pressler).  for  himself.  Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
Warner.  propo.ses  an  amendment  numbered 
2999. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision, establish  procedures  under  which 
persons,  agencies,  or  issuers,  affected  by  any 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  or. 
his  delegate  under  section  7  of  the  Student 
Loan  Consolidation  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983  may  request  and  obtain  a 
hearing  and  a  review  of  such  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
followed  by  a  written  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  to  such  person  with 
respect  to  such  review  to  be  filed  no  later 
than  60  days  of  the  request  for  review 
(unless  the  person  requesting  such  review 
consents  to  an  extension  of  time),  (b)  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  affect  the  exemp- 
tion from  income  taxation  of  interest  on 
any  student  loan  bond  or  any  i.ssuer  of  such 
bonds. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  the  student  loan 
consolidation  and  technical  amend- 
ments. I  have  worked  it  out  with  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  many  others. 

Public  Law  98-79,  the  Student  Loan 
Consolidation  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983,  added  a  new  re- 
quirement to  the  plan  for  doing  busi- 


ness which  all  State  issuers  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  must  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  in  order  to  receive 
special  allowance  on  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans.  This  requirement  was  an 
assurance  that  the  authority  will  not 
issue  obligations  for  amounts  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  needs  for  student 
loan  credit  within  the  area  served  by 
the  authority,  after  taking  into  ac- 
count existing  sources  of  student  loan 
credit  in  that  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
laudable.  Issuers  should  not  float  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  amounts  greater 
than  they  need  to  support  guaranteed 
student  loans. 

However,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  developing  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  amendment,  has  pro- 
posed 15.000  words  to  interpret  38 
words.  A  large  portion  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations  duplicate,  and  even 
conflict,  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

My  amendment  would  not  repeal  the 
legislation  now  on  the  books.  It  would, 
however,  require  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Education  Department  to  es- 
tablish procedures  under  which  an 
issuer  affected  by  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  Education  Department  could 
obtain  a  prompt  hearing  and  review  of 
the  decision  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. This  is  appropriate,  in  my  view, 
because  so  many  of  the  technical  con- 
cerns in  this  area  matters  where  the 
Treasury  Department  has  special  ex- 
pertise and  experience. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Department 
of  Education's  actions  may  keep  States 
from  issuing  necessary  student  loan 
bonds.  If  this  happens,  many  lenders 
will  be  unable  to  make  new  guaranteed 
student  loans  to  students  this  fall.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  responsible  for  any  eli- 
gible South  Dakota  students  having  to 
go  without  their  much  needed  stu- 
dents loans. 

Again.  I  stress  that  my  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  Department  of 
Education's  authority  to  monitor  the 
issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds  in  order 
to  assure  that  excessive  amounts  are 
not  issued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Senator  Pressler.  This  is  a  good 
amendment  which  addresses  a  prob- 
lem that  needed  to  be  resolved— 
namely,  providing  some-review  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  certain  decisions  that  are 
uniquely  within  the  expertise  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  commend  Senator  Pressler  for 
this  amendment.  He  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  insure  an  adequate  flow  of 
financial  resources  to  lending  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  af- 
fordable loans  to  college  students.  He 


has  been  in  the  forefront  on  this  sub- 
ject over  the  past  2  years.  I  agree  with 
the  statements  Senator  Pressler  has 
made  that  educational  loans  are  one  of 
the  best  investments  this  Nation  can 
make  for  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
economy  and  the  the  advancement  of 
science  and  technology.  Also,  without 
a  substantial  flow  of  affordable  loan 
money  to  college  students,  we  would 
risk  denying  our  Nation  the  well- 
trained  leadership  it  will  need  in  dec- 
ades to  come.  Senator  Pressler  under- 
stand these  issues  well,  and,  again,  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in 
this  important  educational  area. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state,  as  a  matter  of  record,  that  pur- 
suant to  Senator  Pressler's  request,  I 
intend  to  ask  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Tax  Policy  to  file  with  the  Educa- 
tion Department  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulations  under  the  1983 
education  amendments,  in  order  that 
the  views  and  expertise  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  can  be  considered  by 
the  Education  Department  before  the 
regulations  become  final. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2999)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  prepared  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment which  will  have  to  be  di-sposed 
of.  because  the  Treasury  is  opposed  to 
it.  If  we  start  down  that  track,  we  will 
have  to  take  all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

amendment  no.  3000 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  lower  the  limitation  on  de- 
fined benefit  plans  established  for  police- 
men and  firemen) 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out   objection,    the    previous    amend- 
ment will  be  laid  aside. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     New^     York     (Mr. 
D'Amato)    proposes    an    amendment    num- 
bered 3000. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 


SEC. 


LIMITATION  ON  BKNKKITS  I  NDER  POLICE 
AND  HKKMEN  S  PENSION  PLANS 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2i  of  section 
415(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  annual  benefit)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(F)    Special    limitation    for    guALiFiED 

POLICE  OR  FIREMEN'S  PENSION  PLANS.  — In  ap- 
plying subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  a 
participant  in  a  qualified  police  or  firemen's 
plan,  55'  shall  be  substituted  for  ■62'  each 
place  it  appears. 

■■(G)  Qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan 
DEFINED— For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

•■(i)  which  is  maintained  by  a  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  full-time  employees  of  any  police  depart- 
ment or  fire  department  that  is  organized 
and  operated  by  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  provide  police  protection,  fire- 
fighting  services,  or  emergency  medical 
services  for  any  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision, 

■(ii)  under  which  benefits  are  determined 
solely  by  reference  to  the  length  of  service 
of  the  employee  in— 

"(I)  such  a  police  or  fire  department,  or 

■•(ID  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Stales,  and 

■■(III)  which  requires,  as  a  condition  of 
participation  of  any  employee  in  the  plan, 
that  the  sum  of— 

■■(I)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
was  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  such  a  police 
or  fire  department,  plus 

■(ID  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  such  years  are  taken 
into  account  under  the  plan), 
equals  or  exceeds  20  years. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  included  in  section  235  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  New  York's 
loyal  firemen  and  police.  It  deals  with 
preserving  their  pension  benefits  while 
having  a  minimal  impact  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amendment 
was  accepted  in  1982  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Gas  Tax  Act,  but 
was  dropped  in  conference. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  it 
would  remove  a  burden  almost  exclu- 
sively borne  by  New  York  State  Police 
officers  and  firefighters.  Their  diffi- 
culty results  from  an  inequity  in  sec- 
tion 235(E)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(TEFRA).  As  a  result  of  this  provision, 
the  New  York  State  Police  Officers' 
and  Firemen's  Pension  Plan  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. My  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  in  identical  form  as  part  of 
the  gas  tax  but  unfortunately  was 
dropped  in  conference. 


Section  235(E)  of  TEFRA  mandated 
that  pension  payments  under  qualified 
defined  benefit  plans  be  limited  to 
$75,000  for  individuals  55  years  of  age. 
and  acluarily  reduced  for  those  people 
who  retire  before  age  55.  For  instance, 
the  individual  who  retires  at  age  40  is 
limited  under  TEFRA  to  a  pension 
withdrawal  of  no  more  than  $26,741 
per  year.  Procedural  safeguards  are  in- 
cluded in  this  section  for  those  who 
retire  due  to  disability  and  for  those 
whose  benefits  are  the  result  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

TEFRA  limited  pension  withdrawals 
to  restrict  the  wealthy  from  using 
qualified  defined  benefit  pension  plans 
as  a  lax  avoidance  scheme,  and  that  is 
just  and  fair.  With  Federal  deficits  ap- 
proaching $200  billion,  the  tax  writing 
committees  of  Congress  were  correct 
in  limiting  pension  withdrawals.  How- 
ever, the  32,000  New  York  State  police 
officers  and  firemen  were  inadvertant- 
ly hurt  by  these  pension  restrictions. 
Pension  benefits  for  firefighters  and 
police  officers  have  been  set  without 
collective  bargaining  since  1974. 
Twenty-three  thousand  members  of 
this  plan  are  eligible  to  retire  at  half 
pay  after  20  years  of  service.  An  esti- 
mate by  the  New  York  deputy  comp- 
troller revealed  that  over  1.100  active 
members  of  the  plan  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  in  excess  of  limits  estab- 
lished in  TEFRA. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  esoteric 
fact.  If  one  of  these  1.100  participants 
in  the  State's  pension  plan  receives 
excess  benfits.  the  plan  would  be 
guilty  of  breaking  the  1982  tax  law, 
this  has  serious  implications  because 
the  entire  New  York  State  Pension 
Plan  could  then  be  disqualified  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Conse- 
quently, the  whole  pension  plan  would 
become  fully  taxable.  New  York 
State's  police  officers  and  firefighters 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  count  on  a 
steady  retirement  income. 

It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  pension 
benefits  available  to  these  individuals 
and  conform  with  TEFRA  without  vio- 
lating the  State's  constitution.  The 
only  avenue  available  to  rectify  this 
serious  problem  is  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today.  This  legislation 
would  provide  our  Nation's  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  with  a  slightly 
higher  early  retirement  benefit  than 
allowed  under  TEFRA.  This  would  be 
done  by  applying  the  normal  age  62 
retirement  benefit  limitation  to  police 
officers  and  firefighters  at  age  55.  Ac- 
tuarial reduction  for  early  retirement 
would  still  be  required.  Thus  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  benefits  at  age  40  fol- 
lowing 20  years  of  service  would 
become  $32,089. 

This  amendment  is  critical  to  the 
well-being  of  my  Stale's  police  officers 
and  firefighters.  These  men  and 
women  daily  risk  their  lives  for  the 
good  for  others.  They  deserve  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  their  retire- 


ment income  will  be  preserved.  Dis- 
qualification of  their  pension  plan 
would  be  a  real  tragedy. 

This  legislation  has  no  revenue 
impact  for  the  Treasury,  but  its  ac- 
ceptance would  mean  everything  to 
New  York  State's  firemen  and  police 
officers.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Senate  accepted  this  amendment  in 
the  gas  tax.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  again  support 
this  legislation. 

I  am  talking  about  firefighters  and 
police  officers.  The  Treasury  is  saying, 
"If  we  create  a  precedent  there,  and 
there  may  be  precedent  for  other  ex- 
emptions from  the  TEFRA  pension 
limits."  then  I  feel  we  have  to  judge 
each  case  on  its  merits.  New  York's 
police  officers  and  firefighters  deserve 
an  exemption. 

The  fact  is  that  I  think  we  would  be 
doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  fire- 
fighters and  the  police  officers  if  we 
were  to  allow  the  current  problem  to 
persist. 

There  are  those  who  can  say.  ■Can 
you  imagine  someone,  a  firefighter, 
after  20  years  retiring  at  $32,000?  "  I  do 
not  think  that  is  an  inordinate  amount 
today.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
tills  kind  of  service  is  demanding.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  certainly 
should  not  disqualify  these  pension 
programs  because  of  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  TEFRA  provisions.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  any  more  other  than  that 
I  think  we  will  do  a  disservice  to  hard 
working  public  servants  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  on  this  matter  and  am 
prepared  to  take  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  of  all  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  not  unsympathet- 
ic to  what  the  Senator  proposes  to  do. 
but  I  also  have  some  obligation  to  at 
least  listen  to  Treasury  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  when  it  is  about  10 
minutes  to  midnight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  they  clear- 
ly indicated  it  is  not  because  there  is 
no  cost,  let  me  indicate  why  Treasury 
does  not  like  this  amendment. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  might  let 
us  not  press  it  to  a  vote  but  let  us  try 
to  figure  out  some  way  to  take  care  of 
it  not  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  be  delighted, 
but  again  I  will  not  press  for  a  vote  on 
this  if  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
saying  that  he  will  loan  his  prestige 
and  his  efforts  to  see  that  we  can  con- 
vince Treasury  to  deal  with  this  issue 
in  a  fair  manner.  They  complain  that 
my  amendment  creates  a  dangerous 
precedent.  But  what  about  the  people? 

But  if  the  chairman  would  loan  his 
good  efforts  to  this  cause,  then  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  have  a  vote. 

On  that  representation  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  pledge  that  to 
the  Senator,  and  again  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Treasury  concerns  are 
not  without  some  foundation.  The 
amendment  would  allow  policemen 
and  firemen  to  retire  at  age  40  with 
very  little  reduction  in  private  pension 
benefits.  At  the  same  time  we  are  dis- 
couraging these  individuals  to  retire 
early.  The  social  security  retirement 
age  remains  at  age  65  and  will  start  in- 
creasing at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  think  that  is  a  basic  question.  I 
mean  they  retire  at  40  and  go  out  and 
get  another  job. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

So  I  think  that  TEFRA  was  con- 
structive but  that  certain  exceptions 
must  be  made.  My  amendment  ad- 
dresses just  one  of  those  circum- 
stances. I  supported  the  limitation  on 
pensions  to  S75.000  in  TEFRA.  But 
some  compassion  is  necessary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  willing  to  pledge  to 
the  Senator  that  we  will  try  to  address 
it  in  the  committee  where  we  can.  1 
think  the  Senator  has  had  hearings  on 
it,  I  understand,  or  has  he  had  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  DAMATO.  We  have  not  had 
hearmgs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  that  will  be  the 
first  thing  we  should  do  and  try  to 
make  the  case  and  have  Treasury  up 
there. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  We  will  have  to 
question  them.  So  if  we  can  have  a 
hearing,  then  I  move  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

I  think  we  are  about  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
we  got  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  only  certain  amendments 
would  be  in  order  and  there  arc  54  of 
them,  and  we  have  now  completed  the 
list  from  the  official  transcript  and  by 
consulting  with  Members  who  indicate 
they  have  some  amendments  in  order 
to  compile  a  l-line  or  a  few  word  de- 
scription. That  is  complete  now  and  I 
have  supplied  a  copy  to  the  two  man- 
agers and  one  is  available  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
that  document  which  requires  this  de- 
scription in  further  description  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  majority  leader, 
would  he  be  good  enough  to  explain 
again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  printing  in  the 
Record  a  1-line  description  of  each  of 
the  54  amendments  that  were  em- 
bodied in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  limiting  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  apologize  to 
the  Senator.  I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  Tax  Amendment 

1.  Bo.schwitz/ Dixon— Real  estate  deprecia- 
tion modifications. 

3.  Cochran— Guaranteed  investment  con- 
tract. 

4.  Cranston— Exempt  low-income  housing 
projects  from  the  deferred  interest  rules. 

5.  Wilson— Transitional  rule  for  factoring. 

6.  Wilson— Transitional  relief  for  movies 
denied  ACRS. 

7.  Wilson— Oakland  Convention  Center— 
15  year  depreciation. 

8.  Baucus— Modify  Medicare  Savings. 

9.  Kennedy— Faculty  housing  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

10.  Dixon-Stevens— ESOP  voting  rights 
transfer. 

12.  Bumpers— Medicare. 

13.  Sarbanes— U.D.A.G. 

14.  Tower— Gulf  Coast  Waste  Disposal. 

15.  Tower— Military  housing  interest  de- 
ferral. 

16.  Pryor— Mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

17.  Murkowski— Tax  exempt  revenue 
bonds  for  hydro  projects, 

18.  Moynihan— IDB. 

19.  Moynihan— Minimum  tax. 

20.  Moynihan— IDB. 

21.  Dole— Minimum  lax. 

22.  Dole— Revenue. 

23.  Dole-Minimum  tax. 

24.  Dole-Real  estate. 

25.  Levin— Taxable  returns. 

26.  Levin— 2  earned  couples. 

27.  Sasser— Alternate  evaluation  date/ 
estate  taxes. 

28.  Heflin— Capitalization  of  construction 
period— interest  taxes. 

29.  Bradley— Subsidiary  dividends. 

30.  Heinz— Medicare. 

31.  Grassley— continuing  'care". 

33.  Specter— Tax  credit  for  contributions 
to  job  training  organizations. 

34.  Specter— colloquy  ■only". 

35.  Kennedy— Medicare. 

36.  Kennedy  — Medicare. 

37.  Dole-Exon-Durenberger— increases  gas- 
ohol  fuel  exemption. 

38.  Humphrey— FUTA  summer  camp  ex- 
emptions. 

39.  Mclcher— Commuting  expenses  of  con- 
struction workers. 

43.  Specter— Modify  sale— lease  back  of 
residential  provision. 

44.  Specter/By rd—1  year  on  coal  inter- 
company sales. 

45.  Dole— General  technicals  (at  end). 

46.  Hatfield— Truck  tax  study. 

47.  Domenici— Exempt  Sandia  Corpora- 
tion from  AT&T  portability. 

48.  Byrd— "open". 

49.  Baker— "open". 

50.  Warner— Depreciating  costs  of  nuclear 
power  plants. 

51.  Pryor— Disabled  vets. 

52.  Dole/Stennis/Long— IDB  (pending). 


53.  Kennedy— Medicare. 

54.  Baker— Convention  security. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  now  of  the  two  managers  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  prepared  to 
find  out  about  the  time  limitations  on 
these  several  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  prepared  to  shop  for 
time  agreements  on  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  say  to  the  majority  leader  I 
think  there  are  .some  of  these  we  could 
do  fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  up  to  the  manager 
if  he  thinks  he  can  use  the  time  to  dis- 
pose of  a  few  amendments,  go  ahead 
and  do  that.  Why  do  we  not  do  this, 
Mr.  President?  Why  do  we  not  leave 
the  two  managers  free  to  proceed  with 
other  amendments  they  may  be  able 
to  deal  with  in  short  order  and  request 
the  staff  on  both  sides  to  begin  a  pre- 
liminary shopping  about  to  see  what 
sort  of  time  agreements  we  can  get? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  ready  to 
proceed  with  an  amendment  that  has 
been  cleared  all  the  way  around  and 
another  amendment  that  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  we  took  last  year  and 
cannot  take  this  year.  He  may  agree  to 
withhold  that  amendment  and  offer  it 
at  a  later  time. 

Let  us  take  up  the  one  we  have 
agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  amend- 
ment wiU  be  set  aside. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized, 

amendment  no.  300  1 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  permissible  pur- 
chaser-lessors in  sale-lcasebacks  of  princi- 
pal residences) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager,  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3001. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1 123  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
in.serted,  insert  "or"  after  "agency:"  on  line 
2.  delete  lines  3.  4,  5.  and  6.  and  change 
"(iii)"  to  "(ii) "  on  line  7. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  takes  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  for  elderly  home 
equity  conversion  by  establishing  a 
safe  harbor  for  these  transactions.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  certain  re- 
strictions provided  so  that  these  trans- 
actions do  not  become  a  haven  for  tax 
avoidance.  I  am  concerned  about  the 


long  depreciation  life  of  40  years  in 
the  bill.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
some  of  the  other  restrictions. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
eliminate  one  of  these  restrictions. 
The  bill  does  not  apply  to  sale-lease- 
backs  in  which  the  purchaser-le.ssor  is 
a  tax  shelter.  This  amendment  will 
delete  the  provision  in  the  definition 
of  "tax  shelter"  which  includes  a  part- 
nership or  other  enterprise  if  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  losses  are  allo- 
cable to  limited  partners  or  limited  en- 
trepreneurs, generally,  investors  who 
do  not  actively  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  enterpri.se. 

There  would  be  retention  of  the  two 
other  provisions  in  this  definition  pre- 
venting the  u.se  of  this  transaction  for 
tax  avoidance  or  by  a  partnership  or 
other  enterprise  in  which  interests 
have  been  offered  forj5ale  in  an  offer- 
ing required  to  be  registered  with  a 
federal  or  State  agency.  I  also  wish  to 
note  that  the  bill's  provisions  do  not 
affect  transactions  between  related 
parties,  which  will  continue  to  face  the 
uncertainty  inherit  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  next  year  I 
will  closely  monitor  these  elderly 
home  equity  conversions.  I  intend  to 
write  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
request  that  a  study  be  done  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  40-year  depreciation 
requirement  and  other  restrictions 
contained  in  the  bill,  .so  that  appropri- 
ate modifications  can  be  made  to  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  any  further  di.scussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  that  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  all  the  way  around  and  I  un- 
derstand that  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  for  the  amendment  and 
am  pleased  to  work  closely  with  him 
and  other  Senators  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (No.  3001)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr,  President.  I  had 
reserved  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  certain  job-training 
organizations. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  as  S.  481.  and 
in  the  last  Congress  as  S.  1166,  and  I 
had  been  negotiating  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  for  accept- 
ance. This  had  been  accepted  on  prior 
legislation. 

In  light  of  the  objection  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  assurances  which 
the  distinguished  manager  has  of- 
fered, and  that  he  will  seek  a  vehicle 
where  this  amendment  might  be  in- 
cluded and  be  accepted  as  it  was  on  an 
earlier  bill. 

With  that  understanding,  I  will  not 
offer  this  amendment, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. As  I  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  earli- 
er, I  did  accept  both  amendments. 
They  were  strongly  opposed  by  Treas- 
ury. They  were  dropped  in  conference. 
I  think  before  we  go  through  that 
process  again,  in  fairness  to  both  Sen- 
ators, we  should  make  certain  we  can 
make  a  pretty  good  case.  So  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  withdrawing  that 
amendment. 

(Mr,  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  Senator  Wilson,  is  confer- 
ring with  Treasury.  They  object  to  the 
three  amendments  he  has  mentioned. 
I  hope  that  if  he  cannot  work  it  out. 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  let  us 
eliminate  those  three  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Sena- 
tor Cochran,  has  an  amendment.  Was 
the  Senator  able  to  work  anything  out 
with  Treasury? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  try  to  work  something  out.  I 
am  hopeful  we  can  get  an  agreed-upon 
amendment  to  be  called  up.  But  we 
have  not  reached  an  agreement  as  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Senator 
Melcher.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  go 
to  Treasury  to  see  if  there  is  any 
chance.  If  not.  he  will  just  have  to 
bring  it  up. 

We  also  have  advised  Treasury  of 
Senator  Pryor's  interest  in  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  understand  Treasury 
is  looking  at  the  disabled  veterans 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  If  they  do  not  accept 
it,  I  will  probably  have  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of 
three     or     four     other     amendments 


rather  quickly.  I  really  think  we  are 
about  done. 

[The  following  proceedini^s  occurred 
after  midnight:] 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3002 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Dole  amendment  is 
set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  3002. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  new  Section  —  at  the  end  thereof: 

EVALUATION  OF  WEIGHT-DISTANCE  TAXES 

(a)  The  Congres.s  acknowledges  that  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  determined  in  its  study  in  response 
to  the  mandate  of  Section  513(g)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
that  a  preferable  long  term  solution  to  the 
major  equity  concerns  with  the  current  tax 
structure  for  motor  carriers  would  be  a  com- 
prehensive change,  specifically  a  weight -dis- 
tance tax.  Congress  further  acknowledges 
that  the  United  Stales  Department  of 
Transportation  513(g)  study  has  determined 
that  a  weight-distance  tax  "is  the  only  tax 
instrument  that  address  precisely  the  truck- 
ing industry's  major  criticism  of  the  heavy 
vehicle  use  tax— that  is.  its  insensitiviiy  to 
mileage  variation." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate 
the  feasibility  and  the  ability  of  weight-dis- 
tance truck  taxes  to  provide  the  greatest 
degree  of  equity  among  highway  users,  to 
ease  the  cost  of  compliance  for  such  taxes 
and  to  improve  the  efficiency  by  which 
these  taxes  might  be  administered.  Such  a 
study  shall  also  include  an  evaluation  of 
evasion  potential  for  weight -distance  taxes 
and  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  to  inter- 
slate  commerce  of  replacing  all  federal 
truck  taxes  except  the  fuel  tax  with  a 
weight-distance  tax. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
request  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  submit  a  report,  including  the  identifica- 
tion of  a  mechanism  to  implement  such  a 
tax.  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  the  Academy,  at  its  request,  any 
information  which  the  Academy  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such 
study. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  debating  an  important  committee 
amendment  on  the  appropriate  tax- 
ation of  heavy  trucks.  This  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  road  deterioration  that  can 
be  attributed  from  their  use  and  the 
best  method  for  recovering  some  of 
that  cost. 
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The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  address  the 
concerns  of  truckowners  and  operators 
over  the  tax  treatment  passed  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  amend- 
ments last  year.  Truckers  complained 
that  the  flat  $1,600  tax  on  truckowner- 
ship  was  not  user-based  and  in  no  way 
reflected  actual  cost  recovery  for  road 
deterioration.  The  Finance  Committee 
recognized  this  problem  and  developed 
a  proposal  that  meets  this  test  and  is 
relatively  revenue  neutral.  It  reflects  a 
realization  of  equity  from  both  the 
truckers'  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
needs  of  America's  highways. 

However,  there  are  other  ways  to 
meet  the  same  tests  of  equity.  One 
that  has  been  used  so  effectively  by 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  the  weight/distance  tax.  The 
basis  for  this  tax  is  quite  simple.  The 
heavier  the  truck  and  the  farther  it 
travels,  the  more  it  pays.  It  reflects  a 
better  mechanism  for  recovering  the 
true  cost  of  road  deterioration  from 
use.  Trucks  that  cause  the  problem 
are  charged  more  than  those  who  do 
not.  The  Finance  Committee  acknowl- 
edged this  concept  through  the  good 
offices  of  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 
Senator  Packwood.  Log  truckers  use 
the  federally  funded  interstates  and 
primary  highway  system  very  little. 
Traditionally,  they  use  dirt  logging 
roads,  country  highways,  and  second- 
ary roads.  They  come  down  the  moun- 
tain full  and  "dead-head"  back  to  the 
loading  site.  The  Finance  Committee 
chose  to  develop  special  provisions  for 
this  group  of  truckers  which  reflects 
true-use  patterns.  Weight/distance  ap- 
pears, at  first  glance,  to  be  of  even 
greater  benefit  to  this  group  and 
others  like  it. 

Before  my  colleagues  jump  to  com- 
ment on  a  possible  weight /distance 
tax,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear.  I  am 
not  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  impose  such  a  tax.  That  action 
would  be  premature.  What  I  suggest  in 
my  amendment  is  that  for  future  con- 
sideration we  should  study  this  con- 
cept and  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  implications  of  such  a  tax 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

My  amendment  would  direct  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  study 
the  efficacy  of  the  weight/distance  ap- 
proach and  report  back  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Con- 
gress as  to  its  findings.  This  is  a  study, 
nothing  more. 

Studies  by  other  groups  could  be 
suspect.  If  AASHTO  or  ATA  paid  for 
such  a  study,  we  would  be  wary  of  the 
results  because  of  the  potential  for  ob- 
vious self-interest.  However,  none  of 
us  can  quarrel  with  the  nonpartisan, 
unbiased  nature  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy. 


After  this  debate,  we  are  not  likely 
to  address  the  heavy-use  tax  again  for 
quite  some  time.  We  will  have  time  to 
study  the  results  of  the  TRB  study,  re- 
ceive input  from  affected  groups,  and 
more  carefully  craft  an  equitable  tax 
the  next  time  w-c  come  to  this  issue. 

I  would  hope  that  my  friends  on  the 
Finance  Committee  would  see  fit  to 
accept  my  amendment.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  the  States, 
some  36  in  all.  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
support  outside  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  this  is  a  study.  I  think  it 
will  be  helpful  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield). 

The  amendment  (No.  3002)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  have  a  second 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  the  manager  for 
accepting  my  first  amendment.  I  will 
not  offer  my  second  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  helpful. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  Senator  can 
scratch  that  from  his  list. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
on  here  to  scratch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  I  was  listed  as 
having  two  amendments  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  Senator  Heflin  is  prepared  to  call 
up  his  amendment. 

Senator  Bradley  is  in  the  process  of 
clearing  an  amendment. 

Senator  Grassley.  I  am  advised  his 
continuing  care  amendment  is  strenu- 
ously opposed.  So  if  he  wishes  a  vote 
on  that,  he  better  bring  it  up.  There 
will  be  other  tax  bills  if  we  cannot 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  might  as  well  serve  notice 
on  those  we  cannot  accept. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that  we 
can  now  eliminate  from  the  list  the 
Stevens-Dixon  amendment.  They  have 
decided  not  to  offer  that  amendment. 
I  congratulate  them  for  their  wisdom. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kennedy,  prepared  to  bring 
up  his  amendment?  I  may  bring  it  up 
for  him.  Would  someone  notify  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
some  of  us  would  like  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say   to   my   distinguished   friend,   the 


chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  my  understanding  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  our 
ranking  member,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  that  this 
matter  of  the  Dixon-Stevens  amend- 
ment can  be  reconsidered  again  in 
May  on  the  disability  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  consideration.  I  will 
not  offer  the  ESOP  amendment  at 
this  time.  then,  in  order  to  provide  an 
additional  opportunity  to  address  the 
concern,  raised  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
there  are  going  to  be  other  vehicles.  I 
hope  that  we  could  encourage  this.  If 
this  gets  contagious,  we  could  wind 
this  up  very  quickly.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  the  last  bill  we  pass.  You  may 
wish  it  was  the  last  bill  we  pass,  but  it 
will  not  be.  So  I  am  looking  for  volun- 
teers. 

My  view  is,  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  can  eliminate  the 
amendments  on  these  three  sheets,  I 
am  certain  that  99  percent  of  the  ones 
given  to  the  majority  leader  will  not 
be  called  up.  And  we  are  down  to  a 
very  small  number. 

As  I  understand  it.  Senator  Stennis 
would  like  to  bring  up  the  IDB  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2944.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  amendment  is  the 
Stennis  amendment.  It  has  been  called 
the  Dole  amendment.  We  have  worked 
it  out.  I  want  to  designate  it  the  Sten- 
nis amendment. 

This  is  very  important  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  He  has  been 
spending  a  lot  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  should  be  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed,  and  that  Senator 
Stennis  be  named  the  principal  spon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Stennis  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  869  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  4  through  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■indus- 
trial development  bonds  (including  any  obli- 
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gation  that  is  part  of  an  issue  described  in 
subparagraph  (E))— 

■■(i)  which  is  not  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  issue, 

(ii)  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  subsection  (a). 

■■(iii)  which  are  allocated  to  such  benefici- 
ary under  subparagraph  (C).  and 

■■(iv)  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
swell  later  i.ssue. 

On  page  870  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(E)    Exception    for    udag   projects   and 

MANUFACTURING  FACILITIES.— 

■•(i)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

■■(I)  any  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  any 
manufacturing  facility,  or 

■■(ID  any  issue  described  in  paragraph 
(6  Hi). 

■■(ii)  Manufacturing  facility.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manu- 
facturing facility'  means  any  facility  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacturing  or  production 
of  tangible  personal  property  (including  the 
processing  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  such  property). 

■I iii)  Certain  storage  facilities  treated 
AS  manufacturing  facility.— For  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  manufactur- 
ing facility'  includes  any  facility  used  for 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  property 
manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
any  person  if— 

■■(I)  such  facility  is  owned  and  operated  by 
such  person. 

■■(11)  substantially  all  of  the  property 
stored  at.  and  distributed  from,  such  facility 
is  manufactured,  processed,  or  produced  by 
such  person,  and 

■■(111)  no  portion  of  such  facility  is  used 
for  the  sale  or  distribution  of  such  stored 
property  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

■■(F)  Treatment  of  related  persons.— 

On  page  880  of  such  matter,  between  lines 
5  and  6.  insert  the  following: 

<e)  Termination  Date  For  Small  Issues 
Not  to  Apply  to  Manufacturing  Facili- 
ties.—Subparagraph  (N)  of  section  100(b)(6) 
(relating  to  termination  date)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(N)  Termination  of  paragraph —This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
i.ssued  after  December  31.  1990  (including 
any  obligation  i.ssued  to  refund  an  obliga- 
tion issued  on  or  before  such  date). 

On  page  899  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEt .  721.  RESTRUTION  ON  ISSIANCE  OF  IMH  STKI 
AL  REVEM  E  BONDS  FOR  OFFK  E. 
PROFESSIONAL.  AND  FINANt  LAL  FA 
(ILITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
103  (relating  to  industrial  development 
bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

•■(15)  No  exceptions  for  obligations 
issued  for  offices  or  certain  facilities.— 

■'(A)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  shall  not  apply  to  any  issues  (other 
than  an  issue  described  in  paragraph 
(h)(6)(I))  if  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  u.sed  for  any  one  of  the 
following  types  of  facilities— 

■■(i)  office  equipment. 

■■(ii)  medical  or  health  facilities  (other 
than  hospitals). 

■'(iii)  facilities  used  by  doctors,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, or  similar  professions,  or 

■fiv)  parking  facilities. 

■■(B)  Health  club  facilities.  — No  proceeds 
of  any  obligation  described  in  section  103(b) 


(4),   (5).   (6)   or   (7)   may   be   used   for  any 
health  club  facility.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions Lssued  after  April  13.  1984. 

(2)  Construction  or  binding  agreement.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  issued  with  respect 
to  facilities— 

(A)  the  original  u.se  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  the  construction  of 
which  began  before  April  14.  1984.  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  incur  significant  expenditures 
(within  the  meaning  of  .section  722(g)  of  this 
Act)  was  entered  into  before  April  14.  1984. 

SE<    :ri.  EFFE(TIVK  DATES. 

On  page  906  of  such  matter,  line  3.  strike 
out  ■and  720"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
■720.  and  721". 

On  page  906  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert  the 
following: 

SEC  72.1.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RECARDINti  PER 
(  AI'lTA  LIMITATION 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  per 
capita  limitation  be  imposed  on  the  face 
amount  of  industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  which 
are  treated  as  described  in  section  103(a)  of 
such  Code. 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  at  the  end  of 
the  table  preceding  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  in  the  table 
before  line  1.  in.sert  the  following  items: 

Miles  Laboratory.  Eckart.  Indiana,  Induce- 
ment resolution  passed.  September  19.  1983: 
$15  million. 

Keystone  Race  Track.  Bensalem.  Bucks 
County.  Pennsylvania:  Contract  to  pur- 
chase. February  16.  1984:  $30  million. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Co.  Purchase  of 
Guterl.  Lockport.  New  York:  Inducement 
resolutions  passed.  October  13.  1983.  Janu- 
ary 5.  1984.  March  8.  1984:  $10  million. 

Steel: 

Crouse  Group  Inc.  Solid  Waste  Processing 
Plant.  Pidgeon  Ft..  Delaware:  IDB  applica- 
tion approved.  July  21.  1983:  $40  million. 

Waterloo  Greyhound  Racing  Track.  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa:  Approved  by  City  Council, 
April  9.  1984;  $8  million. 

Rockdale.  Texas.  Air,  Water  and  Solid 
Waste  Control  Project.  Rockdale,  Texas:  In- 
ducement resolution  passed.  July  12.  1982. 
July  29.  1983,  August  8.  1983:  $11  million. 

Point  Comfort.  Texas.  Solid  Waste  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  Project.  Point 
Comfort.  Texas;  Inducement  resolution 
passed.  November  9.  1983:  $7.7  million. 

Marina  Market  Place.  Buffalo.  New  York: 
UDAG  grant  approved.  April  6.  1984;  $18 
million. 

Phoenix  Square.  One  Project.  Phoenix. 
Arizona;  Inducement  resolution  passed,  July 
10,  1982;  $5.5  million. 

Roosevelt  Race  Track.  Hempstead.  New 
York;  Inducement  resolution  passed  before. 
April  1.  1984;  $57  million. 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  before  line  1. 
strike  out  "$5  million"  in  the  item  relating 
to  World  Forum  Project  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '$30  million". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  well  debated  last  night  and 
explained.  There  was  some  objection 
to  some  features.  That  has  been 
worked  on  during  the  day.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  gentlemen  that  I  dealt 
with  have  agreed  to  it  in  its  present 
form. 

We  have  made  certain  changes  in  it 
which  are  formal  changes  necessary  to 
make  it  valid.  We  can  send  in  a  clean 
amendment.  That  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 

Those  who  have  spoken  to  me  about 
it  all  agree  on  it  as  written  now.  and 
join  in.  I  understand  they  are  support- 
ing the  amendment  in  its  present 
form.  I  know  of  no  one  else  that  has 
any  objection  to  it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  D'Amato:  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Metzenbaum:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland.  Senator  Sarbanes; 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator 
Quayle:  the  distinguished  Senator 
from     Minnesota,     Senator     Duren- 

BERGER. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
thank  those  gentlemen  for  their  inter- 
est and  assistance  in  getting  this  bill  in 
acceptable  form.  In  view  of  all  of  that. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  time  of  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  worked  out.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
Durenberger.  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Senator  Specter.,  were 
also  prominent  in  these  discussions. 
They  have  been  going  on  all  day. 

I  want  to  also  thank  the  staff  of  the 
various  Senators  for  their  patience. 

I  want  to  yield  in  a  moment  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  who 
has  played  a  principal  role  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  thank  the  chairman.  ALso.  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  who  has  been  very 
prodigious  in  his  work  and  vigilant 
with  respect  to  these  provisions,  and 
also  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum for  his  help  and  cooperation.  I 
also  want  to  thank  our  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

First.  I  feel  that  this  amendment 
will  limit  any  abuses  that  exist  in  the 
IDB  program  and  raise  significant  rev- 
enues for  the  Treasury.  I  also  feel  that 
the  amendment  will  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program. 

Second,  one  of  the  major  features  of 
this  amendment  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  there  should 
not  be  any  State-by-State  per  capita 
limit  on  the  issuance  of  IDBs,  The 
House  has  passed  a  $150  per  capita 
State-by-State  volume  cap  on  the  issu- 
ance of  IDBs.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that,  in  1983,  16 
States  exceeded   the  volume   cap.   In 
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those  States,  local  officials  will  be 
forced  to  choose  between  equally 
worthy  IDB  financing  activities.  This 
would  include  pollution  control,  stu- 
dent loans,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Third,  in  addition,  another  7  States 
would  be  within  $20  per  capita  of  the 
House  IDB  volume  cap.  In  these 
States  just  inflation  would  ultimately 
push  IDB  volume  over  the  House  per 
capita  volume  cap. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
there  should  be  no  per  capita  volume 
cap  on  IDE's.  I  feel  that  this  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  local  officials, 
which  is  why  the  following  groups  are 
opposed  to  a  per  capita  volume  cap: 

The  National  Governors  Association: 
the  National  Association  of  Counties: 
Conference  of  Mayors:  the  National 
League  of  Cities:  and  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association. 

Fifth,  in  addition,  this  amendment 
would  exempt  from  the  $40  million 
per  company  cap  on  small  issue  IDE's 
manufacturing  facilities  and  UDAG 
projects.  Clearly,  these  activities  are 
worthwhile  both  in  terms  of  jobs  cre- 
ation and  economic  development.  The 
UDAG  exemption  will  have  a  positive 
impact  in  distressed  areas.  And,  of 
course,  the  exemption  for  manufactur- 
ing facilities  provides  an  incentive  for 
that  financing  activity  that  has  the 
greatest  impact  on  jobs. 

Sixth,  the  amendment  aLso  extends 
the  sunset  date  for  all  small  issue  IDB 
issuances  from  December  31,  1986  to 
December  31,  1990.  The  new  restric- 
tions on  IDE's  in  the  tax  bill  will  raise 
significant  revenues  for  the  Treasury 
and  eliminate  all  abuses  in  the  IDE 
program.  Given  that,  it  is  only  appro- 
priate then  to  extend  the  sunset  date 
for  the  small  issue  program.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  the  finance  committee 
with  regards  to  reducing  the  deficit 
and  eliminating  IDB  abuses.  I  hope 
this  amendment  has  accomplished 
both  of  these  ends.  The  extension  of 
the  sunset  date  insures  that  worthy 
IDE  financings  will  take  place  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  also  involved  in  this 
compromise  package  is  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  IDB  proceeds  for  certain  ac- 
tivities. In  particular,  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  an  IDB  is- 
suance can  be  used  to  finance  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

First,  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  doctors,  lawyers,  accountants,  or 
similar  professions:  or 

Second,  the  construction  of  parking 
lots,  or 

Third,  office  equipment,  or 

Fourth,  the  construction  of  medical 
or  health  facilities,  but  not  to  include 
hospitals. 

Projects  requiring  UDAG  financing 
are  exempted.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  these  restrictions 
are  not  designed  to  impact  IDB  financ- 


ing for  financial  services.  In  particular. 
I  am  referring  to  banks,  brokers,  and 
insurance  company  structures. 

Furthermore,  the  20  percent  limita- 
tion is  designed  to  apply  individually 
to  the  restricted  activities  I  just  out- 
lined. In  other  words,  the  20  percent 
limitation  would  apply  to  a  parking  fa- 
cility, but  not  to  include  a  parking  fa- 
cility and  office  equipment.  That  is  a 
project  which  uses  11  percent  for 
parking  and  another  11  percent  for 
office  equipment  would  not  fall  under 
this  restriction.  This  amendment 
would  also  prohibit  IDB  financing  of 
health  club  facilities. 

I  feel  that  restriction  will  remedy  a 
legitimate  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  good  package  that 
protects  the  integrity  of  the  program 
while  raising  significant  revenues. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  there  were  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  amendment.  Although  we 
were  moving  and  talking  up  the  IDE's, 
we  subsequently  started  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  any  IDB 
can  be  used  to  build  a  building  for  at- 
torneys, accountants,  doctors,  or  other 
health  facilities.  No  portion  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  for  health  clubs, 
nor  may  more  than  20  percent  be  used 
to  build  a  parking  facility. 

The  exception  would  have  to  do  with 
a  UDAG  area  where  it  was  an  actual 
UDAG  project.  And  then  the  restric- 
tions as  provided  herein  would  not  be 
applicable. 

I  think  that  in  some  small  way  we 
have  moved  to  cut  back  on  the  abuses 
that  have  been  troubling  throughout 
the  country  in  using  IDBs  for  a  host 
of  different  areas.  Maybe  sometime  we 
will  get  to  the  point  where  we  go  back 
to  the  original  objective;  that  is.  to  use 
them  when  they  can  help  in  areas 
where  they  can  help  the  respective 
employment  problems,  and  not  just  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  paying  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  for  interest  by  get- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  subsi- 
dize. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  all  of 
the  others  who  have  been  involved  in 
drafting  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
have  done  this  initially.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Senator  Cochran,  who  has 
been  working  with  his  senior  col- 
league. He  has  a  statement,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  Record. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  appreciate  his  co- 
sponsorship  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Sarbanes  is 
reviewing  the  language,  as  certainly  he 
should  do. 

Mr.  President,  would  anyone  else 
like  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
provisions  in  the  pending  tax  bill  on 
the  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
gram. We  enacted  significant  reforms 
in  the  IDB  program  with  the  Tax 
Equity  Reform  Act  of  1982  which  have 
effectively  eliminated  the  widely  pub- 
licized abuses.  Time  should  be  allowed 
to  evaluate  those  reforms.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  think  we  should  cripple 
such  an  important  economic  develop- 
ment program  at  a  time  when  our 
State  and  local  governments  face 
severe  financial  limitations  of  their 
own.  This  is  especially  true  in  light  of 
cuts  in  Federal  grant  programs  in  the 
area  of  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts.  IDE's  have  proved  es- 
sential for  financing  new  business  in- 
vestment. Over  a  5-year  period,  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency  has  provided  S2.4  billion  in 
tax-exempt  financing  to  1,423  differ- 
ent projects,  creating  57,207  jobs.  This 
program  has  been  the  best  run  indus- 
trial finance  authority  in  the  Nation 
with  an  unblemished  record  of  sound 
investments.  Of  that  total,  over  $347 
million  has  been  invested  in  61  com- 
munities across  Massachusetts  in  tar- 
geted downtown  revitalization  dis- 
tricts. Two  out  of  every  three  compa- 
nies assisted  have  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees. 

Without  the  assistance  of  this  pro- 
gram, Massachusetts  would  have  been 
a  victim  of  the  disinvestment  besetting 
many  urban  States.  With  it,  our  indus- 
trial base  is  returning,  rooted  in  high 
technology,  and  our  city  and  town  cen- 
ters are  rebounding  as  the  focus  for 
community,  culture,  and  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  provisions 
in  this  tax  bill  which  extend  the  de- 
preciation recovery  period  for  IDB 
projects  from  15  to  22  years.  This 
would  seriously  undermine  the  incen- 
tive of  an  IDE  for  companies  paying 
full  corporate  income  taxes,  penalizing 
those  IDB  projects  that  are  marginal 
and  most  in  need  of  their  benefits.  I 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  if  agreement 
is  reached  with  regard  to  non-IDE  de- 
preciation for  structures,  a  similar 
agreement  will  be  reached  with  regard 
to  IDB  projects  so  that  they  remain 
an  attractive  incentive  for  small  busi- 
ness financing. 

A  second  area  of  concern  that  I  have 
relates  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  717  of  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  which  pose  a  clear  threat  to  the 
accessibility  and  efficiency  for  IDB  fi- 


nancing for  smaller  businesses.  These 
so-called  arbitrage  provisions  will  raise 
the  cost  of  using  the  program,  need- 
lessly increase  its  complexity  for  the 
small  business  person,  and  seriously 
undermine  the  ability  of  agencies  like 
the  Mass  Industrial  Finance  Agency  to 
remain  self-sufficient. 

The  following  reasons  amplify  my 
concerns  with  the  provisions: 

First,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
construction— and  hence  the  total 
amount  of  a  bond  issue— to  borrowers, 
because  section  717  limits  investment 
in  nonpurpose  obligations  used  with 
respect  to  any  reserve  fund:  that  is. 
the  construction  fund.  The  investment 
yield  would  be  restricted  to  a  tax- 
exempt  rate  on  a  sum  no  greater  than 
150  percent  of  current  years  debt 
service,  forcing  a  substantial  amount 
of  excess  earnings  to  be  rebated  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  instead  of  being  rolled 
back  into  the  project. 

Second,  fees  charged  by  a  public 
issuer  of  industrial  development  bonds 
will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  aggregate 
amount  earned  on  all  nonpurpose  obli- 
gations, again  requiring  substantial 
sums  to  be  rebated  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  resulting  economic  loss  will 
impair  the  operation  of  self-support- 
ing public  issuers  like  the  MIFA. 

Third,  the  definition  of  "yield  "  in 
the  proposal  creates  major  uncertain- 
ties about  how  various  costs  associated 
with  issuing  bonds  will  be  treated  for 
arbitrage  determination  purposes. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  imposes  a  com- 
plicated set  of  new  monitoring  and 
management  burdens  upon  both  issuer 
and  trustee  for  the  life  of  the  bonds, 
thereby  raising  here  again  the  costs  to 
a  small  business  seeking  affordable 
and  understandable  financing. 

I  hope  that  none  of  these  unneces- 
sary restrictions  are  contained  in  the 
bill  as  it  returns  from  conference.  A 
rebate  to  Treasury  is  nothing  less  than 
a  tax— pure  and  simple— on  legitimate 
arbitrage  earnings  to  a  project  which 
defeats  the  purpose  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  $150  per  capita  State 
cap  which  is  included  in  the  House 
bill.  I  know  that  this  is  a  feeling  that 
is  shared  by  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  every  Governor  in  the 
Nation.  To  say  that  such  a  provision 
would  mean  devastation  and  chaos  to 
all  tax-exempt  financing  is  an  under- 
statement. Massachusetts  has  solid 
waste  and  pollution  control  facilities 
ready  for  bond  closings  that  would 
alone  exceed  the  total  State  cap.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  of  the  legitimate 
needs  of  small  businesses  and  student 
loans.  Problems  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  proposal— which  have 
never  been  addressed  in  hearings  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate— are  so 
drastic  that  they  would  likely  erode 
the  IDB  program  altogether.  If  neces- 


sary, a  State  volume  cap  should  be  re- 
stricted to  small  business  issues  only. 

Mr.  President,  the  IDB  program  is 
too  important  to  be  jeopardized  by 
these  ill-conceived  provisions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  which  makes  clear  the 
Senate's  opposition  to  per  capita,  or 
population,  limitations  on  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds  [IDBs], 

This  particular  financing  mechanism 
has  been  invaluable  in  bringing  about 
economic  and  industrial  growth  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina,  just  as 
in  other  States.  I  am  sure  that  each 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  has  wit- 
nessed the  highly  favorable  effects 
which  the  availability  of  these  bonds 
has  produced.  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial expansion,  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  IDE's,  has  brought  em- 
ployment opportunities,  increased 
housing  demand,  greater  consumption 
and  productivity  of  consumer  goods, 
resurgent  pride  and  overall  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life.  The  tax- 
exempt  IDB  has  been  a  catalyst,  as 
well,  in  broadening  the  tax-base. 

By  virtue  of  South  Carolina's  small- 
er population,  relative  to  some  other 
States,  however,  the  IDE-encouraged 
economic  growth  could  be  slowed  to  a 
standstill  if  an  unreasonable  per 
capita  limitation  were  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  un- 
limited use  of  tax-exempt  IDE's  may 
have  an  adverse  revenue  impact,  and 
that  certain  abuses  of  these  bonds 
simply  exaggerate  the  problem.  I  do 
not  oppose  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion, or  the  House  counterpart  bill, 
aimed  at  eliminating  certain  abuses  of 
IDE's.  For  the  most  part,  these  abuses 
have  not  occurred  in  South  Carolina 
because  of  State  legislation  which  re- 
stricts the  usage  of  IDE's  to  specified 
public  purposes.  However,  I  believe 
that  a  population  cap  would  unduly 
hamper  growth  and  economic  recovery 
in  South  Carolina  and  other  less  popu- 
lated States.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
oppose  any  efforts  to  control  IDE's  by 
way  of  a  per  capita  limitation. 

I  commend  this  amendment  to  my 
colleagues,  and  urge  that  they  support 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  IDE's. 
This  amendment  reflects  compromise 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  of  this 
body,  but  I  believe  the  product  is  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  originally  sought 
by  the  committee  amendment— that  of 
providing  tax-exempt  financing  for 
those  projects  that  promote  develop- 
ment of  States  and  localities  while  lim- 
iting unnecessary  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

The  amendment  permits  tax-exempt 
financing  for  manufacturing  and 
UDAG-benefited      facilities      without 


regard  to  the  $40  million  per  benefici- 
ary limitation  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  Additionally,  the 
present  sunset  of  the  small-issue  ex- 
ception is  extended  for  4  years, 
through  1990.  Third,  health  clubs  and 
certain  office  equipment,  parking  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  other  than 
hospitals,  and  professional  office  fa- 
cilities will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
IDB  financing. 

Finally,  the  amendment  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
volume  limitation  be  imposed  on  the 
face  amount  of  IDE's  that  a  State  or 
local  government  can  issue. 

I  believe  this  compromise  is  a  good 
one.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  has  been  worked  out, 
I  congratulate  Senator  Stennis.  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  and  Senator  Dole,  and 
others  who  have  worked  on  this.  The 
industrial  development  bonds  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  my  State.  It  has 
meant  so  much  to  us  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  that  it  is  almost  immeas- 
urable as  to  the  impact  that  has  oc- 
curred through  the  use  of  these  bonds. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  for 
their  excellent  work  in  working  out 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  thought:  I 
found  out  what  a  difficult  matter  this 
has  been  for  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  wonderful  program.  But 
it  is  full  of  troubles  from  top  to 
bottom:  that  is,  the  legislation.  They 
have  improved  it  in  the  last  few  years 
considerably.  I  commend  them  for  it. 
But  no  one  can  find  all  of  these 
things,  and  adjust  them  in  one  bill  or 
in  one  short  period  of  time. 

That  is  why  I  wanted  more  years 
added  here  before  the  final  gavel  fell. 
I  think  it  improved  the  situation.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  my  State,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  spread  through  all 
50  States  speaks  for  itself  as  to  its 
value  and  fine  purposes.  Those  who 
have  been  working  on  it.  particularly 
the  committee  staff  members  and  the 
staffs  of  individual  Senators— and  also 
from  the  joint  committee— have  cer- 
tainly rendered  fine  service. 

I  particularly  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  David  Hardee.  Bill  Wilkins, 
Don  Susswein,  Rod  D'Arment.  Mike 
Stern,  and  Ben  Hartley.  They  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  helping  us 
work  through  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
help  of  my  administrative  assistant, 
W.  E.  Cresswell,  and  Guy  Land,  my 
valuable  staff  member. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  staff,  because  we  often 
forget  to  do  that.  They  have  really 
been  working  on  this  thing.  I  am  sure 
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there  are  Senators  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
problem.  I  think  there  will  be  some 
problems  which  will  surface.  We  hope 
to  continue  to  work  on  the  problems. 
It  will  be  a  good  program  that  will 
serve  the  public  primarily  rather  than 
a  private  purpose  program. 
I  believe  we  are  prepared  to  vote. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  cooperation  in  this 
matter.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  effective  leadership,  and  thank  all 
Members  for  their  responsiveness  to 
the  UDAG  problem.  Tho.se  grants  are 
very  important  to  urban  revitalization. 
I  am  very  gratified  by  the  responses  to 
the  particular  problems  associated 
with  this.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  whom  I  have  consulted  many 
times  in  this  regard,  and  I  certainly 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if   the   Senator    would    be    willing    to 
remove   his  UDAG  amendment   from 
the  list. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Yes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  amendment  (No.  2944),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.    SARBANES.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  objection  noted  to  Senator 
Humphrey's  amendment.  He  indicated 
if  there  was  objection,  he  would  not 
call  it  up.  That  is  amendment  No.  38 
on  the  list.  We  can  take  that  off  the 
list. 

No.  18  is  Senator  Moynihan's 
amendment. 

Senator  Heflin  was  just  here.  He 
has  an  amendment  on  this  list.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  agreed  to,  but 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  bring  it  up. 

Also,  Senator  Levin  has  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  ready  to  do 
the  real  estate  amendment,  which  has 
been  the  big  problem,  in  about  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
indicated  earlier  that  I  had  an  amend- 
ment to  offer.  We  have  been  discuss- 
ing it  for  the  last  few  days,  trying  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  Treasury 
and  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  all 
the  staff  members  who  have  been  so 


cooperative  and  helpful  in  our  efforts 
to  work  out  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  No.  3  on  the  list  I 
saw  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Apparently,  there  is  a  dispute  on  the 
impact  this  amendment  would  have  on 
the  Treasury.  Some  estimate  it  would 
cost  $100  million.  When  I  offered  the 
amendment,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
that  the  maximum  possible  impact 
would  be  about  $7  million  to  the 
Treasury.  We  cannot  seem  to  agree  on 
the  figures. 

If  the  chairman  can  indicate  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  problem 
in  conference,  that  discussion  will  take 
place,  to  try  to  determine  if  there  has 
been  an  injustice  created  here  with  re- 
spect to  about  three  mutual  insurance 
companies,  it  would  be  helpful.  I  am 
told  that  there  has  been,  that  this  is  a 
serious  problem  that  is  going  to  be  en- 
countered by  just  two  or  three  compa- 
nies because  of  some  investments  that 
they  made,  banking  on  the  fact  that 
the  rate  that  would  be  assessed 
against  the  insurance  companies 
would  be  as  they  are  anticipated.  But 
that  anticipation  has  been  inaccurate. 
We  think  that  adjustment  is  neces- 
sary. 

If  we  could  have  assurance  from  the 
chairman  that  this  could  be  di.scussed 
further,  and.  if  an  opportunity  exists, 
to  make  some  changes  in  conference, 
that  that  discussion  would  take  place, 
if  that  assurance  could  be  given,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  withdraw  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  myself  with 
Secretary  Chapoton  twice  today.  As 
was  indicated,  they  could  not  come  to- 
gether on  the  figures.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  continue  to  press  it  with  Treas- 
ury to  see  if  we  can  reach  some  agree- 
ment. 

There  was  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  another  revenue  bill  out  here 
in  the  next  30  to  60  days.  Maybe  we 
can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  sincerely, 
and  I  agree  to  have  the  amendment  re- 
moved from  the  list. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  will  advise  that 
that  amendment  can  be  removed. 

What  about  numbers  5.  6,  and  7? 
Senator  Wilson  has  those  amend- 
ments. 

Senator  Baucus  has  an  amendment 
on  medicare  savings,  if  he  is  prepared 
to  take  it  up. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3003 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Baker  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Baker,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3003. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  917  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  16  and  17  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  :  Alternate  Valuation  Date  Elec- 
tion.— 

(a)  In  general.— Section  2032(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
election  of  alternate  valuation)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

An  election  shall  not  be  permitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  unless  the  tax  shown  on 
the  first  estate  tax  return  filed  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  estate  tax  credit  pro- 
vided by  section  2010.  Moreover,  no  election 
shall  be  permitted  under  this  section  unless 
the  executor— 

•■(1)  determines  in  good  faith  that  the 
value  of  the  gross  estate  as  of  the  alternate 
valuation  date  (not  including  the  value  of 
any  assets  included  in  the  gross  estate  for 
which  a  charitable  deduction  is  allowed 
under  sections  2055  or  2106(a)(2).  or  a  mari- 
tal deduction  is  allowed  under  section  2056) 
was  less  than  the  value  of  the  gross  estate 
(not  including  the  value  of  any  assets  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  estate  for  which  a  chari- 
table deduction  is  allowed  under  section 
2055  or  2106(a)(2).  or  a  marital  deduction  is 
allowed  under  section  2056)  as  of  the  date  of 
death,  and 

■(2)  files  a  statement  with  the  election 
which  affirmatively  states  that  the  executor 
has  so  determined.". 

(b)  Section  2032(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  time  of  elec- 
tion of  alternate  valuation)  is  amended  to 
rcid  as  follows: 

Time  or  Election.— The  election  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  exerci.sed  by  the  ex- 
ecutor on  his  return  not  later  than  the  time 
such  return  is  filed,  except  that  no  election 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  if  the 
return  is  filed  after  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  (including  extensions)  for  filing  of  the 
return,  and 

••(1)  such  return  is  filed  more  than  1  year 
after  the  time  prescribed  for  filing  (includ- 
ing extensions)  of  the  return,  or 

"(2)  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
late  filing  was  in  order  to  make  the  elec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— 

(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  estate— 
(i)  of  a  decedent  dying  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  a  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  2001  was  filed  after 
the  due  date  for  filing  (including  exten- 
sions), the  executor  of  such  estate  may 
make  the  election  under  section  2032  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (and  such 
election  shall  be  treated  as  timely  filed)  if, 
had  the  decedent  died  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  an  election  could  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  -sec- 
tions 2032  (a)  and  (c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  the  executor  files  an 
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irrevocable  election  (in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
prescribes)  within  1  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

(B)  Claims  for  credit  or  refund.— If 
credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment of  estate  tax  or  overpayment  of 
income  tax  for  any  taxable  year  attributable 
to  an  election  under  this  paragraph  — 

(i)  is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  but 

(ii)  is  so  prevented  (other  than  by  oper- 
ation of  chapter  74  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  relating  to  clo.se  agreements 
and  compromises)  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
such  date. 

credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may 
be  allowed  or  made  if  claim  therefor  is  filed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  2-year  period. 

(C)  Period  for  assessing  deficiencies.— 
The  statutory  period  for  the  assessment  of 
any  deficiency  in  estate  tax  or  in  income  tax 
against  any  person  for  any  taxable  year 
which  is  attributable  to  an  election  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  expire  before  the 
last  day  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tennessee,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill.  For 
the  benefit  of  other  Senators  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  matter,  let  me  briefly 
explain  the  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary. 

Senator  Baker  and  I  introduced  S. 
1210  to  reform  the  rules  applicable  to 
elections  of  the  alternate  valuation 
date  for  estate  tax  purposes.  Subse- 
quently, the  bill  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Lugar  and  Riegle.  Hearings 
before  the  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Sub- 
committee on  the  Finance  Committee 
were  held  on  June  17,  1983.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  estimated 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  $10  million  of  tax  savings  annually. 
The  tax  savings  from  this  bill  do  not 
result  from  depriving  any  taxpayer 
from  use  of  the  alternate  valuation 
date  election  where  such  an  election  is 
proper.  We  have,  however,  restricted 
the  use  of  the  election  in  certain  cases 
where  the  election  could  be  abused. 

Current  law  allows  an  estate  to  value 
its  a.ssets  as  of  a  date  6  months  after 
the  date  of  death  but  only  if  the  estate 
tax  return  is  timely  filed.  Senator 
Baker  and  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  in  current  law  as  the 
result  of  circumstances  of  one  of  our 
Tennessee  constituents.  The  alternate 
valuation  date  election  had  been 
denied  because  the  estate  tax  return 
was  filed  late.  The  reason  for  the  late 
filing  was  that  the  executor  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  and  filing  the  estate 
tax  return  had  open-heart  surgery  1 
month  before  the  tax  return  was  due. 

The  result  of  the  current  law  rule 
for  my  constituent,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  the  alternate  valuation  date 
election  is  lost  nearly  the  entire  estate 
will  be  consumed  by  estate  taxes  im- 
posed on  a  nonexistent  value  of  assets. 
The  circumstances  of  my  constituent 


are  not  unique.  Other  taxpayers  have 
been  caught  in  this  trap  and  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  inequitable  and  harsh 
result.  I  know  other  Senators  have 
been  contacted  by  their  consituents 
supporting  this  change  in  the  law. 

Our  legislation,  which  was  drafted  in 
response  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's suggestions  regarding  potential 
abuse  of  the  alternate  valuation  date 
election,  would  preclude  an  election  in 
circumstances  where  the  estate  has 
gone  up  in  value.  Our  legislation 
would  also  permit  an  election  to  be 
made  on  a  late  filed  estate  tax  return 
if  certain  conditions  are  met.  The  al- 
lowance of  an  election  on  a  late  filed 
estate  tax  return  is  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  applicable  to  other  similar 
elections  and  removes  an  unintended 
and  inappropriate  result  now  possible 
under  current  law.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  indicated  in  its  testimo- 
ny that  the  allowance  of  elections  on 
late  filed  returns  is  proper  and  desira- 
ble as  a  matter  of  tax  policy. 

Our  amendment  including  both  the 
more  restrictive  election  requirement 
and  the  permission  to  elect  on  a  late 
filed  return  is  generally  prospective 
only.  A  transitional  rule  in  the  case  of 
late  filed  returns  ext  'nds  the  new  rule 
to  estates  of  decedi  nts  dying  before 
the  date  of  enactme  it  if  the  estate  is 
still  open  under  the  .statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ex- 
pressed reservations  regarding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  legislation,  prefer- 
ring a  date  which  applies  the  late  filed 
election  rule  only  to  decedents  dying 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
effect  of  the  Treasury  position  would 
be  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  new  rule 
in  circumstances  such  as  those  of  my 
constituent  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

Such  a  position  is  not  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  administration  nor  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  rule  of  cur- 
rent law  is  wrong  and  inequitable.  Cur- 
rent law  must  be  changed.  The  correct 
rule  should  apply  to  all  taxpayers  if 
possible.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
insist,  as  the  Treasury  Department 
has,  that  the  wrong  rule  penalize  as 
many  taxpayers  as  possible.  The 
Treasury  Department  has,  in  the  past, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  correcting 
these  kinds  of  problems,  where  practi- 
cal, without  denying  the  benefit  of  the 
changes  to  taxpayers  who  otherwise 
would  be  penalized.  Such  an  approach 
is  clearly  necessary  here. 

This  legislation  is  good  tax  policy 
and  it  saves  $10  million  annually  in 
Federal  taxes. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
the  preceding  Congress  unanimously 
approved  the  transitional  rule  for  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  before  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Dole,  under- 
stands the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
and  has  indicated  that  he  is  willing  to 


include  this  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  will  be  presented  for  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  thank  Senators  Lugar  and 
Riegle  again  for  their  interest  and 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  amend- 
ment will  reform  rules  applicable  to 
the  election  of  the  alternate  valuation 
date  for  estate  tax  purposes.  This  leg- 
islation was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Finance  Committee  in  July 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  estimates  that  this  legis- 
lation will  actually  raise  $10  million  in 
tax  savings  per  year.  So  this  raises 
money  instead  of  adding  to  the  reve- 
nue hemorrhage. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  it  has  been  cleared  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum  of  Ohio. 

alternate  valuation  date  for  estate  tax 

purposes:  time  for  making  election 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.s.see.  offered  for  himself  and  Sena- 
tor Baker,  is  fairly  straightforward 
and.  I  believe,  noncontroversial.  A 
comparable  provision  is  included  in 
the  House-passed  tax  bill.  H.R.  4170. 
As  I  understand  it  the  amendment  is 
not  objectionable  to  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  simply  af- 
fects the  proper  time  for  electing  the 
alternate  valuation  date  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  The  alternate  valuation  date 
election  allows  an  executor  to  choose  a 
date  other  than  the  date  of  death  in 
order  to  get  a  more  favorable  valu- 
ation for  purposes  of  determining 
estate  tax  due. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  election 
can  be  made  on  a  late  filed  return 
within  a  year  after  the  appropriate 
time  for  filing  and  if  the  lateness  is 
not  just  for  the  purpo.se  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  executor  would  have  to  de- 
termine in  good  faith  that  the  value  as 
of  the  alternate  valuation  date  was 
less  than  the  value  on  date  of  death. 
This  would  discourage  making  the 
election  in  order  to  get  a  basis  step-up. 
This  change  would  be  effective  on 
date  of  enactment,  with  an  appropri- 
ate transition  rule. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  indicated  that 
this  amendment  is  acceptable,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  and 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  3003)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
cannot  reach  agreement  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, so  if  he  is  prepared  to  bring 
that  up  on  low-income  housing,  we  do 
not  have  any  other  choice  but  to  bring 
it  up. 

I  have  just  indicated  we  cannot  seem 
to  reach  an  agreement.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
i  hort-time  agreement. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3004 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cran- 
ston i  for  himself  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  DoDD.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3004. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Page  133,  after 
line  14  add 

(J)  Special  Rule  in  the  Case  of  Low- 
Income  Housing.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1274  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  TelatlnK  to  treat- 
ment of  bonds  and  other  debt  instruments 
as  added  by  this  subtitle)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  qualified  indebtedne.ss  of  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  Qualified  indebtedness  defined.— For 
purpo.se  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "quali- 
fied indebtedness"  means  any  indebtedness 
of  the  taxpayer  owed  to  the  transferor  <or  a 
related  person)  which  is  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  to  such  taxpayer  of 
low  income  housing  or.  in  the  aggregate. 
QCv  or  more  of  the  capital  interest,  or  the 
profits  interest,  of  a  partnership  owning 
low-income  housing  where  the  indebtedne.ss 
and  interest  thereon  meet  the  requirement.s 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  and  the  transfer 
of  the  low-income  housing  or  such  partner- 
ship interest  meets  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(A)  The  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
United  States  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, or  a  State  or  local  housing  authority 
has  approved  the  transfer  pursuant  to  laws, 
regulations  or  procedures  governing  the 
transfer  of  physical  assets. 

(B)  Within  24  months  after  such  transfer, 
(i)  the  new  owner  of  the  low  income  housing 
has  made  all  improvements  and  met  all  fi- 
nancial requirements  called  for  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  United  States 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  the  Slate 


or  local  agency  as  a  condition  of  such  ap- 
proval, and  (ii)  the  low  income  housing 
meets  the  housing  quality  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  existing  housing 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937. 

(C)  The  low-income  housing  or  such  part- 
nership interests  have  been  owned  by  the 
transferor  for  at  least  twelve  months,  or 
were  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  a 
purchase,  assignment  or  other  transfer  from 
the  United  Stales  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  United  States 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  any  State 
or  local  housing  authority. 

(3)  Other  requirements.— Interest  on 
qualified  indebtedness  shall  not  be  deducti- 
ble to  the  extent  that— if 

(A)  Such  interest  exceeds  two  percentage 
points  above  the  annual  rate  established 
under  section  6621  (interest  on  underpay- 
ments of  tax)  at  the  time  of  the  transfer: 

(B)  Such  interest  accrues  for  a  period  of 
longer  than  fifteen  years  and  six  months: 

(C)  The  interest  on  which  is  not  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax:  and 

(D)  The  indebtedness  is  not  wraparound 
indebtedness. 

(4)  Recapture  of  interest  deduction.— If. 
at  the  end  of  the  period  described  in  para- 
graphs <2)(B).  all  or  any  portion  of  the  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  qualified  indebtedness 
is  not  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  then  gain  shall 
be  recognized  to  the  taxpayer  to  the  extent 
of  the  les.ser  of— 

<A)  the  amount  of  all  prior  interest  deduc- 
tions taken  on  such  qualified  indebtedness, 
or 

<B)  the  amount  of  such  accrued  interest 
which  is  not  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 
Such    gain    shall    be    treated    as    ordinary 
income. 

(5)  Definition  of  low-income  housing.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  low-income 
housing  means  property  described  in  clause 
(i).  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  of  section  1250(a)(1)(B) 
and  which  is  to  a  qualified  housing  project 
(as  defined  in  section  1039(b)(i) 

(6)  Period  of  applicability.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
qualified  indebtedne.ss  which  is— (i)  incurred 
on  or  before  December  31.  1985.  or  (ii)  in- 
curred pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was 
binding  on  December  31.  1985.  and  at  all 
times  thereafter,  and  the  transfer  occurs 
before  July  1.  198-. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  preserve,  at 
least  until  we  can  devise  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  only  program  today  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-cost housing  in  our  country.  The 
amendment  exempts  for  1  year  only, 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
programs  from  the  deferred  interest 
original  issue  discount  rules.  It  is  1 
year  only,  so  that  it  plainly  is  not  an 
everlasting  extension  of  the  program 
but  gives  us  time  to  consider  whether 
this  program  should  be  extended,  re- 
vised, or  some  program  substituted  for 
it.  If  we  just  kill  it  now.  we  are  going 
to  kill  off  rehab  housing,  the  most  suc- 
cessful program  providing  low-cost 
housing  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time. 

This  amendment  embodies  compro- 
mise language  worked  out  today  with 
the  committee  staff  and  Treasury 
staff  so  that  the  Housing  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  can  have 
time— 1  year— to  review  this  matter  in 
a  comprehensive  way.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Treasury  supports  the 
compromise,  but  the  compromise  does 
meet  many  of  the  Treasury's  objec- 
tions. 

The  bulk  of  the  estimated  6,700  low- 
and  moderate-income  projects  w'hich 
were  initially  HUD-insured  or  HUD- 
held  under  section  221(d)(3)  or  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
facing  problems  of  magnitude. 

They  are  aging.  The  average  age  is 
now  10  to  13  years.  Some  are  older. 

As  they  age.  they  require  numerous 
physical  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment expenditures  necessitating  large 
sums  of  cash  which  the  present 
owners  cannot  provide. 

These  projects  constitute  approxi- 
mately 600,000  hou  ;ing  units  provid- 
ing shelter  for  more  than  2.500,000 
low-to-moderate  income  persons.  Their 
upkeep  and  preservation  through  pri- 
vate capital  investment  is  saving  the 
Government  billions  of  dollars  yearly. 

If  the  present  law  is  not  retained  or 
if  we  are  not  given  time  to  develop  an 
alternative  to  it,  many  of  the  6  to  8 
million  tenants  of  existing  low-income 
housing  units  across  the  country  will 
be  deprived  of  safe  and  humane  living 
conditions. 

Listen  to  this  comparison  of  costs  for 
various  ways  to  deal  with  low-  and 
moderate-cost  housing  needs  in  our 
country.  It  cost  $11,000  originally  to 
build  the  units  now  needing  rehabilita- 
tion. It  would  cost  $40,000  per  unit  to 
build  such  housing  now.  It  would  cost 
and  it  is  costing  only  $2,197  on  the  av- 
erage to  bring  these  units  up  to  stand- 
ard under  the  present  program. 

My  amendment  contains  an  exten- 
sive section  on  abuses  and  language  to 
make  sure  that  this  program  is  target- 
ed during  this  I-year  exemption  to 
those  multifamily  housing  projects 
that  are  most  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee harbors  no  ill  will  for  low- 
income  housing,  but  I  was  very  trou- 
bled when  I  learned  that  housing  for 
low-and  moderate-income  people 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  as  presently  writ- 
ten and  that  the  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  where  I 
serve,  would  have  no  time  to  hold 
hearings,  no  time  to  consider  what  to 
do  about  this  proposal  or  what  alter- 
natives might  be  developed. 

So  that  the  Senate  could  fully  un- 
derstand the  budgetary  impact.  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE  and  I,  on  April  4.  sent  a 
letter  to  HUD  asking  it  to  describe 
how  this  proposed  change  in  the  law- 
would  reduce  private  investment 
needed  to  maintain  the  habitability  of 
existing      HUD-assisted      low-income 


rental  housing.  We  also  requested  the 
Department  to  estimate  how  this 
change  in  law  would  be  expected  to 
affect  FHA  insurance  fund  obliga- 
tions. 

We  have  been  told  that  HUD  has 
such  a  letter  written  but  cannot  re- 
lease it  because  OMB  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  released.  I  wonder  what  OMB 
is  afraid  that  Congress  will  learn  from 
the  suppressed  HUD  letter.  I  have  a 
general  idea  what  we  might  learn  from 
it:  namely,  one,  that  5,000  to  6,000  ad- 
ditional units  of  low-income  housing  a 
year  may  go  into  default  without  this 
program:  two,  the  cost  of  these  de- 
faults will  far  exceed  the  projected 
savings  of  $200  million  over  3  years, 
fiscal  1985-87.  anticipated  for  the  new- 
provisions  in  the  committee  bill:  three, 
that  this  is  the  only  program  that 
HUD  has  available  to  attract  cash  to 
bring  the.se  multifamily  projects  up  to 
habitability  through  repairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
distressed  that  HUD  has  been  muzzled 
and  prevented  from  making  its  views 
known  to  us.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  administration's  top  leadership 
does  not  care  about  low-and  moderate- 
income  housing  or  has  not  thought 
this  matter  through.  From  the  ongo- 
ing HUD  internal  study.  HUD  has  re- 
viewed the  repair  needs  of  subsidi-zed 
housing  units  that  came  into  the  HUD 
insurance  portfolio  between  1962  and 
1972.  Out  of  a  300.000-unit  sampling. 
237,000  units  need  $700  million  in  re- 
pairs with  an  average  per-unit  cost,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  of  $2,197.  The 
study  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  repair 
needs  for  236  projects,  so  obviously, 
$700  million  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg in  potential  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  repair  needs  on  a  large  uni- 
verse of  Government-assisted  housing. 

The  only  program  that  presently  ad- 
dresses this  problem  is  the  transfer  of 
physical  as.sets  program  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  put  out  of  business. 

Since  this  program  was  put  into 
place.  HUD  foreclosures  on  projects 
have  declined  50  percent  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial saving  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. HUDs  own  figures  for  fisal  1985 
estimate  that  this  program  would  save 
$96  million  FHA  insurance  fund,  keep- 
ing many  projects  from  foreclosure, 
and  as  much  as  $435  million  in  fiscal 
1987.  The  gain  will  more  than  over- 
whelm the  lessor  tax  loss  estimated  at 
$200  million  to  be  gained  from  closing 
down  this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program 
may  be  a  revenue  producer.  Refinanc- 
ing of  HUD  properties  saves  the  Gov- 
ernment money  by  saving  the  proper- 
ties from  foreclosure. 

I  am  concerned  about  potential 
abuses  in  this  program,  and  I  have 
tried  to  address  them  in  my  amend- 
ment. As  I  said,  we  have  covered  many 
of  these  Treasury  Department's  con- 
cerns in  the  revised  version  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  a  wide  body  of 


HUD  rules  under  the  transfer  of  phys- 
ical assets  program  v.here  HUD  regu- 
lates and  restricts  this  refinancing 
process. 

Further,  the  tax  benefits  receiv«d  by 
the  investors  have  enhanced  the  Fed- 
eral goal  of  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing the  existing  stock  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  at  a  time  when 
Federal  deficits  are  forcing  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  reduce  drastically 
the  expenditures  for  such  housing  by 
encouraging  this  private  investment. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  it  is  his 
position  that  he  does  not  want  this  to 
continue  to  be  done  through  the  tax 
laws,  I  fully  understand.  What  I  am 
opposed  to  is  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision before  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction over  housing  has  had  time  to 
figure  out  a  better  way  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  the  program,  if  there  is  a 
better  way. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  in  this  pro- 
posed amendment,  a  1-year  extension 
to  give  us  time  to  find  a  remedy,  if  a 
remedy  is  needed. 

This  program  is  the  way  our  Na- 
tion's low-income  housing  stock  is 
being  maintained.  The  process  should 
not  be  abolished  without  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  consequences. 

The  Finance  Committee  provisions 
may  be  excellent  tax  policy,  but  as  far 
as  low-income  housing  policy  goes,  if 
this  process  goes  into  effect,  those 
who  support  it.  I  assert  and  I  predict, 
will  be  responsible  for  spreading  the 
South  Bronx  across  the  United  States. 
In  major  city  after  major  city,  we  will 
.see  the  .sorry  events  of  the  South 
Bronx  repeated  as  these  homes  pres- 
ently occupied  by  middle-  and  low- 
income  people  go  into  collapse  and 
become  the  shambles  that  we  see  in 
the  South  Bronx  today.  We  need  not 
have  that  spreading  across  our  coun- 
try, but  I  fear  we  will  if  we  do  not  find 
some  way  to  keep  this  program  going 
or  ha\e  time  to  substitute  a  new  pro- 
gram for  it.  You  simply  cannot  force 
landlords  to  make  uneconomic  im- 
provements on  their  buildings  when 
the  rents  cannot  be  raised  because  of 
Federal  laws  to  pay  for  those  repairs. 
A  1-year  extension  here  is  certainly 
not  going  to  break  our  bank. 

To  the  contrary,  it  will  save  us  some 
money  and  save  us  some  very  unhappy 
consequences.  So  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion certainly  seems  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  California  feels 
strongly  about  this  amendment.  We 
have  been  trying  to  figure  out  some- 
thing. But  let  me  say  that  just  because 
this  has  low-  income  in  the  title  does 
not  mean  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
biggest  tax  shelters  in  the  world. 

Here  is  an  actual  deal  that  was  put 
together:  41  percent  went  for  fees  and 
expenses.  41  percent  of  a  $3.4  million 
deal.  That  is  typical.  This  is  an  actual 
case.  We  can  give  you  the  name  and 


address  if  you  want  it.  You  might 
want  to  invest. 

But  this  is  low-income  housing. 
About  40  percent  of  all  these  dollars 
and  all  the  tax  revenue  losses  go  to 
consultants'  fees  and  expenses.  That  is 
why  there  is  so  much  pressure  on  this 
amendment.  All  these  people  making 
this  41  percent,  they  are  not  low- 
income  people.  They  are  worrying 
about  the  big  fees.  And  I  have  had 
some  big  lawyers  call  me  on  it.  I  have 
not  had  any  poor  people  call  me  on  it. 

But  I  suggest  we  ought  to  tighten  up 
the  program.  We  can  do  all  those 
things  that  Senator  Cranston  sug- 
gests by  not  giving  the  extension.  If 
we  give  the  extension,  we  will  never 
address  the  problem.  But  if  we  do  not 
give  the  extension,  then  we  can  make 
some  real  reforms. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  housing 
program,  we  ought  to  do  it  through 
the  front  door  so  we  know  just  what 
we  are  spending.  We  should  not  use 
the  Tax  Code. 

Based  on  information  received  by 
staff  and  others  and  hearings  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this  is  a 
typical  deal.  Now.  if  we  want  to  vote 
for  a  year  extension  for  one  of  these 
programs  that  really  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed, we  can  all  tell  the  horror  sto- 
ries about  mortgage  foreclosures  and 
all  these  things,  and  they  are  all 
coming  not  from  the  poor  people  but 
from  the  high-powered  people  in  the 
cities  and  others  who  do  not  want  this 
bonanza  to  end.  If  we  had  something 
like  that,  we  would  not  want  it  to  end 
either.  Everybody  wants  to  cut  the 
deficit,  everyone  is  worried  about  all 
these  problems,  but  primarily  they  are 
worried  about  keeping  what  they 
have.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  he  can  press  the  amend- 
ment if  he  wishes.  I  hope  he  would  not 
do  that.  We  would  like  to  try  to  work 
out  the  reforms.  We  are  a  lot  more  apt 
to  get  the  reforms  if  we  do  not  give 
the  extension  because  next  year  it  will 
be  around  again  and  they  will  want 
another  extension. 

The  joint  committee  has  examined  a 
recent  low-income  housing  resyndica- 
tion  prospectus  and  found  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  cash  infusion  will  be  used 
to  pay  \arious  consulting  and  market- 
ing fees  and  organizational  expenses 
of  the  partnership  and  to  provide  a 
profit  to  the  general  partners.  It  is  2.2 
times  more  expensive  to  resyndicate 
this  project  than  to  have  HUD  fore- 
close on  it:  $3.6  million  in  Treasury 
losses  versus  $1.4  million  in  HUD  sav- 
ings. I  assume  HUD  did  write  a  letter. 
They  do  not  care  how  much  it  costs 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the 
taxpayers.  They  are  willing  to  write 
letters  to  probably  any  department. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  concluded— this  is  the  CBO.  a  non- 
partisan budget  office— in  the  real 
estate  tax  shelter  subsidies  and  direct 
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subsidies  alternatives,  1977,  only  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  tax  benefits  in  low- 
income  housing  tax  shelters  directly 
benefit  the  property  and  that  direct 
spending  alternatives  would  be  more 
efficient. 

They  also  indicated  that  tax  benefits 
for  low-income  housing  are  not  subject 
to  the  appropriation  authorization 
process,  and  they  suggested  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  try  to  work  that  out. 

We  already  have  a  lot  of  preferences 
because  it  is  low  income.  The  Tax 
Code  is  filled  with  benefits  because  we 
put  the  words  iow  income"  on  them. 
We  have  a  200-percent  declining  bal- 
ance depreciation  versus  175  percent 
for  other  structures.  We  have  a  5-year 
depreciation  for  rehab  expenditures. 
We  have  recapture  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  for  other  structures  when 
property  is  sold.  We  have  extensive 
construction  periods  in  taxes  rather 
than  10-year  amortization  required  for 
other  structures. 

Now.  these  tax  preferences  are  over 
and  above  all  the  others,  so  we  really 
lather  it  up  for  all  the  people  who 
want  to  invest,  and  they  go  out  and 
say,  "Well.  I  am  helping  some  poor 
family  with  low  income  housing." 

So  I  suggest  that  we  not  give  this  ex- 
tension. We  made  some  changes  in  the 
committee  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  and  others.  We  believe 
that  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  vio- 
lence. And  I  would  hope  that  if  in  fact 
there  is  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  we  could  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  awful  late  hour  of  the  night  to 
have  to  address  this  matter,  but  that  is 
the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

I  rise  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

Our  amendment  would  delay  for 
only  1  year  the  effective  date  of  a  pro- 
vision that  threatens  to  damage  much 
of  this  Nation's  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  people.  I  want  to 
stress  that  our  amendment  only  con- 
cerns low-income  housing— and  only 
housing  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  a  State  agency  stands  to  lose 
in  case  of  a  default. 

This  amendment  includes  a  number 
of  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
abuses  that  have  been  identified  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  After  discus- 
sions with  representatives  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  housing 
industry  we  have  revised  our  amend- 
ment to  include  even  further  protec- 
tions. 

Our  amendment  could  .save  the  tax- 
payers $78  million  in  fiscal  1985.  It 
would  enable  the  Banking  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  to  hold  hearings  on 
equity  refinancing  and  arrive  at  pru- 
dent ways  to  improve  the  financing  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 


Mr.  President,  our  amendment  is 
necessary  because  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amendment,  as  it  now  stands,  contain 
the  same  troublesome  language.  If  our 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  in  conference  to 
correct  the  problem. 

I  note  that  our  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  a  broad  coalition  of  organi- 
zations: 

The  National  Housing  Partnership; 

The  Coalition  for  Low  and  Moderate 
Income  Housing; 

The  National  Housing  Rehabilita- 
tion Association; 

The  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition; 

The  National  Leased  Housing  Asso- 
ciation: 

The  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and 
Development; 

The  Council  of  State  Housing  Agen- 
cies, and 

The  National  Urban  League. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee amendment  proposes  to  change 
the  tax  treatment  of  interest  on  loans 
offered  with  an  original  issue  discount 
(DID).  In  general,  present  law  requires 
both  borrowers  and  lenders  to  allocate 
interest  similarly  over  the  life  of  the 
loan.  An  exception  is  provided,  howev- 
er, in  certain  cases,  including  loans 
made  as  part  oT  a  transfer  of  physical 
assets  that  are  not  publicly  traded. 
Under  that  exception,  a  borrower  may 
deduct  interest  on  an  accrual  basis 
while  the  lender  does  not  have  to 
report  interest  income  until  it  is  re- 
ceived in  cash,  perhaps  several  years 
later. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
remove  the  exception,  beginning  in 
1985.  for  transactions  involving  non- 
traded  property,  such  as  multifamily 
rental  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  reforms  of 
the  Tax  Code  that  limit  abu.se  and 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  committee's  amendment 
as  it  applies  to  mo.st  property  sales. 
However.,  the  committee's  proposal 
creates  a  serious  problem  if  it  is  sud- 
denly applied  to  sales  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  people. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  accounts  for 
only  a  small  portion— less  than  10  per- 
cent—of the  revenue  increases  that 
the  committee  projects  will  result 
from  its  proposed  change  in  the  OID 
rules. 

In  addition,  according  to  conserva- 
tive estimates,  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  force  HUD  to  incur  costs 
that  more  than  off.set  the  hoped-for 
revenue  gains.  That  is,  the  committee 
amendment  as  now  written  would  help 
increase  the  deficit,  not  reduce  it. 

This  loss  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  occur  because  of  financial  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  people.  Pro- 
grams to  assist  such  housing  usually 


limit  cash  payments  to  owners,  so  in- 
vestors are  attracted  primarily  by  tax 
benefits.  When  owners  of  low-income 
housing  exhaust  those  tax  benefits, 
typically  after  several  years,  they  have 
little  incentive  to  invest  more  money 
in  a  project  for  repairs  or  renovations. 
An  analysis  by  HUD  indicates  that 
even  sound  projects  will  require  a  $182 
million  of  repairs  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Under  current  law.  virtually  the  only 
way  to  bring  new  investment  into  such 
a  project  is  to  transfer  ownership  to  a 
new  group  of  investors.  The  Finance 
Committee  amendment  would  largely 
prevent  that  refinancing.  As  a  result, 
many  low  income  housing  units  will  be 
left  to  deteriorate  and  more  projects 
will  sink  into  default.  Federal  and 
State  governments  now  hold  or  have 
insured  over  $25  billion  of  these  mort- 
gages. The  potential  lo.ss  could  be 
enormous. 

Deterioration  of  these  apartments. 
Mr.  President,  would  cause  needle.ss 
harm  to  current  tenants.  It  would 
cause  a  great  loss  of  decent,  affordable 
housing,  and  .squander  a  huge  national 
investment. 

In  addition,  projects  that  go  into  de- 
fault, hit  the  FHA  insurance  fund  and 
State  housing  agencies  with  heavy  fi- 
nancial losses. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  analysis 
that  is  considered  to  be  reasonable  by 
experts  at  Treasury  and  HUD  indi- 
cates that  adoption  of  our  amendment 
to  exempt  low-income  housing  from 
the  committees  OID  propo.sal  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  an  estimated  $78 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  In  fact,  it 
would  also  produce  savings  on  into  the 
out  years,  although  we  only  are  pro- 
posing here  a  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  through  a  complex,  interrelat- 
ed .set  of  subsidies,  tax  incentives  and 
regulatory  measures.  Undoubtedly, 
that  system  can  be  improved.  But  we 
should  not  make  a  major  change  in 
one  part  of  the  system  without  consid- 
ering how  it  affects  the  whole. 

In  this  case,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tees effort  to  bring  coherence  to  tax 
policy  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  housing  policy— an  effect  that  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  intends.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  should  not  be 
doing  it  at  10  minutes  to  1  in  the 
morning,  the  day  before  an  adjourn- 
ment. Our  amendment  would  give 
Congress  time  both  to  balance  the 
concerns  of  tax  policy  and  housing 
policy  and  to  find  a  way  to  more  pru- 
dently reduce  the  deficit. 

I  feel  strongly  that  short-term  con- 
siderations must  not  be  permitted 
either  to  jeopardize  the  Nation's  enor- 
mous investment  in  decent,  low- 
income  housing  or  to  increase  long- 
term  costs  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is 


why  this  amendment  is  important,  and 
it  is  financially  sound. 

Again.  1  regret  that  we  have  to  bring 
it  up  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  It 
should  not  be  in  this  bill  in  this  form. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  myself,  and  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
will  reconsider  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  propose  to  prolong  this  debate. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  while  there 
will  be  some  tax  savings  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  there  will  be 
greater  cost  to  the  Government.  So  we 
will  not  be  helping  in  regard  to  the 
deficit,  and  we  will  be  doing  in  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  low-cost  and  mod- 
erate-cost housing  through  rehabilita- 
tion in  a  very  effective  way  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

If  we  stop  the  program  and  those 
structures  cannot  be  rehabilitated,  we 
are  going  to  see  some  South  Bronx 
type  developments  in  many  other 
cities  in  our  country. 

There  are.  of  course,  examples  of 
abuses  of  programs,  and  perhaps  the 
example  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ran  through  shows  an  abuse  of 
this  program.  But  that  is  only  an  ex- 
treme example  of  abuses.  I  believe 
that,  for  the  most  part,  this  program 
has  worked  well.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
under  the  present  powers  under  this 
program,  has  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine how  the  program  shall  be  han- 
dled, what  money  shall  be  invested, 
and  how  that  money  shall  be  spent. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  abuses.  More 
changes  can  be  made  if  necessary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
Members  who  are  here  will  listen,  be- 
cau.se  this  is  an  important  amendment. 
I  am  going  to  move  to  table  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  we  can  do 
that,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  finish 
this  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  influence 
anybody  but  if  I  do.  it  is  all  right. 

I  want  to  read  a  statement  from  a 
Mr.  Talle.  who  has  been  a  low-income 
housing  syndicator  for  12  years.  In  the 
past  4  years,  he  has  syndicated  70  low- 
income  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Talle  states: 

The  tragedy  of  accrued  interest  is  that  it 
fosters  and  encourages  (low-income  housing 
project)  transactions  which  have  no  under- 
lying future  economic  viability,  and  which 
we  believe  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  loss  of 
any  economic  interest  in  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  projects. 

Mr.  Talle  says  that  allowing  inves- 
tors in  low-income  housing  projects  to 
currently  deduct  accrued,  but  unpaid 
interest,  has  totally  destroyed  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  low-income  housing 
projects.  They  are  now  simply  tax 
shelters  where  the  investors  only  look 
for    tax    deductions.    The    low-income 


housing  project  will  not  be  placed  in 
service. 

Mr.  Talle  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
accrued  interest  problem  were  solved, 
resyndication  would  still  be  very 
viable,  but  it  would  reestablish  the 
natural  tension  between  buyer  and 
seller. 

In  other  words,  investors  in  low- 
income  housing  projects  will  want  a 
return  on  their  investment  in  the  form 
of  rents.  They  will  no  longer  only 
want  large  tax  deductions,  regardless 
of  whether  the  project  has  any  chance 
of  economically  succeeding. 

That  is  what  I  suggest  we  need  to  do. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  tax  shelter.  If  you 
want  to  vote  for  a  big  tax  shelter  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  But  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  who  Mr.  Talle  is.  I  know  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  hearings.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems. 

I  do  not  mean  disrespect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  but  we  could 
produce  a  letter  from  anybody  on  any 
subject,  on  any  point.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point,  and  we  should  not  be 
making  decisions  such  as  this,  as  dis- 
ruptive as  this,  without  having  the 
hearings. 

Let  us  have  Mr.  Talle  come  in.  and 
let  us  have  the  others  come  in.  and  let 
us  take  it  up  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
Why  are  we  taking  it  up  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  when  there  is  great  dis- 
agreement about  what  its  impact  will 
be'.> 

I  think  it  is  easy  fof  people  who  are 
well  housed,  as  a  matter  of  current  cir- 
cumstance, to  make  assumptions 
about  those  who  are  not. 

We  have  struggled  a  long  time  to  try 
to  find  a  vehicle  whereby  people  in 
this  country  could  have  some  kind  of 
decent  housing,  and  we  have  made 
some  progress— not  nearly  enough,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  slip  back. 

In  the  absence  of  hearings  and  in 
the  absence  of  this  matter  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion, to  float  a  letter  at  this  hour,  by 
one  person  or  another,  shows  that  this 
is  exactly  the  wrong  way  to  proceed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  table 
this  amendment  and  this  will  be  some- 
thing that  we  can  act  on  tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  the  Senate  because  I 
have  made  the  motion  to  table,  but  we 
are  the  committee  of  jurisdiction.  This 
is  a  tax  matter.  If  HUD  wants  to  ap- 
propriate money  that  is  all  right  with 
us.  I  may  vote  for  it. 

This  is  just  what  happens  when 
there  is  a  typical  transaction. 


Low-income  housing  partnerships 
can  obtain  tax  benefits  far  in  excess  of 
those  intended  by  Congress  by  resyn- 
dicating  (churning)  low-income  prop- 
erties. 

The  typical  transaction  involves  an 
existing  partnership  which  has  held 
the  property  for  10  years  or  more  and 
has  exhausted  most  of  the  tax  benefits 
in  the  property. 

The  new  limited  partnership  agrees 
to  buy  the  property  from  the  old  part- 
nership for  a  small  amount  of  cash 
and  a  very  large  nonrecourse  purchase 
note.  The  purchase  note  will  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
in  any  use  other  than  as  a  tax  shelter. 

The  use  of  nonrecourse  deferred  in- 
terest note  enables  taxpayers  to  artifi- 
cially inflate  their  depreciation. 

If  we  want  to  call  that  low-income 
housing,  it  is  a  big  tax  shelter  and 
made  a  lot  of  people  rich,  and  they 
were  not  living  in  low-income  housing. 
They  were  living  up  in  Wall  Street  or 
around  Washington.  D.C..  and  are  not 
worried  about  those  in  low-income 
housing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed. Either  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
indicated  that  with  this  amendment 
there  would  be  $76  million  more 
income.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  con- 
cerned about  losing  income  by  reason 
of  this  amendment,  if  there  is  more 
income  resulting  from  it.  that  is  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Can  the  manager  of  the  bill  enlight- 
en us  as  to  what  he  understands'' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  that 
in  the  window  it  is  about  neutral  but 
beyond  the  3  years  it  starts  piling  up. 

The  point  is  it  is  a  big  tax  shelter 
that  should  be  closed,  and  I  hope  we 
can  do  it. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  are  savings  in  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
lose  some  tax  revenue  but  we  save  ex- 
penditures. In  rehabilitating  these 
projects  we  save  expenditures  that 
would  be  involved  in  foreclosure. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  year  1985  are  $77  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
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of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
SLER).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  §6, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 
YEAS-66 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrew.s 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boren 

Hecht 

F>roxmire 

Boschwitz 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Roth 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Warner 

East 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

E%'ans 

Mattingly 
NAYS- 17 

Zorinsky 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sasser 

Ford 

Melcher 

Tower 

Gam 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pressler 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Stafford 

Denton 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Symms 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Weicker 

Ooldwater 

Moynihan 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  evening,  I  made  a  mistake 
in  casting  my  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  Cranston  amendment  No. 
3004.  I  have  checked  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
since  it  will  not  change  the  outcome  of 
the  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  change  my  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "nay"  on  vote  No.  73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3005 

(Purpose;  Local  furnishing  of  electricity  or 
gas) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Members  for 
just  a  minute,  I  understand  there  are 
two  amendments  that  have  been 
cleared  that  we  can  take  up  at  this 
time.  There  is  one  on  each  side.  Then 
we  will  go  down  the  list  of  those  who 
cannot  clear. 

We  also,  I  think,  have  worked  out  an 
agreement  on  the  real  estate  problem. 
That  is  a  drafting  process. 

Let  us  turn  to  Senator  Murkowski, 
and  then  to  Senator  Bradley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski). for  himself  and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3005. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  899  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow 
Ing: 

Sec.  722.  Local  Furnishing  of  Electrici- 
ty OR  Gas.— For  the  purpose  of  section 
103(b)(4)(E),  facilities  for  the  local  furnish- 
ing of  electric  energy  also  shall  include  a  fa- 
cility that  is  part  of  a  system  providing  serv- 
ice to  the  general  populace— 

(i)  if  the  facility  was  initially  authorized 
by  the  Federal  government  in  1962; 

(ii)  if  the  facility  receives  financing  of  at 
least  25  percent  by  an  exempt  person; 

(ill)  if  the  electric  energy  generated  by  the 
facility  is  purchased  by  an  electric  coopera- 
tive qualified  as  a  rural  electric  borrower 
under  7  U.S.C.  section  901  et  seq.;  and 

(iv)  if  the  facility  is  located  in  a  noncon- 
tiguous State. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  particular  amendment  concerns  a 
hydro  project  in  Alaska. 

This  has  been  cleared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
minority  leader,  and  also  Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

The  project  initially  was  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  allow  the  Alaska 
Power  Authority  to  build  the  project. 
The  project  costs  $450  million;  $200 
million  will  be  contributed  by  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  we  are  asking 
that  $250  million  be  financed  by  non- 
taxable bonds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared,  and  we  are  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor tell  us  what  the  revenue  impact 
would  be? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  $12  million  over 
4  years. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

I  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  3005)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3006 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3006. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  549.  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing subparagraph: 

"(E)  Exception  to  lOO  percent  dividend 
limitation.— 

(i)  Qualifying  dividends.— Notwith- 
standing the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(C).  the  term  100  percent  dividend'  includes 
a  dividend  distributed  by— 

■(Da  life  insurance  company,  if  such  com- 
pany and  all  other  life  insurance  companies 
which  are  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  compute  the  company's  shared  of  divi- 
dends (other  than  100-percent  dividends)  re- 
ceived and  of  tax-emempt  interest  as  if  such 
company  and  all  such  other  companies  were 
one  life  insurance  company; 

•■(II)  an  insurance  company  other  than  a 
life  insurance  company  or  a  reinsurance 
company,  to  the  extent  that  the  surplus  of 
such  company  is  not  greater  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  its  assets  and  that  the 
value  of  the  tax-advantaged  investments  of 
such  company  is  not  greater  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  its  assets;  and 

■■(III)  a  reinsurance  company,  only  if.  and 
to  the  extent  authorized  by,  regulations  pre 
scribed  by  the  Secretary. 

•■(ii)  Overall  limitation.— Subdivisions 
(II)  and  (III)  of  subdivision  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestments of  the  life  insurance  company 
that  receives  the  dividend  in  companies  or 
corporations  described  in  such  subdivisions 
exceeds  the  statutory  surplus  of  such  life  in- 
surance company. 

••(iii)  Special  limitations.— For  purposes 
of  subdivision  (II)  of  subdivision  <i).— 

•■(I)  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserves 
ceded  to  such  company  under  reinsurance 
agreements  entered  into  after  December  31. 
1983; 

••(II)  in  determining  the  surplus  to  assets 
percentage,  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserves 
attributable  to  risks  reinsured  by  another 
company;  and 

•■(III)  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  not  in- 
clude assets  attributable  to  life  insurance  re- 
serves held  by  such  company. 

■•(iv)  Regulations.— Subdivision  (i)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  dividend  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  Federal  income 
taxes. 

••(V)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph— 

•'(I)  a  reinsurance  company'  is  an  insur- 
ance company  whose  reserves  relating  to  re- 
insurance agreements  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  total  reserves  of  such  company;  and 

"(ID  the  term  tax-advantaged  invest- 
ments' means  obligations  to  which  section 
103(a)  applies  and  stock  in  a  corporation 
that  is  not  a  member  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  as  the  owner  of  such  stock." 

"(vi)  Statement  gain  from  operations  ad- 
justment.—The  statement  gain  or  loss  from 
operations  (defined  in  sec.  809(g)(1))  shall 
not  include  dividends  in  excess  of  post-1983 
earnings  and  profits  paid  from  any  company 


that  qualifies  for  an  exception  under  this 
subparagraph. 

■•(vii)  Termination.— This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1986.  " 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  correct  a  tech- 
nical flaw  in  the  life  insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  deficit  reduction  package. 
The  general  rule  of  the  tax  law  is 
that  a  dividend  paid  by  a  subsidiary  to 
its  parent  is  not  subject  to  tax.  The 
intent  of  the  bill  is  that  this  general 
rule  apply  to  dividends  paid  by  subsidi- 
aries of  life  insurance  companies.  How- 
ever, in  an  effort  to  deal  with  poten- 
tial abuses,  the  drafters  of  the  provi- 
sion have  failed  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

For  example,  if  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany owns  a  casualty  insurance  com- 
pany, and  the  casualty  company  pays 
a  dividend,  the  life  insurance  company 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  20  to  30 
percent  on  the  dividend.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  tax  would  be  due  on  a  divi- 
dend if  the  casualty  company  owned 
the  life  company  or  if  the  casualty 
company  were  owned  by  any  other 
type  of  company. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this 
inequity  and  subject  all  companies  to 
the  same  tax  rules. 

The  amendment  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
consensus  was  that  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed if  antiabuse  safeguards  could  be 
fashioned  which  would  prevent  a  loss 
of  revenues.  We  have  provided  specific 
safeguards  for  life  insurance  and 
direct  writing  casualty  subsidiaries 
that  respond  to  every  concern  that  has 
been  raised.  In  addition,  there  is  a  3- 
year  sunset  on  this  provision. 

In  short,  every  conceivable  safe- 
guard has  been  added  to  assure  that 
the  basic  life  company  tax  rules  will 
not  be  circumvented  by  the  amend- 
ment. Additionally,  since  the  amend- 
ment carries  out  the  original  intent  of 
the  basic  subsidiary  dividend  rules  and 
contains  safeguards  against  abuse,  it 
will  not  involve  the  loss  of  revenues. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  corrective  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  sent  the  typed  version  to  the 
desk? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis  I  find  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  indicate  that  I  think  the 
Senator  accurately  described  the 
amendment.  I  would  say  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  reg- 
ulations can  be  drawn  that  will  pre- 
vent—I do  not  see  abuse— something 
that  is  not  intended  in  the  program. 


This  will  give  Treasury  an  opportu- 
nity between  now  and  the  time  that 
we  have  the  conference  to  see  if  they 
can  work  out  the  necessary  rules. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
support    the    amendment    offered    by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

We  should  all  agree  that  companies 
in  the  same  business  should  be  taxed 
under  the  same  rules. 

One  of  the  life  insurance  companies 
in  my  State  ow-ns  a  small  casualty  in- 
surance company  that  issues  automo- 
bile and  homeowner  policies.  This 
company  would  be  subject  to  an  extra 
tax  burden  of  20  to  30  percent  on  its 
distributed  earnings  if  the  amendment 
is  not  adopted.  With  this  kind  of  tax 
penalty,  it  cannot  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  an  Allstate  or  a  State  Farm 
that  do  the  same  kind  of  business. 

The  tax  rules  applicable  to  casualty 
companies,  and  other  types  of  finan- 
cial intermediaries,  may  need  to  be  re- 
examined and  changed.  However.  If 
changes  are  to  be  made,  they  should 
apply  to  all  companies  and  not  only  to 
some. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.   METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  two  questions. 

What  is  the  revenue  impact  of  this 
amendment?  The  second  question  is. 
What  impact  will  this  have  on  an  in- 
surance company  which  owns  the  bro- 
kerage house  and  various  other  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country?  Will  it 
change  the  taxes  with  respect  to  that 
situation? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  answer  is  negli- 
gible. It  is  zero  revenue  and  no  impact 
on  such  companies. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  recall  the 
amendment  we  discussed  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  this  is  going  to  take 
very  careful  regulation  to  be  drawn.  As 
the  chairman  knows,  this  is  a  matter 
that  was  of  concern  to  the  stock  com- 
panies. 

As  I  understood  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  at- 
tempt is  still  going  to  be  continued  to 
have  these  regulations  so  drawn.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  If  we 
cannot  do  it,  it  would  be  my  recom- 
mendation in  conference  that  it  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  this  is  going  to 
be  difficult,  and  we  certainly  will  be 
following  it. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
might  say  that  the  amendment  has 
been  redrawn  from  the  original  so  that 
it  is  tighter.  It  ought  to  take  care  of 
some  of  the  objections  which  have 
previously  been  made. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  staff  has  been  working  on  this 
with  other  people.  We  have  tightened 
up  the  amendment.  But  Senator 
Chafee  is  also  correct,  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  upset  the  balance  between 
the  stocks  and  the  mutuals.  I  believe 
we  can  protect  that  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3006)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  next 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  dealing  with  section  72 
of  the  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  withhold 
this  amendment  dealing  with  residen- 
tial real  property  held  for  sale  in  the 
course  of  business,  pursuant  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  floor  manager 
recognizes  the  potential  discrimina- 
tory effect  of  the  provision  on  the  con- 
struction period  interest  and  taxes  on 
residential  construction  held  for  sale 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
I  hope  will  work  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  point- 
ed out,  I  recognize  that  requiring  the 
capitalization  of  construction  period 
interest  and  taxes  in  the  case  of  hous- 
ing held  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  but  not  requiring  capitali- 
zation in  the  case  of  equipment  can  be 
as  discriminating  against  housing.  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  make  any  ad- 
justments which  may  be  necessary  in 
this  area  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

THE  MEDICARE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  conducted  a  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  about  the  medicare 
amendments.  I  also  discu.ssed  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  first  if  it 
might  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  ar- 


rangements to  consider  these  amend- 
ments on  another  part  of  this  bill,  and 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  to 
remove  those  amendments  from  the 
list  of  amendments  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered to  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  with  the  lead- 
ership in  the  consideration  of  these 
matters,  but  I  want  to  get  assurance 
from  the  leader  and  the  floor  manager 
that  these  amendments  would  be  in 
order,  either  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Dole  amendment  or  in  terms  of  the 
reconciliation. 

I  know  the  leader  is  well  familiar 
with  the  procedural  challenges  what 
we  are  faced  with  now,  and  also  the 
various  rules  and  regulations  that  deal 
with  the  reconciliation  and  the  time 
limitations. 

I  just  would  want  to  get  assurance 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  present  these  with  some 
time  limitation.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I 
would  want  to  make  sure  that  any 
time  limitation  or  debate  limitation 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion would  let  us  be  able  to  consider 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  inquiry. 

May  I  say  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
the  Senator  cannot  offer  his  medicare 
amendments  as  an  amendment  to  the 
reconciliation  amendment  to  the  boat 
bill,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  Chair  would  state  that  until  the 
reconciliation  amendment  is  adopted, 
two  things  would  obtain:  first,  recon- 
ciliation restrictions  would  not  apply 
to  debate,  including  the  germaneness 
requirement;  and,  second,  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  one  further  degree. 

The  second-degree  amendment,  the 
medicare  amendment,  for  example, 
would  also  not  be  subject  to  restric- 
tions in  reconciliation  until  the  under- 
lying first-degree  amendment  had 
been  adopted. 

From  that  view,  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  clear  and  unobstructed  opportu- 
nity to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
reconciliation  measure  that  we  antici- 
pate will  be  offered  to  the  underlying 
boat  bill  without  any  restrictions  as  to 
germaneness  or  limitations  of  time,  or 
anything  else  pertaining  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Senator 
would  have  available,  I  suppose,  a 
first-degree  amendment  to  the  under- 
lying boat  bill  itself  if  it  were  done 
before  the  reconciliation  amendment 
were  adopted. 

So  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senator  to  do  what  he  wants. 

I  am  not  trying  to  short-circuit  his 
opportunities,  but  it  is  my  impression 
that  he  would  "be  free  to  do  these 
things. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  just 
given  assurance  the  best  he  can,  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  able  to  offer 
his  amendment  if  it  were  germane. 
But  in  so  speaking,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  referred  to  the  underlying 
boat  bill. 

The  underlying  boat  bill  is  going  to 
be  wiped  out  by  the  committee  substi- 
tute. It  will  not  do  the  Senator  any 
good  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
underlying  boat  bill  unless  the  com- 
mittee substitute  is  turned  down, 
which  it  will  not  be. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  get  as- 
surance that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  his  amendment  even 
though  the  amendment  which  is  about 
to  be  voted  on,  at  some  point  tonight, 
will  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  his  medicare  amend- 
ment will  have  been  adopted. 

He  will  be  attempting  to  amend 
something  that  has  already  been 
amended. 

I  hope  that  we  can  give  the  Senator 
assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  offer 
his  amendment  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  offered  to  language 
that  has  already  been  amended,  be- 
cause the  boat  bill  will  not  be  worth  a 
hill  of  beans  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  moment.  I 
guess  I  added  that  gratuitously,  that  it 
could  be  offered  to  the  boat  bill.  I 
guess  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is 
free  to  offer  it  as  well  to  any  substi- 
tute that  may  be  offered.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  can  offer  it 
as  a  second-degree  amendment  to  a 
reconciliation  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered to  this  bill.  That  reconciliation 
provision  most  assuredly,  in  my  view, 
will  survive  and  will  carry  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  feels  that 
there  will  be  no  point  along  this  road 
where  there  will  develop  a  situation  in 
which  the  Senator  will  not  be  able  to 
offer  an  amendment.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  such  a  problem  down  the 
road.  But  there  are  going  to  be  recon- 
ciliation bills.  It  will  not  have  the  time 
restrictions  and  the  germaneness  re- 
strictions that  reconciliation  measures 
normally  embody  because  it  will  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment.  If  at  some 
point,  the  majority  leader  .seeks  to  get 
cloture,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
germane  or  not,  but  I  am  just  con- 
cerned because  there  is  many  a  slip 
twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  and  I  see 
some  possible  problems  with  the  Sena- 
tors  being  able  to  get  his  amendment 
up. 


I  just  wanted  him  to  be  assured  that 
he  will  get  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
that  amendment  in  any  situation 
which  otherwise  his  hands  might  be 
tied  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  .said  I  have  learned  what  little  I 
know  about  Senate  procedure  from 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  That 
is  almost  altogether  true,  but  I  must 
confess  I  do  not  see  the  complications 
that  he  speaks  of.  Let  me  repeat  what 
I  am  .saying  to  make  sure  we  are  all 
singing  off  the  same  sheet  of  music. 

What  I  represented  to  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  wa»s  that  if  he 
chose  not  to  offer  his  medicare  amend- 
ments to  this  section  of  the  bill— that 
is.  the  Finance  Committee  .section  of 
the  bill— he  would  be  free  to  offer  it  to 
the  reconciliation  .section  of  this  bill 
provided  he  did  so  before  reconcilia- 
tion was  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  believe  that  to 
be  the  case,  and  if  I  may,  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair  if  that  is  indeed  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair  al.so.  I 
just  want  the  Senator  who  is  giving  up 
his  right  tonight  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  his  problem  down  the  road  will 
not  be  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
that  amendment.  I  do  not  feel  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  minority  leader  what  sort  of 
unanimous-consent  request  he  would 
like  me  to  put  in  order  to  guarantee 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  and  the  leader,  let  me  express 
mv  appreciation  to  the  minority 
leader.  As  all  of  us  in  this  body  under- 
stand, he  is  the  master  of  the  rules.  It 
is  not  said  with  any  sen.se  of  depre- 
cation to  the  assurance  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  these,  as  I  indi- 
cated, two  amendments,  probably  and 
possibly  a  third  amendment,  that 
those  amendments  would  not  be  preju- 
diced by  the  acceptance  of  any  medi- 
care provisions  that  would  be  accepted 
here  this  evening  and  that  they  would 
be  in  order.  Or  if  there  were  some 
other  measure  that  is  going  to  be  used 
to  bring  up  reconciliation,  that  they 
would  be  in  order.  If  the  leader  would 
give  me  those  kinds  of  assurances  here 
this  evening.  I  am  willing  to  work  with 
the  majority  leader  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  going  to  have  some  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  merits  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  element  that  has  just  been  in- 
jected into  this  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  Parliamentarian  has  just 
advised  me.  as  has  staff,  that  the  Ken- 
nedy amendments  purport  to  strike 
language  that  is  embodied  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  portion  of  this  bill. 
That  would  be  precluded  absent  unan- 
imous consent. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Which  will  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  Had  I 
known  this,  I  would  have  suggested 
that  we  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  would  preserve  the 
right  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  to  offer  that  amendment  to  the 
reconciliation  .section  notwithstanding 
that  the  Finance  Committee  portion 
of  the  bill  has  been  adopted.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  amendment  was  an 
amendment  to  .strike  a  portion  of  this 
bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  that  will 
solve  the  problem.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  now  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Senator  in  this  body  who  has  as 
much  constant,  every  day.  every  week, 
every    hour   contact    with    the   distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  I  do.  What 
he  says  is  his  bond.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  carry  out  any  a.ssurance.  But  it  is 
not    within    his   power   to   assure   the 
Senator  that  unanimous  con.scnt   will 
be  given.  He  will  do  it,  but  he  does  not 
know  that   I  will  do  it  or  he  does  not 
know  that  Senator  Zorinsky  will  or 
.some   other   Senator.   That    is   why    I 
wish  to  protect  the  Senator.  Once  the 
language  of  that  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed tonight,  the  Senator  might  have  a 
problem  down  the  road.  If  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  hangs  around  here  very 
long,  I  think  the  majority  leader  will 
try  to  get  cloture. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  might  do  that. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  if  he  ever  gets  clo- 
ture on  it  and  it  is  adopted,  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  has  not  had  his  amend- 
ment  up  by  that   time,   he  may  find 
himself  with  1  hour  to  debate  this  im- 
portant amendment. 

The  majority  leaders  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  the  elixir  that  cures 
all  problems. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
just  trying  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

Let  me  put  a  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
quest and  get  home  and  see  if  this  will 
cover  the  situation. 

Before  I  put  it.  I  understand  that  I 
may  have  the  same  situation  with  the 
Baucus  amendment  and  the  Bumpers 
amendment.  But  now.  dealing  just 
with  the  Kennedy  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notw^ith- 
standing  that  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  matter  that  will 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment,  it  will  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  to  offer  his  medicare  amend- 
ments to  a  reconciliation  amendment 
to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  con.sent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  invoking  of 
cloture  will  not  preclude  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  so  offer. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished     majority     leader     add 


this?  That  once  the  reconciliation 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  the  recon- 
ciliation strictures  regarding  germane- 
ness and  time  obtain,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  his  amendment  by 
then,  the  unanimous  consent  will  be 
given  now  that  he  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  it. 

All  he  wants  is  to  offer  it  and  get  a 
vote  on  it.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that 
he  does  not  sleep  on  his  rights. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
stepped  in  a  hornet's  nest.  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  at  the  moment  is 
to  make  sure  that  I  fully  understand 
now  all  of  the  con.sequences  of  this  sit- 
uation. I  had  better  not  sleep  on  my 
rights,  either,  so  let  me  withdraw  the 
request  for  the  moment,  with  my 
apologies  for  the  use  of  a  few  minutes 
of  the  Senate's  time  at  this  late  hour. 
I  shall  try  to  put  something  together 
and  submit  it  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  to  the  Senators  who 
are  offering  these  amendments  along 
the  line  we  have  discussed. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
.stand  the  Senator  from  California  has 
worked  out  an  amendment. 

Am  I  correct?  I  understand  I  am  not 
correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  manager. 
The  Treasury  has  signed  off.  the  ma- 
jority has.  the  minority  has.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  still 
may  have  some  question. 
I  am  ready  to  proceed. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  on  what;  one  of 
the  three  amendments? 
Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  other  two  Treasury 
does  not  agree  to? 
Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 
Mr.     DOLE.     If     I     might     suggest, 
maybe  there  is  no  way  the  Senator  can 
work    it    out   with    the   Senator   from 
Ohio.  There  is  one.  as  I  understand— I 
will   have  the  Senator  discuss  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  a  couple  of  hours  ago  I  indi- 
cated that  we  are  starting  to  move  in 
that  area  where  we  are  taking  away 
that  which  we  had  previously.  This 
amendment  goes  all  the  way  beyond 
anything  that  is  reasonable  at  all. 
Treasury  is  not  for  it.  There  is  no 
reason  for  them  to  be  for  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
President. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  has  not 
been  submitted.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  it.  I  am  ready  to  proceed,  if 
that  is  the  will  of  the  manager.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  preferable  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  regular  fashion  and  then, 
if  there  is  to  be  debate  on  the  bill,  that 
is  fine. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  a  couple  of 
amendments  that  we  can  dispose  of. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  are 
prepared  to  proceed.  Why  not  proceed 
with  that  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3007 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Bosch- 
witz). for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Rudman.  Mr  Wilson.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr. 
Simpson.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Nickles.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3007. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  468,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike- 
out all  through  page  475,  line  19.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Subtitle  L— Depreciation 

se(.  171    rk((ivkk>    i'kkioi)  kor  most  kk.ai. 
cropkrtv  kxtkmikdto  !■*  vk\r.s 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
168  (relating  to  amount  of  deduction)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  18YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— 

••(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  ISyear 
real  property,  the  applicable  percentage 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  pre- 
scribing such  tables,  the  Secretary  shall— 

•■(i)  assign  a  ISyear  recovery  period  (19 
years  for  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1.  1986.  and  after 
December  31.  1984,  and  20  years  for  proper- 
ty placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before 
January  1,  1985.  and  after  March  15,  1984 1 
to  the  property,  and 

■■(ii)  assign  percentages  generally  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  use  of  the  175  per- 
cent declining  balance  method,  switching  to 
the  method  described  in  section  167(b)(1)  at 
a  time  to  maximize  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a). 

In  the  ca.se  of  18-year  real  property,  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  is  placed  in  .ser\ice  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year  during  which  the  prop- 
erty was  in  .service. 

■■(Bi  Special  rule  for  year  of  disposi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  disposition  of  10-year 
real  property,  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  disposition  occurs  shall  reflect 
only  the  months  during  such  year  the  prop- 
erty was  in  service.". 

(b)  Low  Income  Housing.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  .section  168(b)(2)  (relating  to  15-year 
real  property)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  175  percent  declining 
balanced  method  (200  percent  declining  bal- 
ance  method   in   the   case   of   low   income 


housing)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    200 
percent  declining  balance  method",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(c)  Definitions —Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
108(c)  (relating  to  recovery  property)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (G). 

(21  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  subparagraph  (E): 

■(F)  18  year  real  property.— The  term 
'18-year  real  property'  means  section  1250 
class  property  which— 

'i)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life  of 
12.5  years  or  less,  and 

"(ii>  is  not  15-year  real  property.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)    15-YEAR   REAL   PROPERTY.— The   term 
15-year  real  property'  means  section   1250 
class  property  which - 

"(i)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life  of 
1 2.5  years  or  less,  and 

"(ii)  is  low-income  housing. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term    low-income  housing'  means  property 
described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  of 
.section  1250(a)(1)(B).". 

(d)  Transitional  Rule  for  Components.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  168(f)(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Transitional  rules,— 
"(ii  Buildings  placed  in  service  before 
198  1.— In  the  case  of  any  building  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1981,  for  purpo-ses  of  applying  subparagraph 
(A)  to  components  of  such  buildings  placed 
in  service  after  December  31.  1980.  and 
before  March  16,  1984,  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  components  shall  be  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  deduction  allowable 
with  respect  to  the  first  such  component 
placed  in  service  after  December  31,  1980. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
method  of  computing  the  deduction  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  first  component 
shall  be  determined  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
building. 

"(ii)  Buildings  placed  in  service  before 
march  16,  1981.— In  the  case  of  any  building 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before 
March  16.  1984.  for  purposes  of  applying 
subparagraph  (A)  to  componfnts  of  such 
buildings  placed  in  service  after  March  15. 
1984,  the  deduction  allowable  under  sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  with  respect  to  such  components 
shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  deduction  allowable  with  respect  to  the 
first  such  component  placed  in  service  after 
March  15,  1984.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  the  method  of  computing  the 
deduction  allowable  with  respect  to  such 
first  component  shall  be  determined  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  building."'. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsections  (b)(3)(B)(iii).  (f)(2)(B), 
(f)(2)(C)(ii)(II),  (f)(2)(E).  and  (f)(5)  of  .sec- 
tion 108  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
18-.vear  real  property"  after  "15-year  real 
property"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  .section  168(b)i3)(B>  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  18-year  real  prop- 
erty." after  •"15-year  real  property". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  168(d)(2) 
is  amended  by  inserting  '".  or  18-year  real 
property."  after  "15-year  property  ". 

(4)  Clause  (i)  of  section  168(f)(2)(C)  (relat- 
ing to  recovery  period  for  property  used  out- 
side United  States)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  item  after  the  item  relating  to 
ISyear  real  property  in  the  table: 

10-year  real  property 35  or  45  years.  ". 


(5)  Sections  57(a)(12)(A).  312(k)(3)(A).  and 
1245(a)(5)  are  each  amended   by   inserting 

or  10-year  real  property"  after  "IS-ycar 
real  property  "  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
text  and  headings. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  57(a)(12) 
(relating  to  items  of  tax  preference)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(B)    15-YEAR   REAL  PROPERTY;    ISYEAR   REAL 

PROPERTY.— With  respect  to  each  recovery 
property  which  is  ISyear  real  property  or 
18-ycar  real  property,  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 168(a)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
deduction  which  would  have  been  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  had  the  property  been 
depreciated  using  the  straight-line  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value)  over  a  re- 
covery period  of — 

"(i)  15  years  in  the  case  of  ISyear  real 
property,  and 

"(ii)  18  years  ( 19  years  for  property  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayers  before  January 
1.  1986.  and  after  December  31.  1984.  and  20 
years  for  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayers  before  January  1.  198S.  and  after 
March  IS.  1984)  in  the  case  of  18-year  real 
property.  ". 

(7)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  57(a)(12) 
is  p.mended  by  inserting  ""  "18-year  real  prop- 
erty". "  after  "  "15-year  real  property'.". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  48(g)  (relating 
to  qualified  rehabilitation  expenditure)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "property"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "real  properly". 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  18"  after  "IS"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i).  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "15  years  "  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(v)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"18  years  (15  years  in  the  case  of  ISyear 
real  property)". 

(9)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  168(b)(3) 
(relating  to  election  of  different  recovery 
percentage)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (4)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  item  in  the  table 
relating  to  ISyear  real  property  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

18  >»-ar  real  property. 


of 


18  (19  in  the  case 
property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpay- 
er before  January  1. 
1986.  and  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984.  and  20  in 
the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  before 
January  1.  1985.  and 
after  March  15.  1984). 
35.  or  45  years 

(f)  Basis  Adjustment  for  Certified  His- 
toric Structures.— Section  48(q)(3)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  basis  adjustment  for 
qualified  rehabilitated  buildings)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "other  than  a  certified 
historic  structure." 

(g)  Reduction  in  Rehabilitation  Per- 
centage.—Section  48(a)(2)(F)(i)  (defining  re- 
habilitation percentage)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  items  in  the  table  under  the 
heading  "The  rehabilitation  percentage  is:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    10.  15.  25". 

(h)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
quest to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  after  March  15.  1984. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  property 


placed   in   service   by   the   taxpayer   before 
January  1.  1987.  if- 

(A)  the  taxpayer  or  a  qualified  penson  en- 
tered into  a  binding  contract  to  purchase  or 
construct  such  property  before  March  16, 
1984,  or 

(B)  con.struction  of  such  property  was 
commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  or  a 
qualified  person  before  March  16,  1984. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"qualified  person"  means  any  person  who 
transfers  his  rights  in  such  a  contract  or 
such  property  to  the  taxpayer,  but  only  if 
such  property  is  not  placed  in  service  by 
such  person  before  such  rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  On  page  476,  line  2  and  line  8,  strike 
the  word  "real"',  this  amendment  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  dispositions  after 
April  13.  1984  except  for  dispositions  pursu- 
ant to  contracts  binding  on  April  12,  1984. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Dixon  and  also 
Senators  Percy,  Heflin,  Warner, 
Mattingly,  Riegle,  Hawkins,  Kasten, 
Exon.  Melcher.  Grassley.  Rudman. 
Wilson.  Boren.  Abdnor.  Specter. 
D'Amato.  Simpson.  Andrews.  Roth. 
Cochran,  and  Nickles. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  change  the  period  for  depreciat- 
ing real  property  that  is  now  in  the 
bill  at  20  years  to  a  declining  period 
that  phases  out  as  follows:  20  years  in 
1984  starting  on  March  15.  19  years 
starting  in  1985.  and  18  years  thereaf- 
ter. 

I  might  say  that  this  amendment  is 
revenue  neutral.  It  has  been  worked 
out  and  gained  the  approval  of  all  par- 
ties on  all  sides,  and  therefore  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties. 

The  amendment  will  lower  the 
period  of  depreciation  on  real  estate, 
as  I  indicated,  and  becomes  revenue 
neutral  because  we  changed  some  in- 
vestment tax  credit  rules  with  respect 
to  repair  on  exi.sting  real  property. 

Real  estate  that  is  30  years  or  older 
now  has  a  15-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  It  would  be  reduced  to  10.  Real 
estate  that  is  40  years  or  older  now 
has  a  20  percent  investment  tax  credit, 
which  would  be  reduced  to  15.  Real 
estate  of  historical  significance  has  a 
25  percent  investment  tax  credit.  That 
would  remain,  but  half  of  that  invest- 
ment tax  credit  now  can  also  be  depre- 
ciated. That  privilege  would  be  taken 
away. 

It  has  also  made  revenue  neutral  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  on  depreciable 
personal  property- in  other  words, 
personal  property  used  in  business 
that  is  not  inventoried  but  that  is 
sold— the  accelerated  depreciation 
would  be  recaptured  as  ordinary 
income  if  it  exceeds  straight  line  de- 
preciation, and  it  is  .sold  on  an  install- 
ment basis. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  years 
over  which  a  structure— a  house,  an 
apartment  building,  an  office  building, 
a  shopping  center,  or  factory— can  be 
depreciated.  The  committee  bill  would 


increase  the  depreciation  period  from 
15  to  20  years,  a  33-percent  increase  in 
the  depreciation  life. 

In  1980.  the  Senate  and  House  began 
to  realize  the  tremendous  problem  our 
country  faced  with  regard  to  the 
shortage  of  capital  investment  in  com- 
parison to  the  rates  of  capital  growth 
necessary  to  provide  jobs  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  as  we 
•saw-  it  then,  was  to  create  incentives  in 
the  tax  system  which  would  encourage 
capital  formation  and  investment  in 
plant,  equipment,  and  machinery.  The 
.so-called  10-5-3  legislation  which  was 
discussed  at  that  time,  which  provided 
for  three  tiers  of  depreciation  lives  for 
various  forms  of  capital,  was  hailed  as 
a  significant  step  toward  providing  the 
investment  needed  to  get  i^s  out  of  a 
period  of  economic  stagnation  and  into 
a  period  of  sustained  growth. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  began  the 
debate  in  1980.  we  knew  that  time  was 
not  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
have  wanted  to  wait;  indeed,  we  were 
then  heading  into  a  depression,  and  we 
have  seen  the  incredible  hardship 
which  came  about  because  this  coun- 
try was  not  prepared  to  head  off  the 
collapse  of  economic  activity,  the  tre- 
mendous lo.ss  of  jobs,  the  ravages  of 
inflation,  and  the  attendant  demoral- 
ization of  our  country,  both  economi- 
cally and  psychologically. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  1981.  we  did 
.something  right.  In  that  year  we  en- 
acted the  most  far-reaching  tax  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  to  provide  real  in- 
centives for  savings,  investment,  jobs, 
housing,  and  growth.  The  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act.  which  is  not  yet  3 
years  old.  included  as  one  of  its  corner- 
stones the  incentives  of  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system,  the  off- 
spring of  the  10-5-3  proposal  we 
talked  about  in  1980. 

It  was  not.  Mr.  President,  as  greatly 
stimulative  as  proponents  of  the  earli- 
er concept  may  have  wanted,  but  it  ac- 
complished its  staled  purposes:  To  en- 
courage investment,  to  reward  capital 
formation,  and  to  simplify  the  com- 
plex tax  regulations  which  previously 
had  governed  the  depreciation  of  cap- 
ital a.ssets. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  the  15- 
year  cost  recovery  period  for  real 
property.  ERTA.  and  ACRS,  provided 
an  incentive  for  investors  to  provide 
rental  residential  units,  to  provide  ade- 
quate workplaces  which  were  safe  and 
healthful,  to  provide  factories  and 
shopping  centers  for  the  development 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  these  things  in  a  straightforward 
manner  that  was  dependable. 

I  stress  the  word  "dependable."  Mr. 
President,  because  we  all  made  speech- 
es back  then  about  the  critical  need  to 
write  a  tax  law  that  would  remain  in 
place  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time- 
indeed,  from  that  time  forward-so 
that    investment    decisions    could    be 


made  with  certainty.  We  were  writing 
a  law  that  would  not  try  to  fool  our 
constituents  into  believing  one  thing 
today  even  though  tomorrow  would 
bring  a  new  set  of  political  decisions 
that  would  undermine  their  earlier  in- 
vestment. 

Capital  investment  decisions  must  be 
made.  Mr.  President,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  that  they  will  not  be  un- 
raveled in  a  year  or  two.  Unfortunate- 
ly. Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  fear 
the  committee  would  have  us  do  with 
the  provision  to  increase  from  15  to  20 
years  the  cost  recovery  period  for  real 
estate— housing,  office  buildings,  ware- 
houses, factories. 

I  would  note  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns I  have  with  the  committee  provi- 
sion: 

It  is  inappropriate,  because  it  would 
change  now  a  part  of  the  law  that  has 
only  had  a  year  to  begin  taking  effect. 
Let  us  be  honest.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  estate  industry  did  not  begin  to 
emerge  from  a  recession  until  12 
months  ago;  investment  in  housing 
and  office  and  shopping  space  had  no 
chance  to  begin  until  interest  rates 
came  down  from  their  historically 
high  rates. 

It  is  too  much,  because  it  places  an 
increase  in  tax  burden  on  real  estate 
depreciation  of  33  percent.  decrea.sing 
by  that  amount  the  incentive  to  invest 
in  structures  either  through  new  con- 
struction or  through  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures. 

It  is  discriminatory,  because  the 
committee  would  increase  only  the 
cost  recovery  period  for  structures, 
leaving  untouched  the  recovery  peri- 
ods for  other  property. 

The  impact  of  this  decision  by  the 
committee  would  be  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential for  investment  in  .structures  by 
.some  $8  billion  in  the  next  year  alone, 
and  by  $15  to  $25  billion  when  this 
provision  would  become  fully  effective. 
We  will  lose  an  estimated  400.000 
jobs  in  this  country  in  1985  and  mil- 
lions more,  potentially,  over  the 
decade. 

Rents  will  go  up.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  committee  provision  will 
result  in  thousands  fewer  rental  hous- 
ing units  than  we  will  have  under 
present  law.  and  as  that  shortage 
worsens,  the  market  will  drive  up  rents 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  tax  bene- 
fits. In  the  part  of  the  country  where  I 
come  from,  we  can  expect  to  have  a 
lower  standard  of  living  and  inad- 
equate housing  for  our  people  because 
investment  in  housing  will  pass  us  by- 
it  will  simply  not  be  worth  the  risk  to 
put  your  money  into  housing  when 
comparable  investment— in  T-bills. 
long-term  corporate  bonds,  or  other 
forms  of  investment— provide  a  similar 
or  better  yield. 

Mr.  President,  corporate  bonds  and 
T-bills  do  not  build  housing.  They  may 
help  us  finance  mergers  and  acquisi- 
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tions,  or  help  us  finance  the  national 
debt,  which  is  all  too  large,  but  the 
committee  provision  on  depreciation 
wastes  the  opportunity  to  bring  about 
a  level  of  sustained  growth  in  places 
for  people  to  live,  to  shop  and  to  work 
which  we  can  count  on  under  present 
law. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  many 
more  besides.  I  believe  we  must  sug- 
gest a  way  to  reduce  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  the  committee  bill,  and 
we  believe  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered here  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  do  not  intend  in  doing  so  to 
harm  the  integrity  of  the  committee 
bill's  overall  revenue  levels,  and  as  I 
will  explain,  we  are  providing  for 
changes  In  the  investment  ta.x  credit 
which  will  help  offset  the  revenue  loss 
brought  about  by  our  amendments 
change  in  the  depreciation  period 
called  for  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
have  put  together,  represents  an 
effort  to  devi.se  a  compromise  which  is 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  major  groups" 


Is  depreciated  over  the  present  15  year 
period  allowed  in  current  law.  Under 
our  amendment,  the  depreciation 
period  of  course  will  become  18  years, 
an  improvement  for  cost  recovery  of 
these  structures  from  the  committee 
provision  of  20  years. 

The  change  in  basis  adjustment 
would  require  the  entire  amount  of 
the  tax  credit  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  depreciable  basis  of  the  historic 
structure  before  calculation  of  depre- 
ciation. A  full  basis  adjustment  elimi- 
nates the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  a 
building  under  both  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  depreciation,  thus  re- 
ducing the  generous  benefits. 

Third,  our  amendment  proposes  a 
reduction  of  5  percent  for  each  of  the 
rehabilitation  tax  credits  provided 
under  current  law  for  nonhistone, 
commercial  structures. 

Pre.sently,  rehabilitation  of  a  struc- 
ture at  least  30  years  old  generates  a 
tax  credit  of  15  percent,  and  a  tax 
credit  of  20  percent  is  allowed  for  re- 
habilitation of  structures  at  least  40 
years  old.  These  credits  compare  to  10 
percent    tax   credits   allowed   for  pur- 


representative  of  the  real  estate  and  chase  of  equipment  and  personal  prop 
retail  industries,  while  at  the  same  erty,  and  may  have  the  effect,  Mr. 
time,  preserves  the  overall  integrity  of     President,  of  encouraging  churning  of 


the  deficit  reduction  effort 

Our  amendment  would  phase  down 
the  20  year  depreciation  schedule  for 
all  real  estate,  residential  and  commer- 
cial, in  lieu  of  the  permanent  20  year 
useful  life  contained  in  the  Finance 
Committee  provision.  The  deprecia- 
tion schedule  will  be  20  years  in  1984: 
19  years  In  1985.  and  18  years  each 
year  after  that.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  rate  of  acceleration 
which  is  175  percent  in  the  Finance 
Committee  package  and  current  law. 

This  schedule  represents  a  reasona- 
ble compromise  between  the  15-year 
schedule  in  current  law  and  the  20 
year  provision  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee package,  so  that,  ultimately  an  18 
year  period  will  replace  the  commit- 
tees provision.  At  18  years,  we  limit 
the  damaging  effects  which  an  exten- 
sion of  the  recovery  period  would  have 
on  the  Nation's  supply  of  rental  hous- 
ing and  families  who  can  least  afford 
rent  increases  which  would  result 
from  this  investment  disincentive  for 
rental  real  estate. 

Second,  we  would  propose  to  in 
crease  the  current  half  basis  adjust- 
ment to  a  full  basis  adjustment  when 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  historic 
structures  is  claimed  in  conjunction 
with  depreciation  of  the  historic  struc- 
ture itself. 

The  change  in  basis  adjustment  is 
justified  In  our  view,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  generous  benefits  for  those  who 
buy  and  rehabilitate  an  historic  struc- 
ture. With  a  half-basis  adjustment,  a 
developer  is  required  to  reduce,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  half  the  investment 
tax  credit  claimed,  the  depreciable 
basis  of  the  property.  That' basis  then 


these  rehabilitated  property. 

Although  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  unable  to  come  up  with  any 
proof  that  these  properties  are  being 
churned,  there  is  nevertheless  the  con- 
cern that  overly  generous  tax  credits 
may  Induce  a  developer  to  buy  a  build- 
ing, rehab  it.  and  then  sell  It  immedi- 
ately after  taking  the  tax  benefits.  To 
the  extent  that  this  may  result  in  un- 
economic, or  tax-stimulated,  decisions. 
I  think  It  should  be  eliminated,  and  I 
share  the  concern  of  Treasury  and  the 
Finance  Committee  that  this  potential 
exists  and  needs  correcting. 

We  would  propo.se.  then,  to  reduce 
the  15  percent  credit  to  10  percent, 
and  the  20  percent  credit  to  15  per- 
cent—still useful  as  an  incentive  to  re- 
habilitate the  older  structures  in  our 
country,  but  not  overly  generous. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  has 
the  following  benefits.  In  my  view: 

The  negative  impact  on  investment 
In  housing  and  real  estate  is  notably 
reduced,  leading,  we  hope,  to  contin- 
ued improvement  in  the  places  Ameri- 
cans live,  shop,  and  work. 

The  burden  of  tax  increase,  though 
still  heavy  on  the  real  estate  Industry, 
is  shared  more  equitably. 


burdensome  Federal  deficits  which 
cause  high  interest  rates  and  an  imbal- 
ance of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment,  and  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  me 
to  enact  a  meaningful  improvement  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  and  the  other  distinguished  co- 
sponsors  in  offering  this  amendment 
which  will  vastly  improve  the  real 
estate  provisions  contained  in  the  tax 
legislation  now  before  us.  My  col- 
league from  Minnesota  has  correctly 
described  the  amendment  that  we  are 
now  offering,  which  is  the  result  of  In- 
tense negotiations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  the  last  2  days.  I  express 
my  profound  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  ranking  member  on 
our  side,  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
who  has  also  been  consulted  in  connec- 
tion with  this.  I  appreciate  the  accom- 
modation of  all  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  the  negotiations. 

I  understand  the  pressure  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  was  under  to 
produce  revenue  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  fact  that  it  takes  a  bill  of  over 
1.330  pages  to  raise  an  average  of  S16 
billion  per  year,  or  S48  billion  over  3 
years,  is  ample  testimony  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  that  search.  Nonetheless.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  a  provLsion  which  would  have 
drastic,  negative  effects  on  housing, 
jobs,  and  investment  decisions  all 
across  our  country. 

This  provision  alters  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  for  real  properly 
by  increasing  the  depreciation  recov- 
ery period  from  15  years  to  20  years, 
and  will,  therefore,  significantly  dis- 
rupt economic  decisionmaking  In  the 
United  States.  The  investment  playing 
field  Is  already  tilted  against  invest- 
ment in  structures,  and  this  20-year 
proposal  will  make  that  situation 
much  worse,  particularly  since  the 
committee  chose  not  to  change  the  de- 
preciation rules  for  any  other  form  of 
investment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  change  for  structures  is  being  pro- 
posed at  a  time  when  the  housing  and 
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Potential  abuse  areas— overly  gener-     construction   Industries  are   trying   to 
ous  benefits  addressed,  and  in  closing     recover  from  the  worst  recession  since 


these  loopholes  we  instill  confidence 
In  our  Tax  Code. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  do  some- 
thing that  is  not  done  often  enough  in 
this  body:  We  moderate  the  tempta- 
tion to  react  too  precipitously  In  deal- 
ing with  issues:  we  listen  to  those  af- 
fected—In this  case  the  industry— in 
putting  together  a  solution;  and  we 
maintain  our  resolve  to  eliminate  the 


the  1930's.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  the  Senate  how  recent  and 
how  terrible  that  recession  was.  Let 
me  merely  say.  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  recession  could  much  more 
aptly  be  termed  a  depression  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois.  The  housing 
market  literally  collapsed  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  building  trades  ex- 
ceeded 25  percent. 


Now,  housing  and  the  construction 
industry  have  been  coming  back  in 
recent  months.  We  are  currently  in  a 
period  of  recovery,  and  that  recovery 
is  reflected  in  increased  housing  starts 
and  building  construction.  However, 
the  recovery,  at  least  in  my  view,  is  In 
real  danger.  Interest  rates  have  in- 
creased a  full  1  percent  In  recent 
weeks,  for  example,  and  housing, 
which  is  very  sensitive  to  interest 
rates,  will  inevitably  be  hurt. 

Further,  the  recovery  has  been 
rather  uneven.  In  fact,  many  residents 
of  Illinois  and  other  hard-hit  Midwest- 
ern States  have  not  seen  any  recovery 
at  all.  Unemployment  in  Illinois  did 
not  fall  last  month,  it  rose  by  1  per- 
cent to  10.5  percent. 

I  raise  these  issues  to  indicate  that, 
although  the  climate  for  housing  and 
building  construction  is  brightening,  it 
is  extremely  fragile  and  it  will  not 
take  much  to  cau.se  some  real  econom- 
ic pain  for  those  just  now  recovering 
their  economic  health. 

If  the  tax  bill's  provision  calling  for 
a  20-year  depreciation  recovery  period 
is  enacted,  there  will  be  an  almost  im- 
mediate, negative  impact  on  employ- 
ment. I  have  seen  studies  which  show 
that  over  400.000  jobs  nationwide 
would  quickly  be  lost  due  to  the  slow- 
down in  investment  that  the  commit- 
tee provision  would  cause.  In  my  State 
of  Illinois  alone,  the  job  loss  is  project- 
ed to  be  over  15,000. 

Looking  at  housing  in  particular,  the 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Home  Builders 
estimates  that  over  the  next  decade.  6 
million  new  rental  units  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  deinand  created  by  new 
household  formation  and  replacement 
requirements.  Despite  the  notion  in 
some  quarters  that  there  Is  an  over- 
supply  of  rental  housing,  the  fact  is.  as 
that  figure  indicates,  that  rental  hous- 
ing is  in  short  supply.  Conventional 
apartment  production,  however,  has 
averaged  only  between  110.000  units 
and  130.000  units  annually  for  the 
past  3  years.  This  is  far  short  of  the 
rate  required  to  build  the  6  million 
units  needed  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
production  shortfall  In  the  1980's. 
therefore,  will  be  immense,  and  the 
greatest  hardship  will  fall  on  moder- 
ate- and  low-income  households,  who 
already  pay  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  Income  for  housing  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  increasing  the  recov- 
ery period  to  20  years  will  only  acceler- 
ate that  situation.  A  December  1982. 
study  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  indicates  that 
tenants  are  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  rental  housing  incentives.  While 
owners  receive  the  initial  benefits  of 
the  tax  provisions,  the  enhanced 
return  on  investment  will  ultimately 
bring  more  Investors   into  the  rental 


does,  less  housing  will  be  constructed 
and  rents  will  clearly  rise. 

The  kind  of  broad-based  attack  on 
real  estate  and  housing  Investment  in 
the  committee  bill  will  not  only  hurt 
the  industry  and  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans,  it  will  hurt  our 
entire  national  economy.  A  20-year  re- 
covery period  will  reduce  commercial 
and  residential  investment  by  $8  bil- 
lion per  year,  and  reduce  the  gross  na- 
tional product  by  $16  billion  per  year. 
This  Is  at  a  time  when  the  real  estate 
and  housing  industries  are  a  major 
component  of  the  economic  recovery. 
About  30  percent  of  the  GNP  growth 
in  the  current  economic  upturn  is  at- 
tributable to  housing. 

And,  if  the  economic  case  is  not 
enough,  consider  the  tax  equity  issue. 
Congress  enacted  the  15-year  writeoff 
period  now  in  law  in  1981.  little  more 
than  2  years  ago.  The  housing  and  real 
estate  industries  have  relied  on  that 
action,  and  have  reacted  accordingly. 
Does  it  make  good  sense— is  it  equita- 
ble—to come  back  so  soon  and  change 
that  decision  so  significantly?  This 
change  will  cost  renters  money,  and  it 
will  cost  building  owners  money. 
Buildings  will  be  worth  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  because  of  this  ad- 
ditional investment  disincentive,  and 
this  effect  will  be  magnified  because 
other  categories  of  Investment  are  not 
similarly  affected. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right.  I  do  not  think  that  is  reasona- 
ble. And  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
That  is  why  Senator  Boschwitz  and  I 
are  offering  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
return  to  current  law.  It  attempts  to 
meet  the  committee  more  than  half 
way  by  allowing  a  phase-in  to  an  18- 
year  depreciation  period— providing 
for  a  20-year  writeoff  in  1984.  19  years 
in  1985.  and  18  years  in  1986  and 
thereafter. 

Further,  the  amendment  off-sets  the 
revenue  loss  caused  by  reducing  the 
20-year  depreciation  period  in  the 
committee  bill  to  18  years.  Important- 
ly, most  of  the  revenue  is  replaced 
from  other  real  estate  tax  increases 
which  do  not  seriously  reduce  jobs, 
rental  housing  availability,  or  housing 
and  building  investment  in  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  the  amendment  slight- 
ly reduces  the  rehabilitation  tax  cred- 
its for  nonhistoric  structures  and  re- 
quires that  the  basis  for  depreciation 
on  historic  structures  be  reduced  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  rather  than  half  that  amount, 
as  at  present. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant amendment,  Mr.  President, 
important  both  to  those  who  build 
housing  and  other  real  estate,  and  im- 


investment  market,  resulting  in  lower  portant  to  those  that  have  to  buy  or 

rents.  The  reverse  is  also  clearly  true,  rent  housing.  It  is  a  fair  amendment 

If  we  make  investment  in  housing  less  and   Is   a   reasonable   compromise   for 

attractive,  as  the  committee  provision  purposes  of  Senate  action.  It  does  not 


go  as  far  as  I  would  like,  but  it  will 
make  a  better  conference  solution 
much  more  likely.  It  is  supported  by 
the  National  A.ssociation  of  Home 
Builders,  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  the  American 
Retail  A.ssoclation,  and  the  major  re- 
tailing companies  and  associations 
comprising  the  retail  tax  committee.  I 
urge  its  prompt  enactment  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  this  amendment  comes  with  some 
regret.  At  least  1  see  it  that  way.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  we  adopted  in 
the  Finance  Committee  in  which  we 
pushed  up  the  time  for  depreciation 
from  15  to  20  years.  The  real  estate 
people  made  out  very,  very  well— there 
is  no  question  about  that— in  this  leg- 
islation that  we  adopted  in  1981.  The 
depreciation  period  is  dropped  from  40 
years,  in  some  instances  30  years, 
down  to  15  and  now  we  just  eased 
them  up  to  20  with  considerable  added 
revenue.  Now,  they  are  going  to  make 
up  the  revenue,  as  I  understand  the 
explanation,  by  making  some  changes 
in  the  historic  rehabilitation  credit. 
They  also  reduced  the  credit  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  older  buildings. 

Now.  I  do  also  understand  that  this 
is  acceptable  to  the  historic  preserva- 
tion people:  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  too  much  objection  to  this.  Is 
there  any  information  the  chairman 
has  on  that?  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  great  things  we  have  done  for 
our  inner  cities  is  to  encourage  the  re- 
habilitation of  these  buildings  by 
virtue  of  the  tax  credits  that  we  have 
given  and  now  they  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  pay  for  this. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  yield,  the  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  historic  build- 
ings is  not  being  changed.  We  are  now 
allowing  depreciation  on  half  of  the 
tax  credit  after  it  has  been  given,  and 
there  is  still  a  25-percent  tax  credit  on 
historic  buildings. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  changes 
the  full  basis  adjustment.  I  know  that. 
Also,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  Senator  is  reducing  the  credit  on 
older  buildings  to  10  percent  and  15 
percent  instead  of  15  percent  and  20 
percent? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  the  reduction. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  However,  we  are 
allowing  more  rapid  depreciation  of 
those  buildings. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  it  the  statement 
that  this  is  revenue  neutral  when  you 
do  all  this? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  And  the  Senator  is 
going  to  phase  in  this  20  to  19  to  18? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  hi.storic  preservation- 
ists are  not  upset  over  this.  If  there 
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were   some   revenue   there,   we   could 
have  picked  up  that  in  addition. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  has  made 
out  well  in  this  Congress  in  the  last  2 
years,  it  has  been  the  real  estate 
lobby.  Now  we  are  giving  them  a  little 
something  more,  and  I  have  trouble 
with  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  from   Rhode  Island 
yield? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  we  have  here  is  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  group  that  is  best 
represented  around  here,  the  syndica- 
tors  and  those  who  lead  in  the  real 
estate  projects,  have  come  in  and  seen 
what  the  Finance  Committee  did  by 
raising  the  number  of  years  from  15 
years  to  20  years:  and  in  order  to  get 
back   part   of   that   which   was   taken 
away,   they  have  impacted   upon   the 
historic  depreciation   that    really    has 
been   used   effectively   to   rehabilitate 
many  of  our  older  structures  in  down- 
town areas  of  the  cities  throughout 
the  country:  and  those  who  have  done 
those  projects  in  many  instances  were 
not  spoken  for  at  these  meetings  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  24  hours? 
So  we  find  that  they  found  a  place 
to  pick  up  money,  but  not  necessarily 
the  right  kind  of  money,  and  may  be 
doing  damage  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
older  cities  while  at  the  .same  time  pro- 
tecting the  real  estate  syndicators.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode   Island   about    this.   I   think   it 
may  be  a  compromise,  but  not  a  com- 
promise that  serves  the  Nations  inter- 
ests very  well. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  had  long  dis- 
cussions on  this  matter,  and  the  objec- 
tive of  the  exercise  was  to  prevent 
what  we  call  churning.  That  is  the 
constant  turning  over  of  the  tax  shel- 
ters and  syndications  and  everything 
like  that.  So  when  we  moved  it 
upward,  when  we  extended  the  depre- 
ciations period  from  15  to  20  years,  the 
real  estate  lobby  objected.  Of  course 
they  did.  They  object  to  everything.  If 
they  had  their  way,  we  would  have  it 
down  to  10  years.  I  am  amazed  they 
did  not  have  the  gall  to  propose  it. 

Instead,  when  we  were  discussing 
backing  down  from  the  20  years,  there 
was  discussion  of  some  recapture  pro- 
visions. What  happens  to  tho.se  in  this 
settlement? 

I  ask  the  chairman  what  happened 
to  the  recapture  that  we  were  going  to 
get  through  if  they  backed  down. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  explain  the  best 
way  I  know. 

You  do  what  you  have  the  votes  to 
do,  and  the  real  estate  lobby  is  very  ef- 
fective in  every  office  in  the  Senate. 
They  have  been  camping  on  our  door- 
step. They  have  been  in  the  gallery, 
they  have  been  in  the  lobbies,  they 
have  been  in  the  elevators,  and  they 
had  more  votes  than  we  had. 


So  you  have  to  make  some  accommo- 
dation. I  do  not  think  we  injured  the 
real  estate  industry  in  going  from  15 
to  20  years,  but  they  thought  so,  and 
they  have  enough  muscle  to  change  it. 
We  can  vote  on  the  20  years,  but  I 
doubt  that  we  have  over  40  votes.  Out 
of  the  first  whip  check  on  our  side,  we 
have  12  defectors  and  three  leaning. 
That  is  muscle,  political  action. 

They  want  the  deficit  reduced,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  contribute.  They 
want  it  taken  out  of  social  security 
and  want  to  take  it  away  from  the 
working  people. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Take  it  away  from  the 
older  cities,  too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  great  on  deficit 
reduction,  putting  out  big  ads:  cut 
social  security  benefits  and  tax  bene- 
fits, but  do  not  take  away  any  shelters. 
They  have  the  votes,  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  reality  around  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  lo-se  $3  billion.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  harmed  anybody  in 
this  package.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good 
package. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  a  compromise  would  be 
worked  out  that  I  could  support,  but 
this  compromise  is  a  great,  big  hodge- 
podge. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
should  stand  on  principle  at  least  once 
in  a  while.  [Laughter.] 

We  had  all  the.se  different  proposals: 
Have  one  rate  on  depreciation  for  a 
building  if  it  is  going  to  be  used  for 
housing,  another  rate  of  depreciation 
if  it  is  going  to  be  u.sed  for  another 
purpose,  another  rate  of  depreciation 
if  it  is  going  to  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose.  So  we  considered  proposing 
that  building,  depending  on  what  you 
are  going  to  use  it  for,  could  be  depre- 
ciated at  three  different  rates. 

The  committee  worked  on  that  and 
concluded  that  we  are  proposing  a  20- 
year  writeoff  in  all  cases.  The  building 
may  last  for  80  years,  but  we  will  let 
them  write  it  off  in  20. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  We  thought 
it  is  enough  to  satisfy  most  of  tho.se  in- 
volved until  the  realtors  come  to  town. 
The  realtor  is  the  person  who  will 
sell  the  house,  not  necessarily  the  guy 
who  lives  in  it,  or  the  guy  who  owns  it. 
They  come  to  town,  not  satisfied,  and 
I  am  not  saying  they  ever  were  satis- 
fied. They  would  have  preferred  that 
nothing  be  done,  but  they  had  a  pro- 
posal of  their  own. 

They  have  been  to  Senator's  offices, 
and  they  have  been  to  my  office.  I  said 
I  would  consider  it  and  talk  to  Senator 
Dole  and  others. 

They  wanted  to  cut  the  20  to  18,  and 
now  here  is  a  proposed  compromi.se:  20 
years  depreciation  the  first  year,  19 
the  second  year.  18  the  third  year.  The 
third  year,  they  get  everything  they 
want.  All  one  would  have  to  do  is  to 
hold  the  property  for  3  years  and  they 
get  the  depreciation  they  want  from 
that  time,  which  would  be  an  encour- 
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agement  to  do  something  that  might 
not  be  wise— that  is,  to  postpone  some- 
thing you  might  logically  do,  because 
after  that  you  get  18  years  deprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
would  strike  at  a  good  provision  in  the 
law  that  has  to  do  with  rehabilitation. 
We  were  not  getting  anywhere  with 
rehabilitating  property  until  we  put 
this  language  in  the  bill.  Now  that  will 
have  to  go  by  the  board  or  be  seriously 
compromised  in  order  to  accommodate 
something  that  does  not  make  much 
sense. 

Keep  in  mind  that  after  the  third 
year,  here  is  a  big  revenue  loss  from 
that  time  on,  compared  to  what  the 
committee  thought  was  right. 

What  did  the  committee  think  was 
right?  Whether  it  was  going  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes  or  a  ware- 
house or  a  house,  the  building  would 
last  longer  than  20  yeans— it  was  the 
same  building— and  so  it  should  be  de- 
preciated over  a  20-year  period. 

They  may  very  well  have  the  votes.  I 
would  like  to  see  if  they  do.  So  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  will 
vote  against  it.  If  Senators  want  to  be 
consistent  and  stand  on  principle,  they 
should  vote  against  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  another  thing,  in  backing  up  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said. 

The  way  this  thing  is  being  paid  for 
is  through  depriving  the  inner  cities  of 
the  tax  credits  that  have  been  used  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  older  buildings. 
That  tax  credit  has  been  one  of  the 
great  incentives  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  older  buildings  in  the  core  cities 
all  over  the  country.  That  is  being  re- 
duced. 

As  the  Senator  .said,  we  were  not  get- 
ting anywhere  with  trying  to  preserve 
tho.se  buildings  and  have  them  adopt  a 
new  life  through  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  being  invested  in  them 
before  we  went  to  these  tax  credits. 
But  that  is  being  whittled  away  under 
the  proposal  here  tonight.  So  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
hope  we  can  prevail  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
reviewed  some  of  the  statements  made 
at  the  time  the  Economic  Recovery 
Act  was  passed  less  than  3  years  ago  in 
this  Chamber.  I  heard  about  the  jobs 
iha»  were  going  to  be  created  when 
the  depreciation  period  came  down, 
the  economic  activity  that  was  going 
to  be  generated. 

It  is  made  to  appear  that  we  are 
giving  the  real  estate  industry  some- 
thing this  evening.  This  bill  would  add 
5  years,  and  we  are  suggesting  it 
should  add  only  3  years  in  the  depre- 


ciation period.  We  are  not  making  the 
sacrifice  here.  The  inner  cities  are  not 
making  the  sacrifice.  Rather,  it  is  the 
real  estate  industry. 

They  are  agreeing  to  an  18-year  de- 
preciation period  as  opposed  to  15  as 
exists  in  the  present  law. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  more 
rapid  depreciation  means  jobs.  It 
means  that  we  are  going  to  get  more 
buildings.  It  means  that  we  are  going 
to  get  more  apartment  houses.  It 
means  that  perhaps,  even  in  the  inner 
city,  more  will  be  built  because  there 
would  be  more  rapid  depreciation. 

So  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  we  are  depriv- 
ing the  inner  city.  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  are  giving  special  advantage. 

The  bill  takes  away  5  years  of  depre- 
ciation, and  we  are  saying  that  it 
should  only  take  away  an  additional  3 
years  of  depreciation. 

The  bill  says  that  there  should  be  a 
20-year  life  for  these  buildings.  We  .say 
18.  Under  existing  law.  it  is  15. 

It  was  part  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act,  and  indeed  there  has 
been  economic  recovery  over  the  years 
in  some  degree  because  of  the  incen- 
tives of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
who  speaks  very  feelingly  about  jobs 
and  about  the  condition  of  construc- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois,  because 
one  who  would  say  that  construction 
is  at  some  type  of  a  peak  at  the 
present  time  is  not  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  outside  of  this  hal- 
lowed hall.  That  is  just  not  the  case. 

A  more  rapid  depreciation  is  in  the 
interest  of  this  Nation  now,  just  as  it 
was  in  1981. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
support  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota? 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  tax  bill  that 
we  are  about  to  pass  tonight,  14  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  is  generated  from 
the  housing  industry. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  body  who 
would  suggest  that  the  housing  indus- 
try is  in  sound  shape  in  their  State. 
That  would  certainly  not  be  true  of 
the  Stale  of  Illinois. 

I  take  into  account  the  concerns 
raised  by  some  here  regarding  the  re- 
habilitation questions.  With  18-year 
depreciation,  however,  historic  struc- 
ture renovation  is  as  well  off  as  it  was 
in  the  committee  provision,  even  con- 
sidering the  change  in  basis  adjust- 
ment. 

Further,  the  rehabilitation  questions 
were  discussed  before  the  compromise 
was  agreed  to  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Treasury  and  everyone  else  in- 
volved. 

Now  we  were  entirely  willing  to 
debate  this  entire  issue  on  the  basis  of 
a  straight  18-year  accommodation.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  where  we  are 
taking  20,  19,  and  18. 


The  whole  matter  is  to  be  confer- 
enced.  Nothing  at  all  has  been  done  on 
the  House  side  with  respect  to  this. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  here  who 
are  going  to  decide  this  issue  in  a 
moment  that  the  housing  industry  has 
taken  the  14-percent  hit  already,  if  we 
accept  the  accommodation  made  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  Treasury. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  substantial 
blow  to  an  industry  that  still  has  acute 
problems  at  a  time  when  the  prime  is 
again  rising  and  there  are  difficulties, 
serious  difficulties,  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  agreement  is 
a  fair  one  for  purposes  of  Senate 
action,  and  we  will  make  a  very  serious 
mistake  if  we  reject  this  compromise. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Senators  Bosch- 
wiTZ  and  Dixon  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's tax  reform  bill,  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984,  regarding  real 
property  depreciation. 

Prior  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  (ERTA)  of  1981,  real  properly 
could  be  depreciated  on  a  component- 
by-componenl  basis  over  a  deprecia- 
tion period  based  on  the  estimated 
economic  life  of  each  component. 
ERTA  established  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  (ACRS)  with  a  depre- 
ciation period  of  15  years  for  most  do- 
mestic real  property.  Before  ERTA  re- 
duced the  minimum  depreciation 
period  for  most  real  property  and  com- 
ponents to  15  years,  the  average  depre- 
ciation period  for  real  properly  was 
over  30  years. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Ihe  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  proposes  to  increase 
the  depreciation  period  from  15  to  20 
years.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  recovery  period  for  structures 
from  15  to  20  years  should  not  be 
changed.  The  15-year  recovery  period 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  investment  in 
rental  residential  real  estate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  real  estate  industry  estimates 
a  loss  of  $15  to  $25  billion  in  invest- 
ment in  structures  as  capital  is  chan- 
neled into  other  forms  of  investment. 
Rather  than  sustaining  the  economic 
recovery,  increasing  the  depreciation 
period  will  cause  an  estimated  loss  of 
400,000  jobs  and  a  loss  of  $8  billion  in 
capital  formation  in  1985  alone. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  a  20-year  depreciation 
period  would  have  on  employment, 
housing,  and  economic  investment,  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
which  has  widespread  support  in  the 
real  estate  industry.  This  amendment 
will,  after  a  short  phase-in  period, 
result  in  a  depreciation  period  of  18 
years  for  all  structures,  require  that 
those  taxpayers  who  use  the  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  rehabilitating  his- 
torical structures  reduce  the  deprecia- 
ble basis  of  the  structure  by  an 
amount    equal    to    the    claimed    tax 


credit,  and  reduce  the  tax  credits 
claimed  for  rehabilitation  expenses  in- 
curri?d  with  respect  to  older  struc- 
tures. 

This  three-part  amendment  spreads 
the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  real 
estate  industry  and  eliminates  poten- 
tial abuses  under  current  law.  By  in- 
creasing depreciation  only  to  18  years 
for  structures,  this  amendment,  more 
so  than  the  committee  bill,  helps 
produce  more  rental  housing  at  rea- 
sonable rents  and  jobs  through  con- 
struction. This  amendment  also  elimi- 
nates potential  abuses  by  reducing  the 
benefits  that  now  cause  problems  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  by 
use  of  the  investment  lax  credit  on 
older  structures,  and  by  removing  the 
incentive  for  selling,  rehabilitating, 
and  then  reselling  commercial  proper- 
ties, 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  20-year 
depreciation  period  proposed  by  the 
committee  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  economic  recovery.  This 
amendment,  with  its  limit  on  the  in- 
crease in  depreciation  to  18  years,  and 
because  it  has  a  revenue  offset,  meets 
the  aggregate  revenue  requirements  of 
the  committee's  lax  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  to 
equitably  spread  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation and  insure  our  commitment  to 
sustaining  the  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  lake  1  minute. 

This  agreement  we  made  is  the  best 
I  could  do,  I  see  at  this  .stage  nothing 
would  be  perfect. 

I  have  my  problems  with  parts  of  it, 
but  I  had  more  of  a  problem  of  losing 
$13  billion  or  $1.6  billion. 

I  think  we  can  work  this  out  in  con- 
ference. Congress  is  going  to  meet 
next  year.  The  realtors  will  still  be 
around  next  year  if  we  get  the  deficit 
down  with  their  help. 

So  I  suggest  we  vole.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Ihe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  thf"  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  'yea." 
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Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Votf  No.  74  Leg.] 
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.Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

D  Amato 

Di.xon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

East 

Exon 


Bradley 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Danforih 

Evans 

Heinz 

Humphrey 


Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Gonon 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Helms 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Lax  alt 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Miirkowski 

NAYS-19 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Long 

Mathias 

Metzenbaum 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simp.son 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

WiUon 

Zorinsky 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Sarbanes 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bentsen  Han  Stafford 

Cranston  Hollings  Stennis 

DeConcini  Huddleston  Stevens 

Denton  Johnston  Symms 

Durenberger  McClure  Weirker 

Eagleton  Packwood 

Goldwater  Pressler 

So  Mr.  Boschwitz'  amendment  (No. 
3007)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  real 
property  depreciation  is  generally  to 
be  increased  to  20  years,  phasing  down 
to  18  years  for  property  placed  in  serv- 
ice by  the  taxpayer  after  1985. 

Second,  rehabilitation  tax  credits  are 
to  be  reduced  by  5  percent  except  for 
certified  historic  structures. 

Third,  basis  will  be  reduced  by  the 
full  rehabilitation  credit  allowed  with 
respect  to  certified  historic  structures 
rather  than  by  one-half  of  the  credit 
as  under  present  law. 


And  fourth,  depreciation  recapture 
would  be  recognized  currently  on  an 
installment  sale  of  personal  property, 
as  well  as  real  property.  The  rule  re- 
garding personal  property  would  gen- 
erally be  applicable  to  sales  after 
today. 

I  support  the  amendment  for  several 
reasons.  One.  I  am  advised  that  it  is  es- 
sentially revenue  neutral.  Second.  I 
strongly  support  having  the  deprecia- 
tion recapture  rules  override  the  in- 
stallment sale  rules.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  taxpayer  should  have  to  re- 
capture currently  earlier  tax  benefits 
taken.  I  think  extending  this  rule 
from  real  property,  as  it  stands  under 
the  bill,  to  personal  property  as  well  is 
a  large  step  forward.  Third,  I  believe 
the  present  incentives  for  rehabilita- 
tions of  structures  are  too  generous. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon )  and  others  who 
worked  on  this  amendment.  It  worked 
out  fairly  well. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for 
himself  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3008. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  in.sert: 
Thai  section  1034(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1954    <26    U.S.C.    1034(h)    is 
amended  to  read  a.s  follow.s: 

■■(  h )  Members  of  Armed  Forces.— 

■(1)  In  general.  The  running  of  any 
period  of  time  .specified  in  subsection  <a)  or 
ic)  (other  than  the  2  years  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)(4))  shall  be  suspended  during 
any  time  that  the  taxpayer  (or  his  spouse  if 
the  old  residence  and  the  new  residence  are 
each  used  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  a.s 
their  principal  residence)  .serves  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  v.ith  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  after  the  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  residence,  except  that  any 
such  period  of  time  as  so  suspended  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  4  years  after 
the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  old  residence. 

"(2)  Members  stationed  outside  the 
united  states  or  required  to  reside  in  gov- 
ernment quarters.  In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who.  during  any  period  of  time  the 
running  of  which  is  suspended  bv  paragraph 
(D- 

■(A)  is  stationed  outside  of  the  United 
States,  or 

•(B)  after  returning  from  a  tour  of  duty 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  pursuant 


to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  adequate  off- 
base  housing  is  not  available  at  a  remote 
base  site,  is  required  to  reside  in  on-base 
Government  quarters 

any  such  period  of  time  as  so  suspended 
shall  not  expire  before  the  later  of  the  date 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  or  the  date  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  is 
no  longer  stationed  outside  of  the  United 
States  or  is  no  longer  required  to  reside  in 
such  on-base  quarters,  described  in  subpara- 
graph B  as  the  case  may  be  in  either  case 
(which  period  of  time,  as  so  su.spended.  shall 
not  exceed  8  years). 

"(3)  Extended  active  duty  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  ex- 
tended active  duty'  means  any  period  of 
active  duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  for  an 
indefinite  period.". 
sK(  2.  kkkkcth  k  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  sales  of  old  residences  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1034  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  a  narrow,  but  vitally 
important  purpose.  It  amends  the 
rules  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  .sec- 
tion 1034(h)  that  govern  the  rollover 
of  capital  gain  on  the  .sale  of  a  person- 
al residence  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  stationed  overseas  or 
who  are  required  to  reside  in  Govern- 
ment quarters. 

This  amendment  recognizes  these 
unique  circumstances  faced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  by  providing 
that,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States  or  who  is  re- 
quired to  reside  in  Government  quar- 
ters, the  normal  nonrecognilion  period 
will  not  expire  until  the  end  of  4  years 
after  the  sale  of  the  old  principal  resi- 
dence or  1  year  after  the  member  is  no 
longer  stationed  outside  the  United 
States  or  no  longer  required  to  reside 
in  Government  quarters,  whichever  is 
later,  but  not  to  exceed  8  years. 

In  my  view,  this  change  in  the  tax 
law  is  needed  to  properly  coordinate 
our  defense  per.sonnel  policies  with 
our  tax  policy  for  homeowners.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

In  my  view,  this  change  in  the  tax 
law  is  needed  to  properly  coordinate 
our  defense  personnel  policies  with 
our  tax  polices  for  homeowners. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  managers  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  accurately  described 
the  amendment  and  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  We  are 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  3008)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  we  can  dispo.se  of  one  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  hope  he  will  not  press  the 
other  one,  the  bottle  return  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  IRS 
presently  taxes  the  deposits  on  bever- 
age containers  as  income,  even  though 
distributors  are  obligated  to  refund 
the  deposits  upon  the  return  of  the 
beverage  containers,  usually  within  a 
few  weeks. 

I,  along  with  Senator  Grassley, 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  this 
inequity. 

I  understand  from  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  hold  a 
hearing  into  this  matter  after  the 
recess.  On  that  basis.  I.  along  with 
Senator  Grassley.  would  be  willing  to 
withhold  our  amendment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  Senator  Grassley  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  can  give  a.ssurances  of  that 
hearing,  and  would  probably  preside, 
if  necessary.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
bill.  We  certainly  would  have  the  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  this  amemdment. 
I  think  the  course  of  action  laid  out  by 
the  chairman  is  the  right  counse.  and  I 
am  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  another  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  are  still  trying  to  de- 
termine one  figure  on  which  there  is 
some  dispute.  If  there  are  other  mat- 
ters that  could  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  suggest  that  course. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  hope  while  the 
Senator  is  figuring  out  the  figures,  the 
Senator  might  be  able  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  the  disability  bill 
which  comes  up  in  May.  This  bill  will 
not  get  through  conference  until  June, 
so  there  will  be  an  earlier  train  than 
this  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
has  an  amendment. 

amendment  no.  3009 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  is  on  the  list  of 
amendments  and  qualified  to  be  of- 
fered. I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3009. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SE(  817  INCREASED  PAYMENTS  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL NOMINATING  CONVEN 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  .section 
9008(b)  (relating  to  major  parties)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■3.000,000  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •$4,000,000  ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Paragraph 
(5)  of  section  9008ib)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ment of  entitlements)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -section  320(b)  and  sec- 
tion 320(d)"  and  in.serling  in  lieu  thereof 
■section  315(b)  and  section  315(d)  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■.section  320(c)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'section  315(c)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1984. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  Indeed,  it  is  offered  at  the 
request  of  the  national  committees  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  deals 
with  provisions  for  .security  arrange- 
ments at  the  two  national  conventions. 
The  money  will  come  from  the  fund 
held  by  the  Treasury  accruing  from 
the  $1  checkoff  available  to  taxpayers 
on  their  income  tax  return.  There  is 
no  new^  money  involved.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  a  budget  authority  to  disburse 
funds  from  those  revenues  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  security  at  the  two  na- 
tional conventions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  3009)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
been  able  to  clear  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  chariman  that 
I  have  just  cleared  the  amendment, 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum  also  likes 
this  amendment.  I  believe  he  is  going 
to  be  a  supporter  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  quite 
a  cosponsor. 


amendment  no.  3010 


(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  unrelated 
business  taxable  income  of  private  corpo- 
rations established  under  Federal  Law  ) 
Mr.   PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3010. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  ais  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following  new  section: 

■'Section-: 

(a)  section  513  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  unrelated  trade  or 
business)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Exchanges  and  Rentals  of  Names 
From  Donor  Lists  or  Membership  Lists.— 

<  1 )  General  Rule.  — In  the  case  of  an  orga- 
nization that  is  a  private  corporation  estab- 
lished under  federal  law.  the  term  'trade  or 
business  "  does  not  include  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  such  organization  which  ronsists  of 
exchanging  with  or  renting  to  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  Section  501  contributions 
to  which  are  deductible  under  Section  170, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  donors  to.  or 
members  of.  either  organization. 

(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  private  corporation  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law^  means  an  organi- 
zation which  is  subject  to  sections  2  and  3  of 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102. 
1103).' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  provides  an  exception 
from  the  unrelated  business  income 
tax  provisions  for  the  rental  or  ex- 
change of  mailing  lists  between  a  con- 
gressionally  chartered  organization 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  825.  a  bill  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  I  certainly  commend 
him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  charitable  and  non- 
profit organizations  in  this  country 
often  rent  and  exchange  mailing  lists. 
This  rental  and  exchange  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money.  It  is  to 
help  them  keep  an  up-to-date  mailing 
list  of  their  contributors.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  nonprofit  organization. 
As  such.  Mr.  President,  this  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  provisions.  However,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  taken 
the  opposite  position. 

My  amendment  will  provide  that  if 
the  mailing  list  is  either  exchanged  or 
rented  between  a  congressionally  char- 
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tered  organization  and  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, the  provisions  of  the  UBTI 
will  not  apply.  It  is  a  tighter  amend- 
ment than  the  bill  I  have  previously 
referred  to.  First,  it  strikes  any  refer- 
ence to  the  sale  of  the  list.  Only  rental 
or  exchanges  are  covered.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  the  exception  from 
the  UBTI  will  only  apply  when  the 
transaction  is  between  a  congressional- 
ly  chartered  organization  and  a  non- 
profit organization.  This  insures  that 
there  will  not  be  a  transaction  where  a 
charity  is  exempt  from  the  UBTI,  and 
then  a  taxable  entity  gets  a  deduction 
for  the  rental  payment.  By  making  it 
apply  to  such  a  narrow  category  of  en- 
tities, no  abuse  will  occur. 

This  revision  in  the  Tax  Code  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  operation  of 
nonprofit  organizations  such  as  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV). 
Chartered  by  Congress  in  1932.  the 
DAV  membership  consists  of  veterans 
who  incurred  service-related  wounds, 
injuries,  or  di.sease  as  a  result  of  war- 
time military  service.  Over  700,000  vet- 
erans have  joined  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  which  provides  many 
benefits  and  services  to  its  member- 
ship and  the  veteran  community  at 
large.  For  example,  the  DAV  repre- 
sents veterans,  their  dependents  and 
survivors  before  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  determining  compensation, 
pension,  hospitalization,  and  other 
benefits  that  they  are  entitled  to. 
These  helpful  services  are  paid  for 
with  contributions  and  funds  raised  by 
the  DAV.  The  DAV  service  program  is 
run  at  a  cost  of  $18  million. 

Against  the  relatively  minor  revenue 
loss  involved.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  services  rendered  and  bene- 
fits offered  to  vast  categories  of  de- 
serving and  needy  people  by  charitable 
organizations.  Some  groups— and  the 
DAV  is  a  prime  example— actually 
save  the  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  millions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures through  the  performance 
of  programs  which  supplement  and/or 
take  the  place  of  similar  Federal  ef- 
forts. 

For  example  the  263  DAV  claims 
representatives  perform  the  same  .serv- 
ices as  do  contact  representatives  and 
benefits  counselors  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  VA  has 
said  that  should  they  be  required  to 
enlarge  their  staff  by  the  same 
number  of  NSO's  and  supportive  cleri- 
cal pensonnel,  an  additional  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $7.7  million  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  VA  budget. 

Also,  during  calendar  year  1982  the 
DAV  provided: 

First,  almost  one-half  million  man- 
hours  of  voluntary  service  and  $0.4 
million  in  monetary  contributions  to 
VA  hospitals  through  the  VAVS  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  over  $470,000  in  college 
scholarship  assistance  to  the  children 
of  needy  disabled  veterans. 


Third,  over  $750,000  in  direct  mone- 
tary assistance  to  veterans  in  finan- 
cially precarious  situations. 

Fourth,  over  $80,000  in  direct  mone- 
tary assistance  to  veterans  who  fell 
victim  to  "natural  disasters." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  directly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  organization.  The  UBTI 
should  not  apply,  and  it  will  help 
many  organizations— like  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  others— to 
maintain  their  mailing  lists.  This  will 
insure  their  continued  viability,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Washington.  DC.  April  11.  1984. 
Hon.  David  Pryor. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  strongly  supports  you  in  your 
effort  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain income  that  is  now  received  by  Con- 
gressionally  chartered  veteran  service  and 
patriotic  organizations  through  the  ex- 
change and  rental  of  names  and  addresses 
from  their  contributor  lists. 

As  you  are  most  aware,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  <IRS)  presently  regards  the 
renting  and  exchanging  of  names  from  the 
donor  lists  of  nonprofit,  charitable  organiza- 
tions as  an  Unrelated  Business  Taxable 
Income  lUBTI)  activity  and.  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  IRS  holds  this  view,  not- 
withstanding the  present  UBTI  statute 
which  states,  in  part,  that  an  activity  of  a 
nonprofit  group  shall  not  be  considered 
UBTI  if  it  is  substantially  related  to  the 
fundamental  purpose  and  programs  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  <the  group's)  tax  ex- 
emption itself. 

Donor  list  maintenance  activity— the  rent- 
ing and  exchanging  of  contributor  names- 
is  most  essential  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  programs  are  funded  through  the 
generous  support  of  the  American  public.  In 
the  DAVs  case,  if  the  .sizable  number  of 
names  lost  each  year  from  our  donor  list 
through  normal  attrition  could  not  be  re- 
placed, then,  quite  obviously,  revenues 
would  drop  dramatically  and  our  organiza- 
tion s  charitable  endeavors  would  be  placed 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  DAV  does  not  believe  that  Congress 
intended  the  limited  number  of  Congres- 
sionally  chartered  organizations  listed  in 
Title  36,  use  to  be  taxed  on  an  activity  that 
is  so  very  much  related  to  their  ability  to 
fund  and  operate  their  programs  and  .serv- 
ices. We  also  believe  the  activities  of  Con- 
gre.ssionall.v  chartered  groups  such  as  the 
DAV,  which  often  supplement  and/or  take 
the  place  of  similar  federal  benefits  and 
•services,  should,  whenever  possible,  be  en- 
couraged by  our  government. 

Needless  to  .say.  the  virtually  insignificant 
revenue  impact  of  your  proposal  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  dollar  value  of  .services 
performed  by  Congressionally  chartered  or 
ganizations. 


In  closing.  Senator  Pryor.  let  me  again 
state  that  the  856.000  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  strongly  supports 
you  on  this  most  important  issue.  We  would 
hope— and  urge— that  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  give  you  this  same  measure  of  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Dennis  A.  Joyner. 

National  Commander. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
questions  on  this  amendment.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  plan  to  pursue  his 
amendment  numbered  16,  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  have  another 
amendment.  It  is  being  worked  out  at 
the  present  time.  It  concerns  the  ef- 
fective date  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  I  hope  this  can  be  worked  out 
with  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  it  can  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kan.sas. 

The  amendment  (No.  3010)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

amendment  no.  301  I 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  gasohol  exemp- 
tion an  additional  .75  of  1  cent  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Exon.  Boren.  Do- 

MENICI,     DURENBERGER,     GRASSLEY,    and 

Jepsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Grassley.  and 
Mr.  Jepsen.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3011. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  820.  line  3.  strike  out  •Sec.  603." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■Sec.  602.". 

On  page  821,  line  17,  strike  out  "10,000 
pounds"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8.000 
pounds  ". 

On  page  822,  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Buses.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  is 
amended  — 

"(1)  by  .striking  out  paragraph  (2)'  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
•paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)'.  and 

•■(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  buses.— In 
the  case  of  any  automobile  bus  operated  by 
or  for  any  person  other  than  a  unit  of  Slate 
or  local  government,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  tax  was  Impo.sed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4041  prior  to  July  1,  1984. 

On  page  822,  line  6,  strike  out  •(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(d) '•. 

On  page  824.  line  6.  strike  out  "(d)  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  826.  line  10,  strike  out  ^9  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •8.25  cents". 

On  page  826,  line  12,  strike  out  -3  cents" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  '2.25  cents  ". 

On  page  826.  line  19.  strike  out  ^3  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2.25  cents  ". 

On  page  826,  line  21,  strike  out  e  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •6.75  cents". 

On  page  826.  line  26,  .strike  out  ^60  cents' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'67.5  cents". 

On  page  827.  line  2.  strike  out  ■'45  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■50.6  cents". 

On  page  827.  line  6.  strike  out  '^  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■6.75  cents  ". 

On  page  827,  line  10.  strike  out  ■60  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■67.5  cents". 

On  page  827.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following  new  sub.sections: 
•■(g)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds.— 
■•(1)  In  general.— Where,  before  July  1. 
1984,  any  increa-sed-exemption  article  has 
been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  and  on  such  day  is  held  by  a  dealer 
and  has  not  been  used  and  is  intended  for 
sale,  there  shall  be  credited  or  refunded 
(without  interest)  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  tax  paid  by  such  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  on  his  sale  of  the  article 
if- 

"(A)  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  before  December  1.  1984,  ba-sed 
on  a  request  submitted  to  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  before  September  1. 
1984,  by  the  dealer  who  held  the  article  in 
respect  of  which  the  credit  or  refund  is 
claimed,  and 

■•(B)  on  or  before  December  1.  1984,  reim- 
bursement has  been  made  to  the  dealer  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  tax  paid  on 
the  article  or  written  con.sent  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  dealer  to  allowance  of  the 
credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Elimination  of  eligibility  for  credit 
OR  REFUND.  No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  or 
refund  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  he  has  in 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  invento- 
ries with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or 
refund  is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Other  IJ^ws  applicable. -All  provisions 
of  law.  including  penalties,  applicable  with 


respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4081 
shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  in  respect  of  the  credits 
and  refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds 
constituted  overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  The  term  ■dealer^  includes  a  whole- 
.saler.  jobber,  distributor  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  •held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  pos.se.ssion 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(C)  The  term  ■  increascd-exemption  arti 
cle"  means  any  gallon  of  article  on  which  a 
tax  of  4  cents  was  imposed  by  section  4081 
as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1984.  and  on  which  a 
tax  of  1.75  cents  was  imposed  by  section 
4081  as  in  effect  on  July  1,  1984. 

(D)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed herein,  any  reference  in  this  subsection 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(h)  Transfer  of  Floor  Stocks  Refunds 
From  Highway  Trust  Fund.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  floor  stocks  made  under 
this  section. 

On  page  827.  line  16,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(i)  ". 

On  page  831,  line  8,  strike  out  •Sec  622." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  621.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Very  quickly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  this  amendment  does  to 
make  it  revenue  neutral  is  to  add 
three-quarters  of  1  cent  to  the  gasohol 
exemption. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  distiguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota wanted  to  increase  it.  I  guess  he 
wanted  9  cents.  He  finally  voted  on  8 
cents.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others  opposed  that  amendment  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  cause  to  take 
money  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  been 
able  to  reconcile  that.  We  are  not  get- 
ting 3  cents.  We  are  getting  three- 
quarters  of  1  cent.  So  we  go  to  confer- 
ence and  the  present  law  is  5  cents, 
there  is  I  cent  in  the  committee  bill, 
and  this  will  make  it  6''4  cents.  I 
a.ssume  there  will  be  some  negotiation 
in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  to  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  would  hope  it  might  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Percy  as  a  cospon- 
sor, and  also  Senator  Danforth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ethanol:  a  valuable  insurance  policy 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  highway  tax  ex- 
emption for  gasoline-ethanol  blends  to 
6%  cents  per  gallon. 


As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1931.  which 
Senator  Durenberger  introduced  earli- 
er this  session,  which  is  reflected  in 
this  amendment.  I  applaud  this  initia- 
tive in  attempting  to  secure  additional 
Federal  support  for  this  important  in- 
dustry. 

In  1977,  together  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  introduced  the  original  4- 
cent-per-gallon  exemption  of  what  we 
then  called  gasohol  and  what  we  call 
today  ethanol-enhanced  gasoline 
blends.  I  did  this  after  being  ap- 
proached by  Mr.  Al  Mavis  of  Roches- 
ter, 111.,  one  of  the  agricultural  leaders 
urging  support  for  this  industry. 

Since  then  the  industry  has  grown 
to  the  point,  where  almost  4  percent 
of  all  the  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States  contains  10  percent  elhEmol. 

In  1982,  it  was  my  pleasure^Pt)  see 
front  page  photographs  of  President 
Reagan  signing  into  law  the  Surplus 
Agricultural  Commodities  Disposal 
Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-358)  which 
I  introduced  earlier  that  year.  The  bill 
gives  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion the  authority  to  convert  surplus 
corn  .stocks  into  fuel  grade  ethanol. 

Illinois  has  emerged  as  the  ethanol 
producing  capital  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Agriculture.  5,000  new  jobs  directly 
and  indirectly  related  to  this  ind-astry 
have  been  created  in  the  last  5  years, 
despite  the  recent  recession. 

This  industry  has  been  a  valuable 
tool  to  the  Nation's  corn  growers. 

In  1982.  the  fuel  ethanol  industry 
consumed  just  under  100  million  bush- 
els of  corn  raising  the  market  price  by 
an  average  of  5  cents  per  bushel.  In 
1983.  of  course,  we  had  a  PIK  program 
for  corn,  but  given  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram it  may  not  be  repeated  in  the 
future.  Although  Secretary  Block  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  developing  PIK, 
we  need  new  domestic  markets  for 
corn. 

We  should  also  examine  the  national 
security  implications  of  an  ethanol 
program.  No  one  is  promising  that  fuel 
ethanol  will  replace  gasoline.  However, 
it  can  be  a  valuable  fuel  extender— 
particularly  in  rural  areas  that  would 
be  subject  to  a  shortfall  of  fuel  in  the 
event  of  another  Tjil  disruption  crisis. 
Further,  both  United  States  and  Bra- 
zilian manufacturers  are  ready  to  in- 
troduce farm  tractors  which  can  run 
on  ethanol  instead  of  diesel  fuel. 

I  might  add  that  some  people  believe 
that  we  will  be  discriminating  against 
Brazil  if  we  adopt  this  legislation. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  exemption  that  I  intro- 
duced in  1977  was  never  intended  to 
benefit  foreign  alcohol  producers.  Its 
sole  justification  is  to  stimulate  the 
creation  of  a  domestic  industry  prior 
to  its  planned  phaseout  in  1992.  At 
that  time,  the  ethanol  market  will 
have   grown   so   large   in   the   United 
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States  with  this  increased  exemption, 
that  Brazil  will  be  in  a  prime  position 
to  compete  with  our  producers. 

I  admire  the  ambitious  program  by 
the  Brazilians  to  convert  their  gaso- 
line passenger  fleet  to  cars  that  run  on 
100  percent  ethanol  made  from  sugar 
cane.  I  have  driven  an  ethanol  car 
made  in  Brazil  and  it  rides  very  well. 
However,  if  we  allowed  them  to  qual- 
ify for  this  domestic  exemption,  those 
opposed  to  any  Federal  assistance  to 
the  ethanol  industry  would  be  handed 
a  very  persuasive  argument  for  the 
early  termination  of  any  Federal  high- 
way tax  exemption.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen. 

A  draft  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  study  that  I  ordered  with  Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER  and  Senator  Exon 
has  concluded  that  the  cost  savings 
from  agricultural  support  programs 
would  more  than  offset  any  revenue 
loss. 

In  addition,  the  draft  study  found 
that  by  1990,  a  billion  gallon  ethanol 
program  could  result  in  a  net  gain  in 
farm  income  of  $3.59  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  urge  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment also  increases  the  tariff. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct,  by  7.5 
cents. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  because  it  does  in- 
crease the  tariff  and  that  would  result 
in  compensation  by  Brazil  against  the 
United  States. 

On  November  9,  1983,  Ambassador 
Brock  wrote  to  Chairman  Dole  in  part 
as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  USTR  op- 
po.se.s  bills  which  would  increase  duties  on 
items  bound  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  <GATT).  Under  the  inter- 
national trading  rules  of  the  GATT.  a  coun- 
try which  increases  the  duty  on  a  bound 
item  is  obliged  to  pay  compen.sation  to  af- 
fected trading  partners  or  face  retaliation. 
Compensation  is  usually  paid  in  the  form  of 
lower  tariffs  on  other  items  furnished  by 
the  supplying  countries.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  attempt  to  avoid  trading  increased  pro- 
tection for  one  U.S.  industry  or  .sector  in 
return  for  reduced  tariff  protection  for 
other  industries  or  sectors. 

We  have  recently  concluded  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Brazil  regarding 
compen.sation  for  the  earlier  tariff  increases 
on  ethyl  alcohol.  The  Brazilians  agreed  to 
suspend  their  claim  for  compen.sation  under 
Article  XXVIII  of  the  GATT  m  return  for 
the  reduction  of  the  U.S.  tariff  on  canned 
corned  beef  as  provided  for  in  .section  122  of 
H.R.  3398.  Enactment  of  additional  tariffs 
on  ethyl  alcohol  would  jeopardize  this 
agreement  and  force  us  to  reopen  the  com- 
pensation discussions. 

There  are  procedures  under  current  law  to 
provide  relief  from  imports  if  they  are  being 
traded  unfairly,  if  they  threaten  a  domestic 
industry  with  injury,  or  if  the  national  secu- 
rity requires  the  protection  of  domestic  ca- 
pacity. A  tariff  increase  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  S.   1931  circumvents  these  proce- 
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dures  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  convince  our  trading  part- 
ners not  to  take  similar  protectionist  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  no  more.  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  I 
shall  vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3011)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  readv  now? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3013 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  deduction  for  two- 
earner  couples,  and  to  keep  the  maximum 
tax  rate  on  estates  at  60  percent) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 
for   himself  and   Mr.   Riegle.   proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3013. 

On  page  1196.  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  Deduction  for  Two-Earner  Cou- 
ples.— 

(a)  Deduction.— At  the  end  of  (a)(2)  of 
section  221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  a  deduction  for  two  earner  cou- 
ples), add  the  following  new  sentence:  Tn 
the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1984.  10.5  percent  shall  be 
substituted  for  10  percent." 

Sec.  .  Estate  and  Gift  Taxes  Rates.— 
Maximum  Rate.— 

(a)  General  Rule —Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 2001(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  rate  schedule)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  in  the  table  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

Over  $2,500,000  but  not     SI. 025,800.   plu.s   53   ptr- 


ples  by  reducing  the  marriage  penalty 
tax.  We  have  gone  part  way  in  reduc- 
ing this  tax  a  few  years  ago  by  provid- 
ing a  deduction  of  10  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  lesser  earning  spouse, 
with  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  I  think  as 
we  all  know  in  this  Chamber,  there  are 
still  millions  and  millions  of  married 
couples  who  are  penalized  by  being 
married.  I  think  we  all  conceded  that 
when  we  provided  this  deduction  a  few 
years  ago.  we  had  only  gone  part  way 
and  that  we  had  a  much  longer  way  to 
go.  So,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  15  inillion  mar- 
ried couples  who  are  penalized.  We 
must  decide  whether  or  not  we  should 
try  to  do  something  about  that  penal- 
ty. 

This  amendment  will  provide  them  a 
very  modest  tax  cut.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $220  million  over 
4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  already  a  quizzi- 
cal look  on  at  least  some  of  my  col- 
leagues' faces:  How  is  it  possible  you 
can  give  a  tax  cut  to  about  15  million 
couples  who  are  penalized  because 
they  are  married  and  at  the  same  time 
give  us  a  deficit  reduction  of  over  $200 
million?  The  way  we  pay  for  this  is 
simply  by  keeping  the  present  maxi- 
mum estate  tax  rate  for  the  wealthiest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  estates. 

We  ought  to  think  about  it,  because 
that  is  about  1,500  estates  a  year  that 
pay  the  maximum  rate  of  60  percent, 
which  is  the  present  rate.  Unless  we 
change  the  law,  that  rate  will  go  down 
to  50  percent.  If  we  just  keep  the  pres- 
sent  rate  in  the  law  at  60  percent  for 
one-tenth  of  our  estates,  the  wealthi- 
est estates  we  have,  the  ones  that  are 
S2.5  million  or  more,  we  can  provide 
some,  I  think  what  most  people  would 
admit  is  equitable  tax  relief  to  about 
15  million  married  couples.  Again.  I 
emphasize  at  the  same  time,  we  can 
reduce  our  deficit  by  about  $220  mil- 
lion over  the  4  .years  1984  to  1987. 

So,  if  we  are  looking  to  lower  taxes 
for  middle-income  people  and  reduce 


over  $3,000,000. 

$2,500,000. 
Over  $3,000,000  but  not    $1,290,800.   plus   59   per- 
over  $3,500,000.  ci  nt  of  the  excess  over 

$3,000,000, 

Over  $3.5OO.00O„ $1,575,800,   plus  60   per 

cent  of  the  excess  over 
$3,500,000  ■■. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  200(c)  (relating  to  phase-in  of 
50  percent  maximum  ratei  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out   -50  percent'  in  the     phased-in  .schedule  for  estate  exemp 
heading  and  in.sertmg   in  lieu  thereof  "eo       ■  ■  ^ 

percent". 


^;;n' of  the  excess  over  the  deficit  and  to  modify  what  has 
been  excessive  tax  relief  for  our 
wealthiest  families,  at  least  compared 
to  our  middle-income  and  lower- 
income  families,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment which  we  should  adopt. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear. 
That  is  that  no  estate  which  is  not 
subject  to  tax  now  or  to  tax  under  the 


(2)  by  striking  out  ■1985"  in  .subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -igsS".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (O  and 
(D). 

(c)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after,  and  gifts 
made  after.  December  31,  1983. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  tax  cut  for 
approximately  14  million  married  cou- 


I 


tions  that  we  set  up  in  1981  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  So  nobody, 
no  estate  which  thought  they  were 
free  from  estate  taxes  will  find  them- 
selves covered  by  this  amendment.  No 
estate  valued  under  $2.5  million  will  be 
affected.  We  simply  will  keep  the  60 
percent  maximum  tax  rate  for  estates 
over  $2.5  million. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  es- 
tates of  this  country.  One  thousand 


five  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  estates 
will  pay  a  little  more;  15  million  mar- 
ried couples  will  pay  a  little  less. 

In  actual  terms.  Mr.  President,  the 
inaximum  deduction  to  offset  the  mar- 
riage penalty  would  increase  under 
this  amendment  from  $3,000  where  it 
presently  is  to  $3,150.  That  is  the  max- 
imum increase  in  the  deduction  which 
would  be  allotted  to  married  couples. 
This  would  result,  under  this  amend- 
ment, from  increasing  the  deduction 
which  we  presently  allow  from  10  per- 
cent to  10,5  percent  of  the  first  $30,000 
of  income  of  the  lesser  earning  spouse. 

In  doing  so,  this  amendment  follows 
the  pattern  already  set  by  the  commit- 
tee in  its  increase  in  the  formula  for 
the  earned  income  credit  from  10  to 
10.5  percent.  In  other  words,  we  are 
taking  what  the  committee  has  done 
and  simply  following  that  pattern  but 
giving  slightly  more  relief  to  married 
couples  who  are  now  penalized  and 
less  relief  to  the  wealthiest  of  our  es- 
tates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  1981  Tax  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  .sets  out  the  marriage 
penalty  for  two-earner  incomes  in 
1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  IV-6  -MARRIAGE  TAX  PENALTY  FOR  TWO-EARNER 
COUPLES  UNDER  PRIOR  LAW  AND  THE  ACT  FOR  1984 


Income  ol 
hustund 


Imsxne  at  wile 


SIO.OOO     S20.000     S30,000     J50.000     {100,000 


$10,000 

Pnwia*   .  $103  $185  J15?  -$134  -$241 

Act  -121  -84  -146  -512  -2,360 

$20,000 

Pfarljw  185  822  1.350  1.701  1.671 

»ct  -84  90  388  557  -837 

$30,000 

Pno(l»  157  1,350  2,166  2,901  2,918 

Act  -146  388  606  1,110  185 

$50,000 

Pretlaw -134  1,701  2,901  3,760  3,777 

»cl    _ -512  557  1,110  2,290  2,0fl7 

$100,000: 

Prwlw -241  1,671  2,918  3.777  3,794 

Act    -2.360  -837  185  2,007  3,390 

Notes— The  matnage  tionus  oi  penalty  is  the  itiHcfence  l)etween  the  tax 
liability  ol  a  married  couple  anit  the  sum  ol  the  tai  liabilities  ol  the  t»o 
spooses  had  each  Seen  ta«ed  as  a  single  person  Mamage  bonuses  are 
negative  ir  the  table,  mamage  penalties  are  posilive  II  is  assumed  that  all 
income  is  earned  that  taxpayers  have  no  dependents  and  thai  deductible 
expenses  are  23  percent  ol  adiasted  gross  income  ano  are  allocated  between 
spouses  in  proporlion  to  income 

Computations  under  the  Act  assume  the  rate  schedules  and  two-eamei 
couple  deduction  in  etiect  in  1984 

explanation  of  provision 

General  rules 

With  certain  exceptions,  two-earner  mar- 
ried couples  who  file  joint  returns  are  al- 
lowed a  new  deduction  from  gross  income  in 
arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income  (new  sec. 
221).  Taxpayers  may  claim  this  deduction 
even  if  they  do  not  itemize  personal  deduc- 
tions. 

The  deduction  will  equal  ten  percent  (five 
percent  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1982) 
of  the  lesser  of  the  qualified  earned  income 
of  the  spouse  with  the  lower  qualified 
earned  income  or  $30,000.  Thus,  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  will  be  $1,500  for  taxable 


years  beginning  in  1982  and  $3,000  for  sub- 
sequent taxable  years.  If  the  qualified 
earned  income  of  each  spouse  for  the  lax- 
able  year  is  the  same,  the  Congress  intended 
that  the  deduction  may  be  computed  using 
the  qualified  earned  income  of  either  one  of 
the  spouses. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  chart 
was  prepared  at  the  end  of  1981,  but  it 
still  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  distribution  of  the  marriage  pen- 
alty. According  to  this  chart,  the  mar- 
riage penalty  for  a  two  earner  couple, 
each  of  whom  makes  $30,000,  would  be 
$606.  This  amendment  would  not 
eliminate  that  penalty— although  that 
is  a  goal  we  should  strive  for— but  it 
will  reduce  it  somewhat.  Increasing 
tax  equity,  like  reducing  the  deficit,  is 
often  achieved  by  a  multiciplicity  of 
small  steps. 

We  took  some  steps  before;  this  adds 
a  small  step  to  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
what  happens  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  have  not  even  seen  the  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  drafted  and  we 
heard  about  it  at  6  o'clock.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  now  is  come  in  here  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  rewrite 
the  marriage  penalty.  We  have  that 
under  study  right  now  in  tlje  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Treasury.  We  find 
although  the  marriage  penalty  is  help- 
ful to  a  great  many  couples,  a  good 
many  other  couples  get  bonuses,  not 
penalties  but  bonuses,  in  1981.  They 
are  better  off  after  taxes  by  being 
married.  That  is  all  right. 

It  does  nothing  to  better  target  the 
marriage  penalty  relief.  The  marriage 
penalty  relief  is  designed  to  help  work- 
ing couples. 

Again,  I  hope  we  will  not  push  this 
amendment.  We  are  in  the  process 
right  now— the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Treasury,  the  Finance  Committee- 
trying  to  look  into  the  marriage  penal- 
ty. In  fact,  we  almost  offered  an 
amendment  ourselves  to  reform  the 
so-called  marriage  penalty  relief. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  I  was  the 
author  of  the  present  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  considered  it  a 
step  forward.  We  did  not  adopt 
changes  in  the  committee  without 
hearings  because  it  is  more  complicat- 
ed than  we  at  first  understood.  We  are 
going  to  have  hearings  and  I  would 
ask  the  author  of  this  amendment,  as 
the  author  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, if  he  would  not  have  patience 
with  the  committee,  the  committee  is 
trying  to  learn  a  complicated  subject 
and  produce,  in  the  spirit  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  proposes,  a  further  ad- 
vance which  in  fact  will  be  an  advance 
and  not  involve  the  unanticipated  con- 
sequences to  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  distinguished  chairman, 
has  referred. 


I  feel  that  the  committee  will  contin- 
ue to  be  responsible  and  has  not  con- 
cluded with  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact,  I  do  not  have  it, 
but  there  was  a  rather  exhaustive  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  pointing 
out  some  of  the  anomalies,  discrepant 
cies  in  the  marriage  tax  penalty,  "That 
tipped  us  off  that  we  should  go  to 
work.  But  in  addition,  there  is  not  any 
correlation  between  the  estate  tax  and 
the  marriage  penalty. 

We  finally  said,  after  20-some  years, 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  little  estate 
tax  relief,  and  now  everybody  wants  to 
freeze  something  so  they  figure  we  are 
going  to  freeze  the  rich  people.  Gener- 
ally the  wives  live  longer  than  the  hus- 
bands. They  are  the  ones  who  have 
the  estate  tax  problem,  not  the  hus- 
band. He  is  gone  somewhere  else,  de- 
pending on  what  he  has  been  doing. 
And  so  why  should  we  have  the  estate 
tax  financing  relief  from  the  marriage 
penalty? 

We  will  be  glad  to  work  on  this,  but 
if  the  Senator  wants  a  vote  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  table  it.  I  think  this 
should  be  an  indication  it  is  time  to 
stop.  I  hope  everybody  agrees. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  thing  that  my  friend  said,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  this  came— we 
have  been  working  on  this  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
it  yet. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  would  be  happy  to 
get  the  Senator  a  copy.  We  have  many 
copies  available.  We  tried  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  joint  lax  committee 
so  we  could  determine  how  many 
people  still  are  in  fact  disadvantaged 
by  the  marriage  tax  penalty. 

All  I  can  tell  the  Senator  is  that  the 
CRS  tells  us  15  million  couples  are 
still  disadvantaged.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  confirm  that  with  the  joint  tax 
committee.  That  was  the  figure  I  was 
hoping  to  get  before  we  introduced 
this  amendment  tonight  and  that  was 
the  reason  we  waited  to  do  it  until  the 
very  end.  But  this  amendment  has 
been  available.  It  is  no  secret.  Why  is 
it  paid  for  out  of  the  estate  tax? 
Because  we  want  to  be  at  least  revenue 
neutral. 

If  we  do  not  pay  for  it  somehow,  we 
are  open  to  the  very  legitimate  attack 
that  we  are  going  to  add  to  the  deficit. 
We  decided  not  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
look  for  an  equitable  place  to  pay  for 
this  equity,  and  the  equitable  place  is 
those  very  wealthy  estates  which  have 
already  been  given  significant  relief. 
Again,  we  are  talking  about  1,500  es- 
tates a  year  larger  than  $2.5  million 
that  are  paying  a  60-percent  rate. 
They  have  been  reduced  from  70  per- 
cent, and  we  are  saying  simply  keep  it 
there  to  give  15  million  couples  relief. 

Now,  the  answer  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is,  ■Well,  but 
there  are  some  people  who  may  actu- 
ally have  done  a  little  better  than  we 
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thought  when  we  voted  for  this  a  few- 
years  ago.  " 

The  position  that  we  are  in,  unless 
we  are  on  the  Finance  Committee,  is 
when  do  we  get  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments to  provide  tax  reform?  Is  there 
another  vehicle  coming  along  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee can  give  us  some  assurance  we  will 
be  able  to  offer  this  amendment?  I  was 
happy,  by  the  way.  to  offer  this  after 
the  recess  on  the  reconciliation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
finish  all  the  tax  issues  today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
accept  that.  But  the  question  is  when 
does  this  opportunity  come  along  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  say  this  in  jest, 
but  there  is  a  disability  bill  which  we 
have  already  agreed  to  bring  up  in 
May.  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  finished 
in  conference  by  the  time  that  comes 
up.  That  train  is  going  to  be  way 
ahead  of  this  one,  and  it  is  a  possibili- 
ty. 

There  is  also  the  tariff  bill  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  is  very  anxious  about. 
So  there  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  ask  my  friend  one 
question,  in  all  seriousness?  When 
does  the  Senator  expect  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  review  the  mar- 
riage penalty  tax? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  probably 
this  summer.  I  was  told  by  my  staff 
that  that  might  be  a  way  to  pick  up 
some  revenue,  to  go  in  and  reform  the 
marriage  penalty.  I  thought  about 
that  for  about  10  seconds  and  decided 
maybe  somebody  else  would  want  to 
do  that  because  it  has  a  lot  of  appeal 
and  whatever  you  do  in  there  it  might 
be  misunderstood.  So  we  have  decided 
not  to  do  it  on  this  bill,  but  I  have 
asked  the  committee  to  see  if  there  is 
some  legitimate  thing  we  can  do  and 
then  redistribute  the  so-called  bonus 
to  the  people  who  ought  to  benefit,  as 
I  am  certain  was  the  intention. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  intention 
of  the  Senator.  I  know  his  motivation 
is  to  help  married  couples.  But  you 
find,  when  you  have  one  spouse  with  a 
high  income  and  another  with  a  low- 
income,  there  is  in  effect  a  bonus  and 
that  happens  a  lot.  There  are  a  lot  of 
married  couples  where  one  spouse  has 
a  fairly  high  income  and  one  a  sub- 
stantially lower  income.  But  I  would 
say  we  would  take  a  look  this  summer. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  then 
saying  that  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  will  come  after  whatever 
vehicles  he  predicts  will  be  available? 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  too  late  for 
us  to  try  to  get  .some  relief  to  15  mil- 
lion people  this  year? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assume  we  will  have 
other  vehicles.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  commitment  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  vehicle  where  it  can  be  offered.  I 
would  just  as  soon  vote  on  it  now.  if 


that  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  need  to  study  this  problem, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  freeze  the  estate 
tax  changes. 

Why.  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
president  would  jump  out  of  his  bed 
tonight  if  he  thought  we  were  talking 
about  freezing  the  estate  tax.  That  is 
the  biggest  issue  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  ever  had.  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
appoint the  farmers  in  my  State,  or 
any  other  State.  So  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  we  should  vote, 
but  let  me  answer  the  Farm  Bureau 
question.  There  is  not  one  farmer  who 
is  going  to  lose  any  sleep  over  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  is  probably  already 
asleep.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  think  anything 
we  do  here  is  going  to  wake  him  up.  I 
doubt  that  we  are  going  to  be  waking 
up  any  farmers  tonight  either,  but 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  estates 
would  be  affected,  estates  over  $2.5 
million.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
average  American  farmer.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  really  a 
red  herring. 

Mr.  DOLE.  S2.5  million,  that  is  a 
pickup  and  a  couple  of  cows. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  How  many  cows  was 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  pickup  and  a  couple  of 
cows. 

Mr.    NICKLES.    Will    the    Senator 

yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  tell 

us  what  the  current  estate  tax  rate  is 

for  a  $2.5  million  estate? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  maximum  right 
now  I  believe  is  53.5  percent. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Fifty-three  and  a 
half  percent,  .so  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  would  increase  that  to  60  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  Let  me  restate  it. 
The  rate  is  scheduled  to  go  from— and 
this  is  a  little  bit  complicated— 60  per- 
cent to  50  percent  for  the  estate  in  the 
highest  category.  As  I  stated,  that  is  a 
$2.5  million  estate.  At  the  moment  it  is 
$3.5  million  going  down  to  S2.5  million, 
so  I  did  not  want  to  fudge  it  at  all  and 
I  took  the  $2.5  million.  But  the  rate  is 
presently  at  60.  It  is  going  down  to  50 
unless  we  adopt  this  amendment.  So  if 
we  keep  it  at  60  percent  for  that  high- 
est level  estate,  we  are  going  to  pick  up 
more  than  enough  money  to  give  some 
relief  to  15  million  married  couples. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  long,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
people,  a  lot  of  businesses,  a  lot  of 
farmers,  and  particuarly  a  lot  of  small 
businesses.  People  say.  "Oh.  $2.5  mil- 
lion is  not  that  small  a  business."  but 
really  there  are  millions  of  small  busi- 
nesses w^here  you  have  had  individuals 
who  have  grown  up.  started  a  business, 
built    it    up    with    nothing,    and    they 


have  maybe  assets  of  $2.5  million,  they 
pass  away  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment right  now  comes  in  and  says. 
We  want  50-some  percent  of  that 
business."  In  other  words,  they  lose  it 
or  they  have  to  sell  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  it  just  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment half  of  it,  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  entitled  to  in  the 
first  place. 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  room  say  they 
are  for  small  business,  but  this  Federal 
inheritance  tax  is  one  of  the  most 
anti-small  business  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion we  could  ever  pass,  and  certainly 
increasing  it  will  be  anti-American  ag- 
riculture an  certainly  anti-free  enter- 
prise, anti  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
pass  on  your  farm,  your  business, 
whatever  you  have  been  able  to  build, 
and  allow  your  children  to  inherit  it 
without  the  Federal  Government 
coming  in  and  taking  50  or  60  percent 
of  it.  So  I  hope  that  we  would  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  .yeas 
and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  SenatoT- 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS-62 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Andreus 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Arm-stronK 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Bcschwitz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohpn 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Leahy 

Trible 

DomenicI 

Long 

Tsongas 

E^st 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Gam 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Moynihan 
NAYS- 19 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Burdick 

Lautenberg 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Levin 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Mathia.s 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

Boren 

Hart 

Stennis 

Cran.slon 

Hollings 

Stevens 

DeConcmi 

Huddleston 

Symms 

Denton 

John.ston 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Levin's  amendment  (No.  3013)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3014 

(Purpose:  To  exclude  Sandia  Corporation) 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Bingaman  pro- 
poses amendment  numbered  3014. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUow's: 

Page  356.  line  23.  after  the  words  'and 
any  affiliate  "  insert  the  following  "(exclud- 
ing Sandia  Corporation  of  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico)". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
Sandia  Corp.  is  an  affiliate  of  AT&T. 
It  was  known  as  Sandia  Corp.  before 
the  divestiture  and  is  still  known  as 
Sandia  Corp.  It  has  always  functioned 


completely  separately  from  the  other 
AT&T  affiliates. 

This  provision  allows  the  other  af- 
filiates to  transfer  their  pension  bene- 
fits to  the  new  entities. 

Sandia  Corp.  wants  to  maintain  its 
continued  independence  and  therefore 
should  be  excluded  from  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ex- 
empts Sandia  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  nucle- 
ar engineering  corporation,  from  the 
AT&T  affiliate  portability  section  in 
that  they  should  not  have  been  a  part. 
They  have  never  been  part  of  the  com- 
munications business  but  were  part  of 
the  AT&T  as  an  affiliate  starling 
some  35  years  ago  when  they  became  a 
research  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  has  been  checked  with  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Long,  and  others,  and 
there  is  no  opposition  as  I  understand 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  employees  of  Sandia  Corp. 
do  not  want  pension  portability. 
AT&T  agreed  to  exclude  these  em- 
ployees. 

Also,  it  is  my  understanding  it  was  a 
mistake  to  include  this  corporation  in 
the  pension  portabilitv  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  3014)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  30  15 

(Purpose;  Transition  rule  for  Section  173 
concerning  films) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  amendment  will  be 
■stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3015. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  482.  beginning  at  line  3.  strike  out 
-which  the  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  line  6.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "placed  in  service  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1984  and  for  which  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  costs  of  production  have  been 
expended  prior  to  March  16,  1984.  and  for 
which  ACRS  was  claimed.  " 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  President, 
without  any  public  notice  to  impacted 
taxpayers  and  no  discussion  of  the 
provision    in    the    committee,    the    Fi- 


nance Committee  has  retroactively  re- 
pealed ACRS  for  motion  pictures.  No 
adequate  transitional  rule  is  provided. 

The  committee  report  states  "that 
some  taxpayers  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  although  movies  and  video 
tapes  depreciated  over  the  income 
forecast  method  are  not  recovery 
property  for  depreciation  purposes, 
they  nevertheless  are  eligible  for  the 
general  investment  credit  and  are  not 
subject  to  section  48(k)  [special  ITC 
rules  for  movies]."  We  agree  in  the 
context  of  a  taxpayer  on  income  fore- 
cast. The  reasoning  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  taxpayer  using  ACRS  over  5 
years  and  the  ITC.  The  committee 
action  summarily  repeals  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Disney  case  with  totally  inad- 
equate transitional  relief. 

The  thrust  of  the  committee's  origi- 
nal proposal  was  to  force  taxpayers  off 
income  forecast  which  could  be  better 
than  expensing.  The  committees  deci- 
sion repealing  ACRS  for  movies  does 
exactly  the  opposite,  by  forcing  tax- 
payers to  use  income  forecast. 

Nothing  generally  available  to  tax- 
payers, including  the  committee  press 
release  announcing  its  decisions,  gave 
any  indication  that  movies  would  lose 
the  right  to  claim  ACRS.  The  result 
became  known  only  when  the  statuto- 
ry language  became  available. 

Taxpayers  have  undertaken  expend- 
itures during  1984  and  made  distribu- 
tion business  plans  under  the  belief 
ACRS  would  be  available  to  them. 

The  committee's  action  shortcuts 
the  necessary,  but  difficult,  adminis- 
trative process  of  delineating  the  rela- 
tionship between  ACRS  and  the  ITC 
for  movies.  There  is  no  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  point. 

Consequently,  transitional  relief  is 
necessary.  An  appropriate  rule,  which 
would  preserve  the  committee's  sub- 
stantive action  denying  ACRS.  but 
only  for  future  years,  would  be  to 
make  the  committee  action  inapplica- 
ble to  qualified  films  placed  in  service 
during  1984.  Additionally,  the  commit- 
tee's action  should  be  made  inapplica- 
ble to  qualified  films  placed  in  service 
during  1984  where  20  percent  of  pro- 
duction costs  were  incurred  prior  to 
March  16.  1984.  and  for  which  ACRS 
was  claimed. 

Either  of  the  above  two  transitional 
rules  provide  appropriate  relief  to  tax- 
payers relying  on  prior  law. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  with  the  majority, 
the  minority,  and  the  Treasury. 

It  is  simply  to  allow  filmmakers  a 
transitional  rule  so  that  those  who 
have  claimed  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system  method  of  depreciation 
and  who  additionally  have  in  this 
year,  the  year  of  the  lease  of  film 
prior  to  March  16  of  this  year,  already 
expended  20  percent  of  production 
cost  in  reliance  upon  the  expectation 
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of  being  able  to  claim  that  system,  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  we 
have  cleared  the  amendment  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  3015)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3016 

(Purpose:  To  make  further  technical 
rorrections) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  send 
a  series  of  technical  amendments  to 
the  desk,  which  have  been  cleared  all 
the  way  around,  and  ask  for  their  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3016. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  51.  in  the  item  relating  to  City 
Hall/Public  Auditorium,  strike  out  'Study 
begun.  $375,000  spent  "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'Feasibility  study  completed". 

On  page  53,  in  the  item  relating  to  Clem- 
son  University  Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  Affairs,  strike  out  "Clemson  Univer- 
sity Institute  of  Government  and  Public  Af- 
fairs '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Center  for 
Excellence  in  Government  and  Public  Serv- 
ice at  Clemson  University". 

On  page  54.  in  the  matter  preceding  line  1, 
strike  out  Southern"  in  the  item  relating 
to  "Martin  Luther  King  Civic  Center  and 
Center  Street  and  Southern  Gate  Parking 
Garages"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sather". 

On  page  164.  line  13.  strike  out  "Disc 
and". 

On  page  164. .beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  page  165.  line  4,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(41  Certain  deferred  FSC  income.— If  a 
corporation  is  a  shareholder  of  a  FSC,  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1984,  section  923(a)  shall  be 
applied  with  respect  to  such  corporation  by 
substituting— 

"(A)  32  percent'  for  34  percent'  in  para- 
graph (2),  and 

(B)    16/23'  for  '17/23'  in  paragraph  (3).". 

On  page  165.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following; 

(d)  Deferred  Disc  Income.— Section 
995(b)(l)(P)(i)  (relating  to  deemed  distribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "one-half" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-seven- 
teenth ". 

On  page  165,  line  9.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 


The  last  sentence  of  section  1504(f)(6)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
added  by  section  52(a)  of  the  amendment  on 
page  182,  is  amended  by  striking  out   "March 

10,  1984  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April 

11,  1984'  . 

On  page  353,  line  16,  strike  out  "(B) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  359,  line  13,  strike  out  "954(d)(3) ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "267(b)". 

On  page  360,  line  1.  insert   "of  "  after  "or". 

On  page  361.  line  10.  strike  out  •954 
(d)(3)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "267  (b) '. 

On  page  363,  line  18,  strike  out  "Para- 
graph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subpara- 
graph (A)". 

On  page  368,  line  4.  strike  out  "336, '. 

On  page  368.  line  4,  insert  ",  or  to  a  for- 
eign person  in  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 336,"  after  ••36r  . 

On  page  390,  line  7,  strike  out  128  (c)(2)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "128  (b)(2)". 

On  page  400,  in  the  matter  between  lines 
15  and  16,  strike  out  "on"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "of". 

On  page  415.  line  9.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  415.  line  9,  strike  out  (i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

On  page  415,  line  11.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  415.  line  16.  insert  or  (1)(C)' 
after  "(1  MA)". 

On  page  417.  line  9.  strike  out  the  first  pa- 
renthesis after  ""(f)". 

On  page  534.  line  14.  strike  out  "1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  555.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted 
between  lines  15  and  16.  insert  instead  the 
following: 

"(C)  Treatment  of  noninsurance  gains 
AND  LOSSES.— For  purposes  of  this  part  and 
section  1503(c),  in  computing  LICTI  of  any 
life  insurance  company,  any  noninsurance 
gain  or  lo.ss  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
gain  or  loss  of  a  noninsurance  member  that 
joined  in  the  filing  of  a  consolidated  return 
with  that  life  insurance  company.". 

On  page  590.  line  14.  after  "reserves" 
insert  "of  a  subsidiary  of  a  mutual  life  in- 
surance company". 

On  page  590,  line  16,  after  issued"  strike 
"by  a  mutual  life  insurance  company". 

On  page  606.  line  6.  before  "gross"  insert 
"life  insurance". 

On  page  624,  strike  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  646,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
"(a)  Recomputation  of  Reserves.—". 

On  page  646,  line  4,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(l)"'. 

On  page  646,  between  lines  9  and  10. 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Premiums  EARNED.-For  the  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983.  in  determining  "premiums  earned  on 
insurance  contracts  during  the  taxable  year' 
as  provided  in  section  832'b)(4)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  life  insurance  re- 
serves which  are  included  in  unearned  pre- 
miums on  outstanding  busine.ss  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year  .shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  807  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
this  subtitle,  as  though  section  807  was  ap- 
plicable to  such  reserves  in  such  preceding 
taxable  year.  ". 

On  page  651,  line  1,  strike  out  "an  indem- 
nity reinsurance  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  conventional  coinsurance". 

On  page  651,  line  2.  after  "1981,"  insert 
"and  before  January  1.  1984,".   • 

On  page  652.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  flush  language: 


"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
reinsurer'  refers  to  the  taxpayer  that  held 
reserves  with  respect  to  the  recaptured  con- 
tracts as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding the  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983,  and  the  term  reinsured' 
refers  to  the  taxpayer  to  which  such  re- 
serves are  ultimately  transferred  upon  ter- 
mination.". 

On  page  660,  line  23,  before  "subchapter 
L  '  and  insert  "section  816  of". 

On  page  666,  strike  the  table  between 
lines  9  and  10  and  insert  the  following  cor- 
rected table: 

In   the  case  of  an   in-  The  applicable  percent- 

sured    aith     an    al-  age  .shall  decrease  by 

tamed  age  as  of  the  a  ratable  portion  for 

beginning  of  the  con-  such  full  year: 
tract  year  of: 


But 

More  than: 

not 
more 

than: 

Prom: 

To: 

0 

40 

250 

250 

40 ;. 

45 

250 

215 

45 

..        50 

215 

185 

50 

...        55 

185 

150 

55 

,.        60 

150 

130 

60 

..       65 

130 

120 

65 

70 
..       75 

120 

115 

70 

115 

105 

75 

90 

105 

105 

90 

95 

105 

100.' 

On  page  676,  line  25,  strike  out  "1984'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

On  page  774.  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  778,  line  5,  insert  "or  DISC  "  after 
FSC. 

On  page  778,  line  7.  after  FSC"  insert 
■performing  such  services". 

On  page  781,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out 
incurred  by  the  FSC  ". 

On  page  795.  strike  out  lines  21  through 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "income  tax 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country.". 

On  page  806.  line  16,  strike  out  "1983  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  809.  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  all  through  page  810  line  7. 

On  page  810.  line  8.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  816.  line  7,  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1". 

On  page  877,  line  17,  strike  out  "Certain 
Restrictions  Apply  To  ". 

On  page  878,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa,— 

On  page  915,  line  16.  strike  out  "the 
boundaries  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
adjacent  to  the  boundaries". 

On  page  1087.  line  5.  strike  out  "June  30. 
1989"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31.  1989". 

On  page  1087.  line  7.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1988"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1.  1989". 

On  page  1138.  line  5.  strike  out  'within" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'not  later  than". 

On  page  1322.  line  7.  insert  "(other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  63,  chapter  32;  16 
U.S.C.  831h))"  after  "agency  ". 

On  page  1327.  line  2,  insert  "(other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  63.  chapter  32;  16 
U.S.C.  831h))"  after  "United  States  ". 

On  page  1329,  line  17,  insert  "(other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  63.  chapter  32;  16 
U.S.C.  831h))  "  after  "United  States  ". 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
966.  relating  to  payment  for  costs  of  hospi- 


tal-based mobile  intensive  care  units,  as 
added  by  the  amendment  (No.  2958)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bradley  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
lion,  that  the  State  does  not  want  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  966,  relating  to 
payment  for  costs  of  hospital-based  mobile 
intensive  care  units,  as  added  by  the  amend- 
ment (No.  2958)  propo-sed  by  Mr.  Bradley 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Lautenberg),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  project  or  system  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  the  statewide  demonstra- 
tion project  established  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  under  section  402  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967.  as  amended  by 
section  222(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92  603),  which 
project  or  system  provides  for  payments  to 
hospitals  in  the  State  on  a  prospective  basis 
and  related  to  a  classification  of  patients  by 
diagnosis-related  groups. 

On  page  1108.  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  all  through  page  1110,  line  20. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  commodities  received  for  the  1984 
crop  year  (as  defined  in  section  5(a)(2)  of 
the  Payment-in-Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of 
1983  a.s  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

I  [Dollars  in  millions  j 


Dale  ol 

Amount  ol 

loution 

Oualilying  action 

Qualifying 

allowable 

aclioo 

obligations 

"^W^ 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

ll/M/83 

$16 

Kansas  (jly. 

Mo 
(Mnd.  Tex 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/28/83 

6? 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

10/26/83 

75 

PortlaflO,  Oreg 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

12/13/83 

3.5 

San  Antonio. 

Tei 
Mason  City, 

lo*a 
Nampa,  Idalio 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/14/83 

25 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

10/17/83 

10 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/18/83 

16 

tau  Oaire,  Wis 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/23/83 

22 

Oiion.  Cahl 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/08/83 

1.3 

Spnnglield.  Ky 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

10/28/83 

IS 

Arlington.  Te> 
Cturbtie,  NC 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

11/22/83 

1.4 

inducement  resolution  passed 

10/30/83 

12 

lurlock.  Call! 

Inducement  resolution  passed 

12/13/83 

31 

On  page  237.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 

the  following: 

"(C)  Application  of  subparagraph  (B)  in 
the  case  of  qualified  step  periods.- 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied step  period,  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
applied— 

"(I)  by  substituting  qualified  step  period' 
for   lease  period'  each  place  it  appears,  and 

"(II)  by  cumulating  and  compounding  the 
rates  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  for  the  number  of  years  in  the  qualified 
step  period. 

"(ii)  Qualified  step  period.— For  purposes 
of  clause  (i),  the  term  "qualified  step  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  deferred  rental 
payment  agreement— 

"  (I)  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
to  which  such  agreement  applies  and  ending 
more  than  1  year  but  not  later  than  5  years 
from  such  date  and  each  succeeding  period 
of  the  same  length,  but  only  if 

"(II)  the  rental  payments  required  under 
such  agreement  for  all  lease  periods  within 
any  period  described  in  subclause  (I)  are 
equal. 

On  page  237.  line  4,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 


On  page  237,  line  12,  strikq  out  "(D)  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(E)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

The  amendment  (No.  3016)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  3017 

(Purpose:  To  amend  amendment  2902  Sec- 
tion 71  to  provide  a  25  percent  maximum 
tax  on   interest   earned  in  a  Nuclear  De- 
commissioning Trust  Fund) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3017. 

Strike  out  the  words  "at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  maximum  rate  in  effect  under  section 
11(b)  beginning  on  line  24.  page  210,  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent (in  lieu  of  any  other  tax  imposed  by 
this  subtitle).  " 

Mr.  ■WARNER.  Madam  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  relief  to  those  ratepayers  re- 
ceiving services  from  public  utilities 
which  operate  one  or  more  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. 

The  license  under  which  all  of  our 
nuclear  plants  currently  operate  has 
an  expiration  date.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  at  the  end  of  a  30-year  period, 
at  which  time  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  utility  to  decommission  its  plant. 
And  the  cost  for  such  decommission- 
ing is  extraordinary.  Utilities  all  over 
the  country  are  aware  from  the  time 
their  licensing  procedure  begins  of  the 
need  for  funding  the  decommissioning 
and  destruction  of  these  nuclear 
plants. 

Consequently,  the  utilities  are  estab- 
lishing sinking  funds  to  pay  for  this 
decommissioning.  The  ratepayers,  as  a 
part  of  their  monthly  charges,  are  con- 
tributing to  that  fund. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  during  the  deliberations  on 
this  bill  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
was  successful  in  obtaining  partial 
relief  for  the  ratepayers.  Namely,  the 
Senator  obtained  a  deduction  on  the 
taxes  paid  on  the  money  dedicated  by 
the  utility  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  the 
ratepayer  received  some  relief. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
carry  this  procedure  one  step  further 
so  that  once  the  funds  go  into  the 
sinking  fund,  the  tax  on  the  income  of 
that  fund  will  be  capped  at  a  figure  no 
higher  than  25  percent,  thereby  pro- 
viding some  additional  relief  to  the 
ratepayer. 


At  the  present  time,  the  earnings  in 
that  fund  are  taxed  up  to  46  percent. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  in  the 
nuclear  power  industry  I  think  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, could  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
advise  what  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  I  am  told  that 
the  estimate  is  roughly  $50  million 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  not  feel  some  sense 
of  responsibility  and  concern  that  at 
3:30  in  the  morning  an  amendment  is 
being  offered  that  has  not  been  heard 
by  the  committee,  which  is  going  to 
impact  on  the  revenues  of  this  Nation 
to  the  extent  of  $50  million  to  provide 
some  special  privileges  for  a  few  utili- 
ties, without  any  hearings  at  all,  with- 
out any  persuasive  arguments  made 
and  certainly  no  particular  advantage 
to  the  ratepayers?  They  do  not  gain 
anything  at  all  whether  the  rate  is  46 
percent  or  25  percent.  I  just  have  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  this  body 
is  called  upon  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
to  act  upon  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  and  why  it  did  not  go  through 
the  normal  hearing  process  and  what 
the  sense  of  urgency  is  that  would  ne- 
cessitate it  being  clealt  with  tonight 
rather  than  the  hearings  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  at  the  time  the  committee 
considered  the  proposals  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  there 
was  consideration  given  to  this  propos- 
al. So  it  is  not  a  new  concept. 

I  hasten  to  bring  to  the  Senator's  at- 
tention that  the  National  Association 
of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissions, 
the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  favor  this  amendment.  So  it 
is  a  concept  that  has  been  around  for 
some  time. 

I  regret  the  hour  of  the  night.  I  pa- 
tiently waited  thoughout  the  day.  I 
have  distributed  the  amendment  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  they  are 
familiar  with  it,  as  are  other  staffs. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Well,  appar- 
ently it  was  one  of  the  amendments 
considered  by  the  Finance  Committee 
and  turned  down.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  committee  considered  this  precise 
amendment.  But  the  committee  did 
discuss  several  means  by  which  the 
rate  base  could  be  reduced  in  an  effort 
to  provide  relief  to  ratepayers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  did  take  up  an 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Senator  Mitchell, 
but  we  did  not  go  quite  this  far.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  give  us  some  time 
to  work  on  this.  It  may  be  a  good  idea. 
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I    am    not    certain    whether   we    were 
asked  to  go  this  far. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
would  be  willing  to  set  this  aside  for  a 
moment  if  the  Senator  would  like  to 
reflect  on  it  further. 

Mr.  GLENN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  the  cost,  the  Sena- 
tor said  it  would  not  be  attributable  to 
the  income  of  the  company,  and  that 
was  limited  to  25  percent  of  the 
income  from  the  fund  that  was  built 
up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  moneys  go  into 
a  fund  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking  fund. 
Those  moneys  going  in  the  fund  are 
subject  to  the  tax  as  the  income  gener- 
ated by  the  investments  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Would  the  rest  of  it 
just  be  a  profit  to  the  company? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  balance  stays  in 
the  fund  and  remains  there. 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  other  words,  every- 
thing gained  from  the  fund  would  go 
back  into  the  fund? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  the  first  ques- 
tion. The  second  question  I  have  is 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  safety  in 
nuclear  matters  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  Has  the  NRC  looked  at 
this  and  made  any  estimates  on  what 
would  be  required  in  money  and  what 
the  procedures  will  be?  And  are  proce- 
dures lined  up  yet?  Because  it  has 
been  my  impression  that  we  are  just  in 
the  very  roughest  of  planning  stages 
for  decommissioning  these  plants  and 
there  has  not  been  any  real  proce- 
dures set  up  yet. 

I  grant  you  that  whatever  procedure 
is  set  up  undoubtedly  will  be  expensive 
and  needs  funds  to  start  building  up. 
But  has  NRC  really  outlined  any  pro- 
cedures yet  for  this? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  NRC  has  ad- 
dressed this.  As  you  know,  no  plant 
has  been  decommissioned.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  public  utility 
commissions  are  gravely  concerned  at 
the  balloon  cost  at  the  end  of  the  30 
years  and  now  require  the  companies 
to  provide  for  these  sinking  funds. 
This  amendment  is  a  means  to  help  es- 
tablish that  sinking  fund.  It  is  really 
an  inducement  to  avoid  the  consum- 
ers, at  the  very  end  of  the  life  cycle, 
bearing  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
costs  of  whatever  benefits  may  have 
flowed  from  this  nuclear  facility  over 
its  life  of  30  years. 

Mr.  GLENN.  My  third  question  is 
why  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  States. 
Why  do  we  require  Federal  legislation 
to  accomplish  this? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  not 
able  to  hear  the  Senator's  inquiry. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  said.  Do  we  need  Fed- 
eral legislation?  Since  the  rates  are  set 
by  State  utility  commissions,  normally 
they  would  be  the  ones  who  would 
pass  on  this.  Why  do  we  need  some- 


thing of  a  Federal  nature  to  set  the 
utility  rates? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  relieve  partially  the 
tax  burden  of  the  sinking  fund  itself. 
and  that  in  turn  will  help  hold  down 
utility  rates  paid  by  consumers.  They 
will  have  to  pay  less  toward  the  fund 
because  of  this  tax  benefit. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  consumer  of 
the  nuclear  power  will  pay  less.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  WARNER.  As  I  understand  it, 
some  utilities  have  one.  two.  three 
plants,  and  then  a  number  of  coal- 
fired  or  gas-fired  plants.  The  extent  to 
which  consumers  benefit  varies  from 
nuclear  power. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  the  taxpayer 
generally  will  pay  more  becau-se  they 
will  be  contributing  toward  the  cost? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 
Those  consumers  that  receive  their 
power  from  utilities  that  have  one  or 
more  plants  are  now  being  required  to 
pay  as  part  of  their  monthly  charges  a 
percentage  toward  this  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  you  are  shifting 
the  cost  from  the  consumer  to  the.se 
plants  onto  the  taxpaying  public  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  perspective  is 
arguable.  Yes.  in  the  sense  that  the 
tax  rate  drops  from  46  to  25  on  the  in- 
terest paid  by  the  fund  itself  the  cus- 
tomers do  not  pay  as  high  a  rate  of 
tax.  That  is  fed  back  through  the 
sy.stem.  And  the  individual  consumers 
do  not  have  to  contribute  quite  as 
much  into  the  sinking  fund  because 
the  fund  begins  to  generate  and  grow 
at  a  faster  rate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  is  the  equity 
in  shifting  the  cost  from  the  consumer 
of  that  power  to  the  public  generally? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  thought  that 
these  people  are  trapped  into  their 
various  utility  systems  is "  not  by 
choice.  Some  systems  have  nuclear 
power,  some  do  not.  You  recognize  as 
well  as  I  the  difficulty  that  nuclear 
power  has  encountered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Are  there  any  esti- 
mates about  how  much  this  will  cost? 
That  is  the  reason  I  was  asking  how 
far  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion had  advanced  with  their  plans  be- 
cause it  seems  that  setting  up  in  some 
cases  may  be  10,  12,  15  years  ahead  of 
when  the  fund  is  actually  needed  by 
some  of  these  plants,  it  would  be  a 
very  imprecise  procedure  to  say  the 
least. 

Ordinary  a  plant,  if  they  have  a  fuel 
charge  that  is  different,  or  if  it  is  a 
coal-fired  plant,  and  the  cost  of  that 
coal  goes  up.  it  is  reflected  in  the  rates 
at  that  time  and  properly  allocated  at 
that  time  for  the  years  they  are  going 


to  amortize  that  money.  Is  there  any* 
plan  at  all  on  how  much  this  would 
cost,  and  are  we  building  up  a  fund 
that  may  be  far  inadequate  or  it  may 
be  far  too  much,  either  way?  How  do 
we  know  whether  this  is  the  right 
amount  to  be  building  up? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  well  put.  I  have  seen  the  spread 
sheet  showing  the  projected  costs  of 
certain  plants.  They  are  not  in  my  pos- 
session tonight.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  amendment  would 
be  taken  up  tomorrow.  The  individual 
who  has  tho.se  sheets  is  tucked  away 
sound  asleep.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
provide  the  specifics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  have  a 
dispute  here.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  have  me  work  on  it 
this  morning,  but  work  on  it  in  the 
next  few  days  and  see  if  we  can  figure 
out  some  .solution.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  took 
care  of  all  the  New  England  plants, 
and  I  can  understand  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  do  believe  it  will  be  in  deep  trouble.  I 
hope  we  may  have  some  time  to  work 
on  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accommodate  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  if  that  is  a  representation  by 
the  manager.  It  is  my  hope  that  per- 
haps this  amendment  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  conference.  Do  I  have 
that  assurance? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  visiting  with 
staff  on  this.  I  think  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  that.  Maybe  this  brief  ex- 
change may  be  beneficial  there.  We 
will  certainly  do  what  we  can  in  con- 
ference, but  if  we  cannot  accomplish  it 
there,  we  will  try  to  work  it  out  some 
other  way. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  manager. 
With  that  representation.  Madam 
President.  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  on  the 
floor.  I  have  been  advised  by  Treasury 
that  they  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  learned  from  staff  that  we  have 
not  had  hearings  on  this  amendment 
for  4  years.  It  ought  to  be  updated.  We 
ought  to  have  a  hearing  every  4  years. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Senator  Wilson,  has  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  two  remaining  amend- 
ments. The  only  other  amendments  I 
know  of  is  the  one  Senator  Heinz  is  at- 
tempting to  clear,  and  the  one  that 
Senator  Byrd  has. 

Will  Senator  Melcher  be  agreeable 
to  have  immediate  hearings  on  his 
proposal?  I  am  advised  by  the  joint 
committee  that  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  proposal  for  4  years.  I 
cannot  get  Treasury  to  accept  it.  But 
if  the  Senator  would  let  me  do  that. 


we  might  be  able  to  persuade  them  to 
support  some  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  As  I  said  last  night, 
when  we  had  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  2  years  ago,  after  talking  to 
Treasury  all  that  day,  the  day  before 
that,  and  the  day  before  that,  the  out- 
come of  it  was  that  we  agreed  we 
would  have  a  .study  conducted  by  the 
Treasury.  I  assume  they  have  had 
their  study,  and  they  duly  reported 
back  to  the  Finance  Committee;  and, 
that  the  Finance  Committee  staff  and 
the  Joint  Taxation  Committee  staff 
have  looked  at  the  study. 

This  matter  of  construction  workers 
being  treated  as  a  different  group  of 
citizens  .seems  to  go  on  interminably. 
No  matter  how  many  times  we  talk 
about  hearings,  studies,  or  consulting 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
end  result  is  the  same.  They  are  taxed 
differently.  All  of  us,  all  business 
people,  and  everybody  else  that  has  a 
legitimate  expense,  a  business  expense 
and  is  away  from  home  overnight, 
write  it  all  down  in  little  notebooks 
and  deduct  it  when  tax  time  comes, 
but  construction  workers  cannot  do 
this.  They  are  treated  differently. 
During  the  first  .year  on  a  job.  they 
must  adhere  to  a  number  of  rules  de- 
vised by  IRS  that  defy  the  under- 
standing of  any  normal  taxpayer,  and 
then  maybe  they  qualify.  But  if  they 
go  into  the  second  year,  they  do  not 
qualify  for  anything. 

I  think  it  would  be  only  equitable 
that  after  all  of  these  years,  hearings, 
studies,  and  consultations  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  we  have  a 
di.scussion  of  an  amendment  that  goes 
part  way  in  helping  them.  This  does 
not  go  as  far  as  we  talked  about  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  that.  We  do 
not  give  out  a  carte  blanche  that 
might  cost  $900  or  $867  million,  but  we 
only  go  part  way  in  this  amendment. 

Over  the  next  4  years  they  get  to 
keep  more  of  their  money,  $10  million 
this  year,  $60  million  next  year.  $70 
million  the  next.  After  all,  it  is  their 
money.  They  work.  They  work  like  we 
do.  A  lot  of  those  construction  workers 
are  on  night  shift.  Even  if  they  stay 
overnight  and  have  an  away  from 
home  expense  that  all  the  rest  of  us 
get  to  deduct— and  every  other  taxpay- 
er gets  to  deduct— they  cannot.  They 
cannot  deduct  it  because  their  regula- 
tions are  drawn  so  that  they  are  treat- 
ed as  a  different  class  of  citizens. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  correct 
that.  I  recognize  that  Treasury  never 
gives  up  anything  they  can  help  from 
giving  up.  but  equity  ought  to  apply 
every  now  and  then. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
ready  to  have  the  Senator  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  ready.  I  have 
been  ready  all  night. 


Madam  President,  what  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first-degree  amendment  is  open  to  a 
second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Do  I  have  to  set  the 
pending  amendment  aside? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  that  has  been  taken 
care  of. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3018 

(Purpose:  To  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  construction  workers  may 
deduct  travel  and  iran.sporiation  expenses 
in  computing  their  taxable  income  for 
purposes  of  federal  income  taxes) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  offer  for  myself.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher) for  him.self.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Burdick.  and 
Mr.  Randolph  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3018. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

Section  .  Amendment  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

(a)  Travel  and  Transportation  Expenses 
OF  Construction  Workers. --Section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses)  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Special  Rule  for  Construction 
Workers.— 

■<1)  Definition  of  temporary  job  site.— 
For  purposes  of  applying  subsections  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  to  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  construction  workers,  a 
job  site  shall  be  deemed  to  be  temporary  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2nd  year  that  the  worker 
is  employed  at  that  job  site:  provided  that 
the  job  site  is  located  more  than  40  miles 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal  place 
of  residence,  and  that  the  construction 
worker  remains  in  the  vacinily  of  the  job 
site  overnight;  provided  further,  a  job  site 
shall  be  determined  to  temporary  or  not 
temporary  with  respect  to  period  following 
the  first  2  years  of  employment  based  on  an 
examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, subject  to  the  rules  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2),  (3),  and  (4). 

"(2)  Effect  of  first  2  years  on  subse- 
quent determination— In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  job  is  temporary  under 
subparagraph  (1)(B),  the  worker's  employ- 
ment at  the  job  during  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

■(3)  Indefinite  employment.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  disallowed— by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 262  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  solely 
because  a  construction  workers  employ- 
ment at  a  job  site  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

"(4)  Prohibition  on  application  of  1  year 
rule.— In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (1)(B),  no  length  of 


time  shall  be  deemed,  either  automatically 
or  presumptively,  to  make  the  job  other 
than  temporary.  The  l-year'  rule  set  forth 
is  Revenue  Ruling  59-371.  or  in  any  similar 
ruling,  or  regulation  is  expressly  disap- 
proved as  a  grounds  for  disallowing  deduc- 
tions. 

■■(5)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'construction  worker' 
means  any  individual  employed,  whether  as 
a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  unskilled  laborer,  in 
the  building  or  construction  industry,  but 
does  not  include  clerical  or  management  em- 
ployees. ". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
162(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '(h)"  and  insert- 
ing therefor  "(j) ". 

Sec    .  Effective  Date. 

This  section  shall  apply  to  all  judicial  or 
administrative  determinations  that  are 
made  subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  will  only  go  part  way 
in  making  the  adjustment  that  is  nec- 
essary for  construction  workers  in  de- 
ducting their  legitimate  business  ex- 
pense when  their  job  site  is  away  from 
home.  We  specify  that,  in  addition  to 
the  peculiar  set  of  regulations  that  the 
IRS  has  set  up  for  those  workers 
during  the  first  year,  that  in  the 
second  year  when  they  are  away  from 
home  overnight  they  would  also  be  al- 
lowed, under  usual  circumstances,  to 
have  deducted  their  usual  lodging  and 
travel  expenses. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason 
we  should  have  taxpayers  who  are 
construction  workers  considered  any 
differently  than  anybody  else.  All 
business  people,  when  they  are  away 
from  home  overnight,  have  legitimate 
expenses  deductible.  They  go  on  busi- 
ness trips  and  they  deduct  that  -ex- 
pense. I  would  like  to  see  that  applied 
to  the  construction  worker. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  law. 
the  deductibility  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  for  them  working 
away  from  home. 

During  the  first  year  on  a  temporary 
job,  which  the  IRS  does  not  discrimi- 
nate particularly,  although  it  has  a 
particular  set  of  regulations  they  must 
meet,  and  at  the  end  of  1  year,  the 
IRS  makes  the  presumption  that  the 
worker  does  work  at  the  same  particu- 
lar job  site  and  should  not  be  eligible 
for  travel  and  expense  deduction.  That 
is  called  the  1-year  rule  and  singles  out 
construction  workers  differently  from 
all  others  and  cheats  them  of  legiti- 
mate deductions. 

That  1-year  rule  is  patently  unfair. 
Every  time  it  is  challenged  in  court 
w'hen  the  taxpayer  has  the  money  and 
persistence  to  follow  through,  the  tax- 
payer wins  on  the  argument  and  the 
IRS  loses  the  case.  But  it  is  a  pretty 
lengthy  procedure  for  the  ordinary 
construction  worker  to  do  that.  Quite 
a  few  cannot  do  it.  and  do  not  do  it. 

In  the  amendment  we  make  a  partial 
correction  by  going  part  way.  By 
saying  that  second  year  they  are  away 
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from  home  overnight  those  are  legiti- 
mate expenses  and  they  can  be  deduct- 
ed—that is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
our  amendment. 

It  is  fair.  We  do  set  a  mileage  dis- 
tance which  is  compatible  with  what 
IRS  said  it  should  be.  which  is  40  miles 
or  more.  But  we  make  it  clear  that  in 
the  second  year  they  have  to  be  actu- 
ally away  overnight. 

We  say  in  the  amendment  that  tax 
deductions  should  be  the  same  general 
rule  as  for  business  people. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  equitable.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  treat  these  construction 
workers  in  the  same  way  we  do  other 
people.  I  hope  the  Senate  can  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. Again,  this  is  a  $200  million 
item.  We  have  had  hearings  on  this 
for  4  years.  I  know  it  is  very  nice  to 
start  saying  we  will  do  more  for  this 
group  or  that  group.  But  we  can  do  a 
lot  more  for  them  if  we  finish  this  bill 
and  go  home  before  somebody  else 
thinks  of  .something  else. 

Madam  President,  we  have  to  re- 
member they  are  all  getting  this  tax 
cut  and  getting  a  lot  of  other  benefits 
in  the  past  year.  They  will  get  index- 
ing next  year,  which  will  be  a  great 
help. 

Madam  President,  it  is  safe  to  an- 
nounce at  this  point  we  are  down  to 
one  amendment,  so  far  as  I  know. 
There  is  one  more  amendment  that 
will  be  offered.  If  we  can  dispose  of 
this  amendment,  it  would  speed  things 
up. 

Madam  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  want  a  voice 
vote?  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
have  a  voice  vote  at  this  late  hour? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  point  to  get  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do.  too. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwaterj.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texa.s  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boschwitz).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.] 
YEAS-50 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Gra-ssley 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Chafec 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Trible 

Dole 

Long 

Tsongas 

East 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Evans 

Mathias 

Warner 

Garn 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Murkowski 
NAYS-31 

Andrews 

Hetlin 

Moynihan 

Bauciis 

Inouye 

Nunn 

BinKaman 

Jepsen 

Pell 

Burdick 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

D  Amato 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Sasser 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Stafford  , 

Boren 

Hart 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Huddle.ston 

Symms 

Denton 

Johnston 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3018  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Percy  and  Senator 
Dixon    and    myself,    I    would    like    to 


direct  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
would  permit  certain  export  trade  cor- 
porations forgiveness  of  tax  on  accu- 
mulated income,  but  it  is  unclear 
under  what  circumstances  a  corpora- 
tion that  formerly  was  an  ETC  but 
which  no  longer  is  could  qualify  for 
this  treatment.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  review  this  issue  in  order  that 
it  can  be  resolved  in  conference?  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  this  treatment  for  an  ETC 
that  has  become  inactive  before  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  present- 
ed a  serious  question  which  I  will 
commit  to  review  fully  prior  to  confer- 
ence. I  would  certainly  not  allow  this 
issue  to  be  resolved  in  conference 
without  full  consideration  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT  NO  30  19 

(Purpcse:  To  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  medicare  cov- 
erage for  pest  hospital  home  health  serv- 
ices provided  on  a  dail.v  basi.s) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, and  Mr.  Percy,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3019. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  section  965  add  the  following  new 
section; 

HOME  health  services  PROVIDED  ON  A  DAILY 
BASIS 

Sec.  966.  (a)  Section  1861(m)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  ( 1)  and  (4),  nursing  care 
and  home  health  aide  services  may  be  pro- 
vided under  such  paragraphs  on  a  daily 
basis  (with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  to  an 
individual  after  his  discharge  from  a  hospi- 
tal, for  a  period  of  up  to  45  days  immediate- 
ly following  such  discharge  with  monthly 
physician  certification  of  the  need  for  serv- 
ices on  such  a  basis,  and  after  such  45-day 
period  based  on  a  physician  certification  of 
exceptional  circumstances  requiring  such 
services  on  a  daily  basis.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  construed  as  restricting  any 
provision  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 


payment  under  such  title  for  home  health 
services  provided  on  a  daily  basis  to  individ- 
uals who  have  not  been  discharged  from  a 
hospital  within  the  preceding  45  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study,  and  report  lo 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  on 
the  effectiveness  of  home  health  care  in 
preventing  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility admissions  or  readmi.ssions,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  con- 
cerning— 

( 1 1  changes  in  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  may  be  necessary  to  allow 
appropriate  u.se  of  the  home  health  benefit; 
and 

<2)  changes  in  such  title  which  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  of  the 
home  health  benefit. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Kennedy. 
Senator  Percy,  and  I  suspect  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
compromi.se  of  my  bill.  S.  2338,  dealing 
with  home  health  care  which  I  worked 
out  with  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Dole). 

The  amendment  would  provide  up  to 
45  days  of  daily  nursing  care  and  home 
health  aid  services  to  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries following  discharge  from  the 
ho.spital. 

This  is  emergency  legislation  to  re- 
spond to  a  new  situation  created  by 
medicare's  new  DRG  system  that  cre- 
ates incentives  to  shorten  hospital 
stays,  placing  sicker  people  into  the 
community  who  need  a  higher  degree 
of  skilled  care. 

The  amendment  does  not,  in  any 
way,  further  restrict  the  home  health 
benefit  to  medicare  beneficiaries  who 
have  not  been  discharged  from  a  hos- 
pital or  who  are  discharged  from  a 
skilled  nursing  facility.  These  benefici- 
aries will  continue  to  have  access  to 
medicare's  home  health  benefit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  law. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
home  health  benefit  in  preventing 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facility 
admissions  and  readmissions.  The  Sec- 
retary will  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  concerning  (1)  appropriate 
use  of  the  home  health  benefit;  (2) 
changes  necessary  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abu.se. 

The  cost  will  certainly  be  less  than 
$10  million  per  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  we  have  been  struggling  with 
the  home  health  care  benefit  under 
the  medicare  program.  How'  to  define 
it,  how  to  encourage  its  use,  how  to  fi- 
nance it.  and  finally  how  to  control  it. 

There  are  very  few  in  this  body  who 
fail  to  support  the  increased  use  of 
home  care  services  in  the  hopes  of  de- 
creasing the  use  of  institutional  care, 
and  reducing  medicare  expenditures. 
In  fact,  in  1985  medicare  will  spend 
$2.2  billion  for  home  care,  an  increase 
of  15.8  percent. 


Many  believe  the  changes  in  hospi- 
tal reimbursement  are  beginning  to 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  mix 
of  services  and  cases  seen  by  home 
health  agencies,  warranting  a  reexam- 
ination of  this  entire  benefit. 

However,  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  benefit,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious. The  amendment  before  us  does 
not  really  resolve  the  longstanding 
issue  related  to  the  definition  of  inter- 
mittent care. 

Nevertheless,  this  Senator  believes 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  warrants  our  con- 
sideration. Clearly,  providers  find  the 
current  guidelines  too  restrictive  while 
the  Department  argues  that  the  guide- 
lines are  reasonable  and  meant  to  pre- 
vent provider  abuse. 

The  fix  provided  by  the  legislation 
would  permit  services  to  be  provided 
on  a  daily  basis  for  up  to  45  days  after 
a  patient  is  discharged  from  a  hospi- 
tal. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  must 
be  watched  closely,  bccau.se  of  the 
complexity  of  the  i.ssue.  and  the  poten- 
tial cost  to  the  medicare  program  at  a 
time  when  its  long-term  financial  sta- 
bility is  in  question.  The  amendment 
requires  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
home  health  care  in  reducing  institu- 
tional care.  When  the  results  are  re- 
ceived we  should  certainly  reevaluate 
the  intermittent  care  provision  and 
the  goals  of  the  home  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaded  to  join  Senator  Heinz  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  amendment 
clarifying  the  current  medicare  defini- 
tion of  intermittent  care. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  home  health  care 
as  both  humane  and  cost-effective. 
That  is  why  I  originally  cosponsored 
S.  2338,  the  Home  Care  Protection  Act, 
from  which  Senator  Heinz  has  devel- 
oped this  amendment. 

The  reimbursement  of  home  care  is 
uniquely  different  from  other  reim- 
bursable health  services  under  medi- 
care. The  intermediary  manual  simply 
defines  intermittent  care  as  home 
health  services  2  to  3  times  a  week  of  1 
to  3  hours  a  day. 

The  current  loose  definitions  leave 
the  task  of  determining  what  is  allow- 
able care  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
surance companies  who  act  as  interme- 
diaries for  HCFA.  This  has  resulted  in 
an  erratic  situation  w'here  widely  di- 
vergent standards  exist  from  region  to 
region. 

My  office  has  been  flooded  with  let- 
ters relating  experiences  of  patients, 
who  due  to  these  stringent  interpreta- 
tions, have  been  denied  desperately 
needed  health  services  or  have  had 
them  disallowed  for  weeks,  sometimes 
months  at  a  time.  I  ask  you,  is  that 
any  way  to  care  for  our  elderly  who  so 
badly  need  these  services?  As  more 
and  more  patients  are  discharged  ear- 


lier because  of  the  new  DRG  system, 
we  all  know  that  more  acute  stages  of 
illness  will  become  more  prevalent 
among  those  requiring  home  care  serv- 
ices. 

By  assuring  proper  coverage  for 
these  individuals,  this  bill  helps  pre- 
vent a  potentially  disastrous  side 
effect  from  DRG's.  The  so-called  re- 
bound effect  which  sends  patients 
from  early  hospital  discharge  to  a 
home  setting,  then  back  to  the  hospi- 
tal because  of  complications  due  to  the 
absence  of  effective  daily  care  to  help 
facilitate  their  recovery  in  a  home  set- 
ting. 

As  strongly  as  I  feel  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment,  I  must 
emphasize  the  need  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  more  critical  problem:  Overall 
review  of  the  medicare  home  health 
benefit.  I  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  goal  for  the  past  3  years.  I  have 
chaired  four  full  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  hearings  on  the 
issues  surrounding  home  care.  I  am 
dedicated  to  seeing  the  problems  that 
plague  this  health  care  alternative 
solved  to  make  it  a  more  responsive, 
cost-effective  industry.  Those  who 
render  home  care  are  equally  dedicat- 
ed to  this  end. 

I  pledge  my  support  to  Senator  Dole 
and  others  in  working  for  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  will  work  with  him 
on  legislation  and  through  the  Senate 
hearing  process  for  responsible  resolu- 
tions. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  allowing  me  to  make  these 
remarks  and  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  clarify  the 
term  "intermittent  care  "  for  purposes 
of  medicare  home  health  care  bene- 
fits. 

Of  all  the  concerns  and  problems 
voiced  to  me  by  senior  citizens,  the 
most  common  is  a  wish  to  remain 
active  and  independent  in  their  co- 
munities.  I  am  absolutely  committed 
to  helping  maintain  the  elderly,  the 
infirm,  and  the  terminally  ill  in  their 
own  liomes  for  as  long  as  possible 
through  the  intervention  of  timely 
health,  social,  and  supportive  services. 
Home  care  reinforces  and  supplements 
the  care  provided  by  family  members 
and  friends,  and  encourages  maximum 
independence  of  both  thought  and 
functioning. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  many 
home  health  agencies  in  my  State 
pointing  out  the  problems  that  have 
developed  because  of  various  restric- 
tive interpretations  of  the  term  "inter- 
mittent." Unfortunately,  the  defini- 
tion of  "intermittent  care"  was  never 
spelled  out  in  the  original  statute  pro- 
viding for  such  care.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  tragic  that  those  persons  who  are 
most  in  need  of  skilled  home  health 
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care  are  unduly  being  denied   those 
benefits  due  to  ambiguous  guidelines. 

Our  amendment  will  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  insuring  that  the  home  health 
benefit  will  be  available  to  benefici- 
aries also  have  been  discharged  from 
hospitals  for  up  to  45  days  when  a 
physician  certifies  home  care  as  neces- 
sary. In  addition,  it  will  allow  services 
to  continue  after  that  time  upon  the 
physician's  recommendation.  We  must 
not  have  beneficiaries  who  are  well 
enough  to  be  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital but  too  sick  to  receive  the  health 
services  they  need  to  recuperate  at 
home. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  last  few  weeks  studying 
this  issue  in  detail.  On  Friday,  I  will  be 
chairing  a  field  hearing  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  focusing  on  non- 
institutional  long-term  care,  and  the 
definition  of  "intermittent  care  "  will 
be  one  of  the  major  topics  of  discus- 
sion. I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
amendment  to  reassure  medicare 
beneficiaries  across  the  country  that 
we  in  Congress  are  doing  all  that  we 
can  to  see  that  essential  home  care 
services  are  provided. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  negotiating  this  throughout  the 
day,  and  we  finally  agreed  to  an 
amendment.  The  cost  is  negligible.  It 
has  been  cleared  all  the  way  around.  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  the  conditions  above  stated. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  this  involve  a 
demonstration  project? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  amendment  (No.  3019)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  California  wanted  to 
make  a  comment  on  his  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  two  other 
amendments.  However,  the  hour  is 
late.  The  problem  with  respect  to  the 
one  relating  to  the  city  of  Oakland  has 
been  adequately  resolved,  so  I  will 
withdraw  that  amendment.  The  other 
amendment  relating  to  factoring  re- 
mains a  problem,  but  I  am  assured  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
later  in  this  session  there  will  be  other 


revenue  measures  to  which  an  amend- 
ment may  be  attached. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  because 
the  hour  is  late  and  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  gain  from  Treasury  a 
revenue  estimate  at  this  time,  I  would 
be  grateful  if  I  could  place  before  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  that  later  date 
additional  data  bearing  on  this  prob- 
lem and  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  we 
have  been  trying  to  work  this  out 
throughout  the  day.  We  just  could  not 
get  it  done.  The  estimates  are  not 
available.  I  think  we  would  like  to 
finish  this  bill  this  evening,  so  I  have 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  we  will  take  a  look  at  the 
numbers  and  see  if  we  can  work  out 
something  but  offer  it  on  another  ve- 
hicle if  there  is  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  will  be  happy 
to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  not  only  for  his  accom- 
modation but  for  his  superb  manage- 
ment of  this  extremely  unwieldy  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  offer  the  last  amendment 
of  the  evening,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
do  that  now.  But  I  do  want  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  tell  my  colleagues  the 
problem  I  wanted  the  amendment  to 
solve.  There  is  some  hope  that  it  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference,  and  I 
want  to  discuss  that  with  the  chair- 
man. First,  I  want  to  remind  Senators 
that  each  has  comprehensive  retire- 
ment villages  for  senior  citizens  in 
their  State.  Many  times  these  compre- 
hensive retirement  villages,  that  are 
retirement  homes,  infirmaries  and 
nursing  homes,  are  financed  by  inter- 
est-free loans  that  individuals  give 
before  residing  there.  The  interest- 
free  loans  are  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  resident  passes  on 
the  interest-free  loan  goes  back  to  the 
estate. 

In  our  zeal  to  close  tax  shelters— and 
I  agree  with  that  goal  in  many  in- 
stances—we are  affecting  in  the  inter- 
est-free loan  provision  and  the  time 
value  of  money  provision  and  maybe 
the  original  i.ssue  discount  provision 
the  ability  of  these  homes  to  be  fi- 
nanced in  the  future.  One  problem  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  retirement  facilities 
this  way.  but  more  importantly  to  us 
as  individuals,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  possibility  that  as  we  meet 
these  constituents  from  time  to  time 
that  we  are  going  to  have  90-year-old 
widows  who  are  confronted  with  this 
legislation  for  the  first  time.  They  will 
have  imputed  interested  on  this  trans- 


action: and  that  imputed  interest  then 
in  turn  being  taxed. 

Now,  that  has  never  been  done  and 
that  is  going  to  be  done  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  You  have  to 
ask  yourself  whether  or  not  the  social 
value  of  these  institutions  is  not  so 
great,  that  we  as  managers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  should  not  forego  what 
little  income  tax  we  will  get  from 
these  senior  citizens  and  put  future 
buildings  of  these  retirement  homes 
into  jeopardy.  Our  actions  will  also 
affect  the  social  security  payments  of 
these  senior  citizens  in  jeopardy,  as 
well  as  people  that  are  going  to  have 
imputed  income  tax  liability  without 
the  ability  to  pay. 

Now.  we  will  have  to  answer  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  if  we  do 
nothing,  these  people  will  be  affected 
and  these  institutions  are  being  affect- 
ed, and  there  are  many  institutions 
that  are  financed  this  way. 

I  had  an  amendment  that  was  going 
to  take  care  of  this,  just  a  straight-out 
exemption.  I  was  going  to  have  a  com- 
promise that  would  have  exempted 
$10,000  of  interest  and  5  years  termi- 
nation on  that.  We  could  not  make 
those  agreements.  So  it  is  my  under- 
standing, though,  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility this  can  be  worked  out  in  confer- 
ence to  some  degree.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  want  to  say  to  every- 
one here,  has  been  very  helpful  to  me. 
In  so  many  requests,  in  so  many  parts 
of  this  bill  he  has  been  able  to  work 
out  so  many  things  in  the  past  that  I 
have  faith  this  can  be  worked  out  as 
well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  might  be  able  to 
take  care  of  this  in  conference.  We  will 
try  to  take  care  of  it  in  conference. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  stated  a 
very  real  problem,  and  I  am  certain 
that  as  more  Members  hear  about  the 
problem,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
to  do  what  the  Senator  suggests  to- 
night. 

As  I  .said  earlier,  this  is  one  the 
Treasury  opposes,  and  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  have  to  say.   'Thafs  it." 

I  will  be  working  with  the  Senator  In 
conference  and  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence, and  maybe  we  can  work  out 
something. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  am  satisfied  with 
that,  and  with  that  I  will  end  the  dis- 
cussion and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  reached  earlier 
by  the  majority  leader.  I  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  minimum 
tax. 

In  1982,  the  Finance  Committee 
made  a  major  revision  of  the  minimum 
tax  to  require  persons  with  large  eco- 
nomic incomes  to  pay  at  least  a  mini- 
mum tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  their 
real  income  above  $40,000.  We  have 
since  learned  that  such  is  the  capacity 


of  lawyers  and  accountants  in  these 
matters,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  are  not  even  paying  tax  at 
that  minimum  20  percent  rate. 

I  have  a  bill  that  would  have  ad- 
dressed itself  to  that  question.  At  first. 
I  offered  it  as  an  amendment  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  accepted  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  then 
word  of  its  acceptance  got  around,  and 
in  the  end  it  lost  by  a  vote  of  10  to  9. 

We  went,  instead,  to  the  real  estate 
provisions,  which  have  been  modified 
tonight.  This  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  need  not  still  amend  the 
minimum  tax  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  those  still  evading  it.  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment,  but  I  hope  I 
might  hear  from  the  distinguished 
chairman,  as  he  did  when  we  first 
raised  the  question,  that  this  remains 
to  be  addressed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  had  we  of- 
fered that  tax  proposal  tonight,  not 
the  $10  billion  but  a  lesser  amount,  it 
would  have  carried. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern. As  the  Senator  indicated,  he  did 
offer  an  amendment  which  was  ap- 
proved by  a  wide  margin  in  the  com- 
mittee. That  was  withdrawn.  We 
thought  we  had  worked  out  some  ar- 
rangement on  real  estate,  and  the  ar- 
rangement finally  worked  out  was  rev- 
enue neutral:  so  the  Senator  did  not 
offer  the  minimum  tax.  He  is  absolute- 
ly right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3020 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is  a  techni- 
cal amendment  that  I  understand  has 
been  cleared  by  both  sides.  It  clarifies 
the  sunset  of  the  1980  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  and  has  stricter  allocation 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3020. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  is  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  866  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike  out  all 
through  page  868.  line  5,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  (other  than 
subsections  (n)  and  (D).  any  obligation— 

"(A)  which  is  part  of  an  issue  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  to  finance  new  mortgages  in  single- 
family  residences  that  are  owner  occupied. 

••(B)  which  were  issued  by  issuing  authori- 
ties in  such  State  after  June  15.  1984,  and 
before  January  1,  1985,  and 

••(C)  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1102  do  not  apply  by  reason  of  any 


provision  of  this  section  other  than  subsec- 
tion (b). 

shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  be  treated  as  an  obli- 
gation which  is  not  described  in  section 
103(a)  of  such  Code  if  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  such  issue  exceeds  the  portion  of 
the  State  ceiling  that  is  allocated  by  the 
State  to  such  issue  prior  to  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  such  issue. 

••(2)  Application  of  section  i03A(g).— For 
purposes  of  applying  section  103A(g)  of 
such  Code,  the  State  ceiling  for  calendar 
year  1984  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  allocated  by  the  State  to  any  issues 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

■(3)  State  ceiling.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  State  ceiling'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
103A(g)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

••(r)  Exceptions  to  subsection  iq>.— Sub- 
section (q)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 

••(  1 )  any  obligation— 

■■(A)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  River  Place  Project  located  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and 

•■(B)  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $55,000,000.  or 

•■(2)  any  obligation— 

••(A)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  Waseca.  Minnesota  project,  and 

••(B)  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $7,800,000.  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3020)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  list,  we  are  down  to  one  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  We  have  some  technical 
amendments  which  have  been  cleared, 
but  this  is  one  that  has  not  been 
cleared.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  believe,  that  we  do  have  only 
that  amendment  to  deal  with.  But 
there  are  others  that  are  still  techni- 
cally on  the  list,  dealing  with  medi- 
care. I  have  now  worked  out  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  appears 
to  satisfy  all  the  parties  involved.  It 
provides,  in  effect,  that  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Bumpers,  and  Baucus  may  offer 
their  medicare  amendments  to  an- 
other part  of  this  bill  and  not  preclude 
and  jeopardize  their  rights  to  do  so  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
dealt  with  in  their  amendments  may 
be  dealt  with  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 
The  unanimous-consent  request,  I  un- 
derstand, has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  will  state  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  any  time  after  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2163  is  resumed  on  Tues- 
day, April  24,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr,  Kennedy)  be  allowed  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  medicare  and 
that  the  amendment  not  be  subject  to 
any  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  that,  if  granted,  will 
take  care  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ments—I put  it  in  the  plural— both 
dealing  with  medicare. 

I  put  the  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Baucus 
amendment  also  deals  with  medicare? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  same  request  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  is 
not  on  the  floor,  but  I  am  informed 
that  his  amendment  deals  with  medic- 
aid. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  With  medicaid. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  same  request  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, with  the  exception  of  the  word 
medicaid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
confirm  from  the  Senators  involved 
that  they  wish  to  have  those  amend- 
ments removed  from  the  list  of  quali- 
fied amendments  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  That  is  satisfactory, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  managers, 
and  I  thank  the  Senators  involved. 

amendment  no.  3023 

(Purpose:  To  maintain  the  reduction  of  the 

coal    and    iron    ore    corporate    preference 

item  at  15  percent) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Byrd, 
Randolph,  Heinz,  Heflin,  Ford. 
Wallop,  Glenn,  Warner,  Sasser,  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Melcher.  Dixon.  and  Symms, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Specter),  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
and  amendment  numbered  3023. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  164  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  on  line  9.  strike  out  ■Section  291" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Each  subsection 
(other  than  subsection  (a)<2))  of  section 
291". 

On  page  165  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
lines  5  through  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereo' 
the  following: 

(c)  MiNiML'M  Tax.— 

(1)  In  gener.^l.— Paragraph  (1>  of  section 
57(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"( 1)  In  gener.hl.— 

"(A)  Pollution  control  facilities;  bad 
DEBT  RESERVES.  — In  the  case  of  any  item  of 
tax  preference  of  a  corporation  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  or  <7)  of  subsection  (a),  only 
59^r.  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  item  of 
ta.x  preference  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

■(B)  Iron  ore  and  coal.— In  the  case  of 
any  item  of  tax  preference  of  a  corporation 
described  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
(but  only  to  the  extent  such  item  is  alloca- 
ble to  a  deduction  for  depletion  for  iron  ore 
and  coal  (including  lignite)), 
only  71.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
item  of  tax  preference  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  item  of  tax  preference. '. 

(2)  Certain  capital  gains.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  57(b)  (relating  to  capital  gains)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■^l.e  percent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■59\,  percenf. 

On  page  532  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  beginning  with  line  3.  strike  all 
through  line  5  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  dispo- 
sitions after  September  30.  1985. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
committee,  with  the  distinguished 
manager,  with  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  it  may  be  that  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  may  disagree  with  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment.  Depending  upon 
Senator  Metzenbaums  position,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  extended 
discussion  or  extended  argument. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
delay  until  September  30.  1985,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  denies  capital 
gains  throughout  if  the  disposition  of 
the  coal  is  made  to  a  related  party: 
and.  further,  the  bill  provides  for  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  coal  and  iron 
ore.  which  is  a  raise  from  the  prior  15 
percent,  and  this  amendment  would 
reduce  that  reduction  back  to  the  15- 
percent  figure. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
that  coal  and  iron  ore  have  been  treat- 
ed differently  from  other  hard  metals. 
TEFRA  contained  a  15-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  coal  and  iron  ore  but  did  not 
contain  a  similar  reduction  for  other 
hard  metals. 

There  was  a  1-year  extension  as  to 
coal  and  iron  ore,  but  for  the  past  2 
years,  coal  and  iron  ore  have  paid  that 
15-percent  reduction.  The  current  law 
calls  for  20  percent,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  figure  to  15 
percent.  At   the  time  the  percentage 


depletion  allowance  was  reduced  to  15 
percent,  it  was  done  on  the  basis  of 
the  capital  gains  treatment,  and  now 
that  has  been  eliminated  as  well. 

Considering  the  scope  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal  industry,  being  some 
20  percent,  and  considering  the  dispar- 
ity in  treatment  with  other  similarly 
situated  products— other  hard  miner- 
als or  timber— the  $80  million  cost 
over  a  3-year  period  is  a  very  modest 
expenditure,  indeed. 

Those  from  the  coal  States  met  for 
an  extensive  conference  this  evening 
and  considered  a  wide  range  of  alter- 
natives, and  it  is  my  view  that  the  pro- 
posal which  we  have  settled  for  here 
with  the  agreement,  as  I  say,  of  the 
majority,  the  minority,  and  Treasury 
is  very  modest  indeed,  considering  all 
of  the  circumstances. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  a  couple  extra  factors  to  men- 
tion, and  that  is  that  these  royalties 
have  been  received  since  1951,  received 
under  the  disposition  of  coal  qualified 
for  capital  gains  treatment. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  specifi- 
cally back  in  1951  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  coal  production  at  the 
very  time  the  industry  was  depressed. 

What  happened  over  the  ensuing 
period  of  some  30  years  is  that  coal 
sales  contracts  have  been  written  with 
the  benefits  of  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment for  royalties  as  a  very  integral 
part  under  consideration  of  the  con- 
tract negotiation. 

So  with  the  industry  in  a  depressed 
condition  and  unemployment  in  the 
coal  fields  running  at  more  than  27 
percent,  a  declining  work  force,  a 
change  in  tax  treatment  right  now 
makes  coal  mining  even  less  profitable 
and  could  have  very  disastrous  results. 

Just  since  1982,  there  are  600  fewer 
coal  mines  in  operation.  We  have 
many  other  mines  operating  at  a  loss 
or  a  marginal  profit. 

So,  to  change  anything  right  now  in 
what  would  mean  increased  contract 
costs  could  have  devastating  effect  on 
the  industry. 

I  believe  some  figures  I  heard  earlier 
in  our  conference  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned.  I  think  there  are  some 
35.000  or  40.000  people  unemployed  in 
the  industry  now.  I  believe  just  in  our 
area  in  southeast  Ohio,  we  have  some 
6,000  to  6,500  miners  unemployed  just 
in  that  area  alone. 

So  the  unemployment  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  right  now  is  nearly 
three  times  the  national  average. 

Given  a  less  advantage  right  now  by 
this  change  as  proposed  in  the  bill  and 
changing  the  economic  relationship 
between  the  cost  of  producing  coal  and 
its   fair   market   value   could   have   a 


direct  effect  on  those  who  can  ill 
afford  any  more  economic  bad  news. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  think  it  is  well  justi- 
fied. The  cost  of  $80  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  is  minimal,  as  I  .see  it,  com- 
pared to  the  devastation  that  could 
occur  in  the  industry. 

We  have  to  start  changing  a  lot  of 
these  contract  provisions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  12  Senators,  tho.se  who  are 
essentially  or  in  rather  substantial 
degree  sponsoring  this  amendment, 
and  these  Senators  come  from  the 
States  that  are  the  heart  of  the  coal 
production  in  this  country. 

I  emphasize  that  this  amendment 
simply  extends  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment for  what  are  known  as  coal  roy- 
alties between  related  parties  and  re- 
turns the  depletion  to  just  exactly 
what  was  its  original  figure  of  15  per- 
cent. 

The  coal  industry  is  in  a  tragic  con- 
dition. Coal  needs  an  amendment  of 
this  type,  and  I  hope  that  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  if  necessary  a  rollcall, 
will  sustain  the  position  of  Senator 
Specter  and  the  others  who  are  joined 
in  this  amendment. 

For  years,  the  coal  industry  was 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
companies.  Starting  in  the  1950's,  the 
coalfields  were  mechanized.  Capital  re- 
quirements became  considerable.  Since 
1951,  as  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, section  631(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  has  provided  that  royalties 
received  on  the  disposition  of  coal 
qualify  for  capital  gains  treatment. 
This  legislation  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  coal  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  indu.stry  was 
going  through  structural  and  techno- 
logical changes.  Over  the  ensuing 
period  of  30  years,  coal  sales  contracts 
have  been  written  with  the  benefits  of 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  for  royal- 
ties as  integral  parts  of  the  contract 
negotiations. 

Today,  unemployment  in  the  coal- 
fields is  running  at  more  than  27  per- 
cent, about  12,000  miners  in  my  State 
alone.  Total  repeal  of  this  tax  treat- 
ment, making  coal  mining  less  profita- 
ble, could  have  disastrous  results. 

In  1960,  20  out  of  25  largest  coal  pro- 
ducers consisted  of  companies  devoted 
only  to  the  mining  of  coal.  By  1980. 
only  two  were  primarily  coal  produc- 
ers. The  other  major  operators  for  the 
most  part  are  now  captive  operations 
of  steel,  electric  utilities,  and  oil  com- 
panies. The  dwindling  number  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  operators 
who  are  unable  to  move  capital  from 
one  energy  account  to  another  are  op- 
erating at  a  loss  or  at  marginal  profits. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  this, 
there  are  still  few  industries  that  can 


respond  more  quickly  to  increases  in 
energy  demand  than  the  coal  industr.". 
The  machinery  is  there  and  the  people 
are  available.  Questions  about  the  in- 
dustries' reliability  are  usually  due  to 
situations  outside  the  control  of  the 
coal  operator,  such  as  a  shortage  of 
railroad  cars  or  an  unexpected  legisla- 
tive adjustment. 

The  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  required  coal  operators  to 
commit  more  capital  to  serious  safety 
problems.  The  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  raised 
problems,  yet  many  of  the.se  are  on 
their  way  to  solution.  While  the  aims 
of  both  these  laws  are  necessary  and 
commendable,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  costs  were  added  and 
either  absorbed  by  operators  forced  to 
rai.se  greater  amounts  of  capital  or 
pas.sed  on  as  fuel  adjustment  charge  in 
oiir  electric  bills. 

Mr.  President,  with  major  environ- 
mental decisions  still  to  come  before 
the  Senate  which  could  severely  effect 
all  coal  operators,  the  capital  gains 
treatment  of  coal  royalties  proposed 
by  the  Finance  Committee  bill  before 
us  is  ill-advised.  It  serves  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  the  production  of  coal  which 
we  cannot  afford  if  we  intend  to  use 
coal  as  our  primary  domestic  source  of 
energy. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Jepsen,  Senator  Durenberger.  and 
Senator  Percy  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an- 
other one  of  the  amendments  that  is 
not  particularly  good.  It  is  one  we 
have  been  trying  to  negotiate  all  day 
long. 

I  just  say  I  can  count  and  I  think  the 
cost  of  this  is  that  we  lose  about  $75  to 
$90  million  over  a  3-year  period. 

I  prefer  not  to  do  that,  but  I  al.so 
suggest  that  I  am  willing  to  do  that 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  being  I 
wish  to  pass  this  amendment  and  then 
have  a  vote  on  the  total  amendment, 
and  I  can  say  to  everyone  here  I  think 
out  of  all  the  amendments  and  all  the 
debate  we  have  lost  less  than  $400  to 
$500  million  in  revenue,  with  all  the 
amendments  that  we  have  been  toss- 
ing around  here. 

So  we  believe  we  have  done  a  fair 
job.  There  are  things  that  will  happen 
in  conference  that  will  take  care  of 
some  of  the  revenue  loss.  So  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  speak  very  briefly. 

Mines  in  my  State  and  practically  all 
over  the  country  are  in  trouble.  But 
mines  that  are  in  trouble  do  not  get 
out  of  trouble  by  giving  them  tax  ex- 
emptions or  special  tax  privileges.  If 
they  are  making  money,  it  just  means 
they  will  make  a  little  less  money.  If 
they  are  not  making  any  money,  you 
give  them  all  the  tax  advantages  they 
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want  and  that 
their  problems. 

That  is  not  the  reason  I  rise  to 
object  to  this  amendment.  I  rise  to 
object  to  this  amendment  for  the  very 
reasons  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
was  just  alluding  to.  What  the  Finance 
Committee  did  was  they  tried  to  close 
some  tax  preferences,  and  this  is  a  tax 
preference  that  goes  back  to  1951.  If 
we  stop  to  think  about  it,  it  is  a  little 
absurd  on  its  face  to  think  that  you 
should  treat  royalties  as  capital  gains. 
I  do  not  know  many  other  things  that 
are  treated  as  capital  gains  when  it  is 
just  like  receiving  rent  and  you  treat  it 
as  a  capital  gains  because  section 
631(c)  so  provided,  but  it  was  there. 

So  the  Finance  Committee,  trying  to 
eliminate  some  preferences  and  pick 
up  $48  billion,  zoomed  in  on  this  one 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others  and  said 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it 
and  cut  back  on  part  of  the  advantage, 
not  all  of  it. 

What  do  we  see  here?  What  we  see  is 
an  effort  or  a  total  flip-flop,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  this  is  the  first  total 
flip-flop  that  occurred  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Finance  Committee.  In 
other  words,  where  they  took  a  posi- 
tion and  started  to  close  some  loop- 
holes, started  to  cut  back  on  the  pref- 
erence, then  we  come  out  here  on  the 
floor  and  just  totally  undo  that  which 
was  done. 

I  honestly  believe  that  every 
Member  in  this  body  should  be  put  on 
record  with  respect  to  this  i.ssue  and 
my  guess  is  it  will  pa.ss  overwhelmingly 
but  that  will  not  make  it  right. 

The  hour  is  4:30  a.m.,  or  something 
like  that,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  by  reason  of  the  late 
hour. 

I  would  not  prevail  even  if  I  did.  I 
am  a  realist  enough  to  know  that. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  just  indicat- 
ed that  himself. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  this 
action  is  wrong  and  I  think  it  is  a  step 
background,  if  we  were  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  trying  to  do  what  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  did,  and  my  own  ar- 
gument with  the  Finance  Committee 
is  they  have  not  done  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  1  minute. 

I  just  calculated.  We  have  kept  99 
percent  of  the  revenue  we  came  out  of 
the  committee  with.  I  have  to  believe 
that  is  pretty  good. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  do 
not  agree  with  what  we  did,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  prevail  time  after 
time  because  we  had  a  majority. 

We  have  given  up  1  percent  out  of 
100  percent,  and  all  we  do  in  this 
amendment  is  delay  the  effective  date. 
We  did  not  repeal  anything.  We  just 
delayed  the  effective  date. 


So  1  just  suggest  I  hope  that  99  per- 
cent is  a  pretty  good  average,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  con- 
firm one  thing  that  the  Senator  said? 
Does  this  amendment  actually  treat 
royalties  as  capital  gains? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  not  change 
present  law. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  not  change 
present  law. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Present  law  does 
not  treat  royalties  as  capital  gains, 
does  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  it  does. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  accountant  is 
not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  we  did  was  close 
the  loophole.  If  he  did  not  know  it 
now  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  just  so  they  can  get 
used  to  the  noose. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  if  you  had  a 
$5,000  royalty  and  you  were  in  the  50- 
percent  tax  bracket  you  would  only 
pay  $1,000  or  20  percent  rather  than 
$2,500.  and  the  Senator  is  telling  me 
the  law  has  always  been  that  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  addition  to  the 
depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  has  been  that 
way  since  1942.  That  is  why  we  have  it 
around. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  addition  to  the 
depiction  allowance  they  get  a  capital 
gains  rate  on  royalties? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  supposed  to  get 
one  or  the  other,  but  there  is  a  loop- 
hole and  some  get  both. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  insure  that 
coal  operators,  and  in  particular  small, 
independent  coal  operators,  are  treat- 
ed fairly. 

Section  184  of  the  Dole  amendment 
changes  the  tax  treatment  of  royalty 
payments  made  by  coal  companies  to 
other  companies  that  own  coal  re- 
serves. Currently,  a  company  that  re- 
ceives such  royalty  payments  treats 
the  payments  as  capital  gains.  Under 
the  Dole  amendment,  such  payments 
would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income. 

The  coal  industry  is  in  a  severely  de- 
pressed condition.  The  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  industry  nation- 
wide in  1983  was  27.5  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
In  West  Virginia,  the  number  of  em- 
ployed miners  has  dropped  from 
nearly  60.000  in  1979  to  45,000  last 
year.  There  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  market  in  1984,  but 
employment  has  not  rebounded. 

In  the  metallurgical  coalfields  of 
.southern  West  Virginia,  whole  coun- 
ties have  astronomical  unemployment 
of  more  than  30  percent.  The  city  of 
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Gary.  W.  Va..  has  experienced  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  90  percent  of  its 
work  force. 

Recent  changes  in  the  tax  laws  have 
penalized  the  coal  industry  instead  of 
helping  it  out  of  its  slump. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  cut  back 
on  the  depletion  allowance  for  coal 
and  iron  ore.  The  change  was  effective 
1  year  after  the  enactment  of  TEFRA. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  re- 
store the  depletion  allowance  to  its 
pre-1983  level.  That  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Specter,  but  the 
Finance  Committee  has  not  acted  on 
the  bill. 

In  short,  coal  operators  have  been 
hurt  by  the  reduction  of  the  depletion 
allowance  and  now  another  tax  in- 
crease is  proposed.  One  of  the  agru- 
ments  that  was  made  during  consider- 
•ition  of  TEFRA  in  1982  as  to  why  the 
depletion  allowance  could  be  cut  back 
was  that  capital  gains  treatment  of 
royalty  payments  would  continue. 
That  is  now  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  treatment 
of  coal  royalty  payments  as  ordinary 
income  will  contribute  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coal  industry,  starting  with 
independent  operators.  The  independ- 
ents work  on  a  thin  margin  of  profit 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  The 
recent  depression  in  the  industry  has 
caused  many  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
dependent operators  in  West  Virginia 
to  suffer  substantial  losses.  An  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  of  coal  opera- 
tors will  do  damage  to  the  economy  of 
West  Virginia  and  other  industrial 
States. 

This  amendment  deals  with  two  sep- 
arate tax  increases  being  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  coal  industry.  The 
amendment  helps  insure  that  coal  is 
treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  other 
commodities. 

I  understand  that  the  managers  on 
both  sides  are  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman.  Senator  Dole,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
miittee.  Senator  Long,  for  their  kind 
consideration  and  cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment.  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  for  his  efforts 
to  aid  the  coal-related  economy  in  his 
State  and  other  coal  States. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and 
members  of  the  Coal  Caucus  for  their 
fine  efforts. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
short  statement  in  response  to  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  statement  about  the  un- 
profitable mines.  They  do  not  pay 
taxes  anyway,  so  it  is  no  benefit  to 
them.  The  profit  of  the  mines  reflects 
back  to  what  they  charge  for  the  coal. 
They  have  to  make  a  profit.  And  so  if 
we  cut  out  some  of  that  profit,  it  does 


feedback  and  it  means  they  have  to 
charge  more  for  their  coal.  So  it  does 
affect  the  contracts.  Those  have  been 
built  in  the  contracts  ever  since  1951.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  coal  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  exports  of 
this  country.  I  think  it  can  come  back. 
It  has  probably  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment of  any  industry,  with  27  percent 
or  more  unemployment  today.  I  think 
now  is  the  time  to  encourage  this  in- 
dustry rather  than  try  to  harm  it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter  I. 

The  amendment  (No.  3023)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  302-1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
three  technical  amendments  to  the 
desk,  which  have  been  cleared  all 
around,  and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3024. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  888  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  18  through  24  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'are  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  make  or  finance  student  loans 
under  a  program  of  general  application,  to 
which  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ap- 
plies if— 

"(A)  limitations  are  imposed  under  the 
program  on— 

■■(i)  the  maximum  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing to  any  student,  and 

"(ii)  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  any  loan. 

"(B)  the  loans  are  directly  or  indirectly 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government, 

"(C)  the  financing  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  obli- 
gations the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  this  title,  and 

■■(D)  special  allowance  payments  under 
section  438  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965- 

■■(i)  are  authorized  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  loans  made  under  the  program,  or 

■■(li)  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  loans  under  the  program  if  such 
loans  were  not  financed  with  the  proceeds 
of  obligations  the  interest  on  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  title". 


On  page  889  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  1.  strike  out  ■Special  Allowance  Pay- 
ment Requirement"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of -Certain  Requirements'. 

On  page  889  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  16.  strike  out  ■special  allowance  pay- 
ment requirement'  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of 'certain  requirements '. 

On  page  891  of  such  matter,  in  the  matter 
inserted  between  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out 
"may  not  exceed  the  refunded  obligations" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ■may  not  exceed  101  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate face  amount  of  the  refunded  obliga- 
tions". 

On  page  893  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  23.  strike  out  all  though  page  869.  line 
24. 

On  page  897  of  such  matter,  line  1,  strike 
out  -(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  897  of  such  matter,  line  12.  strike 
out  '(d)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  897  of  sueh  matter,  line  19.  strike 
out  "(e)"  and  insert  m  li'^u  thereof  "(d)'". 

On  page  847  of  the  i  latter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  line  14.  strikt  out  ""the  mortgage'" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  regulations,  the  mortgage". 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  before  line  1, 
strike  out  '$26  million  "  in  the  item  relating 
to  the  Downtown  Redevelopment  Project  lo- 
cated in  Manhattan.  Kansas,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '$34  million  ■. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas,  before 
the  amendments  are  agreed  to,  be 
good  enough  to  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  are 
floating  around  here  four  additional 
projects  to  be  listed.  Arc  they  included 
in  here? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  They  are  not 
part  of  the  technical  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  tried,  but  they  are 
not  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole). 

The  amendment  (No.  3024)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  was  re- 
duced to  be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my  ab- 
sence from  the  Senate  today  is  due  to 
my  presence  in  Idaho  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  Idaho's  former  U.S.  Senator, 
Senator  Frank  Church. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  to 
debate  the  deficit  reduction  package 
on  the  floor,  but  I  would  like  to  per- 
sonally commend  Senator  Dole,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  his  outstanding  and  unwav- 
ering efforts  in  putting  together  an 
administration-supported  package  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 


The  leadership  and  guidance  shown 
by  Senator  Dole  in  steering  this  com- 
plex package  through  the  committee 
and  final  consideration  on  the  floor  is 
greatly  appreciated.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
25  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  fine 
attempt  to  generate  revenue  for  the 
Government  and  reduce  the  deficit.  In 
fact,  section  1272  of  the  code  "current 
inclusion  in  income  of  original  issue 
discount"  provision  will  do  the  exact 
opposite. 

The  proposed  change  in  law  would 
actually  hinder  the  Government's  abil- 
ity to  raise  capital  at  auction  of  U.S. 
Government  securities— Treasury  bills 
and  Treasury  notes. 

The  Government  at  auction  now 
each  week  raises  $12.4  billion  by  sell- 
ing short-term  Treasury  bills  to  the 
broker-dealership  community.  In  addi- 
tion each  month  $8  billion  of  1-year 
Treasury  bills  are  raised  again  by  the 
broker-dealer  community  and  each 
quarter  an  additional  $13  billion  of 
Treasury  notes  are  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  broker-dealer  commu- 
nity. The  total  amount  of  capital  gen- 
erated by  auction  of  U.S.  Government 
paper  to  the  broker-dealer  community 
is  in  excess  of  $900  billion  a  year. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  passed 
by  industry  estimates  50  to  75  percent 
of  this  amount  will  not  be  raised  at 
auction  by  the  Government,  a  loss  of 
$500  to  $700  billion  of  desperately 
needed  funds  to  pay  off  its  obligations. 
This  will  increase  the  deficit. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  force 
the  broker  dealer  to  accrue  income 
before  actually  being  earned.  The  high 
degree  of  risk  and  low-income  poten- 
tial in  carrying  these  huge  Govern- 
ment position  would  now  lose  its  only 
possible  benefit  to  counter  its  inherit 
negatives.  That  benefit  is  not  recogniz- 
ing income  until  it  is  earned.  If  in  fact 
that  is  no  longer  the  case  then  the 
broker  dealer  will  now  turn  to  safer 
ways  of  accruing  income  at  higher 
rates  of  return  that  have  very  little  if 
any  market  risk.  For  example  CD's, 
money  market  funds,  and  so  forth. 

The  Government's  only  action  will 
be  to  try  and  make  the  ownership  of 
Treasury  bills  more  attractive.  This 
normally  means  that  the  Treasury 
bills  will  have  to  have  a  much  higher 
interest  rate  tagged  on.  This  in  turn 
will  generate  higher  interest  rates  all 
through  the  economy  and  cause  a  ter- 
rible chain  of  problems  in  our  econo- 
my. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  question  concerning  the  effec- 
tive date  rules  proposed  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  the  new  tax  defi- 
nition of  "Life  insurance  contract,  " 
which  would  appear  as  section  7702  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
House  bill,  H.R.  4170,  contains  a  simi- 
lar definition.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Finance  Committee's  ef- 
fective date  rules  would  retroactively 


disqualify  as  "life  insurance  "  one  type 
of  contract,  with  an  increasing  face 
amount,  which  actually  meets  the  def- 
inition in  the  House  bill  and  which  has 
been  issued  since  January,  1984,  in  re- 
liance on  that  definition.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  committee's  rules 
were  not  intended  to  burden  any  con- 
tract that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  House  version,  but  rather 
were  designed  to  liberalize  the  transi- 
tion rules  in  the  House  bill.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  whether  this  is  the  case, 
and,  if  so.  whether  any  action  is  con- 
templated to  ameliorate  the  problem 
caused  for  the  type  of  contract  to 
which  I  refer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  this  to  our  attention. 

I  expect  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
in  conference  a  transition  rule  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  provide  a  generous  tran- 
sition rule  for  nonabusive  policies.  I 
will  certainly  ask  the  staff  to  review 
the  contracts  about  which  you  are 
concerned  before  we  complete  action 
in  the  conference. # 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  explaining  section 
171  of  the  bill  relating  to  changing  de- 
preciation from  15  to  20  years  contains 
a  transitional  rule.  It  states  "construc- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced when  land  preparations  and 
improvements,  such  as  clearing,  grad- 
ing, excavation  (including  any  signifi- 
cant required  archaeological  excava- 
tion), or  filling,  are  undertaken." 
Would  a  $300,000  expenditure  be  a  sig- 
nificant expenditure  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
ample of  a  significant  expenditure. • 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
tax  revision  package  before  the  Senate 
is  lengthy  and  ponderous.  Certainly  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
every  word  of  these  1,334  pages,  and  I 
doubt  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  such  an  opportunity.  There- 
fore. I  have  had  to  trust  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  effect 
mortgage-backed  builder  bonds,  an 
area  of  special  concern  to  me. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
91,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  there  should  be  no 
changes  in  the  present  tax  status  of 
mortgage-backed  builder  bonds.  Sena- 
tors     HOLLINGS,      RiEGLE,      ARMSTRONG, 

DoDD,  Cranston,  Dixon,  Heflin, 
Wilson,  and  Melcher  joined  me  in 
this  resolution. 

Briefly,  builder  bonds  are  bonds  sold 
to  the  public  as  a  means  of  raising  con- 
struction capital  and  financing  the 
purchase  of  homes  by  consumers.  The 
collateral  used  to  back  these  bonds 
comes  from  home  mortgages  held  by 
the  issuer.  Under  present  provisions  of 


the  Tax  Code,  the  funds  raised 
through  builder  bonds  are  not  conse- 
dered  taxable:  however,  the  funds  gen- 
erated from  the  home  mortgages  serv- 
ing as  collateral  are  considered  taxable 
income.  This  tax  treatment  also  serves 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  builder  to 
obtain  the  maximum  level  of  usable 
investment  capital  through  the  long 
recognized  installment  sales  method  of 
reporting  income. 

Builder  bonds  allow  the  builder  to 
pay  taxes  only  on  income  received 
from  payment  of  mortgages  and  not 
on  moneys  borrowed  through  the  sale 
of  bonds. 

Because  of  my  strong  concern  about 
this  issue.  I  recently  asked  Secretary 
Regan  about  Treasury's  plans  regard- 
ing mortgage-backed  builder  bonds. 
The  following  is  a  raw  transcript  of 
the  discussion  between  Secretary 
Regan  and  myself  on  March  15  before 
the  Appropriations  Treasury  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee: 

Mr.  DeConcinl  There  is  some  concern 
that  Treasury,  either  through  regulatory 
change  or  through  the  legislative  process, 
might  seek  to  change  the  installment  sales 
method  of  reporting  income  for  mortgage- 
backed  builder  bonds.  I  am  hoping  that  you 
can  tell  us  today  with  great  glee  and  happi- 
ness that  the  Treasury  is  not  planning  any 
such  action  to  alter  the  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  mortgage-backed  builder  bonds. 

Secretary  Regan.  Mr.  DeConcini.  what  we 
are  doing  at  this  particular  moment  is  re- 
thinking the  whole  TIMS  proposals.  This 
would  have  been  part  of  the  TIMS  propos- 
als.    . 

The  builders  have  told  us  that  we  are 
going  to  upset  too  much  if  we  go  through 
with  the  TIMS  proposal,  and  not  allowing 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  to  gel  into 
that  area  of  the  business.  They  are  there 
now. 

Now.  we  wanted  to  privatize  this.  It 
seemed  to  us  like  a  good  idea. 

Having  heard  what  these  other  people  are 
saying,  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  Cabi- 
net Council  on  Economic  Affairs,  which  I 
chair.  "We  have  decided  to  re-look  at  this 
whole  subject,  so  at  the  moment  it  is  all  on 
hold,  including  the  builder  bonds. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  including  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  builder  bonds. 

Secretary  Regan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I 
ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  advise  this  com- 
mittee if  your  decision  is  leaning  toward  the 
direction  of  changing  the  builder-bond  tax 
consequences? 

Secretary  Regan.  I  will  give  you  that  as- 
surance. 

Knowing  as  I  do  that  much  of  this 
tax  bill  was  written  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  that  it  has  the  explic- 
it support  of  Treasury  I  trust  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  will 
adversely  affect  the  status  of  mort- 
gage-backed builder  bonds.» 

Mr.  PERCY.  Section  267  of  the  bill 
provides  that  losses  upon  sales  be- 
tween related  corporations  are  to  be 
deferred  until  the  product  is  sold  to  an 
unrelated  party.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  provision  will,  in  effect, 
extend     the    deferred     intercompany 
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transactions  rules  of  the  consolidated 
return  regulations  to  situations  other 
than  those  in  which  a  consolidated 
return  election  is  in  effect.  In  deter- 
mining the  manner  in  which  deferred 
losses  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  provision  to  utilize  the 
concepts  and  principles  which  have 
been  developed  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ferred intercompany  transportation 
provisions  contained  in  Treasury  Reg- 
ulation section  1.1502-13. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  is 
aware,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  so-called  OATS  provision  in  the 
life  insurance  bill.  This  provision, 
which  is  a  transition  rule,  provides 
that  certain  companies  that  went 
through  ta.\able  acquisitions  in  1980- 
83  can  recompute  their  tentative  life 
insurance  company  taxable  income 
(LICTI)  for  purposes  of  the  small  com- 
pany deduction,  and  also,  for  purposes 
of  the  20-percent  taxable  income  ad- 
justment. 

My  concern  relates  to  the  fact  that 
this  transition  rule  only  applies  to 
companies  domiciled  in  the  States  of 
Alabama.  Oklahoma.  and  Texas. 
There  are  companies  located  in  other 
States,  including  Arkansas.  Kentucky, 
and  others,  that  are  similarly  situated. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  this  provision 
should  be  made  applicable  to  compa- 
nies in  the  same  situation,  regardless 
of  the  State  in  which  they  may  be 
domiciled.  I  raised  this  problem  in  the 
Finance  Committee  when  we  consid- 
ered this  bill. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  whether  or  not  he  will 
insist  that  this  provision  be  made  ge- 
neric in  conference  with  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am 
aware  of  his  concern,  and  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
companies  similarly  situated,  in  States 
other  than  those  listed  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  intention 
to  insist  that  a  generic  provision  be  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report.0 

CONDOMINIUM  COST  REDUCTION  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  this  body's  attention  to  the 
condominium  cost  reduction  provi- 
sions, found  at  section  801  of  H.R. 
4170.  provisions  which  find  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  bill  before  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Durenberger  and  I  in- 
troduced companion  legislation  to  this 
provision  on  November  3,  1983.  S. 
2046.  And.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  the  seventh  district  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Archer,  for  all  of  his  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  While,  today,  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude such  provisions  in  the  bill  before 
us,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  their 
merits   and    urge    that    the   conferees 


from  this  body  accept  them  in  confer- 
ence. 

In  my  view,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  the  condominium  cost  reduction 
provisions  deserve  our  support.  Under 
present  law  if  the  owner  of  an  apart- 
ment building  desires  to  convert  that 
building  to  the  condominium  form  of 
ownership,  any  profits  earned  on  the 
sale  of  the  individual  units  is  taxed  as 
ordinary  income,  notwithstanding  that 
the  property  might  be  held  as  an  in- 
vestment for  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner 
sells  the  building  to  a  middleman,  who 
performs  the  process  of  conversion 
and  sells  the  units,  the  owner's  gain  is 
taxed  as  capital  gain  and  the  middle- 
man pays  the  ordinary  income. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  condominium 
conversions  which  have  been  accom- 
plished to  date  are  done  with  the  in- 
volvement of  middlemen,  known  in  the 
trade  as  convertors. 

Essentially,  what  the  propcsed 
change  in  the  law  would  do  is  tax  the 
long-time  owner's  gain  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  building  at  the 
time  of  conversion  at  capital  gain 
rates,  and  tax  any  additional  gain 
from  the  sale  of  the  units  as  ordinary 
income.  Thus,  the  tax  con.sequences  of 
a  conversion  by  an  an  owner  would 
mirror  those  of  a  conversion  using  a 
convertor,  but  the  convenor's  involve- 
ment would' be  avoided,  with  all  the 
burdens  that  entails. 

Ordinarily,  convertors  must  borrow 
the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the 
building  to  be  converted.  Saddled  with 
this  substantial  debt  burden,  conver- 
tors have  a  great  incentive  to  convert 
and  sell  the  individual  units  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  tenants  are  put  to  a  quick  choice 
between  buying  or  moving  out.  In  ad- 
dition, the  interest  which  the  conver- 
tors pay  on  the  funds  borrowed  to  buy 
the  building  must  be  recovered,  and 
obviously  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
price  of  the  unit.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  involvement  of  a  convertor  in- 
creases the  cost  of  a  condominium  con- 
version by  anywhere  from  15  to  30  per- 
cent. 

The  benefits  to  tenants  to  be  expect- 
ed from  changing  the  law  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  convertor  involvement 
are  more  than  theoretical.  Experience 
has  shown  that  conversions  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  convertors 
create  far  more  difficulties  for  tenants 
than  do  conversions  accomplished  by 
the  original  owners  of  the  apartment 
buildings. 

A  word  is  in  order  here  about  the 
effect  of  conversions  on  the  rental 
market.  A  1980  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  study  re- 
veals that  while  condominium  conver- 
sions obviously  reduce  the  supply  of 
rental  stock,  there  is  an  almost  1-to-l 
effect  in  reducing  the  demand  for 
rental  stock.  Many  first  time  condo- 
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minium  buyers  were  previously  renters 
or  older  couples  moving  from  larger 
houses  after  the  kids  have  grown  up. 
In  fact,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
given  the  current  cost  of  housing,  con- 
dominium purchase  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  young  homeowners  and  older 
empty-nesters  to  afford  ownership 
housing  with  all  the  financial  and  psy- 
chological benefits  which  that  brings. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
measure  which  the  Senate  conferees 
should  accept  as  it  has  been  proposed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
H.R.  4170.« 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  Senator  Tower,  in  recom- 
mending that  our  conferees  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  condominium  cost  re- 
duction provisions  of  H.R.  4170.  I  en- 
dorse the  reasons  advanced  for  that 
recommendat  ion. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the 
matter  of  the  revenue  impact  of  that 
proposal.  In  the  1984  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (H.  Rep. 
98-432.  2d  se.ss..  part  ID  a  modest  reve- 
nue decline  is  indicated  should  the 
condominium  cost  reduction  provi- 
sions be  made  law.  However,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  of  1983 
(H.  Rep.  98-432.  Isl  sess.)  indicated  a 
modest  revenue  gain  for  the  same 
measure.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  1983  condominium  cost 
reduction  provisions  included  provi- 
sions meant  to  limit  the  use  of  collaps- 
ible corporations  in  the  condominium 
conversion  process.  The  1984  version 
puts  the  collapsible  corporation  provi- 
sions into  a  separate  .section  of  the 
bill,  from  which  a  revenue  gain  is  pre- 
dicted. Thus,  the  net  effect  of  these 
two  changes  in  the  law  provisions  will, 
in.sofar  as  condominium  conversion 
transactions  are  concerned,  be  at  least 
revenue  neutral,  or  perhaps  positive 
on  the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  wish  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Texas  and 
Minnesota  in  recommending  that  our 
conferees  accept  the  condominium 
cost  reduction  provisions  as  propo.sed 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  other  body. 
As  this  discussion  has  indicated,  con- 
dominium conversions  are  not  without 
controversy.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation  reveals  that  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  condominium 
conversions  are  most,  perhaps  even  all 
of  them  the  result  of  the  involvement 
of  middleman  condominium  conver- 
tors. and  involvement  virtually  com- 
pelled by  the  current  structure  of  the 
tax  law. 

It  is  of  note  that  there  has  been  no 
visible  opposition  to  the  condominium 
cost  reduction  provisions.  Indeed.  I  am 
informed  that  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  went  to  the  effort  of  contacting 
tenants  groups  and  others  who  might 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  dis- 
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covered  that  none  of  them  saw  any 
reason  to  oppose  the  propo.sal. 

I  am  informed  also  that  there  have 
been  some  private  representations 
from  convertors,  questioning  the  pro- 
posal by  raising  concerns  as  to  wheth- 
er apartment  owners  are  competent  to 
effect  condominium  conversions.  The 
answer  to  that  question,  however,  is 
given  in  testimony  by  a  convertor  who 
appeared  before  the  other  body  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  That  answer  simply  is 
that  if  an  apartment  owner  wishes  to 
convert  a  building  and  finds  the  task 
too  complex  or  onerous  he  will  hire  a 
convertor  on  a  fee  basis.  Thus,  the 
function  of  the  convertor  will  be  per- 
formed where  necessary  by  those  with 
professional  competence,  but  the  pres- 
sures caused  by  the  convertors  in- 
volvement in  the  financing,  and  the  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  the  inter 
est  rates  attached  to  that  financing, 
will  not  be  present  as  they  are  under 
current  law. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  their 
expression  of  strong  interest  in  the 
condominium  cost  reduction  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4170.  The  Senate  confer- 
ees will  give  careful  consideration  of 
these  provisions  in  conference.* 

AMENDMENT  EXCLUDING  TAX-EXEMPT  BOND  IN- 
TEREST FROM  THE  INCOME  THRESHOLD  IN  DE- 
TERMINING TAXATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  which  is  designed  to 
repeal  the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt  in- 
terest from  the  income  threshold  used 
in  determining  the  taxation  of  social 
.security  benefits.  This  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult issue— for  that  matter,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
broach  the  i.ssue  of  adjusting  the  bene- 
fits an  individual  receives  under  social 
security. 

Americans  who  have  worked 
throughout  their  lives  and  have  con- 
tributed to  social  .security  should  be 
guaranteed  a  substantial  and  a  suffi- 
cient benefit  from  this  trust.  Congress 
was  faced.  1  year  ago,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  bankrupt  trust  fund— a  true 
question  as  to  whether  this  guarantee 
would  be  maintained. 

Many  modifications  to  the  social  se- 
curity system  were  initiated  under  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1983  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  the  trust  fund.  Instead  of  pro- 
po.sals  to  means-test  social  security  or 
target  benefits  to  only  low-income 
Americans,  Congress  moved  to  tax  a 
portion  of  benefits  for  those  individ- 
uals receiving  relatively  high  income. 
If  we  are  to  tax  these  benefits,  all 
income  should  be  included  in  the  de- 
termination of  whether  this  tax 
should  be  imposed. 

Many  individuals  suggest  that  tax- 
exempt  intere.st  income  is  being  taxed 
under  current  law.  However,  this  is  in- 
correct.   Interest    income    from    tax- 


exempt  bonds  is  not  taxed,  but  used  to 
calculate  total  income  to  determine 
whether  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  paid  to  high  income  persons  is 
taxed. 

Congress  made  the  right  decision  in 
the  1983  social  security  compromises 
and  we  should  not  move  to  change  it 
now.» 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  transition  rule 
to  section  171  of  the  Dole/Long 
amendment,  the  "Recovery  Period  for 
Most  Real  Property  Extended  to  20 
Years"  applies  if  either  the  taxpayer 
or  a  qualified  person  enters  into  a 
binding  contract  to  purcha,se  or  con- 
struct the  property  before  April  16. 
1984  or  construction  of  such  property 
was  commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer 
or  a  qualified  person  before  April  16, 
1984  and  is  placed  in  service  before 
1987. 

The  definition  of  qualified  person 
provides  that  the  transition  rule  ap- 
plies to  a  transferee  of  the  person  who 
commenced  construction  of  the  build- 
ing or  who  entered  into  a  binding  con- 
tract, provided  that  transfer  occurs 
prior  to  the  time  the  building  is  placed 
in  service. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
transition  rule  would  apply  to  cases 
that  involved  a  series  of  transfers 
prior  to  the  time  the  building  is  placed 
in  service.  For  example,  the  rule  would 
apply  where  one  person  had  com- 
menced construction  prior  to  March 
16.  1984  and  that  person  transferred 
the  property  to  a  second  person,  who 
in  turn  transferred  the  property  to  a 
third  person,  all  prior  to  the  time  it 
was  placed  in  service  by  anyone.  In 
such  a  case  the  last  owner  who  first 
placed  the  property  in  service  would 
qualify  for  the  transition  rule.  Is  that 
al.so  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  My  question  concerns  the 
impact  of  his  amendment  of  yesterday 
regarding  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration on  the  Northern  peat  energy 
project  in  Milford,  Maine.  The  North- 
ern Peat  Co.  recently  received  a  letter 
of  intent  from  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  on  price  supports  and 
loan  guarantees  for  the  project.  Con- 
struction will  begin  in  July  1985.  and 
commercial  production  is  expected  in 
July  1988.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  project  would  not  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Maine  in  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  Northern  peat  energy 
project.  The  planning  for  this  project 
was  based  on  the  availability  of  the 
energy  tax  credits  and  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. I  hope  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  to  affect  this 
project. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  My  amendment  is 
prospective  only  and  it  is  certainly  not 
my  intention  to  adversely  affect  any 
qualified  project. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2962  RELATING  TO  RURAL 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  1  was 
very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  action  today  on  the  amend- 
ment developed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  rural  referral  cen- 
ters. This  amendment  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  criteria  by 
June  1  defining  rural  referral  center 
hospitals  that  are  similar  to  hospitals 
in  more  urbanized  areas. 

I  understand  HCFA  is  already  work- 
ing on  this  general  problem,  and  I 
think  this  amendment  makes  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senate  wants  action 
taken  and  taken  in  a  timely  manner. 
While  broad  classifications  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  prospective  payment 
system  work  there  must  be  enough 
flexibility  in  the  system  to  allow  rec- 
ognition of  unique  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Certainly,  those  rural 
hospitals  that  serve  a  broad  region  of 
their  State  and  serve  as  a  referral 
center  for  people  within  a  several  hun- 
dred mile  radius  deserve  special  con- 
sideration that  is  not  available  under 
the  current  regulations.  Without  it, 
however,  many  could  be  forced  to 
close,  drastically  lowering  access  to 
medical  care  for  large  segments  of 
rural  America. 

We  have  two  such  hospitals  in  North 
Dakota,  located  in  Minot.  a  city  of 
35,000  people.  While  a  population  of 
35,000  may  not  sound  big  to  those  of 
you  in  more  populated  areas,  it  is  the 
fourth  largest  city  in  our  State,  and 
the  hospitals  there  serve  a  population 
of  over  150,000  in  an  area  encompass- 
ing over  20,000  square  miles.  These 
hospitals  are  rural  only  in  that  they 
are  located  in  a  smaller  community. 
Otherwise,  their  characteristics  are 
those  of  urban  rather  than  rural  hos- 
pitals. 

I  would  hope  that  HCFA  will  be  sure 
to  look  at  hospitals  in  the  more  sparse- 
ly populated  areas  of  the  country  like 
Minot  as  the  regulations  mandated  by 
this  amendment  are  developed.  Sena- 
tor Andrews  and  I  ha\e  been  working 
with  HCFA  and  Dr.  Davis  on  the 
Minot  problem  for  some  time.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them, 
and  I  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
work  to  develop  regulations  that  will 
fit  the  realities  of  rural  America. 

veterans'  MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BONDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11.  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2163.  I  was  delighted  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  Aho  serves  with  me  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi)  as  the  principal  cospon- 
sor  of  amendment  No.  2949.  This 
amendment,  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate,  expresses  the 
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sense  of  this  body  that  no  termination 
date  be  imposed  on  the  issuance  of 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds 
and  that  no  qualified  veterans'  mort- 
gage bonds  be  subject  to  State  mort- 
gage subsidy  volume  caps. 

Veterans'  mortgage  bonds  are  an  im- 
portant means  of  assisting  veterans  in 
obtaining  housing  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates.  They  have  been  effectively 
used  by  a  number  of  States  and  could 
well  be  used  effectively  in  any  State 
that  desired  to  establish  a  program  to 
benefit  its  veteran  citizens. 

Veterans'  mortgage  bonds  totalling 
approximately  $2.9  billion  were  issued 
by  several  States  in  the  years  1980 
through  1982.  At  the  present  time, 
four  States— California,  Alaska, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin— are  using  vet- 
erans' mortgage  bonds  to  finance  low- 
interest  veterans'  housing  program. 
Two  other  States— Pennsylvania  and 
Texas— are  working  to  establish  simi- 
lar veterans'  home  loan  programs. 

In  California,  the  Cal-Vet  program 
has  been  in  place  since  1921  and  has 
assisted  more  than  360.000  veterans  in 
acquiring  housing.  The  great  support 
for  the  Cal-Vet  program  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  by  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  veterans' 
bond  issues  for  over  60  years:  for  ex- 
ample, $400  million  in  such  bonds  have 
been  issued  in  the  past  4  years,  and,  in 
the  past  2  years,  88  percent  of  the  Cal- 
Vet  loans  have  been  made  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam-era.  The  program  has 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation,  and 
100  percent  of  the  bond  proceeds  have 
been  used  for  purposes  of  making  low- 
cost  farm  and  home  loans  to  Califor- 
nia veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  2163  do 
not  propose  any  changes  in  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds.  However,  section  711 
of  H.R.  4170,  as  now  approved  by  the 
House,  contains  two  provisions  that 
would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  on 
these  bonds.  First,  it  would  generally 
require  that  each  States  ceiling  for 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  be  reduced 
by  the  aggregate  amount  of  qualified 
mortgage  bonds  issued  in  the  State 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Second,  it  would  subject  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds  to  a  December  31, 
1988,  sunset  provision. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
which  was  also  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Kasten,  Hatfield,  Wilson,  and 
Stevens,  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  these  changes  not  be 
made.  We  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  any  such  restrictions  would  serious- 
ly impair  existing  State  veterans' 
housing  programs,  as  well  as  discour- 
age other  States  from  establishing 
such  programs  as  a  means  of  assisting 
their  veteran-citizens.  Certainly.  State 
efforts  such  as  these  are  appropriate 
and  should  be  fostered— not  impeded 
or  hampered— by  the  Congress. 


I  am  delighted  that  the  entire 
Senate  has  now  gone  on  record  as 
sharing  that  sentiment  and  that  this 
position  is  clearly  stated  in  the  meas- 
ure. I  am  also  grateful  for  the  assur- 
ances of  the  distinquished  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  (Mr.  Dole)  that 
he  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Democrat  on  that  committee  (Mr. 
Long)  will  do  their  best  in  conference 
to  sustain  the  Senate's  position.  At 
this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
assure  them  that  I  am  prepared  to 
assist  them  in  that  task  in  any  and  all 
appropriate  ways. 


CREDIT  CARD  SURCHARGES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  every 
office  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in 
both  bodies,  has  been  inundated  with 
postcards  and  letters  opposing  at- 
tempts to  saddle  credit  card  holders 
with  surcharge  penalties.  This  post- 
card campaign  was  generated  by  a 
letter  from  American  Express  to  its 
cardholders,  and  it  has  created  a  lot  of 
confusion. 

In  their  letter,  AMEX  resorted  to  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  supported  by  in- 
accurate and  misleading  statements. 
For  example: 

AMEX  says  Congress  could  be  dan- 
gerously close  to  restricting  your  right 
to  use  your  own  charge  or  credit  cards 
where  and  when  you  please.  This  is 
blatant  nonsense.  Congress  is  doing  no 
such  thing. 

AMEX  says  the  Senate  action  on  S. 
2336  will  saddle  credit  card  holders 
with  surcharge  penalties. 

First  of  all,  we  already  have  so-called 
surcharge  penalties.  We  call  it  a  cash 
discount.  All  over  America  gasoline 
stations  are  charging  a  higher  price 
for  customers  who  use  a  credit  card. 
This  is  a  surcharge  for  credit  as  much 
as  a  discount  for  cash. 

Second,  nothing  in  the  Senate  bill 
requires  merchants  to  do  anything.  It 
is  completely  voluntary.  Some  mer- 
chants could  choose  to  charge  more 
for  credit  or  less  for  cash,  as  some  gas 
stations  already  do. 

AMEX  says  the  Federal  law  prohib- 
iting surcharge  protects  consumers 
and  American  Express  in  the  market. 

It  does  not  protect  consumers.  They 
have  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  accepting 
credit  card  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  everyone.  When  that  hap- 
pens, cash  purchasers  subsidize  credit 
purchasers. 

The  law  certainly  protects  card  com- 
panies. But  why  should  it?  Card  com- 
panies do  not  need  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imposing  unnecessary  regula- 
tions on  the  thousands  of  highly  com- 
petitive retailers  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  both  the 
American  Express  letter,  and  my  re- 
sponse, be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


American  Express  I>laza, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  26.  1984. 

Dear  Cardmember:  By  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  your  home.  Congress  could  be  dan- 
gerously close  to  restricting  your  right  to 
use  your  own  charge  or  credit  cards  where 
and  when  you  please. 

Even  as  I  write,  a  bill  is  moving  rapidly 
through  Congress  that  would  permit  mer- 
chants to  penalize  you  for  your  card  pur- 
chases. It  would  allow  businesses  to  impose 
a  surcharge  of  up  to  5  percent  on  each  and 
every  item  you  buy. 

Until  now.  this  type  of  blatant  discrimina- 
tion was  strictly  prohibited.  But  unless  you 
act  today,  your  credit  convenience  may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Here  is  why. 

On  February  28.  Congress  let  expire  a  law 
that  barred  busine.sses  from  charging  cus- 
tomers extra  for  purchases  made  with  credit 
cards.  That  law  had  been  on  the  books  for 
nearly  eight  years— and  according  to  our  re- 
search it  may  have  saved  the  average  card- 
member  well  over  a  thousand  dollars. 

In  years  past,  the  law  has  been  routinely 
re-enacted  by  members  of  Congress.  They 
knew  then,  as  they  know  now.  that  it  pre- 
vented merchants  from  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage of  customers  who  chose  to  use  credit 
cards. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  surprised— as  I  know 
you.  too.  must  be— when  Congress  let  the 
law  lapse,  though  the  surcharge  ban  clearly 
benefitted  so  many  Americans.  And  frankly. 
I  am  outraged  to  think  that  now  a  handful 
of  politicians  are  on  the  verge  of  pushing 
through  a  bill  to  inflict  costly  and  confusing 
surcharge  penalties  on  you  and  other  card- 
holders. 

That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  today.  I 
am  concerned  that  you  might  not  even  be 
aware  that  Congress  is  seriously  considering 
a  bill  that  could  give  .some  merchants  an 
unfair  windfall— at  your  expen.se.  I  feel  that 
if  you  were,  you  would  want  to  act.  and  urge 
your  friends  to  act.  as  well. 

In  doing  so.  please  be  assured  that  we  at 
American  Express  strongly  oppose  any  sur- 
charge of  any  type  on  card  purchases.  We 
are  backing  legislation— introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Frank  Annunzio  (D-IL)  and  Sen- 
ators Alfonse  D'Amato  <RNY)  and  Alan 
Dixon  (D-ID— that  would  permanently  ban 
this  kind  of  abuse. 

I  know  you  may  wonder:  Why  is  American 
Express  so  opposed  to  surcharge  penalties? 

The  answer  is  simple.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  worked  hard 
to  make  sure  your  card  offers  you  a  conven- 
ient, reliable— and  trusted— way  to  make 
purchases.  That  benefits  you  and  American 
Express  alike. 

Your  early  acceptance  of  charge  cards  has 
.shown  that  you  appreciate  this  convenience, 
■your  growing  use  of  the  card  has  demon- 
strated that  our  mutual  trust  has  not  gone 
unrewarded. 

But  now.  a  few  members  of  Congress- 
backed  by  some  powerful  special  interests 
are  seeking  to  change  the  rules  that  have 
protected  us  both  in  the  marketplace.  And 
unless  you  act  now.  I  fear  they  may  be  suc- 
ce-ssful. 

Before  I  go  any  further.  I  must  tell  you 
what  these  politicians  are  telling  their  col- 
leagues. I  don't  like  to  repeat  it.  but  I  be- 
lieve you  need  to  know. 

They  are  saying  you  deserve  to  be  penal- 
ized because  your  credit  and  charge  cards 
are  so  terribly  costly  for  merchants  to  proc- 
ess. They  say  that  you— whom  they  like  to 
call  the  "privileged  few"— drive  up  costs  to 
cash  paying  customers. 


I  want  to  assure  you  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

First  of  all.  the  law  already  allows  mer- 
chants to  offer  unlimited  discounts  to  cus- 
tomers who  choose  to  pay  with  cash. 

Cash  discounts  can  benefit  customers— 
and  we  have  long  been  for  them.  They  give 
you  the  option  of  either  paying  the  regular 
price  and  having  the  convenience  of  using 
your  credit  card,  or  paying  cash  and  receiv- 
ing a  discount. 

We  think  you  and  all  consumers  should 
have  this  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  a  choice 
with  no  penalty  and  numerous  benefits. 

The  surcharge,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
penalize  both  cash  and  credit  customers.  If 
you  chose  to  pay  cash,  you  would  pay  full 
price.  If  you  wanted— or  needed— to  use 
your  credit  card,  you  would  be  charged  a 
penalty  over  and  above  the  regular  price. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  by  those  push- 
ing the  surcharge  who  claim  that  if  mer- 
chants no  longer  had  to  bear  the  cost  of 
proce.ssing  credit  card  .sales,  they  would 
gladly  lower  their  prices  across  the  board. 
(When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  that 
happen?) 

This  "claim  "—and  that's  all  it  is— is  based 
on  the  unproven  premise  that  credit  card 
transactions  cost  merchants  more  than  ac- 
cepting cash  or  personal  checks. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  costs  asso- 
ciated with  cash  and  checks  that  do  not 
exist  with  credit  cards.  A  merchant  who  has 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  hand  needs  in- 
creased security.  And  checks— which  can  re- 
quire considerably  more  transaction  time 
than  credit  cards— bring  with  them  a  certain 
percentage  of  bad  check  losses. 

That  is  why  few  merchants  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  opportunity  to  offer  dis- 
counts for  cash.  There  generally  isn't 
enough  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  mer- 
chant to  justify  having  two  prices  for  the 
same  item. 

Yet.  backers  of  the  surcharge  now  want  to 
create  a  confusing  system  that  would  make 
comparative  shopping  all  but  impossible. 
You  would  need  a  calculator  to  determine 
which  merchant— one  offering  discounts  or 
one  imposing  surcharges— would  give  you 
the  better  deal. 

Before  I  close,  I  must  talk  to  you  about 
what  I  see  as  the  most  unacceptable  irony 
of  all.  I  am  referring  to  the  charges  made  by 
surcharge  proponents  against  "a  handful" 
of  cardholders. 

The  truth  is  that  credit  cards  are  no 
longer  something  for  the  privileged  few. 
More  than  7  out  of  10  Americans  now  have 
credit  or  charge  cards.  These  cards  help  you 
avoid  the  risk  of  carrying  large  amounts  of 
cash  and  provide  an  accurate  record  of  your 
purchases. 

With  more  than  600  million  credit  cards  in 
circulation,  cards  are  found  today  at  every 
level  of  the  economy. 

In  many  cases,  cards  provide  lower  and 
middle-income  families  a  way  to  meet  their 
needs  between  paydays.  They  provide  all  of 
us  a  means  to  purchase  school  clothes,  pay 
medical  bills,  and  obtain  other  necessities 
when  household  budgets  cannot  convenient- 
ly provide  the  cash. 

But  now,  all  of  this  is  threatened.  If  the 
D'Amato/Annunzio  bill  is  not  passed  into 
law,  the  convenient  credit  card  structure, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many  could 
be  thrown  into  needless  chaos— and  all  be- 
cause a  few  members  of  Congress  have  un- 
dermined traditional  consumer  protections 
that  we  both  have  fought  to  build  into  our 
society. 

That's  why  I  am  making  this  unprecedent- 
ed personal  request  to  you  to  take  just  a 


moment  to  let  your  members  of  Congress 
know  that  you  regard  a  surcharge  penalty 
on  credit  cards  as  totally  unacceptable. 

Here  is  how  you  can  help. 

Just  complete  the  enclosed  return  cards 
and  mail  them  to  your  senators  and  repre- 
sentative. Personally  fill  in  your  members' 
names  and  add  your  own  signature  so  they'll 
know  of  your  sincere  concern.  I  assure  you, 
they'll  be  impressed  by  your  commitment. 

Finally,  please  use  the  Reply  Memoran- 
dum to  let  me  know  that  you  have  joined 
the  battle.  I  don't  mind  taking  the  lead,  but 
I  need  to  know  that  you're  behind  me.  I 
value  your  support. 

That  is  it.  By  joining  together,  we  can 
stop  the  surcharge  penalty  dead  in  its 
tracks.  And  we  can  assure  that  this  time  it 
stays  permanently  banned. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

James  F.  Calvano, 

President. 

P.S.  I  have  just  been  told  by  aides  in 
Washington  that  the  surcharge  penalty  pro- 
ponents are  rushing  to  pass  their  bill  before 
you  have  time  to  act.  So  please  send  in  your 
cards  today  so  w-e  can  remove  this  costly 
threat  once  and  for  all. 

Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  10.  1984. 
Mr.  James  F.  Calvano. 

President.  Payment  Systems  Division.  Amer- 
ican Express  Co..  American  Express 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Calvano:  I  am  writing  to  strong- 
ly protest  the  letter  writing  campaign  waged 
by  American  Express  urging  your  cardhold- 
ers to  oppose  "surcharge  penalties".  While 
legitimate  arguments  could  have  been  made, 
unfortunately  you  resorted  to  inflammatory 
rhetoric  supported  by  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading statements  calculated  to  incite, 
rather  than  inform,  your  cardholders. 

Because  of  the  glaring  absence  of  facts  in 
your  letter  to  cardholders,  I  will  recount  a 
few  which  are  important  to  understanding 
this  debate.  As  you  know,  American  Express 
and  credit  card  companies  charge  retailers 
up  to  5  percent  for  accepting  a  charge  card. 
If  you  hand  your  local  merchant,  gas  station 
owner,  or  restaurant  a  $10  bill  that  mer- 
chant gets  $10.  If  you  hand  them  a  charge 
card  they  get  $9.50  when  they  turn  in  the 
charge  slip.  This  50  cents  charge,  known  as 
the  merchant  discount  fee,  goes  to  the 
charge  company. 

Merchants  have  to  recover  the  50  cents 
cost,  the  merchant  discount  fee.  If  they 
can't  pass  this  cost  directly  on  the  card  user, 
they  must  raise  prices  to  cover  the  card 
costs.  That  merchants  raise  prices  to  cover 
charge  card  costs  is  not  a  "mere  claim",  but 
a  common  sense  economic  principle  that  has 
been  documented  by  study  after  study.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates 
that  the  prices  of  goods  are  increased  by  as 
much  as  $6  billion  a  year  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  merchant  discount  fee  im- 
posed by  card  companies.  When  everyone 
pays  the  same  price,  inflated  by  merchant 
discount  fees,  cash  customers  are  forced  to 
subsidize  those  who  pay  by  card.  This  gives 
everyone  the  impression  that  credit  is 
"free":  unfortunately,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch,  or  free  use  of  your  card. 

In  February,  the  Senate  passed  legislation 
which  permits  merchants  to  charge  a  "dif- 
ference in  price"  for  cash  and  credit  custom- 
ers. The  Senate  action  removed  the  distinc- 
tion in  current  law  which  permits  cash  dis- 
counts but  prohibits  credit  surcharges,  be- 


cause the  distinction  makes  no  sense.  To 
argue  that  a  cash  discount  differs  from  a 
surcharge  for  credit  is  like  arguing  that  the 
glass  is  half  full  but  not  half  empty.  The 
Senate  action  merely  confirms  what  is  al- 
ready happening  in  the  marketplace.  Every 
American  is  familiar  with  gasoline  stations 
which  offer  a  lower  "discount"  price  for 
payment  by  cash,  and  a  higher  "credit" 
price  for  payment  by  charge  card.  You  can 
call  this  a  "cash  discount",  or  a  "credit  card 
surcharge",  or  as  the  Senate  bill  does— a 
"difference  in  price"  reflecting  the  higher 
cost  of  accepting  a  credit  card. 

American  Express  has  greeted  this  Senate 
action  with  a  Chicken  Little  response.  In  a 
misleading  and  inaccurate  letter.  American 
Express  cardholders  are  told  that  Congress 
is  "close  to  restricting  cardholder's  rights  to 
use  their  own  charge  or  credit  cards  where 
and  when  they  please  ",  This  statement  is 
blatant  nonsense.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  leg- 
islation designed  to  accomplish  such  a  goal. 
Secondly,  the  letter  urges  opposition  to 
Congressional  "attempts  to  saddle  credit 
cardholders  with  penalties".  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  require 
merchants  to  charge  for  credit  card  use. 

Like  parking  privileges,  some  merchants 
may  choose  to  charge  for  credit  card  accept- 
ance, as  some  gasoline  stations  already  do. 
In  all  likelihood,  many  would  not  impose  a 
higher  price  for  charge  cards  for  competi- 
tive reasons  and/or  fear  of  antagonizing 
customers.  This  is  the  free  market  at  work. 
I  find  no  compelling  reason  to  justify  feder- 
al government  restrictions  on  merchants 
just  to  protect  the  billions  of  dollars  in  mer- 
chant discount  fees  earned  by  credit  card 
companies.  Third,  it  is  almost  amusing  to 
read  the  charge  that  "a  few  members  of 
Congress— backed  by  some  powerful  special 
interests"  are  seeking  to  change  the  rules. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  66-22— not 
exactly  a  "handful  of  politicians  "—the 
Senate  soundly  rejected  an  amendment  en- 
dorsed by  American  Express  to  permanently 
ban  surcharges.  The  "powerful  special  inter- 
ests", namely  the  credit  card  companies  and 
banks,  lost  on  that  vote.  The  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  enjoyed  broad,  diverse  support 
ranging  from  free  market  advocates  oppos- 
ing the  surcharge  ban  as  a  permanent  price 
control,  to  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  which  argued  that  the  ban  forces 
retailers  to  bury  the  true  cost  of  credit  in 
higher  prices  for  consumers. 

American  Express  has  otherwise  consist- 
ently argued  against  the  heavy  hand  of  fed- 
eral government  regulation  and  championed 
the  benefits  of  free  and  unrestrained  com- 
petition. I  am  extremely  disappointed  that, 
on  this  issue,  you  are  leading  the  charge  in 
lobbying  Congress  for  protective  legislation, 
armed  with  deceptive  information  which 
distorts  the  issues.  I  agree  with  one  point 
made  in  the  American  Express  letter,  which 
notes  that  the  Senate  action  changes  the 
rules  •'which  have  so  far  protected  us  in  the 
marketplace".  You  do  not  need  federal  regu- 
lation protecting  you  in  the  marketplace.  If 
you  truly  believe  in  free  markets,  practice 
what  you  preach  and  stop  asking  Congress 
to  impose  unnecessary  regulations  on  the 
thousands  of  highly  competitive  retailers  all 
over  the  nation. 
Sincerely 

Jake  Garn. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  GARN.  A  few  other  individuals 
and  organizations  have  commented  on 
the  American  Express  letter,  and  the 
surcharge  debate. 
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For  example,  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  say  they 
cannot  leave  the  Amex  letter  unan- 
swered, because  it  gives  a  distorted 
one-sided  picture  of  surcharges. 

In  their  letter  they  carefully  docu- 
ment the  inflammatory  buzz  words 
used  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  card- 
holders and  obscure  the  real  issues. 

Alfred  Kahn  has  something  to  say 
about  this  debate.  He  is  now  a  profes- 
sor at  Cornell  University  and  was 
President  Carter's  choice  to  head  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

He  says  that  a  bill  prohibiting  sur- 
charges is  "thoroughly  indefensible" 
and  'respresent  an  unconscionable 
effort  to  protect  the  credit  card  busi- 
ness. "  He  debunks  the  argument  that 
if  companies  were  permitted  to  impose 
charges,  they  would  just  pocket  the 
revenues,  calling  this  an  economically 
illiterate  view.  He  gets  to  the  crux  of 
the  issue  by  pointing  out  the  "simple 
economic  fact  that  necessary  costs  of 
doing  business  generally  get  passed  on 
in  prices." 

A  few  Utahans  have  contacted  me. 
They  disagree  with  American  Express. 
One  constituent  sent  me  a  copy  of 
his  response  to  Amex.  saying  "I  totally 
disagree  with  the  reasoning  pointed 
out  in  your  letter  in  opposition  to  leg- 
islation that  would  prevent  merchants 
from  charging  more  for  credit  card  use 
and  for  cash.  I  believe  that  it  is  just 
such  government  intervention  and 
protectionism  that  has  stifled  our 
economy  and  interfered  with  free  en- 
terprise. 

Another  constituent  of  Granger, 
Utah,  wants  me  to  let  the  surcharge 
ban  die.  He  thinks  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation in  any  way  for  those  who  pay 
cash  to  be  required  to  subsidize  those 
who  want  to  use  this  credit  card  con- 
venience. 

A  third  constituent,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  simply  stated  that  his  company 
favors  passing  credit  card  costs  along 
to  the  credit  card  user  upon  whom  the 
cost  are  originated. 

The  administration  opposes  a  ban  on 
surcharges  because  a  ban  constitutes 
an  unwarranted  Government  interfer- 
ence in  private  business  decisions  and 
because  there  is  no  functional  differ- 
ence between  a  credit  card  surcharge 
and  a  cash  discount. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  the  statement  of  Aired 
Kahn  which  will  appear  on  tomor- 
row's Nightly  Business  Report,  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  letters  from  a  few  of  my  con- 
stituents from  Utah  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a  compromise  piece  of  leg- 
islation on  this  issue— H.R.  5026.  This 
bill  would  not  permanently  ban  sur- 
charges. It  would  temporarily  extend 
the  ban  for  14  months,  and  in  the  in- 


terim commission  the  PTC  and  the 
GAG  to  examine  ways  that  credit  card 
companies  could  directly  recover  their 
costs  from  card  holders,  without  get- 
ting the  retailer  in  the  middle  of  it.  At 
this  time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  H.R. 
5026  represents  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise on  this  issue.  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  should  be  stam- 
peded into  acting  unwisely  and  impos- 
ing a  permanent  ban  on  surcharges. 
The  letters  follow: 

National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  9.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate.    Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  '  is  concerned  that  in 
recent  weeks  inaccurate  information  has 
been  distributed  to  the  American  public  re- 
garding credit  card  surcharges.  Congression- 
al consideration  of  this  subject  <S.  2336  and 
H.R.  5026)  is  continuing  and  we  want  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  26.  1984.  Ameri- 
can Express  (Amex)  asked  its  cardmembers 
to  mail  pre-addressed  return  cards  to  each 
member  of  Congress.  These  cards  carry  a 
preprinted  message  urging  enactment  of  a 
permanent  ban  upon  credit  card  surcharges. 

NRMA  cannot  leave  the  Amex  letter  un- 
answered. It  is  more  than  a  misleading 
appeal  to  emotions.  It  gives  a  distorted,  one- 
sided picture  of  surcharges.  It  tells  its  card- 
members  that  acceptance  of  charge  cards  by 
merchants  does  not  add  costs  to  cash  paying 
customers.  Amex  advocates  discounts  for 
cash  as  a  benefit  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
cries the  imposition  of  a  surcharge,  describ- 
ing it  as  a  penally  to  "both  cash  and  credit 
customers."  This  is  based  upon  Amex'  con- 
clusion that  if  the  ban  were  removed  mer- 
chants would  charge  the  "full  price"  to  cash 
customers  and  would  impo.se  "a  penalty  over 
and  above  the  regular  price"  on  credit  cus- 
tomers. 

This  assertion  flies  in  the  face  of  logic  and 
basic  principles  of  economics.  As  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  established  in  its  Study 
submitted  to  Congress  in  July.  1983  (Credit 
Cards  in  the  U.S.  Economy:  Their  Impact 
on  Costs.  Prices,  and  Retail  Sales),  credit 
card  transactions  are  more  costly  for  mer- 
chants than  are  cash  tran.sactions.  In  the 
case  of  third-party  cards,  this  cost  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  fee  the  merchant  pays  to  the 
card  issuer  ("compared  with  cash,  third- 
party  credit  card  transactions  averaged  2'a 
percentage  points  higher  in  cost  and  nearly 
20  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  the 
cost  of  cards  exceeded  cash  by  four  percent- 
age points.  '  FRB  Study,  p.  57). 

The  Amex  letter  is  replete  with  "buzz 
words"  that  are  calculated  to  appeal  to  emo- 
tions and  obscure  the  real  issues: 

.  .  restricting  your  right  to  use  your  own 
charge  cards  .  ..."  A  charge  paid  by  a  card- 
member  for  a  service  is  not  a  restriction  on 
a  persons  right— if  it  were.  Amex  would  be 
the  primary  source  of  such  "restriction," 
since  Amex  itself  imposes  a  variety  of 
charges  of  charges  for  such  use. 

.  .  merchants  .  .  .  penalize  you  for  your 
card   purchases."   When   Amex    imposes   its 


'  NRMA  is  the  nation's  largest  trade  association 
for  the  general  merchandise  retail  indu.stry 
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employ  more  than  3  million  worlcers. 


Annual  Fee  of  $35,  its  late  charge  of  2.5  per- 
cent per  month,  its  $10  returned  check  fee, 
and  finance  charges  on  its  Sign  and  Travel 
Account,  these  are  never  referred  to  as 
"penalties,"  but  rather  they  are  the  means 
to  obtain  the  "benefits"  of  the  Amex  charge 
card. 

.  .  this  type  of  blatant  discrimination 
was  strictly  prohibited.  "  Merchants  are 
forced  to  increase  prices  because  of  the  cost 
of  accepting  credit  cards.  If  merchants 
choose  to  offer  dicounts  to  cash  customers, 
Amex  states  that  such  discounts  "can  bene- 
fit customers— and  we  have  long  been  for 
them."  But,  Amex  calls  it  "blatant  discrimi- 
nation" when  merchants  accomplish  the 
same  thing  by  reducing  the  cash  price  and 
the  cost  of  credit  is  allocated  where  it  be- 
longs—to credit  card  users. 

.  .  could  give  merchants  an  unfair  wind- 
fall—at your  [cardmemberl  expense."  The 
merchant  who  accepts  third  party  cards 
must  pay  the  card  issuer  a  fee  for  each 
credit  card  transaction.  This  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  "windfall  "  to  the  merchant  since 
he  is  merely  recouping  that  cost. 

■[the  ban  on  surcharges]  .  .  .  may  have 
saved  the  average  cardmember  well  over  a 
thousand  dollars.  "  In  addition  to  being 
grossly  inflated— we  presume  that  this 
figure  was  derived  by  computing  5  percent 
of  each  cardmember's  total  card  use  over  an 
eight  year  period— it  fails  to  lake  into  ac- 
count the  billions  of  dollars  that  could  have 
been  saved  by  all  American  consumers— in- 
cluding Amex  cardmembers— had  merchants 
been  permitted  to  reduce  cash  prices  by  the 
amount  of  the  discount  fee  Amex  and  other 
third-party  card  issuers  impose  on  mer- 
chants. 

We  could  go  on  to  quote  other  passages 
from  the  four-page  Amex  letter  that  de- 
scribes surcharges  as  "abuse, "  "penalties," 
"taking  unfair  advantage  of  customers," 
"backed  by  .some  powerful  special  interests," 
and  so  on,  but  it  would  serve  no  further  pur- 
pose. 

Amex  does  more  ihan  ignore  the  massive 
amount  of  data  which  for  years  has  docu- 
mented the  fact  thai  merchants  are  forced 
to  recoup  credit  card  costs  in  the  price  of 
their  goods  and  services.  The  Amex  letter  is 
a  conscious  effort  to  convince  its  card- 
members,  and  ultimately  the  Congress,  that 
the  opposite  is  true.  Amex  calls  the  fact 
that  cash  purchasers  subsidize  credit  costs 
an  "unproven  premise"  and  even  re-sorts  to  a 
somewhat  ironic  appeal  to  protect  lower  and 
middle-income  families,  who.  it  is  claimed, 
need  their  credit  cards  to  purchase  school 
clothes  and  pay  medical  bills. 

Amex  ends  its  letter  by  characterizing  S. 
2336.  which  was  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  an  act  of  "a  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  [who]  have  undermined 
traditional  consumer  protections  that  we 
both  have  fought  to  build  into  our  society." 
To  the  contrary,  passage  of  S.  2336  repre- 
.sents  sound  and  well-reasoned  pro-consumer 
policy. 

We  trust  that  you  will  not  allow  the  Amex 
campaign  to  affect  the  strength  of  your  re- 
solve or  the  exercise  of  your  .sound  judg- 
ment. Removal  of  the  ban  on  surcharges  (S. 
2336)  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. It  gets  government  out  of  pricing  deci- 
sions and  gives  American  merchants  the 
option  to  pass  the  cost  of  accepting  credit 
cards  on  to  credit  card  users,  or  not,  as  the 
merchant  chooses  and  as  the  fiercely  com- 
petitive marketplace  dictates.  The  private 
commercial  interests  of  Amex  do  not  justify 


federal  intervention.  We  urge  you  to  remove 
the  ban  on  surcharges  and  allow  private  eco- 
nomic decisions  to  be  made  in  the  market- 
place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  R.  Williams, 
I  President. 

Legislative  Protectionism  for  the  Credit 

Card  Industry 

(By  Alfred  E.  Kahn) 

On  April  3.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  and  sent  on  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
would  renew  a  recently  expired  Congres- 
sional prohibition  of  merchants  imposing 
surcharges  on  customers  who  pay  with 
credit  cards.  The  prohibition  is  thoroughly 
indefensible— redeemed  only  by  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  also  futile. 

This  bill  represents  an  unconscionable 
effort  to  protect  the  credit  card  business- 
American  Express  has  just  written  all  its 
cardholders  urging  them  not  to  leave  home 
without  writing  their  Congressmen  in  its 
support— at  the  expense  of  the  people  who 
pay  with  cash. 

Its  sponsors— prominent  among  them  New 
York's  Senator  Alfon.se  d'Amato— would  of 
course  deny  this.  If  permitted  to  impose 
these  charges,  they  contend,  the  companies 
would  simply  pocket  the  additonal  revenues, 
as  well  as  their  cost-savings  as  customers  re- 
sponded by  paying  more  often  in  cash.  So 
prohibiting  the  surcharges,  they  say,  would 
impose  no  burden  on  cash  customers. 

According  to  this  economically  illiterate 
view,  profits  are  not  just  the  bottom  line, 
they  are  bottomless.  So,  conversely,  if  com- 
panies are  denied  the  ability  to  impose  sur- 
charges, they  will  simply  have  to  swallow 
the  additional  costs  imposed  on  them  when 
they  have  to  collect  their  bills  from  credit 
card  companies. 

This  reasoning  ignores  the  simple  econom- 
ic fact  that  necessary  costs  of  doing  business 
generally  get  passed  on  in  prices.  This 
means  that  if  a  merchant  is  forbidden  to 
charge  different  prices  to  people  who  pay 
with  cash  and  with  credit  cards,  all  custom- 
ers will  end  up  bearing  the  added  costs  of 
credit  card  collections.  If  instead  he  is  free 
to  distinguish,  it  will  pay  him  to  impose 
those  collection  costs  instead  on  the  people 
specifically  responsible  for  them. 

But,  to  turn  to  my  saving  qualification, 
the  whole  controversy  is  probably  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot.  The  prohibition  will  probably  be 
futile,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bill 
leaves  undisturbed  the  right  of  merchants 
to  give  customers  discounts  for  paying  in 
cash.  Given  the  fact  that  the  market  will  in 
any  event  allow  business  to  recover  their 
necessary  costs,  plus  whatever  profit  the 
state  of  competition  (or  its  lack)  permits, 
there  is  no  difference  between  discounts  and 
surcharges. 

When  you  go  to  one  of  those  gas  stations 
that  offers  a  discount  if  you  pump  the  gas 
yourself,  how  do  you  know  that  they 
haven't  increased  their  basic  charge  corre- 
spondingly—so that  the  discount  is  a  phony, 
and  they're  really  just  surcharging  the 
people  who  want  full  service  and  pocketing 
the  higher  profits? 

You  can't  know  from  those  facts  alone: 
the  discount  to  some  customers  can't  on  its 
face  be  distinguished  from  surcharges  to 
others. 

What  happened  historically,  however,  was 
that  some  service  stations  began  to  offer 
lower  prices  than  their  competitors  at  self- 
service  or  cash-only  pumps,  reflecting  the 
lower  costs  of  those  operations;  and  so  many 
consumers  responded— in  effect  voted  with 


their  wheels— that  the  other  stations  were 
forced  to  offer  similar  options. 

That's  how  competition  works.  It  charges 
people  lower  prices  for  product  or  service 
options  that  cost  less  to  provide,  and  higher 
prices  for  more  costly  variants;  and  wherev- 
er feasible  it  offers  a  choice  among  them,  at 
prices  reflecting  their  respective  costs. 

Whether  sellers  distinguish  cash  and 
credit  card  customers  by  discounts  to  the 
former  or  surcharges  to  the  latter  is  a 
matter  of  semantics  only.  So  even  if  the 
credit  card  companies  think  they'll  benefit 
from  this  bill,  they're  probably  wrong. 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  should  turn 
down  this  blatant  piece  of  special  interest 
legislation.' 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Administrator  of  National  Banks. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  22.  1984. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn, 

Chairman,   Banking.    Housing,    and    Urban 
Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Office  on 
H.R.  4278.  The  bill  would  temporarily 
extend  the  existing  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges until  July  31.  1984.  The  prohibition 
on  sellers  imposing  surcharges  on  customers 
who  elect  to  use  a  credit  card  rather  than 
cash  was  originally  introduced  in  1976.  The 
ban  has  been  twice  extended  and,  absent 
this  bill,  will  expire  on  February  27.  1984. 

When  the  extension  issue  last  arose  in 
1981,  we  suggested  that  cash  discounts  and 
credit  card  surcharges  be  afforded  similar 
treatment  under  the  law.  Essentially,  a  dis- 
count and  a  surcharge  are  equivalent  con- 
cepts in  the  way  they  affect  product  prices. 
Since  merchants  are  currently  permitted  to 
offer  unlimited  cash  discounts,  we  question 
the  need  for  a  ban  on  surcharges. 

Becau.se  a  differential  in  price  between 
cash  and  credit  customers  is  considered  a 
cost  of  credit  and  would  normally  be  viewed 
as  a  finance  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  truth  in  lending  require- 
ments and  state  disclosure  and  usury  laws. 
While  unlimited  differentials  may  provide 
the  most  market  flexibility,  a  5%  cap  on  the 
amount  of  the  price  differential  thai  is  ex- 
cluded from  disclosure  requirements  and 
usury  laws,  as  suggested  by  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board,  is  recommended. 

Additionally,  extending  the  ban  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace.  Mer- 
chants should  not  be  restricted  from  impos- 
ing a  surcharge  or  granting  a  cash  discount 
so  long  as  the  pricing  information  is  proper- 
ly disclosed  to  the  customer.  Removing  the 
prohibition  would  provide  sellers  the  most 
flexibility  in  marketing  their  products  and 
generally  enhance  competition.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  existing  ban  on  credit  card 
surcharges  by  merchants  be  permitted  to 
expire. 

Sincerely, 

C.  T.  CONOVER. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

St.  George,  Utah, 

April  3,  1984. 
Johnathan  S.  Linen, 

American  Express  Travel  Related,  American 
Express  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir;  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  March  28.  1984,  concerning  the  Credit 
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Card  and  Surcharge  legislation  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond. 

I  totally  disagree  with  the  reasoning 
pointed  out  in  your  letter  in  opposition  to 
legislation  that  would  prevent  merchants 
from  charging  more  for  credit  card  use  than 
for  cash.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  such  gov- 
ernment inter\-ention  and  protectionism 
that  has  stifled  our  economy  and  interfered 
with  Free  Enterprise. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  use  "Plastic" 
money  whether  or  not  it  costs  slightly  more. 
I  feel  it  a  convenience  to  use  someone  else's 
money  at  no  cost  for  up  to  thirty  days  and 
would  oppose  regulations  that  would  elimi- 
nate that  decision  by  those  extending  that 
service. 

Sincerely, 


Granger.  Utah. 
February  4.  1984. 
Senator  Jake  Garn, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  In  this  morning's 
Tribune  there  was  a  piece  about  the  credit 
card  costs.  If  nothing  is  done  this  will  die 
this  month— February. 

LET  IT  die 
There  is  no  justification  in  any  way  for 
those  who  pay  cash  to  be  required  to  subsi- 
dize those  who  want  to  use  this  convenience. 
Fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards  are  costing 
honest  people  who  pay  cash  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  added  costs.  Counterfeiting  these 
cards  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  making  phony 
dollars.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Then 
there  are  those  who  over  charge  and  the  is- 
suing company  will  not  pay  the  cost.  The 
cost  of  this  collection  is  added  to  the  price 
of  goods.  If  people  want  to  use  these 
damned  things  those  who  use  them  should 
bear  the  total  added  cost  of  this  use. 

LET  IT  die 
■Very  sincerely. 


Honda, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  April  4.  1984. 
Senator  Jake  Garn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  My  company  is  in 
favor  of  passing  credit  card  costs  along  to 
the  credit  card  user  upon  whom  the  costs 
are  originated. 

Please  oppose  the  DAmato/Annunzio 
bills— or  any  other  measures  to  ban  such 
practices. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  1984,  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly rejected  an  amendment  to 
impose  a  ban  on  credit  card  "sur- 
charges"  by  a  66-22  vote.  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  the  same  amend- 
ment will  again  be  offered. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
now  argue  that  the  Senate  action  was 
based  on  a  flawed  Federal  Reserve 
study  which  failed  to  compare  mer- 
chants' costs  for  accepting  means  of 
payment,  other  than  credit  cards,  such 
as  cash  or  checks. 

This  is  an  incredible  assertion  for 
anyone  actually  familiar  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  study,  in  which  an 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  issue. 
The  Board  examined  earlier  studies  on 
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the  costs  of  cash  and  credit,  and  con- 
ducted its  own  comprehensive  survey 
of  retail  businesses  on  the  costs  of  ac- 
cepting cash,  checks  and  credit  card. 
The  Board  directed  merchants  to  con- 
sider all  aspects  of  costs  for  accepting 
credit  cards,  cjish  and  checks,  includ- 
ing: 

First,  point  of  sale  and  accounting 
costs  (equipment  and  personnel  costs 
for  writing  sales  slips,  making  change, 
obtaining  verification  and  approval  for 
checks  and  credit  cards,  reconciling 
daily  receipts,  recordkeeping  and 
other  point-of-sale  costs); 

Second,  loss  and  security  costs  (loss 
or  theft  of  cash,  bad  or  returned 
checks,  credit  card  fraud,  bonding  and 
insurance  fees,  safekeeping  and  other 
security  costs  including  losses  suffered 
by  retailers  from  theft  or  fraud  as  well 
as  direct  expenses  to  prevent  or  pro- 
vide compensation  against  such  occur- 
rences); 

Third,  deposit  and  financial  costs 
bank  service  charges  for  deposits,  costs 
to  take  deposits  to  a  bank,  and  costs 
associated  with  the  delayed  receipt  of 
funds:  and 

Fourth,  fees  for  check  verification 
and  credit  card  processing. 

The  Board  concluded: 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  from  the 
survey  and  other  studies  is  that  the  total 
net  costs  to  retailers  associated  with  credit 
cards— including  point-of-sale,  security-re- 
lated, and  financial  costs— are  in  fact  higher 
than  for  other  types  of  transactions,  typical- 
ly by  about  2  to  3  percent  of  the  transaction 
amount  .  .  . 

That  study  concluded  that  cash  cus- 
tomers subsidize  credit  purchasers. 
The  extent  of  the  subsidization,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
could  be  as  much  as  S6  billion  a  year 
reflected  in  increased  prices  for  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  question  of  banning 
surcharges. 

Under  a  Democratic  Administration 
in  1981,  the  FTC  said: 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  economic  ra- 
tionale justifying  the  current  substantive 
prohibition  and  that  it  should  be  deleted,  or 
at  least  allowed  to  expire. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  on  March  6.  1984. 
the  PTC  states: 

We  believe  the  prohibition  against  credit 
should  not  be  extended.  Discounts  for  cash 
are  currently  permissible  and  surcharges  for 
credit  card  use  should  also  be  allowed. 

They  point  out  that  the  increase  in  costs 
resulting  from  credit  card  usage  amounts  to 
approximately  $6.25  billion  annually. 

They  note  that  the  ban  against  sur- 
charges has  the  particularly  reverse  conse- 
quence of  forcing  lower  income  purchasers 
made  to  subsidize  the  purchases  made  by 
the  higher  income  groups. 

Because  the  most  recent  pronounce- 
ment from  the  FTC  came  after  com- 


mittee and  floor  action  on  this  issue.  I 
would  like  to  place  their  response  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 
The  response  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  S.  1984. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn. 

Chairman.    Committee   on   Banking.    Hous- 
ing,   and    Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your   letter  requesting   the   Federal   Trade 
Commissions     comments     on     H.R.     4278. 
which  would  extend  the  prohibition  against 
the    imposition    of    credit    card    surcharges 
until  July   31.    1984.   The   prohibition,   con- 
tained in  Section  167(a)(2)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  1.")  U.S.C.  Section  1666f(a)(2). 
expired  on  February  27.  1984. 

We  believe  the  prohibition  against  sur- 
charges for  credit  should  not  be  extended. 
Discounts  for  cash  are  currently  permissible 
and  surcharges  for  credit  card  use  should 
also  be  allowed. 

Under  a  surcharge  ban.  merchants  are 
confronted  with  an  anomaly:  they  may  raise 
the  cash  price  of  a  good  or  service  and  then 
offer  a  discount,  but  they  may  not  simply 
impose  a  surcharge  on  the  price  for  credit 
card  users.  Thus,  although  credit  card  sur- 
charges are  practically  and  economically 
equivalent  to  cash  discounts,  they  are  not 
treated  as  such  legally. 

The  law's  disparate  treatment  of  ais- 
counts  and  surcharges  has  caused  confusion 
among  consumers,  creditors  and  merchants. 
To  alleviate  this  confusion,  the  Commission 
staff  has  spent  considerable  resources  to 
educate  consumers  and  businesses  about  the 
surcharge  prohibition  and  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  cash  discounts  may 
be  offered.  In  addition  to  direct  contacts 
with  merchants,  the  staff  has  prepared  and 
disseminated  educational  materials  for  both 
industry  and  consumers.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, public  confusion  persists.  The  reason 
for  this  continued  uncertainty  is  that  in  a 
two-tier  pricing  system,  whether  the  higher 
price  is  called  a  ■surcharge'  or  the  lower 
price  is  called  a  "discount"  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  merchants  or  purchasers.  In  both 
cases,  the  price  to  credit  customers  is  higher 
than  that  to  cash  customers. 

Allowing  surcharges  would  promote  con- 
sistency and  clarity  in  this  area.  It  would 
also  permit  merchants  greater  flexibility  in 
creating  a  two-tier  pricing  system  for  credit 
and  cash  transactions.  It  would  encourage 
merchants  to  allocate  the  full  costs  of  hon- 
oring credit  cards  to  consumers  who  pay  by 
credit  card.  Thus,  cash  customers  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  absorb  merchants' 
costs  of  honoring  credit  cards  or  to  subsidize 
credit  card  users.  As  a  result,  consumers 
would  have  a  wider  choice  than  under  the 
current  single  pricing  system.  Additionally, 
if  credit  prices  included  all  of  the  mer- 
chants' credit  card  costs,  efficiency  would  be 
increased  because  consumers  would  refrain 
from  credit  card  use  where  its  cost  exceeds 
its  value. 

The  costs  incurred  by  merchants  in  credit 
card  transactions  are  not  insignificant.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  1983  study  found 
that  when  a  merchant  accepts  a  third-party 
credit  card,  the  merchant  pays  a  "discount" 
of  between  1-5  percent.  The  average  mer- 
chant discount  appears  to  be  approximately 
3  percent.  While  merchants  incur  costs  asso- 
ciated with  credit  card  transactions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  discount  and  also  incur  costs 
when  purchases  are  made  using  cash  or 
checks,  the  3  percent  figure  appears  to  be  a 


reasonable  approximation  of  the  costs  re- 
sulting from  honoring  credit  cards. 

Applying  the  3  percent  figure  to  the 
$208.1  billion  in  consumer  purchases  made 
with  credit  cards  in  1982.  the  increase  in 
costs  resulting  from  credit  card  usage 
amounts  to  approximately  $6.25  billion  an- 
nually. This  is  about  1  percent  of  total  con- 
sumer expenditures,  excluding  purchases  of 
automobiles  and  food  where  credit  cards  are 
not  commonly  used.  Merchants  must,  of 
course,  recover  this  1  percent  increase  in 
their  costs  in  the  prices  of  the  goods  they 
sell.  Thus,  if  merchants  charge  the  same 
price  to  cash  customers  and  credit  custom- 
ers, cash  customers  pay  more  than  they 
would  if  separate  prices  were  charged  cash 
customers  and  credit  customers.  Additional- 
ly, credit  customers  may  be  subsidized  by 
about  2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
they  purchase.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
credit  card  holders  have  relatively  higher 
income  levels  than  non-credit  card  holders, 
the  ban  against  surcharges  has  the  particu- 
larly perverse  consequence  of  forcing  lower 
income  purchasers  to  subsidize  the  pur- 
chases made  by  the  higher  income  groups. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  the  ban  against 
surcharges  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
For  that  reason,  the  Commission  opposes 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  4278.  which  could 
extend  the  surcharge  ban.  We  recommend 
that  the  Congress  act  to  ensure  equivalent 
treatment  of  cash  discounts  and  surcharges. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Emily  H.  Rock. 

Secretary. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  soon  will  be  facing  again  the 
complicated  question  of  how  to  unbun- 
dle retail  transactions  so  that  credit 
card  users  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs.  Recently,  the  private  interests 
with  the  greatest  stake  in  this  issue 
have  been  lobbying  the  Congress  to 
ban  so-called  credit  card  surcharges,  a 
position  they  represent  as  procon- 
sumer.  Unfortunately,  these  private 
interests  have  chosen  to  use  inflamma- 
tory language  that  grossly  misrepre- 
sents the  purpose  of  S.  2336,  the  legis- 
lation that  the  Senate  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1984.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Garn,  Gorton,  and  F>rox- 
MiRE,  to  try  to  shed  .some  light  on  this 
debate. 

Obviously,  credit  card  transactions 
have  many  associated  costs.  In  their 
simplest  form,  these  costs  are  assessed 
on  card  users  in  the  form  of  annual 
membership  fees  and  interest  charges, 
if  consumers  fail  to  pay  off  the  bal- 
ance on  their  accounts  within  30  days. 
But  these  costs  account  for  only  about 
one-third  of  credit  card  revenues.  The 
other  two-thirds  come  from  the  so- 
called  merchant  discount  fee,  a  fee 
that  merchants  pay  the  credit  card 
companies  each  time  they  accept  a 
card.  Unlike  membership  fees  and  in- 
terest charges,  the  costs  of  the  mer- 
chant discount  are  borne  by  all  con- 
sumers—credit card  users  and  cash 
users  alike.  This  happens  because 
most  merchants  offer  their  goods  for 
the  same  price  to  credit  card  and  cash 
customers  alike. 


Unfortunately,  result  of  a  single 
price  system  is  that  cash  customers 
subsidize  credit  card  customers  to  the 
tune  of  about  $4  billion  a  year.  What 
makes  the  situation  even  worse  is  that 
cash  customers  tend  to  be  less  well  to 
do  than  credit  card  customers.  One 
need  look  no  further  than  the  fact 
that  American  Express  will  not  even 
consider  giving  you  a  credit  card 
unless  you  earn  $18,000  a  year  to  un- 
derstand the  situtation. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  1974,  the  Congress 
accepted  the  basic  premise  that  credit 
was  more  expensive  and  authorized 
merchants  to  charge  different  prices 
to  credit  and  cash  users.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Congress  authorized  only  "cash 
discounts'  and  not  "credit  card  sur- 
charges," in  the  belief  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  reduce  costs  for  all  con- 
sumers. But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  lunch  and  it  appears  that  the 
only  way  merchants  have  been  able  to 
offer  cash  discounts  is  to  first  raise 
the  one-tier  price  and  call  it  the  credit 
price,  and  then  offer  a  discount  from 
that  higher  price  for  cash.  In  reality, 
the  credit  card  customer  is,  in  fact, 
paying  a  surcharge  under  the  present 
cash-discount-only  system. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  two- 
tier  pricing,  S.  2336  has  eliminated  the 
meaningless  distinction  between  dis- 
counts and  surcharges  and  authorized 
merchants  to  charge  different  prices 
for  ca.sh  and  credit,  so  long  as  the  dif- 
ference does  not  exceed  5  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach and  called  for  a  14-month  ex- 
tension of  the  ban.  coupled  with  two 
more  studies.  While  I  disagree  with 
their  approach,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  House  reaffirmed  the  basic 
premise  that  credit  costs  more  than 
cash  by  continuing— with  great  ap- 
proval—the cash  discount  system.  We 
can— and  probably  will— debate  with 
the  House  the  issue  of  whether  there 
is  a  difference  between  discounts  and 
surcharges,  but  we  are  in  agreement 
on  the  basic  principle  that  credit  costs 
more  and  merchants  should  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  those  greater  costs  along. 

Now  the  principal  opponents  of  S. 
2336  are  arguing  that  credit  cards  are 
no  more  costly— or  even  less  costly— to 
process  than  cash.  If  this  statement 
were  accurate,  then  logically  one 
should  ban  cash  discounts  as  well  as 
credit  surcharges.  However,  the  credit 
card  companies  tell  us  that  they  sup- 
port discounts.  They  do,  but  they  did 
not  always.  In  fact,  American  Express 
contracts  used  to  prohibit  merchants 
from  offering  discounts  for  cash,  until 
they  were  sued  by  Consumers  Union 
in  the  early  1970's.  They  now  support 
cash  discounts  because  they  have  no 
choice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
oppose  so-called  surcharges  because  it 
would  make  the  cost  of  credit  more  ob- 
vious and  because  it  might  result  in 
some  competition  among  card  issuers 


to  lower  their  merchant  discount  fees 
if  merchants  started  surcharging  dif- 
ferent amounts  for  different  cards, 
based  upon  which  cards  were  most  ex- 
pensive for  them. 

So  I  think  we  are  long  past  the  time 
of  debating  whether  credit  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  cash.  The  questions  we 
are  faced  with  now  are.  first,  what  is 
the  best  way  to  encourage  merchants 
to  pass  along  those  costs  to  credit 
users,  and  second,  whether  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  any  responsibility 
for  telling  merchants  how  to  price  the 
various  elements  of  their  costs.  This 
latter  point  is  a  key  one  for  both  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, two  organizations  that  support 
S.  2336.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress. CFA  addressed  this  issue  in  the 
following  fashion: 

The  credit  card  surcharge  issue  can  be  re- 
duced to  one  simple  question;  Should  the 
Congress  interfere  with  the  free  market  and 
prohibit  merchants  from  charging  credit 
card  customers  for  the  full  cost  of  accepting 
credit  cards?  For  a  ban  on  surcharges  is  a 
clear  impediment  to  the  daily  process  by 
which  retailers  translate  their  costs  of  doing 
business  into  the  price  of  goods. 

For  once,  NRMA  is  in  agreement 
with  CFA.  Their  recent  letter  to  the 
Congress  put  it  this  way: 

S.  2336  gets  government  out  of  pricing  de- 
cisions and  gives  American  merchants  the 
option  to  pass  the  cost  of  accepting  credit 
cards  on  to  credit  card  users,  or  not.  as  the 
merchant  chooses  and  as  the  fiercely  com- 
petitive marketplace  dictates.  The  private 
commercial  interests  of  Amex  do  not  justify 
federal  intervention.  We  urge  you  to  remove 
the  ban  on  surcharges  and  allow  private  eco- 
nomic decisions  to  be  made  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Including  these 
two  excellent  letters  in  the  Record  for 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  my 
comments  and  theirs  will  help  shift 
the  focus  on  tiiis  issue  from  smoke  to 
substance. 

The  letters  follow: 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Washington.  D.C,  April  11,  1984. 

Dear  Senator:  Later  this  week  you  may 
be  asked  to  cast  another  vote  on  the  credit 
card  surcharge  issue.  On  behalf  of  its  200 
organizations  and  their  35  million  members. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  urges  you 
to  vote  against  either  temporary  or  perma- 
nent limtations  on  credit  card  surcharges. 

As  you  may  recall,  on  February  28  the  full 
Senate  voted  66-22  to  reject  a  permanent 
ban  on  credit  card  surcharges.  That  was  a 
vote  for  common  sense  and  the  free  market. 

The  credit  card  surcharge  issue  can  be  re- 
duced to  one  simple  question:  Should  the 
Congress  interfere  with  the  free  market  and 
prohibit  merchants  from  charging  credit 
card  customers  for  the  full  cost  of  accepting 
credit  cards?  For  a  ban  on  surcharges  is  a 
clear  impediment  to  the  daily  process  by 
which  retailers  translate  their  costs  of  doing 
business  into  the  prices  of  goods.  But  a  sur- 
charge ban  would  not  eliminate  the  extra 
costs  associated  with  credit  cards.  Instead,  a 
ban  forces  merchants  to  charge  all  custom- 
ers—both cash  and  credit— for  the  billions 


of  dollars  in  fees  they  pay  to  credit  card 
companies. 

What  results  is  a  clear-cut  subsidy  from 
cash  customers  to  credit  card  users.  The 
exact  magnitude  of  this  subsidy  is  unknown, 
but  it  can  be  denominated  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  And  while  its  impact  is  felt 
by  all  cash  customers,  the  harshest  burden 
falls  on  those  least  able  to  afford  additional 
costs:  low-income  consumers.  The  credit 
card  companies  acknowledge  that  fully  30% 
of  American  families  do  not  own  credit 
cards.  Yet  those  same  families  pay  higher 
prices  over  and  over  again  for  the  70%  that 
do  possess  credit  cards.  Even  that  70% 
figure  masks  a  more  complex  relationship 
between  credit  card  use  and  income.  In  a 
December  1983  review  of  empirical  research, 
the  Cornell  University  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Economics  found  seven  studies  dem- 
onstrating that  credit  card  possession  and 
use  is  skewed  toward  higher-income  con- 
sumers. 

Credit  card  companies  respond  that  the 
mechanism  to  keep  the  poor  from  paying 
more  is  the  cash  discount.  But  the  legality 
of  the  cash  discount  is  not  a  persuasive 
reason  to  prohibit  credit  surcharges.  There 
is  no  economic  distinction  between  the  two: 
the  attempt  to  craft  an  artificial  legal  dis- 
tinction can  only  be  a  source  of  mischief 
and  confusion  for  consumers  and  merchants 
alike.  It's  not  surprising  that  the  recent 
Federal  Reserve  Board  study  found  that  less 
than  10%  of  merchants  offer  cash  dis- 
counts—no retailer  wants  to  be  slapped  with 
a  lawsuit  for  illegal  surcharges  for  what  it 
thought  were  perfectly  legal  discounts. 
That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  bizarre  result 
that  a  ban  on  surcharges  invites 

Credit  card  companies  also  plead,  in  the 
name  of  consumer  protection,  that  a  sur- 
charge ban  would  keep  price  gouging  out  of 
the  marketplace.  That  argument  deserves 
little  credence.  No  market  in  this  country  is 
more  competitive  than  the  retail  market. 
Any  merchant  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  credit  card  surcharges  would  quickly  lose 
busine.ss  to  competitors  able  to  offer  both 
cash  and  credit  customers  a  belter  deal. 

Finally,  the  credit  card  companies'  insist- 
ence that  surcharges  would  penalize  card 
users  makes  a  fatal  assumption.  Those  argu- 
ments consistently  imply  that  two  rigid 
classes  of  customers  comprise  the  market- 
place, one  labeled  "credit."  the  other 
"cash."  CFA  believes  that  assumption 
misses  the  whole  point  about  credit  card 
pricing.  Most  credit  card  users  have  no  idea 
that  retail  prices  contain  a  hidden  credit 
card  tax.  If  those  costs  were  brought  out 
into  the  open  and  charged  to  those  who 
cause  them,  many  "credit  card  customers" 
might  be  delighted  to  switch  to  cash  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  lower  prices.  It's 
not  clear  who  would  lose  under  such  a  sce- 
nario, except  perhaps  the  credit  card  com- 
panies who  have  benefited  for  the  last  10 
years  from  Congress'  willingness  to  help 
them  hide  the  true  costs  of  credit. 

CFA  believes  that  the  overwhelming 
Senate  vote  in  February  is  a  clear  signal 
that  Congress  is  no  longer  interested  in  pro- 
tecting credit  card  companies  at  the  expense 
of  competition  and  full  disclosure  of  the 
costs  of  credit.  We  urge  you  to  reaffirm  the 
strong  vote  in  February  by  opposing  a 
return  to  either  temporary  or  permanent 
bans  on  credit  card  surcharges. 
Sincerely. 

David  I.  Greenberg, 
Legislative  Director. 
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National  Retail 
Merchants  Association, 
New  York.  N.Y..  April  9.  1984. 
Honorable  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  '  is  concerned  that  in 
recent  weeks  inaccurate  information  has 
been  distributed  to  the  American  public  re- 
garding credit  card  surcharges.  Congression- 
al consideration  of  this  subject  (S.  2336  and 
H.R.  5026)  is  continuing  and  we  want  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  26,  1984.  Ameri- 
can Express  (Amex)  asked  its  cardmembers 
to  mail  pre-addressed  return  cards  to  each 
member  of  Congress.  These  cards  carry  a 
pre-printed  message  urging  enactment  of  a 
permanent  ban  upon  credit  card  surcharges. 

NRMA  cannot  leave  the  Amex  letter  un- 
answered. It  is  more  than  a  misleading 
appeal  to  emotions.  It  gives  a  distorted,  one- 
sided picture  of  surcharges.  It  tells  its  card- 
members  that  acceptance  of  charge  cards  by 
merchants  does  not  add  costs  to  cash  paying 
customers.  Amex  advocates  discounts  for 
cash  as  a  benefit  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
cries the  imposition  of  a  surcharge,  describ- 
ing it  as  a  penalty  to  'both  cash  and  credit 
customers."  This  is  based  upon  Amex'  con- 
clusion that  if  the  ban  were  removed  mer- 
chants would  charge  the  ■full  price"  to  cash 
customers  and  would  impose  'a  penalty  over 
and  above  the  regular  price  "  on  credit  cus- 
tomers. 

This  assertion  flies  in  the  face  of  logic  and 
basic  principles  of  economics.  As  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  established  in  its  Study 
submitted  to  Congress  in  July,  1983  ( 'Credit 
Cards  in  the  U.S.  Economy:  Their  Impact 
on  Costs,  Prices,  and  Retail  Sales'  ),  credit 
card  transactions  are  more  costly  for  mer- 
chants than  are  cash  transactions.  In  the 
case  of  third-party  cards,  this  cost  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  fee  the  merchant  pays  to  the 
card  issuer  ("compared  with  cash,  third- 
party  credit  card  transactions  averaged  2't 
percentage  points  higher  in  cost  and  nearly 
20'^c  of  respondents  indicated  that  the  cost 
of  cards  exceeded  cash  by  four  percentage 
points."  FRB  Study,  p.  57). 

The  Amex  letter  is  replete  with  "buzz 
words"  that  are  calculated  to  appeal  to  emo- 
tions and  obscure  the  real  issues: 

restricting  your  right  to  use  your 
own  charge  cards.  ..."  A  charge  paid  by  a 
cardmember  for  a  service  is  not  a  restriction 
on  a  persons  rights— if  it  were,  Amex  would 
be  the  primary  source  of  such  "restriction." 
since  Amex  itself  imposes  a  variety  of 
charges  for  such  use. 

.  .  merchants  .  .  .  penalize  you  for  your 
card  purchases.""  When  Amex  imposes  its 
Annual  Fee  of  $35.  its  late  charge  of  .5%  per 
month,  its  $10  returned  check  fee,  and  fi- 
nance charges  on  its  Sign  &  Travel  Account, 
these  are  never  referred  to  as  "penalties."" 
but  rather  they  are  the  means  to  obtain  the 
"benefits"  of  the  Amex  charge  card. 

this  type  of  blatant  discrimination 
was  strictly  prohibited."  Merchants  are 
forced  to  increase  prices  because  of  the  cost 
of  accepting  credit  cards.  If  merchants 
choose  to  offer  discounts  to  cash  customers, 
Amex  states  that  such  discounts  "can  bene- 
fit customers— and  we  have  long  been  for 


'  NRMA  is  the  nation's  largest  trade  assoriatlon 
for  the  general  merchandise  retail  industry 
NRMA  s  members  operate  more  than  40.000  depart 
ment.  chain  and  specialty  stores  across  the  country 
Their  annual  sales  exceed  $150  billion  and  they 
employ  more  than  3  million  workers. 


them,"  But.  Amex  calls  it  "blatant  discrimi- 
nation" when  merchants  accomplish  the 
same  thing  by  reducing  the  cash  price  and 
the  cost  of  credit  is  allocated  where  it  be- 
longs—to credit  card  users. 

.  .  could  give  merchants  an  unfair  wind- 
fall—at your  (cardmember]  expense."  The 
merchant  who  accepts  third  party  cards 
must  pay  the  card  issuer  a  fee  for  each 
credit  card  transaction.  This  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  "windfall"'  to  the  merchant  since 
he  is  merely  recouping  that  cost. 

"■[the  ban  on  surcharges]  .  .  .  may  have 
saved  the  average  cardmember  well  over  a 
thousand  dollars."  In  addition  to  being 
grossly  inflated— we  presume  that  this 
figure  was  derived  by  computing  5%  of  each 
cardmembers  total  card  use  over  an  eight 
year  period— it  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  could  have  been 
saved  by  all  American  consumers— including 
Amex  cardmembers— had  merchants  been 
permitted  to  reduce  cash  prices  by  the 
amount  of  the  discount  fee  Amex  and  other 
third-party  cash  issuers  impose  on  mer- 
chants. 

We  could  go  on  to  quote  other  passages 
from  the  four-page  Amex  letter  that  de- 
scribes surcharges  as  abuse.  "  'penalties." 
"taking  unfair  advantage  of  customers."' 
backed  by  some  powerful  special  interests. " 
and  so  on.  but  it  would  serve  no  further  pur- 
pose. 

Amex  does  more  than  ignore  the  massive 
amount  of  data  which  for  years  has  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  merchants  are  forced 
to  recoup  credit  card  costs  in  the  price  of 
their  goods  and  services.  The  Amex  letter  is 
a  conscious  effort  to  convince  its  card- 
members,  and  ultimately  the  Congress,  that 
the  opposite  is  true.  Amex  calls  the  fact 
that  cash  purchasers  subsidize  credit  costs 
an  "unproven  premise"  and  even  resorts  to  a 
somewhat  ironic  appeal  to  protect  lower  and 
middle-income  families,  who.  it  is  claimed, 
need  their  credit  cards  to  purchase  school 
clothes  and  pay  medical  bills. 

Amex  ends  its  letter  by  characterizing  S. 
2336.  which  was  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  an  act  of  "a  few  mem- 
bers of  congress  [who]  have  undermined 
traditional  consumer  protections  that  we 
both  have  fought  to  build  into  our  society."" 
To  the  contrary,  passage  of  S.  2336  repre- 
sents sound  and  well-reasoned  pro-consumer 
policy. 

We  trust  that  you  will  not  allow  the  Amex 
campaign  to  affect  the  strength  of  your  re- 
solve or  the  exercise  of  your  sound  judg- 
ment. Removal  of  the  ban  on  surcharges  (S. 
2336)  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. It  gets  government  out  of  pricing  deci- 
sions and  gives  American  merchants  the 
option  to  pass  the  cost  of  accepting  credit 
cards  on  to  credit  card  users,  or  not.  as  the 
merchant  chooses  and  as  the  fiercely  com- 
petitive marketplace  dictates.  The  private 
commercial  interest  of  Amex  do  not  justify 
federal  intervention.  We  urge  you  to  remove 
the  ban  on  surcharges  and  allow  private  eco- 
nomic decisions  to  be  made  in  the  market- 
place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  R.  Williams 

President. 

CERTAIN  OREGON  ENERGY  BONDS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  a  point  of 
clarification  I  would  like  to  raise  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  by  Oregon's 
small  scale  energy  loan  program. 


I  would  like  to  clarify  that  section 
716  of  the  committee  amendment  has 
no  effect  on  bonds  issued  under  sec- 
tion 243  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980.  Is  that  the  manager's  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  that  is  my  under- 
standing. Section  716  of  the  committee 
amendment  has  no  application  to 
bonds  issued  under  section  243  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.* 

I.R.C.  SECTION  79  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  question  concerning  the  effec- 
tive date  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments to  section  79  relating  to  group 
term  life  insurance.  The  amendments 
do  not  apply  to  insurance  coverage  for 
certain  individuals  who  are  age  55 
under  an  existing  insurance  plan  or  a 
comparable  successor  to  the  plan. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  exist- 
ing plan  that  is  modified  after  1983 
will  be  considered  a  comparable  suc- 
cessor plan  if  the  modifications  merely 
result  in  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  insurance  for  some  employees  in 
order  to  make  the  existing  plan  non- 
di.scriminatory  or  to  meet  provisions 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  effective  date  rules 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.0 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  assist  me  in  understanding 
one  passage  in  the  committees  expla- 
nation of  its  provision  regarding  allo- 
cations with  respect  to  property  con- 
tributed to  a  partnership.  On  page 
215.  the  report  suggests  that  in  the 
case  of  small  operating  partnerships 
the  regulations  may  provide  for  some 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the 
mandatory  allocation  provisions  if  no 
tax  avoidance  potential  is  present. 
Could  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
tell  me  whether  this  flexibility  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  small  partnerships? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  question.  The 
committee  did  not  intend  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  drafting 
appropriate  regulations  under  this 
provision  to  the  case  of  small  operat- 
ing partnerships.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator,  however,  that  whether  the 
Secretary  provides  for  regulations  of 
the  sort  discussed  in  the  report  for 
other  than  small  operating  partner- 
ships will  be  entirely  within  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion.* 

FRINGE  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  opposition  to  the 
taxing  of  fringe  benefits. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
Congress  have  wrestled  for  years  with 
the  idea  of  taxing  fringe  benefits.  In 
1981  the  IRS  proposed  regulations  to 
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allow  it  to  classify  fringe  benefits  as 
taxable  income.  However,  Congress, 
with  my  active  support,  enacted  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  issuance  of  regulations 
through  December  31,  1983. 

Because  of  my  strong  opposition  to 
taxing  fringe  benefits,  I  introduced 
legislation  soon  after  the  moratorium 
was  enacted  that  would  have  insured 
that  workers  would  not  be  taxed  on 
fringe  benefits.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
did  not  pass,  showing  the  difficulty 
facing  those  who  want  to  protect  the 
fringe  benefits  enjoyed  by  countless 
workers.  I  was  pleased  that  the  mora- 
torium was  enacted  to  give  Congress 
sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the  i.ssue. 

When  the  moratorium  appeared 
likely  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1983  be- 
cause Congress  had  not  acted,  I  re- 
quested and  received  from  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Regan  assurance  that 
no  regulations  would  be  issued  before 
January  1.  1985.  This  decision  is  com- 
mendable, but  Congress  must  act  be- 
cause decisions  on  tax  policy  rest  prop- 
erly with  Congress,  not  the  IRS. 

Some  fringe  benefits,  such  as  health 
benefits  and  some  educational  assist- 
ance, are  specifically  excluded  by  stat- 
ute from  gross  income  and  wages  on 
which  Federal  taxes  are  paid.  The 
issue  we  must  deal  with  is  the  tax 
status  of  nonstatutory  benefits,  such 
as  airline  tickets,  parking  privileges, 
and  so  forth. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  a  bill  to  make  the  moratorium 
on  IRS  regulations  permanent.  More- 
over. I  agree  in  principle  with  another 
bill  in  the  current  Congress  that  pro- 
tects in  statutory  language  many  ex- 
isting business  practices  of  providing 
fringe  benefits  for  employees. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  will 
extend  the  moratorium  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985.  I  support  the  moratorium 
extension,  but  I  would  rather  make  it 
permanent.  Moratoriums  expire  and 
the  problem  keeps  coming  back. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  should 
not  tax  any  part  of  an  employees  ben- 
efit package.  Once  it  is  started  it  will 
lead  to  other  taxes.* 

ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  now  has  before  it  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  debated  extensively 
over  the  past  several  years.  This  legis- 
lation, which  will  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  enterprise  zones  for  em- 
ployment and  economic  development, 
deserves  to  be  enacted  now. 

The  concept  of  enterprise  zones  is 
simple.  The  benefits  of  enterprise 
zones— economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  economically  disadvantaged 
areas,  additional  employment,  in- 
creased tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity— greatly  outweigh 
any  costs. 

Helping  those  in  need,  namely  the 
unemployed  in  areas  that  have  little 
economic  growth,  is  far  too  important 
for  partisan  wrangling. 


The  enterprise  zone  concept  has 
gathered  impressive  bipartisan  sup- 
port over  the  past  several  years  and 
has  the  support  of  many  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  first  introduced  the  enterprise  zone 
concept  to  the  Senate,  roughly  4  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  legislation  has 
been  refined  with  the  help  of  business 
groups,  local  governments,  and  urban 
groups. 

Enterprise  zone  legislation  has  been 
examined  and  debated  in  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  time  to 
act. 

As  the  economic  recovery  continues, 
we  need  enterprise  zones  more  than 
ever.  The  need  for  enterprise  zones  is 
increasingly  obvious  in  areas  of  struc- 
tural unemployment,  where  jobs  have 
been  lost  to  changing  industries  more 
than  to  the  recession.  Minnesota's 
Iron  Range  is  one  such  area  in  which 
the  jobless  have  been  hurt  by  structur- 
al unemployment;  enterprise  zones  can 
provide  a  boost  for  an  area  such  as  the 
Iron  Range. 

Supporters  of  enterprise  zones  view 
the  problem  of  unemployment  like 
this:  The  areas  that  need  jobs  the 
most  lack  sufficient  opportunities.  En- 
terprise zones  would  stimulate  job  cre- 
ation through  a  Federal/local  package 
of  tax  breaks  and  other  incentives  for 
businesses  that  locate  in  a  zone. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
solve  all  the  problems  faced  by  busi- 
nesses that  want  to  locate  in  enter- 
prise zones.  These  problems  include 
crime,  infrastructure,  and  local  taxes, 
and  loom  as  considerable  barriers  to 
new  businesses  when  combined  with 
the  usual  problems  of  tax  burdens, 
start-up  capital,  and  technical  exper- 
tise. 

Enterprise  zones  can  help  meet 
these  problems  by  combining  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  those  of  local  governments. 
The  qualifications  needed  for  an  area 
to  be  designated  an  enterprise  zone  are 
not  simple.  In  addition  to  high  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  or  out-migration, 
an  area  needs  a  package  assembled  by 
local  government  to  provide  tax  and 
other  incentives. 

Moreover,  the  award  of  an  enter- 
prise zone  will  be  granted  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  test  local  commit- 
ment. That  could  include  any  number 
of  things,  such  as  improved  infrastruc- 
ture support,  reduction  of  local  taxes, 
relaxation  of  local  regulations,  mana- 
gerial assistance  and  technical  help. 

These  local  contributions  are  then 
matched  by  Federal  tax  breaks,  such 
as  the  elimination  of  capital  gains 
taxes  for  business  investment  in  the 
area,  significant  reductions  in  income 
taxes,  and  tax  credits  for  wages  paid  to 
previously  unemployed  workers.  This 
local/Federal  package  addresses  the 
problems  that  all  small  businesses  face 
as  well  as  the  particular  problems  of  a 
business  located  in  a  depressed  area. 


Enterprise  zone  legislation  should  be 
aimed  primarily  at  small  business  be- 
cause it  creates  the  vast  majority  of 
new  jobs.  In  the  past  10  years  nearly 
20  percent  of  new  private-sector  em- 
ployment has  come  from  businesses 
with  20  or  fewer  employees.  Eighty 
percent  of  new  jobs  have  been  created 
by  businesses  with  less  than  100  em- 
ployees. 

My  faith  in  business  goes  much 
deeper  than  statistics.  My  experience 
as  a  businessman  has  shown  me  that 
small  businesses  offer  an  increased  op- 
portunity for  rapid  advancement  when 
compared  with  larger  corporations. 
People  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage 
scale  are  not  so  easily  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle; the  small  businessman  is  far  more 
involved  with  the  lives  of  his  employ- 
ees. A  worker's  qualities,  problems, 
family,  and  ambitions  do  not  easily 
escape  the  boss"  notice.  Getting  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  small  business  is 
a  very  effective  method  of  advance- 
ment, but  most  important,  it  stands  in 
stark  contrast  from  welfare. 

But,  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
small  business  must  have  a  founda- 
tion. This  legislation  provides  small 
businesses  with  many  advantages 
which  will  enable  them  to  build  a  solid 
foundation.  Some  of  these  advantages 
are:  tax  credit  for  zone  employers;  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  zone  property; 
elimination  of  capital  gains  taxation; 
industrial  development  bonds;  and  tax 
simplification  and  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity. These  and  other  incentives  con- 
tained in  the  legislation,  will  give 
small  businesses  good  reasons  to  locate 
in  an  enterprise  zone. 

Our  Nation  long  ago  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  care  of  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  doing 
just  that.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  as  w ise  as  we  have  been  generous 
in  meeting  this  responsibility.  Today, 
our  .social  welfare  obligations  cost  the 
Government  nearly  half  of  the  Feder- 
al budget.  One  economist  estimates 
that  if  we  would  just  give  to  the  poor 
all  the  money  we  spend  on  programs 
for  them,  we  would  raise  all  Americans 
above  the  poverty  level. 

Clearly  we  need  a  new  approach  in 
assisting  our  poor  and  jobless.  The 
current  antipoverty  programs  do  pro- 
vide crucial  services  but  they  do  not, 
on  their  own,  appear  to  achieve  any 
lasting  good.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  stopgap  policies  that  address  the 
symptoms  but  not  the  causes  of  pover- 
ty. They  have  failed  to  provide  any 
meaningful  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  present  system  has 
trapped  many  of  our  poor  in  a  self-per- 
petuating cycle  of  poverty.  Instead  of 
offering  the  poor  a  chance  to  pull 
themselves  and  their  families  out  of 
poverty,  the  present  programs  unwit- 
tingly trap  recipients  in  a  self-perpet- 
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uating  quagmire  of  poverty  from 
which  even  the  most  enterprising  have 
trouble  emerging. 

The  answer  is  not  spending  more 
Government  money.  The  answer  is 
jobs— jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Al- 
though that  remedy  is  easily  pre- 
scribed, the  method  toward  that  cure 
is  not.  One  means  is  through  enter- 
prise zones. 

I  do  not  contend  that  enacting  the 
enterprise  zone  legislation  alone  will 
solve  our  structural  unemployment 
problems.  But  it  can,  and  should,  be  a 
part  of  the  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  have  already 
exhibited  remarkable  enthusiasm  for 
the  enterprise  zone  idea.  Eighteen 
States  have  already  enacted  enterprise 
zone  legislation,  7  so  far  this  year,  and 
14  additional  States  currently  have 
legislation  pending.  State  and  local 
governments  have  already  displayed 
considerable  creativity  in  their  free- 
standing enterprise  zone  efforts. 

The  Enterprise  Zone  Employment 
and  Development  Act  encourages 
these  efforts.  It  not  only  provides  an 
important  and  necessary  complement 
to  such  State  and  local  activities,  but 
acts  as  a  synergistic  ingredient  in  that 
mix  of  activities  essential  to  making 
enterprise  zones  successful.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
both  intergovernmental  and  public/ 
private  partnerships  in  action.  This  is 
a  fresh,  promising  approach  to  dealing 
with  problems  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  revitalizing  distressed  areas 
in  our  Nation's  cities  and  rural  towns. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  this  enterprise  zone  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment.  We  have  had 
quick  action  on  this  legislation  this 
session,  and  now  that  it  is  in  our  grasp, 
let  us  make  sure  we  do  not  lose  our 
momentum. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  shown  how 
important  we  feel  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is— 41  Members  of  this  body  have 
sponsored  it.  Let  this  be  a  message  to 
Members  of  the  House.  We  have  start- 
ed the  ball  rolling,  let  us  hope  it  does 
not  get  held  up. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  be  strong  ad- 
vocates for  enterprise  zones  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House,  so  it  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  signed  into 
law.« 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
evidenced  by  the  efforts  of  Iowa's  Sen- 
ators, soil  conservation  is  a  crucial 
issue  to  my  State  of  Iowa,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Nation.  The  rate  of  soil  ero- 
sion and  the  effect  of  soil  loss  on  the 
future  productive  capability  of  our 
land  are  serious  issues  for  everyone  in 
agriculture.  Some  analysts  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  lack  of  Federal 
and  State  attention  to  this  growing 
problem  will  jeopardize  our  Nation's 


efforts  to  meet  future  food  needs, 
both  domestically  and  worldwide.  The 
increasing  depletion  of  our  soil  is 
alarming  because  it  shows  a  disregard 
for  an  important  natural  resource  and 
indicates  poor  management  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmland. 

In  1982,  the  Council  for  Agricultural 
Science  and  Technology  (CAST)  con- 
cluded that  soil  erosion  was  most 
severe  in  12  North  Central  States.  In 
the  Corn  Belt,  soil  losses  of  10  tons  per 
acre  were  common  on  10  percent  of 
row  cropped  land;  on  some  parcels,  the 
soil  loss  exceeded  40  tons  per  acre  an- 
nually. Unfortunately,  soil  loss  is  not 
limited  to  these  12  States.  In  the 
southeastern  States,  erosion  rates  of 
more  than  11  tons  per  acre  occurred 
on  32  percent  of  the  land  used  for  row 
crops.  The  highest  soil  erosion  rates  in 
the  Nation  are  on  the  26,000  square 
miles  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
which  includes  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas.  Similar  statistics  show 
.severe  soil  lo.ss  in  the  Mountain  States 
and  on  the  Columbia  Plateau  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Farmers,  dramatic  increases  in  crop 
yields  have  masked  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  soil  and  water  erosion.  In  the 
CAST  report,  one  scientist  noted  that 
studies  with  corn  have  shown  a  yield 
reduction  of  1  to  9  bushels  per  acre  for 
each  inch  of  topsoil  lo.ss.  These  losses 
are  offset  by  use  of  fertilizer  and  im- 
proving pest  control.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  that  the  tech- 
nology of  the  future  will  save  us  from 
our  current  inattention  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Economically,  farmers  have  fallen 
upon  very  hard  times.  Many  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  maximum  produc- 
tion possible  out  of  their  soil  merely  to 
stay  in  business.  Consequently,  soil 
conservation  efforts  are  suffering.  In 
this  climate,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  provide  greater  incen- 
tives to  farmers  to  assist  them  in  pre- 
serving their  soil. 

My  bill  permits  farmers  to  claim  a 
10-percent  credit  for  installing  certain 
approved  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices.  The  list  was  recommended 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  To 
enable  the  credit  to  remain  compatible 
with  state-of-the-art  advances,  we 
have  included  regulatory  authority  to 
insert  new  technologies. 

To  address  the  criticisms  of  past  soil 
conservation  tax  credit  bills,  we  have 
narrowly  defined  eligible  technologies 
and  required  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  certify  these  improvements. 
Many  of  my  urban  colleagues  have  re- 
marked that  my  previous  effort  would 
have  permitted  a  taxpayer  to  receive  a 
tax  credit  for  a  swimming  pool  as  a 
pond  or  planting  trees  in  the  front 
yard  as  a  windbreak. 

In  an  attempt  to  limit  this  tax  credit 
to  farmers  who  are  acutally  earning 
their  living  farming  rather  than  create 


a  subsidy  for  sodbusters,  we  have  in- 
serted certain  restrictions.  First,  the 
total  amount  of  soil  conservation  tax 
benefits  cannot  exceed  25  percent  of 
an  individual's  gross  income  from 
farming;  therefore,  passive  investors 
who  do  not  earn  their  living  farming 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  credit. 
Also  the  bill  requires  certification  by 
SCS  to  be  sure  the  recipient  of  the 
credit  has  employed  a  proper  soil  con- 
servation technology. 

These  limits  are  important  because 
the  credit  is  very  generous.  It  provides 
a  10-percent  credit  for  these  improve- 
ments and  straight  line  depreciation. 
In  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the 
six  other  Finance  Committee  Senators 
who  have  cosponsored  the  bill,  soil 
conservation  efforts  merit  a  10-percent 
credit.  The  problem  is  so  serious  we 
need  a  major  incentive  to  encourage 
farmers  to  preserve  their  land  now 
and  for  generations  to  come.# 

PREMATURE  ACCRUAL  PROVISION  ISEC.  71  OF 
THE  BILL  AND  SEC.  46  1  OF  IRCl 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  confirm 
my  understanding  about  the  operation 
of  one  aspect  of  .section  71  of  the  bill, 
the  premature  accrual  provision.  The 
bill,  as  you  know,  provides  generally 
that  an  accrual  basis  taxpayer  may 
not  deduct  a  liability  any  earlier  than 
the  time  economic  performance 
occurs.  A  series  of  specific  principles 
are  set  forth  in  the  bill  for  determin- 
ing when  economic  performance  takes 
place  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Since 
the  amendment  cannot  enumerate  all 
situations,  however,  it  delegates  to  the 
Treasury  the  authority  to  determine 
by  regulation  when  economic  perform- 
ance will  occur  in  the  case  of  liabilities 
not  specified.  In  delegating  this  au- 
thority, the  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sion stated  that  it  expects  these  regu- 
lations to  provide  that  economic  per- 
formance might  be  considered  to  occur 
earlier  than  indicated  by  the  princi- 
ples specified  in  the  bill  where  existing 
regulations  or  rulings  permit  earlier 
accruals  and  the  taxpayer  accounts  for 
such  items  consistently  from  year  to 
year. 

One  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  should  continue  to  be 
effective  under  the  delegation  to  the 
Treasury  is  Rev.  Rul.  63-182.  1963-2 
C.B.  194.  Rev.  Rul.  63-182  governs  the 
tax  treatment  of  supplier  refunds  re- 
ceived by  natural  gas  utilities. 

Regulated  natural  gas  utilities  some- 
times receive  refunds  from  their  sup- 
pliers for  amounts  they  have  been 
overcharged.  These  refunds  are  made 
to  the  utilities  pursuant  to  regulatory 
commission  orders.  Since  the  rates 
charged  to  a  utility's  customers  for  gas 
previously  sold  and  delivered  were 
based  upon  the  amounts  now  refund- 
ed, the  utility  is  required  by  its  regula- 
tory commission  to  pass  the  refund 
through  to  its  customers.  The  timing 
of  the  refund  to  the  customers  is  con- 


trolled by  procedures  established,  not 
by  the  utility,  but  by  its  regulatory 
commission.  The  commission  generally 
requires  the  passthrough  to  be  made 
by  a  cash  payment  or  by  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  sold  over  the  next  few 
months.  In  case  of  a  price  reduction, 
FERC,  for  example,  typically  requires 
the  utility  to  begin  passing  through 
the  refund  to  its  customers  within  2  to 
9  months  after  its  receipt.  Completion 
of  the  passthrough  usually  occurs 
within  8  to  15  months  after  receipt. 

Revenue  Ruling  63-182  holds  that 
the  utility  receiving  the  refund  must 
include  it  in  income  for  the  year  in 
which  the  order  directing  the  refund 
becomes  final,  because  all  events  have 
occurred  which  fix  the  utility's  right 
to  receive  the  refund  from  its  supplier. 
Correspondingly,  the  ruling  holds  that 
the  utility  may  deduct  the  offsetting 
liability  to  its  customers  in  the  same 
taxable  year.  The  deduction  is  allowed 
because  the  order  is  final  and,  there- 
fore, all  events  have  occurred  which 
fix  unconditionally  the  utility's  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  refund  to  its  custom- 
ers. 

The  premature  accrual  provision 
would,  as  I  have  indicated,  make  ac- 
crual of  a  liability  dependent  on  "eco- 
nomic performance."  The  provision 
may  be  construed  as  preventing  a  utili- 
ty from  deducting  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  which  it  must  passthrough 
to  its  customers  within  a  few  months. 
It  may  do  this  notwithstanding  that 
the  utility  must  include  that  amount 
in  income  in  the  taxable  year  and  the 
timing  of  the  passthrough  is  con- 
trolled by  the  regulatory  commission 
rather  than  by  the  utility.  I  believe 
that  in  the  passthrough  situation  that 
I  have  described,  this  is  clearly  not  the 
result  intended  by  the  bill  because  se- 
rious and  unjustified  distortion  of  tax- 
able income  would  occur  from  year  to 
year. 

Continuing  Revenue  Ruling  63-182 
in  effect  under  the  bill's  delegation  to 
the  Treasury  would  prevent  this  in- 
equitable result  and  would  maintain 
the  long  standing  and  consistent  tax 
treatment  of  supplier  refunds.  Thus.  I 
wish  to  confirm  that  Revenue  Ruling 
63-182  is  one  of  the  rulings  that  was 
intended  to  be  preserved  through  the 
delegation  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Revenue  Ruling  63-182  is  one  of 
the  rulings  intended  to  be  preserved 
by  the  Treasury  in  its  regulations  in- 
terpreting the  bill,  in  cases  in  which 
the  cash  payment  or  reduction  in  price 
occur  within  a  short  period  of  time.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2996  — INCENTIVE  STOCK 
OPTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  few  points  with  respect  to 
Senator  Tsongas'  amendment  regard- 
ing section  83(b)  election  for  certain 
incentive  stock  options. 

Senator  Tsongas'  amendment  would 
allow    certain    taxpayers    not    to    be 


bound  by  a  recent  Tax  Court  case. 
Alves  v.  Commissioner,  79  T.C.  684. 
This  case  has  been  interpreted  to  re- 
quire employees  who  purchase  stock 
from  a  company  at  fair  market  value 
to  file  a  section  83(b)  election  within 
30  days  after  stock  purchase.  Other- 
wise, the  employee  would  be  required 
to  recognize  the  stock's  appreciation 
as  ordinary  income  when  any  restric- 
tions on  the  stock  lapse. 

There  may  be  some  sympathy  for 
the  argument  that  taxpayers  did  not 
realize  this  requirement  in  the  past 
and  therefore  were  caught  by  this 
rule.  Senator  Tsongas'  amendment  is 
limited  to  relief  for  these  persons.  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  two  facts,  however. 
First.  I  do  not  believe  as  a  general 
policy  we  should  provide  relief  for  tax- 
payers who  guessed  wrong.  We  do  not 
want  taxpayers  to  rely  on  the  ability 
to  run  to  the  legislature  when  they 
lose  an  IRS  audit  and  any  appeal  in 
the  courts. 

Second.  I  want  to  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts' conclusion  that  the  outcome 
of  the  Alves  case  is  questionable.  The 
service  may  need  to  know  at  the  time 
the  employee  purchases  the  stock  that 
the  employee  assumes  that  the  pur- 
chase price  is  at  fair  market  value. 
The  service  at  that  time  would  be  on 
notice  of  the  taxpayers  claim  and 
could  investigate  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  prepaid 
expense  provisions  contained  within 
section  71  of  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment.  During  Finance  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package,  the  Department  of 
Treasury  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  deduction  of  any  prepaid  ex- 
penses before  economic  performance 
occurred.  Many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee rejected  this  broad  approach  to 
stop  the  mismatch  of  income  and  ex- 
pense. Valid  business  reasons  exist  for 
prepayment.  In  agriculture,  smart 
farmers  and  ranchers  buy  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  feed  in  the  fall  when  the 
price  is  lower  which  will  be  used  the 
following  spring.  This  accepted  busi- 
ness practice  helps  farmers  reduce 
their  costs  at  a  time  when  it  is  very 
difficult  to  earn  a  profit  farming. 

Treasury  acknowledged  the  valid 
business  purpose  of  prepaying  ex- 
penses in  agriculture,  but  expressed 
concern  that  wealthy  investors  seeking 
to  reduce  their  tax  liability  at  yearend 
were  investing  in  cattle  tax  shelters 
which  used  prepaid  expenses  to  obtain 
an  $8  deduction  for  each  $1  invested. 
After  checking  with  the  cattlemen  in 
my  State,  they  verified  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tax  shelter  investors  was 
causing  problems  in  the  industry.  Tra- 
ditional cattlemen  without  shelter 
cattle  were  having  great  difficulty 
competing  against  cattlemen  whose 
customers  were  not  motivated  by 
profit.  Cattle  feeders  with  tax  shelter 


investors  have  a  ready  source  of  cap- 
ital, while  traditional  cattlemen  are 
forced  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank 
and  pay  an  interest  rate  of  lA  percent. 
Many  cattlemen  who  have  to  make  a 
profit  are  having  difficulty  competing 
with  tax  shelter  operators  who  have 
lower  capital  costs  and  no  profit 
motive. 

To  address  this  problem  without 
harming  legitimate  prepayers  in  agri- 
culture, we  crafted  a  rule  to  limit  pre- 
paid expenses  to  50  percent  of  an  indi- 
vidual's farming  expenses  during  the 
taxable  year.  Farming  expenses  in- 
clude the  operating  expenses  of  the 
farm,  which  include  trade  or  business 
expenses  claimed  under  section  162, 
interest  and  taxes  paid,  depreciation 
and  other  expenses  listed  on  schedule 
F. 

If  an  individual's  prepaid  expenses 
exceed  50  percent  of  an  individual's 
gross  income  from  farming,  the  full 
deduction  may  be  claimed  if  the  exces- 
sive prepayment  is  due  to: 

First,  extraordinary  circumstances, 
including  Government  crop  diversion 
programs,  fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other 
casualty  on  account  of  disease  or 
drought,  or 

Second,  if  over  the  preceding  3  years 
an  individual  prepaid  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  business  expenses  attributable 
to  farming. 

These  two  exceptions  apply  to 
people  whose  principal  occupation  is 
farming  or  whose  principal  residence 
is  on  a  farm  or  who  are  related  to 
farmers  meeting  these  criteria.  These 
exceptions  are  designed  to  grant  relief 
to  bonafide  farmers  and  ranchers 
whose  operations  have  increased  or  de- 
creased in  size  because  of  adverse  cli- 
matic or  economic  conditions,  or  by 
their  participation  in  programs  similar 
to  payment-in-kind  (PIK). 

These  rules  do  not  subject  an  indi- 
vidual to  categorization  as  a  farm  syn- 
dicate unless  an  individual  meets  the 
farm  syndicate  tests.  The  two  tests  are 
independent.  Furthermore,  if  an  indi- 
vidual fails  the  prepayment  test  1 
year,  this  result  should  not  affect  his 
or  her  ability  to  qualify  in  a  later  year 
(except  for  the  impact  on  the  3-year 
exception).  Qualification  for  prepay- 
ment of  expenses  should  be  deter- 
mined annually. 

This  rule  is  an  important  provision 
to  agriculture.  It  enjoys  the  support  of 
farm  organizations  nationally  and  in 
my  home  State  of  Iowa.  It  eliminates 
some  tax  motivated  operations  which 
are  unfairly  competing  with  honest 
ranchers  who  need  to  be  profitable  to 
survive. 

GRASSLEY  SOIL  CONSERVATION  TAX  CREDIT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  The  issue  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  tax  credits  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  hearing  in  the 
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Finance  Committee,  and  modifications 
have  been  made  to  the  amendment  as 
a  result  of  testimony  received  at  that 
hearing. 

Erosion  of  our  farmland  is  a  critical 
problem  facing  us  as  suppliers  of 
much  of  the  world's  food.  However, 
the  benefit  of  additional  conservation 
practices  that  would  occur  as  a  result 
of  a  tax  credit  must  be  weighed 
against  both  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  increased  attrac- 
tiveness of  agricultural  activities  as  a 
tax-sheltered  activity.  I  believe  the 
amendment  before  us  balances  all  of 
these  factors  by  limiting  eligibility  for 
the  credit  to  individuals  engaged  in 
the  business  of  farming,  limiting  the 
credit  to  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  farming  income,  and 
providing  that  no  deductions  will  be 
allowed  under  the  special  soil  and 
water  conservation  expensing  provi- 
sions of  present  law  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  which  a  credit  is 
claimed. 

I  further  note  that  my  colleague  has 
included  in  the  amendment  a  provi- 
sion to  offset  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  new  soil  and  water  conservation 
tax  credit.  This  offsetting  provision  re- 
verses a  provision  of  present  law  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  originally  sup- 
ported in  1981. 

HOSPICE  SUBCONTRACTING 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  in  order 
to  request  a  minor  modification  in  the 
explanatory  report  language  concern- 
ing the  provision  on  hospice  subcon- 
tracting. This  provision,  in  section  957 
of  S.  2062,  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
waive  the  nursing  care  core  services  re- 
quirements for  hospices  that  are  locat- 
ed in  rural  areas.  The  provision  would 
also  require  a  study  of  the  core  service 
requirement.  I  would  like  the  study  to 
examine  the  issue  of  subcontracting  in 
both  rural  and  medically  underserved 
urban  areas. 

This  is  an  important  study,  because 
we  must  insure  the  quality  of  hospice 
care  without  being  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive, and  this  study  can  help  us 
achieve  that  delicate  balance.  The 
study  should  not  focus  exclusively  on 
rural  hospices.  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  New  Jersey  and  in  other  States 
there  exist  urban  programs  in  medical- 
ly underserved  urban  areas  that  are 
providing  quality  care,  despite  their 
need  to  subcontract  nursing  services. 
As  is  true  in  many  rural  areais.  some 
urban  areas  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
nurses  and  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  these  programs  to  recruit  full- 
time  qualified  nurses. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  we 
study  this  issue  of  subcontracting 
nursing  services  in  both  rural  and 
medically  underserved  urban  areas. 
We  need  to  maintain  quality,  but  we 
also  need  to  carefully  examine  restric- 


tions that  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
quality  hospice  services. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  statement  indicating 
that  the  study  on  subcontracting 
should  specifically  examine  the  issue 
of  subcontracting  in  both  rural  and 
medically  underserved  urban  areas. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  agree  to  include  this 
statement  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  agrees  that  the  study  should 
examine  the  issue  of  subcontracting 
for  core  services  in  both  rural  and 
medically  underserved  urban  areas. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  his 
cooperation  in  including  this  state- 
ment in  the  report. • 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Section  267  of  the  bill 
provides  that  losses  upon  sales  be- 
tween related  corporations  are  to  be 
deferred  until  the  product  is  sold  to  an 
unrelated  party.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  provision  will,  in  effect, 
extend  the  deferred  intercompany 
transactions  rules  of  the  consolidated 
return  regulations  to  situations  other 
than  those  in  which  a  consolidated 
return  election  is  in  effect.  In  deter- 
mining the  manner  in  which  deferred 
losses  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  provision  to  utilize  the 
concepts  and  principles  which  have 
been  developed  with  respect  to  the  de- 
ferred intercompany  transaction  provi- 
sions contained  in  Treasury  Regula- 
tion section  1.1502-13. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. # 

FOREIGN  OWNED  U.S.  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  well  aware,  several  sub- 
stantial U.S.  business  corporations  are 
partially  or  wholly  owned  by  foreign 
corporations,  which  in  turn  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  foreign  governments. 
These  domestic  corporations  usually 
are  managed  by  U.S.  citizens,  but  their 
ultimate  ownership  resides  in  foreign 
governments  which  are  our  good 
friends  and,  in  certain  notable  cases, 
our  close  allies.  I  am  advised  that 
these  foreign  owned  U.S.  corporations 
are  subject  to  U.S.  tax  just  like  any 
other  business  corporation  incorporat- 
ed in  the  United  States.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion regarding  whether  the  tax- 
exempt  leasing  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
would  affect  the  tax  treatment  of 
property  leased  by  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment-owned domestic  corporations. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  reducing  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  deductions  and 
eliminating  investment  tax  credits  for 
property  utilized  by  governments  and 
other  tax  exempt  entities,  including 
foreign  governments  and  instrumen- 
talities of  foreign  governments,  would 
not  apply  to  property  used  by  a  corpo- 
ration incorporated  in  the  United 
States  which  is  ultimately  owned  or 


controlled  by  a  foreign  government  so 
long  as  such  U.S.  corporation  is  fully 
subject  to  U.S.  income  tax.  In  short,  if 
a  foreign-owned  corporation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  or 
Kansas  or  another  State  is  not  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation  and  that  corpo- 
rations  income  is  subject  to  U.S. 
taxes,  then  the  entitlement  of  proper- 
ty leased  or  used  by  such  corporation 
to  accelerated  depreciation  deductions 
and  investment  tax  credits  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  act,  even  though 
such  corporation's  ultimate  beneficial 
owner  is  a  foreign  government.  I 
would  appreciate  confimation  of  this 
interpretation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  in  order  to  clarify  a 
discrepancy  between  statutory  lan- 
guage in  one  section  of  our  bill  and 
the  explanatory  report  language.  This 
provision  originally  appeared  as  sec- 
tion 958  of  S.  2062,  and  is  incorporated 
as  item  No.  51  of  title  IX  of  the  deficit 
reduction  package  we  are  considering 
today.  It  concerns  reimbursement 
rates  for  public  psychiatric  hospitals. 

When  we  wrote  this  section,  it  was 
our  intent  to  provide  for  a  3-year  tran- 
sition period  for  these  hospitals  to 
move  from  a  full  acute-care  rate  for 
certain  patients  awaiting  placement  in 
a  nursing  home  to  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility rate.  The  statutory  language  cor- 
rectly implements  this  intent:  It  man- 
dates no  reduction  in  reimbursement 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1985,  one- 
third  of  the  reduction  which  would 
have  taken  place  without  this  new  lan- 
guage  for   the  year  ending  June   30, 

1986,  and  two-thirds  of  the  reduction 
which  would  have  taken  place  without 
this  new  language  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1987. 

The  report  language,  however,  incor- 
rectly summarizes  the  intent  of  the 
statutory  language.  The  report  is  cor- 
rect for  the  first  2  years,  but  then 
States  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1987,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
reduction  would  be  implemented.  This 
implies  that  the  full  reduction  would 
take  effect  in  that  year,  rather  than 
two-thirds  of  the  reduction,  as  is  the 
intent  of  the  statutory  language.  This 
would  make  this  provision  a  2-year, 
rather  than  a  3-year,  transition  period, 
contrary  to  our  intent.  Does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
agree  that  the  statutory  language  is 
correct,  and  the  report  language  was 
an  inaccurate  representation  of  this 
provision? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  intent  was  to  provide  a  3-year 
transition  period.  In  the  third  year, 
the   year  ending  June   30,    1987,   the 
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amount  of  the  reduction  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  the  reduction  which  would 
have  been  made  without  this  new  lan- 
guage. Only  in  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  1987,  and  ending  June  30,  1988,  will 
the  full  reduction  take  effect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  this  clarification,  and  for  his  coop- 
eration in  including  this  provision  in 
the  committee  bill.* 

ACRS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  the  ACRS  depreciation 
period  for  structures  is  effective  gener- 
ally for  property  placed  in  service 
after  March  15,  1984.  A  transitional 
rule,  however,  permits  the  current  15- 
year  ACRS  period  to  apply  to  property 
under  construction  on  March  15,  1984, 
or  under  a  purchase  contract  on  that 
date.  I  assume  that  this  transitional 
rule  also  applies  to  property  that  was 
actually  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
before  March  15,  1984.  but  not  placed 
in  service  until  after  that  date  because 
the  property  was  undergoing  renova- 
tion. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

CONSTRUCTION  PERIOD  INTEREST  AND  TAXES 
iSECTION  72  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AMEND- 
MENT' 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  possi- 
ble effect  of  section  72  is  to  require 
the  capitalization  interest  and  taxes  as 
attributable  to  residential  real  proper- 
ty under  construction  held  for  sale  by 
corporating  in  the  ordinary  cause  of 
business.  This  type  of  property  is 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  and  is  inven- 
tory of  the  corporation  at  the  end  of 
its  taxable  year.  The  construction 
period  for  which  interest  and  taxes 
would  be  capitalized  begins  on  the 
date  construction  commences  and  ends 
when  the  property  "is  ready  to  be  held 
for  sale." 

A  typical  example  of  the  property  in 
question  is  a  subdivision  of  tract 
houses  which  are  in  various  stages  of 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  corpora- 
tions  taxable  year. 

A  requirement  that  interest  and 
taxes  be  capitalized  unfairly  discrimi- 
nates against  this  type  of  construction. 
Other  types  of  construction  may 
deduct  interest  and  taxes  as  period 
costs  which  do  not  add  to  the  value  of 
the  property.  They  are  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  For  example,  the  typical 
building  cycle  for  home  construction  is 
100  days.  This  can  be  compared  with 
shipbuilding  which  has  a  2-year  cycle. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendment 
should  be  clarified  to  clearly  indicate 
that  it  does  not  require  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  construction  period  interest 
and  taxes  in  the  narrow  situation  of 
residential  property  held  for  sale  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr,  President,  I  am  the 
cosponsor  of  a  1-year  budget  freeze  to 
put  the  brakes  on  our  runaway  defi- 
cits. In  keeping  with  that  freeze,  we 
should  also  postpone  indexing  of  the 


Tax  Code.  I  voted  to  do  that  yester- 
day, but  my  position  did  not  prevail. 

Under  present  law,  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  tax  structure  will  be  in- 
dexed beginning  in  1985.  Today,  Sena- 
tor Bradley  has  proposed  that  the 
earned  income  credit  be  indexed  also. 
This  credit  serves  to  encourage  low- 
income  wage  earners  to  continue  to 
work  and  support  themselves.  If  other 
basic  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  are  to 
be  indexed,  then  I  believe  that  this 
most  worthy  credit  should  be  indexed 
also.  For  that  reason,  I  will  vote  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey .» 

POSITION  ON  VOTE  NO.  67 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  rollcall  vote 
No.  67.  Had  it  been  possible  for  me  to 
be  present  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
negative. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  final  passage  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  to 
S.  2163.  At  this  point  in  our  Nations 
history,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  after  all.  that  is 
the  primary  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  do.  however  have  two  major 
concerns  about  the  amendment  as 
adopted  and  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill. 

EXCISE  TAXES— U.S.  TERRITORIAL  POLICY 

First,  as  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee's  Subcommittee  with  juris- 
diction over  U.S.  territorial  affairs,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  impact  of  sec- 
tions 996  and  997  of  this  amendment 
on  revenues  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  collection  of  exci.se  taxes  on 
distilled  spirits  manufactured  there 
and  sold  in  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  would,  among  other 
things,  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a 
cover  over  of  excise  taxes  collected  on 
cane  neutral  spirits  originally  distilled 
in  these  insular  areas.  I  believe  that 
the  companion  bill  passed  by  the 
House  .sets  reasonable  standards  for 
cane  neutral  spirits  production  in 
these  territories  rather  than  providing 
a  direct  prohibition  of  the  cover  over 
of  such  revenues.  These  standards  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  tax  bill  are 
designed  to  protect  both  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  legitimate  commer- 
cial interests  of  mainland  grain  neu- 
tral spirits  producers. 

The  Finance  Committees  amend- 
ment would  also  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  liquor,  including  Puerto  Rican 
and  Virgin  Islands  rum.  However,  con- 
trary to  nearly  70  years  of  precedent, 
this  amendment  would  deny  the  cover 
over  of  that  increase  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Since  the  distilled  spirits 
tax  is  levied  at  the  point  of  manufac- 
ture and  not  the  point  of  sale,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  provision  is  nothing 
short  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Again,  the  bill  passed  yesterday 


by  the  House  would  permit  the  entire 
excise  tax  increase  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  government  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  alcohol  w-as  distilled.  I 
might  add  that  this  is  the  situation 
under  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  urgen- 
cy of  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  floor  quickly.  But,  in  the 
course  of  that  process,  I  fear  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  been  unable 
to  afford  certain  issues  of  U.S.  territo- 
rial policy  the  careful  scrutiny  which 
would  ordinarily  have  been  the  case.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  held  a 
hearing  on  these  excise  tax  rebate 
issues,  but  time  did  not  permit  it.  Nor 
will  I  seek  to  take  up  the  Senate's  time 
and  attention  with  the  important,  but 
esoteric  arguments  which  persuade  me 
that  enactment  of  sections  996  and  997 
would  not  only  disrupt  our  progress  in 
fostering  the  local  economies  of  U.S. 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean,  but 
would  also  send  a  message  to  our  Car- 
ibbean neighbors  directly  contradicto- 
ry to  the  one  we  sent  them  last  year 
by  enacting  the  administration's  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  w-e  should  not  ask, 
nor  can  we  permit,  our  American  citi- 
zens in  the  Caribbean  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  of  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  this  amendment.  Accordingly, 
I  commend  to  the  Senate's  conferees 
on  this  measure  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  regarding  cover  overs,  par- 
ticularly as  respects  the  treatment  of 
cane  neutral  spirits  and  the  increase  in 
the  liquor  excise  tax.  I  believe  that  the 
House  treatment  of  those  issues  is  far 
superior  to  that  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment  before  us  in  terms 
of  equity  and  in  terms  of  the  proper 
balance  between  revenue  needs  and 
policy  considerations. 

PENSION  PORTABILITY 

Mr.  President,  second,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  section  116  of  the  deficit 
reduction  amendment.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues,  this  is  the  so- 
called  pension  portability  section  of 
the  amendment.  This  section  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  pension  portability 
to  telecommunication  workers  who 
worked  for  the  Bell  System  prior  to 
the  AT&T  divestiture.  However,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  unclear  as  to  whether 
this  section  restores  the  portability  of 
the  majority  of  the  telephone  workers 
from  my  State.  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.,  was  minority- 
owned  by  AT&T  and  therefore  not  a 
party  to  the  lawsuit  that  precipitated 
the  divestiture.  The  workers  of  that 
company  were  affected,  however,  in 
that  their  pensions,  which  were  previ- 
ously portable  within  the  Bell  Sy.stem. 
are  no  longer  portable. 

At  the  current  time,  both  the  Senate 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  and  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  are  work- 
ing on  pension  portability  provisions. 
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As  I  understand  it,  those  who  have 
crafted  this  legislation  intend  to  cover 
as  an  affiliate.  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co.,  workers  under  such 
provisions.  Mr.  President,  section 
116(c)(3)  of  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  may  be  construed  to  in- 
clude Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Co.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the 
pensions  of  the  Connecticut  telecom- 
munication workers  will  again  be  port- 
able.* 

FUNDING  OF  NATIONAL  NOMINATING 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  amendment  which 
would  increase  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party  may  receive  from  amounts 
designated  by  taxpayers  on  their  tax 
returns  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fund. 

BACKGROUND 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  an  income  tax  liability 
of  at  least  $1  can  designate  $1  of  that 
liability  to  be  paid  to  the  Presidential 
election  campaign  fund.  Married  indi- 
viduals who  file  joint  returns  may  des- 
ignate $2  to  be  paid  to  this  campaign 
fund. 

Since  1975,  a  separate  account  has 
been  maintained  for  the  national  com- 
mittee of  each  major  and  minor  party 
funded  by  the  amount  designated  by 
taxpayers  for  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund. 

These  funds  held  in  this  separate  ac- 
count may  be  used  only  to  defray  ex- 
penses incurred  with  respect  to  a  Pres- 
idential nominating  convention.  The 
maximum  amount  of  payment  from 
the  fund  which  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  major  party  can  receive  for  a 
nominating  convention  is  $3  million. 
This  limit  was  last  raised  in  1980. 
Before  then,  the  maximum  payment 
was  $2  million.  The  amendment  we  are 
offering  would  raise  the  maximum 
payment  to  $4  million. 

WHY  WE  SHOULD  RAISE  THE  LIMIT 

Since  1980,  two  major  trends  indi- 
cate a  need  to  increase  the  maximum 
payments.  First,  international  events 
have  shown  that  a  substantial  increase 
in  security  is  warranted.  It  is  said,  but 
a  fact,  that  terrorism  has  increased  in 
recent  years.  Our  political  process  re- 
quires exposing  our  political  and  na- 
tional leaders  to  risks  of  harm.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  make  the  process 
any  less  public,  but  we  must  then 
assure  personal  safety  to  the  best  we 
can. 

In  the  past,  we  have  relied  heavily 
on  law  enforcement  officers  from  the 
city  hosting  a  convention.  The  increas- 
ing costs  of  this  protection  should  not 
have  to  be  borne  by  these  cities.  Our 
conventions  are  national  conventions; 
it  is  appropriate  to  use  funds  designat- 
ed by  our  taxpayers. 

The  second  major  trend  is  the  in- 
creasing role  of  the  electronic  news 
media  at  Presidential  nominating  con- 


ventions. Changes  in  technology  have 
allowed  many  more  local  television 
and  radio  stations  to  cover  the  conven- 
tions. Similarly,  satellite  and  cable 
networks  have  become  important  addi- 
tions to  the  major  television  and  radio 
networks.  Providing  facilities  for  the 
expanded  personnel  and  equipment  re- 
quire additional  planning,  facilities, 
construction— and  increased  expendi- 
tures. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that, 
while  municipalities  may  provide  con- 
vention facilities  for  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention  at  no  cost 
under  the  law,  private  owners  of  com- 
parable facilities  must  receive  their 
standard  rent.  Since  convention  cen- 
ters in  many  cities  are  privately 
owned,  these  cities  are  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  hosting  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention  because  the 
national  committee  cannot  afford  the 
rent  or  cannot  justify  the  expenditure, 
given  the  limited  payments  from  the 
Presidential  election  campaign  fund. 

This  Senator  believes  the  increase  in 
the  maximum  payment  for  expenses 
of  a  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion is  justified.  It  provides  a  biparti- 
san benefit  which  will,  in  fact,  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  reluctant  support  for 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  I 
support  this  bill  reluctantly  because  it 
does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to 
reduce  the  tremendous  deficits  facing 
us.  These  massive  deficits— created 
principally  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion tax  cuts— are  driving  up  interest 
rates,  depressing  investment  and  dis- 
torting the  value  of  the  dollar.  This 
weakens  our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets,  prevents  us  from  creating 
new  jobs  today  and  robs  us  of  future 
economic  opportunities. 

Unfortunately.  President  Reagan 
has  abdicated  leadership  on  this  issue. 
He  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge  these 
facts  or  to  look  beyond  the  upcoming 
election  to  the  danger  that  lies  ahead. 
He  has  offered  no  realistic  plan  to  cut 
spending  and  has  threatened  to  veto 
any  meaningful  plan  to  raise  taxes. 
The  Presidents  failure  to  act  and  his 
insistent  threats  have  cut  short  con- 
gressional efforts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  forced  us  to  attack 
the  deficit  in  piece-meal  fashion. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this 
issue.  Congress,  not  the  President,  has 
taken  the  leadership  in  this  election 
year  to  reduce  the  deficit,  quiet  fears 
about  rising  interest  rates  and  restore 
confidence  in  Government.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
but  I  am  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  taken  the  first  step.  And  al- 
though modest,  that  first  step— em- 
bodied in  this  bill— is  an  important  one 
because  it  closes  a  number  of  tax  shel- 
ters that  have  eroded  our  tax  base  and 


undermined  confidence  in  the  fairness 
and  efficiency  of  our  tax  system. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  provision 
in  this  bill  but  I  support  it  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  fundamental  truth:  Al- 
though the  economy  appears  to  be 
getting  better,  the  deficit  threat  is  get- 
ting worse,  and  we  must  face  up  to  it 
before  it  turns  todays  economic  recov- 
ery into  tomorrows  economic  decline. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  is  true 
with  many  bills  that  comes  before  us 
in  the  Senate,  this  legislation  includes 
provisions  with  which  I  agree  and 
some  with  which  I  disagree.  This  is  all 
the  more  true  with  a  bill  that  runs 
over  1,300  pages,  as  does  this  one. 

However,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  on 
the  main  focus  of  what  we  are  doing- 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit,  on  bal- 
ance, this  legislation  is  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  achieving  this  goal. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  if  we  do 
not  start  taking  steps  like  this  one— or 
like  cutting  spending  as  we  did  last 
week  in  passing  the  reconciliation 
bill— then  we  will  never  reduce  the 
deficit.  Talking  about  deficit  reduction 
is  not  enough.  We  must  take  action. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
then  interest  rates  will  rise  and  so  will 
unemployment.  My  State  of  Michigan 
still  has  11.3-percent  unemployment.  I 
do  not  want  unemployment  to  start 
rising  again,  that  is  why  we  must  act 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  this  bill  is 
one  step  in  that  direction. # 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  raise  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  an  issue  with  respect  to 
the  potential  for  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of 
requests  for  funds,  grants  or  awards 
for  programs,  organizations  and  local 
governments  involved  in  an  area  desig- 
nated as  an  enterprise  zone.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  areas  which,  by  defi- 
nition, must  be  highly  distres.sed.  de- 
serve special  consideration  if  their  en- 
terprise zone  efforts  are  to  succeed. 
Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  agree? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  agree  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  special  consideration 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  in 
mind  will  be  accorded  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  part  of  their  commitment  to 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  the  President  wants  the 
enterprise  zone  experiment  to  succeed 
and  this  will  be  well  known  through- 
out the  executive  branch. 

As  a  result,  I  am  confident  that  re- 
quests for  Federal  assistance  emanat- 
ing from  programs,  organizations  and 
local  governments  involved  in  desig- 
nated enterprise  zones  will  be  given 
sympathetic,  expeditious  treatment  by 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  In  other 
words,  I  am  confident  enterprise  zone- 
related  activities  will  get  special  con- 
sideration from  Federal  decision- 
makers as  part  of  the  overall  adminis- 


tration commitment  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  zone  program.* 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2902.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
this  rollcall  vote,  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  next  action  will  be  to  move  to  ad- 
journ until  April  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  2902.  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 
YEAS-76 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jep-sen 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Lax  alt 

Simp.son 

DAmato 

Leahy 

Specter 

Danforth 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

East 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Evans 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zorinsfcy 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

NAYS-5 

Biden 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Garn 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Stafford 

Boren 

Hart 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Hollings 

Stever\s 

DeConcini 

Huddleston 

Symms 

Denton 

Johnston 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (No.  2902, 
as  amended)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment,  even  though  it  is  very 
early,  to  thank  the  staff,  and  to  thank 
the  staff  on  the  floor.  Without  the 
staff  of  the  joint  committee.  Treasury, 
and  our  own  staff  on  both  sides,  we 
could  not  accomplish  very  much.  This 
is  a  very  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  still  fairly  well  intact. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  move  on  to 
the  next  phase. 

We  still  have  maybe  three  votes  left 
in  this  package  on  other  amendments. 
But  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  patience  in  permitting  us  to 
stay  this  long,  and,  also  the  minority 
leader  for  his  assistance  and  willing- 
ness to  help  us  in  critical  times  to 
bring  this  together. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana, who  has  given  me  steadfast 
support  over  the  years,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  last  few  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  for  their  service  to  the 
Senate. 

We  have  handled  a  bill  that  may  be 
the  biggest  revenue  bill  in  terms  of 
size  and  volume  that  we  have  ever 
handled. 

We  handled  it  as  an  amendment  to 
another  bill,  and  that  is  remarkable. 
We  spent  about  40  hours  on  it;  39 '/2 
hours  as  of  4:42  when  the  rollcall 
began. 

I  do  not  have  a  good  count  on  how- 
many  amendments  were  disposed  of 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  by  my  pre- 
liminary count,  it  appears  to  go  well 
over  100.  That  is  a  remarkable  record. 

I  want  to  confess  also  that  at  10 
o'clock  tonight  when  I  said  we  were 
going  to  make  an  announcement  on 
what  we  were  going  to  do,  I  never 
dreamed  we  would  finish  this  evening, 
or  this  morning. 


I  cannot  recall  how  many  times  Sen- 
ator Dole  told  me  that  they  just  had 
about  an  hour  more  to  go— at  least 
five  or  six  times. 

But  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  perservance  because  it  was  clearly 
the  right  thing  to  do.  We  are  finished 
with  this  phase  of  this  undertaking. 
There  is  much,  much  more  to  be  done. 

I  would  also  wish  to  congratulate, 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  depend 
upon  staff  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
perhaps  more  than  anyplace  else,  and 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  They  are 
without  exception  a  very  remarkable 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  his 
cooperation  and  support  on  vital  mat- 
ters. I  will  not  prolong  these  festivities 
any  longer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Dole)  for  the  truly  fantas- 
tic job  he  did  in  managing  this  very 
difficult  and  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  it  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  deficit.  He  has  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  tax  reform 
in  it.  The  Senate  has  passed  it  in  the 
shortest  time  anyone  hoped  to  pass  it, 
according  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

He  worked  all  of  us  very  hard,  but 
we  were  glad  to  do  it  because  we 
wanted  to  conclude  our  business  and 
hoped  to  be  at  places  more  joyous  to 
all  of  us  during  the  Easter  recess. 

I  do  not  think  in  the  36  years  I  have 
been  here  I  have  seen  a  committee 
chairman  more  efficient,  in  better 
humor,  and  with  more  consideration 
to  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
manage  a  major  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was  a  truly  outstanding  performance. 
I  believe  all  of  us  feel  that  having 
stayed  in  session  as  long  as  the  Senate 
did,  and  worked  as  hard  as  it  did,  that 
the  Senate  was  in  a  better  humor  on 
departure  at  5  o'clock  this  morning 
than  I  have  seen  it  on  any  similar  oc- 
casion. 

I  think  that  is  a  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr, 
Dole).  It  is  also  a  credit  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  the  fine  job  he  did,  and 
to  the  minority  leader  for  the  fine  job 
he  did. 

It  shows  that  when  people  work  to- 
gether as  a  team  they  can  pass  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  remarks  of  the  two  managers 
of  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  any  words  of  praise  that 
I  might  offer  concerning  the  work  of 
the  two  managers,  the  skill  that  they 
demonstrated,  would  fall  short.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  whatever  words  I  might  speak  at 
this  moment. 
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They  are  two  very  unique  men.  I 
would  say,  without  any  equivocation, 
no  Senators  in  this  body  are  nnore  able 
or  intelligent  than  these  two  men. 

Bob  Dole  is  a  man  who  can  poke  fun 
at  himself.  He  rides  some  pretty  rough 
waves  when  he  calls  up  a  Finance 
Committee  bill.  He  knows  what  is  in  it 
and  Mr.  Long  knows  what  is  in  it.  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  all  right  as  I  see 
them  exercise  great  leadership  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  bill  as  this. 

Mr.  Long  is  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  likable  Members  of  this 
body.  I  would  say  that  about  both  of 
them,  that  they  are  very  likable. 

Mr.  Dole  has  a  way  of  using  his  wit. 
It  can  be  piercing.  It  can  be  crushing. 
It  can  be  funny. 

He  demonstrates  great  efficiency.  I 
personally  admire  him  a  great  deal. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  my  leader  on 
this  side  that  he  has  really  something 
to  be  very  proud  of.  He  offered  the 
ESOP  legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  idea 
that  has  come  to  its  time.  I  personally 
thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  West  Vir- 
ginians for  the  assistance  he  has  given 
us.  We  will  always  be  in  his  debt. 

Many  of  us  stay  here  for  years  and 
years  and  do  not  have  any  law  that 
has  our  name  on  it,  but  Russell  Long 
is  to  be  admired  for  his  excellent  work, 
great  brilliance,  and  his  friendship. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
The  majority  leader  is  to  be  com- 
mended also,  Mr.  President.  It  lakes  a 
steady  hand  at  the  helm  and  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  that.  Also, 
he  can  make  some  tough  decisions  and 
be  very  firm  about  them,  yet  exercis- 
ing a  great,  great  deal  of  patience.  He 
is  courageous  and  extremely  capable.  I 
admire  him  and  consider  him  a  very 
close  friend. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  dem- 
onstrating once  again  his  patience. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  in  the  extreme  for  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
return  them  in  kind. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  5:15  a.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS-KAL  007 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  week  and  a  half  I  have  analyzed 
the  voting  behavior  of  presumed 
friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  38th  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
The  information  I  am  using  to  illus- 
trate U.N.  voting  patterns  are  drawn 
from  the  first  annual  report  from  the 


Department  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations. 

This  historic  report  is  entitled,  "For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations,  1985— 
Part  3"  and  can  be  obtained  through 
the  Senate  Appropriation  Committee. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  for  the 
very  first  time,  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  Americans  have  a  useful 
tool  to  help  in  the  monitoring  of  some 
of  our  international  relationships. 

Today  in  my  ninth  and  last  report  to 
my  colleagues.  I  intend  to  depart  from 
the  pattern  of  my  previous  statements 
on  General  Assembly  votes  and  focus 
instead  on  a  dramatic  scenario  that 
was  played  out  on  the  stage  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  from  the  2nd 
through  the  12th  of  September  1983. 
This  is  the  forum,  so  often  demeaned 
by  vicious  vilification  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  of  United  States  as  well, 
that  is  supposed  to  deal  with  threats 
to  international  peace  and  security. 
For  once,  the  matter  before  the  Secu- 
rity Council  was  worthy  of  that  impor- 
tant mandate. 

The  incident  under  consideration  in 
the  Security  Council  early  last  Sep- 
tember was  quite  simply  one  of  the 
most  wanton,  atrocious  acts  of  inter- 
national gangsterism  ever  perpetrated 
by  a  world  power.  Indeed,  as  the  indis- 
putable evidence  mounted,  not  even 
the  gangsters— the  Soviet  imperial- 
ists—continued to  deny  the  essential 
facts.  Yet.  the  council  came  within  a 
knifes  edge  of  taking  no  action  at  all— 
because  of  the  virtually  inexplicable 
irresponsibility  of  two  Council  Mem- 
bers, Guyana  and  Zimbabwe,  which 
habitually  lead  the  chorus  of  com- 
plaint in  the  United  Nations  regarding 
the  superpowers'  threat  to  the  small, 
the  weak,  and  the  defenseless. 

Apparently,  Mr.  President,  it  all  de- 
pends on  which  superpower  is  wielding 
the  loaded  gun.  Let  me  set  the  stage. 
On  the  night  of  August  31,  1983,  over 
the  Soviet  territorial  waters  of  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  near  Sakhalin  Island,  two 
SU-15  jet  interceptors  of  the  Soviet 
Air  Force  tracked  the  flight  of  a 
Korean  747,  KAL  007.  For  a  period  of 
more  than  2'-2  hours  the  Soviets 
tracked  KAL  007,  and  then  almost  cas- 
ually destroyed  that  passenger  airliner 
with  two  heat-seeking  missiles  when  it 
was  scarcely  60  seconds  away  from 
international  airspace  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

In  this  "conscious,  deliberate  act  of 
murder '—to  quote  the  carefully 
chosen  words  of  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  the  Security  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 2— in  this  act  of  barbarism,  269 
innocent  lives  were  lost,  including  47 
Americans,  one  of  them  our  respected 
colleague,  Congressman  Larry  McDon- 
ald of  Georgia.  The  nationals  of  eight 
other  countries  also  were  aboard  that 
plane,  whose  only  misdeed— other 
than  a  faulty  flight  path— was  to  vio- 
late   the    "sacred    boundaries   of    the 


Soviet   Union."   And   that,   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, is  a  direct  quote  from  Tass. 

For  fully  4  days,  until  the  6th  of 
September,  the  Soviet  Representatives 
in  the  Security  Council  denied  that 
any  plane  had  been  shot  down  at  all; 
KAL  007  simply  'disappeared  from 
the  radar  screen." 

On  the  6th.  the  bare  facts  finally 
were  acknowledged,  but  by  this  time 
the  Soviets  had  their  script  prepared: 
the  airliner,  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
flight,  with  its  strobe  lights  flashing, 
as  the  Soviet  interceptor  pilots  them- 
selves repeatedly  noted,  according  to 
their  intercepted  communications  with 
Soviet  ground  control,  was  as  you 
might  have  guessed  on  a  CIA-directed 
"spy  mission";  and  to  safeguard  those 
"sacred  boundaries,"  of  course,  it  had 
to  be  shot  down. 

No  matter  that  none  of  the  warning 
signals  meticulously  defined  in  inter- 
national codes  and  conventions  were 
given;  the  airliner  strayed;  and.  in  defi- 
ance of  every  norm  of  civilized  con- 
duct, that  was  KAL  007's  death  war- 
rant. 

To  compound  the  crime,  at  no  time 
in  the  ensuing  days  and  weeks  did  the 
Soviets  offer  to  cooperate  in  the 
search  for  bodies,  debris,  or  the  flight 
recorder— which  alone  might  have  ex- 
plained the  airliner's  erratic  flight 
path.  Not  only  did  the  Soviets  not  co- 
operate: they  obstructed  the  search. 

Over  a  span  of  11  days,  the  Security 
Council  held  six  sessions,  more  than 
20  hours  in  all.  Almost  60  statements 
were  delivered,  and,  atypically  for  any 
U.N.  body,  the  vast  majority  were 
harsh  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  Union— for  the  act  and  for  their 
stonewalling.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
Council  Chamber  was  electric,  and 
never  more  so  than  on  September  6 
when  U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  played  before  a  packed  house  a 
tape  of  the  actual  voices  of  the  pilots 
of  the  SU-15's  culminating  in  these 
chilling  words:  "Missile  warheads 
locked  on  •  •  •  I  have  executed  the 
launch  *  •  •  The  target  is  destroyed." 
That  "target  "  was  KAL  007.  a 
Boeing  747.  tracked  for  more  than  2 
hours,  one  of  the  most  readily  identifi- 
able aircraft  in  world  service,  on  a 
steady,  if  faulty,  heading. 

For  their  part,  the  Soviet  Represent- 
atives in  the  Security  Council  feigned 
innocence.  They  appeared  almost 
bored  by  the  proceeding— but  fooled 
hardly  anyone. 

Thirty-eight  member  states,  some  of 
them  several  times,  denounced  the 
Soviet  action  and  the  stonewalling; 
these  statements  varied  only  in  the 
degree  of  their  outrage,  and  they  came 
from  every  regional  bloc  within  the 
United  Nations,  except  Eastern 
Europe,  of  course.  Even  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  not  known  in  the 
United  Nations  for  its  outspokenness 


on  anything,  initially  expressed  shock 
at  this  deplorable  Soviet  act. 

Only  four  speakers  even  attempted 
to  defend  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany  dismissed 
the  entire  affair  as  evidence  of  "pro- 
vocative "  U.S.  "aggression "  against 
"peace-loving  peoples."  These  three 
were  joined  by  Libya,  whose  statement 
focused  principally  on  "aggressive  Zi- 
onism "  and  on  Israel's  attack  in  1973 
on  a  Libyan  airliner,  which  happened 
to  be  overflying  an  active  war  zone  on 
a  heading  aimed  straight  for  Tel  Aviv. 

While  the  speechmaking  was  going 
on,  a  resolution  was  being  drafted  by 
Western  countries  in  cooperation  with 
Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea— a  resolution,  Mr.  President,  so 
statesmanlike  as  to  border  on  bland- 
ness.  It  simply  restated  the  facts,  ex- 
plicitly condemned  no  one.  and  de- 
plored unacceptable  violations  of 
international  law  and  the  Conventions 
of  Civil  Aviation. 

Because  any  resolution  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  must  win  nine  affirmative 
votes  even  to  force  a  veto— an  absten- 
tion is  thus  as  good  as  a  "no"  vote  and 
the  prevailing  assumption  was  that 
the  Soviets  would,  of  course,  cast  a 
veto  if  need  be.  The  drafters'  strategy 
was  to  bring  everyone  aboard  and  pro- 
vide no  excuses  for  standing  aside 
when  the  resolution  came  to  the  vote. 
A  vain  hope  as  it  turned  out. 

There  are  15  members  on  the  Securi- 
ty Council.  The  Soviets.  Poland,  and 
Nicaragua  were  obviously  beyond  the 
pale:  3  down.  12  to  go.  China  could  be 
counted  on,  shock  notwithstanding,  to 
cast  its  usual  bold  abstention.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  would,  of 
course,  support  the  resolution,  joined 
by  three  nonalined  whose  loyalty  to 
the  West,  and  to  the  United  States, 
could  almost  always  be  banked  on; 
namely,  Pakistan,  Togo,  and  Zaire. 

That  left  four— Japan,  Malta, 
Guyana.  Zimbabwe— and  it  would  take 
the  votes  of  at  least  two.  in  order  to 
reach  the  threshold  of  nine  and  force 
a  Soviet  veto.  Jordan,  according  to  re- 
liable reports,  would  line  up  with  the 
West.  And  so.  even  with  regard  to  so 
blatant  an  act  of  international  terror- 
ism as  the  KAL  shootdown.  the  out- 
come was  in  the  hands  of  those  three: 
Malta.  Guyana,  and  Zimbabwe.  The 
key  question:  Could  any  one  of  them 
be  relied  on  to  support  even  an  implic- 
it condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  the  end,  it  was  Malta  that  voted 
its  conscience  and  quite  literally  saved 
the  day.  Not  Guyana,  our  near  neigh- 
bor in  this  hemisphere  and  a  petiti- 
tioner  for  IMF  loans  on  easy  terms. 
Not  Zimbabwe,  so  often  reputed  to  be 
the  great  hope  for  reason  and  modera- 
tion among  the  African  front  line 
states— not  Zimbabwe,  whose  Presi- 
dent. Robert  Mugabe,  on  that  very 
12th  of  September  was  President  Rea- 
gan's guest  in  the  White  House,  doubt- 


less seeking  the  assurance  of  contin- 
ued, generous  U.S.  assistance,  even  for 
his  avowedly  Marxist,  one-party  dicta- 
torship. 

Guyana  tried  gamely  to  rationalize 
its  abstention:  The  resolution  was  not 
"impartial";  the  14-day  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  General  to  report 
back  to  the  Council  was  not  adequate 
for  a  "thorough  investigation"— which, 
given  the  Soviets'  total  refusal  to  co- 
operate, was  a  vast  understatement. 

Zimbabwe's  Security  Council  repre- 
sentative tried  even  harder— and  was 
even  less  convincing  in  his  explanation 
of  the  vote:  "We  are  not  satisfied,  "  he 
said,  "that  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances about  the  matter  have  been 
made  known  and  fully  explained."  He 
then  went  on  to  offer  the  most  convo- 
luted, almost  mystical  defense  of  an 
abstention  possibly  ever  offered  in  the 
Council.  His  exact  words  were:  "More- 
over, we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
other  factors  which  are  not  relevant  to 
the  incident  have  not  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  international  communi- 
ty's consideration  of  this  matter." 

So  much  for  conscience.  So  much  for 
rejection  of  Soviet  imperialism.  So 
much  for  basic  orientation  to  the 
West,  or  to  the  United  States.  On  this 
issue  which  went  right  to  the  core  of 
the  defense  of  civilized  norms  against 
the  onslaught  of  state-inspired  terror- 
ism. Zimbabwe  took  its  stand— on  the 
side  of  terrorism. 

I  will  close  the  book  on  this  sorry 
chapter  in  world-scale  irresponsibility 
simply  by  reminding  the  Members  of 
this  body  that,  in  the  current  year, 
Zimbabwe  is  to  receive  $40  million  in 
U.S.  foreign  assistance;  that  in  the 
year  ahead  it  is  marked  for  an  addi- 
tional $30,200,000;  and  that,  in  the  5 
years  of  its  independence.  Zimbabwe 
has  received  a  total  of  $196  million  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  dollars. 

There  is  no  need  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions. The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  last  of  my  nine 
speeches  on  this,  the  first  annual 
report  on  the  voting  practices  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  certainly  will 
not  conclude  my  scrutiny  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  who  receive  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance. 


JAPANESE  BEEF 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  reached  a  new  agreement  on 
U.S.  sales  of  high  quality  beef  to 
Japan.  Under  this  agreement.  Japan 
will  virtually  double  its  annual  pur- 
chases of  high  quality  beef.  While  this 
is  a  significant  inprovement  over  the 
last  agreement,  the  new  level  still  is 
not  what  many  American  cattlemen 
had  hoped  for. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  agreement 
represents  a  breakthrough  in  United 
States-Japanese     trade     negotiations. 


Over  the  years.  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  negotiated  sales  agree- 
ments for  numerous  products  and 
often  the  United  States  has  deferred 
to  the  Japanese  position.  But  Ameri- 
can trade  officials  sent  a  new  message 
to  the  Japanese  during  the  beef  talks: 
The  United  States  will  not  back  down. 
Congress,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
U.S.  trade  officials  remain  tough  at 
the  negotiating  table.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  these  efforts,  which  began 
9  months  ago  with  a  letter  to  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone.  I 
believe  such  a  review  could  be  useful 
both  for  historical  purposes  and  to 
serve  as  a  blueprint  for  Congress  to 
follow  during  future  trade  negotia- 
tions with  Japan,  the  European  Com- 
munity and  others. 

CONGRESS  BEEF  WITH  JAPAN 

In  July  1983.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone,  calling  on 
the  Government  of  Japan  to  remove 
its  import  barriers  to  U.S.  beef.  Fifty- 
one  Senators  joined  me  in  signing  the 
letter.  The  message  of  the  letter  was 
simple,  but  strong:  Japan  is  free  to  sell 
thousands  of  computers,  automobiles, 
and  other  products  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  fair  that  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  enjoy  equal 
access  to  the  Japanese  market. 

Japanese  Ambassador  Yoshio 
Okawara  responed  to  our  letter.  He 
pointed  out  Japan  already  imports 
about  60  percent  of  total  U.S.  beef  ex- 
ports. In  summary,  he  said.  Japan 
faces  extreme  difficuties  in  liberalizing 
its  beef  trade  restrictions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Okawara's  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

In  September.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  demanding  that 
Japan  dismantle  its  trade  barriers. 
The  resolution  further  stated  that  if 
negotiations  did  not  "result  in  satisfac- 
tory progress  toward  the  dismantling 
of  all  nontariff  barriers  to  imports  of 
beef  •  •  *  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  seek  appropriate  relief 
under  United  States  and  international 
trade  law."  This  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  92  to  6  at  the  end  of  October. 

In  November.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  calling  for  a  strong  ad- 
ministration position  for  increased 
Japanese  beef  imports  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  Senate  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution. In  response,  I  was  assured  by 
Ambassador  Brock  that  the  United 
States  would  stand  firm.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Ambas- 
sador Brock's  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

In  December.  I  decided  to  take  the 
U.S.  plea  for  increased  beef  sales  to 
the  Japanese  people.  I  sent  an  open 
letter  to  the  three  leading  newspapers 
in  Japan— Mainichi,  Asahi  Shimbun, 
and  Yomiuri— that  urged  the  Japanese 
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people  to  be  strong  supporters  of  free 
and  reciprocal  trade. 

I  reminded  the  Japanese  that  gov- 
ernment import  restrictions  severely 
limit  the  supply  of  American  beef  and 
more  than  double  its  price.  I  empha- 
sized that  the  Japanese  Government 
could  significantly  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  if  it  re- 
moved its  barriers  to  imported  beef. 

I  received  several  responses  to  my 
letter  from  both  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Japan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  one  of  these 
letters  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

To  further  emphasize  U.S.  concern 
over  the  outcome  of  the  beef  talks.  I 
held  a  press  conference  for  Japanese 
and  American  media  shortly  after  the 
Japanese  elections  in  December. 

I  announced  that  I  was  urging  the 
administration  to  reject  Japanese  ar- 
guments that  the  recent  elections 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  resolve 
contentious  trade  issues.  I  also  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  vote  for  do- 
mestic content  legislation  if  Japan  did 
not  agree  to  a  significant  increase  in 
its  beef  imports. 

I  am  philosophically  opposed  to  do- 
mestic content  legislation  because  it 
tends  to  be  restrictive  and  counterpro- 
ductive. But  I  saw  this  legislation  as  a 
powerful  tool  for  the  United  States  to 
use  to  retaliate  against  Japans  unfair 
beef  import  restrictions.  As  one  Ameri- 
can businessman  in  Japan  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  me:  'The  Japanese  under- 
stand only  one  thing  when  it  comes  to 
international  negotiations— power. 
They  will  not  take  us  seriously  until 
we  take  concrete  measures  for  force 
reciprocity."  Passage  of  the  domestic 
content  legislation  would  deal  a  heavy 
blow  to  Japan,  a  blow  they  would 
rather  not  endure. 

In  January,  I  introduced  a  second 
Senate  resolution  calling  on  Japan  to 
dismantle  its  beef  trade  barriers. 

In  February,  I  hosted  a  beef  lunch 
for  the  Japanese  Ambassador  and 
other  Japanese  officials  and  business 
leaders  in  Washington.  Numerous 
cattle  industry  groups  contributed  to 
the  event,  including  the  Montana  Beef 
Industry  Council,  who  donated  the 
beef;  the  Montana  Women  Involved  in 
Farm  Economics,  who  made  wheat 
salad;  the  Montana  Cowbelles,  who 
provided  cookbooks;  the  Montana 
Cattlemen's  Association;  the  Montana 
Stockgrowers'  Association;  the  Ameri- 
can Simmental  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemens  Association;  the 
American  Meat  Institute;  and  the  Na- 
tional Meat  Association. 

The  lunch  gave  the  Japanese  a 
chance  to  talk  informally  with  Mon- 
tana cattlemen  and  other  cattle  indus- 
try representatives  about  the  need  for 
a  new  beef  agreement.  In  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  good  will,  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  lunch  emphasized  that 
they  were  ready  to  fight  for  a  signifi- 
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cant   increase 
Japan. 

In  mid-February,  I  asked  the  Senate 
to  set  aside  an  hour  to  address  United 
States-Japanese  beef  trade.  Several  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  making 
statements  on  the  Senate  floor  urging 
the  Japanese  to  increase  their  imports 
of  U.S.  beef. 

Montana  cattlemen  and  other  cattle 
industry  representatives  also  played  a 
key  role  throughout  the  Japanese  beef 
campaign; 

They  contributed  generously  to  help 
make  the  beef  luncheon  a  success. 

They  organized  a  letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  Prime  Minister  Nakasone, 
urging  him  to  increase  Japan's  beef 
purchases.  I  was  proud  to  present 
more  than  50  of  those  letters  to 
Hiroya  Sano,  leader  of  the  Japanese 
negotiating  team,  a  day  before  the 
United  States  and  Japan  met  for  the 
final  round  of  beef  talks. 

And  finally,  they  provided  me  with 
invaluable  advice  and  support  every 
step  of  the  way.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  them  for  their 
hard  work  and  resolve. 

THE  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  United 
States-Japanese  beef  trade  agreement 
that  had  been  in  effect  since  1979,  ex- 
pired on  March  31  without  any  sign  of 
progress.  The  United  States  was  call- 
ing for  an  annual  increase  of  10,000 
tons  of  high  quality  beef.  Japan  was 
refusing  to  offer  more  than  5,600  tons, 
barely  meeting  us  halfway. 

Just  2  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement.  Senator  John  Dan- 
FORTH  held  a  hearing  on  the  tenuous 
state  of  United  States-Japanese  beef 
trade  at  my  request  in  the  Senate 
International  Trade  Subcommittee. 

In  light  of  the  failure  to  reach  a  new 
agreement,  Senator  Danforth.  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen  and  I  called  on  the 
administration  to  retaliate  against 
Japan  through  the  GATT.  the  inter- 
national body  that  governs  trade. 

Donald  Nelson,  an  assistant  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  testified  at  the 
hearing  that  the  administration  was 
considering  ways  to  retaliate  in  GATT. 
He  also  agreed  that  without  a  trade 
agreement.  Japan  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  GATT  trading  laws  if  it  contin- 
ued to  impose  beef  import  quotas. 

I  also  urged  the  administration  to 
pursue  other  retaliatory  measures, 
such  as  denying  investment  tax  credits 
for  products  made  in  Japan. 

THE  NEW  AGREEMENT 

Our  resolve  paid  off  this  past  week- 
end. Under  the  new  4-year  agreement. 
Japan  has  agreed  to  increase  its  pur- 
chases by  6.900  tons.  The  agreement 
that  expired  March  31  had  allowed  a 
yearly  increase  of  3.300  metric  tons, 
which  brought  exports  to  30,800  tons 
in  the  last  year  of  the  agreement. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  the  total 
imports  by  the  last  year  will  be  58.400 
tons. 


That  increase  will  mean  an  addition- 
al $300  million  worth  in  new  sales  for 
American  cattlemen.  But  the  overall 
trade  volume  still  will  not  amount  to 
all  that  much.  Under  the  previous 
agreement,  Japanese  beef  purchases 
amounted  to  one  good  10-ounce  Ameri- 
can steak,  per  year,  for  each  Japanese 
consumer.  The  new  agreement  will  not 
even  increase  that  quota  to  two  steaks 
per  consumer. 

Even  though  the  total  increase  is 
disappointing,  it  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  forward.  Japan's  intransi- 
gence in  the  beef  talks  had  become  a 
visible  example  of  their  failure  to  view 
United  States-Japan  trade  as  a  two- 
way  street.  I  am  encouraged  that 
Japan  finally  showed  a  willingness  to 
compromise.  Accordingly,  as  a  sign  of 
my  commitment  to  constructive  future 
trade  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  domestic  content  legislation. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  U.S. 
trade  negotiators  adopted  a  tough  ne- 
gotiating stance.  The  beef  talks  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  negotia- 
tions. And  indeed  there  are  several 
trade  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved. 

In  1983,  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  amounted  to  $63  bil- 
lion. Japan  exported  $41.2  billion 
worth  of  products  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  exported  only  $21.9  billion 
worth.  That  left  the  United  States 
with  a  trade  deficit  of  $19.3  billion 
with  Japan. 

A  major  cause  of  this  whopping 
trade  deficit  is  Japan's  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  block  our  exports 
at  every  turn.  American  beef  is  just 
one  example  of  the  many  products 
that  Japan  restricts. 

Over  the  next  year,  I  intend  to  press 
hard  to  reduce  Japan's  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  against  U.S.  timber 
products.  The  stakes  are  much  higher 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  I  am  confident 
the  United  States  can  succeed  if  Con- 
gress and  our  trade  negotiators  remain 
firm  in  their  call  for  fair  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington.  DC.  August  9.  1983. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  I  am  writing  this 
letter,  on  behalf  of  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone. regarding  the  beef  import  issue  you 
raised  in  your  letter  of  July  14.  1983  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

We  take  full  note  of  the  fact  that  you  and 
many  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  issue. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  through  coordinated  efforts 
at  such  international  fora  as  the  Summit 
meetings,  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  and  the  GATT  Ministe- 
rial Meetings,  have  been  the  main  engine 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  free 
trade  system.  Moreover,  cognizant  of  its  sig- 


nificant international  responsibilities.  Japan 
has  unilaterally  adopted,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
series  of  market-opening  measures  including 
those  for  agricultural  products  without 
asking  for  reciprocal  concessions. 

Agricultural  trade  has.  in  contrast  with 
trade  in  other  goods,  been  subject  to  protec- 
tive border  measures  not  only  in  Japan,  but 
also  in  the  EC  and  the  United  States,  owing 
to  various  domestic  and  other  circum- 
stances. With  respect  to  beef  and  related 
products,  for  example,  the  United  States 
has  been  exercising  vigilance  that  imports 
will  be  made  in  an  orderly  manner  so  as  not 
to  exceed  the  trigger  level  established  by 
the  law.  and  this  letwls  us  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  has  domestic  concerns 
similar  to  ours.  In  any  event,  reality  of  the 
agricultural  sector  in  any  country  is  such 
that  social  and  political  factors  have  to  be 
weighted  in  policy  considerations. 

Nevertheless.  Japan  has  made  tremendous 
efforts  amid  numerous  difficulties  toward 
liberalization  of  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  has  reduced  import  restriction 
items  to  a  level  below  one-third  of  the  level 
of  20  years  ago.  The  remaining  items  under 
import  control  are  those  which  we  encoun- 
ter extreme  difficulties  in  liberalizing  their 
trade.  Beef  is  indeed  a  prime  case.  The  his- 
tory of  Japanese  beef  industry  is  relatively 
short  and  we  are  undoubtedly  at  a  less  de- 
veloped stage  compared  to  the  United 
States  or  the  EC;  in  fact,  we  are  exerting 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  toward  increas- 
ing productivity  in  the  limited  land  area 
available.  Despite  this  vulnerable  domestic 
situation,  Japan  has  been  increasing  the 
import  quotas  of  beef  over  the  years  and 
the  quota  level  reached  135,000  metric  tons 
(approximately  30  percent  of  total  domestic 
demand)  in  FY  1982.  In  pararall  with  this 
development,  the  import  of  high  quality 
beef,  in  which  your  country  has  significant 
trade  interest,  has  grown  at  a  rate  substan- 
tially higher  than  that  of  total  beef  imports 
due  to  efforts  to  enhance  demand  and  sales 
in  the  Japanese  market,  and  reached  nearly 
30,000  metric  tons  in  FY  1982.  Thus,  Japa- 
nese imports  now  account  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  beef  exports. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  proposed  at  the 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  in  January 
that  solutions  to  the  beef  import  issue  be 
sought  through  quiet  consultations  by  ex- 
perts of  both  sides.  In  pursuit  of  this  pro- 
posal the  meeting  of  experts  started  in  April 
this  yea?.  Through  taking  such  quiet  but 
steady  steps,  we  are  determined  to  seek  a  so- 
lution to  this  issue  which  is  acceptable  to 
both  sides  at  the  earliest  opportunity  possi- 
ble. In  this  connection,  I  sincerely  hope  we 
can  count  on  your  understanding  on,  and  as- 
sistance in,  mutual  efforts  by  both  countries 
toward  a  practical  solution  of  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

YosHio  Okawara, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  21.  1983. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Max:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  November  2  to  the  President  re- 
garding Japanese  import  restrictions  on  U.S. 
beef. 

We  sympathize  with  the  concerns  of  the 
U.S.  cattle  industry  and  realize  full  well 
that  the  issue  is  causing  a  negative  effect 
both  in  undermining  the  principles  of  free 
trade  and  in  reducing  income  of  the  cattle 
industry.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  are 
opposed  to  liberalization  and  offer  only  in- 


significant expansions  in  the  present 
quotas,  while  the  United  States  aims  toward 
complete  elimination  of  their  import  bar- 
riers. Despite  these  setbacks,  we  are  going 
all  out  in  our  efforts  to  open  up  their 
market  for  our  beef  exports.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  discussed  this  with  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture Kaneko  in  Tokyo,  and  the  President 
raised  it  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  in 
his  recent  visit  to  Japan. 

1  feel  confident  that  with  the  kind  of  sup- 
port indicated  by  the  Senate  Resolution,  the 
issue  will  move  toward  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion over  the  next  few  months. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  E.  Brock. 

3-9  Shirakawadai  7  Chome  H503. 

Sumaku  T654  Kobeshi. 
Japan,  January  9,  1984. 
Senator  Max  Baucus. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  I  read  with  interest 
your  open  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Maini- 
chi  Shinbun.  It  was  printed  in  the  Decem- 
ber 29th  edition  of  the  paper,  and  concerned 
the  issue  of  free  trade.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  if  1  may,  to  address  some 
of  the  concerns  you  expressed. 

I  should  explain  that  I  write  to  you  now 
as  a  resident  of  Japan,  but  an  American  citi- 
zen. My  husband  is  Japanese,  and  employed 
in  the  import-export  field.  Moreover,  he  and 
his  family  are  all  of  the  samurai  class  and 
highly  educated,  many  of  them  have  lived 
abroad  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

I  want  the  American  public  to  understand 
exactly  what  is  happening  here  in  Japan, 
because,  due  to  the  increasing  trade  imbal- 
ance, it  very  much  affects  their  own  lives. 

Japan  is,  before  anything  else,'  a  fiercely 
competitive  trading  nation.  Whatever  the 
motivation  for  that  fierce  competitiveness, 
it  is  a  reality,  and  it  is  essential  to  keep  that 
in  mind  while  choosing  to  assess  the  trade 
imbalance  problem.  Japan  is  also  very  pro- 
tective of  her  own  society  in  general  and  her 
industries  and  agriculture  in  particular.  1 
am,  in  fact,  enclosing  other  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Mainichi  during  the  past 
few  days.  Each  day  brings  a  new  onslaught 
of  much  of  the  same.  The  overall  picture 
painted  for  the  citizens  of  Japan  is  that  of  a 
nation  superior  to  its  trading  partner,  the 
U.S.,  in  all  ways.  The  news  from  the  west 
that  filters  in  here  is  of  a  nation  and  an 
economy  on  its  last  legs,  desparately  need- 
ing the  help  of  Japan  in  order  to  survive. 

But.  of  course,  this  is  not  true,  as  most 
Japanese  leaders  are  aware.  However,  the 
image  is  a  satisfying  one,  and  one  which 
they  actively  reinforce.  With  an  air  of  arro- 
gance and  smugness,  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  Congress  will  ever  really 
have  the  guts  to  impose  trade  restrictions. 
The  situation  reminds  me  of  two  little  boys 
who  want  to  see  a  baseball  game,  that  is 
hidden  from  view  by  a  tall  fence.  At  last 
they  seem  to  agree  that  they  w'ill  each  see 
half  of  the  game  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  other.  However,  it  seems  the  first 
boy,  once  on  top,  has  elected  to  stay  there 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He  sees  no 
reason  to  compromise,  he  is  on  top.  And  he 
strongly  believes  that  the  other  boy.  who  is 
generous  by  nature,  will  not  simply  pull  out 
from  under  him. 

But  that  little  boy,  just  like  the  Japanese, 
is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  shoulders  upon  which  his  ad- 
vantage rests.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion that  they  will  cloak  in  many  smiles  and 


bows  and  offers  of  studies  (which  will  take 
years  to  conduct). 

That  the  American  people,  and  especially 
the  U.S.  Congress  fail  to  realize  this  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  incredible  naivete.  Tokyo 
does  not  act.  Senator,  it  reacts.  It  will  not 
improve  the  trade  deficit,  which  is  a  surplus 
to  them,  and  one  they  are  proud  of.  They 
will  not  heed  American  arguments  about 
fair  play,  they  do  not  play  by  the  same  set 
of  rules.  Please  understand  this  for  what  it 
is.  in  light  of  all  the  statistics  and  informa- 
tion you  can  get  your  hands  on. 

The  Japanese  people  here  are  behind 
their  government.  What  you  seem  to  be  re- 
ferring to  as  the  recent  democratic  elec- 
tions, underscore  very  httle  more  than  a  re- 
jection of  Nakasone.  Not  Tanaka,  whom 
many  believe  was  simply  prey  to  a  C.I. A.  in- 
spired set-up.  Tanaka  himself  was  re-elected 
to  the  parliament  with  the  largest  majority 
of  the  election.  For  years  the  propaganda 
has  seeped  through  this  culture,  Americans 
don't  want  to  export  to  Japan.  I  have  heard 
that  from  so  many  people,  in  so  many  walks 
of  life  and  I  still  find  it  incredible  that  it 
isn't  actually  in  some  public  school  text- 
book. We  want  American  products  they  will 
say,  but  Americans  just  don't  want  to  ac- 
commodate our  market.  And,  Senator,  they 
believe  it.  They  believe  that  American  beef 
is  not  high  quality,  the  poorest  peddler  in 
the  street  will  tell  you  that  much.  It  may  be 
cheap,  they  say,  but,  ours  is  ten  times  more 
delicious.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
tasted  both,  and  they  are  about  the  same  in 
flavor  and  texture,  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  Kobe  beef,  which  is  tremendously 
more  expensive  than  the  other  beef  here. 
But  that  is  all  irrelevant,  and  that  is  be- 
cause it  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  Japa- 
nese believe.  And  they  most  definitely  act 
on  what  they  believe. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  ■•demcx;ratic  tradi- 
tions that  our  countries  share."  Could  you 
be  a  little  more  specific,  sir?  This  is  a  coun- 
try with  a  history  of  2000  years  of  feudalism 
and  class  distinctions.  In  light  of  that.  40 
years  or  so  of  democracy  is  hardly  very 
much.  The  whole  society  is  interwoven  with 
debt  and  obligation  to  fellow  Japanese  on  a 
vertical  hierarchy.  Women  earn  25e  to  the 
$1  that  men  earn,  they  are  forced  to  retire 
10  to  20  years  before  men.  and  marriages 
are  still  95%  of  the  arranged  type.  Men 
cannot  dispute  the  decisions  or  words  of 
their  employers,  nor  request  the  full  pay- 
ment of  employee  benefits.  This  is  their  cul- 
ture, I  offer  no  value  judgment,  because  it 
works  for  them.  I  must  admit  I  vastly  prefer 
my  own  country.  But  I  am  not  anti-Japa- 
nese. I  am  a  realist,  unlike  most  of  the 
scholars  who  come  here  to  study,  to  work, 
or  to  publish,  and  who  are  so  enamored  with 
Japan  that  their  view  is  always  colored  to 
that  end. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  protect 
the  U.S.  economy.  Restrict  imports,  make 
the  quotas  based  on  the  selling  rate  of  U.S. 
products  in  Japan  (let  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment figure  out  some  nice  creative  way  to 
re-educate  their  populace  in  line  with  reali- 
ty). Insist  that  Japan  observe  the  50  year 
copyright  law,  instead  of  a  15  year  patent 
law  that  they  maintain  here  which  they 
wish  to  extend  to  computer  programs  to 
gain  inroads  into  the  software  field,  not  by 
hardwork  and  talent,  but  by  infringing  on 
the  rights  and  energies  of  l.B.M.  and  others. 
Recognize  the  strength  of  the  American  po- 
sition once  it  clearly  indicates  it  will  use  its 
big  stick.  Talking  softly  has  been  going  on 
for  far  too  long,  to  no  avail.  Japan,  as  a 
trading  partner,  needs  the  United  States  far 
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more  than  America  needs  Japanese  prod- 
ucts, all  of  which,  to  some  extent  compete 
with  American  products. 

In  conclusion.  I  wonder  if  you  know  just 
how  proud  the  average  American  would  be 
to  see  the  U.S.  stop  acting  like  the  paper 
tiger  she  is  believed  to  be  here. 

Try  to  remember  you  are  dealing  primari- 
ly with  a  competitor,  and  the  ally  part 
comes  way  below  that. 

Oh.  yes.  before  I  forget,  do  you  think  you 
could  say  something  to  the  Senators  from 
my  home  state  of  Illinois?  Suggest  that  they 
start  getting  the  Japanese  to  pay  for  their 
own  defense  of  their  country. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  to 
this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Bonnie  Kuraoka. 


H.R.  4206-TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
WHO  DIE  FROM  HOSTILE 
ACTION  OVERSEAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  passage  last  week  of  H.R. 
4206,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxes  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  as  a  result  of 
hostile  actions  overseas.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2083,  a  bill  paralleling 
H.R.  4206  which  Senator  Armstrong 
introduced  last  November.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Senator  Armstrong  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Dole,  for  bringing 
this  important  legislation  before  the 
Senate  in  such  an  expeditious  manner. 

By  approving  H.R.  4206,  the  Senate 
has  cleared  the  way  for  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  prior  to  the  April  15  dead- 
line for  filing  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns. In  this  modest  but  important 
way,  the  Senate  has  helped  to  ease  the 
burdens  and  hardship  faced  by  fami- 
lies of  those  U.S.  servicemen  who  gave 
their  lives  in  action  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  regret  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
have  to  pass  this  legislation.  Had  the 
executive  branch  unilaterally  exer- 
cised authority  under  existing  law  to 
exempt  these  military  casualties  from 
Federal  income  taxes,  this  legislation 
would  not  have  had  to  have  been  in- 
troduced and  the  grieving  families 
would  not  have  had  to  endure  months 
of  uncertainty  about  their  Federal 
income  tax  obligations.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  for  the  President  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  designating 
Lebanon  as  an  area  in  which  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  or  have  been  en- 
gaged in  combat. 

That  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  en- 
gaged in  combat  in  Lebanon  is  incon- 
trovertible. On  October  12,  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 159,  the  multinational  force  in 
Lebanon  resolution,  and  in  so  doing 
accepted  the  determination  that  U.S. 
forces  participating  in  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  had  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  since  August  25, 
1983.  On  October  27.  the  President  de- 


scribed the  tragic  death  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen killed  in  the  bombing  of  the 
battalion  landing  team  headquarters 
in  the  following  terms:  "They  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  their  national 
security  every  bit  as  much  as  any  man 
who  ever  died  fighting  in  a  war." 

I  would  also  note  that  the  Purple 
Heart  was  appropriately  awarded  to 
servicemen  killed  or  wounded  in  Leba- 
non. This  decoration  is  restricted  to 
combat  or  hostile  fire  situations.  Fi- 
nally, I  would  point  out  that  in  its 
report  on  the  terrorist  bombing  in 
Beirut,  the  Long  Commission  declared: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  most 
important  message  it  can  bring  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  that  the  23  October  1983 
attack  •  •  •  was  tantamount  to  an  act  of 
war  using  the  medium  of  terrorism. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
wrote  on  three  separate  occasions  in 
November  and  December  to  urge  the 
Defense  Department  to  acknowledge 
formally  that  U.S.  servicemen  killed  in 
Lebanon  had  indeed  been  killed  in 
action  in  battle-related  situations.  As 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Defense 
Department  had  originally  classified 
the  initial  casualties  from  the  October 
23  bombing  as  nonbattle  accidental 
deaths." 

It  is  truly  to  Secretary  Weinberger's 
credit  that  he  agreed  on  January  10  to 
redesignate  all  U.S.  military  personnel 
killed  in  action  in  Lebanon  as  "battle 
casualties."  By  this  action,  the  Secre- 
tary has  helped  to  restore  meaning 
and  purpose  to  these  servicemen's  cou- 
rageous sacrifice.  Unfortunately,  the 
administration  has  to  date  not  seen  fit 
to  follow  through  on  this  decision  by 
invoking  those  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  would  extend  certain  tax 
benefits  and  other  entitlements  to  the 
families  of  these  personnel. 

At  my  request,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  surveyed  all 
benefits  that  apply  uniquely  in  cases 
involving  combat-related  deaths.  In  its 
report.  CRS  identified  two  benefits  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  income  tax  ex- 
emption addressed  in  H.R.  4206:  The 
appointment  to  the  military  academies 
of  dependents  and  the  waiving  of  cer- 
tain estate  taxes.  According  to  CRS, 
the  executive  branch  has  the  author- 
ity under  current  law  in  all  three  cases 
to  extend  these  benefits.  To  quote 
from  the  CRS  report: 

•  •  *  it  would  .seem  that  there  exist  suffi- 
cient latitude  in  the  existing  legal  frame- 
work to  extend  most,  if  not  all.  benefits  in 
the  circumstances  that  prompts  your  (my) 
interest  in  this  matter  •  *  •. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  in  its 
consultations  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  this  bill,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment apparently  opposed  includ- 
ing the  estate  tax  waiver.  I  was  in- 
formed by  committee  staff  that  Treas- 
ury took  this  position  since  a  waiving 
of  estate  taxes  was  not  extended  to 
U.S.  military  personnel  killed  in  the 
Pueblo  incident.  I  do  not  agree  with 


this  position.  The  servicemen  killed  in 
Lebanon  are  entitled  to  the  same  ben- 
efits as  any  U.S.  servicemen  who  has 
ever  been  killed  in  combat.  Either 
these  were  combat  deaths  or  they 
were  not.  Since  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  determined  that  these 
deaths  were  indeed  "battle  casualties" 
and  since  the  President  has  signed  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  that  these 
personnel  were  engaged  in  hostilities 
pursuant  to  the  War  Powers  Act,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  families  of 
those  servicemen  should  be  denied  the 
estate  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  if  time  were  not  of 
the  essence,  I  would  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  provide 
for  the  waiving  of  the  estate  tax.  I 
would  also  have  drafted  language 
making  it  clear  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  casualties  are  eligi- 
ble to  compete  for  slots  at  the  military 
academies  reserved  for  the  dependents 
of  servicemen  killed  in  action.  I  did 
not  want  to  delay  this  bill,  though, 
and  I  did  not  propose  such  amend- 
ments. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  act  on  its  own  under 
existing  law  to  grant  these  benefits. 
Should  they  decide  not  to  do  so.  I 
would  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  consider  original 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  March  2  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger on  this  subject  and  a  copy  of 
the  aforementioned  CRS  report. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1984. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Cap:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  letter  of  January  10, 
informing  me  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  agreed  to  redesignate  all  U.S.  military 
personnel  killed  in  action  in  Lebanon  as 
■  battle  casualties.  '  From  personal  contact 
with  the  surviving  family  members  of  some 
of  these  brave  and  dedicated  servicemen.  I 
know  how  much  your  decision  has  helped  to 
ease  their  suffering  and  sense  of  loss.  By 
your  action,  you  have  helped  restore  mean- 
ing and  purpose  to  these  servicemen's  coura- 
geous sacrifice. 

As  you  know,  though,  the  issue  of  classify- 
ing these  casualties  involves  more  than  the 
dignity  afforded  their  deaths.  It  also  bears 
directly  on  a  range  of  financial  benefits  and 
other  entitlements.  Last  month,  a  bill  (H.R. 
4206)  passed  the  House  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxes  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile 
actions  overseas.  I  support  this  legislation 
and  hope  it  will  receive  expedited  passage  in 
the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
without  this  legislation,  the  President  al- 
ready has  statutory  authority  to  extend 
these  income  tax  benefits  by  issuing  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  designating  Lebanon  as  an 
area  in  which  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  or 
have  been  engaged  in  combat. 
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At  my  request,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  CCRS)  surveyed  all  benefits 
that  apply  uniquely  in  cases  involving 
combat-related  deaths.  In  its  report  (en- 
closed). CRS  identified  two  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  that  pertaining  to  Federal  income 
taxes:  the  appointment  to  the  military  acad- 
emies of  dependents  and  the  waiving  of  cer- 
tain estate  taxes.  According  to  CRS.  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  authority  in  all  three 
cases  under  existing  law  to  extend  the.se 
benefits.  To  quote  from  the  CRS  report. 
".  .  .  it  would  seem  that  there  exist  suffi- 
cient latitude  in  the  existing  legal  frame- 
work to  extend  most,  if  not  all.  benefits  in 
the  circumstances  that  prompts  your  (my) 
interest  in  this  matter.  .  ." 

I  would,  therefore,  inquire  whether  the 
President  has  exercised  his  authority  under 
the  United  States  Code  to  extend  these  ben- 
efits, and  any  others  which  may  be  applica- 
ble, to  the  surviving  family  members  and/or 
estates  of  those  servicemen  who  were  battle 
casualties  in  Lebanon?  If  not.  I  would  urge 
that  he  do  so  immediately. 

I  appreciate  your  past  cooperation  in  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman. 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  1.  1984. 
To:   Senate   Foreign   Relations   Committee, 

Attention:  Mr.  Robert  Bell. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Benefits  Available  to  Survivors  of 
Certain  U.S.  Service  Personnel. 

Reference  is  made  to  your  inquiry  re- 
questing information  on  the  above  matter. 
Specifically,  you  wish  to  know  what  laws  au- 
thorizing benefits  for  military  personnel  or 
their  survivors  limit  eligibility  to  persons 
whose  deaths  have  occurred  in  a  declared 
war,  a  combat  zone,  hostilities,  and  the  like. 

Benefits  available  to  service  personnel  of 
their  survivors  on  the  aforementioned  or 
similar  grounds  appear  to  comprise  a  small 
subset  of  the  universe  of  such  benefits.  Gen- 
erally, most  such  benefit  provisions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States  Code  at  Titles 
10.  Armed  Forces.  26,  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  38.  Veterans'  Benefits.  We  have 
focused  our  attention  on  these  titles  of  the 
Code  and  have  compiled  those  benefit  provi- 
sions which  have  some  immediate  bearing 
or  relationship  to  the  incident  that  occa- 
sions your  interest  in  this  matter— the 
deaths  of  the  two  hundred  plus  marines  by 
terrorist  attack  in  Lebanon.  As  you  suggest- 
ed, we  have  omitted  from  consideration  laws 
relating  to  awards  and  medals  and  the  like 
that  have  possible  relevance  to  the  matter 
at  hand  in  favor  of  provisions  authorizing 
benefits  for  surviving  spouses  and  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  who  die  while 
serving  on  active  duly. 

As  you  will  observe  in  the  annexed  materi- 
als, a  considerable  number  of  benefit  provi- 
sions are  tied  to  death  of  a  serviceman  or 
servicewoman  while  on  active  duty  (e.g., 
death  gratuity),  in  line  of  duty  (e.g..  posthu- 
mous commissions  and  warrants),  or  during 
active  service  in  line  of  duty  (e.g.,  VA  com- 
pensation). For  the  most  part,  death  in 
these  circumstances  must  be  in  line  of  duty 
during  active  military  service  irrespective  of 
whether  that  service  is  during  wartime  or 
peacetime. 

As  indicated,  the  number  of  benefit  laws 
which  stipulate  death  in  action  or  in  combat 
are  relatively  fewer.  These  and  similar  pro- 
visions appear  mainly  in  provisions  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  that  confer  tax  ben- 
efits (e.g..  abatement  of  taxes  due  if  death 
occurred  while  serving  in  a  combat  zone,  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  pay  for  any 
month  served  in  a  combat  zone  or  in  a  hos- 
pital because  of  injury  suffered  in  a  combat 
zone,  exclu-sion  from  gross  income  of  disabil- 
ity income  for  injury  resulting  from  terror- 
istic attack  overseas,  abatement  of  addition- 
al estate  tax  in  the  case  of  military  person- 
nel killed  in  action  in  a  combat  zone,  etc.) 

The  other  significant  area  where  eligibil- 
ity is  predicated  on  death  in  a  hostile  con- 
text relates  to  certain  appointments  to  the 
various  military  academies.  For  example,  of 
the  authorized  cadet  strength.  65  persons 
may  be  selected  "from  the  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  who  were  killed  in 
action  or  died  of.  or  have  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  rated  at  not  less  than  100  per 
centum. 

Briefly,  the  last  mentioned  two  categories 
of  benefits  seem  to  be  the  areas  where 
death  arising  from  conflict  are  clearly  indi- 
cated as  a  requirement  for  eligibility.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  in  these  cases  the 
law  does  not  make  clear  that  "combat  zone" 
or  "killed  in  action"  refers  or  is  limited  to 
combat  or  action  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
declared  war."  "hostilities  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution."'  or  any  other  kind 
of  authorized  hostilities.  Presumably  death 
in  any  of  these  contexts  would  establish  eli- 
gibility for  benefits.  (Time  does  not  permit 
us  to  examine  the  laws'  legislative,  judicial, 
or  administrative  history.)  However,  the 
statutory  language  per  se  does  not  rule  out 
death  resulting  out  of  a  "combat  zone"  or 
"action""  in  other  circumstances. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tering agency  is  frequently  given  discretion 
to  provide  or  not  certain  benefits  (e.g.. 
"(tlhe  Secretary  may  provide  for  recovery, 
care,  and  disposition  of  remains  *  *  •'").  In 
short,  with  respect  to  various  categories  of 
benefits  the  agency,  be  it  DOD  or  VA.  have 
options  to  extend  benefits  under  existing 
law. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  laws  had  their 
genesis  in  declared  war  circumstances.  How- 
ever, none  have  come  to  our  attention  that 
by  their  language  are  unequivocally  tied  to 
that  condition.  The  courts  have  recognized 
that  Congress  need  not  declare  war  in  the 
all-out  .sense:  it  may  authorize  a  lower  level 
of  hostilities.  Bas  v.  Tingy.  4  Dall  (4  U.S.)  37 
(1800).  The  War  Powers  Resolution.  50 
U.S.C.  1541  et  seq..  presupposes  as  much. 
Moreover,  "a  state  of  war  may  in  fact  exist 
without  a  formal  declaration.'"  J.  Jackson, 
concurring  in  Youngstown  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579.642(1952). 

As  the  statutes  are  neither  conclusive  or 
preclusive  and  given  that  action  or  combat 
zone  can  arise  in  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
it   would  seem   that   there  exist   sufficient 
latitude  in  the  existing  legal  framework  to 
extend  most,  if  not  all.  benefits  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  prompts  your  interest  in 
this   matter— or   so   it   seems   to   us   based 
strictly  on  a  reading  of  the  laws  themselves. 
Raymond  J.  Celada. 
Senior  Specialist  in 
American  Public  Law. 

Title  26— Internal  Revenue  Code 

Estate  Taxes— additional  tax  does  not 
apply  to  serviceman  killed  in  action  in 
combat  zone  or  who  dies  as  a  result  of 
combat  injury.  26  U.S.C.  §  2201. 

Gross  Income — compensation  for  Active 
Service  for  any  month  in  combat  zone  or 
hospitalized  because  of  combat  excluded.  26 
U.S.C.  §  112. 


Disability  income  for  injury  result- 
ing from  terroristic  attack  overseas  not  in- 
cluded in  gross  income.  26  U.S.C.  §  104. 

Taxes  due  abate  if  death  occurs  in  combat 
zone.  26  U.S.C.  §  692. 

Withholding— wages  do  not  include  pay 
for  Active  Service  performed  in  combat.  26 
U.S.C.  §  3401(a)(1). 

United  States  Military  Academy— cadet 
appointments— 65  from  children  of  service- 
men killed  in  action  or  died  of  service — con- 
nected disability  (100  percent)— 10  U.S.C. 
§4342. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  (same)  10 
U.S.C.  §  6954. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy  (same) 
10  U.S.C.  §  9342. 


A  WELCOME  COMEBACK  FOR 
WEIRTON  STEEL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
very  good  news  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues today.  As  we  work  on  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  state  that  the  Nations  larg- 
est employee-owned  company— Weir- 
ton  Steel  in  Weirton,  W.  Va.— has  an- 
nounced a  profit  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1984. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  method  to 
reduce  the  deficit  than  by  creating  the 
conditions  that  put  people  to  work  in 
productive  jobs  in  a  vital  industry. 

Weirton  Steel  became  the  property 
of  its  employees  on  January  11,  1984. 
Every  worker  at  the  company  knows 
that  he  has  a  stake  in  the  economic 
future  of  Weirton  Steel.  When  the 
plant  was  threatened  with  closure  by 
the  former  owner,  a  spirit  of  determi- 
nation and  self-reliance  burned  bright 
in  the  people  of  the  Weirton  area.  The 
slogan  "We  Can  Do  It,  "  that  refers  to 
the  creation  of  America's  largest  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan— ESOP— 
has  been  seen  throughout  the  area. 
The  announcement  that  Weirton  Steel 
has  made  a  quarterly  profit  is  pleasant 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
do  it.  I  hope  that  this  trend  continues 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  last  quarter- 
ly profit  for  Weirton  Steel  occurred  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1981.  It  has  been 
a  tough  road,  but  the  people  of  Weir- 
ton and  the  employees  of  Weirton 
Steel  have  turned  it  around. 

I  have  previously  acknowledged  and 
commended  the  leadership  and  inspi- 
ration provided  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  ESOP's.  Ev- 
erybody knows  who  that  distinguished 
ranking  member  is— Senator  Russell 
Long.  He  is  widely  regarded  as  the  pri- 
mary advocate  of  the  ESOP  system. 
During  Weirton  Steel's  dark  days, 
when  the  company  was  struggling  to 
form  the  ESOP  to  take  over  the  plant. 
Senator  Long's  advice  and  encourage- 
ment were  invaluable.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  present  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  America's  largest  employ- 
ee-owned company. 

He  took  of  his  time  and  canfe  to 
Weirton  and  spoke  to  the  employees 
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of  Weirton  Steel.  We  will  always  be 
grateful  to  Senator  Russell  Long  and 
we  are  grateful  also  not  only  for  his 
authorship  of  this  ESOP  program,  but 
we  are  personally  appreciative— and  I 
know  my  senior  colleague  feels  as  I  do, 
and  he  will  speak  for  himself — of  the 
fact  that  Russell  Long  gave  us  assist- 
ance by  way  of  a  fine  member  of  his 
staff,  Jeff  Gates,  who  worked  with  the 
people  of  Weirton.  went  to  Weirton 
and  helped  them  to  carve  out  the  ap- 
proach. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues as  I  offer  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Weirton 
and  to  Weirton  Steel  for  their  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  able  col- 
league yield  or  would  you  want  me  to 
ask  for  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
May  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  comment  of 
the  minority  leader,  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd.  is 
most  appropriate.  We  are  not  looking 
at  you  now.  Senator  Long,  in  mere 
pleasantry.  We  are  looking  at  you  as  a 
constructive  colleague  who  was  very 
very  helpful  in  connection  with  the 
problems  at  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  in 
Weirton.  W.  Va. 

Your  expertise  was  unique  and  prac- 
tical. The  Congress  followed  your  lead 
in  this  creative  method. 

As  Senator  Byrd  has  indicated,  the 
profit  picture  in  Weirton  has  im- 
proved. When  you  were  such  a  valua- 
ble leader  in  this  joint  effort  through 
ESOP.  there  were  7.300  employees 
working  at  Weirton  Steel  on  January 
6.  On  April  7,  the  number  of  workers 
there,  as  Senator  Byrd  and  I  know, 
was  7.899.  There  are  approximately 
600  additional  employees  that  have  re- 
turned to  work,  representing  at  least 
400  families  that  have  benefited. 

I  am  told,  but  it  is  not  authoritative, 
that  the  company  is  expecting  many 
more  hundreds  to  be  employed  if 
there  is  the  turn-around  in  the  steel 
industry  itself.  We  believe  that  that  is 
in  part  taking  place  in  the  steel  indus- 
try as  a  whole.  There  are  some  1.200 
workers  on  possible  recall. 

I  reinforce  what  Senator  Byrd  has 
said,  that  the  people  of  Weirton,  with 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  are 
very  grateful.  Senator  Long,  we  say 
thanks  again  for  the  people  of  Weir- 
ton and  that  steel  company  through 
your  creativity  with  the  use  of  the  for- 
mula called  ESOP. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  two  very  dear  friends,  the 
two  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Democratic  leader  and  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  the  State,  for  the  kind 
words  that  they  have  said  about  my 
efforts  to  help  move  forward  employee 
stock  ownership. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  good  news 
to  all  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  Weir- 
ton effort  is  succeeding.  This  is  the 
biggest  employee-owned  operation  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  matter  of 
taking  over  a  dying  company  and,  in 
considerable  measure,  this  was  possi- 
ble because  of  laws  passed  by  Congress 
to  help  make  it  possible  for  workers  to 
save  their  own  jobs  by  buying  out  a 
company  which  otherwise  would  go 
out  of  business.  And.  making  a  su- 
preme effort  to  help  the  company  to 
succeed,  the  workers  are  saving  these 
very  important  jobs  for  the  United 
States. 

This  proves  that  there  is  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  a  company  just  going  out 
of  business,  be  it  a  steel  company  or 
another  kind,  if  the  employees  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  make 
a  dedicated  effort  like  the  employees 
at  Weirton  are  doing. 

Many  industries  today  appear  to  be 
in  bad  shape  and  many  companies 
appear  to  be  condemned  not  to  make 
it.  In  Weirton.  W.  Va..  however,  the 
Weirton  workers  are  making  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  because  I 
had  confidence  they  could  do  it.  just 
as  the  two  Senators  did  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Jay  Rockefeller. 
But  it  is  a  credit  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  Senate  has 
advanced  this  concept. 

And,  in  this  very  bill  here,  we  have 
seven  provisions  which  will  help  em- 
ployees in  the  future  to  do  just  exactly 
the  type  of  thing  that  the  Weirton 
employees  have  done. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  also  a  good  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  from  manage- 
ment, because  National  Steel,  rather 
than  just  closing  down  that  plant  and 
walking  off  and  leaving  it.  were  willing 
to  make  a  good  deal  for  the  employees 
and  stick  around  and  give  their  advice 
as  to  how  the  company  could  be  orga- 
nized by  the  employees  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


JACKSON  HOLE.  WYOMING  ELK 
HUNT 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25.  the  CBS  program  "60  Min- 
utes" aired  a  report  on  the  elk  reduc- 
tion hunts  in  Grant  Teton  National 
Park  and  the  Jackson  Hole  Elk 
Refuge.  What  was  broadcast  was  not  a 
fair  and  balanced  piece  showing  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  Rather.  "60  Min- 
utes" with  no  sign  of  objectivity  pro- 
duced a  segment  that  amounted  to  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth.  Those 
involved  with  the  segment  chose  to 
completely  overlook  the  expertise  of 
professional  game  managers  who  are 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  the  elk  popu- 


lation. Instead  they  presented  a 
biased,  inaccurate,  distorted  and  slap- 
dash version  of  an  extremely  complex 
issue.  It  was  readily  apparent  to  most 
everyone  familiar  with  the  elk  reduc- 
tion program  that  CBS  had  settled  on 
their  certain  point  of  view  before  they 
ever  set  foot  in  Jackson  Hole.  They 
then  went  out  to  concoct  a  feature  to 
support  that  view.  In  short,  what  they 
came  up  with  typifies  the  worst  of 
contemporary  journalism.  Look  at 
some  of  the  facts  flagrantly  omitted 
by    60  Minutes." 

First  of  all,  "60  Minutes"  greatly 
oversimplified  and  misrepresented  the 
controversy  by  implying  that  elk  are 
lured  to  a  hunt  area  with  food  for  the 
purpose  of  being  slaughtered.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  elk  reduction 
program  is  part  of  a  cooperative  long- 
range  State/Federal  plan  to  insure  a 
healthy  elk  population  and  restore 
historical  migrations  that  existed  prior 
to  the  creation  of  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  The  elk  move  from  five 
more  or  less  distinct  summer  ranges  to 
three  much  smaller  wintering  ranges. 
The  limited  winter  range  determines 
the  supportable  elk  population  and 
the  hunts  are  the  only  management 
tool  to  keep  the  herds  from  exceeding 
the  range's  ability  to  support  them.  If 
the  elk  were  not  harvested,  the  popu- 
lation would  soon  increase  to  the  point 
where  the  entire  park  herd  would  be 
threatened  with  starvation,  weak  re- 
production and  disease.  The  Jackson 
Hole  ecosystem  would  be  seriously 
damaged.  The  elk  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  elk  refuge  feeding 
program.  This  is  not  a  case  of  luring 
but  providing  for  the  pure  physical 
survival  of  a  healthy  herd. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  "60 
Minutes"  completely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  this  harvest  is  required  by 
Federal  law.  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  is  the  only  park  where  hunting— 
and  strictly  controlled  hunting  at 
that— is  permitted.  In  1950.  legislation 
was  enacted  creating  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  Management  and  preser- 
vation of  the  elk  had  been  controver- 
sial for  years.  Therefore,  a  provision 
was  included  in  the  law.  Public  Law 
81-787,  specifically  directing  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  provide  for  the  controlled  re- 
duction of  the  animals  "by  hunters  li- 
censed by  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
deputized  as  rangers  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  proper  man- 
agement and  protection  of  the  elk." 
Moreover,  the  law  mandates  that  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
and  the  National  Park  Service  meet 
annually  to  review  and  analyze  man- 
agement practices.  During  these 
annual  meetings,  the  two  agencies 
must  agree  on  whether  a  hunt  is  nec- 
essary based  on  range  and  population 
data,  how  long  the  season  will  be.  and 


how  many  licenses  will  be  granted.  I 
would  point  out  that  in  1982.  2,177 
hunters  were  licensed  to  hunt  in  the 
three  NPS  hunt  areas  and  875  elk 
were  harvested.  This  is  a  good  but  cer- 
tainly not  spectacular  40  percent  suc- 
cess rate.  Long  prior  to  CBS"  slander- 
ous work,  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion had  recommended  scaling  back 
the  hunt  for  management  purposes  in 
the  coming  year.  The  hunts  are  over- 
seen by  game  wardens  to  insure  they 
are  carried  out  properly.  The  elk  re- 
duction program  is  not  some  sort 
of  capriciously  imposed  wholesale 
slaughter,  but  rather  a  carefully  con- 
trolled management  plan  conducted 
by  State  and  Federal  agencies  operat- 
ing from  a  consistent  set  of  objectives 
and  policies  mandated  by  Federal  law. 

Third,  there  is  no  denying  the  elk  re- 
duction hunts  are  controversial.  They 
have  been  criticized  by  those  who  con- 
demn them  as  unsportsmanlike  and 
others  (mostly  outfitters)  who  would 
stand  to  gain  economically  if  the 
hunts  were  stopped.  But  this  program 
is  not  intended  to  provide  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  hunt.  It  has  always  been 
nothing  more  than  a  means  for  con- 
trolling the  elk  population.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  an  effective  manage- 
ment tool,  and  until  a  better  method 
can  be  found,  the  hunts  should  contin- 
ue. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that 
"60  Minutes"  is  watched  by  millions  of 
people  every  Sunday  night.  It  is  con- 
sistently one  of  the  most  watched  pro- 
grams on  TV.  Unfortunately,  it  is  all 
too  often  one  of  the  worst.  CBS  un- 
conscionably parades  shoddy  reporting 
as  professional,  responsible  investiga- 
tive journalism.  The  large,  loyal,  and 
intelligent  "60  Minutes "  audience  de- 
serves better  than  the  hatchet  job 
aired  on  March  25. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  Wyoming  newspaper 
articles  on  this  subject  be  reprinted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Casper  Star  Tribune.  Mar.  27. 
1984] 

Wyoming  Wildlife  Officials  Sav  "60 
Minutes"  Inaccurate 

(By  Greg  Bean) 

Casper. — Several  angry  wildlife  manage- 
ment officials  in  Wyoming  said  Monday 
that  a  story  televised  on  CBS's  '60  Min- 
utes" was  an  example  of  biased  and  inaccu- 
rate reporting. 

The  segment,  which  aired  Sunday,  dealt 
with  controversial  elk  reduction  hunts  in 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  and  the  Nation- 
al Elk  Refuge  in  Jackson. 

"It  was  a  journalistic  cheap  shot,"  said 
Doug  Crowe,  planning  coordinator  for  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  Department, 
"They  took  everything  out  of  context  and 
discounted  anything  the  professional  game 
manager  said  in  favor  of  cockamamie  testi- 
mony from  people  they  picked  up  on  the 
street." 


The  '60  Minutes"  story,  producted  by 
Greg  Cooke  and  narrated  by  Harry  Reason- 
er,  concerned  the  annual  elk  reduction 
hunts  in  Grand  Teton  and  the  National  Elk 
Refuge,  and  Included  statements  from  some 
local  outfitters  that  the  hunts  are  unsports- 
manlike slaughters  of  elk  that  had  been 
lured  to  the  winter  range  by  food. 

"The  whole  thing  was  approached  like 
professional  game  managers  in  Wyoming 
don't  exist,  and  they  neglected  to  take  into 
account  that  we  have  a  tight  management 
scheme  up  there,  which  is  designed  to  main- 
tain .some  equity  among  the  elk  which  use 
the  refuge."  Crowe  said. 

"They  didn't  want  to  know  that  the  hunts 
are  being  conducted  from  a  biological  or 
management  standpoint,  they  only  picked 
people  to  talk  to  w^ho  could  present  a  biased 
point  of  view,"  he  said. 

At  one  point  in  the  "60  Minutes  "  segment, 
a  local  pilot  stated  that  only  about  25,000 
elk  are  left  in  Wyoming,  and  the  pilot  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  herd  reductions  in 
Teton  National  Park  and  the  National  Elk 
Refuge.  Crowe  .said  the  figures  used  by  the 
pilot  are  "ludicrous." 

"How  could  he  possible  have  a  perspective 
of  the  elk  populations  statewide,  when  he 
only  flies  in  a  100  mile  radius  of  Jackson?" 
Crowe  asked.  "We  have  dozens  of  profes- 
sional biologists  who  continually  undate  elk 
populations  in  Wyoming,  and  there  are 
about  65,000  to  70,000  elk  statewide." 

If  we  feed  these  elk  more  (on  the  refuge) 
and  don't  harvest  them,  pretty  soon  we  run 
the  risk  of  creating  a  situation  like  they  did 
in  Yellowstone  in  the  1960s  (when  elk  were 
killed  by  helicopter  gunmen  to  reduce  the 
population  and  keep  the  remaining  animals 
form  starving.)  It  seems  more  logical  to  do  it 
this  way  then  to  just  go  up  and  annihilate  a 
big  pile  of  them  like  they  did  up  there." 

Jack  Stark,  superintendent  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  echoed  Crowe's  criti- 
cism of  the  "60  Minutes"  story. 

"We  thought  it  was  pretty  bad."  Stark 
said,  noting  that  reporters  for  the  program 
did  not  contact  him  during  research  for  the 
segment. 

"The  important  thing  that  "60  Minutes" 
failed  to  mention  is  the  fact  that  we  told 
them  that  these  hunts  have  their  basis  in 
law.  and  that  when  the  park  boundaries 
were  established  in  1950,  Congress  said  that 
the  state  (G&F)  and  the  Park  Service 
should  devise  a  conservation  program  that 
shall  include  controlled  reduction  of  elk  by 
hunters  deputized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior."  Stark  said. 

"I  wish  that  they  would  have  talked  to  me 
so  that  I  could  have  pointed  that  out  to 
them  because  they  made  it  seem  like  the 
hunts  are  solely  a  management  decision," 
Stark  said.  "I  also  think  that  if  they  are 
going  to  do  a  program  about  Wyoming,  they 
ought  to  do  enough  research  so  they  can 
pronounce  Grand  Teton  National  Park  cor- 
rectly." 

John  Wilbrecht,  manager  of  the  National 
Elk  Refuge  in  Jackson,  said  "60  Minutes" 
did  a  "poor  job"  because  it  oversimplified  a 
complex  problem  and  took  statements  made 
by  local  game  management  officials  out  of 
context. 

"The  statement  they  made  that  elk  are 
lured  by  feed  so  they  can  be  picked  off  was 
incredible.  "  Wilbrecht  said,  explaining  that 
elk  migrate  to  the  area  because  it  is  their 
traditional  winter  range,  and  that  the  feed 
programs  are  only  to  keep  them  alive  when 
they  arrive. 

Wilbrecht  said  "60  Minutes"  also  erred  in 
not  pointing  out  that  the  outfitters  inter- 


viewed for  the  program  have  an  economic 
interest  in  seeing  the  hunts  stopped.  If 
fewer  hunters  harvest  animals  in  accessible 
areas,  fewer  will  hire  outfitters  to  take  them 
into  the  state's  wilderness  areas,  he  said. 

"And  even  at  that,  they  didn't  talk  to  any 
of  the  outfitters  who  support  our  program, 
only  those  who  disagree,"  Wilbrecht  said. 

Wilbrecht  said  he  was  inter%iewed  for  over 
two  hours  by  "60  Minutes  "  reporters,  and 
that  he  told  them  that  hunters  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  hunt  from  a  vehicle  in 
either  Teton  National  Park  or  on  the  Na- 
tional Elk  Refuge.  However,  he  said  they 
disregarded  that  statement  and  reported 
that  hunting  from  vehicles  is  allowed. 

"What  they  talked  about  is  ancient  histo- 
ry." he  said.  "If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I 
would  try  to  get  some  assurance  from  these 
people  that  they'll  report  what  we  say." 

Greg  Cooke,  who  produced  the  "60  Min- 
utes" story,  was  unavailable  for  comment 
Monday. 

[Prom  the  Jackson  Hole  Guide,  Mar.  29. 
19841 

The  Shoe  Doesn't  Fit 

The  media  is  always  being  attacked  for 
misrepresenting  one  event  or  another,  so  it 
is  both  interesting  and  disturbing  to  this 
medium  when  Jackson  Hole  is  unfairly 
taken  to  task  by  national  journalists. 

CBS  News'  60  Minutes  presentation  last 
Sunday  that  inferred  flaws  in  the  National 
Elk  Refuge  "elk  reduction  program"  was 
just  such  a  case  of  rearranging  facts  to  con- 
veniently fit  into  a  15-minute  time  frame. 
While  we  totally  disagree  with  the  present 
reduction  program,  we  also  disagree  with 
the  shallow  allegations  Harry  Reasoner 
gave  to  his  national  audience. 

From  Reasoner's  consistent  mispronoun- 
ciation  of  Grand  Teton  (to  him  it  is  Teel'- 
en)  to  the  weak  conclusion  that  the  hunt's 
hidden  purpose  is  to  prop  up  the  local  econ- 
omy, the  segment  failed  to  shed  any  new 
light  on  a  legitimate  controversy  that  does 
indeed  demand  resolution.  Instead,  60  Min- 
utes choreographed  footage  of  hunters  on  a 
firing  line  downing  "helpless"  elk.  film 
which  was  then  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  outfitters  who  have  a  vested,  biased  irrter- 
est  in  changing  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Reasoner's  allegation  that  the  hidden  ra- 
tionale for  the  program  is  merely  to  keep 
local  shops  from  going  broke  was  supported 
by  only  one  interview,  with  Betty  Parks, 
owner  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Slide  Inn  at 
Kelly. 

But  Parks  complains  she  was  taken  out  of 
context  on  this  subject  and  others.  Her  con- 
sternation is  such  that  she  does  not  want  to 
talk  on  the  record  about  the  incident.  One 
wonders  how  many  shopkeepers  Reasoner 
and  his  crew  had  to  seek  out  before  they 
found  answers  to  suit  them. 

It  is  this  sculpting  of  fact  to  fit  the  pro- 
duction design  that  most  concerns  us.  And 
it's  not  a  pleasant  feeling  to  know  that  our 
profession  does  hurt  people  or  an  area  with- 
out much  regard.— RB 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  AT- 
TEMPT TO  UNDERMINE  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  week.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  271.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  shall  immediately  withdraw  the 
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modification  submitted  on  April  6, 
1984,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  over  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  disputes 
with  any  Central  American  state  or 
arising  out  of  or  related  to  events  in 
Central  America. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
adopt  this  resolution.  The  President's 
precipitous  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
United  States  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  a 
grave  affront  to  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  also  a 
clear  violation  of  our  obligations  under 
the  Declaration  of  Acceptance  issued 
by  President  Truman  on  August  14, 
1946,  and  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
a  60  to  2  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
sought  to  evade  the  established  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  has  relied 
on  the  Court  to  preserve  and  reinforce 
the  norms  and  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  when  they  have  been  violat- 
ed. Our  own  appeal  to  the  Court  after 
the  taking  of  the  hostages  by  Iran  is  a 
poignant  reminder  of  the  central  place 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  international  order. 

Our  obligation  under  the  Declara- 
tion of  Acceptance  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. Pursuant  to  the  declaration— 

The  United  States  of  American  recognizes 
as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  spe- 
cial agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other 
State  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising 
concerning  •  •  •  any  question  of  interna- 
tional law  *  •  *. 

The  declaration  goes  on  to  state: 

This  declaration  shall  remain  In  force  for 
a  period  of  5  years  and  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  6  months  after  notice  may  be 
given  to  terminate  this  declaration. 

The  6-month  notification  require- 
ment is  an  integral  and  important 
component  of  the  U.S.  acceptance  of 
ICJ  jurisdiction.  The  committee  report 
could  not  be  more  clear  on  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision.  The  provision 
for  6-months'  notice  of  termination 
after  the  5-year  period  has  the  effect 
of  a  renunciation  of  any  intention  to 
withdraw  our  obligation  in  the  face  of 
a  threatened  legal  proceeding.  Despite 
this  clear  direction,  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  modify  the  ICJ's  ju- 
risdiction is  in  anticipation  of  the  im- 
minent filing  of  suit  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government.  The  administra- 
tion's disingenuous  attempt  to  avoid 
our  obligation  under  the  declaration 
of  acceptable  renders  null  and  void  the 
whole  purpose  of  accepting  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  President's  action  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  whole  process  of  advise 
and  consent  by  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent apparently  feels  free  to  make 
modifications  to  a  Senate  resolution  of 
advise  and  consent  which  explicitly  re- 
quires the  provision  of  6-month  notifi- 


cation before  terminating  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. If  allowed  to  stand,  the  Senate 
would  in  effect  be  handing  the  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check  to  revise  treaties  at 
will,  making  the  advise  and  consent 
power  a  nullity. 

The  Senate  made  clear  that  the  6- 
month  notification  provision  was  man- 
datory and  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  when  it  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Donnell.  The 
amendment  modified  the  notification 
clause  which,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, provided  that  the  declaration 
"should  remain  in  effect  for  a  period 
of  5  years  and  thereafter  until  the  ex- 
piration of  six  members  after  notice 
may  be  given  to  terminate  the  declara- 
tion and  substituted  the  word  'shall  " 
for  'should."  Senator  Donnell  ob- 
served: 

The  reason  I  offer  the  amendment  is  this: 
the  declaration  is  one  which,  if  the  Senate 
advises  and  consents,  will  be  deposited  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
viso that  such  declaration  should  not  apply 
to  disputes  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
should  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  and  so  forth,  might  be  interpreted  as 
being  merely  advisory.  The  language  should 
be  made  clearly  mandatory. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  .  .  .  that  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  upon  the  President  to 
consummate  a  treaty  after  it  has  once  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  But  as  I  see  the  sit- 
uation it  is  quite  different  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  have  the  right  to  con- 
sent in  a  particular  form  of  language.  In 
other  words,  as  I  see  it.  we  are  both  advising 
and  consenting.  I  think  we  may  limit  our 
consent  by  providing  that  certain  require- 
ments must  be  inserted  and  that  we  will  not 
give  our  consent  other  than  under  those 
conditions.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  right,  in 
giving  its  consent,  to  attach  mandatory  con- 
ditions hereto. 

It  is  clear  that  the  executive  branch 
has  consistently  recognized  the  need 
for  congressional  action  to  adopt  or 
modify  the  Declaration  of  Acceptance. 
President  Truman  submitted  his  pro- 
posal to  Congress  and  awaited  its  con- 
sent before  depositing  the  declaration 
with  the  United  Nations.  Subsequent 
Presidents  have  strongly  urged  the 
modification  of  the  declaration  to 
repeal  the  -so-called  Connally  amend- 
ment—which makes  the  United  States 
the  sole  interpreter  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
not  subject  to  the  ICJ.  For  example. 
President  Ei.senhower,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  on  January  7,  1960, 
urged  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment. Yet  at  no  time  has  a  President 
attempted  to  reverse  that  restriction 
unilaterally,  thus  making  clear  the 
consistent  view  that  modification  of 
the  Declaration  of  Acceptance  re- 
quires the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Although  the  executive 
branch  may  have  the  authority  to  im- 
plement the  6-month  notification  pro- 
vision unilaterally,  it  has  no  authority 
simply   to   ignore   it.   The  President's 


action  in  this  case,  which  unilaterally 
repeals  the  6-month  notice  require- 
ment, is  beyond  the  President's  au- 
thority, and  should  be  rejected. 

The  examples  cited  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  its  case  if  anything, 
proves  the  weakness  of  the  administra- 
tion's position.  In  one  case  cited  by  the 
administration  concerning  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  opposing  litigant,  Saudi 
Arabia,  had  not  even  agreed  to  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
In  the  other  two  cases,  the  matters 
concerned  issues  which  arguably  fell 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  in  question.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Accept- 
ance, we  explicitly  reserved  the  right 
to  judge  for  ourselves  what  constitutes 
matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  latcct  of 
three  examples  cited  occurred  in 
1956— or  nearly  30  years  ago. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  is  justified  in  its 
support  of  the  current  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. Rather,  my  resolution  asks  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
our  national  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law.  In  depositing  the  Declaration 
of  Acceptance  with  the  United  Nations 
in  1946,  the  acting  U.S.  representative, 
Herschel  Johnson,  observed  "my 
action  today  in  depositing  this  resolu- 
tion, accepting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  is 
further  testimony  to  the  determina- 
tion of  my  government  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  assure  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  fulfill  the  role  assigned  to  it, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  preser- 
vation of  world  peace." 

Just  yesterday,  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Although  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  ordinarily  does  not  take  posi- 
tions on  matters  of  policy,  the  society  has 
previously  departed  from  this  practice  to 
support  the  acceptance  by  the  United  Slates 
of  the  ICJ's  jurisdiction.  It  now  reaffirms 
that  international  adjudication  and  the  ap- 
plication of  international  law  constitute  ap- 
propriate practices  for  resolving  justifiable 
international  disputes.  The  society  there- 
fore deplores  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  attempting  to 
withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICJ 
disputes  with  any  Central  American  state. 

America's  commitment  to  the  rule  of 
law  is  a  beacon  to  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world.  We 
should  not  allow  the  narrow  pursuit  of 
perceived  self-interest  to  undermine 
the  very  values  on  which  our  Nation 
rests.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  issue 
when  the  Senate  returns  from  recess 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 


CONGRESS  ACCORDING  TO 
BAKER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section,  I  came  across 
an  article  entitled  "Congress  Accord- 
ing To  Baker,"  written  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader.  Reading  it,  confirmed 
my  opinion  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs sine  die  for  this  Congress,  we 
will  lose  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
pragmatic  majority  leaders  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Although  Senator 
Baker  has  negotiated  with  world  lead- 
ers and  fashioned  major  legislative 
works  affecting  millions  of  people, 
never  has  he  lost  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  family  or  the  importance 
of  the  individual  citizen.  Howard 
Baker  knows  in  his  heart  that  there 
are  not  only  535  people  with  a  voice  in 
how  America  should  be  shaped:  There 
are  over  250  million  Americans  who 
should  and  must  have  a  voice  in  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  country. 

■Those  of  us  with  children  and  grand- 
children appreciate  the  regularity 
with  which  Majority  Leader  Baker 
has  attempted  to  run  the  Senate.  This 
again  is  an  extension  of  his  belief  that 
Senators  should  run  the  Senate  and 
not  allow  the  Senate  to  run  the  Sena- 
tors. 

The  conviction  that  the  Senate 
should  return  to  the  concept  of  a  "citi- 
zen legislation  "  is  one  that  should  be 
heeded.  Senator  Baker  has  held  close 
the  morals,  ideals,  and  dreams  of  his 
native  Tennessee.  So  influenced  by  the 
importance  of  being  in  touch  with  the 
needs  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
elected  him.  Majority  Leader  Baker 
made  public  his  feelings  about  a  "citi- 
zen legislature  "  and  the  importance  of 
permitting  TV  in  the  Senate  to  allow 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  observe 
how  decisions  are  reached  by  their 
elected  Representatives. 

The  majority  leader  has  been  ster- 
ling in  his  service  to  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  United  States,  to  the 
concepts  of  the  Senate.  He  has  made 
the  Senate  a  better  place  through  his 
dedication  and  belief  in  openness  and 
fairness. 

Howard  and  I  have  been  in  the  lead- 
ership since  1977.  It  is  the  third  long- 
est tenure  of  a  party  leader  and  assist- 
ant leader  in  history.  I  have  a  special 
perspective  from  which  to  view  his 
leaving  the  Senate,  The  seeds  of  his 
wisdom  have  been  planted.  I  believe 
they  will  grow.  Majority  Leader  Baker 
is  right:  Congress  should  be  reflective 
and  responsive  to  the  electorate  and 
not  an  assemblage  of  elected  bureau- 
crats. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
article  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Congress  According  to  Baker 
(By  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.) 

When  I  first  entered  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1967,  I  was  invariably  described  as 
my  father's  son.  as  my  father-in-law  and  as 
a  "wealthy  young  lawyer."  Seventeen  years 
later,  my  familial  and  political  associations 
with  Howard  Baker  Sr.  and  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  remain  sources  of  great 
pride  for  me.  But  I  am  a  "wealthy  young 
lawyer"  today  only  when  compared  with  the 
truly  impecunious,  the  truly  ancient  and 
those  who  have  never  been  called  to  the  bar. 
What  I  have  been  for  most  of  the  last  17 
years  is  a  full-time  Federal  employee  with 
no  business  but  Government  and  no  real 
home  but  Washington. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  Senate 
service.  I  have  been  waging  a  one-man  cru- 
sade to  restore  the  Congress  to  its  original 
and  intended  character  as  a  "citizen  legisla- 
ture" and  not  an  assemblage  of  elected  bu- 
reaucrats. To  this  end,  I  propo.se  a  greatly 
reduced  Congressional  session,  so  Congress 
can  stay  in  closer  touch  with  the  people  we 
represent.  Lowering  our  salary  accordingly, 
we  should  allow  outside  income.  More  im- 
portant. Congress  needs  to  begin  to  work 
more  closely,  less  antagonistically,  with  the 
President.  And  so  that  we  might  examine 
the  impact  of  our  legislation  on  Americans, 
we  should  limit  its  life. 

Not  so  long  ago,  members  of  Congress 
were  real  people  with  real  jobs  in  real  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  They 
were  truly  representative  of  the  people  who 
elected  them  because  they  played  an  inte- 
gral and  active  part  in  the  civic  and  econom- 
ic and  social  affairs  of  their  constituencies. 
They  went  to  Washington  temporarily  and 
they  came  home. 

I  recall  quite  clearly  when  my  father  first 
went  to  Congress  in  the  early  1950's.  He 
went  to  Washington  on  the  train,  an  over- 
night trip  from  Tennessee.  He  went  in  Janu- 
ary and  had  no  plans  to  come  home  before 
Easter,  when  Congress  would  adjourn.  He 
never  thought  about  moving  his  family  per- 
manently to  Washington  or  giving  up  his 
home  in  Tennessee.  He  never  thought  about 
giving  up  his  profession  or  his  business  and 
civic  enterprises  and  personal  enterprises 
and  personal  interests.  He  was  a  Tennesse- 
an,  temporarily  in  Washington  to  speak  for 
his  neighbors. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  today's  mem- 
bers of  Congress  consider  Washington 
home,  and  we're  tourists  in  our  own  con- 
stituencies. We're  committed  year  round  to 
the  legislative  undertaking.  We  pass  statute 
after  statute  forbidding  us  to  do  anything 
but  legislate  12  months  a  year.  We're  ex- 
pected to  be  free  of  any  conflict  of  interest 
by  abdicating  all  interests  but  political 
power. 

As  virtual  captives  of  the  capital,  we  think 
up  more  and  more  Government  programs— 
whether  we  need  them  or  not— because 
that's  all  we  have  to  do.  We  pass  thousand- 
page  legislative  bills  that  read  more  like  bu- 
reaucratic jargon  than  public  law.  We 
stopped  seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees  a 
long  time  ago.  Now  we  label  the  leaves. 

As  $850  billion  Federal  budget  is  only  one 
result  of  this  exclusive  concentration  on 
Government.  It  co.sts  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  just  to  run  the  Congress  itself,  with  a 
staff  almost  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
my  father's  day.  Members  of  Congress  now 
make  $72,200  a  year  as  Federal  employees- 
several  times  what  most  of  our  constitutents 
make— and  still  we  complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  Washington  and  commuting 


to  the  state  on  hurried  weekends  or  over- 
night excursions. 

But  the  problem  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
Government  expense,  or  Congressional  pay, 
or  nostalgia  for  a  simpler  time.  Rather,  its  a 
question  of  function  and  faithful  represen- 
tation. Congress  cannot  really  be  represent- 
ative, cannot  really  know  or  accurately  re- 
spond to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people  while  we  are  strangers  in  our  own 
country,  sequestered  from  our  fellow  citi- 
zens by  public  law  and  the  Potomac  River. 

We  in  Congress  are  trustees  of  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  in  this  country— the  full 
expression  of  the  desires  and  demands  of 
the  American  people.  But  in  our  self-im- 
posed isolation,  we  grow  more  and  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  loudest  voice  or  the  largest 
mailing  on  any  given  issue.  We  surrender 
the  power  of  independent  judgment  when 
we  have  no  personal  experience  or  insight  to 
guide  us— when  we  lose  contact  with  the 
real  world  and  the  practical  consequences  of 
our  political  actions. 

Our  role  is  to  represent  the  people  on 
major  policy  decisions,  to  translate  the 
public  will  into  public  law  on  matters  of  na- 
tional and  international  importance.  It  is 
not  to  manage  the  Federal  establishment  to 
the  last  detail.  We  have  an  executive 
branch— a  President,  a  Vice  President.  13 
Cabinet  departments  and  dozens  of  regula- 
tory agencies— to  do  that,  and  we  have  all 
the  supervisory  powers  over  them  we  need. 

The  Constitution  defines  the  roles  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches; 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  essential  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
fewer  pages  than  most  of  the  bills— and 
many  of  the  amendments— we  write  on  the 
least  significant  issues,  many  of  which 
might  better  be  resolved  in  state  legisla- 
tures, city  councils  or  even  local  school 
boards.  But  Congress  gets  into  everything 
because  we  think  it's  our  job. 

For  nearly  three  centuries,  for  example, 
public  education  was  virtually  the  exclusive 
province  of  local  governments.  The  Federal 
Government  got  into  the  education  business 
in  a  big  way  only  after  World  War  II,  with 
the  G.l.  Bill  of  Rights,  but  that  involvement 
was  largely  at  the  college  level,  with  few 
regulatory  strings  attached.  A  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  was 
added  to  the  Cabinet  in  1953,  but  the  direct 
Federal  role  in  education  was  still  quite  lim- 
ited. 

Four  years  later,  with  the  launch  of  the 
Soviet  satellite  Sputnik.  Washington  was 
exhorted  to  "do  something.  "  and  it  respond- 
ed with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  Federal  aid  to  education  expanded 
throughout  the  1960's  and  1970's.  and  with 
it  regulations  on  everything  from  bilingual 
curriculum  to  girls'  basketball. 

Despite  this  huge  Federal  involvement, 
the  quality  of  education  has  been  decreas- 
ing. The  major  reforms  now  underway  in 
public  education  are  being  led  by  people  like 
Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  not  by 
Federal  officials  in  Washington. 

Because  Congress  habitually  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  do  something,  we  get  into  ev- 
erything, but  we  stand  increasingly  in  peril 
of  accomplishing  nothing.  Twice  in  two 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  run  out 
of  money,  because  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  approve  funds  in  time  to  meet  the  pay- 
rolls of  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
The  simplest  piece  of  legislation  is  now  reg- 
ularly festooned  with  amendments,  both 
relevant  and  irrelevant,  by  professional  leg- 
islators. 
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I  think  we  can  do  better,  not  by  doing 
more  but  by  doing  less.  Let  me  suggest  a  few 
reforms: 

Congress  should  be  in  session  for  only  six 
or  so  months  of  the  year— with  four  months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  devoted  to  the 
authorization  process  (enacting  laws  author- 
izing Government  action  on  matters  of  na- 
tional importance)  and  two  months  in  the 
fall  devoted  to  the  appropriation  process 
(deciding  how  much  the  Government 
should  spend  on  those  actions). 

The  other  half  of  the  year  should  be 
spent  not  in  Washington  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  country— seeing  firsthand  the  practical 
effect  of  Federal  laws  on  private  lives  and 
enterprise,  staying  in  personal  touch  with 
the  people  we're  elected  to  represent,  expe- 
riencing real  life  in  America  not  as  distant 
observers  but  as  involved  participants. 

The  counter  argument  is  that  a  part-time 
Congress  would  cede  too  much  power  to  a 
full-time  President  or  be  insufficiently 
versed  in  complex  issues.  This  argument 
misses  the  point  of  what  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  be— the  nation's  board  of  directors, 
with  the  President  as  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. We  couldn't  compete  with  the  informa- 
tion that  flows  to  him  if  we  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington 13  months  a  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  sits  in  formal  session 
only  six  months  of  the  year,  but  every  Presi- 
dent, and  every  Congress  since  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  which  in  1803  determined  the  im- 
portance of  the  Court,  have  understood  the 
co-equal  power  this  "part-time"  tribunal 
wields.  As  long  as  the  Congress  keeps  the 
power  of  the  purse,  it  will  be  first  among 
equals  in  the  Federal  Government  whether 
it  meets  three  days  a  year  or  365.  It  is  worth 
recalling  that  when  Congress  was  a  part- 
time  legislature,  the  Federal  government 
consistently  ran  budget  surpluses  rather 
than  deficits.  Whether  cause  or  coincidence, 
it  is  a  fact. 

For  working  only  half  the  year  in  Govern- 
ment service,  members  of  Congress  ought  to 
get  about  half  the  salary  we  currently  pay 
ourselves— $36,100  a  year  should  be  plenty. 

Congress  should  repeal  all  laws  forbidding 
or  limiting  income  earned  by  its  members 
from  sources  other  than  the  Federal  treas- 
ury. The  appropriateness  of  outside  income, 
fully  disclosed  and  regularly  reported,  is  a 
political  question,  not  an  ethical  or  a  moral 
one. 

If  the  electorate  perceives  that  a  repre- 
sentative is  serving  special  interests  to  the 
detrimental  of  the  public  interest,  they  can 
throw  the  rascal  out.  Congress  itself  has  ex- 
ercised its  right  to  discipline  or  expel  mem- 
bers for  such  conduct. 

I  believe  that  while  some  sacrifice  of  fi- 
nancial gain  may  be  in  the  nature  of  public 
service,  an  explicit  penalty  or  prohibition 
against  earned  income— as  opposed  to  inher- 
ited or  otherwise  "unearned"  income— flies 
in  the  face  of  basic  fairness  and  subverts  the 
work  ethic  we  prize  so  highly  in  this  coun- 
try. The  surveyors  and  planters  and  printers 
and  merchants  who  founded  this  country 
didn't  give  up  their  private  professions  for 
public  service,  and  they  didn't  do  a  bad  job. 

Congress  as  an  institution  should  go  to 
the  people  a  great  deal  more  often.  No  law 
states  that  every  Congressional  hearing 
must  be  in  Washington.  Now  and  then,  a 
few  hearings  are  scheduled  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  not  enough. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
number  of  oversight  hearings  actually 
dropped  from  about  7,000  in  the  96th  Con 
gress  to  about  5,500  in  the  97th,  with  a  simi- 
lar though  less  pronounced  decline  in  the 


Senate.  Midway  through  the  98th  Congress, 
it  appears  this  trend  is  continuing. 

We  in  Congress  are  a  bit  like  the  French 
police  officer  in  the  movie  "Casablanca." 
Whenever  a  new  subject  for  investigation 
arises,  we  round  up  and  interrogate  the 
same  small  universe  of  witnesses  year  in  and 
year  out.  Although  eminently  qualified, 
they  are  no  more  than  2,000  out  of  235  mil- 
lion Americans,  and  it's  time  we  called  on 
someone  else.  The  hard  information  may  be 
about  the  same,  but  a  few  new  perspectives 
would  be  tremendously  valuable. 

The  potential  benefits  of  taking  the  Con- 
gressional show  on  the  road  are  great.  A 
good  firsthand  understanding  of  what 
dioxin  or  a  shut-down  steel  mill  can  do  to  a 
community  is  simply  impossible  without  a 
visit  to  the  site.  Holding  more  oversight 
hearings  outside  of  Washington  could  also 
increase  their  "grass-roots  "  character  and 
encourage  greater  and  broader  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  legislative  process. 

The  Congress  as  a  whole  need  not  be  in 
session  for  such  hearings  to  be  conducted. 
Much  of  this  investigative  work  could  be 
done  during  the  six  months  that  citizen-leg- 
islators are  away  from  Washington.  Repre- 
sentative democracy  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
the  mountain  has  been  going  to  Mohammed 
long  enough. 

While  I'm  at  it,  let  me  reform  a  few  other 
things: 

Congress  and  the  President  should  re- 
member that  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  antagonism  that  has  grown 
up  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  is  among  the  least  healthy  aspects 
of  Government  in  our  time.  The  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances  need 
not  involve  the  kind  of  acrimony,  rivalry 
and  contradictory  agendas  that  have  come 
to  characterize  legislative-executive  rela- 
tions. 

Most  recent  Presidents  have  come  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  once  or  twice  a  year,  usually  to  de- 
liver a  State  of  the  Union  address.  These 
rare  appearances  have  been  reduced  to  a 
formality,  with  the  Presidents  using  the 
Congress  as  official  scenery  and  the  Con- 
gress responding  with  a  cacophony  of  criti- 
cism to  nearly  everything  they  have  to  say. 

Both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  have  a  responsibility  for  governing 
the  country:  and  they  ought  to  work  togeth- 
er a  good  deal  better  than  they  do.  Thus,  a 
President  ought  to  consult  yearly  with  Con- 
gress on  formulating  a  national  agenda  for 
action. 

Such  cooperation  is  not  impossible,  and  it 
need  not  be  the  inevitable  casualty  of  parti- 
san political  warfare.  I  say  this  not  as  a 
callow  political  science  major  but  as  a 
scarred  and  grizzled  veteran  of  the  political 
wars.  The  biggest  problem  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  today  is  that  too  many 
Americans  wish  a  pox  on  both  their  houses. 
Politicians  are  too  prone  to  forget  that 
Americans  can  see  through  sham.  A  little 
less  sham  and  a  little  more  substantive 
progress  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  politi- 
cal credit  and  success  to  pass  around  in  both 
parties. 

In  recent  months,  the  Congress  passed  a 
bipartisan  Social  Security  reform  package 
and  a  jobs  bill  as  well  as  a  War  Powers  reso- 
lution on  Lebanon,  the  strongest  bipartisan 
statement  on  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
last  30  years.  While  the  bipartisanship  has 
faded  a  bit  in  this  election  year,  these  exam- 
ples showed  a  strong  President  and  a  strong 
Congress  working  well  together.  This  kind 
of  consultation,  and  the  broad  political  sup- 
port it  wins  for  important  initiatives,  cannot 


be  overemphasized  and  should  not  be  under- 
employed. 

Congress  should  incorporate  "sunset"  pro- 
visions in  more  of  its  basis  legislation  so 
that  effect  of  the  law  expires  within  five 
years  unless  it  is  reauthorized. 

President  Reagan  is  absolutely  right  when 
he  says  a  Government  program  is  the  clos- 
est thing  to  eternal  life  we  will  see  in  this 
world. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  keep  a 
tea-tasting  commission,  for  example,  but 
rather  whether  we  keep  a  Department  of 
Education  or  a  CETA  job-training  program 
or  highway-user  tax  long  after  its  mission 
has  been  accomplished,  or  worse,  hopelessly 
bungled.  The  burden  of  proof  is  now  on  the 
Congress  to  justify  abolishing  programs, 
rather  than  on  the  programs  to  justify 
themselves.  Sunset  laws  would  shift  the 
burden  where  it  belongs. 

The  sunset  approach  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  examine  how  the  bureaucracy  has 
interpreted  the  law  in  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions; to  see  whether  or  not  the  law  is 
having  its  intended  effect,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  renewed,  revised  or  re- 
moved. Such  an  approach  would  free  Con- 
gress from  writing  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions into  the  law.  We  would  be  responsible 
only  for  setting  Federal  policy,  and  the  civil 
service  would  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
its  faithful  implementation.  All  of  this  can 
be  done,  and  done  better,  if  members  of 
Congress  spend  less  time  in  Washington  and 
more  time  closer  to  home. 

There  are  many  more  part-time  than  full- 
time  public  servants  in  this  country.  They 
do  their  public  duty,  work  in  private  enter- 
prise, campaign  gently  every  day  in  the 
coffee  shop  or  at  the  hardware  store  and  go 
home  to  their  families,  friends  and  varied 
interests.  They  perform  all  these  roles  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  grace  and  success. 

Anyone  in  politics,  from  precinct  captain 
to  President,  is  always  campaigning  one  way 
or  another.  That's  what  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  means,  what  real 
democracy  is  about.  A  member  of  Congress 
doesn't  have  to  be  in  Washington  every  day 
to  be  a  conscientious  and  skillful  legislator, 
and  he  or  she  can't  be  in  Washington  every 
day  and  remain  truly  representative  of  the 
people  "back  home." 

As  I  prepare  to  leave  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  my  term  next  year,  I'm  under  no  illu- 
sion that  my  call  for  a  "citizen  legislature" 
will  be  heeded  any  time  soon.  But  after 
nearly  two  decades  in  Washington,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  should  be. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Sanders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


April  12,  1984 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolution: 

On  April  6,  1984: 
S.  1356.  An  act  entitled  the  "Harry  Porter 
Control  Tower." 

On  April  9.  1984: 
S.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8,  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Counselors  Week." 
On  April  10,  1984: 
S.  2392.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Donald  D.  Engen  to  the  Office  of 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  11:49  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  11:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(H.R,  1186)  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht 
Dad's  Pad  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  January  1,  1984,  and 
ending  December  31,  1984,  as  the  "Year  of 
Excellence  in  Education." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  until  April  24, 
1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  6,  1984,  as  "D-day  National  Remem- 
brance." 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLtTTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  that  bond  was  given; 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey, 
a  program  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects; and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  ""Older  Americans  Month." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  6,  1984,  as  "D-day  National  Remem- 
brance ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  announced  that  on  today, 
April  12,  1984,  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  April  12,  1984,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3042.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  programs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  third 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3043.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals for  April  1,  1984;  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

EC-3044.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  for  rescission  but  for  which  no 
rescission  bill  was  passed  by  Congress;  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-3045.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  listing  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  requiring  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  cover  deficiencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3046.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  International  Affairs  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  properties 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3047.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  1978  Navy  Shipbuilding  Claims 
Settlement  at  Litton /Ingalls  Shipbuilding, 
A  Final  Report";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3048.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  FDIC's  Office  of  Con- 
sumer programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3049.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  fiscal  and  budgetary  information 
and  controls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-3050.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
more  severe  criminal  penalties  for  violating 
motor  vehicle  odometer  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3051.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land 
and  Minerals  Management  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  royalty  man- 
agement and  collection  activities  for  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3052.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Cost  Benefit  Analysis  Can  Be  Useful 
in  Assessing  Environmental  Regulations, 
Despite  Limitations";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3053.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  soil  conservation  plan  for  the 
Indian  Creek-'Van  Buren  Watershed,  Iowa, 
recommending  against  funding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3054.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  payments  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  U.S.  creditors  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3055.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  join  the  International 
Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3056.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HHS),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3057.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  added  upper  level  positions  for 
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the  General  Accounting  Office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3058.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  change  the  schedule  and 
method  of  computation  of  cost  of  living  in- 
creases under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3059.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  in- 
terim report  showing  changes  in  matters  re- 
quired to  be  reported  in  the  biennial  report 
on  the  Senior  Executive  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-30eo.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3061.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3062.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
study  of  State  delivery  of  voluntary  family 
planning  program  services:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3064.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  development  of  voluntary  engineer- 
ing and  procedural  performance  standards 
for  voting  systems:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2281:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(Rept.  No.  98-392). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2301:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  health  services 
and  preventive  health  services,  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  provision  of  home  and 
community  based  services,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-393). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  McClure).  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  1029:  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96-162 
(Rept.  No.  98-394). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  McClure),  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  370:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1027:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 


S.J.  Res.  198:  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  27.  1984,  as  "National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  227:  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  November  11.  1984, 
as  "National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  244:  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  on  May  6.  1984,  as 
"National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3a  of  the 
Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act  to  pro- 
vide continuing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  recovering  costs  associat- 
ed with  cotton  classing  services  to  producers 
(Rept.  No.  98-395). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  preamble: 

S.  Res.  287.  Resolution  establishing  a  task 
force  on  agricultural  credit  (with  additional 
views)  (Rept.  No.  98-396). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1135.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  98-397). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitteei: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary:  Terrence  W.  Boyle,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina: 

William  D.  Browning,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Arizo- 
na: 

Edw"ard  Leavy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  District  of  Arizona: 

Joseph  J.  Longobardi.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware: 

Daniel  Paul  Lopez,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  6  years:  and 

Mario  F.  Aguero.  of  New  York,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  ycar^  from 
September  27.  1977. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By    Mr.    DENTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hatch.    Mr.    Domenici.    Mr.    Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Hecht,  and  Mr.  East): 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  extend  programs  under 
the  Head  Start  Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2566.  A  bill  to  set  certain  fire  and  safety 
requirements  and  standards  for  commercial 
passenger    aircraft:    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2567.  A  bill  to  improve  the  preservation 
and    management    of    Presidential    records, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.    Weicker,    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Stevens.    Mr.    Baker.    Mr.    Baucus, 
Mr.      BiDEN,     Mr.      Bingaman,     Mr. 
BoscHwiTz.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley,    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr.    Byrd,    Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Danforth,      Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Durenbercer, 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr.    Lautenberc, 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.     Mr.     Melcher.     Mr.     Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   Proxmire.   Mr.   Randolph.   Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen.   Mr.   QuAYLE.   Mr.   Sasser.   Mr. 
Domenici.  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  2568.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  SSI  program  with  the  ob- 
jective of  assuring  that  such  program  will 
more  realistically  and  more  equitably  reflect 
the  needs  and  circumstances  of  applicants 
and  recipients  thereunder:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Thurmond  and  Mr.  Heflin): 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  continue  the  transition 

provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 

26.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  considered 

and  passed. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bing- 
aman and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  2571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
procurement  of  technical  data  and  spare 
parts  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jepsen): 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  cost  effec- 
tive and  efficient  purchases  of  spare  parts 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   WEICKER   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities:  to   the  Committee   on   Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr.' 
Inouye): 
S.  2574.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nurse  Educa- ' 
tion  Amendments  of  1984":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.    2575.    A    bill    to    require    the    Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  encour- 
age negotiated  contract  carriage  of  natural 
gas  and  to  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
require  certain  interstate  transportation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soures. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  international  trade  and  export  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundary  of 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program  for  three  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.    Mr.   Specter,   Mr.    Prox- 
mire,  Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.   Abdnor.   Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Trible,  and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  currency  reports:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.   2580.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  Colo- 
rado as  a  component  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  river  system,  to  designate  a  seg- 
ment of  that  river  for  potential  addition  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2581.  A  bill  to  modify  a  project  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  increase 
beach  erosion  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.J.  Res.  273.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate  the   week   of   May    13.    1984.    through 
May  19.   1984,  as     Smokey  Bear  Week '":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hollings): 
S.J.  Res.  274.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  6,  1984,  as  "National  Nurse  Recogni- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.   Percy.  Mr.   Glenn.  Mrs. 
I  Hawkins.   Mr.   Burdick.   Mr.    Nick- 

LES.       Mr.    Durenbercer,    and    Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  275.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1984  as  "Nation- 
al Spina  Bifida  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  3,  1984,  as  "Man- 
agement Week  in  America";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  Res.  369.  A  resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  design 
and  make  available  to  Members  an  official 
Senate  flag:  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


By   Mr.   BAKER   (for  Mr.   McClure) 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources: 
S.  Res.  370.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of   1974  with   respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1027;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  Con    Res.  104.  A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  until  April  24, 
1984:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Chafee,    Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr.  Bideni: 
S.  Con.  Res.  105.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  support  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue    vigorously    any    outstanding    arms 
control  compliance  concerns  through  appro- 
priate  confidential    channels,    and   at   the 
same  time  to  continue  to  carry  out  its  obli- 
gations and  commitments  under,  and  other- 
wise continue  to  abide  by,  the  provisions  of 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Hecht,  anci  Mr. 
East): 

S.  2565.  A  bill  to  extend  programs 
under  the  Head  Start  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

extension  of  programs  under  head  start 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Hatch, 
Domenici,  Thurmond,  East,  and 
Hecht  to  introduce  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  extend 
the  Head  Start  Act  for  an  additional  3 
years.  As  Senators  are  aware.  Head 
Start  is  a  successful,  comprehensive 
child  development  program  that  seeks 
to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of 
social  and  educational  competence  in 
children  from  low-income  families.  Ap- 
proximately 438,000  low-income  chil- 
dren are  currently  enrolled  in  Head 
Start,  an  increase  of  53,000  over  3 
years  ago. 

Head  Start's  successes  have  brought 
the  programs  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  bill  that  I  introduce  today 
continues  the  program  with  no  legisla- 
tive changes.  It  proposes  the  authori- 
zation ceilings  recommended  by  the 
President:  $1,075,059,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  $1,104,036,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  $1,128,313,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Senators  may  be  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  figures  recom- 
mend that,  to  eliminate  duplicative 
funding  authorities  for  Head  Start  nu- 
trition services,  nutrition  assistance 
funding  be  provided  through  the  basic 
Head  Start  program  grants.  That  pro- 
posal does  not  require  legislative 
change  in  the  Head  Start  Act,  but  it 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1966, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  If  legisla- 


tion to  that  effect  is  not  adopted,  the 
authorization  ceilings  in  the  Head 
Start  bill  would  apply  to  the  Head 
Start  program  alone.  Funds  for  the 
nutrition  component  of  the  program 
would  continue  to  be  appropriated 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Head  Start  grantees  provide  ser\'ices 
in  four  general  areas— education, 
health,  and  nutrition,  social  ser\'ices 
and  parental  involvement— to  help 
low-income  children  and  their  families 
move  toward  self-sufficiency  and 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Although 
much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  educational  benefits  and  Head 
Start,  the  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram are  important  as  well.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  Head  Start  makes 
such  an  effort  to  involve  the  families 
of  the  children  in  every  program  activ- 
ity. That  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  benefits  of  Head  Start  to  continue 
in  the  home  as  the  child  grows  older. 

Head  Start  services  are  provided  by 
over  1,200  grantees  to  more  than  2,000 
communities  across  the  country.  The 
program  employs  about  81,000  per- 
sons, 30  percent  of  whom  are  parents 
of  current  or  former  Head  Start  chil- 
dren. 

Additionally,  there  are  almost 
550,000  volunteers,  and  12  percent  of 
the  enrollees  are  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Head  Start  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  goal  of 
improving  opportunities  for  low- 
income  and  minority  children.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  a  strong  commitment 
to  Head  Start,  as  I  do.  I  was  proud  to 
introduce  the  reauthorization  bill  for 
Head  Start  in  1981,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  proceed  promptly  to  reauthorize  it 
again  in  1984.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Family  and 
Human  Services,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Head  Start  on  May 
3.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  testimo- 
ny on  the  performance  of  the  program 
from  the  administration  and  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Head  Start  commu- 
nity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 639  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9834)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "of  this  subchapter"  and  inserting  in- 
stead ""$1,075,059,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$1,104,036,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$1,128,313,000  for  fiscal  year  1987." 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2566.  A  bill  to  set  certain  fire  and 
safety  requirements  and  standards  for 
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commercial  passenger  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AIRLINE  CABIN  SAFETY  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  early  days  of  commercial  air- 
line travel,  American  passengers,  air- 
line captains,  and  flight  attendants 
have  been  calling  for  improvements  in 
the  safety  features  of  airplanes.  Many 
airline  disasters  have  occurred,  yet 
calls  for  improved  cabin  safety  still  go 
unanswered.  Today,  I  am  introducing 
the  Airline  Cabin  Safety  Act  of  1984 
which  will  set  deadlines  by  which  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  must 
take  final  action  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  cabin  fires  and  inadequate  seat  re- 
straints on  commercial  airplanes. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
this  bill  is  so  urgently  needed:  to  un- 
derscore them  I  cite  a  few  astonishing 
facts: 

In  1947,  after  52  persons  were  killed 
when  a  DC-6  crashed  in  Bryce 
Canyon,  Utah.  American  airline  cap- 
tains demanded  complete  fireproofing 
of  airline  cabin  interiors.  It  is  1984—37 
years  later— and  the  FAA  has  yet  to 
issue  a  final  rule  requiring  such  fire- 
proofing. 

In  1961.  after  the  crash  of  a  DC-8  in 
Denver,  the  FAA  promised  to  deal 
with  the  dangers  associated  with  the 
toxic  combustion  of  seats  and  other 
materials  in  the  interior  of  airplanes. 
Today,  23  years  later,  the  FAA  has 
still  failed  to  address  this  problem. 

In  1962,  the  low-speed  ditching  of  an 
aircraft  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  resulted 
in  the  death  of  28  passengers.  Some  of 
these  deaths  were  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  seat  tie-down  mecha- 
nisms. Yet,  despite  an  immediate  call 
for  increased  crashworthiness  stand- 
ards for  aircraft  seats  following  that 
accident,  the  FAA  is  still  doing  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  long 
enough  for  the  FAA  to  address  these 
issues.  We  must  take  action  now  to 
avoid  future  disasters  which  result 
from  the  unsafe  conditions  on  board 
airplanes. 

In  late  1983,  then  FAA  Administra- 
tor Lynn  Helms  proposed  a  schedule 
of  dates  by  which  the  FAA  would  issue 
notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  in  cer- 
tain areas  dealing  with  airline  cabin 
safety.  My  bill  would  take  this  timeta- 
ble, as  set  by  the  FAA,  and  then  give 
the  Agency  1  additional  year  to  pro- 
mulgate the  final  rules.  My  hope  is 
that  by  setting  this  schedule,  we  will 
force  the  Agency  to  end  its  practice  of 
shifting  goals  and  delaying  deadlines. 

The  Airline  Cabin  Safety  Act  will  re- 
quire the  FAA  to  issue  final  rules  by 
1985  setting  standards  and  require- 
ments for: 

Improved  fire  containment  of  air- 
craft cargo  compartments; 

Floor  proximity  emergency  lighting; 

Fire  blocking  layers  for  seats  and 
other  materials;  and 


Smoke  detectors  and  fire  extinguish- 
ers in  lavatories  and  galleys;  By  1986, 
this  bill  will  require  the  FAA  to  issue 
final  rules  setting  standards  for: 

The  amounts  and  chemical  quality 
of  smoke  and  gas  emitted  by  burning 
cabin  interior  materials:  and 

Stronger  dynamically  tested  and 
energy  absorbent  seats. 

In  taking  the  timetable  proposed  by 
the  FAA  in  1983.  we  will  not  be  asking 
the  Agency  to  do  anything  it  has  not 
already  promised.  We  will  simply  be 
insuring  a  certain  date  for  urgently 
needed  airline  reform.# 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2567.  A  bill  to  improve  the  preser- 
vation and  management  of  Presiden- 
tial records,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  RECORDS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  long  and 
continuing  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  spectacular  like 
entitlement  programs,  certain  social 
services  and.  of  course,  certain  pro- 
grams in  our  Defense  Department. 

But  many  contributors  to  spending 
growth  are  quite  small— programs  re- 
quiring appropriations  that  are  minis- 
cule  in  comparison  to  an  MX  missile, 
for  example.  Viewed  alone,  they  cause 
no  alarm  and  are  often  overlooked  in 
the  search  for  spending  reductions 
that  will  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
multibillion-dollar  deficits  that  face  us 
today. 

But,  Mr.  President,  taken  in  total, 
these  small  programs  and  the  almost 
invisible,  in  budgetary  terms,  increases 
they  receive  each  year  contribute  just 
as  surely  to  our  spending  totals  as  does 
the  largest  entitlement  program  or  the 
biggest  weapons  system. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  cut 
costs  in  one  of  these  areas:  Public  sup- 
port for  Presidential  libraries.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  now  sup- 
porting a  system  for  operating  librar- 
ies of  former  Presidents  that  cost  $12.9 
million  last  year,  and  that  will  cost  an 
estimated  $14.8  million  this  year  and 
an  additional  $15.5  million  in  1985. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  historic  and 
scholastic  terms  that  these  libraries 
hold.  Mr.  President,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  legitimate  part  to  play  in 
their  existence.  However,  the  cost  is 
simply  too  high. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the 
same  as  H.R.  3138  in  the  House,  spon- 
sored by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Congressman  Glenn  English  of  Okla- 
homa's Sixth  Congressional  District. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  separate  en- 
dowment to  be  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  trust  fund,  for  the 
maintenance  of  land,  buildings  and 
equipment,  to  which  all  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  such  purposes  shall  be  cred- 
ited. The   income   from  such   endow- 


ments will  then  be  used  to  cover  the 
costs  of  maintenance  and  utilities. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Archives  trust 
fund  from  accepting  any  land,  build- 
ing, or  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  Presidential  library  unless 
he  has  determined  that  there  are 
available  funds  in  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  in  full  the  anticipated  costs  of 
maintenance.  It  states,  too,  that  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  to 
maintain  such  land,  buildings,  or 
equipment. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  bill  is  to 
allow  taxpayers'  funds  to  be  used  for 
salaries  and  other  functions,  but  not 
for  maintaining  the  buildings,  land,  or 
equipment  of  future  Presidential  li- 
braries. 

If  this  bill  were  in  effect  today,  the 
present  cost  of  this  system  would  be 
cut  by  half. 

It  is  not  a  large  step  in  our  cost-cut- 
ting war.  Mr.  President.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control.  But  as  the  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  says.  "A  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  begins  with  one  small 
step.  "• 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr.    Stevens, 
Mr.    Baker,   Mr.   Baucus,   Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bing- 
aman.     Mr.     BoscHwiTz.     Mr. 
Bumpers.    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 
BuRDiCK.       Mr.       Byrd,       Mr. 
Chafee,      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 
Cohen.     Mr.     Danforth,     Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DixoN,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,      Mr.      Eagleton.      Mr. 
ExoN.    Mr.    Evans.    Mr.    Ford. 
Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Gorton.   Mr. 
Hart.    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr.    Hol- 
LINGS,    Mr.    Huddleston.    Mr. 
INOUYE.    Mr.    Johnston.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.     Mr.     Lautenberg. 
Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Mathias.   Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.     Mr.     Mitchell, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Quayle.    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  2568.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion   of    title    IX    of    the    Education 
Amendments  of   1972,  section  504  of 
the   Rehabilitation   Act   of    1973,   the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of   1975,  and 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

CIVIL  RCHTS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Senator  Packwood  and  I,  to- 
gether with  54  of  our  Senate  col- 
leagues, are  introducing  legislation  to 
reverse   the   Supreme   Court's   recent 


decision  in  Grove  City  College  against 
Bell  and  restore  the  effectiveness  and 
vitality  of  the  four  major  civil  rights 
statutes  that  prohibit  discrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs. 

If  the  Grove  City  decision  is  allowed 
to  stand,  there  will  no  longer  be  an  all 
inclusive  prohibition  against  sex,  race, 
handicap,  or  age  discrimination  in 
schools,  hospitals.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, or  any  other  entity  that 
conducts  a  federally  assisted  activity. 
Millions  of  women,  minorities,  and  the 
handicapped  will  be  denied  the  basic 
protection  of  the  law.  And  taxpayers 
will  be  forced  to  support  educational 
institutions  which  deny  their  children 
equal  education  opportunity. 

In  Grove  City,  the  Supreme  Court 
drastically— and  in  my  view  mistaken- 
ly—narrowed the  prohibition  against 
sex  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
education  programs  by  holding  that 
title  IX  of  the  1972  Education  Act 
only  applies  to  programs  which  direct- 
ly receive  Federal  money.  Since  the 
only  money  Grove  City  received  was 
student  financial  assistance,  only  the 
Student  Aid  Office  is  now  subject  to 
title  IX.  The  rest  of  the  college  is  free 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Grove  City  has  also  created  such  a 
procedural  muddle  that  even  the  most 
vigorous  enforcement  efforts  will 
prove  futile  in  the  future.  And  since 
the  education  provisions  interpreted  in 
Grove  City  are  expressly  based  on  title 
VI  of  the  1964  civil  rights  and  are  simi- 
lar to  Federal  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination based  on  disability  and 
age.  enforcement  programs  in  those 
areas  are  equally  vulnerable. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  these  gaps 
in  the  protections  afforded  by  our  civil 
rights  laws  to  remain  unfilled. 

These  four  statutes  have  been 
among  the  most  proven  and  effective 
tools  for  eliminating  discriminatory 
practices  in  our  society. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  common 
practice  for  Federal  aid  to  be  used  to 
support  racially  segregated  schools 
and  medical  facilities.  Women  were 
systematically  excluded  from  profes- 
sional schools.  And  scant  attention 
was  paid  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
disabled  and  senior  citizens.  Today,  be- 
cause of  these  statutes  and  vigorous 
Federal  efforts  to  enforce  them,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  Seg- 
regation has  been  eliminated  in  most 
public  facilities  in  our  country.  The 
number  of  women  attending  colleges 
and  professional  schools  has  grown 
dramatically,  disabled  children  are 
being  enrolled  in  regular  education 
classes  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
senior  citizens  are  being  better  served 
by  Federal  programs. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  but  ad- 
ditional progress  will  not  be  possible 
unless  we  reverse  Grove  City. 

That  is  why  Senator  Packwood  and 
I  in  the  Senate,  and  Congressmen  Ed- 
wards and  Simon  in  the  House,  have 


worked  so  hard  to  put  together  a 
strong  bipartisan  coalition  to  restore 
commorisense  to  the  law.  The  Kenne- 
dy-Packwood  bill  is  designed  to  restore 
the  original  force  and  coverage  of 
these  four  civil  rights  laws  so  they 
become  effective  tools  in  the  battle 
against  discrimination  once  again.  The 
bill  makes  three  limited  changes  in  all 
four  laws  and  preserves  the  existing 
symmetry  among  them.  First  we  elimi- 
nate references  to  "program  or  activi- 
ty," the  phrase  which  Grove  City  so 
narrowly  interpreted.  Without  this 
change.  Federal  agencies  will  be  forced 
to  engage  in  costly  painstaking  efforts 
to  establish  their  right  to  investigate 
charges  of  discrimination.  Instead  of 
effective  regulation,  we  face  the  clear 
prospect  of  endless  legal  battles  with- 
out clear  resolution. 

Second,  a  definition  of  the  term  "re- 
cipient"  is  added  to  the  four  statutes. 
This  definition,  modeled  on  that  cur- 
rently contained  in  the  regulations 
issued  under  these  laws,  restates  the 
original  congressional  intention  that 
the  coverage  provisions  should  be 
broadly  construed  so  that  effective 
protection  against  discrimination  can 
be  insured. 

Third,  the  enforcement  section  of 
each  of  the  laws  is  clarified  to  insure 
that  agencies  may  terminate  all  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  that  sup- 
ports discrimination  and  at  the  same 
time  reaffirms  the  legal  safeguards 
available  to  those  facing  the  prospect 
of  fund  cutoff. 

When  President  Kennedy  transmit- 
ted the  first  of  these  statutes  to  the 
Congress  in  1961,  he  said: 

Simple  justice  requires  that  public  funds 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contribut- 
ed not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes,  or  results 
in  racial  discrimination. 

That  basic  principle— that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  subsidize 
those  who  violate  its  laws  or  allow 
public  tax  dollars  to  underwrite  dis- 
crimination—is as  valid  today  as  it  was 
in  1961.  Congress  must  act  in  this  ses- 
sion to  clarify  these  laws  and  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  root  out  discrimi- 
nation lock,  stock,  and  barrel  in  all 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

Time  is  short.  But  I  am  confident 
that  with  hard  work  we  will  succeed. 
The  Supreme  Court  let  us  down— and 
it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  defend  the 
fundamental  principle  of  equal  justice 
under  law.  We  must  keep  faith  and  re- 
vitalize these  statutes  which  protect 
basic  rights  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  list  of 
organizations  supporting  the  bill,  and 
a  joint  explanation  of  the  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  myself  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Joint  Explanation  by  Senator  Kennedy 
AND  Senator  Packwood  of  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  is  intended  to 
restore  four  major  civil  rights  statutes- 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  Section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation 
Act  as  amended  in  1978.  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  (ADA)  of  1975— to  the 
broad  scope  of  coverage  that  was  originally 
intended  by  Congress  and  that  has  marked 
their  administration  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Grove  City  College  v. 
Bell.  The  narrow  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  inappropriately  restrictive  in- 
terpretation imposed  by  the  Grove  City  de- 
cision and  reaffirm  the  legal  safeguards 
available  under  these  civil  rights  statutes. 

the  statutes  affected  by  the  BILL 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  found  at  20  U.S.C.  1 1681  et  seq..  is  the 
only  federal  law  prohibiting  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  both  students  and  employees  in 
all  aspects  of  federally  assisted  education.  It 
bars  discriminatory  policies  in  academic  and 
extracurricular  activities,  counseling,  physi- 
cal education,  athletics,  employment  of  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students,  and  any  other  ac- 
tivity carried  on  or  benefit  provided  by  edu- 
cational institutions  and  entities.  The  law 
covers  education  at  all  levels— preschool,  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school,  colleges 
and  universities,  graduate  and  professional 
programs,  vocational  training  courses,  state 
and  local  boards  of  education,  and  education 
programs  outside  of  the  usual  educational 
settings,  such  as  those  conducted  in  and  by 
museums,  hospitals,  juvenile  justice  facili- 
ties, and  prisons. 

Before  Title  IX  was  passed,  it  was  both 
legal  and  common  for  women  to  be  shut  out 
of  professional  schools,  be  excluded  from 
vocational  education  opportunities,  be 
denied  equal  access  to  athletic  competition, 
and  encounter  other  glaring  disadvantages 
and  inequities  in  the  educational  arena. 
Since  1972.  Title  IX  has  been  the  catalyst 
for  dramatic  gains  in  achieving  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  female  students  and  employees  in 
schools  and  colleges  across  the  nation. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
found  at  42  USC  §  2000d  et  seq.,  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assistance.  Title 
VI  was  enacted  to  end  the  practice  of  subsi- 
dizing racial  discrimination  with  public 
funds,  which  are  drawn  from  taxpayers  of 
all  races.  Prior  to  passage  of  Title  VI.  many 
federal  assistance  programs  still  allowed 
segregated  services  and  facilities.  Many  fed- 
eral agencies  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fight 
against  race  discrimination.  Discrimination 
was  in  fact  pervasive  in  federally  assisted 
programs. 

In  the  early  1960's.  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  federal  money  went  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  totally  segregated 
schools.  Between  1946  and  1962.  the  federal 
government  granted  $36.8  million  to  89  ra- 
cially segregated  medical  facilities.  Higher 
education,  agricultural  assistance  and  other 
programs  openly  discriminated  against 
Blacks  while  retaining  full  eligibility  for 
federal  dollars.  Title  VI  prohibited  all  of 
these  practices,  and  the  law  proved  to  t)e  a 
strong  and  effective  tool  in  combating  race, 
color,  and  national  origin  discrimination. 

Section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  act 
as  amended  in  1978,  29  USC.  §  794  et  seq., 
bars  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  disability 
in  all  federally  assisted  and  federally  con- 
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ducted  programs  or  activities.  Section  504 
affirms  the  right  of  the  disabled  to  be  free 
from  discrimination  In  employment,  educa- 
tion, health,  social  services,  housing,  and 
any  other  context  where  federal  funding  is 
present.  Section  504  presents  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  traditional  notions  of  dis- 
ability. Section  504's  antidiscrimination  lan- 
guage recognizes  that  much  of  the  discrimi- 
nation facing  disabled  people  is  not  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  differing  physical 
and  mental  traits,  but  rather  of  the  false 
perceptions  and  prejudices  others  hold 
about  those  traits. 

Congress  recognized  that  only  a  broad  ban 
on  discrimination  would  realize  the  ultimate 
goal— the  integration  of  disabled  people  into 
all  aspects  of  American  life.  The  law  not 
only  mandates  equal  access  by  the  removal 
of  physical,  communication  and  environ- 
mental barriers,  but  prohibits  the  continu- 
ation of  discriminatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  are  based  on  stereotyped  and  prej- 
udicial perceptions  about  the  needs,  abilities 
and  potential  of  disabled  adults  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  42 
use  §  6101  et  seg..  bars  age  discrimination 
in  federally-assisted  programs  and  activities. 
In  recent  years  we  have  become  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation prising  from  unfair  stereotypes  based 
on  a  persons  age.  The  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975  was  a  major  response  by  Con- 
gress to  this  need.  The  Act  is  designed  to 
end  age  discrimination  in  federally-funded 
health  care,  vocational  rehabiliation,  adult 
education,  professional  school  admissions, 
and  other  areas. 

All  of  these  laws  were  designed  to  be 
broad  in  coverage,  to  assure  no  discrimina- 
tion by  covered  entities  receiving  federal 
funds.  The  laws  allow  individuals  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  protect  these  rights 
in  court.  Alternatively,  they  allow  federal 
agencies  to  terminate  the  specific  funds 
being  used  to  support  the  discrimination.  In 
contrast  to  the  broad  coverage  provision, 
fund  termination  has  traditionally  been 
"pinpointed."  to  assure  only  those  funds 
used  to  support  the  discrimination  are  ter- 
minated. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GROVE  CITY  DECISION 

On  February  28.  1984  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  case  of  Grove  City  College  v. 
Beli  The  Court  held  that  a  college  which 
receives  federal  funding  in  the  form  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid  provided  to  its  students, 
but  receives  no  other  federal  money,  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  Title  IX  only  in  its 
student  financial  aid  program.  Under  this 
holding,  despite  the  receipt  of  federal  funds, 
the  rest  of  the  institution  is  free  to  discrimi- 
nate on  the  ba<;is  of  sex  without  violating 
Title  IX.  Building  on  the  incorrect  equation 
of  the  limited  scope  of  the  fund  termination 
pinpoint  provision  with  the  coverage  provi- 
sion announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
North  Haven  Board  of  Education  v.  Bell. 
the  Court  in  Grove  City  then  gave  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  meaning  to  the  coverage 
provision  iuelf.  In  short,  after  the  Grove 
City  College  case  there  is  no  longer  any  fed- 
eral law  which  comprehensively  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  in  federally  assisted  edu- 
cation. 

For  example,  at  Grove  City  College,  or  a 
similar  school  which  only  receives  federal 
funds  through  the  student  aid  program: 

An  English  professor  could  refuse  to  hire 
female  graduate  students  as  leaching  assist- 
ants, or  offer  after-class  tutoring  only  to 
men. 


Women  participating  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  could  systematically  receive  less 
practice  time  than  the  men.  lower  per  diem 
allowances  while  at  away  games,  fewer 
coaching  resources,  and  poorer  quality 
equipment. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  not  only  cuts 
off  access  to  Title  IX  protection  in  many  in- 
stances. It  may  also  impose  an  enormous  ad- 
ministrative burden  to  determine  circum- 
stances in  which  Title  IX  would  still  apply. 
Institutions  can  now  be  expected  to  demand 
that  before  federal  agencies  or  individuals 
could  even  begin  to  prove  their  actual 
charges  of  sex  discrimination,  they  would 
have  to  engage  in  a  costly,  painstaking 
effort  to  prove  a  connection  between  the 
federal  funding  at  an  institution  and  the 
particular  department  or  aspect  of  the 
school  in  which  discrimination  was  encoun- 
tered. Grove  City's  interpretation  of  Title 
IX  has  reduced  the  scope  of  the  law  to  a 
confusing  muddle  and  paved  the  way  for 
endless  litigation. 

GROVE  CITY  REQUIRES  AMENDMENT  OF  ALL  FOUR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATUTES 

The  implications  for  Title  VI.  Section  504 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  are  equally 
threatening  since  Title  IX.  Section  504.  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  were  all  modeled  on 
Title  VI.  All  four  statutes  contain  parallel 
"program  or  activity"  language  that  is  likely 
to  be  interpreted  in  a  similarly  narrow  fash- 
ion absent  a  clarifying  statute  like  the  one 
we  are  introducing  today.  Shortly  after  the 
Grove  City  decision  was  announced,  William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Civil  Rights  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  stated  his  belief  that  this  decision 
would  apply  to  other  civil  rights  statutes. 
Therefore,  after  the  decision,  the  protection 
from  discrimination  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  elderly,  minorities  and  the  dis- 
abled in  all  kinds  of  federally  assisted  activi- 
ties is  likely  to  be  as  spotty  and  inadequate 
as  that  offered  to  women  and  girls  in  educa- 
tion. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 

This  bill  makes  three  limited  changes  de- 
signed to  restore  Title  IX  .  Title  VI.  Section 
504.  and  the  ADA  to  their  intended  force 
and  coverage.  Congress  always  intended 
that  these  crosscutting  antidiscrimination 
statutes,  and  the  various  other  federal  fund- 
ing statutes  which  contain  additional  prohi- 
bitions on  discrimination  in  the  particular 
federally  assisted  programs  or  activities  cre- 
ated by  each  law.  be  interpreted  to  have 
broad  coverage.  The  changes  in  all  four  laws 
are  consistent,  to  preserve  the  existing  par- 
allels among  them. 

First,  the  general  prohibition  language  in 
each  statute  is  modified  to  delete  "program 
or  activity"  and  substitute  the  term  "recipi- 
ent." The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  prohibit 
an  entire  institution  or  entity  from  discrimi- 
nating if  any  of  its  parts  receives  federal 
funds.  With  respect  to  Title  IX.  the  limita- 
tion to  education  is  retained. 

Second,  a  definition  of  the  term  "recipi- 
ent" is  added  to  the  four  statutes.  This  defi- 
nition is  modeled  on  the  definition  current- 
ly contained  in  the  regulations  issued  under 
these  laws.  These  statutes  have  consistently 
been  interpreted  to  exempt  from  coverage 
as  "recipients"  the  landlord  whose  tenant 
pays  the  rent  with  federal  public  assistance 
funds,  the  clothing  store  that  is  paid  for  a 
shirt  with  money  from  a  Social  Security 
check,  and  others  similarly  situated.  This 
bill  makes  no  change  in  this  regard. 

Third,  the  enforcement  section  of  each  of 
the  laws  is  modified  to  delete  "program  or 


activity"  language.  In  connection  with 
agency  rule-making  power,  the  term  "pro- 
gram or  activity"  is  deleted  and  the  term 
"recipient"  is  substituted.  With  respect  to 
agency  use  of  fund  termination  as  a  remedy, 
program  or  activity"  language  is  again  de- 
leted, and  language  is  added  to  permit  agen- 
cies to  terminate  (or  refuse  to  grant)  only 
that  financial  assistance  supporting  the  dis- 
crimination which  has  been  found. 

HOW  THE  TERM  "RECIPIENT"  WILL  OPERATE  IN 
PLACE  OF  "PROGRAM  OR  ACTIVITY" 

The  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
■program  or  activity"  in  Grove  City  requires 
that  this  language  be  excised  from  these 
statutes  and  other  language  be  substituted 
to  give  effect  to  the  Congressional  intent 
when  these  statutes  were  passed,  that  those 
who  receive  federal  financial  assistance  may 
not  discriminate. 

The  definition  of  "recipient"  confers 
broad  and  comprehensive  coverage  for  each 
of  the  statutes,  as  Congress  originally  in- 
tended when  these  laws  were  passed.  Con- 
sistent with  past  agency  practice,  when  an 
entity  receives  federal  aid  for  one  of  its 
parts  or  subdivisions,  the  entity— and  not 
the  specific  subunit  of  the  entity— is  the  re- 
cipient. Thus,  in  place  of  "program-specific" 
coverage  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  statutes  will  apply  to  all  component 
parts  of  the  recipient. 

The  way  in  which  Title  IXs  educational 
limitation  will  apply  to  education  that  takes 
place  outside  of  traditional  educational  set- 
tings is  no  different  under  this  bill  than 
under  preexisting  law.  With  respect  to  the 
educational  services  and  related  benefits  of- 
fered by  a  non-educational  institution,  such 
as  a  museum  or  hospital  not  affiliated  with 
a  university,  or  a  juvenile  or  adult  prison  fa- 
cility. Title  IX  will  cover  those  services  and 
related  benefits,  not  the  entire  institution. 

Example;  A  state  prison  receives  federal 
funding  to  develop  a  better  inmate  classifi- 
cation system,  and  no  other  federal  assist- 
ance. Its  education  activities  and  related 
benefits,  such  as  classes  and  training  pro- 
grams, are  covered  by  Title  IX.  The  entire 
prison— including  its  educational  pro- 
grams—would be  covered  by  Title  VI,  Sec- 
tion 504.  and  the  ADA.  because  it  is  a  recipi- 
ent of  federal  funding  and  these  statutes 
are  not  limited  to  education. 

HOW  THE  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEM  WILL  OPERATE 

This  bill  does  not  change  the  enforcement 
structure  and  remedial  tools  available 
before  Grove  City  raised  questions  about 
the  statutes.  The  bill  eliminates  the  "pro- 
gram or  activity"  language  defined  so  nar- 
rowly in  Grove  City,  in  order  that  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  remedies  be  consistent 
with  prior  law. 

Under  the  bill,  the  government  funding 
agency  may  still  refer  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion to  the  Justice  Department,  which  can 
sue  in  the  federal  courts  to  stop  the  discrim- 
ination. Fund  termination  is  also  preserved 
as  a  possible  remedy.  The  bill  retains  all  of 
the  procedural  safeguards  that  the  four 
laws  provide  before  federal  funds  may  be 
terminated— the  government's  initial  duty 
to  attempt  resolution  of  the  violation 
through  conciliation,  notice  to  the  recipient 
of  any  adverse  finding,  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  thirty  days  notice  to  the  Congres- 
sional committees  with  responsibility  for 
the  laws  under  which  the  funds  were  provid- 
ed, and  the  right  to  judicial  review  of  any 
decision  to  terminate  funding. 

The  bill  also  retains  the  requirement  that 
a  nexus  be  established  between  the  discrimi- 
nation found  and  any  federal  funding  that 
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is  to  be  terminated  or  suspended  by  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  enforcing  the  law.  This 
requirement  of  a  nexus,  which  could  be 
direct  or  indirect,  applies  to  fund  termina- 
tion only.  It  does  not  affect  the  scope  of  an 
agency's  investigative  powers  or  its  power  to 
seek  other  remedies. 

Though  fund  termination  has  rarely  or 
never  occurred  in  the  history  of  each  of 
these  civil  rights  statutes,  it  is  an  important 
recourse  to  have  available  for  the  head  of 
the  agency,  to  be  applied  according  to  stand- 
ards of  reasonableness  and  good  sense. 

THIS  BILL  CLARIFIES  AND  REAFFIRMS  THE 
ORIGINAL  GOALS  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATUTES 

The  bill  will  clarify  Congress'  intent  when 
the.se  statutes  were  passed,  and  our  intent 
now,  that  each  of  these  laws  should  be  ac- 
corded broad  and  comprehensive  coverage. 
Moreover,  the  courts  have  been  correct  in 
using  the  infection  theory  to  ensure  that 
meaningful  enforcement  of  these  statutes 
could  be  achieved.  This  theory  makes  cer- 
tain that  federally  funded  activities,  infect- 
ed by  discrimination  in  related  activities 
that  have  not  been  supported  by  federal 
funds,  are  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination as  well  as  the  enforcement 
mechanisms.  The  confusion  and  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Grove  City  decision  must 
not  be  allowed  to  undo  the  progress  already 
made  under  these  statutes  or  to  threaten 
future  gains  in  the  fight  against  discrimina- 
tion. This  bill  will  permit  the  four  laws  to 
accomplish  what  they  have  always  been  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

The  legislative  history  and  subsequent  in- 
terpretation of  each  of  the  four  statutes 
clearly  establishes  that  broad  coverage  was 
central  to  their  purpose.  In  introducing 
Title  IX.  Senator  Bayh  said:  ...  I  believe  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  measure  is 
needed  to  provide  women  with  solid  legal 
protection  from  the  persistent,  pernicious 
discrimination  which  is  serving  to  perpet- 
uate second-class  citizenship  for  American 
women. 

The  regulations  issued  under  Title  IX 
mirror  this  broad  purpose.  Until  the  Justice 
Department  formally  reversed  its  opinion  in 
the  Grove  City  case  last  year,  federal  agen- 
cies under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  consistently  applied  a  broad 
interpretation  to  the  statute— including  the 
view  that  federally-funded  student  financial 
aid  was  general  assistance  bringing  an  entire 
college  under  the  coverage  of  Title  IX. 

Similarly,  Title  VI  had  the  sweeping  pur- 
pose expressed  by  President  Kennedy  when, 
in  transmitting  his  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation to  Congress,  he  said:  "Simple  justice 
requires  that  public  funds,  to  which  all  tax- 
payers of  all  races  contribute,  not  be  spent 
in  any  fashion  which  encourages,  en- 
trenches, subsidizes  or  results  in  racial  dis- 
crimination." Regulations  and  agency  en- 
forcement set  a  pattern  of  comprehensive 
application. 

In  passing  Section  504,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  to  establish  a  broad  government 
policy  that  recipients  of  federal  financial  as- 
sistance shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  handicap.  As  stated  in  the  Senate  Report 
accompanying  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
1973  Act:  "Section  504  was  enacted  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  all  handicapped 
individuals.  ...  in  relation  to  federal  assist- 
ance in  employment,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, education,  health  services,  or  any 
other  federally-aided  program." 

The  intent  that  Section  504  confer  broad 
coverage  was  embodied  in  the  regulations 
issued  to  implement  the  statute,  and  was 
adopted  in  enforcement  efforts  by  federal 


agencies  until  the  present  Administration 
took  office.  Prom  the  outset  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
initial  agency  designated  by  the  President 
to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  enforce- 
ment of  Section  504.  interpreted  Section  504 
to  provide  the  broadest  protections  for  dis- 
abled adults  and  children.  In  1978  Congress 
amended  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  adopt- 
ed the  rights  and  remedies  in  Title  VI  (29 
U.S.C.  Section  794a).  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1973,  Congress 
had  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
extent  of  discrimination  facing  disabled 
people.  After  hearings  and  review.  Congress 
in  1978  explicitly  provided  broader  protec- 
tions for  disabled  people  and  affirmed  the 
Section  504  regulations  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  ADA  has  a  legislative  history  showing 
ambitious  goals.  After  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  conducted  a  statu- 
tory study  of  age  discrimination  among  re- 
cipients of  federal  funds  in  ten  areas,  the 
Commission's  findings  led  to  amendments 
strengthening  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
in  1978.  The  Commission  concluded  that 
"discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  "  is  wide- 
spread and  that  persons  aged  65  and  over 
were  "consistently  adversely  affected"  by  it. 
Congress  rose  to  this  challenge  and  sought 
to  eliminate  such  discrimination. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  preserve  the  ele- 
ments of  pre-Grove  City  judicial  precedents 
which  underscored  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  each  of  the  four  statutes,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  specific  portions 
of  case  law  which  confirmed  the  private 
rights  of  action  and  coverage  of  employ- 
ment, 

SUMMARY 

The  effectiveness  of  four  critical  civil 
rights  statutes  has  been  thrown  into  doubt 
by  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Grove  City  College  v.  Bell.  It  is  urgently  nec- 
essary that  we  reaffirm  the  broad  and  com- 
prehensive coverage  that  has  always  been 
provided  by  these  statutes.  If  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently clear  before,  let  us  make  it  clear 
now  that  discrimination  has  no  place  among 
recipients  of  federal  funds. 

Organizations  Supporting  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984 

women  and  education  organizations 

National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls 
in  Education. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women. 

Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights  of 
NOW  LDEF. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Association  for  Women  in  Science. 

U.S.  Student  A.ssociation. 

National  Student  Educational  Fund. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  A.ssociation  for  Girls  and  Women 
in  Sports. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Profes- 
sional Women. 

National  Commission  on  Working  Women. 

COPUS  (Student  Group-Private  Inde- 
pendent Colleges). 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. 


YOUTH  AND  DISABILITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund. 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities. 

The  Association  for  Children  with  Learn- 
ing Disabilities. 

The  American  Speech.  Language.  Hearing 
Association. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

The  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

The  National  Assoc,  of  Private  Schools  for 
Exceptional  Children. 

The  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
Education. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

The  Conference  of  Educational  Adminis- 
trators Serving  the  Deaf. 

The  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf. 

The  National  Society  for  Children  and 
Adults  with  Autism. 

The  Parents  Campaign/Closer  Look. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc. 

The  National  Council  of  Independent 
Living  Programs. 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

The  National  Mental  Health  Association. 

The  Disability  Rights  Center. 

The  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

SENIORS 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
coalition  of  165  national  organizations,  has 
endorsed  this  legislation: 

Included  are: 

NAACP.  '" 

AFL-CIO. 

National  Council  of  LaRaza. 

National  Women's  Law  Center. 

ACLU. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

National  Urban  League. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Business  and  Professional  Women. 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

National  Student  Association. 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

United  Steel  Workers. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review. 

A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute. 

S.  2568 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  section  901(a)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in"  the  second  time  it 
appears: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  benefits  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "benefits  ":  and 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "under  any  education 
program  or  activity  receiving"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  any  education  recipient 
of". 

(b)  Section  901(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection  desig- 
nation and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term 
recipient'  means— 

"(A)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public 
or  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion, or  other  entity  (including  any  subunit 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  iniitrumen- 
tality.  agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity),  and 

"(B)  any  successor,  assignee,  or  transferee 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity  or  of  any  such  subunit, 

to  which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended (directly  or  through  another  entity 
or  a  person),  or  which  receives  support  from 
the  extension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  of  its  subunits.". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  902  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  education";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  program  or  ac- 
tivity" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "recipi- 
ents". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  902  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  such  program 
or  activity": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  whom"  each  time  it 
appears  In  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  which"  each  such  time: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "assistance  which  supports":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "has  been  so  found" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "so  found". 

(3)  Section  903  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1002"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "902". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (hereafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  individual's": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in"  the  third  time  it 
appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  benefits  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "benefits": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  any  recipient  of";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "under  any  program  or 
activity  conducted". 

(b)  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  recipient'  means— 

"(1)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public 
or  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion, or  other  entity  (including  any  subunit 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity),  and 

"(2)  any  successor,  assignee,  or  transferee 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity  or  of  any  such  subunit. 

to  which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended (directly  or  through  another  entity 
or  a  person),  or  which  receives  support  from 


the  extension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  of  its  subunits.". 

(c)  Section  505(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  as  amended."  after  "1964". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  programs  or  activi- 
ties receiving"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  recipients  of":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "programs  or  activities 
receiving  funds  under  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C.  1221 
et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
cipients of  funds  under  chapter  67  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in"  the  second  time  it 
appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  benefits  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "benefits"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under,  any  program  or 
activity  receiving"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  any  recipient  of". 

(c)(1)  Section  304(a)(4)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  any  program  or 
activity". 

(2)  Section  304(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  •'.  in  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity involved": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "operation"  in  clause 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operations 
of  the  recipient";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  such  program  or 
activity"  in  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  furtherance  of  which  the  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  is  used  ". 

(3)  Section  304(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving ". 

(d)(1)  Section  305(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  involved". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
305(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  particular  program  or  activity,  or  part 
of  such  program  or  activity,  with  respect  to 
which  such  finding  has  been  made"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  which 
supports  the  noncompliance  so  found". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "'No  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  shall  be  based  In  whole  or 
in  part  on  any  finding  with  respect  to  any 
noncompliance  which  is  not  supported  by 
such  assistance.". 

(3)  Section  305(e)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Act  by  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(e)  Section  309  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  .thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clau.se: 

"(4)  the  term  recipient'  means— 
"(A)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public 
or  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion, or  other  entity  (including  any  subunit 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision.  Instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity),  and 

"(B)  any  successor,  assignee,  or  transferee 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity  or  of  any  such  subunit. 
to  which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended (directly  or  through  another  entity 


or  a  person),  or  which  receives  support  from 
the  extension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  of  its  subunits.". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Civil  RighU 
Act  of  1964  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in"  the  second  time  it 
appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  benefits  of"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "benefits";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  any  recipient  of". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  602  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'pro- 
gram or  activity"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "recipient"  each 
such  time. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  602  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  such  program 
or  activity"  in  clause  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  whom"  each  time  it 
appears  in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  which"  each  such  time; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which  "  in  clause  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  which  sup- 
ports": and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "has  been  so  found"  in 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "so 
found". 

(c)  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec  606.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
the  term  recipient'  means— 

"(1)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  public 
or  private  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion, or  other  entity  (including  any  subunit 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity),  and 

"(2)  any  successor,  assignee,  or  transferee 
of  any  such  State,  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, agency,  institution,  organization,  or 
entity  or  of  any  such  subunit, 

to  which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  ex- 
tended (directly  or  through  another  entity 
or  a  person),  or  which  receives  support  from 
the  extension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  of  its  subunits.". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
1964.  1972.  1973,  1975:  landmark  dates 
in  establishing  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  handicap,  or  age. 
On  1  day:  two  decades'  progress  se- 
verely restricted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Grove  City  against 
Bell.  The  job  in  1984:  to  clarify  and  re- 
affirm the  law  so  that  no  one  can  say, 
ever  again,  that  one  individual  or  one 
group  has  an  unfair  advantage  over 
another. 

I  rise  today  with  Mr.  Kennedy  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  restore  four 
major  civil  rights  statutes:  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation 
Act.  as  amended  in  1978,  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  (ADA)  of  1975. 
These  statutes  together  insure  that 
discrimination  is  prohibited  by  the  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 


The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the 
seminal  guarantor  of  civil  rights  in 
this  country.  Its  sweeping  scope  effec- 
tively prohibits  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, public  accommodations, 
education,  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. All  subsequent  civil  rights  stat- 
utes built  on  these  guarantees,  correct- 
ing any  omissions  to  this  grand  design. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  1964  act  is 
title  VI,  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  in  "any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 
Calling  for  its  enactment.  President 
Kennedy  was  eloquent:  "Simple  jus- 
tice requires  that  public  funds,  to 
which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  con- 
tribute, not  be  spent  in  any  fashion 
which  encourages,  entrenches,  subsi- 
dizes or  results  in  racial  discrimina- 
tion. •  •  *.  "  Enforcement  efforts  have 
resulted  in  ending  discrimination  in 
education.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  institutions 
that  receive  Federal  funding. 

Title  VI  has  become  the  model  both 
in  language  and  remedial  approach  for 
the  civil  rights  statutes  that  followed. 
In  1972,  rectifying  a  major  omission  in 
title  VI,  Congress  enacted  title  IX  of 
the  1972  Education  Amendments.  Be- 
cause title  Vis  coverage  excludes 
"sex"  as  a  forbidden  classification, 
title  IX  is  essential  to  outlaw  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  sex  "under 
any  education  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 
Title  IX  has  been  credited  with  secur- 
ing educational  rights  for  women  that 
had  not  heretofore  existed.  It  was  cer- 
tainly Congress  intent  that  title  IX  be 
accorded  the  same  broad  interpreta- 
tion that  had  been  given  title  VI— 
thus,  the  tracking  of  the  very  lan- 
guage used  to  secure  those  sweeping 
protections. 

So.  too.  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  followed  the  same 
model.  In  that  legislation.  Congress  in- 
cluded the  handicapped  under  the 
antidiscrimination  rubric.  Referring  to 
title  VI,  our  ultimate  exemplar,  we 
again  used  the  "program  or  activity" 
language. 

Finally,  in  1975,  we  went  to  the  well 
another  time,  patterning  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  on  the  title  VI  stand- 
ard. That  statute  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  age  by  "any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  In  every  case, 
our  intent  has  been  expansion  of  the 
protections  of  the  original  Civil  Rights 
Act;  this  purpose  is  not  served  by  any- 
thing but  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  the  laws. 

Unfortunately.  6  weeks  ago.  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Grove  City  versus  Bell 
opted  for  a  severely  limited  interpreta- 
tion of  title  IX  of  the  1972  Education 
Amendments.  Deciding  a  question  not 
necessary  to  resolution  of  the  case,  the 
Court  held  that  only  the  "program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 


sistance," rather  than  an  entire  recipi- 
ent institution,  is  subject  to  title  IX 
strictures.  In  this  case,  only  the  finan- 
cial aid  program  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege—and no  other  part  of  the  institu- 
tion—is prohibited  from  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  an  instant, 
the  broad  scope  we  intended  was  abro- 
gated. 

The  decision  is  particularly  trou- 
bling on  its  terms  since  discrimination 
in  education  is  subtle  but  pernicious, 
affecting  its  victims  for  the  entirety  of 
their  lives.  The  absurdity  of  the  result 
is  apparent:  It  is  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram of  an  institution  if  a  woman 
cannot  gain  admittance  to,  or  partici- 
pate in.  the  institution  because  of  its 
other  discriminatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices. It  is  equally  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  employment  if  a 
woman  cannot  attain  the  necessary 
education  to  obtain  that  employment. 
Our  purpose  in  enacting  title  IX  was 
to  insure  that  Federal  resources  could 
not  be  used  to  support  discriminatory 
practices  against  women  and  that 
those  practices  would  cease  to  exist— a 
precise  parallel  to  President  Kenne- 
dy's purpose  in  urging  the  passage  of 
title  VI. 

But  even  more  horrifying  than 
Grove  City's  title  IX  interpretation  is 
the  decision's  staggering  legacy.  Not 
only  has  the  Supreme  Court  substan- 
tially undercut  the  efficacy  of  title  IX. 
but  the  decision's  precedential  value 
with  respect  to  title  VI,  section  504. 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
cannot  be  overstated.  If  title  IX  is  pro- 
gram-specific in  effect,  the  other  stat- 
utes, worded  identically,  are  likely  to 
suffer  a  similar  analysis.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  already  in- 
dicated it  will  move  forward  on  that 
basis  in  its  so-called  enforcement  en- 
deavors. 

In  1984:  20  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  it  is  time 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  its  purposes. 
Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  is  easily  corrected.  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  Mr.  Kennedy  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984  to  clarify  our  origi- 
nal intentions  regarding  all  four  stat- 
utes: That  any  receipt  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  ijill  trigger  institu- 
tionwide  coverage.  Lest  any  critic 
question  our  remedial  approach,  how- 
ever, the  bill  will  also  clarify  that  only 
the  particular  assistance  supporting 
noncompliance  will  be  subject  to  ter- 
mination. It  is  a  simple  bill  with  global 
ramifications. 

Exciting  testimony  to  the  last  20 
years  of  civil  rights  enforcement  ac- 
tivities is  the  unified  coalition  that 
supports  this  legislation.  Advocacy  or- 
ganizations representing  minorities, 
women,  the  disabled  and  the  elderly 
have  joined  forces  behind  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984.  agreeing  to  oppose 
any  amendment  to  the  language  pro- 


posed, or  to  any  efforts  that  would 
assist  only  one  of  the  affected  groups. 
This  must  be  evidence  that  the  efforts 
of  the  past  20  years  arc  reaping  re- 
wards. The  broad-based  support  justi- 
fies the  broad  interpretation  we  in- 
tended for  these  laws.  I  thank  this  co- 
alition for  their  effort  and  call  on  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  admin- 
istration too.  to  unite  behind  this  act, 
enact  it  speedily,  and  make  1984  the 
year  the  (ieath  knell  is  sounded  to  ri- 
gidity and  prejudice. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  We  have  co- 
sponsors:  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
That  should  be  indication  enough  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
affirm  the  need  for  basic  civil  rights 
guarantees. 

The  drafting  of  this  legislation  has 
involved  many  people  who  have  put  in 
long  hours  perfecting  the  language 
and  gaining  the  support  of  so  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  hard-work- 
ing staff  members  from  the  offices  of 
Senators  Leahy.  Cranston,  Dole  and 
DuRENBERGER.  And,  of  coursc.  Senator 
Kennedys  staff  and  that  of  various 
Representatives  were  integral  to  this 
effort. 

The  duration  of  my  floor  state- 
ment—that I  make  jointly  with  Mr. 
Kennedy— details  with  specificity  the 
ramifications  of  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Omni- 
bus Civil  Rights  Act  we  introduce 
today  will  reaffirm  the  basic  principle 
that  discrimination  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  any  activity  that  accepts 
funding  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  a  principle  that 
the  Congress  has  firmly  supported  in 
the  past,  and  one  which  has  strong 
and  broad  support  among  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  prohibition  of  discrimination, 
however,  must  now  be  stated  more 
clearly  and  emphatically  because  it 
has  been  brought  into  question  by  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Grove  City  versus  Bell  regarding  the 
scope  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
playing  a  role  in  the  enactment  of  title 
IX.  the  statute  prohibiting  sex  dis- 
crimination in  educational  programs 
receiving  Federal  assistance. 

I  was  the  floor  manager  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  the  legislation  which  encom- 
passed title  IX.  I  believed  then  and  I 
believe  now  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  a  party  to  aiding 
and  financing  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  school  that  denies  equal  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  the  12  years  since  enactment  of 
title  IX  we  have  seen  major  progress 
by  women  in  breaking  through  bar- 
riers that  denied  them  equal  access  to 
educational  opportunities.  This,  in 
turn  has  permitted  women  to  claim 
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their  rightful  place  in  work  and  ca- 
reers from  which  they  were  once 
largely  excluded.  This  progress  has 
been  made  without  any  major  disrup- 
tion of  higher  education,  contrary  to 
the  fears  of  some  who  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  title  IX. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  with 
title  IX,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  chose  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion a  narrower  scope  than  that  which 
has  been  given  to  it  over  the  years  by 
the  Congress,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, the  Ford  administration,  and  the 
Carter  administration. 

The  Court,  however,  has  made  its 
decision  and  it  is  now  up  to  us  in  Con- 
gress to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  Federal  funds  in  higher  educa- 
tion will  not  be  used  in  support  of  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

As  we  introduce  this  legislation,  I 
want  to  take  special  note  of  the  leader- 
ship, and  the  work  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  on  this  issue.  We  all  owe 
a  debt  of  thanks  to  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Birch  Bayh  who  took 
the  initiative  in  presenting  title  IX  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Cranston  is  one 
who  has  provided  essential  leadership 
in  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
area  with  his  support  of  section  504 
and  we  are  fortunate  that  we  will  have 
his  continued  leadership  as  we  work 
for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Packwood.  who  have  been  steadfast  in 
maintaining  and  expanding  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  protection  of 
the  rights  of  women,  minorities,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  aging,  as  well  as 
the  contributions  of  my  colleagues 
from  Rhode  Island.  Representative 
Claudine  Schneider,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  adopted  last 
year  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
supporting  title  IX. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  them  today 
in  introducing  this  bill  and  to  work 
with  them  toward  enactment  of  the 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  negate  the  severe  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  scope  of  title  IX  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent 
Grove  City  case,  and  to  insure  that  a 
similar  fate  does  not  befall  key  civil 
rights  laws  prohibiting  race,  handicap, 
and  age  discrimination. 

Grove  City,  of  course,  held  that  title 
IXs  prohibition  against  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  educational  programs  or  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  funds  applied 
only  to  the  specific  program  directly 
affected  by  the  Federal  funds.  Thus, 
the  case  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  schools  or  other  agen- 
cies or  institutions  could  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  Federal  aid  for  some  programs, 
but  discriminate  with  impunity  in 
others.  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  section  504  of  the  Reha- 


bilitation Act,  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  are  also  imperiled  because 
they  use  the  same  program  or  activity 
language  so  narrowly  construed  in 
Grove  City. 

THE  LEGISLATION 

The  omnibus  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing would  eliminate  this  danger 
by  simply  clarifying  that  each  of  the 
four  laws  apply  to  recipients  of  Feder- 
al funds,  instead  of  to  programs  or  ac- 
tivities. Further,  a  definition  of  recipi- 
ent is  added  which  is  modeled  after 
the  definition  currently  contained  in 
the  regulations  implementing  these 
laws. 

To  avoid  any  possibility  of  confu- 
sion, the  bill  would  also  delete  the  nar- 
rowly construed  program  or  activity 
language  from  those  sections  of  each 
law  which  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  terminate  funds,  though  the  re- 
quirement that  an  agency  may  termi- 
nate only  those  funds  which  directly 
or  indirectly  support  the  discriminato- 
ry conduct  is  maintained.  The  termi- 
nation of  funds  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  to  be  used  by  an 
agency  only  when  all  attempts  at  vol- 
untary compliance  have  failed.  More- 
over, it  has  been  actually  u.sed  in  only 
a  handful  of  cases  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  these  laws.  Nonetheless,  it  may 
be  a  necessary,  last  ditch  enforcement 
tool  in  those  few  situations  where  a 
Federal  fund  recipient  may  demon- 
strate recalcitrance  in  the  face  of  good 
faith  agency  efforts  to  negotiate  vol- 
untary compliance.  Under  the  bill,  of 
course,  the  agency  would  still  have  the 
option  of  choosing  the  alternative 
remedy  of  referring  cases  of  discrimi- 
nation to  the  Justice  Department 
which  can  sue  in  Federal  district  court 
for  injunctive  and  other  appropriate 
relief. 

I  believe  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  restore  title  IX  to  the  broad 
coverage  which  marked  its  enforce- 
ment prior  to  Grove  City,  and  to  keep 
the  other  three  civil  rights  laws  intact. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  to 
break  new  ground.  The  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  alter  the  current  defi- 
nitions of  recipient  or  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
alter  substantive  protections  afforded 
by  these  laws.  Thus,  for  instance,  tax 
exemptions  and  deductions  would  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Similarly,  ultimate  beneficiaries  such 
as  food  stamp  recipients  or  .student  re- 
ceiving Federal  loans  would  continue 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
recipients. 

CONGRESS  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  President.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  express  my  disagreement  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  when  it  decided 
to  argue  for  a  program  specific  ap- 
proach in  Grove  City  and  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  express  my  disappointment 
when     the    Supreme    Court     handed 


down  its  decision.  But  I  also  believe 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  what 
has  happened  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
Congress  by  its  failure,  once  again,  to 
make  its  intent  clear  and  unambiguous 
in  the  statutory  language.  As  Justice 
Department  officials  have  emphasized, 
they  did  not  base  their  arguments  on 
what  they  believed  to  be  good  policy, 
but  rather  on  what  they  believed  the 
statute  said  on  its  face.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  do 
what  it  should  have  done  20  years  ago 
when  it  passed  the  prototype  for  these 
laws,  title  VI.  The  protections  afforded 
by  these  civil  rights  provisions  are  too 
precious  to  millions  of  minorities, 
women,  and  disabled  and  aged  persons 
for  Congress  to  delay  any  longer  in  re- 
moving the  ambiguity  and  making  ex- 
plicit its  true  intent. 

RAMIFICATIONS  OF  GROVE  CITY 

There  are  any  number  of  potential 
adverse  ramifications  if  Grove  City 
stands  uncorrected— the  Federal  fund- 
ing of  racially  discriminatory  schools, 
cutbacks  in  female  students'  athletic 
and  career  education  opportunities,  or 
a  return  to  the  prior  practice  of  some 
professional  schools  to  deny  older 
Americans  admission  because  of  their 
age.  As  one  of  the  principal  supporters 
of  section  504  when  it  was  enacted  in 
1973,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  Grove  City  on  the 
rights  of  disabled  Americans. 

For  instance,  section  504  has  re- 
quired educational  institutions  to 
make  their  programs  accessible  to  the 
mobility  impaired  either  through 
structural  changes,  or  through  non- 
structural means  such  as  the  reassign- 
ment of  classes  to  accessible  buildings. 
But  at  institutions  receiving  their  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  form  of  student  aid. 
as  v.as  the  case  in  Grove  City,  these 
requirements  may  become  virtually 
meaningless.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  a  disabled  student  if  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  office  is  in  compli- 
ance with  section  504.  if  none  of  the 
school's  academic  programs  are  acces- 
sible? 

Employment  discrimination  is  an- 
other area  which  troubles  me  greatly. 
In  the  recent  Conrail  case,  disabled 
Americans  achieved  a  significant  victo- 
ry when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
section  504  encompasses  employment 
discrimination.  But  here  again,  how 
important  will  this  victory  be  to  fur- 
ther the  employment  opportunites  of 
disabled  Americans  if  section  504. 
itself,  applies  not  to  an  entire  agency 
or  institution  receiving  Federal 
moneys,  but  only  those  specific  pro- 
grams operated  by  a  recipient  which 
directly  benefit  from  the  Federal  aid? 
The  issue  is  all  the  more  important  to 
the  disabled  because  more  comprehen- 
sive Federal  laws,  prohibiting  employ- 
ment discrimination,  encompass  race 
and  sex  discrimination,  but  not  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  handicap. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  debate  over  what 
the  term  discrimination  means,  and 
whether  busing  and  quotas  should  be 
permissible  means  of  remedying  it.  'I 
believe,  however,  that  whatever  dis- 
crimination means,  there  is  strong 
consensus  in  this  country  that  Federal 
prohibitions  against  it  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  broad.  Grove  City  has 
pierced  a  gaping  hole  in  Federal  civil 
rights  protections,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to 
close  it.* 

RESTORING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS  AFTER 
GROVE  CITY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
and  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  as  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  this  legislation  which 
is  being  introduced  today,  in  the  wake 
of  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  February  28,  1984,  in  the 
case  of  Grove  City  College  versus  Bell. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  clar- 
ify the  coverage  and  application  of  the 
four  major  Federal  nondiscrimination 
statutes— title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
The.se  laws  form  the  basic  framework 
for  Federal  statutory  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  dis- 
ability, or  age.  Immediately  following 
the  Court's  decision,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  introduced  legislation,  S.  2363, 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  to  deal  with 
the  impact  of  the  Grove  City  decision 
on  title  IX.  On  March  8,  1984.  as  one 
of  the  original  Senate  authors  of  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  I  introduced  a  similar  bill,  S. 
2399,  with  respect  to  section  504, 
which  is  often  called  the  "magna 
carta  "  for  handicapped  individuals. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  combines  our  efforts  into  a 
single  measure  dealing  with  all  four 
major  civil  rights  statutes. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  6  are  joined 
by  53  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
representing  a  majority  of  Senators 
with  strong  support  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  we  are  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Byrd).  a  companion  bipartisan 
measure  is  being  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Representative  Don  Edwards. 
whose  outstanding  leadership  and 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  is  well  known.  He  is  joined  by 
Representatives  Fish  and  Simon  as 
well  as  Representatives  Dixon, 
Garcia,      Miller.      Schneider,      and 


Schroeder.  This  legislation  represents 
a  truly  nonpartisan  effort  to  reiterate 
and  reinforce  our  shared  commitment 
toward  securing  broad  opportunities 
for  all  persons  to  participate  in  society 
without  being  subjected  to  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  four  statutes  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  symbolize  a 
commitment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  Federal  funds  will  not 
be  used  to  further,  to  support,  or  to 
subsidize  in  any  way  the  continuation 
of  invidious  discrimination  in  our 
Nation.  These  statutes  also  symbolize 
the  commitment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  lead  the  way  toward 
achieving,  a  truly  just  society,  where 
every  individual  has  the  chance  to  suc- 
ceed and  prosper  free  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  segregation  and  unjust  discrim- 
ination, and  where  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Government  are  dedicated 
to  promoting  full  opportunities  for  all 
persons,  regardless  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex.  disability,  or  age. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormous 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
past  20  years  since  the  passage  in  1964 
of  the  first  of  these  four  bulwarks  in 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights— title  VI— 
is  threatened  by  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  a  month  and  a 
half  ago  in  the  Grove  City  case.  In  a 
moment,  I  will  discuss  in  detail  the 
Court's  holding  in  this  case  and  the 
factual  situation  under  which  it  arose. 
Certainly,  there  is  debate  over  the  pre- 
cise impact  the  Court's  holding  might 
have  on  other  fact  situations  under 
title  IX  and  on  the  enforcement  of 
comparable  statutes.  Some  argue  that 
the  impact  has  been  overstated. 
Others  foresee  a  wholesale  destruction 
of  civil  rights  enforcement  authority. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  final  word  on 
the  net  legal  effect  of  the  decision 
may  be  known  only  after  judicial  in- 
terpretations and  applications  of  the 
case  over  time. 

However,  whatever  the  precise 
boundaries  of  the  Court's  decision,  two 
things  are  clear.  First,  this  administra- 
tion has  already  sent  forth  unmistak- 
able signals  that  it  will  use  the  Grove 
City  case  as  an  excuse  for  dismantling 
even  further  the  Federal  mechanisms 
for  enforcement  of  civil  rights. 
Second,  Congress  has  the  ability— and 
a  duty— to  rectify  the  potential 
damage  created  by  the  Grove  City  de- 
cision by  enacting  this  legislation  to 
clarify  congressional  intent  regarding 
these  laws.  Failing  to  act  will  invite 
years  of  litigation  and  relitigation,  es- 
pecially if  we  continue  to  be  oppressed 
with  a  recalcitrant  administration 
seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  civil 
rights  arena. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  Con- 
gress to  allow  a  vacuum  to  be  created 
by  its  failure  to  respond  forcefully  and 
clearly  to  the  Grove  City  holding  and 


to  the  ambiguities  which  the  Court's 
opinion  have  created. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  President,  on  February  28,  the 
Supreme  Court  actually  handed  down 
two  decisions  dealing  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  laws  requiring  entities 
which  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  refrain  from  discriminatory 
practices.  The  first  decision,  the  Grove 
City  case,  which  has  attracted  the 
most  attention,  dealt  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  educational  institutions  to  re- 
frain from  discriminating  on  the  basis 
of  sex  under  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  The  second  deci- 
sion. Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  against 
Darrone- known  as  the  Conrail  case- 
involved  the  application  of  section  504 
relating  to  discrimination  against 
handicapped  individuals.  In  the  latter 
case,  although  the  Court  did  not  actu- 
ally reach  the  issue,  it  clearly  indicat- 
ed that  the  interpretation  of  the  scope 
of  title  IX  coverage  in  the  Grove  City 
case  would  be  applicable  to  coverage 
under  section  504  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  cases  to  fulfilling  con- 
gressional intent.  I  and  certain  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  submitted 
amicus  briefs  in  both  the  Grove  City 
and  Conrail  cases,  in  which  we  urged 
that  the  statutes  involved  be  given  the 
broad  interpretation  that  Congress  in- 
tended and  that  the  Federal  agencies 
enforcing  them  had  applied.  Joining 
on  the  brief  in  the  Grove  City  case  in 
August  were  Senators  Dole  and  Pack- 
wood;  also  with  me  on  the  brief  in  the 
Conrail  case  were  Senators  Dole, 
Hatch,  Kennedy,  Pell,  Stafford,  and 
Weicker.  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  on 
each  brief. 

THE  GROVE  CITY  COLLEGE  CASE 

The  Grove  City  case  involved  a  pri- 
vate institution  that  received  no  direct 
Federal  financial  assistance.  However, 
approximately  5  percent  of  its  stu- 
dents received  Federal  basic  education- 
al opportunity  grants— Pell  grants— 
and  another  15  percent  received  guar- 
anteed student  loans— GSL.  On  the 
basis  of  this  student  assistance,  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1976 
began  efforts  to  obtain  from  the  col- 
lege an  assurance  of  compliance  with 
title  IX.  When  the  college  refused  to 
sign  the  required  form  on  the  grounds 
that  it  received  no  Federal  financial 
assistance,  the  Department  instituted 
administrative  proceedings  to  termi- 
nate the  grants  and  loans  going  to  the 
students  attending  the  college. 

After  the  Department's  position  pre- 
vailed in  the  administrative  process, 
the  college  and  four  of  its  students 
commenced  suit  to  stop  the  termina- 
tions. The  case  thus  arose  on  the  issue 
of  the  Department's  authority  to  ter- 
minate the  student  assistance  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  college  to  sign  an 
assurance  of  compliance  with  title  IX. 
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On  March  10.  1980.  a  Federal  district 
court  handed  down  a  decision,  500  F. 
Supp.  253  (W.D.  Pa.  1980),  which  on 
the  one  hand  held  that  the  college  was 
"receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance" as  a  result  of  its  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  Pell  grant  and  GSL 
programs  and  was  therefore  subject  to 
the  sex  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments of  title  IX.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  court  held  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  have  the  authority 
to  terminate  the  assistance  going  to 
the  students  attending  the  college  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  title  IX.  The  dis- 
trict court  relied  upon  several  grounds 
in  reaching  its  conclusion  regarding 
the  authority  to  terminate.  One  find- 
ing, which  was  not  appealed,  held  that 
the  GSL's  were  contracts  of  insurance 
or  guaranty  which  could  not  be  termi- 
nated under  section  902  of  title  IX. 

The  district  court  decision  was  ap- 
pealed, and  on  August  12,  1982.  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  handed  down  a  decision  affirm- 
ing the  district  court  ruling  in  part 
and  reversing  it  in  part.  That  decision 
appears  at  687  F.2d  684.  Like  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  third  circuit  held  that 
the  receipt  of  grants  under  the  Pell 
grant  program  by  some  of  the  college's 
students  was  sufficient  to  bring  the 
college  within  the  purview  of  title  IX. 
But.  unlike  the  district  court,  the  ap- 
peals court  held  that  the  Department 
of  Education  could  terminate  the  Pell 
grants  to  the  students  attending  the 
college  solely  because  the  college  re- 
fused to  execute  the  assurance  of  com- 
pliance form. 

A  central  part  of  the  third  circuit's 
decision  was  its  holding  that  the  indi- 
rect student  assistance  rendered  the 
entire  college  subject  to  title  IX.  The 
college  sought  and  obtained  review  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Reagan  administration  partially  al- 
tered the  position  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  previously  taken  in 
the  case.  Although  continuing  to  con- 
tend that  the  receipt  of  student  assist- 
ance brought  the  institution  within 
the  purview  of  title  IX.  the  Reagan 
administration  now  took  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  program-specificity  re- 
quirement as  to  fund  termination  and 
argued  that  the  student  assistance  did 
not  subject  the  entire  college,  but  only 
the  college's  financial  aid  program,  to 
coverage  under  title  IX. 

On  February  28,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  its  decision  which  essentially 
adopted  the  Reagan  administration's 
narrow  reading  of  title  IX  that  the  law 
was  applicable,  but  barred  sex  discrim- 
nination  only  in  the  school's  financial 
aid  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  although  the  legislative  efforts 
which  have  begun  in  response  to  the 
Grove  City  case  are  focused  upon  the 
negative  aspect  of  that  decision,  there 
were  some  positive  aspects  of  the  deci- 


sion—principally that  the  Court  did 
firmly  uphold  the  concept  that  where 
Federal  educational  grants  are  provid- 
ed to  a  college's  students,  the  college 
will  be  considered  to  be  a  recipient  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

THE  CONRAIL  CASE 

Similarly,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  the  Conrail  case  mixed  the  good 
with  the  bad.  The  Conrail  case  in- 
volved the  very  significant  question  of 
whether  under  section  504  the  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment was  limited  to  cases  in  which  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  assistance  is  to 
provide  employment.  In  Conrail.  a  lo- 
comotive engineer  alleged  that,  after 
he  lost  his  left  hand  and  forearm  as  a 
result  of  an  accident,  the  railroad  re- 
fused to  employ  him  despite  having  no 
justification  for  finding  him  unfit  to 
work.  Conrail  receives  various  forms  of 
Federal  financial  assistance,  including, 
as  the  Court  noted,  the  purchase  from 
time  to  time  of  certain  Conrail  securi- 
ties at  prices  above  fair  market  value 
and  the  provision  of  termination  al- 
lowances to  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  as  the  result  of  reorganization. 

The  district  court  granted  Conrail's 
motion  for  a  summary  judgment  on 
the  grounds  that  section  505(a)(2)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act— which  was 
added  by  a  1978  amendment  that  I  au- 
thored—in making  available  with  re- 
spect to  section  504  violations  "the 
remedies,  procedures,  and  rights  set 
forth  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  "  also  made  applicable  to  sec- 
tion 504  the  provisions  of  section  604 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which,  in  the 
employment  area,  limit  the  applicabil- 
ity of  title  VI  to  those  cases  "where  a 
primary  objective  of  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment. " 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  reversed  and  remanded  the 
case  to  the  district  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  court  of  appeals.  Consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent  and  the 
purposes  underlying  section  504  and 
the  provisions  of  section  505(a) 
making  title  VI  remedies  available,  the 
Court  held,  as  I  and  my  colleagues  had 
urged  in  the  amicus  brief,  that  the  sec- 
tion 504  prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  is  not  limited  to 
cases  in  which  the  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  assistance  is  to  provide 
employment.  The  Court  thus  rejected 
the  Fourth  Circuit's  Trageser  decision, 
which  the  district  court  had  followed. 
The  court  also  confirmed  that  handi- 
capped individuals  may  enforce  their 
rights  under  section  504  in  private  ac- 
tions for  injunctions  and  monetary 
damages,  as  appropriate  in  individual 
cases. 

I  applaud  these  results.  They  hold 
the  promise  of  helping  handicapped 
individuals  vindicate  the  important 
rights  to  freedom  from  unjust  discrim- 


ination   that   Congress    has   intended 
them  to  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  positive 
aspects  of  the  Conrail  decision,  like 
the  Grove  City  case,  are  offset  by  a 
negative  aspect  of  the  Conrail  opinion. 
Although  the  procedural  posture  of 
the  Conrail  case  did  not  require  the 
Court  to  determine  whether  the  plain- 
tiff had  sought  and  was  denied  em- 
ployment in  a  "program  •  •  •  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance,"  the 
Court  clearly  indicated  that  the  very 
narrow  program-specific  limitation  on 
the  scope  of  coverage  enunciated  in 
the  Grove  City  case  would  be  applica- 
ble to  section  504  as  well.  What  result 
it  being  applicable  would  produce, 
however,  was  left  an  open  question, 

POTENTIAL  IMPACT  OF  GROVE  CITY 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
obviously  the  decisions  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  do  not  spell  out  all  the  possi- 
ble implications  of  the  Grove  City  de- 
cision's exceedingly  narrow  construc- 
tion of  student  aid  as  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  civil  rights  purposes. 
What  they  clearly  have  done,  howev- 
er, is  create  confusion,  provide  an  in- 
centive for  this  administration  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  emasculate  civil 
rights  enforcement  activities,  and  pave 
the  way  for  endless  litigation. 

Although  the  February  28  decisions 
touch  directly  only  on  title  IX  and  sec- 
tion 504.  they  clearly  cast  a  dark  and 
ominous  shadow  over  the  scope  of  the 
other  two  major  civil  rights  statutes- 
title  VI  and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act.  Both  these  statutes  contain  lan- 
guage almost  identical  to  that  utilized 
in  title  IX  and  section  504.  In  the  past, 
they  have  been  applied  and  enforced 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  individual  re- 
sponsible for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policies  with  respect  to  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws— William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Civil  Rights— has  indi- 
cated his  view  that  the  same  policies 
applicable  to  title  IX  should  be  ap- 
plied to  enforcement  of  other  nondis- 
crimination laws. 

Spurred  on  by  its  anti-civil-rights, 
flip-flop  victory  in  Grove  City,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  begun  to 
move  swiftly  to  implement  its  overly 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions.  The  Department  of 
Education  has  notified  the  University 
of  Maryland  that  it  no  longer  has  ju- 
risdiction to  pursue  a  pending  sex  dis- 
crimination case.  In  that  case,  the  De- 
partment had  already  found  that  the 
university  was  in  violation  of  title  IX 
for  discriminating  against  women  in 
athletics  in  five  areas.  After  the  Grove 
City  decision,  the  Department's  initial 
position  was  that  since  the  only  Feder- 
al money  it  had  found  to  be  involved 
in  the  Maryland  athletic  program  was 
in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  athletes 
and  since  the  Department  found  the 
financial  aid  disbursement  "to  be  in 


compliance  with  title  IX, "  it  was  drop- 
ping its  compliance  action. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  foresee 
what  other  actions  this  administration 
will  be  taking  to  bring  a  halt  to  its  civil 
rights  enforcement  activities— already 
lax.  For  example,  if  the  only  Federal 
assistance  received  by  a  university  is 
student  financial  aid,  it  could  be 
argued  that  it  may  exclude  black  stu- 
dents, disabled  students,  and  those 
over  30  years  old  from  its  extracurric- 
ular activities  or  certain  of  its  classes— 
because  the  Grove  City  decision  holds 
that  only  the  student  financial  aid 
office  is  covered  by  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. 

In  this  context  alone,  Mr.  President, 
the  Grove  City  decision  constitutes  a 
tremendous  setback  for  our  efforts  to 
assure  that  all  persons  receive  equal 
opportunities  in  education,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex, 
disability,  or  age. 

PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
laws:  TITLE  VI 

Mr.  President,  since  the  passage  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
we  have  seen  enormous  strides  in 
eliminating  unjust  discrimination 
from  our  society.  Ju.st  20  years  ago, 
many  federally  assisted  programs  still 
allowed  segregated  services  and  facili- 
ties. Many  Federal  agencies  had 
played  little  or  no  part  in  the  struggle 
against  race  discrimination.  Prior  to 
that  time.  Federal  dollars  went  into 
the  construction  and  operation  of  to- 
tally segregated  schools.  Federal  funds 
were  also  distributed  to  a  host  of  other 
programs  which  openly  practiced  dis- 
crimination against  black  Americans. 
Title  VI  has  served  as  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective tool  in  bringing  an  end  to  these 
invidious  practices. 

TITLE  IX 

Title  VI  provided  the  model  for  pas- 
sage of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  which  forbids 
discrimination  in  education  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Like  title  VI.  title  IX  has 
led  to  a  tremendous  change  in  the  way 
educational  institutions  have  dealt 
with  students. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  before  title  IX 
was  enacted,  discrimination  against 
women  was  widespread  at  virtually 
every  level  in  education.  Women  were 
excluded  from  admission  to  publicly 
supported  institutions,  barred  from 
certain  courses  of  study,  and  denied 
equal  access  to  financial  aid  and  the 
full  range  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. Negative  stereotypes  prevailed  to 
limit  the  potential  career  choices  of 
many  female  students.  Educational 
counselors  routinely  steered  female 
students  away  from  male-dominated 
fields,  irrespective  of  the  aptitudes, 
abilities,  or  desires  of  those  students. 

In  the  past  decade,  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  struggle  to  over- 
come the  barriers  and  prejudices  that 
have  served  to  deny  women  equal 
access    to    educational    opportunities. 


Women  have  made  gains  in  virtually 
every  area,  and  our  society  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  the  contributions 
they  have  made  as  they  have  entered 
new  fields  in  increasing  numbers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  in  1972  and  a 
Senate  conferee  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  in  which  title  IX 
was  enacted,  I  have  had  a  long-stand- 
ing and  firm  commitment  to  this  law 
which  has  led  to  such  significant 
changes  in  educational  opportunities 
for  women.  I  am  proud  to  have  helped 
bring  about  its  enactment,  and  I  am 
determined  not  to  stand  by  and  see  its 
strength  eroded  away  by  an  adminis- 
tration with  no  commitment  to  its 
goals. 

SECTION  504 

Similarly,  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  has  opened  the 
doors  previously  used  to  shut  out  dis- 
abled Americans.  Section  504  was  en- 
acted to  insure  that  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  deal  fairly  and  reason- 
ably with  disabled  individuals  who  are 
seeking  to  participate  more  fully  in 
our  society  and  in  the  activities  of  our 
commercial,  professional,  recreational, 
.social,  and  governmental  institutions. 

In  1972,  as  a  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  I 
was  honored  when  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, asked  me,  then  a  very 
junior  Senator,  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  purposes  of 
reviewing  and  revising  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  I  chaired  5  days  of  hearings, 
filling  2,611  pages  of  hearing  records, 
covering  an  enormous  range  of  prob- 
lems facing  disabled  persons  and  their 
opportunities  for  rehabilitation,  work, 
and  participation  in  society.  The  legis- 
lative product,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972,  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27,  1972.  It  had 
contained  the  forerunner  of  section 
504,  crafted  with  me  by  my  great 
friend  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
our  indefatigable  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). 

In  early  1973,  after  additional  hear- 
ings in  January  and  February  of  that 
year,  we  introduced,  and  passed  rapid- 
ly through  both  Houses,  very  similar 
legislation,  which  President  Nixon 
again  vetoed— on  March  27,  1973. 

The  legislation  ultimately  agreed 
upon— the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
Public  Law  93-112— was  enacted  on 
September  26,  1973.  with  section  504 
intact  along  with  numerous  other  civil 
rights  provisions  in  title  V  of  that 
act— affecting  employment  of  handi- 
capped individuals  by  Federal  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  itself  as  well  as 


architectural  and  transportation  bar- 
riers. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  section  504 
needed  more  than  the  46  words  it 
originally  contained,  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph asked  me  to  complete  the  work 
I  had  begun  in  1972.  I  chaired  the  sub- 
committee through  an  additional 
hearing  and  markup  and.  after  a  con- 
ference that  I  chaired.  Congress 
passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974— Public  Law  93-516— 
which  among  other  achivements.  en- 
acted, in  section  7  of  the  act,  the  defi- 
nition of  "handicapped  individual" 
which  has  provided  the  foundation  for 
application  and  enforcement  of  section 
504. 

Also,  as  I  noted  earlier,  in  1978  the 
Congress  enacted  in  Public  Law  95-602 
further  changes  I  proposed  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  handicapped 
individuals  to  obtain  compliance  with 
section  504  and  other  civil  rights  provi- 
sions in  title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  These  amendments  authorized 
the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  handi- 
capped persons  who  prevail  in  suits  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  title  V  and 
made  the  Civil  Rights  Act  title  VI 
remedies,  procedures,  and  rights  avail- 
able with  respect  to  section  504  viola- 
tions. 

In  enacting  title  V  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  and  the  1974  and  1978 
strengthening  amendments.  Congress 
recognized  that  much  of  the  discrimi- 
nation facing  disabled  individuals  is 
not  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
handicapping  conditions,  but  rather, 
of  the  false  perceptions  and  prejudices 
that  others  hold  about  individuals  who 
have  those  conditions.  Congress  also 
saw  that  a  wide-scale  prohibition 
against  discrimination  was  needed  in 
moving  toward  the  ultimate  goal— the 
integration  of  handicapped  persons 
into  all  aspects  of  America.  Title  V  not 
only  addresses  the  need  to  eliminate 
tangible  barriers  but  also  prohibits  the 
continuation  of  discriminatory  policies 
and  practices  that  are  based  on  stereo- 
typical and  prejudicial  perceptions 
about  the  abilities,  potential,  and 
needs  of  handicapped  adults  and  chil- 
dren. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 504  and  the  1974  and  1978  amend- 
ments, the  attitudinal  and  physical 
barriers  which  have  served  so  unfairly 
to  deprive  disabled  persons  of  the 
rights  and  opportunities  that  should 
be  each  American's  due  have  begun  to 
come  down.  Again,  over  the  past 
decade  since  passage  of  this  funda- 
mental civil  rights  law,  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  in  the 
process  we  have  begun  to  see  more 
clearly  that  disabled  Americans  have 
great  abilities,  energies,  talents,  aspi- 
rations, and  sensitivities. 
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AGE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Aging 
Subcommittee  and  the  conference 
committee  on  the  legislation.  I  was 
privileged  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
statutes,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975.  This  statute  reflects  the  grow- 
ing awareness  in  our  Nation  of  an- 
other form  of  invidious  discrimina- 
tion—age discrimination.  The  negative 
stereotypes  and  biases  which  have 
served  to  deny  older  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  continuing  growth  of  our 
society  must,  like  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, also  be  put  behind  us  if 
we  are  ever  to  achieve  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  every  individual 
which  our  country  symbolizes.  The 
Age  Discrimination  Act  represents  our 
national  commitment  to  put  an  end  to 
unreasonable  age  discrimination  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  these  four  basic  civil 
rights  statutes  are  integral  parts  of 
our  national  commitment  to  the  con- 
cepts and  realities  of  equal  justice  and 
opportunity.  We  must  act  to  assure 
that  this  national  antidiscrimination 
policy  and  our  progress  in  applying  it 
is  not  undercut  and  diminished  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  erroneous  decisions 
and  opinions— in  the  Grove  City  and 
Conrail  cases  as  well  as  the  North 
Haven  case,  which  I  will  be  discussing 
shortly— and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's sweeping  interpretations  of 
them. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  aspects  of 
the  Court's  holding  in  the  Grove  City 
case  turned  principally  upon  the 
Court's  narrow  application  of  the  term 
•program  or  activity"  in  title  IX.  Title 
IX  now  provides  in  section  901  for  a 
ban  on  sex-based  discrimination 
'under  any  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." The  Court  construed  those 
words  in  a  very  limited  sense— and  in 
my  view  a  way  totally  contrary  both  to 
commonsense  and  congressional 
intent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Federal  stu- 
dent-aid funds  were  received  by  the 
college  without  limitation  as  to  their 
use  and  were  thus  available  for— and 
in  the  cases  of  most  colleges  are  un- 
doubtedly used  for— the  general  sup- 
port of  the  college  and  of  a  wide  range 
of  its  programs,  the  Court  considered 
the  college's  financial  aid  office  as  the 
only  "program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  '  This 
result  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me 
and.  I  am  sure,  to  a  great  many  others 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  field 
and  expected  that  the  college  itself, 
not  a  small  unit  of  it,  would  have  been 
considered  to  be  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity '  assisted  and,  therefore,  covered 
by  section  901. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  the 
Grove   City   surprise   had   been   fore- 


shadowed by  certain  statements  made 
in  the  May  1982  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  the  case  of  North  Haven  Board  of 
Education  versus  Bell.  In  that  case, 
after  holding,  very  appropriately,  that 
the  title  IX  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  in  fed- 
erally-assisted education  programs  was 
not  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  as- 
sistance was  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing employment,  the  Court  went  out 
of  its  way  to  express  its  view— totally 
gratuitously  in  terms  of  the  issues 
before  it  for  decision— that  the  scope 
of  the  anti-discrimination  prohibition 
in  section  901  of  title  IX  was  no  broad- 
er than  the  scope  of  the  provision  in 
section  902  permitting  the  administra- 
tive cut-off  of  funds. 

In  doing  so.  the  Court  ignored  the 
plain  and  clear  words  of  the  sections 
themselves.  The  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tion in  section  901  is  worded  as  a  ban 
on  discrimination  "under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance ';  the  provi- 
sion in  section  902  regarding  a  funding 
cut-off  requires  that  it  "be  limited  in 
its  effect  to  the  particular  program,  or 
part  thereof,  in  which  [a  violation] 
•  •  •  has  been  •  •  •  found".  Despite 
the  obvious,  pertinent  wording  differ- 
ences and  the  fact  that  the  issue  was 
not  in  dispute  in  the  case  before  it,  the 
Court  in  North  Haven  stated— con- 
trary to  administrative  practice  and  a 
number  of  lower  court  opinions— that 
section  901  does  not  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation in  any  factual  situation  in 
which  a  funding  termination  could  not 
be  imposed. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  as  to  why 
the  Court  would  have  made  state- 
ments in  its  North  Haven  opinion  sug- 
gesting a  narrow  scope  for  section  901, 
the  Court  relied  heavily  on  a  1969 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  case, 
the  Finch  case,  that  involved  the 
almost  identical  funding  cut-off  provi- 
sion—referred to  as  the  "pinpointing" 
language— in  title  VI.  In  the  Finch 
case,  the  court  of  appeals  had  stressed 
the  legislative  history  of  "pinpointing"" 
as  a  carefully  devised  provision  that 
would  generally  restrict  funding  cut- 
offs to  the  programs  in  which  discrimi- 
nation actually  occurred  and  thus 
would  not  adversely  affect  persons 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  other  fed- 
erally-funded programs  of  a  recipient 
in  which  there  is  no  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. The  net  effect  of  a  rule  of  law 
in  accordance  with  the  high  Court's 
North  Haven  viewpoint  would  be  to  re- 
strict private  rights  of  actions  and 
suits  brought  by  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  unlawful  discrimination  to  the 
confines  of  the  pinpointing"  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  believe  such  a  rule  can 
be  justified  as  carrying  out  congres- 
sional intent. 

Regardless  of  the  obvious  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Court  in  the  North  Haven 
case  gratMitoui:ly  offering  its  view  that 
the  degree  of  program  specificity  in 


section  902  limits  section  901  as  well, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Court  did 
state  that  view  very  emphatically.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  can  be  expected  that  the 
lower  courts  will  give  this  view  decisive 
weight— not  just  with  respect  to  title 
IX,  but  with  respect  to  the  similar 
wording  used  for  title  "VI,  section  504, 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act. 

Thus,  restoration  of  the  vitality  of 
these  four  civil  rights  laws  is  being  ac- 
complished against  the  backdrop  of 
the  Grove  City,  Conrail,  and  North 
Haven  opinions— more  specifically,  the 
narrow  view  expressed  by  the  Court  in 
Grove  City  and  North  Haven  of  the 
term  "program  or  activity,"  which  is 
used  in  the  provisions  of  all  four  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination— and  in 
view  of  the  potential  for  overly  narrow- 
interpretations  of  the  anti-discrimina- 
tion bans  in  wide  ranges  of  fact  situa- 
tions either  by  the  Court  or  by  an  ad- 
ministration with  interests  inimical  to 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  rights 
of  women,  minorities,  disabled  individ- 
uals, and  older  persons,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  that  the  words  ■program" 
and  "activity"  as  they  are  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  laws  involved  may 
likewise  be  overly  narrowly  construed. 
Accordingly,  the  principal  focus  of  the 
legislation  is  upon  eliminating  the  per- 
tinent references  to  "program"  and 
"activity." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BILL 

Basically,  the  bill  makes  three 
changes  in  each  of  the  four  statutes. 
These  changes  are  designed  to  clarify 
the  force  and  coverage  of  each  statute. 
The  changes  in  all  four  laws  are  con- 
sistent in  order  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing parallels  between  them. 

First,  the  general  prohibition  lan- 
guage in  each  statute  is  modified  to 
delete  "program  or  activity"  and  gen- 
erally to  substitute  the  term  "recipi- 
ent." Thus,  each  of  the  four  laws 
would  prohibit  discrimination  "by  a  re- 
cipient of""— rather  than  "under  a  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving""— "Federal 
financial  assistance."  In  title  IX,  the 
limitation  to  education  is  retained; 
that  is,  the  prohibition  would  run 
against  an  "education  recipient"  in 
place  of  an  "education  program  or  ac- 
tivity." 

I  would  also  note  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  proposed  title  IX  education 
limitation  would  apply  to  education 
provided  outside  of  traditional  educa- 
tion context  is  no  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  that  limitation  in 
current  law  applies  to  such  education. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  the  educational 
services  and  related  benefits  offered 
by  a  non-educational  institution  re- 
ceiving any  Federal  assistance,  such  as 
a  community  health  center  or  a 
prison,  title  IX  would  continue  to 
cover  only  those  services  and  benefits, 
not  the  entire  institution. 

Second,  a  definition  of  the  term  "re- 
cipient" is  added  to  the  four  statutes. 


This  definition  is  drawn  from  the  defi- 
nitions currently  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations issued  under  these  laws,  with 
certain  additional  specificity  provid- 
ed—in order  to  embody  what  we  un- 
derstand to  have  been  the  scope  of  the 
law  and  administrative  practice  prior 
to  North  Haven  and  Grove  City— as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
term  means  an  entire  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  other  entity,  or  only  one  or 
more  subunits  thereof.  Where  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  provid- 
ed to  an  entity  itself,  either  directly 
from  a  Federal  agency  or  through  a 
third  party,  the  whole  entity  and  all  of 
its  component  parts  would  be  covered 
by  the  anti-discrimination  ban  and 
suit  could  be  brought  against  the 
entity  to  enjoin  discrimination  in  any 
of  its  components  and  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  suffered  by  reason  of 
discrimination  in  any  component. 
Where  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
extended  to  a  subunit  of  an  entity,  the 
question  whether  the  entity  itself  and 
all  of  the  other  subunits  of  the  entity 
would  be  covered  would  turn  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  entity  "re- 
ceives support"  from  the  provision  of 
the  assistance  to  the  subunit— for  ex- 
ample, by  receiving  a  portion  of  the  as- 
sistance to  help  defray  overhead  costs. 
If  the  entity  receives  such  support,  it 
and  all  of  its  subunits  are  subject  to 
the  anti-discrimination  ban.  just  as 
they  would  be  if  the  entity  itself  re- 
ceived assistance  directly  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  through  a  third  party. 

This  approach  comports  with  the 
view  that  there  should  be  broad  prohi- 
bitions against  invidious  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  organizations,  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  entities  that  re- 
ceive Federal  funding  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  would  settle  the  matter  of 
the  general  scope  of  coverage  of  these 
laws  now  so  beclouded  by  the  Grove 
City  and  North  Haven  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the 
incorporation  of  a  definition  of  "recip- 
ient"" in  the  four  laws  nor  any  of  the 
wording  changes  made  in  the  regula- 
tory definitions  of  that  term  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  uniform  statutory  definition  is 
intended  to  change  the  consistent  in- 
terpretation of  these  laws  as  excluding 
from  coverage  as  "recipients'"  individ- 
uals and  businesses  which  may  ulti- 
mately receive  federally  provided  dol- 
lars—such as  a  clothing  store  from 
whom  a  retiree  purchases  a  suit  with  a 
social  security  check  or  a  landlord 
whose  tenant  pays  the  rent  with  funds 
from  supplemental  security  income 
payments,  and  others  similarly  situat- 
ed—as well  as  the  individual  benefici- 
aries—the social  security  and  SSI  re- 
cipients themselves— of  such  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  the  enforcement  section  of 
each  of  the  laws  would  be  modified  to 
delete  the  terms  "program  or  activity" 
or  the  word  "program"".  In  the  provi- 
sions giving  Federal  departments  and 


agencies  authorities  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion objectives  of  the  law.  the  term 
"program  or  activity  "  is  deleted.  In 
the  fund-termination  provisions,  the 
references  to  a  "particular  program,  or 
part  thereof"— which  in  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  alone  includes  a  refer- 
ence also  to  ■activity"— are  deleted 
and,  in  their  stead,  language  would  be 
inserted  to  limit  fund  terminations  to 
the  Federal  financial  assistance  that  is 
determined  to  "support"  the  discrimi- 
nation that  is  found  to  be  occurring. 

This  modification  of  the  so-called 
•pinpointing""  language  serves  two  im- 
portant purposes.  First,  it  is  designed 
both  to  insure  that  the  threat  of  fund 
termination  remains  a  credible  admin- 
istrative tool  and  is  not  susceptible  to 
so  narrow  an  interpretation  as  to  lose 
its  force;  and,  second,  it  remains  faith- 
ful to  the  original  purposes  of  '"pin- 
pointing", as  I  understand  them; 
namely,  to  prevent  Federal  funds  from 
being  used  to  support  unlawful  dis- 
crimination without  causing  harm  to 
the  individuals  who  are  benefiting 
from  assistance  that  is  not  being  used 
to  support  any  acts  of  discrimination. 

Under  these  new  provisions,  the  defi- 
nition of  "recipient"  is  intended  to 
insure  broad  and  comprehensive  cover- 
age under  each  of  the  statutes.  Thus, 
when  an  entity  receives  Federal  aid 
for  itself  or  one  of  its  parts  or  subdivi- 
sions, the  entity  itself— and  not  just 
the  specific  part  of  the  entity  directly 
assisted— would  be  a  recipient.  Thus, 
in  place  of  the  "program-specific""  cov- 
erage improperly  imposed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  coverage  of  all  compo- 
nents of  the  recipient  would  be  re- 
stored. 

This  broad  construction  of  the 
entity  covered  by  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion laws  would  apply  to  such  areas  a.s 
executing  assurances  of  compliance, 
investigation  of  charges,  and  private 
rights  of  action  and  judicial  actions  by 
the  United  States  to  obtain  injunctive 
or  declaratory  relief  to  bring  about 
compliance. 

With  respect  to  the  power  to  termi- 
nate funds  or  refuse  to  grant  funds, 
the  statutory  scheme  would  be  differ- 
ent. It  would  retain  the  basic  concept 
of  "pinpointing";  that  is.  limiting  the 
termination  of  funds  to  those  funds 
which  have  a  specific  nexus  to  the  dis- 
crimination that  is  found. 

I  would  note  that,  in  our  proposal, 
both  the  definition  of  recipient  and 
the  pinpointing  provision  use  similar 
terms  with  respect  to  receiving  "sup- 
port"  and  assistance  which  "supports'". 
In  the  former  case,  an  entire  organiza- 
tion, institution,  or  other  entity  meets 
the  definition  of  "recipient"'  if  Federal 
assistance  directly  to  a  subunit  results 
in  the  parent  entity  also  receiving 
some  appreciable  "support.  "  In  the 
case  of  pinpointing,  only  assistance 
that  "supports"  noncompliance  may 
be  cutoff.  In  both  situations,  the  con- 


cept of  "support"  is  intended  to  refer 
to  a  not  immaterial  support  having 
monetary  value  which  could  include, 
for  example,  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three 
categories  of  changes  that  our  bill 
would  make  in  the  four  laws,  our  in- 
tention has  been  to  restore  the  law  to 
the  general  shape  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  and  until  recently  did 
have  under  administrative  practice 
supported  by  judicial  interpretation.  I 
would  also  note  that  all  of  the  existing 
procedural  safeguards  that  the  four 
laws  provide  for  before  Federal  funds 
may  be  terminated  are  retained  with- 
out change— the  government"s  initial 
duty  to  attempt  resolution  of  the  vio- 
lation through  conciliation,  notice  to 
the  recipient  of  any  adverse  finding, 
opportunity  for  hearing,  30  days'  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees with  responsibility  for  the 
laws  under  which  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  right  to  judicial  review 
of  any  decision  to  terminate  funding. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that 
it  is  our  intent,  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation, to  seek  to  reverse  by  congres- 
sional action  those  aspects  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Grove  City  and  Conrail  cases,  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  the  North  Haven  case, 
that  too  narrowly  construed  the  scope 
of  title  IX  and  section  504  and  clearly 
forecast  a  similar  narrow  scope  in  con- 
struing the  other  two  civil  rights  stat- 
utes. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  that  Con- 
gress act  swiftly  to  reaffirm  long- 
standing policy  that  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funding  refrain  from  engaging  in 
invidious  and  unjust  discrimination. 
We  have  come  too  far  along  the  long, 
arduous  path  toward  a  fair  and  just  so- 
ciety to  allow  progress  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  to  be  undermined.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  careful  consideration  and.  ulti- 
mately, their  support. 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
legislation  which  Senator  Packwood  is 
introducing  today.  This  legislation  will 
clarify  the  importance  of  civil  rights  in 
America  and  signal  our  intent  to  fully 
enforce  our  civil  rights  laws. 

The  American  dream  is  a  promise  of 
opportunity.  In  fact,  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  constitutes  a 
major  cornerstone  of  American  democ- 
racy. It  is  a  promise  that  each  of  us, 
limited  only  by  our  own  abilities  can 
strive  to  achieve  any  goal  we  seek.  It  is 
the  possibility  of  achieving  any  goal 
we  seek.  It  is  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing heights,  once  thought  unobtaina- 
ble, that  sets  our  country  apart  from 
almost  all  other  nations.  Although  we 
are  still  striving  to  achieve  equality  of 
opportunity,  today  any  individual  in 
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our  society,  regardless  of  race.  sex.  na- 
tional origin,  age  or  physical  limita- 
tion, can  believe  in  the  likelihood  of 
fulfilling  his  or  her  own  dreams. 

Historically,  however,  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  has  not  always 
translated  into  reality.  Prior  to  the 
19th  century,  equality  of  opportunity 
did  not  exist  for  many  Americans- 
women,  racial  minorities,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  elderly  were  consist- 
ently denied  opportunities  to  fully 
participate  in  American  society.  Fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  there  was  a 
flurry  of  activity  designed  to  afford 
constitutional  protection  to  minority 
citizens.  Although  this  reconstruction 
activity  increased  the  possibility  of 
equality  for  all  Americans,  little  addi- 
tional progress  was  achieved  until  pas- 
sage of  the  19th  amendment,  afford- 
ing women  the  right  to  vote. 

Despite  these  constitutional  accom- 
plishments, many  Americans  remained 
unable  to  secure  equal  opportunity  as 
a  result  of  discriminatory  practices,  in- 
adequate education  and  training,  or 
physical  limitations.  These  prohibi- 
tions persisted  for  many  years  until 
the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  now 
famous  ruling  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483.  (1954).  That 
case  not  only  overturned  the  practice 
of  segregated  education,  but  clearly  ar- 
ticulated the  preeminence  of  educa- 
tion in  securing  equal  opportunity. 

The  impact  of  Brown  was  extraordi- 
nary and  the  decade  which  followed 
produced  passage  of  monumental  civil 
rights  legislation.  Creation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  all  opened  the  gateway  of  op- 
portunity to  Americas  minority  citi- 
zens. 

THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Undoubtedly  the  most  monumental 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  ever  en- 
acted was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  comprehensive  legislation  was 
the  product  of  years  of  struggle,  by 
millions  of  Americans,  to  achieve 
equality.  As  Hubert  Humphrey  so  elo- 
quently stated  in  a  speech  to  the 
NAACP  in  1966: 

We  marched  <and  I  underscored  the  word 
•we")  and  fought  to  end  the  lynching.  We 
marched  and  fought  against  separate  and 
unequal  education,  and  segregated  lunch 
counters  and  for  a  seat  in  the  front  of  the 
bus  rather  than  the  back  of  the  bus.  There 
have  been  defeats.  But.  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, there  have  been  many  more  victories. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  established  fundamental  civil 
rights  protection  by  prohibiting  race 
and  national  origin  discrimination  in 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  This  title  was 
enacted  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  in  no  way  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  type  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin.  As  a  result  of  broad  in- 
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terpretation  of  this  law.  the  civil 
rights  of  Americans  of  all  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  have  been  protect- 
ed. This,  in  turn,  has  translated  into 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  for 
these  individuals. 

As  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
equality  of  opportunity  increased,  at- 
tention turned  to  the  economic  inequi- 
ties which  faced  American  women,  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly.  Critical 
legislation  was  enacted  during  the 
1970's  which  was  designed  to  promote 
equality  for  each  of  these  segments  of 
the  American  population— title  IX  of 
the  education  amendments  of  1972, 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex;  section  504  of  the  1973  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  disability:  and  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age. 

TITLE  IX 

The  importance  of  education  in  pro- 
moting equality  cannot  be  understated 
and  was  appropriately  articulated  by 
President  Eisenhower  during  his 
tenure  as  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: 

By  promoting  literacy  and  understanding, 
our  schools  have  made  it  impossible  for  a 
specially  privileged  leisure  class  to  prey  on 
those  who  work.  By  opening  the  sciences 
and  professions  to  all  our  people,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  destroyed  the 
curse  of  inherited  caste  and  made  our  socie- 
ty the  most  fluid  yet  attained  by  man. 

During  the  1970's  equality  of  educa- 
tion in  American  schools  became  a 
major  concern  as  women  began  to  seek 
economic  equity  and  recognition  as 
productive  members  of  Americas  work 
force.  It  became  clear  that  the  great 
disparity  in  men  and  women's  earning 
capacity  and  the  existence  of  sex  bias 
in  education  was  preventing  girls  and 
women  from  achieving  equal  opportu- 
nity in  our  .society.  This  need  was  ac- 
centuated by  the  growing  number  of 
female  headed  households  and  women 
living  in  poverty. 

Congress  responded  to  this  situation 
by  enacting  legislation,  title  IX  of  the 
education  amendments  of  1972.  which 
was  designed  to  combat  these  inequi- 
ties. Title  IX  prohibited  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  schools  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  was  modeled 
after  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 

The  regulations  implementing  title 
IX  required  nearly  3  years  for  exten- 
sive comment  and  directed  equal  op- 
portunity for  men  and  women  in  the 
following  areas:  athletics;  admissions; 
access  to.  treatment  in  curricular  and 
extracurricular  programs  and  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  education  agencies 


and  institutions;  treatment  for  student 
benefits,  services,  and  conduct;  and 
access  to  employment  and  benefit  of 
employment. 

Title  IX  does  not  require  education- 
al institutions  to  provide  any  particu- 
lar programs,  facilities,  or  services,  but 
simply  requires  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  for  men  and  women. 

The  history  of  title  IX  is  generally  a 
telling  success  story: 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Women  in  Sports 
Foundation  stated  that:  Title  IX  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  providing  opportunities  for  girls 
and  women  in  athletics." 

A  1981  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  study  re- 
vealed that  the  share  of  all  professional  de- 
grees had  quadrupled  since  1972;  women 
earned  half  of  all  master's  degrees  awarded 
in  1980;  and  in  almost  one-third  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees. 

The  same  study  indicated  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  women  in  vocational  courses  had 
doubled. 

Like  title  VI.  during  its  first  9  years, 
title  IX  has  been  broadly  interpreted 
to  insure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  provide  financial  support 
for  the  practice  of  sex  discrimination 
in  educational  institutions.  This  broad 
interpretation  has  largely  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  accom- 
plishments of  title  IX. 

SECTION  504 

At  about  the  .same  time  Congress  ar- 
ticulated its  policy  against  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex.  it  similarly 
recognized  the  need  to  promote  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  for  America's  35  mil- 
lion handicapped  citizens.  These  citi- 
zens represented  tremendous  re- 
sources and  talent  which  had  not  been 
allowed  to  develop  because  of  their 
physical  limitations.  In  fact,  they  were 
frequently  isolated  from  full  participa- 
tion in  our  society- 
How  many  millions  of  talents  today  lie 
unused  or  woefully  underused,  because: 
There  was  no  money.  There  was  no  encour- 
agement. There  was  no  hope,  back  at  the 
crossroads  of  life.— Hubert  Humphrey.  May 
17.  1966. 

Awareness  of  the  need  to  provide 
equality  of  opportunity  for  these 
Americans  prompted  enactment  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Section  504 
of  that  act.  modeled  after  title  VI  and 
title  IX,  states: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States  •  •  •  shall, 
solely  by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subject  to.  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  or  under  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  by  any  execu- 
tive agency  or  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

Section  504  has  been  instrumental  in 
opening  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
handicapped  individuals  in  program 
accessibility;  preschool,  elementary, 
secondary.  and  adult  education; 
health,  welfare,  and  employment. 
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Like  titles  VI  and  IX,  section  504  has 
been  broadly  construed  to  insure  that 
the  previously  untapped  resources  of 
America's  handicapped  citizens  would 
be  allowed  to  flourish. 

ACE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Finally,  another  segment  of  the 
American  population,  brimming  with 
promise,  that  was  being  denied  an 
equal  chance  to  fully  participate  in 
our  society  was  our  elderly  population. 
This  discrimination  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1955  by  President  Eisenhower: 

Many  workers  in  this  country  are  denied 
rewarding  employment  because  they 
happen  to  be  over  45  years  of  age.  This  arbi- 
trary bar  .  .  .  cau.ses  a  waste  of  valuable 
skills  and  talents  and  must  be  eliminated. 

Heightened  awareness  of  the  abili- 
ties of  our  senior  citizens  began  to 
grow  during  the  1960s  and  1970's,  in 
part  because  of  the  changing  demo- 
graphics of  our  society.  America's 
senior  citizens  began  living  longer  and 
frequently  were  desirous  of  remaining 
in  the  work  force  for  a  longer  period 
of  time.  These  older  Americans  of- 
fered a  wealth  of  experience  and  skills 
that  were  sorely  needed  in  the  work- 
place. Although  not  every  senior 
wanted  to  work  in  his  or  her  later 
years,  nor  was  necessarily  qualified. 
Congress  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
age  alone  should  not  be  a  limiting 
factor  in  access  to  the  workplace. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
prohibits  discrimination  based  upon 
age  in  any  program  or  activity  which 
received  Federal  financial  assistance. 
In  accordance  with  the  established 
policies  of  titles  VI  and  IX  and  section 
504,  this  legislation  has  also  been 
broadly  interpreted  to  insure  that  age 
discrimination  will  not  occur  in  feder- 
ally funded  programs,  activities,  or  in- 
stitutions. 

The  net  effect  of  each  of  these  legis- 
lative initiatives  has  been  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  hope  for  all  Americans- 
stringent  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  millions  of 
members  of  our  society  and  offered 
hope  to  millions  more. 

Despite  the  success  these  programs 
have  attained,  the  road  to  full  equality 
is  not  complete— economic  inequity 
continues  to  persist.  As  a  result,  rigor- 
ous enforcement  and  application  of 
these  laws  remains  a  necessity. 

For  that  reason.  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed by  the  administration's 
recent  abandonment  of  the  precedent 
of  stringent  enforcement  and  broad  in- 
terpretation of  title  IX.  Its  move  to 
limit  application  of  title  IX  to  specific 
educational  programs  receiving  Feder- 
al funds,  rather  than  entire  institu- 
tions, defies  the  clearly  established 
intent  of  Congress  and  seriously  im- 
pedes effective  enforcement  of  the 
law.  The  administration,  in  a  series  of 
decisions  culminated  by  Grove  City 
College  against  Bell,  eroded  a  long- 
standing policy  of  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. 


In  Grove  City  College  against  Bell, 
the  Department  of  Education  dropped 
its  defense  of  the  Department's  au- 
thority to  enforce  title  IX  through  the 
receipt  of  guaranteed  student  loans.  In 
effect,  the  administration  altered  its 
position  to  adopt  the  argument  that 
title  IX  is  limited  in  scope  to  specific 
programs  receiving  Federal  funding. 

The  Supreme  Court,  after  hearing 
the  Grove  City  arguments— absent  the 
Department  of  Educations  support 
for  broad  enforcement  authority- 
ruled  that  the  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination was  limited  only  to  indi- 
vidual activities  or  programs.  As  a 
result,  an  educational  institution  may 
be  free  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex  in  any  program  that  does  not  re- 
ceive direct  Federal  funding. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
gains  we  have  made  toward  eradicat- 
ing discrimination.  Congress  interpre- 
tation of  not  only  title  IX,  but  also 
title  VI,  section  504,  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975— which  all  uti- 
lize language  similar  or  identical  to 
title  IX.  Indeed,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  al- 
ready indicated  its  intent  to  restrict  in- 
terpretation of  title  VI,  section  504. 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act.  This 
cannot  be  permitted  to  occur. 

The  legislative  and  regulatory  histo- 
ries of  these  statutes  clearly  reveal 
congressional  intent  that  entire  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  specific  programs 
and  activities,  should  be  encompassed 
by  these  laws.  A  practical  application 
of  the  laws  can  also  only  lead  to  that 
conclusion.  For  example,  it  is  ludicrous 
to  presume  that  an  institution  that  re- 
ceives Federal  funding  solely  for  its 
physics  department  would  simply  have 
to  make  those  facilities  accessible  to 
the  handicapped— while  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  institution  inaccessible. 
We  must  clarify  the  purpose  of  each 
of  these  laws  to  guarantee  meaningful 
enforcement. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Pack- 
wood  is  introducing  today,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  would  remedy 
the  Grove  City  situation  and  insure 
that  efforts  to  further  erode  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  are  not  successful. 
This  bill  would  delete  the  reference  to 
program  or  activity  and  substitute  the 
term  recipient.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  that  an  entire  institution  or 
entity  would  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
criminating when  any  of  its  parts  re- 
ceive Federal  funds.  The  legislation 
would  also  define  recipient  in  a  fash- 
ion that  is  consistent  with  the  defini- 
tion currently  in  place  in  the  regula- 
tions under  these  laws. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
secure  President  Kennedy's  vision  of 
title  VI: 

Simple  justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  contribute,  not  be 
spent  in  any  fashion  which  encourages,  en- 
trenches, subsidizes  or  results  in  racial  dis- 
crimination. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  made  mas- 
sive gains  in  securing  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  all.  but  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  A  recent  Minnesota  study  indicat- 
ed that  Minnesota  women  who  have 
attended  graduate  school  earn,  on  the 
average,  less  than  male  high  school 
dropouts.  Women  with  college  degrees 
earn  less  than  men  with  an  eighth 
grade  education.  This  state  of  affairs 
can  only  change  by  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  educational  equity  for 
women. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to 
women— minority,  handicapped,  and 
elderly  citizens  also  continue  to  con- 
front economic  and  educational  in- 
equities. Our  civil  rights  laws  can  help 
to  remove  these  barriers. 

Title  VI.  title  IX.  section  504.  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act.  all  have 
been  designed  to  promote  equality  of 
opportunity  for  every  American.  Pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  which  is  being 
introduced  today  will  signify  a  reaffir- 
mation of  our  belief  that  each  Ameri- 
can should  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  realize  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  dealing  with 
title  IX  and  the  text  of  a  New  York 
Times  editorial.  "Closing  the  Bias 
Gap."  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Restoring  the  Force  of  Title  IX 
In  the  case  of  Grove  City  College  v.  Bell, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  asked  to 
answer  a  single  question:  Mu.st  a  school 
comply  with  a  federal  law  against  sex  di.scri- 
minaton  if  the  only  federal  funds  it  receives 
are  tuition  loans  made  directly  to  students? 
Last  month,  the  high  court  said  yes.  But 
then  it  went  on  to  reduce  drastically  the 
strength  of  the  law.  Congress  should  re- 
spond by  passing  legislation  to  restore  the 
laws'  force. 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  prohibits  schools  that  receive  federal 
financial  assistance  from  discriminating 
against  women  and  girls.  In  1976.  Grove 
City  College,  a  small  private  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania, refused  to  promise  that  it  would 
comply.  The  college  refused  not  because  it 
wanted  to  discriminate,  but  because  it  be- 
lieved the  government  had  no  right  to  re- 
quire such  a  pledge.  Grove  City  receives  no 
direct  federal  funds,  but  receives  indirect 
help  in  the  form  of  federal  tuition  loans  to 
students.  Grove  City  argued  it  should  not 
have  to  comply  with  Title  IX. 

A  unanimous  court  rejected  that  argu- 
ment, correctly  ruling  that  the  receipt  of 
even  indirect  federal  aid  obligated  the  col- 
lege to  obey  the  law.  But  then  the  court 
took  on  an  issue  it  could  have  left  alone:  As 
the  Reagan  administration  had  urged,  the 
court  ruled  6-3  that  Title  IXs  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisiofLS  reach  no  further  than  the 
specific  program  or  activity  receiving  feder- 
al aid.  Schools  that  receive  only  indirect  tui- 
tion aid.  the  court  said,  must  refrain  from 
discrimination  only  in  their  financial-aid 
programs.  But  such  .schools  are  now  free  to 
discriminate  in  admissions,  course  offerings. 
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athletic  programs,  hiring,  housing— any  pro- 
gram not  receiving  direct  federal  help. 

That  unduly  narrow  interpretation  of 
Title  IX  ignores  legislative  history  and  the 
practical  demands  of  civil-rights  enforce- 
ment. It  could  eventually  undermine  the 
rights  of  all  victims  of  discrimination.  The 
point  of  Title  IX  is  to  end  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  schools.  The  enforcement  tool  Con- 
gress wrote  into  the  law— the  threat  of  an 
iiistitution-wide  federal  fund  cutoff— is  also 
a  linchpin  of  laws  barring  discrimination 
against  racial  minorities  and  disabled  per- 
sons. If  applied  to  those  laws,  the  court's 
logic  would  open  the  door  to  widespread  dis- 
crimination. 

Resolution  adopted  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  last  summer  urged  a  broad  interpre- 
tation of  Title  IX.  Since  the  high  court 
overlooked  that  message.  Congress  has  work 
to  do.  Legislation  sponsored  by  Minnesota 
Sen.  Dave  Durenberger  and  Rhode  Island 
Rep.  Claudine  Schneider  would  restore  Title 
IX's  broad  scope  by  prohibiting  any  school 
that  receives  federal  aid  from  discriminating 
in  any  of  its  programs.  Their  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Closing  the  Bias  Gap 

President  Reagan  complains  that  he's 
"frustrated  by  the  perception  that  has  been 
created  about  my  supposed  lack  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  women.  "  One  way  to  alter 
that  perception  and  address  the  "gender 
gap"  would  be  to  lead  the  current  efforts  in 
Congress  to  close  some  loopholes  in  civil 
rights  law  left  by  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

The  problem  arose  when  the  Court  ac- 
cepted the  Administration's  legal  view  and 
ruled  that  a  college  may  discriminate 
against  women  in  one  department,  say  ath- 
letics, while  enjoying  Federal  subsidies,  like 
scholarship  aid.  to  other  departments.  Leg- 
islators of  both  parties  want  to  make  clear 
that  Congre.ss  intended  no  such  narrow 
reading. 

Even  the  President's  appointees  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  act— and  to  apply  the  broader  doc- 
trine to  all  civil  rights  enforcement,  not  just 
sex  discrimination  in  higher  education. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  high  court's 
narrow  reading  might  also  be  applied  to 
similar  laws  concerning  discrimination 
against  racial  minorities,  older  Americans 
and  the  handicapped. 

When  chided  for  inviting  the  narrow  con- 
struction, Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  complained  last  summer  that  "the 
Department  of  Justice  cannot  argue  in  favor 
of  an  interpretation  that  we  may  like  as  a 
matter  of  policy  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
words  and  intent  of  the  statute." 

Now  the  court  arguments  are  over  and  the 
time  for  legislative  leadership  is  at  hand. 
Yet  the  Justice  Department  seems  content 
to  monitor  developments.  Concerning 
women's  rights,  it  rests  on  the  laurels  of  its 
systematic  search  through  the  statute  books 
for  laws  that  discriminate.  F»resident 
Reagan  hailed  that  search  again  yesterday. 
But  there's  no  need  to  look  so  far.  The  most 
obvious  invitation  to  discrimination  has  now- 
been  created  at  the  Administration's 
behest. • 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
that  brings  us  here  today  has  brought 
us  together  many  times  before.  That 
task  is  simple  justice. 

All  of  us  are  among  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  were  dismayed  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  Grove  City  College 


decision  last  February,  which  greatly 
narrowed  the  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  in  education  and  fore- 
shadowed similar  restrictions  on  long- 
standing Federal  protections  against 
discrimination  based  on  race,  age,  and 
handicapped  status. 

The  occasion  of  our  gathering— the 
need  for  this  corrective  legislation— is 
yet  more  proof  of  a  fact  that  I  think 
we  all  acknowledge  in  our  hearts,  that 
every  generation  must  be  the  zealous 
guardian  of  the  gifts  of  the  past. 
Among  the  most  important  of  those 
gifts  are  the  laws  that  give  meaning  to 
our  rights  and  remedies  for  their  viola- 
tion. These  laws  have  gone  very  far  to 
enrich  the  quality  of  our  society,  for 
minorities  and  for  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  work. 

No  one  wants  to  return  to  the  old 
days.  That  is  a  fact  based  on  simple 
justice. 

Some  have  looked  at  the  enforce- 
ment record  in  civil  rights  over  the 
last  3  years,  have  looked  at  some 
recent  court  cases— such  as  Grove  City 
College,  and  have  concluded  that 
Americans  no  longer  are  as  willing  to 
root  out  discrimination  as  a  generation 
ago.  Any  Member  of  Congress  who 
reads  his  or  her  mail  knows  how 
untrue  that  is. 

I  learned  about  the  Grove  City  case 
from  the  newspapers,  and  was  eager  to 
do  something  about  it.  But  the  real 
impetus  to  become  actively  involved  in 
the  process  of  producing  a  bill  came 
from  home;  15  Vermont  State  Sena- 
tors wrote  me  about  their  feelings  of 
injustice  stemming  from  the  case  and 
asked  me  to  help.  They  represent  the 
political  spectrum,  and  I  was  moved  by 
their  unanimity.  Simple  justice  is 
truly  everybody's  special  interest. 

Soon  after  I  began  to  work  on  this 
issue  it  became  clear  that  Americans 
still  support  the  discrimination  laws 
on  the  books  prior  to  the  Grove  City 
decision,  and  all  of  us  working  on  a  bill 
agreed  that  our  goal  was  to  restore  the 
law  to  its  earlier  substance. 

Prior  to  the  recent  decision,  it  was 
assumed  that  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  an  educational  institution  trig- 
gered institution-wide  coverage  under 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

It  is  important  to  stop  and  clarify 
what  institution-wide  coverage  meant. 
It  meant  that  when  a  college  received 
Federal  financial  assistance,  it  was 
barred  from  discriminating  in  any  of 
its  programs  or  activities,  even  ones 
that  did  not  receive  any  Federal  sup- 
port. 

A  college  that  was  covered  was 
simply  a  college  that  could  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex. 

But  not  every  program  or  activity  in 
a  covered  college  faced  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  funds  under  the  pre- 
Grove  City  law  if  the  college  was 
guilty  of  sex  discrimination.  The  law- 
was  drafted  carefully  to  cut  off  funds 
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only  to  those  programs  or  activities 
that  actually  discriminated. 

The  coverage  section  of  the  law. 
therefore,  was  broader  in  its  scope 
than  the  provision  of  the  law  dealing 
with  remedies  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  where  discrimination  was 
found.  The  broader  coverage  langauge 
allowed  investigations  to  begin  when- 
ever a  college  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  was  accused  of  discrimi- 
nating. The  investigators  were  not  re- 
quired to  limit  their  initial  investiga- 
tion to  programs  or  activities  receiving 
Federal  aid.  Also,  an  individual  who 
was  victimized  by  sex  discrimination 
could  seek  to  enjoin  a  college  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  con- 
tinuing that  discrimination,  even 
though  it  might  be  taking  place  in  a 
program  or  activity  that  did  not  re- 
ceive Federal  money. 

In  1972,  some  Members  of  Congress 
felt  that  the  remedies  section  of  the 
law— the  section  providing  for  fund 
termination— should  be  as  broad  as 
the  coverage  section. 

Others  argued  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernments  clout  is  involved,  the  strong 
threat  of  fund  termination  should  be 
limited  to  programs  that  discrimi- 
nate—and should  not  apply  to  the 
entire  educational  in.stitution. 

This  was  a  compromise  that  most 
Americans  over  the  years  have  regard- 
ed as  fair  and  effective. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
mention,  because  laws  that  mandate 
fairne.ss  must  themselves  be  fair. 

But  the  Grove  City  case  ended  that 
compromise  and  thereby  injured  that 
sense  of  fairness.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that  grants  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  students  were  in  effect  grants 
to  the  college.  So  far,  so  good.  But  be- 
cause the  underlying  law  barred  dis- 
crimination under  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity,  the  Court  limited  the 
coverage  of  the  law  to  whichever  pro- 
gram or  activity  it  could  say  received 
the  Federal  money.  In  what  I  think 
was  a  break  with  both  logic  and  past 
history,  the  Court  found  that  Federal 
aid  to  the  students  represented  aid 
only  to  the  college's  financial  aid  pro- 
gram, and  not  to  the  college  itself. 

Recall  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
basic  coverage  of  title  IX,  not  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  more  limited 
Federal  remedies.  So  what  the  Court 
was  saying  in  Grove  City  College  is 
that  only  those  programs  within  a  col- 
lege that  actually  receive  Federal  dol- 
lars are  barred  from  sex  discrimina- 
tion, that  is.  are  covered. 

This  decision  deeply  affects  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  bill  that  Congress 
fashioned  in  1972  and  significantly  di- 
minishes the  quality  of  the  protection 
it  offered. 

When  an  educational  institution  re- 
ceives money  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  very  easy  to  say 


why  it  may  not  discriminate  anywhere 
within  its  operations:  simple  justice. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to 
racial  discrimination  under  title  VI, 
which  stopped  Federal  subsidies  to 
segregated  programs  or  activities. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to 
discrimination  against  the  disabled 
under  section  504,  which  ended  a  long 
era  in  our  history  when  a  person's  so- 
called  disabilities  were  more  important 
than  the  person's  potential. 

And  the  same  principle  applies  to 
discrimination  against  older  Ameri- 
cans under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975  which  announced  that  Federal 
dollars  will  not  be  used  to  support 
health,  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
other  services  that  judged  a  person's 
age  and  which  declared  that  the  only 
things  too  old  to  serve  this  country  are 
its  sterotypes. 

There  is  every  good  reason  to  adopt 
legislation  to  change  the  result  of  the 
Grove  City  case,  and  since  the  lan- 
guage of  title  IX  is  so  similar  to  the 
language  of  these  three  other  historic 
antidiscrimination  statutes,  it  also 
makes  sense  to  settle  the  .same  prob- 
lem for  them  at  the  same  time. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  restore  all  four  statutes  to  their 
former  meaning  and  impact.  And  in 
doing  so.  we  resist  the  temptation  to 
use  a  misguided  court  decision  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  law  or  the 
remedies  for  its  violation. 

This  means  that  there  still  will  be 
cases  where  Federal  aid  to  a  State 
cannot  be  terminated  because  none  of 
that  aid  is  funneled  into  those  agen- 
cies of  the  State  that  happen  to  dis- 
criminate. That  may  strike  some  as  a 
cumbersome  and  difficult  principle, 
subject  to  tedious  proof  as  to  who  is 
doing  the  discriminating  and  where 
Federal  dollars  are  flowing. 

But  I  disagree.  Many  countries  with 
a  plurali-stic  population  suffer  from 
endemic  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
I  know-  of  no  country  that  has  made  as 
much  progress  as  we  have  made  in 
using  the  law-  to  end  that  discrimina- 
tion, and  more  than  that,  to  redirect 
the  public  conscience  to  ever  higher 
standards  of  fairness  and  compassion. 
Our  laws  have  changed  how  we 
behave— they  have  also  changed  how 
we  feel  about  each  other. 

This  progress  does  not  come  about 
in  an  instant,  and  there  was  no  one 
piece  of  magic  legislation  that  brought 
about  all  of  the  needed  change.  'We 
have  worked  to  set  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  without  creating  new  wrongs 
in  their  places.  Often  that  has  meant 
carefully  drafted  statutes  and  pains- 
takingly careful  regulations  that  pe- 
nalize discrimination  but  distinguish 
those  who  are  not  guilty  of  commit- 
ting it. 

Responding  to  Grove  City  was  not 
an  easy  task  for  the  Congress  for  the 
very  same  reasons.  Because  the  laws 
were  fair  when  they  were  first  adopt- 


ed, they  were  complex.  Each  of  them 
was  interpreted  by  the  courts,  and  not 
all  court  decisions  adopted  the  same 
view  of  the  law. 

It  would  be  easier  to  agree  on  lan- 
guage that  cured  the  Grove  City  prob- 
lem by  saying  simply,  "Any  college 
that  discriminates  anywhere  loses  all 
Federal  money  everywhere."  We  then 
could  apply  the  same  idea  to  the  other 
titles. 

But  I  am  glad  that  we  took  the  time 
to  discuss  the  original  congressional 
intent  in  each  of  these  historic  laws, 
and  what  subsequent  history  added  to 
our  shared  understanding  of  how 
these  laws  should  be  applied  in  prac- 
tice. This  task  was  tedious,  but  well 
worth  the  effort.  I  think  that  our  bill 
comes  as  close  as  is  humanly  possible 
to  restoring  what  was  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  law  prior  to  Grove 
City. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Packwood,  and 
Cranston,  for  asking  me  to  join  in  this 
effort.  I  came  to  this  body  in  1974, 
when  only  the  age  discrimination  leg- 
islation remained  to  be  adopted.  To 
me  as  a  new  Senator,  these  men  were 
the  giants  in  the  fight  for  simple  jus- 
tice, and  I  learned  much  from  each  of 
them. 

If  I  have  contributed  .some  of  the 
words  in  this  bill  that  accurately  re- 
flect the  prior  law,  it  is  to  repay  some 
small  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  to  them.  I 
have  never  seen  a  project  that  was 
more  of  a  shared  effort  than  this  one. 
and  without  the  constant  willingness 
of  both  Senators  and  staff  to  hope  for 
simplicity,  but  live  with  complexity, 
we  might  not  have  prevailed. 

We  now-  have  the  job  of  passing  this 
bill,  and  I  believe  once  its  provisions 
are  explained,  it  will  enjoy  very  wide 
.support. 

The  Grove  City  case  deeply  disap- 
pointed all  of  us,  but  to  correct  its 
errors  can  be  a  time  for  important 
recollection  and  renewed  understand- 
ing. 

By  a  time  for  recollection.  I  mean  a 
time  to  remember  when  second-class 
citizenship  because  of  race,  sex.  dis- 
ability, or  age  outraged  too  few-  of  us. 
By  a  time  for  renewed  understand- 
ing, I  mean  a  time  to  say  to  each  other 
that  we  can  have  a  just  society  that 
each  generation  struggles  to  confirm, 
and  most  importantly,  that  the  success 
of  that  struggle  is  our  national  desti- 
ny.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984. 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  John- 
son signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  protecting  the  basic  rights  of  mi- 
norities in  America.  Now,  two  decades 
later,  we  find  we  must  clarify  once 
again  the  enforcement  requirements 
of  the  1964  statute,  as  well  as  for  stat- 
utes    growing     from     it     to     protect 


women,  the  disabled,-  and  the  elderly 
from  discrimination.  In  the  process, 
we  will  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
break  down  further  pernicious  dis- 
crimination in  our  society,  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  is  legis- 
lation with  the  same  purposes  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spoke  of  20  years  ago, 
when  signing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964: 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  punish.  Its  purpose  is 
not  to  divide,  but  to  end  division— divisions 
which  have  all  lasted  too  long.  Its  purpose  is 
national,  not  regional. 

lis  purpose  is  to  promote  a  more  abiding 
commitment  to  freedom,  a  more  constant 
pursuit  of  justice,  and  a  deeper  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

A  year  earlier,  at  the  commencement 
address  at  Howard  University,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  described  the  alliance 
which  helped  produce  the  1964  legisla- 
tion: 

•  •  *  it  is  a  tribute  to  America  that,  once 
aroused,  the  courts  and  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  most  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  allies  of  progress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  note  today  that  our  allies  have 
diminished  in  number,  or  at  least 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  equal 
protection  has  disappeared. 

The  Supreme  Courts  recent  inter- 
pretation of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  in  the  case  of 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell,  is  the 
case  in  point.  The  Court  adopted  the 
position  of  the  President  and  his  At- 
torney General,  that  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  under  title  IX 
extend  only  to  a  specific  program  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  sex,  and 
not  to  the  entire  educational  institu- 
tion. Does  this  not  demonstrate  how 
truly  fragile  our  legal  responses  to 
social  ills,  though  crafted  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  can  be?  The  Court's 
ruling  has  immediate  implications  for 
women  throughout  our  educational  in- 
stitutions—those in  athletic  programs, 
those  striving  for  tenure,  those  seek- 
ing protection  from  sexual  harrass- 
ment. 

The  Court's  ruling  has  more  subtle, 
but  no  less  important,  implications  for 
minority  Americans  protected  by  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  for 
disabled  Americans  protected  by  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  and  for  senior  citizens  protected 
by  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
The  provisions  of  title  IX  were  mod- 
eled after  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  form  the  basis  for  the  similar 
protections  of  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act.  Under  these  statutes,  the 
Federal  Government,  may  cut  Federal 
funds,  or  apply  injunctive  relief,  when 
any  institution  or  recipient  discrimi- 
nates on  the  basis  of  race,  national 
origin,  disability,  or  age. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall: 
These    statutes,    the   cornerstones    of 
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civil  rights  protections  in  this  country. 
are  in  danger  of  being  weakened  in  a 
similar  manner  as  title  IX.  Under  such 
an  interpretation,  if  one  program  ad- 
ministered by  a  grant  recipient  prac- 
ticed discrimination.  Federal  funds  for 
that  program  alone  could  be  withheld, 
but  not  for  other  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  recipient.  According  to 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  1,  1984. 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Civil  Rights.  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds, in  response  to  questions  after  the 
Grove  City  ruling,  as  much  as  em- 
braced this  interpretation  of  antidis- 
criminating  statutes  protecting  minor- 
ity and  handicapped  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
were  enacted.  I  was.  however,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  this  legislation  to 
compel  the  most  complete  compliance. 
I  would  again  direct  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  President  Johnsons  mes- 
sage to  the  Howard  University  class  of 
1965: 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally  in  American  society,  to  vote,  to 
hold  a  job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  in 
dignity  and  promise  to  others.  But  freedom 
is  not  enough  ...  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
open  the  gates  of  opportunity.  All  our  citi- 
zens must  have  the  ability  to  walk  through 
those  gates  and  this  is  the  next  and  more 
profound  stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights. 
We  seek  not  just  freedom  but  opportunity. 
We  seek  not  just  legal  equity  but  human 
ability.  Not  just  equality  as  a  right  and  as  a 
theory  but  equality  as  a  fact  and  equality  as 
a  result. 

Was  it  naive  in  1964  to  believe  we 
had  established  equality  as  a  right  as 
well  as  a  theory?  We  did  believe  we 
had  committed  ourselves  to  equality  as 
a  fact.  It  is  painfully  clear,  today, 
some  20  years  later,  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

Congress  can  set  the  record  straight. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  would  re- 
affirm this  Nation's  commitment  to 
vigorous  protection  of  the  civil  rights 
of  American  women,  minorities,  elder- 
ly, and  disabled  citizens.  It  would 
make  clear,  in  each  statute,  that  no  in- 
stitution or  entity  receiving  Federal 
funds  may  practice  discrimination. 

Government  cannot  hope  to  redefine 
discrimination  out  of  existence.  But 
neither  should  the  Governments  role 
in  combating  discrimination  be  so  re- 
defined and  diminished.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  once  again  as  allies 
in  progress,  and  approve  the  Omnibus 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  We  can  re- 
store our  Government's  commitment, 
and  in  this  way  protect  the  ideals  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  This 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  a  challenge  to  all  of 


us  to  go  to  work  in  our  communities 
and  our  States,  in  our  homes,  and  in 
our  hearts,  to  eliminate  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  injustice  in  our  beloved  coun- 
try. "  It  is  not  too  late  in  1984. « 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
Senators  Packwood  and  Kennedy  in 
introducing  legislation  that  will  clarify 
Congress  emphatic  opposition  to  dis- 
crimination, on  the  basis  of  sex,  race, 
age.  or  handicap.  Congress  must  act  as 
a  watchdog  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  no  way  involved 
with  or  funding  programs  that  prac- 
tice discrimination. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  response  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  in  the  Grove  City  Col- 
lege case.  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  prohibits  any  school  that 
receives  Federal  funding  from  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  also 
provides  that  a  school  can  lose  its  Fed- 
eral funding  if  it  does  discriminate. 
The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  if  a 
school  receives  Federal  funds  it  is  pro- 
hibited from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  only  in  the  program  that 
receives  Federal  funds.  Title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  was  modeled 
after  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  national  origin  in 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act,  and  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  all  contain  simi- 
lar provisions. 

If  title  IX  merely  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  a  specific  program  that 
directly  receives  Federal  funds  most  of 
the  leverage  the  Federal  Government 
had  in  prohibiting  discrimination  is 
lost.  Discrimination  is  a  national  prob- 
lem requiring  a  national  solution,  that 
was  recognized  by  our  colleagues  who 
enacted  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
is  worthy  of  our  support  today.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
are  currently  Members  of  Congress  to 
carry  forward  the  banner  that  this 
country  is  the  land  of  equality.  As  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  Congress  who 
was  a  refugee  to  this  country.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  family  came  to 
this  country  because  it  was  the  land  of 
equality  and  opportunity  for  all  people 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  sex.  I 
feel  a  special  obligation  to  vigilantly 
guard  those  values,  and  I  have  done  so 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  quick- 
ly on  this  legislation  so  as  not  to  leave 
institutions  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
We  must  make  clear  to  these  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  American  public,  that 
discrimination  will  not  be  tolerated  or 
endorsed  by  this  Congress  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Kennedy  today  in  introduc- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
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No  other  endeavor  has  consumed  so 
much  of  our  Nations  energies  during 
the  past  100  years  as  the  drive  for  civil 
rights.  It  is  a  debate  which  has  accen- 
tuated both  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  national  character.  Each 
civil  rights  victory  has  been  hard 
fought,  and  the  quest  for  equality  has 
enriched  our  society.  Strenuous  efforts 
must  be  made  to  protect  the  gains 
which  have  been  made. 

This  legislation  permits  Congress  to 
reaffirm  the  national  commitment  to 
promoting  equality  of  opportunity. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell  deci- 
sion, adopted  a  narrow  interpretation 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  The  purpose  of  title  IX 
is  to  insure  that  schools  and  universi- 
ties receiving  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities 
for  both  men  and  women.  In  enacting 
title  IX.  Congress  clearly  intended  to 
guarantee  equal  access  by  both  sexes 
to  the  programs  and  activities  of  fed- 
erally supported  institutions. 

Title  IX  has  helped  to  insure  that  no 
educational  endeavor  and  no  area  of 
professional  development  in  our  socie- 
ty is  limited  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Al- 
though the  wording  of  title  IX  bars 
discrimination  in  any  educational 
"program  or  activity"  receiving  Feder- 
al financial  assistance.  Congress  has 
consistently  emphasized  that  the  law 
should  be  interpreted  to  bar  discrimi- 
nation throughout  an  institution 
which  receives  any  form  of  Federal 
support. 

In  its  recent  ruling,  the  Court  held 
that  the  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination is  limited  to  the  specific 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
aid,  and  not  to  the  entire  institution. 
This  narrow  interpretation  does  not 
reflect  the  intention  of  Congress  and 
compels  action  to  make  clear  that  in- 
stitution wide  coverage  by  title  IX  is 
triggered  by  the  receipt  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  any  form. 

This  clarification  should  be  made 
without  delay.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Grove  City  decision,  the  civil  rights 
office  of  the  Department  of  Education 
dropped  a  finding  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, which  had  been  charged  with 
failing  to  provide  equal  treatment  for 
female  athletes  in  scholarships,  facili- 
ties, and  support  services.  The  narrow- 
interpretation  of  title  IX  could  result 
in  a  serious  setback  for  women  in  a  va- 
riety of  educational  pursuits. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  clarify  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  of  title  IX  by  prohibiting  sex- 
based  discrimination  by  any  education 
"recipient"  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. This  makes  it  clear  that  institu- 
tion wide  coverage  of  title  IX  is  trig- 
gered by  the  receipt  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  any  form,  whether  through 
student  aid,  direct  Federal  support  to 


the  institution,  or  Federal  support  for 
a  particular  program. 

The  Grove  City  decision  has  raised 
disturbing  questions  about  the  scope 
of  coverage  of  three  other  laws  intent- 
ed  to  prohibit  discrimination.  Efforts 
to  prevent  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  national  origin,  disability  and  age 
could  also  be  jeopardized  by  the 
Court's  narrow  reading  of  the  title  IX 
statute.  It  is  imperative  for  Congress 
to  restate  its  intention  to  provide  insti- 
tution wide  protection  against  discrim- 
ination in  these  areas. 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  prohibits  discrimination  based 
upon  race,  color  or  national  origin 
"under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance.  "  Title 
VI  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to 
eradicate  racial  discrimination  in  our 
society.  There  should  be  no  question 
that  an  institution  receiving  Federal 
aid  in  any  form  is  prohibited  from 
practicing  discrimination.  By  clarify- 
ing title  VI  to  prohibit  discrimination 
by  "recipient  "  of  Federal  aid,  we  can 
reaffirm  the  goal  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  first  urged  its 
enactment- 
Simple  Justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contrib- 
ute, not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes  or  results  in 
racial  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  holds  that  handicapped  in- 
dividuals must  not,  solely  by  reason  of 
handicap,  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion by  institutions  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Section  504  has 
helped  to  assure  equal  access  to  jobs 
and  services  for  handicapped  persons 
and  has  provided  wider  opportunities 
for  handicapped  individuals  through- 
out our  society.  Section  504  has  helped 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  which  once 
prevented  handicapped  persons  from 
participating  fully  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  work  to  assure  that 
there  are  no  barriers  to  enforcement 
of  its  antidiscrimination  provision. 

The  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
prohibits  discrimination  by  age  in  the 
delivery  of  services  by  federally  sup- 
ported institutions.  This  law  insures 
that  no  person  shall,  on  account  of 
age,  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
or  denied  the  services  of  any  institu- 
tion receiving  Federal  assistance.  Both 
section  504  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act,  like  title  VI  and  title  IX,  pro- 
hibit discrimination  by  "any  program 
or  activity"  which  is  federally  support- 
ed. The  legisaltion  we  are  introducing 
today  would  substitute  the  word  "re- 
cipient" in  place  of  this  phrase,  thus 
guaranteeing  institution  wide  cover- 
age. 

This  legislation  also  carefully  ad- 
justs the  enforcement  sections  of 
these  laws,  to  insure  that  Federal  aid 
can  be  withheld  from  recipients  found 


to  be  guilty  of  practicing  discrimina- 
tion. 

An  institution  which  receives  even  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance should  not  be  permitted  to 
practice  any  form  of  discrimination.  In 
order  for  our  Nation  to  make  contin- 
ued progress  in  assuring  the  equal 
rights  for  all  our  citizens,  Congress 
must  act  promptly  to  clarify  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  intended  for  these 
statutes. 

Complete  equality  of  opportunity  is 
not  yet  a  reality  for  all  our  citizens. 
But  these  four  statutes  have  helped 
our  Nation  make  significant  strides  in 
eliminating  discrimination  in  a  variety 
of  important  areas.  They  opened  doors 
to  groups  in  our  society  whose  aspira- 
tions and  opportunities  had  previously 
been  limited.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
turn  back. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
working  for  the  enactment  of  this 
vital  legislation.0 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Packwood  in 
introducing  legislation  to  restore  four 
major  civil  rights  statutes— title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation 
Act  as  amended  in  1978,  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  (ADA)  of  1975— to 
the  broad  scope  of  coverage  that  was 
originally  intended  by  Congress  and 
that  has  marked  their  administration 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Grove  City  College  against  Bell. 

On  February  28,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  a  ruling  that  dramatically  nar- 
rowed title  IX  of  the  1972  Education 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  in  educational  insti- 
tutes receiving  Federal  funding.  In  the 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
title  IX  does  not  apply  to  all  programs 
at  an  institution  receiving  Federal 
funds,  but  only  to  that  particular  pro- 
gram receiving  aid.  In  Grove  City's 
case,  the  grants  to  students  represent- 
ed aid  to  the  college's  financial  aid 
program,  and  only  that  program  was 
subject  to  title  IX  regulations.  This 
recent  ruling  allows  many  schools 
throughout  the  country,  whose  only 
form  of  Federal  Government  financial 
assistance  is  student  financial  aid,  to 
discriminate  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, courses,  and  other  student  pro- 
grams. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Con- 
gress modeled  title  IX  after  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  prohibits 
race  and  national  origin  discrimination 
from  programs  and  activities  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
and  section  504  of  the  1973  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  disability,  contain  the 
same  "program  or  activity"  language. 
Therefore,  the  Grove  City  decision,  by 
narrowly  defining  "program  or  activi- 


ty," contains  serious  implications  for 
not  only  title  IX,  but  for  title  VI.  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act,  and  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  well. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduce  today  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  all 
four  statutes.  We  need  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  protection  against  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind  and  to  enforce  the 
law  in  accordance  with  its  original  pur- 
pose. The  legislation  seeks  to  accom- 
plish this  by  simply  deleting  reference 
to  "program  or  activity  "  and  substitut- 
ing the  word  "recipient"  to  mean  an 
entire  institution  or  entity.  The  lan- 
guage change  will  insure  that  when  a 
school  discriminates,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  authority  to 
terminate  Federal  funds  received  by 
the  school. 

As  author  of  the  Women's  Equal 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1975,  I 
believe  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
a  strong  Federal  policy  to  insure  the 
momentum  begun  by  title  IX  contin- 
ues through  the  next  decade  and 
beyond.  With  this  in  mind,  I  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Resolution  149  last  May, 
which  is  designed  to  keep  the  title  IX 
regulations  of  the  1974  Education 
Amendments  in  tact.  I  believe  these 
regulations  play  a  vital  role  in  the  edu- 
cation process. 

The  changes  in  equal  opportunities 
in  education  have  been  positive  and 
widespread.  But  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  guarantee  advancements 
and  improvements  in  the  years  ahead. 
Title  IX,  title  VI.  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  must  be  broadly  inter- 
preted to  prohibit  discrimination  to  an 
institution  receiving  Federal  funds.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
to  insure  our  commitment  to  equal 
education  opportunities  for  all  people. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
cosponsorship  of  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  restore  antidiscrimination 
protection  for  women,  minorities,  the 
aged,  and  the  handicap,  which  was  un- 
conscionably narrowed  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Grove  City 
College  against  Bell. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Grove  City  College,  that  title  IX  of 
the  United  States  Code,  would  only 
apply  to  the  facility  receiving  Federal 
funding  and  not  to  the  entire  institu- 
tion. In  this  particular  case,  the  Court 
said  that  only  the  financial  aid  office 
would  be  prohibited  from  discriminat- 
ing; the  result  would  mean  that  other 
departments,  like  the  admissions 
office,  would  be  free  to  discriminate. 
This  clearly  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  most  certainly  does  not 
reflect  my  history  of  support  for  equal 
access  for  all  Americans,  in  particular 
for  those  groups  who  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  discrimination. 
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This  piece  of  corrective  legislation 
will  place  back  on  track  statutory  pro- 
tections derailed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Grove  City  College.  The 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  reinstate 
full  application  of  not  only  title  IX,  of 
the  1972  Educational  Amendments, 
but  al.so  to  simultaneously  repair 
damage  to  title  VI,  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  covering  race  and  ethnic  origin: 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  covering  the  handicap;  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Texas,  the 
Grove  City  position  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  would  radically  impact  and  re- 
verse great  strides  made  by  Mexican- 
Americans  and  blacks.  Women,  who 
have  advanced  dramatically  under 
title  IX  in  achieving  equal  opportuni- 
ties in  schools  and  universities  across 
the  Nation,  would  return  to  a  search 
for  progress.  And  finally,  the  aged  and 
handicapped,  who  have  emerged  as 
more  active  members  of  society 
through  the  awareness  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  barriers,  both  cultural  and 
physical,  would  face  a  return  to  a  life- 
style of  imposed  limitations. 

It  is  critical  that  any  lingering  doubt 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  four 
civil  rights  statutes  be  removed 
through  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. If  it  was  not  clear  before,  then  let 
us  make  it  perfectly  clear  now,  that  it 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
discrimination  throughout  every  insti- 
tutional hall,  which  is  either  the  direct 
or  indirect  beneficiary  of  Federal 
funds.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984,  although  I  am  cha- 
grined that  this  legislation  is  actually 
necessary.  But.  in  the  wake  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  on  the  applica- 
tion of  title  IX  at  Grove  City  College, 
it  is  clear  that  a  more  precise  render- 
ing of  congressional  intent  to  protect 
individuals  through  statutes  such  as 
title  IX  is  necessary. 

Since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
was  developed  in  response  to  a  case 
brought  by  the  Government  concern- 
ing title  IX.  and  as  I  have  a  very  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  title  IX  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  I  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  significance  of  title  IX, 
and  what  I  believe  was  a  serious  misin- 
terpretation on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

As  we  all  know,  title  IX  protects 
women  from  being  denied  access  to 
any  educational  opportunity  or  related 
activity  on  account  of  sex.  Personally. 
I  support  a  broadening  of  this  protec- 
tion beyond  just  educational  opportu- 
nity, that  is,  the  ERA,  but  that  is  an 
issue  we  will  have  to  discuss  another 
day.  Title  IX  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  development  and  promotion  of 
women  athletes  and  women's  sports, 
as  it  is  in  school  where  99  percent  of 
our  athletes  are  launched.  Donna  De- 


Verona,  founder  of  the  Women's  Sport 
Foundation,  is  living  testimony  to  the 
situation  that   faced   women  athletes 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  title  IX:  An 
Olympic  gold  medalist  two  times  over, 
she  retired  from  swimming  after  the 
1964  Olympics,  because  there  were  no 
college      athletic      scholarships      for 
women.  In  1972,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties spent  only  2  percent  of  their  ath- 
letic    budget     on     women.     Women's 
sports,  and  women  athletes,  did  not 
rank  in  the  world  of  college  athletics 
and  beyond.  Similarly,  young  girls  in 
junior  high  and  high  school  were,  for 
the  most  part,  relegated  to  a  limited 
number    of    sports    activities,     while 
money  and  time  was  lavished  on  boys' 
football,  hockey,  baseball,  basketball, 
and     other     competitive     and     team 
sports.  In  1972.  only  7  percent  of  high 
school  athletes  were  girls.  Not  only  did 
the  boys  have  more  choice,  but  the  re- 
sources expended  on  their  teams,  their 
out-of-town  games,  and  the  public  at- 
tention   they    attracted,    provided    a 
learning  and  growing  experience  un- 
available to  the  girls.  Today,  thanks  to 
the   efforts    of   women    athletes    like 
Donna  DeVerona  and  Billy  Jean  King, 
statutes  like  title  IX  and  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  have  put  women's  sports, 
and    women    athletes,    on    the    map. 
There  are  now  over  10.000  collegiate 
athletic  scholarships  for  women.  Ex- 
penditures on  women's  sports  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  as  have  the  num- 
bers of  female  high  school  athletes.  A 
whole  new  arena  of  achievement  for 
women  in  our  society  is  now  open,  and 
to  turn  back  the  clock— which  is  what 
the  Grove  City  College  decision  does- 
is  an  intolerable  thought.  And  if  the 
clock  can  be  turned  back  under  title 
IX,  why  not  under  title  VI,  or  the  Re- 
habilitation Act,  or  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act?  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today,  sponsoring  this  bill,  to  insure 
that   the  steps  we  have  taken  in   the 
last  20  years  toward  insuring  that  the 
constitutional    principle   of    'equality 
under  the  law"  is  upheld  in  every  in- 
stance,   and    for    every    individual    or 
group  of  individuals  in  our  Nation.  By 
diluting  the  breadth  of  title  IX's  appli- 
cation in  an  educational  institution  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  the  Grove  City 
College  decision  has  set  a  dangerous 
precedent:  one  that  could  be  expanded 
to  encompass  the  relation  of  Federal 
funds  and  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  other  identifiable  groups  of  individ- 
uals,   such    as    the    handicapped,    the 
aged,  or  those  of  a  color  different  than 
the  white  majority.  If  we  are  commit- 
ted to  equality,  and  to  providing  equal 
opportunity,  and  if  we  enact  laws  to 
codify  these  principles,  we  must  stand 
by  our  purpose  in  making  these  laws. 
Today,  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  fairness,  and 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment. 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
would  broaden  the  Supreme  Court's 
limited  reading  of  civil  rights  language 
in  the  recent  Grove  City  College  case. 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
rush  to  change  every  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  which  we  do  not 
fully  agree.  As  a  former  Federal  judge, 
I  am  sensitive  to  the  special  obligation 
of  our  Nation's  leaders  to  defer  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  ultimate  arbiter 
of  law.  I  have  not  often  sought  to 
overturn  Supreme  Court  rulings  until 
a  practical  outcome  demonstrates  a 
need  to  do  so. 

But  in  this  instance,  the  potential 
mischief  that  a  broad  application  of 
the  Grove  City  ruling  could  cause  is  so 
damaging  that  I  believe  a  change  in 
law  is  warranted. 

The  Court  made  two  findings  in  this 
case.  First,  it  unanimously  agreed  that 
receipt  of  indirect  Federal  aid— in  the 
form  of  assistance  to  students— does 
constitute  Federal  aid  to  an  institu- 
tion, in  this  case.  Grove  City  College, 
where  160  students  receive  Federal 
grants  to  pay  their  tuition  fees. 

The  second  part  of  the  judgment 
went  beyond  that  finding,  to  a  ques- 
tion not  directly  raised.  By  a  6-2  ma- 
jority, the  Court  ruled  that  only  those 
programs  or  activities  of  the  college  di- 
rectly benefiting  from  Federal  aid 
need  comply  with  nondiscrimination 
laws,  meaning,  in  this  instance,  the 
college  financial  aid  office. 

The  Court's  review  of  Congress" 
intent  did  not  produce  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  persuade  the  majority  that 
the  nondiscrimination  law  was  meant 
to  reach  beyond  the  specific  words 
•programs  or  activities"  in  the  statute. 
That  interpretation  of  congressional 
intent  is  disputed  in  Justice  Brennan's 
eloquent  dissent  and  by  others,  but  it 
serves  no  purpose  now  to  argue  the 
law  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  the  Court  has  found  that  the 
statutory  language  narrowly  limits  the 
reach  of  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments, the  remedy  is  to  broaden  the 
statute. 

We  must  do  so.  not  only  to  restore 
the  effectiveness  of  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Act  Amendments  as  a  bar 
to  sex  discrimination,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  reach  of  other  civil  rights 
laws. 

The  title  IX  language  of  the  educa- 
tion law  precisely  echoes  the  language 
in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  prohibits  discrimination  in 
any  program  or  activity"  financed 
with  Federal  funds.  If  a  narrow  read- 
ing of  title  IX  is  mandated  by  this 
wording,  then  a  similarly  restricted 
reading  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  itself 
might  be  sustained. 

Identical  language  in  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  and  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation    Act,    which    prohibits 


discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
capping conditions,  places  both  these 
laws  under  a  similar  cloud. 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  every 
American  certain  inalienable  rights. 
The  civil  rights  laws  give  individuals 
the  mechanism  to  enforce  those 
rights.  No  law  is  self-enforcing,  and 
civil  rights  laws  are  no  exception.  If 
they  are  not  enforced,  they  are  mean- 
ingless. 

That  understanding  has  guided  vir- 
tually every  administration  and  con- 
gressional majority  for  the  last  20 
years.  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  alike  have  enforced  the 
laws  banning  discrimination  by  race, 
religion,  ethnic  background,  and  sex. 
Until  recently.  Federal  leadership  in 
enforcing  civil  rights  was  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  bipartisan  political 
tradition.  But  the  durability  of  that 
tradition  is  today  in  doubt. 

This  administration's  civil  rights 
record  has  been  amply  documented  by 
those  who  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  .struggle  for  decades. 

It  is  a  record  of  nonenforcement  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  institutionalized: 
a  record  of  clearing  election  proce- 
dures which  are  later  invalidated  by 
the  courts:  a  record  of  opposing  volun- 
tary school  desegregation  plans  and 
approving  plans  whose  outcome  main- 
tains segregation:  a  record  of  standing 
as  often  with  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  as  with  the  challengers. 

The  administration's  effort  to  politi- 
cize and  thereby  undermine  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  last  year  was  only 
the  most  recent  example  of  the  ap- 
proach which  has  permeated  civil 
rights  enforcement  in  all  areas  under 
the  leadership  of  this  President. 

The  President  has  often  indignantly 
asserted  that  he  is  free  of  personal 
bigotry.  But  the  President  misses  the 
point.  Nobody  is  accusing  him  of  per- 
sonal bigotry.  His  personal  preferences 
are  not  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
But  his  policies  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  are  a  matter  of  legitimate 
public  concern.  And  his  administration 
has  displayed  a  cavalier  disregard  for 
civil  rights  issues  which  has  substanti- 
ated the  deep  mistrust  many  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  feel  about  his  con- 
cern for  equal  justice. 

The  President  seems  to  believe  that 
a  disavowal  of  personal  racism  should 
restore  that  trust.  But  when  his  per- 
sonal disclaimers  are  discredited,  not 
only  in  policy  decisions,  but  in  the 
words  of  his  closest  advisers,  public 
skepticism  is  reinforced,  not  allayed. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  quoted  a  White  House  aide  as 
saying,  "To  show  blacks  that  they 
should  support  us  is  too  big  a  fight, 
and  we  aren't  going  to  win  it,  so  why 
bother?  "  That  is  not  racism.  But  it  in- 
dicates a  dismal  return  to  the  crassest 
kind  of  political  calculations. 

The  President's  long-time,  high- 
ranking   political   adviser,    Lynn   Nof- 


ziger,  was  reported  to  say,  "Like  it  or 
not,  when  you  have  a  heavy  black 
movement  in  this  country,  you're 
going  to  have  an  effect  and  reaction 
on  whites  in  the  South  and  ethnics  in 
the  North. "  Mr.  Nofziger  believes  that 
reaction  will  benefit  the  President 
election  efforts.  That  is  not  racism. 
But  it  confirms  the  impression. 

If  the  President  wants  to  regain  the 
trust  of  Americans  on  this  .score,  he 
must  do  more  than  amiably  explain 
that  he  is  not  personally  a  bigot.  As 
the  elected  leader  of  this  Nation,  his 
responsibility  goes  beyond  the  mini- 
mal duty  to  enforce  the  laws.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  establishing  in  his 
administration  the  character  of  public 
discourse  that  properly  and  accurately 
reflects  the  views  of  the  Nation's  elect- 
ed leader. 

The  impression  this  administration 
too  often  creates,  instead,  reflects  a 
cast  of  mind  that  has  been  thoroughly 
repudiated  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans.  And  that  does  damage  to 
our  national  community  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  a  failure  to  argue  a  par- 
ticular case  or  the  narrow  application 
of  a  specific  law. 

The  30-year-old  American  experi- 
ence of  enunciating,  enforcing,  and 
preserving  the  civil  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen is  unique.  The  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  become  meaningless  in  the 
face  of  social  indifference  or  resist- 
ance. 

For  two  decades,  the  Congress  has 
actively  and  continuously  sought  to 
write  laws  which  give  strength  to  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  Until  this  ad- 
ministration, our  National  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  if  constitutional 
rights  are  to  be  preserved,  then  it  is  up 
to  the  National  Government  to  set  the 
example  by  vigorous  enforcement  of 
those  laws. 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's,  the  civil 
rights  struggle  engaged  the  emotions 
and  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  because  we  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

In  addition  to  material  comfort,  we 
demanded  the  moral  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  our  Nation's  practices  lived  up 
to  our  Nation's  ideals.  And  we  enacted, 
after  much  bitterness  and  violence, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  landmark  laws  which  en- 
force the  American  ideal. 

The  effort  to  give  life  to  the  great 
ideals  of  our  Constitution  has  always 
been  a  struggle  against  entrenched 
habit,  accepted  convention,  and  com- 
fortably established  inequities.  In  any 
century,  those  most  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  are  those  best  served  by  the 
status  quo. 

Those  most  comfortable  today  like 
to  portray  existing  conditions  as  time- 
honored  traditions,  inextricably  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

A  century  ago.  President  Lincoln  was 
rejecting  a  tradition  when  he  said  that 


no  nation  can  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Today's  struggle  is  against 
the  tradition  that  all  are  equal  but 
some  are  more  equal  than  others. 

When  we  acted  to  provide  equal 
access  to  opportunities  for  learning 
and  work  to  the  disabled,  we  rejected 
the  traditon  that  those  with  physical 
or  mental  impairments  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  lesser  share  of  life.  We 
have  tried  to  provide  them  an  avenue 
to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. 

When  we  saw  our  burgeoning  older 
population,  we  rejected  the  tradition 
that  says  age  disqualifies  people  from 
remaining  in  the  mainstream. 

And  as  we  adjust  to  the  changing  de- 
mands placed  on  women,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  mainstream  itself  may 
need  to  be  modified  to  accommodate 
all  our  citizens. 

The  practical  application  of  reme- 
dies to  achieve  civil  rights  goals  is 
never  easy.  It  is  not  simple  to  choose 
between  conflicting  claims  for  equity. 
It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
temporary  and  permanent  change  in 
our  society,  and  between  what  changes 
demand  temporary  or  permanent  ad- 
justments. Sometimes  entrenched 
habit  and  convenience  make  us  ques- 
tion whether  a  change  in  law  is  re- 
quired. Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  our  society  is  not 
static,  but  changing. 

Those  hesitations  and  pauses  by  our 
society  in  moving  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  ideals  are  not  a  mark  of 
cynicism:  nor  are  they,  as  this  adminis- 
tration apparently  believes,  a  sign  that 
Americans  have  had  enough  civil 
rights.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  the  process  of  finding  our 
way  to  goals  and  abandoning  those 
goals. 

There  are  many  areas  where  reason- 
able people  can  and  do  honestly  dis- 
agree over  the  practical  outcome  of 
reconciling  ideals  of  equity  with  the 
limitations  of  human  nature. 

But  I  do  not  believe  any  serious 
question  remains  as  to  whether  we 
want  our  daughters  to  have  the  same 
educational  opportunities  as  our  sons, 
or  whether  we  want  to  return  to  a  doc- 
trine of  "separate  but  equal."  or 
whether  we  want  to  limit  anyone's 
participation  in  the  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  life  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, the  majority  of  Americans  con- 
cluded that  a  society  in  which  equality 
of  rights  is  reserved  to  white  Ameri- 
cans or  male  Americans  or  physically 
capable  Americans  or  young  Ameri- 
cans is  not  the  American  ideal.  We 
have  turned  our  backs  on  that  kind  of 
society,  because  we  know  that  justice 
must  take  precedence  over  comfort. 

The  majority  of  Americans  today 
recognize  that  we  cannot  wait  passive- 
ly for  a  just  society  to  evolve  over 
time.  We  recognize  that  to  achieve  jus- 
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tice,  we  must  pursue  justice.  We  have 
taken  the  harder  road,  and  accepted 
the  challenge  of  creating,  to  the  best 
of  our  human  capacity,  a  society 
whose  members  will  be  truly  equal 
before  the  law. 

It  is  to  reemphasize  this  American 
tradition  for  an  administration  which 
has  ignored  it  that  I  join  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1984.9 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  Grove  City  College  against  Bell,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  late  February 
that  title  IX  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1972,  which  bans  sex  discrimination  in 
our  Nations  educational  institutions, 
should  be  interpreted  narrowly  to 
cover  only  those  specific  programs 
within  a  college  or  university  which 
receive  Federal  aid.  Before  this  dis- 
turbing ruling  was  made,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  lower  courts  had  con- 
sistently applied  title  IX  requirements 
to  all  programs  within  institutions 
which  received  Federal  aid— not  just 
to  federally  assisted  programs  within 
each  school  or  college. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  will  significantly  erode 
the  fight  to  end  sex  discrimination  in 
educational  institutions.  I  also  fear 
that  this  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
law  might  be  applied  to  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  and  other  Federal 
laws  which  employ  similar  language 
barring  discrimination  in  federally 
funded  programs.  Because  of  this  con- 
cern I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
which  will  clarify  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  these  anti- 
discrimination statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984,  will  sharpen  the 
language  in  several  civil  rights  pro- 
grams which  are  similar  to  title  IX: 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  which 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on  race 
or  national  origin:  section  504  of  the 
1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  prohib- 
its discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability: and  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975.  Under  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race,  national  origin,  disability  or 
age,  would  be  prohibited  in  entire  in- 
stitutions when  any  of  its  programs, 
departments,  or  activities  receive  Fed- 
eral funds. 

As  a  society,  we  must  employ  the 
strongest  tools  possible  to  enforce  our 
Nation's  civil  rights  laws.  The  Omni- 
bus Civil  Rights  Act  will  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively 
combat  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race,  national  origin,  disability  or 
age  in  federally  aided  programs.# 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  an  important  date  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Nation's  civil  rights 
laws.  It  marks  the  introduction  of  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  reaffirm  Con- 
gress^intent  to  prohibit  discrimination 


on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  handicap,  or 
age  in  institutions  that  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance.  I  enthusiastically 
support  and  cosponsor  this  legislation 
offered  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Packwood.  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure,  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  hope  that  both  bodies  of 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  insure 
that  this  legislation  becomes  law 
during  the  98th  Congress. 

While  I  enthusiastically  support 
these  efforts,  I  regret  that  Congress 
must  pass  these  antidiscrimination 
protections  that  many  of  us  believed 
already  existed.  Today's  legislation  is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Grove  City 
College  against  Bell.  That  decision 
narrowed  the  application  of  the  anti- 
sex  discrimination  provisions  of  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 

1972  to  the  specific  program  or  activi- 
ty receiving  Federal  assistance.  Since 
in  many  cases  the  only  Federal  assist- 
ance that  schools  receive  is  through 
the  student  financial  aid  program,  the 
antisex  discrimination  provisions  now 
apply  only  to  that  financial  aid  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  the  decision, 
therefore,  a  school  is  free  to  discrimi- 
nate in  academic  courses,  extracurric- 
ular activities,  and  other  programs 
provided  that  no  discrimination  occurs 
in  the  financial  aid  program.  These 
discriminatory  practices  are  exactly 
the  ones  that  Congress  sought  to  pre- 
vent with  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  to  title  IX. 

The  Grove  City  decision  may  en- 
courage other  forms  of  discrimination. 
In  reaching  its  conclusion  in  Grove 
City,  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
certain  "program  or  activity"  language 
contained  in  title  IX.  This  same  lan- 
guage appears  in  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil   Rights   Act,  section   504   of   the 

1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  These  laws 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  handicap,  and  age,  respectively, 
in  institutions  receiving  Federal  funds. 
The  congressional  intent  and  national 
policy  to  prohibit  race,  handicap,  and 
age  discrimination  throughout  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance thus  appear  to  have  vanished 
with  the  Grove  City  decision.  Indeed, 
William  Bradford  Reynolds,  Chief  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights 
Division,  has  stated  that  the  Justice 
Department  applies  the  Grove  City  in- 
terpretation to  other  civil  rights  laws. 

Clearly,  this  serious  erosion  of  civil 
rights  protections  must  be  reversed. 
The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  will  do  just  that.  It  essentially 
substitutes  the  term  "recipient"  for 
the  "program  or  activity"  language 
that  currently  appears  in  these  laws. 
The  new  language  will  guarantee  that 
the  various  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions will  apply  throughout  the  insti- 
tutions,  and  not  just   to  the  specific 


program  that  receives  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  That  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  those  various  laws 
were  enacted,  and  this  legislation  reaf- 
firms that  intent. 

The  Grove  City  decision  came  at  the 
urging  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  represents 
only  one  of  the  many  assaults  on  the 
civil  rights  of  our  citizens  perpetrated 
by  this  administration.  This  year 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  his- 
toric Civil  Rights  Act.  Let  us  also  mark 
1984  as  the  year  that  we  in  Congress 
send  a  message  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  this  unfair  assault  on  civil 
rights  must  cease.  Today's  legislation 
is  an  appropriate  message. 

Speedy  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  essential.  The  Grove  City  decision 
will  affect  the  many  discrimination 
cases  pending  today  in  our  courts. 
Moreover,  it  will  cause  and  has  caused 
confusion  and  damage  to  our  Federal 
antidiscrimination  enforcement 

scheme.  This  legislation  simply  reaf- 
firms the  national  policy  to  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  handicap,  or  age.  Today's  legisla- 
tion will  insure  that  we  do  not  retreat 
from  our  commitment  to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. Consequently,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  over  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  The  bi- 
partisan coalition  initiated  by  Sena- 
tors Packwood  and  Kennedy  demon- 
strates Congress  continuing  commit- 
ment that  where  there  is  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools,  hospitals.  State 
and  local  governments,  or  other  feder- 
ally assisted  entities  that  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex,  race,  handicap,  or 
age  will  not  be  tolerated. 

After  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  in  Grove  City  against  Bell, 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
major  civil  rights  statutes  was  called 
into  serious  question.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  base  on  sex,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  particular  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, not  to  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  The  implications  of  this  ruling 
are  far  reaching  because  of  similar 
language  against  abridgment  of  civil 
rights  found  in  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act,  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  and  section  504  of  the  1973  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  We  in  the  Senate  have 
no  choice  but  to  set  the  record 
straight  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
has  and  will  continue  to  be  that  the 
broadest  interpretation  be  given  to 
statutory  construction  of  our  Federal 
civil  rights  laws. 

The  evolution  of  civil  rights  law  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a  slow  and 
arduous  process  and  we  have  by  no 


means  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
be  complacent.  The  Grove  City  deci- 
sion best  illustrates  that  point.  There- 
fore, Congress  must  unequivocally 
state  its  intent  and  reaffirmation  that 
Federal  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
continue.  If  Grove  City  were  allowed 
to  stand,  the  tremendous  strides  to 
date  would  be  jeopardized.  Thus,  in 
order  to  clarify  and  reinstate  the  origi- 
nal scope  and  force  of  these  four  civil 
rights  laws  the  act  replaces  the  phrase 
"program  or  activity  "  with  the  term 
"recipient.  "  The  term  recipient  is  de- 
fined by  current  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  four  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism is  strengthened  so  that  when  a 
recipient  discriminates,  the  Federal 
Government  has  legal  authority  to 
terminate  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  that  recipient. 

The  act  provides  a  solid  basis  for  a 
full  partnership  between  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  to  abolish 
discrimination  in  our  country.  My 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  attainment  of  sex  equity.  New 
Mexico  took  very  seriously  the  legisla- 
tive mandate  of  the  State  equal  rights 
amendment  and  made  comprehensive 
statutory  changes  to  comport  with  the 
State  ERA.  This  was  achieved  without 
costly  and  protracted  litigation.  Yet 
the  progress  made  by  New  Mexico  is 
set  backward  as  a  result  of  Grove  City 
because  of  an  imbalance  between  the 
Federal  and  State  roles  in  civil  rights 
enforcement.  Certainly  without  this 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
the  Federal  role  is  greatly  diminished 
and  the  States'  ability  to  police  and 
enforce  civil  rights  violations  becomes 
even  more  critical.  We  should  make 
enforcement  a  joint  effort  and  the  act 
does  accomplish  this. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  so  that  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment  under  the  law  will  continue 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.* 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  that  struck  a  tell- 
ing blow  against  our  national  policy  of 
eliminating  unfair  discrimination.  In 
the  case  of  Grove  City  College  against 
Bell,  a  6-3  majority  of  the  Court  held 
that  the  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination in  higher  education,  con- 
tained in  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  applies  only  to 
programs  which  directly  receive  Feder- 
al funding,  rather  than  to  all  pro- 
grams at  colleges  which  enjoy  Federal 
support.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  leg- 
islation to  overcome  the  decision  in 
the  Grove  City  case,  and  to  clarify 
congressional  support  for  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment program. 

The  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  the 
Grove  City  case  has  repercussions  far 
beyond  the  area  of  higher  education. 
The  Congress  modeled  the  antidis- 
crimination provisions  of  title  IX  on 


the  language  of  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  outlawed  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  in  any  federally  assisted 
program.  The  same  statute  set  the 
pattern  for  laws  forbidding  discrimina- 
tion based  on  handicap  or  on  age, 
which  the  Congress  passed  in  1973  and 
1975  respectively.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  Grove  City  concluded  from  the  leg- 
islative history  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended title  IX's  safeguards  to  be  pro- 
gram specific,  rather  than  institution- 
wide.  Because  these  other  civil  rights 
laws  are,  so  similar  to  title  IX,  the 
Court's  narrow  interpretation  also 
threatens  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
bans  on  race,  age  and  handicap  dis- 
crimination by  recipients  of  Federal 
funds,  and  places  in  jeopardy  much  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  bringing 
minority  citizens,  women,  older  Ameri- 
cans and  handicapped  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  mistaken 
when  it  concluded  that  the  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  prohibit  sex  discrimi- 
nation throughout  every  college  and 
university  that  receives  Federal  funds. 
The  best  way  to  correct  that  mistake, 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the 
context  of  race,  age  or  handicap  dis- 
crimination, is  to  enact  swiftly  the  bill 
that  I  cosponsor  today.  S.  2568  would 
amend  all  four  of  the  statutes  that  I 
have  mentioned,  to  make  clear  that 
the  duty  to  avoid  discrimination  ap- 
plies comprehensively  to  the  institu- 
tional recipient  of  taxpayers'  money, 
and  not  narrowly  to  the  specific  pro- 
gram or  activity  which  benefits  from 
the  funds.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
Senators  Packwood  and  Kennedy,  and 
with  more  than  54  of  our  colleagues, 
to  clarify  beyond  dispute  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  public  funds  are 
not  perverted  to  support  invidious  pri- 
vate discrimination.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  clarifies  the  application  of 
certain  civil  rights  laws,  including  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975,  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

This  legislation  was  made  necessary 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell,  which 
narrowly  interpreted  the  application 
of  title  IX's  prohibition  against  sex 
discrimination  in  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Title  IX  was  passed  over  a  decade 
ago  to  remedy  the  widespread  discrim- 
ination against  women  and  girls  that 
permeated  our  Nation's  educational 
system.  Fortunately,  the  law  has 
brought  about  significant  changes- 
girls  are  no  longer  legally  locked  out 
of  traditionally  male  vocational  pro- 
grams   and    women    have    vastly    im- 


proved access  to  athletic  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  1  believe  that  the 
Grove  City  College  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision represents  a  major  retreat  in 
the  battle  against  discrimination.  The 
Court  ruled  that  only  the  particular 
activity  or  program  which  receives 
Federal  funds  at  the  institution  is  le- 
gally bound  to  treat  individuals  equita- 
bly. Other  programs,  departments  or 
activities  are  apparently  now  free  to 
discriminate.  If  a  college's  only  Feder- 
al assistance  is  in  the  form  of  student 
aid.  for  example,  that  college  is  no 
longer  obligated  to  treat  women  equal- 
ly in  course  offerings,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  other  student  programs. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  Grove  City  College  case  ap- 
plied specifically  to  sex  discrimination 
under  title  IX.  it  sets  a  precedent  for 
the  interpretation  of  similar  language 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Age  of  1975. 

This  legislation  will  restore  these 
laws  to  their  original  intent;  namely, 
to  deny  all  Federal  funds  to  any  insti- 
tution which  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  national  origin,  dis- 
ability, or  age. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  delay  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  Civil  rights 
and  women's  organization  have  fought 
long  and  hard  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  antidiscrimination  laws  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Until  Congress 
acts,  existing  discrimination  will  go 
unchecked,  court  cases  will  be  lost  due 
to  narrow  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
and  new  discriminatory  policies  will  be 
encouraged  and  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  time  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  retreat.  This  is 
the  time  to  continue  the  march  toward 
equal  opportunity.  Let  us  pass  this  leg- 
islation—and let  us  boldly  move 
toward  the  day  when  our  Nation  final- 
ly holds  this  truth  to  be  self-evident: 
that  not  just  all  men  but  all  people  are 
created  equal.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  SSI  program 
with  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
such  program  will  more  realistically 
and  more  equitably  reflect  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  applicants  and 
recipients  thereunder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  EQUITABLE 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  REFORM  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  Equitable  Im- 
provement and  Reform  Amendments 
of  1984. 
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This  legislation  represents  the  first 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  (SSI) 
since  its  creation  10  years  ago.  This  is 
a  proposal  of  modest  proportions,  to 
promote  greater  administrative  effi- 
ciency and  resolve  various  inequities 
which  have  emerged  over  the  last 
decade.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  increase 
benefits  for  the  nearly  4  million  blind, 
elderly,  and  disabled  Americans  receiv- 
ing SSI,  nor  to  expand  the  services  of 
this  program  to  others.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  will  save 
money.  Taken  together,  the  SSI  equi- 
table improvement  and  reform  amend- 
ments represent  a  thorough  and  sensi- 
ble package  designed  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  SSI.  The  legislation 
we  introduce  today  is  identical  to  H.R. 
5341.  introduced  by  Congressmen  Pete 
Stark,  Harold  Ford,  and  others  on 
April  3.  1984. 

When  President  Nixon  signed  H.R.  1 
creating  SSI.  on  October  30,  1972,  he 
declared  that  SSI  "will  end  many  old 
inequities  and  will  provide  a  new  uni- 
form system  of  well-earned  benefits 
for  older  Americans,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled.  It  reaffirms  and  reinforces 
America's  traditional  efforts  to  assist 
those  of  our  citizens  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  help 
themselves." 

I  was  a  member  of  President  Nixons 
Cabinet  during  the  formulation  and 
consideration  of  SSI.  It  was  landmark 
legislation:  The  first  assistance  pro- 
gram based  on  uniform  national  eligi- 
bility standards  and  payment  levels. 
Ten  years  of  program  operation,  how- 
ever, have  highlighted  some  aspects 
that  require  fine  tuning,  so  SSI  can 
better  serve  needy,  blind,  aged,  and 
disabled  Americans.  Simply  stated, 
this  bill  does  not  dramatically  increase 
beneficiaries  or  benefits,  but  it  does 
something  equally  important— it  im- 
proves the  treatment  of  current  bene- 
ficiaries by  reducing  the  harassment 
and  indignities  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected. 

Current  SSI  procedures,  for  exam- 
ple, discourage  normal  gift  giving  be- 
tween families  and  friends.  If  an  SSI 
recipient  is  taken  out  for  lunch,  by  her 
son,  she  must  report  the  cost  of  that 
meal  to  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  its  value  is  deducted  from 
her  monthly  SSI  check.  Similarly,  if  a 
granddaughter  pays  for  her  grandfa- 
ther's train  ticket  on  Thanksgiving,  its 
cost  is  considered  part  of  the  grandfa- 
ther's income  under  current  SSI  pro- 
cedures, and  must  be  deducted  from 
his  SSI  check.  In  neither  case,  or 
thousands  like  it.  could  the  SSI  recipi- 
ent use  the  item  in  question  to  meet 
his  or  her  normal  living  expenses. 

This  legislation  would  exclude  these 
gifts  from  an  SSI  recipient's  calcula- 
tion, and  permit  normal  gift  giving  be- 
tween families  and  friends. 

Consider  existing  procedures  regard- 
ing reparation  payments  to  Holocaust 


survivors.  A  survivor  of  the  Nazi  hor- 
rors who  accepts  reparation  payments 
must  include  these  payments  as 
income,  for  purposes  of  determining 
his  or  her  eligibility  for  SSI  assistance. 
It  never  was  the  intent  of  the  authors 
of  this  legislation  to  require  such  a 
standard  of  eligibility.  It  ought  not 
remain.  This  legislation  would  permit 
Holocaust  survivors  to  exclude  repara- 
tion payments  from  their  income  cal- 
culations, to  determine  eligibility  for 
SSI.  We  can  do  no  less. 

The  current  assets  limitation,  which 
essentially  determines  an  American's 
eligibility  for  SSI,  is  dismally  low.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  increased  by  119  percent; 
yet  the  assets  limitation  for  SSI  eligi- 
bility has  remained  unchanged;  at 
$1,500  for  individuals  and  $2,250  for 
couples.  These  unrealistically  low 
assets  limitations  exclude  many  indi- 
viduals who,  in  all  other  respects, 
would  qualify  for  SSI.  This  legislation 
provides  a  modest  increase  in  the  SSI 
assets  limits,  to  $2,000  for  individuals 
and  to  $3,000  for  couples.  We  must 
enable  the  program  to  reach  all  those 
it  was  intended  to  help,  and  end  the 
perpetuation  of  unduly  restrictive  eli- 
gibility criteria. 

Current  overpayment  and  underpay- 
ment procedures  also  are  a  nightmare 
for  SSI  recipients,  regardless  of  who  is 
at  fault.  Today,  if  an  SSI  recipient  fi- 
nally is  compensated  for  many  months 
of  underpayment,  he  or  she  has  only  4 
months  to  spend  the  retroactive  pay- 
ment before  it  is  considered  an  asset, 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  future 
SSI  eligibility.  These  compensatory 
payment  checks  can  be  quite  large,  if 
underpayment  has  been  protracted 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  spent  re- 
sponsibly in  4  months.  This  bill  would 
correct  this  policy  by  extending  the 
period  of  time  before  underpayment 
compensation  would  be  considered  an 
asset  to  1  year. 

This  legislation  would  also  modify 
SSI  guidelines  regarding  overpay- 
ments. Under  current  procedures,  if 
the  Social  Security  Administration  dis- 
covers that  it  has  been  overpaying  an 
SSI  recipient,  for  example,  by  $15  a 
month  for  6  months,  it  can  recoup  the 
entire  $90  from  the  SSI  recipient's 
next  monthly  benefit  check.  The  aver- 
age SSI  benefit  check  is  less  than  $300 
a  month— and  these  recoupment  pro- 
cedures for  overpayments  are  an  en- 
tirely unreasonable  and  cruel  tactic, 
one  we  should  prohibit.  This  bill 
would  limit  monthly  deductions  for 
overpayments  by  no  more  than  the 
greater  of  $10  or  10  percent  of  the 
benefit  check.  This  bill  also  would 
limit  recoupment  of  overpayments  to 
the  actual  amount  overpaid,  so  no  in- 
dividual will  lose  his  or  her  entire  ben- 
efit check  when  it  exceeds  the  assets 
limit  by  only  a  small  amount.  This  leg- 
islation also  provides  SSI  recipients  a 
related  protection;   when  a  recipient 


has  been  both  overpaid  and  underpaid, 
no  adjustment  can  be  made  for  the  un- 
derpayment until  the  individual  has 
an  opportunity  to  seek  a  waiver  of  the 
overpayment. 

Such  procedures  and  circumstances, 
and  many  others,  obscure  the  true 
intent  of  the  SSI  program  and  under- 
mine its  integrity.  The  SSI  Equitable 
Improvement  and  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1984  to  seek  to  remedy  many 
of  the  current  inequities,  inequities  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  programs 
charter. 

Four  million  needy  senior  citizens, 
and  blind  and  disabled  children  and 
adults  depend  on  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  SSI.  They  suffer  from  the 
various  inequities  and  administrative 
inflexibility  of  the  current  program. 
They  cannot  mobilize  powerful  lobbies 
to  represent  their  views  and  champion 
their  cause.  Many  are  not  even  able  to 
communicate  their  situations  to  their 
elected  officials.  We  must  take  up 
their  cause. 

The  seven  titles  which  comprise  the 
SSI  Equitable  Improvement  and 
Reform  Amendments  of  1984  will 
bring  some  small  improvements  into 
the  lives  of  the  nearly  4  million  SSI  re- 
cipients in  this  country.  At  the  very 
least,  this  legislation  can  alleviate 
some  of  the  hardships  they  currently 
experience. 

The  SSI  Equitable  Improvement  and 
Reform  Amendments  of  1984  h?s  been 
endorsed  by:  Save  Our  Security  Coali- 
tion (SOS),  American  Association  of 
Homes  for  the  Aging,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  (AARP), 
National  Association  of  Retired  Feder- 
al Employees,  National  Association  of 
State  Units  on  Aging.  National  Caucus 
and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Na- 
tional Pacific/Asian  Resource  Center 
on  Aging,  Older  Women's  League, 
Villers  Advocacy  Associates,  and  West- 
ern Gerontological  Society. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
legislation  the  support  it  deserves,  and 
to  join  this  effort  for  prompt  passage 
of  the  SSI  Equitable  Improvement 
and  Reform  Amendments  of  1984. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
full  text  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2569 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  'SSI  Equitable  Improve- 
ment and  Reform  Amendments  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-TREATMENT  OF  INCOME 
Sec.  101.  Exclusion  of  certain  real  and  per- 
sonal property  from  income. 
Sec.  102.  Permanent  extension  of  provisions 
for      disregarding      emergency 
and  other  in-kind  assistance. 


Sec.  103.  Exclusion  of  interest  and  dividends 

from  income. 
Sec.    104.   Exclusion   of   certain   temporary 
income  in  retrospective  budget- 
ing. 
Sec.  105.  Exclusion  of  reparations  received 

by  Holocaust  survivors. 
TITLE  II-TREATMENT  OF  RESOURCES 
Sec.    201.    Determination    of    overpayment 
amounts       when       recipient's 
countable  assets  exceed  limits. 
Sec.   202.   Modification   of  penalties  where 
assets  are   transferred   at   less 
than  fair  market  value. 
Sec.  203.  Exclusion  of  underpayments  from 

resources. 
Sec.  204.  Increase  in  dollar  limitations  under 

assets  test. 

Sec.  205.  Computation  of  vehicle  value  in 

assets  test. 

TITLE  III-DETERMINATION  OF 

BENEFIT  AMOUNTS 

Sec.   301.   Changes   in   one-third   reduction 

formula. 
Sec.    302.    Continuation    of    full    benefits 
through  second  month  of  insti- 
tutionalization. 
Sec.  303.  Increa-ses  in  benefit  standard  for 

institutionalized  recipients. 
TITLE  IV-PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 

ELIGIBILITY 
Sec.    401.    Eligibility    of    disabled    children 

living  abroad. 
Sec.  402.  Eligibility  for  retroactive  benefits 

of  deceased  recipients. 
Sec.  403.  Modification  of  certain  filing  re- 
quirements. 
Sec.  404.  Eligibility  of  couples  living  apart. 
TITLE      V-OVERPAYMENTS.      UNDER- 
PAYMENTS,   AND    BENEFIT    REDUC- 
TIONS 
Sec.  501.  Limitation  of  recoupment  rate  in 

case  of  overpayments. 
Sec.   502.   Extension   of   interim   assistance 

program. 
Sec.  503.  Repeal  of  penalty  against  recipient 
where  group  living  facility  fails  to 
meet  applicable  standards. 
Sec.  504.  Increased  payments  for  presump- 
tively eligible  individuals. 
Sec.  505.  Concurrent  overpayments  and  un- 
derpayments. 
Sec.  506.  Notice  to  recipients  regarding  over- 
payments. 
TITLE  VI-EXTENSION  OF  SSI 
PROGRAM 
Sec.  601.  Extension  of  program  to  Guam  and 

the  Virgin  Islands. 
Sec.  602.  Study  of  extension  of  program  to 
Puerto  Rico. 
TITLE  VII-OTHER  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701.  Survey  on  program  participation. 
Sec.  702.  Extension  of  outreach  efforts. 
Sec.  703.  Assistance  to  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents. 
Sec.  704.  Requirement  of  increased  clarity 
and  readability  for  written  mate- 
rials to  be  used  by  SSI  applicants 
or  recipients. 

Sec.  705.  General  effective  date. 

TITLE  1-TREATMENT  OF  INCOME 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  REAL  AND  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  FROM  INCOME 

Sec  101.  (a)  Section  1612(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(14)  unearned  income  received  in  the 
form  of  real  or  personal  property  (A)  to  the 
extent  it  meets  the  criteria  for  exclusion 
from  the  re.sources  of  such  individual  or 
spouse  under  section  1613(a).  (B)  which  is  of 
a  type  not  normally  converted  into  cash  or 
otherwise  used  for  the  production  of 
income,  which  is  not  so  converted  or  used, 
and  which  cannot  be  used  by  the  individual 
(or  such  spouse)  for  food  or  clothing,  or  (C) 
which  is  received  as  a  gift  or  heirloom  pos- 
sessing emotional  or  sentimental  value  (to 
the  individual  or  such  spouse),  and  which  is 
not  converted  into  cash  or  otherwise  used 
for  the  producition  of  income.". 

permanent  extension  of  PROVISIONS  FOR 
DISREGARDING  EMERGENCY  AND  OTHER  IN- 
KIND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  545  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "and  prior  to  July  1, 
1985"  in  sub.section  «c);  and 

(2)  by  Striking  out  ".  including"  and  all 
that  follows  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  404(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  end  before  October  1,  1984". 

EXCLUSION  OF  INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS  FROM 
INCOME 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  1612(a)(2)(F)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  dividends,  interest,  and  royalties  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  royalties  (and 
any  interest  not  excluded  from  income 
under  subsection  (b)(12))". 

(b)  Section  I612(b)(12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "interest  income"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dividend  and  inter- 
est income,  including  interest  income";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  the  9-month 
period"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  but  not  including  any  interest 
income  derived  from  an  asset  which  is 
wholly  or  partly  excluded  or  omitted  from 
the  resources  of  the  individual  (or  spouse) 
under  this  title  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  such  income  exceeds  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  so  derived  if  the  asset 
involved  (or  the  portion  thereof  so  excluded 
or  omitted)  had  a  principal  value  of  $3,000 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  $3,750  in  the 
case  of  an  ihdividual  and  spouse:  and". 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  TEMPORARY  INCOME  IN 
RETROSPECTIVE  BUDGETING 

Sec.  104.  Section  1611<c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  and  below  subparagraph 
(B))  the  following  new  .sentence: 
"Any  income  which  is  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  month  in  which  such  individ- 
uals  application  for  benefits  under  this  title 
becomes  effective  or  in  any  month  immedi- 
ately following  a  month  of  such  individual's 
ineligibility  for  such  benefits,  and  which 
constitutes  income  of  a  kind  or  in  an 
amount  which  such  individual  does  not  con- 
tinue to  receive  in  subsequent  months,  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  of  such  individual 
(and  his  eligible  spouse  if  any)  only  for  that 
month  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
for  any  subsequent  month.". 

EXCLUSION  OF  REPARATIONS  RECEIVED  BY 
HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 

Sec  105.  Section  1612(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (14)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(15)  amounts  received  from  West  Germa- 
ny or  any  other  foreign  country  as  repara- 
tions under  the  Federal  Law  on  the  Com- 
pensation of  Victims  of  the  National  Social- 
ist Persecution  (Federal  Compensation 
Law),  as  enacted  by  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  on  June  29.  1956.  or  received 
from  East  Germany  as  reparations  under 
laws  having  the  same  general  purposes  or 
objectives.". 

TITLE  II-TREATMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

DETERMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
WHEN  RECIPIENT'S  COUNTABLE  ASSETS 
EXCEED  LIMITS 

Sec.  201.  Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  an  individual  (or  an  indivi- 
dul  and  his  or  her  spouse)  for  any  month  is 
attributable  solely  to  the  ownership  or  pos- 
session by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if 
any)  in  such  month  of  resources  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  applicable  dollar 
figure  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  or 
(2)(B)  of  section  1611(a).  the  amount  of 
such  overpayment  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
the  lesser  of  (A)  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  under  this  title  which  were  received 
by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  for 
such  month  or  for  which  such  individual 
(and  spouse  if  any)  would  have  been  eligible 
for  such  month  but  for  such  resources  or 
(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  total  value  of 
the  resources  of  such  individual  in  such 
month  exceeded  that  dollar  figure.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  to  an  overpay- 
ment with  respect  to  an  individual  (or  an  in- 
dividual and  his  or  her  spouse)  for  any 
month  shall  not  affect  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of  section  1611(a) 
to  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  for 
any  subsequent  month  unless  this  para- 
graph also  applies  to  an  overpayment  with 
respect  to  such  individual  (and  spouse  if 
any)  for  such  subsequent  month.". 

MODIFICATION  OF  PENALTIES  WHERE  ASSETS 
ARE  TRANSFERRED  AT  LESS  THAN  FAIR  MARKET 
VALUE 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  1613(c)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "the  exclusions  under 
subsection  (a)"  the  following:  ".  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  1613(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  any  resource  (or  interest  therein) 
which  was  given  away  or  sold  at  less  than  its 
fair  market  value,  and  which  as  a  conse- 
quence must  be  included  in  the  resources  of 
an  individual  (and  his  eligible  spouse  if  any) 
under  paragraph  (1).  shall  be  included  in 
such  resources  only  for  a  period  (to  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary)  which  bears  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  uncompensated 
value  of  such  resource  (or  interest)  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  and  which  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  is  the  same  as 
the  period  during  which  the  individual  or 
spouse  is  or  would  be  ineligible  by  reason  of 
section  1917(c)  for  medical  assistance  under 
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the  applicable  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX. 

■•(5)  The  Secretary  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations may  in  any  case  waive  the  requir- 
ment  of  paragraph  (1),  or  reduce  the  period 
for  which  the  resource  involved  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  individual's  resources  as  other- 
wise specified  under  paragraph  (4).  upon  a 
finding  that— 

"(A)  the  individual  (or  eligible  spouse  if 
any)  is  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other 
medical  institution  and  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  discharged  from  such  in- 
stitution and  returh  home. 

••(B)  title  to  the  resource  involved  was 
transferred  to  the  individual's  spouse  or  to 
the  individual's  child  who  is  under  age  21  or 
is  blind  or  disabled  as  defined  in  section 
1614(a). 

•■(C)  the  individual  (or  spouse)  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  resource  either  at  fair  market 
value  or  for  other  valuable  consideration,  or 

•'(D)  the  inclusion  of  the  resource  in  the 
individual's  or  spouse's  resources  would 
work  an  undue  hardship; 
and  in  any  event,  where  the  Slate  (under 
whose  medical  assistance  plan  the  individ- 
ual (or  spouse)  is  covered)  elects  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  section  1917(c)  or  to 
reduce  the  period  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual (or  spouse)  is  or  would  be  ineligible 
for  medical  assistance  by  reason  of  such  sec- 
tion 1917(c).  the  Secretary  (with  respect  to 
such  individual  or  spouse)  shall  waive  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  or  similarly 
reduce  the  period  otherwise  specified  under 
paragraph  i4).^'. 

EXCLUSION  OF  UNDERPAYMENTS  FROM 
RESOURCES 

Sec  203.  Section  1613(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  '6i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••;  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(7)  any  amount  received  from  the  United 
States  (in  the  form  of  a  retroactive  check) 
which  is  attributable  to  underpayments  of 
benefits  due  for  one  or  more  prior  months, 
under  this  title  or  title  II.  to  such  individual 
(or  spouse)  or  to  any  other  person  whose 
income  is  deemed  to  be  included  in  such  in- 
dividual's (or  spouses)  income  for  purposes 
of  this  title;  but  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph in  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
(and  eligible  spouse  if  any),  with  respect  to 
any  amount  so  received  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of  12 
months  from  the  date  on  which  such 
amount  is  received,  and  the  retroactive 
check  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
notice  of  this  limitation.  •. 

INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  LIMITATIONS  UNDER 
ASSETS  TEST 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1611(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,250"  and  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  $3,000  •  and  $2,000  ",  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  1611(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$2,250""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

COMPUTATION  OF  VEHICLE  VALUE  IN  ASSETS 
TEST 

Sec.  205.  Section  1613(a)(2i  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)  household  goods, 
personal  effects,  and  an  automobile,  to  the 
extent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 


"(A)  an  automobile; 

■•(B)  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects, to  the  extent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(B)  the  value"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  the  value". 

TITLE  III-DETERMINATION  OP 
BENEFIT  AMOUNTS 

CHANCES  IN  ONE-THIRD  REDUCTION  FORMULA 

Sec  301.  Section  1612(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  and  below  paragraph  (2)(F)) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)(A)(i).  an  individual  (and 
his  eligible  spouse,  if  any)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  living  in  another  persons 
household  and  receiving  support  and  main- 
tenance in  kind  from  such  person'  if  such 
individual  (and  such  spouse,  if  any)  live  in  a 
household  with  one  or  more  other  persons 
and  such  individual's  (or  such  individual's 
and  spouse's)  pro  rata  share  of  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  such  household  does  not 
exceed  the  benefit  (including  any  supple- 
mentary payments)  payable  to  an  individual 
(or  an  individual  anel  eligible  spouse,  as  may 
be  appropriate)  with  no  other  income  who  is 
living  in  another  person's  household  and  re- 
ceiving support  and  maintenance  from  such 
person.  ". 

CONTINUATION  OF  FULL  BENEFITS  THROUGH 
SECOND  MONTH  OF  INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  1611(e)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraphs  (B),  (C).  and  (D)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subparagraphs 
(B).  (C),  (D),  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  1611(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D) 
and  (E).  and  by  striking  out  so  much  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  as  precedes  clause  (i)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(B)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  individ- 
ual or  eligible  spouse  is  in  a  hospital,  ex- 
tended care  facility,  nursing  home,  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility,  such  individual's  bene- 
fit for  the  period  ending  with  the  second 
consecutive  month  throughout  which  he  or 
she  is  in  such  hospital,  home,  or  facility 
shall  be  determineei  as  though  he  or  she 
were  continuing  to  reside  outside  the  insti- 
tution under  the  same  conditions  as  before 
he  or  she  entered  the  institution. 

"(C)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  individ- 
ual or  eligible  spouse  is  throughout  any 
month  in  a  hospital,  extended  care  facility, 
nursing  home,  or  intermediate  care  facility 
receiving  payments  (with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual or  spouse)  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX.  and  such  month  is 
the  third  consecutive  month  throughout 
which,  or  a  month  in  a  continuous  period 
beginning  with  such  third  consecutive 
month  throughout  which,  such  individual  is 
in  a  hospital,  extended  care  facility,  nursing 
home,  or  intermediate  care  facility  (whether 
or  not  receiving  payments  with  respect  to 
such  individual  for  each  month  in  such 
period),  the  benefit  under  this  title  for  such 
individual  for  such  month  shall  be  pay- 
able—". 

INCREASES  IN  BENEFIT  STANDARD  FOR 
INSTITUTIONALIZED  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  1611(e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
302  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •$300  per  year"  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)(II)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$420  per  year  (or,  if  greater,  the 
amount  determined  under  section  1617,  with 
the  amount  of  the  resulting  payment  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  month  (if  not  a  mul- 


tiple of  $1)  being  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $1 )";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$600  per  year"  in 
clause  (iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■$840  per  year  (or,  if  greater,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  1617,  with  the 
amount  of  the  resulting  payment  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  month  (if  not  a  multiple 
of  $1)  being  rounded  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1)". 

Section  1617(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (b)(2)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""(b)(2).  and  (e)(1)'". 

TITLE  IV-PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
ELIGIBILITY 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  DISABLED  CHILDREN  LIVING 
ABROAD 

Sec.  401.  Section  1611(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(f)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  title."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""(f)(1)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  title  (but  subject 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection).";  and 

(2)  by  a(jding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  minor  child  who  is  disabled  (as 
determined  under  section  1614(a).  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  221(g))  and  who 
is  outside  the  United  States  with  his  or  her 
parent  or  parents,  so  long  as  such  parent  (or 
either  of  such  parents)  retains  his  or  her 
legal  residence  in  a  Stale.". 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  RETROACTIVE  BENEFITS  OF 
DECEASED  RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  1631(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  in.serting  "(A)"'  after  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  recovery  from"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "The  Secretary  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"by  recovery  from  such  individual  or  his  eli- 
gible spouse  (or  from  the  estate  of  either)  or 
by  payment  to  such  individual  or  his  eligible 
spouse,  or,  if  such  individual  is  deceased,  by 
payment— 

"(i)  to  the  eligible  spouse,  if  any.  or 

""(ii)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i)  or  the  person  who 
meets  such  requirements  dies  before  the 
payment  is  completed,  to  any  surviving  hus- 
band or  wife  (as  determined  under  section 
1614(d))  with  whom  the  individual  was 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  immediate- 
ly prior  to  institutionalization  by  reason  of 
his  last  illness,  or 

••(iii)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  or  each 
person  who  meets  such  requirements  dies 
before  the  payment  is  completed,  and  such 
individual  was  a  disabled  child  whose 
income  and  resources  (at  the  time  of  his 
death)  were  deemed  to  include  any  income 
and  resources  of  a  parent  or  parents  under 
section  1614(f)(2).  to  such  parent  or  parents, 
or 

"(iv)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii)  or 
each  person  who  meets  such  requirements 
dies  before  the  payment  is  completed,  and 
such  individual  (at  the  time  of  his  death) 
was  living  in  another  person's  household 
and  was  subject  to  section  1612(a)(2)(A)(i), 
to  such  other  person,  or 

"(V)  if  there  is  no  person  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  or  (iv)  or 
each  person  who  meets  such  requirements 
dies  before  the  payment  is  completed,  to 
members  of  such  individual's  family  or 
other  persons  to  the  extent  and  in  the  pro- 


portions that  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  they  furnished  such 
individual  with  support  or  maintenance 
during  the  period  for  which  the  payment  is 
being  made. 

"(B)  The  Secretary". 

NOTIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  FILING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  403.  Section  1611(e)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "No  person"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

••(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  require 
any  person  under  the  age  of  65  who  is  ap- 
plying for  or  receiving  benefits  under  this 
title,  in  order  to  be  an  eligible  individual  or 
eligible  spouse  for  purposes  of  this  title,  to 
apply  for  and  (if  eligible)  obtain  any  bene- 
fits which  may  be  payable  to  such  person 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974,  if  the  receipt 
of  the  latter  benefits  would  render  such 
person  ineligible  for  benefits  under  this  title 
and  consequently  for  assistance  under  title 
XIX.  The  Secretary  shall  inform  each 
person  to  whom  the  preceding  sentence  ap- 
plies of  his  or  her  potential  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  title  II  of  this  Act  or  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  of  the 
potential  risk  of  lo.ss  of  his  or  her  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  title  XIX,  and  of  his  or 
her  right  (in  view  of  that  risk)  to  elect  not 
to  apply  for  such  benefits."'. 

eligibility  of  COUPLES  LIVING  APART 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  1614(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
more  than  six  months."  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  more  than 
one  month,  and,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  benefits  payable  for  a 
month  during  which  they  are  living  apart, 
the  living  arrangement  of  such  individual 
and  spouse  in  the  month  preceding  such 
month  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  living 
arrangement  of  both  such  individual  and 
spouse.  A  husband  and  wife  who  are  living 
in  the  same  hospital,  extended  care  facility, 
nursing  home,  or  intermediate  care  facility 
shall  be  considered  to  be  living  apart.  Not- 
withstanding the  two  preceding  sentences,  a 
husband  and  wife  shall  be  considered  to  be 
living  together  (and  to  be  an  eligible  individ- 
ual and  eligible  spouse)  during  any  period  of 
not  more  than  two  consecutive  months 
throughout  which  one  or  both  of  them  is  in 
a  hospital,  extended  care  facility,  nursing 
home,  or  intermediate  care  facility  if 
throughout  such  period  they  would  be  an  el- 
igible individual  and  eligible  spouse  (as  de- 
fined in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section) if  they  are  living  together  and  if.  in 
the  month  immediately  preceding  such 
period,  they  were  living  together  as  an  eligi- 
ble individual  and  eligible  spouse  (as  so  de- 
fined).". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1614(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•the 
preceding  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection". 

TITLE  V-OVERPAYMENTS.  UNDER- 
PAYMENTS. AND  BENEFIT  REDUC- 
TIONS 

LIMITATION  OF  RECOUPMENT  RATE  IN  CASE  OF 
OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec.  501.  Section  1631(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)'"  after  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  the  following;  ",  and  (B)  shall  in 
any  event  make  the  adjustment  or  recovery 
(in  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits)  only  through 
adjustments  in  future  payments  which  do 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  any  such  payment 
by  more  than  10  percent  or  $10  (whichever 
is  larger),  where  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  or  spouse  was  involved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  overpayment,  so  long  as  such 
individual  or  spouse  is  receiving  payments 
under  this  title.  The  availability  (in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  has  been  paid  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  benefits)  of  pro- 
cedures for  adjustment  or  recovery  at  a  lim- 
ited rate  under  clause  (B)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not,  in  and  of  itself,  prevent 
or  restrict  the  provision  (in  such  case)  of 
more  substantial  relief  under  clause  (A)  of 
such  sentence.". 

EXTENSION  OF  INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  502.  (a)  Section  1631(g)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "at  the  time  the  Secretary  makes  the 
first  payment  of  benefits"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  the  time  the  Secretary 
makes  the  first  payment  of  benefits  (with 
respect  to  the  period  described  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (3))  or  at  any  time  after  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  the  individ- 
ual's benefits  (with  respect  to  a  period  de- 
-scribed  in  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph).  ". 

(b)  Section  1631(g)(3)  of  .such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "basic  needs"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •',  or  (B)  during 
any  period  following  the  termination  of  the 
individual's  benefits,  if  and  to  extent  that 
(i)  the  individual  is  subsequently  found  on 
reconsideration  or  appeal  to  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  such  benefits  and  (ii)  a  retroactive 
payment  of  benefits  for  months  in  that 
period  is  due  the  individual"". 

REPEAL  OF  PENALTY  AGAINST  RECIPIENT  WHERE 
GROUP  LIVING  FACILITY  FAILS  TO  MEET  APPLI- 
CABLE STANDARDS 

Sec.  503.  Section  1616(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4). 

INCREASED  PAYMENTS  FOR  PRESUMPTIVELY 
ELIGIBLE  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec  504.  Section  1631(a>(4)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  cash  advance  against  such  benefits  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $100'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "cash  advances  of  such 
monthly  benefits  for  which  he  is  presump- 
tively eligible,  including  any  federally-ad- 
ministered State  supplementary  payments, 
for  each  of  the  first  three  months  of  such 
presumptive  eligibility".        * 

CONCURRENT  OVERPAYMENTS  AND 
UNDERPAYMENTS 

Sec  505.  Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  section  201  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(4)  If  at  any  time  both  an  overpayment 
and  an  underpayment  exist  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  without  a  final  adjustment  or  re- 
covery having  yet  been  made  with  respect  to 
either  of  them,  no  such  adjustment  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  underpayment 
until  the  individual  has  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  seek  a  waiver  of  the  overpay- 
ment under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1);  and  the  existence  of  the  under- 


payment shall  not  preclude  the  granting  of 
such  a  waiver  of  the  overpayment  or  other- 
wise affect  the  disposition  thereof.". 

NOTICE  TO  RECIPIENTS  REGARDING 
OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec  506.  (a)  Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  sections  201 
and  505  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

•(5)  No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  the  adjustment  or  recov- 
ery of  any  overpayment  made  with  respect 
to  an  individual  (whether  such  action  is  the 
initial  action  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  overpayment  or  is  subsequently 
taken)  until  the  Secretary  has  sent  to  such 
individual  a  notice,  in  clear  and  understand- 
able language,  setting  forth— 

"(A)  the  exact  amount  of  the  overpay- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  that 
amount  was  calculated  (using  actual  dollar 
figures); 

"(B)  the  period  or  periods  with  respect  to 
which  the  overpayment  occurred: 

"(C)  the  reason  why  the  overpayment  oc- 
curred; 

"(D)  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  rale  at  which,  the  overpayment  is 
proposed  to  be  adjusted  or  recovered; 

•(E)  a  statement  of  the  individual's  right 
to  seek  a  waiver  of  the  overpayment  (or 
relief  from  the  proposed  manner  or  rate  of 
adjustment  or  recovery)  under  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  to  seek  recon- 
sideration of  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  an  overpayment  exists  (or  that  the 
overpayment  is  to  be  adjusted  or  recovered 
in  the  proposed  manner  or  at  the  proposed 
rate);  and 

••(F)  an  assurance  that  if  the  individual 
seeks  such  a  waiver  or  reconsideration,  no 
adjustment  in  or  recovery  from  such  indi- 
vidual's benefits  will  be  undertaken  or  car- 
ried out  until  a  decision  is  made  on  the 
waiver  or  reconsideration  sought."". 

(b)  Section  1631(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  505  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "until  the  individual  has 
had""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "until  the 
individual  has  received  the  Secretary's 
notice  with  respect  to  the  overpayment 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  has  had". 

TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  OF  SSI 
PROGRAM 

extension  of  program  TO  GUAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Section  1614(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'and  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "".  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"'. 

(b)  Section  1101(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "XVI,"  after  ""XI, '"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '",  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam"  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
fifth  sentence. 

(c)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '".  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

STUDY  OF  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  PUERTO 
RICO 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  feasibility  of  extend- 
ing the  program  of  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  Octo- 
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ber  1.  1985.  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  such  results. 

(b)  The  study  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
specifically  mclude  consideration  of— 

(1)  the  potential  cost  of  extending  the  ex- 
isting SSI  program  to  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  the  size  of  the  population  that  would 
be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  if  the  existing 
program  were  so  extended: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  potential  cost 
and  population  size  might  be  reduced  if  the 
SSI  benefit  standard  to  be  applied  to  indi- 
viduals in  Puerto  Rico  were  different  from 
the  SSI  t)enefit  standard  which  applies  to 
individuals  in  other  States,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  different  standards  that  might  be 
so  applied: 

(4)  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  gradu- 
ally phasing  in  the  SSI  program  in  Puerto 
Rico: 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  SSI  program  in  Puerto  Rico 
would  produce  offsetting  savings  in  the  food 
stamp  program  or  in  other  Federal  pro- 
grams: and 

(6)  any  other  factors  which  might  bear 
upon  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  SSI 
program  to  Puerto  Rico. 

TITLE  VII-OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

SURVEY  ON  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  statistically 
reliable  survey  of  current  and  potential  re- 
cipients of  SSI  benefits,  with  the  objective 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram is  being  used  by  individuals  who  are  or 
may  be  eligible  for  benefits  thereunder  and 
the  extent  to  which  current  data  (on  the 
number  of  such  individuals  and  their  rea- 
sons for  filing  or  not  filing  applications  for 
such  benefits)  are  accurate,  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  April  1. 
1986.  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  survey  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  deemed  appropri- 
ate in  the  light  of  such  results. 

(b)  In  the  conduct  of  the  survey  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  questionnaires,  hold 
such  interviews,  and  take  such  other  appro- 
priate actions,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  poten- 
tially eligible  individuals,  as  will  best  assure 
the  achievement  of  its  objective. 

(c)  The  survey  shall  specifically  include  an 
effort  to  determine  the  number  of  eligible 
individuals  (adults  and  children)  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  program  because  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  their  excess  resources, 
the  marginal  nature  of  the  benefits  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled,  or  other  fac- 
tors including  their  perceptions  about  the 
program,  and  shall  be  designed  to  produce 
results  which  will  permit  better  cost  esti- 
mates for  future  legislative  proposals  and  a 
more  accurate  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  SSI  program  on  the  low-income  popula- 
tion. 

EXTENSION  OF  OUTREACH  EFFORTS 
Sec.  702.  'aXD  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  establish  and  con- 
duct an  ongoing  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  about  SSI  benefits  (and 
State  supplementary  benefits)  to  individuals 
who  are  not  currently  receiving  such  bene- 
fits. 

(2)  In  conducting  the  program  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  (without  being  limit- 
ed to  the  following)  shall  (A)  provide  notice 
of  the  availability  of  SSI  benefits  to  all  el- 
derly and  disabled  individuals  who  are  re- 
cipients  of   benefits   under   title   II   of   the 


Social  Security  Act  or  under  other  benefit 
programs  (including  State  programs),  and 
who  may  be  eligible  for  SSI  benefits,  (i)  at 
the  time  when  any  such  individual  attains 
age  65  and  at  least  every  two  years  thereaf- 
ter, (ii)  at  the  time  when  any  such  individ- 
ual (before  attaining  age  65)  applies  for  or  is 
awarded  disability  insurance  benefits,  and 
(ill)  at  the  time  when  any  such  individual  is 
notified  of  his  or  her  eligibility  for  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits,  and  (B) 
encourage  all  such  recipients  to  contact 
their  local  Social  Security  district  offices  for 
further  information. 

(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible  in 
the  conduct  of  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  regularly  consult 
and  cooperate  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  private  agencies  which  have  knowledge 
of  potential  SSI  recipients,  and  shall  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  under  which 
such  agencies  will  send  notices  of  the  type 
described  in  subsection  (a)  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits  or  .services  under  programs 
administered  by  them.  The  Secretary  shall 
address  separately  and  specifically  the  best 
mechanisms  available  for  outreach  to  poten- 
tially eligible  disabled  children. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
(not  less  often  than  annually)  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
program  under  this  section,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  APPLICANTS  AND  RECIPIENTS 

Sec  703.  Section  1631(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  applicants 
and  recipients  in  executing  and  filing  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  this  title  and  in 
furnishing  any  other  data,  material,  and  in- 
formation which  may  be  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  cases  w^here  such  applicants  and 
recipients  because  of  their  physical  or 
mental  condition  are  incapable  without 
undue  difficulty  of  executing  or  filing  such 
applications  or  furnishing  such  data,  mate- 
rial, or  information,  and  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  that  all  applicants  and  recipients  are 
made  fully  aware  of  the  availability  of  such 
assistance.". 

REQUIREMENT  OF  INCREASED  CLARITY  AND  READ- 
ABILITY FOR  WRITTEN  MATERIALS  TO  BE  USED 
BY  SSI  APPLICANTS  OR  RECIPIENTS 

Sec  704.  Section  1631(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  section  703  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to 
assure  (i)  that  all  forms,  notices,  pamphlets, 
and  other  documents  which  are  issued  or 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  ap- 
plicants for  or  recipients  of  SSI  benefits  are 
written  and  arranged  in  a  manner  that  is 
clear,  readable,  readily  understandable,  and 
suited  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  par- 
ticular documents  involved,  and  (ii)  that 
each  such  form,  notice,  pamphlet,  or  other 
document  will  fully  and  fairly  provide  the 
applicant  or  recipient  with  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  him  or  her  to  assess  his 
or  her  rights  and  to  know  what  if  any  action 
is  required. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Secretary  shall— 

••(i)  review  all  of  the  forms,  notices,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  documents  in  use  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
and  complete  whatever  revisions  or  modifi- 


cations may  be  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  such  subparagraph,  no 
later  than  12  months  after  such  date:  and 

■(ii)  review  any  form,  notice,  pamphlet,  or 
other  document  (intended  for  use  by  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  SSI  benefits) 
which  may  be  proposed  for  issuance  or  dis- 
tribution on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  prior  to  its  actual 
issuance  or  distribution,  in  order  to  assure 
that  it  is  written  and  arranged  in  the 
manner  required  by  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  affirm- 
atively determined  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
be  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  contract 
with  recognized  experts  to  conduct  the  re- 
views required  by  this  paragraph  and  to 
make  any  revisions  in  the  documents  in- 
volved which  may  be  required  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  subparagraph  (A).". 

GENERAL  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  705.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984. 

Summary  of  SSI  Equitable  Improvement 
AND  Reform  Amendments  of  1984 

TITLE  I— treatment  OF  INCOME 

Section  101.  Excludes  certain  gifts  from 
income,  e.g..  property  received  which  in  the 
following  month  would  be  excluded  as  a  re- 
source or  a  gift  which  is  not  converted  into 
cash. 

Section  102.  Makes  permanent  provisions 
which  exclude  from  income  certain  emer- 
gency and  other  in-kind  assistance  provided 
on  the  basis  of  need  by  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  makes  permanent  the  exclusion  of 
home  energy  assistance  provided  by  private 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Section  103.  Interest  and  dividend  income 
on  countable  resources  that  are  within  the 
resource  limits  would  not  be  counted  as 
income. 

Section  104.  Requires  that  temporary  one- 
time income  received  in  the  initial  month  of 
eligibility  for  SSI  is  not  counted  more  than 
once  under  the  retrospective  budgeting 
process. 

Section  105.  Excludes  from  income  repara- 
tions received  from  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment by  holocaust  survivors. 

TITLE  II— TREATMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

Section  201.  Establishes  certain  limits  on 
the  amount  of  overpayments  incurred  when 
it  is  found  that  an  SSI  recipient's  resources 
had  in  a  previous  month  exceeded  the  al- 
lowable limit  by  an  amount  less  than  the  in- 
dividual's SSI  payment. 

Section  202.  Provides  that  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram, as  in  the  Medicaid  program,  that 
when  resources  are  transferred  at  less  than 
fair  market  value  to  qualify  for  benefits, 
that  the  length  of  delay  in  eligibility  for 
benefits  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
compensated value  of  such  resource  instead 
of  current  SSI  law's  penalty  of  no  le.ss  than 
a  two  year  delay  in  eligibility. 

Section  203.  Excludes  from  being  counted 
as  a  resource  for  12  months  for  SSI  eligibil- 
ity purposes  the  value  of  retroactive  SSI  or 
social  security  checks. 

Section  204.  Increases  the  SSI  countable 
resources  limit  from  $1500  to  $2000  for  an 
individual  and  from  $2250  to  $3000  for  a 
couple. 

Section  205.  Provides  for  exempting  from 
the  SSI  resources  limit  the  applicant's  or  re- 
cipient's autpmobile  instead  of  current  law 
which  provides  for  the  Secretary  to  periodi- 
cally   adjust    the    allowable    limit    on    the 


amount  of  the  value  of  a  car  which  is 
exempt  from  the  resources  limit.  (Current 
law  also  exempts  the  applicant's  or  recipi- 
ents home  in  contrast  to  the  original  SSI 
law  under  which  the  Secretary  had  author- 
ity to  set  a  value  limit  on  the  home.) 

TITLE  III— DETERMINATION  OF  BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS 

Section  301.  Modifies  the  assumptions  to 
be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  an 
SSI  applicant  is  receiving  in-kind  assistance 
when  living  with  others  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  SSI  applicants  from  an  automatic  '.i 
reduction  in  their  initial  SSI  benefit  if  at 
the  time  of  application  they  are  living  with 
a  relatively  low  income  household. 

Section  302.  Instead  of  residents  of  Medic- 
aid facilities  having  their  SSI  benefits  re- 
duced to  $25  a  month  (as  adjusted  by  Sec- 
tion 303)  effective  the  first  full  month  in 
such  a  facility,  they  would  not  have  their 
SSI  benefit  standard  reduced  until  the 
second  full  month  in  such  a  facility. 

Section  303.  The  current  $25  a  month  SSI 
benefit  standard  for  residents  of  Medicaid 
facilities  would  be  increased  to  $35  and 
would  be  annually  increased  by  the  same 
cost  of  living  percentage  as  other  SSI  bene- 
fit standards. 

TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
ELIGIBILITY 

Section  401.  Protects  disabled  children 
agains'  ineligibility  for  SSI  disabled  chil- 
dren benefits  solely  because  their  parents 
have  been  transferred  out  of  the  country 
and  have  lived  out  of  the  country  more  than 
30  days. 

Section  402.  Expand  eligibility  for  retroac- 
tive benefits  of  deceased  recipients  to  the 
spouse  the  parent  of  a  disabled  child  those 
with  whom  they  were  living  and  the  'h  re- 
duction for  in-kind  assistance  was  applied  or 
if  none  of  the  above,  other  persons  who  can 
demonstrate  that  they  furnished  the  recipi- 
ent with  support  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  retroactive  check.  Present  law  pro- 
vides that  only  an  eligible  spouse  may  re- 
ceive the  retroactive  payment  that  was  due 
a  deceased  SSI  recipient. 

Section  403.  Provides  that  for  SSI  appli- 
cants or  recipients  under  age  65  a  person 
will  not  be  required  to  file  for  Social  Securi- 
ty or  Railroad  Retirement  benefits,  if  re- 
ceipt of  such  benefits  would  disadvantage 
the  individual,  e.g.  loss  of  eligibility  for  SSI 
and  subsequently  health  services  under 
Medicaid. 

Section  404.  Provides  for  the  reduction 
from  six  months  to  one  month  the  time 
that  an  SSI  individual  and  their  eligible 
spouse  must  be  living  apart  before  they  will 
be  treated  as  individuals  for  determining  eli- 
gibility for  and  amount  of  SSI  benefits. 

TITLE  V— OVERPAYMENTS,  UNDERPAYMENTS  AND 
BENEFIT  REDUCTIONS 

Section  501.  This  provision  limits  the  rate 
of  recoupment  of  SSI  overpayments.  SSA 
would  not  be  allowed  to  recoup  from  SSI  re- 
cipients who  have  been  overpaid,  an  amount 
which  would  result  in  decreasing  their  SSI 
payment  by  more  than  the  greater  of  $10  or 
10  percent  per  month,  in  those  cases  not  in- 
volving fraud. 

Section  502.  Expansion  of  the  interim  as- 
sistance program  to  include  payment  of  the 
appropriate  amount  of  retroactive  SSI 
funds  to  the  State,  when  the  State  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  SSI  recipients, 
who  have  appealed  a  termination  of  bene- 
fits, subsequently  won  the  appeal,  and  have 
qualified  for  retroactive  SSI  benefits. 

Section  503.  Repeal  of  provision  which  re- 
duces  the   SSI    recipient's   benefits   if   the 


group  living  facility  in  which  they  reside 
does  not  meet  State  standards. 

Section  504.  Emergency  advance  payments 
which  can  be  paid  directly  by  a  district 
Social  Security  office  to  those  in  need  of  im- 
mediate subsistence  income  would  be  in- 
creased from  up  to  $100  a  month  to  3 
months  of  SSI  benefits. 

Section  505.  Treatment  of  concurrent 
overpayments  and  underpayments.  Provides 
that  when  an  individual's  benefits  they  had 
received  under  SSI  involves  both  underpay- 
ments and  overpayments,  that  no  adjust- 
ment in  SSI  benefits  is  to  be  made  by  SSA 
to  recover  the  underpayment  until  the  indi- 
vidual has  had  the  opportunity  to  exhaust 
their  appeal  on  the  overpayment. 

Section  506.  Improving  the  notice  recipi- 
ents receive  regarding  overpayments.  When 
an  individual  has  been  overpaid  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  send  the  penson  a  notice  which 
contains,  in  simple  language,  the  following 
information:  the  precise  amount  of  the 
overpayment;  the  months  in  which  the  over- 
payment occurred:  the  reason  the  overpay- 
ment occurred;  a  complete  statement  of  the 
individual's  right  to  seek  reconsideration  of 
the  finding  that  overpayment  occurred;  the 
right  to  seek  waiver  of  repayment:  and 
notice  that  if  waiver  or  reconsideration  is 
sought,  payment  of  full  benefits  will  contin- 
ue until  a  decision  is  made. 

TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  OF  SSI  PROGRAM 

Section  601.  Provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  SSI  program  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands effective  October  1.  1985. 

Section  602.  Requires  HHS  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension of  SSI  to  residents  of  Puer'o  Rico. 

TITLE  Vll— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  701.  Provides  for  HHS  to  conduct 
a  statistically  reliable  survey  of  current  and 
potential  recipients  of  SSI  benefits  with  the 
objective  of  determining  the  number  of  eli- 
gible individuals  (adults  and  children)  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  program  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge,  excess  resources,  the 
marginal  nature  of  the  amount  benefits 
they  would  receive  or  other  factors  includ- 
ing perceptions  about  the  program.  A  report 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  April 
1.  1986. 

Section  702.  Requires  HHS  to  establish 
and  conduct  an  outgoing  SSI  outreach 
effort. 

Section  703.  Requires  that  SSA  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  assistant  SSI  applicants 
and  recipients  who  are  physically  or  mental- 
ly incapable  or  severely  limited  in  their  abil- 
ity to  apply  for  benefits  or  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  a  regular  basis  to  SSA  while  they 
are  recipients. 

Section  704.  Requires  that  HHS  take  cer- 
tain action  to  increase  the  clarity  and  read- 
ability of  written  materials  to  be  used  by 
SSI  applicants  or  recipients.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Presi(3ent,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
York  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  (SSI)  program 
while  improving  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  program  to  recipents.  SSI 
is  a  means-tested  income  assistance 
program  that  provides  monthly  bene- 
fits to  approximately  4  million  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  Americans. 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  implementation  of  SSI,  and 
therefore  I  fell  that  it  is  now  timely  to 
consider       legislation       designed       to 


remedy  a  set  of  specific  deficiencies  in 
the  program  that  have  hindered  its 
fair  and  efficient  administration  since 
it  inception  in  1974. 

This  bill  is  not  expensive:  Prelimi- 
nary CBO  estimates  suggest  this  bill 
will  cost  less  than  $500  million  for  the 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1987.  The 
legislation  does  not  substantially 
revise  the  basic  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  rather  contains  what  are  es- 
sentially modest,  technical  changes.  As 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  currently  investigating 
the  broader  policy  issues  associated 
with  SSI  in  an  oversight  project  to 
evaluate  the  first  10  years  off  the  pro- 
gram, and  it  may  be  that  more  signifi- 
cant reforms  will  be  appropriate  in  the 
future.  However,  this  bill  is  limited  to 
a  set  of  very  specific  changes. 

For  example,  one  problem  that  has 
persistently  plagued  the  program  is 
the  penalty  that  exists  for  exceeding 
the  resources  limit.  Currently.  SSI  re- 
cipients are  allowed  to  own  $1,500— 
$2,250  for  couples— in  assets  without 
losing  a  dollar  of  benefits.  However,  if 
a  recipient  inadvertently  accumulates 
resources  that  exceed  the  limit  by 
even  a  small  amount,  that  person  is 
deemed  ineligible  for  SSI  benefits  in 
every  month  in  which  there  is  an 
excess.  This  ineligibility  often  leads  to 
substantial  overpayments,  due  to  the 
fact  the  error  is  detected  after  the  full 
benefits  have  been  disbursed  to  the  re- 
cipient. In  essence,  if  a  SSI  recipient 
exceeds  the  resources  limit  by  $10, 
that  individual's  total  benefit  is  elimi- 
nated, rather  than  reduced  by  $10. 
This  bill  limits  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ment to  the  dollar  amount  by  which 
assets  exceed  the  limit,  if  the  excess  is 
less  than  the  recipients  monthly  pay- 
ment. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  modest 
increase  in  the  resources  limits.  De- 
spite a  119-percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  resource 
limits  have  not  been  increased  since 
1974,  and  this  represents  a  substantial 
deterioration  of  the  adequacy  of  SSI, 
This  legislation  increases  the  re- 
sources limits  from  $1,500  for  individ- 
uals to  $2,000  and  from  $2,250  for  cou- 
ples to  $3,000. 

Another  critical  provision  in  this  bill 
is  the  limitation  on  the  rate  at  which 
SSA  can  recover  overpayments  from 
SSI  recipients.  In  the  past  3  years,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  withholding  the 
entire  monthly  benefit  from  an  SSI  re- 
cipient for  as  many  months  as  is  neces- 
sary to  recover  an  overpayment.  The 
recipient  is  allowed  to  request  that 
SSA  reconsider  its  decision,  waive  the 
overpayment,  or  accept  a  lower  rate  of 
repayment.  However,  many  SSI  recipi- 
ents are  too  intimidated  to  challenge 
SSA,  and  many  are  forced  to  survive 
on  the  barest  necessities  until  SSA  re- 
stores their  benefits.  I  received  testi- 
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mony  last  November  before  a  hearing 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
about  a  confused  and  mentally  im- 
paired SSI  recipient  whose  benefit  had 
been  suspended  for  2  months  to  recov- 
er an  overpayment  which  the  man  had 
already  repaid.  This  man  was  subsist- 
ing on  little  more  than  coffee  when 
his  nephew  discovered  his  predicament 
and  intervened  on  his  behalf  to  re- 
quest that  SSA  restore  his  benefits. 

What  is  particularly  outrageous 
about  the  100  percent  withholding  of 
SSI  checks  is  that  these  recipients  are 
poor  by  definition,  and  even  with  full 
benefits  are  often  sustaining  only  the 
barest  subsistence.  This  bill  would 
limit  SSA  to  recovering  no  more  than 
$10  a  month  or  10  percent  of  the  bene- 
fit amount,  whichever  is  greater. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  require 
SSA  to  improve  the  clarity,  simplicity, 
and  completeness  of  overpayment  no- 
tices sent  to  SSI  recipients.  In  the 
past,  SSA  has  sent  notices  to  recipi- 
ents that  have  failed  to  include  such 
basic  information  as  the  reason  for  the 
alleged  overpayment,  the  time  period 
during  which  the  overpayment  arose, 
and  the  rights  the  recipient  has  to  re- 
quest a  reconsideration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  overpayment,  and  to  have 
the  overpayment  waived.  In  a  matter 
as  vital  as  the  potential  suspension  of 
benefit.  SSA  should  be  required  to 
insure  that  notices  are  clear  and 
simple,  and  that  they  contain  thor- 
ough information  as  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  overpayment,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  administrative  appeal. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  set  of  signifi- 
cant provisions  that  would  reduce  dis- 
incentives to  family  and  community 
involvement  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  SSI  recipients.  Specifically,  one  pro- 
vision would  e.xclude  the  value  of  gifts 
or  inheritances  from  income  in  the 
month  received  if  in  the  following 
month  they  would  be  excluded  as  an 
asset.  Currently,  a  piece  of  furniture 
received  as  a  gift  is  exempt  as  a  re- 
source in  the  following  month  as  a 
household  good,  but  is  considered  as 
income  in  the  month  received.  This 
practice  inhibits  normal  gift  giving 
among  friends  and  family,  and  penal- 
izes recipients  for  receiving  presents 
which  they  would  not  normally  con- 
vert to  cash. 

The  bill  makes  permanent  the  exclu- 
sion from  countable  income  of  need- 
based  home  energy  assistance  supplied 
by  energy  providers,  and  the  income 
exclusion  of  in-kind  support  donated 
by  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 
Both  these  provisions  encourage  pri- 
vate efforts  to  directly  assist  SSI  re- 
cipients and  increase  community  par- 
ticipation in  reducing  poverty.  SSIs 
interrelationship  with  ancillary  public 
and  private  assistance  programs  has 
proven  an  enduring  problem,  and 
these  provisons  build  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  program  positive,  sensible 
improvements. 


Another  specific  problem  this  bill 
addresses  is  that  of  couples  who  sepa- 
rate but  who.  for  the  purposes  of  cal- 
culating benefits,  continue  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  couple  for  the  first  6  months 
they  are  living  apart.  This  treatment 
creates  a  serious  hardship  if  one 
member  of  the  couple,  with  no  income 
or  resources,  is  forced  to  live  on  one 
half  of  an  SSI  check,  particularly  if 
the  benefit  is  low  due  to  the  assets  or 
income  of  the  other  member.  This  bill 
reduces  the  waiting  period  before  ben- 
efits are  recalculated  on  an  individual 
basis  from  6  months  to  1  month  after 
separation. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that 
SSA  work  to  lower  barriers  of  access 
to  claimants  and  recipients  who  suffer 
from  a  mental  or  physical  handicap. 
SSI  is  a  very  complex  program,  requir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  effort  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  applicants  and  current 
recipients.  I  think  it  is  critical  that 
SSA  become  more  responsive  to  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  the  SSI 
population,  and  that  it  improve  the 
quality  of  its  service  to  this  group. 

One  general  area  of  concern  I  have 
with  regard  to  SSI  is  the  rate  at  which 
those  eligible  for  benefits  participate 
in  the  program.  Current  estimates  sug- 
gest that  less  than  two-thirds  of  those 
eligible  for  SSI  receive  benefits.  In 
this  matter.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  conduct  a  thorough 
analysis  of  participation  and  nonparti- 
cipation  in  SSI.  Recent  efforts  to  com- 
plete this  kind  of  a  study  within  the 
Department  have  been  shelved,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  explicitly  require  that  this  research 
be  done. 

It  is  clear  that  one  reason  potential 
recipients  fail  to  participate  in  the 
program  is  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  of  its  existence.  Awareness  of 
this  program  is  far  from  widespread 
among  the  elderly  poor,  and  I  think 
efforts  to  reach  this  population,  and 
to  advise  them  of  the  existence  and 
availability  of  SSI  benefits,  are  essen- 
tial. I  believe  that  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  will  insure  that  outreach  will 
become  a  high  priority  for  SSA. 

Overall,  the  modest  and  incremental 
changes  stipulated  in  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  are  intended 
to  smooth  a  number  of  the  rough 
edges  in  this  program  that  have  ham- 
pered its  effective  service  to  the  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
inexpensive  way  to  make  life  much 
less  difficult  for  the  3.9  million  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  upon  the  SSI  pro- 
gram for  their  basic  support.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  further 
consideration.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.   2571.   A   bill   to   amend   title    10. 
United  States  Code,   to  improve   the 


procedures  for  procurement  of  techni- 
cal data  and  spare  parts  by  then  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  cost  effective  and  efficient  pur- 
chase of  spare  parts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  year  there  has  been  tremendous 
concern  regarding  the  exorbitant 
prices  paid  for  some  parts  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  From 
my  positions  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Small  Busine.ss,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  an  effort  to  understand 
the  root  causes  of  spare  parts  overpric- 
ing. 

Indepth  study  of  the  procurement 
process  is  not  a  glamorous  undertak- 
ing. However,  the  convoluted  process 
now  used  to  procure  items  for  the 
Government  simply  must  be  given  se- 
rious attention  if  Congress  is  to  con- 
structively reform  Government  pro- 
curement. By  most  accounts  the  spare 
parts  bill  for  the  DOD  will  top  $18  bil- 
lion this  year.  If  we  are  to  continue 
asking  the  American  public  to  foot 
this  enormous  bill  we  must  commit  to 
reviewing  the  process  to  insure  that 
these  awesome  amounts  are  spent  sen- 
sibly and  sanely. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  me  that 
there  is  no  one  cause  of  parts  overpric- 
ing—there are  several  causes.  These 
range  from  poor  buying  practices  and 
management  inattention,  to  a  lack  of 
the  tools  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
monumental  responsibility  of  effective 
stewardship  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
while  purchasing  millions  of  parts  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
months,  I  have  assembled  a  package  of 
20  initiatives  that  address  many  of  the 
problems  we  have  all  heard  and  read 
about.  This  package  has  been  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  digging  into  specific 
cases.  For  instance,  last  summer  the 
Washington  Post  ran  a  front  page 
story  about  the  purchase  of  plastic 
stool  caps  for  the  AWACS  aircraft,  in 
this  case  an  enterprising  crew  chief. 
Staff  Sgt.  Charles  R.  Kessler.  Jr., 
bothered  to  ask  questions  and  became 
angry  when  his  command  received  a 
bill  for  $1,118.26  for  the  two  plastic 
stool  caps  he  had  requisitioned.  These 
caps  were  ordered  by  a  stock  number 
and  the  purchaser  never  knew  he  was 
only  buying  a  plastic  cap.  He  did  know, 
however,  that  this  item  was  coded 
■proprietary  "  to  the  original  manufac- 


turer of  the  aircraft.  Believing  he  had 
no  choice  about  competing  the  pro- 
curement of  this  item,  the  buyer  or- 
dered three  of  these  caps  from  the 
prime  contractor. 

Several  flaws  in  the  procurement 
process  which  caused  this  particular 
overpricing  are  addressed  by  these  ini- 
tiatives. First,  they  would  require  that 
contract  clauses  prohibit  proprietary 
designations— for  all  but  the  most 
unique  parts— for  more  than  5  years.  A 
second  initiative  in  this  package  re- 
quires contractors  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  intent  as  to  the  number  and 
scope  of  proprietary  privileges  to  be 
claimed  prior  to  receiving  a  contract 
award. 

Third,  a  disarmingly  simple  safe- 
guard would  be  to  require  that  the 
military  buyer  see  a  picture  of  the 
item  he  was  ordering.  One  of  my  ini- 
tiatives requires  that  the  buyer  be  sup- 
plied with  at  least  a  line  drawing  of 
the  item  prior  to  purchase. 

Lastly  with  respect  to  the  plastic 
stool  caps,  these  initiatives  include 
language  requiring  "Economic  Order 
Quantity  Alerts"  from  contractors 
whenever  it  would  be  economical  to 
purchase  more  than  is  currently  being 
solicited.  This  alert  would  then  allow 
the  buyer  to  make  a  more  informed 
decision  about  the  quantity  since  few- 
would  argue  that  a  special  purchase  of 
three  plastic  caps  from  a  major  prime 
contractor  is  an  economically  sensible 
purchase. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  the  intitia- 
tives  in  my  package  require  legislative 
changes.  Some  require  oversight  by 
the  Congress.  This  oversight  includes 
a  review  of  the  procurement  workload, 
the  personnel  required  to  handle  the 
workload,  and  the  computer  capability 
in  our  procurement  shops.  However 
some  of  these  initiatives  do  require 
changes  in  law,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill,  S.  2571, 
incorporating  these  legislative 

changes.  Following  my  statement  is  an 
outline  and  discussion  paper  on  all  of 
the  changes  I  am  recommending  study 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
ask  consent  that  this  material  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  the  text  of  a  bill  au- 
thored by  Congressman  Bill  Nichols 
and  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  (S.  2572) 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's ad  hoc  Task  Force  on  Procure- 
ment will  hold  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  that  time  I  would  like  the  task 
force  to  study  my  proposals  and  those 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  hopes  of  reaching  a  consensus 
on  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these 
pressing  procurement  problems.  In 
many  areas,  these  two  bills  deal  with 
many  of  the  same  subjects.  In  the  case 
of  the  length  of  proprietary  designa- 
tions for  parts  the  House  bill  recom- 


mends a  maximum  of  7  years,  while  I 
have  included  the  5-year  period.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  sup- 
ported a  5-year  approach.  I  think  both 
approaches  have  merit  and  look  for- 
ward to  an  open  discussion  of  these 
and  other  issues  within  the  Procure- 
ment Task  Force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  and  an 
outline  of  the  proposals  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  De- 
fense Spare  Parts  Procurement  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1984". 

TECHNICAL  DATA:  PURCHASE  AND  WARRANTY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2386  the  following  new  section: 

"!j  2.tS6a.  Technical  data  riKhU 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  agency"  means  an  agency  referred  to 
in  section  2303(a)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  technical  data",  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  property  (other  than  real  property) 
procured  by  an  agency,  means  recorded  in- 
formation (regardless  of  the  form  or 
method  of  the  recording,  including  comput- 
er software)  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
nature  (including  engineering  data)  relating 
to  the  property  and  used  throughout  the 
life  cycle  of  the  property  for  the  purposes  of 
performing  management,  engineering,  main- 
tenance, modification,  test,  and  other  func- 
tions relating  to  the  property  and  to  pro- 
cure spares  or  additional  spares  of  such 
property:  and 

"(3)  "unlimited  rights'  means,  with  respect 
to  technical  data  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able or  delivered  to  the  United  States  under 
a  contract,  legal  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  use.  duplicate,  or  disclose  the  tech- 
nical data  for  any  purpose  and  the  legal  au- 
thority to  have  or  permit  others  to  do  so. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  when  an  agency  enters  into  a  contract 
to  procure  property  (other  than  real  proper- 
ty) and  it  is  possible  that  the  agency  will 
need  to  procure  additional  quantities  of 
such  property  in  the  future,  the  agency 
shall  purchase  unlimited  rights  to  the  tech- 
nical dale  related  to  the  property.  A  con- 
tract providing  for  the  purchase  of  techni- 
cal data  shall  include  clauses  setting  out  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e).  and 
(f). 

■"(2)  An  agency  is  not  required  to  purchase 
unlimited  rights  to  technical  data  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  if  the  head  of  the  agency,  or 
his  designee,  determines  that  the  purchase 
of  the  technical  data  is  not  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  because  of 
the  price  of  the  technical  data  or  the  nature 
of  the  property  to  which  the  technical  data 
relates  or  because  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
agency  will  need  to  procure  additional  quan- 
tities of  such  property  in  the  future.  The  in- 
dividual making  the  determination  shall 
make  written  findings  including  the  specific 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  on  by  the  in- 
dividual to  support  the  determination. 

"(c)  Technical  data  purchased  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall— 


•"(1)  be  made  available  to  the  purchasing 
agency  within  a  reasonable  time  period, 
upon  request  of  the  agency,  on  or  after  the 
date  on  which  the  first  item  of  property  to 
which  the  technical  data  relates  is  delivered 
to  the  agency;  and 

"(2)  be  delivered  to  the  purchasing  agency 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  item  of  property  to  which 
the  technical  data  relates  is  delivered  to  the 
agency,  or  not  later  than  any  earlier  date 
provided  by  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
the  technical  data. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  engineering  design 
change  is  made  under  a  contract  to  procure 
property  after  the  technical  data  relating  to 
the  property  has  been  made  available  or  de- 
livered to  an  agency  pursuant  to  a  contract 
to  purchase  the  technical  data,  the  contrac- 
tor shall  revise  the  technical  data  to  reflect 
the  change  and  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
or  his  designee,  make  available  or  deliver 
the  revised  technical  data  to  the  agency. 

"(e)  A  contractor  making  available  or  de- 
livering technical  data  to  an  agency  shall— 

"(1)  certify  that  the  technical  data  is  (at 
the  time  the  technical  data  is  made  avail- 
able or  delivered)  complete,  accurate,  and 
adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
technical  data  is  procurred;  and 

"(2)  agree  to  promptly  correct  any  such 
technical  data  that  is  incomplete,  inad- 
equate, or  deficient  or  promptly  furnish  to 
the  agency  updated  technical  data  that  is 
complete,  accurate,  and  adequate. 

For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  the  first 
sentence,  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  des- 
ignee shall  determine  whether  technical 
data  is  complete,  accurate,  and  adequate. 

"(f)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  progress  payments  under  a  contract 
during  any  period  thai  the  contractor  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d), 
(e)(1),  or  (e)(2).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such   chapter   is  amended  by   inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2386  the 
following  new  item: 
■■2386a.  Technical  data  rights.". 

COMPETITION  BREAKOUT  ACTIONS:  PROPRIETARY 
INTERESTS 

(Sec.  3.  <a)(l)  Chapter  141  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  if  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  2386a  (as  added  by 
section  2)  the  following  new  section: 

"§  23S6b.  Proprietary  interest  or  contractor 

"(a)  Each  production  contract  entered 
into  by  an  agency  referred  to  in  section 
2303(a)  of  this  title  shall  include  a  clause 
providing  that  the  contractor,  after  the  last 
day  of  a  specified  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  contract  award,  shall  not  have  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  technical  data  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2386a(a)(2)  of  this  title)  or 
other  data  developed  by  the  contractor  in 
connection  with  such  item.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  first  sentence,  the  specified  period 
shall  be  five  years  unless  the  head  of  the 
agency,  for  good  cause,  agrees  to  a  longer 
period."'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2386a  (as 
added  by  section  2)  the  following  new  item: 
"■2386b.  Proprietary  interest  of  contractor."". 

(b)(1)  The  advocate  for  competition  de- 
signed pursuant  to  section  2306a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  6  of 
this  Act),  for  an  agency  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2303(a)  of  such  title  shall,  not  later 
than  four  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  this  act,  review  each  designation  of  pro- 
prietary interest  applicable  in  the  case  of 
property  purchased  by  the  agency  and  de- 
termine whether  the  designation  is  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  designation  of  proprie- 
tary interest  determined  by  the  advocate  for 
competition  of  an  agency  to  be  inappropri- 
ate under  paragraph  (1).  the  head  of  the 
agency  shall  take  such  action  as  is  appropri- 
ate to  remove  the  designation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  procurements  carried  out  by  the 
agency. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  designation  of  proprie- 
tary interest  determined  by  the  advocate  for 
competition  of  an  agency  to  be  appropriate 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  head  of  the  agency 
shall- 

( A)  analyze  the  property  to  which  the  des- 
ignation relates  to  determine  the  engineer- 
ing and  design  specifications  of  the  proper- 
ty: and 

(B)  take  such  action  as  is  appropriate  to 
remove  the  designation  not  later  than  the 
last  day  of  the  seventeen-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  the  property  was  pur- 
chased. 

(c)(1)  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

**!3:2:||T.    Special    requirements    for    sniiritations: 
proprietary  interests 

"(a)  Each  solicitation  for  bids  or  proposals 
for  a  contract  to  supply  property  (other 
than  real  property)  to  an  agency  shall  in- 
clude a  clause  requesting  each  contractor  re- 
sponding to  the  solicitation  to  state  the 
extent  of  the  proprietary  interest  the  con- 
tractor expects  to  apply  with  respect  to  any 
part  or  component  of  the  property  to  be 
procured  and  the  period  for  which  any  des- 
ignation of  proprietary  interest  with  respect 
to  the  part  or  component  will  be  in  effect. 

'  (b)  The  statements  received  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  bid  or  proposal  that 
is  most  advantageous  to  the  United  States.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2317.    Special    requirements    for    solicita- 
tions: proprietary  interests.". 

ADDITIONAL  COMPETITION  BREAKOUT  ACTIONS 

Sec.  4.  I  a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense negotiates  prices  for  supplies  procured 
from  a  contractor  which  does  not  produce 
the  supplies  and  does  not  add  significant 
value  to  the  total  value  of  the  supplies.  The 
regulation  shall  include  provisions  reason- 
ably limiting  the  amount  of  overhead  costs 
which  such  a  contractor  may  allocate  to  any 
item  of  supplies. 

(b)  Section  2384  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§2384.  Supplies:  markinK  with  name  of  contrac- 
tor 

"Each  contractor  furnishing  supplies  to 
an  agency  referred  to  in  section  2303(a)  of 
this  title  shall,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency,  either— 

"( 1)  mark— 

"(A)  on  each  item  supplied  the  name  of 
the  contractor  furnishing  the  item  and  the 
contractor's  stock  number  for  the  item:  and 

•(B)  on  each  item  (or  part  of  the  item)  not 
originally  manufactured  or  produced  by  the 
contractor  the  name  of  the  original  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  the  item  or  part  and 


that  manufacturer  or  producer's  stock 
number  for  the  item  or  part:  or 

"(2)  include  in  all  technical  data  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2386a(a)(l)  of  this  title)  re- 
lating to  such  item  and  delivered  to  the 
agency  the  name  of  the  vendor  or  original 
manufacturer  of  the  item  or  part  to  which 
the  technical  data  relates  and  that  manu- 
facturer or  producer's  stock  number  for 
that  item  or  part. 

Supplies  to  which  this  section  applies  may 
not  be  received  unless  the  requirements  of 
this  section  are  satisfied.". 

COST  AND  PRICING  DATA 

Sec  5.  Section  2306(f)(1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$500,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000"  in  each 
such  place. 

ADVOCATE  FOR  COMPETITION 

Sec  6.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  3).  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
2306  the  following  new  section: 

"S  2.10fia.  .Advi>cate  for  competition 
"(a)  Each  head  of  an  agency  shall— 
"(1)  designate  for  such  agency  one  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  to  serve  as  the 
advocate  for  competition  for  the  agency: 

"(2)  relieve  such  officer  or  employee  of  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition:  and 

"(3)  provide  such  officer  or  employee  with 
such  staff  or  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition. 

"(b)(  1  >  The  advocate  for  competition  of  an 
agency  shall  promote  competition  in  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by  the 
agency. 

"(2)  The  advocate  for  competition  of  an 
agency  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  purchasing  and  contract- 
ing activities  of  the  agency: 

"(B)  identify  and  report  to  the  head  of 
the  agency— 

"(i)  opportunities  to  achieve  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  other  significant 
factors  in  the  purchases  and  contracts  of 
the  agency: 

"(ii)  solicitations  and  proposed  solicita- 
tions which  Include  unnecessarily  detailed 
specifications  or  unnecessarily  restrictive 
statements  of  need  which  may  reduce  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
agency:  and 

"(iii)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 
competition  in  the  procurement  actions  of 
the  agency:  and 

"<C)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  an  annual  report  describing  his 
activities  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  .section  2306  the 
following  new  item: 

"2306a.  Advocate  for  competition.". 

ECONOMIC  ORDER  QUANTITIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2384  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2.'iS4a.  Supplies:  economic  order  quantities 

"(a)(1)  An  agency  referred  to  in  section 
2303(a)  of  this  title  shall  procure  supplies  in 
such  quantity  as  (A)  will  result  in  the  total 
cost  of  unit  cost  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States,  and  (B)  does  not  exceed  the 
quantity  reasonably  expected  to  be  required 
by  the  agency  during  a  fiscal  year  or  longer 


period  for  which  an  appropriation  is  avail- 
able for  the  purpo.se  of  procuring  such  sup- 
plies. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
paragraph  ( 1 )  into  account  in  approving 
rates  of  obligation  of  appropriations  under 
section  2204  of  this  title.  ". 

"(b)  Each  solicitation  for  a  supply  con- 
tract shall  include  a  clause  requesting  each 
contractor  responding  to  the  solicitation  to 
state  an  opinion  on  whether  the  quantity  of 
the  supplies  proposed  to  be  procured  is  eco- 
nomically advantageous  to  the  United 
States  and.  if  applicable,  to  recommend  two 
quantities  which  would  be  more  economical- 
ly advantageous  to  the  United  States.  Each 
such  recommendation  shall  include  a  quota- 
tion of  the  total  price  and  the  unit  price  for 
supplies  procured  in  each  recommended 
quantity.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2384  the 
following  new  item: 

"2384a.    Supplies:    economic    order   quanti- 
ties.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  180-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  for  which  bids  or  propos- 
als are  solicited  after  the  end  of  sucii  period. 

<b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  2572 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec-tion.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Defense  Spare  Parts  Procurement  Reform 
Act  ". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 
DIRECTION 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  recent  dis- 
closures of  excessive  payments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  replenishment 
parts  have  undermined  confidence  by  the 
public  and  Congress  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment system.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  make  every  effort  to  reform  procure- 
ment practices  relating  to  replenishment 
parts.  Such  efforts  should,  among  other 
matters,  be  directed  to  elimination  of  exces- 
sive pricing  of  replenishment  spare  parts 
and  the  recovery  of  unjustified  payments. 
Specifically,  the  Secretary  should— 

(1)  direct  that  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  refuse  to  enter  into  contracts 
unless  the  proposed  prices  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable: 

(2)  continue  and  accelerate  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  improve  defense  contract  proce- 
dures in  order  to  encourage  effective  compe- 
tition and  assure  fair  and  reasonable  prices: 

(3)  direct  that  replenishment  parts  be  ac- 
quired in  economic  order  quantities  and  on 
a  multiyear  basis  whenever  feasible  and 
practicable  and  cost  effective: 

(4)  direct  that  standard  or  commercial 
parts  be  used  whenever  such  use  is  techni- 
cally acceptable  and  cost  effective:  and 

(5)  vigorously  continue  reexamination  of 
policies  relating  to  acquisition,  pricing,  and 
management  of  replenishment  parts  and  of 
technical  data  related  to  such  parts. 


PERSONNEL  EVALUATIONS  TO  INCLUDE  EMPHASIS 
ON  COMPETITION  AND  COST  SAVINGS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§'231*.  Kncouraxement  of  competition  and  cost 

savings 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  that  personnel  ap- 
praisal systems  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense give  appropriate  recognition  to  efforts 
to  increase  competition  and  achieve  cost 
savings  in  areas  relating  to  contracts  cov- 
ered by  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2317.  Encouragement  of  competition  and 
cost  savings.". 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLIES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  2384  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  23X1.   Supplies:   identirication   of  supplier  and 

sources 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  the  contractor  under  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  to  the  United  States 
shall  mark  or  otherwise  identify  supplies 
furnished  under  the  contract  with  the  name 
of  the  contractor  and  the  national  stock 
number  for  the  supplies  furnished  or.  if 
there  is  no  such  number  for  an  item,  the 
contractor's  stock  number  for  the  item. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  that,  whenever 
practicable,  each  contract  for  supplies  (or 
an  item  that  is  a  replaceable  component  of 
such  supplies)  require  that  the  contractor 
identify— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  actual  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the  item  or  of  all  sources  of 
supply  of  the  contractor  for  that  item; 

"(2)  the  national  stock  number  of  the 
component  or  part  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
number,  the  stock  number  of  the  actual 
manufacturer  or  producer  or  of  each  source: 
and 

"(3)  the  source  of  any  technical  data  deliv- 
ered under  the  contract. 

"(c)  Identification  of  supplies,  compo- 
nents, and  technical  data  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  141  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"2384.    Supplies:    identification    of   supplier 
and  sources.". 

PROHIBITION  OF  LIMITING  DIRECT  SALES  BY 
SUBCONTRACTORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fo'lowing  new  section: 

"!j  2402.  Prohibition  of  contractors  limiting  sub- 
contractor sales  directly  to  the  I'nited  States 
"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
each  contract  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
or  services  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  provide  that  the  contractor  will 
not— 

"(1)  enter  into  any  agreement  with  a  sub- 
contractor under  the  contract  that  has  the 
effect  of  unreasonably  restricting  sales  by 
the  subcontractor  directly  to  the  United 
States  of  any  item  or  process  (including 
computer  software)  like  those  made,  or  serv- 
ices like  those  furnished,  by  the  subcontrac- 
tor under  the  contract  (or  any  follow-on 
production  contract):  or 


"(2)  otherwise  act  to  restrict  unreasonably 
the  ability  of  a  -subcontractor  to  make  sales 
to  the  United  States  described  in  clause  (1). 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  a  con- 
tractor from  asserting  rights  it  otherwise 
has  under  law.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2402.   Prohibition   of   contractors   limiting 

subcontractor  sales  directly  to 

the  United  States.  ". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  6.  Section  2302  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Technical  data'  means  recorded  in- 
formation (regardless  of  the  form  or 
method  of  the  recording)  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  nature.  It  does  not  include  com- 
puter software. 

"(5)  "Unlimited  rights"  means,  with  respect 
to  technical  data  required  to  be  delivered  to 
the  United  States  under  a  contract,  legal  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  use.  dupli- 
cate, and  disclose  the  technical  data  for  any 
purpose  and  the  legal  authority  to  have  or 
permit  others  to  do  so. 

"(6)  Developed  at  private  expense"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  item  (or  technical  data 
relating  to  an  item)  delivered  to  the  United 
States  under  a  contract,  developed  without 
direct  payment  by  the  United  Stales  under 
a  provision  of  the  contract  which  requires 
the  performance  of  the  development 
effort."'. 

PLANNING  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES 

Sec  7.  Section  2304  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(j)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  before  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
supplies  to  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
entered  into— 

"(1)  When  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  are  making  an  assessment  of 
the  most  advantageous  procedure  for  acqui- 
sition of  the  supplies  (considering  quality, 
price,  delivery,  and  other  factors),  there  is  a 
review  of  the  availability  and  cost  of  each 
item  of  supply— 

"(A)  through  the  supply  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

"(B)  under  standard  Government  supply 
contracts,  if  the  item  is  in  a  category  of  sup- 
plies defined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  being  potentially  avail- 
able under  a  standard  Government  supply 
contract:  and 

"(2)  there  is  a  review  of  both  the  procure- 
ment history  of  the  item  and  a  description 
of  the  item:  including,  when  necessary  for 
an  adequate  description  of  the  item,  a  pic- 
ture, drawing,  diagram,  or  other  graphic 
representation  of  the  item. 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  requiring  that,  when- 
ever practicable,  an  offeror  submitting  a 
proposal  for  a  contract  shall  furnish  infor- 
mation in  the  propsal  identifying— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  all  items  that  will  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  under  the 
contract  (other  than  items  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  applies),  those  items  for  which 
technical  data  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  technical  data  that 
will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  under 
the  contract,  any  of  such  technical  data 
that  will  not  be  provided  with  unlimited 
rights. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  items  that  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  under  a  con- 


tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
ascertain,  at  the  time  the  contract  is  en- 
tered into,  the  technical  data  relating  to 
such  items  that  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  with  unlimited  rights,  the 
contract  shall  require  that  the  contractor 
shall  provide  identifying  information  simi- 
lar to  that  required  to  be  furnished  under 
subsection  (a)  at  a  time  to  be  specified  in 
the  contract. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  information  furnished  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  considered  in  selecting  the 
contractor  for  the  contract.  ". 

RIGHTS  IN  TECHNICAL  DATA  AND  COMPUTER 
SOFTWARE 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2386  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2386a.  Rights  in  technical  data  and  computer 
software 

"(a)  A  contract  for  supplies  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  pro- 
vides for  delivery  of  technical  data  or  com- 
puter -software  to  the  United  Slates  shall 
provide  that  the  United  Slates  shall  have 
unlimited  rights  in— 

"(1)  technical  data  and  computer  software 
resulting  directly  from  performance  of  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  research 
work  which  was  specified  as  an  element  of 
performance  in  a  Government  contract  or 
subcontract: 

"(2)  computer  software  required  to  be 
originated  or  developed  under  a  Govern- 
mciii  contract  or  generated  as  a  necessary 
part  of  performing  a  contract: 

"(3)  computer  data  bases  prepared  under  a 
Government  contract  consisting  of  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Government,  informa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  has  unlimit- 
ed rights,  or  information  which  is  in  the 
public  domain: 

"(4)  technical  data  necessary  to  enable 
manufacture  of  end-items,  components,  and 
modifications,  or  to  enable  the  performance 
of  proce.sses.  when  the  end-items,  compo- 
nents, modifications  or  processes  have  been, 
or  are  being,  developed  under  a  Government 
contract  or  subcontract  in  which  experimen- 
tal, developmental,  or  research  work  is  or 
was  specified  as  an  element  of  contract  per- 
formance, except  technical  data  pertaining 
to  items,  components,  processes,  or  comput- 
er software  developed  at  private  expense: 
"(5)  technical  data  and  computer  software 
prepared  or  required  to  be  delivered  under  a 
Government  contract  or  subcontract  and 
constituting  corrections  or  changes  to  Gov- 
ernment-furnished data  or  computer  soft- 
ware: 

"(6)  technical  data  pertaining  to  end- 
items,  components,  or  processes  prepared  or 
required  to  be  delivered  under  a  Govern- 
ment contract  or  subcontract  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  sources,  size,  configura- 
tion, mating  and  attachment  characteristics, 
functional  characteristics,  and  performance 
requirements: 

"(7)  manuals  or  instructional  materials 
prepared  or  required  to  be  delivered  under 
the  contract  or  any  subcontract  of  the  con- 
tract for  installation,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  training  purposes: 

"(8)  technical  data  or  computer  software 
which  is  in  the  public  domain  or  which  has 
been  or  is  normally  released  or  disclosed  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  without  re- 
striction on  further  disclosure:  and 

"(9)  technical  data  or  computer  software 
for  which  unlimited  rights  in  such  data  or 
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software  are  otherwise  provided  for  under 
the  contract. 

■•(b)(1)  Each  contract  for  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  which  includes  a  requirement  for 
the  contractor  to  furnish  technical  data  or 
computer  software  to  the  United  States 
shall  provide— 

"(A)  that  the  contractor  agrees  to  have  a 
data  management  system  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  operation  before 
the  United  States  accepts  delivery  of  any 
data  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  under  the  contract:  and 

"(B)  that  the  United  States  may  ignore, 
correct,  or  cancel  any  restriction  on  the  re- 
lease of  technical  data  or  computer  software 
that  is  not  authorized  by  the  contract  if  the 
contractor  fails  to  substantiate,  within  60 
days  after  receiving  a  written  request  from 
the  United  States  for  such  substantiation, 
the  propriety  of  the  restriction. 

•(2)  Each  contract  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  provide  that  if— 

"(A)  the  contractor  asserts  that  the 
United  States  is  not  entitled  to  unlimited 
rights  in  technical  data  relating  to  an  item, 
component,  or  process;  and 

■■(B)  the  assertion  is  not  sustained  and  it  is 
determined  that  the  assertion  was  not  sub- 
stantially justified. 

the  contractor  shall  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  contesting  the  assertion. 

••(3)  Rights  of  the  United  States  under 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)  may  not  be  assert- 
ed after  the  end  of  the  three  year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  final  payment  by  the 
United  States  under  the  contract,  unless  the 
contract  provides  for  a  different  period  of 
time. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  inspection  and 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  techni- 
cal data  furnished  under  a  contract  and  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  contract 
concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  such  in- 
spection and  acceptance,  the  contractor 
shall  warrant  in  the  contract  that  all  techni- 
cal data  delivered  under  the  contract  will  at 
the  time  of  delivery  to  the  United  States 
conform  with  the  specifications  and  all 
other  requirements  of  the  contract  or  the 
contractor  will  correct  the  technical  data  to 
so  conform.  The  period  of  such  a  warranty 
shall  be  as  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

•■(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  provide  that, 
after  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  contract, 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  (or  have  used)  for  any  purpose  of  the 
United  States  all  technical  data  (including 
technical  data  of  subcontractors  at  any  tier) 
required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
under  the  contract.  The  time  specified  in  a 
contract  with  respect  to  such  a  right  of  the 
United  States  in  any  such  data  may  not 
exceed  seven  years  from  the  date  the  data 
was  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  or  the  date  an  item  to  which  such 
data  relates  was  required  to  be  delivered  to 
the  United  Stales,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  rights  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  contractor  of  subcontractor 
with  respect  to  patents,  copyrights,  or  any 
other  law  establishing  particular  rights  in 
technical  data. 

■(e)  In  this  section,  technical  data',  un- 
limited rights',  and  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense' have  the  meaning  given  those  terms 
in  section  2302  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such   chapter  is   amended   by   inserting 


after  the  item  relating  to  section  2386  the 
following  new  item: 

•'2386a.  Rights  in  technical  data  and  com- 
puter software. •■ 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  develop  a  plan  for  a 
system  for  the  acquisition  and  management 
of  technical  data  appropriate  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  replenishment  parts  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  department.  The  plan 
shall  address  the  possibility  of  a  uniform 
system  that  would  allow  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  the  military  departments  and 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  The  plan 
shall  also  address  the  possibility  of  a  cen- 
tralized system  to  identify  the  repository  lo- 
cation of  technical  data  relating  to  any  item 
and  the  types  of  data  on  file  in  that  reposi- 
tory. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  the  plan  developed  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  implemented  not  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMPETITION  ADVOCATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2306  the  following  new  section. 

"S  2,1()Aa.  Competilion  advocates 

••(a)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  desig- 
nate a  person  within  that  agency  to  be  the 
competilion  advocate  for  the  agency  and 
shall  designate  a  competition  advocate  for 
each  procuring  activity  of  the  agency.  The 
competition  advocates  shall  promote  the  use 
of  competitive  methods  of  procurement. 

■(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  functions  of  compe- 
tition advocates.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  each  competition  advocate  shall— 

■■(1)  advocate  changes  to  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  encourage  maximum  consider- 
ation of  opportunities  for  competition 
during  the  acquisition  process  (including 
the  supply  process):  and 

•■(2)  challenge  practices  and  procedures 
that  inhibit  competition,  including  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  statements  of  agency 
needs,  unnecessarily  detailed  or  restrictive 
specifications,  use  of  procurement  method 
codes,  and  other  actions  that  could  result  in 
an  inappropriate  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment. 

"(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  ensure 
that— 

"(l)  there  is  a  program  within  the  agency  to 
actively  maintain  and  reassess  programs  to 
increase  competitive  procurement  of  replen- 
ishment parts: 

•■(2)  there  is  a  system  within  the  agency 
for  review  of  noncompetitive  acquisitions: 
and 

•(3)  each  competition  advocate  within  the 
agency  has  access  to  personnel  within  the 
agency  who  can  advise  the  competition  ad- 
vocate in  specialized  areas  relating  to  com- 
petition, including  persons  who  are  special- 
ists in  engineering,  technical  operations, 
contract  administration,  financial  manage- 
ment, supply  management,  and  utilization 
of  small  and  disadvantaged  business  con- 
cerns. 

•■(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
Coast  Guard  or  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2306  the 
following  new  item: 

"2306a.  Competilion  advocates.". 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  10.  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2317  (as  added  by  section  3)  the  follow- 
mg  new  section: 

■•/  2318.  Annual  report  on  competition  for 

supplies 
•(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year,  a  report  on  the  manage- 
ment by  that  department  of  the  acquisition 
of  replenishment  parts  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

•(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
include— 

■■(1)  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  com- 
petition advocates  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  and 

••(2)  the  rate  of  competilion  for  contracts 
for  supplies  entered  into  by  the  Department 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  shown  (A) 
by  the  number  of  contracts  awarded  com- 
petitively as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  contracts  awarded,  and  (B)  by 
the  dollar  value  of  contracts  awarded  com- 
petitively as  a  percentage  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  contracts  awarded. 

■■(c)  All  information  in  reports  under  this 
section  shall  be  shown  for  the  Department 
as  a  whole  and  for  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency. '• 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  2317  (as  added 
by  section  3)  the  following  new  item: 

•2318.   Annual    report    on   competition    for 
supplies. •'. 

PUBLICATION  OF  PROPOSED  REGULATIONS 

Sec  11.  Section  2303  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(d)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may  not 
take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  regula- 
tions have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  public  comment.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  lake  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  contracts  for  which  bids  or 
proposals  are  solicited  after  the  end  of  such 
period. 

(b)(1)  Sections  2  and  8(d)  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  3.  10,  and  11  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Levin  Procurement  Proposals  (Outline) 
i.  technical  data 

A.  Require  purchase. 

B.  Specify  delivery  time. 

C.  Warranty  the  technical  data. 

D.  Require  all  design  changes  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  data  by  contractor. 

E.  Develop  and  fuUy-fund  computer  capa- 
bility for  storage  and  retrieval  of  data- 
report  language. 

II.  BREAKOUT  EFFORTS 

A.  Five-year  contractual  time  limit  on  pro- 
prietary rights. 


B.  Require  statement  on  extent  of  con- 
tractor's proprietary  restrictions  with  pro- 
posal on  major  system. 

C.  Require  regulations  on  cost  pyramiding 
to  block  full  allocation  of  overhead  and 
profit  ■pass-through"  items 

D.  Require  vendor  name  on  drawings. 

E.  Allow  .separate  purchases  of  support 
equipment— report  language. 

III.  pricing  of  parts 

A.  Lower  threshold  for  submission  of  cost 
and  pricing  data. 

B.  Require  new  profit  regulations. 

C.  Require  line  item  prices  for  provision- 
ing spares  purchases. 

D.  Develop  computer  capability  for  price 
histories— report  language. 

IV.  procedures 

A.  Place  Competilion  Advocate  in  law. 

B.  Require  process  for  releasing  funds  to 
allow  economic  purchases. 

C.  Require  Economic  Order  Quantities 
(EDQ)  Alerts  in  contractors  proposal. 

D.  Require  picture  of  items  purchased  in 
buyer's  file— report  language. 

E.  Provide  sufficient  number  of  procure- 
ment personnel— report  language. 

F.  Employee  Motivation  improvements- 
report  language. 

/.  Technical  data 
I  ,  Synopsis 

A.  Require  purchase. 

B.  Specify  delivery  time. 

C.  Warranty  the  technical  data. 

D.  Require  contractor  to  reflect  design 
changes  in  the  data. 

E.  Develop  and  fully  fund  computer  capa- 
bility for  storage/retrieval  of  data. 

Discussion 

A.  When  purchased  items  are  not  commer- 
cially available  off-the-shelf,  or  known  by  a 
generic  trade  name,  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  of  competitively  procuring  those 
items  unless  the  government  can  supply  de- 
tailed measurements  and  engineering  draw- 
ings. Purchasing  and  storing  this  informa- 
tion, often  referred  to  as  technical  data,  has 
not  been  a  high  priority  in  the  past.  The 
lack  of  necessary  technical  data  is  cited  time 
and  again  as  possibly  the  single  biggest  bar- 
rier to  competitive  procurement. 

One  Air  Force  study  concluded  that  23.6'^'c 
of  the  spare  parts  dollars  had  to  be  spent  on 
a  sole-source  basis  because  of  missing  or  in- 
complete data  that  if  present  would  have  al- 
lowed competitive  procurement. 

Solution:  A  statutory  requirement  for  the 
purchase  of  the  rights  to  technical  data  in 
all  cases  where  it  might  be  necessary  at 
some  later  date  to  use  this  data  for  repro- 
curement.  A  decision  not  to  procure  such 
data  must  be  accompanied  by  the  finding 
that  given  the  nature  of  the  item,  the  price 
of  the  data,  or  the  likelihood  of  reprocure- 
menl:  any  such  purchase  would  be  economi- 
cally unwise. 

B.  Data  purchased  is  often  delivered  late 
in  the  production  run  of  a  system.  Thus 
even  though  the  data  has  been  purchased 
buyers  are  forced  to  return  to  prime  con- 
tractors for  replenishment  spares  4  and  5 
years  into  the  production  life  of  a  system— 
and  these  purchases  are  made  on  a  sole- 
source  basis.  Some  argue  that  technical  data 
should  be  delivered  with  the  delivery  of  the 
first  item  in  the  production  run.  The  gov- 
ernment's acceptance  of  the  first  such  item 
is  signified  by  the  completion  of  an  accept- 
ance form,  the  DD-250.  Technical  engineers 
at  Warner  Robins  Air  Force  Base  supported 
delivery  of  technical  data  at  the  time  the 
government  signs  the  DD-250.  Personnel  at 


the  Army's  Tank  and  Automotive  Command 
argue  that  there  are  numerous  design 
changes  after  submission  of  first  production 
items,  but  one  should  require  contractors  to 
make  available  any  technical  data  needed  to 
make  a  replenishment  purchase  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  production  item. 

Solution:  (a)  Require  that  technical  data 
be  available  upon  request  at  any  time  after 
delivery  of  the  first  item  of  production,  (b) 
Negotiate  as  part  of  original  contract  that 
delivery  of  data  occur  as  soon  as  possible 
after  delivery  of  first  item,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  24  months  after  the  govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  first  production  item. 

C.  Sometimes  even  if  purchased  and  deliv- 
ered, the  technical  data  is  incomplete,  illegi- 
ble, or  deficient  in  some  way  as  to  make  it 
inadequate  for  breakout  efforts.  This  situa- 
tion is  especially  intolerable  since  prime 
contractors  insist  that  if  the  government 
wants  this  data  then  the  government  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  price  of  generating  the 
data.  Having  paid  the  price,  the  user  is  enti- 
tled to  get  data  that  works. 

Solution:  Since  accurate  data  is  the  only 
hope  for  effective  breakout  and  competi- 
tion, the  government  should  (a)  require  that 
contractors  warrant  the  data  for  complete- 
ness and  accuracy:  and  (b)  block  any  re- 
maining progress  payments  on  contracts 
where  technical  data  is  not  complete  and  ac- 
curate. 

D.  Even  if  the  government  purchases 
technical  data,  has  it  delivered  at  the  time 
of  the  government's  acceptance  of  the  first 
production  item,  and  finds  that  it  is  accu- 
rate and  complete  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
the  government  may  still  find  that  design 
changes  made  to  system  have  rendered  ob- 
solete significant  portions  of  the  data.  For 
example,  in  the  F-15  program,  from  Janu- 
ary 1973  through  December  1976.  there 
were  40,000  design  changes  made  to  a 
system  composed  of  a  total  of  324,000  items. 
This  magnitude  of  changes  can  transform 
data  that  was  originally  flawless  into  data 
that  is  completely  unreliable. 

Solution:  In  cases  where  the  government 
has  determined  that  the  procurement  of 
technical  data  is  in  the  government's  best 
interest,  it  is  imperative  that  contractors  be 
required  to  reflect  Engineering  Design 
Changes  in  the  technical  data  within  a  re- 
sonable  time  after  making  such  Engineering 
Design  Change. 

E.  Technology  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  sensible  or  practical  to 
store  technical  engineering  data  on  reams  of 
paper,  or  even  aperture  cards.  The  Army 
and  Air  Force  have  been  pursuing  systems 
known  as  the  Digital  Storage  and  Retrieval 
of  Engineering  Data  Sy.stem  (DSREDS)  and 
the  Engineering  Data  Computed-Assisted 
Retrieval  System  (EDCARS),  respectively. 
These  systems  will  allow  complex  and  bulky 
technical  data  to  be  lasar-etched  into  stor- 
age disks,  much  like  phonograph  records. 
These  records  can  be  retrieved,  reviewed, 
printed,  and  returned  to  file  entirely  by 
computer.  It  is  imperative  that  each  of  the 
services  move  forward  in  this  area  in  a  uni- 
fied way.  As  structured  now  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  systems  being  developed  are  iden- 
tical, differing  only  in  name.  The  Navy  and 
DLA  must  move  forward  in  this  area  and 
Congress  should  mandate  the  joint  procure- 
ment of  this  system. 

Solution:  PuUy-fund  and  support  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  efforts  to  develop  this 
on-line  capability  within  the  next  four 
years.  Require  participation  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  in  these 
efforts. 


//.  Breakout  efforts 
Synopsis 

A.  5-year  time  limit  on  Proprietary  Rights. 

B.  Require  statement  on  the  extent  of 
contractor's  proprietary  restrictions  with 
proposal  on  major  systems. 

C.  Require  Regulations  on  Cost  Pyramid- 
ing: full  allocation  of  overhead/profit  on 
■Pass/thru"  items. 

D.  Require  vendor  name  on  drawings- 
report  language. 

E.  Allow  separate  purchases  of  support 
equipment— report  language. 

Discussion 

A.  Once  parts  are  coded  proprietary  to  a 
specific  company,  be  that  company  the 
prime  contractor  or  a  vendor,  the  designa- 
tion can  last  forever.  The  ABC  television 
news  program.  ■20/20."  reported  last  spring 
on  a  number  of  parts  still  bought  sole- 
source  for  the  B-52  Bomber  because  they 
were  coded  proprietary  to  the  original  seller 
of  the  plane.  This  bomber  has  been  part  of 
our  fleet  since  the  early  1950's,  thus  the 
contractor  has  enjoyed  sole-source  direc- 
procurements  for  30  years.  This  is  a  strange 
result  since  even  a  patent  has  a  limited  life 
of  17  years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  issued 
guidance  to  Air  Force  procurement  person- 
nel on  September  16.  1983  attempting  to 
limit  proprietary  designations  to  a  5  year 
time  period.  However  these  efforts  must 
occur  during  contract  negotiations,  and 
before  the  services  have  incurred  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  to  purchase  a  system. 

Solution:  (1)  Require  that  no  proprietary 
designation  be  allowed  to  last  more  than  5 
years  on  any  contract  signed  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  (2)  Allow  waiver  of  this  rule 
for  certain  items  when  the  head  of  the  pro- 
curing activity  makes  a  finding  that  a  desig- 
nation in  excess  of  five  years  is  fully  justi- 
fied. (3)  Require  a  review  of  all  existing  pro- 
prietary designations  by  the  Competition 
Advocate  (Statutorily  established  in  Section 
IV)  within  4  years  after  enactment  of  this 
bill.  During  these  reviews  even  if  the  Com- 
petition Advocate  agrees  with  the  proprie- 
tary designation  there  should  still  be  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  government 
should  attempt  to  'reverse  engineer"  the 
item.  Reverse  engineering  is  not  blocked  by 
the  proprietary  designation,  and  in  many  of 
the  Competition  Advocate  offices  personnel 
now  are  doing  an  exemplary  job  at  reverse 
engineering  items  as  a  last  resort  effort  at 
breakout.  (4)  The  Competition  Advocate 
should  implement  a  procedure  to  remove  all 
existing  proprietary  designations  at  a  point 
no  later  than  the  seventeenth  year  after  in- 
troduction of  the  item.  This  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  even  the  protection  of 
the  formal  process  of  patenting  items  ex- 
pires after  17  years. 

B.  Even  though  we  negotiate  on  outside 
limit  on  the  time  items  are  allowed  to 
remain  proprietary,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
number  of  items  coded  proprietary  for  any 
length  of  time.  Because  the  designation  of 
items  as  proprietary  for  any  length  of  lime 
has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  replen- 
ishment spares  costs  the  government  should 
attempt  to  make  contractor  willingness  to 
limit  the  number  of  data  rights  a  factor  in 
awarding  contracts.  Secretary  Weinberger 
supported  this  concept  in  his  August  19, 
1983  memorandum  on  spare  parts. 

Solution:  Require  a  clause  in  all  major  so- 
licitations requesting  contractors  proposal 
to  include  a  representation  as  to  the  extent 
and  length  of  proprietary  designations  on 
individual    parts    and    components    of    the 
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system.  Then  allow  this  to  become  one 
factor  to  be  considered  when  making  the 
contract  award. 

C.  There  is  a  real  problem  with  cost  pyra- 
miding in  defense  contracts.  Many  times  al- 
though little  or  no  value  is  added  to  a  part 
or  item,  there  is  still  an  allocation  of  over- 
head, general  and  administrative  charges 
and  profit  to  these  'pass-through"  parts. 
When  these  subassemblies  are  provided  by 
third  or  fourth-tier  vendors,  there  can  be 
layers  upon  layers  of  mark-up.  Eventually 
this  problem  would  be  eased  by  improved 
breakout. 

Solution:  In  the  interim.  Congress  should 
mandate  a  regulation  blocking  all  but  mini- 
mal allocation  of  overhead,  general  and  ad- 
ministrative charges  and  profit  when  there 
has  been  little  or  no  value  added  by  the 
prime  contractors  to  assist  our  spare  parts 
breakout  efforts. 

D.  In  many  cases  the  services  simply  do 
not  know  whether  a  part  was  supplied  by 
the  prime  or  one  of  the  primes  vendors. 
When  one  can  determine  that  there  was  a 
vendor  and  who  that  vendor  was.  one  can 
often  breakout  the  part  to  the  original  man- 
ufacturer. Even  if  one  must  do  this  on  a 
sole-source  basis,  there  has  still  been  avoid- 
ance of  the  large  allocation  of  overhead  by 
prime  contractors. 

Solution:  Mandate  in  report  language  that 
the  technical  drawings  include  the  name  of 
the  actual  manufacturer  on  the  drawing. 

E.  We  do  not  appear  to  be  buying  support 
equipment  intelligently.  This  equipment, 
bought  to  maintain  our  major  systems,  is 
usually  purchased  with  a  modification  to 
the  original  contract.  There  is  also  a  perva- 
sive attitude  that  the  first  purchase  of  all 
support  equipment  must  come  from  the 
prime.  Generally  this  attitude  arises  from 
the  belief  that  the  prime  is  the  only  entity 
qualified  to  truly  know  the  service  needs  of 
the  product  they  have  designed.  Although 
there  are  occasions  where  this  is  true,  pur- 
chases of  hammers,  ladders,  screwdrivers, 
etc.  should  not  necessarily  be  made  from  a 
major  contractor. 

Solution:  Discass  in  report  language  the 
proven  lack  of  wisdom  and  inflexibility  in 
the  purchase  of  support  equipment.  Include 
recommendations  to  provide  for:  il)  sepa- 
rate purchase  of  these  items  when  appropri- 
ate rather  then  through  contract  modifica- 
tions to  the  contract  on  a  major  weapons 
system;  and.  (2)  requests  for  proposals  on 
major  weapons  systems  to  require  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors  to  include  a 
list  of  a  maintenance  and  tooling  items  that 
will  be  required  by  the  user.  This  list  should 
include  the  generic  names  and  measure- 
ments for  these  tools. 

///.  Pricing  o/ parts 
Synopsis 

A.  Lower  Threshold  for  Cost  and  Pricing 
Data. 

B.  Require  New  Profit  Regulations- 
Report  Language. 

C.  Line  Item  Prices  for  Provisioning  Pack- 
ages—Report Language. 

D.  Computer  Capability  for  Price  Histo- 
ries—Report Language. 

Discussion 
A.  After  careful  study  and  hearings  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  last  year 
it  became  apparent  that  the  requirement 
for  certification  of  Cost  and  Pricing  Data 
should  not  have  been  raised  to  $500,000.  An 
amendment  was  added  to  the  Competition 
in  Contracting  Bill  (S.  338)  in  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  to  lower  the 
threshold  to  $100,000.  and  was  supported 


during  the  Armed  Services  Committees  de- 
liberation on  this  bill.  The  DOD  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  actions  were  unnecessary 
because  anytime  a  buyer  wanted  to  get  this 
data  then  he  could.  However,  when  we  have 
discussed  this  issue  with  buyers,  they  have 
told  us  how  much  easier  their  job  is  with 
this  data,  and  that  regardless  of  their  ef- 
forts, major  contractors  simply  will  not 
comply  with  their  requests  for  data  if  the 
price  is  under  the  $500,000  threshold.  When 
airplanes  are  sitting  on  the  runway,  the 
buyer  has  no  recourse  against  this  type  of 
stonewalling.  The  lack  of  a  statutory  re- 
quirement for  contractor  compliance  cou- 
pled with  the  time  factor,  means  that  the 
buyers  negotiate  without  the  information— 
often  against  their  better  judgment. 

Solution.  Lower  the  threshold  to  $100,000 
for  mandatory  submission  of  certified  Cost 
and  Pricing  Data,  and  make  the  statute  ex- 
plicit on  the  buyer's  right  to  require  this 
data  at  any  time  on  any  size  contract. 

B.  DOD  profit  policy,  as  governed  by  the 
weighted  guidelines  in  DAR  3-808.2,  devel- 
ops profit  levels  based  on  costs  incurred  by 
the  contractor.  Therefore,  contractors  are 
rewarded  when  their  proposals  reflect  com- 
plex manufacturing  techniques  with  high 
costs.  Our  profit  guidelines  must  be  de- 
signed to  reward  behavior  other  than  incur- 
ring large  costs.  Other  initiatives  more  sen- 
sibly rewarded  might  be  producti\'ity,  prior 
performance,  willingness  to  comply  with  our 
needs  for  breakout  of  parts  and  support 
equipment  as  well  as  to  develop  second 
sources  for  the  entire  system. 

Solution.  Report  language  requiring  a  re- 
write of  the  DOD  profit  guidelines  to  deem- 
phasize  incurred  costs,  recognizing  however, 
that  cost  cannot  be  ignored  in  these  deter- 
minations. 

C.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
several  examples  of  provisioning  parts 
bought  in  a  group  with  a  bottom  line  price. 
In  these  cases  very  little  attention  went  to 
the  assignment  of  reasonable  prices  on  a 
part  by  part  basis.  If  the  government  truly 
believed  that  it  was  possible  to  get  a  reason- 
able bottom  line  price  without  knowing 
what  the  components  would  cost,  it  would 
still  run  the  risk  of  having  the  Provisioning 
Order  prices  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
parts  delivered  (or  some  other  process  bear- 
ing no  relationship  to  value)  in  order  to  de- 
termine a  part  by  part  cost.  These  meaning- 
less prices  then  become  part  of  the  Procure- 
ment History  and  may  become  the  yardstick 
by  which  future  procurements  are  judged 
for  reasonableness. 

Solution:  In  order  to  avoid  situations  like 
the  General  Dynamics  Allen  Wrench  Case, 
where  the  government  accepted  a  bottom 
line  price  and  then  expressed  dismay  over 
the  prices  allocated  to  items  as  they  were 
delivered,  contracting  offices  should  require 
that  the  provisioning  contract,  or  contract 
modification,  assign  line  item  prices  to  items 
before  the  proposal  is  accepted.  Only  then, 
can  the  buyer  decide  whether  every  item  is 
reasonably  priced,  as  well  as  the  entire  con- 
tract, or  modification. 

D.  The  government  must  make  sure  that 
it  has  the  capability  to  know  what  it  has 
paid  for  an  item  in  the  past.  The  services 
are  lacking  in  their  computer  capability  to 
keep  track  of  and  monitor  procurement  his- 
tory. GAO  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  November 
1983  documented  the  costly  effects  of  not 
having  this  capability. 

Solution:  Congress  must  further  investi- 
gate the  services'  need  for  Automatic  Data 
Processing  capability  for  tracking  procure- 


ment histories.  If  money  has  been  denied 
through  the  internal  budget  process  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  Congress  should  con- 
sider adding  money  or  taking  it  from  other 
accounts  to  fund  development  of  a  modern 
capability  as  quickly  as  possible. 

IV.  Procedures 

Synopsis 

A.  Place  Competition  Advocate  in  law. 

B.  Require  process  for  releasing  funds  to 
allow  economic  purchases. 

C.  Require  Economic  Order  Quantities 
(EDQ's)  Alerts  in  Contractors  proposals. 

D.  Picture  of  items  in  buyer's  file. 

E.  Provide  sufficient  number  of  procure- 
ment personnel. 

F.  Employee  movjtation— report  language. 

Discussion 

A.  Although  regulations  have  long  re- 
quired contracting  Officers  to  maximize 
competition  for  each  contract  award.  GAO 
has  found  that  contracting  officers  often  ac- 
quiesce to  the  sole-source  procurement  re- 
quests of  headquarters,  technical  personnel, 
and  end-users.  Lacking  in  this  process  has 
been  an  official  with  clear  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  competition  in  govern- 
ment contracting. 

Establishment  of  an  Office  of  Competi- 
tion Advocate  was  proposed  by  Secretary 
Wienberger  in  his  10  Point  Program  for 
Spare  Parts  Procurement  Reform.  A  statu- 
tory scheme  for  this  office  is  included  in  S. 
338.  the  competition  in  Contracting  Act 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Armed  Services, 
as  well  as  the  full  Senate. 

Solution:  E^stablish  in  statute  the  Office 
of  the  Competition  Advocate. 

B.  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  several 
major  prime  contractors  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  October  of 
1983  that  one  of  the  governments  biggest 
problems  is  not  purchasing  items  in  Eco- 
nomic Order  Quantities.  Often  one  can 
easily  review  Procurement  History  records 
and  determine  a  level  of  parts  purchasing 
that  has  been  consistent  over  the  life  of  a 
weapons  system.  In  cases  such  as  these,  a 
strong  argument  exists  for  allowing  mul- 
tiyear  authorization  for  spares  purchases. 
However,  the  biggest  barrier  to  sensible 
buying  comes  not  from  the  way  Congress  al- 
locates money,  but  the  way  the  Executive 
Branch  controls  its  expenditure.  At  the 
Navy's  Aviation  Supply  Office  in  Philadel- 
phia, buyers  described  the  process  of  buying 
spares  four  times  per  year  because  funds  are 
released  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Not  only  is  the 
per  item  cost  of  parts  higher  as  a  result  of 
such  a  process,  but  administration  costs  are 
four  times  greater  than  necessary. 

Solution:  Require  the  Executive  Branch 
to  allow  expenditures  to  be  allocated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  recurring  purchases 
within  a  single  year. 

C.  Even  if  the  services  have  the  authority 
to  make  recurring  procurements  economi- 
cally, a  savings  will  not  be  achieved  If  the 
buyers  do  not  have  the  Information  in  their 
folders  to  determine  what  an  economic 
order  rate  would  be. 

Solution:  The  government  should  request 
contractors  to  answer  solicitations  with  a 
statement  that  the  procurement  as  solicited 
is  either  a  wise  economic  order  quantity,  or 
recommend  at  least  2  quantities  that  would 
be  more  sensible.  In  those  cases  where  the 
contractor  did  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  government  should  also  request  a 
total  and  unit  price  quote  for  those  quanti- 
ties in  order  for  the  buyer  to  more  readily 


determine     whether     another     solicitation 
should  be  prepared. 

D.  Lack  of  item  knowledge  by  buyers  has 
been  the  root  cause  of  a  number  of  the 
horror  stories  of  the  past  year.  When  the 
Washington  Post  described  the  saga  of  a 
plastic  stool  cap  for  the  AWACS  plane  built 
by  Boeing,  it  turned  out  that  the  buyer  or- 
dered the  part  as  National  Stock  Number 
5340-01-040-4512.  The  final  price  for  this 
26e  cap  turned  out  to  be  $1,118;  however, 
the  buyer  never  knew  what  he  was  buying. 
Item  managers  at  logistics  centers  almost 
always  have  a  photo  or  line  drawing  of  the 
items  they  manage.  However,  purchase  re- 
quests reviewed  by  buyers  in  the  Air  Force, 
Navy,  Army,  and  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
have  no  picture  and  either  very  little  de- 
scriptive information,  or  else  descriptive  in- 
formation written  by  and  for  engineers  that 
is  all  but  Indecipherable  to  lay  persons. 

Solution:  On-line  computer  capability 
with  picture  functions  is  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  of  lack  of  buyer  knowl- 
edge, yet  this  solution  is  at  least  three  years 
from  fruition  even  if  new  ADP  capability  is 
fully  funded  and  a  top  priority.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  should  require  that  purchase 
orders  received  by  the  buyers  from  the  item 
managers  be  accompanied  by  a  photo  or  line 
drawing  of  the  item  they  are  buying. 

E.  The  services  have  stated  that  more 
people  are  needed  in  the  Procurement 
shops.  Their  point  is  well  taken  that  com- 
petitive procurement  is  much  more  labor  in- 
tensive than  unpriced  orders  placed  to  the 
prime  system  supplier.  As  part  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  review  of  the  FY  1985 
Budget  the  Committee  must  examine  the 
procurement  workload  and  the  personnel 
assigned.  The  Committee  should  then 
review  the  numbers  of  procurement  person- 
nel requested  and  decide  if  they  are  suffi- 
cient. 

Solution:  If  personnel  are  needed  the 
Committee  should  be  prepared  to  add  them 
and  mandate  their  placement  to  be  sure  the 
numbers  make  their  way  down  to  the  ranks 
where  they  are  needed. 

F.  There  Is  too  much  focus  on  timeliness 
and  not  enough  focus  on  savings  achieved 
when  employees  are  reviewed,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  system  has  been  set  up  to  achieve 
speed  over  all  other  costs. 

Solution:  Report  language  is  needed  re- 
garding the  way  in  which  procurement 
shops  are  run  and  the  way  employees  view 
their  duties.  It  is  important  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  be  prepared  to  fulfill 
its  readiness  function  at  all  times,  but  it  is 
also  important  that  the  stewardship  of  tax 
dollars  be  a  consideration  in  every  procure- 
ment. Employee  review  systems  based  solely 
on  number  of  Items  moved  and  ignoring  ef- 
forts at  reducing  costs  do  not  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  this  stewardship.* 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Levin,  which  addresses  the  se- 
rious problems  associated  with  the 
procurement  of  spare  parts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Spare  parts  procurement  problems 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  through  many  stories  in  the 
media  over  the  last  few  months.  A 
number  of  days  of  hearings  have  been 
held  by  both  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  which  I  serve  on,  on  this 
important  subject.  There  is  no  doubt 


that  serious  abuses  and  breakdowns  in 
procedures  have  occurred,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. Many  of  the  items  purchased  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  are 
as  common  as  alien  wrenches,  nuts 
and  bolts  and  similar  items  easily  pur- 
chased in  any  hardware  store  for  pen- 
nies. The  legislation  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Levin  attempts  to  deal  in  a  logical, 
rational  way  with  this  problem. 

However,  the  bill  is  certainly  not  the 
last  word  in  developing  efficient  solu- 
tions, but  serves  as  a  effective  first 
step  in  devising  a  solution.  Further 
hearings  should  be  held  by  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  be  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  task  force  on  pro- 
curement created  by  Senator  Tower.  I 
look  forward  to  examining  this  legisla- 
tion and  other  solutions  on  the  spare 
part  problem  and  other  procurement 
problems  which  plague  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  and 
supportive  of  one  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  call  for  the  development 
of  computer  capability  to  monitor  and 
check  on  spare  parts  procurement. 
The  Government  must  make  sure  that 
it  has  the  capability  to  know  what  it 
has  paid  for  an  item  in  the  past.  The 
.services  are  now  lacking  in  their  com- 
puter capability  to  keep  track  of  and 
monitor  procurement  history.  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mr.  Warren  G. 
Reed  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  stated  that: 

The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  is  the 
only  organization  (within  the  Defense 
Department)  that  uses  the  computer 
to  report  spare  parts'  price  increases. 

Mr.  Reed  attributed  this  lack  of  ca- 
pability to  logically  and  technically 
outdated  computer  software  programs 
at  the  Department  of  Defense's  pro- 
curement centers.  As  a  result  of  this 
finding.  Senator  Levin  and  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  asking  that 
the  development  of  needed  computer 
capability  be  given  a  high  level  of  at- 
tention. I  believe  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  addresses  this  important 
issue. 

The  bill  also  addresses  several  other 
significant  areas  which  need  immedi- 
ate attention  and  correction.  Other 
areas  of  importance  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  competition  advocates,  the 
Government  use  of  technical  data  for 
which  it  pays,  and  time  limitations  on 
proprietary  rights  imposed  by  contrac- 
tors which  prevent  competition.  These 
and  other  recommendations  deserve 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  look  forward  to  swift  action 
and  I  strongly  support  the  effort  and 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  get  this  needed  action  on  the 
correction  of  the  procurement  prob- 
lems which  now  exist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


By  Mr.  'WEICKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
programs    for   persons   with   develop- 
mental disabilities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Stafford  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  bill  seeks  to  reauthorize  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  for  3 
years  and  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
mandate  for  our  Nation's  3.9  million 
developmentally  disabled  citizens. 

During  its  14  years  of  existence,  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act  has 
fostered  critical  Federal  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  citizens  with  life-long  dis- 
abling conditions  and  provided  crucial 
seed  money  for  service  programs  that 
help  them  achieve  their  full  potential. 
Although  its  budget  is  small  when 
compared  to  other  Federal  discretion- 
ary activities,  its  dollars  have  a  multi- 
plier effect,  stimulating  funding  from 
States,  nonprofit  private  agencies,  and 
educational  organizations. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  mission  of  this 
act  by  emphasizing  programs  that  pro- 
mote the  independence,  productivity, 
and  community  integration  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  severely  disabled  citizens. 
For  too  long  have  these  handicapped 
citizens  been  relegated  to  back  wards 
of  institutions— and  to  second-class 
citizenship  as  well.  For  too  long  have 
they  been  the  last  served  and  the  first 
to  lose  services. 

It  was  only  9  years  ago  that  this 
body  passed  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  This  land- 
mark legislation  established  the  rights 
of  handicapped  students  to  receive  the 
educational  services  they  need  to  de- 
velop to  their  maximum  potential.  It 
set  the  stage  for  the  emergence  of 
handicapped  Americans  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  society.  But  this  task  is 
far  from  accomplished.  The  road  has 
been  paved  and  the  traveling  has 
begun,  but  there  are  many  more  miles 
to  go. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  sets  prior- 
ities for  State  councils  to  generate 
services  in  two  areas  of  adult  life, 
living  arrangements  and  supported 
employment  opportunities.  Many 
handicapped  Americans  have  benefit- 
ed from  10  years  of  educational  serv- 
ices tailored  to  meet  individual  needs. 
But  once  they  leave  the  school  sys- 
tems, the  frequently  find  themselves 
all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go.  The 
lack  of  community  living  settings  and 
appropriate  job  situations  for  develop- 
mentally  disabled  people  has  com- 
pounde(3  their  handicaps  and  impeded 
their  efforts  to  live  independently  as 
productive  individuals.  It  is  not 
enough    to    be    mainstreamed    in    a 
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school  setting  if  there  is  no  main- 
streaming  in  adult  life.  This  legislation 
seeks  to  focus  the  attention  of  State 
planning  councils  on  this  fact,  and  to 
align  their  priorities  in  light  of  it. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  expand  and 
strengthen  a  mandate  without  ade- 
quate financial  support.  During  the 
last  several  years,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  has  weathered  at- 
tempted block  grants  and  funding  cuts 
to  retain  its  categorical  status.  The 
minimum  allotment  for  States  has 
held  steady  for  6  years  while  inflation 
h£is  climbed  at  rates  as  high  as  12  per- 
cent per  year.  The  allocation  for  State 
grants  has  stagnated  since  1980.  It  is 
time  to  move  ahead  with  these  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  funding 
that,  in  the  long  run,  will  make  its 
own  contribution  to  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Developmentally  disabled 
people  want  to  and  will  make  their 
contribution  to  society  and  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  if  they  are  given  half  a 
chance.  The  reauthorization  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  would  increase  the 
State  minimum  allotment  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000  and  the  State 
grant  authorization  level  from  $45.4 
million  for  1984  to  $54.5  million  for 
1985. 

Another  major  program  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act,  the  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  system,  also 
would  be  stengthened  by  this  reau- 
thorization bill.  States  have  operated 
these  systems  on  shoestring  budgets- 
many  with  minimum  allotments  of 
$50,000— for  the  past  6  years;  $50 
thousand  for  a  State  to  protect  and 
advocate  the  rights  of  its  thousands  of 
developmentally  disabled  citizens  is 
little  more  than  lipservice  to  the  law. 

So,  in  addition  to  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  the  protection  and  advocacy 
systems,  this  reauthorization  bill 
would  double  the  minimum  allotment 
to  $100,000  and  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion level  from  $8.4  to  $15  million.  Al- 
though these  numbers  represent 
roughly  a  100-percent  increase  in  both 
cases,  they  are  in  fact  a  small  invest- 
ment when  compared  with  the  returns 
they  will  yield. 

This  bill  would  strengthen  the  uni- 
versity affiliated  facilities  program 
and  the  special  project  grants  program 
to  promote  the  goals  of  independence, 
integration,  and  productivity.  Interdis- 
ciplinary training,  exemplary  demon- 
stration projects,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  findings  must  further 
these  ends  or  they  are  not  doing  the 
job  Congress  intends  them  to  do.  This 
legislation  seeks  to  increase  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  these  programs  from 
$7.8  million  to  $9.4  million,  and  from 
$2.6  million  to  $3.2  million,  respective- 
ly. 

Also  called  for  in  this  legislation  is  a 
special  study  of  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  are  conscious 
of  the  controversies  surrounding  these 


institutions  which  center  on  condi- 
tions in  them  and  the  propriety  of 
placing  individuals  there.  This  bill 
would  convene  a  task  force  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services,  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped  to  recom- 
mend ways  in  which  title  XIX  medic- 
aid dollars  could  be  better  expended  to 
increase  the  independence  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
other  provisions  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  which  would  refine  and 
update  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assist- 
ance Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  legislation  careful  consideration 
and  to  join  me  in  reaffirming  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  all  developmental- 
ly disabled  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2573 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-PROGRAMS  FOR  PERSONS 

WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

■  Part  A  — General  Provisions 

"SHORT  TITLE 

■pEc.  100.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Acf. 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

■'Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

■■(1)  there  are  more  than  two  million  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  in  the 
United  States; 

■■(2)  individuals  with  disabilities  occurring 
during  their  developmental  period  are  more 
vulnerable  and  less  able  to  reach  an  inde- 
pendent level  of  existence  than  other  handi- 
capped individuals  who  generally  have  had 
a  normal  developmental  period  on  which  to 
draw  during  the  rehabilitation  process; 

■■(3)  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities often  require  specialized  lifelong  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  many  agencies  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
sons' needs: 

"(4)  general  service  agencies  and  agencies 
providing  specialized  services  to  disabled 
persons  tend  to  overlook  or  exclude  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  in  their 
planning  and  delivery  of  services;  and 

"(5)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
strengthen  specific  programs,  especially  pro- 
grams that  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for 
institutional  care,  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities. 

'■(b)(1)  It  is  the  overall  purpose  of  this 
title  to  assist  States  to  assure  that  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  receive  the 
care,  treatment,  and  other  services  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum potential  through  increased  independ- 
ence, productivity,  and  integration  into  the 


community,  and  to  establish  a  system  which 
coordinates,  monitors,  plans,  and  evaluates 
services  which  ensures  the  protection  of  the 
legal  and  human  rights  of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

"(2)  The  specific  purposes  of  this  title 
are— 

"(A)  to  assist  in  the  provisions  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  with  priority  to  those 
persons  who.se  needs  are  not  otherwise  met 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or 
other  health,  education,  or  welfare  pro- 
grams: 

"(B)  to  assist  States  in  appropriate  plan- 
ning activities: 

"(C)  to  make  grants  to  States  and  public 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  to  establish 
model  programs,  to  demonstrate  innovative 
habilitation  techniques,  and  to  train  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  per.sonnel  with 
respect  to  providing  services  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities; 

"(D)  to  make  grants  to  university  affili- 
ated facilities  to  assist  them  in  administer- 
ing and  operating  demonstration  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  services  to  persons  with 
developmental  di.sabilities,  and  interdiscipli- 
nary training  programs  for  personnel 
needed  to  provide  specialized  .services  for 
these  persons;  and 

"(E)  to  make  grants  to  support  a  system  in 
each  State  to  protect  the  legal  and  human 
rights  of  all  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

"DEFINITIONS 

■'Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

■■(1)  The  term  State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(2)  The  term  "facility  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities'  means  a  facility,  or 
a  specified  portion  of  a  facility,  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  one  or  more  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

"(3)  The  terms  nonprofit  facility  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities'  and 
nonprofit  private  institution  of  higher 
learning'  mean,  respectively,  a  facility  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  and 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual:  and  the  term 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization' 
means  an  agency  or  organization  which  is. 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of  such 
corporations  or  associations. 

"(4)  The  term  construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings  (including  medical,  transpor- 
tation, and  recreation  facilities);  including 
architect's  fees,  but  excluding  the  cost  of 
offsite  improvements  and  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  land. 

"(5)  The  term  cost  of  construction"  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 

"(6)  The  term  title',  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple,  or  such  other  estate  or  interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary   finds  sufficient   to 


assure  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  undisturbed  use  and  possession  for 
the  purposes  of  construction  and  operation 
of  the  project. 

"(7)  The  term  developmental  disability' 
means  a  severe,  chronic  disability  of  a 
person  which— 

"(A)  ii  attributable  to  a  mental  or  physi- 
cal impairment  or  combination  of  mental 
and  physical  impairments; 

"(B)  is  manifested  before  the  person  at- 
tains age  twenty-two; 

"(C)  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely: 

"(D)  results  in  substantial  functional  limi- 
tations in  three  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  of  major  life  activity:  (i)  self-care,  (ii) 
receptive  and  expressive  language,  (iii) 
learning,  (iv)  mobility,  (v)  self-direction,  (vi) 
capacity  for  independent  living,  and  (vii) 
economic  .self-sufficiency;  and 

"(E)  reflects  the  person's  need  for  a  com- 
bination and  sequence  of  special,  interdisci- 
plinary, or  generic  care,  treatment,  or  other 
.services  which  are  of  lifelong  or  extended 
duration  and  are  individually  planned  and 
coordinated. 

"(8)  The  term  independence'  means  the 
extent  to  which  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  exert  control  and  choice  over 
their  own  lives  without  reliance  on  other 
persons  for  supervision  and  assistance  to 
perform  daily  activities. 

"(9)  The  term  productivity'  means— 

"(A)  engagement  in  income-producing 
work  by  a  person  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities which  is  measured  through  im- 
provements in  income  level,  employment 
status,  or  job  advancement,  or 

"(B)  engagement  by  a  person  w'ith  devel- 
opmental disabilities  in  nonpaid  work  which 
contributes  to  a  household  or  community. 

"(10)  The  term  integration'  means— 

"(A)  the  use.  by  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities,  of  the  same  community  re- 
sources that  are  used  by  other  citizens  to- 
gether with  regular  contact  with  other  citi- 
zens who  have  no  apparent  disabilities,  and 

"(B)  the  residence  by  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  in  proximity  to  com- 
munity resources  together  with  regular  con- 
tact with  citizens  who  have  no  apparent  dis- 
abilities. 

•■(11)(A)  The  term  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities'  means— 

"(i)  priority  services  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (O);  and 

"(ii)  any  other  specialized  services  or  spe- 
cial adaptations  of  generic  services  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities,  includ- 
ing diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment,  person- 
al care,  day  care,  domiciliary  care,  special 
living  arrangements,  training,  education, 
sheltered  employment,  recreation  and  so- 
cialization, counseling  of  the  person  with 
such  disability  and  the  family  of  such 
person,  protective  and  other  social  and  so- 
ciolegal  services,  information  and  referral 
services,  follow-along  .services,  case  manage- 
ment services,  child  development  services, 
nonvocational  social-developmental  services, 
transportation  services  necessary  to  assure 
delivery  of  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  and  services  to  promote 
and  coordinate  activities  to  prevent  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

"(B)  The  term  'service  activities'  includes, 
with  respect  to  an  area  of  priority  services 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  or  an  area  of 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)— 

"(i)  the  provision  of  services  in  the  area; 

"(ii)  model  service  programs  in  the  area; 

"(iii)  activities  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
agencies  to  provide  services  in  the  area; 


"(Iv)  the  coordination  of  the  provision  of 
services  in  the  area  with  the  provision  of 
other  services; 

"(V)  outreach  to  individuals  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  in  the  area; 

"(vi)  the  training  of  personnel.  Including 
parents  of  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, professionals,  and  volunteers,  to 
provide  services  in  the  area;  and 

"(vii)  similar  activities  designed  to  expand 
the  use  and  availability  of  services  in  the 
area. 

"(C)  The  term  priority  services'  means  al- 
ternative community  living  arrangement 
services  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (D)) 
and  employment  related  services  (as  defined 
in  subparagraph  (E)). 

"(D)  The  term  alternative  community 
living  arrangement  services'  means  such 
services  as  will  assist  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  in  developing  or  main- 
taining suitable  residential  arrangements  in 
the  community,  and  includes  in-house  serv- 
ices (such  as  personal  aides  and  attendants 
and  other  domestic  assistance  and  support- 
ive services),  family  support  services,  foster 
care  services,  group  living  services,  respite 
care,  recreation  and  socialization  services, 
and  staff  training,  placement,  and  mainte- 
nance services. 

■■(E)  The  term  employment  related  serv- 
ices' means  such  services  as  will  increase  the 
independence,  productivity,  or  integration 
of  a  person  with  developmental  disabilities 
in  work  settings,  and  includes  such  services 
as  employment  preparation  and  vocational 
training  leading  to  supported  employment, 
incentive  programs  for  employers  who  hire 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
services  to  a.ssist  transition  from  special  edu- 
cation to  employment,  and  services  to  assist 
transition  from  sheltered  work  settings  to 
supported  employment  settings  or  competi- 
tive employment. 

■■(F)  The  term  supported  employment' 
means  paid  employment  which— 

"(i)  is  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities for  whom  competitive  employment 
at  or  above  the  minimum  wage  is  unlikely 
and  who.  because  of  their  di.sabilities,  need 
intensive  ongoing  support  to  perform  in  a 
work  setting; 

"(11)  is  conducted  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
particularly  work  sites  in  which  persons 
without  disabilities  are  employed;  and 

"(iii)  is  supported  by  any  activity  needed 
to  sustain  paid  work  by  persons  with  disabil- 
ities, including  supervision,  training,  and  as- 
sistance with  transportation. 

"(12)  The  term  satellite  center'  means  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entity  which— 

■'(A)  is  affiliated  with  one  or  more  univer- 
sity affiliated  facilities:  and 

"(B)  functions  as  a  community  or  regional 
extension  of  such  university  affiliated  facili- 
ty or  facilities  in  the  delivery  of  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  and 
their  families,  who  reside  in  geographical 
areas  where  adequate  services  are  not  other- 
wise available; 

(13)  The  term  "university  affiliated  facili- 
ty' means  a  public  or  nonprofit  facility 
which  is  associated  with,  or  is  an  integral 
part  of.  a  college  or  university  and  which 
provides  for  at  least  the  following  activities: 

"(A)  Interdisciplinary  training  for  person- 
nel concerned  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities which  is  conducted  at  the  facility  and 
through  outreach  activities. 

"(B)  Demonstration  of— 

"(i)  exemplary  services  relating  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  in  settings 
which  are  integrated  in  the  community:  and 

"(ii)  technical  assistance  to  generic  and 
specialized  agencies  to  provide  services  to  in- 


crease the  independence,  productivity,  and 
integration  into  the  community  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  such  as  the 
development  and  improvement  of  quality 
assurance  mechanisms. 

"(CXI)  Dissemination  of  findings  relating 
to  the  provision  of  services  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  (ii)  provid- 
ing researchers  and  government  agencies 
sponsoring  service-related  research  with  in- 
formation on  the  needs  for  further  service- 
related  research  which  would  provide  data 
and  information  that  will  assist  in  increas- 
ing the  independence,  productivity,  and  in- 
tegration into  the  community  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

"(14)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(15)  The  term  "Stale  Planning  Council' 
means  a  State  Planning  Council  established 
under  section  124. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec  103.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  all 
projects  in  a  State  supported  by  an  allot- 
ment to  the  State  under  part  B  shall  be  75 
percent  of  the  aggregate  necessary  costs  of 
all  such  projects,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, except  that  in  the  case  of  projects  lo- 
cated in  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas,  the 
Federal  share  of  all  such  projects  shall  be 
90  percent  of  the  aggregate  necessary  costs 
of  such  projects,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  to 
be  provided  through  grants  under  part  D 
shall  be  75  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
such  project  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  if  the  project  is  located  in 
an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area,  the  Federal 
share  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
project's  necessary  costs  as  so  determined. 

"(c)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  assisted  by  a  grant  or  allotment 
under  this  title  may  be  provided  in  kind. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  project, 
expenditures  on  that  project  by  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe,  be  deemed  to  be  expendi- 
tures by  such  State  in  the  case  of  a  project 
under  part  B  or  by  a  university  affiliated  fa- 
cility or  a  satellite  center,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  case  of  a  project  assisted  under 
part  D. 

"records  and  AUDIT 

"Sec  104.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  (1) 
records  which  fully  (iisclose  (A)  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance.  (B)  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used, 
and  (C)  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  (2)  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit.  , 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipients  of  assistance 
under  this  title  that  are  pertinent  to  such 
assistance. 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec  105.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  under  part  B  or 
D  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
after  the  completion  of  construction— 
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"(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  is  not  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity,  or 

■■(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprof- 
it facility  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  either  the  transferor  or  the  trans- 
feree (or.  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has 
ceased  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  fa- 
cility for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, from  the  owners  thereof)  an 
amount  bearing  the  .same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  facility  is  situated)  of  so 
much  of  such  facility  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  such  project  or  projects. 
Such  right  of  recovery  shall  not  constitute  a 
lien  upon  such  facility  prior  to  judgment. 
The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  may. 
upon  finding  good  cause  therefor,  release 
the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obli- 
gation to  continue  such  facility  as  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  facility  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

'STATE  CONTROL  OF  OPERATIONS 

■'Sec.  106.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration, 
personnel,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  any 
facility  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities with  respect  to  which  any  funds 
have  been  or  may  be  expended  under  this 
title. 

"REPORTS 

•'Sec  107.  (a)  By  January  1  of  each  year, 
the  State  Planning  Council  of  each  State 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  concerning  activities  carried  out 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  part  B  for  such 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  be  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tion and  shall  contain— 

(1)  a  description  of  such  activities  and 
the  accomplishments  resulting  from  such 
activities: 

•■(2)  a  comparison  of  such  accomplish- 
ments with  the  goals,  objectives,  and  pro- 
posed activities  specified  by  the  State  in  the 
State  plan  submitted  under  section  122  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

••(3)  an  accounting  of  the  manner  in  which 
funds  paid  to  a  State  under  part  B  for  a 
fiscal  year  were  expended,  including  a  speci- 
fication of— 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  such  part  for  such 
fiscal  year; 

■■(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  non-Pederal 
share  for  projects  under  such  part  for  such 
fiscal  year: 

■■(C)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal  funds 
obligated  to  carry  out  such  part  during  such 
fiscal  year: 

■■(D)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  total  amount  of  non-Federal  funds 
expended  to  carry  out  such  part  during  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

■■(E)  the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds 
provided  under  such  part  which  were  not 
obligated  or  expended  during  such  fiscal 
year: 

■■(4)  a  specification  of  the  amount  and 
proportion   of   Federal    funds   paid   to   the 


State  under  part  B  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  were  allocated  to — 

■(A)  State  agencies; 

■■(B)  local  governments  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies: 

"(C)  nonprofit  private  agencies:  and 

•■(D)  academic  institutions:  and 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  individuals  who  actually  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Planning  Council  during 
such  fiscal  year  reflect  the  requirements  for 
membership  on  such  Council  specified  in 
section  124(a). 

'■(b)  By  January  1.  of  each  year,  each  pro- 
tection and  advocacy  system  established  in  a 
State  pursuant  to  part  C  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  which  de- 
scribes the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  system  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

■■(c)(1)  By  April  1  of  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Handicapped  a  report  which  de- 
scribes— 

■(A)  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
programs  supported  under  parts  B.  C.  D. 
and  E  of  this  title;  and 

■■(B)  the  progress  made  in  States  in  im- 
proving the  independence,  productivity,  and 
integration  into  the  community  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  and  any  ac- 
tivities or  services  needed  to  improve  such 
independence,  productivity,  and  integration. 

■■(2)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  use  and 
include  information  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  reports  required  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and  section 
141(b)(3). 

■(d)  Within  90  days  after  receiving  from 
the  States  the  assessments  required  under 
section  122(b)(6)(A).  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Handicapped  a  report  which  sum- 
marizes and  analyzes  the  results  of  such  as- 
sessments. 

■RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

■Sec  108.  (a)  The  Secretary,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  any  Act  amending  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  required  for  the  implementation  of 
such  amendments. 

■■(b)  In  order  to  coordinate  Federal  activi- 
ties conducted  for  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  prior  to  approving  State 
plans  under  part  B  or  awarding  grants 
under  part  D  or  E. 

■employment  of  handicapped  individuals 
'Sec.  109.  As  a  condition  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  that  each  recipient  of  such  assist- 
ance take  affirmative  action  to  employ  and 
advance  in  employment  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  required  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  Individuals  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
which  govern  employment  (1)  by  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, and  (2)  under  Federal  contracts  and 
subcontracts. 

■RIGHTS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED 

■Sec  110.  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings  respecting  the  rights  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities: 

•■(1)  Persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities have  a  right  to  appropriate  treatment. 


services,  and  habilitation  for  such  disabil- 
ities. 

"(2)  The  treatment,  services,  and  habilita- 
tion for  a  person  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities should  be  designed  to  maximize  the 
developmental  potential  of  the  person  and 
should  be  provided  in  the  setting  that  is 
least  restrictive  of  the  person's  personal  lib- 
erty. 

■•(3)  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  both  have  an  obligation  to  assure 
that  public  funds  are  not  provided  to  any  in- 
stitutional or  other  residential  program  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
that- 

■■(A)  does  not  provide  treatment,  services, 
and  habilitation  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  such  persons:  or 

■■(B)  does  not  meet  the  following  mini- 
mum standards: 

■•(i)  Provision  of  a  nourishing,  well-bal- 
anced daily  diet  to  the  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  being  served  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

■■(ii)  Provision  to  such  persons  of  appropri- 
ate and  sufficient  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices. 

(iii)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  physical  re- 
straint on  such  persons  unless  absolutely 
necessary  and  prohibition  of  the  u.se  of  such 
restraint  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  substitute 
for  a  habilitation  program. 

■■(iv)  Prohibition  on  the  excessive  use  of 
chemical  restraints  on  such  persons  and  the 
use  of  such  restraints  as  punishment  or  as  a 
substitute  for  a  habilitation  program  or  in 
quantities  that  interfere  with  services,  treat- 
ment, or  habilitation  for  such  persons. 

■■(V)  Permission  for  close  relatives  of  such 
persons  to  visit  them  at  reasonable  hours 
without  prior  notice. 

■■(vi)  Compliance  with  adequate  fire  and 
safety  standards  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

■•(4)  All  programs  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  should  meet  standards 
which  are  designed  to  assure  the  most  fa- 
vorable possible  outcome  for  those  served, 
and— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  residential  programs 
serving  persons  in  need  of  comprehensive 
health-related,  habilitative.  or  rehabilitative 
services,  which  are  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  standards  applicable  to  intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  pro- 
mulgated in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  on 
January  17.  1974  (39  Fed.  Reg.  pt.  II).  as  ap- 
propriate when  taking  into  account  the  size 
of  the  institutions  and  the  service  delivery 
arrangements  of  the  facilities  of  the  pro- 
grams: 

■■(B>  in  the  case  of  other  residential  pro- 
grams for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, which  assure  that  care  is  appropri- 
ate to  the  needs  of  the  persons  being  served 
by  such  programs,  assure  that  the  persons 
admitted  to  facilities  of  such  programs  are 
persons  whose  needs  can  be  met  through 
services  provided  by  such  facilities,  and 
assure  that  the  facilities  under  such  pro- 
grams provide  for  the  humane  care  of  the 
residents  of  the  facilities,  are  sanitary,  and 
protect  their  rights:  and 

■■(C)  in  the  case  of  nonresidential  pro- 
grams, which  assure  the  care  provided  by 
such  programs  is  appropriate  to  the  persons 
served  by  the  programs. 

The  rights  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  described  in  findings  made  in 
this  section  are  in  addition  to  any  constitu- 
tional or  other  rights  otherwise  afforded  to 
all  persons. 


■Part  B— Federal  Assistance  for  Planning 
AND  Service  Acttivities  for  Persons  With 
Developmental  Disabilities 

■PURPOSE 

■Sec  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  payments  to  States  for  the  conduct 
of  programs  which  will  increase  and  support 
the  independence,  productivity,  and  integra- 
tion into  the  community  of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to,  take 
advantage  of  this  part  must  have  a  State 
plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  Executive 
order,  a  State  may  not  consolidate  the  State 
plan  required  by  this  section  with  any  other 
State  plan  required  for  the  receipt  of  Feder- 
al assistance  or  substitute  for  the  State  plan 
required  by  this  section  any  other  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  State  law-  or  procedures 
unless  the  State  Planning  Council  and  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  designated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  consent  in  writ- 
ing to  such  con.solidation  or  substitution. 

■■(b)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  a  State  plan  for  the 
provision  of  services  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  must  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

■(1)(A)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Planning  Council,  in 
accordance  with  section  124,  for  the  assign- 
ment to  the  Council  of  personnel  In  such 
numbers  and  with  such  qualifications  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  adequate  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  that  section,  and  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  personnel  so  assigned. 

■■(B)  The  plan  must  designate  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  which  shall  administer 
or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  and,  if  there  is  more  than  one  such 
agency,  the  portion  of  such  plan  which  each 
will  administer  (or  the  portion  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  each  will  supervise).  The 
plan  may  not  designate  any  State  agency 
under  the  preceding  sentence  if  such  agency 
operates  and  maintains  any  residential  facil- 
ity for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities which  has  a  capacity  for  more  than  15 
residents. 

••(C)  The  plan  must  provide  that  each 
State  agency  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  will  make  such  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  or  the  State  Planning  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  or  the  State 
Planning  Council  finds  necessary  to  verify 
such  reports. 

■■(D)  The  plan  must  provide  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  part. 

•■(2)  The  plan  must— 

■■(A)  set  out  the  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  under  the  plan  and  a  listing  of  the 
programs  and  resources  to  be  used  to  meet 
such  objectives: 

••(B)  set  forth  the  non-Federal  share  that 
will  be  required  in  carrying  out  each  such 
objective  and  program: 

••(C)  describe  (and  provide  for  the  review 
annually  and  revision  of  the  description  not 
less  often  than  once  every  three  years)  (i) 
the  extent  and  scope  of  services  being  pro- 
vided, or  to  be  provided,  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  under  such  other 
State  plans  for  federally  assisted  State  pro- 


grams as  the  State  conducts  relating  to  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation, public  assistance,  medical  assist- 
ance, social  services,  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children's  services,  and 
comprehensive  health  and  mental  health, 
and  under  such  other  plans  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify,  and  (ii)  how  funds  allotted  to 
the  State  in  accordance  with  section  125  will 
be  used  to  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  services  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  who  are 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  such 
other  State  programs: 

■■(D)  for  each  fLscal  year,  assess  and  de- 
scribe the  extent  and  scope  of  the  priority 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102(1 1)(C)) 
being  or  to  be  provided  under  the  plan  in 
the  fiscal  year;  and 

■■(E)  establish  a  method  for  the  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  plan's  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  objectives  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

••(3)  The  plan  must  contain  or  be  support- 
ed by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that— 

"(A)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
section  125  w-ill  be  used  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  strengthening 
services  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities through  agencies  in  the  various  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  State: 

■•(B)  part  of  such  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities: 

■•(C)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  such 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  a  designated 
agency  for  the  provision  of  services  by  such 
agency: 

■•(D)  such  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
section  125  will  be  used  to  supplement  and 
to  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Federal  funds  arc  provided 
and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds; 
and 

(E)  there  will  be  reasonable  State  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  State  plan. 

(4)(A)  The  plan  must— 

••(i)  provide  for  the  examination  not  less 
often  than  once  every  three  years  of  the 
provision,  and  the  need  for  the  provision,  in 
the  State  of  the  two  areas  of  priority  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  102(1  IKO); 

••(ii)  provide  for  the  development,  not 
later  than  the  second  year  in  which  funds 
are  provided  under  the  plan  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1984.  and  the  timely  review 
and  revision  of  a  comprehensive  statewide 
plan  to  plan,  financially  support,  coordi- 
nate, and  otherwise  better  address,  on  a 
statewide  and  comprehensive  basis,  unmet 
needs  in  the  State  for  the  provision  of  at 
least  one  of  the  areas  of  priority  services  (as 
defined  in  section  102(11X0).  such  area  or 
areas  to  be  specified  in  the  plan,  and  (at  the 
option  of  the  State)  for  the  provision  of  an 
additional  area  of  services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  from  the  areas  of 
services  described  in  section  109(ll)(A)(ii) 
for  such  area  also  to  be  specified  in  the 
plan;  and 

••(iii)  be  developed  after  consideration  of 
the  data  collected  by  the  State  education 
agency  under  section  618(b)(3)  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

•'(BKi)  The  plan  must  provide  that  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  amount  available 
to  the  State  under  section  125  will  be  ex- 
pended for  service  activities  in  the  priority 
areas  of  services  (as  defined  in  section 
102(11)(C)). 


••(ii)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  available  to  the 
State  from  allotments  under  section  125 
(after  making  the  expenditures  required  by 
clause  (i)  of  this  paragraph)  shall  be  used 
for  service  activities  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  and  the  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  administration  of  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services. 

"(C)  The  plan  must  provide  that  special  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance  shall  be 
given  to  agencies  or  entities  providing  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities who  are  residents  of  geographical  areas 
designated  as  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas. 

••(5)(A)(i)  The  plan  must  provide  that 
services  furnished,  and  the  facilities  in 
which  they  are  furnished,  under  the  plan 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
will  be  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations. 

•■(ii)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurances  that  buildings  used  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  services  assisted  under 
the  plan  will  meet  standards  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  August  12.  1968  (known  as 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968). 

■■(B)  The  plan  must  provide  that  services 
are  provided  in  an  individualized  manner 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
123  (relating  to  habilitation  plans). 

••(C)  The  plan  must  contain  or  be  support- 
ed by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  human  rights  of  all  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  (especially 
those  persons  without  familial  protection) 
who  are  receiving  treatment,  services,  or  ha- 
bilitation under  programs  assisted  under 
this  part  will  be  protected  consistent  with 
section  110  (relating  to  rights  of  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled). 

••(D)  The  plan  must  provide  assurances 
that  the  State  has  undertaken  affirmative 
steps  to  assure  the  participation  in  pro- 
grams under  this  title  of  individuals  general- 
ly representative  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  with  particular  attention  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  members  of  minority  groups. 

■■(E)  The  plan  must  provide  assurances 
that  the  State  will  provide  the  State  Plan- 
ning Council  with  a  copy  of  each  annual 
survey  report  and  plan  of  corrections  for 
cited  deficiencies  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(31)(B)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  any  intermediate  care 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  such 
State  within  30  days  after  the  completion  of 
each  such  report  or  plan. 

■■(6)  The  plan  must  provide— 

■■(A)  for  an  assessment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1984  and  every  three 
years  thereafter,  of— 

■•(i)  the  need  for  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  field  of  developmental 
disabilities  in  the  State  and  for  the  training 
of  such  professionals  and  paraprofessionals; 
and 

••(ii)  plans  to  support  the  training  of  such 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  to  main- 
tain the  availability  of  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  in  the  State; 

••(B)  that  the  State  will  pay  the  cost  of 
conducting  such  assessment  from  the 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(ii); 
and 

■•(C)  that  the  State  Will,  in  arranging  the 
conduct  of  such  assesSriient.  give  preference 
to  a  university  affiliated  facility  if  such  a  fa- 
cility is  located  in  such  State. 

••(7)(A)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  all  available  com- 
munity resources  including  volunteers  serv- 
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ing  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-113)  and  other 
appropriate  voluntary  organizations,  except 
that  such  volunteer  services  shall  supple- 
ment, and  shall  not  be  in  lieu  of.  services  of 
paid  employees. 

"<B)  The  plan  must  provide  for  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  actions  under  the 
plan  to  provide  alternative  community 
living  arrangement  services  (as  defined  in 
section  102(11)(D)).  including  arrangements 
designed  to  preserve  employee  rights  and 
benefits  and  to  provide  training  and  retrain- 
ing of  such  employees  where  necessary  and 
arrangements  under  which  maximum  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  guarantee  the  employ- 
ment of  such  employees. 

■(8)  The  plan  also  must  contain  such  addi- 
tional information  and  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State. 

■•(d)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  por- 
tion of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such 
State  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  to  pay  one-half  (or  such 
smaller  share  as  the  State  may  request)  of 
the  expenditures  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  section:  except  that  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  allot- 
ments of  such  State  for  any  fiscal  year,  or 
$50,000.  whichever  is  less,  shall  be  available 
for  the  total  expenditures  for  such  purpose 
by  all  of  the  State  agencies  designated 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  for  the  adminis- 
tration or  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  the  State  plan.  Payments  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

■•(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  expended 
from  the  State  sources  for  such  year  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  section  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

■'HABILITATION  PLANS 

■'Sec.  123.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  to  a  State's  receiving  an  allot- 
ment under  this  part  that  the  State  provide 
the  Secretary  satisfactory  assurances  that 
each  program  (including  programs  of  any 
agency,  facility,  or  project)  which  receives 
funds  from  the  States  allotment  under  this 
part  (1)  has  in  effect  for  each  developmen- 
tally  disabled  person  who  receives  services 
from  or  under  the  program  a  habilitation 
plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  and  (2)  provides  for  an  annual 
review,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c),  of 
each  such  plan. 

"(b)  A  habilitation  plan  for  a  person  with 
developmental  disabilities  shall  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

"( 1 )  The  plan  shall  be  in  writing. 

■  (2)  The  plan  shall  be  developed  Jointly 
by  (A)  a  representative  or  representatives  of 
the  program  primarily  responsible  for  deliv- 
ering or  coordinating  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  person  for  whom  the  plan  is  es- 
tablished. (B)  such  person,  and  (C)  where 


appropriate,  such  person's  parents  or  guard- 
ian or  other  representative. 

■'(3)  The  plan  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  long-term  habilitation  goals  for  the 
person  and  the  intermediate  habilitation  ob- 
jectives relating  to  the  attainments  of  such 
goals.  Such  goals  should  include  the  in- 
crease or  support  of  independence,  produc- 
tivity, and  integration  into  the  community 
for  the  person.  Such  objectives  shall  be 
stated  specifically  and  in  sequence  and  shall 
be  expre.ssed  in  behavioral  or  other  terms 
that  provide  measurable  indices  of  progress. 
The  plan  shall  (A)  describe  how  the  objec- 
tives will  be  achieved  and  the  barriers  that 
might  interfere  with  the  achievement  of 
them.  (B)  state  an  objective  criteria  and  an 
evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  for  de- 
termining whether  such  objectives  and  goals 
are  being  achieved,  and  (C)  provide  for  a 
program  coordinator  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

"(4)  The  plan  shall  contain  a  statement 
(in  readily  understandable  form)  of  specific 
habilitation  services  to  be  provided,  shall 
identify  each  agency  which  will  deliver  such 
services,  shall  describe  the  personnel  (and 
their  qualifications)  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services,  and  shall  specify  the 
date  of  the  initiation  of  each  service  to  be 
provided  and  the  anticipated  duration  of 
each  such  service. 

■■(5)  The  plan  shall  specify  the  role  and 
objectives  of  all  parties  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan. 

■•(c)  Each  habilitation  plan  shall  be  re- 
viewed at  least  annually  by  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  person  for  whom  the  plan  was  e.s- 
tablished  or  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  delivery  of  services  to  such 
person.  In  the  course  of  the  review,  such 
person  and  the  person's  parents  or  guardian 
or  other  representative  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  review  such  plan  and  to  partici- 
pate in  its  revision. 

■'STATE  PLANNING  COUNCILS 

Sec  124.  (aid)  Each  State  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  part  shall  establish  a 
State  Planning  Council  which  will  serve  as 
an  advocate  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  The  members  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Council  of  a  State  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  from  among 
the  residents  of  that  State.  The  Governor  of 
each  State  shall  make  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  the  rotation  of  membership  on  the 
Council  of  that  State.  Each  State  Planning 
Council  shall  at  all  times  include  in  its  mem- 
bership representatives  of  the  principal 
State  agencies  (including  the  State  agency 
that  administers  funds  provided  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  the  State  agency 
that  administers  funds  provided  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  and  the 
State  agency  that  administers  funds  provid- 
ed under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities), higher  education  training  facilities, 
any  university  affiliated  facility  or  satellite 
center  in  the  State,  the  State  protection  and 
advocacy  system  established  under  section 
141,  local  agencies,  and  nongovernmental 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  groups  con- 
cerned with  services  to  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  in  that  State. 

••(2)  At  least  one-half  of  the  membership 
of  each  such  Council  shall  consist  of  persons 
who— 

(A)  are  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities or  parents  or  guardians  of  such  per- 
sons, or 


•■(B)  are  immediate  relatives  or  guardians 
of  persons  with  mentally  impairing  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

who  are  not  employees  of  a  State  agency 
which  receives  funds  or  provides  services 
under  this  part,  who  are  not  managing  em- 
ployees (as  defined  in  section  1126(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  of  any  other  entity 
which  receives  funds  or  provides  services 
under  this  part,  and  who  are  not  persons 
with  an  ownership  or  control  interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1124(a)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  with  respect  to 
such  an  entity. 

■'(3)  Of  the  members  of  the  Council  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A I  at  least  one-third  shall  be  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  and 

■  (B)(i)  at  least  one-third  shall  be  individ- 
uals described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2),  and  (ii)  at  least  one  of  such  indi- 
viduals shall  be  an  immediate  relative  or 
guardian  of  an  institutionalized  person  with 
a  developmental  disability. 

■(b)  Each  State  Planning  Council  shall— 

■■(1)  develop  jointly  with  the  State  agency 
or  agencies  designated  under  section 
122(b)(1)(B)  the  State  plan  required  by  this 
part,  including  the  specification  of  areas  of 
services  under  section  122(b)(4)(A)(ii): 

■■(2)  monitor,  review,  and  evaluate,  not  less 
often  than  annually,  the  implementation  of 
such  Stale  plan: 

'■(3)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
review  and  comment  on  all  State  plans  in 
the  State  which  relate  to  programs  affect- 
ing persons  with  developmental  disabilities; 
and 

■■(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Governor,  such  periodic  reports  on  its  ac- 
tivities as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quest, and  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  verify  such  reports. 

"STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

■'Sec.  125.  (a)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  this  paragraph,  allot  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  such  year  under  section  130 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of— 

■•(A)  the  population. 

"(B)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  and 

"(C)  the  financial  need. 

of  the  respective  States.  Sums  allotted  to 
the  States  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
in  accordance  with  approved  State  plans 
under  section  122  for  the  provision  under 
such  plans  of  services  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  revise  the 
basis  on  which  allotments  are  made  under 
clauses  (A).  (Bi.  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
more  than  once  every  three  years.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
changes  in  the  factors  described  in  such 
clauses  warrant  such  a  revision,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  requires  the 
submission  of  State  plans  under  section  122 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  provide 
each  State  with  a  written  notice  specifying 
the  basis  on  which  allotments  will  be  made 
under  such  paragraph. 

■■(3)(A)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  be 
less  than  the  allotment  of  such  State  for 
fiscal  year  1984  under  part  B  of  this  title  (as 
such  part  was  in  effect  on  September  30. 
1984). 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  130  for  a  fiscal  year 


exceed    $45,000,000.    the    allotment    under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  to  each  of  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  not  be 
less  than  $120,000;  and 

"(ii)  to  each  of  the  several  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  not 
be  less  than  $300,000. 

■■(4)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(B).  the  extent  of  need  in  any 
Stale  for  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
services  described,  pursuant  to  section 
122(b)(2)(B),  in  the  State  plan  of  the  State. 

■(b)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  122  provides  for 
participation  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
in  administering  or  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  designated  portions  of  the  State 
plan,  the  State  may  apportion  its  allotment 
among  such  agencies  in  a  manner  which,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  such  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  plan.  Funds  so  appor- 
tioned to  State  agencies  may  be  combined 
with  other  State  or  Federal  funds  author- 
ized to  be  spent  for  other  purposes,  provided 
the  purposes  of  the  State  plan  will  receive 
proportionate  benefit  from  the  combina- 
tion. 

■(c)  Whenever  the  State  plan  approved  in 
accordance  with  section  122  provides  for  co- 
operative or  joint  effort  between  States  or 
between  or  among  agencies,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  more  than  one  State,  portions  of 
funds  allotted  to  one  or  more  such  cooperat- 
ing States  may  be  combined  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements  between  the  agencies 
involved. 

■■(d)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  which  it  is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
the  Secretary  may  fix  (but  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Secretary  has  pub- 
lished notice  of  his  intention  to  make  such 
reallotment  in  the  Federal  Register),  to 
other  States  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  been  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  of  such 
States  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  during 
such  period:  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  PLANNING. 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SERVICES 

"Sec.  126.  From  each  State"s  allotments 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  125.  the  State 
shall  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  ex- 
penditures, other  than  expenditures  for 
construction,  incurred  during  such  year 
under  its  State  plan  approved,  under  this 
part.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary  of  the  sums  the 
State  will  expend  under  the  State  plan, 
except  that  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  made  on  account  of  previ- 


ously   made    underpayments    or    overpay- 
ments under  this  section. 

"WITHHOLDING  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SERVICES 

"Sec  127.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Stale  Planning  Council  and  the 
appropriate  Slate  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  122(b)(1)  finds  that— 

'"(1)  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  of  the  provisions  required  by 
section  122  to  be  included  in  the  State  plan: 
or 

"(2)  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
which  are  applicable  to  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  Slate  Coun- 
cil and  agency  or  agencies  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
.section  125  (or.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  Slate  under  .section  125  for  ac- 
tivities in  which  there  is  such  failure),  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  such  failure.  Until  the  Secretary  is 
so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no 
further  payment  to  the  State  under  section 
125,  or  shall  limit  further  payment  under 
section  125  to  such  Slate  to  activities  in 
which  there  is  no  such  failure. 

■NONDUPLICATION 

•Sec  128.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  Slate's  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  it  under  a  Slate  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  122.  there  shall  be  dis- 
regarded (1)  any  portion  of  such  expendi- 
tures which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds 
provided  under  any  provision  of  law  other 
than  section  125.  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  such  Federal 
funds. 

■APPLICATIONS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  APPROVAL 

■Sec  129.  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  section  122(c) 
or  section  127,  such  State  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  Stale  is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  da.vs 
after  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  the  Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  Secretary  based  the  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
Slates  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  .set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record,  the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set 
aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  the  fact  and  may  modify  the  previ- 
ous action  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings. Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review"  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  sec- 


tion shall  not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered 
by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secre- 
tary's action. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  130.  For  allotments  under  section 
125.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$54,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $58,300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $62,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 


Part  C 


-Protection  and  Advocacy  of 
Individual  Rights 


"'system  required 

"Sec  141.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  re- 
ceive an  allotment  under  part  B— 

"(1)  the  State  must  have  in  effect  a 
system  to  protect  and  advocate  the  rights  of 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities: 

"(2)  such  system  must— 

■■(A)  have  the  authority  to  pursue  legal, 
administrative,  and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies to  insure  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
such  persons  who  are  receiving  treatment, 
services,  or  habilitation  within  the  Slate 
and  to  provide  information  on  and  referral 
to  programs  and  services  addressing  the 
r\eeds  of  persons  with  developmental  di.sabil- 
ities: 

•■(B)  not  be  administered  by  the  State 
Planning  Council: 

■•(C)  be  independent  of  any  agency  which 
provides  treatment,  services,  or  habilitation 
to  persons  with  developmental  disabilities: 
and 

■■(D)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
be  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  records  of  a 
person  with  developmental  disabilities  who 
receives  services  under  this  title  and  who  re- 
sides in  a  facility  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  if— 

••(i)  a  complaint  has  been  received  by  the 
system  from  or  on  behalf  of  such  person: 
and 

••(ii)  such  person  does  not  have  a  legal 
guardian  or  the  State  or  the  designee  of  the 
State  is  the  legal  guardian  of  such  person: 

••(3)  the  State  must  provide  assurances  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  allotted  lo  the 
Slate  under  this  section  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  olherwi.se  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal 
funds: 

■■(4)  the  State  must  provide  assurances  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  system  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  each  annual  survey 
report  and  plan  of  corrections  for  cited  defi- 
ciencies made  pursuant  lo  section 
1902(a)(31)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  lo  any  intermediate  care  facili- 
ty for  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  State 
within  30  days  after  the  completion  of  each 
such  report  or  plan:  and 

••(5)  the  Stale  must  submit  lo  the  Secre- 
tary, within  90  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  a  report  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  which  describes  such  system 
and  describes  the  expenditures  made  by  the 
State  from  allotments  under  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  redesignate  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  the 
system  required  by  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
State  determines  that  good  cause  exists  to 
warrant  such  redesignalion.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  State  determines  that  such  good 
cause  exists,  the  State  shall,  prior  to  such 
redesignalion,  give  public  notice  of  its  intent 
to  make  such  redesignalion  and  give  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  or  their  rep- 
resentatives an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
such  proposed  redesignalion. 
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■•(c)  Prior  to  October  1.  1986.  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2XD)  of  subsection  <a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  State  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  State  prohibit  the  system  re- 
quired under  such  subsection  from  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  records  of  a  person  with 
developmental  disabilities  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  such  paragraph. 

■•(d)(1)  To  assist  Stales  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  sut)section  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  the  States  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  142.  Allotments  and 
reallotments  of  such  sums  shall  be  made  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  allotments  and  reallot- 
ments are  made  under  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)(1)  and  (d)  of  section  125. 
except  that— 

■■(A)  the  allotment  of  any  State  under  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  allotment  of  such  State  for 
fiscal  year  1984  under  section  113(b)  (as 
such  section  was  in  effect  on  September  30. 
1984);  and 

■■(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  section  142  for  a  fiscal 
year  exceed  $9,500,000— 

■■(i)  the  allotment  of  each  of  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  not  be  less  than  $60,000;  and 

"(ii)  the  allotment  to  each  of  the  several 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

■■(2)  A  State  may  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  any  allotment  under  this  subsection 
for  the  costs  of  monitoring  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

■■(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  allotments 
for  grants  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
such  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  allotments  under  section  142.  the 
amount  of  a  States  allotment  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  under  such 
subparagraph  as  the  total  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  that  year  under  paragraph 
(2)  bears  to  the  aggregate  amount  required 
to  make  an  allotment  to  each  of  the  States 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A). 

•AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■'Sec.  142.  For  allotments  under  section 
141.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  $16,100,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $17,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  provisions  of  section 
1913  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  moneys  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"Part  D— University  Affiliated  Facilities 

'PURPOSE 

"Sec.  151.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  grants  to  university  affiliated  fa- 
cilities to  assist  in  the  provision  of  interdis- 
ciplinary traming.  the  conduct  of  service 
demonstration  programs,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  which  will  increase  and 
support  the  independence,  productivity,  and 
integration  into  the  community  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 
••grant  authority 

"Sec.  152.  (a)  Prom  appropriations  under 
section  154.  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
to  university  affiliated  facilities  to  assist  in 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  .section  102(13). 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  one  or  more 
grants  to  a  university  affiliated  facility  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  sup- 
port one  or  more  of  the  following  activities; 


•(1)  Conducting  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  it.  singly  or  jointly  with  other 
university  affiliated  facilities  which  have  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  can 
assist  in  establishing  and  operating  one  or 
more  satellite  centers  which  would  be  locat- 
ed in  areas  not  served  by  a  university  affili- 
ated facility.  Such  a  study  shall  be  carried 
out  in  consultation  with  the  State  Planning 
Council  for  the  State  in  which  the  facility  is 
located  and  in  which  the  satellite  center 
would  be  established. 

••(2)  Provision  of  service-related  training 
to  parents  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  professionals,  volunteers,  or 
other  personnel  to  enable  such  parents,  pro- 
fessionals, volunteers,  or  personnel  to  pro- 
vide services  to  increase  or  maintain  the  in- 
dependence, productivity,  and  integration 
into  the  community  of  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities. 

••(3)  Conducting  an  applied  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  produce  more  efficient 
and  effective  methods  (A)  for  the  delivery 
of  services  to  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  and  (B)  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessionals.  and  parents 
who  provide  these  services. 

The  amount  of  a  grant  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  exceed  $25,000. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  satellite 
centers  and  may  make  grants  to  satellite 
centers  to  pay  part  of  their  administration 
and  operation  costs.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  only  if  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing or  operating  the  satellite  center  for 
which  the  grant  is  applied  for  has  been  es- 
tablished by  a  study  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion. A  satellite  center  which  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  engage  in  the 
activities  described  in  subparagraph  lA). 
(B).  or  (C)  of  section  102(13). 

■■(d)  In  any  case  in  which  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  154  for  a  fiscal  year 
exceed  $7,500,000.  the  Secretary  shall 
expend  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  carry 
out  the  activities  described  in  the  following 
clauses  in  the  following  order  of  priority: 

••(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  subsection  (c)  to  establish  satellite 
centers  which  have  not  previously  received 
a  grant  under  this  section  or  section  121(c) 
(as  such  section  was  in  effect  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984)  and  shall  make  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  to  university  affiliated  facili- 
ties which  have  not  previously  leceived  a 
grant  under  this  .section  or  section  121(a)  (as 
such  section  was  in  effect  prior  to  October 
1.  1984). 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  to  satellite  centers 
which— 

"(A)  have  received  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  121(c)  (as  such  .section  was  in 
effect  prior  to  October  1.  1984);  and 

••(B)  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to 
become  university  affiliated  facilities. 

in  order  to  enable  such  centers  to  become 
such  facilities. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
university  affiliated  facilities  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  satellite  centers  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  enable  such  facilities  or  centers 
to  carry  out  a  specific  activity  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of  section 
102(13). 

•applications 

'Sec  153.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act  of  1984.  the 
Secretary    shall    establish     by     regulation 


standards  for  university  affiliated  facilities. 
These  standards  for  facilities  shall  reflect 
the  special  needs  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  who  are  of  various  ages, 
and  shall  include  performance  standards  re- 
lating to  each  of  the  activities  described  in 
-section  102(13). 

••(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  under  section 
152  unless  an  application  therefor  is  submit- 
ted to.  and  approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such 
an  application  shall  be  submitted  in  such 
form  and  manner,  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation, as  the  Secretary  may  require.  Such 
an  application  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  if  the  application  contains  or  is 
supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that— 

••(1)  the  making  of  the  grant  will  (A)  not 
result  in  any  decrease  in  the  use  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities and  for  training  of  persons  to  provide 
such  -services,  which  funds  would  (except  for 
such  grant)  be  made  available  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  (B)  be  used  to  supplement  and.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of 
such  funds: 

•■(2)(A)  the  applicant's  facility  is  in  full 
compliance  with  the  standards  established 
under  subsection  (a),  or 

"(BXi)  the  applicant  is  making  substantial 
progress  toward  bringing  the  facility  into 
compliance  with  such  standards,  and  (ii)  the 
facility  will,  not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  initial  applica- 
tion or  the  date  standards  are  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a),  whichever  is  later, 
fully  comply  with  such  standards;  and 

••(3)  the  human  rights  of  all  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  (especially  those 
persons  without  familial  protection)  who 
are  receiving  treatment,  services,  or  habili- 
tation  under  programs  assisted  under  this 
part  will  be  protected  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 110  (relating  to  rights  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled). 

•■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  a 
pr(x;ess  for  the  review  of  applications  for 
grants  under  section  152  as  will  ensure,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  that  each 
Federal  agency  that  provides  funds  for  the 
direct  support  of  the  applicant's  facility  re- 
views the  application. 

■■(d)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sec- 
tion 152(a)  to  a  university  affiliated  facility 
shall  not  be  less  than  $150,000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  any  grant  under 
section  152(c)  to  a  satellite  center  shall  not 
be  less  than  $75,000  for  any  fi.scal  year. 

'authorizations  of  appropriations 
■'Sec  154.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  152,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $9,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  $10,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  $10,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

■  Part  E— Special  Project  Grants 

'PURPOSE 

•Sec  161.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  for  grants  for  demonstration 
projects  to  increase  and  support  the  inde- 
pendence, productivity,  and  integration  into 
the  community  of  persons  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities. 

■grant  authority 

•Sec  162.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
for- 

"(1)  demonstration  projects— 

"(A)  which  are  conducted  in  more  than 
one  State, 

"(B)  which  involve  the  participation  of 
two  or  more  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies, or 


"(C)  which  are  otherwise  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

and  which  hold  promise  of  expanding  or 
otherwise  improving  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  (especially 
those  who  are  disadvantaged  or  multihandi- 
capped):  and 

"(2)  demonstration  projects  (including  re- 
search, training,  and  evaluation  in  connec- 
tion with  such  projects)  which  hold  promise 
of  expanding  or  otherwise  improving  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  services  relating  to  the 
State  protection  and  advocacy  system  de- 
scribed in  section  141. 

Projects  for  the  evaluation  and  assessment 
of  the  quality  of  services  provided  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  included  as 
projects  for  which  grants  are  authorized 
under  such  paragraph. 

•■(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  such  an  application  unless  each 
State  in  which  the  applicant's  project  will 
be  conducted  has  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  122.  and  unless  the  applica- 
tion provides  assurances  that  the  human 
rights  of  all  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities (especially  those  persons  without 
familial  protection)  who  are  receiving  treat- 
ment, services,  or  habilitation  under 
projects  assisted  under  this  part  will  be  pro- 
tected consistent  with  section  110  (relating 
to  the  rights  of  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled). The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
State  Planning  Council  (established  under 
section  124)  for  each  State  in  which  an  ap- 
plicant's project  will  be  conducted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  application  for  such 
project  and  to  submit  its  comments  on  the 
application. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  at  such  intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary.  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

'•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  consolidate 
the  authority  to  make  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion with  any  other  authority  to  make 
grants  which  the  Secretary  has  under  any 
other  law. 

■'STUDY  ON  intermediate  CARE  FACILITIES  FOR 
THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

■'Sec.  163.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  of  1984,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing— 

"(1)  recommendations  for  improving  serv- 
ices for  mentally  retarded  persons  and  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  provid- 
ed under  an  approved  State  plan  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  .so  that  the 
manner  in  which  such  services  are  provided 
will  increase  the  independence,  productivity, 
and  integration  into  the  community  of  men- 
tally retarded  persons  and  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities; 

"(2)  recommendations  for  services  provid- 
ed for  mentally  retarded  persons  and  per- 
-sons  with  developmental  disabilities  under 
waivers  granted  under  section  1915(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  that  the  manner  in 
which  such  services  are  provided  can  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  to  increase  the  inde- 


pendence, productivity,  and  integration  into 
the  community  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons and  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities: and 

"(3)  comments  by  each  of  the  officials 
specified  in  clauses  (2)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  on  the  recommendations  includ- 
ed in  the  report  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
including  comments  concerning  the  effect 
of  such  recommendations,  if  implemented, 
on  programs  carried  out  by  such  officials. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Secretary  in  preparing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a),  there 
is  established  a  task  force  composed  of: 

■■(1)  the  Secretary  (or  the  designee  of  the 
Secretary): 

"(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (or  the 
designee  of  the  Administrator); 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  Developmental  Disabilities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(or  the  designee  of  the  Commissioner): 

"(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Handicapped  (or  the  designee  of  the 
Chairman):  and 

■•(5)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  (or  the  designee  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary). 

"(c)  To  conduct  the  study  required  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  expend  not  more 
than  $75,000  from  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  164  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  164.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  $3,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1984,  except 
that  section  163  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(as  added  by  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of -enactment  of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Presi(dent,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Weicker,  in  -support  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Amendments  of  1984 
that  he  is  offering  here  today.  Since 
this  legislation  was  first  passed  in 
1963,  we  have  made  great  strides  as  a 
nation  toward  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  all  handicapped  Americans. 
This  act  established  a  mechanism  to 
plan  and  coordinate  services  for  devel- 
opmentally disabled  people  and  to  ad- 
vocate for  and  protect  their  rights. 

During  the  hearings  held  to  prepare 
for  this  reauthorization,  we  heard 
from  State  representatives  from 
around  the  country  about  the  valuable 
projects  initiated  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  and  about  the 
challenges  that  still  face  us  in  provid- 
ing for  the  lifelong  needs  of  handi- 
capped Americans. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  where 
one  in  eight  residents  have  been  iden- 
tified as  having  to  cope  with  a  disabil- 
ity, the  two  most  pressing  needs  are 
accessible,  community-based  living  al- 
ternatives for  developmentally  dis- 
abled people  and  supported  work  op- 
portunities.  Increased   availability   of 


these  services  would  allow  develop- 
mentally  disabled  citizens  a  greater 
sense  of  independence  and  community 
acceptance.  Amendments  contained  in 
this  reauthorization  encourage  State 
councils  to  focus  on  these  needs  by 
targeting  them  as  priority  service 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  goals 
and  objectives  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  commend  my  colleague, 
Senator  Weicker.  for  his  unfailing 
support  for  initiatives  that  truly  inte- 
grate handicapped  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

I  do,  however,  have  reservations 
about  one  provision  contained  in  this 
reauthorization  that  would  prohibit 
the  States  from  administering  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Council 
within  the  same  State  agency  that  ad- 
ministers institutions  for  mentally  re- 
tarded persons.  I  feel  that  this  change 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  coordina- 
tion efforts  of  council  and  agency  per- 
sonnel, who  have  worked  well  together 
in  the  past.  It  is  a  change  I  cannot 
support,  however,  I  feel  confident  that 
it  is  an  issue  we  can  resolve  to  every- 
one's satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  despite  these  reserva- 
tions. I  believe  by  offering  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  making  an  excellent  effort 
toward  providing  programing  and  serv- 
ices to  developmentally  disabled  indi- 
viduals that  will  enable  them  to  maxi- 
mize their  potential  for  independence 
and  productivity.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  INOUYE): 

S.   2574.   A  bill  entitled  the    "Nurse 

Education   Amendments   of    1984";   to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources. 

NURSE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Nurse  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1984.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  new  focus,  recogniz- 
ing that  technology  and  increasing 
medical  knowledge  has  created  a  vast 
need  for  nurses  with  specialized  train- 
ing in  administration,  research,  pri- 
mary care,  geriatrics,  pediatrics,  home 
and  community-based  nursing,  and 
many  other  areas  of  our  health  care 
system. 

This  new  focus  originates  in  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  Amendments  of 
1979's  mandate  for  a  study  on  the 
future  of  nursing  and  nurse  education. 
The  Institute  of  Medicine  conducted 
the  study  and  completed  their  work  in 
January  1982.  The  result  was  a  300- 
page  document  listing  some  21  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  regarding 
nursing  practice  and  nursing  educa- 
tion. 

The  report  recommends  that  there 
be  no  Federal  support  to  increase  the 
overall  supply  of  nurses,  but  certain 
Federal,  State,  and  private  actions 
should  be  undertaken  to  alleviate  par- 
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ticular  shortages  and  needs.  It  is  this 
philosophy  which  forms  the  general 
focus  of  the  reauthorization. 

To  accomplish  this  goal.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  the  Division  of  Nursing, 
now  hou.sed  within  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Professions,  be  elevated  to  a 
Bureau  of  Nursing  with  three  new  di- 
visions: the  Division  of  Nurse  Educa- 
tional Support,  the  Center  for  Nursing 
Studies  and  Research,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Advanced  Nurse  Education. 

The  most  important  effort  resulting 
from  this  change  will  be  the  creation 
of  the  new  Center  for  Nursing  Studies 
Research.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing,  many  resources 
have  been  tapped  to  support  nurses  in- 
terested in  careers  in  research.  Many 
of  today's  nurse  researchers  are  a 
result  of  these  educational  efforts  and 
have  obtained  the  skills  and  gained 
access  to  the  resources  they  need  to 
continue  in  this  field.  It  is  my  hope 
that  through  the  creation  of  this 
center,  many  more  nurses  will  become 
interested  in  and  seek  research  career 
opportunities. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
that  the  Center  for  Nursing  Studies 
and  Research  become  the  coordinating 
entity  through  which  information  re- 
garding nursing  research  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  dis- 
seminated to  nursing  researchers  in 
public  and  private  settings,  universi- 
ties and  academic  centers  as  well.  It  is 
also  intended  that  the  center  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  and 
awards  of  research  funds  under  this 
act  and  sections  472  and  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

A  new  demonstration  authority  is  in- 
cluded in  these  amendments  as  well.  It 
will  enable  development  of  cost-effec- 
tive institutional  and  nursing  service 
organizational  frameworks,  along  with 
demonstrations  regarding  educational 
and  practice  methods.  These  demon- 
strations are  designed  to  enhance 
nursing  efficiency  in  a  variety  of 
health  care  settings.  This  increased  ef- 
ficiency would  save  health  dollars  and 
encourage  nurses  to  choose  careers 
that  would  improve  the  provision  of 
care  to  our  Nations  elderly  and  needy 
patients  in  both  home  and  communi- 
ty-based settings. 

To  help  students  obtain  these  goals, 
changes  in  the  nursing  student  loan 
programs  would  be  made.  These 
changes  make  the  loan  program  more 
efficient,  while  encouraging  the 
schools  to  continue  to  develop  proper 
loan  and  collecting  procedures. 

I  would  note  that  nursing  schools 
nationwide  have  worked  diligently  to 
reduce  their  high  loan  delinquency 
rates.  Because  of  their  dedication  to 
solving  this  problem,  I  will  continue  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  defi- 
nition of  due  diligence  regarding  loan 
recovery   that   is   fair   and   consistent 


with  other  public  and  private  loan  col- 
lection procedures. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Tri-Council  of  Nursing, 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Nursing,  and  the  National  League  of 
Nurses,  as  well  as  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing in  the  Department  of  HHS  and 
other  interested  groups  for  their  com- 
ments. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  join  me  in  my  effort 
to  continue  to  expand  these  important 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  bill,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  Nurse  Education 
Amendments  of  1984  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2574 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nurse  Education 
Amendments  of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expre.ssed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SPECIAL  projects 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  820(a)  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "such  as  projects"  after 
"special  projects'  in  a  matter  preceding 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  paragraph  (4): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following: 

"(6)  demonstrate  institutional  and  nursing 
ser\ice  organizational  arrangements  that 
support  more  cost  effective  health  care  de- 
livery systems;  or 

"(7)  demonstrate  effective  means  of  facili- 
tatiiig  the  transition  of  students  in  schools 
of  nursing  to  nursing  practice.". 

(c)  Section  820  (d)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "(1)  For  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  <5)  of  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  $7,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
$7,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection  "  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "this  paragraph"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  1981,"  in  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984'; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"'2)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  $2,100,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 


and  $2,200,000   for  the   fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987". 


Sec 
follows 


ADVANCED  NURSE  EDUCATION 

4.  Section  821  is  amended  to  read  as 


"ADVANCED  NURSE  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  to— 

"(1)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(2)  expand. 

"(3)  maintain, 
programs  which  lead  to  masters'  and  doctor- 
al degrees  and  which  prepare  professional 
nurses  to  serve  as  nurse  educators,  adminis- 
trators, consultants,  researchers  or  to  serve 
in  clinical  nurse  specialties  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  .section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$11,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.". 

NURSE  PRACTITIONER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
822(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  .schools  of  nursing  to— 

"(i)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(ii)  expand,  or 

"(iii)  maintain, 

programs  for  the  education  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  of  nursing  and  appro- 
priate public  and  private  nonprofit  entities 
to— 

"(i)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(ii)  expand,  or 

"(iii)  maintain, 

accredited  certificate  programs  for  nurse 
midwives.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  programs  for  the  education  of  nurse 
practitioners'  means  educational  programs 
for  registered  nurses  which— 

"(I)  meet  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (B); 

"(ii)  have  as  their  objective  the  education 
of  nurses  (including  pediatric  nurses,  geriat- 
ric nurses,  and  nurse  midwives)  who  will, 
upon  completion  of  their  studies  in  such 
programs,  be  qualified  to  effectively  provide 
primary  health  care,  including  primary 
health  care  in  homes  and  in  ambulatory 
care  facilities,  long-term  care  facilities,  and 
other  health  care  Institutions;  and 

"(iii)  lead  to  a  master's  degree  or  a  doctor- 
al degree,  except  that  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  clause  is  not  required  for 
programs  to  educate  nurse  midwives.  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "training"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "edu- 
cation". 

(b)  Section  822  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (o.  respectively. 

(c)  Section  822(b)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "training  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    education  ". 


(d)  Section  822(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$9,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  $9,900,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987.". 

(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  make  one  grant  or  enter  into 
one  contract  with  a  school,  hospital,  or 
entity  which,  in  fiscal  year  1984,  received  a 
grant  or  contract  under  section  822  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  such  section 
was  in  effect  on  September  30.  1984)  in 
order  to  enable  such  .school,  hospital,  or 
entity  to  maintain  programs  for  the  training 
of  nurse  practitioners  which  are  in  existence 
on  September  30.  1984.  or  traineeship  pro- 
grams to  train  nurse  practitioners  which  are 
in  existence  on  such  date.  The  provisions  of 
such  section  (as  such  section  was  In  effect 
on  September  30.  1984)  shall  apply  to  grants 
made  and  contracts  entered  into  under  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  use  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  822  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  and  redesig- 
nated by  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion) for  grants  and  contracts  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  ADVANCED  EDUCATION  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  830(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"( 1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  cover  the  cost  of  traineeships  for 
nurses  in  masters'  degree  and  doctoral 
degree  programs  in  order  to  educate  such 
nurses  to— 

"(i)  serve  in  and  prepare  for  practice  as 
nurse  practitioners. 

"(ii)  serve  in  and  prepare  for  practice  as 
nurse  administrators,  educators,  and  nurse 
researchers,  or 

"(iii)  serve  in  and  prepare  for  practice  in 
other  professional  nursing  specialties  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  require  advanced 
education. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  cover  the  cost  of  traineeships  to  edu- 
cate nurses  to  serve  in  and  prepare  for  prac- 
tice as  nurse  midwives.". 

(b)  Section  830(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purposes  of  this  section  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985,  $9,400,000  for  the  fLscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  $9,900,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987.". 

(c)  Section  830  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "TRAINING  "  in  the  section 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "EDU- 
CATION". 

NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  831  (a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ". 

(b)  Section  831  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  to 
cover  the  cost  of  projects  to  improve  exist- 


ing programs  for  the  education  of  nurse  an- 
esthetists which  are  accredited  by  an  entity 
or  entities  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  including  grants  to  such  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial 
assistance  and  support  to  certified  regis- 
tered nur.se  anesthetists  who  are  faculty 
members  of  accredited  programs  to  enable 
such  nurse  anesthetists  to  obtain  advanced 
education  relevant  to  their  teaching  func- 
tions.". 

(c)  Section  831(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
.section  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985.  $420,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
$440,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.". 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  836 
(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  to  per- 
sons who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
enactment  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  837  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  .sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  allotments  under  section  838  to  .schools 
of  nursing  for  Federal  capital  contributions 
to  their  student  loan  funds  established 
under  section  835,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  $4,200,000 
for  the  fi-scal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  and  $4,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •1985. "  in  the  second 
sentence  and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1988, '; 

(3)  by  striking  out  1984."  in  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987.": 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  Section  838  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"•(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  schools  of  nursing 
must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital 
contributions. 

"(2)  If  the  total  of  the  amounts  requested 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  such  applications  ex- 
ceeds the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
section  837  for  that  fi.scal  year,  the  allot- 
ment from  such  total  amount  to  the  loan 
fund  of  each  school  of  nursing  shall  be  re- 
duced to  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
smaller:  (A)  the  amount  requested  in  its  ap- 
plication or  (B)  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated 
as  the  number  of  students  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  such  school  during  such  fiscal  year  bears 
to  the  estimated  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  all  such  schools  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  such  year.  Amounts  remaining 
after  allotment  under  the  preceding  -sen- 
tence shall  be  reallotted  in  accordance  with 
clause  (B)  of  such  sentence  among  .schools 
whose  applications  requested  more  than  the 
amounts  .so  allotted  to  their  loan  funds,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  total  allotted  to  any  such 
school's  loan  fund  under  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (3)  from  exceeding  the  total  so 
requested  by  it. 

"(3)  Funds  which,  pursuant  to  section  839 
(c)  or  pursuant  to  a  loan  agreement  under 
section  835.  are  returned  to  the  Secretary  in 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  available  for  allot- 
ment in  such  fiscal  year  and  in  the  fi.scal 
year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year.  Funds  de- 


scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
allotted  among  schools  of  nursing  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart, 
except  that  in  making  such  allotments,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  schools  of 
nursing  which  established  student  loan 
funds  under  this  subpart  after  September 
30.  1975. 

■■(b)  Allotments  to  a  loan  fund  of  a  school 
shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
installments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations 
in  the  loan  fund  at  such  school.'. 

(d)  Section  839  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■1987.'^  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■1990.':  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(c)(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  any  agreement  with  a  school  under 
section  835  or  the  termination  in  any  other 
manner  of  a  school's  participation  in  the 
loan  program  under  this  subpart,  such 
school  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  from  the 
balance  of  the  loan  fund  of  such  school  es- 
tablished under  section  835.  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  balance  in 
such  fund  on  the  date  of  such  termination 
as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  835(b)(2)(A)  bears  to 
the  total  amount  in  such  fund  on  such  date 
derived  from  such  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions and  from  funds  deposited  in  the  fund 
pursuant  to  section  835(b)(2)(B).  The  re- 
mainder of  such  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the 
school. 

•"(2)  A  school  to  which  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plies shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  after  the 
date  on  which  payment  is  made  under  such 
paragraph  and  not  less  than  quarterly,  the 
same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  school  after  the  date  of  termi- 
nation referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  In  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  on  loans  made 
from  the  loan  fund  as  was  determined  for 
the  Secretary  under  such  paragraph.'". 

(e)  Section  6103(m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nues Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■"administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education"  before  the  period  in 
the  paragraph  heading  of  paragraph  (4); 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(5)  Individuals  who  have  defaulted  on 
student  loans  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Upon  written  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  may  di.sclose  the  mailing 
address  of  any  taxpayer  who  has  defaulted 
on  a  loan  made  under  subpart  II  of  part  C 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
or  under  subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VIII  of 
such  Act.  for  use  only  by  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  purposes  of  lo- 
cating such  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  collect- 
ing such  loan. 

(B)  Disclosure  to  .schools.— Any  mail- 
ing address  disclosed  under  subparagraph 
(A)  may  be  disclo.sed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  any  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  an  agreement  under 
subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  or  subpart  II  of 
part  C  of  title  "¥WI  of  such  act.  for  use  only 
by  officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  such 
school  who.se  duties  relate  to  the  collection 
of  student  loans  for  purposes  of  locating  in- 
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dividuals  who  have  defaulted  on  student 
loans  made  under  such  subparts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collecting  such  loans.  ". 

REPEALS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Sections  801.  802,  803.  805.  810. 
8H.  and  815  are  repealed. 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  VIII  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  headings  for  subparts  I.  II. 
III.  and  IV. 

(c)  Section  804  is  redesignated  as  section 
858.  and  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  "this  subpart"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  subpart  I  of  part  A  (as  such 
subpart  was  in  effect  prior  to  September  30. 
1984): 

(2)  by  inserting  "under  subpart  I  of  part  A 
(as  such  subpart  was  in  effect  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984)  after  "Federal  participa- 
tion" in  the  matter  following  clause  (3):  and 

(3)  by  adding  "FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE"  at  the  end  of  the  section 
heading. 

(d)  Section  851(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  and  in  the  review  of  applications  for 
construction  projects  under  subpart  I  of 
part  A.  of  applications  under  section  805. 
and  of  applications  under  subpart  III  of 
part  A". 

(e)  Section  853(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Canal  Zone.". 

(f)  Section  853(6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  The  term  accredited'  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies,  or  by  a  State  agency,  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  when  applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof)  means 
a  hospital,  school,  college,  or  university  (or 
a  unit  thereof)  which  is  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized   body    or    bodies,    or    by    a    State 
agency,  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  except  that  a  school 
of  nursing  seeking  an  agreement  under  sub- 
part II  of  part  C  for  the  establishment  of  a 
student  loan  fund,  which  is  not.  at  the  time 
of  the  application  under  such  subpart,  eligi- 
ble for  accreditation  by  such  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  of  State  agency,  shall   be 
deemed  accredited  for  purposes  of  such  sub- 
part   if   the   Secretary   of   Education    finds, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  ac- 
creditation body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  school  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  body  or 
bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academ- 
ic  year   following    the    normal    graduation 
date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first  year 
of   instruction   at   such   school   during   the 
fiscal   year   in   which   the   agreement   with 
such   school   is   made   under  such   subpart: 
except   that    the   provisions   of  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  for  purpo.ses  of  section  838. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  publish  a  list  of 
recognized  accrediting  bodies,  and  of  State 
agencies,  which  he  determines  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  offered.". 

BUREAU  OF  NURSING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Parts  B  and  C  of  title  VIII  are 
redesignated  a.s  parts  C  and  D.  respectively. 

(bt  Title  VIII  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  section  820  the  following: 

"Part  B— Special  Projects". 
(c)  Part  A  of  title  VIII  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"Part  A— Bureau  of  Nursing 

"ESTABLISHMENT 

"Sec  801.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Nursing.  The  Bureau 
shall  be  composed  of— 

"(1)  the  Division  for  Advanced  Nurse  Edu- 
cation established  by  section  802, 

"(2)  the  Division  for  Nurse  Education  Sup- 
port established  by  section  803:  and 

"(3)  the  Center  for  Nursing  Studies  and 
Research  established  by  section  804. 

"(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  title 
through  the  Director. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  951  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1975  through  the  Director. 

"DIVISION  FOR  ADVANCED  NURSE  EDUCATION 

"Sec  802.  There  is  established  in  the 
Bureau  the  Division  for  Advanced  Nurse 
Education.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
part  B  through  the  Director  and  the  Divi- 
sion. 

"DIVISION  FOR  NURSE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT 

"Sec  803.  There  is  established  in  the 
Bureau  the  Division  of  Nurse  Educational 
Support.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  part 
C  through  the  Director  and  the  Division. 

"CENTER  FOR  NURSING  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Bureau  the  Center  for  Nursing  Studies  and 
Research.  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Center,  shall  conduct  and  support  programs 
of  basic  and  clinical  research,  training,  and 
information  dissemination  relating  to— 

"(1)  the  promotion  of  health: 

"(2)  the  prevention  of  illness: 

"(3)  the  responses  of  patients  and  their 
families  to  acute  and  chronic  illnesses,  dis- 
abilities, and  the  aging  process;  and 

"(4)  nursing  education,  nursing  services, 
and  professional  nursing  resources. 
Programs  conducted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
through  the  Center— 

"(1)  programs  of  research,  training,  and 
information  dissemination  relating  to  nurs- 
ing conducted  and  supported  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  301:  and 

"(2)  the  program  of  National  Research 
Service  Awards  relating  to  nursing  under 
section  472. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  To  carry  out  section  804(a). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  $10,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986,  and 
$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
amounts  appropriated  under  sections  301 
and  472. 

"(b)  For  the  establishment  and  initial  op- 
eration of  the  Bureau,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.". 

(d)  Section  853  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(11)  The  term  Bureau"  means  the 
Bureau  of  Nursing  established  under  section 
801. 

(12)  The  term  Director'  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau.". 

(e)(1)  The  Division  of  Nursing  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
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tion    of    the    Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services  is  terminated. 
(2)  Section  472  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Division  of  Nursing  of 
the  Health  Resources  Administration. "  in 
subsection  (a)(l)(A)(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  Bureau  of  Nursing  of  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration,"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Division"  in  such  sub- 
section    and     in.serting     in     lieu     thereof 

"Bureau". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  U.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  and 
repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1984. 

Summary  of  the  Nurse  Education 
Amendments  of  1984 
Nursing  Special  Projects  (Sec.  820)— Reau- 
thorizes the  nursing  special  projects  pro- 
gram providing  grants  and  contracts  for:  (1) 
increasing  nursing  education  opportunities 
for  individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds: (2)  providing  continuing  education 
for  nurses:  (3)  providing  appropriate  re- 
training opportunities  for  nurses:  (4)  help- 
ing to  increase  the  supply  or  improve  the 
distribution  by  geographic  area  or  by  spe- 
cialty group  of  adequately  trained  nursing 
personnel:  and  (5)  providing  training  and 
education  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  licensed 
vocational  or  practical  nurses,  nursing  as- 
sistants, and  other  paraprofessional  nursing 
personnel.  For  these  projects,  authorizes  $7 
million  for  FY  1985.  $7.3  million  for  FY 
1986.  and  S7.7  million  for  FY  1987.  Adds  two 
new  purposes  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts may  be  awarded  under  the  special 
projects  authority:  (1)  demonstrating  in.sti- 
tutional  and  nursing  service  organizational 
arrangements  that  support  more  cost  effec- 
tive health  care  delivery  systems:  and  (2) 
demonstrating  effective  means  of  facilitat- 
ing the  transition  of  students  in  schools  of 
nursing  to  nursing  practice.  For  these 
projects,  authorizes  $2  million  for  FY  1985 
$2.1  million  for  FY  1986.  and  $2.2  million 
for  FY  1987. 

Advanced  Nurse  Education  (Sec.  821)— 
Revises  the  advanced  nurse  training  pro- 
gram to  authorize  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  collegiate 
schools  of  nursing  to  meet  the  costs  to:  (1) 
plan,  develop,  and  operate:  (2)  expand:  or 
(3)  maintain  programs  leading  to  master 
and  doctoral  degrees  and  which  prepare  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  serve  as  nurse  educators, 
administrators,  consultants,  researchers,  or 
to  serve  in  clinical  nurse  specialties  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Authorizes  $11  mil- 
lion for  FY  1985,  $11.5  million  for  FY  1986, 
and  $12  million  for  FY  1987. 

A'urse  Practitioner  Programs  (Sec.  822)— 
Revises  the  authority  for  nurse  practitioner 
programs  to  authorize  grants  and  contracts 
for  schools  of  nursing  to:  (1)  plan,  develop, 
and  operate:  (2)  expand:  or  (3)  maintain 
programs  for  the  education  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. Also  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  schools  of  nursing  and  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  entities  for  accredited 
certificate  programs  for  nurse  midwives. 
Amends  the  definition  of  programs  for  the 
education  of  nurse  practitioners  to  add  that, 
except  for  programs  for  nurse  midwives! 
these  programs  must  lead  to  a  masters  or 
doctoral  degree. 

Repeals  authority  of  nurse  practitioner 
traineeship  programs  and  authority  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  be  used  for  costs  of 
preparation  of  faculty  members  to  conform 
to  prescribed  guidelines. 


Authorizes  $9  million  for  FY  1985.  $9.4 
million  for  FY  1986,  and  $9.9  million  for  FY 
1987. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  .section  as  amended  to 
make  a  one-year  grant  to  or  contract  with  a 
school,  hospital,  or  entity  which  received  a 
grant  or  contract  under  the  previous  au- 
thority during  FY  1984  for  nurse  practition- 
er training  programs  or  traineeships  pro- 
grams to  maintain  any  such  programs  which 
are  in  existence  at  the  end  of  FY  1984. 

Traineeships  for  Advanced  Education  of 
Professional  Nurses  (Sec.  830)— Revises  the 
authority  for  traineeships  for  advanced 
training  of  professional  nur.ses  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools  of  nursing  to  cover 
the  cost  of  traineeships  for  nurses  in  mas- 
ters and  doctoral  degree  programs  to  edu- 
cate such  nurses  to  serve  in  and  prepare  for 
practice  as:  (1)  nurse  practitioners  and 
nur.se  midwives;  (2)  nurse  administrators, 
educators,  and  nurse  researchers;  and  (3) 
other  professional  nursing  specialties  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  require  advanced 
training.  Authorizes  $9  million  for  FY  1985, 
$9.4  million  for  FY  1986,  and  $9.9  million 
for  FY  1987. 

Nurse  Anesthetists  (Sec.  831)— Revi.ses  the 
authority  for  traineeships  for  training  of 
nurse  anesthetists  to  add  new  authority  for 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  projects  to  im- 
prove existing  programs  for  the  education 
of  nurse  anesthetists,  including  grants  to 
such  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  and  support  to  certi- 
fied registered  nurse  anesthetists  who  arc 
faculty  members  of  accredited  programs  to 
enable  such  persons  to  obtain  advanced  edu- 
cation relevant  to  their  teaching  functions. 
Authorizes  for  the  revi.sed  authority' 
$400,000  for  FY  1985.  $420,000  for  FY  1986, 
and  $440,000  for  FY  1987. 

Nursing  Student  Loans  (Sees.  835-841)— 
Extends  the  nursing  student  loan  program 
and  authorizes  for  new  capital  contributions 
to  schools'  revolving  loan  funds  $4  million 
for  FY  1985.  $4.2  million  for  FY  1986,  and 
$4.2  million  for  FY  1987.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  priority  to  .schools  of  nursing 
which  established  revolving  loan  funds  after 
September  30,  1975,  in  allotting  amounts  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  from  terminated 
loan  funds  and  excess  amounts  collected  by 
schools.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  di.sclose  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS)  the  address  of  those  persons  who 
have  defaulted  on  nursing  student  loans  and 
allows  the  Secretary  of  DHHS  to  disclose 
this  information  to  nursing  schools  to  assist 
them  in  the  collection  of  defaulted  loans. 
Repeals  the  provision  which  requires  that 
not  less  than  $1  million  of  nursing  student 
loan  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  be 
reserved  for  loans  to  students  who  have  not 
been  a  student  or  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  the  past  seven  years.  Also  elimi- 
nates the  preference  for  nursing  student 
loans  which  currently  must  be  given  to  first- 
year  students. 

Bureau  of  A'ursin?- Establishes  in  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion a  new  Bureau  of  Nursing,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  composed  of:  (1)  the  Division  for  Ad- 
vanced Education;  (2)  the  Division  for  Nurse 
Educational  Support;  and  (3)  the  Center  for 
Nursing  Research.  The  Center  for  Nursing 
Research  will  administer  programs  of  basic 
and  clinical  research,  training,  and  informa- 
tion dissemination  relating  to:  (1)  the  pro- 


motion of  health:  (2)  the  prevention  of  ill- 
ness; (3)  the  responses  of  patients  and  their 
families  to  acute  and  chronic  illnesses,  dis- 
abilities, and  the  aging  process:  and  (4) 
nursing  education,  nursing  services,  and  pro- 
fessional nursing  resources.  In  addition,  the 
Center  will  administer:  (1)  programs  of  re- 
.search.  training,  and  information  dissemina- 
tion relating  to  nursing  conducted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  under  section  301  of 
the  PHS  Act;  and  (2)  the  program  of  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  relating  to 
nursing  under  section  472  of  the  PHS  Act. 

Authorizes  $10  million  for  FY  1985,  $10.5 
million  for  FY  1986.  and  $11  million  for  FY 
1987  for  research  conducted  and  supported 
by  the  Center  for  Nursing  Research.  These 
amounts  would  be  in  addition  to  those  ap- 
propriated under  sections  301  and  472. 

Authorizes  $2  million  for  FY  1985  for  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Nursing. 

Terminates  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2575.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Regulatory  Commission  to  encourage 
negotiated  contract  carriage  of  natural 
gas  and  to  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  certain  interstate 
transportation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CONTRACT  CARRIAGE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  encourage  negotiated  contract 
carriage  and  give  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  the  necessary 
authority  to  require  that  carriage  of 
natural  gas.  This  legislation  has  been 
developed  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners. Their  guidance  on  this  issue  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

I  have  held  many  discussions  with 
many  diverse  groups  on  the  subject  of 
contract  carriage.  Needless  to  say. 
there  are  many  variations  of  thought 
and  opinion  as  to  how  best  this  func- 
tion should  be  carried  out.  I  appreciate 
the  frankness  and  openness  which 
these  groups  have  displayed  as  we  sat 
together  to  talk  about  the  problems  of 
natural  gas  pricing.  I  assure  them  that 
I  am  willing  to  continue  those  discus- 
sions in  order  to  further  understand 
their  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
title B  of  title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  316.  Commission  Approval  of  Transportation  of  Nat- 
ural Ca-s  b.v  Interstate  Pipelines 

"(a)  Encouragement  of  Pipeline  Trans- 
portation.—The  Commission  shall,  under 
conditions  specified  in  this  section,  by 
orders  and  rules,  encourage,  expedite,  and 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  natural  gas 


by  an  interstate  pipeline  on  behalf  of  any 
person. 

"(b)  Just  and  Reasonable  Rates.— The 
rates  and  charges  of  any  interstate  pipeline 
with  respect  to  any  transportation  author- 
ized under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  just  and 
reasonable  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act). 

"(c)  Encouragement  of  Negotiated  Car- 
riage.—The  Commissions  regulations  im- 
plementing this  section  shall  encourage  ne- 
gotiated carriage  and  provide  incentive  rates 
and  any  other  necessary  incentives  for  such 
transportation  to  assure  carriage  for  all 
classes  of  customers. 

"(d)  Required  Carriage.— The  Commis- 
sion may.  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  re- 
quire an  interstate  pipeline  to  transport  gas 
on  behalf  of  any  person  whenever  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  such  pipelines  "refusal  to 
transport  gas  is  discriminatory  or  the  Com- 
mission deems  that  such  transportation  is 
required  for  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  in  any  way  an  interstate 
pipeline  company's  firs,  obligation  to  con- 
tinue to  ren(ier  service  under  existing  con- 
tracts and  commitments  to  local  distribu- 
tion companies. 

"(e)  Expedited  Proceedings.— In  proceed- 
ings under  this  section,  whether  involving 
either  negotiated  contract  carriage  under 
subsection  (c)  or  required  carriage  under 
subsection  (d).  the  Commission  shall,  where 
appropriate,  use  expedited  procedures  after 
appropriate  notice  to  all  interested  parties. 

(f  >  Monitor  and  Report  to  Congress.— 

"(11  Monitoring  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas.— The  Commission  shall  monitor 
and  gather  data  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  by  interstate  pipelines 
including— 

"(A)  volume  and  cost  of  natural  gas  trans- 
ported: 

"(B)  reliability  of  service  of  the  pipelines 
transporting  natural  gas; 

■(C)  protection  of  the  capacity  required 
by  existing  customers  of  the  pipeline;  and 

"(D)  the  impact  of  transportation  on 
other  users  or  customers  of  the  pipelines. 

■■(2)  Report— Based  upon  such  data  and 
information  and  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authorities  and 
other  persons,  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  within  24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  a  report  on  the  merits  of  such 
transportation  including  any  recommended 
modifications  of  authority  to  order  trans- 
portation by  interstate  pipelines  or  under 
standards  differing  from  those  in  subsection 
(d).". 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  contents  for  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Natural  Gas  policy  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  316.  Commission  approval  of  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas  by  inter- 
state pipelines."". 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  international 
trade  and  export  policies  and  practices 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  EXPORT  POLICY 
COMMISSION  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  national  commission 
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to  study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  international  trade  and 
export  policies  and  practices  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  commission  is 
badly  needed  in  order  to  study  the  var- 
ious pieces  of  our  trade  puzzle  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  solutions 
to  each  of  these  problems.  Such  a 
commission  would  help  to  establish  a 
coherent  international  trade  policy. 

In  recent  months,  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  interna- 
tional trade  problems  which  this  coun- 
try now  faces  and  which  it  is  expected 
to  face  in  the  years  ahead.  There  is  se- 
rious concern  about  our  Nation's  con- 
tinuing ability  to  successfully  compete 
internationally,  and  the  simple  facts 
illustrate  the  problem  well. 

In  1973.  trade  accounted  for  6  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Today,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, trade  accounts  for  twelve  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Commerce  Department 
study,  in  1980,  6.2  million  U.S.  workers 
owed  their  jobs  to  U.S.  exports.  By 
1982,  the  number  dropped  to  4.8  mil- 
lion, mainly  because  of  the  drop  in 
export  volume.  We  export  over  20  per- 
cent of  our  industrial  productions  and 
40  percent  of  our  crops  each  year. 
However,  despite  the  magnitude  of  our 
exports,  they  are  dwarfed  by  foreign 
imports.  In  1982.  the  U.S.  imported 
$44  billion  more  than  we  exported.  In 
sum,  the  future  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation  is  inexorably  linked  to  the 
ability  of  American  business  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  emerging 
international  marketplace.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  not  done  so  well. 

We  have  experienced,  steadily  sour- 
ing trade  deficits  which  have  set  new 
records  virtually  every  month.  These 
rising  deficits  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  U.S.  economy.  From  1891  through 
1970,  the  United  States  had  an  unbro- 
ken string  of  trade  surpluses.  Since 
1970,  we  have  had  deficits  in  every 
year  except  2.  In  1983  our  balance  of 
trade  has  been  in  deficit  for  the  eighth 
year  in  a  row  reaching  a  record  $60.6 
billion.  Unfortunately  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  an  even  larger  trade  deficit 
is  expected  in  1984.  C.  Fred  Bergsten, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economics,  in  his  April  5.  1984 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  predicted  that,  in 
1984,  the  merchandise  trade  deficit 
will  hit  $120  billion  and  the  current  ac- 
count deficit  could  approach  $100  bil- 
lion. The  trade  deficit  during  January- 
February  has  already  soared  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $105  billion,  and  contin- 
ues to  rise  at  a  dramatic  pace.  Mr. 
Bergsten  further  predicts  that  the 
trade  deficit  may  well  reach  $150  bil- 
lion in  1985. 

These  sustained  record  trade  deficits 
have  resulted  in  a  serious  threat  to  our 
economy.  These  trade  deficits  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  millions  of  U.S. 
jobs  and,  if  left  unchecked,  will  con- 
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tribute  to  continuing  troubles  for 
many  U.S.  industries  and  cities.  More 
than  1.5  million  jobs  are  estimated  to 
have  been  lost  due  to  rising  trade  defi- 
cits. From  1980  to  1982,  40  percent  of 
the  increase  in  U.S.  unemployment 
can  be  traced  to  the  decline  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports. If  these  trends  are  permitted  to 
continue  as  many  as  3  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  unemployed  by  late  1985. 
Much  congressional  attention  has 
been  focused  on  these  issues,  but  little 
has  been  accomplished.  I  look  forward 
to  meaningful  action  in  the  very  im- 
portant area  of  reducing  our  record 
trade  deficit. 

There  are  many  perceived  reasons 
for  our  trade  failures,  and  even  the 
degree  of  our  failure  is  widely  debated. 
Some  cite  looming  budget  deficits  and 
imported  oil  prices.  Still  others  have 
called  for  trade  reorganization 
logical  first  step.  Whatever  is 
mately  done.  I  would  suggest 
action  is  long  overdue. 

One  further  problem  which  exists, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  lack  of  a  coher- 
ent and  effective  international  eco- 
nomic policy.  There  now  exists  a  seri- 
ous failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  American  private  enterprise  to 
formulate  a  coherent  and  effective 
international  economic  policy  that 
promotes  trading  opportunities  for 
U.S.  businesses.  The  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  has  held 
several  days  of  hearings  on  these 
issues  and  has  approved  legislation  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Trade  to 
facilitate  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  cohesive  and  effective 
trade  policies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  hoped  by  supporters  of 
such  proposals  that  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Trade  will  provide 
an  organizational  environment  in 
which  effective  trade  policy  can  be 
carried  out.  I  support  this  legislation 
as  a  good  first  step,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  address  our  trade 
problems  and  coordinate  our  trade 
policy. 

I  believe  there  has  also  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  large  segments  of 
American  business  to  seize  trade  op- 
portunities. This  issue  is  not  directly 
addressed  by  trade  reorganization. 
Only  12  percent  of  the  Nation's 
252,000  manufacturers  market  their 
products  overseas.  Available  informa- 
tion, however,  indicates  that  many 
more  small  U.S.  manufacturers  could 
begin  to  export  if  they  had  the  right 
assistance  to  overcome  impediments  to 
doing  so.  It  was  recently  estimated 
that  11.000  small,  export-capable  firms 
could  be  induced  to  try  to  export  if 
properly  approached  and  assisted,  and 
that  the  value  of  exports  by  such 
firms  could  amount  to  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year. 

I  believe  we  also  need  to  increase  our 
familiarity  with  foreign  needs  and  cul- 
tures in  order  to  compete  successfully. 


As  a  people,  we  are  not  nearly  as  fa- 
miliar with  other  nations  of  the  world 
as  they  are  with  us.  Our  people  trying 
to  do  business  overseas  are  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  language  facility,  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems and  business  practices  in  other 
countries,  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
local  cultures  and  customs,  ignorance 
about  appropriate  marketing  tech- 
niques and  local  financing  arrange- 
ments, lack  of  understanding  about 
the  local  economic  conditions  and 
trading  posture  of  other  countries,  and 
on  and  on.  Because  this  expertise  is 
not  as  well  developed  in  our  private 
sector,  the  Government  may  also  be 
lacking  a  skilled  cadre  of  individuals 
who  can  give  advice  or  carry  out  trade 
policy.  The  need  for  such  skills,  expe- 
rience, ties,  and  understanding  in  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  is 
paramount. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  nation- 
al commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  interna- 
tional trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States.  The  1- 
year  study  is  to  result  in  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  trade  and 
export  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, enhance  export  growth,  pro- 
vide for  removal  of  trade  barriers,  pro- 
vide for  common  understanding  of 
international  trade  by  businesses,  de- 
velop expertise  on  foreign  business 
practices  and  trade  issues,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  commission  is  to 
be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate,  six  Members  of  the  House  and 
six  Members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 

The  issues  to  be  studied  and  reported  on 
include:  existing  impediments  to  exporting 
in  American  industries  (legal,  financial  and 
otherwise);  the  needs  of  American  industry 
for  information  and  opportunities  to  en- 
hance exporting:  methods  for  improving 
export  incentives  for  U.S.  businesses:  the 
need  for  a  closer  integration  of  trade  and 
international  monetary  policy:  the  need  to 
coordinate  American  trade  policies  and 
practices  with  promotion  of  industrial  revi- 
talization:  the  need  for  high  quality  data  to 
identify  markets,  new  products,  and  indus- 
tries: the  need  for  directing  Federal  re- 
sources to  provide  sustained  economic 
growth  and  employment;  the  need  for  coop- 
eration among  the  principal  sectors  of  the 
economy:  the  impact  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  exporting:  the  organizational 
structures  of  other  industrial  nations:  the 
organizational  structure  of  Federal  agen- 
cies: and  the  need  to  promote  institutional 
and  noninstitutional  educational  activities 
that  will  contribute  to  the  ability  of  U.S. 
businesses  to  succeed  in  marketing  U.S. 
goods  and  services  abroad.  Each  of  these 
major  issues  represent  a  key  area  of  our 
overall  U.S.  trade  policy  and  deserve  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to 
achieve  a  better  national  focus  of  the  vari- 
ous trade  problems  that  affect  the  United 


States  at  this  time.  A  major  national  study 
would  also  provide  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op an  agenda  of  recommendations  which 
would  help  the  President  and  the  Congress 
begin  to  solve  our  trade  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  calling  for  adoption  of  this 
commission.  Given  the  seriousness  of 
our  trade  problems  and  current  trends, 
which  show  lost  jobs,  rising  deficits, 
and  lost  opportunities,  we  must  focus 
our  collective  national  attention  on 
making  trade  a  national  priority. 
America,  once  the  premier  industrial 
power  of  the  world,  is  losing  its  com- 
petitive edge.  We  must  stop  blindly 
traveling  an  uncharted  course.  In- 
stead, we  must  begin  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  and  determine  the  best 
path  for  expanding  our  exports  and 
recouping  our  position  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

Let  us  begin  this  process  by  address- 
ing the  single  most  important  problem 
in  the  trade  area— the  lack  of  any  co- 
herent and  coordinated  trade  policy. 
This  commission  would  help  to  formu- 
late such  a  policy  by  bringing  all  the 
individual  trade  and  export  issues  into 
focus  and  advancing  recommendations 
for  solutions.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  expand  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senator  Rudman  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest 
(WMNF)  in  the  towns  of  Stark,  North- 
umberland, and  Lancaster,  N.H. 

The  boundary  extension,  which  was 
approved  at  all  three  towns'  respective 
town  meetings  last  month,  is  needed 
to  facilitate  the  anticipated  purchase 
of  the  two  Pilot  Range  tracts  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  for  addition  to  the 
WMNF. 

The  Pilot  Range  is  the  major  moun- 
tain range  in  the  northern  region  of 
the  forest,  however  major  sections  of 
the  range,  including  the  entire  west- 
ern flank,  presently  lie  outside  the 
forest.  The  Pilot  Range  purchase 
would  complete  protection  of  this 
ridgeline. 

Well  within  a  day's  drive  for  75  mil- 
lion people,  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  provides  4  million  visitor 
days  annually.  As  pressures  mount  on 
the  forest,  it  is  important  that  new- 
acreage  is  added  to  provide  for  in- 
creased recreational  opportunities  and 
dispersion  of  public  use.  For  instance, 
there  is  tremendous  potential  for  a 
ridgeline  trail  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Pilot  Range  to  Mount  Cabot,  a 
major  peak  to  the  south.  Such  a  trail 
would   create   opportunities   for   loop 


trails  connecting  w'ith  other  remote 
trails  in  the  area.  At  present  there  are 
very  few  trails  in  this  northern  section 
of  the  forest,  particularly  trails  that 
provide  access  to  the  kind  of  spectacu- 
lar peaks  and  ridgelines  found  in  the 
Pilot  Range. 

Further,  the  purchase  would  provide 
greatly  increased  opportunities  for 
hunting,  fishing,  cross-country  skiing, 
and  snowmobiling.  The  slopes,  cliffs, 
large  areas  of  mature  forest,  and  views 
across  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  to 
the  mountains  of  Vermont  all  contrib- 
ute to  the  high  recreational  value  of 
this  land. 

Additionally,  the  purchase  would 
afford  protection  of  an  important  wa- 
tershed area  that  feeds  both  public 
and  private  water  supplies  at  the  foot 
of  the  range.  The  cliffs  of  the  tract 
also  have  a  high  potential  as  a  nesting 
site  for  the  endangered  peregrine 
falcon.  The  Forest  Service  participates 
in  a  peregrine  release  program  and 
plans  to  monitor  these  cliffs  for  per- 
egrine activity. 

For  these  reasons,  the  purchase  of 
the  Pilot  Range  tracts  by  the  Forest 
Service  enjoys  wide  support  through- 
out the  north  country  region.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  be  acted  upon  quick- 
ly so  that  the  purchase  of  the  Pilot 
Range  tracts  can  be  expedited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2577 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  develop  and  preserve  recreational 
opportunities,  maintain  long-term  public 
access,  and  provide  the  watershed  protec- 
tion and  controlled  timber  harvesting  asso- 
ciated with  National  Forest  System  owner- 
ship, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  certain  lands  contiguous  to 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  New 
Hampshire,  comprising  approximately  4.000 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  enti- 
tled 'Pilot  Range  Tracts",  dated  1984.  The 
maps  and  legal  description  of  the  boundary 
of  such  lands  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  appropriate  field  offices  of 
the  agency. 

Sec.  2.  All  lands  purchased  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
added  to  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest,  and  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  with  respect  to  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  section  7  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-9).  the  boundary  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  boundary  of  that 
forest  as  of  January  1.  1965. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program  for  three 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  Senator  Hatch,  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act 
for  3  additional  years  at  the  current 
authorization  levels. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  ceiling  for  the 
low-income  home  energy  assistance 
program  is  $1,875  billion,  and  the 
President  has  proposed  the  same 
figure  in  his  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  bill  Senator  Hatch  and 
I  introduce  today  authorizes  $1,875  bil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
There  are  no  other  legislative  changes 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

In  1981,  the  Congress  created  the 
low-income  home  energy  assistance 
block  grant  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  This  legis- 
lation authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  energy  assistance, 
and  the  States  in  turn  distributed  the 
money  to  needy  citizens  based  on  a 
plan  developed  by  each  State.  Under 
the  act.  States  were  given  increased 
flexibility,  within  board  Federal  guide- 
lines, to  establish  eligibility  criteria 
and  to  develop  distribution  plans  that 
were  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  low-income  citizens.  Several 
recent  studies  indicate  that  States 
have  indeed  utilized  this  flexibility. 

The  law  permits  three  basic  types  of 
energy-related  assistance:  direct  pay- 
ments to  help  households  pay  energy 
bills  for  cooling  and  heating,  low-cost 
weatherization,  and  energy-related 
emergency  assistance.  All  States  are 
currently  administering  a  low-income 
energy  assistance  program,  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  estimates  that,  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  6.9  million  households  received 
assistance  with  heating  costs  through 
regular  heating  assistance  or  crisis  as- 
sistance. HHS  also  estimates  that 
500,000  households  received  assistance 
to  weatherize  their  homes,  and  that 
another  500,000  households  received 
cooling  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  program  is  im- 
portant to  millions  of  elderly  and  poor 
Americans  in  both  cold-weather  States 
and  in  States  like  Alabama  that  have 
warmer  climates.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  program  has  operated  smoothly  in 
the  last  two  fiscal  years,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices making  timely  payments  to  the 
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States  in  response  to  their  requests  for 
funds.  Senator  Hatch  and  I  stand 
ready  to  work  closely  with  other  Sena- 
tors to  reauthorize  the  LIHEA  Act. 
and  I  hope  that,  with  prompt  reau- 
thorization, we  can  avoid  any  interrup- 
tion in  program  operations.  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Family  and 
Human  Services,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  block  grant  on 
May  4.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the 
administration's  views  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program,  and  to  hearing 
from  others  involved  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  UnHed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Reauthorization  Act". 

Sec  2.  Section  2602(b)  of  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
$1,875,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  and  1987.  ■.• 


By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself, 

Mrs.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Specter. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 

Abdnor.      Mr.      Tower.      Mr. 

RiEGLE,      Mr.      Wilson.      Mr. 

Trible,  and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  currency  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CURRENCY  REPORTS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Drug  Money 
Seizure  Act.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  Senators  Hawkins,  Specter. 
Proxmire,  Heinz.  Abdnor,  Tower. 
Riecle,  and  Jepsen  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation. 

The  target  of  the  Drug  Money  Sei- 
zure Act  is  drug  kingpins.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enable  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  convict  drug  czars  for  violations 
of  our  tax  law  and  for  violations  of 
more  recent  legislation— the  bank  se- 
crecy law.  also  known  as  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transaction  Reporting 
Act. 

Drug  dealers  in  the  United  States 
conceal  $40  billion  a  year  in  countries 
like  Panama,  the  Bahamas,  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  where  banking  laws 
prevent  scrutiny.  These  "narco  dol- 
lars" are  laundered  routinely  and 
safely  through  these  offshore  havens. 


These  offshore  bank  accounts  are 
the  glue  holding  the  major  criminal 
operations  together.  My  bill  has  three 
very  simple  provisions  to  combat  this 
phenomenon. 

First,  it  provides  for  a  central  sub- 
poena power  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the 
bank  secrecy  law.  It  will  enable  the 
Treasury  Department  to  review  sys- 
tematically all  cash,  check,  wire,  and 
other  transfers  to  offshore  banks  that 
are  so  frequently  used  to  launder  and 
conceal  drug  money.  This,  in  turn,  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  track  down 
drug  traffickers. 

Second,  it  strengthens  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transaction  Reporting 
Act.  which  now  provides  for  a  ridicu- 
lously low  civil  penalty  of  only  $1,000 
against  financial  institutions  and  their 
employees  for  willfully  violating  the 
law's  reporting  requirements.  In  order 
to  promote  compliance  with  the  re- 
porting requirements,  the  penalty  is 
being  raised  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
transaction  involved. 

Third,  it  eliminates  the  law  that  pro- 
vides no  penalty  at  all  for  individuals 
who  willfully  violate  the  law  requiring 
reports  on  their  transfers  of  money  to 
foreign  banks.  The  Drug  Money  Sei- 
zure Act  provides  for  a  penalty  up  to 
the  full  amount  of  thf  foreign  transac- 
tion involved  in  the  violation,  so  that 
anyone  willfully  violating  the  report- 
ing requirements  risks  losing  all  the 
money  involved. 

The  Treasury  Department's  initia- 
tive to  trace  drug  money,  announced 
last  week,  is  the  perfect  illustration  of 
why  my  bill  needs  to  become  law.  Cur- 
rent law  has  tied  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's hands  so  effectively  that  it 
must  go  to  the  banks  and  say;  We 
want  a  record  of  all  of  your  transac- 
tions with  country  X  or  bank  X  for  a 
specific  period  of  time.  Treasury  must 
then  pore  over  all  these  thousands  of 
transactions  in  search  of  suspicious 
wire  transfers  and  other  transactions. 

This  is  incredibly  time-consuming 
and  an  unconscionable  drain  on  scarce 
law  enforcement  resources.  My  bill 
permits  the  Department  to  go  to  a 
bank  and  ask  for  information  on  spe- 
cific accounts.  It  would  free  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  current  limita- 
tions, which  force  it  to  search  for  the 
needle  in  the  haystack  when  it  tries  to 
trace  drug  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislative 
initiative  against  the  laundering  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  drug  profits.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  technical  analysis 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Analysis 

The  growing  use  of  cash  transactions  in  il- 
legal activities,  including  tax  evasion  and 
the  illegal  sale  and  distribution  of  narcotics, 
makes  enforcement  of  civil  and  criminal 
statutes  more  and  more  difficult.  The  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  provides  many  tools  to  combat 
illegal  activities,  but  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions,  which  do  not  broaden  the 
coverage  and  substance  of  the  act.  but 
strengthen  its  enforcement:  addition  of  ad- 
ministrative summons  authority,  increase  in 
certain  civil  penalties  and  addition  of  an- 
other, and  explicitly  including  American 
Samoa  in  the  definition  of  United  States. 
An  analysis  of  the  current  provisions  and 
the  changes  proposed  in  title  31  of  the 
United  Slates  Codes  follow: 

Section  5318  provides  for  the  delegation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  various 
agencies  of  responsibility  for  compliance 
and  requires  financial  institutions  to  main- 
tain procedures  for  ensuring  compliance.  It 
does  not  now  provide  for  a  central  adminis- 
trative summons  authority  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  determine  compliance  with  the 
statute.  This  authority  is  necessary  to  give 
the  Secretary  an  additional  effective  tool  in 
strengthening  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 
porting provisions  which  in  turn  control  ille- 
gal activities. 

Section  5321(a)  provides  that  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $1,000  can  be  imposed 
against  domestic  financial  institutions  and 
partners,  directors,  officers  or  employees  of 
those  financial  institutions  for  willfully  vio- 
lating a  provision  of  this  subchapter  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  such  a  provi- 
sion. Experience  has  shown  that  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $1,000  is  an  insufficient  deter- 
rent against  certain  violations.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  promote  compliance  with  the  re- 
porting requirements,  the  amount  of  the 
civil  penalty  is  being  raised  to  an  amount  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  tran.saction  involved 
for  violations  relating  to  the  transaction  re- 
porting requirements  of  domestic  financial 
institutions. 

Section  5314  requires  the  filing  of  reports 
and  keeping  of  records  relating  to  certain 
foreign  financial  transactions  and  foreign 
accounts.  It  is  neces.sary  to  provide  for  a 
civil  penalty  where  the  provisions  of  section 
5314.  or  any  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5314.  are  willfully  violated.  The 
amount  of  the  civil  penalty  will  be  an 
amount  up  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
transaction  or  foreign  account  involved  in 
the  violation. 

Section  5312  contains  the  definitions  for 
the  statute.  The  definition  of  the  United 
States  in  (aH5)  leaves  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories  un- 
clear. This  definition  should  explicitly  over 
all  territories  as  the  original  legislation  in- 
tended, and  avoid  the  creation  of  further 
"bank  secrecy  heavens". 

S.  2579 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  5318  of  title  31.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  5318."; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

'3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4); 


(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

■(3)(A)  examine  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  other  data  of  domestic  financial 
institutions  pursuant  to  the  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements  under  this  sub- 
chapter; 

■(B)  summon  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
financial  institution,  or  any  person  having 
possession,  custody,  or  care  of  the  reports  or 
records  required  under  the  subchapter,  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  at  a  time  and  place  named  in 
the  summons  and  to  produce  such  books, 
papers,  records,  or  other  data,  and  to  give 
testimony,  under  oath,  as  may  be  relevant 
material  to  such  inquiry;  and 

■(C)  take  such  testimony  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  person  having  possession  of 
the  relevant  reports  or  records,  under  oath, 
as  may  be  relevant  or  material  to  such  in- 
quiry; and";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(b)  The  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  take  any  action  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  in- 
clude the  purpose  of  investigating  any  of- 
fense connected  with  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  this  subchapter,  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or 
chapter  2  of  Public  Law  91-508. 

■■(c)(  1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  delegate  the  powers  conferred  by  sub- 
section (a)(3)  to  an  appropriate  supervising 
agency. 

"(2)  A  summons  may  be  issued  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B)  only  by.  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a 
supervisory  level  delegate  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.". 

Sec  2.  Section  5321(a)  of  title  31.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  .sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  domestic  financial  institution, 
and  a  partner,  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  a  domestic  financial  institution,  willfully 
violating  this  subchapter  or  a  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  subchapter  (except 
section  5315  of  this  title  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  5315)  or  causing  such 
a  violation  is  liable  to  the  United  Stales 
Government  for  a  civil  penally  of  not  more 
than— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  transaction  where 
the  violation  involves  a  transaction  report- 
ing requirement,  or 

••(B)  $1,000  for  any  other  violation.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•'(4)  A  person  willfully  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5314  of  this  title  or  of  a  reg- 
ulation prescribed  under  section  5314  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  foreign  transaction  or  foreign  ac- 
count involved  in  the  violation.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5312(a)(5)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

•■(5)  United  States'  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and,  when  the  Secretary  prescribes  by  regu- 
lation, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Marianas,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, any  other  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  military  diplomatic 
establishment. ".# 
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By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 


S.  2580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
River  in  Colorado  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  river 
system,  to  designate  a  segment  of  that 
river  for  potential  addition  to  the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CACHE  LA  POUDRE  RIVER 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968,  to  include  portions 
of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  north- 
central  Colorado  as  part  of  the  nation- 
al wild  and  scenic  river  system. 

The  Cache  la  Poudre  is  a  marvelous- 
ly  unique,  free-flowing  river,  repre- 
senting the  largest  remaining  stretch 
of  undeveloped  river  in  the  United 
States  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies. 
Beginning  at  the  Continental  Divide 
in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  the 
river  flows  east  through  Roosevelt  Na- 
tioal  Forest  and  the  Colorado  cities  of 
LaPorte.  Fort  Collins,  and  Greeley 
before  joining  the  South  Platte  River. 

Because  of  its  uniqueness,  in  1977 
the  Forest  Service  began  studying  the 
river  for  wild  and  scenic  designation 
under  Public  Law  93-621.  The  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  and 
proposed  recommendations,  covering 
83  miles  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river,  were  issued  for  public  comment 
in  early  1980.  Over  1,300  comments 
were  received.  The  final  EIS  has  since 
been  completed  and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
administration. 

In  response  to  local  concern  and  in- 
terest about  a  wild  and  scenic  designa- 
tion to  the  Cache,  my  colleague  in  the 
House,  Congressman  Hank  Brown. 
formed  a  12-member  citizens'  advisory 
panel,  headed  by  Larimer  County 
Commissioner  Courtlyn  Hotchkiss,  to 
develop  a  compromise  proposal  sup- 
portable by  all  interested  parties. 
After  5  months  of  intensive  study,  the 
advisory  panel  forged  that  consensus, 
and  on  March  20,  1984,  Congressman 
Brown  introduced  this  compromise 
proposal  as  H.R.  5185. 

That  bill  would  designate  30  miles  of 
the  river  as  "wild,"  with  18  miles  of 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, Peter  H.  Dominick.  An  addi- 
tional 40  miles  would  be  designated 
•recreational,"  with  13  miles  left 
undesignated.  The  legislation  makes  it 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  act  would 
alter  water  rights  on  the  river  or  pre- 
clude water  storage  projects  on  the 
nondesignated  portions  of  the  stream 
at  the  Rockwell  Dam.  Grey  Mountain. 
New  Seaman  Reservoir,  and  Indian 
Meadows  sites.  Private  property  rights 
are  protected  by  the  bill  and  acquisi- 
tions of  rights-of-way  and  scenic  ease- 
ments will  occur  only  where  necessary 
and  only  from  willing  sellers.  Further, 


the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  the  river  and  adjacent 
100-year  flood  plain  from  the  city  of 
Fort  Collins  boundary  to  the  Larimer- 
Weld  County  line  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  wild  and  scenic  river 
system. 

I  commend  Congressman  Brown  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  am  very  pleased  to  introduce 
in  the  Senate  the  companion  bill  to 
H.R. 5185.« 

By  Mr.  ROTH; 
S.  2581.  A  bill  to  modify  a  project  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
increase  beach  erosion  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  modify  the 
Delaware  coast  beach  protection 
project  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Actually,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  produce  significant  savings 
for  the  taxpayers.  It  accomplishes  this 
in  two  ways; 

First,  it  eliminates  hurricane  protec- 
tion as  a  purpose  of  the  already  au- 
thorized project,  thus  lessening  the 
overall  cost  of  the  projects;  this  por- 
tion of  the  project  is  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 

Second,  this  bill  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  a  sand  bypass  facility  at  Indian 
River  Inlet. 

Under  the  current  project,  beach  re- 
plenishment work  will  cost  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  some 
$1,000,000  every  2  to  3  years.  Under 
the  revised  project,  as  I  propose,  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  will 
cost  share  about  $200,000  yearly  to  op- 
erate the  sand  bypass  facility,  which 
will  move  sand  automatically  from  the 
south  side  of  the  inlet  to  the  north 
side,  from  where  wave  action  will  carry 
the  sand  northward  to  continually  re- 
plenish the  beaches. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  modifies 
the  existing  project  to  direct  the  corps 
to  construct  erosion  protection  facili- 
ties at  Indian  River  Inlet,  protecting  a 
road,  sewage  treatment  plant,  and 
other  public  facilities. 

This  is  a  sound  and  reasonable  bill.  I 
urge  that  it  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2581 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  hurricane-flood  protection  and 
beach  erosion  control  along  the  Delaware 
coast  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fenwich 
Island  at  the  Delaware-Maryland  State 
Line,  authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood 
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Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483).  is 
hereby  modified  by  deleting  hurricane-flood 
protection  and  authorizing  the  construction 
of  sand  bypass  facilities  and  stone  revet- 
ment erosion  control  measures  at  Indian 
River  Inlet.  Delaware,  as  described  in  the  re- 
evaluation  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  dated  January  1984.  at  a 
Federal  cost  for  such  additional  facilities  of 
$4,000,000  (October  1983).  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  project  costs  shall  be  allocated 
under  the  terms  of  section  HI  of  Public 
Law  90-483.  if  that  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  be  appropriate.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  13,  1984, 
through  May  19,  1984,  as  'Smokey 
Bear  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SMOKEY  BEAR  WEEK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
election  year  such  as  this,  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  public  polls  and  nation- 
al surveys.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  personality  that  had  a 
recognition  factor  of  98  percent  in  a 
recent  national  poll.  While  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
public  service  would  be  envious  of 
such  name  recognition,  this  honor  is 
reserved  for  Smokey  Bear,  the  beloved 
animal  character  with  the  message 
that  has  saved  millions  of  acres  from 
destruction. 

In  1942,  following  a  Japanese  subma- 
rine shelling  of  the  southern  Califor- 
nia coast,  forestry  officials  were  con- 
cerned about  future  attacks  that  could 
set  off  damaging  forest  fires.  Few  fire- 
fighters or  heavy  equipment  were 
available  because  of  the  war,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  forest  became  a  matter 
of  national  importance.  The  USDA 
Forest  Service  organized  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Fire  Prevention  campaign 
to  encourage  the  general  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  forest  fire  prevention. 

The  Wartime  Advertising  Council,  a 
newly  formed  public  service  agency 
made  up  of  business  and  advertising 
people  who  were  willing  to  donate 
their  time  and  talent  for  the  war 
effort,  agreed  to  assist  the  Forest 
Service  in  a  nationwide  forest  fire  pre- 
vention campaign.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Foresters  pledged 
their  supprt. 

During  1942  and  1943.  wartime  slo- 
gans were  used  on  forest  fire  preven- 
tion posters.  In  1944.  Walt  Disney's 
Bambi  was  used  on  a  poster  and  it  was 
a  great  success. 

After  that,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Wartime  Advertising  Council  De- 
cided to  choose  an  animal  to  represent 
forest  fire  prevention.  In  a  Forest 
Service  letter  dated  August  9,  1944. 
Richard  Hammett  described  the 
animal— a  bear— that  was  to  have  a 
"nose  short  (Panda  type),  color  black 
or  brown:  expression  appealing,  knowl- 
edgeable, quizzical;  perhaps  wearing  a 
campaign  (or  Boy  Scout)  hat  that 
typified  the  outdoors  and  the  woods." 


The  bear  was  named  "Smokey"  after 
"Smokey  Joe"  Martin,  who  was  the  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department  from  1919  to  1930. 

They  asked  Albert  Staehle.  an  artist 
who  painted  cocker  spaniels  for  na- 
tional magazine  covers  at  that  time,  to 
paint  the  first  bear.  The  poster  art 
showing  Smokey  pouring  water  on  a 
campfire  was  printed  in  1944  and  dis- 
tributed in  early  1945. 

Smokey  made  his  public  service 
debut  on  posters  and  bus  and  trolley 
cards  in  1945.  Magazine  and  newspa- 
per forest  fire  prevention  advertise- 
ments followed  soon  after.  Hundreds 
of  radio  stations  donated  valuable 
broadcasting  time  for  Smokey's  mes- 
sage. The  result  of  all  this  effort  was  a 
marked  decrease  in  forest  fires  in  the 
United  Slates. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  War- 
time Advertising  Council  was  renamed 
the  Advertising  Council  and  they  con- 
tinued to  sponsor  public  service  cam- 
paigns, including  Smokey  Bears  mes- 
sage. 

In  1946.  artist  Rudy  Wendelin  left 
the  Navy  and  returned  to  work  for  the 
Forest  Service  where  he  worked  close- 
ly with  the  volunteer  advertising 
agency  on  Smokey  Bear  posters.  After 
his  retirement  in  1973,  Rudy  contin- 
ued to  paint  Smokey  Bear  pictures  and 
act  as  a  Smokey  Bear  program  con- 
sultant. Harry  Rossoll,  another  Forest 
Service  artist,  created  four  Smokey 
Bear  cartoons  a  month  for  many 
years. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  Smokey  Bear  program,  and 
by  1952,  it  was  apparent  that  some- 
thing was  needed  to  protect  the  image 
of  Smokey  Bear,  so  in  May  1952.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Smokey  Bear  Act. 
The  Act  prohibited  the  use  of  Smokey 
Bear  without  the  permission  of  the 
Forest  Service:  permitted  the  Forest 
Service  to  license  the  use  of  Smokey 
Bear  and  collect  royalties;  and  allowed 
the  Forest  Service  to  keep  the  royal- 
ties and  put  them  into  a  fund  to  be 
used  only  for  forest  fire  prevention. 
The  Smokey  Bear  program  currently 
has  licenses  with  over  50  different 
businesses  and  organizations. 

The  first  Smokey  Bear  stuffed  toy  in 
1952  came  with  a  postcard  that  could 
be  completed  and  sent  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  sender  to  become  a 
■Junior  Forest  Ranger."  Children 
readily  responded,  and  by  1955.  there 
were  500,000  Junior  Forest  Rangers. 
The  educational  unit  for  forest  fire 
prevention  was  taken  to  elementary 
schoolrooms  across  the  country  by 
State  foresters  and  Forest  Service 
Rangers.  Children  were  encouraged  to 
write  to  Smokey  for  their  very  own 
Junior  Forest  Ranger  kit,  and  by  1965, 
Smokey  Bear  was  given  his  own  Zip 
Code— 20252— to  handle  the  volume  of 
mail  being  received.  Requests  for 
Junior  Forest  Ranger  kits  from  chil- 
dren   are    still    received    by    Smokey 


today,    and    over    6    million    children 
have  been  Junior  Forest  Rangers. 

In  1950.  someone  was  careless  with  a 
match,  cigarette,  or  campfire  in  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico.  One  second  of  carelessness 
started  a  terrible  forest  fire  and  hun- 
dreds of  firefighters  battled  the 
flames.  When  a  strong  wind  suddenly 
swept  the  fire  toward  the  firefighters, 
24  of  them  nearly  lost  their  lives. 
They  ran  to  a  rock  slide  and  lay  face 
down  with  their  faces  covered  with 
wet  handkerchiefs.  The  fire  raged  all 
around  and  the  smoke  choked  them. 

Finally,  the  fire  passed  and  the 
smoke  cleared.  The  only  living  thing 
those  24  brave  firefighters  saw  was  a 
badly  burned  cub  clinging  to  a  black- 
ened tree.  They  took  the  little  bear  to 
a  ranger  station  where  many  people 
tended  to  the  burns.  The  cub  was 
called  "Smokey"  after  the  original 
poster  Smokey  Bear. 

After  the  burns  healed,  the  little 
bear  was  sent  to  live  at  the  National 
Zoo  in  Washington.  D.C..  were  he 
became  the  living  symbol  of  Smokey 
and  forest  fire  prevention.  There  is 
still  a  living  symbol  of  Smokey  Bear  at 
the  National  Zoo  and  over  3  million 
people  visit  him  each  year. 

Before  Smokey  appeared  on  the 
scene  in  1942.  fire  devastated  more 
than  10  million  acres  of  the  Nation's 
forests  and  grasslands.  By  1981.  the 
toll  was  down  to  3  million  acres.  This 
is  an  estimated  40-year  savings  of  over 
$20  billion  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  Smokey  Bears  40th  birthday 
this  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  a  yearlong 
celebration  has  been  planneci  follow- 
ing such  a  distinguished  career'?  The 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  issuing  a  Smokey 
Bear  commemorative  stamp  and  many 
other  national,  regional,  and  local  ac- 
tivities have  been  planned. 

The  best  wish  we  can  give  Smokey  is 
to  remember  his  slogan  penned  back 
in  .947.  "Remember,  Only  YOU  Can 
Prevent  Forest  Fires." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  designating 
May  14  through  May  20.  1984.  as 
Smokey  Bear  Week  in  commemoration 
of  Smokey's  40th  birthday. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hollings); 
S.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  6.  1984.  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognization  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NURSE  RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
introduce  a  Senate  joint  resolution  to 
honor  our  Nation's  professional 
nurses.  These  dedicated  and  compas- 
sionate individuals  have  contributed 
far  more  to  our  Nation's  welfare  than 
we   have  ever   given   them   credit   for. 


Their  services  touch  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  274 

Whereas,  nurses  constitute  the  largest 
single  health  care  group  in  the  country; 

Whereas,  nurses  are  the  ones  who  are 
always  there— providing  care  in  our  Nation's 
hospitals  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week— and  in  community  clinics,  schools, 
nursing  homes,  industry,  physician's  offices, 
and  patient's  homes: 

■Whereas,  nurses  play  a  crucial  role  in 
health  education  and  disease  and  injury 
prevention; 

Whereas,  nurses  support  of  patients  and 
families  is  essential  to  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  health; 

Whereas,  nurses  requires  a  high  level  of 
scientific  knowledge,  specialized  skill,  empa- 
thy and  compassion;  and 

Whereas,  nurses  provide  cost-effective, 
quality  and  underutilized  services;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  6.  1984.  as  'Na- 
tional Nurse  Recognition  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Burdick, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
and  Mr.  Weicker); 
S.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1984  as 
"National  Spina  Bifida  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SPINA  BIFIDA  MONTH 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  declaration  of  the  month 
of  October  1984  as  the  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month."  I  am  joined  by 
Senators  Dodd,  Percy,  Glenn.  Haw- 
kins, Burdick,  Nickles.  Durenberger, 
and  Weicker. 

As  you  know,  spina  bifida  is  a  birth 
defect  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  the 
most  common  crippler  of  newborns, 
resulting  when  one  or  more  bones  in 
the  back  (vertebrae)  fail  to  close  com- 
pletely during  prenatal  development. 

While  its  cause  is  not  known,  spina 
bifida  appears  to  be  the  result  of  mul- 
tiple environmental  and  genetic  fac- 
tors. Studies  have  shown  a  high  occur- 
rence of  spina  bifida  in  urban  areas 
and  more  births  during  certain 
months  of  the  year. 

Spina  bifida  occurs  in  1  of  every 
1,000  births,  making  it  seven  times 
more  common  than  muscular  dystro- 
phy and  five  times  more  common  than 
multiple  sclerosis.  In  fact,  spina  bifida 
occurs  more  frequently  than  muscular 
dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  polio, 
and  cystic  fibrosis  combined. 


Spina  bifida  results  in  varying  de- 
grees of  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  in  bowel  and 
bladder  complications.  The  condition 
is  often  accompanied  by  hydrocepha- 
lus, a  condition  involving  improper  cir- 
culation and  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  brain. 

Although  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  Easter  Seal  poster  children 
have  spina  bifida,  many  people  have 
not  heard  of  the  defect.  Even  now, 
only  a  few  cities  in  the  United  Slates 
have  proper  care  centers  and  special- 
ized professionals  that  can  provide  the 
most  effective,  aggressive  treatment 
for  children  and  adults  with  spina 
bifida. 

Thirty  years  ago,  80  percent  of  the 
children  born  with  spina  bifida  died, 
80  to  90  percent  survive  today  due  to 
revolutionary  surgical  techniques  and 
mechanical  aids  developed  within  the 
last  two  decades. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  activities  of 
National  Spina  Bifida  Month  will  gen- 
erate the  much  needed  public  aware- 
ness of  this  crippling  birth  defect.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  the  activities  will 
generate  public  awareness  of  the  much 
improved  treatment  available  to  in- 
fants born  with  spina  bifida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  and  I  urge  the 
prompt  approval  of  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  275 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  in 
the  spinal  column  which  occurs  in  one  of 
every  one  thousand  births  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  the  most  common 
crippler  of  newborns,  resulting  when  one  or 
more  bones  in  the  back  (vertebrae)  fail  to 
clo.se  completely  during  prenatal  develop- 
ment: 

Whereas  while  the  cause  of  spina  bifida  is 
not  known,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
multiple  environmental  and  genetic  factors; 

Whereas  although  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  Easter  Seal  poster  children  have 
spina  bifida,  many  people  have  not  heard  of 
the  defect; 

Whereas  only  a  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  proper  care  centers  and  special- 
ized professionals  that  can  provide  the  most 
effective,  aggressive  treatment  for  children 
and  adults  with  spina  bifida: 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  spina  bifida 
may  stimulate  the  interest  and  concern  of 
the  American  people,  which  may  lead,  in 
turn,  to  increased  research  and  eventually 
to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  spina  bifida: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1984  is  designated  "National  Spina 
Bifida  Month"",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  June  3. 
1984,  as  "Management  Week  in  Amer- 
ica ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

MANAGEMENT  WEEK  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
designating  June  3-9  as  Management 
Week  in  America.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  we  set-aside  I  week  annually  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  people 
who  for  52  weeks  each  year  immeasur- 
ably enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  by  providing  jobs,  paying 
taxes,  stimulating  the  creation  of  in- 
novative products,  supporting  char- 
ities and  building  communities. 

Effective  management  is  distin- 
guished by  one  overriding  characteris- 
tic: the  ability  to  motivate  others  to 
achieve  to  their  highest  potential,  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  American 
success  story.  Effective  managers  read- 
ily recognize  that  progress  depends  on 
instilling  a  sense  of  shared  responsibil- 
ity. They  take  pride  in  their  own  work 
and  well  they  should,  because  effective 
management  is  inextricably  linked  to 
the  future  of  our  country.  While  they 
value  efficiency,  able  managers  never 
lose  sight  of  the  human  dimension  in- 
volved in  any  project.  In  effect,  good 
managers  are  those  who  understand 
and  care  about  people.  We  find  them 
everywhere  in  this  great  country— 
from  the  mom  and  pop  grocery  to  the 
giant  multinational  corporation. 

Private  enterprise  recognizes  the 
contributions  made  by  effective  man- 
agers as  indicated  by  this  list  of  orga- 
nizations cosponsoring  Management 
Week:  Administrative  Management 
Society.  American  Academy  of  Man- 
agement. American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives,  American  Manage- 
ment Associations,  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives,  American 
Society  of  Personnel  Administration, 
American  Society  for  Training  &  De- 
velopment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Personnel  Managers.  Internation- 
al Management  Council.  National  As- 
sociation of  Female  Executives.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  and  National  Management 
Association. 

By  designating  a  week  to  honor 
America's  15  million  management  men 
and  women,  we  hope  to  encourage 
them  to  increase  their  competence. 
We  hope  to  inspire  young  Americans 
to  consider  management  as  a  career. 
We  hope  to  accelerate  private  initia- 
tive in  the  business  and  industrial 
community.  It  is  time  to  promote  man- 
agement because  management  has 
promoted  this  country.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  508,  a  bill  to  exempt  entities  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  from 
fees  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
815,  a  bill  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  discriminate  against  any 
meetings  of  students  in  public  second- 
ary schools  and  to  provide  the  district 
courts  with  jurisdiction. 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  875,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
strengthen  the  laws  against  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  trademarks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1113,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  in- 
terest shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits  to  be  taxed. 

S.   1492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1492.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
disaster  assistance  to  producers  of 
peaches  and  apples. 

S.   1535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1535,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
35  of  the  United  States  Code  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  patent 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  as- 
sistance in  locating  missing  children. 

S.  213  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2131,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  deportation  for  certain 
aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El  Salva- 
dor, and   to   provide   for  Presidential 


and  congressional  review  of  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  countries. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2131,  supra. 

S.  2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2220.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

S.  2221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2221,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire the  special  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  assistance  to  older 
individuals  who  suffer  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  and  other  neurological 
diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  S.  2222,  a  bill  to  provide  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers  who  maintain  a  house- 
hold which  includes  a  dependent  of 
the  taxpayer  who  suffers  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

S.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  369th  Veterans' 
Association. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cospon.sors  of  S, 
2266,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc. 

S.  2368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2368,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  require  that  the  label  or  labeling  of 
a  food  state  the  specific  common  or 
usual  name  of  each  fat  or  oil  con- 
tained in  such  food  and  the  amount  of 
sodium  and  potassium  contained  in 
such  food. 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2374.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  5  years  for  the  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  program,  for 
the  community  services  block  grant. 


and  for  the  Head  Start  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2375,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  secondary 
market  for  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Quayle),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added 
as  a  cosponsors  of  S.  2436,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2456 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2456,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commi-ssion  to  study  the  1932-33 
famine  caused  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  Ukraine. 

S.  2548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2548,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  to  assist  homeowners 
in  taking  corrective  measures  with  re- 
spect to  urea  formaldehyde  foam  insu- 
lation in  their  homes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
227.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  November  11.  1984,  as 
■National  Women  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Week.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  235.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  establish 
a  National  Law  Enforcement  Heroes 
Memorial. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
239,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  21  through  October 
27,  1984.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  244.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  on  May  6.  1984.  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint 
resolution  strongly  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  a  full  accounting  of 
Americans  captured  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  25  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
251,  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening,  whenever  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  additional  States  pass  a 
resolution  to  hold  such  a  convention, 
of  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  balancing  of  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsongas).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  254.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1984  as  "National  Downs  Syn- 
drome Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  258,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  24  through 
June  30.  1984  as  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
-sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
266.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  April  8.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness 
Week.  " 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 271.  a  joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  withdraw-  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  2  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOwsKi).  and  the  Senator 
from   Vermont   (Mr.   Stafford)   were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 283,  a  resolution  relating  to  chem- 
ical weapons. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  367,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  "Solidarity  Sunday.  " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2791 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  2791  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  decrease  their  com- 
pliance costs,  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  2942  proposed  to 
H.R.  2163.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  following  cosponsors  were  added 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  April 
12-13.  1984.  after  midnight: 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  S.  875.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  the  counterfeiting  of 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1161.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  it  clear  that  certain  motor  vehi- 
cle operating  leases  are  leases. 

S.  2418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponor  of  S.  2418,  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  author- 
ity of  a  Federal  civilian  of  military 
agency,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  Mass 
Book  Deacidification  Facility,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from    North    Dakota    (Mr,    Burdick) 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2430,  a 
bill  a  provide  for  a  family  violence  pre- 
vention and  services  program. 

S.  2520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2520,  a  bill  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2524 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Bingaman)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2524,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Copper  and  Extractive  Industries 
Fair  Competition  Act  of  1984." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  a 
joint  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
ban  on  weapons  in  space  and  on  weap- 
ons designed  to  attack  objects  in 
space. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257       « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  257,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  July  1,  1984,  through  July  1, 
1985,  as  the  "Year  of  the  Ocean.  " 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 101,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  Ukrainian  famine 
of  1933. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2929 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2929  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  H.R.  2163,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 105-RELATING  TO  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Inouye.  and  Mr.  Biden) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
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S.  Con.  Res.  105 
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Whereas,  it  is  a  vital  security  objective  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  Slates  and  its 
allies:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  declared  that 
"as  for  existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
we  will  refrain  from  actions  which  undercut 
them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  show 
equal  restraint":  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  certain  Soviet  actions  and 
tiehavior  relevant  to  limitations  and  other 
provisions  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments: and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  declared  that 
"the  United  States  will  continue  to  press 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  to  insist 
upon  explanations,  clarifications,  and  cor- 
rective actions":  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  also  declared 
that  "the  United  States  is  continuing  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  under  relevant 
agreements":  and 

Whereas,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  and  to  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility for  the  last  remaining  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  break 
down  or  lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new- 
strategic  arms  control  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  existing  re- 
straints on  strategic  nuclear  arms  would 
provide  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
achieving  an  agreement  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  levels  of  nuclear  arms:  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed 
to  a  date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear 
arms  talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negoti- 
ating table:  and 

Whereas,  a  termination  of  existing  re- 
straints on  strategic  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons could  make  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions more  difficult;  and 

Whereas,  both  sides  have  to  date  abided 
by  important  numerical  and  other  limits 
contained  in  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, including  dismantling  operational 
missile-firing  submarines  and  remaining 
within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-warhead  mis- 
sile launchers  and  other  related  limits:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismantle  older  missile-firing 
submarines  as  new  ones  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level  of  820 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs.  1200  launch- 
ers of  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  and  1320 
launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 
and  ALCM-equipped  heavy  bombers,  and 
other  related  limits  in  existing  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  agreements:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  vigorously  pursue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  resolution  of  concerns  over 
compliance  with  existing  strategic  and  other 
arms  control  agreements  through  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  and. 
where  appropriate,  other  confidential  diplo- 
matic channels:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  carry  out  its  obligations  and  commit- 
ments under,  and  otherwise  to  observe  the 
provisions  of,  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  observe  those  provisions,  or  until  a  new- 


strategic  arms  agreement  is  concluded:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  F>resident  should  carefully 
consider  the  impact  of  any  changes  to  his 
current  policy  regarding  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  should  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  any  changes  in  current 
policy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  siibmit,  along 
with  my  esteemed  colleagues,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Inouye.  and  Mr.  Biden,  a 
resolution  that  seeks  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record  on  the  most  important  issue 
we  face:  limiting  nuclear  weapons,  and 
reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

As  we  all  know,  both  the  START 
and  INF  talks  in  Geneva  are  suspend- 
ed. While  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
should  return  to  these  talks,  it  is  also 
clear  that  a  new  START  agreement, 
which  we  would  all  like  to  see.  will  not 
be  signed  and  ratified  any  time  soon. 
Fortunately,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  restraints  on  Soviet 
forces. 

Ever  since  he  first  took  office,  the 
Presidents  policy  has  been  to  avoid 
undercutting  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
show  similar  restraint.  This  may  not 
be  much,  but  it  is  the  only  restraint  we 
have.  And  this  policy  serves  important 
U,S.  security  interests. 

This  policy,  through  the  restraints 
of  the  SALT  I  agreement  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons,  has  forced  the  Soviet 
to  dismantle  literally  hundreds  of  nu- 
clear missiles  which  they  otherwise 
could  have  have  kept  pointed  at  us. 
The  Soviets  did  this  dismantling 
during  the  Nixon  administration,  the 
Ford  administration,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, and  they  are  doing  it 
during  the  Reagan  administration  as 
well.  President  Reagan's  no-undercut 
policy  toward  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  has  forced  the  Soviets  to 
dismantle  several  Yankee-class  subma- 
rines, each  armed  with  16  nuclear- 
tipped  SS-N-6  SLBMs.  Our  satellites 
see  the  dismantling:  it  has  taken  place. 
And  the  Soviet  threat  is  not  as  great 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  be- 
cause of  the  no-undercut  policy. 

Incidentally,  the  Yankee-class  sub- 
marines the  Soviets  are  forced  to  dis- 
mantle are  newer  than  most  of  the 
submarines  in  our  strategic  forces. 
This  Soviet  dismantling  continues 
today,  and  will  continue  into  the 
future,  only  if  we  retain  the  no-under- 
cut policy. 

The  no-undercut  policy  also  prevents 
the  Soviets  from  increasing  their  de- 
ployments of  MIRVd  ICBMs.  Under 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
they  are  permitted  no  more  than  820 
launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBMs.  Today 
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they  have  818,  and  they  have  had  this 
level  for  several  years.  Without  the 
no-undercut  policy,  they  would  be  free 
to  deploy  hundreds  more  MIRVd 
ICBMs,  with  thousands  more  war- 
heads. 

Details  on  the  Soviets  behavior,  and 
our  own,  are  contained  in  a  factsheet 
that  Mr.  Leahy  and  I  sent  to  each  of 
our  colleagues  last  week.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  fact- 
sheet  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Why  do  we  introduce  this  resolution 
now?  When  the  seventh  Trident  sub- 
marine goes  out  on  sea  trials  later 
next  year,  it  will  push  us  for  the  first 
time  over  the  SALT  II  subceiling  of 
1,200  launchers  of  MIRVd  strategic 
missiles— ICBMs  plus  SLBMs— unless 
we  take  offsetting  measures— specifi- 
cally, unless  we  dismantle  either  14 
MIRVd  Minuteman  III  missiles  or  one 
Poseidon  submarine  with  16  MIRVd 
missiles.  It  is  quite  po-ssible  that  this 
seventh  Trident  sub  will  go  out  to  sea 
trials  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  that  is 
the  year  whose  budget  we  are  consid- 
ering right  now. 

The  stakes  are  very  important.  If  we 
exceed  this  1,200  limit,  we  are  inviting 
the  Soviets  to  do  the  same.  And  then 
the  arms  race  will  really  take  off. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  right  up  against  the  820  limit 
on  MIRVd  ICBMs.  If  we  change  our 
no-undercut  policy,  the  Soviets  will  no 
longer  dismantle  older  submarines 
with  nuclear  missiles  as  new  ones  are 
produced.  And  they  could  smash 
through  the  820  limit  on  MIRVd 
ICBMs  with  ease. 

With  active  ICBM  production  lines, 
they  could  deploy  extra  SS-19  or  SS- 
17  ICBMs,  each  with  six  or  four  war- 
heads, respectively.  They  could  deploy 
these  in  existing  SS-II  or  SS-13  silos, 
suitably  modified,  just  as  they  have 
done  with  their  existing  MIRVd  SS- 
19s  and  SS-17s.  This  would  add 
almost  3.000  warheads  to  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  This  is  not  in  our  security  in- 
terest. 

The  Soviets  could  also  deploy  far 
more  SS-24  ICBMs,  their  new 
MIRVd  ICBM  currently  being  tested, 
which  has  10  warheads.  Under  the  no- 
undercut  policy,  they  will  have  to  re- 
place existing  MIRVd  missiles  when 
they  deploy  the  SS-^24  in  the  near 
future.  Without  any  restraints,  the  So- 
viets could  deploy  the  SS-24  in  place 
of  their  single-warhead  SS-ll"  or  SS- 
13s,  instead  of  in  their  SS-17  and  SS- 
19  silos.  They  could  keep  all  their  SS- 
17  and  SS-19  missiles  and  deploy  an 
extra  5,000  warheads,  if  there  is  no  re- 
straint. This  is  not  in  our  security  in- 
terest. 

Existing  policy  and  resulting  re- 
straints limit  the  Soviets  to  deploying 
no  more  than  10  warheads  on  their 
large  SS-I8  ICBM.  Without  any  re- 
straints, the  Soviets  could  add  as  many 
as  20  additional  warheads  to  the  SS- 
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18,  and  they  have  308  such  missiles. 
Thus  they  could  add  over  6.000  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  the  absence  of  re- 
straints on  such  behavior.  This  would 
not  be  in  our  security  interest. 

Clearly  every  American  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat,  and  that  is  everyone,  wants  to 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  being  al- 
lowed to  do  these  dangerous  deploy- 
ments. The  no-undercut  policy  does 
this.  In  contrast,  abandoning  this 
policy  would  open  the  floodgates  for 
anything  the  Soviets  would  want  to 
do.  The  examples  I  have  cited  are 
simply  a  sampling  of  what  would  be 
possible. 

Whatever  our  differences  about  past 
arms  control  agreements,  it  is  clear 
that  the  no-undercut  policy  should  be 
continued  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  in  our  security  interest  to  do  so.  We 
have  concerns  about  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol compliance,  and  we  should  pursue 
these  concerns.  Our  resolution  calls 
upon  the  President  to  do  this,  in  much 
the  same  language  that  he  himself  has 
used. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  Soviets  are  currently  observing  the 
numerical  limits  on  MIRVd  systems 
in  strategic  arms  agreements  that 
have  been  signed,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
marine limits  as  well.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  force  them  to  do  this.  If  we 
ignore  those  limits  ourselves,  we  invite 
the  Soviets  to  do  the  same.  We  should 
avoid  taking  this  dangerous  step. 

We  invite  bipartisan  support  to 
secure  the  no-undercut  policy  and  pre- 
serve at  least  a  degree  of  restraint  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pact  Sheet— Continuing  the  Current  No- 
Undercut  Policy 

I.  REAGAN  administration  POLICY  HAS  BEEN, 
IN  EFFECT,  TO  OBSERVE  EXISTING  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  AGREEMENTS 

■As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, we  will  refrain  from  actions  which 
undercut  them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint."— President  Reagan. 
May  31.  1982. 

•The  United  States  is  continuing  to  carry 
out  its  own  obligations  and  commitments 
under  relevant  agreements."— President 
Reagan.  January  23.  1984. 

"We  intend  to  comply  by  those  provisions 
[of  SALT],  providing  the  Soviet  Union  does 
likewise."— Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig,  May  11,  1982. 

•We  undertake  to  live  by  provisions  of 
SALT  II  in  a  general  way  and  expect  the  So- 
viets to  do  likewise."— Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  March  28,  1984. 

II.  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  EXISTING  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  AGREEMENTS  HAS  MAINTAINED  IMPOR- 
TANT RESTRAINTS  ON  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

SALT  I  Treaty 
Under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Accord  on  Strategic  Offensive  Weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dismantled  several  hun- 
dred operational  nuclear  weapons  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal,  including:  190  SS-7  ICBMs, 


19  SS-8  ICBM's,  and  160  SS-N-6  SLBMs  on 
10  Yankee  I  SSBN's,  and  other  SLBM's  on 
older  submarines. 

The  Soviet  submarine  dismantling  began 
in  the  1970's  and  has  continued  during  the 
Reagan  Administration.  As  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  introduce  Typhoon  class 
submarines,  they  will  be  forced  to  dismantle 
older  submarines  and  the  missile  launchers 
they  carry.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  submarines  which  SALT  I  forces 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  are  newer  than  all 
the  missile-firing  submarines  the  U.S.  has 
except  for  our  four  newest  Trident  subs. 

As  long  as  the  policy  of  mutual  observance 
of  existing  agreements  continues.  Soviet 
submarine  dismantling  to  remain  within 
SALT  I  limits  must  continue.  In  the  absence 
of  the  restraint  policy,  no  such  dismantling 
would  occur.  The  Soviet  nuclear  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  could  be 
much  greater  if  the  current  policy  is  aban- 
doned. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Accord  has  had 
almost  no  impact  on  U.S.  forces.  The  four 
Trident  submarines  (each  with  24  missiles) 
launched  so  far  have  required  us  to  disman- 
tle six  older  Polaris  submarines,  each  capa- 
ble of  carrying  16  missiles.  However,  all  10 
of  our  Polaris  submarines  have  already  been 
withdrawn  from  our  strategic  forces  and 
none  have  been  armed  with  missiles  for  sev- 
eral years.  Deployment  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Tridents  will  require  the  U.S.  to 
reduce  additional  launchers.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  meet  this  reduction  through  de- 
activation of  old  Titan  II  ICBM  launchers. 
However,  this  deactivation  has  already  been 
decided  on  safety  and  other  grounds. 
SALT  II  Treaty 

Although  SALT  II  was  not  ratified,  both 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  ex- 
ceeded any  of  the  treaty  ceilings  on  multiple 
warhead  missiles.  The  Soviets  were  above 
the  overall  ceiling  of  2.400  on  missile 
launchers  and  bombers  when  the  treaty  was 
signed.  They  are  not  obligated  to  reduce  to 
this  level. 

The  MIRV  subceilings  of  SALT  II  have 
appreciably  constrained  Soviet  force  deploy- 
ments since  1979.  Specifically,  the  Soviets 
have  built  up  to.  but  have  not  exceeded,  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  820  MIRVd  ICBM  launch- 
ers, as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  Soviets  also 
remain  below  the  MIRVd  missile  and 
MIRVd  missile/ALCM  bomber  limits. 

TABLE  1  -SALT  II  MIRV  LIMITS  AND  U.S./SOVIET 
DEPLOYMENTS:  APRIL  1984 


TABLE  2  -U  S./SOVIET  MIRV  BALANCE.  1984-Continued 


Caleggry 


Salt  II 
limit 


Soviet  US 

deploy         deploy 
mails        moils 


launchets  ot  MIRVd  missito  820           818  . 

Launchei^  ol  MIRVd  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  l.?00  1,082  , 

launcheis  ol  MIRVd  ICBM's  and  SlBM's 

and  AlCM-equipped  bombers  1.320  1.082 


TABLE  2.-U.S./S0VIET  MIRV  BALANCE:  1984 


USSR 


Amount 


United  States 


Amwnt 


ICBMs 

SS-18  (lORVs) _., 

SS-19  (6RVs) „.„ 

SS  17  (4  RVs) „ 

lolal 

SLBMs 
SS-N-18  (3-7  flVs)  0(1 

14  Delta  III  subs 
SS-N-20  (MIRVd)  on  2 

Typhoon  suts. 


308    Minuteman  III  (3  RVs) 

360 

ISO 


111 

224 


Poseidon  (10  RVs)  on  19 

Poseidon  subs 
Indent  I  (8  RVs)  on  12 

Poseidon  subs 


550 


550 
304 
192 


USSR 

Amount 

United  Slates 

Amoum 

Indent  1  (8  RVs)  o<i  4 
Tndenl  subs 

B-52G  Willi >iciiii;:::': 

96 

Total             

ALCM-equipped  bomtws:.... 

.-       264 

....     Nme 

818 
1,082 

1.082 

592 
74 

Totals 
MIRV  a  ICBMs 
MIRV  0  ICBM  5  and 

SLBMs 
MIRVd  ICBM  s  and 
SLBM  s  and  ALCM 
equipped  bombets 

550 

1,142 
1.216 

III.  THE  U.S.  WILL  SOON  EXCEED  THE  1.200 
CEILING  ON  LAUNCHERS  OF  MIRVD  MISSILES 
UNLESS  OFFSETTING  ACTIONS  ARE  TAKEN 

As  Table  2  shows,  the  U.S.  currently  has 
1.142  deployed  MIRVd  missiles.  96  of  which 
are  on  our  first  four  Trident  submarines. 
Each  additional  Trident  submarine  de- 
ployed moves  us  closer  to  the  1.200  limit. 
When  the  seventh  Trident  submarine  goes 
out  to  sea  trials  in  August-October  1985.  it 
will  put  us  over  the  1,200  limit,  as  shown 
below  in  Table  3: 

TABLE  3.-U.S.  MIRVd  MISSILE  LEVEL,  1984-89 


Appioiimale  sea 
Inals  dale 


MIRVd 
missile 
level 


Comment 


April  1984  1,142    Counts  4  Trident  subs 

May  1984 _ 1,166    USS  Jackson  (Stb  Tndenl  sub)  goes  out 

on  sea  trials 
January  1915 1,190   USS  Alabama  (9tb  Trident  sub)  goes  out 

on  sea  trials 
September  1985  1,214    USS  Alaska  (7tli  Indenl  sub)  goes  out  on 

sea  trials 
May  1986 1,238    USS  Nevada  (8tti  Tndenl  sub)  goes  out 

on  sea  trials 
July  1988 1,262    SSBN  734  (9lti  Indent  sub)  goes  out  o«i 

sea  trials 
March  1989 1.286   SSBN  735  (lOtli  Indent  sub)  goes  out  on 

sea  trials 

Note  —MX  IS  scheduled  lor  deployment  m  Minuteman  III  silos  Thus.  MX 
development  will  not  increase  our  MIRV  d  ICBM  launcher  level 

The  820  limit  on  launchers  of  MIRVd 
ICBMs  constrains  the  Soviets  in  several 
,.ays.  For  one.  it  keeps  the  Soviets  from 
converting  more  of  their  single  warhead  SS- 
ll  silos  to  6  warhead  SS-19  or  4  warhead 
SS-17  silos  (all  existing  SS-19  and  SS-17 
silos  are  modified  SS-ll  silos).  In  addition, 
when  the  Soviets  deploy  their  10-RV  SS-X- 
24  ICBM,  currently  being  flight-tested,  the 
820  limit  will  again  constrain  them.  This 
limit  will  force  the  Soviets  to  take  out  exist- 
ing MIRVd  mi.ssiles,  such  as  the  SS-17  or 
SS-19.  instead  of  single  warhead  missiles 
such  as  the  SS-ll. 

U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  WOULD  BE  ENDAN- 
GERED BY  CHANGING  OUR  POLICY  OF  OBSERV- 
ING EXISTING  STRATEGIC  ARMS  AGREEMENTS 

If  the  U.S.  chooses  to  ignore  the  1,200 
limit,  we  would  add  relatively  little  to  our 
strategic  force  capabilities.  The  seventh  Tri- 
dent submarine  would  put  us  only  14  mis- 
siles over  the  1.200  limit.  Additional  Trident 
submarines  are  being  built  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  one  per  year,  so  that  from  Trident  pro- 
duction alone  we  would  be  less  than  100 
over  the  limit  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1980s. 

Presently,  the  U,S.  has  deployed  74 
ALCM-equipped  B-52's.  The  program  of 
equipping  B-52's  with  ALCM  will  not  begin 
to  reach  the  1.320  ceiling  (1,200  MIRVd 
missile  launchers  plus  120  ALCM-carrying 
heavy  bombers)  until  mid-to-late  1986.  The 
United  States  will  not  complete  the  planned 
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195  ALCM-equipped  heavy  bomber  program 
until  about  1990. 

Under  current  plans,  the  U.S.  deployment 
of  MX  will  not  affect  our  levels  of  deployed 
MIRVd  ICBMs.  MX  will  be  deployed  in  ex- 
isting Minuteman  III  silos,  which  is  permit- 
ted. We  could  deploy  additional  Minuteman 
III  missiles,  each  with  three  warheads,  in 
silos  currently  containing  single-warhead 
Minuteman  II  missiles,  but  we  would  only 
gain  a  net  of  two  warheads  per  additional 
missile.  Deployment  of  the  remaining  spare 
Minuteman  Ills  would  deprive  U.S.  of  mis- 
siles for  essential  operational  testing  pur- 
poses. With  only  about  120  Minuteman  Ill's 
currently  in  storage  and  100  freed  up  by  the 
deployment  of  MX.  and  keeping  at  least  70 
for  testing,  we  would  be  able  to  add  at  most 
only  150  Minuteman  III.  or  300  warheads 
(450  less  than  150  dismantled  Minuteman 
II)  by  the  full  operational  capability  of  MX 
in  1990. 

V.  THE  SOVIETS.  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND.  COULD 
FAR  EXCEED  THE  MIRVD  MISSILE  CEILINGS  BY 
1990  IF  THEY  CHOOSE  TO 

If  the  Soviets  saw  the  U.S.  ignoring  the 
1200  limit  on  numbers  of  MIRVd  missiles,  it 
is  unlikely  that  they  would  feel  constrained 
by  the  other  numerical  limits  of  SALT  II. 
Given  the  fact  that  they  are  right  next  to 
the  820  limit  on  MIRVd  ICBMs  (with  818). 
they  could  far  exceed  this  limit  in  a  no- 
holds-barred  arms  race  environment  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

SS-24  Deployment.— II  the  Soviets  chose 
to.  they  could  deploy  their  new  10  warheads 
ICBM  in  modified  single-RV  SS-11  or  SS-13 
silos  instead  of  MIRVd  SS-17  or  SS-19 
silos,  as  the  820  limit  would  require.  The  So- 
viets could  add  over  5.000  more  accurate 
warheads  in  this  manner  than  currently 
permitted:  (520  SS-11  silos  +  60  SS-13  silos) 
■<  (10  SS-24  RVs  1)  SS-11.  13  RVs 
5.200  extra  warheads. 

Add  warheads  to  the  SS-iS.-The  gaint 
SS-18  ICBM  currently  is  credited  with  car- 
rying 10  large  warheads,  the  maximum 
number  permitted  under  SALT  II.  Without 
constraints,  the  Soviets  could  change  the 
SS-18  pay  load  to  20.  30,  or  more  warheads. 
This  could  add  over  6.000  more  highly  accu- 
rate warheads  to  their  arsenal:  308  SS-18's 
X  (30  -  10)  i  6,160  extra  warheads. 

Build  more  si/05.— Both  the  SALT  I  Inter- 
im Accord  and  SALT  II  ban  the  construc- 
tion of  new  fixed  launchers,  i.e..  silos.  But  in 
an  unconstrained  environment,  the  Soviets 
could  construct  new  hardened  silos  and 
deploy  additional  MIRVd  ICBMs.  The  pos- 
sibilities here  are  endless,  but  even  assum- 
ing the  Soviets  build  silos  no  faster  than 
they  did  in  the  late  1960s  (about  300  per 
year)  they  could  have  launch  capability  for 
thousands  of  additional  warheads  by  1990. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Bumpers  and  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  and  others  in  introducing 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
aimed  at  putting  this  body  on  record 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years  in 
support  of  maintaining  the  arms  con- 
trol regime.  For  too  long,  the  Senate 
has  left  the  formulation  of  arms  con- 
trol policy  entirely  to  the  President. 
This  resolution  will  provide  us  an  op- 
portunity to  share  the  responsibility 
for  observing  existing  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  agreements. 

Our  resolution  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish three  major  policy  objectives: 


First,  to  firmly  support  the  Presi- 
dents declared  determination  to 
pursue  in  confidental  channels  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  outstanding 
American  concerns  about  Soviet  com- 
pliance behavior  with  respect  to  sever- 
al arms  control  agreements. 

Second,  to  endorse  the  President's 
stated  policy,  recently  reiterated  in  his 
message  to  Congress  transmitting  a 
classified  report  on  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol compliance  behavior,  of  continu- 
ing to  observe  U.S.  obligations  and 
commitments  under  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  a  policy  the  President 
has  described  as  one  of  "not  undercut- 
ting" existing  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  also  show  restraint. 

Third,  to  urge  the  President  not  to 
make  any  changes  in  this  policy  with- 
out first  consulting  the  Congress,  in 
other  words,  giving  the  Congress  a 
voice  in  decisions  relating  to  such  a 
fundamental  national  issue  as  what 
the  United  States  should  do  regarding 
the  few  remaining  restraints  on  strate- 
gic offensive  armaments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  carefully 
drafted  this  resolution  to  be 
nonpolemical  and  bipartisan.  We  have 
based  it  upon  the  President's  own 
public  statements  about  continuing  to 
observe  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments while  at  the  same  time  vigor- 
ously seeking  to  resolve  U.S.  compli- 
ance concerns  in  confidential  chan- 
nels. As  recently  as  March  28.  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  stated 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  observing  and  will  continue 
to  observe  the  SALT  agreements. 
Therefore,  we  hope  the  administration 
will  agree  that  this  resolution 
strengthens  the  President's  no  under- 
cut policy  and  will  help  preserve  im- 
portant limits  on  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fensive forces,  especially  on  the  num- 
bers of  launchers  of  multiple  warhead 
intercontinential  ballistic  missiles. 

We  will  be  seeking  broad  bipartisan 
support  for  this  resolution  in  the 
coming  weeks.  Many  worthwhile  arms 
control  measures  have  been  and  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate  this  year. 
Most  should  be  passed.  Probably  few 
will  be.  Many  will  never  even  come  to 
a  vote.  The  Senate  must  not  let  this 
year  end  without  a  demonstration  of 
its  commitment  to  arms  control  as  an 
integral  component  of  the  national  se- 
curity. 

I  believe  the  resolution  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  strategically  and  politi- 
cally significant.  It  is  not  merely  sym- 
bolic. Therefore,  we  will  press  to  have 
a  vote  on  it.  Unless  it  or  something 
quite  similar  to  it  is  adopted,  the 
Senate  will  once  again  have  avoided  its 
special  responsibility  to  participate  in 
shaping  this  Nation's  arms  control 
policy.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
the  Senate  has  spoken  affirmatively 
on  arms  control.  If  memory  serves,  the 
Senate   has  not   voted   for  a  nuclear 


arms  control  agreement  since  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement  and  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  over  10 
years  ago. 

Little  is  left  now  of  the  great  hopes 
for  stopping  and  reversing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  when  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions began  in  1969.  What  we  have  is 
informal  observance  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  policy  of  the  SALT  I 
interim  agreement,  which  expired  on 
October  3,  1977  and  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979.  Aside  from 
the  ABM  Treaty,  itself  jeopardized  by 
the  administration's  interest  in  ballis- 
tic missile  defense,  there  is  now  no  le- 
gally binding  agreement  limiting  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  ceilings  and  other 
restraints  of  SALT  I  and  II,  modest  as 
they  may  be.  are  all  that  stand  be- 
tween us  and  an  all-out  race  in  offen- 
sive nuclear  missiles  and  bombers. 
Such  a  race  cannot  increase  our  securi- 
ty and  strategic  stability,  but  it  will 
drain  away  funds  which  should  go  to 
improving  our  conventional  forces. 
Maintaining  the  limited  but  valuable 
restraints  in  the  existing  strategic  nu- 
clear agreements  is  vital.  With  this 
resolution,  the  Senate  can  declare  its 
belief  that  continuing  to  observe  the 
current  strategic  arms  limitation 
regime  is  important  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  for  the  chances  of  negotiat- 
ing a  new  treaty. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  placing  in 
the  Record  a  factsheet.  together  with 
the  text  of  the  strategic  nuclear  arms 
limitation  resolution.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  read  them  care- 
fully. The  factsheet  in  particular 
shows  that  continuing  the  President's 
restraint  policy  is  not  just  a  gesture  or 
a  positive  signal  to  Moscow.  This  coun- 
try has  a  security  interest  in  maintain- 
ing SALT  I  and  II  numerical  and  other 
limits  on  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
forces.  Without  these  restraints,  not 
only  would  the  prospects  for  a  serious 
dialog  with  the  Soviets  about  a  new 
treaty  be  damaged,  but  the  Soviets 
would  be  free  to  expand  their  multiple 
warhead  delivery  systems,  especially 
their  force  of  MIRVd  ICBMs. 

Those  in  the  Senate  who  care  little 
about  arms  control  but  who  worry 
about  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup 
would  do  well  to  think  about  what  a 
premature  end  to  the  interim  restraint 
policy  could  mean.  As  the  factsheet 
shows,  the  Soviet  Union  can  increase 
its  MIRVd  ICBM  force  more  rapidly 
than  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the 
short  term.  The  limits  of  SALT  I  and 
II  and  will  keep  bounds  on  that  capa- 
bility until  a  new  treaty  can  be  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  re- 
mained silent  on  American  arms  con- 
trol policy  for  far  too  long.  I  realize 
this  is  a  very  poliMcal  year  and  most 
people  think  the  Senate  can  do  little 
of  policy  consequence  because  of  it. 


Perhaps  this  is  right,  though  I  hope 
not.  Arms  control  ought  to  transcend 
partisan  politics. 

In  this  one  thing,  stating  to  the 
President  that  the  Senate  wants  to 
hold  onto  the  few  remaining  restraints 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  act.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  as  cosponsors,  and  to 
work  with  us  in  getting  this  resolution 
adopted. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution submitted  today  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senators  Leahy. 
Bumpers.  Chafee,  Glenn,  Inouye,  and 
myself  represents  a  reaffirmation  of 
what  we  know  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  existing 
arms  control  agreements. 

Simply  stated,  our  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  and  commit- 
ments under  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  same. 

Our  resolution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  It  takes  no  side  in  the  debate 
about  how  to  end  the  arms  race.  It  en- 
dorses neither  the  nuclear  freeze  or 
the  mutual  guaranteed  build-down.  It 
merely  attempts  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  discipline  on  a  superpow- 
er arms  competition  which  threatens 
to  get  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  clear  to 
this  Senator,  that  in  the  absence  of 
progress  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  strategic  arms  ageement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  continue  to  abide  by  the  ceil- 
ings established  by  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Those  ceilings,  820  on 
launches  of  MIRVd  ICBM's,  1,200  on 
launchers  of  MIRVd  missiles  (ICBM's 
plus  SLBM's)  and  1,320  on  launchers 
of  MIRVd  missiles  plus  heavy  bomb- 
ers equipped  to  carry  cruise  missiles 
have  been  observed  by  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  The  ceil- 
ings force  both  nations  to  continue  to 
retire  systems  in  their  existing  arse- 
nals as  newer  systems  come  on  line. 
Most  importantly  they  preclude  either 
nation  from  gaining  a  significant*  stra- 
tegic advantage. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  tables 
offer  little  prospect  for  an  agreement 
in  the  near  term.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  incorporated  the 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  into 
our  negotiating  position  and  has  al- 
lowed our  negotiators  to  table  a  realis- 
tic and  negotiable  proposal,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  chosen  to  walk  away  from  the 
table.  We  do  not  condone  such  irre- 
sponsible Soviet  behavior.  The  burden 
to  return  rests  with  the  Soviets.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  refrain  from  ac- 
tions which  will  drive  them  farther 
away  from  the  table.  In  the  current 
deteriorated    environment    in    which 


Soviet-American  relations  function,  it 
is  imperative  that  at  the  very  least  we 
maintain  the  discipline  that  existing 
arms  control  agreements  provide. 
Should  we  allow  this  discipline  to 
lapse  in  the  current  strategic  and  mili- 
tary environment,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  resumption  and  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  will  be  far 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  though  our  resolution 
advocated  adherence  to  existing  agree- 
ments, it  recognizes  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to 
comply  with  those  agreements.  The 
resolution  explicitly  states  that: 

The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concern  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agreements 
through  the  standing  consultative  commis- 
sion and.  where  appropriate,  other  confiden- 
tial diplomatic  channels. 

Let  me  emphsize.  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  jeopardize  the  security  of 
this  Nation  by  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
circumvent  existing  agreements. 

As  both  superpowers  embark  on  un- 
precedented strategic  arms  moderniza- 
tion programs,  the  viability  of  many 
provisions  of  existing  arms  control 
treaties  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  in  a 
matter  of  years.  To  indicate  anything 
less  than  out  total  commitment  to 
adhere  to  these  provisions,  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  do  the  same  would  under- 
mine our  ability  to  reverse  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  in- 
troduce today  merely  asks  that  this 
Nation  proceed  with  caution.  It  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  preserve  peace. 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  with  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  relating  to  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  we  face  today. 
The  issue  is  arms  control,  specifically 
the  existing  regime  of  treaties  and 
agreements  which  attempts  to  regu- 
late and  restrain  the  competition  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  that  regime 
has  not  been  strengthened.  No  new 
agreements  have  been  reached  since 
the  signing  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  in 
1979  and.  unfortunately,  that  treaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Still,  the  treaty  has  had  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  arms  race,  as  neither 
side  has  exceeded  important  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  warheads.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  ratification,  the  United  States 
has  pursued  a  policy  of  adhering  to 
the  terms  of  existing  agreements— pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  likewise  observant. 

This  policy  of  not  undercutting  ex- 
isting agreements  has  served  U.S.  in- 
terests well.  The  reciprocal  restraint 
has  had  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
limitations  on  offensive  forces  em- 
bodied in  existing  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  particularly  the 
limits  on  launchers  on  multiple  war- 


head (MIRVd)  missiles,  thereby  con- 
straining Soviet  force  developments. 
The  result  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  is  not  ratified, 
strategic  nuclear  forces  have  essential- 
ly remained  within  the  limits  envi- 
sioned. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today,  which  I  hope  will  received 
broad  support  in  the  Senate,  seeks  to 
place  the  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  this  policy  of  not  undercutting 
existing  arms  control  agreements.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
record  its  support  of  this  policy,  and 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  do  it  now,  in 
the  context  of  our  deliberations  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  prior  to 
events  in  1985  which  will  require  deci- 
sions on  this  issue. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  engaged  in  negotiations 
concerning  both  strategic  and  interme- 
diate nuclear  forces.  Currently,  these 
talks  are  in  suspension.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  this  suspension  of 
talks  will  last,  since  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  left  the  bargaining 
table  and  refuses  to  return.  The  ab- 
sence of  ongoing  nuclear  arms  control 
talks  has  the  effect  of  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  uncertainly  surrounding 
both  our  own  defense  programs  and 
the  prospects  for  achieving  successful 
agreements  which  would  limit  the 
arms  race. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  I 
believe  it  becomes  especially  impor- 
tant to  reemphasize  that  the  United 
State  intends  to  exercise  continued  re- 
straint in  observing  the  limits  of  exist- 
ing arms  control  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  continue  to  do  so.  This 
policy  of  mutual  restraint  serves  as  a 
useful  backdrop  to  negotiations  for  a 
new  agreement  and  will  continue  to 
serve  our  national  interests  until  it  can 
be  replaced  by  a  new  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  arms 
control  process  and  the  agreements  it 
has  produced  are  often  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  criticize  ex- 
isting agreements  for  failing  to 
produce  substantial  reductions  in  ar- 
maments: others  contend  the  agree- 
ments are  not  perfectly  equitable  on 
one  count  or  another.  I  do  not  intend 
to  argue  these  points  today,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  they  are  central  to  the 
issues  this  resolution  addresses.  This 
resolution  simply  states  that  on  the 
key  question  of  offensive  force  limits, 
particularly  limits  on  launchers  of 
MIRVd  strategic  missiles  and  especial- 
ly on  MIRVd  ICBMs.  it  continues  to 
be  in  the  United  States  interest  to  ob- 
serve existing  provisions  of  the  rele- 
vant agreements. 

This  resolution  also  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  has  serious  concerns 
about  the  Soviet  Union's  compliance 
with  certain  provisions  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements.  These  mat- 
ters should  receive  rigorous  examina- 
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tion  through  diplomatic  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  designed  to  handle  these 
issues.  In  supporting  the  resolution.  I 
am  not  implying  that  concerns  about 
compliance  should  be  ignored— quite 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  pursued 
vigorously  through  confidential  diplo- 
matic channels  and  in  ongoing  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets. 

In  my  view,  the  best  hope  for  insur- 
ing peace  in  the  world  and  for  provid- 
ing a  sound  basis  for  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
lies  in  successfully  negotiating  arms 
control  agreements.  I  believe  that  the 
ones  negotiated  in  the  past  continue  to 
serve  our  interests  in  important  ways, 
and  therefore,  that  we  should  contin- 
ue the  no-undercut  policy  as  we  have 
for  the  past  4  years.  Second.  I  believe 
that  by  doing  that  we  create  an  atmos- 
phere somewhat  more  conducive  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  new  agree- 
ments. We  all  hope  new  agreements 
will  produce  reductions,  greater  stabil- 
ity, and  will  be  based  on  resolution  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  compliance 
concerns.  The  way  to  get  there,  in  my 
view,  is  to  attempt  to  keep  intact  that 
which  is  good  about  the  present  arms 
control  regime,  while  we  continue  the 
search  for  a  worthy  successor. • 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  369-RE- 
LATING  TO  AN  OFFICIAL 
SENATE  FLAG 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Res.  369 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  design 
an  official  Senate  flag  utilizing  the  seal  of 
the  Senate  as  the  principal  symbol  on  such 
flag.  Expenses  incident  to  the  designing  and 
procurement  of  such  flag  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  flag  shall  be  available 
for  purchase  and  use  by  Senators,  or  former 
Senators,  only  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions— 

(1)  purchase  of  the  flag  shall  be  limited  to 
two  flags  per  Senator,  or  former  Senator, 
subject  to  replacement  for  loss,  destruction 
or  wear  and  tear;  and 

(2>  the  flag  shall  not  be  utilized  or  dis- 
played for  commercial  purpo.ses. 

Senators  who  leave  the  Senate  may  retain 
their  flags  subject  to  the  preceding  restric- 
tions. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  virtu- 
ally every  major  element  of  our  Feder- 
al Government,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  each  execu- 
tive agency  and  department,  has  been 
authorized  by  statute  or  regulation  to 
design,  distribute,  and  appropriately 
display  a  flag  symbolizing  its  identity 
and  responsibilities.  The  U.S.  Senate, 
however,  has  never  authorized  such  a 
flag  for  itself.  In  order  to  address  this 
oversight,   and   to   make   available   to 


each  of  us  a  formal  symbol  of  the 
duties  of  this  deliberative  body  and 
the  honor  done  us  by  our  respective 
States.  I  have  introduced  a  Senate  res- 
olution authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  design  an 
official  Senate  flag  utilizing  the  seal  of 
the  Senate  as  the  principal  insignia  on 
such  flag.  The  measure  limits  the 
flags  sale  to  Senators  and  former  Sen- 
ators and  prohibits  exhibition  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  370- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  McClure), 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Res.  370 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402' c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1027.  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
162.  S.  1027.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  which 
would  first  become  available  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is 
necessary  to  permit  Congressional  consider- 
ation of  S.  1027.  Such  bill  was  not  reported 
on  or  before  May  23.  1983,  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  such  authorizations. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 


COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2959 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Sasser) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1089.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1985". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2960 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  63.  lines  4  through  6,  strike  out  ". 
in  the  case  of  debt  instruments  which  are 
capital  a.ssets  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer". 


On  page  63.  line  8.  strike  out  "such  debt 
Instruments"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
debt  instrument". 

On  page  63.  line  13.  strike  out  "such". 

On  page  64.  line  10.  strike  out  "such  debt 
instrument  which  is  a". 

On  page  68,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Short-term  obligations.— Any  debt 
instrument  which  has  a  fixed  maturity  date 
not  exceeding  1  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

On  page  68,  line  19.  strike  out  "to  the 
extent  that"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "if". 

On  page  70.  line  3.  strike  out  "accrual 
period"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accrual 
period  and  properly  adjusted  for  the  length 
of  the  accrual  period". 

On  page  70,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  page  71.  line  24.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Accrual  period.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  term  accrual  period'  means  a 
6-month  period  (or  shorter  period  from  the 
date  of  original  issue  of  the  debt  in.stru- 
ment)  which  ends  on  a  day  in  the  calendar 
year  corresponding  to  the  maturity  date  of 
the  debt  instrument  or  the  date  6  months 
before  such  maturity  date. 

"(6)  Reduction  where  subsequent  holder 
pays  acquisition  premium. — 

"(A)  Reduction.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  any  purchase  after 
its  original  issue  of  a  debt  instrument  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  daily  por- 
tion for  any  day  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
be  the  daily  portion  for  such  day  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  multiplied  by  the 
fraction  determined  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

■(B)  Determination  of  fraction.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  fraction 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  is  a 
fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  excess 
(if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  cost  of  such  debt  instrument  in- 
curred by  the  purchaser,  over 

"(ID  the  issue  price  of  such  debt  instru- 
ment increased  by  the  sum  of  the  daily  por- 
tions for  such  debt  instrument  for  all  days 
on  or  before  the  date  of  purchase  (comput- 
ed without  regard  to  this  paragraph),  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  daily  portions  for  such  debt  instru- 
ment for  all  days  after  the  date  of  such  pur- 
chase and  ending  on  the  stated  maturity 
date  (computed  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph). 

On  page  75.  lines  2  through  4,  strike  out 
"or  under  section  1014  (a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent)". 

On  page  76.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(A)  publicly  offered,  and". 

On  page  76.  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  page  80.  line  7. 

On  page  88.  strike  out  lines  7  through  13, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Publicly  offered  debt  instru- 
ments.—In  the  case  of  any  debt  instrument 
which  is  publicly  offered,  the  term  date  of 
original  issue'  means  the  date  on  which  the 
issue  was  first  issued  to  the  public. 

On  page  89,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  determination  of 
issue  price  in  case  of  exchange  of  debt  in- 
struments IN  reorganizations.- 

"(A)  In  general.- If— 

"(i)  any  debt  instrument  is  i.ssued  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  of  reorganization  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  368(a)(1))  for  another 


debt  instrument  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment'), and 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) would  be  the  issue  price  of  the  debt 
Instrument  so  issued  is  less  than  the  adjust- 
ed price  of  the  old  debt  instrument, 
then  the  issue  price  of  the  debt  instrument 
so  issued  shall  be  treated  as  equal  to  the  ad- 
justed issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment. 

■■(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

'■(i)  Debt  instrument.— The  term  debt  in- 
strument' includes  an  investment  unit. 

"(ii)  Adjusted  issue  price.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  adjusted  issue  price 
of  the  old  debt  instrument  is  its  issue  price, 
increased  by  the  portion  of  any  original 
issue  discount  previously  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  any  holder  (without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)(6)  or  (b)(4)  of  section  1272 
(or  the  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)). 

■■(ID  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
i63'ei.— For  purposes  of  section  163(e),  the 
adjusted  issue  price  of  the  old  debt  instru- 
ment in  its  i.ssue  price,  increased  by  any 
original  issue  discount  previously  allowed  as 
a  deduction. 

On  page  89.  line  25.  and  page  90.  line  1. 
strike  out  ■and  registered  with  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission". 

On  page  90.  strike  out  lines  14  and  15.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "publicly  offered  debt 
instrurnent  having  original  issue  discount". 

On  page  101.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

■■(iv)  Installment  obligations.— Any  in- 
stallment obligation  to  which  section  453B 
applies. 

On  page  112,  between  lines  23  and  24. 
insert  the  following: 

■■(6)  Purchase.— The  term  ■purchase^  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1272(d)(1). 

On  page  120,  line  10,  after  the  end  period 
insert:  ■The  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed 
under  the  preceding  sentence  with  respect 
to  any  issue  of  debt  instruments  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  for  such  issue. 

On  page  121.  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
out  all  through  the  matter  preceding  line  1 
on  page  122,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(3)  Cross  references.— 

"(A)  For  provision  relating  to  deductiori  of 
original  issue  discount  on  tax- 
exempt  obligation,  see  section 
1288. 

■■(B)  For  special  rule  relating  to  original 
issue  discount  on  obligation 
incurred  to  acquire  personal 
use  property,  see  section 
1275(c)(2).". 

On  page  124,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  871(a)(  1 ) 
(relating  to  income  other  than  capital  gains) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'section  1232(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   ■section  1273". 

(14)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  881(a)  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section  1232(b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'section  1273". 

On  page  133,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 
(i)  Other  Miscelleneous  Changes.— 
(1)  Accrual  period.— In  the  case  of  any 
obligation  issued  after  July  1.  1982,  and 
before  January  1.  1985,  the  accrual  period, 
for  purposes  of  section  1272(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by 
section  24(a)),  shall  be  a  1-year  period  (or 


shorter  period  to  maturity)  beginning  on 
the  day  in  the  calendar  year  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  date  of  original  issue  of  the 
obligation. 

(2)  Change  in  reduction  for  subsequent 
acquisition.— Section  1272(a)(6)  of  such 
Code  (as  so  amended)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
purchase  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  rules  of  section 
1232A(a)(6)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  shall  continue  to  apply  to 'such  ac- 
quisition. 

On  page  133.  line  9,  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)". 

On  page  138.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Special  Rules  for  Computing  Amount 
OF  Dividend  Deduction  and  Gross 
Income — 

(1)  Amount  of  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion.—Section  854(b)(1)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion under  section  243)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  flush  matter: 

■then,  in  computing  the  deduction  under 
section  243,  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count only  that  portion  of  the  dividend 
which  the  regulated  investment  company 
designates  in  writing  within  45  days  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  such  compa- 
ny, except  that  the  aggregate  amount  so 
designated  with  respect  to  dividends  re- 
ceived by  such  company  during  such  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  divi- 
dends received  (determined  after  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (4))  for  such  taxable 
year.". 

(2)  Gross  income.— Subparagraph  (a)  of 
section  854(b)(4)  (defining  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "held  by  the  regulat- 
ed investment  company  for  more  than  6 
months"  after  'securities". 

On  page  136,  line  20,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(d)". 

On  page  158.  line  7,  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  158.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

■■(5)  Deduction  allowable  to  extent  of 
ordinary  income  from  amounts  paid  by 
lending  broker  for  use  of  collateral.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  that  the  payments 
or  distributions  with  respect  to  any  short 
sale  exceed  the  amount  which— 

■■(i)  is  treated  as  ordinary  income  by  the 
taxpayer,  and 

■■(ii)  is  received  by  the  taxpayer  from  the 
person  providing  the  stock  used  in  the  short 
sale  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  any  col- 
lateral with  respect  to  such  stock. 

■■(B)  Exception  not  to  apply  to  extraor- 
dinary dividends.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  if  one  or  more  payments  or  distri- 
butions is  in  respect  of  an  extraordinary  div- 
idend.'. 

On  page  158.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  through  page  159,  line  5,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(C)  Application  of  Section  265(2)  to 
Short  Sales.— Section  265  (relating  to 
denial  of  deduction  for  interest  relating  to 
tax-exempt  income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(5)    Special    rules    for    application    of 

paragraph    '2  1    IN  the  CASE  OF  SHORT  SALES.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  ■interest'  in- 
cludes any  amount  paid  or  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  personal  property  used  in  a 
short  sale,  including  any  amount  paid  by 


the  person  providing  the  stock  used  in  the 
short  sale  as  compensation  for  use  of  collat- 
eral with  respect  to  such  slock. 

■■(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amount  which— 

■■(i)  the  taxpayer  is  required  to  pay  to  a 
person  providing  personal  property  used  in 
the  short  sale,  and 

■■(ii)  the  taxpayer  receives  an  equivalent 
amount  from  another  person  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  provided  the  personal  property  in 
connection  with  the  short  sale. 

■■(C)  Separate  application.— Paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  applied  separately  with  respect 
to  interest  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
(and  any  collateral  for  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal property  described  in  such  subpara- 
graph).". 

On  page  245.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"October  31"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31". 

On  page  259,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Effective  Date  of  Regulations  With 
Respect  to  Mixed  Straddles.— The  regula- 
tions described  in  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  mixed  straddles  shall  not  apply  to 
any  position  established  before  January  1, 
1984. 

On  page  362,  line  22.  strike  out  "336,". 

On  page  367,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Treatment  of  Liquidations  Under 
Section  336.— Section  367  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.section: 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Liquidations  Under 
Section  336.— In  the  case  of  any  distribu- 
tion described  in  section  336  by  a  domestic 
corporation  which  is  made  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  United  States  person,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  regulations,  gain  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  domestic  corporation 
under  principles  similar  to  the  principles  of 
this  section. ■'. 

On  page  367,  line  19,  strike  out  '(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  369.  line  11.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(e)". 

On  page  370.  line  20,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 


BENTSEN  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2961 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  (which 
was  subsequently  modified)  to  amend- 
ment No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole 
and  (Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1236.  line  24.  and  page  1237,  lines 
1  and  2.  strike  out  "$452,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $453,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $455,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$478,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

On  page  1313,  line  10,  after  "Human  Serv- 
ices" insert  '■and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture". 

On  page  1313,  line  4,  after  ■Labor  "  insert 
■■,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  1313.  line  19,  after  'Human  Serv- 
ices "  insert  "(in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture)". 

On  page  1315,  line  4,  after  "Labor."  insert 
"or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,". 

On  page  1315,  line  22,  strike  out  "and". 
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On  page  1315.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following: 

•(4)  the  food  stamp  program  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977;  and 

On  page  1315,  line  21.  strike  out  ■(4)"  and 
insert  "(5)". 

On  page  1318.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following: 

(i)  Section  ll(e)(19)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(19)  that  information  is  requested  and 
exchanged  for  purposes  of  income  and  eligi- 
bility verification  in  accordance  with  a  State 
system:  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  1136  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
that  any  additional  information  available 
from  agencies  administering  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  be  requested  and  utilized  by 
the  State  agency  (described  in  section 
3(n)(l)  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  section  303(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;". 

On  page  1318.  line  20.  strike  out  ■(l)'  and 
insert  "(j)". 

On  page  1319.  line  3,  strike  out  '(j)"  and 
insert  "(k)". 

On  page  1321.  strike  out  line  13  and  insert 
'■(Ixl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (j)  and  (k)". 

On  page  1321.  line  23.  after  "Labor"  insert 
'■.  or.  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture". 


QUAYLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2962 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lucar,  Mr.  DAmato, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Baucus, 
and  Mr.  Grassley)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

After  section  918  insert  the  following  new- 
section: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  RURAL  HOSPITALS 

Sec  919.  (a)  Section  1886(d)(5)(C)(i)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A 
hospital  which  is  classified  as  a  rural  hospi- 
tal may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  to  be  classi- 
fied as  a  rural  referral  center  under  this 
clause  on  the  basis  of  criteria  (established 
by  the  Secretary)  which  shall  allow  the  hos- 
pital to  demonstrate  that  it  should  be  so  re- 
classified by  reason  of  certain  of  its  operat- 
ing characteristics  being  similar  to  those  of 
an  urban  hospital  located  in  the  same 
region.  Such  characteristics  shall  include 
wages,  scope  of  services,  service  area,  and 
the  mix  of  medical  specialties.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  the  criteria  by  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  prior  to  June  1.  1984, 
for  implementation  by  October  1,  1984.  An 
appeal  allowed  under  this  clause  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
within  the  first  quarter  of  the  hospital's 
cost  reporting  period,  and  the  Secretary 
must  make  a  final  determination  with  re- 
spect to  such  appeal  within  60  days  after 
the  appeal  has  Ijeen  submitted.  Any  pay- 
ment adjustments  necessitated  by  a  reclassi- 
fication based  upon  the  appeal  shall  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  beginning  of  such  cost  re- 
porting period". 

(b)  Section  1886(d)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "A  hospital  located  in  a  Standard 


Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  located  in  the  region  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  hospitals  in  the  same 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  are 
located,  or.  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary. 
the  region  in  which  the  majority  of  the  In- 
patient discharges  (with  respect  to  which 
payments  are  made  under  this  title)  from 
hospitals  in  the  same  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area  are  made". 

(c)  Section  1886(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  hospital  which  is 
located  in  an  area  which  is.  at  any  time 
after  October  1.  1983.  reclassified  from  an 
urban  to  a  rural  area,  payments  to  such  hos- 
pital for  the  first  two  cost  reporting  periods 
for  which  such  reclassification  is  effective 
shall  be  made  as  follows: 

■(A)  For  the  first  such  cost  reporting 
period,  payment  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  to  such  hospital  for  such 
accounting  period  on  the  basis  of  the  rural 
classification,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  ■^:i  of 
the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  such  hospital  for  such  account- 
ing period  on  the  basis  of  an  urban  classifi- 
cation, exceeds 

"(ii)  the  amount  payable  to  such  hospital 
for  such  accounting  period  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  classification. 

"(B)  For  the  second  such  cost  reporting 
period,  payment  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  payable  to  such  hospital  for  such 
accounting  period  on  the  basis  of  the  rural 
classification,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  '3  of 
the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  — 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  such  hospital  for  such  account- 
ing period  on  the  basis  of  an  urban  classifi- 
cation, exceeds 

"(ii)  the  amount  payable  to  such  hospital 
for  such  accounting  period  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  classification. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  advisability  of  making  adjustments  in 
the  nonlabor  component  of  those  DRGs 
(utilized  for  purposes  of  section  1886(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  have  high 
fixed  nonlabor  costs.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study,  including 
any  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes,  to  the  Congress  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of  further  re- 
finements which  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
inpatient  hospital  prospective  payment  pro- 
visions of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  in  order  to  address  the  problems  of  dif- 
ferences in  payment  amounts  to  specific 
hospitals.  The  study  shall  include  (but  shall 
not  be  limited  to)  the  degree  of  variation  in 
inpatient  hospital  costs  per  discharge  within 
each  diagnosis-related  group.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  present  alternative  methods  of 
computing  the  amount  of  such  payments. 
The  study  shall  include  a  discu.ssion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  a  method  of  payment 
under  which  a  percentage  of  the  payment 
amount  (for  discharges  classified  within  a 
diagnosi.s-related  group)  could  be  deter- 
mined on  a  regional  basis.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study,  and 
any  recommended  changes  in  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system,  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  September  1.  1984. 


FORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2963 
AND  NO.  2964 

Mr.  FORD  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  amendment  No.  2902  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  2963 

Beginning  on  page  708,  line  21,  strike  all 
through  page  771,  line  13. 

Beginning  on  page  996.  line  19.  strike  all 
through  page  969.  line  7. 

Amendment  No.  2964 

Beginning  on  page  966.  line  19.  strike  all 
through  page  969.  line  7.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SE(  .  Ki'2  rNCRKASE  IN  ALCOHOL  EX(  ISE  TAXES. 

(a)  Distilled  Spirits.— Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  section  5001(a)  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10.50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$11.50". 

(b)  Wines.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  5041 
(relating  to  rates  of  tax)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out   "17  cents"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "37  cents". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "67  cents"  in  paragraph 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1.47". 

(3)  by  striking  out   ■$2.25"   in  paragraph 

(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$4.95 '■. 

(4)  by  striking  out    ■$3.40"  in  paragraph 

(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$7.48  ■.  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■■$2.40'  in  paragraph 

(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■$5.28". 

(c)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  tax  on  distilled  spir- 
its—On  articles  manufactured  in  or  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  which  are  taxable 
under  section  5001(a).  removed  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale 
by  any  person  there  shall  be  imposed  the 
following  taxes: 

(Ai  Distilled  spirits.— On  distilled  spir- 
its. $1.00  per  proof  gallon. 

(B)  Imported  perfumes.— On  imported 
perfumes  described  in  section  5001(a)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  $1.00 
per  wine  gallon. 

(2)  Imposition  of  tax  on  wines.— On 
wmes  produced  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 5041(a).  removed  before  January  1. 
1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person  there  shall  be  imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(A)  On  still  wines  containing  not  more 
than  14  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume.  20 
cents  per  wine  gallon: 

(B)  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  14 
percent  and  not  exceeding  21  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  80  cents  per  wine  gallon; 

(Ci  On  still  wines  containing  more  than  21 
percent  and  not  exceeding  24  percent  of  al- 
cohol by  volume.  $2.70  per  wine  gallon; 

(D)  On  champagne  and  other  sparkling 
wines.  $4.08  per  wine  gallon;  and 

(El  On  artificially  carbonated  wines,  $2.88 
per  wine  gallon. 

(3)  Liability  for  tax  and  mfthod  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax,— A  person  holding 
distilled  spirits,  an  article,  or  wine  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  to  which  any  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  (I)  or  (2)  applies  shall  be  liable 
for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
treated  as  taxes  impo.sed  under  sections 
5001(a)  and  5041(a).  respectively,  and— 

(i)  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  a'i  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  and 


(ii)  shall  be  paid  on  such  date  (not  later 
than  July  1,  1985)  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

(4)  Exception  for  on-premises  retail  es- 
tablishments.—To  the  extent  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  distilled  spirits,  articles, 
and  wine  held  on  January  1,  1985  on  the 
premises  of  a  retail  establishment  where  al- 
coholic beverages  are  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  premises  only. 

(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Distilled  spirits.— The  term  ""dis- 
tilled spirits"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  5002(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(B)  Proof  gallon.- The  term  "proof 
gallon  "  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  5002(a)(ll)  of  such  Code. 

(C)  Article.— The  term  "article"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
5002(a)(14)  of  such  Code. 

(D)  Wine  gallon.— The  term  "wine 
gallon"'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  5041(c)  of  such  Code. 

(E)  Person— The  term  "person"  includes 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(F)  Secretary.— The  term  Secretary^ 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1985. 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2965 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  662.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(k)  Certain  Activities  Treated  as  Nonin- 
suRANCE  Businesses.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 806(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  the  ownership  by  a  life  insurance 
company  through  a  partnership  of  which 
the  life  insurance  company  is  a  partner  of 
the  stock  of  another  corporation  acquired 
on  January  14.  1981.  by  debt  financing  shall 
be  considered  a  noninsurance  business  and 
shall  not  be  considered  of  a  type  traditional- 
ly carried  on  by  life  insurance  companies. 
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HEINZ  (AND  SPECTER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2966 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

After  title  IX  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  X-OROUP  HEALTH  PLAN  PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING  TO  COVERAGE 
OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

OPEN  ENROLLMENT  AND  CONTINUED  COVERAGE 
REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  1001.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter: 


Subchapter  B— Health  Plans  of  Large  Em- 
ployers Which  Do  Not  Meet  Open  En- 
rollment  AND   Continued   Coverage   Re- 
quirements 
"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— In  the  case  of 
a    large    employer,    there    is 
hereby  imposed  for  each  tax- 
able year  a  tax  equal  to— 
"(1)  $500.  multiplied  by 
"(2)    the    aggregate    number    of 
failures  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
during    such     taxable    year 
under  any  group  health  plans  offered  by 
such  employer, 
"(b)  Open  Enrollment  Period.— 
"(1)    In    general.— a    group    health    plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  for  each  married  employee— 

"■(A)  who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  or  is  enrolled  under  the  plan, 
and 

"(B)  whose  spouse  loses  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  a  group  health  plan  due  to  the 
involuntary  layoff  or  involuntary  separation 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  the  spouse's  employment. 

"(2)  Terms  and  conditions  same  as  for  en- 
rollments FOR  NEW  employees.— 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  an  enrollment  during  a  qualified 
open  enrollment  period  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  group  health  plan  to  the  mar- 
ried employee  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  if 
such  employee  began  employment  for  the 
employer  on  the  first  day  of  such  period. 

■■(B)  Employees  already  covered  may  not 
INCREASE  level  OF  BENEFITS.— In  the  casc  of 
an  employee  who  is  covered  under  a  group 
health  plan  before  the  qualified  enrollment 
period,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  require  a 
group  health  plan  to  allow  such  individual 
to  elect  a  higher  level  of  benefits  than  that 
provided  by  such  coverage. 

"(C)  Commencement  of  coverage.— Any 
enrollment  during  a  qualified  open  enroll- 
ment period  need  not  take  effect  before  the 
date  on  which  the  loss  of  coverage  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  takes  effect. 

■"(c)  Continued  Coverage.— 

"(1)  In  general.— A  group  health  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
only  if  it  provides  for  continued  coverage 
for  each  qualified  employee  who  is  involun- 
tarily laid  off  or  involuntarily  separated 
(other  than  for  cause  or  mandatory  retire- 
ment) from  employment. 

"(2)  Qualified  employee.— An  employee  is 
a  qualified  employee  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  if  he  was  enrolled  in  the  group 
health  plan  at  the  time  he  was  laid  off  or 
separated  (as  described  in  paragraph  (1)). 
and  had  been  an  employee  of  the  employer 
(referred  to  in  subsection  (a))  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  full  calendar  months  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  layoff  or  separation. 

"(3)  Duration  of  continued  coverage.— 
Continued  coverage  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  for  a  period  not  less 
than  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  on 
which  the  employee  is  laid  off  or  separated 
and  ending  with  the  last  day  of 

■■(A)  the  third  calendar  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  such  layoff  or  separation. 

"(4)  Level  of  benefits.— Continued  cover- 
age for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall 
coasist  of  the  same  benefit  level  as  was  pro- 
vided to  the  employee  under  the  group 
health  plan  immediately  prior  to  his  layoff 
or  separation,  or  such  lesser  level  of  benefits 
as  may  be  established  by  the  commissioner 
or  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State 


having  jurisdiction  over  the  group  health 
plan. 

■(5)  Premium  cost  sharing.— Continued 
coverage  for  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  on  the  same  employer  and  employee  pre- 
mium cost  sharing  arrangement  as  was  in 
effect  under  the  group  health  plan  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  employee's  layoff  or  sepa- 
ration. 

"(d)  Definitions;  Nontaxable  Entities.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  Qualified  open  enrollment  period.— 
The  term  qualified  open  enrollment  period' 
means  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
day  on  which  an  appropriate  State  agency 
notifies  the  spouse  of  a  married  employee 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  that  such 
sfouse  has  become  eligible  for  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  any  Fed- 
eral of  State  law  by  reason  of  the  separation 
or  layoff  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

■•(2)  Large  employer.— The  term  large 
employer^  means  an  employer  who.  on  each 
of  some  20  days  during  the  calendar  year  or 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  each  day  being 
in  a  different  calendar  week,  employed  for 
some  portion  of  the  day— 

■■(A)  25  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  open  enrollment  requirements  in  sub- 
section (b).  and 

■B)  100  or  more  individuals  for  purposes 
of  the  continued  coverage  requirements  in 
subsection  (c). 

■■(3)  Employer.— The  term  employer'  does 
not  include  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  a  Stale  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality (including  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Commission) 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  such 
term  includes  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Group  health  plan— The  term 
"group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  .section  162(i)(2). 

"(5)  Nontaxable  entities.— In  the  case  of 
a  large  employer  who  is  not  subject  to  tax 
under  this  title,  the  calendar  year  shall  be 
treated  as  such  employer's  taxable  year. 
"(d)  Cross  References.— 

""I  I  I  For  provision  denying  dedurlion  for  tax 
imposed  by  this  section,  see  section  27,'>ia>(6(. 

"12 1  For  provisions  making  deficiency  proce- 
dures applirable  to  tax  imposed  by  this  section, 
see  .section  6211  et  seq.". 

(b)(  1 )  Chapter  41  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■CHAPTER  41-PUBLIC  CHARITIES; 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  PLANS  OF  LARGE 
EMPLOYERS 

■Subchapter  A.  Public  charities. 

■Subchapter  B.  Health  plans  of  large  em- 
ployers which  do  not  meet 
open  enrollment  requirements 
and  continued  coverage. 

"Subchapter  A— Public  Charities  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  pf 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  41  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""Chapter  41.  Public  charities;  certain  health 
plans  for  large  employers."'. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6104(c)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
chapter  41  or  42"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  subchapter  A  of  chapter  41.  or 
chapter  42  ". 
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(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply- 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  open  enrollment  re- 
quirements under  section  4912  (b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  enrollment 
periods  for  employees  whose  spouses  are  in- 
voluntarily laid  off  or  separated  more  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date:  and 

(B»  in  the  case  of  the  continued  coverage 
requirements  under  section  4912  (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  employ- 
ees who  are  involuntarily  laid  off  or  separat- 
ed on  or  after  January  1.  1985.  in  taxable 
years  endmg  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  group  health  plan 
which  was  subject  to  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  date  on  which  such 
agreement  expires  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extensions  agreed  to  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  shall,  if  later, 
be  substituted  for  the  date  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

STUDY  OF  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HEALTH  CARE 
COVERAGE  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec.  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  changes  which  might  be  made  in 
employer-provided  health  care  coverage 
which  would  provide  adequate  continuing 
health  care  coverage  and  conversion  privi- 
leges for  employees  who  are  involuntarily 
terminated  from  employment.  Such  study 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  by  employers  in  providing 
continuing  health  care  coverage  of  various 
durations,  and  at  various  contribution  levels 
by  the  former  employee  (including  a  zero 
contribution  level).  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress 
not  later  than  June  1.  1985.  and  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  such  continuing 
coverage. 


COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2967 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposeci  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows; 

On  page  1089.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out 
"the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1985". 


BOSCH  WITZ  (AND  DUREN- 

BERGER)        AMENDMENT        NO. 
2968 

Mr.  BOSCH  WITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DuRENBERCER)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

section  i.  certain  ural  orfiam/ations  of 
polue   a.m)   fikeku;mtkk.s   made 
exempt  from  taxation. 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (listing  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  tax  on  corporations,  cer- 
tain trusts,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(25)  A  police  and  firefighters  organiza- 
tion— 

"(A)  of  a  purely  local  character. 

"(B)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  (other  than  through  payment  of  life, 
sick,  accident,  retirement,  or  other  benefits) 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

"(C)  the  income  of  which  consists  solely  of 
amounts  received  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, amounts  received  from  assess- 
ments on  the  police  and  firefighter  salaries 
of  members,  amounts  received  from  mem- 
bers dues  and  contributions,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  fundraising  activities,  and 
income  in  respect  of  investments  and  any 
other  income  which  insures  solely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  membership  or  the  associa- 
tion. 

(D)  in  which  (I)  the  funding,  financing 
and  eligibility  requirements  are  governed  by 
an  act  of  the  State  legislature,  and  (2)  the 
benefits  or  services  provided  to  members  are 
benefits  or  service  that  in  other  communi- 
ties are  provided  by  municipal  or  state  gov- 
ernments and  supported  by  tax  funds:  and 

(E)  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  as  though  it  were  a  govern- 
mental plan  defined  in  section  414(d). 

SE( .  2  KFFKtTIVK  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
August  23.  1981. 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2969 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  proposed  an 
amendment  (which  was  subsequently 
modified)  to  amendment  No.  2902  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(D)  Use  after  1 983. —Qualified  container 
equipment  placed  in  service  before  January 
1.  1984.  Ahich  is  used  before  such  date  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity  shall  not.  for  pur- 
poses of  section  47  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  sec- 
tion 38  property  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
such  equipment  before  January  1.  1985.  by  a 
foreign  person  or  entity.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  qualified  con- 
tainer equipment"  means  any  container, 
container  chasis,  or  container  trailer  of  a 
United  States  person  with  a  present  class 
life  of  not  more  than  6  years. 


INOUYE  (AND  MATSUNAGA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2970 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

After  section  965.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SERVICES  OF  A  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 
PROVIDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  AN  HMO 

Sec  966.  (a)  Section  1861(s)(2)(H)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(H)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  services  furnished  pursuant  to  a  risk- 
sharing  contract  under  section  1876  (g)  to  a 
member  of  an  eligible  organization  by  a  clin- 
ical psychologist  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(ee)).  and  such  services  and  supplies  fur- 


nished as  an  incident  to  his  services  to  such 
a  member  as  would  otherwise  be  covered 
under  this  part  if  furnished  by  a  physician 
or  as  an  incident  to  a  physicians:". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

"(ee)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (1)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  he  so 
practices.  (2)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in 
psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  licensed  or  certified 
prior  to  January  1.  1978.  possesses  a  mas- 
ters degree  in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a 
national  register  of  mental  health  service 
providers  in  psychology  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  and  (3)  po.ssesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  in  health 
service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  postde- 
gree.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
-services  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2971 
Mr.  BENTSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole 
(and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  891  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert  the 
following: 

(5)  Exception  for  certain  established 
PROGRAMS.— The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  to  carry  out  a  program  established 
under  State  law  which  has  been  in  effect  in 
substantially  the  same  form  during  the  30- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  but  only  if  such  proceeds  are 
used  to  make  loans  or  to  fund  similar  obliga- 
tions— 

(A)  in  the  same  manner  in  which. 

(B)  in  the  .same  (or  lesser)  amount  per 
participant,  and 

(C)  for  the  same  purposes  for  which,  such 
program  was  operated  on  March  15.  1984. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations issued  on  or  after  March  15.  1987. 


MATTINGLY  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2972 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Mattingly.  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nunn)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
propo-sed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  972.  line  10.  following  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Other  substance  with  transitory 
existence.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  this  subchapter  on  barium  sulfide  or 
on  any  solution  or  mixture  containing  any 
of  such  chemical,  which  has  a  transitory 
presence  during  any  process  of  refining  or 
extracting  any  barium  substance  or  com- 
pound from  barite  ore  which  is  not  subject 
to  tax  under  section  4661(a). 

"(B)  Removal  of  substance.— The  removal 
by  any  person  for  use.  sale,  disposal,  or  stor- 
age of  barium  sulfide  from  any  process  of 
producing  a  substance  which  is  not  subject 


to  section  4661(a)  shall  be  treated  as  the  use 
of  such  chemical  by  such  person,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  tax  under  section  4661(a)." 

KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2973 

Mr.  Dole  (for  Mr.  Kennedy)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  1177.  delete  the  "or"  on  line  2: 

On  page  1177,  add  "or"  after  "foundation" 
on  line  11:  and 

On  page  1177  after  line  U,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  of  a 
state  substantially  all  of  whose  activities  are 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  educational  orga- 
nizations described  in  Section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  that  are  institutions  of 
higher  education:  in  which  substantially  all 
use  of  the  donated  equipment  is  by  students 
of  such  institutions:  and  the  donated  equip- 
ment is  not  used,  other  than  in  an  insub- 
stantial part,  for  the  performance  of  con- 
tract research  for  or  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons other  than  tho.se  (i)  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(a)(1)  or  501(c)(3).  and  (ii)  which  are 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 


I 


BAUCUS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2974 

Mr.  Baucus  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Exon)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supa: 
as  follows; 

On  page  541  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the 
following: 

SEf.  1H».  limitation  on  A.MOINT  of  DFI'KKC  ia 
TION  AND  INVESTMENT  TAX  <  RKDIT 
ALLOWABLE  FOR  I.IXl  RY  Al  TOMO 
BILKS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 168  (relating  to  unadjusted  basis:  ad- 
justments) is  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Limitation  in  case  of  luxury  auto- 
mobiles.— 

"(A)  In  general.  — In  the  case  of  a  passen- 
ger automobile,  the  aggregate  basis  of  such 
automobile  taken  into  account  by  all  per- 
.sons  holding  interests  in  the  automobile— 

"(i)  for  purpo.ses  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  allowable  under 
this  section  (and  any  other  deduction  allow- 
able for  depreciation  or  amortization). 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 38.  and 

"(iii)  for  purposes  of  .section  179, 
shall   not   exceed  $15,000   increased   by  the 
automobile   price   inflation   adjustment   (if 
any)   for  the  calendar  year   in   which   the 
automobile  is  placed  in  .service. 

"(B)  Passenger  automobile.— For  purpose 
of  this  paragraph- 
ed)  In   general.— Except   as   provided   in 
clause  (ii),  the  term    passenger  automobile' 
means  any  4-wheeled  vehicle— 

"(I)  which  is  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways, 
and 

••(II)  which  is  rated  at  6.000  pounds  gross 
vehicle  weight  or  less. 

••(ii)  Exception  for  certain  vehicles.— 
The  term  passenger  automobile'  shall  not 
include— 


"(I)  any  ambulance,  hearse,  or  combina- 
tion ambulance-hearse  used  by  the  taxpayer 
directly  in  a  trade  or  business. 

"(II)  any  vehicle  used  by  the  taxpayer  di- 
rectly in  the  trade  or  business  of  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  for  compensation  or 
hire,  and 

•(III)  under  regulations,  any  truck  or  van. 

••(C)  Automobile  price  inflation  adjust- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
ed) In  general.— The  automobile  price  in- 
flation adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

■•(I)  the  CPI  automibile  component  for 
November  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
exceeds 

•■(II)  the  CPI  automobile  component  for 
November  of  1983. 

In  the  cas^of  calendar  year  1984.  the  auto- 
mobile price  inflation  adjustment  shall  be 
zero. 

'■(ii)  CPI  automobile  component.— The 
term  CPI  automobile  component'  means 
the  automobile  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

■■(D)  Coordination  with  section  io3i.— 
In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 1031  where  the  property  received  in  the 
exchange  is  a  passenger  automobile,  the 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  over  the  limitation  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  purposes  of  section  1031. 

■■(E)  Treatment  of  leases — 
d)  Exception  for  lessors —This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  passenger 
automobile  leased  or  held  for  leasing  by  any 
person  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of 
leasing  passenger  automobiles. 

■■(ii)  Treatment  of  lessees.— For  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  this  chapter  for  rentals  or 
other  payments  under  a  lea.se  of  a  passenger 
automobile,  only  the  allowable  portion  of 
such  payments  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

'•(iii)  Allowable  portion.— The  term  al- 
lowable portion'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
lease  of  an  automobile,  the  fraction— 

'■(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  limita- 
tion of  subparagraph  (A)  in  effect  for  the 
calender  year  in  which  the  automobile  is 
places  in  service  under  the  lease,  and 

•■(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  automobile  when  so 
placed  in  service.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  March  15.  1984.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2975 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Durenberger) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole 
(and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On    page    182,    between    lines    9    and    10. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
alternative  minimum  tax  on  corporations 

Sec  52.  (a)  Section  56  (relating  to  addi- 
tional corporate  minimum  tax)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  .iS    ALTERNATIVE  MINIMIM  TAX  ON  CORPO- 
RATIONS. 
"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— 

••(1)  In  general.— a  tax  is  hereby  imposed 
on  each  corporation  in  an  amount  equal  to 
15  percent  of  its  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income. 


••(2)  Tax  imposed  only  if  greater  tham 
REGUTAX  liability.— A  tax  shall  be  imposed 
by  this  section  on  the  corporate  minitax 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  for  any  tax- 
able year  only  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  re- 
gutax  for  such  year. 

■■(3)  Tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  recutax.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  a  tax  imposed  by  this 
.section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  regutax. 

■■(b)  Corporate  Minitax  Taxable 
Income.— For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'corporate  minitax  taxable  income'  means 
the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year— 

■■(  1 )  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

■■(A)  $50,000.  plus 

■•(B)  the  deductions  allowed  for  the  tax- 
able year  (other  than  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  172).  plus 

■■(C)  the  minitax  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (d).  and 

■■(2)  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
corporate  minitax  preference  items. 

■■(c)  Corporate  Minitax  Preference 
Items.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporate  minitax  preferences  items  are: 

■■(1)  Certain  section  st  preference 
items.— The  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  the  following  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 57(a): 

■■(A)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  excess  de- 
pletion). 

■■(B)  Paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  real  property). 

■■(C)  Paragraph  (4)  (relating  to  amortiza- 
tion of  certified  pollution  control  facilities). 

■■(D)  Paragraph  (11)  (relating  to  intangi- 
ble drilling  cost),  but  computed  on  a 
straight-line  basis  over  a  period  of  120 
months. 

■■(E)  Paragraph  (12)  (relating  to  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  deduction). 

■■(2)  Mining  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs.— With  respect  to  each  mine  or 
other  natural  deposit  (other  than  an  oil  or 
gas  well)  of  the  taxpayer,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of— 

■■(A)  the  deductions  for  development  and 
mining  exploration  expenditures  described 
in  sections  616  and  617  allowable  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

■■(B)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowed  if  such  expenditures  had  been  cap- 
italized and  amortized  ratably  over  a  120- 
month  perioc  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which  the  first  such  expenditures  were 
made. 

•■(3)  Certain  amounts  relating  to  tax- 
exempt  obligations.— 

■■(A)  Interest  on  tax  exempt  obligations 

PURCHASED  AFTER   DECEMBER    31.    1984.  — In   the 

case  of  any  obligation— 

■■(i)  purchased  after  December  31.  1984, 
and 

••(ii)  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from 
tax. 

the   amount   of   interest   which   is  exempt 
from  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

■•(B)  Interest  on  debt  to  carry  tax- 
exempt  obligations  purchased  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.- The  amount  of  interest  on  in- 
debtedness incurred  or  continued  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  obligations  the  interest  on 
which  is  exempt  from  taxes  for  the  taxable 
year,  to  the  extent  that  a  deduction  is  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  interest  for  such 
taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  265(2). 

■■(C)  Allocation  rule.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amount  of  deductions 
for  debt  to  carry  tax-exempt  securities  is 
the  taxpayer's  total  interest  deductions  for 
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the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
equal  to— 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxpayer's 
total  investment  in  tax-exempt  obligations, 
divided  by 

••(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  basis  of 
the  taxpayer's  total  assets. 

■■(4)  Deferred  disc  or  fsc  income.— The 
taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  any  DISCs  or 
PSC's  increase  in  accumulated  DISC  or  FSC 
income  for  the  taxable  year. 

■(5)  Certain  shipping  income.  — With  re- 
spect to  any  construction  reserve  fund  or 
capital  construction  fund  established  by  the 
taxpayer  under  sections  511  and  607  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1161.  1177). 
the  net  increase  for  such  taxable  year  in  the 
income  and  capital  gain  accounts  under 
such  funds. 

■■(6)  Amortization  of  motor  carrier  oper- 
ating AUTHORITIES.— The  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 266  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  (relating  to  deduction  for  motor  car- 
rier operating  authorities). 

"(7)  Excess  original  issue  discount  in- 
terest.—With  respect  to  original  issue  dis- 
count bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness issued  by  the  taxpayer  before  April  13. 
1984.  the  amount  by  which  the  deductions 
for  interest  taken  in  the  taxable  year  for 
each  bond  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to— 

•■(A)  the  yield  that  would  have  been  paid 
on  the  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness if  the  amount  of  original  issue  discount 
under  the  obligation  were  paid  as  interest 
over  the  period  of  the  obligation,  employing 
compound  interest  computations  'with  com- 
pounding at  annual  intervals),  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  bond  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedne.ss  as  of  the 
close  of  the  prior  bond-year  (or  in  the  case 
of  the  first  bond-year,  on  the  date  of  issue). 

•(8)  Deductions  for  certain  costs  in- 
curred WITH  respect  to  LONG-TERM  CON- 
TRACTS.—With  respect  to  certain  indirect 
costs  in  connection  with  long-term  contracts 
entered  into  by  a  taxpayer  before  April  13. 
1984,  the  amount  by  which  the  deduction  al- 
lowed in  the  taxable  year  for  such  indirect 
costs  exceeds  the  deduction  that  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  if  such 
costs  had  been  capitalized  and  deducted 
under  the  progress  payment  method  of  ac- 
counting for  long-term  contracts. 

■(d)  MiNiTAX  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduc- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  minitax  net 
operating  loss  deduction'  means  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction  under  section  172  (a) 
for  the  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  the  re- 
gutax.  except  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  such  deduction— 

•(A)  section  172  (b)<2)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income'  for  taxable  income'  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

"(B)  the  net  operating  loss  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  172  (O)  for  any  loss  year 
shall  be  adjusted  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  Adjustments  to  net  operating  loss 
computation.— 

"(A)  Post-1984  loss  years.— In  the  case  of 
a  loss  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1984,  the  net  operating  loss  for  such  year 
under  section  172  (c)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  corporate  minitax  preference 
items  arising  in  such  year. 

"(B)  PRE-198S  years— In  the  case  of  loss 
years  beginning  before  January  1.  1985.  the 
amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  which  may 
be  carried  over  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.   1984.   for  purposes  of 


paragraph  (1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(i)  the  amount  which  may  be  carried 
from  the  loss  year  to  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  beginning  after  December 
31.  1984,  reduced  by 

•(ii)  the  amount  of  corporate  minitax 
preference  items  arising  in  such  loss  year  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  $10,000. 

■■(e)  Election  To  Make  Adjustments  for 
Regutax  Purposes.— 

•■(1)  In  general— The  taxpayer  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  year  to  have  any  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (b)(2)  with  re- 
spect to  any  corporate  minitax  preference 
item  arising  in  such  year  apply  al.so  to  such 
item  for  regutax  purposes.  The  treatment  of 
any  item  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
has  been  made  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  (for  all  later  years  and  for  pur- 
poses of  both  the  regutax  and  the  minitax) 
be  consistent  with  its  treatment  for  the  year 
in  which  it  arises. 

■■(2)  Time  for  making  election.— Any  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to 
any  item  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
due  date  (with  extensions i  for  filing  the 
return  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  w'hich  such  item  arose. 

■•(3)  Revocation  only  with  consent.— 
Any  election  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
made  only  in  the  manner  provided  by  regu- 
lations, and  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

•■(f)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Credits.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) Credits  not  allowable.— Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (2).  no  credit  shall  be 
allowable  against  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a). 

•■(2)  Foreign  tax  credit  allowed  against 
alternative  minimum  tax  — 

••(A)  Determination  of  foreign  tax 
credit.— The  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  which  can  be  taken  against  the 
lax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  (section  901  and  following). 

•■(B)  Increase  in  amount  of  foreign  taxes 
TAKEN  into  ACCOUNT.— For  purposes  of  the 
determination  provided  by  subparagraph 
(A),  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
to  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of— 

■•(i)  the  foreign  tax  credit  allowable  under 
section  33(a)  in  computing  the  regular  tax 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

■•(ii)  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  Section  904  'a'  limitation.— For 
purposes  of  the  determinition  provided  by 
subparagraph  (A),  the  limitation  of  section 
904  (a)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
same  proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  sut)section  (a)  against  which  such 
credit  is  taken  and  the  regular  tax  as— 

•'(i)  the  taxpayer's  corporate  minitax  tax- 
able income  from  .sources  without  the 
United  States  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  tax- 
payer's entire  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income),  bears  to 

•(ii)  his  entire  corporate  minitax  taxable 
income. 

For  such  purpose,  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion of  section  904(a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  imposed  by  sub.section  (a). 

••(D)    Definition   of   corporate   minitax 

taxable   income   from   SOURCES   WITHOUT  THE 

United  States.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  term  'corporate  minitax  tax- 
able income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States'  means  adjusted  gross  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States,  ad- 


justed as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (b)  (taking  into  account  in 
such  adjustment  only  items  described  in 
such  paragraphs  which  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  items  of  gross  income  from  sources 
without  the  United  States). 

•'(E)  Special  rule  for  applying  section 
904  iC'  — In  determining  the  amount  of  for- 
eign taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
or  accrued  in  a  preceding  or  succeeding  tax- 
able year  under  section  904(c)— 

"(i)  the  limitation  of  section  904(a)  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  subparagraph  <C). 
and 

••(ii)  any  increase  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

■•(3)  Carryover  and  carrybacks  of  cred- 
its.—For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  carryover  or  carryback  of 
any  credit  allowable  under  subpart  A  of  part 
IV.  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  allowed  a  credit  against  the  regutax 
for  any  taxable  year  for  which  a  tax  is  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  credit  which  would  have  been  al- 
lowed against  the  regutax  for  such  taxable 
year  if  such  regutax  had  been  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

■■(A)  the  regutax.  over 

•■(B)  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

••(g)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

••(1)  Regutax.— The  term  regutax'  means 
the  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  section  and  without  regard  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  531  and  541). 

■•(2)  Adjusted  regutax.— The  term  adjust- 
ed regutax'  means  for  any  taxable  year— 

•(A)  the  regutax.  reduced  by 

■■(B)  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  (other  than  sec- 
tions 31.  39.  and  43). 

•■(3)  Taxable  year  in  which  item  arises.— 
In  the  case  of  any  amount  which  is  taken 
into  account  for  regutax  purposes  in  more 
than  1  taxable  year,  such  amount  shall  be 
treated  as  an  item  arising  in  the  first  such 
taxable  year.  ". 

•■(4)  Application  with  section  291.— 
Under  regulations  pre.scribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary rules  similar  to  rules  of  section  57(b) 
shall  apply  to  items  described  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  ic).". 

(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  submit 
to  the  Congre.ss  such  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1984. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2976  AND  2977 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2902  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 
Strike  out  section  902. 

Amendment  No.  2977 
Beginning  on  page  1203,  line  16,  strike  out 
through  page  1205.  line  2.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


physician  fee  freeze 

Sec  904.  (a)  Section  1842(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(5)  through  (7).  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(4)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians' 
services  furnished  to  inpatients  of  a  hospi- 
tal, the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any  level 
higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  June  30.  1984. 
in  the  case  of  the  freeze  period  defined  in 
subparagraph  (C). 

•(B)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  .services  fur- 
nished to  inpatients  of  a  hospital  for  periods 
beginning  after  the  freeze  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  treat  the  levels  as  set  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  having  fully  provided  for 
economic  changes  which  woul(J  have  been 
taken  into  account  but  for  the  limitations 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A). 

■•(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
■freeze  period'  is  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1.  1984.  and  ending  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  attributable  to  the 
application  of  subparagraph  (A)  has 
reached  $5.4  billion. 

■■(D)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  monitor,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, any  significant  changes  in  patterns  of 
physician  practices,  such  as  changes  in 
volume  or  type  of  services,  which  may  be 
viewed  as  attempts  to  circumvent  the  fee 
freeze.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
determine,  after  the  first  12  months  of  the 
freeze  period,  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  2  percent  or  more  in  per  capita 
phsyician  charges  to  beneficiaries  under 
this  title  for  physicians'  services  provided  on 
an  inpatient  basis  (taking  into  account  age 
changes  in  the  population  of  beneficiaries 
during  such  12  months),  the  Secretary  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  participation  for  a 
hospital  under  section  1866.  that  the  hospi- 
tal provide,  in  its  agreement  filed  with  the 
Secretary  under  section  1866  (a)  (1).  that 
any  physician  who- 
'd) is  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
(courtesy  or  otherwi.se).  and 

■■(ii)  furnishes  services  to  inpatients  in  the 
hospital. 

must  enter  into  an  agreement  described  in 
subparagraph  (F)  in  a  manner  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

•'(E)  A  physician's  agreement  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (D)  is  an  agreement  by  the 
physician  not  to  impose  any  charge  or  re- 
ceive payment  for  any  services  which  are 
furnished  to  any  inpatient  in  the  hospitiil 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  except  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (ii)  or  under 
the  procedure  described  in  section  1870  (f) 
(1).':  and 


BRADLEY (AND  DURENBERGER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2978 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (For  himself  and  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  827.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


SEC.   «15.    ADDITIONAL   TAX   ON   GASOLINE    WITH 
LEAD  ADDITIVES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4081  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

"(d)  Gasoline  With  Lead  Additives.— In 
addition  to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  gasoline  with 
lead  additives  sold  by  the  producer  or  im- 
porter thereof,  or  by  any  producer  or  gaso- 
line with  lead  additives,  a  tax  of  10  cents  for 
each  gram  of  lead  added  to  a  gallon  in 
excess  of  .10  of  a  gram,  and  a  proportionate 
tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of 
a  gram.  ". 

(b)  No  Termination  Date.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  4081  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'subsection  (a)". 

(c)  Transfer  of  Tax  Into  Superfund.— 

(1)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 221  (b)(1)  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9631  (b)(1))  (relating  to  transfers  to  re- 
sponse trust  fund)  is  amended  by  inserting 

■4081  (c)."  before  '^eil  ". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  303 
of  .such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9653)  (relating  to  ex- 
piration, sunset  provision)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4611  and 
under  4661"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•sections  4081(c).  4611.  and  4661  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'sections  4611  and 
4661"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sections 
4081(c).  4611.  and  4661  ". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  sales  after  June 
30.  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  VOL- 
UNTARY PRAYER 


HATFIELD  (AND  DENTON) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     2979    AND 
2980 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DENTON  (for  Mr.  Hatfield,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Denton)  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
po.sed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1059)  to 
provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
deny  equal  access  to  students  in  public 
schools  and  public  colleges  who  wish 
to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses and  to  provide  district  courts 
with  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  this 
act;  as  follows: 

Amendment  Nos.  2979  and  2980 
(Purpose:    To    provide    a    Hatfield-Denton 
compromise  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
deny  equal  access  to  students  in  public 
secondary  schools  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes  and  to  pro- 
vide district  courts  with  jurisdiction  over 
violations  of  this  Act) 
On  page  4.  starting  at  line  4.  strike  all 
through  page  8,  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Equal  Access  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
state  or  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance  that  by 
policy  or  practice  generally  allows  groups  of 


secondary  school  students  to  meet  during 
non-instructional  time  to  deny  equal  access 
and  opportunity  to.  or  discriminate  against, 
any  student  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  reli- 
gious content  of  the  speech  at  such  meeting 
if- 

(1)  the  activity  is  voluntary  and  student 
initiated; 

(2)  there  is  no  sponsorship  of  the  activity 
by  the  school,  the  government  or  its  agents, 
or  employees; 

(3)  the  activity  is  not  in  and  of  itself  un- 
lawful; and, 

(4)  the  activity  does  not  materially  and 
substantially  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  educational  activities  within  the 
school. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  (1)  influence 
the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer  or  other 
religious  activity.  (2)  require  any  person  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  other  religious  ac- 
tivity; or.  (3)  expend  public  funds  beyond 
the  incidental  cost  of  allowing  student-initi- 
ated activities  on  institution  or  school  prem- 
ises. 

individual  action 

Sec.  3.  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  such  equitable  or  declaratory 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  or  both. 

ACTION  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Sec  4  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  in  writing  w'hich  is 
signed  by  either  a  parent  or  group  of  par- 
ents to  the  effect  that  the  minor  child  or 
children  of  such  parent  or  group,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  class  of  persons  similarly  situated, 
are  being  deprived  by  a  school  board  of 
rights  guaranteed  under  this  Act.  and  the 
Attorney  General— 

(A)  believes  the  complaint  is  meritorious; 

(B>  certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of 
such  complaint  are  unable,  in  his  judgment, 
to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal 
proceedings  for  relief; 

(C)  certifies  that  the  institution  of  an 
action  will  materially  further  the  orderly 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(D)  gives  notice  of  such  complaint  to  the 
appropriate  .school  board:  and 

(E)  certifies  that  he  is  satisfied  that  such 
board  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  adjust 
the  conditions  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

The  Attorney  General  may  institute  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  against  such  parties,  and  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  implead  as 
defendants  such  additional  parties  as  are  or 
become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective 
relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  when 
such  person  or  persons  are  unable,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  other  interested  persons 
or  organizations,  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
litigation  or  to  obtain  effective  legal  repre- 
sentation; or  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  institution  of  such  litigation  would  jeop- 
ardize the  personal  safety,  employment,  or 
economic  standing  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons, their  families,  or  their  property. 

DISTRICT  COURT  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  district  court  in  which  an 
action  is  brought  shall  have  and  shall  exer- 
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else   jurisdiction   of   proceedings    instituted 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

(c)  Each  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  provide  such  equitable  relief,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district,  or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  judge,  in  which  the  case  is  pending, 
immediately  to  designate  a  judge  in  such 
district  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  In 
the  event  that  no  judge  in  the  district  is 
available  to  hear  and  determine  the  case, 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  acting  chief  judge,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit,  or 
in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge,  of  the 
circuit,  who  shall  then  designate  a  district 
or  circuit  judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear  and 
determine  the  case. 

(ei  In  any  action  commended  pursuant  to 
the  Act.  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  may 
award  to  the  prevailing  party  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  1001*  k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  education  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  secondary  edu- 
cation as  determined  by  State  law. 

(4)  the  term  "sponsorship"  includes  the 
act  of  a  teacher  or  administrator  or  other 
such  employee  who  leads,  or  participates  in 
the  meeting.  The  assignment  of  a  teacher, 
administrator  or  other  such  employee  for 
the  custodial  purpose  of  assuring  the  order- 
ly conduct  of  religious  student  meetings 
does  not  constitute  sponsorship  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

(5)  the  term  "meeting"  means  any  extra- 
curricular activity  allowed  by  the  school. 
The  term  meeting"  does  not  include  offi- 
cially sponsored  school  athletic  teams  that 
participate  In  interscholastic  competition. 

<6)  the  term  "non-instructional"  means 
that  the  student  is  not  receiving  curricular 
instruction  from  a  teacher. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  judicially  determined  to  be  in- 
valid, the  provisions  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  su- 
persede all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
any  public  school  students.  Strike  out  the 
material  after  line  17,  on  page  8,  and  insert 
in  in  lieu  thereof: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  deny 
equal  access  to  students  in  public  secondary 
schools  who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  re- 
ligious purposes  and  to  provide  district 
courts  with  jurisdiction  over  violations  of 
this  Act." 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2981 

Mr.  ABDNOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  541  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert  the 
following: 

SK(     1H9.  I.IMITATIO.N  ON  nKDHTIOS  FOR  LOSSKS 
ON  KARMINi;. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  not  deducti- 
ble) is  amended  by  adding  after  section  280E 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  2H0K.   LIMITATION  ON   OKDItTIONS  .ATTRIB- 
ITABI.KTO  FAKMINi;. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer engaged  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming,  the  deductions  attributable  to  such 
trade  or  business  which,  but  for  this  section, 
would  be  allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  the  gross  income  of  such  taxpayer  de- 
rived from  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
for  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(2)  $21,000. 

"(b)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Separate 
Returns.— 

"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  mar- 
ried individual— 

"(A)  who  files  a  separate  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"'B)  the  spouse  of  whom  has  any  income 
or  deductions  attributable  to  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming  for  such  year. 

subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  applied  to  such  in- 
dividual for  such  year  by  substituting 
$10,500'  for  ■$21,000' 

"(2)  Determination  of  marital  status.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  marital 
status  shall  be  determined  under  section 
143. 

"(c)  Carryover  of  Farm  Operating 
Losses.— The  amount  not  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  deduction 
attributable  to  the  trade  or  business  of 
farming  in  the  following  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Income  and  deductions.— The  deter- 
mination of  whether  any  item  of  income  is 
derived  from  the  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing and  whether  any  deduction  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  trade  or  business  of  farming  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  Several  trades  or  businesses  of 
FARMING.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged 
in  more  than  one  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing, all  such  trades  or  businesses  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  one  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

"(3)  Partnerships,  trusts,  and  s  corpora- 
tions.—A  trade  or  business  of  farming  car- 
ried on  by  a  partnership,  trust,  or  S  corpora- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  carried  on  by  the 
partners  of  such  partnership,  the  benefici- 
aries of  such  trust,  and  the  shareholders  of 
such  corporation  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
terest in  such  partnership,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion (as  the  case  may  be)." 

(b)  Establishment  of  the  Limited  Re- 
source Farmers  and  Ranchers  Loan  Trust 
Fund.- Subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  (relating 
to  trust  funds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


•SKC.    9504.     LIMITKI)    RCSOlRfK    FARMERS    AND 
RAN(  HER.S  LOAN  TRl  ST  FIND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  TIiust  Fund.- There  is 
established  within  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Limited  Resource  Farmers  and  Ranch- 
ers Loan  Trust  Fund'  which  shall  consist  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Increased  Resources.— 
There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Limit- 
ed Resource  Farmers  and  Ranchers  Loan 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  amounts 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates is  equal  to  the  revenues  received  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during 
such  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  189(a)  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Tax  Act  of  1984. 

"(c)  Expenditures  Prom  Trust  Fund.— 
Funds  in  the  Limited  Resources  Farmers 
and  Ranchers  Loan  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  and  insuring 
farm  ownership  loans,  and  operating  loans, 
to  low-income,  limited  resource  borrowers 
under  subtitles  A  and  B.  respectively,  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921.  el  seq.)."". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  .sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
280E  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  280F.  Limitation  on  deductions  attrib- 
utable to  farming." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  98  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9504.  Limited  Resource  Farmers  and 
Ranchers  Loan  Fund .". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984. 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2982 
AND  2983 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  amendment  No.  2902  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2982 
At  the  end  of  title  "VIII,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subtitle: 

Subtitle    —Taxpayer's  Rights 
SE(       short  title 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Taxpay- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  Act  ". 

SEC.      .  t  (H"RT  ORDER  REQIIREI)  FOR  LEVY 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6331  (relating 
to  levy  and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f )  Court  Order  Required.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Levy  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  only  after  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized by  court  order  to  make  such  levy. 

"(2)  Authority  to  issue  order.— On  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  the  court  order  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  issued 
by  any  Federal  judge  or  any  judge  of  a 
State  court  of  record  within  the  district 
wherein  the  property  (or  right  to  property) 
to  be  levied  is  locate(l. 

"(3)  Standards  for  issuing  order.— A 
judge  may  issue  an  order  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  if— 


"(A)  the  taxpayer  was  afforded  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  be  heard  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  the  order, 

"(B)  the  Secretary  demonstrates  that— 

■"(i)  There  are  no  facts  in  dispute  which,  if 
resolved  in  the  taxpayer's  favor,  would 
result  in  the  redetermination  of  any  defi- 
ciency, and 

"(ii)  all  efforts  provided  by  law  which  may 
be  taken  prior  to  levy  and  distraint  (includ- 
ing offers  to  compromise  and  time  pay- 
ments) have  been  taken,  and 

"(C)  the  judge  determines  that  such  levy 
will  not  result  in  any  unusual,  unnecessary, 
or  irreparable  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(4)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "State"  inclucies  any  possession  of 
the  United  States."". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  levy 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.      .  AWARDING  OF  COIRT  COSTS  AND  CERTAIN 

FEES. 

(a)  Awards  For  Fees  Incurred  in  Admin- 
istrative Actions  to  be  Allowed.— 

(1)  In  general —Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7430  (relating  to  awarding  of  court  costs  and 
certain  fees)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  any  adminis- 
trative proceeding)"  after  "civil  proceed- 
ing"'. an<i 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  before  any  agency  of 
the  United  States'"  after  "Tax  Court)"  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  7430(b)  (re- 
lating to  requirement  that  administrative 
remedies  be  exhausted)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""in  any  civil  proceeding  brought  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States"  after  "section 
(a)"". 

(B)  Section  504  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  costs,  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding to  which  section  7430  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies.'", 

(b)  Repeal  of  Dollar  Limitation.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  7430  (relating  to  limi- 
tation), as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  ( I ).  ( 2 ),  and  ( 3 ). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  civil  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  .  assistant  se(  retary  for  taxpayer  as- 
sistance. 

(a)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Taxpayer  As- 
sistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Taxpayer  Assist- 
ance Protection  Board  to  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Taxpayer  Assistance.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  providing  to  taxpayers— 

(i)  assistance  in  obtaining  easily  under- 
standable tax  information  and  information 
on  audits,  corrections,  and  appeals  proce- 
dures; 

(ii)  assistance  in  answering  questions  on 
tax  liability  and  preparing  and  filing  re- 
turns: and 

(iii)  assistance  in  locating  documents  or 
payments  filed  with  or  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  by  taxpayers; 

(B)  providing  personnel  in  local  offices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  receive  and 


evaluate  complaints  or  improper,  abusive,  or 
inefficient  service  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  personnel  and.  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  personnel  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
recommend  the  taking  of  action  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  correct  such  serv- 
ice: 

(C)  surveying  taxpayers  to  obtain  their 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

(D)  compiling  data  on  the  number  and 
type  of  taxpayer  complaints  in  each  inter- 
nal revenue  district  and  evaluating  the  ac- 
tions taken  to  resolve  such  complaints:  and 

(E)  carrying  out  such  other  functions 
which  relate  to  assisting  taxpayers  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on 
the  activities  of  the  Taxpayer  Assistance 
Protection  Board. 

(2)  Salary.— Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(5)"'  in  the  item  relating  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(6)". 

(b)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  4-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  "Within  90 
days  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  guidelines  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Taxpayer  Assistance  Protec- 
tion Board. 

SEC.     .  NOTICE  TO  THIRD-PARTY  RECORDKEEPERS. 

<a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
7609(a)  (relating  to  nature  of  summons)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  summons 
shall  also  notify  the  third-party  recordkeep- 
ers  of  the  rights  of  persons  entitled  to 
notice  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  intervene  and 
stay  compliance  under  subsection  (b)."". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sum- 
monses issued  after  the  30th  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  .     .  WRITTEN  ADVICE  OF  INTERNAL  REVESl  E 
SERVK  E. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6404  (relating  to 
abatements)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Abatement  of  Deficiency  and  Any 
Penalty  or  Interest  A"rTRiBUTABLE  to 
Written  Advice  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.— 

"(1)  Abatement  of  deficiency.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  abate  the  full  amount  of  any 
deficiency  attributable  to  erroneous  advice 
furnished  to  the  taxpayer  in  writing  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  of  the  taxpayer 
unless  the  deficiency  resulted  from  a  failure 
by  the  taxpayer  to  provide  adequate  or  ac- 
curate information. 

"(2)  Abatement  of  penalty  or  interest.— 
Any  penalty  or  interest  imposed  on  a  defi- 
ciency to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  abated.". 

(b)  Oral  Advice.— Each  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall,  at 
the  time  any  oral  advice  is  given  to  any 
person,  inform  such  person  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  not  bound  by  such 
advice. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  returns  filed 


for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.     .       PROCEDIRES       INVOLVING       TAXPAYER 
INTERVIEWS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  77  (relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

•SEt      T-IIK     PROCEDIRES    INVOLVING    TAXPAYER 
INTERVIEWS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon  request  of  any 
taxpayer,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  connection  with 
any  interview  with  such  taxpayer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
shall— 

"(1)  conduct  such  interview  in  the  princi- 
pal residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  at  a  reasonable  time  convenient 
to  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(2)  allow  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  record- 
ing of  such  interview. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  may  record  any  such  interview 
if  he  informs  the  taxpayer  of  such  recording 
prior  to  the  interview  and  provides  the  tax- 
payer with  a  transcript  of  such  recording 
upon  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  and  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  reproduction  of 
such  transcript. 

"(b)  Safeguards.— An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  prior 
to  any  interview  described  in  subsection  (a) 
warn  the  taxpayer  that— 

"(1)  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent: 

"(2)  any  statement  he  makes  may  be  used 
against  him;  and 

"(3)  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney. 

The  taxpayer  may  waive  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  if  such 
waiver  is  made  voluntarily,  knowingly,  and 
intelligently.  If.  however,  he  indicates  in 
any  manner  and  at  any  time  during  the 
interview  that  he  wishes  to  consult  with  an 
attorney  or  that  the  interview  be  discontin- 
ued there  can  be  no  questioning  regardless 
of  whether  he  may  have  answered  some 
questions.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  such  chapter  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  7518.  Procedures  involving  taxpayer 
interviews. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  inter- 
views conducted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.      .  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  LEW 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6334(a)  (relating 
to  property  exempt  from  levy)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Income  producing  property.— Any 
property  of  such  individual  from  which 
income  is  derived  to  the  extent  that  such 
income  is  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (9)  as  part  of  the  applicable  exempt 
amount  of  such  individual.'". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  levies  made  after  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  general    ACCOINTING    OFFICE    OVER- 

SIGHT OF  THE    ADMINISTRATION   OF 
the  INTERNAL  REVENl  E  LAWS 

(a)  Audits  and  Investigations.— The 
Comptroller  General  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  a  continuing  audit  and 
investigation  of  the  efficiency,  uniformity. 
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and  equity  of  the  administration  of  the  in  MATSUNAGA  AMENDMENT  NO.  <i)  In  general. -The  schedule  under  this 

ternal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  Stales.  2984  subparagraph  is  as  follows: 

(b)    Annual    Reports.— The    Comptroller  „  ,.        ^ 

General  shall  annually  prepare  and  trans-  Mr.      MATSUNAGA      proposed      an  Portion  of  Lease  Term        Cumulat  ve     percentage 

mit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  program  amendment    to    amendment    No.    2902  paici°              aeemed 

established  under  subsection  (a),  together  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  j^t  1/5                                                           jn 

with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows:     2nd  1/5 25 

as  the  Comptroller  General  may  consider        d_„„  mo-?  u^o  c  ^.,.ji,„  „.,.   ■  i,,„=  on" 1     i^a  1 /k a^ 

„„„„^,.„-,.  „-„„„_„ j„..,    o..„K  _„„.,-.  „i,„ii  Page  1087.  line  5.  strike  out    June  30    and     3rd  1/5 45 

necessary  or  appropriate.  Such  report  shall     ;„„„.,  :„  ,;„.,  ,> „f  ..r-v  „  _w„    -ji"  a.x.  .  ,e                                                             Z- 

; ,.   .„  ■     „,„r™„„.    K..    .1 r^Jl . II insert  in  lieu  thereof    December  31  .                  4th  1/5 70 

include    a   statement    bv    the    Comptroller  „         .rvoi    ■        r,      .  ■,          .   ,,,„oo..       j     .         .   - 

General  on-  Page  1087,  line  7.  strike  out    ■  1988     and     Last  1/5 100 

(1)  the  type  and  extent  of  assistance  insert  in  lieu  thereof  1989  .  ^y^■,  operating  Rin.ES.— For  purposes  of 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here-  this  schedule— 

inafter  in  this  section   referred  to  as  the  DOLE  (AND  OTHERS)  ( I)  the  rent  allocable  to  each  taxable  year 

■Service'!    provides    to    taxpayers    in    the  A\ffTrMni\/nrMx  Mr>    oqri  within  any  portion  of  a  lease  term  described 

preparation   of   returns,   and   the   accuracy  Aivie.iNLJmfciN  i   inu.  zyoo  j^,  ^^p^  schedule  shall  be  a  level  prorata 

and  consistency  of  any  advice  which   the  Mr.       DOLE      (for      himself,       Mr.  amount  properly  allocable  to  such  taxable 

Service  provides  in  connection  with  such  as-  Weicker,   Mr.   DoDD,   Mr.   Boren.   and  >'«'»'■,  and 

sistance:  Mr.  Tsongas)  proposed  an  amendment  (H)  any  agreement  relating  to  property 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  by  .  amenriment  No  9qns>  nrnnn^pH  hv  *hich  is  to  be  placed  in  service  in  two  or 
which  the  Service  responds  to  taxpayer  w,  n^"^™!"!.  ^°;  j^L?,°^l^i~u  more  stages  shall  be  treated  as  two  or  more 
complaints,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  ?^^    o^R^              JYir.  L,ONG)  10  tne   Dill  separate  agreements. 

such  complaints:  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows:  (o  paragraph  not  to  apply,— This  para- 

(3)  the  equity  of  the  procedures  by  which  On  page  240.  strike  out  lines  11  through  graph  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement  if 
the  Service  conducts  audits,  collections,  and  13,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  pay- 
taxpayer  appeals,  the  means  by  which  the  (c)  Effective  Date.  —  ments  under  the  agreement  be  greater  than 
taxpayer  is  advised  of  such  procedures,  and  (1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro-  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  the  pay- 
the  adequacy  and  consistency  of  such  vided  in  this  subsection,  the  amendments  ments  deemed  to  be  paid  or  received  under 
advice:  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re-  the  schedule  under  subparagraph  (  — ).  For 

(4)  the  uniformity  of  the  Service's  admin-  spect  to  agreements  entered  into  after  purposes  of  computing  any  present  value 
istration  of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  in-  March  15,  1984.  under  this  subparagraph,  the  annual  dis- 
cluding  the  uniformity  of  the  standards  and  (2)  Exceptions.— The  amendments  made  count  rate  shall  be  equal  to  12  percent,  corn- 
legal  interpretations  it  employs;  by  this  section  shall  not  apply—  pounded  semiannually, 

(5)  the  number  and  specific  circumstances  (A)  to  any  agreement  entered  into  pursu-                                        

of  disclosures,  if  any,  of  returns  or  of  infor-  ant  to  a  written  agreement  which  was  bind-  u/tt  qom     Aisin  nxj  AMCTr»xr\ 

mation  derived  from  .such  returns  which  the  ing  on   March   15,    1984,  and   at   all   times  WlLbUN  (AND  CKANbTON) 

Comptroller  General  determines  to  be  viola-  thereafter,  AMENDMENT  NO.  2986 

tion  of  law:  (B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

(6)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  by  (3),  to  any  agreement  to  lease  property  if—  Cranston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice  (i>  there  was  in  effect   a  firm  plan,  evi-  nrnpnHmpnf  Mn    9009  nmn/icoH  hv  vir 
of  alleged  civil  and  criminal  violations  of  the  denced  by  a  board  of  directors'  resolution,  fi               \!i  iJ^     i          >         ,  ^^^ 
internal  revenue  laws:  memorandum   of    agreement,    or    letter   of  ^ole  (and  Mr,  long)  to  tne  bill  H.R. 

(7)  the  implemenation  by  the  Service  of  intent  on  March  15,  1984,  to  enter  into  such  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

section  552  of  title  5,   United  States  Code  an  agreement,  and  Page  478,  line  24,  strike  out    "The  term" 

(relating  to  freedom  of  information):  and  (ii)  construction  of  the  property  was  com-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "Except  as  provid- 

(8)  any  other  matter  which  the   Comp-  menced  (but  such  property  was  not  placed  ed  in  subparagraph  (C),  the  term  ". 

troler  General  determines  to  be  necessary  or  in  service)  on  or  before  March  15.  1984,  and  Page  479,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following 

appropriate.  (C)  to  any   agreement   to  lease  property  new  subparagraph: 

10  Other  Investigations.— The  Comp-  if—  "(C)  Certain  contingent  amounts  taken 
troUer  General  shall  conduct  any  special  (i)  the  lessee  of  such  property  adopted  a  into  account.— Subparagraphs)  shall  not 
audit  or  investigation  of  the  administration  firm  plan  to  lease  the  property,  evidenced  apply  to  contingent  amounts  incurred  in  the 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws  requested  by  by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  or  a  taxable  year  in  which  the  .sound  recording  is 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  committee  of  such  board  of  placed  in  service  or  in  the  first  succeeding 
Member  of  Congress.  The  Comptroller  Gen-  directors  of  such  lessee  on  February  10,  taxable  year.  Such  amounts  shall  be  treated 
eral  may  conduct  any  other  audit  or  investi-  1984,  as  3-year  recovery  property  and  qualified  in- 
gation  of  the  administration  of  the  internal  (ii)  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the  vestment  placed  in  service  in  the  year  in 
revenue  laws  which  he  considers  appropri-  rents  payable  by  the  lessee  under  the  agree-  which  they  are  incurred  as  costs  to  the  tax- 
ate,  ment  equals  at  least  $81,000,000,  using  a  12.6  payer.". 

(d)  Disclosure  of  Information  to  the  percent  annual  discount  rate,  and  Page  477,  beginning  at  line  2,  strike  out 
Comptroller  General.— The  Comptroller  (iii)  during—  the  words  "which,  if  it  were  section  38  prop- 
General,  for  purposes  of  conducting  any  (I)  the  first  5  years  of  the  lease,  at  least  9  erty.  would  be  new  section  38  property,"  and 
audit  or  examination  under  subsection  (a)  percent  of  the  rents  payable  under  the  insert  in  lieu  thereof",  the  original  use  of 
or  (c),  shall  have  access  to  any  Federal  agen-  agreement  are  paid,  and  which  commences  with  the  taxpayer.", 
cy's  books  documents,  papers,  and  records  'II)  the  second  5  years  of  the  lease,  16.25  _ 
on  the  administration,  operations,  and  ef-  percent    of   the    rents    payable    under   the 

fects  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  and  to  in-  agreement  are  paid.  SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

spect  returns.  Requests  for  such  inspection  Paragraph  (3)(B)(ii)(II)  shall  apply  for  pur-  AMENDMENTS 

of   returns   must   be   made   in   writing   and  poses  of  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (C). 

must  specify  the  identity  of  each  taxpayer  o)    Schedule    of    deemed    rental    pay-                                      

whose  return  is  to  be^spected.  ments.-  HUMPHREY  (AND  CRANSTON) 

AMFNnMFNTNo  2qfiT  (A)   In   CENERAL.-In   any   case   to   which  AMENDMENT  NO.  2987 

amendment  NO.  J98J  paragraph   (2)(B)  applies,   for  purposes  of 

On  page  541,   between   lines   17  and   18,  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954,   the  (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,) 

insert  the  following  new  section;  lessor  shall  be  treated  as  having  received  or  Mr.   HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 

SEC.  189.  i.vcREASE  IN  HER!><)NAL  EXK.MPTioNs  TO  accrued  <and  the  lessee  shall  be  treated  as  Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  an  amend- 

**•"*'•  having  paid  or  incurred)  rents  equal  to  the  ment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  them 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Subection  (f)  of  section  greater  of-  ^q  the  bill  (S.  757)  to  amend  the  Solid 
151  (relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for  (1)  the  amount  of  rents  actually  paid  Waste  Disnosal  Art  tn  aiifhnri7P  fiinH>; 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by  strik-  under  the  agreement  during  the  taxable  ZrfL^l^,^!rl  Vqr-^  iq«l  lORS  iQHfi 
ing  out  $1,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  year,  or  \,  \nor,  ^^^^^  /^°-^-  ^^°^-  ^^''^-  l^**"- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $2,000'.  (ii)  the  amount  of  rents  determined  in  ac-  ^"°   ^^^'-  ^^°  'O'"  Other  purposes;  as 

(b)  Effective     Date— The     amendment  cordance  with  the  schedule  under  subpara-  follows: 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  graph  (B)  for  such  taxable  year.  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following  new 

years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984.  'B)  Schedule.—  section: 
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USE  OF  FUND  FOR  HEALTH  SURVEYS,  REGISTRY 
OF  EXPOSED  INDIVIDUALS,  AND  DIAGNOSTIC 
SERVICES 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  111(c)(4)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (m),"  after  "(4)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "epidemiologic  studies"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""epidemiologic  and 
laboratory  studies  and  health  surveys". 

(b)  Section  111  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)(l)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended from  the  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year 
(or  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  in  the  case 
that  such  5  per  centum  would  exceed 
$50,000,000)  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  activities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(4),  including  any  such  activities  re- 
lated to  hazardous  waste  stored,  treated,  or 
disposed  of  at  a  facility  having  a  permit 
under  section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act. 

"12)  Such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  established  by  section  104(i), 
either  directly,  or  through  grants  to  the 
State  (or  political  subdivisions  thereof)  in 
the  case  of  States  (or  political  subdivisions) 
which  the  Administrator  of  such  agency  de- 
termines are  capable  of  carrying  out  such 
activities.  Such  activities  shall  include  con- 
ducting health  surveys,  including  those  re- 
quired under  -section  3005(j)  of  the  Solid 
■Waste  Disposal  Act. 

""(3)  In  determining  sites  at  which  to  con- 
duct health  surveys  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  shall  give 
priority  to  those  facilities  or  sites  at  which 
there  is  documented  evidence  of  release  of 
hazardous  constituents,  at  which  the  poten- 
tial risk  to  human  health  appears  highest, 
and  for  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  such  agency  existing  health 
survey  data  is  inadequate  to  assess  the  po- 
tential risk  to  human  health  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5). 

"(4)  Any  State  or  political  subdivision  car- 
rying out  a  survey  shall  report  the  results  of 
the  survey  to  the  Administrator  of  such 
agency,  and  shall  include  recommendations 
with  respect  to  further  activities  which  need 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  subsection  or 
section  104.  The  Administrator  of  such 
agency  shall  include  the  same  recommenda- 
tions in  a  report  on  the  results  of  any 
survey  carried  out  directly  by  the  agency, 
and  shall  issue  periodic  reports  which  in- 
clude the  results  of  all  the  surveys  carried 
out  under  this  paragraph.  Such  surveys  or 
other  activities  shall  be  reported  after  ap- 
propriate peer  review. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (c)(4),  the  term  "health  sur- 
veys' shall  include  preliminary  a.ssessments 
of  the  potential  risk  to  human  health  posed 
by  individual  sites  and  facilities  subject  to 
this  subsection,  based  on  such  factors  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  contamination,  the  ex- 
istence or  potential  for  pathways  of  human 
exposure  (including  ground  or  surface  water 
contamination,  air  emissions,  and  food 
chain  contamination),  the  size  and  potential 
susceptibility  of  the  community  within  the 
likely  pathways  of  exposure,  the  compari- 
son of  expected  human  exposure  levels  to 
the  short-term  and  long-term  health  effects 
associated  with  identified  contaminants  suid 


any  available  recommended  exposure  or  tol- 
erance limits  for  such  contaminants,  and 
the  comparison  of  existing  morbidity  and 
mortality  data  on  diseases  that  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  observed  levels  of  exposure. 
The  assessment  shall  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  risks  to  the  potentially  affected  popu- 
lation from  all  sources  of  such  contami- 
nants, including  known  point  or  nonpoint 
sources  other  than  the  site  or  facility  in 
question.  A  purpose  of  such  preliminary  as- 
sessments shall  be  to  help  determine  wheth- 
er full-scale  health  or  epidemiological  stud- 
ies and  medical  evaluations  of  exposed  pop- 
ulations shall  be  undertaken. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  a  health  survey 
performed  under  this  subsection  (including 
one  required  by  section  3005(j)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act)  discloses  the  exposure 
of  a  population  to  the  release  of  a  hazard- 
ous substance,  the  costs  of  such  health 
survey  may  be  recovered  as  a  cost  of  re- 
sponse under  section  107  of  this  Act  from 
persons  responsible  for  such  release  of  such 
hazardous  substance  or.  in  the  case  of  multi- 
ple relea-ses  contributing  to  such  exposure, 
for  all  such  releases.". 

(c)  Section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(j)  Exposure  Information  and  Health 
Surveys.— (1)  Beginning  on  the  date  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  of  1984, 
each  completed  application  for  a  permit 
under  subsection  (c)  for  a  landfill  or  surface 
impoundment  shall  contain  information 
reasonably  ascertainable  by  the  owner  or 
operator  on— 

"(A)  the  types  of  reasonably  foreseeable 
events  related  to  the  facility  which  could 
result  in  the  unanticipated  release  of  haz- 
ardous constituents,  including  events  associ- 
ated with  transportation  to  or  from  the  fa- 
cility: 

"(B)  the  potential  pathways  of  human  ex- 
posure to  hazardous  constituents  resulting 
from  anticipated  and  unanticipated  releases 
associated  with  the  facility:  and 

•"(C)  the  potential  extent  and  nature  of 
the  human  exposure  resulting  from  such  re- 
leases. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  a  landfill  or  sur- 
face impoundment  for  which  a  completed 
application  for  a  permit  under  subsection 
(c)  has  been  submitted  prior  to  such  date 
shall  submit  the  information  required  by 
this  paragraph  to  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State,  in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ized program)  no  later  than  the  date  nine 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  The  Adminstrator  (or  the  State,  in 
the  case  of  a  State  with  an  authorized  pro- 
gram) shall  make  the  infornjation  required 
by  paragraph  (1),  together  with  other  rele- 
vant information,  available  to  the  Agency 
for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
established  by  section  104(i)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminstrator  of 
such  Agency,  the  Administrator,  or  the 
State  (in  the  case  of  a  State  with  an  author- 
ized program),  a  landfill  or  a  surface  im- 
poundment poses  a  substantial  potential 
risk  to  human  health,  due  to  the  existence 
of  releases  of  hazardous  constituents,  the 
magnitude  of  a  reasonably  expected  release 
or  of  the  exposed  population,  or  the  nature 
of  a  reasonably  expected  release,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  shall  conduct  a 
health  survey  in  connection  with  such  facili- 
ty in  accordance  with  section  11  Km)  of  the 


Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  and 
take  other  appropriate  action  with  respect 
to  such  risks  as  authorized  by  section  104(b) 
and  (i)  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  public  may 
submit  evidence  of  releases  of  or  exposure 
to  hazardous  constituents  from  such  a  facili- 
ty, or  as  to  the  risks  or  health  effects  associ- 
ated with  such  releases  or  exposure,  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry,  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  the  State  (in  the  case  of  a  State 
with  an  authorized  program).". 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


WILSON  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2988 

Mr,  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

""SE(.  PROPERTY    TAXES    OK    ('(M)PERATIVE 

HorsiNc;  coRPORATiovs. 

"(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
216(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tenant-stockholder's  proportion- 
ate share)  is  amended  to  read  as  follo"vs: 

"(3)  Tenant-stockholder's  proportionate 
share.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  tenant-stock- 
holder's proportionate  share'  means  that 
proportion  which  the  stock  of  the  coopera- 
tive housing  corporation  owned  by  the 
tenant-stockholder  bears  to  the  total  out- 
standing stock  of  the  corporation  (including 
any  stock  held  by  the  corporation). 

■(B)  Certain  taxes.— The  term  tenant- 
stockholder's  proportionate  share'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  tax  which  is  required  by 
the  State  (or  any  political  .subdivision  there- 
of) that  impo,ses  such  tax  to  be  allocated 
upon  the  basis  of  separate  appraisals  for 
some  or  all  of  the  units  in  a  house  or  apart- 
ment building,  the  amount  of  such  tax  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  the  law  of  such  State  (or 
political  subdivision)  to  that  unit  of  the 
house  or  apartment  building  which  the 
stockholder  is  entitled  to  occupy  as  a  dwell- 
ing.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  Section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1983.". 


BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2989 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H,R,  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1127,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

(C)  CoST-OF-LIVING  AD.tUSTMENTS.— 

(1)  In  General.— Section  32  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Cost-of-Living  Adjustments.— The 
dollar  amounts  in  effect  under  subsections 
(a),  (b)  (1),  (b)  (2),  (f)  (2)  (A),  and  (f)  (2)  (B) 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  December  31.  1985, 
shall  be  increased  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
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jastment  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1 
(f )  (3))  for  such  calendar  year.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  3507 
(c)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Cost-of-living  adjustments.— The 
dollar  amounts  in  effect  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
in  any  calendar  year  after  December  31. 
1985.  shall  be  increased  by  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1 
(f)  (3))  for  such  calendar  year.". 

On  page  1127.  line  19.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  1127.  line  23,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(e)". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2990 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra; 
as  follows: 

After  section  855.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.      .  CREniT  FOR  PH<)Tt)VOLTAIt  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  table  contained  in 
clause  (i)  of  section  46(a)(2)(C)  (relating  to 
energy  percentage  in  general)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subclause  VII.  the  following 
new  subclause: 

'VIII.  Photovoltaic  property.— Property 
described  in 

Secl«<i48(l;18  25  percent        Jan.  I.  19<S  .    .   Dec  31.1986 

20pefcenl       Jan  1.  1987        Dec  31.  1988' 

(bi  Qualification  of  Photovaltaic  Prop- 
erty AS  Section  38  Property.— Section 
48(1)  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules  for  computing  the  investment  credit) 
is  amended  by  inserting  afte.'-  paragarph 
(18)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  I>HOTOVOLTAIC  PROPERTY. 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  term  photovaltaic 
property'  means  "(i)  equipmen'  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  solar  energy  system  which 
converts  sunlight  directly  into  electricity, 
and 

(ii)  structures  for  housing  or  supporting 
such  equipment  necessitated  solely  by 
reason  of  the  installation  of  equipment  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (i). 

(B>  Exclusion  from  qualification  as 
SOLAR  PROPERTY.— Photovoltaic  property 
shall  not  qualify  as  solar  or  wincj  energy 
property  pursuant  to  .section  48(1)(4)." 

(C)  PHOTOVOLTAIC  PROPERTY  AT  RiSK  LIMI- 
TATION.—SeCtiOH  46(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (F)  of  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  Special  rule  for  photovoltaic  prop- 
erty.- 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  photovol- 
taic property  which— 

"(I)  is  placed  in  service  during  the  taxable 
year  by  a  taxpayer  described  in  section 
465(a)(1).  and 

"(II)  is  used  in  connection  with  an  activity 
with  respect  to  which  any  loss  is  subject  to 
limitation  under  section  465. 
the  basis  of  such  property  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  for  which  the  taxpayer 
Is  at  risk  with  respect  to  such  property  as  of 
the  close  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(ii)  Amount  at  risk.— The  term  "at  risk" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  465(b)  (without  regard  to  paragraph 
(5)  thereof). 


"(iii)  Property  to  which  this  subpara- 
graph applies.— The  term  "photovoltaic 
property'  means  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 48(1 )( 18).". 

(d)  Technical  Amendment.- Clause  (iii)  of 
section  48(1)(2)(A)  (relating  to  property  to 
which  the  special  rule  for  energy  property 
applies)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(xi)  photovoltaic  property." 

(e)  Exclusion  of  Public  Utility  Proper- 
ty.—Paragraph  48(1)(M)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "and  "cogeneration  prop- 
erty" "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""  cogen- 
eration property  and  photovoltaic  proper- 
ty'". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  photo- 
voltaic property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  after  January  1.  1985. 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2991 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  DeConcini)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra; 
as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec  .(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  any  article  provided  by  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Radioastronomy  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  joint 
astronomical  project  being  undertaken  by 
the  Steward  Observatory  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  the  Max  Planck  Insitute  for 
the  construction,  installation,  and  operation 
of  a  sub-mm  telescope  in  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, provided  that  such  article  satisfies  each 
of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  articles  qualifies  as"  instruments 
and  apparatus"  under  Headnote  6(a)  of 
Schedule  8.  Part  4.  TSUS.  19  U.S.C.  Section 
1202(1970):  Stat.  897. 

(2)  No  instruments  or  apparatus  of  equiva- 
lent scientific  value  for  the  purposes  for 
which  such  article  is  intended  to  be  used  is 
being  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
For  purposes  of  this  condition,  scientific 
testing  equipment  provided  by  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  and  necessary  for  aligning, 
calibrating,  or  otherwise  testing  an  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  shall  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  such  instrument  or  apparatus. 

(b)  The  University  of  Arizona  and/or  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  descriptions  of 
the  articles  sought  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  containing  sufficient  detail  to  allow 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  determine 
whether  subsection  (a)(1)  is  satisfied  and 
the  International  Trade  Administration  to 
determine  whether  subsection  (a)(2)  is  satis- 
fied. The  descriptions  may  be  submitted  in  a 
single  or  in  several  submissions  to  each 
agency,  as  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate during  the  course  of  the  project.  The 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  International 
Trade  Administration  are  directed  to  make 
their  respective  determinations  within 
ninety  (90)  days  of  the  date  that  they  have 
received  a  sufficient  submission  with  respect 
to  an  article  or  articles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  readmit  free  of 
duty  any  article  admitted  free  of  duty  under 
subsection  (a)  and  subsequently  returned  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
repair,  replacement,  or  modification. 


(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
any  repair  components  for  articles  admitted 
free  of  duty  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  If  any  article  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  subsections  (a)  is  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  joint  project  within  five 
years  after  being  entered,  duty  on  the  arti- 
cle shall  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  in  Headnote  1  of 
Schedule  8,  Part  4.  TSUS.  19  U.S.C.  section 
1202  (1970);  80  Stat.  897. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered  for 
consumption  after  the  day  which  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and 
before  November  1.  1993. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2992 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Thurmond)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra; 
as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  table  in 
section  22(g)(8)  of  amendment  No.  2902 
insert  the  following; 

Greenville  ColLseum.  Greenville,  South 
Carolina;  Substantial  sums  expended  and 
official  government  actions,  before  May  23, 
1983. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2993 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON.  and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  1108,  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  all  through  page  1110.  line  20. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  commodities  received  for  the  1984 
crop  year  (as  defined  in  section  5(a)(2)  of 
the  Paymentin-Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of 
1983  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2994 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

On   page    1196   of  such   matter.   b?tween 
lines  17  and  18,  insert  the  following: 
se(         i.nvestmknt  tax  c  redit  for  t  ertais 

son.   OK    water   fONSKRVATIDN    EX- 

pemhtires 

(a)  Amount  of  credit.— 

(1)  Limitation.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
46(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitation 
based  on  amount  of  tax)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Limitations.— 

"(A)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
TAX.— Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(i)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  plus 

"(ii)  85  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$25,000. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  amount  of  credit  at- 
tributable TO  SOIL  OR  WATER  CONSERVATION 
PROPERTY    AND    DISTRICT    CONSERVATION    PROP- 


ERTY.—The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  38  that  is  attributable  to  the 
application  of  the  regular  percentage  to— 

"(i)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  district  conservation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section  48(i)(l)  as 
having  acquired. 

for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  which  is  de- 
rived from  farming  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  175).". 

(2)  Special  rules  for   applying  section 

46.— 

(A)  Order  of  application.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  46(a)(7)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  energy  property)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately— 

"(i)  first  with  respect  to  .so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  applicp.tion  of  the  rehabilitation 
percentage  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(F)) 
or  to  the  application  of  the  regular  percent- 
age (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  to  property  other  than— 

"(I)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  district  conservation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section  48(i)(l)  as 
having  acquired. 

"(ii)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  of  this 
subsection)  to  energy  property,  and 

"(iii)  then  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  regular  per- 
centage to— 

"(I)  soil  or  water  conservation  property  of 
the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  district  conservation  property  which 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section  48(i)(l)  as 
having  acquired. 

"(B)  Liability  for  tax;  carrybacks  and 
carryovers.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section  46(a) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"■(C)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  soil  or 
WATER  CONSERVATION  PROPERTY.— In  applying 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  as  is  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(iii)- 

"(i)  the  liability  for  tax  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (4)  re- 
duced by  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38  as  is  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  is  the  lesser  of— 
"(I)  the  amount  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this  subsection,  or 

'"(II)  the  amount  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  38  Property.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  48(a)  of  such  Code  (defining  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  "".  or  ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  soil  or  water  conservation  property.  ", 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  (H)  "  after  "subpara- 
graph (F)  in  the  last  sentence'",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  property"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"property  described  in  subparagraph  (F)". 


(c)  Definition  of  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Property  and  District  Conserva- 
tion Property.— Section  48  (relating  to  defi- 
nitions and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(h)  Soil  or  Water  Conservation  Prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "soil  or  water 
conservation  property"  means  that  portion 
of  the  basis  of  qualified  land  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  conservation  improvements  made 
by  the  taxpayer. 

■■(2)  Basis  financed  by  government 
grants  excluded.— The  term  soil  or  water 
conservation  property"  does  not  include  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  property  which  was 
financed  by  any  grant  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  local  government 
to  the  extent  such  grant  was  not  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Qualified  land.— The  term  "qualified 
land"  means  land  which— 

"(A)  is  located  within  the  United  States, 

"(B)  is  owned  entirely  by  a  United  States 
citizen, 

"(C)  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  farming,  and 

"(D)  is  not  highly  erodible  land. 

"(4)  Conservation  improvements.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "conservation 
improvement'  means  any  improvement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B;  to  qualified 
land  which  the  Soil  Con.servation  Service 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  as  being— 

"(i)  consistent  with  state-of-the-art  con- 
servation practices,  and 

"(ii)  a  major  contribution  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  .soil  or  water  on  such  qualified  land. 

"(B)  Eligible  improvements.— The  im- 
provements to  land  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are — 

"(i)  con.servation  tillage  systems. 

"(ii)  contour  farming. 

"(iii)  critical  area,  pasture  and  hayland 
planting. 

"(iv)  diversion,  floodwater  retarding  and 
multiple-purpose  dams. 

"(V)  fencing  for  the  protection  or  estab- 
lishment of  con.servation  cover. 

"(vi)  field  windbreaks. 

"(vii)  filter  strips. 

"(viii)  grade  stablization  structures, 

"(ix)  gras.sed  waterways  or  outlets, 

"(X)  piplelines  for  livestock  water  to  main- 
tain or  improve  conservation  cover, 

"(xi)  livestock,  wildlife,  or  sediment  con- 
trol ponds. 

"(xii)  range  seeding  sediment  basins. 

•'(xiii)  spring  development, 

"(xiv)  stripcropplng. 

"(XV)  terracing. 

"(xvi)  tree  planting  for  erosion  control  or 
conservation  cover. 

"(xvii)  waste  management  systems  to  pre- 
vent agricultural  pollution,  or 

"(xviii)  any  other  improvements  to  land 
specified  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service). 

"(5)  Highly  erodible  land— The  term 
highly  erodible  land'  means  land  classified 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  class  IVe.  Vie. 
VII.  or  VIII  land  under  the  land  capability 
classification  systems  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Tax 
Act  of  1984.  The  land  capability  class  for  a 
field  shall  be  the  class  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant class  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(6)  Useful  life  of  conservation  im- 
p.^ovEMENTs.- Soil    or    water    conservation 


property  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall 
be  treated  as  having  a  useful  life  of  7  years. 
"(i)  District  Assessments  Paid  by  Tax- 
payer With  Respect  to  Soil  or  Water  Con- 
servation Property  or  any  Depreciable 
Property.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  taxpayer  carrying 
on  the  business  of  farming  who  pays  or 
incurs  an  assessment  which  was  made  by  a 
soil  or  water  conservation  or  drainage  dis- 
trict in  order  to  defray  expenses  incurred  by 
such  district  with  respect  to  district  conser- 
vation property  shall  be  treated  as  having 
acquired  a  portion  of  such  property  for  the 
amount  of  such  assessment. 

"(2)  District  conservation  property.— 
"(A)  In  general.— The  term    district  con- 
servation property'  means— 
"(i)  any  property— 

"(I)  for  which  depreciation  (or  amortiza- 
tion in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  allowable,  and 
"(II)  which  is  used  by  a  soil  or  water  con- 
servation or  drainage  district  in  carrying  on 
its  business  of  conserving  soil  or  water  or 
providing  drainage,  or 

"(ii)  any  conservation  improvement 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (h)(4)). 

"(B)  Irrigation  property  excluded— The 
term  district  conservation  property'  shall 
not  include  any  property— 

"(i)  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  of  land,  and 

"(ii)  for  which  depreciation  (or  amortiza- 
tion in  lieu  of  depreciation)  is  allowable. 

"(3)  Recapture.— Any  portion  of  district 
conservation  property  which  a  taxpayer  is 
treated  by  paragraph  (1)  as  having  acquired 
shall  cease  to  be  section  38  property  if— 

"(A)  such  district  conservation  property  is 
disposed  of  by  the  soil  or  water  conservation 
or  diainage  district,  or 

"(B)  ceases  to  be  used  by  such  district  in 
carrying  on  its  business  of  conserving  soil  or 
water  or  providing  drainage. 

"(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  farming'  and  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  district" 
have  the  respective  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  under  section  175. 

"(j)  Coordination  of  Credit  With  Sec- 
tions 175.  180,  AND  182.— 

"(1)  Denial  of  deductions.— No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  175.  180.  or 
182  with  respect  to  any  expense  or  assess- 
ment which  is  taken  into  account  under  .sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of 
any  credit  allowed  under  section  38. 

"(2)  Adjustment  of  limitations.— The 
amount  of  the  limitations  provided  under 
sections  175(b)  and  182(b)  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  each  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenses  and  assessments  which 
would  have  been  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  such  section  for  such  taxable  year  if 
such  expen.ses  and  assessments  had  not 
been  taken  into  account  under  section 
46(a)(2)  for  such  taxable  year  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  und^r 
section  38.  ". 

(d)  Recapture  in  Case  of  Cessation  of 
Farming  Business.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 47  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  dis- 
positions of  section  38  property)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Soil  or  water  conservation  proper- 
ty AND  district  CONSERVATION  PROPERTY  — 

"(A)  In  general —Any  soil  or  water  con- 
servation property  of  the  taxpayer,  or  any 
portion  of  district  conservation  property 
which  a  taxpayer  is  treated  by  section 
48(i)(l)  as  having  acquired,  shall  cease  to  be 
section  38  property  with  respect  to  such  tax- 
payer if  the  taxpayer,  prior  to  the  date  that 
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is  5  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  ser%ice.  ceases  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  farming  on  the  affected  land 
of  the  taxpayer. 

■•(B)  Affected  land.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  affected  land'  means— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  conservation  improve- 
ment, the  land  on  which  such  improvement 
was  made,  or 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  district  conservation 
property,  the  land  against  which  the  assess- 
ment described  in  section  48< h Xl )  was 
made.". 

(e)  Election  of  Special  Expensing  Provi- 
sions.— 

(1)  Deduction  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenses.— Section  175  of  Code  're- 
lating to  soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures) is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  redesignating  subsection  (f) 
as  subsection  le). 

(2)  Deduction  for  fertilizers  and  condi- 
tioning OF  land.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
180  of  such  Code  (relating  to  election)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Deduction  for  clearing  land.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  182  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  election)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  46  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amount  of  credit)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)"  in  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  in 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)(A)". 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)(B)"  in 
paragraph  (7)(B)<i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)(A)(ii)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(e)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  limitations  with  respect  to 
certain  persons)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  subsection  (a)(3)(A)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(h)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for  coopera- 
tives) is  amended  by  striking  out  "limita- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "limita- 
tions". 

(g)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
beginning  after  December  31.  1984.  under 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  under  sec- 
tion 48(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

SEC       .  EXTENSION  OK  PERIOD  OF  DEPRECI.ATION 
Ft>R  (  ERTAIN  A(;Rin  l.n  R.M.  STRH 
TIRES 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 168(b)(2)  (relating  to  15-year  real  prop- 
erty), as  amended  by  section  171(b)  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "200 
percent  declining  balance  method"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "150  percent  declin- 
ing balance  method  (200  percent  declining 
balance  method  in  the  case  of  low-income 
housing  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(c)(2)(D))). 

(b)  15-Year  Real  Property.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  168(c)(2)  (relating  to 
15-year  real  property),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 171(c)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(D)  15-YEAR  real  property.— The  term 
•15-year  real  property'  means— 

■(i)  any  single  purpose  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural structure  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  48(p)).  or 


"(ii)  section  1250  class  property  which— 

■•(I)  does  not  have  present  class  life  of  12.5 
years  or  less,  and 

"(ID  is  low-income  housing. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term    low-income  housing'  means  property 
described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  (iii).  or  (iv)  of 
section  1250(a)(1)(B).  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  168(c)(2)  (relating  to  5- 
year  property)  is  amended  by  inserting  "15- 
year  real  property. •'  after  "  10-year  real 
property.". 

<d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  if— 

<A)  the  taxpayer  entered  into  a  binding 
contract  to  purchase  or  construct  such  prop- 
erty before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or 

(B)  construction  of  such  property  was 
commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BOREN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2995 

Mr.  BOREN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied) to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  932  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  17  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(i)  such  contribution  Is  to— 

"(I)  a  public  community  college  or  public 
technical  institute  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  742(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l))  and  is  made 
through  the  governing  body  of  the  donee,  or 

"(II)  an  area  vocational  education  school 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  195(2)  (C) 
and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  (20  U.S.C.  section  2461(2)  (C)  and  (D)). 
which  is  not  a  secondary  school  under  state 
law.  and  such  contribution  is  made  through 
the  governing  body  of  the  donee  for  use  in 
programs  enrolling  principally  nonsecon- 
dary  students  in  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  and  the  programs  are  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  appli- 
cation of  b:isic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge." 

On  page  934  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  after  line  23  the  following: 

"(D)     NON-SECONDARY     STUDENT.  — Por     pUr- 

poses  of  this  provision,  a  non-secondary  stu- 
dent means  an  individual  who  is  not  en- 
rolled in— 

•■(i)  a  high  school  or  .secondary  school. 

••(ii)  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or 

•■(iii)  a  course  of  study  in  lieu  of  a  high 
school  or  secondary  education.". 

On  page  933  of  such  matter,  line  3.  insert 
•nonsecondary"  after  •postsecondary". 


by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  VIII  of  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  following  as  a  new  section 
of  the  bill: 

Por  purposes  of  section  83  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  (relating  to  the  loca- 
tion of  property  transferred  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  services  the  follow- 
ing role  shall  apply: 

(4)  Transfers  of  Property  for  Value.— 
With  respect  to  a  transfer  of  property  for 
value  after  June  30.  1976  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  election  permitted 
by  subsection  (b)  may  be  made,  notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b). 
with  the  income  tax  return  for  the  first  tax 
year  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment,  if 

(A)  the  amount  paid  for  such  property 
was  not  less  than  its  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  transfer  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  restriction  other  than  a  re- 
striction which  by  its  terms  will  never 
lapse),  and 

(B)  the  election  is  consented  to  by  the 
person  transferring  such  property. 

The  election  shall  contain  that  information 
required  by  the  Secretary  for  elections  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (b).  The  period  for  as- 
sessing any  tax  attributable  to  a  transfer  of 
property  which  is  the  subject  of  an  election 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not 
expire  before  the  date  which  is  3  years  after 
the  date  such  election  was  made. 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2997 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  395  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  after  line  20.  add  the  following: 

(3)  I-'Year  Extension  for  Certain  Trusts 
Created  Before  June  30.  1953.— 

(a)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
of  a  foreign  corporation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  with  respect  to  stock  of 
such  corporation  which  is  held  (directly  or 
indirectly,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
554  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) 
by  a  trust  created  before  June  30.  1953.  if— 

(i)  none  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  trust 
was  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  creation  or  within  5 
years  thereafter,  and 

(ii)  such  trust  does  not.  after  July  1.  1983. 
acquire  (directly  or  indirectly)  stock  of  any 
foreign  personal  holding  company  other 
than  a  company  described  in  subparagraph 
(b). 

(b)  Description  of  company —A  company 
is  described  in  this  subparagraph  if — 

(i)  substantially  all  of  the  assests  of  such 
company  are  stock  or  assets  previously  held 
by  such  trust,  or 

(ii)  such  company  ceases  to  be  a  foreign 
personal  holding  company  before  January  1, 
1985. 


TSONGAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2996 

Mr.  TSONGAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2998 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Symms)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No, 
2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr. 
Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  1084.  strike  lines  7  through  19 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof; 


(B)  Allocation  Rule.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(1)  (relating  to  energy  property)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

•■(D)  Special  Rule  For  Geothermal 
Equipment.- For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)(viii).  with  respect  to  any  equipment  in 
which  the  percentage  of  the  geothermal 
energy  to  be  used  by  such  equipment— 

■•(i)  is  at  least  50  percent,  such  equipment 
shall  be  treated  as  section  38  property  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  qualified 
investment  equal  to  such  percentage. 

■•(ii)  is  at  least  50  percent,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  energy  to  be  used  by  such  equip- 
ment is  supplied  from  the  combustion  of  an 
alternate  substance,  such  equipment  shall 
be  treated  as  section  38  property,  and 

"(iii)  is  less  than  50  percent,  such  equip- 
ment shall  not  be  treated  as  section  38  prop- 
erty.". 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2999 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Warner)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing provision; 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  establish  procedures  under 
which  persons,  agencies,  or  issuers,  affected 
by  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion or  his  delegate  under  Section  7  of  the 
Student  Loan  Consolidation  and  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  may  request  and 
obtain  a  hearing  and  a  review  of  such  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  followed  by  a  written  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  to  such  person 
with  respect  to  such  review  to  be  filed  no 
later  than  60  days  of  the  request  for  review 
(unless  the  person  requesting  such  review- 
consents  to  an  extension  of  time),  (b)  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  affect  the  exemp- 
tion from  income  taxation  of  interest  on 
any  student  loan  bond  or  any  issuer  of  such 
bonds. 


division  to  provide  police  protection,  fire- 
fighting  services,  or  emergency  medical 
services  for  any  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision, 

•'(ii)  under  which  benefits  are  determined 
solely  by  reference  to  the  length  of  service 
of  the  employee  in— 

••(I)  such  a  police  or  fire  department,  or 

■■(II)  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and 

■■(iii)  which  requires,  as  a  condition  of  par- 
ticipation of  any  employee  in  the  plan,  that 
the  sum  of— 

■■(I)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
was  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  by  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  in  such  a  police 
or  fire  department,  plus 

■■(II)  the  number  of  years  such  employee 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  (to  the  extent  such  years  are  taken 
into  account  under  the  plan), 
equals  or  exceeds  20  years. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  included  in  section  235  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982. 


DAMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3000 

Mr.  DAMATO  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following; 

SEt.      .  LIMITATION  ON  BENEFITS  I  NDKR  POI.K  K 
ANn  FIREMEN'S  PENSION  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
415(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  annual  benefit)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

■'(F)  Special  limitation  for  qualified 
POLICE  or  firemen's  PENSION  PLANS.— In  ap- 
plying subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  a 
participant  in  a  qualified  police  or  firemen's 
plan.  '55'  shall  be  substituted  for  '62'  each 
place  it  appears. 

•(G)  Qualified  police  oh  firemen's  plan 
defined.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  •qualified  police  or  firemen's  plan' 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan— 

■■(i)  which  is  maintained  by  a  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  full-time  employees  of  any  police  depart- 
ment or  fire  department  that  is  organized 
and  operated  by  such  State  or  political  sub- 


tion  of  a  mechanism  to  implement  such  a 
tax.  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Section.  The  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  the  Academy  at  its  request,  any 
information  which  the  Academy  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such 
study. 


SPECTER  (AND  HEINZ) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3001 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1123  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  'or^^  after  'agency. "  on  line 
2.  delete  lines  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  and  change 
■(iii)"  to  '(iD'^  on  line  7. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  3002 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Congress  acknowledges  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  determined  in  its  study  in  response 
to  the  mandate  of  section  513(g)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  19S2, 
that  a  preferable  long  term  solution  to  the 
major  equity  concerns  with  the  current  tax 
structure  for  motor  carriers  would  be  a  com- 
prehensive change,  specifically  a  weight-dis- 
tance tax.  Congress  further  acknowledges 
that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  513(g)  study  has  determined 
that  a  weight-distance  tax  "is  the  only  tax 
instrument  that  addresses  precisely  the 
trucking  industry  s  major  criticism  of  the 
heavy  vehicle  use  tax— that  is.  its  insensitiv- 
ity  to  mileage  variation.' 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  evaluate 
the  feasibility  and  the  ability  of  weight-dis- 
tance truck  taxes  to  provide  the  greatest 
degree  of  equity  among  highway  users,  to 
ease  the  cost  of  compliance  for  such  taxes 
and  to  improve  the  efficiency  by  which 
these  taxes  might  be  administered.  Such  a 
study  shall  also  include  an  evaluation  of 
evasion  potential  for  weight-distance  taxes 
and  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  to  inter- 
state commerce  of  replacing  all  federal 
truck  taxes  except  the  fuel  tax  with  a 
weight-distance  tax. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
request  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  submit  a  report,  including  the  identifica- 


SASSER  (AND  BAKER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3003 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  917  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  between  lines  16  and  17  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Alternate  Valuation  Date  Elec- 
tion.— 

(a)  In  general.— Section  2032(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
election  of  alternate  valuation)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following: 

'■An  election  shall  not  be  permitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  unless  the  tax  shown  on 
the  first  estate  tax  return  filed  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  estate  tax  credit  pro- 
vided by  section  2010.  Moreover,  no  election 
shall  be  permitted  under  this  section  unless 
the  executor— 

■■(1)  determines  in  good  faith  that  the 
value  of  the  gross  e.state  as  of  the  alternate 
valuation  dale  (not  including  the  value  of 
any  assets  included  in  the  gross  estate  for 
which  a  charitable  deduction  is  allowed 
under  sections  2055  or  2106(a)(2).  or  a  mari- 
tal deduction  is  allowed  under  section  2056) 
was  less  than  the  value  of  the  gross  estate 
(not  including  the  value  of  any  assets  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  estate  for  which  a  chari- 
table deduction  is  allowed  under  section 
2055  or  2106(a)(2).  or  a  marital  deduction  is 
allowed  under  section  2056)  as  ol  the  date  of 
death,  and 

(2)  files  a  statement  with  the  election 
which  affirmatively  states  that  the  executor 
has  so  determined.". 

(b)  Section  2032(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  time  of  elec- 
tion of  alternate  valuation)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

Time  of  Election.— The  election  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  exerci-sed  by  the  ex- 
ecutor on  his  return  not  later  than  the  time 
such  return  is  filed,  except  that  no  election 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  if  the 
return  is  filed  after  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  (including  extensions)  for  filing  of  the 
return,  and 

■■(1)  such  return  is  filed  more  than  1  year 
after  the  time  prescribed  for  filing  (includ- 
ing extensions)  of  the  return,  or 

■(2)  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
late  filing  was  in  order  to  make  the  elec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendment  made  by 
sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  estate— 
(i)  of  a  decedent  dying  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  a  return  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  2001  was  filed  after 
the  due  date  for  filing  (including  exten- 
sions), the  executor  of  such  estate  may 
make  the  election  under  section  2032  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954   (and  such 
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election  shall  be  treated  as  timely  filed)  if. 
had  the  decedent  died  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  an  election  could  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2032  la)  and  (c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  and  the  executor  files  an 
irrevocable  election  (in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate 
prescribes)  within  1  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

(B)  Claims  for  credit  or  refund.— If 
credit  or  refund  of  the  amount  of  any  over- 
payment of  estate  tax  or  overpayment  of 
income  tax  for  any  taxable  year  attributa- 
ble to  an  election  under  this  paragraph— 

(i)  is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  but 

(ii)  is  so  prevented  (other  than  by  oper- 
ation of  chapter  74  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  relating  to  close  agreements 
and  compromises)  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
such  date. 

credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may 
be  allowed  or  made  if  claim  therefor  is  filed 
before  the  expiration  of  such  2year  period. 

(C)  Periop  for  assessing  deficiencies.— 
The  statutory  period  for  the  assessment  of 
any  deficiency  in  estate  tax  or  in  income  tax 
against  any  person  for  any  taxable  year 
which  is  attributable  to  an  election  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  expire  before  the 
last  day  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3004 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Dodd.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  page  1.33.  after 
line  14 

(j)  Special  Rule  in  the  Case  of  Low- 
Income  Housing.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1274  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  bonds  and  other  debt  instruments 
as  added  by  this  subtitle)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  qualified  indebtedness  of  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  Qualified  indebtedness  defined.— For 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "quali- 
fied indebtedness"  means  any  indebtedness 
of  the  taxpayer  owed  to  the  transferor  (or  a 
related  person)  which  is  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  to  such  taxpayer  of 
low-income  housing  or,  in  the  aggregate,  90 
percent  or  more  of  the  capital  interest,  or 
the  profits  interest,  of  a  partnership  owning 
low-income  housing  where  the  indebtedness 
and  interest  thereon  meet  the  requirements 
contained  in  paragraph  (3)  and  the  transfer 
of  the  low-income  housing  or  such  partner- 
ship interests  meets  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(A)  The  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
United  States  Farmers  Home  administra- 
tion, or  a  State  or  l(x;al  housing  authority 
has  approved  the  transfer  pursuant  to  laws, 
regulations  or  procedures  governing  the 
transfer  of  physical  assets. 

(B)  Within  24  months  after  such  transfer, 
(i)  the  new  owner  of  the  low  income  housing 
has  made  all  improvements  and  met  all  fi- 
nancial requirements  called  for  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbr  n  Development,  the  United  States 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  or  the  State 


or  local  agency  as  a  condition  of  such  ap- 
proval, and  (ii)  the  low  income  housing 
meets  the  housing  quality  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  existing  housing 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937. 

(C)  The  low-income  housing  or  such  part- 
nership interests  have  been  owned  by  the 
transferor  for  at  least  twelve  months,  or 
were  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  a 
purchase,  assignment  or  other  transfer  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Uni;ed  States 
Farmers  Home  Administration  or  any  State 
or  local  housing  authority. 

(3)  Other  requirements. -Interest  on 
qualified  indebtedness  shall  not  be  deducti- 
ble to  the  extent  that— if 

(A)  Such  interest  exceeds  two  percentage 
points  above  the  annual  rate  established 
under  section  6621  (interest  on  underpay- 
ments of  tax)  at  the  time  of  the  transfer; 

(B)  Such  interest  accrues  for  a  period  of 
longer  than  fifteen  years  and  six  months; 

(C)  The  interest  on  which  is  not  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax:  and 

(D)  The  indebtedness  is  not  wraparound 
indebtedness. 

(4)  Recapture  of  interest  deduction.— If, 
at  the  end  of  the  period  described  in  para- 
graphs (2)(B),  all  or  any  portion  of  the  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  qualified  indebtedness 
is  not  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  then  gain  shall 
be  recognized  to  the  taxpayer  to  the  extent 
of  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  all  prior  interest  deduc- 
tions taken  on  such  qualified  indebtedness, 
or 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  accrued  interest 
which  is  not  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Such  gain  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income. 

<5)  Definition  of  low-income  housing.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  low-income 
housing  means  property  described  in  clause 
(i).  (ii),  (iii)  or  (iv)  of  section  1250(a)(1)(B) 
and  which  is  to  a  qualified  housing  project 
(as  defined  in  section  1039(b)(i). 

(6)  Period  of  applicability.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
qualified  indebtedness  which  is— (i)  incurred 
on  or  before  December  31,  1985.  or  (ii)  in- 
curred pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was 
binding  on  December  31.  1985,  and  at  all 
times  thereafter,  and  the  transfer  occurs 
before  July  1.  — . 


(iv)  the  facility  is  located  in  a  non-contigu- 
ous State. 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3005 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  899,  after  line  20,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  722.  L(M:aL  F(-R.MSHIN«:  of  EI.ECTRiriTY  OR 

CAS. 

For  the  purpose  of  Section  103(b)(4)(E). 
facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  also  shall  include  a  facility  that  is 
part  of  a  system  providing  service  to  the 
general  populace 

(i)  if  the  facility  was  initially  authorized 
by  the  Federal  government  in  1962; 

<ii)  if  the  facility  receives  financing  of  at 
least  25  percent  by  an  exempt  person: 

(iii)  if  the  electric  energy  generated  by  the 
facility  is  purchased  by  an  electric  coopera- 
tive qualified  as  a  rural  electric  borrower 
under  7  U.S.C,  section  901  et.  seq.  and  if; 


BRADLEY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3006 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Randolph)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra; 
as  follows: 

amendment— SUBSIDIARY  DIVIDENDS 

On  page  549.  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing subparagraph: 

"(E)  Exception  to  100  Percent  Dividend 
Limitation.— 

"(i)  Qualifying  dividends.— Notwith- 
standing the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(C),  the  term  100  percent  dividend'  includes 
a  dividend  distributed  by— 

"(I)  a  life  insurance  company,  if  oUch  com- 
pany and  all  other  life  insurance  companies 
which  are  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  compute  the  company's  share  of  divi- 
dends (other  than  100-percent  dividends)  re- 
ceived and  of  tax-exempt  interest  as  if  such 
company  and  all  such  other  companies  were 
one  life  insurance  company; 

"(II)  an  insurance  company  other  than  a 
life  insurance  company  or  a  reinsurance 
company,  to  the  extent  that  the  surplus  of 
such  company  is  not  greater  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  its  assets  and  that  the 
value  of  the  tax-advantaged  investments  of 
such  company  is  not  greater  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  its  assets;  and 

"(III)  a  reinsurance  company,  only  if.  and 
to  the  extent  authorized  by,  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(ii)  Overall  limitation.— Subdivisions 
(II)  and  (III)  of  subdivision  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestments of  the  life  insurance  company 
that  receives  the  dividend  in  companies  or 
corporations  described  in  such  subdivisions 
exceeds  the  statutory  surplus  of  such  life  in- 
surance company. 

"(iii)  Special  limitations.— For  purposes 
of  subdivision  (II)  of  subdivision  (i).— 

"(I)  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserves 
ceded  to  such  company  under  reinsurance 
agreements  entered  into  after  December  31. 
1983; 

"(II)  in  determining  the  surplus  to  assets 
percentage,  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reserves 
attributable  to  risks  reinsured  by  another 
company;  and 

(III)  the  assets  of  a  company  shall  not  in- 
clude assets  attributable  to  life  insurance  re- 
serves held  by  such  company. 

"(iv)  Regulations.— Subdivision  (i)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  dividend  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  Federal  income 
taxes. 

"(v)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph— 

"III  a  reinsurance  company'  is  an  insur- 
ance company  whose  reserves  relating  to  re- 
insurance agreements  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  total  reserves  of  such  company;  and 

"(II)  the  term  'tax-advantaged  invest- 
ments' means  obligations  to  which  section 
103(a)  applies  and  stock  in  a  corporation 
that  is  not  a  member  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  as  the  owner  of  such  stock." 

"(vi)  Statement  gain  from  operations  ad- 
justment.—The  statement  gain  or  loss  from 


operations  (defined  in  section  809  (g)(1)) 
shall  not  include  dividends  in  excess  of  post- 
1983  earnings  and  profits  paid  from  any 
company  that  qualifies  for  an  exception 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(vii)  Termination —This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1986." 


BOSCH WITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3007 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr,  Abdnor,  Mr,  Specter,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
NiCKLES)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  468.  beginning  with  line  13. 
strike  out  all  through  page  475.  line  19.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Subtitle  I— Depreciation 
sec.   171.   rkcovery   period   kor   most  real 

PKOPKRTY  KXTENDEI)  TO  10  YEARS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
168  (relating  to  amount  of  deduction)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  18-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  18-year 
real  property,  the  applicable  percentage 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  pre- 
scribing such  tables,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  assign  a  18-year  recovery  period  19 
years  for  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1.  1986  and  after 
December  31.  1984.  and  20  years  for  proper- 
ly placed  in  .service  by  the  taxpayers  before 
January  1,  1985,  and  after  March  15,  1984  to 
the  property,  and 

"(ii)  assign  percentages  generally  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  use  of  the  175  per- 
cent declining  balance  method,  switching  to 
the  method  described  in  .section  167(b)(1)  at 
a  time  to  maximize  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a). 

In  the  case  of  18-year  real  property,  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  is  placed  in  service  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year  during  which  the  prop- 
erty was  in  ."service. 

"(B)  Special  Rule  for  year  of  disposi- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  a  disposition  of  18-year 
real  property,  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  disposition  occurs  shall  reflect 
only  the  months  during  such  year  the  prop- 
erty was  in  service.". 

(b)  Low  Income  Housing.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  168  (b)(2)  (relating  to  15-year 
real  property)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "175  percent  declining 
balance  method  (200  percent  declining  bal- 
ance method  in  the  case  of  low  income 
housing) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200 
percent  declining  balance  method",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(c)  Definitions.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
108(c)  (relating  to  recovery  property)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (G), 


(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph after  subparagraph  (E): 

"(F)  18-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY,— The  term 
'18-year  real  property'  means  section  1250 
class  property  which— 

•■(i)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life  of 
12.5  years  or  less,  and 

"(ii)  is  not  15-year  real  property,",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(D)  15-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— The  term 
"15-year  property'  means  section  1250  class 
property  which— 

"(i)  does  not  have  a  present  class  life  of 
12.5  years  or  less,  and 

"(ii)  is  low-income  housing. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term    low-income  housing'  means  property 
described  in  clause  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  or  (iv)  of 
.section  1250(a)(1)(B).  ". 

(d)  Transitional  Rule  for  Components.— 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  168(f)(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Transitional  rules.— 

"(i)  Buildings  placed  in  service  before 
1981.— In  the  case  of  any  building  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1. 
1981.  for  purposes  of  applying  subparagraph 
(A)  to  components  of  such  buildings  placed 
in  service  after  December  31,  1980,  and 
before  March  16,  1984,  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  components  shall  be  computed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  deduction  allowable 
with  respect  to  the  first  such  component 
placed  in  service  after  December  31.  1980. 
For  purpo.ses  of  the  preceding  .sentence,  the 
method  of  computing  the  deduction  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  first  component 
shall  be  determined  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
building. 

"(ii)  Buildings  placed  in  service  before 
MARCH  16,  1984.— In  the  casc  of  any  building 
placed  in  .service  by  the  taxpayer  before 
March  16,  1984,  for  purposes  of  applying 
subparagraph  (A)  to  components  of  such 
buildings  placed  in  .service  after  March  15, 
1984,  the  deduction  allowable  under  sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  with  respect  to  such  components 
shall  be  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  deduction  allowable  with  respect  to  the 
first  such  component  placed  in  service  after 
March  15.  1984.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  the  method  of  computing  the 
deduction  allow-able  w-ith  respect  to  such 
first  component  shall  be  determined  as  if  it 
were  a  .separate  building.  ". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsections  (b)(3)(B)(iii).  (f)(2)(B). 
(f)(2)(C)(ii)(II),  (f)(2)(E),  and  (f)(5)  of  sec- 
tion 168  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 
18-year  real  property"  after  ■15-year  real 
property"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  168(b)(3)(B)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  18-year  real  prop- 
erty." after  ""15-year  real  property  ". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  168(d)(2) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "".  or  18-year  real 
property."  after  ""  15-year  real  property  ". 

(4)  Clause  (i)  of  section  168(i)(2)(C)  (relat- 
ing to  recovery  period  for  property  used  out- 
side United  States)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  item  after  the  item  relating  to 
15-year  real  property  in  the  table; 

18-year  real  property 35  or  45  years". 

(5)  Sections  57(a)(12)(A).  312(k)(8)(A),  and 
1245(a)(5)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"or  18-year  real  property"  after  "IS-year 
real  property"'  each  place  it  appears  in  the 
text  and  headings. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  57(a)(12) 
(relating  to  items  of  tax  preference)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(B)  15-year  real  property;  18-year  real 
property.— With  respect  to  each  recovery 
property  which  is  15-year  real  property  or 
18-year  real  property,  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 168(a)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
deduction  which  would  have  been  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  had  the  property  been 
depreciated  using  the  straight-line  method 
(without  regard  to  salvage  value)  over  a  re- 
covery period  of— 

"(i)  15  years  in  the  case  of  15-year  real 
property,  and 

"(ii)  18  years  (19  years  for  property  placed 
in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1, 
1986.  and  after  December  31.  1984.  and  20 
years  for  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  before  January  1.  1985.  and  after 
March  15.  1984)  in  the  case  of  18-year  real 
property."'. 

(7)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  57(a)(12) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "  "18-year  real  prop- 
erty." after  "  '15-year  real  property'.". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  48(g)  (relating 
to  qualified  rehabilitation  expenditure)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "property"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "real  property". 

(B)  by  inserting  '"or  18"  after  ■15"'  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "15  years"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(v)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"18  years  (15  years  in  the  case  of  15-year 
real  property)". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  168(b)(3) 
(relating  to  election  of  different  recovery 
percentage)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (4)"'.  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  item  in  the  table 
relating  to  15-year  real  property  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

ISyear  real  properly 18    '19    in    the    case   of 

property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpay- 
er before  January  I. 
1986.  and  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984.  and  20  in 
the  case  of  property 
placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  before 
January  I,  1985.  and 
after  March  15.  1984). 
35.  or  45  years. 

(f)  Basis  Adjustment  fob  Certified  His- 
toric Structures.— Section  48(q)(3)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  basis  adjustment  for 
qualified  rehabilitated  buildings)  is  amend- 
ed by  -Striking  out  "other  than  a  certified 
historic  structure."' 

(g)  Reduction  in  Rehabilitation  F^r- 
centage.— Section  48(a)(2)(F)(i)  (defining  re- 
habilitation percentage)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  items  in  the  table  under  the 
heading  "The  rehabilitation  percentage  is:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

■10 
15 
25'. 
(h)  Effective  date. 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  after  March  15.  1984. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before 
January  1.  1987.  if- 

(A)  the  taxpayer  or  a  qualified  person  en- 
tered into  a  binding  contract  to  purchase  or 
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construct  such  property  before  March   16, 
1984.  or 

(B)  construction  of  such  property  was 
commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  or  a 
qualified  person  before  March  16.  1984. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  person"  means  any  person  who 
transfers  his  rights  in  such  a  contract  or 
such  property  to  the  taxpayer,  but  only  if 
such  property  is  not  placed  in  service  by 
such  person  before  such  rights  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  On  page  476.  line  2  and  line  8.  strike 
the  word  real".  This  amendment  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  disposition  after 
April  12.  1984  except  for  dispositions  pursu- 
ant to  contracts  binding  on  April  12.  1984 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3008 

Mr.  TOWER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 
That  section  1034(h)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code   of    1954    (26    U.S.C.    1034(h)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(h)  Members  of  Armed  Forces.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  running  of  any 
period  of  time  specified  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  (other  than  the  2  years  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)(4))  shall  be  suspended  during 
any  time  that  the  taxpayer  (or  his  spouse  if 
the  old  residence  and  the  new  residence  are 
each  u.sed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  as 
their  principal  residence)  serves  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  after  the  date  of  the 
sale  of  the  old  residence,  except  that  any 
such  period  of  time  as  so  suspended  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  4  years  after 
the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  old  residence. 

"(2)     Members     stationed    outside    the 

UNITED  states  OR  REQUIRED  TO  RESIDE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT QUARTERS.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who.  during  any  period  of  time  the 
running  of  which  is  suspended  by  paragraph 
(D- 

"(A)  is  stationed  outside  of  the  United 
States,  or 

■(B)  after  returning  from  a  term  of  duty 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  pursuant 
to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  adequate  off- 
base  housing  is  not  available  at  a  remote 
base-site  is  required  to  reside  in  on-base 
Government  quarters 

any  such  period  of  time  as  so  suspended 
shall  not  expire  before  the  later  of  the  date 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  or  the  date  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  is 
no  longer  stationed  outside  of  the  United 
States  or  is  no  longer  required  to  reside  in 
such  on-base  quarters,  described  in  subpara- 
graph B  as  the  case  may  be  in  either  case 
(which  period  of  time  as  so  suspended  shall 
not  exceed  8  years). 

■■(3)  Extended  active  duty  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  ex- 
tended active  duty'  means  any  period  of 
active  duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  to 
such  duty  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  for  an 
indefinite  period.". 

SEC  2.  EFFECTIVE  OATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  sales  of  old  residences  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1034  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


BAKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3009 

Mr.  BAKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEf.   817.   IN<  RE.ASED   HAYMENTS   FDR   PRESIIIK.N- 
TIAL  NOMI.N.^TING  CONVENTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
9008(b)  (relating  to  major  parties)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■$3,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    $4,000,000". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Paragraph 
(5)  of  section  9008(b)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ment of  entitlements)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'section  320(b)  and  sec- 
tion 320(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

section  315(b)  and  section  315(d)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  320(c)  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  315(c)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  on 
January  1.  1984. 


PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3010 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Domenicd  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following  new  section: 

"Section 

(a)  Section  513  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  unrelated  trade  or 
business)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(h)  Exchanges  and  Rentals  of  Names 
From  Donor  Lists  for  Membership  Lists.— 

(1)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  an  orga- 
nization that  is  a  private  corporation  estab- 
lished under  federal  law.  the  term  "trade  or 
business  "  does  not  include  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  such  organization  which  consists  of 
exchanging  with  or  renting  to  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  Section  501  contributions 
to  which  are  deductible  under  Section  170. 
the  names  and  addresses  of  donors  to.  or 
members  of.  either  organization. 

(2)  Defiuition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'private  corporation  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law'  means  an  organi- 
zation which  is  subject  to  sections  2  and  3  of 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102. 
1103)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3011 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Do- 
menici.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Grassley.  and  Mr. 
Jepsen)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Lowg)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  820,  line  3.  strike  out  "Sec.  603." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  602.". 

On  page  821.  line  17.  strike  out  "10.000 
pounds"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8.000 
pounds". 

On  page  822.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 


(c)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Buses.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  !-.ection  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  buses.— In 
the  case  of  any  automobile  bus  operated  by 
or  for  any  person  other  than  a  unit  of  State 
or  local  government,  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which 
the  tax  was  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4041  prior  to  July  1.  1984. 

On  page  822.  line  6.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)'". 

On  page  824.  line  6.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  826.  line  10,  strike  out  "9  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8.25  cents  ". 

On  page  826.  line  12.  strike  out  "3  cents' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2.25  cents". 

On  page  826.  line  19.  strike  out  "3  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2.25  cents". 

On  page  826.  line  21,  strike  out  "6  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6.75  cents". 

On  page  826.  line  26.  strike  out  "60  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "67.5  cents  ". 

On  page  827.  line  2.  strike  out  "45  cents" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "50.6  cents". 

On  page  827.  line  6.  strike  out  "6  cents" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "6.75  cents". 

On  page  827.  line  10.  strike  out  "60  cents  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "67.5  cents"". 

On  page  827.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

(g)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds.— 

(1)  In  general.— "Where,  before  July  1. 
1984.  any  increased-exemption  article  has 
been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  and  on  such  day  is  held  by  a  dealer 
and  has  not  been  used  and  is  intended  for 
sale,  there  shall  be  credited  or  refunded 
(without  interest)  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  lax  paid  by  such  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  on  his  sale  of  the  article 
if- 

(A)  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  before  December  1,  1984.  based  on 
a  request  submitted  to  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  before  September  1, 
1984.  by  the  dealer  who  held  the  article  in 
respect  of  which  the  credit  or  refund  is 
claimed,  and 

(B)  on  or  before  December  1.  1984.  reim- 
bursement has  been  made  to  the  dealer  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  tax  paid  on 
the  article  or  written  consent  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  dealer  to  allowance  of  the 
credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Elimination  of  eligibility  for  credit 
OR  REFUND.  -No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  or 
refund  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  he  has  in 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  invento- 
ries with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or 
refund  is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable.— All  provisions 
of  law.  including  penalties,  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4081 
shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  in  respect  of  the  credits 
and  refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds 
constituted  overpayments  of  the  lax. 


(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "dealer"  includes  a  wholesal- 
er, jobber,  distributor  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  possession 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(C)  The  term  "increased-exemption  arti- 
cle" means  any  gallon  of  article  on  which  a 
tax  of  4  cents  was  imposed  by  section  4081 
as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1984.  and  on  which  a 
tax  of  1.75  cents  was  imposed  by  section 
4081  as  in  effect  on  July  1.  1984. 

(D)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed herein,  any  reference  in  this  subsection 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  reference  to  as  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(h)  Transfer  of  Floor  Stocks  Refunds 
From  Highway  Trust  Fund.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  floor  stocks  made  under  this 
section. 

On  page  827.  line  16.  strike  out  "(g) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)"'. 

On  page  831.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec  622." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  621.". 


OPERATION  OF  GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM  OF  PREFERENCES 


DANFORTH  (AND  MATHIAS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3012 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1718)  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  renew  the  au- 
thority for  the  operation  of  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Page  6.  lines  10-14.  strike  out  paragraph 
(B)  and  substitute  therefore  the  following: 

•'■(B)  In  making  any  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall  give 
great  weight  to: 

(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  has  assured  the  United 
States  that  such  country  will  provide  equi- 
table and  reasonable  access  to  its  markets: 
and 

"(ii)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  pro- 
vides under  its  law  adequate  and  effective 
means  for  foreign  nationals  to  secure,  exer- 
cise and  enforce  exclusive  rights  in  intellec- 
tual property,  including  patent,  trademark 
and  copyright  rights.". 

Page  8.  after  line  12.  add  the  following: 

"SEC.  5.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROVI- 
SION  OF  ADKWIATE  AND  EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION  FOR  INTELI.ECTIAL 
PROPERTY 

"(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C  2462)  is  amend- 
ed 

(1)  by  striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (b)(6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ';  and  '; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(7)  the  following: 


(8)  if  such  country  fails  to  provide  under 
its  law  adequate  and  effective  means  for  for- 
eign nationals  to  secure,  exercise  and  en- 
force exclusive  rights  in  intellectural  prop- 
erty, including  patent,  trademark  and  copy- 
right rights,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  country  is  taking  appropri- 
ate steps  to  provide  such  means.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  country  for 
which  the  President  determines  that  the 
lack  of  protection  of  rights  in  intellectual 
property  will  have  no  material,  adverse 
effect  on  any  United  States  citizen  or  corpo- 
ration, partnership  or  association.';  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  paragraph  of 
subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "Paragraphs 
(4).  (5).  (6)  and  (7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7)  and  (8)". 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  502  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2462)  is  amend- 
ed 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 502(c)(3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (c)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■;  and  ';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)(4)  the  following: 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  is 
providing  under  its  law  adequate  and  effec- 
tive means  for  foreign  nationals  to  secure, 
exercise  and  enforce  exclusive  rights  in  in- 
tellectual property,  including  patent,  trade- 
mark and  copyright  rights.'. 

•SEC  .  «.  AMENDMEN"rS  RELATING  TO  NEW  REPORT 
ING  REC^riREMENTS. 

"Subsection  (b)  of  section  504  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2464)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following:  Within  two  and 
one  half  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  Re- 
newal Act  of  1983.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  his  determi- 
nations with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  el- 
igible countries  with  such  factors  in  section 
502(b)  that  were  first  prescribed  in  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  Renewal  Act 
of  1983.  With  respect  to  any  country  that 
the  President  has  determined  is  taking  steps 
to  .satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
502(b)(8).  the  President  shall,  not  later  than 
four  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  Re- 
newal Act  of  1983,  report  to  Congress  on  the 
extent  to  which  such  steps  have  been 
taken".  " 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  GSP  Re- 
newal Act  of  1983  which  will  condition 
GSP  benefits  on  adequate  protection 
of  intellectual  property  rights  by  de- 
veloping country  beneficiaries. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
international  piracy  and  counterfeit- 
ing of  American  intellectual  property 
rights  cannot  be  understated.  At  issue 
is  a  matter  of  thievery— the  theft  of 
ideas,  of  investments,  of  export  oppor- 
tunities, and  more. 

A  recent  study  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  estimated  that  in 
1982  trademark  counterfeiting  alone 
cost  our  economy  between  $6  and  $8 
billion  in  sales  and  131,000  jobs.  Many 
of  us  are  aware  of  counterfeiting  prob- 
lems involving  consumer  products 
such  as  jeans,  watches,  sporting  gooes, 
toys,  and  the  like.  Less  evident,  howev- 
er, has  been  the  increased  counterfeit- 
ing of  advanced  technology  items  such 


as  computers,  and  sophisticated 
chemicals.  More  alarming,  still,  are  ac- 
counts of  bogus  aircraft  parts,  drugs 
and  auto  parts  that  raise  serious 
health  and  safety  questions. 

For  producers  of  all  original  prod- 
ucts, of  course,  the  imitations  cause 
lost  sales,  loss  of  consuu.er  confidence, 
and  disincentives  to  investment  in  the 
research  and  development  necessary 
to  produce  competitive  products.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade.  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  implications 
of  commercial  counterfeiting  for 
American  competitiveness,  exports, 
and  export-related  jobs. 

The  problem  of  protecting  American 
intellectual  property  rights  abroad  has 
already  reached  intolerable  propor- 
tions and  is  getting  worse.  Many  devel- 
oping nations  provide  no  protection 
whatsoever  for  our  intellectual  proper- 
ty rights— thereby  encouraging  the 
wholesale  theft  of  products  ranging 
from  computers  to  agricultural  chemi- 
cals. Even  in  countries  where  some 
legal  rights  are  provided,  the  protec- 
tion is  so  limited  or  the  laws  are  so 
poorly  enforced  as  to  be  effectively 
nonexistent. 

These  problems  were  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee in  1982  during  hearings  on  the 
trade  reciprocity  bill.  As  a  result,  that 
legislation— now  awaiting  action  on 
the  Senate  floor— provides  for  the  use 
of  our  unfair  trade  practice  laws  to 
obtain  relief  from  violations  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights.  Specifically, 
the  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  (title  III  of  H.R.  3398) 
would,  for  the  first  time,  make  such 
violations  explicitly  actionable  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
which  allows  for  trade  retaliation 
against  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  property  rights  provision  of  the 
reciprocity  bill  is  an  important  first 
step.  Already  a  number  of  our  trading 
partners  are  sitting  up  to  take  notice 
for  the  first  time  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  improvements  are  in  the 
works.  But  many  of  these  countries 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  ii.troducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  1718,  legislation 
that  would  reauthorize  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences  program.  My 
amendment  will,  for  the  first  time, 
condition  the  receipt  of  GSP  benefits 
on  adequate  and  effective  protection 
of  American  intellectual  property 
rights. 

That  many  of  the  countries  with  the 
worst  records  for  piracy  and  counter- 
feiting are  among  the  principal  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  GSP  program  is  no  coin- 
cidence—but this  is  a  major  problem 
that  requires  strong  medicine.  No 
country  that  benefits  from  duty-free 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  for  many  of 
its  exports  should  be  allowed  to  over- 
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look  the  theft  of  the  products  and 
profits  of  American  ingenuity,  re- 
search and  marketing. 

The  United  States  cannot,  and  will 
not.  tolerate  the  wholesale  piracy  and 
counterfeiting  of  American  merchan- 
dise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
amendments,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Intellectual  Property 
Amendments  to  S.  1718 

1.  Section  502(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
19  U.S.C.  §  2462(b).  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (8)  as  follows: 

tSi  if  such  country  fails  to  provide  under 
its  law  adequate  and  effective  means  for  for- 
eign nationals  to  secure,  exercise  and  en- 
force exclusive  rights  in  intellectual  proper- 
ty, including  patent,  trademark  and  copy- 
right rights,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  country  is  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  provide  such  means.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  country  for  which  the 
President  determines  that  the  lack  of  protec- 
tion of  rights  m  intellectual  property  will 
have  no  material,  adverse  effect  on  any 
United  States  citizen  or  corporation,  part- 
nership or  association  (New  language  in 
italics) 

EXPLANATION 

This  paragraph  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  deny  GSP  beneficiary  status  to  a 
country  whose  system  of  laws  fails  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
the  rights  of  United  States  nationals  intel- 
lectual property,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  patent,  trademark  and  copyright  rights 
and  such  related  rights  as  trade  dress. 
Under  current  law— paragraph  b(4)— a  coun- 
try cannot  be  designated  where  it  has  "ex- 
propriated .  .  .  property  of  a  U.S.  national 
without  providing  for  compensation.  Since 
this  criteria  could  be  interpreted  to  be  di- 
rected only  at  takings  of  tangible  property, 
paragraph  (b)(8)  would  extend  this  princi- 
ple both  to  takings  and  protection  of  intan- 
gible property.  The  amendment  would  also 
parallel  paragraph  ib)(4)  in  permitting  the 
President,  in  effect,  to  waive  the  require- 
ment if  he  d°termines  that  such  country 
was  actively  taking  steps  to  provide  the  req- 
uisite protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights.  The  language  of  the  first  clause  of 
the  amendment  is  the  same  as  that  which 
now  appears  m  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act. 

To  determine  whether  a  nation  provides 
■  adequate  and  effective  means."  the  Presi- 
dent should  consider  the  extent  of  statutory 
protection  for  intellectual  property  (includ- 
ing the  scope  and  duration  of  such  protec- 
tion), the  remedy  or  remedies  available  to 
aggrieved  parties,  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  the  government  to  enforce  intellectual 
property  rights  on  behalf  of  foreign  nation- 
als, the  ability  of  foreign  nationals  effective- 
ly to  enforce  their  intellectual  properly 
rights  on  their  own  behalf,  and  whether  the 
country's  system  of  law  imposes  formalities 
or  similar  requirements  that,  in  practice,  are 
an  obstacle  to  meaningful  protection.  The 
term  "foreign  nationals"  is  intended  to  refer 
to  U.S.  nationals  and  nationals  of  other 
countries  with  whom  U.S.  nationals  have  a 
contractual  or  similar  relationship  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  licensing  of  intellectual 


property,  e.g..  a  non-U.S.  licensee  of  the 
rights  owned  by  a  U.S.  national. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  new  paragraph 
(8)  does  not  provide  a  single,  objective  test 
for  determining  whether  the  law  of  a  for- 
eign country  provides  adequate  and  effec- 
tive protection  for  intellectual  property,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  standard  susceptible  to 
such  a  simplistic  test.  It  is  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  will  consult  with 
appropriate  parties,  including  the  U.S. 
Copyright  Office  and  the  Patent  &  Trade- 
mark Office,  to  fashion  a  set  of  criteria  to 
be  applied  consistently  and  objectively. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  devel- 
oping countries  are  so  small  in  population 
or  so  underdeveloped  that  they  make  little 
use  of  intellectual  property  as  producers  or 
consumers,  this  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
countries  where  there  is  no  material  adverse 
effect  on  U.S.  citizens  from  the  failure  of 
that  country  to  recognize  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights.  As  such  countries  develop  over 
time,  however,  the  interests  of  U.S.  citizens 
may  become  material,  and  this  criterion 
would  then  become  applicable. 

2.  The  last  paragraph  of  Section  502(b)  is 
amended  to  provide: 

Paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7)  and  (81  shall 
not  prevent  the  designation  of  any  country 
as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  under 
this  section  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  designation  will  be  in  the  national  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
ports such  determination  to  the  Congress 
with  his  reasons  therefor.  (New  language  in 
italics) 

EXPLANATION 

Consistent  with  the  treatment  of  para- 
graphs (4)-(7)  of  the  existing  law.  this  para- 
graph allows  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  propo.sed  paragraph  (8)  if  the  na- 
tional economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  so  require. 

3.  Section  502(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
19  U.S.C.  5  2462(c).  is  amended  to  include  a 
new^  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

(51  the  extent  to  which  such  country  is 
providing  under  its  law  adequate  and  effec- 
tive means  for  foreign  nationals  to  secure, 
exercise,  and  enforce  exclusive  rights  m  in- 
tellectual property,  including  patent,  trade- 
mark and  copyright  rights.  (New  language 
in  italics) 

EXPLANATION 

Under  the  mandatory  criteria  in  Section 
502(b)(8).  the  President  would  be  required 
to  deny  beneficiary  status  to  any  country 
whose  system  of  law  did  not  meet  the  basic 
criteria  for  protection  under  that  section.  In 
Section  502(c).  however,  the  President 
would  be  able,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, to  hold  any  country  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  protection  generally  and  to  condition 
GSP  benefits  for  individual  articles  upon 
levels  or  types  of  protection  which  are 
greater  than  those  required  for  designation 
under  the  mandatory  criteria.  Thus,  a  coun- 
try whose  practices  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  are  particu- 
larly injurious  to  U.S.  nationals  would  be  re- 
quired to  increase  protection  even  beyond 
that  required  in  the  mandatory  provision. 
Also,  in  making  the  various  determinations 
required  in  Section  504  of  the  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  the  President  would 
expect,  for  example,  a  higher  level  of  pro- 
tection or  enforcement  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  where  the  country  wished  to 
obtain  a  reduction  in  the  level  of,  or  waiver 
of.  the  competitive  need  requirements  under 
the  new  Sections  504(c)(2)  and  (3).  or  to 
obtain  redesignation  under  the  new  Section 


504(c)(4).  Exercise  of  the  President's  discre- 
tionary authority  in  this  manner  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  where  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  any  country  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  meet  the  mandatory  criteria, 
and  the  country  seeks  the  additional  bene- 
fits provided  for  in  Section  504. 

4.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  504  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  §2464(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  r>resident  shall,  after  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  section  502(a)  (2). 
withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation  of  any 
country  as  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
if.  after  such  designation,  he  determines 
that  as  the  result  of  changed  circumstances 
such  country  would  be  barred  from  designa- 
tion as  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
under  section  502(b).  Such  country  shall 
cease  to  be  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
on  the  day  on  which  the  President  issues  an 
Executive  Order  revoking  his  designation  of 
such  country  under  section  502.  Within  two 
and  one  half  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  Re- 
newal Act  of  1983.  the  President  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  his  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  eligible 
counties  with  such  factors  in  section  S02(bl 
that  were  first  prescribed  in  the  Generalised 
System  of  Preferences  Renewal  Act  of  1983. 
With  respect  to  any  country  that  the  Presi- 
'  dent  has  determined  is  taking  steps  to  satis- 
fy the  requirements  of  section  502ib)  (8i.  the 
President  shall,  not  later  than  four  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  Renewal  Act  of 
1983.  report  to  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  such  steps  have  been  taken.  (New  lan- 
guage in  italics) 

EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake  a  full  review  of  the  com- 
pliance of  designated  beneficiary  developing 
countries  with  the  requirements  of  the  new- 
mandatory  criterion  in  Section  502(b).  This 
review  would  be  conducted  during  the  two 
and  one  half  year  period  following  the  en- 
actment date  of  the  GSP  Renewal  Act  and 
would  require  the  President  to  determine 
whether  those  countries  subject  to  the  new 
criterion  were  in  compliance.  With  respect 
to  .some  of  these  countries,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Presidents  determination  would  be 
ba.sed  upon  the  active  steps  being  taken  by 
that  country  to  bring  its  laws  and  practices 
into  line  with  the  "adequate  and  effective" 
protection  standard  specified  in  section 
502(b)(8).  Thus,  for  those  countries  which 
satisfied  the  new  criterion  only  by  virtue  of 
the  steps  they  were  providing  to  protect  in- 
tellectual property,  the  President  would  be 
required,  eighteen  months  after  the  initial 
report  to  Congress,  to  report  again  on 
whether  the  country  had  in  fact  taken  the 
steps  upon  which  the  earlier  Presidential 
determination  was  based. 

If  the  F>resident  determined,  however, 
that  a  particular  country  was  not  providing 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  or  was  not  taking  active 
steps  to  provide  such  protection,  he  would 
be  expected  to  withdraw  or  suspend  such 
designation.  For  the.se  purposes,  in  view  of 
the  addition  of  a  new  criterion  to  section 
502(b),  non-compliance  is  to  be  deemed  a 
■changed  circumstance  "  as  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  504(b). 

5.  Section  504(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  19  U.S.C.  §  2464(c)(3)(B)  (as  proposed 
in  S.  1718)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


(B)  In  making  any  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall  give 
great  weight  to: 

(iJ  the  extent  to  which  the  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  has  assure  the  United 
States  that  such  country  will  provide  equita- 
ble and  reasonable  access  to  its  markets;  and 

(Hi)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  pro- 
vides under  its  law  adequate  and  effective 
means  for  foreign  nationals  to  secure,  exer- 
cise and  enforce  exclusii'e  rights  in  intellec- 
tual property,  including  patent,  trademark 
and  copyright  rights.  (New  language  in  ital- 
ics) 

EXPLANATION 

This  paragraph  reflects  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
developing  country  affords  protection  for 
the  intellectual  property  rights  of  foreign 
nationals  shall  be  a  key  factor  in  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  waive  the  application  of 
the  Act's  "competitive  need"  provisions.* 


by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

Page  356.  line  23  after  the  words  "and  any 
affiliate"  insert  the  following  "(excluding 
Sandia  Corporation  of  Albuquerque,  New- 
Mexico)" 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


LEVIN  (AND  RIEGLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3013 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
RiEGLE)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1 196.  line  18,  add  the  following; 
new  section: 

•SEC.      .  DEDl  (TION  FOR  TWO-EARNER  (■()l"PI,ES. 

(a)  Deduction.— At  the  end  of  (a)(2)  of 
section  221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  a  deduction  for  tw-o  earner  cou- 
ples), add  the  following  new-  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1984,  10.5  petcent  shall  be 
substituted  for  10  percent." 

SEC.—.  ESTATE  AM)  (JIPT  TAXES  RATES— MAXl.MIM 
RATE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 2001(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating  to  rate  schedule)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  in  the  table  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

•  Ovpf  $2,500,000  but  not     $1,025,000,    plus   53    per- 

over  $3,000,000.  cent  of  the  exces-s  over 

$2,500,000. 

Over  $3,000,000  but   not    $1,290,000.    plu.s   59   per- 

over  $3,500,000.  cent  of  the  excess  over 

$3,000,000. 

Over  $3,500,000 $1,575,000,    plus   60   per 

cent  of  the  excess  over 
$3,500,000."". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  2001  (c)  (relating  to  phase-in 
of  50  percent  maximum  rate)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  -50  percent"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60 
percent". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1985"  in  subparagraph 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1983  ".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D). 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after,  and  gifts 
made  after.  December  31,  1983. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3015 

Mr.  WILSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

Page  482.  beginning  at  line  3.  strike  out 
"which  the"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  line  6.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "placed  in  services  prior  to 
December  31,  1984  and  for  which  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  costs  of  production  have  been 
expanded  prior  to  March  16,  1984  and  for 
which  ACRS  was  claimed. 


DOMENICI  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3014 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bingaman)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  3016 

Mr.  DOLE  propo.sed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  51.  in  the  item  relating  to  City 
Hall/Public  Auditorium,  strike  out  'Study 
begun.  $375,000  spent'"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Feasibility  study  completed". 

On  page  53.  in  the  item  relating  to  Clem- 
son  University  Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  Affairs,  strike  out  "Clemson  Univer- 
sity Institute  of  Government  and  Public  Af- 
fairs "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Center  for 
Excellence  in  Government  and  Public  Serv- 
ice at  Clemson  University". 

On  page  54.  in  the  matter  preceding  line  1. 
strike  out  "Southern"  in  the  item  relating 
to  "Martin  Luther  King  Civic  Center  and 
Center  Street  and  Southern  Gate  Parking 
Garages'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sather". 

On  page  164.  line  13,  strike  out  "Disc 
and". 

On  page  164.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  page  165,  line  4,  and  in.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Certain  deferred  fsc  income.— If  a 
corporation  is  a  shareholder  of  a  FSC,  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1984,  section  923(a)  shall  be 
applied  with  respect  to  such  corporation  by 
substituting— 

"(A)  "32  percent'  for  "34  percent'  in  para- 
graph (2).  and 

"(B)    16/23"  for    17/23'  in  paragraph  (3).". 

On  page  165.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following: 

(d)  Deferred  Disc  Income.— Section 
995(b)(l)(F)(i)  (relating  to  deemed  distribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "one-half  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one-seven- 
teenth". 

On  page  165.  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(e)". 

The  last  sentence  of  section  1504(f)(6)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
added  by  section  52(a)  of  the  amendment  on 
page  182.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "March 

10.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April 

11,  1984  ". 

On  page  353.  line  16.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(b)". 

On  page  359.  line  13,  strike  out  ""954(d)(3) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'267(b)". 

On  page  360,  line  1,  insert  "of"  after  ""or". 

On  page  361.  line  10.  strike  out  "954(d)(3)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""267(b)". 


On  page  363.  line  18.  strike  out  "Para- 
graph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subpara- 
graph (A)". 

On  page  368.  line  4.  strike  out  "336.". 

On  page  368.  line  4.  insert  ".  or  to  a  for- 
eign person  in  an  exchange  described  in  sec- 
tion 336. '"  after  "361". 

On  page  390.  line  7.  strike  out  "128(c)(2)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "128(b)(2)". 

On  page  400.  in  the  matter  between  lines 
15  and  16.  strike  out  "on"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "of". 

On  page  415.  line  9.  strike  out  ■(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  415,  line  9,  strike  out  '(i)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(j)"". 

On  page  415,  line  11.  strike  out  ""(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)". 

On  page  415.  line  16.  insert  "or  (1)(C)" 
after  ""(1)(A)". 

On  page  417.  line  9.  strike  out  the  first  pa- 
renthesis after  "(f)". 

On  page  534,  line  14.  strike  out  "1983  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984  ". 

On  page  555.  in  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted 
between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  -iistead  the 
following: 

"(C)  Treatment  of  noninsurance  gains 
and  losses.— For  purpo.ses  of  this  part  and 
section  1503(c).  in  computing  LICTI  of  any 
life  insurance  company,  any  noninsurance 
gain  or  loss  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
gain  or  loss  of  a  noninsurance  member  that 
joined  in  the  filing  of  a  con.solidated  return 
with  that  life  insurance  company.". 

On  page  590.  line  14.  after  "reserves' 
insert  "of  a  subsidiary  of  a  mutual  life  in- 
surance company". 

On  page  590.  line  16.  after  "issued"  strike 
"by  a  mutual  insurance  company"'. 

On  page  606.  line  6  before  "gross"  insert 
"life  insurance". 

On  page  624,  strike  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  646,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
"(a)  Recomputation  of  Reserves.—"". 

On  page  646,  line  4,  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  646.  between  lines  9  and  10. 
insert  the  follow-ing: 

"(2)  Premiums  earned.— For  the  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983,  in  determining  premiums  earned  on 
insurance  contracts  during  the  taxable  year' 
as  provided  in  section  832(b)(4)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  life  insurance  re- 
serves which  are  included  in  unearned  pre- 
miums on  outstanding  business  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  807  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
this  subtitle,  as  though  section  807  was  ap- 
plicable to  such  reserves  in  such  preceding 
taxable  year.  ". 

On  page  651.  line  1.  strike  out  ""an  indem- 
nity reinsurance"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  conventional  coinsurance". 

On  page  651.  line  2.  after  "1981."'  insert 
"and  before  January  1.  1984, '" 

On  page  652,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  flush  language:  "For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  reinsurer' 
refers  to  the  taxpayer  that  held  reserves 
with  respect  to  the  recaptured  contracts  as 
of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year  preceding  the 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1983.  and  the  term  "reinsured"  refers  to 
the  taxpayer  to  which  such  reserves  are  ul- 
timately transferred  upon  termination.". 

On  page  660,  line  23,  before  "subchapter 
L"  and  insert  "section  816  of". 
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On  page  666,  strike  the  table  between 
lines  9  and  10  and  insert  the  following  cor- 
rected table: 


"In  ihe  case  of  an  in- 
sured with  an  at- 
tained age  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  con- 
traf t  year  of: 

But  not 

more 

More  than:  than 

0 40 

40 45 

45 50 

50 55 

55 60 

60 65 

65 70 

70 75 

75 90 

90 95 


The  applicable  percent- 
age shall  decrease  by 
a  ratable  portion  for 
each  full  year: 


From  To: 

250 „ 250 

250 215 

215 185 

185 150 

150 „„ 130 

130 120 

120 115 

115 105 

105 105 

105 100. 


On  page  676.  line  25.  strike  out  •1984"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

On  page  774.  line  12.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma. 

On  page  778.  line  5.  insert  -or  DISC'  after 

PSC-. 

On  page  778.  line  7.  after  FSC"  insert 
■performing  such  services". 

On  page  781.  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out 
"incurred  by  the  FSC". 

On  page  795.  strike  out  lines  21  through 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "income  tax 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country.". 

On  page  806.  line  16,  strike  out  1983"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

On  page  809.  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  all  through  page  810  line  7. 

On  page  810.  line  8.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

On  page  816.  line  7.  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  in  iieu  thereof  "January  1". 

On  page  877.  line  17.  strike  out  "Certain 
Restrictions  Apply  To". 

On  page  878.  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Virgin  islands  and  American  samoa.— 

On  page  915.  line  16.  strike  out  "the 
boundaries"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
adjacent  to  the  boundaries". 

On  page  1087,  line  5.  strike  out  "June  30, 
1989"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31.  1989". 

On  page  1087.  line  7.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1988"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January 
1.  1989". 

On  page  1138,  line  5,  strike  out  "within" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than". 

On  page  1322.  line  7.  insert  (other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1933  (48  Stat.  63.  chapter  32;  16 
U.S.C.  831h))"  after  "agency". 

On  page  1327.  line  2.  insert  "(other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18,  1933  (48  Stat.  63.  chapter  32;  16 
U.S.C.  831h))"  after  "United  States". 

On  page  1329.  line  17.  insert  "(other  than 
an  agency  subject  to  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  18.  1933  (48  Stat.  63.  chapter  32;  16 
use.  831h))"  after    United  States". 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
966.  relating  to  payment  for  costs  of  hos- 
pital-based mobile  intensive  care  units,  as 
added  by  the  amendment  (No.  2958)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bradley  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  the  State  does  not  want  para- 
graph (1)  to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  966.  relating  to 
payment  for  costs  of  hospital-based  mobile 
intensive  care  units,  as  added  by  the  amend- 


ment (No.  2958)  proposed  by  Mr.  Bradley 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Lautenberg),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

(b)  The  project  or  system  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  the  statewide  demonstra- 
tion project  established  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  under  section  402  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967,  as  amended  by 
section  222(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-603),  which 
project  or  system  provides  for  payments  to 
hospitals  in  the  State  on  a  prospective  basis 
and  related  to  a  classification  of  patients  by 
diagnosis-related  groups. 

On  page  1108.  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  all  through  page  1110,  line  20, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereofOthe  following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  commodities  received  for  the  1984 
crop  year  (as  defined  in  section  5(a)(2)  of 
the  Payment-in-Kind  Tax  Treatment  Act  of 
1983  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)). 

On  page  904.  strike  the  reference  to  the 
Conagra  project  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 


Amount  of 

Pratecl  and  Kxalwi 

Qualifying  aclKW 

Date  ol  quaMying 
action 

alkMaUe 
oHi^tons 

ConAgra  ^ojccts: 

BatforJ.  VA 

.  iflduccfDcfit 
Resolution 
Passed 

Nov  30.  1983 

J15 

UflUsOty.  MO 

Inducement 
Resolulion 
Passed 

Nw  28.  1983 

Gafland.  TX 

Inducemeiit 
Resolution 
Passed 

Oct  2i.  1983 

■"ortlana,  OR 

Inducement 
Resolutioo 
Passed 

Dec  13  1983 

San  Anlonio,  n 

Inducement 
Resotulan 
Passed 

No»  U,  1983 

Mason  Of)  lA 

Inducement 
ResofutMo 
Passed 

Oct  i;  1983 

Hmot  ID 

Inducement 
Resojulnn 
Passed 

Nov  18.  1983 

tau  Claire,  m 

Inducement 
Resolution 
Passed 

Nov  23,  1983 

Duon.  CA 

Inducement 
Resolution 
Passed 

Nov  !.  1983 

ScnngfieK).  KY 

Inducement 
Resolution 
Passed 

Ocl  28.  1983 

Aflinglofl.  TX 

Inducemeot 

No*  22.  1983 

Resolulion 

Passed 

Oatunt.  NC 

inducemen! 
Resolulion 
Passed 

Oct.  30,  1983 

Tuitock.  CA 

Inducement 

Dec  13.1983 

Resolution 

Passed 

On  page  237,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  Application  of  subparagraph  (B)  in 
the  case  of  qualified  step  periods.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied step  period,  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
applied— 

"(I)  by  substituting  qualified  step  period' 
for   lease  period'  each  place  it  appears,  and 

■•(II)  by  cumulating  and  compounding  the 
rates  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  for  the  number  of  years  in  the  qualified 
step  period. 

•(ii)  Qualified  step  period.— For  purposes 
of  clause  (i),  the  term  qualified  step  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  deferred  rental 
payment  agreement— 

■■(I)  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
to  which  such  agreement  applies  and  ending 
more  than  1  year  but  not  later  than  5  years 


from  such  date  and  each  succeding  period  of 
the  same  length,  but  only  if 

"(II)  the  rental  payments  required  under 
such  agreement  for  all  lease  periods  within 
any  period  described  in  subclause  (I)  are 
equal. 

On  page  237.  line  4.  strike  out  "(C) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

On  page  237,  line  12,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)'. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3017 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  words  "at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  maximum  rate  in  effect  under  section 
11(b)  beginning  on  line  24.  page  210.  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent (in  lieu  of  any  other  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subtitle)." 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3018 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr, 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr,  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  BuRDicK.  and  Mr,  Ran- 
dolph) proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

SEtTION         A.MENDMENT  OK  INTERNAL  REVEM  E 
rOOE  OF  19W. 

(a)  Travel  and  Transportation  Expenses 
OF  Construction  Workers.— Section  162  of 
the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses)  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Special  Rule  for  Construction 
Workers.— 

■■(1)  Definition  of  temporary  job  site.— 
For  purposes  of  applying  subsections  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  to  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  construction  workers,  a 
job  site  shall  be  deemed  to  be  temporary  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2nd  year  that  the  worker 
is  employed  at  that  job  site;  provided  that 
the  job  site  is  located  more  than  40  miles 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal  place 
of  residence,  and  that  the  construction 
worker  remains  in  the  vacinity  of  the  job 
site  overnight;  provided  further,  a  job  site 
shall  be  determined  to  temporary  or  not 
temporary  with  respect  to  period  following 
the  first  2  years  of  employment  based  on  an 
examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, subject  to  the  nil  ;  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2).  (3).  and  '4 

"(2)  Effect  of  first  2  years  of  subse- 
quent determination.— In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  job  is  temporary  under 
subparagraph  (1)(B).  the  worker's  employ- 
ment at  the  job  during  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  Indefinite  employment.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  disallowed,  by  reason  of  section 
262  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  solely  be- 
cause a  construction  worker's  employment 
at  a  job  site  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

"(4)  Prohibition  on  application  of  1  year 
rule.— In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (1)(B).  no  length  of 
time  shall  be  deemed,  either  automatically 
or  presumptively,  to  make  the  job  other 
than  temporary.  The    lyear'  rule  set  forth 


is  Revenue  Ruling  59-371.  or  in  any  similar 
ruling  or  regulation,  is  expressly  disap- 
proved as  a  grounds  for  disallowing  deduc- 
tions. 

"(5)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  construction  worker' 
means  any  individual  employed,  whether  as 
a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  unskilled  laborer,  in 
the  building  or  construction  industry,  but 
does  not  include  clerical  or  management  em- 
ployees."'. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
162(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amemded  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  insert- 
ing thereof  "(j)". 

SEt .        EKFEtTIVE  DATE 

This  section  shall  apply  to  all  judicial  or 
administrative  determinations  that  are 
made  subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3019 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Percy)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  2902  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and 
Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra; 
as  follows: 

After  section  965  add  the  following  new- 
section: 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  PROVIDED  ON  A  DAILY 
BASIS 

Sec  966.  (a)  Section  1861  (m)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4).  nursing  care 
and  home  health  aide  .services  may  be  pro- 
vided under  such  paragraphs  on  a  daily 
basis  (with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  to  an 
individual  after  his  discharge  from  a  hospi- 
tal, for  a  period  of  up  to  45  days  immediate- 
ly following  such  discharge  with  monthly 
physician  certification  of  the  need  for  serv- 
ices on  such  a  basis,  and  after  such  45-day 
period  based  on  a  physician  certification  of 
exceptional  circumstances  requiring  such 
services  on  a  daily  basis."'. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  construed  as  restricting  any 
provision  of  title  X-VIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
payment  under  such  title  for  home  health 
services  provided  on  a  daily  basis  to  individ- 
uals who  have  not  been  discharged  from  a 
hospital  or  within  the  preceding  45  days. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study,  and  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1.  1985.  on 
the  effectiveness  of  home  health  care  in 
preventing  hospital  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility admissions  or  readmi.ssions.  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  changes  in  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  may  he  necessary  to  allow 
appropriate  use  of  the  home  health  benefit: 
and 

(2)  changes  in  such  title  which  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  of  the 
home  health  benefit. 


Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  866  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike  out  all 
through  page  868,  line  5,  and  in.sert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

'■(1)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  (other  than 
subsection  (n)  and  (r)),  any  obligation— 

■■(A)  which  is  part  of  an  issue  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  to  finance  new  mortgages  in  single- 
family  residences  that  are  owner  occupied. 

•■(B)  which  were  issued  by  issuing  authori- 
ties in  such  State  after  June  15.  1984.  and 
before  January  1,  1985.  and 

■(C)  to  which  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1102  do  not  apply  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  .section  other  than  subsec- 
tion (b). 

shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  be  treated  as  an  obli- 
gation which  is  not  described  in  section 
103(a)  of  such  Code  if  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  such  issue  exceeds  the  portion  of 
the  State  ceiling  that  is  allocated  by  the 
State  to  such  issue  prior  to  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  such  issue. 

■■(2)  Application  of  section  io3A(g).— For 
purposes  of  applying  section  103A(g)  of 
such  Code,  the  State  ceiling  for  calendar 
year  1984  shall  be  reduced  by  the  aggregate 
amount  allocated  by  the  State  to  any  issues 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  State  ceiling.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "State  ceiling"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
103A(g)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

■'(r)  Exceptions  to  Subsection  'Ql— Sub- 
section (q)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 

■■(1)  any  obligation— 

■■(A)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  River  Place  Project  located  in 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  w'hich 
does  not  exceed  $55,000,000  or 

•■(2)  any  obligation— 

■■(A)  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  Waseca.  Minnesota,  project,  and 

■■(B)  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $7, 800, 000.  ■. 


KENNEDY      AMENDMENTS      NOS. 
3021  AND  3022 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      KENNEDY      submitted      two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as 
follows; 

Amendment  No.  3021 
Strike  out  section  901. 
Strike  out  section  916. 

Amendment  No.  3022 
Strike  out  section  902. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  3020 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3023 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  2902 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long) 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as  follows; 


On  page  164  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  on  line  9.  strike  out  'Section  291" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Each  subsection 
(other  than  subsection  (a)(2))  of  section 
291  ". 

On  page  165  of  such  matter,  strike  out 
lines  5  through  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
Che  following: 

(c)  Minimum  Tax.— 

(1 )  In  general —Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
57(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Pollution  control  facilities:  bad 
debt  reserves.— In  the  case  of  any  item  of 
tax  preference  of  a  corporation  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  or  (7)  of  subsection  (a),  only 
59''B  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  item  of 
tax  preference  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection)  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  an  item  of  tax  preference. 

•■<B)  Iron  ore  and  coal.— In  the  case  of 
any  item  of  tax  preference  of  a  corporation 
described  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
(but  only  to  the  extent  such  item  is  allow- 
able to  a  deduction  for  depletion  for  iron 
ore  and  coal  (including  lignite)), 
only  71.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
item  of  tax  preference  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  item  of  tax  preference.'. 

12)  Certain  capital  gains.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  57(h)  (relating  to  capital  gains)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■^l.e  percent  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■59''.  percent". 

On  page  532  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  beginning  with  line  3.  strike  all 
through  line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  dispo- 
sitions after  September  30.  1985. 

DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  3024 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2902  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dole  (and  Mr.  Long)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  888  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  strike  out  lines  18  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'are  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  make  or  finance  student  loans 
under  a  program  of  general  application  to 
which  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ap- 
plies if— 

"(A)  limitations  are  imposed  under  the 
program  on— 

■(i)  the  maximum  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing to  any  student,  and 

"(ii)  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  any  loan. 

■■(B)  the  loans  are  directly  or  indirectly 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"(C)  the  financing  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  obli- 
gations the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  this  title,  and 

"(D)  special  allowance  payments  under 
section  438  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965- 

"(i)  are  authorized  to  be  paid  with  respect 
to  loans  made  under  the  program,  or 

"(ii)  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  loans  under  the  program  if  such 
loans  were  not  financed  with  the  proceeds 
of  obligations  the  interest  on  which  is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  this  title. 

On  page  889  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  1,  strike  out  "Special  Allowance  Pay- 
ment Requirement "■  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Certain  Requirements". 
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On  page  889  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  16,  strike  out  "special  allowance  pay- 
ment requirement"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "certain  requirements". 

On  page  891  of  such  matter,  in  the  matter 
inserted  between  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
"may  not  exceed  the  refunded  obligations" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "may  net  exceed  101  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate face  amount  of  the  refunded  obliga- 
tions". 

On  page  893  of  such  matter,  beginning  on 
line  23.  strike  out  all  through  page  896.  line 
24 

On  page  897  of  such  matter,  line  1,  strike 
out  "(C)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  897  of  such  matter,  line  12,  strike 
out  "(d) '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

On  page  897  of  such  matter,  line  19.  strike 
out  "(e)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  847  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  line  14,  strike  out  "the  mortgage" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  regulations,  the  mortgage". 

On  page  904  of  such  matter,  before  line  1. 
strike  out  "$26  million  '  in  the  item  relating 
to  the  Downtown  Redevelopment  Project  lo- 
cated in  Manhattan.  Kansas,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$34  million" 


ATMOSPHERIC,  CLIMATIC,  AND 
OCEAN  POLLUTION  ACT 


PACKWOOD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3025 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Packwood) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1097)  to  consolidate  and  authorize  cer- 
tain atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectiow  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration's Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Re- 
search and  Services  Act  of  1984". 
TITLE  I-DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that: 

( 1 )  The  oceans  and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tions  welfare,  economy,  and  security. 

(2)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  the  lead  agency  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  matters  in  the  Nation. 
It  was  created  on  October  3.  1970.  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970  to 
bring  together  many  of  the  Nations  civil 
programs  related  to  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  broad  goals  include 
the  development  and  operation  of  national 
programs  to— 

(A)  manage  and  conserve  selected  marine 
resources  for  the  economic  and  social  good 
of  the  Nation; 

(Bi  monitor  and  predict  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property; 

(C)  archive,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
on  oceanographic,  climatic,  geophysical,  and 
solar-  errestrial  phenomena; 

(D)  provide  basic  maps,  charts,  surveys, 
and  specialized  data  for  safe  navigation;  and 


<E)  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  better  managemtnt  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  national  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  lead 
agency  for  civil  oceanic  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities and  programs,  operates  under  a  clear 
statutory  charter:  and 

(2)  to  simplify,  streamline,  and  consolidate 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, such  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration's  programs  can 
be  viewed  in  a  coherent  fashion. 

TITLE  II-GENERAL  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
atmospheric  and  hydrological  research  and 
services  functions  and  duties  under  law. 
$366,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984.  and 
$383,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  atmospheric  and  hydrological  research 
and  services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ". 
approved  October  1,  1890,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311).  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  6.  1947.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a).  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 
and  any  other  law  involving  such  duties. 
Such  duties  include,  bat  are  not  limited  to: 
meteorological,  hydrological.  and  oceano- 
graphic public  warnings  and  forecasting; 
and  research  for  developing  improved  pre- 
diction capabilities  for  atmospheric  and  hy- 
drological processes. 

(b)  The  atmospheric  and  hydrological  re- 
search and  services  functions  and  duties  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  .separate  and  distinct 
from  such  functions  and  duties  performed 
pursuant  to  moneys  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 406  and  601  of  this  Act.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  all  such  functions  and  duties 
shall  be  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  amounts 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section 
and  sections  406  and  601,  for  such  functions 
and  duties. 

(c>  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  is  authorized  for  the  planning  and 
preliminary  design  for  a  remote  weather 
radar  station  in  the  southeastern  quadrant 
of  the  United  States. 

Sei'.  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
sa'ollite  and  environmental  data  and  infor- 
mation .services  duties  under  law. 
$252,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$326,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  satellite  and  environmental  data  and  in- 
formation services  specified  by  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the   Army,   and    to   transfer   the   Weather 


Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
approved  October  1.  1890,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311),  title  II  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1983.  approved  October  15.  1982 
(96  Stat.  1597),  and  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  satellite  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations and  satellite  data  analysis:  spacecraft 
procurement,  launch,  and  associated  ground 
station  system  changes  involving  polar-or- 
biting and  geosynchronous  meteorological 
satellites  and  land  and  ocean  remote-sensing 
satellites;  and  environmental  data  and  infor- 
mation products  and  services  in  the  atmos- 
pheric, marine,  solid  earth,  and  solar-terres- 
trial sciences. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Administrator")  shall  make  the  NOA.\-D 
satellite  launch  vehicle  available  for  the 
Navy  Remote  Ocean  Sensing  System  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  the  condition  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  access  to  the  civil  data  pro- 
duced by  the  system,  and  provided  that  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  avail- 
ability is  required  to  ensure  the  timeliness 
or  cost-effectiveness  of  such  System.  The 
Administrator  shall  take  such  actions,  in- 
cluding sponsorship  of  applied  research,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  availability 
and  u.sefulness  of  such  data  to  the  maritime 
community. 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
oceanic  research  and  services  duties  and  its 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  duties 
under  law.  $104,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$109,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$115,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  ocean  research  and  services  programs  and 
to  mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  programs 
specified  by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  6.  1947.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a).  and  any  other  law  in- 
volving such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to:  undersea  marine  re- 
sources, air-sea  interaction,  and  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  environmental  research:  ocean 
dumping  research;  coordination  of  inter- 
agency research  on  marine  pollution  and 
provision  of  tide  and  current  data  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  oceans  and 
Great  Lakes  by  government,  commerce,  and 
the  private  sector:  and  aeronautical  and 
nautical  mapping  and  charting  activities 
and  geodetic  data  colli'ction  and  analysis. 

(b)  The  functions  and  duties  involving 
ocean  research  and  services  programs,  and 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  programs 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  separate  and  distinct 
from  such  functions  and  duties  performed 
pursuant  to  moneys  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 504  and  509  of  this  Act.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  all  such  functions  and  duties 
shall  be  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  amounts 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  sections  504  and  509  for  such  functions 
and  duties. 

Sec  204.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  exec- 
utive direction  and  administration,  its 
marine   services,    and    its    aircraft    ser\-ices 


duties  under  law,  $113,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $121,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$124,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  clarify  the 
status  and  benefits  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  31,  1970,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  857-1).  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  6.  1947.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a),  by  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1,  1890.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311-329).  and  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  management,  administrative  sup- 
port, retired  pay  of  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  commissioned 
officers,  and  policy  development:  ship  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  and  support;  and  air- 
craft operations.  m?iintenance.  and  support. 

Sec  205.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween categories  authorized  in  section  201. 
202.  203.  or  204.  except  that  no  funds  may 
be  transferred  between  any  two  categories  if 
the  amount  transferred  would  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  either 
category,  unless  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
involved  and  the  reason  therefor. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  contract  may  be  award- 
ed pursuant  to  any  proposal  to  contract  out 
any  function  or  activity  which,  immediately 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  was  per- 
formed by  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  employees,  unless— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  or  his 
designee  has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  a 
full  and  complete  statement  (including  rele- 
vant supporting  studies)  concerning  the  pro- 
posed contacting  and  the  reason  therefor; 
and 

(2)  a  period  of  thirty  days  on  which  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
is  in  season  has  expired  after  the  date  of 
presentation  of  such  statement. 

I  TITLE  III-REPORTING 

'  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  301.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  about 
all  aspects  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
research  and  services  activities  for  such  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request,  a  report  on 
the  importance  of  meteorological  satellites 


to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 
of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting; 

(2)  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 
forecasts  generated  when  two.  one.  or  no 
polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating; 

(3)  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  weather 
satellite  data  to  weather  forecasting  in 
other  nations; 

(4)  a  statistical  analysis  of  expected  life- 
times for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  weather  satellites; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  replacement  time  for  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration weather  satellite  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  consecu- 
tive launch  or  operational  failures; 

(6)  a  ten-year  projection  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  a  one-  and  a  two-polar  satellite 
system;  and 

(7)  an  a-ssessment  of  efforts  to  promote 
greater  international  cost-sharing  in  civil 
meteorological  satellite  programs. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  this  Act.  $4,000,000  is  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1984  to  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  civil  land  remote  .sensing  sat- 
ellite system  in  order  to  assure  the  preserv'a- 
tion  of  data  continuity  for  such  system,  if 
no  alternative  is  implemented  which  will 
a.ssure  the  preservation  of  such  data  conti- 
nuity. 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  related  activi- 
ties. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  associated  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  including  supporting  research  and 
technological  development: 

(B)  a  review  and  a.sse.ssment  of  analyses, 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  weather 
services  contained  in  reports  on  the  subject 
issued  by  public  and  private  organizations 
during  the  past  five  years; 

(C)  independent  analysis  by  the  National 
Research  Council  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study: 

(D)  recommendations  on  how  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  and  associated  activities 
of  other  agencies  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  to  provide  effective  weather  serv- 
ices to  meet  national  needs  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  new  technology,  new  scientif- 
ic understanding,  the  international  charac- 
ter of  weather  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
public  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  pri- 
vate -sectors:  and 

(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
ment the  study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  A  report  including  major  findings  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  the  study 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  such  data  and  infor- 
mation available  to  the  National  Research 
Council  as  may  be  required  for  the  study. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 


for  the  conduct  of  this  study  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Climate  Program  Amendments 
Act  of  1984". 

Sec  402.  Section  4  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4), 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  The  term  Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board.  ". 

Sec  403.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  National  Climate  FYogram  Act  (15 
U.S.C,  2904  (O)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  •(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary". 

(2)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (4).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Office  shall- 

"(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible 
for  administering  the  program. 

"(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board  and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
program. 

"(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups, 

"(D)  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (g)(1)  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review. 

"(E)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activities,  and 

■■(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  State, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (d)(9))  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  through 
the  Office,  financial  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  contracts  or  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, for  climate-related  activities  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  climate  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(9).  if  such  goals 
and  priorities  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dres.sed  by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  'Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  State  and  regional  services 
and  functions:  (A)  studies  relating  to  and 
analyses  of  climatic  effects  on  agricultural 
production,  water  resources,  energy  needs, 
and  other  critical  sectors  of  the  economy, 
(B)  atmospheric  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis,  (C) 
advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  regarding  climate-related 
issues.  (D)  information  to  users  within  the 
State  regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects, 
and  (E)  information  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding  the   needs  of  persons   within   the 
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states  for  climate-related  services,  informa- 
tion, and  data.  The  Secretary  may  make 
annual  grants  to  any  State  or  group  of 
States,  such  grants  to  be  made  available  to 
public  or  private  educational  institutions,  to 
State  agencies,  and  to  other  persons  or  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  conduct  climate-related 
studies  or  provide  climate-related  services;". 

(2)  by  striking  out  'biennially"  in  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially 
or  less  often  than  quadrennially)  deter- 
mined by  the  Board",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  section  6"  in  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— ( 1 ) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Sec- 
retary believes  should  participate  in  the 
program. 

(2)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  be  responsible  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program, 

"(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (g)(1)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests, 

"(C)  establish  and  maintain  such  inter- 
agency groups  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities,  and 

"(D)  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  climate  data,  infor- 
mation, and  services  to  guide  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, keeping  the  Director  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  of  such  contacts. 

•(3)  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  members.  A  Board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  served  as 
the  Board's  Chair  for  the  previous  term.". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "with  the  Office" 
after    shall  cooperate". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  request 
to  the  National  Climate  Program  Office". 

Sec.  404.  Section  :  of  the  Nitional  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2905)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  405.  Section  7  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2906)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  30" 
before  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31". 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$2,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$2,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  these 
funds  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  made 
available  during  each  fiscal  year  for  inter- 
governmental climate-related  activities  (de- 
scribed in  section  5(d)  (7)  of  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act)  and  at  least  20  per 
centum  shall  be  made  available  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  experimental  climate  forecast 
centers  (described  in  section  5  (d)(8)  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act). 


TITLE  V-SELECTED  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  501.  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  'connecting  waters"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec  502.  Section  202  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1442)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary"" in  subsection  (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  'in  consultation"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  close  consultation": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph:' 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
program  under  this  section  complements, 
when  appropriate,  the  activities  undertaken 
by  other  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  title  I 
and  section  203.  Such  program  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  development  and  assessment  of 
scientific  techniques  to  define  and  quantity 
the  degradation  of  the  marine  environment; 

"'(B)  the  assessment  of  the  capacity  of  the 
marine  environment  to  receive  materials 
without  degradation; 

"(C)  continuing  monitoring  programs  to 
assess  the  health  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  the  moni- 
toring of  bottom  o.xygen  concentrations, 
contaminant  levels  in  biota,  sediments,  and 
the  water  column,  diseases  in  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  changes  in  types  of  abundance  of 
indicator  species; 

"(D)  the  development  of  methodologies, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  disposal  of 
waste  materials  to  minimize  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.'";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  and  (e)  as  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 

Sec  503.  Section  203  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1443)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  officials  of  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
assess  the  feasibility  in  coastal  areas  of  re- 
gional management  plans  for  the  dispo.sal  of 
waste  materials.  Such  plans  should  inte- 
grate where  appropriate  Federal.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  waste  disposal  activities 
into  a  comprehensive  regional  disposal 
strategy.  These  plans  should  address,  among 
other  things— 

"(1)  the  sources,  quantities,  and  types  of 
materials  that  require  and  will  require  dis- 
posal; 

"(2)  the  environmental,  economic,  social, 
and  human  health  factors  (and  the  methods 
used  to  assess  these  factors)  associated  with 
disposal  alternatives; 

■■(3)  the  improvements  in  production  proc- 
esses, methods  of  disposal,  and  recycling  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  associated  with 
such  disposal  alternatives: 

"(4)  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
governing  waste  disposal:  and 

"(5)  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

"(d)  The  Admmistrator.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  a  report  on 
sewage  sludge  dispo.sal  in  the  New  York 
region.  The  report  shall  consider  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  (c)  as  they  relate  to 


landfilling.  Incineration,  ocean  dumping,  or 
any  other  feasible  disposal  or  reuse/recy- 
cling option;  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  cost  of  these  alternatives;  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  sewage 
sludge  disposal.". 

Sec  504.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1444)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 205:  and  such  section  as  so  redesignated 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and""  immedi- 
ately following  "fiscal  year  1981"  and  by 
striking  out  •1982.""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "1982.  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  not  to 
exceed  $12,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
not  to  exceed  $13,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  In  addition.  $1,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  each  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984.  1985.  and  1986  to  carry  out  the  studies 
authorized  by  section  203  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  505.  Section  205  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1445)  is  transferred  to  a 
point  immediately  following  section  203  of 
such  Act  and  redesignated  as  section  204; 
and  such  section  as  so  transferred  and  re- 
designated is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  204.  (a)  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretarys  findings  made  under 
section  201.  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
short-term  ecological  effects  and  the  social 
and  economic  factors  involved  with  the 
dumping; 

(2)  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  202: 

"(3)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  after  consulting  with  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  an  Iden- 
tification of  the  short-  and  long-term  re- 
search requirements  associated  with  activi- 
ties under  title  I,  and  a  description  of  how 
Federal  research  under  titles  I  and  II  will 
meet  those  requirements:  and 

"(4)  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March 
10.  1934  (48  Stat.  401:  16  U.S.C.  665). 

■■(b)  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  section  203  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1443)."'. 

Sec  506.  (a)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  ihe 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
aled and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(7)  "Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Liakes.  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated in  order  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits."". 

(b)  Section  2  (b)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701)  is  amended  by  striking  out  and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4).  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 


preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and  ". 

Sec  507.  Section  4(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1703)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"general  research  on  marine  ecosystems"' 
the  following:  ".  including  the  Great  Lakes  ". 

Sec  508.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
8."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  be  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  governments,  and  other  persons  with 
an  interest  in  such  information.". 

Sec  509.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  1709).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and""  after  '1981.""  and  by  striking  out 
"1982.""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982. 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984. 
not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986." 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec  601.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1971.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modification  activities 
to  the  Federal  Government"  (15  U.S.C. 
330e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1981." 
the  following:  '$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  $100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  ". 

Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  duties 
indicated  under  this  Act.  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  in 
salary,  pay,  and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  least  sixty  days  before  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  any  Weather  Service  Office 
or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office,  shall 
provide  adequate  public  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  served  by  such 
Offices  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consoli- 
dation, shall  take  fully  into  account  any 
views  expressed  by  persons  served  by  the  af- 
fected Office  or  Offices  during  the  sixty-day 
period  described  in  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
specifically  consider— 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  closing  of  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
Office  or  Offices; 

(B)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  Office  or  Offices; 

(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  resulting  from  such  closing  or 
consolidation;  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 


(2)  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  may  hold  such  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  a  written 
record  including  or  reflecting  all  views  pre- 
sented and  information  received  or  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  his  consideration  of 
the  matters  involved  in  making  such  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  hearings  are  held  with 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  written 
materials  received  or  developed  in  the 
course  of  such  consideration,  for  possible 
use  in  any  review  under  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
of  subsection  (b)il)  along  with  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  findings  and  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The 
Secretary's  decision  shall  be  made  available 
to  persons  served  by  the  affected  Office  or 
Offices. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation 
until  sixty  days  after  his  written  decision  is 
made  available  to  persons  served  by  the  af- 
fected Office  or  Offices  as  required  by  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  review  which 
may  be  available  by  law.  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  such  a  closing  or  con- 
solidation may  be  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  brought  by  any  State 
served  by  the  affected  Office  or  Offices.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
■State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  resulting  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  staffing  of  a  Weather  Service 
Office  or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office 
of  fifty  per  centum  or  more,  or  consolidat- 
ing a  Weather  Service  Office  or  a  Weather 
Service  Forecast  Office  with  one  or  more 
other  such  Office  or  Offices,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  closing  or  consolida- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
used  in  this  .section. 

Sec  604.  After  fiscal  year  1984.  no  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  any  function,  duty 
or  responsibility  provided  for  by  this  Act 
except  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ■An  Act  to 
consolidate  and  authorize  certain  atmos- 
pheric and  oceanic  research  and  services 
programs  and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce.  ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presicient,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  public  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  to  consider 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  24.  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Gilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  revised  Constitution 
of  American  Samoa.  This  oversight 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  May 
8.  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Supply,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Jim  Beirne  or  Ms.  Becky  Barbour 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-2564. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral on  Wednesday,  April  25,  at  10  a.m. 
in  SD-628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Wayne  Schley  at 
224-2254. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Regulation,  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  12,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1069, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act 
to  limit  the  recovery  by  public  utilities 
of  certain  costs  of  construction  work 
in  progress  through  rate  increases;  S. 
817.  a  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824D)  re- 
lating to  inclusion  of  construction 
work  in  progress  in  the  wholesale  rate 
base  of  public  utilities;  and  H.R.  555,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
limit  the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of 
certain  costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  increases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SCBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING,  AND  STABILIZATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  12,  at  2  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2546,  a  bill  to 
extend  through  September  30,  1988, 
the  period  during  which  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  contained  in  section  155  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  remain  effective,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  12,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1910, 
International  Organizations  Public 
Procedures  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  12,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  consider  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Thomas  G.  Anderson,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Barbados  and  other 
Caribbean  Nations:  and  Harry  Ber- 
gold,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  12,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  (S.  1300  and 
H.R.  3050). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  12,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  transfer 
of  U.S.  high  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 


clear Forces,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  April  12,  at  10  a.m.,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  antisatellite 
program,  in  review  of  S.  2414,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UTAH-A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  LIVE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  hail  from  Utah  are  occasional- 
ly asked  about  some  report  of  high 
rates  of  child  abuse  or  illegitimacy  in 
our  State.  Reports  like  that  apparent- 
ly attract  attention  because  of  Utah's 
well-known  reputation  for  being 
family  oriented.  Since  statistics  pur- 
porting to  show  a  higher-than-average 
incidence  of  such  problems  are  always 
surprising  to  those  of  us  who  live 
there,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  some- 
one has  finally  set  the  record  straight. 

Lincoln  Oliphant,  who  is  a  former 
member  of  my  staff  and  now  a  staff 
member  on  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  recently  did  some 
research  in  response  to  similar  ques- 
tions. His  article  reporting  his  finding 
appeared  in  the  April  4.  1984,  edition 
of  Salt  Lake  City's  Deseret  News. 

The  figures  show  that  Utah  is  a 
good  place  to  be  born  and  educated 
and  is  a  nice,  safe  place  to  live.  Like 
Mr.  Oliphant,  'I  hail  from  Utah,  and 
after  looking  into  Utah's  social  profile, 
I  am  especially  proud  that  I  do." 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  this  in- 
formation to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Deseret  News.  Apr.  4.  1984] 
Utah  High  in  Illegitimate  Births.  Abuse? 
Look  Again 

By  Lincoln  C.  Oliphant 

Since  I  hai!  from  Utah,  a  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia asked  me  to  explain  the  reports  that 
had  come  to  her  about  Utah's  high  rates  of 
child  abuse  and  "illegitimate"  births.  My 
friend  thought  these  reports  reflected 
poorly  on  the  state's  dominant  church.  "By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  she  im- 
plied. 

I  said  I  would  look  into  It. 

Since  I  hail  from  Utah,  a  Maryland  kin- 
dergarten teacher  asked  me  to  explain  an 
article  in  this  month's  NEA  Today,  the 
newspaper  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Readers  learn  that  Utahns  have  lots 
of  children  and  that  they  cram  their  little 
ones  into  school  rooms  that  average  27.4 
pupils  per  teacher. 

This  puts  Utah  4.3  pupils  per  teacher 
ahead  of  the  runner-up.  California,  which 
has  a  public  school  population  about  12 
times  larger  than  Utah's.  Readers  also  learn 
that  among  the  states  Utah  ranks  45th  (at 
$1,842)  in  spending  per  pupil,  per  year. 

My  Maryland  friend  thought  these  facts 
reflected  poorly  on  family-oriented  Utahns 


who  should  know  better  than  to  skimp  on 
their  schools. 

I  said  I  would  look  into  it. 

The  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1982-83;  Digest  of  Education  Statis- 
tics. 1982  "  and  "The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion, 1982  Edition  Monthly  Vital  Statistics 
Report"  (Dec.  29.  1983);  and  "Highlights  of 
Official  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Report- 
ing." Annual  Report.  1981.  by  the  American 
Humane  Association  are  excellent  sources 
for  looking  into  things.  Not  even  the  Wa- 
satch Range  can  hide  Utahns  from  the  data- 
gatherers  and  number-crunchers  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

From  these  sources,  an  outline  of  Utah's 
.social  profile  can  be  drawn: 

In  1980.  there  were  1.461.000  Utah  resi- 
dents. Utah's  population  is.  by  far.  the  na- 
tion's youngest  with  a  median  age  of  24.2 
years:  37  percent  of  Utah's  population  is 
under  age  17.  About  27  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's population  is  in  this  age  bracket.  (76.5 
percent  of  the  Utah  population,  but  11.4 
percent  of  the  national  population,  is  age  65 
and  over.) 

Utahns  are  not  wealthy.  In  1981,  Utah 
ranked  47th  in  per  capita  personal  income. 
However.  Utah's  median  family  income 
placed  it  23rd  among,  the  states,  the  jump 
from  47th  place  to  23rd  can  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  large  size  of  Utah  families. 
Some  7.7  percent  of  Utah  families  were 
below  the  poverty  level  in  1979.  Fourteen 
states  had  lower  rates.  However,  only  3.4 
percent  of  Utah's  population  received  public 
aid  (in  1981).  Only  seven  states  did  better. 

The  statistics  show  that  Utah  is  a  good 
place  to  be  born.  I  was  born  in  Utah  and 
have  no  complaints.  In  1979.  Utah  had  more 
than  30  births  for  every  1.000  Utahns.  This 
is  a  rate  that  is  almost  twice  the  national  av- 
erage. (Only  four  other  states  had  rates 
that  were  even  in  the  20-births-per-thou- 
sand  range.) 

Utah  babies  survive  their  first  year  at 
slightly  better  than  the  national  rate  and 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  born  to 
married  women  than  are  babies  in  any  other 
state.  One  of  every  15  Utah  babies  is  born  to 
an  unmarried  woman;  nationally,  one  of 
every  five  has  an  unmarried  mother. 

Utah  is  also  an  excellent  place  in  which  to 
be  conceived.  The  state  ha.s  either  the 
lowest  or  second  lowest  ratio  of  abortions  to 
births.  (The  answer  depends  on  whose  num- 
bers you  believe),  when  the  number  of  abor- 
tions is  compared  to  the  number  of  women 
In  the  state,  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
births,  Utah  ranks  fifth. 

Utahns  marry  at  a  rate  above  the  national 
average,  and  divorce  at  a  rate  slightly  above 
the  national  average.  They  die  at  rates  far 
below  the  national  average  (because  they 
are  so  young).  Utahns  do  not  die  of  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  liver  disease,  diabe- 
tes, or  pneumonia  at  anywhere  near  the  na- 
tional rate. 

They  are  as  prone  to  accidental  death  as 
any  American,  they  are  30  percent  more 
prone  to  what  are  called  "conditions  origi- 
nating in  the  perinatal  period."  (This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  average  Utah 
woman  bears  about  twice  as  many  children 
as  the  average  American  woman.) 

Deaths  by  suicide  are  slightly  more 
common  in  Utah  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  (One  possible  explanation  for  this 
is  Utah's  medical  examiner  law  that  uncov- 
ers suicides  that  may  go  undetected  in  other 
states. ) 


Utah  has  less  crime  than  many  states. 
The  murder  and  robbery  rates  are  about 
one-third  of  the  national  rate.  The  rates  for 
rape,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  and 
motor  vehicle  theft  are  all  significantly 
below  the  national  rate.  The  rate  for  larce- 
ny is  significantly  above  the  national  rate. 

But  my  friend  wanted  to  know  if  Utah  is 
safe  for  children,  or  are  they  frequently 
abused?  To  the  extent  that  the  states  can  be 
compared.  Utah  is  very  safe  for  children. 
(The  states  use  widely  varying  reporting 
methods  and  the  definitions  of  maltreat- 
ment are  necessarily  imprecise.  For  exam- 
ple, nearly  a  quarter  of  neglected  or  abused 
children  are  described  as  suffering  "emo- 
tional maltreatment"  or  "other  maltreat- 
ment.") 

For  each  1,000  residents  In  1981,  Utah  had 
4.0  reports  of  abuse  or  neglect  of  individual 
children.  The  only  Mountain  West  stale  to 
which  Utah  can  be  readily  compared  is 
Montana,  which  had  a  rate  of  6.7  individual 
reports  per  1.000  population.  My  friend 
should  know  that  her  own  Virginia's  rate  is 
7.4  reports  per  1,000  population. 

My  friend  from  Maryland  should  know 
that  during  the  decade  of  the  '70s.  Utah's 
public  school  population  grew  at  the  na- 
tion's third  fastest  rate.  Utah's  growth  of 
13.2  percent  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  na- 
tional decline  of  10.7  percent.  Still,  Utah 
manages  to  be  first  in  the  percent  of  adults 
who  have  attended  college  and  fifth  in  the 
percent  of  adults  who  have  graduated  from 
college.  Utah  is  tied  with  Colorado  in  having 
the  most  educated  populace,  with  an  aver- 
age of  12.8  school  years  completed.  Only 
two  states  have  lower  illiteracy  rates  than 
Utah. 

Utahns  are  not  .schoolhouse  Scrooges. 
Utahns  spend  10.4  percent  of  their  per 
capita  personal  income  on  education  in 
1979-80.  Only  Alaskans  did  more.  (The  na- 
tional average  was  6.8  percent.)  Every 
Utahn  spent  nearly  $735  on  education,  and 
this  gross  dollar  amount  was  exceeded  in 
only  two  states.  Utah,  the  state  that  ranks 
47th  in  per  capita  income,  ranks  second  In 
per  capita  education  spending.  Alaska, 
which  is  first  in  per  capita  spending  on  edu- 
cation, is  also  first  in  per  capita  personal 
income  with  a  1981  level  nearly  $6,000.  or  75 
percent,  above  Utah's  level. 

I  hail  from  Utah,  and  after  looking  into 
Utah's  social  profile.  I'm  especially  proud 
that  I  do.« 


BISHOP  C.  A.  ASHWORTH 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  31,  the  Ohio  North  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Churches  of  God  in  Christ 
held  a  testimonial  dinner  to  honor 
Bishop  Chester  A.  Ashworth.  Bishop 
Ashworth  has  given  47  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  his  church  as  a 
pastor  and  bishop  in  Akron,  Ohio  and 
as  bishop  of  Alabama. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  Bishop  Ashworth  and  ask  that 
biographies  of  him  and  of  his  devoted 
wife,  which  were  published  by  the 
Wooster  Avenue  Temple  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  biographies  follow: 

About  Our  Pastor 

Bishop  C.  A.  Ashworth  was  born  Septem- 
ber 7.  1897,  in  Merryville.  Louisiana.  Little  is 
known  of  his  boyhood,  but  we  know  that  he 
attended  rural  schools  and  from  there  to 


Lake  Charles  Methodist,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated. Prom  there,  on  to  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  attended  high  school.  There  he 
got  as  far  as  the  tenth  grade,  and  quit.  Pour 
years  after  he  quit,  he  resumed  his  educa- 
tion and  went  on  to  teach  school.  During 
the  time  when  he  was  receiving  his  educa- 
tion, something  kept  worrying  him  about 
turning  to  God.  but  as  any  other  young 
person,  he  felt  that  there  was  still  a  little 
more  pleasure  In  life  for  him.  But  in  June  of 
1918,  his  mind  was  completely  changed,  be- 
cause he  had  allowed  God  to  come  into  his 
life.  His  mind  was  now  .set  on  heavenly 
things.  He  was  married  on  July  19.  1922. 

When  he  became  a  preacher,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  that 
a  preacher  had  to  go  through  w'ith.  and  he 
later  rejected  his  calling,  being  reminded  of 
Jonah  1,  2,  and  3,  when  God  told  Jonah  to 
go  to  Neviveh  and  he  rejected.  But,  after 
much  affliction  Jonah  returned.  Elder  Ash- 
worth realized  that  it's  not  good  to  reject 
God.  He  was  also  reminded  of  Ephesian  4:1. 
which  slates:  "we  are  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  in  which  we  arc  called."  So  Elder 
Ashworth,  being  another  Jonah,  relumed  to 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  year  of  1923.  in 
Shreveport.  Louisiana,  he  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  calling.  During  this  lime 
he  was  working  as  a  pullman  porter  on  the 
railroad.  After  his  confession  he  gave  up  his 
job  although  his  wife  and  friends  felt  that 
he  was  making  a  big  mistake,  but  he  was  de- 
termined to  go  through  with  his  calling  into 
the  ministry. 

In  1924,  he  felt  that  there  was  more  work 
for  him  to  do  other  than  preaching  at  his 
home  church,  .so  he  along  with  his  comrade 
Elder  Ellis  Wheat  went  to  Conniac.  Texas, 
and  with  the  help  of  God  labored  there: 
from  there  he  went  to  Mansfield.  Louisiana. 
Arriving  there,  and  being  a  stranger.  Elder 
Ashworth  had  only  $7.50,  he  paid  their 
room  rent,  which  was  $3.50.  this  left  him 
only  $4.00.  with  this  money  he  bought 
lumber  and  made  benches  to  go  under  the 
brush  harbor  where  they  were  worshiping 
the  Lord.  After  buying  the  lumber  he  had 
only  a  few  cents  left,  and  he  was  hungry  but 
he  didn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  a 
decent  meal,  so  he  bought  some  salline 
crackers  and  peppermint  candy,  no  doubt  he 
bought  that  combination  because  they 
would  make  him  drink  a  lot  of  water  to  keep 
him  full. 

The  Lord  gave  him  favor  with  the  people 
and  the  first  person  to  give  him  a  meal  was 
an  old  widow  woman.  70  years  old.  thinking 
of  First  King  17:  8.  and  9,  when  Elijah  was 
fed  by  a  widow.  After  two  weeks  of  labor 
there  the  people  were  begging  him  to  stay 
longer,  but  he  returned  home  and  went  back 
to  his  job,  where  he  worked  for  five  weeks, 
no  doubt  trying  again  to  get  out  of  his  min- 
istry, he  did  not  succeed.  After  five  weeks  he 
went  back  to  his  ministry.  On  September  24. 
1924,  he  went  back  to  Texas  where  the 
people  gladly  received  him,  there  he  labored 
again  under  a  brush  harbor.  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  the  Lord  blessed  him  with  ten  mem- 
bers and  many  well  wishers  and  he  also 
raised  $100.00  and  with  this  money  he  built 
a  .small  church,  by  March  of  1925.  his  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  24  or  more  and  he 
made  his  first  report  to  the  State  Convoca- 
tion. Through  much  persecution  he  pur- 
chased nine  tenths  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
price  of  $400.00  and  built  a  church  60  feet 
long  and  24  feet  wide. 

In  April  of  1925,  he  went  to  Spring  Lake, 
Louisiana,  a  rural  village,  he  labored  there 
about  ten  days  and  established  a  church.  In 
June  of  1925,  he  went  to  his  first  Convoca- 


tion in  Haynesville.  Louisiana  and  was  or- 
dained at  the  meeting.  In  March  of  1926  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Stale  Board  of 
Elders.  During  this  time  districts  were 
formed  and  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
over  the  Western  District  under  Supt. 
Clavon  Ealy.  He  worked  with  him  until  the 
districts  were  reorganized  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  over  the  Northeast  Dis- 
trict, under  Elder  S.  D.  Daniel.  After  work- 
ing two  years  in  the  district  he  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendant  of  the  Northeast  Dis- 
trict, by  Overseer  James  Felton,  April  of 
1929.  In  December  of  1929.  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  the  Luney  Street  Church  of 
God  In  Christ.  Under  Elder  Ashworth's  lead- 
ership the  church  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  faith. 

In  1937.  Elder  Ashworth  left  all  that  he 
had  accomplished  and  came  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  by  the  request  of  his  very  good  friend, 
the  late  Bishop  R.  P.  Williams.  He  joined 
the  Slate  and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ.  793  Rhodes 
Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  February  of  1939.  he  was  appointed 
Supl.  of  the  Akron  District  by  the  Late 
Bishop  R.  P.  Williams.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Akron  District  became  the  leading  dis- 
trict in  the  state.  He  served  In  this  capacity 
until  1948.  Also  in  1939.  Elder  Ashworth  was 
appointed  National  Statistician  by  Senior 
Bishop  C.  H.  Mason.  In  September.  1944, 
under  his  leadership,  the  members  on 
Rhodes  Avenue  were  blessed  to  purchase 
the  Wooster  Avenue  Temple  property.  Here 
the  Lord  added  to  the  church  many  souls. 
In  1952  he  was  appointed  State  overseer  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  by  Bishop  Mason.  In 
1954.  he  was  appointed  Bishop,  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  attained  in  this  church. 
Since  that  lime  he  has  served  as  a  shepherd 
well.  One  of  his  favorite  scriptures  is:  Isiah 
58:1:  "Cry  aloud,  spare  not.  lift  up  thy  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  and  shew  my  people  their 
transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their 
sins. 

about  our  pastor's  wife 

Mother  Ashworth  was  born  in  Nalchi- 
loches.  Louisiana  to  the  parents  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  and  Mamie  Brown.  Her  par- 
ents moved  to  Shreveport.  Louisiana,  a  city 
of  one  hundred  twenty  five  thousand,  where 
she  spent  her  childhood. 

Being  from  a  Methodist  background,  her 
mother  taught  her  to  love  Sunday  School. 
And.  today,  she  is  still  a  whiz  of  a  Sunday 
School  scholar.  Her  childhood  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Bible  continues  to  make  her  a 
Bible  scholar  today. 

In  later  years  she  attended  Pentecostal, 
Church  of  God  In  Christ  under  the  Pastor- 
iage  of  Elder  H.  W.  Clemmons.  There  she 
had  a  personal  experience  with  the  Lord 
and  was  saved,  after  being  convinced  that 
Holiness  was  right.  The  people  in  that 
church  were  so  loving  and  kind  to  her  and 
her  mother.  Elder  G.  G.  Powell,  Sunday 
School  Superintendent,  was  a  great  Bible 
man  from  A  to  Z  to  the  extent  that  Mother 
Ashworth  says,  "she  hasn't  found  his 
match. "  Again  she  states;  "I  know  God  and 
Education  is  still  the  answer  to  part  of 
man's  needs."  And.  finally  she  states;  "I  feel 
like  I  am  a  full  fledged  member  at  Wooster 
Avenue  Temple.  Church  of  God  In  Christ. 

Mother  Ashworth  known  and  referred  to 
as  "MURR"  by  all  of  Wooster  Avenue 
Temple  Members  is  loved  by  all.* 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  National  Li- 
brary Week.  April  8-14.  1984.  This 
week  has  been  designated  to  recognize 
one  of  this  Nations  most  vital  re- 
sources—our storehouses  of  man's  col- 
lective knowledge. 

Our  libraries  perform  an  excellent 
job  of  orderly  arranging  our  books  and 
other  informational  materials  covering 
the  whole  range  of  our  knowledge. 
Some  libraries  cover  all  subjects,  while 
others  may  be  limited  in  scope  and  cli- 
entele. Our  libraries  stand  readily 
available  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  citizens. 

Libraries  provide  access  to  knowl- 
edge and  enrich  our  lives.  They  are  an 
important  part  of  the  process  of  learn- 
ing about  the  world  around  us.  The 
designation  of  April  8-14.  1984.  as  Na- 
tional Library  Week  is  another  step  in 
the  promotion  and  support  of  all  types 
of  libraries.  The  public  should  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  many  services 
available  at  libraries.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  recognize  April  8-14.  1984.  as 
National  Library  Week.* 


BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984  pursuant  to  section  311  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Congress 
has  cleared  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
102.  deleting  title  IV  of  H.R.  4169.  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983. 

The  report  follows: 
Report  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  From  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Status  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APRIL  6,  1984 
|ln  millions  ot  (Wtafsj 
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BUDGET  authority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  $0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $0  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 


for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  91 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $0  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  91. • 


call  vengeance  for  losses  suffered  by 
their  ancestors  70  years  ago.« 


ARMENIAN  TERRORIST  AT- 
TACKS ON  TURKISH  DIPLO- 
MATS 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  trag- 
ically, attacks  by  the  Armenian  terror- 
ist groups  continue.  Their  bloody 
bombing  at  Orly  Airport  in  1983  was 
followed  by  a  suicide  attack  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy  in  Lisbon  in  late 
summer.  In  winter  they  struck  again, 
this  time  unsuccessfully  at  the  Turk- 
ish Embassy  in  Beirut. 

On  March  28  this  year  in  Tehran. 
Iran,  they  attacked  Turkish  diplomats 
at  their  homes.  One  diplomat  was 
critically  wounded  and  is  still  in  a 
coma  after  brain  surgery.  Another  was 
also  wounded,  but  escaped  serious 
injury. 

This  is  not  the  first  statement  I  have 
made  about  the  international  cancer 
of  Armenian  terrorism.  Although  less 
exposed,  and  less  studied,  than  their 
confreres  in  the  Red  Brigades  of  the 
PLO  and  other  terrorist  groups,  the 
Armenian  terrorist  organizations  are 
no  le.ss  deadly.  That  was  affirmed 
more  than  2  years  ago  by  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Fred  W.  Ikle  in 
Senate  testimony.  Their  entry  into 
revolutionary  Iran  is  an  ominous  sign 
that  should  be  followed  closely  be- 
cause the  Armenian  terrorists  are  vio- 
lently anti-American  and  enthusiasti- 
cally pro-Soviet. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Iran's  fear  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  lead  them  to 
prosecute  Armenian  terrorists  and  cur- 
tail their  activities  in  Tehran.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  seven  Armenians  in 
Tehran  were  caught  just  before  a 
planned  attack  on  Turkish  diplomats. 
One  Armenian  terrorist  died  by  his 
own  bomb  while  trying  to  place  it  to 
the  car  of  a  Turkish  diplomat. 

Violence  against  diplomats  tran- 
scends political  alliances.  It  touches 
the  entire  civilized  world.  We  hope 
that  all  countries  will  work  to  combat 
the  new  terrorism  whose  victims  are 
altogether  innocent  diplomatic  person- 
nel living  in  foreign  countries.  No 
country  is  immune.  American  diplo- 
mats have  been  victims  of  senseless 
and  savage  violence. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey,  which  has 
lost  30  diplomats  to  Armenian  terror- 
ists in  10  years.  The  toll  is  even  higher 
if  we  count  the  victims,  including 
many  innocent  bystanders,  of  the 
attack  on  the  Ankara  Airport.  All  died 
because  of  senseless  violence  that  a 
small  number  of  Armenian  terrorists 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  DATA 
MAKES  CASE  FOR  AUDIT 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  of  the  need  to 
reform  and  strengthen  the  way  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  audits  its  procurement  prac- 
tices and  investigates  possible  in- 
stances of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in 
the  huge  DOD  procurement  budget. 
Data  released  by  the  DOD's  Deputy 
Inspector  General,  as  well  as  other  in- 
formation, underscore  this  need.  All  of 
this  evidence  further  strengthens  the 
case  for  Congress  to  take  action  on 
this  need  in  this  year,  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

Ready  to  serve  as  the  legislative  ve- 
hicle for  addressing  this  need  is  my 
bill.  S.  2381.  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  Abolition  Act.  Briefly.  S. 
2381  would  dismantle  the  DCAA  and 
transfer  all  of  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  DOD's  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General. 

Testimony  and  evidence  adduced  by 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
during  its  ongoing  series  of  oversight 
hearings  into  DOD  management  and 
spending  policies  has  demonstrated 
that  the  DCAA  is  institutionally  in- 
capable of  doing  the  auditing  job  it 
was  designed  to  do  when  the  agency 
was  set  up  by  a  DOD  directive  in  June 
1965.  Because  it  has  no  statutory  basis, 
it  has  not  undergone  the  intense  scru- 
tiny it  should  have  undergone  had  it 
been  established  by  the  Congress,  nor 
does  it  possess  the  automony  an  ag- 
gressive auditing  agency  should  have. 
It  cannot:  it  reports  to  the  DOD 
Comptroller. 

Aside  from  its  institutional  failings, 
the  DCAA  has  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  that  it  discourages  auditors  from 
doing  their  job  aggressively.  Again, 
the  hearings  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  brought  forth 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  President,  most  recently.  Mr. 
Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf.  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General  for  the  DOD. 
touched  upon  the  issue  when  he  spoke 
at  the  1984  Worldwide  Air  Force  Pric- 
ing Conference  at  Oklahoma  City.  He 
touched  upon  it  in  three  ways:  First, 
he  described  the  problem  of  the  exces- 
sive costs  paid  by  the  DOD  for  spare 
parts,  an  outstanding  discussion  of 
this  aspect  of  DOD  spending  practices; 
second,  he  referred  to  the  institutional 
problem  that  DCAA  has  in  pursuing 
aggressive  audits  and  investigations,  in 
some  cases,  the  DCAA  does  not  have 
contractual  rights  to  accounting  data, 
nor  does  it  have  subpoena  power;  and 
third,  he  alluded  to  marked  increase  in 
in  fraud  cases  investigated  and  pur- 
sued by  the  DOD's  Office  of  Inspector 


General— an  office  only  a  year  old  in 
its  present  composition. 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  the  text  of 
Mr.  Vander  Schaafs  remarks,  as  well 
as  information  regarding  the  DOD  In- 
spector General's  impressive  record  in 
the  battle  against  waste  and  fraud  be 
entered  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

As  the  Congress  continues  to  seek 
ways  of  squeezing  every  last  cent  of 
savings  out  of  the  Federal  budget,  we 
must  always  be  conscious  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  do  so  with  through  our 
oversight  duties.  A  statutorily  author- 
ized auditing  arm  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  called  for  in  S.  2381.  is 
yet  another  tool  we  can  and  should 
use  in  realizing  new  economies  and 
savings  in  Federal  spending. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf 

This  morning  I  want  to  confine  the  major 
portion  of  my  remarks  to  spare  parts  pricing 
and  the  major  ongoing  DoD-wide  audit  of 
spare  parts  pricing.  It  time  permits.  I  will 
briefly  touch  on  what  the  Inspector  General 
is  doing  on  defective  pricing  matters  and  the 
system  to  followup  on  contract  audits. 

At  risk  of  boring  many  of  you  in  the  audi- 
ence. I  want  to  start  off  by  stating  some 
facts  that  you  in  all  probability  already 
know.  This  needs  to  be  done  because  the 
spare  parts  problem  we  face  is  not  a  simple 
single  problem  of  paying  more  than  we 
should.  In  fact,  overpricing  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  other  shortcomings  in:  Require- 
ments determination;  inventory  manage- 
ment: automated  data  support;  cataloging: 
use  of  technical  data;  poor  use  of  nomencla- 
ture; failure  to  standardize'  proprietary  des- 
ignations; uneconomical  quantities  pur- 
chased; personal  attitudes:  and  most  impor- 
tantly lack  of  cost  incentives. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  DoD  spare  parts  op- 
eration can  be  viewed  as  a  problem  in  itself. 
The  Department  supply  system  manages 
about  4.3  million  items,  which  over  3.5  mil- 
lion can  be  reasonably  classified  as  spare 
parts.  In  comparison,  the  largest  and  best 
supermarkets  in  the  country  stock  a  mere 
25.000  items.  We  are  adding  from  5,000  to 
7.000  items  to  this  inventory  each  month. 
When  we  try  and  further  divide  the  require- 
ment up  into  ( 1 )  peacetime  operating  stocks, 
(2)  war  reserve  stocks,  and  (3)  other  war  re- 
serve categories  we  further  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  problem. 

Poor  use  of  nomenclature  and  failure  of 
buyers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  items 
purchased  lead  to  horror  stories. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  finding  that 
certain  key  words  in  the  description  often 
can  be  a  tip-off  that  an  item  is  overpriced. 
When  the  nomenclature  includes  the  words 
safety  or  alignment,  as  in: 

■Parachute  clip  safety"  or  ■'alignment 
tool "  hold  on  lo  your  billfold. 

We  have  been  successful  in  encouraging 
contractors  to  use  standard  (already 
stocked)  items  instead  of  designing  a  new 
item  or  making  a  minor  modification  to  an 
existing  item,  which  results  in  a  new  Feder- 
al Stock  Number  and  further  complicates 
the  process. 

Because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  system,  it 
has  been  clericalized  to  an  extent  that  many 
purchasers  do  not  receive  appropriate  scru- 
tiny. Buyers  and  item  managers  are  rated 
on  the  number  of  procurement  actions  han- 
dled, or  obligations  made,  not  on  what  they 


paid  for  parts  purchased.  These  pressures 
work  directly  against  increased  competition. 

The  use  of  should  cost  analysis  and  the 
development  of  alternative  sources  consume 
time  and  effort  in  a  system  which  rewards 
-speedy  procurement  and  is  short  of  trained 
personnel  to  make  the  analysis. 

Cost  or  price  is  not  viewed  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  on  individual  items,  it  only  plays 
a  role  in  determining  the  quantity  and 
range  of  items  to  be  procured. 

Cost  and  pricing  data  are  not  normally  re- 
quested for  many  smaller  (under  $500,000) 
negotiated  contracts. 

Reviews  of  contractor  estimating  and  ac- 
counting systems  by  DCAA  and  ACO's  are 
not  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  ability  of  the  system  to  appro- 
priately allocate  costs  to  individual  spare 
procurements.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later. 

The  desire  for  speed  in  procurement  re- 
sulted in  excessive  use  of  price  redetermina- 
ble  basic  ordering  agreements  and  unpriced 
orders.  The  use  of  these  procurement  tech- 
niques provides  little  incentive  for  the  con- 
tractor to  hold  down  costs  or  make  timely 
deliveries.  As  you  know  this  contract  form  is 
t)eing  eliminated,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
equipment  to  be  delivered  under  earlier 
price  redeterminable  BOA's. 

All  together  too  many  parts  have  been 
pyramided  or  passed  from  an  original  pro- 
ducer through  jobbers  and  distributors  to  a 
prime  manufacturer,  with  each  level  adding 
on  overhead  and  profit. 

Costs  for  engineering  technical  support 
startup,  etc.,  are  appropriately  included  in 
the  initial  provisioning  price.  Then  all  too 
often  this  initial  provisioning  price  becomes 
a  baseline  for  follow  on  procurement  in 
which  all  of  the  engineering  and  other  over- 
head costs  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  DoD  pays  for  technical  data  which  it 
often  does  not  receive  or  when  received  arc 
incomplete.  Even  when  technical  data  are 
available  they  often  are  not  used  to  develop 
competitive  sources  of  supply. 

Until  recently,  technical  data  that  include 
proprietary  designations  are  seldom  chal- 
lenged. 

WHAT  WE  are  doing  TO  CORRECT  THE  PROBLEM 

After  all  this  bad  news  there  is  some  good 
news.  Each  of  the  Military  Departments 
and  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  have 
major  efforts  under  way  to  correct  many  of 
the  problems  summarized  above.  These  ef- 
forts include: 

Screening  all  purchases  for  breakout  to 
second  or  competitive  sources.  There  is  an 
addition  of  7,000  people  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  for  this  purpose. 

A  competition  advocate  has  been  estab- 
lished at  each  major  buying  command  and 
buying  activity. 

Performing  front  end  work  to  ensure  that 
the  prime  contractor  seeks  more  than  one 
supplier  for  various  parts  of  the  weapon 
system  and  that  the  prime  contractor  agrees 
to  provide  necessary  data  to  support  com- 
petitive follow  on  purchases  of  spares.  The 
Air  Force  fighter  engine  contract  is  the  best 
example  of  this.  I  congratulate  the  Air 
Force  on  breaking  through  this  long/stand- 
ing problem  with  the  engine  manufacturers. 
The  Air  Force  has  always  been  the  leader  in 
in.Tovative  contracting.  It  did  not  always 
turn  out  the  way  you  expected— a  la  C-5A. 
Bui  innovations  all  the  same.  Other  im- 
provements include: 

More  "should  cost"  and  value  analyses. 

The  Services  are  ordering  more  spares 
concurrent  with  production  of  the  end  item. 


Plans  are  being  developed  to  execute  the 
spare  parts  purchases  annually  and  execute 
early  in  the  year.  Thus,  reducing  the 
number  of  orders/contracts  placed. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  policy 
guidance  on  the  spares  procurement  process 
in  July  and  issued  more  detailed  program 
guidance  last  August.  These  policy  objec- 
tives included  rewards,  discipline,  refusing 
to  pay  unfair  prices,  refunds  and  continuing 
to  audit  for  pricing  abuses.  The  second 
memorandum  established  specific  program 
objectives  which  the  Military  Departments 
are  implementing  under  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  USDR&E. 

remaining  ISSUES 

This  does  not  mean  the  battle  is  over.  Fur- 
ther work  is  required  to; 

1.  Establish  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
overpricing  problem:  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment. 

2.  Verify  that  the  corrective  actions  taken 
during  the  past  year  are  in  fact  effective. 
This  along  with  ensuring  that  these  actions 
do  not  adversely  affect  military  readiness  is 
something  that  we  have  to  start  reviewing 
in  detail  in  1985. 

3.  Finally  we  must  find  ways  to  reduce  ex- 
cessive vulnerability  to  overpricing  on  small 
quantity,  low  value  items.  In  other  words, 
stop  the  horror  stories.  We  will  never  stop 
all  the  horror  stories  but  we  can  do  much 
better. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration did  after  taking  over  the  Pentagon 
three  years  ago  was  to  launch  a  campaign 
against  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  and  make 
some  sweeping  reforms  in  management  and 
procurement.  There  is  quite  a  revolution 
taking  place  in  the  defense  marketplace. 
The  Department's  internal  auditors  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  that  revolu- 
tion. 

PAST  AUDITS  relating  TO  THE  SPARE  PARTS 
BUYING  PROCESS 

For  example:  140  audits  have  been  com- 
pleted, 87  were  in  process  and  25  additional 
audits  planned  by  DoD's  internal  audit  or- 
ganizations. This  listing  clearly  establishes 
that  the  Department  took  the  initiative  in 
identifying  the  various  spare  part  problems. 
The  requirements  area  and  inventory  man- 
agement have  received  a  lot  of  audit  cover- 
age. However,  it  also  indicates  that  not 
much  audit  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
matters  of  pricing,  technical  data  and  dis- 
posal activities.  We  may  be  vulnerable  in 
those  areas  and  you  should  be  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  them. 

We  are  going  well  beyond  audits  in  getting 
lo  the  bottom  of  the  spare  pans  pricing 
issue.  The  Department  of  Defense/Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Fraud  Unit  has  already  ob- 
tained indictments  and  guilty  pleas  in  cases 
where  criminal  mischarging  was  involved. 
We  had  657  white  collar  crime  convictions 
last  year.  We  have  received  refunds  from 
suppliers  who  have  overcharged  the  Depart- 
ment. The  numbers  of  suspensions  and  de- 
barments have  increased  dramatically 
during  the  past  three  years.  We  have  also 
directed  that  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA)  conduct  more  defective 
pricing  audits  and  new  auditors  are  being 
hired  for  that  purpose. 

Some  specific  examples  includ  ^: 

The  Commercial  Fasteners  Corporation 
recently  plead  "nolo  contendere"  to  23 
counts  of  making  false  statements  in  con- 
nection with  bids  for  contracts  to  sell  hard- 
ware items. 

Several  large  DoD  semiconductor  manu- 
facturers  may   have   supplied   defective   or 
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faulty  microchips  now  part  of  many  elec- 
tronic devices  used  by  the  military;  from 
walkie-talkies  and  jeeps  to  battleships  and 
fighter  aircraft.  Last  week,  the  National 
Semiconductor  Company  pleaded  guilty  in  a 
40  count  indictment  of  falsifying  records  re- 
lating to  the  testing  of  electronic  spare 
parts.  While  I  am  not  personally  satisfied 
with  the  settlement  based  upon  what  I  cur- 
rently know  about  it.  the  guilty  plea  does 
send  a  message.  We  expect  further  convic- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

Officers  and  owners  of  Standard  Air 
Parts.  Inc..  were  indicted  and  convicted  on 
charges  related  to  bribery/kickback 
schemes  to  defraud  the  Government  in  the 
supplying  of  spare  parts. 

We  are  investigating  a  DoD  contractor  for 
overpricing  spare  parts  for  tanks,  nuclear 
submarines,  aircraft  and  helicopters.  We  are 
checking  out  a  spare  part  that  is  being  pro- 
vided to  DoD  at  a  cost  of  $820.00  when  an 
affiliated  company  could  provide  it  for 
$2.40.  Three  other  items  have  been  identi- 
fied which  were  procured  by  DoD  at  unit 
prices  of  $12.50.  $9.50  and  $24.75.  while  the 
contractor  acquired  them  for  $.21.  $.64.  and 
$.07,  respectively. 

The  General  Dynamics  Corporation 
charged  the  Air  Force  $1,900  for  a  part 
while  paying  only  $31  for  the  part.  Investi- 
gation substantiated  the  overpricing,  and  re- 
sulting action  led  to  a  change  in  the  stand- 
ard part  price. 

An  investigation  was  initiated  from  a  tip 
that  a  $148.04  commercially  procured 
washer  could  be  fabricated  from  readily 
available  materials  at  a  significantly  re- 
duced price.  Inquiry  determined  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  idea  and  action  was  taken  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  the  items  in-house. 
They  have  now  been  introduced  into  the 
supply  system  at  a  price  of  $10.93. 

The  President  of  the  Brothers  Machine 
Company  pled  guilty  to  a  charge  of  making 
false  statements.  The  contractor  had  forged 
the  signature  of  a  Government  quality  as- 
surance representative  on  inspection  forms 
in  order  to  receive  payment  for  defective 
spare  parts. 

You  in  the  audience  are  probably  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  Davey  Compressor  case  or 
the  B.H.  Aircraft  case  where  the  wheels  of 
justice  continue  to  grind.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

The  important  point  is  that  many  firms 
are  now  getting  the  picture  that  the  risks 
involved  in  overcharging  or  cheating  DoD 
have  increased  substantially. 

DoD-wide  spare  parts  audit 
Now  that  I  have  told  you  what  you  al- 
ready know.  I'll  address  what  the  Depart- 
ment's internal  auditing  arms  are  doing  to 
verify  what  you  already  know. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  largest  single 
audit  ever  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  refer  to  this  audit  as  the 
DoD-wide  Audit  of  Spare  Parts  Procure- 
ment. The  audit  was  personally  requested 
by  Secretary  Weinberger  last  August— and 
when  I  mean  personally,  I  mean  personally. 
We  did  not  in  any  way  urge  him  to  conduct 
this  audit.  He  felt  it  was  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  "fallout"  from  some  earlier 
audits  of  the  spare  parts  process. 

The  objective  of  this  audit  is  to  quantify 
the  extent  to  which  unreasonable  prices  are 
being  paid  for  spare  parts  and  to  determine 
if  the  "fixes"  that  have  already  been  put 
into  place  or  are  being  implemented  address 
all  of  the  pricing  problems  identified  in  the 
audit.  We  will  not  make  unnecessary  recom- 
mendations. 


For  this  audit  the  Military  Department  in- 
ternal auditors  and  the  auditors  randomly 
selected  2,300  spare  parts  for  which  we 
spent  approximately  $253  million.  While  the 
parts  to  be  audited  were  randomly  selected, 
the  202  contractors  covered  by  the  audit 
have  not  been  randomly  selected.  The  con- 
tractors reviewed  represent  the  largest 
dollar  suppliers  of  spare  parts  at  the  buying 
activities  audited. 

This  situation  was  turned  around  in  DLA 
where  the  contractors  were  randomly  select- 
ed from  among  those  doing  the  most  busi- 
ness with  DLA.  The  parts  were  not  random- 
ly selected,  but  were  the  ones  accounting  for 
the  largest  purchased  amounts  from  the 
contractors.  Aircraft  engine  part  suppliers 
were  excluded  because  of  our  previous  work 
in  this  area. 

One  aspect  of  this  audit  we  wanted  to 
avoid  was  making  the  same  mistakes  that 
occurred  in  the  aircraft  engine  spares  audit. 
As  you  will  recall  in  that  audit  we  tried  to 
work  on  the  basis  that  the  previous  price 
was  acceptable  or  fair  and  monitored  in- 
creases in  price  from  the  previous  price. 
That  approach  to  an  audit  is  full  of  pitfalls 
as  we  found  out.  In  fact.  I'm  convinced  that 
one  of  our  problems  in  buying  spare  parts  is 
an  excessive  reliance  on  the  previous  price 
paid  in  making  the  determination  that  the 
new  price  is  fair  and  reasonabSo.  The  air- 
craft spare  parts  audit  certainly  had  a  lot  of 
examples  which  indicate  that  this  is  a  bad 
assumption.  The  aircraft  engine  spares 
audit  also  pointed  out  the  huge  number  of 
errors  and  incomplete  data  contained  on  the 
procurement  history  tapes. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  current  audit.  We 
have  provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  an  interim  status  report  on  our 
progress  through  mid-December.  The  indi- 
vidual Service  auditors  and  IG  auditors 
have  each  issued  separate  interim  reports 
on  their  portions  of  this  DoD-wide  audit. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions or  final  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  our  findings  to  date.  I  can  only  pass 
on  to  you  some  of  the  preliminary  data.  As 
of  mid-December,  we  had  made  determina- 
tions on  about  650  of  the  2.300  parts  in  the 
random  sample  and  classified  about  430 
parts  as  reasonably  priced  and  about  220 
parts  as  unreasonably  priced.  Thus,  slightly 
more  than  one  third  of  the  parts  reviewed 
at  that  time  were  believed  to  be  unreason- 
ably priced. 

There  are  some  aspects  that  this  audit  has 
already  revealed  that  bother  me.  One  is  the 
large  number  of  items  that  had  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency,  in  order  to  assist  in  making  a  deter- 
mination if  the  price  was  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. About  1.500  of  the  2.300  item.s  sampled 
(nearly  two  thirds)  had  to  be  referred  to 
Contract  Audit  because  the  procurement 
files  did  not  have  data  readily  available  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  price 
paid.  Yet  each  and  every  buyer  certifies 
that  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances.  We  realize  that  addition- 
al time  and  personnel  are  needed  to  prepare 
and  analyze  data  if  managers  are  going  to 
be  able  to  say.  without  equivocation,  that 
the  price  paid  is  fair  and  reasonable.  Costs 
of  accomplishing  this  would  of  course 
reduce  any  savings  resulting  from  making 
price  a  more  prominent  consideration  in  our 
purchasing  procedures.  But  this  situation  in 
turn  illustrates  my  earlier  comments  about 
clericalization  of  the  process  and  incentiviz- 
ing  people  to  move  paper  rather  than  get 
the  best  price. 

The  auditors  are  classifying  a  price  as  un- 
reasonable if  they  conclude  after  consider- 


ation of  a  number  of  factors  that  DoD 
should  have  paid  a  lower  price.  Some  of  the 
factors  considered  are  the  procurement  his- 
tories, quantities  procured,  sources  of 
supply,  frequency  of  buys,  engineering  ap- 
praisals, the  intrinsic  value  of  the  item  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  item.  We  also 
looked  at  the  contractors'  cost  and  his  cata- 
log prices  if  he  sold  the  item  to  buyers  other 
than  the  Government. 

To  date,  we  have  placed  the  items  found 
to  be  unreasonably  priced  in  one  of  seven 
categories.  These  categories  are: 

1.  Lower  prices  available  from  another 
source: 

2.  Price  paid  exceeded  intrinsic  value: 

3.  Pricing  methodology  overstated  the 
item's  value: 

4.  Uneconomical  quantities  purchased: 

5.  Prices  paid  exceeded  catalog  prices: 

6.  Pricing  errors  and  related  deficiencies: 
and 

7.  Higher  price  paid  to  fulfill  an  urgent  re- 
quirement. 

Lower  prices  from  another  source 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  each 
of  the  categories  without  attempting  to 
draw  any  conclusions.  Essentially  the  first 
item,  lower  prices  available  from  other 
sources,  ties  to  long-standing  breakout 
issues.  Higher  prices  were  paid  because  we 
did  not  solicit  known  sources  or  the  buyer 
was  not  informed  by  technical  staff  that 
other  sources  existed.  This  occurred  when 
available  documentation,  such  as  drawings 
and  prior  procurement  histories,  were  not 
used  to  identify  the  other  sources.  Also  in 
this  category  are  purchases  from  prime  con- 
tractors when  the  prime  was  not  the  actual 
manufacturer  and  did  not  add  any  value  to 
the  part.  The  kinds  of  problems  covered  in 
this  category  are  well  known  and  as  far  as  I 
can  tell  are  being  addressed  in  all  the  Mili- 
tary Department's  programs  to  improve  the 
spare  parts  buying  process. 

Price  exceeded  intrinsic  value 

In  the  second  category,  price  paid  exceed- 
ed intrinsic  value,  an  engineering  team  re- 
viewed drawings  and  physically  observed 
the  item.  The  engineers  based  their  judg- 
ment on  familiarity  with  similar  items,  esti- 
mate of  labor  hours  to  produce,  labor  rates, 
material  cost,  overhead,  profit  and  special 
tooling  in  order  to  develop  an  estimated 
price  of  the  item.  The  contributing  cause  of 
items  identified  as  overpriced  through  this 
methodology  was  generally  that  buyers 
were  not  familiar  with  the  items  they 
bought  and  adequate  engineering  reviews 
were  not  performed. 

Pricing  methodology  overstates  value 
The  third  category,  pricing  methodology 
overstated  item  value,  relates  to  the  well 
known  problems  of  using  equal  allocation  of 
costs  methodology.  Individual  items  are  not 
separately  priced  or  negotiated  as  a  single 
procurement  action  and  the  contractor 
quotes  a  price  for  all  of  the  items.  In  our 
preliminary  review  about  19  spare  parts  ac- 
tually were  overpriced  on  an  individual  item 
basis.  In  most  cases  the  auditors  were  able 
to  determine  that  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  was  paid  when  the  order  was  reviewed 
in  its  totality.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  by  this  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  this  pricing  methodology.  This  pricing 
technique  often  resulted  in  high  price  initial 
spare  prices  becoming  the  basis  for  price  es- 
timates on  future  purchases.  This  action 
also  established  a  price  for  our  own  stock 
fund  operation.  When  the  next  purchase  is 
made  and  only  a  comparison  of  price  to  the 


past  purchase  is  used  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining price  reasonableness,  we  are  liable  to 
get  stung  and  badly.  Also,  transferring  this 
price  to  the  stock  fund  can  result  in  select- 
ing a  substitute  item  which  appears  to  be 
less  expensive  but  may  iii  fact  be  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Buying  in  uneconomical  quantities 

The  fourth  category  covers  uneconomical 
quantities.  The  auditors  found  a  significant- 
ly large  number  of  items  where  the  procur- 
ing activities  did  not  take  advantage  of  price 
breaks  offered  by  vendors  for  larger  buys  of 
needed  items.  They  also  found  that  uneco- 
nomical purchases  of  initial  spares  were 
made  because  emphasis  had  been  placed  on 
ordering  minimum  quantities,  although  the 
items  design  was  stable,  and  larger  pur- 
chases could  be  justified.  The  auditors  also 
identified  a  number  of  items  where  more 
than  one  Federal  Stock  Number  was  as- 
signed for  the  .same  part  or  a  preferred  sub- 
stitute part  was  available.  Combining  these 
requirements  would  have  obviously  reduced 
costs. 

Price  exceeds  catalog  price 

A  small  number  of  items  were  purchased 
when  the  price  paid  exceeded  the  vendor's 
catalog  price.  We  often  found  that  the  DoD 
buyer  did  not  have  the  vendor's  catalog  in 
hand  and  thus,  was  unable  to  check  the 
price  against  an  existing  catalog  price.  Our 
auditors  have  issued  a  separate  report  on 
one  particular  vendor  who  has  charged  the 
Government  considerably  more  than  he 
charged  commercial  airlines  for  a  number  of 
spare  parts. 

Pricing  errors  and  deficiencies 

Under  the  heading  of  pricing  errors  and 
deficiencies,  we  have  identified  two  particu- 
larly significant  problems.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem of  negotiating  an  initial  spares  award 
based  on  subcontractor  quotes  provided  by  a 
prime.  Procuring  officials  did  not  request 
technical  or  field  pricing  reviews  of  the  sub- 
contractor's proposal  primarily  because  it 
was  believed  that  such  field  pricing  support 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  timely  manner.  Sub- 
sequent to  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  prime  contractor  was  able  to 
obtain  lower  prices  from  the  subcontractor 
and  did  not  pass  the  savings  along  to  the 
Government.  When  this  happens  we  can  get 
stung  badly.  We  have  also  issued  a  report  on 
this  situation  as  it  applies  to  certain  major 
weapon  system  awards  that  has  received  a 
lot  of  recent  press  coverage. 

Another  group  of  items  in  this  category 
were  overpriced  because  significant  price  es- 
calation took  place  within  a  short  period  of 
lime,  but  these  escalations  were  not  chal- 
lenged and  there  was  no  explanation  avail- 
able for  the  much  higher  price  paid. 
Urgent  requirement 

The  last  and  final  of  the  seven  categories 
includes  paying  a  higher  price  to  fulfill  an 
urgent  requirement.  Only  a  few  items  in  our 
preliminary  status  report  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. We  accepted  the  higher  prices  paid  on 
some  items  when  a  record  was  available  to 
document  that  the  requirement  was  urgent. 
Unfortunately,  in  two  cases  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  price  because  of  failure 
to  seek  competition  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  take  too  long  to  fill  the  urgent  re- 
quirement. The  requirement  was  known  18 
months  in  advance,  but  not  acted  upon  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Let  me  finish  up  by  saying  the  prelimi- 
nary data  suggests,  note  I  did  not  say  con- 
clude, that  there  are  many  instances  of 
overpricing  and  that  the  percentage  of  over- 


pricing on  individual  items  may  be  high— 
that's  the  bad  news.  However,  the  good 
news  is  that  the  total  dollar  amount  of  over- 
pricing tended  to  be  small  either  because 
the  overpricing  occurred  on  low  dollar  value 
items  or  because  small  quantities  of  the 
items  were  procured.  Of  the  220  items  pre- 
liminarily classified  as  unreasonably  priced, 
just  a  few  items  accounted  for  over  half  of 
the  dollar  value.  The  few  larger  dollar  value 
items  involved  situations  where  we  paid 
higher  prices  either  because  the  procure- 
ment was  improperly  treated  as  urgent  or 
because  we  bought  from  small  business 
under  the  "set  aside"  program  and  paid  an 
unreasonably  high  price. 

Unfortunately,  the  numbers  of  items  with 
high  percentage  increases  is  rather  signifi- 
cant even  though  the  dollar  amounts  are 
not.  as  indicated  on  this  chart.  We  are  well 
aware  that  we  do  not  want  to  "chase  a 
nickel  in  savings  with  a  dollar  in  cost"  and 
will  be  mindful  of  that  when  we  write  our 
final  report. 

DCAA  's  role 

Now  before  I  finish.  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  DCAA's  role  in  this  audit.  In 
general,  DCAA  provided  excellent  support. 
They  furnished  us  with  actual  costs,  when 
available,  or  reviewed  the  accuracy  of  the 
original  pricing.  Since  most  contractors  do 
not  maintain  actual  costs  by  individual  part. 
DCAA  often  had  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
an  estimate,  make  an  estimate  themselves, 
or  apply  recommended  loadings  to  pur- 
chased parts  cost  on  pass-through  items. 
This  was  often  difficult  to  do  because  some 
of  the  contractors  estimating  systems  had 
not  been  previously  reviewed  or  were  not  de- 
signed to  effectively  track  costs  to  small 
purchases. 

Based  on  what  I  know  to  date,  let  me 
advise  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  spare 
parts  procurement  business  to  always  obtain 
and  use  preaward  surveys  of  accounting  sys- 
tems for  new  suppliers  and  to  update  peri- 
odically. We  found  contractors  that  had 
never  been  audited  because  of  only  accept- 
ing orders  under  the  threshold  value  that 
required  field  pricing  review.  This  was  most 
noticeable  at  30  contractors  who  initially 
denied  access  to  DCAA  on  procurements 
where  DCAA  did  not  have  contractual  right 
to  their  accounting  records.  The  IG's  statu- 
tory rights  to  data  exceed  the  contractual 
rights.  Thus,  through  the  threatened  use  of 
our  subpoena  powers,  we  convinced  all  30  of 
tho.se  contractors  to  provide  necessary  cost 
data  or  catalog  pricing  sales  data  to  DCAA 
to  assist  in  our  DoD-wide  audit.  As  we  fur- 
ther refine  our  data,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  extent  of  overpricing  by  these  30 
contractors. 

DEFECTIVE  PRICING 

So  far.  I  have  concentrated  my  remarks 
on  the  pricing  of  spare  parts:  however.  I  am 
just  as  concerned  about  the  pricing  of  major 
weapon  systems.  Our  contract  audit  follow- 
up  reports  for  the  period  ended  September 
30.  1983,  indicate  that  206  defective  pricing 
reports  were  over  six  months  old.  The  re- 
ports included  recommendations  for  down- 
ward price  adjustments  totaling  $248  mil- 
lion. The  rate  of  sustention  for  101  defective 
pricing  reports  closed  during  the  period  was 
18  percent.  I  consider  that  unacceptable.  By 
comparison,  the  overall  sustention  rate  for 
contract  audit  reports  was  53  percent. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  believe  that  the 
Department  can  do  better  on  resolving  de- 
fective pricing  audits.  I  presented  some  of 
my  views  on  this  subject  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on   Governmental   Affairs   and   the 


Senate  Armed  Sendees  Committee  last  year 
and  I  am  scheduled  to  discuss  this  subject 
and  its  relationship  to  the  old  Renegoti- 
ation Board  process  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
next  week.  I  also  directed  my  staff  to  look 
for  ways  to  get  more  bang  for  the  buck  from 
defective  pricing  reviews. 

Our  contract  audit  followup  efforts  on  the 
defective  pricing  situation  are  beginning  to 
have  an  impact.  We  have  conducted  a  series 
of  reviews  at  one  major  Air  Force  buying 
command  and  pointed  out  deficiencies  in 
the  procedures  used  to  settle  defective  pric- 
ing cases.  In  response,  the  Air  Force  has  ini- 
tiated or  reinforced  the  following  policies: 

1.  The  contracting  officer  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  waive  the  Government's 
right  to  future  defective  pricing  claims  in 
order  to  settle  a  current  claim  with  the  con- 
tractor. 

2.  Price  adjustments  made  as  a  result  of 
defective  pricing  must  be  made  on  the  in- 
stant contract.  The  adjustments  cannot  be 
deferred  to  other  contracts  or  fiscal  years. 

3.  The  applicable  DAR  provisions.  DAR  3- 
807.9  and  3-801.5.  will  be  followed  to  ensure 
that  the  procurement  contracting  officer  is 
aware  of  all  DCAA  audits  of  subcontractor 
proposals  for  the  prime  contractor.  If  the 
procurement  contracting  officer  is  not  made 
aware  of  the  assist  audit  when  the  prime 
contract  price  is  negotiated,  the  Air  Force 
will  pursue  recovery  of  any  overpricing 
under  the  defective  pricing  clause. 

Another  recent  Air  Force  contract  audit 
followup  review  addressed  the  proposed  set- 
tlement of  .seven  defective  pricing  cases  at 
one  contractor  location  totalling  some  $30 
million.  In  response  to  our  observations,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Acquisition  Management)  concurred  that 
available  legal  and  audit  resources  were  not 
effectively  used  in  the  proposed  settlement. 
A  detailed  legal  review  was  subsequently 
conducted,  and  negotiations  were  scheduled 
to  reopen  as  soon  as  conflicting  views  are  re- 
solved between  the  auditor,  legal  advisor 
and  negotiation  team.  The  pricing  office  is 
revising  its  procedures  to  strengthen  the  re- 
quirements for  documentation  and  legal  re- 
views. The  placement  of  the  Designated  In- 
dependent Senior  Acquisition  Official  was 
also  changed  to  provide  more  independence. 
Other  changes  are  under  review. 

The  Air  Force  is  making  a  very  positive  re- 
sponse to  some  of  my  office's  efforts.  Senior 
management  in  the  Air  Force,  from  the  Sec- 
retary on  down,  recognize  a  need  for  some 
changes.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration. I  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  these  pricing  issues. 


SUSPENSIONS  AND  DEBARMENTS  (BACKUP) 
[Reults  Iroffl  lU  sources,  not  iusl  invcstigjtnt  actwrties] 
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Examples  of  Defense  Fraud  Cases  Pros- 
ecuted AS  a  Result  of  Department  of  De- 
fense/Department OF  Justice  Joint  Ef- 
forts Against  Major  Corporations 
Sperry  Corporation.— As  a  result  of  a  con- 
tract audit  report,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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Sperry  Corporation  (Sperry).  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota, was  mischarging  labor  hours  on  two 
Air  Force  contracts  involving  the  MX  Mis- 
sile Program  and  the  Airborne  Launch  Con- 
trol System.  The  investigation  resulted  in  a 
Sperry  plea  to  a  three  count  criminal  infor- 
mation and  a  fine  of  $30,000.  As  a  part  of  a 
plea  agreement.  Sperry  agreed  to  pay 
$817,000  in  civil  fines  and  penalties  and 
agreed  to  institute  numerous  adminstrative 
Changes  in  their  accounting  and  time  re- 
cording systems. 

Davey  Compressor.— In  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
an  alert  contracting  officer  noted  alter- 
ations when  comparing  pricing  data  submit- 
ted by  the-  Davey  Compressor  Company 
(Davey)  for  progress  payments  and  data 
used  in  supporting  spare  parts  pricing  pro- 
posals. Following  an  investigation  which  re- 
vealed that  Davey's  vice-president  altered 
invoices  and  quotations  from  suppliers  and 
fabricated  documents  to  inflate  the  costs  of 
materials,  Davey  was  indicted  on  25  criminal 
fraud  counts  listing  an  approximate  loss  to 
DoD  of  $11.7  million.  Davey  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $250,000.  As  a  part  of  a  plea 
agreement.  Davey  paid  $2.75  million  in  civil 
fines  and  penalties  and  agreed  to  numerous 
adminstrative  constraints  levied  by  DoD. 
Davey's  vice-president  was  also  convicted  of 
criminal  fraud  and  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  jail. 

RDL.  Inc.— In  Pennsylvania,  a  Federal 
grand  jury  returned  a  nine  count  indictment 
against  RDL.  Inc..  its  president  and  its  sec- 
retary/treasurer charging  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud DoD.  making  false  statements,  and 
obstructing  agency  proceedings.  The  indict- 
ments involved  five  separate  DoD  contracts 
for  electronic  equipment  used  in  tanks  and 
aircraft.  The  estimated  loss  was  approxi- 
mately $1.3  million.  Both  corporate  officers 
pleased  guilty  to  obstructing  an  agency  pro- 
ceeding and  making  false  statements.  They 
both  received  suspended  jail  sentences,  were 
placed  on  three  years  probation  and  were 
fined  $20,000.  Civil  claims  for  approximately 
$1  million  are  currently  pending  against 
RDL.  Inc. 

National  Semiconductor.— On  March  6, 
1984,  a  Federal  grand  jury  returned  a  40 
count  indictment  against  the  National  Semi- 
conductor Corporation  (National)  on 
charges  of  mail  fraud  and  talse  statements. 
The  indictment  charges  that  National 
issued  false  certifications  that  the  required 
testing  of  certain  microchips  purchased  by 
Government  agencies  had  been  performed. 
A  plea  agreement  stipulates  that  National 
will  pay  $247,000  in  criminal  fines  and  reim- 
burse the  Government  $105,000  for  the  cost 
of  prosecution  and  investigation.  The  civil 
settlement  provides  for  the  payment  by  Na- 
tional of  $1.4  million  in  damages  and  civil 
penalties  to  the  Government. 

FURTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  FRAUD 

False  Statements.— Raycomm  Industries. 
Inc..  a  communications  equipment  manufac- 
turer, and  two  of  its  corporate  officers,  were 
convicted  of  filing  false  statements  as  a 
result  of  irregular  labor  classification  and 
charging  practices.  Raycomm  repaid 
$750,000  and  was  fined  $10,000.  The  corpo- 
rate officers  each  received  3  years  probation 
and  were  together  fined  over  $10,000. 

Medical  Fraud— Dr.  Peter  V.  Alexander 
was  convicted  of  filing  over  $80,000  in  false 
CHAMPUS.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  and 
Medicaid  claims  for  medical  services  he  had 
never  provided.  He  was  fined  $1,000  and  was 
sentenced  to  2'/^  years  in  jail. 

Defective  Merchandise.— AmericSin  Cotton 
Yams  was  convicted  of  providing  $685,000 
worth  of  defective  parachute  cord  to  DoD. 


The  firm  was  fined  $250,000  and  the  firms 
president  received  a  2  year  jail  sentence  and 
5  years  of  probation. 

False  CTairns.— Universal  Decking  Sys- 
tems, Incorporated,  which  installed  decking 
and  did  external  preservation  work  on  sever- 
al Navy  ships,  and  its  corporate  president 
were  convicted  of  presenting  numerous  false 
claims  causing  a  loss  to  the  Navy  in  excess 
of  $1  million.  The  corporation  was  fined 
$190,000,  its  president  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  jail,  and  fined  $110,000.  A  $3  million  .suit 
to  recoup  losses  to  the  Navy  is  currently 
pending.  The  contractor  and  its  president 
have  been  barred  from  further  Government 
contracting. 

Defective  Material.— M.ichiea.n  Hardware 
Corporation,  its  president  and  vice  president 
were  convicted  of  fraud  for  providing  defec- 
tive B-52  aircraft  parts  worth  over  $300,000. 
The  corporate  president  and  vice  president 
were  sentenced  to  3  years  and  2  years,  re- 
spectively, in  prison,  without  any  suspen- 
sion of  sentence.  The  corporation  was  fined 
$10,000. 

Convictions  and  Indictments.  Military 
Departments/Defense  Logistics  Agency 

ARMY 

Allied  Management  Corporation  and  Jets 
Venture  Capital  Corporation  were  indicted 
for  bribing  a  contracting  officer  and  for 
fraud  in  contract  performance  involving  pri- 
marily base  and  services.  The  company  ob- 
tained at  least  $15  million  in  excess  profits 
from  the  Army. 

A  civil  engineer  for  Boeing  Services  Inter- 
national Incorporated  was  convicted  of  so- 
liciting a  $10,000  bribe  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  a  $396,000  Army  subcontract  for 
building  maintenance.  He  was  given  a  5  year 
suspended  sentence.  5  years  probation,  and 
a  $1,000  fine. 

Two  Army  noncommissioned  officers 
(NCOs),  co-owners  of  B&V  Distributors, 
were  convicted  of  stealing  over  $103,000  in 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  from  Army 
units  at  Fort  Hood,  relabeling  the  material, 
and  reselling  it  to  the  Army.  The  NCOs 
were  each  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison  and 
fined  $10,000. 

NAVY 

The  president  of  GEMCO  Construction 
Company,  which  was  removing  asbestos  for 
the  Navy,  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  for 
paying  a  $20,000  bribe  to  a  competitor  firm 
to  withdraw  a  bid  on  a  Navy  contract.  The 
corporate  president  was  given  3  years  proba- 
tion and  required  to  forfeit  the  $20,000 
bribe  money. 

A  senior  Navy  officer  who  was  providing 
consulting  services  to  Navy  contractors,  was 
convicted  of  conflict  of  interest  for  directing 
the  award  of  an  $85,000  contract  to  a  firm 
with  whom  the  officer  had  agreed  to  split 
the  contract  fee.  He  was  sentenced  to  6 
years  imprisonment.  5'/,:  years  of  which  was 
suspended;  2  years  supervised  probation: 
and  fined  $6,000. 

The  president  of  Wilco  Electric  Incorpo- 
rated, which  performed  electrical  repair 
contracts  for  the  Navy,  was  convicted  of 
paying  in  excess  of  $89,000  in  bribes  to  a 
Navy  employee.  The  president  was  fined 
$40,000.  The  Navy  employee  was  convicted 
of  accepting  bribes,  sentenced  to  5  yeai's  in 
prison,  4''2  of  which  was  suspended,  3  years 
probation:  and  a  $5,000  fine. 

AIR  FORCE 

An  individual  who  stole  15  aircraft  en- 
gines worth  $130,000  from  an  Air  Force 
museum  was  caught,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  jail. 


defense  logistics  agency 

ADEC.  Inc..  an  audio  equipment  supplier, 
was  convicted  of  making  false  claims  and 
failing  to  ship  audio  material  for  which  it 
billed  the  Government.  ADEC  was  fined 
$106,000  and  debarred. 

Charles  E.  Nelson  was  convicted  of  tender- 
ing $64,000  of  worthless  checks  for  scrap 
metal  purchases  from  DoD.  Nelson  was  re- 
quired to  repay  the  $64,000  and  given  5 
years  probation. 

Samuel  Foster,  A  DoD  buyer  at  Defense 
Electronics  Supply  Center,  was  convicted  of 
conflict  of  interest  in  purchases  he  recom- 
mended. Foster  awarded  contracts  to  ABC 
Electronics,  a  firm  principally  owned  by  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law.  He  was  given  a  6 
month  jail  sentence  and  required  to  do  1,750 
hours  of  community  service. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  Nor- 
folk Packing  were  convicted  of  bid  rigging, 
fined  $150,000  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
jail  in  connection  with  their  sale  of  produce 
to  commissaries  in  the  Norfolk  area.  Two 
other  firms  involved  in  the  scheme  were 
convicted  and  officers  of  those  firms  were 
fined  a  total  of  $30,000.  One  received  30 
days  in  jail  and  another  2  years  probation.* 


ARMOR  PIERCING  BULLET 
BILL— S.  555 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law,  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member,  held  hear- 
ings on  the  law  enforcement  officers 
protection  bill  <S.  555).  This  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor. 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  and  a  companion 
bill  (H.R.  953)  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Mario 
BiAGGi.  The  bill  would  outlaw  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  armor-pierc- 
ing, "cop-killer"  handgun  bullets, 
which  are  capable  of  penetrating  the 
bulletproof  vests  worn  by  half  of  our 
Nations  528.000  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony in  support  of  S.  555  presented 
by  Senator  Moynihan.  Representative 
BiAGCi,  and  Handgun  Control  Inc..  and 
the  testimony  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  so  my  colleagues  can  care- 
fully review  the  position  of  those  op- 
posing this  bill.  Hopefully,  all  parties 
interested  in  this  legislation  will  work 
with  me  in  drafting  a  compromise  so 
we  can  move  forward  in  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  material  follows: 

Testimony  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
ON  S.  555.  THE  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Protection  Act 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  before  you  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Nations  528.000  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  We  have  but  a  single  purpose: 
To  ask.  will  the  United  States  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  protect  them  from 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition,  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  the  standard  bullet-proof 
vest  now  worn  routinely  by  more  than 
250,000  of  these  officers?  Or  will  Congress 
fail  to  act.  for  fear  of  offending  the  special 
interest  groups  that  as  a  matter  of  ortho- 
doxy will  oppose  any  government  restriction 
on  any  bullet? 


The  job  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  to 
risk  his  life,  every  day,  maintaining  the 
peace  and  ferreting  out  criminal  activities. 
Our  job  is  to  govern.  If  we  do  not  address 
the  serious  danger  posed  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion, commonly  referred  to  as  cop-killer  bul- 
lets, and  do  not  do  so  promptly,  we  should 
and  shall  be  held  accountable  by  the  men 
and  women  who  perform  so  valiantly  at  our 
behest. 

Two  years  ago,  I  joined  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  House  and  fellow- 
New  Yorker.  Mario  Biaggi— himself  a 
former  police  officer  wounded  10  times 
during  his  23  year  career— and  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  in 
introducting  a  bill  to  ban  the  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  and  use  of  cop-killer  bullets. 
The  need  to  limit  the  availability  of  such 
ammunition  was  urgent  then,  and  remains 
so  today.  The  development  of  bulletproof 
vests  in  the  mid-I970's  provided  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  greater  protection  than 
ever  before.  These  vests,  made  of  layers  of 
woven  Kevlar.  a  synthetic  fiber  produced  by 
the  DuPont  Company,  have  so  far  been 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  more  than 
400  officers.  The  FBI"s  most  recent  statistics 
document  that  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  by 
handguns  declined  43  percent  from  1974 
(when  such  vests  were  first  made  available 
to  police  departments)  to  1983.  The.se  vests, 
however,  are  rendered  virtually  useless  by 
cop-killer  bullets. 

"These  small  caliber,  pointed  bullets,  usual- 
ly made  of  brass  or  steel,  differ  from  regular 
ammunition  in  two  chief  respects:  their 
rapid  speed  of  travel,  and  their  capacity  to 
retain  their  shape  on  impact.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  version  of  this  ammunition  is 
the  KTW  bullet,  manufactured  by  the 
North  American  Ordinance  Corporation  in 
Pontiac.  Michigan.  In  a  test  conducted  by 
the  California  State  Police,  this  bullet,  with 
an  apple  green  Teflon  coating  to  enhance 
its  penetrating  ability,  was  found  capable  of 
piercing  four  standard  bulletproof  vests  (72 
layers  of  Kevlar)  and  five  Los  Angeles 
County  phone  books  placed  behind  the 
vests.  The  awesome  power  of  the  KTW 
bullet  is  not  significantly  greater  than  other 
types  of  armor-piercing  ammunition.  In 
fact,  a  1982  FBI  study  identified  eight  dif- 
ferent bullets— five  domestically  produced 
and  three  imported— that  can  easily  pierce 
the  .standard  vests  worn  by  law  enforcement 
officers  ( 18  layers  of  Kevlar). 

I  submit  that  these  bullets  have  absolute- 
ly no  commercial  value.  Armor-piercing  bul- 
lets were  first  designed  for  use  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  themselves,  shooting  at 
cars  and  barricades,  but  since  then  they 
have  been  strictly  prohibited  by  most  police 
departments.  In  fact,  there  is  not  one  single 
police  department  in  the  country  known  to 
sanction  officially  the  use  of  this  ammuni- 
tion. With  good  reason:  Armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  is  too  unpredictable 
for  police  use.  It  often  richochets  off  the  ob- 
jects toward  which  it  is  fired,  significantly 
increasing  the  chance  of  bodily  injury  to 
other  law  enforcement  officers  and  innocent 
bystanders.  Some  types  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  are  so  volatile  that  they 
damage  irreparably  the  barrel  of  any  hand- 
gun from  which  they  are  fired.  As  Captain 
John  Sibley  of  the  Rochester  (Minnesota) 
Police  Force  observed: 

There  can't  be  any  other  reason  for  such 
bullets  in  a  handgun  except  to  shoot  police 
officers. 

Every  major  law  enforcem.ent  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  shares  this  senti- 


ment. The  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  International  Union  of 
Police  Associations,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Police  Organizations,  and 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, in  addition  to  hundreds  of  State  and 
local  police  groups  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  strongly  support  a  ban 
on  cop-killer  bullets  and  have  urged  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  legislation.  While  some 
individual  law  enforcement  officers  may  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition,  they  do  not  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming number  of  police  who  are  out- 
raged about  the  lack  of  restrictions  on  cop- 
killer  bullets. 

Armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition  is  of 
no  use  to  hunters  and  sportsmen.  Standard 
ammunition  can  be  used  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives,  and  in  a  safer  and  more  cer- 
tain fashion.  Animals  shot  with  armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles  die  slow  deaths,  usually  from 
loss  of  blood,  because  the  bullets  typically 
pass  through  the  body  cavity  without  frag- 
menting on  impact.  Indeed,  for  this  reason, 
many  States  explicitly  forbid  the  use  of 
such  bullets  for  shooting  game. 

The  legislation  Congressman  Biaggi  and  I 
proposed  in  the  97th  Congress,  and  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  as  S.  555  and  H.R. 
953.  would  direct  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine  which  bullets,  when 
fired  from  a  handgun  with  a  barrel  5  inches 
or  less  in  length,  are  capable  of  penetrating 
the  equivalent  of  18  layers  of  Kevlar,  the 
standard  composition  of  most  police  vests. 
The  Department  then  would  publish  its 
findings  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  60 
days  after  publication  those  bullets  so  iden- 
tified would  be  banned  from  further  manu- 
facture, import,  sale,  and  use— except  when 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  public  safety  or  national  security  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  of  Treasury  could 
allow  domestic  manufacturers  to  continue 
testing  armor-piercing  bullets,  and  author- 
ize the  sale  of  such  bullets  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  or  foreign  governments. 

A  licensed  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  who  violated  this  act  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years,  and 
the  revocation  of  his  Federal  license.  In  ad- 
dition, a  person  using  or  carrying  an  illegal 
bullet  during  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  would  be  subject  to  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more  than 
10  years  for  a  first  offense,  and  not  less 
than  2  years  nor  more  than  25  years  for  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense. 

The  stipulation  in  the  testing  procedures, 
to  focus  on  bullets  for  handguns  with  a 
barrel  length  of  five  inches  or  less,  was  not 
arbitrary.  In  1981.  Joseph  Albright  of  Cox 
Newspapers  studied  data  on  some  14,268 
handguns  confiscated  from  criminals.  His 
study,  widely  acknowledged  as  the  most 
comprehensive  of  its  kind,  revealed: 

Two  out  of  every  three  handguns  used  in 
murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  muggings 
were  *  *  *  handguns  with  barrels  protruding 
no  more  than  three  inches  beyond  the  cylin- 
der. 

Mr.  Albright  also  found  that  the  15  hand- 
guns predominantly  used  by  criminals  all 
had  barrel  lengths  of  four  inches  or  less. 

The  vest  thickness  prescribed  in  the  test- 
ing procedures  of  my  legislation  also  was 
carefully  chosen.  The  vast  majority  of 
police  vests  worn  today  consists  of  18  layers 
of  kevlar.  This  is  the  same  vest  thickness 
used    in    the    FBI's     1982    demonstration 


project,  a  study  which  showed  these  vests 
capable  of  stopping  any  conventional  hand- 
gun bullets  (including  the  .44  magnum,  the 
most  powerful  standard  handgun  ammuni- 
tion), but  unable  to  defeat  eight  types  of 
specifically-designed  armor-piercing  ammu- 
nition. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  this  bill  does  not 
do.  Our  legislation  would  not  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  rifle  ammunition  with  armor- 
piercing  capability.  We  recognize  that  soft 
body  armor  is  not  intended  to  stop  high- 
powered  rifle  cartridges.  Time  and  again. 
Congressman  Biaggi  and  I  have  stressed 
that  only  bullets  capable  of  penetrating 
body  armor  and  designed  to  be  fired  from  a 
handgun  would  be  banned;  rifle  ammunition 
would  not  be  covered.  To  further  clarify  this 
Intent  in  our  legislation,  both  Congressman 
Biaggi  and  I  would  favor  an  amendment  ex- 
plicitly to  exclude  rifle  ammunition. 

In  addition,  our  bill  would  not  limit  the 
availability  of  conventional  handgun  ammu- 
nition to  law-abiding  citizens  for  self-de- 
fense and  sporting  purposes.  The  legislation 
has  been  drafted  so  as  to  apply  only  to  the 
narrow  class  of  bullets  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing bullet-resistant  armor  when  fired  from  a 
handgun.  Gun  owners  who  already  have 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition  in 
their  possession  would  not  be  subject  to 
criminal  sanctions.  Our  sole  objective  is  to 
keep  those  handgun  bullets  specially  de- 
signed to  pierce  soft  body  armor  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  Nothing  more  is  intend- 
ed; nothing  less  will  suffice. 

In  the  spring  of  1982.  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  conducted  hearings  on  our 
legislation.  At  that  time,  the  Administration 
raised  some  legitimate  questions  about  the 
scope  of  our  proposal.  Officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  while  agreeing  with  the 
thrust  of  our  legislation,  expressed  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  definition  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition. 

Since  that  lime,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  tried  to  develop  a  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  of  cop-killer  bullets, 
one  that  incorporates  these  concerns.  Funds 
were  allocated  at  the  beginning  of  1983  for  a 
joint  project  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  formulate  a  legislative  definition  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition.  An  initial  draft 
version  of  the  study's  findings  was  forward- 
ed to  the  Department  in  August  1983.  Fol- 
lowing further  revisions,  a  final  draft  pro- 
posal was  sent  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  review.  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Biaggi  of  January  31.  1984.  Robert 
A.  McConnell.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
stated: 

•  *  *  I  remain  optimistic  that  we  have 
now  resolved  the  definitional  problems 
which  have  plagued  this  legislation  in  the 
past  and  that  we  will  have  a  proposal  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future  •  •  •. 

What,  then,  happened  to  this  proposal? 
Quite  simply,  nothing.  Someone,  some- 
where, in  the  Administration  decided  that 
the  Department  of  Justice's  proposal  was 
unacceptable.  As  a  result,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  released  any  findings,  al- 
though some  details  of  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  made  available  to  me  and  Con- 
gressman Biaggi.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department's  proposal 
and  our  legislation  seems  to  be  the  device 
used  to  test  the  penetration  capacity  of 
armor-piercing  bullets.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment proposal  substitute  a  metal  plate  for 
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the    18   layer   Keviar   vest    included    in   our 
testing  procedures. 

The  response  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  since  the  House  hearing  has  been 
deeply  disappointing.  Treasury  officials 
have  done  nothing  to  assist  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  its  efforts  to  produce  a  legisla- 
tive definition  of  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition.  Instead.  Robert  E.  Powis. 
Deputy  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  for 
Enforcement.  Permitted  the  National  Rifle 
Assocation  to  circulate  a  letter,  from  Mr. 
Powis,  dated  April  7,  1983,  to  members  of 
the  Senate.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Powis  wrote 
the  NRA: 

There  has  been  little  significant  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  regulatory  defini- 
tion for  armor-piercing  ammunition  that 
would  not  also  include  a  wide  range  of  am 
munition  commonly  used  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

This  letter,  an  almost  exact  reiteration  of 
Mr.  Powis's  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  in  1982,  was  sent  the  same 
day  that  Robert  A.  McConnell.  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  wrote  to  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Praher.  Legislative  Director  of  Handgun 
Control,  Inc.  to  inform  him  that: 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  precise  legislative 
definition  of  armor-piercing  bullets,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  funded  a  research 
project  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
research  effort  will  produce  a  workable  defi- 
nition of  armor-piercing  ammunition.  Once 
the  results  are  in.  we  expect  to  offer  legisla- 
tion banning  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition. 

Was  Mr.  Powis  unaware  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's work  on  a  legislative  solution,  or 
simply  uninterested  in  its  results? 

Mr.  Powis  also  asserted  in  his  letter  to  the 
NRA  that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
was  controlling  the  distribution  of  specially 
designed  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
through  voluntary  compliance  agreements. 
How,  I  must  ask.  could  the  Department  of 
Treasury  limit  the  availability  of  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition,  if  it  consid- 
ered it  impossible  to  differentiate  such  bul- 
lets from  standard  ammunition?  I  might  add 
that  the  NRA  also  sent  a  second  letter  to 
members  of  the  House,  dated  June  10.  1983 
in  which  it  averred.  Federally  licensed  fire- 
arms dealers  no  longer  stock  armor-piercing 
bullets  for  purchase  by  police  officers  as 
they  once  did.  There  are  no  importers  that 
the  Treasury  Department  does  not  have  a 
voluntary  compliance  agreement  with  limit- 
ing the  sale  directly  to  police  departments. 

I,  for  one,  have  doubts  about  the  existence 
of  any  such  'voluntary  compliance  agree- 
ments "  with  domestic  manufacturers.  Fed- 
erally licensed  firearms  dealers,  and  import- 
ers. Last  week  I  wrote  Mr.  Powis,  requesting 
documentation  of  all  these  voluntary  com- 
pliance agreements  before  today's  hearing.  I 
have  not  received  a  response.  Several  police 
witnesses  will  appear  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee this  morning  to  respond  to  the  Treasury 
Department's  assurances  about  controls  al- 
legedly placed  on  the  distribution  of  cop- 
killer  bullets.  In  particular.  Detective  Rich- 
ard Janelli.  of  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment, will  testify  to  the  availability  of 
armor-piercing  hand-gun  ammunition  in 
gun  shops  throughout  his  Department's  ju- 
risdiction. Permit  me  to  mention  that  last 
September  the  Nassau  County  Police  arrest- 
ed a  suspected  bank  robber  in  his  residence. 
During  a  search  pursuant  to  the  arrest, 
police  discovered  l)oth  domestically  manu- 
factured and  imported  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun ammunition. 


Some  opponents  of  our  legislation,  pri- 
marily the  NRA,  contend  there  is  no  need  to 
restrict  the  availability  of  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition.  This  type  of  bullet,  it 
is  argued,  poses  no  danger  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Could  the  NRA  be  unaware 
that  a  Canadian  police  officer  and  a  Florida 
Highway  Patrolman  were  shot  and  killed 
with  KTW  ammunition  in  Broward  County, 
Florida  in  1976?  Had  not  the  NRA  spoken 
with  law  enforcement  officers  who  are  well 
aware  of  stocks  of  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition  available  in  local  gunshops? 

Writing  in  the  August  15.  1983  edition  of 
The  Firing  Line,  the  official  publicaton  of 
the  California  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association, 
Inc.,  Warren  Cassidy.  Executive  Director  of 
the  NRA  stated. 

Clearly,  ammunition  designed  to  cut 
through  armor  is  not  used  by  hunters  or 
competitive  shooters.  The  ammunition  is  for 
specialized  law  enforcement  and  military 
uses  only.  The  NRA  understands  this. 

The  NRA.  then,  does  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  specially  designed  armor- 
piercing  bullets  and  standard  ammunition. 
Nevertheless,  the  NRA  seems  unable  to  go 
one  step  beyond,  and  recognize  that  a  legis- 
lative definition  can  encompass  one  type  of 
bullet  without  including  the  other.  Instead 
Mr.  Cassidy  charges  in  his  article  that  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Biaggi. 

Would  ban  virtually  all  types  of  sporting 
ammunition. 

Yet  Mr.  Cassidy  and  other  NRA  repre- 
sentatives cannot  document  what  types  of 
standard  handgun  ammunition  would  be 
outlawed  by  our  bill.  When  pressed  for  spe- 
cifics, they  argue  that  our  legislation  would 
ban  90  percent  of  all  rifle  ammunition,  a 
type  of  ammunition  not  addressed  by  our 
legislation.  Even  if  the  NRA  were  able  to 
identify  standard  handgun  bullets  that 
would  be  outlawed  under  S.  555.  I  would 
contend,  as  did  former  Associate  Attorney 
General  Rudolph  W.  Gialiani.  in  his  letter 
to  Congressman  Biaggi  on  February  1.  1983, 
that 

*  *  •  any  further  delay  is  a  tragic  mistake. 
If  legislation  bans  some  bullets  which  are 
not  stictly  armor-piercing— if  it  is  in  some 
sense  overinclusive— that  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  when  the  safety  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  others  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Any  effort  to  ban 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition  will  be 
opposed  by  the  NRA  on  narrow  ideological 
reasons,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  define 
the  ban.  The  NRA  would  have  us  wait  to 
enact  such  a  ban  until  dozens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  law  enforcement  officers  wearing 
vests  are  shot  dead  by  those  wholly  unnec- 
essary bullets.  In  the  meantime,  domestic 
manufacturers  and  importers  and  Federally 
licensed  firearm  dealers  would  continue  to 
pedal  cop-killer  bullets,  at  the  potential  ex- 
pense of  every  law  enforcement  officer 
wearing  a  vest.  My  question  is,  "why  must 
we  wait  until  then?  " 

I  would  like  to  mention  and  commend  the 
efforts  of  Handgun  Control.  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation that  has  assisted  local  officials  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
providing  soft  body  armor  to  police  officers 
who  previously  had  no  access  to  these  vests. 
Handgun  Control  has  joined  with  law  en- 
forcement organizations  in  vigorously  sup- 
porting legislation  to  ban  cop-killer  bullets, 
and  in  so  doing  has  performed  an  important 
public  service. 

While  the  Congress  has  yet  to  act  upon 
this  legislation  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse our  bill  has  elicited  from  State  legis- 


latures. Since  we  first  offered  our  legislation 
nine  States  (Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Alabama, 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  California,  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Indiana)  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  outlawed  cop-killer  bullets.  Six 
more  States  (Minnesota.  Louisiana,  Mon- 
tana, New  Jersey,  Maine  and  Virginia)  have 
increased  existing  penalties  for  criminal 
possession  or  use  of  such  bullets,  and  many 
others  currently  have  legislation  pending. 
The  Administration  also  included,  in  the 
crime  package  approved  by  the  Senate  last 
month,  criminal  sanctions  for  the  use  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition.  In  addition, 
Winchester-Western  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  ammunition  manufacturers,  has 
stopped  producing  armor-piercing  bullets, 
and  the  DuPont  Company  has  stopped  sell- 
ing Teflon  to  manufacturers  of  the  KTW 
bullet,  after  determining  the  ammunition 
was  being  distributed  to  the  general  public. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  cannot  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  officers  the  protection 
they  so  deserve.  We  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible at  the  Federal  level  to  prevent  the 
criminal  use  of  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition. Certainly,  as  Mr.  Edward 
Murphy,  Legislative  Counsel  to  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  point- 
ed out  in  his  testimony  before  the  Hou.se 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  Federal  Legislation  to  ban 
this  type  of  lethal  ammunition; 

The  Congress  has  adopted  a  policy  of  re- 
stricting the  availability  and  use  of  certain 
types  of  firearms  and  weapons  in  order  to 
assist  police  officers  in  fighting  crime.  Con- 
gress has  outlawed  the  .sale  of  the  short-bar- 
reled rifle,  the  sawed-off  shotgun,  machine 
guns,  and  classes  of  weapons  known  as  "de- 
structive devices."  Congress  has  provided  a 
stiff  deterrent  to  the  sale  or  possession  of 
such  weapons  as  the  means  of  controlling 
their  availability.  This  method,  while  not 
completely  effective,  has  at  least  provided 
officers  with  an  instrument  to  combat  their 
availability  and  use. 

Police  officers  are  pleading  for  this  addi- 
tional protection.  How  long  can  we  ignore 
these  pleas? 

As  sentiment  against  cop-killer  bullets 
continues  to  build  across  ihe  country,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  address 
the  issue. 

Statement  Submitted  to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Law 

(By  Donald  E.  Fraher) 

Handgun  Control,  Inc..  is  a  national  citi- 
zens organization  of  over  821.000  Americans 
concerned  about  handgun  violence.  We  are 
working  for  the  passage  of  a  federal  law  to 
keep  handguns  out  of  the  wrong  hands.  HCI 
strongly  supports  the  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Protection  Bill  (S.  555)  and  applauds 
the  tireless  efforts  of  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  and  Congressman  Mario 
Biaggi  to  achieve  passage  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

The  proliferation  of  cop-killer  bullets  is  of 
great  concern  to  our  supporters,  many  of 
whom  serve  in  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity. Handguns  account  for  over  75  percent 
of  police  deaths  in  the  line  of  duty.  For  that 
reason,  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  police 
wear  bulletproof  vests  for  protection.  It  is 
our  firm  belief  that  the  production  of  hand- 
gun bullets  designed  specifically  to  defeat 
those  vests  should  be  stopped  immediately. 

When  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Pro- 
tection Bill  was  first  introduced.  Handgun 
Control,  Inc.  supported  it  and  assumed  it 


would  pass  the  Congress  virtually  unop- 
posed. Before  long,  however,  we  realized  the 
bill  faced  a  fierce  challenge  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  It  was  then  that  we  joined 
the  law  enforcement  campaign  to  urge  the 
bill's  passage.  The  basis  for  our  involvement 
is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  who  wrote: 

"Dear  Congressmen:  As  the  mother  of  a 
local  police  officer,  I  urge  you  to  ban  the 
cop-killer  bullet.  I'm  tired  of  the  NRA 
having  control  of  everthing  connected  with 
guns  in  this  country.  Aside  from  police  offi- 
cers one  of  you  gentlemen  or  the  President 
may  well  be  the  next  target  of  one  of  these 
bullets!" 

Her  sentiments  are  echoed  by  thousands 
of  others— police  officers  and  their  friends 
and  families  as  well  as  concerned  Americans 
with  no  other  personal  stake  in  this  issue 
but  the  safety  of  our  law  enforcement  com- 
munity and  public  officials.  Most  compelling 
of  all  are  the  letters  we've  received  from 
police  themselves— members  of  the  rank  and 
file  who  risk  their  lives  every  day  in  the  line 
of  duty.  One  such  officer  wrote: 

"The  public  needs  to  be  aware  of  this  situ- 
ation that  we  police  officers  are  in.  It's  not 
bad  enough  that  they  (meaning  the  bad 
guys)  have  vehicles  that  will  leave  us  in  the 
dust,  and  better  equipment  than  the  smaller 
Dept.  can  offer  the  officer,  but  to  give  them 
something  of  this  quality  that  is  capable  of 
penetrating  a  vest  that  a  police  officer  has 
gone  to  all  the  trouble  to  put  on  and  then 
put  up  with  all  the  hassle  of  wearing  it.  It 
just  doesn't  seem  fair." 

Thousands  of  these  rank  and  file  law  en- 
forcement officers  have  signed  our  petitions 
endorsing  S.  555.  Not  only  individuals,  but 
the  largest  law  enforcement  organizations 
in  the  country  as  well  have  demanded  a  ban 
on  cop-killer  bullets.  At  last  count,  36  police 
groups  had  officially  endorsed  S.  555,  in- 
cluding the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers, the  International  A.ssociation  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  and  state  and  local  police  organi- 
zations from  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  to  Reading. 
Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  we  submit  for  the  record  a 
compilation  of  136  editorials  from  all  across 
America  calling  for  passage  of  the  Moyni- 
han-Biaggi  bill.  More  newspapers  endorse 
the  bill  each  week. 

The  reasons  for  this  public  outcry  are 
sound.  It  may  be  true  that  bulletproof  vests 
W"ere  never  intended  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  every  firearm  attack.  But  they  were 
designed  to  defend  police  from  the  most 
common  and  deadly  attack— by  handguns. 
FBI  crime  statistics  show  that  street  crimi- 
nals simply  do  not  kill  police  with  long  guns, 
fists,  bottles,  bricks,  knives,  or  any  other 
conceivable  weapon  nearly  as  often  as  with 
handguns.  The  same  is  true  for  our  elected 
officials— the  chief  threat  to  our  President 
and  other  prominent  public  figures  is  the 
concealable  handgun.  The  purpose  of  bullet- 
proof vests  is  to  protect  against  handgun 
fire,  and  since  1975  they've  been  doing  a 
good  job.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  approximately  400  police  lives  have 
been  saved  by  the  vests,  and  in  the  first 
years  the  vests  were  used  ( 1974-1981),  police 
deaths  declined  31  percent. 

That's  why  cop-killer  bullets  are  such  a 
terrible  threat.  When  fired  from  an  ordi- 
nary handgun,  these  bullets  negate  any  ben- 
efit of  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest. 

Perhaps  defense  of  these  bullets  would  be 
feasible  if  they  had  any  legitimate  use.  Op- 
ponents of  the  cop-killer  bullet  ban  are 
hard-presed  to  find  any  such  purpose.  Law 


enforcement  has  refused  to  use  them,  de- 
spite any  contention  by  their  manufacturers 
that  they  are  designed  for  police.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  police  rarely  require  a 
handgun  bullet  capable  of  penetrating 
walls,  cement  blocks  and  steel,  the  bullets 
are  simply  too  dangerous  to  use.  If  they  hit 
their  target,  they  are  quite  likely  to  keep  on 
going  and  injure  innocent  bystanders  or 
even  people  beyond  walls.  They  also  rico- 
chet far  more  than  ordinary  bullets  and, 
again,  increase  the  risk  of  hitting  the  wrong 
target. 

Responding  to  the  widespread  opposition 
to  continued  sale  of  cop-killer  bullets,  at 
least  10  state  legislatures  and  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
outlawed  them.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Ala- 
bama. Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Hawaii  and 
California  paved  the  way  in  1982.  In  1983. 
Florida,  Indiana  and  Texas  joined  them. 
These  states  represent  every  geographical 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  the  margins 
by  which  their  legislatures  enacted  cop- 
killer  bullet  bans  were  universally  over- 
whelming. 

The  problem  is  that  state  laws  end  at 
state  lines.  Even  those  states  that  have 
acted  on  this  threat  are  subject  to  prolifera- 
tion of  the  bullets  from  their  neighbors.  We 
need  a  uniform  national  law  to  stop  the  cop- 
killer  bullet.  Even  President  Reagan  ac- 
knowledged that  fact  when  he  addressed 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  national 
convention  last  year. 

Despite  its  broad-based  support,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Protection  Bill  has 
still  to  be  enacted  three  years  after  its  origi- 
nal introduction.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion must  accept  partial  responsibility  for 
this  failure.  The  Department  of  Justice 
promised  to  provide  Congress  with  a  test  for 
identifying  cop-killer  bullets  by  the  end  of 
last  summer,  but  has  continually  delayed. 
However,  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
the  peddlers  of  cop-killer  bullets,  whose  sole 
concern  is  profit,  are  far  more  culpable. 
They  have  .sought  to  deceive  the  Congress 
about  the  true  impact  of  this  legislation. 

The  most  misleading  argument  against  S. 
555  claims  that  cop-killer  bullets  cannot  be 
defined  and  any  legislation  to  ban  them 
would  inevitably  outlaw  a  host  of  commonly 
used  sporting  ammunition.  Yet  the  very 
proponents  of  that  argument  simultaneous- 
ly assert  that  the  manufacturers  of  cop- 
killer  bullets  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  sell  them  to  police 
only,  and  therefore  they  pose  no  threat. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  this  logic. 
First,  if  the  bullets  can't  be  defined  ade- 
quately, how  did  the  Treasury  Department 
manage  to  make  an  agreement  with  their 
manufacturers  to  restrict  their  sale?  Second, 
if  opponents  of  S.  555  believe  that  such  an 
agreement  was  a  positive  step,  why  do  they 
balk  at  making  that  agreement  the  law, 
with  effective  enforcement  and  mandatory 
sentencing  for  violators  to  back  it  up?  As 
William  Summers  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  put  it: 

"Claims  that  this  ammunition  is  designed 
for  police  use  only  are  merely  a  ludicrous 
ploy  to  gain  market  acceptability,  since  no 
enforcement  of  the  regulation  is  possible." 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  Arthur  Kassell,  Chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Narcotics  Authority.  During  an  inter- 
view in  1982  on  the  NBC  Magazine  televi- 
sion program,  he  explained  how  he  had  pur- 
chased KTW  bullets,  labeled  "For  Police 
Use  Only." 

"One  of  the  stores  that  was  mentioned,  we 
contacted  them  and  just  said  we'd  like  to  get 


some  KTW  bullets.  .  .  And  they  said  fine. 
And  I  gave  them  my  address  and  they  sent 
them  to  me  C.O.D  " 

Mr.  Kassell  was  never  asked  if  he  was  a 
police  officer  or  if  the  bullets  were  for 
police  use.  It  isn't  difficult  to  imagine  this 
scenerio  repeated  hundreds,  perhaps  even 
thousands,  of  times  throughout  the  coun- 
try, whether  the  bullets  are  intended  for 
police  use  only  or  not.  As  long  as  no  law  gov- 
erns their  sale,  cop-killer  bullets  will  be 
available  to  criminals  and  assassins. 

A  second  argument,  repeated  often  by  the 
NRA,  is  that  cop-killer  bullets  simply  are 
not  used  to  kill  police  and  therefore  no 
threat  has  been  demonstrated.  This  reason- 
ing fails  to  acknowledge  that  information 
on  police  shootings  is  not  always  complete 
with  details  of  the  type  of  ammunition  used. 
The  FBI  did  not  even  note  until  1980 
whether  or  not  a  slain  officer  wore  a  bullet- 
proof vest.  Furthermore,  police  only  began 
wearing  bulletproof  vests  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties, and  so  it  was  not  until  after  that  time 
that  criminals  had  any  reason  to  even  con- 
template meanG  of  defeating  soft  body 
armor. 

There  are  in  fact  at  least  two  documented 
cases  of  cop-killer  bullets  being  used  against 
police.  The  bullets  caused  the  death  of  one 
victim  and  the  disability  of  another.  How 
many  police  need  to  die  before  the  NRA  is 
convinced  that  the  threat  is  real?  Twenty? 
One  hundred?  Waiting  for  tragedy  to  pro- 
vide evidence  of  the  danger  is  irresponsible 
when  legislation  to  help  prevent  such  trage- 
dy awaits  passage. 

In  the  face  of  Congressional  inaction  and 
NRA  pressure,  an  alternative  to  banning 
cop-killer  bullets  has  been  offered  in  the 
House  and  incorporated  in  the  Criminal 
Code  Bill  (S.  1762).  which  pas.sed  the  Senate 
last  month.  This  alternative  is  mandatory 
sentencing  for  using  cop-killer  bullets  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  Proponents  of  the 
measure  say  it  overcomes  any  confusion 
over  defining  the  bullets.  The  sentence  only 
would  be  imposed  on  criminals  who  carry 
bullets  that  could  penetrate  a  bulletproof 
vest  if  fired  from  the  handgun  used  in  the 
particular  crime  in  question. 

Many  well-meaning  legislators  agree  that 
this  idea  may  be  the  answer:  it  evades  the 
question  of  definition  while  focusing  on 
criminals.  Yet  successful  execution  of  this 
idea  would  have  to  be  next  to  impossible.  Its 
implication  would  be  that  every  time  a 
criminal  were  caught  with  a  handgun,  the 
law  would  require  local  police  to  test  the 
bullets  contained  in  the  weapon  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  were  in  fact 
armor-piercing  when  fired  from  that  par- 
ticular gun.  Given  the  number  of  armed 
criminals  arrested  every  day.  one  has  to 
wonder  where  police  would  find  the  facili- 
ties, time  and  interest  to  perform  ballistics 
tests  routinely  in  an  effort  to  enforce  this 
law". 

Aside  from  any  testing  problems  associat- 
ed with  mandatory  sentencing  alone  as  a 
means  of  slopping  cop-killer  bullets,  the 
fact  remains  the  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
posals do  not  address  the  central  issue: 
saving  police  lives.  S.  555  would  impose  man- 
datory sentences  for  using  cop-killer  bullets 
in  crime  while  taking  the  crucial  step  of 
stopping  their  manufacture  and  sale.  It  is  of 
the  slightest  consolidation  to  the  spouses, 
families,  friends  and  colleagues  of  a  slain 
police  officer  to  know  that  his  killer  is 
behind  bars— if,  that  is,  the  killer  is  one  of 
the  few  that  is  caught,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced. Those  who  have  recognized  the  cop- 
killer  bullet  threat  and  therefore  endorsed 
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the  mandatory  sentencing  proposal  have 
simply  stopped  short  of  a  real  answer.  If  the 
Moynihan-Biaggi  bill  saves  even  one  life,  it 
will  have  done  a  far  better  job  than  manda- 
tory sentencing  alone  ever  can. 

There  is  only  one  objective  for  which  we 
should  all  be  working:  protecting  our  police. 
The  nation's  largest  police  organizations, 
newspapers  from  across  America,  thousands 
of  rank  and  file  police  who  have  signed  our 
petitions,  and  10  State  legislatures  are 
asking  the  Congress  to  stop  cop-killer  bul- 
lets. 17  Senators  and  182  Congressmen  have 
responded  by  cosponsoring  the  Moynihan- 
Biaggi  bill.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  urges 
this  Committee  to  take  action  as  well  and 
favorably  report  the  bill.  Remember  that 
until  these  bullets  are  outlawed,  no  police 
officer,  nor  even  our  President  himself,  can 
feel  protected  by  his  bulletproof  vest.  In  the 
words  of  an  officer  in  Iowa  City.  Iowa: 

■The  odds  for  the  officer  out  on  the  street 
aren't  always  good  to  begin  with,  and  as  for 
myself,  knowing  these  bullets  are  available 
to  the  average  man  on  the  street  won't 
make  me  feel  any  better  when  I  put  on  my 
vest  every  night  before  work. " 

Surely  our  police  deserve  whatever  protec- 
tion the  law  can  afford.  Each  and  every  day 
these  men  and  women  risk  their  lives  for 
our  safety  and  security.  The  very  least  we 
can  do  in  return  is  to  pass  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Protection  Bill.  Thank  you. 

Testimony      on      Armor-Piercing       'Cop 
Killer  "   Bullets   Presented   Before  the 
Sen.^te  Subcommittee  on  Crimin.i^l  Law 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Mario  Biaggi  of 

New  York ) 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  nearly  4  years  ago 
that  I  first  authorized  legislation  to  address 
the  problem  of  armor-piercing  cop  killer  " 
bullets.  I  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community.  They  came  to  me  be- 
cause I  served  23  years  as  a  New  York  City 
police  officer,  because  I  was  wounded  10 
times  in  the  line  of  duty,  because  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  better  police  protection. 
With  good  reason,  they  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  public  was  being  allowed 
easy  access  to  a  special  type  of  handgun  am- 
munition that  could  penetrate  their  soft 
body  armor. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  such  a  critical 
problem  can  be  talked  about  by  so  many 
and  acted  on  by  so  few.  I  appreciate  your  in- 
terest. Mr.  Chairman  and  am  hopeful  that 
today's  hearing  will  allow  us  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  that  have  stalled  this  vital 
police  protection  measure  for  so  very  long. 

Significantly,  armor-piercing  "cop  killer" 
bullets  are  not  used  for  legitimate  purposes. 
In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  informed  me  in  a  report  dated 
July  22.  1983.  that  "most  State  game  laws 
•  •  •  preclude  the  legitimate  use  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets."  However,  these  bullets 
have  been  used  by  criminals  to  shoot  and 
kill  police  officers.  The  most  alarming  fact, 
though,  is  the  nonexistence  of  any  federal 
law  limiting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  impor- 
tation of  these  awesome  projectiles. 

Currently,  more  than  half  of  our  nation's 
528.000  law  enforcement  officers  wear  bullet 
resistant  body  armor  on  a  daily  basis.  The 
U.S.  Justice  Department  reports  that  more 
than  400  police  lives  have  been  saved  by 
these  vests.  In  fact,  durmg  the  10  years 
(1974-1983)  that  bulletproof  vests  have  been 
used,  handgun-related  police  deaths  have 
declined  by  43  percent  (93  in  1974  to  53  in 
1983). 

Our  newspapers  tell  the  story.  For  in- 
stance, on  December   1.   1982,  Washington 


Post  readers  were  told  in  graphic  detail  just 
how  effective  bulletproof  vests  can  be: 

"William  Johnson  struggled  for  the  .357 
magnum  revolver  held  only  inches  from  his 
chest.  He  watched  the  gun  as  it  fired  sec- 
onds later.  He  saw  his  shirt  tear  as  the 
bullet  struck.  He  felt  its  crushing  force.  And 
because  the  62-year-old  Alexandria  deputy 
shefiff  was  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest,  he 
was  alive  yesterday  to  help  convict  the  man 
accused  of  trying  to  kill  him." 

Soft  body  armor,  first  started  being  used 
by  law  enforcement  officers  around  1974. 
The  vests  became  popular  with  police  offi- 
cers because  they  are  comfortable— weigh- 
ing only  about  three  pounds— and  they  can 
stop  the  conventional  handgun  ammunition 
used  by  most  criminals.  The  most  common 
bulletproof  vest  used  by  police  costs  about 
$150  and  includes  18  layers  of  Kevlar— a 
bullet  resistant  fiber  produced  by  Du  Pont. 
Although  not  designed  to  stop  rifle  ammu- 
nition, the  18-layer  Kevlar  vest  will  stop 
most  handgun  bullets,  including  the  pow-er- 
ful  .44  magnum.  As  a  result,  more  and  more 
police  are  looking  to  soft  body  armor  for 
protection.  Just  last  year,  in  fact.  I  joined  in 
the  effort  to  raise  $624,000  to  furnish  more 
than  3.000  District  of  Columbia  police  offi- 
cers with  a  bulletproof  vest. 

Yet.  despite  its  ability  to  stop  convention- 
al handgun  ammunition,  soft  body  armor  is 
totally  useless  against  a  small  class  of  hand- 
gun bullets  specially  made  for  maximum 
penetration.  For  example,  the  Teflon-coated 
KTW  bullet,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  of  these  armor-piercing 
bullets,  can  penetrate  the  equivalent  of  four 
bulletproof  vests  (72  layers  of  Kevlar)  in  a 
single  shot. 

Significantly  different  from  other  hand- 
gun ammunition,  the  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun bullets  are  made  of  extremely  hard 
metals— usually  steel  or  brass-which  allow 
the  bullets  to  retain  their  shape  on  impact. 
In  addition,  they  travel  at  exceptionally 
high  speeds.  The  more  conventional  hand- 
gun bullets  are  slower  and  they  flatten  out 
on  impact  due  to  their  hollow  point  and/or 
soft  metal  composition,  most  notably  lead. 
Contrary  to  a  popular  misperception.  the 
apply  green  Teflon  coating,  which  is  unique 
to  the  KTW  bullet,  is  not  the  key  ingredient 
to  armor-piercing  ammunition.  In  fact,  it  is 
responsible  for  no  more  than  about  10  to  20 
percent  added  penetration. 

My  initial  research  identified  eight  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  made  a  handgun  cartridge  capable 
of  penetrating  the  most  popular  police  vest. 
The  current  availability  of  armor-piercing 
handgun  ammunition  is  difficult  to  assess  in 
precise  terms.  However,  we  do  know  they 
have  been  easily  obtained  by  civilians 
through  local  gun  shops,  and  we  know  that 
criminals  have  used  them  to  shoot  and  kill 
police  officers. 

For  example,  on  February  20.  1976.  Flori- 
da Highway  Patrolman  Phillip  A.  Black  and 
a  visiting  Canadian  police  officer.  Donald  R. 
Irwin.  wTre  shot  and  killed  by  KTW  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  in  Broward  County. 
Florida.  Their  murderers  were  arrested 
shortly  after  the  shooting  armed  with  sever- 
al boxes  of  the  KTW  bullets.  Interestingly, 
the  manufacturers  of  KTW  bullets  claim 
their  ammunition  is  made  and  sold  "For 
Police  Use  Only."  and  is  not  available  to  the 
public. 

More  recently,  on  the  night  of  September 
13.  1983,  David  Schwartz  was  arrested  by 
Nas!>au  County  (NY)  police  on  bank  robbery 
charges.  During  a  search  of  his  home,  police 
found  a  stockpile  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 


tion, including  32  armor-piercing  handgun 
cartridges. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  states  that 
"approximately  30  million  rounds"  of  a 
Czechoslovakian  9mm  handgun  bullet,  that 
will  easily  penetrate  the  vests  worn  by 
police,  were  imported  during  the  1970's  for 
commercial  sale.  Recent  reports  from  law 
enforcement  officials  in  my  home  state  of 
New  York  indicate  that  "cop  killer"  bullets 
are  still  being  sold  in  large  quantities  at 
local  gun  shops. 

Beyond  these  facts,  however,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  anyone  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise availability  and  use  of  these  so-called 
"cop  killer"  bullets  because  national  crime 
statistics  do  not  show  whether  a  bullet  used 
in  a  crime  is  armor-piercing  or  otherwise. 
Commonsense.  however,  tells  us  that  as  the 
number  of  police  officers  wearing  bullet  re- 
sistant vests  continues  to  grow,  criminals 
have  more  reason  to  seek  and  use  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition. 

The.se  alarming  facts  have  led  individual 
police  departments  and  major  police  organi- 
zations across  the  country  to  endorse  a  ban 
on  armor-piercing  "cop  killer"  bullets. 
These  police  organizations  incude  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  the 
National  Association  of  Police  Associations. 

Public  support  has  been  equally  over- 
whelming, as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
over  140  editorial  boards  from  every  region 
of  the  nation  have  called  for  a  federal  ban 
on  armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 
Further,  H.R.  953  has  184  House  cosponsors 
and  S.  555  has  17  Senate  cosponsors. 

Further.  10  states,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
localities,  have  enacted  laws  banning  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets.  They  include.  Ala- 
bama. California.  Florida.  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Kansas.  Maine.  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island 
and  Texas. 

Even  the  manufacturers  agree  that  these 
awesome  projectiles  should  not  be  available 
to  the  public.  In  fact,  as  stated  previously, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  notorious  KTW 
armor-piercing  bullet  have  labeled  their 
product  for  "Police  Use  Only." 

Raising  serious  questions  about  their 
fierce  opposition  to  a  ban  on  "cop  killer" 
bullets,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  NRA's 
Institute  for  Legislative  Action.  Warren  Cas- 
sidy.  has  written  that  "clearly,  ammunition 
designed  to  cut  through  armor  is  not  used 
by  hunters  or  competitive  shooters.  The  am- 
munition is  for  specialized  law  enforcement 
and  military  uses  only.  The  NRA  under- 
stands this."  'The  Firing  Line.  August  15. 
1983).  One  must  wonder,  then,  why  the 
NRA  does  not  understand  the  need  for  a 
ban  on  armor-piercing  handgun  ammuni- 
tion, except  for  police  or  military  use. 

"How   ironic."   I   thought,   after  learning 
that  the  armor-piercing  "cop  killer  "  bullets 
the   police   community    feared   were    made 
originally    to    help   police.    Adding   to    the 
irony  was  the  fact  that  the  law  enforcement 
community— for  whom  the  bullets  were  in- 
tended—considered      the       armor-piercing 
handgun   ammunition   too  dangerous  even 
for  police  use.  In  fact,  the  International  As 
sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc..  comment 
ed  in  a  letter  to  me  in  January  1982  thai 
"we  can  find  no  legitimate  use  for  (armor 
piercing)  ammunition,  either  in  or  out  o 
law  enforcement.  The  manufacturer's  posi 
tion  that  it  is  "for  police  use  only'  is  ludi 
crous." 

The  lACP's  claim  is  further  substantiated 
by  Remington  Arms  and  Winchester,  two  of 
our  nation's  largest  ammunition  manufac- 
turers. Remington  began  making  a  special 


metal  penetrating  load  for  police  use  in 
1938.  However,  it  was  discontinued  in  1965. 
According  to  Du  Pont,  Remington's  parent 
company,  "These  loads  were  originally  in- 
tended for  use  by  police  officers  for  pene- 
trating metal,  particularly  fleeing  cars. 
They  were  discontinued  long  before  the 
advent  of  modern  soft  body  armor.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  demand  for 
such  loads  for  law  enforcement  purposes  to 
justify  their  current  production." 

Winchester  began  making  a  metal-pierc- 
ing handgun  cartridge  in  1937.  However,  ac- 
cording to  their  parent  company,  Olin  Cor- 
poration, "The  revelation  that  some  pistol 
cartridges  have  the  ability  to  penetrate 
body  armor  caused  Winchester  to  review^ 
their  product  line.  Although  the  .357 
magnum  and  .38  special  metal-piercing  car- 
tridges were  added  to  our  product  line  in 
1937  as  a  result  of  police  requests,  due  to 
low  current  interest  by  police  departments 
•  •  •  on  February  22,  (1982)  the  President  of 
Winchester,  H.  E.  Blaine,  issued  the  direc- 
tive that  the  metal-piercing  cartridges  no 
'onger  be  manufactured." 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  was  certainly 
no  surprise,  then,  to  learn  that  both  the 
Treasury  and  Justice  Departments  shared 
my  concern  about  this  problem.  As  far  back 
as  September  1979.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment informed  me  that  "we  share  your  con- 
cern and  that  of  all  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  the  availability  of  (the  KTW)  and 
other  ammunition  capable  of  going  through 
the  body  armor  used  by  officers.  We  sincere- 
ly regret  that  law  officers  have  lost  their 
lives  through  misuse  of  this  ammunition.  " 
In  February  of  1982.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reiterated  their  concern  in  a  letter  to 
me  stating  that  "the  Department  shares 
your  concern  that  armor-piercing  bullets 
pose  a  danger  to  law  enforcement  officers." 

In  testimony  nearly  2  .years  ago  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  then-Associ- 
ate Attorney  General  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani 
was  even  more  specific  in  stating  Justice  De- 
partment concerns.  He  stated.  "We  see  no 
legitimate  reason  for  private  use  or  posses- 
sion of  handgun  bullets,  such  as  the  KTW. 
that  are  designed  to  penetrate  armor." 

Acting  with  what  appeared  to  be  consen- 
sus support  from  the  police  community,  the 
Administration,  and  even  the  manufactur- 
ers of  armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition, 
I  first  authorized  a  bill  in  February  1982  to 
ban  these  so-called  "cop  killer"  bullets, 
except  when  needed  for  police  or  military 
use  (my  earlier  bill  had  merely  called  for  a 
study).  An  identical  bill.  H.R.  953.  was  rein- 
iroducied  this  Congress,  and  a  companion 
bill.  S.  555.  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Pat  Moynihan. 

Contrary  to  what  some  critics  might  want 
to  believe.  H.R.  953/S.  555  is  not  some  devi- 
ously contrived  gun  control  measure  aimed 
at  infringing  on  the  legitimate  use  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition— a  right  which  I  fully 
support.  Instead,  it  uses  an  approach  based 
largely  on  commonsense  to  outlaw  a  very 
small  class  of  handgun  bullets  that  benefit 
only  one  element  of  our  society— the  crimi- 
nal element. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  direct 
our  federal  firearms  regulatory  agency,  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  to  determine 
which  handgun  cartridges  can  penetrate  the 
equivalent  of  an  18-layer  Kevlar  vest  (the 
most  popular  police  vest)  when  fired  out  of 
a  gun  barrel  five  inches  or  less  in  length. 

Once  identified  as  armor-piercing,  those 
handgun  cartridges  would  be  banned  from 
future   manufacture,   importation,   or   sale. 


except  when  needed  for  police  or  military 
use.  The  bill  would  also  provide  mandatory 
penalties  for  any  person  convicted  of  using 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets  in  a  crime. 

The  penalties,  imposed  by  this  measure 
are  consistent  with  current  firearms  viola- 
lion  laws.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  person  who  makes,  imports,  or  sells  one 
of  these  restricted  bullets  would  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years,  and  revo- 
cation of  thier  Federal  license. 

A  person  using  or  carrying  a  restricted 
bullet  during  the  commission  of  a  felony 
would  be  subject  to  a  mandatory,  minimum 
prison  sentence  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  le.ss  than  2  years  nor  more  than  25  years 
for  the  second  or  subsequent  offense.  This 
mandatory  sentence  would  be  in  addition  to 
any  penalty  imposed  for  the  original  crime. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  in 
any  way  intended  to  penalize  those  persons 
who  possess  this  type  of  ammunition  for  le- 
gitimate purposes,  such  as  gun  collectors. 
My  sole  intent  is  to  keep  these  bullets  away 
from  criminals.  While  the  future  manufac- 
ture, importation,  or  sale  would  be  banned, 
this  Act  would  not  be  retroactive  in  .scope. 

The  problem  has  been  clearly  defined  and 
a  reasonable  solution  has  been  proposed  by 
myself  and  Senator  Moynihan.  Yet.  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  enact  a  federal  ban 
against  armor-piercing  "cop  killer"  bullets. 
Why?  There  arc  two  major  reasons:  first, 
the  National  Rifle  Association  strongly  op- 
poses a  ban  on  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition: .second,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, while  .seemingjj"  not  opposed  to  the 
idea,  has  offered  very  little  meaningful  sup- 
port for  such  a  ban. 

The  gun  lobby's  opposition  to  a  ban  on 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition  is 
nothing  but  a  knee-jerk  reaction  based  more 
on  paranoia  than  on  any  semblance  of 
reason.  Consider,  for  example,  an  article 
written  by  Evan  Marshall  for  the  Gun 
Owners  of  America,  which  stated.  "The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  wisely  recog- 
nized that  the  "Killer  Bullet"  controversy 
represents  a  gun  control  issue.  If  the  anti- 
gun  people  can  begin  to  restrict  ammuni- 
tion, they  can  get  gun  control  through  the 
back  door. 

Normally.  I  would  not  waste  my  time  to 
respond  to  such  a  ludicrous  and  reckless 
statement.  Yet.  because  this  paranoic  men- 
tality has  placed  the  lives  of  our  police  offi- 
cers in  grave  jeopardy.  I  cannot  allow  such 
warped  reasoning  to  go  unchallenged.  Let 
me  first  reemphasize  that  the  bullets  my 
bill  seeks  to  ban  are  not  used  for  legitimate 
purposes.  Secondly.  I  want  to  once  again 
state  my  support  of  the  right  to  bear  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes.  Simply  stated, 
the  issue  my  bill  seeks  to  address  is  police 
protection,  not  gun  control. 

As  a  veteran  police  officer.  I  deeply  resent 
the  NRA's  attempts  to  u.se  their  close  ties  to 
the  law  enforcement  community  to  excuse 
their  irresponsible  and  short-sighted  posi- 
tion on  this  vital  police  protection  issue. 
Simply  put.  the  NRA  has  revealed  that 
their  long  stated  commitment  to  police 
safety  can  be  compromised,  even  when  the 
rights  of  legitimate  gun  users  are  not 
threatened. 

A  brief  review  of  the  facts  shows  that 
when  I  first  authored  legislation  to  ban 
armor-pierc'ng  handgun  ammunition,  the 
NRA  made  blanket  statements  of  opposi- 
tion, like  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good 
or  bad  bullet."  They  were  sharply  criticized 
by  the  police  community  for  such  an  outra- 


geous position,  but  rather  than  changing 
their  stance  they  merely  restructured  their 
words.  There  are  technical  problems  with 
the  legislation,  they  said. 

I  remain  convinced  that  my  legislation  is 
sound,  although  I  have  long  indicated  my 
willingness  to  make  any  technical  changes 
that  the  NRA  or  anyone  else  can  prove  are 
necessary.  The  NRA  has  chosen  to  ignore 
this  challenge  and.  instead,  continues  to 
attack  my  effort  by  making  totally  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading  statements.  For  in- 
stance, they  recently  attempted  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  their  membership  by  saying 
that  my  bill  "would  ban  90  percent  of  high 
powered  rifle  cartridges."  In  fact,  my  bill 
would  only  ban  armor-piercing  bullets  made 
originally  for  "handgun"'  use.  There  is  no 
mention  anywhere  in  the  bill  about  banning 
rifle  ammunition,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
such  intent. 

In  a  letter  to  law  enforcement  officials, 
the  NRA  makes  the  incredible  statement 
they  my  legislation  "will  cause  the  people  to 
think  something  is  being  done  to  help  our 
police  officers,  when,  in  fact,  nothing  is 
being  done  to  protect  them  or  to  control 
those  who  attack  them."  The  merits  of  my 
bill  as  a  police  protection  measure  are  obvi- 
ous—handgun bullets  that  can  penetrate 
the  soft  body  armor  worn  by  police  would  be 
far  more  difficult  for  criminals  to  obtain. 

The  NRA  apparently  does  not  understand 
how  that  might  help  save  police  lives.  In- 
stead, they  argue  that  "the  only  w^orkable 
approach  is  to  impose,  with  vigor  and  with 
justice,  mandatory  penalties  for  the  use  or 
the  possession  of  armor-piercing'  ammuni- 
tion in  the  commission  of  violent  crime. 
Strong  words.  I  support  tougher  penalties, 
too.  and  have  included  such  a  provision  in 
my  bill.  However,  is  the  NRA  so  naive  that 
it  believes  a  criminal  intent  on  committing  a 
violent  act  would  think  twice  if  given  the 
chance  to  arm  himself  with  high-powered 
"cop  killer"'  bullets? 

Once  again.  I  challenge  the  NRA  to  stop 
waging  their  war  of  words  from  the  side- 
lines, and  do  their  battle  for  police  protec- 
tion in  the  trenches,  with  those  of  us  who 
are  truly  committed  to  saving  police  lives. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  Justice  and  Treas- 
ury Departments  have  offered  assurances 
that  they  share  my  deep  concern  about  the 
serious  threat  armor-piercing  ammunition 
poses  to  our  law  enforcement  community. 
They  have  given  assurance  that  they  would 
work  with  me  in  developing  an  appropriate 
legislative  remedy.  Yet.  they  refuse  to  en- 
dor.se  my  bill  to  ban  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun bullets,  and  they  have  failed  to  develop 
alternative  legislation  of  their  own.  Simply 
put.  this  Administration,  which  has  long 
prided  itself  on  a  strong  law  and  order 
stance,  has  used  bureaucratic  double  talk  to 
effectively  stonewall  the  most  important 
police  protection  initiative  in  recent  years— 
a  ban  on  "cop  killer"  bullets. 

It  appears  that  at  least  part  of  the  reason 
for  these  mixed  signals  we  are  getting  from 
the  Administration  stems  from  a  bureau- 
cratic squabble  between  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury.  While  both  depart- 
ments have  pledged  their  willingness  to 
work  toward  a  legislative  ban  against  armor- 
piercing  handgun  bullets,  only  the  Justice 
Department  appears  to  have  followed 
through  on  that  pledge,  and  their  construc- 
tive efforts  have  met  continued  resistance 
from  Treasury  officials. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  when  testify- 
ing on  March  30.  1982.  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Crime.  Deputy  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E.  Powis.  stated. 
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'We  are  continuing  to  explore  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  other  legislative  alterna- 
tives. We  will,  of  course,  report  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  and  when  we  are  better  able  to 
deal  with  this  issue  by  means  of  legislation." 
Since  that  statement,  as  best  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  not  conducted  any  further  studies 
or  attempted  in  any  other  way  to  develop 
legislation  aimed  at  restricting  the  availabil- 
ity of  armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 

The  Justice  Department,  while  far  from 
expeditious  in  their  handling  of  this  serious 
problem,  has  at  least  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of 
their  pledge  of  May  12,  1982.  to  develop  a 
workable  definition  of  (armor-piercing)  bul- 
lets." In  fact,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  Janu- 
ary 31,  1984,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  McConnell  stated.  -The  Department 
of  Justice  has  just  recently  forwarded  a 
draft  armor-piercing  bullet  package  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  within  the  Administration.  I  must 
caution  •  *  •  that  this  proposal  is  still  sub- 
ject to  review  (particularly  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Treasury  and  Commerce  which 
have  substantial  expertise  concerning  fire- 
arms and  body  armor).  Therefore,  it  may 
yet  be  found  technically  deficient  in  some 
respect.  Nevertheless  I  remain  optimistic 
that  we  have  now  resolved  the  definitional 
problems  which  have  plagued  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  and  that  we  will  have  a  pro- 
posal for  submission  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future." 

The  fact  that  this  proposal  has  not  been 
formally  proposed  to  Congress  prior  to 
todays  hearing  leads  me  to  reach  a  very  dis- 
tressing conclusion— the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  blocked  the  Justice  proposal, 
which  was  developed  after  months  of  care- 
ful study  and  deliberation.  If  that  conclu- 
sion is  accurate,  the  Congress  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  be  left  to  act  on  the  "cop  killer" 
bullet  issue  without  an  official  Administra- 
tion endorsement.  I  hope  I  am  proven 
wrong  on  this  assessment. 

Although  the  Justice  Department  propos- 
al was  not  made  available  for  my  review.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Justice  officials  that 
its  general  thrust  is  very  similar  to  the 
Biaggi/Moynihan  legislation.  For  example, 
it  supposedly  contains  a  ban  on  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  ammunition  based  on  a  stand- 
ard of  penetration,  and  it  would  provide  en- 
hanced mandatory  penalties  for  criminals 
who  use  such  ammunition  in  a  crime.  The 
major  differences  are  that  the  Justice  pro- 
posal would  require  testing  to  be  conducted 
by  the  industry,  rather  than  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  standard  of  pene- 
tration would  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
aluminum  plates,  rather  than  the  18  layers 
of  Kevlar.  For  the  record.  I  would  have  no 
problem  with  either  change.  In  fact,  I  find 
the  Justice  approach  rather  appealing,  and 
am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  it  the  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  it  deserves. 

While  state  laws  and  voluntary  restric- 
tions are  encouraging,  they  are  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. Only  10  states  have  restricted  the 
availability  of  these  high  powered  projec- 
tiles and  the  laws  that  do  exist  vary  from 
one  state  to  the  next.  Voluntary  efforts  are 
unenforceable  and  have  already  proven  un- 
successful in  keeping  KTW  bullets  out  of 
the  hands  of  "cop  killers."  The  president  of 
one  U.S.  company  that  manufactures 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition  has 
been  quoted  as  saying,  "Its  not  up  to  me  to 
regulate  who  gets  the  bullets."  An  importer 
of  the  "cop  killer"  bullets  has  attempted  to 
shift  the  blame  to  the  vest  manufacturers. 


saying,  (the  armor-piercing  bullets')  pene- 
tration speaks  less  of  bullet  design  than  of 
the  inherent  limitations  of  the  vest." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Du  Pont,  the 
maker  of  Kevlar,  has  informed  me  that  "at 
present  •  •  •  there  are  no  strong  leads  on  a 
new  fiber  which  will  make  a  vest  capable  of 
defeating  the  KTW  or  other  armor-piercing 
handgun  bullets  at  a  weight  low  enough  for 
routine  wear."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  without 
a  federal  ban  on  armor-piercing  handgun 
ammunition,  there  will  be  nothing  to  stop 
the  money  hungry  businessman  from 
making  an  easy  dollar  at  the  risk  of  police 
lives. 

Whether  it  is  the  Biaggi/Moynihan  legis- 
lation, the  Justice  Department  proposal,  or 
some  other  alternative  is  really  quite  insig- 
nificant. The  simple  fact  is,  no  matter  what 
the  legislative  vehicle,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer  to  impose  a  federal  ban  on 
armor-piercing  "cop  killer"  bullets. 

Simply  put.  cop  killers  don't  wait  for 
others  to  act,  so  why  should  we?  We  should 
be  trying  to  prevent  police  deaths  instead  of 
responding  to  them. 

Testimony  or  J.  Warren  Cassidy,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, Institute  for  Legislative  Action 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  2.8  million  members  of  the 
NRA  in  opposition  to  S.  555  as  introduced 
by  Senator  Moynihan. 

Initially.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  demonstrated  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. Since  the  NRA  testified  on  this  iden- 
tical legislative  proposal  two  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  has 
been  no  rash  of  criminal  misuse  of  armor 
piercing  handgun  ammunition.  In  fact,  it  is 
our  belief  and  fear,  a  fear  shared  by  all 
police,  that  the  high-profile  media  cam- 
paign, orchestrated  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  and  gun  control  groups,  is 
far  more  likely  to  endanger  police  lives  than 
armor  piercing  handgun  ammunition. 

In  fact,  S.  555  and  its  identical  companion 
legislation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H.R.  953,  are  nothing  other  than  one 
more  attempt  to  separate  law  abiding  gun 
owners  and  the  nations  sportsmen  from 
their  firearms  and  ammunition.  To  quote 
the  Justice  Department  testimony  of  March 
1982, 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  some  bullets  with 
a  legitimate  use  will  defeat  soft  body  armor. 
Moreover,  in  certain  handgun  calibers,  the 
effect  of  a  ban  on  armor-piercing  bullets 
would  effectively  deprive  firearms  owners  of 
the  use  of  their  weapons  by  rendering  ille- 
gal all  presently  available  commercially 
manufactured  ammunition." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  does  not 
believe  that  legislation  which  attempts  to 
control  criminal  behavior  through  the  con- 
trol of  firearms  and/or  ammunition  will 
ever  be  effective.  Rather,  we  believe  that 
stiff  mandatory  penalties  for  misu.se  of  fire- 
arms and/or  ammunition  are  the  only  effec- 
tive deterrents  to  criminal  behavior.  It  is  al- 
ready against  the  law  to  shoot  police  offi- 
cers; it  is  against  the  law  for  convicted 
criminals  to  possess  firearms;  yet  another 
law  will  have  no  effect,  particularly  since 
this  law  is  designed  to  solve  a  nonexistent 
problem.  In  that  regard,  the  U.S.  Senate  r^ 
cently  passed,  by  a  vote  of  91  to  1,  a  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  bill  which  includ- 
ed just  such  a  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tence for  the  criminal  misuse  of  AP  hand- 
gun ammunition.  The  NRA  commends  this 
action. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  specific  problems  with 
S.  555  and  H.R.  953  are  many.  The  defini- 
tional section  which  attempts  to  create  a 
class  of  "restricted  handgun  ammunition"  is 
severely  flawed.  If  passed,  the  result  would 
be  the  banning  of  many  conventional  hand- 
gun and  rifle  cartridges.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  which  would  have  to  adminis- 
ter S.  555,  has  previously  testified  that,  and 
I  quote, 

"The  bill  .  .  .  would  ...  be  likely  to  include 
other  ammunition  readily  available  in  com- 
mercial channels  which  are  not  designed  or 
intended  to  penetrate  soft  body  armor. 
Many  handguns  currently  produced  fire 
rifle-type  ammunition.  It  is  likely  that 
much  sporting  rifle  ammunition  when  fired 
from  a  five-inch  barrel,  would  penetrate  soft 
armor.  Many  sporting  rifle  cartridges  would 
end  up  being  restricted  by  this  bill." 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  555  would  be 
unenforceable,  as  the  physical  identification 
of  "restricted  ammunition,"  as  opposed  to 
similar  unrestricted  ammunition  is  virtually 
impossible.  There  is  no  simple  penetration 
indexing  test  which  will  define  armor  pierc- 
ing ammunition,  or  any  law  which  would 
preclude  ordinary  "non-restricted"  handgun 
ammunition  from  being  fired  from  hand- 
guns with  barrels  over  five  inches  in  length. 

Additionally,  the  cartridge  handloaders 
and  small  ammunition  manufacturers,  of 
which  there  are  thousands,  are  placed  in  a 
particularly  difficult  position  by  S.  555. 
Every  time  an  individual  handloads  a  car- 
tridge to  be  used  in  a  handgun,  he  must  de- 
termine, under  penalty  of  a  federal  felony, 
whether  the  cartridge  is  a  "restricted  hand- 
gun bullet."'  That  determination  can.  under 
S.  555,  only  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  very  sophisticated  testing 
equipment. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  S,  555  and  H.R. 
953  are  riddled  with  technical  inaccuracies, 
unenforceable  provisions  and  is  legislation 
drafted  in  response  to  a  non-problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three  further  points  bear 
consideration. 

First,  despite  the  claims  of  this  bill's  pro- 
ponents and  gun  control  groups,  AP  hand- 
gun ammunition  is  not  available  on  the  ci- 
vilian market.  The  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  ammunition  only  sell  their  AP 
handgun  ammunition  to  police  departments 
and  do  not  sell  to  intervening  FPL  dealers. 
In  other  words,  you  cannot  simply  walk  in 
to  your  local  gun  shop  and  purchase  AP 
handgun  ammuniticn,  as  many  w'ould  have 
you  believe. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  noted  that  many 
law  enforcement  organizations  have  con- 
cerns regarding  S.  555  and  similar  bullet  ban 
legislation.  To  quote  the  Chairman  of  the 
Firearms  and  Explosive  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  lACP,  and  I 
quote. 

"Partial  information,  faulty  logic  and 
emotionalism  were  found  to  exist  in  public 
discussions,  in  statements  within  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  and  in  congressional 
deliberations.  We  urge  you  as  President  of 
the  lACP  to  suspend  any  official  Associa- 
tion activities  and  withhold  all  public  state- 
ments regarding  "Cop  Killer  bullets"  until  a 
rational  and  informed  study  of  the  problem 
has  been  conducted.  This  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  is  necessary  to  avoid  poten- 
tially damaging  legislative  overreactions."' 

Third  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  thirty- 
seven  states  allow  hunting  with  handguns. 
The  various  State  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ments specify  certain  calibers  and/or  energy 


levels  below  which  you  are  not  allowed  to 
hunt  with  a  handgun. 

Nevada,  as  an  example,  requires  either 
.357  magnum.  .41  or  .44  magnum  handguns, 
with  barrel  lengths  over  four  inches. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  555  would  outlaw  many 
of  the  cartridges  mandated  for  big  game 
handgun  hunting  by  State  Pish  and  Game 
Departments,  not  only  in  Nevada,  but  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  the  answers  to  the 
issues  this  hearing  raises  are  not  to  be 
found  in  ill-conceived  and  poorly  defined 
legislative  proposals  such  as  S.  555,  but 
rather  in  swift  and  sure  mandatory  sen- 
tences imposed  against  those  who  would  at- 
tempt or  commit  such  abominable  acts, 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  minimum  mandatory  provisions 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  as  the  most 
responsible  solution  to  this  issue. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Rifle  A.ssociaf  ion  in  opposition  to  S.  555. • 


EL  SALVADOR 


•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cosponsoring  S.  2131  because  I  believe 
it  is  an  appropriate  humanitarian  re- 
sponse to  the  human  tragedy  created 
by  civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  The  bill 
would  temporarily  halt  the  deporta- 
tion of  Salvadorans  while  we  study  the 
fates  of  Salvadorans  returned  to  El 
Salvador  and  the  conditions  of  Salva- 
dorans displaced  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  The  bill  also  calls  for  con- 
gressional hearings  regarding  the  op- 
portunities for  safe  resettlement 
within  El  Salvador  or  neighboring 
countries  of  the  displaced  nationals. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  displaced 
Salvadorans  here  in  the  United  States 
range  from  300,000  to  500.000. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  depor- 
tations by  granting  a  status  known  as 
extended  voluntary  departure  to  na- 
tionals from  another  country  is  not 
unprecedented.  This  status  has  been 
used  in  the  past  to  allow  citizens  of 
countries  that  are  experiencing  civil 
strife  to  remain  here  temporarily  and 
to  obtain  permission  to  work  until  hos- 
tilities ceased  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
return.  This  status  is  presently  en- 
joyed by  Ethiopians,  Poles,  Lebariese. 
Ugandans,  and  Afghanis,  What  is  un- 
precedented is  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  to  force  application  of 
this  humanitarian  policy  through  leg- 
islative mandate. 

In  late  1983,  the  Congress  passed  a 
nonbinding  resolution  as  part  of  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  states  that  Salvadorans  should 
not  be  deported  to  El  Salvador  until 
conditions  in  that  country  permit 
them  to  safely  reside  there.  Sadly,  the 
conditions  that  necessitated  that  reso- 
lution last  year  have  not  improved. 
Yet,  the  deportations  continue. 

During  fiscal  year  1983,  according  to 
unofficial  INS  statistics,  3,175  Salva- 
dorans were  sent  back  from  the  United 
States  to  El  Salvador  under  formal 
orders    of    deportation,    and    another 


1.627  were  sent  back  pursuant  to  en- 
forced voluntary  departure.  This 
comes  out  to  about  100  Salvadorans  a 
week. 

The  Legal  Aid  Office  of  the  Archdio- 
sese  of  San  Salvador  reports  2,527  po- 
litical murders  of  civilians  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1983,  I  am  concerned  that 
some  of  those  deported  may  be  among 
those  victims. 

We  cannot  continue  in  good  con- 
science to  send  Salvadorans  back  to 
this  situation. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks,  the 
Senate  was  involved  in  a  vigorous 
debate  over  U.S.  policies  in  Central 
America  as  we  approached  a  vote  on 
the  administration's  request  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  provide,  in 
part,  continued  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador. 

An  important  issue  in  this  debate 
was  the  problem  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  El  Salvador,  and  I  attempted 
to  attach  conditions  to  the  funds 
aimed  at  addressing  this  problem  in  a 
meaningful  way.  I  believe  this  debate 
was  an  appropriate  and  essential 
aspect  of  Congress  crucial  role  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking.  But  it 
would  be  tragic  if  the  debate  over  the 
appropriate  way  to  respond  to  human 
rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  deaf- 
ened us  to  the  calls  for  humanitarian 
treatment  of  Salvadorans  seeking  tem- 
porary refuge  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

In  our  struggle  to  find  effective,  last- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  in  El  Sal- 
vador, we  should  not  forget  the  very 
real  present  impact  of  those  problems 
on  individual  Salvadorans.  I  applaud 
this  legislation  as  a  sensible,  thought- 
ful approach  reaffirming  the  commit- 
ment to  provide  safe  refuge  for  dis- 
placed persons  that  is  so  fundamental 
to  the  principles  that  define  this 
Nation  and  without  which  our  calls  for 
respect  for  human  rights  throughout 
the  world  ring  hollow. 

Therefore,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  S.  2131.  I  also  insert  the 
attached  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  m  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows; 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  11. 

19841 

Tickets  to  a  Salvadoran  Hell 

It  is  a  disgrace  and  a  compounding  out- 
rage, the  back-turning  treatment  that  refu- 
gees fleeing  El  Salvador's  civil  strife  are  get- 
ting from  the  United  States.  By  the  thou- 
sands they  cross  the  border  each  month, 
sucking  lemons  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the 
back  of  dark  trucks,  their  brothers  hacked 
to  death,  their  families  afraid  to  keep  them 
any  longer  if  their  politics  have  somehow 
offended  the  leftist  rebels  or  the  rightist 
death  squads. 

And  though  maybe  500,000  have  illegally 
made  it  to  the  United  States,  busing  tables 
and  harvesting  crops  to  stay  alive,  unlucky 
ones  are  being  deported  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
a  month. 


Some,  yes,  come  primarily  for  jobs.  But 
most  have  been  propelled  by  the  unrelent- 
ing conflict  that  since  1980  has  left  30.000 
civilians  dead,  victims  of  the  crossfire  raking 
their  country. 

U.S.  immigration  law  has  a  section  tailor- 
made  for  refugees  such  as  these  Salvador- 
ans. It  is  called  "extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture."" It  does  not  grant  citizenship  or  per- 
manent political  asylum.  It  simply  allows 
aliens  facing  dangerous  conditions  in  their 
homelands  to  remain  temporarily  on  U.S. 
soil  and  to  work  legally  until  things  cool  off. 

It  is  a  status  that  is  currently  extended  to 
Ethiopians  and  to  Poles  and  to  Lebanese 
and  Ugandans  and  Afghans.  But  not  to  Sal- 
vadorans. It  would  only  encourage  a  mass 
exodus,  the  Reagan  administration  insists. 
Besides— and  incredibly— the  State  Depart- 
ment says  it's  not  all  that  dangerous  in  El 
Salvador  and,  even  if  it  was,  refugees  are 
welcome  in  nearby  countries  such  as  impov- 
erished Honduras. 

Year  after  year  church  leaders  and  civil 
liberties  groups  and  members  of  Congress 
have  presented  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
There  is,  of  course,  danger,  they  have 
shown.  And  Honduras.  Guatemala  and 
Mexico  are  not  truly  "safe  havens. "  Yet  the 
administration  has  stuck  to  its  guns,  stuck 
to  its  transparent  double  standard. 

Now  Rep.  Joe  Moakley  (D.,  Mass.)  is  call- 
ing the  administration's  bluff.  He  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  requires  the  President  to 
prove  it  is  .safe  to  .send  refugees  back  to  El 
Salvador.  While  that  proof— a  study  on  the 
adequacy  of  food,  medical  care  and  civil  pro- 
tection—is being  collected,  it  would  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  deportations. 

It  is  a  humble  hand  to  those  whose  only 
crime  has  been  to  live  in  a  land  at  war.  That 
it  should  be  approved  there  is  no  question. 
That  it  had  to  be  introduced  in  the  first 
place  is  a  national  scandal  and  a  crying 
shame.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  DART- 
MOUTH OUTING  CLUB 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  the  oldest 
collegiate  outing  club  in  the  country. 
This  year,  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club,  better  known  simply  as  the 
DOC.  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversa- 
ry. Pounded  in  1909  by  Fred  Harris,  a 
member  of  the  Dartmouth  class  of 
1911,  the  DOC  boasts  a  proud  history 
and  butstanding  record  of  voluntarism 
and  public  service. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  DOC  fos- 
tered an  understanding  and  love  of  the 
out  of  doors,  and  inspired  significant 
contributions  to  our  Nation's  heritage. 
Begun  as  a  ski  and  snowshoe  club,  the 
DOC  has  built  a  solid  core  of  outdoor 
sport  enthusiasts  who  have  contribut- 
ed in  many  ways  to  the  rich  diversity 
of  our  Nation, 

It  is  little  wonder  that  some  of  our 
country's  earliest  Olympic  skiers  re- 
ceived their  training  through  the 
DOC.  Club  members  have  competed  in 
practically  every  winter  Olympics:  in 
Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia  earlier  this  year, 
eight  DOC  members  competed  for  the 
United  States  in  such  events  as  alpine 
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and  cross-country  skiing,  ski  jumping, 
and  biathlon.  Prom  the  ranks  of  the 
DOC  also  came  many  members  of  the 
original  10th  Mountain  Division— an 
army  on  skis— that  fought  so  valiantly 
during  World  War  II.  The  DOC  skiing 
tradition  is  in  many  respects  symbol- 
ized by  the  annual  Dartmouth  Winter 
Carnival,  the  original  intercollegiate 
ski  competition,  known  to  many  as  the 
Mardi  Gras  of  the  North. 

But  there  is  far  more  to  the  DOC 
than  just  winter  sports.  The  DOC  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  building  and  protect- 
ing the  Appalachian  Trail— a  congres- 
sionally  designated  footpath  stretch- 
ing from  Maine  to  Georgia.  From  its 
inception,  the  Appalachian  Trail  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  DOC  trail  net- 
work. With  the  passage  of  the  Nation- 
al Scenic  Trails  Act  of  1968.  funds 
were  made  available  to  purchase  a  per- 
manently protected  corridor  for  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  and  the  DOC  was 
to  gain  the  job  of  relocating  nearly  all 
of  the  70  miles  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  that  it  manages.  The  work  goes 
forward,  carried  out  entirely  by  under- 
graduate volunteers,  and  the  DOC  has 
proven  to  be  an  outstanding  coopera- 
tor  in  this  effort  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

In  1947  and  subsequent  years,  when 
forest  fires  have  burned  out  of  control 
in  neighboring  Vermont  towns  and 
throughout  New  Hampshire.  DOC 
members  have  mobilized  and  led 
fellow  students  and  townspeople  to 
fight  the  blazes.  In  1959,  and  again  in 
1968.  the  DOC  quickly  mounted 
search  and  rescue  efforts  following 
two  airplane  crashes.  More  recently 
still,  when  some  DOC  members 
learned  that  local  citizens  in  the 
Upper  Valley  of  New  Hampshire  were 
going  cold  for  lack  of  firewood,  they 
formed  a  wood  crew  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions of  wood  and  organize  students  to 
cut.  split,  and  deliver  the  wood  to 
needy  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  spirit  of 
voluntarism  and  commitment  to  public 
service  deserves  recognition,  commen- 
dation, and  emulation.  Indeed,  over 
the  years,  the  members  of  the  DOC 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  our 
society.  Most  of  these  contributors 
have  remained  anonymous;  others, 
such  as  Sherman  Adams  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  have  helped  to  bring  fame 
and  recognition  to  the  DOC.  For  ex- 
ample, while  Sherman  Adams  was  per- 
haps best  known  here  in  Washington 
as  assistant  to  President  Eisenhower, 
he  was  noted  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Dartmouth  for  having  hiked  83  miles 
from  Littleton  to  Hanover.  N.H..  in  24 
hours,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  Dart- 
mouth tradition  of  mileage  contests. 

In  this,  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club's  diamond  anniversary  year,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  take  note 
of  this  organizations  activities,  histo- 
ry,   and    membership.    Perhaps    the 


DOCs  most  substantial  annual  under- 
taking is  the  freshman  trips  program 
in  which  over  90  percent  of  each  en- 
tering class  participates.  Getting  about 
900  freshmen  out  into  the  woods  for  3 
days  of  hiking,  biking,  fishing,  or  boat- 
ing before  the  start  of  classes  requires 
tremendous  organization,  but  the 
DOC  is  equal  to  the  task.  Many  other 
colleges  have  tried  to  imitate  the 
freshman  trips  program,  but  none 
could  ever  match  what  the  DOC  puts 
on.  The  DOC  is  also  known  for  its 
woodsmen's  competitions,  and  for  the 
many  and  varied  expeditions  that  its 
members  have  taken.  From  Peru  to 
Labrador,  the  Himalayas  to  the  Alps, 
the  DOC  has  been  there.  The  DOC 
has  also  been  active  in  environmental 
protection  efforts  including  recycling, 
mapping  wetland  areas  in  local  com- 
munities, and  assisting  in  salmon  res- 
toration efforts  in  the  Connecticut 
and  White  Rivers.  It  has  conduced  na- 
tional symposiums  on  such  issues  as 
snowmobiles,  endangered  species,  and 
acid  rain. 

Of  course,  little  of  this  would  have 
been  possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
devotion  and  dedication  over  the  years 
of  the  full-time  managers  of  the  DOC. 
While  the  names  of  such  people  as  J. 
Wilcox  Brown.  John  Rand.  Ross 
McKenney.  and  Earl  Jette  may  sound 
obscure,  to  the  DOC  they  are  legend- 
ary. 

With  75  years  of  history  behind  it, 
the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  has  much 
to  celebrate  and  commemorate,  and  it 
will  be  marking  this  year  with  numer- 
ous special  events.  The  anniversary 
calendar  is  replete  with  expeditions, 
reenactments  of  historic  events  such 
as  Sherman  Adams'  famous  24  hour 
trek,  banquets,  dinners,  and  special 
weekends.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacu- 
lar tribute  will  come  on  October  6. 
when  DOC  members  will  climb  to  the 
summits  of  all  the  4.000  foot  moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire.  When  night 
falls,  they  will  light  torches  at  the 
summits  to  mark  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  achievement  and  adven- 
ture. 

Whether  or  not  the  night  is  clear, 
the  lights  will  be  seen  from  afar,  for 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  volunta- 
rism embodied  in  the  Dartmouth 
Outing  Club  should  serve  as  a  shining 
example  for  others.  And  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  in  its 
75th  year,  and  to  wish  it  all  the  best 
for  75  more  years  of  outings  and  meri- 
torious public  service.* 


ASBESTOS-RELATED  DISEASE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  persons  who  currently 
suffer  or  can  conservatively  be  predict- 
ed to  suffer  disease,  disability  or  death 
caused  by  past  exposure  to  asbestos 
are  a  significant  public  health  con- 
cern. Coixservative  estimates  of  future 


illnesses  arising  from  exposure  to  as- 
bestos in  the  next  30  years  exceeds 
135.000.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
asbestos-related  deaths  in  the  next  30 
years  range  from  74,000  to  265,000.  Al- 
though asbestos  use  has  dropped  dras- 
tically in  recent  years,  because  of  the 
latent  onset  of  asbestos  illnesses,  no 
significant  reduction  in  asbestos-relat- 
ed illnesses  is  expected  before  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Asbestos-related  diseases  and  their 
accompanying  product  liability  law- 
suits are  causing  a  major  crisis  for  the 
tort  litigation  system.  Nearly  20,000 
asbestos-related  lawsuits  involving 
over  24,000  claimants  are  currently 
pending. 

The  tort  system  has  created  a  crisis 
for  plaintiffs,  who  must  wait  an  aver- 
age of  2  years  and  8  months  for  a  final 
decision.  It  has  created  a  crisis  for 
both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  because 
transaction  costs  are  so  high  that  for 
every  $1  of  compensation  the  plaintiff 
receives  in  hand,  the  defendant  pays 
out  between  $2.50  and  $3. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a 
more  rational  way  to  deal  with  this 
public  health  and  product  liability 
issue.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recommendation 
that  there  be  Federal  legislation  to  re- 
place traditional  product  liability  law 
in  areas  ••  •  •  such  as  asbestosis, 
where,  (1)  there  is  a  long  latency 
period  and.  (2)  the  solvency  of  a  signif- 
icant number  of  manufacturers  is  in- 
volved and.  (3)  where  the  number  of 
claims  is  an  excessive  burden  on  the 
court  system.  "  ' 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

This  proposal  is  based  on  four  fun- 
damental principles,  each  one  of 
which  will  be  difficult  to  translate  into 
specific  legislative  language.  I  am  of- 
fering this  proposal  at  this  time  to  de- 
termine whether  a  consensus  can  be 
built  around  these  principles  and.  if 
such  a  consensus  appears  to  be  a  possi- 
bility, to  solicit  help  in  translating 
these  principles  into  legislative  propos- 
als. These  four  principles  are: 

First,  victims  of  asbestos-related  dis- 
ease should  be  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  objective  medical  criteria 
without  consideration  of  the  fault  of 
the  producer  or  other  tort  defendant. 

Second,  equal  compensation  should 
be  provided  to  those  with  equal  dis- 
abilities, in  lieu  of  the  widely  diver- 
gent awards  in  tort  litigation. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  non-adver- 
sarial decisionmaking  process  in  order 
to  minimize  transaction  costs. 


Fourth,  the  costs  of  the  compensa- 
tion should  be  distributed  on  an  objec- 
tive basis,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  no  greater  or  lesser  liabil- 
ity than  others  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  asbestos. 

The  basic  rationale  for  substituting 
a  no-fault  compensation  system  for 
traditional  tort  litigation  was  stated  by 
President  Taft  in  1912  proposing  a  no- 
fault  mechanism  for  compensating 
railroad  employees: 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  old 
common-law  method  of  settling  questions  of 
this  character  was  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  recoveries  made  by  injured  employees, 
and  by  the  representatives  of  those  who  suf- 
fered death.  Frequently  meritorious  cases 
that  appealed  strongly  to  every  sense  of 
human  justice  were  shut  out  by  arbitrary 
rules  limiting  the  liability  of  the  employer. 
On  the  other  hand,  often  by  perjured  evi- 
dence and  the  undue  emotional  generosity 
of  the  jury,  recoveries  were  given  far  in 
excess  of  the  real  injury,  and  .sometimes  on 
facts  that  hardly  justified  recovery  at  all. 
Now.  under  this  system  the  tendency  will  be 
to  create  as  nearly  a  uniform  system  as  can 
be  devised;  there  will  be  recoveries  in  every 
ca-se.  and  they  will  be  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  law  so  as  to  be  reasonable. 

The  great  injustice  of  the  present  system, 
by  which  recoveries  of  verdicts  of  any  size 
do  not  result  in  actual  benefit  to  the  injured 
person  because  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the 
litigation  and  the  fees  charged  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff,  will  disappear  under 
this  new  law  •  •  •  The  cases  will  be  dispo.sed 
of  most  expeditiously  *  *  *  and  the  money 
will  be  distributed  for  the  support  of  the  in- 
jured person  •  •  • 

The  administration  of  justice  today  is 
clogged  in  every  court  by  the  great  number 
of  suits  for  damages  for  personal  injury. 
The  settlement  of  such  cases  by  this  system 
will  .serve  to  reduce  the  burden  of  our 
courts.  .  .  ^ 

My  proposal  is  no  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  to  the  current  problem 
of  asbestos-related  disease  principles 
which  were  developed  in  the  context 
of  injuries  to  railroad  employees 
almost  a  century  ago. 

SPECIFIC  ISSUES  NEEDING  RESOLUTION 

First.  Abolish  product  liability  for 
asbestos-related  disease  and  substitute 
a  "no-fault"  system.  The  key  issue  is 
w'hether  a  no-fault  system  should  be 
mandatory  for  plaintiffs,  defendants, 
or  both  or  whether  the  parties  should 
have  an  election  to  remain  under  the 
product  liability  system.  A  purely  vol- 
untary system  removes  all  questions  of 
constitutionality  and  fairness  and  the 
need  for  an  enforcement  mechanism 
to  ensure  defendant's  contributions  to 
the  fund.  However,  voluntary  partici- 
pation may  create  serious  problems  of 
adverse  selection. 

Choice  on  behalf  of  defendants- 
producers— is  easier  to  administer  be- 


'  Statements  of  Ernest  Y.  Sevier,  chairman.  Sec- 
tion of  Tort  and  Insurance  Practice.  American  Bar 
A-ssociation,  from  hearings  before  the  Sut)Commit- 
tec  on  the  Consumer  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation.  U.S.  Senate. 
98th  Congress.  1st  session,  or  S.  44.  the  Product  Li- 
ability Act.  Apr.  6  and  27.  1983,  serial  No.  98-33.  S. 
Hrg.  98  302. 


=  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  William  Howard  Taft.  transmitting  the 
Report  of  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen  s 
Comp>ensation  Commission,  pursuant  to  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  41.  together  with  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Commission,  vol.  I.  Feb.  31.  1912.  62d 
Congress,  2d  session.  Document  No.  338. 


cause  their  identities  are  known  and 
election  can  be  required  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  The  identity  of  disease  vic- 
tims, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  known 
and  the  time  for  making  election 
would  have  to  be  specified  in  terms  of 
when  the  victim  develops  symptoms, 
manifestation  of  a  disability  or  would 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  a  po- 
tential claim.  This  delayed  election 
would  appear  to  remove  one  of  the 
main  benefits  of  the  systems— the  abil- 
ity to  make  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates of  costs. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  make 
the  system  mandatory  both  as  to 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  unless  com- 
pelling reasons  dictate  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

Second.  Definition  of  compensabil- 
ity. Disability  or  death  resulting  from 
asbestos-related  disease  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  objective  medi- 
cal criteria.  This  proposal  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  science  can.  with 
a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty,  diag- 
no.se  and  identify  asbestos-related  dis- 
eases. Comments  on  this  assumption 
are  critical. 

Compensation  would  be  limited  to 
asbestos-related  diseases  such  as: 
Mesothelioma;  asbestosis;  lung  cancer 
attributable  to  asbestos  exposure; 
other  disabling  asbestos-related  ill- 
nesses but  only  when  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  medical  science  that  the 
disease  was  caused  by  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. 

Determinations  of  compensability 
will  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of: 
First,  objective  medical  criteria  and 
second,  proof  of  exposure  to  asbestos. 
The  procedures  for  determining  these 
medical  criteria  will  need  to  be  devel- 
oped or  they  could  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill. 

Third.  Amount  of  Compensation.  It 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  proposal  to  be 
"proplaintiff"  or  "prodefendant"  but 
rather  to  reallocate  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  this  prpgram  in  a  more  ration- 
al manner  than  is  done  under  the  tort 
system.  Total  compensation  under  the 
proposal  should  approximate  net 
awards  to  plaintiffs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some- 
where between  $30,000  and  $80,000  for 
total  disability,  with  proportionate  re- 
ductions for  partial  disability  would 
carry  out  this  policy. 

Awards  made  by  this  program  shall 
be  paid  over  and  above  benefits  provid- 
ed by  workers  compensation  programs. 

Comments  are  particularly  solicited 
on  appropriate  amounts  of  benefits  for 
plaintiffs. 

Fourth.  A  nonadversarial  decision- 
making process  to  reduce  transaction 
costs.  Payments  to  victims  should  be 
paid  through  a  privately  administered 
program  with  no  involvement  by  State 
or  Federal  agencies.  The  model  would 
be  that  of  private  disability,  health  in- 
surance or  pension  plans,  which  pay 
out  billions  of  dollars  annually  with  no 


direct  Government  involvement  and 
only  miniscule  amounts  of  litigation. 
Procedural  protections  through  a 
mechanism  such  as  an  arbitration 
system  subject  to  limited  judicial 
review  will  need  to  be  provided. 

Many  questions  will  arise  as  to  the 
exact  composition  of  this  administer- 
ing entity;  clearly,  it  must  have  profes- 
sional competence  in  the  area  of  diag- 
nosis and  it  must  not  only  be,  but  also 
have  the  appearance  of.  fairness.  That 
requires  participation  by  the  compa- 
nies that  pay  the  costs  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate representation  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  victims.  The  process  must 
insure  that  professional  competence  is 
the  key  factor  in  making  determina- 
tions. That  is  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  plethora  of  litigation  and  insure 
that  the  costs  of  the  program  result  in 
benefits  to  victims  r-.ther  than  trans- 
action costs. 

Fifth.  Assignment  of  Costs.  This 
system  is  a  substitute  for  the  product 
liability  system  and  should  according- 
ly be  financed  by  product  liability  de- 
fendants. The  method  of  distributing 
costs  among  such  defendants  should 
be  objective  and  based  on  reasonably 
available  and  noncontroversial  data. 
The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tribute in  the  same  proportion  as  any 
other  importer  or  producer. 

The  contributions  of  insurers  of  pro- 
ducers, importers  or  other  product  li- 
ability defendants  also  need  to  be  de- 
termined as  they  will  also  be  relieved 
from  their  liabilities  under  product  li- 
ability claims. 

The  method  of  enforcing  the  contri- 
bution requirements  will  also  need  to 
be  determined;  particularly  if  partici- 
pation in  the  no-fault  system  is 
nonelective. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  an  out- 
line of  a  proposal  to  substitute  a  no- 
fault  compensation  system  for  the 
present  product  liability  system  for 
compensating  the  victims  of  asbestos- 
related  disease.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  current  system 
are  clear;  vast  disparities  of  treatment 
of  victims  with  similar  conditions, 
excessive  volume  of  litigation,  uncon- 
scionably high  transaction  costs  com- 
pared to  compensation  and  such  un- 
certainties for  defendants  that  ration- 
al planning  is  made  impossible.  While 
deficiencies  of  the  present  system  are 
clear,  the  merits  of  particular  reforms 
require  close  scrutiny.  I  recognize  that 
other  proposals  have  been  offered 
which  would  deal  with  the  issue 
through  changes  in  worker's  compen- 
sation law  on  the  analogy  of  the  black 
lung  program.  I  am  reluctant  to  em- 
brace such  an  approach  because  I  be- 
lieve that  worker's  compensation 
should  be  left  to  the  States  and  be- 
cause, as  the  history  of  the  black  lung 
program  all  too  clearly  shows,  it  im- 
poses unwarranted  costs  on  the  Feder- 
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al  Government.  I  believe  that  a  simpli- 
fied scheme  which  avoids  any  new  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  is  a  better  alter- 
native. I  welcome  comparisons,  criti- 
cisms, and  suggestions.  Asbestos-relat- 
ed disease  is  too  large  a  problem  for  us 
to  ignore:  my  hope  is  that  this  propos- 
al will  lead  to  constructive  debate  lead- 
ing to  an  equitable  solution. 

Comments  should  be  addressed  to 
Bob  Guttman  or  Diann  Howland  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivitv.  Dirksen  428.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510.  224-6306.« 


CONTRACT  SANCTITY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Art  amendments,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  abrogation  of  con- 
tracts in  force  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons in  cases  where  the  nations  target- 
ed by  such  controls  were  deemed  re- 
sponsible for  acts  of  aggression,  terror- 
ism, human  lights  violations  or  nucle- 
ar proliferation.  In  our  view,  this 
amendment  simply  stated  that  we  as  a 
nation  held  to  certain  principles  which 
were  more  important  than  the  preser- 
vation of  business  contracts  and  the 
making  of  profits.  During  the  debate 
on  our  amendment,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  stated  that 
several  major  organizations,  long  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  did  not  support  this 
amendment  and  that  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  our 
amendment  was  indeed  tabled.  Howev- 
er. I  am  concerned  that  many  of  those 
Senators  who  voted  to  table  this 
amendment  were  unaware  that,  in 
fact,  major  organizations  interested  in 
human  rights,  particularly  in  more 
compassionate  treatment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  Jewish  citizens,  did 
support,  and  still  do  support,  the 
Dodd-Armstrong  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore, these  same  organizations 
supported  this  amendment  when  it 
was  considered  and  approved  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October 
19.  1983.  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  and  mailgrams  from  some  of 
these  organizations  which  clearly  state 
their  support  for  this  amendment, 
first  offered  by  Congressman  Howard 
Herman.  Hopefully,  when  the  Export 
Administration  Act  conferees  consider 
this  issue,  they  will  come  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  Berman  language, 
which  is  in  the  House  bill,  and  move  to 
adopt  this  language  as  part  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  mailgrams 
and  letters  from  the  Union  of  Council 
of  Soviet  Jews,  the  Student  Struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  the  Center  for  Rus- 
sian Jewry,  the  Southern  California 
Council  for  Soviet  Jews,  and  the  Colo- 


rado Committee  of  Concern  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  express  support  for  the 
House  language  on  contract  sanctity, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
Mailcram 
As  an  Export  Admini.stration  Act  confer- 
ee, please  recognize  that  the  U.S.  nnu.st  be 
able  to  exercise  some  economic  leverage  on 
human  rights  violations  and  retain  impor- 
tant   non-military   options   for   Presidential 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Kindly  support   the   House   language   af- 
fecting controls  on  existing  contracts  as  it 
relates  to  foreign  policy  export  control;.. 
Lynn  Singer. 

UCSJ  President. 
Glenn  Richter. 
Student  Struggle  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  National  Coordinator. 

JOCOB  BiRNBAUM. 

Center /or  Russian  Jewry. 

National  Director. 

Southern  California 
Council  for  Soviet  Jews. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  March  7.  1984. 
Congressman  Berman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Herman:  In  these  days 
of  diminishing  US  foreign  policy  leverages, 
it  is  imperative  we  maintain  presidential  au- 
thority to  impose  trade  .sanctions  against 
nations  which  promote  war  and  terrorism, 
and  which  violate  their,  citizens  human 
rights.  Representing  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Council  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  you  have  intro- 
duced to  the  House  version  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  providing  the  president 
authority  to  impose  trade  sanctions  affect- 
ing not  only  future  trade  contracts,  but,  also 
current  trade  contracts. 

As  argued  by  Yuri  Orlov,  Anatoly  Schar- 
ansky.  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov.  the  threat  posed  to  the 
world  by  nuclear  weapons  require  that  not 
only  we  in  the  West  speak  out  against  nucle- 
ar weapons,  but.  also  that  we  do  everything 
we  can  to  insure  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
can  also  speak  out  against  nuclear  weapons. 
In  1979,  the  Soviet  Union  made  significant 
concessions  to  human  rights  in  response  to 
the  limited  sanctions  imposed  by  President 
Carter  to  protest  the  treason  conviction  of 
Anatoly  Scharansky.  Our  ability  to  promote 
human  rights  and  progressing  to  a  safer 
world  is  furthered  by  our  ability  to  impose 
trade  sanctions. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  Ribakoff. 

Colorado  Committee  of 
Concern  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Denver  Colo..  March  13.  1984. 
Congressman  Howard  Herman. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Herman:  The  Colorado 
Committee  of  Concern  for  Soviet  Jewry 
strongly  supports  the  Berman  amendment 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

We  believe  the  issue  of  human  rights  is 
Imked  with  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 

Lillian  Hoffman. 
Rhoda  Friedman.* 


BO  PILGRIMS  CHICKEN  CHILI 
RECIPE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  benefits  to  mind  and  body  of 
good  chili  are  beyond  dispute.  My  own 
State  of  Texas  has  led  the  way  in  the 
development  and  perfection  of  that 
manna  from  Heaven,  that  culinary  tri- 
umph, chili  made  with  beef— and  no 
beans. 

Now.  I  am  proud  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  Texas  has  created  for  the 
world  yet  another  chili  innovation, 
made  with  chicken. 

My  good  friend.  Bo  Pilgrim,  a  na- 
tional leader  in  the  poultry  industry 
who  has  developed  an  innovative 
method  for  processing  whole  boneless 
chicken,  has  agreed  to  share  his  recipe 
for  chicken  chili.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
chicken  chili  will,  or  even  could,  re- 
place traditional  beef  chili;  but  I  do 
urge  my  colleagues  to  try  this  pleasing 
dish.  It  will  provide  culinary  variety 
for  those  who  enjoy  good  chili,  and  a 
delicious  alternative  to  those  who  do 
not  have  the  fortitude  to  appreciate 
multialarm  Texas  chili. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Bo  Pil- 
grim's chicken  chili  recipe  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  recipe  follows: 

Bo  Pilgrim's  Chicken  Chili— No  Bones 
About  It 

1  medium  onion,  chopped  <  1  '^i  cups). 

2  cloves  garlic  chopped. 
'«  cup  cooking  oil. 

2  lbs.  Pilgrim  Pride  Whole  Boneless 
Chicken  (coarse  ground  in  kitchen  meat 
processor). 

1  8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce. 

3  cups  water. 

4  tablespoons  chili  powder. 

2  tablespoons  flour. 
2  teaspoons  salt. 

2  tablespoons  ground  cumin. 

1  teaspoon  granulated  sugar. 

':  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper. 

In  kettle,  saute  onion  and  garlic  in  oil 
until  limp.  Add  ground  Pilgrim  Bonele.ss 
Chicken  and  brai.se.  Add  water  and  tomato 
sauce.  Add  remaining  dry  ingredients.  Mix 
well,  cover  and  simmer  4  hours  (if  time  per- 
mits). Makes  8  servings  of  -i  cups  each.* 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  considered  the  Department 
of  State  authorization  last  year,  bipar- 
tisan concern  about  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  was  clearly 
demonstrated. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin who  initiated  the  action  which 
produced  the  first  "Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Voting  Practices  in  the 
United  Nations."  This  revealing  study, 
to  be  published  each  year,  calls  world 
attention  to  the  disparate  practices  of 
those  nations  receiving  our  foreign 
aid.  And  Senator  Kasten  has  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  between  our 
generosity  to  many  nations,  and  their 
consistent  lack  of  support  for  U.S.  ob- 


jectives, as  indicated  by  their  votes  in 
the  United  Nations. 

The  issue  of  chemical  warfare  is  one 
example  which  comes  to  mind:  the 
Soviet  bloc  voted  against  the  1982  res- 
olution to  demonstrate  continued  U.N. 
support  for  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
banning  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons,  yet  their  aggressive  stance 
earned  them  no  backlash,  despite  obvi- 
ous world  concern  with  this  issue. 
Why  has  no  one  stepped  forward  de- 
manding explanations  from  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Syria,  and  Libya,  and  the  Congo 
for  not  condemning  this  abhorrent 
warfare?  Even  some  of  our  neighbors 
in  Central  and  South  America  ab- 
stained—obviously so  as  not  to  agitate 
the  Soviet  bloc,  for  surely  they  had  a 
position  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  jus- 
tification for  this  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  illegally  occu- 
pied Afghanistan  .since  1979,  yet  the 
United  Nations  has  yet  to  point  a 
finger  at  the  Soviets.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  body  overwhelmingly  con- 
demned the  United  States  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  for  the  rescue  operation  in  Gre- 
nada. These  continuing  injustices 
demand  close  scrutiny  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  United 
Nations  is  underway  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  June  30,  1984.  Section  116 
of  Public  Law  98-164,  which  I  au- 
thored, calls  for  an  examination  of  the 
extent  and  levels  of  U.S.  financial  con- 
tributions, whether  the  United  Na- 
tions contributes  to  fulfilling  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  objectives,  and  what  benefits 
the  United  States  derive  from  partici- 
pating in  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
this  review,  properly  conducted,  will 
add  to  the  clarification  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  our  participation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  play  a  larger 
role  in  the  oversight  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  right  the  wrongs,  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  principles  of  the  U.N.  charter 
which  clearly  state  that  the  first  and 
foremost  role  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  Again,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  leadership  in 
this  issue.* 


MINORITY  PARTICIPATION  IN 
U.S.  PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I 
stro'ngly  believe  that  we  should  facili- 
tate the  entry  and  participation  of 
blacks  and  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  life.  One 
way  to  help  accomplish  this  goal  is  to 
foster  minority  business  participation 
in  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts. Accordingly.  I  cosponsored  the 
Federal  minority  set-aside  law,  95-507. 
Because  of  this  legislation  and  other 
similar  efforts,  minorities  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
procurement  dollar.  I  want  to  continue 


my  efforts  to  insure  that  minorities  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  Federal  as  well  as 
State  and  local  procurement  dollars, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
work  with  me  toward  this  end. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  current 
administration,  the  minority  share  of 
U.S  contracts  is  shrinking.  Perhaps 
even  more  disturbing  is  the  adminis- 
tration's attempts  to  undercut  local 
set-aside  programs.  An  article  appear- 
ing in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  dis- 
cusses these  problems.  I  ask  that  the 
article  entitled  "Minority  Firms  Get 
Smaller  Share  of  U.S.  Contracts 
Under  Reagan"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Minority  Firms  Get  Smaller  Share  of 

U.S.  Contracts  Under  Reagan 

(By  Cathy  Trost) 

Washington.— Minority  busine.s.ses  are 
getting  a  smaller  share  of  federal  contract 
money  under  the  Reagan  administration. 

For  15  years,  the  government  has  chan- 
neled some  federal  contracts  to  minority- 
owned  businesses.  Now.  for  the  first  time, 
the  percentage  of  contract  money  going  to 
minority  businesses  has  declined  for  two 
con.secutive  years. 

In  addition,  the  administration  is  moving 
against  local  programs  that  earmark  some 
government  contracts  for  minority  firms. 
The  Justice  Department  last  month  inter- 
vened in  a  federal  appeals  court  case  against 
a  Dade  County.  Fla..  program  that  sets 
aside  a  portion  of  construction  contracts  for 
black-owned  firms.  If  the  challenge  suc- 
ceeds, similar  programs  in  Atlanta.  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  dozens  of  other  cities  and 
states— where  as  much  as  35  percent  of  con- 
struction contracts  are  awarded  to  minority 
businesses— could  be  in  jeopardy. 

Democratic  Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  calls  the  declining  minority- 
busine.ss  share  of  federal  contracts  an  exam- 
ple of  "this  administration's  attempt  to  turn 
the  clock  back  on  minority  economic  devel- 
opment." And  civil  rights  groups  .say  that 
the  threat  to  minority-owned  companies  at 
the  local  level  is  potentially  more  severe. 
presidential  order 

Reagan  administration  officials  strongly 
defend  their  policies.  They  note  that  the 
president  ordered  federal  agencies  two  years 
ago  to  increase  minority-business  contracts 
by  10  percent,  and  they  say  that  goal  has 
been  exceeded.  In  his  annual  report  last 
month  on  the  state  of  small  business.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said:  "Federal  programs  to  pro- 
vide government  prime  and  subcontract 
awards  have  continued  to  reinforce  minori- 
ty-owned firms.  " 

Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  federal 
contracts  awarded  to  minority  firms  has 
dropped.  In  fiscal  1981.  which  largely  re- 
flects the  budget  prepared  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, minority  businesses  received 
3.4  percent  of  all  federal  contract  money: 
that  figure  dropped  to  3.2  percent  in  fiscal 
1982  and  3.1  percent  in  1983. 

"When  you're  talking  billions  of  dollars,  a 
drop  of  0.1  percent  is  big."  says  Thomas 
Trimboli.  legislative  counsel  to  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  The  total  value 
of  federal  prime  contracts  increased  to  $156 
billion  in  fiscal  1983  from  $120.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1981. 

Mr.  Trimboli  says  the  lower  minority 
share  of  contracts  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern 


in  which  the  U.S.  is  giving  more  work  to 
larger  companies.  "The  share  to  small  busi- 
ness has  been  slipping."  he  says.  "Hut  the 
share  to  big  business  has  been  going 
through  the  roof. "  Large  corporations  ac- 
count for  only  1  percent  of  all  U.S.  compa- 
nies, but  they  are  getting  84  percent  of  the 
prime-contract  money,  according  to  the 
House  committee. 

The  idea  behind  the  federal  and  state  mi- 
nority programs  is  that  minorities  have  had 
difficulty  raising  enough  capital  to  start 
their  own  businesses;  on  lop  of  that,  their 
new.  struggling  businesses  are  often  forced 
into  competition  with  older,  bigger  compa- 
nies. Government  can  help  the  minority 
businesses  to  mature  by  tunneling  contracts 
to  them. 

One  America  Inc..  a  management  consult- 
ant company  owned  by  Elaine  Jenkins,  a 
black  woman,  flourished  during  the  1970s 
largely  because  the  program  forced  federal 
agencies  to  search  for  competent  minority 
contractors. 

One  America  won  a  variety  of  contracts 
from  federal  agencies,  including  the  Justice 
and  Transportation  Departments  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
company  taught  health  care  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sudan,  helped  fight  childhood  dis- 
ease in  Africa  and  provided  counseling  for 
women  prisoners  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  It 
also  helped  develop  minority  and  small-busi- 
ness programs  for  the  government.  One 
America  became  so  successful  that  it  was 
named  one  of  the  nations  top  100  black 
businesses  by  Black  Enterprise  magazine. 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  a  former  schoolteacher  who 
has  a  prison  school  named  after  her.  moved 
actively  into  Republican  politics. 

But  during  the  past  few  years,  under  a  Re- 
publican president  whom  she  steadfastly 
supports.  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  been  getting  less 
and  less  government  business.  One  America 
is  not  on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse,  but 
Mrs.  Jenkins  worries  about  the  future  of 
her  company— and  other  minority  firms  like 
it— which  "would  not  have  survived"  with- 
out the  government  s  minority  business  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  and  others  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  declining  percentage  of 
minority  contracts  awarded  by  the  Defense 
Department.  "I  dont  think  they  even  see  us 
in  the  Defense  Department."  says  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, and  thats  crucial  because  the  Penta- 
gon accounts  for  78  percent  of  all  federal 
purchases.  Defense  contracts  have  surged 
since  Mr.  Reagan  took  office,  climbing  to 
$121  bill'on  in  fiscal  1983  from  $87.2  billion 
in  fiscal  1981.  But  the  minority  share  of  De- 
fense prime-contract  money  declined  to  2 
percent  from  2.1  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  says  smaller  com- 
panies are  getting  a  smaller  share  of  De- 
fense Department  money  becau.se  propor- 
tionately more  money  is  being  spent  on  big 
ticket  hardware  such  as  aircraft  carriers. 
"Those  go  to  major  industries,  as  would  be 
expected."  the  spokesman  says. 

While  the  federal  programs  cover  every- 
thing from  building  to  teaching  to  engineer- 
ing contracts,  local  programs  are  largely 
limited  to  construction  projects.  But  even 
so.  the  local  programs  have  been  multiply- 
ing so  fast  in  recent  years  that  they  have 
become  the  chief  target  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  a  trade 
group  representing  22.000  mostly  non-mi- 
nority construction  firms. 

"We  receive  complaints  on  almost  a  daily 
basis  from  contractors  across  the  country 
asking.   What  the  heck  is  happening  to  the 
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system  in  America  when  I  cant  get  jobs  be- 
cause I'm  not  the  appropriate  racial  or 
ethnic  background?'  "  says  John  Sroka.  an 
executive  director  of  the  contractors'  group. 
■Right  now.  the  most  onerous  programs  are 
coming  at  the  state  and  local  level.  " 

The  trade  group  went  to  court  to  chal- 
lenge the  program  in  Dade  County,  which 
includes  Miami,  in  a  case  that  could  go  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Justice  De- 
partment sa>s  it  intervened  in  the  suit 
against  the  program  because  only  the  feder- 
al government  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  reserve  contracts  for  racial 
groups,  and  only  then  if  each  business  is  a 
proven  victim  of  discrimination. 

SUPREME  COURT  RULING 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1980  upheld  the 
right  of  Congress  to  set  aside  a  percentage 
of  federal  public  works  contracts  for  mmori- 
ty  firms,  but  did  not  address  the  rights  of 
local  government. 

New  York  City's  program  is  also  currently 
facing  a  court  challenge  after  17  construc- 
tion trade  associations  filed  suit  against 
what  they  called  the  city's  attempt  to  re- 
quire •unconstitutional  quotas."  A  state 
court  agreed.  The  city  continues  to  run  the 
program  pending  a  state  Court  of  Appeals 
hearing. 

But  dozens  of  other  minority  set-aside 
programs  are  thriving.  In  Hartford,  Conn., 
minority  contractors  must  get  10  percent  of 
total  money  spent  and  15  percent  of  the 
workers  hired  in  each  trade  on  city  con- 
struction project.  Despite  initial  opposition 
from  developers  and  unions,  minority  work- 
ers represented  25  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June. 

Richmond.  Calif.,  sets  minority  goals  at  20 
percent  of  the  total  money  spent  and  35  per- 
cent of  the  workers  hired  on  any  city-spon- 
sored construction  project.  Including  a  10- 
year.  S200-million  marina  development 
project  that  is  under  way.  minorities  are 
getting  23.6  percent  of  total  construction 
dollars  and  41.8  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment, says  H.  Adrian  Isabelle.  the  city's 
human  relations  officer. 

Such  local  and  state  programs  "have  only 
just  begun  to  deal  with  discrimination 
against  minorities. "  Mr.  Isabelle  says.  "The 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the  federal 
government  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  lead 
in  seeing  that  civil  rights  were  being  pro- 
tected. Now  it  appears  that's  being  re- 
versed."* 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
11  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  24.  1984,  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  Vice  President. 
President  pro  tempore,  and  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  may  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  committees  may  be  authorized 
to  file  reports  on  Wednesday,  April  18. 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3 
p.m. 


Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
dispensed  with,  and  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
busine-ss  not  to  exceed  12  noon,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each;  pro- 
vided further  that  the  morning  hour 
be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  do 
from  time  to  time,  I  want  to  demon- 
strate my  trust  and  faith  in  the  major- 
ity leader.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  his 
word  is  his  bond. 

On  the  Executive  Calendar,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed  with  all 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  514. 

I  am  going  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
Here  is  my  stuff.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
promise  him  I  shall  attend  to  those 
duties  diligently. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  a  happy  holi- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  the  same  lo  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
matters  I  am  about  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader  as  he  indicat- 
ed. 


PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES       ACT       AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  585.  H.R.  3867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act.  1930.  by  im- 
pressing a  trust  on  the  commodities 
and  sales  proceeds  of  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unpaid  .seller,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3867,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  to  impress  trusts  on  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities,  and 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities, for  the  benefit  of  unpaid 
sellers.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  fair  trading  provisions 


of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act. 

On  November  4.  1984.  I  jomed  sever- 
al other  Senators  in  introducing  S. 
2052.  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  3867. 
On  November  7.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production.  Marketing, 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices  held  hear- 
ings on  S.  2052.  S.  2052  is  the  same  as 
H.R.  3867,  except  for  technical  differ- 
ences. 

The  bill  is  needed  because  of  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  cases  in  which 
payments  to  .sellers  of  perishable  com- 
modities have  been  unreasonably  de- 
layed or  payment  has  not  been  made 
at  all.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that,  during  fi.scal 
year  1983.  sellers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  lost  about  $65  million  be- 
cause of  unpaid  bills. 

These  losses  occur  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  involves  shipping 
products  long  distances  and  trading 
must  be  done  quickly.  This  means  that 
thorough  credit  checks  and  other  safe- 
guards that  are  normal  business  prac- 
tices for  other  industries  are  simply 
not  practicable  for  sellers  of  perish- 
able agricultural  products. 

Under  current  law,  sellers  who  are 
not  paid  for  their  commodities  are 
treated  as  unsecured  creditors.  This 
treatment  gives  sellers  little  real  pro- 
tection against  nonpayment. 

Under  H.R.  3867.  sellers  will  be  given 
new  safeguards  against  non-payment. 
The  bill  will  require  buyers  of  com- 
modities to  hold  inventories  of  the 
commodity  purchased,  or  any  proceeds 
the  buyer  realizes  by  reselling  the 
commodities,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  seller  until  payment  is  made. 

To  preserve  his  trust  rights,  the 
seller  would  have  to  give  notice  of  his 
claim  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  designated  time  periods.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  authority  to  take  steps— includ- 
ing revocation  of  dealer  licenses— 
against  persons  who  violate  their  trust 
duties.  Similar  trust  provisions  are  al- 
ready included  in  laws  dealing  with 
the  livestock  trade. 

I  note  that,  at  the  hearing  on  S.  2052 
held  on  November  7.  Vern  Highiey, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  testified  that  the  De- 
partment strongly  recommended  that 
the  legislation  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  lead  to 
more  equitable  treatment  under  the 
law  for  sellers  of  perishable  agricultur- 
al commodities.  It  will  reduce  a  burden 
on  commerce  in  such  commodities  and 
lead  to  improved  trading  that  will  ben- 
efit producers  and  assure  consumers  of 
the  integrity  of  fresh  produce  mar- 
kets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  H.R.  3867.» 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ATMOSPHERIC.  CLIMATIC.  AND 
OCEAN  POLLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1097. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1097)  entitled  "An  Act  to  con.solidate  and 
authorize  certain  atmospheric  and  satellite 
programs  and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.   This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Atmospheric,    Climatic,   and   Ocean   Pollu- 
tion Act  0/1983". 
TITLE  I^DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
finds  that: 

(1)  The  oceans  and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  economy,  and  security. 

(21  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  the  lead  agency  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  matters  in  the 
Nation.  It  was  created  on  October  3.  1970. 
by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970 
to  bring  together  many  of  the  Nation's  civil 
programs  related  to  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  broad  goals  include 
the  development  and  operation  of  national 
programs  to— 

(A)  manage  and  conserve  selected  marine 
resources  for  the  economic  and  social  good 
of  the  Nation; 

(Bl  monitor  and  predict  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property: 

(CI  archive,  analyse,  and  disseminate 
data  on  oceanographic,  climatic,  geophysi- 
cal, and  solar-terrestrial  phenomena: 

(Dt  provide  basic  maps,  charts,  surveys, 
and  specialized  data  for  safe  navigation: 
and 

(El  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  better  management  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(II  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  lead 
agency  for  civil  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
activities  and  programs,  operates  under  a 
clear  statutory  charter:  and 

(21  to  simplify,  streamline,  and  consoli- 
date the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  such  that  the  National  Oceanic 


and  Atmospheric  Administration  's  programs 
can  be  viewed  in  a  coherent  fashion. 
TITLE      II-GENERAL      PROGRAM     AU- 
THORIZATIONS AND  REPORTING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

Sec.  201.  lal  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  atmospheric,  climat- 
ic, and  ocean  research  programs: 

(II  $35,879,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$37,673,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Ocean  Re- 
search. 

(21  $360,956,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$379,004,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Atmos- 
pheric Programs. 

(31  $252,023,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$264,624,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  Satellite 
and  Environmental  Data  and  Information 
Services. 

(41  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$2,100,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Nation- 
al Climate  Program  Office. 

(bl  Funds  may  be  transferred  between  cat- 
egories listed  in  subsection  (a I.  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  transferred  between  any 
two  categories  if  the  amount  transferred 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
authorised  for  either  category,  unless— 

(II  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprtsentatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
involved  and  the  reason  therefor:  or 

(21  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  each  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action. 

(cl  None  of  the  funds  authorised  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  August  6.  1947 
(33  U.S.C.  883a-883ii  shall  be  used  to  devel- 
op or  issue  a  request  for  proposals  to  con- 
tract out  any  function  or  activity  which  is 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees, 
unless  a  period  of  forty-five  days  in  which 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  is  in  session 
has  passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration or  his  designee  has  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  a 
full  and  complete  statement  (including  rele- 
vant supporting  studiesi  concerning  the  pro- 
posed contracting  and  the  reason  there.for. 

Sec.  202.  (al  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration shall  keep  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  about 
all  aspects  of  the  atmospheric,  climatic,  and 
ocean  research  activities  for  such  Adminis- 
tration. 

(bl  Each  year,  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  annual  budget  re- 
guest,  the  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress sufficient  copies  of  a  report  fully  de- 
scribing the  funds  requested  and  the  atmos- 
pheric, climatic,  and  ocean  pollution  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  with  these  funds. 

Sec.  203.  (al  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
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tration  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  request,  a  report  on 
the  importance  of  meteorological  satellites 
to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(II  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 

of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting: 

(21  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 

forecasts   generated   when   two,    one.   or  no 

polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating: 

(31  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  weather 
satellite  data  to  weather  forecasting  in  other 
nations: 

(41  a  statistical  analysis  of  expected  life- 
times for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  weather  satellites:  and 

(51  an  analysis  of  replacement  time  for  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration weather  satellite  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  consecu- 
tive launch  or  operational  failures. 

(bl  Notwithstanding  title  II  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Act.  1983,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
not  transfer  the  ownership  or  management 
of  any  civil  land,  meteorological,  or  ocean 
remote  sensing  space  satellite  systems  and 
associated  ground  system  equipment  unless, 
in  addition  to  any  other  requirement  or 
law— 

(II  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  desig- 
nee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
recommended  policies,  procedures,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations  to  lohich  any  transfer 
should  be  subject:  and 

(21  the  Congress  thereafter  enacts  a  law 
which  contains  such  policies,  procedures, 
conditions,  or  limitations  (or  a  combina- 
tion thereof  I  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  any 
such  transfer. 

(cl  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201(al(3i  of  this  Act.  $4,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  to  plan  for  the  continu- 
ation of  a  civil  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system  in  order  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
data  continuity  for  such  system,  if  no  alter- 
native is  implemented  which  will  assure  the 
preservation  of  such  data  continuity. 

Sec.  204.  (aid)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
National  Weather  Sen^ice  and  related  ac- 
tivities. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(Al  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  associated 
activities  of  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  including  supporting  research  and 
technological  development: 

IBI  a  review  and  assessment  of  analyses, 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  weather 
senices  contained  in  reports  on  the  subject 
issued  by  public  and  private  organisations 
during  the  past  five  years: 

(Cl  independent  analysis  by  the  National 
Research  Council  as  may  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  study: 

(Di  recommendations  on  how  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  and  associated  activities 
of  other  agencies  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  to  provide  effective  weather  serv- 
ices to  meet  national  needs  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  new  technology,  new  seientif- 
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ic  understanding,  the  international  charac- 
ter of  weather  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
public  (Federal.  State,  and  local/  and  pri- 
vate sectors:  and 

IE)  to  the  extent  possible,  injormation  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  sen- 
ices. 

12)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
ment the  study  required  under  this  section. 

(bi  A  report  including  the  major  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
study  required  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  such  data  and  in- 
formation  available  to  the  National  Re- 
search Council  as  may  be  required  for  the 
study. 

(ci  Of  the  funds  aiithorized  pursuant  to 
section  201iaH2t  of  this  Act.  there  is  author- 
ized for  the  conduct  of  this  study  $500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  2984  and  1985. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  20UaJ(2)  of  this  Act.  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  planning  and  preliminary  design  for  a 
remote  weather  radar  station  in  the  south- 
eastern quadrant  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  205.  laXlt  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

lA)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  transform  chemically  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  acid  precipitation  and 
dry  deposition  of  acid: 

IB)  acid  deposition  in  the  form  of  both 
precipitation  and  dry  deposition  is  causing 
an  estimated  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
damage  and  economic  loss  to  the  Nation's 
economy: 

(C)  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
crops  and  fisheries  caused  by  acid  deposi- 
tion from  now  to  the  end  of  the  century  may 
amount  to  $15,000,000,000  to 

$25,000,000,000: 

(Di  in  addition  to  the  New  England 
region,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  portions  of  the 
South,  Southeast,  and  mountain  areas  of  the 
West  are  highly  sensitive  to  acid  deposition, 
and  many  of  these  areas  are  presently  re- 
ceiving rainfall  considered  very  acidic  rela- 
tive to  normal  rain: 

(El  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  that  twenty-seven 
States  in  the  Eastern  United  States  alone 
contain  areas  sensitii^e  to  acid  rain,  encom- 
passing two  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  seventeen  thousand  lakes, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
miles  of  streams,  and  55  per  centum  of  these 
lakes  and  42  per  centum  of  these  stream 
miles  are  estimated  to  be  either  at  risk  from, 
or  already  altered  by.  acid  deposition: 

(F>  according  to  scientific  reports  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration /hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "NOAA")  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, traces  of  manmade  acid  rain  have 
been  confirmed  ranging  from  Alaska  to  Ber- 
muda; 

(Gi  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  in  not  taking  immediate  action  to 
reduce  sulphuric  emissions  which  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  said  contrib- 
utes to  acid  deposition  has  led  to  deepening 
conflicts  with  one  of  the  Nation's  closest 
allies,  Canada:  and 

(H>  serious  concern  is  being  expressed  that 
acid  deposition,  which  already  causes  seri- 


ous economic  damage  in  some  regions  of  the 
Nation,  is  also  a  potentially  serious  hazard 
to  human  health. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  to— 

(A)  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
throughout  the  United  States  concerning  the 
changes  occumng  in  the  acid  content  of 
precipitation  and  the  acid  content  found  in 
dry  deposition  by  including,  in  the  routine 
weather  information  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  of  NOAA.  reports  on 
the  acid  content  found  in  both  precipitation 
and  dry  deposition:  and 

(Bi  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  data 
necessary  to  provide  the  reports  required 
under  subparagraph  (At  in  those  geographic 
areas  where  such  data  are  not  presently 
available. 

(bXlt  The  National  Weather  Service  of 
NOAA  shall  issue  periodic  reports  describing 
the  acid  content  in  both  precipitation  and 
dry  deposition  throughout  the  United  States. 

(2)  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  by  Weather 
Service  Forecast  Offices  and  Weather  Sen^- 
ice  Offices  in  the  National  Weather  Service, 
or  through  such  other  facilities  or  means  as 
the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  shall  direct,  for  those  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  such  information 
is  presently  available,  within  ninety  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(31  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  on  a  daily 
basis  as  a  part  of  the  local  weather  informa- 
tion made  available  by  the  National  Weath- 
er Service  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  of  local  weather  conditions. 

(41  Such  reports  shall  be  issued  throughout 
the  United  States  no  later  than  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1987,  with  a  priority  being 
given  to  those  geographic  areas  where  sensi- 
tivity to  damage  from  acid  deposition  is  es- 
timated to  be  highest,  and  credible  scientific 
evidence  indicates  that  acid  deposition  is 
presently  causing  damage,  or  has  been  in- 
creasing and  is  approaching  a  level  where 
damage  may  occur. 

(51  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  other  public  or  private  en- 
tities, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Federal 
agencies:  State  and  local  governments:  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  research  institutions: 
and  private  corporations  and  individuals, 
for  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  reports,  and  trans- 
ferring such  data  to  the  National  Weather 
Service,  in  those  geographic  areas  where  the 
National  Weather  Senice  or  other  division 
of  NOAA  does  not  presently  collect  such 
data:  Provided,  That  where  other  Federal 
agencies  presently  collect  such  data  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  their  statutory  mis- 
sions, the  Administrator  of  NOAA  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  such  Federal  agencies  only 
for  any  costs  incurred  in  transferring  such 
data  to  the  National  Weather  Seirice. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  on  an  annual  basis, 
on  the  implementation  of  this  section,  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the 
previous  calendar  year,  beginning  m  1985. 

(21  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude a  complete  description  of  the  acid  con- 
tent found  in  both  precipitation  and  dry 
deposition  m  those  geographic  areas  for 
which  the  appropriate  data  and  informa- 
tion is  availab'e. 

(3)  For  those  geographic  areas  where 
either  incomplete  or  no  data  or  information 
has  been  available  during  the  previous  cal- 
endar year,  the  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  steps  being 
taken  to  provide  the  reports  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 


(dl  The  Administrator  of  NOAA  shall  pro- 
mulgate, pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  participation  by  relevant  Federal 
agencies.  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
regional  organizations,  and  other  interested 
parties,  both  public  and  private,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(el  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessaiy  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available  from 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  NOAA  for  atmospheric 
programs. 

TITLE  in-NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Climate  Program  Amendments  of 
1983". 

Sec.  302.  Section  4  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  is  amended— 

(II  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (II 
through  (3>  as  paragraphs  (21  through  (41, 
respectively,  and 

(21  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (21.  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(II  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board. ". 

Sec.  303.  (ai  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2904(0/  IS  amended- 

(11  by  inserting  "(11"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary". 

(21  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (41.  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(21  The  O.ffice  shall- 

"(Ai  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible  for 
administering  the  program. 

"(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy  Board 
and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the  program, 

"(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups, 

"(Dl  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (g)(1)  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review, 

"(El  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activities,  and 

"(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  State, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (dl(9il  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (Dl 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

"(31  The  Secretary  may  provide,  through 
the  Office,  financial  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  contracts  or  grants  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, for  climate-related  activities  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  climate  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  (di(9).  if  such  goals 
and  priorities  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality. ". 

(bl  Subsection  (dl  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1/  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (71  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  Slate  and  regional  services 
and  functions:  (AI  studies  relating  to  and 
analyses  of  climatic  effects  on  agricultural 


production,  water  resources,  energy  needs, 
and  other  critical  sectors  of  the  economy, 
(BI  atmospheric  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis,  (CI 
advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  regarding  climate-related 
issues,  (Dl  information  to  users  within  the 
State  regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects, 
and  (El  information  to  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  needs  of  persons  within  the  States 
for  climate-related  services,  information, 
and  data.  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
grants  to  any  State  or  group  of  States,  such 
grants  to  be  made  available  to  public  or  pri- 
vate educational  institutions,  to  State  agen- 
cies, and  to  other  persons  or  institutions 
qualified  to  conduct  climate-related  studies 
or  provide  climate-related  sennces:", 

(21  by  striking  out  "biennially"  in  para- 
graph (91  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially  or 
less  often  than  quadrennially  I  determined 
by  the  Board",  and 

(3/  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  section  6"  in  paragraph  (91 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)". 

(CI  Subsection  (el  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(el  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— (II 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
(bl(2l  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Secre- 
tary believes  should  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(21  The  Board  shall— 
"(AI  be  responsible  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program. 

"(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (gldl  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests, 

"(CI  establish  and  maintain  such  inter- 
agency groups  as  the  Board  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities,  and 

"(Dl  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  climate  data,  infor- 
mation, and  services  to  guide  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, keeping  the  Director  and  the  Congress 
advised  of  such  contacts. 

"(31  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
Chair  from  among  its  members.  A  Board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  served  as  the 
Board's  Chair  for  the  previous  term.  ". 

(dl  Subsection  (fl(2l  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "with  the  Office"  after 
"shall  cooperate". 

(el  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (gldl 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
"and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  request 
to  the  National  Climate  Program  Office". 

Sec.  304.  Section  6  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  29051  is  repealed. 

Sec.  305.  Section  7  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2906)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  30"  before  paragraph 
(al  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March  31 ". 
Sec.  306.  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
National  Climate  Program  Office  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(al(4l  of  this  Act  at  least  25  per 
centum  shall  be  made  available  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  intergovernmental  climate-re- 
lated activities  (described  in  section  5(di(7l 
of  the  National  (Jlimate  Program  ActI  and 
at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be  made  avail- 


able during  each  fiscal  year  for  experimen- 
tal climate  forecast  centers  (described  in  sec- 
tion 5(dl(8l  of  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram ActI. 

TITLE  IV-SELECTED  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  A  UTHORIZA  TIONS 
Sec.  401.  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "connecting  waters"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  402.  Section  202  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  14421  is  amended— 

(II  by  inserting  "dl"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  subsection  (al: 

(21  by  striking  out  "in  consultation"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (al  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  close  consulta- 
tion": 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (al 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
program  under  this  section  complements, 
when  appropriate,  the  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  title  I.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to- 

"(Al  the  development  and  assessment  of 
scientific  techniques  to  define  and  quantify 
the  degradation  of  the  marine  environment: 
"(BI  the  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the 
marine  environment  to  assimilate  materials 
without  degradation: 

"(Cl  continuing  monitoring  programs  to 
assess  the  health  of  the  marine  environment, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  monitoring 
of  bottom  oxygen  concentrations,  contami- 
nant levels  in  biota,  sediments,  and  the 
water  column,  diseases  in  fish  and  shellfish, 
and  chaiiges  in  types  and  abundance  of  in- 
dicator species: 

"(Dl  the  development  of  methodologies, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  disposal  of 
waste  materials  to  minimize  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.  ":  and 

(41  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (dl  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (cl  and  (dl,  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  Section  203  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  14431  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(cl  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  officials  of  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
assess  the  feasibility  of  regional  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  disposal  of  waste  materi- 
als. Such  plans  should  integrate  where  ap- 
propriate Federal.  Stale,  regional,  and  local 
waste  disposal  activities  into  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  disposal  strategy.  These  plans 
should  address,  among  other  things— 

"(1)  the  sources,  quantities,  and  types  of 
materials  that  require  and  will  require  dis- 
posal: 

"(21  the  environmental,  economic,  social, 
and  human  health  factors  associated  with 
disposal  alternatives: 

"(31  the  improvements  in  production  proc- 
esses, methods  of  disposal,  and  recycling  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  associated  with 
such  disposal  alternatives: 

"(41  the  applicable  laws  governing  waste 
disposal:  and 

"(51  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

"(dl  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  a  report  on 
sewage   sludge   disposal   in   the   New    'York 


region.  The  report  shall  consider  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  (ci  as  they  relate  to 
landfilling,  incineration,  ocean  dumping,  or 
any  other  feasible  disposal  or  reuse/recy- 
cling option;  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  cost  of  these  alternatives:  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  sewage 
sludge  disposal. ". 

Sec.  404.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  14441  is  redesignated  as  section 
205:  and  such  section  as  so  redesignated  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(al(ll  of  the  Atmospheric, 
Climatic,  and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983. 
$12,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $12,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Of  these  funds,  at  least  $500,000  shall  be 
made  available  in  each  of  such  fiscal  years 
to  carry  out  the  studi''s  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act.  ". 

Sec.  405.  Section  205  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  14451  is  transferred  to  a  point  im- 
mediately following  .section  203  of  such  Act 
and  redesignated  as  section  204:  and  such 
section  as  so  transferred  and  redesignated  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  204.  (al  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this')(itle 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  findings  made  under 
section  201.  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
short-term  ecological  effects  and  the  social 
and  economic  factors  involved  with  the 
dumping: 

"(21  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  202: 

"(31  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  after  consulting  with  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  an  iden- 
tification of  the  short-  and  long-term  re- 
search requirements  associated  with  activi- 
ties under  title  I.  and  a  description  of  how 
Federal  research  under  titles  I  and  II  will 
meet  those  requirements:  and 

"(41  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March 
10.  1934  (48  Stat.  401:  16  U.S.C.  6651. 

"(bl  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  ac- 
tivities during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  section  203  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  14431.". 

Sec.  406.  (al  Section  2(al  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  17011  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  .following  new  paragraphs: 

"(61  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  ini- 
tiated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(71  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordinated 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  benefits.  ". 

(b)  Section  2(bi  of  the  National  Ocean  Pol- 
lution Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C.  17011 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (21.  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (31  as  paragraph  (4l.  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (21  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 
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'I3J  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes:  and  ". 

Sec.  407.  Section  4ib)(2)(A)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  17031  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"general  research  on  marine  ecosystems"  the 
following:   ".  including  the  Great  Lakes". 

Sec.  408.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.SC. 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  '(a)"  after  "Sec. 
8.  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loicing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b>  be  disseminated  m  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  State 
governments,  and  other  persons  with  an  in- 
terest in  such  information. ". 

Sec.  409.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(a>  of  the  Atmospheric.  Climatic, 
and  Ocean  Research  Act  of  1983.  S3.000.000 
is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out 
the  proinsions  of  this  Act. ". 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  SOI.  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  section  201(ai'2)  of  this  Act.  $100,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reporting  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  to  the  Federal  Government", 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  330). 

Sec.  502.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
at  least  sixty  days  before  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  any  Weather  Sen-ice  Office 
or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office,  shall 
provide  adequate  public  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  served  by  such  Of- 
fices will  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  their  views. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  close  or  consolidate  a  Weather 
Service  Office,  shall  take  fully  into  account 
any  views  ejrpressed  bv  persons  served  by 
such  Office  during  the  sisty-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  specifi- 
cally consider— 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
Weather Senice  Office: 

(B>  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  Office: 

(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  National 
Weather  Service  resulting  from  such  closing 
or  consolidation:  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 

(2>  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  Secretary  may  hold  such  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  a  written 
record  including  or  reflecting  all  views  pre- 
sented and  information  received  or  devel- 
oped m  the  course  of  his  consideration  of 
the  matters  involved  in  making  such  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  hearings  are  held  with 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  written 
materials     received    or    developed     in     the 


course   of  such   consideration,  for  possible 
use  in  any  review  under  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  close 
or  consolidate  a  Weather  Service  Office 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  along  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  findings 
and  of  the  basis  on  which  the  decision  was 
made.  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  served  by  such 
Weather  Service  Office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
close  or  consolidate  a  Weather  Sen^ice 
Office  until  sixty  days  after  his  written  deci- 
sion is  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
such  O.ffice  as  required  by  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  review  which 
may  be  available  by  law.  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  close  or  consoldiate  any  Weath- 
er Service  Office  may  be  reviewed  m  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  brought  by  any  State 
sen-ed  by  such  Office.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(f)  Any  determination  or  decision  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  closing  or  consolidation  of  a 
Weather  Service  Office  shall  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  this  section  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  atmospheric, 
climatic,  and  ocean  polhition  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minsitration  for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes. "'. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3025 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  with  the  further  Senate 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3025: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istrations  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Re- 
search and  Services  Act  of  1984". 
TITLE  I-DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that: 

(1)  The  oceans  and  atmosphere  surround- 
ing and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's welfare,  economy,  and  security. 

'2)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration  is  the  lead  agency  for  oce- 
anic and  atmospheric  matters  in  the  Nation. 
It  was  created  on  October  3,  1970,  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970  to 
bring  together  many  of  the  Nation's  civil 
programs  related  to  the  oceans  and  atmos- 


phere. The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration's  broad  goals  include 
the  development  and  operation  of  national 
programs  to— 

(A)  manage  and  conserve  selected  marine 
resources  for  the  economic  and  social  good 
of  the  Nation; 

(B)  monitor  and  predict  weather  and  envi- 
ronmental conditions  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property; 

(C)  archive,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data 
on  oceanographic.  climatic,  geophysical,  and 
solar-terrestrial  phenomena; 

iD)  provide  basic  maps,  charts,  surveys, 
and  specialized  data  for  .safe  navigation;  and 

lE)  provide  research  to  advance  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  science  and  technology  for 
the  better  management  of  the  environment 
and  the  rational  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  are— 

(1 )  to  ensure  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Adminstralion.  the  lead 
agency  for  civil  oceanic  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities and  programs,  operates  under  a  clear 
statutory  charter;  and 

(2)  to  simplify,  streamline,  and  consolidate 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, such  that  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration's  programs  can 
be  viewed  in  a  coherent  fashion. 

TITLE  II-GENERAL  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
atmospheric  and  hydrological  research  and 
services  functions  and  duties  under  law, 
$366,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$383,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  atmospheric  and  hydrological  research 
and  services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
approved  October  I,  1890,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311).  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  6,  1947.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a).  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 
and  any  other  law  involving  such  duties. 
Such  duties  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
meteorological,  hydrological,  and  oceano- 
graphic public  warnings  and  forecasting: 
and  research  for  developing  improved  pre- 
diction capabilities  for  atmospheric  and  hy- 
drological processes. 

(b)  The  atmospheric  and  hydrological  re- 
search and  services  functions  and  duties  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  separate  and  distinct 
from  such  functions  and  duties  performed 
pursuant  to  moneys  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 406  and  601  of  this  Act.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  all  such  functions  and  duties 
shall  be  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  amounts 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  sections  406  and  601.  for  such  functions 
and  duties. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  is  authorized  for  the  planning  and 
preliminary   design    for   a   remote   weather 


radar  station  in  the  southeastern  quadrant 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
satellite  and  environmental  data  and  infor- 
mation services  duties  under  law, 
$252,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$326,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  satellite  and  environmental  data  and  in- 
formation services  specified  by  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
approved  October  1,  1890,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311).  title  II  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1983.  approved  October  15,  1982 
(96  Stat.  1597),  and  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  satellite  maintenance  and  oper- 
ations and  satellite  data  analysis;  spacecraft 
procurement,  launch,  and  a.ssociated  ground 
station  system  changes  involving  polar-or- 
biting and  geosynchronous  meteorological 
satellites  and  land  and  ocean  remote-sensing 
satellites;  and  environmenatal  data  and  in- 
formation products  and  services  in  the  at- 
mospheric, marine,  solid  earth,  and  solar- 
terrestrail  sciences. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Administrator  ")  shall  make  the  NOAA-D 
satellite  launch  vehicle  available  for  the 
Navy  Remote  Ocean  Sensing  S.vstem  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  the  condition  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  access  to  the  civil  data  pro- 
duced by  the  system,  and  provided  that  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  availab- 
lility  is  required  to  ensure  the  timeliness  or 
cost-effectiveness  of  such  System.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  lake  such  action.^,  includ- 
ing sponsorship  of  applied  research,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  availability  and 
usefulness  of  such  data  to  the  maritime 
community. 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
oceanic  research  and  services  duties  and  its 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  duties 
under  law,  $104,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1984, 
$109,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$115,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  tho.se  duties  relating 
to  ocean  research  and  services  programs  and 
to  mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  programs 
specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ",  approved  August  6.  1947.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a).  and  any  other  law  in- 
volving such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to:  undersea  marine  re- 
sources. air-.sea  interaction,  and  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  environmental  research:  ocean 
dumping  research;  coordination  of  inter- 
agency research  on  marine  pollution  and 
provision  of  tide  and  current  data  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  oceans  and 
Great  Lakes  by  government,  commerce,  and 
the  private  sector;  and  aeronautical  and 
nautical  mapping  and  charting  activities 
and  geodetic  data  collection  and  analysis. 

(b)  The  functions  and  duties  involving 
ocean  research  and  services  programs,  and 


mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  programs 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  considered  separate  and  distinct 
from  such  functions  and  duties  performed 
pursuant  to  moneys  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 504  and  509  of  this  Act.  The  total  au- 
thorization for  all  such  functions  and  duties 
shall  be  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  amounts 
provided  in  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section 
and  sections  504  and  509  for  such  functions 
and  duties. 

Sec  204.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  il.«  exec- 
utive direction  and  administration,  its 
marine  services,  and  its  aircraft  services 
duties  under  law,  $113,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $121,400,000  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$124,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  specified 
by  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  clarify  the 
status  and  benefits  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes  ".  ap- 
proved December  31,  1970,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  857-1),  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
define  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  6,  1947,  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  883a),  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1.  1890,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  311-329).  and  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  management,  administrative  sup- 
port, retired  pay  of  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  commissioned 
officers,  and  policy  development;  ship  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  and  support;  and  air- 
craft operations,  maintenance,  and  support. 

Sec  205.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween categories  authorized  in  section  201, 
202,  203,  or  204,  except  that  no  funds  may 
be  transferred  between  any  two  categories  if 
the  amount  transferred  would  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  either 
category,  unless  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  the  transfer 
invovled  and  the  reason  therefor. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  contract  may  be  award- 
ed pursuant  to  any  propo.sal  to  contract  out 
any  function  or  activity  which,  immediately 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  was  per- 
formed by  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  employees,  unless— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  or  his 
designee  has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  a 
full  and  complete  statement  (including  rele- 
vant supporting  studies)  concerning  the  pro- 
posed contracting  and  the  reason  therefor; 
and 

(2)  a  period  of  thirty  days  on  which  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
is  in  .session  has  expired  after  the  date  of 
presentation  of  such  statement. 


TITLE  III-REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  301.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  fully  and  currently  informed  about 
all  aspects  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
research  and  services  activities  for  such  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request,  a  report  on 
the  importance  of  meteorological  satellites 
to  weather  forecasting.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  impacts 
of  weather  satellites  on  weather  forecasting; 

(2)  a  quantitative  comparison  of  weather 
forecasts  generated  when  two.  one.  or  no 
polar-orbiting  satellites  are  operating; 

(3)  the  importance  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  weather 
satellite  data  to  weather  forecasting  in 
other  nations; 

(4)  a  statistical  analysis  of  expected  life- 
limes  for  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  weather  satellites; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  replacement  time  for  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration weather  satellite  in  the  event  of  a 
launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  consecu- 
tive launch  or  operational  failure  or  of  con- 
secutive launch  or  operational  failures: 

(6)  a  ten-year  projection  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  a  one-  and  a  two-polar  satellite 
system;  and 

(7)  an  assessment  of  efforts  to  promote 
greater  international  cost-sharing  in  civil 
meteorological  satellite  programs. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  this  Act.  $4,000,000  is  author- 
ized in  fiscal  year  1984  to  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  civil  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellite system  in  order  to  assure  the  preser\'a- 
lion  of  data  continuity  for  such  system,  if 
no  alternative  is  implemented  which  will 
assure  the  preservation  of  such  data  conti- 
nuity. 

Sec  303.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  related  activi- 
ties. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  associated  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  including  supporting  research  and 
technological  development; 

(B)  a  review  and  assessment  of  analyses, 
findings,  and  recommendations  for  weather 
services  contained  in  reports  on  the  subject 
issued  by  public  and  private  organizations 
during  the  past  five  years; 

(C)  independent  analysis  by  the  National 
Research  Council  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study; 

(D)  recommendations  on  how  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service  and  associated  activities 
of  other  agencies  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  to  provide  effective  weather  .serv- 
ices to  meet  national  needs  in  light  of  the 
availability  of  new  technology,  new  scientif- 
ic understanding,  the  international  charac- 
ter of  weather  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
public  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  pri- 
vate sectors;  and 
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(E)  to  the  extent  possible,  information  on 
priorities  and  costs  of  recommended 
changes  and  improvements  in  weather  serv- 
ices. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Agency's  negotiations  to  imple- 
ment the  study  required  under  this  section. 

(b)  A  report  including  major  findings  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  new  study 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  such  data  and  infor- 
mation available  to  the  National  Research 
Council  as  may  be  required  for  the  study. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act.  there  is  authorized 
for  the  conduct  of  this  study  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  CLIMATE 
PROGRAM 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National    Climate    Program    Amendments 
Act  of  1984  •. 

Sec.  402.  Section  4  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2904)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4), 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  The  term  Board'  means  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board.  ". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2904(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(l)'  before  'The  Secre- 
tary", 

'2)  by  desigiialing  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Office  shall— 

"(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible 
for  administering  the  program. 

"(B)  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall 
represent  the  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board  and  shall  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
program, 

"(C)  serve  as  the  staff  for  the  Board  and 
its  supporting  committees  and  working 
groups. 

(D)  review  each  agency  budget  request 
transmitted  under  subsection  (g)(1)  and 
submit  an  analysis  of  the  requests  to  the 
Board  for  its  review. 

"(E)  be  responsible  for  coordinating  inter- 
agency participation  in  international  cli- 
mate-related activities,  and 

"(F)  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  other  private,  academic.  State, 
and  local  groups  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting the  climate  plan  (described  in  sub- 
section (d)(9))  and  the  program. 
The  analysis  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  how  each  agen- 
cy's budget  request  relates  to  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  through 
the  Office,  financial  assistance,  in  the  form 
of  contracts  or  grants  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments, for  climate-related  activities  which 
are  needed  to  meet  the  goals  and  priorities 
of  the  program  set  forth  in  the  climate  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection  <d)(9).  if  such  goals 
and  priorities  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality.  ". 


(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "Such 
mechanisms  may  provide,  among  others,  for 
the  following  State  and  regional  services 
and  functions:  (A)  studies  relating  to  and 
analyses  of  climatic  effects  on  agricultural 
production,  water  resources,  energy  needs, 
and  other  critical  sectors  of  the  economy. 
(B)  atmospheric  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis,  (C) 
advice  to  regional.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  regarding  climate-related 
issues,  (D)  information  to  users  within  the 
State  regarding  climate  and  climatic  effects, 
and  (E)  information  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  needs  of  persons  within  the 
States  for  climate-related  services,  informa- 
tion, and  data.  The  Secretary  may  make 
annual  grants  to  any  State  or  group  of 
States,  such  grants  to  be  made  available  to 
public  or  private  educational  institutions,  to 
State  agencies,  and  to  other  persons  or  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  conduct  climate-related 
studies  or  provide  climate-related  services;", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "biennially  "  in  para- 
graph (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  a 
frequency  (not  more  often  than  biennially 
or  less  often  than  quadrennially)  deter- 
mined by  the  Board",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  intergovernmental 
program  under  .section  6"  in  paragraph  (9) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  intergov- 
ernmental program  described  in  paragraph 
(7)". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Climate  Program  Policy  Board.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain 
an  interagency  Climate  Program  Policy 
Board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  and  any  other  agency  which  the  Secre- 
tary believes  should  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall- 

"(A)  be  responsible  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  progress  review  for  the  program, 

"(B)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  climate  transmit- 
ted under  subsection  (g)(1)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  concerning  such  budget  requests, 

"(C)  establish  and  maintain  such  inter- 
agency groups  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  activities,  and 

"(D)  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  climate  data,  infor- 
mation, and  services  to  guide  the  Board's  ef- 
forts, keeping  the  Director  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  of  such  contacts. 

"(3)  The  Board  biennially  shall  select  a 
chair  from  among  its  members.  A  board 
member  who  is  a  representative  of  an 
agency  may  not  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
for  a  term  if  an  individual  who  represented 
that  same  agency  on  the  Board  .served  as 
the  Board's  Chair  for  the  previous  term.  ". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "with  the  Office" 
after  "shall  cooperate". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 

"and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  request 
to  the  National  Climate  Program  Office"'. 

Sec.  404.  Section  6  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2905)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  405.  Section  7  of  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2906)  is 
amended    by    striking    out     "January    30" 


before  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  31". 

Sec  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$2,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$2,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  these 
funds,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  made 
available  during  each  fiscal  year  for  inter- 
governmental climate-related  activities  (de- 
scribed in  section  5  (d)(7)  of  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act)  and  at  least  20  per 
centum  shall  be  made  available  during  each 
fiscal  year  for  experimental  climate  forecast 
centers  (described  in  section  5  (d)(8)  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act). 

TITLE  V-SELECTED  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  501.  Section  201  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follow^s  "connecting  waters"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec  502.  Section  202  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1442)  is  amcnded- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  consultation"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  close  consultation  "; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
program  under  this  section  complements, 
when  appropriate,  the  activities  undertaken 
by  other  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  title  I 
and  section  203.  Such  program  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  the  development  and  assessment  of 
scientific  techniques  to  define  and  quantify 
the  degradation  of  the  marine  environment: 

"(B)  the  assessment  of  the  capacity  of  the 
marine  environment  to  receive  materials 
without  degradation: 

"(C)  continuing  monitoring  programs  to 
assess  the  health  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  the  moni- 
toring of  bottom  oxygen  concentrations, 
contaminant  levels  in  biota,  sediments,  and 
the  water  column,  diseases  in  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  changes  in  types  and  abundance  of 
indicator  species: 

"(D)  the  development  of  methodologies, 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  disposal  of 
waste  materials  to  minimize  degradation  of 
the  marine  environment.  ":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  respectively. 

Sec  503.  Section  203  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
lection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1443)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(C)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  officials  of  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
assess  the  feasibility  in  coastal  areas  of  re- 
gional management  plans  for  the  disposal  of 
waste  materials.  Such  plans  should  inte- 
grate where  appropriate  Federal.  Stale,  re- 
gional, and  local  waste  disposal  activities 
into  a  comprehensive  regional  disposal 
strategy.  These  plans  should  addre.ss.  among 
other  things— 

"(1)  the  sources,  quantities,  and  types  of 
materials  that  require  and  will  require  dis- 
posal: 

"(2)  the  environmental,  economic,  social, 
and  human  health  factors  (and  the  methods 


used  to  assess  these  factors)  associated  with 
disposal  alternatives: 

"(3)  the  improvements  in  production  proc- 
esses, methods  of  disposal,  and  recycling  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  associated  with 
such  disposal  alternatives: 

"(4)  the  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
governing  waste  disposal:  and 

"(5)  improvements  in  permitting  processes 
to  reduce  administrative  burdens, 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision,  a  report  on 
sewage  sludge  disposal  in  the  New  York 
region.  The  report  shall  consider  the  factors 
listed  in  subsection  (c)  as  they  relate  to 
landfilling,  incineration,  ocean  dumping,  or 
any  other  feasible  disposal  or  reuse/recy- 
cling option:  shall  include  an  assessment  of 
the  co.st  of  these  alternatives:  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  regulatory  or  legislative 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  sewage 
sludge  disposal.". 

Sec  504.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1444)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 205:  and  such  section  as  so  redesignated 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  immedi- 
ately following  "fiscal  year  1981"  and  by 
striking  out  "1982."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "1982.  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  not  to 
exceed  $12,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
not  to  exceed  $13,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  In  addition,  $1,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984.  1985.  and  1986  to  carry  out  the  studies 
authorized  by  section  203  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  505.  Section  205  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1445)  is  transferred  to  a 
point  immediately  following  section  203  of 
such  Act  and  redesignated  as  section  204: 
and  such  section  as  so  transferred  and  re- 
designated is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  204.  (a)  In  March  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this  title 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  findings  made  under 
section  201.  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
short-term  ecological  effects  and  the  social 
and  economic  factors  involved  with  the 
dumping: 

"(2)  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  202: 

"(3)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  after  consulting  with  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  an  iden- 
tification of  the  short-  and  long-term  re- 
search requirements  associated  with  activi- 
ties under  title  I.  and  a  description  of  how- 
Federal  research  under  titles  I  and  II  will 
meet  those  requirements:  and 

"(4)  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Act  of  March 
10.  1934  (48  Stat.  401:  16  U.S.C.  665). 

"(b)  In  March  of  each  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  his 
activities  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  section  203  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33 
U.S.C.  1443).". 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  Numerous  Federal  agencies  have  initi- 
ated  and   supported    research   projects   to 


study,  enhance,  manage,  preserve,  protect, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(7)  Various  research  projects  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  those  conducted 
at  the  college  and  university  level  and  those 
conducted  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental level,  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated in  order  to  obtain  maximum  bene- 
fits.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4),  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  research  conducted  to  support  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  such  research  in  deter- 
minations that  affect  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes:  and  ". 

Sec.  507.  Section  4(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Nation- 
al Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33 
U.S.C.  1703)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"general  research  on  marine  ecosystems" 
the  following:   ".  including  the  Great  Lakes". 

Sec  508.  Section  8  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1707)  is  amended  by  adding  (a)"  after  "Sec. 
8.  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub-section: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that 
the  findings  and  information  regarding 
ocean  pollution  research  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  Great  Lakes  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  be  disseminated  in  a  timely 
manner  and  in  useful  forms  to  relevant  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government. 
Stale  governments,  and  other  persons  with 
an  interest  in  such  information."'. 

Sec  509.  Section  10  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  1709),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1981."  and  by  striking  out 
"1982."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982. 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986."  . 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  601.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1971.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modification  activities 
to  the  Federal  Government"  (15  U.S.C. 
300e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "1981," 
the  following:  "$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  $100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986". 

Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  duties 
indicated  under  this  Act.  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  in 
salary,  pay.  and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  least  sixty  days  before  making  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  necessity  for  the  closing  or 
consolidation  of  any  Weather  Service  Office 
or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office,  shall 
provide  adequate  public  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  determination  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  persons  served  by  such 
Offices  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  present  their  views. 

(bid)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consoli- 


dation, shall  take  fully  into  account  any 
views  expressed  by  persons  served  by  the  af- 
fected Office  or  Offices  during  the  sixty-day 
period  described  in  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
specifically  consider— 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
Office  or  Offices: 

(B)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  employees  of  the  National  Weather 
Service  employed  at  such  Office  or  Offices: 

(C)  the  economic  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  resulting  from  such  closing  or 
consolidation:  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  necessary. 

(2)  In  making  a  decision  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  may  hold  such  hearings  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  a  written 
record  including  or  reflecting  all  views  pre- 
sented and  information  received  or  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  his  consideration  of 
the  matters  involved  in  making  such  a  deci- 
sion, whether  or  not  hearings  are  held  with 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2).  The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  written 
materials  received  or  developed  in  the 
course  of  such  consideration,  for  possible 
use  in  any  review  under  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  lo  carry 
out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D) 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  along  with  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  findings  and  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  decision  was  made.  The 
Secrctarys  decision  shall  be  made  available 
to  persons  served  by  the  affected  Office  or 
Offices. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation 
until  sixty  days  after  his  written  decision  is 
made  available  to  persons  .served  by  the  af- 
fected Office  or  Offices  as  required  by  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  review  which 
may  be  available  by  law.  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  such  a  closing  or  con- 
solidation may  be  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  in  an  action  brought  by  any  State 
served  by  the  affected  Office  or  Offices.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
"Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary  resulting  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  staffing  of  a  Weather  Service 
Office  or  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office 
of  fifty  per  centum  or  more,  or  consolidat- 
ing a  Weather  Service  Office  or  a  Weather 
Service  Forecast  Office  with  one  or  more 
other  such  Office  or  Offices,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  closing  or  consolida- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
used  in  this  section. 

Sec  604.  After  fiscal  year  1984.  no  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  any  function, 
duty,  or  responsibility  provided  for  by  this 
Act  except  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
NOAA  was  created  by  Executive  order 
in  1970  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  most  of  the  Federal  Government's 
civilian  research,  service,  and  regula- 
tory programs  affecting  the  Nations 
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oceans  and  atmosphere.  The  work  of 
NOAA  is  critical  for  efficient  weather 
forecasting  and  the  sound  and  produc- 
tive management  of  the  Nation's 
ocean  and  coastal  resources. 

This  bill  is  one  of  a  series  which  to- 
gether provide  a  comprehensive  au- 
thorization for  NOAA.  I  will  highlight 
some  of  the  provisions  and  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  this  bill. 

NOAA's  atmospheric  and  hydrologi- 
cal  research  programs  are  designed  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  atmos- 
pheric and  hydrologic  processes  and 
conditions  and  to  improve  the  accura- 
cy of  short-term  and  long-term  predic- 
tions of  environmental  changes.  These 
programs  include  air  quality  research, 
climate  study,  and  meteorological  re- 
search. To  enable  NOAA  to  carry  out 
such  duties.  $366,000,000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $383,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  national  weather  service 
to  analyze  its  operations  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  how  it  might  better 
use  new  technological  and  scientific 
advances  to  meet  the  Nation's  weather 
forecasting  needs. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  give  adequate 
public  notice  and  compile  written  evi- 
dence prior  to  the  closure  of  weather 
service  offices.  This  provision  reflects 
the  belief  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
that  the  decision  to  close  weather 
service  facilities  requires  careful  con- 
sideration and  public  participation. 

Included  in  this  bill  are  authoriza- 
tions for  NOAA's  satellite  and  environ- 
mental data  and  information  services; 
$252,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$326,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
these  activities.  These  important  pro- 
grams provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
reliable  environmental  and  storm 
warning  systems  to  protect  life  and 
property,  the  monitoring  of  the 
Earth's  surface  and  space  environmen- 
tal conditions  and  the  development  of 
new  applications  and  products  for  use 
by  a  wide  range  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  private  industries. 

The  increase  over  last  year's  author- 
ization for  these  programs  is  again 
being  made  becau.se  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion supports  a  two-polar  orbiting  sat- 
ellite system.  The  Congress  has  clearly 
identified  the  importance  of  having  a 
two-polar  weather  satellite  system  for 
the  monitoring  of  severe  weather  in 
the  Pacific  and  to  provide  advance 
warning  on  weather  fronts  as  they  ap- 
proach the  U.S.  continent.  These  in- 
creases are  actually  better  character- 
ized as  base  funding  because  we  are 
simply  proposing  the  same  system  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  last  year. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  NOAA 
submit  a  report  on  the  importance  of 


satellites  to  weather  forecasting  and 
an  assessment  of  the  costs  incurred. 

Another  valuable  NOAA  function 
that  is  authorized  in  this  bill  is  the 
production  of  accurate  aeronautical 
and  nautical  charts  and  bathymetric/ 
topographic  maps  for  coastal  and  off- 
shore regions.  These  services  provide 
for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  com- 
mercial, private,  and  military  aviation, 
marine  transportation,  fishing,  off- 
shore and  seafloor  development.  They 
also  aid  in  environmental  and  earth- 
quake research  and  emergency  plan- 
ning. For  these  critical  mapping, 
charting,  and  geodesy  duties,  as  well  as 
other  ocean  research  and  ocean  service 
functions,  $104,000,000  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  $109,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $115,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  many 
of  NOAA's  services  and  the  great  reli- 
ance users  have  on  those  services,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  review  period  of  30 
days  in  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  in  session  before  any  service 
that  is  now  conducted  by  NOAA  can 
be  contracted  out  to  the  private  .sector. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  supports  the 
policy  that  goods  and  services  of  a 
nongovernmental  nature  should  be 
provided  by  outside  contractors  when 
it  is  cost  effective  to  do  so.  However, 
we  have  noted  that  NOAA  is  moving 
rapidly  toward  contracting  out  a 
number  of  functions  that  may  proper- 
ly be  regarded  as  inherently  govern- 
mental. It  is  the  committee's  concern 
that  important  national  goals  of 
public  safety,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  improved  scientific  and  tech- 
nical capabilities  not  be  compromised. 

The  bill  also  provides  funding  for 
ocean  dumping  research,  as  called  for 
in  title  II  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972. 
For  this  act,  as  well  as  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978. 
we  are  providing  a  combined  total  of 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$15,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$16,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  These 
programs  are  charged  with  carrying 
out  and  coordinating  the  Nation's 
ocean  pollution  research,  develop- 
ment, and  monitoring  efforts.  These 
studies  of  the  effects  of  ocean  pollu- 
tion are  necessary  if  we  are  to  improve 
our  ability  to  protect  and  develop  our 
ocean  and  coastal  resources.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  reauthorization 
for  these  programs  in  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  provides 
authorization  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  a  number  of  important  at- 
mospheric and  satellite  programs  of 
NOAA,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  for 
their  support. • 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  S.  1097. 
which  authorizes  the  bulk  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 


ministration budget.  The  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  research  and  services  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  are  of  the  most  funda- 
mental nature  and  form  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  human  and  environmental  in- 
frastructure. Unfortunately,  the  au- 
thorization levels  provided  are  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  agency's 
standards  of  professiorral  excellence 
endorsed  in  Senate  Resolution  118, 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
last  September.  In  light  of  the  tragic 
death  and  destruction  the  other  day  in 
the  wake  of  tornadoes  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  in  North 
Carolina,  not  to  mention  the  vast 
flooding  all  around  our  country  of 
late,  I  believe  the  Nation  would  have 
much  to  gain  from  increases  in  fund- 
ing for  NOAA. 

In  any  event  Congress  can  at  least 
be  proud  of  its  part  in  deflecting  the 
administration's  persistent  onslaught 
on  this  agency's  scientific  integrity. 
This  bill,  as  well  as  appropriation  bills 
in  the  last  several  years,  constitutes  an 
effort  to  forestall  further  deteriora- 
tion in  these  essential  activities.  Pas- 
sage of  S.  1097  today  will  be  a  major 
step  toward  achievement  of  our  Com- 
merce Committee  goal  of  a  compre- 
hensive authorization  package  for 
NOAA.  And  I  hope  we  will  soon  see 
the  bill  on  the  President's  desk  for  sig- 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  legislation  is  a  provision  per- 
mitting Congress  to  review  any  plans 
to  contract  out  functions  and  activities 
now  performed  by  in-house  personnel. 
Political  appointees  at  NOAA  seem 
bound  and  determined  to  contract  out 
large  chunks  of  the  agency  under 
OMB  Circular  A-76.  At  the  moment 
the  administration's  decisionmaking 
process  is  well  along  with  respect  to 
the  marine  operations  and  mapping, 
charting,  and  geodesy  activities  of 
NOAA's  national  ocean  service.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  national  weather  service 
will  also  be  targets  for  contracting  in 
the  near  future. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  A-76  evaluations  at 
NOAA  are  being  carried  out  by  a  pri- 
vate consultant  with  no  expertise  in 
the  highly  technical  activities  under 
review.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a 
simple  question  of  internal  manage- 
ment of  an  organization.  Rather,  we 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  that  le- 
gitimate and  valuable  public  services 
will  be  irrevocably  altered  without  the 
conscientious  oversight  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  possible  contracting  out  of 
marine  operations,  aeronautical  chart- 
ing, and  nautical  charting  has  serious 
safety  implications  for  the  many 
people  who  use  our  airways  and  water- 
ways for  business,  travel,  recreation, 
or  military  readiness.  And  there  are 
few  Americans  who  would  welcome 
degradation   of   the   weather  services 


that  help  to  guide  our  daily  pursuits 
and  warn  us  of  the  impending  violence 
of  tornadoes,  flash  floods,  hurricanes, 
and  other  severe  natural  phenomena 
that  threaten  our  loved  ones,  our- 
selves, and  our  property. 

Mr.  President,  coEistal  surveying  and 
weather  forecasting  go  back  to  the 
founding  of  our  republic.  Aeronautical 
charting  and  geodetic  work  have  been 
a  natural  and  useful  outgrowth  of 
such  early  and  important  governmen- 
tal activity.  The  functions  under 
review  for  contracting  have  tradition- 
ally been  performed  by  in-house  em- 
ployees and  the  public  has  been  served 
well.  From  the  19th  century  on.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  have 
played  an  ongoing  role  in  placing  their 
stamps  of  approval  on  this  work.  The 
provision  contained  in  S.  1097  consti- 
tutes a  modest  protection  of  the  Con- 
gress' interest  in  insuring  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  does  not  dismantle  pro- 
grams of  longstanding  value.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  concurred  in  the  amendment. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  concur  in  the 
House  title. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK-H.R.  1314 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  1314,  to  extend 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1977,  that  it 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further 
disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YEAR  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  210. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  210)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commencing 
January  1.  1984.  and  ending  December  31. 
1984.  as  the  Year  of  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion' ",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  o>it  "January 
1,  1984.  and  ending  December  31,  1984.", 
and  insert  "April  1,  1984.  and  ending  March 
31.  1985". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  period  commencing 
April  1.  1984.  and  ending  March  31.  1985.  as 
the  "Year  of  Excellence  in  Education". ". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendments. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  unless  I 
have  mi.ssed  something,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  Order  544,  545,  546.  547,  548, 
549,  550,  together  with  those  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary"s  desk 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominations 
beginning  with  Philip  Birnbaum  and 
ending  with  Ronald  Allen  Witherell, 
which  are  not  to  be  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LI.  Gen.  Jack  V.  Mackmull.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  56.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  James  J.  Lindsay.  391-2S-8187, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  Retired  Reserve  list  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated   under    the    provisions    of    title    10. 
United  Stales  Code,  sections  1370  and  1374: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  LaVern  E.  Weber.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  60.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  446-22- 
3061.  age  54.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Richard  E.  Cavazos.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  age 
55.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  follow'ing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 


importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Livsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Theodore  G.  Jenes,  Jr.,  533-24- 
4241.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty,  242-32- 
5034/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

Nominations    Placed    on    the   SECRETARy"s 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Foreign 

Service,  Marine  Corps.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Raymond  E.  Belz,  and  ending  Maj.  Vincent 
J.  Poppiti.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Candace 
C.  Abbott,  and  ending  Garry  P.  Zurawka, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Larry  N. 
Adair,  and  ending  Conrad  L.  Young,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cong."^essional  Record 
of  April  4.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey 
J.  Abbott,  and  ending  Gregory  C.  Zolninger, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Klaus  B. 
Jade,  and  ending  Jeffrey  W.  Record,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  30.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  T. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zembrauski, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Doughty,  and  ending  Michael  D.  Hanley, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4,  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Conrad  W. 
Loftus.  and  ending  Ronald  C.  Snyder,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  4.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Frank  N.  Al- 
exander, and  ending  Paul  S.  York.  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
R.  Aadnesen.  and  ending  Frank  J.  Zanin, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  L. 
Gibson,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
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and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  30.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Medhat  G. 
Ashamalla.  and  ending  Minnie  Shirley 
Yates,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  J. 
Bland,  and  ending  Diane  K.  Zanders,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  A. 
Belcher,  and  ending  Miles  A.  Libbey.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  6,  1984.  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dean 
Esmond  Butler,  and  ending  Douglas  Edgar 
Miller,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  6,  1984.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  24.   1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes,  it  will  do  so  on 
April  24,  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  April  24.  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  three  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  mintites  as  follows:  Senators 
Proxmire,  Levin,  and  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on  April 
24  it  will  do  so  at  11  a.m.  After  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  three  Senators  will  be 
recognized  on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  past  12  noon. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  stand  in  recess  from  12 
noon  until  2  p.m.  as  we  usually  do  on 
Tuesdays  to  accommodate  the  require- 


ments of  caucuses  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

At  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  2163,  the  Boat 
Safety  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  24,  1984.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
103,  as  modified  by  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  104.  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
April  24,  1984. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:15  a.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  April  24,  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  12,  1984: 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  S.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (new  position- 
Public  Law  98  49.  of  September  24.  1983). 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  LTnited  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  following 
officers  be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than 
that  indicated. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

Broyhill.  Ted  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zona.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed. 

nurse  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Dorothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichenbach.  Georgianna,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  officers 
be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  in- 
dicated. 

MEDICAL  corps 

To  be  colonel 
Kippel.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Charlesworth.  Ernest  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotchmar.  George  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoller.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Young,  William  W.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


To  be  captain 
Gorton,  Bryon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  James  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bennett.  Marvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ebright.  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Curtis  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkin.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 

Arocho-Perez.  Juan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain.  Lyle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crigger.  Laurence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finnessy.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Antinopoulos.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Cary  J..  523-66  0681 
Gillman.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathers.  David  G..  175-449640 
Patch.  Gene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Ellen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(non-EAD).  with  a  view  to  designation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8067.  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  duties  in- 
dicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Howatt.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individual  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593.  8351.  and  8392,  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

Dwyer,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  follow'ing  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593.  and  8351.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8067,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  duties  as 
indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Kleopfer,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Boston.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  sections  593. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  as  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Belknap.  Donald  E..  539  16  1441 
Bennett.  Fenton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decker.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisk.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibney.  Matthew  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gro.se.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Richard  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Cleve  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  Hal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane.  William  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Natale.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sipperley.  Jack  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staten,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Villanueva.  Cesar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Davis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


DENTAL  CORPS 

I  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abrahamsen,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  midshipmen.  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  as  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  541  and  531.  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Amerine.  Jeffery  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Tae  Wan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacob.son.  Matthew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepherd.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storey,  Kurt  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  April  13.  1984: 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  .section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jack  V.  MackmuU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  56.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  J.  Lindsay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  Retired  Reserve  list  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  1370  and  1374: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   LaVern   E.   Weber.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

age  60.  U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the    provisions    of    title    10.    United    States 

Code,  section  1370: 

7"o  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   John   N.   Brandenburg.   446-22- 

3061.  age  54.  U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the    provisions   of   title    10,    United   States 

Code,  section  1370: 


To  be  general 
Gen.  Richard  E.  Cavazos.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  age 
55,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  jnder  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Livsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Theodore  G.  Jenes.  Jr..  533-24- 
4241.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  rice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty.  242-32- 
,5034/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Raymond  E.  Belz.  and  ending  Maj.  Vincent 
J.  Poppiti.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Candace 
C.  Abbott,  and  ending  Garry  P.  Zurawka. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Larry  N. 
Adair,  and  ending  Conrad  L.  Young,  which 
nominalicns  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  4.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey 
J.  Abbott,  and  ending  Gregory  C.  Zolninger. 


UMI 


which    nominations   were    received    by   the 
Senate  on  April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  9,  1984. 
In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Klaus  B. 
Jade,  and  ending  Jeffery  W.  Record,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  30.  1984, 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  T. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zembrzuski. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Doughty,  and  ending  Michael  D.  Hanley. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Conrad  W. 
Loftus.  and  ending  Ronald  C.  Snyder,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  4.  1984. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Prank.  N. 
Alexander,  and  ending  Paul  S.  York.  Jr. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

In  ti:e  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
R.  Aadnesen.  and  ending  Frank  J.  Zanin. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  4.  1984. 

In  the  Isavy 

Navy  nominations  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  L. 
Gibson,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  30.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Medhat  G. 
Ashamalla.  and  ending  Minnie  Shirley 
Yates,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  4,  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  J. 
Bland,  and  ending  Diane  K.  Zanders,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Mark  A. 
Belcher,  and  ending  Miles  A.  Libbey.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9.  1984. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dean 
Esmond  Butler,  and  ending  Douglas  Edgar 
Miller,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  6.  1984.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  9.  1984. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

Rev.  Helen  D.  Russell,  pastor.  Balti- 
more Street  Church  of  God.  Balti- 
more. Md..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  dear  Heavenly  Father: 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  of  Thy  mani- 
fold blessings  unto  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  how  You  have 
kept  us  from  hurt,  harm,  and  danger- 
seen  and  unseen. 

You  have  been  good  to  us  and  we 
praise  You. 

Our  sincere  prayer  today  is  that  You 
would  continue  to  bless  our  President, 
our  beloved  Speaker,  each  leader,  and 
Congressman  as  they  endeavor  to  lead 
this  Nation  as  You  would  have  it  to  be 
led. 

Give  them  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  as  to  how  to  undertake 
such  a  task. 

We  pray  that  You  would  bless  this 
Nation.  Keep  us.  and  whatever  You  do 
for  us  we  shall  forever  praise  Thee. 

For  it  is  in  Your  name  we  pray  and 
thank  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  wa-s  given; 

H.R.  5298.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business: 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness  Week"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as    Older  Americans  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1129)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes." 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  173)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion commending  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Buildings  Survey,  a  program  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1186)  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht 
Dad's  Pad  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade."  with  an  amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S. 
597)  entitled  "An  act  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  Show  Low.  Ariz.."  with  the 
following  amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hou.se  to  the  title  of  the 
above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patty  Jean 
Tipton  and  her  husband.  Ronald  Tipton; 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  "Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building": 

S.  2461.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  'Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building";  and 

S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  21.  1984.  as  "Hawaii  Statehood 
Silver  Jubilee  Day." 


REV.  HELEN  D.  RUSSELL 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
Helen  D.  Russell  is  currently  pastor  of 
the  Baltimore  Street  Church  of  God 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  and  has  served  in 
this  capacity  for  the  past  10 'i  years. 

She  was  born  in  Chapel  Hill.  N.C.. 
and  attended  A&T  State  University  at 
Greensboro.  N.C.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Baltimore  School  of  the  Bible.  Knox's 
Business  Institute.  National  Institute 
for  Nursing.  In-Service  Training  Insti- 
tute, and  Home  Courses  from  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  School  of  Theology. 

Among  her  achievements  are  several 
awards  and  citations  from  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Donald  Schaefer  and  Baltimore's 
Best  Programme,  of  which  she  is  a 
member    of    the    steering    committee. 


She  has  appeared  in  Who's  Who  in 
Religion,  received  Afro-American 
awards,  and  has  recently  returned 
from  a  speaking  tour  on  the  west 
coast. 

Her  evangelistic  outreach  encom- 
passes a  vibrant  prison  ministry,  a 
therapist  volunteer  for  the  prevention 
of  child  abuse,  and  has  a  weekly  radio 
broadcast. 

Being  ordained  in  May  1975  by  the 
Chesapeake-Delaware-Potomac  Dis- 
trict Credentials  Committee,  Helen 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  Missionary 
Education  Board  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church  of  God  with  headquarters  at 
Anderson,  Ind. 

Her  ultimate  goal  in  life,  and  she  has 
already  reached  that  goal  I  believe,  is 
to  let  her  life  be  lived  for  others. 

Reverend  Russell  now  also  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  black 
woman  to  offer  the  prayer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Many  of  you  have  just  met  Reverend 
Russell,  but  you  know  her  husband 
very  well.  George  Russell,  who  serves 
us  so  faithfully  in  this  House.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  we 
keep  him  under  control,  because  his 
wife  is  a  pastor  and  manages  to  keep 
him  under  control. 

We  thank  you  very  much.  Reverend 
Russell,  for  being  with  us  today,  and 
we  are  blessed  by  your  presence. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1129.  DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1984 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1129)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  programs  under 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-679) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1129)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Sen- 
ice  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  .same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 


C  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic 
Volunteer  Sennce  Act  Amendments  of  1984". 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SER  VICE  TO  AMERICA,'  STATEMENT 
OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  'hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(11  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  alleviate"  after 
"eliminate": 

IB)  by  striking  out  "human,  social,  and 
eniiro7i77iental"  after  "poverty-related": 

iC)  by  inserting  ".  all  geographical  areas," 
after  "all  walks  of  life":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "low-income  individ- 
uals. "  before  "elderly":  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  addition  the  objective 
of  this  part  is  to  generate  the  commitment  of 
private  sector  resources  and  to  encourage 
volunteer  service  at  the  local  /rirZ  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section.  ". 

RECRt.'ITMENT 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "la)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"lb)  If  any  applicant  under  this  part  who 
is  recruited  locally  becomes  unavailable  for 
service  prior  to  the  commencement  of  serv- 
ice, the  recipient  of  the  project  grant  or  con- 
tract may  replace  such  applicant  with  an- 
other qualified  applicant  approved  by  the 
Director. 

"ic)  TTie  Director  shall  ensure  that  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  all  I'olunteers  under 
this  part  are  fifty-five  years  of  age  or  older.  ". 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOL  UNTEERS 

Sec.  4.  la)  Section  103(al  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

ID  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  111— 

lAI  by  inserting  "in  the  local  communities 
in  which  the  volunteers  were  recruited" 
after  "States":  and 

IB)  by  inserting  ",  including  work"  ajter 
"programs":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  I2)  ", 
under  the  supen'iswn  of  nonprofit  institu- 
tions or  facilities:  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon: 

i3)  by  striking  out  in  clause  13)  "the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
142  U.S.C.  chapter  34)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  Act.  titles  VIII  and  X  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Headstart 
Act.  or  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981.":  and 

14)  by  redesignating  clause  13)  as  clause 
IS)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
clause  12)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"13)  in  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  youth  and  other  indi- 
viduals, and  low-income  youths: 

"14)  in  addressing  the  special  needs  con- 
nected with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, education,  and  related  activities,  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  part:  and". 

lb)  Section  103ibl  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Di- 
rector shall  make  efforts  to  assign  volunteers 
to  serve  in  their  home  communities  or  in 
nearby  communities  and  shall  make  nation- 
al efforts  to  attract  other  volunteers  to  serve 
in  the  VISTA  program.  ". 

lc)il)  Section  103  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended— 


lAi  by  redesignating  subsections  icJ  and 
Id)  as  subsections  (eJ  and  Ifl,  respectively: 
and 

IB)  by  inserting  after  subsection  lb)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"Ic)  The  Director  shall  provide  each  low- 
income  community  volunteer  with  an  indi- 
vidual plan  for  job  advancement  or  for  tran- 
sition to  a  situation  leading  to  gainful  em- 
ployment. Whenever  feasible,  such  efforts 
shall  be  coordinated  with  an  appropriate 
private  industry  council  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(d)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
of  i^olunteers  and  recent  former  volunteers 
under  this  part  to  U)  encourage  them  to  use. 
in  the  national  interest,  the  skills  and  expe- 
rience which  they  have  derived  from  their 
training  and  service,  particularly  working 
in  combating  poverty  as  members  of  the 
helping  professions,  and  i2)  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  such  skills  and  experience,  and  the 
placement  therein  of  such  volunteers.". 

12)  Section  402  of  the  Act  is  amended  by— 

I  A)  striking  out  all  of  clause  I13/:  and 

IB)  redesignating  clauses  I14)  and  I15)  as 
clauses  113)  and  114).  respectively. 

Id)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1031  f I  las 
redesignated  by  subsection  ic)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  sinking  out  "duties  or 
work  in  a  program  or  project  in  any  Slate 
unless  such  program  or  project"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "work  in  a  program  or 
project  in  any  community  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  such  program  or  project  contains 
evidence  of  local  support  and". 

TERMS  AND  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  5.  Section  1041a)  is  amended— 
ID  by  striking  out  "human,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental" m  the  first  sentence:  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "this"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  requirement  for  full- 
time  commitment". 

SUPPORT  SER  VICES 

Sec.  6.  Section  lOSib)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "pre-service  training  and 
where  appropriate  inservice  training."  after 
"supei-iision. ". 

PARTICIPATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec  7.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "take  all  necessary  steps  to 
establish,  in  regulations  he  shall  prescribe" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "establish  in  regu- 
lations". 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
ID  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 

subsection  la)  "1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "1984": 

12)  by  sinking  out  all  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  la):  and 

13)  in  subsection  lb)i2)  by  striking  out 
"human,  social,  or  environmental". 

SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS:  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec.  9.  Section  111  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
ID  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
first  sentence  of  such  section  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
assist  students,  through  service-learning 
programs,  to  undertake  volunteer  senice  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  educational 
value  of  the  senice  experience,  through  par- 
ticipation in  activities  that  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  and  allein- 
ate  poverty  and  poverty-related  problems.": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "encourage  other  stu- 
dents" in  the  third  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 


lows through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  encourage  other 
students  and  faculty  to  engage  in  volunteer 
semce  on  a  part-time,  self-supporting  basis, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  through  expansion  of 
sen-ice-leaming  programs  and  otherwise.". 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  Section  1141a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  114.  la)  The  Director  is  authomed  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  for  technical  as- 
sistance, training,  and  projects  which  en- 
courage and  enable  students  in  secondary, 
secondary  vocational,  and  postsecondary 
schools  to  participate  tn  sennce-leaming 
programs  on  an  in-school  or  out-of-school 
basis  in  assignments  of  a  character  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  described 
m  subsections  la)  and  lei  of  section  103.  Any 
project  assisted  under  this  part  shall  meet 
the  anti-poverty  criteria  of  section  111  and 
contain  an  educational  and  service  compo- 
nent.". 

SPECIAL   VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS:  STATEMENT  OF 
PURPOSE 

Sec.  11.  Section  121  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  striking  out  "human,  sociaL  and  en- 
vironmental": and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "It  is  the  further  purpose 
of  this  part  to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  encourage  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  volunteer  efforts  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  level.  ". 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  Section  122  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  id): 

"id)il)  In  carrying  out  programs  author- 
ized by  this  part,  the  Director  shall  establish 
criteria  to  make  grants  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts, in  each  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  the  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  programs. 

"12)  No  grant  or  contract  exceeding 
$50,000  shall  be  made  under  this  part  unless 
the  grantee  or  contractor  has  been  selected 
by  a  competitive  process  which  includes 
public  announcement  of  the  availability  of 
funds  for  such  grant  or  contract,  general  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  of  recipients  or  con- 
tractors, and  a  description  of  the  applica- 
tion process  and  application  review  process. 

"13)  Multiple  grants  or  contracts  to  the 
same  grantee  or  contractor  within  any  one 
year  to  support  activities  having  the  same 
general  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
single  grant  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, but  multiple  grants  or  contracts  to  the 
same  grantee  or  contractor  to  support  clear- 
ly distinct  activities  shall  be  considered  sep- 
arate grants  or  contracts. ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  13.  Section  123  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  I2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12)  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing programs,  including  the  creation  or  ex- 
pansion of  pnvate  capabilities  where  possi- 
ble and  the  development  of  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, with  particular  emphasis  on  low- 
income,  minority,  and  community-based 
groups,  or  13)". 

GENERAL  AMENDMENTS  REGARDING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  201ia)  of  the  Act  I42 
U.S.C.  50011a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"he"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  Director". 
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(b/  Section  201lbi  of  the  Act  <42  U.S.C. 
5001(b>)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per 
centum"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"years",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
30  centum  in  any  subsequent  such  years". 

(cl  Section  211  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5011/ 
is  amended— 

(II  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  'Tie" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  "If  the  particular  foster  grand- 
parent subject  to  the  determination  under 
this  paragraph  becomes  unavailable  to  serve 
after  such  determination  is  made,  the 
agency  or  organization  may  select  another 
foster  grandparent. "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (dl— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor": and 

(B>  by  striking  out  "$2"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.20": 
and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (ei  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
low-income  person'  and  person  of  low 
income'  mean— 

"( 1)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  poverty  line  de- 
fined in  section  673(2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)) 
and  adjusted  by  the  Director  in  the  manner 
described  m  such  section:  and 

"(2)  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  100  per  centum  of  such  poverty  line,  as 
so  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Director 
after  taking  into  consideration  existing  pov- 
erty guidelines  as  appropriate  to  local  situa- 
tions. 

Persons  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
given  5F<...iuJ  consideration  for  participa- 
tion in  projects  under  this  part.  ". 

SENIOR  COMPANION  PROJECTS  TO  ASSIST 
HOMEBOUND  ELDERLY 

Sec.  15.  Section  213  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(cKl)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  senior  companion 
projects  to  assist  homebound  elderly  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  to  enable  in- 
stitutionalized elderly  to  return  to  home 
care  settings. 

■•(2)(A)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  re- 
cruit, subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  senior 
companion  volunteer  trainers  who  on  the 
basis  of  experience  isuch  as.  doctors,  nurses, 
home  economists,  social  workers)  will  be 
used  to  train  senior  companion  volunteers 
to  participate  in  and  monitor  initial  and 
continuing  needs  assessments  and  appropri- 
ate in-home  services  for  senior  companion 
volunteer  recipients.  The  needs  assessments 
and  in-home  services  shall  be  coordinated 
with  and  supplement  existing  community 
based  home  health  and  long-term  care  sys- 
tems. The  Director  may  also  use  senior  com- 
panion volunteer  leaders,  who  on  the  basis 
of  experience  as  volunteers,  special  skills, 
and  demonstrated  leadership  abilities  may 
spend  time  in  the  program  (in  addition  to 
their  regular  assignment)  to  assist  newer 
senior  companion  volunteers  in  performing 
their  assignments  and  in  coordinating  activi- 
ties of  such  volunteers. 

"(B)  Senior  companion  volunteer  trainers 
recruited  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  paid  stipends. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  subsection  based  upon  a  sample 
survey  of  projects  so  assisted.  In  the  third 


year  of  such  study,  the  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress. 
Such  evaluation  study  shall  include  infor- 
mation on— 

••(A)  the  extent  to  which  costs  of  provid- 
ing long-term  care  are  reduced  by  using 
senior  companion  volunteers  who  receive 
stipends  in  the  provision  of  long-term  care 
services; 

■•(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  provision  of 
long-term  care  with  the  use  of  volunteers; 

■•(C)  the  extent  to  which  health  care 
needs  and  health  related  costs  of  the  senior 
companion  volunteers  them.selves  are  affect- 
ed because  of  their  involvement  in  the 
project; 

■■(D)  the  extent  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  and  State  efforts  aimed  at  enabling 
older  individuals  to  receive  care  in  their  own 
homes:  and 

•■(E)  the  effectivene.ss  of  using  senior  com- 
panion volunteer  leaders  and  of  involving 
senior  companion  volunteers  based  on  the 
training  of  the  volunteer  leaders  and  volun- 
teers.". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS; 
LOCALLY  GENERATED  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  16.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"USE  OF  LOCALLY  GENERATED  COf^TRIBlTlONS  IN 
OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  224.  Whenever  locally  generated  con- 
tributions made  to  volunteer  programs  for 
older  Americans  under  this  title  are  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  by  the  Direc- 
tor, the  Director  may  not  restrict  the 
manner  in  which  such  contributions  are  ex- 
pended if  expenditures  from  locally  generat- 
ed contributions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ". 

fb)  The  table  of  contents  of  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
item  "Sec.  223.  "  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  224.  Use  of  locally  generated  contribu- 
tions in  older  American  volun- 
teer programs. ". 
establishment  of  agencies 

Sec.  17.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(II  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "in 
order  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volunteer- 
ism  at  the  national.  Slate,  and  local  level": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  of  such  section  after 
the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ""There  shall  also  be  in 
such  agency  one  Associate  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
5  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  As- 
sociate Director  shall  be  designated  "Associ- 
ate Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty 
Operations'  and  shall  carry  out  operational 
responsibility  for  all  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act.  There  shall  also  be  in  such 
agency  two  Assistant  Directors,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director, 
and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty 
Operations.  One  such  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  VISTA  and 
other  antipoverty  programs  under  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  one  such  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  Older 
Arnerican  Volunteer  Programs  under  title  II 
of  this  Act.". 

A  UTHORITV  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  402(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended    by    inserting    immediately   before 


the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "'except  that  the  number  of  schedule  C 
employees,  individuals  employed  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  at  GS-8  or  higher,  experts,  and 
consultants  shall  at  no  time  exceed  8.5  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  individuals 
employed  by  the  ACTION  Agency". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

special  limitations 

Sec.  19.  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(II  by  striking  out  "and  except  as  provided 
in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection"  in 
the  first  sentence:  and 

(2i  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

repeal  of  the  national  volunteer  service 
advisory  council 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1986,  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  Act  is  repeated. 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1986.  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  504  in  the  table  of  contents 
is  repealed. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  21.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Such  report  shall  reflect  the  findings  and 
actions  taken  as  a  result  of  any  evaluation 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  416.  ". 

changes  in  notice  and  hearing  procedures 

Sec.  22.  Section  412  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)" after  "412.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "".  nor 
shall  an"  and  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon: 

(31  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (4): 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  an  application  for  refunding  under 
this  Act  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  given  (A)  notice  at  least  75 
days  before  the  denial  of  such  application  of 
the  possibility  of  such  denial  and  the 
grounds  for  any  such  denial,  and  (B)  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken: 

"(3)  in  any  case  where  an  application  for 
refunding  is  denied  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant 
or  contract  award,  the  recipient  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  hearing  officer,  who 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  recipient  and  the 
Agency:  and":  and 

(5)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(bi  In  order  to  assure  equal  access  to  all 
recipients,  such  hearings  or  other  meetings 
as  may  be  necessaiTj  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  recipient  agency.  ". 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  23.  Section  416(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

II)  by  striking  out  "periodically"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "biennially":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"or  project  evaluated.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  any  project  of  such  program 
being  evaluated.  Such  evaluation  shall  also 
measure  and  evaluate  compliance  with  the 
equitable  distribution  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 414  of  this  Act  ". 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER  PROJECTS 

Sec.  24.  Section  418  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "workers'  compensation."  after 
"public  assistance, ". 

LEGAL  expenses 

Sec.  25.  Section  419  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  8(b)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
637(b)(1))". 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIBING  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  26.  Section  420  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)(1) 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  no"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"(A)" after  "(2)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2):  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Except  as  is  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, no"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"No":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
$1,984,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

""(d)(1)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of 
title  I,  there  shall  first  be  available  for  part 
A  of  title  I  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide- 

"(A)  2,000  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1984: 

"(BI  2,200  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1985:  and 

""(C)  2,400  years  of  volunteer  service  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "volunteer  service'  shall  include  train- 
ing and  other  support  required  under  this 
Act  for  purposes  of  part  A  of  title  I. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
shall  not  apply  unless  there  is  appropriated 
for  title  I  for  fiscal  year  1984  an  amount  in 
addition  to  amounts  available  under  Public 
Law  98-151. 

"(e)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  to  provide  volun- 
teers or  assistance  to  any  program  or  project 
authorized  under  parts  B  or  C  of  title  I,  or 
under  title  II,  unless  the  program  or  project 
meets  the  antipoverty  critieria  of  part  A  of 
title  I. ". 

(b)  The  item  related  to  section  501  in  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "authorization"  after  "programs". 

AMENDMENTS  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  5082(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$28,691,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "$29,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $30,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 


$31,100,000    for    fiscal     year     1986"    after 
"1983,". 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$49,670,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ""$54,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $56,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$58,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1986"  after 
"1983,  ". 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$16,610,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "$27,800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $28,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$28,600,000    for    fiscal     year     1986"    after 

"1983,". 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  29.  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  ameded  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

""Sec.  504.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  as 
authorized  in  title  IV  of  this  Act,  $25,800,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  $27,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Section  417(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)". 

(b)(1)  Section  112  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "103(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "103(f)". 

(2)  Section  122(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "103(d)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "103(f)". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LA  WS 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Section  673(2)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9902(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "For  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers" after  "Consumer  Price  Index". 

(b)  Section  683(c)(1)  of  the  Community 
Sennces  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9912(c)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 624"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 624  or  625". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  •An  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.•'. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

Mario  Biaggi. 

Ike  Andrews, 

Paul  Simon, 

George  Miller, 

Austin  J.  Murphy. 

Baltasar  Corrada, 

Pat  Williams, 

Bill  Goodling, 

Tom  Coleman, 

Thomas  E.  Petri, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Orrin  Hatch, 

Jeremiah  Denton, 

Don  Nickles, 

Christopher  J.  Dodd. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1129)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  inserted  a 
substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
cal corrections,  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the 
conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

statement  of  purpose  for  vista 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  101  of  the 
Act  to  provide  that  the  purpose  of  VISTA  is 
to  ■alleviate"  poverty,  not  •eliminate'  pov- 
erty as  a  current  law,  and  removes  ■social" 
and  •environmental"  from  the  description 
of  needs  to  which  VISTA  volunteers  are 
committed.  The  Senate  bill  inserts  •low 
income  individuals"  among  persons  encour- 
aged to  be  volunteers,  and  adds  as  a  further 
purpose  of  this  part  the  encouragement  of 
the  commitment  of  private  sector  resources 
and  additional  volunteer  service  at  the  local 
level. 

The  House  amendment  expands  Section 
101  of  the  Act  to  insert  'all  geographical 
areas  "  and  'low  income"  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  encouraged  to  be  volunteers, 
and  adds  as  an  objective  of  this  part  the 
generation  of  private  sector  resources  and 
encouragement  of  part-time  volunteer  serv- 
ice at  the  local  level. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  keep  the  purpose  to  ■elimi- 
nate'^  poverty  as  in  current  law.  but  adds 
the  purpose  to  ■alleviate"  poverty:  which 
would  include  the  words  •low  income  indi- 
viduals'  but  also  add  ■all  geographical 
areas '■  to  the  description  of  persons  encour- 
aged to  be  volunteers:  which  would  drop  the 
words  'social"  and  "environmental  "  from 
the  description  of  needs,  but  also  drop  the 
word  "human"  from  the  description  in  cur- 
rent law;  and  which  would  provide  that.  "In 
addition,  the  objective  of  this  part  is  to  gen- 
erate the  commitment  of  private  sector  re- 
sources and  to  encourage  volunteer  .service 
at  the  local  level  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
.set  forth  in  this  section.". 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  removal  of  the  words  "human, 
social  and  environmental  "  restrict  the  wide 
range  of  problems  that  VISTA  volunteers 
are  to  address  as  part  of  their  effort  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate and  alleviate  poverty  and  poverty-re- 
lated problems  in  the  United  States. 

AUTHORITY  TO  REPLACE  VISTA  RECRUITS 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  sentence  to 
Section  102  of  the  Act  to  allow  VISTA  grant 
and  contract  recipients  to  replace  locally-re- 
cruited volunteers  who  become  unavailable 
for  service. 
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The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  thai  if  any  VISTA  applicant 
who  is  recruited  locally  becomes  unavailable 
for  service  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
service,  the  recipient  of  the  project  grant  or 
contract  may  replace  the  applicant  with  an- 
other qualified  applicant  approved  by 
ACTION /VISTA. 

VISTA  VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PERSONS 
5  5  YE.'KRS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  all  VISTA  volunteers 
shall  be  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  it  may  be 
difficult  for  the  Director  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  20  percent  target  is 
being  .satisfied  by  ACTION  at  all  times.  The 
Conferees,  however,  expect  the  Director  to 
make  good-faith  and  continuing  efforts  to 
see  that  this  new  requirement  is  met. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  103  of  the 
existing  law  to  provide  that  the  Director 
may  assign  volunteers  "in  the  local  commu- 
nities in  which  the  volunteers  are  recruit- 
ed". The  Senate  bill  also  deletes  references 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  substitutes  the  Community  Service 
Block  Grant  Act.  the  Headstart  Act,  and  the 
Community  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1981  in  referring  to  projects  and  programs 
where  volunteers  may  be  assigned. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
comparable  provisions. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
adding  to  the  Senate  list  of  statutes  Titles 
VIII  and  X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

The  amendment  to  statutory  references  is 
not  intended  by  the  Conferees  to  be  a  .sub- 
stantive change,  but  is  simply  intended  to 
conform  statutory  language  to  existing  law. 

The  House  amendment  inserts  "including 
work  '  after  "programs  '  in  Section  103(a)  of 
the  existing  law  when  referrmg  to  assigning 
volunteers  in  appropriate  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  eliminates  the  reference  to  non- 
profit institutions  and  facilities  from  the  de- 
scription of  those  with  severe  handicaps 
who  may  be  served. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EXPANDED  LIST  OF  VOLUNTEER  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  103(a)  of 
the  existing  law  to  expand  the  list  of  volun- 
teer assignment  areas  to  include  problems 
of  the  homeless,  the  jobless,  the  hungry, 
low-income  -youth,  and  special  needs  con- 
nected to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  education 
and  related  activities. 

The  House  amendment  to  Section  103(a) 
of  the  existing  law  expands  the  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate  youth  and  other  per- 
sons, and  homebound  and  institutionalized 
elderly. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  Senate  reference  to  "illiterate 
adults  ■  to  "illiterate  or  functionally  illiter- 
ate youth  and  other  persons '. 

The  addition  to  the  list  of  appropriate 
VISTA  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Section  are  not  mtended  by  the  Conferees 
to  restrict  VISTA  volunteer  activities  to 
these  areas  or  to  those  already  included  in 
this  Section  of  the  Act.  Further,  the  addi- 
tions are  not  intended  to  eliminate  from  eli- 
gibility projects  and  programs  which  other- 


wise  meet    the   purposes   and   criteria   con- 
tained in  Section  101  of  the  Act. 

The  Conferees  intend  that  all  VISTA 
projects  involved  in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
activities  meet  the  anti-poverty  mandate 
and  requirements  of  Part  A  of  the  Act.  The 
Conferees  expect  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
all  such  projects  will  be  low  income  persons. 
Further,  the  Conferees  expect  VISTA  vol- 
unteers assigned  to  these  projects  to  serve 
as  coordinators  and  mobilizers  of  communi- 
ty resources  and  volunteers  in  low  income 
communities  to  address  problems  associated 
with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  COMMUNITY 
VISTAS  AND  NATIONALLY  RECRUITED  SPECIAL- 
IST VOLUNTEERS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  103(b)  of 
the  current  law  to  provide  that  the  Director 
shall  assign  low-income  volunteers  in  their 
home  communities  or  nearby  communities 
and.  when  necessary,  shall  a-ssign  nationally 
recruited  specialist  volunteers  wherever 
such  volunteers  are  needed. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  Director  shall  make  ef- 
forts to  assign  volunteers  to  serve  in  their 
home  communities  or  in  nearby  communi- 
ties and  shall  make  national  efforts  to  at- 
tract other  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  VISTA 
program. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  the  place- 
ment of  volunteers  in  their  own  communi- 
ties or  in  nearby  communities  often  results 
in  particularly  effective  VISTA  projects. 
The  Conferees  expect  the  Director  to  en- 
courage such  placements.  The  Conferees 
also  recognize  that  community  identified 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  in  the  local  area, 
as  well  as  the  individual  desires  of  VISTA 
volunteers  in  regard  to  placement  in  various 
geographic  areas  of  the  nation,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  to  VISTA  projects. 

INDIVIDUAL  PLANS  FOR  JOB  ADVANCEMENT 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  103(b)  of 
the  current  law  to  provide  that  the  Director 
may",  rather  than  "shall",  as  in  current 
law.  provide  to  each  community  volunteer 
an  individual  plan  for  job  advancement  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  assignment  of 
the  volunteer:  provides  that  the  Director 
"may  provide  "  rather  than  "shall  ensure" 
that  such  plan  is  updated  120  days  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  volunteers  service; 
and  provides  that  the  Director  "may" 
rather  than  "shall",  upon  the  request  of  the 
volunteer,  provide  an  updated  individual 
plan.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  the  Director  shall  coordi- 
nate the  activities  connected  with  such  plan 
with  an  appropriate  private  industry  council 
established  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

The  House  amendment  strikes  all  of  cur- 
rent law  and  substitutes  in  Section  103(b) 
that  the  Director  shall  provide  each  low- 
mcome  volunteer  an  individual  plan  for  job 
advancement.  As  in  the  Senate  bill,  when- 
ever feasible,  the  Director  must  coordinate 
such  activities  with  an  appropriate  private 
industry  council. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

It  is  the  Conferees  intention  that  the  Di- 
rector shall  insure  that  each  low-income  vol- 
unteer has  an  individual  career  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  local  sponsor  in  conjunction 
with  the  ACTION  state  and  national  office. 
This  plan  should  include  career  goals  and 
career  information,  counseling,  and  other 
career/job  planning  activities.  It  is  strongly 


urged  that  each  local  sponsor  develop  a 
career  plan  for  all  volunteers  in  the  ap- 
proved project.  The  local  sponsor  is  expect- 
ed to  develop  a  working  relationship  to  uti- 
lize the  resources  of  the  local  private  indus- 
try council  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  wherever  possible.  Other  local  re- 
sources, such  as  the  employment  service, 
should  be  utilized  as  well. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  FOR 
VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

The  House  amendment  moves  from  .sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  to  section  103  of  the  Act 
the  authority  of  the  Director  to  arrange  for 
educational  and  vocational  counseling  for 
volunteers  and  recent  former  volunteers, 
and  changes  the  authority  to  a  requirement 
of  the  Director. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  moves  the  Director's  authority  to 
provide  such  counseling  from  section  402  of 
the  Act  to  section  103. 

EVIDENCE  OF  LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR  VISTA 
PROJECT  APPLICATIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  with  a  technical  difference,  add 
to  Section  103  of  the  Act  the  requirement 
that  applications  for  projects  and  programs 
to  contain  evidence  of  local  support. 

The  House  recedes. 

TERMS  AND  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  104(a)  to 
remove  the  words  "social"  and  "environ- 
mental" from  the  list  of  needs  to  which  vol- 
unteers are  committed,  and  clarifies  that  it 
is  full-time  volunteers  who  must  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people 
served. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  removes  the  word  "human"  from  the 
description  of  needs  to  be  met. 

PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  VISTA 
VOLUNTEERS 

The  House  amendment  Inserts  preservlce 
and  inservice  training  into  the  list  of  sup- 
port services  the  Director  shall  provide  to 
VISTA  volunteers  under  Section  105(b)  of 
the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
adding  preservice  training  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, inservice  training,  to  the  list  of 
services  the  Director  shall  provide. 

The  Conferees  believe  that  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  is  a  shared  responsibility 
of  ACTION  and  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion, but  that  ACTION  should  take  the  lead 
and  primary  responsibility  for  providing 
VISTA  volunteers  and  supervisors  with  ade- 
quate pre-service  and  in-service  training. 
Pre-service  and  in-service  training,  corner- 
stones to  effective  VISTA  projects,  are 
often  beyond  the  capabilities  of  sponsoring 
organizations  to  fund  and  administer.  How- 
ever, the  Conferees  recognize  that  in  some 
cases  sponsoring  organizations  might  be 
better  prepared  and  suited  to  provide  such 
training.  In  such  cases,  where  ACTION  is 
assured  that  the  sponsoring  organization  is 
both  capable  and  willing  to  provide  this 
training.  ACTION  should  provide  the  orga- 
nization with  the  necessary  resources  and 
guidance. 

The  Conferees  believe  that  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  can  be  provided  at  mini- 
mal cost  and  provide  essential  long-term 
gains  to  volunteers,   program  beneficiaries 


and  the  low-income  communities  served  by 
VISTAs.  The  Conferees  expect  that  wherev- 
er possible,  existing  available  project  or 
community  resources  will  be  fully  utilized. 

Pre-service  and  in-service  training  for 
VISTA  volunteers  and  supervisors  should 
focus,  at  a  minimum,  on  the  mobilization  of 
private  sector  resources,  the  recruitment 
and  effective  use  of  community  volunteers, 
and  management  and  special  skill  training 
to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project's  stated  goals  and  objectives  in  a 
timely  manner.  Such  training  should  be  pro- 
vided to  volunteers  and  supervisors  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  .service  and  at  appropriated 
intervals  throughout  the  project  year  in 
order  to  maximize  the  achievement  of  the.se 
goals. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  PROGRAM  BENEFICIARIES 

The  House  amendment  adds  to  Section 
106  of  the  current  law  the  requirement  that 
the  Director  "e-stablish"  rather  than  "take 
all  necessary  steps  to  establish"  as  in  cur- 
rent law.  a  mechanism  for  the  meaningful 
participation  of  program  beneficiaries  in  the 
planning,  developing  and  implementing  of 
programs. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  word  "he"  to  "the  Director". 

The  Conferees  agree  to  accept  the  House 
amendment  requiring  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish a  continuing  mechanism  for  the  mean- 
ingful participation  of  program  beneficiaries 
served  by  volunteers  under  this  Title  of  the 
Act.  As  provided  in  current  law.  the  Confer- 
ees expect  that  this  provision  will  apply  to 
all  programs  under  this  title. 

Such  meaningful  participation  should  in- 
clude the  involvement  of  program  benefici- 
aries, especially  the  low-income,  in  the  ini- 
tial planning,  proposal  development,  imple- 
mentation, ongoing  operation  and  assess- 
ment of  the  project.  Where  appropriate, 
such  participation  should  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  project  advisory  board  made 
up  of  beneficiaries  of  the  low-income  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  project.  The 
board  should  be  responsible  for  providing 
guidance  and  advice  to  the  project  on  a  reg- 
ular ongoing  basis.  Such  device  should  be  se- 
riously considered  by  ACTION  and  the 
sponsoring  organizations. 

The  Conferees  believe  that  this  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  ensure  that  programs  and 
projects  are  responsive  and  relevant  to  the 
low-income  citizens  and  communities  that 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  Further,  the 
Conferees  believe  that  the  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  program  beneficiaries  will  en- 
hance the  project's  effectiveness  and  in- 
crease the  chances  of  the  project's  continu- 
ation by  the  community  and  program  bene- 
ficiaries once  assistance  under  this  Title  is 
concluded. 

REPEAL  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  with  a  technical  difference, 
repeal  grant  limitations  in  Section  108  of 
the  current  Act.  The  Senate  bill  removes 
reference  to  "social"  and  "environmental" 
problems. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
dropping  the  word  "human"  from  the  de- 
scription of  problems. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  FOR  SERVICE  LEARNING 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  statement  of 
purpose  for  Part  B  of  the  Act  by  eliminating 
the  description  of  purpose  for  the  Universi- 
ty Year  for  ACTION  program,  by  changing 
"eliminate"  to  "alleviate  "  poverty  and  by  re- 
moving  "social"  and  "environmental"  from 


the  description  of  problems  to  be  addressed 
through  part-time,  short-term  service. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  sen- 
tence describing  the  purpose  as  assisting 
students,  through  service  learning,  to  pro- 
vide volunteer  service  to  low  income  commu- 
nities in  a  way  which  enhances  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  service  experience.  The 
House  amendment  strikes  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  purpose  and  inserts  the  further 
purpose  of  providing  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  encourage  students  and  fac- 
ulty to  engage  in  part-time  volunteer  .service 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  first  sentence  of  the  House 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  purpose  of 
this  part  is  to  assist  students,  through  serv- 
ice-learning programs,  to  undertake  volun- 
teer service  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the 
educational  value  of  the  service  experience, 
through  participation  in  activities  that 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate and  alleviate  poverty  and  poverty-re- 
lated problems. 

UNIVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  ACTION 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  authority  for  the 
University  Year  for  ACTION  program. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  the  Univer- 
sity Year  for  ACTION  has  had  a  mixed 
track  record.  While  some  UYA  projects 
have  been  highly  successful,  others  have 
failed  to  integrate  the  students'  service  ex- 
perience with  the  student's  learning  experi- 
ence. The  Conferees  believe  that  a  thorough 
review  of  existing  evaluations  of  UYA 
should  be  conducted.  Any  future  UYA  proj- 
ects should  be  required  to  integrate  the  stu- 
dents' educational  experience  and  educa- 
tional course  work  with  the  student's  service 
experience.  ACTION  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  service  experience  is  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  educational  experi- 
ence and  that  the  educational  experience  in 
turn  complements  the  students'  service  ex- 
perience. 

SERVICE  LEARNING  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  removes  the  requirements 
that  service  learning  assignments  conform 
with  assignments  for  placement  of  VISTA 
volu.iteers. 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  head- 
ing of  section  114  and  section  114  of  the  Act 
to  clarify  that  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  section  are  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
assistance  and  training. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  provides  that  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  and  contracts  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  training,  and  projects 
which  encourage  and  enable  students  in  sec- 
ondary, secondary  vocational,  and  post-sec- 
ondary schools  to  participate  in  service- 
learning  programs  on  an  in-school  or  out-of- 
schools  basis  in  assignments  of  a  character 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  de- 
.scribed  in  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  section 
103  of  the  Act.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  any  project  funded  under  this 
part  mu.st  meet  the  anti-poverty  mandate  in 
Sec.  Ill  and  contain  an  educational  and 
service  component. 

Based  on  GAO  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
the  Conferees  are  concerned  that  projects 
funded  under  this  Part  have  not  always 
been  in  compliance  with  the  service  learning 
and  anti-poverty  requirementr  mandated 
under  Part  B  of  the  Act.  The  Conferees 


fully  expect  that  the  beneficiaries  of  all 
project  grants  awarded  under  this  Part  be 
low-inco-ne  and  that  each  project  grant  in- 
tegrate the  students'  service  experience 
with  the  students'  learning  experience. 

The  Conferees  intend  that  each  project 
application  under  this  Part  will  identify  the 
educational  component,  such  as  academic 
credit,  career  development  counseling,  semi- 
nars or  workshops,  that  will  accrue  to  the 
volunteers;  the  poverty-related  problems 
the  project  will  address;  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  services  the  volunteers 
will  render  and  the  poverty  problems  being 
addressed  by  the  project. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  the  students' 
volunteer  service  experience  and  the  stu- 
dents' classroom  learning  will  be  comple- 
mentary and  mutually  reinforcing. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  FOR  SPECIAL 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  changes  Section  121  of  the 
Act.  the  statement  of  purpose  for  special 
volunteer  programs,  by  eliminating  "social" 
and  "environmental"  from  the  list  of  needs 
which  are  the  targets  of  special  volunteer 
programs.  It  also  adds  as  a  purpose,  provid- 
ing technical  and  financial  assistance  to  en- 
courage volunteer  organizations  and  volun- 
teer efforts  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
level. 

The  House  amendment  removes  from  the 
statement  of  purpose  for  special  volunteer 
programs  that  part  designed  to  encourage 
volunteers  in  other  agencies  and  institutions 
and  places  in  it  a  new  Part  D. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  word  "Federal  "  in  the  Senate 
bill  to  "National  ".  and  eliminating  the  word 
"human  "  from  the  list  of  needs. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  122  of  the 
existing  law  to  provide  that  the  Director 
shall  establish  criteria  for  awarding  grants 
and  contracts  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  eq- 
uitable geographic  distribution  of  programs. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  provi- 
sion requiring  that  grant  or  contract  recipi- 
ents of  special  volunteer  programs  shall  be 
selected  through  a  competitive  proce.ss  that 
includes  public  announcements  of  grants  or 
contracts,  general  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  new  recipients,  and  a  description  of  the 
application  and  review  process. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
adding  at  the  end  of  Section  122  of  the  ex- 
isting law  the  following  subsection:  (d)(1) 
No  grant  or  contract  exceeding  $50,000  shall 
be  made  under  this  Part  unless  the  grantee 
or  contractor  has  been  selected  by  a  com- 
petitive process  which  includes  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  availability  of  funds  for 
such  grant  or  contract,  general  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  recipients  or  contractors, 
and  a  description  of  the  application  process 
and  application  review  process. 

(2)  Multiple  grants  or  contracts  to  the 
same  grantee  or  contractor  within  any  one 
year  to  support  activities  having  the  same 
general  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
single  grant  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, but  multiple  grants  or  contracts  to  the 
same  grantee  or  contractor  to  support  clear- 
ly distinct  activities  shall  be  deemed  sepa- 
rate grants  or  contracts. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
dropping  the  word  'human"  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  problems. 

ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  GRANTS  AND 

CONTRACTS 

The  House  amendment  includes  career  de- 
velopment,   employment,    and    educational 
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opportunities  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed veterans  in  the  Director's  authority 
for  making  grants  and  contracts. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
IMPROVING  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  Part 
D.  Technical  and  Financial  Assistance  for 
Improving  Volunteer  Programs,  by  moving 
from  Part  C  of  the  Act  the  authority  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  grants 
and  by  expanding  the  description  of  grants 
authorized  under  this  Part. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa 
rable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  adds  to  the  description  of  purposes  of 
technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
Part  C.  Section  123  of  the  Act.  'technical 
assistance  and  training  programs,  including 
the  creation  or  expansion  of  private  capa- 
bilities where  possible;  and.  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  organizations,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  low-income,  minority, 
and  community-based  groups. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

The  House  amendment  maltes  technical 
changes  in  Sections  201  and  202  of  the  cur- 
rent law  clarifying  the  role  of  the  Director 
and  to  change  references  to  the  Director. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

LOCAL  FINANCIAL  SHARE  REQUIRED  FOR  RSPV 
PROJECTS 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
201  of  the  current  law  to  provide  a  fixed 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  local  contributions 
which  may  be  required  for  RSVP  projects, 
specifying  that  the  local  contribution  re- 
quirement may  not  exceed  30  percent  of 
project  costs  for  the  third  and  succeeding 
years  of  project  operations.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  current 
practice  of  the  ACTION  agency  is  to  require 
a  30'^i  local  contribution  for  projects  even 
though  the  current  law  allowed  up  to  50'^c 
contribution.  The  conferees  agree  a  larger 
local  contribution  should  be  encouraged 
whenever  possible;  however,  there  is  a  con- 
cern that  smaller  rural  programs  could  not 
generate  additional  local  funds  if  a  higher 
percentage  match  were  required. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  FGP  VOLUNTEERS 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
211(b)(2)  of  the  Act  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  a  "particular"  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent be  involved  in  order  to  continue  services 
to  a  mentally  retarded  person  more  than  21 
years  of  age.  The  Senate  bill  addresses  this 
same  problem  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  Section  211(b)(2)  of  the  Act. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  Foster  Grand- 
parents should  be  replaced  when  they 
become  unavailable  for  service  while  serving 
a  mentally-handicapped  person  above  the 
age  of  21  years  when  it  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  individual  served 
by  the  Foster  Grandparent  and  the  Foster 
Grandparent.  The  Conferees  also  agree  that 
replacement  can  occur  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. 

STIPEND  FOR  FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  AND  SENIOR 
COMPANION  VOLUNTEERS 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
211(d)  of  the  Act  to  raise  the  stipend  for 
Foster  Grandparents  and  Senior  Compan- 
ion Volunteers  from  $2.00  to  $2.20  provided 


sufficient  appropriations  are  available.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

DEFINITION  OF  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS 

The  House  amendment  amends  Section 
211(e)  of  the  Act  to  conform  the  existing 
definition  of  "low-income  persons"  to 
changes  made  in  the  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  The  House  amendment  defines  "low- 
income  person"  and  "person  of  low-income" 
as  any  person  whose  income  is  not  more 
than  125%  of  the  poverty  line  defined  in  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act.  It 
states  that  each  person  whose  income  is  not 
more  than  100%  of  that  level  shall  be  given 
special  consideration  for  participation.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DEFINITION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 

The  House  amendment  conforms  the  ex- 
isting definition  of  "Community  Action 
Agency"  to  changes  made  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  such  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

NEW  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COMPANION 
PROGRAM 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amert^ment  amend  Section  213  of  the  Act  to 
provide  new  authorities  for  the  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
homebound  and  deinstitutionalization  of 
the  elderly  by  recruiting  unpaid,  volunteer 
trainers  to  train  Senior  Companions  to 
assess  the  needs  of  older  persons  and  to  pro- 
vide home  care  .services.  'The  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendments  vary; 

(1)  In  the  Senate  bill  the  Director  is  "en- 
couraged" to  recruit  volunteer  trainers.  In 
the  House  bill,  the  Director  is  mandated  to 
encourage  recipient  agencies  to  recruit  vol- 
unteer trainers. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  needs  as- 
sessments and  in-home  services  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  and  supplement  existing  s.vs- 
tems.  The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Director  to  encourage  recipient  agencies/or- 
ganizations to  make  greater  use  of  experi- 
enced Senior  Companions  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  Senior  Companions.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provision. 

(4)  The  Senate  bill  specifically  designates 
a  new  category  of  volunteer  to  be  known  as 
volunteer  leaders.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
izes the  Director  to  use  volunteer  leaders  to 
assist  newer  Senior  Companion  volunteers 
in  performing  their  assignments  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  require  that  an  evaluation  be 
conducted  and  the  results  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  evaluation  requirements 
differ  slightly  in  format. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  following 
changes; 

(1)  to  .substitute  the  word  "authorized" 
for  "encouraged"  in  Sec.  (13)(2)(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill; 

(2)  to  substitute  "participate  in  the  moni- 
tor" for  "provide"  in  Sec.  13(2)(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill; 

(3)  to  add  "Senior  Companion"  before  the 
word  "volunteers"  to  Sec.  13(3)(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill: 

(4)  to  add  "health  care  needs  and"  before 
"health  related  costs'  to  Sec.  13(3)(c)  of  the 

Senate  bill. 

REQUIRED  NON-FEDERAL  FUNDING  SHARE 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment   limit   the   Director"s   authority 


over  matching  funds  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired amount.  Section  14  of  the  Senate  bill 
adds  a  new  Section  224  to  the  Act  to  provide 
that  whenever  non-Federal  contributions 
made  to  volunteer  programs  are  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  by  the  Director,  the 
Director  may  not  restrict  the  manner  in 
which  such  contributions  are  expended. 

The  House  recedes  with  the  following 
amendments: 

( 1 )  to  substitute  "locally  generated"  for 
"non-Federal"  each  time  it  appears  In  Sec. 
224  of  the  Senate  bill; 

(2)  to  substitute  ""are"  for  '"is"  in  Sec.  224 
of  the  Senate  bill; 

(3)  to  substitute  "not  inconsistent"  for 
"consistent"  in  Sec.  224  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  term  locally  generated  contributions 
should  be  broadly  interpreted  to  include 
contributions  allocated  through  state,  local, 
and  private  entities. 

ACTION  AS  A  FOCAL  POINT  FOR  VOLUNTEERISM 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  401  of  the 
Act  to  state  that  ACTION  is  to  provide  a 
focal  point  for  volunteerism  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  level. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  word  "Federal"  to  ""National", 

APPOINTMENT  AUTHORITY 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  with  technical  differences, 
amend  Sec.  401  of  the  Act  by  striking  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  two  Presi- 
dential appointees  as  Associate  Directors, 
two  Presidential  appointees  as  Assistant  Di- 
rectors and  the  description  of  the  functions 
of  two  Deputy  Associate  Directors.  Both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vide for  a  Presidentially  appointed  Associate 
Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty  Op- 
erations, responsible  for  all  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Act.  and  provide  for 
three  Assistant  Directors,  appointed  by  the 
Director.  One  such  Assistant  Director  shall 
be  primarily  responsible  for  anti-poverty 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Act.  and  one 
such  Assistant  Director  shall  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer Programs  under  title  II  of  the  Act. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  one  such  Assistant 
Director  shall  be  primarily  responsible  for 
liaison  with  private  voluntary  organizations 
under  Part  C  of  the  Act.  In  the  House 
amendment,  one  such  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  primarily  responsible  for  programs 
under  Part  D  of  the  Act.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  the  Dir.ector.  or 
in  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  Director  to 
act.  the  order  of  officials  who  shall  act  as 
Director  shall  be.  the  Deputy  Director,  the 
Associate  Director  responsible  for  Older 
American  Volunteer  Programs,  the  Assist- 
ant Director  responsible  for  VISTA,  and  the 
Assistant  Director  responsible  for  liaison 
with  private  voluntary  organizations. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
striking  reference  to  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Director. 

LIMITATION  ON  NON-CAREER  HIRING 
AUTHORITIES 

The  House  amendment  amends  section 
402  of  the  Act  to  require  that  the  number  of 
schedule  B  and  C  employees,  individuals  em- 
ployed on  a  temporary  basis  at  GS-8  and 
higher,  experts,  and  consultants  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  8.5  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  individuals  employed  by  the  ACTION 
agency. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 


Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  ex- 
empting Schedule  B  employees  from  the  8.5 
percent  cap  and  providing  an  effective  date 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  Section  404(f)  of 
the  Act  regarding  the  Director's  authority 
to  delegate  responsibility  for  programs 
under  the  Act  by  deleting  reference  to  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment,  with  a  technical  difference, 
repeal  the  authorization  included  in  Section 
405  of  the  existing  law  for  the  National  Vol- 
unteer Service  Advisory  Council,  effective 
January  1.  1986. 

The  House  recedes. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  required  by  Sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Act  reflect  the  findings  and 
the  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  any  evalua- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  evaluation  re- 
quirements under  Section  416  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  the  evaluations 
and  reports  produced  under  this  Section  will 
be  designed  to  aid  the  Congress,  the  agency, 
and  grantees  to  improve  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  individual  programs  and  the  ability 
of  such  programs  to  address  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  low-income  communities.  Infor- 
mation shall  be  produced  and  included  in 
the  report  by  individual  program  or  agency 
functions. 

NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

The  House  amendment  to  Section  412  of 
the  Act  provides  that  (1)  an  application  for 
refunding  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  re- 
cipient has  been  given  notice  at  least  90 
days  before  the  denial  of  such  application  of 
the  possibility  of  such  denial  and  the 
grounds  for  any  such  denial,  and  (2)  in  any 
case  where  an  application  for  refunding  is 
denied  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  grant  or  contract 
award,  the  recipient  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  an  informal  hearing  before  an 
impartial  hearing  officer  who  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  recipient  and  the  agency. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  in  order 
to  assure  equal  access  to  all  recipients,  such 
hearings  or  other  meetings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  at  locations  convenient  to 
the  recipient  agency. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  period  of  notice  from  90  days 
to  75  days. 

The  changes  in  Section  412  of  the  current 
law  are  not  intended  by  the  Conferees  to 
guarantee  renewal  of  funding  to  grantees 
and  contractors,  but  are  intended  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  procedural  rights  for  grant 
and  contract  recipients.  The  Conferees  feel 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  charge  of  failure  to 
comply  with  terms  of  the  grant  or  contract 
that  reasonable  notice  and  a  hearing  before 
an  impartial  hearing  officer  should  be  af- 
forded to  the  recipients.  It  Is  the  Conferees 
understanding  that  the  authority  of  tne 
hearing  officer  shall  be  to  conduct  the  .lear- 
ing  and  to  make  recommendations,  but  the 


final  decision  on  refunding  will  remain  with 
the  ACTION  agency. 

The  Conferees  do  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  agency  to  exercise  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  deciding  which 
grantees  or  contractors  to  refund  on 
grounds  of  generally  applicable  policy,  or 
where  funding  reductions  become  necessary 
for  reasons  beyond  the  agency's  control,  or 
where  the  recipient  has  ineffectively  man- 
aged agency  resources  or  substantially 
failed  to  comply  with  a  contract  or  grant 
agreement  with  the  agency.  In  these  types 
of  cases,  the  agency  would  be  required  to 
provide  the  recipient  with  the  reasons  for 
the  decision  and  afford  it  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause  at  an  Informal  meeting  as  to 
why  the  action  should  not  be  taken. 

The  location  selection  for  the  hearings 
and  meetings  should  take  into  consideration 
convenience  to  the  recipient  and  the  agency, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  travel  and  other  relat- 
ed costs  required  for  the  hearing.  The  Con- 
ferees intend  the  provision  in  Section  412  to 
Improve  the  services  to  clients  of  the 
ACTION  programs,  not  to  defer  consider- 
able amounts  of  funding  to  a  hearing  proc- 
ess. 

EVALUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  House  amendment  to  Section  416(a) 
of  the  existing  law  requires  biennial,  rather 
than  periodic,  as  in  current  law.  evaluation 
of  programs.  Such  evaluation  is  required  to 
measure  and  evaluate  compliance  with  the 
equitable  distribution  requirement  for  rural 
and  urban  areas  in  section  414  of  the  Act, 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

The  Senate  bill  strikes  a  reference  to  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Section  417  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  House  recedes. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  OTHER'  BENEFITS 

With  a  technical  difference,  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
change  section  418  of  the  Act  to  specify  that 
stipends  or  reimbursement  for  expenses 
paid  to  participants  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  Programs  may  not  be  treated 
as  wages  or  compensation  for  purposes  of 
workers  compensation. 

The  House  recedes, 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

The  House  amendment  strikes  a  no  longer 
applicable  reference  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  In  Section  419  of  the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIBING  REGULATIONS 

With  technical  differences,  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
remove  the  Director's  ability  to  waive  the 
requirements  In  Section  420  of  current  law 
for  30  days  public  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  all  regulations  prior  to  their  effec- 
tive date  and  the  Director's  ability  to  waive 
the  requirement  for  45  days  notice  to  Con- 
gress before  the  implementation  of  final 
regulations. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

The  House  amendment  makes  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  in  the  table  of 
contents  and  other  areas. 

The  House  recedes  with  agreement  that 
appropriate  technical  changes  may  be  nec- 
essary. 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  TITLE  I 

The  Senate  bill  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

The  House  amendment  sets  an  effective 
date  for  provisions  in  title  I  of  October  1. 
1983. 

The  House  recedes. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
I  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorize  the  following  amounts  for 
programs  under  Title  1  of  the  Act; 

|ln  tiscil  yean  and  millions  of  dollarsj 


1984 

1985 

1986 

Title  1  oarl  A  VISTA 

Senate      

House          

Title  1  part  6  sennce  teannng 
urogram 

150 
"250 

1.8 

(') 

1984 
(') 

170 

1.8 

(') 

1984 

(') 

190 
"280 

18 

CI 

1984 

(') 

4  30.0 

House    

Title  1  [lart  t  soecial  volunteer 
proEtams 
Senate 

House 

'  The   House   autlronzes   %Kt   sums   as   necessary   tot  all   ot  Title   I 

'  Ot  ttie  amounts  approorialed  under  ttiis  Title,  not  less  tian  $25  millw 
shall  lirst  tie  available  lo'  carrying  out  Pari  A,  VISTA 

■'  Of  the  amount  apqroprialed  under  this  Title,  not  less  ttiao  $28  million 
shall  first  be  available  for  carrying  out  Part  A,  VtSIA 

« Of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  Title,  not  less  ttiar.  $30  million 
shall  first  be  available  lor  carrymj  out  Part  A,  VISTA 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  authorization  for  Title  I. 
Part  A  (VISTA)  is  $17  million  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  provide  that 
the  authorization  for  Part  B  of  Title  I  is 
$1.8  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 

1985.  and  1986:  and  to  provide  the  authori- 
zation for  Part  C  of  Title  I  is  $1,984  million 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 

1986.  Of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for 
Title  I,  there  must  first  be  made  available 
funds  adequate  to  produce  a  minimum  of 
2.000.  2.200.  and  2.400  full-time  VISTA  vol- 
unteer service  years  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
1985.  and  1986  respectively  for  Part  A.  in- 
cluding support  services  currently  required 
by  the  Act.  as  well  as  those  such  as  pre-serv- 
ice  and  in-service  training  and  job  advance- 
ment/career development  required  by  these 
amendments.  In  fiscal  year  1984.  the  2,000 
volunteer  service  year  level  is  contingent 
upon  receipt  of  funds  in  excess  of  $15.6  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  Title  I  under  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  enacted  in  November 
1983. 

The  Conferees  Intend  that  VISTA  volun- 
teers shall  be  recruited,  trained  and  placed 
evenly  throughout  each  fiscal  year,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  The  minimum 
number  of  volunteer  service  years  required 
to  be  maintained  under  Title  I.  Part  A.  is 
based  on  the  Conferees'  expectation  that 
the  ACTION  Agency  will  continue  to  sup- 
port VISTA  volunteers  at  no  less  than  the 
current  level  of  approximately  $7,200  per 
service  year.  It  is  the  Conferees'  Intention 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  fund 
the  mandated  service  years  obligation  for 
Title  I.  Part  A.  After  the  mandated  service 
years  are  met.  the  Conferees  intend  that 
Part  B  and  C  of  Title  I  should  be  fully 
funded.  Any  remaining  appropriated  funds 
under  Title  I  should  be  used  for  additional 
service  years  under  Title  I  of  Part  A. 

USE  OF  VISTA  FUNDS  FOR  OTHER  ACTION 
.  PROGRAMS 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  authorized  for  programs 
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under  part  A  of  title  I  (VISTA)  may  be  used 
to  provide  volunteers  or  assistance  to  any 
program  or  project  authorized  under  parts 
B  (Service  Learning).  C  (Special  Volunteer 
Programs)  and  D  (Technical  and  Financial 
Assistance)  of  Title  I  or  under  Title  II 
(Older  American  Volunteer  Programs) 
unless  the  program  or  project  meets  the 
anti-poverty  criteria  of  part  A  of  Title  I. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
deleting  reference  to  part  D  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  this  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  assignment 
of  VISTA  volunteers  of  VISTA  assistance  to 
other  ACTION  programs  or  projects,  but  to 
ensure  that  limited  VISTA  resources  and 
volunteers  will  be  used  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  Congress  and  mandated  by  the 
law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
II  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment  au- 
thorize the  following  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams under  Title  II  of  the  Act: 


I  In  millions  ot  Mbn] 


Frscai  mai- 


1984 


1985 


1986 


IISVP 

Scute          27  445  27  445  27  445 

House ,. 31 172  33306  34  638 

Foster  (fandpmnts: 

Saute  _. 48  4  48  4  48  4 

House _..  58  797  61443  63901 

Seraoc  cuiiililliw.' 

Senate - 24106  24  106  24  106 

House _- 31 422  32  296  33  101 

'  S12   mllian  s  set  asafe  lot  the  new   senior  oxniunion  pragtjin 

The    Conferees    agree  to    the    follow^ing 
funding  levels: 
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28  2 
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Fotto  raMkam 

Is 

543 
27  8 

58  7 

SnivanvMlae 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
IV 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion for  administration  and  coordination  of 
$29,438  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1984.  1985  and  1986.  The  House  amendment 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1984. 

1985.  and  1986. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  level  of  authorization  for  Title 
IV  to  $25.8  million  for  FT  84,  $27  million  for 
FY  85.  and  $28  million  for  FY  86. 

DEFINITION  OF  POVERTY  LINE 

Section  203  of  the  House  amendment 
amends  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act  by  requiring  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB  )  use  Bureau  of  Census  Data  in  defin- 
ing "poverty  line".  It  further  amends  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  by  speci- 
fying that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  adjust- 
ments to  the  "poverty  line"  will  be  based  on 
the  index  "For  all  Urban  Consumers".  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  such  provisions. 


The  Senate  recedes. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

The  House  amendment  makes  a  technical 
amendment  updating  a  legislative  reference 
in  the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  Act. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION  ACT  OF   1974 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974.  to  eliminate  one  of  two  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator positions  in  order  to  reduce  bu- 
reaucracy and  prevent  future  circumvention 
of  the  Vacancies  Act  of  1986.  as  amended, 
and  to  make  other  changes. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  House 
amendment  should  be  more  fully  considered 
during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  Act.  It  is  the  conferees  intent  that, 
should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  the 
Administrator  before  such  time  as  the  Act  is 
reauthorized,  the  Vacancies  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  prevn.iling  legislation 
with  regard  to  filling  such  vacancy. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  TITLE  II  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  amendments 
to  Title  II  of  current  law  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment.  The  House  amendment 
provides  that  all  amendments  to  Title  II 
would  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment except  for  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (c)(3)(B)  and  subsection  (e). 
which  would  take  effect  on  October  1.  1983. 
The  House  recedes. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 

Mario  Biagci, 

Ike  Andrews, 

Paul  Simon. 

George  Miller. 

Austin  J.  Murphy, 

Baltasar  Corrada. 

Pat  Williams, 

Bill  Goodling. 

Tom  Coleman. 

Thomas  E.  Petri. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Orrin  Hatch. 

Jeremiah  Denton, 

Don  Nickles, 

Christopher  J.  Dodd, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2073 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R. 2073. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
NICARAGUAN  MINES 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hcuse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  says  that  he 
wants  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
Today  we  can  move  toward  one,  one 
that  will  advance  agreement  at  home 
and  peace  abroad. 


We  can  do  that  by  joining  the  other 
body  in  condemning  the  reckless  and 
illegal  mining  of  Nicaraguan  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  mining  Nicaraguan 
territorial  waters  and  then  withdraw- 
ing the  United  States  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  for  2  years 
with  respect  to  disputes  with  Central 
American  nations,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  broken,  both  domestic 
and  international  law  and  then  moved 
to  hold  its  actions  above  the  law.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  united 
even  our  closest  friends  in  the  world  in 
condemning  America's  actions. 

We  should  immediately  offer  to 
remove  these  mines  from  Nicaraguan 
waters.  Our  reckless  policies  in  Nicara- 
gua undertaken  in  the  name  of  anti- 
communism  only  undermine  respect, 
both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
democratic  institutions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  show  President 
Reagan  how  bipartisan  we  can  be  in 
our  rejection  of  his  policy  by  approv- 
ing the  resolution  that  will  be  offered 
later  today. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF  MAN'S  INHUMANITY 
TOMAN 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  yesterday  on  the  House  floor. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  designate  April  24, 
1984,  as  National  Day  of  Remember- 
ance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  " 
was  offered  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent rule.  This  resolution  would  have 
designated  April  24  as  a  day  of  remem- 
berance  for  all  of  the  victims  of  the 
genocide,  particularly  the  1,5  million 
people  of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were 
victims  of  the  genocide  perpetrated  in 
Turkey  between  1915  and  1923,  With 
228  cosponso-  we  were  confident  of 
its  passage. 

One  lone  voice  opposed  this  meas- 
ure. But  I  wantod  to  let  it  be  known 
that  there  was  a  stronger  voice  which 
opposed  this  resolution— the  State  De- 
partment. Yesterday,  Mr,  Lewis 
Murray  of  the  European  Affairs  Desk 
at  the  State  Department  phoned  my 
office  to  express  the  State  Depart- 
ments  dissatisfaction  with  the  resolu- 
tion. He  not  only  expressed  the  State 
Department's  dissatisfaction,  but  he 
went  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  irresponsible  and  that  it 
would  have  a  negative  impact  if 
passed.  He  alleged  that,  if  passed,  this 
resolution  would:  First,  encourage  ter- 
rorism; and  second,  'muck  up  relations 
with  the  Turkish  Government."  But 
perhaps  his  greatest  effort  in  his  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  me  from  having  the 
resolution  brought  to  the  floor  was 
adding   that   the   Armenian   genocide 


has  never  been  documented.  I  am 
sorry,  but  it  is  that  very  reason  (the 
State  Department's  denial  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide)  that  prompted  me  to 
introduce  this  resolution.  Further- 
more, it  is  ironic  that  an  almost  identi- 
cal resolution  was  passed  in  1975 
under  another  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the 
State  Department  which  published 
almost  2  years  ago  a  note  in  its  bulle- 
tin which  unnecessarily  created  an 
ambiguity  with  regard  to  our  national 
policy  of  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  It  was  our  intent  with  this 
resolution  to  call  upon  this  adminis- 
tration with  the  hope  that  it  would 
clearly,  forcefully,  and  unequivocally 
reaffirm  what  every  President  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  so  acknowledged 
in  harshly  condemning— not  tacitly 
condoning— the  Turkish  massacre  of 
the  Armenian  people.  We  gave  the  ad- 
ministration ample  opportunity.  How- 
ever, the  administration  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
change  its  position.  Once  again,  they 
have  blown  it. 
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(Mr.    DONNELLY    asked    and    was 
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LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
loophole  of  this  week  is  merger  mania 
subsidized  by  Government  tax  breaks 
that  make  corporate  mergers  attrac- 
tive. When  a  corporation  borrows 
money  to  acquire  another  company,  it 
can  deduct  the  interest  expense  from 
its  Federal  tax  return.  Thus  taxpayers 
end  up  subsidizing  over  40  cents  of 
every  dollar  in  merger  interest  costs. 

Merger  fire  is  spreading  across  the 
Nation.  Big  oil  companies,  for  exam- 
ple, are  literally  devouring  each  other. 
Already  this  year,  three  oil  companies 
have  bid  a  total  of  $29.1  billion  to  pur- 
chase competitors.  These  bids  are 
nearly  double  the  amount  the  entire 
domestic  oil  industry  spent  exploring 
for  new  oil  and  gas  in  1982, 

Average  taxpayers  are  hurt  coming 
and  going.  First,  they  subsidize  merg- 
ers through  the  Tax  Code.  Then, 
when  mergers  result  in  larger  and 
fewer  companies,  taxpayers  pay 
higher  prices  for  monopoly  products. 
They  also  pay  because  credit  is  used 
up  in  mergers,  instead  of  being  used  to 
expand  productive  new  job  invest- 
ment. 

Congressman  Byron  Dorgan  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  (H.R.  3137).  which 
would  deny  any  tax  deduction  for  in- 
terest incurred  on  loans  in  connection 
with  large  corporate  takeovers.  This 
legislation  deserves  speedy  passage. 
Let  us  close  this  tax  loophole  and 
douse  merger  mania. 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
agony  and  violence  that  grip  Northern 
Ireland  today  have  roots  in  hostilities 
that  are  generations  old.  They  will  not 
be  settled  quickly  and  they  definitely 
will  not  be  settled  by  violence. 

Any  eventual  solution  to  the  com- 
plex political,  sectarian,  and  economic 
problems  of  Northern  Ireland  will  re- 
quire, above  all.  the  good  will  of  all 
parlies  involved. 

The  New  Ireland  Forum  is  a  bold 
and  creative  attempt  by  many  Irish 
leaders  to  reach  a  realistic  formula  for 
peace. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip. 
Mr.  Foley,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
.sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  com- 
mending the  participants  in  the  New 
Ireland  Forum  and  urging  that  all  par- 
ties consider  the  forum's  recommenda- 
tions for  political  reform  seriously  and 
without  prejudice. 

Thirty-seven  Members  of  this  House 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  that  all  who  share  our  de- 
termination to  help  the  search  for 
peace,  justice,  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland  join  us  as  cosponsors 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  276. 


UMI 


CANCEL  THE  MX 

(Mr.   SMITH   of  Florida  asked 
given  permission 


and 
the 
and 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  continued  opposition 
to  the  MX  missile,  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  continued 
funding  for  this  weapon. 

Last  year  the  President  won  approv- 
al of  the  MX  from  Congress  by  prom- 
ising to  do  all  he  could  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Yet  today  we  are  farther  away 
from  that  goal  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  history.  Relations  between  the 
superpowers  are  at  an  all  time  low. 
The  President  won  the  MX  by  promis- 
ing to  bargain  it  away.  But  he  has  not 
done  so. 

In  an  era  of  $200  billion  deficits,  the 
MX  is  not  something  that  this  country 
can  afford.  With  a  House  Budget  Res- 
olution which  approved  only  a  3.5  per- 
cent rate  of  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  this  year,  and  a  budget  re- 
quest calling  for  13  percent  real 
growth,  we  all  know  the  budget  must 
be  cut.  The  MX  is  the  place  to  start. 
The  $30  billion  for  the  MX  would  be 
better  spent  on  reducing  the  deficit, 
and  improving  our  conventional  de- 
fense. Let  us  take  back  the  MX  we 
gave  the  President  last  year.  It  never 
worked  as  a  weapon.  And  it  is  not 
working  as  a  bargaining  chip. 


was  given  permission  to  address 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  look  for  savings  in  the  defense 
budget,  we  must  not  overlook  the  MX 
missile, 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  United 
States  should  spend  $20  billion  on  the 
MX  which  supposedly  is  designed  to 
survive  an  attack  but  will  be  placed  in 
the  very  existing  and  vulnerable  Min- 
uteman  silos  that  are  now  targeted  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Even  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  could  not  justify  MX  as  a 
more  survivable  missile  than  the  exist- 
ing Minuteman.  Rather,  it  supported 
MX  on  the  grounds  of  military  power 
and  symbolism. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  the 
MX  to  maintain  an  adequate  nuclear 
deterrence.  We  are  already  strong  in 
ICBM's  and  stronger  than  the 
U,S,S.R.  in  submarine-launched  and 
air-launched  missiles.  We  are  building 
the  BIB  bomber  and  have  Stealth  in 
the  wings.  We  are  funding  Midgetman, 
a  less  vulnerable  less  destabilizing  but 
very  effective  weapon.  Building  a  so- 
phisticated missile  like  MX  will  nei- 
ther maintain  the  nuclear  balance  nor 
keep  the  peace.  It  only  will  threaten 
our  survival  and  soak  up  valuable  dol- 
lars that  we  do  not  have. 


ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  national  election  year.  Mr. 
Reagan  is  adopting  a  "blame  Con- 
gress" strategy.  The  President  obvi- 
ously needs  a  scapegoat  for  the  fail- 
ures of  his  own  economic  and  foreign 
policies. 

Today,  at  the  Speaker  s  news  confer- 
ence, the  Speaker  recited  actions  by 
the  Congress  that  have  been  taken  to 
patch  up  the  President's  failures; 
adopting  the  old  adage  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  Speaker's 
statement,  which  speaks  for  itself  to 
the  American  people: 

Statement  of  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr..  April  12.  1984 
Three  years  ago,  the  House  approved  the 
Reagan  budget  and  the  Reagan  tax  bill.  To- 
gether, these  two  measures  put  our  govern- 
ment policy  on  a  collision  course  with  eco- 
nomic reality  and  with  basic  American  prin- 
ciples of  fairness.  They  triggered  the  worst 
recession  since  the  1930s,  pushed  up  real  in- 
terest rates,  and  continued  to  create  deficits 
which  were  unthinkable  before  the  era  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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This  session,  we  have  worked  to  correct 
the  worst  excesses  of  the  Reagan  policy.  We 
passed  a  pay-as-you-go  budget  that 
strengthens  the  safety  net  while  reducing 
the  Reagan  deficit  by  $182  billion.  We 
passed  a  fair  revenue  bill. 

We  took  these  steps  in  a  constructive 
manner.  Instead  of  merely  ridiculing  the  ex- 
cesses and  inequities  of  Reagan  policies,  we 
moved  to  correct  them.  As  a  result  we 
gained  strong  support  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle— 21  Republicans  voted  for  the 
budget:  95  voted  with  us  yesterday. 

When  he  went  too  far  in  1981.  Ronald 
Reagan  liked  to  brag  about  having  biparti- 
san support.  Fortunately  for  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  1984  is  proving  to  be  a  year 
of  bipartisan  support  for  correcting  Reagan 
policies. 


AID  STARVING  PEOPLE  IN 
AFRICA-NOT  MORE  ARMS  FOR 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body,  in  its  wisdom,  added  36  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  for  Africa 
and  famine  relief.  That  measure  is 
now  going  to  conference  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  African  Subcommittee,  I 
want  to  speak  to  one  of  the  nonger- 
mane  amendments. 

This  is  the  amendment  providing 
$62  million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. I  absolutely  oppose  any  confer- 
ence report  that  makes  the  price  of 
aiding  starving  people  in  Africa  to  be 
more  money  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
trations  failed  military  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

We  are  working  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  change  that  policy. 
The  amount  of  money  is  not  the  only 
issue  at  stake  in  the  question  of  El  Sal- 
vador, it  is  the  policy.  Voting  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  at  this  time  will 
completely  preempt  our  attempts  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
support  a  settlement,  not  a  widening, 
of  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  an 
emergency  measure  for  Africa:  there  is 
no  military  emergency  in  El  Salvador 
that  justifies  bypassing  the  regular 
processes  for  approval  of  foreign  aid. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  given  El 
Salvador's  Army  12.367  rifles  and  599 
heavy  guns.  We  have  given  them  $25.6 
million  in  ammunition  for  those  weap- 
ons in  the  same  period.  $1,979  of  am- 
munition per  weapon.  Surely  that 
should  hold  them  until  regular  proc- 
esses can  address  U.S.  policy  as  well  as 
U.S.  funding  in  El  Salvador. 

Should  the  conference  report  return 
with  any  military  aid  for  El  Salvador, 
I  hope  that  we,  in  this  Chamber,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  clear  the 
inappropriateness  of  that  effort  and 
the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  normal 
legislative  procedures. 


BILATERAL  TRADE  SUMMIT  AND 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  RELA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  House  Con- 
current Resolution  291  and  H.R.  486. 
calling  for  a  bilateral  trade  summit 
and  select  committee  on  United 
States-Mexico  relations.  Relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  at  a  criti- 
cal juncture.  The  crisis  in  Central 
America,  the  fall  of  the  oil  markets, 
the  peso  devaluation,  increased  immi- 
gration, and  an  ever-growing  number 
of  protectionist  laws  have,  in  a  short 
time,  changed  the  nature  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationship  be- 
tween us.  Talks  are  needed  to  update 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
on  current  problems  in  United  States- 
Mexico  relations  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  legislate  in  a  manner  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  both  countries.  Re- 
ducing tensions  and  developing  a  mu- 
tually supportive  commercial  and  po- 
litical relationship  should  be  the  goal 
of  U.S.  policy  with  Mexico. 

The  need  is  immediate,  given  the 
size  of  Mexico's  debt,  our  own  trade 
deficit,  and  the  strength  of  our  curren- 
cy. Mexican  products  covered  under 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
will  graduate  next  year  and  will  no 
longer  receive  the  benefit  of  reduced 
tariffs.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
our  strong  currency,  our  trade  deficit 
has  increased  significantly  and  we 
need  help  strengthening  our  own 
export  potential.  Because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  economic  problems  af- 
fecting both  countries,  it  is  important 
that  we  address  them  on  a  bilateral 
basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  trade-re- 
lated, it  is  important  to  discuss  other 
issues  as  well.  Mexico  is  a  leader  in 
Latin  American  politics  and  we  should 
try  to  aline  our  foreign  policies.  Trans- 
boundary  pollution  is  becoming  a  con- 
cern in  the  Southwestern  States  and 
needs  to  be  addressed  as  well.  Immi- 
gration, both  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  is  increasing  and  needs  to  be 
better  understood.  Considering  these 
simultaneously  pressing  issues,  the 
need  for  a  summit  is  self-evident. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  2'h 
MONTHS  MAKE 

<Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  On 
January  29.  when  President  Reagan 
announced  his  reelection,  he  said  that 
America  was  standing  strong,  that  our 
military  might  was  back.  Two  and  a 


half  months  later,  Caspar  Weinberger 
informs  us  that  we  are  not  standing 
quite  as  tall:  apparently  we  are  now 
stooped  over,  that  the  Soviets  are  bent 
on  world  domination. 

What  could  have  changed  in  IVz 
months  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  recap- 
ture this  lead?  The  only  thing  that 
has  changed,  my  colleagues,  is  the  fact 
that  the  defense  budget  is  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  enactment  by  this 
body  and  we  need  to  frighten  the 
American  people  a  little  more  so  that 
the  President  can  get  his  outrageous 
figures  for  defense. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  as  much  to 
be  strong;  we  are  a  powerful  military 
country  becoming  more  powerful  all 
the  time.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  examine  this  new  piece  of 
propaganda  from  the  Pentagon  care- 
fully. 

n  1120 


THE  POLITICAL  OLYMPICS 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  well 
aware  that  this  is  an  election  year.  In 
such  a  year,  the  President  blames  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  blames  the 
President.  The  Republicans  call  the 
Democrats  liberals,  big  spenders  and 
high  taxers.  The  Democrats  call  the 
Republicans  heartless,  deficit  spenders 
and  warmongers.  Then  all  of  us 
wonder  why  politicians  are  held  in  low- 
esteem. 

Since  this  is  also  an  Olympic  year 
and  my  home  district  is  in  southern 
California  where  the  Olympics  will  be 
held.  I  have  often  found  myself  yearn- 
ing to  be  an  Olympic  champion.  The 
games  can  make  even  cynics  believe  in 
miracles— at  least  for  a  little  while. 
Then  it  hit  me  and  I  knew  that  a  great 
idea  was  born. 

My  colleagues,  we  can  do  the  coun- 
try a  great  favor,  raise  the  esteem  in 
which  we  are  held,  and  lead  our 
Nation  to  peace,  prosperity  and 
progress  once  again  in  one  simple  act. 
We  can  establish  a  political  Olympics 
and  show  the  American  public  just 
how  talented  we  really  arc  in  our  vari- 
ous specialties. 

The  world's  first  political  Olympics 
should  be  held  prior  to  the  November 
elections  so  that  American  voters 
would  have  the  results  before  casting 
their  ballots. 

While  not  exhaustive.  I  would  like  to 
propose  the  following  political  Olympic 
events:  preconvention  trials,  carpet- 
bagging,  synchronized  mud-slinging. 
110  meter  high  fence  straddling.  400 
meter  low  fence  straddling,  hop,  skip, 
and  issue  sidestep,  vaulting  to  promi- 


nence, 100  meter  dash  for  delegates, 
3.000  meter  voter  chase,  throwing  the 
shaft,  5  kilometer  backpedaling,  15  kil- 
ometer high  road  walk.  5  kilometer 
low  road  walk,  bandwagon  jumping. 
PAC  backing,  the  big  dive. 

The  most  proficient  political  olympi- 
ans would  then  go  on  to  the  conven- 
tion finals.  Convention  sports  would 
include:  marathon  speechmaking, 
verbal  gymnastics,  convention  floor 
fighting,  ticket  balancing,  arm  twist- 
ing, and  issue  waffling. 

So.  with  your  concurrence,  we  can  go 
a  long  way  to  reestablish  voter  confi- 
dence in  our  leaders'  abilities.  I  do 
hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  noble  cause. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday.  House  Journal 
Resolution  247.  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Mans  Inhumanity  to 
Man  "  was  scheduled  for  consideration. 
The  measure  marks  April  24.  1984.  as  a 
day  of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims 
of  genocide,  especially  the  1.5  million 
Armenians  who  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  between  1915  and  1923. 

This  was  a  noncontroversial  piece  of 
commemorative  legislation  until  the 
State  Department  decided  to  oppose 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  can 
oppose  a  day  honoring  the  victims  of 
all  genocides.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  despite  the  recognition  by 
every  U.S.  President  and  the  abun- 
dance of  documentation  of  this  trage- 
dy, the  State  Department  no  longer 
acknowledges  the  Armenian  genocide. 

The  State  Department  claims  that 
they  are  opposing  the  bill  because 
they  fear  an  outbreak  of  terrorism  if 
this  legislation  passes.  I  find  this  a 
hard  line  to  swallow  from  the  same 
people  that  have  no  qualms  about 
mining  Nicaraguan  ports. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  terror- 
ism. The  State  Department  is  allowing 
foreign  policy  negotiations  with 
Turkey  to  interfere  with  the  seeming- 
ly simple  matter  of  recognizing  victims 
of  genocide  all  over  the  world.  The  Ar- 
menian genocide  is  a  historical  fact.  So 
are  the  Jewish  and  Southeast  Asian 
genocides. 

Questioned  by  an  aide  about  his 
policy  of  Jewish  genocide.  Hitler  said: 
"Who  after  all  now  remembers  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Armenians?"  Appar- 
ently the  State  Department  does  not. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DESIGNATE 
WILDLIFE  REFUGES  IN  CON- 
NECTICUT 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  in  filing  legislation  which 
would  designate  five  areas  in  Connecti- 
cut as  Federal  wildlife  refuges.  The 
areas  include  Milford  Point  in  my  own 
Third  Congressional  District. 

Milford  Point  is  a  10-acre  barrier 
beach  w'hich  separates  Nell's  Island 
marshes  from  Long  Island  Sound.  This 
area  is  especially  significant  as  a 
breeding  habitat  for  several  threat- 
ened species  of  aquatic  birds. 

The  point  serves  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  nesting  sites  in  Connecticut 
for  the  Piping  Plover,  a  candidate  for 
the  Federal  threatened  species  list. 
The  Piping  Plover  has  been  on  a  long- 
term  decline  throughout  its  range  due 
primarily  to  destruction  of  habitat  re- 
sulting from  coastal  development. 

Milford  Point  also  supports  the  larg- 
est population  of  the  Least  Tern.  215 
nesting  pairs  in  1982.  This  bird  is 
listed  as  endangered  in  New  Jersey 
and  California,  and  is  considered  to  be 
on  a  long-term  decline  throughout  its 
North  American  range. 

In  addition,  research  shows  that  Mil- 
ford Point  is  one  of  the  five  primary 
feeding  areas  for  the  Chimon  Island 
herons.  The  area  protects  the  Nell's 
Island  marsh  system,  which  is  a  popu- 
lar area  for  duck  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  an  excellent  duck  breeding  habi- 
tat. The  Wheeler  Wildlife  Refuge  is  lo- 
cated within  Nell's  marsh  system. 

This  land  is  endangered  by  develop- 
ment, and  may  not  be  preserved  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  acquire 
the  tract. 

Milford  is  a  very  environmentally 
conscious  community.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  longstanding  concern  among 
Milford  residents  that  Milford  Point 
may  be  spoiled  by  development.  This 
bill  will  .stabilize  the  area  once  and  for 
all,  and  maintain  its  beautiful,  wild 
state. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  action  from  this 
House  so  that  this  environmentally 
important  land  will  be  preserved. 


UMI 


And  President  Reagan  has  marched 
us  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  quagmire. 

He  sent  U.S.  advisers  to  El  Salvador. 

He  started  a  not-so-secret  war 
against  Nicaragua. 

He  sent  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  to 
Honduras,  and  is  turning  it  into  a  vir- 
tual U.S.  military  base. 

Now  he  has  crossed  the  line.  He  has 
sent  the  CIA  to  mine  Nicaraguan 
ports. 

Mining  ports  is  an  act  of  war. 

Ronald  Reagan  seems  to  think  he 
can  recruit  a  personal  army,  and  use  it 
to  fight  a  personal  war  without  con- 
sent of  Congress. 

This  episode  is  alarming.  It  is  only 
the  latest  step  in  a  policy  that  relies 
almost  entirely  on  violence  rather 
than  reason. 

Now.  finally.  Congress  is  starting  to 
stand  up  for  its  convictions.  But  a  non- 
binding  resolution  is  not  enough. 

We  in  Congress  should  have  stopped 
the  covert  war  against  Nicaragua  long 
ago. 

And  we  should  stop  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's military  approach  in 
Central  America  before  we  go  off  the 
brink. 


CONGRESS  IS  SHOWING  SOME 
BACKBONE 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  show  President  Reagan  that 
Congress  has  some  backbone. 

Time  and  again.  Congress  has  given 
President  Reagan  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  Central  America. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
APRIL  13.  1984.  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  TITLE  XII  OF  H.R. 
3678.  WATER  RESOURCES  CON- 
SERVATION. DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  IM- 
PROVEMENT AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  April  13.  1984, 
to  file  a  report  on  title  XII  of  H.R. 
3678.  the  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion, Development,  and  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
just  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Has  this  been  discussed  with  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee  or  cleared 
with  the  minority  on  the  committee? 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  a  little  bit 
more  about  what  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

This  is  just  a  filing  of  a  report.  The 
committee  has  approved  the  legisla- 
tion. In  case  we  might  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  it  is  an  attempt  to  get 
time  until  tomorrow  evening. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will  for- 
give me.  I  could  not  hear  all  he  was 
saying.  What  is  this  issue? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation,  Development 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  It  is  conservation 
legislation.  H.R.  3678.  that  was  ap- 
proved almost  unanimously  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentle- 
man could  enlighten  us.  This  is  the 
bill  that  was  approved  by  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  and  Public 
Works  prior  to  consideration  or  is  that 
not  the  case?  Is  this  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

No,  this  is  the  one  that  we  have  se- 
quential referral.  The  report  had  to  be 
filed  by  today,  the  12th. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Considering  the 
length  of  time  between  the  passage  of 
the  bill  and  its  ultimate  filing,  can  the 
gentleman  give  us  what  length  of  time 
has  transpired  here?  Does  the  gentle- 
man know? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  concluded  the 
work  on  the  bill— I  am  not  sure,  Tues- 
day. I  think.  It  is  just  that  it  is  a  volu- 
minous report  and  they  needed  more 
time. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


■3  1130 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  in  previous 
Congresses  which  calls  for  a  commis- 
sion to  make  an  indepth  study  of  the 
Tax  Code  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  to  make,  after  that  study,  certain 
recommendations  back  to  the  Con- 
gress to  do  a  number  of  things,  to  cer- 
tainly simplify  the  filing  procedure, 
for  today  47  percent  of  those  who  file 
their  returns  must  have  professional 
help,  to  make  it  easier  to  do  this,  and 
to  certainly  simplify  and  to  make  more 
equity  in  our  tax  sy.stem.  This  is  long 
overdue.  We  obviously  do  not  have  the 
capacity  nor  courage  within  our  body 
to  make  those  recommendations.  I 
think  it  needs  an  outside  commission 
to  make  this  study.  I  am  certainly  not 
one  to  very  often  vote  for  or  even  rec- 
ommend a  commi-ssion,  but  this  is  one 
instance  where  a  commission  only  can 
do  the  job  that  i.s  needed. 


dren.  as  we  begin  to  address  this  na- 
tional problem. 


MINING  OF  PORTS  IN 
NICARAGUA 


TAX  REFORM  LONG  OVERDUE 

(Mr.  MYERS  aked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  our 
colleagues  in  welcoming  our  guest 
clergy  today  who  just  delivered  the 
very  beautiful  prayer,  the  Reverend 
Helen  Russell,  who  just  also  happens 
to  be  the  wife  of  our  good  friend,  staff 
member  George  Russell.  We  certainly 
welcome  our  guest  chaplain.  She  did  a 
beautiful  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  this  House 
passed  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984.  If  one  examines  the  content 
of  that  bill  I  think  we  will  find  very 
little  tax  reform.  But  in  my  judgment 
tax  reform  for  the  American  taxpayer 
is  certainly  long  overdue. 


MEMBERS  INVITED  TO  COSPON- 
SOR  H.R.  4740.  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
COMMISSION  ON  MISSING 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  w-as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
week  we  learn  of  another  missing 
child.  The  details  of  each  case  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  incidence  of  fear  and 
pain  and  grief  for  the  children  and 
their  families  is'  always  tragic.  The 
horror  of  the  unknown  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  direct- 
ly experience  it.  Parents  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  disappearance  of  their 
child  as  the  wait  begins.  Sometimes 
parents  wait  years,  only  to  learn  what 
they  had  feared  most.  It  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  is  confined  to  any  particular 
city  or  region  or  State;  it  is  of  national 
proportions  and  can  affect  anyone  at 
any  moment. 

Although  the  personal  costs  are 
enormous  and  the  problem  of  missing 
children  is  widespread,  we  have  not 
yet  established  a  system  to  address 
this  national  tragedy.  Yes.  there  are 
well-organized  groups  of  people  who 
care  enough  to  make  a  difference,  but 
too  often  one  must  directly  experience 
the  pain  of  a  missing  child  before  be- 
coming involved.  Parents  whose  chil- 
dren are  missing  reach  out  to  us  for 
help,  but  the  resources  are  inadequate 
and  the  prospects  for  the  successful 
return  of  their  child  dim  each  day. 

Government  must  do  for  the  people 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
The  parents  of  missing  children  need 
our  help  desperately  and  we  must 
work  to  see  that  our  resources  on  the 
national.  State,  and  local  levels  are  en- 
hanced. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  4740.  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  Missing  Chil- 


SCHOOL  PRAYER.  LINE-ITEM 
VETO.  AND  BALANCED-BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 

MENTS 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  one  of  us  in  Congress  is  standing 
in  the  well  asking  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  calling  for  consideration 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  vol- 
untary school  prayer,  line-item  veto, 
and  balanced  budget. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  order 
for  this  rule  to  be  made  appropriate,  it 
mu.st  have  the  clearance  of  both  the 
minority  and  majority  leaderships. 
The  minority  leadership  has  OKd  this 
request.  I  now  yield  to  the  majority 
for  the  unanimous  consent  requests. 

Once  again  there  has  not  been  a 
unanimous  request  granted  by  the  ma- 
jority leadership.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
redundancy  of  tlMs  offer,  but  once 
again  we  see  who  is  standing  in  the 
line  of  progress  r  f  school  prayer,  a 
line-item  veto,  and  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  took  a  difficult  but  necessary 
step  toward  making  a  downpayment  of 
the  Federal  defict.  I  voted  for  passage 
of  H.R.  4170  because  it  raises  revenue 
by  closing  loopholes  rather  than  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  my  con- 
stituents by  raising  tax  rates. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  H.R.  4170  is  only  one  seg- 
ment of  a  three-part  approach  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  All  three  components- 
domestic  spending  cuts,  defense  sav- 
ings, and  loophole  closings— must 
move  forward  in  the  legislative  process 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  deficit  re- 
duction downpayment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  the 
genuine  bipartisan  efforts  which  led  to 
yesterdays  vote.  We  must  take  the  re- 
maining steps  toward  the  balanced  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  and  not  allow 
our  efforts  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
smokescreen  for  raising  taxes.  If  the 
Congress  is  unwilling  to  continue  its 
work  to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  President  use  his  veto 
power  to  insure  that  the  remainder  of 
our  downpayment  is  achieved  this 
year.  That  should  not  be  necessary  if 
we  can  continue  to  work  together. 


(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  had  a  vote  on  the 
mining  of  the  ports  in  Nicaragua,  the 
House  wants  to  rush  to  judgment  and 
get  in  on  the  act. 

But  before  we  get  to  this  vote,  there 
is  something  that  is  really  troubling 
me.  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  was 
fully  briefed  on  this  last  month.  I  also 
suspect  that  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  had  knowledge  of  this 
mining  of  the  ports.  And  yet  neither 
took  any  action  on  this  matter. 

If  the  situation  is  so  bad.  what  I 
want  to  know  is  what  did  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  know,  and 
when  did  they  know  it,  and  why  did 
they  not  do  something  to  stop  it? 


OPERATION  QUICKLOOK 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, I  had  the  pleasure  of  traveling 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  James  David 
Ford  to  West  Germany  as  a  partici- 
pant in  the  U.S.  Army's  "Operation 
Quicklook.'  The  purpose  of  the  trip  is 
to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  our  military 
readiness  in  West  Germany  so  as  to 
better  assess  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  this  vital  area  of  the  world. 

The  itinerary  is  very  intense  and  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  as  a  very  valuable  educa- 
tional experience. 

Incidentally,  the  flight  is  on  a  regu- 
lar scheduled  transport  in  case  the 
people  back  home  or  your  November 
opponent  asks.  It  is  no  junket,  I  can 
assure  you. 

The  last  time  I  visited  Germany  was 
in  1979  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
both  our  readine.ss  and  our  morale  ap- 
pears to  be  better.  The  M-1  tank  is 
proving  to  be  an  effective  weapon;  we 
have  better  qualified  and  trained  per- 
sonnel manning  our  defen.ses;  and  rela- 
tions between  the  German  people  and 
our  troops  are  improved. 

The  general  state  of  readiness,  I  be- 
lieve, is  high  and  presents  an  effective 
deterrent  to  Soviet  goals  in  Western 
Europe. 

There  are  a  couple  of  areas,  howev- 
er, that  we  need  to  address.  There  is 
strong  consensus  among  our  com- 
manding officers  in  Germany  that  we 
need  to  improve  our  defenses  against 
binary  weapons. 

The  bulky  clothing  our  forces  would 
have  to  wear  if  the  Soviets  used  binary 
weapons  cuts  a  soldier's  fighting  effec- 
tiveness by  50  percent.  Clearly,  that  is 
unacceptable. 


We  also  need  to  reexamine  our  air 
defense  network,  which,  I  believe,  is  in 
need  of  improvement. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Congress,  in  debat- 
ing the  big-ticket  items  such  as  the  B- 
1  bomber  and  MX  missile,  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  big  picture,  which  must 
include  a  credible  conventional  de- 
fense in  Western  Europe. 
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IS  THIS  THE  EXAMPLE  TO 
FOLLOW? 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2 
days  ago,  our  eyes  were  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signing  into  law  a  bill 
designating  May  1  as  Law  Day  U.S.A. 
And  yet  at  the  same  time,  word  was 
slowly  coming  to  our  attention  that  in 
violation  of  international  law,  opera- 
tives from  the  CIA  has  been  engaging 
forces  to  lay  mines  inside  a  sovereign 
nation's  territorial  waters.  What  then 
are  we  to  conclude  about  this  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  law?  That  it 
is  our  prerogative  to  pick  and  choose 
when  and  where  we  wish  to  observe  it, 
that  a  nation  such  as  ours  founded  on 
the  rule  of  law  is  in  fact,  above  the  law 
itself?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  what  in 
fact  was  the  case,  that  a  few  men,  sit- 
ting in  splendid  isolation  from  the 
democratic  institutions  of  this  great 
NatioD.  felt  that  somehow  they  had 
the  right  to  make  such  judgments,  ir- 
respective of  the  will  of  their  own 
people  and  the  dictates  of  internation- 
al law? 

The  dangers  of  this  misguided  policy 
go  beyond  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
harbors  and  the  damage  done  to 
friend  and  foe  alike;  they  threaten  to 
undermine  our  Nation's  effort  to  seek 
justice,  peace  and.  yes,  law  in  Central 
America.  By  this  policy  are  we  not  in- 
viting many  there  to  look  at  the 
United  States  now  and  wonder:  Is  this 
the  example  that  they  would  have  us 
follow? 


H.R.  5394.  THE  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
provision  of  this  reconciliation  bill, 
H.R.  5394,  to  extend  the  offset  in  pay 
increase  for  our  retired  military  per- 
sonnel who  have  subsequently  become 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
is,  in  my  judgment,  an  affront  to  all 
members  of  our  armed  services,  both 
active  and  retired.  To  take  from  cur- 
rent earnings  an  amount  equal  to  any 
increase  in  earned  retired  pay.  from 


military  retirees  only,  is  discriminato- 
ry to  the  utmost  degree. 

When  this  was  first  implemented  on 
August  18,  1982,  supposedly  for  only  3 
years,  I  strongly  objected  and  my 
views  have  not  changed.  Many  of 
these  individuals  have  one  or  more 
children  of  college  age,  and  everyone 
here  is  aware  of  the  high  cost  of  edu- 
cation. Members  here  know  the  impor- 
tance we  place  on  education  for  gain- 
ful employment,  and  we  know  that 
more  and  more,  future  jobs  will  re- 
quire more  education.  Do  we  want  to 
place  an  additional  hardship  on  our 
military  retirees  who  are  attempting 
to  educate  their  children? 

While  most  Members  will  agree  that, 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  Federal 
spending  should  be  reduced,  this 
should  not  be  done  in  piece-meal  fash- 
ion, that  singles  out  any  one  segment 
of  our  society.  Obviously,  the  House  is 
not  ready  to  take  this  on.  as  was  evi- 
denced last  week  when  only  59  Mem- 
bers voted  to  reduce  all  cost-of-living 
allowances  by  2  percent. 

Members  of  our  armed  services  sacri- 
fice by  family  separation  over  their  ca- 
reers, they  are  moved  to  new  duty  sta- 
tions every  few  years,  and  their  bene- 
fits, to  include  retirement  benefits 
that  have  been  promised,  by  law, 
before  they  signed  up.  are  considered 
as  due  compensation  for  their  service. 
To  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, in  my  view,  so  in  good  conscious, 
I  cannot  support  this  language  con- 
tained herein. 


CLEARING  CERTAIN  IMPEDI- 
MENTS TO  LICENSING  OF  THE 
YACHT  DADS  PAD'  FOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT IN  THE  COASTWISE 
TRADE 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1186)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's  Pad 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  1.  line  12,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Zobra"  and  insert 
"Zorba  ". 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker.  S. 
1186  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
the  Private  Calendar  on  February  7. 
The  bill  extends  the  coastwise  tracking 
privileges  of  two  vessels.  Dad's  Pad 
and  Zorba.  These  vessels  cannot  be 
used  in  domestic  commerce  because 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920  prohibits  the  granting  of  coast- 
wise trading  privileges  to  vessels  that 
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at  any  time  had  a  foreign  owner.  The 
fact  that  these  vessels  were  at  one 
time  owned  by  aliens  was  unknown  to 
the  present  owners  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. Given  this  fact,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  already  agreed  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  section  27.  Un- 
fortunately, a  typographical  error  ap- 
peared in  the  documents  filed  with  the 
House  Clerk  when  the  bill  was  on  the 
Private  Calendar  in  February.  The 
ship  Zorba  was  misspelled  Z-o-b-r-a  in- 
stead of  the  correct  Z-o-r-b-a.  The 
Senate  amendment  simply  corrected 
this  spelling  error.  No  other  changes 
were  made  in  the  bill  since  it  was  last 
considered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5394.  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  483  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  483 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5394)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985.  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  t)€en  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  following:  (1 )  an 
amendment  to  insert  a  new  section  in  title 
III  consisting  of  the  text  of  section  1006  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  now  printed  in  italic  on  page  993, 
line  19  through  page  996,  line  10  of  H.  Rept. 
98-432.  part  2,  on  H.R.  4170.  and  to  insert  a 
corresponding  reference  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents to  title  III  of  H.R.  5394.  said  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  said  amendment  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
and  (2)  an  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  10.  1984,  by,  and 
rf  offered  by.  Representative  Pepper  of 
Florida  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  but  shall  t>e  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Mr.  Pepper  and  a 


Member  opposed  thereto.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  483 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5394,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1984. 
The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
provides  for  6  hours  of  general  debate, 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  Chairman 
Jones  of  the  Budget  Committee  has 
indicated  he  will  yield  portions  of  his 
time  to  committees  which  desire  to 
discuss  legislation  in  the  bill  which 
falls  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  rule 
also  provides  that  the  bill  shall,  if  con- 
sidered, be  considered  as  read. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  only  two 
amendments,  which  themselves  shall 
not  be  amendable: 

FMrst,  an  amendment  to  insert  a  new 
section  in  title  III  of  the  bill,  consist- 
ing of  the  text  of  section  1006  of  H.R. 
4170  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  printed  in  italic 
in  House  Report  98-432,  part  2,  and  to 
insert  a  corresponding  reference  to  the 
table  of  contents  of  title  III.  This 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  a  division 
of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  it  shall 
be  debatable  for  1  hour  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto. 

This  amendment  contains  the  freeze 
on  physician  fees  for  medicare  inpa- 
tient services  and  the  mandatory  as- 
signment for  physicians  which  were 
originally  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1983.  The  amendment  was  not  offered 
when  the  tax  bill  was  considered  since 
all  the  medicare  provisions  were  re- 
moved from  the  bill  and  included  in- 
stead in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Since  the  amendment  is  not  subject 
to  a  demand  for  the  division  of  the 
question,  either  both  the  fee  freeze 
and  mandatory  assignment  will  be 
added  to  the  bill  or  neither  will  be. 

Second,  an  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  10, 

1984,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Pepper  of  Florida.  This  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  30  min- 


utes, with  the  time  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  Pepper 
and  a  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  provides  that  phy- 
sicians' claims  for  medicare  reimburse- 
ment should  be  paid  no  more  than  30 
days  after  the  approval  of  a  claim. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated or  unusual  about  this  rule, 
but  it  is  part  of  an  extraordinary  proc- 
ess intended  to  deal  with  an  extraordi- 
nary economic  situation  in  this 
Nation. 

This  process  began  with  the  passage 
in  the  House  last  week  Of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  280,  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  Consistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  past  4  years,  that  reso- 
lution contained  reconciliation  direc- 
tives to  eight  House  committees  to 
report  legislation  which  would  reduce 
Federal  outlays  over  the  next  3  years 
by  $12.35  billion. 

Under  normal  circumstances  no  fur- 
ther House  action  would  occur  until 
the  Senate  acted  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  House  and  Senate  agreed 
on  the  final  form  of  a  resolution.  At 
that  point  any  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions in  the  resolution  would  become 
binding,  and  House  committees  would 
submit  recommendations  for  achieving 
.savings  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  Budget  Committee  would 
then  package  the  recommendations— 
without  substantive  change— and 
report  a  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
House  for  consideration. 

This  year,  however,  circumstances 
are  not  normal.  The  public  debt  stands 
at  $1,492  billion  and  is  increasing  by 
$765  million  each  day.  If  we  were  to 
take  no  action  to  reduce  spending  or 
increase  revenues  we  would  have  a  def- 
icit of  more  than  $300  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1989.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  an 
election  year,  with  the  resulting  dis- 
tractions, political  posturing,  and  long 
recesses  to  facilitate  national  party 
conventions  and  campaigning.  Every 
day  that  passes  makes  it  less  likely 
that  we  will  take  any  meaningful 
action  to  reduce  the  deficits  this  year. 

In  this  situation  we  cannot  wait  for 
the  regular  process  to  run  its  course.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  act  now.  Because 
of  the  need  for  prompt  action  the 
Budget  Committee  began  last  week  to 
work  with  reconciled  committees  to 
put  together  a  bill  which  satisfied  the 
reconciliation  directives  contained  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280. 
These  committees  responded  by  pro- 
viding the  Budget  Committee  with  leg- 
islative provisions  to  achieve  the  di- 
rected savings.  Some  of  these  provi- 
sions had  been  included  in  legislation 
previously  reported  by  the  various 
committees;  some  had  been  in  earlier 
stages    of    committee    consideration. 


When  the  provisions  from  the  recon- 
ciled committees  had  been  assembled. 
Chairman  Jones  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee introduced  the  reconciliation 
package  as  H,R.  5394. 

Because  of  the  need  for  prompt 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the  Rules 
Committee  used  its  authority  to  make 
H.R.  5394  in  order  for  consideration  by 
the  House,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  been  considered  and  reported  by 
any  committee.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Rules  Committee  did  not  take  this 
action  lightly.  The  committee  is  reluc- 
tant to  take  any  action  to  shortcut 
the  normal  legislative  process,  but  in 
these  extraordinary  economic  circum- 
stances we  believe  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  facilitate  timely  consideration  of 
this  measure  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Last  week  we  adopted  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  called  for  deficit  reduc- 
tions of  more  than  $182  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  Some  skeptics  ac- 
cused us  of  making  empty  promises 
and  attacked  the  whole  budget  process 
as  a  sham.  Yesterday  we  fulfilled  the 
first  of  the  promises  contained  in 
House  Resolution  280  by  passing  H.R. 
4170  and  raising  revenues  by  nearly 
$50  billion.  Today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  a  second  promise  by 
passing  this  reconciliation  bill  and  re- 
ducing entitlement  spending.  It  is  vi- 
tally important  that  we  demonstrate 
our  determination  to  live  up  to  our 
promise  to  cut  the  deficits  and  enact 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  budget 
plan  we  agreed  to  last  week. 

D  1150 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  in  the  debate  on 
the  reconciliation  bill  I  hope  to  make 
some  remarks  pointing  out  what  a 
hoax  that  bill  is. 

What  spending  cuts  it  contains  are 
mostly  phony. 

What  it  really  does  is  increase  spend- 
ing and  place  back  on  the  Federal  dole 
those  old  and  dear  friends  of  the 
Democratic  majority,  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

However,  I  want  to  talk  about  an- 
other hoax  being  played  out  here 
today,  and  it  is  this  rule. 

The  rule  is  what  most  rules  are 
around  here. 

It  is  a  muzzle  on  the  minority. 

We  are  given  no  opportunity  under 
this  rule  to  present  an  opposing  view, 
to  offer  alternative  solutions,  or  to 
give  the  American  people  something 
else  to  consider,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Latta,  and  others 
will  specifically  point  out  what  alter- 


natives will  be  open  and  available  to 
the  House  if  we  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question  and  get  a  substitute  rule. 
This  rule  is  not  much  of  an  example 
of  representative  government.  Few 
procedures  in  this  House  are. 

This  House  is  no  longer  a  delibera- 
tive body.  It  is  no  longer  a  legislative 
body.  It  is  a  partisan  political  body. 

We  have  a  House  in  which  it  takes 
months  and  sometimes  years  to  get 
the  time  on  this  floor  to  consider  legis- 
lation needed  to  fight  crime  or  im- 
prove immigration  laws,  but  when 
someone  in  the  majority  feels  the  itch 
to  partisanly  attack  the  President,  the 
time  is  made  available  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  even  moments. 

We  will  spend  practically  this  entire 
day  playing  politics— with  rules,  with 
foreign  policy,  with  deficits,  and  with 
budgets. 

Count  the  number  of  times  today  if 
you  will,  that  partisan  attacks  are 
launched  on  the  floor.  Count  the 
number  of  Members  who  devote  their 
time  to  electioneering  rather  than  leg- 
islating. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  partisan  snip- 
ing that  gets  to  me.  It  is  even  more 
fundamental  than  that. 

It  touches  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  minority  rights  in 
this  body. 

If  this  were  a  truly  deliberative 
body,  the  minority  Members  who  are 
the  duly  elected  Representatives  of 
about  80  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try, would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
represent  those  people. 

It  is  our  right,  but  it  is  denied,  in 
this  rule  and  in  most  rules.  It  is  denied 
in  subcommittees  all  across  this  side  of 
the  Capitol.  It  is  denied  in  full  com- 
mittees and  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  other  democracy 
in  the  world  that  I  know  of,  does  not 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  minority 
like  this  House  does. 

The  rules  and  procedures  of  this 
House  work  on  our  democratic  institu- 
tion like  corrosive  acid  on  a  delicate 
metal. 

I  do  not  expect  that  corrosion  to  be 
checked  here  today. 

I  only  bring  it  up  again  because  it 
has  to  be  made  a  part  of  this  record, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  follow 
us  in  positions  of  leadership  and  as 
protectors  of  our  democratic  process. 

They  will  face  a  great  challenge  in 
restoring  the  fundamentals  of  demo- 
cratic rule  or  at  least  preserving  them 
from  further  dissolution. 

The  challenge  is  not  to  this  House, 
because  it  seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  It 
must  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  will  come  later  when  the  chal- 
lenge will  be  even  greater. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  today, 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  to  defy  the  tradition  that  has 
been  going  on  for  this  session,  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  give  the 
minority,  give  those,  yes,  even  on  the 


majority  side  who  would  feel  inclined 
to  support  the  minority  in  this  case, 
an  opportunity  to  offer  a  substitute 
rule,  and  that  will  be  adequately  ex- 
plained by  those  Members  on  our  side 
who  will  follow. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  respect  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  this  rule  is  not  politics.  This 
rule  is  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  committee  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  means  by  which  we  may  discover 
the  way  we  can  save  medicare  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Within  4  years,  medicare  will  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  its  bills.  Here- 
tofore, the  Congress  has  tried  various 
means  of  reducing  or  holding  down 
medicare  costs.  We  have  imposed  cer- 
tain limitations  upon  hospitals.  We 
have  increased  cost  sharing  on  benefi- 
ciaries. Now  we  have  thought  we 
might  just  as  well  ask  the  doctors  if 
they  will  also  make  some  sacrifices. 

But  we  have  offered  a  package. 
First,  we  say  to  the  doctors,  "We  want 
you  to  try  for  a  year  the  experiment 
of  accepting  assignment  on  medicare 
claims.  Let  your  fee  for  medicare  pa- 
tients be  determined  by  the  fee  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proves. "  I  do  not  know  why  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  fair  to  the  doctors  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  all  we  are  asking  them  to 
do:  Accept  the  fee  the  Government 
says  is  a  fair  fee  for  their  services. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  Do  that  for  a 
year  of  experimentation. 

Second,  we  are  saying  that  we  hope 
to  work  it  out  so  that  there  will  be  a 
freeze  on  doctors'  fees,  so  that  those 
which  are  not  covered  by  this  only  ap- 
plies to  inpatients  in  hospitals;  not 
outpatients.  But  we  ask  them  to 
accept  a  freeze  on  their  fees  for  all 
their  medicare  patients  for  1  year. 

And  then  we  offer  one  more  encour- 
agement. It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  if  this 
rule  and  the  mandatory  assignment 
provision  are  approved  by  the  House. 
This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  doctors  shall  be  paid  their  fee  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  within  30 
days  after  that  fee  is  approved.  In 
other  words,  we  are  directing.  We  say 
•'shall";  the  medicare  carrier  shall  pay 
these  doctors  their  approved  fee 
within  30  days  after  that  fee  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  its  representatives. 

So  we  have  offered  a  package  that 
we  believe  is  fair,  fair  to  the  doctors 
and,  we  hope,  fair  to  the  people,  to  try 
to  make  this  system  of  medicare  sur- 
vive and  minimize  the  problems  that  it 
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is  going  to  have  to  confront  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So  this  is  a  fair  proposal  of  experi- 
mentation as  to  how  we  can  save  medi- 
care in  fairness  to  all  the  people  in- 
volved. 

D  1200 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  minority  leader  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  gag  rule.  It  is 
a  closed  modified  rule,  and  let  me  say 
that  the  only  way  it  is  modified  is  that 
it  spells  out  the  amendments  that  will 
be  permitted  to  be  offered. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  our 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  know  about  his  commitment  to  medi- 
care and  our  elderly,  but  he  mentioned 
that  under  the  Rostenkowski  amend- 
ment there  would  be  a  freeze  on  the 
cost  of  services  for  the  inpatients  and 
for  the  outpatient  services  under  medi- 
care. Only  if  we  amend  the  rule  and 
adopt  our  rule.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  would  we 
permit  a  freeze  on  the  fees  charged  to 
outpatients.  We,  the  Republicans, 
would  give  greater  service  and  greater 
savings  to  those  people  on  medicare. 
Let  us  not  forget  that. 

Let  me  also  say  that  we  are  going  to 
ask  that  the  previous  question  be 
turned  down,  that  it  be  rejected,  so 
that  we  can  offer  three  amendments 
to  this  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be 
in  error  but  my  understanding  is  that 
the  amendment  proposes  that  we  ask 
the  doctors  to  take  assignment  of  their 
fees  fixed  by  the  Government  in  re- 
spect to  inpatient  hospitals  care.  So 
that  does  not  affect  outpatient  care, 
but  in  respect  to  the  freeze,  we  are 
asking  the  doctors  to  freeze  all  fees  for 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care. 

Mr.  LATTA.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  gentleman  is  mistak- 
en there. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  and  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
that  that  is  not  what  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment  pro- 
vides. It  provides  a  freeze  only  in  pa- 
tient fees.  The  amendment  we  hope  to 
put  in  order  today,  by  defeating  the 
previous  question  on  this  rule,  puts  a 
freeze,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
says,  on  inpatient  and  outpatient  fees. 
It  saves  a  great  deal  more  money  and 
it  also  saves  the  medicare  beneficiary 
from   paying   a   much   higher   copay- 


ment  on  part  B  which  is  going  to 
happen  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee amendment  passes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  shameful  that  our  committee  chair- 
man was  misled  on  this  very  important 
matter.  But  let  me  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  first  option  that  will  be  made  in 
order  if  we  vote  down  the  previous 
question  is  one  that  was  advocated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee himself  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. The  Rules  Committee  in  its 
wisdom  or,  I  should  say,  with  its  votes, 
denied  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  from  whence  this  bill 
came,  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
amendment  that  he  wanted,  I  think 
that  this  is  probably  unprecedented 
here  in  the  House  when  we  deny  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  an  amendment  that  he 
wanted  to  present  to  his  own  legisla- 
tion. 

The  problem  with  the  rule  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  is  that  it 
makes  in  order  only  two  amendments. 
The  first  of  these  amendments  is  an 
amendment  that  would  freeze  physi- 
cians' fees  and  force  physicians  to 
accept  medicare  reimbursement  as  full 
payment  or  lose  admitting  privileges 
at  medicare  participating  hospitals.  In 
other  words,  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment of  physicians  is  intended  in  that 
amendment. 

The  second  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  expedited  reim- 
bursement of  physicians  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  with  the 
first  amendment  is  that  it  forces  the 
House  to  either  accept  both  the  physi- 
cian pay  freeze  and  the  mandatory  as- 
signment provisions  or  reject  them 
both.  You  cannot  have  one  without 
the  other.  Many  of  us  believe  the  fee 
freeze  is  a  reasonable  approach  and 
commend  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  various  physician  groups 
for  offering  voluntarily  to  freeze  their 
fees.  However,  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment part  of  the  amendment  is  not 
workable.  If  physicians  refuse  to 
accept  mandatory  assignment  and  hos- 
pitals are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  new  requirements, 
medicare  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
losers. 

The  Jones  proposal— and  the  gentle- 
man testified  to  this— would  substitute 
for  the  physician  pay  freeze  and  man- 
datory assignment  package  a  substi- 
tute, and  the  substitute  today  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr,  MooRE).  That  amendment 
was  printed  in  the  Record  of  April  11. 
It  would  require  that  a  12-month 
freeze  be  imposed  on  all  physician  re- 
imbursements under  medicare  for 
both  inpatient  and  outpatient  services. 


The  freeze  would  become  effective 
July  1,  1984,  and  would  extend 
through  June  30,  1985, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  savings  pro- 
posed under  the  amendment  made  in 
order  by  the  Rules  Committee  would 
only  be  $900  million.  By  going  the 
route  that  we  propose,  we  would  save 
$2.4  billion.  We  would  have  a  real  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  amendment 
which  would  be  made  in  order  if  the 
House  defeats  the  previous  question  is 
an  amendment  offered  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer).  The 
amendment  prohibits  funding  for 
abortion  under  the  child  health  assur- 
ance program  except  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  is  in  danger. 

The  third  option  the  House  should 
have  a  chance  to  consider  would  in 
effect  nullify  the  spending  parts  of 
this  reconciliation  bill  and  thus 
achieve  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in 
savings.  This  amendment  would  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Martin)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expireci. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  that  he  is  correct  and  I  was  in 
error.  The  freeze  applies  only  in  re- 
spect to  physician  inpatient  care  in 
the  hospitals,  and  the  mandatory  as- 
signment provision  ahso  applies  to  in- 
patient hospital  care  not  to  outpatient 
care.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  in  error  in 
my  first  statement. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  rule  on 
H,R,  5394  and  urge  its  defeat. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  5394,  which 
would  freeze  medicare  fees  for  physi- 
cians for  their  services  to  hospital  in- 
patients, would  mandate  that  physi- 
cians accept  medicare  assignment  for 
services  to  hospital  inpatients— the 
mandatory  assignment— and  would 
provide  that  all  hospitals,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  participation  in  the  medicare 
program,  must  require  that  all  physi- 
cians practicing  at  the  hospital  accept 
assignments  for  inpatient  services,  is 
not  an  appropriate  amendment. 

I  feel  strongly  that  medicare  costs 
must  be  brought  under  control,  and 
that  freezing  physician  fees  foi  parts 
A  and  B  of  medicare  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  would  like  to  have 
the   opportunity   to   vote   for  such   a 


freeze  which  would  help  us  meet  our 
needed  reconciliation  goals. 

Under  the  current  rule,  however,  our 
only  choice  to  vote  for  a  fee  freeze  is 
as  part  of  a  package  including  manda- 
tory assignment,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  mandatory  assignment 
provisions  at  this  time.  These  provi- 
sions, which  were  rejected  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  have  not  been  subject  to  con- 
gressional hearings  and  review.  We 
have  no  idea  what  kind  of  impact  they 
could  have  on  the  medicare  program. 

Certainly  such  a  major  program 
change  could  substantially  affect  the 
care  for  elderly  patients  in  many  of 
our  districts  particularly  rural  dis- 
tricts. Until  we  can  be  more  informed 
about  these  effects  we  should  not  ap- 
prove the  mandatory  assignment  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  substantial  savings  in  medi- 
care via  a  physician  freeze  without 
risking  the  uncertain  dangers  of  man- 
datory assignment,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  defeat  the  current  rule  on  H.R.  5394 
so  that  more  meaningful  spending  re- 
ductions can  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go 
again.  In  just  1  short  week  the  budget 
process  has  gone  from  sham  to  sham- 
bles, thanks  in  part  to  these  Democrat 
leadership-dictated  rules.  This,  I  say  to 
my  friends,  is  one  more  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  budget  process. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  spending 
increases  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  a 
bill  that  is  supposed  to  restrain  spend- 
ing and  cut  back  on  spending.  Yet,  in 
this  bill  we  are  going  to  have  well  over 
a  $1  billion— I  think  it  is  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion—increase in  new  spending. 
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It  troubles  me,  because  I  hate  to  see 
the  process  go  down  the  chute.  If  I  did 
not  know  better,  I  would  think  this 
rule  was  drafted  by  the  University  of 
Houston  basketball  team,  because  this 
procedure  is  slamma-jamma,  in-your- 
face,  powerball  at  its  most  brutal.  We 
will  be  lucky  if  the  budget  process 
backboard  is  even  left  standing  after 
the  leadership  gets  through  slam- 
dunking  this  package  through  the 
House.  But  I  remind  you,  Houston  lost 
in  the  end,  partly  because  of  good  de- 
fensive ball  and  I  think  that  is  what 
the  case  is  here  in  trying  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  we  can  have 
a  fair  chance  to  really  consider  key 
amendments. 

Now,  what  about  amendments?  Oh, 
yes,  two  amendments  are  made  in 
order.  It  is  most  generous,  if  you  are 
chairman  of  the  Ways  an  Means  Com- 
mittee you  get  one  and  if  you  are 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  you 
get  one. 


If  you  are  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  you  get  slam-dunked,  or  if 
you  are  one  of  the  432  other  Members 
that  would  like  to  make  their  case. 
"You  don't  get  nothin'," 

Now.  what  amendments  are  not 
made  in  order?  Are  they  really  impor- 
tant? Are  they  really  worth  defeating 
the  previous  question?  I  maintain  they 
are  very  important.  This  rule  does  not 
allow  a  vote  to  separate  the  issues  of  a 
freeze  on  physicians'  fees  and  the 
issue  of  mandatory  assignment.  That 
was  the  request  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  It  was  request- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who 
just  spoke  preceding  me. 

The  rule  does  not  allow  a  vote  on 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment,  which 
would  say  that  no  funds  in  the  CHAP 
program,  the  new  program  created 
here,  could  be  spent  for  abortions. 

It  does  not  allow  a  vote  on  the 
Martin-Regula  amendment,  which 
provides  there  shall  be  no  spending  in- 
creases in  the  reconciliation  bill.  And 
the  vote  even  in  the  Rules  Committee 
was  only  5  to  5  to  defeat  my  amend- 
ment that  would  have  made  the 
Martin-Regula  amendment  in  order. 

To  me.  this  is  really,  really  the  crux 
of  this  whole  process.  Are  we  going  to 
now  totally  destroy  reconciliation  and 
allow  these  spending  increases,  as  re- 
quested by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Waxman)?  I  do  not  think  we 
should,  or  at  least  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Now,  why  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion? Very  simple.  If  we  just  defeat 
the  rule,  we  go  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. How  many  of  you  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  get  a  rule  that  would 
make  in  order  these  three  issues  that  I 
have  raised?  Maybe  one,  maybe  two, 
but  not  three.  You  can  count  on  it.  If 
you  want  to  vote  on  these  three  cru- 
cial issues,  you  have  got  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  and  then  we  will 
offer  a  rule  that  will  be  fair.  It  will 
give  a  shot  to  these  three  key  issues. 

So  remember,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, on  this  vote  if  you  do  not  vote 
to  defeat  the  previous  question,  you 
are  voting  not  to  allow  a  vote  on  sepa- 
rating the  issue  of  mandatory  assign- 
ment, you  are  voting  not  to  allow  a 
vote  on  abortions,  and  you  are  voting 
not  to  allow  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  spending  increases  in  a 
reconciliation  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  just  funda- 
mental fairness  to  defeat  the  previous 
question. 

We  are  not  asking  that  we  be  award- 
ed a  goal.  We  would  just  like  a  shot  at 
the  basket.  We  are  simply  being  drib- 
bled around  the  court  on  this  one. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 


Committee.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  reconciliation  savings  contained  in 
the  bill  which  this  rule  makes  in  order. 
The  House  has  taken  seriously  the 
need  to  take  strong,  effective  action  on 
deficit  reduction.  Last  week  we  passed 
a  budget  resolution  that  required 
chopping  the  deficits  by  $182  billion 
over  3  years.  This  week  we  are  acting 
on  that  budget,  backing  it  up  with 
binding  votes  on  specific  legislation. 
Just  yesterday  we  passed  the  tax  bill 
raising  the  revenues  needed  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  approach  for  increases 
in  military  spending  and  high  priority 
safety  net  programs.  Today  we  are  to 
consider  legislation  to  reduce  the  enti- 
tlement programs.  Now,  some  will 
argue  that  these  cuts  are  not  enough, 
but  this  bill,  combined  with  actions  al- 
ready taken  or  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  House,  will  produce  over  $12  bil- 
lion in  net  savings  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams during  the  next  3  years. 

In  the  spirit  of  deficit  reduction  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
reluctantly  I  urge  support  of  this  rule. 
My  concern  is  that  defeat  of  this  rule 
will  delay,  if  not  kill,  our  chances  of 
getting  significant  spending  cuts  on 
entitlement  programs.  However,  as 
many  of  you  know,  I  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  as  an  individual 
in  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  requesting  a  differ- 
ent rule.  Regrettably,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  not  make  in  order  my 
amendment  on  medicare  physicians' 
pay  freeze.  The  Jones-Moore  amend- 
ment would  have  actually  yielded 
more  deficit  savings  and  would  not 
have  included  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment provision.  The  amendment  in- 
cluded safeguards  for  low-income  el- 
derly through  strict  monitoring  by  the 
GAO  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  any  cost  shift- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  in  conference  the 
Senate  will  strongly  oppose  the  man- 
datory assignment  provision  presented 
to  us  in  the  Rostenkowski  amendment 
and  that  a  compromise  proposal  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  offered  in  the  Rules 
Committee  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in 
conference. 

In  a  short  while,  we  will  see  if  the 
House  is  able  to  support  the  mandato- 
ry assignment  provision.  There  is  full 
agreement  in  this  House  on  the  need 
for  a  physician's  pay  freeze,  but  man- 
datory assignment  creates  potentially 
difficult  problems  for  States  in  the  , 
South  and  the  West,  States  such  as 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.  For  these 
reasons,  I  cannot  support  it.  I  believe 
that  in  our  region  of  the  country  and 
in  the  doctor-short  rural  areas  across 
the  Nation,  the  potential  result  will  be 
withdrawal  from  medicare  participa- 
tion of  many  doctors.  Nationwide,  doc- 
tors may  shift  practice  patterns  and 
charges  to  areas  beyond  the  reach  of 
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this  freeze.  The  doctors  will  not  be 
harmed,  but  their  needy  patients  will 
be. 

Because  of  these  problems,  which  I 
will  detail  later  during  debate  on  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  approved.  Although 
that  would  mean  the  House  will  be  a 
little  shy  of  its  required  savings,  this 
issue  can  be  addressed  in  conference 
and  will  be.  These  savings  would  not 
have  been  endangered  had  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  a  wiser,  more 
flexible  rule.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  go  to  the  Senate  with  the  full 
strength  of  our  reconciliation  savings; 
but  nevertheless.  I  believe  we  can  gain 
in  conference  the  full  savings  agreed 
to  in  the  House-passed  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Despite  my  distaste  for  this  rule,  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  final  passage  of 
this  reconciliation  package,  without 
the  mandatory  assignment  provisions. 

The  Nation's  economy  is  in  jeopardy 
and  we  must  take  every  possible  step 
to  reduce  the  deficits.  The  savings  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  more  important 
than  the  quality  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  support  the  .statement  of  the 
gentleman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule.  I  intend  also  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  because  I 
think  it  goes  too  far  at  this  time;  but  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  oppose  this  rule  because 
it  does  not  allow  the  House  to  decide 
whether  spending  increases  should  be 
included  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  which 
purportedly  claims  to  cut  spending. 

I  must  tell  you  that  as  a  newer 
Member,  voting  on  previous  questions 
is  not  something  that  usually  riles  the 
membership.  In  fact,  most  of  us  know 
full  well  how  it  is  even  difficult  to  ex- 
plain what  that  vote  means.  But  I  ask 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  any  of 
you  who  have  claimed  you  want  to  cut 
deficits,  I  do  not  care  if  it  was  all  by 
defense,  all  by  taxes,  or  all  by  any- 
thing to  oppose  this  rule.  This  rule 
and  its  amendment  are  a  farce. 

First  of  all,  in  1985  this  reconcilia- 
tion package  increases  spending  by 
$1.5  billion.  Those  increases  are  just  in 
there.  We  do  not  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  them.  You  cannot  go  home  and 
make  speeches  about  cutting  the  defi- 
cit and  support  this. 

We  have  the  right  as  a  House  to  vote 
on  specific  legislation  and  if  it  is  good 
legislation,  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  will  pass  it,  that  is  how  we 
should  get  new  spending  programs. 


No  matter  how  able  Members  are 
and  in  fact  how  clever  to  get  programs 
into  this  particular  bill,  it  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go.  We  deserve  the  right  to 
debate  and  to  discuss. 

We  have  to  oppose  this  rule.  For  any 
Democrat,  whether  he  or  she  is  from 
my  State  or  another,  who  claims  that 
this  package  is  part  of  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  wrong.  This  vote  will  make  the 
difference  if  you  really  wish  to  cut 
deficits. 
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From  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
me,  comes  a  very  simple  amendment 
that  I  think  you  should  support,  an 
amendment  we  are  not  allowed  to 
offer  under  this  rule.  The  amendment 
merely  says  that  Members  of  the 
House  have  to  vote  on  spending  in- 
creases and  they  may  not  be  included 
in  a  reconciliation  package. 

That  amendment  comes  from  the 
majority  of  committee  looking  at  ways 
to  improve  the  budget  process.  In  that 
sense  it  is  not  partisan. 

But  what  is  partisan  is  any  Demo- 
crat who  supports  this  rule  and  then 
ever  goes  home  and  claims  he  or  she 
cares  about  deficit  reduction  will  be 
hypocritical. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Reconciliation  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
kind  of  amused  by  tho.se  who  voted 
against  the  budget  resolution  coming 
to  the  floor  to  oppose  the  enforcement 
of  that  budget  resolution.  I  think  that 
is  very  logical  in  terms  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

It  is  not  logical  for  those  that  sup- 
ported the  budget  resolution  and  for 
those  that  voted  for  the  revenue  pack- 
age yesterday. 

If  you  really  are  serious  about  en- 
forcing that  budget  resolution  then 
the  vote  now  comes  on  reconciliation. 

Let  me  respond  to  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  here  that 
I  think  have  distorted  this  debate. 

First  of  all,  since  1980  every  reconcil- 
iation bill  that  we  have  ever  dealt  with 
has  been  a  modified  closed  rule.  It 
seems  a  little  specious  to  come  here 
and  argue  about  need  to  open  up  this 
rule  when  we  are  dealing  with  eight 
committees,  a  myriad  of  jurisdictions, 
and  the  potential  for  chaos.  We  will  be 
back  in  the  same  box  we  were  in.  in 
1981,  if  indeed  we  want  to  open  up  this 
rule  and  subject  eight  committee  juris- 
dictions to  amendments  of  all  kinds. 

So  we  have  always  had  a  modified 
closed  rule.  That  has  been  consistent 
with  reconciliation. 

Second,  there  is  the  argument  that, 
this  bill  includes  additional  spending. 
Every  reconciliation  bill  we  have 
adopted  included  additional  spending 
proposals. 


We  have  passed  in  reconciliation 
over  the  past  4  years  almost  $172  bil- 
lion in  savings.  In  1981  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  designed  by  the  Republicans 
and  adopted  by  the  Congress  included 
$1.9  billion  in  new  spending. 

So  let  us  not  come  to  the  floor  and 
argue  that  somehow  no  new  spending 
has  ever  been  included.  The  reality  is 
that  the  biggest  amount  of  spending 
that  is  included  in  reconciliation  be- 
longs to  the  agricultural  bill  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  That  is  the 
$779  million  that  was  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural bill  that  has  bcrn  adopted  by 
this  House. 

Now.  if  you  voted  for  that  bill,  and  it 
has  been  passed  and  it  has  been 
signed,  it  seems  to  me  the  spending  is 
there  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  other  point  is  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  $8  billion  in  real  savings,  that 
combined  with  the  $4  billion  that  has 
already  been  acted  on  which  will 
produce  $12  billion  in  real  savings  over 
the  next  3  years.  It  complements  the 
action  we  took  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  complements  the  action  that 
we  look  on  the  revenue  bill  yesterday. 

The  last  point  let  me  address  is  that 
dealing  with  doctors'  fees.  We  do  have 
an  amendment  here  that  will  allow 
Members  to  cast  their  vote  on  how 
they  feel  about  doctors'  freezes  plus 
the  mandatory  assignment.  You  will 
have  that  opportunity.  It  is  included 
in  the  rule.  So  this  is  by  no  means  a 
closed  rule  on  that  aspect. 

So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  we  have  here 
the  opportunity  to  enact  $8  billion  in 
real  savings.  Let  me  also  point  out 
that  CBO  tells  us  that  over  5  years  we 
are  talking  about  $20  billion  in  sav- 
ings—that is  not  my  opinion.  It  is  not 
the  Budget  Committees  opinion.  It  is 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  esti- 
mate. $20  billion  in  savings  over  5 
years. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  vote  against 
that,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  But  if  you 
support  their  savings,  then  vote  in 
support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  MooRE). 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  want  to  point  out  ad- 
ditional reasons  why  the  previous 
question  needs  to  be  defeated. 

There  are  some  real  misconceptions 
about  this  rule.  One  of  the  first  mis- 
conceptions was  already  discussed  a 
moment  ago  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  in  error  in  ex- 
actly which  physician  fees  were  frozen 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment.  It  only  freezes  part  of 
them,  part  A,  the  in-hospital  fees.  The 
amendment  we  want  to  offer  if  the 
previous    question    is    defeated,    will 


freeze  parts  A  and  B.  the  physician 
fees  in  and  out  of  the  hospital. 

The  amount  of  savings  is  $925  mil- 
lion under  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  is  $2.4  billion  under  the 
amendment  I  am  going  to  offer.  That 
is  an  additional  savings  of  $1.5  billion 
more  than  the  amendment  the  House 
is  going  to  have  to  vote  on  later  on 
today. 

But  another  consideration  that  the 
Members  do  not  realize,  is  the  fact 
that  if  you  were  allowed  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  that  I  want  to  offer 
this  afternoon,  you  do  not  have  to 
have  those  savings  coupled  with  man- 
datory assignment.  Mandatory  assign- 
ment does  not  save  a  dollar.  It  is 
merely  an  enforcement  mechanism 
some  people  have  thought  up  without 
1  day's  hearings  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  was  defeated  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  an 
18-to-15  vote. 

It  tells  every  physician  around  the 
country  you  must  accept  only  what 
the  Government  pays  on  a  medicare 
patient  even  if  the  medicare  patient 
can  and  wishes  to  pay  more.  He  must 
take  only  that  or  the  doctor  can  get  no 
money  from  medicare.  And  many  doc- 
tors will  say  fine,  they  will  not;  30  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  in  this  country  are 
in  that  situation  now,  they  never  take 
assignment. 

Or  you  can  tell  the  poor  medicare 
beneficiary,  and  that  is  what  concerns 
me,  that  their  doctor  either  will  not 
treat  them  anymore  or  they  will  have 
to  go  to  that  doctor  and  pay  his  entire 
bill.  They  will  receive  zero  back  from 
medicare,  nothing  back  from  medicare 
because  their  physician  will  not  take 
mandatory  assignment. 

Mandatory  assignment  is  a  very  ill- 
conceived  bad  idea  that  will  not  save 
money.  If  anything,  it  might  cause  us 
to  erode  away  and  lose  some  of  the 
savings  from  the  physician  fee  freeze. 
The  Urban  Institute  did  a  study  prov- 
ing that  very  fact. 

In  other  words,  you  may  not  even 
get  the  $925  million  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment.  You 
may  get  far  less  than  that,  and  we  are 
offering  you  much  more  with  no  fear 
of  a  loss. 

If  you  freeze  only  part  A  many  phy- 
sicians are  going  to  game  the  system. 
They  are  simply  going  to  cau.se  addi- 
tional services  to  be  rendered  in  outpa- 
tient category  of  medicare,  part  B. 
that  is  not  frozen  under  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  means  the 
poor  medicare  beneficiary  will  pay 
more  as  a  copayment,  more  money  out 
of  their  pocket.  It  means  the  Treas- 
ury, which  is  paying  75  percent  of 
those  bills,  will  have  a  greater  deficit. 
And  all  you  have  done  is  increased  the 
cost  of  medicare  to  the  Government 
and  beneficiary. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues.  You  have  been 
trapped  by  an  unwarranted  rule  that  I 


think  nobody  realized  how  it  was 
going  to  work.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
vote  down  the  previous  question.  Then 
you  can  vote  for  a  physician  freeze 
that  will  freeze  more  than  what  you 
are  locked  into  now,  and  you  do  not 
have  to  face  this  issue  of  mandatory 
assignment  that  is  so  ill  conceived  and 
so  unproven. 

Let  me  add  that  you  should  under- 
stand that  only  18  percent  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  the  country  now  accept  man- 
datory assignment,  only  18  percent;  30 
percent  never  do. 

If  we  monkey  around  with  this  to 
where  we  cause  additional  physicians 
to  say,  "I  have  had  it  with  your  paper- 
work, I  have  had  it  with  your  orders,  I 
have  had  it  with  your  amounts  of 
money  you  pay  us,  therefore  I  am 
opting  out,  "  which  30  percent  already 
do,  just  a  little  bit  of  change  and  you 
have  50  percent  of  the  doctors  in  the 
country  refusing  to  treat  their  pa- 
tients under  medicare. 

Then  where  will  your  constituents 
be? 

Vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  was 
sitting  here  listening  to  the  debate  and 
I  heard  somebody  get  up  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  this  was  an  issue  that 
had  not  been  looked  at  by  our  commit- 
tee or  by  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
and  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

A  few  months  ago  we  held  hearings 
in  Boston,  and  I  remember  vividly  one 
of  the  witnesses  at  those  hearings,  a 
man  from  Haverhill,  Mass..  who  came 
before  our  subcommittee.  He  said, 
"Congressmen,  I  am  on  medicare.  "  He 
said,  'In  the  last  2%  years  I  have  had 
five  operations  and  after  the  last  one 
when  medicare  had  paid  all  it  was 
going  to  pay,  I  was  left  with  a  physi- 
cian fee  of  $500.  And  if  they  tell  me  I 
need  another  operation,  I  am  not 
going  to  have  it." 

That  is  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  is 
the  situation  that  exists  all  across  this 
country. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  in  this 
reconciliation  effort,  this  effort  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  is  just  offer 
a  little  bit  of  protection  to  people  like 
that,  offer  them  a  little  protection 
when  we  say  we  are  going  to  freeze 
physicians'  fees  so  that  doctors  will 
not  be  able  to  turn  around  and  make 
them  take  it  out  of  their  own  pocket. 
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That  is  going  to  drive  people  away 
from  having  health  care.  People  are 
not  going  to  go  to  the  doctor  when 
they  are  sick  because  they  are  not  sure 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  those 
bills. 


We  heard  a  lot  of  nice  talk  about 
this  process,  let  us  really  get  down  to 
it,  be  honest  with  the  American 
people:  You  are  either  for  doctors  in 
this  vote  or  you  are  for  the  older 
people  of  America.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  protect  the  older  people  of 
America.  Let  us  get  right  down  to  it. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  process;  a 
lot  about  deficit  reduction  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

When  we  go  through  this  process  of 
reducing  the  deficit,  let  us  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  humane;  let  us  give  people 
a  little  bit  of  protection;  let  us  not 
take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  the  country,  that 
is  what  this  vote  is  all  about.  That  is 
what  this  issue  is  all  about. 

Vote  down  the  rule,  vote  against  the 
previous  question,  and  you  are  voting 
with  the  AMA  instead  of  the  older 
people  of  America. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  our  constitu- 
ents about  what  we  are  doing  if  we 
vote  that  way. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  worst  rule  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  House,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  bad  one. 

We  are  considering  a  rather  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  most 
Members  think  is  almost  the  crux  of 
the  work  of  the  entire  session.  Yet  the 
Rules  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  deny 
Members  of  this  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  what  they  think  are  the 
most  important  questions  of  this 
year's  most  important  bill. 

As  usual,  this  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee  denies  us  a  chance  to  vote 
on  these  issues.  The  attitude  of  the 
Rules  Committee  appears  to  be  that 
voting  is  dangerous,  that  allowing  this 
House  to  express  its  will  is  somehow 
undemocratic. 

Now.  it  is  understandable  that  the 
majority  would  like  to  limit  our 
choices  and  restrict  our  ability  to  ex- 
press the  wishes  of  our  constituents. 
But  on  a  matter  of  this  magnitude, 
this  kind  of  rule  is  inexcusable. 

We  have  three  questions  that  ought 
to  be  debated  and  ought  to  be  voted 
on;  the  Moore- Jones  amendment, 
which  would  save  additional  money 
and  would  preserve  doctors'  services 
for  people  who  might  otherwise  be 
denied  them. 

We  have  the  Martin-Regula  amend- 
ment, which  would  prohibit  the  abso- 
lutely outrageous  and  scandalous  prac- 
tice of  using  a  reconciliation  bill  which 
was  designed  to  slow  down  and  control 
spending,  to  actually  accelerate  spend- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  Dannemeyer  amend- 
ment relating  to  abortion  is  another 
issue  that  Members  of  this  House 
think  is  important.  And  in  my  judg- 
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ment  they  ought  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  it. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  House  is  afraid 
to  vote.  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  recorded 
on  those  questions. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  the 
opportunity  to  vote— it  seems  like  a 
terrible  thing  to  have  to  make  this 
speech  in  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  world— is  to  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question.  That  will  defeat  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  majority  and  the  Rules 
Committee.  If  you  do  not  defeat  the 
previous  question,  you  may  as  well 
defeat  the  rule. 

If  the  reconciliation  is  lost,  do  not 
feel  badly  about  it.  It  does  not  save 
any  money.  In  the  first  year  it  actual- 
ly accelerates  spending.  If  you  take 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  well,  you  will 
increase  spending  under  this  reconcili- 
ation by  about  a  billion  dollars. 

If  you  believe  in  democracy,  vote 
against  the  previous  question. 

If  you  believe  in  arrogance  and  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority,  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question. 

I  hope  the  House  will  exercise  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Members.  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  rule.  The  importance  of  reconcilia- 
tion cannot  be  minimized.  We  have 
had  an  excellent  week  as  far  as  fiscal 
responsibility.  We  passed  a  good 
budget  last  week,  geared  to  reducing 
the  deficit  to  the  tune  of  $182  billion. 
We  passed  the  tax  bill  yesterday.  Both 
are  real  action;  but  both  are  signals.  If 
we  are  looking  for  more  than  a  signal 
today,  as  far  as  spending  is  concerned, 
the  opportunity  to  convert  that  signal 
into  reality  is  the  vote  on  reconcilia- 
tion today.  We  need  favorable  action 
today  to  complete  this  excellent  week, 
a  budget,  a  tax  bill,  and  reconciliation. 

One  of  the  means  of  achieving  this 
saving  is  the  medicare  amendment.  It 
does  two  things.  It  calls  for  a  doctor's 
freeze  under  part  A,  but  in  addition  to 
that,  it  calls  for  mandatory  assign- 
ment. 

Now  frankly,  you  need  both.  You 
need  both;  one  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  but  the  second  for  the 
older  Americans  in  this  country. 

If  we  simply  adopt  a  freeze  without 
imposing  mandatory  assignment  on 
the  inpatient  portion  of  part  A  of  med- 
icare, we  are  simply  going  to  shift  the 
costs  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  older 
Americans.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  do 
both,  both  help  the  taxpayer  and  the 
older  Americans.  If  you  think  it  is  not 
a  problem.  I  was  commissioner  on 
aging  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  2 
years.  I  will  tell  you  in  Connecticut,  we 
think  we  are  a  progressive  State;  in 
the  years  1977,  1978  only  30  percent  of 


the  doctors  were  accepting  assign- 
ment. That  meant  in  70  percent  of  the 
cases  the  patient  was  being  billed 
above  and  beyond  medicare. 

That  is  the  reality  of  it.  Today  we 
can  do  something  about  it.  Not  as  far 
as  the  doctor  in  his  office,  but  the 
doctor  in  the  hospital.  So  today  we 
have  the  unique  opportunity  of  help- 
ing both  the  taxpayer  and  the  older 
American;  do  so  by  voting  'yes"  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Recula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  eloquently 
pointed  out  what  a  fraud  and  a  sham 
this  rule  is. 

Today  we  are  spending  and  firing 
real  fiscal  bullets.  Last  week  during 
the  budget  debate  we  had  many  elo- 
quent speeches  about  how  much  was 
going  to  be  saved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  budget  resolution  proposed  to  save 
$1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Today, 
the  reconciliation  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  implement  the  budget  reso- 
lution will  in  fact  spend  an  additional 
$750  million  in  real  money  in  1985  in- 
stead of  saving  the  illusory  $1.8  billion 
provided  in  the  budget  resolution. 
That  is  a  net  difference  of  $25  billion. 

The  task  force  appointed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  reform  the  budget 
process  recognized  the  sham  of  this 
kind  of  action.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  report  is  that  new  legis- 
lative spending  proposals  should  not 
be  made  part  of  the  reconciliation  bill. 

And  yet  here  we  are  today  with  a 
rule  that  would  include  language  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  that  will  in- 
crease spending,  that  will  start  new 
programs  that  have  serious,  long-term 
fiscal  implications  in  terms  of  spend- 
out  in  the  years  ahead  that  have  not 
been  debated  in  this  body.  This  action 
would  certainly  wreck  any  opportunity 
that  we  have  to  achieve  much  in  the 
way  of  savings. 

The  Martin-Regula  amendment  that 
we  propose,  and  is  not  made  in  order 
under  this  rule,  would  simply  say,  "Do 
not  put  spending  proposals  in  here 
today  that  represent  new  law.  Our 
amendment  would  defer  these  without 
prejudice  for  debate  in  this  House  so 
that  we  can  recognize  what  the  long- 
term  spending  implications  of  these 
new  proposals  would  be. 

Instead,  they  are  added  onto  the 
package  before  this  body.  The  intent 
is  to  start  new  programs  that  will  cost 
a  lot  of  money  while  avoiding  debate 
on  the  issues  by  having  a  closed  rule. 
Reconciliation  is  intended  to  reduce 
spending  to  conform  with  the  budget 
resolution— not  increase  it,  as  provided 
in  this  rule. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   call    was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  831 


Ackerman 

Donnelly 

Jones  (OK) 

Addabbo 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN> 

Akaka 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Albosta 

Dreier 

Kasich 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Kastenmeier 

Anderson 

Durbin 

Kemp 

Andrews  (NC> 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dymally 

Kildee 

Annunzio 

Dyson 

Kindness 

Anthony 

Early 

KleczkB 

Applegate 

Eckart 

Kogovsek 

Aspin 

Edgar 

Kolter 

AuCojn 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Badham 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kramer 

Barnard 

Emerson 

LaFalce 

Bartlelt 

English 

Lagomarsino 

Bateman 

Erdreich 

Latta 

Bates 

Erlenborn 

Leach 

Bedell 

Evans  (lA) 

Leath 

Beilenson 

Evans  ( ID 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bennett 

Pa.scell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bereuter 

Fazio 

Lei  and 

Berman 

Feighan 

Lent 

Bethune 

Ferraro 

Levin 

Bevill 

Fiedler 

Levine 

BiagKi 

Fields 

Levitas 

Bilirakis 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bliley 

Flippo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Boehlert 

Plorlo 

Lipinski 

Boggs 

Foglietta 

Livingston 

Boland 

Foley 

Lloyd 

Bonier 

Ford  (MI) 

Loeffler 

Bonker 

Pord(TN) 

Long (LA) 

Borski 

Fowler 

Long  (MD) 

Boucher 

Frank 

Lotl 

Boxer 

Franklin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Lowry(WA) 

Britt 

Fuqua 

Lujan 

Brooks 

Garcia 

Luken 

Broomfield 

Gaydos 

Lundine 

Brown  (CA) 

Gejdenson 

Lungren 

Brown  (CO) 
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Schaefer 
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Sisisky 
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Skelton 
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Smith  (FL) 
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Smith  (IA) 
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Smith  (NE) 
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Smith  (NJ) 
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Rahall 

Smith.  Denny 
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Yatron 
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n  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall,  388  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5394.  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  be  con- 
sidering the  rule  to  govern  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  today  strikes  me  as 
being  ironic  indeed.  And  a  bit  unfortu- 
nate. Not  that  I  am  opposed  to  cutting 
deficits;  anything  but.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  urging  that  we  cut  spending,  cut 
the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget  for 
years  now,  as  have  a  number  of  other 
Members,  and  nothing  happened.  The 
majority  party  in  this  institution  was 
not  interested.  By  any  reasonable 
measure  of  performance,  all  it  seemed 
to  want  to  do  was  continue  in  the  old 
tradition  of  "tax,  spend  and  elect." 
But  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  majority 
party  wants  to  cut  the  deficit— not 
spending  mind  you,  but  the  deficit— 


and  it  has  rushed  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor  so  that  it  can  be  consid- 
ered before  the  upcoming  recess.  And 
I  do  mean  rushed.  In  the  past,  recon- 
ciliation has  usually  been  brought  up 
after  the  second  budget  resolution  has 
been  adopted;  this  year  it  is  being 
brought  up  even  before  work  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  has  been  com- 
pleted—and before  the  authorizing 
committees  have  had  to  formally  meet 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
it  should  contain. 

Why,  one  should  ask,  would  the  ma- 
jority party  want  to  reverse  field  and 
consider  this  bill  so  quickly  and  in 
such  an  unorthodox  manner.  Normal- 
ly, the  reconciliation  process  is  associ- 
ated with  cutting  spending,  but  this 
bill  only  cuts  about  one-third  as  much 
spending  as  the  bill  we  passed  yester- 
day raises  taxes.  Not  only  that,  but 
this  reconciliation  measure  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  that  will  specifi- 
cally increase  spending  in  future 
years.  An  excellent  example  can  be 
found  in  sections  351-353  of  this  bill 
which  expand  the  child  health  assur- 
ance program  (CHAP)  concept.  By 
giving  States  which  do  not  provide 
medicaid  benefits  to  poor  women  who 
are  pregnant  for  the  first  time  an  in- 
centive to  provide  such  benefits  and  by 
giving  States  that  do  cover  them  a 
bonus  to  continue  that  practice,  we 
are  going  to  add  at  least  $950  million 
to  Federal  spending  over  the  next  3 
years.  And  that  is  not  all.  Sections 
351-353  say  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  possibility  of  medicaid  benefits  for 
first  time  pregnant  women  being  used 
to  terminate  her  pregnancy  by  means 
of  an  abortion.  So  not  only  are  we 
going  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
additional  funds  within  a  measure  os- 
tensibly designed  to  do  just  the  oppo- 
site but  we  are  going  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  to  their  being  spent  in 
a  way  that  the  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly opposed. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  Mem- 
bers on  this  subject,  I  might  point  out 
that,  by  passing  the  Hyde  amendment 
to  various  appropriations  bills.  Con- 
gress has  made  it  clear  that  it  does  not 
favor  Federal  funding  of  abortions 
except  in  cases  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  in  danger.  Also,  when  a 
larger  CHAP  bill  came  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote  back  in  December 
1979,  an  amendment  was  offered  stat- 
ing that  no  funds  authorized  under 
the  bill  should  be  u.sed  for  abortions 
except  when  the  life  of  the  mother 
was  endangered.  The  vote  in  favor  of 
that  amendment  was  235-155,  a 
healthy  margin,  and  as  an  aside  I 
might  note  that  the  House  also  went 
on  record  as  favoring  States  having  a 
similar  right  to  limit  abortion  funding. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  posed  by 
this  bill,  the  rule  that  is  being  pro- 
posed to  govern  its  consideration 
would  not  allow  us  to  offer  amend- 
ments designed  to  deal  with  either  the 


added  spending  or  the  lack  of  anti- 
abortion  language  with  respect  to  the 
CHAP  section  of  the  bill.  The  only 
way.  at  this  point,  that  such  amend- 
ments could  be  considered  is  if  this 
body  defeats  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  thus  allowing  a  substitute 
rule,  permitting  such  amendments,  to 
be  offered.  In  the  name  of  fiscal  and 
moral  responsibility.  I  urge  Members 
to  vote  against  the  previous  question 
so  that  the  House  will  have  the  chance 
to  consider  a  substitute  rule  and  to 
vote  on  amendments  limiting  spending 
and  abortion  funding.  If  adopted,  they 
would  go  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  in- 
suring that  the  budget  reconciliation 
process  retains  some  semblance  of 
meaning. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Roukema). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguish  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go  again. 
Today,  we  witness  again  the  depths  to 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has 
slipped.  Yesterday,  believe  it  or  not, 
under  the  rule  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee granted  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  not 
make  in  order  an  amendment  that  the 
leadership  on  the  Democratic  side 
wanted  because  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  would  have  ruled 
that  amendment  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  rule  that  the  Rules  Committee 
granted. 

Today,  we  saw  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  speaking  from  his 
heart  about  what  he  wanted  done  on 
medicare  and  found  out  when  he  was 
required  to  correct  his  statement,  that 
what  he  wanted,  speaking  from  his 
heart,  was  not  provided  by  the  rule. 
That  what  he  wanted  could  only  be 
provided  by  the  Moore  amendment 
not  made  in  order  under  this  rule. 

We  saw  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  come  down  here  and  all 
but  say.  "Vote  against  the  previous 
question;  vote  against  rule;  I  do  not 
like  the  proposal,"  but  he  could  not 
say  that.  As  of  yesterday.  I  think  he 
could  have.  Today,  he  takes  the  well 
and  does  not  say  it.  He  says  he  does 
not  like  the  proposal  offered  but  do 
not  vote  against  the  rule. 

When  you  politicize  every  decision 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  it  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  this  House.  It  is  a  disservice  to 
this  Nation.  It  is  an  embarrassment  to 
the  Members. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  for  the  House  to  know 
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that  we  really  are  a  group  of  good 
guys  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina:  We 
are  good  guys,  but  we  do  not  think 
alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  the  1 
minute  that  I  have  remaining  that,  if 
you  want  to  save  more  money  on  rec- 
onciliation, you  can  do  it  by  voting 
down  the  previous  question.  The  Con- 
able/Moore  amendment  that  was  sup- 
ported as  of  yesterday  by  the  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  himself,  will 
give  us  more  money  in  savings  than 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  if 
this  rule  is  agreed  to. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  have  a  vote 
down  on  the  previous  question  in 
order  to  get  to  the  abortion  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia mentioned.  On  the  Regula-Martin 
amendment,  which  says  in  so  many 
words:  You  do  not  come  up  with  new 
spending  in  a  reconciliation  bill. 

You  have  got  to  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question  in  order  to  do  that.  If  you 
want  mandatory  assignment  of  doc- 
tors, and  I  do  not  think  many  doctors 
in  this  country  want  that,  you  will 
support  the  rule  as  it  is  proposed:  oth- 
erwise, vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  we  will  take  that  out  and  save 
you  some  money. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all 
Members  who  are  serious  about  carry- 
ing out  the  budget  resolution,  which 
we  voted  last  week,  to  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question  and  for  the  rule. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three 
building  blocks  by  which  this  House 
will  reduce  the  budget  deficits  project- 
ed under  President  Reagan's  budget 
by  $182  billion  in  the  next  3  years. 

We  have  acted  decisively  to  pass  the 
budget  resolution:  we  have  acted  faith- 
fully, only  yesterday,  to  pass  the  tax 
bill  which  carries  out  that  portion  of 
the  resolution.  This  is  the  third  of 
three  steps.  This  bill  will  carry  out  the 
domestic  spending  reductions  encom- 
passed in  the  budget  resolution. 

This  bill  today  will  save  $8  billion:  it 
will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $8  billion.  In 
conjuction  with  actions  otherwise  al- 
ready taken  by  the  House,  it  will 
reduce  domestic  expenditures  and 
thus  the  3-year  deficit  positions  by  a 
total  of  $12  billion.  If  you  are  serious 
about  that,  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion; vote  for  the  rule;  vote  for  the  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

Now,  some  red  herrings  have  been 
drawn  across  the  path.  I  want  to  clear 
up  any  distraction  or  confusion  they 
may  have  created.  Let  us  understand 
clearly,  if  for  some  reason  you  oppose 
the  proposition  of  mandatory  assign- 
ments of  doctors,  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity,   under    this    rule,    to    vote 


against  it.  That  is  an  amendment 
which  will  be  voted  upon  separately. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
against  it  if  that  is  your  wish.  Do  not 
be  deceived:  The  rule  does  not  prohibit 
your  voting  against  that  amendment  if 
that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it. 

The  second  thing  is  this:  Please  do 
not  be  deceived  that  a  vote  for  this 
rule  is  in  way  or  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  a  proabortion  vote.  That 
is  the  second  red  herring.  It  is  a  false 
i.ssue.  Abortion  is  not  involved.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  knows  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde), 
successfully  adopted  an  amendment 
that  is  applicable  to  all  appropriations 
carried  out  under  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  It  al- 
ready is  the  law.  We  have  here  a 
ruling  from  the  general  counsel  of 
that  Department  to  that  effect.  It  es- 
tablishes the  clear  precedent  that  ap- 
propriations made  under  this  bill 
would  be  subject  to  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. 
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The  Hyde  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  courts.  It  has  been 
upheld.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
do  not  need  to  superimpose  it  upon 
itself.  We  do  not  need  the  Danne- 
meyer  amendment.  Why  should  we 
want  to  vote  again  on  something  the 
House  already  has  established,  some- 
thing that  already  is  the  law  of  the 
land? 

It  is  cruel  and  absolutely  misleading 
to  say  that  a  vote  for  this  rule  is  a  vote 
for  abortion.  In  fact,  the  reverse  actu- 
ally is  true.  In  a  very  important  .sense 
it  can  be  said  that  a  vote  for  the 
CHAP  program  is  a  vote  prolife.  The 
CHAP  program  is  a  prolife  program. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  young  and  poor 
mothers.  Its  object  is  to  permit  moth- 
ers who  want  to  save  their  children, 
who  want  to  have  their  children.  Its 
result  is  to  give  them  proper  nutrition 
so  that  those  children  may  be  healthy. 
It  is  a  prolife  vote.  It  absolutely  is  not 
a  proabortion  vote. 

Further  and  finally,  do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  thought  that  those  on 
the  minority  side  can  craft  a  rule  that 
will  be  more  attractive  or  more  to  your 
liking.  Remember,  if  you  will,  the  last 
time  this  House  voted  down  a  previous 
question  on  a  rule  which  would  bring 
to  us  a  reconciliation  bill.  It  was  1981. 
Once  burned,  twice  shy. 

You  remember  what  happenf^d. 
They  brought  us  a  rule  which  made  in 
order  a  bill  that  was  probably  never 
seen  by  anybody  in  the  House  before 
it  was  offered  here.  It  was  called 
Gramm-Latta.  Mr.  Gramm  did  not 
know  what  was  in  it.  Mr.  Latta  did  not 
know  what  was  in  it.  None  of  us  knew 
what  was  in  it  when  a  majority  voted 
down  the  previous  question  on  a  logi- 
cal rule  and  later  blindly  adopted 
Gramm-Latta. 


You  do  not  know  what  would  be  in 
the  rule  that  would  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Do  not  be 
deceived  again.  You  know  what  is  in 
this  rule.  It  gives  you  the  opportunity, 
if  you  want  to.  to  vote  against  manda- 
tory physician  assignment.  We  do  not 
need  another  vote  on  abortion,  for 
goodness  sakes. 

This  a  prolife  program.  The  CHAP 
program  helps  young  and  needy  moth- 
ers give  birth  to  healthy  children,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  wholesome 
thing  than  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  241,  nays 
173.  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 
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YEAS- 241 

Ackerman 

Derrick 

Howard 

Addabbo 

Dicks 

Hoyer 

Akaka 

Dingell 

Hubbard 

Albosta 

Dixon 

Huckaby 

Alexander 

Donnelly 

Hughes 

Andrews  (NO 

Dorgan 

Hutlo 

Andrews  <TX) 

Downey 

Jacobs 

Annunzio 

Durbin 

Jenkins 

Anthony 

Dwyer 

Jones  (OK) 

Applegale 

Dymally 

Jones  (TN) 

Aspin 

Dyson 

Kaptur 

AuCoin 

Early 

Kastenmeier 

Barnard 

Eckarl 

Kennelly 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Kildee 

Bates 

Edwards  (CAi 

Kleczka 

Bedell 

English 

Kogovsek 

Beilenson 

Erdreich 

Koller 

Bennett 

Evans  (ID 

Kostmayer 

Berman 

Fascell 

I^Falce 

Bevill 

Fazio 

Leath 

Boggs 

Feighan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boland 

Ferraro 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bonior 

Flippo 

Leland 

Bonker 

Florio 

Levin 

Borski 

Foglietta 

Levine 

Bosco 

Foley 

Levitas 

Boucher 

Ford  (MI) 

Lipinski 

Boxer 

Ford  (TN) 

Uoyd 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Long (LA) 

Britt 

Frank 

Long  (MD) 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

Lowry  (WA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Garcia 

Luken 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Lundine 

Burton  (CAi 

Gejdenson 

MacKay 

Byron 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Carper 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Carr 

Glickman 

Matsui 

Chappell 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Clarke 

Gore 

Mazzoli 

Clay 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Coelho 

Guarini 

McHugh 

Coleman  <TX) 

Hall  (IN) 

McNulty 

Collins 

Hall  (OH> 

Mica 

Conyers 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mlkulski 

Cooper 

Hall,  Sam 

Miller  (CA) 

Coyne 

Harkin 

Mineta 

Crockett 

Hatcher 

Minish 

D'Amours 

Hawkins 

Mitchell 

Darden 

Hayes 

Moakley 

Da.schle 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

de  la  Garza 

Hertel 

Montgomery 

Dellums 

Hightower 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panel  ta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rav 

Reid 

Richardson 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badhsun 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  iIN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 


Boner 

Craig 

Dickinson 

Frost 

Htuice 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 


Rod  in  0 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

SI  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 
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Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT> 

Harlnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

NOT  VOTING-19 


Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Patman 
Petri 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Regula 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukcma 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shusler 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whitlaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AKl 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  217.  nays 
196.  not  voting  20.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  85] 


Heftel 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Lantos 

Paul 

Rudd 


Savage 

Simon 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Wilson 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brill 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 
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Dymally 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 


Levitas 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  iMD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panelta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Rus-so 

Staggers 

Watklns 

Sabo 

Stark 

Waxman 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Weaver 

Schroeder 

Stralton 

Weiss 

Schumer 

Sludds 

Wheat 

Seiberling 

Synar 

Williams  (MT) 

Shannon 

Tallon 

Wirth 

Sharp 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wise 

Sikorski 

Torres 

Wolpe 

Sisisky 

Torricelli 

Wright 

Skelton 

Towns 

Wyden 

Slattery 

Traxler 

Yates 

Smith  (FL) 

Udall 

Yatron 

Solarz 

Valentine 

Young  (MO) 

Spratt 

Vento 

SI  Germain 

Walgren 
NAYS-196 

Anderson 

Hammerschmid 

Parris 

Archer 

Hansen  (UTi 

Pashayan 

AuCoin 

Hartnett 

Patman 

Badham 

Hightower 

Petri 

Barnard 

Hiler 

Pickle 

Bartlett 

Hillis 

Porter 

Baleman 

Holt 

Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Bethune 

Horton 

Quillen 

Bilirakis 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Bliley 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Ridge 

Boggs 

Hunter 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Hullo 

Ritter 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Brown  ;COi 

Jeffords 

Robinson 

Broyhill 

Jenkins 

Roemer 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Rogers 

Byron 

Kasich 

Roth 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Carney 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Schneider 

Cheney 

Latta 

Schulze 

Clinger 

Leach 

Sensenbrenner 

Coals 

Leath 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Shelby 

Conable 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Conte 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shusler 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Coughlin 

Lloyd 

Skeen 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Smith  (lA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lott 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daniel 

Lujan 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Mack 

Snowe 

Davis 

Madigan 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Dowdy 

Marriott 

Spence 

Dreier 

Martin  (ID 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Stenholm 

Dyson 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCain 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Tauke 

Emerson 

McCloskey 

Taylor 

English 

McCollum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Vandergriff 

Evans  (lA) 

McEwen 

Volkmer 

Fiedler 

McGrath 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

McKernan 

Walker 

Fish 

McKinney 

Weber 

Franklin 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Frenzel 

Miller  (OH) 

Whitley 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Whitlaker 

Gilman 

Montgomery 

Whitten 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Williams  (OH) 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Gradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wolf 

Gramm 

Myers 

Wortley 

Green 

Natcher 

Wylie 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Young  (AK) 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Young (FL) 

Hall,  Ralph 

OBrien 

Zschau 

Hall.  Sam 

Oxley 

Hamilton 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Boner 

Hefner 

Savage 

Craig 

Heftel 

Simon 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NO 

Swift 

Frost 

Kazen 

Tauzin 

Hance 

Lantos 

Vander  Jagt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

Wilson 

Harrison 

Rudd 

UMI 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Hance  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for.  with  Mr.  Tauzin  against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for.  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  WALGREN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY. 
APRIL  20,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  5064,  DEFENSE  SPARE 
PARTS  PRODUCTION  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday.  April  20.  1984,  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  5064,  the  Defense 
Spare  Parts  Procurement  Reform  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman:  Has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  minority? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  House  Resolution  483,  and 
rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
5394. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R,  5394)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  Mr. 
Stokes  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  3  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reconciliation  bill 
contains  instructions  to  eight  House 
committees  to  reduce  spending  a  total 
of  $12,350,000,000  over  the  1985  to  1987 
fiscal  year  timeframe,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  increase 
revenues,  which  was  done  yesterday  by 
the  tax  bill. 

Title  I  deals  with  agricultural  pro- 
grams. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  on  that  part, 
and  the  Wheat  Improvement  Act  of 
1983  which  is  before  the  President  for 
his  signature  actually  cut  the  deficit 
by  $2.95  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Title  II  of  this  reconciliation  deals 
with  the  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirement programs  for  a  total  savings 
of  $981  million. 
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It  extends  through  fiscal  year  1987 
the  half  COLA  provision  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  retirees  under  age  62. 

Title  III  deals  with  health  programs 
and  here  it  deals  with  medicare  reduc- 
tions reported  both  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
unless  this  title  III,  it  calls  for  some 
increased  spending  for  the  child 
health  assurance  program.  The  CHAP 
program  is  paid  for,  however,  under 
the  pay-as-you-go  concept,  and  with 
the  taxes  that  were  voted  in  this 
House  yesterday. 

Part  of  the  medicare  savings  are  not 
contained  in  the  base  bill,  H.R.  5394, 
and  will  be  contained  in  the  Rosten- 
kowski  amendment,  which  would 
freeze  physician  pay  and  coupled  with 
mandatory  assignment. 

There  will  be  additional  debate  on 
that  amendment  at  the  end  of  the 
general  debate  and  at  that  time  I  will 
address  that  amendment  more  direct- 
ly. But  I  will  urge  at  this  time  that 
that  amendment  be  defeated  and  that 
we  pick  up  the  savings  in  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill. 

Title  IV  deals  with  small  business 
programs.  Again,  our  savings  have 
been  achieved  because  this  House 
upheld  what  the  budget  resolution 
called  for  by  extending  the  savings  in 
the  small  business  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram, which  are  contained  in  H.R. 
4169,  through  fiscal  year  1987  for  a 
total  savings  of  $212  million  over  the 
next  3  years. 


Title  V  deals  with  veterans'  benefits. 
The  effective  date  for  award  of  pen- 
sion for  a  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability changed  from  the  time  the  dis- 
ability appeared  to  the  time  the  claim 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  that  is  one  portion  of 
title  V.  Another  deals  with  the  loan 
origination  fee  for  VA  home  loans. 

It  increased  from  one-half  a  percent- 
age point  to  1  percent.  Then  a  third 
part  of  title  V  deals  with  action  to 
reduce  the  costs  under  the  VA  home 
loan  program. 

The  total  savings  out  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  in  this  title  is 
$800  million.  Title  VI  deals  with  sav- 
ings in  the  AFDC  and  the  SSI  and 
similar  programs  and  with  reductions 
in  spending  in  other  nonhealth  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiciton  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Among  the  things  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  recommended 
was  to  accelerate  the  collection  and 
deposit  of  payments  to  executive 
agency,  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  security  earnings 
test,  and  improvements  in  SSI,  AFDC. 
and  other  related  programs  for  a  total 
savings  of  $1,759,000,000. 

So  the  savings  before  us  in  the  basic 
bill  before  us  is  $6,929  billion.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  will  be  a  separate 
amendment  on  the  physician  freeze 
with  the  mandatory  assignment. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  rec- 
onciliation items  that  are  moving  sepa- 
rately, the  COLA  delay,  which  is 
moving  on  a  separate  track  brings 
about  savings  of  $2,655  billion;  the  ad- 
ditional SBA  disaster  loan  program 
savings  of  another  $366  million,  the 
child  support  enforcement  amend- 
ments, the  reduction  in  payments  to 
territories,  the  pending  changes  in  the 
pension  benefit  guaranty  bill  will  total 
$1.3  billion  in  additional  savings. 

So  the  total  reconciliation  savings 
will  meet  the  targets  we  outlined  in 
the  budget  resolution  last  week  of  over 
$12  billion. 

So  I  urge  that  this  basic  bill  be  ap- 
proved. I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  on  this  question  of  man- 
datory assignment  but  even  if  that 
amendment  is  voted  as  I  will  suggest  it 
should  be,  we  are  going  to  pick  up  the 
savings  in  the  physician  freeze  when 
we  go  to  conference.  So  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  basic  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  fall  I  stood 
before  you  on  a  day  like  this  when  we 
were  considering  a  reconciliation  bill, 
and  expressed  my  dismay  at  what  was 
being  offered  as  reconciled  spending 
cuts— peaniits,  I  said.  Today  the  pea- 
nuts are  even  smaller. 
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In  view  of  what  we  are  being  asked  cuts  from  estimated  total  outlays  of  The  bottom  line?  The  modest  $12.35 

to   consider   today.   I   must   say   that  $3,100  billion.  And  when  you  subtract  billion  in  spending  cuts  the  Democrats 

Democrats  are  consistent  in  producing  from  that  the  agriculture  bill,  already  promised  in  the  budget  resolution  are 

budget  bills  which  do  not  really  curb  enacted  into  law.  this  bill  by  itself  only  not  achieved.  They  fall  short  in  the 

spending  except  on  matters  necessary  saves  $4  billion  over  3  years.  reconciliation  bill  by  $5.34  billion; 

for  the  defense  of  our  country.                                              n  i4on  ^  ^  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^^  legislation  we  are 

Their  original  reconciliation  bill  last                                 ^  being  asked  to  act  on  today,  I  am  once 

fall  proposed  $8.5  billion  in  reconciled       Just  to  mention  one  glaring  short-  again  reminded  of  the  basic  inequity, 

spending  cuts   from   projected   3-year  coming  of  the  Democratic  reconcilia-  the  lack  of  any  semblance  of  balance, 

outlays  of  $2,800  billion.  That  was  the  tion   bill   before   us,    it   actually   adds  in   this   deficit   reduction   package.   It 

smallest  reconciliation  bill  in  the  his-  about   $320  million  in  additional   do-  violates    a    widely    accepted    premise 

tory  of  the  budgetary  process.  I  was  mestic   spending   in   fiscal   year   1984,  that  deficit  reduction  should  strive  for 

aghast.  and  $748  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  at  least  a  rough  balance  between  de- 

We  meet  today  to  take  up  another  Credit  markets  are  looking  for  evi-  fense  cuts,  domestic  spending  cuts. 
Democratic  reconciliation  bill  which  dence  of  meaningful  deficit  reductions  an^  revenue  increases.  This  bill  and 
this  time  offers  a  mere  $7.01  billion  in  now— they  are  not  likely  to  settle  for  the  tax  bill  to  be  enacted  on  the  floor 
reconciled  spending  cuts,  even  smaller  promises  of  savings  down  the  road  in  ^q  not  make  a  pretense  of  that, 
than  last  year's.  In  the  face  of  even  1986  and  1987.  Those  outyear  savings  Qur  plan,  turned  down  by  the  Demo- 
higher  projected  deficits.  I  might  add.  could  be  reversed  next  year.  crat -controlled  House,  adhered  to  such 
This  does  not  do  much.                                    Certainly.  I  am  aware  that  bills  have  ^     formula.      Of     the     three     main 

Mr.  Chairman.  $7.01  billion  is  only  1  been  filed  containing  some,  but  not  all.  components,    defense    cuts    accounted 

percent  of  a  total  anticipated  3-year  the   spending   cuts   set    forth    in   the  f^j.  20  percent,  domestic  cuts  24  per- 

deficit  of  $712  billion.  I  say  that  $7.01  report   to   House   Concurrent   Resolu-  pg^t.  and  revenue  increases  accounted 

billion  is  a  puny,  paltry,  piddling  sum.  tion  282.  But  because  they  were  filed  jqj.  {^le  remaining  23  percent, 

a  pittance  entirely   inadequate   when  directly,     bypassing     the     customary  ^^e   Republican   plan  discarded  by 

one    considers    the    enormity    of    the  channel  through  the  Budget  Commit-  this    House    in    favor    of    the    Jones 

problem.  It  is  a  fiscal  embarrassment  tee.  technically  they  are  not  reconcili-  budget    resolution   would   have   main- 

to  the  House  to  take  up  this  Demo-  ation  bills.  tained  the  essential  priorities  of  the 

cratic  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  Amen-        The  6-month  delay  in  cost-of-living  Reagan  administration  which— need  I 

can  people  one  more  time.  adjustments  for  military  and  civilian  remind     you— received     its     mandate 

Let  me  save  you  some  work:  $7.01  retirees— providing  a  savings  of  $2.65  ^^.^^  ^^^  people  in  1980  These  prior- 
billion  in  mandated  spending  cuts  is  billion  over  3  years-is  part  of  H.R.  j^j^g  ^^.^  restoration  and  maintenance 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  4159.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last  of  an  adequate  defense,  creation  of  a 
an  anticipated  $3,100  billion  in  total  week  and  submitted  to  the  President,  j^^^  burdensome  and  more  effective 
Federal  spending  over  the  period  1985-  so.  while  part  of  the  budget  resolu-  ^^^  system  and  very  importantlv  re- 
87.  And  this  meager  $7.01  billion  in  tion.  it  will  not  be  included  in  the  bill  ^juction  in  the  overall  growth  of' run- 
reconciled  spending  cuts  represents  before  us.  ^^  ,  ,  away  domestic  spending  and  resultant 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Last  week's  Democrat  budget  resolu-  (jgficjts  Qur  budget  would  have  done 
projected  nondefense  spending  in  the  tion  contained  the  Small  Business  Ad-  ^jj  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j.^^^^  reconciliation 
same  3-year  period.  ministration's    disaster    loan    savings,  hin  rines  not  beein  to  address  the  orob- 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  House  which  is  also  in  H.R.  4169.  For  that  biU  does  not  begm  to  address  tne  proo 

Republican  leadership's  budget  resolu-  reason,  the  2-year  savings  of  $400  mil-  '                  '       .      ,      add-ons-the 

tion.   which    the   Democrat-controlled  Uon    is   not   included   in   this   bill,   al-  additional  spending  contained  m  tSI 

House  in  its  collective  wisdom  turned  though  fiscal  year  1987  savings  of  $200  ^fr 'nSinn  nackLe 

down  last  Thursday  in  favor  of  its  own  million  (not  in  H.R.  4169)  are.  The   Wavs   and   Means   Committee 

unbalanced  plan,  and  the  Senate  Re-  Another  budget   resolution  savings.  annroximatelv  $600  million 

publican  deficit  reduction  plan,  offer  the  $500  million,  3-year  Pension  Bene-  1' Grace  ComS^in  savings  adoped 

considerably  more  in  reconciled  spend-  nt    Guarantee    Corporation    reforms,  '"  ?he|eSSnce  Committee^ 

ing  cuts.  In  fact,  more  than  twice  what  apparently  will  not  be  included  in  this  f^i.^'^^f^^and  Means  Sfu^^ 

the  Jones  reconciliation  bill  contains  reconciliation  bill.  This  is  because  the  ^J  .^j^ J™ ^^f  ^"     JJfi^"'     achieved    by 

today.  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  ^f,';"f,^„°^  , J;^  H^finU^on    of    earned 

The    House    Republican    leadership  not  reported  out  the  bill:  it  has  only  clarifying   ^^^^e    definition    of    earned 

resolution  offered  $19.95  billion  in  rec-  been  reported  by  subcommittee.  '"^of"^-  fJi^^^^^^^'l^c^,  ™dfn J  -^  s 

onciled  spending  reductions,  and  the  a  question  could  be  raised  relative  to  ^^on  m  A^C  and  SSI  pending^  This 

Senate  GOP  bill  proposes  at  least  $19  the  estimated  savings  in  the  report  on  ^^^"^f.^^j  f"^^,"   '^Zn  As  a  resuU  S 

billion.    The   Senate   advises   us   it    is  House  Concurrent  Resolution  282  for  "?^^'<:ti^  "^^^^  J^i"'°":  ^'i^  ^f  H»im 

committed  to  $24  billion,  in  reconciled  target  price  reductions  for  Agriculture,  this   Ways  and  Means  is  able  to  claim 

spending  reductions.  The  latest  CBO  estimate  of  these  sav-  credit  for  an  ^ddiUonal  $100  million 

What  did  I  say  was  in  this  bill?  $7.01  mgs  in  H.R.  4072  is  $2.95  billion,  more  savings   in  the   food  stamp  Program 

billion.  than  the  $2.55  billion  estimate  in  the  This   ^nngs   down   the   to  a    sav  ings 

What  happened  to  the  Democrats'  report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu-  from  $600  million  to  $110  miuion. 
much-ballyhooed  $182  billion  deficit-  tion  282.  But  the  reeonciliation  bill  as-  Uses  the  national  food  stamp  pro- 
reducing  package?  Well,  we  got  the  sumes  savings  in  1986  and  1987.  years  ^''^f  ^,  ^'■°^\'"?"'%^™'^  °ii,??  ^T 
taxes-you  can  be  sure  the  Democratic  that  go  beyond  the  life  of  H.R.  4072.  cent  of  poverty  to  eflPl'^h  AFDC  elH 
leadership  will  give  them  to  the  Amer-  And,  for  fiscal  1985,  the  bill  would  add  gibility.  Currently.  AFDC  limits  gross 
ican  people.  They  are  cutting  defense.  $1  billion  to  the  deficit.  Moreover,  income  to  150  percent  of  tncjstate 
but  what  happened  to  the  cuts  in  do-  h.R.  4072  has  already  been  signed  into  standard  of  need.  In  most  '^stances 
mestic  spending?  As  we  predicted,  they  ,aw  and  has  no  place  in  this  bill.  the  State  need  ;™'tis/c)wer  than  the 
are  not  much  in  evidence  in  this  bill.  f^nn  pnce  support  savings  o^.^'-.^"    ^^^^!;^\  ^  Vf/Ji^  ^V"?^,.  ^^ll' 

All  of  us  are  aware  reconciliation  is  routlavs-dollars  in  billions]  """'"^  ""^^"^  on  the  basis  of  the  Feder- 

thP   nniv   nn<;if ive    failsafe   means   of  [Outlays-dollars  in  oiiiionsj  ^j  p^^.p^ty  standard  would  make  more 

this  reconciliation  legislation,   Demo-     \lf^ Z:    -^iio     150-percent  limit  was  adopted  during 

crits  could  come  up  with  only  $7.01     '''' the  1981  reconciliation,  and    he  obv.- 

billion    in    verifiable   deficit   spending  Total -.    -2.95    ous  intent  here  is  to  undo  those  re- 
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forms.  This  would  add  $90  million  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  spending. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ex- 
cludes certain  property,  such  as  burial 
plots  and  funeral  arrangements,  from 
countable  AFDC  assets.  Because  SSI 
and  food  stamps  exclude  these  items, 
the  committee  felt  justified  in  omit- 
ting them  from  AFDC.  This  would  add 
$75  million  directly  and  indirectly  to 
the  budget. 

Although  food  stamps  and  SSI  are 
primarily  federally  financed,  the 
AFDC  program  is  run  by  the  States 
and  partially  financed  by  them.  Put- 
ting AFDC  on  national  standards  as 
this  bill  would  do  runs  counter  to  the 
history  of  AFDC. 

Under  the  1981  reforms.  States  are 
required  to  use  a  monthly  reporting 
system  and  retrospective  budgeting  to 
determine  AFDC  benefits.  Individuals 
report  monthly  on  their  previous 
month's  income  on  forms,  and  this 
then  determines  benefits.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill  would  make 
this  optional  because  States  have  com- 
plained that  the  system  is  burden- 
some. Some  recipients  who  do  not  fill 
out  the  forms  have  been  cut  from  the 
program.  This  would  increase  spend- 
ing directly  by  $60  million. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
also  postpones  the  fiscal  sanctions  im- 
posed on  States  whose  error  rates 
exceed  certain  targets.  States  argue 
that  they  cannot  control  costs  in  areas 
with  big  cities.  Yet  several  States  with 
large  population  centers  have  met 
their  error  rate  targets,  and.  in  fact, 
no  fiscal  sanctions  have  ever  been 
levied.  States  also  submit  that  they 
will  have  to  cut  benefits,  but  aggregate 
State  surpluses  of  $60  billion  in  1985 
do  not  indicate  they  would  necessarily 
have  to  do  so.  The  proposals  represent 
another  attempt  to  delay  any  reforms 
of  the  States'  bad  habits. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
also  turns  back  the  clock  to  the  pre- 
1981  days  by  permanently  establishing 
a  $30  income  disregard  and  a  $75  work 
expense  deduction  for  all  workers.  Per- 
manent disregards  encourage  welfare 
dependency,  and  turns  the  system  into 
a  costly  wage-supplement  program. 
The  1981  changes  limiting  the  $30  dis- 
regard to  4  months  successfully  re- 
duced cost  and  did  not,  according  to  a 
recent  GAO  study,  reduce  work  effort. 
This  would  add  $190  million  to  the 
budget. 

Worst  of  all,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  proposes  a  $10-per-month 
transition  check  for  9  months  (with  a 
State  option  for  6  additional  months) 
for  recipients  who  lose  eligibility  be- 
cause they  are  earning  sufficient 
income  at  a  job.  The  object  of  this 
proposal  is  not  to  provide  recipients 
with  more  cash,  but  to  allow  them  to 
remain  on  medicaid,  which  is  auto- 
matically conferred  when  an  individ- 
ual receives  any  AFDC  cash  payments. 
Indeed,  the  cost  of  the  cash  payment 


is  only  an  additional  $15  million  over  3 
years.  However,  the  resulting  cost  in 
medicaid  of  this  policy  is  eight  times 
higher,  or  $120  million  over  the  same 
period. 

In  total,  the  committee  delivers  an 
election  year  gift  to  the  States  by  lib- 
eralizing AFDC  by  almost  $300  mil- 
lion, and  excusing  them  of  past  or 
future  blunders  in  AFDC  manage- 
ment. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce expands  the  already  uncontrol- 
lable medicaid  program  with  its  addi- 
tion of  the  child  health  assurance  pro- 
gram (CHAP),  the  first  new  entitle- 
ment since  1982.  It  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  certain  groups  of  pregnant 
women  and  children  with  100  percent 
Federal  matching  payment.  This 
would  remove  all  incentives  for  States 
to  hold  down  spending  growth  in  this 
crucial  health  entitlement.  Like  many 
entitlements,  CHAP  costs  are  low  in 
the  first  3  years,  $500  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985-87,  but  explode  by  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988- 
89. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  in- 
crease medicaid  spending  by  increas- 
ing the  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories,  adding  $105  million  in 
spending  in  the  next  3  years.  It  would 
also  eliminate  any  copayments  for  pre- 
scription drugs  reimbursed  under  med- 
icaid and,  therefore,  incentives  for 
doctors  not  to  overprescribe  drugs. 
The  change  will  cost  the  taxpayer  $76 
million.  If  this  is  the  way  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  holds  down  health  costs, 
as  they  state  in  their  caucus  document 
■Renewing  America's  Promises,  "  then 
Henry  Kaufmans  prediction  of  15  per- 
cent prime  interest  rates  for  1985  may 
not  be  far  off. 

In  short,  the  reconciliation  bill 
before  us,  with  its  insignificant,  trivial, 
reconciled  spending  cuts  of  only  $7.01 
billion  is  symptomatic  of  the  whole 
sad,  sorry  spectacle  of  Democrats'  ef- 
forts at  budgeting  in  the  past  2  years. 

For  the  path  we  should  be  taking,  I 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  back  to 
the  watershed  year  of  1981,  which  our 
majority  leader  seems  to  delight  in 
coming  down  to  the  well  and  remind- 
ing us  of.  I  am  glad  that  he  does  that 
because  in  those  2  watershed  years,  we 
really  cut  spending  and  took  some  of 
the  burden  off  of  the  American 
people.  Last  year  and  this  year,  we  are 
not  doing  that. 

With  the  passage  of  Gramm-Latta  I 
and  II.  Congress  earned  the  gratitude 
of  taxpayers.  because  Congress 
pledged  itself  to  a  series  of  phased-in 
savings.  But  last  year's  budgetary 
process  was  used— or.  more  correctly, 
misused  or  abused— to  reverse  the 
solid  gains  of  Gramm-Latta  and  to  un- 
leash new  spending  in  the  guise  of  a 
■'reserve  fund." 

The  'reserve  fund  "  was  the  Demo- 
crats' gimmick  in  elastic  budgeting  last 
year,     meant     to     conceal     the     true 


amount  of  spending.  It  created  an  $8 
billion  fund  for  programs  not  yet  au- 
thorized. 

This  year,  the  Democrats'  gimmick 
in  elastic  budgeting  is  to  make  a  miser- 
ly $7.01  billion  in  reconciled  savings 
appear  to  be  their  vaunted  $133  billion 
spending  cuts  in  their  $182  billion  defi- 
cit reduction  package. 

Is  this  responsible  leadership? 
Where  is  the  Democrat  leadership  on 
these  budget  deficits?  This  lackluster, 
weak-kneed  reconciliation  package 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
House  does  not  qualify  as  a  serious 
effort  to  tackle  the  deficit,  despite  all 
the  bombastic  rhetoric  by  Democrat 
leaders  about  getting  serious  about  the 
deficit. 

This  pitiful,  puny  package  repre- 
sents not  an  earnest  approach  to  the 
deficit,  but  an  abdication  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  majority  leadership 
to  the  American  people.  It  has  failed, 
once  more,  to  assume  its  responsibility 
to  provide  fiscal  direction. 

The  President  can  do  little  about 
deficits  because  he  does  not  appropri- 
ate the  money.  This  House,  this  body, 
our  body,  is  responsible  for  making 
those  appropriations.  Congress  con- 
trols the  pursestrings,  and  in  this 
House,  we  know  who  is  in  control. 
Ihey  must  assume  the  blame  and  the 
shame  for  this  sorry  reconciliation 
package.  And  they  will. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Let  me  just  respond  with  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
know  that  he  is  carrying  on  a  rehash 
of  some  of  the  partisan  debate  that  oc- 
curred last  week  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  I  know  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  would  not  want  to  deliberately 
mislead  this  body. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  an- 
other important  step  in  the  continu- 
ous process  of  trying  to  enforce  the 
budget  resolution  that  this  House 
adopted  last  week— with  a  bipartisan 
vote,  I  might  add. 

That  budget  resolution  had  three 
main  enforcement  parts.  One  part  was 
a  revenue  bill,  which  this  House 
passed  yesterday.  A  second  part  was  a 
limitation  on  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing programs,  and  that  limitation  has 
been  given  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. And  next  month  and  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  appropriations 
bills  will  be  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  we  intend  to  enforce  those 
spending  limitations. 
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The  third  part  is  before  us  today, 
which  is  the  reconciliation  of  entitle- 
ment programs  to  reduce  the  spending 
growth  of  these  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  last  week 
said  we  are  not  cutting  entitlement 
programs  enough,  and  various  substi- 


tutes were  brought  before  the  House 
to  cut  entitlement  programs  more,  but 
they  did  not  pass.  The  one  that  did 
pass  by  a  wide  margin  was  the  commit- 
tee's resolution,  and  today  we  are  car- 
rying out  the  enforcement  of  that  res- 
olution with  this  bill  before  us. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it.  whether 
you  think  it  is  too  big  or  too  little,  the 
fact  is  clear.  If  this  House  acts  respon- 
sibly and  votes  for  this  reconciliation 
today,  this  act.  coupled  with  the  other 
things  we  have  already  done  and  are 
doing,  will  cut  the  entitlement  spend- 
ing growth  by  over  $12  billion  over  the 
next  3  years. 

So  all  of  the  smoke  and  side  issues 
may  be  fun  to  talk  about,  but  we 
ought  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  target. 
And  the  target  is:  We  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  week  we  would  reduce 
the  deficits  by  this  method  of  entitle- 
ment reductions,  discretionary  spend- 
ing reductions  and  revenue  actions, 
and  we  are  keeping  that  promise 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  his  committee  for  the  fine  job 
that  he  did  in  reducing  the  expendi- 
tures in  Agriculture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  did  a  better  job 
than  was  even  projected  by  the 
Budget  Committee  itself.  And  the  gen- 
tleman got  his  bill  enacted  into  law. 
signed  by  the  President,  and  it  should 
not  be  in  this  bill,  and  we  should  not 
be  trying  to  take  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  his  com- 
mendation, but  I  am  going  to  take 
credit  for  it  because  it  came  with 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Budget 
Committee  has  included  it  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  not  going  to  involve 
myself  in  the  other  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  will  leave  that  to  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Budget  Committee;  but  I 
do  want  to  briefly  discuss  our  involve- 
ment, the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  President 
Reagan  signed  the  legislation,  and  he 
said:  "The  first  installment  of  the  defi- 
cit downpayment."  And  he  was  in  a 
very  happy,  positive,  and  cheerful 
mood. 

I  want  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  know  that  our  Agriculture 
Committee,  my  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan),  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  worked 
diligently  and  arduously,  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  work  with  the  Senate,  and  to 


come  up  with  something  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  and  eventually 
to  the  White  House.  But  what  I  want 
to  say  is.  at  this  time,  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  probably  is  suffering  the 
worst  that  he  had  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, when  we  have  a  tremendous 
number  of  bankruptcies,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but.  rather,  high  in- 
terest rates,  inflation,  and  all  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  problems  abroad, 
but  all  of  the  things  that  impact  on 
the  farmer  notwithstanding,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  with  the  approval, 
consent  and  acquiescence  of  the  Amer- 
ican agricultural  sector  cut— the  fig- 
ures vary— around  $3  billion. 

The  President  acknowledged  that 
and  he  said  that  it  was  the  first  step.  I 
am  proud  that  we  have  taken  that 
first  step  when  in  hurts.  You  do  not 
know  the  true  value  of  a  friend  until 
he  gives  when  it  hurts  him.  It  is  very 
easy  to  be  grandiose,  it  is  very  easy  to 
have  largess  when  you  have  got  it 
abounding  all  around  you.  I  commend 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  I  appreci- 
ate it,  on  behalf  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  our  committee,  that  they 
would  consolidate  this,  our  effort,  into 
their  bill.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  piti- 
ful, puny  package,  because  a  first  step 
is  a  first  step. 

I  want  to  set  in  proper  perspective 
what  it  means  by  telling  you  a  story. 
When  I  was  17  years  old,  I  joined  the 
Navy.  They  told  me  if  I  joined,  I  would 
see  the  world.  No  way.  I  went  to  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  and  Great  Lakes.  111.  I 
harassed  every  officer  I  could  get  to 
that  I  wanted  to  go  on  board  a  ship.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  sea.  I  never  went  to 
sea.  When  I  got  out  of  the  Navy,  some 
of  the  older  people  asked  me,  "What 
was  your  ship,  son?"  And  I  would  have 
to  say,  "Great  Lakes.  111.  "  That  was 
my  ship.  But  when  I  came  to  Congress, 
we  had  a  liaison  from  the  several  serv- 
ices, and  once  I  asked  if  I  could  go  on  a 
ship.  They  took  me  to  Virginia,  and  we 
went  on  this  carrier  and  we  saw  how  it 
operated.  Eventually  I  worked  my  way 
to  a  submarine,  one  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  and  we  went  and 
we  dove  and  we  went  under  the  water, 
and  we  had  a  wonderful  day  experi- 
encing, to  me.  a  lifetime  impression  of 
being  in  a  nuclear-powered  submarine 
under  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Well,  after  I 
had  been  briefed  and  everything,  and  I 
had  asked  every  question,  there  was 
one  question  left  to  ask:  How  long  can 
this  submarine  stay  underwater  with- 
out surfacing?  The  commander  told 
me.  "That  is  a  military  secret."  So  I 
did  not  want  to  involve  myself  with 
military  secrets.  But  he  said.  "Take  a 
guess."  So  I  am  thinking  8  years.  4 
years.  I  said.  "Four  years.  "  And  he 
smiled  and  he  said.  "No.  You  are 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, aren't  you?"  I  said,  "Yes.  "  He  said, 
"Take  another  guess."  "I  give  up,"  I 
told  him.  He  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  he  told  me,  "This  submarine 


can  stay  underwater  as  long  as  I  have 
food  for  my  crew." 

So  who  runs  the  defense  of  this 
country?  The  farmers  of  America  run 
the  defense  of  this  country.  That  shut- 
tle out  there  that  is  in  space,  un- 
manned, it  can  stay  there  for  1  million 
years.  How  long  can  it  stay  out  there 
manned?  As  long  as  they  have  food.  So 
without  the  farmer,  nothing  functions. 
And  that  is  the  sector  that  is  hurting 
the  most,  with  bankruptcies,  with  the 
high  cost  of  implements,  with  low 
prices  for  their  crops,  with  bad  weath- 
er, with  everything  that  is  negative. 
But  yet  I  can  stand  here  before  you 
today  and  say,  "This  is  the  group  that 
is  saving  you  $3  billion  as  a  downpay- 
ment on  the  deficit."  That  is  what  the 
President  said,  and  I  repeat  that. 

So  any  detracting  or  any  trying  to 
make  this  Democrat  or  Republican  or 
right  or  left,  I  think,  is  not  proper.  1 
think  that  we  should  put  it  in  its 
proper  perspective,  that  the  farmers 
of  America,  not  Democrats,  not  Re- 
publicans—Americans—are willing  to 
sacrifice  so  that  we  may  start  the 
downtrend  on  that  deficit. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  I  asked 
him  to  yield  so  I  could  clarify  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
made  earlier  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  first  took  the  well.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  make  it  clear  that  only  the 
Agriculture  Committee  could  claim 
credit  for  these  budget  savings  and 
that  he  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  could  claim  no 
credit  for  this.  He  was  giving  the 
credit  entirely  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  wanted  to  clarify  that  and  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  has 
paid  such  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  clarification.  I  do  not 
think  I  misunderstood.  Yes;  on  behalf 
of  our  committee  I  accept  the  com- 
mendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Yes;  we  accept  the  commendation. 
What  I  said  was  that  I  am  so  proud  of 
the  American  agricultural  sector  and 
what  we  did.  and  if  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee also  wants  to  commend  us  and 
take  credit  with  us.  I  would  be  willing 
to  share  it.  We  have  done  such  a  good 
thing  for  America.  I  hate  for  it  to  get 
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involved  in  right  or  left  or  Democrat 
or  Republican  or  this  farmer  or  that 
farmer.  I  think  we  did  a  good  thing. 
and  we  ought  to  be  happy  and  proud 
that  we  did  it  as  Americans. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  point  out,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  must  know, 
that  the  authorizing  committees  of 
the  House  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
carry  out  the  reconciliation  cuts.  The 
Budget  Committee  does  not  have  au- 
thority. What  we  do  is  package  togeth- 
er what  the  other  committees  do  and 
try  to  keep  pressure  on  the  other  com- 
mittees to  make  these  savings. 

I  will  point  out  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, does  not  need  prodding  and  pres- 
suring to  meet  these  fiscal  restraints, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  that. 

D  1420 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reconciliation  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  act  that  can  have  any  useful  effect 
on  fiscal  discipline. 

In  general,  the  Budget  Act  has,  over 
its  lifetime,  acted  more  as  an  open 
spigot  than  as  a  stopper  for  spending. 
Its  one  redeeming  aspect  has  been  the 
reconciliation  process.  Unfortunately, 
reconciliation  is  a  powerful  force  that 
has  never  been  used  vigorously.  It  is  a 
splendid  tool,  but  in  the  profligate 
hands  of  Congress  it  has  been  used 
neither  often,  nor  wisely,  nor  well 
enough. 

The  committee  majority  and  its 
chairman  tell  us  this  bill  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  our  budget  resolution. 
So  what?  The  budget  resolution  was 
deficient  and  so  is  this  reconciliation 
bill.  Worse,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  observers,  and  even  some  par- 
ticipants like  myself,  this  bill  is  defi- 
cient all  by  itself.  It  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  budget  resolution. 

Our  budget  mandates  over  $12  bil- 
lion in  savings.  Without  title  I  already 
signed  and  obviously  out  of  place  in 
this  bill.  H.R.  5394  will  save  less  than 
$4  billion.  It  actually  raises  spending 
over  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985. 

Usually,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  after 
much  bellyaching  and  low  moans  of 
pain,  I  vote  for  reconciliation  bills 
even  if  they  are  not  very  good.  There 
has  never  been  a  good  reconciliation 
bill.  All  of  them  have  fallen  short  of 
the  needed  savings.  This  time,  howev- 
er, I  shall  vote  "no."  This  reconcilia- 
tion is  worse  than  a  wasted  chance.  It 
is  a  short-term  spending  increase.  It 
must  be  defeated. 


The  minuscule  3-year  reductions  do 
not  go  far  enough.  The  disproportion- 
ate reliance  in  military  cuts— and  I  do 
support  those  military  cuts— creates 
the  false  impression  that  domestic 
spending  is  not  too  high.  Americans 
know  better.  All  of  our  spending  is  too 
high. 

From  its  base  of  wasted  chances,  this 
reconciliation  gets  even  worse.  Its  ulti- 
mate, and  inexcusable,  flaw  is  that  it 
actually  mandates  more  spending.  It  is 
outrageous  and  even  scandalous  that  a 
bill  designed  to  impose  fiscal  discipline 
should  be  used  as  an  engine  to  in- 
crease spending.  Apparently  the  urge 
to  cater  to  certain  preferred  interests 
was  irresistible. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  the 
increases  are  not  worthy  ones.  But, 
worthiness  aside,  this  supposed  to  be  a 
bill  to  control  spending,  not  to  in- 
crease it.  Our  committee,  and  our 
House  majority,  has  again  proved  that 
discipline  is  a  dirty  word  in  this  Hou.se. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  bill  we  pass, 
we  alwa.vs  manage  to  tuck  in  a  little 
something  extra  for  our  friends. 

This  outrage  could  have  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Martin-Regula  amend- 
ment, but  the  Rules  Committee 
thought  that  allowing  a  \ote  was  dan- 
gerous and  undemocratic. 

This  bill  fails  to  meet  that  $12.35  bil- 
lion savings  amount. 

First,  in  order  to  meet  the  savings 
total  required,  we  must  add  the  bill  as 
reported,  an  amendment,  and  a  series 
of  completely  unrelated  bills  entitled 
"reconciliation  items  moving  separate- 
ly." Even  if  we  accept  that  irresponsi- 
ble practice,  savings  total  only  $12,159 
billion.  From  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  accounting  fails  to 
meet  the  requirement  by  $191  million. 
Another  egregious  violation  of  the 
reconciliation  process  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  "separate"  reconciliation  legis- 
lation. Including  unrelated  legislation 
in  reconciliation  seriously  undermines 
our  ability  to  make  real,  necessary  sav- 
ings. This  practice  puts  off  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  savings  until  later.  It  is  a 
neat  trick  that  allows  us  to  pledge  our 
seriousness  about  reconciliation  with- 
out having  to  make  any  difficult  votes. 
This  distortion  of  the  process  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  last  week's  pious 
proclamations  abc  ut  deficits  and  fiscal 
responsibility.  Those  who  are  really 
serious  about  responsible  budgeting 
will  vote  "no"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  exclude  the 
"separate"  legislation,  the  most  sav- 
ings this  bill  can  give  us  is  $7,839  bil- 
lion. We  will  miss  the  reconciliation  re- 
quirement by  $4,511  billion. 

There  is  yet  one  other  defect  in  the 
use  of  including  "separate"  items.  Of 
the  $4.32  billion  in  total  savings  from 
the  other  bills.  $2,655  billion  comes 
from  COLA  savings  from  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill,  H.R.  4169.  It  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  include  "sepa- 
rate" items  in  this  reconciliation  total. 


but  it  is  laughable  to  count  savings 
twice. 

Apart  from  the  separate  legislation 
included  in  the  reconciliation  total, 
the  savings  of  this  bill  presumes  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  modifying 
reimbursement  of  physicians  under 
medicare.  That  adds  an  extra  $910  mil- 
lion. Without  the  amendment,  which  I 
oppose  because  of  the  mandatory  as- 
signment provisions,  the  bill  includes 
only  $6,929  billion  in  savings. 

With  all  the  extras  excluded  this  bill 
misses  the  reconciliation  requirement 
by  $5,421  billion.  We  will  implement 
only  56  percent  of  the  required  sav- 
ings. 

I  am  embarrassed  to  have  to  point 
out  that  the  chicanery  in  this  bill  does 
not  end  there.  Title  I  savings  consists 
completely  of  savings  from  legislation 
already  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  2  days  ago.  It  calls 
for  $2,951  billion  in  savings  from  H.R. 
4072,  the  Wheat  Improvement  Act. 
Savings  from  legislation  already 
pas.sed  does  not  belong  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  There  is  plenty  of  support  for 
the  theory  that  it  will  produce  no  sav- 
ings. Title  I  of  this  bill  should  at  least 
be  considered  a  "reconciliation  item 
moving  separately,  "  and  totaled  with 
those  dubious  savings. 

Without  title  I.  which  does  not 
belong  in  this  bill,  we  will  save  a  grand 
total  of  $3,978  billion.  We  will  miss  the 
mark  by  $8,372  billion. 

Earlier.  I  talked  of  extra  spending. 
Along  with  the  feeble  cuts  this  bill 
makes,  it  sweetens  the  pot  by  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  spending  add  ons.  Additional 
spending  has  no  place  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  If  some  new  spending  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  regular  appropriations 
process.  It  should  not.  in  the  dead  of 
night,  be  slipped  into  a  bill  whose  sole 
purpose  must  be  to  make  necessary 
savings  in  accordance  with  the  budget. 
Standing  alone,  those  new  spending 
add  ons  could  not  pass. 

This  bill  is  a  discredit  to  this  House. 
It  has  been  trumpeted  as  a  budget  aus- 
terity measure.  It  most  certainly  is 
not. 

It  is  an  abdication  of  our  responsibil- 
ity which  will  have  two  terrible  ef- 
fects. First  it  endangers  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  downpayment  which,  in 
turn,  imperils  the  passage  and/or  sign- 
ing of  the  tax  bill. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  cutting 
spending  and  deficits  will  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  once  again,  so  we  will  not 
leave  unchallenged  any  misinterpreta- 
tion of  why  we  are  here  today,  the 
budget  resolution  we  passed  last  week, 
called  for  entitlement  spending  cuts  of 
over  $12  billion.  We  will  have  achieved 
that,  particularly  after  we  have  passed 
this  reconciliation  bill  today.  A  reve- 
nue bill,  which  we  passed  yesterday. 


and  the  di.scrctioriary  appropriat ioii.s 
rtduclloiis  which  arc  now  before  tin- 
Approprial  ioii.s  Coniiiill  tec. 

This  (•()tnintll<-c  liitcnd.s  to  carry  «)ut 
that  l)ii(lj.:cl  r<-.si)liili()ii  and  .so  far  I  he 
llou.'.c  hiu-.  lived  up  to  whal  i(  .said  it 
would  do  wi  IIk'  budni-l  resolution. 

Ml  l'Uh:N"/H;i,  Mr  Chaimiari,  will 
1  he  Kcnl  Icinaii  yield' 

Ml  .lONKS  (.1  Oklahoiiia,  I  yield  lo 
I  he  ^;eiillcniaii  Iroiii  Mliiiic.sola. 

Mr.  l-'HMN'/l';!..  1  lliaiik  I  h<-  k.-m1  le 
Mian  lor  yicldint.',. 

I    iMiisI    say   that    the  commit  Ice   wa.s 
iiol  terribly  prompi  ni  delivering  iiiloi 
Illation  on  what  i.s  really  in  thi.s  rc<'()ii 
(  ilialliiii.  hill   I  have  a  sheet  In  front  ol 
me  I  hat  indicates  that  over  a  period  ol 
:<  years  Mils  hill  is  ^■,()lll^.;  lo  .save  $7  till 
lion    I.s  llial  soiiHwIiere  near  iIkIiI'' 

Mr  JONKS  III  Oklahoma  Whal  we 
have  liclore  u.s  today  i.s  ahoiil  an  $H 
liillliin  delicll  rediiclion  over  3  years, 
and  vvlieii  you  couple  thai  with  whal 
llii.s  Umi.si-  hits  already  done,  or  whal 
is  pending,  the  tiiily  reiiiaininn  lleiii 
pending  i.s  the  IMUJC  pioj-^ram  out  ol 
the  Hdiicalion  and  Labor  ('oimiill  lee. 
When  you  add  that  lo  what  Ihe  House 
lias  alrea<ly  done,  plii.s  what  is  in  I  his 
1)111,  yoiii  total  savinns  are  $i:i  hilliDii. 
roughly. 

Mr  J''ltl';N'/IsL  Would  llie  (.'.enlle 
mail  a(-;ree  llial  the  aKiliiill  uie  .saving, 
which  hiLs  already  been  pas.sed.  and 
yel  lor  some  reason  been  iiiiiaciiloiisly 
rein.serted  in  this  bill,  aiiioiilils  lo 
ahoul  $3  billion,  and  so,  ol  the  $7  liil 
lion  in  this  bill,  w«-  an-  talking  about 
$4  billion  ol  new  savings,  more  or  less'' 
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Mr.  JONKS  ol  Oklahoma  I  he  agri 
cull  lire  saviiig.s  is  $2.9  billion.  Thai 
w;i.s  a.s.siinied  in  the  budget  lesoliit  ion 
I;lsI  week.  II  WiLS  iLssumed  in  the  enli 
tlemeiil  savings  ol  Ihe  total  $12  l)ll 
lion 

Whal    I   am  saying,  and  what   1   will 
repeal    aKaiii.    Is   llial    everylhliig    thai 
wa.s  colli  allied  in  the  biidgel  resolillloii 
liLsl     week    in    enllllemeiil    savln(.;s,    in 
<luding    the    agriciillure    savings,    will 
total  $12  plus  billion  In  delicit  reduc 
lion  over  3  years.  Part  <d  It  is  lncliide<l 
in    the    l>ill    we    have    before    us    today 
I'art  ol  it  is  included  in  the  legislation 
that  we  have  already  acted  upon,  and 
$.^)(»(1  riilllion  ol  Ihal   is  iiol   included  in 
any  be<ause  it  is  si  ill  In  Ihe  (,'ommillee 
on    Ldiicatlon   and    Labor.   Thai    is   Ihe 
I'lU  'O  program 

Mr.  FRKN/J-IL  Mr  Chairinan,  il  the 
gentleman  will  yield  Iiirlher.  are  my 
figures  correct  that  indicate  that  Mils 
reconciliation  bill  will  add  $320  millioii 
of  si)ending  In  fi.scal  year  1984  and 
about  $750  million  In  spending  In 
fi.scal  y<ar  1985'' 

Mr   JONKS  of  Oklahoma     There  are 
some     spending     increa.ses     that      are 
brought  about  by  the  same  agricull.iir 
al  bill  that  the  geiitleinaii  and  his  col 
leagues  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  aisle 
were  just  prai-slng.  The  lirst  y<'ur  there 


is   a  spending    liurea.se   in   the   aKiicill 
tural     program.     In     the     following     2 
years  there   Is  a  significant   delicll    re 
diictlon.  and  that  comes  Irom  the  bill 
Ihal  Ihe  gentleman  and  his  colli'agues 
on  Ihe  other  side  have  bi'cn  prai.sing. 

In  addition  lo  thai,  there  is  Ihe  child 
lieallh     .isslstance     program     and     the 
child  iiiitnllon.  which  were  Include  in 
the    biidgcl    resolution    liLst    week    and 
have  always  been  a.ssunu'd  in  this  rec 
oiicillal  ion  bill  llial   we  have  liclore  u.s. 
Mr.  KKKN'/KL    II  llie  kciiI  leiiiaii  will 
yield  Itirlher,   I   thank   him   lor  Ihe  in 
lormalion.  but  II  you  are  going  lo  lake 
cri-dil   lor  $3  billion  ol  agriciill  ure  .sav 
ings,    you    better    take   cn-dll    lor   the 
extra  expendiliires   that    ll    creates   in 
Ihe  first   year    My   ludgmenl   is  that   11 
would   lia\e  been  heller  oil    left   oiil    ol 
Ihe  whole  bill 

Ml  ,IONI';S  ol  Oklahoma.  No,  Ihe 
Kciil  Iciiiaii  IS  correct,  and  we  do  Ihal. 
The  %2M  billion  in  savings  is  a  net 
llgtiie.  Thai  Includes  the  incrcii-sed 
cost  the  tirsi  year  and  Ihe  addillonal 
saviiiKS  in  till'  second  and  third  years 
Whal  we  have  before  us  today  1;>  e.x 
aclly  what  was  assumed  in  the  budgel 
resoliillon  that  was  passed  la,sl  week.  I 
know  the  geiilleiiiaii  did  not  vole  lor 
that,  and  many  Members  on  his  side  ol 
Ihe  aisle  did  liol;  2K  Kepiibllcans  did, 
2!»  Deiiiocials  vole<l  aKainsI  it.  The 
lad  is.  Ihe  lloii.se  spoke  by  a  voli-  ol 
I'M)  lo  KiH  thai  they  a|)proved  ol  Ihal 
budgel  resolulloii  and  all  we  are  doing 
lieie  is  carryiiiK  out  wlial  we  said  ue 
would  do  liLsl  Wi'ck.  We  are  going  lo  be 
c.u lying  ll  out  Ihroiigh  the  suiiimci 
when  we  have  Ihe  approprial  ions  bills 
up. 

Keeping  these  .spending  liinilalions, 
howi'ver  liiu<-h  Ihe  gentleman  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  them,  aillierliiK  lo 
them.  Is  not  going  to  he  easy,  but  Ihe 
lacl  is,  we  intend  to  try  to  enforce  il 
Ml  MtlsN'/KI,  II  Ihe  genlleinaii  will 
yield  lurlher,  1  yield  lo  no  person  in 
my  admiration  lor  Ihe  chairman  and 
Ills  good  work  on  this  coiiimlllee.  1 
Wl.sli  and  liopi-  that  we  will  do  belter, 
bul  I  do  not  retract  one  lota  Irom  Ihe 
slalemeiit  that  I  made  beloie 

Mr  JONKS  ol  Oklahoma.  I  I  hank 
I  he  i-v-nl  leman. 

Mr  UtJKMhJt  Mr.  (.•hairman,  will 
Ihe  Kcnileinaii  yield? 

Mr    JONKS  ol   (Oklahoma    I   n<-ed  to 
yield  lo  the  distinguished  chairman  ol 
Ihe    Coinmlllee    on    Veterans'    Affairs, 
bill     I    will    yield    brlelly    lo    Ihe   t^enlle 
man  Irom  Louisiana. 

Mr  KOh;MKU.  1  will  take  just  a 
momiiil.  and  I  thank  tin-  genllemiin 
loi  yielding 

Is  it  not  true  Ihal  if  we  did  nolhing, 
thai  Is.  turned  this  bill  down,  we 
would  iiicrea.se,  under  curri-nt  law. 
I'ederal  spending?  One  can  make,  1 
Ihlnk,  an  honest  statemi-nl  thai  we 
should  have  done  more,  but  under  the 
circiiiiislaiices  we  at  the  very  lea-sl 
ought  to  do  this,  and  I  thank  the 
chairinan  lor  hi.s  eflorts. 


Mr.  JONKS  of  Oklahoma  1  think 
Ihe  geiilleman  makes  a  very  gooti  ob- 
servalion.  1  know  tin-  genlleman  voted 
to  do  more,  and  on  a  couple  of  lho.se 
.subslltutes  I  voted  to  reduce  Ihe  d<'tl 
(it  more. 

Mill  whal  we  are  liyiiig  to  do  is  to 
carry  out  whal  we  said  we  would  do. 
Mowevel  much  Ihal  leavi-s  lo  b«-  de- 
sired lo  do  more,  we  have  got  lo  do 
what  we  said  we  Vkoiild  do 

Mr.  I'UKN'/KL  Mr  fhalrmaii.  ll  Ihe 
genlU'inaii  will  yield,  are  we  going  to 
proceed  wllli  the  Veterans'  Allans 
poll  Ion  now''  W<-  are  ready  lor  that 
portion 

Mr  JONKS  ol  Oklahoma  We  will 
proceed  Willi  Ihe  ('oliiliill  I  ee  on  Veler 
alls'  Allans  now.  and  IoIIowiiik  that 
we  have  ('haiiliiaii  MnriiKl.l.  ol  the 
Select  t'ominillee  on  Small  Miisliie.ss, 
.Siibcomiiiiltee  ('hairman  Waxman 
Irom  Ihe  (.'omiiilt  Ice  on  l-:neigy  and 
("oiiiiiierce,  an<l  Chaiiniaii  Itos'iKN 
KiiwsKi.  who  have  .soiikIiI   recognlllon. 

Ml  Clialriiian,  I  yield  li  iiiliiiiles  lo 
the  (ll.sl  lii|j,iilslied  chalriiiali  ol  I  he 
('omiiiillee  on  Veterans'  Allans,  the 
Keiillemaii       Irom       Ml.s,sl,sslppl       (Mr. 

MoN KiOMKHY  ) 

Mr.  MONTOOMKKY  I  Ihaiik  Ihe 
Keiil  leiiian  loi  yielding  llil:>  I  line  lo 
me 

Ml     ('hairman.    I    would   also   like   to 
coiiiiiieiid  Ihe  Kcntleiiian  lloiii  Oklalio 
ma    and    also   to    Ihe    genlleman    Irom 
Ciillloiiua     lor     Ihe     hard     work     lliiy 
have  (lone  on  gelling  a  budgel    le.solii 
lion     II    would  .seem    lo  me,   ll    we  sup 
ported   the  budget    resolution,  we  cer 
tainly  would  have  to  take  a  good,  hard 
look  and  try  to  siiiiporl  Ihe  Itecoiicilla- 
lloii  Act.  If  we  do  iiol  move  ahead  with 
leconclllal  Ion,      I  lien      just      having      a 
budgel    I.s   really   mil    making   any  sav 
iiig;.    and    nol     biingliig    down    delicll 
spending 

I  Wdlild  prelei  nol  lo  make  any  cut.s 
in  our  veterans'  proKrain.s  aii<l  l«»  pe- 
nalize Ihi-  widows  and  children  ol  vel - 
eritn.s,  but  we  think  we  have  found 
some  ways  I,<j  make  saviiig.s  that  would 
nol  hurl  our  v<leraiis'  jirogram:,  Ihal 
much,  and  lho.se  key  program.s  are  the 
pension  program  and  tin-  loan  Kuaran- 
I  y  program 

Ml  ('hairman,  the  first  loiicuireiil 
iHidKi-l  resoliillon  lor  li(K!>  adopled 
1;lsI  week  by  the  House  direcl.s  I  he 
Committee  on  Veleian,s'  Al  lairs  to 
report  legislation  thai  would  reduce 
budgel  aulhorily  by  $I,M)  million  and 
outlays  by  $400  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1!>H5;  by  $,')()  million  in  liudKcl  author 
lly  and  $2!)0  million  In  oiillays  In  ll.scal 
year  19K(i,  and  by  $2!>0  million  In 
budgel  aulhorily  and  $2f>0  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  19H7  The  HiidKet 
(.'ommlttee  proiiosed  thai  Ihese  sav- 
ings be  accomplishi-d  by  changing  cur 
ri-nt  law  Koverning  the  VeI.erans'  Ad 
ministration  pension  and  loan  guaran 
ly  programs     These  pro|m,sed  changes 
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are  contained  in  title  5  of  the  reported 
bill. 

Under  current  law  non-service-con- 
nected pension  is  payable  from  th? 
date  of  the  veterans'  disability  or.  in 
the  case  of  the  widow,  the  month  of 
death  of  the  veteran,  if  the  claim  is 
filed  within  1  year  from  such  dates. 
Under  title  5  of  the  reported  bill  the 
effective  date  would  be  changed  to  the 
date  of  claim  for  disability  cases.  The 
time  limit  for  retroactivity  for  filing  a 
widow's  death  claim  would  be  reduced 
from  12  months  to  60  days. 

Additional  savings  would  be  accom- 
plished with  several  proposed  changes 
in  the  VAs  home  loan  program. 

First,  certain  veterans  must  now  pay 
a  loan  fee  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in 
order  to  obtain  a  VA  home  loan. 
Under  title  5  the  fee  would  be  in- 
creased an  additional  one-half  percent. 
Under  the  bill,  all  receipts  from  the 
collection  of  the  loan  fee  would  be  de- 
posited directly  into  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund.  This  1-percent  loan  fee 
would  be  required  on  all  new  loans 
through  fiscal  year  1987. 

Second,  the  1 -percent  user  fee  would 
also  be  required  on  all  vendee  sales- 
sales  that  are  made  to  veterans  and 
nonveterans  on  properties  that  VA  has 
acquired  due  to  the  default  of  the  ini- 
tial purchaser. 

Three,  under  title  5.  several  adminis- 
trative reforms  would  be  made  to  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  program.  Currently, 
the  VA  acquires  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  all  foreclosed  properties. 
Under  section  503  of  title  5,  the  VA 
would  be  required  to  analyze  defaulted 
loans  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
would  acquire  only  those  properties 
where  it  would  be  less  costly  than  it 
would  be  to  pay  the  loan  guarantees. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  case-by-case 
review  would  reduce  the  number  of 
properties  acquired  from  approximate- 
ly 95  percent  to  about  75  or  80  per- 
cent. 

The  proposed  increased  user  fee  and 
the  administrative  reforms  are  initia- 
tives suggested  to  the  House  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

If  title  5  of  the  reported  bill  should 
become  law,  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
duced budget  authority  and  outlays 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  would  ap- 
proach the  totals  contained  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  thus  put  the  commit- 
tee in  full  compliance  with  those  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  support  what 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
done  on  the  veterans'  programs  in  this 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  much 
time,  but  I  will  repeat  some  of  the 
points  made  by  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  directed 
by  the  House— in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution— to  report  legisla- 
tion that  would  reduce  budget  author- 
ity for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  $450  million  over  a  period  of  3 
years.  The  resolution  also  calls  for  a 
reduction  over  that  same  3  years  of 
$900  million  in  budget  outlays.  These 
savings  are  reflected  in  title  5  of  the 
proposed  Reconciliation  Act  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  made  a  study  concerning 
the  effective  date  of  certain  pension 
awards  for  veterans  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities.  It  concluded 
that  such  awards  were  usually  retroac- 
tive when  the  evidence  did  not  support 
such  action.  Both  GAO  and  the 
Budget  Committee  suggested  amend- 
ing the  law  to  correct  the  situation. 
This  bill  does  just  that. 

Under  current  law.  a  widow's  non- 
service-connected  pension  is  retroac- 
tive to  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
the  veteran's  death  if  she  files  her 
claim  within  1  year  of  the  death.  Part 
of  the  savings  reflected  in  this  bill  is 
based  on  changing  the  law  to  provide 
that  the  effective  date  of  these  awards 
will  be  the  dale  of  claim  unless  it  is 
filed  within  60  days  of  the  veteran's 
death. 

In  the  GI  home  loan  program  there 
is  today  a  one-half  of  1-percent  origi- 
nation fee  on  each  loan.  The  money 
goes  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  fee  to  a  full  1  percent,  with 
the  proceeds  going  directly  into  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund,  to 
be  used  to  pay  lenders  claims  when 
losses  result  from  foreclosures.  A  simi- 
lar origination  fee  of  1  percent  would 
also  be  collected  by  VA  on  the  sale  of 
foreclosed  properties.  This  provision 
has  a  1987  sunset  clause.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  deposits  into  the  re- 
volving fund  will  materially  reduce 
future  supplemental  appropriations  of 
the  kind  currently  being  required  to 
make  the  fund  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  final  provision  in 
this  bill  with  respect  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  also  concerned  with 
the  GI  home  loan  program.  The 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  persuaded  that  VA  should  ac- 
quire foreclosed  properties  on  a  more 
selective  basis.  They  should  do  this 
only  when  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government  and  when  such  action 
would  not  be  harmful  to  the  program. 
Accordingly,  we  have  proposed  accept- 
ing a  suggestion  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  this  regard,  realizing 
that  substantial  cost-savings  can 
result. 


Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  title  5  of 
this  bill  places  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  full  compliance 
with  instructions  from  the  House  and 
is  our  contribution  to  the  fiscal  re- 
straints and  requirements  that  are 
necessary  in  today's  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

D  1440 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

I  am  not  happy  about  this  reconcili- 
ation. We  have  made  cuts  far  above 
what  I  desired  in  my  own  committee. 
We  have  reduced  spending  in  terms  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  and  I 
am  not  of  a  mind  to  say  that  this  is 
the  time  when  we  should  be  reducing 
vital  small  business  programs.  Never- 
theless that  is  a  fait  accompli. 

I  asked  for  this  time  because  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  about  the  final  year 
under  reconciliation.  Under  section 
2(g)  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
280,  my  committee  is  required  to 
report  changes  in  the  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  of  $200 
million  in  outlays  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1987.  Section  2(a) 
directs  us  and  the  .seven  other  commit- 
tees to  act  by  May  1. 

The  resolution  was  only  adopted  last 
Thursday.  April  5.  and  yet  already  the 
Budget  Committee  is  demanding  im- 
mediate action.  In  fact,  they  wanted 
our  legislation  within  a  day  or  two 
after  passage.  If  this  is  what  was  to  be 
required,  then  why  was  the  resolution 
not  amended  to  give  us  24  hours  or  48 
hours  to  comply  with  the  savings  in- 
struction? 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  been  required  to 
develop  savings  legislation.  Last  year 
we  were  required  to  act  t»y  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91,  but  we  were 
given  about  a  month  to  do  it,  and  I 
want  to  note  that  we  did  so  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

So  it  has  not  been  just  an  objection 
to  taking  action,  but  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  need  to  have  adequate  time,  and 
that  is  what  causes  me  to  take  to  the 
floor.  Twenty-four  hours  or  48  hours 
is  simply  not  enough  time  to  learn 
how  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  score  alternative  legislation  in 
order  to  meet  the  savings  require- 
ments. That  is  not  enough  time  to  de- 
velop a  proposal,  to  assemble  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  report  a  bill.  After  all,  I 
believe  it  is  still  a  prerogative  to  deter- 
mine what  substantive  change  should 


be  reported  in  order  to  meet  the  sav- 
ings mandated. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  to 
require  the  Small  Business  Committee 
or  any  of  the  other  affected  commit- 
tees to  take  the  necessary  action  when 
Congress  was  not  even  here  is  in  my 
opinion  simply  outrageous.  We  are 
now  in  a  situation  where  the  Budget 
Committee  has  had  legislation  written 
for  us,  and  I  think  it  is  an  absolute 
abuse  of  the  legislative  process. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  may 
well  vote  for  this  process.  But  I  want 
to  be  on  record  as  saying  it  is  simply 
not  fair  to  give  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House  24  hours  or  48  hours  to 
comply  with  a  mandate  when  the  law 
indicates  that  we  have  until  May  the 
first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  that  we  do  appreci- 
ate very  much  his  cooperation  and  his 
understanding. 

We  tried  to  work  with  the  leadership 
to  implement  this  budget  as  quickly  as 
possible  because  I  believe  we  are  in 
some  unusual  economic  conditions 
with  these  huge  deficits  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  I  know  it  did  create 
some  strain  on  many  of  the  commit- 
tees. The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  his  staff  were 
cooperative,  and  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  We  hope  that  condi- 
tions will  improve  in  the  future  and 
this  sort  of  unusual  arrangement  will 
not  have  to  be  necessary.  But  in  this 
particular  case  it  was  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. We  are  trying  to  move  as 
much  of  the  implementation  as  we  can 
through  the  House  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  give  some  confitience  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  gentle- 
man hopes  it  will  not  happen  again.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  process,  and  I 
believe  the  gentleman  understands 
that.  I  do  have  objections  when  a  time 
certain  is  fixed  under  the  law  and  we 
are  required  to  act  almost  in  violation 
of  that  time  certain  fixed  under  law. 
That  is  unfair  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  indeed  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  representative 
from  the  Small  Business  Committee 
was  not  able  to  be  present  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  know  exactly 
when  this  discussion  was  to  occur.  I 
know  that  our  representatives  in  gen- 
eral are  supportive  of  their  chairmen, 
and  they  will  be  revising  and  extend- 
ing their  remarks  later  on. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Members 
within  earshot  would  understand  that 
we  are  moving  ahead  very  rapidly  in 
this  debate  and  that  those  who  wish  to 
participate  will  have  to  find  their  way 
to  the  floor  soon. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Reconciliation,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  for  his 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  put  to- 
gether this  reconciliation  bill,  and  I 
want  to  thank  as  well  the  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  also  the  chair- 
men and  the  staffs  of  the  various  com- 
mittees involved. 

I  have  been  responsive  for  reconcilia- 
tion now  since  1980,  and,  as  I  indicated 
previously,  reconciliation  has  pro- 
duced a  total  savings  of  $172  billion 
over  those  4  years.  If  we  add  the  reve- 
nue bills  that  have  been  adopted  as 
well,  we  have  almost  $300  billion  in 
deficit  reductions  that  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  over  the  last  5 
years  through  this  process. 

This  year's  action  is  without  ques- 
tion unprecedented.  Normally,  we  go 
through  a  conference  on  the  budget 
resolution,  instructions  are  provided  to 
the  committees,  and  then  there  is 
action  taken  by  the  committees  and 
reports  made  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. This  year  it  was  decided  that  be- 
cause of  the  concern  about  taking  im- 
mediate action  on  the  deficit,  the  plan 
would  be  that  once  the  resolution  was 
accepted  and  adopted  we  would  move 
quickly  with  a  revenue  bill  and  then  at 
the  same  time  move  with  a  savings  bill 
so  that  the  resolution  would  be  quick- 
ly followed  by  enforcement  action  on 
the  House  floor. 
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Now,  to  accomplish  this  it  required 
that  there  be  meetings  with  all  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  eight  committees  that 
were  instructed  here.  I  met  with  each 
chairman  responsible  for  savings  ac- 
tions, plus  their  staffs,  before  the  reso- 
lution was  in  fact  adopted  on  the 
House  floor.  We  had  to  prepare  for 
putting  together  a  reconciliation  bill 
within  less  than  a  5-day  period.  There 
were  two  committees  that  took  direct 
action  on  their  own.  The  other  com- 
mittees, while  they  did  not  directly 
affirm  the  action  here,  were  very  coop- 
erative in  the  legislative  drafting  that 
was  done  with  regard  to  the  sections 


that  were  incorporated  on  reconcilia- 
tion; so  my  thanks  goes  to  all  those  in- 
dividuals for  their  help  and  coopera- 
tion in  assembling  this  reconciliation 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  House.  It 
had  to  be  done  quickly.  It  had  to  be 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
and  my  thanks  go  out  to  all  those  who 
worked  on  this  effort. 

Now,  the  bottom  line  is  as  always 
that  there  are  no  simple  answers  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  huge  deficits 
that  we  face.  I  know  that  Members 
would  like  to  have  that  as  the  case.  I 
know  that  Members  go  back  and  give 
great  speeches  to  their  Rotary  Clubs 
about  how  simple  action  can  be  taken 
on  the  problems  of  the  deficit,  but  the 
reality  is  that  there  are  tough  choices 
here  and  there  will  always  be  tough 
choices.  There  will  be  day  to  day  bat- 
tles involved  here.  It  will  not  always  be 
everything  we  want,  but  the  battle 
here  is  to  try  to  take  these  steps  one 
at  a  time,  a  revenue  bill,  a  savings  bill, 
and  hopefully  action  on  appropria- 
tions bills  to  hold  them  in  line. 

This  is  one  of  those  pieces,  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  Before  us  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  contains  savings,  assuming 
that  the  amendment  on  the  doctors' 
freeze  is  adopted  of  about  $7.8  billion 
over  3  years. 

We  also  give  credit  to  the  commit- 
tees and  to  the  House  for  action  al- 
ready taken  with  regard  to  savings 
proposals.  The  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  proposed  the 
6-monlh  delay  in  COLA  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  and 
then  passed  by  the  other  body  recent- 
ly and  signed  by  the  President.  We 
commend  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
savings  achieved  is  that  area.  They  are 
all  part  of  the  savings  effort  and  when 
you  combine  all  those  efforts  we  are 
looking  at  $12  billion  over  3  years. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
there  are  two  key  tools  on  enforce- 
ment of  a  budget  resolution.  The  pri- 
mary tool  is  reconciliation.  The  other 
tool  deals  with  the  appropriation  bills 
and  to  try  to  hold  the  appropriation 
bills  to  their  section  302  allocations. 

In  the  last  2  days  we  have  basically 
implemented  the  reconciliation  ele- 
ment through  the  passage  of  the  reve- 
nue bill,  plus  the  reconciliation  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House.  The 
major  effort  that  will  then  follow  is  to 
hold  the  appropriation  bills  to  the 
limits  that  have  been  provided  to  that 
committee  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Obviously,  there  are  those  who  are 
concerned  that  this  is  not  enough,  and 
I  understand  that.  Everyone  knows 
that  it  is  not  enough,  but  the  reality  is 
that  it  does  represent  $12  billion  in 
savings  over  3  years  and  $20  billion  in 
savings  over  5  years.  No  one  who  cares 
about  deficits  can  walk  away  from 
that.  You  can  make  excuses,  you  can 
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use  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  you  ought 
not  to  support  this  kind  of  bill,  but  the 
reality  is  that  the  bottom  line  is  that 
there  are  savings  included  in  here  that 
are  real  and  should  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  There  are  also.  Mr. 
Chairman,  arguments  about  the  addi- 
tional spending  that  is  included  in  rec- 
onciliation. Again  let  me  make  the 
point,  every  reconciliation  bill  that  we 
have  worked  on  over  the  last  4  years 
has  included  additional  spending  as 
part  of  that  bill.  Indeed,  as  I  said,  the 
bill  enacted  in  1981  included  some  $1.9 
billion  in  additional  spending  at  that 
time. 

There  are  those  who  give  great 
credit  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  savings  they  achieved  and  they 
deserve  credit.  That  bill  was  enacted 
here  and  most  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides  voted  for  that.  I  think  there 
were  only  11  votes  against  that  agri- 
culture bill:  but  the  bottom  line  is  that 
that  agriculture  bill  involves  close  to 
$1  billion  in  spending  the  first  year. 
But  in  turn  for  that  expenditure  the 
first  year,  we  are  picking  up  almost 
$2.6  billion  over  3  years. 

So  I  think  that  those  that  argue 
against  reconciliation  should  have,  in 
all  honesty,  have  voted  against  the  ag- 
riculture bill,  if  you  are  against  any 
kind  of  increases  in  spending.  The  re- 
ality is  that  we  are  saying  that  in  ex- 
change for  some  spending  increases, 
we  are  going  to  pick  up  a  significantly 
larger  amount  of  savings  over  the  long 
term.  That  is  the  tradeoff  and  it  is  a 
worthwhile  tradeoff  for  the  savings 
achieved. 

The  bottom  line,  as  I  said,  is  that  we 
do  have  savings  that  are  included 
here.  They  are  real.  They  should  be 
enacted  into  law. 

So  I  urge  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  this  reconciliation  bill.  The 
time  has  come  frankly  to  put  our  votes 
where  our  mouths  are.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingful step  toward  achieving  savings. 
We  can  talk  about  savings  and  deficits 
all  we  want,  but  in  the  end  we  have  to 
have  the  courage  to  make  the  very 
tough  choices  that  need  to  be  made. 
That  is  the  test  for  our  constituents, 
for  the  budget  and  for  our  economy. 

RECONCILIATON  IN  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Last  week,  by  a  vote  of  250  to  168, 
the  Congress  adopted  a  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1985  that  included 
a  3-year  deficit  reduction  package  at 
$182  billion.  Assumed  in  this  package 
were  spending  reductions  in  entitle- 
ment programs  of  $12.35  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1985  and  1987.  As 
has  been  the  practice  in  Congress  over 
the  pact  5  years,  these  entitlement  re- 


ductions were  assigned  to  committees 
through  reconciliation  instructions  in 
the  budget  resolution.  Eight  commit- 
tees—Ways and  Means.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Armed  Services,  Veterans,  Small 
Business,  Agriculture,  and  Education 
and  Labor— were  asked  to  respond  by 
May  1,  1984,  with  legislation  achieving 
the  $12.35  billion  target  set  by  the 
House  in  the  budget  resolution. 

With  the  hope  of  passing  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  before  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Budget  Committee  contacted  the 
chairman  and  staff  of  committees  in- 
volved in  reconciliation  well  before 
passage  of  the  budget  resolution. 
Meetings  with  committees  were  held 
to  coordinate  the  reconciliation  effort, 
and  as  a  result  the  Budget  Committee 
was  in  a  position  to  introduce  this  rec- 
onciliation bill,  H.R.  5394,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  just  4  days  after  adoption 
of  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

CONTENT  OF  H.R.  5394 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary,  by 
title,  of  H.R.  5394.  Also  shown  are  the 
spending  reductions  over  3  years  in 
each  area. 

TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS.    -  12.951 
BILLION 

Reference  to  H.R.  4072,  Wheat  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1983.  which  cut  farm  price  sup- 
port co.sts. 

The  bill  is  awaiting  the  President's  signa- 
ture. 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  MILITARY 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS.        1.98  1   BILLION 

Extension  through  1987  of  half  COLA  in 
current  law  for  military  and  civilian  retirees 
under  62  years  of  age. 

TITLE  III  — HEALTH  PROGRAMS.        J.226  BILLION 

Medicare  reductions  (from  H.R.  4136.  re- 
ported by  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  H.R.  4170.  reported  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee). 

Increased  spending  for  CHAP  program 
(From  H.R.  4136). 

TITLE  IV— SMALL  BUSINESS  PROGRAMS.    -f.212 
BILLION 

Extends  the  savings  in  the  small  business 
disaster  loan  program  contained  in  H.R. 
4169.  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983.  through  fiscal  year  1987. 

TITLE  V— VETERAN'S  BENEFITS.        J. 800  BILLION 

Effective  date  for  award  of  pension  for 
non-service  connected  disability  changed 
from  the  time  disability  appeared  to  time 
claim  submitted  to  VA. 

Loan  origination  fee  for  VA  Home  Loans- 
increased  from  half  a  percentage  point  to 
one  percent. 

Action  to  reduce  costs  under  the  VA 
Home-Loan  program. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS,   -$1,759 
BILLION 

Reductions  in  spending  in  non-health  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Accelerated  collected  and  deposit  of  pay- 
ments to  executive  agencies. 

Improvements  in  Administration  of  Social 
Security  Earnings  test. 

Improvements  in  SSI.  AFDC.  and  related 
programs.  Total  for  H.R.  5394.  $6,929  bil- 
lion. 


AMENDMENT  ON  PHYSICIAN  FREEZE 

An  amendment  to  include  a  Medicare  phy- 
sician fee  freeze  (with  mandatory  assign- 
ment) has  been  made  in  order  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  Approval  by  the  House  will  in- 
crease the  reconciliation  spending  cut  total 
for  H.R.  5394  by  $.910  billion  over  three 
years.  Total  for  amendment,      $.910  billion. 

RECONCILIATION  ITEMS  MOVING  SEPARATELY 

Members  should  also  be  aware  that  not  all 
reconciliation  spending  reductions  agreed  to 
in  our  FY  1985  budget  resolution  will  be 
considered  this  Thursday  as  part  of  the 
debate  on  H.R.  5394. 

The  budget  resolution  assumed  $2,650  bil- 
lion in  reductions  through  a  COLA  delay  or 
six  months  for  federal  retirement  programs. 
The  House  passed  this  delay  as  part  of  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill.  H.R.  4169.  which 
the  Senate  passed  just  last  week.  Total  for 
COLA  delay.     $2,650  billion. 

Also  included  in  H.R.  4169  are  changes  in 
the  SBA  disaster  loan  programs  for  FY  85 
and  FY  86.  These  changes  would  reduce 
spending  by  $366  billion  over  the  two  years. 
Total  for  SBA  savings.  $.366  billion. 

Other  items  not  part  of  H.R.  5394  bat  as- 
sumed in  reconciliation  are  the  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Amendments,  cuts  in  pay- 
ments to  territories  (contained  in  the  tax 
bill.  H.R.  4170).  and  passage  of  a  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  bill.  Enactment  of  these 
measures  would  increase  the  three  year 
spending  reductions  carried  out  in  reconcili- 
ation by  over  one  billion  dollars.  Total  for 
other  savings.  $1,299  billion. 

The  three-year  spending  reduction  total 
for  all  reconciliation  legislation— H.R.  5394. 
the  physicians  fee  freeze,  and  reconciliation 
items  moving  along  a  separate  track— is  over 
$12  billion.  Total  for  reconciliation,  $12,124 
billion. 

SUMMARY 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  President 
challenged  the  Congress  to  make  a  3- 
year  $100  billion  downpayment  on  the 
deficit.  Last  week  the  House  respond- 
ed to  this  challenge  by  passing  a 
budget  resolution  reducing  the  deficit 
by  $182  billion  over  3  years.  The  reali- 
ty is  that  a  budget  resolution  contains 
no  legislation,  no  appropriation  bills, 
no  entitlement  reductions  and  no  tax 
increases.  The  nature  of  the  budget 
process  is  that  each  part  of  the 
budget— entitlements,  appropriations, 
and  tax  increases— must  be  addressed 
through  votes  on  legislation  after  the 
budget  resolution  is  passed.  The  com- 
mitments we  make  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution are  put  to  the  test  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  major  test 
and  a  major  hurdle  by  adopting  the 
tax  bill.  The  result— deficit  reductions 
of  almost  $50  billion  over  3  years. 
Today  we  face  another  challenge— ful- 
filling the  goals  for  spending  reduc- 
tions in  the  entitlement  area  we  set 
for  ourselves  in  the  budget  resolution 
last  week.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  will  mean  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  goal  of  $182  billion  in 
deficit  reductions  we  agreed  to  last 
week.  More  importantly,  we  will  have 
shown  that  we  cannot  back  up  our 
votes  on  the  budget  resolution  with 
votes   on   spending   cuts   assumed   in 


that  resolution.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  would  send  a  very  discouraging 
signal  to  the  financial  markets,  which 
are  hoping  that  lower  Federal  deficits 
will  help  take  the  pressure  off  interest 
rates,  and  to  the  American  people, 
who  see  lower  Federal  deficits  as  nec- 
essary to  continued  economic  recovery. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern registered  during  the  past  few 
weeks  about  the  need  to  take  strong 
action  on  Federal  deficits.  This  is  the 
chance  to  take  positive  action  on  a  real 
savings  measure. 

I  strongly  urge  that  Members  of  the 
House  support  this  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  was  one  of  that  intrepid 
group  who  voted  against  the  agricul- 
ture bill.  We  had  better  get  serious 
about  spending,  because  it  is  spending 
that  establishes  the  burdens  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  spending  that  has  us  in 
trouble. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  muster  much  enthusiasm  for 
the  reconciliation  bill  presented  for 
our  consideration  this  year.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  reconciliation 
always  involves  increases  in  spending, 
but  it  should  not.  That  was  not  the 
purpose  of  it.  That  we  have  abused  it 
in  the  past  is  no  reason  for  us  to  con- 
tinue to  abuse  it  now  when  we  are  so 
desperately  in  need  of  cutting  back  on 
the  overall  spending. 

While  the  fine  art  of  budget  estimat- 
ing generally  results  in  some  intrigu- 
ing Trompe  LOeil,  this  year  the  artist- 
ry of  the  budget  savings  projections 
has  reached  new  heights. 

After  having  just  raised  an  addition- 
al $49.2  billion  in  fiscal  years  1984  to 
1987  revenues  yesterday,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  come  back  today  to  balance 
the  package  with  substantial  cuts  in 
the  spending  side  of  the  budget.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  proving  to  be  more  il- 
lusion than  reality.  We  may  try  to  fool 
the  public  with  this  exercise,  but  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that 
we  have  complied  with  the  spirit  of 
the  deficit  reduction  mandate. 

Last  week  when  we  agreed  to  the 
budget  resolution,  we  were  told  that  it 
would  entail  some  pretty  stiff  require- 
ments—a modified  freeze  on  the 
growth  in  spending,  a  pay-as-you-go 
concept,  and  it  required  $12  billion  in 
entitlement  program  savings. 

This  week  when  we  look  at  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  these  goals  have  been  achieved. 
The  modified  freeze  has  turned  to 
slush,  the  pay-as-you-go  concept  looks 
today  more  like  the  old  familiar  tax- 
and-spend  routine,  and  the  $12  billion 
in  entitlement  savings  has  evaporated 


to   only    $4.15   billion   in   net   savings 
from  the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill 
reported  by  my  own  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  warps  the  spirit  of 
the  reconciliation  effort  still  further. 
Instead  of  merely  making  the  tough 
cuts  we  knew  were  required,  we  resort- 
ed to  a  legislative  sleight  of  hand. 
First,  we  required  the  executive 
branch  to  make  some  savings  which  it 
was  already  trying  to  achieve  anyway, 
but  since  we  told  them  to  do  it,  we  are 
now  taking  credit  for  those  savings. 

Second,  we  probably  overvalued  the 
extent  of  those  savings. 

Third,  we  then  used  those  inflated 
savings  projections  to  pay  for  expan- 
sions of  entitlement  programs  which 
will  raise  the  base  of  those  programs 
and  therefore  have  substantial  con- 
tinuing outyear  impact.  While  a  few  of 
these  program  expansions  would  pro- 
vide assistance  directly  to  needy  indi- 
viduals, the  largest  budget  items  in- 
volved provide  fiscal  relief  to  State 
governments— governments  which  cur- 
rently can  hardly  be  described  as 
needy. 

I  do  not  think  our  committees  por- 
tion of  this  reconciliation  bill  matches 
the  spirit  of  a  good  faith  attempt  to 
curb  Federal  outlays.  It  is  the  only 
choice  our  committee  has  laid  before 
us.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  poor  contribu- 
tions to  the  effort  at  reconciliation 
and  I  continue  to  be  discouraged  when 
we  call  this  bill  reconciliation,  as  it 
was  intended  in  the  Budget  Reform 
Act. 

D  1500 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5394  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 

This  bill,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of 
bills  proposed  to  implement  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  last  week,  is  of  particular 
importance  to  the  American  citizens 
living  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  so  because 
it  contains  a  provision  which  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  to  the  medic- 
aid programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  other 
U.S.  territories  by  $35  million. 

In  general,  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide similar  health  services  than  those 
required  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  medicaid  programs  in  other  States. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task  in  a  place  like 
Puerto  Rico  where  64  percent  of  the 
population  is  medically  indigent  and 
the  Federal  Government  contributes 
only  one  fourth  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing this  program  in  the  island. 

In  1983,  the  cost  of  administering 
the  medicaid  program  in  Puerto  Rico 
was  $186  million.  The  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  paid  $141  million  of  these 
costs  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 


Federal  contribution  which  is  actually 
capped  at  $45  million. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  increase  the 
Federal  medicaid  program  ceiling  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  House  has  included  a 
provision  in  this  bill  which  raises  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  medicaid 
program  in  F»uerto  Rico  from  $45  mil- 
lion to  $77  million. 

One  of  my  highest  priorities  here  in 
Congress  is  to  obtain  any  increase  in 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  medic- 
aid program  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Thanks  to  the  help  and  support  pro- 
vided by  friends  and  colleagues  like 
Congressmen  Waxman,  Jones,  Panet- 
ta, Madigan,  as  well  as  many  others, 
today  we  are  a  very  important  step 
closer  to  its  actual  achievement. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  5394  and  to  vote  for  it.  The  3.2 
million  American  citizens  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  grateful  for  your 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5394. 

This  bill  will  produce  savings  of  $7.8 
billion  in  Federal  outlays  over  the 
next  3  years.  While  it  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Reagan  deficits,  it 
takes  us  in  the  right  direction. 

I  want  to  talk  specifically  about  title 
III,  which  contains  a  number  of  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  worked  hard  to  identify  pro- 
gram changes  in  medicare  and  medic- 
aid that  would  save  Federal  dollars 
without  reducing  services  or  increasing 
costs  for  beneficiaries.  We  have  devel- 
oped some  responsible,  effective  pro- 
posals. 

One  provision  will  reform  the  way 
medicare  pays  for  diagnostic  laborato- 
ry services  performed  for  outpatients. 
It  will  end  the  overcharging  that  the 
Inspector  General  says  now  occurs 
when  independent  laboratories  bill  di- 
rectly for  their  services.  And  it  pro- 
tects the  beneficiaries  from  any  cost 
shifting  by  requiring  the  laboratories 
to  accept  assignment  on  these  claims, 
and  by  waiving  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance requirements. 

Title  III  also  contains  a  provision 
that  will  curb  some  of  the  abuses  that 
have  been  reported  in  the  implanta- 
tion and  monitoring  of  cardiac  pace- 
makers. The  Secretary  of  HHS  will  be 
required  to  issue  guidelines  for  the  fre- 
quency with  which  physicians  can  bill 
medicare  for  telephonic  monitoring  of 
certain  types  of  cardiac  pacemakers. 
The  Secretary  will  also  be  required  to 
study  the  reasonableness  of  the  fees 
for  implantation  of  these  devices.  This 
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will  allow  the  medicare  program  to 
avoid  wasting  funds  on  unnecessary 
services. 

Overall,  these  medicare  provisions 
will  result  in  3-year  savings  of  close  to 
$1  billion. 

Title  III  also  includes  some  modest 
program  expansions  that  are  intended 
to  improve  coverage  for  certain  vulner- 
able groups. 

The  bill  would  authorize  payment 
under  medicare  for  hepatitis  B  vac- 
cine, when  it  is  administered  in  a  hos- 
pital or  renal  dialysis  facility.  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  who  are  undergoing 
renal  dialysis  are  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  hepatitis  B.  a  dangerous,  some- 
times lethal  virus.  Use  of  the  vaccine 
will  eliminate  the  need  to  monitor 
these  patients  through  costly  and  fre- 
quent blood  tests  using  special  isola- 
tion procedures. 

Title  III  also  contains  a  provision 
known  as  CHAP  which  would  improve 
medicaid  coverage  for  the  poorest 
pregnant  women  and  young  children. 
CHAP  creates  a  strong  financial  incen- 
tive for  States  to  provide  medicaid 
benefits  to  first-time  pregnant  women, 
pregnant  women  in  two-parent  unem- 
ployed families,  and  young  children  in 
poor  two-parent  families.  Those  States 
that  already  cover  all  of  these  groups 
would  have  their  current  Federal  med- 
icaid penalties  reduced. 

By  improving  access  to  prenatal  and 
early  infant  care  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  CHAP  will  help  to— 

Reduce  infant  mortality: 

Reduce  the  number  of  children  bom 
with  low  birth  weights  who  require  ex- 
pensive, highly  sophisticated  care  just 
to  survive; 

Reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
develop  mental  retardation  and  other 
preventable  disabilities  that  require 
costly  institutionalization  and  lifelong 
care. 

These  are  tangible  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  life  of  our  most  vulnera- 
ble population.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  short-term  outlays  CHAP  requires 
will  more  than  repay  themselves  in 
costly  institutionalization  avoided. 

I  want  to  stress  that  even  with 
CHAP  and  other  program  expansions, 
title  III  will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money. 

Without  the  Ways  and  Means  physi- 
cian fee  freeze  amendment,  title  III 
will  save  $225  million  over  the  next  3 
years.  With  the  Ways  and  Means 
amendment,  title  111  will  save  more 
than  $1.1  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

It  was  difficult  to  put  this  health 
package  together.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  find  more  sav- 
ings without  penalizing  the  benefici- 
aries. If  this  bill  does  not  pass,  even 
the  savings  our  committee  has  already 
developed  may  be  jeopardized. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  bill. 

At  the  request  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  Jersey  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Plorio  and  Mr. 


RiNALDO,  1  would  like  to  clarify  a  dis- 
crepancy between  statutory  language 
in  one  section  of  our  bill  and  the  ex- 
planatory report  language.  The  par- 
ticular item  is  section  216  of  H.R.  4136, 
concerning  reimbursement  rates  for 
public  psychiatric  hospitals,  which  has 
been  incorporated  as  section  366  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

When  we  wrote  this  section,  it  was 
our  intent  to  provide  for  a  3-year  tran- 
sition period  for  these  hospitals  to 
move  from  a  full  acute-care  rate  for 
certain  patients  awaiting  placement  in 
a  nursing  home  to  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility rate.  The  statutory  language  cor- 
rectly implements  this  intent. 

The  report  language,  however,  incor- 
rectly states  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1987,  the  "remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  reduction"  would  be  im- 
plemented. This  implies  that  the  full 
reduction  would  take  effect  in  that 
year,  rather  than  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
duction, as  stated  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage. Clearly,  the  statutory  language 
is  correct  and  reflects  the  committee 
intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  it  is  my 
honor  to  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  our  subcommittee 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden),  who  has  developed  many  of 
the  provisions  for  savings  that  are  in 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden)  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  through  this  reconciliation 
bill  and  the  amendments  we  will  con- 
sider in  kicking  off  the  debate  that 
will  run  through  next  year  about  how 
to  control  costs  in  medicare.  All  the 
Members  know  the  choices  are  ex- 
tremely tough.  No  program  in  Ameri- 
can Government  is  experiencing  faster 
rising  costs  than  medicare.  Medicare, 
which  once  was  funded  largely 
through  $3  premiums  paid  by  senior 
citizens,  is  now  a  new  sort  of  Pac- 
Man— it  is  literally  gobbling  up  all  the 
dollars  in  sight. 

One  way  to  begin  turning  around 
the  financial  difficulties  facing  medi- 
care is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  gross 
inefficiencies  in  the  medicare  system 
of  reimbursement.  The  reconciliation 
package  we  are  considering  today  does 
just  that  by  including  three  pieces  of 
legislation— H.R.  1106,  the  Fair  Labs 
Payment  Act,  H.R.  3590,  a  bill  to 
change  reimbursement  for  pacemak- 
ers, and  H.R.  4000,  a  bill  to  change  re- 
imbursement for  footcare— that  1  have 
introduced  in  this  Congress  and  have 
pursued  for  some  time  as  a  member  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Through  changes  in  reimbursement 
for  clinical  lab  services,  footcare  serv- 
ices, and  pacemaker  implantation,  the 
Congress  can  produce  significant  sav- 


ings for  the  medicare  program  and 
begin  the  long  process  of  reforming 
the  medicare  reimbursement  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  avoid  cutting 
needed  benefits  to  seniors.  Through 
these  changes  the  Congress  can  save 
more  than  $1  billion  by  1987  and  more 
than  $2  billion  by  1989  without 
jeopardizing  quality  health  care  serv- 
ices on  which  the  elderly  depend. 

CLINICAL  LAB  REIMBURSEMENT 

The  first  of  these,  the  fair  labs  pro- 
vision, would  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $995  million  by  1987,  simply  by 
prohibiting  independent  laboratories 
from  charging  medicare  and  its  benefi- 
ciaries more  than  they  charge  doctors 
and  other  customers.  Last  year,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
found  that  independent  labs  were 
charging  medicare  $2.75  more  per 
blood  test  than  the  labs  were  charging 
other  payors.  The  bill  before  us 
changes  this  by  stipulating  that  inde- 
pendent labs  would  be  paid  no  more 
for  services  provided  under  medicare 
than  they  are  for  other  services.  By 
adopting  this  provision  in  the  budget 
bill,  between  now  and  1989  the  Federal 
Government  would  save  almost  $2  bil- 
lion in  medicare  spending. 

At  present,  inciependent  labs  have 
two  separate  billing  systems,  low-cost 
billing  for  doctors  and  medicaid,  and 
high-cost  billing  for  the  same  services 
when  billed  to  medicare. 

The  bill  before  us  would  end  this  dis- 
criminatory and  abusive  medicare  bill- 
ing practice. 

The  fair  lab  provision  would  estab- 
lish a  national  fee  schedule  for  all  di- 
agnostic lab  services  billed  under  medi- 
care, part  B,  require  independent  labs 
to  accept  assignment,  require  labs  to 
bill  medicare  directly  an(i  allow  only 
one  nominal  payment  for  drawing  pa- 
tient specimens  per  patient  visit. 

Although  physician  assignment 
would  be  voluntary  under  this  bill,  the 
financial  rewards  would  be  more  im- 
mediate for  the  physician  who  does 
accept  assignment.  Medicare  would 
pay  100  percent  of  the  bill  and  copay- 
ments  and  deductibles  would  be 
waived. 

Because  of  data  and  other  technical 
limitations,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  to  a 
national  fee  schedule  right  away.  So 
my  bill  calls  for  a  3-year  phase  in,  with 
an  interim  regional  fee  schedule. 

The  initial  payment  level  for  the  fee 
schedule  would  be  set  at  60  percent  of 
the  prevailing  charges.  Once  the  na- 
tional fee  schedule  is  in  place,  it  would 
be  updated  to  reflect  economic  and 
technological  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  has  known  for 
some  time  of  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  laboratory  billing  process.  In 
fact,  the  Inspector  General  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  recommended 
some  time  ago  that  these  discriminato- 
ry billing  practices  be  prohibited. 


I  think  it  is  time  we  did  just  that. 

FOOTCARE  PROVISION 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated that  medicare  could  save  $38 
million  by  1987  if  medicare  regulations 
concerning  reimbursement  for  foot- 
care services  were  more  strictly  en- 
forced. 

A  small  minority  of  providers  are 
taking  advantage  of  medicare  by  bill- 
ing for  treatment  of  mycotic  infections 
when  in  fact  they  are  simply  clipping 
toenails.  Medicare  regulations  allow 
payment  for  the  treatment  of  mycotic 
infections,  but  they  do  not  provide  re- 
imbursement for  routine  foot  care. 

An  internal  HCFA  study  showed 
that  as  much  as  $30  million  could  be 
saved  every  year  if  treatment  of  myco- 
tic infections  were  restricted  to  once 
every  60  days,  which  is  considered  a 
medically  reasonable  limit. 

The  bill  before  us  would  do  just 
that. 

Payment  under  medicare,  part  B,  for 
debridement  of  mycotic  toenails  would 
be  limited  to  once  every  60  days,  more 
frequently  if  documented  as  a  medical 
necessity. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration has  been  aware  of  false  billing 
for  footcare  services  since  1979,  but  it 
has  done  nothing  to  prevent  these 
practices. 

Providers  themselves  have  recom- 
mended and  supported  this  change  in 
reimbursement  policy  for  several 
years,  and  HCFA's  only  response  has 
been  to  study  the  problem. 

With  medicare  facing  well-docu- 
mented financial  problems,  I  think  we 
should  stop  the  studies  and  clamp 
down  on  false  billing  practices  without 
delay. 

PACEMAKER  PROVISION 

Medicare  is  overpaying  for  surgical 
implantation  of  pacemakers,  overpay- 
ing for  pacemaker  monitoring,  and 
paying  for  the  mistakes  of  pacemaker 
manufacturers. 

Since  the  bill  calls  for  a  review  of 
current  standards  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  registry,  rather  than  actual- 
ly setting  new  standards  for  reim- 
bursement, CBO  has  done  no  cost  esti- 
mate of  this  provision.  However,  cost 
savings  most  surely  would  result.  In 
fact,  the  medicare  system  could  save 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  if  these 
three  wasteful  practices  alone  were 
eliminated. 

The  technology  involved  in  pace- 
maker implantation  has  come  a  long 
way  since  medicare  first  began  paying 
for  the  procedure.  Implantation  of 
early  pacemakers  required  opening  the 
chest  cavity,  exposing  the  heart,  and 
manually  implanting  the  pacemaker. 

Today,  the  chest  is  not  opened  and 
the  entire  operation  lasts  about  45 
minutes. 

Yet  medicare  payment  rates  have 
not  changed  to  reflect  the  advances  in 
technology  that  have  made  this  a  rela- 
tively routine  operation. 


The  average  charge  for  implantation 
of  a  pacemaker  in  1984  is  about  $1,400, 
increasing  to  $1,800  by  1988  and  80 
percent  of  these  charges  are  paid  by 
medicare. 

The  bill  before  us  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  review  the  current  levels  of 
physician  reimbursement  for  pace- 
maker implantation,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  procedure,  the  time  it 
takes  and  any  technological  advances 
that  have  made  it  simpler  and  then 
recommend  reductions  in  the  reim- 
bursement rate,  if  appropriate. 

After  completing  the  review,  the 
Secretary  should  consider  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
physicians'  reimbursements  for  pace- 
maker surgery. 

Reducing  surgical  reimbursement 
for  implantation  by  20  percent  would 
save  the  medicare  program  an  estimat- 
ed $7  million  a  year. 

Medicare  is  also  overpaying  for  mon- 
itoring the  pacemakers  after  implanta- 
tion. 

Eighty-five  to  Ninety  percent  of  all 
pacemakers  are  monitored  transtele- 
phonically.  This  procedure  lasts  10 
minutes,  is  conducted  over  the  phone 
and  costs  an  average  of  $41  per  ses- 
sion, 80  percent  of  which  is  covered  by 
medicare. 

In  keeping  with  medicare's  typical 
pay-now,  ask-questions-later  approach 
to  reimbursement  policies,  medicare 
has  no  limit  on  how  often  pacemaker 
monitoring  sessions  can  take  place.  As 
a  result,  monitoring  has  taken  place 
more  frequently  than  is  medically  nec- 
essary. 

Reducing  the  frequency  of  transtele- 
phonic  monitoring  from  an  average  of 
nine  to  six  sessions  per  year  would 
result  in  a  $27  million  savings  in  1984 
alone. 

The  bill  before  us  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  revise  the  current  medi- 
care reimbursement  guidelines  for 
pacemaker  monitoring.  If  the  guide- 
lines are  not  revised  by  that  date,  pay- 
ments would  be  limited  as  indicated  in 
the  bill. 

As  mandated  in  the  bill,  monitoring 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
weekly  during  the  first  month  of  im- 
plantation, once  every  2  months 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  device's 
lifetime,  and  monthly  at  the  end  of 
the  pacemaker's  life. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  single-cham- 
ber pacemakers  powered  by  lithium 
and  would  not  override  special  medical 
factors  that  justify  more  frequent 
monitoring. 

Finally,  medicare  is  also  paying  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  for  the  mis- 
takes of  pacemaker  manufacturers. 

Although  most  pacemakers  carry 
lifetime  warranties,  these  warranties 
are  seldom  invoked  and  medicare  pays 
for  replacement  of  faulty  pacemakers. 
These   costs   should   be   paid   by    the 


manufacturer  responsible  for  produc- 
tion of  the  faulty  product. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  some  pace- 
maker manufacturers  are  using  the 
regulatory  process  to  fleece  the  medi- 
care program  and  the  taxpayer  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Oversight  Subcommittee 
showed  that  medicare  paid  almost  $96 
million  to  one  pacemaker  company 
alone  in  payment  for  faulty  pacemak- 
ers produced  by  that  company. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  these 
companies  do  not  even  have  to  do  any- 
thing to  get  medicare  to  pay  for  these 
costs.  They  do  not  have  to  file  any 
forms,  bill  medicare  for  any  costs  or 
petition  for  any  exemptions.  They  just 
have  to  sit  quietly  back  and  let  medi- 
care pick  tip  the  bill. 

This  loophole  in  the  law  should  be 
closed  without  delay. 

And  my  bill  woul(l  do  just  that. 

The  bill  before  us  would  establish  a 
national  pacemaker  registry  within 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
all  pacemakers  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  provided  by  medicare.  The  reg- 
istry would  include  all  relevant  infor- 
mation about  the  device  and  its  im- 
plantation, including  warranty  infor- 
mation. 

When  medicare  is  billed  for  replace- 
ment of  a  pacemaker,  then,  warranty 
information  would  be  readily  available 
and  the  manufacturer  responsible  for 
the  faulty  pacemaker  could  be  held  fi- 
nancially responsible  for  replacement 
of  the  device. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  re- 
warding inefficiency  through  the  med- 
icare reimbursement  process.  Last  Oc- 
tober, we  changed  the  reimbursement 
process  for  hospitals  and  it  is  time  to 
move  forward  to  other  areas. 

Through  changes  in  medicare  reim- 
bursement for  clinical  labs,  footcare 
services,  and  pacemaker  implantation, 
the  Congress  can  take  another  positive 
step  toward  reining  in  the  costs  of 
medicare.  Each  of  these  provisions  will 
produce  savings  to  the  Government 
without  in  any  way  reducing  needed 
services  to  the  elderly.  If  we  pass  this 
bill,  we  will  have  a  lot  more  to  do  to 
get  medicare  back  on  track,  but  at 
least  we  will  have  made  a  good  start. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  state- 
ment and  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished in  proposing  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  by  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  presumably  will  be  adopted  by 
this  House.  Hopefully  they  will  lead  to 
real  savings  in  the  medicare  program, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  benefici- 
aries. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 

IGAN). 

D  1510 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  I  might  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden)  who  just  spoke  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
repeat  for  me  the  years  over  which 
these  savings  are  achieved. 

Did  I  understand  him  to  say  that 
these  years  are  1984  through  1989.  Did 
I  understand  correctly? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
that  between  now  and  1987  we  would 
save  just  under  a  billion  dollars  with 
these  three  provisions  and  between 
now  and  1989  according  to  the  CBO 
estimates,  we  would  save  just  over  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  clarifying  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  addition  to  those  savings 
just  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  there  are  also  provisions  in 
title  III  that  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  new  sums  of  money  not  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  if 
we  calculate  the  total  impact  of  title 
III  over  the  period  of  time  from  1984 
through  1989,  we  find  that  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  we  do  not  save  any  money  at 
all;  we  in  fact  spend  $629  million  more 
than  otherwise  would  be  spent  if  we 
did  not  pass  this  bill. 

Now.  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
$1.9  billion  in  anticipated  savings  are 
there,  but  there  are  some  $2,625  bil- 
lion in  new  spending  in  the  medicaid 
program  funded  under  new  authority 
in  title  III. 

What  is  interesting  about  this  is  not 
only  the  fact  that  we  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  new  sums  of  money 
by  providing  benefits  not  previously 
provided.  But  we  do  it  in  perhaps  the 
most  inequitable  way  that  we  have 
ever  done  anything. 

Under  existing  law.  if  States  offer 
services  to  the  four  categories  of  newly 
eligible  persons  contemplated  in  the 
changes  in  title  III,  they  are  presently 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  50  to  70  percent  of  their  ex- 
penditures. 

Under  the  new  changes  in  title  III 
that  are  authorized  in  this  instrument 
that  we  are  considering  today,  those 
States  which  have  not  seen  fit  in  the 
past  to  provide  the  services  in  these 
four  categories,  are  going  to  receive 
100-percent  Federal  reimbursement. 

In  the  first  category  there  are  43 
States  that  presently  provide  this  par- 


ticular service  under  medicaid  and  7 
that  do  not.  The  43  States  that  pro- 
vide these  services  are  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  at 
rates  between  50  and  77  percent  of 
their  expenditures.  The  seven  States 
that  have  seen  fit  to  not  provide  this 
service  to  medicaid  recipients,  are  now 
going  to  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of 
100  percent  of  their  expenditures. 

In  the  second  category  there  are  26 
States  that  provide  these  services  now 
and  are  reimbursed  50  to  70  percent: 
the  24  that  do  not  are  going  to  be  re- 
imbursed 100  percent  in  the  future  as 
they  are  required  to  do  this. 

In  the  third  category,  28  States  pro- 
vide these  services  now:  22  do  not.  We 
are  going  to  reward  the  22  that  do  not. 
In  the  fourth  category.  32  Slates  now 
provide  these  services  to  medicaid 
beneficiaries.  18  States  do  not.  The  18 
States  that  do  not  are  going  to  get 
almost  twice  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment as  the  32  States  that  have  been 
conscientious  and  sensitive  in  provid- 
ing these  services.  We  are  not  saving 
any  money  here  at  all. 

We  are  reducing  activities  for  one 
type  of  beneficiary,  but  increasing  sub- 
stantially activities  for  other  types  of 
beneficiaries.  In  fact,  we  are  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $629  million  in 
new  money  in  a  bill  that  is  reported  to 
be  saving  money. 

That  has  to  be  something  of  a  joke 
for  those  of  you  who  are  having  it  ex- 
plained to  you  for  the  first  time. 

Let  me  also  make  just  one  other 
point. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  points 
out  the  fact  there  is  an  inequity  in 
Federal  dollars  going  to  the  States,  be- 
cause many  States  have  already  taken 
the  initiative  to  cover  women  who  are 
expecting  their  first  child  and  who  are 
not  on  medicaid  because  they  have  not 
had  the  child  yet. 

As  soon  as  they  have  the  child,  these 
women  will  be  on  AFDC:  aid  to  de- 
pendent children:  and  then  be  eligible 
for  medicaid.  Some  States  have  not 
covered  them  for  the  prenatal  care. 

Some  States  refuse  to  give  care 
under  medicaid  for  babies  when  the 
father  is  at  home. 

What  we  are  doing  under  the  CHAP 
proposal,  in  a  sense,  is  to  reward  those 
States  that  have  not  sought  to  take 
care  of  their  own  poor  women  and 
children.  And  that  galls  me.  But  the 
only  ones  who  would  be  hurt,  if  we  did 
not  do  this,  would  be  the  pregnant 
women  and  the  children  who  would 
continue  to  be  denied  those  services. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  outrage  at 
how  we  are  rewarding  States  that  have 
been  laggard  in  taking  care  of  their 
own  people.  But  why  punish  the  poor 


people  who  are  being  neglected  by 
their  States,  if  we  care,  on  a  national 
basis,  about  health  care  for  the  poor? 

I  want  to  share  with  the  gentleman 
his  frustration. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  He  and  I 
both  know  there  could  have  been 
other  ways  of  doing  this.  We  could 
have  said  to  a  State  not  providing 
these  services.  "If  you  are  going  to  re- 
ceive any  medicaici  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  provide  the  services  that  are 
already  being  provided  in  the  other  43 
States." 

We  could  have  simply  said.  "We  are 
going  to  require  you  to  act  as  responsi- 
bly as  everybody  else  has  and  in  turn, 
the  Federal  Government  would  act  re- 
sponsibly and  reimburse  you  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  are  reimbursing 
the  other  States." 

But  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  that. 
What  we  have  seen  fit  to  do  instead  is 
to  say.  "For  those  who  have  been  lag- 
gards, for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
lackadaisical  in  your  concern  about 
the  health  of  young  pregnant  women 
in  your  States,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  this  pot  of  money  that  we  have 
not  given  to  those  States  who  did  ade- 
quately and  properly  di.scharge  these 
responsibilities.  " 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  continue.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

I  do  want  to  also  make  the  point 
about  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden).  I  want  to  per- 
sonally give  him  credit  for  all  of  the 
savings  that  are  in  this  bill  because 
those  savings  are.  in  the  main, 
achieved  by  taking  away  services  from 
elderly  people  who  presently  receive 
them. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  no 
member  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  voted 
for  the  savings  that  have  been 
achieved  single-handedly  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  by  reducing 
health  care  benefits  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

And  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  promised  earlier  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  will  respond  to  a  couple  of  points 
that  he  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  the  savings  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve,  un!ike  the 
savings  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  proposed  to  us,  are  savings 
that  are  not  going  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  elderly.  These  savings  will  not 
deny    them   care   and   will    not    mean 


they  will  have  to  come  up  with  more 
money. 

You  know  what  we  had  proposed  to 
us  was  to  ask  the  beneficiaries  to  pay 
more  out  of  pocket  for  their  coinsur- 
ance, to  pay  more  money  for  their  hos- 
pitalization, and  to  pay  more  money 
for  their  physician  fees. 

The  Federal  Government  would  save 
a  little  bit  in  the  short  term,  but  the 
beneficiary  would  pay  more. 

Second,  as  to  another  way  we  could 
have  accomplished  covering  pregnant 
women  for  the  first  time  pregnancy 
and  children— by  forcing  these  States 
to  act— the  proposal  the  gentleman 
outlined  which  would  be  to  deny  med- 
icaid funds  for  the  State  completely. 
That  is  a  pretty  heavy  hammer,  and  I 
would  think  would  be  effective  in 
some  States. 

But  if  we  ever  use  that  mechanism 
to  deny  medicaid  funds  completely  to 
a  State,  who  are  we  punishing?  We  are 
punishing  all  the  medicaid  benefici- 
aries. 

It  was  difficult  to  figure  out  how  to 
extend  these  medicaid  benefits.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  time  that  the  Reagan 
administration  proposes  what  they 
have  suggested  they  were  going  to  pro- 
pose, which  is  a  federalization  of  med- 
icaid. Only  then  will  we  get  a  truly  eq- 
uitable national  program. 

Until  then,  we  have  the  States  decid- 
ing which  beneficiaries  will  get  serv- 
ices and  which  services  to  provide, 
with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  allows  States  not  to  pro- 
vide services  to  a  lot  of  poor  women 
for  their  first  time  pregnancies,  and  to 
some  of  their  infants. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  He 
had  his  time.  I  do  want  to  share  time 
with  him,  but  I  do  want  to  have  some 
of  it  for  myself. 

I  do  want  to  remind  the  gentleman 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  Get- 
ting away  from  the  expansion  of  med- 
icaid benefits  which  is  unfairly  and  in- 
equitably done,  and  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  really  not  saving 
any  money,  we  are  spending  $629  mil- 
lion in  new  money,  by  concentrating 
on  what  we  are  taking  away  in  the 
Wyden  proposal.  There  is  some  dis- 
agreement between  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  and 
myself  as  to  exactly  what  it  was  that 
we  did. 
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My  recollection  was  that  we  put  re- 
strictions on  the  number  of  times  that 
a  senior  citizen  could  have  their  pace- 
maker monitored,  by  taking  benefits 
away  from  them  that  they  presently 
have.  We  put  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  times  that  they  could  go  to 
a  foot  doctor,  restrictions  that  present- 
ly do  not  exist,  thus  denying  to  them 
benefits  that  they  presently  have. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  wants  to  speak  further.  I  ac- 


knowledge that  he  has  spoken  before 
and  I  have  been  given  only  15  minutes. 
I  promised  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dannemeyer)  that  I  would  yield 
time  to  him.  But  if  there  is  any  time 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  wants  to  defend  himself 
against  having  taken  these  benefits 
away  from  senior  citizens,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  further  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  says 
that  he  is  so  interested  in  the  defense 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden)  that  he  would  prefer  not  to 
speak  at  this  time,  but  would  prefer  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden)  explain  to  the  Members  how 
he  saved  all  this  money. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
captivated  everybody  on  the  other  side 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

No.  1.  every  senior  citizens  group  in 
this  country  supported  the  three  pro- 
visions that  I  offered.  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  Gray  Panthers,  all  those  senior 
citizens  groups  certainly  would  not  be 
for  those  provisions  if  this  was  cutting 
their  benefits. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time, 
my  mother  and  my  aunt  and  none  of 
my  senior  relatives  belong  to  any  of 
those  organizations.  They  are  people 
who  are  denied  these  benefits. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  talk 
about  something  other  than  organiza- 
tions supporting  and  opposing  things  I 
would  yield  to  him  further. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  further  because  the 
heart  of  it  as  the  gentleman  knows,  all 
we  are  doing  is  squeezing  inefficiency 
out  of  the  system.  The  gentleman 
knows,  for  example,  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  savings  in  the  three 
provisions  deal  with  clinical  labs. 

We  found  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  every  blood  test  in  Amer- 
ica, when  it  was  billed  to  medicare,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  $2.75  more 
for  those  blood  tests  than  would  pri- 
vate purchasers. 

All  we  are  doing  is  saying  that  medi- 
care is  going  to  pay  the  same  amount 
as  a  private  purchaser  would. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  going  to  re- 
claim my  time  because  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  that  is  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment. Medicare  pays  a  whole  lot  less 
than  other  payers  for  other  kinds  of 
services.  We  have  argued  before  about 
where  the  provider  of  the  service, 
whether  that  is  a  hospital  or  a  lab  or 
whoever,  is  supposed  to  make  up  for 
the  things  for  which  they  are  under- 
reimbursed. 


Let  me,  just  in  conclusion,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Chairman,  say.  as  I  have  said, 
before  and  I  will  say  again  in  summa- 
ry, that  we  are  not  saving  any  money 
here.  What  we  have  done  in  this  provi- 
sion is  we  have  taken  away  from  elder- 
ly people  some  services  that  they  pres- 
ently have.  We  have  expanded  the 
medicare  program  in  some  states  to 
provide  services  not  previously  provid- 
ed. 

In  the  process  of  doing  this,  we  do 
not  save  money,  we  spend  $629  million 
in  new  money.  And  we  do  this  in  a 
very  inequitable  way,  by  saying  in 
some  States  we  will  continue  to  reim- 
burse for  55  percent  of  expenditures 
while  in  other  States,  where  States 
have  not  been  as  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  we  are  going  to 
reward  States  for  inattentiveness  and 
we  are  going  to  provide  reimbursement 
at  the  rate  of  100  percent  of  expendi- 
tures. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  responsible  Members  of 
this  body  want  to  be  associated  with. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  ' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  telling  us  that  we 
have  made  improvements  and  new  and 
extra  spending  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram as  we  have  in  SSI  and  AFDC  and 
we  have  tried  to  balance  those  with 
cuts  for  the  elderly  in  medicare. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  That  is  right.  We 
did  not  even  manage  to  balance  it. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to 
continue,  we  not  only  took  these 
things  away  from  senior  citizens  and 
gave  them  to  these  other  people,  but 
we  failed  to  even  come  out  at  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  exchange  rate.  We  are 
spending  $629  million  more. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  for  some  reason 
this  CHAP  program  that  was  praised 
to  the  skys  here  has  not  been  to  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Has  this  been 
passed  by  the  Congress?  Is  there  any 
way  that  this  could  be  passed  other 
than  jimmied  into  a  reconciliation  bill? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Well,  I  understood 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  try  to 
avoid  this  year  the  kind  of  activity 
that  we  had  in  1981  when  we  wound 
up  with  all  the  legislative  language  in 
the  reconciliation  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  leadership  to 
avoid  legislative  language  from  creep- 
ing into  budget  reconciliation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  In  title  3  what  we 
have  is  a  bunch  of  new  progranns  and 
new  spending  authorized  by  new  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  They  have  never 
been  authorized  in  the  normal 
manner.  They  have  never  been  ap- 
proved by  this  House. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  like  an  unseem- 
ly and  shabby  performance. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes;  strong  letter 
follows. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  clarify  the  legislative  history 
of  the  CHAP  program  for  those  who 
may  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a 
full  representation.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  a  much  larger 
CHAP  program  a  few  years  ago.  The 
bill  was  never  conferenced  with  the 
Senate.  The  Budget  Act.  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House  last  year,  and 
the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  this  year,  provided  for  spending 
money  for  the  CHAP  program.  The 
implementing  language  for  that  pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  by  a  pretty  sizable 
margin. 

So  we  have  appropriately  before  us  a 
proposal  that  has  been  considered 
under  the  regular  procedures.  It  would 
extend  health  care  benefits  to  women 
who  would  be  denied  prenatal  care  be- 
cause they  are  not  covered  by  medic- 
aid until  the  baby  is  born.  It  would 
provide  health  care  for  children  who 
not  only  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  avoid  being  born  poor,  but 
who  also  were  born  into  a  family 
where  the  father  is  still  at  home,  and 
therefore,  under  the  rules  of  some 
States,  they  can  not  be  eligible  for 
medical  care. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  troubled  though  by  the  issue 
that  has  been  raised  as  to  the  reim- 
bursement formula,  because  it  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  forever  penaliz- 
ing those  States  which  have  been  rela- 
tively forthcoming  and  concerned 
about  the  health  of  their  families  in 
the  past  and  to  give  superior  reim- 
bursement to  those  States  which  have 
not.  That  seems  to  me  a  rather  per- 
verse way  to  encourage  States  in  the 
future  to  be  forthcoming  under  our 
programs. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  that  is  a  problem  we 
tried    to    address.    We    said    to    those 


States  who  were  not  providing  that 
little  piece  of  the  medicaid  program 
which  would  be  an  expansion  for 
them,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  more  so  that  poor  women  and 
children  could  get  the  care  they  need. 
But  for  those  States  that  already  have 
broad  coverage  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, we  provide  a  one-time  bonus. 
That  bonus  is  provided  by  giving  back 
some  of  the  Federal  funds  the  State 
would  lose  because  of  the  4V.i-percent 
cutback  in  Federal  funds  we  enacted 
in  a  reconciliation  bill  a  few  years  ago. 
By  restoring  Federal  funds  a  State 
would  otherwise  lose,  we  reward  States 
who  have  been  more  generous  in  their 
coverage. 

We  tried  to  be  as  fair  as  possible.  We 
tried  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  limit- 
ed funds  available.  But  ultimately  the 
ones  who  would  be  hurt  would  be  the 
ones  who  would  be  denied  services  if 
we  did  not  provide  the  funds  to  those 
States  who  have  not  covered  mothers 
and  children. 

Overall  in  this  bill,  we  have  come  up 
with  savings,  real  savings,  these  provi- 
sions bring  about  efficiency  in  the 
medicare  program.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  those  savings  and  not  con- 
demning them.  After  all,  that  is  where 
we  want  to  save  money,  by  making  the 
program  more  cost  effective,  by  not 
paying  more  for  a  lab  test  because  the 
Government  is  paying  for  it  under 
medicare  than  the  lab  would  get  from 
a  private  payer  who  is  not  having  the 
Government  pick  up  the  tab. 

These  are  efficiencies  that  we  need. 
The  problem  with  medicare,  unlike 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  im- 
plied, is  not  that  the  reimbursement 
level  for  any  health  provider  is  less 
than  they  get  in  the  private  sector. 
Maybe  the  medicare  payment  is  less 
for  some  physicians.  But  the  physi- 
cians, as  we  will  hear  more  about  in  a 
little  while,  are  able  to  ask  the  pa- 
tients to  make  up  the  difference.  So 
they  are  more  than  fully  compensated 
for  their  full  fee.  But  the  more  general 
problem  is  that  medicare,  unfortu- 
nately because  it  is  the  Government, 
becomes  the  target  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  come  in  and  to  provide  health  care 
services  and  then  think  it  is  a  pot  of 
money  where  they  can  charge  more 
because  medicare  is  paying  for  it. 

Those  are  the  areas  where  we  need 
efficiencies.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  gave  us  some 
very  constructive  proposals  which 
were  adopted  by  our  committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
order  to  save  dollars  at  the  Federal 
level  without  hurting  the  benefici- 
aries. And  I  would  submit  the  benefici- 
aries are  not  hurt  when  they  do  not 
have  to  come  in  all  the  time  for  a 
review  of  their  pacemaker  when  it  is 
medically  unnecessary  and  when  the 
review  is  being  done  too  frequently  so 
that  a  provider  can  get  more  medicare 
dollars. 
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I  submit  it  is  more  efficient  if  we  are 
not  paying  for  toenails  to  be  cut  and 
then  getting  a  bill  as  if  there  were 
some  necessary  medical  service  per- 
formed other  than  that,  and  when  we 
have  monitoring  for  what  we  would 
hope  professionals  on  their  own  would 
avoid  doing  when  it  is  unnecessary.  I 
think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  efficien- 
cies brought  to  the  medicare  system, 
the  dollars  that  are  actually  saved,  be- 
cause of  these  changes.  And  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  modest  expansion  of  the 
medicaid  program,  because  it  will 
bring  to  the  people  who  are  the  most 
vulnerable  additional  services. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  sought  this  minute 
simply  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  because  I  think  everyone 
ought  to  understand  that  the  bonus  to 
which  he  referred  is  a  1-year  bonus, 
and  then  it  disappears.  But  the  dis- 
crimination against  those  States  that 
have  been  forthcoming  in  providing 
medical  care  to  intact  families,  that 
discrimination  is  permanent— forever. 
And  we  are  therefore  writing  into  this 
legislation  something  that  is  terribly 
discriminatory  against  those  States 
that  have  been  providing  this  service. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  poor  way  to 
induce  States  in  the  future  to  be 
forthcoming  under  programs  in  which 
they  have  some  options  as  to  the  level 
of  services  to  provide.  So,  in  the  long 
run,  that  can  be  very  dangerous  in 
terms  of  providing  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  weak,  and  the  elderly. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 

NEMEYER). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  were  debating  the  previous 
question  earlier  today,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  took 
the  well  of  the  House  and  said,  "We  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  prolife 
issue  on  this  question  because  existing 
conditions  on  appropriation  bills  limit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tions will  in  effect  cover  the  issue; 
therefore,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  that  issue  in  considering 
the  previous  question." 

Time  did  not  permit  this  Member 
from  California  to  respond,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  respond  to 
that  claim  now  so  that  we  understand, 
as  Members  of  the  House,  that  this 
was  and  still  is  a  prolife  issue. 

Lawyers  for  proabortion  causes  will 
argue  that  if  we  adopt  this  legislation 
in  the  form  that  it  is  before  the  House 
today,  that  since  the  House  did  not 
attach  any  language  to  this  authoriza- 
tion measure  relating  to  the  issue  of 


the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance 
abortioris.  therefore,  since  it  is  the 
largest  act  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue,  the  Congress  must 
have  intended  that  there  be  no  such 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  and  the  existing  provision  in 
the  way  of  a  limitation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  would  therefore  not  be 
binding. 

I  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  ar- 
gument to  the  lawyers  for  the  pro- 
abortion  cause,  but  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  that  argument  will  be  assert- 
ed in  a  courtroom  sooner  or  later  if 
this  legislation  sees  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  want  to  make 
a  second  point,  and  then  I  will  recog- 
nize my  colleague. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Because  maybe  we 
ought  to  make  legislative  intent  very 
clear. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  have  one 
other  point,  and  then  I  will  recognize 
my  colleague. 

A  second  reason  with  respect  to  this 
observation  by  our  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  is  that  we  on  the 
prolife  cause  in  this  House  have  for— 
well.  I  am  in  my  6th  year,  and  we  are 
still  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  an  authorization  measure  to  vote 
up  or  down  so  that  we  establish  policy 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be  used 
to  finance  abortions  in  America.  We 
are  still  looking  in  vain,  because  the 
legislation  that  will  achieve  that  objec- 
tive is  buried  in  one  or  more  commit- 
tees of  this  House.  The  majority  liber- 
al Democrats,  who  control  this  House, 
do  not  want  this  legislation  to  see  the 
light  of  day  so  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  can  have  a  voting  record 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  we  sup- 
port it. 

You  do  not  get  a  chance  around  here 
very  often  to  speak  on  an  authoriza- 
tion measure,  which  this  is.  on  this 
philosophical  moral  issue  of  our  time, 
and  I  would  submit  to  the  Members 
that  we  should  have  that  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  moral  issue  that  is  in- 
volved, and  I  hope,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  maybe  the  leadership  of  the 
Democrats  who  control  this  House  will 
permit  this  issue  to  come  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  recognize  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  gentle- 
man's claim  that  there  may  be  a  legal 
challenge  to  the  Hyde  language  in  the 
appropriations  bill,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  CHAP  section,  which  is  a  very 
modest  expansion  of  medicaid,  would 
wipe  out  the  Hyde  language.  I  think 
we  ought  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  legislative  intent  on  this 
point.  We  have  had  opinions  from  law- 
yers that  as  long  as  the  Hyde  restric- 


tions are  in  the  appropriations  act. 
they  will  apply  to  CHAP  and  the  other 
medicaid  provisions  we  ar.e  adopting 
today.  I  would  want  to  have  that  on 
the  record,  because  we  are  not  intend- 
ing to  deal  with  abortion  at  all. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  what  I 
consider  very  prolife;  that  is.  to  let  a 
woman  who  is  poor  and  pregnant  get 
prenatal  care  so  that  she  can  have  her 
child,  and.  hopefully,  that  child  will  be 
born  well. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  making  that  observation. 
And  I  hope  this  portion  of  the  record 
will  give  some  light  to  these  argu- 
ments that  I  am  sure  will  be  made  by 
some  lawyers  for  a  proabortion  cause 
sooner  or  later. 

On  a  second  point,  on  the  matter  of 
funding  that  we  have  had  some  discus- 
sion about,  the  reconciliation  process 
is  supposed  to  respond  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  implement  budget  sav- 
ings. And  here  it  is  being  used— hi- 
jacked, if  you  want  to  use  that  term- 
as  a  means  of  establishing  yet  a  new 
horizon  on  the  liberal  welfare  state  in 
America. 

Now,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  was 
told  by  the  budget  resolution  last  week 
to  come  and  find  savings  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  was  directed  to 
find  savings  of  $550  million.  I  can 
share  with  my  colleagues  that  neither 
of  these  committees  has  met. 

Now,  where  did  the  resolution  come 
from  with  respect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion? I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  called  into  session.  I 
suppose  in  some  little  cubicle  around 
this  place,  is  some  dark  hallway,  some 
Members  got  together  and  decided, 
"Well,  this  is  an  opportunity  of  using 
a  legislative  vehicle  for  placing  the 
CHAP  program  into  the  legislative 
hopper  without  that  program  having 
to  stand  scrutiny  on  its  own  merits  on 
the  floor  of  the  House."  That  is  what 
this  thing  is  all  about.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  perverted  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, assertedly  to  find  savings  yet  re- 
sulting in  more  spending. 

I  suggest,  as  pointed  out  earlier  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madigan),  my  distinguished 
leader  on  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee,  that  the  seven  States 
that  do  not  offer  these  services  could 
do  so  any  time  that  they  want  to.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  pointed  out  that  the  States 
that  have  responded  to  this  responsi- 
bility are  going  to  be  penalized  hereaf- 
ter. We  are  going  to  give  a  carrot  to 
these  seven  States  that  do  not  have 
the  program  in  the  form  of  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing.  Why?  Why  are 
we  doing  this  at  a  time  when  we  have 


this  deficit  of  some  $180  billion,  more 
or  less,  in  the  general  fund?  We  are 
doing  it  because  the  spenders  in  this 
House,  those  who  listen  to  special  in- 
terest groups,  are  in  control. 

The  people,  the  taxpayers,  are  being 
ignored,  and  I  think  the  responsible 
thing  is  to  reject  this  reconciliation 
bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
"Peter  Pan,"  if  you  followed  the 
"second  star  to  the  right  and  straight 
until  morning,"  you  wound  up  in 
Never  Never  Land.  After  what  we  have 
done  here  over  the  last  24  hours,  most 
Americans  are  going  to  believe  that 
those  directions  will  take  you  directly 
to  the  U.S.  Capitol.  They  will  be  right. 
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Yesterday,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  tremendous  amount  of  self -congratu- 
lation, this  House  passed  a  tax  in- 
crease bill  designed  to  help  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  voted  against  it  because  I  was 
convinced  the  majority  party  would  be 
unable  to  resist  spending  the  money, 
rather  than  applying  it  to  the  deficit.  I 
never  expected  such  quick  confirma- 
tion of  my  fears. 

Yesterday,  we  passed  a  tax  bill  that 
will  raise  $2  billion  this  year  in  addi- 
tional revenue;  today,  24  hours  later, 
we  are  going  to  spend  it.  This  budget 
reconciliation  bill,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  already  pointed 
out.  authorizes  and  will  have  the  real 
effect  of  spending  an  additional  $1.4 
billion  this  year. 

The  next  pending  item  before  this 
House,  still  scheduled  to  be  dealt  with 
this  afternoon,  is  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  which  will  add  $570  million  more 
to  this  year's  spending.  The  votes  have 
been  counted;  the  arms  have  been 
twisted;  the  work  has  been  done  in  the 
cloakroom;  the  bills  will  pass,  and  if 
we  pass  both  these  bills,  we  are  spend- 
ing today  all  but  $31  million  of  the  $2 
billion  we  raised  yesterday. 

Today  we  spend  three-fourths  of 
what  the  tax  increase  raised  24  hours 
ago.  I  presume  that  my  Democrat 
friends  will  fasten  on  their  wings  like 
Peter  Pan  and  fly  home  during  the 
Easter  recess  to  try  to  explain  to  their 
constituents  just  why  they  voted  to 
raise  $2  billion  to  help  reduce  the  defi- 
cit one  day,  and  then  voted  to  spend 
all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  the 
very  next  day. 

We  are  living  in  a  never-never  land, 
in  our  own  dream  world  around  here, 
if  we  really  believe  that  the  American 
taxpayers  are  going  to  buy  what  is 
being  done  to  them.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  all  of  those  promises  we  have 
made  to  reduce  our  staggering  deficit? 
What  has  happened  to  all  those  prom- 
ises to  be  fiscally  responsible  with  the 
tax  dollars  we  spent  so  freely?  Why  is 
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it  that  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
advice  of  experts  that  say  we  are  bank- 
rupting this  Nation? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  like  living  in  a 
never-never  land,  and  if  I  have  to  be  in 
a  dream  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
much  prefer  Disneyland  because  it  at 
least  shows  a  profit. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Policy,  I  submit 
that  we  must  reduce  spending:  we 
must  reduce  the  deficit.  What  we  have 
done  here  over  these  last  24  hours  will 
do  neither.  The  deficit  will  not  be  re- 
duced and  the  economic  recovery  will 
be  jeopardized  unless  this  Congress 
wakes  up  and  soon. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  purposes  of  discussing  the 
portions  of  reconciliation  assigned  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Rostenkowski),  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  H.R.  5394,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  contained  in  titles 
III  and  VI.  Title  III  contains  several 
medicare  amendments;  title  VI  con- 
tains several  provisions  which  would 
improve  Treasury  and  Social  Security 
cash  management  practices,  improve 
income  verification  and  other  meas- 
ures in  the  SSI  and  AFDC  programs, 
and  make  certain  noncontroversial 
changes  in  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program.  Together,  these  pro- 
visions exceed  the  target  set  for  the 
committee  by  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Some  have  criticized  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  because  it  contains  several 
provisions  which  increase  outlays.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  bill  contains 
additional  outlay  reductions  which 
offset  the  spending  provisions  relating 
to  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Even  with  the  additional  spending,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
exceeded  the  outlay  reconciliation  in- 
struction by  $150  million  over  the  3- 
year  period  from  1985  to  1987. 

During  each  of  the  past  5  years,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  given  a  reconciliation  instruction 
and  each  year  the  committee  has  ful- 
filled its  obligations. 

In  calendar  year  1980,  the  committee 
was  instructed  to  reduce  outlays  by  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Both  the 


committee  recommendations  and  the 
final  conference  agreement  met  this 
amount. 

In  1981,  the  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  reduce  outlays  by  $9.2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $31  billion  over 
the  3-year  period  from  1982  to  1984. 
The  committee  reported  bill  achieved 
the  goal  for  1982.  The  bill  was  rewrit- 
ten on  the  House  floor  by  the  Gramm- 
Latta  forces  and  as  a  result,  the  final 
conference  agreement  did  not  achieve 
the  3-year  total  for  outlay  reductions. 

In  1982,  the  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  reduce  outlays  by  $3,755  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  by  $13.75  bil- 
lion over  the  3-year  period  from  fiscal 
year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1985.  The  com- 
mittee reported  recommendations 
which  effectively  reduced  outlays  and 
the  value  of  benefits  to  recipients  by 
$14.7  billion  over  the  3-year  period 
from  1983  to  1985.  The  final  confer- 
ence agreement  achieved  savings  of 
over  $16  billion  over  the  3-year  period. 

In  1983,  the  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  reduce  medicare  outlays  by  $400 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  by  $1.7 
billion  over  the  3-year  period  from 
1984  to  1986.  H.R.  4170,  reported  in 
late  1983,  acheived  3-year  savings  of 
$1,975  billion  in  medicare  over  the  3- 
year  period  from  1984  to  1986. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  For  1984. 
the  committee  was  again  instructed  by 
the  House  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985  and  by  $4.15 
billion  for  the  3-year  period  from  1985 
to  1987.  The  bills  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee including  the  additional  spend- 
ing achieve  a  total  savings  of  $4,296 
billion  over  the  3-year  period.  Let  me 
now  briefly  describe  the  measures  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
approved  for  inclusion  in  this  bill. 
TITLE  hi:  medicare 

The  medicare  spending  reductions 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  as  part  of  H.R.  4170  are 
contained  in  title  III  of  the  bill.  The 
savings  are  achieved  by  setting  a  fee 
schedule  for  clinical  laboratory  serv- 
ices, coverage  of  hepatitis  B  vaccine, 
limitations  on  frequency  of  coverage 
for  certain  foot-care  services,  and  a 
physician  fee  freeze.  The  committee 
was  successful  in  its  effort  to  achieve 
these  spending  reductions  through 
provisions  that  do  not  increase  out-of- 
pocket  costs  to  medicare  beneficiaries. 

Physician  fee  screen  freeze  and  med- 
icare assignment.  A  committee  amend- 
ment imposes  a  temporary  freeze  on 
physician  fees  for  hospital  inpatients 
and  requires  doctors  to  use  the  medi- 
care assignment  procedure  for  inpa- 
tient bills.  In  recognition  that  this  pro- 
vision is  controversial,  it  was  adopted 
as  a  committee  amendment  that  will 
be  separately  debated  and  voted  on.  I 
will  not  discuss  it  in  detail  at  this 
point,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  it  rep- 
resents a  responsible  effort  to  meet 
the  medicare  budget  savings  targets  in 
a     way— as     the      budget     conferees 


urged— that  avoids  imposing  an  addi- 
tinal  cost  burden  on  medicare  benefici- 
aries. Only  if  this  provision  is  agreed 
to  will  the  full  budget  savings  be 
achieved. 

TITLE  Vl:  CASH  MANAGEMENT  AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  contains  several 
provisions  that  in  total  achieve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee's  savings 
target.  First,  this  title  allows  the 
Treasury  Department  to  impose  sound 
modern  cash  management  and  fund 
deposit  policies  on  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. Treasury  will  be  able,  as  a  result 
of  this  provision,  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  use  modern  deposit  tech- 
niques such  as  electronic  fund  trans- 
fer, in  collecting  nontax  receipts  owed 
the  Government.  Agencies  would  also 
be  required  to  deposit  funds  they  have 
collected  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment generally  within  3  days,  and 
would  allow  Treasury  to  impose  penal- 
ties on  agencies  that  do  not  comply 
with  its  directives.  This  provision  will 
reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $1.6  billion 
for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1987,  and 
more  in  future  years,  due  mainly  to 
lower  borrowing  requirements  as 
funds  are  credited  more  quickly,  and 
to  lower  interagency  transfer  funding. 

This  bill  would  also  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  the  social  security  earn- 
ings test  by  requiring  SSA  to  initiate 
procedures  that  would  avoid  benefit 
overpayments  resulting  from  benefici- 
aries' failure  to  correctly  estimate 
earnings.  Under  the  bill,  SSA  would  be 
authorized  to  request  earnings  infor- 
mation several  months  earlier  than 
under  present  law  and  to  promptly 
adjust  benefit  payments  because  of 
excess  earnings  before  any  overpay- 
ments are  made.  Savings  are  estimated 
at  $52  million. 

This  title  also  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
AFDC  and  SSI  programs,  as  follows: 

First,  improve  the  method  of  verify- 
ing the  amount  of  assets  owned  by  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tal security  income,  SSI,  and  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children, 
AFDC: 

Second,  promote  compatibility 
among  human  service  programs  by 
conforming  program  definitions,  budg- 
eting procedures  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements: 

Third,  encourage  cost-effective  man- 
agement in  the  AFDC  program: 

Fourth,  target  and  define  work  in- 
centives in  the  AFDC  program:  and 

Fifth,  make  technical  improvements 
in  the  AFDC  program  that  promote 
administrative  efficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  let  Mr.  Ford, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation,  explain  these  provi- 
sions in  more  detail.  I  want  to  point 
out    that    the   net    budget    impact    of 


these  amendments  is  to  reduce  Feder- 
al outlays  by  a  total  of  $107  million 
over  the  next  3  years. 

The  bill  also  contains  three  amend- 
ments to  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs  for  workers  and  firms 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  These 
provisions  were  included  among  other 
program  amendments  in  H.R.  3391, 
which  passed  the  House  on  September 
15.  In  lieu  of  that  bill,  the  House  ac- 
cepted a  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3813  on  September  30,  which  merely 
reauthorized  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  2  years.  The  three  amend- 
ments selected  from  H.R.  3391  for  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  remove  inequities  in 
coverage  and  benefits  and  otherwise 
make  worthwhile  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  noncontroversial  and  have  a 
budgetary  impact  of  less  than 
$500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  approving  the 
measures  contained  in  H.R.  5394  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
fully  met  its  obligation  under  the 
budget  resolution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  complete  the  work  begun  so 
well  yesterday  with  the  passage  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  and  vote  in 
favor  of  this  budget  reconciliation  bill. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be 
convinced  that  this  Congress  is  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit,  we  must 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Gradison)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  speak  about  the  man- 
datory assignment  issue  which  was 
touched  upon  very  briefly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mandatory  assignment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  wrong  fight  at  the  wrong 
time  over  how  to  contain  the  costs  of 
physician  services  under  medicare. 
That  this  issue  deserves  our  attention 
is  not  in  question.  To  arrive  at  a  politi- 
cal accommodation  and  put  medicare 
on  the  books.  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assure  providers  that  their  tra- 
ditional methods  of  reimbursement 
would  not  be  changed.  Hospitals  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  their 
costs  and  physicians  on  fee-for-service. 
In  time  this  system  broke  down  since 
it  helped  full  runaway  inflation  of 
medicare  costs. 

Recently  the  reimbursement  system 
for  hospitals  has  been  changed,  and 
over  a  3-year  period  prospectively-de- 
termined  rates  are  being  phased  in 
under  a  DRG  s.vstem.  Already  this 
change  is  showing  signs  of  stimulating 


more  cost-conscious  behavior  by  hospi- 
tals. That  a  change  in  physician  reim- 
bursement is  needed  is  not  at  issue. 
The  questions  are  how  and  when.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  error  to  put  in  place 
the  proposed  mandatory  assignment. 
Such  a  plan  would  be  limited  to  care 
in  hospitals,  and  could  easily  lead  to 
higher  billings  by  physicians  for  non- 
hospital  care.  And  the  plan  before  us 
deals  with  the  price  of  a  unit  of  care, 
not  the  number  of  units.  An  increased 
number  of  physician  hospital  visits  to 
medicare  patients  could  easily  eat  up 
the  projected  savings. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  change 
Congress  has  already  mandated  that 
data  be  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  which 
by  1985  should  permit  the  Congress  to 
modify  physician  reimbursement 
under  medicare.  There  are  far  more 
appealing  alternatives  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered than  the  one  before  us  today- 
alternatives  like  the  extension  of  the 
DRG  concept  to  physician  reimburse- 
ment or  the  use  of  systems  which 
would  put  physicians  at  risk  under 
capitation  approaches  which  would 
move  away  from  fee-in-service  medi- 
cine. 

Today  is  the  wrong  time  to  act  on 
this  issue,  since  putting  in  place  a 
mandatory  assignment  system  now 
could  discourage  action  in  the  near 
future  on  much  more  promising— and 
probably  more  cost-effective— changes 
which  could  be  made  as  early  as  next 
year.  Indeed  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means— in  the  only  record  vote  it 
took  on  mandatory  assignment— re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  18  to  15  the  propos- 
al the  House  is  now  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
defeating  the  mandatory  assignment 
proposal  later  when  it  comes  up  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion  of  this  recon- 
ciliation package. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Ford)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  assistance 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  bill  reduce 
Federal  spending  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  by  $107  million  while  at  the 
same  time  making  modest  improve- 
ments in  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC),  two  of 
this  country's  basic  safety  net  pro- 
grams. 

In  its  March  15  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  noted  its  intention  to  make 
improvements  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 


committee  also  noted  that  the  costs  of 
such  improvements  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  outlay  reductions  or  tax  in- 
creases so  as  not  to  increase  the  defi- 
cit. In  other  words,  the  costs  of  these 
public  assistance  improvements  were 
to  be  budget  neutral.  The  committee 
has  more  than  met  the  goal  of  fiscal 
responsibility  while  addressing  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  poor. 

The  need  for  such  improvements 
became  apparent  during  hearings  con- 
ducted last  year  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  which  examined 
the  reasons  for  the  steady  increase  in 
the  poverty  rate.  The  subcommittees 
learned  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
public  assistance  benefits  had  de- 
creased at  the  same  time  that  the  tax 
burden  for  poor  working  families  in- 
creased. The  most  important  factor  in 
the  growth  of  poverty  was  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Most  recently,  an  independent  study 
conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  effect  of  the  1981  AFDC 
cuts  showed  that  nearly  500,000  fami- 
lies lost  AFDC  benefits.  This  means 
that  nearly  1  million  children  are 
poorer  today:  many  are  without 
health  coverage.  GAO's  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  the  AFDC  cuts  in 
five  sites  across  the  country  docu- 
ments the  need  for  AFDC  improve- 
ments. The  average  income  loss  for 
working  single  parent  families  who 
lost  AFDC  eligibility  was  between  $115 
and  $229  per  month  in  the  localities 
studied.  Although  the  vast  majority  of 
these  parents  kept  working  despite 
this  significant  income  drop,  few  were 
able  to  increase  their  earnings  or  work 
hours  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of 
income. 

Lack  of  health  coverage  was  also 
common.  In  Dallas,  59.2  percent  of 
those  families  who  lost  AFDC  did  not 
have  health  benefits.  In  Memphis,  45 
percent:  in  Boston.  27.5  percent:  in 
Syracuse,  17.1  percent:  and  in  Milwau- 
kee, 13.9  percent  had  no  health  cover- 
age at  all.  Only  a  few  former  AFDC  re- 
cipients had  private  health  insurance; 
the  bulk  of  these  lived  in  States  which 
pay  more  generous  AFDC  benefits. 

The  study  also  found  that  in  four  of 
the  cities  these  families  were  more 
likely  to  have  faced  emergency  situa- 
tions after  these  cuts.  Many  have  had 
to  forego  medical  treatment  or  were 
refused  care  because  they  could  not 
pay.  They  have  had  to  borrow  money 
from  friends  and  relatives  in  order  to 
meet  expenses.  They  have  run  out  of 
food  before  the  end  of  the  month  and 
have  had  to  depend  on  charity  to  eat. 

The  committee  felt  strongly  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  some 
of  these  problems.  Of  special  concern 
was  the  lack  of  health  benefits  for 
these  families  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  living  well  below  the  pov- 
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erty  level  but  are  ineligible  for  AFDC 
benefits.  The  committee  was  equally 
aware,  however,  of  the  need  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  In  addition  to  carefully  se- 
lecting only  the  most  critical  AFDC 
and  SSI  improvements,  the  committee 
has  adopted  savings  provisions  that 
will  make  it  easier  to  identify  ineligi- 
ble recipients  of  AFDC  and  SSI.  The 
net  result  of  these  amendments  is  a  re- 
duction in  outlays  of  $107  million  over 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1987. 

There  are  13  major  provisions  in  this 
section  of  title  VI.  The  legislation 
would: 

First,  improve  the  method  of  verify- 
ing the  amount  of  assets  owned  by  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  of  AFDC  and 
SSI  by  allowing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  share  tax  information  on 
the  unearned  income  of  these  individ- 
uals. This  will  help  program  managers 
to  identify  those  who  are  ineligible  for 
aid  because  their  assets  exceed  allow- 
able limits,  thus  reducing  Federal 
costs. 

Second,  gradually  increase  the  SSI 
resource  limit  over  the  next  5  years 
from  $1,500  for  an  individual  to  $2,000 
and  from  $2,250  for  a  couple  to  $3,000. 
This  limit  has  not  been  changed  since 
the  program  was  created  10  years  ago. 

Third,  establish  more  flexible  guide- 
lines for  the  recovery  of  overpayments 
and  the  treatment  of  retroactive  bene- 
fits. 

Fourth,  apply  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's gross  income  limit  of  130  per- 
cent of  poverty  in  the  AFDC  program. 

Fifth,  assure  working  families  of 
continued  health  coverage  by  modest 
increases  in  the  amount  of  income  dis- 
regarded when  determining  AFDC  eli- 
gibility and  by  providing  a  $10  month- 
ly AFDC  check  for  9  months  after  a 
family  loses  AFDC  because  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  earnings  disregard. 

Sixth,  making  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budgeting  in  the 
AFDC  program  optional  to  the  States. 

Seventh,  postpone  for  1  year  pay- 
ment by  the  State  of  fiscal  sanctions 
for  error  rates  in  the  AFDC  program. 

Eithth,  disregard  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  (EITC)  when  determining 
AFDC  eligibility  and  benefits. 

Ninth,  exclude  burial  plots,  funeral 
agreements  and  certain  property  from 
countable  resources  for  purposes  of 
AFDC  eligibility. 

Tenth,  permit  one  stop  human  serv- 
ice delivery  demonstration  projects. 

Eleventh,  reimburse  AFDC  recipi- 
ents for  all  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred while  participating  in  an  AFDC 
workfare  program. 

Twelfth,  encourage  States  to  develop 
cost  effective  employment  initiatives 
by  allowing  them  to  establish  grant  di- 
version programs. 

Thirteenth,  permanently  extend  the 
disregard  of  emergency  in-kind  assist- 
ance provided  by  charitable  organiza- 
tion in  the  AFDC  and  SSI  programs. 


The  AFDC  and  SSI  sections  of  title 
VI  also  contain  a  number  of  technical 
amendments  to  improve  administra- 
tive efficiency  in  the  AFDC  program. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  section  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  reduces  outlays  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  by  $107  million.  It  has 
been  developed  in  a  careful  and  re- 
sponsible manner,  with  an  eye  toward 
fiscal  restraint  and  the  need  to  make 
some  repairs  in  the  safety  net  for  the 
poor. 

D  1600 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Roberts)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  am  not  a  Member  of  the  committee 
and  I  am  certainly  no  expert  on  man- 
datory assignment,  but  I  am  becoming 
an  expert  on  some  concerns  of  my 
rural  hospitals.  I  would  like  to  express 
these  at  this  time,  more  especially  as 
to  how  I  think  this  amendment  will 
affect  our  rural  health  care  delivery 
system. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
in  this  Chamber  today  who  is  more 
concerned  about  the  rising  cost  of 
health  care  and  its  impact  on  the  el- 
derly than  I  am,  every  Member  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  i.ssue. 
There  is  not  a  week  that  goes  by  that 
Members  do  not  get  a  letter  from  some 
elderly  person  expressing  concern  and 
frustration  with  medicare  and  health 
care  costs  and  also  where  we  are 
headed.  But  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach we  are  considering  today  could 
well  represent  the  dropping  of  another 
shoe  on  the  rural  elderly  and  health 
care,  and  that  shoe  simply  is  not  going 
to  fit— and  that  shoe  is  called  "manda- 
tory assignment." 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  tempo- 
rary freezing  of  physician  fees.  That  is 
not  what  I  am  arguing  about.  Already 
the  American  Medical  Association,  has 
called  upon  its  members  to  voluntarily 
freeze  their  fees  across  the  board.  But 
despite  that,  what  we  are  hearing 
about  today  goes  far  beyond  a  simple 
freezing  of  doctor  fees.  What  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  call  for  mandatory  as- 
signment under  medicare. 

Now,  on  the  surface  this  approach 
looks  very  simple  and  very  appealing. 
We  would  merely  cap  the  amount  doc- 
tors charge  all  patients  on  medicare 
and  not  allow  them  to  ask  one  dime 
more.  But  what  is  wrong  with  this 
simple  approach  is  that  no  one  here 
knows  how  many  physicians  would 
continue  to  treat  our  medicare  pa- 
tients. 

According  to  some  recent  surveys, 
forcing  doctors  to  accept  assignment 
for  all  medicare  claims  could  lead  to  as 
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many  as  60  percent  of  all  doctors  drop- 
ping out  of  the  medicare  program  and 
simply  not  seeing  the  patients,  and 
what  we  would  be  doing  is  establishing 
a  two-tiered  system  of  health  care  in 
this  country— one  tier  for  all  those 
with  private  health  insurance  and  a 
separate  tier  for  our  senior  citizens. 

This  has  special  impact  in  my  area. 
In  my  big  first  district  with  58  coun- 
ties, access  to  health  care  is  the  real 
problem,  not  doctors  and  not  what 
they  are  charging.  Goodness  knows, 
we  wish  we  had  more  doctors.  Our 
communities  are  struggling  to  retain 
their  physicians  and  keep  their  hospi- 
tal doors  open.  This  proposal  puts  an- 
other obstacle  on  retaining  access  to 
health  care  in  our  rural  areas. 

I  have  69  hospitals  in  my  district. 
More  than  half  of  these  facilities  have 
fewer  than  50  beds.  Under  this  propos- 
al we  are  forcing  those  already  over- 
burdened, small  rural  hospitals  to  en- 
force the  mandatory  assignment  por- 
tion of  this  bill.  It  is  the  hospitals  in 
these  communities  that  would  have  to 
wear  the  law  and  order  hat  and  be 
sheriff,  and  in  my  district  these  hospi- 
tals are  already  working  overtime  just 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  The 
last  thing  they  need  is  another  man- 
dated role  to  play  from  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  give  an  example 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  out  in  a 
rural  area.  Lets  take  a  small  communi- 
ty in  my  district  and  say  we  have  two 
doctors;  one  is  about  to  retire,  and 
then  we  have  a  younger  doctor:  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  people  they  treat  are 
on  medicare.  These  costs  are  unique  in 
rural  areas.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  they  are  going  to  be.  We  have 
427  diagnostic  categories  decreed  by 
Health  and  Human  Services.  They 
have  not  even  come  up  with  the  urban 
or  the  rural  yardstick  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  cost.  That  comes  later,  in 
the  month  of  July. 

So  here  comes  the  order  from 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  the 
local  hospital,  the  local  hospital  board, 
and  to  that  beleaguered  hospital  ad- 
ministrator. We  put  a  sheriffs  badge 
on  him.  He  goes  to  that  young  doctor, 
and  we  know  the  older  doctor  is  about 
to  retire,  and  he  says,  "Guess  what? 
We've  got  a  whole  bunch  of  more  pa- 
perwork. You  are  going  to  have  to 
accept  these  costs  or  pass  them  on  or 
we  can't  keep  the  hospital  open.  " 

At  that  particular  time  the  older 
doctor  says.  "I've  had  it.  I  give  up.  I'm 
retiring  "  and  the  young  doctor  goes  to 
Denver,  and  we  do  not  have  a  hospital. 
The  projections  are— we  could  lose  at 
least  10  hospitals. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon).  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD).  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden),  and  I  ask  all 
those  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
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who  are  proposing  this  kind  of  thing. 
"Who  is  going  to  serve  the  elderly  in 
my  county?"  Doubtlessly,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  get  in  a  pickup 
truck  and  come  from  Massachusetts 
with  a  stethoscope  out  to  western 
Kansas  and  provide  my  elderly  with 
health  care. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment  to  explain  to  me  and  the 
other  Members  in  this  Chamber  what 
safeguards  we  have  to  keep  costs  from 
simply  being  shifted  onto  other  health 
care  consumers.  Who  will  pay  the  bill? 
The  nonmedicare  patients.  And  then 
all  those  health  care  costs  will  rise  and 
we  will  see  another  push  for  cost  con- 
tainment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  cheat  our 
elderly  out  of  access  to  health  care.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Stark)  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  poor 
people  and  their  children  in  the  AFDC 
program  and  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  individuals  receiving  SSI  have 
been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Since  1981  over  $1  billion  has  been 
taken  away  from  men.  women,  and 
their  children  under  AFDC.  SSI  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  for  fiscal  year  1983  were  $82 
million  less  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  if  benefit  reductions  had 
not  been  enacted  in  1981  and  1982. 

We  in  Ways  and  Means  believe  we 
must  reduce  not  the  dollar  amounts  in 
these  programs  but  the  meanness 
factor  which  Chairman  Ford  and  I  in- 
troduced, would  return  some  equity 
and  humanity  to  AFDC  and  SSI.  They 
are  incremental  steps  in  making  these 
programs  fairer  for  recipients,  more 
responsive  to  the  truly  needy,  and  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  to  administer.  These 
are  goals  which  all  of  my  colleagues 
should  support. 

Mr  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Campbell)  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  two  provisions  that  we  are  going 
to  be  discussing  and  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  dis- 
cussed earlier.  One  of  the  concerns  of 
all  of  us  was  to  try  to  find  a  transition 
mechanism  for  people  who  are  going 
to  go  to  work  off  of  the  AFDC  rolls. 

We  were  concerned  that  they  were 
not  eligible  for  medicaid  benefits,  and 
we  sought  a  method  to  make  them  eli- 
gible so  that  when  they  went  to  work, 
they  would  not  lose  their  benefits.  I 


concur  in  that.  We  agree  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  that  should  be  done 
because  it  is  a  crack  that  people  were 
falling  through;  it  was  a  place  where 
they  were  getting  lost. 
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We  needed  to  build  that  bridge,  that 
transition;  but  what  has  happened  is 
that  we  have  not  just  built  the  bridge 
for  that  purpose,  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  that  and  once  again  are  throw- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  at  a  problem 
that  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  cure 
the  problem. 

Now,  the  legislation  that  we  have  ba- 
sically allows  the  States  to  give  $10  a 
month  payments  up  to  9  months,  with 
a  6-month  option.  That  will  make  all 
the  people  eligible  for  the  medicaid 
benefits  in  the  transition.  But,  that 
was  not  enough,  they  went  a  little  bit 
farther.  They  decided  that  they  would 
establish  a  $30  permanent  disregard 
and  $75  deduction  for  part-time  work- 
ers. 

Now.  actually  I  think  we  should  look 
at  what  the  history  of  all  this  is.  Per- 
manent work  disregards  would  allow 
persons  to  remain  on  welfare  indefi- 
nitely, although  welfare  is  supposed  to 
be  a  temporary  program  of  self-sup- 
port when  no  other  means  of  support 
is  available.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
medicaid.  We  agree  with  that.  That  is 
taken  care  of. 

A  permanent  disregard  would  turn 
AFDC  into  a  costly  wage  supplement 
program.  That  is  a  major  departure 
from  anything  that  we  have  undertak- 
en. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  perma- 
nent disregards  in  1967.  it  intended  to 
establish  an  incentive  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  find  employment  and  to 
leave  the  welfare  rolls.  However,  this 
did  not  occur.  The  percentage  of  work- 
ing recipients  did  not  increase.  In- 
stead, the  number  of  cases  closed  due 
to  earnings  decreased  between  1967 
and  1980,  from  33  percent  to  8  percent. 

The  1981  changes  which  limited  the 
disregards  to  4  months,  regardless  of 
criticism,  have  proven  somewhat  suc- 
cessful in  that  regard.  Based  on  the  re- 
sults of  an  independent  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
and  confirmed  by  the  GAO  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  we  know  some  things.  We 
know.  No.  1,  that  there  has  been  no  re- 
duction in  work  effort  due  to  the  1981 
changes  since  these  changes  went  into 
effect. 

We  do  know  that  there  was  a  prob- 
lem with  medicaid.  We  agree  we  ought 
to  solve  that. 

The  same  percentage  of  nonworking 
recipients  started  work  as  before.  That 
is  an  interesting  thing. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  1981 
amendments  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  recipients  not  employed 
before  the  amendments  went  into 
effect    from    accepting    employment. 
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and  that  is  what  the  goal  was, 
people  to  go  to  work. 

Now.  the  changes  we  have  will  really 
not  affect,  as  I  said,  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity. We  do  not  need  these.  However, 
we  are  throwing  $120  million  more  or 
so  at  a  problem  that  is  not  needed  to 
solve  the  problem.  Obviously  this  is 
just  one  more  excess. 

In  spite  oi  this  excess,  I  think  there 
is  another  thing  that  is  more  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  here.  This  legislation 
does  something  for  the  first  time  that 
we  all  should  be  concerned  with.  It  es- 
tablishes a  national  poverty  standards. 
Every  member  should  know  that  each 
State  in  the  Nation  should  know  that 
they  have  the  right  today  and  they  do 
set  their  standards  by  a  State  standard 
of  need  formula.  This  legislation  uses 
a  different  formula.  It  sets  a  national 
standard. 

Now,  why  is  that  so  important  and 
why  should  we  worry  about  it?  Well, 
the  nature  of  the  AFDC  program  is 
such  that  it  is  a  jointly  administered 
program,  with  States  operating  the 
program  under  Federal  guidelines. 
The  program  is  also  jointly  financed 
by  the  States.  You  are  taking  away 
the  States  rights  in  this  legislation  to 
have  any  say  so  as  to  what  level  that 
they  choose  for  their  standard  in  their 
particular  state. 

Now,  unlike  food  stamps,  which 
some  have  been  using  as  an  example. 
States  participate  with  cash  in  this 
program.  They  do  not  do  that  in  food 
stamps. 

Also,  we  have  always  permitted 
States  to  determine  their  own  eligibil- 
ity limits  as  well  as  their  payment 
levels.  This  flexibility  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  State  program  expenditures. 
It  impacts  their  budget.  It  impacts 
their  right  to  choose. 

In  addition,  allowing  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  use  the  "standard  of 
need"  as  the  basis  of  eligibility  for 
AFDC  provides  States  the  opportunity 
to  decide  at  what  level  a  person  in  that 
State  becomes  eligible.  This  recognizes 
something  that  this  legislation  does 
not.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  var- 
iances in  living  costs  and  needs  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  there  are  var- 
iances in  cost  of  living  throughout 
America  and  different  States.  You  are 
wiping  that  out  in  this  legislation  and 
you  should  know  it. 

Imposition  of  a  national  standard  of 
welfare  would  preclude  a  State's  par- 
ticipation in  deciding  eligibility  that  is 
appropriately  given  State  expendi- 
tures and  reverses  long-standing  policy 
that  States  should  have  flexibility  in 
setting  need  and  payment  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  legislation,  we 
are  spending  money  that  is  not  needed 
to  solve  a  problem  when  it  can  be 
solved  otherwise  and  we  are  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  States  com- 
pletely in  determination,  and  for  the 
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first  time  we  are  creating  a  national 
welfare  system  that  requires  the 
States  to  participate.  We  are  taking 
away  control  of  the  States  over  their 
own  budgets  and  every  one  of  you 
should  know  it  if  you  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly  ). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mrs.  Kennelly)  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KENNEIXY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  I  feel  I  must  take  exception  to 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker,  especially  concerning  the  130- 
percent-of-poverty  standard  that  the 
gentleman  has  said  will  nationalize 
AFDC  payments.  The  130-percent-of- 
poverty  standard  is  an  initial  screening 
for  eligibility.  We  are  not  telling  the 
States  what  to  pay.  We  are  not  guar- 
anteeing assistance.  If  your  income  is 
higher  than  $10,600  for  a  family  of 
three,  you  are  still  not  eligible  for  this 
minimal  AFDC  assistance  and  vitally 
important  health  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  read  the  appro- 
priate section  of  the  budget  we  will  see 
that  we  do  not  assume  any  new  spend- 
ing to  make  minor  changes  in  the 
public  assistance  programs  within  our 
jurisidiction  unless  we  also  make  off- 
setting spending  reductions.  We  made 
a  pledge  to  be  budget  neutral  and  we 
have  been  so  in  this  bill,  with  room  to 
spare. 

Again,  in  this  bill,  we  repeal  the  re- 
striction on  AFDC  that  prohibits  ben- 
efits from  going  to  anyone  whose 
income  exceeds  150  percent  of  the 
State  standard  of  need  and  replace  it 
with  the  130-percent-of-poverty  re- 
striction. 

And.  again,  it  is  important  that  we 
do  not  confuse  this  restriction  on  eligi- 
bility with  talk  about  requirements  for 
payment.  The  restriction  that  is  being 
changed  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  a  State  will  pay.  It  is  solely  an 
initial  test  of  eligibility. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell) and  others  who  want  to  see 
public  assistance  programs  made 
easier  to  administer  by  State  officials. 
I  think  by  changing  the  restriction  on 
gross  income  limits  and  making  the 
new  restriction  consistent  with  the 
food  stamp  program  limitation,  we  are 
taking  a  step  toward  that  desirable 
goal. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  reconciliation  bill. 


The  savings  that  have  come  from 
the  Ways*  and  Means  Committee  bill 
are  real  and  they  are  substantial.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
alone  had  recommended  savings  of 
over  $52  million  over  a  3-year  period, 
simply  by  requiring  early  notification 
on  the  earnings  limit  so  that  early  on 
in  the  year  we  will  know  what  that 
amount  is,  and  thus  can  save  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money.  Those  are 
real  dollars  being  saved. 

The  entire  committee  has  approved 
the  savings  in  various  sections  that 
have  jurisdiction  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  this  measure 
should  be  passed. 

There  is  one  disagreement  on  the 
mandatory  assignment  and  the  freeze, 
issue,  but  the  Rules  Committee  has  al- 
lowed for  a  separate  vote  on  that 
issue,  and  that  is  the  same  promise 
that  was  provided  in  the  earlier  tax 
bill. 

Overall  this  reconciliation  bill 
should  be  passed  and  I  certainly  favor 
it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  somewhat  un- 
structured debate.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  an  earlier  period  my  con- 
cerns and  my  disappointment  about 
the  Ways  and  Means  section  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  medicare  committee  amendment 
relating  to  mandatory  assignment,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  seri- 
ous mistakes  we  are  making  in  the  bill. 
I  would  like  people  to  consider  it  most 
earnestly  before  they  vote. 

This  amendment  was  discussed  at 
great  length  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  At  the  end  of  that 
discussion,  we  voted  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
15  not  to  accept  mandatory  assign- 
ment, feeling  it  would  do  more  damage 
than  it  would  do  good.  Obviously,  it  is 
here  in  this  bill  for  other  reasons 
today,  but  it  is  not  coming  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  its  defeat  when  the 
committee  amendment  comes  up. 

This  amendment  would  freeze  physi- 
cians' fees  to  hospital  inpatients  under 
part  B  of  medicare  and  force  physi- 
cians to  accept  assignment  on  their 
bills.  Medicare  allowance  fees  thus 
would  have  to  be  accepted  as  payment 
in  full,  except  for  required  cost-shar- 
ing amounts. 
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Physicians  would  be  required  to  bill 
medicare  carriers  for  their  services. 
They  no  longer  could  deal  directly  in 
this  respect  with  their  medicare  hospi- 
tal patients  whether  their  medicare 
hospital  patients  could  well  afford  to 
pay  the  normal  and  reasonable  fee  for 
a  physician  in  that  area  or  not.  In  fact, 
then  we  are  forcing  assignments  for  all 
medicare  patients  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay  a  more  normal  fee  for 


physicians  after  this  freeze  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  while. 

The  amendment  represents  a  radical 
change  in  medicare  policy.  At  the  very 
least  it  would  insert  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainties into  an  already  problem-rid- 
dled program. 

Under  this  amendment  all  hospitals 
which  participate  in  medicare  would 
be  required  to  have  their  physicians 
who  admit  patients  to  agree  in  writing 
to  accept  assignment.  Hospitals  which 
fail  to  do  so  would  lose  their  own  eligi- 
bility to  receive  medicare  payments. 
Physicians  who  do  not  sign  such  an 
agreement  would  lose  their  admitting 
privileges. 

Now,  this  is  blatant  coercion.  It  is  an 
inequitable  and  discriminatory  form  of 
selective  service  as  it  applies  to  some 
doctors,  not  all. 

In  the  short  run  it  is  very  likely  to 
cause  serious  disruptions  in  benefici- 
aries' services.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
weaken  efforts  to  engage  in  serious 
public  debate  leading  to  the  major 
medicare  reforms  which  will  be  forced 
to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  trust  fund  from  going 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  charges  against  the 
medicare  fund  are  growing  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  $7  billion  a  year.  This  particu- 
lar amendment  would  raise  somewhere 
around  $900  million  or  something 
under  $1  billion.  So  obviously  it  is  not 
adequate  to  save  the  medicare  system. 
It  is  a  piecemeal  approach  which  I 
fear  would  reduce  our  ability  to 
appear  evenhanded  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  more  major  reforms 
that  we  all  know  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary when  this  crisis-activated  institu- 
tion finally  reaches  the  moment  of 
crisis  and  the  medicare  fund  has 
reached  the  botton  of  the  barrel. 

I  trust  we  will  have  then  the  capac- 
ity to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary 
in  an  evenhanded  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  we 
cannot  vote  separately  on  a  so-called 
freeze  and  mandatory  assignment  pro- 
vision. I  do  not  think  some  of  us  are 
bothered  by  a  temporary  hold  on  fees. 
It  is  the  coercive  aspect  of  mandatory 
assignment  that  we  find  repugnant. 

This.  then,  is  a  pure  political  vote, 
one  designed  to  embarrass  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  the  police 
state  element  of  the  amendment. 

I  should  add  that  since  this  matter 
come  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  called  for  a  voluntary  1- 
year  freeze  on  all  physician  fees,  all 
physician  fees  I  stress,  both  for  in  hos- 
pital and  out  of  hospital  services.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  will  be  ample  time 
and  justification  to  act  in  this  area 
should  the  voluntary  approach  fail. 

The  3-year  savings  of  something  in 
excess  of  $900  million  which  are  at- 
tributed to  this  amendment  would  be 
the  same  if  only  the  freeze  were  in- 


volved, and  the  amount  represents  a 
small  fraction  of  the  sum  we  will  need 
to  keep  medicare  solvent  through  the 
rest  of  this  century.  We  will  have  to 
deal  with  hundreds  of  billions  instead 
of  hundreds  of  millions  a  few  years 
ahead. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
will  set  hospitals  against  doctors  and 
set  doctors  against  their  medicare  pa- 
tients. It  is  most  unfortunate  because 
it  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  inevitably,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  are  going  this 
coercive  course. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Our  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
brought  out  a  point  on  which  I  think 
there  is  need  for  elaboration.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  agrees 
with  me  or  not  that  it  is  certainly  the 
feeling  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  the  issue  of  payment  of 
physicians  under  medicare  has  to  be 
addressed.  We  intend  to  address  it. 

The  only  reason  why  we  have  not 
addressed  it  up  to  this  point  under  a 
ORG  system  such  as  we  did  last  year 
for  the  hospitals  and  their  reimburse- 
ment under  medicare  is  because  HHS 
and  HCFA  told  us  they  simply  did  not 
have  the  data.  They  are  preparing  the 
data  now.  preparing  a  report  now.  and 
it  is  coming  to  this  Congress  in  1985. 

That  data  will  be  coming  from 
HCFA  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  next  year, 
and  then  we  can  act  intelligently  on 
what  to  do  and  how  to  handle  the  pay- 
ment of  physicians  under  medicare. 

This  whole  freeze  concept  is  just  a  1- 
year  temporary  thing  until  we  can  get 
into  how  you  should  really  restructure 
this  thing,  which  we  will  be  doing  next 
year. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman: 
There  is  a  report  prepared  in  October 
1983  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  three  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  medicare,  that  ad- 
dresses two  concerns  that  are  really 
the  concerns  the  gentleman  has 
touched  on  and  concerns  that  have  ap- 
peared over  and  over  in  this  debate 
today:  that  is.  No.  1.  when  you  freeze 
just  "in"  patient  care  as  the  commit- 
tee amendment  will  do,  are  you  not 
setting  yourself  up  for  shifts  in  spend- 
ing then  to  "out "  patient  and  overuti- 
lization  of  that;  and,  second,  are  you 
not  risking  physicians  not  taking  med- 
icare patients? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Obviously  so.  I 
think  that  is  the  real  risk,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  emphasizes  something 
that  is  implicit  in  this  whole  debate. 


Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  point  out  on 
page  93  of  this  official  report  done  by 
the  staffs  of  these  committees  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

If  the  requirement  were  restricted  to  in 
patient  services,  increases  in  charges  for  out 
patient  services  appear  likely. 

That  is  the  cost  shift  we  are  talking 
about  and  our  own  staffs  say  that  it  is 
going  to  happen. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says:  "In  either 
instance,  hospital  availability  to  medi- 
care patients  could  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy if  a  substantial  number  of  medi- 
care staff,  particularly  in  physician 
shortage  areas,  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement."  talking  about  mandatory 
assignment. 

So  our  own  staffs  admit  you  are 
going  to  have  cost  shifting  and  you  are 
going  to  have  medical  doctors  refuse 
to  treat  medicare  patients  which 
surely  does  not  help  medicare  benefici- 
ary. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

If  I  may  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
she  may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  facing  looming  budget  deficits  and 
an  impending  bankruptcy  of  the  medi- 
care trust  fund.  Medicare  out-of- 
pocket  expenditures  are  increasing 
every  year  for  beneficiaries.  Specifical- 
ly, in  1981,  copayments  were  increased 
as  were  deductibles.  Meanwhile,  doc- 
tors fees  are  increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  medicare  patients  share  a 
cost  burden  in  excess  of  80  percent  re- 
imbursement. A  balance  of  costs  must 
be  .sought  from  both  patients  and  pro- 
viders. It  is  apparent  that  sacrifices 
must  be  made  to  achieve  this  balance. 

The  Rostenkowski  proposal  before 
us  today  has  its  problems.  While  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  freeze  on  physi- 
cian fees,  I  believe  the  other  body  has 
resolved  the  issue  far  more  judiciously 
by  putting  into  effect  a  2-year  physi- 
cian freeze  on  both  part  A  and  part  B. 
Further,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  proposal  would  implement  a  par- 
ticipating physician  program:  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  physician  agrees  to  accept 
assignment  for  that  year,  the  freeze 
would  not  apply.  In  addition,  physi- 
cians are  required  to  accept  medicare 
payment  as  payment  in  full  and  does 
not  allow  the  physician  to  pass  excess 
costs  on  to  the  beneficiary. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to 
recede  to  the  Senate  when  this  bill  is 
considered  in  conference.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  to  make  the  exist- 
ing program  workable  and  acceptable, 
protect  beneficiaries,  and  contain  in- 
flationary tendencies. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mack). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mack)  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  that  was 
not  allowed  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  This  amend- 
ment, were  it  allowed  to  be  considered 
by  the  full  House,  would  have  allowed 
the  House  to  pass  legislation  putting  a 
freeze  on  physicians'  fees  without  re- 
quiring the  additional  provision  of 
mandatory  assignment. 

Let  me  say  flatly  that  I  fully  support 
a  physicians'  fee  freeze  with  voluntary 
assignments  and  a  GAO  monitoring  of 
those  assignments.  If  this  type  of 
freeze  could  have  been  considered,  it 
would  have  saved  $2.4  billion— instead 
of  the  $900  million  in  the  Rostenkow- 
ski amendment. 

I  do  not  feel  that  making  a  major 
change  in  medicare  policy  by  estab- 
lishing mandatory  assignment  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  beneficiary  nor  is 
it  wise  public  policy.  Research  indi- 
cates that  when  faced  with  the  choice 
of  mandatory  assignment,  physicians 
will  respond  by  either  opting  out  of 
the  system,  thus  not  treating  medicare 
patients,  or  by  unnecessarily  increas- 
ing the  number  of  services  provided 
and  thereby  increasing  the  overall 
costs  charged  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  responses  would 
be  harmful  to  the  medicare  benefici- 
ary, the  medical  trust  fund,  and  the 
General  Treasury. 

If  a  physician  refuses  to  take  assign- 
ment, medicare  will  not  reimburse 
either  the  physician  or  the  beneficiary 
for  the  services.  As  a  result,  many 
beneficiaries  may  have  to  find  a  new 
doctor  or  will  have  to  pay  for  all  of 
their  care  and  will  not  be  reimbursed 
under  medicare. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Rostenkowski  freeze  with  manda- 
tory assignment,  and  am  in  favor  of 
the  physician  freeze  as  sound  and  in- 
telligent policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  has  9 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
that  be  so,  I  yield  my  remaining  6  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  thought 
the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation  bill  is 
supposed  to  reduce  spending.  However, 
this  bill  increases  spending  by  $300 
million  in  1984  and  $500  million  in 
1985. 

The  bill  contains  a  total  of  nearly 
$1.3  billion  in  program  spending  in- 
creases over  the  3-year  period  it 
covers. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  holding  the 
line  on  entitlement  programs,  but  this 
bill  adds  a  new  one  costing  almost  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  short  term,  and  a 
good  deal  more  in  future  years. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  cracking 
down  on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  but 
this  bill  opens  that  creaky  old  door 
back  up  again  to  higher  error  rates  in 
the  AFDC  and  medicaid  programs. 

I  was  the  original  author  of  the  new 
error  rate  standards,  and  I  would  like 
to  discuss  them  a  minute  before  you 
proceed  to  unravel  them. 

The  Michel  amendment  adopted  in 
1979,  required  that  the  States  reduced 
their  error  rates  for  these  programs  to 
4  percent  by  September  30,  1982,  in 
three  incremental  stages.  Penalties 
were  to  be  imposed  for  failure  to  meet 
these  standards. 

We  took  that  action  back  in  1979,  be- 
cause waste  was  running  from  between 
$500  million  to  $1  billion  a  year  in 
each  of  these  programs. 

Progress  is  being  made. 

The  average  national  error  rate  in 
the  AFDC  program  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  the  latest  available,  was  7.7  per- 
cent, the  lowest  on  record.  Secretary 
Heckler  indicates  that  the  standards 
we  imposed  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  this  error  rate  reduction. 

Despite  the  progress,  some  28  States 
failed  to  meet  their  error  rate  stand- 
ards in  the  AFDC  program  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  12  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. These  States  are  subject  to  pen- 
alties of  $73  million  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram and  $13  million  in  the  medicaid 
program. 

None  of  these  penalties  has  been  col- 
lected as  yet  because  all  the  States 
have  submitted  requests  for  waivers. 
These  waivers  will  be  considered  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Perhaps  some  will 
be  approved  if  they  can  make  their 
case. 

But  suspension  of  these  penalties,  as 
this  bill  provides,  will  send  a  clear 
signal  that  we  do  not  mean  what  we 
say. 

According  to  HHS,  over  $500  million 
of  Federal  AFDC  funds  and  $400  mil- 
lion of  medicaid  funds  are  still  being 
wasted  per  year  by  the  States  through 
mismanagement. 

Suspension  of  the  penalties  caimot 
help  but  lessen  the  States'  resolve  to 
better  manage  these  programs. 

I  must  also  take  issue  with  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  monthly  retrospec- 


tive accounting  systems  be  utilized  by 
the  States  in  administering  their  fed- 
erally funded  welfare  programs. 

Several  studies  have  shown  that  ap- 
plication of  these  systems  will  lead  to 
reduced  waste  in  the  programs,  which 
is  why  Congress  mandated  their  use. 

HHS  actually  has  a  fairly  lenient 
waiver  process  in  which  States  can 
avoid  using  such  systems  if  they  can 
make  a  good  case  for  not  doing  so.  But 
this  bill  would  allow  all  States  to  get 
out  from  under  this  requirement,  the 
undeserving  as  well  as  the  deserving. 

So.  chalk  up  another  few  more 
points  for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  will,  for 
the  first  time,  federalize  the  income 
eligibility  limit  for  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. This  has  always  been  a  State  de- 
cision, and  now  we  are  nationalizing  it. 

Clearly  what  this  represents  is  a 
first  step  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  guaranteed  annual  income 
for  all  welfare  recipients. 

This  approach  was  decisively  reject- 
ed by  the  American  people  when 
George  McGovem  proposed  it  back  in 
1972  and  I  have  seen  no  indication 
that  the  people  are  ready  to  go  for  it 
now. 

A  reconciliation  bill  that  increases 
spending  and  opens  the  door  to  in- 
creased waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  has 
very  few.  if  any,  redeeming  qualities. 

This  bill  is  a  hoax. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  real  prob- 
lems with  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  doc- 
ument that  has  "Statement  of  Admin- 
istration Policy "  at  the  top  and  it 
states  the  following;  with  regard  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1984, H.R.  5394: 

The  administration  supports  adoption  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  as  it  is  yet 
another  installment  in  the  administration's 
effort  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  this? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  I  have  not  seen 
what  the  gentleman  is  reading  there, 
no.  But  going  back  over  this  piece  of 
legislation,  I  recalled  the  fights  that 
we  had  when  this  member  served  on 
the  former  HEW  subconunittee,  and 
tried  to  really  put  some  restraint  on 
the  States,  particularly  to  lower  those 
error  rates.  Recognizing  that  we  did 
make  some  progress  then,  and  even 
knowing  some  of  these  requirements 
were  going  to  appeal  and  some  legiti- 
mately, I  just  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
summarily  saying,  "We  really  did  not 
mean  what  we  say,  go  along  your 
merry  way." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  I 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  support   the  adop- 


tion of  the  reconciliation  bill  that  is  on 
the  floor  and  there  have  been  some  in- 
dications here  in  opposition  to  that  po- 
sition, but  it  seems  to  me  the  adminis- 
tration is  correct;  this  is  an  implemen- 
tation of  the  efforts  to  try  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  when  we  loosen  the  lan- 
guage up  sufficiently  to  give  a  State 
an  opportunity  to  easily  opt  out,  then 
it  is  not  as  strong  as  what  we  original- 
ly had  in  mind. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution, however. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rising  to  emphasize  my  concern  with 
those  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1984  that 
continue  to  erode  Federal  pay  and  civil 
service  retirement  benefits. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  civil 
service  annuitants  have  suffered  a 
string  of  benefit  reductions.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  penalize 
our  senior  citizens  by  continuing  to 
cut  back  on  their  annuities.  I  believe 
that  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
should  reflect  the  full  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  should  not  be  reduced  for 
any  group  of  annuitants. 

Currently,  the  average  Federal  an- 
nuity is  less  than  $12,000  a  year  and 
the  average  survivor  annuity  is  ap- 
proximately half  that  amount.  Some 
of  the  poorest  people  in  this  country 
are  women  who  have  inadequate  armu- 
ity  incomes  to  sustain  themselves. 
Every  dollar  taken  away  from  their 
annuity  benefit  is  a  dollar  less  for 
them  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life. 

Rather  than  continuing  the  process 
of  reducing  pension  benefits,  I  believe 
we  need  to  strengthen  and  stabilize 
the  current  retirement  program.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  the  hearings 
that  my  subcommittee  and  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee are  currently  conducting,  many  of 
the  myths  concerning  the  overly  gen- 
erous benefit  structure  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  will  be  put 
to  rest  and  that  the  annual  round  of 
benefit  reductions  will  no  longer  take 
place. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  by  the 
growing  gap  in  pay  between  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  those 
in  private  industry.  Our  Government 
is  now  losing  many  talented  and  dedi- 
cated employees  to  the  private  sector 
because  of  the  inadequate  pay  struc- 
ture. A  report  that  my  subcommittee 


requested  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  indicated  that  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  was  forced  to  turn 
away  patients  with  cancer  and  to  leave 
2  million  dollars'  worth  of  highly  tech- 
nical machinery  idle  because  it  was 
unable  to  recruit  therapeutic  radiolo- 
gic technicians,  who  were  earning  as 
much  as  23  percent  mofe  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  absolute  mini- 
mum pay  raise  that  the  Federal  work- 
ers should  receive  in  October  is  5.5 
percent.  While  this  will  not  fully  com- 
pensate them,  it  will  certainly  be  posi- 
tively received  and,  hopefully,  will  en- 
courage some  very  fine  and  experi- 
enced workers  to  remain  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  is  recognized  for  9  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoYER),  let  me,  since  no  one  else  has 
done  so  in  the  debate,  state  this  ad- 
ministrations  position  on  the  one 
amendment  allowed  in  the  rule  on  this 
reconciliation  legislation. 

"The  administration  supports  adop- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  as  it  is  yet  another  installment  in 
the  administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  While  the  administration 
has  reservations  about  the  inflexibility 
of  the  physician  assignment  provisions 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment,  the  administration  never- 
theless supports  adoption  of  the  1- 
year  physician  freeze  which  will  save 
nearly  $1  billion,"  make  that  $833  mil- 
lion, "over  the  next  3  years." 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  underline  in 
the  record  that  while  the  administra- 
tion says  it  has  reservations  about 
mandatory  assignment,  it  does  not  say 
that  it  opposes  mandatory  assignment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  his  read- 
ing of  the  document  is  accurate.  I 
think  the  interpretation  should  be  dif- 
ferent: All  OMB  wants,  the  adminis- 
tration wants,  is  a  saving  of  money. 
We  are  offering  them,  through  a 
motion  to  recommit,  the  Moore-Jones 
amendment  today  of  $2.4  billion  in 
savings  which  is  more  than  the  $925 
million  of  the  committee  amendment. 

So  I  think  they  will  be  far  happier 
with  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  will  give 
them  greater  savings. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  will  tell  you,  I  think 
we  have  to  give  credit  to  this  adminis- 
tration. They  are  criticized  a  lot  of 
times  about  not  wanting  a  safety  net. 

But  cannot  you  just  see,  they  are  not 
against  the  mandatory  assignment, 
they  just  have  reservations  about  the 
mandatory  assignment;  which  means 
to  me  that  there  is  some  shadow  of  a 
safety  net  somewhere  in  the  backs  of 
the  minds  of  the  administration. 

They  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
oppose  mandatory  assignment  because 
everybody  knows  that  mandatory  as- 
signment means  that  the  retirees  will 
not  get  socked  with  this  freeze  and  ev- 
erybody knows  that  without  mandato- 
ry assignment  the  retirees  will  be  the 
ones  who  are  frozen  out,  not  the  doc- 
tors. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  yielding  further. 

I  would  simply  say  that  is  the  kind 
of  problem  you  get  into  when  you 
start  reading  their  letters  on  the 
House  floor.  You  notice  we  do  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  is  not  a  letter  to  me. 
It  is  a  general  statement  by  the  admin- 
istration, to  the  American  citizens,  and 
I  am  glad  I  am  one  of  them. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  would  be  a  de- 
light. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  have  an  interest  in 
the  chairman's  view  regarding  regula- 
tions the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  drafted  regarding 
State  hospital  rate  setting  programs 
which  could  greatly  harm  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maryland. 

Section  1886(c)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
1983,  provides  for  HHS  to  approve 
waivers  if  States  provide  assurances 
that  their  programs  will  be  effective 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  draft  regula- 
tions currently  prepared  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  implement  section  1886  appear  to 
provide  that  States  must  meet  the 
standard  each  and  every  year. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  a 
single-year  standard  clearly  contra- 
dicts the  law  and  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  in  adopting  section  1886  in 
1983? 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes.  It  is  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
waivers  be  for  a  3-year  period.  While 
there  is  some  language  indicating  that 


the  administration  has  a  responsibility 
to  monitor  the  States  to  whom  waivers 
have  been  given,  it  certainly  does  not 
and  should  not  be  interpreted,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  Congress  would  con- 
done annual  tests. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Then  it  would  be  the 
Chair's  position  that  it  is  a  3-year  test? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Furthermore,  is  the 
chairman  also  aware  that  section  1886 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  take  previ- 
ous payment  reductions  achieved  by 
alternative  State  hospital  reimburse- 
ment programs  into  account  when  de- 
termining the  program's  compliance 
with  the  medicare  payments  test? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  it  is  easier  to  reduce 
the  escalation  of  costs  in  the  States  in 
which  medicare  paid  on  a  retrospec- 
tive-incurred cost  basis  than  in  States 
in  which  the  level  and  rate  of  increase 
in  medicare  payments  ha^  already 
been  subject  to  prospective  limita- 
tions. 

I  will  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  purpose  of  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  the  purpose  of  that  part 
of  Congress  that  studied  the  commit- 
tee report  when  voting  for  it.  was  to 
let  50  flowers  bloom,  to  paraphrase 
Chairman  Mao— the  only  difference 
was,  we  really  meant  it.  And  that  50 
heads  were  better  than  1.  There  ought 
not  just  be  one  plan  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  each  individual 
State  should  experiment  and  see  if  it 
could  not  build  a  better  mousetrap  for 
this  system. 

So  the  answer  is  yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  incisive  answer. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  advise  me  wheth- 
er or  not  failure  to  sign  an  agreement 
for  admission  to  the  hospital  and  med- 
icare payments  would  preclude  a  phy- 
sician from  admitting  any  other  hospi- 
tal patients? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Under  the  manda- 
tory assignment  provision. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  works  this  way:  If  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment becomes  law,  in  order  for  a  given 
hospital  to  be  certified  to  accept  med- 
icaid payments,  it  would  have  to  re- 
quire any  physician  who  practices  in 
that  hospital  to  accept  assignment. 

However,  if  the  physician  accepts 
the  assignment  and  therefore  contin- 
ues to  practice  in  that  hospital,  that 
physician    is   not   required   to   accept 
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medicaid  patients.  There  is  no  involun- 
tary servitude  in  that  sense. 

The  hospital  has  no  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  agreement  of  the 
physician  to  accept  the  n^edicare  as- 
signment, that  reverts  to  current  law. 
which  applies  to  those  physicians  who 
now  accept  assignment.  And  that  is  a 
matter  of  certain  penalties  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Well,  then,  am  I  to 
assume  from  what  the  gentleman  just 
said  that  if  a  physician  does  not  sign 
the  agreement,  a  mandatory  accepting 
of  the  fee  under  medicare,  then  he 
would  not  be  precluded  from  admit- 
ting patients  who  are  not  under  medi- 
care? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
He  or  she  would  not  be  able  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  that  hospital. 

In  other  words,  mandatory  assign- 
ments means  mandatory  assignment. 
It  is  exactly  the  way  it  has  been  for  19 
years  on  the  hospitals.  They  have  had 
mandatory  assignment.  They  could 
not  charge  more  than  the  medicare 
program  provided. 

During  all  this  time,  part  B  or  the 
physicians  part  of  medicare  has  per- 
mitted the  physician  to  have  his  pa- 
tient accept  the  medicare  payment 
and  then  charge  whatever  he  has  in 
his  mind  or  whatever  she  has  in  her 
mind. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Just  to  be  sure  that 
I  am  clear,  if  the  physician  does  not 
sign  an  agreement  he  cannot  admit 
any  patients  to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  record  a  summary 
of  the  medicare  provisions  of  H.R. 
5394,  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1984,  as  those  provisions  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Also  described  are  several  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  with  respect  to  med- 
icare which  were  included  in  title  III 
of  the  bill  prior  to  floor  action.  The 
summary  follows: 

1.  Payment  and  Coverage— Related 
Chances 

a.  payment  for  outpatient  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests 

A  fee  schedule  would  be  established  for  all 
clinical  laboratory  services  provided  to  med- 
icare beneficiaries  except  for  hospital  inpa- 
tients. The  schedule  may  initially  be  estab- 
lished on  a  carrier  or  regional  basis.  A  na- 
tional fee  schedule  would  be  required  to  be 
established  within  three  years. 

The  initial  fee  schedule  would  be  set  at  a 
level  no  higher  than  60  percent  of  prevail- 
ing charges  and  would  be  updated  annually 
by  the  same  percentage  increase  as  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  The  clinical  laboratory 
would  be  required  to  bill  the  program  direct- 
ly and  would  be  required  to  accept  medicare 
assignment.  For  these  services  the  labora- 
tory would  be  reimbursed  100  percent  of  the 
fee  schedule  amount  'or.  if  lower,  the  billed 
charge),  with  the  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance waived. 


Where  the  physician  directly  provides,  or 
supervises  the  provision  of  clinical  laborato- 
ry services,  and  where  he  agrees  to  accept 
medicare  assignment,  the  physician  would 
be  reimbursed  at  100  percent  of  the  fee 
schedule  amount  (or.  if  lower,  the  billed 
charge)  with  deductible  and  coinsurance 
waived.  Physicians  not  accepting  assignment 
would  continue  to  be  reimbursed  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  fee  schedule  amount  or  (if  lower. 
80  percent  of  the  billed  charge)  with  the 
usual  deductible  and  coinsurance  applying. 

B.  COVERAGE  OF  HEPATITIS  B  VACCINE 

Medicare  would  cover  hepatitis  B  vaccine 
furnished  to  medicare  patients  in  hospitals 
and  renal  dialysis  facilities.  The  part  B  de- 
ductible and  coinsurance  w-ould  be  waived. 

E.  PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 
MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  issue 
guidelines  on  the  indications  for.  and  fre- 
quency of.  transtolephonic  monitoring  of 
pacemakers.  If  guidelines  are  not  estab- 
lished by  October  1,  1984.  the  proposal 
would  establish  a  frequency  schedule  for 
certain  types  of  pacemakers,  with  excep- 
tions for  medically  documented  cases. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  study 
reimbursement  rates  for  physicians'  services 
with  respect  to  pacemakers,  taking  into  con- 
sideration changes  in  surgical  procedures 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  years. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
is  to  establish  a  registry  of  all  implanted 
pacemakers. 

D.  PAYMENT  FOR  DEBRIDEMENT  OF  MYCOTIC 

TOENAILS 

Medicare  would  cover  debridement  of  my- 
cotic toenails  no  more  frequently  than  every 
60  days,  unless  medical  necessity  is  docu- 
mented. 

E.  PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 

MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

Certain  services  of  mobile  intensive  care 
units  could  be  covered  under  medicare  part 
A  under  specified  circumstances  in  States 
with  Statewide  prospective  payment  sys- 
tems. 

2.  MISCELLANEOUS  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

A.  PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT  OF  AND  PAY 
LEVEL  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  Presiden- 
tial appointment  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  position  and  pay  of  the  Administrator 
would  be  increased  to  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

B.  PERMIT  LIMITED  REPRESENTATION  ON  PEER 
REVIEW  ORGANIZATION   iPRO'Si 

One  person  who  is  a  governing  body 
member,  officer  or  managing  employee  of  a 
health  care  facility  would  be  permitted  to 
be  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  a 
PRO  with  less  than  15  members;  in  the  case 
of  a  PRO  with  more  than  15.  two  such  mem- 
bers would  be  permitted. 

C.  ACCESS  TO  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  bill  would  permit  a  physician,  who 
has  a  financial  interest  in  a  home  health 
agency  that  is  sole  community  provider,  to 
carry  out  the  certification  and  plan-of-care 
functions  for  patients  who  receive  services 
from  the  agency,  and  would  delete  from  the 
list  of  disqualified  physicians  uncompensat- 
ed officers  or  directors  of  incorporated 
home  health  agencies. 


D.  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
TREATMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  special  tubercu- 
losis requirements  under  medicare  and  med- 
icaid. 

E.  INDIRECT  PAYMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEDICAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

The  bill  would  permit  part  B  payments  to 
be  made  to  a  health  benefits  plan  where 
payment  is  accepted  by  the  physician  or 
other  supplier  as  payment  in  full. 

F.  INCLUDING  PODIATRISTS  AND  DENTISTS  IN 
THE  DEFINITION  OF  PHYSICIAN  FOR  CERTAIN 
PURPOSES 

A  podiatrist  (acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  practice)  would  be  considered  a  physi- 
cian for  purposes  of  coverage  of  outpatient 
physical  therapy,  which  requires  that  the 
patient  be  'under  the  care  of  a  physician." 
A  podiatrist  or  dentist  (acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  practice)  would  be  considered  a 
physician  for  purposes  of  coverage  of  outpa- 
tient ambulatory  surgery  in  a  surgeon's 
office. 

G.  ESTABLISHMENT  BY  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST  OF 
PLANS  FOR  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Either  a  physical  therapist  or  a  physician 
would  be  permitted  to  establish  a  plan  of 
treatment  for  physical  therapy  services. 
The  physician  would  still  be  required  to 
review  the  plan  periodically,  as  under  exist- 
ing law. 

H.  ACCESS  TO  RECORDS  OF  SUBCONTRACTORS 

The  bill  would  increase  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  the  minimum  value  of  the  agree- 
ment between  a  medicare  provider  and  a 
subcontractor  for  purposes  of  requiring 
access  to  subcontractor  records. 

I.  MEDICARE  RECOVERY  AGAINST  CERTAIN  THIRD 
PARTIES 

The  bill  would  establish  the  right  of  medi- 
care to  recover  directly  from  certain  third 
parties,  such  as  workers  compensation,  auto 
and  liability  insurance. 

J.  USE  OF  ACCREDITING  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ENTITIES  FURNISHING  SERVICES 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
rely  on  certain  accrediting  organizations  in 
determining  whether  rural  health  clinics, 
laboratories,  clinics,  rehabilitation  agencies, 
including  outpatient  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, psychiatric  hospitals  and  public  health 
agencies  meet  medicare  requirements  (and 
clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  with  re- 
spect to  ambulatory  surgical  centers). 

K.  CONFIDENTIALLY  OF  ACCREDITATION  SURVEYS 

The  bill  would  extend  to  surveys  by  the 
American  Osteopathic  Association  and 
other  national  accreditation  organizations 
the  same  disclosure  protections  given  JCAH 
surveys. 

L.  THIRTY-DAY  COVERAGE  FOR  SERVICES  FUR- 
NISHED BY  A  HOME  HEALTH  AGENCY  AFTER 
AGREEMENT  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED 

The  bill  would  change  from  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  to  30  days  after  termination 
of  a  home  health  agency  agreement,  the 
ending  of  coverage  for  services  provided 
under  a  plan  of  care  established  prior  to  the 
termination  date  of  the  participation  agree- 
ment. 

M.  TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  ENTI- 
TIES WHERE  OWNERS  AND  CERTAIN  INDIVID- 
UALS HAVE  BEEN  CONVICTED  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FENSES 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
exclude  from  medicare  participation  any 
entity  in  which  ownership  or  controlling  in- 
terest is  held  by  a  person  convicted  of  a  pro- 


gram-related criminal  offense,  or  in  which 
an  officer,  director,  agent  or  managing  em- 
ployee was  convicted  of  such  a  criminal  of- 
fense. 

N.  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  bill  repeals  section  1867  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  thus  eliminating  the  Health 
Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council. 

O.  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  FOR  HEALTH  MAINTE- 
NANCE ORGANIZATIONS  AND  COMPETITIVE 
MEDICAL  PLANS 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  desig- 
nate one  30-day  period  each  year  in  which 
all  of  the  medicare  participating  HMO's  in  a 
geographic  area  must  have  an  open  enroll- 
ment period. 

p.  DATE  FOR  REPORT  ON  PHYSICIANS  PAYMENTS 

The  bill  would  specify  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  required  by  present  law  to  report  to 
Congress  recommendations  on  the  advisabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  making  payments  for 
physicians'  services  furnished  to  hospital  in- 
patients based  on  a  DRG  system  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations  thereon.  The  report 
would  be  due  July  1.  1985. 

«.  FLEXIBLE  SANCTIONS  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  END-STAGE  RENAL 
DIALYSIS  FACILITIES 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
apply  intermediate  sanctions  to  ESRD  fa- 
cilities when  noncompliance  does  not  justify 
decertification  of  such  facilities. 

R.  REMOVING  COSTS  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 
FROM  DRG-BASED  PAYMENTS 

For  a  temporary  period,  hospitals  employ- 
ing certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists 
(CRN As)  would  be  reimbursed  on  a  reasona- 
ble cost  basis,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  services  of  CRNAs.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  with  recommen- 
dations on  payments  to  CRNAs  under  the 
prospective  payment  system. 

S.  DETERMINATION  OF  HOSPITAL  AREA  WAGE 
INDEX 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  estab- 
lish criteria  under  which  a  hospital  could 
demonstrate,  for  purposes  of  medicare  pro- 
spective payment,  that  the  area  wage  index 
inaccurately  reflects  the  labor  market  con- 
ditions it  actually  faces:  adjustments  in  pay- 
ment could  be  made  where  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  directed  to  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  BLS  to  develop  an  im- 
proved area  wage  index. 

T.  DEFINITION  OF  BONA  FIDE  EMERGENCY 
SERVICES 

Existing  law  provides  for  reduced  pay- 
ment for  physicians'  services  in  hospital 
outpatient  departments  except  for  "bona 
fide  emergency  services."  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish the  following  statutory  definition  of 
emergency  services: 

Services  provided  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms  after  the  onset  of  a  medical  condition 
manifesting  itself  by  symptoms  of  sufficient 
severity  that  the  absence  of  immediate  med- 
ical attention  could  reasonably  be  expected 
by  a  prudent  layperson  possessing  an  aver- 
age knowledge  of  health  and  medicine  to 
result  in  (a)  placing  the  patient's  health  in 
jeopardy;  (b)  serious  impairment  to  bodily 
functions;  (c)  serious  dysfunction  of  any 
bodily  organ  or  part;  or  (d)  development  or 
continuance  of  severe  pain. 

U.  DELAY  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  SINGLE-RATE 
FOR  SKILLED  NURSING  FACILITIES 

The  single-rate  for  hospital-based  free- 
standing skilled  nursing  facilities  would  be 


delayed  from  October  1,  1983,  until  April  1, 
1984. 

The  following  provisions  passed  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
relating  to  medicare  are  also  included 
in  the  bill; 

TEACHING  PHYSICIANS 

The  teaching  physician  reimbursement 
under  current  law  would  not  be  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  prevailing  charge.  If  all 
teaching  physicians  in  a  hospital  agree  to 
accept  assignment  on  all  services,  the  rate 
will  be  the  standard  medicare  reasonable 
charge. 

PHYSICIAN  ASSIGNMENT  LIST 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  available 
annually  lists  of  physicians  in  an  area  who 
have  agreed  to  accept  assignment  in  every 
case.  Also  listed  would  be  the  percentage  of 
cases  in  which  each  of  the  other  physicians 
accepted  assignment  during  the  previous 
year. 

CLINICAL  LABORATORIES 

The  provision  would  conform  medicaid 
rules  to  the  rules  on  laboratory  fees  estab- 
lished under  medicare. 

PHYSICIAN  PAYMENT  STUDY 

Study  by  HHS  by  June  30.  1985  on  ways  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  in  medicare  pay- 
ment for  cognitive  services  and  medical  pro- 
cedures. 

TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITALS 

Adds  medicaid  to  the  medicare  provision 
which  eliminated  the  special  requirements 
for  tuberculosis  hospitals. 

PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAL  ACCREDITATION 

Deletes  the  requirement  that  psychiatric 
hospitals  be  accredited  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission (JCAH). 

HMO's 

Permits  HMO  benefit  stabilization  funds, 
and  expands  the  types  of  providers  medi- 
care can  pay  directly  for  HMO  services. 

FSRD  NETWORKS 

Repeals  end-stage  renal  disease  networks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  will  today  vote  on  the  following 
amendment  relating  to  physician  pay- 
ments under  medicare; 

PAYMENT  FOR  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 
FURNISHED  TO  HOSPITAL  INPATIENTS 

Prevailing  charges  for  physicians'  services 
provided  to  hospital  inpatients  would  be 
frozen  at  the  June  30.  1984  level,  effective 
July  1.  1984  through  June  30,  1985.  There 
would  be  no  provision  for  a  catch-up  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

Physicians  would  be  required  to  accept 
medicare  assignment  for  all  serv'ices  provid- 
ed to  medicare  hospital  inpatients  until  six 
months  after  the  Congress  receives  the  Sec- 
retary's report  on  including  physician  pay- 
ments under  the  diagnostic  related  group 
(DRG)  prospective  payment  system,  which 
under  the  bill  would  be  due  by  July  1,  1985. 

To  participate  in  medicare,  each  hospital 
would  be  required  to  obtain  from  each 
doctor  on  its  medical  staff  an  agreement  to 
accept  assignment  for  any  medicare  inpa- 
tient services  rendered  in  the  hospital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  1  hour  and 
41  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  1  hour 
and  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson),  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  in  favor  of  the  overall 
package  that  we  are  considering  today, 
A  number  of  us  have  highlighted  spe- 
cific items  within  this  reconciliation 
package,  an  $11  billion  deficit  reduc- 
tion package,  that  we  do  not  particu- 
larly like. 

But  no  one  ever  said  that  deficit  re- 
duction was  going  to  be  easy.  In  any 
package  where  balancing  is  done 
trying  to  come  to  agreement,  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult. 

Today  the  Democratic  leadership 
and  the  Republican  administration 
have  joined  in  supporting  this  package 
as  a  first  step  of  deficit  reduction. 

The  bipartisan  tax  package  that 
passed  yesterday  is  part  of  this  first 
step. 

So,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body  as  each  of  us  reflect  our  constitu- 
encies from  all  across  this  great  land. 
Listen  to  what  our  people  are  saying. 
They  are  worried  about  this  $200  bil- 
lion deficit  and  understand  that  it  will 
cause  economic  ruin  unless  we  do 
something  about  it. 

Therefore,  the  opportunity  is  here 
to  continue  in  that  first  step. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  reconciliation  bill  is  about  as 
believable  as  an  Orson  Wells'  diet 
plan.  For  years  this  side  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  accused  of  being  clones 
of  the  President  and  now  we  hear  that 
there  is  support  for  this  act.  And  the 
opposite  side  of  the  .lisle  says,  "Isn't 
that  wonderful." 

Well,  as  I  have  said  before  and  if  I 
must,  I  will  again,  the  President  is 
wrong.  Those  of  us  who  are  Republi- 
cans make  up  our  own  minds.  I  would 
hope  occasionally  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  would. 

How  can  we  go  back  home  after  set- 
ting up  the  first  new  entitlement  in  a 
long  time,  an  entitlement  that  multi- 
plies in  the  next  5  years  13 '2  times  and 
say  we  are  trying  to  save.  In  a  year 
that  we  talk  about  deficit  reduction, 
how  can  we  put  something  like  that 
into  a  reconciliation  package? 

Second,  how  can  we  reward  States 
that  have  treated  citizens  shabbily, 
and  punish  States  that  have  tried  to 
be  responsible  both  economically  and 
socially  then  somehow  claim  this  is 
fair.  How  can  we  remove  from  pro- 
grams some  of  the  few  barriers  to  stop 
some  of  the  mismanagement  that  has 
ultimately  hurt  most  those  who  need 
the  money,  the  beneficiaries. 

The  reconciliation  instructions  in 
this  bill,  for  instance,  suggest  that 
somehow  there  must  be  savings 
reached  in  1984  that  are  nonexistent 
in  the  CBO  estimates.  The  CBO  esti- 
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mates— they  are  not  mine,  they  are 
not  yours,  they  are  CBOs— show  that 
in  1985.  under  this  deficit  reduction 
package,  you  are  spending  more. 

D  1650 

It  shows  in  the  outyears  even  more 
disastrous  numbers.  We  all  have  some 
fun  and  games,  and  who  knows  what 
may  eventually  work  out  of  this  cur- 
rent sham?  But  in  this  particular  case, 
the  smoke  and  mirrors  have  gone  to 
new  heights.  Pictures  of  Mount  St. 
Helens  resemble  this  reconciliation. 
And  that  much  smoke  is  bad  for  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
medicare  assignment  amendment 
poses  a  dilemma  for  us  that  is  difficult 
to  resolve.  It  has  a  feature  that  I  sup- 
port, namely,  the  freeze  on  medicare 
payments  for  one  year  for  doctors' 
services  to  hospital  inpatients.  Howev- 
er, the  mandated  physician  assign- 
ment language  is  going  to  be  counter- 
productive to  our  entire  effort  here 
today. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  part  of 
the  amendment  is  heavyhanded.  and 
on  the  surface,  seemingly  vindictive,  it 
will  result  in  the  very  opposite  of  what 
it  is  intended  to  do.  I  can  tell  you  this 
from  experience.  I  served  on  a  hospital 
board  of  a  good-size  hospital  for  over 
15  years  before  my  coming  to  this 
body.  I  know  something  about  the  re- 
lationship of  the  doctor  and  his  or  her 
elderly  patients.  Folks  in  their  senior 
years  have  a  fear  of  changing  estab- 
lished patterns,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  their  health  care.  Once  an  elderly 
patient  chooses  a  physician  and  builds 
a  relationship  based  on  mutual  trust,  a 
sudden  disruption  of  this  scheme  of 
things  can  be  very  traumatic. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
business  of  mandating  physician  as- 
signment is  going  to  totally  discourage 
a  doctor  from  taking  on  medicare  pa- 
tients. It  limits  his  or  her  choice,  but 
speaking  strictly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  patient's  mental  well  being,  it 
eliminates  the  choice  of  doctors. 

I  realize  that  health  care  has  en- 
tered the  computer  age.  like  every- 
thing else.  But  we  cannot  treat  people 
like  robots.  The  relationship  of  a  pa- 
tient to  a  physician  is  a  very  private 
matter  that  should  be  based  on  all  the 
values  that  can  be  summoned  from 
our  Judean-Christian  ethic.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  impersonal  and  cold.  That 
is  the  kind  of  health  care  they  have  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else.  This 
amendment  is  going  to  hurt  the  poor 
elderly  in  our  rural  areas,  where  we 
have  enough  problems  getting  doctors 
in  the  first  place.  Assuming  that  doc- 
tors in  a  rural  hospital  are  prohibited 
because  of  an   unwillingness  to  con- 


form to  mandatory  assignment,  what 
is  the  alternative?  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is:  No  doctors.  And  no  doctors  means 
no  hospitals,  with  the  result  being  cur- 
tailment of  medical  assistance  for  the 
elderly. 

What  is  wrong  with  allowing  doctors 
the  right  to  decide  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  whether  to  accept  or  to  refuse 
medicare  assignment?  What  is  the 
harm  in  that  practice?  I  see  none.  By 
making  this  action  mandatory  on  the 
part  of  the  doctors,  it  will  hurt  the  el- 
derly much  more  than  it  will  hurt  the 
doctor. 

Now.  the  freeze  is  fine.  I  agree  to 
that.  And  we  are  getting  cooperation 
from  doctors  on  this  particular  matter. 
But  mandatory  assignment  smacks  of 
undue  pressure  and  heavyhanded 
force.  It  will  turn  doctors  away.  And 
those  who  will  suffer  will  be  our  elder- 
ly. 

We  heard  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
just  a  few  moments  ago  between  the 
distinguished  gentleman  of  Georgia 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  and  this  statement  was  made: 
That  if  this  amendment  passes,  if  a 
doctor  does  not  accept  medicare  pa- 
tients, he  cannot  have  any  staff  privi- 
leges in  a  hospital.  If  he  does  not  sign 
this  agreement,  whether  it  be  a  medi- 
care patient  or  not,  that  doctor  cannot 
have  staff  privileges  in  a  hospital. 

Now,  is  that  right?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  particular 
proposition. 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  re- 
quire physicians  to  accept  medicare 
patients.  I  believe  the  actual  effect 
would  be  the  opposite  of  that  intended 
by  its  sponsors,  especially  in  rural 
areas  such  as  the  Second  Congression- 
al District  of  Florida. 

My  district  is  predominantly  a  rural 
one  and  I  believe  this  provision  could 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  people 
to  see  the  doctor  of  their  choice.  By 
mandating  assignments,  some  doctors 
may  pull  out  of  medicare  altogether 
and  this  is  not  in  the  public  interest, 
particularly  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors. 

Further,  such  assignments  may  force 
small,  rural  hospitals  to  close,  thereby 
additionally  restricting  the  medical  op- 
tions available  to  the  public. 

I  support  the  freeze  on  payments 
and  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
It  will  certainly  enable  us  to  get  a 
grasp  on  spiraling  medicare  costs. 

I  support  the  reconciliation  process 
and  hope  we  can  pass  such  legislation 
today.  We  must  get  a  handle  on  spend 
ing.  This  amendment,  however,  is  ill- 
considered  and  I  hope  it  will  be  reject- 
ed in  the  interest  of  insuring  the  best 
medical  care  for  the  American 
people.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  earlier  time,  care  of  the  elderly  was 
viewed  as  the  responsibility  of  chil- 
dren and  families.  But  with  economic 


progress  has  come  economic  costs: 
Families  have  been  dispersed,  making 
it  harder  to  care  for  each  other  and 
thus  forcing  the  creation  of  other 
caring  systems,  like  medicare  and  med- 
icaid. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  legal  right  to 
good  health  care.  But  we  are  a  rich 
and  resourceful  society  and  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  the  elderly 
good  health  care.  Medicare  was  set  up 
in  the  1960's  to  meet  this  obligation.  It 
was  a  carefully  constructed  system  of 
revenues  supporting  benefits,  based  on 
the  age  of  our  population  and  the  cost 
of  health  care  20  year    ago. 

Those  assumptions  worked  for  some 
time,  but  now  changes  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  medicare  system  sound. 
With  increasing  costs  of  health  care 
and  increasing  numbers  of  elderly,  rev- 
enues are  not  sufficient  to  cover  bene- 
fits. Unless  we  move,  in  1990  there  will 
be  a  medicare  deficit  of  $25  billion  and 
23  million  Americans  will  face  the  un- 
certainty of  depleted  medicare  funds. 

It  is  important  to  remember  medi- 
care now  covers  le.ss  than  40  percent  of 
the  health  care  costs  of  people  over  65. 
Beneficiaries,  through  copayments 
and  deductibles,  pay  for  over  half 
their  care  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

The  critical  problem  of  medicare  is 
the  lack  of  incentives  to  hold  down 
costs.  Medicare  has  paid  whatever  it 
was  billed  by  hospitals  and  doctors. 
And  when  the  purchaser  is  virtually 
insolated  from  the  actual  cost  of  serv- 
ices, as  most  are  in  medicare  or  in  pri- 
vate insurance,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  cost-conscious  choices  even  if 
one  wishes.  And  people  do  not  "com- 
parison shop"  or  "look  for  good  deals  " 
when  choosing  health  care. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  cost  con- 
sciousness, last  year  Congress  enacted 
the  propsective  reimbursement 
method  of  paying  for  hospital  care 
under  medicare,  a  system  of  paying  a 
fixed  amount,  and  no  more,  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  not  clear  how  this  will 
work.  There  is  danger  that  patients 
may  be  discharged  without  full  treat- 
ment, but  it  was  an  effort  to  put  some 
kind  of  lid  on  medicare  costs. 

Additionally,  in  the  1981  Reagan  rec- 
onciliation bill— a  bill  I  opposed- 
major  cost  increases  were  imposed  on 
beneficiaries,  through  increased  de- 
ductibles and  copayments.  Since  that 
time.  President  Reagan  has  continued 
to  propose  more  cost  increases  for  el- 
derly IJeneficiaries. 

The  medicare  bill  before  us  today. 
H.R.  5394.  makes  several  changes  in- 
tended to  bring  cost  efficiency  to  the 
system  without  adding  to  beneficiaries 
costs.  One  would  limit  practices  by  cer- 
tain laboratories  that  have  been 
charging  medicare  $2.75  more  per 
blood  test  than  other  labs.  Another 
would  eliminate  abuses  by  some  podia- 
trist who  is  charging  the  medicare 
system  for  clipping  toenails.  Another 


attempts  to  bring  pacemaker  costs 
under  control.  The  most  controversial 
measure  provides  for  a  temporary 
"freeze"  on  physician  fees  under  medi- 
care. 

Medicare  payments  for  physicians' 
services  for  the  aged  have  increased 
fivefold  since  1974  and  over  160  per- 
cent since  1979.  The  amendment 
would  keep  doctors  fees  for  hospital 
inpatients  at  current  levels  for  1  year. 
In  my  view  this  is  a  modest  step  asking 
the  medical  profession  to  do  its  part  in 
keeping  the  medicare  system  sound. 
With  hospitals  and  patients  already 
doing  a  part  to  hold  costs  down,  it  is 
only  fair  to  ask  the  doctors  to  do  their 
share.  Doctors  have  benefited  tremen- 
dously from  the  system;  they  would 
agree  they  have  a  responsibility— as 
trustees  of  the  public's  money— to  join 
in  the  sacrifice. 

In  addition  to  shoring  up  medicare, 
there  are  other  things,  we  must  do  to 
provide  good  health  care  for  the  grow- 
ing aging  population.  Almost  everyone 
today  can  expect  to  live  into  their  sev- 
enties. In  1900,  this  country  had  3  mil- 
lion people  over  age  65.  Over  the  next 
50  years,  that  figure  will  more  than 
double,  growing  to  55  million.  Older 
people  have  three  times  the  health 
care  expenditures  that  the  rest  of  the 
population  has  because  they  require 
more  services. 

In  hearings  before  our  Health  Sub- 
committee, we  found  that  physicians 
spend  less  time  per  visit  with  elderly 
patients,  even  though  the  elderly  are 
sicker  and  have  more  complicated 
social  problems.  Many  doctors  do  not 
like  to  deal  with  declining,  debilitated, 
or  dying  patients.  One  witness  before 
our  Health  Subcommittee  said  that 
one  study  "shows  significant  and  per- 
vasive neglect  of  the  elderly.  We  have 
many  doctors  who  regard  the  ailments 
of  age  as  chronic  and  eventually  fatal, 
so  they  think  treatment  is  largely  a 
waste  of  time.  "  This  may  be  a  basic 
prejudice  in  a  society  that  glamorizes 
youth,  beauty  and  vigor  in  its  advertis- 
ing and  media.  While  one  may  have 
some  respect  for  grandma,  grandma 
really  is  not  very  exciting. 

Last  year  we  held  a  hearing  entitled, 
■Young  Physicians.  Older  Patients,  " 
and  heard  statement  after  statement 
that  doctors  are  inadequately  trained 
to  deal  with  the  care  of  the  elderly.  A 
1977,  AMA  survey  found  that  only  0.2 
percent  of  doctors  cited  care  of  older 
people  as  one  of  their  major  speciali- 
ties. We  found  that  of  126  medical 
schools,  76  offer  some  course  in  geriat- 
rics, and  35  offer  a  rotation  in  a  facili- 
ty for  the  aged.  This  leaves  about  40 
percent  of  medical  schools  with  no 
specific  course  and  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  with  no  rotation  giving  stu- 
dents real  experience  with  older  peo- 
ples' health  problems.  In  summary, 
medical  students  probably  uncon- 
sciously do  not  seek  training  in  care  of 
the  elderly,  schools  do  not  emphasize 


it,  and  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  professionals  as  a 
result. 

The  message  here  is  that  patching 
up  medicare  is  only  part  of  our  job. 
We  must  also  make  sure  that  we  have 
adequately  trained  health  profession- 
als who  understand  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  elderly.  As  our  subcom- 
mittee begins  work  on  health  manpow- 
er and  related  legislation,  I  hope  that 
we  can  focus  on  these  critical  needs  as 
well. 

The  late  Hubert  Humphrey  said: 

The  moral  test  of  government  is  how  gov- 
ernment treats  those  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
children;  those  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  el- 
derly; and  those  in  the  shadows  of  life,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  handicapped. 

Our  society  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  that  test,  particularly 
in  providing  affordable,  accessible 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Somehow  we  must.* 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Prevention 
Strategies  Task  Force  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill's  provision  to  extend  and  improve 
medicaid  coverage  for  poor  women  and 
infants. 

I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Select 
Committee  have  learned  firsthand 
from  our  work  this  past  year  around 
the  country  about  how  much  human 
suffering  we  could  prevent  and  money 
we  could  .save  if  we  provided  more  ade- 
quate preventive  health  care  to 
women  and  children  in  poverty. 

We  learned  that  these  poor  and  near 
poor  women  and  their  children  face 
tremendous  risks  for  an  assortment  of 
health  problems.  For  example,  many 
thousands  of  infants  are  born  at  seri- 
ous risk  every  year  because  of  lack  of 
adequate  prenatal  care  and  nutrition, 
and  poor  living  conditions.  We  consist- 
ently heard  about  how  thousands  of 
poor  women  receive  prenatal  care  later 
or  not  at  all  because  they  cannot 
affort  to  pay  for  it  themselves  and  are 
currently  ineligible  for  medicaid  assist- 
ance. 

The  problems  for  young  and  minori- 
ty women  and  their  children  are  espe- 
cially grave.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
for  black  infants  is  twice  as  high  as  for 
white  infants,  and  the  gap  is  increas- 
ing. The  low  birth  weight  rate  for 
black  infants  also  stands  twice  as  high 
as  for  white  infants,  and  black  moth- 
ers are  less  likely  than  white  mothers 
to  get  early  prenatal  care.  Among 
young  mothers,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  those  under  age  17  are  at  least  2 
times  more  likely  than  mothers  age  20 
to  24  to  get  no  prenatal  care  in  the 
critical  first  three  months  of  pregnan- 
cy, and  to  have  no  prenatal  care  until 
the  last  trimester. 

Researchers,  medical  practitioners 
and  consumers  consistently  told  the 
committee  that  these  problems  can  be 


minimized  and,  in  many  cases,  are  to- 
tally preventable.  Adequate  prenatal 
care  can  reduce  infant  mortality  and 
the  incidence  of  low  birth  weight,  as 
well  as  help  prevent  many  costly  dis- 
abling conditions  that  might  emerge 
immediately  or  only  become  apparent 
later  on.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
neonatal  intensive  care  costs  for  low 
birth  weight  and  sick  babies  range 
from  $1,000  to  $6,000  per  day,  com- 
pared with  costs  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  for  prenatal  care.  And  that 
may  only  be  the  beginning. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  pro- 
vide financial  incentives  to  states  to 
extend  medicaid  coverage  to  some  cat- 
egories of  these  very  seriously  at-risk 
pregnant  women  and  their  babies.  The 
proposal  is  a  modest  one  that  can  help 
prevent  costly  and  tragic  outcomes  for 
thousands  of  women  and  children  in 
the  country. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support.* 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  has  before  it  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1984, 
which  was  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  on  Tuesday.  Be- 
cause the  Pennsylvania  primary  was 
Tuesday,  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  this 
bill.  There  are.  however,  some  compo- 
nents of  the  legislation  on  which  I 
would  now  like  to  comment. 

The  provisions  contained  in  this  rec- 
onciliation legislation  will,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tax  reform  legislation 
which  this  House  passed  yesterday, 
substantially  meet  the  spending  reduc- 
tion targets  established  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
adoptee— overwhelmingly— last  Thurs- 
day. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  extends  the  freeze 
on  certain  farm  price  supports  con- 
tained in  the  recently  adopted  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4072. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  extends  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  the  half-COLA 
cap  for  nondisabled  Federal  civilian 
and  military  retirees  under  age  62. 
contained  in  the  Ominibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1984.  H.R.  4169.  which 
passed  the  Senate  just  last  Friday. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  enacts  those  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4325  which  relate  to 
child  support  enforcement. 

Title  IV  of  the  legislation  extends 
the  savings  assumed  under  the  small 
business  disaster  loan  program  en- 
acted in  H.R.  4169  through  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Title  V  of  the  legislation  enacts  se- 
lected changes  in  the  veterans'  disabil- 
ity pension  formulas  and  accounting 
systems  which  were  recommended  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Title  'VI  of  the  bill  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  5362,  relating  to 
supplemental  security  income  and  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
asset  verification;  H.R.  5355.  which  re- 
lates to  the  accelerated  collections  and 
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deposits  of  payments  to  executive 
agencies;  and  H.R.  5356,  which  man- 
dates improved  enforcement  of  the 
social  security  recipients  earnings  test. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment put  before  this  House  that  man- 
dates a  freeze  in  the  fees  paid  to  physi- 
cians treating  clients  on  medicare, 
while  requiring  that  these  physicians 
accept  the  medicare  reimbursement 
rates  as  payment  in  full  for  service  to 
in-hospital  patients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  stand  here 
before  the  House  and  say  that  I  can 
recommend  the  enactment  of  these  re- 
ductions with  an  easy  mind.  It  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  advocate  that  this 
body— again— ask  Federal  retirees,  and 
AFDC  recipients,  and  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries, to  once  again  accept  the  brunt 
of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  the 
deficit  under  control. 

It  is  particularly  not  easy  when  I 
know,  as  we  all  know,  that,  still,  the 
Defense  Department  grows— at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  children,  our  retirees,  and 
our  indigent. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  however.  I  know  that  we 
must  begin  in  earnest  to  restore  this 
Nation  to  economic  solvency  and  as 
unpleasant  as  it  is.  the  vehicle  before 
us  is  a  step  in  that  direction.* 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
President  John  Kennedy  who  once 
said: 

A  stronger  nation  and  economy  require 
more  than  a  balanced  budget.  They  require 
progress  in  those  programs  that  spur  our 
growth  and  fortify  our  strength. 

The  sentiment  of  this  quote  is  par- 
ticularly important  as  we  look  at  the 
entire  legislative  package  designed  to 
trim  the  budget,  better  Icnown  as  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1984. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  responsible 
Federal  spending.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  pay-as-you-go  method  to 
fiscal  decisionmaking  and  implementa- 
tion. This  is  the  plan  the  House  passed 
last  week. 

However,  with  any  all-encompassing 
approach  there  are  portions  that 
create  more  sensitive  reactions  than 
others. 

One  such  consideration  is  the  provi- 
sion for  retired  military  and  civil  serv 
ice  employees.  Under  this  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  retirement  provisions  now  in 
effect  for  these  people  would  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  1985  deadline. 

This  bill  provides  that  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  who  retire 
before  age  62  would  receive  one-half 
the  retirement  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  half-COLA  retirement  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  are  expected  to  save 
$981  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
through  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  however. 
a  balanced  budget  alone  does  not  guar- 
antee a  stronger  Nation  and  economy. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  progress 


in  areas  that  spur  growth  and  fortify 
our  strength. 

One  of  the  strongest  resources  in 
"spurring  this  Nation's  growth"  is  the 
Federal  civilian  labor  force.  Historical- 
ly, one  of  the  greatest  incentives  for 
recruitment  and  retention  of  Federal 
employees  has  been  the  retirement 
system.  At  a  time  when  pay  and  other 
benefits  are  lagging  far  behind  the  pri- 
vate sector,  this  has  been  the  one  re- 
maining employment  incentive.  How- 
ever, once  again.  Federal  workers  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  budget  cuts, 
whether  they  be  increases  in  retire- 
ment age  or  changes  in  the  formula 
for  computing  retirement. 

With  a  plan  to  bring  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  employees  retirement  system 
down  to  22  percent  of  total  payroll— 
which  is  an  unprecedented  cut  in  ben- 
efits—Federal workers  say  the  long- 
standing promise  by  the  Govern- 
ment—one to  provide  financial  securi- 
ty to  Federal  workers  upon  retir- 
ment— has  been  breached. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate President  Kennedys  concerns 
about  'fortifying  our  Nation's 
strength."  What  greater  population  in 
this  country  supplies  manpower  and 
resources  to  achieve  those  goals  than 
the  people  who  contribute  their  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  this  Nation's  de- 
fense and  well-being? 

That  is  why  I  question  the  trend 
that  continues  to  cut  away  at  military 
benefits  to  the  point  that  we  are  risk- 
ing a  reduction  in  our  manpower  be- 
cause the  economics  of  participation 
can  no  longer  provide  the  necessary 
compensation  to  our  military. 

My  district  in  Nevada  has  at  least 
6.100  military  retirees.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  those  retirees  are  under  62  years  old 
and  will  be  directly  affected  by  this  re- 
tirement formula.  For  them,  it  seems, 
we  are  creating  severe  economic  hard- 
ships. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  committed 
to  reducing  the  spiraling  deficit,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  all  of 
us  will  be  making  sacrifices  in  order  to 
preserve  our  Nation.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  seek  out  new 
ways  for  rebuilding  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity while  not  victimizing  the  very 
people  we  are  working  to  protect  by 
these  measures.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5394.  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1984.  and  would  like  to 
make  a  special  note  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission recommendation  included  in 
this  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Grace  Commission  recommend- 
ed recently  that  the  Treasury  be  au- 
thorized to  accelerate  collection  and 
deposit  of  Federal  receipts  by  using 
the  Treasury  Federal  Communications 
System  (TFCS),  automatic  account 
withdrawals,  and  lockboxes. 

The  committee  modified  this  propos- 
al to  give  Treasury  the  authority  to  re- 


quire each  Federal  agency  to  collect 
nontax  receipts  in  the  specific  fashion 
Treasury  desired,  making  greater  use 
of  electronic  transfer  of  funds.  Treas- 
ury is  also  allowed  to  set  the  date  each 
agency  must  deposit  its  collections  and 
to  allow  Treasury  to  assess  a  penalty 
against  agencies  that  do  not  follow  the 
specified  procedures,  in  the  amount  of 
the  interest  on  the  payment  that 
would  have  been  collected  on  time 
through  the  required  procedure. 

Current  law  simply  says  deposits  of 
receipts  shall  be  made  with  the  Treas- 
ury as  expeditiously  as  possible  but  no 
later  than  30  days  after  receipt.  This 
proposal  would  result  in  cutting  down 
the  processing  of  payments  by  each 
agency  that  now  delays  the  transfer  of 
the  actual  money  to  the  Treasury.  The 
savings  would  amount  to  $1.6  billion 
over  3  years. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt  this  worthy  recommendation.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  once  again 
underestimating  the  President.  When 
will  we  recognize  that  Ronald  Reagan 
has  been  a  grand  success  in  achieving 
his  cruel  and  heartless  objectives? 
When  will  we  recognize  that,  not  only 
have  the  poor  been  made  poorer  and 
the  rich  been  made  richer,  but  that  all 
the  progressive  achievements  of  the 
last  50  years  are  slowly  being  eroded 
or  eliminated?  When  will  we  be  able  to 
say.  "enough  is  enough,"  and  put  an 
end  to  the  tragic  losses  that  are  trans- 
forming our  Nation? 

The  House  of  Representatives  seems 
unable  to  recognize  the  severity  of  the 
damage  which  Ronald  Reagan  has  al- 
ready done.  And  now,  we  are  consider- 
ing a  package  of  spending  cuts  in  es- 
sential programs  which  have  already 
been  devastated  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enough  is  enough.  I 
realize  that  the  reconciliation  bill 
before  us  today  includes  many  provi- 
sions that  are  worthy  of  strong  sup- 
port. Of  special  note  is  the  child 
health  assurance  program,  CHAP, 
which  will  help  insure  proper  health 
care  for  pregnant  women  and  young 
children  previously  ineligible  for  this 
kind  of  aid.  There  is  also  a  Ways  and 
Means  amendment  that  will  ask  physi- 
cians to  share  in  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing the  medicare  program  solvent, 
along  with  medicare  recipients  and 
hospitals.  Yet,  side  by  side  with  these 
highly  worthwhile  provisions  stand 
further  cuts  aimed  at  Federal  retirees, 
further  cuts  aimed  at  veterans,  and 
further  cuts  aimed  at  the  highly  needy 
beneficiaries  of  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  AFDC.  pro- 
gram. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  further  cuts. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  slow  down  the 
policies  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Now  is  the 
time  to  change  our  course,  to  reassert 
the   value   of   fairness,   and   devise   a 


spending  policy  that  benefits  all  Amer- 
icans, including  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class. 

Among  those  asked  to  sacrifice  in 
the  interest  of  reducing  the  deficit  are 
our  Nation's  poor  children.  The  cur- 
rent bill  will  revise  the  formula  for  de- 
termining earnings  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  this  change  is  that 
families  will  be  deemed  to  have  higher 
earnings,  and  therefore  smaller  AFDC 
benefits. 

This  change  is  being  considered  de- 
spite the  continued  assault  the  AFDC 
program  has  endured  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  Since  Ronald 
Reagan  took  office,  an  estimated 
735,000  families,  including  1.45  million 
children,  have  lost  benefits  entirely  or 
seen  their  benefits  reduced.  In  1981.  a 
previous  reconciliation  bill  took  $1  bil- 
lion away  from  this  same  program. 
And  in  1982.  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  cut  AFDC 
expenditures  by  an  additional  $85  mil- 
lion. Each  of  these  cuts  was  accompa- 
nied by  lasting  changes  in  the  AFDC 
program  that  have  thwarte  '.  •  goals. 
And  in  the  meantime,  the  i. umber  of 
children  living  in  poverty  has  contin- 
ued to  grow.  In  the  United  States, 
3.000  children  fall  into  poverty  every 
day. 

Another  group  asked  to  sacrifice  is 
Federal  retirees.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  cut  in  half  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  Federal  workers  who 
retire  before  the  age  of  62.  It  will 
simply  compound  the  impact  of  cuts 
which    have   already    been   made.    In 

1982.  the  average  Federal  pensioner 
lost  $563  per  year  in  benefits  integral 
to  his  or  her  retirement  plans.  And  in 

1983,  Congress  exacted  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion from  the  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram through  a  variety  of  spending  re- 
ductions. These  cuts  have  had  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  Federal  retirees,  many 
of  who  struggle  to  get  by  on  very  little. 
They  have  also  raised  fears  among 
younger  Federal  employees  that  the 
Federal  retirement  system  will  cease 
to  exist  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
retire. 

Our  Nation's  veterans  have  also 
been  asked  to  help  balance  the  budget. 
By  changing  the  procedures  for  the 
payment  of  veterans'  disability  and 
death  benefits,  and  the  granting  of  VA 
home  loaris,  the  bill  envisions  savings 
of  $800  million  over  3  years.  But  like 
AFDC  recipients  and  Federal  retirees, 
veterans  have  already  been  asked  to 
sacrifice  in  recent  years. 

The  cuts  envisioned  in  the  present 
legislation  seem  minor  when  compared 
with  those  of  past  years,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  many  positive 
changes.  But  to  agree  to  continued 
cuts  in  programs  of  vital  concern  to 
Americans  in  need  is  to  ignore  the  se- 
verity of  the  damage  already  done.  We 
can  no  longer  accept  these  kinds  of 
trade-offs.  Instead,  we  must  begin  to 


insist  that  our  agenda  consist  in  turn- 
ing back  the  inhumane  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Instead  of  de- 
vising further  spending  cuts  in  domes- 
tic programs,  we  must  slash  the  over- 
whelmingly bloated  military  budget 
and  move  swiftly  to  reform  our  exces- 
sively complicated  and  inequitable  Tax 
Code.  Only  by  reversing  the  policies  of 
Ronald  Reagan  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  a  secure  and  prosperous 
future  for  our  Nation. 

Since  the  legislation  before  us  today 
does  not  recognize  the  urgent  need  to 
turn  back  the  policies  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  I  cannot  in  conscience  sup- 
port it.» 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  483.  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5394.  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5394 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1984". 
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TITLE  I— AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

Sec  101.  For  provisions  of  law  which 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1987  in  agricultural  programs,  see 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  4072.  the  Wheat 
Improvement  Act  of  1983  (H.  Report  98- 
646). 

TITLE  II— CIVIL  SERVICE  AND 
MILITARY  RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  DURING  FISCAL 
YEARS  1986  AND  1987 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  cost-of-living  increase 
under  a  Government  retirement  system  in 
annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  any 
early  retiree  taking  effect  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost-of-living  increase  which 
would  otherwise  be  effective  under  such 
system  for  that  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  considered  to  be  an  early  re- 
tiree if— 

(1)  the  individual  is  under  the  age  of  62 
years  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  involved: 

(2)  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  individual  is  not  computed  in  whole 
or  in  part  based  on  any  disability  of  the  in- 
dividual: and 

(3)  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  Individual  is  based  upon  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  the  individual 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  survivor  annuity 
which  is  based  on  the  service  of  any  early 


retiree  subject  to  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'cost-of-living  increase  under  a  Government 
retirement  system'  means  any  increase 
under— 

(1)  section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code: 

(2)  section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980: 

(3)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note): 

(4)  section  1401a(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code:  or 

(5)  the  provisions  of  any  other  retirement 
system  for  Government  officers  or  employ- 
ees which  the  President  determines,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  is  based  on  adjustments  under 
any  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 

TITLE  HI-HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

SHORT  title:  table  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec  300.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  and  Medicaid  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Amendments  of  1984". 
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Sec.  307.  Payment  for  debridement  of  my- 
cotic toenails. 

Sec.  308.  Payment    for    costs    of    hospital- 
based    mobile    intensive    care 
units. 
Subpart  II— Miscellaneous  Administrative 
Changes 

Sec.  321.  Presidential  appointment  of  and 
pay  level  for  the  administrator 
of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration. 

Sec.  322.  Permitting  limited  provider  repre- 
sentation on  peer  review  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  323.  Access  to  home  health  senices. 

Sec.  324.  Repeal     of     special     tuberculosis 
•*  treatment  requirements  and  re- 

quirement of  accreditation  for 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

Sec.  325.  Indirect  payment  of  supplementa- 
ry medical  insurance  benefits. 
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of  physician'  for  outpatient 
physical  therapy  services  and 
including  podiatrists  and  den- 
tists in  definition  of  physician' 
for  outpatient  ambulatory  sur- 
gery. 

Sec.  327.  EsUblishment  by  physical  thera- 
pists of  plans  for  physical  ther- 
apy. 

Sec.  328.  Access  to  records  of  subcontrac- 
tors. 

Sec.  329.  Medicare  recovery  against  certain 
third  parties. 

Sec.  330.  Use  of  accrediting  organizations 
for  certain  entities  furnishing 
services. 
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Sec.  331.  Confidentiality  of  accreditation 
surveys. 

Sec.  332.  Thirty-day  coverage  for  services 
furnished  by  a  home  health 
agency  whose  agreement  has 
been  terminated. 

Sec.  333.  Termination  of  agreements  with 
institutions  and  entities  where 
owners  or  certain  other  individ- 
uals have  been  convicted  of 
certain  offenses. 

Sec.  334.  Elimination  of  health  insurance 
benefits  advisory  council. 

Sec.  335.  Health  maintenance  organizations 
and  competitive  medical  plans. 

Sec.  336.  Deadline  for  report  on  including 
payment  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices to  hospital  inpatients  in 
DRG  payment  amounts. 

Sec.  337.  Flexible  sanctions  for  noncompli- 
ance with  requirements  for 
end-stage  renal  disease  facili- 
ties. 

Sec.  338.  Repeal  of  requirement  for  end- 
stage  renal  disease  networks. 

Sec.  339.  Removing  costs  of  nurse  anesthe- 
tists from  DRG-based  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  340.  Determination  of  hospital  area 
wage  index. 

Sec.  341.  Definition  of  bona  fide  emergency 
services  for  purposes  of  limita- 
tions on  payment  for  hospital 
outpatient  services. 

Sec.  342.  Delay  of  effective  date  for  single 
reimbursement  limit  for  hospi- 
tal-based skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties. 
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Subpart  I— Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Amendments 

Sec.  351.  Increased  federal  medical  assist- 
ance percentage  for  services 
provided  to  certain  pregnant 
women  and  young  children. 

Sec.  352.  Permitting  elimination  of  "deem- 
ing" of  income  and  resources 
with  respect  to  certain  minor 
pregnant  women. 

Sec.  353.  Clarification  of  medicaid  entitle- 
ment for  certain  newborns. 

Subpart  II— Miscellaneous  Medicaid 
Changes 
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quirements for  certain  health 
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for  prescribed  drugs. 

Sec.  365.  Maximum  amount  of  medicaid 
payments  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa. 

Sec.  366.  Payment  for  psychiatric  hospital 
services. 

Sec.  367.  Miscellaneous  technical  amend- 
ments. 

PAHT  C— RECOVERIt  OF  HlLL-BURTON  PUNDS 

Sec.  371.  Recovery  of  Hill-Burton  funds. 


Part  A— Medicare  Reconciliation 

Amendments 

Subpart  I— Payment-  and  Coverage-Related 

Changes 

payment  for  outpatient  diagnostic 

LABORATor.y  tests 

Sec  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1833 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951) 

is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  <D)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(D)  with  respect 
to  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  part,  the  amounts 
paid  shall  be  equal  to  80  percent  (or  100  per- 
cent, in  the  case  of  such  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment 
described  in  section  1842(b)(3)(B)<ii)  or 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(1))  of  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (h),  or  (ii)  the 
amount  of  the  charges  billed  for  the  tests.": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  (D)"  in  paragraph 
(2)<B)  after  "subparagraph  (C) "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)(B): 

(4)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(C);  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests  for  which  payment  is  made  under  this 
part,  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of  <i)  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (h),  or 
<ii)  the  amount  of  the  charges  billed  for  the 
tests:". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following:  ",  and  (4)  such  deductible 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an  assign- 
ment described  in  section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii), 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(l>,  or  to  a  provider  of  services  with 
an  agreement  in  effect  under  section  1866". 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  a  national 
fee  schedule  for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests 
for  which  payment  is  made  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
the  Secretary  shall  set  the  fee  schedule  at 
60  percent  of  the  prevailing  charge  level  de- 
termined pursuant  to  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  1842(b)(3)  for  similar 
diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  July  1.  1984,  adjust- 
ed annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers 
(U.S.  city  average)  and  subject  to  such  other 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  justified  by  technological  changes. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  provided 
under  the  fee  schedule,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  and  establish  a  nominal  fee  to 
cover  the  costs  in  collecting  the  sample  on  a 
diagnostic  laboratory  test  that  was  per- 
formed and  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  this  part,  except  that  not  more  than 
one  such  fee  may  be  provided  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  samples  collected 
in  the  same  encounter. 

•(4)(A)  During  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1984,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  fee  schedule  under  this  subsection  to 
be  established  on  a  regional  or  statewide 
basis  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  na- 
tional fee  schedule  is  inappropriate  at  such 
time  because  of  limitations  in  the  data  avail- 
able to  establish  such  a  schedule. 


"(B)  In  establishing  a  fee  schedule  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  an  adjustment  to  take  into  account,  with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  the  expenses  of  di- 
agnostic laboratory  tests  attributable  to 
wages,  the  relative  difference  between  a  re- 
gion's or  local  area's  wage  rates  and  the 
wage  rate  presumed  in  the  data  on  which 
the  schedule  is  based. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  request  for 
payment  for  a  diagnostic  laboratory  test  for 
which  payment  may  otherwise  be  made 
under  this  part— 

"(A)  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  a  physician  with  respect  to  such  test 
unless  the  physician  (or  another  physician 
with  whom  the  physician  shares  his  prac- 
tice) personally  performed  or  supervised  the 
performance  of  the  test,  and 

"(B)  payment  for  such  a  test  performed 
by  a  laboratory  which  is  independent  of  a 
physician's  office  or  a  rural  health  clinic 
may  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  assign- 
ment described  in  section  1842(b>(3)<B)(ii). 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(1),  or  to  a  provider  of  services  with 
an  agreement  in  effect  under  section  1866.". 

(d)  Section  1842(h)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(h))  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(aK2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  with  respect  to  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests"  after  "section  1861(s)(  10)". 

(f)(l>  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (42): 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (43):  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (44)  as 
paragraph  (43). 

(2)  Section  1903(i)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(i))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or",  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  performed  by 
a  physician,  independent  laboratory,  or  hos- 
pital (other  than  for  an  inpatient  of  the 
hospital),  to  the  extent  such  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  payable  under  section 
1833(h)  for  such  tests.". 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  simplify  the  proce- 
dures under  section  1842  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  respect  to  claims  and  pay- 
ments for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  and  repeal  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  diagnostic  labora- 
tory tests  furnished  on  or  after  July  1,  1984. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(f)(2)  shall  apply  to  payments  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1984. 

COVERAGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEPATITIS  B 
VACCINE 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  1861(s)(10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(s)(10)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A) "  after  "(10)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  hepatitis  B  vaccine  and  its  adminis- 
tration, furnished  in  a  hospital  or  a  renal  di- 
alysis facility.". 


(b)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  services  described  in 
section  1861(s)(10)(B),  the  Secretary  may 
provide,  instead  of  the  amount  of  payment 
otherwise  provided  under  this  part,  for  pay- 
ment of  such  an  amount  or  amounts  as  rea- 
sonably reflects  the  general  cost  of  effi- 
ciently providing  such  services.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  services  furnished  on  or  after  July 
1,  1984. 

PART  B  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVICES  OF  TEACHING 
PHYSICIANS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  1842(b)(6)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(b)(6)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "physician  who  has  a 
substantial  practice  outside  the  teaching 
setting"  in  clause  (i)  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "physician  who  is  not  a  teaching 
physician  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "outside  practice"'  in 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prac- 
tice outside  the  teaching  setting": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian who  does  not  have  a  practice  described 
in  clause  (i)"  in  clau.se  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  under 
clause  (iii).  in  the  case  of  a  teaching  physi- 
cian": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "greater"  in  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "greatest": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I)  of  clause  (ii): 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (II)  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "",  or": 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"(III)  75  percent  of  the  prevailing  charges 
paid  for  similar  services  in  the  same  locali- 
ty.": and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  If  all  the  teaching  physicians  in  the 
hospital  agree  to  have  payment  made  for  all 
physicians'  services  under  this  part  fur- 
nished patients  in  the  hospital  on  the  basis 
of  an  assignment  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)(ii)  or  under  the  procedure  described 
in  section  1870(f)(1),  the  carrier  shall  take 
into  account  the  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  similar  serv- 
ices in  the  same  locality.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  July  1,  1984. 

INFORMATION  ON  PHYSICIAN  ASSIGNMENT 
PRACTICES 

Sec  304.  Section  1842  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395U)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  annu- 
ally a  list  of  physicians  serving  individuals 
enrolled  under  this  part  indicating  the 
share  (by  percentile  intervals  not  to  exceed 
quartiles)  of  claims  which  each  physician 
has  accepted  on  an  assignment  basis  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  has 
had  payment  made  under  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(l )  in  the  preceding 
year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  in 
each  office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration the  information  compiled  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  local  geographic  area 
served  by  the  office  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  end  of  each  year  and, 
upon  request,  by  mail  from  each  earner. 
The  Secretary  shall,  when  such  information 


becomes  available,  annually  notify  each  in- 
dividual enrolled  under  this  part  of  the 
availability  of  such  information. 

"(j)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally a  list  of  all  physicians  who  have  agreed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  accept 
payment  under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  under  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(1)  for  all  services 
furnished  under  this  part  during  the  follow- 
ing twelve-month  period  to  individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  part. 

"(2)  To  permit  the  publishing  of  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  annually,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twelve-month  period,  offer  physicians  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  will  accept  payment  under  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignnient  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  under 
the  procedure  described  in  section  1870(f)(1) 
for  all  services  furnished  under  this  part 
during  the  following  twelve-month  period  to 
individuals  enrolled  under  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  provide 
to  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  pan 
and  residing  in  a  local  geographic  area 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  list  of  all 
physicians  in  that  area  who  have  signed 
such  an  agreement  for  the  following  twelve- 
month period.  ". 

STUDY  OF  MEDICARE  PART  B  PAYMENTS 

Sec  305.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  study  and  report 
to  Congress,  no  later  than  June  30,  1985,  on 
methods  by  which  payment  amounts  and 
other  program  policies  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
modified— 

(A)  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  relative 
amounts  paid  to  physicians  by  type  of  serv- 
ice, locality,  and  specialty,  with  particular 
attention  to  any  inequities  between  cogni- 
tive services  and  medical  procedures: 

(B)  to  increase  incentives  for  physicians 
and  other  suppliers  under  such  part  to 
accept  assignment  for  medicare  services: 
and 

(C)  to  provide  incentives  for  physicians 
and  other  providers  not  to  provide  increased 
or  otherwise  excessive  amounts  of  hospital, 
physician,  and  other  health  care  services. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  study  under  para- 
graph (1)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  relative  time,  complexity,  in- 
vestment in  professional  training,  and  over- 
head expenses  necessary  to  the  provision  of 
various  medical  services  and  procedures. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  one  or  more  national 
or  regional  fee  schedules  for  payments 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  are  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  the  study  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  study  and  fa- 
cilitate Congressional  review,  the  Secretary 
shall  compile  a  centralized  medicare  part  B 
charge  data  base,  utilizing  information 
gathered  by  the  medicare  carriers  and  used 
by  them  in  making  the  1984  reasonable 
charge  updates.  Such  data  shall  include  in- 
formation, by  procedure,  on— 

(1)  utilization. 

(2)  assignment  rates  of  physicians  and 
suppliers. 

(3)  actual,  customary,  and  prevailing 
charges,  and 

(4)  the  differences  in  charges  by  physician 
specialty  and  locality. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  legislative 
amendments    necessary    to    implement    the 


findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
under  this  section. 

<d)  In  preparing  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  shall  consult,  as 
appropriate,  with  national  organizations  of 
physicians  and  other  interested  associations 
and  individuals. 

PACEMAKER  REIMBURSEMENT  REVIEVir  AND 
REFORM 

Sec  306.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
revisions  to  the  current  guidelines  for  the 
payment  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  transtelephonic 
monitoring  of  cardiac  pacemakers.  Such  re- 
vised guidelines  shall  include  provisions  re- 
garding the  specifications  for  and  frequency 
of  transtelephonic  monitoring  procedures 
which  will  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  if  the  guidelines  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  have  not  been  issued  and  put  into  effect 
by  October  1.  1984.  payment  may  not  be 
made  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  transtelephonic 
monitoring  procedures  (with  respect  to  a 
single-chamber  cardiac  pacemaker  powered 
by  lithium  batteries)  conducted  more  fre- 
quently than— 

(i)  weekly  during  the  first  month  after  im- 
plantation, 

(ii)  once  every  two  months  during  the 
period  representing  80  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated life  of  the  implanted  device,  and 

(iii)  monthly  thereafter. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  apply  to 
the  monitoring  of  single-chamber  cardiac 
pacemaker  devices  powered  by  lithium  bat- 
teries, and  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where 
the  Secretary  (or  the  Secretary"s  agent)  de- 
termines that  special  medical  factors  (in- 
cluding possible  evidence  of  pacemaker  mal- 
function) justify  more  frequent  transtele- 
phonic monitoring  procedures. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  and 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  regarding  the 
appropriateness  of  the  current  rate  of  reim- 
bursement under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices associated  with  implantation  or  replace- 
ment of  pacemaker  devices  and  pacemaker 
leads.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account 
the  amounts  recognized  as  reasonable  with 
respect  to  such  procedures  and  the  time  and 
difficulty  of  such  procedures  at  the  current 
time  in  comparison  with  such  amounts  and 
the  time  and  difficulty  of  such  procedures 
at  the  time  the  rates  for  such  procedures 
were  first  established  under  such  part.  In 
making  such  review  and  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  recognized  rates  by  20  percent. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
review  described  in  this  subsection  not  later 
than  October  1.  1984. 

(c)  Section  1866  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395CC)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

'■(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, provide  for  a  registry  of  all  cardiac 
pacemaker  devices  and  pacemaker  leads  for 
which  payment  was  made  under  this  title. 
Such  registry  shall  include  the  manufactur- 
er, model,  serial  number,  and  manufactur- 
er's price  of  each  such  device  or  lead,  the 
name  of  the  recipient  of  such  device  or  lead, 
the  date  and  location  of  the  implantation  or 
removal  of  the  device  or  lead,  the  name  of 
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the  physician  involved  in  implanting  or  re- 
moving such  device  or  lead,  the  name  of  the 
hospital  or  other  provider  billing  for  such 
procedure,  any  express  or  implied  warran- 
ties associated  with  such  device  or  lead 
under  contract  or  State  law.  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be 
appropriate.  Such  registry  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  the  Secretary  in  deter- 
mining when  payments  may  properly  be 
made  under  this  title,  determining  when  in- 
spection by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion may  be  necessary  under  paragraph  (2). 
and  carrying  out  studies  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  such  devices  and  leads.  In  carrying 
out  any  such  study,  the  Secretary  may  not 
reveal  any  specific  information  which  iden- 
tifies any  pacemaker  device  or  lead  recipient 
by  name  (or  which  would  otherwise  identify 
a  specific  recipient).  Any  person  or  organiza- 
tion may  provide  information  to  the  registry 
with  respect  to  cardiac  pacemaker  devices 
and  leads  other  than  those  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  title. 

•(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe,  based  upon  information  in 
the  pacemaker  registry  or  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him.  that  replacement  of  a  cardiac 
pacemaker  device  or  lead  for  which  pay- 
ment is  or  may  be  requested  under  this  title 
is  related  to  the  malfunction  of  a  device  or 
lead,  the  Secretary  may  require  that  person- 
nel of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
test  such  device,  or  be  present  at  the  testing 
of  such  device  by  the  manufacturer,  to  de- 
termine whether  such  device  was  function- 
ing properly.". 

PAYMENT  FOR  DEBRIDEMENT  OF  MYCOTIC 
TOENAILS 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  proviae.  pur- 
suant to  section  1862(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  that  payment  will  not  be  made  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  for  a  phy- 
sician's debridement  of  mycotic  toenails  to 
the  extent  such  debridement  is  performed 
for  a  patient  more  frequently  than  once 
every  60  days,  unless  the  medical  necessity 
for  more  frequent  treatment  is  documented 
by  the  billing  physician. 

PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 
MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  project  or 
system  described  in  subsection  (b).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2).  that  the  amount  of  payments 
to  hospitals  covered  under  the  project  or 
system  (on  and  after  January  1.  1983)  shall 
include  payments  for  their  operation  of  hos- 
pital-based mobile  intensive  care  units  (as 
defined  by  State  statute)  if  the  State  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurances  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  such  hospitals 
under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  under  the  demonstration 
project  or  system  (including  any  such  addi- 
tional amount  of  payment)  would  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  payments  which 
would  have  been  paid  under  such  titles  if 
the  demonstration  project  or  system  were 
not  in  effect. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary— 

(A)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a 
demonstration  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  or 

(B)  within  a  reasonable  period  (estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  in  the  case  of  a 
system  described  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

that  the  State  does  not  want  paragraph  (1) 
to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

(b)  A  project  or  system  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is— 


(1)  a  state-wide  demonstration  project 
under  section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-603).  or 

(2)  a  state-wide  hospital  reimbursement 
control  system  approved  under  section 
1886(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

which  project  or  system  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  in  a  State  determined  on 
a  prospective  basis  and  related  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  patients  by  diagnosis-related 
groups. 

(c)  Payment  for  services  described  in  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  payments 
for  services  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Subpart  II— Miscellaneous  Administrative 
Changes 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT  OF  AND  PAY  LEVEL 
FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1116  the  following  new  section; 

■APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

■Sec  1117.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.'. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  appointments  made  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PERMITTING  LIMITED  PROVIDER  REPRESENTA- 
TION ON  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  322.  Section  1153(b)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-2(bi(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '(3)  The  Secretary" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■(3)(A)  Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  the  Secre- 
tary", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  utilization  and  qual- 
ity control  peer  review  organization  with  a 
governing  board  composed  of— 

"(i)  not  more  than  15  members,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  a  contract  under  this 
part  with  the  organization  if  not  more  than 
one  of  the  members  of  its  governing  board  is 
a  member  of  a  governing  board,  officer,  or 
managing  employee  of  a  health  care  facility, 
or 

"(ii)  more  than  15  members,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  a  contract  under  this  part 
with  the  organization  if  not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  of  its  governing  board  are 
members  of  a  governing  board,  officer,  or 
managing  employee  of  a  health  care  facili- 
ty.". 

ACCESS  TO  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec  323.  (a)  Sections  1814(a)  and  1835(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395f(a).  1395n(a))  are  each  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, service  by  a  physician  as  an  uncom- 
pensated officer  or  director  of  a  home 
health  agency  shall  not  constitute  having  a 
significant  ownership  interest  in,  or  a  signif- 
icant financial  or  contractual  relationship 
with,  such  agency.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1814(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395f(a))  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
1835(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C  1395n(a))  are 
each    amended    by    inserting    before    the 


period  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  except 
that  such  prohibition  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  home  health  agency  which  is  a 
sole  community  home  health  agency  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  certifications  and 
plans  of  care  made  or  established  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  for  such  revision  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  reflect  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b). 

REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TUBERCULOSIS  TREATMENT 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  REQUIREMENT  OF  ACCRED- 
ITATION FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

Sec  324.  (a)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395f(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  by  striking  out  'and  inpatient  tubercu- 
losis hospital  services"  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5),  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '(B),"  in  the  sentence 
that  follows  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (g). 

(2)(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (f). 

<B)  by  striking  out  ';  and"  at  the  end  of 
sub-section  (f)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period, 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (f ),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  'if  the  institution  is 
accredited"  and  all  that   follows  through 

"Secretary  '  in  the  second  .sentence  of  sub- 
section (f ); 

(3)  by  striking  out  'or  tuberculosis  unless 
it  is  a  tuberculosis  ho-spital  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (g))  or  "  in  the  fifth  sentence  of 
sub.section  (e),  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  tuberculosis"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (j)  following 
paragraph  (15). 

(c)  Section  1863  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395z)  is  amended  by  striking  out   "(g)(4),". 

(d)  Section  1866  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395CC)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tuberculosis  hospital 
sen'ices  and"  in  subsection  (b)(3).  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "inpatient  tuberculosis 
hospital  services  and"  in  subsection  (d). 

(e)  Section  1902(a)(28)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(28))  is  amended  by  striking 
out   "and  tuberculosis". 

(f)  Section  1903(g)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(g)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(Including  an  institution  for  tuberculo- 
sis)" and  "(including  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals)". 

(g)  Section  1905(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tuber- 
culosis or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(h)  Section  1905(h)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(  h )( 1 ) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  re- 
spectively. 

INDIRECT  PAYMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEDICAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec  325.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1842(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  I395u(b)(5))  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(ii) ",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing:  ".  or  (B)  to  an  entity  (i)  which  pro- 


vides coverage  of  the  services  under  a 
health  benefits  plan,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  payment  is  not  made  under  this  part. 
(ii)  which  has  paid  the  person  who  provided 
the  service  an  amount  (including  the 
amount  payable  under  this  part)  which  that 
person  has  accepted  as  payment  in  full  for 
the  service,  and  (lii)  to  which  the  individual 
has  agreed  in  writing  that  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (B)". 

INCLUDING  PODIATRISTS  IN  DEFINITION  OF 
PHYSICIAN"  FOR  OUTPATIENT  PHYSICAL  THER- 
APY SERVICES  AND  INCLUDING  PODIATRISTS 
AND  DENTISTS  IN  DEFINITION  OF  "PHYSICIAN' 
FOR  OUTPATIENT  AMBULATORY  SURGERY 

Sec  326.  (a)  Section  1861(p)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(p)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1861(r)(I)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  section  1861(r)'". 

(b)  Section  1832(a)(2){F)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395k(a)(2)(F)(ii))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  186I(r)(l)""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  section  1861(r)"". 

(c)  Section  1861(r)(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(r)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (m)'"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
•".  (m).  and  (p)(l)"".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  1832(a)(2)(F)(ii>.""  after 
"•1814(a)'"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  BY  PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS  OF 
PLANS  FOR  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Sec  327.  (a)  Section  186I(pH2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(p)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  and  is  periodical- 
ly reviewed,  by  a  physician  (as  so  defined)"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  physician 
(as  so  defined)  or  by  a  qualified  physical 
therapist  and  is  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician  (as  so  defined)". 

(b)  Section  1835(a)(2)(C)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395n(a)(2)(C)(ii))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  is  periodically  reviewed, 
by  a  physician"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"by  a  physician  or  by  the  qualified  physical 
therapist  provided  such  services  and  is  peri- 
odically reviewed  by  a  physician  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  plans  of  care  established  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ACCESS  TO  RECORDS  OF  SUBCONTRACTORS 

Sec.  328.  (a)  Section  1861(v)(l)(I)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(v)(l)(I))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"$10,000"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"$50,000"'. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  to  contracts  with  subcontractors 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

MEDICARE  RECOVERY  AGAINST  CERTAIN  THIRD 
PARTIES 

Sec  329.  (a)  Section  1862(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting 
"promptly"  after  "to  be  made"", 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  may  be"  after  "has  been",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
States  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  responsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  law,  policy,  plan,  or 


insurance  (if  the  entity  would  be  required  to 
make  payment  if  an  appropriate  claim  were 
pursued,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
entity  has  not  already  made  payment),  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  entity  to 
which  payment  has  been  so  made  (if  the 
entity  is  other  than  the  individual  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  title),  or  by  joining  or 
intervening  in  any  action  related  to  the 
events  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  the 
item  or  service,  and  shall  be  subrogated  (to 
the  extent  of  the  payment  under  this  title) 
to  any  right  of  the  individual  or  any  other 
entity  to  payment  under  such  a  law,  policy, 
plan,  or  insurance.". 

(b)  Section  1862(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395y(b)(2)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or 
may  be"'  after  "has  been"",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
States  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  responsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  plan  (if  the  entity 
would  be  required  to  make  payment  if  an 
appropriate  claim  were  pursued,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  entity  has  not  already 
made  payment),  by  bringing  an  action 
again.st  the  entity  to  which  payment  has 
been  so  made  (if  the  entity  is  other  than  the 
individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title),  or  by  joining  or  intervening  in  any 
action  related  to  the  events  that  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  the  item  or  service,  and  shall 
be  subrogated  (to  the  extent  of  the  payment 
under  this  title)  to  any  right  of  the  individ- 
ual or  any  other  entity  to  payment  under 
such  a  plan.". 

(c)  Section  1862(b)(3)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(3)(A)(ii))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  'or 
may  be"  after  "has  been",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
States  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  re.sponsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  plan  (if  the  entity 
would  be  required  to  make  payment  if  an 
appropriate  claim  were  pursued,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  entity  has  not  already 
made  payment),  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  entity  to  which  payment  has 
been  so  made  (if  the  entity  is  other  than  the 
individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title),  or  by  joining  or  intervening  in  any 
action  related  to  the  events  that  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  the  item  or  service,  and  shall 
be  subrogated  (to  the  extent  of  the  payment 
under  this  title)  to  any  right  of  the  individ- 
ual or  any  other  entity  to  payment  under 
such  a  plan.'". 

USE  OF  ACCREDITING  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ENTITIES  FURNISHING  SERVICES 

Sec  330.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1865(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1861(e),  (j),  (o), 
or  (dd)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1832(a)(2)(F)(i),  1861(e),  1861(f). 
1861(j),  1861(0),  or  1861(p)(4)(A)  or  (B), 
paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  of  section  1861(s), 
or  section  1861(aa)(2),  1861(cc)(2),  or 
1861(dd)(2)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""institution  or  agency" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "entity"". 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  ACCREDITATION  SURVEYS 

Sec  331.  Section  1865(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395bb(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(on  a  confidential 
basis)"'  in  paragraph  (2),  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"The  Secretary  may  not  disclose  any  accred- 
itation survey  made  and  released  to  him  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation, or  any  other  national  accreditation 
body,  of  an  entity  accredited  by  such  body."'. 

THIRTY-DAY  COVERAGE  FOR  SERVICES  FUR- 
NISHED BY  A  HOME  HEALTH  AGENCY  WHOSE 
AGREEMENT  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED 

Sec  332.  (a)  Section  1866(b)(4)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(b)(4)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  calendar  year  in  which"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "30  days  after". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  terminations 
whose  effective  date  falls  after  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  ENTITIES  WHERE  OWNERS  OR  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDIVIDUALS  HAVE  BEEN  CON- 
VICTED OF  CERTAIN  OFFENSES 

SEC.  333.  Section  1866(b)(2)(G)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(b)(2)(G))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ".  or  that 
any  person  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  own- 
ership or  control  interest  of  5  percent  of 
more  in  such  provider,  or  who  is  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  managing  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  1126(b))  of  such  provider, 
is  a  person  described  in  section  1126(a)(2)". 

ELIMINATION  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  334.  (a)  Section  1867  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395dd)  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1863  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395Z)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  established  by  section 
1867.  appropriate  State  agencies  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  State 
agencies". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(d)(4)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f(d)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1867.". 

(3)  Section  361  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  907a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (i). 

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
COMPETITIVE  MEDICAL  PLANS 

Sec  335.  (a)  Subsection  (c)(3)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 1876  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395mm)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)'"  after  •■(3)(A)"", 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  including  the  30-day 
period  specified  under  clause  (ii)""  after  "SO 
days  duration  every  year",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  For  each  area  served  by  more  than 
one  eligible  organization  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  such 
organizations)  shall  establish  a  single  30-day 
period  each  year  during  which  all  eligible 
organizations  serving  the  area  must  provide 
for  open  enrollment  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  annual  per  capita 
rates  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  in  a  manner 
that  assures  that  individuals  enrolling 
during  such  a  30-day  period  will  not  have 
premium  charges  increased  or  any  addition- 
al benefits  decreased  during  the  12-month 
enrollment  period  for  which  the  individual 
is  enrolling.  An  eligible  organization  may 
provide  for  such  other  open  enrollment 
period  or  periods  as  it  deems  appropriate 
consistent  with  this  section. ". 
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(b>  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(2) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  "and  except 
that  an  organization  (with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary)  may  provide  that  a  part  of 
the  value  of  such  additional  benefits  be 
withheld  and  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for 
subsequent  annual  contract  periods  to  the 
extent  required  to  stabilize  and  prevent 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  additional  bene- 
fits offered  in  those  subsequent  periods  by 
the  organization  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)'. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (g)(4)(A)  of  such  section 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'and  other  providers  of 
services"  after  ■hospitals'. 

(B)  by  inserting  'or  other  appropriate 
basis  for  payment  established  under  this 
title"  after    section  1861(v)) ".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out    inpatient  hospital". 
(2)  Subsection  (h)(2)  of  such  section   is 

amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties" in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "other  providers  of  services". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "1861(v))"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
in  each  instance. 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  other  appropriate 
basis  for  payment  established  under  this 
title"  after  "section  1886"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  in  the  second  sentence  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty" in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  other  provider  of  services". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  phase  in.  over  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  three  years,  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  to 
all  applicable  areas  in  the  United  States  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  not  ad- 
minstratively  feasible  to  establish  a  single 
30-day  open  enrollment  period  for  all  such 
applicable  areas  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 

DEADLINE  FOR  REPORT  ON  INCLUDING  PAYMENT 
FOR  physicians'  SERVICES  TO  HOSPITAL  IN- 
PATIENTS IN  ORG  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS 

Sec  336.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
603(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'include,  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1985.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  I. 
1985.  a  report  to  Congress  which  includes". 

FLEXIBLE  SANCTIONS  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  END-STAGE  RENAL 
DISEASE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  337  Section  I881<c)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395rr(c)(3))  is 
junended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence;  "Where  the  Secretary  also  de- 
termines that  the  facility's  or  provider's 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary's 
plans  and  goals  does  not  jeopardize  patient 
health  or  safety  or  justify  termination  of 
certification,  the  Secretary  may.  instead  of 
terminating  or  withholding  certification  and 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  provider  or 
facility  and  to  the  public,  impose  such  other 
sanctions  as  may  be  appropriate,  which 
sanctions  may  include  denial  of  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  some  or  all  patients 
admitted  to  the  facility  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  graduated  reduction  in  reim- 
bursement for  all  patients.". 


REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  END-STAGE  RENAL 
DISEASE  NETWORKS 

Sec  338.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
1881(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395rr(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  a  national  end-stage 
renal  disease  medical  information  system.". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  ts 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  data  contained  in 
the  network's  annual  report  and  such 
other"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "such". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "network  plans"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary's 
plans",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "network's  plans"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "those  plans". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  network"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "<6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2) ".  and 

(C)  by  transferring  and  inserting  it  after 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  section. 

(b)  Section  1881(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395rr(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'.  nationally  and  by 
renal  disease  network,"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13). 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (14).  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  (14). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  a  date,  established  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  and  not  earlier 
than  July  1,  1984.  as  of  which  date  the  Sec- 
retary has  in  operation  an  alternative 
means  of  performing  the  essential  data  col 
lection  activities  performed  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  renal  disease 
networks. 

REMOVING  COSTS  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS  FROM 
DRG-BASEO  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  339.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1886(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395ww(a)(4))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  costs  related  to  employment  or 
contracts  for  the  professional  services  of 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists"  after 
"capital-related  costs". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
603(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1083  (Public  Law  98-21)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  for  services  of  certified 
registered  nurse  anesthetists"  after  "physi- 
cians' services". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  payments  for  cost  report- 
ing periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984.  and  before  October  1,  1986. 

DETERMINATION  OF  HOSPITAL  AREA  WAGE  INDEX 

Sec  340.  (a)  Section  1886(d)(3)(E)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(d)(3)(E))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  under 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  demon- 
strates to  the  Secretary  in  a  current  fiscal 
year  that  the  adjustment  being  made  under 
the  previous  sentence  (or  under  paragraph 
(2)(H))  for  that  hospital'r.  discharges  in  that 
fiscal  year  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
wage  levels  in  the  labor  market  serving  the 
hospital,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  appropriate,  shall  modify  such  ad- 
justment for  that  hospital  for  discharges  in 


the  subsequent  fiscal  year  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  difference  in  payment  amounts  in 
that  current  fiscal  year  to  the  hospital  that 
resulted  from  such  inaccuracy.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  iind  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  meth- 
ods of  refining  and  improving  the  adequacy 
and  equity  of  the  area  wages  indices  used 
under  paragraphs  (2)(H)  and  (3)(E)  of  sec- 
tion 1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on  such 
developments  not  later  than  June  1.  1984. 

DEFINITION  OF  BONA  FIDE  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENT 
FOR  HOSPITAL  OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 

Sec  341.  In  the  administration  of  section 
l861(v)(l)(K)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)(K)),  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
that  "bona  fide  emergency  services'  shall  in- 
clude services  provided  in  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  after  the  onset  of  a  medical  con- 
dition manifesting  itself  by  symptoms  of 
sufficient  severity  that  the  absence  of  im- 
mediate medical  attention  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  by  a  prudent  layperson  possess- 
ing an  average  knowledge  of  health  and 
medicine,  to  result  in— 

(1)  placing  the  patient's  health  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

(2)  serious  impairment  to  bodily  functions, 

(3)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  bodily 
organ  or  part,  or 

(4)  development  or  continance  of  severe 
pain. 

DELAY  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  SINGLE  REIM- 
BURSEMENT LIMIT  FOR  HOSPITAL-BASED 
SKILLED  NURSING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  342.  Effective  September  30.  1983. 
section  102(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
248).  as  amended  by  section  605  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  (Public 
Law"  98-21).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  1.  1984". 


Part  B- 


Medicaid  Reconciliation 
Amendments 


Subpart  1  — Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Amendments 

increased  federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  services  provided  to  certain 
pregnant  women  and  young  children 
Sec    351.    (a)(1)   Section    1905(b)   of    the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:    "Notwithstanding   the   first 
sentence    of    this   subsection,    the    Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  shall  be  100 
per  centum   with   respect   to  amounts  ex- 
pended  as   medical   assistance   for  services 
furnished  with  respect  to  a  qualified  preg- 
nant woman  or  child  <as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (n)).". 

(2)(A)  Section  1903(s)(  1)(A)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396b(s)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  furnished  with  respect  to  a 
qualified  pregnant  woman  or  child  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1905(n))"  after  "Indian 
Health  Service  ". 

(B)  Section  1903(s)(2)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(s)(2))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "".  and",  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 


"(D)  by  one-half  percentage  point  if  the 
State  provides  (and  provided  as  of  June  30. 
1983)  for  coverage  under  the  plan,  under 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)(I)  of  section 
1902(a)(10)(A),  of— 

■•(i)  all  children  described  in  section 
1905(a)(i)  and  in  section 

1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I); 

"•(ii)  all  pregnant  women  whom  the  State 
has  the  option  of  deeming  to  be  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
for  purposes  of  this  title  by  reason  of  sec- 
lion  406(g)(2):  and 

"•(iiixl)  individuals  receiving  aid  under  a 
State  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  pursuant 
to  section  407  by  virtue  of  being  deprived  of 
parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment  of  a  parent  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal earner  (as  described  in  such  section). 
or 

•(II)  all  pregnant  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  family  which  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  aid  under  a  State  plan  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  pursuant  to  section  407  if  the 
plan  required  the  payment  of  aid  with  re- 
spect to  dependent  children  deprived  of  pa- 
rental support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  un- 
employment of  a  parent  who  is  the  princi- 
pal earner  (as  described  in  such  section).". 

(3)  Section  1903(t)(  1)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(t)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  furnished  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
pregnant  woman  or  child  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1905(n))"  after  "Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice". 

(b)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  term  "qualified  pregnant  woman 
or  child'  means— 

"(1)  a  child  born  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983.  who  is  under  5  years  of  age  and  who  is 
described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)  and 
covered  under  the  State  plan  as  an  individ- 
ual described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(A),  or 

"(2)  a  pregnant  woman— 

"(A)  whom  the  State  has  the  option  of 
deeming  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  for  purposes  of 
this  title  by  reason  of  section  406(g)(2),  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
would  be  eligible  for  aid  under  a  State  plan 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  pursuant  to  section 
407  if  the  plan  required  the  payment  of  aid 
with  respect  to  dependent  children  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment  of  a  parent  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal earner  (as  described  in  such  section): 
and 

who  is  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
plan,  as  the  plan  was  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1983.  as  an  individual  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A).  ". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1984,  and  apply  to  payments 
made  to  providers  under  State  plans  on  and 
after  that  date. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  shall  apply  to  payments  to  States 
for  quarters  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1.  1983. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  State  plan 
approved  under  such  title  which  did  not 
make  all  children  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)  of  such  Act  eligible  for 
coverage  under  the  plan  as  of  June  30.  1983. 
may  limit  the  eligibility  of  coverage  of  such 
children  to  those  who  are  qualified  children 
described  in  section  1905(n)(l>  of  such  title. 

(d)  Effective  for  payments  made  to  provid- 
ers under  State  plans  on  or  after  October  1, 


1987,  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1905(n)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (added  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  described  in 
section     1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)     and     covered 
under  the  State  plan  as  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A);  and". 
permitting   elimination   of    "deeming"   of 

income  and  resources  with   respect  to 

certain  minor  pregnant  women 

Sec.  352.  (a)  Section  1902(a)(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(17)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C)  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D)  the  following:  "".  and  (E)  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  do  not  take  into  account 
the  financial  responsibility  of  any  individual 
for  an  applicant  or  recipient  who  is  a  preg- 
nant woman  under  age  21  and  who  does  not 
have  legal  custody  over  other  children, 
unless  the  applicant  or  recipient  is  the  indi- 
vidual's spouse,  except  that  a  State  may 
limit  the  application  of  this  clause  (E)  to  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  who  live  in  such  an 
individual's  hou.sehold.  in  a  custodial  insti- 
tution for  pregnant  women,  or  in  either 
such  a  household  or  such  an  institution". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
<a)  apply  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 
clarification  of  medicaid  entitlement  for 

CERTAIN  newborns 

Sec.  353.  (a)  Section  1902(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(e))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"(4)  A  child  born  to  a  woman  eligible  for 
and  receiving  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  on  the  date  of  the  child's  birth 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  medical 
assistance  and  to  have  been  found  eligible 
for  such  assistance  under  such  plan  on  the 
date  of  such  birth  and  to  remain  eligible  for 
such  assistance  for  a  period  of  one  year  .so 
long  as  the  child  is  a  member  of  the 
woman's  household  and  the  woman  remains 
eligible  for  such  assistance.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  children  born  on  or  after 
October  1,  1984. 

Subpart  II— Miscellaneous  Medicaid 

Changes 

medically  needy  income  levels 

Sec  361.  (a)  Section  1903(f)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(f)(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  in.serting  "(A) "  after  "O) '",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  in 
the  case  of  a  family  consisting  only  of  two 
individuals  both  of  whom  are  adults  and  at 
least  one  of  whom  is  aged,  blind,  or  disabled, 
the  "highest  amount  which  would  ordinarily 
be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size'  under 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  this  Act  shall,  at  the  State's 
option,  be  the  amount  determined  by  the 
State  agency  to  be  the  amount  of  the  aid 
which  would  ordinarily  be  payable  under 
such  plan  to  a  family  which  consists  of  one 
adult  and  two  children  and  which  is  w-ithout 
any  income  or  resources.  In  the  case  of  a 
State  which  has  an  applicable  income  limi- 
tation under  this  subsection  which  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  applicable  income  limita- 
tion permitted  consistent  with  paragraph 
(1)(B)  for  families  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  sentence,  section 
1902(a)(10)(C)(i)(III)  shall  not  prevent  the 
SUte  from  establishing  under  the  previous 


sentence  an  applicable  income  limitation  for 
families  described  in  that  sentence  which  is 
greater  than  the  income  limitation  applica- 
ble to  other  families.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  to  payments  to  States 
under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1984. 

recertification  of  need  for  stays  in 
skilled  nursing  and  intermediate  care 
facilities 

Sec.  362.  (a)  Section  1903(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(g))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty or  intermediate  care  facility  on  60  days" 
in  the  matter  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  before  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  intermediate  care  facility  on  60 
days,  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  on  30 
days": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty services,  or  intermediate  care  facility 
services  furnished  beyond  60  days  "  in  the 
matter  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  before  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
intermediate  care  facility  furnished  beyond 
60  days  or  skilled  nursing  facility  ser\"ices 
furnished  beyond  30  days  "; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or.  in  the  case  of  services 
that  are  skilled  nursing  facility  or  interme- 
diate care  facility  services  other  than  in  an 
institution  for  the  mentally  retarded,  at 
least  as  frequently  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (7). "  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  after  "every 
60  days  (": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  find  a  showing  of 
a  State,  with  respect  to  a  calendar  quarter 
under  paragraph  (1).  to  be  satisfactory 
under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  such  paragraph  as  applicable  to  a  type  of 
facility  or  institutional  services,  if  the  frac- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  with  re- 
spect to  that  quarter  for  that  type  of  serv- 
ices is  equal  to  or  less  than  3  one-hun- 
dredths.": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(5)  In  "  in  paragraph 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)(A)(i) 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
in"; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
the  following: 

"(ii)  As  used  in  clause  (i),  the  term  show- 
ing' does  not  include  a  State's  showing  made 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State's  unsatisfactory 
and  invalid  showing  made  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  type 
of  facility  or  institutional  services  in  a  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  per  centum  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  the  State's  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  for  that  type  of  serv- 
ices under  paragraph  (1 ).  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  any  per  centum  reduction  under 
subparagraph  (A),  is  equal  to  5  per  centum 
multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  total  number  of  patients,  receiving  that 
type  of  services  in  that  quarter  under  the 
State  plan,  whose  records  were  included  in 
sample  onsite  surveys  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  such  requirements  for  that  quarter 
under  paragraph  (2),  and 

"(B)  the  numerator  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  such  patients  receiving  such 
type    of    services    in    that    quarter    whose 
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records  were  found  under  such  surveys  not 
to  comply  with  such  requirements.";  and 

( 7 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(7)<A)  With  respect  to  inpatients  of— 

"(i)  skilled  nursing  facilities,  the  frequen- 
cy of  recertifications  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  is— 

••(I)  on  or  before  30.  60.  and  90  days  after 
the  date  of  admittance  to  the  facility,  and 

•(ID  each  60  days  thereafter:  and 

"(ii)  intermediate  care  facilities,  the  fre- 
quency of  recertifications  referred  to  in 
paragraph  <  1 )( A )  is— 

(I)  on  or  before  60  and  180  days  after  the 
date  of  admittance  to  the  facility. 

■  (II)  on  or  before  12.  18.  and  24  months 
after  the  date  of  admittance  to  the  facility, 
and 

■•(III)  annually  thereafter. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  re- 
certification  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  done  on  a  timely  basis  if  it  was  per- 
formed not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
the  recertification  was  otherwise  required 
and  the  State  can  demonstrate  that  there 
was  good  cause  for  the  physician's  failure  to 
meet  the  recertification  deadline.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(8)  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  standards  which 
govern  the  provision  of  care  in  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  plans  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards,  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents  and  to  promote  the  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  public  moneys.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1984.  except  that 
the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  section 
1903(g)(7)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(added  by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (7)  of  subsection  (a))  shall  not  apply 
to  individuals  admitted  to  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities before  July  1.  1984. 

WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERSHIP  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  CERTAIN  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  363.  Section  1903(m)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(m)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■■(E)  In  the  rase  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization  that— 

■■(i)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  at 
least  25,000  members, 

■•(ii)  is  and  has  been  a  qualified  health 
maintenance  organization  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1310(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years. 

■■(iii)  provides  basic  health  services 
through  members  of  the  staff  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

■■(iv)  is  located  in  an  area  designated  as 
medically  underserved  under  section  1302(7) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 

■■(v)  previously  received  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement described  in  subparagraph  (AKii) 
under  section  1115. 

the  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  the  re- 
quirement descril)ed  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii) 
but  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  warrant  such  modifi- 
cation or  waiver  and  that  the  organization 
has  taken  and  is  taking  reasonable  efforts  to 
enroll  individuals  who  are  not  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  or  under  title  XVIII.". 


PROHIBITING  MEDICAID  COPAYMENTS  FOR 
PRESCRIBED  DRUGS 

Sec  364.  (a)  Sections  1916(a)(2)(D)  and 
1916(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13960(a)(2)(D),  13960(b)(2)(D))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ■or"  before 
■services"  and  by  inserting  after  ■is  en- 
rolled" the  following:  ".  or  prescribed 
drugs". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  apply  (except  as  provided  under 
paragraph  (2))  to  payments  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  .subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  April 
1,  1985. 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  MEDICAID  PAYMENTS  TO 
PUERTO  aire.  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  GUAM. 
THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS.  AND  AMERI- 
CAN SAMOA 

Sec.  365.  Effective  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1984.  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 1108(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1308(c))  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■(1)  Puerto  Rico  shall  not  exceed 
$77,100,000. 

■■(2)  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  exceed 
$2,600,000. 

••(3)  Guam  shall  not  exceed  $2,400,000. 

•■(4)  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall 
not  exceed  $600,000.  and 

••(5)  American  Samoa  shall  not  exceed 
$1,300,000.". 

PAYMENT  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Sec  366.  The  provisions  of  section 
1902(a)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(13)).  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  payment 
otherwise  to  be  made  to  a  public  psychiatric 
hospital  due  to  the  level  of  care  received  in 
such  hospital,  shall  not  apply  to  payments 
to  hospitals  before  July  I,  1985.  and  such  a 
reduction  made  for  payments  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30.  1986.  and 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30. 
1987.  shall  be  one-third  and  two-thirds,  re- 
spectively, of  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
which  would  have  been  made  without 
regard  to  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  367.  (a)(1)  Section  503(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213)"^ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section 
6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  Slates  Code  ". 

(2)  Section  506(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  section  202  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  4212)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6503(b)  of  t  tie  31,  United  States 
Code  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  1902(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (C) 
two  additional  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left 
margin  with  the  left  margin  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2)  Section  1902(a)(I0)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (A) 
(and  each  of  its  clauses  and  subclauses)  two 
additional  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left  margin 


(before  clause  (i))  with  the  left  margin  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  Section  1902(a)(13)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "hospitar^  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(A) 
for  payment  (except  where  the  State  agency 
is  subject  to  an  order  under  section  1914)  of 
the  hospital". 

(4)  Section  1902(a)(20)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "periodical"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "periodic". 

(5)  Section  1902(a)(20)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section 
603(a)(I)(A)(i)  and  (ii). ". 

(6)  Section  1902(a)(26)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "homes""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "facilities'". 

(7)  Section  1902(a)(33)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "penultimate  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'second 
sentence'". 

(8)  Section  1902(a)(42)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(9)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(9)(A)""  and  all  that  follows  through  "do  not 
include"  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  third  to 
last  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (9)(A),  (26), 
(31).  and  (33)  and  of  section  1903(i)(4)  shall 
not  apply  to". 

(10)  Section  1902(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "clause  (10)(A)""  and 
•"clause  (10)(C)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of paragraph  (10)(A)"  and  paragraph 
(10)(C)",  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

Ill)  Section  1903(g)(4)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (26)""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (26)"', 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deligence"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "diligence"'. 

(12)  Section  1903(m)(2)(B)(i)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(II)""  before  "for  the 
period"", 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""of  such  section"'  in 
subclause  (II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'of  section  1905(a)'".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "peroid"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "period"". 

(13)  Section  I903(m)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  aligning  subparagraph  (C) 
flush  with  the  left  margin. 

(14)  Section  I905(a)(17)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■he"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  nurse-midwife"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(15)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1905(a) 
of  such   Act    is   amended   by   striking  out 

"clauses  (vi)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (vi)"". 

(16)  The  second  .sentence  of  section 
1905(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  that  follows  "the  provisions 
of"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1101(a)(8)(B).  ". 

(17)  Section  1905(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  meet "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  institution 
meets". 

(18)  Section  1905(m)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "he"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  nurse'. 

(19)  Section  1915(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  part  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'under  this 
title  ". 


Part  C— Recovery  of  Hill-Burton  Funds 
recovery  of  hill-burton  funds 

Sec.  371.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2911)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec  609.  (a)  If  any  facility  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  sec- 
tion 606  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction 
or  modernization- 

■■(1)  lie  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
(A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  applica- 
tion under  section  605,  or  (B)  which  is  not 
approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  604, 
or  its  successor,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  health  center  or  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospital,  outpa- 
tient facility,  facility  for  long-term  care,  or 
rehabilitation  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er, whether  from  the  transferor  or  the 
trajisferee  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
has  ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from 
the  owTiers  thereof)  an  simount  determined 
under  subsection  (c). 

■■(b)  The  transferor  of  a  facility  which  is 
sold  or  transferred  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  or  the  owner  of  a  facility  the  use 
of  which  is  changed  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  shall  provide  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  sale,  transfer,  or  change 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  10  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  sale,  transfer, 
or  change  occurs. 

■■(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  under  subsection  (a)  is  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  for  which  the  facility  involved  is  sit- 
uated) of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects. 

"(2)(A)  After  the  expiration  of— 

"(i)  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which  a  notice 
is  required  by  subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  which  is  sold  or  transferred  or  the 
use  of  which  changes  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 

■■(ii)  July  1,  1984,  in  the  case  of  a  facility 
which  was  sold  or  transferred  or  the  use  of 
which  changed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  a  facility  shall  be  the  amount  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1)  plus  interest, 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  at  a  rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
based  on  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent 
of  the  weekly  90-day  Treasury  bill  auction 
rate. 

■■(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  period  beginning— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  was  sold 
or  transferred  or  the  use  of  which  changed 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  July  1,  1984, 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b),  upon  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  or 

"(iii)  In  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  notice  is  not  provided  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b),  on  the  date  of  the 


sale,  transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which 
such  notice  was  to  be  provided, 
and  ending  on   the  date   the  amount  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  collected. 

■"(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rights  of  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  facility  in 
any  State  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  waiving  such  rights  with  re- 
spect to  such  facility. 

"(e)  The  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  constitute 
a  lien  on  any  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  section  606.". 

(b)  Section  1622  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300s- la)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec  1622.  (a)  If  any  facility  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
after  the  completion  of  construction  or 
modernization— 

"(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
(A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  applica- 
tion under  section  1621  or  1642  or  (B)  which 
is  not  approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  State 
Agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  facility  is 
located,  or  its  successor,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  health  center  or  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospital,  outpa- 
tient facility,  facility  for  long-term  care,  or 
rehabilitation  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er, whether  from  the  transferor  or  the 
transferee  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
has  ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from 
the  owners  thereof)  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  The  transferor  of  a  facility  which  is 
sold  or  transferred  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  or  the  owner  of  a  facility  the  use 
of  which  is  changed  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  shall  provide  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  sale,  transfer,  or  change 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  10  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  sale,  transfer, 
or  change  occurs. 

■'(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amount  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  under  subsection  (a)  is  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  for  which  the  facility  involved  is  sit- 
uated) of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects. 

"(2)(A)  After  the  expiration  of— 

"(i)  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which  a  notice 
is  required  by  subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  which  is  sold  or  transferred  or  the 
use  of  which  changes  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 

■■(ii)  July  1,  1984,  in  the  case  of  a  facility 
which  was  sold  or  transferred  or  the  use  of 
which  changed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  a  facility  shall  be  the  amount  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1)  plus  interest, 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  at  a  rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
based  on  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent 
of  the  weekly  90-day  Treasury  bill  auction 
rate. 

■(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpG.ra- 
graph  (A)  is  the  period  beginning— 


■■(i)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  was  sold 
or  transferred  or  the  use  of  which  changed 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  July  1,  1984, 

■■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  upon  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  or 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  notice  is  not  provided  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b).  on  the  date  of  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which 
such  notice  was  to  be  provided. 

and  ending  on  the  date  the  amount  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  collected. 

■•(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rights  of  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  facility  in 
any  State  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  waiving  such  rights  with  re- 
spect to  such  facility. 

■■(e)  The  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  constitute 
a  lien  on  any  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title.". 

(c)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
one-hundred  and  eighty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  in  effect 
regulations  and  personnel  to  place  in  effect 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 

TITLE  IV -SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS 

SBA  disaster  loans 

Sec.  401.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1986"'  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1987"". 

TITLE  V-VETERANS"  PROGRAMS 

effective  date  for  award  of  PENSION  FOR 
NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY 

Sec  501.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
3010  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(d)(1)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  which  applica- 
tion is  received  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  death  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred. 

■■(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  pension  for  which  application  is  re- 
ceived within  60  days  from  the  date  of  death 
shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  death  occurred.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  benefits  under  chapter  15  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  that  are  first  re- 
ceived after  September  30,  1984. 

INCREASE  IN  FEE  FOR  HOME  LOANS  GUARANTEED 
BY  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  1829  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  from  each  person 
obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration known  as  a  'vendee  loan'  to  finance 
the  sale  of  real  property  owned  by  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration,""  after  "under  this 
chapter,"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "one-half  of";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  '"to  the  veteran"  after 
"in  the  loan"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  striking  out  "September  30, 
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1985"  in  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    September  30.  1987 '. 

(b)  Section  1824(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  (2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)  amounts  received  by  the 
Administrator  as  fees  collected  under  sec- 
tion 1829  of  this  title,  and  (3)". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
closed  after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)i2)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  closed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  sutjsection 
(a)(3)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AcrriONS  TO  reduce  costs  under  home-loan 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  1816  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  out  •shall"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may.  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
lion, ';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  notified  by  the  holder  of  any 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  chapter  made 
for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  section 
1810  of  this  title  which  is  in  default  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  default- 
ed loan')  of  a  proposed  judicial,  statutory,  or 
other  public  sale  under  power  of  sale  con- 
tained in  a  loan  instrument  or  of  any  other 
proposed  disposition  of  the  real  property  to 
liquidate  any  security  for  the  loan  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  liquida- 
tion sale'). 

"(2)  After  the  Administrator  receives  a 
notice  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine the  net  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  loan  and  the  amount  of  the  total  indebt- 
edness under  the  loan. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  making  of  determina- 
tions and  for  other  purposes  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
the  net  value  of  property  be  determined  as 
the  difference  between— 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty: and 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  amounts  which  the 
Administrator  estimates  the  Administrator 
would  pay  'if  the  property  were  conveyed  to 
the  Administrator)  during  the  time  that  the 
Administrator  holds  the  property  for  prop- 
erty taxes,  assessments,  other  liens,  proper- 
ty maintenance,  property  improvement,  ad- 
ministration, resale,  and  other  costs  result- 
ing from  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
the  property. 

•■(d)(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  net  value  of  the  property  securing 
a  defaulted  loan  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
total  indebtedness  under  the  loan  less  the 
amount  guaranteed  under  this  chapter,  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  under  the 
guaranty  shall  be  limited  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  total  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan  and  the  net  value  of  the 
property.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  holder  of  the 
defaulted  loan  is  the  successful  bidder  for 
the  property  securing  the  loan  at  the  liqui- 
dation sale  of  the  property  in  an  amount  no 
greater  than  the  net  value  of  the  property 
or  the  total  indebtedness  under  the  loan, 
whichever  is  less,  the  holder  shall  have  the 
option  to  convey  the  property  to  the  United 


States  in  return  for  payment  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  holder  of  the  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  such  net  value  or  total  in- 
debtedness. 

•■(2)  If  the  holder  of  the  defaulted  loan  is 
not  the  successful  bidder  at  the  liquidation 
sale,  or  is  the  successful  bidder  but  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  total 
indebtedness  under  the  loan  or  the  net 
value  of  the  propierty.  the  Administrator 
may  not  accept  conveyance  of  the  property 
but  shall  pay  any  loan  guaranty  payable 
under  this  chapter.  The  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  loan  guaranty  in 
such  a  case  is  the  difference  (if  any)  be- 
tween (A)  the  amount  of  the  total  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan,  and  <B)  the  amount  re- 
alized at  the  sale  or  the  net  value  of  the 
property,  whichever  is  greater. 

•(e)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  net  value  of  the  property  securing  a  de- 
faulted loan  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  indebtedness  under  the 
loan  less  the  amount  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter,  the  Administrator  may  not  accept 
conveyance  of  the  property  from  the  holder 
of  the  loan.  The  liability  of  the  United 
States  under  the  loan  guaranty  in  such  a 
case  is  the  difference  between  (A)  the 
amount  of  the  total  indebtedness  under  the 
loan,  and  (B)  the  amount  realized  by  the 
holder  incident  to  the  termination  of  the 
loan.  However,  such  liability  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  originally  guaranteed  under  the 
loan. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  reduce  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  number  of 
loans  (known  as  vendee  loans')  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  purchasers  of 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration as  the  result  of  the  default  of  a 
guaranteed  loan.  No  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  number  of  sales  of  such  real  property 
made  during  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
with  financing  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  such  vendee  loans, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  in  any 
fiscal  year  increase  such  limitation  to  80 
percent  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sub.section 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 
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Subtitle  A— Accelerated  Collection  and 
Deposit  of  Payments  to  Executive  Agencies 
collection  of  payments 
Sec  601.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  37 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"§  3720.  Collection  of  pa.vments 

"(a)  Each  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  provide 
for  the  timely  deposit  of  money  by  officials 
and  agents  of  such  agency  in  accordance 
with  section  3302.  and  for  the  collection  and 
timely  deposit  of  sums  owed  to  such  agency 
by  the  use  of  such  procedures  as  withdraw- 
als and  deposits  by  electronic  transfer  of 
funds,  automatic  withdrawals  from  accounts 
at  financial  institutions,  and  a  system  under 
which  financial  institutions  receive  and  de- 
posit, on  behalf  of  the  executive  agency, 
payments  transmitted  to  post  office  lock- 
boxes. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect 
from  any  agency  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements imposed  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  a  charge  in  an  amount  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  the  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  cau.sed  by  such  noncompliance. 

•■(b)  The  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
charges  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
Payments  shall  be  made  out  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  program  to  which  the  collec- 
tions relate.  The  amounts  of  the  charges 
paid  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Cash  Management  Improvements 
Fund  established  by  subsection  (c). 

"(c>  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Cash  Management  Improve- 
ments Fund'.  Sums  in  the  fund  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  devel- 
oping the  methods  of  collection  and  deposit 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
collections  and  deposits  using  such  methods, 
including  the  costs  of  personal  services  and 
the  costs  of  the  lease  or  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  operating  facilities.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■  3720.  Collection  of  payments.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  regulations,  including  regulations 
under  section  3720  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  designed  to  achieve  by  October  1, 
1986,  full  implementation  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

deposits 
Sec  602.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3302 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  but  not  later  than 
the  30th  day  after  the  custodian  receives 
the  money."; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  money  required  to 
be  deposited  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  the  third 
day  after  the  custodian  receives  the 
money.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  that  a  person  having 
custody  or  possession  of  money  required  by 
this  subsection  to  be  deposited  shall  deposit 
such  money  during  a  period  of  time  that  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  the  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1985. 


Subtitle  B— Improvements  in  Administra- 
tion of  Social  Security  Earnings  Test 

PROCEDURES  TO  PREVENT  OVERPAYMENTS  DUE 
TO  FAILURE  TO  REPORT  EARNINGS 

Sec  611.  (a)  Section  203(h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement procedures  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  to  avoid  paying  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits  to  any  individual 
under  this  title  as  a  result  of  such  individ- 
ual's failure  to  file  a  correct  report  or  esti- 
mate of  earnings  or  wages.  Such  procedures 
may  include  identifying  categories  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  likely  to  be  paid  more  than 
the  correct  amount  of  benefits  and  request- 
ing that  they  estimate  their  earnings  or 
wages  more  frequently  than  other  persons 
subject  to  deductions  under  this  section  on 
account  of  earnings  or  wages.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  C— Improvements  in  SSI,  AFDC, 
and  Related  Programs 

Part  1— Disclosure  of  Certain  Tax 
Return  Information  to  Federal,  State, 
OR  Local  Agencies  Administering  Cer- 
tain Programs  Under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act;  Verification  and  Use  of  Informa- 
tion 

disclosure  of  information 

Sec  621.  (a)  General  Rule.— Subsection 
(1)  of  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disclosure  of  re- 
turns and  return  information  for  purposes 
other  than  tax  administration)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■•(9)  Disclosure  of  return  information 
with  respect  to  unearned  income  to  feder- 
al, state.  and  local  agencies  administering 
certain  programs.— 

•■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  may. 
upon  written  request,  disclose  return  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  unearned  income  (in- 
cluding the  nature  and  source  thereof)  from 
computerized  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing a  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(C).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  .sentence, 
the  term  unearned  income'  means  any 
income  other  than  income  of  a  kind  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7)(A). 

"(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— Infor- 
mation may  be  disclo.sed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  determining  an  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the  correct 
amount  of  an  individual's  benefits,  under  a 
program  described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

■(C)  Programs  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
plies.—The  programs  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are  programs  which  provide  any 
of  the  following  benefits: 

•(i)  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren provided  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act: 

'•(ii)  medical  assistance  provided  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act: 

•■(iii)  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits provided  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

■•(iv)  any  benefits  provided  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  those  titles 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands):  and 


"(v)  assistance  provided  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  " 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  6103(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  of  any  local 
child  support  enforcement  agency  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  any  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agency,  or  any  local 
agency  administering  a  program  described 
in  subsection  (1)(9)(C)". 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  6103  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  the  para- 
graph (7)  relating  to  disclosure  of  certain 
return  information  by  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  Slate  and  local  child  support 
enforcement  agencies  as  paragraph  (8). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103(p)(3) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of  inspec- 
tion and  disclosure)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(5).  or  (7)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(5).  (7).  (8),  or  (9)". 

(4)  The  material  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7).  (8).  or 
(9)"'. 

(5)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6103(p)(4)(F)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1X6) 
or  (7)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(ixe). 
(7),  (8),  or  (9)"'. 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7213(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  information)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(8).  or  (9)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  lake  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984. 

VERIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec  622.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  1129  the  following  new 
section: 

•VERIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  TAX  INFORMATION 

RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  UNEARNED  INCOME 

■'Sec  1130.  la)  In  order  to  protect  appli- 
cants for  and  recipients  of  aid  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  or  benefits  under  title  XVI  (or 
under  the  Slate  plan  programs  in  titles  I,  X, 
XIV,  and  XVI)  from  the  improper  usage  of 
information  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  6103(1X9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
disclosure  of  return  information  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  administering  cer- 
tain programs),  no  Slate.  Federal,  or  local 
agency  receiving  such  information  shall 
take  any  action  based  thereon  to  reduce, 
suspend,  terminate,  or  deny  aid  or  benefits 
to  the  individual  involved  until  such  agency 
has  taken  steps  to  independently  verify  the 
information.  The  verification  of  any  infor- 
mation under  the  preceding  sentence  must 
include  (1)  verification  of  the  exact  amount 
of  the  asset  or  income  involved.  (2)  an  eval- 
uation of  whether  such  individual  actually 
has  access  to  such  asset  or  income  for  his  or 
her  own  use.  and  (3)  a  determination  re- 
garding the  period  or  periods  when  the  indi- 
vidual actually  had  such  asset  or  income. 

■(b)  Each  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  Stale  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV.  each  State  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI, 
and  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  under 
title  XVI  of  this  Act,  shall  request  and  use 
any  information  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6103(1)(9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  purposes  of  income  and  eligibility 
verification   in  accordance  with  subsection 
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(a);  and  the  use  of  such  information  shall  be 
targeted  to  those  uses  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  productive  in  identifying  and  prevent- 
ing ineligibility  and  incorrect  payments.". 

Part  2— Improvements  in  SSI  Program 

INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  LIMITATIONS  UNDER 
ASSETS  TEST 

Sec.  631.  (a)  Section  1611(aHl)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■$2.250'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3)(A)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "SLSOO"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  '3)(B)". 

(b)  Section  1611(aM2)<B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,250"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)(A) '. 

(c)  Section  1611(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  The  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  and  in  para- 
graph (2)(B).  shall  be  $2,250  prior  to  Janu- 
ary I.  1985.  and  shall  be  increased  to  $2,400 
on  January  1.  1985.  to  $2,550  on  January  1. 
1986.  to  $2,700  on  January  1.  1987.  to  $2,850 
on  January  1.  1988.  and  to  $3,000  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989. 

"(B)  The  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  <1)<B).  shall  be 
$1,500  prior  to  January  1.  1985.  and  shall  be 
increased  to  $1,600  on  January  1.  1985.  to 
$1,700  on  January  1.  1986.  to  $1,800  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  to  $1,900  on  January  1.  1988. 
and  to  $2,000  on  January  1.  1989". 

(d)  Section  1621(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1611(a)(3)(B)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,250"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1611(a)(3)(A)". 

LIMITATION  OF  RECOUPMENT  RATE  IN  CASE  OF 
OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec  632.  Section  1631(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "The  Secre- 
tary" in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ".  and  (B)  shall  in 
any  event  make  the  adjustment  or  recovery 
(in  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits),  if  the  individ- 
ual involved  is  receiving  benefit  payments 
under  this  title,  only  through  adjustments 
in  future  benefit  payments,  or  recovery 
from  the  individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  or 
both,  in  amounts  which  in  the  aggregate  do 
not  exceed  (for  any  month)  the  lesser  of  (i) 
the  amount  of  his  or  their  benefit  under 
this  title  for  that  month  or  (ii)  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  his  or  their  income 
for  that  month  (including  such  benefit  but 
excluding  any  other  income  excluded  pursu- 
ant to  section  1612(b)).  unless  fraud  was  in- 
volved on  the  part  of  the  individual  or 
spouse  in  connection  with  the  overpayment. 
The  availability  (in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  has  been  paid  more  than  the  correct 
amount  of  benefits)  of  procedures  for  ad- 
justment or  recovery  at  a  limited  rate  under 
clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not.  in  and  of  itself,  prevent  or  restrict  the 
provision  (in  such  case)  of  more  substantial 
relief  under  clause  (A)  of  such  sentence.". 


DETERMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
WHEN  RECIPIENT'S  COUNTABLE  ASSETS 
EXCEED  LIMITS 

Sec.  633.  Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  an  individual  (or  an  individ- 
ual and  his  or  her  spouse)  for  any  period  of 
one  or  more  consecutive  months  is  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  ownership  or  possession 
by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  of  re- 
sources having  a  value  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable dollar  figure  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of  section  1611(a).  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  overpayment  for  all 
months  in  such  period  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
the  lesser  of  (A)  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  under  this  title  which  were  received 
by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  for  all 
months  in  such  period,  or  (B)  the  greatest 
amount  by  which  the  total  value  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  individual  exceeded  such  ap- 
plicable dollar  figure  at  any  time  during 
such  period.  The  application  of  this  para- 
graph to  an  overpayment  with  respect  to  an 
individual  (or  an  individual  and  his  or  her 
spouse)  for  any  period  shall  not  affect  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of 
section  1611(a)  to  such  individual  (and 
spouse  if  any)  for  any  subsequent  period 
unless  this  paragraph  also  applies  to  an 
overpayment  with  respect  to  such  individual 
(and  spouse  if  any)  for  such  subsequent 
period.". 

EXCLUSION  or  UNDERPAYMENTS  FROM 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  634.  Section  1613(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  any  amount  received  from  the  United 
States  (in  the  form  of  a  retroactive  check) 
which  is  attributable  to  underpayments  of 
benefits  due  for  one  or  more  prior  months, 
under  this  title  or  title  II.  to  such  individual 
(or  spouse)  or  to  any  other  person  whose 
income  is  deemed  to  be  included  in  such  in- 
dividual's (or  spouse's)  income  for  purposes 
of  this  title;  but  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph in  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
(and  eligible  spouse  if  any),  with  respect  to 
any  amount  so  received  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of  12 
months  from  the  date  on  which  such 
amount  is  received,  and  the  retroactive 
check  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
notice  of  this  limitation.". 

Part  3— Improvement  in  AFDC  Program 

CROSS  income  LIMITATION 

Sec.  641.  Section  402(a)(18)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"150  percent  of  the  State's  standard  of 
need"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "130  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act)  ". 

WORK  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

Sec.  642.  Section  402(a)(8)( A)(ii)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "the  first  $75  of  the 
total  of  such  earned  income  for  such 
month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 


CONTINUATION  OF  $30  DISREGARD  FROM  EARNED 
INCOME 

Sec  643.  (a)  Section  402(a)(8)(A)(iv)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(I)"  after  "equal  to",  and  by  inserting 
"(II)"  after  "plus"". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(8)(B)<ii)(II)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""shall  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)(iv)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  as  though 
they  did  not  include  clause  (II)"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  shall  not  apply 
such  provisions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  shall  apply  such  provisions  (as 
though  they  did  not  include  such  clause 
(II))". 

WORK  TRANSITION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  CERTAIN 
FAMILIES  WHO  LOSE  AFDC  BENEFITS  BECAUSE 
OF  EARNED  INCOME 

Sec  644.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (35); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (36)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"";  and"';  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (36)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(37)  provide  that,  in  any  case  where  a 
family  has  ceased  to  receive  aid  under  the 
plan  because  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(8)(B)(ii)(II))  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(8)(A)(iv)  no  longer  apply,  such  family  will 
be  paid  a  monthly  work  transition  allow- 
ance, in  the  amount  of  $10  per  month,  for  a 
period  of  9  months  after  the  last  month  for 
which  the  family  recieved  such  aid;  and  the 
Slate  may  at  its  option  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  such  allowances  (in  such  amount) 
for  an  additional  period  of  up  to  6  months 
in  the  case  of  a  family  that  would  be  eligible 
during  such  additional  period  to  receive  aid 
under  the  plan  (without  regards  to  this 
paragraph)  if  such  paragraph  (8)(A)(iv)  ap- 
plied."". 

(b)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(h)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  work  transition  allow- 
ances paid  by  a  State  under  section 
402(a)(37)  shall  be  considered  payments  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  the  State  plan  for  all  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments 
for  months  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1984. 

(2)  Such  amendments  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  families  which  ceased  to  receive  aid 
under  the  applicable  State  plan  (for  the 
reason  stated  in  section  402(a)(37)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  before  October  1.  1984.  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  families  which  cease 
to  receive  such  aid  (for  that  reason)  on  or 
after  that  date,  but  any  family  which  ceased 
to  receive  such  aid  before  that  date  (in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  monthly 
work  transition  allowances  provided  for  in 
such  section  402(a)(37))  must  be  a  family 
that  would  be  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
State  plan  (without  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  if  section 
402(a)(8)(A)(iv)  of  such  Act  applied  and 
must  make  its  application  for  such  work 
transition  allowances  no  later  than  October 
1.  1985  (and  in  the  case  of  any  such  family 
the  term  "last  month  for  which  the  family 
received  such  aid  "  as  used  in  such  section 


402(a)(37)  means  the  month  before  the 
month  in  which  the  family  makes  such  ap- 
plication). 

GROSS  AMOUNT  OF  EARNED  INCOME 

Sec.  645.  (a)  Section  402(a)(8)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""the  State  agency"  (in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (i))  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  State  agency  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  consider  an  individual's  earned 
income  to  be  the  gross  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings, prior  to  the  taking  of  payroll  or  other 
deductions  of  any  sort,  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  its  enact- 
ment. 

ADDITIONAL  EXCLUSIONS  FROM  LIMITATION  ON 
FAMILY  RESOURCES 

Sec  646.  Section  402(a)(7)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(i)"' 
after  "for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "",  or  (ii)  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
burial  plots  (one  for  each  such  child,  rela- 
tive, and  other  individual),  funeral  agree- 
ments, and  real  property  which  the  family 
is  making  a  good-faith  effort  to  sell  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  which  has  not  been  sold". 

DIRECT  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  AFDC  RECIPIENTS 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DAY  CARE  COSTS 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMU- 
NITY WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  647.  Section  409(a)(l)(P)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii)"  after  ""that";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following;  "".  and  (ii)  to  the 
extent  that  the  State  is  unable  to  provide 
for  the  costs  involved  through  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  directly  to  the  individuals 
participating  in  the  program,  participants 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  under  the  States 
plan  approved  under  section  402  will  instead 
be  reimbursed  for  transportation  costs  di- 
rectly related  to  their  participation  in  the 
program  (in  amounts  equal  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  the  most  appropriate 
means  as  determined  by  the  State  agency), 
and  for  day  care  expenses  directly  attributa- 
ble to  such  participation  (in  amounts  no 
greater  than  the  comparable  maximum  day 
care  deduction  allowed  under  section 
402(a)(8)(A)(iii)  for  recipients  of  aid  under 
the  plan  generally);  and  amounts  paid  as  re- 
imbursement to  participants  under  clause 
(i)  or  (ii)  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
section  403(a),  to  be  expenditures  made  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
402  ". 

MONTHLY  REPORTING  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  BUDG- 
ETING MADE  OPTIONAL  WITH  EACH  STATE;  FED- 
ERAL MATCHING  OF  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY 
PAYMENTS 

Sec  648.  (a)  Section  402(a)(13)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "at  the  option  of  the 
State."  before  "provide  that "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  at  the  option  of  the 
State  but  only  where  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  it  to  be  appropriate."  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  the  option  of  the 
State  but  only  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  to  be  appropriate."  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(b)  Section  402(a)(14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)  provide  that"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  option  of 
the  SUte,  provide  (A)  that "; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "with  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""upon  the  State"s  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "upon  a 
determination  that'". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  payment"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "if  such 
amount"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Amounts  paid  to  supplement  or  otherwise 
increase  the  amount  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  found  payable  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  402(a)(13)  shall  be 
considered  amounts  expended  as  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan  for  purposes  of  payments  under 
this  subsection,  even  though  the  amount  in- 
volved"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "".  but  any  such 
amount""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "";  and 
any  such  amount". 

(d)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and 
below  paragraph  (37).  as  added  by  section 
644(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  may  waive  any  of  the 
requirements  imposed  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
such  requirements  compatible  with  the  cor- 
responding reporting  and  budgeting  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977."". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  not  require  a  State,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
make  any  payments  which  would  otherwise 
be  due  as  a  result  of  such  States  failure  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (13)  or  (14)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  during 
periods  prior  to  such  date. 

EXCLUSION  OF  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
FROM  COUNTABLE  INCOME 

Sec  649.  Section  402(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  amount  received  by  an  individual 
as  an  earned  income  tax  credit  under  sec- 
tion 43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  or  as  an  earned  income  advance 
amount  under  section  3507(a)  of  such  Code, 
shall  be  included  in  such  individuars  income 
for  purposes  of  this  part.'". 

FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  DEM- 
ONSTRATE ONE-STOP  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYS- 
TEMS 

Sec  650.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  USE  OF 
INTEGRATED  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 
HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1136.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  ways  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  services  to  individuals  and  families  who 
need  them  under  the  various  human  serv- 
ices programs,  by  eliminating  programmatic 
fragmentation  and  thereby  assuring  that  an 
applicant  for  services  under  any  one  such 
program  will  be  informed  of  and  have  access 
to  all  of  the  services  which  may  be  available 
to  him  or  his  family  under  the  other  human 
services  programs  being  carried  out  in  the 
community  involved,  any  State  having  an 
approved  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  es- 
tablish and  conduct  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  integrat- 
ed service  delivery  systems  for  human  serv- 
ices programs  in  that  State  or  in  one  or 
more  political  subdivisions  thereof. 


■"(b)  The  integration  of  service  delivery 
systems  for  human  services  programs  in  any 
State  or  locality  under  a  pilot  project  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  involve  or  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  development  of  a  common  set  of 
terms  for  use  in  all  of  the  human  services 
programs  involved; 

"(2)  the  development  for  each  applicant  of 
a  single  comprehensive  family  profile  which 
is  suitable  for  use  under  all  of  the  human 
services  programs  involved; 

"(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  single  resources  directory  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  community  involved  may  be 
informed  of  and  gain  access  to  the  services 
which  are  available  under  all  such  pro- 
grams; 

■■(4)  the  development  of  a  unified  budget 
and  budgeting  process,  and  a  unified  ac- 
counting system,  with  standardized  audit 
procedures; 

"(5)  the  implementation  of  unified  plan- 
ning, needs  assessment,  and  evaluation; 

"(6)  the  consolidation  of  agency  locations 
and  related  transportation  services; 

"(7)  the  standardization  of  procedures  for 
purchasing  services  from  nongovernmental 
sources; 

"(8)  the  creation  of  communications  link- 
ages among  agencies  to  permit  the  serving 
of  individual  and  family  needs  across  pro- 
gram and  agency  lines; 

"(9)  the  development,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  of  uniform  application  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures;  and 

"(10)  any  other  methods,  arrangements, 
and  procedures  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  or  desirable  for.  and 
consistent  with,  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  an  integrated  service  delivery 
system. 

"■(c)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  pilot  project  under  this 
section,  after  having  published  a  description 
of  the  proposed  project  and  invited  com- 
ments thereon  from  interested  persons  in 
the  community  or  communities  w^hich 
would  be  affected,  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require)  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  pro- 
posed project  may  be  statewide  in  operation 
or  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  political 
subdivisions  of  the  Stale;  and  the  applica- 
tion shall  in  any  event  include  or  be  accom- 
panied by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  as  proposed  would  be  permitted 
under  applicable  Stale  and  local  law, 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations and  accompanying  comments  and 
materials  which  are  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1),  and,  no  later  than  9  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  approve  no  fewer  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  of  the  proposed  projects  (including 
one  such  project  to  be  operated  on  a  state- 
wide basis).  In  considering  and  approving 
such  applications  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  size  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  that  would  be  served  by  each 
proposed  project,  the  desirability  of  wide  ge- 
ographic distribution  among  the  projects, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  human  serv- 
ices programs  which  are  in  active  operation 
in  the  various  communities  involved,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  tend  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  a  particular  proposed 
project  would  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system.  Each  project  ap- 
proved under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  for  purposes  of  this  section  to  begin 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  application  with  respect 
to  such  project  is  approved. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication for  a  project  under  this  section 
only  after  determining  that  the  conduct  of 
such  project  will  not  lower  or  restrict  the 
levels  of  aid.  assistance,  benefits,  or  services, 
or  the  income  or  resource  standards,  deduc- 
tions, or  exclusions,  under  any  of  the 
human  services  programs  involved,  and  will 
not  delay  the  provision  of  aid.  assistance, 
benefits,  or  services  under  any  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

■•(d)(1)  Any  State  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c)  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  request  for  the  waiver  of 
any  requirement  which  would  otherwise 
apply  with  respect  to  the  proposed  project 
under  any  of  the  laws  governing  the  human 
services  programs  to  be  included  in  the 
project;  and— 

■•(A)  if  the  law  involved  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  and  authority  to 
grant  the  waiver  involved  is  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  title 
IV.  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  request  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  waiver  is  necessary  for 
the  project  to  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system;  and 

■•(B)  if  the  law  involved  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  authority  to  grant  the  waiver  involved 
is  available  to  the  head  of  such  other 
agency  under  that  law  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  request  (on  behalf  of  the  requesting 
State)  to  the  head  of  such  other  agency, 
who  shall  approve  such  request  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  waiver  is  necessary  for 
the  project  to  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system  and  who  shall  certi- 
fy such  approval  to  the  Secretary. 

'■(2)  If  under  the  law  governing  any  of  the 
human  services  programs  included  within  a 
project  there  are  provisions  establishing 
safeguards  which  limit  or  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  Information  (concerning  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  benefits  or  serv- 
ices) which  has  been  obtained  or  developed 
by  the  agency  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
that  program,  and  a  waiver  of  such  provi- 
sions is  granted  under  paragraph  (1)  in 
order  to  make  such  information  available 
for  purposes  of  the  project— 

"(A)  the  State  shall  provide  each  appli- 
cant for  and  recipient  of  aid.  assistance, 
benefits,  or  services  under  the  proposed  in- 
tegrated service  delivery  system  with  a  clear 
and  readily  comprehensible  notice  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  and  used  by 
project  personnel,  or  exchanged  with  the 
other  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
humaji  services  programs  included  within 
the  project; 

•'(B>  the  State  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  infor- 
mation disclo.sed  will  be  used  only  for  pur- 
poses of,  and  by  persons  directly  connected 
with,  such  project;  and 

•■(C>  the  State's  application  with  respect 
to  the  project  under  subsection  (ci  shall 
contain  or  be  accompainied  by  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  will  be  fully  complied 
with. 

•■(e>  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
pilot  project  under  this  section,  in  such 
manner  and  according  to  such  schedule  as 


may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  Stale,  amounts  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to— 

(1)  90  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  in 
carrying  out  such  project  during  the  first  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  project 
begins. 

•(2)  80  percent  of  any  such  costs  incurred 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  nineteenth  month  after  such  date,  and 

■■(3)  70  percent  of  any  such  costs  Incurred 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  thirty-first  month  after  such  date. 

•■(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  human  services  program'  includes  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  part  A  of  title  IV.  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  program 
under  title  XVI.  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program,  and  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program  (other  than  a  program 
undei  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973)  which 
provides  aid,  assistance,  or  benefits  based 
wholly  or  partly  on  need  or  on  income-relat- 
ed qualifications  to  specified  classes  or  types 
of  individuals  or  families  or  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  in  crisis  or  emergency  situa- 
tions by  meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of 
individuals  or  families  whose  own  resources 
are  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

••(2)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall  regularly  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  head  of  an>  other  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  or  responsi- 
bility for  one  or  more  human  services  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  ensure  that  the  adminis- 
trative efforts  of  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved are  coordinated  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  pilot  projects  being  carried  out  under 
this  section. 

•(gi  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
State  which  is  carrying  out  a  pilot  project 
under  this  section  to  submit  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  of  such  project,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  integrated  service  deli 'ery  system  in- 
volved and  the  extent  to  which  such  system 
is  improving  the  delivery  of  services.  No 
pilot  project  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  longer  than  42 
months.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  project  begins. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
progress  and  current  status  of  each  of  the 
approv<^d  pilot  projects  under  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  reflect  the  periodic 
reports  theretofore  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  States  involved  under  sutjsection 
(g).  and  shall  contain  such  additional  com- 
ments, findings,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

••(i)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  pilot  projects  carried  out  under 
this  section,  the  Comptroller  General, 
through  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  projects,  and  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  in  general,  have 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  In  conducting  such 
study,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  relative  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  integrated  service 
delivery  systems  included  among  the 
projects  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
projects  have  demonstrated  the  possibility. 


through  the  use  of  such  systems,  of  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  services,  increasing  man- 
agement efficiency,  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  employees  needed  to  carry  out 
the  various  human  services  programs  in- 
volved. The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 

■■(j)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  four-fiscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985,  such  sums, 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  TEST  THE  USE, 
UNDER  THE  AFDC  PROGRAM.  OF  THE  RULES. 
PROCEDURES.  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  IN  USE 
UNDER  THE  MEDICAID  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  651.  (aKl)  The  Congre.ss  finds  that 
the  AFDC,  medicaid,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams are  most  often  administered  at  the 
State  and  local  level  by  a  single  agency  and 
frequently  serve  the  same  bcdy  of  needy  re- 
cipients; but  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  program  requirements  and 
specifications  which  are  in  effect  under  the 
three  programs  and  these  differences  cause 
unnecessary  complications  for  both  the 
State  or  local  workers  and  the  recipients, 
too  often  resulting  in  excessive  administra- 
tive costs  and  high  error  rates. 

(2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  develop  ways  of  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  needy  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies under  the  three  programs  involved  by 
eliminating  at  least  some  of  these  differ- 
ences through  a  limited  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  demonstrate  the  use  in 
the  AFDC  program  of  rules,  procedures,  and 
specifications  which  are  the  same  as  those 
in  effect  under  either  or  both  of  the  other 
two  programs,  with  the  specific  objective  of 
testing  (A)  whether  such  programs  can 
thereby  be  more  efficiently  administered, 
(B)  whether  such  programs  can  be  made 
easier  for  the  recipients  and  the  general 
public  to  understand,  and  (C)  whether 
agency  and  client  errors  can  be  reduced  in 
such  programs  as  a  result  of  greater  pro- 
gram compatibility. 

(b)(1)  Under  regulations  which  shall  be 
pre,scribed  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  any  State  which  is  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  AFDC  program 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  the  medicaid  program  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act.  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
and  which  desires  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section, 
may  submit  an  application  therefor  to  the 
Secretary.  Any  such  application  shall  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  by  such  regulations,  and 
within  45  days  after  such  regulations 
become  effective. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations submitted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and, 
within  90  days  after  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  become  effective, 
shall  approve  not  more  than  5  of  them, 
taking  into  account  the  size  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  population  that  would  be  served 
by  each  proposed  project,  the  desirability  of 
wide  geographic  distribution  among  the  ap- 
proved projects,  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  tend  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular  proposed   project    would   provide   a 


useful  and  effective  test  of  the  value  of  uti- 
lizing (under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children)  the  rules,  proce- 
dures, and  specifications  under  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two  programs  involved. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation for  a  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  only  after  determining  that  the 
conduct  of  such  project  will  not  lower  or  re- 
strict the  level  of  aid.  assistance,  benefits,  or 
services,  or  the  applicable  income  or  re- 
source standards,  deductions,  or  exclusions, 
under  the  AFDC  program  or  either  of  the 
other  two  programs,  and  will  not  delay  the 
provision  of  aid,  assistance,  benefits,  or  serv- 
ices under  any  of  the  three  programs. 

(4)  The  actual  implementation  and  con- 
duct of  any  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  shall  commence  no  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  its  approval.  No 
such  project  shall  be  conducted  for  a  period 
of  longer  than  three  years;  except  that  any 
Slate  conducting  such  a  project  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  extend  the 
project  for  an  additional  period  of  not  more 
than  two  years  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  Federal  law  should  be  made  to 
reflect  the  results  of  the  project  or  to  allow 
for  an  orderly  transition  from  the  operation 
of  the  project  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams involved  under  the  provisions  of  law 
that  will  be  applicable  after  the  termination 
of  the  project. 

(c)  Each  State  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  may  adopt, 
for  purposes  of  the  AFDC  program,  any  of 
the  existing  rules,  procedures,  and  specifica- 
tions currently  in  effect  under  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two  programs,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  for  the  three  pro- 
grams— 

(Da  common  set  of  terms  and  definitions; 

(2)  uniform  application  and  eligibility  de- 
termination procedures; 

(3)  a  unified  budegling  process; 

(4)  a  single-family  case  file;  and 

(5)  a  common  administrative  structure 
that  allows  for  unified  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. 

(d)  Any  State  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  request  for  the  waiver  of 
any  requirement  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would  otherwise  apply  with  respect 
to  the  project;  and.  if  authority  to  grant  the 
waiver  involved  is  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  title  IV  or  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  such  request  upon  a 
determination  that  (under  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)) 
such  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  for  the 
project  to  achieve  its  purpose  under  this 
section. 

(e)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  State  agency  in 
carrying  out  a  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  403(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  to  be  expenditures  made  (as  appro- 
priate) either  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402  of  such  Act  or  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
such  plan. 

(f)  Each  State  carrying  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  submit 
periodic  reports  thereon  to  the  Secretary, 
and  a  final  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
project.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation, data,  and  projections  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require;  and  upon  receipt  of  the 
final  report  from  each  of  the  States  carry- 


ing out  such  a  project  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  results  of  the  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section  together  with  the 
Secretary's  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  PREGNANT  WOMEN 
FROM  REGISTRATION  FOR  WORK  OR  TRAINING 

Sec.  652.  Section  402(a)(19)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vii); 

(2)  by  adding  ■or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (viii);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(viii)  the  following  new  clause; 

"(ix)  a  women  who  is  pregnant  if  it  has 
been  medically  verified  that  the  child  is  ex- 
pected to  be  born  in  the  month  in  which 
such  registration  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired or  within  the  3-month  period  imme- 
diately following  such  month;". 

COMPUTATION  OF  MAXIMUM  REQUIRED  HOURS 
OF  WORK  UNDER  COMMUNITY  WORK  EXPERI- 
ENCE PROGRAMS 

Sec  653.  Section  409(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(i)"  after  "equals"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  monthly  support  payments  collected 
on  behalf  of  the  family  during  that  month, 
or  (if  adequate  information  with  respect  to 
child  support  collections  on  behalf  of  the 
family  during  the  month  is  not  available) 
during  the  most  recent  month  in  the  pre- 
ceding two-month  period  for  which  such  in- 
formation is  available,"  after  "this  part,"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(ii)"  after  "divided  by". 

TREATMENT  OF  NONRECURRING  LUMP  SUM 
INCOME 

Sec.  654.  Section  402(a)(17)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  and  below  subparagraph 
(B))  the  following: 

"except  that  the  State  may  at  its  option  re- 
calculate the  period  of  ineligibility  other- 
wise determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  in 
any  case  where  (i)  changes  in  family  compo- 
sition, income,  resources,  or  other  circum- 
stances (before  the  end  of  such  period  as  so 
determined)  have  increased  the  financial 
need  of  the  family,  and  (ii)  such  recalcula- 
tion would  promote  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  this  part;". 

WAIVER  OF  OVERPAYMENT  RECOUPMENT  WHEN 
COST  OF  COLLECTION  WOULD  EXCEED  AMOUNT 
DUE 

Sec.  655.  (a)  Section  402(a)(22)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  (after  and  below  subpara- 
graph (C)  the  following: 
■except  that  no  recovery  need  be  attempted 
or  carried  out  under  subparagraph  (B)  in 
any  case  where  (as  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  criteria  for  deter- 
mining cost-effectiveness  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations) 
the  cost  of  recovery  would  equal  or  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  overpayment  involved;". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(22)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "current  recipi- 
ent of  such  aid"'  the  following;  "(including  a 
current  recipient  whose  overpayment  oc- 
curred during  a  prior  period  of  eligibility)". 

DETERMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
WHEN  recipient's  COUNTABLE  ASSETS 
EXCEED  LIMITS 

Sec  656.  Section  406  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 


section  644(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'■(i)  To  the  extent  that  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  a  family  for  any  period  of 
one  or  more  consecutive  months  is  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  ownership  or  possession 
by  such  family  or  any  member  thereof 
during  such  period  of  resources  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  applicable  dollar 
figure  specified  in  section  402(a)(7)(B).  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  overpayment  for 
all  months  in  such  period  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection)  shall 
be  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  under  this  title  which  were  received 
by  such  family  for  all  months  in  such  period 
or  (2)  the  greatest  amount  by  which  the 
total  value  of  the  resources  of  such  family 
exceeded  such  applicable  dollar  figure  at 
any  time  during  such  period.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  to  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  a  family  for  any  period  shall 
not  affect  the  application  of  section 
402(a)(7)(A)  to  such  family  for  any  subse- 
quent period  unless  this  paragraph  also  ap- 
plies to  an  overpayment  with  respect  to 
such  family  for  such  sub.sequent  period. ". 

STATE  DISCRETION  TO  MAKE  PROTECTIVE 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  657.  (a)  Section  402(a)(19)(F)(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Will  be  made'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •may  be  made'^. 

(b)  Section  402(a)(26)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •will  be  provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'may  be  pro- 
vided". 

SUSPENSION  or  SANCTIONS  BASED  ON  ERROR 
RATES 

Sec  658.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  any  case  where  a  State— 

( 1 )  is  subject  to  financial  penalties  under 
section  403(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  its  erroneous  excess  payments  (as 
defined  in  that  section)  or  under  section 
403(j)  of  such  Act  by  reason  of  its  dollar 
error  rate  of  aid  (as  defined  in  that  section). 
or 

(2)  is  subject  to  financial  penalties  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  by  reason  of 
errors  In  Its  payments  of  aid  under  part  A  of 
such  title  IV,  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  en- 
force or  collect  such  penalties  (by  reducing, 
adjusting,  or  withholding  amounts  other- 
wise due  the  State  under  part  A  of  such  title 
IV,  by  requiring  payment  from  the  State  as 
reimbursement  for  overpayments  thereto- 
fore made  to  the  State  under  part  A  of  such 
title  IV.  or  otherwise)  during  the  pei-iod  be- 
ginning October  1.  1983  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985  (and  If  any  such  penalty  has  al- 
ready been  enforced  or  collected,  on  or  after 
October  1,  1983,  and  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  pay  or 
refund  the  amount  of  such  penalty  to  the 
State  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act);  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent,  limit,  or  otherwise  affect  the  en- 
forcement or  collection  of  the  penalties  in- 
volved, under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  after  the  close  of  such  period. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALIENS 

Sec.  659.  Section  415(c)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Any  individual  "  and  all  that  follows  dowTi 
through  'be  required  to  provide  "  where  it 
first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  individual  who  is  an 
alien  and  whose  sponsor  was  a  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  shall  be  ineligible  for  aid  under 
a    State    plan    approved    under    this    part 
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during  the  period  of  three  years  after  his  or 
her  entry  into  the  United  States,  unless  the 
State  agency  administering  such  plan  deter- 
mines that  such  sponsor  either  no  longer 
exists  or  has  become  unable  to  meet  such  in- 
dividual's needs;  and  such  determination 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  based 
upon  such  criteria  as  it  may  specify  in  the 
State  plan,  and  upon  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  it  may  therein  require.  Any  such 
individual,  and  any  other  individual  who  is 
an  alien  (as  a  condition  of  his  or  her  eligibil- 
ity for  aid  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part  during  the  period  of  three 
years  after  his  or  her  entry  into  the  United 
States),  shall  be  required  to  provide  ". 

PROVISION  BY  STATE  AGENCIES  OF  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  FUGITIVE  FELONS 

Sec.  660.  Section  402(a)<9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ■•;  but  such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent 
the  State  agency  or  the  local  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  in  the  locality  (whether  or  not  the 
State  has  enacted  legislation  allowing  public 
access  to  Federal  welfare  records)  from  fur- 
nishing a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, upon  his  request,  with  the  name  and 
current  address  of  any  recipient  if  the  offi- 
cer furnishes  the  agency  with  such  recipi- 
ent's social  security  account  number  and 
satLsfactorily  demonstrates  that  such  recipi- 
ent is  a  fugitive  felon,  that  the  location  or 
apprehension  of  such  felon  is  within  the  of- 
ficers  official  duties,  and  that  the  request  is 
made  in  the  proper  exercise  of  those 
duties". 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  BACK  CLAIMS  DUE  THE  STATES 

Sec  661.  The  payment  schedule  contem- 
plated by  section  136  of  Public  Law  97-276 
for  reimbursement  of  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  that  section  is  hereby  established 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  expenditures  identified  in  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  July 
21.  1983,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Connecticut 
V.  Heckler.  No.  81-2237.  and  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  payment  shall  be  made,  by  supplemen- 
tal grant  award  or  otherwise,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
and 

(2)  for  any  other  expenditure  described  in 
such  section  136  which  was  identified  in 
such  decree  or  in  any  other  decree  entered 
by  a  Federal  court  in  a  suit  (with  respect  to 
such  an  expenditure)  filed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  payment  shall  be  made,  by  sup- 
plemental grant  award  or  otherwise,  as  soon 
as  the  expenditure  or  portion  thereof  in- 
volved is  finally  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  an  allowable  claim  under  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  applicable  title  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

AFDC  GRANT  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  662.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"GRANT  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  allow  any  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part  to  institute  a  grant 
diversion  program  under  which  the  State,  to 
the  extent  the  State  determines  it  to  be  ap- 
propriate, may  make  employment  (including 
on-the-job  training)  available  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  aid  otherwise  provided  under  the 
State  plan. 


"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title.  Federal  funds  may  be  paid 
to  a  State  under  section  403.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  operating  a  grant  di- 
version program  under  this  section. 

■(2)  Nothing  in  this  part  or  part  C.  or  in 
any  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  from 
operating  (on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  cases  as  the  State  may  find  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate,  whether  or  not 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  cases  are  con- 
sistent with  section  402(a)(19)  or  part  C)  a 
grant  diversion  program  in  accordance  with 
this  section;  and  participation  by  an  individ- 
ual in  such  a  program  shall  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  of  section 
402(a)(19)  and  part  C  which  are  otherwise 
applicable  to  such  individual. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  402(a)(1).  a 
State  operating  a  grant  diversion  program 
under  this  section  may  operate  such  pro- 
gram in  any  or  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  402(a)(8)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  Stale  operat- 
ing a  grant  diversion  program  under  this 
section  may  apply  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  of 
such  section  with  respect  to  any  individual 
participating  in  such  program  (whether  or 
not  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(II)  of  such  section 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  application  of 
such  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  during  the  period 
of  such  individual's  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram). 

"(c)(1)  In  operating  a  grant  diversion  pro- 
gram under  this  section  a  State  shall— 

••(A)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  employers  in  the  State  under  which 
such  employers  will  provide  employment  (in 
the  form  of  on-the-job  training  or  other- 
wise) for  eligible  individuals  over  a  period 
(in  the  case  of  any  one  such  individual)  of 
up  to  9  months;  and 

"(B)  pay  to  each  such  employer  with  re- 
spect to  each  individual  so  employed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  have  been  paid  di- 
rectly to  such  individual  or  the  family  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  member  as  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  initial 
placement  in  a  job  under  the  program,  if 
such  individual  or  family  had  no  income,  or 
(ii)  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual for  his  or  her  employment  under 
the  program. 

The  determination  of  the  particular  em- 
ployers and  job  positions  to  be  included  in 
the  program  shall  be  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  eligible  individual'  if  he  or  she 
is  eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the  State 
plan  (without  regard  to  this  section)  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  initial  placement  in  a  job 
under  the  program. 

•■(d)  Payments  by  a  State  to  employers 
under  the  program  shall  be  considered 
amounts  expended  as  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  section  403(a). 

■•(e)(1)  Any  employer  participating  in  the 
program  under  this  section  shall  afford  em- 
ployee status  to  all  eligible  individuals  to 
whom  such  employer  provides  job  positions 
under  such  program;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
State  or  local  agency  administering  the 
grant  diversion  program  to  provide  employ- 
ee status  to  any  participant  unless  such 
State  or  local  agency  is  the  employer  of 
such  participant. 


•  (2)  Wages  paid  under  a  grant  diversion 
program  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  earned  income  for  purposes  of 
any  provision  of  law. 

"(f)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  operate  a 
grant  diversion  program  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that  any  individual  who  par- 
ticipates in  such  program,  and  any  child  or 
relative  of  such  individual  (or  other  individ- 
ual living  in  the  same  household  as  such  in- 
dividual) who  would  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  shall  be  considered  to  be  receiving  aid 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX.". 

PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR 
DISREGARDING  IN-KIND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  663.  (a)  Section  545  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amencled— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  prior  to  July  1, 
1985"  in  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  including"  and  all 
that  follows  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  404(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  end  before  October  1.  1984". 

general  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  664.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  subtitle,  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

Subtitle  D— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

limitations  on  trade  readjustment 

allowances 

Sec  671.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
233(a)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  ( 19  U.S.C. 
2293(aK3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
•Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  in  order  to 
assist  the  adversely  affected  worker  to  com- 
plete training  approved  for  him  under  sec- 
tion 236.  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  payments  may 
be  made  as  trade  readjustment  allowances 
for  up  to  26  additional  weeks  in  the  26-week 
period  that  — 

■■(A)  follows  the  last  week  of  entitlement 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  otherwise 
payable  under  this  chapter;  or 

(B)  begins  with  the  first  week  of  such 
training,  if  such  training  is  approved  after 
the  last  week  described  in  subparagraph 
(A).". 

JOB  SEARCH  AND  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec  672.  (a)  Section  237(a)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297(a)(1))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •$600"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$800". 

(b)  Section  238(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2298(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$600"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$800". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDUSTRY 

Sec.  673.  Section  265  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2355)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •"or  workers"  immediately 
after  "substantial  number  of  firms",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "223  or"  immediately 
before  "251";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •$2,000,000"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$10,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  except:  First,  an  amend- 
ment to  insert  a  new  section  in  title  III 
consisting  of  the  text  of  section  1006 


as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  now  printed  in  italic 
on  page  993,  line  19  through  page  996, 
line  10  of  House  Report  98-432.  part  2, 
and  to  insert  a  corresponding  refer- 
ence in  the  table  of  contents  to  title 
III  of  the  bill,  which  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  but  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto;  and  second, 
an  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  10,  1984, 
by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Pepper  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Pepper 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs;  On 
page  21.  after  line  18,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

I  PAYMENT  FOR  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 

'  FURNISHED  TO  HOSPITAL  INPATIENTS 

Sec  309  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1842 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (7), 
respectively,  said  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians' 
services  furnished  to  inpatients  of  a  hospi- 
tal, the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any  level 
higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1984,  in  the  case 
of  the  twelve-month  period  ending  June  30. 
1985. 

••(B)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished to  inpatients  of  a  hospital  for  periods 
beginning  after  June  30.  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  treat  the  levels  as  set  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  having  fully  provided  for  eco- 
nomic changes  which  would  have  been 
taken  into  account  but  for  the  limitations 
contained  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)(1)  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395cc(a)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '•Any  provider"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  any  pro- 
vider". 

(2)  Section  1866(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(4)(A)  A  hospital  shall  be  qualified  to 
participate  under  this  title  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  this  title  only  if  it 
provides  (in  the  agreement  filed  with  the 
Secretary  under  parsigraph  (1))  that  any 
physician  who- 
'd) is  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
(courtesy  or  otherwise)  and 

'•(li)  furnishes  services  to  Inpatients  in  the 
hospital. 

must  enter  into  an  agreement  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  in  a  manner  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  A  physician's  agreement  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (A)  is  an  agreement  by  the 
physician  not  to  impose  any  charge  or  re- 
ceive payment  for  any  services  which  are 
furnished  to  any  inpatient  in  the  hospital 


for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  part 
B  except  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  in 
section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  under  the  proce- 
dure described  in  section  1870(f)(1).". 

(3)  Section  1866(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  '•,  or  (H)  that 
such  provider  (in  the  case  of  a  hospital)  is 
not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  specified  in  subsection  (a)(4)". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
July  1,  1984. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  only  apply  to  physicians'  services 
furnished  during  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1984,  and  ending  six  months  after 
the  date  the  Congress  receives  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Ser%- 
ices  under  section  603(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983  (relating  to  a 
report  on  including  payment  for  physicians' 
services  to  hospital  inpatients  in  the  DRO- 
based  payment  amount  to  hospitals). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  for  notice  to  individ- 
uals enrolled  (or  enrolling)  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b). 

On  page  4  in  the  table  of  contents  for  title 
III.  add  the  following  after  Sec.  308; 

"Sec.  309.  Payment  for  physicians'  services 
furnished  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients." 

Mr.  JACOBS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  483,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  F»resident  sent  his  spending  re- 
quests up  this  year  he  asked  for  a  phy- 
sicians' freeze  for  1  year  under  the 
medicare  program,  which  is  designed 
to  save  about  $833  million.  This 
amendment  carries  out  that  adminis- 
tration request,  and  it  adds  an  element 
which  answers  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other  about  who  is  going  to  be 
frozen,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  the 
provider  or  whether  that  provider 
under  law  is  free  to  pass  on  the  cost  of 
that  freeze  to  the  beneficiary. 

Now,  we  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee took  the  position  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  freeze,  there  has  to  be  man- 
datory assignment.  And  if  there  is  not 
to  be  mandatory  aissignment,  there 
should  not  be  a  freeze,  or  else  you  are 
having  an  increased  cost  to  the  medi- 
care beneficiary. 


Now.  somebody  might  say.  "Well,  we 
need  the  $833  million  savings,  and 
even  if  it  can  be  passed  on  to  the  re- 
tired people,  the  people  on  social  secu- 
rity in  the  country,  still,  savings  in  the 
budget  is  more  important  than  nice- 
ties of  that  kind,  and  the  physicians 
ought  not  be  inconvenienced  in  the 
way  that  the  hospitals  have  been  in- 
convenienced for  the  whole  19  years  of 
the  medicare  program.  " 

As  far  as  what  the  priorities  of  this 
Government,  including  this  Congress, 
might  be.  that  is  every  individual 
Member  and  the  President's  opinion. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  an  opinion 
on  that.  We  have  a  philosopher  back 
home  named  Abe  Martin  who  says 
there  is  always  plenty  of  money  for  ev- 
erything but  the  necessities. 

So  the  administration  apparently 
has  not  chosen  to  finance  the  medi- 
care program  quite  so  greatly  as  per- 
haps tax-paid  terrorism  in  internation- 
al harbors.  That  is  a  matter  of  choice 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
administration.  But  if  you  freeze  the 
physicians'  fees,  our  committee  asks 
you  to  prevent  the  physicians  from 
passing  that  cost  along  to  the  patients. 

D  1700 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later  on,  but 
at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi),  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  draw  closer  and 
closer  to  the  day  when  medicare  reser- 
voirs run  dry.  The  HI  portion  of  the 
payroll  tax  is  not  nearly  enough  to 
meet  expenses.  We  have  too  reme- 
dies—both painful.  The  first  is  to  con- 
tinue to  shift  a  larger  burden  to  the  el- 
derly. The  second  is  to  limit  cost  in- 
creases by  hospitals,  doctors,  and 
other  providers. 

Reagan  budgets  have  steadily  asked 
the  elderly  to  pay  more.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  those  demands  in  1981.  In 
1983  we  fixed  limits  on  hospital 
charges.  All  we  are  asking  today  is 
that  doctors  accept  their  fair  share, 
some  of  the  burden. 

For  the  consummate  spending  reduc- 
ers it  was  all  right  to  hit  the  benefici- 
aries. It  was  all  right  to  squeeze  the 
hospitals.  But  somehow  it  is  not  all 
right  to  restrict  doctors'  fees.  That  is 
fairness? 

The  AMA  agrees  with  us  that  doc- 
tors are  charging  medicare  patients 
too  much.  They  have  asked  their 
member  doctors  to  freeze  their  fees. 
We  think  that  is  a  great  idea.  All  man- 
datory assignment  would  do  is  to  guar- 
antee it  for  those  who  treat  medicare 
patients  in  hospitals.  We  and  the  AMA 
want  the  same  thing.  The  difference  is 
that  they  want  to  give  us  their  word— 
and  we  want  it  in  writing. 
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The  doctors  are  willing  to  accept  the 
freeze  proposed  by  the  committee 
amendment.  That  would  cost  them 
about  4  percent  of  their  fixed  medi- 
care payment.  That  is  hardly  a  sacri- 
fice compared  with  their  overall  medi- 
care income. 

What  they  will  not  accept  is  any  re- 
striction on  what  they  can  charge  the 
elderly  above  the  set  medicare  pay- 
ment. They  cry  "foul"  when  we  ask 
them  to  limit  their  fees  to  the  reason- 
able charge  for  hospital  care.  That 
would  be  a  real  sacrifice  toward  the 
cause  of  reducing  the  Nations  medical 
bill. 

Let  those  doctors  and  their  lobbyists 
who  oppose  this  amendment  beware 
that  to  sidestep  this  minor  restriction 
only  builds  the  pressure  for  much 
harsher  restrictions  on  doctors' 
charges  as  the  day  of  reckoning  on 
medicare  draws  closer. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  once  again  to 
ask  themselves  who  is  better  able  to 
shoulder  the  growing  weight  of  medi- 
care—the elderly,  or  the  doctors? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  tie  a  1-year  freeze  in 
physician  reimbursement  for  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  a  hospital,  and 
also  requires  that  a  doctor  agree  to 
mandatory  assignment  before  he  can 
treat  any  medicare  patient  or  any 
other  patient  in  that  hospital.  I  think 
this  is  a  heavy-handed  approach  to  a 
problem,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary. In  many  areas  of  the  country, 
it  could  have  a  reverse  effect  from 
what  was  intended,  and  actually  harm 
the  elderly  patient. 

This  amendment  has  two  parts  to  it: 
One,  it  is  designed  to  save  money  and 
or  reduce  the  deficit;  and  two,  it  estab- 
lishes an  enforcement  procedure- 
mandatory  assignment.  For  both  of 
those  reasons,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  sav- 
ings. As  I  pointed  out,  the  savings 
occur  only  on  services  given  to  pa- 
tients in  a  hospital  setting.  Therefore, 
the  3-year  savings  of  this  amendment 
would  be  $833  million.  The  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  MooRE)  and  I  had  asked  to 
make  in  order,  but  which  the  Rules 
Committee  denied  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on.  would  put  a 
freeze  for  1  year  on  physician's  reim- 
bursement for  both  outpatient  and  in- 
patient care  for  a  3-year  savings  of 
$2.4  billion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  savings  and 
deficit  reduction,  this  amendment 
clearly  is  not  as  good  as  that  which 
Mr.  MooRE  and  I  wanted  to  offer.  Fur- 


thermore, there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  $833  million  in  savings  would 
occur,  because  the  limitation  is  only 
on  inpatient  hospital  care,  and  there  is 
no  lid  on  the  increased  cost  for  treat- 
ing patients  in  an  outpatient  setting. 

The  second  reason  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated  deals  with  the 
issue  of  mandatory  assignment.  For 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  evolution  of  this 
amendment  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  let  me  offer  this  back- 
ground information. 

Last  fall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
physician  freeze  recommendation,  the 
mandatory  assignment  concept  was 
promoted  as  a  way  to  prevent  physi- 
cians from  passing  on  their  additional 
costs  to  medicare  beneficiaries.  Then 
there  was  concern  that,  while  addi- 
tional costs  could  not  be  passed  along, 
some  physicians  would  stop  treating 
their  medicare  patients. 

A  new  twist  was  added  to  the  propos- 
al in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  benefi- 
ciaries access  to  health  care.  That  new 
twist  requires  the  hospitals  to  obtain  a 
written  agreement  to  accept  mandato- 
ry assignment  from  all  physicians  with 
staffing  privileges  at  their  facility. 
Without  the  signatures  from  all  physi- 
cians, the  hospital  is  not  eligible  for 
any  medicare  funds. 

This  puts  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
the  hospitals.  To  retain  their  medicare 
funding,  hospitals  must  obtain  signa- 
tures from  the  physicians  who  use 
their  facility  or  else  deny  staffing 
privileges  to  these  physicians.  This 
specific  enforcement  procedure  was  in- 
cluded without  a  single  hearing  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
effect  that  it  might  have.  We  do  not 
know  if  this  provision  will  help  or  hurt 
the  elderly.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  protect  the  elderly  from  in- 
creased costs  or  whether  it  will  assure 
access  to  quality  medical  services. 

There  was  obvious  skeptici.sm  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  this 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  was 
defeated  on  a  record  vote  of  18  to  15. 
This  is  the  amendment  that  comes 
before  the  House  today  having  already 
been  defeated  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

What  will  mandatory  assignment  do 
to  the  beneficiary  costs  and  the  access 
to  care?  My  major  concern  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  this 
amendment,  however  well  intended, 
will  have  on  beneficiaries.  If  this 
amendment  results  in  even  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  physicians 
who  never  take  assignment,  then  some 
medicare  beneficiaries  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  receive  care  from  their 
current  physician  unless  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  entire  cost  with  no  pay- 
ment from  medicare. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
potential  damaging  effect  of  this  pro- 
posal in  rural  areas,  especially  in  the 
States   of   the   South   and   the   West 


where  there  are  fewer  providers.  If  a 
patient's  doctor  decides  not  to  partici- 
pate, there  may  not  be  another  doctor 
close  by  for  the  patient  to  turn  to  for 
services.  Another  possible  side  effect 
will  be  that  there  will  be  more  outpa- 
tient services  where  the  fees  are  not 
frozen  and  mandatory  assignment 
does  not  apply.  The  patient  does  not 
have  any  protection  in  the  outpatient 
setting  against  additional  costs  under 
this  amendment. 

These  are  some  of  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  this  amendment. 
Frankly,  no  one  knows  what  will 
happen,  and  that  is  the  very  point. 
There  was  enough  concern  with  this 
proposal  that  it  was  not  accepted  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when 
this  amendment  was  offered,  yet  now 
we  are  asked  to  approve  it. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
The  other  body  has  a  physician  freeze 
without  mandatory  assignment:  the 
savings  that  we  lose  here  today,  I  am 
certain  can  be  picked  up  in  conference. 

1  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment and  then  the  passage  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

D  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones  )  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  addi- 
tional time  to  me. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  amendment  as  it  stands 
now  failed  by  three  votes  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman prepared  to  say  what  his  judg- 
ment was  on  the  amendment  at  that 
time,  how  he  voted  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  point 
is,  at  that  time  there  was  no  indication 
from  the  medical  profession  that  they 
would  not  pass  along  these  costs.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time,  there  has  been 
an  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  there 
would  be  a  freeze  and  a  good-faith 
effort  that  these  costs  would  not  be 
passed  on,  especially  to  the  low-income 
elderly. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  who  adopted  that  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Which  doctor  signed 
that  and  said  he  or  she  would  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the 
Jones-Moore    amendment    had    been 


made  in  order,  we  would  have  moni- 
tored that  to  make  sure  that  they  kept 
their  promise.  It  would  have  been  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  we  could  have  taken  whatever 
measures  were  necessary  if  low-income 
elderly  were  treated  unfairly. 

This  freeze  for  1  year,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  not  result  in  the  low-income 
elderly  being  forced  to  pay  a  higher 
price. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  that  is  in  conse- 
quence of  a  New  Year's  resolution? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No;  that  is 
the  consequence  of  being  denied  the 
opportunity  of  offering  a  better 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  But  the  only  reason 
the  gentleman  changed  his  position  on 
this  very  same  amendment  was  be- 
cause of  a  New  Year's  resolution 
passed  by  the  AMA,  was  it  not?  It  is 
not  binding  on  anybody,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  a 
significiant  difference  between  the  po- 
sitions of  last  fall  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  position  of  the  medical 
profession  this  year. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  just  asked  the  gen- 
tleman: Is  that  resolution  binding  on 
any  member  of  the  AMA? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No,  and 
we  are  going  to  monitor  what  the  doc- 
tors do. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Did  the  members-at- 
large  vote  on  this?  Did  they  send  out 
some  ballots  to  all  the  doctors? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  have 
to  go  back  next  year  and  make  some 
major  changes  in  our  health  care 
anyway,  including  medicare,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  doctors  are  going  to 
pass  along  these  costs.  If  they  do.  they 
are  going  to  receive  the  treatment 
that  they  deserve  when  we  deal  with 
this  issue  next  year. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  just  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  an  awful  lot  of 
people  say  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  does  not  necessarily 
speak  for  the  churches  sometimes,  and 
that  may  be  true  in  the  AMA  as  well. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  may 
very  well  may  be,  but  I  believe  under 
this  amendment  you  are  going  to  run 
the  risk  of  higher  cost  because  outpa- 
tient care  is  not  covered. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  doc- 
tors are  the  fault  of  our  problems  in 
health  care.  I  do  not  see  them  as  the 
villain  in  the  piece.  But  I  think  there 
are  some  facts  we  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will 
listen  because  I  think  these  are  impor- 
tant facts  to  take  into  consideration. 


I  sat  on  this  floor  in  1979  and  op- 
posed the  Carter  cost-containment 
effort.  I  want  to  read  to  my  colleagues 
what  has  happened  to  health  care 
costs  with  regard  to  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals since  I  made  that  speech. 

Part  B  has  increased  from  $8.8  bil- 
lion in  1977  to  $21.1  billion  in  1984,  a 
70-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  that 
part  of  medicare. 

Part  A,  the  hospital  part,  increased 
almost  as  much,  67  percent,  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Everybody  in  the  room  knows  we 
have  a  crisis  in  health  care  costs,  and 
that  crisis  presents  itself  in  medicare 
in  part  A  and  part  B. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  cannot  yield 
now.  I  have  4  minutes  and  I  want  to 
get  my  points  across. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  if  he  does  not  use  all  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  will  try  at  the 
end. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
that  as  we  look  at  what  to  do  in  a 
budget  and  what  to  do  in  medicare,  it 
seems  to  me  the  doctors  need  to  do 
their  part  as  we  ask  beneficiaries  and 
we  ask  hospitals  to  do  theirs.  Regard- 
ing congressional  savings  in  budgets, 
1981  to  1983,  hospitals  took  it  on  the 
nose  to  the  tune  of  $9.2  billion,  benefi- 
ciaries to  the  tune  of  $2.6  billion,  phy- 
sicians to  the  tune  of  $1.4  billion.  Doc- 
tors can  do  more  as  part  of  their  effort 
in  making  up  this  difference. 

A  third  point  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  attention  to:  Benefici- 
aries today  pay  as  much  out  of  pocket 
as  they  did  before  medicare  started.  It 
is  $1,700  per  person  on  the  average  out 
of  pocket  today.  So  if  we  do  not  do 
mandatory  assignment,  we  are  going 
to  be  asking  those  people  to  pay  even 
more  on  top. 

The  amount  spent  by  medicare  on  a 
beneficiary  in  1  year  for  physician 
services  increased  from  $255  in  1977  to 
$436  in  1981,  a  42-percent  increase. 

Let  us  remember  one  last  thing:  In  a 
year  or  two  we  are  going  to  be  here 
talking  about  medicare.  We  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  cutting  benefits 
and  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
taxes.  We  are  going  to  talk  about  re- 
structuring the  health  care  system.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  start  this  year, 
1984,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  what 
we  are  going  to  do  in  1985  and  1986,  it 
is  only  fair  to  begin  laying  that  foun- 
dation where  it  affects  doctors  as  we 
have  already  affected  beneficiaries 
and  hospitals. 

When  we  come  back  to  raise  taxes, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  them  a 
lot.  When  we  come  back  to  cut  bene- 
fits, we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  them 
a  lot.  The  deficit  of  medicare  by  1995 
is  $300  billion.  We  are  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about  bringing  doctors  into  the 
DRG's  which  we  passed  last  year  for 
hospitals.  We  are  going  to  face  this 


same  mandatory  assignment  issue 
when  we  put  doctors  into  DRG's  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  freezing  how 
much  we  are  going  to  be  paying  them, 
so  we  might  as  well  decide  the  issue 
today.  If  we  are  not  for  mandatory  as- 
signment today,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  when  we  put  doctors  into  DRG's  a 
year  from  now  or  2  years  from  now? 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  not  going  to  then  want  to  say  that 
doctors  can  charge  above  what  the 
DRG  is.  We  do  not  allow  hospitals  to 
do  that.  Are  we  going  to  allow  doctors 
to  do  that?  I  do  not  think  we  are.  Let 
us  get  it  right  the  first  time.  Let  us  es- 
tablish the  precedent.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  do  the  freeze  and  do  mandatory 
assignment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) has  expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  say  that 
the  gentleman's  first  comment  was  a 
very  interesting  statistic  about  how 
part  B  medicare  costs  have  gone  up, 
but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  that  the  committee  amendment 
does  not  freeze  all  of  part  B  fees,  only 
the  inpatient  fees.  The  gentleman's 
statistics  are  not  relevant,  really,  to 
the  committee  amendment,  but  are  to 
the  Jones-Moore  motion  to  recommit 
that  will  be  offered  later  on. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  I  also  talked  about 
part  A  as  having  gone  up  67  percent, 
almost  the  same  as  part  B.  There  is  an 
explosion,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  in  health  care  costs  that  we 
have  to  address. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  And  it  means  ad- 
dressing every  part  of  the  health  care 
system. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  agree,  and  that  is 
why  I  think  we  really  ought  to  freeze 
all  physician  fees,  not  just  inpatient 
fees.  That  is  what  the  substitute  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  will  do. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  argument.  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  to 
do  first  things  first.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  part  A,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man also  realizes  that  it  is  a  lot  sim- 
pler, when  talking  about  DRG's,  to 
talk  about  part  A,  and  much  harder 
with  part  B. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Rowland). 
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Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  voted  for  the  rule  on  this 
because  I  felt  there  is  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  spending  cuts.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  rising  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  a  pressing  and  urgent  prob- 
lem that  we  do  need  to  address. 

We  have  sought  solutions  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  in  a  very  inappropriate  manner, 
and  let  me  give  my  colleagues  two  ex- 
amples of  that. 

In  1974.  this  Congress  passed  the 
National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  which  was 
supposed  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
medical  care  by  holding  down  the  ex- 
pansion of  facilities.  In  fact,  that  is 
not  what  happened.  That  program  is 
now  defunct.  After  spending  several 
billion  dollars,  it  did  not  carry  out 
wiiat  it  was  intended  to  do. 

There  were  no  hearings  held  in  this 
House  on  the  National  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Development  Act. 
Last  year,  we  passed,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Reform 
Act.  a  prospective  reimbursement  plan 
for  hospitals.  There  were  no  hearings 
held  on  that  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

D  1720 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
this  country  about  what  that  would 
do.  New  Jersey  did  pass  this  plan  in 
1978  and  implemented  it  in  1980. 

An  article  I  just  read  as  of  December 
this  past  year  indicates  that  their  ex- 
perience is  that  this  has  not  held  down 
the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Now  we  have  before  us  today  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  down  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
held  on  this.  There  has  been  no  com- 
mittee report.  My  information  is  that 
there  have  been  no  hearings  held. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  There  has  been  no 
hearing  in  our  subcommittee  specifi- 
cally on  that  subject,  but  it  has  domi- 
nated many  of  the  hearings  that  we 
have  held  over  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  do  we  have  a  committee 
report  on  just  what  we  may  expect  on 
this?  Have  there  been  any  witnesses  to 
come  and  testify? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  We  have  had  wit- 
nesses from  the  AMA  to  testify  about 
mandatory  assignment  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  About  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  This  particular  re- 
quirement of  mandatory  assignment; 
yes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  information;   neverthe- 


less, I  think  that  we  are  enacting  again 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  information  on  about 
what  will  take  place  in  the  future,  but 
there  is  a  distinction  between  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  effects  it  will  have 
on  budget  savings.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  going  to  save  anything.  The  sav- 
ings that  are  supposed  to  come  about 
will  be  a  delay  in  the  rate  increases.  If 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  why  do  we 
not  simply  delay  the  rate  increases? 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  these 
reconciliation  instructions  and  how 
they  will  be  met  for  medicare.  Physi- 
cians across  the  country  have  already 
implemented  a  voluntary  freeze  on 
their  fees.  Mandatory  assignment  will 
have  no  budgetary  impact. 

Actually,  we  do  not  really  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  In  my  opin- 
ion, physicians  are  going  to  opt  out  of 
this  program.  They  are  not  going  to 
sign  these  agreements,  especially  in 
the  rural  areas.  When  they  do  not  sign 
these  agreements,  and  this  was  made 
perfectly  clear  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  these  physicians  will  lose 
all  of  their  hospital  privileges. 

This  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
health  care  facilities  because  of  the 
decreased  patient  load,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  threatening  their  very  ex- 
istence. Unlike  the  uncertainty  of  the 
proposal  before  us,  those  of  us  who 
have  talked  with  the  doctors  in  their 
district  know  they  will  opt  out.  And  it 
will  be  because  of  this  either/or  ap- 
proach. 

I  believe  that  mandatory  assignment 
will  limit  access  to  health  care  of 
those  citizens  who  need  this  access  the 
most,  our  senior  citizens,  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  physicians  available 
and  the  possible  loss  of  convenient  fa- 
cilities in  the  more  rural  areas. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  a  good  point  about  no  hear- 
ings. I  am  not  sure  the  gentleman  got 
the  exact  answer  that  he  should  have. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  were  no 
hearings  scheduled  on  this  subject  and 
on  this  legislative  language.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  may  have  talked  about 
this.  There  may  have  been  questions 
about  it,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
dead  right  in  his  original  allegation. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  saying  that 
and  that  was  the  understanding  that  I 
had. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  a  physician  does  not  sign 
a  hospital  requirement  or  assignment. 


that  that  doctor  loses  all  staff  privi- 
leges at  that  hospital? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  in  a  colloquy 
that  I  had  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
a  few  moments  ago.  that  is  exactly 
what  he  said,  that  if  a  physician  does 
not  sign  an  agreement,  that  he  will 
lose  all  of  his  hospital  privileges  and 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  any  patients 
to  the  hospital. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Does  that 
mean  that  if  he  loses  his  staff  privi- 
leges that  that  particular  doctor  could 
not  go  to  the  hospital  and  set  the  arm 
of  a  7-year-old  child  if  that  person  was 
sent  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  will  yield, 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No;  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  It  means  that  you 
must  sign  the  agreement  that  if  you 
take  a  medicare  patient  in  the  hospi- 
tal, you  must  accept  what  the  medi- 
care trust  fund  pays  you  as  full  pay- 
ment. 

It  does  not  require  that  you  accept  a 
medicare  patient.  Therefore,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
no,  a  physician  still  could  take  the  7- 
year-old  child  and  after  having  signed 
the  agreement  for  mandatory  assign- 
ment, that  couid  be  done. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
answered  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  a  question,  if  I  may  do 
that  through  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  understand 
that  if  a  doctor  loses  staff  privileges  at 
a  hospital,  he  loses  his  staff  privileges. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Row- 
land) has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  this  question.  If  a 
physician  who  has  not  signed  a  man- 
datory assignment  requirement  of  a 
hospital,  if  he  does  not  sign  it,  that 
doctor  loses  staff  privileges  at  the  hos- 
pital; is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Absolutely  correct. 


Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Now,  that 
doctor  loses  all  staff  privileges  at  the 
hospital,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Whether  it 
be  a  medicare  patient  or  not,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  previous  doctor 
for? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  correct,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Now,  if  a 
young  child  that  is  a  patient  of  this 
doctor  who  has  not  signed  the  medi- 
care assignment  breaks  an  arm  and  is 
admitted  to  the  emergency  room  of 
the  hospital  where  he  has  not  signed 
that  form,  will  that  doctor  be  allowed 
to  go  to  that  hospital  and  set  the  arm 
of  the  child? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  all  depends. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  On  what? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Well,  it  is  like  having 
a  date  with  Siamese  twins  and  being 
asked  if  you  had  a  good  time  and 
saying,  'Well,  yes  and  no." 

It  depends  on  whether  the  hospital 
continues  its  medicare  relationship. 
The  hospital  itself  could  lose  its  medi- 
care relationship  and  the  doctor  could 
practice  there. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Well,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Siamese  cat  thing 
has  anything  to  do  with  my  question. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  a  cat  or  a  house.  I  said  Siamese 
twins. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Twins.  Well, 
twins  or  cats,  whatever  the  case  may 
be.  But  if  that  young  child  goes  to 
that  hospital  with  a  broken  arm  and 
his  or  her  doctor  has  no  staff  privi- 
leges at  that  hospital,  then  that  doctor 
cannot  treat  and  set  the  broken  arm  of 
that  child,  can  he? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  As  I  say,  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  whole  story  is  that  if  a  doctor 
does  sign  the  assignment  agreement, 
the  doctor  need  not  do  anything  be- 
cause of  the  assignment  agreement, 
need  not  take  any  medicare  patient. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  But  if  the 
doctor  has  not  signed  for  medicare, 
then  he  or  she  is  precluded  from  doing 
anything  at  that  hospital,  whether  it 
is  dealing  with  a  medicare  patient  or  a 
baby. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Wars  are  impossible 
unless  both  sides  are  right. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  30  seconds  to 
me,  since  he  used  some  of  my  time? 

Mr.  SAM  B,  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rowland). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

Could  we  say  that  a  comparable  situ- 
ation would  be  that  if  we  were  to  pass 


some  legislation  in  this  House  requir- 
ing attorneys  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
accept  a  certain  fee  and  if  they  did  not 
accept  that,  they  would  lose  their 
courthouse  privileges. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  with  one  exception.  I  oppose 
the  committee  amendment  linking  the 
freeze  on  medicare  reimbursement 
rates  for  physicians  with  mandatory 
assignment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  task  before  us 
today  is  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  produce 
the  savings  outlined  in  our  budget  res- 
olution, but  mandatory  assignment 
does  not  produce  a  dollar  of  budget 
savings.  The  savings  come  from  the 
freeze  and  the  freeze  alone. 

I  favor  a  freeze  and  the  doctors  will 
accept  the  freeze.  They  should  be  com- 
mended for  accepting  this  freeze,  but 
whether  or  not  we  should  mandate  as- 
signment is  a  larger  policy  question 
that  should  be  addressed  as  part  of 
the  overall  solution  to  our  medicare 
problem. 

Now,  it  very  well  might  be  that  we 
need  to  mandate  assignment.  Legiti- 
mate arguments  can  be  made  for  man- 
dating assignment,  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story,  and  one  of  my 
concerns  is  that  in  a  rush  to  "stick  it 
to  the  doctors"  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness, we  may  not  be  listening  to  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  Let  us  slow 
down,  send  this  part  of  the  bill  back  to 
committee,  hold  hearings,  and  decide 
how  mandatory  assignment  fits  into 
the  broader  medicare  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

The  doctors  are  by  no  means  perfect. 
We  all  know  they  have  been  making 
out  pretty  good  in  recent  years  while 
others  have  not  done  as  well,  and  you 
may  not  like  that,  but  we  need  to  work 
with  them  in  solving  our  medicare 
problem.  We  need  their  help  and  they 
need  our  help. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  deciding  the  manda- 
tory assignment  issue.  The  issue 
before  us  is  budget  savings,  and  I 
repeat,  mandatory  assignment  by 
itself  does  not  produce  a  dollar  of 
budget  savings. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  is  going 
to  reveal  a  lot  about  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  whether 
those  who  supported  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  will  now  follow 
through  and  vote  for  the  savings  re- 
quired by  the  budget. 


We  are  going  to  find  out  whether 
this  body,  which  can  support  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits  and  in  medi- 
care protection  for  older  Americans 
and  which  can  support  restrictions  on 
medicare  reimbursement  to  hospitals, 
can  now  ask  the  physicians  to  help  out 
as  well. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  whether 
Congress  is  going  to  have  the  back- 
bone to  begin  confronting  the  crisis  in 
health  care  financing— and  the  pro- 
jected bankruptcy  of  the  medicare 
trust  fund— in  a  responsible— in  a  way 
that  spreads  the  burden  fairly  among 
providers  and  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
beneficiaries. 

Critics  of  this  amendment  have  said 
that  it  would  "radically"  restructure 
medicare.  Maybe  it  is  radical  to  tell 
the  physicians— whose  earnings  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  United 
States— that  they  cannot  change  an 
80-year-old  widow  beyond  what  medi- 
care already  pays.  Sometimes  fairness 
and  doing  the  right  thing  is  radical. 

But  if  anyone  here  today  thinks  that 
voting  for  this  amendment  is  tough, 
let  me  say  that  this  change— which 
some  would  call  radical— pales  in  com- 
parison to  the  decisions  Congress  will 
have  to  make  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  decade-old  crisis  of  health  care  in- 
flation continues  unabated.  Health  in- 
surance premiums  continue  to  sky- 
rocket, bankrupting  businesses  and 
placing  health  care  out  of  the  reach  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  greatest  challenge  before  this 
Congress  in  the  next  few  years  will  be 
controlling  the  growth  of  health  care 
costs  and  preser\ing  the  medicare 
trust  fund.  The  solution  will  require 
major,  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  the  health  care  system. 
This  amendment,  which  is  being  so 
strongly  opposed  by  the  physicians 
and  the  hospitals  is  only  the  first  step 
down  a  long  and  difficult  path.  If  we 
fail  here  today  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  spending  a  grim 
signal  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  elderly 
on  what  they  can  expect  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  physicians  are  fighting  this  pro- 
vision tooth  and  nail.  I  suppose  that 
many  of  these  physicians,  and  appar- 
ently some  here  in  Congress,  are  under 
the  illusion  that  physicians  and  their 
salaries  can  somehow  be  exempted 
from  the  solution  to  the  health  care  fi- 
nancing crisis. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  stop  delud- 
ing ourselves. 

We  now  spend  over  $60  billion  on 
physicians  services  each  year.  More- 
over, physicians  are  responsible  for 
the  decisions  that  determine  how  some 
70  percent  of  this  Nation's  annual 
health  care  budget  is  spent.  The 
health  care  financing  crisis  in  this 
country  must  be  addressed.  But  it 
cfuinot  and  will  not  be  addressed  with- 
out involving  physicians  in  the  solu- 
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tion,  and  without  extending  to  physi- 
cians the  reforms  this  Congress  has 
supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis  for 
other  health  care  providers. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  simple  as 
limiting  reimbursement  to  physicians. 
Unlike  most  other  providers  of  health 
care,  physicians  are  allowed  to  charge 
medicare  beneficiaries  additional 
amounts  above  the  fee  paid  by  medi- 
care and  any  deductible  or  coinsur- 
ance. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  physicians  will  not  pass  addition- 
al costs  from  a  freeze  or  limit  on  their 
medicare  reimbursement  on  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

The  Congress  is  already  moving  in 
this  direction.  Last  spring  we  approved 
legislation  which  placed  medicare  re- 
imbursement to  hospitals  on  a  pro- 
spective basis.  Starting  this  fall,  hospi- 
tals know  in  advance  what  they  will  be 
paid  for  their  services.  Except  for  co- 
payments,  they  cannot  charge  benefi- 
ciaries any  additional  amount. 

The  Secretary  will  soon  report  to 
Congress  on  ways  of  extending  the 
DRG  prospective  reimbursement 
system  to  physicians  for  inpatient 
services.  Before  we  can  make  any  real 
progress  on  health  care  inflation,  the 
physicians  must  be  brought  into  pro- 
spective reimbursement.  That  means, 
among  other  things,  taking  cases  on 
an  assignment  bcisis. 

Critics  say  that  imposing  mandatory 
assignment  on  physicians  for  medicare 
inpatient  services  would  be  a  'radical" 
change.  How  can  something  be  radical 
when  it  already  applies  to  three- 
fourths  of  payments  under  medicare. 

Critics  say  that  physicians  might 
simply  walk  away  from  medicare.  Do 
not  forget  that  these  physicians  derive 
well  over  20  percent  of  their  income 
from  treating  medicare  beneficiaries.  I 
do  not  put  much  stock  in  the  argu- 
ment that  doctors  are  going  to  walk 
away  from  such  a  huge  chunk  of  their 
market. 

Over  the  next  years,  as  Congress 
tackles  the  health  care  financing 
crisis,  including  coming  up  with  $300 
billion  by  1995  to  keep  medicare  part 
A  afloat,  mandatory  assignment  will 
be  the  only  way  to  prevent  providers 
from  passing  the  costs  of  the  neces- 
sary reforms  on  to  the  beneficiaries. 
We  cannot  proceed  without  it. 

And  this  week,  as  we  vote  to  meet 
the  savings  requirements  in  the 
budget  by  temporarily  freezing  physi- 
cians fees,  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
beneficiary  from  additional  costs  is  to 
require  mandatory  assignment. 

The  AMA  can  write  in  a  letter  that 
they  hope  their  members  will  not  pass 
the  costs  on.  We  should  write  it  into 
the  law. 

D  1730 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan). 


Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  I 
would  like  to  see  if  I  could  clarify  the 
question  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  raised  a 
moment  ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  illustration  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Hall)  it  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  provision  contained  in  this 
bill  relating  to  mandatory  assignment, 
a  hospital  is  required  to  certify  that 
all  of  its  doctors  have  agreed  to  accept 
mandatory  assignment  and  that  if 
they  allow  a  doctor  into  the  ho.spital 
to  set  an  arm,  as  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested, who  has  not  agreed  to  accept 
mandatory  assignment,  that  the  hospi- 
tal itself  would  lose  its  eligibility  for 
medicare  reimbursement.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  correct.  Not 
only  would  the  hospital  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  receive  medicare  reimburse- 
ment, but  the  physician  also  would  be 
denied,  under  these  rules,  any  practice 
in  that  hospital  for  medicare  patients 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  are 
as  interested  in  savings  under  medi- 
care as  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  as  I  am  sure  are 
Members  of  the  entire  body.  But  the 
savings  in  this  amendment  are  to  be 
achieved  in  freezing  the  physician  fee 
schedule.  The  savings  are  not  in  the 
mandatory  assignment  part  of  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  that  would  be  of- 
fered instead  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones) 
would  have  freezed  physician  fees  for 
in-patient  and  out-patient  services 
under  part  B  of  medicare  and  would 
give  us  more  in  the  way  of  savings 
without  getting  into  this  political  issue 
of  mandatory  a.ssignment. 

The  mandatory  assignment  part  of 
this  is  strictly  a  political  issue  and 
should  be  described  in  those  terms  and 
should  be  viewed  in  those  terms.  If  wc 
want  the  savings  under  medicare,  we 
ought  to  reject  this  amendment  and 
vote  for  the  Jones-Moore  motion  to  re- 
commit when  we  have  that  opportuni- 
ty. Then  we  will  get  the  savings  with- 
out the  possibility  of  health  benefits 
being  denied  to  any  of  our  elderly  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  a  few 
minutes  ago  asked  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  favor  denying  practice  privi- 
leges  to   lawyers   under  such   an   ar- 


rangement as  this.  My  answer  is  that 
section  206  of  the  social  security  law 
right  now  does  effectively  that. 

If  a  lawyer  represents  a  client  in  a 
claim  against  the  social  security  pro- 
gram for  disability  or  whatever  it 
might  be  and  is  successful,  under  the 
law  the  court  sets  within  limits  in  the 
statute  the  fee  that  that  lawyer  can 
charge.  If  that  lawyer  charges  any 
more  than  that  fee  of  that  client  that 
lawyer  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
or  fined,  and  I  guess  that  would  keep 
him  out  of  the  courthouse,  at  least  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Then  the  decision 
about  how  much  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
lawyer  is  done  on  the  local  level  by  the 
courts  and  not  by  the  Congress:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  No:  that  is  not  correct. 
The  statute  definitely  sets  a  limit  on 
the  amount  that  can  be  received  and, 
to  put  it  in  the  terms  of  a  former 
President.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  am.  too.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  point  out,  too, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  physicians  would  not  dare 
charge  their  patients  to  make  up  for 
this  freeze.  I  will  point  out  56  percent 
of  the  physicians  in  the  United  States 
do  not  belong  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  I  repeat  that  those 
who  do  might  well  decide  that  it  is  not 
mandatory. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  this  proposal,  particularly 
the  provisions  regarding  mandatory 
assignment  and  hospital  conditions  of 
participation,  have  generated  consider- 
able discussion  and  opposition.  Howev- 
er, it  is  the  fairest,  most  reasonable, 
and  most  logical  proposal  that  could 
be  put  forward  at  this  time  to  achieve 
further  savings  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
we  need  to  do  more  to  constrain  rising 
health  costs.  There  is  also  widespread 
agreement  that  it  is  time  for  the  phy- 
sicians to  contribute  to  that  effort,  by 
not  automatically  getting  substantial 
annual  increases  in  their  fees.  Even 
the  AMA  recognizes  this,  and  has 
called  on  all  physicians  to  voluntarily 
freeze  their  fees  for  1  year. 

Many  of  us  also  believe  that  medi- 
care beneficiaries  should  not  be  placed 
at  further  risk  of  greater  cost  sharing. 
They  have  already  borne  a  lion's  share 
of  the  cost  reductions  enacted  over  the 
last  3  years. 


It  makes  eminent  sense  to  hold  the 
line  on  physician  fees  for  inpatient 
services— not  only  to  save  on  payments 
to  physicians,  but  also  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  ambulatory  care  rather 
than  more  expensive  in-hospital  care. 
However,  we  must  be  careful  in  how 
we  implement  such  a  measure,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  severe  impact  on  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Physicians  now  have  a  choice  in  how 
they  get  paid  under  medicare.  They 
can  "accept  assignment.  "  bill  the  pro- 
gram directly,  and  agree  not  to  bill  the 
beneficiary  for  more  than  the  medi- 
care program  determines  to  be  reason- 
able. If  they  do  not  accept  assignment, 
they  can  bill  the  beneficiary  any 
amount,  leaving  the  beneficiary  at  risk 
for  amounts  not  reimbursed  under 
medicare. 

At  the  present  time,  about  20  per- 
cent of  physicians  will  take  assign- 
ment for  all  of  their  medicare  pa- 
tients, about  30  percent  never  take  as- 
signment, and  the  remainder  make 
that  decision  case  by  case.  In  total, 
physicians  take  assignment  just  over 
50  percent  of  the  time. 

In  9  out  of  10  cases  in  which  the 
physician  does  not  take  assignment, 
the  beneficiary  is  charged  more  than 
medicare  will  pay.  This  extra  charge 
averages  about  $30  per  claim. 

If  we  adopted  a  freeze  without  man- 
datory assignment,  all  of  these  statis- 
tics could  be  expected  to  turn  further 
against  the  beneficiaries.  The  assign- 
ment rate  would  drop,  the  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  the  bill  exceeded  the 
medicare  payment  would  increase,  and 
the  amount  of  the  excess  charge 
would  increase.  As  a  result,  physicians 
would  simply  recoup  from  the  benefi- 
ciaries somewhere  between  30  percent 
and  40  percent  of  the  medicare  "sav- 
ings ". 

It  would  be  unreasonable  and  unfair 
to  allow  the  physicians  to  shift  the 
burden  of  medicare  savings  onto  the 
beneficiares.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that,  taking  into  account  the  premi- 
ums which  beneficiaries  pay  for  medi- 
care, that  program  is  barely  paying  40 
percent  of  beneficiaries'  expenses  for 
physician  care.  Moreover,  beneficiaries 
are  spending  the  same  percentage  of 
their  income  for  health  care  today  as 
they  were  before  the  medicare  pro- 
gram was  implemented. 

Some  people  have  objected  to  the 
mandatory  assignment  provision  on 
the  grounds  that  physicians  will  opt 
out  of  the  medicare  program.  If  I 
thought  there  was  a  substantial  risk  of 
that  happening,  I,  too,  would  oppose 
mandatory  assignment.  However,  I 
think  there  is  little  risk  of  that,  be- 
cause our  provision  is  limited  to  inpa- 
tient services.  Although  there  might 
be  a  risk  of  physicians  opting  out  of 
outpatient  care  and  office  visits,  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  they  will 
refuse  to  provide  care  to  patients  who 
need  hospital  services.  I  have  enough 


confidence  in  the  physician  communi- 
ty to  expect  them  to  respond  more  ap- 
propriately than  that. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  man- 
datory assignment  will  cause  physi- 
cians to  increase  their  services.  This  is 
not  true  and  the  research  studies  bear- 
ing on  this  point  have  been  misrepre- 
sented to  you.  The  freeze  itself,  rather 
than  mandatory  assignment,  may 
bring  this  result.  Again,  by  limiting 
the  freeze  to  inpatient  care,  the  Ways 
and  Means  proposal  minimizes  this 
risk.  However,  if  the  proposal  were  ex- 
tended beyond  inpatient  care  to  in- 
clude outpatient  care  as  well,  this 
would  greatly  exacerbate  the  situation 
and  give  physicians  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  "game"  the  medicare  pro- 
gram a  much  greater  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Both  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  searched  diligently  for  pro- 
posals that  would  constrain  health 
care  costs  in  a  reasonable  and  equita- 
ble manner.  If  this  proposal  is  reject- 
ed, there  are  no  other  sensible  propos- 
als waiting  in  the  wings  to  be  substi- 
tuted. Thus,  if  we  reject  this  proposal, 
we  are  foregoing  any  reasonable  op- 
portunity this  year  to  achieve  medi- 
care cost  reductions  of  this  magnitude. 

D  1740 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2 ''2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  I 
guess,  to  share  my  frustrations  with 
my  colleagues.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I 
voted  for  mandatory  assignment  in 
committee.  I  felt  uncomfortable  doing 
it  then  and  I  still  feel  uncomfortable. 

Really  we  are  talking  about  three 
different  things:  talking  about  a  freeze 
on  physician  fees;  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  We  are  talking  about  man- 
datory assignment  requiring  physi- 
cians to  choose  either  to  accept  or  not 
to  accept  medicare  payments,  and  to 
accept  all  medicare  patients  or  none.  I 
have  no  problem  with  that  at  all. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  amendment 
is  one  that  I  do  have  trouble  with  an 
that  is  the  aspect  that  requires  the 
hospitals  to  say  to  a  doctor.  "If  you  do 
not  accept  mandatory  assignment,  do 
not  accept  medicare  patients,  you 
cannot  practice  in  this  hospital."  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  heavy 
handed  approach  to  the  problem  that 
we  face  today  in  trying  to  keep  medi- 
care costs  down. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  come  to  the 
point,  a  year  from  now  or  2  years  from 
now,  when  circumstances  allow  us  no 
choice  but  to  be  that  coercive,  than  to 
say  to  doctors,  "You  cannot  practice  in 
a  hospital  unless  you  accept  all  medi- 
care patients.  "  But  I  hope  that  we  per- 
haps are  not  at  that  point  now.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  there  are  some  alter- 
natives which  can  save  a  comparable 


amount  of  money  through  physician 
freezes  and  mandatory  assignment 
without  this  last  coercive  element 
which  I  find  objectionable. 

So  for  that  reason,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
in  committee,  I  think  I  am  going  to  be 
reluctant  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pease)  stated  that  if  a  doctor  does  not 
accept  medicare  patients,  he  can  not 
practice  in  the  hospital.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  slightly  differ- 
ent. 

If  a  doctor  signs  the  assignment 
agreement,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  doctor  treat  medicare  pa- 
tients or  not.  he  can  still  practice  in 
the  hospital  and  treat  patients  in 
either  category,  but  if  he  refuses  to 
sign  the  agreement  then  he  can  treat 
patients  of  neither  category. 

I  think  it  is  slightly  different  than 
what  the  gentleman  just  stated. 

Mr.  PEASE.  That  could  be.  I  think 
the  previous  colloquies  on  the  floor 
would  establish  that.  I  am  not  sure  I 
know  what  that  subtle  distinction  is. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  10  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  currently  spent  on 
health  care.  Health  costs  have  been 
rising  at  almost  three  times  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Medicare  expenditures  have  gone 
from  $6  billion  in  1965  to  a  projected 
$73  billion  in  1985.  Obviously,  this 
cannot  continue  without  destroying 
the  system. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  approved  a  bipartisan  plan 
to  rescue  the  social  security  system 
that  asked  for  sacrifices  from  all  par- 
ties. We  told  recipients  to  wait  for 
their  cost  of  living  adjustments.  We 
should  follow  that  precedent  today  as 
we  take  a  beginning  step  to  preserve 
the  medicare  system. 

When  I  talk  to  beneficiaries  in  my 
district,  they  tell  me  they  cannot 
afford  the  increases  in  physician  fees 
that  are  tacked  on  top  of  medicare.  A 
freeze  without  mandatory  assignment 
will  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  elderly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
charges  vary  widely:  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  few  doctors  already  do  not 
charge  above  the  reimbursable  rate. 
Those  who  suggest  that  mandatory  as- 
signment will  mean  that  doctors  will 
not  participate  are  really  suggesting 
that  they  will  act  in  an  irresponsible 
manner.  Let  us  give  them  a  little  more 
credit. 
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Commonsense  dictates  that  we 
reduce  massive  Federal  deficits.  This 
measure  does  that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
issue  is  is  whether  or  not  doctors, 
whether  we  hope  doctors  do  not  in- 
crease the  fees  to  beneficiaries  or 
whether  we  tell  doctors  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  score- 
card  when  we  are  talking  about  man- 
datory benefit  cuts. 

From  1980  to  1983.  the  cost  for  a 
senior  to  enter  the  hospital  went  up 
from  $180  to  $360:  doctors  cuts,  zero. 
From  1980  to  1983,  the  deductible  for 
physicians  services  has  gone  up  $50,  to 
$75;  doctor  cuts,  zero. 

The  premium  which  elderly  pay 
every  month  has  gone  up  from  $9.50 
to  $14.60;  doctors  cuts,  zero.  Physician 
fees  outpaced  inflation  by  100  percent. 

Finally,  the  most  mandatory  freeze 
of  all  was  when  this  body  froze  the 
COLA,  cost-of-living  adjustment,  for 
all  senior  citizens  last  year.  I  suggest 
to  you  it  is  time  we  freeze  the  doctors' 
cost-of-living  adjustment  which  initial- 
ly is  4  percent  as  opposed  to  close  to 
that  amount  for  senior  citizens. 

If  you  are  serious  about  protecting 
medicare  beneficiaries,  you  have  to 
vote  for  mandatory  assignment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  medicare  costs  are 
rising.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gram is  in  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  looking  at  several  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  deficits 
after  the  turn  of  the  next  decade.  All 
that  is  given. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  here. 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  save  $900  million  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  save  almost 
$2.5  billion,  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  drive  doctors  out  of  the  arms  of 
their  elderly  patients. 

If  you  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment,  you  will  do  that,  you  will 
take  patients  away  from  their  doctors 
and  doctors  away  from  their  patients. 

If  you  vote  it  down  and  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit,  you  will  get  more 
savings  than  you  have  in  this  amend- 
ment and  you  will  keep  the  patients 
and  doctors  together. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  for  the  motion  to  commit. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
15.  We  are  asked  today  to  do  some- 
thing where  we  have  not  really  had 
any  serious  consideration  of  the  conse- 
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quences  in  the  rural  areas, 

ly. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  direct  my  at- 
tention to  for  just  a  moment  and  hope 
you  will  listen.  In  many  small  counties 
where  you  have  one  and  two  doctors 
for  a  small  hospital,  we  are  really  dele- 
gating the  responsibility  to  that  physi- 
cian as  to  whether  or  not  our  constitu- 
ents in  that  area  are  going  to  receive 
medical  care. 

We  say  that  probably  that  doctor 
will  agree  to  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment. But  just  by  chance  that  he  does 
not,  then  we  are  leaving  totally  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  that  physi- 
cian, his  decision;  as  to  whether  or  not 
those  people  will  receive  care.  That  is 
too  great  a  responsibility  to  transmit 
to  one  or  two  people  in  a  small  county. 

Now  it  is  true,  as  my  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  told  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  that  lawyers  do 
have  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  they 
can  make  under  a  social  security  case. 
But  if  they  decide  not  to  take  that 
social  security  case,  of  course  they  are 
not  denied  the  opportunity  to  practice 
law  in  a  courtroom  as  a  doctor  is 
denied  the  opportunity  to  practice  his 
profession  in  a  hospital. 

That  is  a  shortsighted  mistake  that 
was  turned  down  by  the  committee, 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  this  House 
overwhelmingly  today,  and  if  we  want 
to  get  back  to  this,  we  ought  to  have 
some  hearings  back  in  the  committee 
and  let  the  committee  act  on  it  once 
again.  This  is  a  mistake  and  I  ask  you 
to  turn  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce  the  time  remaining  on 
both  sides. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  has  7  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
7'/2  minutes  remaining, 

D  1750 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I'a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, who  just  spoke,  and  observe  and 
remember  with  the  House  today  the 
quote  that  was  attributed  to  the  late 
Will  Rogers,  when  he  observed;  "It 
ain't  people's  ignorance  that  bothers 
me  so  much,  it's  them  knowing  so 
much  that  ain't  so  is  the  problem." 

Proponents  today  say  the  committee 
amendment  will  protect  medicare 
beneficiaries  against  increased  cost  for 
physician  services  when  beneficiaries 
are  in  the  hospital,  but  if  the  physi- 
cians refuse  to  take  mandatory  assign- 
ment, those  elderly  beneficiaries  will 
not  even  make  it  into  the  hospital. 

Proponents  say  this  amendment  asks 
physicians  to  take  their  turn  in  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  cost  savings  in  the 
medicare  program.  But  it  is  the  freeze 


that  asks  the  physicians  to  bear  their 
share  of  cost  savings. 

Proponents  say  we  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  on  our 
budget  of  last  week  by  voting  for  this 
reconciliation  package.  But  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  get  the  real  sav- 
ings of  $2.4  billion  is  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  in 
the  House  in  which  the  only  vote  that 
we  have  to  cast  is  against  the  freeze  in 
order  to  vote  against  mandatory  as- 
signment, which  could,  and  would,  be 
very  devastating  to  rural  areas,  and 
those  who  contend  otherwise  I  believe 
are  mistaken  today. 

But  that  is  the  fact.  Proponents  who 
say  that  they  are  concerned  about 
senior  citizens,  I  only  say  I  am  too.  No 
one  knows  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  senior  citizens  because  ade- 
quate hearings  have  not  been  held. 
That  is  why  you  should  vote  "no" 
today,  for  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  imposes  a  1-year 
freeze  on  medicare  payments  to  physi- 
cians for  services  to  patients  in  the 
hospital,  and  requires  physicians  to 
accept  medicare  reimbursement  as 
payment-in-full  for  services  provided 
to  hospital  patients. 

These  provisions  are  necessary  first 
steps  in  our  treatment  of  the  serious 
problems  ailing  medicare,  and  we  must 
swallow  both  pills  together. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  a  freeze  on 
physician  fees  is  warranted.  The  fee 
freeze  will  reduce  medicare  outlays  by 
$910  million  over  the  fiscal  1985 
through  fiscal  1987  period,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  we  must  trim  expendi- 
tures to  insure  the  solvency  of  the 
medicare  system. 

What  is  being  debated  is  mandatory 
physician  assignment;  that  is,  whether 
physicians  should  be  prohibited  from 
charging  patients  for  amounts  over 
and  above  those  allowed  by  medicare 
for  services  in  the  hospital.  I  believe 
that  physicians  should  be  so  prohibit- 
ed. 

Mandatory  assignment  is  part  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  policy  for  control- 
ling costs  without  adding  to  the  finan- 
cial burdens  on  elderly  patients.  Medi- 
care patients  are  already  asked  to  pay 
much  of  the  cost  of  medical  services  as 
a  result  of  copayments,  deductibles, 
and  physician  fees  which  exceed  the 
amounts  allowed  by  medicare. 

The  requirement  that  physicians 
accept  assignments  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  companion  to  the  freeze  on 
physician  fees.  Without  this  require- 
ment, physicians  would  be  able  to 
impose  increased  charges  on  patients 
in  order  to  offset  any  reduction  in  re- 


imbursement from  medicare.  This  pro- 
vision will  help  guarantee  that  this 
legislation  actually  reduces  the  rate  of 
increase  in  medicare  costs,  rather  than 
merely  shifting  these  costs  from  the 
Government  to  elderly  and  disabled 
patients. 

We  are  not  asking  a  great  sacrifice 
of  doctors,  and  we  are  not  asking  any- 
thing of  doctors  that  we  have  not  al- 
ready demanded  of  others  in  the 
health  care  system.  Hospitals  have 
been  asked  to  tighten  belts  through 
limits  of  medicare  cost  increases  and 
the  new  prospective  payment  system. 
And  hospitals  have  never  been  permit- 
ted to  bill  patients  for  extra  payment 
for  any  covered  services  under  medi- 
care. Laboratories  will  be  asked  to 
accept  new  limits  on  their  fees  under 
other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Most  importantly,  without  the  man- 
datory assignment  provision  of  this 
bill,  the  financial  burden  of  all  pa- 
tients, and  especially  the  elderly  poor, 
can  be  expected  to  increase.  An  in- 
crease becomes  even  more  likely  if  a 
freeze  is  imposed  on  physician  fees.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  prevent,  when 
we  can,  the  further  erosion  of  the 
meager  resources  available  to  the  el- 
derly poor.  "Voting  for  mandatory  phy- 
sician assignment  is  one  such  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  the  focal  point  in 
this  debate  has  become  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  for  a  physician 
fee  freeze  along  with  mandatory  as- 
signment. 

We  ought  to  consider  some  facts  and 
go  over  them  one  last  time  before  we 
vote  and  we  ought  to  reject  political 
rhetoric  and  just  look  at  facts. 

During  this  debate  some  have 
termed  this  as  a  choice  between  either 
you  are  for  physicians  or  you  are  for 
elderly  people,  one  of  the  two.  That  is 
not  a  factual  argument.  That  is  simply 
unfactual  political  rhetoric  that  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

You  do  that  kind  of  thing  when  you 
are  losing  the  debate  on  the  merits. 
You  are  trying  to  set  up  strawmen. 

What  the  choice  really  is  is  what  is 
best  for  the  elderly,  what  is  best  for 
the  preservation  of  the  medicare 
system  and  what  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  reduce  costs  to  the  Treasury. 

That  choice  is  very  clearly  to  vote 
down  the  committee  amendment,  to 
vote  subsequently  for  the  motion  to 
recommit,  to  give  you  more  savings 
without  this  very  troublesome  manda- 
tory assignment  issue  that  is  so  con- 
troversial. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  four  rea- 
sons why  that  ought  to  be  the  choice. 

First,  mandatory  assignment  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  elderly. 
Mandatory  assignment  is  an  untried 
idea.  Never  any  hearings  in  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  on  this  idea. 
We  have  no  idea  how  it  is  going  to 
work,  but  we  do  know  it  can  cause 
problems. 

The  realization  of  those  problems 
caused  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  reject  this  in  a  full  committee 
recorded  vote  by  18  to  15.  We  do  not 
know  how  it  will  work,  but  we  know  it 
can  cause  problems. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  idea  of 
the  problems.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
doctors  of  this  country  never  take 
mandatory  assignment  now.  Anything 
you  do  to  increase  that  is  driving  the 
physicians  away  from  the  patients  and 
vice  versa. 

A  survey  that  was  taken  last  year 
and  appeared  in  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Review,  a  noted  health  care  maga- 
zine, reported  that  two-thirds  of  the 
physicians  in  the  country  would  opt 
out  of  the  medicare  system  if  they 
were  given  something  like  this  or  an 
all-or-nothing  choice.  Two-thirds,  not 
30  percent,  two-thirds. 

Now  when  two-thirds  of  the  doctors 
tell  their  patients,  the  elderly,  "I  am 
not  going  to  treat  you  any  more, "  or 
•you  have  to  pay  all  of  my  bill  and  get 
nothing  back  from  medicare,"  what 
kind  of  choice  is  that? 

Maybe  we  ought  to  think  about 
them  for  a  moment.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  have  some  hearings  to  explore  this 
kind  of  choice  before  we  pass  it  into 
law. 

Second,  the  committee  amendment 
freeze  only  does  half  the  job.  It  only 
freezes  the  in-patient  service  fees.  It 
does  not  freeze  the  out-patient  physi- 
cian fees.  This  is  going  to  cause 
gaming  of  the  system.  It  is  going  to 
cause  physicians  to  be  tempted  to 
treat  patients  on  the  out  care  basis.  It 
may  also  cause  the  actual  cost  to  the 
elderly  to  go  up,  because  the  elderly 
pay  20  percent  of  the  cost,  as  a  copay- 
ment,  for  all  of  those  out-patient  phy- 
sician fees.  So  the  more  of  the  out-pa- 
tient used,  the  more  the  elderly  are 
hurt  by  cost.  You  are  not  helping 
them. 

Third,  since  the  committee  amend- 
ment only  freezes  the  in-patient  fees, 
it  saves  only  $925  million.  The  Mem- 
bers have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  say  he  is  not  con- 
cerned if  we  defeat  this  amendment 
today.  He  thinks  he  can  win  in  the 
conference  and  accept  the  Senate  pro- 
visions on  the  fee  freeze. 

But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  are 
going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
that  does  have  a  physician  fee  freeze 
in  it,  not  just  of  the  in-patient,  but  the 
out-patient  as  well.  So  the  savings  go 
from  $925  million  to  $2.4  billion,  or 
$1.5  billion  more  than  the  committee 
amendment  offers. 

This  is  a  far  better  choice  for  the 
Treasury  and  for  our  deficit  problems. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  committee 
amendment  is  not  going  to  protect  the 
elderly.  The  last  several  speakers  in 


favor  of  the  amendment  have  been 
saying,  this  is  the  way  to  stop  the 
medicare  recipients  from  having  to 
pay  more  money. 

I  would  first  say  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  evidence  that  has 
been  offered  here  except  personal 
opinions  that  the  physicians,  in  fact, 
will  raise  their  fees  over  and  above  the 
freeze  and  will  pass  that  on.  We  do  not 
know  that. 

But  we  do  know  this.  In  the  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  offer  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  we  are  calling  for 
a  study  to  be  done  by  the  GAO  and  by 
HHS  to  monitor  very  carefully  this  1- 
year  freeze  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  what  happens. 

If  physicians  do  pass  on  and  do  raise 
their  fees,  we  will  know  it.  We  will 
have  the  facts,  not  just  assumptions. 
We  will  know  it  next  year  when  we  sit 
down  and  look  at  a  DRG  system  for 
part  B  physicians'  fees.  We  will  have 
that  evidence  before  us. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  factor 
that  has  not  been  brought  out  in  the 
debate.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep 
physicians  from  doing  that  is  to  bring 
the  market  pressures  upon  them.  This 
bill,  not  this  amendment,  this  bill  al- 
ready provides  for  the  publication  of  a 
list  of  physicians  who  accept  assign- 
ment. Not  those  who  accept  it  some- 
times, but  those  who  do  so  all  the 
time.  Every  medicare  beneficiary  in 
the  country  will  be  armed  with  this 
list  as  soon  as  this  reconciliation  bill 
becomes  law  and  will  know  which  phy- 
sicians in  their  community  will  treat 
them  just  for  the  assignment,  will  not 
charge  them  extra.  That,  coupled  with 
the  choice  we  leave  the  physician  and 
the  choice  we  leave  the  patient  of 
whom  they  want  to  take  care  of  them, 
where  they  want  to  be  treated,  will 
take  care  of  the  problem,  we  think,  of 
any  possibility  of  those  fees  being 
passed  on. 

So,  let  us  conclude.  The  best  choice 
really  for  the  country,  for  the  elderly, 
and  certainly  for  the  medicare  system 
is  not  this  ill-begotten,  ill-conceived, 
untried,  unheard  dangerous  amend- 
ment, but  to  vote  it  down  and  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1800 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  mandatory 
medicare  assignment  provision. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  mandatory 
medicare  assignment  is  a  terrible  idea 
which  will  unfairly  penalize  physicians 
throughout  this  country  without  any 
benefit  whatsoever  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  the  medi- 
care program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  only  18  percent  of  physicians 
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in  this  country  currently  take  volun- 
tary assig:iunent  on  all  of  their  cases. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and 
physicians  are  forced  to  accept  manda- 
tory assignment,  then  I  believe  thou- 
sands of  physicians  will  simply  opt  out 
of  the  medicare  program.  If  this 
occurs,  then  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  on  medicare  for  their  very 
existence  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  re- 
quired medical  treatment. 

As  an  alternative.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  it  is  tragic  that  this  body  is 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  Jones/Moore  .substitute 
amendment.  This  amendment,  which  I 
strongly  support,  would  freeze  physi- 
cians' fees  for  medicare  patients  for  1- 
year  and  it  would  replace  mandatory 
assignments  with  a  voluntary  system 
which  would  be  closely  monitored  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Unlike  the  Rostenkowski  amend- 
ment, the  Jones/Moore  substitute 
would  freeze  physicians'  fees  for  serv- 
ices provided  both  in  and  out  of  a  hos- 
pital and  it  would,  in  fact,  end  up 
saving  the  medicare  program  $1.5  bil- 
lion more  than  the  Rostenkowski  man- 
datory assignment  amendment  with- 
out doing  unnecessary  harm  to  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  is  the  proper  approach,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  Texas  Medical  Association  for 
their  leadership  in  this  issue.  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  fees  have  already  been 
frozen  for  medicare  patients  for  some 
time,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association's  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  in  this  body 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  address  the  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  medicare  program 
and  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  enact  legis- 
lation to  insure  the  financial  health  of 
this  critical  system. 

Nevertheless,  in  our  haste  to  enact 
this  budget  reconciliation  bill,  let  us 
not  end  up  doing  more  harm  than 
good.  In  my  judgment,  this  mandatory 
assignment  provision  is  a  very  bad  idea 
because  it  will  unfairly  harm  physi- 
cians, senior  citizens,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  medicare  program  itself. 

This  amendment,  which  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  public  hearings, 
was  defeated  last  year  on  a  18-to-15 
vote  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  I  urge  that  we  follow 
the  committee's  lead  in  this  matter  by 
rejecting  this  misguided  mandatory  as- 
sigrunent  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Plippo). 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment amendment.   I   am   opposed   to 


this  amendment  because  of  my  con- 
cern for  our  elderly  constituents,  espe- 
cially those  in  rural  areas.  We  have 
always  maintained  that  we  should  not 
create  a  duel  system  of  health  care  in 
this  country— one  for  the  elderly  medi- 
care population  and  one  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  also  operated  the 
medicare  program  to  assure  elderly  pa- 
tients that  they  would  be  able  to  go  to 
the  physician  of  their  choice.  In  fact. 
Congress  created  medicare  so  that  our 
elderly  would  be  able  to  have  these 
choices. 

This  amendment  could  break  those 
commitments  to  freedom  of  choice  and 
quality  health  care.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  what  I  see  as  the  possi- 
ble negative  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment. A  medicare  patient  who  has 
been  going  to  her  family  physician  for 
20  years  suddenly  will  not  be  able  to 
because  the  Government  has  made  the 
payment  level  so  low  that  the  doctor 
can  no  longer  afford  to  care  for  her. 
Under  this  amendment,  even  if  she 
could  afford  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween his  charge  and  medicares  pay- 
ment the  doctor  could  not  bill  for  it. 
She  would  be  forced  to  find  another 
physician  because  her  regular  doctor 
can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  her  as  a 
patient.  This  physician  has  complete 
records  on  her  case  and  more  impor- 
tantly has  her  faith  and  trust.  Obvi- 
ously, this  woman  does  not  want  to 
seek  another  physician.  Yet,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  that  may  be 
the  result  that  we  will  force  on  many 
of  the  elderly. 

I  think  this  could  be  a  tremendous 
problem  in  rural  areas  with  few  physi- 
cians. There,  the  elderly  have  few 
choices  they  can  make. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  "no"  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  think  ought  to  be  cleared 
up.  One  is  the  assertion  that  mandato- 
ry assignment  is  untried.  That  is  only 
true  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  true  of 
part  B.  It  is  not  true  of  part  A. 

The  hospitals  have  had  mandatory 
assignments  for  19  years.  If  anybody 
in  this  body  wants  to  indulge  the  pre- 
sumption that  hospitals  are  somehow 
more  noble  than  doctors,  then  assume 
that  the  doctors  would  act  differently 
from  the  way  the  hospitals  have  acted. 
The  hospitals  have  not  withdrawn 
from  the  medicare  program.  The  hos- 
pitals have  accepted  assignment.  And 
why  do  you  suppose  that  is  true? 

One  reason  that  is  true  is  that  the 
doctors  of  this  country  under  medi- 
care, in  effect,  set  their  own  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  Governor 
out  in  Indiana  a  number  of  years  ago 
who.  upon  meeting  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  said,  "I  just 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  whatever  you 
have  in  your  head.  " 


That,  in  essence,  is  the  method  of 
setting  doctors'  fees  under  the  part  B 
medicare  system.  Whatever  the  doc- 
tors had  in  their  heads  the  year  before 
comes  down  through  the  formula  as 
the  basis  for  the  reimbursement  the 
year  after  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, the  prevailing  fees  that  are 
charged  by  doctors  the  year  before. 

I  appeal  to  this  body  to  make  up 
your  minds.  Do  you  believe  in  a  safety 
net  when  you  come  to  making  cuts  in 
social  programs  or  do  you  not  believe 
in  a  safety  net?  Because  this  freeze, 
without  the  mandatory  assignment, 
means  there  is  no  safety  net  at  all. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that  you  do  not 
need  a  safety  net,  then  you  must  be- 
lieve that  the  doctors  are  not  going  to 
abandon  their  patients  simply  because 
they  are  required  to  settle  for  the  very 
fees  that  they  themselves  charged  a 
year  before  on  which  these  reimburse- 
ments are  based. 

I  think  that  we  might  form  a  rather 
better  opinion  of  the  doctors  of  this 
country  and  the  Hippocratic  oath  that 
they  took.  Name  me  the  doctor  who  is 
going  to  say  because  he  or  she  cannot 
have  a  few  extra  dollars,  take  it  out  of 
the  hide  of  this  old  person  who  is  sick 
in  the  hospital,  is  going  to  tell  that  old 
person  to  root  hog  or  die.  Which 
doctor  is  going  to  do  that?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  doctor,  any  reputable 
doctor,  is  going  to  do  a  thing  of  that 
kind. 

So  if  you  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, if  you  vote  this  amendment 
down,  you  vote  down  both  the  freeze 
and  the  mandatory  assignment.  At  the 
very  least,  you  say  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  not  take  $900  million  in 
the  next  3  years  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  old  people  of  this  country  and  it 
will  not  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
physicians,  although  I  point  out  to 
you  that  the  price  of  a  Mercedes  has 
actually  gone  down  in  the  last  year. 

If  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
though,  you  come  back  and  vote  a 
freeze  without  the  assignment,  let  the 
record  show  that  you  then  vote  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  elderly,  if  the 
theory  of  the  other  side  is  right  that 
the  doctors  will  not  treat  them  under 
mandatory  assignment.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly,  I 
think  the  real  opposition  around  this 
issue  revolves  around  the  proposition 
that  physicians  are  going  to  opt  out  of 
medicare  if  this  amendment  passes.  I 
think  all  of  the  Members  feel  that  if 
there  were  a  substantial  risk  of  that 
happening,  we  would  oppose  mandato- 
ry assignment.  But  I  just  do  not  see 
that  being  very  likely,  because  the 
mandatory    assignment    provision    is 


limited  to  inpatient  services.  Although 
there  might  be  a  significant  risk  of 
physicians  opting  out  of  outpatient 
care  and  office  visits,  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  they  will  refuse  to  provide 
care  to  patients  who  need  hospital 
services.  And  that  is  all  this  amend- 
ment does.  Personally,  I  have  got 
enough  confidence  in  the  physician 
community  and  expect  them  to  re- 
spond more  appropriately  than  all  the 
dire  consequences  that  are  predicted 
here  today  if  this  amendment  passes. 
Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment that  the  arguments  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment  are  the  same  argu- 
ments that  we  heard  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  the  early  1960's  when  we 
were  debating  medicare.  It  was  said 
then  if  we  adopted  a  medicare  pro- 
gram there  would  be  no  care  in  rural 
areas  and  that  doctors  would  not  care 
for  senior  citizens,  that  the  elderly 
would  just  have  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. That  did  not  happen.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  if  this  amendment 
passes  it  will  happen  either. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  how 
can  that  doctor  who  has  not  signed 
that  medicare  assignment  set  that 
little  girl's  arm  without  taking  her  to 
the  hospital? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready belabored  that  kind  of  issue. 
Again,  I  want  to  .say  that  I  just  do  not 
think,  given  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion is  limited  to  just  inpatient  serv- 
ices, that  the  doctor  is  going  to  walk 
away  from  that  little  girl. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment to  freeze  physican  fees  and  re- 
quire physicians  to  accept  the  medi- 
care rate  as  payment  in  full  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  medicare  beneficiaries. 
Few  question  the  need  for  a  physician 
fee  freeze  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  already  recommended 
that  its  members  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  such  a  freeze.  My  concern  lies 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  amendment 
which  calls  for  doctors  to  take  what 
medicare  pays  as  full  payment  for 
services  regardless  of  the  patient's 
ability  to  pay— mandatory  assignment. 

Although  this  mandatory  assign- 
ment provision  represents  a  major 
policy  change  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, no  public  hearings  have  been 
held  on  it.  In  fact,  the  provision  was 
defeated  during  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  consideration.  Our  elderly 
constituents  are  certainly  misled  on 
this  issue  if  they  think  that  such  a 
provision  would  keep  down  their 
health  care  costs.  In  fact,  physicians 
may  choose  to  opt  out  of  the  system 
which  would  limit  a  constituent's 
choice  of  care.  If  the  constituent 
chooses  to  continue  with  the  physician 
who  had  opted  out,  then  the  constitu- 
ent would  have  to  pay  full  costs  with 


no  medicare  reimbursement.  Let  us 
support  a  voluntary  fee  freeze  for  phy- 
sicians and  defeat  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Chairman,  today 
you  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  that  is  vitally  important 
to  the  elderly  and  to  the  Nation.  The 
■freeze  with  assignment"  amendment 
offered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reduces  the  budget  deficit 
while  protecting  the  elderly  from  a 
portion  of  rising  health  care  costs. 

As  I  have  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try I  have  met  many  elderly  people 
who  are  desperately  afraid  they  will  be 
unable  to  pay  their  doctor  bills.  Their 
fears  are  justified: 

The  elderly  now  are  responsible  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  doctors' 
charges— medicare  pays  less  than  half. 

A  major  part  of  this  problem  stems 
from  doctors  who  submit  bills  to  the 
elderly  that  exceed  what  medicare 
considers  reasonable.  In  1983  alone, 
these  excess  charges  were  $2.5  billion. 

To  relieve  this  problem  I  believe  we 
should  mandate  assignment  for  all 
physician  services  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  that. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  does  not  go  all  the  way 
but  it  is  a  big  step  toward  achieving 
this  goal. 

The  elderly  are  watching  our  vote 
today  very  closely.  This  amendment 
has  the  full  support  of  all  major  senior 
citizens  organizations.  The  AMA  op- 
poses it  but  many  doctors  and  at  least 
one  national  physician  organization 
support  it.  And.  mandatory  assign- 
ment has  been  endorsed  by  the  future 
doctors  of  America  through  their 
American  Medical  Students  Associa- 
tion. 

We  are  not  asking  much  of  doctors, 
but  the  benefits  of  this  amendment 
for  deficit  reduction,  for  the  future  of 
medicare,  and  for  the  elderly  are  enor- 
mous. 

I  urge  you,  and  the  elderly  of  Amer- 
ica urge  you,  to  vote  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
will  let  the  administration  close  the 
debate  on  its  statement  that  it  issued 
today.  April  12: 

•The  administration  supports  adoption  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  as  yet  an- 
other installment  in  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit.  While  the  admin- 
istration has  reservations  about  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  physician  assignment  provi- 
sions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment,  the  administration  neverthe- 
less supports  adoption  of  the  l-year  physi- 
cian freeze  which  will  save  nearly  $1  billion 
in  the  next  3. years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  for  the  record 
that  the  average  income  of  the  physi- 
cians of  our  beloved  country  is 
$100,000.  The  average  income  of  a 
social  security  recipient  in  our  country 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  that. 


Vote  for  the  canes,  not  for  the 
stethoscopes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendment  to  the  bill?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Stokes,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5394)  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985.  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
483,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  lime. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOORE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moore  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  5394  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  instructions  to  report  back  the 
same  forthwith  w'ith  the  following  amend- 
ment: Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1984". 
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Improvement   Act   of    1983   (H.   Report   98- 
646). 

TITLE  II-CIVIL  SERVICE  AND 
MILITARY  RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS 

COST-Or-LIVINC  ADJUSTMENTS  DURING  FISCAL 
YEARS  1986  AND  1987 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  cost-of-living  increase 
under  a  Government  retirement  system  in 
annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  any 
early  retiree  taking  effect  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost-of-living  increase  which 
would  otherwise  be  effective  under  such 
system  for  that  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  considered  to  be  an  early  re- 
tiree if— 

(1)  the  individual  is  under  the  age  of  62 
years  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  involved; 

(2)  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  individual  is  not  computed  in  whole 
or  in  part  based  on  any  disability  of  the  in- 
dividual: and 

(3)  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  the  individual  is  based  upon  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  the  individual. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  survivor  annuity 
which  is  based  on  the  service  of  any  early 
retiree  subject  to  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

<d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
cost-of-living  increase  under  a  Government 
retirement  system'  means  any  increase 
under— 

(1)  section  8340(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(2)  section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980: 

<3)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1964  for  Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note): 

(4)  section  1401a(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code:  or 

(5)  the  provisions  of  any  other  retirement 
system  for  Government  officers  or  employ- 
ees which  the  President  determines,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  is  based  on  adjustments  under 
any  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 
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payment  for  outpatient  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests 
Sec  301.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1833 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (D)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(D)  with  respect 
to  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  part,  the  amounts 
paid  shall  be  equal  to  80  percent  (or  100  per- 
cent, in  the  case  of  such  tests  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment 
described  in  section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  or 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(1))  of  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (h).  or  (ii)  the 
amount  of  the  charges  billed  for  the  tests.  ": 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  (D)"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  after  'subparagraph  (C) ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)(B): 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(C):  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests  for  which  payment  is  made  under  this 
part.  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of  (i)  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (h).  or 
(ii)  the  amount  of  the  charges  billed  for  the 
tests:". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  'b):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following:  ".  and  (4)  such  deductible 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an  assign- 
ment described  in  -section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii). 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(1).  or  to  a  provider  of  services  with 
an  agreement  in  effect  under  section  1866". 

(c)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  a  national 
fee  schedule  for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests 
for  which  payment  is  made  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  Secretary  shall  set  the  fee  schedule  at 
60  percent  of  the  prevailing  charge  level  de- 
termined pursuant  to  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  section  1842(b)(3)  for  similar 


diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  July  1,  1984,  adjust- 
ed annually  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers 
(U.S.  city  average)  and  subject  to  such  other 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  justified  by  technological  changes. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  provided 
under  the  fee  schedule,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  and  establish  a  nominal  fee  to 
cover  the  costs  in  collecting  the  sample  on  a 
diagnostic  laboratory  test  that  was  per- 
formed and  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  this  part,  except  that  not  more  than 
one  such  fee  may  be  provided  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  samples  collected 
in  the  same  encounter. 

"(4)(A)  During  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning July  I,  1984,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  fee  schedule  under  this  subsection  to 
be  established  on  a  regional  or  statewide 
basis  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  na- 
tional fee  schedule  is  inappropriate  at  such 
time  because  of  limitations  in  the  data  avail- 
able to  establish  such  a  schedule. 

"(B)  In  establishing  a  fee  schedule  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  an  adju.stment  to  take  into  account,  with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  the  expenses  of  di- 
agnostic laboratory  tests  attributable  to 
wages,  the  relative  difference  between  a  re- 
gion's or  local  area's  wage  rates  and  the 
wage  rate  presumed  in  the  data  on  which 
the  schedule  is  based. 

•■(5)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  request  for 
payment  for  a  diagnostic  laboratory  test  for 
which  payment  may  otherwise  be  made 
under  this  part— 

(A)  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  a  physician  with  respect  to  such  test 
unless  the  physician  (or  another  physician 
with  whom  the  physician  shares  his  prac- 
tice) personally  performed  or  supervised  the 
performance  of  the  test,  and 

"(B)  payment  for  such  a  test  performed 
by  a  laboratory  which  is  independent  of  a 
physician's  office  or  a  rural  health  clinic 
may  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  assign- 
ment described  in  section  1842(b)(3)(B)(ii), 
under  the  procedure  described  in  section 
1870(f)(1),  or  to  a  provider  of  services  with 
an  agreement  in  effect  under  section  1866. ". 

(d)  Section  1842(h)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(h))  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
1866(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  with  respect  to  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests"  after  "section  1861(s)(I0) ". 

(f)(1)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (42): 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (43):  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (44)  as 
paragraph  (43). 

(2)  Section  1903(i)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
I396b(i))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or",  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  performed  by 
a  physician,  independent  laboratory,  or  hos- 
pital (other  than  for  an  inpatient  of  the 
hospital),  to  the  extent  such  amount  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  payable  under  section 
1833(h)  for  such  tests.  ". 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  simplify  the  proce- 
dures under  section  1842  of  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Act  with  respect  to  claims  and  pay- 
ments for  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  and  repeal  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  diagnostic  labora- 
tory tests  furnished  on  or  after  July  1,  1984. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(f)(2)  shall  apply  to  payments  for  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984. 

COVERAGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEPATITIS  B 
VACCINE 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  I861(s)(10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(s)(10)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(lO)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■;  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  "'.epatitis  B  vaccine  and  its  adminis- 
tratior,  furnished  in  a  hospital  or  a  renal  di- 
alysis facility.". 

(b)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13951)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  services  described  in 
section  1861(s)(10)(B),  the  Secretary  may 
provide,  instead  of  the  amount  of  payment 
otherwise  provided  under  this  part,  for  pay- 
ment of  such  an  amount  or  amounts  as  rea- 
sonably reflects  the  general  cost  of  effi- 
ciently providing  such  services."/ 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  .services  furnished  on  or  after  July 
1.  1984. 

PART  B  PAYMENT  FOR  SERVICES  OF  TEACHING 
PHYSICIANS 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  1842(b)(6)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(b)(6)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "physician  who  has  a 
substantial  practice  outside  the  teaching 
setting"  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "physician  who  is  not  a  teaching 
physician  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'outside  practice"  in 
clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prac- 
tice outside  the  teaching  setting"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian who  does  not  have  a  practice  described 
in  clause  (i)"  in  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  under 
clause  (iii).  in  the  case  of  a  teaching  physi- 
cian"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "greater"  in  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "greatest": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (I)  of  clause  (ii); 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (II)  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  or": 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  the 
following  new  subclause: 

■(III)  75  percent  of  the  prevailing  charges 
paid  for  similar  services  in  the  same  locali- 
ty."; and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  If  all  the  teaching  physicians  in  the 
hospital  agree  to  have  payment  made  for  all 
physicians'  services  under  this  part  fur- 
nished patients  in  the  hospital  on  the  basis 
of  an  assignment  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)(ii)  or  under  the  procedure  described 
in  section  1870(f)(1).  the  carrier  shall  take 
into  account  the  amounts  otherwise  payable 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  similar  serv- 
ices in  the  same  locality.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  July  1.  1984. 


INFORMATION  ON  PHYSICIAN  ASSIGNMENT 
PRACTICES 

Sec  304.  Section  1842  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

•■(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  annu- 
ally a  list  of  physicians  serving  individuals 
enrolled  under  this  part  indicating  the 
share  (by  percentile  intervals  not  to  exceed 
quartiles)  of  claims  which  each  physician 
has  accepted  on  an  assignment  basis  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  has 
had  payment  made  under  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(1)  in  the  preceding 
year. 

■'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  in 
each  office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration the  information  compiled  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  local  geographic  area 
served  by  the  office  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  end  of  each  year  and, 
upon  request,  by  mail  from  each  carrier. 
The  Secretary  shall,  when  such  information 
becomes  available,  annually  notify  each  in- 
dividual enrolled  under  this  part  of  the 
availability  of  such  information. 

■■(j)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  annu- 
ally a  list  of  all  physicians  who  have  agreed 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  accept 
payment  under  this  part  on  the  basis  of  an 
assignment  (described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  under  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(1)  for  all  services 
furnished  under  this  part  during  the  follow- 
ing twelve-month  period  to  individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  part. 

"(2)  To  permit  the  publishing  of  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary 
shall  annually,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
twelve-month  period,  offer  physicians  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  will  accept  payment  under  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  (de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii))  or  under 
the  procedure  described  in  section  1870(f)(1) 
for  all  services  furnished  under  this  part 
during  the  following  twelve-month  period  to 
individuals  enrolled  under  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  provide 
to  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
and  residing  in  a  local  geographic  area 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  list  of  all 
physicians  in  that  area  who  have  signed 
such  an  agreement  for  the  following  twelve- 
month period.". 

study  of  MEDICARE  PART  B  PAYMENTS 

Sec  305.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  study  and  report 
to  Congress,  no  later  than  June  30.  1985.  on 
methods  by  which  payment  amounts  and 
other  program  policies  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
modified— 

(A)  to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  relative 
amounts  paid  to  physicians  by  type  of  serv- 
ice, locality,  and  specialty,  with  particular 
attention  to  any  inequities  betw-een  cogni- 
tive services  and  medical  procedures; 

(B)  to  increase  incentives  for  physicians 
and  other  suppliers  under  such  part  to 
accept  assignment  for  medicare  services: 
and 

(C)  to  provide  incentives  for  physicians 
and  other  providers  not  to  provide  increased 
or  otherwise  excessive  amounts  of  hospital, 
physician,  and  other  health  care  services. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  study  under  para- 
graph (1)(A).  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  relative  time,  complexity,  in- 
vestment in  professional  training,  and  over- 
head expenses  necessary  to  the  provision  of 
various  medical  services  and  procedures. 
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(3)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  one  or  more  national 
or  regional  fee  schedules  for  payments 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  are  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  the  study  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  study  and  fa- 
cilitate Congressional  review,  the  Secretary 
shall  compile  a  centralized  medicare  part  B 
charge  data  base,  utilizing  information 
gathered  by  the  medicare  carriers  and  used 
by  them  in  making  the  1984  reasonable 
charge  updates.  Such  data  shall  include  in- 
formation, by  procedure,  on— 

(1)  utilization. 

(2)  assignment  rates  of  physicians  and 
suppliers. 

(3)  actual,  customary,  and  prevailing 
charges,  and 

(4>  the  differences  in  charges  by  physician 
specialty  and  locality. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  for  legislative 
amendments  necessary  to  implement  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  study 
under  this  section. 

(d)  In  preparing  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  shall  consult,  as 
appropriate,  with  national  organizations  of 
physicians  and  other  interested  associations 
and  individuals. 

PACEMAKER  REIMBURSEMENT  REVIEW  AND 
REFORM 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
revisions  to  the  current  guidelines  for  the 
payment  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  transtelephonic 
monitoring  of  cardiac  pacemakers.  Such  re- 
vised guidelines  shall  include  provisions  re- 
garding the  specifications  for  and  frequency 
of  transtelephonic  monitoring  procedures 
which  will  be  found  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  if  the  guidelines  required  by  paragraph 
(I)  have  not  been  issued  and  put  into  effect 
by  October  1,  1984.  payment  may  not  be 
made  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  transtelephonic 
monitoring  procedures  (with  respect  to  a 
single-chamber  cardiac  pacemaker  powered 
by  lithium  batteries)  conducted  more  fre- 
quently than— 

(i)  weekly  during  the  first  month  after  im- 
plantation, 

(ii)  once  every  two  months  during  the 
period  representing  80  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated life  of  the  implanted  device,  and 

(iii)  monthly  thereafter. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  only  apply  to 
the  monitoring  of  t,ingle-chamber  cardiac 
pacemaker  devices  powered  by  lithium  bat- 
teries, and  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where 
the  Secretary  (or  the  Secretary's  agent)  de- 
termines that  special  medical  factors  (in- 
cluding possible  evidence  of  pacemaker  mal- 
function) justify  more  frequent  transtele- 
phonic monitoring  procedures. 

(bxl)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  and 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  regardmg  the 
appropriateness  of  the  current  rate  of  reim- 
bursement under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices associated  with  implantation  or  replace- 
ment of  pacemaker  devices  and  pacemaker 
leads.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account 
the  amounts  recognized  as  reasonable  with 
respect  to  such  procedures  and  the  time  and 
difficulty  of  such  procedures  at  the  current 
time  in  comparison  with  such  amounts  and 
the  time  and  difficulty  of  such  procedures 


at  the  time  the  rates  for  such  procedures 
were  first  established  under  such  part.  In 
making  such  review  and  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  recognized  rates  by  20  percent. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
review  described  in  this  subsection  not  later 
than  October  1.  1984. 

(c)  Section  1866  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395CC)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Vion: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, provide  for  a  registry  of  all  cardiac 
pacemaker  devices  and  pacemaker  leads  for 
which  payment  was  made  under  this  title. 
Such  registry  shall  include  the  manufactur- 
er, model,  serial  number,  and  manufactur- 
er's price  of  each  such  device  or  lead,  the 
name  of  the  recipient  of  such  device  or  lead, 
the  date  and  location  of  the  implantation  or 
removal  of  the  device  or  lead,  the  name  of 
the  physician  involved  in  implanting  or  re- 
moving such  device  or  lead,  the  name  of  the 
hospital  or  other  provider  billing  for  such 
procedure,  any  express  or  implied  warran- 
ties associated  with  such  device  or  lead 
under  contract  or  State  law,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be 
appropriate.  Such  registry  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  assisting  the  Secretary  in  deter- 
mining when  payments  may  properly  be 
made  under  this  title,  determining  when  in- 
spection by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion may  be  necessary  under  paragraph  (2), 
and  carrying  out  studies  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  such  devices  and  leads.  In  carrying 
out  any  such  study,  the  Secretary  may  not 
reveal  any  specific  information  which  iden- 
tifies any  pacemaker  device  or  lead  recipient 
by  name  (or  which  would  otherwise  identify 
a  specific  recipient).  Any  person  or  organiza- 
tion may  provide  information  to  the  registry 
with  respect  to  cardiac  pacemaker  devices 
and  leads  other  than  those  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe,  based  upon  information  in 
the  pacemaker  registry  or  otherwise  avail- 
able to  him.  that  replacement  of  a  cardiac 
pacemaker  device  or  lead  for  which  pay- 
ment is  or  may  be  requested  under  this  title 
is  related  to  the  malfunction  of  a  device  or 
lead,  the  Secretary  may  require  that  person- 
nel of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
test  such  device,  or  be  present  at  the  testing 
of  such  device  by  the  manufacturer,  to  de- 
termine whether  such  device  was  function- 
ing properly". 

PAYMENT  FOR  DEBRIDEMENT  OF  MYCOTIC 
TOENAILS 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  pur- 
suant to  section  1862(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  that  payment  will  not  be  made  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  for  a  phy- 
sician's debridement  of  mycotic  toenails  to 
the  extent  such  debridement  is  performed 
for  a  patient  more  frequently  than  once 
every  60  days,  unless  the  medical  necessity 
for  more  frequent  treatment  is  documented 
by  the  billing  physician. 

PAYMENT  FOR  COSTS  OF  HOSPITAL-BASED 
MOBILE  INTENSIVE  CARE  UNITS 

Sec  308.  (axi)  In  the  case  of  a  project  or 
system  described  in  subsection  (b).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  that  the  amount  of  payments 
to  hospitals  covered  under  the  project  or 
system  (on  and  after  January  1,  1983)  shall 
include  payments  for  their  operation  of  hos- 
pital-based mobile  intensive  care  units  (as 
defined  by  State  statute)  if  the  State  pro- 


vides satisfactory  assurances  that  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  such  hospitals 
under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  under  the  demonstration 
project  or  system  (including  any  such  addi- 
tional amount  of  payment)  would  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  payments  which 
would  have  been  paid  under  such  titles  if 
the  demonstration  project  or  system  were 
not  in  effect. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
State  in  which  the  project  or  system  is  lo- 
cated notifies  the  Secretary— 

(A)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a 
demonstration  project  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1).  or 

(B)  within  a  reasonable  period  (estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary),  in  the  case  of  a 
system  described  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

that  the  State  does  not  want  paragraph  (1) 
to  apply  to  that  project  or  system. 

(b)  A  project  or  system  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  is— 

(1)  a  state-wide  demonstration  project 
under  section  222(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-603),  or 

(2)  a  state-wide  hospital  reimbursement 
control  system  approved  under  section 
1886(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

which  project  or  system  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  in  a  State  determined  on 
a  prospective  basis  and  related  to  a  classifi- 
cation of  patients  by  diagnosis-related 
groups. 

(c)  Payment  for  services  described  in  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  payments 
for  services  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

PAYMENT  FOR  PHYSICIAN'S  SERVICES 

Sec  309.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (S) 
through  (7),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(4)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians' 
services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any 
level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set 
for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1984.  in  the 
case  of  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1985, 

"(B)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  for 
periods  beginning  after  June  30,  1985,  the 
Secretary  shall  treat  the  levels  as  set  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  having  fully  provided 
for  economic  changes  which  would  have 
been  taken  into  account  but  for  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1, 
1984,  the  customary  charges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  .same  customary  charges 
as  were  recognized  under  this  section  for 
the  12-month  beginning  July  1,  1983.  " 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  items 
and  .services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1, 
1984. 

(bid)  The  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  establish  a  system  to  monitor  the 
impact  of  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and.  in  particular,  shall  monitor 
changes  in— 


(A)  the  medicare  physician  assignment 
rate  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)(C))  for 
physicians'  services  furnished  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  and  for  such  services  furnished 
to  low-income  medicare-beneficiaries. 

(B)  the  average  physician  disallowance  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (40(D)  for  physicians' 
services  furnished  to  medicare  beneficiaries 
and  for  such  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries. 

(C)  the  amount  (or  proportion)  of  charges 
for  physicians"  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries  which  are 
borne  directly  by  such  beneficiaries,  and 

(D)  patterns  of  physicians'  practices  in 
furnishing  such  services,  such  as  a  change 
in  the  volume  or  type  of  such  services. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  such  monitoring 
shall  be  conducted  through  methods  that 
permits  analysis  of  such  impacts  of  a  region- 
al, as  well  as  a  national,  basis. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  less  often  than  quarterly  on  the 
results  of  such  monitoring. 

(3)  If  such  monitoring  reveals  that— 
(A)(i)  there  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  2.0 

percentage  points  in  the  medicare  physician 
assignment  rate  from  the  rate  in  effect  for 
services  furnished  before  July  1984.  for 
medicare  beneficiaries  or  (ii)  there  has  been 
any  decrease  in  such  rate  for  physicians' 
services  furnished  to  low-income  medicare 
beneficaries.  or 

(B)  after  July  1,  1984,  (i)  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  2.0  percent  in  the  aver- 
age physician  disallowance  with  respect  to 
claims  for  physicians'  services  furnished  to 
medicare  beneficiaries,  or  (ii)  there  has  been 
any  increase  in  such  average  physician  disal- 
lowance for  such  services  furnished  to  low- 
income  medicare  beneficiaries, 
the  Administrator  immediately  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  of  such  fact  and  shall  include 
with  such  notice  such  legislative  and  other 
recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
assure  that  medicare  beneficiaries,  and  par- 
ticularly low-income  medicare  beneficiaries, 
are  not  charged  any  additional  amounts  as  a 
result  of  any  increases  in  charges  for  physi- 
cians' services  occurring  during  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  July  1,  1984. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

<A)  The  term  "medicare  beneficiary" 
means  an  individual  enrolled  in  the  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(B)  The  term  ""low-income  medicare  bene- 
ficiary" means  a  medicare  beneficiary  who 
is  a  low-income  individual  (as  defined  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  this  purpose). 

(C)  The  term  "medicare  physician  assign- 
ment rate"  means  the  proportion  of  claims 
for  payment  for  physicians'  services  submit- 
ted under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
an  assignment  described  in  section 
1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  or  under  the 
procedure  described  in  section  1870(f)(1)  of 
such  Act. 

(D)  The  term  ""average  physician  disallow- 
since"  means  the  average  nationwide  differ- 
ence per  claim,  for  requests  for  payment 
submitted  for  physicians'  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  between 
the  charges  billed  for  such  services  and  the 
amount  recognized  as  reasonable  with  re- 
spect to  such  services  under  such  part. 


"APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  1117.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  w'ith 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration."". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  appointments  made  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

permitting      LIMITED      PROVIDER      REPRESENTA- 
TION ON  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  322.  Section  1153(b)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c-2(b)(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(3)  The  Secretary"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(3)(A)  Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secre- 
tary"', and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  utilization  and  qual- 
ity control  peer  review  organization  with  a 
governing  board  composed  of— 

"(i)  not  more  than  15  members,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  a  contract  under  this 
part  with  the  organization  if  not  more  than 
one  of  the  members  of  its  governing  board  is 
a  member  of  a  governing  board,  officer,  or 
managing  employee  of  a  health  care  facility, 
or 

"(ii)  more  than  15  members,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  a  contract  under  this  part 
with  the  organization  if  not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  of  its  governing  board  are 
meqajbers  of  a  governing  board,  officer,  or 
managing  employee  of  a  health  care  facili- 
ty.". 

ACCESS  TO  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  323.  (a)  Sections  1814(a)  and  1835(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395f(a).  1395n(a))  are  each  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, service  by  a  physician  as  an  uncom- 
pensated officer  or  director  of  a  home 
health  agency  shall  not  constitute  having  a 
significant  ownership  interest  in,  or  a  signif- 
icant financial  or  contractual  relationship 
with,  such  agency.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1814(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395f(a))  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
1835(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  I395n(a))  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  except 
that  such  prohibition  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  home  health  agency  which  is  a 
sole  community  home  health  agency  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary) ". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  certifications  and 
plans  of  care  made  or  established  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  for  such  revision  of  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  reflect  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b). 

REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TUBERCULOSIS  TREATMENT 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  REQUIREMENT  OF  ACCRED- 
ITATION FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  324.  (a)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S,C.  1395f(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  inpatient  tubercu- 
losis hospital  services"  in  paragraph  (3), 


(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5).  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(B),"  in  the  sentence 
that  follows  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395X)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (g), 
(2)(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (f), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
sub.section  (f)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period, 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (f ),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""if  the  institution  is 
accredited"'   and   all   that    follows   through 

"Secretary"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  tuberculosis  unless 
it  is  a  tuberculosis  hospital  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (g))  or"  in  the  fifth  sentence  of 
subsection  (e),  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  tuberculosis"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (j)  following 
paragraph  (15). 

(c)  Section  1863  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395z)  is  amended  by  striking  out   "(g)(4).", 

(d)  Section  1866  of  such  Act  (42  U,S.C, 
1395cc)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tuberculosis  hospital 
services  and'"  in  subsection  (b)(3),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "inpatient  tuberculosis 
hospital  services  and""  in  subsection  (d). 

(e)  Section  1902(a)(28)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(28))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  tuberculosis'". 

(f)  Section  1903(g)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(g)(l))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'(including  an  institution  for  tuberculo- 
sis)" and  "(including  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals)". 

(g)  Section  1905(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tuber- 
culosis or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(h)  Section  1905(h)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396d(h)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  re- 
spectively. 

INDIRECT  PAYMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEDICAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  325.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1842(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395u(b)(5))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(B)""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(ii)",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  (B)  to  an  entity  (i)  which  pro- 
vides coverage  of  the  services  under  a 
health  benefits  plan,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  payment  is  not  made  under  this  part, 
(ii)  which  has  paid  the  person  who  provided 
the  service  an  amount  (including  the 
amount  payable  under  this  part)  which  that 
person  has  accepted  as  payment  in  full  for 
the  service,  and  (iii)  to  which  the  individual 
has  agreed  in  writing  that  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (B) ". 

INCLUDING  PODIATRISTS  IN  DEFINITION  OF 
PHYSICIAN'  FOR  OUTPATIENT  PHYSICAL  THER- 
APY SERVICES  AND  INCLUDING  PODIATRISTS 
AND  DENTISTS  IN  DEFINITION  OF  PHY'SICIAN' 
FOR  OUTPATIENT  AMBULATORY  SURGERY 

Sec  326.  (a)  Section  1861(p)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(p)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1861(r>(l)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  section  1861(r) ". 

(b)  Section  1832(a)(2)(F)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395k(a)(2)(F)(ii))  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "section  186!*r)(l)'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3) 
of  section  1861(r)". 

(c)  Section  1861(r)<3)  of  such  Act  <42 
U.S.C.  1395x<r)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and  (m)"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••.  (m).  and  (pKl)".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  •'.  1832(a)(2)(P)(ii)."  after 
•■1814(a)"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  BY  PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS  OF 
PLANS  FOR  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

Sec  327.  (a)  Section  1861(p)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(p)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  .  and  is  periodical- 
ly reviewed,  by  a  physician  (as  so  defined)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'by  a  physician 
(as  so  defined)  or  by  a  qualified  physical 
therapist  and  is  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician  (as  so  defined) '. 

(b)  Section  1835(a)(2MC)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395n(a)(2)(C)(ii))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  .  and  is  periodically  reviewed, 
by  a  physician"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  a  physician  or  by  the  qualified  physical 
therapist  provided  such  services  and  is  peri- 
odically reviewed  by  a  physician". 

(CI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  plans  of  care  established  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ACCESS  TO  RECORDS  OF  SUBCONTRACTORS 

Sec.  328.  (a)  Section  1861(v)(l)(I)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(v)(l)(I))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$50,000". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  to  contracts  with  subcontractors 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

MEDICARE  RECOVERY  AGAINST  CERTAIN  THIRD 
PARTIES 

Sec  329  (a)  Section  1862(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting 
"promptly"  after  "to  be  made". 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  may  be"  after  "has  been",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
States  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  responsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  law,  policy,  plan,  or 
insurance  (if  the  entity  would  be  required  to 
make  payment  if  an  appropriate  claim  were 
pursued,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
entity  has  not  already  made  payment),  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  entity  to 
which  payment  has  been  so  made  (if  the 
entity  is  other  than  the  individual  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  title),  or  by  joining  or 
intervening  in  any  action  related  to  the 
events  that  gave  rise  to  the  need  for  the 
item  or  service,  and  shall  be  subrogated  (to 
the  extent  of  the  payment  under  this  title) 
to  amy  right  of  the  individual  or  any  other 
entity  to  payment  under  such  a  law.  policy, 
plan,  or  insurance.". 

(b)  Section  1862(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  1395y(b)(2)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or 
may  be"  after  "has  been",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
states  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  responsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  plan  (if  the  entity 


would  be  required  to  make  payment  if  an 
appropriate  claim  were  pursued,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  entity  has  not  already 
made  payment),  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  entity  to  which  payment  has 
been  so  made  (if  the  entity  is  other  than  the 
individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title),  or  by  joining  or  intervening  in  any 
action  related  to  the  events  that  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  the  item  or  service,  and  shall 
be  subrogated  (to  the  extent  of  the  payment 
under  this  title)  to  any  right  of  the  individ- 
ual or  any  other  entity  to  payment  under 
such  a  plan.". 

(c)  Section  1862(b)(3)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395y(b)(3)(A)(ii))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or 
may  be"  after  "has  been",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  United 
States  may  recover  the  amount  of  any  such 
payment  under  this  title  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  entity  responsible  for 
payment  under  such  a  plan  (if  the  entity 
would  be  required  to  make  payment  if  an 
appropriate  claim  were  pursued,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  entity  has  not  already 
made  payment),  by  bringing  an  action 
against  the  entity  to  which  payment  has 
been  so  made  (if  the  entity  is  other  than  the 
individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title),  or  by  joining  or  intervening  in  any 
action  related  to  the  events  that  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  the  item  or  service,  and  shall 
be  subrogated  (to  the  extent  of  the  payment 
under  this  title)  to  any  right  of  the  individ- 
ual or  any  other  entity  to  payment  under 
such  a  plan.". 

USE  OF  ACCREDITING  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  ENTITIES  FURNISHING  SERVICES 

Sec  330.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1865(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395bb(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1861(e),  (j).  (o). 
or  (dd)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1832(a)(2)(P)(i),  1861(e),  1861(f). 
1861(j),  1861(0).  or  1861(p)(4)(A)  or  (B). 
paragraphs  (11)  and  (12)  of  section  186 Ks). 
or  section  1861(aa)(2).  1861(cc)(2).  or 
1861(dd)(2)".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "institution  or  agency" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "entity". 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  ACCREDITATION  SURVEYS 

Sec  331.  Section  1865(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395bb(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  (on  a  confidential 
basis)"  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"The  Secretary  may  not  disclose  any  accred- 
itation survey  made  and  released  to  him  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation, or  any  other  national  accreditation 
body,  of  an  entity  accredited  by  such  body.". 

THIRTY-DAY  COVERAGE  FOR  SERVICES  FUR- 
NISHED BY  A  HOME  HEALTH  AGENCY  WHOSE 
AGREEMENT  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED 

Sec  332.  (a)  Section  1866(b)(4)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(b)(4)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  calendar  year  in  whicli"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "30  days  after". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  terminations 
whose  effective  date  falls  after  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


) 


TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  WITH  INSTITU- 
TIONS AND  ENTITIES  WHERE  OWNERS  OR  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  INDIVIDUALS  HAVE  BEEN  CON- 
VKTTED  OF  CERTAIN  OFFENSES 

Sfc  333.  Section  1866(b)(2)(G)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(b)(2)(G))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ".  or  that 
any  person  who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  own- 
ership or  control  interest  of  5  percent  of 
more  in  such  provider,  or  who  is  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  managing  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  n26(b))  of  such  provider. 
is  a  person  described  in  section  1126(a)(2)". 

ELIMINATION  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  334.  (a)  Section  1867  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  use.  1395dd)  is  repealed. 

(b)(l>  The  first  sentence  of  section  1863  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  I395z)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council  established  by  section 
1867,  appropriate  State  agencies"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  State 
agencies". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(d)(4)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f(d)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1867.". 

(3)  Section  361  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  907a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (i). 

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
COMPETITIVE  MEDICAL  PLANS 

Sec  335.  (a)  Subsection  (c)(3)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 1876  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395mm)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(3)(A)", 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  including  the  30-day 
period  specified  under  clause  (ii)"  after  "30 
days  duration  every  year",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  For  each  area  served  by  more  than 
one  eligible  organization  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  such 
organizations)  shall  establish  a  single  30-day 
period  each  year  during  which  all  eligible 
organizations  serving  the  area  must  provide 
for  open  enrollment  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  annual  per  capita 
rates  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  in  a  manner 
that  assures  that  individuals  enrolling 
during  such  a  30-day  period  will  not  have 
premium  charges  increased  or  any  addition- 
al benefits  decreased  during  the  12-monlh 
enrollment  period  for  which  the  individual 
is  enrolling.  An  eligible  organization  may 
provide  for  such  other  open  enrollment 
period  or  periods  as  it  deems  appropriate 
consistent  with  this  section.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(2) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  "and  except 
that  an  organization  (with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary)  may  provide  that  a  part  of 
the  value  of  such  additional  benefits  be 
withheld  and  reserved  by  the  Secretary  for 
sut)sequent  annual  contract  periods  to  the 
extent  required  to  stabilize  and  prevent 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  additional  bene- 
fits offered  in  those  subsequent  periods  by 
the  organization  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)". 

(c)(l>  Subsection  (g)(4)(A)  of  such  section 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  other  providers  of 
services "  after  "hospitals", 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  other  appropriate 
basis  for  payment  established  under  this 
title"  after  "section  1861(v))".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "inpatient  hospital". 


(2)  Subsection  (h)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties" in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "other  providers  of  services". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "1861(v))"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
in  each  instance. 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  other  appropriate 
basis  for  payment  established  under  this 
title"  after  "section  1886"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  in  the  second  sentence  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty" in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  other  provider  of  services". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  phase  in.  over  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  three  years,  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  to 
all  applicable  areas  in  the  United  States  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  not  ad- 
minstratively  feasible  to  establish  a  single 
30-day  open  enrollment  period  for  all  such 
applicable  areas  before  the  end  of  the 
period. 

DEADLINE  FOR  REPORT  ON  INCLUDING  PAYMENT 
FOR  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES  TO  HOSPITAL  IN- 
PATIENTS IN  DRC  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS 

Sec  336.  The  second  sentence  of  .section 
603(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "include,  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1985,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1985,  a  report  to  Congress  which  includes". 

FLEXIBLE  SANCTIONS  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  END-STAGE  RENAL 
DISEASE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  337.  Section  1881(c)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395rr(c)(3))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Where  the  Secretary  also  de- 
termines that  the  facility's  or  provider's 
failure  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary's 
plans  and  goals  does  not  jeopardize  patient 
health  or  safety  or  justify  termination  of 
certification,  the  Secretary  may,  instead  of 
terminating  or  withholding  certification  and 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  provider  or 
facility  and  to  the  public,  impose  such  other 
sanctions  as  may  be  appropriate,  which 
sanctions  may  include  denial  of  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  some  or  all  patients 
admitted  to  the  facility  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  graduated  reduction  in  reim- 
bursement for  all  patients.  ". 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  END-STAGE  RENAL 
DISEASE  NETWORKS 

Sec  338.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1881(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395rr(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  ben- 
efits provided  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  a  national  end-stage 
renal  disease  medical  information  system.". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  such  .sec- 
tion are  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'the  data  contained  in 
the  network's  annual  report  and  such 
other"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "network  plans  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  Secretary's 
plans",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "network's  plans"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "those  plans". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  .section  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  'and  network'^  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)",  and 

(C)  by  transferring  and  inserting  it  after 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  section. 

(b)  Section  1881(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395rr(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  nationally  and  by 
renal  di.sease  network."  in  paragraph  (1). 

(2)  by  adding  ■and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13), 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (14),  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (15)  as 
paragraph  ( 14). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  a  date,  established  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  and  not  earlier 
than  July  1,  1984,  as  of  which  date  the  Sec- 
retary has  in  operation  an  alternative 
means  of  performing  the  essential  data  col- 
lection activities  performed  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  renal  disease 
networks. 

REMOVING  COSTS  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS  FROM 
DRG-BASED  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  339.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1886(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395ww(a)(4))  is  amended  by  in- 
,serting  'and  costs  related  to  employment  or 
contracts  for  the  professional  services  of 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists'^  after 
■capital-related  costs". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
603(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  for  services  of  certified 
registered  nurse  anesthetists"  after  'physi- 
cians^  services". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  payments  for  cost  report- 
ing periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984.  and  before  October  1,  1986. 

DETERMINATION  OF  HOSPITAL  AREA  WAGE  INDEX 

Sec.  340.  (a)  Section  1886(d)(3)(E)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(d)(3)(E))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  .sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  under 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  that  demon- 
strates to  the  Secretary  in  a  current  fiscal 
year  that  the  adjustment  being  made  under 
the  previous  sentence  (or  under  paragraph 
(2)(H))  for  that  hospital's  discharges  in  that 
fiscal  year  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
wage  levels  in  the  labor  market  serving  the 
hospital,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  appropriate,  shall  modify  such  ad- 
justment for  that  hospital  for  discharges  in 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  difference  in  payment  amounts  in 
that  current  fiscal  year  to  the  hospital  that 
resulted  from  such  inaccuracy.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  meth- 
ods of  refining  and  improving  the  adequacy 
and  equity  of  the  area  wages  indices  used 
under  paragraphs  (2)(H)  and  (3)(E)  of  sec- 
tion 1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on  such 
developments  not  later  than  June  1.  1984. 

DEFINITION  OF  BONA  FIDE  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENT 
FOR  HOSPITAL  OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 

Sec  341.  In  the  administration  of  section 
1861(v)(l)(K)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(v)(l)(K)).  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
that  bona  fide  emergency  services'  shall  in- 
clude services  provided  in  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  after  the  onset  of  a  medical  con- 


dition manifesting  itself  by  symptoms  of 
sufficient  severity  that  the  absence  of  im- 
mediate medical  attention  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  by  a  prudent  layperson  possess- 
ing an  average  knowledge  of  health  and 
medicine,  to  result  in— 

(1)  placing  the  patient's  health  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

(2)  serious  impairment  to  bodily  functions. 

(3)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  bodily 
organ  or  part,  or 

(4)  development  or  continance  of  severe 
pain. 

DELAY  OF  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  SINGLE  REIM- 
BURSEMENT LIMIT  FOR  HOSPITAL-BASED 
SKILLED  NURSING  FACILITIES 

Sec  342.  Effective  September  30.  1983, 
section  102(b)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
248),  as  amended  by  section  605  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-21),  is  amended  by  striking  out  •Oc- 
tober 1,  1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■April  1.  1984  ". 

Part  B— Medicaid  Reconciliation 

AMENDMENTS 

Subpart  I— Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Amendments 

increased  FEDERAL  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  PER- 
CENTAGE FOR  SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  CERTAIN 
PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Sec  351.  (aid)  Section  1905(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Notwithstanding  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  shall  be  100 
per  centum  with  respect  to  amounts  ex- 
pended as  medical  assistance  for  sendees 
furnished  with  respect  to  a  qualified  preg- 
nant woman  or  child  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (n)).". 

(2)(A)  Section  1903(s)(l)(A)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396b(s)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'or  furnished  w-ith  respect  to  a 
qualified  pregnant  woman  or  child  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1905(n))"  after  ■Indian 
Health  Service". 

(B)  Section  1903(s)(2)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(s)(2))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and",  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■(D)  by  one-half  percentage  point  if  the 
State  provides  (and  provided  as  of  June  30, 
1983)  for  coverage  under  the  plan,  under 
clau.ses  (i)  and  (ii)(I)  of  section 
1902(a)(10)(A).  of— 

"(i)  all  children  described  in  section 
1905(a)(1)  and  in  section 

1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I); 

■■(ii)  all  pregnant  women  whom  the  State 
has  the  option  of  deeming  to  be  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
for  purposes  of  this  title  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 406(g)(2);  and 

■•(iii)(l)  individuals  receiving  aid  under  a 
Slate  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  pursuant 
to  section  407  by  virtue  of  being  deprived  of 
parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment  of  a  parent  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal earner  (as  de-scribed  in  such  section), 
or 

■■(II)  all  pregnant  women  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  family  which  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  aid  under  a  State  plan  under  part  A 
of  title  I'V  pursuant  to  section  407  if  the 
plan  required  the  payment  of  aid  with  re- 
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spect  to  dependent  children  deprived  of  pa- 
rental support  or  care  by  reason  of  the  un- 
employment of  a  parent  who  is  the  princi- 
pal earner  (as  described  in  such  section).". 

(3)  Section  1903<t)(l)<A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b(lMl)(A))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  furnished  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
pregnant  woman  or  child  'as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1905(n))"  after  "Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice". 

(b)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(n)  The  term  qualified  pregnant  woman 
or  child'  means— 

(1)  a  child  born  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983.  who  is  under  5  years  of  age  and  who  is 
described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(A)(iiKl)  and 
covered  under  the  State  plan  as  an  individ- 
ual described  in  section  1902(a)<10)<A),  or 
"<2)  a  pregnant  woman— 
■(A)  whom  the  State  has  the  option  of 
deeming  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  for  purposes  of 
this  title  by  reason  of  section  406(g)(2).  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
would  be  eligible  for  aid  under  a  State  plan 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  pursuant  to  section 
407  if  the  plan  required  the  payment  of  aid 
with  respect  to  dependent  children  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
unemployment  of  a  parent  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal earner  (as  described  in  such  section); 
and 

who  is  not  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
plan,  as  the  plan  was  in  effect  on  June  30. 
1983.  as  an  individual  described  in  section 
1902(a)<10)(A).". 

(r)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1984.  and  apply  to  payments 
made  to  providers  under  Stale  plans  on  and 
after  that  date. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)(B)  shall  apply  to  payments  to  States 
for  quarters  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1.  1983. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  State  plan 
approved  under  such  title  which  did  not 
make  all  children  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)  of  such  Act  eligible  for 
coverage  under  the  plan  as  of  June  30.  1983. 
may  limit  the  eligibility  of  coverage  of  such 
children  to  those  who  are  qualified  children 
described  in  section  1905(n)(l)  of  such  title. 

(d)  Effective  for  payments  made  to  provid- 
ers under  State  plans  on  or  after  October  1. 
1987.  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1905(n)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (added  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  a  pregnant  woman  who  is  described  in 
section  1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(I)  and  covered 
under  the  State  plan  as  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A):  and". 

PERMITTING  ELIMINATION  OF  "DEEMING"  OF 
INCOME  AND  RESOURCES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CERTAIN  MINOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

Sec  352.  (a)  Section  1902(a)(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(17)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (C)  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D)  the  following:  ".  and  (E)  at  the 
option  of  the  State,  do  not  take  into  account 
the  financial  responsibility  of  any  individual 
for  an  applicant  or  recipient  who  is  a  preg- 
nant woman  under  age  21  and  who  does  not 
have  legal  custody  over  other  children, 
unless  the  applicant  or  recipient  is  the  indi- 
vidual's spouse,  except  that  a  State  may 
limit  the  application  of  this  clause  (E)  to  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  who  live  in  such  an 


individuals  household,  in  a  custodial  insti- 
tution for  pregnant  women,  or  in  either 
such  a  household  or  such  an  institution". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  apply  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  MEDICAID  ENTITLEMENT  FOR 
CERTAIN  NEWBORNS 

Sec  353.  (a)  Section  1902(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(e))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  A  child  born  to  a  woman  eligible  for 
and  receiving  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  on  the  date  of  the  child's  birth 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  medical 
assistance  and  to  have  been  found  eligible 
for  such  assistance  under  such  plan  on  the 
date  of  such  birth  and  to  remain  eligible  for 
such  assistance  for  a  period  of  one  year  so 
long  as  the  child  is  a  member  of  the 
woman's  household  and  the  woman  remains 
eligible  for  such  assistance.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  children  born  on  or  after 
October  1.  1984. 

Subpart  II— Miscellaneous  Medicaid 
Changes 

MEDICALLY  NEEDY  INCOME  LEVELS 

Sec  361.  (a)  Section  1903(f)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(f)(3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after    (3) ".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph; 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  in 
the  case  of  a  family  consisting  only  of  two 
individuals  both  of  whom  are  adults  and  at 
least  one  of  w  hom  is  aged,  blind,  or  disabled, 
the  highest  amount  which  would  ordinarily 
be  paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size'  under 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  this  Act  shall,  at  the  State's 
option,  be  the  amount  determined  by  the 
State  agency  to  be  the  amount  of  the  aid 
which  would  ordinarily  be  payable  under 
such  plan  to  a  family  which  consists  of  one 
adult  and  two  children  and  which  is  without 
any  income  or  resources.  In  the  case  of  a 
State  which  has  an  applicable  income  limi- 
tation under  this  subsection  which  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  applicable  income  limita- 
tion permitted  consistent  with  paragraph 
(1)(B)  for  families  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  sentence,  section 
1902(a)(10)(C)(i)(III)  shall  not  prevent  the 
State  from  establishing  under  the  previous 
sentence  an  applicable  income  limitation  for 
families  described  in  that  sentence  which  is 
greater  than  the  income  limitation  applica- 
ble to  other  families.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  to  payments  to  States 
under  section  1903  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1984. 

RECERTIFICATION  OF  NEED  FOR  STAYS  IN 
SKILLED  NURSING  AND  INTERMEDIATE  CARE 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  362.  (a)  Section  1903(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(g))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  '.  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty or  intermediate  care  facility  on  60  days" 
in  the  matter  in  paragraph  (1)  before  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  intermediate  care  facility  on  60 
days,  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  on  30 
days  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ty services,  or  intermediate  care  facility 
services  furnished  beyond  60  days"  in  the 


matter  in  paragraph  (1)  before  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
intermediate  care  facility  furnished  beyond 
60  days  or  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
furnished  beyond  30  days"; 

(31  by  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  services 
that  are  skilled  nursing  facility  or  interme- 
diate care  facility  services  other  than  in  an 
institution  for  the  mentally  retarded,  at 
least  as  frequently  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (7)."  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  after  "every 
60  days  ("; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  find  a  showing  of 
a  State,  with  respect  to  a  calendar  quarter 
under  paragraph  (1),  to  be  satisfactory 
under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  such  paragraph  as  applicable  to  a  type  of 
facility  or  institutional  services,  if  the  frac- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  with  re- 
spect to  that  quarter  for  that  type  of  serv- 
ices is  equal  to  or  less  than  3  one-hun- 
dredlhs.": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(5)  In  "  in  paragraph 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■(5)(A)(i) 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
in"; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
the  following: 

"(ii)  As  used  in  clause  (i).  the  term  show- 
ing' does  not  include  a  State's  showing  made 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State's  un.satisfactory 
and  invalid  showing  made  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  d)  with  respect  to  a  type 
of  facility  or  institutional  services  in  a  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  per  centum  amount  of 
the  reduction  of  the  State's  Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage  for  that  type  of  serv- 
ices under  paragraph  (1).  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  any  per  centum  reduction  under 
subparagraph  (A),  is  equal  to  5  per  centum 
multiplied  by  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  total  number  of  patients,  receiving  that 
type  of  services  in  that  quarter  under  the 
State  plan,  whose  records  were  included  in 
sample  onsite  surveys  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  such  requirements  for  that  quarter 
under  paragraph  (2).  and 

"(B)  the  numerator  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  such  patients  receiving  such 
type  of  services  in  that  quarter  whose 
records  were  found  under  such  surveys  not 
to  comply  with  such  requirements.  ";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(7)1  A)  With  respect  to  inpatients  of— 

"(i)  skilled  nursing  facilities,  the  frequen- 
cy of  recertifications  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  is— 

"(I)  on  or  before  30.  60.  and  90  days  after 
the  date  of  admittance  to  the  facility,  and 

"(ID  each  60  days  thereafter:  and 

"(ii)  intermediate  care  facilities,  the  fre- 
quency of  recertifications  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( I )( A )  is— 

"(I)  on  or  before  60  and  180  days  after  the 
date  of  admittance  to  the  facility. 

"(ID  on  or  before  12,  18.  and  24  months 
after  the  date  of  admittance  to  the  facility, 
and 

"(III)  annually  thereafter. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  re- 
certification  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  done  on  a  timely  basis  if  it  was  per- 
formed not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date 
the  recertification  was  otherwise  required 
and  the  State  can  demonstrate  that  there 


was  good  cause  for  the  physician's  failure  to 
meet  the  recertification  deadline.". 

(b)  Such  .section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  standards  which 
govern  the  provision  of  care  in  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  plans  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  enforcement  of  such  standards,  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents  and  to  promote  the  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  public  moneys.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1984.  except  that 
the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  and  (3)  of  sub.section  (a)  and  section 
1903(g)(7)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(added  by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (7)  of  subsection  (a))  shall  not  apply 
to  individuals  admitted  to  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities before  July  1.  1984. 

WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERSHIP  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  CERTAIN  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  363.  Section  1903(m)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(m)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization  that— 

"(i)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  at 
least  25.000  members. 

"(ii)  is  and  has  been  a  qualified  health 
maintenance  organization  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1310(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years, 

"(iii)  provides  basic  health  services 
through  members  of  the  staff  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

"(iv)  is  located  in  an  area  designated  as 
medically  underserved  under  section  1302(7) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 

"(V)  previously  received  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirement described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii) 
under  .section  1 1 15. 

the  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  the  re- 
quirement described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii) 
but  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  warrant  such  modifi- 
cation or  waiver  and  that  the  organization 
has  taken  and  is  taking  reasonable  efforts  to 
enroll  individuals  who  are  not  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title  or  under  title  XVIII.". 

PROHIBITING  MEDICAID  COPAYMENTS  FOR 
PRESCRIBED  DRUGS 

Sec.  364.  (a)  Sections  1916(a)(2KD)  and 
1916(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396o(a)(2)(D),  13960(b)(2)(D))  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before 
"services"  and  by  inserting  after  "is  en- 
rolled" the  following:  "",  or  prescribed 
drugs". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  apply  (except  as  provided  under 
paragraph  (2))  to  payments  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quar- 
ters beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1984. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  April 
1.  1985. 


MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  MEDICAID  PAYMENTS  TO 
PUERTO  RICO.  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  GUAM. 
THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS.  AND  AMERI- 
CAN SAlVtOA 

Sec  365.  Effective  beginning  w"ith  fiscal 
year  1984.  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 1108(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1308(c))  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Puerto  Rico  shall  not  exceed 
$77,100,000. 

"(2)  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  not  exceed 
$2,600,000. 

"(3)  Guam  shall  not  exceed  $2,400,000. 

"(4)  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall 
not  exceed  $600,000.  and 

"(5)  American  Samoa  shall  not  exceed 
$1,300,000.  ". 

PAYMENT  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Sec  366.  The  provisions  of  section 
1902(a)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13&6a(a)(13)).  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  payment 
otherwise  to  be  made  to  a  public  psychiatric 
hospital  due  to  the  level  of  care  received  in 
such  hospital,  shall  not  apply  to  payments 
to  hospitals  before  July  1.  1985.  and  such  a 
reduction  made  for  payments  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30.  1986.  and 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30. 
1987.  shall  be  one-third  and  two-thirds,  re- 
spectively, of  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
which  would  have  been  made  without 
regard  to  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  367.  (a)(1)  Section  503(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213)" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  Stales  Code  ". 

(2)  Section  506(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  202  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  4212) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6503(b)  of  title  31.  United  Stales 
Code  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  1902(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (C) 
two  additional  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left 
margin  with  the  left  margin  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(2)  Section  1902(a)(10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  indenting  subparagraph  (A) 
(and  each  of  its  clauses  and  subclauses)  tw"o 
additional  ems  so  as  to  align  its  left  margin 
(before  clau.se  (i))  with  the  left  margin  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  Section  1902(a)(13)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "hospital"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A) 
for  payment  (except  where  the  State  agency 
is  subject  to  an  order  under  section  1914)  of 
the  hospital". 

(4)  Section  1902(a)(20)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "periodical""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "periodic". 

(5)  Section  1902(a)(20)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "",  section 
603(a)(l)(A)(i)and  (ii).". 

(6)  Section  1902(a)(26)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "homes"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""facilities". 

(7)  Section  1902(a)(33)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "penultimate  .sen- 
tence "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "second 
sentence". 

(8)  Section  1902(a)(42)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(9)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  paragraphs 


(9)(A)  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "do  not 
include"  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  third  to 
last  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (9)(A),  (26), 
(31).  and  (33)  and  of  section  1903(i)(4)  shall 
not  apply  to". 

(10)  Section  1902(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed   by   striking    out     "clause    (10)(A)"    and 

"clause  (10)(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (10)(A)'"  and  "paragraph 
(10)(C)".  respectively,  each  place  each  ap- 
pears. 

(11)  Section  1903(g)(4)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (26)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (26)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deligence"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "diligence". 

(12)  Section  1903(m)(2)(B)(i)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(II)'"  before  "for  the 
period'". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  such  section"  in 
subclause  (II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  section  1905(a)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "peroid  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "period". 

(13)  Section  1903(m)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  aligning  subparagraph  (C) 
flush  with  the  left  margin. 

(14)  Section  1905(a)(17)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  nurse-midwife"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(15)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1905(a) 
of   such    Act    is   amended    by    striking    out 

"Clauses  (vi)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (vi)". 

(16)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1905(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  that  follows  "the  provisions 
of  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1101(a)(8)(B).". 

(17)  Section  1905(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  meet"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  institution 
meets". 

(18)  Section  1905(m)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  .striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  nurse". 

(19)  Section  1915(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  part" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this 
title". 

Part  C— Recovery  of  Hill-Burton  Funds 
recovery  of  hill-burton  funds 

Sec  371.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291i)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec  609.  (a)  If  any  facility  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  sec- 
tion 606  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction 
or  modernization— 

"(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
(A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  applica- 
tion under  section  605.  or  (B)  which  is  not 
approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  Stat« 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  604. 
or  its  successor,  or 

"(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  health  center  or  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospital,  outpa- 
tient facility,  facility  for  long-term  care,  or 
rehabilitation  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er, whether  from  the  transferor  or  the 
transferee  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
has  ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from 
the  owners  thereof)  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (c). 
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■(b)  The  transferor  of  a  facility  which  is 
sold  or  transferred  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  or  the  owner  of  a  facility  the  use 
of  which  is  changed  sis  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2).  shall  provide  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  sale,  transfer,  or  change 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  10  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  sale,  transfer. 
or  change  occurs. 

•■(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amount  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  under  subsection  (a)  is  an 
amount  Ijearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  for  which  the  facility  involved  is  sit- 
uated) of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects. 

■■(2)(A)  After  the  expiration  of— 

•■(i)  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which  a  notice 
is  required  by  subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  which  is  sold  or  transferred  or  the 
use  of  which  changes  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(ii)  July  1.  1984.  in  the  case  of  a  facility 
which  was  sold  or  transferred  or  the  use  of 
which  changed  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  facility  shall  be  the  amount  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  plus  interest, 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B).  at  a  rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
based  on  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent 
of  the  weekly  90-day  Treasury  bill  auction 
rate. 

■■(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  IS  the  period  beginning— 

■■(i)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  was  sold 
or  transferred  or  the  use  of  which  changed 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  July  1.  1984. 

■■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  upon  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  or 

■'(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  notice  is  not  provided  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b).  on  the  date  of  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which 
such  notice  was  to  be  provided, 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  amount  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  collected. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rights  of  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  facility  in 
any  State  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  waiving  such  rights  with  re- 
spect to  such  facility. 

"(e)  The  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  constitute 
a  lien  on  any  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  section  606.  ". 

(b)  Section  1622  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300s-la)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec  1622.  (a)  If  any  facility  with  respect 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
after  the  completion  of  construction  or 
modemizat  ion — 

■•(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  entity 
(A)  which  is  not  qualified  to  file  an  applica- 
tion under  section  1621  or  1642  or  (B)  which 
is  not  approved  as  a  transferee  by  the  State 


Agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  facility  is 
located,  or  its  successor,  or 

■•(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  health  center  or  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  hospital,  outpa- 
tient facility,  facility  for  long-term  care,  or 
rehabilitation  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er, whether  from  the  transferor  or  the 
transferee  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which 
has  ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from 
the  owners  thereof)  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (c). 

■(b)  The  transferor  of  a  facility  which  is 
sold  or  transferred  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  or  the  owner  of  a  facility  the  use 
of  which  is  changed  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2).  shall  provide  the  Secretary  writ- 
ten notice  of  such  sale,  transfer,  or  change 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  10  days 
from  the  date  on  which  such  sale,  transfer, 
or  change  occurs. 

■•(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amount  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  under  subsection  (a)  is  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  for  which  the  facility  involved  is  sit- 
uated) of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects  as  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion of  such  project  or  projects. 

•■(2)(A)  After  the  expiration  of— 

■■(i)  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  sale, 
transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which  a  notice 
is  required  by  subsection  (b)  in  the  case  of  a 
facility  which  is  sold  or  transferred  or  the 
use  of  which  changes  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or 

•■(ii)  July  1.  1984.  in  the  case  of  a  facility 
which  was  sold  or  transferred  or  the  use  of 
which  changed  before  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

the  amount  which  the  United  States  is  enti- 
tled to  recover  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  facility  shall  be  the  amount  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1)  plus  interest, 
during  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  at  a  rate  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
based  on  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent 
of  the  weekly  90-day  Treasury  bill  auction 
rate. 

■(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  period  beginning— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  was  sold 
or  transferred  or  the  use  of  which  changed 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  July  1.  1984. 

•■(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b).  upon  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  or 

•■(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  with  respect 
to  which  such  notice  is  not  provided  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (b).  on  the  date  of  the 
sale,  transfer,  or  change  of  use  for  which 
such  notice  was  to  be  provided, 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  amount  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  collected. 

•■(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rights  of  the  United  States  under  sub- 
.section  (a)(2)  with  respect  to  a  facility  in 
any  State  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  waiving  such  rights  with  re- 
spect to  such  facility. 

••(e)  The  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a)  shall  constitute 
a  lien  on  any  facility  with  respect  to  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title.". 


(c)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
one-hundred  and  eighty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  in  effect 
regulations  and  personnel  to  place  in  effect 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 

TITLE  IV-SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS 

SBA  DISASTER  LOANS 

Sec.  401.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •Octo- 
ber 1.  1986'  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■October  1.  1987'. 

TITLE  V— VETERANS   PROGRAMS 

effective  date  for  award  of  pension  for 
non-service-connected  disability 

Sec  501.  laxl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
3010  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(d)(1)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  which  applica- 
tion is  received  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  death  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred. 

■•(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of 
death  pension  for  which  application  is  re- 
ceived within  60  days  from  the  date  of  death 
shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  death  occurred.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  benefits  under  chapter  15  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  that  are  first  re- 
ceived after  September  30.  1984. 

increase  in  fee  for  home  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  veterans^  administration 
Sec    502.    (a)    Section    1829    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  •and  from  each  person 
obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration known  as  a  vendee  loan^  to  finance 
the  sale  of  real  property  owned  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration."  after  'under  this 
chapter.^'; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "one-half  of":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "to  the  veteran  "  after 
"in  the  loan  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  striking  out  "September  30, 
1985"  in  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    September  30.  1987". 

(b)  Section  1824(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  (2)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '12)  amounts  received  by  the 
Administrator  as  fees  collected  under  sec- 
tion 1829  of  this  title,  and  (3) ". 

(c)(1)  The  amerfdments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
closed  after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(2)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  closed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(3)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

ACTIONS  TO  REDUCE  COSTS  UNDER  HOME-LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  1816  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section   (a)   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


"may,  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion,"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  notified  by  the  holder  of  any 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  chapter  made 
for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  section 
1810  of  this  title  which  is  in  default  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'default- 
ed loan')  of  a  proposed  judicial,  statutory,  or 
other  public  sale  under  power  of  sale  con- 
tained in  a  loan  instrument  or  of  any  other 
proposed  disposition  of  the  real  property  to 
liquidate  any  security  for  the  loan  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "liquida- 
tion sale'). 

■■(2)  After  the  Administrator  receives  a 
notice  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine the  net  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  loan  and  the  amount  of  the  total  indebt- 
edness under  the  loan. 

•■(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  making  of  determina- 
tions and  for  other  purposes  under  this  sub- 
section. Such  regulations  shall  require  that 
the  net  value  of  property  be  determined  as 
the  difference  between— 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty; and 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  amounts  which  the 
Administrator  estimates  the  Administrator 
would  pay  (if  the  property  were  conveyed  to 
the  Administrator)  during  the  time  that  the 
Administrator  holds  the  property  for  prop- 
erty taxes,  assessments,  other  liens,  proper- 
ty maintenance,  property  improvement,  ad- 
ministration, resale,  and  other  costs  result- 
ing from  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
the  property. 

■•(d)(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  net  value  of  the  property  securing 
a  defaulted  loan  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
total  indebtedness  under  the  loan  less  the 
amount  guaranteed  under  this  chapter,  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  under  the 
guaranty  shall  be  limited  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  total  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan  and  the  net  value  of  the 
property.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  holder  of  the 
defaulted  loan  is  the  successful  bidder  for 
the  property  securing  the  loan  at  the  liqui- 
dation sale  of  the  property  in  an  amount  no 
greater  than  the  net  value  of  the  property 
or  the  total  indebtedness  under  the  loan, 
whichever  is  less,  the  holder  shall  have  the 
option  to  convey  the  property  to  the  United 
States  in  return  for  payment  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  the  holder  of  the  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  such  net  value  or  total  in- 
debtedness. 

•(2)  If  the  holder  of  the  defaulted  loan  is 
not  the  successful  bidder  at  the  liquidation 
sale,  or  is  the  successful  bidder  but  in  an 
amount  greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  total 
indebtedness  under  the  loan  or  the  net 
value  of  the  property,  the  Administrator 
may  not  accept  conveyance  of  the  property 
but  shall  pay  any  loan  guaranty  payable 
under  this  chapter.  The  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  loan  guaranty  in 
such  a  case  is  the  difference  (if  any)  be- 
tween (A)  the  amount  of  the  total  indebted- 
ness under  the  loan,  and  (B)  the  amount  re- 
alized at  the  sale  or  the  net  value  of  the 
property,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(e)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  net  value  of  the  property  securing  a  de- 
faulted loan  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  total  indebtedness  under  the 
loan  less  the  amount  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter,  the  Administrator  may  not  accept 
conveyance  of  the  property  from  the  holder 


of  the  loan.  The  liability  of  the  United 
States  under  the  loan  guaranty  in  such  a 
case  is  the  difference  between  (A)  the 
amount  of  the  total  indebtedness  under  the 
loan,  and  (B)  the  amount  realized  by  the 
holder  incident  to  the  termination  of  the 
loan.  However,  such  liability  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  originally  guaranteed  under  the 
loan. 

"(f )  The  Administrator  shall  reduce  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  number  of 
loans  (known  as  vendee  loans')  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  purchasers  of 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  the  result  of  the  default  of  a 
guaranteed  loan.  No  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  number  of  sales  of  such  real  property 
made  during  any  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
with  financing  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  such  vendee  loans, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  in  any 
fiscal  year  increase  such  limitation  to  80 
percent  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 
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Subtitle  A— Accelerated  Collection  and 

Deposit  of  Payments  to  Executive  Agencies 

COLLECTION  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  37 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"S  ."!720.  Collection  of  payments 

"(a)  Each  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  provide 
for  the  timely  deposit  of  money  by  officials 
and  agents  of  such  agency  in  accordance 
with  section  3302.  and  for  the  collection  and 
timely  deposit  of  sums  owed  to  such  agency 
by  the  use  of  such  procedures  as  withdraw- 
als and  deposits  by  electronic  transfer  of 
funds,  automatic  withdrawals  from  accounts 
at  financial  institutions,  and  a  system  under 
which  financial  institutions  receive  and  de- 
posit, on  behalf  of  the  executive  agency, 
payments  transmitted  to  post  office  lock- 
boxes. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect 
from  any  agency  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements imposed  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  a  charge  in  an  amount  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  the  cost  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  caused  by  such  noncompliance. 

"(b)  The  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
charges  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
Payments  shall  be  made  out  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
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carry  out  the  program  to  which  the  collec- 
tions relate.  The  amounts  of  the  charges 
paid  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  Cash  Management  Improvements 
Fund  established  by  subsection  (c). 

•■(c)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Cash  Management  Improve- 
ments Fund'.  Sums  in  the  fund  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  devel- 
oping the  methods  of  collection  and  deposit 
described  in  sut)section  (a)  of  this  section 
and  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out 
collections  and  deposits  using  such  methods, 
including  the  costs  of  personal  services  and 
the  costs  of  the  lease  or  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  operating  facilities.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

•3720.  Collection  of  payments.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  regulations,  including  regulations 
under  section  3720  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  designed  to  achieve  by  October  1. 
1986.  full  implementation  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

DEPOSITS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3302 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  •(D^"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •,  but  not  later  than 
the  30th  day  after  the  custodian  receives 
the  money.'": 

<3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  •Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  money  required  to 
be  deposited  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  the  third 
day  after  the  custodian  receives  the 
money.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  that  a  person  having 
custody  or  possession  of  money  required  by 
this  subsection  to  be  deposited  shall  deposit 
such  money  during  a  period  of  time  that  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  the  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1985. 

Subtitle    B— Improvements    in    Administra- 
tion of  Social  Security  Earnings  Test 

PROCEDURES  TO  PREVENT  OVERPAYMENTS  DUE 
TO  FAILURE  TO  REPORT  EARNINGS 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  203<h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement procedures  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  to  avoid  paying  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits  to  any  individual 
under  this  title  as  a  result  of  such  individ- 
ual's failure  to  file  a  correct  report  or  esti- 
mate of  earnings  or  wages.  Such  procedures 
may  include  identifying  categories  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  likely  to  be  paid  more  than 
the  correct  amount  of  benefits  and  request- 
ing that  they  estimate  their  earnings  or 
wages  more  frequently  than  other  persons 
subject  to  deductions  under  this  section  on 
siccount  of  earnings  or  wages.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Subtitle  C— ImprovemenUs  in  SSI.  APDC. 
and  Related  Programs 
Part  1— Disclosure  of  Certain  Tax 
Return  Information  to  Federal.  State. 
OR  Local  Agencies  Administering  Cer- 
tain Programs  Under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act;  Verification  and  Use  of  Informa- 
tion 

disclosure  of  information 
Sec  621.  (a)  General  Rule.— Subsection 
(1)  of  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disclosure  of  re- 
turns and  return  information  for  purposes 
other  than  lax  administration)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(9)  Disclosure  of  return  information 
with  respect  to  unearned  income  to  feder- 
al, state.  and  local  agencies  administering 
certain  programs.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  may. 
upon  written  request,  disclose  return  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  unearned  income  (in- 
cluding the  nature  and  source  thereof)  from 
computerized  files  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  administer- 
ing a  program  described  in  subparagraph 
(C).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  .sentence, 
the  term  'unearned  income^  means  any 
income  other  than  income  of  a  kind  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7)(A). 

■■(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure.— Infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  determining  an  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the  correct 
amount  of  an  individual's  benefits,  under  a 
program  described  in  subparagraph  <C). 

"(C)  Programs  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
plies.—The  programs  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph are  programs  which  provide  any 
of  the  following  benefits: 

"(i)  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren provided  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act; 

"(ii)  medical  assistance  provided  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act: 

"(iii)  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits provided  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

""(iv)  any  benefits  provided  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  or  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  those  titles 
apply  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands);  and 

"(v)  assistance  provided  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977." 
(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  6103(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  of  any  local 
child  support  enforcement  agency"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  any  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agency,  or  any  local 
agency  administering  a  program  described 
in  subsection  (1)(9)(C)"". 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  6103  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  the  para- 
graph (7)  relating  to  disclosure  of  certain 
return  information  by  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  State  and  local  child  support 
enforcement  agencies  as  paragraph  (8). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103<p)(3) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of  inspec- 
tion and  disclosure)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(S),  or  (?)••  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•(5).  (7).  (8).  or  (9)"". 

(4)  The  material  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
(7)'^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7),  (8).  or 
(9)'. 


(5)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6103(p)(4)(F)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(lice) 
or  (7) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  (l)(6). 
(7).  (8).  or  (9)". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7213(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  information)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (8)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■(8).  or  (9)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984. 

VERIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec  622.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  1129  the  following  new 
section: 

"VERIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  TAX  INFORMATION 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  UNEARNED  INCOME 

••Sec  1130.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  appli- 
cants for  and  recipients  of  aid  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  or  benefits  under  title  XVI  (or 
under  the  State  plan  programs  in  titles  I,  X. 
XIV.  and  XVI)  from  the  improper  usage  of 
information  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  6103(1X9)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
disclosure  of  return  information  to  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies  administering  cer- 
tain programs),  no  State,  Federal,  or  local 
agency  receiving  such  information  shall 
take  any  action  based  thereon  to  reduce, 
suspend,  terminate,  or  deny  aid  or  benefits 
to  the  individual  involved  until  such  agency 
has  taken  steps  to  independently  verify  the 
information.  The  verification  of  any  infor- 
mation under  the  preceding  sentence  must 
include  (1)  verification  of  the  exact  amount 
of  the  asset  or  income  involved,  (2)  an  eval- 
uation of  whether  such  individual  actually 
has  access  to  such  asset  or  income  for  his  or 
her  own  use.  and  (3)  a  determination  re- 
garding the  period  or  periods  when  the  indi- 
vidual actually  had  such  asset  or  income. 

••(b)  Each  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV,  each  State  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or  XVI, 
and  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  under 
title  XVI  of  this  Act.  shall  request  and  use 
any  information  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6103(l)(9)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  purposes  of  income  and  eligibility 
verification  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a);  and  the  use  of  such  information  shall  be 
targeted  to  those  uses  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  productive  in  identifying  and  prevent- 
ing ineligibility  and  incorrect  payments. •'. 

Part  2— Improvements  in  SSI  Program 

INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  LIMITATIONS  UNDER 
ASSETS  TEST 

Sec  631.  (a)  Section  1611(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'$2.250^^  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3)(A)^';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •Sl.SOO""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (3)(B)"". 

(b)  Section  1611(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$2,250"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'the  applicable 
amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)(A)". 

(c)  Section  1611(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)(A)  The  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  and  in  para- 


graph (2)(B),  shall  be  $2,250  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  and  shall  be  increased  to  $2,400 
on  January  1.  1985,  to  $2,550  on  January  1, 
1986,  to  $2,700  on  January  1.  1987,  to  $2,850 
on  January  1.  1988,  and  to  $3,000  on  Janu 
ary  1,  1989. 

■•(B)  The  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  shall  be 
$1,500  prior  to  January  1,  1985,  and  shall  be 
increased  to  $1,600  on  January  1,  1985,  to 
$1,700  on  January  1,  1986,  to  $1,800  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  to  $1,900  on  January  1,  1988. 
and  to  $2,000  on  January  1,  1989.'. 

(d)  Section  1621(b)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••$1.500'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1611(a)(3)(B)^";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,250"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable  amount  de- 
termined under  section  1611(a)(3)(A) ". 

LIMITATION  OF  RECOUPMENT  RATE  IN  CASE  OF 
OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec  632.  Section  1631(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "The  Secre- 
tary"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■,  and  (B)  shall  in 
any  event  make  the  adjustment  or  recovery 
(in  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than  the 
correct  amount  of  benefits),  if  the  individ- 
ual involved  is  receiving  benefit  payments 
under  this  title,  only  through  adjustments 
in  future  benefit  payments,  or  recovery 
from  the  individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  or 
both,  in  amounts  which  in  the  aggregate  do 
not  exceed  (for  any  month)  the  lesser  of  (i) 
the  amount  of  his  or  their  benefit  under 
this  title  for  that  month  or  (ii)  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  his  or  their  income 
for  that  month  (including  such  benefit  but 
excluding  any  other  income  excluded  pursu- 
ant to  section  1612(b)),  unless  fraud  was  in- 
volved on  the  part  of  the  individual  or 
spouse  in  connection  with  the  overpayment. 
The  availability  (in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  has  been  paid  more  than  the  correct 
amount  of  benefits)  of  procedures  for  ad- 
justment or  recovery  at  a  limited  rate  under 
clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not.  in  and  of  itself,  prevent  or  restrict  the 
provision  (in  such  case)  of  more  substantial 
relief  under  clause  (A)  of  such  sentence. ". 

DETERMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
WHEN  RECIPIENT'S  COUNTABLE  ASSETS 
EXCEED  LIMITS 

Sec  633.  Section  1631(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  an  individual  (or  an  individ- 
ual and  his  or  her  spouse)  for  any  period  of 
one  or  more  consecutive  months  is  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  ownership  or  possession 
by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  of  re- 
sources having  a  value  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable dollar  figure  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of  section  1611(a),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  overpayment  for  all 
months  in  such  period  (notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
the  lesser  of  (A)  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  under  this  title  which  were  received 
by  such  individual  (and  spouse  if  any)  for  all 
months  in  such  period,  or  (B)  the  greatest 
amount  by  which  the  total  value  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  individual  exceeded  such  ap- 
plicable dollar  figure  at  any   time  during 


such  period.  The  application  of  this  para- 
graph to  an  overpayment  with  respect  to  an 
individual  (or  an  individual  and  his  or  her 
spouse)  for  any  period  shall  not  affect  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of 
section  1611(a)  to  such  individual  (and 
spouse  if  any)  for  any  subsequent  period 
unless  this  paragraph  also  applies  to  an 
overpayment  with  respect  to  such  individual 
(and  spouse  if  any)  for  such  subsequent 
period.". 

EXCLUSION  OF  UNDERPAYMENTS  FROM 
RESOURCES 

Sec  634.  Section  1613(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■;  and"';  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  any  amount  received  from  the  United 
States  (in  the  form  of  a  retroactive  check) 
which  is  attributable  to  underpayments  of 
benefits  due  for  one  or  more  prior  months, 
under  this  title  or  title  II,  to  such  individual 
(or  spouse)  or  to  any  other  person  whose 
income  is  deemed  to  be  included  in  such  in- 
dividual's (or  spouse's)  income  for  purpo.ses 
of  this  title;  but  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph in  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
(and  eligible  spouse  if  any),  with  respect  to 
any  amount  so  received  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of  12 
months  from  the  dale  on  which  such 
amount  is  received,  and  the  retroactive 
check  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
notice  of  this  limitation.". 

Part  3— Improvement  in  AFDC  Program 
gross  income  limitation 

Sec  641.  Section  402(a)(18)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■150  percent  of  the  Slate's  standard  of 
need  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "130  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act)". 

WORK  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

Sec  642.  Section  402(a)(8)(A)(ii)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "the  first  $75  of  the 
total  of  such  earned  income  for  such 
month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

CONTINUATION  OF  $30  DISREGARD  FROM  EARNED 
INCOME 

Sec  643.  (a)  Section  402(a)(8)(A)(iv)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(I)"  after  "equal  to",  and  by  in.serting 
"(II)"  after  "'plus". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(8)(B)(ii)(II)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  apply  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (AXiv)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (AXiv)  as  though 
they  did  not  include  clause  (II) ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  shall  not  apply 
such  provisions""  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  shall  apply  such  provisions  (as 
though  they  did  not  include  such  clause 
(ID)". 

WORK  TRANSITION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  CERTAIN 
FAMILIES  WHO  LOSE  AFDC  BENEFITS  BECAUSE 
OF  EARNED  INCOMF 

Sec  644.  (a)  Section  403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (35); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (36)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

";  and"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (36)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(37)  provide  that,  in  any  case  where  a 
family  has  ceased  to  receive  aid  under  the 
plan  because  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(8)(B)(iiXII))  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(8)(A)(iv)  no  longer  apply,  such  family  will 
be  paid  a  monthly  work  transition  allow- 
ance, in  the  amount  of  $10  per  month,  for  a 
period  of  9  months  after  the  last  month  for 
which  the  family  recieved  such  aid;  and  the 
State  may  at  its  option  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  such  allowances  (in  such  amount) 
for  an  additional  period  of  up  to  6  months 
in  the  case  of  a  family  that  would  be  eligible 
during  such  additional  period  to  receive  aid 
under  the  plan  (without  regards  to  this 
paragraph)  if  such  paragraph  (8XA)(iv)  ap- 
plied.". 

(b)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  work  transition  allow- 
ances paid  by  a  State  under  section 
402(a)(37)  shall  be  considered  payments  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  the  State  plan  for  all  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments 
for  months  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984. 

(2)  Such  amendments  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  families  which  ceased  to  receive  aid 
under  the  applicable  Stale  plan  (for  the 
reason  stated  in  section  402(aX37)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  before  October  1.  1984.  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  families  which  cease 
to  receive  such  aid  (for  that  reason)  on  or 
after  that  date:  but  any  family  which  ceased 
to  receive  such  aid  before  that  date  (in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  monthly 
work  transition  allowances  provided  for  in 
such  section  402(a)(37))  must  be  a  family 
that  would  be  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
State  plan  (without  regard  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section)  if  section 
402(a)(8XAXiv)  of  such  Act  applied  and 
must  make  its  application  for  such  work 
transition  allowances  no  later  than  October 
1.  1985  (and  in  the  case  of  any  such  family 
the  term  "last  month  for  which  the  family 
received  such  aid"  as  used  in  such  section 
402(a)(37)  means  the  month  before  the 
month  in  which  the  family  makes  such  ap- 
plication). 

GROSS  AMOUNT  OF  EARNED  INCOME 

Sec  645.  (a)  Section  402(aX8XA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  State  agency"  (in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (i))  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  State  agency  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  consider  an  individuals  earned 
income  to  be  the  gross  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings, prior  to  the  taking  of  payroll  or  other 
deductions  of  any  sort,  and'". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  its  enact- 
ment. 

ADDITIONAL  EXCLUSIONS  FROM  LIMITATION  ON 
FAMILY  RESOURCES 

Sec  646.  Section  402(aX7xB)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(i)" 
after  "for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ■.  or  <ii)  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
burial  plots  (one  for  each  such  child,  rela- 
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live,  and  other  individual),  funeral  agree- 
ments, and  real  property  which  the  family 
is  malting  a  good-faith  effort  to  sell  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  which  has  not  been  sold". 

DIRECT  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  AFDC  RECIPIENTS 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND  DAY  CARE  COSTS 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMU- 
NITY WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  647.  Section  409(a)(l)(P)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■(i)  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii)"  after  •that";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (ii)  to  the 
extent  that  the  State  is  unable  to  provide 
for  the  costs  involved  through  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  directly  to  the  individuals 
participating  in  the  program,  participants 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  under  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  section  402  will  instead 
be  reimbursed  for  transportation  costs  di- 
rectly related  to  their  participation  in  the 
program  (in  amounts  equal  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  the  most  appropriate 
means  as  determined  by  the  State  agency), 
and  for  day  care  expenses  directly  attributa- 
ble to  such  participation  (m  amounts  no 
greater  than  the  comparable  maximum  day 
care  deduction  allowed  under  section 
402(a)(8)<A)(iii)  for  recipients  of  aid  under 
the  plan  generally);  and  amounts  paid  as  re- 
imbursement to  participants  under  clause 
(i)  or  (ii)  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
section  403(a),  to  be  expenditures  made  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
402". 

MONTHLY  REPORTING  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  BUDG- 
ETING MADE  OPTIONAL  WITH  EACH  STATE:  FED- 
ERAL MATCHING  OF  STATE  SUPPLEMENTARY 
PAYMENTS 

Sec  648.  (a)  Section  402(a)(13)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "at  the  option  of  the 
State. "  before  "provide  that"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  at  the  option  of  the 
State  but  only  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  to  be  appropriate,"  in  subpara- 
graph (A):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "at  the  option  of  the 
State  but  only  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  to  be  appropriate."  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(b)  Section  402(a)<14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)  provide  that"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  provide  (A)  that"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "upon  the  State's  show- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "upon  a 
determination  that". 

<ci  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  payment"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "if  such 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Amounts  paid  to  supplement  or  otherwi.se 
increase  the  amount  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  found  payable  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  402'a)(13)  shall  be 
considered  amounts  expended  as  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan  for  purposes  of  payments  under 
this  subsection,  even  though  the  amount  in- 
volved"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  but  any  such 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and 
any  such  amount". 

(d)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding   at   the  end   thereof  (after  and 


below  paragraph  (37).  as  added  by  section 
644(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  may  waive  any  of  the 
requirements  imposed  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  paragraphs  il3)  and  (14)  of  thus 
subsection  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make 
such  requirements  compatible  with  the  cor- 
responding reporting  and  budgeting  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  not  require  a  State,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
make  any  payments  which  would  otherwise 
be  due  as  a  result  of  such  State's  failure  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (13)  or  (14)  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  during 
periods  prior  to  such  date. 

EXCLUSION  OF  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
FROM  COUNTABLE  INCOME 

Sec  649.  Section  402(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(d)  No  amount  received  by  an  individual 
as  an  earned  income  tax  credit  under  sec- 
tion 43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  or  as  an  earned  income  advance 
amount  under  section  3507(a)  of  such  Code, 
shall  be  included  in  such  individual's  income 
for  purposes  of  this  part.". 

FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  DEM- 
ONSTRATE ONE-STOP  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYS- 
TEMS 

Sec  650.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  USE  OF 
INTEGRATED  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  FOR 
HUMAN  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1136.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  ways  of  improving  the  delivery 
of  services  to  individuals  and  families  who 
need  them  under  the  various  human  .sen- 
ices  programs,  by  eliminating  programmatic 
fragmentation  and  thereby  assuring  that  an 
applicant  for  services  under  any  one  such 
program  will  be  informed  of  and  have  access 
to  all  of  the  services  which  may  be  available 
to  him  or  his  family  under  the  other  human 
services  programs  being  carried  out  in  the 
community  involved,  any  State  having  an 
approved  plan  under  part  A  of  title  IV  may, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  es- 
tablish and  conduct  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  integrat- 
ed service  delivery  systems  for  human  serv- 
ices programs  in  that  Slate  or  in  one  or 
more  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

"(b)  The  integration  of  service  delivery 
systems  for  human  services  programs  in  any 
State  or  locality  under  a  pilot  project  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  involve  or  in- 
clude— 

■•(1)  the  development  of  a  common  set  of 
terms  for  use  in  all  of  the  human  services 
programs  involved; 

"(2)  the  development  for  each  applicant  of 
a  single  comprehensive  family  profile  which 
is  suitable  for  use  under  all  of  the  human 
services  programs  involved; 

■■(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  single  resources  directory  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  community  involved  may  be 
informed  of  and  gain  access  to  the  services 
which  are  available  under  all  such  pro- 
grams; 

■■(4)  the  development  of  a  unified  budget 
and  budgeting  process,  and  a  unified  ac- 
counting system,  with  standardized  audit 
procedures; 

"(5)  the  implementation  of  unified  plan- 
ning, needs  assessment,  and  evaluation; 


■■(6)  the  consolidation  of  agency  locations 
and  related  transportation  services: 

"(7)  the  standardization  of  procedures  for 
purchasing  services  from  nongovernmental 
sources: 

"(8)  the  creation  of  communications  link- 
ages among  agencies  to  permit  the  serving 
of  individual  and  family  needs  across  pro- 
gram and  agency  lines; 

"(9)  the  development,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  of  uniform  application  and 
eligibility  determination  procedures;  and 

(10)  any  other  methods,  arrangements, 
and  procedures  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  or  desirable  for,  and 
consi.stent  with,  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  an  integrated  service  delivery 
system. 

■•(c)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  pilot  project  under  this 
section,  after  having  published  a  description 
of  the  proposed  project  and  invited  com- 
ments thereon  from  interested  persons  in 
the  community  or  communities  which 
would  be  affected,  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require)  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  pro- 
posed project  may  be  statewide  in  operation 
or  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State;  and  the  applica- 
tion shall  in  any  event  include  or  be  accom- 
panied by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  as  proposed  would  be  permitted 
under  applicable  State  and  local  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations and  accompanying  comments  and 
materials  which  are  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1).  and.  no  later  than  9  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
shall  approve  no  fewer  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  of  the  proposed  projects  (including 
one  such  project  to  be  operated  on  a  state- 
wide basis).  In  considering  and  approving 
such  applications  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  size  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  that  would  be  served  by  each 
proposed  project,  the  desirability  of  wide  ge- 
ographic distribution  among  the  projects, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  human  serv- 
ices programs  which  are  in  active  operation 
in  the  various  communities  involved,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  tend  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  a  particular  proposed 
project  would  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system.  Each  project  ap- 
proved under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  for  purposes  of  this  section  to  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  application  with  respect 
to  such  project  is  approved. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
plication for  a  project  under  this  section 
only  after  determining  that  the  conduct  of 
such  project  will  not  lower  or  restrict  the 
levels  of  aid.  assistance,  benefits,  or  services, 
or  the  income  or  resource  standards,  deduc- 
tions, or  exclusions,  under  any  of  the 
human  services  programs  involved,  and  will 
not  delay  the  provision  of  aid,  assistance, 
benefits,  or  services  under  any  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

••(d)(1)  Any  State  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (c)  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  request  for  the  waiver  of 
any  requirement  which  would  otherwise 
apply  with  respect  to  the  proposed  project 
under  any  of  the  laws  governing  the  human 
services  programs  to  be  included  in  the 
project;  and— 

■■(A)  if  the  law  involved  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  and  authority  to 


grant  the  waiver  involved  Is  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  title 
I'V,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  request  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  waiver  is  necessary  for 
the  project  to  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system;  and 

■■(B)  if  the  law  involved  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  authority  to  grant  the  waiver  involved 
is  available  to  the  head  of  such  other 
agency  under  that  law  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  request  (on  behalf  of  the  requesting 
State)  to  the  head  of  such  other  agency, 
who  shall  approve  such  request  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  waiver  is  necessary  for 
the  project  to  provide  a  useful  and  effective 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  an  integrated 
service  delivery  system  and  who  shall  certi- 
fy such  approval  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  If  under  the  law  governing  any  of  the 
human  services  programs  included  within  a 
project  there  are  provisions  establishing 
safeguards  which  limit  or  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  information  (concerning  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  benefits  or  serv- 
ices) which  has  been  obtained  or  developed 
by  the  agency  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
that  program,  and  a  waiver  of  such  provi- 
sions is  granted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in 
order  to  make  such  information  available 
for  purposes  of  the  project— 

(A)  the  State  shall  provide  each  appli- 
cant for  and  recipient  of  aid.  assistance, 
benefits,  or  services  under  the  proposed  in- 
tegrated service  delivery  system  with  a  clear 
and  readily  comprehensible  notice  that  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  and  used  by 
project  personnel,  or  exchanged  with  the 
other  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
human  services  programs  included  within 
the  project; 

■'(B)  the  State  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  infor- 
mation disclosed  will  be  used  only  for  pur- 
poses of,  and  by  persons  directly  connected 
with,  such  project:  and 

"(C)  the  State's  application  with  respect 
to  the  project  under  subsection  (c)  shall 
contain  or  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  preceding  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  will  be  fully  complied 
with. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
pilot  project  under  this  section,  in  such 
manner  and  according  to  such  schedule  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State,  amounts  equal  in  the  aggregate 
to- 

"(1)  90  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  in 
carrying  out  such  project  during  the  first  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  project 
begins, 

"•(2)  80  percent  of  any  such  costs  incurred 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  nineteenth  month  after  such  date,  and 

"(3)  70  percent  of  any  such  costs  incurred 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  thirty-first  month  after  such  date. 

""(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "human  services  program'  includes  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  part  A  of  title  IV,  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  program 
under  title  XVI,  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program,  and  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program  (other  than  a  program 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973)  which 
provides  aid,  assistance,  or  benefits  based 


wholly  or  partly  on  need  or  on  income-relat- 
ed qualifications  to  specified  classes  or  types 
of  individuals  or  families  or  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  in  crisis  or  emergency  situa- 
tions by  meeting  the  basic  human  needs  of 
individuals  or  families  whose  own  resources 
are  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

"■(2)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall  regularly  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  or  responsi- 
bility for  one  or  more  human  services  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  ensure  that  the  adminis- 
trative efforts  of  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved are  coordinated  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  pilot  projects  being  carried  out  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
State  which  is  carrying  out  a  pilot  project 
under  this  section  to  submit  periodic  reports 
on  the  progress  of  such  project,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  integrated  service  delivery  system  in- 
volved and  the  extent  to  which  such  system 
is  improving  the  delivery  of  services.  No 
pilot  project  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  longer  than  42 
months.  The  first  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  project  begins. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
progress  and  current  status  of  each  of  the 
approved  pilot  projects  under  this  .section. 
Each  such  report  shall  reflect  the  periodic 
reports  theretofore  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  States  involved  under  subsection 
(g).  and  shall  contain  such  additional  com- 
ments, findings,  and  recommendatioris  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

"(i)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  pilot  projects  carried  out  under 
this  section,  the  Comptroller  General, 
through  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  such  projects,  and  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  in  general,  have 
contributed  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  In  conducting  such 
study,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  relative  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  integrated  service 
delivery  systems  included  among  the 
projects  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
projects  have  demonstrated  the  possibility, 
through  the  use  of  such  systems,  of  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  services,  increasing  man- 
agement efficiency,  and  decreasing  the 
number  of  employees  needed  to  carry  out 
the  various  human  services  programs  in- 
volved. The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 

"(j)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  four-fiscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985,  such  sums, 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  TEST  THE  USE, 
UNDER  THE  AFDC  PROGRAM.  OF  THE  RULES, 
PROCEDURES,  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  IN  USE 
UNDER  THE  MEDICAID  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec  651.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  AFDC.  medicaid,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams are  most  often  administered  at  the 
State  and  local  level  by  a  single  agency  and 


frequently  serve  the  same  body  of  needy  re- 
cipients: but  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  program  requirements  and 
specifications  which  are  in  effect  under  the 
three  programs  and  these  differences  cause 
unnecessary  complications  for  both  the 
Stale  or  local  workers  and  the  recipients, 
too  often  resulting  in  excessive  administra- 
tive costs  and  high  error  rates. 

(2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
lion  to  develop  ways  of  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  needy  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies under  the  three  programs  involved  by 
eliminating  at  least  some  of  these  differ- 
ences through  a  limited  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  demonstrate  the  use  in 
the  AFDC  program  of  rules,  procedures,  and 
specifications  which  are  the  same  as  those 
in  effect  under  either  or  both  of  the  other 
two  programs,  with  the  specific  objective  of 
testing  (A)  whether  such  programs  can 
thereby  be  more  efficiently  administered, 
(B)  whether  such  programs  can  be  made 
easier  for  the  recipients  and  the  general 
public  to  understand,  and  (C)  whether 
agency  and  client  errors  can  be  reduced  in 
such  programs  as  a  result  of  greater  pro- 
gram compatibility. 

(b)(1)  Under  regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  .section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
within  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  State  which  is  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  AFDC  program 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  the  medicaid  program  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act,  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
and  which  desires  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section, 
may  submit  an  application  therefor  to  the 
Secretary.  Any  such  application  shall  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures bslablished  by  such  regulations,  and 
within  45  days  after  such  regulations 
become  effective. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  and. 
within  90  days  after  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  become  effective, 
shall  approve  not  more  than  5  of  them, 
taking  into  account  the  size  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  population  that  would  be  served 
by  each  proposed  project,  the  desirability  of 
wide  geographic  distribution  among  the  ap- 
proved projects,  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  tend  to  indicate  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular proposed  project  would  provide  a 
useful  and  effective  test  of  the  value  of  uti- 
lizing (under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children)  the  rules,  proce- 
dures, and  specifications  under  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two  programs  involved. 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation for  a  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  only  after  determining  that  the 
conduct  of  such  project  will  not  lower  or  re- 
strict the  level  of  aid,  assistance,  benefits,  or 
services,  or  the  applicable  income  or  re- 
source standards,  deductions,  or  exclusions, 
under  the  AFDC  program  or  either  of  the 
other  two  programs,  and  will  not  delay  the 
provision  of  aid,  assistance,  benefits,  or  serv- 
ices under  any  of  the  three  programs. 

(4)  The  actual  implemenlalion  and  con- 
duct of  any  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  shall  commence  no  later  than  9 
months  after  the  date  of  its  approval.  No 
such  project  shall  be  conducted  for  a  period 
of  longer  than  three  years:  except  that  any 
State  conducting  such  a  project  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  extend  the 
project  for  an  additional  period  of  not  more 
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than  two  years  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  Federal  law  should  be  made  to 
reflect  the  results  of  the  project  or  to  allow 
for  an  orderly  transition  from  the  operation 
of  the  project  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams involved  under  the  provisions  of  law 
that  will  be  applicable  after  the  termination 
of  the  project. 

(c)  Each  State  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  may  adopt, 
for  purposes  of  the  AFDC  program,  any  of 
the  existing  rules,  procedures,  and  specifica- 
tions Currently  in  effect  under  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two  programs,  with  the 
objective  of  developing  for  the  three  pro- 
grams— 

(Da  common  .set  of  terms  and  definitions: 

(2)  uniform  application  and  eligibility  de- 
termination procedures; 

(3)  a  unified  budegting  process; 

(4)  a  single-family  case  file;  and 

(5)  a  common  administrative  structure 
that  allows  for  unified  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. 

(d)  Any  State  whose  application  is  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  may  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  request  for  the  waiver  of 
any  requirement  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would  otherwise  apply  with  respect 
to  the  project;  and.  if  authority  to  grant  the 
waiver  involved  is  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  title  IV  or  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  such  request  upon  a 
determination  that  (under  the  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)) 
such  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  for  the 
project  to  achieve  its  purpose  under  this 
section. 

(e)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  State  agency  in 
carrying  out  a  demonstration  project  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  403(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  to  be  expenditures  made  (as  appro- 
priate) either  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402  of  such  Act  or  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
such  plan. 

(f)  Each  State  carrying  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  submit 
periodic  reports  thereon  to  the  Secretary, 
and  a  final  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
project.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation, data,  and  projections  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require;  and  upon  receipt  of  the 
final  report  from  each  of  the  States  carry- 
ing out  such  a  project  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  results  of  the  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  section  together  with  the 
Secretary's  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  PREGNANT  WOMEN 
FROM  REGISTRATION  FOR  WORK  OR  TRAINING 

Sec.  652.  Section  402(a)(19)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vii); 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (viii);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(viii)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ix)  a  women  who  is  pregnant  if  it  has 
been  medically  verified  that  the  child  is  ex- 
pected to  be  born  in  the  month  in  which 
such  registration  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired or  within  the  3-month  period  imme- 
diately following  such  month;  ". 


COMPUTATION  OF  MAXIMUM  REQUIRED  HOURS 
OF  WORK  UNDER  COMMUNITY  WORK  EXPERI- 
ENCE PROGRAMS 

Sec  653.  Section  409(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "equals": 

(2)  by  inserting  "reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  monthly  support  payments  collected 
on  behalf  of  the  family  during  that  month, 
or  (if  adequate  information  with  respect  to 
child  support  collections  on  behalf  of  the 
family  during  the  month  is  not  available) 
during  the  most  recent  month  in  the  pre- 
ceding two-month  period  for  which  such  in- 
formation is  available."  after  "this  part. "; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  ••(ii)"  after  "divided  by". 

TREATMENT  OF  NONRECURRING  LUMP  SUM 
INCOME 

Sec  654.  Section  402(a)(17)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  (after  and  below  subparagraph 
(B))  the  following: 

"except  that  the  State  may  at  its  option  re- 
calculate the  period  of  ineligibility  other- 
wise determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  in 
any  case  where  (i)  changes  in  family  compo- 
sition. Income,  resources,  or  other  circum- 
stances (before  the  end  of  such  period  as  so 
determined)  have  increased  the  financial 
need  of  the  family,  and  (ii)  such  recalcula- 
tion would  promote  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  this  part:"'. 

WAIVER  or  overpayment  RECOUPMENT  WHEN 
COST  or  COLLECTION  WOULD  EXCEED  AMOUNT 
DUE 

Sec  655.  (a)  Section  402(a)(22)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  (after  and  below  subpara- 
graph (O)  the  following: 
"except  that  no  recovery  need  be  attempted 
or  carried  out  under  subparagraph  (B)  in 
any  case  where  (as  determined  by  the  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  criteria  for  deter- 
mining cost-effectiveness  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations) 
the  cost  of  recovery  would  equal  or  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  overpayment  involved:"'. 

(b)  Section  402(a)(22)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "current  recipi- 
ent of  such  aid""  the  following:  "(including  a 
current  recipient  whose  overpayment  oc- 
curred during  a  prior  period  of  eligibility)'". 

DETERMINATION  OF  OVERPAYMENT  AMOUNTS 
WHEN  RECIPIENT'S  COUNTABLE  ASSETS 
EXCEED  LIMITS 

Sec  656.  Section  406  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  subsection  added  by 
section  644(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  To  the  extent  that  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  a  family  for  any  period  of 
one  or  more  consecutive  months  is  attribut- 
able solely  to  the  ownership  or  possession 
by  such  family  or  any  member  thereof 
during  such  period  of  resources  having  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  applicable  dollar 
figure  specified  in  section  402(a)(7)(B).  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  overpayment  for 
all  months  in  such  period  (notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection)  shall 
be  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  under  this  title  which  were  received 
by  such  family  for  all  months  in  such  period 
or  (2)  the  greatest  amount  by  which  the 
total  value  of  the  resources  of  such  family 
exceeded  such  applicable  dollar  figure  at 
any  time  during  such  period.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  to  an  overpayment 
with  respect  to  a  family  for  any  period  shall 
not     affect     the     application     of     section 


402(a)(7)(A)  to  such  family  for  any  subse- 
quent period  unless  this  paragraph  also  ap- 
plies to  an  overpayment  with  respect  to 
such  family  for  such  subsequent  period."". 

STATE  DISCRETION  TO  MAKE  PROTECTIVE 
PAYMENTS 

Sec  657.  (a)  Section  402(a)(19)(P)(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'will  be  made"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may  be  made"". 

(b)  Section  402(a)(26)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "will  be  provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  be  pro- 
vided". 

SUSPENSION  OF  SANCTIONS  BASED  ON  ERROR 
RATES 

Sec  658.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  any  case  where  a  State— 

(1)  is  subject  to  financial  penalties  under 
section  403(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  its  erroneous  excess  payments  (as 
defined  in  that  section)  or  under  section 
403(j)  of  such  Act  by  reason  of  its  dollar 
error  rate  of  aid  (as  defined  in  that  section), 
or 

(2)  is  subject  to  financial  penalties  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  by  reason  of 
errors  in  its  payments  of  aid  under  part  A  of 
such  title  IV.  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  en- 
force or  collect  such  penalties  (by  reducing, 
adjusting,  or  withholding  amounts  other- 
wise due  the  State  under  part  A  of  such  title 
IV.  by  requiring  payment  from  the  State  as 
reimbursement  for  overpayments  thereto- 
fore made  to  the  State  under  part  A  of  such 
title  IV.  or  otherwise)  during  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1983  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985  (and  if  any  such  penalty  has  al- 
ready been  enforced  or  collected,  on  or  after 
October  1.  1983.  and  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  pay  or 
refund  the  amount  of  such  penalty  to  the 
State  immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  Act):  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prevent,  limit,  or  otherwise  affect  the  en- 
forcement or  collection  of  the  penalties  in- 
volved, under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  after  the  close  of  such  period. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALIENS 

Sec  659.  Section  415(c)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Any  individual"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "be  required  to  provide""  where  it 
first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Any  individual  who  is  an 
alien  and  whose  sponsor  was  a  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  shall  be  ineligible  for  aid  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part 
during  the  period  of  three  years  after  his  or 
her  entry  into  the  United  States,  unless  the 
State  agency  administering  such  plan  deter- 
mines that  such  sponsor  either  no  longer 
exists  or  has  become  unable  to  meet  such  in- 
dividual's needs;  and  such  determination 
shall  be  made,  by  the  State  agency  based 
upon  such  criteria  as  it  may  specify  in  the 
State  plan,  and  upon  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  it  may  therein  require.  Any  such 
Individual,  and  any  other  individual  who  is 
an  alien  (as  a  condition  of  his  or  her  eligibil- 
ity for  aid  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part  during  the  period  of  three 
years  after  his  or  her  entry  into  the  United 
States),  shall  be  required  to  provide  ". 

PROVISION  BY  STATE  AGENCIES  OF  INFORMATION 
REGARDING  FUGITIVE  FELONS 

Sec  660.  Section  402(a)(9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: '■;  but  such  .safeguards  shall  not  prevent 
the  State  agency  or  the  local  agency  respon- 


sible for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  in  the  locality  (whether  or  not  the 
State  has  enacted  legislation  allowing  puolic 
access  to  Federal  welfare  records)  from  fur- 
nishing a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, upon  his  request,  with  the  name  and 
current  address  of  any  recipient  if  the  offi- 
cer furnishes  the  agency  with  such  recipi- 
ent's social  security  account  number  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrates  that  such  recipi- 
ent is  a  fugitive  felon,  that  the  location  or 
apprehension  of  such  felon  is  within  the  of- 
ficer's official  duties,  and  that  the  request  is 
made  in  the  proper  exercise  of  those 
duties". 

PAYMENT  SCHEDULE  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  BACK  CLAIMS  DUE  THE  STATES 

Sec  661.  The  payment  schedule  contem- 
plated by  section  136  of  Public  Law  97-276 
for  reimbursement  of  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  that  section  is  hereby  established 
as  follows: 

(1)  For  expenditures  identified  in  the 
decree  entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  July 
21.  1983.  in  the  case  of  State  of  Connecticut 
V.  Heckler.  No.  81-2237.  and  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  payment  shall  be  made,  by  supplemen- 
tal grant  award  or  otherwise,  within  30  days 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
and 

(2)  for  any  other  expenditure  described  in 
such  section  136  which  was  identified  in 
such  decree  or  in  any  other  decree  entered 
by  a  Federal  court  in  a  suit  (with  respect  to 
such  an  expenditure)  filed  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  payment  shall  be  made,  by  sup- 
plemental grant  award  or  otherwise,  as  soon 
as  the  expenditure  or  portion  thereof  in- 
volved is  finally  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  an  allowable  claim  under  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  applicable  title  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

AFDC  GRANT  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec  662.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANT  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

"Sec  416.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  allow  any  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part  to  institute  a  grant 
diversion  program  under  which  the  Stale,  to 
the  extent  the  State  determines  it  to  be  ap- 
propriate, may  make  employment  (including 
on-the-job  training)  available  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  aid  otherwise  provided  under  the 
State  plan. 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title.  Federal  funds  may  be  paid 
to  a  State  under  section  403,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  operating  a  grant  di- 
version program  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  part  or  part  C.  or  in 
any  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  from 
operating  (on  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  in  such  cases  as  the  State  may  find  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate,  whether  or  not 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  cases  are  con- 
sistent with  section  402(a)(19)  or  part  C)  a 
grant  diversion  program  in  accordance  with 
this  section;  and  participation  by  an  individ- 
ual in  such  a  program  shall  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  requirements  of  section 
402(a)(19)  and  part  C  which  are  otherwise 
applicable  to  such  individual. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  402(a)(1).  a 
State  operating  a  grant  diversion  program 
under  this  section  may  operate  such  pro- 


gram in  any  or  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  402(a)(8)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  State  operat- 
ing a  grant  diversion  program  under  this 
section  may  apply  subparagraph  (AXiv)  of 
such  section  with  respect  to  any  individual 
participating  in  such  program  (whether  or 
not  subparagraph  (B)(ii)(ll)  of  such  section 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  application  of 
such  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  during  the  period 
of  such  individual's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram). 

■'(c)(1)  In  operating  a  grant  diversion  pro- 
gram under  this  section  a  State  shall— 

"(A)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  employers  in  the  State  under  which 
such  employers  will  provide  employment  (in 
the  form  of  on-the-job  training  or  other- 
wise) for  eligible  individuals  over  a  period 
en  the  case  of  any  one  such  Individual)  of 
up  to  9  months;  and 

"(B)  pay  to  each  such  employer  with  re- 
spect to  each  individual  so  employed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (i)  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  could  have  been  paid  di- 
rectly to  such  individual  or  the  family  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  member  as  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  initial 
placement  in  a  job  under  the  program,  if 
such  individual  or  family  had  no  income,  or 
(ii)  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual for  his  or  her  employment  under 
the  program. 

The  determination  of  the  particular  em- 
ployers and  job  positions  to  be  included  in 
the  program  shall  be  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  eligible  individual'  if  he  or  she 
is  eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the  State 
plan  (without  regard  to  this  section)  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  initial  placement  in  a  job 
under  the  program. 

"(d)  Payments  by  a  Stale  to  employers 
under  the  program  shall  be  considered 
amounts  expended  as  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  the  State  plan  for 
purposes  of  section  403(a). 

'■(e)(1)  Any  employer  participating  in  the 
program  under  this  section  shall  afford  em- 
ployee status  to  all  eligible  individuals  to 
whom  such  employer  provides  job  positions 
under  such  program:  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
State  or  local  agency  administering  the 
grant  diversion  program  to  provide  employ- 
ee status  to  any  participant  unless  such 
State  or  local  agency  is  the  employer  of 
such  participant. 

"(2)  Wages  paid  under  a  grant  diversion 
program  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  earned  income  for  purposes  of 
any  provision  of  law. 

"(f)  Any  State  which  chooses  to  operate  a 
grant  diversion  program  under  this  section 
shall  provide  that  any  individual  who  par- 
ticipates in  such  program,  and  any  child  or 
relative  of  such  individual  (or  other  individ- 
ual living  in  the  same  household  as  such  in- 
dividual) who  would  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  shall  be  considered  to  be  receiving  aid 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX.  ". 

PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR 
DISREGARDING  IN-KIND  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  663.  (a)  Section  545  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and  prior  to  July  1, 
1985  "  in  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  including"  and  all 
that  follows  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  404(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  end  before  October  1.  1984". 

GENERAL  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  664.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  subtitle,  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

Subtitle  D— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec  671.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
233(a)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2293(a)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  in  order  to 
assist  the  adversely  affected  worker  to  com- 
plete training  approved  for  him  under  sec- 
tion 236.  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  payments  may 
be  made  as  trade  readjustment  allowances 
for  up  to  26  additional  weeks  in  the  26-week 
period  that— 

"(A)  follows  the  last  week  of  entitlement 
to  trade  readjustment  allowances  otherwise 
payable  under  this  chapter;  or 

•(B)  begins  with  the  first  week  of  such 
training,  if  such  training  is  approved  after 
the  last  week  described  in  subparagraph 
(A).". 

JOB  SEARCH  AND  RELOCATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec  672.  (a)  Section  237(a)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2297(a)(1))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$600"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "SSOO". 

(b)  Section  238(d)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2298(d)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$600"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   ■$800". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDUSTRY 

Sec  673.  Section  265  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  <  19  U.S.C.  2355)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  workers"'  immediately 
after  "substantial  number  of  firms",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "223  or"  immediately 
before  ■251":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  $2,000,000"  in  subsec- 
tion   (b)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$10,000,000  ". 

•TITLE  VII— DELAYED  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF  SPENDING  INCREASES 

Sec  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  which 
requires  or  authorizes  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  above  any 
level  which  would  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
absence  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  until 
legislation  other  than  this  Act  is  enacted  re- 
quiring or  authorizing  such  increase  to  take 
effect. 

D  1810 

Mr.  MOORE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  that  in 
order  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
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explain  what  exactly  is  in  his  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  will  have 
5  minutes  in  which  to  explain  his 
motion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  that  we  just  ended  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  was  defeated. 
I  stated  that  we  would  be  offering  a 
motion  to  recommit  that  would  per- 
tain to  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  and  I  tried  to 
have  made  in  order  on  this  bill,  which 
calls  for  a  physician  fee  freeze  on  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  physicians  fees, 
which  would  save  $2.4  billion  as  com- 
pared to  the  committee  amendment 
we  just  defeated  that  would  have 
saved  only  $925  million. 

Second,  it  also  calls  for  a  study  to  be 
done  in  close  monitoring  by  HHS  and 
GAO  to  be  sure  there  is  no  cost  shift- 
ing by  the  physicians  to  the  elderly. 
There  is  also  a  second  part.  The 
second  part  is  the  Regula-Martin  lan- 
guage of  an  attempted  amendment 
that  was  also  not  made  in  order  that 
strikes  any  spending  increases  without 
prejudice,  which  saves.  I  am  told.  $1.5 
billion,  for  a  total  of  $3.9  billion  in  sav- 
ings by  virtue  of  the  physician  fee 
freeze,  and  the  Regula-Martin  lan- 
guage. Other  than  that,  the  rest  of  the 
bill  is  just  as  it  was  brought  to  the 
House  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  recommit  is  extremely  im- 
portant because  unlike  any  reconcilia- 
tion bill  in  the  past,  this  reconciliation 
bill  before  the  House  today  actually 
raises  spending  in  1984  and  1985.  This 
is  not  a  spending  reduction  measure; 
this  is  a  measure  which  actually  raises 
spending  by  over  $1  billion  this  year 
and  next  year  and  does  not  begin  any 
savings  until  the  outyears. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
motion  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
tleman's comment  from  Texas,  I  want 
to  comment  again  that  almost  all  of  us 
favor  a  physician  fee  freeze.  The  way 
that  can  now  get  into  the  bill  is  by 
voting  for  this  motion  to  recommit. 
That  is  the  only  way.  Otherwise,  you 
have  to  go  to  conference,  and  you  have 
to  hope  our  conferees  can  accept  that 
from  the  Senate  provision. 

So,  if  the  Members  are  for  a  physi- 
cian fee  freeze,  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  would  like  to  have 
offered  the  Jones-Moore  amendment 
with  the  physician  freeze  for  both  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care.  But  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit because  it  also  has  another  feature 
to  it  that  would  deny  the  child  health 
assurance  program. 

For  that  reason.  I  will  oppose  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  think  those  pro- 
grams, the  child  health  assurance  pro- 
gram, which  is  coming  up.  and  the 
modifications  to  the  AFDC  and  SSI 
programs  are  programs  that  are  de- 
served or  worthy  and  should  be  en- 
acted. As  I  understand  the  motion  to 
recommit,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
if  this  motion  were  to  pass. 

I  do  believe  that  the  savings  on  the 
physician  freeze  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  conference.  The  other  body  has 
it  in  their  package;  it  is  certainly  my 
intention  to  follow  through  and  to 
have  a  physician  freeze  without  the 
mandatory  assignment.  For  that 
reason.  I  think  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit should  be  defeated,  and  we  should 
go  on  to  final  passage  and  pass  this 
reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  in  opposing  the 
motion  to  recommit  but  on  different 
grounds.  If  you  want  to  go  on  record 
as  jerking  the  safety  net  out  from 
under  the  medicare  beneficiaries,  vote 
for  this  motion  to  recommit,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  can  happen  under 
the  law.  Any  doctor  in  this  country 
can  pass  on  the  cost;  pass  on  what  he 
or  she  wants  to  charge  in  consequence 
of  this  freeze. 

I  ask  the  Members;  do  not  have  one 
without  the  other.  If  you  do  not  want 
the  assignment,  do  not  take  the  freeze; 
if  you  do  not  have  the  freeze,  you  will 
not  have  the  assignment.  I  urge  the 
House  to  oppose  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit on  behalf  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
medicare. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  We  obviously  have  a 
disagreement  on  this  question  of  man- 
datory assignment,  but  I  think  that 
this  issue  can  better  be  dealt  with  in 
conference.  I  think  it  can  be  cleaned 
up  in  conference,  and  we  can  have  the 
savings  and  at  the  same  time,  the  child 
health  assistance  program  can  be  al- 
lowed to  go  forward. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  passage. 
Members  will  record  their  votes  by 
electronic  device. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  172,  nays 
242.  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  86] 

YEAS-172 

Archer 

Hammerschmid 

Oxley 

AuCoin 

Har\sen  (UT) 

Packard 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Parris 

Bartlell 

Hightower 

Pashayan 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Petri 

Bennel  t 

Hillis 

Porter 

Boreuter 

Holt 

Prilchard 

Bclhune 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Bilirakis 

Horton 

Quillen 

Bliley 

Hubbard 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Hunter 

Ridge 

Broomfield 

Hulto 

Ritter 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Robinson 

Burton  (IN) 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Johnson 

Roth 

Carney 

Kasich  ■ 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Sawyer 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Schaefer 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Schneider 

Clinger 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

Coats 

Latta 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MOi 

Leach 

Shaw 

Conable 

Leath 

Shelby 

Conte 

Lent 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Coughlin 

Lewis  <FL) 

Siljander 

Courier 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Crane,  Daniel 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lungren 

Snowe 

Davis 

Mack 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Madigan 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin  (ID 

Stangeland 

Dyson 

Martin  (NO 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (ALi 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK> 

McCain 

Sundquist 

Emerson 

McCandlc.s.s 

Tauke 

Erlenborn 

McCollum 

Taylor 

Evans  rIA) 

McDade 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fiedler 

McEwen 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

McOrath 

Walker 

Fish 

McKernan 

Weber 

Franklin 

McKinney 

Whitehurst 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Whiltaker 

Gekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Williams  (OH) 

Oilman 

Molinari 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Moore 

Wort  ley 

Gradison 

Moorhead 

Wylie 

Oramm 

Morrison  (WA» 

Young  (AK) 

Gregg 

Murphy 

Young (FL) 

Gunderson 

Myers 

Zschau 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nielson 

Hall.  Sam 

OBhen 
NAYS-242 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (NO 

Barnard 

Addabbo 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barnes 

Akaka 

Annunzio 

Bates 

Albosta 

Anthony 

Bedell 

Alexander 

Appiegate 

Beilenson 

Anderson 

Aspin 

Berman 
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Bevill 

Guarini 

Patterson 

Mr.  Rudd  for.  with  Mr.  Simon  against. 

Ray 

Sikorski 

Traxler 

Biaggi 

Hall  (IN) 

Pease 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr. 

Hance  against. 

Reid 

Sisisky 

Udall 

Boggs 
Boland 

Hall  (OH) 
Hamilton 

Penny 
Pepper 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Tauzin  against. 

Richardson 
Ridge 

Skelton 
Slattery 

Valentine 
Vento 

Bonior 

Harkin 

Perkins 

Messrs. 

LIPINSKI, 

WHITLEY, 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (FL) 

Volkmer 

Bonker 

Hatcher 

Pickle 

SWIKl",  MOLLOHAN.  ORTIZ.  SKEL- 

Rodino 

Smith  (NJ) 

Walgren 

Borski 
Bosco 

Hawkins 
Hayes 

Price 
Rahall 

TON,     RAY 

,     RINALDO 

,     and     Mrs. 

Roe 
Roemer 

Snowe 
Snyder 

Watkins 
Waxman 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Rangel 

LLOYD    changed    their 

votes    from 

Rose 

Solarz 

Weaver 

Boxer 

Hertel 

Ratchford 

•yea  "  to  "nay." 

Rostenkowski 

Spratt 

Wheat 

Breaux 

Howard 

Ray 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

Roukema 

St  Germain 

Whitley 

Britt 

Hoyer 

Reid 

jected. 

Rowland 

Staggers' 

Whitten 

Brooks 

Huckaby 

Richardson 

Roybal 

Stark 

Williams  (MT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Russo 

Stenholm 

Williams  (OH) 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Sabo 

Stokes 

Wirth 

Burton  (CA) 
Byron 

Jenkins 
Jones  (OK) 

Roe 
Roemer 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 

Savage 
Scheuer 

Stralton 
Studds 

Wise 
Wolpe 

Carper 

Jones  (TN) 

Rose 

the  passage 

31  tne  Dill. 

Schneider 

Swift 

Worlley 

Carr 

Kaptur 

Rostenkowski 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Schroeder 

Synar 

Wright 

Chappell 

Kastenmeier 

Rowland 

Speaker  anr 

lounced  that 

the  ayes  ap- 

Schumer 

Tallon 

Wyden 

Clarke 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Seiberling 

Thomas  (GA) 

Yates 

Clay 

Kildee 

Russo 

peareu  to  nave  il. 

Sensenbrenner 

Torres 

Yatron 

Coelho 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

Shannon 

Torricelli 

Young  (AK) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kogovsek 

Savage 

I  demand  th 

e  j.-eas  and  nays. 

Sharp 

Towns 

Young  (MO) 

Collir.s 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Kolter 
Koslmayer 

Scheuer 
Schroeder 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

ordered. 

NAYS-152 

LaFalce 

.Schumer 

The    vote 

was    taken 

by    electonic 

Appiegate 

Gunderson 

Natcher 

Coyne 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberlinp 

device,  and  there  were— > 

eas  261,  nays 

Archer 

Hammerschmid 

O'Brien 

Crockett 

Lehman  (FL) 

Shannon 

152,  not  voting  20,  as  follows; 

Badham 

Hansen  (irr) 

Ottinger 

DAmours 

Leland 

Sharp 

Bart  let  t 

Hartnett 

Oxley 

Darden 

Le\in 

Sikorski 

[Roll  No.  87] 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Packard 

Da-schle 

Levine 

Sisisky 

YEAS— 261 

Belhune 

Hillis 

Parris 

de  la  Garza 

Levitas 

Skelton 

Bilirakis 

Holt 

Patman 

Dellums 

Lipin.ski 

Slattery 

Ackerman 

Dowdy 

Kogovsek 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Perkins 

Derrick 

Lloyd 

Smith  (FLi 

Addabbo 

Downey 

Koslmayer 

Broomfield 

Hubbard 

Petri 

Dicks 

Long  (L.A) 

Smith  (lA) 

Akaka 

Duncan 

LaFalce 

Brow  n  ( CO  i 

Hunter 

Porter 

Dingell 

Long  (MD) 

Solarz 

Albosta 

Durbin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Hullo 

Pursell 

Dixon 

Lowry  ( WA) 

Sprat  t 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Burton  (IN) 

Hyde 

Regula 

Donnelly 

Luken 

St  Germain 

Anderson 

Dymally 

Leland 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Ritter 

Dorgan 

Lundine 

Staggers 

Andrews  (NO 

Early 

Levin 

Carney 

Kasich 

Roberts 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Stark 

Andrews  (TX) 

Eckart 

Levine 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Downey 

Markey 

Stokes 

Annunzio 

Edgar 

Levitas 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Durbln 

Martinez 

Stralton 

Anthony 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Cheney 

Kolter 

Roth 

Dwyer 

Malsui 

Studds 

Aspin 

English 

Long  1  LA  1 

Clinger 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Swift 

AuCoin 

Erdreich 

Long  (MD) 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

Early 

Mazzoli 

Synar 

Barnard 

Evans (IL) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Latta 

Schulze 

Eckart 

McCloskey 

Tallon 

Barnes 

Fascell 

Luken 

Conable 

Leach 

Shaw 

Edgar 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (GAi 

Bates 

Fazio 

Lundine 

Corcoran 

Leath 

Shelby 

Edwards  ICA) 

McHugh 

Torres 

Bedell 

Feighan 

MacKay 

Courier 

Lent 

Shumway 

English 

McNulty 

Torricelli 

Beilenson 

Ferraro 

Markey 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shuster 

Erdreich 

Mica 

Towns 

Bennett 

Flippo 

Martinez 

Crane,  Philip 

Lewis  (FL) 

Siljander 

Evans  (ID 

Mikulski 

Traxler 

Bereuter 

Florio 

Matsui 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Fascell 

Miller  (CA) 

Udall 

Berman 

Foglietta 

Mavroules 

Dannemeyer 

Lloyd 

Smith  (lA) 

Fazio 

Mineta 

Valentine 

Bevill 

Foley 

Mazzoli 

Daub 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Feighan 

Minlsh 

Vandergriff 

Biaggi 

Ford  (MI) 

McCloskey 

Davis 

Loll 

Smith.  Denny 

Ferraro 

Mitchell 

Vento 

Boehleri 

Ford(TN) 

McCurdy 

DeWine 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Flippo 

Moakley 

Volkmer 

Boggs 

Fowler 

McDade 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Florio 

Mollohan 

Walgren 

Boland 

Frank 

McHugh 

Dyson 

Lungren 

Spence 

Foglietta 

Moody 

Watkins 

Bonior 

Fuqua 

McKernan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Waxman 

Bonker 

Garcia 

McKinney 

Edwards  (OK) 

Madigan 

Slump 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mrazek 

Weaver 

Borski 

Gejdenson 

McNulty 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Sundquist 

Ford(TN) 

Murtha 

Weiss 

Bcsco 

Gephardt 

Mica 

Erlenborn 

Martin  (IL) 

Tauke 

Fowler 

Natcher 

Wheat 

Boucher 

Gibbons 

Mikulski 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (NO 

Taylor 

Frank 

Neal 

Whitley 

Boxer 

Glickman 

Miller  <CA) 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NY) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Nel.son 

Whitten 

Breaux 

Goodling 

Mineta 

Fields 

McCain 

Vandergriff 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Williams  (MTi 

Britt 

Gore 

Minish 

Fish 

McCandless 

Vucanovich 

Gaydos 

Dakar 

Wirth 

Brooks 

Gray 

Mitchell 

Franklin 

McCollum 

Walker 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

Wise 

Brown  (CA) 

Guarini 

Moakley 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Weber 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Bryant 

Hall  (IN) 

Mollohan 

Gaydos 

McGrath 

Weiss 

Gibbons 

Olin 

Wright 

Burton  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Gekas 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Glickman 

Ortiz 

Wyden 

Byron 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moody 

Gilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Whiltaker 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Carper 

Hall.  Sam 

Morrison  'CT) 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Winn 

Gore 

Owens 

Yatron 

Carr 

Hamilton 

Mrazek 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Wolf 

Gray 

Panel  ta 

Young  (MO) 

Chappell 

Harkin 

Murtha 

Gradison 

Moorhead 

Wylie 

Green 

Patman 

Clarke 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Gramm 

Morrison  (WA) 

Young  <FD 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Nelson 

Green 

Murphy 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Coelho 

Hayes 

Nielson 

Gregg 

Mvers 

Boner 
Craig 

Heftel 
Jones  (NO 

Rudd 
Simon 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Hefner 
Hertel 
Hightower 

Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Dickin.son 
Frost 

Kazen 
Lantos 

Tauzin 
Vander  Jagt 

Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 

Horton 
Howard 

Obey 
Olin 

Boner 
Craig 

Heftel 
Jones  (NO 

Paul 
Rudd 

Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 

Marriott 
Nichols 

Wilson 

Hoyer 
Huckaby 

Ortiz 
Owens 

Dickinson 
Frost 

Kazen 
Lantos 

Simon 
Tauzin 

Harrison 

Paul 

Crockett 

Hughes 

Panetta 

Hance 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 

D'Amours 

Jacobs 

Patterson 

Hansen  (IDi 

Nichols 

Wilson 

D  1830 

Darden 

Jeffords 

Pease 

Harrison 

Pashayan 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

Da-schle 
de  la  Garza 

Jenkins 
Johnson 

Penny 
Pepper 

D  1840 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Dellums 
Derrick 

Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 

Pickle 
Price 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt   for,  with  Mr,  Boner  of 

Dicks 
Dingell 

Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 

Prilchard 
Quillen 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Terinessee  against. 

Dixon 

Kennelly 

Rahall 

Mr.    Dickinson     for,    with    Mr.     Lantos 

Donnelly 

Kildee 

Rangel 

Mr,    Boner 

of   Tennessee 

for.   with   Mr. 

aeainst. 

Dorgan 

Kleczka 

Ratchford 

Vander  Jagt  against. 

UMI 
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Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Tauzin  for.  with  Mr.  Pashayan 
against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  ZSCHAU 
changed  their  votes  from  yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material,  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  until  April.  24, 
1984. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  104 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  April  12, 
1984,  or  on  Friday,  April  13,  1984.  or  on  Sat- 
urday, April  14,  1984,  and  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
April  12.  1984,  or  on  Friday,  April  13.  1984, 
or  on  Saturday,  April  14,  1984,  they  stand 
adjourned  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  103. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  is 
concurred  in. 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  CONGRES 
SIGNAL  RESOLUTION  290,  EX- 
PRESSING SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  NO  APPROPRI- 
ATED FUNDS  SHALL  BE  USED 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  MINING 
THE  PORTS  OR  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS  OF  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 485  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  485 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  in 
the  House,  without  intervening  motion,  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua,  said  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution to  final  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  proponent  of  the 
motion  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNioR)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Intelligence  Committees  for 
their  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  At  stake  are  the  most  pro- 
found issues,  relating  to  our  Nation's 
security,  integrity,  and  the  foundation 
of  international  order. 

By  mining  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua, 
this  administration  has  engaged  in  a 
flagrant  violation  of  international  law, 
an  act  of  war,  of  state  sponsored  ter- 
rorism. The  Senate  has  already  voted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  pro- 
hibit additional  funding  for  the 
mining.  The  world  is  waiting  for  a  sign 
from  this  body  as  well,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
the  contempt  shown  by  this  adminis- 
tration for  our  own  principles,  and  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

In  our  eagerness  to  act  on  this  reso- 
lution, we  must  not  forget  that  the 
mining  is  not  an  isolated  incident,  it  is 
part  of  a  larger  policy.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  campaign  against  Nicara- 
gua, which  was  set  in  motion  shortly 
after  this  administration  took  office, 
and   which,   from   its   very   inception. 


violated   our  own  statues  as  well  as 
international  law. 

First,  we  allowed  counterrevolution- 
aries, whose  avowed  purpose  was  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, to  train  in  this  country,  in  viola- 
tion our  own  Neutrality  Act,  our  crimi- 
nal statutes  governing  support  for  ter- 
rorist activities,  and  the  OAS  Conven- 
tion on  Terrorism, 

Then,  the  CIA  began  to  fund,  arm, 
and  provide  logistical  support  as  these 
forces  began  their  brutal  and  continu- 
ing invasioris  across  the  Honduran 
border  into  Nicaragua. 

Now,  the  CIA  has  directed  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors,  violat- 
ing our  duty  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  endangering  the  ships  of  neu- 
tral nations,  and  arousing  world  opin- 
ion in  protest. 

From  the  beginning,  this  policy  has 
been  patched  together  with  distor- 
tions, half-truths  and  double-speak.  It 
is  a  policy  that  has  found  the  adminis- 
tration praising  as  "freedom  fighters" 
the  former  members  of  Somozas  na- 
tional guard  who  have  promised  a 
"bloodbath  from  the  border  to  Mana- 
gua" on  their  way  back  to  power. 

It  is  a  policy  that  has  justified  ter- 
rorist attacks— the  destruction  of 
homes  and  crops,  the  murder  and  kid- 
napping of  innocent  civilians— as  an 
effort  to  pressure  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment toward  democracy. 

It  is  a  policy  that  the  administra- 
tion, ultimately,  has  been  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge cannot  be  defended  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

I  am  certain  we  will  hear  today  a 
litany  of  grievances  against  Nicaragua, 
including  the  very  serious  charge  that 
Nicaragua  too  has  violated  interna- 
tional law  by  its  support  of  rebels  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  issue  before  us  today,  is  not  the 
character  of  Nicaragua,  or  what  Nica- 
ragua has  done,  but  rather,  our  own 
character  as  a  nation,  and  how  we  con- 
duct ourselves  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

If  our  concern  is  international  law, 
as  it  must  be,  then  the  administration 
should  plead  its  case  in  the  appropri- 
ate international  forum.  Instead,  by  its 
unilateral  pursuit  of  the  crudest  form 
of  power  politics,  the  administration 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  openly  challenge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court, 
and  in  so  doing  has  undercut  the  very 
foundation  of  international  law  itself. 

We  cannot  brandish  a  foreign  policy 
of  secret  wars,  terrorist  attacks,  and 
disdain  for  the  rights  of  other  nations 
without  threatening  peace  in  the 
world. 

He  cannot  engage  in  such  acts  and 
maintain  our  credibility  when  it  comes 
to  condemning  these  actions  in  others. 

We  cannot  place  ourselves  above  the 
law  without  endangering  the  future  of 
this  planet  in  a  nuclear  age. 


We  all  know  that  this  resolution  is 
not  binding,  that  it  is  a  symbolic  effort 
to  halt  an  administration  policy  that 
has  run  amuck.  It  is  important  that  we 
adhere  to  that  symbol. 

But  equally  important,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  address  the  substance  of  the 
broader  issue.  I  am  proud  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  twice 
last  year  to  cut  the  funding  for  the 
CIA's  secret  war  against  Nicaragua. 
The  revelations  of  the  past  weeks  are 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our  previous 
action. 

We  must  hold  to  our  convictions  and 
demand  the  end  to  this  policy  once 
and  for  all.  The  Senate  voted  last  week 
to  include  $21  million  in  covert  funds 
for  the  operation  against  Nicaragua.  I 
suspect  that  many  of  those  Senators 
would  like  to  take  that  vote  over 
today,  and  would  vote  differently  as 
they  have  learned  more  about  the 
nature  of  our  policy. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  need  have  no  such  regrets.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  renounce  this 
illegal  and  indefensible  policy  by  re- 
fusing to  approve  the  additional 
money.  We.  in  the  House,  can.  and  I 
believe  will,  stand  as  barrier  to  the  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  widening 
regional  war  in  Central  America. 

Camus  once  said,  "I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  love  my  country  and  still  love 
justice,"  The  great  tragedy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  that  it  is  driving  a  wedge  be- 
tween these  values.  Today,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  that  we,  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  will  not  have  to 
make  that  choice. 

D  1850 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  start 
by  yielding  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, the  integrity  of  the  Congress. 

This  resolution  violates  all  of  them, 
our  responsibilities,  our  prerogatives, 
and  our  integrity. 

Let  us  identify  this  resolution  cor- 
rectly. It  is  a  partisan  document  and 
its  purpose  is  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  tell  you:  You  are  aiming 
at  the  President— but  you  are  going  to 
hit  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

The  speeches  you  are  going  to  hear 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  finer  points  of  inter- 
national law,  the  OAS  Treaty,  our  ob- 
ligations and  responsiblities  in  Central 
America,  or  the  role  of  Congress. 

The  words  you  are  about  to  hear  are 
going  to  be  political  "mines"  of  their 
own. 

This  debate  will  not  be  about  what 
role  the  Congress  has  or  should  play 


in  such  activities.  There  is  no  question, 
but  that  the  Intelligence  Committees 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  within  their  ability  and 
sphere  of  influence  to  prevent  it. 

Some  are  saying  they  are  angry  at 
the  administration  for  the  way  it  has 
handled  its  communications  with  Con- 
gress about  the  mining. 

But  the  fact  is  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  was  informed  about 
the  mining  and  chose  to  do  nothing 
about  it. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  a  group  in 
the  House— small  but  vocal— who  glee- 
fully savage  President  Reagan  any 
chance  they  get.  These  are  hopelessly 
partisan.  They  are  professional 
Reagan-haters. 

My  remarks  are  directed  not  at  the 
harci-core  types— they  are  beyond  logic 
and  beyond  argument. 

I  would  rather  speak  to  those  who, 
in  differing  degrees,  have  supported 
President  Reagan's  Central  American 
policies  but  have  questions  about  this 
mining  incident. 

If  this  vote  were  going  to  serve  only 
as  a  safety  valve  for  anger  at  how  the 
administration  has  handled  this,  I 
would  say  I  am  for  it. 

But  if  we  allow  this  vote  to  become  a 
first  step  in  crippling  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  entirely  we  will  be  sacrificiiig  our 
allies  to  the  politics  of  spite, 

I  expect  the  politics  of  spite  from 
the  hard-core  partisans.  But  I  do  not 
expect  it  from  the  responsible  majori- 
ty. 

Nicaragua  tells  us  it  wants  to  go  to 
the  World  Court  about  the  mining. 

Here  we  have  a  brutal  gang  that  has 
funded,  armed,  directed,  helped,  and 
protected  a  fellow  band  of  Communist 
thugs  and  terrorists  for  years,  sudden- 
ly discovering  the  rule  of  law. 

It  is  as  if  Jesse  James  sued  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  because  a  con- 
ductor talked  back  to  him  during  a 
train  robbery. 

We  all  know  this  World  Court  ploy 
is  simply  propaganda. 

The  point  here  is  not  whether  Nica- 
ragua engages  in  propaganda  against 
us.  It  is  whether  we  in  this  House  are 
going  to  tell  the  world  we  believe  it  is 
the  mining  that  is  the  biggest  problem 
in  Central  America  today. 

The  mining  is  a  reaction  to  the  root 
cau.se  of  the  violence.  That  cause  is 
the  Communist  desire  to  make  the 
conquest  of  Central  America  "an  inci- 
dent on  the  road  to  Mexico  "—as,  I  be- 
lieve, Charles  DeGaulle  once  said. 

Let  us  tell  the  whole  truth— not  just 
one  part  of  it.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  El  Salvador. 

Let  us  talk  about  how  the  avowed 
Communists  in  that  country  are  trying 
to  defeat  democracy  through  econom- 
ic, political,  and  guerrilla  terrorism  on 
a  wide  scale  aided  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  and  Nicaragua. 


Let  us  direct  our  anger  not  at  our 
Government  but  at  the  Communists 
whose  subversion,  terror,  destruction 
of  the  economy,  and  ideological  war- 
fare are  the  root  of  all  this. 

I  hate  to  see  this  institution  become 
a  partisan  sideshow  in  the  arena  of 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  got  to  base  our  decision  on 
the  facts  not  the  fiction  created  in 
public  forum,  but  the  true  facts  to 
which  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
a  party. 

We  ought  not  be  so  concerned  with 
what  message  we  send  to  our  Presi- 
dent, but  what  message  we  send  to  our 
allies  and  adversaries. 

Everyone  on  this  floor  knows  full 
well  we  can  send  a  much  stronger 
meaningful  message  to  the  administra- 
tion via  the  Intelligence  Committee 
than  we  can  by  taunting  them  with  a 
nonbinding  media  event  here  on  the 
floor. 

We  are  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  integrity  of  this  institution. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  rule 
and  reject  the  resolution  it  makes  in 
order. 

□  1900 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  policy  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  waged  against  the  Gover- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  is  illegal,  it  is  im- 
moral, and  it  will  not  work. 

For  years  we  have  financed  a  rebel- 
lion where  innocent  people  on  both 
sides  of  t  he  border  have  died,  nameless 
peasants  who  will  never  be  known  to 
any  of  the  Members  here,  whose  sole 
crime  was  to  live  near  the  border  of 
Honduras,  have  died  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  this  Government's  fi- 
nancing of  a  covert  war. 

Now  the  world  is  concerned  not  be- 
cause they  have  died,  but  because 
international  commerce  is  affected. 
Ships  that  carry  cargo  may  not  make 
it  to  their  ports.  So  the  world  cries  out 
in  outrage,  as  well  they  should.  But  we 
have  forgotten  one  of  the  essential 
points  that  the  covert  war  is  wrong, 
the  mining  of  the  harbors  is  wrong. 
We  are  bringing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
to  their  knees  economically.  People 
whom  we  will  never  know,  who  have 
no  stake  in  communism,  who  have  no 
stake  in  capitalism,  will  die  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  policy. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  policy  that  a 
great  government  follows.  This  is  not 
the  policy  of  a  democracy.  This  is  a 
policy  that  must  be  changed,  and 
changed  now. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  take  this  whole  exercise  seriously  or 
to  simply  dismiss  it  as  one  of  our  little 
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fits  of  passion  and  anger  that  could  be 
more  appropriately  vented  in  1-minute 
speeches  or  special  orders. 

That  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  question  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  the  sincerity  of  its  authors. 
But,  let  us  step  back  a  moment  and 
take  a  look  at  this  process  and  what  it 
says  about  the  worlds  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  that  is  clamoring  for  a 
larger  role  in  foreign  policy. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  290 
was  introduced  only  yesterday,  and, 
after  a  perfunctory  hearing,  was  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  would  stress  the  fact 
that  this  has  only  been  ordered  report- 
ed. The  committee  has  not  actually 
filed  a  report  on  the  resolution  be- 
cause the  minority  insisted  on  its  right 
under  House  Rules  to  have  3  days  in 
which  to  file  additional  views,  and 
that  right  was  summarily  denied  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  So.  on 
what  was  characterized  in  the  Rules 
Committee  as  an  issue  of  major  impor- 
tance, we  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
minority  views— we  do  not  even  have 
the  benefit  of  a  committee  report. 

To  justify  this  circumvention  of 
these  two  fundamental  prerequisites 
and  protections  of  a  deliberative  legis- 
lative process  provided  for  under  our 
rules,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  decided  to  take  the  tack  that  this 
is  some  kind  of  emergency  that  justi- 
fies such  extraordinary  action,  even 
though  the  mining  has  been  stopped 
and  the  resolution  itself  is  of  a  non- 
binding  nature,  with  no  force  and 
effect  outside  the  walls  of  this  build- 
ing. 

And  yet.  we  were  called  into  emer- 
gency session  in  the  Rules  Committee 
last  night  at  6  o'clock  with  less  than  1 
hour's  notice,  to  deal  with  this  sup- 
posed emergency  that  has  already  oc- 
curred with  a  solution  that  has  no 
binding  effect. 

And  what  kind  of  rule  were  we  asked 
to  give?  First  of  all,  the  rule  dis- 
charges the  resolution  from  both  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees because  neither  has  officially 
reported  it— that  requires  the  filing  of 
a  report  and  placement  on  the  House 
Calendar.  Second,  we  were  asked  to 
grant  a  rule  to  consider  this  in  the 
House  rather  than  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  meaning  no  amend- 
ments will  be  allowed.  Oh.  we  will 
have  a  motion  to  recommit;  but  we 
had  to  fight  in  the  Rules  Committee 
to  even  get  10  minutes  of  debate  on 
that. 

The  Rules  Committee  insisted  on  2- 
hours  of  debate  because  this  is  sup- 
posedly such  an  important  issue:  and 
yet  it  refused  this  resolution  the  right 
to  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
amendment  process,  which  we  at  least 
had  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

This  rule  puts  the  proponents  in  the 
awkward  position  of  saying  on  the  one 


hand  that  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant and  urgent  matter  for  the  House 
to  consider;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand 
saying  that  this  does  not  deserve  to  be 
afforded  three  of  the  most  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  legislative  process:  mi- 
nority views,  a  committee  report,  or 
floor  amendments. 

And  yet.  the  proponents  of  this  reso- 
lution and  procedure  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Congress  is  somehow 
seriously  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ities as  a  coequal  partner  in  shaping 
this  country's  foreign  policy  by  this 
short-circuited  process. 

Oh.  I  suppose  the  argument  might 
be  made  that  we  do  not  have  to  ob- 
serve all  these  little  procedural  nice- 
ties, and  rights,  and  protections  be- 
cause this  is  only  a  "sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution.  "  But  how  much 
"sense"  can  we  be  credited  with  having 
if  we  throw  due  deliberation  out  the 
window  in  rushing  to  judgment  on  this 
issue?  This  p  cedure  is  lacking  in  any 
sense  which  Webster  defines  as  "the 
soundness  of  judgment  or  reason- 
ing •  •  •  evidence  of  normal  intelli- 
gence or  understanding  *  *  *  .some- 
thing wise,  sound  or  reasonable.  "  The 
fact  is  that  this  whole  procedure  is 
senseless— it  is  nonsense  being  gener- 
ated by  the  incensed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  objections  are  not 
based  solely  on  the  procedural  out- 
rages being  perpetrated  here  today, 
though  they  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  give  us  pause  about  considering 
this.  If  you  look  at  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290  from  a  substantive  and 
policy  standpoint,  you  will  notice  that 
it  is  peculiarly  one-sided.  It  only  in- 
veighs against  a  past  policy  of  this 
Government  while  remaining  silent  on 
the  transgressions  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  undermine  peace  and 
stability  in  that  region,  particularly  in 
El  Salvador  where  free  elections  are 
taking  place.  Why.  I  would  ask,  does 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  see  fit 
to  condemn  the  United  States  while 
turning  its  back  on  the  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  international  law  being  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  you  want  to  make 
foreign  policy,  you  had  better  devote 
more  attention  to  striking  a  balanced 
position  that  takes  more  cognizance  of 
just  what  is  happening  in  Central 
America.  We  are  not  operating  in  some 
pristine  vacuum  down  there.  Let  us  get 
our  heads  out  of  the  sand  and  recog- 
nize some  of  those  hard  realities  of  the 
kind  of  subversion  that  is  taking  place 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  am  as  strong  a  defender  of 
the  prerogatives  of  this  Congress  as 
any  Member.  I  think  we  do  have  a  le- 
gitimate foreign  policy  role  under  our 
Constitution.  We  do  deserve  proper 
consultation    from    the   Executive    on 


foreign  policy  matters  if  our  biparti- 
san support  for  that  policy  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  draft  the  laws  and  appro- 
priate the  money  to  carry  out  that  for- 
eign policy.  But  I  think  it  ill  behooves 
us  to  exercise  our  foreign  policy  re- 
sponsibilities through  lopsided,  precip- 
itous reactions  that  do  not  reflect 
greater  deliberation  and  balance  than 
this  resolution  does. 

We  must  also  recognize  our  limita- 
tions when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy. 
That  policy  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
535  quasi-Secretaries  of  State.  Our 
Nation  must  ultimately  speak  to  other 
nations  through  our  Chief  Executive 
who  is  the  principal  spokesman  for 
this  Government.  Yes.  we  have  a  right 
to  be  consulted  by  the  Executive  and 
to  make  our  contributions  to  foreign 
policy  through  legislation,  appropria- 
tions, oversight,  and  sense  of  Congress 
resolutions.  But  we  must  insure  that 
this  is  done  through  a  deliberative 
process  with  all  the  rights,  protec- 
tions, safeguards,  and  procedures  that 
have  been  a  part  of  this  institution 
since  the  founding  of  this  Republic. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  the  resolu- 
tion that  this  rule  makes  in  order  does 
not  meet  the  high  standards  of  delib- 
eration and  balance  that  have  been  set 
by  our  predeces.sors  to  insure  that  we 
continue  to  be  a  responsible  and  con- 
structive participant  in  the  foreign 
policy  process.  This  resolution  is  defi- 
cient because  it  fails  to  address  the  big 
picture  of  our  interests,  and  those  of 
our  allies,  in  Central  America,  and 
what  certain  nations  are  doing  to  un- 
dermine tho.se  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  simply  reacting  to  a 
.small  piece  of  that  larger  picture,  we 
are  sending  a  dangerous  signal  at  a 
precarious  moment  in  that  region's 
fragile  existence.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  are  capable  of  making  a  more  con- 
structive and  balanced  contribution 
than  this  resolution  makes  if  we  only 
let  our  deliberative  processes  work  as 
they  were  intended  to. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  IVa  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley),  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in 
this  House  has  a  greater  respect  than 
I  do  for  the  distinguished  leader  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel).  He  is  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  judgment 
and  of  deep  commitment  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country.  I  must  however 
rise  to  object  to  the  characterization 
he  has  made  of  this  resolution:  that  it 
constitutes  a  partisan  effort  to  embar- 
rass the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
exactly  the  form  that  was  considered 
and  approved  by  the  other  body.  The 
other  body  is  under  the  political  lead- 


ership and  control  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  test  of  this  resolution  by  that 
body  clearly  establishes  the  bipartisan 
support  for  the  sense  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  refutes  the  charge  made  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Thus,  to  characterize  its  consideration 
in  the  House  as  a  partisan  effort  de- 
signed to  embarrass  the  President  is 
simply  wrong. 

The  question  here  is  one  of  what 
U.S.  policy  should  be  with  respect  to  a 
country  with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 
with  respect  to  allies  and  adversaries 
alike  who  have  the  right,  under  inter- 
national law  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  to  freedom  of  navigation-  If 
there  is  one  principle  upon  which  this 
country  has  steadfastly  asserted  for  all 
of  its  history,  it  is  freedom  of  the  seas, 
the  right  of  navigation,  and  commerce 
on  the  seas. 

Our  earliest  wars  were  fought  to  pre- 
serve it.  Germany  provoked  our  entry 
into  World  War  I  by  impeding  it.  The 
recent  acts  which  this  resolution  op- 
poses are  its  sharp  contravention  of 
this  principle  so  central  to  our  historic 
policy— a  policy  of  every  administra- 
tion and  of  every  party. 

D  1910 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  amazed  at  the  combination  of  Key- 
stone Cops,  slapstick,  and  circus  clown 
act  which  the  procedure  provided  for 
in  the  pending  rule  represents. 

In  the  closing  hours  before  the 
Easter  recess,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  delayed  action  on  real,  active 
legislation  in  order  to  move  this  non- 
binding  resolution  with  all  deliberate 
speed  to  the  floor  for  a  last-minute, 
rhetorical  vote.  That  concurrent  reso- 
lution, dealing  with  the  mining  of  Nic- 
araguan  harbors  and  territorial 
waters,  was  hurriedly  introduced  yes- 
terday and  rushed  through  a  hasty 
markup  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  have 
described  it  in  grossly  exaggerated 
words,  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the 
issues  it  concerns  on  the  future  of 
American  society. 

Yet,  for  all  the  alleged  awesome  im- 
portance of  the  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved, no  report  is  being  filed  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  That  is 
doubly  surprising  in  view  of  the 
wealth  of  curbstone  opinions  among 
our  Members  on  this  issue. 

The  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  to  which  this 
resolution  was  co-referred,  was  very 
neaiiy  trampled  in  the  stampede  to 
the  emergency  Rules  Committee  meet- 
ing last  night.  The  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee scarcely  had  time  to  conduct  a 
telephone  poll  of  its  members  to  gain 


agreement  to  discharge  the  resolution, 
which  I  suspect  most  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  comedy  moved  a  step  further 
when  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee argued  that  the  issue  of  mining 
Nicaraguan  waters  is  dead,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  essential  to  debate  and 
vote  on  a  nonbinding  resolution  imme- 
diately. 

If  the  issue  is  so  important,  the 
House  could  address  it  in  the  form  of  a 
real-world  legislative  vehicle,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations,  which  includes 
funds  for  El  Salvador  and  for  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  for 
weeks  to  complete  action  on  that 
urgent  supplemental,  so  that  the 
emerging  democracy  in  El  Salvador 
can  defend  itself  against  subversion, 
the  House  can— when  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  criticize  the  President- 
rush  a  bill  to  the  floor  in  1  day. 

No  doubt,  the  American  public  will 
recognize  the  monkeyshines  inherent 
in  these  parliamentary  maneuvers.  In 
fact,  when  the  American  public  views 
the  parliamentary  setting  for  rushing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor,  ahead  of 
so  many  truly  pressing  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, the  image  of  the  House  and  the 
name  of  the  fabled  realm  of  'Cloud 
Cuckoo  Land"  from  the  classic  Greek 
comedy.  "The  Birds,"  may  well  leap  to 
mind. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  172  years 
ago  President  James  Madison  sent  a 
message  to  this  body  citing  certain 
British  actions  as  acts  of  war  against 
the  United  States.  He  requested  a  dec- 
laration of  war  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  message  I  have  found  numer- 
ous passages  which  I  feel  are  relevant 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  actions 
against  Nicaragua. 

I  would  like  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  by  read- 
ing several  passages  from  that  mes- 
sage, and  commenting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's actions. 

Madison  noted  a  variety  of  British 
actions  against  our  country  and  then 
stated: 

Against  this  crying  enormity,  which  Great 
Britain  would  be  so  prompt  to  avenge  if 
committed  against  herself,  the  United 
States  have  in  vain  exhausted  remon- 
strances and  expostulations,  and  that  no 
proof  might  be  wanting  of  their  conciliatory 
dispositions,  and  no  pretext  left  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  formally  assured  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements such  as  could  not  be  rejected  if 
the  recovery  of  British  subjects  were  the 
real  and  sole  object. 

This,  my  colleagues,  sounds  striking- 
ly like  the  treatment  Nicaragua  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  President 
Reagan.  The  President  has  consistent- 


ly claimed  that  their  "covert"  oper- 
ations are  aimed  at  stopping  the  arms 
traffic  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  and  not  at 
overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. The  Nicaraguans  in  both  Sep- 
tember and  October  1983  offered 
international  accords  prohibiting  re- 
gional arms  trafficking,  the  establish- 
ment of  any  foreign  military  bases  in 
the  region,  and  overt  or  covert  aid 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  other  gov- 
ernments. The  Reagan  response:  Dip- 
lomatic silence,  military  exercises,  and 
increased  covert  operations  against 
Nicaragua. 

Here  is  how  Madison  described  the 
actions  of  Britain  against  American 
commerce: 

They  hover  over  and  harass  our  entering 
and  departing  commerce.  To  the  most  in- 
sulting pretensions  they  have  added  the 
most  lawless  proceedings  in  our  very  har- 
bors, :.nd  have  wantonly  spilt  American 
blood  within  the  sanctuary  or  our  territorial 
jurisdiction. 

I  maintain  this  is  precisely  what 
President  Reagan  has  done  to  Nicara- 
gua, in  our  name,  with  American  tax 
dollars.  The  administration  has  specif- 
ically stated  their  operation  is  meant 
to  harass  Nicaragua,  and  apparently 
considers  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors  to  be  "lawless  proceedings,"  as 
they  have  announced  they  will  ignore 
any  ruling  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  No  one  can  say  that  our 
CIAs  mines  and  Contras  do  not  spill 
Nicaraguan  blood  within  the  territori- 
al jurisdiction  of  Nicaragua. 
Madison  justly  continued  in  his  plea: 
In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  United  States  our  attention  is 
necessarily  drawn  to  the  warfare  just  re- 
newed by  the  savages  on  one  of  our  exten- 
sive frontiers— a  warfare  which  is  known  to 
spare  neither  age  nor  sex  and  to  be  distin- 
guished by  features  peculiarly  shocking  to 
humanity. 

Do  the  American  supplied  Contras 
of  General  Somoza's  National  Guard 
fit  this  description?  Of  course  they  do. 

Madison  stated: 

Our  moderation  and  conciliation  have  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  encourage  persever- 
ance and  to  enlarge  pretensions.  We  behold 
our  citizens  still  the  daily  victims  of  lawless 
violence,  committed  on  the  great  and 
common  highway  of  nations,  even  within 
the  sight  of  the  country  which  owes  them 
protection. 

Has  the  Reagan  administration  done 
less  with  their  reckless  mining  of  Ni- 
caragua's harbors?  Have  Nicaraguan 
efforts  to  negotiate  been  met  in  some 
better,  more  reasonable  fashion? 
President  Madison  went  on: 
We  behold  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  a 
state  of  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States  a  state  of 
peace  toward  Great  Britain. 

Has  Nicaragua  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  us?  No.  Have  they  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States?  No. 
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But  we  have  committed  such  an  act 
against  Nicaragua. 

Where  is  President  Reagan's  request 
for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Nica- 
ragua? At  least  Madison  asked  us  for 
such  a  declaration  in  compliance  with 
the  Constitution. 

But  then,  under  the  Madison  admin- 
istration, we  were  the  wronged  party. 
Today  that  is  not  the  case. 

Had  the  British  acted  to  stop  their 
attacks  on  the  United  States  there 
would  have  been  no  War  of  1812.  It  is 
time  we  in  the  American  Congress 
avert  war  by  stopping  our  illegal  and 
undeclared  attacks  in  Nicaragua. 

Vote  yes  on  today's  resolution.  And 
vote  no  on  the  President's  request  for 
more  funds  for  the  Contras.  and  more 
violence  for  Central  America. 

As  Madison  concluded  in  1812: 

I  am  happy  in  the  assurance  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  worthy  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  councils  of  a  virtuous,  a  free,  and  a 
powerful  nation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip,  if 
you  do  not  think  this  is  a  political  res- 
olution, I  have  some  retirement  prop- 
erty in  Florida  that  I  would  like  to 
show  you  as  soon  as  we  adjourn  today. 

I  have  this  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
notion  that  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
we  have  an  obligation  to  resist  hand- 
ing Central  America  over  to  the  Fas- 
cists of  the  left,  the  Communists. 

And  I  suggest  that  you  do  not  begin 
your  analysis  of  this  resolution  with 
the  mining,  unless  of  course  you  find 
it  politically  profitable  to  be  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  But  begin  with  the 
written  commitment  of  the  Sandinista 
government  made  to  the  OAS  July  12. 
1979.  We  helped  kick  Somoza  out- 
much  too  late,  but  we  did.  And  the 
Sandinistas  promised  free  elections, 
respect  of  human  rights,  pluralism, 
and  democracy.  And  we  then  sent 
them  millions  of  dollars.  I  was  one  of 
the  naive,  trusting  people  who  voted 
for  $75  million  for  those  wonderful 
warm  Sandinistas.  And  we  continued 
to  send  them  money  from  July  1979  to 
January  1981,  when  Mr.  Carter  cut  off 
the  aid,  and  it  was  resumed  again  by 
Ronald  Reagan  in  January  1981  to 
April  1981. 

And  what  was  the  Sandinista  re- 
sponse? Relentless  export  of  arms,  re- 
lentless export  of  subversion  and  revo- 
lution. 

I  would  remind  you  that  a  few  days 
ago  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body 
and  reminded  his  colleagues  that  as  of 
the  moment  he  was  talking,  half  of 
the  arms  and  80  percent  of  the  ammu- 
nition being  used  by  the  guerrillas  to 
kill  and  to  bomb  and  to  maim  and  to 
destroy  powerlines  and  schools  and  to 
burn  buses  in  El  Salvador  was  coming 
through  Nicaragua. 


Now,  those  are  the  atmospherics 
that  you  ought  to  look  at  when  you 
consider  this  political  resolution.  The 
Sandinistas-supplied  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  have  bombed  factories, 
powerlines,  and  I  would  remind  my 
friends,  if  they  care  to  listen,  that  five 
members  of  the  Salvador  constituent 
assembly  have  been  assassinated,  five 
members.  Were  they  assassinated  by 
rightwing  death  squads?  Well,  I  doubt 
it,  because  they  were  rightwing  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly.  So  there  are 
such  things  as  leftwing  death  squads, 
but  we  never  hear  about  them. 

Do  we  hear  about  the  disruption  of 
electricity  for  half  the  country  before 
the  election?  Have  we  heard,  is  it  rele- 
vant, is  it  worth  our  attention  that 
there  are  concentration  camps  full  of 
Miskito  Indians  in  the  north  part  of 
Nicaragua?  No.  None  of  those  are  in- 
cluded in  this  little,  narrow,  nonpoliti- 
cal  resolution.  The  authors  confine 
their  simulated  outrage  to  their  own 
country's  defense  of  freedom  by 
mining  the  Sandinista  ports. 

Do  you  recall  the  Boland-Zablocki 
resolution  that  sought  to  overtly  inter- 
dict the  export  of  arms  into  El  Salva- 
dor by  building  a  fence  around  Nicara- 
gua? Well,  how  did  you  propose  to 
stop  the  export  of  ammunition  and 
arms  by  sea?  Were  you  going  to  drop 
bombs  from  aircraft  or  put  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  there?  How  was  that  going  to 
be  done  under  Boland-Zablocki?  I 
wonder  if  mining  the  Sandinista  har- 
bors was  in  their  plan? 
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To  call  an  act  of  self-defense,  "ag- 
gression," may  give  you  an  A-plus  in 
liberation  theology,  but  you  deserve 
an  F  in  commonsense. 

Imagine  two  people  down  in  the  well 
of  this  Chamber  tonight,  one  of  them 
is  a  colonel  in  the  Sandinista  junta, 
and  the  other  one  is  a  woman  who 
walked  8  miles  in  the  sun  with  her 
baby  on  her  arms  to  vote  in  El  Salva- 
dor the  other  day.  Read  this  resolu- 
tion to  them  and  see  which  one  of 
them  is  laughing  and  which  one  is 
weeping. 

The  violation  of  the  OAS  commit- 
ment by  the  Sandinistas  constituted  a 
fraud;  fraud  in  the  inducement,  be- 
cause it  induced  us  to  rely  on  their 
pledges  and  support  their  new  govern- 
ment. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
are  not  a  legitimate  government.  If 
covert  war  is  wrong,  how  then  do  you 
suggest  we  protect  freedom?  How  do 
we  protect  it  in  El  Salvador? 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  would  have  us  stand  as  an 
alter  boy,  and  as  the  machineguns 
start,  our  response  should  be  to  genu- 
flect. Well.  I  do  not  think  that  is  going 
to  keep  anybody  alive,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  are  going 
to  support  a  course  of  inaction  while 
the  Soviet  project  their  power  even 
further  in  this  hemisphere. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  speaker  who 
preceded  me.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
begin  the  analysis  of  the  situation 
with  the  mining  either.  We  should  go 
back  to  November  1981  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved a  $19  million  project  to  build  a 
500-man  force  for  paramilitary  oper- 
ations against  the  Cuban  presence  and 
the  Cuban-Sandinista  support  infra- 
structure in  Nicaragua. 

When  our  Intelligence  Committee 
was  told,  the  small  strike  forces,  2-,  3-, 
5-,  10-man  teams,  would  go  in  for  the 
purposes  of  disruption  and  interdic- 
tion of  arms.  Sixteen  months  later, 
that  500-man  force  had  gone  to  7,000. 
In  July  1983,  at  the  time  we  were 
voting  to  terminate  those  covert  ac- 
tions, the  CIA  announced  its  plans  to 
increase  the  size  of  that  force  to 
12.000,  to  15,000,  and  now  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  question  of  whether  it 
should  be  18,000. 

The  entire  period  we  talked  clinical- 
ly about  arms  interdiction,  and  yet, 
the  testimony  of  one  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors was,  "Not  a  single  pistola  had 
been  gotten  for  that  $19  million." 

Arms  interdiction  gave  away  to  eco- 
nomic targets;  arms  interdiction  gave 
away  to  the  bombing  of  the  villages 
and  the  shooting  of  the  peasants:  the 
kidnaping  of  peasants  and  people 
walking  along  the  roads.  Arms  inter- 
diction gave  away  to  the  blowing  up  of 
the  refinery  and  the  oil  storage 
depots.  Arms  interdiction  now  is  final- 
ly giving  away  to  an  act  of  war  against 
a  country  that  we  do  not  like  their 
government.  Against  a  country  that 
was  born  in  revolution,  but  did  not 
meet  our  timetable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  elections.  For  a  country  that 
did  not  meet  our  desire  as  to  the  com- 
plexion of  their  government,  that  did 
not  toe  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  country  that  would  not  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  United  States  dic- 
tating to  them  as  they  had  dictated  to 
Somoza  for  almost  30  years.  So  what 
happens?  A  country  that  would  not 
meet  its  timetable  on  elections,  we 
mine  their  harbors;  we  blow  up  our 
allies'  ships  and  injure  their  sailors.  I 
suggest  we  ought  to  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  of  this 
righteous  indignation  about  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  in  Nicaragua, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues,  where  is  the 


indignation  with  the  uncontrovertible 
fact  that  this  same  government  has 
been  supplying  arms,  ammunition,  and 
control  and  advice  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador? 

We  heard  about  the  rightwing  death 
squads;  nobody  stands  to  support 
those.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  things  that 
we  do  not  always  notice,  and  that 
there  are  many  accounts  of  people 
who  have  been  killed  by  the  leftwing 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  28  this 
year  reports  that  Rapael  Hasbun  was 
shot  seven  times  as  he  entered  his 
office,  he  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Central  Election  Council  in  El  Salva- 
dor. The  Washington  Post  on  March 
16  of  this  year  pointed  out  that  a  Colo- 
nel Rosa,  a  retired  army  colonel  was 
shot  and  killed  in  front  of  his  4-year- 
old  daughter  who  also  was  wounded  by 
the  leftwing  terrorists  that  this  coun- 
try is  supporting  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Washington  Post  on  March  11, 
1984,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ayala,  who 
was  a  Constituent  Assembly  Deputy, 
was  killed  as  he  walked  his  daughter 
to  school.  This  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with  in  Central  America,  and  that  is 
what  these  people  are  down  in  the 
well  apologizing  for  tonight  in  the 
House.  Unbelievable. 

The  Washington  Post  of  February 
29  of  this  year,  says  that  an  8-year-old 
was  killed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  rise? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
that  the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
words  will  be  reported. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  simply  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  will  withdraw  my  re- 
quest- 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Regular 
order. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Fine.  In  that  case.  I  will 
not  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  Chair  understands  it,  of 
withdrawing  his  demand. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request  with  the  statement 
that  the  reason  that  I  made  the  objec- 
tion in  the  first  place  is  because  I 
heard  no  one 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Regular 
order. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Then.  Tom.  I  will  not 
withdraw  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  words. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  rise? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  with- 
draw my  request. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdraws  his  request  and 
the  Chair  recognizes,  for  the  balance 
of  the  minute  and  a  half  still  remain- 
ing to  him.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  pointing  out.  docu- 
menting if  you  will,  deaths  done  by 
the  left.  I  detailed  those  deaths.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  there  are  people  being 
killed  in  El  Salvador  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  supplying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  supports  such  things,  and  I 
never  said  that,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  speak  for  itself. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  29  indi- 
cated that  10  civilians  and  8  soldiers 
were  killed  by  the  leftwing,  including 
an  8-year-old  child  and  a  14-year-old 
child,  again  probably  killed  with  arms 
and  ammunition  that  came  through 
Nicaragua, 

So  that  is  what  we  are  concerned 
about,  that  this  is  not  a  balanced  reso- 
lution. Now,  if  we  are  worried  about 
mining  harbors,  why  are  we  not  wor- 
ried about  mining  bridges  in  El  Salva- 
dor, mining  roads  that  are  killing 
people  in  the  buses?  Why  do  we  not 
say  something  about  that  in  the  reso- 
lution? Some  people  are  suggesting 
that  we  are  going  to  send  a  message, 
we  are  going  to  send  a  message  to  the 
President.  Well.  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
message  that  will  be  sent  by  this  reso- 
lution will  go  to  Managua  and  the 
Sandinistas.  That  is  who  is  going  to  re- 
ceive this  message.  And  that  is  to  go 
ahead  and  kill,  go  ahead  and  send 
arms  and  ammunition,  go  ahead  and 
create  unrest  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
people  in  the  United  States  will  simply 
sit  back  and  do  nothing. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  symbolism, 
you  have  a  big  symbol  here  tonight, 
because  even  on  the  evening  news  as 
we  speak  they  are  suggesting  that  this 
resolution  represents  an  entire  repudi- 
ation of  everything  that  we  have  done 
in  Central  America;  that,  in  fact,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  support  any  Con- 
tras or  any  covert  aid.  That  is  the  sym- 
bolism of  this  resolution. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  we 
are  voting  on.  and  this  House  ulti- 
mately supported  much  of  this  before 
in  other  Intelligence  Committee  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  lodged  my 
objection  was  because  I  felt  that  re- 
gardless of  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  have  that  intent,  but  regard- 
less of  his  intent.  I  thought  his  re- 
marks would  lead  to  the  impression 
that  people  speaking  for  this  resolu- 


tion tonight  were,  in  fact,  apologizing 
for  acts  of  assassination  by  the  left 
and  I  wanted  to  make  quite  clear  that 
that  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

The  reason  I  am  for  this  resolution 
and  this  rule  is  because  if  Cuba  or  the 
Soviet  Union  had  launched  a  new 
propaganda  campaign  against  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America,  noth- 
ing they  said  could  be  more  damaging 
to  the  United  States  than  is  the  policy 
of  helping  to  mine  the  harbor  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

That  policy  is  stupid. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas. I  have  no  illusions  about  their 
long-term  goals.  But  our  policy  makes 
it  easy  for  the  Cubans  to  paint  us  as 
the  rogue  in  Central  America  and 
divert  attention  from  the  acts  of  the 
Cubans,  from  the  acts  of  the  Soviets, 
and  from  the  acts  of  the  Sandinistas 
in  Central  America. 

It  is  ironic  that,  on  the  same  week 
that  the  administration  is  proclaiming 
its  fealty  to  Law  Day  domestically,  we 
are  declaring  internationally  that  we 
will  not  consider  ourselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  fight  for  our  national  interest 
in  Central  America.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  fight  for  it 
"smart "  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
fight  for  it  "stupid.  "  When  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's 
harbors,  you  are  fighting  for  it 
"stupid."" 

We  desperately  need  a  foreign  policy 
in  Central  America  and  elsewhere 
which  is  broadly  enough  supported  in 
this  Congress  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
that  it  can  be  sustained  over  a  series  of 
administrations.  You  cannot  have  that 
kind  of  a  policy,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that,  when  you  have  a 
policy  which  you  cannot  sustain  at 
home,  which  you  cannot  sustain  with 
your  allies  or  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

We  are  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot.  We  are  doing  ourselves  more 
damage  than  we  are  Nicaragua.  That 
is  why  we  favor  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  that  he  has  11 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  has  lO'/z 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCollum). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
heard  one  of  the  speakers  argue  that 
the  mining  of  the  harbor  in  Nicaragua 
was  not  only  illegal  but  it  was  immor- 
al. I  will  tell  you  what  is  immoral. 
Communism  is  inamoral,  and  Commu- 
nist countries  that  are  the  biggest  vio- 
lators of  human  rights  in  the  world 
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and  in  the  history  of  mankind.  That  is 
what  is  immoral. 

Also,  what  is  immoral  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Soviet  buildup  in  Nicara- 
gua today  that  is  turning  Nicaragua 
into  the  second  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  We  are  talking  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  buildup  that  has  been 
going  on  now  for  some  time  of  arms 
going  into  that  country,  directed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  terms  of  weapon- 
ry, we  had  34.000  metric  tons  on  the 
average  each  year  for  the  last  20  years 
going  into  Cuba,  and  now  we  have  in 
the  last  year  over  11.000  tons  of  arms 
from  the  Soviet  Union  going  into  Nica- 
ragua, and  6.000  tons  the  year  before. 

We  have  Cuban  troops.  What  is  im- 
moral? Well.  Cuban  troops  going  into 
Nicaragua.  Over  3.000  of  them  are  now 
down  there  in  direct  military  roles, 
and  another  11.000  men  from  Cuba 
are  down  there  today  who  can  perform 
a  fighting  role  under  the  same  cover 
and  the  same  guise  that  they  were 
doing  in  Grenada. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves  about  it. 
That  is  what  is  immoral. 

What  also  is  immoral  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  today  the  deaths  that  you 
have  heard  about  and  the  violations  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  at  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  guerrillas, 
which  are  being  supported  directly  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  that 
supported  in  this  case  the  kind  of  dis- 
ruptions of  life  and  harmony  inside 
the  country  of  El  Salvador,  that  has 
destroyed  the  very  fabric  of  that  coun- 
try, and  that  threatens  disrupting  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries around  there. 

What  also  is  immoral  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  considering  a  resolution  to- 
night that  would  undermine  the 
only— the  only— credible  United  States 
policy  to  try  to  stop  this  flow  of  arms 
into  that  country,  to  try  to  stop  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist government  to  undermine  the 
democratic  government  of  El  Salvador 
and  the  other  countries  in  that  region. 

D  1940 

It  is  immoral  for  us  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution. I  call  on  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  reject  it  and  to  reject  the  rule 
that  goes  along  with  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 

rORD). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
terrible  tragedy  is  in  the  making  in 
Central  America.  I.  for  one.  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress 
should,  as  some  suggest,  confine  them- 
selves to  writing  private  notes  of  pro- 
test to  the  President. 

Our  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  is 
seen  as  an  act  of  war  and  as  such  is 
certainly  a  matter  for  public  debate  in 
this  body. 


The  CIA  mining,  our  support  for  the 
Contra-rebels.  our  indifference  to  the 
concern  of  our  allies  whose  very  ships 
might  be  mined,  our  deliberate  dis- 
avowal of  international  law,  and  the 
failure  to  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress,  make  all  this  a  mockery.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  you,  how  much 
better  to  lead  by  example  for  peace, 
than  through  acts  of  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  tonight  to  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  resolution, 
and  to  do  so  in  bipartisan  fashion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we 
had  more  time  to  yield,  but  since  we 
are  beginning  to  run  out  of  time,  I 
have  but  2  minutes  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
here  debating  a  nonbinding  resolution, 
the  tragedy  of  it  is  that  the  issue  has 
distracted  us  at  a  time  of  great  peril 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Nothing 
is  more  urgent  than  renewing  our  com- 
mitment to  the  El  Salvadoran  people 
who  need  our  aid  if  they  are  to  remain 
free. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  in  El  Salvador,  they  are  running 
out  of  bombs,  they  are  running  out  of 
bullets,  they  are  running  our  of  uni- 
forms, they  are  running  out  of  the 
basic  equipment  they  need  to  defend 
themselves.  If  El  Salvador  falls,  one  of 
two  things  is  most  likely  to  happen:  A 
rightwing  military  takeover  which  will 
lead  to  a  Guatemalan  style  of  govern- 
ment which  I  do  not  think  is  desirable 
to  anyone  in  this  body.  The  other 
option  that  can  take  place  with  the 
fall  of  El  Salvador  is  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist takeover.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
desire  a  Marxist -Leninist  takeover  in 
El  Salvador. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  as  we  return 
from  a  recess  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  this  issue  and  return  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  which  must  be 
the  trademark  of  foreign  policy  in  this 
country  and  help  that  small  nation  de- 
termine its  own  future  by  the  use  of 
the  ballot  and  not  the  bullet. 

We  cannot  stand  by  as  a  people,  a 
country,  and  a  democracy  are  lost  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aLso 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
who  just  finished  speaking. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  .start  to  tone 
this  debate  down.  None  of  us  like  what 
is  going  on.  I  think  that  we  are  wrong. 
I  think  that  they  are  wrong,  but  let  us 
not  keep  compounding  this  with  the 
domino  effect. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that 
when  we  placed  these  mines  in  the 
Nicaraguan  harbor,  we  did  an  injustice 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Those  of 
us  who  saw  the  TV  replays  on  major 
TV  networks  it  was  very  clear  there 


was  neither  food  nor  medical  supplies 
within  that  country  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Nobody  here  is  defending 
the  Sandinistas.  We  think  that  they 
are  wrong.  I  think  that  Daniel  Ortega 
is  as  wrong  in  many  instances  as  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan;  but  for  Pete's 
sake,  let  us  make  absolutely  certain,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  it  is  not  for  an 
American  President  to  get  into  the 
same  bed  with  a  person  like  Ortega  or 
with  the  Soviets  or  with  Fidel  Castro. 
For  Pete's  sake,  we  stand  for  a  heck  of 
a  lot  more. 

There  is  a  morality  in  this  country. 
What  has  happened  to  it?  It  seems  to 
me  that  my  colleagues  who  are  here 
today  defending  the  position  of  this 
administration  are  wrong. 

I  ask  you  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  colleague  who  spoke  before  me. 
The  person  spoke  with  a  genuine  con- 
cern of  trying  to  put  pieces  together 
for  the  people  of  Central  America  to 
help  themselves.  We  are  not  doing 
that.  What  we  are  doing  is  forcing  our 
European  allies  to  side  with  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  and  that  is  exact- 
ly what  they  are  doing. 

Yesterday  14  members  of  European 
parliaments  came  to  my  office  in  de- 
fense of  Nicaragua,  people  who  are  not 
necessarily  their  friends. 

This  is  not  me  speaking.  This  is  (the 
voice)  Europe.  These  are  friends  of 
ours  who  are  doing  and  saying  these 
things.  We  do  not  need  it. 

The  administration  has  been  defend- 
ing its  policy  in  Nicaragua  by  con- 
demning what  the  Nicaraguans  have 
been  doing  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  not 
here  to  debate  the  morality  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  or  the  Sandi- 
nista  directorate.  We  are  discussing 
the  morality  of  the  action  taken  by 
this  Government. 

Because  we  do  not  like  the  way  that 
nation  conducts  itself  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  responsible  for  waging  a 
war  by  proxy  on  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  We  stand  not 
in  judgment  of  them,  but  in  judgment 
of  ourselves— with  this  resolution. 

The  administration  had  no  right  to 
mine  Nicaragua's  harbors.  The  White 
Hou.se  with  this  action  has  succeeded 
in  alienating  our  allies,  this  body,  and 
in  buying  moral  capital— at  home  and 
abroad— for  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

A  recent  article  in  a  leading  newspa- 
per quotes  the  State  Department  as 
saying  that  a  lawsuit  before  the  court 
would,  "divert  attention  from  the  real 
issues  in  the  region  and  disrupt  the  re- 
gional peace  process  in  Central  Amer- 
ica." What  are  the  real  issues  in  the 
region?  Is  mining  the  harbor  going  to 
aid  regional  peace? 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  about  change  in  Nica- 
ragua, then  it  must  begin  to  develop  a 
realistic  program  to  affect  that 
change.  We  have  to  learn  how  to  deal 


with  change,  even  change  that  we 
may— in  part— find  unpleasant.  This 
administration  has  consistently  over- 
reacted to  the  difficulties  in  Central 
America.  It  has  resorted  to  the  direct 
use  of  the  military  as  in  Grenada— or 
threats— as  in  the  military  maneuvers 
in  Honduras.  This  administration  has 
even  resurrected  the  most  infamous 
side  of  the  CIA— in  fact,  it  has  brought 
that  agency  to  new  heights— or  per- 
haps better  put— new  lows  with  its  ac- 
tivities in  Nicaragua. 

I  heard  on  the  news  today  that  there 
was  more  sabotage,  the  blowing  up  of 
trucks  by  the  Contras.  This  is  yet  an- 
other indication  that  things  have 
gotten  out  of  hand  with  regard  to  the 
Contras  and  our  support  of  them.  We 
must  learn  to  exercise  some  caution. 
We  must  learn  to  negotiate. 

We  have  refused  to  listen  to  our 
allies,  France  and  Great  Britain,  to 
name  a  few.  They  have  told  us  of  their 
disapproval  of  the  mining  of  the  har- 
bors in  Niacaragua. 

We  have  refused  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  World  Court.  The  ad- 
ministration has  used  the  excuse  that 
many  nations  do  not  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  that  body,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries.  Why  is  this  administration 
putting  us  in  the  same  league  as  the 
Soviet  Union— the  so-called  evil 
empire?  I  thought  we  did  things  differ- 
ently. 

The  administration  is  afraid  of  a 
propaganda  spectacular  if  the  matter 
is  brought  to  the  World  Court.  It  has 
already  created  a  propaganda  spectac- 
ular with  its  actions. 

Yesterday,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  Dam  said  that  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  was  an  act  of  collective  self- 
defense.  Whose  self-defense— the  ad- 
ministration's and  the  Contras? 

I  do  not  like  being  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  defending  the  Sandinista  direc- 
torate. I  think  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
them.  But  this  administration  with  its 
policies  has  put  me  in  that  position. 
My  only  problem  with  the  resolution 
before  us  is  that  it  is  nonbinding. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  truly  believe  we  are  making 
a  terrible  mistake  by  even  considering 
this  resolution— let  alone  passing  it. 

We  are  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  international  communism.  If  we 
do  not  stop  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
war  materials  from  getting  into  and 
going  out  of  Nicaragua,  we  will  lose 
Central  America.  We  made  one  mis- 
take by  passing  the  Boland  amend- 
ment which  in  effect  gives  the  Com- 
munists sanctuary  in  Nicaragua.  Now 
we  are  about  to  pass  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  which  will  guarantee 
they  can  continue  and  even  increase 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  war  materials 
coming  into  and  going  out  of  Nicara- 


gua to  aid  the  Communist  guerrillas 
throughout  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that 
mining  these  harbors  in  Nicaragua  is  a 
violation  of  international  law.  What 
about  the  shooting  down  of  007— the 
Korean  airliner  carrying  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  one  of 
our  colleagues  Larry  McDonald.  What 
about  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Was  that  legal— what  about  the  chem- 
ical warfare  the  Communists  are 
waging  on  Afghanistan  and  Kampu- 
chea. It  is  suicidal  for  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  Communists  to 
continue  to  grow  in  power  in  Central 
America  and  to  allow  them  to  increase 
their  war  machine  with  impunity. 
They  now  have  about  105,000  men  in 
their  active  army  and  militia,  more 
than  twice  the  total  of  all  other  Cen- 
tral American  armies  combined  and 
they  plan  to  build  to  a  250,000  man 
military.  They  have  36  new  military 
bases— they  have  Communist  North 
Koreans,  Bulgarians,  Russians  and 
PLO  terrorists  down  there. 

In  addition  they  have  8.000  Cuban 
advisers  including  at  least  2,000  mili- 
tary advisers.  In  1983  they  received 
15,000  tons  of  war  materiel  from 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  an  increase  in  1 
year  of  about  60  percent.  Recently, 
they  received  Bulgarian  amphibious 
tanks  which  are  in  addition  to  the 
Soviet  T-54  and  T-55  tanks  they  al- 
ready had.  Even  more  threatening  are 
the  four  airfields  which  are  being  en- 
larged to  handle  Soviet  MIG-23's.  Lo- 
cated at  the  four  corners  of  Nicaragua, 
they  eventually  will  serve  as  bases  for 
offensive  Soviet  weapons  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mexico, 
and  Southern  United  States.  Soviet 
TU-95  reconnaissance  planes  from 
these  bases  could  spy  as  far  as  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Hum- 
berto  Ortega,  the  Defense  Minister  of 
Nicaragua,  said  they  are  committed  to 
revolution  from  Costa  Rica  to  Guate- 
mala—all of  Central  America. 

We  saw  in  Grenada  what  the  Com- 
munists have  in  mind.  In  my  opinion 
they  were  going  to  use  that  island  to 
launch  revolution  into  all  of  the  East- 
ern Caribbean  Islands  and  with  that  2- 
mile  airport  runway  they  were  going 
to  send  tons  of  war  materiel  into  Cen- 
tral America. 

President  Reagan  stopped  that.  Now 
you  are  about  to  hamstring  him  by 
passing  this  resolution  which  will 
allow  thousands  of  tons  of  additional 
war  materiel  to  enter  Central  America 
by  the  sea.  War  supplies  that  were 
stopped  in  Grenada— you  will  allow  to 
get  through  by  sea  to  Nicaragua. 

Today.  April  12.  1984,  you  are  sowing 
the  seeds  of  war  in  Central  America.  If 
you  pass  this  resolution  you  create  the 
real  probability  of  American  boys 
fighting  and  dying  in  Central  America 
in  the  future— needlessly— needlessly. 


What  we  are  doing  reminds  me  of 
Great  Britain  prior  to  their  involve- 
ment in  World  War  II.  Very  few  would 
admit  the  realities  then.  They  thought 
Hitler  would  go  away— he  did  not.  You 
think  the  Communists  will  stop  or  go 
away— they  will  not. 

You  are  making  a  big  mistake  by 
passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
remind  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  this  House  that  the  other 
body,  under  the  leadership  of  its  Re- 
publican leader,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  12 
adopted  this  identical  resolution.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with  the 
dissent  of  only  three  members  of  the 
minority  party,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  3  re- 
ported out  this  resolution. 

The  only  people  who  are  making 
this  a  partisan  issue  are  those  on  the 
other  side  who  insist  on  casting  it  in 
that  fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  defense  of  his  Cen- 
tral American  policy.  Ronald  Reagan 
has  perfected  the  art  of  Orwellian 
double  think.  Under  the  guise  of  sup- 
porting democracy  and  the  rule  of  law 
in  El  Salvador  he  violates  internation- 
al law  and  our  own  Constitution  by 
mining  Nicaraguan  ports. 

To  halt  the  military  buildup  of  Nica- 
ragua he  funds  an  18.000-man  army  to 
invade  its  territory. 

To  advance  the  Contadora  peace 
proposals  he  engages  in  ever  larger 
naval  exercises  off  the  coasts  of  Nica- 
ragua and  builds  a  permanent  military 
presence  in  Houduras. 

The  Reagan  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  deceitful  and  illegal.  The  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  ports  is  an  act  of  agres- 
sion, not  "collective  self-defense.  "  It  is 
designed  to  strangle  the  economy  of 
Nicaragua,  not  the  military  supply  line 
of  Salvadoran  rebels. 

On  March  20.  a  Soviet  tanker  loaded 
with  oil  ran  into  a  mine  lodged  in  the 
waters  of  Puerto  Sandino.  On  March 
28  a  British-owned  freighter,  loaded 
with  molasses,  slammed  into  a  mine 
off  Corinto.  On  the  30th  a  Japanese 
merchant  ship  prepared  to  ship  cotton 
bound  for  Japan  struck  a  mine.  None 
of  the  vessels  were  reported  to  be 
transporting  weapons  destined  for  El 
Salvador.  All  were  carrying  vital  eco- 
nomic supplies. 

Today  the  bulk  of  Nicaragua's 
cotton  and  coffee  harvest  remains  on 
the  docks  of  Corinto  harbor.  Foreign 
ships  are  unwilling  to  risk  breaking 
the  de  facto  economic  blockade  or- 
chestrated by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Two  Nicaraguan  fishing  boats  have 
been  blown  up,  and  two  Nicaraguan 
fishermen  killed. 

No  provision  of  international  law- 
permits  such  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. No  excuse  can  justify  such  outlaw 
behavior.  And  no  substantial  support 
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exists  from  this  Congress  or  from  the 
American  public  for  the  continued 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports. 

Adopting  the  resolution  before  us 
today  is  the  last  that  we  can  do.  We 
must  follow  up  todays  action  by  ter- 
minating all  covert  military  activities 
against  Nicaragua.  And  then  we  must 
halt  this  administration's  steady  ad- 
vance toward  all-out  undeclared  war  in 
Central  America. 

This  resolution  begins  the  process  of 
recapturing  both  Congress  and  Ameri- 
ca's self-respect. 

D  1950 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  it  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  rules  to  state  a  vote  of 
the  other  body.  That  has  now  been 
done  twice  and  the  Chair  would  cau- 
tion the  Members  of  the  House  not  to 
do  that. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  in- 
quire about  the  remaining  time  we 
have  on  both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
has  4  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior) 
has  SVj  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  sunk  so  far  by  the 
CIA  mines  in  Nicaragua's  waters  is 
Ronald  Reagan's  policy.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  tonight  we  should  join  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  way  to  let  not 
only  the  administration  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  know  that  we  are  a  nation 
that  observes  the  rule  of  law. 

The  direct  CIA  involvement  in  the 
mining  of  harbors  was,  to  be  kind,  a 
grave  mistake.  It  amounted  to  an  act 
of  undeclared  war.  It  placed  at  risk  the 
vessels  and  seamen  of  third  party  na- 
tions, many  of  them  allies  of  this 
country.  The  United  States  has  always 
stood  for  the  rule  of  international  law 
of  free  passage  of  the  seas  except  in 
time  of  war  and  we  are  not  involved  in 
war  in  Nicarauga.  Was  it  for  that 
reason  we  deny  jurisdiction  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  because 
the  State  Department  knows  that  the 
rule  of  law  we  have  always  supported 
may  have  been  violated? 

This  is  why  I  support  this  resolution: 
To  reassert  the  power  of  America. 

That  power  is  based  in  our  principles 
and  moral  leadership  and  made  us  a 
world  leader  of  free  people  long  before 
we  became  the  strongest  military 
power  as  well.  It  has  been  the  power  of 
our  principles,  even  more  than  the 
principle  of  our  power,  that  has  made 
America  great. 

We  must  not  play  into  our  adversar- 
ies' hands  and  game  plan.  We  must 
not  let  our  actions  undercut  our  aims. 


We  must  not  cause  our  friends  to  turn 
their  backs  on  us  because  our  actions 
are  wrong. 

This  issue  does  not  affect  how  I  will 
vote  on  support  for  aid  to  the  Contras 
or  El  Salvador,  but  it  does  indicate 
how  I  feel  about  this  particular  action. 

The  United  States  does  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship  to  Latin  America  and 
its  people.  We  cannot  neglect  that  re- 
lationship and  its  responsibilities  and 
obligations.  Central  America  is  at  our 
front  door.  For  our  sake  as  well  as  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  Central  America 
we  cannot  stand  by  and  let  Communist 
imperialism  overtake  Central  America 
and  be  exported  from  Russia,  and 
Cuba,  and  Nicaragua.  We  must  provide 
the  means  to  let  the  fragile  spirit  of 
democracy  have  a  chance  to  grow  and 
we  must  recognize  that  economic,  and 
political  and  social  problems  must  ulti- 
mately be  solved  with  our  help.  That 
is  why  I  support  necessary  military  as- 
sistance to  let  the  democratic  move- 
ments have  a  chance  and  that  is  why  I 
support  the  President's  Initiative  in 
the  region  to  address  the  other  prob- 
lems. 

Our  cause  is  just.  Our  cause  is  right. 
Our  actions  must  be  just  as  right. 

We  condemn  State-sponsored  terror- 
ism. 

We  cannot  be  perceived  as  engaging 
in  it  ourselves. 

One  thing  more.  There  are  still  some 
critical  unanswered  questions  which  I 
hope  will  be  answered  either  tonight 
or  in  a  secret  session  of  the  House. 
Those  questions  are  these:  When  did 
our  Intelligence  Committee  learn  of 
this  mining?  What  were  you  told? 
What  did  you  do  about  it?  We  cannot 
simply  blame  the  administration  alone 
if  there  were  ways  that  Congress  or 
persons  in  the  Congress  could  have 
done  something  earlier. 

Tonight  I  will  act  in  a  bipartisan 
way,  and  I  will  not  repeat  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  vote  in  the  other 
body  on  this  identical  resolution,  but 
tonight  I  will  join  in  a  bipartisan  way 
voting  with  people  who  have  names 
like  Armstrong.  Baker,  D'Amato, 
Garn.  Grassley,  Laxalt,  Percy.  Simp- 
son, Stevens,  and  Warner. 

This  should  be  a  bipartisan  vote  in 
this  House  as  well. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  again  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  it  is  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  rules  either  to  state  a  specific 
vote  on  an  Issue  in  the  other  body  or 
to  reference  specific  Members  of  the 
other  body  as  to  how  they  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be 
the  last  speaker  on  our  side,  and  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  appreciate  the  call 


for  bipartisanship  that  we  have  heard 
here  tonight  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  agree  and  I  only  hope  Members 
will  put  aside  their  partisan  rhetoric 
and  reflect  upon  what  must  be  done  in 
Central  America. 

I  was  a  senior  counselor  to  the  bipar- 
tisan Kissinger  Commission  that  vis- 
ited the  Contadora  countries  as  well  as 
the  other  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Our  commission  called  for  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  security  as- 
sistance to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Central  America  and  assistance  to 
those  Contras  putting  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas.  And  I  can  remember  the 
day  that  we  were  in  Managua  listening 
to  Comandante  Ortega  talk  about  his 
plans  for  controlling  the  future  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
and  talk  about  his  plans  for  the  future 
of  Central  America.  It  was  eye  opening 
to  all  of  us  and  indeed,  caused  even 
the  most  liberal  of  our  Members  to 
recognize  that  threat  posed  by  the 
Sandinista  junta. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  not  just 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Jack  Kemp,  who 
v.ere  concerned,  but  distinguished 
Democrats  like  Lane  Kirkland  AFL- 
CIO:  Henry  Cisneros.  the  mayor  of 
San  Antonio.  Robert  Strauss,  the 
former  national  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  distinguished  and 
honorable  group  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, liberals  and  conservatives, 
men  and  women  concerned  about  the 
future  of  Central  America,  the  future 
of  this  hemisphere  and  all  recognizing 
the  vital  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America  and 
the  threat  posed  to  emerging  democra- 
cies by  the  Sandinista  junta. 

As  we  left  Managua  on  the  plane, 
sitting  up  in  the  front  of  that  airplane 
I  heard  Henry  Kissinger  say  to  Lane 
Kirkland  that  he  felt  like  he  was  leav- 
ing Nazi  Germany  in  the  late  1930's. 
Not  everybody  perhaps  would  agree.  I 
recognize  as  parallels  in  history  are 
seldom  perfect.  But  I  agree  and  too. 
felt  like  I  was  leaving  a  Fascist  or  a 
Nazi  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1936  a  small  defense- 
less country  in  Northern  Africa,  at 
that  time  its  name  was  Abyssinia,  was 
attacked  by  Mussolini  and  Fascist 
Italy.  They  went  down  by  ships  trans- 
mitting through  the  Suez  Canal,  they 
were  heavily  armed  with  fighter  air- 
planes and  gun  ships,  and  the  West 
stood  silent.  I  ask  you,  my  colleagues, 
those  of  you  who  stand  up  here  and 
are  saying  that  the  mining  of  the 
harbor  of  Porto  Sandino  is  an  act  of 
war  and  an  act  of  aggression,  and 
makes  the  United  States  of  America 
an  international  outlaw.  I  ask  you: 
Would  it  have  been  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion? Would  it  have  been  an  act  of 
war?  Would  it  have  been  a  crime 
against  the  peace-loving  people  of  Ab- 
yssinia or  Ethiopia  for  us  and  our 
allies  to  have  closed  the  Suez  Canal 


and  stopped  the  Fascists  from  attack- 
ing the  Ethiopian  people  who  had 
nothing  but  spears  with  which  to 
defend  themselves? 

Do  not  forget.  Hitler  was  watching 
what  happened  in  Abyssinia  in  1936. 
Within  a  few  weeks  Hitler  violated  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  rearmed.  Within 
months  Hitler  invaded  the  Rhineland 
and  Austria,  then  on  to  the  Sudeten- 
land  and  Czechoslovakia,  then  the 
Danzig  Corridor.  What  makes  you  sick 
is  that  the  Congress  meanwhile  de- 
clared its  neutrality.  Would  it  have 
been  an  act  of  aggression  to  have 
stopped  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  in 
1937?  Would  it  be  an  act  of  aggression, 
as  someone  here  has  earlier  suggested, 
against  the  people  of  Nicaragua  for  us 
to  stop  the  aggression  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas against  their  own  people?  Ridicu- 
lous! Of  course  not.  Nor  is  it  an  act  of 
aggression  to  stop  the  Sandinistas 
from  exporting  revolution  to  Central 
American  countries. 

To  condemn  your  own  country,  to 
condemn  the  President  for  taking  a 
step  which  should  have  been  taken 
earlier  I  think  is  morally  unsupporta- 
ble.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  one 
Member  of  the  House,  and  particular- 
ly as  a  member  of  the  minority,  I  am 
glad  to  see  my  colleagues  standing  up. 
and  defending  their  President  and  de- 
fending his  policy  and  defending  our 
U.S.  effort  to  stop  the  infusion  of  arms 
by  the  Sandinistas  into  neighboring 
Central  American  countries. 

Having  toured  all  of  the  Central 
American  countries,  having  toured  the 
Contradora  countries,  I  can  tell  you 
that  they  may  not  say  it  publicly,  but 
privately  every  single  leader,  left, 
right,  and  center  in  Central  America  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Sandinista 
Government  in  Nicaragua  abusing  the 
human  rights  not  only  of  their  own 
people  but  attacking  their  neighbors 
and  supporting  guerrillas  from  Hondu- 
ras to  El  Salvador  to  Costa  Rica. 

Costa  Rica  does  not  even  have  an 
army.  It  does  not  even  have  the  ability 
to  defend  itself.  Are  we  immoral  for 
helping  defend  that  tiny  little  democ- 
racy? 

Now,  I  ask  you:  Does  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  really  want  to  pull 
the  plug  on  our  friends  who  are  count- 
ing on  us  in  Central  America?  Does 
Congress  want  to  stand  by  and  allow 
the  Sandinistas  with  impunity  to  send 
arms  and  support  to  Communist  guer- 
rillas, not  just  in  El  Salvador  but  in 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Guatemala.  Co- 
lombia? Do  you  think  they  are  going 
to  stop  in  El  Salvador?  Do  we  really 
want  another  Cuba  in  this  hemi- 
sphere? 

Our  Central  American  policy  has 
had  a  two-track  thrust.  First,  we  have 
supported  the  Contadora  process  of 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  Central 
American  violence.  So  far  our  diplo- 
matic overtures  have  been  rebuffed— 
scorned  would  be  a  better  description. 


But  second,  the  peace  process  needs  a 
defense  shield.  Sandinista  aggression 
against  its  democratic  neighbors  re- 
quires that  we  help  those  neighbors 
defend  themselves  by  continuing  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

It  is  incredible  that  Nicaragua  would 
without  shame  ask  the  World  Court  to 
issue  a  protective  order  to  secure  its 
right  to  oppress  its  people  free  from 
retribution.  That  totalitarian  govern- 
ment, which  knows  no  law  and  re- 
spects no  right,  would  seek  immunity 
from  aggressive  acts  against  its  neigh- 
bors. The  Sandinistas  are  outraged 
that  ships  carrying  weapons  and  mili- 
tary supplies  may  be  deterred  from 
unloading  their  lethal  cargo  at  Nicara- 
guan ports.  What  depths  of  hypocrisy 
are  required  for  a  regime  to  complain 
of  small  scale  arms  interdiction  when 
the  arms  that  continue  to  arrive  are 
turned  against  peaceful  neighboring 
states,  and  against  the  very  people 
who  are  trying  with  limited  numbers 
and  ability  to  stop  them? 

It  has  been  the  explicit  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  intense 
military  buildup  in  Nicaragua,  because 
it  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  Central  America,  and  ultimately  to 
the  security  of  our  own  Nation.  We 
know— our  own  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  conclud- 
ed—that Nicaragua  is  responsible  for 
supplying  arms  and  logistical  support 
to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador,  who 
are  fighting  to  destroy  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  that 
country.  And  we  know  that  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas  operate  out  of  bases  in 
Nicaragua,  where  they  are  trained  and 
equipped  for  combat. 

There  will  be  no  end  to  the  violence 
that  grips  Central  America  until  Nica- 
ragua agrees  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  and  renounces  its  stated 
commitment  to  revolution  without 
borders.  We  have  entreated  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  come  to  the  bargaining  table, 
to  reaffirm  and  to  honor  their  prom- 
ises to  the  OAS,  to  no  avail.  Will  we  in 
the  Congress  now  reward  their  intran- 
sigence by  passing  legislation  to  pro- 
tect their  weapons  supply  lines? 

The  focus  of  this  resolution  is  entire- 
ly wrong,  in  my  judgment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  only 
last  September  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Barnes,  and  well  over  100 
Members  introduced  a  resolution  sup- 
porting material  assistance  for  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Barnes  and  the  other  Members 
say:  'It  would  be  indefensible  to  pro- 
vide the  freedom  fighters  with  only 
enough  aid  to  fight  and  die  but  not 
enough  to  advance  their  cause  of  free- 
dom." And  the  legislation  resolves  "to 
provide  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  if 
they  so  request  with  material  assist- 
ance, as  the  United  States  considers 
appropriate,  to  help  them  fight  effec- 
tively for  their  freedom." 


My  friend  from  Maryland  and  many 
other  Members  here  recognize  our 
moral  commitment  to  support  freedom 
against  Soviet  domination  in  Asia.  Do 
they  recognize  a  lesser  moral  commit- 
ment here  in  our  own  hemisphere?  Do 
they  claim  there  is  a  moral  difference 
between  Soviet  repression  in  Asia  and 
Soviet-supported  despotism  here?  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  sponsoring  that  resolution.  I 
think  he  should  extend  his  principle 
of  helping  the  fight  for  human  rights 
to  this  hemisphere. 

The  resolution  before  us  of  Mr. 
Barnes  prohibits  funds  being  used 
"for  the  purpose  of  planning,  direct- 
ing, executing,  or  supporting  the 
mining  of  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua. "  What  are  we 
doing  but  playing  'armchair  general" 
with  this  resolution?  What  will  we  do 
next  to  tie  our  hands?  Will  we  prohibit 
funds  for  blowing  up  bridges?  For  tar- 
geting Sandinista  military  installa- 
tions? 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  let  us  be 
frank  with  each  other.  Let  us  be 
candid  with  the  world.  If  the  Members 
supporting  this  resolution  want  the 
United  States  to  end  a  centuries-old 
commitment  to  keep  the  Western 
Hemisphere  free  of  foreign-supported 
despotism  and  to  encourage  hemi- 
spheric democracy,  let  us  just  say  so. 
Let  us  just  say  frankly  that  we  do  not 
care  about  helping  foreigners  fight  ty- 
rants. Let  us  just  say  we  should  pull 
back  into  fortress  America  and  let 
Latin  America  go  its  own  way— to  pay 
the  price  later,  in  dearer  coin. 

I  think  we  know  this  resolution  is 
wrong.  All  the  good  will  in  the  world, 
all  the  dedicated  diplomatic  overtures 
of  Contadora.  which  we  strongly  sup- 
port, will  come  to  naught  if  the  Sandi- 
nistas believe  they  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  defying  overtures  of  peace. 

If  we  learned  anything  from  our 
recent  unhappy  experience  in  Leba- 
non, at  least  we  should  understand 
better  the  realities  of  dealing  with  a 
totalitarian  regime.  The  Syrians  in 
Lebanon  were  intransigent  not  be- 
cause our  diplomacy  was  insufficiently 
sincere,  but  because  the  military 
power  arrayed  against  them  was  too 
fleeting  to  matter. 

We  are  not  faced  with  the  need  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  Nicaragua.  And 
we  will  never  face  that  need,  if  we  do 
not  shrink  from  employing  the  lever- 
age we  have  today  to  bring  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  sue  for  peace  with  the  other 
states  of  the  region,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  own  citizenry,  to  negoti- 
ate openly  to  end  the  warfare  against 
their  neighbors  and  bring  democracy 
to  Nicaragua  at  last. 

My  colleagues,  if  you  think  you  are 
condemning  President  Reagan  by  this 
resolution  you  are  wrong.  By  taking 
this  step  today  you  are  condemning 
the  United  States  of  America  and  our 
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fight  for  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1978  and  1979 
when  all  the  debates  were  going  on 
about  supporting  Samoza.  And  the 
same  Members  who  are  taking  the 
floor  tonight  to  argue  against  this  res- 
olution are  the  same  Members  in  1978 
and  early  1979  who  rose  time  and  time 
again  to  tell  us  how  great  Somoza  was 
and  to  tell  us  how  we  had  to  keep 
arming  and  supporting  General 
Somoza  in  Nicaragua.  They  continual- 
ly voted  to  send  more  arms  to  Somoza. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  HYDE.  A  statement  has  been 
made,  a  misstatement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  gentleman's  words  be  taken  down. 
That  is  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
words  of  the  gentleman  will  be  taken 
down.  What  specific  words? 

Mr.  HYDE.  He  said  the  same  people 
that  stood  up  here  tonight  were  prais- 
ing Somoza.  and  I  was  here  in  this 
House  then  and  I  have  never  said  a 
syllable  of  praise  for  that  man  and  I 
dare  say  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  has  not  either. 

D  2000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  words. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

And  the  same  Members  that  are  taking 
the  floor  tonight  to  argue  against  this  reso- 
lution are  the  same  Members  in  1978  and 
early  in  1979  who  rose  time  and  again  to  tell 
us  how  great  Somoza  was  and  to  tell  us  how 
we  had  to  keep  arming  and  supporting  Gen- 
eral Somoza  in  Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  words  do  not  apply  to 
any  specific  Member  in  an  unparlia- 
mentary manner  and  consequently 
there  has  been  no  infraction  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Back  in  1978  and 
early  in  1979  how  they  loved  and  sup- 
ported Somoza;  who  used  his  national 
guard  to  rape,  pillage,  and  torture  his 
fellow  countrymen  for  30  years.  Oh, 
how  they  loved  and  supported 
Somoza;  that  same  Somoza  who 
brought  his  friends  from  the  United 
States  down  to  his  private  island 
where  he  plied  them  with  booze  and 
his  kept  women. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  same  Somoza, 
the  same  Somoza 


Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  asking  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  does  not  yield.  The  gentle- 
man has  the  floor. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  This  was  the  same 
Somoza  who  said  he  loved  America, 
but  what  he  loved  was  our  money  and 
our  military  power  to  keep  him  in 
power. 

Now  these  same  Members  have 
never  accepted  the  popular  uprising  of 
all  the  people  who  throughout  Nicara- 
gua rose  up  and  threw  out  the  hated 
Somoza. 

And  now,  and  now  these  Members 
who  supported  Somoza,  and  who 
oppose  this  resolution,  want  to  keep 
arming  the  murderous  national  guard 
in  hopes  of  returning  them  to  power 
in  Nicaragua. 

I  heard  for  many  years  lies,  distor- 
tions, and  whitewashes,  through  many 
Congresses  and  through  two  adminis- 
trations, about  our  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  hear  the  same  lies,  distortions,  and 
whitewashes  today  concerning  our  in- 
volvement in  Central  America. 

And  the  result  will.  I  am  afraid,  be 
the  same:  countless  innocent  deaths, 
billions  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
wasted,  and  a  generation  of  Central 
Americans  who  will  grow  up  to  hate 
our  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  hear  the  echoes 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expireci. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shannon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  you,  I  had 
the  opportunity  a  few  months  ago  to 
visit  Central  America  and  I  went  to 
Nicaragua,  visited  a  city  called  Esteli. 
And  the  priest  who  has  the  church  in 
the  city  called  together  all  the  people 
to  come  out  and  meet  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation. 

And  we  listened  to  their  stories 
about  what  has  been  happening  in 
that  community.  And  I  have  to  admit 
that  prior  to  that  visit  I  did  not  fully 
comprehend  what  the  Contras  are 
doing,  what  we  are  doing  to  Nicaragua. 

A  man  approached  me  with  three 
little  children.  He  was  about  30  years 
old.  He  had  two  little  girls,  about  7 
and  5.  and  a  little  boy.  He  listened 
very  quietly  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "Congressman.  I 
am    offended    by    what    the    United 


States  is  doing  in  Nicaragua.  These  are 
my  children.  My  wife  was  a  nufse. 
Thirteen  days  ago  she  went  out  in  an 
ambulance  with  the  doctor  and  they 
were  ambushed  by  the  Contras,  and 
she  was  killed.  And  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  I  explain  that  to  these  chil- 
dren. Tell  them  why  they  don't  have  a 
mother." 

I  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him 
and  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
body  would  know  how  to  answer  that 
man,  because  that  is  not  what  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  represent 
throughout  the  world;  but  that  is 
what  the  United  States  represents  to 
that  man  and  to  those  children  and  to 
the  people  in  that  city,  and  that  is  a 
crime. 

We  do  not  have  to  feel  threatened 
by  every  national  disturbance  that 
takes  place  in  a  country  a  fraction  of 
our  size.  If  we  stand  for  anything  in 
this  country,  it  should  be  the  rule  of 
law.  And  when  we  support  the  Con- 
tras, when  we  mine  the  harbors,  we 
are  stepping  outside  of  the  rule  of  law. 

We  are  better  than  that;  we  are  not 
Iran,  we  are  not  ruled  by  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini.  We  are  better  than 
that;  we  are  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  we  should  stand  for 
values  around  the  world;  we  do  not 
with  this  policy. 

And  we  should  join  together  and  say 
we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  it. 

We  are  a  democratic  government,  we 
do  not  have  to  listen  to  what  the 
President  says  and  sit  on  our  hands. 
We  have  the  power  in  this  body  be- 
cause we  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  passing  this  res- 
olution, that  is  what  we  are  saying,  we 
are  better  than  that. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeareci  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  230,  nays 
153,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  88] 


YEAS-230 

Ackerman 

AuCoin 

Borskl 

Addabbo 

Barnes 

Boxer 

Alberta 

Bates 

Breaux 

Alexander 

BeilerLson 

Britt 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Andreas  (NO 

Berman 

Proft-n  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Hoggs 

Bryant 

Anthony 

Boland 

Burton  (CA) 

Applegate 

Bonior 

Carper 

Aspin 

Bonker 

Carr 

Chappell 

Hightower 

Pepper 

Clarke 

Howard 

Perkins 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Pickle 

Coelho 

Huckaby 

Price 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hughes 

Pursell 

Collins 

Jenkins 

Rahall 

Conle 

Jones  cOK) 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Jones  (TN) 

Ratchford 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Ray 

Coyne 

Kastenmeier 

Reid 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Richardson 

D  Amours 

Kildee 

Rodino 

Darden 

Kleczka 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Kogovsek 

Roslenkowski 

Dellums 

Kolter 

Rowland 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Roybal 

Dicks 

LaFalce 

Sabo 

Dixon 

lyeach 

Savage 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Dorgan 

Ijehman  (FL) 

Schneider 

Dowdy 

Iceland 

Schroeder 

Downey 

Levin 

Schumer 

Durbin 

Levine 

Seiberling 

Dwyer 

Ijcvitas 

Shannon 

Dyson 

Lloyd 

Sharp 

Early 

Long (LA) 

SIkorski 

Eckart 

Long  (MD) 

Sisisky 

Edgar 

Lowry  <WA) 

Skelton 

Edwards  ICA) 

Luken 

Slattery 

English 

MacKay 

Smith  (FL) 

Erdreich 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans  cIL) 

Martinez 

Solarz 

PasccU 

Malsui 

Spratt 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

Peighan 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

Perraro 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Florio 

McCurdy 

Stokes 

Foglletta 

McHugh 

Studds 

Polpy 

McKinney 

Swift 

PordiMI) 

Mica 

Synar 

Ford(TNi 

Mikulski 

Tallon 

Fowler 

Miller  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Frank 

Mineta 

Torricelli 

Fuqua 

Minish 

Towns 

Garcia 

Mitchell 

Traxler 

Gaydos 

Moakley 

Udall 

Gejdenson 

Mollohan 

Vandergriff 

Gephardt 

Moody 

Vento 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (CT( 

Volkmer 

Gilman 

Mrazek 

Walgren 

Glickman 

Murlha 

Wat  kins 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Waxman 

Gore 

Neal 

Weaver 

Gradison 

Nelson 

Weiss 

Gray 

Nowak 

Wheat 

Green 

Dakar 

WhiUey 

Guarini 

Oberstar 

Whitten 

Hall  UN) 

Obey 

Williams  (MT) 

HalKOH) 

Olin 

Wirth 

Hall.  Sam 

Ortiz 

Wise 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Wolpe 

Harkin 

Owens 

Wright 

Hatcher 

Panetta 

Wyden 

Hawkins 

Palm  an 

Yates 

Hayes 

Patterson 

Yalron 

Hefner 

Pease 

Young  (MO) 

Herlel 

Penny 
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Archer 

Crane.  Philip 

Hansen  (UT) 

Badham 

Daniel 

Hartnetl 

Bartlelt 

Dannemeyer 

Hiler 

Bateman 

Daub 

Hillis 

Bereuter 

Davis 

Holt 

Bethune 

DeWine 

Hopkins 

Biiirakis 

Dreier 

Hubbard 

Bhley 

Duncan 

Hunter 

Boehlert 

Edward-s  ( AL ) 

Hutlo 

Broomdeld 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hyde 

Brown  <CO) 

Emerson 

Johnson 

Broyhill 

Erlenborn 

Kasich 

Burton  (IN) 

Evar\s(IA) 

Kemp 

Campbell 

Fiedler 

Kramer 

Carney 

Fields 

Ijigomarsino 

Chandler 

Fish 

Leath 

Chappie 

Franklin 

Lent 

Cheney 

Frer\2el 

Lewis  (CA) 

dinger 

Gekas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Livingston 

Coleman  (MO) 

Goodling 

Loeffler 

Conable 

Gramm 

Loll 

Corcoran 

Gregg 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Coughlin 

Gunder.son 

Lujan 

Courier 

Hall.  Ralph 

Lungren 

Crane,  Daniel       Hammerschmidl  Mack 


UMI 


Madigan 

Pashayan 

Smith.  Denny 

Marlenee 

Petri 

Smith.  Robert 

Martir  (IL) 

Porter 

Snowe 

Martin  (NO 

Prilchard 

Snyder 

Martin  (NY) 

Regula 

Solomon 

McCain 

Ridge 

Spence 

McCandless 

Rinaldo 

Stenholm 

McCollum 

Ritter 

Stratton 

McDade 

Roberts 

Stump 

McEwen 

Robinson 

Sundquist 

McGrath 

Roemer 

Tauke 

McKernan 

Rogers 

Taylor 

Michel 

Roth 

Vucanovich 

Miller  (OH) 

Roukema 

Walker 

Molinari 

Sawyer 

Weber 

Montgomery 

Schaefer 

Whttehurst 

Moore 

Schulze 

Whittaker 

Moorhead 

Sensenbrenner 

Williams  (OH) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Shaw 

Winn 

Myers 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Nielson 

Shuster 

Worlley 

O'Brien 

Siljander 

Wylie 

Oxley 

Skeen 

Young  (AK) 

Packard 

Smith  (NE) 

Young (PL) 

Parris 

Smith  (NJ) 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-50 

Akaka 

Hance 

Murphy 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nichols 

Barnard 

Harrison 

Paul 

Bedell 

Heftel 

Quillen 

Bevill 

Horlon 

Roe 

Biaggi 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Boner 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Bosco 

Jeffords 

Shelby 

Boucher 

Jones  (NO 

Simon 

Byron 

Kazen 

Stangeland 

Craig 

Kindness 

Tauzin 

Daschle 

Lantos 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Torres 

Dingell 

Lipinski 

Valentine 

Dymally 

Lundine 

Vander  Jagt 

Flippo 

Marriott 

Wilson 

Frost 

McNulty 

D  2020 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rus,so  for.  with  Mr.  Kindness  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Rudd  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Tauzin  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Stangeland  for.  with  Mr.  Marriott 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  2570.  An  act  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS THAT  NO  APPROPRI- 
ATED FUNDS.  SHALL  BE  USED 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  MINING 
THE  PORTS  OR  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS  OF  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  485,  I  call  up 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  290)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  the  ports  or  territoral  waters 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  290 

Resoh'ed  by  the  House  of  RepresentatU'es 
'the  Senate  concurring),  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  in  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  planning,  directing,  executing,  or 
supporting  the  mining  of  the  ports  or  terri- 
torial waters  of  Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  485,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  will  not  take  much  time,  because 
other  Members  want  to  speak,  and 
this  resolution  seems  to  be  fairly  non- 
controversial. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  other  body  on  Tuesday 
by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  84  to  12.  The 
resolution  was  reported  yesterday  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote  of  32  to  3.  The  resolution 
simply  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan  ports,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  ap- 
prove it  by  another  strong  bipartisan 
vote  in  this  body  today. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  reject  the  administra- 
tion's Orwellian  doublespeak  by  which 
the  mining  is  justified  as  an  act  of 
"collective  self-defense."  Who  are  we 
defending  against  what  by  exploding 
mines  under  a  Dutch  ship  carrying  a 
dredger;  a  Panamanian  ship  carrying 
food,  medicine,  and  industrial  supplies; 
a  Liberian  ship  carrying  molassas;  a 
Panamanian  ship  carrying  sugar;  a 
Japanese  ship  carrying  bicycles  and 
spare  parts  for  cars— not  to  mention 
two  Nicaraguan  shrimp  boats?  The 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  called  it  what 
it  is:  "an  act  violating  international 
law;  an  act  of  war. "  Another  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
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Committee  was  quoted  in  todays 
Washington  Post  sis  calling  it.  "  an  in- 
discriminate, general  act  of  belligeien- 
cy."  I  am  pleased  that  our  colleagues 
in  both  parties  recognize  the  mining 
for  what  it  is:  An  illegal  attempt  to 
blockade  another  country  by  threaten- 
ing neutral  and  friendly  shipping  with 
damage  or  destruction. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  recognize  that  the 
mining  has  to  stop  because  it  places  us 
squarely  in  violation  of  Article  18  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  to  which  we  are  a 
signatory,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal affairs  of  any  other  State.  The  forego- 
ing principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force 
but  also  any  other  form  of  interference  or 
attempted  threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  join  with  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  in  condemning  this 
action.  I  would  remind  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  sometimes  forget  that 
the  Security  Council  is  not  just  a 
bunch  of  third-worlders  and  Commu- 
nists, but  includes  many  of  our  closest 
allies— and  not  one  supported  us. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  reject  the  administra- 
tion's absurd  contention  that  this  hos- 
tile act  is  somehow  supportive  of  the 
Contadora  process,  and  will  agree  with 
the  Contadora  countries  themselves, 
which  have  expressed  alarm  over  the 
mining. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  agree  with  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  that  the  mining 
of  Nicaragua's  port  is  "illegal,  decep- 
tive, and  dumb, "  and  will  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

Illegal,  Deceptive  and  Dumb 

What  in  Hugo  Grotius's  name  is  the 
Reagan  Administration  doing  to  America's 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  society?  Grotius 
was  the  Dutch  jurist  who  in  1628  first  codi- 
fied the  laws  of  war  and  peace.  As  befits  a 
nation  founded  and  governed  by  lawyers, 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  applied 
those  laws  to  international  behavior;  indeed, 
it  declared  war  on  Germany  in  1917  when 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  U-boats  torpedoed  neutral 
shipping  in  violation  of  sea  law. 

In  Nicaragua's  ports,  neutral  shipping  is 
now  threatened  by  mines  planted  with 
America's  connivance,  perhaps  even  by 
United  States  agents  leading  the  C.I.A.'s 
"Contra"  rebels.  When  challenged  by  a  pro- 
test about  damage  to  a  Soviet  freighter,  the 
Administration  condoned  the  practice,  con- 
tending that  neutrals  should  have  known 
the  waters  were  dangerous.  That  is  actually 
the  same  strgument  invoked  by  the  German 
Kaiser. 

And  now  that  Nicaragua  seeks  to  com- 
plain to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Washington  disdains  argument  and  rejects 
the  court's  jurisdiction. 

Lawyers  can  surely  argue  endlessly  about 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Hague  court,  in  any 
case,  lacks  enforcement  powers.  But  the 
symbolism    is   appalling,    the    timing   egre- 


gious, the  benefit  illusory.  Those  mines 
won't  remove  Nicaragua's  leftist  regime,  but 
they  have  blown  apart  the  White  House 
effort  to  build  .sober  Congressional  support 
for  the  "Contra  "  campaign  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

For  all  the  eloquent  complaints  of  Demo- 
crats, the  nay  that  counts  most  has  now 
been  cast  by  Arizona's  Barry  Goldwater.  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  On  learning  that  the 
President  had  personally  approved  the 
mining  in  February— and  that  that  fact  had 
been  withheld  even  in  secret  Senate  brief- 
ings—Mr. Goldwater  wrote  these  words  to 
William  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence: 

Bill,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  hell  of  a  quandary.  •  •  • 
The  President  has  asked  us  to  back  his  for- 
eign policy.  Bill,  how  can  we  back  his  for- 
eign policy  when  we  don't  know  what  the 
hell  he  is  doing?  Lebanon,  yes.  we  all  knew 
that  he  sent  troops  over  there.  But  mine  the 
harbors  in  Nicaragua?  This  is  an  act  violat- 
ing international  law.  It  is  an  act  of  war.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  it." 

Mr.  Goldwater's  exasperation  speaks 
louder  than  a  hundred  definitions  of  the 
Administration's  confused  purposes  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Is  the  President,  having 
misled  his  supporters,  also  misleading  the 
country?  Is  the  mining  only  a  "holding 
action"  pending  full-scale  war  after  the  No- 
vember elections? 

Let  it  be  said  again  that  international  law 
is  not  a  finished  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Nor  is  it  binding  when  so  many  nations  so 
obviously  violate  it  to  attack  American  in- 
terests. Marxist  rebellions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica do  pose  formidable  difficulties  for 
United  States  diplomacy.  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua have  indeed  meddled  across  frontiers  in 
El  Salvador.  But  let  the  Administration 
produce  its  evidence,  proclaim  its  counter- 
measures  and  justify  them  by  the  norms  of 
United  States  democracy  and  foreign  policy. 

A  nation  that  aims  to  hold  its  neighbors 
accountable  to  those  norms  cannot  emulate 
their  trespasses  or  domestic  styles  of  oper- 
ation. Mr.  Goldwater's  "I  don't  like  it  one 
bit"  performs  a  noble,  even  heroic  service. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  a  clearly  identifiable  group 
of  people  very  few  in  number  are  slan- 
dered, the  person  doing  the  slandering 
ought  to  at  least  name  the  people  to 
whom  he  refers  and  cite  chapter  and 
verse,  because  I  assert  that  none  of  us 
ever  praised  Somoza  from  the  floor  of 
this  chamber.  Absent  that,  an  apology 
is  in  order. 

I  also  might  add  that  I  do  not  expect 
the  gentleman  to  respond. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson),  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

U  2030 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 290  was  introduced  in  the 
House  just  yesterday.  The  resolution 
was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
was  not  aware  the  resolution  had  been 
referred  to  us  until  late  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee was  in  executive  session  the  entire 
morning  marking  up  the  fiscal  year 
1985  authorization  bill.  Had  the  lead- 
ership bothered  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee in  a  timely  fashion,  the  committee 
could  have  scheduled  an  appropriate 
meeting. 

Instead,  committee  staff  had  to 
scramble  around  to  let  individual 
members  of  the  committee  know 
about  the  matter,  to  poll  them  on 
their  views,  and  to  let  them  prepare 
for  a  hastily  assembled  emergency 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
report  a  proposed  rule  to  govern  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  ex- 
planation of  which  was  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle which  can  only  be  described  as  a 
tirade  against  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a 
railroad— or  rather,  it  is  not  a  fair  way 
to  railroad  a  resolution  through  this 
Chamber. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House  can,  in  fact,  move  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation quickly  when  it  views  the  leg- 
islation as  being  of  great  importance 
politically. 

Americans  must  wonder  why  the 
Democratic  leadership  does  not  find 
aid  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
El  Salvador  to  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. It  does  not  appear  to  matter 
to  them  that  the  democratically  elect- 
ed Government  of  El  Salvador  is  going 
to  be  on  the  ropes  as  it  runs  out  of  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  itself  against 
terrorist  action  by  Marxist  rebels 
armed,  supported,  and  guided  by  Nica- 
ragua under  Soviet  and  Cuban  tute- 
lage. 

The  House  has  pending  before  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  request  from  the  other 
body  for  a  conference  on  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  effectively  address  the  issues 
of  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  support  for 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  continue 
or  to  end  aid  to  El  Salvador;  it  may 
wish  to  support  or  not  to  support  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance.  The  Democrat- 
ic leadership  of  the  House,  however, 
appears  unwilling  to  let  the  House 
vote  on  these  issues.  If  they  want  a 
vote  that  matters  on  these  issues,  then 
let  the  House  vote  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental now.  Instead  of  sitting  on  it 
and  not  going  to  conference, 

I  understand  that  last  night  at  the 
emergency  Rules  Committee  hearing 
Congressman  Lott  asked  Chairman 
BoLAND  if  the  Rules  Committee  should 
go  into  executive  session  in  order  to 
allow  the  discussion  of  the  mining  of 


Nicaraguan  harbors.  I  understand  that 
Chairman  Boland  responded  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  information  needed 
to  discuss  the  matter  was  in  the  news- 
papers. Evidently  the  chairman  be- 
lieved there  was  no  need  for  a  secret 
session  of  the  House,  in  order  to  make 
an  informed  vote  on  the  issues.  All  we 
need  to  know  is  what  is  in  the  newspa- 
pers. This  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  nonbinding  and  has  no  practical 
effect  except  to  leave  the  appearance 
that  this  House  has  acted.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  indulging  in  pure 
political  demagoguery  with  this  reso- 
lution. Supporters  of  it  designed  it  to 
be  without  any  binding  effect  because 
they  want  to  be  able  to  posture  public- 
ly without  taking  any  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
They  want  to  try  to  escape  being 
blamed  for  turning  their  backs  on  the 
people  of  Central  America  who  want 
to  share  the  same  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear,  but  they  also  seek  to  make  politi- 
cal mileage  from  publicly  upbraiding 
the  President  and  his  foreign  policy. 

The  incredibly  hasty  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  rushing  this  resolution  pell- 
mell  to  the  House  floor  highlights  the 
partisan  political  game  the  House 
Democratic  Leadership  is  playing  in 
this  election  year. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days 
about  the  importance  of  honorable  be- 
havior by  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  honor  to  be  found  in  abandoning 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—especially when  their  battle  pro- 
tects our  liberties.  They  are  fighting 
now  to  isolate  and  contain  within 
Nicaragua  the  Soviet-Cuban  beach- 
head in  Central  America.  If  we  lose 
our  resolve  now,  if  we  show  the  world 
that  we  lack  the  stomach  to  help 
defend  free  nations,  then  we  will 
surely  end  up  fighting  a  battle  for  our 
own  liberty  much  closer  to  home  in 
future  times. 

In  closing  ,  I  quote  from  John  Stuart 
Mill  who  said  a  century  ago: 

The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  to  it  as  well  as  the 
free  States.  Unless  they  do.  the  profession 
of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this  mis- 
erable issue— that  the  wrong  side  may  help 
the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help  the 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 

BO). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  gone  too  far  in 
Nicaragua.  Last  week,  Mr.  Reagan  rep- 
rimanded Congress  for  interfering  in 
the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation  once 
they  have  been  set.  This  week,  we  find 
out  that  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress he  has  authorized  an  extensive, 
clandestine  CIA-backed  mining  oper- 


ation in  the  neutral  ports  of  Nicara- 
gua. On  top  of  it  all,  the  President  has 
decided  that  the  United  States  is 
above  any  opinion  offered  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  so  he 
has  opted  to  suspend  our  membership 
from  the  Court.  We  are  not  above  the 
principles  of  justice. 

Mr.  Reagan,  you  have  gone  too  far. 
You  have  admitted  your  guilt  in  this 
covert  operation  against  Nicaragua,  a 
government  we  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with. 

You  have  thrown  in  the  towel  on  bi- 
partisanship as  well.  But  you  have  not 
pitted  the  Democrats  against  the  Re- 
publicans, you  have  alienated  the 
White  House  from  the  Congress.  Re- 
sponsible Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  this  House  will  not  let  you  conduct 
our  foreign  policy  with  such  a  blatant 
disregard  for  America's  allies  whose 
ships  have  been  damaged  as  a  result  of 
your  mining  operations. 

Whilo  you  claim  that  you  are  mining 
Nicaraguan  ports  to  prevent  arms 
from  flowing  to  El  Salvador,  what  you 
are  really  doing  is  destabilizing  Nicara- 
gua's economy  by  preventing  the 
export  of  cotton  and  coffee  crops  that 
are  their  livelihood. 

But  the  most  serious  blow  you  have 
thrown  is  to  our  Nation.  U.S.  credibil- 
ity has  been  dealt  the  most  wicked 
blow  any  man  could  offer  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  decides 
we  are  above  the  law.  Mr.  Reagan,  we 
in  this  Congress  will  not  allow  you  to 
drop  our  commitments  to  protect  the 
high  seas  and  neutral  waters.  You  do 
not  have  the  power  to  decide  which 
waters  should  be  free  and  open  based 
on  you  inklings  of  the  moment. 

I  refuse  to  threaten  our  allies  securi- 
ty or  our  security  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  violent  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  protected  from 
a  band  of  Contras. 

The  cost  you  have  budgeted  for  El 
Salvador  is  too  high.  It  is  not  just  the 
$62  million  in  additional  aid,  or  the 
$21  million  in  covert  aid,  the  price  you 
are  willing  to  pay  is  the  honor  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  price 
that  one  can  put  on  this  honor.  It  is 
our  belief  in  the  system  of  justice,  in 
our  democratic  form  of  government, 
that  separates  us  from  other  nations. 
But  Mr.  President,  when  you  see  your- 
self as  above  the  Court  of  World  Opin- 
ion then  it  becomes  hard  to  distin- 
guish the  United  States  from  all  the 
others.  No,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  stand  for 
that  now,  or  ever. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290,  a 
resolution  opposing  the  use  of  funds 
for  mining  Nicaragua's  ports.  I  take 
strong    objection     to    administration 


policy  in  Central  America,  but  this 
latest  maneuver  by  the  CIA  in  mining 
the  harbors  of  Nicaragua  is  a  total  em- 
barrassment to  every  American. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
mining  operation  of  Nicaraguan  har- 
bors marks  a  dramatic  escalation  of 
the  administration's  3-year  old  covert 
war  against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. The  mining  of  the  harbors 
during  the  last  2  months  is  morally, 
politically  and  strategically  wrong. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
not  whether  the  United  States  should 
be  involved  in  Central  America  or 
whether  we  should  put  some  pressure 
on  Nicaragua  to  encourage  moderation 
and  democracy— what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  President's  covert  war 
which  is  a  violation  of  international 
law  and  principles  that  the  United 
States  normally  upholds.  In  my  book, 
it  is  a  futile  effort  that  will  only  fur- 
ther solidify  the  position  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas with  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

The  legality  of  the  President's 
recent  acts  are  highly  questionable 
under  international  agreements  which 
the  United  States  has  signed:  specifi- 
cally the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  (Rio 
Pact)  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  which  prohib- 
it the  use  of  force  against  a  member 
state  except  in  self-defense.  The  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  has  been 
questioned  by  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  by  the  unprecedent- 
ed decision  of  the  President  that  the 
United  States  would  not  accept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  (World  Court)  in  disputes 
affecting  Central  America  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  This  action,  undertaken 
only  hours  before  Nicaragua  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  World  Court 
against  the  United  States,  is  the  first 
time  the  Court's  jurisdiction  has  been 
abrogated  by  this  country  in  the  38- 
year  period  since  the  United  States 
recognized  the  Court's  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  covert  aid  to  Nicaragua 
and  I  am  now  more  concerned  than 
ever  that  the  reported  CIA  involve- 
ment in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
ports  is  part  of  a  much  broader  U.S. 
covert  effort  that  is  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. These  recent  actions  have  put  us 
in  a  ridiculous  position  and  the  House 
must  adopt  this  resolution  to  rebuke 
the  administration  and  to  state  that 
no  further  funds  shall  be  used  for 
mining  operations  against  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 

MAN). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  we  do  have  an  obligation  to 
avoid  handing  over  Central  America  to 
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the  Communists.  Ironically,  however, 
the  administrations  actions  under- 
mine our  legitimate  economic  and 
military  interests  in  that  region— and 
particularly  El  Salvador.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  involvement  in  the 
mining  of  the  harbor  of  Nicaragua  is 
doing  more  to  strengthen  the  Sandi- 
nistas influence  than  any  other  act  I 
can  imagine. 

You  see,  we  Americans  are  perceived 
as  strong  and  great  because  we  do  not 
do  things  like  the  Communists  do.  But 
it  seems  that  now  we  are  copying  or 
emulating  Communist  techniques— for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  fighting  fire 
with  fire— which  is  ridiculous,  because 
we  as  Americans  will  never  win.  will 
never  prevail  in  Central  America  or 
anywhere  unless  we  act  within  the 
rule  of  law:  unless  we  play  by  the  rules 
of  the  game  which  are  consistent  with 
our  national  character  and  heritage. 

I  am  not  naive  about  Cuban  and 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  a  real  threat.  But  neither 
do  I  believe  that  we  can  win  friends 
and  influence  anyone  in  Central 
America,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter  by  closing  our  eyes  to  time 
honored  democratic  principles  which 
have  perpetuated  our  image  as  a  bas- 
tion of  freedom  and  democracy,  and 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Can  anybody 
envy  our  current  policy  at  this  time?  It 
is  time  to  change  that  policy— right 
now— by  stopping  the  cavalier  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  harbors,  by  continuing 
to  buttress  the  economic  well  being  of 
our  Central  American  allies,  by  begin- 
ning to  build  some  very  real  bridges  to 
our  neighbors  south  of  the  border. 
Only  in  pursuing  that  kind  of  policy 
can  we  mount  a  demonstrable  chal- 
lenge to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  290. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  Mr. 
Barnes,  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
timely  expression  of  congressional  sen- 
timent regarding  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's ports  and  territorial  waters. 

Yesterday,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  met  for  most  of  the  day  in 
open  and  closed  session  with  the  Hon- 
orable Kenneth  Dam.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  limit  its  accession  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  a  2-year  period 
with  respect  to  complaints  against  the 
mining  and  other  U.S.  activities  in 
Central  America. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members.  32.  were  convinced  that 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports  and 


territorial  waters  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  mining  is  not  supported  by 
many  of  our  friends  and  allies;  it  en- 
dangers innocent  third  country  com- 
mercial shipping.  Finally,  it  under- 
mines longstanding  U.S.  support  for 
the  principles  of  international  law  and 
order  and  for  the  international  organi- 
zations which  are  designed  to  promote 
these  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

D  2040 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  to  bring 
up  this  nonbinding  resolution  will 
allow  this  body  to  vent  its  hysteria  and 
extract  the  maximum  political  mileage 
from  this  issue  without  having  to 
come  up  with  a  realistic  plan  to  pro- 
tect America's  fundamental  interests 
in  Central  America.  Let  us  hope  that 
after  the  recess,  the  furor  over  Nicara- 
gua will  have  died  down.  Maybe  cooler 
heads  will  prevail.  At  that  time,  we 
can  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
facts  such  as; 

Nicaragua  continues  its  massive  mili- 
tary buildup,  Soviet  equipment  and 
supplies  continue  to  pour  into  that 
country.  The  number  of  Cuban  advis- 
ers has  recently  increased.  Their  revo- 
lution without  frontiers  is  still  being 
exported  to  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras. The  Sandinistas  are  the  trouble- 
makers of  the  region.  Should  their  ag- 
gressive efforts  succeed  in  the  long 
run,  the  Congress  may  be  faced  with 
even  more  difficult  decisions. 

Central  America  is  a  vital  region 
that  matters  to  us.  It  sits  astride  vital 
sealanes  and  the  strategic  Panama 
Canal.  A  Communist  takeover  in  Cen- 
tral America  would  be  a  disaster  for 
our  country.  The  struggling  democra- 
cies in  the  region  would  fall  one  by 
one.  Millions  of  refugees  would  flood 
into  our  country.  Our  southern  flanks 
would  be  vulnerable.  I  think  that  we 
can  all  agree  that  our  Nation  has  in- 
terests in  that  strategic  region  which 
is  so  close  to  our  shores. 

This  entire  issue  has  become  politi- 
cized. This  is  round  1  of  the  battle.  We 
all  know  that  the  mining  has  stopped 
and  will  not  continue.  The  political 
symbolism  of  this  resolution  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  designed  to  gain  a  political 
advantage  during  this  election  year. 
What  do  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Central  America  pro- 
pose? Do  they  really  believe  that 
building  a  fence  around  El  Salvador  is 
the  answer?  Do  they  really  understand 
what  their  constant  attacks  on  our 
Government's  policies  in  the  region 
are  doing  to  our  efforts?  Do  they  want 
those  small  countries  to  go  down  the 
tube?  What  does  the  majority  believe 
our  national  interests  are  in  that  area? 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  comprehensive  ap- 


proach describing  how  they  would 
solve  the  problems  in  that  region. 
What  do  they  think  America's  real  in- 
terests are  down  there?  What  are  they 
willing  to  accept  for  Central  America? 
It  is  easy  to  criticize,  but  what  would 
they  do?  Frankly.  I  do  not  think  they 
know. 

Let  me  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal; 

Should  the  tJ.S.  stand  idly  by  as  Central 
America  is  turned  over  lo  communist  totali- 
tarians?  Is  the  Democratic  Parly  really 
going  to  take  the  pro  side  of  that  proposi- 
tion before  the  voters  in  November  1984. 
.  .  .  From  the  utterances  of  its  potential 
nominees  and  Congressional  spokesmen,  the 
Democrats  are  getting  ready  to  go  over  the 
same  cliff  again. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  serious- 
ly weigh  our  choices  on  this  issue  and 
think  what  I  have  said.  As  Americans 
who  love  our  country,  we  must  some- 
how come  together  and  decide  what 
we  as  a  nation  are  going  to  do  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

As  a  body,  we  must  think  of  the  big 
picture  in  American  foreign  policy.  We 
must  think  of  our  long-term  goals  and 
objectives  in  the  region.  We  must 
define  them,  and  work  toward  that  di- 
rection. We  must  come  together  and 
support  some  national  goal  in  that 
region.  We  must  do  more  in  our  role  as 
legislators  than  merely  find  fault  and 
take  things  apart.  Let  us  hope  that 
after  our  return,  we  can  work  together 
in  search  of  America's  best  interests  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO)  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  concern  about  the  wording  of 
this  resolution,  more  for  what  it  does 
not  say. 

The  resolution  before  us  takes  the 
actions  of  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels 
and  U.S.  support  for  them  out  of  con- 
text of  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  sub- 
version of  its  neighbors.  It  ignores  the 
crime  and  only  condemns  the  punish- 
ment. 

The  resolution  has  as  its  purpose  the 
condemning  of  U.S.  action  against 
Nicaragua,  although  it  does  not  specif- 
ically say  so. 

Why  is  there  no  resolution,  or  lan- 
guage in  this  resolution,  condemning 
Nicaraguan  attacks  on  its  neighbors? 
Is  Nicaraguan  aggression  acceptable? 
Is  indirect  aggression  by  Nicaragua, 
the  Soviets  and  Cuba  through  subver- 
sion all  right  but  U.S.  response  is  not? 

Why  is  there  no  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  assassination  of  five  elected 
members  of  the  Salvadoran  Assembly 
by  leftist  guerrillas  armed  by  Nicara- 
gua? 

Since  this  resolution  is  merely  a  non- 
binding  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 


tion. I  suppose  most  people  believe  it 
Is  a  cheap  vote.  A  more  accurate  de- 
scription would  be;  cheap  shot.  It 
allows  an  attack  on  the  administration 
without  those  leading  the  attack 
having  to  take  any  responsiblity  for 
their  actions.  And  under  this  resolu- 
tion lets  them  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the 
actions  of  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan 
aggression  in  the  region. 

In  the  motion  to  recommit,  language 
will  be  proposed  that  directly  links 
prohibiting  further  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan waters  provided  that  Nicaragua 
ceases  all  use  of  its  territory  for  sub- 
version of  its  neighbors.  A  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  continued  Nicaraguan  subver- 
sion. 

The  report  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  last  May  clearly  stated 
that  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  supply  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents  with  "arms,  am- 
munition, financing,  logistics,  and 
command-and-control  facilities."  Yet, 
somehow,  that  fact  always  seems  to 
get  lost  in  the  discussion  of  who  is 
doing  what  to  whom.  The  United 
States  is  not  acting  in  a  vacuum  in 
Central  America.  It  is  reacting.  It  is  re- 
acting to  a  serious  and  dangerous 
threat  to  our  vital  security  interests  in 
this  hemisphere. 

It  is  both  foolish  and  irresponsible 
to  leave  to  the  Soviets  the  initiative 
for  determining  what  happens  in  this 
region.  The  Nicaraguans  are  using 
their  territory  to  subvert  its  neigh- 
bors. We  in  this  body  should  be  work- 
ing with  the  administration  to  stop 
that  activity. 

The  issues  raised  by  this  resolution 
cannot  be  neatly  packaged  in  one  sen- 
tence saying  Nicaraguan  waters  should 
not  be  mined.  All  that  has  gone  before 
in  the  last  5  years  has  to  be  considered 
as  well.  The  Sandinistas  made  a  pledge 
to  the  OAS  that  it  would,  "establish 
full  observance  of  human  rights"  and 
a  "broadly  representative  democratic 
government,  "  that  there  would  be 
"the  first  free  elections  our  country 
has  known  in  this  century."  That 
pledge  should  be  honored. 

Also,  instead  of  arguing  who  was  in- 
formed and  when,  and  with  what  in- 
formation, we  should  be  looking  at 
what  actually  has  occurred.  The  ad- 
ministration advised  the  Congress  last 
September  that  its  case  for  covert  aid 
to  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  rebels  should 
continue  to  harass  Managua  as  long  as 
Managua  is  harassing  U.S.  friends  in 
the  region.  Interdiction  of  arms  is  still 
part  of  the  policy,  and  certainly  trying 
to  discourage  the  continued  shipment 
of  arms  by  the  Soviets  to  Nicaragua  is 
a  useful  component  of  that  policy.  The 
actions  taken  by  the  anti-Sandinista 
rebels  fall  completely  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  case  presented  to  the 
Intelligence  Committees,  not  to  men- 
tion   the    fact    that   the    Intelligence 


Committees  were  also  informed  of  the 
mining  activities. 

The  description  of  the  mines  and 
their  potential  to  cause  damage  show 
they  are  not  designed  to  sink  ships  but 
rather  to  discourage  the  flow  of  Soviet 
arms  into  Nicaragua.  The  mines  have 
not  caused  death  and  destruction,  but 
death  and  destruction  have  been  the 
result  of  Nicaragua  support  for  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  That  is  what 
we  should  be  condemning.  Guerrilla 
mines  are  going  off  in  El  Salvador  and 
are  injuring  people  and  property. 

Finally,  those  who  criticize  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  withdrawing  this  issue  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
conveniently  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  refuse  to  allow  any  issue  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court.  Italy,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  other  states  also 
refuse  such  jurisdiction,  so  the  United 
States  is  not  setting  any  precedents 
with  its  action  here. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about 
this  resolution,  the  transparent  politi- 
cal nature  of  its  intent  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind.  I  imagine  many  people 
will  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion since  it  is  merely  an  expre.ssion  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  the  mining  is  no 
longer  taking  place.  The  principle  of 
not  permitting  any  further  mining 
may  be  appropriate,  but  only  in  the 
context  that  what  Nicaragua  is  doing 
and  has  done  to  subvert  its  neighbors 
and  betray  its  own  people  is  the  reason 
for  the  mining  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  is  certainly 
not  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  the 
Sandinista  Government  and  who  cer- 
tainly shed  no  tears  over  the  demise  of 
the  Somoza  Government,  I  think  it  is 
important  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
to  debunk  those  accusations  of  either 
partisanship  or  one-shot,  slingshot  ap- 
proaches on  this  important  matter. 

First  of  all,  it  is  nonpartisan  because 
the  other  body  acted  yesterday,  the 
exact  wording  of  this  resolution,  by  an 
84-12  vote  to  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, "We  shall  not  continue  to  mine 
those  harbors,  "  a  majority  of  both 
parties  supporting  that  resolution. 

Second,  if  you  will  recall,  this  House 
last  year  voted  twice  to  say  to  the  U.S. 
Government  that  it  is  not  in  our  best 
interest  to  conduct  a  unilateral  war  in 
Nicaragua,  and  this  House  twice  voted 
to  end  all  funding— all  funding— for 
this  war  that  has  been  deemed  coun- 
terproductive and  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  are  hearing  from  a  lot  of  experts 
on  Nicaraguan  policy  and  a  lot  of  ex- 
perts on  El  Salvadoran  policy.  I  hope 
that  we  will  hear  tonight  from  some 
people  who  care  about  what  is  the  best 


policy  for  the  United  States  in  achiev- 
ing peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America. 

When  will  we  work  with  our  allies? 
The  West  Germans  have  said.  "Please 
stop  the  war."  The  French  have  said. 
"Please  stop  the  war.  "  The  Contadora 
countries.  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  have  said  we  cannot 
achieve  our  purposes  unless  we  stop 
the  war. 

This  resolution  is  only  a  continu- 
ation of  the  decision  that  this  House 
made  last  year,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  Chair  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  in  the 
House  that  under  the  rules,  referring 
to  a  vote  in  the  other  body  is  not  per- 
missible. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
that  I  am  trying  to  locate  Chairman 
BoLAND  because  I  just  waived  my  time 
to  speak,  because  I  had  some  questions 
to  ask  him.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  back  of  the  Cham- 
ber, if  he  would  please  come  out,  I 
would  like  to  be  the  next  speaker  and 
ask  him  some  questions,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  words  to 
describe  this  resolution— feckless  and 
myopic.  The  question  I  raise  is:  Have 
the  proponents  learned  none  of  the 
lessons  of  the  20th  century?  Permit 
me  to  recall  for  this  Chamber  tonight 
the  words  of  Winston  Churchill  in  the 
1930's.  "Listen, "  he  told  a  hushed 
House  of  Commons.  "I  think  I  hear 
something.  Don't  you  hear  it?  Yes,  it's 
quite  clear  now.  It  is  the  tramp  of 
boots  crunching  the  gravel  of  parade 
grounds  and  splashing  through  rain- 
soaked  fields.  It  is  the  sound  of  2  mil- 
lion Germans  and  1  million  Italian  sol- 
diers. " 

I  would  paraphrase,  if  I  could  those 
words  tonight.  The  sounds  from  Cen- 
tral America  are  the  hushed  com- 
mands of  guerrilla  captains  in  the  for- 
ests along  the  Salvadoran  border— the 
throb  of  engines  of  red-flag  ships  bear- 
ing an  ever-increasing  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons to  Nicaragua— the  drone  of  Cuban 
aircraft  ferrying  arms  and  advisers- 
tightening  the  hold  of  Marxism  on  its 
hemispheric  beachhead. 

Are  we  really  as  deaf  to  these  sounds 
as  Churchill's  colleagues  were  to  the 
menace  of  their  day? 
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I  cannot  help  but  compare  the  blind 
haste  to  pass  this  mischiefmaking  res- 
olution with  the  procrastination  in 
passing  the  military  aid  package  so 
desperately  needed  to  stave  off  disas- 
ter in  El  Salvador. 

We  have  wrangled  over  the  most 
modest  sums  needed  to  assure  the 
barest  necessities  for  Salvadoran 
forces  to  conduct  military  operations 
against  Marxist  guerrillas  and  insure 
the  success  of  free  elections  in  that 
country. 

Even  now  the  aid  to  them  and  anti- 
Sandinista  forces  is  in  jeopardy  while 
debate  spins  on  endlessly. 

We  continue  to  procrastinate  with- 
out a  thought  about  the  consequences 
of  what  this  delay  will  mean  for  the 
survival  of  democracy  in  El  Salvador, 
but  we  rush  pell  mell  to  condemn  an 
action  undertaken  against  an  enemy 
whose  deceit  and  cynicism  are 
matched  only  by  his  ruthless  pursuit 
of  subversion  and  conquest. 

This  resolution  may  not  be  binding 
on  the  President,  but  it  is  as  clear  a 
signal  of  encouragement  to  our  en- 
emies as  this  House  can  send. 

It  is  hardly  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  defeated.  It  should 
never  even  have  been  a  subject  of 
debate. 

n  2050 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
moments  we  will  be  voting  on  this  res- 
olution and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  this  body  will  be  respond- 
ing, as  the  other  body  did,  to  repudiate 
the  decision  of  the  President  to  mine 
the  harbors  of  Nicaragua. 

The  vote  that  occurred  in  the  other 
body  stunned  the  Nation  2  days  ago, 
but  that  vote  occurred  on  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  basis.  The  public 
sentiment  that  has  been  expressed  on 
this  issue,  manifested  within  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  is  very  clear.  The  American 
people  understand  that  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent—both to  mine  Nicaraguan  waters 
and  to  reject  the  world  courts  juris- 
diction over  any  American  actions  in 
Central  America— do  violence  to  Amer- 
ican principles  and  traditions,  under- 
mine American  interests  worldwide  by 
alienating  our  closest  friends  and 
allies,  and  are  directly  counterproduc- 
tive in  terms  of  our  goals  within  Cen- 
tral America.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  fear  within  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  that  what  we 
are  really  witnessing  is  a  very  danger- 
ous escalation  of  America's  military  in- 
volvement in  Central  America,  an  in- 
exorable march  toward  war  in  the 
region. 

But  the  real  question  this  evening  is, 
how  will  the  administration  respond  to 
this  expression  of  congressional  and 
national  sentiment? 


The  administration  can  either  use 
this  crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  under- 
take a  fundamental  reexamination  of 
American  goals,  objectives,  and  pur- 
poses in  Central  America,  or  it  can 
continue  with  its  policies  that  threat- 
en to  deeply  divide  our  country  at  a 
time  when  national  unity  could  not  be 
more  important. 

I  hope  the  administration,  rather 
than  responding  angrily  and  defensive- 
ly and  with  an  eye  to  scapegoating  and 
blame  throwing,  will  use  this  moment 
to  begin  the  kind  of  fundamental  reex- 
amination of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies that  in  the  final  analysis  will  be 
the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  broad-based  bipartisan 
consensus  that  we  all  seek. 

The  reexamination  that  I  fervently 
hope  the  President  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  undertake  must  focus  not  only 
on  the  immediate  questions  of  policy— 
what  we  should  or  should  not  be  doing 
in  Central  American— but  also  on  the 
broader  question  of  the  increasing  lack 
of  credibility  of  the  administration, 
both  before  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

One  reason  Members  of  Congress 
have  reacted  so  angrily  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  decisions  is  because  of 
the  feeling  that  this  administration 
simply  has  not  leveled  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Time  and  time  again  in 
recent  months— both  in  Lebanon  and 
in  Central  America— we  have  been  told 
that  one  set  of  events  was  occurring, 
only  to  discover— after  the  fact— that 
the  truth  was  indeed  quite  different. 

We  will  all  recall  the  extraordinary 
deception  that  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  Lebanon  de- 
bacle. We  now  know  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  President  was  accusing 
Members  of  Congress  who  came  call- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can marines  of  wanting  "to  surrender" 
the  administration  war  in  the  process 
of  implementing  the  President's  earli- 
er decision  to  withdraw  those  troops. 

And  the  history  of  our  involvement 
in  Central  America  has  been  no  differ- 
ent. I  am  sure  that  most  Members  will 
remember  the  Washington  Post 
expose  of  the  fabrications  contained 
within  the  first  "White  Paper"  re- 
leased by  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
almost  3  years  ago,  purporting  to  link 
the  unrest  and  violence  in  Central 
America  exclusively  to  Cuban  and 
Soviet  activities  in  the  region.  This 
was  followed  by  the  shock  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Select  Intelligence 
Committees  who  thought  that  they 
had  authorized  a  small  effort  to  assist 
roughly  500  Contras  in  the  interdic- 
tion of  arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador,  and  then  discovered 
that  the  CIA  had  undertaken  a  far 
more  massive  effort  to  arm  and  sup- 
port a  force  in  excess  of  12,000.  Then, 
Members  of  Congress  had  to  uncover 
through  on-site  inspection  what  we 
are  actually  undertaking  in  Honduras, 


and  found  to  their  surprise  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  permanent  military  pres- 
ence in  that  country.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  disclosure  that,  contrary 
to  administration  claims  that  our 
troops  have  no  combat  role  in  El  Sal- 
vador, American  aircraft  are  engaged 
in  combat  reconaissance  missions  in 
support  of  Salvadoran  Air  Force 
bombing  missions.  And  now  we  have 
the  most  recent  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration's dissembling  in  its  testi- 
mony and  public  accounts  respecting 
the  mining  of  Nicaragu".  harbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deception  must 
end.  The  overwhelming  bipartisan 
condemnation  of  the  mining  should 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  its  policies  are  fundamen- 
tally out  of  step  with  the  will  of  both 
parties  in  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  administration  will  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  reassess  its  poli- 
cies in  Central  America.  The  need  for 
a  new  approach  was  recognized  too 
late  in  Lebanon.  I  am  only  hopeful 
that  the  President  will  act  to  avoid  a 
similar  failure  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young),  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  evening  when  I  learned  about 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution  and 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  referred  to 
two  committees  of  the  House  and  al- 
though a  member  of  one  of  those  two 
committees  I  was  just  learning  about 
the  introduction  of  that  resolution 
when  it  was  actually  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  thought  to  myself,  this 
must  really  be  something  important 
but  I  could  not  think  what  matter 
might  be  so  important  that  it  required 
Intelligence  Committee  action  and 
Rules  Committee  action  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  action,  all  in  the 
same  afternoon. 

You  know  what  I  thought  it  was?  I 
thought  it  was  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet-Cuban  naval  exercise 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  Caribbean, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  naval  exer- 
cise which  actually  brought  Commu- 
nist warships  up  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  within  75  miles— not  of 
Florida,  but  within  75  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Louisiana.  The  reason  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  resolution  like 
that  was  because  I  recall  being  in  the 
House  Chamber  one  night  when 
United  States  naval  forces,  along  with 
our  allies  in  the  Caribbean  area,  were 
severely  criticized  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues for  performing  that  exercise  in 
our  own  area  and  so  I  naturally 
thought  they  just  wanted  a  chance 
now  to  get  back  at  the  Soviets  for  run- 
ning their  naval  exercise  in  our  area 
but  that  is  not  what  this  resolution  is. 


But  that  was  not  the  case.  When  all 
the  haste  was  behind  us,  all  of  a 
sudden  I  realized  what  the  resolution 
was  the  same  resolution  that  is  before 
us  tonight. 

Many  of  the  remarks  our  colleagues 
have  made  about  the  resolution  have 
been  critical  of  the  administration  and 
the  President  and  his  policies,  and 
that  is  all  right.  In  our  system  we  have 
a  right  to  criticize  our  President. 

In  fact,  if  we  have  a  real  criticism, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  criticize  the 
President:  but  let  me  tell  you  what  we 
are  neglecting  this  evening  in  this 
debate.  We  are  not  just  debating  the 
policies  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  debating 
the  policies  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  you  just  cannot  run  and  hide 
now  and  try  to  cover  up  the  fact  that 
Congress  was  also  involved  in  this  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  know  that  mining 
of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors  falls  within 
the  guidelines  for  this  operation,  this 
formerly  covert  operation  that  was  es- 
tablished by  the  House  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  estab- 
lished its  intent  in  intense  debate  at 
that  committee  and  the  transcript  of 
that  debate  was  read  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  secret  session 
dealing  with  covert  activities  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  make  these 
comments  to  be  critical  of  any  of  my 
colleagues.  I  make  these  comments  so, 
No.  1,  the  American  people  realize 
that  Congress  played  a  role  in  allow- 
ing the  mining  of  the  harbors.  Wheth- 
er you  like  it  or  not,  we  played  a  role. 
When  we  deal  with  issues  of  national 
defense,  national  security  intelligence, 
we  have  an  obligation,  yes,  to  be  part 
of  that  process;  but  what  we  have  to 
finally  recognize  is  that  once  you 
make  a  decision  and  set  a  course,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
to  zig  zag,  back  and  forth,  changing 
the  rules  from  day  to  day.  You  just 
cannot  do  that  here,  any  more  than 
we  did  in  Lebanon. 

You  know,  I  heard  criticism  of  the 
President's  policy  of  sending  marines 
to  Lebanon.  I  opposed  sending  marines 
to  Lebanon  in  the  first  place,  but  this 
House  of  Representatives  led  the 
charge  to  give  him  legislative  author- 
ity to  keep  them  there  for  18  months. 
That  gives  us  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happened  or 
what  did  not  happen  in  Lebanon. 

Now,  it  might  be  good  politics  to 
come  out  against  something  at  a  par- 
ticular time  when  it  looks  like  it  is  a 
propitious  time  to  do  that;  but  my 
friends  and  my  colleagues,  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  have  got  to  come 
before  the  interests  of  our  politics. 


Let  me  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Over  the  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  it 
is  a  real  privilege  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee, with  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Eddie 
BoLAND),  who  is  an  outstanding  chair- 
man, and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Ken  Robin- 
son), and  all  the  members  who  are 
really  dedicated  to  preserving  the 
United  States  of  America  as  we  know 
it  today.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on 
that  committee  are  well  aware  that 
last  year  alone  the  Soviet  Union  spent 
almost  $4  billion  in  their  active  meas- 
ures campaign,  their  active  measures 
campaign  which  is  a  well-organized, 
well-definded  effort  to  make  the 
United  States  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  to  undermine  our  credibil- 
ity with  our  allies  and  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  right 
here  at  home  with  our  own  constitu- 
ents. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  I  am  afraid  is  going  to 
happen,  and  history  convinces  me  this 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  weeks  and 
the  months  and  the  years  to  come, 
some  of  the  accusations  that  we  have 
seen  and  heard  over  this  business  of 
mining  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua  are 
going  to  become  part  of  the  Soviet 
active  measures  campaign.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  What  we 
say  here  is  public.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  and  they  are  going  to  use  it. 
make  no  mistake. 
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And  they  are  going  to  use  it  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  mistrust 
and  to  do  those  other  things  that  go 
along  with  their  forgeries  and  their 
counterfeiting  and  the  other  things 
they  do  in  their  campaign  to  discredit 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  I  am  not  given  the 
time  now  to  argue  the  merits  of  why  it 
is  we  have  got  to  stop  the  Soviet- 
Cuban-Nicaraguan  expansion  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Actually  that  point 
should  already  be  so  well  established  it 
should  require  no  debate  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  dealing  with  sen- 
sitive matters  important  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  important  to  not  get  com- 
mitted until  you  know  you  are  right. 
Then  once  a  decision  is  made,  a  course 
set,  a  commitment  made,  do  not  make 
the  serious  mistake  of  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement. 

So  in  that  context,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  again  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  a  right  to  know  that  mining 
of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors,  right  or 
wrong,  falls  within  the  guidelines  for 
this  operation   that   were  established 


by  the  House  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  acquiesced  in  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
watched  the  television  series  this  week 
depicting  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton, I  was  reminded  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  great  Nation  was 
built,  and  of  the  strength  of  purpose 
that  has  led  us  through  difficult  times 
throughout  our  history. 

I  was  also  reminded  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  American  Colonists 
against  George  III  who  supported  ter- 
rorism against  them  causing  death, 
disruption,  and  destruction  in  Amer- 
ica. 

This  week  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  are  outraged 
to  learn  that  our  President  has  person- 
ally ordered  acts  of  war  against  Nica- 
ragua, acts  similar  to  those  that  our 
forefathers  fought  against  to  achieve 
their  freedom  more  than  200  years 
ago.  Ronald  Reagan's  actions  have 
been  appropriately  characterized  as  il- 
legal, deceptive,  and  stupid. 

But  equally  important  is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  not  been  asked,  and  that 
is:  Mr.  Reagan,  what  kind  of  people  do 
you  think  Americans  are?  Do  you  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  outlaws,  a  nation  of  decep- 
tive people  unworthy  of  the  great  tra- 
ditions we  have  inherited  from  our 
forefathers:  The  principle  of  the  rule 
of  law,  respect  for  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  foreign  nations,  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  people  orga- 
nized within  a  nation  .seeking  to  im- 
prove their  way  of  life,  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  that  our  people  are 
worthy,  but  you,  Mr.  President,  have 
committed  an  outrageous  act  against 
the  dignity  of  a  civilized  nation  that 
we  represent. 

OUR  LEADERS  MUST  REDISCOVER  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  political  parties  and  both 
Houses  have  been  disillusioned  by 
President  Reagan's  escalation  of  ag- 
gression in  Central  America. 

It  is  now  dismayingly  clear  that  the 
President  is  interested  neither  in  a  bi- 
partisan policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica, nor  in  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Reagan's  most  recent  decision— 
to  mine  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua— is  a 
transgression  against  principles  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  freedom  of 
navigation  for  which  Americans  have 
risked  their  lives  in  the  past  to  pro- 
tect. 

I  share  in  the  outrage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  Congress  and  of  the 
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world  community  over  an  action  which 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  the  con- 
science of  true  American  conservatism, 
has  described  as  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  as  an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  Goldwater  wrote  to  William 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence: 

Bill,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  hell  of  a  quandary.  .  .  .  The 
President  has  asked  us  to  back  his  foreign 
policy  when  we  don't  know  what  the  hell  he 
is  doing?  Lebanon,  yes.  we  all  knew  that  he 
sent  troops  over  there.  But  mine  the  har- 
bors in  Nicaragua?  This  is  an  act  violating 
international  law:  It  is  an  act  of  war.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  it. 

But.  this  most  recent  action  by  Mr. 
Reagan  is  merely  the  culmination  of  a 
whole  series  of  reckless  aggressions 
which  threaten  our  position  in  the 
world  and  our  influence  with  our  sister 
nations  and  which  undermine  the 
principles  of  the  American  revolution 
itself. 

By  his  contempt  for  congressional 
authority.  Mr.  Reagan  has  become  a 
national  scofflaw.  By  virtue  of  his  offi- 
cial acts  of  terrorism  and  indifference 
to  world  opinion,  he  is  becoming  an 
international  outlaw.  Our  duty  today, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  is 
to  inform  Mr.  Reagan  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  is  answerable  on  both 
counts. 

Earlier,  I  quoted  words  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  be- 
having toward  our  sister  nations  in  the 
Americas  in  the  same  misguided  way 
that  King  George  III  behaved  toward 
the  American  colonies.  And.  I  would 
call  to  Mr.  Reagan's  attention  words 
spoken  in  1775  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a 
conservative  member  who  advised 
George  III  in  the  following  terms: 

You  may  spread  fire,  sword,  and  desola- 
tion, but  that  will  not  be  government  .  .  . 
No  people  can  ever  be  made  to  submit  to  a 
form  of  government  they  say  they  will  not 
receive. 

It  is  high  time  for  Mr.  Reagan  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  Cen- 
tral America  will  not  receive  govern- 
ments dictated  to  them  from  North 
America.  And  no  amount  of  fire, 
sword,  and  desolation  can  make  them. 
Until  we  bring  our  actions  in  line  with 
the  reality  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  is  the  source  of  the  desire 
for  self-determination  in  Central 
America,  there  will  be  no  government 
down  there,  only  chaos  and  suffering 
and  the  opportunity  for  alien  ideolo- 
gies to  wean  our  friends  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not  an  evil  man,  but 
rather  one  whose  personal  popularity 
is  known  to  all  of  us.  But  his  policies 
are  dangerously  outmoded  and  con- 
trary both  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  country  and  to  peace  in 
the  world.  His  policies  represent  more 
than  a  mistake.  They  are  a  fundamen- 
tal misreading  of  history. 


The  problems  in  Central  America 
present  America  with  a  crisis— a  crisis 
which  now  threatens  to  saddle  this 
Nation  with  the  second  foreign  policy 
debacle  of  recent  months  and  with 
shame  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  as 
well. 

Our  task  today  is  to  remind  the 
President  and  his  designates  and  sur- 
rogates and  his  war-gaming  advisers 
that  he— and  they— are  not  above  the 
law.  We  must  repudiate  Mr.  Reagan 
for  a  policy  that  is  illegal,  deceptive, 
and  dumb. 

Our  task  tomorrow  will  be  to  re- 
shape our  mistaken  policies  in  con- 
formity to  the  American  way  which 
should  begin  with  a  rediscovery  of  the 
principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  to  the  actual  shape  of  history  that 
is  taking  form  in  the  real  world  of 
today. 

Mr.  Reagan's  essential  error  is  to  be- 
lieve in  the  fixations  of  a  different 
age— one  characterized  by  the  East- 
West  conflict  and  the  Cold  War.  He 
has  too  literally  believed  in  the  advice 
of  Henry  Kissinger,  whom  I  quote: 

Nothing  important  can  come  from  the 
South.  The  axis  of  history  starts  in  Moscow, 
goes  to  Bonn,  crosses  over  to  Washington, 
and  then  goes  to  Tokyo.  What  happens  in 
the  South  is  of  no  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  the  events 
in  our  time  are  indeed  historic  in  the 
South  and  that  this  history  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  us  in  America— 
indeed,  is  of  American  origin.  I  refuse 
to  concede  with  Mr.  Kissinger  that  the 
axis  of  history  starts  in  Moscow, 
among  the  tired  old  men  and  broken- 
down  dogmas  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  believe  instead  that  the  axis  of 
democratic  history,  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  uphold,  began  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776  with  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  is 
this  history  which  Mr.  Reagan's  un- 
speakable actions  cannot  be  reconciled 
with. 

The  President's  acts  of  war  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution— violations  of  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  a  sovereign  nation 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  It 
must  be  condemned  by  the  Congress. 
But,  the  destiny  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  be  uncertain.  Our  people  will 
continue  to  search  for  direction  until 
our  leaders  relearn  the  principles  of 
democracy,  of  freedom,  of  human  de- 
cency upon  which  our  great  Nation  is 
built. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2 '2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290.  While,  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  yesterday  I  voted  for  this 
bill  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  floor.  I 
want  to  make  clear  my  opposition  to 
it. 

The  purpose  of  U.S.  covert  action  in 
Nicaragua   is   to   prevent   the   Nicara- 


guan  subversion  of  neighboring  states 
such  as  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Closing  off  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  is 
key  to  achieving  that  goal.  This  flow 
of  arms  and  Nicaraguan  efforts  to 
decide  the  political  fate  of  its  neigh- 
bors by  violence  are  clear  violations  of 
international  law.  To  reduce  the  flow 
of  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their 
transport  by  sea— hence  the  mines— as 
well  as  by  land. 

I  believe  that  ending  Nicaraguan  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  is  an  important  goal. 
It  is  achievable  and  it  is  worth  some 
risks.  The  risks  to  the  United  States  in 
mining  the  port  are  significantly  less 
than  those  we  will  face  should  we 
permit  Nicaraguan  subversion  to  con- 
tinue. I  believe  it  would  be  much  more 
worthwhile  today  to  debate  those  risks 
in  a  clear-headed  and  calm  fashion 
than  to  make  specious  charges  of  ille- 
gality against  the  U.S.  Government. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  no  compelling  ar- 
guments that  U.S.  actions  in  the 
mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  port  were  il- 
legal. Moreover,  the  administration 
followed  all  requirements  in  notifying 
Congress  of  its  actions  in  Nicaragua. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  il- 
legality and  the  danger  of  Nicaraguan 
actions  against  neighboring  States 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
consider  effective  ways  to  deter  Nica- 
raguan aggression  against  those 
States.  I  would  remind  them  that  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica  are  Democracies 
and  that  El  Salvador  has  a  real  chance 
for  democracy— much  greater  than 
does  Nicaragua  under  its  current 
regime.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  these  issues  in  a  clear-headed 
and  nonpolitical  manner.  We  must 
look  to  the  long-term  protection  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes),  but  I  feel  compelled  to  regis- 
ter frustration  at  the  irresolution  im- 
plied in  its  wording.  As  this  House  well 
understands,  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  is  nonbinding  on  the  Execu- 
tive. It  would  be  far  better  to  strike 
the  first  nine  words  of  the  resolved 
clause  and  establish  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  rather  than  as  merely  an  opinion 
of  Congress,  that  no  funds  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Executive  for  violating 
the  rule  of  law.  The  phrasing  of  the 
resolution  brought  before  this  House 
today  leaves  this  Member  with  the 
sickening  feeling  that  the  opposition 
in  Congress  is  concerned  more  with 
making  a  political  than  policy  point, 
and  that  too  many  in  Congress  want 
to  criticize,  but  not  take  responsibility 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States.  This  "have  your  cake  and  eat 
it.  too"  approach  to  foreign  policy 
does  not  reflect  well  on  the  dignity  of 
this  body. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  imperative  for 
Congress  to  register  its  opposition  to 
administration  policies  in  Central 
America  in  whatever  ways  are  appro- 
priately made  available,  and  in  this 
context  the  Barnes  resolution  deserves 
support. 

Of  fundamental  concern  in  the 
debate  today  are  three  basic  issues: 
The  merits  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America;  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  international  law  and  con- 
flict resolution  in  general;  and  the  ad- 
ministration's decisionmaking  process 
and  its  implications  for  constitutional 
government. 

From  a  policy  perspective,  the  ad- 
ministration is  today  in  the  ironic  posi- 
tion of  arguing  that  Nicaragua  must 
respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbors  but 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  bound  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  ours.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, we  stand  foursquarely  against 
forces  which  are  armed  and  financed 
from  abroad  who  would  shoot  their 
way  into  power.  In  Nicaragua,  we 
stand  foursquarely  with  such  forces; 
we  are  the  financiers  of  anarchy. 

In  embracing  the.se  tit  for  tat  poli- 
cies, we  have  lowered  ourselves  into 
the  gutter  with  the  violence  prone  rev- 
olutionaries we  so  loudly  condemn  and 
in  the  process  have  undercut  the 
moral  imprimatur  upon  which  U.S. 
policy  in  El  Salvador  is  based.  Subver- 
sion to  halt  subversion,  terrorism  to 
stop  terrorism  is  of  dubious  legal  or 
moral  validity.  As  profoundly,  this 
state-sponsored  terrorism  appears  not 
only  to  be  counterproductive  in  the 
region,  but  of  such  a  nature  to  spark  a 
general  breakdown  in  international 
order.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 
always  controversial,  but  seldom  have 
both  our  ideals  and  our  actions  been 
so  thoroughly  problematic. 

For  decades  there  has  been  debate 
about  whether  the  United  States 
should  play  the  role  of  policeman  for 
the  world,  with  some  arguing  that  it  is 
a  chore  for  which  we  lack  either  a 
legal  imprimatur  or  adequate  re- 
sources to  undertake.  But  a  new  di- 
mension to  this  debate  is  implicit  in 
the  administration's  recent  assertions 
about  Central  America. 

The  decision  of  the  administration 
to  suspend,  for  2  years,  U.S.  accept- 
ance of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  disputes  concerning 
Central  America  drives  a  stake  into 
the  heart  of  the  rule  of  law.  It  symbol- 
izes a  ragged  retreat  from  post-World 
War  II  U.S.  commitments  to  interna- 
tional law  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

The  decision  to  suspend  the  world 
court's  jurisdiction  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  another  U.S.  decision  last 
week  to  veto  a  UN  Security  Council 


resolution  which  condemned  the 
mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors. 
Even  our  closest  ally.  Great  Britain, 
abstained  rather  than  vote  with  us 
against  that  resolution.  The  wagons 
are  apparently  being  drawn  in  a  tight- 
er and  tighter  circle  around  the  White 
House.  Neither  the  views  of  Congress 
nor  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  seem  to  matter  when 
failed  policies  are  escalated. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  sug- 
gesting that  not  only  will  we  play  the 
role  of  policeman  for  the  world,  but 
rather  than  enforcing  the  law,  the 
interventionist  cops  we  are  funding  in 
Central  America  are  themselves  above 
the  law. 

The  most  fundamental  issues  of 
world  politics  today  are.  in  the  first  in- 
stance, how  we  contain  and  constrain 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  in 
the  second,  how  we  can  best  advance 
the  rule  of  law.  To  refuse  to  submit 
disputes  to  the  World  Court  and  abide 
by  arbitration  decisions  of  that  body  is 
to  deny  our  heritage.  Would  not  a 
more  profound  and  persuasive  Ameri- 
can policy  encompass  going  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and 
filing  a  cross  complaint  against  Nicara- 
gua and  its  activities  in  El  Salvador. 
Dispute  resolution  based  on  court 
briefs  holds  more  potential  for  peace 
than  the  escalation  of  terrorism  for 
which  we  can  no  longer  deny  partial 
responsibility. 

But  at  issue  in  our  Nicaraguan 
policy  is  not  just  the  niceties  of  inter- 
national law.  Our  own  constitutional 
processes  demand  that  first  and  fore- 
most the  executive  obey  the  law.  Here, 
as  my  colleagues  will  recall,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  this  body  adopted  by  an  un- 
ambiguous margin  of  411  to  0  the  so- 
called  Boland  amendment,  which  spe- 
cifically enjoined  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  furnishing  military  as- 
sistance to  groups  "for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua or  provoking  a  military  ex- 
change between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras." Seven  months  later,  this 
House  was  confronted  with  a  painful 
situation  where  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence openly  confirmed  that  U.S. -sup- 
ported covert  action  against  Nicaragua 
strayed  beyond  the  bounds  of  U.S.  law. 
Anyone  who  accepted  administration 
sophistry  that  assistance  to  groups  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment does  not  represent  an  effort 
on  our  part  to  overthrow  that  govern- 
ment can  also  accept  the  existence  of 
the  tooth  fairy.  Every  Member  of  this 
body,  whether  or  not  supportive  of  the 
notion  that  covert  action  against  Nica- 
ragua may  be  efficacious,  should  have 
been  morally  incensed  that  the  law  of 
the  land  had  been  so  cavalierly  disre- 
garded. 

Now  administration  spokesmen  come 
to   us   and  suggest   that   they   resent 


public  discussion  of  an  event— the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports— which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  describes  as  an  act  of  war. 
They  plead  that  we  not  pull  the  rug 
from  under  efforts  to  make  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  uncomfortable. 
To  accept  this  plea  is  to  abdicate  con- 
gressional responsibilities  in  the  face 
of  executive  preemption,  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  rule  of  law  and  our 
own  constitutional  process. 

This  body  has  an  obligation  today 
not  simply  to  assess  policy,  but  to 
review  as  well  the  decisionmaking 
process  in  which  policy  is  formed.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  has  expressed  a  cer- 
tain pique  at  not  having  been  fully  no- 
tified of  an  action  that  has  so  far  even- 
tuated not  only  in  casualties  on  a 
Soviet  ship  but  damage  on  a  vessel  of 
our  oldest  ally,  France. 

Of  greater  consequence,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  prior  notification  of  a  com- 
mittee, but  prior  authorization  by 
Congress  as  a  whole  of  acts  of  war. 
The  Constitution  does  not  distinguish 
between  overt  and  covert  wars.  The 
President  has  no  constitutional  man- 
date to  attack  a  foreign  country  with- 
out explicit  authorization  from  Con- 
gress. Analogies  to  Vietnam  are  often 
facile,  but  as  we  look  at  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  decision  was  made  in  an  open  fash- 
ion with  full  public  debate.  In  the  Nic- 
araguan incident,  Lloyds  of  London  re- 
ceived earlier  notification  than  Con- 
gress, and  those  in  Congress  who  were 
consulted  were  obligated  not  only  not 
to  tell  the  public  but  not  to  talk  with 
their  own  colleagues. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly elitist,  if  not  authoritarian.  A  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  can  only  be  es- 
tablished with  bi-institutional  sanc- 
tion. On  trial  in  this  country  at  this 
time  is  not  only  a  particular  policy  but 
the  Constitution  itself. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  political  fever  that  seems  to 
have  hit  us  in  the  House  Chamber, 
even  though  this  resolution  has  been 
termed  noncontroversial.  We  are  at  a 
boiling  point  in  ideology  and  philoso- 
phy and  political  approach.  We  have 
used  this  opportunity  to  manipulate 
and  to  posture. 

What  has  caused  this  fever  of  sick- 
ness? What  has  caused  and  motivated 
us  and  the  detractors  to  a  near  mad- 
ness on  this  issue  of  mines  in  the 
harbor  of  Nicaragua? 

What  has  stimulated  the  outcry  of 
terrorism,  acts  of  war,  and  abridging 
international  law? 

It  has  been  the  freedom  fighters 
pl.acing  concussion  mines  in  the 
harbor  of  Nicaragua,  thai  is  what  has 
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caused  this  entire  controversy.  And 
why?  Because  with  their  attempting  to 
discourage  further  shipments  of  arms 
by  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  and 
others,  and  in  Nicaragua  to  help  con- 
tinue the  exportation  of  revolution 
throughout  Central  America. 

What  type  of  mine  invoked  this  hot- 
tempered  activity  on  the  floor?  A  type 
that  are  handmade.  They  are  concus- 
sion-type mines.  They  are  not  made  to 
sink  ships  or  to  kill  or  destroy  human 
life,  but  they  are  made  rather  to  be 
noisy,  to  be  smoky,  and  to  simply 
damage  ships,  in  an  effort  to  detract 
ships  from  coming  into  the  harbors  of 
Nicaragua. 

Yet  the  same  voices  crying  about 
harmless  mines  of  this  type  voted  for 
land  mines,  and  M-16's,  grenades,  and 
rockets  that,  yes,  have  killed  human 
beings. 

C  2110 

Usi.ng  mines  to  interdict  arms  trans- 
ported by  land  was  justified  in  their 
mind.  What  is  the  difference  of  halt- 
ing arms  shipments  on  land  or  by  wa- 
terway? The  difference  is  obvious.  It 
leaves  a  major  void  in  the  waterways 
to  continue  the  shipments  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

And  the  real  difference  is  perceived 
political  vulnerability  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country. 

Where  are  the  voices  of  human  dis- 
gust when  the  FMLN.  the  leftists  in 
Salvador  who  are  being  supplied  by 
the  arms  shipment  through  Nicara- 
gua, blew  up  bridges  and  dams,  poi- 
soned waterways,  threatened  farmers 
with  death  if  they  dared  produce  food 
for  those  starving  in  that  Third  World 
country,  destroyed  powerplants,  dis- 
rupting energy  to  hospitals  and  other 
crucial  critical  care  facilities.  And  in- 
timidated a  population  not  to  exercise 
their  free  right  to  vote. 

More  specifically  and  more  directly, 
where  are  the  hot  fevers  and  outcries 
of  the  atrocities  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  the  broken  promises  of  an  il- 
legal Government  of  Nicaragua.  They 
made  promises  in  1979  before  the 
OAS.  What  have  they  responded  with? 
Ask  the  Miskito  Indians,  and  their  127 
churches  that  have  been  burned  to  the 
ground  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. They  have  been  forced  into 
work  camps  such  as  Cukra  Hill,  where 
there  are  12,000  Miskito  Indians  work- 
ing in  sugar  cane  camps  with  one 
doctor  visiting  once  per  week,  very 
little  food  and  medical  attention  and 
the  camp  was  built  to  accommodate 
800. 

It  has  also  caused  a  refugee  crisis  of 
Miskito  Indians  fleeing  tyranny  and 
genocide,  in  Honduras.  What  of  the 
promises  of  elections  that  have  never 
been  kept;  the  promise  of  free  labor 
unions  received  no  response;  the 
North  Bulgarians  have  come  in  to 
train  the  subversion  of  the  labor 
unions.  Freedom  of  speech  is  unheard 


of;  and  what  of  the  promised  freedom 
of  religion.  Why  do  you  not  ask  the 
Jews  that  have  fled  Nicaragua  about 
the  freedom  of  religion?  Ask  the  Pope 
who  was  insulted  when  he  traveled 
through  that  country.  And  the  ser- 
mons by  ministers  required  to  be  re- 
viewed first  by  the  state.  And  ask  the 
press  of  their  freedoms:  there  is  only 
one  voice  of  the  press,  and  that  being 
by  the  Government. 

Where  is  the  cry  to  take  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  the  World  Court  for  their 
atrocities,  for  their  violations  of 
human  rights  and  promises  made  and 
broken?  Why  has  there  not  been  a 
fever  from  the  membership  in  this  in- 
stance? Why  has  there  not  been  an 
upset  fever?  In  Nicaragua  today  there 
are  9,000  Cubans,  2,000  Soviet  bloc  ad- 
visers, the  PLO  and  the  Libyans,  all 
working  and  training  an  army  of  over 
105,000  to  grow  to  an  estimated 
250,000? 

The  present  level  of  105,000  is  more 
than  all  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries combined.  Obviously,  their  inten- 
tions are  more  than  simply  defensive. 
I  hope  the  Members  have  placed  the 
mining  issues  in  perspective,  of  the 
overall  picture  of  the  revolutionary  ex- 
portation of  arms  in  the  backyard  of 
the  United  States.  And  many  in  this 
Congress  have  a  two-track  policy  and  a 
two-track  mind. 

When  it  suits  their  interests  and 
their  political  goals,  interdiction  of 
arms  is  acceptable.  But  where  there  is 
a  political  forum  to  exploit  the  same 
are  opposed  to  this  interdiction. 

Just  what  are  the  fever  addicts  de- 
manding? Their  real  motivation  beside 
political  is  to  cut  all  funds  to  the  Con- 
tras  which  would  allow  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas  to  freely  export  arms  and 
revolution  thoughout  the  Americas. 

The  results  would  force  the  United 
States  to  commit  troops  to  protect  our 
own  borders.  Either  we  assist  the  free- 
dom fighters  now  or  fight  the  rebels 
ourselves  later. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCurdyi. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  the  administration  has 
complained  that  it  has  not  been  receiv- 
ing bipartisan  support  for  its  foreign 
policy.  I  would  .submit  that  in  order  to 
achieve  bipartisan  support,  you  must 
have  a  policy  that  can  be  supported  by 
the  American  people. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  withdraw  from  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  regard  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Central  America  because  it  is 
important  that  America  stand  as  a 
nation  of  laws.  We  simply  cannot  have 
selective  application  of  laws. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit 
that  this  reckless  and  counterproduc- 
tive policy  undermines  American  and 
congressional  support   for  emergency 


aid  to  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Was  the  gentleman  present 
this  morning  when  the  CIA  briefed 
that  committee? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  back,  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  it  has 
received  briefings  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290  is  ill 
conceived  and  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  love  to  see  some  of  the 
overly  abundant  righteous  indignation 
displayed  by  some  in  this  House  ap- 
plied to  just  one  of  the  many  truly  in- 
defensible acts  committed  by  the  San- 
dinista  Communists.  If  only  we  could 
harness  this  outpouring  of  offended 
sensibilities  for  the  true  victims  of  this 
sordid  episode,  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  rest  of  Central  America 
who  are  trying  to  hold  elections,  im- 
plement democracy  and  escape  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Cubans  and  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  are 
shipping  arms  to  the  Sandinistas  who 
in  turn  export  those  arms  to  Commu- 
nist terrorists  in  El  Salvador.  Those 
terrorists  used  the  arms  to  assassinate 
five  members  of  the  Salvadoran  con- 
stituent assembly,  an  off-duty  Ameri- 
can Naval  officer  picking  up  his  girl- 
friend on  a  Salvadoran  campus.  Red 
Cross  workers  and  captured  govern- 
ment soldiers. 

They  also  use  these  arms,  more  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  wage  a  war  that  ev- 
eryone around  them  is  against.  The 
Communist  terrorists  are  a  tiny  minor- 
ity of  political  criminals  who  have  vir- 
tually no  support  from  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  El  Salvador;  that  from 
Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas,  who 
spoke  when  we  were  observing  the 
elections  last  month. 

This  resolution  is  sheer  madness  and 
you  can  believe  that  the  brutal,  cyni- 
cal Sandinistas,  Pope  hecklers  that 
they  are,  are  laughing  their  antisemi- 
tic  heads  off  and  celebrating  what  will 
be  a  glorious  propaganda  coup  when 
we  pass  this  resolution. 

Without  the  introduction  of  one 
single  U.S.  soldier  into  combat  against 
them,  the  Sandinistas  had  begun  to 
feel  the  pressure  from  us  and  the  rest 
of  their  neighbors  against  their  revo- 


lution   without    frontiers.    They    had 
begun  to  feel  the  strength  of  justice. 

With  this  resolution  today  we  re- 
verse our  progress  against  totalitarian 
rule  by  the  Sandinistas  in  Central 
America,  and  I  only  hope  that  not  too 
many  freedom-loving  Central  Ameri- 
can people  will  die  because  of  it. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  this  House  which  is 
the  consistent  offender,  to  support 
others  who  would  fight  to  protect 
themselves  and  us,  all  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, is  lunacy. 

We  are  talking  about  Central  Amer- 
ica, not  Central  Europe,  Central  Africa 
or  Central  Asia,  but  Central  America. 
In  the  eloquent  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations,  Adriana  Guillen,  a 
former  Sandinista  official  and  report- 
er for  the  newspaper  La  Presna  in 
Nicaragua,  reminded  us  that  Nicara- 
gua is  the  key  to  Central  America. 

She  said,  "As  long  as  you  focus  all 
your  attention  on  El  Salvador  you  will 
not  resolve  what  you  want  to  resolve. 
What  I  am  telling  you  is  when  we 
went  to  Managua,  Nicaragua,  on  July 
19,  1979,  the  first  slogan  that  went 
through  the  radio,  controlled  by  the 
Sandinistas  immediately,  weis  that  if 
Nicaragua  won  El  Salvador  would  win. 
That  means  that  since  that  moment, 
all  efforts  were  put  on  taking  El  Salva- 
dor by  the  guerrillas,  which  is  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist-led guerrilla  group." 

We  are  moving  in  this  House  down  a 
dangerous  road  to  isolationism.  How 
we  can  do  that  with  respect  to  coun- 
tries literally  in  our  back  yard  is 
simply  beyond  me. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  such  conduct  is 
beyond  the  American  voters  as  well. 

Let  us  defeat  this  resolution  today 
and  thereby  maintain  our  focus  on 
Nicaragua  and  the  terrorist  revolution 
she  is  waging  in  El  Salvador  and  the 
rest  of  Central  America. 
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Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  echo  the  refrain  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler)  when  he  said, 
he  reminded  us,  in  vain  apparently, 
given  the  ensuing  debate  here,  that  we 
are  not  here  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
El  Salvador,  the  right  or  the  left  in  El 
Salvador.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss 
the  policies  of  Nicaragua,  under  the 
Samoza  government  or  the  Sandinista 
government.  And  we  are  most  certain- 
ly not  here  to  discuss  the  policies  of 
Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  here  to  debate  that  for 
which  we  in  this  Chamber  have  re- 
sponsibility, the  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  somehow 
the  resolution  before  us  constitutes.  I 
believe  it  was  called,  a  partisan  effort 


to  embarrass  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  managed  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  by  losing  sight  of  what 
distinguishes  us  from  our  adversaries 
around  the  world. 

It  was  Lenin,  not  Jefferson,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  ends  justify  the 
means.  It  is  this  Nation,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  prides  itself  historically 
on  being  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
If  there  is  a  consistent  theme  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  from  our 
first  decade  as  a  nation,  it  is  a  respect 
for  the  freedom  of  transit  on  the  high 
.seas. 

The  first  time  we  went  to  war  was 
over  that  question.  In  the  1790's,  with 
the  Barbary  pirates.  We  went  to  war 
again  in  1812  with  the  British  over 
that  question.  And  one  of  the  factors 
that  drew  us  into  World  War  I  was  the 
Germans'  contempt  for  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

We  are  engaged,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
act  of  war.  We  have  been  told  in  com- 
mittee yesterday  that  we  are  "observ- 
ing the  international  rules  of  mining." 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  has  happened? 
If  this  Chamber  is  concerned  about 
deficits,  let  me  suggest  that  what  has 
been  squandered  in  the  past  few 
months  by  this  policy  is  the  moral  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States.  So  what  if 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  respect  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  We  are 
not  the  Soviet  Union.  And  that  is  the 
point  before  us.  And  that  is  precisely 
why  this  resolution  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  KOSTMAYER). 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hour  is  late  and  many  Members 
more  senior  and  more  eloquent  than  I 
hae  spoken  on  this  issue,  but  I  feel 
compelled  to  rise  briefly  because  of 
what  I  think  is  at  stake  in  this  Cham- 
ber tonight.  And  that  Mr.  Speaker 
really  is  what  kind  of  a  country  we 
are. 

This  is  not  a  Nicaraguan  issue.  This 
is  not  a  Cuban  issue.  This  is  not  a  Rus- 
sian issue.  This  is  an  American  issue, 
and  distinctly  so.  Nor  is  the  issue  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  or  even  wheth- 
er the  Salvadorans  should  be  permit- 
ted to  interdict  weapons  coming  into 
their  country.  Of  course  they  should 
be. 

The  issue  is  only  one  single,  solitary 
issue,  and  that  is  the  rule  of  law. 
There  are  legitimate  disputes  between 
Nicaragua  and  her  neighbors.  There 
are  legitimate  disputes  between  Nica- 
ragua and  our  own  Government. 

The  issue  is  how  will  those  disputes 
be  resolved.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  earlier  said  that  we 
condemn  our  country  by  supporting 
this  resolution. 

We  do  not  condemn  our  country,  nor 
do  we  applaud  the  Sandinistas.  We 
recognize  the  rule  of  law.  And  it  is  the 


regard  that  we  have  in  this  country 
for  the  rule  of  law  that  has  been  our 
strength  at  home  and  around  the 
world.  That  is  as  true  tonight  as  it  has 
been  throughout  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public. 

And  what  is  at  stake  is  not  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  not  whether  we  like  or  dis- 
like the  Sandinistas.  I  do  not  like 
them.  What  is  at  stake  is  whether  or 
not  our  country,  the  United  States, 
will  obey  the  rule  of  law.  in  good  times 
as  well  as  bad. 

When  we  adopt  this  resolution  we 
honor  the  rule  of  law  and  we  honor 
our  country. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man   from   New   Jersey   (Mr.   Torri- 

CELLI). 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  rise  to  speak  of  Nicaragua.  I 
rise  to  speak  instead  of  America. 

Yesterday  Members  of  the  Congress 
asked  about  the  mining  of  harbors  in 
Nicaragua.  We  were  told  of  a  list  of 
Soviet  actions  around  the  world,  as  if 
they  could  ever  constitute  an  excuse 
for  the  actions  of  a  free  people. 

Yesterday  the  Congress  asked  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  of  our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  World  Court,  a  biparti- 
san commitment  that  has  spanned 
three  decades.  And  we  were  told  of  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  told  of 
the  actions  of  Stalin,  as  if  they  could 
ever  be  a  justification  for  the  policies 
of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  America  of  which  I 
speak  does  not  ever  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  sets  a 
standard  for  all  the  world. 

Tonight  our  America  stands  alone, 
separated  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
my  lifetime  from  the  Governments  of 
France,  of  Britain,  of  our  NATO  allies. 
It  is  time  for  the  people  of  our  country 
to  ask  themselves  why  at  this  time  we 
stand  alone.  And  it  is  time  to  send  a 
message,  a  message  that  in  this  coun- 
try law  is  supreme. 

It  is  time  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
send  a  challenge  to  ourselves,  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  President,  a  challenge  to 
the  President  not  to  lose  Central 
America.  For  every  action  that  sup- 
ports a  dictator,  for  every  action  that 
would  seem  to  condone  a  death  squad, 
for  every  mining  of  a  harbor,  we  do 
not  present  an  obstacle  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  present  an  invitation,  and 
an  invitation  we  dare  not  make. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  evening  we  were 
urged  by  one  of  our  colleagues  to  re- 
member that  it  was  in  large  part  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  which 
has  given  the  President  both  the  au- 
thority that  he  has  in  Central  America 
and  the  authority  that  he  received  in 
Lebanon. 
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But  according  to  this  President  in 
recent  days,  it  has  been  the  very  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  policy  issues  in  this 
Congress  which  have  undermined  his 
policies. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  light 
of  President  Reagan's  irresponsible 
conduct  in  foreign  policy,  it  is  essential 
for  this  Congress  to  speak  and  to  act. 

In  light  of  the  inconsistent  state- 
ments that  we  have  heard  from  this 
President  with  regard  to  what  he  is 
doing  in  Nicaragua,  I  think  we  must 
ask  whether  we  have  a  President  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing  in  Lebanon  or 
in  Central  America. 

In  Central  America,  Mr.  Speaker, 
nobody  in  this  Chamber,  I  do  not 
think  any  responsible  citizen  in  this 
country,  wants  to  see  Communist  dic- 
tatorships. We  all  want  democracies  in 
Central  America.  We  all  want  democ- 
racies in  the  region. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  this  President's  policy  in 
Central  America  is  that  in  the  name  of 
a  rigid  anticommunism.  this  President 
has  perhaps  become  Fidel  Castro's 
best  ally  in  Latin  America.  The  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  waters  perhaps  makes 
this  point  most  clearly.  President  Rea- 
gan's reckless  and  irresponsible  poli- 
cies have  united  even  our  closest  allies 
in  criticizing  American  actions. 

n  2130 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
send  an  important  message  to  our 
President  that  we  in  the  Congress 
want  to  return  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
to  a  policy  which  will  gain  the  support 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  we  are  about 
to  cast  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  used  to  mine  the  ports 
or  territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua,  is 
an  important  one.  It  is  important  be- 
cause how  this  body  votes  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  choose  blindly  to  ac- 
company the  Reagan  administration 
down  its  path  to  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  whether  we  choose  to  say 
enough  is  enough,  you  have  gone  too 
far.  and  we  will  allow  you  to  go  no  fur- 
ther in  pursuit  of  your  dangerous  and 
misguided  policy. 

I  have  been  an  opponent  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  Central 
America  policy  because  it  is  basically 
flawed.  Relying  too  heavily  on  mili- 
tary solutions,  it  has  overlooked  the 
root  causes  of  the  problems  in  the 
region.  While  I  have  found  that  policy 
both  dangerous  and  frightening,  never 


have  I  found  it  more  so  than  over  the 
last  10  days,  during  which  a  series  of 
chilling  revelations  have  been  dis- 
closed. They  are:  that  U.S.  personnel 
are  being  used  on  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions over  El  Salvador  to  assist  the 
Salvadoran  Army  in  combat  with  the 
guerrillas;  that  U.S.  personnel  are 
being  used  to  mine  the  harbors  and 
territorial  waters  off  Nicaragua;  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  placed 
this  country  above  the  law  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  with  respect  to  disputes 
with  Central  American  nations. 

Last  week  during  debate  in  the  other 
body  on  providing  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  it  was  re- 
peatedly assured  that  the  Contras 
were  not  engaged  in  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
The  other  body  was  repeatedly  told 
that  the  Contras  were  not  conducting 
a  war  to  destroy  the  economic  infra- 
structure of  that  country.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  sent  a  letter  to  the  other 
body  assuring  it  that  the  United 
States  did  "not  seek  to  destabilize  or 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua; nor  to  impose  or  compel  any  pati- 
cular  form  of  government  there.  " 

If  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  destroy  the  economy  of  Nicaragua 
or  to  overthrow  its  government,  what 
is  the  Reagan  administration  hoping 
to  accomplish  by  mining  its  ports?  The 
administration  has  long  professed  that 
it  is  trying  to  halt  arms  shipments 
through  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  But 
we  have  yet  to  see  evidence  of  these 
arms  shipments,  and  the  mines  have 
been  indiscriminately  blowing  up  our 
allies'  ships. 

And  what  of  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  withdraw  the  United  States 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court'.'  Can  this  administration  be  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  such  activity 
would  be  condoned  by  this  body,  and 
be  allowed  to  go  on  unnoticed  and 
without  comment?  Has  this  adminis- 
tration really  deluded  itself  into  think- 
ing that  we  are  so  lacking  in  political 
will  and  sense  regarding  anything 
having  to  do  with  Central  America 
that  we  would  allow  this  kind  of  activi- 
ty to  continue,  even  though  it  violates 
both  U.S.  and  international  law? 

What  has  become  of  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  solutions  to  disputes?  What 
has  become  of  the  art  of  diplomacy? 
What  has  become  of  our  cherished 
belief  in  the  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
law? 

How  can  we.  who  have  engaged  in 
this  act  of  terrorism,  for  that  is  what 
it  is,  condemn  terrorism  by  others? 
Who  are  we  to  hold  other  countries  to 
the  very  standards  from  which  we 
have  excused  ourselves? 

We  must  consider  our  reponsibility 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
world  community.  This  is  not  an  issue 
of  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  policies  of  Nicaragua.  There  is 


much  to  criticize  about  the  policies  of 
the  Sandinista  government,  which  has 
not  brought  promised  elections  to  its 
people.  Yet,  we  must  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  a  government  that 
functions  under  the  rule  of  law. 

And  let  us  look  to  the  future  for  a 
moment.  There  have  been  two  espe- 
cially disturbing  reports  in  the  news- 
papers recently  about  possible  future 
administration  action  regarding  Cen- 
tral America. 

On  April  8  the  New  York  Times  ran 
a  story.  "U.S.  Said  to  Draw  Latin 
Troops  Plan."  The  lead  sentence  said: 

Senior  officials  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion say  that  contingency  plans  arc  being 
drawn  for  the  possible  use  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  Central  America  if  the  current 
strategy  for  defeating  leftist  forces  in  the 
region  fails. 

And  on  April  10  a  Washington  Post 
headline  read.  "CIA  Views  Minelaying 
Part  of  Covert  Holding  Action.'  "  The 
first  line  read: 

The  CIA  views  its  involvement  in  the 
laying  of  mines  in  port.s  off  Nicaragua  as 
part  of  a  holding  action  until  its  covert  war 
against  that  country's  leftist  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment can  be  stepped  up  if  President 
Reagan  wins  reelection,  according  to  senior 
administration  officials. 

The  contents  of  these  stories  have 
been  repudiated  in  an  April  10  White 
House  statement.  But  why  should  we 
believe  that  statement  when  there 
seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  its  intentions  and  policy  in 
Central  America,  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  as  well,  for  that  matter. 

If  this  is  where  President  Reagan  is 
leading  this  country  now,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  we  can  expect  if  he  is  re- 
elected. His  policies  are  dangerous, 
frightening,  and  terribly  misguided. 
Let  us  take  a  strong  stand  against 
them.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  do  so. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes),  for  his  leadership  on 
this  and  so  many  other  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  we  address  to- 
night goes  beyond  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua.  It  speaks  direct- 
ly to  a  policy  that  favors  military  solu- 
tions over  diplomatic  efforts  to  reduce 
violence  and  oppression  in  Central 
America— whether  perpetrated  by  the 
left  or  the  right.  And  it  speaks  to  a 
blindness  in  our  national  administra- 
tion—a blindness  that  encompasses 
their  inability  to  understand  how  our 
covert  aid  does  nothing  but  buttress 
the  growing  paranoia  and  resultant 
authoritarianism  of  the  Sandanista 
government. 


We  have  dramatically  legitimized 
the  charge  that  Yankee  imperialism  is 
on  the  march  and  that  that  threat  re- 
quires every  Nicaraguan  to  put  aside 
their  dissent  or  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  face  the  continuing  tradi- 
tional threat  from  the  north. 

Our  only  hope  in  Central  America  is 
to  negotiate  respect  for  common  bor- 
ders under  the  Contadora-led  peace 
process.  Our  subversion  is  not  only 
contrary  to  our  basic  traditions,  it  is 
counterproductive  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  in  the  region.  It  is 
terribly  destructive  of  our  place  in 
world  opinion,  most  importantly 
among  our  allies;  most  importantly,  it 
is  absolutely  devastating  to  our  own 
self-respect. 

We  should  overwhelmingly  pass  this 
resolution  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
promotion  of— not  the  flaunting  of 
international  law. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
woeful  indeed  is  the  day  that  we  will 
take  a  simple  resolution  that  deals 
with  a  single,  specific  subject  and  turn 
it  into  a  foreign  policy  debacle,  not  a 
debate. 

The  resolution  merely  calls  for  a  ces- 
sation of  mining  the  harbors  of  a 
country  with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 
The  resolution  does  not  condemn  or 
condone.  The  resolution  does  not  pro- 
vide comfort  for  Nicaraguans.  nor  does 
it  provide  in  any  way  comfort  for  any 
of  those  who  would  espouse  their 
cause. 

I  am  very,  very  capable,  as  many  in 
this  Chamber  are,  of  distinguishing 
one  from  the  other. 

Woeful  is  the  day  indeed  that  we 
should  stoop  to  tie  our  morality  and 
our  actions  to  those  of  the  Nicara- 
guans. whose  basest  instincts  are  to  re- 
press the  people  we  would  like  to  see 
have  freedom  and  democracy.  But 
mining  is  not  the  way  to  accomplish 
that. 

The  more  you  commit  these  types  of 
acts,  the  more  you  give  that  base  gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  continue  to  re- 
press their  own  citizens  and  give  them 
more  aid  and  comfort  by  being  able  to 
castigate  the  United  States  for  what 
they  do. 

We  have  the  moral  high  ground,  we 
have,  in  my  estimation,  the  right  to 
criticize;  but  not  when  we  put  mines  in 
the  harbors  of  countries  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war.  even  though  we  dis- 
agree, even  though  we  do  not  like 
their  policies,  even  though  we  believe 
that  they  are  the  basest  form  of  perse- 
cutors of  human  rights,  which  they 
are. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 


Barnes)  has  35  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  has  27  Vi  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejden- 
son). 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

As  we  take  a  look  at  this  debate  we 
need  to  view  ourselves  as  the  world 
views  us.  It  was  President  Reagan  but 
several  weeks  ago  who  condemned  the 
Iranian  Government  for  its  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Iraq  be- 
cause of  the  grave  differences  that  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Saddam  Husayn. 

President  Reagan  said  it  was  wrong 
for  the  Iranian  Government  to  try  to 
impose  its  will  as  to  what  government 
the  Iraqis  should  have. 

Today  we  are  presented  with  an  ad- 
ministration which  feels  that  it  has 
the  right  to  try  to  arm  a  rebel  army  to 
overthow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  we  face  here  is  not  simply  a 
policy  that  is  wrong;  it  is  a  policy  that 
has  been  failing  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
policy  that  is  working  against  Ameri- 
ca's best  interest  not  simply  in  Nicara- 
gua but  throughout  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

As  we  argue  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess and  for  peaceful  negotiations  this 
mining  gives  our  words  a  hollow  ring, 
as  hollow  a  ring  as  this  administration, 
which  demands  elections  in  Nicaragua 
but  does  not  seem  so  concerned  about 
them  in  Chile  or  in  Guatemala. 

What  we  see  in  the  policymaking  ap- 
paratus of  the  Reagan  administration 
is  a  failure,  a  failure  to  be  able  to  reas- 
sess whether  a  policy  is  working  or 
not.  It  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  what 
we  saw  in  Lebanon,  "Whether  the 
policy  works  or  not,  continue  with  it. 
If  it  is  not  working,  simply  increase 
it." 

This  is  a  policy  that  is  working 
against  the  best  interests  of  America. 
The  American  people  would  be  out- 
raged if  another  country  had  mined 
Boston  Harbor  or  any  other  of  our 
ports.  It  is  a  policy  that  humiliates  us 
as  Americans  and  a  policy  that  is 
doomed  to  fail. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  would  answer  just  a  couple 
questions,  and  also  my  distinguished 
neighbor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions.  I  serve  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
am  somewhat  knowledgeable  but  I  am 
not  completely  knowledgeable  of  the 


chronology  of  events,  and  certainly 
those  Members  who  serve  on  neither 
your  subcommittee  nor  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  do  not  have 
any  of  the  information  about  these 
chronology  of  events,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  you:  When  did  the  staff  of 
your  subcommittee  know  of  the 
mining,  the  first  date?  Do  you  recall 
that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  I  will  deal  with  those 
particular  questions  when  I  am  given 
time  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

I  will  deal  specifically  with  it.  I  will 
spin  off  all  of  the  rhetoric  on  this 
issue  and  just  indicate  precisely  when 
the  Intelligence  Committee  came 
within  possession  of  the  facts. 

You  know,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
old  smoking  gun  routine,  "What  did 
you  know,  when  did  you  know  it,  what 
did  you  do  about  it?  "  So  why  do  you 
not  let  me  respond  in  good  time,  and  I 
will  do  it,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spect the  chairman,  and  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  this: 
From  the  information  that  I  have,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we.  Members  of  this 
Congress— I  know  myself  and  others- 
were  aware  of  the  mining  efforts  back 
in  late  January.  Here  we  are.  in  the 
middle  of  April— going  on  toward  the 
end  of  April— and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  nobody  said  anything, 
nobody  filed  a  complaint,  and  yet.  like 
in  Lebanon,  all  of  you  gentlemen 
voted,  like  I  did.  to  put  the  marines  in 
Lebanon  and  leave  them  there  for  18 
months. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  just  contin- 
ue for  one  more  thing. 

And  then  we  turn  around  and  we  cop 
out.  I  say  "we.  "  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal says  that  we  cop  out  and  we  pull 
the  marines  out,  right  or  wrong. 

Now,  not  too  long  ago  we  all  voted— 
not  all  of  you,  but  a  majority  of  this 
House  voted— for  covert  activity  to  do 
exactly  what  we  are  doing,  to  interdict 
arms  going  into  El  Salvador.  We  the 
Congress  voted  for  that— $24  million. 
And  we  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
interdict  them  by  land  and  air  and  sea. 

Well,  as  Henry  Hyde  said  before: 
What  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going 
to  put  the  Missouri  out  there  and 
blockade  their  harbors?  No.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  gentle- 
men knew  that  those  three  harbors 
were  mined  a  long  time  ago.  Nothing 
was  ever  said.  And  yet  you  knew  it. 
Here  we  are.  6  weeks  later,  now 
making  a  political  statement  here.  I 
think  it  is  wrong. 

I  just  got  back  my  questionnaire 
from  over  20.000  constituents,  and  I 
think  this  bears  out  what  this  is  all 
about.     I     asked     the    question:     "Is 
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Ronald  Reagan  doing  a  good  job?" 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  people 
said,  "Yes. '■ 

And  then  I  asked  the  next  question: 
"Is  Congress  as  a  whole  doing  a  good 
job?"  And  70  percent  of  the  people 
said.  'No. '  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  said  "no":  Because  we  play  poli- 
tics with  the  national  security  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman  from   Maryland  (Ms.   Mikul- 

SKI). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
stunned  this  week  to  learn  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  and  I  was  equally 
appalled  to  learn  that  President 
Reagan  had  approved  the  mining. 

The  covert  mining  of  the  harbors  of 
any  foreign  country  by  the  United 
States  raises  serious  questions  about 
possible  violations  of  international 
law.  We  must  practice  what  we  preach 
with  respect  to  the  law.  That  is  why  I 
am  voting  today  in  support  of  the  res- 
olution forbidding  the  use  of  U.S. 
funds  to  "plan,  direct,  execute,  or  sup- 
port the  mining  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua." 

U.S.  involvement  in  countries  such 
as  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  would 
better  serve  our  interests  by  promot- 
ing democracy  rather  than  mines  and 
bullets.  Public  funds  of  our  country 
should  not  be  used  to  fund  secret  wars 
in  other  countries. 

U.S.  dollars  should  be  spent  dredg- 
ing Baltimore's  harbor,  not  mining 
Nicaraguan  harbors.  In  my  years  in 
Congress  I  have  consistently  and  ag- 
gressively opposed  all  covert  military 
aid  against  Nicaragua  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  such  aid. 

The  mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  har- 
bors by  the  Reagan  administration 
was  a  bellicose  and  belligerent  act  that 
threatened  civilian  navigation  and  the 
lives  of  sailors  from  any  nation  that 
trades  with  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mining  of  the  Nica- 
raguan harbors,  combined  with  other 
recent  covert  military  actions  taken  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  speak  out  against 
world  terrorism  and  aggression  when 
we  ourselves  are  endangering  the  wa- 
terways used  by  ships  taking  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  needy  children. 

D  2140 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  the  last  speaker  on  this  side, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
suggested  that  members  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  knew  about  this  op- 
eration and  did  nothing  about  it;  com- 
paring it  to  the  debacle  in  Lebanon.  I 
would    remind    my    colleagues    that 


members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee have  voted  for  2  years  to  cut  off 
the  money  to  carry  out  the  Contra  op- 
eration inside  Nicaragua  of  which  this 
is  a  part,  and  as  recently  as  this 
Wednesday,  the  money  was  cut  out 
again.  The  full  House  has  gone  along 
with  us,  and  the  money  was  restored 
when  the  other  body  insisted  upon  it 
and  came  out  of  conference  victorious, 
and  I  think  that  record  should  be 
clear. 

Second,  I  hope  my  colleague  is  not 
suggesting  that  members  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  should  immediately 
go  to  the  press  with  every  item  that  is 
disclosed  during  the  hearings  and  as  a 
result  of  the  questions  that  we  ask  of 
the  adminstration.  We  try  to  deal  with 
that  information  in  a  responsible  way; 
we  have  come  to  the  floor  in  a  respon- 
sible, deliberate  way.  and  tried  to 
advise  our  colleagues  that  this  whole 
thing  is  a  mess  and  ought  to  be  cut 
off,  and  it  is  now  more  clear  than  ever 
that  it  is  indeed  a  misguided  venture 
which  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  inquire  as  to  the  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  has  24 '2  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  has  31  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  (Ms.  Perraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  to  block  the  CIA  from 
future  mining  of  the  harbors  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  issue  had  been  raised  that  this 
resolution  is  nonbinding,  that  is,  it 
would  not  really  shut  off  funding  for 
the  mining  operations.  I  join  in  think- 
ing that  fact  unfortunate.  I  wish  this 
were  a  binding  resolution.  I  wish  that 
by  passing  this  resolution,  we  could  be 
assured  that  the  United  States  of 
America  would  commit  no  further  acts 
of  war  in  Central  America. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  CIA's  not-so-secret  war  in  Nicara- 
gua has  expanded  greatly,  compound- 
ing the  problems  of  that  small  coun- 
try. There  is  no  reliable  indication, 
with  or  without  this  resolution,  that 
the  expansion  and  escalation  will  not 
continue. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  before  me  tonight  about 
this  country's  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law.  Respect  for  the  law  is  what  this 
country  is  all  about;  it  is  what  makes 
us  different  from,  and  better  than, 
those  who  violate  international  law 
whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 

What  kind  of  argument  is  it  to  say  it 
is  all  right  for  the  United  States  ille- 
gally to  mine  the  ports  of  Nicaragua 


because  the  Soviets  shot  down  KAL  7, 
or  invaded  Afghanistan,  or  anything 
else.  Is  that  the  standard  by  which  we 
will  measure  our  actions?  Anything 
that  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  is  good  enough  for 
us? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  stand  for  more 
than  that.  The  world  is  a  dangerous 
enough  place.  A  responsible,  interna- 
tional-law-abiding United  States  is 
critical  to  hopes  for  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. If  we  are  going  to  condemn  the  So- 
viets, and  others,  for  transgressions 
against  international  law,  we  must 
conduct  ourselves  within  the  bounds 
set  by  that  law.  But  not  only  is  this 
policy,  this  covert  war,  unworthy  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  stupid 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said,  ineffectual.  It  will  not  work. 
The  mining  of  the  harbors  of  Nicara- 
gua is  not  like  the  blockade  of  Cuba  20 
years  ago.  Unlike  that  time  of  crisis, 
we  do  not  even  have  the  support  of 
our  own  allies.  It  cannot  be  continued, 
and  it  cannot  yield  the  objective 
claimed  for  it. 

What  worries  me  most  about  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  ports  is  not  that 
in  itself  it  is  illegal,  an  act  of  war,  and 
doomed  to  fail.  What  worries  me  most, 
as  the  mother  of  a  20-year-old  son,  is 
that  it  will  not  mark  the  end  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  war  that  rages 
throughout  Central  America.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  scares  me  about 
this  administration's  policy. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

What  disturbs  me  so  greatly  about 
the  CIA-supported  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan harbors  is  not  the  mining  itself, 
not  the  damage  to  foreign  merchant 
vessels,  not  the  failure  to  adequately 
consult  with  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

No,  what  so  greatly  disturbs  me  is 
this: 

First,  the  mining  is  a  violation  of 
international  law. 

Second,  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion could  think  it  was  being  clever  by 
unilaterally  opting  out  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court— as  if  that  clever- 
ness could  paper  over  an  illegal  act 
and  public  reaction  to  it. 

Third,  that  the  mining  incident  re- 
veals a  dangerous  mind-set  in  the  CIA, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Reagan  White  House.  All  are  appar- 
ently so  obsessed  with  routing  Marx- 
ism out  of  Nicaragua  that  they  believe 
the  ends  justify  the  means.  They  ap- 
parently believe  that  any  act,  even  an 
unlawful  one,  is  justified  if  it  serves 
the  end  of  fighting  Marxism. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  highly  worri- 
some mind  set.  No  one  knows  where  it 
will  lead,  what  acts  it  will  justify  in 
the  future. 

The  last  time  an  American  President 
exhibited  that  mind  set— that  noble 
ends  could  justify  illegal  means— the 
issue  was  a  domestic  one,  but  the  epi- 
sode, which  we  remember  as  Water- 
gate, was  disastrous  for  our  Nation. 
How  much  more  dangerous  it  will  be 
for  our  Nation  if  that  mind  set  is  ap- 
plied to  the  international  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  thoroughly 
dislike  Marxism.  But  Americans  also 
believe  in  lawful  behavior— for  them- 
selves and  for  our  Nation.  That  higher 
standard  of  morality  is  what  sets  us 
apart  from  our  Marxist  adversaries. 

Let  us  adapt  this  resolution  to 
remind  President  Reagan  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  I  thank  the  leadership 
and  the  committee  for  bringing  it 
promptly  to  the  floor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  issue  is  simple:  The  issue  is 
right  and  wrong.  The  United  States  is 
wrong  in  its  activity  of  mining  the  har- 
bors in  Nicaragua,  and,  as  with  a  great 
person  who  can  admit  when  things  are 
wrong,  a  great  nation  can  admit  when 
something  is  wrong  and  correct  it. 

It  is  just  that  strength  which  has 
made  us  a  strong  and  great  nation 
over  all  our  history;  and  it  is  because 
this  body  has  the  willingness  to  face 
squarely  this  issue  of  right  and  wrong 
that  we  can  be  strong  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission Report,  it  is  said  that  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  have  authentic, 
local,  collective  security  interests. 
These  should  be  expressed  in  new- 
mechanisms  for  regional  cooperation 
and  consultation.  Otherwise  the  temp- 
tations of  unilateralism  will  become 
overwhelming. 

How  true.  The  temptation  of  unila- 
teralism overwhelmed  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration when  it  decided  to  help 
mine  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua. 

This  resolution  has  been  called  by 
one  of  its  opponents  a  cheap  shot. 
How  wrong. 

It  is  a  necessary  statement  that  reck- 
lessness in  the  name  of  democracy  is 
likely  to  become  democracy's  worst 
enemy. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  we  are  debat- 
ing tonight  is  a  simple  one.  Will  Con- 
gress go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
mining  of  harbors  of  a  foreign  nation 
with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 

This  policy  is  not  a  moral  policy,  it  is 
not  an  intelligent  policy,  and  it  is  not  a 
legal  policy. 

Simply  put,  it  is  a  crime,  and  an  act 
of  war  against  a  nation  with  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  at  peace. 

If  the  administration  has  evidence 
that  the  Nicaraguans  are  exporting 
revolution  or  supporting  terrorism, 
they  should  come  forward  to  the  court 
of  international  law  and  make  that 
case. 

Instead,  President  Reagan  has  put 
us  in  the  role  of  a  criminal,  fleeing  the 
judgment  of  a  legitimate  court  of  law. 

This  is  not  a  proud  moment  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Do  we  have  so  little  faith  in  the 
principles  of  America  that  we  will 
abandon  them  at  the  first  sign  of 
unrest  in  our  hemisphere? 

Do  we  not  see  how  ludicrous  it  is  for 
Americans  to  bemoan  Sandinista  inter- 
ference in  foreign  affairs  while  we  are 
financing  and  directing  a  war  against 
Nicaragua? 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  tell  the 
President  that  he  cannot  recruit  a  pri- 
vate army  to  wage  a  private  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  or  the 
American  people. 

Yes,  Congress  will  pass  this  resolu- 
tion tonight,  and  make  a  brilliant 
statement  of  the  obvious:  that  it  is 
wrong  to  attack  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war. 

That  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  in 
allegiance  to  our  Nation's  honor  and 
our  to  nations  principles. 

I  will  introduce  tonight  a  bill  to  end 
the  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Central 
America,  to  stop  all  covert  operations 
against  Nicaragua,  and  to  strictly  con- 
dition U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
on  democratic  reform  in  that  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution,  and  in  so  doing,  to  vote  to 
uphold  the  United  States  and  the 
principles  on  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
when  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  gets  his  time  and 
debates,  does  the  gentleman  expect 
that  he  will  explain  to  this  House,  as 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki  bill  providing  overt  interdiction 
of  the  export  of  arms  from  Nicaragua, 


how  they  planned  to  accomplish  that 

at  cpoO 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  look  forward  to  a 
full  explanation  from  our  chairman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  too.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
somewhat  disturbed  tonight  to  have 
heard  the  accusations  of  international 
criminal  lodged  against  this  country 
and  our  President.  When  a  small, 
brave  band  of  people  act  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  terrorism  and  revolution 
from  one  nation  to  other  natioris,  and 
they  are  allegedly  assisted  by  a  great 
nation,  I  think  that  is  patriotism. 

When  I  hear  my  fellow  Americans, 
and  I  ask  that  rhetorically,  refer  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
criminal,  and  talk  about  us  seizing  the 
moral  high  ground  while  Soviet,  Marx- 
ist communists  seize  country  after 
country  after  country,  we  hold  stead- 
fastly to  the  moral  high  ground. 

Fight  by  the  Marquis  de  Queensbury 
rules  they  say,  while  the  rest  gut  us 
with  brass  knuckles  and  switchblades. 
Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  disgusting 
day  in  America  when  all  we  can  do  is 
beat  our  breast  and  say.  'What  horri- 
ble international  criminals  we  Ameri- 
cans are."  Why  there  are  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  not  supported 
the  President  when  he  went  into  Leba- 
non, when  he  went  into  Grenada;  they 
did  not  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of 
being  international  criminals  when 
they  killed  innocent  people  or  the 
Ayatollah  Khoemeni  when  he  held 
American  citizens  for  400  days,  or  the 
Koreans  when  they  captured  our 
Pueblo.  But  we,  the  bravest,  most  be- 
nevolent, kindest,  most  generous  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  Earth  is  accused 
by  its  own  citizens  of  being  interna- 
tional criminals. 

We  do  not  shoot  ourselves  in  the 
foot  when  we  allegedly  support  brave 
men  and  women  by  mining  waters  off 
of  Nicaragua;  we  shoot  ourselves  and 
our  country  in  the  heart,  my  friends, 
when  we  bring  up  political  garbage 
like  this  resolution  which  you  have 
before  you  tonight,  written  with  the 
pens  of  people  who  would  rather  see  a 
change  in  the  White  House  than  a 
change  in  the  governing  body  in  the 
country  of  Nicaragua. 

D  2150 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us  tonight  is  terribly  important.  And 
as  we  discuss  it,  let  us  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  we 
want  to  prevent  Communist  expan- 
sionism. But  now,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves how  best  to  do  that. 

With  the  mining  of  Corinto  and  on- 
going  support    for   Contra   activities, 
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this  administration  is  saying  "Do  it 
our  way.  or  do  it  no  way  at  all.  because 
we  will  destabilize  your  government 
and  underwrite  a  rebellion  against 
you." 

This  administration  has  apparently 
adopted  terrorist  methods  in  its  mili- 
tary approach,  because  those  mines  in 
Corinto  Harbor  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  targets. 
They  do  not  discriminate  between  a 
Soviet  tanker  and  a  local  fishing 
vessel— or  even  a  stray  water  skier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  tactics 
are  atypical  for  America.  And  that  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  these  tactics 
are  not  only  illegal— as  the  Treaty  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
tells  us— they  are  also  self-defeating. 
With  these  tactics,  we  repel  the  people 
of  Central  America  and  push  them 
into  the  arms  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Right  now.  administration 
policy  is  breeding  anti-U.S.  hatred  and 
revolution— not  curbing  it. 

If  the  President  is  determined  to 
wage  war.  let  him  ask  the  Congress 
and  the  people  for  such  a  declaration. 

Thus.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
help  end  a  policy  which  is  both  bla- 
tantly illegal  and  badly  self-defeating. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  help  reverse  adminis- 
tration policy  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  we  indulged  in 
what  we  are  indulging  in  tonight  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  in  1941.  we 
would  not  have  had  an  OSS  that  actu- 
ally worked  to  foreshorten  the  Second 
World  War  perhaps  by  as  much  as  5 
years. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  tonight  is  not 
Soviets,  it  is  not  Cubans,  it  is  not  Nica- 
raguans,  it  is  Americans.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  use  those  kinds  of 
mental  gymnastics  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  vacuum,  disregarding  events.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  Nicaragua,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  greatest  military  buildup, 
Soviet-Cuban  sponsored,  in  the  history 
of  the  south  of  the  border  region. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  who  we 
support  are  working  against  this  mili- 
tary buildup  and  wish  to  cease  this 
military  buildup.  The  people  who  we 
support  are  those  very  people  who  are 
willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  principles  that  the  Sandinistas 
promised  the  OAS.  And  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  are  the  people  who  will  keep 
American  troops  from  one  day  being 
committed  to  an  area  which  has 
become  a  Soviet-proxy  dominated 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  so  close 
to  our  borders,  our  front  yard. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Contras 
are  being  supported  by  us  so  that  we 


one  day  will  not  have  to  go  into  Cen- 
tral America  with  our  own  boys.  That 
is  what  this  debate  is  about  tonight. 
That  is  what  the  mining  of  the  harbor 
is  meant  to  do.  And  believe  me,  had 
the  Senate  had  the  time  to  consider 
this  issue,  and  had  it  not  blown  like  a 
tornado  through  the  last  48  years, 
they  would  have  had  the  same  heated 
debate  as  we  have  here  tonight  and 
their  vote  would  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  arguments 
tonight  pretty  well  can  be  divided.  The 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
saying  that  the  United  States  must 
have  a  policy  that  emulates  its  princi- 
ples. The  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  we  are  being  naive:  that 
unless  we  deal  with  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans  in  a  way  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  the  world,  we 
will  lose. 

The  argument  splits  into  a  high-road 
approach  and  a  get-into-the-gutter- 
with-the-Soviets  approach.  My  col- 
leagues, we  can  never,  never  out-do 
the  Soviets  in  the  type  of  tactics  they 
use.  They  are  a  closed  society.  They 
are  a  relatively  amoral  society.  They 
are  a  .society  without  a  conscience. 

Should  we  get  into  the  gutter  with 
them,  they  will  out-do  us.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  choice.  We  will  only  suc- 
ceed by  pursuing  that  high  road.  If  we 
have  the  confidence  in  our  society  as  a 
free  society,  then  we  can  have  the  con- 
fidence that  our  high-road  approach 
will  succeed. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  and  em- 
phatic opposition  to  this  resolution. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee has  overlooked  some  fairly  salient 
points.  First  of  all.  we  seem  to  be 
spending  a  lot  of  time  talking  about 
poor,  old  Nicaragua,  but  the  culprit  is 
not  Nicaragua,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  behind  the 
turmoil  in  Central  America,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  who  the  ultimate 
target  is.  It  is  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Second,  I  think  we  are  spending  too 
much  energy  on  whether  what  we  are 
doing  to  protect  American  interests  in 
the  Caribbean  should  be  done  by 
covert  or  by  overt  means.  When  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  at  stake.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  Adolph 
Hitler  declared  war  on  England  and  on 
Western  Europe,  a  great  Democratic 
President.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  knew 
that  the  ultimate  target  was  America 


and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  over  50 
overage  destroyers  to  England  for  a 
few  sunny  Caribbean  beaches. 
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It  was  not  legal,  but  is  sure  helped 
England  and  it  helped  to  preserve  the 
United  States.  FDR  did  not  stop  there, 
either.  He  even  ordered  the  U.S.  de- 
stroyer command  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic to  go  to  war  with  the  Nazi  subma- 
rine fleet.  That  was  also  illegal  as  hell, 
but  it  saved  England  and  it  saved 
America,  too. 

FDR  knew  very  clearly  who  the 
enemy  was  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  what  he  could  to  stop  them. 

Third,  let  us  put  this  mining  oper- 
ation into  perspective.  Nicaragua  is 
steadily  becoming  another  Soviet  base 
and  arms  distribution  center  in  the 
Caribbean,  just  like  Grenada. 

The  mines  in  Nicaragua  do  not  sink 
ships.  They  have  not  killed  anybody, 
but  they  sure  discourage  ship  owners 
from  bringing  Soviet  guns.  Soviet  oil. 
and  Soviet  ammunition  into  Nicaragua 
and  those  are  weapons  that  will  not 
kill  Salvadorans  or  fuel  that  will  not 
carry  Nicaraguan  personnel  carriers. 

Let  us  not  forget,  after  all,  that  it 
was  not  until  President  Nixon  mined 
the  harbor  in  Haiphong  that  Le  Due 
Tho  finally  agreed  to  resume  the  Paris 
peace  talks  and  brought  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

So  let  us  vote  down  this  unrealistic 
resolution  and  cast  our  vote  for  the  in- 
terest of  America. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  us  tonight  is  not  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  engage  in  covert 
military  operations  against  Nicaragua. 
We  have  debated  that  issue  in  the  past 
and  we  will  undoubtedly  be  debating 
that  issue  again  in  the  future. 

The  issue  that  confronts  us  tonight 
is  whether  it  serves  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  this  specific 
operation  to  mine  the  ports  and  har- 
bors in  Nicaragua. 

I  would  suggest,  particularly  to 
those  Memberv^f  the  House  who  be- 
lieve that  wc  c»»  have  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  engaging  in  covert  military 
operations  against  Nicaragua,  that 
this  particular  operation  from  the  per- 
spective of  our  own  national  interest  is 
both  crazy  and  counterproductive.  It 
has  not  staunched  the  flow  of  arms 
into  Nicaragua  and  it  has  not  in  any 
way  stemmed  the  flow  of  arms  out  of 
Nicaragua.  What  it  has  done  is  to 
unite  our  European  allies,  albeit 
against  us.  rather  than  for  us.  It  has 
facilitated  the  emergence  of  a  de  facto 
military  alliance  between  France, 
which  has  undertaken  to  offer  to  clear 
these  ports  and  harbors  of  the  mines 
we  helped  to  plant  there,  and  Nicara- 
gua itself,  and  it  has  led  all  of  the 


Contadora  countries,  whose  diplomacy 
we  say  we  are  supporting,  to  criticize 
the  United  States  for  undermining 
their  diplomatic  initative,  which  is  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  conflicts  in  Cen- 
tral America  by  peaceful,  rather  than 
by  violent  means. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  the  project,  this 
covert  activity,  was  crazy.  Others  have 
called  it  illegal.  Others  have  called  it 
maniacal. 

I  wonder  if  it  was  so.  why  was  it  not 
stopped  by  the  gentleman's  party  at 
the  intelligence  level  at  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  operate.s?  Why  did  he  not 
stop  it?  Could  he  have  stopped  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
perfectly  capable  of  answering  that 
for  himself,  but  I  would  simply  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and.  indeed,  the  full  House  voted  to 
terminate  the  covert  operations 
against  Nicaragua  in  their  entirety; 
but  insofar  as  this  particular  operation 
is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  on  the 
face  of  it  very  clear  that  the  damage  it 
did  to  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  and  to  our  relationship  with 
our  allies  far  outweighed  the  addition- 
al problems  it  could  potentially  have 
created  for  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. In  that  sense,  it  was  entirely 
counterproductive. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  supporting  military  oper- 
ations directed  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  if  you  happen  to 
believe  that  is  appropriate,  which  I  do 
not.  and  supporting  activities  such  as 
the  mining  of  the  ports  in  Nicaragua 
which  are  likely  to  wreak  physical 
harm  against  the  ships  of  friendly  and 
allied  nations.  That  is  an  action  calcu- 
lated to  outrage  our  allies  far  more 
than  it  is  to  hamper  or  constrict  the 
ability  of  Nicaragua  to  export  arms  to 
other  countries  in  Central  America, 
and  in  that  sense  I  would  submit  it 
was  completely  counterproductive  to 
our  interests. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Sandinistas  were  to  mine  San  Francis- 
co Bay  to  harass  the  United  States  in 
the  same  way  that  Bill  Casey  wants  to 
harass  the  Sandinistas,  the  White 
House  would  declare  it  an  act  of  war 
and  we  would  have  the  marines  in  Ma- 
nagua in  5  minutes. 

Last  Monday  the  President  signed  a 
Law  Day  Proclamation  to  celebrate 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  apart  be- 
cause   we   celebrate    and    respect    the 


rule  of  law.  It  is  ironic  to  me  and  to 
my  constituents  that  4  days  later  his 
administration  informed  the  World 
Court  that  it  will  exempt  itself  from 
any  finding  of  that  body,  obviously  to 
sidestep  any  verdict  that  would  say  we 
have  violated  international  law. 

The  President's  Secretary  of  State, 
having  presided  over  the  deployment 
of  the  marines  in  Beirut,  a  disastrous 
adventure,  has  condemned  state  sup- 
ported terrorism  across  the  globe. 

How  credible  is  that  moral  position 
if  we  now  sanction  tonight  terrorism 
funded  by  our  Government  against  a 
nation  with  whom  we  are  not  at  war? 

Some  here  do  not  count  the  value  of 
holding  the  moral  position.  They 
would  have  us  adopt  the  tactics  of  law- 
less countries— thugs— who  are  our  ad- 
versaries. The  end  justifies  the  means. 
But  that  leaves  no  distinction  between 
us  and  our  adversaries.  We  become 
like  them.  That  is  victory? 

Those  people  are  wrong.  They  are 
wrong  about  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 
And  they  are  wrong  about  America. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution and  put  this  country  on  a  high- 
moral  plane. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Descoto,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Nica- 
ragua, was  sent  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  with  a 
specific  mission  and  that  mission  was 
to  change  the  subject.  It  was  to 
change  the  subject  from  the  abuses 
that  the  Nicaraguans  have  perpetrat- 
ed on  the  Miskito  Indians.  It  was  to 
change  the  subject  from  their  failure 
to  hold  elections,  as  they  promised  the 
OAS  in  1979.  It  was  to  change  the  sub- 
ject from  the  terrorism  that  they  are 
exporting  into  El  Salvador. 

"You  know,  a  couple  days  ago  I  was 
asked  to  appear  on  the  "McNeil- 
Lehrer  Report  "  to  comment  on  Mr. 
Descoto's  statements  that  he  was 
making  with  regard  to  the  mining  of 
the  harbor.  Mr.  Kostmayer  appeared 
also. 

I  was  asked  later  to  go  to  another 
studio  to  appear  and  I  realized  during 
the  night  that  this  gentleman  was 
driving  the  news  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  following  it.  He  was  not 
being  asked  to  appear  at  these  places. 
He  was  requesting  these  appearances 
and  he  was  driving  an  issue,  just  like 
many  lobby  groups  in  this  country 
drive  issues.  He  was  going  to  the  media 
and  the  media  was  going  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  Congress  was  ulti- 
mately pushing  a  resolution  on  the 
Hill. 

I  think  this  resolution  in  a  sense  is 
Mr.  Descoto's  resolution.  If  he  is  back 
in  Nicaragua  tonight,  his  friends  and 
his  colleagues  are  telling  him  that  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  the  United 
States  because  he  h£is  changed  the  na- 


tional debate  in  America  and  he  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  it. 

I  noticed  in  debating  Mr.  Descoto, 
that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  discuss 
subjects  other  than  his  own.  I  asked 
him,  for  example,  "Why  didn't  Nicara- 
gua condemn  the  shooting  down  of  the 
airliner  by  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  was 
it  one  of  the  few  nations  not  to  do 
this?" 

He  became  very  angry.  Just  like 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  have  said,  he  said,  "The  subject 
tonight  is  the  mining  of  the  harbor." 

And  one  caller  on  one  of  the  shows 
said.  "How  about  the  abuses  to  the 
Miskito  Indians?" 
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He  said  that  is  not  the  subject,  al- 
though he  did  throw  in  an  aside  that 
actually  the  United  States  was  abusing 
the  Miskito  Indians  in  some  way. 

But  the  point  is  this  Nicaraguan  has 
been  very  successful  in  diverting  our 
attention  from  the  real  issues  and  we 
should  not  pa.ss  this  resolution  which 
in  a  real  sense  is  Nicaraguan  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  we  ought  to  step  back 
and  look  at  ourselves  and  ask  our- 
selves who  we  are  and  what  we  are 
doing.  I  think  we  ought  to  realize,  one. 
that  we  are  only  5  percent  of  the 
Earth's  population.  We  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  great  percentage  of 
its  wealth.  We  have  built  a  lot  of  mili- 
tary strength. 

But  America  leads  and  is  a  leader  in 
the  world  because  it  has  stuck  to  the 
high-moral  ground,  the  high  principle. 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  ex- 
empted ourselves  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court.  Only  a  coward 
would  do  that.  And  America  could 
never  have  allies  and  friends  acting  in 
a  cowardly  way. 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  acted 
covertly  to  try  to  mine  those  harbors 
in  Nicaragua.  America  can  never  lead 
unless  it  sticks  to  the  high  principle 
and  high  ground. 

We  cannot  win  a  dirty  battle.  No  one 
can  win  that  kind  of  battle  with  the 
kind  of  awesome  might  that  we  have 
noW'  at  the  world's  disposal. 

We  must  win  because  we  can  get  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  more  people 
on  Earth  and  we  can  unite  them  in  a 
common  cause,  to  live  as  free  people, 
as  respectful  people,  obeying  the  law 
and  following  the  tenets  that  we  have 
been  taught  all  of  our  lives  to  follow. 

We  must  have  allies.  We  must  have 
true  friends  that  will  support  us  and 
stand  by  us.  And  we  cannot  act  in  dis- 
respectful ways  and  have  that  kind  of 
friendship. 
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We  will  not  have  our  own  self-re- 
spect, we  will  not  have  the  respect  of 
anyone  else  on  this  Earth. 

Let  us  pick  the  high  road.  Let  us 
pick  the  principled  road.  Let  us  act 
under  law.  Let  us  respect  the  law. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
opponents  of  this  resolution  seem  to 
be  saying  in  so  many  words:  First,  that 
might  makes  right;  second,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means:  and.  third,  the 
only  way  to  beat  the  Soviet  Union  is 
become  like  them,  only  more  powerful. 

To  my  friends  on  the  right  I  would 
simply  say  this:  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  not  really  just  meas- 
ured in  our  arms  alone,  but  it  really  is 
measured  on  our  adherence  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution. 

We  want  to  have  the  people  of  the 
world  look  to  us  for  leadership. 

If  might  and  power  were  the  sole  de- 
terminants of  how  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed peoples  of  this  Earth  make 
their  decision  on  who  to  look  to  for 
hope,  then  at  least  half  of  the  boat 
people  would  be  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least  half  of  the  people  flee- 
ing oppressed  countries  would  be  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But.  no.  they 
come  to  us.  not  because  of  our  arms 
and  our  power  but  because  they  look 
to  us  for  hope,  for  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity, for  simple  justice.  Our  actions  in 
Central  America  in  general,  and  in 
Nicaragua  in  particular,  make  us  more 
and  more  indistinguishable  from  our 
adversaries  in  supporting  terrorism. 

Let  us  offer  more  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  than  what  the  Soviet 
Union  offers  its  neighbor  to  the  south. 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  listen  to  some  of  those  supporting 
this  resolution  you  can  hear  the  high 
whine  of  partisan  sabotage,  an  irre- 
sponsible partisan  sabotage  that  will 
cost  us  dearly.  And  you  can  hear  the 
demogogues. 

I  hear  complete  irresponsibility.  I 
hear  the  same  crowd  that  supported 
Fidel  Castro  and  fought  alongside  of 
him  in  the  cane  fields.  They  are 
always,  ready,  ready  to  sell  out  the  hu- 
manitarian efforts  that  we  have 
poured  into  the  Central  American 
region,  ready  to  allow  the  destabiliza- 
tion  of  the  area,  ready  to  allow  parti- 
san puppet  Marxist  dictatorships  to  be 
established  in  Central  America. 

Yes.  the  world  knew  we  assisted  in 
mining  the  territorial  port  waters. 
They  had  the  message:  Stop  shipping 
weapons  and  missiles  and  troops  into 
the  region. 

John  F.  Kermedy  stopped  the  flow 
and   it   was   all    right.    Now    all   of   a 


sudden  it  is  wrong,  wrong  to  stop  the 
destabilization. 

Vote  against  this  resolution  and  send 
a  message  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
import  of  weapons  and  the  export  of 
terrorism  from  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cen- 
tral America  is  in  my  opinion  the  issue 
of  the  decade.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  as  Americans  understand  that  this 
is  next-door  neighbor  stuff.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  pay  attention  to 
Central  America  and  what  is  going  on 
there  and  what  the  problems  are  and 
the  threats  to  our  own  national  securi- 
ty. 

But  in  doing  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  and  continue  to  build 
upon  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  We  can  do  nothing  positive 
there  in  Central  America  without  solid 
support  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  con- 
tinued respect  for  what  we  do  as  a  free 
land  and  as  a  free  nation. 

I  have  supported  in  the  past  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  are  doing  in  that  Central  American 
region.  For  instance.  I  have  voted 
against  and  thought  it  was  wrong  to 
have  the  resolution  considering  cut- 
ting off  the  aid  earlier  to  the  people 
that  opposed  the  Sandinista  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  applying  what  is  going 
on  now  to  the  test,  the  test  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  respect  of  the 
American  people,  and  against  the  test 
of  continuing  to  have  the  respect  of 
the  people  of  our  world,  of  the  free 
world,  the  mining  of  the  harbor  is 
wrong.  It  is  somewhere  between  stupid 
and  dumb  because  it  violates  both  of 
those  principles. 

I  certainly  hate  to  have  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  we  are  on  the  wrong 
path.  But  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  see  that  the  policy  there  seems  to  be 
a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
listen  to  this  debate  I  have  to  wonder 
if  we  in  fact  have  gone  mad. 

The  big  picture  is  that  $12  million  in 
Soviet  arms  to  Nicaragua  have  gone 
there  in  the  last  year,  that  three  bat- 
talions of  Soviet  tanks  to  Nicaragua 
have  gone  there  in  the  last  year,  that 
there  are  between  2,500  and  3,500 
Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  last  week  the  Leningrad  air- 
craft carrier  battle  group  for  the  first 
time  practiced  with  the  Cuban  Navy 
off  our  shores. 

In  fact,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  very  serious  charge  against  this 
House,  and  I  quote: 

The  administration  believed  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, which  is  headed  by  Edward  P.  Boland 


of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  chief  House 
critics  of  the  administration's  Central  Amer- 
ican policy— 

And  a  few  hours  later  the  story  was 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

If  in  fact  there  was  a  leak  of  secret 
information  by  this  House,  there 
should  be  an  investigation  of  who 
leaked  it  and  what  staff  member  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Just  last  week  the  Speaker,  and  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  head- 
line, 'Rejects  Charge  Congress  Under- 
mined Policy." 

I  quote  from  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Speaker's  direct  criticism  of  Mr. 
Reagan  was  in  response  to  the  President's 
accusation  at  his  news  conference  Wednes- 
day night  that  congressional  criticism  had 
undermined  administration  policy  in  Leba- 
non and  encouraged  terrorists. 

Mr.  O'Neill  termed  the  President's  charge 
"despicable.  " 

Another  leading  Democrat  said  "He 
is  trying  to  make  Congress  a  scapegoat 
of  his  failed  foreign  policy." 
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Alexander  Hamilton  warned  us  in 
the  Federalist  No.  22: 

.  .  .  acting  under  the  authority  of  those 
Legislatures.  The  faith,  the  reputation,  the 
peace  of  the  whole  union,  are  thus  contin- 
ually at  the  mercy  of  the  prejudices,  the 
passions,  and  the  interests  of  every  member 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Is  it  possible  that 
foreign  nations  can  either  respect  or  confide 
in  such  a  government?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
People  of  America  will  longer  consent  to 
trust  their  honor,  their  happiness,  their 
safety,  on  so  precarious  a  foundation? 

I  want  placed  into  the  Record,  the 
full  text  of  a  letter  signed  by  10  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  but  I  want  to  quote 
one  particular  part  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Commandante 
Daniel  Ortega,  the  dictator  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  people  who  wrote  this  letter 
know  he  is  a  dictator  because  it  starts. 
"Dear  Commandante." 

This  is  the  key  paragraph,  and  I 
object  to  nothing  else  in  this  letter  but 
I  object  deeply  to  this  paragraph: 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

That  was  not  the  casual  letter  of  in- 
nocent people.  That  was  a  letter 
signed  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, three  subcommittee  chairmen  on 
International  Relations,  two  Appro- 
priations Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee members,  two  International 
Relations  Committee  members  and 
the  deputy  whip;  all  of  whom  had 
access  to  certain  knowledge  that  their 
government,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  engaged 
in  activities  against  the  very  dictator- 
ship they  wrote  this  letter  to. 
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Now  the  purpose  of  the  letter  may 
be  fine.  The  rest  of  the  text  I  do  not 
object  to. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  DC,  March  20.  1984. 
Commandante  Daniel  Ortega, 
CoordinadoT  de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  Case 
de  Gobiemo,  Managua.  Nicaragua. 
Dear    Commandante:    We    address    this 
letter  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
good  will. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try. The  Nicaraguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  for  over  fifty  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assembly  for  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  designed  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  become  exiles  from 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
return  to  participate  in  the  elections,  if  as- 
surances are  provided  that  their  security 
will  be  protected,  and  their  political  rights 
recognized.  Among  these  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  those  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 
against  your  government,  and  for  obstruct- 
ing serious  negotiations  for  broad  political 
participation  in  El  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  winning  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  for  Central  America 
that  can  be  of  enormous  historical  impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadership  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parlies 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  for  polit- 
ical power. 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  will. 

We  re-affirm  to  you  our  continuing  re- 
spect   and   friendship   for   the   Nicaraguan 
people,  and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss 
these  or  other  matters  of  concern  with  you 
or  officials  of  your  government  at  any  time. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Jim  Wright.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Bill  Al- 
exander, Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Robert 
G.  Torricelli,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz.  David  R.  Obey,  Robert 
Garcia,  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 


The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  explain 
it.  But  I  ask  him  when  he  seeks  to  ex- 
plain it,  to  answer  this  question:  If  you 
were  the  KGB  Soviet  adviser  to  the 
Nicaraguan  dictator  or  you  were  the 
Cuban  adviser  to  the  Nicaraguan  dic- 
tator, and  you  were  sitting  in  Managua 
with  the  dictator  you  helped  put  in 
power  and  you  advised— and  you  were 
giving  aid  and  advice  to,  and  you  read 
a  paragraph  from  10  powerful  U.S. 
Congressmen  that  said,  and  I  quote 
again  the  key  sentence: 

We  have  been,  and  remain,  opposed  to 
United  States  support  for  military  action  di- 
rected against  the  people  or  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas— I  am  not  going  to  yield,  if 
your  side  wants  to  give  me  time,  I  will 
yield.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  el- 
oquent, he  will  undoubtedly  give  us 
many  great  words,  but  I  want  to  come 
back  and  I  hope  when  you  speak  you 
will  tell  us  if  you  were  the  Soviet  KGB 
adviser  if  you  were  the  Cuban  adviser, 
how  would  you  interpret  that  letter, 
how  would  you  interpret  that  advice? 
And  would  you  in  any  way  suggest 
that  the  United  States  is  tough  and 
firm? 

And  when  you  read  that  sentence 
and  you  are  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  it  sort  of  ex- 
plain why  you  blame  this  Congress? 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  gentleman  is  setting 
up  his  own  State  Department? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  explain  for  himself  what 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  intended  to  enter  this  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) has  brought  into  the  debate  a 
letter  which  I  trust  he  will  submit  in 
its  entirety  for  the  Record.  If  he  does 
not,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entirety  of  the  letter  may  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 


House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
Washington,  D.C  March  20,  1984. 
Commandante  Daniel  Ortega, 
Coordinador  de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  Case 
de  Gobiemo,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
Dear    Commandante;    We    address    this 
letter  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
good  will. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try. The  Nicaraguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  for  over  fifty  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship,  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assembly  for  polit- 
ical parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  designed  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  become  exiles  from 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
return  to  participate  in  the  elections,  if  as- 
surances are  provided  that  their  security 
will  be  protected,  and  their  political  rights 
recognized.  Among  these  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  those  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 
against  your  government,  and  for  obstruct- 
ing serious  negotiations  for  broad  political 
participation  in  El  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  winning  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  for  Central  America 
that  can  be  of  enormous  historical  impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadership  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parties 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  for  polit- 
ical power. 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality.  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  will. 

We  re-affirm  to  you  our  continuing  re- 
spect   and    friendship    for   the    Nicaraguan 
people,  and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss 
these  or  other  matters  of  concern  with  you 
or  officials  of  your  government  at  any  time. 
■Very  sincerely  yours. 
Jim  Wright,  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Bill  Al- 
exander, Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Robert 
G.  Torricelli.  Edward  P.  Boland.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz,   David  Obey.   Robert 
Garcia.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  seems 
to  take  exception  to  one  paragraph  in 
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the  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  myself. 

Now  the  letter  was  written  to  Daniel 
Ortega  and  it  did  say  that,  as  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
we  "regret  the  fact  that  better  rela- 
tions do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country."  We  do.  We 
do  regret  that  fact. 

And  it  does  say  that  "We  have  been 
and  remain  opposed  to  United  States 
support  for  military  action  directed 
against  the  people  and  Government  of 
Nicaragua."  We  do.  We  are  opposed  to 
that,  no  question  about  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  and 
surely  my  friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Broom- 
field),  knows  that  I  am  and  remain 


be  willing  to  try  again.  I  think  that  is 
what  is  expected  of  us.  I  would  rather 
be  a  peacemaker  than  a  warmaker.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  to  apologize  for 
that. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
making  a  partisan  argument  about 
this  matter  here  today. 

The  House  has  voted  both  last  year 
and  the  year  before  against  this  idea 
of  covert  aid  by  which  the  United 
States  assumes  the  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  engage  secretly  in  conducting 
war  against  another  country  or  trying 
to  overthrow  its  government  by  force. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  op- 
posed, on  principle,  any  interference 
with  the  free  movement  of  peaceful 
navigation.  We  have  consistently  de- 
fended the  freedom  of  the  seas.  We 
entered  our  first  two  wars,  in  the 
1790's  and  in  1812,  on  that  basis.  As  re- 


very  fervently  in  support  of  the  Gov-    cently  as  1956  we  opposed  the  closing    united  States. 


action  directed  against  the  people  or 
Government  of  Nicaragua"?  How  do 
you  think  they  advised  the  Nicaraguan 
dictatorship  reading  that  sentence? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  What  short  time  I 
have,  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  a  question  that  de- 
serves answering. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  me  to  sug- 
gest how  somebody  representing  the 
Soviet  Government  would  interpret 
one  sentence,  but  I  would  presume  he 
would  have  available  to  him  the  whole 
letter. 
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I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  wants 
to  suggest  that  any  of  us  is  giving  aid 
and   comfort   to   the   enemies   of   the 


ernment  of  El  Salvador  which  is  at 
tempting  to  maintain  free  institutions. 
Throughout  much  of  today  I  have 
been  involved  in  attempts  to  make  cer- 
tain that  before  we  adjourn,  assur- 
ances are  given  that  the  President 
may  be  sure  of  having  at  least  $32  mil- 
lion of  reprograming  funds  available 
for  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  It  has 
been  important  to  me  that  the  House 
and  the  Congress  do  not  adjourn  with 
that  matter  unresolved. 

It  is  my  object  that  during  the 
period  of  time  when  we  are  home  in 
the  district  work  period,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  may  have  what- 
ever is  needed  of  a  humanitarian 
nature  to  protect  its  people  and  neces- 
sary military  security  and  their  free- 
dom. 

And  so  I  do  not  think  we  have  any- 
thing for  which  to  apologize.  What  we 
are  asking  in  this  letter  to  the  Nicara- 
guan governing  authorities  is  asked  on 
behalf  of  some  of  those  who  have  left 
Nicaragua  and  actually  have  been 
making  war  against  the  Government 
in  the  south.  They  include  a  distin- 
guished Nicaraguan  patriot  named 
Eden  Pastora,  and  another  named  Al- 
phonso  Robelo.  We  have  asked  in  this 
letter  that  they  and  others  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  freely  and  peaceful- 
ly in  fair  and  open  elections,  with  a 
free  press,  and  with  full  guarantees  of 
their  physical  safety,  so  that  they 
could  come  back  in  and  run  as  parties 
in  the  election  for  the  Presidency  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
announced  at  last  that  it  will  have 
elections.  We  are  trying  to  gain  assur- 
ances that  those  elections  be  truly 
open,  free,  and  fair.  That  is  what  we 
were  asking  in  the  letter,  and  I  do  not 
apologize  for  that.  That  is  what  I 
think  most  of  us  in  Congress  are  for. 

I  will  forever  try,  if  I  can,  to  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  opening  the  door  to  a 
reconciliation  with  any  nation  on 
Earth  that  has  bad  relations  with  us. 
Even  when  it  does  not  work,  we  must 


of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  As  recently  as  1967,  we 
opposed  the  closing  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  by  Colonel  Nasser.  It  was  that 
which  began  the  Six  Day  War. 

Even  as  recently  as  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
the  President  spoke  out  against  per- 
mitting anyone  to  close  or  interfere 
with  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Hormuz. 

Now  how  on  Earth  can  we  be  con- 
sistent if,  having  officially  taken  that 
position,  our  Government  then  be- 
comes actively  involved  in  interfering 
with  international  shipping  in  the 
ports  of  another  country  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war  just  because  we  dis- 
agree with  the  Government,  of  that 
country? 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  this  reso- 
lution. I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
shall  continue  to  work  with  him  and 
with  anybody  else  to  assure  that  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Central  America 
are  supported  in  a  positive  and  proper 
way,  but  not  by  secretly  mining  har- 
bors of  those  countries  whose  policies 
do  not  please  us. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  two 
things  to  my  very  distinguished  friend, 
who  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
interesting  members  of  this  body. 

First  of  all,  when  you  talk  about  par- 
tisanship, let  me  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times;  "An  aid  to  the  Speaker 
asked  whether  Mr.  ONeill's  comments 
were  a  breach  of  civility,  replied.  We 
are  not  interested  in  country  club  po- 
liteness.' " 

So  if  you  wonder  why  sometimes  we 
on  this  side  have  a  feeling  of  partisan- 
ship, there  are  quotes  available. 

Second,  I  say  back  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman as  I  said  earlier,  can  you  ex- 
plain how  you  think  a  KGB  Soviet  ad- 
viser or  a  Cuban  adviser  to  the  Nicara- 
guan dictatorship  would  read  this  sen- 
tence: "We  have  been  and  remain  op- 
posed   to    U.S.    support    for    military 


Certainly      not 


Mr.      GINGRICH. 

knowingly. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
because  of  the  surprising  ferocity  and 
resistance  on  the  part  of  many  to  this 
nonbinding  resolution,  perhaps  there 
will  be  some  aid  to  the  Members  to 
know  that  we  have  asked  for  a  more 
impartial  body  to  investigate  this,  that 
is,  a  number  of  members  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  have  requested  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  an  independent  counsel  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter. 

We  do  so  based  on  these  facts.  That 
pursuant  to  a  request  from  President 
Reagan  and  other  persons  in  his  ad- 
ministration, the  CIA  presented  a  plan 
to  covertly  aid,  fund,  and  participate 
in  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise 
using  Nicaraguan  exiles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  officially  at  peace. 

That  plan  was  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  various  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  Ronald  Reagan,  Wil- 
liam Casey,  Alexander  Haig,  Jr,, 
Thomas  Enders,  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Nestor  Sanchez. 

Based  on  this  plan,  these  Govern- 
ment officials  are  reported  to  have 
provided  financial,  technical  and  other 
support  to  paramilitary  groups  trained 
in  camps  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Nicaragua. 
Groups  and  individuals  from  the  U.S.- 
based  paramilitary  camps  by  arrange- 
ment or  agreement,  have  been  sent  to 
participate  in  military  raids  against 
Nicaragua.  As  just  one  example,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Union  (UDN-PARN),  a 
paramilitary  organization  of  Nicara- 
guan exiles  led  by  Edmundo  Chamorro 
and  Fernando  Chamorro,  has  trained 
2,000    Nicaraguan    exiles    in    Florida 


camps,  at  least  800  of  whom  have  re- 
turned to  attack  Nicaragua  and  that 
this  group  has,  since  1981,  received 
funds  authorized  by  the  U.S,  officials 
named  above.  Reports  indicate  that, 
acting  with  the  approval,  advice,  train- 
ing and  funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  of- 
ficials, and  in  concert  with  these  offi- 
cials, Nicaraguan  exiles  have  attacked 
Nicaragua  with  the  aim  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  VIOLATION 

These  widely  reported  activities 
appear  to  violate  the  Neutrality  Act, 
18  U.S.C.  960  which  forbids  the  orga- 
nizing or  launching  of  paramilitary  ex- 
peditions against  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  peace.  That  law 
provides: 

Whoever,  within  the  United  States  know- 
ingly begins  or  sets  on  foot  or  provides  or 
prepares  a  means  for  or  furnishes  the 
money  for,  or  takes  part  in,  any  military  or 
naval  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  do- 
minion of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people  which  whom 
the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

These  activities  also  appear  to  have 
violated  the  Boland  amendment, 
which  prohibited  covert  aid  to  the 
paramilitary  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

BACKGROUND 

The  above  specific  and  credible  in- 
formation has  been  provided  to  the 
Attorney  General  both  directly— by 
Congressman  Ron  Dellums  and 
others— and  indirectly— through  press 
accounts  and  a  report  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee.  Nevertheless  no 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned high  Government  officials 
has  occurred.  This  refusal  to  act 
formed  the  basis  for  a  suit  brought  by 
Congressman  Ron  Dellums  and 
others,  Dellums  against  Smith  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  Northern  District 
of  California. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  confused  by  this  debate  and  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  are.  This 
House  has  on  several  occasions  voted 
funding  for  covert  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
The  stated  intention  of  that  funding 
was  to  interdict  arms. 

Now  it  comes  to  light  that  part  of 
that  funding  has  produced  a  mining  of 
the  harbor  with  the  objective  of  inter- 
dicting arms.  And  there  is  an  outcry 
from  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  this 
movement. 

It  is  as  if  there  is  no  protest  against 
killing  people  in  the  jungle  to  keep 
them  from  getting  arms  to  El  Salva- 
dor, but  there  is  a  protest  about 
mining  a  harbor  to  prevent  the  arms 
from  getting  there  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  I  understand  at  least  the  logic 
or  the  logical  consistency  of  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  have  opposed  covert 


aid.  They  do  not  want  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  fighting 
Communist  insurgency  in  El  Salvador 
or  fighting  for  their  freedom  in  Nica- 
ragua. That  is  a  position  I  do  not  agree 
with,  but  I  can  understand  their  being 
opposed  to  the  mining  of  the  harbor. 
But  I  do  not  understand  a  body  which 
has  supported  covert  aid  being  out- 
raged about  the  mining. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  there  are  some 
people  who  were  confused  about  what 
we  were  doing  with  this  money  there. 
We  were  not  down  there  subsidizing 
the  growing  of  roses.  We  are  down 
there  involved  in  a  military  action 
trying  to  prevent  the  government  of  a 
neighbor  from  being  overthrown.  We 
take  action  to  do  that  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  there  is  a  public  outrage. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  the 
American  people  are  confused. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  This  Con- 
gress approved  appropriations  that 
made  that  mining  possible  and  legal. 

Those  who  supported  it  supported 
that  policy  directly  or  indirectly  and 
this  outcry,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
outcry  that  is  aimed  at  basically  con- 
fusing the  issue.  Either  we  want  to 
support  those  who  are  fighting  for 
their  freedom  or  we  do  not. 

Ms.  KAPTUR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290)  opposing 
further  funds  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning or  supporting  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  in  the  territorial  harbors  of 
Nicaragua.  Such  action  represents  an 
act  of  war  and  can  only  lead  to  height- 
ened hostilities  and  the  further  loss  of 
life.  The  administration  insists  that  it 
wants  a  region-wide  diplomatic  solu- 
tion in  Central  America.  Actions  as  se- 
rious as  the  mining  of  the  harbor  how- 
ever will  make  diplomatic  solutions  im- 
possible. The  President  recently  ap- 
pealed for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
Today  in  adopting  this  resolution  we 
will  adopt  a  bipartisan  policy  as  we 
join  with  our  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Senate  colleagues  who  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  similar  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's ports.  The  message  from  the 
Congress  will  be  a  united  one:  America 
will  not  be  in  the  business  of  violating 
international  law.  Our  action  has  dis- 
tressed our  allies  and  further  alienated 
our  Central  American  neighbors 
whose  support  we  must  have  to 
achieve  any  peaceful  solution  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  record 
excerpts  from  the  recent  testimony  of 
Rev.  Bryan  Hehir  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Father  Hehir  brilliantly  lays  out 
what  the  role  of  the  United  States 
should  be  in  Central  America.  His  mes- 
sage is  important  for  us  to  ponder  not 
only  in  the  context  of  this  debate  on 
the  Nicaraguan  resolution,  but  also  for 
the  upcoming  debate  on  supplemental 


appropriations   bill    and    the    further 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
commenting  on  the  wrongness  of 
mining  Nicaragua's  ports.  The  editori- 
al rightly  asks,  'Is  the  mining  only  a 
holding  action'  pending  full-scale  war 
after  the  November  elections?"  The  se- 
lections follow: 

Testimony  for  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence ON  Foreign  Aid— Central  America 
BY  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir 
I    testify    today    on    behalf   of    the    U.S. 
Catholic    Conference    (USCC).    the    public 
policy  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
United  States.  The  USCC  is  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  appear  atain  before  a 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  present 
its  position  on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica with  special  reference  to  El  Salvador. 

The  USCC  has  been  a  visible  participant 
in  the  policy  debate  about  Central  America 
since  the  late  1970s.  There  are  two  comple- 
mentary reasons  which  sustain  the  involve- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  this  com- 
plex question.  First,  precisely  because  the 
impact  of  U.S.  policy  is  so  significant  to  the 
life  of  nations  and  the  lives  of  individuals  in 
Central  America,  the  bishops  feel  a  specific 
pastoral  responsibility  to  examine  U.S. 
policy  in  light  of  human  rights  and  issues  of 
social  justice.  Second,  the  strong  and  specif- 
ic bonds  of  faith,  trust,  friendship  and  com- 
munication which  bind  the  Church  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Churches  of  Central 
America  impel  us  to  use  our  moral  influence 
in  the  United  States  to  shape  U.S.  policy  in 
directions  conducive  to  peace  in  Central 
America.  Our  bonds  with  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Church  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  U.S.  missionaries  there;  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  these  priests,  brothers 
and  sisters  have  sealed  our  relationship  with 
Central  America  with  their  own  blood. 

the  united  states  and  central  America:  the 
present  moment 

The  present  moment  in  Central  America 
i.s  both  dangerous  and  delicate;  it  contains 
the  potential  of  much  greater  suffering  and 
destruction  but  it  also  holds  out  a  slim  pos- 
sibility of  rescuing  the  peace.  The  content 
of  the  present  moment  for  U.S.  policy  is 
shaped  by  the  character  of  the  situation 
there  and  the  nature  of  the  policy  debate 
going  on  here  in  these  days. 

The  danger  of  the  moment  in  Central 
America  is  the  possibility  of  a  regional  war. 
Presently  a  series  of  specific  conflicts  fills 
the  region  (in  El  Salvador,  on  the  Nicara- 
guan-Honduran  border)  but  the  danger  of 
any  of  these  conflicts  spilling  over  borders 
to  engulf  the  region  is  the  great  peril  of  the 
moment.  Regional  war  would  bring  suffer- 
ing and  death,  destruction  and  chaos  of  the 
entirely  new  dimension. 

Paradoxically,  intensifying  danger  has 
generated  some  possibility  of  a  political 
breakthrough  which  could  secure  the  peace. 
People  recognize  the  peril  of  the  moment 
and  reconsider  what  they  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate. Whether  one  examines  the  internal 
situation  in  El  Salvador  or  the  state  of  U.S.- 
Nicaraguan  relations,  there  are  fragile  but 
significant  signs  which  a  creative  diplomatic 
initiative  might  use  to  transform  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 

No  single  actor  in  the  Central  America 
drama  has  a  greater  capacity  to  shape  its 
future  direction  than  the  United  States.  At 
the  present  time  the  dynamics  of  U.S.  policy 
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is  not  sensitive  to  the  diplomatic  potential 
of  the  moment.  Indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  the  case  that  the  content  of  U.S. 
policy  has  contributed  to  the  danger  of  re- 
gional war.  The  persistent  theme  of  USCC 
congressional  testimony  over  the  past  five 
years  has  been  to  stress  the  diplomatic  po- 
tential the  U.S.  has  in  the  Central  American 
region  if  we  are  willing  to  work  with  other 
key  actors.  But  realizing  our  diplomatic  po- 
tential means  placing  the  political  resolu- 
tion of  the  Central  American  conflict  ahead 
of  military  objectives— it  requires  a  diplo- 
matic strategy  in  which  the  political  per- 
spective controls  military  measures.  U.S. 
policy  presently  does  not  manifest  this 
order  of  values;  there  is  not  a  convincing 
daily  demonstration  of  a  primacy  of  concern 
for  diplomatic  initiatives  aimed  at  a  political 
resolution  in  the  region.  Too  often  U.S. 
policy,  in  its  daily  measures,  seems  fixated 
on  military  pressures,  coercive  moves  and 
the  role  of  threat  and  intimidation.  Such  a 
policy  has  little  potential  to  grasp  the  frag- 
ile possibilities  for  peace;  it  has  great  poten- 
tial to  reinforce  the  dangers  of  a  regional 
war. 

U.S.  CHOICES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA:  THE  FUTURE 

The  present  moment  in  Central  America 
and  the  policy  debate  in  the  United  States 
converge  to  create  a  series  of  specific 
choices  for  U.S.  policymakers.  The  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
a  decisive  element  in  making  those  choices. 
I  will  propose  now  USCC  recommendations 
about  specific  policy  choices. 
£•/  Salvador 

In  1980  the  USCC  came  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  oppose  the  sending  of  $5.4  mil- 
lion of  •non-lethal"  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador.  Our  posi- 
tion simply  repeated  the  call  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Romero.  In  March  of  1980 
Archbishop  Romero  was  assassinated  for  his 
vigorous  defense  of  human  rights;  then  in 
December  four  American  women  mission- 
aries were  brutally  murdered  because  of 
their  identification  with  the  poor.  Neither 
of  these  unspeakable  crimes  has  been  re- 
solved, yet  in  1984  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  approve  military  assistance  for 
Central  America  in  the  current  and  follow- 
ing fiscal  years  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  1980  request. 

One  year  ago  Archbishop  James  A.  Hickey 
of  Washington  gave  congressional  testimony 
on  Central  America  policy.  He  echoed  the 
appeal  of  John  Paul  II  and  the  Salvadoran 
Bishops  in  his  recommendation  for  U.S. 
policy.  Our  policy,  he  said,  should  support 
three  steps  in  El  Salvador:  dialogue,  cease- 
fire and  negotiations  to  end  the  war.  The 
USCC  reaffirms  Archbishop  Mickey's  pro- 
posal today.  We  are  sure  the  political  road  is 
the  only  viable  solution  in  El  Salvador,  be- 
cause the  basic  problem  is  political  with 
moral  dimensions.  It  is  the  need  for  funda- 
mental reforms  in  El  Salvador  to  address 
the  questions  of  justice  long-denied  and 
human  rights  long-abused  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population. 

Because  we  are  convinced  of  the  need  for 
a  decisive  political  option,  we  cannot  com- 
mend, indeed  we  must  oppose,  the  substan- 
tial increases  in  military  assistance  being 
proposed  to  the  Congress  for  FY  1984  and 
FY  1985.  Such  increases  will  not  signal  a 
policy  in  support  of  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions, they  will  too  easily  communicate  a 
conviction  that  the  fighting  need  simply 
grind  on  in  El  Salvador  or  worse,  escalate 
into  a  greater  conflagration.  Obviously  the 
fighting  is  the  product  of  two  sides  and  both 


must  be  willing  to  negotiate.  But  the  U.S. 
role  can  be  crucial  in  catalyzing  negotia- 
tions. How  we  decide  to  move  can  influence 
the  decisions  of  others. 

The  USCC  stands  in  support  of  human 
rights  conditions  for  any  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  To  provide  aid  without  conditions 
is  to  offer  a  blank  check  to  the  Salvadoran 
military  precisely  at  the  time  when  civilian 
control  is  a  key  issue  in  El  Salvador.  But 
human  rights  conditions  are  not  a  sufficient 
exercise  of  the  congressional  role  at  this 
critical  moment.  The  USCC  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  take  specific  measures  to  prevent 
further  militarization  of  U.S.  policy.  The 
Congress  should  prudently  support  econom- 
ic aid,  should  contain  explicitly  the  military 
dimension  of  U.S.  policy  and  should  place 
all  its  weight  on  the  side  of  redirecting  the 
thrust  of  U.S.  influence  toward  a  rapid  and 
thorough  political  resolution  in  El  Salvador. 
U.S.  policy  should  be  vocally,  visibly  and 
single-mindedly  directed  toward  bringing 
the  fighting  to  an  end  and  starting  the  po- 
litical dialogue.  Obviously  much  has  hap- 
pened since  1980  in  El  Salvador:  human 
rights  have  been  violated  by  the  violent  left 
and  the  murderous  right:  the  fighting  has 
escalated,  fueled  by  outside  support  for  all 
parties.  Still  it  is  necessary  simply  to  specify 
how  far  down  the  military  road  U.S.  policy 
has  moved  since  1980. 

The  usee's  purpose  in  1980  was  to  argue 
against  a  U.S.  military  contribution  to  the 
conflict  and  to  argue  for  a  highly  visible  dip- 
lomatic engagement.  We  feared  that  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  our  military  role 
would  erode  our  political  contribution.  In 
1984  we  see  our  initial  fears  being  fulfilled. 
The  elements  of  U.S.  policy  are  not  being 
proportioned  to  enhance  a  diplomatic  role. 
At  this  point  in  the  conflict,  some  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  will  undoubtedly  be  part  of 
U.S.  policy,  but  the  question  is  how  much, 
under  what  conditions  and  how  the  military 
and  political  dimensions  of  policy  should  be 
related.  These  are  the  choices  before  the 
Congress  today. 
Nicaragua 

The  second  most  urgent  policy  issue  to  be 
addressed  after  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Salvadoran  conflict,  and  intimately 
linked  to  it,  is  the  question  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Nicaragua.  No  regional  diplomatic  .so- 
lution is  possible  without  a  change  in  the 
tenor  and  themes  of  U.S.-Nicaraguan  rela- 
tions. 

The  USCC  is  well  aware  of  the  many  limi- 
tations of  the  present  government  and  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  policies  or  actions  of  that  gov- 
ernment. While  acknowledging  undeniable 
social  advances  in  Nicaragua,  particularly 
benefitting  the  poorest,  we  remain  deeply 
concerned  about  admitted  violations  of 
human  rights  and  excessive  limitations  on 
media,  political  and  trade  union  freedoms. 
The  Nicaraguan  government's  relations 
with  the  country's  ethnic  minorities,  while 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Guatemalan 
situation,  remains  gravely  troubling.  Nicara- 
gua's foreign  policy  goals  in  the  region  are  a 
source  of  concern  to  many.  And,  as  Catho- 
lics, we  have  been  especially  offended  by  a 
series  of  events  that  constitute  a  pattern  of 
harassment  directed  at  bishops  and  other 
members  of  the  clergy.  That  official  policy 
is  directly  responsible  in  each  of  these  cases 
can  remain  an  open  question;  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  taken  sufficient  steps  to 
prevent  or  rectify  certain  actions  cannot. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  U.S.  can  properly 
address  itself  to  the  policies  of  Nicaragua  in 
the  region  and  legitimately  engage  in  the 


process  of  evaluating  internal  human  rights 
performance,  the  present  approach  to  doing 
so  is  seriously  misguided  and  fundamentally 
flawed. 

Instead  of  ameliorating  tensions  and  seek- 
ing to  influence  through  effective  diploma- 
cy, present  U.S.  policy  is  moving  in  a  con- 
trary, and  increasingly  dangerous,  direction. 

The  USCC  has  made  three  specific  policy 
recommendations  regarding  Nicaragua 
which  we  repeat  today: 

We  oppose  all  covert  aid  to  forces  seeking 
by  violence  to  overthrow  the  present  gov- 
ernment. Such  aid  corupts  our  own  stand- 
ards of  policy  formulation  and  conduct  and 
it  provides  convenient  justification  for  fur- 
ther restrictions  of  freedoms  within  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  favor  resumption  of  significent  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  to  Nicaragua  condi- 
tioned, as  in  all  such  cases,  to  compliance 
with  established  human  rights  criteria. 

And  most  importantly,  we  urge  new  ef- 
forts at  political  engagement,  testing  seri- 
ously the  initiatives  for  negotiations  offered 
by  Nicaragua. 

CONCLUSION 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  new 
kind  of  bold  assertiveness  in  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Some  would  describe  it  as  aggres- 
sive, truculent,  even  belligerent.  It  has  obvi- 
ously not  been  without  its  supporters 
among  the  American  people,  as  we  wit- 
nessed last  fall  with  the  invasion  of  Grena- 
da. 

But  many  aspects  of  the  policy,  especially 
with  regard  to  Central  America,  continue  to 
trouble,  certainly  to  confute  large  segments 
of  our  population.  Our  neighbors  in  the 
Americas,  by  all  available  accounts,  appear 
to  be  even  more  concerned. 

The  United  Stales  has  an  essential  role  of 
leadership  to  play  in  the  Americas  but  not 
an  independently  dominating  one.  We 
should  demonstrate  strength  through  for- 
bearance and  maturity  in  our  relations  with 
small  countries  whose  policies  we  may  well 
.seek  to  influence.  We  should  seek  to  influ- 
ence through  the  politics  of  diplomacy 
rather  than  through  intimidation,  subver- 
sion or  war.  We  should  make  real  our  essen- 
tial partnership  with  the  other  American 
states,  recognizing  that  they  loo  have  lead- 
ership roles  to  play  in  the  hemisphere. 

We  believe  that  among  the  guiding  princi- 
ples that  should  inform  future  decisions  re- 
garding our  policy  in  Central  America  are 
the  following: 

(1)  The  overriding  need  of  the  moment  is 
to  prevent  expansion  of  the  present  con- 
flicts and  to  achieve  peace  in  the  region 
through  the  diplomatic  process  of  dialogue 
and  negotiations. 

(2)  An  active  role  for  other  American 
states,  presently  represented  by  the  Group 
of  Contadora,  should  be  far  more  strongly 
encouraged  and  facilitated. 

(3)  The  international  dimensions  of  the 
crisis  should  not  be  ignored  but  neither 
should  they  be  exaggerated. 

(4)  The  human  rights  dimension  of  our 
policy  should  be  brought  constantly  to  the 
fore.  Efforts  to  relate  concern  for  human 
rights  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  re- 
flect the  finest  principles  of  our  society  and 
are  constantly  lo  be  encouraged. 

(5)  Conversely,  military  aid  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  should  compose  an 
exceptional,  not  routine  and  certainly  not 
dominant  element  in  our  relationship  with 
them.  While  some  limited  military  aid  may 
be  a  dimension   of  U.S.   policy  there,   the 


amounts  currently  sought  must  be  consid- 
ered unacceptable. 

Illegal,  Deceptive,  and  Dumb 

What  in  Hugo  Grotius's  name  is  the 
Reagan  Administration  doing  to  America's 
reputation  as  a  law-abiding  society?  Grotius 
was  the  Dutch  jurist  who  in  1628  first  codi- 
fied the  laws  of  war  and  peace.  As  befits  a 
nation  founded  and  governed  by  lawyers, 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  applied 
those  laws  to  international  behavior:  indeed, 
it  declared  war  on  Germany  in  1917  when 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  U-boats  torpedoed  neutral 
shipping  in  violation  of  sea  law. 

In  Nicaragua's  ports,  neutral  shipping  is 
now  threatened  by  mines  planted  with 
America's  connivance,  perhaps  even  by 
United  States  agents  leading  the  C.I.A.'s 
"contra"  rebels.  When  challenged  by  a  pro- 
test about  damage  to  a  Soviet  freighter,  the 
Administration  condoned  the  practice,  con- 
lending  that  neutrals  should  have  known 
the  waters  were  dangerous.  That  is  actually 
the  same  argument  invoked  by  the  German 
Kaiser. 

And  now  that  Nicaragua  seeks  to  com- 
plain to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Washington  disdains  argument  and  rejects 
the  court's  jurisdiction. 

Lawyers  can  surely  argue  endlessly  about 
jurisdiction,  and  the  Hague  court,  in  any 
case,  lacks  enforcement  powers.  But  the 
symbolism  is  appallmg.  the  timing  egre- 
gious, the  benefit  illusory.  Those  mines 
won't  remove  Nicaragua's  leftist  regime,  but 
they  have  blown  apart  the  While  House 
effort  to  build  sober  Congressional  support 
for  the  "contra"  campaign  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

For  all  the  eloquent  complaints  of  Demo- 
crats, the  nay  that  counts  most  has  now 
been  cast  by  Arizona's  Barry  Goldwater,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  On  learning  that  the 
President  had  personally  approved  the 
mining  in  February— and  that  that  fact  had 
been  withheld  even  in  secret  briefings— Mr. 
Goldwater  wrote  these  words  lo  William 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence: 

"Bill,  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  and  I 
find  myself  in  a  hell  of  a  quandary.  .  .  .  The 
President  has  asked  us  to  back  his  foreign 
policy.  Bill,  how  can  we  back  his  foreign 
policy  when  we  don't  know  what  the  hell  he 
is  doing?  Lebanon,  yes,  we  all  knew  that  he 
sent  troops  over  there.  But  mine  the  har- 
bors in  Nicaragua?  This  is  an  act  violating 
international  law.  It  is  an  act  of  war.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  it  " 

Mr.  Goldwater's  exasperation  speaks 
louder  than  a  hundred  definitions  of  the 
Administration's  confused  purposes  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Is  the  President,  having 
misled  his  supporters,  also  misleading  the 
country?  Is  the  mining  only  a  'holding 
action"  pending  full-scale  war  after  the  No- 
vember elections? 

Let  it  be  said  again  that  international  law 
is  not  a  finished  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Nor  is  it  binding  when  so  many  nations  so 
obviously  violate  it  to  attack  American  in- 
terests. Marxist  rel)ellions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica do  pose  formidable  difficulties  for 
United  States  diplomacy.  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua have  indeed  meddled  across  frontiers  in 
El  Salvador.  But  let  the  Administration 
produce  its  evidence,  proclaim  its  counter- 
measures  and  justify  them  by  the  norms  of 
the  United  States  democracy  and  foreign 
policy. 

A  nation  that  ainis  to  hold  its  neighbors 
accountable  to  those  norms  cannot  emulate 


their  trespasses  or  domestic  styles  of  oper- 
ation. Mr.  Goldwater's  "I  don't  like  it  one 
bit"  performs  a  noble,  even  heroic,  service. 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  support  the  intent  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  must  say  that  my  support  is 
one  of  reluctance.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
idea  of  separation  of  powers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  consider  placing  limitations,  binding 
or  symbolic,  on  the  President's  author- 
ity to  conduct  American  foreign  policy 
as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  the  chief  guardian 
of  American  security  interests,  a  posi- 
tion that  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  carry  out  in  an  effective  manner 
when  partisan  political  interests  of  the 
Congress  are  used  to  hinder  his  policy- 
making ability. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  administra- 
tion's current  policy  whereby  the  CIA 
is  chiefly  or  partly  responsible  for  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports. 

The  United  States  and  its  friends  in 
Central  America  are  faced  with  a 
growing,  serious  threat  from  the 
Soviet-sponsored  terrorists  operating 
from  bases  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  I 
know  of  few  Members  of  Congress  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  disagree 
with  this  assessment. 

The  ongoing  controversy  in  this 
House  obviously  centers  on  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Will  American 
sponsorship  of  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan ports  really  help  put  an  end  to 
the  Soviet-sponsored  terrorism  that 
continues  to  plague  Central  America? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  United  States  faces  a  problem 
in  Central  America  much  like  the 
problem  it  faced  in  Vietnam.  I  fought 
in  Vietnam,  but  one  need  not  be  a  vet- 
eran of  that  war  to  know  that  the 
United  States  lost  a  lot  of  young  men 
and  a  great  deal  of  pride  before  it  fi- 
nally came  to  understand  the  lesson  of 
that  war:  Never  place  our  military 
men  into  combat  or  put  American 
credibility  on  the  line  without  a  clear- 
ly defined  goal  that  the  American 
people  can  understand  and  support. 
Any  divergence  from  this  path  only  in- 
vites greater  disunity  among  the 
American  people  and  deeper  difficulty 
for  our  foreign  policy. 

We  did  not  have  a  clearly  defined 
goal  nor  the  support  of  the  American 
people  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Do  we 
have  a  clearly  defined  goal  and  the 
support  of  the  American  people  to  in- 
tervene militarily,  via  the  CIA,  or  oth- 
erwise in  Central  America? 

I  submit  that  we  do  not.  We,  as  a 
country,  know  what  it  is  we  do  not 
want  in  Central  America.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  continued  intrusion  by 
Communist  terrorists  into  the  region. 
President  Reagan  has  made  this  clear. 
Is  our  goal  in  Cental  America  to  defeat 
the  Sandinista  forces  militarily?  If  so, 
how  is  the  placement  of  a  relatively 
few  amount  of  mines  going  to  serve 
this  purpose?  Is  our  goal  peace  and 


stability  in  the  region  where  democra- 
cy will  be  allowed  to  foster?  If  so.  how 
will  the  placement  of  these  mines 
truly  serve  to  bring  this  peace  about? 

The  Sandinistas,  much  like  the  Viet- 
cong,  are  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  in 
Central  America.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  our  Nation  understand 
this. 

The  Sandinistas  in  Central  America 
are  attempting  to  capitalize  on  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  corruption,  injustice, 
and  incompetence  in  the  government 
structures  that  have  existed  there  as  a 
basis  to  generate  an  atmosphere  of 
mistrust  and  discord  among  the  popu- 
lation. They  are  deliberately  using  the 
tactics  of  Marxist  guerrilla  strategy  to 
sever  the  moral  bonds  that  bind  the 
people  to  the  existing  governments. 

Such  covert  attempts  by  the  CIA  to 
mine  the  ports  of  Nicaragua  simply 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Sandi- 
nista forces.  The  United  States  has 
now,  like  it  or  not,  taken  an  action 
that  may  be  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  should  file 
a  countersuit  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua's  claims  in  the  World  Court 
on  this  matter,  I  fully  realize  that  the 
Soviets,  Cubans,  and  the  Sandinista 
forces  are  no  champions  in  the  area  of 
international  law,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  such  covert  actions  will  only  serve 
to  further  alienate  our  citizens  from 
the  resolve  that  is  necessary  to  root 
out  this  problem  and  provides  more 
evidence  for  the  Sandinista  forces  in 
swaying  the  uncommitted  to  their 
favor. 

We  must  have  an  honest  and  open 
foreign  policy  if  we  are  to  expect  the 
American  people  to  support  our  ef- 
forts. If  this  administration  truly  be- 
lieves that  American  intervention, 
through  the  use  of  military  force,  a 
blockade,  or  the  mining  of  harbors  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  democracy  vital  to 
this  region,  then  I  suggest  it  bring  its 
case  before  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  solicit  their  sup- 
port. Without  that  support,  its  foreign 
policy  actions  will  be  futile.* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290,  which  would  put  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  record  as  opposing 
the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  mine  Nicara- 
guan ports. 

The  administration's  decision  to 
mine  Nicaraguan  waters  is  tantamount 
to  an  act  of  war,  and  is  isolating  the 
United  States  from  our  allies  and  the 
world  conmiunity.  The  lawless  behav- 
ior of  the  Reagan  administration  in  its 
treatment  of  Third  World  peoples  in 
general,  and  in  Nicaragua  in  particu- 
lar, is  representative  of  a  Tarzan  men- 
tality which  arrogates  to  itself  the  use 
of  violent  methods  to  restrain  people 
of  color  with  whom  the  administration 
disagrees.  It  is  uncivilized  and  unwor- 
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thy  of  our  Nation,  its  people,  our  insti- 
tutions, and  our  principles. 

If  the  administration  wishes  a  war 
with  Nicaragua,  let  them  come  to  the 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  as  is 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged 
that  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
remove  itself  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  with  reference  to  our 
activities  in  Central  America. 

Our  national  interest  requires  us  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
290  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
so.« 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  morning  I  wake  up 
eager  to  read  in  the  newspaper  what 
further  action  this  administration  has 
taken  in  Central  America.  I  certainly 
do  not  know  beforehand.  My  constitu- 
tents  call  me  thinking  that  as  one  of 
this  country's  elected  officials,  I  must 
know  what  is  happening.  Before  I 
came  to  Washington.  I  also  believed 
that  Congresspeople  were  kept  in- 
formed by  the  administration  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  foreign  affairs.  How- 
naive  I  was  to  believe  that  the  law- 
intent  of  Congress  is  obeyed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  last  month  we  have  seen  the 
administration  go  to  great  lengths  to 
get  its  way  in  Central  America.  We 
watched  them  try  to  circumvent  the 
appropriations  process  to  send  more 
money.  We  watched  them  blackmail 
supporters  of  a  humanitarian  emer- 
gency aid  bill  for  Africa  by  tacking  on 
military  assistance  to  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador.  We  found  out  that  Ameri- 
cans are  now  performing  reconnais- 
sance flights  over  both  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador.  Now  we  find  out  that  the 
CIA  is  personally  involved  in  mining 
the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  Enough. 

Members  of  the  Hou.se  must  send  a 
message  loud  and  clear  to  the  White 
House  that  we  will  not  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  this  country  to  be  dragged  into  a 
war  in  which  we  do  not  belong.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290. • 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mining  of  the  territorial  waters  of 
Nicaragua  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  Reagan  administrations  blatant 
hypocrisy  at  its  best,  quite  apart  from 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  its  selective 
disregard  of  international  law. 

Particularly  during  the  last  6 
months,  the  administration  has  con- 
demned state  sponsored  terrorism  in 
the  most  strongest  of  terms.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  the  mining  of  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Nicaragua  repre- 
sents; state  sponsored  terrorism.  I 
think  that  you  would  have  a  difficult 
time  arguing  otherwise.  Does  this  en- 
gender respect  for  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world? 

With  respect  to  the  legality  of  such 
arrogant  policies,  I  think  one  of  the 
most  conservative  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Barry  Goldwater,  put  it  best 


when  he  said  that  the  mining  was  "a 
violation  of  international  law  '  '  •  an 
undeclared  act  of  war,"  the  power  to 
do  which  I  might  add  is  entrusted  in 
this  body,  not  the  President.  Addition- 
ally, the  Presidents  failure  to  notify 
and  consult  with  this  body,  is  a  grave 
and  dangerous  breach  of  trust,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  his  extolling  the 
virtues  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
The  fact  that  the  President  removed 
the  United  States  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  international  courts,  pre- 
sumes that  the  United  States  could 
never  win  this  case  on  its  merits. 

The  aggressive  and  very  arrogant  act 
also  provoked  strong  and  visible  out- 
rage even  among  our  staunchest  allies 
including  Britain  and  France.  The 
United  Nations  condemned  the  mining 
by  a  lopsided  13  to  1.  with  the  1  being 
the  U.S.  veto.  I  am  therefore  truly  baf- 
fled when  certain  conservative  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  then  go  on  to  say 
that  our  opposition  to  the  mining  of 
the  harbor  represents  an  isolationist 
policy.  Indeed  Mr.  Speaker,  arming 
the  most  egregious  human  rights  of- 
fenders like  the  former  Somoza  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  mining  waters 
of  a  country  who,  for  the  past  4  years, 
has  made  numerous  overtures  to  our 
President  to  negotiate  our  differences, 
is  the  most  effective  way  in  which  we 
can  invite  hostile  governments'  anti- 
American  sentiment.  This  is  the  re- 
peated lesson  of  history.  Soviet  pres- 
ence is  a  symptom,  not  a  source,  of  the 
problem. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Kemp's  al- 
lusion to  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
as  a  "fascist "  government  really  chal- 
lenges the  professional  confidence  in 
him  that  I  would  like  to  have.  In  4 
years,  the  Sandinista  government  has 
improved  the  literacy,  health  care,  the 
distribution  of  income,  and  virtually 
any  other  measure  of  their  peoples' 
welfare,  more  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country  has  done  in  a  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  a  dangerous 
course  ignoring  the  navigational  les- 
sons which  lurk  in  our  history.  I  am 
embarrassed  as  an  American  over  the 
mining  of  the  waters.  An  overwhelm- 
ing vote  for  passage  of  this  resolution 
is  the  most  minimal  attempt  we  can 
make  to  restore  the  credibility  of  this 
body.# 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 290,  a  measure  which  makes 
clear  our  strong  disapproval  of  the 
CIA's  participation  in  the  mining  of 
Nicaragua's  ports. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  involve  the  CIA  in  the  mining 
of  Nicaragua's  ports  is  wrong— both 
politically  and  morally.  Through  this 
aggressive  action,  the  President  has  di- 
minished our  opportunity  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  promoting  peace 
among  the  disputant  parties  in  Cen- 
tral America.  He  has  violated  this  Na- 


tion's long-held  adherence  to  freedom 
of  the  sea  for  neutral  vessels.  He  has 
abrogated  our  traditional  respect  for 
international  organizations  through 
his  disregard  for  the  World  Court. 
And  finally,  he  has  used  our  intelli- 
gence community  to  threaten  human 
life  needlessly. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  con- 
sult the  Congress  before  launching 
this  operation  is  an  added  dimension 
to  this  matter  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  House.  The  fact  that 
most  Members  of  Congress,  including 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Goldwater,  learned  of  the  mining 
of  Nicaragua's  ports  through  the  news 
media  diminishes  the  credibility  of  the 
administration's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  time  for  the  President  to 
recognize  that  the  Congress  is  a  legiti- 
mate partner  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  American  foreign  policy.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  voted  against  the  needlessly 
closed  rule.  I  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  290,  prohibiting 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  territorial 
waters. 

I  feel  that  direct  U.S.  involvement, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  harbor 
mining,  is  not  acceptable  conduct  in 
these  circumstances.  In  my  judgment, 
the  revelation  of  CIA  involvement  in 
the  mining  will  almost  certainly  fore- 
close any  future  direct  U.S.  involve- 
ment without  the  consent  and  notifi- 
cation of  Congress.  We  have  already 
had  reports  that  the  administration 
has  pledged  in  secret  session  before 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
U.S.  mining  has  ended. 

My  judgment  is  that  U.S.  involve- 
ment is  fundamentally  different  than 
the  U.S.  support  for  Contras  opposing 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. Nicaragua's  active  continuing  sup- 
port for  Salvadoran  rebels,  and  its  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  about  spreading 
revolution  throughout  the  region,  is 
unacceptable.  U.S.  support  for  Contras 
is  a  necessary  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Nicaragua's  policies.  It  is  not 
different  from  Nicaraguan  support  for 
the  same  kind  of  covert  activity 
against  its  neighbors. 

Direct  U.S.  involvement  is  different. 
If  Nicaraguan  troops,  rather  than 
their  surrogates,  were  to  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  El  Salvador,  or  Hon- 
duras, or  Costa  Rica,  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  grave  concern.  Recent 
direct  U.S.  involvement  in  the  harbor 
minings,  and  direct  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement in  its  neighbors'  affairs, 
should  be  avoided. 

I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  since 
mining  was  a  mistake  we  should  with- 
draw- all  support  for  Contras.  We 
ought  to  be  working  with  Nicaragua 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  region, 
but  until  it  is  willing  to  cooperate,  con- 
tinued  support    for   Contras,    in    my 


judgment,  will  be  necessary.  It  should 
be  suspended  if  Nicaragua  will  in  turn 
end  its  support  for  violence  and  revo- 
lution. 

In  1983,  U.S.  support  for  Contras 
evoked  some  conciliatory  statements 
for  Nicaragua.  Even  though  the  sig- 
nals were  mixed,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  United  States  may  not  have  pur- 
sued those  opportunities  as  diligently 
as  possible.  I  feel  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  must  work  actively  to 
find  an  acceptable  means  to  end  all  ex- 
traterritorial aggression.  Bilateral  and 
multilateral  talks,  as  well  as  talks 
through  intermediaries  such  as  the 
Contadora  group,  should  be  explored. 

I  shall  vote  yea  on  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  Central 
America  have  more  than  failed— they 
have  exploded.  The  mining  of  the  Nic- 
araguan waters  is  turning  our  allies 
against  us;  it  is  destroying  our  credibil- 
ity; and  it  is  throwing  us  into  the 
brink  of  an  international  conflict.  Our 
Central  America  policy  has  not  cur- 
tailed the  spread  of  communism;  it  has 
encouraged  it.  It  has  encouraged  it  by 
galvanizing  a  fervor  anti-Americanism 
rarely  seen  in  the  history  of  our  great 
country. 

And  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  discuss  the  arms  flow  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador— remember 
that  we  have  mined  a  port  far  from 
any  point  of  an  arms  shipment— re- 
member that  we  are  endangering  ves- 
sels which  belong  to  our  South  Ameri- 
can and  European  allies— and  remem- 
ber that  we  should  hold  ourselves  to  a 
standard  higher  than  those  of  a  coun- 
try whose  form  of  government  we 
abhor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  support  this 
resolution;  we  must  support  it  so  we 
can  tell  the  world  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  oppose  this 
despicable  and  foolish  act  of  war  initi- 
ated by  this  administration.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  listened  to  Am- 
bassador Sol  Linowitz  testify  on  our 
relations  with  Central  America.  Am- 
bassador Linowitz  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  authorities 
on  Latin  America.  He  is  so  recognized 
throughout  Latin  America  in  that  ca- 
pacity by  leaders  in  every  Latin  Ameri- 
can country. 

His  analysis  was  realistic,  timely, 
and  constructive.  He  looked  to  settling 
the  belligerency  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  through  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, rather  than  military  operations. 
He  urged  a  closer  recognition  of  the 
authoritative  role  that  might  be 
played  in  this  controversy  by  the  Con- 
tadora group  of  nations.  "They  know 
the  situation,"  he  said,  "they  are  re- 
spected, they  will  be  listened  to." 

Mr.  Linowitz  was  opposed  to  the 
Reagan    administration's    concept    of 


military  aid  of  its  determination  to 
war  in  El  Salvador  by  military  actions. 
It  will  not  be  won,  he  said.  It  will  be 
won  by  negotiations. 

Mr.  Linowitz  was  opposed  to  the 
Reagan  administration  decision  to 
mine  the  waters  of  Nicaragua.  It  vio- 
lates international  law.  It  violates  a 
principle  for  which  this  Nation  has 
stood  since  it  birth,  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unacceptable  that 
this  Nation  shall  engage  in  illegal  mili- 
tary activities  that  shame  us  in  the 
eyes  of  our  allies.  None  support  the 
Reagan  initiative  in  taking  action  that 
borders  on  war. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  decided  to 
stop  its  illicit  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
waters,  in  effect  acknowledging  the 
error  of  its  actions.  It  is  well  it  should 
do  so— but  that  should  not  stop  us 
from  passing  this  resolution. 

I  shall  support  and  vote  for  this  res- 
olution. It  is  important  that  this 
branch  of  Government  uphold  the 
rule  of  law  between  nations.  This  reso- 
lution sustains  that  principle.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290,  which  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring.  The  recent  dis- 
closure of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  involvement  in  mining  the 
Nicaraguan  harbors  demands  a  swift 
and  explicit  congressional  response. 
This  legislation  is  a  vitally  important 
first  step  in  response  to  a  bellicose  ad- 
ministration policy  dangerously  out  of 
control.  By  adopting  this  resolution 
today,  we  are  screaming  a  message  in 
the  ear  of  an  administration  which 
seems  oblivious  to  the  increasing  dis- 
trust by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Reagan  policy  in  Central 
America. 

Although  we  have  all  been  aware  of 
the  President's  support  for  covert  op- 
erations over  the  past  several  years, 
the  unlawful  and  inflammatory  ac- 
tions of  the  CIA  to  gain  an  upper 
hand  in  the  region  have  plunged  the 
United  States  to  new  depths.  Under 
this  administration,  we  have  compro- 
mised our  standing  as  a  nation  that 
supports  freedom,  democracy,  and 
human  rights  in  Central  America  and 
around  the  world.  Instead,  we  violated 
international  law  by  mining  Nicara- 
gua's harbors;  we  have  declared  our- 
selves immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on 
issues  related  to  Central  America;  and 
we  have  continued  to  pour  massive 
amounts  of  arms  into  the  region  to 
prop  up  regimes  which  often  use  these 
weapons  to  violate  the  rights  of  their 
own  citizens.  It  appears  that  President 
Reagan  is  on  a  misguided  mission  to 
advance  American  policy  at  any  moral 
or  political  cost,  with  little  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  our  allies  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Europe. 


The  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors 
points  out  yet  another  seamy  aspect  of 
this  administration's  Central  Ameri- 
can policy:  Military  solutions  in  the 
region  receive  the  highest  priority.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  we  must  acknowledge 
here  today  the  beginnings  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  possibly  large-scale  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  in  Central 
America.  It  is  obvious  to  any  observer 
of  this  situation  that  diplomacy  and 
negotiations  are  alien  to  this  adminis- 
tration's policy.  The  Pentagon  and  the 
CIA  are  busily  invovled  in  the  contin- 
gency planning  of  a  master  strategy 
for  a  military  solution  to  the  conflict 
in  Central  America.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, the  institution  officially 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  diplo- 
matic initiatives  of  this  country  has 
been  relegated  to  a  back  seat  on  this 
issue.  One  does  wonder  if  the  State 
Department  is  involved  with  our  Cen- 
tral America  policy  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  sliding  into  war.  if 
it  is  not  too  late  already,  the  Congress 
must  take  concrete  steps  to  put  some 
reins  on  the  administration's  policies 
in  Central  America.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  the  destabilizing  actions 
w-hich  are  pushing  our  country  and 
our  soldiers  into  a  prolonged  military 
engagement.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 290  puts  the  administration  on 
notice  that  it  had  better  begin  to 
think  about  other  strategies  for  resolv- 
ing the  serious  problems  in  Central 
America.  By  adopting  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  will  clearly  state  that  it 
wants  an  end  to  this  President's  spiral- 
ing  militarization  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ica conflict,  a  policy  which  has  not 
brought  us  one  step  closer  to  peace 
since  Mr.  Reagan  took  office.* 
*  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
participation  in  covert  operations  has 
long  been  a  dark  spot  on  our  commit- 
ment to  the  self  determination  of  for- 
eign nations.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  the  unsuccessful  action  to  rescue 
the  hostages  in  Iran,  no  covert  action 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  has 
brought  credit  to  this  Nation.  Ameri- 
can covert  support  of  the  Shah  in  Iran 
restored  him  to  power,  but  is  directly 
traceable  as  the  root  of  the  fundamen- 
talist regime  now  in  power  in  Tehran. 
Covert  support  of  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship contributed  to  its  eventual 
overthrow-.  No  one  will  argue  that  the 
Chilean  people  are  better  off  today 
than  they  were  before  the  CIA-backed 
overthrow  of  the  AUende  government. 

Excesses  by  the  CIA  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's  led  to  strict  restrictions 
being  placed  on  the  covert  community 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  clear  that  under 
this  administration  those  restrictions 
are  being  circumvented  at  every  turn. 
This  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  Nicaragua.  The  House  has  consist- 
ently fought  the  administration  over 
its  illegal  and  unjustifiable  support  of 
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the  Contra  rebel  movement  operating 
out  of  Honduras— a  movement  created 
by  the  CIA.  and  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Yet  despite  legislative  re- 
strictions, American  involvement  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  revelation  that 
the  President  himself  authorized  the 
mining  of  the  main  ports  of  Nicaragua 
has  simply  escalated  and  made  more 
dangerous  what  has  always  been  a  bad 
idea.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  will  not  stop  until  it  is 
forced  to  stop.  The  time  has  come  to 
take  strong  action. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  to  mine  Nicaraguan  ports.  This 
is  an  essential  step  in  terminating 
United  States  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua. A  failure  to  pass  this  resolution 
will  have  the  effect  of  condoning  what 
one  senior  Senator  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  own  party  has  referred  to  as 
'an  act  of  war." 

We  are  not  at  war  with  Nicaragua- 
yet.  If  the  administration  is  allowed  to 
continue  its  headlong  rush  toward 
confrontation,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
make  that  claim  in  a  few  months.* 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress wants  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  it 
too,  when  the  issue  is  Nicaragua.  This 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  is  in 
truth  meaningless— we  should  either 
cut  off  the  funding  for  covert  aid  or 
keep  quiet  about  it,  but  this  resolution 
does  neither. 

Last  year  we  discussed  replacing 
funding  for  covert  interdiction  of  arms 
to  and  from  Nicaragua  with  overt 
funds,  which  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time  would  mean  we  would  have  to 
shoot  down  a  few  planes  and  sink  a 
few  ships— which  even  the  present 
covert  mining  has  not  done.  We  gave 
the  administration  the  money  for 
covert  aid  to  the  Contras  to  help  inter- 
dict the  arms  supply  to  rebels  in  El 
Salvador  and  elsewhere,  so  we  should 
not  be  so  surprised  and  indignant 
when  the  administration  uses  that 
funding  to  interdict  the  arms.  Some 
numbers  of  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees were  aware,  protestations  of  igno- 
rance notwithstanding.  The  Congress 
is  not  lilly-white  in  this  matter,  and 
should  not  pretend  to  be  so. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is  a 
purely  political  exercise  in  rhetoric 
which  will  accomplish  nothing.  We 
should  either  vote  to  cut  off  funding 
or  continue  it.  We  should  not  be 
voting  on  a  nonbinding  piece  of  paper 
that  will  help  further  the  illusion  of 
our  innocence  in  this  matter.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  favor  mining  Nicara- 
guan waters:  I  am  just  uncertain  as  to 
which  I  favor  less,  the  mining  or  this 
resolution.* 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290,  a 
resolution  to  prohibit  futher  appro- 
priations for  mining  the  harbors  in 
Nicaragua.  I  see  absolutely  no  justifi 


cation  for  this  action  and  I  am  ap- 
palled that  our  President  has  author- 
ized it.  Our  aggressive  policies  in  Cen- 
tral America,  better  known  as  covert 
war,  must  be  stopped  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Not  only  are  we  further  destabilizing 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
supervising  the  mining  of  the  Nicara- 
guan harbors,  but  we  are  alienating 
other  friendly  nations  which  use  these 
ports  for  trade.  Case  in  point:  France 
had  already  agreed  to  help  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  in  their  attempts  to 
detonate  some  of  the  mines  so  that 
their  ships  will  no  longer  be  in  danger 
when  they  enter  the  harbors.  Must  we 
isolate  our  allies  as  well  as  our  adver- 
saries in  our  attempt,  Monroe  Doc- 
trine notwithstanding,  to  bully  the 
Sandinistas  out  of  power? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  outraged.  With 
the  recent  passage  in  the  Senate  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  492  as  amend- 
ed to  include  $21  million  for  covert  ac- 
tivities against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  with  the  United  States  un- 
precedented withdrawal  from  World 
Court  jurisdiction  for  a  2-year  period 
as  it  relates  to  rulings  in  Central 
American  disputes,  and  with  the  dis- 
closure of  the  CIA's  role  in  the  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  ports,  a  new  post- World 
War  II  low  in  American  foreign  policy 
has  been  reached. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  show  our 
President  that  the  resolution  at  hand 
has  bipartisan  support  as  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  did  2  days 
ago.  Americans  are  crying  out  for  an 
end  to  this  madness  and  I  believe  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  constitu- 
ents, and  to  future  generations  to 
return  some  sanity  and  foresight  to 
our  foreign  policy  goals. 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pride 
ourselves  as  a  nation  governed  by  the 
rule  of  law.  In  the  last  few  days,  how- 
ever, we  in  the  Congress  learned  that 
the  administration  has  seriously  vio- 
lated law  by  mining  the  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua  without  properly 
and  fully  informing  the  Congress  that 
it  was  carrying  out  such  activities. 
This  is  a  clear  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  regarding  the  con- 
gressional role  in  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions. 

The  administration  is  misleading  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  de- 
fying American  and  world  opinion,  re- 
fusing to  give  the  Contadora  initiative 
a  proper  opportunity  to  succeed,  and 
ignoring  the  counsel  of  many  of  our 
closest  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  adopt  the  resolution  before  the 
House  today  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congre.ss  that  no  funds  may  be 
used  to  plan,  direct,  execute,  or  sup- 
port the  mining  of  the  ports  or  territo- 
rial waters  of  Nicaragua.* 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  the  President  to 
conduct  our  Nations  foreign  policies 


and  to  be  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces  and 
through  our  Nation's  unique  system  of 
checks  and  balances  the  Congress  re- 
tains the  power  to  fund  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  and  policies  and  to  de- 
clare war.  Only  the  Congress  can  de- 
clare war— not  the  President  and  cer- 
tainly not  overzealous  operatives  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  telling  you,  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  institution, 
something  that  we  already  do  not 
know.  I  just  wonder  if  the  President 
understands  or  appreciates  the  ramifi- 
cations of  his  policies  and  actions 
against  the  internationally  recognized 
Nicaraguan  Government.  The  mining 
of  harbors  is  an  act  of  war.  It  is  an  act 
that  our  Nation  has  not  engaged  in 
since  we  mined  Haiphong  Harbor  in 
North  Vietnam  in  the  early  seventies 
and  in  my  mind,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  inform  the  President  that  his 
not  so  secret  and  undeclared  war  in 
Central  America  is  over.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  support  it  and  we  in 
the  Congress  must  not  fund  it  any 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  our  long-term 
policy  goals  in  Central  America?  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  origins  of  revolution 
in  Central  America  basically  stem 
from  socieconomic  imbalances,  I  sup- 
pose that  our  policies  are  intended  to 
promote  greater  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica such  that  the  nations  and  societies 
within  this  region  can  live  in  domestic 
peace  and,  as  a  result,  maintain  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. In  this  way.  democracies  should 
be  saved  from  becoming  tyrannies  of 
either  the  political  left  or  right.  If  suc- 
cessful, these  policies  will  then  serve 
to  isolate  and  deter  Soviet-Cuban  in- 
fluence or  adventurism  within  this 
vital  region  and  thus,  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests  are  served  and  world 
peace  is  maintained  until  the  next 
global  trouble  spot  erupts  into  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  what  I  per- 
ceive should  be  our  policy  goals  and 
objectives  in  Central  America  but  per- 
ceptions and  realities  are  oftentimes 
two  distinctly  different  things  and 
today,  our  President's  policies  toward 
Central  America  in  general  but  more 
specifically  toward  Nicaragua  are  inch- 
ing us  closer  and  closer  into  a  morass 
that  like  Vietnam  will  be  all  too  costly 
in  terms  of  human  life  to  both  our 
Nation  and  our  neighbors.  Why  should 
we  do  this?  Are  the  lessons  of  history 
so  easily  forgotten?  Does  the  President 
have  a  sense  of  history  that  includes 
an  understanding  of  our  experiences 
in  Vietnam  and  Iran?  I  wonder. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  laws  and  our  rep- 
sect  for  the  law  has  served  us  well.  We 
are  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
other  nations  and  peoples  have  looked 
to  us  as  an  shining  example  of  what  a 


Government  should  be  to  its  people, 
its  friends,  and  adversaries.  Today, 
however,  that  image  is  at  risk  because 
of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  that 
holds  the  norms  of  both  domestic  and 
international  law  in  blatant  disregard. 

This  "brinkmanship  "  policy  threat- 
ens U.S.  leadership  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, runs  the  very  real  risk  of  pre- 
cipitating a  regional  war  within  Cen- 
tral America  that  could  bring  our 
Nation  into  direct  confrontation  with 
Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and  perhaps  even 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  can  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  possibly  be 
thinking  of  when  they  suggest  and  ap- 
prove of  such  tactics?  Why  does  the 
President  approve  a  policy  that  even 
our  allies  perceive  of  as  a  policy  of  ter- 
rorism? How  can  he  do  so  without 
apology  or  shame?  Are  these  policies 
that  will  serve  to  benefit  long-term 
U.S.  national  security  interests  within 
Central  America?  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  so  and  believe  that  we  must  con- 
demn this  policy  and  forbid  the  Presi- 
dent from  continuing  these  mining  op- 
erations. Further,  I  believe  that  we 
must  induce  his  reconsideration  of  his 
decision  not  to  recognize  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court— an  institu- 
tion that  we  helped  to  create  and  have 
relied  upon  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  extreme  hope 
that  we  overwhelmingly  pass  this  reso- 
lution today.  However,  because  of  its 
nonbinding  nature,  it  is  also  my  hope 
that  we  then  move  on  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  and  pass  more  effective  leg- 
islation such  as  those  resolutions  (H.J. 
Res.  539  and  540)  that  were  introduced 
by  our  esteemed  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  on  Monday  and 
that  will  be  binding  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Speaker,  as  lawmakers,  we 
hold  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  Consti- 
tution, we  have  not  declared  war  upon 
Nicaragua  and  regardless  of  what  the 
President  informs  us  are  the  merits  of 
his  undeclared  war  in  Central  America 
and  upon  Nicaragua,  we  must  reign 
both  the  President  and  the  CIA  in 
before  we  find  ourselves  in  an  open 
and  deadly  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290,  prohibiting  funds  to 
mine  ports  in  Nicaragua. 

The  active  participation  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  ports  represents 
a  dangerous  and  unacceptable  escala- 
tion of  our  Nation's  involvement  in 
Central  America's  hostilities. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Dam  has  claimed  that  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  assisting 
such  mining  as  an  act  of  collective 
self-defense. 

We  can  well  imagine  what  our  reac- 
tion would  be  if  this  same  twisted  in- 
terpretation of  international  law  were 
used  against  the  United  States.  What 


if  Nicaragua,  or  Cuba,  or  the  Soviet 
Union  helped  mine  U.S.  ports  as  an 
'act  of  collective  self-defense"  because 
of  our  covert  support  of  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua? 

The  United  States  regularly  speaks 
in  support  of  peace  and  self-determi- 
nation and  against  state-sponsored  ter- 
rorism. But  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  the  actions  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Reagan 
administration  in  this  case  have  irrep- 
arably harmed  our  Nation's  credibility. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  to  try  to 
undo  some  of  the  damage  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  done.* 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  concurrent  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  the  ports  or  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Nicaragua.  I  take 
this  action  and  position  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  apprehension  about  the  true 
motives  of  this  administration  in  Cen- 
tral America.  We  have  deviated  from 
the  precarious  balance  we  need  to  suc- 
ceed in  Central  America.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  a 
military  quagmire  which  actions  such 
as  the  mining  would  certainly  do. 

I  was  one  of  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  last  year  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  Boland  amendment 
which  barred  the  use  of  funds  for 
covert  actions  in  Nicaragua  and  pro- 
vided $50  million  to  friendly  Central 
American  governments  in  their  efforts 
to  interdict  Nicaraguan  or  Cuban  arms 
shipments  across  their  borders.  I  be- 
lieved then  as  I  do  now  that  that  was 
the  way  for  our  policy  to  go— namely 
maintain  a  presence  in  Nicaragua  but 
not  immerse  ourselves  militarily. 

There  is  concern  in  this  Nation 
about  what  our  policy  is  in  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America  for  that  matter. 
The  mining  operation  may  go  down  in 
history  as  the  collective  straw  which 
might  have  broken  the  populace's 
back  in  terms  of  acceptance  of  these 
policies.  The  administration  defended 
the  action  as  being  in  self-defense. 
They  also  said  the  operation  has 
ended.  The  question  is  why  did  it 
happen?  The  question  is  why  was  nei- 
ther the  advise  or  consent  of  Congress 
sought?  The  mining  operation  was  a 
grievous  mistake  one  which  puts  the 
United  States  in  a  most  unfortunate 
position  in  terms  of  being  in  violation 
of  international  law  as  well  as  being 
clearly  in  the  position  of  displaying  a 
warlike  mentality  which  does  us  great 
harm  in  the  world  community. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  resolution  and 
an  end  to  this  type  of  action  in  Nicara- 
gua. Let  the  United  States  be  in  the 
position  of  adhering  to  the  rule  of  law 
not  operating  in  contempt  of  it.* 

*  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
in  the  last  year  this  House  voted  to  cut 
off  all  CIA-backed  covert  aid  designed 
to  overthrow  the  present  goverrunent 


in  Nicaragua.  Until  last  Monday,  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  diligent- 
ly backed  President  Reagan  on  this 
issue,  preventing  any  limits  on  the  ad- 
ministration's deepening  involvement 
in  a  secret  war.  Now  with  the  revela- 
tion that  the  CIA  has  secretly  been  in- 
volved in  mining  the  ports  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  administration  has  gone  too 
far  even  for  those  who  in  the  past 
have  supported  administration  actions 
in  that  region. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  set 
the  limits  within  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  conduct- 
ed. In  pursuit  of  this  principle,  I  urge 
support  for  the  measure  already  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  the  Senate  that 
expresses  the  disapproval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Reagan  administration's 
recent  actions  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
position  of  the  Congress  that  no  funds 
be  used  to  mine  harbors  of  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 

A  number  of  our  closest  allies,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain  and  Japan,  con- 
tinue to  do  business  with  Nicaragua 
and  are  having  their  vessels  in  Nicara- 
guan ports  threatened  by  the  mines 
that  the  President  has  used  U.S.  tax 
dollars  to  deploy.  This  is  no  way  to  get 
along  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  just  as  importantly,  the  ad- 
ministration has  subjected  the  United 
States  to  ridicule  by  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  not  to  accept  World 
Court  jurisdiction  in  disputes  against 
the  United  States  affecting  Central 
America  for  the  next  2  years.  The 
question  immediately  springs  to  mind, 
■What  is  it  about  2  years  that  we 
should  know  about? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
do  not  want  our  country  involved  in  a 
dirty  little  war  where  death  is  caused 
for  nothing  and  where  the  loss  of  life 
has  nothing  to  do  with  life  in  the 
United  States. 

In  my  view,  it  is  critical  that  we 
unite  behind  this  resolution  and  join 
the  Senate  in  sending  the  clearest 
message  to  President  Reagan  that 
enough  is  enough.  The  CIA  should  get 
out  of  Nicaragua,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  strongly  support  this  measure.* 
*  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  290  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  mining  of  territorial 
waters  or  ports  in  Nicaragua  should 
not  be  curtailed.  I  maintain  that  any 
operation  or  action  that  lessens  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Sandinistas  to  support 
the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  should 
be  actively  pursued. 

There  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  the 
greatest  single  source  of  insurgency, 
subversion,  and  instability  in  Central 
America.  Better  than  80  percent  of  the 
arms  and  munitions  sent  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Cubans  to  the  Salvadoran 
terrorists  pass  through  Nicaragua,  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Sandinistas  are 
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willing  to  bring  an  end  to  this  activity. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  at  the 
very  least  we  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  do  so.  If  that  means  mining 
the  harbors,  or  even  establishing  a 
blockade  like  that  used  so  courageous- 
ly by  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
future  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  region  to  take  these  measures. 

Mining  the  harbors  in  Nicaragua  is 
meant  to  put  the  economic  squeeze  on 
the  Sandinistas,  not  to  sink  ships.  The 
mines  that  are  being  planted  by  the 
Contras  are  small,  hand-made  acoustic 
mines  that  are  not  even  capable  of 
sinking  a  ship;  they  are  designed  solely 
to  discourage  and  harrass  arriving  ves- 
sels. But  if  the  Nicaraguan  economy  is 
in  jeopardy,  it  becomes  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  export  arms  and  mu- 
nitions to  El  Salvador.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  very  real  sense,  defending  de- 
mocracy in  El  Salvador.  This  tactic- 
hitting  economic  rather  than  military 
targets— is  the  same  one  that  worked 
with  such  remarkable  success  for  the 
Sandinistas  as  they  fought  to  over- 
throw Somoza.  The  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor are  using  the  same  tactic  there. 
too.  By  undermining  the  economy,  an 
eventual  overthrow  is  greatly  facilitat- 
ed. 

But  suddenly,  when  the  Sandinistas 
find  themselves  in  the  role  of  victims 
rather  than  perpetrators,  they  cry 
foul  and  call  us  and  the  Contras  viola- 
tors of  international  law  and  ruthless 
terrorists.  The  whole  thing  seems  ex- 
tremely ironic  to  me.  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago.  they  were  the  ones  doing 
the  disrupting,  and  in  their  case  it  was 
somehow  justified.  Now.  however,  the 
roles  are  reversed  and  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  like  it  one  bit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290.  It 
sends  a  message  to  Managua  that  will 
most  certainly  be  heard  in  Havana  and 
Moscow,  and  I  think  it  is  a  message 
that  will  only  further  weaken  our  al- 
ready eroded  foreign  policy  for  Cen- 
tral America.  We  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  defend  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  that  region.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 290,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  little  choice  but  to  take  this 
action.  As  those  in  this  body  are 
aware,  I  have  supported  the  efforts  of 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  While 
America  is  many  voices,  I  have  always 
believed  that  we  must  speak  as  one 
voice  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  have  supported  efforts  by  the 
President  to  bring  stability  to  Central 
America  but,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  clearly  author- 
ized the  mining  of  the  harbors  of  an- 
other nation,  a  heinous  act.  The  Presi- 
dent's act  is.  by  all  accounts,  an  act  of 
war,  an  act  which  we  have  a  pressing 
duty  to  oppose. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supported  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  aid  coun- 
tries seeking  democratic  solutions  to 
their  problems.  It  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  so.  But.  it  is  the  same  moral 
sense  that  obliges  me  to  rise  today  and 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
vote  as  I  shall,  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution.ft 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  outrage  and 
frustration  at  the  administration's  in- 
volvement of  the  CIA  in  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors  along  with  the 
Nicaraguan  rebel  forces. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  President 
would  sanction  such  an  action  against 
any  country  without  congressional  ap- 
proval, most  particularly  one  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations, 
but  such  behavior  is  traditionally  con- 
sidered an  act  of  war.  The  most  incred- 
ible aspect  of  this  operation  is  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  could  be  maintained 
as  a  covert  action,  when  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  capable  of 
mining  these  harbors  that  would  ever 
consider  such  an  action.  Even  our 
allies  have  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  these  actions,  and  are  considering 
offering  their  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  remove  the 
mines. 

This  is  not  responsible  behavior,  be- 
fitting of  the  world's  greatest  super- 
power. We  cannot  afford  to  act  as  if  in 
a  vacuum,  swinging  our  military  might 
in  whatever  direction  might  best  fit 
our  interests  at  any  particular 
moment.  It  is  imperative  that  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  take  into  account 
the  world  order  which  we  supposedly 
support  and  the  norms  of  behavior 
which  we  expect  from  other  nations. 
Nicaragua  is  not  such  a  grave  threat  to 
the  United  States  that  we  can  justify 
the  waiving  of  international  law  and 
accepted  conventions  of  behavior. 
There  exist  many  other  methods  of 
applying  pressure  on  the  Sandinista 
government  which  do  not  involve  sabo- 
tage of  the  country's  ports. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Mr.  Barnes'  resolution  which 
deplores  CIA  involvement  in  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  and 
states  that  no  government  funds  may 
be  expended  for  that  purpose.  This 
body  has  twice  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
covert  operations  of  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  and  it  is  time  that  we  bring 
some  force  to  this  conviction.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  this  resolution  be  approved  be- 
cause it  is  manifestly  improper  for  the 
United  States  to  mine  the  harbors  of  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 
The  U.S.  Constitution  wisely  provides 
that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war. 
That  makes  it  difficult  to  go  to  war 
and  it  should  be  difficult.  If  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  we  should  go  to  war  he 


can  recommend  that  course  but  I  have 
not  heard  that  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  is  neither  illegal  nor  improper  for 
the  United  States  to  assist  a  friendly 
nation  with  arms  and  finance  but 
what  is  prohibited  by  this  resolution  is 
an  act  of  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  that  is  contrary  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  as  well  as  violation  of 
our  treaties  and  our  statutory  law. 
The  United  States  should  uphold 
international  law.  not  violate  it.« 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  clear  up  one  misconcep- 
tion that  has  somehow  found  its  way 
into  this  debate. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  votes  in  other  places  as  evi- 
dence of  bipartisan  support  of  this  res- 
olution. Let  me  disabuse  you  of  this 
idea. 

The  fact  that  Members  of  both  par- 
ties voted  for  this  language  in  some 
other  place  is  not  proof  of  bipartisan- 
ship. It  is  only  proof  that  if  you  come 
up  with  something  that  has  no  mean- 
ing, creates  no  policy,  changes  no 
facts,  alters  no  programs,  and  offers 
no  direction,  you  can  either  vote  for  it 
or  not  vote  for  it.  Who  cares? 

So  what  if  some  people  voted  for 
this  resolution.  I  could  make  the  case 
that  they  did  so  not  because  they 
thought  the  resolution  had  substance 
but  precisely  because  they  knew  it  had 
no  substance. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  only  have 
yet  another  example  of  this  old  truth: 
if  you  offer  people  something  that 
neither  changes  reality  or  offers  new 
directions,  they  treat  it  with  amused 
contempt. 

Here,  in  the  House,  we  take  these 
things  more  seriously.  That  is  why  I 
urge  a  vote  against  this  resolution— 
not  because  it  means  anything,  but  be- 
cause by  voting  against  it  we  show  our 
contempt  for  its  lack  of  substance. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  is  left  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Hyde)  to  give  a  summary  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  for  whatever 
other  purposes  he  may  have. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  at  each  desk  a 
record  vote.  No.  445.  passed  by  this 
House  on  September  6,  1979,  in  case 
Members  who  were  here  at  the  time 
would  like  to  check  their  votes  before 
they  cast  this  vote. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  enlighten  my  col- 
leagues as  we  draw  near  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  debate,  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention rollcall  vote  No.  445  by  this 
House  on  September  6,  1979,  about  3 
months  after  the  Sandinistas  took 
power  in  Nicaragua.  The  amendment 
reads: 

Sec.  527.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  any  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
without  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

Further,  I  include  the  actual  vote  of 
that  rollcall  and  leave  a  copy  at  each 
desk  so  that  before  this  vote,  each  of 
you.  and  particularly  Mr.  Harkin  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas,  can 
review  their  votes.  The  amendment  to 
preclude  the  spending  of  appropriated 
funds  for  Nicaragua  by  the  President 
without  prior  approval  of  Congress 
failed  189  yes  to  221  no.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Wright,  and  219  others  voted 
"No,"  to  allow  President  Carter  to 
spend  money  to  support  a  Sandinista 
regime. 

Roll  No.  445 

AYES— 189 

Abdnor.  Ambro.  Andrews.  N.  Dak..  Apple- 
gate.  Archer.  Ashbrook.  Atkinson.  Badham. 
Bafalis.  Bailey.  Bauman.  Beard.  R.I..  Ben- 
nett. Bereuter.  Bethune.  Bevill.  Biaggi. 
Boner.  Bouquard.  Breaux.  Brinkley.  Broom- 
field.  Brown.  Ohio.  Broyhill.  Burgener. 
Byron.  Campbell,  Carney.  Cheney.  Clausen. 
Cleveland. 

dinger.  Coleman.  Collins.  Tex..  Corcoran. 
Cotter.  Courier.  Crane.  Daniel.  Crane. 
Philip.  Daniel.  Dan.  Daniel.  R.  W..  Danne- 
meyer.  Davis.  Mich..  Davis.  S.C..  Deckard. 
Derwinski.  Devine.  Dickinson.  Dornan. 
Duncan.  Term..  Early.  Edwards.  Okla.,  Eng- 
hsh.  Evans.  Del..  Evans.  Ind..  Pish.  Plippo. 
Pountain.  Frost.  Gaydos.  Oilman.  Oingrich. 
Glickman. 

Goldwater.  Gradison.  Gramm.  Grassley. 
Grisham.  Gudger.  Ouyer.  Hagedom.  Hall. 
Tex..  Hammerschmidt.  Hance.  Harsha. 
Heckler.  Hillis.  Holland.  Hopkins.  Horton, 
Hubbard.  Huckaby.  Hutto.  Ichord.  Jacobs. 
Jeffries.  Jenrette.  Jones.  N.C..  Jones.  Okla.. 
Kelly.  Kemp.  Kindness.  Kramer.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

Latta.  Leach.  La..  Leath.  Tex..  Lee.  Lent. 
Levitas.  Lewis.  Livingston.  Loeffler.  Long. 
La..  Lott.  Lujan.  Lungren.  McClory. 
McDade.  McDonald,  Madigan.  Marks.  Mar- 
lenee,  Marriott.  Mavroules.  Mica.  Michel. 
Miller.  Ohio.  Minish.  Mitchell.  N.Y..  Mont- 
gomery. Moore.  Moorhead.  Calif..  Mottl, 
Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa..  Murtha.  Myers.  Ind..  Nelson. 
Nichols.  O'Brien.  Pashayan.  Paul,  Quayle. 
Quillen.  Regula.  Rhodes,  Rinaldo,  Ritter. 
Roberts.  Robinson.  Rose.  Roth.  Rudd,  Run- 
nels, Santini,  Satterfield,  Sawyer,  Schulze, 
Sensenbrenner.  Shelby.  Shumway,  Shuster. 
Slack.  Smith.  Nebr..  Snyder.  Solomon. 

Spence.  Staggers.  Stangeland,  Stenholm. 
Stockman.  Stratton.  Stump,  Symms.  Synar, 
Taylor.  Thomas,  Trible,  Vander  Jagt. 
■Walker.  Wampler.  Watkins.  White.  White- 
hurst.  Whitley,  Whittaker,  Whitten,  Wil- 
liams, Ohio,  Wilson,  Bob,  Wilson,  Tex.. 
Winn.  Wolff.  Wyatt.  Wydler.  Wylie.  Yatron. 
Young.  Fla..  Zeferetti. 
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Addabbo,  Akaka.  Albosta.  Alexander.  An- 
derson, Calif.,  Anderson,  III,  Andrews,  N.C., 


Annunzio.  Anthony.  Ashley.  Aspin,  AuCoin. 
Baldus.  Barnard.  Barnes.  Bedell.  Beilenson. 
Benjamin.  Bingham.  Blanchard,  Boggs. 
Boland.  Boiling.  Bonior.  Bonker.  Bowen. 
Brademas.  Brodhead.  Brooks.  Brown.  Calif.. 
Buchanan. 

Burlison.  Burton.  John.  Burton.  Phillip. 
Butler.  Carr.  Cavanaugh.  Chappell.  Chis- 
holm.  Clay.  Coelho.  Collins.  111..  Conable. 
Conte.  Corman.  Coughlin.  D'Amours.  Dan- 
ielson.  Daschle,  de  la  Garza.  Dellums.  Dicks. 
Diggs.  Dingell.  Dixon.  Dodd.  Donnelly. 
Dougherty.  Downey.  Drinan.  Duncan. 
Oreg..  Eckhardt.  Edgar.  Edwards.  Ala..  Ed- 
wards. Calif..  Emery.  Erdahl.  Erlenborn. 

Ertel.  Evans.  Ga..  Pary.  Pascell.  Fazio. 
Fenwick.  Perraro.  Pindley.  Fisher.  Fithian. 
Plorio.  Foley.  Ford.  Mich..  Ford,  Tenn..  Por- 
sythe.  Fowler.  Frenzel.  Garcia.  Gephardt. 
Giaimo.  Gibbons.  Ginn.  Gonzalez.  Goodling. 
Gore.  Gray. 

Green,  Guarini.  Hall.  Ohio.  Hamilton. 
Hanley.  Harkin.  Harris.  Hawkins.  Hefner. 
Heftel.  Hightower.  Holtzman.  Howard. 
Hughes.  Hyde.  Ireland.  Jeffords.  Jenkins. 
Johnson.  Calif..  Johnson,  Colo..  Jones. 
Tenn..  Kastenmeier.  Kazen.  Kildee.  Kogov- 
sek. 

Kostmayer.  LaPalce.  Leach.  Iowa.  Le- 
derer.  Lehman.  Leland.  Lloyd,  Long.  Md.. 
Lowry.  Luken.  McCloskey.  McCormack. 
McHugh.  McKay.  McKinney.  Maguire. 
Markey.  Martin.  Mathis.  Matsui.  Mattox. 
Mazzoli.  Mikulski.  Mikva.  Mineta.  Mitchell. 
Md. 

Moakley.  Moffett.  Mollohan.  Moorhead. 
Pa..  Murphy.  111..  Myers.  Pa..  Natcher.  Neal. 
Nedzi.  Nolan.  Nowak.  Oakar.  Oberstar. 
Obey.  Ottinger,  Panetta.  Patten.  Pease.  Per- 
kins. Petri.  Peyser,  Pickle.  Preyer,  Price. 
Pritchard. 

Pursell.  Rahall.  Railsback.  Rangel,  Ratch- 
ford.  Reuss.  Richmond.  Rodino.  Roe.  Rosen- 
thal. Rostenkowski.  Royer.  Russo.  Sabo. 
Scheuer.  Schroeder.  Sebelius.  Seiberling. 
Shannon.  Sharp,  Skelton.  Snowe,  Solarz,  St 
Germain.  Stack.  Stanton. 

Stark.  Steed.  Stewart.  Stokes.  Studds. 
Swift.  Tauke.  Thompson.  Traxler.  Udall. 
Ullman.  Van  Deerlin.  Vanik.  Vento.  Volk- 
mer.  Walgren,  Waxman,  Weiss.  Williams, 
Mont..  Wirth.  Wolpc.  Wright.  Yates.  Young. 
Mo..  Zablocki. 
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Beard.  Tenn..  Carter.  Conyers.  Derrick. 
Flood.  Fuqua.  Hansen.  Hinson.  Hollenbeck. 
Holt.  Lundine.  McEwen.  Miller.  Calif..  Pat- 
terson, Pepper.  Rousselot.  Roybal.  Simon. 
Smith.  Iowa.  Spellman.  Treen.  Weaver. 
Wilson.  C.  H..  Young.  Alaska,* 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers will  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  provide  some  balance  and  reci- 
procity to  this  otherwise  unbalanced, 
unreciprocal  resolution. 

What  it  will  say  is  simply  that  no 
funds  hereafter  appropriated  in  any 
act  of  Congress  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  directing, 
executing,  supporting  the  mining  of 
ports  or  territorial  waters  of  Nicara- 
gua if  the  Congress  certifies  that  the 
Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua  has  ceased  to  use 
the  use  of  its  territory  for  the  support, 
supply,  training,  or  command  of  any 
nation,  group,  organization,  move- 
ment, or  individual  engaged  in  activi- 
ties aimed  at  the  subversion  of  neigh- 
boring states. 


The  Members  will  have  a  chance  to 
put  a  little  balance  in  here. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  the  high 
moral  ground,  because  that  is  what  I 
have  heard  repeated  by  two  gentlemen 
from  Florida  who  said  that  you  have 
got  to  keep  the  high  moral  ground. 

I  suggest  when  you  defend  freedom, 
you  are  always  on  the  high  moral 
ground.  But.  I  also  suggest,  if  you  have 
not  been  mugged  by  reality,  that  you 
ought  to  be,  that  your  adversary  picks 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  level  of 
attack. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  that  now.  Your 
adversary  picks  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  level  of  attack.  And  you  either 
respond  now  or  you  die.  That  is  called 
Hyde's  law.  You  learn  it  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  Come  with  me  and  I  will 
show  you.  I  will  take  you  to  some 
neighborhoods  where  you  get  in  the 
gutter,  if  that  is  where  they  take  you, 
or  you  will  get  in  the  alley,  if  that  is 
where  they  take  you,  or  you  die.  Now 
that  is  a  rule  of  life  and  a  rule  of  law. 

You  can  call  it  the  high  moral 
ground  or  anything  you  want. 

I  can  see  General  Custer  saying  to 
his  troops,  "Keep  the  high  moral 
ground,"  as  their  scalps  are  being  cut 
off. 
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I  just  do  not  know  what  world  some 
of  you  people  live  in. 

Covert  activities,  as  though  there  is 
something  obscene  about  that.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  French  under- 
ground? What  about  the  Afghans? 
What  is  our  response  to  the  vicious  vi- 
olence that  is  being  perpetrated  on  the 
Afghan  people?  Three  million  refu- 
gees. Turn  our  backs  on  them?  Do  you 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  kind  of 
smuggle  a  hand  grenade  in  there?  Or 
do  only  the  Soviets  do  that?  Is  that 
your  response?  Keep  the  high  ground 
and  no  covert  activity,  somehow,  and 
declare  war?  Nobody  declares  war  any- 
more. That  involves  treason,  censor- 
ship, trading  with  the  enemy. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  we  did  not 
declare  war  in  Korea,  but  we  did  an 
awful  lot  of  bombing  and  acts  of  war. 
We  did  not  declare  war  in  'Vietnam. 
You  know  that.  But  we  finally  did 
mine,  at  long  last.  Haiphong.  We 
should  have  mined  it  early  on. 

So  I  just  simply  say  to  my  friends, 
you  know,  the  real  world  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  you  evidently 
were  raised  in. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  letter  to  "Dear 
Commandante,  "  dated  March  20,  Mr. 
Gingrich  has  an  objection  to  it.  I  have 
got  another  one.  I  do  not  mind  the 
letter.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  stroke 
fur,  open  windows,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  kill  them  with  kindness.  But 
this  one  line  is  what  I  object  to:  "We 
support  your  decision  to  reduce  press 
censorship." 
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For  your  information,  last  Thursday 
there  was  no  La  Prensa,  none  at  all, 
because  the  Sandinistas  censored  65 
percent  of  it.  Now,  maybe  that  is  not 
censorship  to  you.  maybe  100  percent 
is  what  counts  with  you.  But  I  just 
suggest  that  this  is  a  triumph  of  hope 
over  reality. 

Listen  carefully.  We  are  going  to 
talk  some  more  about  the  motion  to 
recommit.  And  forget  politics  and 
think  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BotAND),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  reference  made  here  to  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
appeared  today.  Let  me  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  response  which  I  sent 
to  the  editor  of  the  journal: 

It  was  with  bemusetnent  that  I  read  your 
April  12  editorial.  ■Anatomy  of  a  Cop  Out. " 
suggesting  that  news  of  the  mining  of  Nica- 
raguan  waters  first  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  "a  few  hours"  af'er  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  had 
been  briefed  by  the  Administration. 

The  Committee  was  briefed  on  the  mining 
on  January  31.  1984.  The  first  news  report 
of  the  mining  appeared  on  April  6.  Further, 
the  news  did  not  break  in  the  Washington 
Post  but  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
leaks.  That  also  was  a  problem  that 
has  been  raised  by  that  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  first  public  report  about  the 
configuration  of  a  sea-going  vessel 
lying  offshore  and  speed  boats  going 
from  the  ship  into  Nicaraguan  waters 
for  purpose  of  attacks  came  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  on  Radio  Managua.  So  no  recent 
story  about  these  details  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  Nicaraguans  or  to  their 
friends. 

The  first  announcement— the  first 
announcement— of  the  mining  was 
made  by  the  Contras— the  Contras— 
not  by  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
not  by  the  CIA.  not  from  the  briefings 
that  we  heard,  but  made  by  the  Con- 
tras on  January  8. 

And  the  first  announcement  of  ships 
being  hit  by  mines  was  made  by  the 
Nicaraguans  themselves.  In  both  cases, 
the  Nicaraguans  knew  about  it  before 
the  American  people  did. 

As  to  the  specific  CIA  involvement, 
that  was  also  disclosed  by  the  Nicara- 
guans. 

So  much  for  leaks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  rhetoric 
has  been  spun  out  of  this  argument. 
We  are  here  for  a  simple  purpose,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)— and.  incidentally, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton),  I  think,  put  it— 
and  in  the  right  light.  This  is  a  simple 
resolution  to  stop  the  mining  of  the 
territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua. 


Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  our  harbors  were  mined  by  any 
nation?  Do  you  think  we  would  sit  idly 
by?  Do  you  think  the  American  people 
would  sit  idly  by?  Of  course,  they 
would  not. 

The  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  has  twice  recommend- 
ed in  this  body  that  the  war  in  Nicara- 
gua be  ended. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  I  ran  into  that 
smoking  gun  syndrome:  "What  did  you 
know?  When  did  you  find  out  about  it? 
What  have  you  done  about  it?" 

Well,  simply,  we  found  out  about  the 
mining  on  January  31.  1984.  And  on 
that  day,  the  committee  was  briefed, 
indicating  that  a  harbor  was  mined. 
Puerto  Sandino.  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
Nicaragua.  When  asked  why  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance, the  response  that  Puerto  San- 
dino is  not  a  harbor,  it  is  an  anchor- 
age. Of  course  they  are  wrong. 

And  that  information  came  to  us 
after  the  harbor  was  mined.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  mining  took  place  in 
February. 

This  committee  has  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibility to  this  House.  When  the 
first  finding  was  made  and  sent  to  this 
committee  on  December  1.  1981.  it  was 
the  kind  of  a  finding  that  required,  de- 
manded, that  this  committee  have  up- 
dates on  that  finding.  And  I  think 
everbody  in  this  House  would  agree 
that  is  what  should  have  been  done. 
And  that  is  what  was  done.  From  that 
time  right  up  until  March  27  of  this 
year  we  have  asked  for  constant  up- 
dates on  this  finding,  because  it  is  a 
very  serious  one. 

I  must  say.  when  that  program  first 
came  to  the  Intelligence  Committee.  I 
supported  it.  It  was  a  limited  program, 
not  one  that  over  the  months  and  over 
the  years  has  escalated  into  a  war— a 
war— if  you  will.  Acts  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Nicaragua  are 
wrong,  absolutely  wrong. 

There  has  been  some  complaint 
about  some  other  body  not  keeping 
pace  with  what  was  happening.  That 
is  their  responsibility.  I  knew  what  my 
responsibility  was,  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  your  committee  knew 
what  their  responsibility  was  to  the 
membership  of  this  House.  And  I  was 
going  to  be  very  sure  that  the  way 
your  committee  handled  this  responsi- 
bility was  one  in  which  you  could 
accept  the  integrity  of  its  members 
and  you  would  have  confidence  in  that 
committee. 

So  we  called  them  again  before  this 
committee  on  March  27,  just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  And  the  indication  then 
was  that  they  had  continued  mining 
harbors  and  had  mined  them  before 
that  briefing,  mining  the  Port  of  Cor- 
into.  which  is  the  largest  port  in  Nica- 
ragua and  a  very  important  one.  We 
were  told  that  the  mines  had  been  laid 
and   they   had   hit   some   seven   ships 


betweeen  the  dates  of  March  7  and 
March  24.  What  kind  of  ships?  A  Japa- 
nese ship  loading  cotton,  a  Panamani- 
an ship  with  molasses,  a  Russian  ship 
with  oil,  other  ships,  fishing  boats 
were  all  hit  by  mines,  none  fatally,  but 
seriously  enough  to  warn  other  ships 
coming  into  those  waters  that  there 
was  a  real  danger  to  those  ships  and 
also  a  danger  to  the  people  who  were 
manning  them. 

Where  did  the  equipment  come 
from,  where  did  the  mines  come  from? 
Who  got  on  the  small  boats  and  where 
did  the  small  boats  come  from?  The 
small  boats  came  from  a  mother  ship 
that  was  lying  in  international  waters 
manned  by  people  paid  by  the  CIA. 

Does  that  not  disturb  you?  Do  you 
not  have  some  feeling  about  this?  Do 
you  not  know  that  this  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion? 

And  so  they  say.  what  did  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  of 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee, what  did  he  do?  What  did  he 
know?  And  why  did  he  not  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

We  have  a  little  bill  resting  over 
there  on  the  Senate  side— which  did 
not  come  to  our  committee.  It  is  a 
backdoor  request  to  the  Senate  for  an 
additional  $21  million  for  the  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua.  We  put  a  cap  on 
that  in  the  1984  appropriation  bill,  a 
cap  of  $24  million.  The  administration 
could  not  spend  another  dime  beyond 
the  $24  million,  and  they  are  rapidly 
running  out  of  it.  They  are  going  to 
run  out  of  it  .sometime  in  the  middle 
of  May.  Now  they  wanted  to  come  in 
for  additional  funding  because  they 
had  accelerated  the  war.  accelerated  it 
by  the  kinds  of  things  we  are  explain- 
ing here  and  other  things  that  had 
been  done  by  those  who  are  operating 
the  boats  in  that  area. 

So  the  bill  is  over  there.  It  was  my 
judgment,  as  a  conferee,  to  go  to  the 
conference,  refuse  to  agree,  and  then 
bring  it  back,  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
and  have  a  secret  session  and  let  this 
whole  House  know  how  this  operation 
had  accelerated  and  what  they  were 
doing  and  let  the  House  then  make  its 
judgment.  Events  have  overtaken  us. 
however,  and  this  resolution  comes 
before  the  House  before  that  supple- 
mental appropriation.  A  secret  session 
now  seems  unnecessary.  Your  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  however,  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  keep  the  House 
fully  informed— and  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  all  aspects  of  this  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  deserves 
the  support  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  because  the  American  people 
want  it.  I  urge  its  adoption. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  485, 
the  previous  question   is  ordered  on 


the  concurrent  resolution  to  final 
adoption. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WALTER 
FLOWERS 

Mr,  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  unhappy  duty  to  inform  this 
Chamber  of  the  untimely  death  of  a 
former  Member,  Walter  Flowers. 

He  was  a  tttan  of  patriotism,  a  man 
of  courage,  and  a  man  that  reminds  us 
as  we  sit  in  this  Chamber,  that  we  all 
do  our  duty  to  these  United  States  in  a 
very  important  way  that  serves  our 
own  conscience,  as  he  always  served 
his  own  conscience. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hyde  moves  to  recommit  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  290)  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  committee  report  the  concur- 
rent resolution  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congre-ss  that  no 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
in  any  Act  of  Congress  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  di- 
recting, executing,  or  supporting  the  mining 
of  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua  if 
the  Congress  certifies  that  the  Government 
of  National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua 
has  ceased  the  use  of  its  territory  for  the 
support,  supply,  training  or  command  of 
any  nation,  group,  organization,  movement 
or  individual  engaged  in  activities  aimed  at 
the  subversion  of  neighboring  states." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  485,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  just  want  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee in  the  House.  He  seemed  to  ex- 
press great  sympathy  for  seven  ships 
with  cargo  to  support  the  Marxist 
country  of  Nicaragua.  I  just  suggest 
that  they  were  not  sunk;  Lloyd's  of 
London  was  notified,  and  all  is  well  in 
the  world.  But  $825  million  of  infra- 
structure has  been  destroyed  in  El  Sal- 
vador by  the  guerrillas  subsidized  and 
supported  by  those  wonderful,  warm 
Sandinistas. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  resolution  is  a 
distraction.  It  is  a  diversion  from  the 
real  issue.  It  is  much  more  interesting 
by  what  it  does  not  say,  than  what  it 
says.  It  is  absolutely  silent  about  the 
landmines  that  were  used  recently  to 


blow  up  aircraft  that  were  delivering 
ballots  to  the  outlands  of  El  Salvador 
so  the  people  in  the  back  country 
could  vote. 

The  landmines  that  are  put  around 
powerlines,  which,  when  the  guerrillas 
bomb  and  destroy,  the  repair  crews 
must  go  in  and  get  their  legs  blown  off 
as  they  repair  them.  I  know  because  I 
have  seen  them. 

It  is  absolutely  silent,  this  resolution 
about  the  concentration  camps  for  the 
Miskito  Indians.  About  the  armed 
forces  of  Nicaragua  which  now  total 
100,000,  and  the  tanks.  The  same 
mindset  that  drafted  this  resolution 
also  uttered  the  words  months  and 
months  ago,  since  we  are  going  back  in 
history,  anybody  but  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

Well,  we  got  rid  of  the  Shah,  we  sure 
did.  Now,  we  have  been  told  we  are  not 
here  to  discuss  Cuba  or  El  Salvador, 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Nicaragua,  no  we 
sure  are  not.  Let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  with  looking  at  the  comprehen- 
sive picture.  Let  us  just  narrowly 
define  the  issue  to  the  mining  in  a 
vacuum.  That  makes  a  lot  of  sense;  as 
I  say.  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind. 

Now,  if  you  find  political  profit  in 
denigrating  the  President,  no  matter 
the  cause,  no  matter  the  cost,  then 
you  vote  for  this  piece  of  political  pos- 
turing. After  all,  this  is  an  election 
year  and  the  only  difference  between 
Jimmy  Carters  Vice  President  and 
George  McGovern's  former  manager  is 
the  one  wants  to  walk  away  from  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  other  wants  to 
run  away  from  Central  America. 

Now,  what  is  at  stake?  What  is  at 
stake?  I  will  tell  you  what  is  at  stake: 
The  survival  of  democracy  in  Central 
America.  The  future  of  the  Caribbean. 
Half  of  our  imports;  half  of  our  ex- 
ports. Three-quarters  of  our  petrole- 
um passes  through  the  Caribbean. 
You  want  to  turn  that  into  a  Cuban 
lake?  Go  right  ahead. 

The  future  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  strategic  crossroads  of  the  world. 
A  lot  of  people  are  at  stake  who  do 
now  want  to  live  under  communism 
and  still  believe  that  we  have  the  will 
and  the  strength  and  the  guts  to  turn 
back  the  revolution  without  frontiers, 
and  our  own  self-respect  is  at  stake 
too. 

To  those  who  delight  in  legalisms, 
and  there  are  plenty  around  here,  let 
me  ask  you  and  suggest  that  you  con- 
sult article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
which  says,  and  I  quote: 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individuals  for 
collective  self-defense. 

Would  you  like  to  take  your  prob- 
lems to  the  World  Court  with  a  Syrian 
judge,  with  a  Soviet  judge,  with  a 
Polish  judge?  Would  you  like  to  dis- 
cuss our  intelligence  operation  in  Cen- 
tral America  with  the  Soviet  judge, 
with  the  Syrian  judge,  with  a  Polish 
judge?  Would  you  like  to  bring  Israel's 
problems  to  the  World  Court?  Would 


you  like  to  bring  the  West  Bank  or  the 
Golan  Heights?  How  come  we  only 
want  to  bring  El  Salvador  to  the 
World  Court,  nothing  else?  It  makes 
an  interesting  speculation. 

Now  the  Judiciary  Committee,  law- 
yers to  the  House,  has  written  a  most 
fascinating  letter  in  which  they  are 
asking  for  a  special  prosecutor  to  look 
into  whether  or  not  a  violation  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  has  been  perpetrated 
by  this  administration.  I  suggest  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  retain 
Ramsey  Clark  or  William  Kunsler  to 
pursue  this  thing.  I  also  suggest  that 
you  look  into  our  aid  to  Great  Britain 
when  they  went  into  the  Falklands. 
because  we  were  not  at  war  with  Ar- 
gentina. 

I  suggest  that  our  aid  to  Turkey  is 
suspect  under  that  act  because  we  are 
not  at  war  with  Cyprus.  I  suggest  our 
aid  to  Israel  is  suspect  because  we  are 
not  at  war  with  Iraq  when  they  went 
in  and  bombed  the  nuclear  facility. 

You  are  opening  up  a  great  can  of 
worms,  and  God  help  some  poor 
Afghan  rebel  if  he  hears  that  we  are 
going  to  invoke  the  Neutrality  Act  as 
we  do  not  give  any  covert  aid  to  any- 
body we  are  not  at  war  with. 

I  thank  you  for  a  marvelous  job. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  485.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  use  the  entire  5  minutes.  I  am  ob- 
viously not  as  eloquent  nor  as  humor- 
ous as  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

Let  me  just  remind  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  a  couple  of  facts:  One  is 
that  this  is  as  the  issue  is.  as  was 
pointed  out  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  to  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  I  quote: 

"An  act  violating  international  law," 
he  said.  "It  is  an  act  of  war;  for  the  life 
of  me.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to 
explain  it." 

D  2300 

I  am  sure  what  he  meant  by  saying 
he  did  not  know  how  we  were  going  to 
explain  it  was  that  he  did  not  know 
how  we  were  going  to  explain  it  to  our 
allies  who  had  voted  in  the  United  Na- 
tains  to  condemn  us.  The  vote  was 
unanimous,  as  you  know,  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  last  week  to  condemn  the 
United  States  action  in  mining  the 
harbors  in  Nicaragua. 

I  am  sure  he  also  meant  that  he  did 
not  know  how  we  were  going  to  ex- 
plain it  to  our  friends,  the  Contadoran 
nations,  Mexico,  Panama.  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  who  are  all  engaged  in  an 
intensive  initiative  to  try  to  bring 
peace  to  Central  America,  all  of  whom 
have  attacked  the  United  States  for 
engaging  in  this  activity. 
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I  am  sure  he  also  meant  that  he  did 
not  know  how  we  were  going  to  ex- 
plain it  to  our  constituents,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  a  right 
to  assume  that  our  Nation  will  abide 
by  the  commitments  we  have  made  to 
our  allies,  abide  by  the  commitments 
we  have  made  to  the  international 
community,  that  we  will,  in  fact,  act  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  inter- 
national law  and  consistent  with  the 
principles  that  the  United  States  has 
always  stood  for. 

As  was  said  so  eloquently  tonight  in 
the  debate,  there  is  no  international 
principle  that  the  United  States  has 
fought  for  longer  than  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas,  freedom  of  com- 
merce. The  very  first  war  the  United 
States  fought  was  against  the  Barbary 
pirates  who  were  impeding  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

And  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  said  day  before  yesterday,  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  are  illegal 
under  international  law  and  endanger 
innocent  citizens,  including  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  high  seas.  I 
might  note  that  there  are  American 
citizens  who  serve  on  ships,  merchant 
marine  ships,  that  sail  in  those  waters, 
and  those  who  support  this  mining  are 
placing  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
in  danger  as  well. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  issue 
before  us  tonight.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  condone  or  support 
any  activities  of  the  Sandinistas  or  the 
Cubans  or  the  Soviets,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The 
issue  before  the  House  is  a  very  clear 
one.  It  is  the  same  issue  that  was 
before  the  other  body  earlier  this 
week.  The  issue  is  very  clear.  It  is 
whether  or  not  Members  of  this  body 
want  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  United  States  engaging  in  the 
mining  of  the  harbors  of  another 
couiiu:  y.  a  country  with  which  we  have 
normal  diplomatic  relations,  a  country 
with  which  we  are  not  at  war. 

It  is  a  very  simple  issue.  I  submit. 
and  I  would  urge  strongly  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  as  we  did  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  where  the  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  bipartisan,  vote  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  It  is  a  clear- 
cut  issue.  We  ought  to  support  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  Members 
will  record  their  votes  by  electronic 
device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144,  noes 
249,  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  891 

AYES- 144 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Packard 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Parris 

Bartlett 

Hiler 

Pashayan 

Bateman 

Hillis 

Petri 

Berruter 

Holt 

Porter 

Bethane 

Hopkins 

Pritchard 

Biliraki.s 

Hubbard 

Pursell 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Ray 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Regula 

BroyhiU 

Hyde 

Ritter 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Roberts 

Byron 

Kasich 

Robin.<ion 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Roemer 

Carney 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Chandler 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Cheney 

Leath 

Sawyer 

dinger 

Lent 

Schaefer 

Coats 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MOi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

Conable 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Corcoran 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Courier 

Lott 

Shuster 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ixjwery  (CA) 

Siljander 

Crane,  Philip 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Smith.  Denny 

Daub 

Madigan 

Smith,  Robert 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Martin  (NO 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (AL> 

McCain 

Stratton 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

McCandless 

Stump 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Taylor 

Fiedler 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

McGrath 

Vucanovich 

Franklin 

Michel 

Walker 

Frenzel 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Gingrich 

Montgomery 

Whiltaker 

Goodling 

Moore 

Williams  (OH) 

Gramm 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Gregg 

Morrison  cWAi 

Wolf 

Gunderson 

Myers 

Wort  ley 

Hall,  Ralph 

Nielsen 

Wylie 

Hall.  Sam 

O  Brien 

Young  1 AK) 

Hanunerschmidt  Oxley 

Young (FL) 

NOES-249 

Ackerman 

Boxer 

de  la  Garza 

Addabbo 

Breaux 

Dellums 

Albosta 

Britt 

Derrick 

Alexander 

Brooks 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Brown  (CA) 

Dingell 

Andrews  (NO 

Brown  (CO) 

Dixon 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bryant 

Donnelly 

Annunzio 

Burton  (CA) 

Dorgan 

Anthony 

Carper 

Dowdy 

Applegate 

Carr 

Downey 

Aspm 

Chappell 

Durbin 

AuCoin 

Clarke 

Dwyer 

Barnes 

Clay 

Dyson 

Bates 

Coelho 

Early 

Beilenson 

Coleman  ( TX ) 

Eckart 

Bennett 

Collins 

Edgar 

Berman 

Conte 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bevill 

Conyers 

English 

Boehlert 

Cooper 

Erdreich 

Boggs 

Coughlin 

Evans (lA) 

Boland 

Coyne 

Evans  (ID 

Bonier 

Crockett 

Fascell 

Bonker 

D' Amours 

Fazio 

Borski 

Darden 

Peighan 

Bosco 

Daschle 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Long  (L.A) 

Rowland 

Flippo 

Long  (MD) 

Roybal 

Flono 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sabo 

Foglietta 

Luken 

Savage 

Foley 

MacKay 

Scheuer 

Ford  (Ml) 

Markey 

Schneider 

Ford(TN) 

Martinez 

Schroeder 

Fowler 

Matsui 

Schumer 

Frank 

Mavroules 

Seiberling 

Fuqua 

Mazzoli 

Shannon 

Garcia 

McCloskey 

Sharp 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Sikorski 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Sisisky 

Gephardt 

McKernan 

Skelton 

Gibbons 

McKinney 

Slattery 

Gilman 

Mica 

Smith  (FL) 

Glickman 

Mikulski 

Smith  (lA) 

Gonzalez 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gore 

Mineta 

Snowe 

Gradison 

Minish 

Solarz 

Gray 

Mitchell 

Sprat  t 

Green 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Guarini 

Mollohan 

Staggers 

Hall  (IN) 

Moody 

Stark 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stokes 

Hamilton 

Mrazek 

Studds 

Harktn 

Murtha 

Swift 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Synar 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Tall  on 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Tauke 

Hertel 

Nowak 

Thom&s  <GA) 

Hightower 

Oakar 

Torres 

Horton 

Oberstar 

Torricelli 

Howard 

Obey 

Towns 

Hoyer 

Olm 

Traxler 

Huckaby 

Ortiz 

Udall 

Hughes 

Ottinger 

Valentine 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Vandergriff 

Jenkins 

Panetta 

Venlo 

Jones  (OK) 

Patman 

Volkmer 

Jones  (TN) 

Patterson 

Walgren 

Kaplur 

Pease 

Watkins 

Kastenmeier 

Penny 

Waxman 

Kennelly 

Pepper 

Weaver 

Kildee 

Perkins 

Weiss 

Kleczka 

Pickle 

Wheat 

Kogovsek 

Rahall 

Whitley 

Kolter 

Range  1 

Whitten 

Kostmayer 

Ratchford 

Williams  (MT) 

LaFalce 

Reid 

Wirth 

Leach 

Richard.son 

Wise 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridge 

Wolpe 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rinaldo 

Wright 

Leland 

Rodino 

Wyden 

Levin 

Roe 

Yates 

Levine 

Rose 

Yatron 

Levitas 

Rastenkowskl 

Young  (MO) 

Lloyd 

Roukema 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-40 

Akaka 

Hayes 

Nichols 

Barnard 

Heftel 

Paul 

Bedell 

Ireland 

Price 

Biaggi 

Jeffords 

Quillen 

Boner 

Jones  (NO 

Rudd 

Boucher 

Kazen 

Russo 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Craig 

Lantos 

Simon 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Stangeland 

Dymally 

Lipinski 

Tauzin 

Frost 

Lundine 

Vander  Jagt 

Hance 

Marriott 

Wilson 

Hansen  (ID) 

McNulty 

Harrison 

Murphy 

^  D  2320 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Russo 
against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Kindness  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr  Dymally 
against. 

Mr.  Craig  for.  with  Mr.  Jeffords  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Stangeland 
against. 


Mr.  McEWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  281,  noes 
111,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  90] 


AYES-281 

Ackerman 

Downey 

Kildee 

Addabbo 

Durbin 

Kleczka 

Albosta 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Alexander 

Early 

Kolter 

Anderson 

Eckart 

Kostmayer 

Andrews  (NO 

Edgar 

Kramer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

Annunzio 

English 

Lagomarsino 

Anthony 

Erdreich 

Lepch 

Applegate 

Evans  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Aspin 

Evans  (ID 

Lehman  (FL) 

AuCoin 

Fa.scell 

IjCland 

Barnes 

Fazio 

Lent 

Bates 

Feighan 

Levin 

Beilenson 

Ferraro 

Levine 

Bennett 

Fiedler 

Levitas 

Bereuter 

Flippo 

Long (LA) 

Berman 

Florio 

Long  (MD) 

Bevill 

Foglietta 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boehlert 

Foley 

Lukcn 

BoKgs 

Ford  (MI) 

MacKay 

Boland 

Ford  (TN) 

Madigan 

Bonior 

Fowler 

Markey 

Bonker 

Frank 

Martin  (ID 

Borski 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NC; 

Bosco 

Fuqua 

Martinez 

Boxer 

Garcia 

Matsui 

Breaux 

Gaydos 

Mavroules 

Britt 

Gejden.son 

Mazzoli 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

McCandless 

Broomfield 

Gibbons 

McCloskey 

Brown  (CA) 

Gilman 

McCurdy 

Brown  (CO) 

Glickman 

McDadP 

Broyhill 

Gonzalez 

McGrath 

Bryant 

Goodling 

McHugh 

Burton  (CA) 

Gore 

McKernan 

Carper 

Gradison 

McKinney 

Carr 

Gray 

Mica 

Chandler 

Green 

Mikulski 

Chappell 

Gregg 

Miller  (CA) 

Clarke 

Guarini 

Miller  (OH) 

Clay 

Gunderson 

Mineta 

Clinger 

Hall  (IN) 

Minish 

Coelho 

Hall  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Collins 

Harkin 

Mollohan 

Conte 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Cooper 

Hefner 

Morrison  ( WAi 

Coughlin 

Hertel 

Mrazek 

Coyne 

Hightower 

Murtha 

Crockett 

Horton 

Natcher 

D'Amours 

Howard 

Neal 

Daschle 

Hoyer 

Nelson 

Daub 

Huckaby 

Nowak 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Oakar 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Obey 

Dicks 

Johnson 

Olin 

Dingell 

Jones  (OK) 

Ortiz 

Dixon 

Jones  (TN) 

Ottinger 

Donnelly 

Kaptur 

Owens 

Dorgan 

Kastenmeier 

Panetta 

Dowdy 

Kennelly 

Patman 

Patterson 

Schulze 

Torricelli 

Pease 

Schumer 

Towns 

Penny 

Seiberling 

Traxler 

Pepper 

Sensenbrenner 

Udall 

Perkins 

Shannon 

Valentine 

Petri 

Sharp 

Vandergriff 

Pickle 

Sikorski 

Vento 

Pritchard 

Sisisky 

Volkmer 

Pursell 

Skelton 

Walgren 

Rahall 

Slattery 

Watkins 

Rang.'l 

Smith  (FL) 

Waxman 

Ratchford 

Smith  (lA) 

Weaver 

Regula 

Smith  (NE) 

Weiss 

Reid 

Smith  (NJi 

Wheat 

Richardson 

Smith.  Denny 

Whitley 

Ridge 

Smith,  Robert 

Whittaker 

Rinaldo 

Snowe 

Whitten 

Rodino 

Spratt 

Williams  (MT) 

Roe 

SI  Germain 

Williams  (OH) 

Rose 

Staggers 

Wirth 

Rostenkowski 

Stark 

Wise 

Roth 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Roukema 

Studds 

Wright 

Rowland 

Swift 

Wyden 

Roybal 

Synar 

Yates 

Sabo 

Tallon 

Yatron 

Savage 

Tauke 

Young  (AK) 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Young  (MO) 

Schneider 

Thomas  (GA) 

Zschau 

Schroeder 

Torres 
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Archer 

Hall,  Ralph 

Nielson 

Badham 

Hall,  Sam 

O'Brien 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmidt  Oxley 

Bateman 

Hansen  (UTl 

Packard 

Bethune 

Hartnett 

Parris 

Bilirakis 

Hiler 

Pashayan 

Bliley 

Hillis 

Porter 

Burton  (IN) 

Holt     • 

Ray 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Ritter 

Campbell 

Hubbard 

Roberts 

Carney 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Coats 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kasich 

Sawyer 

Conable 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Corcoran 

Leath 

Shaw 

Courter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shuster 

Crane,  Philip 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Daniel 

Lloyd 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Darden 

Lott 

Solomon 

Davis 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

DeWine 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Stratton 

Duncan 

Mack 

Stump 

Dyson 

Marlenee 

Sundquist 

Edwards  (AD 

Martin  (NY) 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Vucanovich 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Walker 

Erlenborn 

McEwen 

Weber 

Fields 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Fish 

Molinari 

Winn 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Gekas 

Moore 

Wort  ley 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Wylie 

Gramm 

Myers 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

41 

Akaka 

Hayes 

Nichols 

Barnard 

Heftel 

Paul 

Bedell 

Ireland 

Price 

Biaggi 

Jeffords 

Quillen 

Boner 

Jones  (NO 

Rudd 

Boucher 

Kazen 

Russo 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Craig 

Lantos 

Simon 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Solarz 

Dymally 

Lipinski 

Stangeland 

Frost 

Lundine 

Tauzin 

Hance 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 

Han.sen  (ID) 

McNulty 

Wilson 

Harrison 

Murphy 

Mr.   Stangeland   for.   with   Mr.   Kindness 
against. 
Mr.  Jeffords  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Russo  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr,  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Paul  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 
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STATUS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  announce  the  progress  on  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  amicable  bipartisan 
arrangement  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ters at  issue  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Chairmen  Hatfield  and  Whitten 
have  conferred  and  have  mutually 
concluded  that  it  is  technically  impos- 
sible to  resolve  all  of  the  differences  in 
that  bill  and  complete  a  conference 
this  week,  largely  due  to  the  numerous 
and  diverse  issues  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

An  effort  has  been  made  throughout 
the  day  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
fruitful  one.  to  arrive  at  the  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  legislative  needs  of 
the  government  in  El  Salvador  and  of 
the  administration  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  that  Government  for  emergen- 
cy and  humanitarian  aid  as  well  as  for 
the  needed  ammunition  and  stores  of 
supplies  that  are  required  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  may  be  satisfied  during 
the  period  of  our  absence  on  the 
Easter  home  district  work  period. 

The  administration  in  discussions 
and  negotiations  which  have  included 
Chairman  Long  and  Under  Secretary 
Schneider  and  others,  has  agreed  that 
it  is  technically  feasible  and  possible 
to  submit  a  reprograming  request  for 
funds  in  the  approximate  amount  of 
some  $32  million  for  El  Salvador,  pro- 
viding that  various  suggestions  be 
agreed  to. 

And  so  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
the  administration  wishes,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  will,  it  can  submit  a  repro- 
graming request  so  that  the  needed 
emergency  funds  for  El  Salvador  can 
and  will  be  provided  through  estab- 
lished committee  procedures  and  then 
upon  resuming  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress,  after   the   Easter   period,   other 
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issues  involved  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee may  be  considered  in  the  re- 
sumption of  conference  committee  sit- 
uations. 

Now  that  is  a  bipartisan  way  to  pro- 
ceed. It  satisfies  the  legislative  re- 
quirements and  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  utilize  this  method. 


AUTHORIZING  DELIVERY  OF 
MACE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES TO  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION  FOR  RE- 
PAIRS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  487) 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  deliver  the  mace  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  only  for  the  purpose  of 
having  necessary  repairs  made  to  the 
mace,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  the  mace  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  I  will  not  object,  but 
I  observe,  though,  that  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers are  still  on  the  floor  and  perhaps 
waiting  to  see  what  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  might  be. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  so  that  we 
might  ascertain  if  and  what  is  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  or  done  tonight 
and  to  assure  the  Members  that  there 
is  no  session  scheduled  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the 
consideration  of  a  conference  report, 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  may 
have  some  additional  requests  to 
make. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution electing  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Do  we  want  a  recorded 
vote  on  that,  or  can  the  Members  go 
home? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  can  save  him  going 
home  on  that. 

We  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
those  items  of  business,  it  is  expected 
that  we  would  adjourn  until  Tuesday 


April  24  at  noon  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  be  the  case 
upon  the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  on  the  get-back  week,  beginning 
on  Tuesday  the  24th,  we  meet  at  noon 
and  take  up  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act,  that  is  an  open  rule;  1  hour 
of  debate.  On  Wednesday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  we  meet  at  3  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  and  11  o'clock  on 
Thursday  and,  if  we  are  in  session, 
Friday. 

We  will  take  up  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization,  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  authorization. 
We  would  hope  to  have  no  further 
business  in  order  on  that  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  487 

Resolied.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  authorized 
and  directed,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  deliver  the  mace  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  only  for  the  purpose  of 
having  necessary  repairs  made  to  the  mace 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  will  assure 
that  the  mace  is  properly  safeguarded:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  the  mace  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  day  before 
the  House  reconvenes  or  at  any  sooner  time 
when  so  directed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS.  AND  COMMITTEES. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday,  April  24,  1984. 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  25.  1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  busine.ss 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 
April  25.  1984,  may  be  di-spensed  with. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2570.  CONTINUING  TRAN- 
SITION PROVISIONS  OF  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2570)  to  continue  the  transition  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  because  I  do  have  problems 
with  bringing  this  resolution  up  under 
a  unanimous-consent  procedure. 

This  is  a  matter  where  we  decided 
some  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  have  30 
days  of  extension  to  consider  the 
bankruptcy  matter.  When  that  came 
before  us  at  that  time  I  said  that  I  did 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  proceeding 
on  this  kind  of  a  pattern  for  weeks  to 
come.  We  have  the  opportunity  when 
we  come  back  in  the  week  after  our 
recess  period  to  bring  this  bill  up 
under  orderly  procedures;  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  get  a  rule,  bring  it 
out  here,  have  a  vote  on  this. 

This  is  a  substantive  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have  a 
fairly  light  schedule  that  week  that  we 
come  back.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  take  this  up  under  the  or- 
derly procedures  during  that  week  and 
so  for  that  reason.  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  further  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  just  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  House  that  this 
gentleman  is  acting  purely  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  a  request  for  an  ex- 
tension made  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  other  body.  This  extension,  an 
extension  on  top  of  the  extension  that 
was  granted  some  time  ago.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be  in 
recess  over  a  period  of  time,  it  seems 
to  me  appropriate,  to  accommodate 
the  request  of  the  other  body. 

Both  Houses  will  be  in  recess  for  the 
Easter  district  work  period.  The  other 
body  has  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  to 
the  House-passed  bill  or  to  amend  it 
and  go  to  conference.  I  must  add  that 
this  bill  may  have  sufficient  issues  and 
differences  that  there  will  need  to  be 


time  for  a  conference  between  the 
Houses. 

The  other  body  has  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  take  this  action  tonight  to 
extend  the  transition  period  until  May 
25.  This  simple  extension  is  necessary 
since  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on 
H.R.  5174.  the  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1984.  which  the  House 
passed  on  March  21.  1984.  to  deal  with 
the  constitutional  problem  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  system  created  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
Marathon  case. 

This  action  in  the  other  body  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body.  As  a  matter 
of  accommodation  to  the  other  body.  I 
am  making  the  request  to  take  up  S. 
2570. 

The  SPEAKER.  How  much  time  did 
the  gentleman,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  House  ask  for? 

Mr.  RODINO.  An  extension  of  30 
days.  At  the  last  session  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  the  gentleman  had 
objected  then  to  an  extension.  We 
were  about  to  leave  the  Chambers 
when  a  call  was  received  by  the  Speak- 
er from  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body  requesting  an  extension. 
At  that  point,  the  gentleman  did  not 
object. 
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I  understand  from  my  conversation 
with  the  Speaker,  that  he  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
when  he  called  on  the  telephone  and 
said,  "Would  you  not  consider  this.  "  It 
was  then  a  30-day  extension  and,  the 
House  agreed  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  object.  It  was  also  at  that  time  in- 
dicated to  the  speaker  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  probably  would  be  seeking 
another  15  days  if  necessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
recess. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  permit  me  to  say  that 
we  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
liberation of  this  matter  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  We  are  merely  trying  now  to 
accommodate  the  request  of  the  other 
body  which  has  had  and  still  has  H.R. 
5174  under  consideration. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  certainly  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

All  this  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  if 
we  brought  the  matter  up  under  the 
regular  procedures  of  the  House  with 
a  rule  and  came  out  here,  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  some  of  those 
issues,  find  out  exactly  where  we 
stand.  It  would  give  some  time  for 
debate  on  the  issue.  There  have  been 
several  issues  that  have  been  added  to 
this  whole  matter  as  we  have  moved 
along. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  appropriate 
in  a  week  when  we  come  back,  when 
we  have  a  very  light  schedule  anyhow, 
to  think  about  doing  this  under  the 
regular  processes.  I  do  not  see  why  at 


11:30  at  night  we  have  to  rush  this 
through  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands it.  the  gentleman  is  not  going 
to  take  up  the  legislation,  but  is 
merely  asking  for  a  15-day  postpone- 
ment so  the  committees  can  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  is 
merely  trying  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  for  an- 
other extension  so  that  the  other  body 
might  continue  their  own  deliberation 
before  they  conclude  and  send  the 
matter  over. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  aware  that  we  are  con- 
sidering a  piece  of  legislation,  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  can,  in  fact,  be 
brought  up  before  the  House. 

In  order  to  grant  the  additional  30 
days  of  extension,  we  have  to  have  a 
bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  we  are  not  consider- 
ing anything  beyond  a  30-day  exten- 
sion and  nothing  beyond  that.  The 
matter  is  now  in  the  other  body  and 
they  have  asked  for  the  30  days  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  appropri- 
ately deal  with  it  and  send  it  back. 

It  is  merely  a  30-day  extension. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  aware  of  that.  And 
what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  consider- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
extend  the  present  situation  for  an- 
other 30  days. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
saying  that  that  piece  of  legislation, 
that  matter,  can  be  brought  up  on  the 
floor  through  the  regular  processes  on 
the  week  when  we  come  back  from 
recess. 

I  do  not  see  any  problem  with  pro- 
ceeding as  we  should  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  has  been  a  request  from 
the  majority  on  the  Senate  side.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  time 
limit  on  this  bill  that  they  do  not 
think  that  they  can  get  to  it  in  that 
length  of  time  and  they  have  asked  for 
an  extra  30  days.  That  is  purely  what 
the  bill  is  about.  It  is  not  to  take  up 
the  legislation,  to  discuss  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  merely  because  it  has  been 
read,  a  motion  to  be  able  to  concur 
with  the  Senate,  to  give  them  extra 
time,  and  to  keep  the  law  in  effect. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

RODINO)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that.  The  Chair  has 
explained  the  situation  well.  All  the 
gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  is 
saying  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
piece  of  legislation  on  that  singular 
issue  of  a  30-day  extension  could  be 
brought  up  under  the  orderly  process- 
es of  the  House  on  the  week  we  come 
back. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4098 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4098. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inad- 
vertently missed  a  vote  on  April  5. 
1984,  during  consideration  of  the 
MacKay  substitute  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  280.  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget.  Had  I 
recorded  my  vote  on  rollcall  No.  72,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3498 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
H.R. 3498. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
DURING  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
SPEAKER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  488)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  488 

Resolved.  That  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  as  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  JIM 
WRIGHT  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will  take  the 
chair. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  assumed  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  Speaker,  the  gen- 
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tieman      from 
O'Neill). 


Massachusetts      (Mr. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  CONSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3795 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Sp«>akor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consonl  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  rosponsor  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3795. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objertioii  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FIRST  GENOCIDE  OP  THE 
2()TH  CENTURY 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
Kiven  permission  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  I  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  breathing  its  last 
durin({  the  second  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  a  horrible  .series  of  events 
took  place  m  what  today  is  Turkey. 
These  events  are  known  as  the  Arme- 
nian genocide.  By  a  .series  of  acts  initi- 
ated by  the  Ottoman  Young  Turk  kov- 
ernmenl  and  later  the  independence 
movement  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  the'  Ar- 
menian population  of  Anatolia  was 
destined  for  destruction.  Up  to  1.5  mil- 
lion mav  have  been  killed  between 
1915  and  1923. 

Today,  we  can  learn  about  a  society 
from  what  it  is  prepared  to  remember 
and  commemorate,  as  well  as  what  it  is 
determined  to  forget.  We  remember 
the  Armenian  people  and  their  trage- 
dy in  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  247.  This 
resolution  would  have  designated 
April  24,  1984,  as  "National  Day  of 
Recognition  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  We  need  to  .set  aside  April  24 
becau.se  it  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  It  should 
remind  us  that  what  is  forgotten  is 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  (he  future. 

The  Armenians,  the  oldest  Christian 
nation  on  Earth,  lived  among  the 
Turks.  Kurds,  Greeks,  and  others  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  concentrated  in 
what  today  is  mainland  Turkey  but  is 
geographically  known  as  Anatolia. 
They  worked  as  businesspeople.  crafts- 
people, and  teachers,  but  many  were 
al.so  peasant  farmers.  They  lived  as  a 
dispersed  people  bt'cause,  over  the  cen- 
turies, they  had  migrated  from  their 
Caucasian  heartland,  often  controlled 
by  Ru.ssia,  Iran,  and  Turkey,  to  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  East.  Even  in  east- 
ern Anatolia,  where  they  enjoyed 
their  greatest  concentration,  their  ter- 
ritory was  shared  with  Kurds  and 
Turks. 

Like  many  other  nationalities,  the 
Armenians  of  the  19th  century  began 
to  give  more  attention  to  their  unique 
heritage  and  identity.  A  nationalist 
movement  arose  within  the  Ottoman 
state.  The  greatest  push  was  for  au- 
tonomy,   but    Armenians    in    the    east 


hoped  to  form  an  independent  Arme- 
nia with  their  compatriots  in  Ru.ssian- 
controlled  territory.  These  Armenians 
hoped  to  win  European  support  for 
their  aims.  In  1894  96,  the  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  fueled  both 
the  nationalist  movement  and  Armeni- 
an emigration.  Even  then,  most  Arme 
nians  remained  loyal  to  the  Empire. 

In  1908,  Ottoman  rule  was  curtailed 
by  a  revolt  that  put  into  power  a 
group  of  men  determined  to  forge  a 
new  Turkish  nation.  Both  non-Turkish 
Muslims,  for  example  the  Arabs  of  the 
Empire,  and  Christians  resisted  Turki- 
fication.  But  the  Armenian  homeland 
was  shared  with  Kurds  and  Turks  who 
regarded  it  as  their  homeland,  too. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out,  the 
young  Turk  Government  decided  that 
the  Armenian  "danger"  must  be  ended 
to  avoid  fifth  column  "  activity.  Be- 
ginning in  April  1915,  Armenians  all 
over  Anatolia  were  rounded  up  on 
short  notice  and  sent  marching  toward 
the  desert  wastes  of  Syria.  Men  were 
usually  killed  outright.  Few  individ- 
uals reached  their  intended  place  of 
exile  as  they  were  ma.ssacr(>d  vn  route; 
others  were  killed  on  arrival.  Horribh' 
atrocities  took  place.  A  few  Armenians 
were  saved  by  Turks  who  ignored  th«- 
deportation  orders  or  who  took  Arme 
nians  into  their  homes,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  Empire's  Armenians  perished. 
Some  fled  to  what  became  Soviet  Ar 
menia. 

Today,  historians  argue  about  the 
number  of  Armenians  actually  killed. 
Others  claim  that  no  genocide  took 
place  at  all.  This  is  a  d<'vastating  con- 
clusion to  the  survivors  whether  they 
be  Americans,  Lebanese,  Egyptians, 
French,  or  citizens  of  any  other  coun- 
try. We  in  America  have  been  enriclud 
by  the  presence  of  Armenians  who 
have  contributed  far  beyond  their 
small  numbers  to  society,  politics,  arts, 
and  culture.  If  wc  deny  the  Armenian 
genocide— a  historical  event  that  has 
been  well  documented -we  echo  the 
words  of  Adoph  Hith-r  who  said.  Who 
still  talks  nowadays,  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  Armenians'.' " 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  succes- 
sor state-  modern  Turkey  n«'ver  ad- 
mitted that  the  genocide  has  taken 
place  and  today,  this  denial  has 
precipitated  Armenian  terrorism.  This 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  i.solated 
historical  incident.  Unless  all  occupied 
or  oppre.s,sed  peoples  are  given  the 
self-determination  to  which  they  as 
people  are  entitled,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  international  terrorism.  Indet-d, 
our  own  country  has  alrt-ady  suflered 
from  it.  The  Armenian  genocide  re- 
minds us  of  the  need  to  intervene 
when  peoples  are  facing  national  ex- 
tinction, whether  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  government  or  at  the  hands  of  an 
occupying  power.  None  of  us  can 
escape  the  guilt  if  we  fail  to  act  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  then,  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  247 


so  that  we  can  affirm  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  justice  and  human 
rights. 


NATIONAL  TRAINING 
INCENTIVES  ACT 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  during  House  consideration  of 
the  first  budget  re.solution.  we  had  an 
important  debate  on  the  economic 
goals  of  our  Nation.  We  heard  about 
sustaining  the  economic  recovery,  pro- 
viding services  for  the  needy,  and  the 
need  to  create  and  preserve  jobs  in  an 
environment  where  change  is  inevita- 
ble. 

To  prepare  the  American  work  force 
to  meet  these  challenges  I  have  intro- 
duced the  National  Training  Incen- 
tive's Act,  which  will  establish  broad 
new  incentives  for  training  American 
worke'rs. 

My  bill  extends  a  25-piTcent  tax 
credit  to  firms  for  new  skills  training 
expenditures  and  permits  the  luiem- 
ployed  and  those  facing  layoff  to  with- 
draw funds  from  th«'ir  IRA's  without 
interest  penalty  for  education  and  re- 
training. 

This  legislation  is  demand-driven  job 
training.  It  rewards  on  the-job  train- 
ing which  labor  and  management 
agree  is  most  effective  and  assures 
that  training  will  be  available  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  economic  growth.  This 
legislation  guarantees  that  as  our 
economy  changes  and  new  skills  are 
demanded,  firms  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond with  new  training  programs. 

The  National  Training  Incentives 
Act  requires  no  new  delivery  mecha 
nism,  and  it  involves  virtually  no  new 
administrative  costs.  It  does  ri-cognize 
that  the  future  belongs  to  those  na- 
tions that  can  most  successfully  adapt 
to  the  many  changes  and  the  rapid 
pace  of  change  of  the  world  economy. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  this 
initiative. 

An  KXPLANATION  OK  THK  NATIONAL  TRAINING 

iNCKNTivKs  Act  Of  1984 

Fiindami'iital  wc!iknf.s.s«"N  in  the  U.S.  work 
f(jn<'  wiTf  rt'vcalcd  during  Hie  la.st  rcccs- 
.sion.  Inci-ntivi-.s  to  train  or  retrain  woritcrs 
were  virtually  nonexistent.  Many  of  these 
djsplaci'd  from  their  old  jobs  were  either  ill- 
••qiiippt'd  to  cnttT  n  new  oerupalioii  or  fi- 
nancially incapable  of  arquirin»i  new  skill.s. 
Moreover,  employers  and  workers  alike  wen- 
poorly  .sJTved  by  the  Employment  Service 
and  by  the  nationwide  system  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  provided  as  income  assistance. 
In  many  ca.ses  benefits  ran  out  without  fa- 
rilitatinK  a  meaniiiKful  transition  to  gainful 
employment  or  to  a  new  occupation. 

The  intent  of  this  leKi.slatlon  is  to  provide 
incentives  for  worker  traininK,  both  through 
employer  and   individual   incentives,   lo  ex- 


amine the  cost,  feasibility,  and  expected 
benefits  of  a  nationwide  job  bank  system, 
and  to  assess  the  possibility  of  using  non- 
profit community-based  organizations  to 
assist  low-skilled  individuals  in  finding  work. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
structurally  unemployed  workers  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  for  retraining  funds  invest- 
ed in  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
(IRAs)  or  annuities.  The  bill  permits  an  un- 
employed individual  or  one  who  has  re- 
ceived advance  notice  of  layoff  to  withdraw 
without  the  existing  10%  interest  penalty 
up  to  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  financing  oc- 
cupational training. 

Any  individual  who  is  unemployed,  has 
obtained  job  counseling  within  the  last  year, 
and  meets  certain  basic  requirements  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  may 
make  withdrawals  from  IRAs  or  annuities 
for  training  purposes.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  layoff  within  six  months 
may  also  make  withdrawals.  The  individual 
must  first  obtain  employment  counseling 
from  a  local  employment  office  before  with- 
drawals can  be  made;  the  employment  office 
then  certifies  in  writing  that  an  individual  is 
eligible  to  make  such  withdrawals,  using  cri- 
teria established  under  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law. 

The  certificate  of  eligibility,  along  with  an 
invoice  or  other  evidence  of  enrollment 
from  a  qualified  training  institution,  is  then 
presented  by  the  individual  to  the  trustee 
(bank  or  other  financial  institution)  of  the 
IRA  or  annuity.  The  amount  needed  (up  to 
$4,000)  is  then  issued  to  the  training  institu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  voucher  and  is  not  tax- 
able. The  voucher  can  be  used  to  pay  a  vari- 
ety of  expenses  associated  with  the  training 
program,  including  books,  tuition,  fees,  ma- 
terials, and  special  tools  or  equipment. 

Training  programs  that  individuals  may 
pursue  under  this  legislation  are  in  general 
any  programs  offered  by  a  qualified  institu- 
tion (an  iastitution  of  higher  education,  a 
postsecondary  vocational  institution,  a  pro- 
prietary institution  of  higher  education,  and 
those  institutions  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  which  pre- 
pares participants  for  gainful  employment. 
The  statutory  definitions  of  "training  pro- 
gram" and  "qualified  institution"  track 
those  in  existing  law.  and  anti-discrimina- 
tion provisions  are  applied  to  all  qualified 
institutions  and  eligible  training  programs. 

Title  I  also  removes  a  disincentive  against 
retraining  by  providing  that  any  displaced 
worker  otherwise  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  shall  not  be  denied  such  pay- 
ment due  to  participation  in  a  training  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  permits  employers  to 
deduct  from  their  tax  liability  25%  of  any 
skills  training  expenses  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage skills  training  expenses  incurred  by 
the  employer  over  the  preceding  five-year 
period.  This  provision  is  modeled  after  the 
existing  25%  R&D  tax  credit,  enacted  in 
1981  to  encourage  private  research,  and  is 
designed  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  new 
training  programs  sponsored,  paid  for,  or 
conducted  by  employers. 

The  employer  may  apply  the  tax  credit  to 
expenditures  for  any  state  or  federally  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program,  any  em- 
ployer-run on-the-job  or  classroom  training 
program,  any  cooperative  education,  or  any 
other  program  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  training  tax  credit  conforms 
to  existing  carryback  and  carryforward  pro- 
visions found  in  the  tax  code  which  apply  to 
the  R&D  credit. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  report  to  Congress  within  one 


year  on  the  extent  to  which  a  nationwide 
job  bank  system  can  be  expected  to  incresise 
employment  opportunities  in  each  state,  its 
cost,  and  its  adaptability  to  existing  unem- 
ployment services.  The  Secretary  must  also 
assess  in  the  report  the  feasibility  of  using 
nonprofit,  privately-operated  job-referral 
services  for  the  referral  of  individuals  to 
jobs  in  low-wage  industries  where  little  or 
no  skill  is  a  prerequisite  for  employment 
rather  than  using  state  employment  service 
offices.  Title  III  also  authorizes  funds  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  incurred 
through  the  counseling  and  certification 
process;  this  amount  ($37  million)  is  equiva- 
lent to  5%  of  the  current  administrative 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Employment  Sevice. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  to  instruct  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils (PICs)  to  make  available  throughout 
service  delivery  areas  information  regarding 
training  programs.  Title  IV  also  provides 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  Pell  grants,  any  amount  with- 
drawn from  an  IRA  or  annuity  for  training 
purposes  as  w-ell  as  any  amount  received  in 
the  form  of  unemployment  compensation 
shall  not  be  included  as  family  income. 


D  2350 

FAVORITISM  TOWARD  THE 
ADOLPH  COORS  CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  investi- 
gation by  my  office  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  possibility  that  OSHA 
has  exercised  significant  and  repeated 
favoritism  toward  the  Adolph  Goers 
Co,  in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
to  protect  worker  health  and  safety. 
The  documents  which  we  have  re- 
ceived would  appear  to  indicate  the 
following: 

Repeated  ex  parte  contacts  between 
OSHA  leadership  and  the  Coors 
family  and  officials  of  the  Coors  Co., 
documented  by  official  documents 
from  the  Labor  Department  and  sworn 
depositions  and  interrogatories  from 
Labor  Department  officials. 

They  indicate  that  Coors  facilities 
targeted  for  inspection  because  of 
their  hsizardous  nature  were  removed 
from  an  OSHA  inspection  list  or  not 
scheduled  for  inspections  on  several 
occasions  based  on  discussions  and  di- 
rectives from  the  national  office;  that 
the  OSHA  regional  administrator  for 
the  Denver  regional  office,  a  career 
ci\il  servant,  may  have  been  forced 
from  his  job  because  of  urgings  from 
officials  of  the  Coors  Co.;  that  OSHA 
compliance  officers  entered  and  in- 
spected Coors  facilities  on  only  four 
occasions  between  the  time  Assistant 
Secretary  Auchter  was  sworn  in  and 
January  1  of  this  year,  as  compared 
with  20  entries  in  the  equivalent  33- 
month  period  prior  to  his  taking  over 
the  agency;  that  3  of  the  4  occasions  in 
which  compliance  officers  entered 
Coors  facilities  were  forced  by  death 
or  serious  injury  to  Coors  employees 
in  accidents  related  to  that  company's 


failure  to  follow  proper  safety  and 
health  procedures;  that  OSHA  failed 
to  cite  Coors  for  all  of  the  violations 
found  by  the  compliance  officers  and 
that  numerous  serious  violations  by 
the  company  appear  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  accident  that  caused  per- 
manent brain,  nerve,  and  liver  damage 
to  one  young  woman  employee  and 
the  death  of  two  of  her  male  cowork- 
ers in  one  instance  resulted  in  a  fine  of 
only  $810,  In  a  second  instance,  failure 
by  the  company  to  provide  proper 
guarding  of  a  backhoe  tractor  and  ade- 
quate training  in  the  safe  use  of  the 
backhoe  resulted  in  an  employee  being 
crushed  to  death  for  which  the  compa- 
ny was  fined  $720. 

That  despite  the  serious  nature  of 
the  violations  that  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  these  fatalities,  no  follow- 
up  inspections  were  conducted  by 
OSHA  to  determine  whether  these 
hazards  were  abated. 

The  documents  from  which  these 
points  are  drawn  are  either  official 
Labor  Department  documents  or 
sworn  testimony  from  officials  or 
former  officials  of  the  Department. 

If  this  apparent  pattern  does  in  fact 
reflect  a  policy  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  exempting  certain  employers 
from  the  full  regulatory  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
field  of  occupational  health  and 
safety,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  employees  of  such  companies,  and 
it  would  also  be  unfair  to  other  em- 
ployers who  are  in  competition  with 
such  companies.  It  would  undermine 
the  confidence  of  workers  and  less  fa- 
vored employers  in  our  Government 
and  in  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
reach  and  enforce  a  common  consen- 
sus on  the  level  of  hazard  that  should 
be  tolerated  in  our  Nation's  work- 
places. 


THE  CHIMON  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  Chimon  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  to  protect  the 
beautiful  shore  birds  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  I  was  joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  entire  Connecticut  House  delega- 
tion. The  refuge  would  total  159.5 
acres  and  be  comprised  of  five  sites: 
Chimon  Island,  a  70-acre  isle  off  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.;  Sheffield  Island,  60  acres 
and  also  off  Norwalk;  Faulkner's 
Island,  a  4.5-acre  isle  off  the  coast  of 
Guilford,  Conn.;  Ram  Island,  a  15-acre 
isle  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River; 
and  Milford  Point,  a  10-acre  barrier 
beach  in  Milford.  Conn. 

To  the  bird  colonies  of  the  North- 
east the  importance  of  protecting  this 
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undeveloped  coastal  acreage  is 
immeasurable.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Chimon 
Island  supports  one  of  the  three  larg- 
est wading  bird  colonies  on  the  North- 
east coast  and  is  Connecticut's  most 
important  heron  rookery.  Evidence 
suggests  that  the  nesting  species  of 
Chimon  include  great  egret,  snowy 
egret,  black-crowned  night  heron, 
cattle  egret,  yellow-crowned  night 
heron,  little  blue  heron,  green  heron, 
and  glossy  ibis. 

Sheffield  Island,  the  second  largest 
of  the  Norwalk  Islands,  offers  excel- 
lent potential  for  nesting  habitat  and 
could  provide  vital  overflow  land  for 
the  expanding  Chimon  Island  heron 
population.  Faulkner's  Island,  present- 
ly owned  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
supports  Connecticut's  only  significant 
population  of  the  State-threatened  ro- 
seate tern,  as  well  as  our  State's  only 
major  population  of  the  State-threat- 
ened common  tern.  Both  species  are 
not  only  threatened  in  Connecticut, 
but  also  in  the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Milford  Point  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining nesting  sites  of  the  piping 
plover,  a  candidate  for  the  Federal- 
threatened  species  list.  Experts  claim 
that  the  current  U.S.  population  of 
the  piping  plover  is  between  1,500  and 
2,000  breeding  pairs.  Connecticut  is  re- 
ported to  have  17  such  pairs;  and  Mil- 
ford  Point  claims  5  of  the  17.  The  10- 
acre  barrier  beach  is  also  home  to  the 
largest  population  of  the  State-threat- 
ened least  tern.  Ram  Island,  albeit 
geographically  removed  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sites  to  be  included  in 
this  refuge,  is  nonetheless  critical  to 
the  State's  heron  population.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  heron  rookery  in  Con- 
necticut besides  Chimon  Island. 

In  1971,  an  historic  event  took  place 
at  a  large  salt  meadow  in  Westbrook. 
Conn.:  The  establishment  of  our 
State's  first  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(NWR).  Running  along  the  Menunke- 
tesuck  River  and  encompassing  183.4 
acres,  the  Salt  Meadow  NWR  proudly 
protects  over  185  species  of  wildlife. 
This  precedent  cleared  the  way  for 
future  Connecticut  endeavors  into 
wildlife  preservation;  and  1  believe 
that  establishment  of  the  five-site 
Chimon  Island  NWR  would  be  a  great 
step  in  the  furtherance  of  that  goal,  as 
well  as  an  important  investment  in  the 
type  of  world  we  bequeath  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  introducing  this  leg- 
islation I  am  not  advocating  blind  op- 
position to  all  coastal  development;  I 
am,  however,  opposing  blind  develop- 
ment of  irreplaceable  coastal  habitat.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY, 

EAGLE     LODGE     LOCAL    NO.     1. 
UNITED  PAPERWORKERS 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
clude for  the  Record  remarks  that  I 
prepared  to  deliver  at  the  100th  anni- 
versary banquet  honoring  the  Eagles 
Lodge  Local  No.  1.  United  Paperwork- 
ers  International  Union.  Organized  in 
1884.  the  Eagles  Lodge,  located  in  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.,  in  my  district,  is  the 
oldest  local  in  the  international  union. 
It  received  a  charter  from  Samuel 
Gompers  in  1902.  17  years  after  the 
local's  founding. 

For  100  years,  this  local  has  repre- 
sented thousands  of  workers  in  their 
struggle  for  a  decent  wage  and 
humane  working  conditions.  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  a  job  well  done  and 
wish  them  good  luck  in  the  next  100 
years.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be 
there  to  celebrate  with  them. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
you  on  this  historic  occasion,  and  this  anni- 
versary is  a  truly  historic  event.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago.  a  small  group  of  machine 
tenders  from  Holyoke  and  the  surrounding 
area  organized  the  Eagle  Lodge  Local  No.  1. 
It  was  the  first  paperworkers  union  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  resident  of  Western 
Massachusetts  and  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  first  district,  I  am  proud  of  this 
important  accomplishment. 

1884  was  not  an  easy  time  for  the  organi- 
zation of  unions.  I  bet  that  it  was  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  Congressman  or 
any  public  official  to  attend  a  union  meet- 
ing. Unsympathetic  government  policies, 
employer/sponsored  violence  and  a  suspi- 
cion among  the  general  public  were  some  of 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  the  labor 
movement.  Despite  these  impediments, 
unions  made  great  strides  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  workers  in  those  formative 
years,  and  the  Eagle  Lodge  Local  was  there 
from  the  beginning. 

Samuel  Gompers.  the  primary  organizer 
of  the  Paper  Makers  International,  plainly 
stated  "the  glorious  mission  of  the  trade 
union"  during  a  speech  in  1898.  He  said  the 
unions  were  formed  'to  protect  the  workers 
in  the  inalienable  rights  to  a  higher  and 
better  life,  to  protect  them,  not  only  as 
equals  before  the  law.  but  also  in  their 
health,  their  homes,  their  firesides,  their 
liberties  as  men.  as  workers,  and  as  citizens 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  right  to  life  and 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  that  life."  A 
few  years  after  Mr.  Gompers  stated  this 
mission,  he  organized  a  few  locals  into  the 
"International  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
Makers'.  As  the  first  of  these  locals.  Eagle 
Lodge  Local  No.  1  was  granted  a  charter  by 
Gompers  in  1902.  17  years  after  its  found- 
ing. 

Throughout  the  labor  movement's  long 
and  productive  history,  there  are  many 
proud  accomplishments;  the  minimum 
wage,  occupational  health  standards,  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  and  pension 
benefits,  to  name  a  few.  Today,  however,  we 
face  equally  important  challenges.  The  pro- 


tections gained  over  the  past  one  hundred 
years  must  be  maintained. 

For  example,  the  sanctity  of  union  con- 
tracts—negotiated fairly  and  openly— must 
be  preserved.  The  recent  Supreme  Court 
Bildisco  decision  seriously  threatens  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  all  over  the 
country.  I  believe  our  bankruptcy  laws 
should  reflect  the  importance  of  union  con- 
tracts as  stipulated  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  These  contracts  should  not 
be  breached  without  just  cause  and  after  a 
strict  review  by  the  bankruptcy  court.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  the  first  Republican  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Rodino  bankruptcy  bill.  H.R. 
4908.  On  March  21st.  I  supported  this  meas- 
ure when  it  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Over  the  past  25  years— since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress— I  have  consistently 
worked  to  insure  a  "fair  deal"'  for  American 
workers.  Just  last  year.  I  led  another  battle 
in  the  "Buy  American  "  war— a  battle  of  in- 
terest to  this  local's  membership.  This  time 
the  product  was  not  hand  tools  or  machines 
but  social  security  cards.  If  you  can  believe 
it.  the  official,  counterfeit  proof  social  cards 
were  almost  printed  on  paper  produced  in 
England.  How  could  millions  of  Americans 
carry  these  cards  stamped  "Made  in  Great 
Britain"?  The  answer  is  "they  won't"! 

As  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  prohibiting  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration from  procuring  the  new  cards 
on  paper  produced  outside  the  United 
States.  We  demand  from  our  currency  paper 
manufacturers  that  they  provide  security  at 
their  plants,  abide  by  OSHA  regulations  and 
minimum  wage  laws— as  they  should.  We 
could  not.  in  turn,  abandon  American  busi- 
ness and  workers  to  allow  our  national  iden- 
tification cards  be  printed  on  foreign  paper. 
I'm  pleased  to  report  that  we  won  this 
battle,  but  the  war  continues. 

The  future  for  the  American  worker,  espe- 
cially the  paperworker.  holds  many  chal- 
lenges. Acid  rain,  for  example,  is  a  serious 
and  potentially  devastating  threat  to  the 
health  of  our  forests.  Sulfur  dioxide  and 
other  pollutants  belched  out  by  utilities  and 
industry  into  the  atmosphere  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  acidity  of  rainfall.  This  "acid 
rain",  in  turn,  slows  the  growth  and  affects 
the  reproduction  of  many  species  of  trees 
found  in  the  eastern  United  Stales.  A  report 
was  just  released  by  the  WorldWatch  Insti- 
tute pointing  to  this  potential  problem. 

Although  this  study  is  not  definitive,  the 
Institute  did  report  that  "A  1982  survey  of 
spruce  throughout  the  Appalachians  has  led 
researchers  to  conclude  that  spruce  are  de- 
clining over  a  wide  area  in  a  variety  of  for- 
ests." The  report  also  concluded  that 
"'Growth  rates  corresponded  closely  to  the 
acidity  measured  in  nearby  streams,  which 
in  turn  is  a  good  index  of  the  acidity  in  rain. 
With  other  factors  such  as  drought,  fire, 
insect  pests,  and  ozone  apparently  not  re- 
sponsible, acid  rain  emerged  as  a  likely 
cause.  " 

The  costs  of  damage  caused  by  acid  rain 
go  beyond  the  environmental  impact.  In 
West  Germany,  for  example,  a  5  percent  de- 
cline in  annual  timber  production  translated 
into  an  estimated  $200  million  annual  loss 
over  a  ten  year  period.  The  scientific  docu- 
mentation for  damage  in  the  United  States 
is  less  complete.  Preliminary  data,  however, 
does  exist.  Speaking  of  the  forest  degrada- 
tion at  Camel's  Hump,  a  University  of  Ver- 
mont botanist  predicted  that  "if  such  losses 
(of  forest  lands)  are  representative  of  a  gen- 


eral decline  in  forest  productivity,  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  the  lumber  industry 
will  be  staggering." 

To  address  this  growing  and  potentially 
costly  problem.  I  introduced— along  with 
several  of  my  New  England  colleagues— a 
comprehensive,  national  acid  rain  control 
program.  H.R.  4404  mandates  a  12  million 
ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
over  a  ten  year  period,  as  recommended  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  consider  this  legislation  and 
other  acid  rain  measures  when  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  late  April. 

Acid  rain  control,  bankruptcy  law  reform. 
OSHA  regulations  and  enforcement  are 
challenging  issues  that  the  labor  movement 
must  face  today  and  in  the  future.  Consider- 
ing the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  Eagle 
Lodge  local,  this  union  is  well  prepared  to 
meet  these  issues.  I  congratulate  you  on  100 
years  of  fighting  for  the  working  man.  and  I 
urge  you  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  The 
trade  union  mission,  as  advocated  by 
Samuel  Gompers  over  90  years  ago.  is  worth 
the  fight.  Good  luck  in  your  next  hundred 
years.» 


EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  I  shall  use  the 
full  60  minutes  allotted  to  me,  but  in 
view  of  the  announcement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  there  has 
been  a  compromise  worked  out  for 
emergency  assistance  to  El  Salvador 
which  will  at  least  guide  that  country 
through  the  duration  of  the  Easter 
recess  for  the  Congress.  I  thought  it 
incumbent  to  follow  through  with  a 
special  order  taken  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO)  last  night  and  make  some  addi- 
tional comments  about  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
those  elections,  and  the  need  for  that 
assistance,  as  expeditiously  as  the 
House  can  act  on  the  Presidents  re- 
quest when  it  returns  from  its  delib- 
erations throughout  the  district  work 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with 
this  special  order,  I  would  offer  first 
the  AFL-CIO  News  press  release  dated 
March  27,  1984,  which  reads,  in  part, 
that  they  had 

found  the  main  motivations  among  the 
many  voters  that  we  interviewed  to  be  a 
belief  in  the  democratic  process;  the  hope 
that  elections  hold  out  for  the  future  of  El 
Salvador:  and  a  commitment  to  the  future 
of  a  democratic  electoral  system. 

They  added: 

We  received  numerous  reports  of  voter  in- 
timidation by  guerrillas  in  advance  of  the 
election.  This  included  the  confiscation  of 
identification  cards,  the  kidnaping  of  voters, 
power  black-outs  and  the  disruption  of 
public  transportation. 

In  furtherance  of  this  special  order. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  and  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  the  March  27, 


1984.  Washington  Post  editorial  which 
says,  in  part: 

We  admire  what  the  Salvadorans  have 
done,  again,  in  conducting  an  election  in  the 
middle  of  a  war. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

The  guerrillas  refused  to  put  down  their 
guns.  The  Salvadoran  Government  should 
not  be  punished  for  this  by  having  its  armed 
forces  kept  on  a  short  aid  tether  by  the 
United  States. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
submit  a  letter  sent  to  many  Members 
of  Congress  by  the  former  administra- 
tive assistant  to  one  of  the  senior  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Senate.  The  gentleman 
sending  the  letter  is  Mr.  Jim  Guirard, 
Jr.,  who  elaborates  with  some  degree 
and  at  some  length  about  the  progres- 
sion of  Communist  governments  which 
have  taken  over  throughout  the  world 
since  1958,  beginning  with  Cuba  in 
1958,  pointing  out  that  none  had 
taken  any  countries  since  1975  when 
South  Vietnam  fell. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  since 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Angola.  Mozambique.  Ethiopia.  South 
Yemen.  Afghanistan.  Grenada,  and 
Nicaragua  has  subsequently  fallen  into 
Communiust  hands,  until  the  year 
1980.  and  subsequent  to  that  point 
that  no  nations  had  fallen  to  Commu- 
nist domination,  but  he  illustrates  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
stand  with  our  friends  in  Central 
America  and  particular  in  El  Salvador 
to  attempt  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
by  the  terrorists  fomented  by  the 
Communist  movement  down  there. 

So  with  that,  I  will  introduce  those 
documents. 

The  documents  are  as  follows: 

March  27,  1984. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  an  AFL- 
CIO  observation  team  which  went  to  El  Sal- 
vador at  the  request  of  unions  in  El  Salva- 
dor affiliated  with  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  to 
judge  the  fairness  of  the  March  25  elections: 

1.  We  recognize  a  sincere  and  energetic 
desire  on  the  part  of  Salvadorans  to  vote. 
We  found  the  main  motivations  among  the 
many  voters  that  we  interviewed  to  be  a 
belief  in  the  democratic  process:  the  hope 
that  elections  hold  out  for  the  future  of  El 
Salvador;  and  a  commitment  to  the  future 
of  a  democratic  electoral  system. 

2.  We  questioned  the  voters  explicitly  on 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  pressured  at 
the  polling  place  and  on  whether  or  not 
they  fear  any  reprisals  for  not  voting,  and 
their  an.swer  to  these  questions  was  a  clear 
no. 

3.  We  observed  that  too  many  people  were 
unable  to  vote.  Many  spent  inordinate 
amounts  of  time  looking  for  their  proper 
polling  place.  Others,  even  after  an  exten- 
sive search,  found  no  polling  place  to  match 
their  identification  card  numbers,  or  discov- 
ered that  their  names  did  not  appear  on  the 
voter  registration  list.  Some  of  these  had 
identification  cards  that  seem  to  be  valid. 
This  problem  appeared  to  affect  voters  of 
all  political  parties.  We  could  detect  no  po- 
litical bias  or  likely  bias  among  those  who 
could  not  vote. 

4.  From  ol)servation  alone  we  have  drawn 
no  clear  conclusions  about  other  abnormali- 


ties in  the  system  that  might  have  caused 
distorted  results.  While  in  our  view  it 
seemed  to  be  designed  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  voters,  it  is  a  new  system. 

Even  though  no  such  additional  problems 
were  apparent,  we  believe  that  further  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  process  Is  necessary 
before  any  decisive  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  We  suggest  additional  consultation 
with  experts  regarding  the  system's  ulti- 
mate influence  on  the  determination  of  a 
democratic  voting  result. 

5.  We  could  detect  no  overt  political  In- 
timidation at  the  polling  places  themsevles, 
and  voters  we  questioned  about  this  con- 
firmed this  impression. 

6.  We  received  numerous  reports  of  voter 
intimidation  by  guerrillas  in  advance  of  the 
election.  This  included  the  confiscation  of 
identification  cards,  the  kidnapping  of 
voters,  power  black-outs  and  the  disruption 
of  public  transportation. 

7.  We  received  no  reports  that  the  armed 
forces  interfered  with  the  electoral  process. 
"Voters  explicitly  questioned  about  this  pos- 
sibility said  that  no  armed  forces  intimida- 
tion took  place.  We  plan  to  consult  further 
with  other  observers  regarding  this  issue. 

The  AFL-CIO  team  was  headed  by  Prank 
Drozak:  president  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  included  Eugenia  Kemble, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Ann 
Pearlman  Morton,  and  four  officials  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  Devel- 
opment (AIFLD).  William  C.  Doherty.  Jr., 
Jesse  Friedman,  Jack  Herberle.  and  Roberto 
Cazares.  Five  other  Americans  with  the 
AFL-CIO  observers  were  Ambassador 
Angler  Biddle  Duke  of  The  Land  Council 
and  The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Pro- 
Democratic  Coalition  in  Central  America; 
Leonard  Sussman  and  Bruce  McColm  of 
Freedom  House:  Bayard  Rustin  of  Social 
Democrats  USA:  Mary  Temple  of  The  Land 
Council  and  The  Citizens  Committee  on  El 
Salvador. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  27.  1984] 
Elections'  in  El  Salvador 

We  admire  what  the  Salvadorans  have 
done,  again,  in  conducting  an  election  in  the 
middle  of  a  war.  In  various  places,  guerrillas 
broke  their  leaders'  pledges  and  sought  to 
intimidate  voters.  Other  voters  had  to  con- 
tend w-ith  the  administrative  chaos  intro- 
duced chiefly  by  an  American  penchant  to 
computerize  a  voting  process  that  went  all 
right  the  last  time  without  computers.  Still, 
an  estimated  million  or  more  citizens  went 
to  the  polls. 

It  is  painfully  evident,  however,  that  elec- 
tions by  themselves  cannot  ease  El  Salva- 
dor's travail.  The  reason  is  that  El  Salvador 
is  not  a  country  ruled  by  law.  The  elections 
gear  is  not  firmly  connected  to  the  other 
power  gears.  The  guerrilla  left  continues  its 
two  wars,  the  one  against  the  armed  forces 
and  the  other,  cruder  war  against  the  eco- 
nomic structure— that  is.  directly  against 
the  people.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  feudal  right,  well  connected  in  parts  of 
the  military,  will  respect  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. Meanwhile,  it  continues  to  gun  citizens 
down,  and  it  is  not  great  comfort  to  say  it  is 
doing  less  of  this  than  before.  It  should 
stop,  period. 

Well  before  the  first  estimates  became 
known  yesterday.  President  Reagan  hailed 
the  elections  as  a  ""victory  for  freedom  over 
tyranny. "  He  was  taking  a  chance  in  making 
that  claim,  as  he  had  taken  a  chance  in  the 
first  place  in  encouraging  El  Salvador  to 
hold  these  elections  now. 
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The  potential  benefits  were  two:  to  give  El 
Salvador  a  popularly  elected  government 
and  to  give  the  administration  a  bright  ex- 
hibit in  its  case  before  Congress  for  more 
Salvadoran  aid.  The  risk  was  and  is  that 
elections  in  a  country  at  war  may  further 
polarize  the  population  and  produce  a 
winner  near  the  center  (Jos^  Napoleon 
Duarte)  that  the  army  will  not  accept,  or  a 
winner  on  the  right  (Roberto  D'Aubuisson) 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  accept.  Mr. 
Duarte  won  a  plurality  Sunday;  the  runoff 
comes  in  a  month.  It  will  be  a  tense  month, 
and  the  runoff  will  not  dissolve  the  tension. 

The  guerrillas  refuse  to  put  down  their 
guns.  The  Salvadoran  government  should 
not  be  punished  for  this  by  having  its  armed 
forces  kept  on  a  short  aid  tether  by  the 
United  States.  Congress  should  vote  the 
emergency  aid.  But  El  Salvador's  first  need 
remains  to  diminish  the  war.  Therefore,  the 
administration  must  make  more  room  for 
the  conciliatory  forces  faintly  at  work. 
These  forces  arise  from  the  would-be  Conta- 
dora  mediators  and  from  the  Salvadoran 
tendency,  expressed  best  by  Mr.  Duarte,  to 
"open  up  a  national  dialogue  to  give  a  politi- 
cal place  to  all  the  sectors.  "  No  matter  who 
wins  the  runoff,  the  United  States  must  en- 
courage that  tendency. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  10.  1984. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  write  this  letter  as  a 
fellow  Democrat  who  was  for  fifteen  years 
Administrative  Assistant  to  three  different 
Democratic  committee  chairmen— most  re- 
cently to  Sen.  Russell  Long,  from  1974-81. 

My  first  purpose  is  to  suggest  that  what- 
ever your  feelings  toward  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  they  should  not  be  based  on 
the  patently  false  premise  that  since  there 
was  no  'domino  "  effect  following  Vietnam, 
we  need  not  fear  any  such  phenomenon  in 
Central  America,  either. 

As  the  list  at  right  demonstrates,  in  the  16 
years  between  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  not  one 
nation  fell  to  Marxism-Leninism.  But  then, 
in  the  five  short  years  beginning  with  the 
fall  of  South  Vietnam,  there  was  a  virtual 
avalanche  of  ten  new  colonies  for  commu- 
nism. 

And  this  does  not  even  count  the  eight  ad- 
ditional countries  which  from  1975-80  were 
taken  over  by  single-party  "socialist"  or 
"Marxist-leaning"  dictatorships:  Libya, 
Congo,  Madagascar,  Tanzania,  Sao  Tome/ 
Principe.  Seychelles.  Guinea-Bissau  and 
Cape  Verde. 

Congressman,  call  them  what  you  will— 
"dommoes"  or  "tiddily  winks"— the  fact  is 
that  in  5  short  years  a  startling  total  of  18 
countries  (all  of  them  now  single-party  "so- 
cialist" regimes)  were  moved  by  violent 
means  to  the  pro-Soviet  side  of  the  ledger  in 
world  politics.  Denying  this  truth  will  nei- 
ther change  what  happened  nor  remove  the 
threat  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  Central 
America  if  El  Salvador  is  lost. 

My  second  purpose  in  writing  is  to  attack 
still  another  false  premise  which  befuddles 
minds  of  too  many  fellow  Democrats— 
namely  that  Castroite  terrorists  in  Central 
America  somehow  offer  "social  justice"  and 
"people's  democracy  "  to  the  region. 

Since  Cuba  is  the  obvious  model,  let  us  ex- 
amine that  brutal  tyranny  where  for  over  25 
long  years  there  have  been  no  multi-party 
elections,  no  independent  unionism,  no  free- 
dom of  speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no 
freedom  of  assembly,  no  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, no  freedom  of  religion,  no  freedom 
of  emigration,  no  rights  of  privacy,  no  rights 
of  property,  no  rights  of  due  process,  no 


freedom  of  artistic  expression,  none  of  that 
long  list  of  human  and  civil  rights  we  Demo- 
crats say  we  love  so  well.  Yet,  this  is  the 
grisly  fate  to  which  so  many  of  our  party's 
more  vocal  leaders  seem  quite  prepared  to 
abandon  Central  America. 

Worse  yet,  some  of  these  people  are  even 
now  stating  publicly  that  they  would  prefer 
to  see  Grenada  still  under  the  jackboot  of  a 
one-party  police  state  and  still  a  colony  of 
Cuba  and  the  USSR.  And  these  are  Demo- 
crats? 

Finally,  as  to  Nicaragua,  among  all  the 
charges  and  counter-charges  which  fill  the 
news,  please  remember  two  over-riding  con- 
sideration: 

il)  The  Sandinista  dictatorship  is  not 
merely  "leftist"  but  is  clearly  and  admitted- 
ly communist.  As  Humberto  Ortega  said  in 
July  1981:  "We  guide  ourselves  by  the  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  revolution,  by  Marxism 
Leninism  .  .  .  without  Sandinism  we  cannot 
be  Marxist-Leninists,  and  Sandinism  with- 
out Marxism-Leninism  cannot  be  revolu- 
tionary way  ...  (so)  we  are  making  the 
effort  to  transform  our  society  in  a  revolu- 
tionary way.  not  a  reformist  way." 

(2)  While  a  relentless  barrage  of  commu- 
nist propaganda  paints  the  "Contras  "  and 
the  other  opposition  groups  as  former  sup- 
porters of  Somoza.  the  fact  is  that  virtually 
the  entire  political  leadership  of  the  New- 
Revolution  were  also  leaders  of  the  1978-79 
revolution  against  Samoza.  As  the  attached 
op-ed  essay  demonstrates,  these  were  the 
truly  democratic  leaders  of  an  earlier  revo- 
lution which  has  been  stolen  from  them  by 
the  communists— with  whom  they  thought 
they  could  engage  in  "power  sharing." 

If  the  1979  revolution  merited  our  sup- 
port, the  New  Revolution  of  1983  deserves  it 
even  more:  First,  because  the  tyranny 
against  which  it  is  directed  is  even  worse 
than  Samoza's.  Second,  because  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  far  more  dangerous  to  their 
neighbors,  which  Samoza  never  was.  Third, 
because  so  many  of  the  same  good  people 
are  leading  this  New  Revolution  as  led  the 
previous  (now  defunct)  one. 

Congressman,  though  the  process  is  pain- 
fully slow,  history  is  gradually  revealing  to 
all  but  the  invincibly  ignorant  who  such 
people  as  Castro  and  the  Sandinistas  really 
are:  nothing  but  left-wing  NAZIs  dressed  in 
the  trappings  of  'liberation  movements" 
and  'patriotic  fronts."  In  light  of  this  truth, 
we  should  not  want  our  party  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  been  apologists  for  such  a 
criminal  element. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  to  come,  I  hope 
that  you  and  other  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  might  speak  out  against  those 
whose  misguided  pacifism,  isolationism  and 
partisanship  threaten  to  doom  millions  of 
Central  Americans  to  the  dismal  fate  of 
Castroism— of  Gestapo-leftism. 

I  trust  that  you  will  consider  these  heart- 
felt views  in  the  friendly  and  constructive 
spirit  in  which  they  are  intended.  With  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jim  Guirard. 
Chronology  of  colonies  for  communism: 
1958-83 
Colony: 


Cuba. 
None  . 
None . 
None . 
None . 
None  . 
None . 
None . 
None . 


Year 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

S.  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia.. 

Angola.  Mozambique 

Ethiopia.  S.  Yemen 

Afghanistan 

Grenada 

Nicaragua 

None 

None 

None 

•>■)■)•)■) 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
15. 


tProm  the  Washington  Times.  Nov. 
1983] 
The  New  Revolution  in  Nicaragua 
(By  Jim  Guirard.  Jr.) 

Americans  have  long  yearned  to  be  on  the 
"right  side"  of  a  truly  popular  revolution  in 
Latin  America— one  in  which  the  United 
States  is  not  obligated,  in  the  name  of  anti- 
communism,  to  prop  up  the  repressive 
regime  under  attack.  But  now  that  there  is 
just  such  a  revolution  in  progress— the  New 
Revolution  in  Nicaragua— the  New  York 
Times-Washington  Post  wing  of  the  media 
is  demanding  that  we  oppose  it  and  "finally 
accept "  the  old  1979  Sandinista  Revolution 
instead. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that 
there  is  nothing  left  in  the  earlier  revolu- 
tion for  an  honest  civil-libertarian  to  accept. 
It  has  developed  into  nothing  more  than  a 
grisly  dictatorship  of  the  Gestapo-left— a 
fact  which  is  becoming  so  obvious  as  to 
begin  causing  doubts  among  even  the  most 
pro-Sandinista  of  journalists. 

Between  the  lines,  all  but  the  very  most 
pseudo-liberal  of  them  seem  increasingly 
haunted  by  an  honorable  impulse  to  hold 
their  noses  when  trying  to  explain  why  it  is 
"acceptable"  to  hold  hands  with  such  vi- 
cious illiberals— such  fascists— as  the  Ortega 
brothers.  Tomas  Borge  and  Fidel  Castro. 
But  they  still  do  recommend  the  old  revolu- 
tion over  the  new  one. 

Could  it  be  that  many  of  these  journalists 
(like  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  twice  voted  to  prohibit  U.S.  aid  to  the 
New  Revolution)  fail  to  recognize: 

The  Sandinistas'  total  repudiation  of  the 
democratic  goals  which  constituted  their 
former  legitimacy? 

The  Sandinistas'  total  subservience  to  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets? 

The  pluralist,  civil-libertarian  sentiments 
of  most  of  the  New  Revolution's  political 
leaders— most  of  whom  were  leaders  of  the 
1979  revolution  as  well? 

Many  lawmakers  and  journalists  continue 
to  hope  naively  that  the  Sandinista  junta  is 
merely  "leftist."  which  falsely  implies  that 
it  is  liberal.  Such  people  would  do  well  to 
listen  instead  to  what  the  Sandinistas  say 
about  themselves,  to  themselves,  when  they 
think  Americans  are  not  listening.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  follow'ing  excerpt  from  a 
July  21,  1981  speech  to  fellow  Sandinistas 
by  Humberto  Ortega,  minister  of  defense 
and  brother  of  Daniel  Ortega,  chief  of  the 
junta: 

"We  are  not  going  to  give  ourselves  a  false 
name.  Our  revolution  has  a  profoundly  anti- 
imperialist,  profoundly  revolutionary,  pro- 
foundly class  nature.  We  are  anti- Yankee, 
against  the  bourgeoisie.  .  .  .  We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrine  of  revolu- 
tion,    by     Marxism-Leninism  .  .  .  Without 


Sandinism  we  cannot  be  Marxist-Leninists, 
and  Sandinism  without  Marxism-Leninism 
cannot  be  revolutionary  .  .  .  [so]  we  are 
making  the  effort  to  transform  our  society 
in  a  revolutionary  way.  not  a  reformist 
way." 

Translation:  Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
comrades.  We  believe  in  doing  things  the 
way  Lenin  did.  We  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
communists,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  that 
way. 

Jose  Esteban  Gonzales,  longtime  enemy  of 
Somoza  and  now  exiled  director  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  explains  what  this  means  to  the  now 
"liberated"  people  of  Nicaragua: 

"During  the  first  few  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion we  refused  to  make  comparisons  (be- 
tween the  new  government  and  Somoza)  be- 
cause there  was  a  different  situation.  Now  I 
say  clearly  the  situation  is  much  worse. 
During  the  Somoza  regime  the  repression 
didn't  affect  the  whole  community  but  only 
those  who  were  in  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment. But  now  everybody  in  Nicaragua  is  af- 
fected—not Just  those  who  are  directly  po- 
litical." 

Congressmen  and  journalists  who  ap- 
plauded Gonzales  when  he  condemned 
Somoza  now  seem  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind  to 
his  testimony  that  the  Sandinistas  are  much 
worse.  They  condemn  him  and  the  whole 
"Contra  "  group  of  revolutionaries  as  "thugs, 
thieves,  and  brigands  "—the  words  of  Rep. 
Tom  Downey  (D-N.Y.).  They  talk  of  Nicara- 
gua's admittedly  communist  dictatorship  in 
such  powder-puff  terms  as  "non-pluralistic 
socialism"— the  words  of  Washington  Post 
reporter  on  Central  America.  Karen  De 
Young. 

In  effect,  the  House  and  the  press  are  lis- 
tening still  to  the  hollow  echo  of  a  "revolu- 
tion "  which  has  lost  the  right  to  be  known 
by  that  honorable  name.  And  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  for  help  from  those 
who  desire  the  democracy  and  pluralism 
which  gave  that  earlier  revolution  its  legiti- 
macy—its soul.  Such  people  as: 

Alfonso  Robelo.  a  leader  of  the  first  revo- 
lution and  member  of  the  original  Sandi- 
nista junta; 

Eden  Pastora.  military  hero  of  the  first 
revolution  and  ex-deputy  defense  minister; 

Arturo  Cruz,  ex-member  of  the  junta  and 
ex-Sandinista  ambassador  to  the  U.S.; 

Jose  Francisco  Cardenal,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Sandinistas"  Council  of 
State; 

Edgard  Macias.  anti-Somoza  militant  and 

head  of  the  Popular  Social  Christiant  Party; 

Jose  Esteban  Gonzales,  head  of  the  Nica- 

raguan  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 

Rights; 

Violeta  Chamorro,  ex-member  of  the 
original  Sandinista  junta; 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  Jr.,  former  San- 
dinista supporter— publisher  (like  his  father 
before  him)  of  La  Prensa: 

Humberto  Belli,  anti-Somoza  editor  of  La 
Prensa; 

Jaime  Montealegre.  ex-vice  president  of 
the  Sandinista  Council  of  State; 

Agustin  Alfaro.  ex-Sandinista  consul  gen- 
eral in  New  Orleans; 

Miguel  Bolanos.  ex-official  of  the  Sandi- 
nista security  police; 

Adolfo  Calero.  head  of  Nicaraguan  Con- 
servative Party;  jailed  by  Somoza;  now  head 
of  the  Contras: 

Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo,  head  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Catholic  Church  and  former 
Sandinista  supporter: 

Carlos  Coronel.  ex-Sandinista  minister  of 
fisheries; 
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Alvaro  Taboada. 
dor  to  Equador; 

Francisco  Fiallos.  ex-Sandinista  ambassa- 
dor to  Geneva; 

Heraldo  Montealegre.  ex-Sandinista  alter- 
nate governor  of  the  World  Bank; 

Steadman  Fagoth,  leader  of  the  Miskito 
Indians  and  former  antisomocista. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Indeed,  it  grows 
each  day  as  the  Contras  and  allied  groups 
gain  recruits.  The  point  is  that  in  the  defec- 
tion of  such  leaders  the  "human  rights'  le- 
gitimacy of  the  old  revolution  (now  de- 
ceased) has  been  transferred  in  the  New- 
Revolution— the  "Nuevolucion."  we  should 
christen  it. 

If  the  revolution  of  1979  merited  "liberal  " 
and  "progressive  "  support,  then  the  Nuevo- 
lution  of  1983  merits  it  all  the  more.  First, 
because  the  tyranny  against  which  it  is  di- 
rected is  more  oppressive  to  Nicaraguans 
than  was  the  Somoza  regime.  Second,  be- 
cause the  Sandinista  dictatorship  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  neighboring  peoples 
than  Somoza  ever  was.  Third,  because  so 
many  of  the  same  good  people  (absent  the 
perfidious  communists,  of  course)  are  lead- 
ing this  New-  Revolution  as  led  the  old  one. 
I  will  add  that  because  of  that  move- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a  cam- 
paign of  terror,  hundreds  of  buses 
have  been  destroyed,  55  of  the  260 
bridges  have  been  destroyed  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

a  2400 

utility  plants  have  been  blown  up: 
there  have  been  at  least  eight  electri- 
cal disruptions  per  day.  At  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  terrorists,  the 
coffee  exports  have  fallen  some  40  per- 
cent. There  has  been  a  general  eco- 
nomic decline  as  a  result  of  other 
crops  being  burned  and  other  acts  of 
terrorism,  resulting  in  a  per  capita  de- 
crease of  income  of  some  33  percent 
since  1979,  and  an  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rate  from  7  percent  in 
1979  to  over  40  percent  today. 

There  are  many  throughout  this 
Nation  who  would  ask:  "Of  what  con- 
cern is  that  to  u.s?"  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  that  they  tend  to 
overlook  that  since  I  represent  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  it  is  easy  for  my 
people  to  understand  that  El  Salvador 
is  closer  to  my  district.  New  Orleans, 
than  is  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles 
or  areas  in  the  northwestern  reaches 
of  United  States. 

Furthermore,  some  50  percent  of  all 
our  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  im- 
ports, travel  through  the  sea  lanes 
bordered  by  Central  America. 
Through  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  our  export  markets  are  in 
Central  America,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
terrorist  acts  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
munists over  the  last  many  years, 
some  10  percent  of  all  Salvadorans 
have  already  migrated  to  the  United 
States  along  with  a  large  percentage 
of  Central  Americans  of  all  countries 
in  that  region.  I  guess  the  bottom  line 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless  we  do 
stand  with  our  friends  to  the  South,  a 


potential  wave  of  some  10  million 
people  will  come  streaming  over  the 
borders,  either  by  foot  or  by  boat,  into 
the  reaches  of  the  United  States  and 
cause  economic  chaos  for  the  people 
that  already  live  in  our  Nation. 

Now,  all  of  that  can  be  easily  over- 
looked or  remarked  as  supposition,  but 
we  have  seen  what  happened  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  Vietnamese  finally  fell 
to  the  Communists,  the  streams  of 
boat  people:  the  people  who  took  all 
their  worldly  possessions  that  they 
could  carry  on  their  backs,  put  their 
families  in  leaky  boats  and  risked  the 
high  seas  and  (dangers  by  way  of  ter- 
rorists and  pirates  in  an  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  oppression  caused  by 
the  guerrillas  or  by  the  Marxist  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam. 

The  fact  is  that  that  very  mentality, 
that  same  type  of  people  currently 
controls  Nicaragua  and  is  threatening 
the  rest  of  Central  America.  In  Nicara- 
gua, the  leaders  of  the  junta  that  gov- 
erns that  country  have  themselves  de- 
clared their  own  tensions. 

Daniel  Ortega,  the  leader  of  the 
junta,  has  said  that  we  guide  ourselves 
by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  Marxist- 
Leninism.  Thomas  Borge.  the  Minister 
of  Interior  has  said  the  revolution's 
moral  imperative  requires  that  the  en- 
ergies released  here  will  be  universal 
in  all  Central  America. 

Again.  Borge  said.  "The  Nicaraguan 
revolutionaries  will  not  be  content 
until  the  imperialists  have  been  over- 
thrown in  all  parts  of  the  world."  And. 
of  course,  another  junta  leader  said 
approximately  a  year  ago  that  surely 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  would  gladly 
consider  Soviet  missiles  if  they  were 
asked. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that 
once  the  Soviet  boot,  or  the  Marxist- 
Communist,  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  emerged  or  has  taken 
over  a  nation,  no  single  country  since 
1917  has  withdrawn  itself  from  the 
scourge  of  that  domination.  No  single 
country  has  voluntarily  elected  to  suc- 
ceed itself  with  democracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  my  friend  Mr.  Guirard  has 
pointed  out  in  the  letter  that  1  have 
already  filed,  "Too  many  countries 
have,  unfortunately,  already  gone 
from  democracy  to  Marxism. ' 

It  is  with  respect  to  El  Salvador, 
which  is  threatened,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  El  Salvador  has  already 
been  provided  with  assistance  from 
this  Government  over  the  last  5  years. 
In  1982  we  provided  about  $82  million 
for  military  assistance,  and  about  3 
times  that  amount  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  help  the  people  just  attempt 
to  survive  the  onslaught  brought 
about  to  their  economy  by  the  terror- 
ists. 

In  1983,  instead  of  increasing  the 
military  assistance,  we  actually  de- 
creased the  amount  from  $82  million 
to  $81  million.  In  1984.  we  decreased  it 
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again.  We  cut  that  amount  by  roughly 
half.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  we  provided 
approximately  $44  million  in  military 
assistance.  The  release  of  approxi- 
mately $19  million  more  depended  on 
a  verdict  in  the  churchwomens' 
murder  case.  That  is  a  verdict  that  is 
expected,  at  the  earliest,  about  mid- 
April  of  1984. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  re- 
quested nearly  $62  million  in  urgent 
assistance  to  protect  the  electoral 
process  in  El  Salvador.  Some  have 
asked  why  we  need  this  assistance 
now;  why  not  wait  for  action  on  the 
supplemental  request  for  $178.6  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  now  before  the 
Congress,  which  probably  will  not  be 
acted  upon  before  June  or  July  of  this 
year. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  money 
is  needed  now  to  insure  protection  for 
the  elections  in  El  Salvador.  One 
major  committee  chairman  in  this 
Congress  said  that  he  would  not  get  to 
the  request  until  the  elections  were 
over.  In  fact,  nobody  in  this  Congress 
has  acted  until  he  agreement  was 
reached  tonight  as  was  indicated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Others  have  Indicated  that  no  action 
could  be  had  until  June  of  1984.  The 
money  is  urgently  needed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  insure  that  elec- 
tions take  place.  The  Salvadorans 
voted  for  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  March  25,  1984.  To  win,  a  can- 
didate must  secure  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast.  At  present  reading,  a 
second-round,  runoff  election  is  to  be 
held  between  Mr.  Duarte  and  Mr. 
D'Aubuisson  near  the  end  of  April  or 
in  the  beginning  of  May  1984. 

The  new  President  will  be  inaugurat- 
ed on  June  1,  and  will  serve  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  The  current  belief  is  that 
Congress  is  again  unlikely  to  vote  on 
the  pending  supplemental  request 
until  midsummer  or  later. 

Now.  we  know  what  is  required  to 
protect  those  elections.  Careful  review 
of  our  current  progrm  and  rates  of 
military  supply  in  El  Salvador,  indi- 
cates a  need  to  resupply  a  number  of 
critical  items  immediately.  It  should 
be  noted  that  from  60  to  90  days  is 
needed  to  supply  many  items.  For 
some,  such  as  vehicle  spare  parts,  as 
much  as  6  months  leadtime  is  re- 
quired. A  key  item  is  ammunition.  Less 
than  45  days'  supply  is  available  in  El 
Salvador  for  40-millimeter  rifle  gre- 
nades. Less  than  95  days'  supply  for 
81-millimeter  mortar  ammuntion.  Am- 
munition for  105  millimeter  artillery 
will  shortly  have  to  be  ordered. 

The  Salvadoran  Air  Force  is  com- 
pletely out  of  2.75-inch  rockets  used 
by  spotter  aircraft  to  mark  targets, 
and  they  will  be  out  of  250-,  500-,  and 
750-pound  bombs  and  2.75-inch  HE 
rockets  l)etween  March  30  and  April 
15,  until  now,  unless  funds  are  made 
available  to  order  more.  No  such  funds 


have  been  made  available  until  to- 
night. 

The  Salvadoran  Army  already  has 
1.400  men  in  training  for  whom  there 
are  no  rifles.  When  a  shipment  of  M- 
16's  arrive  shortly,  they  will  be  2,000 
weapons  short  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  the  next  6  months. 
Funds  to  train  more  soldiers  will  run 
out  in  April  or  May  and  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  items  of  personal  fighting 
equipment,  web  gear,  uniforms  and 
boots,  are  at  zero  balance  now. 

The  Army,  after  supplies  now  in  the 
pipeline  are  received,  will  be  short 
some  500  PRC  77's,  platoon  and 
higher  level  radio  sets.  There  is  no 
money  for  squad-level  radio  sets  and 
there  never  has  been.  Key  spare  parts 
for  vehicles,  helicopters,  weapons,  and 
communications  sets  cannot  be  or- 
dered and  are  in  short  supply  or  have 
run  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  Kissin- 
ger Commission,  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber and  deliberated  and  wrote  a  report 
which  they  rendered  to  the  President 
in  January  of  this  year,  said  that  there 
is  no  logical  argument  for  giving  some 
aid  to  El  Salvador  but  not  enough. 

The  worst  possible  policy,  they  said, 
is  to  provide  just  enough  aid  to  keep 
the  war  going  but  too  little  to  wage  it 
successfully.  They  further  said  that 
the  United  States  should  give  El  Sal- 
vador significantly  increased  levels  of 
military  aid  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  the  Salvadoran  authorities  can 
act  on  the  assurance  that  needed  aid 
will  be  forthcoming. 

D  2410 

This  House  has  been  woefully  reluc- 
tant to  be  forthcoming  with  that  aid. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  indicated  that  tem- 
porary assistance  will  be  made  for 
emergency  purposes,  pending  further 
action  after  the  Easter  recess.  But 
that  is  a  token,  Mr.  Speaker:  albeit  it 
is  a  welcome  token,  but  it  is  sadly  in- 
sufficient if  we  are  truly  to  preserve 
freedom  in  Central  America  and,  of 
course,  it  does  nothing  for  our  friends 
the  Contras,  the  anti-Sandinistas.  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  ambiva- 
lence that  has  been  displayed  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  over  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  reluctance  to 
follow  through  on  the  President's  re- 
quest, indicates  quite  frankly  that  we 
are  turning  our  backs  on  the  wonder- 
ful, hard-working,  religious  people  of 
Central  America. 

I  can  recall  having  gone  to  the  elec- 
tions and  talked  to  the  people,  pulled 
them  out  of  the  lines  at  random,  and 
spoken  with  them  time  after  time 
again,  asking  them  why  they  were  en- 
during such  hardships,  standing  in 
those  hot,  long  lines  for  hours  on  end 
without  breakfast  or  lunch.  Invariably 
they  said  they  were  doing  it  for  their 
country;  that  their  future  was  really 


in  God's  hands,  but  that  they  hoped 
that  peace  would  come  to  their  bor- 
ders and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
control  their  own  destinies,  free  from 
the  violations  of  human  rights  that 
were  rampant  throughout  their 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  procrastination  and  the  dilatory 
tactics  exercised  by  this  body  and  our 
brother  body  across  the  Capitol  are 
simply  giving  confidence  and  support 
to  the  very  people  who  are  going  to  be 
the  most  true  violators  of  human 
rights  in  Central  America,  the  people 
who  control  the  counties  of  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  the  Marxist  guerrillas,  the 
Marxist  insurgents  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  take  El  Salvador  over  by  force 
and  ultimately  could  lead  to  the  entire 
domination  of  the  Central  American 
region  by  the  Communists. 

I  just  think  that  we  ought  to  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  make  sure 
that  this  body  moves  quickly  on  the 
President's  request  for  assistance  for 
our  friends  in  Central  America  as  soon 
as  we  return  from  the  Easter  recess. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM 
LEGISLATION  OPEN  AND  PRE- 
DICTABLE MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events,  including  the  rise  in  the  dis- 
count rate  and  the  prime  rate,  have 
thrown  the  spotlight  upon  the  adequa- 
cy of  two  aspects  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy— the  policy  itself,  and  how  it  is 
determined. 

We  are  seeking  cospsonsorship  and 
support  for  two  bills  which  address 
these  concers.  The  first  bill  is  designed 
to  make  Federal  Reserve  decisions 
more  open  to  the  public,  irrespective 
of  their  content.  The  second  bill  is  de- 
signed to  restore  long-term  price  sta- 
bility as  the  goal  and  target  of  Federal 
Reserve  policy,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  down  interest  rates. 

PROCESS 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  established  in  1913,  the  discretion 
of  its  executives  was  limited,  both  by 
its  charter  and  by  the  system  within 
which  it  operated.  Over  the  years, 
both  of  these  constraints  were  first 
weakened  and  then  removed.  Yet  the 
Federal  Reserve  continues  to  formu- 
late monetary  policy  under  conditions 
of  relative  secrecy  and  lack  of  account- 
ability to  the  public  which  have  long 
since  become  obsolete. 

There  is  a  manifest  need  to  allow 
the  markets  and  the  American  people 
more— and  more  timely— information 
about  policy  decisions  affecting  them. 
Today  there  is  not  even  any  legislative 
requirement  for  the  policymaking  Fed- 


eral Open  Market  Committee's  min- 
utes or  decisions  to  be  publicized,  al- 
though it  has  become  customary  for 
the  committee  to  release  a  summary 
after  waiting  1  or  2  months. 

Recently,  this  delay  has  engendered 
extreme  uncertainty  in  the  world's 
stock,  bond,  commodity,  and  currency 
markets,  as  they  have  reacted  to  each 
rumor  or  perception  of  monetary 
policy  changes.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  efficiency  of  markets  depends  on 
the  degree  of  accurate  information 
which  is  available.  The  recent  uncer- 
tainty over  Fed  policy  has  undoubted- 
ly damaged  the  stability  which  is  nec- 
essary for  economic  and  investment 
decisions.  This  benefits  no  one  but 
those  who  trade  upon  rumor  and  real 
or  imagined  inside  information.  The 
continuation  of  Fed  secrecy  under 
these  circumstances  is  an  anachro- 
nism. 

All  agencies  of  government  have  un- 
dergone similar  democratic  reforms  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years.  Disclosure  nat- 
urally tends  to  be  resisted  by  those 
within  the  institutions  themselves. 
But  "sunshine"  and  freedom  of  infor- 
mation measures  have  been  applied  to 
countless  other  agencies,  with  positive 
effect.  Clearly,  it  is  a  positive  benefit 
where  no  overriding  national  security 
interest  is  involved.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  U.S.  central  bank  to  partici- 
pate in  this  general  openness.  Its  deci- 
sions are  too  important  to  be  withheld 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
people. 

We  also  believe  that  the  responsive- 
ness of  policymaking  can  be  improved 
by  other  measures.  Our  first  bill.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1984, 
proposes  the  following  changes: 

First,  the  4-year  term  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  system  shall  begin  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  calendar  year  after  the 
President's  term  begins.  This  provision 
is  supported  by  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  and  by  the  administration. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  be  made  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  as  he  was  for  many  years. 
Thus,  the  administration  could  no 
longer  disclaim  responsibility  for  mon- 
etary policy  in  which  it  had  no  part. 

Third,  the  terms  of  the  Governors  of 
the  system  shall  be  reduced  from  14  to 
7  years— which  is  still  longer  than  the 
term  of  a  U.S.  President,  Senator,  or 
Congressman. 

Fourth,  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee shall  publicly  announce  all  policy 
decisions  on  the  day  on  which  they  are 
adopted. 

These  measures  would  modernize 
the  Federal  Reserve,  bringing  its  prac- 
tice of  decisionmaking  to  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  21st  century. 

Just  as  important  as  the  way  in 
which  policy  is  made  is  the  effective- 
ness of  the  policy  itself.  Much  of  the 
current  uncertainty  over  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  reflects  the  unlimited  dis- 


cretion of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  the  absence  of  any  es- 
tablished rule  for  guiding  its  policy. 

This  is  partly  a  failure  of  the  law. 
Surprisingly,  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  contains  no 
direction  stating  that  the  integrity  of 
our  currency  should  be  the  central 
bank's  primary  goal.  Our  second  bill, 
the  Balanced  Monetary  Policy  and 
Price  Stability  Act  of  1984,  corrects 
this  omission  by  instructing  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  to  make  long-term  price 
stability  its  overring  objective,  which 
would  avoid  inflationary  as  well  as  de- 
flationary swings  in  prices. 

Also,  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  mone- 
tary standard  like  the  precious  metals, 
the  Fed  needs  stricter  guidelines  for 
its  discretion  in  setting  intermediate 
policy.  Accordingly,  our  second  bill 
would  direct  the  Fed  to  abandon  its 
on-again,  off-again  policy  of  'target- 
ing" measures  of  the  money  supply 
which  are  constantly  being  shifted, 
changed,  and  redefined.  Nor  would  it 
be  permitted  to  "peg  "  interest  rates,  as 
it  did  for  many  years,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  overriding  objective  of  price 
stability. 

If  the  central  bank's  objective  is 
price  stability,  we  believe  it  should  ac- 
tually target  some  proxy  for  the  gen- 
eral price  level.  Our  second  bill  directs 
the  Fed  to  devise  a  price  index  for  this 
purpose:  to  set  a  target  range  for  the 
index;  and  to  conduct  its  policy  accord- 
ing to  this  target.  No  other  guide  can 
possibly  determine  whether  monetary 
policy  is  too  loose— inflationary— or 
too  tight— deflationary. 

Specifically,  this  second  bill  does  the 
following: 

It  states  clearly  for  the  first  time 
that  the  overriding  goal  of  Federal  Re- 
serve is  the  integrity  of  the  dollar, 
which  necessarily  means  long-term 
price  stability.  The  central  bank  di- 
rected to  aim  for  strong  economic 
growth,  low-interest  rates,  and  stable 
exchange  rates,  in  so  far  as  this  policy 
is  consistent  with  long-term  price  sta- 
bility. 

As  an  intermediate  target  for  con- 
ducting this  policy,  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary and  the  Fed  Chairman  shall 
devise  an  index  of  prices  for  use  as  its 
intermediate  monetary  target.  The 
index  shall  contain  one  or  more  com- 
modities, chosen  for  their  sensitivity 
to  long-term  trends  rather  than  transi- 
tory or  cyclical  price  movements.  Once 
established,  a  decline  of  the  index 
below  its  target  range  shall  signal  the 
central  bank  to  ease  its  monetary 
policy,  while  a  rise  in  the  index  above 
its  target  range  shall  signal  a  need  to 
tighten. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  di- 
rected to  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  task  force  and  an  internation- 
al conference,  made  up  of  our  major 
trading  partners.  The  purpose  of  the 
task  force  and  the  conference  would 
be  to  consider  reforms  of  the  interna- 


tional monetary  system  which  would 
result  in  greater  world  wide  price  sta- 
bility, more  stable  exchange  rates,  and 
a  liberal  trading  system.  It  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  making  honest 
money  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
international  economy. 

If  the  policy  outlined  above  had 
been  in  place,  in  all  probability  it 
would  have  prevented  the  wild  swings 
in  prices,  interest  rates,  world  mone- 
tary reserves,  exchange  rates,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  during  the  past  dozen 
years.  In  particular,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  wild  and  inflationary  fall  of 
the  dollar  of  the  late  1970's  and  the 
debilitating  rise  since  1980  which  has 
hurt  U.S.  industries  relying  on  exports 
or  competing  with  foreign  imports.  We 
believe  interest  rates  would  be  lower 
today. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  following: 
The  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1984 

The  Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1984 
contains  several  provisions  which  would 
open  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  monetary  policy.  However, 
the  traditional  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Congress  would  be 
unchanged. 

1.  The  four-year  term  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  System  shall  begin  in  February  of  the 
calendar  year  after  the  year  in  which  the 
President's  term  begins. 

This  would  make  the  President's  and  the 
Chairman's  terms  concurrent  except  for  a 
one-year  lag.  The  provision  is  supported  by 
both  Chairman  Volcker  and  the  Administra- 
tion. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  many  years, 
until  the  1930s.  This  provision  would  restore 
his  earlier  status.  While  it  would  increase 
the  input  of  the  Administration  into  the 
making  of  monetary  policy,  the  Administra- 
tion would  no  longer  be  able  to  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility for  monetary  policy  in  which  it 
had  no  part. 

3.  The  terms  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  would  be  reduced  from 
14  to  7  years  each. 

This  would  permit  a  somewhat  faster 
turnover  of  the  membership.  However,  a  7- 
year  term  would  still  provide  continuity  in 
policymaking,  since  it  is  longer  than  the 
terms  of  U.S.  Senators.  Presidents,  or  Con- 
gressmen. 

4.  The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  announce  changes  in  its  policy  on  the 
day  the  decisions  are  adopted. 

This  measure,  advocated  over  the  years  by 
any  prominent  economists,  would  end  voli- 
tile  speculation  in  the  financial  markets  due 
to  rumors  and  uncertainty  about  Federal 
Reserve  policy.  Under  current  law.  there  is 
no  requirement  that  decisions  be  published. 
By  custom,  a  brief  summary  of  FOMC  pro- 
ceedings is  released  a  month  or  two  after 
each  meeting.  The  new  provision  would  end 
this  delay. 

The  Balanced  Monetary  Policy  and  Price 
Stability  Act  of  1984 
Currently,  there  are  few  limits  to  the  dis- 
cretion   of   Federal   Reserve   policymakers, 
and  no  overall  guidelines  for  setting  policy. 
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This  bill  establishes  long-term  price  stabili- 
ty as  the  overall  objective  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  provides  a  guide  for  imple- 
menting the  policy. 

1.  The  bill  states  that  'it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  [Federal  Open  Market)  Com- 
mittee to  maintain  low  interest  rates  and 
stable  exchange  rates,  and  to  encourage 
strong  economic  growth,  to  the  extent  that 
such  policy  is  consistent  with  long-term 
price  stability." 

Current  law  states  a  number  of  desirable 
objectives,  but  does  not  give  any  direction  as 
to  their  relative  importance.  Nor  does  it 
anywhere  state  that  price  stability  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  is  the  overriding  goal 
toward  which  Federal  Reserve  policy  is  di- 
rected. This  provision  remedies  the  omis- 
sion. 

2.  The  bill  establishes  a  'price  rule"  for 
conducting  monetary  policy. 

(a)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  di- 
rected to  develop  a  price  index  to  assist  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  in  con- 
ducting its  policy. 

(b)  The  index  shall  contain  one  or  more 
commodities,  such  as  the  precious  metals, 
which  are  chosen  for  their  sensitivity  pri- 
marily to  secular  or  long-term  trends  in  in- 
flation and  deflation,  rather  than  to  the 
business  cycle  or  supply  disturbances. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  target  range  for  the  price  index 
which,  in  their  judgment,  will  not  result  in  a 
decline  in  the  general  price  level. 

(d)  If  the  index  rises  above  the  target 
range,  the  FOMC  shall  tighten  the  cost 
and/or  availability  of  bank  reserves;  if  the 
index  falls  below  the  target  range,  the 
FOMC  shall  ease  the  cost  and/or  availabil- 
ity of  bank  reserves. 

(e)  In  case  of  a  serious  threat  to  domestic 
or  international  financial  stability,  the 
Chairman  and  the  Secretary  together  may, 
after  a  joint  declaration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  set  a  new  target  range. 

This  procedure  replaces  both  complete 
discretion  on  the  part  of  Federal  Reserve  of- 
ficials, and  the  on-again,  off-again  policy  of 
targeting  measures  of  the  money  supply 
which  are  constantly  altered  and  redefined. 

If  the  new  policy  had  been  in  place,  it  is 
likely  that  we  would  have  avoided  the  wild 
swings  in  prices,  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, exchange  rates,  and  economic  growth, 
of  the  past  dozen  years. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  .seek  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional advisory  task  force,  and  ultimately  an 
international  monetary  conference,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  major  industri- 
al nations.  The  purpose  of  the  task  force 
and  the  conference  is  to  explore  reforms  of 
the  international  monetary  system  which 
would  improve  world-wide  price  stability, 
stability  of  exchange  rates,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  liberal  trade  and  strong,  noninfla- 
tionary  economic  growth. 

This  provision  lays  the  groundwork  for 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  It  would  address  many  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  international  debt  crisis,  of 
pressure  for  protectionism,  and  of  debilitat- 
ing currency  swings  like  the  fall  of  the 
dollar  in  the  1970s  and  the  rise  of  the  dollar 
since  1980. 

House  Republicans  Introduce  Federal 

Reserve  Legislation 

A  group  of  House  Republicans  introduced 

two  bills  to  democratize  the  Federal  Reserve 

System  and  to  direct  the  Fed  to  follow  a 

•price  rule  "  for  monetary  policy.  Included 


as  co-sponsors  are  Representatives  Trent 
Lott,  Jack  Kemp.  Henry  Hyde.  Newt  Ging- 
rich. John  Hiler.  Connie  Mack,  Jim  Courier, 
Vin  Weber,  Dan  Lungren,  Dan  Coats,  Bar- 
bara Vucanovich.  Mickey  Edwards  and  Ed 
Bcthunc,  Stan  Parris,  Denny  Smith.  Bill 
McCoUum.  Hank  Brown.  Mark  Siljander. 
John  Kasich.  Bob  Walker.  Dan  Burton. 
Howard  Nielson.  Frank  Wolf.  Bill  Danne- 
meyer.  Chris  Smith.  Larry  Craig,  Judd 
Gregg.  Bob  McEwen  and  Tom  Kindness. 

Congressman  Jack  Kemp  said.  "These 
bills  will  help  keep  our  recovery  going  with 
low  inflation,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
strong  economic  growth." 

"Monetary  policy  in  recent  years  has  al- 
ternately thrown  our  economy  into  reces- 
sion and  inflation.  The  Fed  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  economic  institutions  in  the 
world,  yet  it  still  makes  decisions  affecting 
our  lives  and  our  economy  in  near  secrecy," 
Kemp  said. 

■Right  now  the  Fed  is  not  required  to  re- 
lease policy  decisions  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee,"  Kemp  said.  "This  legislation 
would  bring  the  Fed  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee into  the  sunshine  of  public  disclosure  by 
compelling  prompt  release  of  FOMC  deci- 
sions as  soon  as  the  are  reached." 

"Clearly  there's  a  need  to  democratize  the 
Fed,  to  bring  its  monetary  objectives  into 
line  with  the  American  peoples  desire  for 
continued  growth,  and  to  update  its  deci- 
sion-making processes."  said  Kemp. 

Other  proposals  in  the  reform  bill  include 
coordinating  the  Fed  Chairman's  term  with 
that  of  the  President  on  a  one  year  lag.  re- 
storing the  Treasury  Secretary's  official 
membership  on  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  reducing  the  terms  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  14  to  7  years. 

Kemp  said,  "Our  second  bill  directs  the 
Fed  to  maintain  a  stable  dollar  as  its  high- 
est goal.  Congress  has  never  made  this  goal 
explicit.  This  bill's  purpose  is  to  assure  fi- 
nancial markets  about  the  long-term  value 
of  the  dollar  so  that  interest  rates  will  come 
down  and  the  economic  recovery  can  contin- 
ue." 

"These  reforms  fill  some  gaps  in  the 
present  law  which  was  passed  before  the 
full  effects  of  Fed  policies  on  the  economy 
were  entirely  understood,"  Kemp  said. 
"Today  the  markets  are  completely  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  Feds  policy  is.  What's 
worse  is  the  Fed  has  failed  to  ever  state 
clearly  the  principles  it  bases  policy  deter- 
minations on." 

"The  best  way  to  stabilize  the  dollar's 
value  is  by  targeting  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  to  a  price  index,  which  is  what 
our  second  bill  does,"  said  Kemp. 

Kemp  said,  "The  Fed  will  choose  an  ap- 
propriate index  of  one  or  more  long-term 
trend  sensitive  commodities.  When  the 
index  rises,  the  Fed  will  read  this  as  a  signal 
to  tighten  policy.  When  the  index  falls, 
policy  would  be  loosened." 

"Under  this  price  rule,  the  wild  swings  in 
prices,  interest  rates,  world  monetary  re- 
serves, exchange  rates,  economic  prosperity 
would  have  been  prevented."  Kemp  said. 
"Most  of  all,  this  legislation  would  have 
stopped  the  inflationary  fall  of  the  dollar  in 
the  1970's  as  well  as  the  debilitating  dollar 
upswing  since  1980." 

"Finally,  we've  got  to  lower  interest  rates 
if  we  hope  to  prevent  financial  crises  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Third  World,"  Kemp 
said.  "We  may  not  be  able  to  handle  wide- 
spread defaults  without  international  finan- 
cial and  political  chaos.  These  bills  are  es- 
sential to  show  that  the  world's  largest  fi- 
nancial power  is  pushing  toward  global 
monetary  stability." 


"Monetary  policy  decisions  have  become 
too  important  to  our  well-being  to  be  con- 
cealed from  and  left  undirected  by  the 
American  people.  This  legislation  will  insure 
that  the  Fed  is  put  back  on  the  track  of  sup- 
porting noninflationary  economic  growth, 
from  which  it  has  strayed  in  the  last 
decade."  said  Kemp. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  statement  by  Con- 
gressman John  Hiler: 

Hiler  Calls  for  Open  and  More 
Dependable  Fed  Policy 

Washington.— Indiana  Congressman  John 
Hiler  has  joined  House  Republican  leaders 
in  calling  for  a  national  monetary  policy 
that  is  more  .sensitive  to  long-term  price  sta- 
bility and  that  is  conducted  "in  the  sun- 
shine." 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  Capital 
Wednesday,  Hiler  announced  he  is  co-spon- 
soring two  bills  to  reform  Federal  Reserve 
Board  policy  and  the  way  it  is  conducted. 
Other  House  members  also  announcing 
their  backing  for  the  legislation  included 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp  of  New  "York  and 
Hou.se  Minority  Whip  Trent  Lott  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

According  to  Hiler,  one  bill  seeks  to  cor- 
rect the  Fed's  preoccupation  with  fluctuat- 
ing monetary  aggregates  such  as  the  M-1 
measure  of  money  supply,  and  focus  instead 
on  a  price  index  that  would  prevent  wild 
swings  between  monetary  control  that  is 
often  loo  loose  (inflationary)  or  too  tight 
(deflationary). 

"This  is  consumer  legislation,"  Hiler  said. 
"What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  protect  the  value 
of  the  earnings  and  savings  of  working 
American  men  and  women. 

"While  the  Fed's  policies  are  not  entirely 
to  blame  for  the  recent  recession  and  the 
current  high  level  of  real  interest  rates, 
they  certainly  bear  a  large  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  that  commodity  prices  and 
precious  metal  prices  are  far  better  indica- 
tors of  future  price  levels  than  any  mone- 
tary aggregates,  and  I  think  the  Fed's  M-1 
mindset  is  misguided. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  firm  monetary  stand- 
ard like  the  precious  metals,  we  need  to 
devise  a  price  index  that  would  be  based  on 
one  or  more  commodities,  chosen  for  their 
sensitivity  to  long-term  trends  rather  than 
cyclical  price  movements,"  Hiler  said,  point- 
ing out  that  this  is  proposed  by  the  "'Mone- 
tary Policy  and  Price  Stability  Act  of  1984." 
The  Third  District  Congressman,  who  sits 
on  the  House  Banking  Committee,  said  this 
bill  would  direct  the  Fed  to  focus  on  strong, 
steady  economic  recovery  by  concentrating 
on  maintaining  the  value  of  the  dollar 
rather  than  on  how  many  are  floating 
around. 

Hiler  said  this  would  not  only  be  benefi- 
cial for  our  own  domestic  economy,  but  also 
for  our  international  trading  partners,  par- 
ticularly those  with  less  well-developed 
economies  who  are  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
economic  disaster. 

The  other  bill  Hiler  is  co-sponsoring,  the 
"Federal  Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1984" 
would  lift  the  "veil  of  secrecy""  under  which 
the  nation's  central  bank  makes  its  deci- 
sions. 

"The  markets  and  the  American  public 
need  more  timely  information  about  the 
monetary  policy  decisions  affecting  them." 
he  said,  noting  that  the  Fed  operates  with 
relative  secrecy,  generally  not  releasing  in- 
formation about  its  decisions  for  one  or  two 
months.    "Many  feel  that  these  delays  are 


responsible  for  feeding  the  rumor  mills  that 
cause  the  uncertainty  and  volatility  that 
has  resulted  in  unacceptably  high  interest 
rates. 

"Recently,  this  delay  in  information  has 
caused  extreme  uncertainty  in  the  world's 
stock,  bond,  commodity  and  currency  mar- 
kets, as  they  have  reacted  to  each  rumor  or 
perception  of  monetary  policy  changes.  Ob- 
viously the  efficiency  of  markets  depend  on 
the  degree  of  accurate  information  avail- 
able," 

To  make  the  Fed's  decision-making  more 
open  and  more  accountable  to  the  public, 
the  proposed  bill  provides  that  the  four- 
year  Fed  chairmanship  would  begin  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  calendar  year  after  the  new 
President  took  office,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  policy-making  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  (FOMC),  the  terms  of  governors 
of  the  system  would  be  reduced  from  14  to  7 
years,  and  the  FOMC  would  publicly  an- 
nounce all  policy  decisions  within  24  hours. 

Bill  Urges  Shift  on  Fed  News- 
Lawmakers  Propose  Immediate  Release 
Washington.— Federal  Reserve  policy- 
makers would  have  to  divulge  immediately 
the  decisions  they  make  in  private  about 
the  nation's  monetary  policy,  under  legisla- 
tion introduced  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  measure,  fashioned  by  Representa- 
tives Jack  Kemp  (R,  N."V.)  and  Trent  Lott 
(R,  Miss.),  would  also  make  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's policy-making  arm  and  shorten  the 
terms  of  the  Fed  governors  from  14  years  to 
seven  years. 

Moreover,  it  would  allow-  the  president  to 
choose  a  Fed  chairman  a  year  after  the 
start  of  the  presidential  term. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Lott  introduced  their 
proposals  a  day  after  the  House  Banking 
Committee  agreed  on  a  37-2  vote  to  make 
the  Fed  chairman's  term  run  more  in  line 
with  that  of  a  president's. 

The  action  taken  by  the  banking  panel 
would  also  require  the  central  bank  to  keep 
detailed  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee,  the  Fed's 
policy-making  body.  Those  minutes  would 
be  released  four  years  after  the  meeting. 
The  Fed  would  still  make  public,  as  it  does 
currently,  the  summaries  of  those  sessions 
about  six  weeks  after  they  occur. 

The  Federal  Reserve  supports  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  banking  committee. 
They  will  now  go  to  the  full  House  for  a 
vote. 

The  Kemp-Lott  measure  would  go  farther 
than  the  banking  committee's  proposals  by 
requiring  that  the  Open  Market  Committee 
announce  its  policy  decisions  on  the  day  in 
which  they  are  made. 

In  arguing  for  the  change,  the  congress- 
men said  the  current  lag  in  disclosure  "has 
engendered  extreme  uncertainty  in  the 
world's  stock,  bond,  commodity  and  curren- 
cy markets  as  they  have  reacted  to  each 
rumor  or  perception  of  monetary  policy 
changes." 

Their  measure  also  would  put  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  back  on  the  Open 
Market  Committee  as  he  was  early  in  the 
century.  "Thus,  the  administration  could  no 
longer  disclaim  responsibility  for  monetary 
policy  in  which  it  had  no  part,"  the  con- 
gressmen said  in  a  statement  accompanying 
their  proposals,* 


SUPPORT  21  AS  THE  MINIMUM 
DRINKING  AGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr,  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  met  with  Candy  Lightner,  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  (MADD).  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  MADD  has  played 
an  important  role  in  mobilizing  grass- 
roots support  for  stricter  laws  to  pro- 
tect innocent  lives  from  drunk  drivers. 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  Ms. 
Lightner  to  discuss  an  issue  that  is 
very  important  to  me,  a  national  uni- 
form drinking  age  of  21  years.  Last 
week  I  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr,  Howard),  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson),  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  withhold  a 
proportion  of  the  Federal  highway 
funds  from  States  which  do  not  adopt 
a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21.  This 
proposal,  H,R.  5383,  would  withhold  5 
percent  of  a  noncomplying  State's 
highway  apportionment  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  10  percent  of  its  apportion- 
ment in  1987, 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
is  all  to  clear.  Of  the  25,000  deaths  on 
our  highways  annually  as  a  result  of 
drunk  drivers,  teenagers  represent  25 
percent  of  that  amount,  although  they 
constitute  only  8  percent  of  the  li- 
censed drivers.  In  a  recent  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  ad- 
vocacy programs  manager,  Don  Costa, 
described  the  need  for  21  as  the  na- 
tional uniform  drinking  age  this  way: 

There  is  no  question  that  America's  mini- 
mum "drinking  age"  should  be  established 
at  21  years  countrywide,  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  grisly  and  heartbreaking  traffic 
crash  statistics  document  beyond  doubt  that 
too  many  of  our  youths  are  physically  and 
mentally  unable  to  manage  to  learn  simulta- 
neously the  arts  of  seasoned  driving  and 
seasoned  drinking. 

There  is  also  another  clear  reason 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage States  to  establish  21  as  the 
uniform  drinking  age.  Neighboring 
States  often  have  different  minimum 
drinking  ages.  I  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  in  a  State— Illinois— 
where  the  drinking  age  is  21,  but 
which  borders  a  State— Wisconsin— 
where  the  drinking  age  is  only  19.  In 
recognition  of  the  accidents  and  fatali- 
ties caused  by  underage  Illinois  youths 
visiting  bars  in  Wisconsin,  the  local 
press  has  nicknamed  that  part  of  my 
district  "blood  border." 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  in  my 
district  is  not  unique.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues also  represent  districts  where 
border  hopping  is  a  problem,  Don 
Griffiths,  chairperson  of  Citizens 
Against  Alcohol-Related  Traffic  Acci- 


dents (CARTA),  an  organization  based 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  described  a  similar 
situation  in  his  hometown. 

Accidents  on  routes  from  Idaho  to  Wash- 
ington are  far  loo  frequent.  The  legal  drink- 
ing age  in  Idaho  is  19;  in  Washington  it  is 
21.  The  city  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  is  located 
just  20  miles  from  the  Idaho  border,  allow- 
ing young  people  to  have  access  to  alcoholic 
beverages  within  a  half  hour  drive  •  *  *  As 
you  might  imagine,  the  drive  is  a  popular 
one  *  •  •  but  it  is  also  a  deadly  drive  •  •  • 
Despite  strong  public  concern,  Idaho  has 
not  yet  accepted  responsibility  to  raise  its 
legal  drinking  age. 

Evidence  clearly  indicates  that  lives 
will  be  saved  by  adopting  21  as  the 
uniform  minimum  drinking  age.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  stop  the  tragedy  on  our 
Nation's  highways,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  this  fight  by  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  5383.« 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  THREAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  as  we 
approach  the  recess  to  talk  about 
three  themes  in  American  foreign 
policy  as  they  relate  to  what  we  have 
done  today  and  what  has  been  hap- 
pening recently. 

The  first  is  the  consistent  American 
misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  threat  and  the  nature  of 
what  is  happening  around  the  world, 
and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  second  is  the  impact  of  the  Con- 
gress interfering  capriciously  and  ran- 
domly in  foreign  policy. 

And  the  third  is  the  way  in  which 
our  misperception  of  the  Soviets  and 
our  misunderstanding  of  the  dangers 
of  congressional  involvement  interact 
with  a  modern  global  instantaneous 
news  media  to  maximize  the  damage 
we  cause  ourselves. 

Let  me  first  of  all  focus  on  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
threat.  I  was  really  stunned,  as  this 
debate  developed  over  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  stopped  and  I  looked  at 
Central  America  and  I  began  to  realize 
some  things  that  frankly  amazed  me. 

All  of  the  focus  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, particularly  by  the  liber- 
al Democrats,  is  on  the  United  States. 
What  is  America  doing?  Why  are  we 
down  there?  What  is  happening  on  our 
side? 

So  I  tried  to  go  and  look  at  the 
entire  picture.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
sent  $112  million  worth  of  arms  to 
Nicaragua  in  the  last  year,  all  the  way 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Nicaragua. 
$112  million  just  for  the  equipment. 
That  does  not  count  the  cost  for  train- 
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ers  and  the  like.  The  Soviet  amount  is 
just  for  arms. 

The  $44  million  the  United  States 
spent  in  El  Salvador  includes  every- 
thing, right  down  to  food  for  the  train- 
ers. 

So  in  our  backyard,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston) 
was  saying,  in  an  area  that  is  closer  to 
Miami  than  Miami  is  to  Washington, 
we  are  spending  $44  million  last  year 
in  El  Salvador  while  the  Soviet  Union 
is  spending  $112  million  just  for  the 
arms  going  to  Nicaragua.  These  are 
not  for  defensive  weapons.  The  only 
country  in  Central  America  that  has 
tank  battalions  is  Nicaragua,  and  the 
primary  purpose  of  tank  battalions  is 
to  launch  an  offensive,  to  attack  your 
neighbors. 

The  Soviets  have  helped  build  over 
40  new  military  bases  in  Nicaragua. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  from  the 
liberal  Democrats  on  this  floor  as  it  re- 
lated to  Honduras  and  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  was  building  air- 
fields in  Honduras,  in  our  backyard,  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  Are  we  helping 
an  ally  in  Honduras? 

The  liberal  Democrats  were  very 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  we  would 
be  out  there  actually  building  airfields 
or  developing  effective  bases  in  Hon- 
duras. Yet  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Cuban  allies  have  built  over  40  new 
military  bases,  including  airfields, 
some  of  which  are  being  developed  to 
withstand  bombing  and  to  provide 
hardened  sites  to  protect  jet  fighter 
planes. 

Between  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
Cuban  puppet,  there  are  between  2,500 
and  3.500  advisers  in  Nicaragua.  We 
get  exercised,  and  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  this  House  raise  questions 
about  55  American  advisers  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Yet  in  our  backyard,  relatively 
close  to  the  United  States,  there  are 
between  2,500  and  3.500  Communist- 
bloc  advisers  turning  the  country  into 
a  dictatorship. 

How  do  the  Soviet  arms  get  to  Nica- 
ragua? Most  of  them  come  in  ships. 
There  are  more  ships  landing  in  Nica- 
ragua today  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
than  landed  in  Nicaragua  in  the  20 
years  before  the  Communists  took 
over. 

Furthermore,  future  signs  of  devel- 
opment in  the  Caribbean  were  obvious 
in  the  last  week  when  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  the  Leningrad,  an  aircraft 
carrier,  along  with  a  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer and  a  fleet  oiler  and  a  subma- 
rine, to  practice  for  the  very  first  time 
with  the  Cuban  Navy.  The  Cubans 
provided  two  frigates  and  a  landing 
ship  which  is  designed  specifically  to 
carry  marines  for  amphibious  assaults. 
So  what  is  the  image  you  have?  Par- 
tially, the  less  threatening  image  is 
that  the  Soviets  and  their  Cuban  allies 
are  practicing  to  block  the  lanes  which 
we  would  ship  help  to  Europe.  They 
were  practicing  in  the  area  precisely 


where  equipment  would  come  out  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  in  order  to  go  to 
Europe.  That  is  the  less  threatening 
example. 

The  more  threatening  example  is 
that  they  were  showing  the  flag,  that 
they  were  there  to  say  to  the  Latin 
Americans,  to  Mexico,  to  Guatemala, 
to  Honduras,  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  will  go 
wherever  it  wants;  that  it  now  has  a 
local  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  Cuba  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
every  right  to  exert  power  and,  by 
combining  Soviet  and  Cuban  marines 
on  the  Cuban  landing  ship,  they  will 
be  able  to  land  more  forces  and  pro- 
vide more  power  to  any  country  in 
that  area  than  that  country  could  pos- 
sibly provide  by  itself. 
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Now.  what  is  frightening  about  all 
this  is.  first  of  all,  the  absolute  reality. 
When  I  was  a  kid  growing  up.  people 
used  to  laugh  about  someday  they  will 
talk  about  Communists  in  the  Rio 
Grande  or  rightwing  conservations 
will  tell  us  there  will  be  Communists 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Well, 
there  are.  There  are  Communists  90 
miles  off  our  shores  in  Cuba.  There 
are  now  Communists  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  guerrillas  say  openly  that  this  is  a 
war  on  a  regional  basis  beyond  nation- 
al boundaries,  that  after  El  Salvador 
comes  Guatemala;  after  Guatemala 
comes  Honduras  and  then  comes 
Mexico. 

The  guerrillas  say  this.  They  are  not 
kidding  us,  just  as  Adolf  Hitler  said 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  just  as  Lenin 
and  Stalin  said  what  they  wanted  to 
do.  just  as  Mao  Tse-tung  explained 
what  he  wanted  to  do. 

The  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua,  the  El 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  directed  from  Nicara- 
gua. Those  guerrillas  are  very  comfort- 
able in  saying  flatly  that  they  intend 
to  wage  a  regional  war  across  the 
whole  area. 

Furthermore,  as  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  indicated  clearly, 
our  Western  European  allies  are  very 
willing  to  state  that  the  guerrillas  are 
being  supplied  directly  from  Nicara- 
gua, that  the  war  in  El  Salvador  prob- 
ably could  not  be  sustained  by  the 
guerrillas  if  they  did  not  have  help 
from  Nicaragua  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence. Nicaragua  is  directly  involved 
in  an  action  of  attack  upon  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Now,  if  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  under  attack,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  under  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  that  we  have 
every  right  to  try  to  help  the  country 
that  is  being  attacked. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  5  years 
Nicaragua  has  systematically  been 
building  a  base  and  has  been  building 
a  guerrilla  movement  and  has  been  in- 


volved in  attacking  its  neighbors.  If 
you  talk  to  people  from  Honduras  or 
people  from  Costa  Rica  or  people  from 
Guatemala,  they  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  terrified  of  the  scale  of  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  Nicaragua  which  has 
made  Nicaragua  the  most  powerful 
military  force  in  Central  America.  The 
Nicaraguan  military  has  more  tanks 
that  all  the  other  governments  in  Cen- 
tral America  combined.  The  Nicara- 
guan dictatorship  has  more  airfields 
prepared  to  accept  jet  aircraft,  they 
have  more  artillery  pieces  and  they 
have  a  larger  army  that  all  their 
neighbors  combined. 

In  this  setting,  with  5  years  of  histo- 
ry, with  5  years  of  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship slowly  and  steadily  increasing 
the  pressure  that  it  puts  both  on  its 
own  people,  with  just  last  week  censor- 
ing 65  percent  of  what  was  once  the 
freest  newspaper  in  that  country.  La 
Prensa,  with  a  record  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  now  opposes  the  dic- 
tatorship, in  which  there  is  increasing 
anger  against  the  dictatorship,  in 
which  there  are  thousands  of  people 
fleeing  the  country  prepared  to  fight 
for  their  freedom,  opposing  the  dicta- 
torship, in  this  setting  we  are  told  to 
focus  only  on  El  Salvador  and  to 
forget  history. 

It  is  as  though  somebody  were  being 
mugged  and  as  they  fought  back,  the 
policeman  arrested  the  victim  on  the 
grounds  that  the  victim  was  now  fight- 
ing. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  tragic  unwilling- 
ness of  the  American  left  to  accept  the 
reality  of  a  Communist  danger,  that 
we  could  be  here  this  week  with  Soviet 
troops  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Soviet  naval  ships  practicing  off  our 
coast,  Soviet  equipment  going  into 
Nicaragua,  a  Nicaraguan  Communist 
dictatorship,  guerrillas  openly  attack- 
ing and  claiming  they  are  fighting  a 
regional  war  and  our  emphasis  would 
be  on  American  activities. 

It  is  as  though  during  World  War  II 
in  fighting  Nazi  Germany,  the  major 
issue  has  been  whether  or  not  Eisen- 
hower was  doing  the  right  things  in- 
stead of  how  are  we  going  to  defeat 
the  enemy. 

The  fact  is  that  Nicaraguan  dictator- 
ship is  a  threat  to  every  American  city. 
It  is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  because  the 
best  evidence  we  have  is  that  if  the 
Communists  succeed  in  destabilizing 
Central  America,  we  can  expect  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  16  million  refu- 
gees by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Now,  compared  to  the  number  of 
boat  people,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber first  that  El  Salvador  can  reach 
America  by  land.  You  have  just  foot 
people,  not  boat  people. 

Second,  it  is  not  very  far  away.  It  is  2 
days  car  ride  from  the  Texas  border  to 
El  Salvador.  It  is  less  than  that  to 
southern  Mexico. 


Already  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  second  largest  city  of  El  Salvador- 
ans  after  the  capital  of  San  Salvador  is 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  we  are  faced 
with  a  constant  flow  from  El  Salvador, 
from  Guatemala,  from  Honduras  and 
from  Mexico  which  will  increase  dra- 
matically, as  I  said,  I  think  16  million 
is  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number 
of  refugees  if  all  the  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  end  up  as  Communist  dic- 
tatorships. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
thank  the  articulate  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  coming  out  to  remind  us 
of  these  truths  that  were  lost  some- 
where in  the  flak  of  the  debate  that 
we  just  finished. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  one  ques- 
tion or  one  theme  that  came  up  recur- 
ringly  in  the  Democrat  presentation  of 
their  proposition,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely illegal  and  unlawful  for  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  mining  of 
the  harbors  in  Nicaragua. 

You  know,  the  question  kept  coming 
up.  under  what  law.  under  what  right 
do  we  do  this?  As  I  heard  the  Demo- 
crats come  forth  with  this  statement 
and  this  question  time  and  again.  I 
thought  back  to  another  time  and  an- 
other Democrat.  His  name  was  John 
Kennedy  and  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  1961.  and  he  was  referring  to  Cen- 
tral America,  he  said  these  words,  he 
enunciated  what  I  call  the  Kennedy 
Doctrine.  He  said: 

To  our  sister  Republic  south  of  our  border 
we  offer  a  special  pledge,  to  convert  our 
good  works  into  good  deeds  and  into  a  new 
alliance  for  progress,  to  assist  free  men  and 
free  governments  in  casting  off  the  chains 
of  poverty;  but  this  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we 
shall  join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or 
subversion  anywhere  in  the  Americas  and 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its 
own  house. 

Now,  I  think  if  John  F.  Kennedy 
were  here  today  and  saw  in  Nicaragua 
what  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  calls  a  terror- 
ist Internationale,  composed  of  Soviet 
soldiers,  Cuban  soldiers.  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers, North  Vietnamese  soldiers,  and 
North  Korean  soldiers,  he  would  ask 
of  his  Democrat  successors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "When  did 
you  forget  this  doctrine?  Where  did  we 
go  wrong?  Where  did  we  stop  believing 
in  the  security  of  the  Americas  in  this 
doctrine  that  I  enunciated  in  1961?" 

One  other  point  was  brought  up 
that  I  thought  was  interesting.  We 
talked  and  spoke  about  the  World 
Court  and  how  terrible  it  was  not  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  It  occurred  to  me— and  I 
think  Mr.  Descoto  was  very  successful 


in  changing  the  subject  and  making 
this  a  subject  that  the  American 
media  has  focused  on  for  the  last 
week,  but  the  Soviets  do  not  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court. 

A  number  of  our  allies  who  would 
have  us  submit  to  their  jurisdiction, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  have  oftentimes 
declined  jurisdiction  legally,  and  in  lis- 
tening to  several  of  the  legal  scholars 
of  this  Nation,  we  did  exactly  what 
was  required  of  us  in  declining  juris- 
diction before  the  case  was  brought 
before  us;  but  the  idea  that  has  been 
advanced  by  some  of  my  Democrat  col- 
leagues, to  the  effect  that  somehow  we 
should  surrender  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court,  when  Nicaragua  is  host  to  a 
band,  again,  of  North  Vietnamese,  Bul- 
garians. North  Koreans.  Russians,  and 
Cubans,  who  are  not  there  to  get  a 
suntan,  is  incredible;  but  once  again 
John  Kennedy  said; 

Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  sub- 
version anyw'here  in  the  Americas. 

I  would  presume  that  that  includes 
mining  harbors.  When  you  have  a 
nation  that  is  in  the  business  of  selling 
destabilization,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  stopping  their  inventory  from 
coming  in. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  and  for  taking  this  late  hour 
to  summarize  what  occurred  in  the 
debate  today.  I  hope  that  the  debate 
continues.  I  think  it  has  been  very 
good  for  the  American  people  to  hear 
this  subject  aired  tonight,  even 
though  it  was,  I  think,  injurious  to  us 
as  Members  of  Congress,  to  us  as  an 
institution,  for  us  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, which  in  a  sense  is  Mr.  Descoto's 
resolution,  a  resolution  that  he  sought 
when  he  came  to  Washington  this 
week. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
strong  point  here  and  I  want  to  go 
back  to  it,  because  it  is  crucial. 

If  in  fact  it  matters  to  the  United 
States  that  El  Salvador  be  free,  then 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  case  since  World  War  II  in  which 
the  Western  free  world  has  successful- 
ly defeated  communism,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  neighboring  country  which 
is  able  to  harbor  the  guerrillas. 

When  we  were  able  to  defeat  the 
Communists  in  Greece,  it  was  because 
Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  and  Albania 
cut  off  their  supplies.  When  we  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Communists  ulti- 
mately in  Malaya,  it  was  because  they 
could  not  get  any  supplies.  When  you 
look  at  the  case,  for  example,  of  South 
Vietnam,  it  is  impossible  when  there  is 
a  sanctuary  to  defeat  guerrillas. 
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We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  now.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  Communist  force  on  the 


Central  American  land:  Nicaragua. 
That  Communist  force  is  determined 
to  export  revolution. 

If  we  try  simply  to  defend  freedom 
in  El  Salvador  we  will  fail.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  defeat  a  Communist  guerrilla 
movement  as  long  as  it  can  receive 
weapons  and  training  and  directions 
from  a  neighboring  sanctuary. 

One  of  the  lessons  in  Vietnam  was 
that  when  we  finally  mined  Haiphong 
Harbor  in  1972  it  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  led  directly  to  the  peace 
negotiations,  because  we  were  stran- 
gling them  at  the  source  of  their  sup- 
plies. 

1  would  point  out  that  the  mines  we 
are  talking  about  here  tonight  are 
nonlethal.  They  do  not  kill  people. 
They  are  small.  They  are  the  puniest, 
the  weakest  weapon  that  you  could 
use  to  scare  people. 

Our  liberal  friends  who  talk  about 
compassion  and  who  talk  about  avoid- 
ing any  kind  of  harm  to  human  beings 
are  saying,  seemingly  with  a  straight 
face,  that  while  it  was  all  right  to  pro- 
vide millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  who  would  use  it  on 
land  to  kill  people,  that  putting  mines 
in  the  water  that  would  scare  people— 
they  were  too  small  to  kill  anyone, 
they  were  too  small  to  sink  ships,  but 
they  were  very  effectively  choking  off 
the  flow  of  Communist  supplies  into 
Nicaragua  by  scaring  them. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  one  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  Democrat  side  did  say  in  fact  there 
would  be  some  damage  to  a  water  skier 
and  so  you  might  have  some  case  for 
personal  injury. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Then  I  would 
advise  that  they  should  be  very  cau- 
tious if  they  want  to  water  ski  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  important  point  in 
that  many  Members  of  this  House 
missed  the  point  that  the  alternative 
to  mining  a  harbor  and  to  tearing 
boats  that  would  come  in  bearing  large 
loads  of  arms,  the  alternative  to  that 
is  to  kill  people  in  jungle  patrols  who 
were  bearing  those  arms.  If  you  want 
to  kill  a  soldier,  if  you  want  to  take  a 
weapon  from  a  soldier  on  a  jungle 
trail,  you  have  to  kill  him.  It  is  kind  of 
a  messy  business.  There  is  no  easy  al- 
ternative. 

In  fact,  the  much  more  humane  al- 
ternative is  to  stop  those  arms  from 
coming  in  to  deter  those  nations  who 
would  bring  arms  to  Nicaragua. 

You  know,  I  am  reminded  of  a  time 
when  we  conducted  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, when  we  had  a  number  of  na- 
tions in  this  world  who  were  receiving 
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American  aid.  They  were  receiving  for- 
eign aid  from  this  country  and  yet 
they  persisted  in  selling  arms  to  the 
people,  to  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
were  using  those  arms  to  kill  Ameri- 
cans. I  always  thought  that  policy  did 
not  make  sense. 

Perhaps  for  some  of  our  Democratic 
friends  they  have  explained  why  that 
is  a  perfectly  rational  policy.  When  I 
was  in  Vietnam  in  1970  and  1971  it  just 
did  not  make  any  sense  that  we  would 
allow  nations  who  were  supposedly 
friends  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
equipment  to  our  adversaries  that 
would  be  used  to  kill  our  young  men 
and  we  would  continue  to  give  foreign 
aid  to  those  nations. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  made  it 
very  clear  why  that  is  apparently  a  ra- 
tional thing  to  do.  So  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  taking  out  this  special 
order  and  bringing  up  again  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  has  acted  very  un- 
wisely in  passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  As  I  said,  the  first 
failing  of  the  Congress  was  a  failing  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  and  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  trapped  now  into  a 
struggle  to  restore  freedom  and  stabili- 
ty in  Central  America. 

The  second  failure  of  this  Congress  I 
think  is  a  fundamental  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  enormous  danger  of  a 
legislative  branch  meddling  in  politics. 

I  quote  from  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
the  Federalist  No.  22  who  said  in  de- 
scribing the  chaos  under  the  articles 
of  the  original  Continental  Congress: 

•  •  •  acting  under  the  authority  of  those 
Legislatures.  The  faith,  the  reputation,  the 
peace  of  the  whole  Union,  are  thus  contin- 
ually at  the  mercy  of  the  prejudices,  the 
passions,  and  the  interests  of  every  member 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Is  it  possible  that 
foreign  nations  can  either  respect  or  confide 
in  such  a  government"*  Is  it  possible  that  the 
people  of  America  will  longer  consent  to 
trust  their  honor,  their  happiness,  their 
safety,  on  so  precarious  a  foundation? 

Let  me  just  say  that  if  I  were  a  po- 
tential American  ally,  and  I  looked  at 
the  spectacle  that  if  you  come  to 
Washington  and  you  see  the  President 
and  you  visit  the  Congress  and  you 
leave,  you  have  no  assurance  what  will 
happen  next. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  what  this 
Congress  will  do  because  we  saw  here 
tonight  that  men  who  are  supposedly 
responsible  figures  in  this  Congress, 
once  a  policy  starts  to  fail,  cut  and 
run.  People  who  knew  about  the 
mining,  who  knew  about  it  several 
months  ago  said  nothing  until  it  blew 
up  in  their  face  and  then  suddenly  it 
was  not  their  fault.  They  were  not  re- 
sponsible. They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  all  the  administration's 
fault. 

We  saw  the  same  thing  happen  in 
Lebanon  where  people  who  last  fall 
voted  for  one  resolution  suddenly 
washed  their  hands  and  walked  over 


and  said.  "I  never  really  meant  for  it 
to  happen  like  that." 

If  you  were  anywhere  in  the  Third 
World  and  you  had  seen  the  collapse 
of  American  power  in  Lebanon  and 
you  were  watching  the  collapse  of 
American  power  in  Nicaragua,  and  you 
were  watching  the  Soviets  pour  7,000 
advisers  into  Syria,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  equipment  into 
Syria,  replace  the  entire  Syrian  Air 
Force  after  they  lost  the  last  one  to 
the  Israelis,  and  then  you  looked  at 
the  American  response,  if  you  looked 
at  Nicaragua  and  saw  the  Soviets 
flaunt  the  establishment  of  a  dictator- 
ship in  the  New  World,  and  you  saw 
that  Congress  totally  divided  and  to- 
tally impotent,  which  side  would  you 
bet  on? 

What  frightens  me  is  that  this  Con- 
gress has  learned  none  of  the  funda- 
mental lessons  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. Let  me  quote  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  man  who  did  not  normally  believe  in 
a  strong  Executive.  He  wrote  in  1790: 

The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  is  Executive  altogether.  It  belongs, 
then,  to  the  head  of  that  department, 
except  as  to  such  portions  of  it  as  are  spe- 
cially submitted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions 
are  to  be  construed  strictly. 

At  the  time,  it  was  the  famous  event 
of  Citizen  Genet,  the  French  envoy 
from  the  First  French  Republic,  and 
Jefferson  bluntly  informed  him: 

A-s  the  President  was  the  only  channel  of 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  it  was  from  him  alone 
•that  foreign  nations  or  their  agents  are  to 
learn  what  is  or  has  been  the  will  of  the 
Nation:  "  that  whatever  he  communicated  as 
such,  they  had  a  right  and  were  bound  to 
consider  'as  the  expression  of  the  Nation: " 
and  that  no  foreign  agent  could  be  "allowed 
to  question   it."   or    "to  interpose   between 

him  and  any  other  branch  of  government 

•  •  •  '• 

I  think  it  is  important  to  notice  what 
Jefferson  was  saying,  that  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the 
world,  had  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  dissent.  We  have 
every  right  in  this  body  to  raise  cane. 
We  have  every  right  to  go  back  home 
and  make  political  speeches  and  we 
have  every  right  to  appear  on  Ameri- 
can television  and  argue.  But  as  long 
as  Congress  has  passed  a  law.  as  long 
as  Congress  is  paying  for  covert  ac- 
tions, and  we  are  paying  for  it,  you 
cannot  spend  a  dime  in  this  Govern- 
ment that  we  do  not  pay  for,  we  have 
no  right  to  randomly  have  535  Secre- 
taries of  State— 100  from  the  other 
body  and  435  from  the  House— making 
their  own  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  at  the  edge 
of  a  very,  very  dangerous  environ- 
ment, a  situation  in  which  recently  a 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
wandered  off  to  Syria  to  meet  with  a 
dictator  to  bring  home  an  American 
aviator.  It  was  wonderfuU  that  the  avi- 
ator came  home,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
precedent  for  the  future. 


Are  we  now  to  say  that  any  Ameri- 
can who  wants  to  can  go  off  into  any 
country? 

It  has  happened.  In  fact,  under  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  1798  a  Philadel- 
phia Quaker  named  Logan  went  to 
Paris  on  his  own  to  undertake  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  French  Government 
in  order  to  stop  a  war  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  Congress  was 
so  frightened  at  the  spectacle  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  randomly  wandering 
around  the  world  negotiating  on  their 
own  with  governments  that  they 
passed  "an  act  to  prevent  usurpation 
of  Executive  functions,"  the  Logan 
Act,  which  is  still  in  the  law.  And  the 
Logan  Act  said  it  is  illegal  for  Ameri- 
cans to  wander  around  the  planet  and 
negotiate  with  foreign  governments 
because  if  you  end  up  with  hundreds 
of  people  visiting  the  Soviet  Union, 
hundreds  of  people  visiting  Nicaragua 
and  doing  whatever  they  want  to,  and 
saying  "Hi,  I  would  like  to  negotiate 
for  America,"  you  are  going  to  lead  to 
absolute  chaos. 

The  year  following  the  Logan  Act  in 
1799,  John  Marshall,  at  that  time  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, defended  President  John  Adams. 
He  said: 

The  F>resident  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  its  relations,  and  its  sole  repre- 
sentative with  foreign  nations.  Of  conse- 
quence, the  demand  of  a  foreign  nation  can 
only  be  made  on  him.  He  possesses  the 
whole  Executive  power.  He  holds  and  di- 
rects the  force  of  the  Nation.  Of  conse- 
quence, any  act  to  be  performed  by  the 
force  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  performed 
through  him. 

Ninety-nine  years  later,  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  its  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee took  occasion  to  reiterate  Mar- 
shall's doctrine  and  to  elaborate  on  it. 

Why  is  this  so  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  not  only  do  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  one  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  wandering  off 
negotiating  on  his  own,  we  now  have 
other  spectacles.  We  have  the  specta- 
cle of  10  Members  of  this  body,  as 
mentioned  earlier  and  as  named  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  sending  a 
letter  to  a  dictator  in  Nicaragua. 

We  all  have  a  right  to  send  letters, 
and  we  often  send  letters  to  a  variety 
of  countries. 
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But  in  this  case,  sending  a  letter 
which  specifically  said,  and  I  quote. 
"We  have  been,  and  remain,  opposed 
to  United  States  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or 
Government  of  Nicaragua."  and  I  ask 
that  this  letter  be  appended  in  its  full 
to  the  very  end  of  the  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  He  has  made  an  ex- 


cellent point  in  saying  that  foreign 
policy  should  leave  these  shores  with 
one  voice.  That  brings  up.  I  guess,  a 
final  point  for  myself.  This  resolution 
was  not  necessary.  I  cannot  believe 
that  if  the  Intelligence  Committee  had 
told  the  administration  "we  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  this  and  we  really 
think  you  should  not  participate  in 
any  mining  and  if  you  do  not  desist, 
we  are  going  to  bring  a  resolution  to 
the  floor."  they  could  have  done  that. 

Iristead.  this  thing  was  brought  out. 
it  was  aired  on  the  House  floor,  and  it 
is  evident  to  anybody  in  the  world  who 
has  a  television  set  that  the  Congress 
at  least  has  torn  itself  apart  over  this 
issue.  And  if  you  go  along  with  the 
idea  and  the  proposition  that  morale 
is  a  very  important  thing  in  the  fight- 
ing of  a  war.  perhaps  as  important  as 
guns  and  personnel,  then  I  think  you 
have  to  accept  the  idea  that  if  what 
we  did  tonight  has  been  communicated 
to  the  people  who  run  Nicaragua  and 
to  their  military  people,  then  they 
have  received  a  tremendous  boost  in 
morale  by  watching  this  Congress  tear 
itself  apart  and  perhaps  a  few  elec- 
tions will  be  won  because  of  things 
that  were  said  tonight  and  maybe  we 
can  cut  a  few  people  down  in  the  polls. 

Although  I  think  the  American 
people  still  have  a  much  greater  faith 
in  this  President  than  they  do  in  this 
Congress.  But  we  did  ourselves  a  real 
disservice  tonight.  This  little  miserable 
resolution  did  not  have  to  come  up. 
This  matter  could  have  been  taken 
care  of  without  the  circus  that  oc- 
curred today. 

I  think  it  goes  back  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation  should  leave  the 
shores  with  one  voice  and  again  when 
the  U.S.  Congress  appropriates  money 
to  assist  in  the  interdiction  of  arms 
coming  out  of  Nicaragua,  I  do  not  see 
the  distinction  between  interdicting 
those  arms  and  stopping  them  before 
they  come  into  the  harbor  as  opposed 
to  America  ambushing  a  patrol  on  a 
jungle  trail  and  killing  the  people  who 
are  carrying  them  and  taking  the  arms 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman 
raises  two  different  points.  First  of  all, 
his  last  point,  we  ought  to  be  tired  of 
losing.  The  longer  we  focus  on  the  de- 
tails of  war  fighting,  the  more  this 
Congress  meddles  in  this  action  and 
that  action,  the  worse  off  we  are.  We 
lost  in  Vietnam.  We  lost  in  Iran,  with 
Desert  I.  How  many  times  do  we  want 
to  get  this  Congress  involved  in  mess- 
ing around  in  details? 

Either  you  want  to  do  something  or 
you  do  not.  If  we  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  at  all.  then  let  us  cut  it  off. 
If  communism  wins  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, at  least  we  have  been  decisive.  But 
this  kind  of  absolutely  irresponsible 
saying  "yes"  but  then  meaning  "no," 
saying  you  will  accept  it  but  then  dis- 
owning it,  the  kind  of  behavior  which 


had  one  senior  Member  of  the  other 
body  admit  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  that  he  actually  had  been 
briefed  but  had  not  noticed  it.  that  it 
was  only  on  going  back  and  looking 
that  he  guessed  well.  yes.  they  really 
did  tell  him.  He  just  did  not  pay 
enough  attention. 

Now  this  is  a  business  for  serious 
people.  To  have  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  come  on  this 
floor  tonight  and  tell  us  he  knew  for 
months  what  was  going  on.  but  he  did 
not  say  anything,  he  did  not  go  and 
raise  cane,  he  did  not  tell  the  adminis- 
tration to  quit.  But  once  it  was  on 
page  1.  now  we  have  all  sorts  of  self- 
righteous  speeches. 

Two  points  should  be  made  here: 
First,  if  the  United  States  is  going  to 
be  effective,  it  must  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do.  and  go  do  it.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  messy  and  clumsy  and  difficult— 
which,  by  nature,  these  things  are- 
then  they  are  going  to  be  messy  and 
clumsy  and  difficult.  So  let  us  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  get  it  over  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it,  let  us  get  out.  But  this 
kind  of  nonsensical,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  killing  our  allies  with 
a  little  knicks,  letting  them  bleed  to 
death,  while  this  Congress  plays  politi- 
cal games,  is  despicable;  it  is  immoral 
and  it  is  inhumane. 

Let  me  go  back  again  to  the  central 
reason  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
want  the  Congress  involved  in  the 
daily  processes  of  foreign  policy.  Prof. 
Edwin  Corwin.  one  of  the  leading  con- 
stitutional scholars  of  recent  decades, 
wrote  in  his  "The  President:  Office 
and  Powers"  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957).  page 
184.  that: 

There  is  no  more  securely  established 
principle  of  constitutional  practice  than  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  President  to  be  the 
nation"s  intermediary  in  its  dealing  with 
other  nations. 

It  says  exclusive.  Exclusive  does  not 
mean  that  while  approving  covert  ac- 
tions against  Nicaragua.  Members  of 
the  House  have  the  right  then  to  write 
their  own  letters  to  dictatorships. 

The  1972  study  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  entitled  "The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  Anal- 
ysis and  Interpretation"  (S.  Doc.  No. 
92-82).  notes  on  page  537  that  the 
President's  power  to  receive  "Ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers" 
makes  the  President  "the  sole  mouth- 
piece of  the  Nation  in  its  dealing  with 
other  nations." 

The  sole  mouthpiece  of  the  Nation. 

Prof.  Louis  Henkin.  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  writes  in  his  book,  "For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Constitution": 

For  many  years  now.  Congress  has  not  se- 
riously doubted  .  .  .  that  the  President  is 
the  sole  organ  of  communications  with  for- 
eign governments:  Congress  may  not  give  or 
receive  communications  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  or  negotiate  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments,   or   conduct    foreign    relations.— 


Henkin.  "Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," p.  93  (1972). 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
United  States  against  Curtiss-Wright 
Export  Corp..  1936.  said: 

The  President  alone  has  the  power  to 
speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advise 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  but  he  alone  ne- 
gotiates. Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the 
Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Congress  itself 
is  powerless  to  invade  it.  ...  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  here  dealing  not 
alone  with  an  authority  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent by  an  exertion  of  legislative  power,  but 
with  such  an  authority  plus  the  very  deli- 
cate, plenary  and  exclusive  power  of  the 
President  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  part:  "the 
sole  organ  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  field  of  international  relations." 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  interpreting 
the  American  Constitution.  Why  did 
the  Founding  Fathers  limit  negotiat- 
ing powers  to  the  executive  branch? 

Because  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
had  the  experience  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  they  had  had  the  experience 
of  13  independent  States  negotiating. 
They  understood  the  nightmare  of 
having  every  random  legislator,  who 
wanted  to,  wander  off  on  his  or  her 
own  and  do  whatever  they  felt  like 
that  week. 

The  Founding  Fathers  lived  in  a 
constant  horror.  If  you  go  back  and 
read  what  Hamilton  said  about  pas- 
sion, they  believed  it  was  very  likely 
that  elected  politicians,  particularly  in 
the  House  elected  every  2  years,  would 
randomly  zigzag,  would  do  whatever 
worked. 

We  have  seen  it  recently  when  the 
Mayaguez  incident  occurred,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  began  to  complain 
until  the  public  liked  it.  Then  they 
shut  up.  When  Vietnam  began.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  liked  it  as  long  as  the 
public  opinion  polls  were  good:  then 
they  suddenly  discovered  they  did  not 
like  it  when  opinion  polls  got  bad. 

You  can  literally  track  some  Mem- 
bers during  that  decade  who,  as  the 
polls  changed,  so  did  they. 

Recently,  we  had  the  example  of  lib- 
eration of  Grenada.  In  the  first  24 
hours  after  liberation,  many  liberal 
Democrats  got  up  and  attacked  it. 
Suddenly,  it  turned  out  to  be  massive- 
ly popular  and  you  did  not  hear 
anyone  complain. 

When  we  first  went  into  Lebanon, 
many  people  were  willing  to  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  As 
the  policy  decayed,  as  it  clearly  was 
not  going  to  work  very  well,  the  coun- 
try decided  they  did  not  trust  it.  as  the 
administration  failed  to  explain  it.  as 
the  polls  went  down,  so  did  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  on  a  regular  basis  to 
decide  not  to  spend  money.  It  is  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  the  Congress  at 
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a  strategic  level  to  say  to  the  executive 
branch,  "You  cannot  be  in  Lebanon; 
we  will  not  pay  for  it."  But  for  us,  on 
an  everyday  basis,  to  inflict  on  our- 
selves the  wounds  that  we  do  in  this 
House  is  inexcusable.  That  carries  me 
to  my  third  point,  which  is  the  abso- 
lute revolution  in  communications. 

You  know,  if  back  in  the  age  of  sail- 
ing ships  when  messages  traveled 
slowly,  when  ambassadors  were  tre- 
mendously powerful  because  they 
were  the  only  people  who  could  make 
decisions  within  3  months,  if  back 
then,  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
afraid  of  Congress  capriciously  and 
randomly  getting  involved  in  foreign 
policy,  then  how  much  more  danger- 
ous is  it  in  the  age  of  instant  televi- 
sion? 

Every  embassy  of  every  Communist 
dictatorship  on  this  planet  sits  in 
Washington  and  watches  C-Span. 
Every  embassy  reads  the  morning 
American  newspaper  and  watches  the 
American  television  news. 

And  I  asked  tonight  a  question 
which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  refused  to  answer.  I  said  to  him: 
If  you  were  the  Soviet  KGB  adviser  to 
the  dictator  of  Nicaragua  or  you  were 
the  Cuban  adviser  to  the  dictator  of 
Nicaragua  and  you  received  a  letter 
signed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  three  sub- 
committee chairmen  on  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee,  two  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  members,  two 
International  Relations  Committee 
members,  and  the  deputy  whip  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  that  letter  said: 

We  have  been  and  remain  opposed  to  U.S. 
support  for  military  action  directed  against 
the  people  and  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

What  would  your  advice  be  to  the 
dictator  of  Nicaragua? 

Let  me  offer  you  my  guess.  And  we 
know  a  great  deal  of  this.  We  have 
years  of  experience  now.  We  have  all 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  boasting  of 
how  they  captured  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  North  Vietnamese  generals 
who  have  written  their  memoires.  This 
-stuff  is  not  hidden  away.  It  is  not 
secret.  It  just  does  not  get  much  pub- 
licity. But  we  know  for  a  fact  what 
many  of  their  plans  have  been  over 
the  last  30  years. 

If  I  were  the  Cuban  or  Soviet  KGB 
adviser  to  the  Nicaraguan  Communist 
dictatorship,  I  would  say  to  them: 
"Hang  tough.  Be  firm." 

As  the  dictator  of  Syria,  Assad  said 
publicly,  slapping  us  in  the  face  with 
his  arrogance,  "The  American  Nation 
has  no  staying  power.  It  is  a  sprinter, 
not  a  marathon  runner." 

Now  how  did  Assad  know  that?  Be- 
cause he  watches  us.  He  sees  us.  He 
knows  that  this  Congress  will  destroy 
our  foreign  policy  every  time  it  gets  a 
chJince.  He  knows  there  is  no  firmness 


in  the  body  beyond  the  next  poll,  or 
the  next  news  program. 

And  so  what  would  I  say  if  I  were 
the  Communist  adviser  to  Nicaragua? 
I  would  say  that  if  you  were  tough 
enough  and  you  last  long  enough,  the 
Americans  will  quit.  They  have  not  got 
the  staying  power.  They  cannot  take 
it. 

And  what  does  this  letter  say?  It 
says  just  that. 

The  major  leaders  are  willing  to 
break  a  200-year  tradition. 

Maybe  there  have  been  other  letters 
to  a  country  we  are  actively  trying  to 
pressure.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Maybe 
there  have  been  other  times  in  our  his- 
tory where  Members  of  the  House  felt 
they  could  write  the  dictator  of  a  for- 
eign government  and  side  with  him 
against  their  own  country.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

The  fact  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  authorized  and  paid 
for  actions  against  Nicaragua.  We  can 
talk  about  how  covert  they  are.  This  is 
the  most  open  society  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  do  anything  covertly.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  the  most  secret  things  secret 
for  very  long. 

So  there  iy  no  secret  about  it.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  openly  doing  as 
much  as  it  can  to  cause  pain  to  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  totally  wrong  in  that  setting 
for  American  political  leaders  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  dictator  of  Nicaragua 
which  will  then  be  basically  helping 
the  dictator  of  Nicaragua.  If  I  were 
the  dictator  of  Nicaragua,  I  would 
show  this  letter  all  around.  I  would 
make  sure  my  people  saw  that  key  sen- 
tence and  I  would  say  to  them:  "Here 
are  some  friends  of  Nicaragua  who  are 
against  what  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  doing." 

That  is  wrong.  I  do  not  object,  as  I 
said  earlier.  I  glory  in  the  freedom  of 
th,'  American  Nation.  I  glory  in  the 
right  of  any  American  politician  to  say 
anything  they  want  to  in  America.  I 
glory  in  our  right  to  fight  vigorously 
among  ourselves,  but  we  should  not  be 
communicating  directly  to  a  dictator 
who  is  Communist  inspired.  Commu- 
nist supplied.  Communist  trained,  and 
who  is  systematically  undermining  one 
of  our  allies.  Not  at  a  time  when  every 
single  person  who  signed  this  letter 
knows  what  we  are  doing. 

It  was  not  as  though  this  was  some 
secret  operation  and  these  guys  did 
not  know  they  were  messing  it  up. 
They  knew  when  they  signed  the 
letter  that  we  had  men  and  women  ac- 
tively working  to  put  pressure  on  Nica- 
ragua. 

Now  in  that  setting  I  think  we  face 
three  crises: 

The  first  crisis  is  that  as  long  as  we 
lie  to  ourselves  about  the  nature  of 
communism  and  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  as  long  as  we  kid 
ourselves  about  what  is  happening,  it 
is  going  to  get  worse.  And  if  we  go 
down   that   route,   I   think  we   better 


start  figuring  out  where  those  16  mil- 
lion refugees  are  going,  because  they 
are  going  to  be  here  by  1990. 

The  second  crisis  is  we  better  re- 
think the  role  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
foreign  policy.  The  U.S.  Congress 
should  set  major  strategic  goals.  We 
should  pay  for  the  goals  we  believe  in 
and  we  should  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  actual  daily  operations.  And  if  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that,  we  should  not 
do  anything.  We  should  declare  our 
impotence  and  come  home  and  accept 
the  isolationism  that  the  leftwing  of 
the  Democratic  Party  seems  to  em- 
brace. 

The  third  problem  is  a  brand  new 
one.  We  need  a  serious  intellectual 
effort  to  understand  how  do  you  deal 
with  dictatorships  in  the  age  of  televi- 
sion. How  should  we  behave  responsi- 
bly? We  have  to  debate  on  this  floor. 
We  have  to  say  things  that  we  are 
going  to  disagree  about.  How  do  we  do 
it  in  a  way  that  other  countries,  who 
have  no  real  understanding  of  our 
system,  can  understand  that  once  we 
have  made  a  decision  we  will  stand 
firm.  And  part  of  that,  frankly,  re- 
quires we  learn  to  stand  firm  once  we 
make  a  decision. 

But  we  badly  need  serious  intellectu- 
al studies  and  a  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  to  rethink  how 
do  we  debate  foreign  policy  issues 
when  we  are  negotiating  with  dictator- 
ships which  literally  monitor  our  sub- 
committees, monitor  our  committees, 
watch  the  House  in  session,  read  the 
newspapers,  watch  the  television  news, 
and  pay  attention  to  every  detail.  Be- 
cause if  we  cannot  recognize  the 
nature  of  communism  and  we  cannot 
develop  a  responsible  Congress  and  we 
cannot  learn  to  adapt  to  the  age  of  tel- 
evision and  mass  media,  then  this 
country  is  in  real  trouble.  Freedom,  in 
fact,  faces  a  very  grim  future  indeed. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  message  of 
the  disasters  of  this  week. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  20.  19S4. 
Commandante  Daniel  Ortega. 
Coordinator  de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo,  Case 
de  Gobiemo.  Managua.  Nicaragua. 

Dear  Commandante:  We  address  this 
letter  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and 
good  will. 

We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try. The  Nicaraguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  for  over  fifty  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship,  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assemoly  for  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  designed  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 


that  some  who  have  become  exiles  from 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
return  to  participate  in  the  elections,  if  as- 
surances are  provided  that  their  security 
will  be  protected,  and  their  political  rights 
recognized.  Among  these  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  those  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  responsible  for  supporting  violence 
against  your  government,  and  for  obstruct- 
ing serious  negotiations  for  broad  political 
participation  in  El  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  winning  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  for  Central  America 
that  can  be  of  enormous  historical  impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadership  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parties 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  for  polit- 
ical power. 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  will. 

We  re-affirm  to  you  our  continuing  re- 
spect  and    friendship    for   the   Nicaraguan 
people,  and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss 
these  or  other  matters  of  concern  with  you 
or  officials  of  your  government  at  any  time. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 
Jim  Wright.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Bill  Al- 
exander. Matthew  P.  McHugh,  Robert 
G.  Torricelli.  Howard  P.  Boland.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solarz.  David  R.  Obey.  Robert 
Garcia.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 


PRIOR  ARTICLE  DETAILING 
CIAS  PLANS  TO  MINE  HAR- 
BORS OF  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  9  months  ago.  I  brought  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  by 
John  Wallach  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  detailing  CIA 
plans  to  mine  the  harbors  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  article  specifically  mentioned 
plans  to  damage  Soviet  ships  in  the 
harbor— an  event  which  has  since  oc- 
curred. In  light  of  our  vote  today  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  290,  I 
felt  it  was  appropriate  to  place  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  once  again. 

Washington.— The  CIA  reportedly  asked 
for  detailed  maps  of  three  Nicaraguan  ports 
as  part  of  a  covert  plan  to  mine  the  harbors 
and  intercept  Soviet  and  Cuban  weapons 
and  supplies. 

The  agency  may  have  planned  to  give  the 
mines  to  anti-Sandinista  rebels  who  intend- 
ed to  sabotage  one  of  the  ports  in  May  when 
four  Soviet  ships  were  docked  there. 

A  senior  administration  official  said  the 
maps,  which  included  detailed  information 
on  "depths  and  channels,"  were  urgently  re- 


quested from  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency 
in  early  March. 

Several  sources  said  the  rebels  had 
planned  the  sabotage  operation  for  mid- 
May  but  at  the  last  minute  the  United 
States  refused  to  provide  the  mines. 

Intelligence  sources  and  Pentagon.  State 
Department  and  White  House  officials  cor- 
roborated the  account. 

The  sources  disagreed  over  how  far  the 
planning  had  gone. 

But  they  said  there  was  little  doubt  that 
the  CIA.  prohibited  by  law  from  doing  any- 
thing directly  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
regime,  is  broadly  interpreting  the  law.  The 
law  permits  covert  acts  aimed  at  interdicting 
arms  shipped  from  Nicaragua  to  leftist 
rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

There  also  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
CIA.  possibly  with  the  help  of  the  army's 
ultra-secret  Intelligence  Support  Activity 
(ISA),  has  far  more  plans  than  previously 
disclosed  to  support  the  rapidly  growing 
■secret  army"  of  12.000  to  15.000  anti-Sandi- 
nista rebels  in  Nicaragua  and  neighboring 
Honduras. 

A  Pentagon  source  said  that  in  late  Febru- 
ary and  again  in  March,  a  CIA-Defense  De- 
partment team  asked  for  urgent  delivery  of 
the  maps  for  Bluefields.  Puerto  Cabezas  and 
Corinto.  the  three  ports  where  Soviet  ships 
regularly  unloaded  military  supplies. 

"I  didn't  know  whether  they  needed  them 
for  contingency  plans  to  land  (rebel)  troops 
or  whether  they  intended  to  mine  the  har- 
bors to  keep  Soviet  and  Cuban  ships  out," 
the  official  said. 

The  Soviets,  according  to  U.S.  officials, 
have  stepped  up  delivery  of  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  multiple  rocket  launchers,  anti- 
tank guns.  East  German  trucks  and  field 
kitchens.  The  officials  said  the  arms  sup- 
plies are  coming  in  at  about  20.000  tons  a 
year,  or  double  the  rate  of  1981  and  1982. 

A  State  Department  official  said  the  CIA 
had  been  approached  by  one  arm  of  the 
"Contras".  or  Nicaraguan  counterrevolu- 
tionaries based  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica, 
to  obtain  underwater  explosives  to  mine  one 
of  the  harbors. 

According  to  this  official,  the  CIA  oper- 
ation was  called  off  when  a  Pentagon  em- 
ployee tipped  Rep.  Clarence  Long.  DMd.  of 
the  plan.  Long  is  a  strong  opponent  of  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Central  America. 

Long  reportedly  conferred  with  CIA  Di- 
rector William  Casey,  warning  that  such  a 
plan  would  violate  the  law  and  jeopardize 
the  CIA's  hopes  to  avoid  a  showdown  with 
Congress  over  cutting  off  all  money  for 
covert  activities  in  this  hemisphere. 

Long,  chairman  of  the  foreign  operations 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  refused  direct  comment. 

A  Honduran  who  told  the  New  York 
Times  in  April  that  he  was  involved  in  plan- 
ning covert  U.S.  activities  disclosed  that  the 
United  States  was  providing  underwater 
equipment  and  explosives  to  Argentine- 
trained  sabotage  teams  that  had  infiltrated 
Nicaragua  early  this  year. 

The  teams  reportedly  have  had  limited 
success  in  blowing  up  facilities  in  Puerto  Ca- 
bezas. As  a  prelude  to  seizing  the  port,  the 
Honduran  defector  reported,  a  team  of  Mis- 
kito  Indians  trained  as  frogmen  had  sabo- 
taged some  harbor  installations  in  January. 

The  Honduran  also  disclosed  that  the  Mis- 
kitos.  who  have  turned  strongly  anti-Sandi- 
nlsta  and  claim  that  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment has  tried  to  exterminate  them,  were 
trained  in  underwater  demolition  at  Vivor- 
illo  Island  off  the  east  coast  of  Honduras. 

He  said  the  Miskitos  had  been  trained  by 
the  Argentines  and  the  equipment  and  ex- 


plosives used  for  the  sabotage  operation 
were  supplied  by  the  United  States.  The 
CIA  and  the  Pentagon  refused  comment  on 
the  alleged  operation. 

U.S.  officials  disclosed  in  recent  interviews 
that  contrary  to  reports  at  the  time.  Argen- 
tina, after  it  invaded  the  Falkland  Islands, 
did  not  withdraw  many  of  its  military  advi- 
sors from  Honduras,  where  it  was  training 
insurgents  in  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee  said  in 
May: 

"There  has  been  a  hidden  program  of 
Central  American  policy  .  .  .  which  has  im- 
portant consequences  for  the  viability  of 
the  Reagan  aims.  This  hidden  program  is 
the  nominally  covert  provision  of  U.S.  sup- 
port and  training  to  anti-Sandinista  insur- 
gents." 

It  went  on  to  state  that  it  is  constrained  in 
addre-ssing  the  numerous  published  stories 
of  detailed  CIA  covert  operations  because  of 
the  need  "to  protect  intelligence  sources 
and  methods  and  the  lives  of  those  involved 
in  the  program."  But  the  committee  said 
some  of  the  stories  are  accurate. 

There  has  been  increasing  unhappiness  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  CIA  Director  Casey's  al- 
leged refusal  to  comply  with  the  1980  Intel- 
ligence Oversight  Act. 

The  act  reduced  from  eight  to  two  the 
number  of  committees  that  are  to  be  in- 
formed of  covert  actions  but  also  estab- 
lished a  firm  requirement  that  the  commit- 
tees be  given  prior  notification  of  all  covert 
operations  except  in  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances ". 

The  law  also  directs  the  CIA  and  all  other 
intelligence  agencies  to  'furnish  any  infor- 
mation "  the  committees  request. 

One  of  the  committees  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  acts  requirements  in  a  secret 
four-hour  session  with  members  of  the  In- 
telligence community  on  Tuesday,  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Sandinista  take- 
over.« 


DICK  KAY  RECEIVES  THE  1984 
DANTE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  Dick  Kay,  political 
reporter  and  commentator  for 
WMAQ-TV,  Channel  5  in  Chicago, 
will  receive  the  13th  Annual  Dante 
Award  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  on  May  4,  at  a 
luncheon  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Como  Inn  in  Chicago. 

Dick  Kay  is  best  known  by  Chica- 
goans  for  his  objective  and  responsible 
reporting  and  commentary,  and  has 
maintained  the  highest  standards  of 
integrity  in  his  broadcasting  career, 
which  has  spanned  over  two  decades. 
He  has  received  six  Emmys  from  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  TV  Arts  and  Sciences  for  his 
outstanding  broadcasting  achieve- 
ments, and  he  richly  deserves  the 
Dante  Award,  because  it  was  Dante 
Alighieri,  in  his  book  "Divine 
Comedy,  ■  who  said,  "if  I  should  prove 
a  timid  friend  of  truth,  I  fear  to  lose 
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my  fame  among  the  people  whose  age 
will  call  the  present  era  ancient.  " 

The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  civic  orga- 
nizations in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  mass  media  communi- 
cation field  who  has  made  positive 
contributions  to  the  profession  of 
journalism. 

Dick  Kay  was  born  in  Delrose, 
Tenn..  and  joined  the  Navy  when  he 
was  17.  He  attended  Bradley  Universi- 
ty under  the  GI  bill,  and  graduated 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
speech  education  in  1962.  From  1962 
to  1963,  he  was  the  news  and  program 
director  of  radio  station  WAAP  in 
Peoria,  111.,  and  also  was  a  reporter  for 
the  WTVH-TV  in  Peoria  from  1963  to 
1965.  He  served  as  news  director  at 
WFRV-TV  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  from 
1965  to  1968. 

Joining  WMAZ-TV  in  1968  as  a  news 
writer,  he  became  an  on-the-air  report- 
er 2  years  later.  His  commentaries  are 
currently  featured  three  times  each 
week  on  the  10  p.m.  edition  of  the 
Channel  5  News. 

One  of  Dick  Kay's  first  assignments 
was  to  cover  the  street  demonstrations 
at  the  1968  Democratic  Convention, 
and  since  that  time,  he  has  covered 
several  stories  for  the  NBC  Nightly 
News  and  the  Today  program. 

His  first  Chicago  Emmy  Award  was 
presented  in  1976,  for  his  outstanding 
on-the-air  reporting,  and  subsequently 
he  received  five  more  Emmys;  for  his 
reporting  of  various  issues  including 
the  Humboldt  Park  riots,  and  for  his 
contributions  to  Channel  5's  coverage 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
President. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  activi- 
ties, Dick  is  known  for  his  humanitari- 
an and  civic  efforts.  He  is  active  as  a 
member  of  the  North  Side  Jaycees. 

The  13th  Annual  Dante  Award 
Luncheon  to  honor  Dick  Kay  will  be 
held  at  the  Como  Inn,  and  many  polit- 
ical dignitaries,  civic  leaders,  and  lead- 
ers of  the  communications  industry 
will  be  in  attendance.  Ron  Magers,  an- 
chorman for  WMAQ-TV  news,  will 
serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
luncheon,  and  the  invocation  will  be 
offered  by  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Cozzi,  C.S.,  administrator  of  Villa  Sca- 
labrini,  the  Italian  Old  Peoples  Home 
in  Melrose  Park,  111.  Jerome  N.  Zurla, 
president  of  the  JCCIA  and  chairman 
of  the  luncheon,  and  Carl  De  Moon, 
chairman  of  the  JCCIA  Anti-Defama- 
tion Committee,  will  present  the 
Dante  Award  to  Mr.  Kay. 

For  the  ninth  straight  year,  the 
John  Fischetti  Scholarship  will  be 
awarded.  The  scholarship  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans  to  further  the  study 
of  Italian  American  students  in  com- 
munications and  is  named  after  the 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  political  car- 
toonist. This  year's  recipient  of  the 
scholarship  is  Jomarie  Fredericks  of 
Elmhurst,  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Dick  Kay  on  merit- 
ing this  recognition,  and  for  the  strong 
and  constructive  impact  he  has  made 
on  our  community.  His  career,  his 
character,  and  his  splendid  record  of 
achievement  prove  that  he  is,  indeed, 
a  "friend  of  truth.  "# 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONSULATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, April  10,  1984,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  reported  out  House  Con- 
current Resolution  42  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

I  want  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  my  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  J.  Coyne 

The  Subcommittee  has  before  it  today  H. 
Con.  Res.  42  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

This  Resolution  has  three  objectives: 
First,  it  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
refuse  to  approve  the  opening  of  any  addi- 
tional honorary  South  African  Consulates: 
second,  the  Secretary  of  State  should  reas- 
sess the  purpose  and  need  for  existing  hon- 
orary South  African  Consulates  within  the 
United  States:  and  third,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  rescind  the  approval  granted 
for  the  establishment  of  the  honorary 
South  African  Consulate  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions, ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1969.  states 
in  Article  68  that  "each  slate  is  free  to 
decide  whether  it  would  appoint  or  receive 
honorary  consular  officers." 

So  the  actions  we  are  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  to  lake  are  consistent  with 
our  international  oblir;ations.  And.  further, 
since  this  is  a  Sense  of  Congress  Resolution, 
we  are  not  in  any  way  impinging  upon  the 
Chief  Executive's  prerogative  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  However,  it  would  behoove 
the  President  not  to  take  the  action  of  Con- 
gress lightly  in  this  matter. 

A  memorandum  which  I  requested  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  states 
that: 

"In  the  United  States,  an  honorary  consul 
is  recognized  following  a  procedure  whereby 
the  request  to  establish  a  particular  person 
as  an  honorary  consul  must  come  from  the 
embassy  of  the  interested  states.  Such  a  re- 
quest must  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State's  Office  of  Protocol  in  the  form  of  a 
diplomatic  note  with  two  attached  copies  of 
Form  S-394  which  includes  employment  his- 
tory and  other  background  information  on 
the  proposed  honorary  consul  .  .  .  The 
Office  of  Protocol  will  review  the  form  sub- 
milted  by  the  embassy  (the  applicant  may 
not  submit  the  forms  himself)  and  will  look 
for  possible  conflict  of  interest.  The  pro- 
spective applicant  should  not  be  an  officer 
of  a  city  or  a  member  of  a  state  legislature, 
for  example.  Requests  are  regarded  by  the 
Office  of  Protocol  as  rather  pro  forma  and 


are  generally  approved  with  little  difficul- 
ty" 

What  is  of  concern  to  me  is  that  the  re- 
quests 'are  regarded  by  the  Office  of  Proto- 
col as  rather  pro  forma"  and  that  the  re- 
quests "are  generally  approved  with  little 
difficulty." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  our  dealings 
with  a  country  such  as  South  Africa  which 
practices  a  policy  of  apartheid,  not  only 
practices  such  a  policy  but  has  legalized  the 
policy,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  pro 
forma  activities. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
repeatedly  condemned  the  policies  of  South 
Africa.  The  Security  Council  on  August  7. 
1963.  adopted  a  resolution  which  "strongly 
deprecates  the  policies  of  South  Africa  in  its 
perpetuation  of  racial  discrimination  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  contrary  to  its  obligation  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations."  In  a  resolution 
adopted  on  June  18,  1964.  the  Security 
Council  "condemns  the  apartheid  policies  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  the  legislation  supporting  these 
policies  .  .  ."  Again,  on  July  23.  1970.  the  Se- 
curity Council  "reiterates  its  total  opposi- 
tion to  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa." 
On  the  4th  of  February.  1972.  the  Security 
Council  condemned  ".  .  .  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  for  continuing  its  policies  of 
apartheid  in  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

On  October  31.  1977,  the  Security  Council 
demanded  'that  the  racist  regime  of  South 
America  .  .  .  end  violence  and  repression 
against  the  black  people  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  apartheid." 

And  again  on  June  13,  1980.  the  Security 
Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  "reaffirms  that  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid is  a  crime  against  the  conscience  and 
dignity  of  mankind  and  is  incompatible  with 
the  right  and  dignity  of  man.  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  seriously  dis- 
turbs the  international  peace  and  security." 
The  resolution  went  on  to  call  ".  .  .  upon 
the  South  African  government  urgently  to 
end  violence  against  the  African  people  and 
to  take  urgent  measures  to  eliminate  apart- 
heid." 

On  December  9.  1982.  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  reaffirmed  "its  conviction 
that  comprehensive  and  mandatory  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  Security  Council  .  .  . 
are  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
means  by  which  the  international  communi- 
ty can  assist  the  legitimate  struggle  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  .  ,  ." 

The  resolution  also  slated  that  the  United 
Nations  recognizes  "".  .  .  the  urgent  need  for 
the  termination  of  military,  nuclear,  eco- 
nomic and  technological  collaboration  with 
the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa  .  . 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  15, 
1965.  appealed  "to  the  major  trading  part- 
ners of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to 
cease  their  increasing  economic  collabora- 
tion with  the  Government  of  South  Africa, 
which  encourages  that  Government  to  defy 
world  opinions  and  to  accelerate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policies  of  apartheid." 

On  November  15.  1972.  the  General  As- 
sembly reaffirmed  the  ".  .  .  inalienable 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  self 
determination  and  freedom"  and.  further, 
"condemns  the  racist  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  continuing  and  intensifying  the 
implementation  of  its  inhuman  policy  of 
apartheid.  .  ." 


The  point  that  I  am  making.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  at  a  time  when  the  United  Na- 
tions is  calling  for  stronger  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  we  are  moving  in  the 
other  direction  by  approving  new  honorary 
consulates. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  indi- 
cates that  there  are  six  honorary  South  Af- 
rican Consuls  in  the  United  States  and  two 
honorary  South  African  Consul  Generals. 
These  should  be  closed  and  no  new  ones 
should  be  opened. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  is 
simply  not  just  another  government.  The 
Government  of  South  Africa  has  estab- 
lished a  policy  that  separates  the  races  and 
is  totally  repressive  towards  the  black  com- 
munity. We  simply  cannot  continue  to  do 
business  as  usual  with  this  government. 

The  House  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress indicated  its  disapproval  of  the  apart- 
heid policies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment when  it  passed  H.R.  3231,  the  Export 
Administration  Act  Extension.  In  this  legis- 
lation, the  House  adopted  amendments  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  U.S.  firms  and 
banks  in  South  Africa  because  of  that  gov- 
ernment's racial  policies. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
memorandum  states: 

.  .  it  can  be  said  that  the  purpose  of 
honorary  consuls  is  dual— honorary  consuls 
represent  a  given  country  and  protect  that 
country's  interests  in  a  second  country  and 
they  do  so  more  cheaply  and  with  less  pa- 
perwork than  would  be  required  were  a 
career  consul  obliged  to  fill  this  position." 

I  would  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  making  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  should  accept  honorary 
South  African  consuls  should  use  criteria 
other  than  efficiency  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  South  Africa.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  morally  repugnant  policies  of 
apartheid  practiced  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  be  considered  by  our  State  De- 
partment when  considering  the  South  Afri- 
can Government's  requests  in  this  area,  and 
if  their  policies  are  given  the  weight  they 
should  be  then  I  think  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment would  concur  with  the  three  objec- 
tives slated  in  H.  Con.  Res.  42  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Further.  I  believe  that  our  credibility  with 
African  nations  is  seriously  eroded  when  we 
continue  this  policy  of  approving  honorary 
consuls.  As  a  Nation  we  recognize  the  intrin- 
sic dignity  and  worth  of  each  person.  That 
recognition  is  expressed  in  our  Constitution 
and  in  our  .statutes.  The  Government  of 
South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  its 
legal  system  as  a  means  of  establishing  and 
furthering  a  philosophy  of  apartheid  which 
is  antithetical  to  our  basic  values. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  pass  H.  Con. 
Res.  42.  We  must  end  the  practice  of  having 
honorary  South  African  Con.sulates  in  this 
country.* 


THE  TIME  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  IS  AT  HAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Rules  Committee  is  present- 
ly holding  hearings  on  H.R.  1510,  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
The  rule  it  fashions  will  control  the 
procedures  by  which  the  bill  will  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor. 


It  is  important  that  immigration 
reform  be  debated  and  decided.  The 
House  will  soon  have  the  chance  to 
debate  and  decide  this  question.  That 
is  certainly  proper  because  the  time 
for  immigration  reform  is  now. 

The  problem  of  illegal  immigration 
will  not  simply  fade  away.  Nor  can  it 
be  solved  by  border  enforcement 
alone,  employer  sanctions  alone,  legal- 
ization alone.  The  only  effective  solu- 
tion lies  in  a  combined  approach,  care- 
fully drafted  to  protect  all  legitimate 
rights.  H.R.  1510  is  just  such  a  solu- 
tion. 

With  a  legislative  package  contain- 
ing employer  sanctions,  enhanced  en- 
forcement, and  a  controlled  legaliza- 
tion program,  the  United  States  can  at 
long  last  regain  control  over  its  bor- 
ders now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  my 
hometown  paper,  the  Louisville  Couri- 
er-Journal calling  for  action  on  immi- 
gration reform: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Apr.  9.  19841 

Immigration  Reform:  Maybe  Its  Time 

Finally  Has  Arrived? 

A  few  of  the  more  cynical  immigration  re- 
formers around  Washington  compare  House 
Speaker  Tip  ONeill's  latest  offer  to  push 
immigration  legislation  to  the  comic  strip 
"Peanuts.  "  In  that  popular  cartoon,  Lucy  is 
forever  promising  to  hold  the  football 
steady  while  Charlie  Brown  kicks  it.  Invari- 
ably, as  he  rushes  forward,  she  pulls  the 
ball  away  and  he  ends  up  flat  on  his  back 
with  the  wind  knocked  out  of  him  yet  again. 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  promised  and  promised 
and  promised,  but  hasn't  delivered  yet. 
Maybe  this  lime,  finally.  .  .  . 

The  Senate  passed  a  strong  version  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  reform  bill 
last  May.  and  the  House  has  been  trying  to 
follow  suit  ever  since.  The  House  Rules 
Committee  began  considering  the  measure 
Thursday.  That  group's  actions  could  decide 
the  outcome  of  the  bill  if  it  ever  gets  to  the 
House  floor. 

Last  year,  the  bill  died  under  the  weight 
of  hundreds  of  irrelevant  amendments  plas- 
tered onto  it  by  congressmen  who  opposed 
portions  of  the  compromise  legislation. 
Speaker  O'Neill  says  the  Rules  Committee 
this  lime  will  restrict  the  number  of  amend- 
ments that  can  be  offered. 

But  the  restriction  shouldn't  be  too  light. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill,  which  Louis- 
ville Representative  Romano  Mazzoli  has 
been  shepherding,  was  significantly  altered 
in  committee,  and  supporters  of  reform 
need  an  opportunity  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage. 

Of  prime  importance,  perhaps,  are  em- 
ployer sanctions.  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  all  employers  would  be  required  to 
follow  a  simple,  quick  procedure  to  check 
the  legal  citizenship  of  everyone  they  hire. 
It  would  soon  become  as  routine  as  a  mer- 
chant checking  the  validity  of  a  credit  card. 
But  in  the  House  version  as  amended,  the 
sanctions  were  so  watered  down  that  they 
would  be  of  little  practical  value.  The  law 
requiring  citizenship  checks  would  apply 
only  to  employers  who  had  been  caught 
hiring  illegal  aliens.  Since  immigration  offi- 
cials have  only  enough  manpower  to  investi- 
gate fewer  than  one  percent  of  American 


employers  each  year,  this  provision  would 
be  virtually  unenforceable. 

REMOVING  THE  CEILING 

Another  problem  with  the  House  version 
of  the  reform  legislation  is  that  it  would 
remove  any  ceiling  on  immigration.  The 
Senate  bill  would  continue  the  present  level, 
about  425,000  yearly,  not  including  refugees. 
The  lack  of  a  limit  would  be  almost  certain 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  potential  immi- 
grants knocking  at  U.S.  gates.  And  once  am- 
nesty was  given  to  illegal  immigrants  al- 
ready living  in  this  country,  there  would  be 
considerable  pressure  to  allow  their  rela- 
tives in.  also. 

Amnesty  is  another  point  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  versions.  The  Senate  would 
restrict  it  to  those  who  entered  this  country 
illegally  before  January  1.  1980:  the  House 
would  change  the  date  to  January  1,  1982. 

The  later  the  amnesty  date,  according  to 
immigration  reform  exfjerts.  the  more  prob- 
lems. The  families  of  immigrants  who  have 
been  in  this  country  very  long,  legal  or  not, 
usually  have  joined  them.  Short-term  immi- 
grants tend  to  be  younger  and  male,  and  to 
have  come  to  the  U.S.  for  work,  not  to 
.settle.  Encouraging  them  to  remain  by 
granting  legal  status  would  likely  mean  that 
their  families  would  soon  join  them,  causing 
a  major  influx  of  new  immigrants,  according 
to  Roger  Conner  of  the  Federation  for 
American  Immigration  Reform. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  is  that  the  former 
would  require  some  type  of  secure  identifi- 
cation card  for  legal  U.S.  citizens  and  resi- 
dents to  show  when  applying  for  jobs.  This 
provision,  opposed  by  those  who  object  to  a 
national  identity  card  on  ground  of  infringe- 
ment of  privacy  and  personal  liberty,  was 
deleted  in  the  House  version. 

Immigration  reform  is  a  necessity.  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  something  like  500,000 
new  illegal  immigrants  enter  the  United 
States  each  year,  somewhere  between  4  mil- 
lion and  10  million  reside  here  already.  This 
tide  of  humanity  must  be  stemmed. 

The  best  answer  is  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill,  a  carefully  crafted,  bipartisan  effort  to 
resolve  the  divergent  interests  involved.  A 
House  committee  weakened  the  bill,  but 
that  problem  can  be  rectified  by  judicious 
amendments  on  the  House  floor.  Speaker 
O'Neill  could  compensate  in  part  for  his  ear- 
lier obstructionism  by  seeing  to  it  that  this 
important  legislation  is  restored  to  some- 
thing much  closer  to  the  Senate  version.* 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  (title 
II,  Public  Law  96-481),  which  amends 
titles  5  and  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  expand  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  for  attorneys  fees  when 
it  loses  in  certain  administrative  adju- 
dications and  court  proceedings.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  with  sever- 
al other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
was  ordered  introduced  yesterday 
after  the  subcommittee  marked  up  an 
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earlier  extension  bill.  H.R.  5059.  H.R. 
5059  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  on 
March  14.  1984,  and  the  new  bill  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  hearing. 

Approximately  $2.5  million  have 
been  awarded  under  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act.  since  it  took  effect  on 
October  1,  1981.  The  new  bill,  which 
will  clarify  some  of  the  ambiguities  in 
the  current  law.  will  probably  not  be 
very  costly.  It  will  help  to  insure  that 
access  to  justice  is  available  to  small 
businesses,  individuals,  and  organiza- 
tions who  prevail  against  the  United 
States.  It  also  will  deter  the  United 
States  from  bringing  and  defending 
actions  which  are  not  substantially 
justified. 

Most  of  the  act  expires  on  October  1. 
1984.  so  it  is  my  expectation  that 
speedy  action  during  this  Congress  is 
critical.* 


THE  COST  ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  in  which  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Stanley  Lundine. 
which  has  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
function. 

The  cost  accounting  standards 
(CAS)  function  was  established  in  1970 
through  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  It  is  sec- 
tion 719  of  the  DPA.  and  is  a  perma- 
nent part  of  that  act. 

The  CAS  function  provides  author- 
ity to  an  independent  board  to  issue 
standards  governing  the  accounting 
principles  which  defense  contractors 
are  required  to  follow.  The  purpose  of 
the  CAS  is  to  insure  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  the  manner  in  which 
defense  contractors  account  for  their 
costs  which  become  part  of  the  prices 
they  charge  the  Government. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  and  its  activities  have  been  in- 
operative since  1980  when  the  Con- 
gress determined  to  discontinue  its 
funding.  The  19  standards  which  have 
been  promulgated,  however,  remain  in 
effect  with  the  full  force  of  law. 
During  the  past  4  years,  questions  of 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  CAS 
have  arisen,  as  well  as  the  possible 
need  for  changes  in  CAS  because  of 
changing  circumstances.  Furthermore, 
there  are  occasions  when  a  waiver 
from  the  CAS  is  necessary,  and  there 
is  no  entity  with  authority  to  grant 
such  waivers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization conducted  a  hearing  during 
March  of  this  year  on  whether  there  is 
a  need  to  reinstate  the  CAS  function. 
We  were  prompted  to  call  that  hearing 
because,  in  the  absence  of  any  func- 


tioning entity,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  begun  an  initiative  to  fill  the 
gap  itself.  Serious  questions  were 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing about  whether  the  DOD.  the  lead 
defense  procuring  agency,  would  be 
able  to  exercise  sufficient  independ- 
ence in  the  performance  of  the  CAS 
function.  The  primary  feature  of  the 
DPA's  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  is  its  independence  from  the 
procurement  process. 

We  are  convinced  there  is  a  need  to 
reinstate  the  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards function,  and  that  this  should  be 
accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
begin  that  process.  It  would  amend 
certain  portions  of  the  existing  statute 
which  have  become  outdated  because 
of  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
the  Board  was  first  established  14 
years  ago. 

Shortly  after  we  return  from  the 
Easter  and  Passover  district  work 
period,  the  Subcommittee  on  Econom- 
ic Stabilization  will  begin  hearings  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  other  proposals 
which  have  been  put  forward  for  rein- 
stituting  the  CAS  function.  We  believe 
this  is  an  important  issue,  and  one 
which  should  be  resolved  as  soon  as 
possible.* 


ATLANTIC  STRIPED  BASS 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  Repre- 
sentatives Biaggi,  Markey.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Frank.  Moakley.  Boland.  and 
Donnelly,  a  bill  intended  to  restore 
the  Atlantic  striped  bass  to  its  historic 
status  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
plentiful  commercial  and  sport  fish 
species  on  the  east  coast.  This  spectac- 
ular fish  has  become  imperiled  by  en- 
vironmental problems  exacerbated  by 
continued  pressure  from  fishermen. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  striped  bass 
catch  has  declined  by  90  percent; 
recent  annual  landings  are  the  lowest 
on  record;  Delaware  Bay  has  ceased  to 
serve  as  a  significant  spawning  ground 
for  the  species:  and  reproduction  rates 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  have  fallen  far 
below  that  needed  to  sustain  current 
levels  of  population. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear  and 
urgent.  However,  because  the  fish  has 
the  good  sense  generally  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral waters,  it  has  been  less  clear  who 
it  is  that  must  act.  State  action  would 
be  preferable:  but  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  guarantee  that  the  striped  bass  will 
recover  and,  thus  far,  this  has  not 
been  the  case. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  is 
simple,  effective,  and  fair.  Member 
States  of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 


Fisheries  Commission  (ASMFS)  will 
be  encouraged  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  regulating  the  taking 
of  striped  bass.  Those  recommenda- 
tions call  for  a  55  percent  further  re- 
duction in  striped  bass  catch  from 
levels  proposed  by  the  Commission  in 
1981.  The  new  proposed  level  reflects 
the  best  scientific  judgment  about  the 
reduction  needed  to  permit  full  resto- 
ration of  the  species. 

The  target  date  for  State  compliance 
will  be  December  1.  During  that 
month,  and  every  6  months  thereafter, 
the  ASMFC  will  be  required  to  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  if  any 
State  has  failed  to  establish  and  en- 
force the  guidelines  needed  to  reduce 
striper  catch  by  the  required  amount. 
Upon  receiving  this  notification,  the 
Secretary  shall  impose,  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  shall  enforce,  a  mora- 
torium on  the  taking  or  landing  of 
striped  bass  in  that  State  or  States. 
The  moratorium  will  remain  in  effect 
for  each  State  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied until  the  State  comes  into  com- 
pliance with  the  recommended  guide- 
lines for  reducing  striper  catch. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  preserve  the  pri- 
mary role  of  State  governments  in  the 
management  of  fish  species  within  its 
waters.  The  Federal  role  will  be  to  en- 
force decisions  reached  by  an  organiza- 
tion whose  judgment  reflects  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  States,  the 
ASMFC.  But  the  purpose  and  the 
effect  of  the  bill  is  clear.  Action  will  be 
taken  to  protect  the  striped  bass. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  logical  successor  to  earlier 
actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  response  to  the  growing  need 
to  protect  the  striped  bass.  Five  years 
ago.  Congress  mandated  a  study  to 
identify  the  source  of  the  problem  and 
to  recommend  a  solution.  Two  years 
ago.  Congress  ordered  that  fisheries 
research  funds  be  denied  to  State  gov- 
ernments unwilling  to  cooperate  in  re- 
stricting striper  fishing  in  their 
waters.  This  bill  responds  to  the  evi- 
dence produced  by  the  scientific  study, 
and  it  takes  one  step  further  the 
notion  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  encourage  prompt 
and  effective  action  by  the  States. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  striped  bass,  but 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  further 
environmental  restoration  efforts  in 
striper  spawning  areas,  and  by  addi- 
tional scientific  research.  These  three 
steps  will  insure  our  success,  and  I 
hope  that  all  those  with  an  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  striped  bass  will 
come  together  in  support  of  this 
effort.* 


CALIFORNIA  WILDERNESS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  exactly  1  year  ago  today  that  the 
House  passed  for  the  third  time,  by  a 
vote  of  297-96,  the  California  wilder- 
ness bill.  This  extremely  important 
legislation,  which  would  protect  some 
2.4  million  acres  of  pristine  national 
forest  lands  in  California,  is  testimony 
to  the  superb  legislative  skills  and 
dedication  of  our  departed  colleague, 
Phillip  Burton,  who  unfortunately 
passed  away  2  days  before  the  bill  was 
approved  by  this  House.  As  one  who 
spent  numerous  hours  working  on  the 
legislation  with  Phil,  I  would  like  to 
use  the  anniversary  of  his  bill's  pas- 
sage to  commemorate  his  efforts  on 
this  legislation. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  remarkable  legis- 
lator, whose  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
land  conservation  and  especially  park 
and  wilderness  protection,  was  legend. 
Although  he  was  never  a  user  of  wil- 
derness in  the  sense  of  actually  hiking 
in  most  of  the  lands  he  tried  to  pro- 
tect, Phil  realized,  perhaps  even  more 
than  many  wilderness  visitors,  the  im- 
portance of  setting  aside  a  portion  of 
our  national  wild  heritage  for  the  ben- 
efit of  wildlife,  plants,  fish  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  A  review  of 
his  conservation  achievements  which 
included  the  protection  of  critical 
areas  such  as  Redwood  National  Park, 
Mineral  King,  and  the  Golden  Trout 
Wilderness  in  his  home  State,  attests 
to  his  tireless  efforts  to  protect  wild- 
lands  nationwide.  As  Members  are  also 
aware.  Phil  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  "bringing  parks  to  the 
people",  and  in  this  regard  he  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  NRA,  and  was  a 
great  help  to  me  in  establishing  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area. 

But  with  all  these  achievements, 
perhaps  his  greatest  wildland  conser- 
vation effort  was  saved  for  last— the 
protection  of  58  magnificent  wilder- 
ness areas  in  California.  Phil's  formal 
efforts  in  this  regard  began  In  early 
1979  when  the  Forest  Service  complet- 
ed Its  RARE  II  recommendations  for 
national  forest  roadless  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia. Like  many  of  us,  Phil  was  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  when  the 
Forest  Service  proposed  only  1.2  mil- 
lion of  some  6  million  roadless  acres  in 
California  for  wilderness.  This 
amounted  to  only  6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional forest  land  in  the  State,  and  was 
clearly  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
tremendous  demands  and  needs  for 
primitive  recreation  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat protection  spawned  by  California's 
burgeoning  population.  In  typical 
fashion.  Phil  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  introduced  his  own  wilder- 


ness proposal  for  some  5  million  acres, 
which  he  believed  represented  a  far 
more  reasonable  balance  between  the 
competing  needs  for  resource  develop- 
ment and  land  conservation. 

In  the  year  that  followed  Introduc- 
tion of  his  bill,  Phil  spent  countless 
hours  with  each  and  every  interested 
member  of  the  California  delegation 
negotiating  intricate  compromises. 
The  end  result  was  an  approximate  2.4 
million-acre  package  which  protected 
the  wilderness  gems  of  the  national 
forest  lands  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  important  timber,  water, 
ski,  mining,  powerline,  and  other  de- 
velopment projects  to  proceed.  And 
Phil  had  done  his  homework  so  well 
that  the  bill  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously In  August  of  1980.  Virtually 
identical  legislation  passed  the  House 
in  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses.  It 
has  since  been  awaiting  action  In  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  delay  of 
consideration  of  the  California  wilder- 
ness bill  in  the  other  body  benefits  no 
one.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
"money  flees  uncertainty,"  and  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  manage- 
ment of  some  6  million  acres  of  Cali- 
fornia roadless  land  will  continue 
unless  the  wilderness  issue  is  resolved. 
Although  we  have  been  saying  so  for 
some  time  now,  the  Forest  Service 
Itself  is  finally  admitting  that  they 
will  have  difficulty  meeting  timber 
harvest  goals  beyond  1985  If  the  wil- 
derness debate  is  prolonged. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  exact 
price  of  continued  delay,  I  had  my 
staff  analyze  the  potential  impacts  on 
developments  and  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional forest  land  management  in  Cali- 
fornia which  will  likely  ensue  if  there 
is  no  bill.  A  list  of  such  Impacts  fol- 
lows: 

EFFECTS  OF  HAVING  NO  BILL 

Roughly,  720,000  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  freed  from  court  Injunction 
would  remain  under  injunction. 

Some  386,000  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  freed  from  "further  plan- 
ning" and  thereby  released  from  possi- 
ble development  would  remain  in  wil- 
derness study. 

The  145  million-plus  board  of  feet  of 
potential  timber  yield  that  could  be  re- 
leased for  logging  would  remain  tied 
up  under  injunction  or  further  plan- 
ning status. 

The  entire  Forest  Service  planning 
effort  could  bog  down  over  wilderness 
debates. 

The  following  specific  plarmed  or  po- 
tential development  projects  of  use 
areas  would  remain  in  limbo  for  an  in- 
definite period: 

SKI  AREAS 

Mt.   Shasta  ski   proposals  (Giddy  Giddy 
Gulch,  etc.). 
Mt.  Baldy  expansion  on  Mt.  San  Antonio. 
Mammoth  Mountain  expansion. 
Bret  Hole  (Orleans  Mtn). 
MitchellMaddox. 


Mt.  Raymond. 
Mt.  Reba  expansion. 

Kirkwood  expansion  and  cross  country  ski 
trails. 
Sherman  Peak. 
Lookout  Peak. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Spicer's  Meadown  Dam  enlargement. 

Granite/Jackass  Project 

Dinkey  Creek  Project. 

Roger's  Crossing  dam  (Kings  River). 

Domelands  Additions  low-head  hydro 
projects  (Carl  Allen/Richard  Andrews). 

Joe  Keating  low-head  hydro  (Caples 
Creek). 

MINES/MINING  PROJECTS 

CAL  Nickel  project  (North  Fork  Smith). 
Lapis  Lazuli  mine  (Cucamonga  Additions). 
Red  Buttes  mineral  potential. 

POWER  TRANSMISSION  LINES 

S.  Gal.  Edison  500  KV  line  (San  Jacinto 
additions). 
Trans-Sierra  feasibility  (Echo-Carson). 

OFF  road  VEHICLE  TRAILS/USE  ACCESS 

Dusey  jeep  trail  (longest  in  State). 

Deer  Valley  jeep  trail  (Mokelumne  addi- 
tions). 

Kirkwood/PIasse  Trading  Post  jeep  trail 
(Mokelumne  additions). 

Machesna  Mtn.  motorcycle  and  ORV 
trails. 

South  Sierra  jeep  and  motorcycle  trails. 

Hauser  jeep  trails. 

Carson-Iceberg  motorized  access  to  graz- 
ing allotment  (Heise  family). 

Scodies  ORV  use. 

Mt.  Raymond  jeep  trails. 

I  submit  that  the  above  list  clearly 
demonstrates  how  serious  further 
delay  may  be,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
work  with  us  to  speedily  enact  Phillip 
Burton's  bill.  We  owe  it  to  Phil  and  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves— not  to  mention 
the  citizens  of  California  and  the 
Nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  una.iimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Dickinson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Latta  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  7:30  p.m.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Jeffords  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  7:30  p.m.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Obey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Livingston,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  April 
24. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  April  24. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April 
24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  April  25. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April 
25. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  April 
26. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April 
26. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleczka)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Gingrich,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,697.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Clincer. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 


Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kleczka)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Martinez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  in  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Ms.  Kaptur  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Dymally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hance.  , 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


S.  1488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patty  Jean 
Tipton  and  her  husband.  Ronald  Tipton:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  "Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  2461,  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  "Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  21.  1984.  as  "Hawaii  Statehood 
Silver  Jubilee  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given; 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness  Week '; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey, 
a  program  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Library  of 
Congre.ss.  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  II, 
1984  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  103  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  104,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  103 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  104 
of    the    98th    Congress,    the    House 


stands    adjourned    until     12    o'clock 
noon,  Tuesday.  April  24,  1984. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes a.m.)  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  103  and  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  104,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  April  24,  1984, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3157.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting an  audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Attending 
Physician,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-59, 
title  III  (89  Stat.  283):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
House  Administration. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  to  insure  the  continued  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  revolving  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3150.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics). Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  decision  to  study  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance  of  the  stor- 
age and  warehousing  function  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Norfolk.  Va..  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304  nt  (Public  Law  96-342.  section 
502(a)  (96  Stat.  747)):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3151.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  70th  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  December  23. 
1913.  Chapter  6.  section  10;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
provide  more  severe  criminal  penalties  for 
violating  odometer  requirements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3153.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  an  addition 
to  the  list  of  countries  receiving  antiterror- 
ism assistance  in  the  preceding  and  upcom- 
ing fiscal  years  transmitted  on  January  27. 
1984  (EC  2540),  pursuant  to  FAA,  section 
574(b)  (97  Stat.  972);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  ad- 
vising that  the  President  has  determined 
that  it  is  important  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests to  use  FAA  funds  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  section  614  of  the  act  for  econom- 
ic support  for  Grenada  (Presidential  Deter- 
mination (84-5),  pursuant  to  FAA.  section 
614(a)(1)  (94  Stat.  3140);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3155.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
interim  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service;  and  evaluation  of 
its  effectiveness  and  administration,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  3135  and  4314(d);  Public  Law 
95-454,  section  415(b)(4):  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3156.  A  letter  from  the  Assistsint  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
other  pertinent  reports,  on  Redwood  River 
at  Marshall,  Minn.,  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-207):  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  H.R.  3678.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
water  and  related  resources  and  the  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  infrastructure;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-616.  Pt.  II).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  water  and  related  re- 
sources an(i  the  improvement  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Nation's  water  resources  infra- 
structure; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
616.  Pt.  III).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1129  (Rept.  No.  98- 
679).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain ciicumstances.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-681).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
charter  of  AMVETS  by  extending  eligibility 
for  membership  to  individuals  who  qualify 
on  or  after  May  8,  1975;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-682).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3115.  A  bill  to  relieve  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  duplicative 
audit  requirements  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  (Rept.  No.  98-683). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2464.  A  bill  to  recognize  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-684).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving their  judicial  systems  through  the 
creation  of  a  State  Justice  Institute  (Rept. 
No.  98-685).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  5244.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986, 
and  1987;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
686).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NICHOLS;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  4968.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  of 
surface  rights  to  certain  parcels  of  land  lo- 


cated on  Naval  Petroleum  Resene  Num- 
bered 2  in  the  State  of  California  on  which 
private  residences  are  located  (Rept.  No.  98- 
687).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FTJQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  5245.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  energy  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-688,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  5290.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which  parenteral 
diacetylmorphine  will  be  made  available 
through  qualified  pharmacies  for  the  relief 
of  intractable  pain  due  to  cancer;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-689).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  16 
employees  of  the  Charleston  Naval  Ship- 
yard (Rept.  No.  98-680).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 

H.R.  5438.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices as  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  to  establish  the  posi- 
tions of  Under  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Under  Secretary  for  Human  Senices  in 
such  Department:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 

H.R.  5439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights  relating  to  equal  access  to 
public  secondary  schools:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

H.R.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  safeguard  taxpay- 
er's rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 

H.R.  5441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  add  the  disease  lupus  ery- 
thematosis  to  the  list  of  chronic  diseases 
that  are  considered  to  be  sen'ice  connected 
for  purposes  of  veterans'  benefits  if  occur- 
ring within  1  year  from  the  date  of  a  veter- 
an's separation  from  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

McEwEN,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 

Hammerschmidt  ) : 
H.R.  5442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  vocational  training 
and  counseling  for  any  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pension  recipient  who  is  under 
age  50:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  5443.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  $35,000  to 
$50,000  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
available  under  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5444.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1985  in  the  rates  of 
comf>ensation  paid  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  paid 
to  survivors  of  such  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request); 
H.R.  5445.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  the  sun'iving 
spouse  of  a  commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  at  the  same  rate  as  provided  for  sur- 
viving spouses  of  other  uniformed  service 
chiefs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Darden.  Mr.  PowLER.  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Levi- 

TAS.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr. 

THOBtAs  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  5446.  A  bill  to  authorize  interstate 
banking  among  certain  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pritchard.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Fas- 
cell.   Mr.   Moore.   Mr.   Hotto.   Mr. 

DAmours.      Mr.      Bilirakis.      Mr. 

Tallon.  Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 

Won  Pat.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 

NowAK.      Mr.      Livingston.      Mrs. 

Schneider.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Roe): 

H.R.    5447.    A    bill    to   establish    national 

standards  for  the  construction  and  siting  of 

artifical  reefs  in  the  waters  of  the  United 

States  in  order  to  enhance  fishery  resources 

and    fishing    opportunities,    and    for   other 

purposes:    jointly,    to    the    Committees   on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.    5448.    A    bill    to    provide   duty-free 

treatment  of  articles  previously   imported, 

with  respect  to  which  duty  was  previously 

paid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fast-track 

treatment  of  injurious  agricultural  imports: 

to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  .ind  Means. 

By   Mr.    DORGAN   (for    himself.    Mr. 

CoNABLE.  Mr.  Prenzel.  and  Mr.  Ford 

of  Tennessee ): 
H.R.  5450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  and  make 
permanent  the  purposes  for  which  Indian 
tribal  governments  are  treated  as  States 
under  such  code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN; 
H.R.  5451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  to  establish  a  finan- 
cial assistance  program  emphasizmc  student 
self-help,  to  enhance  the  equity  anc  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  in  support  of 
higher  education,  to  increase  flexibility  and 
simplify  higher  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  5452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  impose  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  substantial  energy  reserves  holders,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frenzel); 
H.R.  5453.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  modifications  in  the  rates  of 
duty  for  certain  articles  in  trade  in  civil  air- 
craft: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.    5454.    A    bill    extending    duty-free 
treatment  to  certain  tractor  parts;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  clarify 
the  classification  of  unfinished  gasoline;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hopkins); 
H.R.  5456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River  in  Ken- 
tucky as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  5457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  give  taxpayers  the 
right  to  record  interviews  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Biaggi ): 
H.R.  5458.  A  bill  to  repeal   the  wrecked 
vessel  statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Courter, 

Mr.    Lungren.    Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr. 

Mack.   Mr.   Weber.   Mr.   Coats.   Mr. 

Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Vucano- 

vich.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 

McCollum.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Denny 

Smith.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 

Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Nielson  of 

Utah.   Mr.   Wolf,   Mr.   Dannemeyer, 

Mr.    SiLJANDER.    Mr.    Walker.    Mr. 

Craig.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 

RiNALDO,    and    Mr.    Smith    of    New 

Jersey): 

H.R.  5459.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal 

Reserve  System  and  to  provide  for  prompt 

disclosure  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Federal 

Open  Market  Committee:  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lorr. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.    Lungren.    Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr. 
Mack.   Mr.   Weber.   Mr.   Coats.   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich,  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Wolf.   Mr.   Dannemeyer. 
Mr.    Siljander.    Mr.    Walker.    Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  McEwen.  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  5460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  the  development  of  a 
price  index  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  in  establish- 
ing intermediate  targets  for  the  conduct  of 
monetary    policy:    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (by  request): 

H.R.  5461.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  subsist- 


ence and  educational  assistance  allowances 
for  veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  under  chapter  31  and  for  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  pursuing  pro- 
grams of  education  under  chapters  34.  35. 
and  36:  to  make  certain  improvements  in 
the  educational  assistance  programs  for  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons;  to  repeal  the 
education  loan  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON; 

H.R.  5462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  imports  of 
plywood  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 

H.R.  5463.  A  bill  to  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  let  a  contract  for  design  of 
replacement  facilities  for  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mrs.  Kennelly): 

H.R.  5464.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chimon 
Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 

H.R.  5465.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  fled  from  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.R.  5466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  study  revision 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.R.  5467.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Residential 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Commercial 
and  Apartment  Conservation  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5468.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  5469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
establish  equitable  duty  rates  for  waterbed 
mattresses,  liners,  and  parts  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH; 

H.R.  5470.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  addi- 
tional national  forest  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii): 

H.R.  5471.  A  bill  to  clarify  procedures  for 
the  disposal  of  Federal  lands  for  use  for 
public  airport  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Conte): 

H.R.  5472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Anne  Legendre  Armstrong  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  5473.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  A.  Leon  Higginbotham.  Jr..  as 
a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (by  request): 
H.R.  5474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Investment  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
H.R.  5475.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  apply  to  welfare  plans  restrictions 
which  currently  apply  to  pension  plans  pre- 
venting cutbacks  in  benefits  upon  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  plans  or  transfers  of 
assets  or  liabilities  between  plans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   COLEMAN   of  Missouii   (for 
I  himself.  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan,  and 

Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.R.  5476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing or  possessing  contraband  in  a  prison;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  5478.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing  to   former   Presidents;   jointly,   to   the 
Committees    on    Government    Operations, 
House   Administration,    the   Judiciary,    and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
I  Mr.     Mazzoli.     Mr.     Synar.     Mrs. 

ScHROEDER.      Mr.      Glickman.      Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Moorhead,  and 
Mr.  DeWine): 
H.R.  5479.  A  bill  to  amend  section  504  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  section  2412 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  awards  of  expenses  of  certain  agency  and 
court  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  hinxself  and  Mr. 
Lundine): 
H.R.  5480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  Cost-Accounting  Standards 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  5481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  certain  ad- 
vertisements   carried    by    certain    foreign 
broadcast  undertakings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MARKEY   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Feighan,   Mr.   Levine  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Rodino): 
H.R.  5482.  A  bill  to  promote  peace  and 
reform  in  Central  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  improve  air  trans- 
portation   to    small    communities,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  5484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
taxation  of  certain  income  at  the  flat  rate  of 
10  percent  and  to  repeal  the  estate  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  5485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
in  determining  the  taxable  estate  of  an  indi- 
vldusJ  for  one-half  the  proceeds  from  sales 
by  such  Individual  of  employer  securities  to 
employee  stock  ownership  plans  or  certain 


worker-owned  cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  require  certain  youth- 
oriented  organizations  to  make  adequate  in- 
quiry to  insure  that  no  individual,  who  has  a 
prior    conviction    for    a    sexual    offense    of 
which  the  victim  was  a  child,  shall  be  hired 
by    the    organization,    and    to    establish    a 
system    for    responding    to    such    inquiries: 
jointly,   to   the   Committees  on   Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  certain 
cases,  retirement  income  may  be  treated  as 
earned  income  for  purposes  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  two-earner  married  couples:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  5488.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  National  Hispanic 
University,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nichols.    Mr.    Flippo.    Mr.    Bevill. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Dickinson): 
H.R.  5489.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Warrior  River  in  Hale  County. 
Ala.,  as  the  ■Armistead  I.  Selden  Lock  and 
Dam";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dorgan,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  McKer- 
nan.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  Shannon.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.R.  5490.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  5491.  A  bill  to  settle  Indian  land 
claims  in  the  town  of  Gay  Head.  Mass.,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Biaggi.     Mr.     Markey.     Mr.     Mav- 
ROULES.   Mr.    Prank.   Mr.   Moakley. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  and  Mr.  Donnelly  k 
H.R.  5492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  Atlantic  striped 


bass,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  5493.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  of  that  act  for  assistance  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eckart): 
H.R.  5495.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  authorize  emergency  action  with  respect 
to  pesticide  chemicals  which  present  an  Im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public  health,  to 
revise  the  procedures  under  such  section  for 
changes  in  tolerances  and  exemptions  for 
pesticide  chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan,     Mr.     Pepper,     and     Mr. 
Wydeni: 
H.R.    5496.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  rensune  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  as  the 
National   Center   for   Health   Services   Re- 
search and  Medical  Technology  Assessment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLF; 
H.R.  5498.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce conduct  a  study  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  videoconferencing  for 
intergovernmental  communications:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    AKAKA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heftel    of    Hawaii,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Leland,    Mr.    Albosta,    Ms.    Oakar. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.   Oilman,   and  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane  >: 
H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August    21.    1984.    as     "Hawaii    Statehood 
Silver  Jubilee  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  13.  1984.  through  May  19, 
1984,  as   "Smokey  Bear  Week  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.   Morrison  of  Connecticut.   Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  i : 
H.J.  Res.  548.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  549.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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states  and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in 
the  Korean  war.  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sikorskd: 
H.J.  Res.  550.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  11.  1984.  as 
•National  Blood  Pressure  Awareness  Week  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Rps.  291.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
bilateral  summit  on  trade  relations  should 
be  held  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE  (for  himself,   Ms. 
Snowe,    Mrs.    Johnson,    Mr.    Ging- 
rich. Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
LE.ACH    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Green.    Mr. 
Bliley.   Mr.   McGrath.   Mr.  Siljan- 
DER,   Mr.   McKernan.   Mr.    Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Prichard.  Mr. 
ZscHAU.  and  Mr.  Kindness): 
H.  Con.   Res.   292.  Concurrent   resolution 
condemning    Iraq    for   its   use   of   chemical 
weapons  and  Iran  for  its  human  rights  vio- 
lations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
H.  Res.  486.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
establishment    of   a    Select    Committee    on 
United  States-Mexico  relations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  487.  Resolution  authorizing  and 
dir.'cting  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  have  the  necessary  re- 
pairs made  to  the  mace  of  the   House  of 
Representatives;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
a  National  Commission  on  Federal  Spending 
Reform  should  be  established;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 

H.R  5499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Schmitz  and   Winifred   D.   Schmitz;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DIXON: 

H.R.  5500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lo- 
retta  Agnes  Dozier;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1444:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1580:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1674:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 


H.R.  2420;  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
and  Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  2981:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
Rahall. 

H.R.  3200:  Mr.  MacKay.  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Clincer.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  3264:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  3271:  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  3296:  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  3457:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  3508:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3544:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

K.R.  3811:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Sundquist.  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  3818:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weaver. 
and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  3821:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr. 
Corcoran. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  3858:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  3908:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  3950:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Dvmally,  and  Mr 
Rangel. 

H.R.  3987:  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr. 
Dorgan.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Lun- 
dine,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Quil- 
len. Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4076:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Robinson. 
and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  4175:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  EcKART.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4203:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  4264:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4358:  Ms.  Dakar. 

H.R.  4366:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Dorcan. 


H.R.  4441:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Walker. 
H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Akaka.  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4459  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Berman. 

H.R.  4620:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4643:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4659:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada, 
and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  4681:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4765:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  4821:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. 

H.R.  4832:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4853'  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Conable.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Schumer.  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  4908:  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  4923.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  5006:  "Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

H.R.  5042:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  5064:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  5094:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  5095:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  5110:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  5134:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  5135:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  5158:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  5184:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  5240:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally. Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5246:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  5275:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  5297:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dorgan.  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  5302:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  5358:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  5364:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr.  McGrath. 


H.R.  5381:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  5396:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Shum- 
way, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Hoyer.  and 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.J.  Res.  446:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Bate- 
man, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Kemp 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Rose,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Row- 
land, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kramer,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Quil- 
len, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.J.  Res.  476:  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  de 
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Lugo,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rahall. 
and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  F*epper.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  489:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Corrada,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  and  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Sundquist.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Mr.  McGrath. 

H.J.  Res.  521:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Ms. 
Fiedler.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  McGrath,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  522:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  523:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  527:  Mr.  Daub  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.J.  Res.  528;  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  535:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Frank.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  536:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Levine  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  F^ost,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sabo,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.J.  Res.  537:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Shum- 
way. Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Vander- 
griff, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Crock- 


ett. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Loef- 
fler, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema, Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  FYorio.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli, Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Foclietta. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.  Con.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Oilman, 
and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Durbin,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.  Con.  Res.  283:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Durbin, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Eck- 
hart.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Leland, 
and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli. Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.  Res.  391:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.  Res.  430:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Reid.  and 
Mr.  Rodino. 

H.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.  Res.  477:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Vandergriff. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  3498:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3795:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Traxler. 
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April  12,  1984 


ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  a 
set  of  amendments  bearing  on  nuclear 
weapons  procurement  is  being  present- 
ed for  our  consideration  by  my  col- 
league Les  Aspin,  representing  the 
result  of  work  that  he.  Norm  Dicks 
and  I  have  had  underway  since  the  be- 
ginni  "ig  of  the  current  session. 

These  amendments,  though  crafted 
to  stand  each  on  its  own.  and  to  pass 
the  necessary  tests  of  germaneness  rel- 
ative to  various  bills,  represent— when 
taken  as  a  whole— our  effort  to  speak 
consistently  about  two  major  issues 
before  the  Congress  in  this  session: 
First,  about  the  scope  and  pace  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  programs  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  have  decided  to  sulk 
in  their  tents  about  arms  control:  and 
second,  about  the  role  which  Congress 
is  best  suited  to  take  in  dealing  with 
such  matters,  vis-a-vis  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

These  are  perplexing  issues,  but  we 
are  not  beginning  from  scratch. 
During  the  first  session,  almost  lost 
from  sight  because  of  the  controver- 
sies that  swirled  around  the  MX.  this 
body  did  manage  to  find  elements  of  a 
powerful  concept,  around  which  to 
build  a  working  consensus.  That  con- 
cept is  the  idea  of  stability  in  the  nu- 
clear relationship  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union:  An  arrangement 
of  forces  on  both  sides  which  should 
be  designed  to  avoid  capabilities  re- 
quired for  a  theoretical  nuclear  first 
strike. 

This  idea— the  notion  that  the  deter- 
rent forces  of  both  sides  should  be 
secure  against  a  first  strike,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  each  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  others  perceptions— is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  past;  especially  from  this  ad- 
ministration's early  hopes  to  recapture 
some  kind  of  clear  American  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
this  area.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  report,  accounting 
for  the  respect  in  which  that  docu- 
ment is  held  even  by  many  who  oppose 
its  views  on  the  role  of  the  MX.  And  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  bargain  which 
some  members  of  this  House  and  the 
other  body  drove  home  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  return  for  limited  numbers  of 
MX  missiles.  Now.  if  we  make  use  of  it. 
the  idea  of  stability  can  serve  the 
Nation  well. 


Congress  faces  two  diametrically  op- 
posed propositions  about  nuclear 
weapons  in  this  session.  The  President 
calls  upon  us  to  fund  a  wide-ranging 
set  of  requests  for  nuclear  programs, 
some  of  them  with  very  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  nuclear  freeze 
movement  calls  upon  us  to  block  fund- 
ing on  whole  categories  of  these  pro- 
grams, if  the  Soviets  will  reciprocate. 

Many  of  us  are  sympathetic  to  the 
freeze  concept  and  have  supported  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
make  wide-ranging  proposals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  indeed  bring 
major  parts  of  the  nucleai*competition 
to  a  halt.  But  when  we  think  about 
the  United  States,  it  is  also  true  that 
we  are  often  actually  thinking  about 
the  President,  who,  as  this  country's 
constitutional  agent  for  such  matters, 
ought  to  be  formulating  and  making 
the  necessary  initiatives. 

In  a  few  months,  the  democratic 
process  will  allow  the  people  of  this 
country  to  pass  judgment  on  whether 
there  is  in  fact  an  acceptable  policy. 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  as  legislators 
cannot  escape  our  own  responsibilities 
to  the  Nation,  which  include  passing 
bills  for  the  funding  of  our  Military 
Establishment. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
should  abdicate  this  responsibility  by 
passing  legislation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  that  allows  the  President  to  move 
ahead  at  the  pace  he  wants.  To  do  so 
would  mean  that  preparations  for 
fighting  a  war  will  gain  ground  on  the 
effort  to  secure  peace  through  negoti- 
ations, and  that  the  latter  process  will 
never  be  able  to  catch  up,  assuming  it 
will  eventually  resume. 

But  it  also  seems  unlikely  to  me  that 
the  Congress  will  ever  directly  inter- 
pose itself  between  the  President  and 
other  governments,  in  a  way  that 
amounts  to  a  direct  negotiation;  that 
is,  where  the  Congress  names  terms  to 
another  country  and  then  imposes 
those  terms  over  the  President's  objec- 
tions, if  the  other  country  accepts. 

What  we  can  do,  and  what  we  are 
good  at  doing,  is  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  of  action  through  the 
power  of  the  purse,  when  that  seems  a 
necessary  thing  to  do.  The  problem  is 
that  once  we  embark  on  this  course,  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
some  basic  and  consistent  pattern  in 
what  we  do,  since  action  takes  place  in 
so  many  different  parts  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  since  there  are  so  many 
cross-currents— both  substantive  and 
political— at  work  on  our  thinking. 
However,  insofar  as  we  begin  this  proc- 
ess  with   some    basic   orientation    in 


common,  there  is  a  fighting  chance 
that  as  we  screen  various  programs,  we 
can  emerge  with  a  pattern  of  decisions 
that  is  indeed  consistent  and  construc- 
tive. 

The  amendments  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  presenting  address  elements 
and  subelements  of  this  country's  nu- 
clear weapons  posture,  and  conse- 
quently get  into  matters  that  are  spe- 
cialized and  even  esoteric.  But  in  each 
case,  what  we  are  proposing  begins 
with,  and  always  returns  to,  the  con- 
cept of  stability  as  a  unifying  factor. 

Votes  ahead  of  us  on  the  issue  of  the 
uses  of  outer  space  represent  an  area 
where  Congress  must  intervene  to 
head  off  administration  programs  that 
are  grossly  misconceived.  There  is  no 
solution  to  our  earthly  conflicts  that 
can  be  found  by  a  military  competition 
in  space,  even  if  the  word  "defensive" 
is  misappropriated  to  describe  the 
effort. 

If  we  allow  the  administration  to 
proceed  with  final  tests  on  the  anti- 
satellite  system  now  under  develop- 
ment, and  if  we  thereby  give  the 
Soviet  Union  the  excuse  it  needs  to 
terminate  its  own  self-declared  mora- 
torium on  such  testing,  we  are  on  our 
way  toward  weapons  that  will  eventu- 
ally threaten  devices  in  space  upon 
which  both  sides  depend  for  tarly 
warning. 

The  ability  that  each  side  now  has 
to  recognize  the  moment  the  other  has 
launched  an  attack,  is  a  priceless  safe- 
guard against  a  calamity  during  some 
future  period  of  great  tension.  That 
ability  must  be  safeguarded,  rather 
than  put  at  risk.  Congress  should  act 
to  block  final  testing  of  our  system, 
and  then  see  what  events  bring  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Perhaps  the 
President  will  see  the  light;  perhaps 
the  Soviets  will  violate  their  own  mor- 
atorium. Either  way.  we  can  adjust- 
but,  we  will  have  no  options  if  we 
allow  our  system  to  be  tested  to  com- 
pletion; the  competition  will  have  been 
joined. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative,  or 
"Star  Wars,  "  offers  a  false  hope  that 
the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
money  on  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technology  weapons  can  give 
us  complete  security  against  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack.  Only  in  the  event  of  some 
truly  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  missile  force  might  that 
become  feasible— but  this  kind  of  re- 
duction must  be  mutual,  and  must 
surely  precede  any  effort  to  exploit 
lasers  and  other  directed  energy 
sources  for  defense. 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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What  we  must  have,  meanwhile,  is  a 
research  effort  which  keeps  us  current 
with  the  leading  edge  of  these  technol- 
ogies—but which  does  not  cross  the 
threshold  defined  by  the  President, 
and  become  a  massive  American 
search  for  the  grail  of  complete  and 
total  defense.  Congress  should  cap 
spending  on  all  technologies  relating 
to  strategic  defense  at  some  sensible 
levels,  and,  since  we  cannot  make  the 
President  suspend  his  interest  in  Star 
Wars,  we  must  make  sure  that  Con- 
gress is  able  to  track  every  penny  that 
might  be  spent  to  pursue  that  objec- 
tive, and  thereby  become  better  able 
to  keep  it  in  check. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  begmning, 
the  administration  has  called  upon  the 
Soviets  to  join  us  in  undertaking  very 
deep  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear 
missiles;  a  step  which  all  of  us  know 
must  sooner  or  later  be  taken,  if  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  is  to  recede.  But 
until  very  late  in  the  game,  the  admin- 
istrations  approach  to  this  objective 
was  so  completely  onesided  as  to  drain 
its  initiative  of  any  credibility.  Only 
under  intense  pressure  from  the  Con- 
gress, in  connection  with  the  fate  of 
the  MX.  did  the  administration  bestir 
itself  and  accept  sensible  advice  from 
the  outside;  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  important  concessions 
in  one  area  of  American  advantage- 
heavy  bombers  and  their  ability  to 
carry  cruise  missiles— if  we  want  the 
Soviets  to  make  concessions  in  their 
area  of  advantage— big  ICBM's. 

That  area  of  compromise,  however, 
stands  to  be  undermined  if  Congress 
allows  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the 
deployment  of  the  nuclear  armed,  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  (the  so-called 
TLAM-N  (for  Tactical  Land  Attack 
Missile-Nuclear),  which  it  wants  for 
use  against  targets  in  the  interior  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  do  so  means  that 
any  ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy  becomes  ac- 
countable as  a  strategic  weapons  plat- 
form, in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  planners 
and  negotiators. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Navy  plans 
for  something  very  much  like  this  to 
occur,  through  the  construction  of  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  launchers,  all 
capable  of  holding  SLCM's,  to  be 
spread  around  virtually  every  surface 
combatant  and  submarine.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  our  ability  to  conduct  arms 
control  aimed  at  improving  stability. 
Congress  should  put  this  program  on 
hold  until  we  have  sorted  out  what  it 
means.  To  proceed  now,  is  to  regret 
later. 

The  debate  over  the  MX  has  in  large 
part  been  a  debate  over  the  require- 
ment of  strategic  stability.  But  it  has 
been  a  debate  marked  by  emotion  in 
which  the  MX  has  become  the  symbol 
of  something  it  is  not  going  to  be:  a 
U.S.  first-strike  capability.  The  MX  as- 
suredly does  put  at  risk  any  Soviet  silo 
at  which  it  is  aimed.  That  is  counter- 
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force  capability,  and  in  buying  MX's, 
we  acquire  it.  But  counterforce  capa- 
bility does  not  become  first-strike  ca- 
pability unless  it  is  accumulated  to  the 
point  where  the  entire  Soviet  ICBM 
force  and  probably  some  other  critical 
targets  are  at  risk. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
argued  that  we  do  need  to  put  Soviet 
silos  at  some  risk,  if  we  hope  to  get 
them  to  abandon  their  preferred  way 
of  doing  business:  building  large, 
highly  MIRV'ed  ICBM's.  and  turn 
their  attention  to  ways  of  assuring 
mutual  stability  to  both  sides  through 
a  shift  toward  single  warhead  weapons 
at  reduced  numbers.  The  report  also 
advised,  and  the  President  specifically 
agreed,  that  with  or  without  arms  con- 
trol, the  United  States  ought  not  to 
build  a  first-strike  capability. 

The  words  are  fine;  but  now  as  we 
begin  to  approach  the  eventual  pro- 
duction of  the  Trident  II  D-5  missile. 
Congress  must  put  numbers  to  it.  We 
must  establish  with  some  clarity,  how 
much  hard  target  capability  is  too 
much,  and  we  should  begin  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  analyze  in  precise 
terms  the  implications  of  his  own 
policy  commitment,  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  report  to  the  Congress.  Mean- 
while, we  would  be  wise  to  keep  MX 
deployment  pointed  at  no  more  than 
50,  and  should  legislate  spending  con- 
straints for  this  coming  year  that  will 
be  consistent  with  that  objective.  It 
also  behooves  us  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  small  single 
warhead  ICBM  to  make  sure  that  this 
project  is  in  fact  moved  along  as  the 
top  national  priority  the  President 
says  it  is. 

Meanwhile,  we  also  have  before  us 
the  fate  of  the  SALT  II  agreement. 
Though  he  criticized  the  SALT  II 
agreement  bitterly  as  candidate.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  wise  enough  to 
preserve  its  measures  until  now. 
Recent  testimony  by  administration 
officials,  however,  and  official  state- 
ments made  by  them  to  the  press,  tell 
us  that  the  administration  does  not 
know  what  it  wants  to  do.  when,  in 
1985  or  1986  the  rules  of  the  treaty- 
together  with  ongoing  deployment  of 
the  Trident  submarine— require  us  to 
start  reducing  some  of  our  MIRV'd 
ICBM's. 

Given  the  deadlock  that  now  exists 
in  arms  control,  the  collapse  of  what  is 
left  of  earlier  agreements  would  be 
perhaps  the  final  blow,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  happen  or  an  after- 
thought. If  the  administration  does 
not  know  what  it  wants  to  do,  perhaps 
the  Congress  should  give  it  a  nudge- 
by  making  clear  that  money  cannot  be 
spent  to  maintain  U.S.  weapons  capa- 
bilities in  excess  of  SALT  II  levels.  Ob- 
viously, we  shall  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  what  the  Soviets  are  doing.  If  the 
administration  is  uncertain  what  to  do 
when  it  comes  time  for  us  to  reduce 
the  answer  is  clear;  we  should  see  if  we 
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can  get  a  joint  reductions  process  un- 
derway by  mutual  consent,  using  the 
treaty  terms  as  guides.  Congress,  how- 
ever, should  act  now  to  smoke  out  the 
administration. 

Finally,  with  acknowledgement  to 
Les  Aspin,  whose  concern  this  has 
long  been.  Congress  ought  to  begin 
looking  hard  at  the  question  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  in  NATO.  Tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  are  a  basic  part  of 
the  political  and  military  structure  of 
our  European  alliance  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  have  always 
represented  an  area  of  great  delicacy 
in  allied  relationships.  But  we  have, 
over  time,  allowed  too  many  of  them 
to  be  deployed  in  Europe,  and  allowed 
these  weapons  to  compete  with,  rather 
than  to  back  up,  the  conventional  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  alliance.  It  is 
time  to  begin  pushing  for  a  shift 
toward  a  much  leaner  nuclear  force, 
based  on  systems  that  take  advantage 
of  distance  and  mobility— and  move  us 
away  from  our  present  situation,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  short-range 
weapons  complicate  our  defense  plan- 
ning, and  threaten  to  force  command- 
ers to  commence  nuclear  warfare  at 
once,  lest  the  weapons  be  overrun  and 
lost. 

These  comments  have  been  lengthy, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  follow 
them  will  excuse  me  for  that.  But  the 
issues  dealt  with  here,  and  the  meas- 
ures proposed,  do  not  tolerate  lack  of 
attention  to  detail.  No  concept  for 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons,  howev- 
er right  in  its  broad  outlines,  will  work 
for  us  unless  we  pay  the  price  of  ad- 
mission—which is  to  confront  the 
issues  one  by  one  in  their  complexity. 
But  no  amount  of  devotion  to  detail 
will  suffice,  if  we  don't  keep  clear  in 
our  sight,  some  larger  goal.  That  goal, 
in  my  opinion,  is  stability,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  both  parties  to 
pursue  it  as  a  moral  commitment  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  conviction.* 
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HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  honor, 
and  in  the  process  I  trust  promote,  a 
tradition  as  old  as  humankind— adop- 
tion. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  to 
designate  Thanksgiving  week  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week  "  for  three  most 
important  reasons. 

First,  I  am  sad  to  report,  there  is  a 
need  to  match  adoptive  families  with 
children,  particularly  special-needs 
children.  Even  with  the  promising  re- 
sults of  the  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980,  thousands 
of  children  are  still  waiting  for  homes. 
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We  can  help  them  find  these  homes 
by  publicizing  the  importance  of  adop- 
tion. 

Second.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
promote  workable,  practical  alterna- 
tives to  abortion,  which  adoption  cer- 
tainly is. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  role  of  the 
family  and  the  role  that  adoption  can 
play  in  family  formation  has  not  re- 
ceived enough  attention.  We  need  to 
strengthen  the  families,  perhaps  the 
most  important  unit  of  a  stable  socie- 
ty. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today  to  join  me 
in  supporting  National  Adoption 
Week.* 
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IDA  NUDEL,  SOVIET  PRISONER 
OF  CONSCIENCE.  IS  REMEM- 
BERED 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  my 
colleague.  Representative  Dan  Coats. 
in  sponsoring  a  House  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  November  19. 
1984  as  National  Adoption  Week.  I 
originally  intended  to  introduce  this 
resolution  on  Friday,  April  13.  but  I 
have  joined  Representative  Coats  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  see  this  resolution 
passed. 

Over  100.000  children  with  special 
needs— school  age,  in  sibling  groups, 
members  of  minority  groups  of  chil- 
dren with  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional handicaps— are  now  in  foster 
care  or  institutions  across  the  Nation. 

Although  such  children  are  legally 
free  for  adoption,  they  are  often  con- 
sidered "hard  to  place"  because  their 
special  need  requires  a  special  commit- 
ment from  their  adoptive  parents:  To 
adopt  not  one  but  two  children,  be- 
cause a  brother  and  sister  do  not  want 
to  be  separated:  to  adopt  an  older 
child  who  will  need  more  time  to 
adjust  to  a  new  family:  to  adopt  a 
child  who  will  need  special  care  be- 
cause of  illness  or  handicap. 

For  many  years,  adoptive  parents 
and  advocacy  groups  across  the  coun- 
try have  dedicated  the  third  week  in 
November— Thanksgiving  week— to 
these  special  adoptive  children,  to 
make  known  their  need  for  a  good 
home,  and  to  remove  whatever  bar- 
riers inhibit  their  adoption. 

Fourteen  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  already  agreed  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  to  designate  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  as  National  Adoption  Week.  I 
hope  that  many  more  of  our  col- 
leagues will  become  cosponsors  of  this 
measure.  Maybe  this  Thanksgiving, 
more  newly  adopted  children  and  their 
parents  will  have  a  special  reason  to 
give  thanks.* 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLV.\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  continuing  horrors 
faced  daily  by  Jewish  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  caught  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  important  that  Congress 
take  a  strong  role  in  urging  the  Sovi- 
ets to  lessen  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  these  refuseniks  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  Many  of  us  have  become 
personally  active  with  the  families  of 
these  people,  many  of  whom  are  in 
Soviet  prisons. 

One  case  in  which  I  have  been  in- 
volved is  that  of  Ida  Nudel  who  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1971. 
Since  then  she  has  faced  ongoing  har- 
rassment  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  and  spent  4  years  in  in- 
ternal exile  in  Siberia.  I  have  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Idas  sister  in 
Israel,  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  updating  me  on 
Idas  situation.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
become  aware  of  Ida's  fate  and  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  other  Soviet 
Jews.  We  must  continue  to  work  for 
their  freedom. 

P.O.B.  U19 
76  110  Rehovot.  Israel, 

March  2.  1984. 
Hon.  Don  Ritter. 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ritter:  I  continue  to 
be  grateful  for  the  concern  you  have  ex- 
pressed over  the  fate  of  my  sister.  Ida 
Nudel,  and  your  efforts  toward  reunifying 
our  small  family. 

I  write  to  you  at  this  time  in  anticipation 
of  the  upcoming  international  conference  of 
the  Congressional  Wives  for  Soviet  Jewry 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Washington,  D.C. 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  knowing  that 
many  of  Ida's  and  my  friends  will  partici- 
pate and  hoping  you  will  share  this  report 
with  those  participants  with  whom  you 
have  contact. 

Having  legally  completed  her  sentence  of 
four  years  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia  in 
March  1982.  followed  by  a  frightening  six- 
month  period  of  homelessness  during  which 
she  was  denied  municipal  residence  permits 
in  numerous  places,  including  her  own 
apartment  in  Moscow,  she  was  finally  al- 
lowed residence  in  the  small  Moldavian 
town  of  Bendery.  Yet  this  has  proved  to  be 
another  form  of  exile. 

It  was  the  thousands  of  letters  she  had  re- 
ceived in  Siberia  which  had  helped  sustain 
her  spirit.  Since  arriving  in  Bendery,  she 
has  received  almost  no  mail.  Many  people 
have  written  to  me  saying  that  their  letters 
have  been  returned  with  a  note  from  the 
Soviet  postal  authorities  indicating  In- 
connu:  No  Such  Address.  "  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  envelopes  and  know  they  have  been 
correctly  addressed. 

For  the  past  year  she  has  worked  as  an  at- 
tendant at  the  local  Bendery  amusement 
park.  Her  heart  condition  has  flared  up  on 


occasion,  but  she  has  not  left  the  town  for 
medical  treatment,  as  she  had  previously 
been  told  that  her  entry  into  Moscow  was 
forbidden. 

During  the  past  two  months,  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  by  certain  new 
developments.  The  Soviet  authorities  seem 
to  be  intent  on  precipitating  yet  another 
confrontation  with  Ida  by  outrageous  provo- 
cations. 

This  began  on  January  5  of  this  year 
when  she  was  summoned  by  the  local 
deputy  police  chief  who  warned  her  that 
she  was  being  watched  "by  the  people 
whose  job  it  is  to  do  so"  and  that  she  was 
not  to  have  any  more  visits  to  her  home  by 
the  people  who  call  themselves  refuse- 
niks.' "  She  was  also  warned  not  to  leave 
Bendery.  Non-compliance  would  mean 
arrest,  the  official  said.  The  timing  of  this 
warning  was  clearly  a  result  of  Idas  celebra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  holiday  of  Chanuka  with 
some  friends  who  joined  her  three  weeks 
earlier. 

On  January  24,  1984,  she  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  Arlen  Mikhailovilch  Shebanow, 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Bendery  Supervi- 
sory Commission  on  Laws  on  Religion,  who 
stated  that  he  knew  that  on  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious holiday  of  Chanuka  people  got  togeth- 
er in  her  home.  He  suggested  to  her  that 
she  register  herself  according  to  the  by-laws 
pertaining  to  religious  groups  in  Moldavia. 
According  to  law  (he  proceeded  to  quote  the 
following): 

"Passed  as  an  Order  by  Presidium  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  Moldavia  SSR,  Number 
1616-IX-19/V  1977 

"Paragraph  8:  An  organization  or  group  of 
people  who  believe  may  begin  their  activi- 
ties only  after  a  decision  has  been  taken 
based  on  registration  by  the  Committee 
dealing  With  Religious  Matters  of  the  Su- 
preme SSSR  Committee  of  Ministers.  " 

Ida  replied  that  matters  of  religious  belief 
are  not  a  proper  subject  for  discussion  be- 
tween a  government  official  and  a  private 
citizen.  The  official  indicated  that  not  ap- 
plying for  this  registration  would  be  a  clear 
violation  of  this  law  if  she  plans  to  again 
have  people  in  her  home  to  celebrate  such 
holidays. 

Congressman  Ritter,  I  have  come  to  know 
you  as  a  friend  of  Ida's,  as  .someone  con- 
cerned with  her  fate.  I  am  alarmed  by  this 
latest  development.  The  Soviet  authorities 
are  obviously  bent  on  making  the  advent  of 
every  holiday  in  the  Jewish  calendar  a 
period  of  fear  for  Ida,  for  me  and  for  all 
those  dedicated  people  the  world  over  who 
treasure  the  principles  which  guide  her. 

After  twelve  years  of  refusals,  as  Ida  ap- 
proaches her  53rd  birthday  on  April  27,  the 
time  has  certainly  come  for  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  relent  and  allow  her  to  join  me 
in  Israel,  I  know  that  with  your  continued 
help,  we  can  accomplish  this  seemingly 
modest  but  inexplicably  difficult  goal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elena  F^idman.* 
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Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
gun    control    lobby    has    successfully 
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thwarted  efforts  to  toughen  our  hand- 
gun laws  in  part  by  posing  as  an  ally 
of  law  enforcement,  "We  need  to  con- 
trol criminals,  not  guns,  "  the  slogans 
chant,  and  "Without  handguns,  citi- 
zens will  be  defenseless." 

With  such  gunslinging  friends,  how- 
ever, the  law  enforcement  community 
certainly  does  not  need  criminals.  Pat- 
rick V.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
Police  Foundation  here  in  Washington 
and  former  chief  police  administrator 
in  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Washing- 
ton, and  Syracuse,  contends  that  those 
who  oppose  stricter  gun  control  meas- 
ures are  actually  foes  of  law  and  order. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  presented  by  Mr. 
Murphy  to  the  Humanist  Society  of 
Metropolitan  New  York  last  November 
entitled  "Why  Police  Need  Gun  Con- 
trol." Contained  within  is  a  compelling 
case  that  reveals  the  deceit  and  shal- 
lowness of  the  lobby's  progun  argu- 
ments. 

The  speech  follows: 
Why  the  Police  Need  Gun  Control 

(By  Patrick  V.  Murphy.  President.  Police 
f^oundation) 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be 
with  you  tonight.  I  always  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  New  "York. 

Here  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  for  more 
than  20  years  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  and  those  years 
have  given  me  many  wonderful  memo- 
ries .  .  . 

Memories  of  the  valor,  decency,  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  vast  majority  of  New  York 
police  officers  .  .  . 

Memories  of  thousands  of  instances  over 
the  years  when  citizens  like  yourselves  gave 
their  police  department  cooperation  and 
support  .  .  . 

Memories  of  the  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties for  growth  and  advancement  which  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  pro- 
vides .  .  . 

Ben  Ward  and  I,  a  couple  of  cops  born  in 
Brooklyn,  can  tell  you  about  those  opportu- 
nities. So  can  the  police  chiefs  of  Seattle, 
Minneapolis.  Baltimore  County.  San  Jose. 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  several  other  ju- 
risdictions. 

Its  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can policing— and  few  New  Yorkers  realize 
it— but  former  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cials now  are  police  chiefs  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions. 

It's  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  New- 
York  City  Police  Department  that  other 
cities  recruit  from  among  New  York's  Finest 
to  lead  their  department.  I  know  Ben  Ward 
will  sustain  and  enhance  that  quality. 

But  all  my  memories  of  service  in  policing 
here  are  not  happy  ones. 

The  worst  memory  concerns  11  brave  and 
dedicted  men.  sworn  officers  of  our  depart- 
ment. 

In  one  year,  as  police  commissioner.  I 
helped  to  bury  them.  They  were  felled  by 
handguns. 

Those  police  officers  believed  in  the  digni- 
ty and  worth  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  good  number  of 
their  fellow  citizens  reciprocate  in  that 
belief. 

I  am  not  speaking  solely  of  the  assailants 
of  those  officers  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
police  officers  who  have  been  attacked  with 
handguns  throughout  the  years. 
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I  refer  also  to  those  millions  of  citizens 
who  claim  that  they  have  the  so-called  right 
to  enjoy  the  indiscriminate  possession  of  un- 
registered handguns. 

The  minority  of  Americans  who  lobby 
against  gun  control  demean  the  memory  of 
police  officers  slain  with  handguns. 

No  one  can  claim  to  support  the  police 
and  oppose  gun  control.  Because  the  con- 
tinuing, uncontrolled  proliferation  of  hand- 
guns in  America  makes  the  police  officer's 
job  increasingly  dangerous  and  stressful. 

The  danger  lies  not  just  in  the  possibility 
of  a  police  officer  being  a  victim  of  gunfire. 

The  danger  resides  also  in  the  ever-in- 
creasing possession  of  handguns  by  citizens 
who  use  them  in  lawbreaking  or  in  conflicts 
with  others  or  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  alcohol. 

When  a  police  officer  or  innocent  civilians 
are  threatened  with  weapons,  the  officer 
may  have  to  use  deadly  force— the  service 
revolver— to  protect  innocent  life. 

No  officer  wants  to  use  the  revolver. 
Police  officers  are  sworn  to  protect  life,  not 
take  it. 

But  the  tidal  wave  of  handguns  engulfing 
American  society  contributes  to  situations 
where  officers  may  have  to  use  deadly  force. 

Society's  gun  culture— its  romance  with 
firearms— is  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  stress  of  police  work. 

When  I  was  a  young  patrol  officer  in 
Brooklyn,  there  were  many  incidents  of  po- 
lentiall.v  lethal  violence. 

But,  as  often  as  not,  the  weapons  involved 
were  knives.  There  were  plenty  of  wound- 
ings. 

But  there  was  not  the  sense  of  oblitera- 
tion of  human  life  which  accompanies  gun- 
fire. 

Those  days  on  patrol  certainly  were  le.ss 
ten.se  and  fearful  than  they  are  now— when 
the  next  radio  call  an  officer  receives  may 
involve  handguns. 

The  perverse  disregard  for  the  police  of 
handgun  advocates  has  reached  an  incredi- 
ble extreme. 

Gun  advocates  are  fighting  legislation  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level  which  would 
ban  the  sale  and  possession  of  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  bullets. 

These  armor-piercing  bullets  are  made 
with  hard  steel  or  brass  and  usually  have  a 
teflon  or  plastic  coaling.  They  have  penetra- 
tion power  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  lead 
bullets. 

This  penetration  power  means  they  easily 
can  pierce  bullet-proof  vests  which,  I  am  sad 
to  say,  many  police  officers  are  forced  to 
wear. 

Bullet-proof  vests  can  be  uncomfortable, 
cumbersome  to  wear,  and  hot. 

Wearing  them  is  a  continuous  reminder  to 
police  officers  of  their  vulnerability  on  the 
streets. 

Mo,st  officers  I  know  would  prefer  to  leave 
bullet-proof  vests  in  their  lockers. 

But  the  threat  from  handguns  makes 
them  a  necessity. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
success  of  the  gun  lobby  in  defeating  gun 
control  legislation  has  added  the  bullet- 
proof vest  to  the  police  officers  wardrobe. 

Now-  gun  advocates  are  fighting  the  legis- 
lation which  would  ban  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets. 

This  is  insane:  The  gun  lobby's  string  of 
victories  over  the  years  has  led  to  the  wild 
proliferation  of  handguns  on  the  nation's 
streets  and  in  its  homes— to  the  extent  that 
police  officers,  like  medieval  warriors,  must 
wear  special  armor,  the  bullet-proof  vest. 

But  having  forced  the  police  to  wear  the 
vests,  gun  advocates  are  not  satisfied. 
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Now  they  want  unhampered  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  hardened,  specially  coated  bul- 
lets that  pierce  bullet-proof  vests  which 
help  to  protect  the  police  from  the  results 
of  the  gun  lobby's  earlier  irresponsibility. 

To  agree  with  the  gun  lobby's  reasoning, 
you  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  adopted  the  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  protect  the 
right  of  citizens  to  wound  police  officers 
through  the  protective  folds  of  the  bullet- 
proof vest. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  proposals  to  ban  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  distribution  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets  have  been  introduced  with 
the  support  of  conservative  and  liberal  Con- 
gressmen alike. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
legislation  soon  will  be  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

But  the  Administration  has  yet  to  be 
heard  from,  pro  or  con.  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  fighting  the  legislation 
on  technical  grounds. 

When  I  last  saw  a  count,  the  proposed 
Federal  legislation  had  the  support  of  15 
senators  and  171  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

These  figures  would  be  heartening  to 
those  of  us  interested  in  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  police  officers  if  not  for  some 
other  figures  from  Congress. 

It  appears  that  at  least  52  senators  and 
120  members  of  the  House  have  cosponsored 
the  McClure-Volkmer  Gun  Decontrol  Act. 

Last  May.  President  Reagan  pledged  sup- 
port for  the  legislation,  although  the  admin- 
istration this  fall  offered  several  amend- 
ments which  make  the  legislation  somewhat 
less  destructive  of  efforts  to  stem  gun  vio- 
lence. 

The  effect  of  the  McClure-Volkmer  Act 
would  be  to  make  the  already  lough  work  of 
law  enforcement  all  the  more  difficult. 

The  legislation  would  effectively  repeal 
existing  Federal  gun  control  laws. 

First,  the  prohibition  on  mail-order  gun 
sales  would  be  lifted.  Next,  anyone,  not  just 
federally  licensed  dealers  as  is  now  the  case, 
could  make  interstate  gun  sales. 

Third,  the  term  "gun  dealer"  would  be  re- 
defined in  such  a  way  that  anyone  could  sell 
handguns  without  keeping  a  record  of  gun 
sales. 

Finally,  some  local  and  state  laws  concern- 
ing gun  commerce  would  be  nullified  in  a 
way  that  would  preempt  state  and  local  laws 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  guns. 

What  does  this  mean  for  police? 

For  one  thing,  the  successful  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
in  tracing  guns  used  in  crimes  would  be 
gravely  undermined. 

Thus,  it  would  become  even  more  difficult 
for  local  police  and  pro.secutors  to  detect 
and  convict  offenders  in  crimes  involving 
guns. 

It  would  be  even  easier  for  the  criminals 
and  the  unstable  to  obtain  guns,  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  cf  gun  crimes  with 
which  the  police  must  deal. 

Local  jurisdictions  and  states  likely  would 
have  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  citizens 
from  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

In  short,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
enhance  opportunities  for  Americans  to 
blow  each  other  away  and  kill  and  wound 
the  police  if  they  try  to  intercede. 

So  inimical  to  the  interests  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  legislation  that  even  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  op- 
poses it. 

The  police  chiefs'  association  is  a  bedrock, 
politically    conservative    organization    that 
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represents  the  views  of  small-town  America 
in  law  enforcement. 

I  have  emphasize'l  for  a  reason  the  effects 
on  the  police  of  the  laclt  of  effective  gun 
control  laws  and  of  the  attempt  to  repeal 
the  laws  we  have. 

After  all.  Americans  in  thousands  of  other 
occupations  would  benefit  also  from  effec- 
tive gun  control. 

But  I  have  emphasized  the  police  because 
the  gun  lobby  seeks  to  pose  as  a  valiant 
friend  of  law  enforcement  and  as  its  con- 
cerned ally  in  the  fight  to  control  crime. 

You  know  the  slogans: 

■When  guns  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws 
will  have  guns." 

Control  criminals,  not  guns." 

■Without  handguns,  citizens  will  be  de- 
fenseless." 

And  so  on,  in  a  litany  of  hypocritical  cant. 

Actually,  police  officers  will  tell  you  that 
all  too  frequently  guns  are  what  otherwise 
law-abiding  ci'.izens  use  in  fits  of  passion  or 
drunkenness  or  derangement  to  kill  others 
or  themselves,  thereby  literally  becoming 
outlaws. 

As  for  ■controlling  criminals,  not  guns." 
guns  are  the  principal  weapons  that  give 
street  criminals  the  sense  of  warped 
empowerment  which  encourages  muggings, 
rape,  and  other  violent  crimes. 

As  to  the  notion  that  ■without  handguns, 
citizens  will  be  defenseless."  the  police  know 
that  the  handgun  in  the  innocent  citizens 
nighistand  is  many  more  times  likely  to  be 
used  accidentally  or  in  suicide  or  in  family 
or  other  disputes  than  in  defense  against  in- 
truders. 

The  same  gun  in  the  nightstand  is  also 
one  of  the  most  frequently  sought-after 
prizes  of  the  burglar. 

Handguns  stolen  in  residential  burglaries 
contribute  considerably  to  the  arsenal  of 
criminals. 

To  summarize:  There  is  no  valid  law  en- 
forcement reason  to  justify  the  position  of 
the  gun  lobby. 

Guns  possessed  by  citizens  for  reasons  of 
self-protection  are  far  more  dangerous  to 
themselves,  their  loved  ones,  and  neightjors 
than  to  criminals. 

Further,  the  easy  availability  of  handguns 
poses  a  continuing  threat  to  the  police  and 
to  the  goal  of  safe  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  those  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  success  of  their 
police  are  the  ones  who  support  gun  control 
efforts. 

They  are  the  citizens  with  a  true  dedica- 
tion to  law  and  order— a  very  useful  descrip- 
tive phrase  which  deserves  rehabilitation. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign  the  phrase  "law  and 
order"  was  debased— used  as  a  code  term  for 
racial  bigotry. 

But  just  because  it  was  twisted  once  to  sig- 
nify an  appeal  to  hate  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  restored  to  its  proper  use. 

For  the  police,  law  and  order  is  a  phrase 
describing  their  mandate  which  is  to  control 
crime  and  maintain  order,  two  goals  of 
every  civilized  society. 

In  my  opinion.  Americans  who  champion 
gun  control  champion  law  and  order. 

To  repeat,  they  are  the  real  allies  of  the 
police. 

At  a  minimum.  Americans  interested  in 
law  and  order  should  support  the  Kennedy- 
Rodino  bill  which.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lan- 
guishes in  Congress. 

The  Kennedy-Rodino  bill: 

bans  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  Satur- 
day Night  Specials: 
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requires  a  21-day  waiting  period  and  corre- 
sponding background  check  for  handgun 
purchases; 

requires  mandatory  jail  sentences  of  at 
least  two  years  for  using  a  handgun  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony; 

tightens  restrictions  on  handgun  dealers 
and  manufacturers: 

and  limits  the  number  of  handguns  a 
person  may  purchase  to  two  guns  a  year. 

My  preference  would  be  for  legislation 
that  concentrates  on  more  than  Saturday 
Night  Specials. 

Police  Foundation  research  has  shown 
that  the  famous  Saturday  Night  Specials, 
the  cheapest  of  handguns,  play  no  dominant 
role  in  the  commission  of  violent  crime. 

On  the  contrary,  a  Foundation  study  dem- 
onstrates that  higher  priced  brand-name 
handguns  are  used  as  crime  weapons  every 
bit  as  frequently  as  the  cheaper  guns. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  federal  legislation 
strictly  controlling  all  handguns,  regardless 
of  their  price  tag. 

This  means  passage  of  legislation  requir- 
ing federal  registration  of  all  handguns. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  possession  of 
handguns  would  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  a  good  reason  to  hold  them:  the  police, 
the  military,  registered  and  trained  private 
security  personnel,  and.  perhaps,  some 
retail  merchants,  sportsmen,  and  others 
who  can  show  a  valid  need. 

Howe\er.  because  50  to  60  million  hand- 
guns already  are  in  circulation  and  because 
the  gun  lobby's  strength  in  Congress  is  still 
so  pervasive,  we  must  accept  the  Kennedy- 
Rodino  bill  as  a  first  step  toward  eventual 
federal  gun  control. 

Support  of  that  legislation  is  the  least 
Americans  can  do  to  help  their  local  police 
assure  law  and  order. 

It  also  might  help  prevent  police  chiefs 
from  having  to  attend  the  funerals  of  slain 
officers. 

Thank  you.« 
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IDAHO  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  ID.^HO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Hansen  and  myself  are 
introducing  the  Idaho  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1984.  This  bill  is  basically 
the  companion  to  S.  2457  that  has 
been  introduced  by  Senator  McClure 
in  the  Senate.  These  two  bills  repre- 
sent an  effort  put  forth  by  the  Idaho 
congressional  delegation  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  wilderness  in  Idaho. 

Idaho  has  been  idling  in  neutral,  as 
it  relates  to  the  management  of  its 
public  lands,  for  approximately  10 
years.  Roadless  areas  that  were  re- 
viewed under  the  first  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  I)  study 
process  are  still  being  managed  as  de- 
facto  wilderness.  Many  of  these  lands 
were  recommended  for  multiple  use, 
but  have  been  managed  as  multiple 
use  becatise  of  Congress  inaction. 
Upon  completion  of  RARE  II,  the 
process  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  end.  Once  again.  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  resolve  the  issue  in 


many  of  the  13  Western  States  and 
much  of  the  land  recommended  for 
multiple  use  management  has  been 
left  sitting  idle. 

Idaho  is  second  only  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  in  the  amount  of  acreage  that 
is  designated  wilderness.  The  Idaho 
delegations  plan  is  to  add  another 
526,064  acres  to  the  already  existing 
3.8  million  acres  of  wilderness.  This 
will  bring  the  total  for  wilderness  in 
Idaho  up  to  4.33  million  acres.  By  com- 
parison, California  a  State  much 
larger  in  size  has  only  2.15  million 
acres  of  wilderness. 

Idaho  has  approximately  53  million 
acres  of  land  within  its  borders.  This 
may  sound  like  a  large  area,  until  you 
realize  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trols 65.4  percent  of  this  land  base. 
More  than  20.5  million  acres  are  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  this 
will  mean  approximately  37  percent  of 
Idaho's  roadless  national  forest  land 
will  be  designated  wilderness.  This  is 
large,  especially  if  you  consider  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
controls  11.9  million  acres  in  Idaho, 
and  they  have  not  formally  made  their 
wilderness  proposals  as  yet. 

Idaho  is  a  State  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. There  are  opportunities  for 
eveyone  to  recreate.  Of  course,  it  is 
just  as  important  to  remember  that 
the  public  lands  provide  a  resource  for 
Idaho's  traditional  industries.  Many  of 
the  people  who  use  public  lands  to 
recreate,  also  earn  their  livelihoods  in 
these  traditional  industries.  This  is 
why  it  is  very  important  to  have  a  bal- 
ance between  land  solely  managed  for 
wilderness  and  land  managed  under 
multiple  use  policies. 

If  the  balance  is  not  reached  the 
people  of  Idaho  will  suffer.  Two  good 
examples  of  unbalanced  management 
policies  are  glaringly  available.  The 
town  of  Kamiah  is  faced  with  the  loss 
of  its  major  industry.  The  mill  has  em- 
ployed 190  people,  but  these  people 
now  are  facing  unemployment.  The 
second  example  is.  Salmon,  Idaho.  The 
mill  in  this  town  has  employed  120 
people  on  a  steady  basis  and  they  are 
now  faced  with  the  same  dilemma  as 
Kamiah.  The  repercussions  will  be  felt 
by  the  small  businesses  in  each  of 
these  communities. 

The  bill  the  Idafio  delegation  has 
formulated  will  bring  certainty  to  the 
management  of  national  forest  lands 
in  Idaho.  The  Idaho  delegation  has 
worked  for  more  than  a  year  to  pre- 
pare a  fair  proposal  to  resolve  the 
roadless  area  issue.  It  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  acceptance  from  everyone,  but 
in  this  case,  the  delegation  believes 
this  bill  is  the  right  approach. 

A  statewide  survey  conducted  by 
Senator  McClure  in  July  of  1983 
found  the  people  wanting  a  conclusion 
to  the  wilderness  question.  Three  out 
of  every  four  respondents  favored  far 
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less  than  1  million  acres  of  wilderness. 
About  52  percent  believed  that  Idaho 
had  enough  wilderness  and  the  rest 
felt  any  increase  should  be  limited  to 
less  than  600,000  acres. 

There  is  a  common  misunderstand- 
ing about  wilderness.  Many  people 
have  the  perception  that  a  wilderness 
area  is  accessible  by  motorized  vehi- 
cles. This  is  not  the  case.  A  wilderness 
area  prohibits  any  motorized  traffic 
and  this  means  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  very  young  are  virtu- 
ally precluded  from  using  these  areas. 
In  retrospect,  this  type  of  land  desig- 
nation discriminates  against  the  mem- 
bers of  society  that  may  have  the 
desire  to  view  such  an  area,  but  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  make  it  a  reality. 

The  decision  to  include  or  exclude 
an  area  for  wilderness  designation  is 
very  tough  As  I  stated  earlier,  for  the 
past  7  months,  the  Idaho  congression- 
al delegation  and  their  staffs  have 
worked  together  to  develop  a  wilder- 
ness plan,  painstakinply  correlating 
proposals  and  testimony  with  highly 
detailed  maps.  The  end  result  of  this 
hard  work  is  the  Idaho  Forest  Man- 
agement Act.  The  three  major  objec- 
tives of  this  bill  are  first,  to  designate 
new  areas  for  inclusion  into  the  wil- 
derness land  base;  second,  to  bring  a 
resolution  of  areas  not  included  in  the 
wilderness  proposal;  and  to  end  the 
question  of  sufficiency  regarding  the 
RARE  II  studies.  The  Idaho  Forest 
Management  Act  simply  states  that 
these  studies  were  sufficient. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  Idahoans 
are  dependent  upon  our  national  for- 
ests and  the  goods  and  services  they 
provide.  This  is  why  the  Idaho  delega- 
tion supports  multiple-use  manage- 
ment of  these  lands.  All  of  Idaho  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  usage  of  these 
public  lands,  and  steps  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  Forest  Servico 
ought  to  get  on  with  managing  our 
lands  rather  than  perpetually  study- 
ing them.# 


MARY  BROADWATER.  A  FRIEND 
OF  EDUCATION 

I  HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  the  State  of  Maryland  lost  one 
of  its  leading  proponents  in  the  field 
of  education  with  the  passing  of  Mary 
D.  Broadwater. 

For  9  years  Mary  Broadwater  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and.  as  such,  she  had  played  an 
integral  role  in  the  development  of 
that  institution  into  one  with  national 
academic  stature. 

As  a  board  member,  she  chaired,  for 
6  years,  the  educational  policy  com- 
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mittee,  reviewing  new  academic  pro- 
grams and  developing  a  Plan  for 
Action"  for  the  university.  Through 
her  efforts,  the  school  established  a 
strong  intercollegiate  athletic  program 
for  women,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
major  public  universities  to  do  so. 

More  recently,  Mary  Broadwater 
chaired  the  professional  affairs  adviso- 
ry subcommittee  of  the  hospital  and 
health  services  committee.  As  chair- 
man, she  was  responsible  for  directing 
the  subcommittee's  monitoring  of  the 
quality  of  care  at  the  hospital,  and  she 
reviewed  all  medical  .staff  appoint- 
ments at  the  hospital. 

Mary  Broadwater  came  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  after  a  long  career  of  pro- 
fessional and  civic  activism.  She  was  a 
dedicated  and  compassionate  social 
worker,  having  received  her  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1941.  For  18  years  she  served  as  a  child 
welfare  caseworker  with  the  Washing- 
ton County  Department  of  Social 
Services,  until  her  retirement  in  1982. 

She  was  long  an  advocate  for 
women's  rights  and  served  on  the 
Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  from  1968  to  1976.  She  was 
a  past  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  and  a 
founding  member  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  National  Organization 
for  Women.  She  also  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hagers- 
town  Girls  Club  and  the  Hagerstown 
Citizens  Assisting  and  Sheltering  the 
Abused  (CASA).  In  1979  she  received 
the  national  award  for  advocacy  for 
girls  from  the  Girls  Club  of  America. 

Mary  Henderson  Broadwater  was  a 
descendant  of  several  land  grant  hold- 
ers of  Montgomery  County.  Md.  She 
was  born  on  Londonderry  Farm  near 
Germantown.  She  and  her  husband. 
Norman,  raised  two  fine  sons.  John 
and  Thomas. 

Throughout  her  life,  Mary  brought 
a  contagious  energy  and  enthusiasm  to 
all  she  attempted.  She  had  the  unique 
gift  of  bringing  people  of  diverse  opin- 
ions together.  It  was  this  ability,  along 
with  her  constructive  and  inspiring  at- 
titude that  made  her  so  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  the 
kindness  and  devotion  of  this  fine 
woman.  Her  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  to  her  com- 
munity will  long  be  remembered,  as 
will  her  caring  and  inspiring  spirit.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sending 
our  sincere  condolences  to  her 
family.* 
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A  GRENADIAN  SHARES  HER 
ISLAND'S  PAIN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  views  of  individuals  from  lands 
where  we  intervene  militarily. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Grenada  last  October,  the  opportunity 
was  even  more  limited  due  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  prohibition 
on  media  coverage  of  the  event.  Subse- 
quently, Grenadians  have  hesitated  to 
criticize  the  continued  American  pres- 
ence in  their  homeland. 

Therefore,  this  headline.  'A  Grena- 
dian  Shares  Her  Island's  Pain,"  in  the 
March  22  edition  of  Newsday  caught 
my  eye.  The  article  is  a  poignant  ac- 
count by  Dawne  Noel,  a  Grenadian 
now  living  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
invasion  and  the  events  preceding  and 
following  it,  as  reported  to  her  by 
friends  and  family  who  were  there. 
She  describes  the  growing  pride  that 
Grenadians  had  felt  at  the  progress  of 
the  Maurice  Bishop  government  and 
the  shock  and  pain  that  they  suffered 
at  his  overthrow  and  the  subsequent 
invasion. 

She  also  calls  attention  to  appalling 
activities  that  Americans  allegedly  car- 
ried out  in  the  early  days  of  the  inva- 
sion, including  searches  without  war- 
rants, detention  of  "troublemakers," 
and  imprisonment  in  wooden  crates. 

I  urge  that  this  article  be  read  as  a 
means  of  balancing  the  information 
that  has  appeared  so  far  regarding 
Grenadian  reaction  to  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion: 

A  Grenadian  Shares  Her  Island's  Pain 
(By  Dawne  Noel) 

The  new  international  airport  in  Grenada 
was  to  have  been  opened  on  March  13.  to 
commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Mau- 
rice Bishops  seizing  power  as  prime  minis- 
ter. Grenadians  were  looking  forward  eager- 
ly to  this  historic  event.  Unfortunately,  the 
ceremony  never  came  to  pass,  because  the 
overthrow  and  killing  of  Bishop,  and  the 
sub.sequent  invasion  of  Grenada  by  the 
United  States  last  October,  brought  every- 
thing to  a  bloody  halt. 

This  is  one  of  the  times  when  I  feel  lonely 
and  depressed.  There  are  other  times  when 
I  feel  betrayed  by  my  Creator.  There  are 
also  times  when  I  feel  like  curling  up  in  the 
fetal  position.  The  events  in  my  beloved 
country.  Grenada,  imposed  all  of  these  feel- 
ings on  me  at  once. 

Grenada,  land  of  spice  and  promise.  Land 
where  lizards  walk  lazily  home  at  dusk  una- 
fraid of  sun-drunken  crabs  walking  sideways 
in  their  stupor.  The  island  where  the  loud- 
est noise  on  any  day  could  easily  be  waves 
splashing  on  .some  mossy  rock  at  dawn,  or 
somebody's  aunt  belting  out  a  hymn  in  her 
backyard,  or  some  frightened  robin  protest- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  little  voice  because  a 
tiresome  blue  jay  confiscated  his  worm. 
That  was  my  Grenada  until  October.  1983. 
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The  government  of  Maurice  Bishop  and 
his  New  Jewel  Movement  in  Grenada  wai, 
not  altogether  Communist  or  Socialist,  nor 
did  It  embrace  any  other  foreign  ideology.  It 
was  there  specifically  to  bring  about  a 
better  way  of  life  for  Grenadians  in  a  way  it 
saw  fit  and  right,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the 
vast  majority  of  its  people.  In  the  process. 
Grenada  .served  as  a  beacon  for  oppressed 
people  around  the  world. 

The  Grenadian  people  had  found  a  new 
sen.se  of  pride:  they  had  a  voice  in  their 
present  and  jn  their  future  at  last.  Educa- 
tion had  become  a  right  and  not  a  privilege, 
and  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  were  enjoy- 
ing this  new  opportunity.  Grenada  was  de- 
veloping to  such  an  extent  that  Time  maga- 
zine was  prompted  to  report  on  the  positive 
changes  that  were  taking  "lace. 

The  Bishop  goveri.ment's  ideology 
brought  to  mind  that  of  Patrice  Lumumba 
and  Marcus  Garvey— that  black  people 
should  begin  to  think  and  decide  their  own 
fate.  Many  years  ago.  Garvey  .said.  "If  the 
Negro  is  not  careful,  he  will  drink  in  all  the 
poison  of  modern  civilization  and  die  from 
the  effects  of  it."  This,  sorrowfully,  is  what 
is  going  on  in  my  country  at  the  present 
time. 

I  was  seated  in  front  of  my  television  set 
in  Far  Rockaway  when  news  of  the  invasion 
(allegedly  a  rescue '»  came  on.  Parachutes 
were  falling  out  of  the  sky.  descending  to- 
wards their  prey  — my  land. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  very  first  time  I 
saw  snow  falling.  I  had  stretched  out  my 
arms  and  looked  upward  to  let  the  snow- 
flakes  fall  on  my  face.  Millions  of  liny 
marshmallows  covered  my  face  and  fell 
softly  at  my  feet.  I  stood  in  Brooklyn  and 
thought  to  myself.  I  will  never  go  back  to 
Grenada— this  is  too  beautiful.  Ihat  was  a 
very  long  time  ago. 

I  had  come  in  1968  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  like  most  other  Grenadians  who 
came  here,  for  the  simple  rea.son  that  the 
government  of  Eric  Gairy  in  my  country  at 
that  time  prohibited  the  progress  of  its 
people,  in  terms  of  education,  jobs  and  free- 
dom. I  had  lived  in  England  in  the  early 
■60s.  at  the  same  time  that  both  Maurice 
Bishop  and  his  New  Jewel  Movement  col- 
league Bernard  Coard— who  later  helped 
overthrow  Bishop— lived  there.  I  had  lis- 
tened to  numerous  of  their  political  debates. 

I  had  gone  through  elementary  school 
with  Jacqueline  Creft.  Bishop's  minister  of 
education  who  was  killed  with  him  in  the 
bloody  massacre  of  October,  and  thus  I  was 
fiercely  saddened  by  all  the  events  that  took 
place. 

I  repeatedly  ask  myself  what  could  have 
been  the  motivation  of  tho.se  who  led  the 
coup  against  Bishop.  Was  it  greed?  Was  it 
stupidity?  Was  it  confusion?  Perhaps  it  was 
just  ignorance  or  badness.  The  answers 
elude  me  still.  The  Americans  came  before 
Gen.  Austin  Hudson  and  Coard  had  a 
chance  to  let  us  know  what  they  were 
about. 

These  events  shocked  and  hurl  me.  The 
invcsion  had  a  similar  effect.  Maybe  worse. 
The  paratroopers  fell  on  my  chest.  They  fell 
on  my  soul.  They  did  not  come  softly  like 
the  snow.  They  came  too  soon,  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  right  our  own  wrongs,  mop 
up  what  blood  was  spilled  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  spillage  of  more. 

The  sight  of  the  parachutes  was  paral- 
leled only  by  the  tremendous  din  of  a  fight- 
er plane  shooting  fire  out  of  the  skies— the 
once  blue  skies  of  minutes  ago.  It  seemed 
like  a  giant  firefly  was  moving  drunkenly 
about  the  heavens  in  the  throes  of  death. 
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and  was  throwing  up  its  lighted  stomach  in 
the  process. 

The  paratroopers  took  to  running  around 
the  place  with  pointed  guns  (My  sole  surviv- 
ing matriarchal  aunt  is  now  suffering  from 
angina  because  of  this  display  of  heroism.) 
They  ran  up  and  and  dow-n  the  beaches  and 
made  giant  holes  in  the  smooth  white  sand. 

I  feared  for  my  family  on  the  island.  I 
later  learned  that  a  friend's  little  boy  had 
picked  up  a  grenade,  in  an  area  where  as 
children  we  picked  up  marbles  to  play,  and 
hurt  himself  .seriously.  My  sister's  voice 
(When  I  was  finally  able  to  reach  hen 
sounded  as  though  the  world  had  come  to 
an  end. 

Now  that  things  are  suppo.sedly  restored 
to  normal.  I  only  pray  that  the  Americans 
who  remain  in  Grenada  do  not  continue  the 
careless  disregard  for  fundamental  rights 
which  they  displayed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  invasion.  Coard  and  fellow  coup-leader 
Austin  were  manacled  and  blindfolded,  con- 
trary to  accepted  practices  in  treating  war 
prisoners.  Posters  depicting  their  humilia- 
tion were  put  up  all  over  the  island  by  psy- 
chological operation  units  of  the  U.S.  Army 
in  a  .sad  imitation  of  the  Iranians  who  blind- 
folded and  marched  American  diplomats 
around  Teheran. 

American  military  police  have  questioned 
Grenadians  about  their  political  beliefs, 
conducted  searches  without  warrants,  de- 
tained suspected  troublemakers  and  held 
people  inhumanely  in  wooden  crates.  Atten- 
tion needs  to  be  paid  to  these  un-American 
practices. 

The  United  States  has  accomplished  what 
it  set  out  to  do.  Having  led  the  invasion,  it 
cannot  shirk  its  responsibility:  It  should  re- 
build the  hospital  it  blew  up.  it  should 
finish  the  airport  whose  construction  it  dis- 
rupted. Then  the  Americans  should  leave 
and  let  the  Grenadians  settle  their  own 
future.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  JOHN  T. 
HALLAHAN 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  toda.v 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  Mayor  John 
T.  Hallahan  of  the  village  of  Farming- 
dale,  in  the  Fourth  Congres-sional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Mayor  Hallahan's  record  as  mayor, 
village  trustee,  and  planning  board 
member  is  one  of  27  years  of  dedicated 
service  and  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Farmingdale.  Mayor  Hallahan  en- 
deared himself  to  the  residents  of 
Farmingdale  with  his  warm  and  win- 
ning personality.  He  gained  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  with  his  honest 
and  efficient  administration  of  village 
affairs. 

Born  in  upstate  New  York.  Mayor 
Hallahan  attended  Union  College  and 
Syracuse  University— where  he  earned 
a  graduate  degree  in  public  adminis- 
tration. After  a  4-year  stint  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Second 
World     War.     Mayor     Hallahan     em- 


barked on  a  career  in  government  that 
led  him  to  the  staffs  of  U.S.  Senator 
H.  Alexander  Smith  and  Congressmen 
James  Grover  and  Stuyvesant  Wain- 
right.  However.  Mayor  Hallahan's 
career  successes  have  not  been  limited 
to  the  public  sector.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  instructor  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in  Farm- 
ingdale and  he  has  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  College  Fund 
of  New  York. 

After  such  a  varied  and  distin- 
guished career.  Mayor  Hallahan  has 
certainly  earned  his  retirement.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Farmingdale 
will  miss  him.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  government  in  Nassau 
County  will  miss  him.  And  I  know  that 
I  particularly  will  miss  his  counsel  and 
advice. 

I  hope  that  you  would  join  me  in 
wishing  John  and  his  lovely  wife.  Isa- 
belle.  nothing  but  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.# 


TOTALITARIAN  RULE  BREEDS 
HOLOCAUSTS 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  hear  Prof.  Franklin 
Littell.  one  of  the  world's  leading 
scholars  on  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  .speak 
in  Allcntown.  in  my  district.  As  a 
member  of  the  audience,  I  found  that 
his  words  carried  great  meaning  and 
wisdom.  It  is  imperative  to  remember 
that,  while  the  past  horrors  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  are  well  known,  we 
must  strive  to  use  tho.se  lessons  as  a 
guide  in  the  present.  Thus  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  testify  to  the  less  well 
recognized  danger  we  face  today  from 
another,  ever  more  powerful  totalitar- 
ian state.  Professor  LittelTs  speech 
prompted  me  to  \\rite  a  column  for 
the  Globe-Times  newspaper  of  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Totalitarian  Rule  Breeds  Holocausts 

One  of  the  worlds  foremost  .scholars  on 
the  Nazi  Holocaust.  Professor  Franklin  Lit- 
tell. gave  a  speech  recently  to  an  audience 
of  Lehigh  Valley  community  leaders.  His 
superb  sciiolarship  and  his  eloquence 
brought  home  tho.se  unthinkable,  those  im- 
possible yet  irreversibly  real  events  of  that 
era.  He  focused  on  the  human  dimensions  of 
responsibility  then,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Professor  Littell  urged  that  we  be  interest- 
ed in  the  Holocaust  not  only  for  historical 
and  commemorative  reasons  but  to  ensure 
that  such  situations  do  not  recur.  That 
came  out  time  and  again  at  the  luncheon. 
That  totaliiarian  rule  is  the  fertile  ground 
for  holocausts  cannot  be  denied.  Only  in  a 
stale  with  supreme  power  over  all  aspects  of 
life,  power  tightly  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  can  such  racial,  ethnic  or  political  hos- 


tility became  .so  savagely  and  pervasively  in- 
stitutionalized, so  bureaucratized. 

Today's  Western  democracies  with  Iheir 
decentralized  economic,  political  and  social 
life  are  not  the  breeding  grounds  for  holo- 
causts. The  great  holocausts  of  recent  times 
took  place  in  countries  under  totalitarian 
rule:  Nazi  Germany  against  the  Jews,  in  the 
Soviets  Union  against  Ukrainians,  in  Com- 
munist Cambodia  against  the  Cambodian 
people  and  today  by  the  USSR  in  Afghani- 
.sian  against  the  Afghan  nation.  The  book  is 
still  to  be  written  on  China  under  Mao. 

The  subject  of  my  own  questions  for  Dr. 
Littell.  "international  terrorism.  ;he  Soviet 
Union's  key  role  in  that  terrorism,  and  the 
shared  thread  of  anli-semitism  that  runs 
through  it  all  over  the  world.  "  is  well  known 
to  Dr.  Littell  and.  indeed,  to  all  .scholars  of 
the  Holocaust.  This  common  thread  of  anli- 
semitism  that  runs  through  the  internation- 
al terror  network  traces  its  deep  roots  to  the 
KGB  and  the  blatant  antisemitism  of  the 
Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Ramp- 
ant anti-Semitism  is  the  stuff  that  precedes 
holocausts  against  Jews. 

The  Soviet  State  has  had  its  own  holo- 
causts, via  Gulag  and  the  cumulative 
murder  of  tens  of  millions  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. Lehigh  Valley  Ukrainian  Americans 
commemorated  this  past  year  the  50th  An 
niver.sary  of  the  enforced  starvation  of  7 
million  Ukrainian  men.  women  and  children 
in  the  years  1932-33.  In  only  two  years,  by 
confi.scaling  a  nation's  food  and  sealing  its 
borders.  Soviet  Communism  perpetrated  a 
holocaust  comparable  in  size  to  that  of  the 
Nazis  in  WWII. 

Author  Susan  Sonntag  admitted  the  error 
of  the  American  Political  Left  of  which  she 
was  part  and  parcel,  wnen  she  characterized 
Soviet  Communism  as  the  equal  of  Nazi.sm. 
as  fascism  with  a  diffe-ent  face.  George  Will 
from  the  opposite  end  of  tne  philosophical 
spectrum  calls  the  Soviet  Union,  the  "moral 
twin"  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Thus,  from  the  Left  and  the  Right  of  the 
political  spectrum,  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
Nazi  Germany  is  considered  a  totalitarian 
police  stale  and  like  Nazi  Germany  had  and 
has  the  essential  ingredients  for  holocausts. 
The  biggest  differences  between  them  are 
that  Nazi  Germany  was  defeated  and  the 
USSR  is  more  powerful  than  ever:  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  virtually  closed  while 
Nazi  Germany  was  opened  up  at  the  seams 
after  defeat.  Also,  while  Nazi  rhetoric 
spelled  out  their  desires  for  conquest  and 
was  harsh— Soviet  rhetoric  talks  of  peace 
and  aims  to  please. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  various  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  bad.  Par  from  it; 
Russians.  Ukrainians.  Baltics.  Armenians. 
Central  Asians  and  so  many  other  nationali- 
ties have  marvelous  attributes  to  offer  each 
other  and  the  rest  of  the  world  if  they  had 
some  greater  opportunity  to  do  .so.  The 
Soviet  Union's  performance  in  the  sports 
world  in  the  recent  Olympics  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample. 

I  am  saying  that  totally  concentrated 
power  in  the  totalitarian  state— where  ev- 
eryone works  for  one  boss,  the  state:  where 
the  religion  is  a  state  function  (Marxism- 
Leninism  has  forcibly  replaced  traditional 
religions):  where  a  small  fraction  of  the  pop- 
ulation, mostly  the  communist  party,  has 
the  lion's  share  of  the  fruits  of  society's 
labors:  where  secret  police  and  terror,  not 
the  courts,  define  law— leads  to  the  kind  of 
society  whose  ultimate  repression  is  holo- 
caust, is  genocide.  "Absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.  "  The  phrase  packs  punch. 

Having  lived  in  the  USSR,  speaking  their 
language,  having  engaged  in  a  twenty-year 
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avocation  with  their  history,  culture  and  po- 
litical life,  serving  on  the  Congressional  Hel- 
sinki Commission  and  as  co-chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine.  I  cannot  ignore  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory I  cannot  ignore  the  totalitarian,  moral 
kinship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi 
Germany.  To  do  so  would  be  to  ignore  the 
past  and  invite  future  holocausts.* 


UNEQUAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial  "The  Unequal  Access 
Bill."  the  Washington  Post  did  not 
properly  represent  legislation  intended 
to  insure  government  neutrality 
toward  religion  in  secondary  public 
schools.  The  bill  I  have  sponsored  pro- 
tects the  free  speech  rights  of  students 
by  granting  religious  student  groups 
the  same  right  to  meet  during  nonin- 
structional  periods  as  other  student- 
initialed  groups  at  public  secondary 
schools.  The  Equal  Access  Act  (H.R. 
5345)  was  reported  last  week  from  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  3. 

Prof.  Laurence  Tribe  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  one  of  the  Nations  most 
respected  constitutional  scholars,  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  the  legislation  and 
gives  the  following  point-by-point  ref- 
utation of  the  Post's  editorial. 

Harvard  University  L.'\w  School. 

Caynbndgc.  Mass..  Apnl  8.  1984. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Washington  Post  did 
a  real  disservice  to  the  cause  of  informed 
debate  about  religion  in  the  public  schools 
with  its  April  6  editorial  miscasting  the 
Bonker-Hatfield  Equal  Access  Act  (H.R. 
5345)  as  "An  Unequal  Access  Bill."  even 
though  the  act  is  directed  solely  at  public 
schools  that  "discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
the  religious  content  of  the  speech  "  at  oth- 
erwise allowed  student  meetings. 

The  Post  initially  suggests  that  this  act  is 
unnecessary  in  light  of  a  1981  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  public  coUeages  may  not 
discriminate  against  student  meetings  based 
on  their  religious  content.  Unfortunately, 
some  lower  courts  have  denied  the  relevance 
of  that  equal-access  principle  to  students  in 
public  high  schools:  hence  the  need  for  a 
Federal  law  to  withhold  public  support  from 
those  school  authorities  that  persist  in  dis- 
criminating against  students  simply  becau.se 
of  the  religious  messages  they  wish  to  share. 

This  act  certainly  would  not  do  what  the 
Post  claims  it  would— "force  schools  to  ac- 
commodate religious  meetings  even  when 
the  school  board  chooses  to  deny  access  to 
other  groups.  "  On  the  contrary,  the  act  ap- 
plies, by  its  own  terms,  only  to  the  degree 
that  a  .school  "generally  allows"  other  stu- 
dent-initiated "groups  ...  to  meet  during 
noninstructional  periods." 

The  Post  erroneously  says  that  the  act 
would  force  public  schools  to  allow  "outside 
religious  leaders'"  to  conduct  school-spon- 
sored "worship  servicelsl"  on  their  prem- 
ises—something the  Supreme  Court  in  fact 
held  illegal  in  1948.  and  something  section 
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3(4)  of  the  act   would  therefore  expressly 
preclude. 

As  groundlessly.  the  Post  complains  that 
the  act  would  leave  .schools  free  to  deny 
access  to  religious  groups  that  did  not  have 
sufficient  members  in  the  student  body." 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  act  would  assure 
that,  if  a  school  is  willing  to  keep  the  gym 
open  after  hours,  for  example,  for  any  half- 
dozen  students  interested  in  discussing 
poetry,  it  must  do  as  much  for  the  half- 
dozen  who  want  to  pray— whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  smallest  religious 
group  at  the  school.  Obviously,  schools 
must  be  free  to  limit  after-hours  uses  to  sit- 
uations in  which  more  than  a  minimum 
number  of  students  seek  to  meet— regardless 
of  what  the  meeting  is  about.  What  would 
the  Post  do— force  schools  to  waive  such 
neutral  rules  for  religion  only?  Would  that 
not  do  what  the  Post  mistakenly  accuses 
this  act  of  doing— namely,  granting  "superi- 
or rights  to  religious  .  .  .  over  .  .  .  political 
or  civic"  causes  and  groups? 

Certainly  the  Post's  final  assertion— that 
the  act  would  lead  to  "release  time  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools,  during  the  .school 
day— for  major  religions  only""— is  sheer  fan- 
tasy. No  one  who  has  read  the  act  fairly 
could  attribute  any  such  effect  to  it. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  "any 
congressman  with  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  first  amendment  has  an  obligation 
to  vote  [this  bill]  down."  I  know  at  least  one 
congressman -Barney  Frank  (D.  Mass.)— 
who  has  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  first  amendment;  Barney  was  an 
outstanding  studert  i.i  the  Constitutional 
Law  Course  I  taught  at  Harvard  8  years  ago 
and  received  one  of  the  few  As  I  gave  that 
year:  being  a  busy  State  legislator  at  the 
time.  Barney  turned  down  an  invitation  to 
serve  as  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Re\iew.  Like  me.  Congres.sman  Prank  op- 
poses official,  organized  prayer  in  the  public 
schools.  But  like  me.  he  believes  the  Equal 
Access  Act  is  perfectly  constitutional— and 
favors  its  pa.s.sage. 

Perhaps  the  Washington  Post,  which 
seems  to  be  reading  a  version  of  the  act  all 
its  own.  also  has  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
different  from  the  one  Barney  Frank  and  I 
have  been  studying  all  these  years. 
Yours  truly. 

Laurence  H.  Tribe. 
Tyler  Professor  of  Constitutional  Lau:% 


THE  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  60  years 
ago.  in  1924,  William  A.  Brooks,  a 
prominent  merchant  and  former 
mayor  of  the  town  of  Hyattsville.  had 
an  idea:  Extend  a  major  artery.  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  and  provide  a  continu- 
ous thoroughfare  through  the  town 
and  into  Hyattsville.  In  order  to  imple- 
ment this  idea.  Brooks  and  other  busi- 
ness leaders  created  an  organization 
which  today  is  called  the  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then 
known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Hyattsville. 
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Within  6  years,  the  goal  was  at- 
tained; The  thoroughfare  was  built, 
and  an  overhead  crossing  at  the  B&O 
Railroad  was  constructed  to  eliminate 
a  dangerous  intersection.  This  first  ac- 
complishment only  whetted  the  appe- 
tite of  the  membership  for  positive 
change  in  the  community.  Another 
cause  was  taken  up— that  of  reducing 
the  rates  that  3,000  residents  and  busi- 
ness paid  for  natural  gas.  This  resulted 
from  a  chamber  initiative  with  the 
Washington  Suburban  Gas  Co.,  to  re- 
negotiate the  valuation  of  the  Hyatts- 
ville  natural  gas  plant. 

It  was  from  these  early  achieve- 
ments that  the  chamber  realized  the 
potential  of  collaborative  action 
through  the  orchestration  of  business, 
industry,  government,  and  civil  groups 
toward  the  common  good.  The  roots  of 
this  idea  began  to  grow,  and  soon  the 
chamber  became  a  vehicle  for  charita- 
ble donations  to  serve  the  communi- 
ty's needs.  For  instance,  chamber 
member  William  A.  Magruder  donated 
12  acres  to  the  city  of  Hyattsville  for  a 
park  and  playground,  making  this  do- 
nation through  the  chamber. 

Coordinating  the  efforts  for  a  uni- 
fied street  lighting  system  with  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  led  to  more  exten- 
sive cooperation,  and  the  chamber,  in 
1933,  became  truly  a  full-county  orga- 
nization, adopting  the  name  by  which 
it  is  known  today. 

Si.xty  years  after  its  inception,  one 
of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
chamber  is  to  assist  in  creating  a  con- 
ducive climate  for  business  in  an  effort 
to  attract  new  businesses  and  employ- 
ment. This  mission  was  inaugurated 
by  A.  H.  Seidenspinner  in  1930  when 
he  became  the  first  chairman  of  the 
chamber's  Industry  Advertising  Com- 
mittee. 

By  mid- World  War  II,  the  chamber's 
activities  had  expanded  to  a  level  rival- 
ing those  of  today.  Committees  were 
charged  with  responsibilities  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  education, 
zoning,  busine.ss  promotion,  health 
care,  public  utilities,  legislation,  and 
civil  defense. 

Also  by  the  time,  the  chamber  had 
obtained  the  services  of  a  full-time 
staff  person.  James  W.  Campbell 
became  executive  secretary  in  January 
1941,  with  offices  located  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Building  in  Hyattsville. 

In  the  legislative  arena,  the  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce  stead- 
ily increased  its  role  and  effectiveness 
in  affecting  positive,  commonsense 
laws.  A  major  victory  was  realized  by 
the  chamber  in  1970  when,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  effort.  Gov.  J.  Mil- 
lard Tawes  signed  into  law  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  county  inventory  tax  on 
businesses.  The  abolishment  of  this 
tax  resulted  in  the  immediate  savings 
of  as  much  as  $150,000  for  individual 
county  businesses,  and  became  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  decision  of  indus- 
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tries  to  locate  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

Building  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
those  early  years,  today's  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce  can 
offer  a  proud  list  of  highlights  of  its 
accomplishments  worthy  of  its  found- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  chamber  foun- 
dation, which  exi.sts  to  aid,  benefit, 
educate,  and  support  the  underprivi- 
leged, another  fund  for  the  pooling  of 
resources  is  the  Business  Political 
Action  Committee  known  as  BIZPAC. 
BIZPAC  represents  the  united  voice  of 
the  Prince  Georges  business  communi- 
ty by  helping  to  elect  business-orient- 
ed candidates. 

Exercising  its  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  the  county, 
the  chamber  provides  countless  oppor- 
tunities in  areas  such  as  public  educa- 
tion, arts,  public  safety,  parks  and 
recreation,  social  services,  and  tourism 
for  the  1,200  business  representatives 
who  comprise  its  membership.  Numer- 
ous community  organizations  includ- 
ing CRIMESOLVERS.  The  Prince 
Georges  Champions  Association,  and 
the  Family  Crisis  Center  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  Inc.,  originated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  and  remained  so 
until  their  strength  and  viability  de- 
veloped to  the  stage  of  autonomy. 

Annually,  the  Prince  Georges  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  proudly  hosts  the 
county's  official  police  and  fire  awards 
banquet,  educators  luncheon,  work- 
study  scholarship  program,  state  of 
the  economy  breakfast,  and  the  Prince 
Georges  Business  and  Trade  Show. 
Since  1924,  the  chamber's  program  of 
work  has  evolved  to  include  the  distri- 
bution of  a  national  award  winning 
monthly  newsletter,  legislative  alerts, 
general  membership  programs,  timely 
and  informative  .seminars,  no-cost  pro- 
fessional small  business  counseling, 
forums  with  local  legislators,  and  con- 
tinuing services  to  support  businesses 
of  all  sizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday,  men  and 
women  from  throughout  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  from  the 
rest  of  Prince  Georges  County  will 
join  in  a  celebration  of  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  impor- 
tant group.  1  know  that  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  join  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  congratulations 
on  this  occasion— for  the  fine  things 
this  group  has  accomplished  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present  and  for  the 
new  ideas  and  plans  it  will  achieve  in 
the  future.  The  contributions  of  the 
Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  made  for  a  better  and  more  pros- 
perous community  for  us  all.* 
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TALES  OF  TWO  ELECTIONS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  25,  thousands  of  Salva- 
dorans  went  to  the  polls  to  elect  their 
country's  president.  I  believe,  as  does 
the  President,  that  the  massive  turn- 
out demonstrates  the  hopes  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  people  for  peace.  Yet  I  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Reag  Ji  s  contention 
that  the  elections  prove  the  strength 
of  democracy  in  El  Salvador  and  the 
success  of  the  administration's  Central 
American  policy. 

The  public  demonstrations  and  turn- 
out so  vividly  portrayed  on  our  Na- 
tions  televisions  the  following 
Monday  glossed  over  the  deep-seated 
social  and  political  problems  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  fact  that  the  Salvadorans 
had  to  vote  or  face  possible  legal 
action  again,st  them  was  omitted.  Nor 
was  there  a  clear  description  of  the 
confusion  and  disarray  surrounding 
the  election  process. 

But  more  profound  questions  remain 
unanswered.  Will  the  elections  dra- 
matically reverse  El  Salvador's  4  years 
of  bloodshed  and  civil  war?  Will  they 
produce  a  government  that  will  bring 
to  justice  the  murderers  of  the  four 
American  churchwomen  and  the  other 
U.S.  citizens  killed  in  El  Salvador,  not 
to  mention  more  than  30,000  Salvador- 
ans killed  in  the  past  4  years?  Will 
either  Mr.  Duarte  or  Mr.  D'Aubuisson, 
the  two  candidates  in  the  upcoming 
presidential  runoff,  control  the  Salva- 
doran  security  forces  and  death  squads 
responsible  for  most  of  those  murders? 

The  following  article  from  the 
March  31  Nation  by  Edward  S. 
Herman  raises  another  important 
question:  Has  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion been  as  demanding  of  the  elector- 
al process  in  El  Salvador  as  it  is  of  the 
upcoming  November  4  elections  in 
Nicaragua? 

It  is  true  that  important  questions 
surround  the  conduct  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  elections.  Will  exiled  groups  such 
as  Eden  Pastora's  ARDE  be  allowed  to 
participate?  Will  La  Prensa  be  cen- 
sored? What  kinds  of  controls  will  be 
placed  on  opposition  groups  while 
campaigning?  Toward  the  Nicaraguans 
we  should  be  circumspect,  yet  encour- 
aging. 

But  we  should  not  respond  to  what  I 
view  as  positive  steps  toward  opening 
up  the  political  process  in  Nicaragua 
with  stepped  up  Contra  activity,  or 
with  further  aid  for  the  anti-Sandinist 
rebels,  or  with  direct  or  indirect  sup- 
port for  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
ports. 

The  democratic  process  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  fairness  and  even- 
handedness.   flavored  with   a  healthy 


dose  of  skepticism.  These  principles 
have  not  been  adhered  to  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  elections  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article  which  demon- 
strates this  point: 

[From  Nation.  Mar.  31.  19841 
Tales  of  Two  Elections 
(By  Edward  S.  Herman) 

The  March  25  Salvadorari  election  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  Stales  and  was  de- 
.signed  to  legitimize  the  rule  of  the  armed 
forces  and  a  tiny  associated  elite.  In  Nicara- 
gua, by  contrast,  the  present  leadership  is 
opposed  by  the  United  Slates,  and  Adminis- 
tration pressure  for  elections— now  set  for 
November  4  — has  been  part  of  an  overall  de- 
stabilization  program.  For  cases  so  anti- 
thetically viewed  in  Washington,  different 
symbols  are  employed  and  different  criteria 
are  utilized.  The  U.S.  government  has  set 
the  stage  and  defined  the  players  and  their 
roles,  and  the  mass  media  has  dutifully  fol- 
lowed the  cues. 

Salvadoran  elections  have  been  consistent- 
ly associated  with  positive  symbols  of  de- 
mocracy. In  March  1982  official  spokesper- 
sons repeatedly  slre.s.sed  that  the  Salvador- 
an government  and  armed  forces  support 
?.nd  protect  elections;  that  the  rebels  oppose 
them,  refuse  to  put  their  claims  to  a  lest 
and  even  attempt  to  disrupt  this  step 
toward  democracy.  That  formulation  al- 
lowed a  substantial  voter  turnout  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  popular  vindication  of  the 
military  regime  and  the  United  States,  and 
their  plans  for  the  future  of  El  Salvador. 
The  quintessence  of  that  framework  was 
captured  in  Warren  Hoge's  summary  of  "the 
i.ssues  "  involved,  in  the  March  27.  1982.  New 
York  Times.  Here  is  how  he  described  the 
role  of  the  security  forces; 

"Is  the  military  playing  any  role  in  the 
elections? 

"Members  of  the  military  are  not  allowed 
to  vote,  and  the  armed  forces  has  pledged  to 
protect  voters  from  violence  and  to  respect 
the  outcome  of  the  contest." 

No  other  pertinent  "issue  "  involving  the 
armed  forces  was  mentioned. 

That  kind  of  favorable  portrayal  of  the 
election  required  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
plementary suppression  and  lying;  for  exam- 
ple, downplaying  the  fact  that  the  main 
reason  for  holding  the  election  was  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  rebels  could  not  and  were  not 
meant  to  participate,  that  voting  was  re- 
quired by  law  and  enforced  by  explicit 
threats  and  that  years  of  repression  and 
state  terror  had  created  a  climate  of  fear  in- 
compatible with  free  elections.  The  staging 
of  the  Salvadoran  election  for  U.S.  domestic 
consumption  also  required  that  official  ob- 
.servers  be  dispatched  to  the  .scene  on  elec- 
tion day  and  shunted  from  one  polling  sta- 
tion to  the  next  to  witness  the  long  lines  of 
happy  voters.  The  observers  could  then  tes- 
tify to  the  fairness  of  the  election  and  to 
the  emotions  aroused  by  the  sight  of 
streams  of  peasants  determined  to  record 
their  votes  for  peace  and  democracy  in  defi- 
ance of  sinister  rebel  threats.  The  mass 
media  reported  those  observations  as  mean- 
ingful for  evaluating  the  election  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dramatic  and  symbolic  frame- 
work. 

The  Nicaraguan  elections  are  framed  dif- 
ferently. There  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  media  focus  on  the  hidden  motives  of 
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the  Sandinistas.  They  are  said  to  be  using 
elections  to  placate  their  critics  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  to  move  toward  democracy.  In 
El  Salvador,  the  rebels'  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  demonstrates  an  unwill- 
ingness to  test  their  popularity  in  a  fair 
vote.  For  Nicaragua  the  question  is.  Will  the 
dissidents  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  run 
or  will  the  Sandinistas  put  obstacles  in  their 
way?  A  March  17  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  "Foes  of  Sandinistas  Call  Voting  Law 
Unfair. "  provided  generous  space  for  attacks 
on  the  reduction  of  the  voting  age,  the 
limits  on  opposition  radio  time  and  other 
features  of  what  is  repeatedly  described  by 
critics  as  "an  electoral  farce."  One  week 
before  'he  Salvadoran  election  there  had 
been  no  article  of  comparable  scope  or  tone 
in  The  Times  on  electoral  conditions  in  El 
Salvador.  As  of  March  17,  also,  the  leading 
U.S.  newspapers  and  network  TV  had  never 
mentioned  that  Salvadoran  electoral  law 
calls  explicitly  for  "transparent  voting 
urns  "  and  allows  security  forces  access  to 
the  polling  stations. 

In  Brazil  on  February  5.  Secretary  of 
Stale  George  Shullz  commented  on  the  pro- 
spective elections  in  Nicaragua;  "The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  elector- 
al process,  it  be  ob.served  not  only  at  the 
moment  when  people  vote,  but  in  all  the 
preliminary  aspects  that  make  an  election 
really  mean  something.  '  In  considering  the 
Nicaraguan  elections  Shultz  not  only  em- 
phasized tho.se  "preliminary  aspects."  he 
also  derided  the  notion  that  an  intelligent 
assessment  of  the  fairness  of  an  election  can 
be  made  from  observations  at  polling  sta- 
tions, "yet  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
media  based  their  evaluation  of  the  1982 
Salvadoran  election  almost  entirely  on  such 
observations. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  February  22,  Shultz 
suggested  that  for  elections  to  be  democrat- 
ic, "rival  political  groups "  must  be  allowed 
"to  form  them.selves  and  have  acce-ss  to 
people,  to  have  the  right  of  assembly,  to 
have  access  to  the  media."  He  was  referring 
to  Nicaragua.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
press  has  yet  asked  Shultz  whether  the 
"preliminary  aspects"  .so  relevant  to  Nicara- 
gua were  met  in  El  Salvador,  This  is  a  well- 
nigh  perfect  case  of  Orwellian  doublethink: 
to  forget  a  criterion  "that  has  become  in- 
convenient, and  then,  when  it  becomes  ne.s- 
sary  again,  to  draw  it  back  from  oblivion  for 
just  so  long  as  it  is  needed.  " 

Not  one  of  Shullzs  basic  conditions  for  a 
free  election  was  met  in  El  Salvador  in  1982 
or  this  year.  By  law  and  systematic  repres- 
sion there  is  no  freedom  of  speech  or  assem- 
bly; there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  (the 
two  independent  newspapers  were  closed  by 
s»ate  violence,  and  more  than  two  dozen 
journalists  have  been  killed  since  1979); 
labor  unions,  peasant  as.sociations  and  other 
popular  groups  have  been  forced  out  of 
existence  on  a  scale  vastly  exceeding  any- 
thing in  "totalitarian"  Nacaragua;  138  top 
leaders  of  the  center  and  the  left  were  put 
on  an  armed  forces  death  list  in  March  1981. 
and  .scores  of  politicians  have  been  killed. 
The  forces  of  state  terror  are  large  and 
active. 

The  Salvadoran  election  of  1982  took 
place  in  "mid-holocaust";  an  average  of  at 
least  700  civilians  had  been  murdered  by  the 
.security  forces  each  month  in  the  thirty 
months  preceding  the  election.  The  table 
below  spells  out  some  of  the  gruesome  data; 
the  column  on  the  right  translates  the  num- 
bers into  their  U.S.  equivalents.  Imagine  an 
election  in  the  United  States  following  the 
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murder  of  almost  1.000  Democratic  Party 
politicians.  5,000  labor  leaders.  1.200  jour- 
nalists and  a  million-odd  other  citizens.  The 
table  does  not  account  for  refugees,  whose 
U.S.  equivalents  would  number  over  30  mil- 
lion. 

Secretary  Shultz  has,  in  his  way.  per- 
formed a  service  by  raising  questions  about 
the  superficiality  of  focusing  on  election- 
day  events  and  disregarding  the  "prelimi- 
nary aspects  "  that  make  elections  meaning- 
ful—or meaningless.  He  provided  an  implic- 
it—and devastating— critique  of  media  cover- 
age of  El  Salvador  in  1982.  Again  this  year 
the  press  and  the  government  have  concen- 
trated on  election-day  hype  in  E!  Salvador 
and  rai.sed  basic  questions  only  about  the 
elections  in  Nicaragua.  This  is  doublethink 
in  the  service  of  a  double  standard. 

(Edward  S.  Herman  is  co-author,  with 
Frank  Brodhead,  of  Demonstration  Elec- 
tions; U.S. -Staged  Elections  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Vietnam,  and  El  Salvador, 
published  last  month  by  South  End  Press.) 

CLEARING  THE  GROUND  FOR  A  FREE  ELECTION— POLITICAL 
MURDERS  BY  THE  SECURITY  FORCES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
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AUTO  POLICY  BANKRUPT 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion 
voted  (3  to  2)  to  approve  a  joint  ven 
ture  for  production  of  small  automo- 
biles by  General  Motors  and  Toyota- 
two  of  the  giants  of  the  worldwide 
automobile  industry. 

In  hearings  before  my  subcommittee 
on  this  joint  venture,  critics  charged 
that  the  venture  is  not  only  a  plain 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  is 
part  of  a  trend  that  will  leave  the 
United  States  with  a  shrunken,  third- 
rate  domestic  auto  industry.  The  pros- 
pect is  for  increasing  reliance  on  for- 
eign sources  for  sophisticated  aspects 
of  auto  production,  with  domestic  pro- 
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duction  based  on  a  reduced  number  of 
low  skill,  low  pay  jobs. 

This  prospect  is  well  described  in  an 
article  by  Robert  B.  Reich  from  the 
New  Republic  which  I  am  here  insert- 
ing in  the  Record. 

The  policy  of  the  administration 
toward  the  auto  industry  is  another 
indication  of  its  willingness  to  write 
off  the  industrial  future  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  bankrupt  policy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  fact  becomes  clearer  by  the 
day. 

The  article  follows: 

General  Motors  Pact  With  Toyota  Is  a 

Cover  for  Surrender.— Collusion  Course 
(By  Robert  B.  Reich) 

Just  about  one  year  ago— on  February  17. 
1983.  to  be  precise— General  Motors  and 
Toyota  announced  plans  for  the  joint  manu- 
facture of  a  subcompact  car  in  the  United 
States.  General  Motors  would  contribute  its 
assembly  plant  in  Fremont.  California,  and 
$20  million  in  cash.  Toyota  would  kick  in 
$150  million  in  cash.  The  car.  a  front-wheel- 
drive  version  of  the  Toyota  Corolla,  which 
Toyota  already  produces  and  sells  in  Japan, 
would  be  called,  in  its  American  version,  the 
Chevrolet  Sprinter.  About  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  cars  would  be  produced  an- 
nually. 

The  only  thing  unusual  about  this  ar- 
rangement was  its  two  participants.  These 
are  not  mom  and  pop  operations.  General 
Motors  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cars 
in  the  world.  It  sells  44  percent  of  the  cars 
people  buy  in  the  United  States.  Toyota  is 
Japan's  largest  car  maker  and  the  third 
largest  in  the  world.  In  the  U.S.  market 
Toyota  ranks  number  four,  just  after  Chr.vs- 
ler.  In  sales  of  subcompacts  within  the 
United  States  Toyota  ranks  number  three, 
ahead  of  Chrysler.  Both  GM  and  Toyota 
have  long  set  the  pace  for  the  other  auto- 
mobile companies  in  their  home  markets  in 
prices,  styling,  and  innovation.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  two  companies  are.  and  have  been 
for  a  dozen  years,  the  most  profitable  auto 
manufacturers  on  the  globe. 

For  the  past  ninety-four  years  the  United 
States  government  has  enforced,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  ardor,  laws  that  prohibit  com- 
pani 's  from  monopolizing  or  restraining 
trade.  Antitrust  concepts  have  a  certain 
charming  obscurity  about  them,  and  no  two 
lawyers  who  specialize  in  this  fascinating 
corner  of  the  law  share  precisely  the  same 
notions  about  what  is  or  Is  not  permissible. 
But  of  this  much  we  can  be  sure:  when  the 
largest  and  near-largest  firms  in  a  market 
comprised  of  just  a  few  large  firms  collude 
with  one  another,  agreeing  on  a  price  at 
w  hich  to  sell  their  goods  and  exchanging  in- 
formation about  products  and  marketing 
strategies,  something  questionable  is  hap- 
pening in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  At  the  very 
least,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  which 
might  easily  cause  prices  to  rise. 

And  .so  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
spent  last  year  investigating  the  planned 
joint  venture  between  General  Motors  and 
Toyota.  Its  three  Reagan-appointed  com- 
missioners, a  majority,  liave  now  concluded 
that  the  plan  (ever  .so  slightly  modified)  is 
fine.  The  decision— which  becomes  final  in 
late  February— will  dramatically  accelerate 
a  change  already  underway  in  the  American 
automobile  industry.  The  FTC.  majority's 
logic,  spelled  out  in  a  public  statement, 
bears  careful  notice  as  well,  because  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  first  in  what  surely  is  to 
become  a  long  line  of  government  decisions 
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expressly  modifying  traditional  law  in  light 
of  international  competition.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  more  explicit  national  indus- 
trial policy.  And.  sadly,  it  is  wrong. 

The  commissioners  were  persuaded  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  venture  primarily  on  the 
grounds  that  it  offers  General  Motors  a 
"valuable  opportunity"  to  learn  firsthand 
about  Japanese  manufacturing  and  manage- 
ment. GM  can  thereby  become  a  more  effi- 
cient company.  "If  GM  can  learn  how  to 
build  significantly  lower-cost  cars,  as  Japa- 
nese producers  can  now  do,  it  will  attempt 
to  implement  those  lower-cost  methods  at 
its  other  plants."  noted  the  commissioners. 
In  recent  years  the  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws  have  demon- 
strated increasing  respect  for  whatever  effi- 
ciencies might  possibly  be  imputed  to  an 
agreement  among  firms,  but  this  particular 
sort  of  efficiency— learning  by  colluding— 
has  never  before  been  thought  of  sufficient 
merit  to  pass  even  the  mildest  muster.  Ap- 
plied generally,  this  new  principle  of  anti- 
trust anal.vsis  would  seem  to  permit  any  two 
companies  to  combine  so  long  as  one  was 
better  at  doing  something  than  the  other. 

But  the  commissioners  had  something 
rather  more  special  in  mind.  The  benefits  of 
learning  how  to  produce  cars  efficiently  pre- 
sumably would  extend  beyond  General 
Motors.  GM  would  show  other  U.S.  auto- 
makers that  "the  Japanese  system  can  work 
in  America.  "  This  would  lead  inexorably  to 
"a  more  efficient,  more  competitive  U.S. 
automobile  industry."  At  least  we  get  to  the 
logical  core  of  the  argument,  the  new  rule 
being  enunciated.  The  real  justification  for 
allowing  America's  largest  car  company  to 
team  up  with  Japan's  largest  car  company  is 
to  improve  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  automobile  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  commission's  majority,  this 
long-term  national  benefit  outweighs  what- 
ever risk  that  the  arrangement  might  cause 
car  prices  to  rise  in  the  near  term. 

The  commissioners"  goal  is  unobjectiona- 
ble. To  be  in  favor  of  enhancing  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness these  days  is  not  exactly  con- 
troversial. But  to  their  real  credit,  these 
Reagan  appointees  managed  to  tran.scend 
the  White  House's  ideological  revulsion 
toward  industrial  policy  and  accurately  per- 
ceive that  a  decision  either  way  would  affect 
the  structure  of  American  industry  for 
years  to  come.  The  question  to  be  addre.s.sed 
in  this  case,  as  in  countless  government  de- 
cisions about  tax  rules,  tariffs  and  quotas, 
federal  procurement  contracts,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  research  grants,  is:  What  is  our  na- 
tional competitive  strategy  to  be? 

They  asked  the  right  question.  It  was 
their  answer  that  was  wrong.  To  understand 
why.  we  have  only  to  examine  how  the 
world  automobile  industry  is  evolving. 

The  world  automobile  market  is  a  $250  bil- 
lion-a-year  business,  not  counting  sales  of 
parts,  secondhand  cars,  repair,  and  service. 
World  car  production  peaked  in  1978  at  31.8 
million  vehicles,  and  is  now  inching  back 
from  the  1982  trough  of  27.5  million.  Japan 
accounts  for  roughly  25  percent  of  this 
output:  the  United  Stales,  for  23  percent. 
The  United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  cars; 
Japan  exports  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
production.  The  industry  is  a  major  employ- 
er in  all  industrialized  nations:  in  Japan  8.9 
percent  of  the  working  population  is  direct- 
ly involved  in  producing  cars:  4.3  percent  of 
U.S.  workers  are  similarly  dedicated.  If  sub- 
contractors, component  manufacturers, 
dealers,  advertisers,  mechanics,  and  other 
related  occupations  are  included,  the  figures 
rise  to  18  percent  and  16  percent,  respective- 
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ly.  Many  of  these  jobs,  moreover,  pay  quite 
well.  Relative  to  other  industrial  workers 
worldwide,  auto  workers  are  highly  produc- 
tive. 

The  most  dramatic  development  in  the 
world  automobile  industry  over  the  past 
decade,  as  in  .so  many  other  industries,  has 
been  the  success  of  the  Japanese.  Between 
1975  and  1980  alone,  Japanese  production 
rose  from  4.6  to  7  million  vehicles.  Japan's 
exports  more  than  doubled,  from  1.8  to  4.2 
million.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
from  this  that  Japans  national  economic 
strategy  turns  on  automobile  production. 
The  auto  industry  in  Japan  is  no  longer  a 
particularly  favored  sector:  it  enjoys  none  of 
the  special  tax  preference,  low-interest 
credit  allocations,  antitrust  exemptions,  or 
consumer  subsidies  that  are  had  by  fledging 
companies  in  such  fields  as  biotechnology  or 
computers.  Strength  in  the  world  automo- 
bile market  is  not  an  end  in  itself  for  the 
Japanese.  Their  long-term  goal  is  not  simply 
to  sell  more  cars.  It  is  to  gain  world  domi- 
nance in  the  knowledge-intensive  industries 
of  the  future.  Automobile  production— or 
more  accurately,  the  design  and  fabrication 
of  complex  auto  parts  and  the  processes 
neces.sary  to  put  them  together— is  a  means 
toward  that  end.  This  point  bears  further 
elaboration. 

Regardless  of  whose  nameplates  grace 
their  exteriors,  today's  automobiles  increas- 
ingly are  multinational  creations.  Econo- 
mies of  scale  and  experience,  together  with 
politii  al  exigencies,  are  coming  to  require 
that  parts  be  produced  wherever  on  the 
globe  they  can  be  manufactured  most 
cheaply,  and  as,sembled  in  the  region  of  the 
globe  where  the  finished  cars  are  to  be  sold. 
It  is  a  .safe  bet  that  twenty  years  from  now 
Genc-al  Motors  cars  will  bear  no  special  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States,  and  Toyota 
no  special  connection  with  Japan.  One  no 
longer  will  be  able  to  speak  with  pride  (or 
derision)  about  an  'American"  automobile 
any  more  than  about  a  "Japanese"  or  "West 
German  "  automobile.  Regardless  of  where 
corporate  headquarters  is  located,  share- 
holders, lenders,  managers,  workers,  and 
consumers  alike  will  be  drawn  from  all  over 
the  globe. 

But  there  will  be  at  least  one  important 
difference  among  nations.  Workers'  real 
wages— their  standard  of  living— will  depend 
upon  the  portion  of  the  production  process 
for  which  they  have  responsibility.  Since  as- 
.sembly  operations  will  be  highly  automated 
worldwide,  with  robots  handling  most  tasks, 
the  critical  distinctions  among  national 
work  forces  will  depend  upon  which  compo- 
nents they  specialize  in  producing.  Workers 
engaged  in  making  such  relatively  simple 
parts  as  seatcovers,  windshield  wipers,  and 
dashboards,  for  example,  will  not  command 
the  same  rewards  in  the  global  economy  as 
tho.se  engaged  in  more  complex  tasks. 
Indeed,  the  proportional  contribution  of 
world  auto  sales  to  a  nation's  wealth  will 
turn  on  the  relative  value  added  to  automo- 
bile production  by  the  nation's  work  force. 
National  competitiveness  in  the  automobile 
industry,  as  in  many  other  global  industries, 
will  come  to  depend  upon  national  prowess 
in  tne  higher-valued  aspects  of  production. 

The  Japanese  understand  this  prospect. 
They  are  bent  on  capturing  the  highest- 
valued  portions  of  world  auto  production. 
They  intend  to  specialize  in  such  parts  as 
engines  and  transaxles  (front-wheel  drive 
transmissions  and  axles),  and  in  such  proc- 
esses as  robots  and  computer-controlled  sys- 
tems for  putting  all  the  parts  together, 
The.sc  procJucts  and  processes,  in  turn,  rely 


upon  advanced  microelectronics  and  on 
strong  but  lightweight  synthetic  materials 
and  alloys.  They  thereby  represent  specific 
commercial  applications  of  Japan's  emerg- 
ing knowledge-based  industries. 

The  overall  strategy  is  clear.  It  is  the  same 
strategy  that  underlies  Japan  s  recent,  rapid 
shifts  into  aircraft  engines,  video  cas.sette 
recorders,  telecommunications  devices,  and 
personal  computers.  These  products  are 
launchingpads  for  gaining  scale  and  experi- 
ence in  the  world's  newest  technologies.  At- 
taining immediate  profits  from  these  prod- 
ucts is  less  important  than  becoming  the 
largest  and  most  experienced  world  practi- 
tioners of  the  advanced  methods  v.hich  lay 
behind  them.  A  Japanese  labor  force  so  at- 
tuned will  easily  come  to  dominate  the  high- 
est-valued portions  of  any  global  industry. 
There  is  nothing  sinister  about  this;  con- 
sumers all  over  the  globe  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  Japan's  advances,  although  Japan 
eventually  will  enjoy  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
Japanese  automobile  strategy  is  part  of  an 
overall  national  strategy  by  which  the  Japa- 
nese will  become  the  design  engineers  for 
the  world. 

Japan's  automobile  strategy  is  well  under- 
way. GM  already  buys  its  diesel  engines 
from  Isuzu.  Chrysler  buys  its  iran.saxles 
from  Mitsubishi  and  plans  to  purchase  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  Mitsubishi  engines 
this  year.  Ford  gets  many  of  its  complex 
parts  from  Toyo  Kogyo  (Mazda).  In  Ohio 
and  Britain  Honda  is  assembling  cars  whose 
designs  and  more  sophisticated  components 
come  from  Japan.  Nissan  is  assembling 
trucks  in  Tennessee  and  cars  in  Britain  and 
Spain:  their  designs  and  highest-valued 
parts  also  come  from  Japan. 

This  trend  is  particularly  apparent  in  the 
production  of  the  smallest  cars,  which  must 
be  designed  and  manufactured  especially 
carefully  in  order  to  minimize  costs  and 
maximize  comfort.  As  the  Japanese  have 
learned  in  producing  everything  from  televi- 
sions to  .semiconductors,  innovations  in 
products  and  manufacturing  processes  often 
occur  at  the  most  compact  end  of  a  product 
line,  where  the  engineering  challenges  are 
the  greatest.  For  the  same  reason,  develop- 
ment expenses  often  are  highest  at  the  com- 
pact end.  If  your  strategy  is  to  gain  .scale 
and  experience  in  applying  new  technol- 
ogies, then  you  will  gladly  bear  these  costs; 
the  investment  will  pay  off  in  a  work  force 
better  able  to  innovate  in  the  future.  But  if 
your  strategy  is  to  maximize  profits  over  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  you  will  buy  the 
compact  technology  from  .someone  el.se.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Japanese  are  developing  it: 
the  Americans  are  buying  it. 

Subcompact  automobile  technology— in- 
cluding the  design,  advanced  parts,  and  ma- 
chines for  assembling  the  parts  according  to 
the  designs— is  now  being  ceded  to  the  Japa- 
nese. GM  is  seeking  to  import  subcompacts 
from  Suzuki  and  Isuzu.  and  to  assemble  'R  " 
cars  now  being  produced  by  Isuzu:  it  has 
given  up  its  plan  to  build  an  S-body  Corsa  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  phasing  out  the 
Chevette.  and  its  futurist  Saturn  model  is 
barely  on  the  drawing  board.  Chrysler  has 
quietly  abandoned  its  planned  replacement 
for  the  Omni/Horizon  family  of  cars  and  is 
looking  to  Mitsubishi  to  fill  out  its  subcom- 
pacts. Ford  has  just  announced  a  $500  mil- 
lion investment  in  Mexico,  where  it  will  as- 
semble a  Toyo  Kogyo  subcompact. 

The  proposed  joint  venture  between  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Toyota  fits  this  pattern  ex- 
actly. The  cars  that  are  to  roll  out  of  the 
Fremont.  California,  assembly  plant  will  be 
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designed  in  Japan;  their  engines,  transaxles, 
and  other  advanced  components  will  be 
manufactured  in  Japan:  many  of  the  robots 
and  computerized  machine  tools  used  to  as- 
.semble  them  will  be  designed  and  produced 
in  Japan.  Left  to  American  labor  will  be  the 
lower-skilled  assembly  tasks,  production  of 
the  simpler  parts,  and.  of  course,  advertis- 
ing, sales,  and  repair  services  to  be  offered 
in  the  United  States. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  America  is 
perhaps  now  better  able  to  lake  on  the 
higher-valued  portions  of  automobile  pro- 
duction than  at  any  time  in  the  last  decade. 
U.S.  workers  are  becoming  more  productive. 
Unit  labor  costs  in  Japan  are  increasing  rap- 
idly. The  American  market  is  growing  again: 
9.2  million  new  cars  were  .sold  here  last  year, 
the  best  year  since  1979.  and  in  1984  sales 
may  reach  10  million.  American  automakers 
are  profitable  again:  after  losing  $4.7  billion 
between  1980  and  1982.  the  Big  Three  had 
aggregate  profits  in  1983  of  around  $6.5  bil- 
lion. Since  1981.  when  Japan  began  "volun- 
tarily" restricting  its  auto  exports  to  the 
United  States,  the  average  retail  .selling 
price  for  all  new  cars  sold  in  America  has 
risen  by  18,8  percent  (or  $1,741)  more  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  for  U.S.  automakers  to  invest  in  the 
future,  it  is  now. 

But  here's  ihe  rub,  GM.  Ford,  and  Chrys- 
ler have  grown  more  profitable  largely  by 
cutting  their  costs  and  .selling  bigger  cars 
ba.sed  on  older  models.  Over  the  past  three 
years  the  three  companies  have  closed  ten 
huge  assembly  plants,  slashing  capacity  by 
more  than  two  million  cars  and  trucks  a 
year.  They  have  shut  down  vast  networks  of 
parts  plants.  They  have  laid  off  one  quarter 
of  their  work  force  They  have  canceled  or 
delayed  at  least  a  dozen  new  products.  Alto- 
gether the  Big  Three  have  managed  to  cut 
mo'e  than  $10  billion  out  of  their  annual 
co.sts.  They  are  now  "lean  and  mean.  "  which 
is  the  way  corporate  managers  in  America 
like  to  describe  the  newly  dismembered 
companies  over  which  they  preside.  They 
are  approaching  the  current  economic  re- 
covery cautiously,  for  fear  that  it  may  be 
short-lived.  They  are  adding  workers  slowly, 
relying  on  the  presently  employed  to  put  in 
substantial  overtime.  They  are  investing  in 
new  models  only  gradually,  extending  the 
lives  of  older  models  by  making  slight  alter- 
ations. 

General  Motors,  with  over  40  percent  of 
the  American  market,  accounting  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  sales  of  the  U.S. -based  manu- 
facturers, leads  this  timid  pack.  Us  costs  are 
the  lowest,  its  profits  highest.  But  it  worries 
about  the  next  downturn  in  the  business 
cycle.  Its  "planning  horizon  "  is  three  years. 
If  GM  finds  a  new  way  to  cut  its  costs.  Ford 
and  Chrysler  must  follow  suit  or  el.se  run 
the  risk  of  losing  even  more  of  the  market. 
GM  has  decided  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
subcompact  technology  from  Japan  than  to 
invest  in  it  at  home.  And  the  cheapest  way 
to  buy  subcompact  technology  from  Japan 
is  to  get  the  Japanese  to  foot  part  of  the  bill 
for  jointly  assembling  Japanese  cars  in 
America,  That  is  what  the  joint  venture 
with  Toyota  is  all  about.  It  is  a  white  flag  ol 
surrender.  Other  U.S.  automakers  will  see  it 
and  follow. 

Joint  ventures  like  this  one  fit  nicely  into 
.lapan's  automobile  strategy,  making  it 
worth  the  extra  cost.  They  create  an  imme- 
diate demand  for  Japanese  designs,  .sophisti- 
cated components,  and  high-technology 
manufacturing  systems.  Yet  because  they 
appear  to  save  American  jobs,  they  al,so 
forestall  mounting  political  pressures  in  the 
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United  States  to  protect  against  Japanese 
imports.  Indeed,  the  United  Auto  Workers  is 
quite  supportive  of  the  GM-Toyota  plan. 
Never  mind  the  jobs  preserved  or  created  in 
America  will  be  lower-skilled  and  routine, 
eventually  to  be  replaced  by  robots  and 
computers.  In  the  immediate  future  at  least, 
there  are  jobs.  To  American  workers  the  ob- 
vious alternative  seems  far  less  .salutary. 

Is  there  any  other  alternative?  Surely  not 
the  proposal,  touted  by  the  United  Stales 
Auto  Workers  Union,  that  cars  sold  in  the 
United  States  must  contain  a  high  percent- 
age of  components  produced  in  America. 
Even  if  90  percent  of  the  value  of  cars  sold 
here  were  produced  here.  Japan  still  would 
be  supplying  the  most  sophisLicaied  10  per- 
cent, and  simultaneously  supplying  the  rest 
of  the  globe  (including  GM.  Ford,  and 
Chr.vsler  operations  abroad)  with  an  even 
larger  percentage— thereby  maintaining  su- 
perior .scale  and  experience  al  the  highest- 
valued  end  of  worW  auto  production.  More 
10  the  point,  the  "domes-  ic  content  "  propos- 
al gives  companies  no  real  incentive  to 
invest  in  advanced  automobile  technologies 
within  the  United  States.  When  pre.s.sed. 
they  can  simply  duplicate  whatever  technol- 
ogies already  have  been  perfected  in  Japan. 
Meanwhile,  everyone  who  buys  a  car  in  the 
United  States  gets  stuck  with  a  huge  price 
lag  reflecting  the  higher  cost  of  making  cars 
in  America.  We  lose  both  ways. 

There  is  no  simple  solution.  Japan's  com- 
petitive strategy  embraces  its  entire  indus- 
trial base:  America's  strategy  is  the  by-prod- 
uct of  individual  corporate  strategies  whose 
goals  may  have  little  to  do  with  enhancing 
the  standards  of  living  of  Americans.  To  re- 
verse the  present  trend  and  gain  predomi- 
nance in  the  highest-valued  portions  of  the 
world  auto  production  would  require  that 
auto  companies  operate  under  a  very  differ- 
ent set  of  incentives  than  they  do  today.  At 
the  least,  such  a  reversal  would  entail 
changes  in  tax  laws,  international  trade 
laws,  and  antitrust  rules.  For  example.  Con- 
gress or  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
might  have  linked  Japan's  "voluntary" 
export  restraint  to  explicit  agreements  by 
U.S.  automakers  to  invest  in  advanced  auto- 
mobile technologies  and  to  train  their  work- 
ers in  these  emerging  fields.  We  missed  this 
opportunity:  the  automakers  got  the  bene- 
fits of  the  export  restraint  with  no  strings 
attached. 

The  proposed  GM-Toyota  joint  venture 
represented  another  .small  opportunity  to 
mo\e  the  auto  industry  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. To  be  sure,  had  the  Federal  Trade 
Commi.ssion  rejected  the  proposed  venture, 
that  would  not  have  stemmed  the  tide:  at 
best,  it  might  have  slowed  it  down  a  bit. 
Antitrust  law  is  a  crude  means  of  fashioning 
industrial  policy.  But  the  commissioners 
might  have  u.sed  the  occasion  to  announce  a 
different  direction  for  antitrust  enforce- 
ment in  the  future,  perhaps  encouraging 
joint  research  ventures  among  American 
companies,  and  clearly  signaling  the  strate- 
gic perils  for  the  American  economy  that 
lay  in  the  path  GM  and  Toyota  had  chosen. 
If  they  in  fact  believed  the  dubious  conten- 
tion that  the  venture  would  help  the  entire 
U.S.  automobile  industry,  moreover,  the 
commissioners  might  have  called  GMs  bluff 
and  required  the  arrangement  be  a  public 
"demonstration  project"  in  which  Ford  and 
Chrysler  were  invited  to  participate.  But  the 
commissioners  did  none  of  these  things.  By 
approving  the  venture  instead,  and  doing  so 
on  such  broad  grounds,  they  have  opened 
the  floodgates. 
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In  coming  years  we  can  now  expect  more 
Japanese-U.S.  joint  ventures  in  automobiles 
and  in  a  wide  varifty  of  other  products. 
Americans  increasingly  will  be  called  upon 
to  assemble  and  distribute  to  one  another 
kits  made  in  Japan.  Americans  will  continue 
to  be  inventive,  of  course,  but  increasingly 
our  inventions  will  be  embedded  within  new 
technologies  produced  across  the  Pacific. 
We  will  have  jobs,  but  they  will  be  relatively 
humble  ones.  We  will  have  access  to  high- 
quality,  low-cost  products,  but  we  will  be 
poor  relative  to  other  industrialized  nations 
l)etter  able  than  we  to  take  a  longer,  more 
strategic  view  of  their  economies.  Mean- 
while, we  will  continue  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  an  endless  debate  about  the  wisdom  of 
creating  a  national  industrial  policy  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  centralized  planning 
boards  and  development  banks.  We  need  to 
acknowledge  that  strategic  issues  underlie 
even  the  most  seemingly  pedestrian  anti- 
trust questions,  decided  by  even  the  most 
pedestrian  federal  agencies— like  whether 
GM  and  Toyota  should  be  allowed  to  join 
forces  in  Fremont.  California.* 
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HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  on  H.R.  3231 /S.  979.  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  is  to  begin 
the  long  and  difficult  process  of  re- 
solving the  many  differences  in  these 
two  bills.  As  we  begin  the  complex  ne- 
gotiating process,  we  would  all  do  well 
to  read  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post.  That  article 
highlights  a  fundamental  point  made 
with  eloquence  by  others,  such  as  Sen- 
ator Sam  Nunn.  about  the  detrimental 
impact  of  an  overreaching,  overly 
broad  control  system.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  read  that  editorial, 
which  follows,  keeping  these  words  in 
mind  or  at  hand  during  action  on  the 
forthcoming  conference  report. 
The  article  follows: 

Export  Rules  That  Work 

Keeping  strategic  technology— certain  ad- 
vanced computers,  for  example— out  of 
Soviet  hands  is  exceedingly  important.  But 
the  United  States  cant  do  it  alone.  It  has  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  its  allies,  and  with 
other  countries  that  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing these  machines. 

The  struggle  over  strategic  export  con- 
trols is  now  going  forward  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  Congress.  Within  the 
administration,  the  Defense  Department  is 
trying  to  impose  its  own  extremely  broad 
definitions  not  only  on  this  government  but 
on  others.  In  Congress,  a  conference  com- 
mittee is  shortly  going  to  try  to  reconcile 
the  very  different  Senate  and  House  bills— 
the  Senate  having  voted  for  an  abrasive  at- 
tempt to  enforce  American  law  on  other 
countries,  the  House  having  written  a  more 
restrained  bill  that  is  also  more  likely  to  be 
effective. 

William  A.  Root  was  the  State  Depart- 
ments  expert  on  this  subject  until  last  fall, 
when  he  resigned  in  protest  against  the  ad- 
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ministrations  current  methods.  In  testimo- 
ny before  a  Senate  committee  last  week  he 
observed  that,  by  the  pragmatic  test  of  get- 
ting results.  American  arm-twisting  and  a 
rigid  insistence  on  American  policies  have 
been  a  failure.  "For  example."  Mr.  Root 
said,  "we  could  have  had  strengthened  con- 
trols on  computers  and  on  oil  and  gas  items 
by  now  if  we  had  given  a  priority  to  give- 
and-take  negotiations  rather  than  to  efforts 
simply  to  persuade  our  allies  to  adopt  our 
original  proposals." 

There  have  certainly  been  lapses  in  the 
embargo.  A  few  da.vs  ago  the  federal  govern- 
ment here  brought  criminal  charges  against 
a  Swedish  company  for  having  sold  Ameri- 
can-made radar  equipment  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  late  1970s  in  violation  of  the  export  li- 
cense. The  prosecution  is  entirely  proper. 
The  radar  is  the  kind  of  gear  that  ought  to 
be  sold  only  under  licenses,  and  licenses 
need  to  be  enforced.  It  might  be  noted  that 
the  Swedish  government  recognizes  the 
need  for  these  controls  and  has  been  provid- 
ing valuable  help  In  enforcing  them. 

But  the  administration  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  surveillance  and  enforcement 
when  it  tries  to  apply  to  rules  increasingly 
broadly  to  wide  ranges  of  goods  used  in  the 
civilian  economy  and  to  technology  com- 
monly available  in  the  industrial  world. 
That's  where  the  quarrels  with  the  other 
governments  start.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  particular  has  been  pushing,  with 
some  success,  for  definitions  of  strategic 
technology  that  include  increasingly 
common  commercial  electronic  products. 
But  as  the  government  expands  the  num- 
bers of  export  licenses  required,  the  atten- 
tion given  to  each  license  will  inevitably  de- 
cline. As  it  tries  to  put  pressure  on  other 
countries  to  enforce  rules  that  they  regard 
as  impractical,  it  will  get  less  help  in  enforc- 
ing those  rules  that  are  well  justified.* 


THE  1982  BOULDER  CASE 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  1982  Boulder  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  any  munici- 
pal action  not  authorized  by  a  State 
policy  which  explicitly  substituted  reg- 
ulation in  the  place  of  competition 
may  be  challenged  under  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  With  this  decision,  dark 
cloud  of  uncertainty  descended  over 
local  governments  and  cast  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  validity  of  almost 
every  municipal  action,  including 
those  actions  which  are  clearly  legiti- 
mate governmental  functions  are  nec- 
essary for  the  well-being  of  the  public. 
On  March  29,  1984,  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  held  a  hear- 
ing to  look  at  the  impact  on  local  gov- 
ernments since  Boulder.  All  of  the  wit- 
nesses endorsed  the  need  for  a  con- 
gressional solution  to  this  serious 
matter.  Especially  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive were  the  witnesses  represent- 
ing local  governments— Robert  J. 
Logan,  city  attorney  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.;  George  Latimer,  mayor  of  St. 
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Paul,  Minn.;  and  Peter  Shapiro, 
county  executive  of  Essex  County. 
N.J.— as  they  described  the  problems 
and  the  lawsuits  they  have  labored 
under  since  Boulder  and  which  are  in- 
creasing every  day. 

I  and  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee keenly  understand  the  prob- 
lems. I  believe,  and  others  with  me. 
that  local  governments  when  exercis- 
ing their  governmental  functions 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Other  laws  exist  under 
which  improper  conduct  by  local  gov- 
ernments can  be  reached.  Having  pre- 
viously introduced  a  bill  to  deal  with 
Boulder,  I  know  the  drafting  challenge 
is  a  difficult  one.  but  it  is  a  challenge 
that  the  subcommittee  is  determined 
to  meet.  We  are  committed  to  remov- 
ing the  dark  cloud  of  Boulder  by  en- 
acting a  legislative  solution  during  this 
session  of  Congress. • 
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POLITICS  AND  POWER  IN 
HONDURAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  a  six-member  delegation  of  private 
citizens  visited  Honduras  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  that  country  some  2 
years  after  the  1981  elections.  I  have 
read  its  report,  and  have  found  it  very 
informative.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

Preface 

From  October  16-22.  1983,  a  six-member 
delegation  visited  Honduras  to  examine  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and 
assess  the  current  human  rights  situation  in 
that  country.  The  mission  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 

•  WOLA).  Americas  Watch  and  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  International  Human 
Rights.  The  members  of  the  delegation 
were:  Leyda  Barbieri.  a  WOLA  staff  associ- 
ate: David  Wilson,  legislative  assistant  to 
Congressman  James  Jeffords  (R-Vt):  Profes- 
sor William  Crotty.  Department  of  Political 
Science.  Northwestern  University:  Professor 
Drew  S.  Days.  III.  Yale  Law  School,  and 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States:  Juan  E.  Mendez.  Director  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  Americas  Watch: 
and  Michael  A.  Posner.  Executive  Director, 
the  Lawyers  Committee  for  International 
Human  Rights.  Ms.  Barbieri.  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Professor  Crotty  had  visited  Honduras 
in  November.  1981  to  observe  the  country's 
first  national  elections  in  a  decade. 

While  in  Honduras  the  delegation  met 
with  a  number  of  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  including  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Edgardo  Paz  Barnica.  the  First  Lady. 
Mrs.  Aida  de  Suazo  Cordova,  and  Minister 
of  Justice  Oscar  Mejia  Arellano.  The  delega- 
tion also  met  with  Lie.  Cisnes  Reyes  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Honduras: 
Oswaldo  Ramos  Soto.  Rector  of  the  Nation- 
al University  and  Efrain  Bu  Giron.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Honduras  Congress.  Despite  re- 
peated efforts  to  meet  with  representatives 


of  the  Honduran  military,  including  Gener 
al  Gustavo  Alvarez  Martinez,  chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  Colonel  Daniel  Bali  Castillo, 
the  director  of  the  Public  Security  Forces 
(FUSEP)  and  Major  Juan  Bias  Salazar.  di- 
rector of  the  National  Department  of  Inves- 
tigations (DNI).  the  delegates  were  denied 
appointments  with  these  officials. 

During  their  visit,  the  delegation  met  with 
leaders  of  representatives  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  viewpoints  in  Honduras.  The  dele- 
gation met  with  members  of  the  National 
Congress,  labor  union  officials,  journalists, 
economists,  business  people,  church  offi- 
cials, political  prisoners,  lawyers  (including 
leaders  of  the  Bar  Association),  doctors,  uni- 
versity officers,  leaders  of  women's  organi- 
zations and  representatives  of  domestic 
human  rights  organizations. 

The  delegation  met  several  times  with  of- 
ficials in  the  Emba.ssy  of  the  United  States. 
Including  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission.  Mr. 
Shepard  Lowman.  as  well  as  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  inter- 
national private  voluntary  organizations. 

The  conclusions  below  are  drawn  from 
interviews  with  these  individuals,  as  well  as 
from  other  research. 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  election  of  a  civilian  government 
in  November  1981.  there  have  been  some 
positive  signs  in  the  development  of  democ- 
racy in  Honduras.  During  our  stay  in  their 
country,  all  Hondurans  we  spoke  with  ex- 
pressed support  for  strengthening  democra- 
cy in  their  country.  Many  of  them  are  work- 
ing to  improve  conditions  in  their  country, 
.sometimes  under  extremely  difficult  condi- 
tions. This  commitment  is  extremely  impor- 
tant given  that  democracy  is  a  process,  not 
something  that  can  be  achieved  overnight  in 
any  country.  It  is  a  process  that  requires 
commitment,  understanding  and  hard  work. 

However,  the  delegation  was  also  extreme- 
ly alarmed  by  many  problems  facing  Hondu- 
ras in  its  development  of  democracy.  There 
is  a  growing  military  focus  in  Honduran  pol- 
itics and  a  clear  question  has  arisen  as  to 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Honduran  govern- 
ment—the elected  civilians  or  the  military. 
The  Honduran  government  has  pursued  a 
major  build-iys  of  its  military,  augmented  by 
a  large  influx  of  U.S.  forces. 

The  "doctrine  of  national  security  "  is 
commonly  invoked  to  justify  practices  that 
are  clearly  not  compatible  with  the  goal  of 
democracy.  These  actions  include  the  justi- 
fication of  government  decisions  and  actions 
in  terms  of  military  necessity,  repression  of 
views  critical  of  the  government,  and  the 
violation  of  human  rights  through  illegal 
imprisonment,  torture  and  possibly  murder. 
Such  human  rights  violations  are  relatively 
new  to  Honduras  and  occur  less  frequently 
there  than  in  neighboring  countries.  Howev- 
er, they  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
faith  of  many  Hondurans  in  governmental 
institutions.  While  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  human  rights  violations  are  a 
systematic  element  of  government  policy,  it 
is  clear  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
effort  to  stop  them. 

In  addition,  a  significant  effect  of  these 
changes  has  been  an  increasing  ideological 
polarization  in  the  country.  Critics  of  gov- 
ernment policies  are  commonly  labeled 
"Subversives"  or  Sandinista  sympathizers. 
This  state  of  affairs  poses  a  serious  danger 
to  democracy  in  Honduras. 

Such  developments  also  may  signal  the 
end  of  Honduras'  isolation  from  the  violence 
and  turmoil  of  its  neighbors.  The  United 
States   has  made  Honduras  an   important 
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part  of  its  strategy  in  Central  America,  a  de- 
velopment that  puzzles  many  Hondurans 
and  brings  added  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  for  domestic  develop- 
ments. U.S.  policies,  arranged  and  imple- 
mented with  little  participation  from  the 
Honduran  Congress,  have  enhanced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Honduran  military,  rein- 
forced the  government's  growing  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  "doctrine  of  national  securi- 
ty. "  and  contributed  to  the  polarization  of 
political  debate. 

Perhaps  mo.st  disturbing  about  the  level 
of  U.S.  influence  in  Honduras  is  that  it 
could  be  used  positively,  yet  it  is  not. 
Through  its  silence,  the  U.S.  has  condoned 
the  Honduran  governments  efforts  to  label 
dissenters  as  threats  to  national  security. 
Publicly,  the  State  Department  has  largely 
ignored  reports  of  disappearances,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  torture.  Privately,  these  reports 
have  been  dismissed  as  unsubstantiated. 

This  posture  reinforces  the  prevailing  re- 
sponse by  Honduran  authorities  to  these 
abuses.  Backed  by  such  tacit  support.  Hon- 
duran military  leaders  continue  to  perpe- 
trate arbitrary  arrests  and  disappearances, 
and  civilian  authorities  fail  to  conduct 
meaningful  investigations  of  these  episodes. 
background 

By  virtually  any  standard.  Honduras  is  an 
extremely  poor  country.  The  per  capita 
income  in  Honduras.  $640  a  year  is  the 
.second-lowest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  1982.  Honduras'  economy  experienced  a 
negative  "growth"  rate  of  1.5  percent.  The 
country  also  faces  extremely  high  levels  of 
Infant  mortality,  malnutrition  and  illiteracy 
(around  SO'";),  all  among  the  highest  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  economic  structure  that  exists  is  built 
largely  on  exports  of  bananas  and  coffee. 
Economic  links  to  the  United  States  are 
strong:  in  1980  U.S.  private  direct  invest- 
ment in  Honduras  was  estimated  at  about 
$200  million.  This  investment  is  predomi- 
nantly in  agriculture  (bananas  and  sugar), 
petroleum  refining,  fishing,  meat  packing 
and  some  banking. 

Aid  from  the  United  States  government 
also  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  Honduran 
economy.  In  fi-scal  year  1983.  U.S.  assistance 
to  Honduras  was  $134  million.  $37  million  of 
which  was  military  aid.  These  figures  repre- 
sent a  tripling  over  the  last  two  years.  Since 
1962,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  provided  over  $500  million  to 
Honduras,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  AID 
programs  in  Latin  America.  , 

Political  institutions  in  Honduras  suffer 
from  a  historical  pattern  of  instability. 
Since  1824.  there  have  been  124  changes  of 
power.  Most  recently,  presidential  elections 
were  held  in  November  1981.  ending  ten 
years  of  direct  military  rule.  These  elections 
took  place  as  Honduras  sought  both  to  deal 
with  its  serious  economic  problems  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  turmoil  and  vio- 
lence of  its  neighbors. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  nations  of  Central 
America,  the  political  history  of  Honduras 
is  largely  nonviolent.  While  there  have  been 
frequent  changes  in  regimes,  these  transi- 
tions have  been  realtively  peaceful.  Hondu- 
ras has  never  been  dominated  by  a  dictatori- 
al ruling  family  comparable  to  the  Somoza 
dynasty  in  Nicaragua.  It  lacks  the  rigid  cla.ss 
structure  and  vast  disparities  in  wealth  that 
have  characterized  El  Salvador,  and  it  is  not 
divided  by  the  racial  animosities  that  have 
plagued  Guatemala.  Perhaps  for  these  rea- 
sons. Honduras  hat,  not  experienced  the 
presence  of  opposition  groups  with  a  strate- 
gy of  armed  struggle. 
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However,  in  recent  years.  Honduras  has 
become  increasingly  affected  by  and  drawn 
into  the  crisis  that  now  affects  all  of  Cen- 
tral America.  The  presence  of  more  than 
30.000  refugees  in  Honduras  from  Guatema- 
la. Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  is  one  obvious 
manifestation  of  this  crisis  and  its  regional 
implications.  Increasing  concerns  about 
threats  to  the  security  of  Honduras— wheth- 
er justified  or  not— have  had  far-reaching 
effects  on  social,  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  country.  Many  Hondurans.  as 
well  as  U.S.  policy-makers,  make  constant 
reference  to  the  "doctrine  of  national  secu- 
rity" that  now  dominates  government  deci- 
sion-making acro.ss  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER 

Under  the  Honduran  constitution,  there 
are  three  branches  of  government:  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  unicameral  Congress,  and 
the  judicial  system.  In  theory,  each  serves 
as  an  independent  governmental  authority 
and  as  a  check  on  the  others.  In  practice, 
there  appears  to  be  little  in  the  way  of  ef- 
fective separation  of  powers  in  Honduras. 
Several  institutional  factors  have  rendered 
the  Congress  and  the  courts  subordinate  to 
both  the  executive  branch  and  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

First,  the  Liberal  party,  which  swept  to 
victory  in  the  1981  election,  controls  the 
Congress  and  the  presidency.  Single  party 
rule  has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  is  empowered  to  appoint  all  of 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  a 
result,  the  nine-member  Court  is  made  up  of 
six  Liberals  and  one  justice  from  each  of  the 
National,  the  Christian  Democratic  and  the 
Innovation  and  Unity  (PINU)  parties.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  turn,  appoints  members 
of  all  of  Honduras'  lower  courts.  More  im- 
portantly, the  lower  court  judges  can  be  re- 
moved at  will  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
turn.  Supreme  Court  justices  are  replaced 
with  every  change  of  government. 

The  lack  of  life  tenure  and  the  political 
nature  of  the  appointments  process  has  a 
profound  and  debilitating  effect  on  the  in- 
dependence of  Honduras'  judiciary.  As  a 
result,  the  Court  system  is  largely  ineffectu- 
al as  a  check  on  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  cases  where  the 
armed  forces  are  accused  of  violating  the 
human  rights  of  Honduran  citizens. 

The  authority  and  power  of  the  judicial 
branch  suffers  from  the  lack  of  an  estab- 
lished tradition  of  judicial  independence  or 
activism.  One  Honduran  official  described 
the  reactions  of  disbelief  in  his  country  as 
they  watched  the  Watergate  proceedings 
unfold  in  the  United  States.  Hondurans 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  executive 
branch  could  ever  allow  it-self  to  be  brought 
under  such  close  scrutiny  by  the  courts. 

THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  we  have  noted 
the  paucity  of  government  efforts  to  investi- 
gate human  rights  abu.ses  and  prosecute 
those  who  are  responsible.  (See  Chapter  II. 
infra.)  While  the  dominance  of  the  Hondu- 
ran military  over  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  its  lack  of  resolve  to  have  cases 
prosecuted  are.  in  large  measure,  responsi- 
ble for  this  pattern,  another  contributing 
factor  is  the  antiquated  nature  of  substan- 
tive and  procedural  laws  governing  criminal 
justice  in  Honduras.  We  were  told  that  the 
Honduran  Penal  Code  and  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  so  out-of-date  that  they  have 
rendered  the  criminal  justice  system  com- 
pletely ineffective  in  dealing  with  common 
offenses,  let  alone  more  sensitive  cases  with 
political  implications. 
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It  appears  that  these  problems  may  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  pattern  of  military 
abuses,  as  well  as  the  failure  to  prosecute 
the:ie  actions.  Members  of  the  security 
forces,  we  were  told,  have  grown  increasing- 
ly frustrated  as  criminals  they  have  cap- 
lured  soon  walk  the  streets  again  because  of 
legal  technicalities.  The  courts  are  so  bur- 
dened with  cases  that  judges  tend  to  move 
forward  only  on  cases  where  an  aggrieved 
party  promotes  the  prosecution  (in  Hondu- 
ras, as  in  all  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, prosecutors  play  a  very  passive  role, 
and  are  involved  only  after  the  investiga- 
tory stage  is  completed).  Unwilling  to  let 
the  criminal  justice  system  run  its  usual 
course,  security  forces  have  resorted  to 
extra-legal  methods  of  handling  persons 
suspected  of  subversion  or  other  offenses. 

Limited  court  resources  e.xacerbate  prob- 
lems posed  by  antiquated  laws.  For  e.xam- 
ple.  Honduran  law  does  not  contemplate  the 
introduction  of  evidence  obtained  through 
modern  scientific  techniques  such  as  finger- 
printing and  ballistics  tests.  While  such  evi- 
dence can  be  introduced  through  the  testi- 
mony of  an  expert  witness,  either  at  the 
judge's  initiative  or  by  request  of  any  of  the 
parties,  this  seldom  happens.  Operating  on 
shoestring  budgets  and  overburdened  with 
cases.  Honduran  courts  lack  professional 
staff  who  could  assist  in  these  matters. 

Efforts  are  now  underway  to  address  some 
of  these  problems.  The  Honduran  Congress 
has  recently  approved  a  preliminary  draft 
of  a  new  Penal  Code,  and  has  initiated  the 
process  of  amending  the  procedural  code  as 
well.  The  United  States  Government  has  in- 
vited North  American  jurists  to  submit  com- 
ments on  proposed  changes  to  these  codes. 

We  welcome  these  efforts  to  modernize 
Honduran  statutes  relating  to  criminal  jus- 
tice. But  statutory  changes  must  be  backed 
by  a  political  will  to  upgrade  the  judiciary 
and  encourage  its  members  to  freely  exer- 
cise the  independence  they  now  possess  in 
theory  only.  The  administration  of  Mr. 
Suazo  Cordova  would  make  an  important 
contribution  to  democracy  if  it  enabled 
Honduran  courts  to  use  their  powers  cre- 
atively and  forcefully  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions of  all  forms  of  criminal  behavior, 
while  providing  all  the  guarantees  of  due 
process  contained  in  the  Honduran  Consti- 
tution and  mandated  by  international  law. 
An  important  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
the  allocation  of  adequate  funding  to  the 
courts,  while  ensuring  all  judicial  appoint- 
ees of  their  permanence  in  office  as  long  as 
they  perform  their  duties  in  a  legal  and 
honorable  fashion. 

THE  CONGRESS 

The  Honduran  Congress  also  labors  under 
institutional  impediments  that  sharply  cur- 
tail its  ability  to  serve  as  a  strong  force  in 
the  government.  On  many  important  issues 
the  Congress  now  serves  as  little  more  than 
a  rubber  stamp  for  executive  decisions.  For 
example,  the  Congress  technically  is  em- 
powered to  enact  the  national  budget.  Yet. 
because  its  members  have  no  staffs,  the 
Congress  has  come  to  rely  almost  totally  on 
information  provided  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch.  Those  in  Congress  who  request  ad- 
ditional budget  information  have  been  ac- 
cused by  prominent  government  officials  of 
trying  to    destabilize  "  the  government. 

As  an  example  of  Congress'  weakness,  crit- 
ics of  the  government  point  to  the  handling 
of  the  agreement  between  Honduras  and 
the  United  States  to  train  Salvadoran 
troops  at  a  Regional  Military  Training 
Center.  Despite  a  strong  Liberal  majority  in 
the    Congress    which    undoubtedly    would 
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have  ratified  the  plan.  President  Suazo  pre- 
.sented  the  agreement  as  a  fait  accompli.  It 
appears  that  these  kinds  of  developments, 
have  helped  to  cause  a  major  split  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  forcing  a  cabinet 
member  to  resign,  and  a  group  of  eight  Con- 
gressmen to  form  a  dissident  caucus. 

While  these  incidents  may  not  have  re- 
sulted in  major  shifts  in  policy  for  Hondu- 
ras, they  suggest  a  disturbing  trend.  As  the 
country  declares  its  intention  to  develop 
democratic  institutions  and  procedures,  laws 
and  constitutional  procedures  are  not  being 
followed.  It  is  not  adequate,  each  time  a 
crisis  arises,  for  the  government  to  justify 
extraordinary  actions  on  national  security 
grounds.  If  this  approach  continues,  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  system  of  civilian  au- 
thority will  have  no  meaning. 

POLITICAL  POLARIZATION 

The  "doctrine  of  national  security"  and 
references  to  a  situation  of  crisis  have  come 
to  dominate  Honduran  politics.  They  are 
used  to  justify  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Honduras,  the  build-up  of  the  Honduran 
military,  the  suppression  of  di.s.sent,  and  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  Tho.se  who  disagree 
with  government  policy  have  been  labelled 
"subversives  "  or  as  being  sympathetic  to 
Nicaragua.  For  example,  the  Honduran  gov- 
ernment recently  announced  the  "postpone- 
ment" of  an  $8  million  literacy  program  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints.  Those  who 
criticized  this  action  as  an  indication  of  mis- 
guided priorities  were  described  in  the  press 
by  government  officials  as  trying  to  destab- 
lize  the  government. 

The  tragic  irong  in  this  situation  is  that 
democratic  principles  are  being  abridged 
and  democratic  institutions  are  being  seri- 
ously compromised  in  the  name  of  saving 
democracy. 

Regardless  of  their  attitudes  about  U.S. 
military  presence,  many  Hondurans  seem  to 
share  a  sense  of  disillusionment  about  the 
results  of  the  1981  election.  Almost  without 
exception,  they  viewed  those  elections  as  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  civilian  govern- 
ment composed  of  competent  leaders  who 
would  addre.ss  the  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  country.  What 
they  see  instead  is  a  system  similar  to  what 
they  had  in  the  past;  a  s.vstem  dominated  by 
a  military  that  is  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  national  security  issues  and  at  the 
same  time  less  and  less  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Honduran  people.* 


CONTINUED  THREATS  TO  NA- 
TIONS GROUND  WATER  MUST 
BE  ABATED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEVV-  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
alarmed  to  read  recent  press  accounts, 
such  as  the  article  that  follows,  con- 
cerning the  potential  saltwater  con- 
tamination of  six  major  aquifers  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey.  Apparent- 
ly, continual  pumping  of  these  ground 
water  supplies  has  lowered  their  water 
levels  below  sea  level,  and  the  aquifers 
are  now  endangered  by  excessive  chlo- 
ride contamination. 

This   crisis,    the    most    recent    in    a 
series  of  disturbing  incidents  involving 
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New  Jersey  and  other  States'  ground 
water  supplies,  illustrates  the  pressing 
need  for  the  Federal  Ground  Water 
Commission  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  amendments 
(H.R.  2867)  recently  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  similar  legislation  in  the  near 
future  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  bill  when  it 
comes  back  from  conference. 
The  article  follows: 

Saltwater  Perils  Aquifers 
(By  Bruce  Bailey) 

Six  major  aquifers  in  New  Jersey  are 
threatened  by  saltwater  contamination  be- 
cause pumping  has  lowered  their  water 
levels  below  .sea  level,  according  to  a  joint 
federal  and  state  study. 

The  aquifers  where  saltwater  intrusion 
has  been  found  are  located  in  areas  of  Mid- 
dlesex. Monmouth.  Ocean.  Atlantic.  Cape 
May.  Salem  and  Gloucester  counties  as  re- 
flected in  a  recent  study  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP)  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Frederick  L.  Schaefer.  a  member  of  the 
federal  survey  and  author  of  the  report,  said 
water  contamination  in  three  areas  began 
more  than  40  years  ago  but  has  become 
more  extensive  in  the  last  few  years. 

Schaefer  said  the  underground  water- 
bearing units  involved  are  the  Sayreville 
area  in  Middlesex  County.  Cape  May  City  in 
Cape  May  County  and  areas  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Salem  and  Gloucester  coun- 
t  ies. 

"Salt  levels,  expressed  as  chloride  concen- 
trations, exceeded  several  hundred  milli- 
grams per  liter  in  some  well  samples," 
Schaefer  said.  "Many  wells  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  high  salt  levels  and  some 
wells  still  in  use  yield  chloride  concentra- 
tions that  approach  250  milligrams  per  liter, 
a  maximum  potable  water  limit." 

Since  the  mid-1960s,  according  to  Schae- 
fer. .salt-water  has  intruded  into  aquifers  at 
Keyport  and  Union  Beach  in  Monmouth 
County.  Point  Pleasant  Beach  and  Seaside 
Heights  in  Ocean  County.  Somers  Point  in 
Atlantic  County  and  Salem  City  in  Salem 
County. 

"At  these  locations,"  Schaefer  said,  "in- 
creases in  chlorides  to  date  have  been  local- 
ized and  have  affected  only  pumping  wells 
near  saltwater  bays,  estuaries  or  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean." 

Schaefer  said  well  fields  have  been  aban- 
doned at  Keyport  and  Union  Beach  and  the 
use  of  well  water  at  Somers  Point  and 
Salem  City  has  been  reduced. 

Schaefer  said  the  joint  state-federal  study 
is  part  of  a  continuing  surveillance  by  the 
DEP  and  the  Geological  Survey  and  was 
prepared  during  a  five-year  period  begin- 
ning In  1977. 

More  than  900  .samples  were  taken  from  a 
network  of  430  wells  and  analyzed  for  chlo- 
ride content.  Schaefer  .said. 

"The  data  was  then  compared  with  histor- 
ical chloride  data  for  the  specific  areas,  and 
the  resulting  analysis  of  trends  delineated 
areas  in  the  Coastal  Plain  where  saltwater 
has  intruded  into  aquifers."  Schaefer  said. 

Copies  of  the  full  report.  Schaefer  said, 
are  available  for  inspection  at  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  offices  at  the  Federal  Building 
on  East  Stale  Street  in  Trenton.* 
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BEEF  AGREEMENT  A  STEP 
AHEAD 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared yesterday  in  the  Omaha  World 
Herald  concerning  the  recent  agree- 
ment by  the  Japanese  Government  to 
raise  its  import  quota  of  American 
beef.  For  Nebraska,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  beef  producing  States, 
the  agreement  is  a  modest,  but  posi- 
tive, step  toward  expanding  the  Japa- 
nese market  for  American  beef. 

Today.  Japan  is  the  largest  foreign 
purchaser  of  American  beef.  However, 
the  strong  demand  by  Japanese  con- 
sumers for  more  beef  indicates  an  even 
greater  potential  market  for  America's 
beef  producers.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  which 
can  provide  the  Japanese  with  large 
quantities  of  high-quality  beef  at  an 
affordable  price. 

The  new  agreement  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  United  States  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
the  quota  could  still  be  considerably 
relaxed  without  the  Japane.se  jeopard- 
izing their  own  beef  industry.  A  higher 
quota,  or  preferably  the  elimination  of 
the  quota  altogether,  would  at  least 
help  a  bit  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
Unfortunately,  the  existing  quota  not 
only  denies  American  beef  producers 
access  of  a  large  and  lucrative  market 
for  their  product.  It  al-so  denies  the 
Japanese  consumers  of  nutritious  and 
inexpensive  beef. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Apr.  10. 
19841 

Beef  Agreement  a  Step  Ahead 

Japans  willingness  to  buy  more  American 
beef  and  other  agricultural  .  .  .  although 
modest,  start.  It  also  is  important  symboli- 
cally in  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

If  the  agreement  hadnt  been  reached,  the 
Reagan  administration  was  ready  to  impose 
retaliatory  measures  to  restrict  American 
imports  of  Japanese  products.  That  could 
have  touched  off  a  trade  war  that  could 
have  injured  both  sides. 

The  pact  will  guarantee  U.S.  cattlemen  a 
minimum  of  $300  million  in  increased  sales 
over  the  next  four  years,  bringing  total  beef 
sales  to  Japan  during  that  period  to  $900 
million. 

That  isnt  much  In  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. Because  per  capita  beef  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  off.  producers 
are  seeking  new  markets. 

Quotas  on  high-quality  beef  will  increase 
by  6.900  metric  tons  a  year  for  the  next  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  the 
quota  will  stand  at  58.400  metric  tons.  A 
metric  ton  is  2.204  pounds. 

American  producers  also  will  be  permitted 
to  sell  more  milk,  cream,  jams,  vegetable 
juices,  ketchup  and  marmalade  to  Japan. 
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Japan  Increased  quotas  of  oranges  coming 
from  the  United  Stales  and  eased  restric 
lions  on  orange  and  grapefruit  juices. 

The  beef  quota  increase  was  protested  by 
Japanese  farmers.  This  .  .  .  cause  Japan's 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone.  like 
President  Reagan,  is  up  for  re-election  this 
fall. 

Nakasone.  who  barely  survived  recent  par- 
liamentary elections.  Is  seeking  another 
term  as  head  of  the  ruling  Liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  must  retain  this  position  to 
continue  as  prime  minister. 

Japan  acted  quickly  to  quite  its  farmers 
by  starling  action  on  a  program  to  increase 
government  subsides  to  beef  producers. 

Roger  Berghund.  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  said  that  the 
beef  pact  represents  progress.  But.  he  said, 
cattlemen  are  disappointed  that  the  quotas 
were  not  higher. 

That  disappointment  is  understandable. 
But  the  market  had  been  expended,  and 
that  is  favorable. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to  record  a 
trade  deficit  of  more  than  $100  billion  this 
year. 

In  February  alone,  the  difference  between 
Japanese  Imports  to  the  United  States  and 
U.S.  sales  to  Japan  was  $2.43  billion.  The  ad- 
vantage went  heavily  to  Tokyo. 

This  lopsided  trading  edge  can't  be  main- 
tained forever.  Japan  must  continue  to 
remove  markets  restrictions  on  Americans 
goods  until  a  belter  balance  is  achieved.* 


IS  A  FAIR  HOUSING  LAW  A 
FORGOTTEN  DREAM'? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.' 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  arti- 
cle written  by  our  former  colleague. 
Robert  Drinan.  The  article,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  7,  1984,  issue  of 
America  magazine,  is  entitled,  "Is  a 
Fair  Housing  Law  a  Forgotten 
Dream?  " 

The  article  examines  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act  and 
the  need  for  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  better  enforcement 
mechanisms  for  Federal  fair  housing 
laws.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  much  food  for  thought  in  Father 
Drinan's  insightful  words. 

The  article  follows: 
Is  A  Pair  Housing  Law  a  Forgotten  Dream? 
I  By  Robert  F,  Drinan) 

As  the  struggle  to  attain  racially  balanced 
schools  and  to  make  the  working  place  mul- 
tiracial continues,  little  is  heard  these  days 
of  the  dream  that  always  went  with  these 
two  objectives— the  creation  of  racially  inte- 
grated neighborhoods.  The  Congress  will 
have  bills  before  it  in  1984  to  .strengthen  ex- 
isting fair  housing  laws,  but  any  action  in 
this  area  seems  unlikely. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  created  the 
Federal  machinery  to  desegregate  the 
.schools  by  establishing  a  new  civil  rights 
office  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (H.E.W.).  Similarly,  the 
civil  rights  law  sought  to  integrate  employ- 
ment by  the  creation  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
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ment  Opportunity  Commission  (E.E.O.C). 
Unfortunately,  the  far-reaching  fair  hous- 
ing bill  that  passed  the  House  in  1965  was 
sidetracked  by  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  If 
a  unit  had  been  created  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Dexelopment 
(H.U.D.)  to  enforce  a  fair  housing  law.  the 
shape  of  urban  America  might  have  been 
very  different  today.  But  the  Fair  Housing 
Law  of  1968  was  too  weak  to  have  the 
needed  impact.  A  new  and  tough  law"  is  re- 
quired. Indeed  it  may  well  be  that  the  goals 
of  racially  mixed  schools  and  an  integrated 
work  force  may  not  be  attainable  until 
blacks  and  poor  whites  can  acquire  decent 
housing  in  the  places  they  desire  to  live. 

government  complicity 
The  history  of  segregated  schools  and  the 
massive  exclusion  of  black  workers  from 
jobs  is  well  known  and  is  remembered  with 
pain.  But  the  same  official  policy  kept 
blacks  out  of  white  neighborhoods  until  the 
1960's.  Federal  policies,  as  spelled  out  in 
Federal  manuals,  banned  up  until  the  1960's 
the  "infiltration  of  inharmonious  racial  or 
nationality  groups"  into  all-white  communi- 
ties. Until  at  least  1948.  Federal  housing 
policies  contained  an  explicit  endorsement 
of  racism.  Those  policies  eased  a  bit  after 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1948  forbade  the  en- 
forcement of  racially  restrictive  convenants. 
But  until  the  1960s  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  banned  even  one  builder  or  de- 
veloper from  participating  in  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (F.H.A.)  or  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (V.A.)  programs.  The  Federal 
Government  never  acted  against  real  estate 
brokers  who.  by  blockbusting  and  steering, 
helped  to  bring  about  the  present  patch- 
work of  black  and  white  neighborhoods. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1960. 
when  Federally  subsidized  dLscrimination  In 
housing  emerged  as  an  issue,  candidate 
John  F.  Kennedy  staled  that  If  elected  he 
'  would  sign  an  executive  order  to  ban  Feder- 
ally subsidized  discrimination  in  housing 
with  a  "stroke  of  the  pen."  That  order  final- 
ly came— two  years  into  the  Kennedy  Presi- 
dency. The  order  was  narrowly  con.slrued  .so 
that  it  applied  only  to  Federally  assisted 
housing  contracted  for  after  the  date  of  the 
order.  The  Federal  agencies  that  supervi.sed 
most  of  the  mortgage  lenders  were  excluded 
from  the  order  at  the  last  moment.  The 
order  covered  le.ss  than  1  percent  of  the 
then  existing  inventory  of  housing  and  15 
percent  of  the  new  construction.  The  order 
had  little  impact  on  the  patterns  of  segre- 
gated housing  built  up  with  the  consent,  if 
not  the  blessing,  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  a  period  of  several  decades. 

The  existence  of  President  Kennedy's  ex- 
ecutive order  was  used  by  the  realtors  and 
by  others  to  keep  housing  out  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  As  already  noted,  a  fair 
housing  measure  failed  In  1965. 

In  1968.  after  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  Congress  returned  to  its 
unfinished  business  in  housing  and  enacted 
Title  VIII.  which  contained  a  broad  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  In  private  and 
public  housing.  In  June  1968  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Jones  v.  Mayer  ruled  that  the  Re- 
construction Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  was 
broad  enough  to  provide  black  citizens  with 
redress  against  private  as  well  as  govern- 
mental discrimination  in  housing  transac- 
tions. 

But  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  was 
weaker  than  the  measures  Congress  had 
provided  for  education,  employment  and 
voting.  The  housing  bill  failed  to  provide 
any     adequate     enforcement     mechanism. 
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H.U.D.  could  receive,  invesiigate  and  concil- 
iate complaints  of  housing  discrimination, 
but  it  lacked  the  power  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  or  to  order  a  remedy.  The  en- 
forcement was  also  inadequate.  Incredible 
as  it  sounds,  no  regulations  were  issued  until 
1972,  and  these  were  so  inadequate  that  it 
must  be  said  that  the  only  meaningful  regu- 
lations for  the  1968  law  were  issued  by  the 
Carter  Administration  in  1980— only  to  be 
withdrawn  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Federal  officials  understood  how  intense 
the  suburban  resistance  would  be  to  the  en- 
forcement of  a  fair  housing  law.  In  1971 
President  Ni.xon  uttered  these  ambiguous 
and  troubling  words:  ■Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  they  view  the  social  conditions 
of  urban  slum  life,  many  residents  of  the 
outlying  areas  are  fearful  that  moving  large 
numbers  of  persons— of  whatever  race— 
from  the  slums  to  their  communities  would 
being  a  contagion  of  crime,  violence,  drugs 
and  the  other  conditions  from  which  so 
many  of  those  who  are  trapped  in  the  slums 
themselves  want  to  escape." 

In  the  years  from  1969  through  1978  the 
Justice  Department,  using  its  power  under 
the  1968  law  to  bring  action  against  pat- 
terns of  racial  discrimination,  initiated  an 
average  of  32  cases  per  year— striking  at 
practices  involving  blockbusting,  steering 
and  discriminatory  rental  policies.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  sought  to  break  patterns  of 
segregation  in  housing  and  thereby  to  elimi- 
nate segregated  .schools. 

In  1980  Congress  returned  to  the  inad- 
equacies of  the  Federal  fair  housing  laws.  A 
bill  iH.R.  5200)  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Don  Edwards  (D..  Calif.)  and  me  passed  the 
House,  but  in  December  1980  (after  the  elec- 
tion had  changed  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate)  it  fell  five  votes  short  of  the  needed 
60  to  end  a  filibuster  mounted  by  senators 
who  opposed  some  of  the  reforms  in  the  Ed- 
wards-Drinan  bill  and  who  wanted  to  re- 
quire proof  of  intent  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent effects  test. 

The  Reagan  Administration  failed  to  pro- 
pose any  fair  housing  bill  until  late  1983. 
when  the  White  House  proposed  a  measure 
too  weak  even  for  acceptance  by  a  coalition 
of  Republicans  anxious  to  eliminate  the 
weaknesses  in  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Law. 

CAN  A  FAIR  HOUSING  BILL  WORK' 

The  nation  can  look  back  at  the  past  20 
years  and  claim  with  some  pride  that  real 
advancements  for  minorities  have  been 
made  in  education,  voting  and  employment. 
Indeed  some  of  these  advancements  are 
almost  spectacular,  as  for  example,  the  dra- 
matic banning  of  all  tho.se  shameful  forms 
of  discrimination  in  voting  that  had  perme- 
ated Southern  elections  for  decades.  A  com- 
bination of  a  clear  legal  mandate  and  vigor- 
ous enforcement  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  these  areas. 

Why  has  the  progress  been  so  slow  in 
housing?  The  answer  to  that  question  some- 
times seems  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on. 
The  question  of  who  is  to  live  next  door  in- 
volves a  deeper  range  of  emotions  than  who 
is  to  be  in  ones  child's  classroom  or  who  will 
work  in  the  next  office.  Notions  of  private 
property  and  freedom  of  choice  run  deep 
when  people  contemplate  any  development 
that  they  fear  might  jeopardize  the  value  of 
their  homes  or  the  privacy  of  their  lives.  As 
a  candidate  in  1976.  Jimmy  Carter  reflected 
this  fear  when  he  said.  I  have  nothing 
against  a  community  .  .  .  trying  to  maintain 
the  ethnic  purity  of  their  neighborhood." 
Candidate  Carter  later  apologized  for  tne 
use  of  the  term  "ethnic  purity."  but  added 
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that  he  would  not  "arbitrarily  use  Federal 
force  to  change  neighborhood  patterns." 

Other  misunderstandings  permeate  the 
emotional  issues  of  blacks  moving  into  a 
predominantly  white  community.  Will  prop- 
erty values  decrease?  will  the  area  "tip"  if 
one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  community 
becomes  black?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  fears  are  any  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  comparable  fears  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  employment.  If  the  fair  hous- 
ing law  that  passed  the  Hou.se  in  1965  had 
cleared  the  Senate  and  received  the  consci- 
entious enforcement  given  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  would  there  now  be  many  truly 
interracial  communities  throughout  the 
country  rather  than  the  checkerboard  pat- 
tern that  exists  almost  everywhere?  One 
cannot  be  entirely  certain,  but  the  answer  is 
probably  yes.  In  any  event,  the  Congress 
cannot  leave  a  major  right  like  housing 
without  strong  Federal  protection  and  guar- 
antees. It  may  be  indeed  that  the  failure  to 
enact  measures  to  guarantee  open  housing 
will  in  the  end  make  integration  in  schools 
and  jobs  impossible  to  attain. 

The  availability  of  low-income  housing  is. 
of  course,  a  central  issue  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  enforcement  of  fair  housing 
laws.  If  affordable  housing  is  not  available, 
the  most  sophisticated  procedures  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  would-be  minor- 
ity purchasers  are  of  no  use.  In  1982.  H.U.D. 
estimated  that  more  than  18  million  fami- 
lies need  housing  assistance  of  some  kind. 
With  the  slashes  propo.sed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Federal  assistance  to  low-income 
people,  that  number  may  grow. 

A  Presidential  commission  on  housing  re- 
ported in  1982  that  the  existing  supply  of 
housing  is  adequate  but  that  the  poor 
cannot  afford  to  rent.  That  conclusion  has 
been  widely  attacked  by  experts  in  the 
housing  industry  and  by  observes  in  the  civil 
rights  community.  Civil  rights  specialists 
also  see  that  low-  and  middle-income  blacks 
are  in  effect  prevented  from  acquiring  prop- 
erty that  they  can  afford  because  realtors 
engage  in  discriminatory  practices  knowing 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  pros- 
ecute. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  many  of  the.se 
i.ssues  can  be  found  in  a  116-page  study 
issued  recently  by  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  now  "in 
exile."  Chaired  by  former  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  the  Citizens' 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  documents  how 
the  Reagan  Administration  made  a  weak 
fair  housing  law  even  weaker.  The  docu- 
ment shows  in  addition  how  drastic  cutback 
in  subsidies  for  housing  for  the  poor  will 
make  existing  patterns  of  .segregated  hous- 
ing even  more  difficult  to  rectify. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  weak 
fair  housing  bill  in  1968.  a  national  con- 
senses  emerged  as  to  what  the  Government 
should  do  to  improve  Federal  fair  housing 
laws  and  their  enforcement.  There  has  been 
little  dispute  as  to  the  elements  needed  for  a 
strong  fair  housing  law  that  will  do  for 
housing  what  Federal  laws  have  done  for 
education,  voting  and  employment.  Those 
elements  were  contained  in  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  in  1980  but  failed  in  the 
Senate. 

Early  in  1981  civil  rights  advocates  tried  to 
persuade  the  Reagan  Administration  to  go 
to  Congress  and  obtain  the  enactment  of 
that  bill.  The  Administration  refused.  After 
almost  three  years  of  delay  the  Administra- 
tion finally  filed  a  bill  that  unfortunately 
had  no  constituency  and  that  was  virtually 
dead  on  arrival. 
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The  fundamental  measures  that  should  be 
added  to  existing  fair  housing  laws  include 
the  following: 

1.  Victims  of  housing  discrimination 
should  be  able  to  secure  relief  without  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  private  lawsuit.  This 
was  provided  for  in  H.R.  5200  by  authoriz- 
ing an  administrative  law  judge  with  H.U.D. 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  allegation  of  the 
person  denied  a  dwelling. 

2.  Injunctive  relief  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  the  house  or  apartment  being  taken 
off  the  market  before  the  complaint  is  adju- 
dicated. 

3.  Protection  should  be  extended  to  handi- 
capped persons,  to  families  with  children 
and  to  single  persons  with  or  without  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness 
fees  should  be  available  to  the  prevailing 
party. 

5.  Existing  court  decisions  prohibiting 
racial  redlining  and  discriminatory  property 
insurance  practices  should  be  codified  into 
statutory  law. 

Even  if.  however,  all  of  these  measures 
were  enacted  into  law  and  enforced  vigor- 
ously, discrimination  in  housing  in  many 
forms  would  probably  continue.  The  prac- 
tice of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  being  kept 
out  of  white  communities  is  widespread  and 
pervasive  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  busing  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  racially  balanced  schools.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  interracial 
tensions  and  ethnic  misunderstandings.  II  is 
certain  that  law  alone  cannot  alter  the  way 
of  life  in  cities  where  ethnic  groups  have 
lived  in  different  areas  for  decades.  But  law 
can  challenge  and  to  some  extent  curb  a 
practice  that  can  have  no  foundation  other 
than  bigotry  or  at  least  ignorance.  Law  is  a 
powerful  force  that  teaches  and  gradually 
alters  attitudes.  Law  has  certaintly  had  an 
amazing  impact  on  the  way  Americans 
think  about  blacks  in  schools  and  factories. 
A  fair  housing  law— enforced  by  continuous 
explanation,  exhortation  and  counseling— 
would  ease  the  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
of  those  who  have  never  lived  in  any  resi- 
dential community  that  was  not  almost  to- 
tally white.  After  these  apprehensions  have 
been  softened,  these  individuals  would  be 
prepared  to  .say  that  it  is  fundamentally 
unfair  for  white  America  to  tell  black 
people  that  they  can  have  a  right  to  have  a 
job  in  a  white  factory  and  that  their  chil- 
dren can  go  to  a  predominantely  white 
school,  but  that  they  themselves  have  no 
right  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  simply  be- 
cause no  blacks  have  ever  resided  there. 

Residential  segregation  is  probably  at  the 
heart  of  every  other  form  of  segregation  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  harmful  and  costly. 
Unlike  mot  major  forms  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, it  is  not  forbidden  by  a  law  with 
strict  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  The  time 
has  long  since  come  for  religious  and  civil 
rights  groups  to  demand  that  segregated 
housing  be  dismantled  and  that  racially  in- 
tegrated neighborhoods  be  created.* 


I  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Reform  Act  of  1984.  This 
bill  proposes  changes  aimed  at  provid- 
ing increased  flexibility  to  utilities  and 
States  under  the  residential  conserva- 
tion service  (RCS)  and  the  commercial 
and  apartment  conservation  service 
(CACS)  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

More  than  a  decade  after  the  Arab 
oil  embargo,  the  potential  for  cost-ef- 
fective energy  savings  in  our  Nation's 
housing  stock  remains  enormous.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  entitled  "Residential 
Energy  Conservation:  How  Far  Have 
We  Progressed  and  How  Much  Far- 
ther Can  We  Go?"  concludes  that  "the 
residential  energy  reductions  that 
have  been  achieved  to  date  are  only  a 
fraction  of  what  can  be  accomplished." 
The  report  concludes  that  the  Nation 
could  have  used  28  to  38  percent  less 
residential  energy  than  it  did  in  1981  if 
cost-effective  conservation  improve- 
ments had  been  made  and  appliances 
had  been  replaced  with  the  most  effi- 
cient cost-effective  models.  That 
saving  is  on  the  order  of  2  to  3  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  day,  an  es- 
timated savings  of  $25  billion  to  $35 
billion  per  year  in  reduced  energy  bills 
to  the  Nation's  residents.  Instead  of 
capturing  those  savings,  the  CRS 
report  discovered,  the  residential 
energy  savings  that  were  achieved  be- 
tween 1973  and  1981  were  roughly 
equivalent  to  every  household  setting 
its  thermostat  back  5  degrees,  but 
doing  nothing  else. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
intended  to  give  States  and  utilities 
the  tools  to  tap  the  potential  energy 
savings. 

This  bill  was  drafted  following  hear- 
ings before  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power  Subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  1983.  on  the  RCS  and  CACS 
programs.  I  have  also  consulted  exten- 
sively in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  with 
utilities.  States,  consumers,  small  busi- 
nesses and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  RCS  program  was  created  by 
the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  It  requires  large 
electric  and  gas  utilities  to  offer  home 
energy  inspections,  knowTi  as  audits,  to 
their  residential  customers  and  to  rec- 
ommend improvements  that  reduce 
energy  use  in  the  home.  The  CACS 
program,  established  by  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980,  requires  utilities 
to  offer  energy  audits  to  small  com- 
mercial establishments  and  to  multi- 
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family    buildings    that    are    centrally 
heated  or  cooled. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  framework 
within  which  States  and  utilities  could 
design  their  own  residential  and  com- 
mercial building  energy  conservation 
programs.  The  bill  would  permit 
States  and  utilities  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  by  offering  a  va- 
riety of  energy  conservation  programs 
in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  audits.  In 
the  past  few  years,  numerous  innova- 
tive energy  conservation  programs 
have  been  developed  by  utilities, 
States,  and  community  groups.  These 
range  from  financing  programs  to  ap- 
pliance rebates  to  the  installation  of 
low-cost,  leak-plugging  items.  Some 
utilities  have  started  to  put  a  mone- 
tary value  on  energy  conservation  by 
paying  contractors  for  the  value  of  the 
energy  saved  in  customers'  homes 
after  the  improvements  have  been 
made.  This  legislation  is  intended  to 
encourage  innovative  programs  in  this 
area  and  thus  does  not  restrict  the 
types  of  approaches  that  may  be  used 
to  any  one  method. 

Under  the  bill,  a  State  may  develop 
an  alternative  plan  that  will  exempt 
its  utilities  from  the  requirements  of 
the  RCS  program.  A  similar  provision 
provides  for  alternative  plans  under 
the  CACS  program. 

The  alternative  plan  must: 

Be  implemented  by  regulated  utili- 
ties, a  State  agency,  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

Provide  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams that  will  reach  5  percent  of  the 
eligible  residential  buildings  in  the 
State.  This  number  is  calculated  based 
on  those  buildings  that  have  not  al- 
ready received  a  conservation  benefit 
under  the  RCS  program,  the  Alterna- 
tive Plan  or  similar  Stale  programs. 

Provide  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams that  will  reduce  energy  use  in 
participants'  homes  by  10  percent  an- 
nually on  average. 

Assure  that  the  programs  provide 
benefits  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
individuals  as  well  as  other  individuals. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  choosing  to  adopt  an  Alter- 
native Plan  hold  a  public  hearing  in 
the  State  before  certifying  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  that  the  State  will 
adopt  such  a  plan. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  regulated  and  nonregulated  utili- 
ties to  adopt  an  Alternative  Plan. 

The  experience  with  the  RCS  pro- 
gram has  been  enormously  varied, 
ranging  from  participation  rates 
among  utilities  of  as  high  as  22  per- 
cent, when  coupled  with  financial  in- 
centives to  customers  to  install  conser- 
vation measures,  to  less  than  one  per- 
cent. While  the  RCS  program  contin- 
ues to  be  an  attractive  program  for 
many  States  and  utilities,  others  be- 
lieve that  alternative  conservation  pro- 
grams will  be  more  effective  in  spur- 
ring interest  among  customers  and  in 
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producing  energy  savings.  This  legisla- 
tion offers  utilities  and  States  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Summary  of  Conservation  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1984 

The  major  amendments  proposed  in  the 
draft  follows: 

TITLE  I— residential  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Extension  o/ announcement  date 

(1)  The  bill  would  extend  the  last  date  re- 
quired for  issuing  program  announcements 
to  utility  customers  from  January  1.  1985  to 
January  1.  1990. 

Elimination  of  arranging  and  listing 
requirements 

(2)  The  bill  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ments that  covered  utilities  arrange  for  the 
installation  and  financing  of  conservation 
measures  and  provide  a  list  of  suppliers, 
contractors  and  financial  institutions  to  res- 
idential customers.  (However  the  bill  does 
not  prohibit  such  activities  by  a  utility). 

Temporary  programs 

( 3 )  The  Secretary  of  Energy  must  approve 
or  disapprove  any  pending  applications  for 
Temporary  Programs  no  later  than  30  days 
after  enactment.  If  the  Secretary  lakes  no 
action  within  30  days,  the  Temporary  Pro- 
gram shall  be  deemed  approved. 

Alternative  State  plan 

(4)  The  bill  creates  an  ■Alternative  Plan" 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the 
RCS  program. 

a.  A  Governor  of  any  state  or  any  slate 
agency  authorized  under  slate  law  may  cer- 
tify to  the  Department  of  Energy  that  the 
stale  will  carry  out  an  Alternative  Plan. 

b.  The  Governor  or  appropriate  stale 
agency  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
Alternative  Plan  with  opportunity  for  oral 
comments  before  certification. 

c.  The  Governor  may  make  his  certifica- 
tion as  soon  as  DOE  has  prescribed  a  form 
for  such  certification  or.  if  no  such  form  is 
available,  as  early  as  90  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

d.  The  Alternative  Plan  must  include  sev- 
eral elements.  The  Plan  shall: 

<1)  Be  implemented  by  utilities,  a  stale 
agency  or  a  combination  of  both. 

(2)  Result  in  the  dissemination  of  general 
energy  conscr\ation  suggestions  to  all  resi- 
dential customers  of  uliilties  in  the  state: 

(3)  Provide  specific  energy  conservation 
suggestions  at  the  request  of  residential  cus- 
tomers or  result  in  energy  conservation  im- 
provements to  the  residents'  homes  through 
other  programs; 

(4)  Result  in  annual  participation  in  the 
Alternative  Program  by  5  percent  of  the  res- 
idential buildings  served  by  the  utilities  in- 
cluded in  the  State  plan.  In  the  case  of  an 
Alternative  Plan  carried  out  by  a  state 
agency,  without  utility  participation,  the 
Plan  shall  result  in  annual  participation  in 
the  Program  by  5  percent  of  the  residential 
buildings  in  the  state  served  by  utilities. 
The  percentage  shall  be  calculated  each 
year  based  on  the  number  of  buildings  that 
have  not  already  received  benefits  under 
the  RCS  program,  the  alternative  program 
or  similar  .state  law: 

(5)  Result  in  average  annual  energy  con- 
sumption reductions  of  at  least  10  percent 
per  household  among  program  participants. 
The  methodology  for  determining  energy 
consumption  reduction  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Governor; 
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(6)  Benefit  individuals  with  low  or  moder- 
ate incomes,  as  well  as  other  individuals: 

(7)  Contain  adequate  procedures  to  assure 
that,  if  a  public  utility  supplies  or  installs 
residential  energy  conservation  measures, 
such  actions  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
Section  216  (which  permits  utility  installa- 
tion and  supply  only  through  independent 
contractors)  and  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  and  rates  of  interest; 

(8)  Contain  adequate  procedures  for  pre- 
venting unfair  deceptive  or  anti-competitive 
acts  or  practices; 

(9)  Be  consistent  with  DOE  Rules  devel- 
oped concerning  unfair,  deceptive  or  anti- 
competitive practices. 

(10 1  Contain  provisions  to  assure  that  any 
person  who  alleges  injury  resulting  from  in- 
adequate implementation  shall  be  entitled 
to  redress  under  state  law  or  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Governor,  or  appropriate 
state  agency. 

Annual  report 

(5)  The  State  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  DOE  describing  implementation  of 
the  Alternative  Plan  and  reporting  on  the 
number  of  buildings  reached  and  energy 
savings  achieved  within  60  days  after  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  to  which  the 
report  applies.  DOE  shall  compile  a  summa- 
ry of  such  annual  reports  to  be  delivered  an- 
nually to  Congress. 

Petition  nghts  and  judicial  proceedings 

1 6)  (a)  A  resident  of  any  slate  in  which  an 
Alternative  Plan  has  been  certified  may. 
after  one  year,  petition  DOE  to  conduct  a 
public  hearing  to  determine  if  the  Alterna- 
tive State  Plan  has  been  adequately  imple- 
mented. 

At  the  time  that  such  a  petition  is  filed, 
the  State  may  opt  to  implement  its  previ- 
ously approved  RCS  plan  and  thus  halt  the 
DOE  hearing  process. 

<b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  adequately  implemented, 
he  shall  initiate  Federal  Standby  authority 
(implementing  the  regular  RCS  program) 
within  90  days  after  the  petition  is  filed. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  initiate  Fed- 
eral Standby  authority  within  90  days,  the 
petitioner  may  bring  the  action  to  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  to  require  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment standby  authority  or  require  the  state 
to  adequately  implement  the  Alternative 
State  Plan. 

(di  An  individual  who  prevails  in  court  in 
an  action  against  the  Secretary  shall  be 
awarded  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs. 

Alternative  utility  plans 

(7)  In  a  state  which  does  not  have  an  Al- 
ternative Plan,  an  individual  regulated  utili- 
ty may  certify  that  it  will  carry  out  an  Al- 
ternative Program  if  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Nonregulated  utilities 

(8)  A  non-regulated  utility  may  be  includ- 
ed in  a  State  Alternative  Plan  only  if  the 
Governor  has  legal  authority  to  include  it 
or  the  non-regulated  utility  elects  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  state  plan.  A  non-regulated 
utility  may  certify  to  DOE  that  it  will  carry 
out  an  Alternative  Plan  if  the  Governor 
does  not  include  it  in  the  state  plan. 

DOE  evaluation  report 

(9)  Every  2  years.  DOE  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  Energy 
Committees  comparing  actual  and  predicted 
energy  savings  under  both  the  RCS  and  Al- 
ternative Programs  and  identifying  the 
most  successful  programs. 
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Dissemination  of  information  by  DOE 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  at  least  annually 
provide  information  to  states  and  utilities, 
including  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion about  the  most  effective  programs. 

TITLE  II— COMMERCIAL  AND  APARTMENT 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

(1)  Utilities  are  prohibited  from  supplying 
and  installing  conservation  measures  to 
commercial  and  multi-family  customers, 
except  through  independent  suppliers  and 
contractors.  (This  provision  is  modeled  after 
the  prohibition  contained  in  the  existing 
law  for  the  RCS  program.) 

(2)  The  bill  creates  an  'Alternative  Plan  " 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the 
CACS  program. 

(3)  The  Governor  of  any  state  or  author- 
ized state  agency  may  certify  to  DOE  that 
the  State  will  carry  out  an  "Alternative 
Plan". 

(4)  The  Governor  or  the  appropriate  state 
agency  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
Alternative  Plan  before  certification. 

Alternative  State  plan 

(5)  The  Alternative  State  Plan  must  meet 
the  following  requirements. 

a.  Be  implemented  by  utilities,  a  state 
agency  or  a  combination  of  both; 

b.  Result  in  dissemination  of  general 
energy  conservation  suggestions  to  all  eligi- 
ble customers  of  utilities  in  the  state; 

c.  Provide  specific  energy  conservation 
suggestions  at  the  request  of  eligible  cus- 
tomers or  result  in  energy  con.servation  im- 
provements through  other  energy  conserva- 
tion programs; 

d.  Result  in  annual  participation  in  the 
Alternative  Program  by  five  percent  of  the 
eligible  customers  of  the  utilities  included  in 
the  plan.  In  the  case  of  an  Alternative  Plan 
carried  out  by  a  state  agency,  without  utili- 
ty participation,  the  Plan  shall  result  in 
annual  participation  in  the  Program  by  5 
percent  of  the  eligible  buildings  in  the  state 
served  by  utilities.  The  percentage  shall  be 
calculated  each  year  based  on  the  number 
of  buildings  that  have  not  already  received 
benefits  under  the  CACS  program,  the  Al- 
ternative Program  or  similar  state  law; 

e.  Result  in  average  annual  energy  con- 
sumption reductions  of  at  least  10  percent 
in  each  of  the  commercial  buildings  and 
multifamily  dwellings  participating  in  the 
program; 

f.  In  the  case  of  multi-family  dwellings, 
benefit  individuals  with  low-  or  moderate-in- 
comes as  well  as  other  individuals; 

g.  Contain  adequate  procedures  for  pre- 
venting unfair,  deceptive  or  anti-competitive 
acts  or  practices. 

h.  Contain  adequate  procedures  to  assure 
that,  if  a  pubic  utility  supplies  or  installs 
energy  conservation  measures,  such  actions 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  Section  713  of 
the  bill  (which  permits  utility  installation 
and  supply  only  through  independent  con- 
tractors) and  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
and  rates  of  interest; 

i.  Be  consistent  with  DOEs  RCS  rules 
concerning  unfair,  deceptive  or  anti-com- 
petitive practices; 

j.  Contain  provisions  to  assure  that  any 
person  who  alleges  injury  resulting  from  in- 
adequate implementation  shall  be  entitled 
to  redress  under  state  law  or  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Governor  or  the  appropri- 
ate state  agency. 

15/  Annual  report 
Same  requirements  as  under  the  RCS  Al- 
ternative Plan. 
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(61  Petition  rights  and  judicial  proceedings 
Same  process  applies  as  described  under 
the  RCS  Alternative  Plan. 

(7)  Alternative  utility  plans 
Same  process  as  described  under  Title  I  of 
bill. 

tSJ  DOE  evaluation  report 
Same  as  Title  I  of  bill. 

f9i  Dissemination  of  information 
Same  as  Title  I  of  bill. 

(10)  The  definition  of  commercial  build- 
ings is  amended  to  include  all  commercial 
buildings  using  less  than  29.300  kilowatt 
hours  per  month.  This  is  the  btu  equivalent 
of  the  gas  use  ceiling  for  commercial  build- 
ings covered  by  the  CACS  program  under 
current  law.  The  current  law  covers  only 
those  buildings  with  electric  use  of  less  than 
4.000  kwh  per  month. 

(11)  The  bill  amends  the  existing  require- 
ment that  utilities  maintain  a  report  of  each 
audit  performed  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
bill  shortens  the  requirement  to  five  years.* 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  ON  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

HON.  DOUG.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  As  we  are 
beginning  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  that  important  legislation,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  consider  once  again  its  im- 
portance to  our  econom.v.  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoNKER)  has  constructively 
underlined  the  need  to  craft  an  export 
control  policy  that  balances  national 
security  concerns  with  our  economic 
needs  in  a  contribution  to  the  April  12, 
1984.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  concur  with  this  gentleman  that  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  throw  away 
export  opportunities  for  no  apprecia- 
ble benefit.  I  commend  to  you  his  ex- 
cellent remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12.  19841 

The  Real  Risk  Is  to  Our  Trade  Balance 
(By  Don  Bonker) 

While  attention  is  focused  on  the  federal 
budget  deficit,  another  record-breaking  defi- 
cit is  just  as  ominous.  The  trade  mercantile 
deficit  for  March  was  $10.7  billion.  It  could 
exceed  $120  billion  for  1984. 

Protectionism,  of  course,  is  not  the  answer 
for  the  long  term.  Ultimately,  the  approach 
will  prove  counterproductive  and  could  lead 
to  a  global  economic  tailspin. 

Our  best  course  is  to  learn  to  compete  toe- 
to-toe  with  our  trading  partners.  Congress 
must  do  its  part  by  providing  legitimate  in- 
centives to  U.S.  exporters,  and  by  removing 
the  self-imposed  barriers  that  now  frustrate 
them. 

The  Export  Administration  Act.  which 
must  be  reauthorized  during  this  Congress, 
brings  into  conflict  two  policy  imperatives— 
to  increase  U.S.  exports,  and  to  prevent  the 


export    of    products    or    technologies    with 
military  applications. 

■yet  even  as  Congress  is  about  to  complete 
the  revising  of  our  export  control  program, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  writing 
ius  own  script  through  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

In  January,  the  Pentagon  greatly  expand- 
ed its  guidelines  and  the  departmental 
structure  involved  in  the  review  of  export  li- 
censes on  technology  items.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  proposed  regulations 
curtailing  the  use  of  omnibus  licenses  that 
expedite  shipments  to  free-world  countries. 
Last  month.  President  Reagan  endorsed  a 
new  program  giving  the  Pentagon  review- 
authority  on  individual  export  licenses  to  a 
dozen  free-world  nations,  and  establishing  a 
six-department  committee  to  make  further 
changes  in  export  licensing. 

In  1982.  the  administration  set  up  'Oper- 
ation Exodus.  "  a  cumbersome  export  con- 
trol program  in  the  Customs  Service  funded 
initially  by  a  Pentagon  grant  of  $30  million. 
With  the  latest  White  House  maneuvers,  we 
now  have  an  expanded  Pentagon  role,  new 
interagency  committees  and  an  endless 
series  of  regulations  and  directives. 

This  is  a  shame,  since  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Malcolm  Baldrigc  has  improved  li- 
censing procedures.  Accusations  that  Com- 
merce has  .somehow  "dropped  the  ball  "  in 
export  enforcement  are  simply  unfounded. 
Even  the  recent  VAX  computer  diversion 
case,  upon  close  .scrutiny,  shows  Commerce 
as  cautious  and  vigilant,  contrary  to  charges 
leveled  by  some  high-ranking  officials.  U.S. 
intelligence  simply  failed  to  pick  up  evi- 
dence of  a  diversion,  despite  repeated  Com- 
merce Department  requests  for  evaluations 
of  the  South  African  buyer. 

The  use  of  economic  sanctions,  futilely.  by 
two  presidents  upset  our  closest  friends. 
Po.ssibly  we  can  minimize  that  problem  if 
"contract  sanctity"  is  preserved  in  the  EAA 
reauthorization  bill. 

Our  allies  are  put  out  by  our  reach  for  ex- 
traterritorial control,  proposed  import  con- 
trols, lack  of  consultation  and  overall  ne- 
glect of  their  concerns.  They  are  tired  of 
being  asked  to  cooperate  on  new  and  ex- 
treme U.S.  export  control  proposals,  which 
they  see  as  contributing  little  to  their  secu- 
rity or  our  own. 

With  the  exception  of  food  and  raw"  mate- 
rials, the  most  sought  after  U.S.  products 
abroad  are  high  technology  items.  That  is 
the  future  in  trade  and  it  happens  to  be 
where  we  have  a  competitive  edge.  But  that 
holds  true  only  so  long  as  we  can  compete 
on  an  equal  basis.  The  administrations  poli- 
cies here,  if  not  checked,  will  impede  our 
export  potential. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  technologies  con- 
tribute to  the  military  capability  of  adver- 
sary nations.  But  rather  than  try  to  control 
all  forms  of  technology  to  all  destinations, 
as  the  administration  appears  intent  on 
doing,  we  should  concentrate  on  preventing 
the  transfer  of  those  with  significant  mili- 
tary applications. 

For  many  high-tech  items,  the  United 
States  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  suppliers. 
Unilateral  export  controls  will  only  curtail 
our  nation's  export  opportunities  while  al- 
lowing other  nations  to  carve  out  lucrative 
new  markets. 

With  our  nation's  trade  deficit  projected 
to  reach  $100  billion  this  year,  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  away  export  opportunities. 
The  White  House  should  cooperate  with 
Congress  in  crafting  an  export  control 
policy  that  balances  national  security  con- 
cerns with  today's  economic  realities.* 
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BILL  WOULD  ALLOW  CLOSER 
LOOK  AT  OIL  MERGERS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would 
enable  the  Government  and  the  public 
to  take  a  closer,  more  deliberate  look 
at  oil  company  megamergers  before 
they  are  approved. 

In  recent  joint  hearings  conducted 
by  my  Commerce  Subcommittee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  Fuels,  we 
heard  troubling  testimony  about  the 
current  wave  of  multibillion  dollar  oil 
company  mergers.  One  of  the  most 
troubling  themes  was  the  inadequacy 
of  the  procedures  under  which  these 
deals  are  being  considered. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
agency  that  has  considered  the  oil 
mergers,  has  had  only  a  few  weeks  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  transac- 
tions with  vast  economic  consequences 
and  far-flung  geographical  impact.  Di- 
vestitures are  mandated  by  the  FTC, 
supposedly  to  eliminate  the  adverse 
competitive  impact  of  a  merger.  Yet 
current  procedure  allows  the  merger 
to  be  approved  many  months  before 
anyone  knows  whether  the  refineries 
or  other  assets  to  be  divested  will  be 
purchased  and  maintained  as  viable 
competitive  businesses. 

By  that  time  the  merging  companies 
will  likely  have  so  integrated  their  op- 
erations that  undoing  the  transaction 
would  be  like  un.scrambling  the  eggs  of 
an  omelette.  It  may  become  clear, 
when  it  is  far  too  late,  that  employ- 
ment, competition,  and  community  life 
have  been  irreparably  damaged  by  di- 
vestitures that  would  not  work.  More- 
over, the  merger  approval  that  allows 
the  eggs  to  be  scrambled  takes  place 
without  any  sub.sequent  waiting  period 
during  which  private  parties  or  state 
attorneys  general  can  evaluate  the 
final  arrangements  and  determine 
whether  they  should  resort  to  anti- 
trust litigation  to  preserve  their 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
games  of  dice  and  blindman's  buff  in 
which  the  government  is  allowing  a 
few  giant  companies  to  map  industrial 
policy  and  dictate  the  future  of  energy 
and  national  security  policy  for  the 
American  people.  The  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  deal  with  these  problems 
in  a  straightforward  way. 

Currently,  a  large  merger  is  subject 
to  a  waiting  period  during  which  the 
FTC  evaluates  the  merger  and  decides 
whether  to  seek  to  block  it  through  an 
administrative  proceeding  or  court 
action.  Under  current  law-,  the  waiting 
period  can  be  as  short  as  10  days  from 
the  time  the  merging  companies  pro- 
vide all  the  information  requested  by 
the  Commission.  If,  rather  than  seek- 
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ing  to  block  a  merger,  the  FTC  pro- 
poses to  allow  it,  conditional  upon  cer- 
tain divestitures,  the  FTC  negotiates 
an  agreement  with  the  merger  parties 
known  as  a  consent  agreement.  The 
proposed  agreement  is  published  for 
60  days  of  public  comment  and  then 
often  made  final  without  change,  al- 
lowing the  integration  of  the  compa- 
nies to  take  place  without  any  further 
delay.  Subsequently,  over  a  period  of 
many  months,  attempts  are  made  to 
sell  off  the  assets  the  FTC  has  ordered 
divested  pursuant  to  the  consent  agre- 
ment. 

Under  my  bill,  the  FTC  would  have 
the  discretion  to  extend  the  initial 
waiting  period  for  up  to  60  days  in  the 
case  of  any  company  with  sales  or 
assets  over  $2  billion.  This  would 
create  a  more  realistic  time  period  for 
initial  evaluation  of  any  large  merger. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  applies  only  to 
mergers  involving  substantial  energy 
reserve  holders,  defined  so  as  to  in- 
clude roughly  the  top  50  oil  compa- 
nies. It  is  with  respect  to  such  mergers 
that  our  hearings  raised  the  most  seri- 
ous questions  about  current  proce- 
dures. 

Under  the  bill,  if  a  consent  agree- 
ment or  court  order  provides  for  a  di- 
vestiture, the  agreement  or  order  may 
not  become  final  until  the  divestiture 
is  approved.  If  the  divestiture  is  not 
approved,  the  agreement  can  be  re- 
scinded and  the  FTC  can  move  to 
block  the  merger.  Thus,  the  bill  in- 
sures that  instead  of  approving  a 
merger  and  hoping  the  divestitures 
will  work  out  all  right,  the  approval  of 
the  merger  is  contingent  on  approval 
of  the  divestitures. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  that 
until  60  days  after  final  approval  of 
the  merger,  the  merging  parties  must 
be  held  separate— that  is,  maintained 
as  separate,  viable  entities.  This  .serves 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  if  it  is 
found  that  the  divest ures  will  not 
work,  the  eggs  are  not  scrambled,  and 
the  merger  can  be  undone.  By  continu- 
ing the  hold  separate  until  60  days 
after  the  approval  of  the  merger,  the 
bill  also  gives  private  parties  and  State 
attorneys  general  an  opportunity, 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  evaluate  the 
final  arrangements  to  determine 
whether  they  should  institute  anti- 
trust litigation  to  preserve  their 
rights.  The  bill  applies  to  consent 
agreements  proposed  after  January  1, 
1984. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  bill  is  a  very 
moderate  measure.  It  does  not  stop  a 
single  merger.  All  it  does  is  insure  that 
the  current  process  will  be  undertaken 
with  greater  deliberation.  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  much  stronger  med- 
icine is  not  required.  That  is  why  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5153  to  create  a  morato- 
rium on  big  oil  mergers,  so  we  can 
assess  whether  stronger  measures  are 
needed.  (See  March  15.  1984,  Congres- 
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sioNAL  Record  5801.)  At  a  minimum, 
however,  it  is  now  evident  that  when 
these  mergers  ?.re  allowed  to  proceed, 
the  current  stampede  must  end  and 
there  must  be  substituted  a  process  in- 
volving greater  deliberation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  as  a  first  step  in  reasserting  the 
public  interest  regarding  the  current 
restructuring  of  the  oil  industry  and 
the  immense  consequences  that  may 
follow.* 
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and  rewarding  as  those  he  has  given  to 
Santa  Clara  County.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
TERRENCE  TODMAN 


SUPERINTENDENT  GLENN 
HOFFMANN  RETIRES 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  pay  tribute  to 
Glenn  W.  Hoffmann,  Santa  Clara 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  Glenn 
has  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Santa  Clara  County  with 
dedication  for  17  years.  He  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  retirement  banquet  on  May 
4,  1984. 

We  have  been  fortunate  to  work 
with  Glenn  in  the  interests  of  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
passed  through  the  county's  schools. 
We  have  witnessed  the  total  commit- 
ment Glenn  has  brought  to  his  posi- 
tion and  to  the  students  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  His  deep  concern  for 
the  education  of  the  school  children  in 
the  county  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  us.  and  no  doubt,  on  the  many 
young  people  who  have  benefited  di- 
rectly from  his  hard  work. 

Glenn's  guidance  and  wisdom  has 
shaped  the  county  school  system  into 
one  of  the  most  innovative  and  exem- 
plary school  districts  in  the  country. 
So  we  bring  this  retirement  news  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  with  a 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  sadness.  We 
are  sad  to  lose  the  full  time  services  of 
a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Glenn  Hoff- 
mann. They  are  not  easy  to  come  by. 
Yet  although  Glenn  will  be  stepping 
down  from  his  official  duties  as  super- 
intendent, we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
he  will  continue  to  participate  in  the 
mission  of  the  county  schools  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  county  school  district. 

We  know  that  Glenn's  semiretire- 
ment  will  afford  him  the  opportunity 
to  spend  cherished  time  with  his 
family  and  pursue  his  diverse  hobbies. 
It  is  truely  a  rare  man  who  combines  a 
love  of  flying  and  golf  with  a  passion 
for  creating  cut  glass  works  of  art.  We 
know  our  affiliation  with  Glenn  will 
not  end  with  his  departure  from  the 
superintendent's  post.  We  are  grateful 
for  his  friendship  and  his  service  to 
our  students  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
over  the  pa::t  17  years.  We  hope  that 
his  years  of  retirement  will  be  as  rich 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31.  the  people  of  the  "Virgin  Is- 
lands commemorated  the  77th  anni- 
versary of  "Transfer  Day,"  that  day  in 
1917  on  which  the  United  States  of 
America  formerly  took  Ownership  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark.  To 
mark  the  anniversary  this  year.  Virgin 
Islanders  United  paid  tribute  at  a  spe- 
cial testimonial  dinner  to  the  Honora- 
ble Terrence  A.  Todman,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark.  That  decision 
could  not  have  been  more  appropriate 
and  I  highly  commend  Edward  Phil- 
lips, the  president  of  this  new  organi- 
zation, and  its  membership  for  their 
decision. 

For  Ambassador  Todman  is  a  Virgin 
Islander,  born  on  St.  Thomas  9  years 
after  that  historic  Transfer  Day,  1917. 
He  is  the  highest  ranking  Virgin  Is- 
lander in  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
indeed,  the  highest  ranking  black  dip- 
lomat in  the  United  States.  That  this 
native  son  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
should  now  be  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Denmark  is  an  historical  full  circle, 
and  speaks  volumes  of  our  achieve- 
ments as  Virgin  Islanders  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Amba.ssador  Todman  is  a  career  dip- 
lomat of  the  highest  calibre.  He  began 
his  diplomatic  career  in  1952  in  the 
State  Departments  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  as 
Desk  Officer  for  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Nepal.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Trusteeship  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs 
and  served  as  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Petitions  and  Rural  Economic 
Development  Committees  of  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  assignments  as  Political  Offi- 
cer in  New  Delhi,  Tunis,  and  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Togo,  and 
then  a  return  to  Washington  as  Coun- 
try Director  for  Kenya,  Tanzania, 
Uganda,  and  the  Seychelles, 

He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
was  Ambassador  to  Chad  from  1969- 
72,  to  Guinea  from  1972-75  and  to 
Costa  Rica  from  1975-77. 

In  July  1978  he  became  Ambassador 
Co  Spain,  and  performed  so  admirably 
and  ably  in  that  office,  particularly  in 
his  negotiations  on  the  Defense 
Treaty  with  Spain,  that  he  was  asked 
to  stay  in  his  post  in  1981.  That  his 
special  abilities  and  professionalism 
were  recognized  by  President  Reagan 
in   retaining  Ambassador  Todman   at 
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his  post  until  the  treaty  negotiations 
were  completed  is  a  credit  to  this  ad- 
ministration. But  that  Ambassador 
Todman  received  from  Spain  one  of  its 
highest  awards,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Highest  Order  of  Isabela  la  Cato- 
lica,  in  1983.  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ice, and  yet  received  no  special  recog- 
nition from  our  Government  is  indeed 
a  disappointment. 

I  would  urge  that  the  President  give 
every  consideration  to  singling  out  the 
achievements  of  Ambassador  Todman. 
For  his  career  is  a  tribute  to  what 
America  stands  for,  to  the  very  best  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  He  is  a 
credit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  We  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  are  rightly  proud  of 
Terrence  Todman  and  we  would  hope 
that  we  could  join  with  our  fellow 
Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  man  through  a  national 
honor  that  he  so  well  deserves.  I  would 
urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
support  me  in  asking  the  President  to 
consider  this  request.* 


EDITH  S.  HUSTON  NAMED  OUT- 
STANDING CITIZEN  OF 
GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exemplary  citizen  of 
Gloucester  County,  Edith  S.  Huston.  I 
join  with  the  Holly  Shores  Girl  Scout 
Council  in  honoring  her  as  "Outstand- 
ing Citizen  of  Gloucester  County." 
She  will  be  honored  on  Thursday. 
April  12  at  the  council's  annual  "Super 
Supporters  Dinner."  being  held  at 
Ballys  Park  Place  Casino  Hotel  in  At- 
lantic City. 

Edith  Huston  is  secretary  of  Glass- 
boro  State  College.  a.ssistant  to  the  in- 
stitution's president  and  onbudsman 
of  Glassboro  State  College.  She  cur- 
rently carries  the  distinction  as  the 
employee  with  the  longest  years  of 
service— 37  '2  years— at  Glassboro 
State  College. 

Edith  is  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  Officers  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Gloucester 
County  United  Way.  She  was  elected 
the  first  woman  president  of  the 
Gloucester  County  United  Way  in 
1979.  and  held  that  position  until  1981. 
She  was  also  the  first  woman  foreman 
of  the  Gloucester  County  Grand  Jury. 

Other  community  and  civic  organiza- 
tions with  Edith  has  been  actively  as- 
sociated include,  as  member:  board  of 
directors  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Retarded  Citizens  Association;  the  Ju- 
venile Problems  Committee  in  Pitman; 
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and,  the  Pitman  Methodist  Church. 
She  cochaired  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee for  Glassboro  State  College  and 
the  Borough  of  Glassboro. 

Edith  Huston  has  been  honored  with 
numerous  awards  and  citations,  in- 
cluding the  President's  Award  from 
the  Gloucester  County  United  Way 
and  the  Glassboro  State  College  Out- 
standing Employee  of  the  Year  Award. 

Vernon  Huston.  Ediths  husband  is 
assistant  dean  of  Community  Services 
at  Gloucester  County  College.* 


IRRESPONSIBLE  USE  OF  EXIT 
POLLS 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  an  editorial  from  the 
April  5,  1984,  editorial  of  the  New- 
York  Times, 

As  we  proceed  through  this  election 
year  and  this  .season  of  primaries,  we 
are  repeatedly  assaulted  by  premature 
reports  of  so-called  exit  polls.  The 
early  use  of  such  polls  is  damaging,  it 
is  truly  irresponsible,  and  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  oroad  regulation  of  the  use  of 
such  data. 

I  commend  to  you  this  analysis  of 
the  problem. 

[From  the  New  York  Time.s.  Apr.  5.  1984] 

Democracy  Enlarged;  Also  Polluted 
cheating  the  voters  on  the  evening  news 

Sometimes,  to  those  of  us  in  the  print 
branch  of  the  news  busine.ss.  television  can 
be  an  exa-sperating  cousin.  We  share  many 
interests  and  problems  with  TV  news  and 
just  two  da.vs  ago  advocated  freeing  its  polit- 
ical coverage  from  Government  regulation. 
But  that  very  night,  election  night  in  New- 
York— and  hours  before  the  polls  clo.sed 
the  networks  were  pronouncing  magisterial- 
ly that  it  was  a  big  night  for  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  Don't  they  see  this  as  an  abuse  of  the 
Vote?  Don't  they  hear  the  properly  angry 
reaction  bubbling  up  around  the  country? 

The  issue  is  not  accuracy.  The  Tuesday  re- 
ports, based  on  exit  polls,  w'ere  correct.  And 
the  issue  should  not  be  exit  polling,  an  in- 
valuable tool  for  finding  out  why  people 
vote  the  way  they  do.  The  issue  is  the  abu.se 
of  exit  polls. 

Besides  analyzing  the  vote,  exit  polls  can 
be  used  to  anticipate  the  results  before  the 
voting  has  ended.  And  if  the  findings  are  re- 
ported while  people  are  still  voting,  that 
risks  infecting  the  outcome.  What  are 
people  apt  to  do  when  they  hear  that  their 
candidate's  way  ahead— or  behind?  Not  vote. 
And  that  can  alter  the  outcome,  if  not  for 
those  candidates  then  for  others  on  the 
ballot. 

TV  news  knows  all  that,  and  responsible 
broadcasters  assert  that  they  will  wait  until 
the  voting  booths  close  before  divulging 
their  exit  polls.  But  they  are  cheating  on 
that  resolve,  as  can  be  seen  in  excerpts  from 
the  7  o'clock  news  Tuesday  night. 

The  boldest  report  was  on  NBC;  "In  New- 
York,  where  the  polls  are  still  open,  Mon- 
dale  appears  to  be  w-inning  by  a  decisive 
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margin.  Interviews  with  voters  leaving  the 
polling  places  indicate  that  Mondale  is  the 
first  choice  of  most  groups.  "  Note  the  words 
winning  and  decisive.  The  language  was 
more  measured  on  CBS  ('This  may  be  a  big 
night  for  Walter  Mondale  and  Jesse  Jack- 
son ")  and  ABC  ("It  appears  to  be  going  well 
for  Walter  Mondale").  Appears  from  what? 
On  all  three  networks,  the  point  was  unmis- 
takable: Sure,  dear  viewer,  there  are  two 
hours  of  voting  left,  but  never  mind,  things 
are  all  wrapped  up. 

Democracy  depends  on  a  free  press  be- 
cause the  public  needs  unfettered  access  to 
news.  But  democracy  also  depends  on  an  un- 
tainted vote,  and  premature  reporting  of 
exit  polls  can  taint  the  vote.  Fearing  that. 
Washington  state  passed  a  law  last  year  to 
keep  poll-takers  away  from  voters,  a  law 
that  this  new-spaper  and  others  are  chal- 
lenging in  Federal  court.  Florida  and  Hawaii 
have  passed  similar  laws:  Massachusetts  is 
thinking  about  it. 

Such  regulation  is  deeply  offensive  be- 
cause it  inserts  a  governmental  nose  into  re- 
porting and  because  exit  polls,  which  The 
Times  conducts  with  CBS.  contribute  so 
much  to  public  understanding  of  the  elec- 
toral process.  The  polls  deserve  protection— 
and  the  best  protection  would  be  for  broad- 
cast journalists  to  report  them  responsibly, 
which,  most  of  all.  means  after  the  voting 
has  ended. 

If  broadcasters  keep  rushing  to  use  exit 
polls  to  predict  that  so-and-so  will  win. 
they'll  unleash  an  avalanche  of  outrage. 
That  would  risk  wiping  out  the  good,  irre- 
placeable data  about  the  vote,  along  with 
the  bad,  and  for  what?  Does  any  TV  news 
executive  believe  that  would  improve  politi- 
cal reporting?* 
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HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
*  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, the  Indian  Tribal  Government 
Tax  Status  Amendments  of  1984. 

This  bill  puts  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments on  the  same  tax  footing  as 
Slate  governments  in  three  respects; 
First,  it  maintains  the  existing  author- 
ity for  tribes  to  issue  public  purpose 
bonds,  second,  it  enables  Indian  tribal 
governments  to  issue  industrial  devel- 
opment and  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
on  the  same  basis  as  State  govern- 
ments, and  third,  it  treats  tribal  gov- 
ernments like  State  governments  for 
tax  purposes  with  respect  to  accident 
and  health  plans,  appearances  before 
legislatures.  discount  obligations, 
death  taxes,  and  collection  of  individ- 
ual income  taxes. 

Essentially.  these  amendments 
insure  that  Indian  tribal  governments 
will  rightfully  enjoy  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  State  governments  for 
the  purposes  defined  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  does  so  only  by  placing  on  tribal 
governments  the  same  restrictions  and 
limitations  which  now  apply— or  which 
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will  apply  if  H.R.  4170  is  enacted-to 
State  governments.  So  in  that  sense, 
the  bill  does  not  break  new  ground  for 
tribal  tax  treatment— except  to  treat 
tribal  governments  equitably. 

The  bill  carefully  defines  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  tribal  govern- 
ments can  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment and  mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 
Substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
any  bond  issue  must  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  located  on  the  reser- 
vation of  the  issuing  tribe.  Indian 
tribes  would  be  subject  to  the  H.R. 
4170  restrictions  with  two  exceptions. 
First,  because  the  population  of  most 
tribes  is  so  small,  the  volume  limita- 
tion for  industrial  development  bonds 
will  be  $7,5  million  per  tribe  rather 
than  $150  per  resident.  Similarly,  be- 
cause Indian  tribal  governments  have 
not  issued  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  in 
the  past,  a  volume  limitation  of  $7.5 
million  per  tribe  is  imposed. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  industrial 
development  and  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  it  is  time  to  treat  tribal  govern- 
ments like  State  governments.  If  we 
expect  tribal  governments  to  become 
economically  self-sufficient,  they  de- 
serve to  use  the  same  economic  devel- 
opment tools  available  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  text  of  the  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment tax  status  amendments  and  an 
explanatory  analysis  follow. 

H.R.  5450 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  expand  and  make  permanent 
the  purposes  for  which  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments are  treated  as  States  under  such 
Code 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKITION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OK  19.-.4 
l(»l)E 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax 
Status  Amendments  of  1984  ". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code —Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  EXPANSION  OK  PIRPOSES  KOK  WHICH 
INDIAN  TRIKAI.  (iOVEKNMKNT  TRE^T- 
KD  AS  STATES 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section 
7871(a)  (relating  to  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments treated  as  States"  for  certain  pur- 
poses) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(6)  for  purposes  of— 
(A)  section   24(c)(4)   (defining  State   for 
purposes  of  credit  for  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  public  offices). 

■(B)  section  105(e)  (relating  to  accident 
and  health  plans). 

■■(C)  section  117(b)(2)(A)  (relating  to 
scholarships  and  fellowship  grants). 

■•(D)  section  162(e)  (relating  to  appear- 
ances, etc..  with  respect  to  legislation). 

■■(E)  section  403(b)(l)(A)(ii)  (relating  to 
the  taxation  of  contributions  of  certain  em- 
ployers for  employee  annuities). 
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■■(F)  section  454(b)(2)  (relating  to  discount 
obligations),  and 

■(G)  sections  2011  and  2053(d)  (relating  to 
death  taxes);  and". 

(b)  Authority  To  Elect  Colij:ction  of 
Tribal  Individual  Income  Taxes  by  United 
States.— Subsection  (a)  of  .section  7871  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •;  and  ".  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  for  purposes  of  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 64  (relating  to  Federal  collection  of  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  by  agreement)." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sub.section  (j)  of  section  162  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■(3)  For  deductibility  of  expenses  for  ap- 
pearances before  Indian  tribal  governing 
bodies  (or  the  governing  bodies  of  political 
subdivisions  thereof),  see  section  7871." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  2053(d)(3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(B)  Cross  References.— 

■•(1)  For  deductibility  of  death  taxes  im- 
posed by  Indian  tribal  governments,  see  sec- 
tion 7871. 

■■(ii)  For  the  effect  of  a  deduction  taken 
under  this  subsection  on  the  credit  for  State 
death  taxes,  see  section  2011(e). 

■■(iii)  For  the  effect  of  a  deduction  taken 
under  this  subsection  on  the  credit  for  for- 
eign death  taxes,  see  section  2014(f)." 

SK(    :i.  .AiTHdKiTV  TO  is.><i  K  mokt(;a(;k  bonds 

AM)  IVnrsTKlAI,  DKVK.I.OI'MKNT 
HO.M)S  I  NHKK  KKSTRICXroNS  APHI.I- 
CABl.K  TO  STXTKS  AND  CKRTAIS 
OTHKR  KKSTKIt-riONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
7871  (relating  to  additional  requirements 
for  tax-exempt  bonds)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'(c)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Tax- 
Exempt  Bonds.— 

"(1)  Industrial  development  bonds  may 

BE  issued  with  RESPECT  TO  FACILITIES  ON  RES- 
ERVATION.—An  industrial  development  bond 
issued  by  an  Indian  tribal  government  (or 
subdivision  thereof)  may  be  treated  as  an 
obligation  described  in  section  103(a)  only  if 
substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Issue 
are  or  will  be  used  primarily  with  respect  to 
facilities  located  on  a  reservation  over 
which  such  Indian  tribal  government  has 
governmental  jurisdiction. 
■■(2)  Private  activity  bond  limit.— 
■•(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
103(n),  the  State  ceiling  applicable  to  any 
Indian  tribal  government  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  $7,500,000. 

"(B)  Allocation  of  limit  among  subdivi- 
sions.—In  lieu  of  the  rules  contained  in 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  of  section 
103(n).  the  State  ceiling  applicable  to  any 
Indian  tribal  government  may  be  allocated 
among  the  subdivisions  of  such  government 
under  any  formula  adopted  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  of  such  government. 
■■(3)  Limit  on  mortgage  bonds.— 
■(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
103A(g).  the  State  ceiling  applicable  to  any 
Indian  tribal  government  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  $7,500,000. 

■(B)  Allocation  of  limit  among  subdivi- 
sions.—In  lieu  of  the  rules  contained  in 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (7)  of  section 
103A(g),  the  State  ceiling  applicable  to  any 
Indian  tribal  government  may  be  allocated 
among  the  subdivisions  of  such  government 
under  any  formula  adopted  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  of  such  government. 
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■(4)    Other    obligations    may    be    issued 

ONLY  with  respect  TO  ESSENTIAL  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL FUNCTIONS.— 

■■(A)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  <B).  an  obligation  issued  by 
an  Indian  tribal  government  (or  subdivision 
thereof)  may  be  treated  as  an  obligation  de- 
scribed in  section  103ia)  only  if  such  obliga- 
tion is  part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
exercise  of  any  e.ssential  governmental  func- 
tion of  such  government. 

■(B)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

■■(i)  an  industrial  development  bond. 

■■(ill  a  qualified  mortgage  bond  (as  defined 
In  section  103A(c))  and  a  qualified  veterans' 
mortgage  bond  (as  defined  in  such  section), 
and 

■■(ill)  an  obligation  (other  than  an  indus- 
trial development  bond)  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E)  or  (G)  of  section  103(b)(4). 
but  only  if— 

■■(I)  the  trade  or  business  in  which  the  fa- 
cilities described  in  such  subparagraph  are 
to  be  u.sed  is  carried  on  by  the  Indian  tribal 
government  (or  subdivision  thereof)  issuing 
the  obligation,  and 

■■(II)  substantially  all  of  the  service  area 
of  such  facilities  is  a  part  of  a  reservation 
over  which  such  government  has  govern- 
mental jurisdiction. 

■(5)  Reservation.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  reservation' 
means  any  area— 

■■(i)  reserved  by  treaty.  Federal  statute,  or 
Executive  Order  as  an  Indian  reservation,  or 

■■(ii)  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  an  Indian  reservation. 

■■(B)  Certain  contiguous  areas  includ- 
ed.—Such  term  includes  any  area— 

"(i)  which  is  contiguous  to  a  reservation 
(as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)). 

■■(ii)  which  was  acquired  in  trust  for  an 
Indian  tribe,  and 

■■(iii)  which  is  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  part  of  the  reservation 
referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

■■(C)  Special  rules  with  respect  to  Okla- 
homa AND  ALASKA.— Such  term  includes  any 
area  in  Oklahoma  or  Alaska  which  Is  Indian 
country  (as  defined  in  section  1151  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code). 

■■(6)  Other  definitions.— Any  term  used 
in  this  subsection  which  Is  also  used  in  sec- 
tion 103  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  103." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragaph  (4)  of  section  7871(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
■'and  section  103A  (relating  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds) ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  7871(a).  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (Ci  through 
(H).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

■■(B)  section  25  (relating  to  interest  on  cer- 
tain home  mortgages).". 

SEC.  4.  KILKS  TRK.ATIN(.  INDIAN  TKIHXI.  (.(IVKRN- 
MKNTS  as  STATKS  MADK  I'KKMANKNT. 

Section  204  of  the  Indian  Tribal  Govern- 
mental Tax  Status  Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January  1. 
1985.  "  each  place  it  appears,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'.  and  shall  cease  to 
apply  at  the  close  of  December  31.  1984"  in 
paragraph  '5)  thereof. 
SKt    V  KKKK(TI\K  DATK 

(a)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act— 
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(1)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other 
than  sections  103  and  103A  thereof)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1985. 

(2)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  section  103  or 
103A  of  such  Code,  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  chapter  11  of 
such  Code,  shall  apply  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(4)  insofar  as  they  relate  to  subchapter  E 
of  chapter  64  of  such  Code,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1985. 

(b)  References  to  1954  Code.— Any  refer- 
ence in  this  Act.  or  in  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference 
to  such  Code  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives)  to  H.R.  4170  of  the  98th 
Congress. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  title:  AMENDMENTS  TO  1954 
CODE 
The  bill  provides  that  it  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax 
Status  Amendments  of  1984."  All  amend- 
ments made  by  the  bill  are  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  H.R. 
4170. 

SECTION  2.  EXPANSION  OF  PURPOSES  FOR 
WHICH  INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS  ARE 
TREATED  AS  STATES 

The  bill  expands  the  areas  for  which 
Indian  tribal  governments  will  be  treated  as 
states  for  purposes  of  the  Code.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  purposes  for  which  tribal  gov- 
ernments will  be  treated  as  states  which 
were  not  included  in  the  1982  Indian  Tribal 
Governmental  Tax  Status  Act. 

Accident  and  health  plans 
Under  Section  105  of  the  Code,  income  re- 
ceived from  a  sickness  and  disability  fund 
maintained  under  stale  law  Is  not  Included 
in  a  taxpayer's  gross  income  under  certain 
circumstances.  Under  the  bill,  income  re- 
ceived from  a  sickness  and  disability  fund 
maintained  under  the  law  of  an  Indian 
tribal  government  will  be  treated  Identical- 
ly. 

Appearances  with  respect  to  legislation 
Under  the  bill,  a  deduction  will  be  allowed 
for  expen.ses  paid  or  Incurred  in  carrying  on 
a  trade  or  business  in  direct  connection  with 
appearances  before,  submission  of  state- 
ments to.  or  sending  communications  to.  the 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian 
tribe  with  respect  to  legislation  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  taxpayer.  The  deduction  cur- 
rently exists  for  such  expen.ses  incurred  in 
direct  connection  with  appearances,  etc.. 
before  Congress,  state  legislatures  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof  under  Section 
a62(e)of  the  Code. 

Discount  obligations 
Under  Section  454(b)(2).  the  amount  of 
discount  reportable  as  income  for  short- 
term  di.scount  obligations  i.ssued  by  states 
does  not  accrue  until  the  obligation  is  paid 
at  maturity,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Under  the  bill,  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
discount  obligations  issued  by  Indian  tribal 
governments. 


Death  taxes 

Under  the  bill,  credits  and  deductions  for 
tribal  death  taxes  are  allowed  for  purposes 
of  determining  Federal  estate  tax  liability 
to  the  .same  extent  that  such  credits  and  de- 
ductions are  allowed  for  state  death  taxes 
under  Sections  2011  and  2053(d)  of  the 
Code. 

Collection  of  individual  income  tajces  by  the 
United  States. 

Under  sul)chapter  E  of  chapter  64  of  the 
Code,  states  may  make  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Federal  col- 
lection of  state  income  taxes.  Under  the  bill. 
Indian  tribal  governments  also  would  be  eli- 
gible to  make  agreements  for  Federal  collec- 
tion of  tribal  income  taxes. 

SECTION  3.  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS  ISSUED  BY 
INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Under  the  bill.  Indian  tribal  governments 
will  be  able  to  i.ssue  industrial,  development 
bonds  on  the  .same  terms  as  state  govern- 
ments, with  certain  exceptions.  Additional- 
ly. Indian  tribal  governments  will  be  author- 
ized to  issue  tax-exempt  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  the  mortgage 
credit  certificates  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4170  should  the  amendment 
become  lav.  Substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  bond  i.ssue  by  an  Indian  tribal 
government  must  be  used  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities located  on  the  reservation  of  the  is- 
suing tribe. 

Tribal  governments  generally  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  as  are  applicable  to  stales.  The  bill 
specifically  incorporates  any  amendments  to 
the  Code  which  may  be  made  by  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R. 
4170  of  the  98lh  Congress,  .so  that  Indian 
tribal  governments  will  be  subject  to  the 
H.R.  4170  restrictions  with  two  narrow  ex- 
ceptions. First,  because  the  population  of 
most  tribes  is  so  small,  the  volume  limita- 
tion for  Industrial  development  bonds  will 
be  $7.5  million  per  tribe  rather  than  $150 
per  resident.  Similarly,  because  Indian 
tribal  governments  have  not  issued  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds  in  the  past,  a  volume 
limitation  of  $7.5  million  per  tribe  is  im- 
posed rather  than  a  limitation  based  on  a 
percentage  of  mortgages  issued  In  the  previ- 
ous three  years.  The  second  exception  is 
that  the  governing  body  of  each  tribal  gov- 
ernment will  decide  how  the  volume  limita- 
tion will  be  allocated  among  tribal  subdivi- 
sions. 

The  bill  also  will  allow  bonds  issued  by 
Indian  tribes  to  be  tax-exempt  if  the  pro- 
ceeds are  used  for  a  utility-type  activity. 
This  provision  is  meant  to  clarify  the  1982 
Act.  The  Act  allowed  tribes  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  if  the  proceeds  were  devoted 
to  an  essential  governmental  function.  The 
Conference  Committee  Report  indicates 
that  public  utility  activities  are  essential 
governmental  functions,  but  the  1982  Act 
does  not  explicitly  so  state.  The  bill  there- 
fore clarifies  the  intent  of  the  1982  Act.  A 
utility-type  activity  includes  the  furnishing 
or  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas.  water  or 
sewage  disposal  services.  The  tax  exemption 
applies  only  if  the  activity  provides  substan- 
tially all  of  Its  service  on  the  issuing  tribe's 
reservation. 

For  purposes  of  the  tax-exempt  Interest 
provisions,  a  tribe's  reservation  generally  is 
the  area  reserved  by  treaty.  Federal  statute. 
or  executive  order  for  that  tribe.  In  addi- 
tion, when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  des- 
ignates an  area  as  a  reservation  for  a  tribe, 
that  area  is  to  be  treated  as  that  tribe's  res- 
ervation for  these  purposes.  With  regard  to 
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Indian  tribal  governments  in  Oklahoma,  the 
tribe's  reservation  is  to  be  those  areas  which 
are  "Indian  country"  under  18  U.S.C.  §  1151 
and  over  which  the  issuing  tribal  govern- 
ment has  governmental  jurisdiction.  Section 
1151  of  title  18  generally  provides  that  trust 
and  restricted  Indian  lands  owned  by  a  tribe 
or  individual  Indian  Is  'Indian  country.  "  as 
is  any  'dependent  Indian  community.  "  Be- 
cause the  lands  reserved  for  the  Mellakatla 
Indian  Community  constitute  the  only  res- 
ervation in  Alaska,  the  definition  of  Indian 
country  "  at  18  U.S.C.  §  1151  also  will  be  the 
definition  of  reservation  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying this  section  to  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments in  Alaska. 

SECTION  4.  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  INDIAN 
TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTAL  TAX  STATUS  ACT  OF  1982 

This  section  permanently  reauthorizes  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Tribal  Governmen- 
tal Tax  Status  Act  of  1982.  as  amended  by 
this  bill. 

SECTION  5.  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

The  provisions  regarding  bonds  Issued  by 
Indian  tribal  governments  will  apply  to  obli- 
gations Issued  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Other  amendments  to  chapter  1  of  the 
Code  will  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  december  31.  1985.  The  amendments 
regarding  chapter  11  of  the  Code  will  apply 
to  the  estates  of  descendents  dying  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  amendments  relat- 
ing to  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  D  of  the 
Code  will  take  effect  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  amendment  to  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  64  of  the  Code  will 
take  effect  on  January  1.  )985.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VERMONT 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  'Vermont 
Medical  Society  which  this  year  is 
celebrating  its  200th  anniversary. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  grappling 
with  the  thorny  issues  of  controlling 
medical  costs,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  remember  the  extraordinary 
contributions  of  physicians  to  our  soci- 
ety and  standard  of  living.  Medicine 
has  gone  through  not  one  but  several 
revolutions  since  Jonas  Fay  and  Lewis 
Beebe  petitioned  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  Vermont  and 
were  granted  a  charter  as  the  First 
Medical  Society  of  Vermont. 

The  profession  then  was  far  re- 
moved from  that  today.  As  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Vermont 
wrote  some  years  later.  "Of  all  the 
methods  of  gaining  livelihood  invented 
by  Yankee  ingenuity,  no  one  secures 
its  object  so  effectively  and  with  so 
little  expense  of  mental  labour  as 
turning  doctor".  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  my  friends 
who  are  physicians  would  argue  that 
Professor  Lincoln  overlooked  the 
method  of  "turning  politician."  That 
aside,   I   would   like   to   heartily   com- 
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mend  the  members  of  the  Vermont 
Medical  Society  for  their  proud  histo- 
ry, and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  on  the  problems  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  now  quote  to  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  general  assem- 
bly's resolution. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SOCIETY  BY  THE  NAME 
OF  THE  FIRST  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  VERMONT 

October  25th  1784 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  State. 
that  the  professors  of  the  Medical  Art. 
should  receive  all  proper  encouragement,  to 
excite  them  to  improve  and  to  acquire  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  a  Science  so  In- 
teresting to  those  who  may  be  in  distress 
through  indisposition  of  body  and  Limbs; 

And  Whereas  it  appears  by  a  Petition 
Signed  Jonas  Fay  and  Lewis  Beebe  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  a  number  of  Gentlemen 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  In  the  Counties  of 
Bennington  and  Rutland  and  pans  Adja- 
cent, to  wit:  Nathaniel  Dickinson.  Scth 
Alden.  Samuel  Huntington.  Elisha  Baker. 
Lemuel  Chipman.  William  Johnston.  Wil- 
liam Gould.  Aaron  Hastings.  Zina  Hitch- 
cock. Silas  Holbrook.  William  Woolcott. 
Ezra  Baker.  Ebenezer  Tolman,  Ezeklel 
Porter  and  Jocab  Roeback.  that  they  did  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  August  1784  form 
them.selves  Into  a  Medical  Association,  and 
framed  a  Constitution  for  the  Government 
thereof,  and  by  their  Petition  dated  the 
tenth  day  of  September  following  pray'd 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  patronize  & 
Establish  the  .same:  Therefore. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  and  It  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
the  Slate  of  Vermont  in  General  Assembly 
met  &  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  that 
the  following  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
the  Counties  of  Bennington  and  Rutland 
and  parts  Adjacent  to  wit:  Jonas  Fay.  Lewis 
Beebe.  Nathaniel  Dickinson.  Seth  Alden. 
Samuel  Huntington.  Elisha  Baker.  Lemuel 
Chipman.  William  Johnston.  William 
Gould.  Aaron  Hastings.  Zina  Hitchcock. 
Silas  Holbrook.  William  Woolcott.  Ezra 
Baker.  Ebenezer  Tolman.  Ezekiel  Porter  and 
Jocab  Roeback  be.  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
corporated and  Constituted  a  body  Corpo- 
rate and  Politic  in  Law.  by  the  Name  of  the 
first  Medical  Society  In  Vermont.  Capable 
of  Sueing  and  Defending  by  their  Agent  or 
Attorney.  In  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  for 
the  recovery  and  defence  of  their  Common 
Rights  and  Interests.  And  they  shall  be  Ca- 
pable of  taking  by  gift.  Grant  or  Devise  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  and  Maintaining  a 
Library,  and  Such  Instruments  and  Appara- 
tus as  shall  by  said  Society  be  thought  best, 
for  making  Experiments  in  their  Art.  and 
for  any  other  purposes  that  shall  be  found 
Conducive  to  the  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  the  healing  Art. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Au- 
thority afore-said  that  the  said  Society  be. 
and  Is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  to  elect 
annually  (by  Ballot)  a  President.  Secretary, 
and  Two  or  more  Censors;  and  the  said  Soci- 
ety is  hereby  further  Authorized  and 
Impowered  to  call  any  of  its  Members  to  ac- 
count for  any  Dishonorable  Conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  Medical  Profession,  and  punish 
the  same  (if  necessary)  by  Suspension.  Ad- 
monition or  Expulsion;  and  to  make  Laws. 
Rules,  and  Regulations  for  the  Governing 
the  said  Society  and  Its  several  Members. 

III.  And  be  it  further  Enacted  by  the  Au- 
thority aforesaid,  that  the  said  Society  be, 
and  is  hereby  vested  with  power  to  Judge 
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and  determine  with  regard  to  the  Qualifica- 
tions of  such  person  or  persons,  as  shall 
offer  themselves  for  Examination,  and  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be 
Admitted  as  Members  of  said  Society  shall 
be  infilled  to  all  and  Singular  the  benefits 
and  privileges  that  those  enjoy  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  this  Act. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Au- 
thority aforesaid  that  said  Society  be  Au- 
thorized and  impowered  to  appoint  and  de- 
termine the  times  and  places  of  their  Stated 
or  Adjourned  Meetings  as  to  them  shall 
appear  necessary  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  this  Act.» 


STATE  LAW  DEVELOPMENTS  ON 
SUPERFUND  LIABILITY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Federal  Superfund  program,  I  think 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  fast-paced 
developments  under  State  laws  which 
parallel  the  Federal  law  in  the  area  of 
liability  for  cleanup  costs.  A  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times,  for  exam- 
ple, described  a  Minnesota  court 
award  of  $1.5  million  in  damages  to 
the  Onan  Corp.  Onan  had  sued  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corp..  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railway  Co..  and  the  Soo 
Line  Railroad  Co.  for  damages  caused 
by  hazardous  chemical  wastes  which 
are  contaminating  portions  of  its  prop- 
erty in  a  Minneapolis  suburb.  The  jury 
concluded  that  the  three  defendant 
companies  were  responsible  for  the 
escape  of  hazardous  chemicals  at  the 
sites.  Their  decision  was  made  under 
the  9-month-old  Minnesota  Environ- 
mental Response  and  Liability  Act. 
which  imposes  strict  and  retroactive  li- 
ability on  waste  generators,  transport- 
ers, and  disposers. 

The  Minnesota  law.  and  court  deci- 
sions, should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all 
involved  in  the  Superfund  reauthor- 
ization debate  that  State  courts  are  in 
the  process  of  assuming  a  very  aggres- 
sive role  in  the  pursuit  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  environmental  pollution. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
courts  are  developing  strict  liability 
standards  even  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific statutory  provisions,  under  their 
common  law  authority.  Those  who  de- 
plore strong  Federal  standards  should 
be  aware  that  the  absence  of  such 
standards  will  not  stop,  and  may  even 
encourage,  the  development  of  strong- 
er State  laws  in  this  area. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows. 
Plant  Is  Awarded  $1.5  Million  for  Toxic 
Damage 

Minneapolis.  April  9.— The  Onan  Corpo- 
ration has  been  awarded  $1.5  million  for 
damage  suffered  by  hazardous  chemical 
wastes  that  are  contaminating  part  of  its 
property  in  a  suburb  of  Minneapolis. 

In  the  first  court  test  of  Minnesota's  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  statute.  90  percent  of 
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the  award,  or  $1.35-million.  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  according  to 
a  verdict  announced  Saturday  by  a  jury  in 
State  District  Court  in  Anoka  County.  The 
remaining  10  percent,  or  $150,000.  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  Burlington  Northern  Railway 
Company  and  the  Soo  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  six-member  jury  held  the  three  com- 
panies were  responsible  for  the  escape  of 
hazardous  chemicals  at  an  industrial  site  in 
Fidley.  a  Minneapolis  suburb,  before  the 
tract  was  bought  by  Onan  in  1967.  Part  of 
the  tract  had  been  occupied  for  more  than 
40  years  by  a  plant  that  used  creosote, 
which  contains  toxic  compounds,  to  treat 
wood  products,  primarily  railroad  ties  and 
utility  poles. 

Onan.  which  makes  electric  generator  and 
diesel  engines,  had  claimed  losses  of  $6.4 
million. 

The  jurors  also  decided  that  under  the 
nine-month-old  Minnesota  Environmental 
Response  and  Liability  Act.  Boise  Cascade 
was  solely  responsible  for  reimbursing  Onan 
and  state  agencies  for  response  costs." 
Those  expenses  resulted  from  site  investiga- 
tions and  the  preparation  of  cleanup  plans 
and  could  total  more  than  $750,000.  Onan. 

The  railroads  were  brought  into  the  case 
because  Onan  charged  that  they  had  sup- 
plied creosote  u.sed  in  the  wood-treating 
plant. 

The  jurors  did  not  decide  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  final  site  cleanup,  expected  to 
cost  at  least  $4  million.  Judge  Daniel  Kam- 
meyer  said  he  would  continue  hearing  evi- 
dence before  deciding  who  should  pay  for 
the  cleanup. 

David  Gadda.  a  spokesman  for  Boise  Cas- 
cade, said  Boise  would  not  comment  until 
after  Judge  Kammeyer  has  decided  the  re- 
maining issues. 

The  Minnesota  environment  law  imposes 
strict  and  retroactive  liability  on  companies 
that  generated,  transported  or  disposed  of 
hazardous  wastes  after  Jan.  1.  I960.* 
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CBO  STUDY  SHOWS  THE  UN- 
FAIRNESS OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS TAX  AND  BUDGET 
CHANGES 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  on  this  administration's  tax  and 
budget  changes  concluded  that  these 
changes  were  brought  about  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  could  least  afford 
it— America's  low-income  households. 

The  administration's  defense  is  that 
the  Congress  also  is  to  blame  because 
it  approved  many  of  the  changes.  This 
is  regrettably  true  insofar  as  it  goes, 
although  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  administration  had  effective  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  during  this  period 
through  its  supporters  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Thus,  it  is  this  ad- 
ministration, directly  as  well  as  indi- 
rectly, which  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  unfairness  of  these  policy 
changes. 

This  study  reinforces  an  earlier 
study  conducted  at  my  request  by  the 


CBO  in  1981.  That  early  study  re- 
vealed that  low-income  and  middle- 
income  families  would  lose  more 
money  under  college  student  aid  cuts 
than  they  would  make  up  in  savings 
from  the  income  tax  cuts  if  a  child 
opted  for  a  college  education. 

Again  and  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
see  that  the  results  of  this  administra- 
tion's domestic  policies  are  of  benefit 
primarily  to  the  wealthy. 

Though  this  President  is  fond  of 
quoting  the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt, his  actions  are  the  antithesis  of 
President  Roosevelt's  vision  of  the 
future.  In  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress. President  Roosevelt  observed 
that:  "The  test  of  our  progress  is  not 
whether  we  add  more  to  the  abun- 
dance of  those  who  have  much:  it  is 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little.  " 

This  administration  believes  instead 
that  it  is  the  wealthy  who  need  their 
intercession,  or  at  least  it  would  seem 
so  by  a  reading  of  the  results  of  the 
latest  CBO  study.  An  account  of  that 
study  is  reprinted  here  from  the  Flint 
Journal  of  Flint.  Mich.,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal.  Apr,  4. 
1984] 

Tax.  Budget  Chances  Hurt  Poor.  Helped 
Rich 

<By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.— the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  analyzing  the  cumulative  effect  of 
budget  and  tax^?hanges  adopted  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  said  Tuesday  that  low-income  fam- 
ilies have  lost  the  most  money  and  high- 
income  families  have  gained  the  most. 

While  the  findings  were  not  unexpected, 
the  report  is  the  first  detailed  study  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  recent  tax  and  budget 
cuts  on  hou.seholds  at  different  income 
levels. 

For  example,  it  says,  hou.seholds  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  have 
lost,  on  the  average.  $390  a  year.  House- 
holds with  incomes  of  $40,000  to  $80,000 
have  gained  an  average  of  $2,900  a  year,  it 
says,  and  families  with  more  than  $80,000  of 
income  have  gained,  on  the  average.  $8,270 
a  year. 

The  study  by  the  nonpartisan  agency, 
done  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Lawton  Chiles 
of  Florida,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  estimates  the 
combined  effects  of  all  the  changes  in  tax 
and  spending  policy  since  President  Reagan 
took  office. 

Reagan  administration  officials  said  the 
results  were  to  be  expected  because  Con- 
gress in  1981.  at  Reagan's  request,  cut  tax 
rates  across  the  board,  and  such  cuts  are  in- 
herently worth  more  to  people  in  high- 
income  brackets,  who  typically  pay  more  in 
taxes  than  low-income  households. 

The  data  in  the  new  report  are  likely  to  be 
used  in  the  election-year  debate  over  the 
equity  and  fairness  of  Reagan's  policies. 
The  tax  cuts,  in  particular,  were  designed  by 
the  administration  to  increase  incentives  for 
people  to  work,  save  and  invest, 

Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr..  a  spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  an  exec- 
utive branch  agency,  said  Tuesday  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  latest  report. 


However.  Dale  said  it  was  unfair  for 
Democrats  to  criticize  the  president  because 
many  of  the  biggest  tax  and  budget  changes 
were  adopted  with  bipartisan  support.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  not 
done  its  own  studies  to  determine  how  the 
changes  affected  people  at  different  income 
levels,  he  said. 

In  its  new  study,  the  CBO  said,  it  tried  to 
take  account  of  prior  criticism  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  study  shows  that  the  fed- 
eral government  lost  far  more  money  from 
tax  cuts  ($93.6  billion  this  year)  than  it 
.saved  from  all  the  changes  in  cash  and  non- 
cash benefit  programs  ($23.1  billion).  The 
disparity  was  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  federal  deficit,  which  is  expected  to 
exceed  $180  billion  this  year. 

According  to  the  study,  the  average  house- 
hold gained  $1,090  this  year  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  cuts,  but  lost  $170  in  federal  cash 
benefits  and  $100  in  noncash  benefits,  for  a 
net  gain  of  $820.  Noncash  benefits  include 
food  stamps,  housing  subsidies  and  Medicaid 
and  Medicare,  the  health  programs  for  the 
poor  and  elderly. 

Families  that  pay  little  or  nothing  in 
taxes,  however,  get  little  or  no  benefit  from 
a  tax  cut.  Thus,  the  tax  cuts  were  worth,  on 
the  average,  only  $20  a  year  to  families  with 
incomes  less  than  $10,000.  They  were  worth 
an  average  of  $330  a  year  to  households 
with  income  from  $10,000  to  $20,000;  $1,200 
a  year  for  families  in  the  $20.000-to-$40.000 
bracket,  and  $3,080  a  year  for  families  in  the 
$40.000-to-$80.000  bracket.  The  tax  cuts 
were  worth  an  average  of  $8,390  a  year  to 
families  with  incomes  of  more  than  $80,000. 
the  study  said. 

Higher-income  families,  predictably,  re- 
ceived smaller  benefits  from  the  govern- 
ment s  social  welfare  programs  and  were 
therefore  less  affected  by  the  budget  cut- 
backs of  the  last  three  years.  The  cutbacks, 
according  to  the  report,  took  an  average  of 
$410  a  year  from  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $10,000.  They  took  an  average  of 
$300  from  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
to  $20,000,  For  households  with  higher  in- 
comes, the  cutbacks  took  less.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, they  took  an  average  of  $130  a  year 
from  families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$80,000.* 
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INFLATION  WATCH 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
m  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  undertaken  an  Infla- 
tion Watch  project.  They  will  monitor 
recent  key  developments  affecting 
prices  and  review  the  outlook  for  infla- 
tion. 

On  April  9,  Dr.  Geoffrey  Moore,  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  International 
Business  Cycle  Research  at  Columbia 
University  and  former  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
issued  the  latest  report  on  the  leading 
index  of  inflation  he  has  developed. 

In  the  past,  upturns  in  Dr.  Moore's 
index  have  anticipated  a  speedup  in 
inflation  in  consumer  prices  by  an  av- 
erage of  7  months.  The  latest  news  in- 
dicates that  inflation  will  accelerate  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Dr.  Moore's  index  is  based  on  three 
components: 

First,  the  change  in  industrial  mate- 
rials prices,  a  measure  of  commodity 
market  pressures.  These  prices  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  17  percent  in  March, 
and  increased  at  rates  in  excess  of  20 
percent  in  each  of  the  last  6  months  of 
1983. 

Second,  the  annual  rate  of  change  in 
total  debt,  reflecting  borrowing  by 
businesses,  consumers,  and  the  Feder- 
al Government.  This  is  a  measure  of 
financial  market  pressures.  In  both 
January  and  February  total  debt  grew 
at  an  II  percent  rate,  reflecting  rising 
private  credit  demands  and  continued 
heavy  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Dr.  Moore  believes  that  this 
trend  poses  an  inflationary  threat,  be- 
cause it  represents  "too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods,"  even  with  real 
GNP  rising  at  a  7  percent  rate.  He 
notes  that  total  debt  is  rising  faster 
than  at  the  same  stage  of  any  of  the 
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previous  five  business  cycle  expansions 
in  the  United  States  since  1954. 

Third,  employed  workers  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of 
working  age.  a  measure  of  labor 
market  pressures.  In  March  this  indi- 
cator stood  at  59.6  percent,  just  below 
the  all-time  high  reached  in  1979. 

A  copy  of  the  April  9  release  regard- 
ing this  report  and  the  inflation  index 
for  the  past  2  years  follows: 

Inflation  Indicator  Edges  Upward 

The  leading  index  of  inflation  rose  slight- 
ly last  month,  according  to  the  Center  for 
International  Business  Cycle  Research  at 
Columbia  Business  School. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Center  show  an 
increase  to  115.6  (1967-100)  in  March,  up 
from  115.5  in  February.  The  index  has  risen 
by  17  percent  since  its  cyclical  low  of  98.5. 
reached  in  November  1982. 

In  the  past,  upturns  in  the  index  have  an- 
ticipated a  speedup  in  inflation  in  consumer 
prices  by  an  average  of  7  months.  These  up- 
turns have  usually  occurred  during  recover- 
ies from  recession. 

The  index  is  a  composite  of  three  series: 
The  annual  rate  of  change  in  industrial  ma- 
terials prices,  the  annual  rale  of  change  in 
total  debt  outstanding,  and  the  percentage 
of  employed  workers  in  the  total  population 
of  working  age.  These  components  of  the 
index  reflect  commodity  market  pressures, 
financial  market  pressures,  and  labor 
market  pressures  on  inflation,  respectively. 
In  February  the  percentage  employed  and 
the  change  in  industrial  prices  moved  up. 
and  the  growth  in  total  debt  stayed  the 
same. 

In  March  the  percentage  employed  rose 
and  the  increase  in  materials  prices  de- 
clined, March  data  for  debt  are  not  avail- 
able, 

Dr,  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Center,  said  that  the  rapid  and  wide- 
spread growth  in  debt,  at  11  percent  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  posed  an  inflationary 
threat.  The  February  growth  rales  of  17 
percent  in  Federal  debt  and  9  percent  in 
business  and  consumer  debt.  Moore  staled, 
clearly  represent  "to  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods.  "  even  with  real  GNP  rising  at 
a  7  percent  rate.  Total  debt  is  rising  faster 
than  at  the  same  stage  of  any  of  the  previ- 
ous five  busine.ss  cycle  expansions  in  the 
U.S.  since  1954.  he  noted. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOE  L.  EVINS 

HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
join  in  this  special  order  requested  by 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Gore,  in  tribute  to 
our  departed  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Joe  L.  Evins.  His  death  this 
past  weekend  was  unexpected  and  a 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers among  us  who  do  not  remember 
Mr.  Evins.  However,  his  service  in  the 
House  can  stand  as  an  example  to  all 
of  us  who  seek  each  day  to  serve  our 
districts  and  our  constituents.  In  his 
30  years  in  the  House,  Mr.  Evins  never 
forgot  his  roots.  While  assuming  the 
powerful  position  of  a  full  committee 
chairman  and  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man, he  did  not  forget  the  reasons  for 
those  committees  or  this  great  institu- 
tion. 

His  service  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  was  devoted 
to  the  small  businesses  who  have  tra- 
ditionally been  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Furthermore,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  he  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  developing  our  Nation's 
resources.  Many  of  the  ports,  high- 
ways, recreational  facilities,  and  other 
public  works  projects  that  exist  today 
can  be  attributed  to  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Most  importantly,  Joe  L.  Evins  was  a 
man  who  shared  his  experience  with 
those  around  him.  He  provided  those 
of  us  who  arrived  here  after  him  with 
the  guidance  we  all  need  as  new  Mem- 
bers. He  was  truly  a  great  American 
leader.  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  daughters  at  this 
sorrowful  time.* 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
TAXPAYERS'  PROCEDURAL 
SAFEGUARD  ACT 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  protect  taxpayers,  particularly 
small  business  owners,  against  harass- 
ment by  the  Government.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  April  15  tax  deadline,  it  is 
appropriate  that  Congress  consider 
the  rights  of  those  who  pay  the  bills  in 
this  country— our  many  hardworking 
taxpayers.  This  legislation,  the  Tax- 
payers' Procedural  Safeguard  Act, 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  do  just  that— safeguard  tax- 
payers' rights. 

For  some  lime  now,  my  district  of- 
fices have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  10th  district  constituents 
about  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
abuse  of  authority  by  imposing  liens 
on  property,  seizing  assets,  and  the 
collection  of  delinquent  taxes,  even 
when  the  taxpayer  was  repaying  these 
taxes  on  a  pre-arranged  installment 
plan.  In  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
honest  taxpayers  of  this  country 
against  Government  harassment  and 
abuse  of  power,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  in  the  House  so  that  we  can  care- 
fully review  the  practices  and  proce- 
dures used  by  the  IRS  and  insure  that 
they  are  both  effective  and  fair  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  S.  2400.  by  Senator 
Charles  Grassley  and  hearings  were 
held  in  March  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
also  move  quickly  in  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 
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The  Taxpayers'  Procedural  Safe- 
guard Act  encompasses  numerous  re- 
forms such  as: 

1.  Lengthens  the  period  during 
which  a  taxpayer  must  pay  a  deficien- 
cy after  "notice  and  demand"  by  the 
IRS  from  10  days  to  30  days,  and  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  "notice  and  demand  "  provision. 

2.  Provides  better  protection  for  tax- 
payers who  have  installment  agree- 
ments with  the  IRS. 

3.  Provides  that  all  written  advice 
furnished  by  any  employee  of  the  IRS 
acting  in  an  official  capacity  would  be 
binding  upon  the  IRS.  if  the  informa- 
tion were  in  response  to  a  specific  re- 
quest by  the  taxpayer.  If  inaccurate 
written  advice  is  given  to  the  taxpayer 
from  the  IRS,  the  portion  of  the  defi- 
ciency which  is  based  on  incorrect  in- 
formation is  abated. 

4.  Establishes  new  rules  governing 
all  interviews  with  taxpayers  conduct- 
ed by  the  IRS.  For  example,  the  IRS 
would  be  required  to  conduct  inter- 
views at  "a  reasonable  time  and  place 
convenient  to  the  taxpayer "  and  to 
allow  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  record- 
ing of  the  interview. 

5.  Increases  the  amount  of  a  taxpay- 
er's wages  and  salary  that  is  exempt 
from  levy  and  prohibits  the  IRS  from 
levying  if  the  cost  of  selling  the  asset 
exceeds  the  asset's  fair  market  value 
or  the  liability  the  IRS  is  attempting 
to  .satisfy. 

6.  Enables  a  taxpayer  to  appeal  an 
administrative  lien  and  provides  a  tax- 
payer with  a  cau.se  of  action  against 
the  IRS  for  wrongful  lien  or  levy. 

7.  Provides  for  review  of  jeopardy 
levies  and  assessments. • 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  a  critical  phase  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery.  The  deci- 
sions we  make  in  this  Congress  will  be 
a  major  factor  in  determining  whether 
we  now  move  on  to  a  period  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  or  return  to 
the  inflation-stagnation  cycles  that 
have  hampered  our  economy  in  the 
past. 

In  this  context,  it  is  critical  that  we 
act— and  act  decisively— to  reduce  the 
deficit  that  is  projected  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget.  We  cannot 
sit  idly  while  a  ballooning  deficit 
threatens  the  economic  health  of  our 
country  and  mortgages  the  future  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  bill  that  has 
been  approved  in  the  House  yester- 
day—which I  support— represents  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bill  is 
not  perfect,  nor  is  it  enough  by  itself 
to  resolve  the  critical  deficit  problem 
we  face.  Substantial  spending  cuts  will 
be  required  as  well.  It  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  beginning,  however. » 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation's  libraries  are  an  ex- 
tremely important,  yet  unheralded, 
part  of  our  educational  system  and  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  this  week  to 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  librarians 
who  open  the  world  of  learning  to  all 
of  us. 

Libraries,  regardless  of  their  size, 
serve  a  multitude  of  roles.  They  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  Americans  can 
broaden  their  .scope  of  learning  in  his- 
tory, the  arts,  music,  religion,  and  cul- 
ture. Libraries  also  provide  a  source  of 
enjoyment  where  we  can  explore  the 
past,  present,  and  future. 

Librarians  take  the  time  to  help  us 
understand  all  our  libraries  have  to 
offer.  And  as  new  technologies  have 
evolved,  libraries  have  kept  pace  by 
providing  large  type  and  talking  books 
for  the  visually  impaired  and  a  variety 
of  other  services  for  the  handicapped. 
In  addition,  libraries  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  electronic  advances  to  link 
various  branches  and  improve  the  ex- 
change and  sharing  of  materials  to 
further  broaden  library  resources. 

By  saluting  National  Library  Week 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  are  able  to  make 
more  Americans  aware  of  these  serv- 
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ices  and  to  encourage  them  to  take 
time  to  explore  a  local  library  and  see 
first  hand  all  they  have  to  offer.* 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  PAY 
MORE  ATTENTION  TO  DEBT 
AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Riordan  Roett,  director  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican studies  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  recently  pub- 
lished an  important  article  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  journal,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  article,  entitled  "Democracy 
and  Debt  in  South  America:  A  Conti- 
nent's Dilemma,"  appeared  in  the 
journal's  issue  entitled,  "America  and 
the  World  1983." 

In  the  article.  Dr.  Roett  makes  the 
case  that  South  America's  debt  prob- 
lem is  more  serious  than  most  of  us 
know,  that  South  America's  ability  to 
manage  its  debt  crisis  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  its  ability  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  stable  democratic  political 
structures,  and  that,  because  of  our 
fundamental  interest  in  nurturing  de- 
mocracy in  our  region,  the  United 
States  must  adopt  much  more  of  a 
leadership  role  with  respect  to  this 
crisis. 

The  article  is  much  too  long  to  put 
in  the  Record.  Fortunately,  however. 
Business  Latin  America,  a  publication 
of  Business  International,  recently 
published  a  summary  of  the  article, 
which  1  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study 
the  summary  and  will  order  the  entire 
article  for  their  careful  consideration. 

The  summary  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Latin  America,  Mar.  7. 
1984] 

South  American  Policy  Must  Give  More 
Attention  to  Debt  and  Democracy 

The  United  States  must  a.ssume  a  leader- 
ship role  in  South  America  during  1984  and 
strive  lo  reduce  the  social  burdens  exacted 
there  b.v  the  current  economic  crisis.  Other- 
wise, the  U.S.  risks  the  possibility  that  the 
hard-pressed  middle  and  lower  sectors  will 
turn  to  radical  political  solutions,  which 
would  threaten  repayment  of  the  enorinous 
foreign  debt,  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
regional  stability.  Failure  to  meet  these 
challenges  could  also  spawn  sharp  anti- 
American  sentiment  and  chill  the  business 
climate  for  U.S.  firms  in  Latin  America. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Riordan 
Roett.  writing  in  Foreign  Affairs's  year-end 
wrap-up  for  1983.  He  warns  that  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  during  1984  must  not  concen- 
trate overly  on  the  imbroglio  in  Central 
America,  but  must  grapple  with  urgent  so- 
ciopolitical, socioeconomic  and  financial 
issues  in  South  America. 

more  pragmatism,  less  ideology 
Roett  calls  for  a  more  flexible,  less  ideo- 
logical U.S.  policy  to  reduce  the  continents 
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social  and  economic  distress  brought  on 
global  economic  downturn.  To  continue  the 
1983  policy  of  "absentminded  neglect'— 
which  was  characterized  by  an  incapacity  to 
anticipate  new  pressures  and  needs— bodes 
ill  for  the  future. 

Roett  emphasizes  that  the  socioeconomic 
situation  in  South  America  is  caught  in  a 
downward  spiral:  Import  cuts  plus  austere 
public  spending  reduce  production  and  job 
creation.  Moreover,  the  working  class  and 
poor  bear  the  brunt  of  the  decline.  Worse 
yet.  the  recent  rise  in  middle  class  expecta- 
tions, borne  of  the  economic  dynamism  of 
the  recent  past,  in  coinciding  with  the  entry 
of  Latin  America's  baby-boom  generation 
into  the  labor  market.  It  also  coincides  with 
growing  middle  class  disenchantment  with 
authoritarian  regimes,  which  has  spawned  a 
democratic  awakening.  A  continuation  of 
the  economic  trend  could,  however,  crush 
the  socioeconomic  expectations  of  South 
Americas  middle  class,  and  so  weaken  their 
democratic  fervor  that  they  might  turn  to 
authoritarian  saviors  who  promi.se  short- 
term  relief.  In  the  absence  of  positive  U.S. 
initiatives  to  blunt  the  impact  of  the  crisis, 
such  a  -scenario  is  quite  possible. 

country  by  country 

Roett.  keying  in  on  debt  and  democracy  as 
the  critical  issues  facing  U.S.  policy  in 
South  America,  suggests  some  ways  the  U.S. 
can  nurture  the  delicate  process  of  political 
institutionalization  and  give  incipient 
participatory  governments  room  to  grow 
(see  the  box  below).  He  cites  the  examples 
of  both  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  which 
proved  last  year  that  democracies  can  with- 
stand the  pressures  of  economic  downturn; 
he  warns,  however,  that  the  U.S.  should  not 
take  such  success  for  granted. 

Consolidation  of  the  democratic  process 
ought  to  be  the  first  priority  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Argentina.  To  this  end.  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration must  relax  its  opposition  to 
some  policies— notably  trade  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  development  of  nuclear 
power— to  avoid  "an  escalation  of  misunder- 
standing." The  U.S.  must  also  view  the  Al- 
fonsin  victory  in  the  context  of  a  worldwide 
surge  in  social  democracy.  Roett  stresses 
that  clear  U.S.  support  of  the  new  regime 
would  tip  the  region  that  the  U.S.  can  rede- 
fine its  foreign  policy  lo  meet  new— and 
positive— realities. 

recommendations  for  U.S.  policy 

Dr.  Riordan  Roett,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  believes  that 
the  U.S.  must  make  a  concerted  leadership 
effort  before  the  next  set  of  crises  appears, 
as  emphasized  in  the  accompanying  article 
at  left.  Washington  must  anticipate  new- 
pressures  and  situations,  rather  than  the 
usual  practice  of  responding  after  the  fact. 
Below.  Roett  outlines  some  policy  directions 
open  to  the  Reagan  administration. 

Politicize  the  debt  issue.  The  U.S.  must 
look  beyond  the  narrow  financial  aspects  of 
the  economic  crisis  and  define  the  region's 
foreign  debt  as  "a  foreign  policy  priority  of 
potential  political  volatility."  This  means 
coordinating  and  leading  the  major  actors  in 
the  drama— the  IMF.  the  debtor  countries, 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  worlds  private 
commercial  bankers— to  devise  procedures 
for  the  orderly  evaluation  of  each  country "s 
debt,  its  ability  to  repay  and  future  credit 
needs. 

Jawbone  the  commercial  lending  sector  to 
lower  spreads  on  new  and  restructured 
credit,  in  concert  with  efforts  by  the  bor- 
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rowing  governments  to  take  appropriate  in- 
ternal adjustment  measures. 

Give  more  than  lip  service  to  free  trade. 
Exports  are  crucial  to  the  recovery  of  South 
America,  and  the  administration  should 
strongly  avoid  protectionism.  The  U.S. 
should  also  devise  a  scheme  with  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  expand  imports  from 
the  region. 

Bring  down  the  U.S.  budget  deficit,  a 
major  cause  of  high  interest  rates  that  crip- 
ple the  region's  ability  to  service  or  repay 
any  of  the  debt  (and  a  lousy  example  for 
Latin  American  governments  that  are  re- 
peatedly forced  to  restructure  their  econo- 
mies). 

Provide  emergency  assistance  to  the 
region,  particularly  humanitarian  and  food 
aid.  to  ease  social  pressures. 

A  similar  attitude  with  regard  to  Brazil 
would  demonstrate  U.S.  desire  to  support 
the  surging  democratic  process  there.  A 
U.S.  led  reorganization  of  the  entire  foreign 
debt  is  crucial  to  slow  deterioration  of  the 
social  situation.  The  U.S.  must  accept  that 
democracy  cannot  flourish  while  the  cur- 
rent military  regime  remains  under  insistent 
social  pressure. 

While  Venezuela's  new  Lusinchi  govern- 
ment needs  the  same  political  space.  Peru's 
■government  under  siege  as  much  from 
without  as  from  within  "  needs  support  to 
begin  a  modest  economic  recovery.  The  Be- 
launde  administration  is  trapped  by  rising 
social  and  political  discontent  and  needs 
U.S.  leadership  in  debt  renegotiations  to 
pass  on  the  democratic  baton  in  elections 
scheduled  for  1985. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Southern  Cone,  Roett 
believes  that  the  U.S.  should  use  the  Alfon- 
sin  victory  to  endorse  an  embryonic  demo- 
cratic process  in  Chile  and  Uruguay  (where 
elections  are  scheduled  for  November).  U.S. 
economic  assistance  is  essential  to  bolster 
the  tottering  Bolivian  democracy  of  Hernan 
Siles  Suazo.  while  Argentina's  democratic 
flowering  will  increase  pressure  for  liberal- 
ization on  the  Paraguayan  dictator  Alfredo 
Stroessner.» 
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America.  Frank  Valentino  is  such  a 
man  and  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
award.* 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  UNDER 
SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  V. 
VALENTINO 

HON.  MARH  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  friend  and  most 
deserving  man  has  been  chosen 
Knight  of  the  Year  for  1984.  Frank  V. 
Valentino  is  a  fellow  member  of  Genoa 
Council  No.  1639  of  Dolton.  111.,  and  on 
April  30  he  will  receive  his  honor. 

This  will  be  a  surprise  event  for 
Frank— but  those  of  us  who  know  him 
are  not  surprised.  Concientious.  dedi- 
cated, and  a  good  citizen  and  friend, 
he  richly  merits  this  recognition.  His 
unselfish  service  to  others  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Too  often  we  become  enveloped  in 
the  struggles  and  problems  here  and 
we  may  forget  the  strength  that  is 
always  a  part  of  this  great  Nation— the 
countless  people  who  in  their  own 
communities,  in  their  own  way,  exem- 
plify what  is  best  about  the  spirit  of 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5438. 
which  is  designed  to  increase  the  visi- 
bility and  focus  of  the  Department  of 
HHS  on  health  care  programs.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Madigan.  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment. 
This  bill  recognizes  the  vast  health 
care  expenditures  and  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  attempts  rationally  to 
separate  the  widely  diverse  health  and 
social  welfare  programs. 

The  bill  would  reorganize  the  De- 
partment, creating  a  new  Deputy  Sec- 
retary and  establishing  the  functions 
of  an  Under  Secretary  for  Health  and 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

The  Department  simply  has  grown 
too  large  and  unwieldly  to  manage  ef- 
fectively without  separating  i^  two 
major  functions.  Currently,  its  pro- 
posed budget  of  $324  billion  makes  it 
the  third  largest  budget  in  the  world 
after  that  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  With  more  than  140.000 
employees,  it  is  far  bigger  than  most 
other  Cabinet-level  departments.  In 
addition,  the  health  industry  accounts 
for  more  than  7  million  private-sector 
jobs. 

The  Department  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  health  and  income 
security  programs  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  domestic  -social  system. 
But  in  terms  of  public  policy  there  are 
great  differences  between  health  pro- 
grams, including  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, and  such  programs  as  social  secu- 
rity or  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

We  believe  that  the  creation  of 
Under  Secretaries  for  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  provide  a  co- 
herent management  structure  that 
would  lead  to  overall  improvement  in 
the  Department's  efficiency  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  the 
public.  Further,  it  would  provide  a 
strong  emphasis  and  focus  on  health 
care  concerns,  and  bring  all  health 
programs— financing,  research,  public 
health,  and  prevention— under  a  uni- 
fied control. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Department 
spent  $80  billion  on  health  and  $197 
billion  on  income  security  and  human 
services      programs.      Spending      for 


health  alone  is  far  greater  than  the 
total  budgets  of  many  Cabinet-level 
departments.  Health  dollars  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

Health  care  is  a  fundamental  con- 
cern of  all  Americans.  The  time  has 
come  to  elevate  the  senior  HHS  health 
official  to  a  position  that  would  pro- 
vide a  practical  and  visible  focus  for 
complex  health  issues  facing  America 
now  and  in  the  future.  Sound  policy 
decisions  require  close  coordination  of 
the  different  health  components  in 
HHS. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Services  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to 
the  functions  of  administering  our 
income  security  programs  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  insure  their  contin- 
ued economic  viability.  This  Under 
Secretary  for  Human  Services  would 
be  responsible  for  the  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Office  of  Community 
Services. 

This  reorganization  plan  would  pro- 
vide a  new  priority  focus  for  the  larg- 
est and  most  rapidly  growing  segments 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  national 
economy.  It  will  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  are  concerned,  both 
with  their  health  and  welfare.  A  text 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  fol- 
lows. 

H.R.  5438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  an  immense  organization  with  di- 
verse functions  which  fall  into  the  catego- 
ries of  health  care  programs  and  income  se- 
curity programs  <  including  human  develop- 
ment services): 

<2)  in  terms  of  public  policy  there  are 
great  differences  between  health  programs, 
including  the  programs  under  titles  X'VIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
income  security  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act: 

(3)  the  programs  under  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  increas- 
ingly influencing  medical  care  in  this  coun- 
try: 

(4)  given  the  diversity  of  Federal  health 
programs,  which  range  from  research  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  the  administration  of  the 
programs  under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  there  is  a  need  for 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Health  to  serve  as  a 
single  management  focus; 

(5)  Federal  health  programs  are  a  major 
force  in  the  Nations  overall  health  care 
system  and  thus  it  is  important  to  elevate 
the  importance  of  these  programs  to  the 
Nation:  and 

(6)  the  creation  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  an  Under  Secretary  for  Human 
Services  would  lead  to  an  (jverall  improve- 
ment in  the  Department's  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  the  public. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  office  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
redesignated  as  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(b)(1)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Deputy  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.". 

(2)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Under  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Ser\ices". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  offices  now  provided  for  by 
law.  an  Under  Secretary  for  Health  and  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Human  Services.  Each 
Under  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  During  the  absence  of 
disability  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Human  Services,  an  Under 
Secretary,  determined  according  to  such 
order  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  shall 
act  as  Secretary. 

(b)(1)  The  Under  Secretary  for  Health 
shall  be  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  a  doctor  of 
osteopathy  and  shall— 

(A)  have  responsibility  for  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health:  and 

(B)  perform  such  additional  functions  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  for  Human  Serv- 
ices shall— 

(A)  be  responsible  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Human  Devel- 
opment Services,  and  the  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Services:  and 

(B)  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Under  Secretary  for  Health. 

"Under  Secretary  for  Human  Services.".* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
RAILROAD  SAFETY 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

9  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  strengthening  Americas 
railroads.  They  are  a  critical  part  of 
our  Nation's  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture. They  move  some  37  percent  of  all 
intercity  freight  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  advent  of  deregulation,  and 
the  new  and  innovative  marketing 
strategies  that  deregulation  allows.  I 
expect  that  the  amount  of  freight 
traveling  by  rail  will  increase  in  the 
future. 

As  we  look  to  a  stronger,  growing 
and  more  competitive  rail  industry. 
there  are  two  areas  that  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to— fuel  efficiency 
and  safety. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary 
Dole   has  put  a  strong  emphasis  on 
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safety  in  every  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, and  her  leadership  in  this  area  is 
already  evident  at  every  level  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  She  is 
to  be  commended  for  her  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

I  have  also  noted  with  interest  the 
work  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Senator  Warner,  is  undertaking 
with  regard  to  fuel  conservation  tech- 
niques in  the  railroad  industry,  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  use  of  coal. 
He  likewise  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
work  in  this  important  area. 

The  efforts  of  Secretary  Dole  and 
Senator  Warner  notwithstanding,  I 
am  struck  by  the  lack  of  any  signifi- 
cant body  of  technical  study  in  these 
two  areas.  The  Department  of  Energy 
devotes  almost  all  of  its  efforts  in  the 
fuel  conservation  area  to  automobiles. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  undertaken  very  little  study  in  the 
fuel  conservation  area.  While  DOT 
has,  as  I  indicated,  made  safety  a  pri- 
ority, it  is  proceeding  with  an  extreme- 
ly limited  body  of  current  research  on 
the  subject. 

This  observation  was  recently 
brought  home  to  me  by  information  I 
have  received  about  research  under- 
way at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  this  area.  A  New  York 
based  rail  grinding  company.  Speno 
Rail  Services,  has  sponsored  some  pre- 
liminary studies  at  MIT  on  the  energy 
conservation  and  safety  effects  of 
track  and  rail  surface  geometry.  The 
engineers  at  Speno  and  their  col- 
leagues at  MIT  have  indicated  not 
only  how  limited  the  literature  is,  but 
how  little  it  has  been  utilized  from  an 
energy  conservation  and  safety  point 
of  view.  Yet,  their  preliminary  find- 
ings are  yielding  exciting  results. 
Those  results  show  that  there  may 
well  be  significant  fuel  and  safety  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  by  the  right  combi- 
nation of  rail  and  track  surface  main- 
tenance. For  instance,  in  the  fuel  area, 
they  estimate  that  an  average  size  rail- 
road could  save  as  much  as  5.000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  per  mile  per  year  given  the 
right  combination  of  rail  and  track 
surface  maintenance.  Likewise,  they 
believe  that  the  possibility  of  wheel 
lift  on  high  speed  trains  moving  over 
corrugated  track  could  increase  the  in- 
cidence of  derailment.  These  prelimi- 
nary findings  merit  a  more  intense 
look  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Energy  conservation  and  safety  are 
important  subjects  as  we  view  our  rail- 
road industry  today.  They  take  on 
added  significance  as  we  look  to  the 
future.  It  seems  clear  that  high  speed 
passenger  operations  are  coming 
under  increasing  scrutiny  in  this  coun- 
try. The  United  States-Japan  Rail 
Congress  has  traveled  to  Japan  to 
study  that  country's  high  speed  Bullet 
Train.  A  similar  trip  has  been  taken  to 
Europe  to  study  the  French  TGV  high 
speed  train.  The  American  High  Speed 
Rail  Corp.   has  spent  a  considerable 
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amount  of  money  studying  a  possible 
California  high  speed  system,  and  is 
putting  together  a  group  of  investors 
to  finance  it.  The  Federal  Government 
has  recently  provided  grants  to  Flori- 
da and  Nevada  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  a  high  speed  rail  passenger  system 
in  these  States. 

If  high  speed  passenger  operations 
become  a  reality  in  this  country,  then 
fuel  conservation,  and  most  certainly 
safety  considerations,  take  on  addi- 
tional dimension  of  importance. 

As  we  consider  how  our  transporta- 
tion dollars  can  best  be  spent,  we 
should  consider  directing  some  of 
those  dollars  to  these  high  priority 
areas.  For  a  very  modest  investment  I 
believe  we  can  add  significantly  to  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
energy  conservation  and  safety  in'this 
important  mode  of  transportation,  and 
translate  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing into  some  very  tangible  bene- 
fits for  the  American  people.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  be  prepared  to  join 
me  in  that  effort. • 

LOUISVILLE  TEACHER  RECEIVES 
U.S.  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Monday  I  had  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Carl  Perkins, 
as  my  guest  on  my  television  show. 

On  the  show,  Mr.  Perkins  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a  continued  strong 
Federal  role  to  assure  that  a  quality 
education  is  available  to  all  Americans. 
We  also  discussed  several  bills  before 
the  House— including  the  American 
Defense  Education  Act.  H.R.  881, 
which  we  have  both  sponsored— to 
help  maintain  our  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  American  education. 

Nowhere  is  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence more  evident  than  in  room  211 
in  Ballard  High  School  in  Jefferson 
County.  Ky.,  where  Sherleen  Strong 
Sisney  teaches  economics  and  history. 
Sherleen  has  just  been  designated  the 
U.S.  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  Organization,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  speaking  before  Shirleen's  classes  at 
Ballard  on  several  occasions.  The  ques- 
tions her  students  ask,  and  the  obser- 
vations they  deliver  about  the  political 
process  evidence  a  depth  and  breadth 
of  knowledge  that  attests  to  the  qual- 
ity of  their  instructional  leader. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Sherleen,  her  husband,  Lee.  her  proud 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Strong,  as 
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well  as  three  of  her  students  from  Bal- 
lard High  School— who  were  all  here 
to  participate  in  ceremonies  in  her 
honor  at  the  White  House.  Sherleen 
has  brought  credit  and  honor  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  We  are 
all  proud  to  have  her  kind  in  our 
midst. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal about  the  e.xceptional 
work  Mrs.  Sisney  is  doing  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Apr. 
1.  1984) 

LOUISVILLIAN  HONORtD  AS  U.S.  TEACHER  OF 

THE  Year 
I  By  Leslie  Ellis) 

One  of  the  country's  highest  education 
honors  has  come  to  Kentucky  with  the 
naming  of  Sherleen  Sisney.  economics  and 
history  teacher  at  Ballard  High  School,  as 
the  national  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

She  will  receive  the  award  from  President 
Reagan  in  a  ceremony  in  the  While  House 
Rose  Garden  on  April  11. 

Thirty  of  her  students,  local  school  offi- 
cials and  her  immediate  family  are  invited 
to  join  her  for  the  ceremony. 

During  a  five-day  stay  in  Washington,  she 
will  be  featured  In  television  appearances, 
interviews  with  the  national  media,  meet- 
ings with  top  education  officials  and  presen- 
tations to  teacher  associations. 

She  will  continue  in  the  national  spotlight 
for  the  next  year— her  predecessor  had  at 
least  three  speaking  engagements  a  week. 

The  award  is  expected  to  give  Kentucky 
education  some  positive  publicity— a  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  dour  reports  that  rank 
Kentucky  among  the  bottom  states  in 
teacher  salaries,  literacy  rates,  dropout 
rates  and  spending  per  pupil.    . 

■I'm  still  really  in  shock.  "  Mrs.  Sisney  said 
Friday  afternoon.  "I've  been  trying  to  be  a 
teacher  and  also  work  on  press  releases,  " 
she  said,  chuckling  over  having  to  juggle  the 
demands  of  her  new  role. 

Her  students  had  left  for  the  afternoon: 
her  classroom— room  211.  at  the  end  of  the 
hall— was  abnormally  quiet.  Visitors  usually 
find  students  operating  mock  corporations, 
debating  political  issues,  acting  as  historical 
figures,  or  writing  new  constitutions. 

Named  Kentucky's  Teacher  of  the  Year 
last  fall.  Mrs.  Sisney  is  already  a  nationally 
recognized  leader  in  involving  the  business 
community  in  the  classroom.  She  created  a 
"learnby-doing"  economics  curriculum  that 
has  earned  her  an  avid  following  among  stu- 
dents. 

The  philosophy  behind  her  teaching  is  to 
give  students  a  reason  to  learn,  to  excite 
them  about  learning,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  analyze  and  to  ask  good  questions, 
instead  of  simply  memorizing  facts. 

"She  forces  us  to  strive  to  find  informa- 
tion on  your  own.  She  just  doesn't  spoon- 
feed us,"  a  student  in  one  of  her  economics 
classes  said  earlier  this  year. 

A  sign  over  her  chalkboard  says  "Be  More 
Specific, "  an  admonition  she  uses  to  encour- 
age students  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 
Quizzes  often  follow  reading  assignments  to 
test  students'  understanding  of  the  materi- 
al, and  she  may  ask  students  to  redo  written 
work  several  times. 

The  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  award 
has  three  sponsors;  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 
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the  Chief  State  School  Officers  organiza- 
tion, and  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

Decisions  were  based  on  written  essa.vs 
about  teaching  methods  and  philosophies, 
and  on  interviews. 

A  representative  from  Good  Housekeeping 
shadowed  her  for  two  days  in  Louisville, 
talked  with  students,  observed  classes,  inter- 
viewed parents  and  conducted  a  25-minute 
videotaped  interview. 

In  February,  she  became  one  of  our  final- 
ists. That  was  when  she  began  to  feel  as 
though  she  were  "carrying  the  school  sys- 
tem's banner  "  and  helping  to  bring  recogni- 
tion to  a  "state  that's  not  given  a  lot  of 
credit  for  its  students  or  personnel.  " 

On  March  2,  she  was  told  she  had  won  the 
national  title. 

She  was  grading  papers  in  her  classroom 
and  was  summoned  to  the  office— State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  Alice 
McDonald  was  on  the  phone  to  say  "con- 
gratulations. " 

Mrs.  Sisney  laughed,  remembering  the 
call.  "I  said.  "For  what?'  " 

"She  told  me  she  wanted  to  line  my  room 
with  roses,  but  to  wipe  the  smile  off  my  face 
and  get  back  (to  class)  and  act  like  nothing 
had  happened." 

So  far.  only  her  immediate  family  and  a 
few  close  friends  and  school  officials  have 
known  of  the  rward. 

Award  officials  had  planned  no  public  an- 
nouncement until  a  press  conference  April 
10  in  Washington.  But  after  contest  officials 
said  they  wanted  30  students  to  attend  the 
ceremonies,  local  school  officials  realized 
there  would  be  no  way  to  keep  it  quiet. 

A  school  system  spokeswoman.  Rande 
Swann.  said  the  district  is  "elated  "  about 
the  honor  for  Mrs.  Sisney.  "We  feel  Sher- 
leen certainly  does  exemplify  the  quality 
teacher  that  the  Jefferson  County  Public 
Schools  have  come  to  know  and  enjoy.  " 

The  students  will  be  told  of  the  Washing- 
ton trip  tomorrow. 

The  students  havcnt  been  selected  yet: 
transportation  and  other  costs  for  their  trip 
are  still  being  discussed. 

Ironically,  in  the  same  month  that  Ken- 
tucky is  honored  for  having  the  nation's 
outstanding  teacher,  the  state  legislature  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  more  taxes  to  finance 
an  education-improvement  package.  Mrs. 
Sisney  said  she  expects  interviewers  to  be 
curious  about  Kentucky's  attitudes  toward 
education. 

She  hopes  the  award  will  help  break  some 
stereotypes  about  education  in  Kentucky. 
She  said  she's  delighted  that  her  students 
and  local  school  officials  will  share  the  lime- 
light with  her  in  Washington  because  they 
will  present  a  positive  image. 

"There's  a  great  deal  for  this  state  to  be 
proud  of.  and  we'll  showcase  that. "  she  said. 

As  Mrs.  Sisney  speaks  extensively  about 
education  during  the  next  year,  she  said  she 
hopes  to  convey  these  messages: 

"I  think  it's  time  to  get  on  a  positive  note 
about  education."  she  said.  The  schools 
have  come  through  a  decade  in  which  edu- 
cation was  expected  to  solve  everything, 
"from  drug  problems  to  venereal  disease  to 
social  and  emotional  problems." 

Schools  need  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
but  shouldn't  be  expected  to  solve  them 
single-handedly,  she  said.  Their  focus 
should  be  on  education  issues  such  as  reduc- 
ing the  dropout  rate  and  finding  ways  to  de- 
velop top-quality  teachers. 

The  existing  negativism  in  education  can 
lead  to  real  opportunities  "  for  change,  she 
said,  "but  the  door  for  opportunity  won't 
stay  open  too  long." 
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Educators  must  exert  leadership  more 
than  ever  before,  she  said.  They  need  to 
talk  to  policy-makers  and  legislators  about 
what  can  and  can't  be  accomplished,  and 
about  what  they  can  do  to  work  with  teach- 
ers, she  said. 

An  economic-education  program  such  as 
the  one  in  her  classroom,  which  includes 
"hands-on"  projects  and  draws  busine.ss 
leaders  into  the  classroom,  can  help  improve 
students'  "opportunities  for  a  belter  quality 
of  life."  she  said. 

Making  economics  relevant  helps  students 
be  better  consumers,  wiser  voters  and  better 
prepared  for  the  job  market,  she  said.* 


TAX  CUTS:  BEYOND  THE 
RHETORIC 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  supported  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  have  frequent- 
ly been  vociferously  attacked  as 
Robin  Hoods-in-reverse.  "  Critics  rage 
that  the  1981-passed  tax  reductions 
benefited  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor. 

Consequently.  I  found  quite  interest- 
ing a  recent  Treasury  Department 
analysis  of  actual  1982  tax  returns. 
Contrary  to  bellicose  political  rhetoric, 
the  Treasury  analysis  revealed  that 
under  the  first  year  of  the  tax  cut.  the 
share  of  taxes  paid  by  upper-income 
individuals  and  families  actually  rose 
while  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  lower- 
and  middle-income  individuals  and 
families  fell. 

I  commend  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  5.  1984] 

Now  More  Taxes  From  Rich 

<  By  Warren  Brookes ) 

For  three  years.  Democrats  have  argued 
that  President  Reagan's  lax-cut  program 
■favors  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  lower- 
income  groups. "  and  they  have  succe.ssfully 
sold  this  idea  to  the  publir.  Now.  an  analysis 
of  actual  1982  tax  returns  by  the  Treasury 
Department  shows  exactly  the  opposite. 

Under  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  tax 
cut.  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich 
(those  with  incomes  over  $50,000)  rose  dra- 
matically, while  the  tax  burden  of  those 
under  S50.000  fell  sharply. 

In  1982.  the  year  individual  tax  rates  were 
cut  an  average  of  7.5  percent  on  all  salaries 
and  wages,  and  the  top  tax  rates  on  un- 
earned income  were  cut  (29  percent)  from  70 
to  50  percent,  taxes  actually  paid  by  the 
rich  (over  $100,000  in  income)  increased  13 
percent,  and  by  those  over  $50,000.  6  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  taxes  paid  by  those 
with  incomes  below  $20,000  declined  12  per- 
cent, while  those  with  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000  actually  paid  4  percent 
less. 

Although  total  income  tax  collections  de- 
clined 2  percent  in  1982.  those  with  incomes 
above  $500,000  paid  40-percent  more  tax 
revenues  in  1982  than  in  1981.  One  of  the 


primary  reasons  for  this  huge  increase  was  a 
55-percent  rise  in  the  number  of  returns 
filed  by  those  reporting  $1  million  or  more 
in  adjusted  gross  income,  from  5.283  returns 
in  1981  to  8.203  in  1982.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  federal  tax  burden  shifted 
sharply  to  the  upper  income  levels,  exactly 
contrary  to  the  claims  of  presidential  candi- 
dates Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart. 

In  1981.  those  with  incomes  under  $20,000 
paid  17.1  percent  of  the  total  income-tax 
collections.  In  1982.  that  share  dropped  to 
15.5  percent,  the  largest  such  drop  in  a 
single  year  since  1965  (under  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  across-the-board  tax  reduction).  At 
the  same  time,  the  share  paid  by  those  with 
incomes  above  $50,000  rose  sharply  from 
32.9  percent  in  1981  to  35.4  percent  in  1982— 
an  8  percent  shift  of  the  tax  burden  toward 
the  rich. 

The  shift  was  even  more  dramatic  among 
these  with  incomes  above  $100,000  who.se 
share  of  the  federal  income  taxes  rose  from 
15  to  17.3  percent,  a  15-percent  rise,  while 
the  share  paid  by  millionaires  rose  41  per- 
cent in  1982. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp.  RN.Y..  co-author  of  the 
Kemp-Roth,  three-year.  25  percent  tax  rate 
cut.  told  this  column:  "These  figures  prove 
what  we  have  argued  all  along.  If  you  really 
want  to  soak  the  rich,  as  some  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  are  always  proposing,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  lower  all  tax  rates,  and 
make  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  invest. 
(Incidentally,  many  Democrats,  including 
Mr.  Hart,  have  endorsed  his  idea  in  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  tax  plan  to  cut  top  mar- 
ginal rates  to  30  percent,  a  plan  that  has 
since  been  upstaged  by  a  25  percent  top-rate 
propo.sal  by  Rep.  Kemp  and  Sen.  Robert 
Kasten.  R.-Wisc.) 

Mr.  Kemp  noted  that  'this  .same  upward 
shift  in  the  tax  burden  took  place  under  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cuts  of  1963-65.  when 
tax  rates  were  cut  by  about  25  percent 
across-the-board." 

As  I  recall."  he  continued,  "twtween  1983 
and  1966.  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
under-$10.000  group  fell  by  23  percent, 
while  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  those  over 
$50,000  increased  by  36  percent,  while  total 
revenues  grew. 

"We  see  the  same  effect,  here."  he  says. 
"Even  though  1982  was  a  recession  year, 
and  even  though  tax  rates  were  cut  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  percent,  while  collections 
from  the  upper-income  groups  actually  rose 
by  a  very  solid  13  percent.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Federal  Reserve's  chokehold  on 
credit,  which  produced  the  recession  long 
before  the  first  tax  cuts  could  take  effect.  I 
am  convinced  we  would  have  .seen  total  1982 
revenues  rise  as  they  did  in  1965  " 

Although  tax  returns  for  1983  are  still 
coming  in,  and  it  is  too  early  for  an  analysis 
of  them,  the  preliminary  indications  are 
that  the  same  effect  is  taking  place,  as  re- 
ceipts from  those  filing  estimated  taxes 
(typically  the  upper-income  groups)  are  run- 
ning substantially  ahead  of  those  from  pay- 
roll withholding. 

■This  means.  "  Mr.  Kemp  reminded  us. 
"that  my  friend,  former  Congressman  Bill 
Broadhead  [D]  of  Michigan  of  1981  when 
he.  with  Tip  O'Neill's  blessing,  offered  to 
give  us  an  immediate  reduction  in  70-per- 
cent unearned-income  rate  down  to  50  per- 
cent, instead  of  phasing  it  in  over  three 
years  as  the  president  was  proposing. 

■He  told  me  then,"  Mr.  Kemp  remembers, 
"that  he  knew-  this  'wouldn't  cost  anything.' 
because  it  would  lure  so  much  wealthy 
income  out  of  shelter  back  into  the  produc- 
tive economy." 
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The  trouble  was,  the  "price"  the  Demo- 
crats asked  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  President 
Reagan  for  this  concession  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  third  year  tax  cut  and  indexing, 
which  primarily  benefits  middle  incomes. 

"This  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  liberals.  " 
Mr.  Kemp  said.  "They  were  willing  to  trade 
an  immediate  reduction  of  lax  rales  on  the 
rich,  which  they  knew  wouldn't  be  costly,  in 
order  NOT  to  give  a  10-percent  third-year 
reduction  or  indexing  to  the  middle-class. 
Now.  they  turn  around  and  assault  us  for  fa- 
voring the  rich. 

The  new  Treasury  analysis  should  put  a 
lie  to  that  whole  argument,  but  with  the  ex- 
treme liberal  bias  of  the  press,  don't  count 
on  it.  The  "big  lie"  has  been  well  sold.« 


CHILE  STILL  DENIES  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OK  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1973  when  the  Pinochet  regime  force- 
fully took  over  the  country  of  Chile,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy within  our  own  Government, 
particularly  as  we  consider  recertifica- 
tion  of  aid  to  that  government. 

Clearly,  the  human  rights  situation 
has  not  improved  in  Chile.  In  fact  the 
situation  is  getting  to  be  much  worse. 
Just  over  a  week  ago.  on  March  23.  a 
new  state  of  emergency  was  reim- 
posed.  In  the  last  day  of  national  pro- 
test on  March  27.  400  were  arrested 
and  at  least  5  killed.  Journalists  and 
editors  are  being  detained:  magazines 
are  being  taken  off  the  streets:  and 
censorship  has  gotten  much  harsher. 
A  case  in  point  here.  Juan  Pablo  Car- 
denas, the  editor  of  the  monthly  publi- 
cation Analisis  was  arrested  on  April 
10,  and  I  am  calling  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  State  Department  and  the 
Chilean  Embassy.  Earlier  this  year  he 
was  similarly  arrested  and  held  for  23 
days. 

The  Chile  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  reported  that  in  1982  there 
were  85  reports  of  torture  to  citizens 
by  the  security  forces  of  the  Chilean 
Government.  In  1983.  that  number  in- 
creased to  437  reported  incidents  of 
torture. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
an  article  by  Isabel  Letelier  entitled, 
"Chile  Has  Not  Cleaned  Up  Its  Act."  I 
believe  that  it  very  clearly  illustrates 
the  injustice  that  continues  in  Chile. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  31.  1984] 
Chile  Has  Not  Cleaned  Up  Its  Act 
(By  Isabel  Letelier) 

Rep.  G.  V.  Montgomery  seems  puzzled  by 
an  "unremittingly  hostile  attitude"  toward 
Chile  [For  the  Record.  March  181.  despite 
what  he  and  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  see  as  a  "hopeful  process  of  liberal- 
ization moving  toward  democratization"  by 
the  military  regime  of  Gen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chet. The  congressman  assumes  that  the 
Chilean  regime  has  cleaned  up  its  act  in  the 
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human  rights  arena,  and  has  cooperated  in 
the  U.S.  investigation  into  the  September 
1976  terrorist  assassination  of  Orlando  Lete- 
lier and  Ronni  K.  Moffitt  in  Washington. 
He  assumes  too  much 

The  March  27  national  day  of  protest  in 
Chile  against  continued  military  rule,  and 
the  ensuing  troop  violence,  left  a  toll  of  five 
deaths,  dozens  of  injuries  and  hundreds  of 
arrests.  This  is  evidence  enough  that  the 
Pinochet  regime  remains  a  repressive  dicta- 
torship with  no  intention  of  moving  toward 
a  return  to  democracy  in  Chile:  And  far 
from  cooperating  in  the  U.S.  investigation 
into  their  carbombing  murders,  as  Mont 
gomery  alleges.  Pinochet  and  his  military 
government,  in  the  words  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment official  in  charge  of  the  case.  E. 
Lawrence  Barcella.  'haven't  done  spit.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  dilatory  and  obstruc- 
tionist. " 

Yes.  the  Pinochet  regime  did  turn  Michael 
Townley.  an  American  expatriate  working 
as  an  international  assassin  for  the  Chilean 
secret  police.  DINA.  over  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  'voluntarily"  as  Montgom- 
ery stat?s.  Rather,  for  more  than  a  month 
after  Townley  was  identified  as  a  key  sus- 
pect in  the  case,  the  Pinochet  regime 
stalled,  lying  to  U.S.  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials—they were  told  that  Townley's 
whereabouts  were  unknown  when  in  fact  he 
was  under  secret  police  protection  at  his 
own  home— and  even  producing  another 
man  in  his  place.  Only  after  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor George  Landau  threatened  "serious  re- 
percussions" in  U.S.  relations  with  Chile, 
and  the  Justice  Department  signed  an 
agreement  limiting  the  use  of  Townley's  tes- 
timony to  the  Letelier  case,  was  he  finally 
turned  over  to  American  authorities. 

And  yes.  Gen.  Hector  Orozco  did  relieve 
Townley  of  his  oath  of  secrecy:  the  Chileans 
then  secretly  agreed  to  pay  up  to  $250,000 
for  his  legal  expenses  and  support  for  his 
family  in  Chile  as  an  incentive  for  him  not 
to  reveal  his  other  assassination  missions— 
in  Argentina  and  Italy— undertaken  on 
behalf  of  Pinochet. 

Nevertheless.  Townley  is  a  smokescreen 
that  Montgomery  is  using  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  real  issue— the  Pinochet  re- 
gime's abject  failure  to  bring  three  indicted 
Chilean  co-conspirators,  including  the 
former  head  of  DINA.  Gen.  Manuel  Con- 
treras.  to  justice.  Congressional  legislation 
passed  in  1981  prohibits  sending  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Chile  until  the  military  regime 
takes  "appropriate  steps  to  cooperate  "  to 
extradite  these  intelligence  officials  to  the 
United  States  to  stand  trial,  or  bring  them 
to  trial  there. 

Contrary  to  what  Montgomery  would 
have  us  believe,  the  applicability  of  plea- 
bargained  evidence  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Pinochet  regime's  refu.sal  to  prosecute 
Contreras  and  his  subordinates.  Evidence  of 
their  guilt  exists  independently  of  Town- 
ley's  testimony:  thus  the  military  regime 
has  blocked  attempts  by  lawyers  of  the  Le- 
telier family  to  pursue  their  own  investiga- 
tion. As  Townley  himself  wrote  to  a  col- 
league in  the  Chilean  intelligence  service: 
"You  know  the  truth.  I  know  it,  the  [Chile- 
an] court  knows  it.  perhaos  80  percent  of 
the  country  knows  it.  If  they  really  wanted 
to  prosecute  him  [Contreras]  they  have 
more  than  100  witnesses  that  could  do  it 
there." 

Perhaps  the  truth— that  officials  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Chilean  government 
carried  out  and  attempted  to  cover  up  a  vi- 
cious act  of  international  terrorism  on  the 
streets  of  this  nation's  capital,  and  continue 
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to  insult  the  U.S.  system  of  justice— was  not 
told  to  Montgomery  during  the  briefing  he 
received  in  Chile.  Otherwise,  how  does  one 
explain  why  he  seeks  to  reward  the  Pino- 
chet regime  by  restoring  U.S.  military  aid 
while  human  rights  violations  continue  and 
while  the  men  who  murdered  Ronni  Mof- 
fitt.  Orlando  Ix-telier  and  thousands  of 
other  innocent  victims  walk  free. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  Rep.  Mont- 
gomery's conclusion:  "After  TW  years  it  is 
time  to  move  forward."  It  is  time  to  move 
forward— by  supporting  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy in  Chile,  and  by  demanding  justice  in 
the  Letelier-Moffitt  case.* 


DRAFT  STATEMENT  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY THE  HOLTZMAN  ARTI- 
CLE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
support  and  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  equal  rights  amendment 
has  never  been  stronger.  However.  last 
November  this  House  defeated  the 
amendment  in  a  vote  that  fell  six 
short  of  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  passage.  This  was  a  blow  to 
the  women's  movement  and  to  the  ad- 
vances women  have  made  since  1970, 
when  the  House  first  passed  the  ERA. 

During  the  debate,  opponents  voiced 
concerns  which  were  irrelevant  to  the 
ERA.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
these  concerns  be  laid  to  rest  to  insure 
the  future  passage  of  the  ERA.  The 
arguments  against  the  ERA  e.xpressed 
in  November  have  been  skillfully  ana- 
lyzed and  refuted  in  an  article  by  a 
former  colleague  from  New  York.  Eliz- 
abeth Holtzman.  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  article  to  my  colleagues. 
It  provides  an  historic  perspective  on 
the  amendment  and  the  need  for  its 
passage. 

The  article,  from  Newsday.  follows: 

[From  Newsday.  Nov.  30.  1983] 

Fearful  Men  Beat  the  ERA 

(By  Elizabeth  Holtzman) 

The  women's  movement  suffered  a  major 
setback  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
earlier  this  month,  when  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  fell  six  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  needed  for  passage. 

This  defeat  appeared  surprising  given  the 
substantial  advances  made  by  women  since 
1970.  when  the  House  first  passed  the  EPA. 
Fifteen  million  more  women  have  entered 
the  work  force.  New  opportunities  have 
been  opened  to  women,  from  space  flight  to 
police  work.  The  Supreme  Court  has  struck 
down  discrimination  against  women  in  pay. 
pensions  and  jury  service,  and  has.  in  a  deci- 
sion of  far-reaching  importance,  legalized 
abortion. 

But  a  closer  analysis  suggests  that  these 
very  advances  may  have  prompted  the  ERA 
defeat. 

Those  voting  against  ERA  argued  that 
they  were  not  antagonistic  to  women's 
equality  per  se.  but  simply  opposed  the  pro- 
cedures for  considering  the  amendment 
which  restricted  debate  time  and  barred 
amendments. 
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Their  claims  are  not  credible.  Nearly  iden- 
tical procedural  objections  were  rejected 
overwhelmingly  in  the  1970  vote.  Raised 
again  in  1983,  they  are  laughable. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  absurd  claim  of 
House  Minority  leader  Robert  Michel  (R- 
111.)  as  he  reversed  his  1970  pro-ERA  vote: 

You  are  not  giving  us  time  to  think.  " 

The  ERA.  a  simple  24-word  amendment, 
was  first  introduced  in  Congress  in  1923. 
Further,  most  members  of  the  House  dealt 
with  ERA  during  the  1982  campaign.  The 
plea  for  "more  time  to  think"  was  just  a 
ruse. 

ERA  foes  complained  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  offer  amendments.  But  in  1970. 
the  House  passed  the  ERA  under  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  that  effectively  preclud- 
ed amendments. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  ERA  was  defeated 
not  by  concern  over  procedural  i-ssues  but  by 
deeply  entrenched  hostility  to  women's  de- 
mands for  equality. 

What  has  happened  since  1970  to  raise 
this  hostility  to  a  level  where  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Congress  would  refuse  to  en- 
dorse the  simple  concept  of  women's  equali- 
ty? A  comparison  of  the  House  debates 
offers  .some  answers. 

In  1970.  the  opponents  of  ERA  (all  15  of 
them)  concentrated  on  the  claim  that  men 
and  women  were  .so  profoundly  different 
that  equality  under  the  law  made  no  sense. 
As  the  then-Chair  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Emanuel  Celler.  put  it: 
■[Tlhere  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
male  and  a  female  as  between  a  horse  chest- 
nut and  a  chestnut  horse." 

In  1983.  opponents  reacted  against  the 
entry  of  large  numbers  of  women  into  the 
workforce.  In  1970.  ERA  opponents  voiced 
fears  that  ERA  would  wipe  out  "protective  " 
measures  for  women  workers,  measures  that 
actually  maintained  their  second-class 
status. 

Since  1970.  women  have  been  demanding 
pay  equity,  equal  access  to  nontraditional 
jobs,  greater  job-training  opportunities  and 
an  end  to  discrimination  in  insurance  and 
pension  benefits.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  in  1983.  ERA  opponents  expres.sed  a 
new  fear  that  women's  economic  advance- 
ment would  lake  jobs  from  men. 

They  expressed  this  fear  by  arguing  that 
ERA  would  nullify  the  veteran's  preference, 
which  ensures  priority  for  veterans  in 
hiring,  pay  and  promotion  in  federal  and 
state  civil  service.  Because  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  veterans  are  men.  the  veterans' 
preference  seriously  limits  women's  employ- 
ment options.  Concern  that  ERA  would 
eliminate  veterans'  preference  suggests  not 
only  a  fear  of  women's  economic  competi- 
tion but  an  attitude  that  jobs,  higher  pay 
and  promotional  opportunities  are  more  im- 
portant for  men  than  for  women. 

The  debate  also  reflected  a  second  major 
change  that  took  place  in  the  1970s— the  Su- 
preme Court's  legalization  of  abortion.  Cou- 
pled with  the  legalization  of  birth  control, 
this  decision  enabled  women  to  control 
childbearing  decisions  and  pursue  careers. 

The  Supreme  Court's  abortion  decision 
was  based  not  on  the  ERA.  but  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy.  ERA  opposed 
opponents'  argument  that  "a  pro-ERA  vote 
is  a  pro-abortion  vote  "  was  fal.se.  In  fact.  88 
anti-abortion  legislators  voted  in  favor  of 
the  ERA. 

Plainly,  raising  the  unrelated  abortion 
issue  in  the  ERA  debate  was  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  women's  primary  role  is 
a  reproductive  one  and  that  women  should 
stay  in  their  place. 
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The  other  arguments  against  ERA  in  this 
year's  debate— that  ERA  would  require 
woman  to  fight  in  wars  and  that  it  would 
prohibit  separate  schools  for  men  and 
women— were  soundly  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1970.  Even  without 
ERA.  Congress  has  the  power  to  draft 
women  and  place  them  in  combat,  just  as  it 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  women  in  education. 

This  new  opposition  to  ERA  suggests  that 
women's  advances  have  produced  a  back- 
lash. Women  face  a  new  and  disturbing 
challenge:  The  more  successful  they  are.  the 
greater  the  risk  of  hostility. 

Women  must  therefore  become  major 
actors  in  the  American  political  system. 
Women  must  register  and  vote.  Women 
make  up  more  than  half  the  population  of 
this  country:  by  voting  women  can  compel 
the  government  to  do  what  it  is  unwilling  to 
do  on  its  own.  Public  officials  must  be 
taught  that  women  won't  watch  silently 
while  their  political  rights  are  scorned. 

Women  must  also  seek  elective  office  in 
larger  numbers.  Only  22  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  women.  In 
this  month's  vote.  20  of  them  (91  per  cent) 
voted  for  ERA.  Clearly,  if  the  numbers  had 
been  reversed  and  423  women  and  22  men 
had  voted  on  the  ERA.  its  passage  would 
now  be  history. 

America's  women  have  still  not  achieved 
equality.  Rep.  Michel  said:  "We  [the  oppo- 
nents of  ERA]  are  in  no  hurry."  But  Ameri- 
ca's women  have  waited  long  enough. • 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SITE  DE- 
CLARED EXCESS  BY  FOREST 
SERVICE 

HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  section  314  of  the  1984  Interi- 
or and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  98-146).  the 
Forest  Service  has  advised  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  its  intention 
to  declare  excess  an  administrative  site 
in  Concrete.  Wash. 

In  accordance  with  that  act.  I  am  in- 
serting the  letter  of  transmittal  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanatory  material,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  our  col- 
leagues might  be  aware  of  this  deci- 
sion and  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment to  the  Forest  Service  should 
they  be  so  inclined: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Service. 
Washmglon.  DC.  March  29.  1984. 
Hon.  E  (Kika)  de  la  Garza. 
Chairman.       Committee      on      Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives.    Washington. 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Section  314  of  the 
1984  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  (Pub.  L.  98-146)  requires 
funded  Agencies  to  lake  the  following  ac- 
tions before  disposing  of  any  lands,  except 
by  exchange  or  under  certain  specified  au- 
thorities: 


1.  Determine  that  the  tract  is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
ventory the  tract  as  to  its  public  value. 

2.  Provide  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment. 

3.  Provide  30  days  advance  notice  to  the 
Congressional  delegation  of  the  State  or 
States  in  which  the  tract  proposed  for  sale 
is  located  and  the  plan  for  carrying  out  such 
disposal. 

4.  Notify  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  for  immediate  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

We  are  proposing  to  declare  excess  an  ad- 
ministrative site  in  Concrete.  Washington. 
It  is  a  0.51-acre  parcel  with  two  3-bedroom 
residences.  The  legal  description  is:  T.35N.. 
R.8E..  Section  10.  SW'/4NW'/4.  W.M..  Lots  1. 
2.  3.  4.  of  Block  1.  Everett's  second  addition 
to  Concrete. 

Notice  was  given  to  the  Washington  Con- 
gressional Delegation  on  September  28. 
1983.  (See  enclo.sed  copy  of  letters.) 

Information  on  the  proposed  disposal  was 
published  in  eight  local  newspapers  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  public  review  and 
comment.  (See  enclosed  copy  of  legal  notice 
and  list  of  newspapers.)  We  have  received 
no  comments  from  the  general  public  nor 
from  local  Government  officials.  The  final 
decision  on  the  proposed  disposal  will  be 
made  after  30  days. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Max  Peterson,  Chief. 

Enclosure. 

Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie 

National  Forest. 
Seattle.  Wash..  Sept.  28.  1983. 
Hon.  Al  Swift. 
U.S.  Co7igressmaii.  Everett.  Wash. 

Dear  Congressman  Swift: 

As  required  by  Section  316  of  the  1983  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  (Pub.  L.  394).  please  be  advised  that  the 
following  listed  administrative  site  has  been 
determined  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest  and 
the  Forest  Service.  We  will  not  report  the 
property  as  excess  until  you  have  had  30 
days  for  review  as  specified  in  Section  316. 

Forest  Service  Administrative  Site 

determined  excess  in  WASHINGTON 

Site  name:  Two  3-bedroom  residences, 
with  land.  Concrete.  Wash..  Mt.  Baker 
Ranger  District. 

Description:    T.    35N..    R.8E..   Section    10 
SWSNW'v  W.M.  Lots  1.  2.  3,  4  of  Block  1 
110x202.7.    Everett's    second    addition    to 
Concrete. 
Size:  .51  acres. 

If  you  wish  additional  information,  please 
write  or  call  my  office  at  (206)  442-0307. 

Sincerely, 
I  J.  D.  MacWilliams. 

Forest  Supervisor. 

[From  the  Bellingham  Herald.  Nov.  14. 
1983] 

Newspaper  Legal  Notice  for  Proposed  Dis- 
position OF  Administrative  Sites  and 
Land  Utilization  Projects.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment OF  Agriculture.  Forest  Service, 
Mount  BakeR-Snoqualmie  National 
Forest 

notice  of  proposed  disposition  of  land 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposes  to  dispose  of  a  parcel  of  improved 
land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mt.  Baker- 
Snoqualmie  National  Forests  by  authority 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  486(c>).  This 
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notice  is  to  comply  with  Section  316  of 
Public  Law  97-394. 

The  land  is  an  administrative  site  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie 
National  Forest  and  is  not  National  Forest 
land. 

The  land  with  improvements  being  pro- 
posed for  disposal  is  commonly  known  as 
two.  3-bedroom  residences  with  land  and  is 
located  in  Skagit  County.  Washington  in 
Concrete,  and  is  more  particularly  described 
as: 

Legal  description:  T.35N..  R.8E..  Section 
10.  SW1/4NW1/4.  W.M..  Lots  1.  2.  3.  4  of 
Block  1.  110  X  202.7  .51  acres.  Everett's 
.second  addition  to  Concrete. 

Persons  claiming  such  properties  or 
having  valid  objection  to  this  proposed  dis- 
position must  file  their  claims  or  objections 
W"ith  the  Forest  Supervisor.  Forest  Service. 
U.S.D.A..  1022  1st  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104  within  10  days  after  date  of  the  last 
publication  of  this  notice. 

Concrete  Herald.  P.O.  Box  407.  Concrete. 
Wash.  98237. 

Bellingham  Herald.  P.O.  Box  1277.  Bel- 
lingham. Wash.  98227. 

Courier  Times.  807  Metcalf  Street.  Sedro 
Woolley.  Wash.  98284. 

Skagit  Valley  Herald.  P.O.  Box  578.  Mt. 
Vernon.  Wash.  98273. 

Everett  Herald.  P.O.  Box  930,  Everett. 
Wash.  98206. 

Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98111. 

Argus.  P.O.  Box  739.  Mt.  Vernon.  Wash. 
98273. 

Outlook.  P.O.  Box  455.  Sedro  Woolley. 
Wash.  98284. 

Seattle  P.I..  6th  Wall  Classified  Dept..  Se- 
attle. Wash.  98121.» 


CONGRESSMAN  JIM  COURTER 
ON  MILITARY  REFORM 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  speech  entitled  Military  Reform." 
which  was  recently  delivered  to  the 
Defense  Strategy  Forum  by  our  col- 
league Jim  Courter.  House  chairman 
of  the  Military  Reform  Caucus.  In  this 
articulate  speech.  Jim  Courter  ex- 
plains the  value  of  military  reform  to 
our  Nation's  defense,  and  tells  of  some 
recent  and  prospective  military  reform 
initiatives  in  Congress.  The  speech  is  a 
clear  explanation  of  an  often  misun- 
derstood movement,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  cause  of  an  improved  national 
defense. 

Military  Reform 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Courter) 

I'm  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  th'.-.  distinguished  group  on  one 
of  the  most  misunderstood  subjects  in  our 
national  security  debate:  military  reform. 

In  fact,  if  you  haven't  heard  of  the  mili- 
tary reform  movement  or  the  Congressional 
Military  Reform  Caucus,  so  much  the 
better— because  that  will  make  it  easier  to 
explain  military  reform  to  you  and  try  to 
dispel  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  sur- 
round it. 
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The  Military  Reform  Caucus  consists  of 
more  than  eighty  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  dedicated  to  improving  our  nation's  de- 
fense by  exploring  what  some  consider  to  be 
unorthodox  solutions  to  defense  problems. 
We  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  con- 
ventional warfare  and  spend  little  time  on 
nuclear  issues.  We  tend  to  believe  that 
people,  strategy  and  tactics— and  not  just 
weapons  and  hardware— are  the  components 
of  defense  which  are  most  vital  to  winning 
conflicts. 

The  Caucus  is  an  ideologically  diverse 
group.  We  have  everything  from  con.serv- 
alives  to  nuclear  freeze  proponents  like  Tom 
Downey.  Our  Senate  members  cover  the 
whole  spectrum  too— from  Carl  Levin  to 
Chuck  Grassley  to  Jeremiah  Denton. 

For  those  of  us  who  work  inside  the 
Caucus,  this  diversity  is  a  positive  trait.  For 
tho.se  outside  the  Caucus,  it  is  often  confus- 
ing and  frustrating.  For  our  adversaries,  it  is 
a  trait  which  makes  the  Caucus  a  difficult 
target  for  criticism. 

What  we  all  share  is  a  desire  to  set  aside 
time  to  study  military  issues,  to  seek  out  al- 
ternative points  of  view,  and  look  for  ways 
to  solve  problems  which  cause  us  to  get  less 
defense  than  we  should  for  all  the  money 
we  put  into  the  Pentagon's  budget. 

As  I  said,  the  misconceptions  about  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus  are  many. 

If  you  think  that  all  members  of  the 
Caucus  oppose  construction  of  large  aircraft 
carriers,  the  answer  is  "no."  we  do  not. 

If  you  think  we  share  a  common  position 
on  the  M-X  missile,  the  F-18  fighter,  the  B- 
1  or  any  other  weapon,  the  answer  is  "no," 
we  do  not. 

If  you've  heard  that  we  all  oppose  the  use 
of  high  technology,  and  want  to  replace  our 
current  arsenal  with  larger  quantities  of  in- 
ferior weapons,  the  answer  is  "no."  we  don't 
lake  this  position. 

And  if  you  have  been  told  that  we  have 
formulated  a  common  military  reform  de- 
fense budget,  or  that  the  Caucus  wants  to 
cut  defense  spending,  then  you've  been  mis- 
informed again,  because  we  don't  take  those 
positions. 

In  fact,  while  our  members  obviously  take 
their  own  positions  on  all  these  issues,  the 
Caucus  has  taken  only  a  few  well  chosen  po- 
sitions on  legislative  matters. 

If  there's  one  message  I  can  get  across  to- 
night. I  would  like  it  to  be  this:  that  the 
views  of  any  one  Congressman  speaking  in 
the  name  of  military  reform  don't  necessari- 
ly apply  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus. 

So.  tonight  I'll  be  speaking  for  myself,  and 
I'll  be  offering  you  my  personal  view  of  mili- 
tary reform,  its  value  to  our  nation's  de- 
fense, and  the  role  the  Caucus  plays  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  now  serving  my  sixth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  my  .second  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
composed  of  fine,  dedicated  members,  and  it 
employs  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  able, 
hardworking,  intelligent  and  underpaid 
staff  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Committee  is  by 
no  means  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  Penta- 
gon—witness the  work  of  our  Investigations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Marines  in  Lebanon, 
or  the  many  actions  we  have  taken  to 
reduce  or  alter  the  Pentagon's  annual 
budget  requests. 

But  the  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
have  a  serious  shortcoming,  which  is  that, 
unlike  other  congressional  committees,  it 
fails  to  seek  out  and  hear  the  views  of  those 
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who  dissent  from  the  consensus  opinion  on 
defense.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  is  preoccupied  with  re- 
viewing the  innumerable  line  items  in  the 
Pentagon's  budget. 

This  lack  of  alternative  opinion  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  creates  a  void 
which  the  Military  Reform  Caucus  attempts 
to  fill.  We  host  all  types  of  defense  analysts 
at  our  meetings,  often  in  a  debate  format. 

I  feel  that  this  function  of  the  Caucus  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  I  am  going  to  run 
on  a  platform  of  economy  in  government, 
and  if  I'm  going  to  stand  for  sound  manage- 
ment practices  and  efficiency,  then  I  owe  it 
to  my  constituents  to  look  at  the  entire  fed- 
eral bureaucracy— including  Defense— with 
the  same  critical  eye. 

If  we  can't  end  poverty  just  by  spending 
more  money  on  social  programs,  then  it 
only  stands  to  reason  that  we  can't  buy  ab- 
solute security  by  giving  a  blank  check  to 
the  Pentagon.  My  constituents  know  this. 
They  want  a  well-managed  and  effective  De- 
fense Department  that  is  careful  with  their 
money. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  consensus  we  so 
desperately  need  for  a  strong  military  deter- 
rent will  not  be  sustained  unless  it  is  demon- 
strated that  government  is  making  careful 
use  of  the  defense  dollar.  In  this  sense,  mili- 
tary reform  is  more  than  good  policy— it  is 
good  politics  as  well,  because  it  can  generate 
popular  support  for  the  difficult  and  expen- 
sive work  of  building  our  nation's  military 
strength. 

In  sum,  military  reformers  are  pro-de- 
fense. We  may  question  the  Pentagon  and 
differ  with  some  of  the  ways  it  does  busi- 
ness, but  the  fact  that  we  want  to  change 
current  practices  shouldn't  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  don't  want  a  strong  military. 

Now,  lets  discuss  some  of  the  military 
reform  ideas  which  have  caused  so  much 
consternation  at  the  Pentagon. 

One  good  example  is  the  creation  of  a  ne* 
office  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation, 
which  was  mandated  by  law  in  the  1984  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  I'm  proud  of  the 
role  I  played  in  this,  and  pleased  to  note 
that  the  legislation  which  was  signed  into 
law  was  substantially  of  my  authorship. 

We  wanted  to  guarantee  that  weapons 
procured  and  fielded  had  been  properly  and 
realistically  tested.  In  World  War  II,  U.S. 
Navy  submarines  filed  reports  of  direct  tor- 
pedo hits  on  enemy  ships  in  which  the  tor- 
pedos  repeatedly  failed  to  explode.  This 
problem  persisted  for  twenty  months,  until 
tests  revealed  a  relatively  simple  defect  in 
the  firing  mechanism  that  was  easily  cor- 
rected. Until  the  problem  was  corrected,  our 
submarines  missed  countless  opportunities 
for  kills  and  endangered  themselves  by  re- 
vealing their  presence  through  the  thuds  of 
dud  torpedoes. 

A  more  recent  example  is  the  Army's 
DIVAD  system,  a  division  air  defense 
system  that  protects  troops  from  close-in  air 
attack,  using  a  radar-guided  gun.  The  radar 
first  tracks  a  target  and  analyzes  its  trajec- 
tory. When  it  fires,  it  aims  by  electronically 
predicting  where  the  target  will  be  in  the 
five  to  eight  seconds  it  takes  for  the  gun  to 
fire  and  reach  the  target. 

What  if  the  targeted  aircraft  executes  a 
turn  while  the  DIVAD  is  in  the  process  of 
firing?  The  evidence  isn't  all  in,  but  much 
has  suggested  that  DWAD  can  only  hit  tar- 
gets on  a  constant  trajectory— not  a 
common  characteristic  of  attack  aircraft.  In 
one  recent  test.  DIVAD  missed  the  drone  it 
was  supposed  to  hit,  and  instead  zeroed  in 
and  scored  a  perfect  hit  on  the  exhaust  fan 
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of  a  nearby  latrine.  The  latrine  didn't  sur- 
vive, I  am  told. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  DIVAD.  What  is 
clear  is  that  Congress  must  focus  on  oper- 
ational testing,  the  most  crucial  part  of  the 
weapons  development  process. 

The  problem  is  a  lack  of  realism  in  oper- 
ational tests.  Tests  should  simulate  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  realistic  battlefield  condi- 
tions. 

Weapons  and  systems  that  are  intended  to 
work  in  all  weather  and  on  all  types  of  ter- 
rain are  often  tested  in  environments  that 
minimize  or  eliminate  the  difficulties  of  bad 
weather  or  tricky  landscape. 

Probable  enemy  countermeasures.  such  as 
evasion,  counterattack,  stealth  or  electronic 
jamming,  are  not  realistically  simulated. 

Test  personnel  are  often  too  well  trained 
and  rehearsed,  ensuring  better  performance 
than  that  of  the  average  soldier. 

Sadly.  Congress  at  times  has  been  in- 
formed of  test  results  which  have  discount- 
ed unsuccessful  test  outcomes. 

To  solve  this  problem,  we  first  drafted  a 
bill  which  created  a  new  independent  orga- 
nization in  the  Pentagon  empowered  to  con- 
duct all  operational  testing  just  before 
weapons  entered  full-scale  production.  The 
idea  was  to  remove  the  testing  function 
from  the  developers,  who  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  programs. 

In  response  to  constructive  suggestions 
from  the  Pentagon,  we  changed  our  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  independent  office  which 
reviews,  rather  than  performs,  the  tests, 
then  issues  independent  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Congress  before  full 
production  begins.  We  made  an  important 
concession  by  reducing  the  office's  function 
to  a  review  role.  The  Congress  would  have 
the  burden  and  responsibility  to  digest  the 
reports  on  testing  in  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  decide  for  itself  whether  a  pro- 
gram should  be  stopped  due  to  inadequate 
testing. 

Through  consultation  with  the  Pentagon, 
we  were  persuaded  that  it  wasn't  necessary 
to  create  an  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween those  who  develop  weapons  and  those 
who  test  them.  What  was  really  needed  was 
an  independent  judgement  on  the  quality 
and  intellectual  honesty  of  weapons  tests. 

That  judgement  will  be  provided  by  the 
office  we  have  created— an  office  modelled 
after  the  Inspector  General  which  reports 
on  matters  of  financial  management.  The 
reports  this  testing  office  will  provide  will 
be  useful  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  system  should  enter  full-scale 
production. 

Far  from  adding  a  new  layer  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. I  believe  that  this  new  office  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  acquisi- 
tion process.  In  the  long  run.  it  should  save 
us  money  by  giving  us  the  information 
which  will  prevent  us  from  buying  new  sys- 
tems which  don't  perform  their  assigned 
task. 

If  all  this  results  In  more  money  being 
spent  on  testing,  so  be  it.  Testing  is  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming,  but  it's  a  process 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  give 
our  troops  the  quality  weapons  they  deserve 
to  have  when  they  risk  their  lives  in 
combat. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon  has  not  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  legislation  and  little 
has  been  done  to  implement  the  law  in  the 
six  months  since  passage.  First,  it  appeared 
that  the  Defense  Department  would  rede- 
fine "operational  testing  "  so  as  to  limit  its 
scope.  I  understand  that  the  latest  plan  is  to 
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give  the  Operational  Testing  office  a  staff 
of  six  people  to  do  all  the  work  assigned  to 
it.  No  charter  for  the  office  has  been  writ- 
ten, and  no  Director  was  named. 

This  initiative  passed  the  Senate  by  a  91-5 
margin,  and  passed  the  House  by  acclama- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  we  won't  let  a 
reasonable  requirement  of  the  law  be  ig- 
nored by  the  agency  of  government  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  implementing  It. 

A  second  issue  which  merits  discussion  is 
the  need  to  increase  the  degree  of  economic 
competition  for  Defense  contracts. 

When  I  think  of  reforming  procurement 
practices,  I'm  often  reminded  of  a  cartoon  I 
saw  in  the  paper  several  months  ago.  A  gen- 
eral was  explaining  why  the  nation  would 
be  put  at  risk  by  large  cuts  in  the  military 
budget.  "Just  remember.  "  he  said,  "that  for 
every  billion  dollars  you  cut  from  the  de- 
fense budget,  that  means  we'll  have  twelve 
less  nuts  and  bolts  with  which  to  defend 
America." 

The  cartoon  is  unfair,  but  it  characterizes 
a  real  public  perception.  What  I  seek  is  a 
reform  that  will  affect  all  types  of  pur- 
chases—from spare  parts  and  supplies  to 
fighter  planes  and  missiles,  including  con- 
tracts for  both  production  and  research  and 
development. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  greater  compe- 
tition—and by  "competition"  I  mean  formal 
advertising  for  competitive  bids.  This  is  an 
open  process  in  which  all  qualified  compa- 
nies may  submit  bids  for  advertised  contract 
proposals. 

Right  now.  about  a  third  of  our  defense 
budget  is  spent  on  piocurement,  and  only 
six  percent  of  procurement  is  performed 
through  this  competitive  process.  I  have 
joined  Senator  Grassley  in  introducing  leg- 
islation which  will  increase  this  percentage 
to  .seventy  percent,  in  gradual,  five  percent 
annual  increments. 

Most  procurement  is  done  either  through 
the  sole  source  method,  or  through  a  proc- 
ess called  "competitive  negotiation,  "  in 
which  selected  companies  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals,  and  awards  are  made  in  a 
closed  process  which  isn't  open  to  outside 
scrutiny. 

The  problem  is  the  lack  of  incentive  for 
the  buyer  and  seller  to  achieve  cost  reduc- 
tion. It  doesn't  take  a  detailed  economic 
analysis  to  see  why  this  is  so:  contractors 
profit  from  high  prices,  and  if  Congress  pro- 
vides full  funding  for  programs,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  the  Pentagon  to  press  for 
cost  reductions. 

The  Pentagon  is  the  sole  buyer  in  a  huge 
market  that  sustains  hundreds  of  companies 
across  this  country.  This  status  confers 
power  on  the  Pentagon,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  it  use  that  power  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible. 

I  want  competition  not  just  for  the  .sake  of 
efficiency,  but  also  to  allow  the  Pentagon  to 
buy  greater  quantities  of  the  weapons  It 
needs.  Competition  reduces  unit  costs— it 
has  a  proven  track  record,  not  just  in  de- 
fense but  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  the  defense  budget 
is  the  fact  that  unit  costs  for  weapons  and 
equipment  are  rising  faster  than  the  budget 
as  a  whole,  and  as  a  result  we  are  forced  to 
procure  fewer  items  In  scores  of  programs 
than  we  had  originally  planned.  Competi- 
tive procurement  can  play  a  major  role  in 
solving  this  chronic  problem,  which  reduces 
the  size  of  our  arsenal. 

Prices  should  be  determined  by  market 
competition  between  defense  contractors, 
not  by  negotiation,  government  cost  esti- 


mates or  levels  of  Congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

Take  the  case  of  the  thirty  millimeter 
anti-tank  round  that  we  use  aboard  the  A- 
10  aircraft.  Since  1975.  two  companies  have 
been  in  constant  competition  for  the  pro- 
duction contract  for  this  round,  and  this  has 
provided  incentive  for  cost  reduction.  The 
government  is  paying  one- half  to  two-thirds 
the  price  It  originally  estimated  for  this  am- 
munition, and  has  .saved  $500  million  as  a 
result. 

The  beauty  of  this  program  is  that  the  Air 
Force  has  not  specified  a  design  for  the 
round.  The  contractors  are  told  to  meet  spe- 
cific criteria  for  the  round's  accuracy,  reli- 
ability and  ability  to  penetrate  armor.  As 
long  as  these  performance  standards  are 
met,  the  contractors  can  design  the  round  to 
their  liking. 

The  two  producers.  Honeywell  and  Aero- 
jet, have  Indeed  made  design  modifications 
to  reduce  cost.  Their  incentive  comes  from 
the  fact  that  bids  are  re-submitted  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  low  bidder  gets  a 
greater  share  of  production. 

Still,  both  producers  are  kept  in  business, 
and  the  Air  Force  gets  the  benefit  of  a 
larger  base  of  production  that  can  surge  to 
meet  wartime  needs. 

Tiiere  are  other  examples.  I  have  read  one 
■Study  of  twenty  cases  in  which  sole-source 
contracts  were  converted  to  a  competitive 
procurement  basis,  and  the  results  were  as- 
tounding. This  study  covered  a  diverse  set  of 
Items,  and  the  average  cost  reduction  result- 
ing from  competition  was  over  fifty  percent. 
In  one  case.  General  Dynamics  was  awarded 
a  sole-source  contract  to  produce  a  missile— 
the  sole  source  price  was  $128  thousand. 
When  subjected  to  competition.  General 
Dynamics  won  the  contract,  but  only  after 
reducing  the  price  to  $53  thousand.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  they  had  the  price  down  to  $27 
thousand  — that's  twenty-one  percent  of  the 
original  sole  source  price.  Such  is  the  power 
of  Incentive. 

The  Pentagon  has  made  some  progress 
toward  increased  competition.  But  still,  for 
reasons  that  don't  persuade  me.  It  oppo.ses 
legislation  to  increase  the  use  of  formal  ad- 
vertising for  competitive  bids. 

It  Is  argued  that  competition  delays  pro- 
curement, and  is  unsuitable  for  high-tech- 
nology Items,  but  it  has  been  used  in  war- 
time and  in  peacetime  to  procure  both 
simple  and  complex  Items. 

The  Pentagon  objects  on  the  grounds  that 
formal  advertising  implies  that  contract 
awards  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  price 
only,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  sub- 
stantiate this. 

The  Pentagon  views  competitive  bidding 
as  a  strict  and  inflexible  procedure.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  based  on  a  misconception  of 
the  ways  in  which  competition  can  be  used 
to  stretch  the  defense  dollar,  expand  the  de- 
fease industrial  base  and  Increase  innova- 
tion in  the  design  and  acquisition  of  weap- 
ons. In  my  view,  we  should  allow  competi- 
tion to  bring  to  our  nation's  defense  the 
same  benefits  which  it  has  brought  to  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  have  described  two  major  military 
reform  initiatives  relating  to  procurement. 
What  they  have  in  common  is  that  they 
focus  on  reforming  systems,  instead  of 
changing  Individual  weapons  programs.  By 
focusing  on  broad  reforms  such  as  these,  we 
avoid  politically  divisive  battles  over  individ- 
ual weapons  systems,  and  we  take  actions 
which  will  have  a  lasting,  pervasive  effect  in 
the  future. 

My  goal  In  supporting  procurement 
reform  is  not  to  cut  the  defense  budget,  al- 
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though  I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  buy  an  ade- 
quate strength  with  a  smaller  military 
budget. 

My  goal  Is  to  see  that  our  defense  dollars 
are  spent  well,  and  in  a  controlled  manner. 
This  will  do  more  than  improve  the  political 
consensus  for  a  strong  defense.  If  the  re- 
forms I  have  discussed  can  begin  to  solve 
the  Pentagon's  chronic  underfunding  prob- 
lem, then  they  will  contribute  to  increased 
military  strength. 

By  "underfunding"  I  am  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pentagon  has  consistently  un- 
derestimated the  funding  it  will  need  to 
meet  its  goals.  This  underestimation  occurs 
in  individual  programs,  and  It  shows  up  in 
analy.ses  of  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

When  this  thesis  was  first  aired  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  maverick  analyst  at  the  Pen- 
tagon named  Chuck  Spinney,  it  raised  eye- 
brows. The  Pentagon  tried  to  refute  his  case 
by  discrediting  his  methodology.  But  Spin- 
ney's view"  has  been  corroborated  by  other 
Independent  studies. 

The  underfunding  problem  was  confirmed 
In  1983  by  a  major  Heritage  Foundation 
study. 

It  was  confirmed  this  past  February  by 
Rudy  Peniier.  the  new  Republican  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  who  es- 
timated that  the  current  five-year  defense 
plan  understates  weapons  costs  by  nearly 
$100  billion. 

Then,  just  last  month,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  studied  the  same  plan  and 
concluded  that  it  will  require  an  additional 
$200  to  $300  billion  over  the  same  five-year 
period  to  meet  the  plan's  goals. 

Suddenly.  Chuck  Spinney  no  longer  looks 
like  a  maverick. 

What  is  going  on  here?  Basically,  all  the 
studies  look  at  past  and  present  budget 
practices  and  reach  the  .same  conclusions. 
They  are  that  the  Pentagon  consistently  un- 
derestimates: Inflation  in  the  economy:  the 
need  for  costly  midstream  program  modifi- 
cations, and  the  effect  of  inflation  on  these 
added  costs;  and  the  costs  of  maintenance  of 
high-technology  equipment  and  other  asso- 
ciated readiness  costs. 

There  are  two  major  problems  resulting 
from  this  pattern  of  underestimated  costs. 

First,  there's  a  political  problem.  When 
weapons  cost  overruns  occur,  people  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  programs,  sometime 
vitally  necessary  ones,  should  be  scrapped 
entirely  because  they  appear  to  be  out  of 
control. 

Second,  there's  the  problem  that  rising 
unit  costs  cause  us  to  get  insufficient  quan- 
tities of  weapons,  and  to  have  less  strength 
than  we  need. 

In  my  opinion,  this  should  lead  us  to  ex- 
amine a  critical  question:  Is  our  equipment 
too  exotic  and  Is  high  technology  too  expen- 
sive? When  military  reformers  raise  this 
question,  we  are  often  accused  of  wanting  to 
replace  good  weapons  with  greater  quanti- 
ties of  inferior  weapons.  This  is  nothing  but 
a  straw  man. 

In  the  Interest  of  building  a  strong  de- 
fense, and  because  of  the  chronic  under- 
funding  problem,  we  need  to  make  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  on  all  weapons  systems  to 
see  if  high  technology  is  always  worth  the 
price. 

Even  If  technological  advances  increase 
combat  effectiveness— and  not  every  appli- 
cation of  new  technology  achieves  thi.s— we 
must  calculate  whether  we  are  stronger 
with  fewer  numbers  of  high-technology 
weapons  or  with  greater  numbers  of  less  ad- 
vanced weapons.  This  is  a  tradeoff  that  is 
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imposed  by  the  laws  of  economics,  and  it 
poses  choices  that  we  can't  afford  to  avoid. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another 
area  that  has  been  examined  by  the  mili- 
tary reform  movement:  issues  of  strategy, 
tactics  and  training. 

While  the  ideological  diversity  of  the 
Caucus  has  not  allowed  it  to  take  a  unified 
position  on  grand  strategy,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  or  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  American  interests  globally,  it  has 
studied  operational  strategy,  tactics  and 
training. 

Our  military  must  decide  upon  the  most 
effective  way  to  fight.  The  more  effective 
our  conventional  forces,  the  less  chance 
that  anyone  will  test  us.  If  deterrence  fails, 
our  forces  must  be  capable  of  succeeding 
militarily,  ending  conflict  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  U.S. 

We  must  choose  between  two  different 
kinds  of  warfare— attrition  or  maneuver. 

Attrition  emphasizes  wearing  down  the 
opponent's  forces  by  overwhelming  the  op- 
ponent with  superior  and  overwhelming 
firepower.  Success  in  battle  goes  to  the  side 
with  the  most  materiel  and  soldiers.  The 
Union  won  the  Civil  War  with  firepower  and 
attrition,  overwhelming  the  Confederacy 
with  more  men  and  more  guns,  more  sup- 
plies and  more  firepower.  We  used  the  same 
tactics  when  we  rolled  over  the  Germans  in 
1918  and  the  Axis  powers  in  World  War  II. 

The  attrition  style  of  warfare  is  badly  out- 
dated, however.  A  different  style  of  warfare 
is  needed— "maneuver  warfare."  The  object 
is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  cohesion,  and  the 
opposing  commander's  ability  to  think 
clearly.  You  create  dangerous  situations 
that  catch  him  off  guard,  because  you  are 
acting  and  reacting  more  rapidly.  The  com- 
mander loses  the  ability  to  cope  with  these 
new  situations,  and  the  battle  is  lost.  As  the 
strategist  Clausewitz  has  said,  the  object  in 
war  must  be  to  break  the  opponent's  will. 
When  the  will  is  broken,  victory  results. 
The  kind  of  warfare  that  does  this  is  ma- 
neuver. 

This  coming  Thursday,  the  Military 
Reform  Caucus  will  look  at  the  lessons  of 
the  Grenada.  Lebanon  and  Falklands  con- 
flicts. Our  goal  is  to  learn  from  past  con- 
flicts in  order  to  better  prepare  our  forces 
for  future  contingencies.  The  Caucus  has  re- 
ceived some  reports  that  while  the  Marines 
very  effectively  employed  a  maneuver  strat- 
egy in  Grenada  (moving  rapidly,  and  pulling 
off  unpredictable  moves),  the  Army  did  not 
try  to  collapse  the  enemy,  and  was  very  pre- 
dictable. According  to  some  reports,  it  tried 
to  wipe  out  every  small  pocket  of  resistance 
before  advancing.  The  operation  took  longer 
than  necessary,  and  required  greater  num- 
bers than  would  have  been  needed  with 
more  of  a  maneuver  strategy. 

While  the  operation  was.  of  course,  ulti- 
mately succe.ssful.  I  believe  it  important  to 
examine  critically  conflict  for  the  sake  of 
improving  our  performance  in  future  bat- 
tles. 'Lessons  learned'  are  worth  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  because  they  are 
bought  not  with  gold,  but  with  blood. 

Maneuver  requires  experimentation  in  ex- 
erci.ses  and  training.  There  are  some  encour- 
aging signs.  The  2nd  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune  has  been  successful  in  imple- 
menting maneuver  warfare.  And  last  week  I 
met  with  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Lewis.  Washington  State.  General  Riskassi. 
Ft.  Lewis  is  the  home  of  the  Armys  9th  In- 
fantry Division.  I  was  impressed  with  .some 
of  the  experimentation  and  innovation  that 
is  going  on  there.  We  need  more  of  it.  Two- 
sided   field  exercises  are  far  too  few.  and 
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there  is  always  a  need  for  more  Tree-play' 
exercises. 

A  strategy  of  maneuver,  above  all.  re- 
quires .strong  and  innovative  leadership.  We 
need  changes  in  our  military  education  and 
incentive  systems  to  get  such  leaders.  We 
need  to  give  more  freedom  of  action  to  our 
2nd  Lieutenaints.  Former  Chief  of  Staff 
General  Edward  C.  Myers  COHORT"  ex- 
periment, designed  to  enhance  unit  cohe- 
sion, is  a  good  change  in  the  Army's  person- 
nel system. 

We  must  institutionalize  maneuver  in 
operational  strategy.  Its  encouraging  that 
the  Army's  Field  Manual  100-5  has  ap- 
proved the  doctrine  of  maneuver.  But  the 
doctrine  can't  only  be  a  guide;  it  must  also 
be  used  and  institutionalized.  The  Military 
Reform  Caucus  will  contii.ue  to  scrutinize 
training,  operational  strategy,  and  tactics. 
Anything  that  the  Military  Reform  Caucus 
can  do  to  encourage  debate  and  experimen- 
tation to  find  what  Is  most  effective  to  pre- 
pare our  forces  for  battle,  is  a  positive  con- 
tribution. 

Tonight  I  have  given  you  an  overview  of 
military  reform,  showing  you  some  of  the 
issues  we  have  examined  and  the  initiatives 
we  have  taken. 

We  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers, 
and  we  don't  seek  to  manage  the  Defense 
Department.  But  I  know  that  we  are  on  per- 
fectly solid  ground  in  asserting  that  the 
Pentagon,  like  any  other  modern  bureaucra- 
cy, needs  to  be  challenged,  needs  to  have 
people  question  its  assumption  and  its  ways 
of  domg  business.  I  know  that  the  debate  we 
have  started  will  be  beneficial— if  this  were 
not  the  case.  I  would  have  no  part  of  it. 

When  we  speak  of  bureaucracies  that 
need  to  be  shaken  up.  we  shouldn't  forget 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Congress  poses  unnecessary  burdens 
and  expense  on  the  Pentagon  through  its 
highly  disorganized  budget,  appropriation 
and  oversight  practices.  I  want  the  Military 
Reform  Caucus  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
area,  so  Congress  can  get  its  own  house  in 
order. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated 
to  you  that  the  military  reform  effort  is  a 
serious  pro-defense  effort,  not  just  a  legisla- 
tive Trojan  horse  which  seeks  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Military  reform  can  improve  our  nation's 
military  capability,  but  it  is  not  a  cure-all. 
In  a  small  way.  it  can  help  build  a  political 
consensus  for  defense,  but  it  can't  substitute 
for  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  other  institutions  to  educate 
American  and  world  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  of  Soviet  strate- 
gy, and  the  moral  purpose  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  military  power. 

Nor  can  the  idea  of  military  reform  be 
construed  as  having  any  foreign  policy  im- 
plications. While  others  may  disagree.  I  be- 
lieve that  American  interests  are  widely  dis- 
persed across  the  globe,  and  that  the 
threats  to  our  friends  and  interests  are 
many.  These  threats  require  us  to  maintain 
a  strong  military  that  is  capable  of  deter- 
ring or  defeating  aggression  in  a  variety  of 
settings,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

Whether  or  not  we  use  military  force 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  our  interests  are  threatened,  not  by  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  isolation,  withdraw- 
al and  a  diminished  view  of  our  global  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities. 

As  much  as  anyone  else.  I  hope  for  peace- 
ful diplomatic  solutions  to  conflicts.  The 
presence  of  a  strong  and  capable  military 
helps  us  avoid  conflict,  and  it  will  help  us 
prevail  when  conflict  can't  be  averted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  involved 
in  military  reform— because  I  want  to  see 
America  defended  by  the  best  military  that 
it  can  possibly  have.* 


April  12,  1984 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
STUDY  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
VIDEOCONFERENCING 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  secure  video- 
conferencing between  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  allies,  I  believe 
that  more  direct  face-to-face  commu- 
nication at  high  levels  of  government 
could  augment  and  improve  upon  our 
existing  diplomatic  communications. 

The  business  world  is  increasingly 
utilizing  videoconferencing  to  improve 
communications  and  decrease  business 
travel.  Business  persons  are  becoming 
more  effective,  efficient  decision- 
makers using  this  technology  as  their 
need  to  travel  to  participate  in  quality, 
face-to-face  meetings  is  decreased. 

In  sensitive  international  communi- 
cations, the  ability  to  talk  face  to  face 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  important. 
With  a  secure  videoconference  system, 
the  President  and  other  high  level  of- 
ficials would  have  ready  access  to  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  NATO 
alliance.  If  successful,  similar  systems 
could  be  used  to  improve  the  level  of 
communications  with  any  country 
with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Perhaps,  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  a  similar  system  could  even  be 
used  to  augment  the  hotline  we  now 
have  with  the  Soviet  Union, 

My  bill,  a  copy  of  which  follows  this 
statement,  would  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study 
regarding  the  establishment  and  use 
of  videoconferencing  for  intergovern- 
mental communications  and  report  to 
Congress  on  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations within  1  year.  The  study 
would  be  conducted  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  impact  that  a 
videoconferencing  system  might  have 
on  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

As  modern  communications  bring 
the  world  closer  together.  I  believe  we 
need  to  take  a  serious  look  at  new 
technologies  for  the  advantages  they 
may  embody.  Videoconferencing  is  one 
area  that  I  hope  will  be  explored  and  I 
believe  this  legislation  provides  that 
opportunity. 

H.R.  5498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Intergovernmental  Videoconferencing  Act 
of  1984  ". 

STUDY 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a 
study  regarding  the  establishment  and  use 
of  videoconferencing  for  intergovernmental 
communications— 

( 1 )  which  are  between  the  United  States 
and  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 

(2)  which  need  to  be  secure  from  intercep- 
tion. 

(b>  The  study  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  technical  feasibility  and 
impacts  of  using  videoconferences  for  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  discussions  between 
the  President  (or  his  representatives)  and 
the  heads  of  state  of  the  various  countries 
participating  (or  their  representatives); 

(2)  investigate  the  various  means  of  ob- 
taining such  capability,  and  evaluate  each 
such  means,  particularly  with  regard  to  its 
communication  security,  cost,  and  technical 
compatibility  with  any  systems  already  in 
use; 

(3)  consider  which  of  such  countries  would 
be  likely  to  use  such  a  videoconferencing 
system,  and  the  likely  nature  of  such  use: 

(4)  determine  the  various  means  of  allo- 
cating and  sharing  the  costs  of  such  a 
system;  and 

(5)  consider  the  long  term  prospects  for 
extending  a  system  of  videoconferencing  to 
all  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations. 

REPORT 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration shall  complete  the  study  under 
section  2  and  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  such  study,  together 
with  Its  recommendations. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  4.  The  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Slate  In  conduct- 
ing the  study  under  section  2,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Impacts  that  a  videocon- 
ferencing system  might  have  on  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  $150,000.00  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


STRENGTHENING  THE  FEDERAL 
ROLE  IN  LIBRARIES 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr,  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Major  Owens,  for  ar- 
ranging a  special  order  to  commemo- 
rate National  Library  Week— April  8- 
14. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  valiant  efforts  of  our  Na- 
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tions  libraries  as  they  struggle  not 
only  to  maintain  services  in  the  midst 
of  shrinking  budgets  but  also  to  keep 
pace  with  technological  change  and 
massive  increases  in  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  information. 

I  am  also  taking  this  opportunity  to 
strongly  protest  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  wipe  out  funding 
for  libraries  in  fiscal  year  1985  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (LSCA)  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  that  Congress  has  had  to  fend  off 
irrational,  disproportionate,  and  dam- 
aging cuts  in  Federal  funding  to  librar- 
ies. 

These  efforts  are  another  move  to 
restrict  access  to  information  in  our 
society,  one  more  budget  blow  aimed 
at  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
handicapped,  one  more  attack  on  the 
programs  that  make  a  difference  in 
peoples  daily  lives. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  for  example,  has  been  abso- 
lutely vital  in  reaching  underserved 
areas  and  populations.  Since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1956,  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans having  access  to  a  local  public  li- 
brary has  increased  from  less  than  20 
percent  to  approximately  95  percent. 
Library  services  are  no  longer  confined 
to  library  buildings  but  have  expanded 
into  facilities  where  they  are  desper- 
ately needed— prisons,  hospitals,  and 
nursing  homes. 

Library  services  under  LSCA  are  not 
only  essential  for  rural  areas  but  also 
in  (densely  populated  districts  like  the 
one  I  represent  in  New  York  City, 
Under  programs  funded  by  LSCA,  vol- 
unteers tutor  school  dropouts  and  the 
functionally  illiterate,  and  new  immi- 
grants receive  free  language  training 
and  referrals  for  job  placement  or 
training  and  education.  Through  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  nearly  20.000  el- 
igible individuals  in  New  York  City  are 
receiving  braille  and  recorded  books 
and  magazines  by  postage-free  mail. 

In  addition,  title  II  of  the  LSCA, 
which  provides  for  construction  and 
renovation,  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
New  York's  libraries,  which  are  dete- 
riorating at  an  alarming  rate.  Main- 
taining library  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents is  as  significant  to  the  Nation  as 
rebuiliding  our  roads  and  bridges.  I 
strongly  support  funding  of  this  title 
at  the  authorized  level  of  $50  million 
and  maintaining  current  levels  in  the 
other  LSCA  programs. 

LSCA  is  not  the  only  Federal  effort 
that  helps  sustain  our  libraries.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities provides  matching  funds  for  re- 
search libraries  across  the  country. 
And  title  IIC  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  helps  research  libraries  catalog 
and  preserve  their  collections  and 
record  them  in  computer  networks;  I 
support  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram, called  the  "strengthening  re- 
search library  resources  program." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  additional  area  of  concern  for  li- 
braries is  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  proposed  increases  of  up 
to  75  percent  in  telecommunications 
fees.  These  increases  would  be  devas- 
tating to  libraries,  which  rely  heavily 
on  telecommunications  to  cooperate 
with  other  libraries  and  to  transmit  in- 
formation. I  believe  that  we  must  ex- 
plore possibilities  for  providing  librar- 
ies with  special  exemptions. 

The  programs  being  threatened  by 
the  Reagan  administration  are  the  ve- 
hicles that  we  at  the  Federal  level 
could  use  to  strengthen  libraries.  It  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  do  so.  The 
cornerstone  of  a  free  and  open  democ- 
racy is  citizen  participation,  based  on 
access  to  accurate,  objective  informa- 
tion. The  primary  storehouse  of  this 
information  is  the  public  library.  A 
well-informed  public  is  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  democratic  society. • 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  recognition  of 
National  Library  Week. 

Libraries  are  an  important  resource 
in  all  of  our  communities,  providing 
the  information  we  need  to  vote  re- 
sponsibly, maintain  our  jobs,  and  cope 
with  our  increasingly  complex  envi- 
ronment. Our  children  learn  about  the 
history,  literature  and  culture  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries 
through  libraries. 

Libraries  have  grown  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  recent  years,  providing 
increased  services  for  the  physically 
handicapped  and  the  blind. 

Libraries  offer  a  variety  of  services 
to  the  community,  ranging  from  use  of 
computers  and  Xerox  equipment  to 
story-telling  sessions  and  art  exhibits. 
And  this  resource  is  available  equally 
to  all  citizens,  rural  or  urban,  rich  or 
poor,  literate  or  illiterate,  young  or 
old. 

National  Library  Week  appropriate- 
ly commemorates  the  invaluable  serv- 
ices provided  by  our  Nation's  librar- 
ies.* 


WE  NEED  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
REGULATE  THE  BROADCAST 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Dr.  Everett  Parker  was  honored  for 
his  outstanding  commitment  over  the 
last  20  years  to  protecting  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  public  in  the  area 
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of  broadcast  regulation.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  find  Dr.  Parker's 
speech,  which  he  delivered  last  night, 
to  be  an  impassioned  plea  for  the  need 
to  continue  to  regulate  the  broadcast 
industry  in  the  public  interest. 
Address  of  Dr,  Parker  follows: 

Address  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Everett  C. 
Parker.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Communi- 
cations. Pordham  University,  New  York 
City,  Before  the  Public  Interest  Tele- 
communications Dinner.  Capital  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

who  will  benefit  from  the  new 
technologies? 

The  citizen  movement  in  broadcasting 
seems  to  be  a  popular  subject  for  specula- 
lion  these  days,  partly  because  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  start  of  the  WLBT  case, 
partly  because  of  recent  developments.  I 
have  been  intervlpwed  recently  by  several 
young  academics  and  reporters,  all  of  whom 
are  prepared  to  write  to  the  .same  formula: 
how  the  citizen  movement  exploded  in  the 
WLBT  ca.se.  flourished  for  a  while,  then  was 
quickly  done  to  death  by  an  inevitable,  over- 
powering counterattack  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  Industry. 
They  cite  the  deregulation  engineered  by 
the  Ferris  and  Fowler  FCCs  so  far.  soon, 
they  say.  to  be  rubber  stamped  by  Congres- 
sional legislation.  It  Is  futile,  they  tell  me. 
for  people  like  me  to  speak  out  against  the 
win  of  the  deregulators. 

I  have  a  stock  reply  to  that  argument: 
Tell  it  to  Lech  Walensa." 

Exerting  influence  on  communications 
policy  has  always  been  an  uphill  battle.  I 
have  been  dealing  with  the  FCC  since  1935, 
Only  in  rare  instances,  as  when  Clifford 
Durr  and  Frieda  Hennock  were  commission- 
ers, have  we  had  a  commission  majority 
that  was  not  indifferent  or  downright  hos- 
tile to  assertions  of  rights  of  the  public. 
Congre.ss  has  legislated  at  the  behest  of 
commercial  Interests,  largely  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  make  a  profit.  The  Commu- 
nications Act  basically  codified  what  was  al- 
ready a  fact— the  commercial  control  of 
radio.  It  has  no  consumer  protection  ele- 
ments, other  than  the  guarantee  of  fairness. 

Nevertheless,  the  Communications  Act  is 
flexible  enough  to  deal  with  new  technol- 
ogies as  they  come  along,  as  long  as  every- 
body plays  by  the  rules.  And  that  Includes 
government.  Admittedly,  the  new  communi- 
cation technologies  and  the  systems  they 
are  spawning  are  having  markedly  disturb- 
ing influences  on  us  that  will  increase  as 
time  goes  on.  Technological  change  exacts  a 
price.  It  has  both  good  and  bad  effects.  But 
as  long  as  change  lakes  place  within  a 
framework  that  puts  the  public  Interest 
above  narrow  private  interests,  new  technol- 
ogies pose  no  great  threat  to  our  basic 
values  and  institutions.  Under  the  Commu- 
nications Act  and  fifty  years  of  court  deci- 
sions, the  FCC  has  broad  scope  to  keep  our 
electronic  means  of  communicalion  free  of 
cither  public  or  private  abuses  of  power. 
Sensitive  regulators  of  integrity  can  direct 
new  technologies  into  constructive  channels 
to  help  make  our  lives  rich  and  fulfilling;  to 
provide  ample  capacity  for  Imparting  and 
receiving  information  and  exchanging  ideas; 
to  entertain  young  and  old:  to  lake  some  of 
the  drudgery  out  of  daily  chores.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  headed  that  way. 

Faced  with  the  enormous  complexities 
and  uncertainties  of  this  new  age  of  televi- 
sion married  to  satellites  and  controlled  by 
computers,  our  regulators  and  many  pollli- 
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cians  have  instead  embraced  a  single,  sim- 
plistic, technical  solution  to  all  of  technol- 
ogy's challenges— deregulation. 

Deregulation  and  its  corollary  dogma. 
■Let  the  marketplace  decide.  "  are  truly  rad- 
ical concepts.  Together,  they  are  the  most 
revolutionary  elements  in  what  we  are  call- 
ing the  communications  revolution.  They 
pose  a  diabolical  threat  to  our  individual 
and  societal  liberties. 

No  advanced  industrial  nation  in  the 
world  has  a  genuine  free  market  economy. 
Since  the  Great  Depre.ssion.  American  cor- 
porate capitalism  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  has  accepted  a  modicum  of  economic 
planning  and  checks  on  monopoly  that  are 
not  compatible  with  pure  market  freedom. 
A  significant  segment  has  also  supported 
social  policies  to  soften  the  burden  on  the 
most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  population. 
Electronic  communication  uniquely  requires 
such  restrictions.  Every  FCC  assignment 
provides  for  monopoly  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  electronic  spectrum.  Cable  systems  are 
economically  viable  only  if  there  is  but  one 
set  of  wires  strung  in  a  community.  All  such 
operations  need  to  be  regulated  if  only  to 
assure  good  service  and  fair  prices,  but  far 
more  so  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  to  balance  the  interests  of  monopo- 
ly businesses  created  by  licensing  with  the 
interests  of  the  whole  citizenry,  who  are  the 
grantors  of  the  licenses.  Surely,  those  of  us 
outside  government  or  industry  who  follow 
communication  policy  have  a  responsibility 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  what  they  stand  to  lose  from 
wholesale  deregulation  of  communication 
and  to  try  to  initiate  widespread  debate  of 
the  issue  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  .second  area  where  we  should  be  acting 
decisively,  using  every  legal  device  we  have, 
is  in  making  the  FCC  play  by  the  rules. 
Rules  exist  for  a  reason,  to  let  rational 
people  make  rational  decisions.  They  must 
be  adhered  to  scrupulously  by  their  admin- 
istrators to  give  all  parties  a  fair  shake.  The 
current  FCC  majority  .seems  to  reject  that 
responsibility.  That  stance  rai.ses  enormous 
ethical  questions  about  the  agency.  If  the 
entire  country  knew  what  is  going  on.  what 
kind  of  moral  and  practical  judgments 
would  it  make  about  a  government  body 
that  created  a  whole  new  policy— totally  il- 
legal-called 'unregulation"  to  hide  behind 
and  close  its  eyes  to  violations  of  its  rules 
while  it  sets  about  getting  rid  of  them? 

How  will  people  react  if  they  find  out  that 
an  agency  that,  by  its  own  voluntary  policy, 
is  committed  to  fostering  minority  owner- 
ship of  broadcasting  stations  is  about  to  bar 
minorities  forever  from  any  significant 
share  in  such  ownership  by  repealing  the  7- 
7-7  rule  that  limits  concentration  of  station 
ownership?  The  public  needs  to  know  about 
this  scheme  before  it  is  faced  by  a  wild 
scramble  by  a  few  of  the  richest  broadcast- 
ers to  gobble  up  mosl  of  the  existing  sta- 
tions and  to  gain  domination  over  the  bulk 
of  viewers  and  listeners. 

The  FCC  is  moving  to  put  control  of 
broadcasting  into  fewer  hands  and  less  re- 
sponsible hands.  "Get  as  much  as  you  want 
and  we  don't  care  what  kind  of  character 
you  have. "  the  FCC  majority  is  saying.  It 
seems  incredible  that  anyone  would  think  of 
abandoning  honesty  and  integrity  as  prereq- 
uisites for  running  any  business,  much  less  a 
broadcasting  station.  You  would  expect 
even  Edward  Fritts  to  jump  up  and  cry. 
■Mark!  Hold!  Enough!"  Since  he  isn't,  it  is 
incumbent  on  churches  and  other  public 
groups  that  value  ethics  in  government  and 
businesses  to  blow  the  whistle.  Otherwise. 
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most  people  will  not  learn  about  these  radi- 
cal FCC  activities  until  an  unscrupulous  sta- 
tion operator  appears  in  their  home  town  or 
a  single  entity  gets  control  of  all  or  most  of 
their  communications  outlets. 

The  FCC.  Its  industry  clients  and  their  po- 
litical supporters  are  counting  heavily  on 
public  ignorance  and  apathy  to  leave  them  a 
free  hand  to  deregulate  television  and  leave 
other  technologies  virtually  unregulated. 
Even  under  a  Democratic  administration, 
the  Ferris  commission  rather  easily  rammed 
through  radio  deregulation  and  the  post- 
card renewal  form  and  seriously  under- 
mined enforcement  of  the  public  trustee- 
ship obligations  of  broadcast  licensees. 
Right  now.  opposition  to  repe-^'  of  the  7-7-7 
rule  is  being  mounted  by  only  a  handful  of 
knowledgeable  citizen  groups.  When  Con- 
gress slipped  through  the  five  and  seven 
year  renewal  periods  for  television  and  radio 
stations  and  reduced  the  FCC  to  five  mem- 
bers, there  was  little  public  reaction.  So.  the 
road  ahead  looks  clear  for  total  deregula- 
tion. 

Or  does  it?  Remember,  we  have  never 
lived  with  unregulated  broadcasting  or  cable 
or  telephones  or  the  systems  that  are  over 
the  horizon.  People  have  been  conned  into 
thinking  that  deregulation  is  only  getting 
the  government  off  people's  backs.  Nothing 
has  changed  radically  yet  about  broadcast- 
ing, although  people  might  ask  themselvt^s 
when  they  last  heard  a  childrens  program 
on  radio,  or  a  program  for  the  blind,  or  his- 
torical drama.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  at 
least  the  quality  of  service  we  have  now 
under  the  public  trusteeship  concept  will 
continue  after  deregulation.  It  will  not. 

The  marketplace  theories  that  the  deregu- 
lators  have  substituted  for  public  interest 
values  assume  that  if  A  carries  one  kind  of 
program.  B  will  counter  with  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent one  and  people  will  choose.  That  is 
not  so  with  advertisers  wanting  only  special- 
ized audiences  and  everybody  in  lock  step 
for  rating  points.  There  is  no  way  under  de- 
regulation to  get  network  affiliates  to  carry 
childrens  programs.  After  warming  up 
adults  with  ■Good  Morning  America.  "  they 
will  not  clear  the  air  of  them  to  serve  pre- 
.school  children,  then  spend  precious  sale- 
able time  to  entice  adults  back  to  watch  the 
Donahue  commercials.  Nor  will  they  serve 
what  might  be  a  majority  of  all  set  owners 
in  prime  time  when  advertisers  want  only 
the  minority  from  18-45.  That  would  defeat 
their  whole  business  .scheme. 

In  the  same  vein,  deregulation  will  sweep 
away  generally  accepted  program  restraints 
and  can  bring  about  First  Amendment  prob- 
lems thai  will  have  negative  effects  on  all  of 
us.  F^or  example,  scores  of  studies  show  that 
people  quickly  become  enured  to  depictions 
of  violence.  Once  we  have  been  exposed  long 
enough  to  the  stepped-up  violence  that  is 
creeping  into  television  programming,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  crank  it  up  still  further  to 
keep  the  impact  high.  First  the  movies  did 
it.  Tho.se  pictures  are  now  on  cable,  and 
over-the-air  television  is  into  the  act.  The 
same  progre.ssion  is  true  for  sex.  Soon  televi- 
sion will  be  arguing  that  exploitative  sex  is 
the  new  morality  and  they  are  really  two 
steps  behind  in  exposing  it  to  public  view. 
The  marketplace  will  follow  the  poorest 
taste.  Whoever  takes  the  low  road  sets  the 
pace.  Rupert  Murdoch  knows  that  and  prof- 
its from  it. 

I  predict  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  in 
communication  that  the  environmental 
movement  crossed  when  people  began  to  re- 
alize that  unraveling  of  the  regulatory  sys- 
tems was  not  what  political  leaders  claimed 
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it  to  be:  simplication  of  procedures  for  busi- 
ness and  lower  costs  to  consumers.  People 
have  retaliated  quickly  as  water  and  air 
have  gotten  dirtier,  automobile  and  work- 
place safety  have  declined,  carcinogens  have 
built  up  in  the  food  chain  and  caveat 
emptor  has  again  been  made  consumer  doc- 
trine. 

The  -same  stirrings  are  taking  place  with 
respect  to  communication.  There  is  mount- 
ing anxiety  and  resentment  over  telephone 
costs  and  services.  Parents  and  teachers  are 
outraged  at  the  FCC's  mighty  blow  for  de- 
regulation and  the  free  market  smashed 
down  on  our  nation's  children,  the  crowd  it 
found  easiest  to  lick.  It  is  rapidly  dawning 
on  people,  just  watching  what  they  see  now. 
that  the  new  age  of  television  is  ushering  in 
values  and  practices  that  undercut  accepted 
.standards  of  decency,  moral  values,  the  po- 
litical process  and  basic  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion. As  new  systems,  such  as  direct  broad- 
casting from  satellites,  come  into  use.  doing 
the  -same  thing,  this  recognition  will  broad- 
en and  become  more  compelling.  Monopoly 
control  of  communication  by  a  few  large 
corporations  aided  and  abetted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, will  catapult  television  into  a  po- 
litical issue  comparable  to  the  environment 
and  nuclear  power.  And  the  more  the  regu- 
lators cast  off  regulations,  the  sooner  will 
there  come  stringent  demands  for  stringent 
controls.  Such  demands  will  not  be  made 
just  by  the  Jerry  Falwells  and  the  Donald 
Wildmons  but  by  millions  of  people  who  are 
committed  to  constitutional  government 
and  the  rights  it  guarantees,  but  who  will 
not  abide  the  abandoning  of  the  tolerence. 
the  insistence  on  diversity  and  the  stand- 
ards of  justice,  fairness  and  equality  that 
underlie  American  democracy.  I  would  rue 
the  day  that  the  Federal  government  was 
given  direct  oversight  of  programming, 
sleazy  as  the  content  might  be.  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  communication  industries 
and  the  government  will  heed  the  stirrings 
of  discontent,  will  realize  that  the  deregula- 
tory  road  they  are  travelling  points  straight 
to  chaos.  I  have  little  hope  that  they  will  do 
so  without  stern  discipline  from  their 
parent  public.  The  FCC  has  maneuvered 
the  public  into  ttie  situation  of  a  permissive 
parent  forced  to  deal  with  the  arguments  of 
a  spoiled  child.  The  FCC  and  its  client  in- 
dustries, like  the  child,  wheedle  and  coax, 
test  now  this  tactic,  now  that  one— all  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  the  parent  of 
something  that  is  not  true.  The  perplexed 
parent,  once  hoodwinked  into  acquiesence, 
loses  control  of  the  child.  The  public,  should 
it  accept  the  FCC's  premi.se  of  constitution- 
al freedom,  will  lo.se  control  over  communi- 
cation and  thus  risk  losing  its  own  freedom. 

In  the  FCC  majority,  we  are  dealing  with 
people  who.  really  as  a  religious  crusade,  are 
dedicated  to  taking  away  from  the  public 
the  right  to  access  to  radio,  television  and 
cable-TV  that  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of 
public  policy  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
concept  that  all  citizens  have  the  right  to 
use  and  receive  service  from  channels  of 
communication  that  arc  held  as  monopolies 
by  licensees  of  the  Federal  government  is 
firmly  grounded  in  the  First  Amendment. 
The  framers  of  the  First  Amendment  based 
its  provisions  on  a  democratic  policy,  rooted 
in  local  communication.  They  provided  C6n- 
stitutional  protection  for  people  to  speak 
freely  and  to  circulate  their  ideas  widely;  so 
all  might  debate  issues,  ferret  out  the  truth 
and  thus  govern  themselves  wisely. 

James  Madison  pointed  out  in  the  Virginia 
Report  of  1799  that  the  success  of  a  popu- 
larly elected  government  depends  upon  how 


much  knowledge  the  electorate  has  of 
public  affairs  and  on  its  ability  to  make  de- 
cisions. The  right  to  know  is  the  key  to  de- 
mocracy. This  fundamental  right,  embodied 
in  the  First  Amendment,  provides  the  legal 
and  moral  bases  for  the  government  to  lay 
down  rules,  such  as  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  the  FCC's  personal  attack  rules,  that 
will  promote  free  speech  and  prevent  its  re- 
striction. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  concept  and  the 
concomitant  right  to  access  are  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  historical  development  of 
First  Amendment  applications  and  interpre- 
tations. The  Amendment's  framers  under- 
stood that  the  right  to  speak,  at  its  most 
basic  level,  means  that  the  government  may 
not  restrict  an  individual's  speech,  nor  may 
it  block  any  form  of  publication  by  applying 
prior  restraint.  But  the  framers  did  not  con- 
template a  private  monopoly  on  the  means 
of  exchanging  information  and  ideas. 

With  the  advent  of  mass  media,  a  new 
type  of  private-owned  public  forum  has 
come  into  being  which  frequently  applies  re- 
straints on  free  speech  that  are  forbidden  to 
the  government.  The  primary  source  of 
thought  and  information  directed  at  the 
public  has  shifted  from  the  streets  and 
easily  circulated  print  to  highly  sophisticat- 
ed, privately  controlled  electronic  communi- 
cations that  are  all-pervasive  in  the  intima- 
cy of  our  homes.  The  .self-operated  market- 
place of  ideas  envisioned  by  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  long  ago  ceased  to 
function— if  it  ever  did. 

I  share  the  skepticism  of  the  late  Itheil  de 
Sola  Poole  that  cable,  or  by  projection  any 
other  electronic  medium,  is  no  different 
from  the  press  and  will  maintain  an  open 
forum.  He  points  out  that  newspapers  come 
from  a  tradition  of  political  combativcness 
and  First  Amendment  principles:  cablecas- 
ters  and  broadcasters  from  the  tradition  of 
show  business.  For  the  latter  to  show  sensi- 
tivity to  the  First  Amendment  interests  of 
the  public  is  probably  too  much  to  expect. 
Unregulated,  therefore,  they  po.se  a  serious 
threat  to  freedom  of  expression,  to  desirable 
diversity  of  program  content  and  to  access 
to  information. 

We  can  preserve  our  basic  rights  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  of  speech,  of  opinion  and  of 
political  choice:  our  right  to  privacy:  our 
commitment  to  universal  education,  only  if 
we  have  the  widest  possible  access  to  both 
the  electronic  and  print  means  of  communi- 
cation and  to  the  growing  body  of  computer 
stored  information.  Yet  the  trend  is  all  the 
other  way.  What  the  Fowler  FCC  and 
others  like  them  really  want  is  to  replace 
government  policy  making  in  communica- 
tions with  corporate  policy  making.  Govern- 
ment policy  making  has  been  haphazard  at 
best.  But  a  determined  effort,  such  as  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  made  in  the  WLBT 
case,  can  force  change  when  the  public  is 
being  deprived  or  discriminated  against. 
There  will  be  no  checkrein  we  can  apply  to 
corporate  self  interest  once  policy  control  is 
in  corporate  hands. 

It  is  a  monumental  task  to  penetrate  the 
Byzantine  world  of  the  new  communication 
technologies.  But  we  need  to  address  that 
task  to  protect  our  rights  to  speak  and  be 
heard;  to  protect  the  privacy  of  our  homes 
and  our  confidential  communications,  and 
to  make  sure  that  through  deregulation 
government  control  is  not  masked  and 
hidden,  rather  than  open  to  review. 

Private  restraints  on  free  expression  have 
made  our  vision  of  a  marketplace  where 
ideas  can  compete  on  their  merits  wholly 
unrealistic.  Private  monopoly  control  of  our 
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means  of  communication  is  a  nightmare 
that  the  public  and  governmental  sectors  of 
our  society  must  face  up  to.  For  our  very 
survival  as  a  democracy,  we  cannot  let  the 
government  wash  its  hands  of  rational 
policy  making  in  telecommunications.  The 
government  is  responsible  for  protecting  the 
welfare  of  individuals  and  the  integrity  of 
our  common  life.  No  other  country  has  al- 
lowed its  communications  policies  to  be 
shaped  wholly  by  private  entrepreneurs  out 
to  make  maximum  profits. 

It  is  well  within  Constitutional  bounds  for 
Congress  to  outlaw  private  censorship  on 
the  same  basis  that  government  censorship 
is  forbidded  by  the  First  Amendment;  and 
to  mandate  that  any  form  of  communica- 
tion that  uses  the  limited  electronic  spec- 
trum shall  provide  access  to  its  systems  and 
Fairness  Doctrine  protection  to  the  general 
public. 

Between  now  and  November  we  have 
ample  time  to  apply  the  enormous  influence 
of  our  membership  of  churches,  unions, 
educational,  civic  and  cultural  organizations 
to  get  firm  pledges  that  the  next  Congress 
will  address  communications  issues  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  citizenry,  not  just 
that  of  industry  trade  associations.  Congress 
needs  to  be  persuaded  to  return  the  FCC  to 
its  proper  sphere  as  a  subordinate  body  to 
the  Congress,  and  to  order  that  the  public 
interest  standards  and  public  trusteeship 
status  that  now  govern  broadcasting  be  ap- 
plied to  cable-TV  and  to  the  new  communi- 
cations technologies  that  are  about  to  burst 
upon  us.  Above  all.  Congress  should  assure 
that  First  Amendment  protection  is  provid- 
ed universally  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  "to  the  communication,  to  its 
source  and  to  its  recepient  both." 

Unless  we  move  quickly  to  stop  the  drive 
for  deregulation  and  to  deprive  us  of  access 
to  the  media  of  communication,  the  commu- 
nications revolution  will  take  place  in  our 
country  with  the  American  people  as  its  vic- 
tims, rather  than  its  masters.  Remember,  it 
is  never  fruitless  to  speak  out  for  fairness 
and  freedom.* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lo.ss  of 
a  spouse  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  which  an  individual  will  en- 
counter in  a  lifetime.  There  are  count- 
less social  and  emotional  barriers 
which  a  person  must  overcome  when 
widowed  and  I  believe  that  we  as  re- 
sponsible legislators  should  be  com- 
mitted to  removing  the  unnecessary 
statutory  barriers  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  individuals  successful  tran- 
sition to  a  life  without  a  spouse. 

I  am  encouraged  by  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  which  seeks  to  remove  one  of 
these  statutory  barriers  and  will 
insure  that  a  certain  group  of  widows 
whose  spouses  served  this  country  in 
the  military  will  not  be  left  financially 
destitute  after  the  death  of  their 
spouse.  Both  H.R.  2296  and  H.R.  3682 
would    provide    survivor    annuities    to 
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widows  who  were  forgotten  in  the 
transition  of  survivor  annuity  provi- 
sions in  the  retirement  plan  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

My  support  for  this  legislation 
comes  as  a  result  of  contact  by  many 
constituents  who  described  the  prob- 
lems they  faced  upon  losing  a  spouse 
and  their  uncertainty  regarding  survi- 
vor benefit  provisions.  The  importance 
of  such  measures  was  underscored  by 
a  conversation  I  recently  had  with  a 
woman  in  my  congressional  district 
who  has  established  an  association 
providing  services  to  recently  widowed 
men  and  women.  The  services  and  con- 
sultation provided  by  her  association's 
volunteers  to  the  grief-stricken  newly 
widowed  have  proven  to  be  of  immeas- 
urable benefit  during  the  first  weeks 
and  months  of  suffering  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one. 

Many  Members  may  not  realize  that 
in  America  today,  over  12  million 
people  are  widowed.  Their  average  age 
is  56.  Fifty  percent  of  women  over  65 
are  widowed.  In  this  country  we  have 
support  groups,  church  groups,  organi- 
zations, and  even  some  Federal  pro- 
grams for  drug  addicts,  family  counsel- 
ing, single  and  divorced  individuals, 
but  little  in  the  way  of  support  for  the 
Nation's  widowed  person. 

In  my  district,  many  of  the  residents 
have  relocated  to  this  area.  The  loneli- 
ness and  frustration  of  suddenly  be- 
coming widowed  is  particularly  acute 
for  them  and  further  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  nearby  family  support. 
During  this  time  of  adjustment,  the 
newly  widowed  are  faced  with  an  un- 
precedented number  of  decisions  on 
new  topics  regarding  estate  taxes, 
wills,  property,  and  often  confront 
problems  never  faced  before  such  as 
cooking  their  own  meals,  cleaning  the 
house,  or  just  dealing  with  the  lack  of 
companionship. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  interested 
in  the  services  being  offered  by  this 
group  known  as  the  Widowed  Persons 
Association.  Not  only  is  there  a  very 
valid  need  for  this  type  of  service,  but 
I  was  also  encouraged  by  this  groups 
willingness  to  volunteer  this  type  of 
aid  to  the  Nation's  widowed.  Of  par- 
ticular note,  they  do  not  seek  Federal 
funding.  Instead  they  have  relied  on 
private  contributions  for  mailing  and 
administrative  costs. 

At  a  time  when  more  private  sector 
involvement  is  so  important  in  provid- 
ing services  to  the  Nation,  I  believe  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
those  private  citizens  who  are  leading 
that  effort.  Mrs.  Audrey  Markham  is 
responsible  for  leading  this  group  in 
northern  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Markham's  story  is  particularly 
interesting.  Her  first  husband  died  un- 
expectedly in  a  plane  crash.  The 
nightmare  which  followed  was  one 
which  convinced  her  that  someday  she 
would  try  to  help  others  through  the 
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difficulties    of    readjusting    after    the 
loss  of  a  loved  one. 

If  Members  or  organizations  and 
churches  in  your  congressional  district 
are  interested  in  further  information 
on  this  topic.  I  would  urge  you  to  con- 
tact Mrs.  Markham  at  620-4516  or 
560-1111.  The  Widowed  Persons  Asso- 
ciation can  be  contacted  by  writing  to: 
The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20049.  I  would  also  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  support  legisla- 
tive initiatives  which  seek  to  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  widowed 
spouses  in  survivors  benefit  and  pen- 
sion plans.* 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SALVADORAN  DEATH  SQUADS 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  1984  issue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  features  a  remarkable  report 
on  the  U.S.  role  in  creating  and  sus- 
taining the  death  squads  that  have 
been  operating  freely  in  El  Salvador 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  report 
lays  out  for  the  first  time  CIA  involve- 
ment in  setting  up  two  official  security 
organizations  in  that  country  that 
evolved  into  the  Salvadoran  death 
squads. 

The  author.  Allan  Nairn,  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  during  the  last  4 
years  covering  Central  America  as  a 
journalist.  His  reporting  has  been  car- 
ried by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  Republic, 
and  others. 

I  believe  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  article  warrant  a  close  and  careful 
reading. 

Behind  the  Death  Squads 
(By  Allan  Nairn) 

Early  in  the  1960s,  during  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  agents  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  set  up  two  official  .secu- 
rity organizations  that  killed  thousands  of 
peasants  and  suspected  leftists  over  the 
next  fifteen  years.  These  organizations, 
guided  by  American  operatives,  developed 
into  the  paramilitary  apparatus  that  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Salvadoran  Death 
Squads. 

Today,  even  as  the  Reagan  Administration 
publicly  condemns  the  Death  Squads,  the 
CIA— in  violation  of  U.S.  law— continues  to 
provide  training,  support,  and  intelligence 
to  security  forces  directly  involved  in  Death 
Squad  activity. 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  current  and 
former  Salvadoran  officers,  civilians,  and  of- 
ficial American  sources  disclose  a  pattern  of 
sustained  U.S.  participation  in  building  and 
managing  the  Salvadoran  security  appara- 
tus that  relies  on  Death  Squad  assassina- 
tions as  its  principal  means  of  enforcement. 

Evidence  of  U.S.  involvement  covers  a 
broad  spectrum  of  activity.  Over  the  past 
twenty  years,  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  have: 

Conceived  and  organized  ORDEN.  the 
rural  paramilitary  and  intelligence  network 
described  by  Amnesty  International  as  a 
movement  designed  "to  use  clandestine 
terror  against  government  opponents."  Out 
of  ORDEN  grew  the  notorious  Mano 
Blanco,  the  White  Hand,  which  a  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  Raul  H. 
Castro,  has  called  "nothing  le.ss  than  the 
birth  of  the  Death  Squads": 

Conceived  and  organized  ANSESAL,  the 
elite  presidential  intelligence  service  that 
gathered  files  on  Salvadoran  dissidents  and. 
In  the  words  of  one  U.S.  official,  relied  on 
Death  Squads  as  "the  operative  arm  of  in- 
telligence gathering": 

Enlisted  General  Jose  Alberto  Chele" 
Medrano.  the  founder  of  ORDEN  and  AN- 
SESAL. as  a  CIA  agent: 

Trained  leaders  of  ORDEN  in  surveillance 
techniques  and  use  of  automatic  weapons, 
and  carried  some  of  these  leaders  on  the 
CIA  payroll: 

Provided  American  technical  and  intelli- 
gence advisers  who  often  worked  directly 
with  ANSESAL  at  its  headquarters  in  the 
Casa  Presidencial: 

Supplied  ANSESAL.  the  security  forces, 
and  the  general  staff  with  electronic,  photo- 
graphic, and  personal  surveillance  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  later  assassinated  by 
Death  Squads.  According  to  Colonel  Nicolas 
Carranza.  director  of  the  Salvadoran  Treas- 
ury Police,  such  intelligence  sharing  by  U.S. 
agencies  continues  to  this  day: 

Kept  key  security  officials— including  Car- 
ranza. Medrano.  and  others— on  the  CIA 
payroll.  Though  the  evidence  is  less  conclu- 
sive about  Major  Roberto  D'Aubuisson. 
presidential  candidate  of  the  right-wing 
ARENA  party,  some  of  his  close  a.s.sociates 
describe  him  as  a  former  recipient  of  CIA 
funding: 

Furnished  intelligence  files  that  D'Aubuis- 
son used  for  a  series  of  1980  television 
broadcasts  in  which  he  denounced  dozens  of 
academics,  trade  unionists,  peasant  leaders. 
Christian  Democrats,  and  members  of  the 
clergy  as  communists  or  guerrilla  collabora- 
tors. Many  of  the  Individuals  D'Aubuisson 
named  in  his  television  speeches  were  subse- 
quently assassinated.  The  broadcasts 
launched  D'AubuLsson's  political  career  and 
marked  the  emergence  of  the  paramilitary 
from  which  later  became  ARENA: 

Instructed  Salvadoran  intelligence  opera- 
tives in  the  use  of  investigative  techniques, 
combat  weapons,  explosives,  and  interroga- 
tion methods  that  Included,  according  to  a 
former  Treasury  Police  agent,  "instruction 
in  methods  of  physical  and  psychological 
torture.  " 

And.  In  the  last  decade,  violated  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974.  which  prohibits 
spending  U.S.  funds  "to  provide  training  or 
advice  or  provide  any  financial  support  for 
police,  prisons,  or  other  law  enforcement 
forces  for  any  foreign  government  or  any 
program  of  internal  intelligence  or  surveil- 
lance on  behalf  of  any  foreign  government." 

Up  to  the  early  1960s.  El  Salvador's  securi- 
ty forces  had  been  little  more  than  loosely 
coordinated  barracks  units  in  the  service  of 
local  land  owners  and  political  caudillos. 
"They  had  very,  very  limited  political  orien- 
tation, if  any.  "  says  Robert  Eugene  Whed- 
bee.  who  served  as  CIA  station  chief  in  El 
Salvador  from  1962  to  1964.  That  began  to 
change  with  the  Kennedy  Administrations 
Alliance  for  Progress,  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  national  security  systems 
working  side  by  side  with  capitalist  develop- 
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ment  would  preempt  communist  revolution 
In  Latin  America. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA.  the  Green  Berets,  arid  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  all  participated  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
press dissent. 

The  United  States  was  "developing  within 
the  civil  security  forces  ...  an  investigative 
capability  for  detecting  criminal  and/or  sub- 
versive individuals  and  organizations  and 
neutralizing  their  activities."  wrote  Byron 
Engle.  director  of  the  AID  Public  Safety 
Program,  in  a  1967  memo  to  his  staff.  "This 
requires  a  carefully  integrated  effort  be- 
tween the  investigative  element  and  the  reg- 
ular police,  paramilitary  •  i  military  force, 
operating  separately  or  In  conjunction  with 
each  other.  "  Engle.  himself  a  former  CIA 
official,  referred  to  thirty-three  countries. 
Including  El  Salvador,  in  which  the  Public 
Safety  Program  was  operating. 

The  landmark  event  in  the  formation  of 
the  national  security  apparatus  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  rest  of  Central  America  was  the 
Declaration  of  San  Jose,  issued  on  March 
19.  1963.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meeting  of 
six  Central  American  presidents.  "Commu- 
nism is  the  chief  obstacle  to  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  Central  American  region." 
proclaimed  President  Kennedy,  who  had 
chaired  the  meeting. 

The  Declaration  of  San  Jose  triggered  a 
series  of  follow-up  meetings  among  Central 
American  ministers  of  the  interior,  who 
held  jurisdiction  over  police  and  internal  se- 
curity. These  meetings— organized  and  run 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  with  assist- 
ance from  the  CIA.  AID.  the  Customs 
Bureau,  the  Immigration  Service,  and  the 
Justice  Department— "were  designed  to  de- 
velop ways  of  dealing  with  subversion.  "  re- 
calls William  Bowdler.  who  represented  the 
State  Department  at  the  sessions. 

For  El  Salvador.  Washington  assigned  a 
central  role  to  General  Medrano.  then  a 
senior  officer  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
army  general  staff. 

Medrano  is  something  of  a  legend  in  Sal- 
vadoran politics.  Rank-and-file  National 
Guardsmen  still  revere  him  as  a  fearsome 
jefe  and  the  hero  of  the  1969  war  with  Hon- 
duras. To  his  supporters,  he  Is  "the  founder 
of  Salvadoran  nationalism."  But  to  Chris- 
tian Democrat  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Me- 
drano Is  something  else— "the  father  of  the 
Death  Squads,  the  chief  assassin  of  them 
all.  " 

Medrano.  now  retired,  prides  himself  on 
moving  about  El  Salvador  unaccompanied 
by  bodyguards.  He  drives  through  the  coun- 
Ir.vslde  armed  only  with  a  .45-callber  pistol 
and  a  glove  compartment  stocked  with  hand 
grenades.  In  a  recent  .series  of  interviews 
spanning  .some  twelve  hours,  he  spoke  freely 
about  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  security 
system. 

"ORDEN  and  ANSESAL— the  Salvadoran 
National  Security  Agency— grew  out  of  the 
State  Department,  the  CIA,  and  the  Green 
Berets  during  the  time  of  Kennedy.  "  Me- 
drano told  me.  "We  created  the.se  special- 
ized agencies  to  fight  the  plans  and  actions 
of  international  communism.  We  organized 
ORDEN.  ANSESAL.  and  counterinsurgency 
courses,  and  we  bought  special  arms— G3 
automatic  rifles— to  detain  the  communist 
movement.  We  were  preparing  the  team  to 
stop  communism.  " 

The  meetings  of  the  interior  ministers  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  ANSESAL  and 
parallel  domestic  security  agencies  in  Gua- 
temala. Nicaragua.  Panama,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  These  forces  "would  meet  every 


three  months  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Stale  Department  and  exchange  informa- 
tion and  methods  of  operation,"  says  Me- 
drano. 'They  had  direct  radio  teletypes 
from  office  to  office." 

According  to  a  U.S.  adviser  who  helped  in- 
stall the  teletype  system,  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral American  Communications  Network,  it 
was  part  of  a  broader  plan  "to  reorganize 
the  intelligence  effort  and  get  Central 
Americans  to  work  together  against  subver- 
sion. At  the  meetings,  youd  say  to  them, 
"Well,  if  I  had  this  sort  of  equipment,  I'd  do 
this  and  this,'--sort  of  ease  them  along.  " 

The  State  Department  and  AIDs  Public 
Safety  office  in  El  Salvador  had  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  establishing  the  AN- 
SESAL network.  Medrano  sa.vs.  but  the  sub- 
stantive dayto-day  intelligence  work  wa-s  co- 
ordinated by  the  CIA:  "The  CIA  was  al- 
ready participating  in  connections  with  us. 
The  CIA  would  work  with  us  and  give  us  re- 
ports." 

"Medrano  was  the  CIA's  boy."  says  one 
current  State  Department  official.  Indeed. 
Medrano  himself  says  he  was  on  the  CIA 
payroll,  a  fact  confirmed  by  ORDEN  col- 
leagues. "He  came  to  my  house  regularly. 
He  was  a  close  friend,"  recalls  Raul  Castro, 
U.S.  ambassador  to  El  Salvador  from  1964  to 
1968.  "And  he  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
United  States.  " 

Medrano  flew  frequently  to  Washington 
for  consultations  at  CIA  headquarters.  In 
July  1968.  he  received  a  silver  Presidential 
medal  from  Lyndon  Johnson  "in  recognition 
of  exceptionally  meritorious  service.  "  Me- 
drano refuses  to  di.scuss  the  particular  serv- 
ice he  performed,  though  he  recalls  John- 
sons  words  as  the  President  presented  him 
with  the  medal:  "I  know  all  about  you.  Me- 
drano. You're  doing  good  work.  I  know  your 
pedigree'— like  I  was  a  bull!" 

The  U.S.  Government  also  .sent  Medrano 
on  a  three-month  tour  of  Vietnam,  where 
he  traveled  with  Army  units,  the  Green 
Berets,  and  CIA  operatives.  As  he  recalls  It. 
Medrano  "studied  every  aspect  of  warfare 
from  primitive  jungle  fighting  to  psycholog- 
ical civic  action  to  strategic  bombing." 

Medrano  gave  Washington  ample  return 
on  its  investment.  In  El  Salvador,  he  orga- 
nized an  intricate,  many-tiered  intelligence 
and  paramilitary  network  that  extended 
from  the  remotest  mountain  hamlets  to  the 
presidential  palace.  The  rural  component  of 
this  network  was  ORDEN  (Spanish  for 
"Order"),  a  group  founded,  in  Medrano's 
words,  to  "indoctrinate  the  peasants  regard- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  democratic  system 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  communist 
system.  " 

Green  Beret  Colonel  Arthur  Simons  was 
instrumental  in  the  development  of 
ORDEN.  says  Medrano.  In  1963.  Simons, 
then  commander  of  the  8th  Special  Forces 
Group  in  Panama,  dispatched  a  team  of 
counterinsurgency  trainers  to  El  Salvador. 
(According  to  his  service  record.  Simons  had 
recently  completed  a  stint  as  commander  of 
the  White  Star  Mobile  Training  Team,  a 
Green  Beret  unit  that  had  been  sent  to  Laos 
to  work  with  indigenous  troops.  Previously, 
he  had  served  as  chief  of  staff  at  the  Army 
Special  Warfare  Center  in  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  which  was  originally  called 
the  Psychological  Warfare  Center  and  was 
later  renamed  the  John  F,  Kennedy  Center 
for  Military  Assistance.) 

"Colonel  Simons  sent  me  ten  men  to  begin 
training  us,"  recalls  Medrano.  After  "talking 
among  ourselves  and  with  Simons,  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  to  catechize  the  people.  We 
talked  about  how  we  had  to  indoctrinate  the 
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people,  because  he  who  has  the  population 
wins  the  war. 

The  army  can  easily  annihilate  guerrillas 
in  the  urban  zone."  says  Medrano.  "but  the 
peasants  are  tough.  They  are  good  in  the 
mountains.  They  can  walk  at  night,  see  in 
the  dark,  see  among  the  trees.  We  couldn't 
let  them  be  deceived  by  the  guerrilas.  ' 

Medrano  says  the  Green  Berets  helped 
him  plan  the  structure  and  Ideology  of 
ORDEN.  and  then  stayed  on  to  train  a  team 
of  Salvadoran  soldiers— among  them  Colo- 
nel Carranza.  who  now  heads  the  Treasury 
Police,  and  Colonel  Domingo  Monterrosa. 
currently  chief  of  the  Third  Brigade  and  El 
Salvador's  star  combat  commander.  The  sol- 
diers went  to  the  countryside  to  instruct  ci- 
vilian ORDEN  leaders,  who  in  turn  estab 
lished  the  organizations  local  chapters.  At 
its  peak.  ORDEN  membership  reached  an 
estimated  100.000.  "It  was  almost  like  a  reli- 
gion," Medrano  recalls. 

ORDEN  had  the  dual  mission  of  teaching 
antlcommunism  and  gathering  information 
on  individuals  deemed  suspicious.  "You  dis- 
cover the  communist  by  the  way  he  talks." 
says  Medrano.  "Generally,  he  speaks 
against  Yankee  imperialism,  he  speaks 
against  the  oligarchy,  he  speaks  against 
military  men.  We  can  spot  them  easily." 
Once  identified,  they  would  be  reported  to 
ORDEN's  central  office,  where  a  staff  of 
eighty  would  record  the  information  and 
relay  it  to  ANSESAL.  There,  "we  would 
study  It  and  pass  it  on  to  the  president,  who 
would  take  appropriate  action."  says  Me- 
drano. 

"In  this  revolutionary  war.  the  enemy 
comes  from  our  people,"  Medrano  says. 
"They  don't  have  the  rights  of  Geneva. 
They  are  traitors  to  the  country.  What  can 
the  troops  do?  When  they  find  them,  they 
kill  them." 

Sometimes  the  killings  were  carried  out  by 
ORDEN  it.self,  other  times  by  the  army,  the 
National  Guard,  or  the  Mano  Blanco  Death 
Squad.  Former  Ambas.sador  Castro  says 
Mano  Blanco  "was  an  offshoot  of  ORDEN. 
and  the  same  people  in  ORDEN  were  to 
.some  extent  the  .same  people  in  the  Mano 
Blanco.  Even  today,  some  of  the  .same 
people  are  in  the  Death  Squads.  That  was 
the  origin.  " 

According,  to  U.S.  and  Salvadoran  offi- 
cials, the  close  relationship  between  the  se- 
curity forces  and  the  U.S.  Government  was 
sustained  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

Edgar  Artiga.  a  civilian  leader  of  ORDEN. 
says  he  and  eighty  other  ORDEN  officials 
participated  in  a  two-month  CIA  course  in 
1969.  The  course,  held  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Salvadoran  National  Guard,  was 
taught  jointly  by  General  Medrano  and 
three  CIA  instructors  from  the  U.S.  embas- 
sy, who  brought  along  movies  about  life  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  curriculum,  says 
Artiga.  included  "anti-communism,  democ- 
racy, detection  and  Identification,  and  self- 
defense.  "  Trainees  were  Instructed  In  the 
use  of  9-millimeter  revolvers  and  such  weap- 
ons as  the  M-16  rifle,  which  was  not  yet 
generally  available.  All  the  students  were 
paid  daily  in  cash,  according  to  Artiga.  A 
number  of  Artiga's  classmates  continued  on 
the  CIA  payroll  after  the  course  was  com 
pleted,  he  says. 

Training  was  also  conducted  in  the  United 
States.  Among  those  who  received  such 
schooling  was  Carlos  Sosa  Santos,  the  lead- 
ing explosives  expert  for  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces,  who  was  Instructed  by  the 
AID  Public  Safety  Program.  Sosa  has 
trained  dozens  of  army  and  security  force 
members  in  "techniques  for  secretly  placing 
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bombs  in  houses,  cars,  and  individuals'  per- 
sonal belongings."  according  to  a  National 
Police  intelligence  officer  who  studied  under 
Sosa. 

The  U.S.  contribution  extends  far  beyond 
training.  American  intelligence  services 
have  actually  furnished  the  names,  photo- 
graphs, and  whereabouts  of  suspected  dissi- 
dents, say  Salvadoran  security  officials. 

This  March,  during  a  lour  of  the  political 
intelligence  archives  of  the  National  Police 
Center  for  Analysis  and  Investigations.  I 
spoke  with  Captain  Refael  Lopez  Davila. 
who  displayed  files  on  leftist  political  lead- 
ers. The  dossiers  Included  entries  reporting 
on  their  travels  to  foreign  cities,  specifying 
what  flights  they  took,  whom  they  visited, 
and  where  they  stayed.  The  CIA  provided 
such  information.  Lopez  says. 

According  to  General  Medrano.  the  CIA 
regularly  kept  ANSESAL  posted  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  Saladorans  working  or  studying 
abroad.  In  important  cases,  the  CIA  sup- 
plied photographs  and  tapes  of  conversa- 
tions. 

A  Salvadoran  who  served  as  an  aide  to  a 
.senior  intelligence  official  in  the  1970s  says 
he  was  shown  CIA  photographic  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  reports  on  many  dissi- 
dents. "With  this  information,  we  knew  ex- 
actly what  we  were  doing,  who  was  who."  he 
says,  adding  that  many  of  the  subjects  were 
later  as.sassinated  by  Death  Squads. 

A  former  staff  member  of  the  Casa  Presi- 
dential reports  that  an  American  CIA  offi- 
cer told  him  the  CIA  and  the  Salvadoran  se- 
curity forces  kept  Rutilio  Grande,  a  promi- 
nent Jesuit  priest,  under  surveillance  before 
his  March  1977  assassination.  The  CIA 
agent  claimed  to  have  seen  the  dossier  on 
Father  Grande,  which  reportedly  included 
photos  and  accounts  of  his  visits  to  other 
Central  American  countries  as  well  as  his 
activities  in  his  home  parish  of  Aguilares.  A 
former  Treasury  Police  officer  who  goes  by 
the  name  of  Rene  Hurtado  tsee  Page  22) 
says  he  was  told  by  ANSESAL  members 
that  their  agency  was  responsible  for  killing 
Grande.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JOE  L.  EVINS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive leaders  with  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend.  Joe  Evins. 

Joe  was  a  true  builder  of  America. 
He  fulfilled  his  duties  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  accomplishment,  realizing  that  his 
work  would  bring  relief  to  many  citi- 
zens throughout  America  who  had 
been  victims  of  ravaging  flooding  and 
devastating  drought. 

His  leadership  in  directing  the  coun- 
try's water  resource  development  es- 
tablished a  valuable  lesson  for  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  take  over 
the  chairmanship  of  the  old  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
after  Joe  retired  from  the  Congress. 
And  in  so  doing,  I  began  to  realize  the 
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tremendous  role  he  played  in  continu- 
ing the  development  of  America. 

Joe  Evins  was  a  positive  thinker  who 
could  see  beyond  parochial  interests. 
He  had  no  regionalism  to  his  actions- 
only  patriotism.  He  knew  that  projects 
which  benefited  any  area  of  America 
benefited  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Joe  Evins  left  Congress  with  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  of  us  whose 
pleasure  it  wjis  to  serve  with  him.  And. 
because  of  his  selfless  efforts,  he  left 
this  country  a  living  legacy  of  public 
works  projects  which  continue  to  serve 
its  citizens.  But  even  more,  Joe  Evins 
gave  to  America  his  integrity  and 
enormous  good  will. 

I  join  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  expressing  our  deep  sense  of 
loss  and  in  praising  this  good  man.  Joe 
Evins  was.  indeed,  a  good  American.* 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE 
SURVEILLANCE  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
7275  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  30.  1984,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Progressive  magazine  on 
the  subject  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act.  The  article  con- 
tained several  errors  in  its  description 
of  both  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  and  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Court. 

I  have  brought  these  errors  to  the 
attention  of  the  Progressive  through  a 
letter  to  its  editor  and  ask  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

House  or  Representatives.  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

Washington.  B.C..  April  10,  1984. 
The  Progressive  Magazine. 
Madison.  Wis. 

To  the  Editor:  The  April  issue  included 
an  article  on  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Sur- 
veillance Act  containing  several  inaccuracies 
which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  can  lead  to  an 
unnecessary  diminution  of  public  confi- 
dence in  this  important  statute. 

First,  to  obtain  a  court  order  for  electronic 
sur\eillance  of  an  American  citizen  or  a  per- 
manent resident  alien,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  do  much  more  than  'merely 
demonstrate  that  the  target  has  foreign 
connections  and  that  the  premises  to  be  tar- 
geted are  used  by  the  target."  In  fact,  the 
government,  among  other  things,  must 
show  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
target  ■knowingly  engages  in  clandestine  in- 
telligence gathering  activities  for  or  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  power,  which  activities 
involve  or  may  involve  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  Slates,"  or  that 
the  target  "pursuant  to  the  direction  of  an 
intelligence  service  or  network  of  a  foreign 
power,  knowingly  engages  in  any  other  clan- 
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destine  intelligence  activities  for  or  on 
behalf  of  such  foreign  power,  which  activi- 
ties involve  or  are  about  to  involve  a  viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  ..." 

Second,  the  ■clearly  erroneous"  standard, 
to  which  the  article  refers  disparagingly, 
pertains  only  to  the  Court's  review  of  a  doc- 
ument which  must  be  filed  with  each  appli- 
cation to  surveil  a  U.S.  person  and  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  or  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs  must  certify 
that  the  purpose  of  the  surveillance  is  to 
obtain  foreign  intelligence  information  and 
that  he  or  she  in  fact  deems  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  such  information.  The 
■clearly  erroneous  "  standard  does  not  apply 
to  the  probable  cause  finding  referred  to 
above. 

Third,  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Court  has  never  issued  an  order  ap- 
proving 'physical  break-ins— black  bag 
jobs."  Rather,  on  two  occasions,  the  Court 
approved  the  search  of  the  personal  proper- 
ty of  agents  of  foreign  powers.  The  Court 
later  concluded,  properly,  in  my  view,  that 
its  jurisdiction  only  extended  to  electronic 
surveillance. 

Fourth,  the  statement  that  ■the  NSA  does 
not  need  Court  approval  to  monitor  mes- 
sages that  leave  or  enter  the  United  States  " 
is  incorrect.  Court  approval  is  required  in 
such  circumstances  where  a  wire  or  radio 
communication  is  sent  or  received  by  a  'par- 
ticular, known  United  States  person  who  is 
in  the  United  States  "  and  that  person  is  in- 
tentionally targetted,  or  where  any  wire 
communication  to  or  from  a  person  in  the 
United  States  is  intercepted  in  the  United 
States. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Bamford's  surmise,  to  which 
the  article  refers,  as  to  electronic  surveil- 
lance within  the  United  States  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  is  without  foundation.  Sec- 
tion 2511  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone,  including 
a  foreign  government,  to  engage  in  a  non- 
consenusal  electronic  surveillance  within 
the  United  States  except  as  authorized  by 
Title  18  or  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act.  Further,  a  request  by  the  NSA  to 
a  foreign  government  to  acquire  informa- 
tion that  it  would  be  illegal  for  NSA  to  ac- 
quire would  be  a  violation  of  section  2.12  of 
Executive  Order  12333  which  slates:  •Indi- 
rect Participation:  No  agency  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  shall  participate  in  or  re- 
quest any  person  to  undertake  activities  for- 
bidden by  this  Order." 

The  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  four  congres- 
sional committees,  supported  by  two  succes- 
sive Administrations  of  differing  political 
parties,  and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  re- 
mains the  only  statutory  limitation  on  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities  to  be  en- 
acted in  the  past-Watergate  era.  It  is.  of 
course,  not  immune  from  criticism.  Howev- 
er, because  of  the  importance  of  the  civil 
liberties  issues  involved,  care  should  be 
taken  to  state  its  provisions  accurately. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland, 

Chairman.m 


April  12,  im 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAPHAEL  L. 
CORTADA.  PH.D. 


April  12,  im 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  my 
fellow  Members'  attention  to  the  gra- 
cious hospitality  of  Dr.  Raphael  L. 
Cortada,  superintendent/president  of 
El  Camino  Community  College  in  Tor- 
rance, Calif.  On  February  17,  1984,  Dr. 
Cortada  hosted  at  El  Camino  College, 
a  day-long  conference  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  study  how  industry  and 
technology  must  work  with  academia 
in  developing  human  resources. 

Dr.  Cortada  is  El  Camino's  third 
president  and  the  South  Bay  college  is 
his  third  presidency.  A  graduate  of 
Fordham  University  with  a  doctorate 
in  Latin  American  and  Iberian  History 
and  a  bachelors  degree  in  American 
History  and  Philosophy,  he  has  also 
received  a  masters  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  Education  and 
Modern  European  History  and  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Management,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Howard  University. 

Raphael  L.  Cortada  is  an  active  edu- 
cator. He  has  served  on  advisory  com- 
mittees to  such  groups  as  the  United 
Nations,  the  State  Department  and 
various  offices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  has  also  been  on  the  facul- 
ties of  Federal  City  College.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.:  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  University  of 
Dayton.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Cortada  brings  his  vast  experi- 
ence as  president  of  the  Community 
College  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  Community  College. 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  to  the  El  Camino 
campus,  one  of  the  largest  community 
colleges  in  the  United  States. 

His  philosophy  of  education  is  one 
that  deals  with  students  who  are  seek- 
ing access  to  the  economy,  as  well  as 
citizens  who  are  seeking  to  upgrade 
themselves  within  the  economy  in  a 
modern,  flexible  manner.  He  has  intro- 
duced to  California  and  to  El  Camino 
a  deep  understanding  of  California's 
economic  problems  and  how  they 
relate  to  education.  Raphael's  belief 
that  education  is  an  investment  that 
leads  to  increased  earning  power  with 
concurrent  return  to  the  Government 
fourfold  of  the  cost  is  a  philosophy 
that  is  realistic  in  this  day  of  reduced 
budgets. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Raphael  L, 
Cortada  is  a  man  of  the  times  with  the 
experience,  motivation  and  heart  to 
bring  education  to  the  people  of  Tor- 
rance. 


I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  his 
hospitality  and  professionalism  in  the 
assistance  given  to  the  Congressional 
Caucus  for  Science  and  Technology,* 


BEHIND  THE  DEATH  SQUADS 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Allan  Nairn  article  in  the  May  1984 
issue  of  the  Progressive,  provides  an 
extraordinary  report  on  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Salvadoran  death  squads.  The 
following  are  further  excerpts  from 
that  report,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

When  a  reformist  junta  briefly  came  to 
power  in  El  Salvador  in  1979,  it  abolished 
Orden  and  Ansesal  and  condemned  the  or- 
ganizations for  committing  human  rights 
abu,ses.  Since  then,  the  Salvadoran  military 
have  continued  to  maintain  and  expand 
their  surveillance  and  record-keeping  activi- 
ties. And  as  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when 
U.S.  agents  and  technicians  invented  and 
oiled  the  intelligence  machine,  U.S.  person- 
nel remain  at  the  center  of  the  system. 

According  to  a  Salvadoran  colonel  in- 
volved in  the  process,  the  United  States  rou- 
tinely receives  copies  of  all  major  political 
surveillance  reports  compiled  by  Salvadoran 
security  officers.  In  turn,  U.S.  officials  pro- 
vide the  security  forces  with  information. 
Colonel  Carranza  confirmed  this  relation- 
ship. 

"The  Americans  would  directly  receive  all 
the  information  on  a  case  even  before  we 
had  developed  the  activity,  before  we  had 
decided  how  we  would  terminate  a  case,  " 
Carranza  says,  referring  to  the  procedure  in 
effect  before  1983.  "Now  we  give  every- 
thing—in relation  to  captures  that  the 
Treasury  Police  have  made- to  the  general 
staff  and  they  give  it  to  the  embassy.  " 

U.S.  intelligence  officials  "have  collaborat- 
ed with  us  in  a  certain  technical  manner, 
providing  us  with  advice,'  says  Carranza. 
"They  receive  information  from  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  they  have  .sophisticated 
equipment  that  enables  them  to  have  better 
information  or  at  least  confirm  the  informa- 
tion we  have.  Us  very  helpful."  Carranza 
says  he  processes  the  information  with  ■a 
small  computer,  and  we  also  work  with  the 
general  staff's  computer  for  developing  a 
workable  inventory  and  index.  " 

Colonel  Adolfo  Blandon.  the  armed  forces 
chief  of  staff,  says  "six  or  seven"  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers— several  of  them  specialists  in 
intelligence  and  psychological  warfare— are 
currently  working  with  the  general  staff. 

The  National  Guard  now  concentrates  on 
monitoring  ■unions  and  strikes  and  the  pen- 
etration of  the  education  system,  where 
they  are  brainwashing  our  students."  says 
Colonel  Aristedes  Napoleon  Monies,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Guard.  Reynaldo  Lopez 
Nuilla.  director  of  the  National  Police,  -says 
he  has  an  intelligence  staff  of  200.  including 
a  thirty-man  'operations  group  "  He,  too. 
cites  unions  as  an  area  of  concentration,  but 
also  mentions  the  Salvadoran  Human 
Rights  Commission  (the  nongovernmental 
one.  that  is:  the  government  maintains  its 
own  "human  rights  commission,  "  of  which 
Lopez  Nuilla  is  a  member).  And  ihe  Catholic 
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organization.  Socorro  Juridico  (legal  assist- 
ance), "we  know  to  be  organized  precisely  by 
the  guerrillas.  "  says  Lopez  Nuilla.  "It's  evi- 
dent in  the  things  they  say." 

In  the  National  Police  political  intelli- 
gence archive  originally  organized  by  U.S. 
AID  Public  Safety  advisers.  Captain  Rafael 
Lopez  Davila,  the  investigations  chief, 
showed  me  a  special  section  on  unions  and 
their  members.  The  three-story  filing  room 
also  contained  a  "library  of  subversive  liter- 
ature. "  which,  along  with  Karl  Marx's  Das 
Kapital  and  Lenin's  collected  works,  held 
the  publications  of  UCA,  El  Salvador's 
Catholic  University. 

According  to  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces 
Guide  to  Normal  Operative  Procedures,  a 
confidential  policy  manual,  each  army  and 
security  force  outposl  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  "Special  Archive  of  S-2  Intelligence" 
The  file  covers  "the  disposition  of  the  sub- 
versive delinquents  (their  location  .  .  .  styles 
of  action  and  mobilization).  "  lists  "militants 
and  sympathizers,"  and  carries  a  miscellane- 
ous "register  of  personalities  of  the  enemy." 
Names  enter  the  archive  through  surveil- 
lance reports  from  officers  and  informants 
or  through  reports  from  troops  who  have 
detained  an  individual  for  questioning.  To 
qualify  for  a  place  in  the  files,  an  individual 
may  commit  such  diverse  offenses  as  "carry- 
ing or  moving  subversive  propaganda  of 
whatever  type  .  .  .  insulting  authority  . 
carrying  notebooks,  papers,  or  symbols  re- 
lated to  subversive  organizations,  tor]  trav- 
eling in  cars  destined  for  points  of  concen- 
tration of  the  subversive  delinquents— unau- 
thorized demonstrations  and  rallies,  etc..  es- 
pecially if  the  attitude  is  suspicious.  " 

Surveillance  reports  compiled  by  local  in- 
telligence units  are  retained  for  their  own 
files  while  a  copy  is  forwarded  to  the  central 
archives  of  the  .service  involved.  Individual 
subjects  are  interrogated,  .says  Colonel 
Monies,  first  at  the  local  post  and  then,  if 
the  case  warrants  it,  at  the  intelligence  sec- 
tion of  the  security  force.  AH  of  this  infor- 
mation is  then  turned  over  to  the  general 
staff,  with  whom  we  retain  a  very  clo.se  co- 
ordination." Monies  says. 

This  intelligence  system  serves  as  the 
nerve  center  of  Death  Squad  operations. 
"We  worked  with  written  orders.  "  recalls 
one  former  National  Guardsman,  a  fifteen- 
year  veteran  who  says  he  went  on  Death 
Squad  mi,ssions  while  stationed  in  the  prov- 
ince of  La  Libertad.  "We  got  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  were  told  to  pick  a  them  up.  get 
information,  and  kill  them  later.  "  In  impor- 
tant cases,  he  adds,  special  troops  or  securi- 
ty force  agents  would  come  from  San  Salva- 
dor with  the  lists. 

"Every  garrison  of  any  size  had  Death 
Squads.  It's  that  simple."  says  a  U.S.  official 
in  San  Salvador  who  studied  the  Death 
Squads  last  year.  "All  this  comes  out  of  a 
military  intelligence  function.  " 

When  the  Reagan  Administration 
launched  a  publicity  campaign  against  the 
Death  Squads  last  December,  it  pointed  a 
finger  at  individual  officers,  leaking  their 
names  to  the  press  and  demanding  their  re- 
moval. Three  of  those  officers  were  the  di- 
rectors of  the  intelligence  departments  of 
the  Treasury  Police,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  National  Police. 

Asked  why  the  Administration  chose  to 
blame  those  specific  individuals  while  leav- 
ing the  institutions  untouched,  the  U.S.  of- 
ficial in  San  Salvador  responded:  "Things 
generated  in  Washington  create  certain  ne- 
cessities that  donl  necessasrily  reflect  the 
true  problems  here,  but  are  done  for  politi- 
cal purposes  up  there,  and  this  is  a  good  ex- 
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ample."  The  official,  heavily  involved  in  the 
publicity  campaign,  considered  it  a  success. 

"These  men  were  done  an  injustice,  "  says 
Colonel  Blandon,  the  chief  of  staff.  "We 
kept  asking  the  embassy  for  proof  against 
them  but  they  never  gave  it.  The  Americans 
sacrificed  them  to  avoid  their  own  prob- 
lems.'" 

The  u.se  of  the  term  ■Death  Squad"  has. 
in  .some  respects,  fostered  a  profound  mis- 
understanding of  El  Salvador's  official 
terror  apparatus.  It  conjures  up  images  of 
discrete  bands  of  gangsters  randomly  cruis- 
ing the  countryside  in  search  of  opportuni- 
ties to  kill.  In  fact,  the  term  more  meaning- 
fully applies  to  a  system  that  can  dispatch  a 
soldier  at  any  time  to  kill  a  selected  victim. 
Another  misunderstanding  about  the 
Death  Squads  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
came  to  public  notice  in  the  United  Stales 
in  connection  with  the  spectacular  emer- 
gence of  Roberto  DAubuisson  as  a  powerful 
political  figure.  U.S.  officials  who  want  to 
shield  the  Salvadoran  government  from  cul- 
pability in  the  Death  Squads,  as  well  as 
some  liberals  who  want  to  undermine  D'Au- 
buisson's  electoral  prospects,  have  promoted 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Death  Squad 
phenomenon— this  sprawling  institution 
with  a  twenty-year  history  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  victims— is  the  personal  instrument 
of  one  diabolical  man. 

In  March.  Roberto  Eulalio  Sanlivanez,  a 
former  colonel  who  had  been  paid  S50.000 
by  critics  of  U.S.  policy  in  El  Sahador, 
began  circulating  to  the  mass  media  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Death  Squad  operations. 
Speaking  as  an  unnamed  source  from  "the 
highest  level  of  the  security  police.  "  Sanli- 
vanez told  The  New  York  Times  thai  D'Au- 
buis,son  was  "the  man  who  organized  and 
continues  to  direct  the  Death  Squads.  " 

Sanlivanez  charged  that  former  Defense 
Minister  General  Jose  Guillermo  Garcia 
and  Colonel  Carranza.  director  of  the  Treas- 
ury Police,  helped  organize  and  operate 
D'Aubui.ssons  Death  Squad  network.  In  a 
CBS  News  interview  with  Walter  Cronkite, 
Sanlivanez  said  Carranza  had  been  on  the 
CIA  payroll.  The  New  York  Times  con- 
firmed the  CIA  connection,  citing  U.S.  intel- 
ligence sources.  They  reported  that  Car- 
ranza had  received  $90,000  per  year  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  (Two  colleagues  of 
Carranza  had  said  he  was  a  CIA  agent  weeks 
before  Sanlivanez  did.) 

According  to  Sanlivanez's  version  as  re- 
ported in  The  Times,  the  Death  Squads  did 
not  exist  before  DAubuisson  rose  to  promi- 
nence in  the  wake  of  the  1979  reformist 
coup.  Because  of  a  commitment  to  protect 
Sanlivanez's  anonymity,  the  story  identified 
him  as  a  source  with  "personal  knowledge  of 
these  crimes  because  hi;;  government  post 
had  put  him  in  direct  contact  with  lop  mili- 
tary leaders."  In  fact.  Sanlivanez  was  the  di- 
rector of  ansesal  and  DAubui-sson's  imme- 
diate superior  from  1977  to  1979.  a  period  of 
mounting  government  repression  thai  cul- 
minated in  the  fall  of  the  Carlos  Humberto 
Romero  government  and  the  abolition  of 
ANSESAL  for  its  role  in  the  Death  Squad  kill- 
ings. 

Sanlivanez  was  "Romero's  black  man.  " 
says  the  U.S.  emba-ssy  official  who  studied 
the  Death  Squads.  He  kept  the  files  and 
took  care  of  people  when  there  was  dirty 
work  to  be  done.  His  hands  are  as  bloody  as 
anybody's."  The  official  nonetheless  con- 
firms that  Sanlivanez's  account  of  involve- 
ment in  the  Death  Squads  by  Carranza  and 
the  high  command  was  "substantially  cor- 
rect,"  though  he  sa.vs  it  exaggerated  D'Au- 
buisson's  personal  role. 
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The  story  of  the  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  D'Aubuisson 
branch  of  the  contemporary  Death  Squads 
is  complex,  parado-xical.  and  far  from  com- 
plete. 

D'Aubuisson,  a  Medrano  protege  whom 
the  General  remembers  as  'a  fine  officer 
who  was  loved  by  the  people."  made  his 
mark  in  the  orden-ansesal  network,  orga- 
nizing ORDEN  chapters  as  a  National 
Guard  officer  and  rising  to  .second  in  com- 
mand of  ANSESAL  under  Santivanez. 

Roberto  was  an  officer  of  ANSESAL. 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  CIA."  says 
Major  Oscar  Serrato.  one  of  a  small  group 
of  Salvadorans  who  began  secretly  collabo- 
rating with  D'Aubuisson  soon  after  the  re- 
formist juanta  came  to  power  in  October 
1979.  Two  years  later.  Serrato  helped  found 
ARENA,  the  rightist  political  party  D'Au- 
buisson heads.  "He  worked  with  the  CIA  for 
years,  and  that's  how  he  was  able  to  learn 
all  the  machinations,  the  people,  national  as 
well  as  international,  that  were  working  to 
establish  the  communist  scheme." 

Two  of  D'Aubui-sson's  former  associates 
from  the  National  Guard  and  ANSESAL 
claim  he  received  U.S.  Government  money, 
one  saying  it  came  from  the  CIA.  the  other 
from  either  the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency:  State  Department  officials  in 
El  Salvador  during  the  1970s  say  that  al- 
though D'Aubuisson  had  "a  disturbingly 
close  relationship  "  with  one  U.S.  military 
attache  (who  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment), they  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
received  payments. 

When  D'Aubui.sson  officially  left  the 
army  after  the  1979  coup,  he  launched  his 
political  movement  with  a  series  of  televi- 
sion speeches.  He  assailed  the  junta  for 
abolishing  ORDEN— "born  in  the  bosom  of 
the  armed  forces.  "  D'Aubuisson  declared. 
ORDEN  has  ceased  to  function  with  that 
name.  "  he  said,  "but  its  principles  live  and 
are  newly  sening  the  fatherland  with  the 
Frente  Democratica  Nacionalista  [Demo- 
cratic Nationalist  Front,  D'Aubuisson's  new 
political  organization/." 

D'AubuLsson  openly  defended  the  security 
forces  for  their  role  in  the  spate  of  disap- 
pearances and  assassinations  in  late  1979 
and  early  1980.  "In  no  moment  should  you 
feel  cupable  for  fighting  these  terrorists. " 
he  said.  "If  our  commanders  have  captured 
people  like  this,  they  are  committing  no 
fault  "  And  he  quoted  from  Napoleon: 
"Nothing  done  to  defend  your  country  is 
against  the  law." 

Having  established  the  principle.  D'Au- 
buisson got  down  to  specifics,  marshaling 
charts,  photos,  videotapes,  and  computer 
graphics  for  an  intricately  detailed,  name- 
by-name,  face-byface  tirade  against  "El  Sal- 
vador's terrorist  conspiracy." 

D'Aubuisson  denounced  union  leaders, 
priests,  academics,  peasant  organizers,  stu- 
dents, professionals,  government  officials, 
and  Christian  Democrats.  Among  those  he 
named  was  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero, 
whom  he  told.  "You  still  have  time  to 
change  your  ways.  "  He  also  attacked  Mario 
Zamora.  a  leading  Christian  Democrat  and 
member  of  the  government,  who— like 
others  identified  in  the  broadcasts— was  as- 
sassinated in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

"Unfortunately,  when  we  mentioned  a 
person,  poom.  they'd  shoot  them."  says  Al- 
berto Bondanza.  a  D'Aubui.sson  intimate 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Arena.  "Then 
they  started  linking  us  with  the  Death 
Squads.  If  by  chance  the  army  arrived  and 
happened  to  shoot  one  of  these  people  in  a 
battle,  then  everybody  threw  the  blame  on 
us." 
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D'Aubuisson  was  pointing  out  the  commu- 
nists so  the  troops  could  kill  them.'  Me- 
drano says.  "He  had  good  information.  He 
was  speaking  the  truth   " 

"He  had  everything— photos  and  complete 
personal  histories— direct  from  the  Ansesal 
files."  says  Major  Serrato.  who  participated 
in  the  planning  meetings  out  of  which  the 
broadcasts  grew.  He  said  D'Aubuisson  made 
copies  of  the  Ansesal  material  shortly 
before  the  agency  was  dissolved  and  its  ar- 
chives transferred  to  the  general  staff.  "The 
proofs  he  presented  were  concrete  and  irref- 
utable: photos  and  documents  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  CIA.  All  of  the  material  was 
passed  back  and  forth  constantly." 

D'Aubuisson  maintained  CIA  contacts  in 
1980  and  1981.  according  to  Jimmy  Nixon, 
an  American  citizen  and  Arena  activist  who 
ferried  visitors  and  private  me.ssages  to 
DAubui.sson  while  he  was  staying  in  Guate- 
mala during  that  period.  Nixon  says  he  is 
uncertain  of  the  current  relationship. 

Another  American  closely  associated  with 
D'Aubui.sson.  Billy  Murphy,  complains  of 
the  treatment  Arena  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  embassy  under  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministraiton  and  its  last  ambassador.  Robert 

White.    Those were  doing  everything 

they  could  against  us."  he  says. 

But  Murphy  adds  that  Arena  enjoyed 
amiable  relations  with  one  political  officer 
at  the  embassy  who  "would  always  let  us 
know  in  advance  what  was  going  to  happen 
in  the  junta.  "  He  and  other  D'Aubuisson 
aides  met  regularly  with  "good  friends'" 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Group  and  the  em- 
bassy's military  attache,  he  says.  "You  had 
a  wonderful  man  here"  in  the  Military 
Group,  says  Murphy.  "He  did.  his  best,  but 
he  couldn't  do  anything." 

Clandestine  U.S.  ties  with  the  Salvadoran 
security  apparatus  remain  firm,  and  appear 
to  have  been  strengthened  in  the  1980s.  Na- 
tional Guardsman  Luis  Alonso  Bonilla 
claims  that  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel helped  train  members  of  the  .security 
forces  as  bodyguards  in  1980.  Bonilla.  who 
says  he  took  a  similar  cour.se  in  1975.  says  it 
included  instruction  in  combat  and  ambush 
techniques.  A  National  Police  detective  and 
member  of  the  elite  explosives  unit  estab- 
lished by  AID'S  Public  Safety  Program  says 
four  of  his  associates  visited  the  United 
States  for  an  explosives  course  in  November 
1983. 

"I've  been  visited  by  some  members  of  the 
embassy  with  whom  I've  always  maintained 
good  relations.  "  Carranza  told  me  last  Sep- 
tember, "and  I  have  the  promise  that  they 
are  going  to  help  us  train  our  personnel." 
He  said  he  also  needed  investigation  and  in- 
terrogation equipment,  and  was  unruffled 
by  the  fact  that  U.S.  law  prohibits  such  aid. 
"Yes."  he  remarked,  "but  by  means  of 
other  ways,  by  let's  say  friendship  with 
.some  members  of  the  American  embassy.  I 
think  I  can  get  not  only  equipment  but 
training. '"  He  said  he  would  obtain  them 
through  "outside  channels."  adding.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  put 
this  out  for  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
people." 

Once  the  Treasury  Police  received  the  lie 
detection,  fingerprinting,  and  ballistic 
equipment  he  requested,  "we  would  have  a 
better  way  of  doing  an  investigation  than 
putting  pressure  on  the  victim."  Carranza 
said.  "Now"  when  you  have  a  prisoner,  you 
have  to  put  pressure  on  him.  questioning 
him  again  and  again,  day  and  night." 

This  March.  Francis  Stanley  Martinez,  a 
corporal  in  the  National  Police  intelligence 
department,  said  he  and  nine  colleagues  in 
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the  security  forces— three  from  the  Treas- 
ury Police,  three  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  three  from  the  National  Police— were 
about  to  depart  for  an  indepth  CIA  training 
course  in  the  United  States.  He  subsequent- 
ly said  the  departure  date  had  been  post- 
poned until  some  time  in  April.  The  course 
would  cover  investigation,  surveillance, 
weapons,  and  interrogation.  Martinez  said. 

"You  have  to  know  all  aspects  to  work  in 
intelligence  here."  he  said.  ""It"s  very  differ- 
ent from  the  United  States.  Here,  intelli- 
gence is  hard  to  get.  and  the  delinquent  is 
very  different.  Here,  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  grab  them  by  the  neck." 

In  the  1960s,  when  the  United  States  was 
building  a  Salvadoran  security  system  based 
on  surveillance  and  assassination,  the  enter- 
prise enjoyed  unified  support  within  the 
U.S.  Government.  With  State  Department 
officials  and  CIA  operatives  presiding.  Gen- 
eral Medrano  and  his  counterparts  from  An- 
astasio  Somozas  Nicaragua  and  Peralta 
Azurdia's  Guatemala  would  gather  around  a 
table  and  give  speeches  about  "who  the 
communists  were.""  as  Medrano  puts  it. 
what  they  were  up  to.  and  what  we  should 
do  about  them."' 

Over  time,  changing  political  conditions 
opened  .something  of  a  rift  between  the 
Slate  Department  professionals  and  their 
Pentagon  and  CIA  colleagues.  During  the 
Carter  Administration,  their  disagreements 
were  often  clear  and  pronounced.  Under 
Reagan,  the  State  Department  has  been 
brought  back  into  line.  Public  and  Congres- 
sional pressures,  however,  have  compelled 
the  Administration  to  voice  public  criticism 
of  the  Death  Squads  even  as  it  secretly  fun- 
nels aid  and  intelligence  to  the  military  and 
security  forces  that  run  them. 

U.S.  complicity  in  the  dark  and  brutal 
work  of  El  Salvador's  Death  Squads  is  not 
an  aberration.  Rather,  it  represents  a  basic, 
bipartisan,  institutional  commitment  on  the 
part  of  six  American  Administrations— a 
commitment  to  guard  the  Salvadoran 
regime  against  the  prospect  that  its  people 
might  organize  in  ways  unfriendly  to  that 
regime  or  to  the  United  States.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure,  during  National  Library 
Week,  to  join  in  recognizing  the  many 
benefits  Americas  libraries  offer  our 
citizens. 

In  cities  and  rural  communities 
across  America,  these  centers  for 
learning  have  matured  into  far  more 
than  the  traditional  collections  of 
books  we  remember  libraries  as  being 
from  our  childhood  days.  Today  they 
have  grown  into  high-tech  resource 
centers  serving  every  facet  of  our  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  written  volumes  on 
every  topic  known  to  man.  they  also 
contain  audiovisual  materials  in  every 
format,  geneologic  centers,  art  muse- 
ums, civic  meeting  centers,  and  cultur- 
al   meccas    for    every    socioeconomic 
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group  in  our  society.  A  library  serves 
as  a  motivator  for  a  community. 

I  am  proud  of  the  outstanding  job 
being  done  by  the  many  fine  libraries 
in  the  fourth  district  of  Alabama.  The 
needs  which  they  fulfill  for  our  citi- 
zens can  be  accommodated  at  no  other 
location  in  most  of  our  communities. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  many 
rural  libraries  serving  this  country. 
And  the  man  who  made  these  rural  li- 
braries possible  was  the  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Jasper,  Ala..  Carl  El- 
liott. Because  of  his  pioneering  efforts 
in  authoring  legislation  creating  rural 
libraries,  many  remote  parts  of  Amer- 
ica today  enjoy  and  make  good  use  of 
these  facilities. 

The  appropriations  legislation  we 
passed  this  last  spring,  the  jobs  bill,  is 
today  making  possible  construction 
projects  at  libraries  in  Double  Springs, 
Port  Payne,  Gadsden,  and  Reform, 
Ala.,  in  the  district  I  am  proud  to 
serve.  The  growth  made  possible 
through  the  jobs  bill  will  long  serve 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  these  com- 
munities. 

The  resources  provided  at  these 
learning  centers  are  available  to  every- 
one in  our  communities.  And  by 
making  this  vast  wealth  of  informa- 
tion available,  we  are  enabling  the  citi- 
zens of  America  to  grow  to  their  full- 
est capabilities. 

National  Library  Week  is,  indeed,  a 
time  to  recognize  the  importance 
which  libraries  hold  for  our  society.* 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  BOB  WHITTAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
league Mr.  SiKORSKi,  a  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  November  11 
through  17,  1984,  as  "National  Blood 
Pressure  Awareness  Week."  A  similar 
Senate  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Dan  Quayle. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  health  of 
the  American  public.  The  preventing 
of  disease  and  the  promoting  of  good 
health  should  be  a  major  priority  and 
component  in  our  national  health  care 
strategy. 

It  is  clear  that  high  blood  pressure, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "silent  killer" 
because  it  has  no  symptoms,  is  a  major 
health  problem  in  the  United  States. 
An  estimated  60  million  Americans 
have  high  blood  pressure.  Of  these,  37 
million  are  afflicted  with  definite  es- 
sential hypertension  which  is  of 
unkown  cause  and  which  accounts  for 
95  percent  of  all  cases  of  hypertension. 
The  American  Heart  Assocation  esti- 
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mates  that  as  many  as  17  million  of 
these  37  million  people  are  unaware 
that  they  have  high  blood  pressure 
and  that  only  15  percent  of  them  re- 
ceive adequate  treatment.  Each  year 
as  many  as  30,000  people  die  as  a 
result  of  elevated  blood  pressure. 

In  October  1983,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  published 
the  "Implementation  Plans  for  Attain- 
ing the  Objectives  for  the  Nation"  as 
they  relate  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's disease  prevention  and  health 
promotion  strategies.  High  blood  pres- 
sure is  listed  as  one  of  the  15  priority 
areas  designated  by  the  Department. 
Among  the  priority  objectives  for  high 
blood  pressure  is  the  goal  of  increasing 
public  awareness  of  the  disease  so 
that: 

By  1990.  at  least  50  percent  of  adults 
should  be  able  to  state  the  principle  risk 
factors  of  coronary  heart  di-sease  and  stroke, 
that  is  high  blood  pressure,  cigarette  smok- 
ing, elevated  blood  cholesterol  levels,  diabe- 
tes. 

By  1990  at  least  90  percent  of  adults 
should  be  able  to  state  whether  their  cur- 
rent blood  pressure  is  normal  (below"  140/90) 
or  ele\ated  based  on  a  reading  taken  at  the 
most  recent  visit  to  a  medical  or  dental  pro- 
fessional or  other  trained  reader. 

The  implementation  plan  for  high 
blood  pressure  control  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  pluralistic  process  involving 
public  and  private  participants  from 
many  sectors  and  backgrounds  is  nec- 
essary if  the  objectives  are  to  be 
achieved  by  1990.  The  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  process  is  to 
lead,  catalyze,  and  provide  strategic 
support.  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  a  role  in  that 
effort  and  that  this  resolution  w^ill 
give  congressional  recognition  to  this 
major  health  problem. 

The  week  of  November  11  has  been 
chosen  as  "High  Blood  Pressure 
Awareness  Week"  because  it  will  coin- 
cide with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Miami,  Fla.  This  meeting  will 
involve  over  15,000  health  profession- 
als and  volunteers  all  working  toward 
the  same  goal— the  reduction  of 
deaths  and  disabilities  from  cardiovas- 
cular disease  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 11  millions  of  Americans  will  make 
an  effort  to  have  their  blood  pressure 
checked  and  to  seek  the  essential  fol- 
lowup  care  if  necessary.  The  test  is 
simple  and  painless  and  may  one  day 
save  their  lives. 

I  therefore,  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Sikorski,  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.* 
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THE  PEACE  CHILD  STORY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  an  initiative  put  to- 
gether by  the  Peace  Child  Foundation 
of  which  David  Woollcombe  is  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Woollcombe  is  a  playwright 
who  has  put  together  a  dramatic  pro- 
duction called  "Peace  Child". 

"Peace  Child"  as  a  children's  musi- 
cal celebration  for  peace  came  to  life 
in  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  Octo- 
ber 1981.  It  was  the  brainchild  of  a 
number  of  people  who  wished  to  pro- 
claim a  positive  message  for  peace  in- 
stead of  another  protest  against  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  governments  that 
procure  them.  It  premiered  in  America 
a  year  later  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington. 
DC. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  summary 
of  this  dramatic  presentation  with  its 
urgent  message  for  our  times. 
"Peace  Child" 
(By  David  Woollcombe.  Playwright) 

ACT  ONE 

"Peace  child"  is  set  on  Peace  Day  in  the 
year  2025.  Peace  Day  is  a  summer  festival 
which  commemorates  the  day.  back  in  the 
1980s,  when  peace  "broke  out'  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR.  The  children  of  a  small 
market  town  gather  to  watch  a  troupe  of 
travelling  players  re-enact  the  story  of  the 
Peace  child  which  tells  how  Peace  Day  came 
about. 

They  begin  by  telling  the  history  of  weap- 
ons development— from  stone-age  cudgel,  to 
spear,  to  bow"  and  arrow,  musket,  cannon, 
machine  gun.  tank  and  finally,  nuclear  mis- 
sile. The  song  "FIREBALL  "  reminds  of  the 
horror  of  a  nuclear  explosion:  the  children, 
listening  to  the  story  can  hardly  compre- 
hend why  anyone  would  want  to  make  such 
a  weapon.  "But  you're  a  child!"  reminds  the 
story-teller  (who  fills  in  between  the  scenes 
with  pieces  of  narration).  "It  took  the  mind 
of  a  child  to  bring  the  world  to  its  .senses. 
•  •  •" 

The  scene  changes— we're  in  Washington. 
D.C.  in  the  mid-nineteen  eighties;  an  embas- 
sy garden  on  a  summer  evening:  there  is  the 
hum  of  diplomatic  chatter  from  the  ter- 
races; two  children  drift  away,  bored.  They 
notice  each  other,  strike  up  a  conversation, 
enjoy  each  others  company  until  *  *  *  they 
find  out  that  one  is  American,  one  is  Soviet. 
Horrorl!  They  shouldn't  be  talking  to  each 
other,  particularly  as  their  parents  do  work 
related  to  the  military.  "Why?"  says  the 
Soviet  girl.  "Do  you  think  there's  going  to 
be  a  war  between  us?!"— they  start  to  discuss 
the  po.ssibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  A  touching 
song  reveals  their  shared  hopes  and  anxiety: 
it's  called  "I  Want  to  Live".  Following  the 
song,  the  American  boy  encourages  the  girl 
to  "do  something'  about  the  problem:  "If  we 
can  be  friends,  why  can't  our  presidents  be 
friends?— if  they  were  friends,  they  wouldn't 
need  any  nuclear  weapons  at  all  *  *  '"  (The 
children  are  about  11/12  years  old.) 

They  decide  to  get  on  a  TV  Show  and 
reveal  to  the  world  that  the  USA  and  the 
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USSR  can  be  friends.  By  chance  they  get  on 
a  Johnny  Carson  style  of  show.  Conquering 
nerves,  they  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
TV  audience  on  their  fears  about  nuclear 
weapons,  and  their  desire  for  their  two 
presidents  to  get  to  know  each  other.  The 
next  morning,  their  pictures  are  in  all  the 
newspapers.  They  are  media  sensations:  The 
boy  becomes  more  intelligent  and  articulate 
on  the  subject.  Finally,  the  press  engineer  a 
scoop:  the  president  will  interview  the  boy 
and  put  his  head  straight  on  the  problems 
of  national  security.  (Before  this,  the  girl 
has  gone  back  to  Moscow. ) 

The  boy's  interview  with  the  president  is 
perhaps  the  heart  of  the  show.  It  begins 
with  the  president  making  wise,  if  porten- 
tous, remarks  about  the  security  provided 
by  deterrence.  The  boy  makes  this  difficult 
for  him  by  asking  naive  but  searching  ques- 
tions: "Do  you  mean  if  we  have  the  bomb, 
we  won't  use  it;  but  if  we  don't  have  it— we 
will?  "  The  press  fall  about  laughing,  and  fi- 
nally the  president  dismisses  them.  Alone 
with  the  child,  he  opens  his  heart  to  him 
about  his  very  real  fears  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  his  central  belief  in  the  value  of 
American  Freedoms.  The  child  is  touched— 
but  he  cannot  square  his  own  belief  in  free- 
dom with  catastrophic  weapons  which 
threaten  everyone's  freedom  just  to  be  alive. 
Reflective  suddenly,  he  asks  the  president 
what  he  will  do  when  the  nuclear  war 
comes:  "If— if  a  nuclear  war  comes.  .  .  .  "  the 
president  cries.  "Would  you  call  up  your 
grandchildren  to  say  good-bye?  '  asks  the 
boy.  "Look  at  the  other  side:  imagine  how 
popular  you  would  be  if  you  persuaded  all 
the  leaders  of  the  world  to  unite  for  peace!  — 
you  would  be  the  greatest  man  the  world 
has  ever  seen!— the  man  who  brought  the 
world  peace!"  The  president  tries  to  explain 
that  one  man  cannot  do  it  on  his  own— he 
sings  the  song:  I'm  sorry.  .  .  ."  Touched  by 
the  child's  innocence,  he  explains  that  he  is 
on  the  child's  side.  "I  want  to  live  too!  "  At 
the  end  of  the  scene,  they  have  an  idea:  the 
boy  will  take  a  message  of  peace  from  the 
children  of  the  USA  to  the  children  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  very  least,  it  will  be  a 
bone  to  throw  to  the  press  hounds  who  wait 
outside.  The  president  makes  the  announce- 
ment, the  photographs  are  taken,  and  the 
entire  chorus  parade  out  into  the  audience 
singing  the  celebratory  anthem.  "Sing!" 

ACT  TWO 

Act  Two  begins  with  the  children  of  the 
future  rummaging  through  the  props  trunk 
finding  memorabilia  of  the  1980s— presiden- 
tial bumper  stickers,  redskin  NFX  champi- 
onship T-shirts  and— a  Michael  Jackson  cas- 
sette: they  have  some  fun  reminding  them- 
selves of  the  crazy  dances  they  used  to  do  in 
those  days— looking  on  them  rather  as  we 
might  look  on  Glenn  Miller  numbers  today. 
This  is  stopped  by  the  severe  entrance  of 
the  Soviet  President.  Quickly  they  get  back 
to  the  story.  .  .  . 

In  what  has  become  the  shows  most  pop- 
ular number,  the  children  gather  round  to 
ask  the  president  questions  in  the  song. 
"Mr.  President  "—■■Is  it  true  what  they  say. 
you  can  kill  all  the  world  in  less  than  a 
day?  "  At  the  end  of  the  song,  the  children 
are  ushered  in  for  a  private  session  with  the 
Soviet  President.  This  man  is  much  harder 
than  the  US  President— he  doesn't  open  his 
heart  to  the  children  at  all  until  the  very 
end.  Instead,  he  tries  to  explain  how  essen- 
tial it  is  in  a  shrinking  world  to  have  strong 
national  security  systems— how  the  world  is 
actually  safer  because  we  have  nuclear 
weapons.  "Safer!  "  cry  the  children,  ■How- 
can  it  be  safer  when  with  them,  we  can  de- 
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stroy  the  whole  world!  — without  them,  we 
couldn't,  and  wouldn't  that  be  safer?"  ■Oh 
if  only  people  would  love  each  other. "  says 
the  girl,  we  wouldn't  need  any  weapons  at 
all.  .  .  "  The  old  president  is  touched:  he 
thanks  the  children  for  coming  to  see  him 
and  reminds  them  that  everything  he  does 
in  government  is  intended  to  protect  their 
future. 

Alone  in  a  park,  waiting  for  the  taxi  to 
come  and  take  the  boy  to  the  airport,  the 
children  reflect  morosely.  They  begin  to 
consider  what  a  wonderful  world  they  could 
create  if  they  could  spend  all  the  money  at 
present  spent  on  weapons  just  cleaning  it 
up  — they  dream  of  how  they  would  end  all 
pollution,  feed  all  the  starving  people.— of 
the  holidays  they  would  take.— even  the 
magnificent  schools  they  would  build!  Then, 
they  part,  singing  a  parting  song— 'Reach 
out  for  your  dream!" 

Back  in  Washington,  the  boy  is  totally  de- 
flated. He  takes  to  walking  the  streets 
where  he  meets  a  couple  of  old  people  who 
had  seen  him  on  T'V:  they  congratulate  him 
warmly,  and  wonder  how  he  has  got  on? 
The  boy  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  it:  his 
crusade  is  at  an  end  .  'But  it's  just  begin- 
ning. "  they  cry!  'Take  your  message  to  the 
people,  not  to  presidents.  The  world  is 
thirsting  for  your  message!  "  This  leads  to 
the  song.  'Look  at  Life'^  and  the  point  in 
the  show  where  the  children  come  out 
amongst  the  audience,  singing  an  up-tempo 
version  of  ■!  want  to  live"  followed  by  the 
chant:  'WE  WANT  PEACE"-the  entire 
theater  rocks  with  the  cry.  until  the  presi- 
dents come  out  from  both  sides.  The  chil- 
dern  call  for  a  summit  meeting.  The  presi- 
dents concur— they've  wanted  one  for  a  long 
time  too. 

The  children  want  to  get  into  the  meeting, 
but  are  kept  out,  'If  they  will  be  friends, 
why  should  it  be  secret?  asks  the  girl.  The 
officials  laugh.  Top  academics,  military  per- 
sonnel, economists,  representatives  of  indus- 
try, and  business  go  into  the  meeting.  They 
explain  to  the  children  in  song  about  the 
Military  Industrial  Complex".  At  the  end. 
the  presidents  emerge,  tried  and  depressed. 
There's  no  chance,  they  say.  of  disarma- 
ment. 'Who's  talking  about  disarmament?  " 
cries  the  boy!  ■How  can  you  have  disarma- 
ment while  you  are  still  enemies?— you've 
got  to  be  friends  first.  .  ."  The  girl  explains 
the  idea  they  had  for  the  meeting:  'Let  us— 
the  children.— change  places  now.  while  we 
are  young,  go  to  each  other's  .schools,  learn 
about  each  others  different  way  of  life. 
Then,  when  we  are  your  age.  we  will  need 
no  weapons  at  all— for  by  that  time,  we  shall 
all  be  friends.  .  .  ."  The  Presidents  demur. 
What  about  the  Military  Industrial  Com- 
plex? says  one  official.  'Keep  if"  says  the 
boy.  'We're  going  to  build  a  Peace  Industri- 
al Complex.    . 

The  children  run  away,  pleased  with  their 
plan.  The  Presidents  are  alone.  The  meeting 
over,  it  is  as  though  they  have  run  into  each 
other  in  an  airport  lounge:  for  the  first 
time,  they  are  able  to  talk  to  each  other  in 
an  utterly  informal,  unlikely  way.  They  dis- 
cuss how  it  would  have  been  fun  to  spend 
time  in  another  country  when  they  were 
young.  Neither  left  home  until  they  were 
18— "I  preferred  to  go  fishing  .  .  ."  muses 
the  US  President.  'You  are  a  fishermen!" 
cries  the  Soviet  President:  he  says  nothing, 
but  he  is  clearly  more  interested  in  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  to  know  his  opposite 
number.  They  dismiss  the  childrens  plan  as 
impractical.  It  would  never  stand  a  chance 
against  the  central  committee  or  con- 
gress .  .      "I  wonder  what  we've  had  done  if 
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we  were  children?"  asks  the  US  President. 
"We  would  probably  have  been  friends  .  ,  ." 
says  the  Soviet. 

•Darn  it!  "  says  the  US  Pres  — "why  don't 
we  go  back  to  my  hotel  and  talk  about  this 
thing  over  a  few  beers:  I'm  sure  we  could 
sort  something  out  .  .  ."  The  Soviet  Presi- 
dent suggests  it  might  take  rather  longer 
than  an  evening  over  a  few  beers— and 
anyway,  he  doesn't  like  beer!  He  suggests  a 
fishing  trip  to  his  dacha  in  the  mountains. 
The  fishing  is  excellent  .  .  .  They  wander 
out  of  the  hall,  reminiscing  about  their 
prize  catches— talking  to  each  other,  at  last, 
like  human  beings.  Friends. 

The  children  watch  them  go:  there  is  a 
brief  scene  discussing  how  long  it  took  for 
the  world  to  get  u.sed  to  being  at  peace.  The 
figure  of  the  story-teller  explains  to  the 
children  how  it  is  the  responsibility  of  ev- 
eryone to  be  a  "Peace  Child"— 'It's  the  only 
way  our  world  will  survive.  "  The  children 
who  have  played  the  leads  come  back;  they 
all  join  in  a  final  celebratory  chorus: 

'Come  into  my  joy! 
Come  into  my  pain— 
Come— you  be  a  friend  of  mine. 
I'll  be  the  same!"* 
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SALVADORAN  DEMOCRATIC 

GROUPS    SUPPORT     POLITICAL 
SOLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  electoral  process  in  El 
Salvador,  I  hope  that  the  elected  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  achieve  peace. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  recognize  that  this  will  re- 
quire a  political  solution,  and  that  the 
Contadora  process  offers  the  best 
mechanism  available  to  attain  the 
peace  they  so  desperately  long  for. 

The  Democratic  Popular  Unity  of  El 
Salvador  (UPD)  is  a  political  organiza- 
tion composed  of  leaders  of  labor 
unions,  peasant  organizations,  and  in- 
digenous associations.  It  has  consist- 
ently received  support  and  assistance 
from  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance arm  of  the  APL-CIO. 

In  its  February  1.  1984.  communique, 
the  UPD  expresses  its  support  for  the 
Contadora  group  in  seeking  a  political 
solution  that  achieves  peace,  democra- 
cy, and  social  transformations,  with- 
out previous  conditions  and  with  the 
participation  of  all  the  social  forces 
that  seek  those  objectives.  The  UPD 
also  calls  for.  among  other  things:  An 
end  to  death  squad  violence;  respect 
for  human  rights;  the  preservation  of 
economic  and  social  reforms:  and  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  presence. 

The  UPD  communique  follows: 


Democratic  Popular  Unity  (UPD) 

BASIC  AND  DEFINED  POSITION  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC POPULAR  FRONT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
ELECTORAL  PROCESS  AND  THE  POLITICAL,  ECO- 
NOMIC, AND  SOCIAL  CRISIS  FROM  WHICH  THE 
COUNTRY  IS  SUFFERING 

1— Support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora Group  for  a  political  solution  that 
achieves  peace,  democracy  and  social  trans- 
formations, without  previous  conditions  and 
with  the  participation  of  all  the  social 
forces  that  seek  those  objectives. 

2— Full  and  immediate  democratization, 
repealing  repressive  decrees  and  tho.se  with 
exceptions  which  affect  the  workers  and 
people  in  general:  as  well  as  the  lifting  of 
martial  law. 

3— Real  guarantees  for  eradicating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  armed  groups  that  like  the 
Death  Squadrons  and  others  that  do  not  re- 
spect human  rights  and  that  operate  in  the 
country,  and  the  trying  of  those  who  turn 
out  to  be  involved  in  such  activities, 

4— Full  force  and  respect  for  the  human 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  pre.sent  political 
Constitution, 

5— Concrete  and  effective  means  for  social 
and  economic  order  in  order  to  decrease  the 
high  cost  of  living, 

6— Commitment  to  finding  in  the  short 
term  the  appropriate  mechanisms  for  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  El  Salvador, 

7— Withdrawal  of  the  presence  of  the  for- 
eign military  which  supports  the  forces  in 
conflict  and  fostering  relations  with  friend- 
ly nations  on  a  plane  of  mutual  respect. 

8— Commitment  to  guarantee  social  and 
structural  economic  reforms  and  through 
the  form  among  others  of  Articles  105  and 
106  of  the  current  Political  Constitution,  so 
that  they  will  tend  to  integrally  favor  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  and  the  people  in 
general. 

9— Commitment  to  implement  a  new  for- 
eign policy  of  nonalignmenl.  seeking  in  the 
Contadora  Group  a  form  of  a  Latin  nature 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  democracy. 

10— To  grant  representalivity  to  the  work- 
ers of  the  city  and  the  countryside  through 
their  organizations  in  all  of  tho.se  official, 
autonomous  and  semi-autonomous  institu- 
tions, reforming  the  respective  organic  laws. 

11— Commitment  to  the  existence  of  the 
right  to  free  unionization  of  all  sectors  and 
the  respect  for  their  practice. 

12— Support  for  the  instruments  neces- 
sary for  the  arising  of  an  integral  humanism 
in  which  man  is  the  center  and  vertex  of  the 
things  created, 

13-To  create  the  mechanisms  for  progres- 
sively obtaining  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  union  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, 

14-Commitmcnt  to  create  the  effective 
means  that  will  permit  free  transit,  perma 
nence,  residence,  work,  study  and  commerce 
for  Central  Americans;  and  to  improve  and 
fortify  the  mechanisms  of  Central  American 
integration,  including  their  humanization 
and  free  circulation  of  capital. 

We  reiterate  to  the  Salvadoran  peoples 
that  the  UPD  does  not  have  political  com- 
mitments with  any  sector,  and  that  the. posi- 
tions set  forth  con.stitute  our  aspirations  for 
a  better  future  in  El  Salvador;  and  that  that 
political  party  that  satisfies  such  aspira- 
tions, will  logically  have  the  support  of  the 
Salvadoran  people  and  ours  as  citizens.— 
San  Salvador,  Feb.  1.  1984 

FOR  FREEDOM.  DEMOCRACY.  SOCIAL  JUSTICE. 
INDEPENDENCE  AND  NATIONAL  SOVEREIGNTY 

Salvador  Carazo.  Fesiconstrans. 
Ramon    Aristides    Mendoza.    Union    Co- 
munal  Salvadorerta. 
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Juan  Antonio  Argueta.  Sindicato  de  la 
Union  de  Trabajadores  de  ConstrucciOn. 

Alejandro  Escobar  Cartagena.  Sindicato 
de  Profesionales  Contables  de  El  Salvador. 

Dr.  Garbiel  Pilona  Araujo.  Partido  Union- 
ist a  Centroamericana. 

Jorge  Ruiz  Camacho.  ACOPAI, 

Adrian  Esquino  Lisco.  AsociaciOn  Nacional 
de  Indigenas  Salvadorertos. 

Mario  Eduardo  Espinoza.  AsociaciOn  Sal- 
vadorerta  de  Trabajadores. 

Miguel  Angel  Vaszuez.  Central  de  Traba- 
jadores. 

Andres  Refugio  Sanchez.  AsociaciOn  Na- 
cional de  Indigenas  Salvadorefios. 

Samuel  Maldonado.  Union  Comunal  Sal- 
vadoreha. 

Note;  The  above  organizations  are  types 
of  unions,  such  as  the  one  for  construction 
workers,  another  for  accountants,  one  for 
farm  workers  and  another  for  the  indige- 
nous persons  of  El  Salvador. 

Translated  by  Deanna  Hammond.  CRS 
Language  Services.  April  4.  1984.* 


THE  AMERICAN  CENTURY  OP 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 453  establishing  the  first  week 
of  October  1984  as  National  High 
Technology  'Week,"  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
thank  the  firm  of  Odetics,  Inc..  Ana- 
heim, Calif,,  for  their  support  and  co- 
operation over  the  past  year  in  help- 
ing us  to  reach  our  goal,  which  is  to 
help  the  public  to  become  more  aware 
of  American  technological  resources 
and  achievements. 

With  Odetics'  support,  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology was  able  to  provide  the  forum 
for  a  breakfast /symposium  dealing 
with  state-of-the-art  robotics  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff. 
Odetics  assumed  full  financial  respon- 
sibility for  this  presentation,  feeling  it 
was  their  duty  to  help  enhance  the 
knowledge  of  our  legislators.  They 
have  voluntarily  prepared  a  poster  to 
be  used  as  a  champion  of  High  Tech- 
nology Week.  Odetics  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  need  for  our  coun- 
try to  meet  the  challenge  head  on  in 
the  area  of  science  and  high  technolo- 
gy. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  them  today, 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  white  paper  on  the  "Ameri- 
can Century  of  Technological  Ad- 
vances, "  prepared  by  Odetics,  Inc,  for 
the  Congressional  Caucus  for  Science 
and  Technology,  As  we  focus  more  and 
more  on  technology  changes  and  their 
economic  effects,  this  paper  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  keen  insight  into  the 
leadership  role  the  United  States  has 
and  must  maintain  in  science  and 
technology,  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
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to  read  this  paper  and  reflect  on  its 
importance  as  we  move  forward  into 
the  1980s, 
The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
The  American  Century  of  Technological 

Advances 
In  the  long  history  of  technology,  which 
begins  with  the  first  primitive  tools  built  by 
ancient  man.  there  has  never  been  a  period 
like  the  20lh  Century,  In  fact,  despite  the 
immen.se  achievements  of  technology  by 
1900,  in  the  last  84  years  we  have  .seen  more 
advance— over  a  wider  range  of  activities— 
than  the  whole  of  previously  recorded  histo- 
ry. 

With  pride  and  satisfaction  then,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  note  that 
the  20th  Century  has  been  credibly  de- 
scribed as  the  "American  Century  "  by  schol- 
ars of  technology.  For  while  many  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  have  emerged  from 
other  nations  in  the  world,  only  the  United 
States  has  consistently  combined  social 
need,  resources  and  ethos  (  "American 
Know-How")  to  assimilate  innovations  and 
take  full  advantage  of  them. 

Technological  advances  originating  in  the 
United  Stales  have  occurred  in  such  fields 
as  communications,  information  processing, 
transportation,  robotics  and  space  explora- 
tion, 

American  Lee  De  Forest's  invention  of  the 
triode  in  1906  paved  the  way  for  radio.  Two 
years  earlier.  Sir  John  Ambor.se  Fleming  of 
Great  Britain  had  di-scovered  the  diode,  a 
two-electrode  electron  tube  by  which  a  cur- 
rent could  be  rectified  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
tected by  a  tele^phone  receiver.  De  Forest 
made  the  significant  improvement  of  intro- 
ducing a  third  electrode  (the  grid)  between 
the  filaiTient  and  the  plate.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  refinement  was  its  ability  to 
amplify  a  signal.  Us  application  made  possi- 
ble by  the  1920s  the  widespread  introduc- 
tion of  live-voice  broadcasting  in  Europe 
and  America,  with  a  con.sequent  boom  in 
production  of  wireless  and  other  equipment. 
Vladimir  Kosma  Zworykin.  who  was  Rus- 
sian-born but  came  to  live  in  America  in 
1919.  is  often  called  the  "Father  of  Televi- 
sion". It  was  he  who  developed  the  icono- 
scope (the  transmitting  lube  in  the  televi- 
sion camera)  in  1923.  A  year  later,  he  devel- 
oped the  kinescope,  or  "picture  tube"  in  the 
television  receiving  set. 

In  terms  of  American  inventiveness  in  the 
field  of  information  processing,  the  Mark  I 
digital  computer  was  at  work  at  Harvard 
University  by  1944.  The  early  computers, 
however,  were  large  and  expensive  ma- 
chines, and  their  general  application  was  de- 
layed until  the  invention  of  the  transistor. 

The  product  of  research  on  the  physics  of 
solids,  and  especially  of  those  materials 
such  as  germanium  and  silicon  known  as 
semiconductors,  the  transistor  was  invented 
at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in  the 
United  States  in  1948.  The  result  has  been 
the  replacement  of  the  cumbersome  and 
fragile  heat-producing  thermionic  valve  by 
the  small  and  strong  transistor  in  a  wide 
range  of  electronic  equipment.  In  particular, 
this  conversion  made  po.ssible  the  construc- 
tion of  much  more  powerful  computers 
while  making  them  more  compact  and  less 
expensive, 

America's  contribution  to  transportation 
technology  includes  the  prodigious  feats  of 
production  achieved  with  the  automobile, 
Henry  Ford  led  the  way  in  the  adoption  of 
assembly-line  mass  production;  his  spectacu- 
larly ,successful  Model  T.  the  Tin  Lizzie." 
was  manufactured  in  this  way  first  in  1913. 
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and  by  1923  production  had  risen  to  nearly 
2  million  a  year. 

The  robotics  industry  is  also  indebted  to 
the  technical  creativity  of  Americans.  The 
first  industrial  robot,  designed  to  automate 
the  automobile  industry's  factory  assembly 
lines,  was  invented  by  George  C.  Devol  in 
1954.  General  Motors  Corp.  became  the  first 
to  implement  his  ■Unimate"  in  1962. 
Though  the  Japanese  now  hold  the  lead  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  in- 
dustrial robots,  it  wasn't  until  U.S.  examples 
of  this  technology  were  exhibited  in  Japan 
in  1967  did  that  country  begin  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  automated  factories. 

In  mobile  robotics— robots  designed  to  be 
used  outside  of  the  factory— Ohio  State  and 
Carnegie-Mellon  Universities  have  been  re- 
searching the  problems  of  control  algo- 
rithms, computer  software  and  mechanical 
system  design.  Even  more  advanced  re- 
search has  been  conducted  by  Odelics,  Inc., 
a  small  California  company  which  in  March 
1983  introduced  ODEX  I.  the  First  Func- 
tionoid  "— a  six-legged  robot  that  could  walk, 
climb  and  lift  loads  of  nearly  six  times  its 
own  weight. 

One  of  the  all-time  great  firsts  in  the  his- 
tory of  technology  was  provided  by  Ameri- 
cans Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright.  On  Dec.  17. 
1903.  at  Kitty  Hawk.  North  Carolina  their 

Flyer  I"  achieved  sustained,  controlled, 
powered  flight.  The  machine  was  a  propel- 
ler-driven adaptation  of  the  biplane  gliders 
that  the  Wrights  had  built  and  learned  to 
fly  in  previous  years.  They  had  devised  a 
system  of  three-dimension  control  through 
elevator,  rudder  and  a  wing-warping  that 
served  until  the  introduction  of  ailerons. 

America  has  kept  the  Wright  Brothers' 
tradition  alive  with  its  commitment  to  the 
exploration  of  space.  It  was  Americans  Neil 
Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin  who  first  set 
foot  on  the  Moon  on  July  29.  1969  as  part  of 
the  Apollo  11  mission.  The  Apollo  series  was 
made  po.ssible  by  the  development  of  the 
enormous  Saturn  V  rocket,  which  stood  353 
feet  high  and  weighed  2.725  tons  at  lift-off. 

The  United  States  has  also  led  the  explo- 
ration of  interplanetary  space.  In  Nov.  1980. 
for  instance,  scientists  and  the  public  mar- 
veled at  spectacular  pictures  taken  by  Voy- 
ager'II  of  Saturn,  which  provided  informa- 
tion about  that  planet's  mysterious  rings 
and  many  Moons.  Americas  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia  became  the  first  re-useable. 
winged  spacecraft  when  it  landed  safely 
back  on  Earth  Nov.  14.  1981  from  its  first 
mission. 

With  this  backdrop  of  technological 
achievement  during  the  last  84  years  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congressional  Caucus  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  sponsoring  High  Technology 
Week,  beginning  this  Nov.  12.  A  comprehen- 
sive program  for  scholars,  students  and  pro- 
fessionals in  and  out  of  technological  disci- 
plines is  being  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  of  this 
effort  is  to  increase  the  public's  familiarity 
with  American  technological  resources  and 
achievements.  Thus,  public  acceptance  of 
technological  innovations  can  be  expedited, 
and  nontechnical  citizens  will  be  better  able 
to  participate  in  the  implementation  of  in- 
novations in  a  way  that  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Lastly,  and  most  importantly,  the 
Caucus  hopes  that  a  greater  appreciation 
for  America's  technological  power  will  make 
the  next  century  every  bit  the  "American 
Century  "  that  the  20th  Century  has  been.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BARRY  ADAMS.  MANAGER  OF 
THE  YEAR 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  honor  to  report  to  you 
that  Barry  Adams,  of  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
has  been  awarded  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  Manager  of  the  Year  by  the 
Federal  Managers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  award  is  one  that 
many  strive  for,  but  few  attain.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  note  the  ac- 
complishments of  Barry  Adams  to 
you.  as  he  has  devoted  17  years  of 
service  as  a  career  civilian  employee  of 
the  Government. 

Barry  Adams  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  performance  on  the  job.  con- 
sistently meeting  production  sched- 
ules, and  credited  with  saving  his  de- 
partment over  16.000  man  hours.  He  is 
active  in  both  employee  and  superviso- 
ry organizations,  where  he  serves  in 
high  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
Federal  Managers  Association  and  the 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station  Associa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  he  has  received  numer- 
ous awards  including  four  outstanding 
performance  appraisals,  with  sus- 
tained superior  performance  awards. 
He  has  also  received  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  Award  of  Merit  for  Group 
Achievement,  the  Meritorious  Civilian 
Service  Award,  and  the  Naval  Air  Fa- 
cilities' Beneficial  Suggestion  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Year.  He  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  annual  EEO  Award,  and 
was  recently  one  of  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facilities"  nominees  for  the 
Federal  Executive  Institute  Alumni 
Association's  Executive  of  the  Year 
Award. 

As  you  can  see.  Barry  Adams  is  a 
leader.  He  is  one  who  willingly  gets  in- 
volved in  projects  and  is  a  credit  to 
those  with  whom  he  works. 

Barry  has  also  worked  to  develop  a 
good  rapport  with  Government  leaders 
both  in  Jacksonville  and  Washington. 
D.C..  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
issues  affecting  his  fellow  workers. 

He  has  completed  the  Sterling  Insti- 
tute training  program,  and  is  serving 
as  an  instructor.  His  after-hours  train- 
ing includes  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment courses  from  Jacksonville  Uni- 
versity and  the  area  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

He  has  served  as  the  Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Station  Association's  legisla- 
tive chairman  for  3  years.  He  was 
elected  and  is  presently  serving  as 
their  vice  president,  yet  still  remains 
the  chairman  for  legislative  affairs. 
Barry  has  also  been  appointed  both 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Industrial  Naval  Air 
Stations. 
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In  addition.  Barry  served  as  the  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Managers  As- 
sociation—local chapter— for  a  period 
of  2  years  before  being  elected  presi- 
dent, a  position  he  has  held  for  the 
last  3  years.  He  strives  to  achieve 
greater  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  support  staff  in  meeting  the 
goals  of  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

A  veteran.  Barry  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  3  years  during  the  Vietnam 
war  era.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
E-5  during  this  time  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  military  obligation  was  hon- 
orably discharged. 

As  this  year's  Federal  Managers  As- 
sociation Manager  of  the  Year  recipi- 
ent, and  in  recognition  of  his  exempla- 
ry service  to  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Fa- 
cility in  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and  out- 
standing ability  as  a  leader  and  man- 
ager in  the  Federal  Government.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Barry 
and  offer  him  our  congratulations  for 
excellence  in  his  job  performance.* 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
restructure  Federal  student  financial 
assistance  programs  and  to  make 
other  changes  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  legislation,  recommend- 
ed to  us  by  the  administration,  seeks  a 
return  to  the  traditional  emphasis  on 
parent  and  student  re.sponsibility  for 
financing  college  costs  and  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  administration  of  several 
other  higher  education  programs. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the 
modification  of  the  Pell  grant  program 
into  Pell  self-help  grants.  Under  the 
legislation,  the  receipt  of  Federal 
grant  aid  would  come  only  after  a  self- 
help  expectation  had  been  calculated 
for  the  student.  Every  Pell  grant  ap- 
plicant would  be  required  to  make  a 
self-help  contribution  of  $500  or  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education.  This 
amount  could  be  raised  by  the  student 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  includ- 
ing college  work-study,  national  direct 
student  loans,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  summer  earnings,  institutional 
aid.  and  family  resources. 

The  maximum  grant  available  to  a 
student  would  be  increased  from 
SI. 900  to  $3,000.  an  increase  of  over  57 
percent.  This  increase  is  designed  to 
help  all  students  eligible  for  Pell  as- 
sistance to  enjoy  greater  choice  in  se- 
lecting a  postsecondary  institution. 
For  example,  a  dependent  student 
with  a  family  income  of  $9,000  would 
receive  a  $3,000  award  at  a  $9,000  insti- 
tution while  under  current  law  he  or 
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she  would  receive  only  $1,900.  A 
second  example  would  be  a  student 
with  a  family  income  of  $20,000  at- 
tending the  same  institution.  In  this 
case  the  Pell  award  would  be  $1,660 
compared  to  $1,065  under  current  law. 

The  proposal  also  calls  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  college  work-study  program 
to  $850  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  In- 
stitutions would  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer up  to  50  percent  of  their  institu- 
tional allotment  to  the  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  for  stu- 
dents for  whom  college  work-study  is 
inappropriate. 

In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, a  series  of  reforms  are  proposed 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  the 
rising  cost  of  this  large  entitlement 
program.  The  most  significant  of  these 
changes  is  that  all  applicants  undergo 
a  need  analysis.  Under  current  law. 
only  those  students  whose  families 
have  adjusted  gross  incomes  above 
$30,000  are  subject  to  a  need  analysis. 

Additional  changes  include  requiring 
guarantee  agencies  to  return  all  Feder- 
al advances  before  October  1,  1985, 
and  to  eliminate  payment  of  the  two 
direct  administrative  cost  allowances 
to  guarantee  agencies  in  support  of 
agency  administrative  activities.  The.se 
funds  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  provide 
only  80  percent  Federal  reinsurance 
on  all  new  loans  insured  by  guarantee 
agencies,  while  retaining  all  of  the  cur- 
rent policy  requirements  for  100  per- 
cent reinsurance.  This  change  is  de- 
signed to  restore  some  responsibility 
to  the  guarantee  agencies  for  defaults 
occurring  in  the  program. 

In  title  III.  Institutional  Aid.  my  bill 
proposes  merging  the  existing  parts  A 
and  B.  and  reducing  eligibility  require- 
ments. Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on 
endowment  building  and  on  institu- 
tional graduation  from  direct  Federal 
assistance.  The  bill  also  simplifies  the 
existing  set-aside  provisions  for  2-year 
and  historically  black  institutions  and 
applies  them  to  the  entirety  of  title 
HI. 

Finally,  the  legislation  simplifies  the 
TRIO  programs  and  provides  for  a 
more  equitable  and  effective  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds.  The  Talent 
Search  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers  program  would  be  consolidat- 
ed, and  the  staff  training  program 
would  be  eliminated.  In  addition. 
Upward  Bound  institutional  partici- 
pants would  be  required  to  provide  10 
percent  of  project  costs  and  institu- 
tional participants  in  Talent  Search 
would  be  required  to  provide  25  per- 
cent of  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1984  appear  to  me  to  represent 
sound  improvements  over  the  current 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  believe  that  these  proposals 
merit    careful    consideration    by    the 
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Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, especially  with  regards  to  the 
Pell  grant  and  TRIO  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  also  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  questioned  the  dedication  of  this 
administration  to  preserving  a  strong 
Federal  role  in  higher  education  to 
study  these  proposals  carefully.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  next  year  will 
be  quite  similar  to  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.* 


STRICTER  HANDGUN  LAWS  ARE 
NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLl 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  began  my  service  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  one  of  my  first  priorities 
was  to  help  lead  the  fight  for  effective 
handgun  control  legislation.  The  thou- 
sands of  deaths  annually  attributed  to 
handguns  are  both  senseless  and 
tragic. 

With  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  sense  the  urgent  need  for  stricter 
handgun  laws.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
their  attention  a  USA  Today  editorial 
by  N.  T.  "Pete"  Shields.  Mr.  Shields, 
whose  oldest  son.  Nick,  was  killed  by  a 
handgun  10  years  ago  this  week,  is 
chairman  of  Handgun  Control.  Inc. 

For  the  past  decade  Mr.  Shields  has 
been  diligently  working  to  spare 
others  the  same  sorrow  he  was  forced 
to  suffer  since  Nick's  needless  death. 
His  work,  along  with  that  of  other 
concerned  citizens,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  stricter 
handgun  laws  in  several  major  cities. 
And  not  surprisingly,  they  work— less 
people  are  being  killed  by  handguns. 

As  my  colleagues  read  this  persua- 
sive editorial.  I  strongly  urge  them  to 
support  handgun  control  legislation. 
We  in  Congress  have  the  ability  to 
save  thousands  of  lives  by  doing  so. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  USA  Today.  Apr.  4.  1984] 

Handgun  Laws  Work  if  Given  the  Chance 

(By  N.  T.  "Pete  "  Shields) 

Wilmington.  Del.— Ten  years  ago.  my 
olde.st  son.  Nick,  was  killed  with  a  handgun. 
Nick  was  helping  a  friend  move  a  rug  when 
he  was  gunned  down  from  behind  by  some- 
one he  never  saw. 

Because  of  our  weak  handgun  laws,  the 
pistol  used  in  Nick's  murder  had  passed 
through  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  hands, 
making  it  difficult  for  police  to  trace  the 
handgun  and  apprehend  the  killers. 

Since  Nick's  funeral.  I  have  worked  to 
pass  federal  legislation  to  keep  handguns 
out  of  the  wrong  hands— felons,  drug  ad- 
dicts, the  mentally  ill.  children.  Such  legis- 
lation would  include  a  waiting  period,  a 
background  check  and  mandatory  safety 
training  for  handgun  purchasers,  licensing 
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of    handgun   owners,    and    mandatory   sen- 
tences for  usng  a  handgun  in  a  crime. 

America  is  the  only  western  nation  with- 
out strong  handgun  laws.  The  consequences: 
In  1980.  handguns  killed  8  in  Great  Britain. 
24  in  Switzerland.  8  in  Canada.  23  in  Israel. 
18  in  Sweden.  4  in  Australia— and  more  than 
20.000  in  the  United  Stales. 

Public  surveys  have  long  shown  that 
Americans  support  licensing  and  registra- 
tion of  handguns.  Blocking  such  a  national 
law  are  the  gun  profiteers,  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

The  NRA  spends  $55  million  each  year  to 
defeat  such  legislation.  To  increase  the  gun 
makers'  profit,  the  NRA  is  also  working  to 
allow  mail-order  gun  sales  and  to  defend  the 
continued  sale  of  cop-killer  bullets— ammu- 
nition designed  to  penetrate  the  armored 
vests  worn  by  police. 

Despite  the  NRA's  money  and  madness, 
.sensible  American  policy  is  gradually  being 
implemented.  New  handgun  laws  are  on  the 
books  in  Washington.  DC.  Chicago,  and 
Massachusetts  and  other  states. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  the  impact  on 
handgun  crime.  In  Massachusetts,  handgun 
murder  went  down  50  percent.  Chicago 
police  report  that  handgun  homicide 
dropped  24  percent.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia's law  reduced  handgun  death  by  nearly 
30  percent. 

Even  in  Washington,  the  political  winds 
are  beginning  to  change.  More  than  200  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  now  back  legislation 
to  ban  cop-killer  bullets.  Legislation  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  the  wrong  hands  has  more 
support  than  ever.  And  the  NRA's  efforts 
have  met  strong  resistance. 

More  Americans  are  killed  with  handguns 
every  week  here  at  home  than  in  the  massa- 
cre of  American  Marines  in  Beirut.  Each 
week,  more  than  500  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren die  in  handgun  fire. 

The  handgun  killing  can  be  slopped— but 
only  if  every  American  joins  the  campaign 
for  handgun  sanity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSE  I. 
SOMOZA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  district  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  commend  and  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fine 
record  of  service  of  Father  Jose  I. 
Somoza.  who  recently  retired  as  direc- 
tor for  the  Division  of  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools. 

Under  Father  Somozas  leadership, 
the  bilingual  instructional  program  de- 
veloped into  a  significant  educational 
asset  providing  access  to  educational 
opportunity  to  many  of  the  students 
in  our  school  system.  During  his 
tenure  of  service.  1973-84.  the  bilin- 
gual instructional  program  became  an 
example  of  cultural  sensitivity,  and 
quality  educational  programing,  gain- 
ing international  recognition  for  the 
school  system,  its  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators. 

Father  Somoza.  through  his  dedica- 
tion and  pedagogical  excellence,  ere- 
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ated  a  learning  environment  in  which 
native  speakers  of  languages  other 
than  English  could  develop  their  intel- 
lectual capacities  and  contribute  to 
our  society. 

Father  Somoza  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation* 


ARMS  CONTROL  IN  OUTER 
SPACE 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  Tuesday,  April  10.  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Represent- 
ative Dante  Fascell,  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  arms  control 
when  it  met  to  consider  the  Reagan 
administrations  space  weapons  policy. 

The  hearing  was  a  continuation  of  a 
series  of  hearings  begun  last  Novem- 
ber on  'Arms  Control  in  Outer  Space" 
which  includes  the  Presidents  anti- 
satellite  (Asat)  weapons  policy  and  his 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative— his  "Star 
Wars"  program.  Chairman  Fascell 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  such  a 
policy  when  he  noted  that  its  comple- 
tion "would  cost  in  the  billions,  result 
in  a  dangerous  arms  race  in  space,  and 
would  make  U.S.  satellites  more  vul- 
nerable." 

Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman.  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA).  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  discussed  the  Presi- 
dents March  31  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Asat  Arms  Control."  He  said 
that  there  are  benefits  to  Asat  arnvs 
control,  but  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
verify  an  Asat  treaty.  I.  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, fear  that  this  administrations 
claim  that  an  Asat  treaty  is  not  verifi- 
able is  but  a  cover  for  simply  not  want- 
ing to  find  an  arms  control  solution  to 
the  Asat  program.  This  is  a  dangerous 
prospect  which  we  in  the  Congress 
must  protect  against.  The  subcommit- 
tee provided  a  valuable  forum  to  ex- 
amine the  adverse  arms  control  and 
national  security  implications  of  the 
President's  ludicrous  space  policy.  The 
administration's  policy  not  only  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war. 
but  it  raises  the  prospect  of  alienating 
our  allies. 

In  fact,  at  a  NATO  Defense  Minis- 
ters meeting  last  week  in  Turkey, 
NATO  Defense  Ministers  expressed 
skepticism  and  nervousness  concerning 
U.S.  plans  to  prepare  for  war  in  space. 
Commenting  on  this  NATO  concern 
over  the  Reagan  administrations 
space  weapons  programs.  West 
German  Defense  Minister  Manfred 
Woerner  observed:  'I  cant  see  that  it 
would  provide  greater  stability.  "  Thus, 
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we  are  all  left  wondering  what  possible 
U.S.  interests  are  met  by  pursuing  a 
space  weapons  policy  that  creates  divi- 
sion within  NATO,  and  in  that  respect, 
serves  Soviet  foreign  policy  to  secure 
division  within  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies?  The  answer  is  we 
do  not  serve  U.S.  interests  or  those  of 
our  NATO  allies  in  any  way,  by  fur- 
thering this  inane  policy. 

Representative  George  Brown  of 
California,  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee, explained  that  "a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  administration's  Star 
Wars— Strategic  Defense  Initiative- 
fantasy  is  the  antisatellite  (Asat) 
weapon.  Asafs  would  destroy  the  sat- 
ellites which  serve  as  our  eyes  and  ears 
in  the  sky.  Satellites  are  used  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  are  vital  to  military  com- 
munications and  early  warning  func- 
tions and  serve  to  monitor  military  ac- 
tivities worldwide  *  *  *.  Since  the 
Unites  States  is  so  much  more  depend- 
ent on  satellites  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  only  common  sense  that 
this  weapon  should  be  banned."  Hope- 
full  for  everyone's  sake,  the  adminis- 
tration will  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Congress  in  this 
matter.  We  have  more  to  lose  in  an 
Asat  competition  with  the  Soviets 
than  they  do.  They  can  function  with- 
out their  satellites  as  most  of  their 
forces  arc  close  to  their  homeland. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  function  without  its  satellites 
as  most  of  our  forces  are  deployed 
overseas.  It  is  therefore  in  our  interest 
to  stop  this  craziness  now  while  it  is 
still  somewhat  manageable. 

Commenting  on  the  March  31 
report.  Representati\e  Brown  called  it 
"an  outright  rejection  of  Asat  negotia- 
tions. "  He  went  on  to  say  that  "The 
report  may  be  correct  in  one  respect: 
Once  both  countries  proceed  beyond 
the  test  phase,  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  verify  a  treaty."  This  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions now,  when  the  Soviet  system  and 
the  proposed  U.S.  system  are  limited. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  relies  only  on  techni- 
cally impossible  military  efforts  in 
space,  while  avoiding  the  pursuit  of 
arms  control  because  it  is  too  difficult. 
What  is  the  logic  in  this?  There  is 
none. 

Why  is  this  administration  so  intent 
upon  forging  ahead  with  a  weapons 
policy  in  space?  It  seems  paranoia 
rules  the  administration  and  paranoia 
only  feeds  paranoia.  No  one  disputes 
the  need  for  research,  but  the  scale  of 
research  that  this  administration  envi- 
sions is  not  only  extremely  costly- 
cost  estimates  reach  more  than  a  half 
a  trillion  dollars— but  it  is  incredibly 
destabilizing.  Such  a  program  would 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
the  United  States  has  decided  on  a 
military  course  for  space.  What  can 
the  Soviets  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
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advent  of  a  U.S.  buildup?  They  un- 
doubtedly will  attempt  to  counter  the 
U.S.  program:  the  superpowers  will 
then  be  enmeshed  in  an  arms  race  in 
space— a  competition  for  military  con- 
trol of  space  and  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war  will  increase. 

On  the  matter  of  verification.  Repre- 
sentative Norman  Dicks  of  Washing- 
ton, made  the  relevant  point  that  "No 
arms  control  agreement  can  be  100 
percent  guaranteed  verifiable.  But  we 
can  conclude  agreements  under  which 
we  can  detect  any  military  significant 
violations  •  •  '.  Certainly  the  verifica- 
tion difficulties  of  a  treaty  banning 
testing  and  deployment  of  Asat  sys- 
tems are  no  greater  than  those  for  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons which  the  President  has  only  re- 
cently proposed.  "  The  administration 
ignores  the  logic  of  this  analogy.  It  is 
not  clear  to  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress why  the  administration  main- 
tains that  a  ban  on  testing  is  not  veri- 
fiable. Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  the  means  through 
their  satellites  to  detect  and  track 
Asat  testing  by  the  other  side.  The 
fact  that  we  even  know  of  the  Soviet 
Asat  capability  and  their  testing  is 
proof  of  that. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  clear  that 
this  administration  has  little  interest 
in  arms  control.  The  Congress,  howev- 
er, is  taking  constructive  steps  to  halt 
these  weapons.  There  are  several 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  Congress 
that  attempt  this.  One  is  a  resolution  I 
and  some  127  cosponsors  introduced. 
House  Joint  Resolution  120.  which 
calls  for  immediate  negotiations  for  a 
ban  on  all  space  weapons.  Others  in- 
clude House  Joint  Resolution  523,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Dicks,  et 
al..  which  seeks  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble ban  on  weapons  designed  to  attack 
objects  in  space;  and  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 531.  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Brown  of  California,  et  al..  which 
seeks  to  maintain  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearing 
with  ACDA  Director  Adelman,  Chair- 
man Fascell  captured  the  essence  of 
these  resolutions  when  he  stated: 
"Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  is 
racing  toward  arms  in  space  as  op- 
posed to  arms  control  in  space."  I  com- 
mend the  chairman's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  space  and  look  forward 
to  more  hearings  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs  on  this  very  impor- 
tant and  timely  concern. • 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1985 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
not  yet  forwarded  to  the  Congress  its 
proposed  annual  authorization.  As  the 
May  15  reporting  deadline  for  authori- 
zations fast  approaches,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  the  committee  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  an  authori- 
zation bill.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
has  drafted  an  authorization  bill  based 
on  the  Presidents  proposed  budget 
and  information  derived  from  our  sub- 
committees' normal  oversight  hear- 
ings. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  overall  au- 
thorization of  $3,586  billion  which,  as 
I  said,  is  based  on  the  President's  pro- 
po.sed  budget.  The  committee  in- 
creases total  approximately  $51.3  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget.  We 
have  added  to  the  budget  in  several 
areas  where  we  believed  additional  re- 
sources were  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee has  added  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion to  the  President's  request  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. We  believe  that  such  additional 
funding  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  Service  be  better  prepared  to 
take  on  its  monumental  task  of  enforc- 
ing the  immigration  laws  and  provid- 
ing prompt  service  to  the  public.  We 
have  added  language  to  provide  for 
the  emergency  relocation  of  drug  en- 
forcement agents  and  their  families 
when  their  lives  are  threatened.  The 
committee  has  added  approximately 
$15  million  to  the  Federal  prison 
system  funding  level  to  provide  for 
technical  assistance  and  training  for 
State  and  local  correctional  authori- 
ties, to  provide  for  an  additional  200 
correctional  officers  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  bare  minimum  necessary  to 
meet  the  need,  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  inmate  legal  services,  and 
to  add  500  more  beds  for  contract  com- 
munity facilities. 

With  respect  to  FBI  undercover  ac- 
tivities, section  8  of  the  bill  provides 
exemptions  from  certain  laws  relating 
to  leasing,  banking  and  similar  mat- 
ters, and  requires  certain  financial, 
statistical  and  descriptive  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  undercover  oper- 
ations. The  language  is  identical  to 
that  enacted  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  Appropria- 
tions Act  (Public  Law  98-^166),  with 
the  exception  of  a  technical  change  re- 
lating to  FBI  counterintelligence  un- 
dercover operations,  and  the  extension 
of  the  provisions  to  cover  undercover 
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activities  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

Statutory  reporting  requirements 
and  exemptions  for  FBI  undercover 
operations  have  been  contained  in  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bills 
since  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  bill  will  be  reported  prior  to  the 
reporting  deadline. # 


LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tax 
day  draws  near.  Americans  across  this 
Nation  are  staying  up  late  into  the 
night,  armed  only  with  calculators  and 
cups  of  coffee,  filling  out  their  tax 
forms.  This  is  a  wearing,  frustrating 
task  for  all  of  us.  but  for  some  it  be- 
comes a  game  of  dodging  the  lax  man. 
Our  loophole  riddled  Tax  Code  allows 
and  encourages  this  gamesmanship. 
Although  some  of  the  worst  loopholes 
would  be  closed  by  the  tax  bill  we 
passed  yesterday,  this  step  was  only  a 
small  one.  We  need  a  system  such  as 
the  Bradley/Gephardt  fair  tax  propos- 
al would  provide:  a  simple,  loophole- 
free  Tax  Code  with  progressive  tax 
rates. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Prof.  Alan  Blinder  of 
Princeton  University.  He  takes  a  hu- 
morous approach  to  outlining  the  seri- 
ous problems  with  our  country's  Tax 
Code. 

The  article  follows: 

Gimme  Shelter 

Pendleton  surveyed  the  large  manila  enve- 
lopes spread  before  him  and  took  a  deep 
breath.  Inside  were  the  768  IRS  forms  he 
would  need  to  complete  this  years  tax 
return.  "Thirty  six  more  than  last  year.  "  he 
thought.  "I  guess  that  means  I'm  doing  well. 
Food,  clothing  and  tax  shelters— those  are 
the  necessities  of  modern  American  life." 

Just  then,  a  notice  printed  neatly  on  each 
envelope  caught  his  eye:  Warning:  The  sur- 
geon general  ha.s  determined  that  doing 
your  taxes  can  be  hazardous  to  your  mental 
health.  He  smiled.  "Ml  start  with  the  deduc- 
tions. They  always  cheer  me  up." 

He  pulled  out  Schedule  C  and  started  list- 
ing his  travel  and  entertainment  expenses. 
Some  of  them  brought  back  fond  memories. 
"Oh.  yes.  "  he  mused,  "here's  that  lovely 
dinner  at  Le  Petit  Triage  last  spring— $296 
for  two.  I  wonder  if  Ed  and  Martha  are  de- 
ducting it.  too. 

"And  that  glorious  week  in  Hawaii  at  the 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Tax 
Avoidance:  $3,450.  and  all  tax  deductible." 
He  smiled  as  he  remembered  that  Godfrey, 
his  neighbor,  had  paid  for  his  vacation  with 
after-tax  dollars.  "What  a  chump. "  thought 
Pendleton. 

"Enough  of  this  penny  ante  stuff.  On  to 
something  big.""  He  pulled  out  his  "Auto"' 
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file,  and  started  to  list  the  expenses  for  the 
new  Mercedes  he  had  purchased  that  year. 

"Let's  see.  the  first  $10,000  is  expensable. 
A  nice  little  goodie.  The  remaining  $30,000 
is  depreciable  by  quadruple  declining  bal- 
ance—plus the  investment  tax  credit,  of 
course,  and  special  tax  credits  for  the  .solar- 
powered  air-conditioner  and  the  platinum 
American  eagle  on  the  rear  bumper.  That 
all  comes  to  a  deduction  of  $26,473  for  this 
year.  Not  bad.  On  an  aftertax  basis.  Cronin 
probably  paid  more  for  his  Honda." 

Three  evenings  later.  Pendleton  finished 
with  his  deductions.  "Now  comes  the  bad 
news."  he  murmured.  "My  income."  Actual- 
ly, the  news  was  not  that  bad. 

"Let's  see.  Wages  and  .salaries.  None,  of 
cour.se.  Who  wants  that?  All  my  income  is 
on  Schedules  C.  D.  E  and  R. 

"Interest.  I  had  lots  of  it.  but  its  all  tax 
exempt.  Dividends.  Ugh.  I  never  touch  the 
stuff:  it's  taxable  as  ordinary  income. 

"Now  here's  something.  Capital  Gains." 
He  pulled  out  a  file  two  inches  thick  and 
nodded  knowingly.  "After  a  few  hours  work, 
this  will  all  look  like  a  $3,000  lax  loss." 

He  turned  next  to  Schedule  E.  "Now, 
where  are  my  K-ls?."  he  wondered  as  he 
leafed  through  the  papers  on  his  desk,  first 
calmly  and  then  frantically.  Finding  noth- 
ing, he  scavenged  desperately  in  the  waste 
basket.  Still  nothing.  His  heart  sank  and  his 
face  whitened  as  he  slumped  in  his  chair. 
"Where  are  my  K-ls?."  he  shrieked. 

His  wife.  Harriet,  heard  the  cry  and  came 
running.  "Ellsworth."  she  asked,  "what's 
wrong?"' 

"My  K-Is  are  missing,'"  he  sobbed. 

"Your  what?  " 

"My  K-ls.  You  know.  Tho.se  things  we  gel 
from  the  accountant  every  year  for  all  those 
hokey  tax  shelters.  The  ones  that  prove  to 
the  IRS  that  our  partnership  deals  lost  10 
times  as  much  money  as  we  put  into  them."" 

"Why  don't  you  call  Ira?""  she  suggested. 

"Good  idea.  "  Pendleton  agreed.  A  quick 
call  to  his  acountanl.  Ira  Keogh.  solved  the 
mystery.  They  were  included  with  the 
return  on  his  son  Cliff  ords  trust. 

Pendleton  hung  up  the  phone,  tore  open 
the  envelope  marked  "Clifford."  and  found 
the  blissful  K-ls.  All  was  right  with  the 
world. 

"Let's  .see.  The  condo  in  West  Palm 
Beach— a  $13,566  loss.  Good.  The  Oklahoma 
oil  and  gas  drilling  partnership— a  $32,679 
loss.  Excellent.  Oh,  yes.  and  here's  the  deal 
with  the  trees  in  Oregon.  How  does  that  go 
again?  Oh,  who  cares?  It's  a  $27,955  lax  loss. 
All  together,  that  comes  to  $74,200  ""  He 
grinned  like  a  man  who  had  just  saved 
$37,100  in  taxes. 

Harriet  looked  concerned.  "Did  we  really 
lo.se  $74,200.  dear?" 

"Oh.  no.  "  replied  Pendleton.  "Lets  see." 
He  did  a  few  calculations  and  announced  tri- 
umphantly: "Our  actual  out-of-pocket  costs 
were  $2.97.'" 

Harriet  smiled  proudly. 

"That's  enough  for  tonight."  Pendleton 
sighed,  tired  from  the  day's  exertion.  As  he 
sank  into  bed  he  barely  noticed  that  Harriet 
was  reading  Dickens.  But  it  put  a  thought  in 
his  head  and  bad  dreams  soon  disturbed  his 
sleep. 

First,  came  the  Ghost  of  Taxman  Past, 
when  his  marginal  tax  rate  was  70  percent, 
his  capital  gains  were  taxed  al  35  percent, 
and  his  shelter  was  a  place  to  store  canned 
foods  in  case  the  Russians  struck.  He  turned 
violently  in  his  sleep  and  buried  his  head  in 
the  pillow. 

Next,  he  dreamed  a  happier  dream.  The 
Ghost  of  Taxman  Present  appeared  to  him. 
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lookine  like  an  Amiable  Communicator  on 
horseback  and  offering  lower,  more  avoid- 
able taxes.  Smiling.  Pendleton  turned  over 
on  his  back  and  began  to  snore  like  a  fat  cat. 

Then  came  the  most  horrible  dream  of  all: 
the  Gost  of  Taxman  FtJture.  He  awoke  with 
a  start,  screaming.  Harriet  grabbed  his  arm 
and  shook  him. 

■What's  wrong,  dear?  What's  happening?" 
I  guess  I  had  a  bad  dream."  Pendleton 
mumbled,  still  trembling. 

"What  was  it?" 

"I  dreamed  that  the  Democrats  got  back 
in  the  White  House.  They  needed  more  tax 
revenue  desperately,  so  they  closed  one 
loophole  after  another.  It  was  horrible. 
Pretty  soon  I  was  paying  as  much  tax  as  my 
employee.s."  He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

Harriett  comforted  him.  "Dont  worry. 
dear,  the  Democrats  won't  get  back  in.  " 

"They  won't" 

"No, "  she  insisted.  "And  even  if  they  do. 
wasn't  it  the  Democrats  who  lowered  the 
capital  gains  tax  in  1978  and  added  all  those 
ornaments  to  the  president's  Christmas  tree 
bill  in  1981?" 

"Yes.  you're  right.  "  Pendleton  exclaimed. 

"So  they  wouldnt  close  all  your  tax  loop- 
holes, would  they?"  she  asked. 

"No.  I  guess  not."  Pendleton  replied. 

Thus  reassured,  he  fell  into  a  deep  and 
peaceful  sleep.* 


PROLIFERATION  OF  CHECKOFF 
SCHEMES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
increasing  frequency  these  days,  Mem- 
bers are  being  urged  to  support  includ- 
ing so-called  checkoffs  on  tax  forms. 
The  revenues  received  from  these 
checkoffs  would  be  collected  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  distributed 
to  the  charitable  organization  named 
in  the  checkoff. 

Supporters  of  including  checkoffs  on 
tax  forms  claim  that  such  a  method 
would  better  enable  charitable  organi- 
zations to  raise  necessary  funds.  The 
supporters  also  claim  that  a  checkoff 
would  provide  the  charitable  organiza- 
tion that  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
checkoff  with  the  exposure  needed  to 
collect  even  more  contributions. 

In  general.  I  strongly  support  help- 
ing charitable  organizations  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  fulfill  their  charita- 
ble purpose.  I  have  strongly  supported 
changing  the  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions to  private  foundations,  and 
worked  on  the  legislation  enacted  in 
1981  which  provided  an  above-the-line 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
made  by  nonitemizers. 

I  am  very  concerned,  however,  about 
attempts  to  turn  the  IRS  into  a  collec- 
tion agency  for  charities.  The  function 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  to 
collect  taxes.  The  IRS  has  a  hard 
enough  time  now  as  it  is  to  fulfill  its 
main  objective.  To  impose  additional 
burdens  on  the  IRS  by  forcing  it  to 
collect  and  disburse  money  collected 
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through  a  tax-return  checkoff  will 
only  serve  to  dilute  its  resources  and 
increase  its  burden. 

There  is  also  an  additional  problem 
about  which  I  am  concerned,  and  that 
is  the  perception  problem.  Today, 
more  than  at  any  time  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  the  American  people  feel 
the  Tax  Code  and  the  income  tax 
return  are  too  complicated.  There  is 
also  a  feeling,  regardless  of  reality, 
that  money  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  specific  purpose  is  not 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  Adding 
an  additional  line  to  the  tax  return  for 
a  checkoff  will  increase  the  perception 
that  our  tax  forms  and  our  tax  system 
are  too  complicated. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  the  other 
body  has  included,  as  part  of  its  tax 
package,  a  provision  to  provide  a  tax 
checkoff  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. While  the  USOC  is  a  worthy 
organization,  and  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  precedent  the  acceptance  of 
the  provision  in  conference  would 
create,  and  it  will  not  be  accepted. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  26  de- 
tails some  of  the  many  problems  in- 
herent in  providing  a  tax  form  check- 
off. One  of  the  problems  is  the  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  deciding  which  orga- 
nizations qualify  for  a  checkoff.  While 
including  a  checkoff  for  the  USOC  is 
currently  a  fairly  popular  idea,  the 
next  step  could  be  a  checkoff  to  fi- 
nance lifesaving  organ  transplants  as 
will  be  allowed  in  Massachusetts,  a 
checkoff  to  underwrite  a  mock-legisla- 
tive session  for  senior  citizens  as  is  on 
the  California  ballot,  or  a  checkoff  to 
restore  an  historic  building,  as  is  being 
proposed  in  Iowa. 

A  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  follows,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  carefully 
before  making  a  final  decision  on  any 
checkoff  legislation. 

Checkoffs  on  State  Income  Taxes  Produce 
Some  Big  Contributions— and  Headaches 

(By  Richard  Gib.son) 

A  lot  of  Americans  are  putting  extra 
check  marks  on  their  state  income-tax  re- 
turns these  days.  If  you're  an  Illinois  mud 
turtle,  an  Idaho  narcotics  cop.  a  ballerina  in 
Oregon  or  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team,  that's  heartening  news.  But  if  you're 
a  typical  state-tax  collector,  all  those  check 
marks  mean  a  gigantic  headache. 

Behind  those  contrasting  reactions  is  a 
growing  phenomenon;  the  income-tax 
check-off.  Each  checkoff  item  features  a 
box  or  blank  that,  if  marked,  allows  a  tax- 
payer to  donate  part  or  all  of  his  anticipated 
refund  to  a  favorite  cau.se.  For  example, 
someone  due  a  $56  refund  might  round  that 
off  and  give  the  $6  to  help  protect  the 
state's  squirrels  and  birds.  Less  often  an  in- 
dividual who  owes  taxes  may  add  several 
dollars  to  his  payment,  earmarking  it  for 
one  of  the  special  funds  listed  on  the  tax 
form. 

At  a  time  of  year  when  some  taxpayers 
give  new  meaning  to  the  word  "greed."  state 
income-tax  checkoffs  represent  an  unselfish 
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act.  Unlike  the  federal  checkoff  for  the 
presidential  election-campaign  fund,  which 
doesn't  increase  a  person's  tax  or  decrease 
his  refund,  slate  checkoff  actually  take 
money  out  of  taxpayers'  pockets.  Of  course, 
contributions  to  qualifying  charitable  orga- 
nizations can  be  used  as  deductions  on  next 
year's  federal  tax  returns  and  some  state  re- 
turns. 

But  regardless  of  the  motivation  of  tho.se 
giving  the  money,  checkoff  have  become  the 
hot  new  way  to  raise  funds  for  causes  that 
might  otherwise  be  ignored.  A  checkoff  will 
go  on  next  year's  Massachusetts  tax  forms 
to  finance  life-saving  organ  transplants. 
Sponsor  Joseph  Hermann,  a  Democrat, 
thinks  it  will  raise  "millions  of  dollars.  " 

Although  a  checkoff  seldom  draws  contri- 
butions from  more  than  5<^t  or  6%  of  a 
stale's  tax-paying  population,  most  states 
have  at  least  one  on  their  returns.  Last  year 
31  collected  money  to  conserve  wild  animals 
and  plants,  including  the  mud  turtle.  In 
New  'york  State  alone.  353.185  taxpayers 
gave  $1.7  million  of  their  lax  overpayments 
to  the  wildlife  checkoff.  Nationwide,  that 
cause  netted  nearly  $5.9  million. 

All  told,  checkoffs  raised  perhaps  twice 
that  much  for  a  potpourri  of  causes.  Cur- 
rent favorites  include  combating  child 
abuse,  developing  the  arts  and  supporting 
U.S.  efforts  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

One  on  California  returns  for  the  first 
time  this  year  seeks  money  to  underwrite  a 
mock  legislative  session  for  senior  citizens. 
An  Illinois  checkoff  would  help  run  the 
state's  veterans'  home.  Arkansas  has  one  to 
help  perserve  War  Memorial  Stadium  in 
Little  Rock,  where  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Razorbacks  play  football.  Iowa's  gover- 
nor wants  a  checkoff  to  repair  the  stale's 
capitol. 

Fundraisers  like  checkoffs  because  they 
are  a  cheap,  easy  and  ubiquitous  way  to 
raise  money.  Says  John  Buck,  manager  of 
volunteer  fund  raising  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team.  "You  could  mail  a  letter  to  everybody, 
or  you  could  go  on  the  tax  return.  "  What's 
more,  the  slates  pick  up  the  postage  costs. 

Some  politicians,  however,  think  check- 
offs are  bad  public  policy.  Former  Gov. 
Charles  Thone  of  Nebraska  vetoed  an  en- 
dangered-species  checkoff,  saying  that  if  the 
Legislature  wanted  to  support  a  project, 
■'the  belter  procedure  is  to  appropriate 
funds  "  Mr.  Thone  says  the  "State's  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  shouldn't  become  a  collec- 
tion agency  for  private  donations." 

Law-enforcement  authorities  in  Idaho, 
who  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  an 
anti-drug  checkoff,  express  another  con- 
cern. They  look  on  the  checkoff  as  an  unde- 
pendable  source  of  funds  because  drug 
abuse  is  an  emotional  issue,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  know  how  taxpayers  will  respond 
from  year  to  year.  Consequently  they  won't 
hire  anyone  on  the  basis  of  that  funding 
alone. 

Another  common  complaint  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
Stale  Rep.  Debbie  Stabcnow".  who  guided  a 
child-abuse  checkoff  through  Michigan's 
Legislature,  says  the  "major  opposition  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  precedent.  What 
about  mental  health,  what  about  this,  what 
about  that?" 

Checkoffs'  most  vocal  opposition  comes 
from  those  who  must  do  most  of  the  work, 
the  slate  lax  collectors.  "Checkoffs  compli- 
cate the  return  significantly."  says  Arthur 
Roemer.  Minnesota's  tax  commissioner. 

Such  concern  seems  well-founded.  After 
Louisiana's  first  checkoff  met  with  success, 
its  legislature  added  three  more.  There  are 


five  checkoffs  on  California  tax  forms.  Says 
Harry  Durning.  a  spokesman  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Revenue,  "Eventu- 
ally tax  forms  will  have  to  come  out  on  a 
scroll." 

Still,  tax  administrators  say  they're  prob- 
ably fighting  a  losing  battle.  Although  they 
frequently  testify  against  checkoffs  during 
legislative  hearings,  in  the  end  "we  adminis- 
ter faithfully."  says  a  tax  agency  spokes- 
man. What  they  often  have  been  able  to  do 
is  get  checkoff  bills  amended  so  that  the 
costs  of  handling  contributions  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  recipients.  In  some  cases 
that  can  be  a  significant  deduction.  Last 
year  Idaho's  Olympic  checkoff  grossed 
$36,600.  but  before  tho.se  receipts  were  for- 
warded to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the 
state  subtracted  $8,000— nearly  22%— to 
cover  administrative  costs. 

To  encourage  contributions,  some  spon- 
sors promote  their  checkoffs.  Iowa's  wild- 
life-pre.servation  measure  is  called  the 
"chickadee  checkoff."  a  phrase  picked  up  by 
most  of  the  states  newspaper  headline  writ- 
ers. Actress  Mariel  Hemingway,  holding  a 
falcon,  did  a  television  spot  for  Idaho's  wild- 
life checkoff.  Joan  Mondale.  wife  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  aspirant,  plugged 
Oregon's  arts-development  effort. 

Even  with  all  the  publicity,  however, 
donors  sometimes  have  a  change  of  heart, 
lowans.  for  instance,  intially  contributed 
$236,000  to  the  chickadee  fund  on  their  1982 
returns.  But  after  .some  got  their  tax-refund 
checks,  they  changed  their  minds  and  de- 
manded their  checkoff  money,  loo.  II  added 
up  to  $23,000.  The  slate  dutifully  gave  it 
back.* 
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check  out  all  the  activities  that  are 
going  on  or,  simply,  check  out  a 
book.* 
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WE  NEED  TO  BAN  NOT 
PRODUCE  NERVE  GAS 


CONDEMNATION  OF  CIA 
ACTIVITY  IN  NICARAGUA 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
National  Library  Week.  The  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Florida  has 
many  libraries.  From  the  State  Li- 
brary located  in  Tallahassee  to  the 
massive  college  libraries  at  Florida 
State  University  and  Florida  A&M 
University  to  the  libraries  found  in  all 
the  public  schools  to  the  small  town  li- 
braries found  in  communities  through- 
out the  region,  people  care  about  their 
libraries  and  recognize  that  they  are 
not  just  repositories  for  books. 

Libraries  contain  the  wealth  of  the 
ages.  Books  challenge  the  imagination. 
Libraries,  however,  are  more  than 
books.  They  are  media  centers,  com- 
puter centers  and.  in  many  instances, 
community  centers  as  well. 

In  1961,  I  cosponsored  the  legislation 
in  the  Florida  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  established  the 
"State  Aid  to  Libraries  Law"  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  citation  I  have  received 
from  the  Florida  Library  Association 
in  recognition  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  libraries  belong  to  all 
of  us  and  they  can  be  used  by  all  of  us. 
National  Library  Week  is  the  perfect 
time  to  visit  your  nearest  library  and 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  situation  which  has 
grown  so  incredibly  out  of  control,  we 
as  a  nation  are  being  internationally 
condemned.  Of  course  I  am  talking 
about  recent  CIA  assistance  to  the 
Contra  forces  in  Nicaragua  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  ports  along  that 
countries  coasts.  In  separate  harbors, 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast- 
line, ships  have  struck  mines,  killing  2 
men  and  injuring  at  least  20  others  in 
11  reported  explosions  in  the  last  45 
days. 

This  CIA  .sponsored  terrorism  must 
be  stopped.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  put  a  halt  to  this  militant 
aggression  and  provocation.  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  shortsighted  actions 
by  remaining  silent,  quietly  condoning 
these  CIA  activities. 

What  is  worse  is  the  President's 
pledge  to  continue  to  push  for  $21  mil- 
lion for  aid  in  1985  to  the  Contra 
forces.  The  mining  incidents  are  exam- 
ples of  why  we  must  oppose  this  aid. 
While  Nicaragua  has  come  a  long  way 
in  terms  of  relieving  the  problems  of 
poverty,  illiteracy  and  political  terror- 
ism sponsored  by  the  previous  dicta- 
tor, there  is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Economically,  the  Contras— with 
CIA  backing— are  out  to  destroy  the 
infrastructure  upon  which  the  entire 
country  operates.  This  is  the  peak 
export  for  Nicaragua's  two  principal 
exports:  coffee  and  cotton.  The  irony 
of  our  sordid  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua's political  affairs,  is  that  we  are  all 
but  guaranteeing  a  continuation  of  the 
political  confusion  in  Nicaragua  by 
economically  crippling  the  country. 

Nation's  all  over  the  Earth  have 
voiced  their  anger  over  our  actions. 
Americans  themselves  have  actively 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the 
Presidents  policies.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  now  join  with  this  thought- 
ful majority  and  put  an  end  to  our  Na- 
tion's shameful  support  for  the  Contra 
forces. • 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
PEist  2  years.  Congress  has  wisely  and 
justifiably  rejected  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's request  to  produce  a  new 
generation  of  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons, binary  nerve  gas,  while  calling  for 
the  administration  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  on  seeking  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  ban  on 
the  production  and  usage  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

Accordingly,  I  applaud  the  President 
in  his  decision  last  week  to  seek  such  a 
ban.  We  should  not.  however,  undo 
that  laudable  effort  by  agreeing  to  his 
contradictory  fiscal  year  1985  request 
for  $105  million  in  binary  production 
moneys. 

For  sound  foreign  policy,  defense, 
arms  control,  and  budgetary  reasons 
the  Congress  has  consistently  rejected 
the  administration's  request  for  binary 
production  moneys.  Many  of  these 
reasons  were  succinctly  articulated  in 
a  recent  article  entitled  "Don't  Bar- 
gain With  Nerve  Gas"  by  Jane  M.  O. 
Sharp,  a  resident  scholar  in  the  peace 
studies  program  at  Cornell  University. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues   Ms.   Sharp's   article   which 

appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 

April  11.  1984.  The  article  follows: 

Don't  Bargain  With  Nerve  Gas 

(By  Jane  M.  O.  Sharp) 

Ithaca.  N.Y.— President  Reagan  claimed 
last  week  that  new  binary  chemical  weapons 
were  necessary  both  to  deter  chemical  use 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  bargaining  chips 
to  induce  the  Russians  to  negotiate  a  com- 
plete ban  on  the  production,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  such  weapons.  Neither  justifi- 
cation is  valid.  Our  existing  stockpile  of 
chemical  agents  is  already  a  huge  deterrent 
and  nothing  in  our  previous  negotiating  ex- 
perience with  the  Russians  suggests  that  de- 
veloping new  weapons  will  expedite  an 
arms-control  agreement. 

In  fact,  "bargaining  chips"  more  offer 
delay  the  start  of  serious  negotiation  and 
toughen  rather  than  soften  the  adversary's 
bargaining  position.  What's  more,  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  cashed  in  for  concessions  by 
the  other  side.  Contrary  to  the  conventional 
wisdom,  the  record  suggests  that  a  demon- 
stration of  restraint,  rather  than  a  show  of 
strength,  produces  the  most  stable  arms 
control  agreements.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's unilateral  moratorium  on  atmospher- 
ic testing  in  1963.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  renunciation  of  biological  weapons 
in  1969  and  Congressional  trimming  down  of 
the  full  Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram in  1970— all  preceded  and  facilitated 
the  signing  of  related  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  case  against  resuming  production  of 
nerve  gas  is  overwhelming.  These  weapons 
kill  horribly  and  indiscriminately  and  might 
kill  20  civilians  for  every  military  casualty, 
since  soldiers  in  combat  would  be  wearing 
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protective  clothing.  The  artillery  shells  and 
"Bigeye"  bombs,  for  which  the  new  nerve 
gases  are  destined,  are  essentially  untested. 
Most  West  Europeans,  and  particularly  the 
West  Germans,  are  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  deployment  of  new  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

Yel  the  President  continues  to  press  for 
production  of  weapons  that  would  abrogate 
a  tacit.  15-year  moratorium  on  new  chemical 
agents.  Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
the  United  States  maintained  four  nerve  gas 
production  facilities  and  produced  millions 
of  gas  munitions.  Then,  in  1969.  President 
Nixon  renounced  biological  weapons  and  im- 
posed a  unilateral  moratorium  on  the  pro- 
duction of  new  chemical  weapons.  The  mul- 
tilateral Biological  Weapons  Convention 
was  signed  in  1972.  and  at  the  Moscow- 
summit  meeting  in  1974.  President  Nixon 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  agreed  to  open  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  a  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. This  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  pursued  more 
formally  by  the  Carter  Administration. 

Since  then.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
denied  funds  for  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion. Yet.  contrary  to  the  bargaining-chip 
logic,  this  has  not  eroded  Soviet  interest  in 
chemical  arms  control.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  not  resumed  bilateral  chemical 
weapons  talks,  but  chemical  weapons  have 
been  a  principal  item  on  the  agenda  at  mul- 
tilateral disarmament  talks  in  Geneva,  in 
which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  participate.  In  1982.  the  Rus- 
sians offered  a  treaty  to  ban  chemical  weap- 
ons at  the  second  United  Nations  special 
session  on  disarmament,  and  in  January, 
they  proposed  new  chemical  negotiations 
between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Most  recently, 
in  February.  Moscow  made  a  considerable 
concession  to  Western  concerns  about  verifi- 
cation by  agreeing  to  on-site  inspections  of 
the  destruction  of  chemical  weapons  stock- 
piles. 

Now.  Mr.  Reagan  has  delegated  Vice 
President  Bush— the  man  who  was  brought 
in  twice  last  year  to  block  Senate  amend- 
ments to  cut  off  funds  for  binary  nerve 
gas— to  present  a  new  American  draft  treaty 
banning  chemical  weapons  in  Geneva  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  President  contin- 
ues to  press  for  the  production  of  new  weap- 
ons and  to  talk  about  bargaining  chips.  Con- 
gress, our  NATO  allies  and  the  Russians  are 
understandably  skeptical. 

If.  however,  the  President  is  serious  about 
a  chemical  treaty— and  in  an  election  year, 
he  might  well  be— he  could  confound  his 
critics  with  three  relatively  simple  steps. 
First,  he  could  delete  the  $105  million  ear- 
marked for  the  nerve  gas  program  from  the 
fiscal  1985  budget.  Second  he  could  offer  to 
reopen  talks  with  Mo.scow  to  consolidate  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  late  I970's.  Third, 
now  that  the  Russians  have  agreed  to  onsite 
inspections,  he  could  stop  maki.ig  a  chemi- 
cal-weapons ban  contingent  on  unrealistical- 
ly  high  verification  standards  and  focus  in- 
stead on  establishing  a  lunsaltative  commis- 
sion to  resolve  any  uncertainties  about  com- 
pliance. 

The  last  thing  we  need  now  is  a  foolish 
show  of  hard  'bargaining"  that  risks  pro- 
voking a  new  round  of  chemical  weapons 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 
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TAX  LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  particular 
tax  loophole  that  I  believe  should  be 
closed.  This  loophole  was  included  in  a 
revenue-raising  amendment  that 
would  have  been  offered  to  H.R.  4170. 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983,  last  fall  had 
the  bill  reached  the  floor  for  debate. 
Because  the  House  Budget  Resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1985  calls  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  of  revenue  as 
that  contained  in  the  tax  bill  passed 
on  the  House  floor  April  11.  I  did  not 
offer  my  amendment  this  year. 

My  amendment  included  a  proposal 
to  place  a  per-country  limit  on  the  use 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  In  part  be- 
cause of  the  high  volume,  low-profit 
margin  nature  of  the  banking  industry 
and  its  ability  to  manipulate  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  to  reduce  U.S.  tax  li- 
ability on  foreign  source  income,  an 
explosion  in  U.S.  bank  loans  to  foreign 
borrowers  has  been  occurring  in  recent 
years.  In  1981.  our  banks'  foreign 
loans  outstanding  went  up  by  $90  bil- 
lion—or 44  percent— and  they  jumped 
another  $107  billion  in  1982.  At  the 
same  time,  bank  loans  to  domestic  bor- 
rowers have  been  declining,  according 
to  the  1983  Economic  Report  of  the 
President.  This  surge  in  foreign  lend- 
ing has  far  outweighed  the  concurrent 
increase  in  foreign  deposits  into  U.S. 
banks.  In  1979,  foreigners  deposited  $6 
billion  more  into  U.S.  banks  than  the 
banks  lent  abroad.  In  1981,  foreign 
loans  exceeded  foreign  deposits  by  $43 
billion  and  in  1982  the  deficit  was  $44 
billion  according  to  the  International 
Economic  Conditions  reported  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
April  21.  1983. 

It  would  appear  that  our  banks  seem 
to  have  a  bias  toward  lending  to  for- 
eigners over  providing  credit  to  Ameri- 
can businesses,  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. This  bias  appears  to  have  at  least 
some  of  its  roots  in  our  tax  laws.  The 
problem  stems  from  the  creditable 
status  of  foreign  withholding  taxes  on 
interest  combined  with  the  overall  (as 
opposed  to  the  per-country)  limit  on 
the  foreign  tax  credit  computation. 

The  tax  incentive  for  foreign  loans 
would  be  reduced  substantially  if  a 
per-country  limit  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit  were  in  effect  on  such  transac- 
tions. The  present  use  of  the  overall 
tax  credit  limit  acts  as  an  incentive  for 
U.S.  banks  to  make  loans  in  low-tax 
countries  because  a  bank  that  has  for- 
eign-source income  from  an  invest- 
ment in  a  country  with  very  high  tax 
rates  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
credit  all  its  foreign  taxes  because  of 
the  overall  limitation.  The  bank  has 
an    incentive    to    invest    in    a    foreign 
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country  with  very  low  tax  rates  be- 
cause some  of  the  excess  foreign  taxes 
from  the  high  tax  country  will  then 
become  creditable.  The  U.S.  Tax  Code, 
therefore,  encourages  our  banks  to 
make  loans  for  tax  reduction  purposes 
rather  than  because  there  is  a  need  for 
the  loan  and  encourages  the  flight  of 
capital  overseas. 

My  proposal  would  replace  the 
present  overall  limit  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  with  a  per-country  limit. 
Thus,  credit  for  any  foreign  country's 
income  taxes  would  be  allowed  only  up 
to  the  amount  of  U.S.  tax  imposed  on 
income  earned  in  that  country.  The 
bill  would  m.ake  conforming  changes 
in  the  foreign  tax  credit  carryback  and 
carryover  provisions  so  that  taxes  paid 
to  a  foreign  country  in  a  particular 
year,  which  cannot  be  credited  in  that 
year  because  of  the  per-country  limita- 
tion, could  be  credited  in  other  years 
only  against  U.S.  tax  on  income  from 
that  foreign  country.  This  provision 
would  be  effective  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1984. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
restriction  on  the  foreign  tax  credit 
embodied  in  my  revenue-raising 
amendment  should  it  be  offered  at  a 
later  time.  Not  only  would  this  provi- 
sion reduce  the  erosion  of  our  tax 
base,  it  would  also  restrict  the  tax  in- 
centive for  crucially  needed  U.S.  cap- 
ital to  move  offshore— thereby  increas- 
ing the  pool  of  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment in  this  country  and  concomi- 
tantly reducing  upward  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates. • 


DOCTORS  NEED  MORE  FTC 
ENFORCEMENT 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  a  vig- 
orous debate  over  the  desirability  of 
antitrust  enforcement  involving  the 
health  professions.  The  issue  has 
arisen  in  the  context  of  efforts  by 
some  profe.ssionals  to  restrict  or  elimi- 
nate enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  news 
report  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
jecting the  antitrust  challenge  of  an 
anesthesiologist  to  a  hospitals  re- 
quirement that  its  patients  use  only  a 
particular  anesthesiologist.  The  Court 
said  that  such  arrangements  are  not 
neces-sarily  illegal,  but  that  legality  de- 
pends on  local  market  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  alternative 
hospitals. 

I  believe  this  case  dramatizes  the  in- 
terest that  physicians,  no  less  than  the 
rest  of  us.  have  in  maintaining  compe- 
tition. Although  some  medical  groups 
have  advocated  restricting  the  FTC's 
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authority,  it  may  well  be  their  own 
members  who  some  day  will  want 
more  vigorous  enforcement.  Although 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  claim 
of  the  particular  anesthesiologist  in- 
volved, the  Court  did  not  disturb  the 
principle  that  there  would  be  an  anti- 
trust violation  if  the  ho.spital  arrange- 
ments were  anticompetitive. 

I  hope  that  as  the  debate  continues, 
more  and  more  professionals  will  join 
those  who  recognize  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  professionals  themselves 
to  maintain  vigorous  antitrust  enforce- 
ment by  the  FTC. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28.  19841 

Court  Backs  Hospitals  on 

Anesthesiologist  Use 

( By  Fred  Barbash ) 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  significant  anti- 
trust decision,  ruled  yesterday  that  a  hospi- 
tal may  require  its  patients  to  use  a  particu- 
lar anesthesiologist. 

The  court  unanimously  rejected  argu- 
ments that  the  widespread  practice  of 
awarding  a  contract  for  services  such  as  ra- 
diology or  pathology  to  one  health  profes- 
sional or  firm  is  necessarily  illegal  becau.se  it 
denies  patients  a  choice  and  prevents  other 
health  profe.ssionals  from  competing. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  writing  for  the 
court,  said  that  the  legality  of  such  arrange- 
ments depends  largely  on  the  local  market 
for  health  .services:  If  patients  are  free  to 
enter  another  hospital  with  another  anes- 
thesiologist, the  antitrust  laws  are  not  vio- 
lated, he  said. 

Antitrust  lawyers  said  that  yesterday's  de- 
cision probably  insulates  most  hospitals 
from  succe.ssful  court  challenges  against  the 
u.se  of  these  "closed  departments"  for  ancil- 
lary services  such  as  anesthesiology,  radiolo- 
gy, pathology  and  emergency  room  .services. 

Proponents  of  closed  departments  .say 
they  are  often  nece.ssary  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  efficient  service  in  hos- 
pitals, which  are  legally  accountable  for  the 
standard  of  care  they  provide. 

Opponents,  like  the  American  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists,  contend  that  the  arrange- 
ments, by  restricting  competition,  retard 
changes  that  might  improve  the  standard  of 
care. 

The  case.  Jefferson  Parish  Hospital  Dis- 
trict No.  2  V.  Hyde,  arose  from  an  antitrust 
suit  filed  by  Edwin  C.  Hyde,  an  anesthesiol- 
ogist in  Jefferson  Parish  (County).  La.,  who 
was  denied  the  right  to  practice  at  East  Jef- 
fer.son  Hospital  near  New  Orleans  in  1977 
because  the  hospital  already  had  a  contract 
with  a  professional  anesthesiology  firm. 

Hyde  contended  that  the  contract  result- 
ed in  a  "tying  arrangement"— a  term  used 
when  a  business  conditions  the  sale  of  one 
commodity  on  purchase  of  a  second  one. 
Under  prior  court  rulings,  many  tying  ar- 
rangements are  considered  automatically  or 
per  se  illegal,  presumed  to  be  anticompeti- 
tive without  an  elaborate  study  of  their 
actual  impact  on  competition. 

Stevens,  reversing  a  decision  of  the  5th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  yesterday  the 
arrangement  was  not  automatically  illegal 
because  the  hospital  did  not  have  the  power 
to  "force  "  patients  to  use  its  services.  The 
hospital  is  only  one  of  20  in  the  New  Orle- 
ans metropolitan  area,  and  about  70  percent 
of  the  patients  living  in  Jefferson  Parish  go 
to  other  hospitals. 

"We  have  condemned  tying  arrangements 
when  the  seller  has  .some  special  ability 
usually   called    market   power —to   force   a 
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purchaser  to  do  something  that  he  would 
not  do  in  a  competitive  market."  he  said. 
.  .  Only  if  patients  are  forced  to  purchase 
tanesthesiologicall  services  as  a  result  of 
the  hospital's  market  power  would  the  ar- 
rangement have  anti-competitive  conse- 
quences." 

He  said  the  only  way  Hyde  could  prove  il- 
legality would  be  to  present  evidence  the  ar- 
rangement has  "actual  adverse  impact"  on 
competition. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Justices 
Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  and  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist.  agreed  with  the  result  but  wrote  a 
.separate  concurrence  arguing  that  no  tying 
arrangement  should  be  considered  per  se  il- 
legal. Each  should  be  judged  according  to  its 
impact  on  the  market-by  a  "rule  of 
rea-son." 

Stevens  said  the  court  declined  to  go  that 
far.  But  some  antitrust  lawyers  suggested 
yesterday  that  Stevens'  opinion— by  requir- 
ing an  examination  of  market  conditions— 
effectively  achieved  what  O'Connor  was 
seeking  without  saying  so. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr..  joined  by 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  agreed  with 
Stevens'  opinion  but  wrote  a  separate  state- 
ment noting  that  only  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  alter  prior  rulings  on  whether 
tying  arrangements  are  automatically  ille- 
gal.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dozens  of  bills  and  resolutions,  grey 
type  on  off-white  paper  stock,  cross  a 
Congressman's  desk  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  A  page  chosen  at  random  from 
the  residential  section  of  the  tele- 
phone book  is  more  compelling. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  was  the  famil- 
iar reference:  "98th  Congress/lst  ses- 
sion S.J.  Res.  161.  "  There  are  hun- 
dreds more  just  like  it. 

But  the  words  that  followed  were  a 
blow  to  the  solar  plexus: 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  million  chil- 
dren become  the  victims  of  child  abuse  in 
this  Nation  each  year; 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  thousand  of 
the.se  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year  .  .  . 

The  resolution  urged  the  American 
people  to  observe  the  month  of  April 
as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month.  " 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect- 
Maltreated  children  can  be  found  in 
all  income  groups; 

No  geographic  region  is  free  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect:  the  incidence  rates 
are  similar  for  urban,  suburban  and 
rural  communities: 

The  incidence  rates  for  blacks  and 
whites  are  almost  identical:  and 
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Chronic  mental  illness  is  rarely  the 
cause  of  child  maltreatment. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in 
child  abuse  and  neglect  is  to  aid  State 
and  local  efforts  by  providing  limited 
financial  assistance  to  fund  the  agen- 
cies that  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect 
and  to  fund  research,  demonstration 
projects  and  technical  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

Primary  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  is  vested  in  State  and  local 
agencies.  Each  State  has  established  a 
child  protection  reporting  system. 

What  can  people  do  to  help?  Get  in- 
volved. It  is  important  for  people  to  be 
familiar  with  the  services  that  exist  in 
their  communities  to  help  troubled 
families  and  to  work  toward  establish- 
ing or  improving  services  where  the 
need  remains. 

Parenting  classes,  parent  aide  pro- 
grams, parental  self-help  groups,  and 
counseling  and  mental  health  centers 
are  important  sources  of  help  to  fami- 
lies in  need. 

During  the  month  of  April,  churches 
and  community  ser\ice  clubs  may 
want  to  devote  a  program  to  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse.  Most  importantly, 
it  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  report  any 
suspected  incidence  of  child  abuse.  All 
jurisdictions  provide  immunity  from 
civil  or  criminal  liability  for  reporters 
acting  in  good  faith.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  be  certain  that  a  child  has  been 
abused  or  neglected. 

Our  entire  society  suffers  when  chil- 
dren are  abused  and  neglected,  but 
something  can  be  done.  Those  who 
were  reared  in  a  nurturing  environ- 
ment have  an  obligation  to  share  our 
good  fortune  with  others.  And  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  can  help  put  a 
stop  to  the  cruel  cycle  of  child  abuse. 

As  we  observe  National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month,  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 
Parents  Anonymous.  Parents  United, 
and  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  should  be 
commended  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  the  area  of  child  abuse  and 
child  neglect.* 


U.S.  AND  EUROPEAN  BANKS 
SPLIT  ON  TERMS  FOR  DEBTORS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  from  the  April  9.  1984.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  points  out  that  Euro- 
pean banks  are  more  prepared  than 
U.S.  banks  to  cope  with  the  Latin 
American  debt  crisis. 

For  example.  European  banks  are 
setting  aside  larger  reserves,  which 
will  protect  their  .safety  and  .soundness 
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in  the  event  of  a  default  by  one  or  two 
of  the  largest  debtor  nations. 

European  banks  are  also  less  con- 
cerned with  short-term,  quarterly 
profit  reports.  Therefore  they  are  less 
willing  to  continue  making  new  loans 
to  debtor  nations  simply  so  that  these 
countries  will  have  enough  cash  to 
continue  paying  interest  on  their  old 
loans. 

Because  they  have  taken  these  steps 
and  U.S.  banks  have  not,  European 
banks  are  better  prepared  to  begin  ad- 
vocating long-term  solutions  to  the 
debt  crisis.  Specifically,  they  are  call- 
ing for  some  type  of  stretch  out  in 
which  banks  convert  their  short-term, 
high-interest  credits  into  longer  term, 
lower  interest  loans.  European  banks 
know  that  a  stretch  out  will  put  the 
international  financial  system  on  a 
sounder,  more  secure  foundation. 
They  are  less  willing  to  keep  betting 
the  bank  that  business-as-usual  poli- 
cies will  somehow  permit  us  to  muddle 
through  unscathed. 

During  last  years  debate  on  the 
IMF  quota  increase  legislation.  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  calling  on  the  IMF  to  ar- 
range long-term  stretchouts  whenever 
it  formulates  an  adjustment  program 
for  a  hard-pressed  debtor  nation. 
Today.  I  will  begin  asking  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  urging  that 
Secretary  Regan  strictly  enforce  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
following  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  then  join  me  in  cosigning 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Regan: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  9. 
19841 

U.S..  European  Banks  Split  on  Terms  fob 

Debtors 

(By  Michael  R.  Sesit) 

New  York.— a  rift  between  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean banks  is  making  it  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  international  debt  crisis. 

The  growing  split  could  scuttle  future 
bailouts  making  American  banks  take  big 
hits  in  earnings.  And  it  may  force  the  U.S. 
banks  to  accept  some  of  the  longer-term  ap- 
proaches that  European  banks  are  promot- 
ing, which  would  further  reduce  U.S.  bank 
profits. 

The  European  banks  operate  in  a  more 
flexible  regulatory  environment,  have  a 
lower  exposure  in  Latin  America  and  are 
less  concerned  with  short-term  profit  re- 
ports to  shareholders  than  their  U.S.  coun- 
terparts. As  result,  they  are  growing  angry 
at  U.S.  bank's  insistence  that  they  lend  new- 
cash  to  debtor  nations— as  four  of  them  did 
to  Argentina  on  March  3— just  so  the  coun- 
tries can  pay  intere.st. 

■'Europeans  are  disgruntled  because  of  the 
American  highhandedness."  says  Alexander 
de  Takacsy.  a  senior  vice  president  for 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Paris.  In  particu- 
lar, he  says.  FYench  banks  complain  that 
they  have  been  railroaded  into  situations 
just  t)ecause  its  suits  U.S.  banks. 

The  Europeans  also  accuse  U.S.  bankers 
of  acknowledging  the  debt  crisis  only  after 
it  began  to  affect  American  banks.  They  say 
that,  when  Poland  was  unable  to  service  its 
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debt  in  1981.  the  U.S.  government  and  U.S. 
banks  were  reluctant  to  help  out  because 
they  saw  it  largely  as  a  European  problem. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  attitude  results 
from  US  banks  having  to  deal  with  more 
rigid  accounting  standards.  'American 
banks  do  everything  to  keep  their  loans 
(earning  interest):  for  us  this  isn't  an  issue.  " 
says  Hans  Mast,  executive  vice  president  for 
Credit  Suisse  in  Zurich. 

European  banks  also  aren't  as  dependent 
as  U.S.  banks  on  developing-country  loans. 
Roger  B.  Taillon.  a  vice  president  at  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  Corp..  notes  that  British  bank 
exposure  in  Latin  America  is  a  little  more 
than  the  banks'  combined  equity,  and  that 
of  Swiss  and  German  banks  is  about  half  of 
equity— compared  to  twice  equity  for  big 
U.S.  banks. 

European  banks  also  have  a  wider  earn- 
ings base  than  U.S.  institutions  because 
many  of  them  can  underwrite  securities  and 
own  shares  in  corporations.  Some,  such  as 
Deutsche  Bank  AG  of  West  Germany  and 
the  big  Swiss  banks,  have  higher  profit  mar- 
gins than  U.S.  banks. 

Strong  profits,  in  turn,  let  them  set  aside 
larger  reserves  against  potential  loan  losses 
and  write  off  bad  loans  more  easily.  Fur- 
thermore. European  banks  get  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  on  their  loan  loss  provi- 
sions. 

Moreover.  West  German  and  Swiss  banks 
maintain  hidden  re.serves  against  which 
they  can  charge  off  bad  debts  without  pub- 
licly disclosing  what  they  have  done.  They 
also  can  publicly  increase  reserves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lower  dividend  payments  without 
suffering  the  same  degree  of  investor  wrath 
that  U.S.  banks  face  when  they  cut  divi- 
dends. 

The  upshot,  says  a  Swiss  analyst,  is  that  a 
major  Swi.ss  bank  calculates  it  will  have 
written  off  its  Latin  American  exposure  by 
the  end  of  the  year  if  1984  profit  equals  last 
year's  results.  "Latin  America  can  blow  up 
and  they'd  have  no  problem.  "  he  says. 

European  banks  therefore  are  arguing  for 
new  approaches  to  the  debt  crisis.  They 
complain  that  rescheduling  debtor  loans 
only  one  year  at  a  time— a  practice  that 
grew  out  of  the  U.S.  custom  of  keeping  the 
heat  on  troubled  corporate  borrowers- 
wears  everyone  out  and  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  no  confidence  because  the  debtor 
countries  always  appear  to  be  needing  more 
help. 

Now  is  the  time  for  "brainstorming  among 
the  major  banks  for  a  long-term  approach— 
and  to  take  in  the  ideas  of  the  banks  outside 
the  U.S..  "  says  Guido  Hanselmann.  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  Switzerland's  Union 
Bank  in  Zurich. 

Wilfried  Guth.  one  of  Deutsche  Banks 
two  chief  executives,  has  suggested  lowering 
profit  margins  on  Third  World  loans  and  ac- 
cepting bonds  or  payment  in  the  debtor's 
currency  once  interest  rates  reach  a  certain 
level.  Other  foreign  bankers  want  to  capital- 
ize interest  payments— that  is.  let  debtor 
countries  miss  interest  payments  and  simply 
add  those  payments  to  the  existing  loans. 
Nearly  everyone  in  Europe  believes  maturi- 
ties on  stretched-out  principal  payments 
must  be  lengthened. 

European  bankers  accuse  the  U.S.  banks 
of  pushing  loans  that  will  help  multination- 
al corporate  clients.  Furthermore,  those 
without  a  dollar  deposit  base  argue  that 
continually  having  to  borrow  dollars  to  fi- 
nance reschedulings  threatens  their  credit 
ratings. 

For  their  part.  U.S.  bankers  are  disturbed 
with  European  talk  of  writing  off  loans,  con- 
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cedes  John  C.  Malby.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Under  prodding  from  regulators,  Ameri- 
can banks  have  significantly  increased  their 
loan  loss  provisions.  Nevertheless.  U.S. 
bankers  believe  writing  off  gives  a  borrower 
added  leverage  because  he  knows  his  credi- 
tors have  already  prepared  for  the  worst: 
"We  don't  write  off  until  something's  dead," 
says  a  senior  U.S.  banker. 

U.S.  bankers  also  say  that  Europeans  are 
pushing  for  easier  debt  payments  for  devel- 
oping countries  because  the  Europeans  want 
the  debtors  to  have  more  money  for  im- 
ports. And  the  European  countries  hope  to 
be  providing  some  of  those  imported  goods. 
"European  economies  aren't  going  to  pick 
up  unless  they  get  on  with  selling.  "  notes  a 
U.S.  banker.* 


SECRETARY  PIERCE  LAUNCHES 
FAIR  HOUSING  CAMPAIGN  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  progress 
I  have  witnessed  being  made  on  a  local 
level  to  insure  that,  on  this  16th  anni- 
versary of  the  passage  of  the  land- 
mark Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  no 
American  suffers  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race.  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin. 

While  efforts  are  continuing  in  this 
body  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
Fair  Housing  Act,  supporting  fair 
housing  should  not  be  the  e.xclusive 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  do  it  alone.  Fair 
housing  is  a  responsibility  which  must 
be  shared  by  every  man  or  woman  and 
at  all  levels  of  Government.  That  is 
why  it  is  necessary  to  work  closely 
with  States,  localities,  private  busi- 
nes.ses  and  organizations,  as  well  as 
concerned  individuals  to  insure  that 
everyone  receives  the  message  that 
fair  housing  is  the  law. 

Recently  I  participated  in  a  pro- 
gram, along  with  Senator  D'AivrATO, 
Mayor  Koch  and  other  concerned  citi- 
zens to  recognize  April  9  as  Fair  Hous- 
ing Day  in  New  York  City.  Samuel  R, 
Pierce,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, initiated  the  New  York  ceremo- 
ny to  kick  off  his  fair  housing  cam- 
paign in  the  Northeast  as  part  of  his 
continuing  effort  to  increase  Ameri- 
cans awareness  of  the  importance  of 
fair  housing. 

This  event  was  part  of  a  nationwide 
effort  by  the  "National  Campaign  of 
Public/Private  Partnerships  for  Fair 
Housing  "  to  increase,  at  a  local  level, 
peoples'  awareness  that  fair  housing  is 
the  law.  It  has  effectively  used  a  com- 
bination of  bus  posters,  billboards,  and 
public  service  announcements  on  radio 
and  television,  fully  paid  for  through 
private  contributions  and  volunteer  ef- 


forts, to  bring  the  fair  housing  mes- 
sage to  all  New  Yorkers. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  Secre- 
tary Pierce's  words  in  praising  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  in  New 
York: 

We  recognize  that  fairness  will  fully  tri- 
umph only  if  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions join  in  the  fight.  To  help  make  this 
po.ssible.  we  have  continued  and  strength- 
ened Community  Housing  Resource  Boards 
all  acro.ss  the  Nation.  These  boards  are  vol- 
untary associations  in  which  private  sector 
representatives,  such  as  realtors,  work  with 
local  officials  to  promote  equal  housing  op- 
portunity in  their  communities.  The  results 
of  this  team  effort  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing. 

This  campaign  is  another  such  "team 
effort."  A  partnership  among  business,  local 
government,  and  National  government  is 
making  it  possible.  Mayor  Koch,  his  staff, 
and  his  Fair  Housing  Task  Force  have  given 
of  their  time  and  talent  to  help  launch- 
here  in  New  York— a  bus  poster  campaign 
for  Fair  Housing. 

We.  in  this  body,  should  express  our 
gratitude  to  these  local  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  time,  money  and  effort 
to  make  fair  housing  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  I  am  grateful  to  all  who 
help  us  spread  the  message  that  fair 
housing  is  the  law.  Secretary  Pierce,  at 
a  White  House  ceremony,  presented 
the  HUD  Outstanding  Service  Award 
to  individuals  who  have  contributed  to 
the  national  campaign.  I  am  pleased 
that  three  New  Yorkers.  Jerome 
Belson.  president  of  Jerome  Belson  As- 
sociates; Malcolm  Corrin,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Interracial 
Council  for  Business  Opportunities; 
and  Fred  Brown  of  Fred  Brown  Indus- 
tries, were  among  the  recipients  recog- 
nized by  Secretary  Pierce  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  part  of  President  Reagan's 
remarks  to  the  award  recipients, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  'Nation- 
al Campaign  of  Public/Private  Part- 
nerships for  Fair  Housing  "  has  an  im- 
pressive record  and  a  reputation  for 
success: 

I'm  delighted  to  join  you  today  as  our 
nation  observes  the  16th  anniversary  of  the 
law  that  guarantees  one  of  the  most  basic 
American  rights,  the  right  to  fair  housing. 

And  today  our  country  is  more  committed 
to  fair  housing  than  ever.  State  and  local 
fair  housing  laws  that  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  federal  law  have  increased 
from  23  in  1979  to  82  today.  At  the  national 
level,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  Secretary  Pierce 
is  aggressively  investigating  complaints  of 
housing  discrimination. 

Despite  the  importance  of  these  govern- 
ment efforts,  fair  housing  can  never  become 
a  permanent  way  of  life  without  the  involve- 
ment of  thousands  of  contractors,  realtors, 
building  managers  and  others  who  make  up 
the  housing  industry.  And  that's  where 
HUDs  Public-Private  Partnerships  for  Fair 
Housing  Programs  comes  in. 

In  partnerships  in  housing,  local  realtors. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  commit- 
ted groups  and  citizens  are  conducting  fair 
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housing  campaigns  at  their  own  expense. 
On  behalf  of  all  Americans.  I  want  to  give 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  Secretary 
Pierce  has  presented  with  awards  and  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  participated  in  the  Public- 
Private  Partnerships  for  Fair  Housing  Pro- 
grams. 

Celebrities  for  Fair  Housing  is  another 
program  that's  going  to  have  a  powerful 
impact.  When  people  liko  Phyllis  Hyman. 
Arthur  Ashe.  Melba  Moore.  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  and  so  many  others  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  fair  housing,  the  whole  nation 
listens. 

This  April,  let  us  once  again  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  great  work  of  assuring  fair 
housing  for  all.  And  let  us  continue  that 
work  until  fair  housing  becomes  a  perma- 
nent reality  in  our  national  life* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 
AND  LONG-TERM  CARE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  1984,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  I  chair,  convened  hearings  to 
examine  the  impact  of  technology  on 
our  health  care  system. 

The  subcommittee  found  there  have 
been  remarkable  improvements  in  the 
health  of  our  population  over  the  last 
20  years.  Death  rates  have  declined  by 
over  20  percent.  Diseases  associated 
with  age  have  particularly  been  affect- 
ed. For  example,  stroke,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  feared  diseases  of  the  el- 
derly, has  decreased  by  almost  50  per- 
cent. 

These  advances  are  remarkable  and 
admirable,  but  they  have  been  dearly 
purchased.  National  health  expendi- 
tures have  increased  twelvefold  during 
this  period.  As  a  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  health  expenditures 
have  increased  from  5.3  percent  in 
1960  to  10.5  percent  in  1982. 

The  greatest  increase  in  cost  has 
been  for  hospital  services.  Hospital 
costs  hve  increased  from  $9.1  billion  in 
1960  to  $154  billion  in  1983-from  38 
percent  to  47.8  percent  of  health  care 
costs. 

In  reaction  to  the  escalation  of 
health  care  costs,  w-e  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  legislative  proposals  over  the  last 
few  years  designed  to  shift  costs  and 
decrease  benefits.  Legislation  has  been 
adopted  increasing  the  deductible  and 
copayment  amounts  paid  by  benefici- 
aries under  medicare.  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures have  been  reduced  and  cost 
limits  established  for  specific  services. 

By  and  large  these  increases  have 
been  justified  by  the  belief  that  in- 
creasing deductibles  and  premiums 
will  diminish  the  demand  for  services. 
But  the  fact  is  that  little  of  the  in- 
crease in  health  costs  can  be  attrib- 
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uted  to  increased  utilization.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  discharge  from  hos- 
pitals per  1,000  population  has  in- 
creased less  than  1  percent  a  year.  The 
increase  in  hospital  days  per  thousand 
has  increased  less  than  1  percent  since 
medicare  was  enacted. 

The  major  reason  for  increased 
health  costs  are  inflation  and  the  in- 
crease in  costs  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  medical  technology. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  51  percent 
of  the  increased  hospital  costs  are  the 
result  of  inflation.  Another  25  percent 
of  the  total  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  the  use  and  misuse  of  technology. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee 
on  March  15  testified  much  of  this  in- 
creased technological  cost  is  unneces- 
sary. Dr.  Arnold  Relman,  editor  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  tes- 
tified that  15  to  20  percent  of  all  tests, 
procedures,  drugs,  and  devices  em- 
ployed in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease  are  not  worth  the  money  we 
spend  on  them. 

The  problem  is  there  is  no  existing 
mechanism  charged  with  making  a 
comprehensive,  consistent  determina- 
tion of  which  technologies  work  and 
under  which  circum.stances.  There  is 
no  coherent  national  policy  for  provid- 
ing clinical  trials  to  evaluate  new  and 
existing  medical  technologies  for  their 
safety  and  efficacy.  Nor  is  there  a 
single  agency  with  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  these  reviews. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  join 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Waxman, 
in  introducing  today  is  to  establish 
such  an  agency— the  center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Medical  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  The  center  would 
be  charged  not  only  with  determina- 
tions of  safety  and  efficacy,  but  will 
also  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  regard  to  reimburse- 
ment for  technological  developments 
under  federally  financed  health  pro- 
grams. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  legislation 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  council 
within  the  center  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  government— the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health.  Department  of 
Defense.  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  representa- 
tives to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services— and  the  scientific 
and  medical  community.  This  council 
will  have  the  critical  role  of  guiding 
the  center  and  assisting  it  in  establish- 
ing a  clear,  coherent  national  policy 
with  respect  to  medical  technology. 

This  legislation  would  provide  the 
information  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  as  the  prudent  purchaser 
of  health  services.  It  will  not  only 
reduce  costs,  it  will  save  lives  by  limit- 
ing patients  exposure  to  procedures 
and  tests  which  have  not  proven  to  be 
of  value. 

Thank  you.» 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  this  special  order  in  order  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  libraries 
and  underscore  the  importance  of  con- 
tinued Federal  support  for  both  public 
libraries  as  well  as  those  libraries  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  education. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  hold  this 
special  order  today  at  a  time  when.  I 
believe,  we  are  beginning  to  turn  back 
the  regressive  economic  policies  of  the 
past  several  years.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  House,  with  my  support,  passed 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  H.R. 
2878.  which  reaffirmed  our  support  for 
this  program  which  is  the  foundation 
of  existence  for  many  libraries  across 
this  country.  Just  last  week,  the  House 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  which  re- 
jected the  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  this  program,  an  elimination 
which  has  been  proposed  in  past  years, 
which  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  our  public 
system  in  this  country,  we  would  lose 
the  only  means  of  free  access  by  the 
public  to  knowledge.  At  the  time  when 
we  hear  report  after  report  underscore 
a  national  crisis  in  education  in  this 
country,  we  need  our  libraries  more 
than  ever.  We  need  to  support  our  li- 
brary systems  more  than  ever.  And  we 
need  to  recognized  that  the  failure  to 
support  these  institutions  will  not  only 
have  onerous  implications  for  today's 
learning  society,  but  for  tomorrow's  as 
well. 

Libraries  have  formed  the  basis  for 
filtering  knowledge  into  communities 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary has  exhibited  tremendous  lead- 
ership in  this  regard  and  has,  through 
its  branch  library  system  in  82  city 
neighborhoods,  embarked  on  a 
number  of  innovative  outreach  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  our  city.  Through 
title  I  of  the  LSCA.  the  New  York 
Public  Library  operates  literacy  cen- 
ters. English  as  a  second  language  pro- 
gram, job  information  centers,  learn- 
ers advisory  centers,  community  infor- 
mation centers,  special  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  and 
project  access  as  well  as  providing  li- 
brary services  through  the  mail  to 
those  with  visual,  mobility,  learning. 
and  hearing  impairments. 

For  20  years,  the  LSCA  has  support- 
ed programs  such  as  these  in  libraries 
across  the  country.  It  has  provided 
special  assistance  to  urban  libraries 
like  the  New  York  Public  Library 
which  is  charged  with  the  mission  of 
removing  barriers  to  learning  and 
knowledge.  In  a  city  such  as  New 
York,  the  barriers  which  exist  are  not 
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geographical,  but  instead,  are  found  in 
poverty,  illiteracy,  age,  and  lack  of  a 
common  language  or  culture. 

To  its  credit,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  has  met  the  challenge  of  these 
barriers  by  providing  innovative  and 
exemplary  programs.  Currently.  20.000 
eligible  users  are  receiving  some  sort 
of  service,  borrowing  335.000  items  in 
the  last  year.  Literary  programs  are 
being  operated  for  90  tutor-student 
pairs,  with  a  waiting  list  of  150.  In  the 
Engl ish-as-a-second- language  program, 
last  year  more  than  200  persons  com- 
pleted training.  With  funding  through 
the  LSCA,  these  programs  would  not 
have  been  possible  and  the  people  who 
would  have  been  hurt  most  are  those 
who  see  these  library  services  as  their 
one  and  only  opportunity  to  help 
them  help  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  colleague, 
Paul  Simon,  has  advanced  a  progres- 
sive rewrite  of  our  library  programs  in 
his  Higher  Education  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  H.R.  5240.  Title  IKC)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  providing  support 
to  our  Nation's  research  libraries  in 
order  to  assure  that  our  collective 
body  of  thought  remains  timely  and 
accessible  to  scholars  and  learners 
alike.  H.R.  5240  provides  for  important 
growth  in  this  area  and  I  am  pleased 
that  its  provisions  for  libraries  and  li- 
brary services  have  been  well  received 
by  the  community.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  embrace  this  approach  when 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
considers  this  legislation. 

Finally.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  note  the  other  Federal  programs 
which  form  the  foundation  of  support 
for  programs  within  libraries,  especial- 
ly in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Both  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  Arts  provide  a 
floor  of  financial  support  for  research 
activities  undertaken  by  libraries.  I 
reject  the  administration's  proposed 
reductions  for  the  Endowments  in  its 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  of  $125.4  mil- 
lion and  $143.8  million  respectively  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  Arts.  The 
NEH  now  provides  a  matching  grant 
of  $2,127  million  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  as  a  major  national 
center  for  research  and  information  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
Arts  Endowment  provides  funds  to 
support  the  Library's  Performing  Arts 
Research  Center  which  houses  impor- 
tant dance  works  and  outstanding  the- 
atrical performances  on  tape.  As  New 
York  City  is  the  artistic  center  of  our 
Nation,  continuation  of  NEA  support 
is  central  to  the  library's  work  in  this 
area. 

Finally,  the  National  Historical  and 
Publications  Records  Commission, 
funded  at  $4  million  in  this  fiscal  year, 
also  supports  libraries  by  assisting 
them  in  their  archiving  of  books  and 
important  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  universal  credit 
card  of  this  Nation  is  the  library  card. 
It  is  free,  and  with  it,  it  provides  all  in- 
dividuals, without  bias,  an  opportunity 
to  learn.  We  must  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  libraries  in  a 
free  society,  and  work  to  assure  that 
their  services  remain  free  and  accessi- 
ble to  all.  In  my  opinion,  this  can  best 
be  done  at  the  Federal  level  by  assur- 
ing adequate  funding  for  all  programs 
which  assist  our  libraries. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Major  Owens,  for  calling  for 
this  special  order.  He  serves  with  me 
as  a  fellow  New  Yorker  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
we  are  certainly  honored  to  note  that 
he  is  also  the  first  librarian  who  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  am  sure  that  his 
tenure  will  find  us  working  together 
on  many  issues  which  assist  our  librar- 
ies.* 


ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN  LOCK 
AND  DAM 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  introduce  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion, legislation  to  redesignate  the 
Warrior  lock  and  dam  on  the  Warrior 
River  in  Hale  County,  Ala.,  as  the  Ar- 
mistead  I.  Selden  lock  and  dam. 

This  vibrant  Alabamian  epitomized 
the  ideal  of  a  public  servant  in  his 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  on 
the  State  and  national  levels.  Armis- 
tead  began  a  rich  and  varied  career  in 
the  practice  of  law,  serving  later  as  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  Stale  Legisla- 
ture where  he  administered  to  the 
needs  of  Hale  County  for  3  years.  He 
went  on  to  seek  and  retain  office  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
16  years  sitting  on  the  powerful  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Armistead 
brought  his  keen  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  attitudes  which 
shaped  world  events  to  the  committee 
and  served  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 

Conversant  and  enlightened  in  the 
realm  of  international  politics,  upon 
his  resignation  from  Congress,  Armis- 
tead was  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  develop- 
ment of  international  policy  and  pro- 
cedure. His  respected  work  in  the  De- 
fense Department  gained  him  special 
recognition,  for  which  he  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  serving  as  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  New  Zealand.  Fiji.  Tonga,  and 
U.S.  Samoa— a  post  he  occupied  under 
three  administrations.  He  now  acts  as 
president  of  the  American  League  for 
Exports  and  Security  Assistance. 
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Armistead  is  a  man  of  many  facets 
and  talents— interests  that  go  beyond 
his  facility  in  global  affairs.  In  Con- 
gress, he  often  promoted  the  value  of 
sound  and  responsible  inland  water- 
way development.  He  was  a  particular- 
ly prominent  figure  in  the  funding  and 
construction  of  the  Warrior  Lock  and 
Dam  in  Hale  County— a  project  he  rec- 
ognized as  integral  in  the  development 
of  a  modern  and  efficient  lock  and 
dam  system  throughout  the  entire 
Alabama  w4ter  transportation  net- 
work. As  a  fitting  and  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  our  admiration  for  him 
and  appreciation  of  his  contributions, 
I  propose  the  renaming  of  the  Warrior 
Lock  and  Dam  for  Armistead  I. 
Selden.* 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  OUR  FLAG 
COST 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  business  today  we  will  ad- 
journ for  the  Easter  recess.  Before  we 
return  to  our  districts  tomorrow.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
moving  article  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Walter  J.  Kaiser,  which  I  think 
you  will  want  to  share  with  your  con- 
stituents back  home. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  article  is 
"How  Much  Does  Our  Flag  Cost?  "  Mr. 
Kaiser  is  a  veteran,  and  the  American- 
ism chairman  of  American  Legion  Post 
79  in  New  Port  Richey,  Fla.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  he  wrote  this  article, 
Mr.  Kaiser  had  no  idea  it  would  make 
headlines  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  But  I  was  so  taken  by  the 
heartfelt  patriotism  he  so  eloquently 
expresses  that  I  thought  others  might 
want  to  enjoy  and  reflect  on  this  call 
to  remembrance  and  appreciation. 

How  much  does  our  flag  cost?  Can 
we  put  a  price  tag  on  a  lost  son,  or 
husband,  or  father?  Can  we  measure 
the  value  of  opportunities  lost  to  sol- 
diers who  became  disabled  in  defense 
of  our  country?  Can  we  count  the 
tears  and  tally  the  moments  of  sorrow 
and  loneliness  of  the  families  of  fallen 
or  wounded  comrades? 

Of  course  we  cannot.  But  we  can  re- 
member the  sacrifices— and  the  cher- 
ished values  for  which  they  were 
made. 

The  cost  of  our  flag?  It  is  the  price 
of  our  freedom. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kaiser's  article  to 
your  attention: 

How  Much  Does  Our  Flag  Cost 
(By  Walter  J.  Kaiser) 

In  January  1981.  President  Reagan  and 
the  people  of  this  free  Nation,  welcomed 
home  Fifty  Two  freed  men  and  women  who 
were  held  hostage  m  Iran  for  Four  Hundred 
and  Forty  Four  days.  At  the  end  of  the 
White  House  ceremonies,  the  President  pre- 
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sented  each  freed  hostage  with  a  replica  of 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  he  told  them  it  was  a  symbol.  I  am  now- 
going  to  try  to  leave  you  with  an  impression 
of  that  symbol,  and  of  Our  Flag,  which  I 
hope  will  remain  in  your  hearts  and  in  your 
memories  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

During  our  many  American  Flag  cam- 
paigns, there  is  always  one  question  that 
seems  to  be  outstanding,  and  that  question 
is.  "How  much  does  Our  Flag  cost?  ".  I  have 
always  answered  that  question  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  that  answer  never  re- 
flects the  real  price,  the  true  price,  that  so 
many  Americans,  and  too  many  Americans 
have  paid  for  Our  Flag.  I  believe  that  if  we 
want  to  find  out  the  real  answer  to  that 
question,  we  will  have  to  go  back  many 
many  years,  to  many  many  wars,  to  many 
many  battlefields.  Back  there,  on  those 
blood-stained  battlefields,  we  could  ask  the 
crippled,  the  blind,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Yes,  we  could  ask  them  "How  much  did  Our 
Flag  cost  you?"  Back  there  we  could  ask  the 
Patriots  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Min- 
utemen  at  Concord,  the  frost-bitten  soldiers 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  the  weary  and  the 
hungry  fighting  at  Gettysburg.  Back  there 
we  could  ask  all  the  great  Presidents,  and  all 
the  great  Generals,  who  constantly  .saw 
through  tear-dimmed  eyes,  ever  present 
death  and  destruction.  I  am  very  sure  that 
they  could  tell  us  how  much  Our  Flag  cost. 

We  could  ask  the  heroes  at  Chateau 
Thiery  and  Verdun,  the  gallant  sailors 
buried  on  the  Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Marines  as  Two  Jima  and  Guadalcanal,  the 
stretcher  bearers  at  bloody  Anzio  beach- 
head. We  could  ask  ail  those  who  landed  at 
Normandy,  and  those  who  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  They  should  be  able  to 
tell  us  how  much  Our  Flag  cost. 

We  could  probably  find  the  answer  right 
here  in  these  United  States.  We  could  visit 
the  numerous  Veterans  Hospitals,  and  there 
we  could  ask  the  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, who  lay  on  their  sick  beds.  There  we 
could  ask  the  armle.ss.  the  legless,  the  men- 
tally ill.  the  diseased  and  the  shell-shocked. 
Yes.  we  could  ask  them,  but  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  to.  for  there  we  would  surely  .see 
the  price  they  paid  for  Our  Flag. 

We  might  be  able  to  find  the  answer  right 
in  our  own  hometown,  perhaps  on  the  street 
where  we  live.  We  could  ask  the  Gold-star 
mothers  who  lost  their  only  sons,  the  wives 
who  lost  their  husbands,  the  children  who 
lost  their  fathers,  or  perhaps  their  brothers, 
and  we  could  ask  all  those  who  lost  their 
sweethearts.  I  know  that  we  wouldn't  ask. 
but  if  we  were  to  ask  I  am  sure  they  would 
.say  they  paid  for  Our  Flag  with  loneliness 
and  sorrow:  heartache  and  tears;  sacrifice 
and  suffering;  heartbreak  and  despair. 

Today  and  everyday.  a.s  you  see  Our  Flag 
waving  ever  so  proudly  in  the  breeze,  try  to 
give  it  a  long  lingering  look,  and  deep  in 
your  hearts  try  to  realize  just  what  it  sym- 
bolizes. The  White  and  the  Red  stripes  sym- 
bolize the  purity  of  purpose  for  which  our 
comrades  shed  their  blood.  The  White  Stars 
in  the  field  of  Blue  symbolize  that  the 
heights  of  pure  democracy  can  reach  to  the 
very  stars  in  the  heavens. 

Our  Flag  could  be  made  from  a  flimsy 
piece  of  printed  cotton,  or  it  could  be  made 
into  a  banner  of  the  most  beautiful  silk.  The 
intrinsic  value  could  be  very  small,  or  it 
could  be  very  great,  but  its  real  value,  its 
true  value,  is  the  precious  symbol  we  all 
work  for.  the  precious  symbol  we  all  live  for. 
and  the  precious  symbol  for  which  someday, 
some  of  us  may  die  for.  it  is  the  symbol  of  a 
free  Nation,  of  free  man.  true  to  the  faiths 
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of  the  past,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  Justice.  Freedom  and  Democracy. 

For  just  one  moment  let  us  bow  our  heads, 
and  in  the  concept  of  our  own  belief,  say  a 
.silent  prayer,  thanking  God  that  the  colors 
of  the  Flag  are  still  RED.  WHITE  and 
BLUE,  and  pray  that  the  men  and  women, 
who  are  now  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
stationed  all  over  this  world,  will  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Forever  in  our  hearts,  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
those  brave  comrades,  who  paid  for  Our 
Flag  with  their  lives.* 


SOME  DISENCHANTMENT  WITH 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
concern  with  the  almost  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  bilingual  education  as  the  pri- 
mary method  for  increasing  our  Na- 
tion's limited  English  proficient  (LEP) 
students'  proficiency  in  English,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  conclusive  evidence 
supporting  its  effectiveness,  is  one  of 
the  motivating  factors  behind  my 
sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
169,  the  English  language  amendment 
(ELA).  The  ELA,  while  it  would  not 
eliminate  the  use  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion, would  place  emphasis  on  its  use 
as  a  transitional  method  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  a  broader  range  of  in- 
structional approaches  lo  assist  LEP 
students. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  LEP  stu- 
dents throughout  America,  for  ap- 
proximately a  decade  we  have  high- 
lighted bilingual  education  as  the 
method  for  increasing  such  students' 
proficiency  in  English.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  "Lau  remedies"  developed 
in  1975  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  With  the  Lau 
remedies,  the  Federal  Government  es- 
sentially institutionalized  bilingual 
education  as  the  only  approach  for  in- 
structing LEP  students.  However,  al- 
though bilingual  education  has  been 
the  teaching  strategy  utilized  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  alternative  in- 
structional approaches,  little  conclu- 
sive evidence  has  been  produced  which 
supports  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education.  One  of  the  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  reviews  of  bilingual 
education  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  1980,  "The  Ef- 
fectiveness of  Bilingual  Education:  A 
Review  of  the  Literature,  "  concluded, 
"the  case  for  the  effectiveness  of  tran- 
sitional bilingual  education  is  so  weak 
that  exclusive  reliance  on  this  instruc- 
tional method  is  clearly  not  justified.  " 
Recognizing  the  paucity  of  evidence 
available  to  support  bilingual  educa- 
tion's effectiveness  in  promoting  Eng- 
lish language  learning  among  LEP  stu- 
dents, I  firmly  believe  that  Federal 
policy  should  move  away  from  its  pre- 
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vailing  one-sided  emphasis  on  bilin- 
gual education  toward  a  broadening  of 
the  instructional  methods  for  serving 
LEP  students,  provided  the  programs 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  LEP 
children.  Federal  policy,  in  my  view. 
should  give  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts more  flexibility  to  decide  which 
programs  best  meet  not  only  the  spe- 
cific needs  and  circumstances  of  their 
students,  but  their  budget  priorities  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  10.  This  article,  citing 
the  example  of  Texas,  underscores 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bilin- 
gual approach  and  the  importance  of 
broadening  the  lange  of  instructional 
methods  used  to  educate  our  Nation  s 
special  LEP  students.  I  appluad  the 
Texas  Legislature  for  taking  the  lead 
in  examining  and  utilizing  alternative 
instructional  methods  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  follow  this  fine  example 
and  address  the  disturbing  questions 
surrounding  the  effectiveness  of  bilin- 
gual education  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  one-sided  emphasis  on  the 
bilingual  approach.  To  continue  to  em- 
phasize an  approach  which  does  not 
necessarily  facilitate  the  learning  of 
English,  and  thus  which  may  actually 
impede  the  assimilation  of  our  Na- 
tion's LEP  population  into  the  Ameri- 
can mainstream,  will  tragically  serve 
to  keep  many  of  Americas  linguistic 
minorities  forever  on  the  fringes  of 
Americas  English-speaking  society. 

The  article  follows: 
Parents'  Disenchantment  With  Bilingual 
Education  Found  Rising 

McAllen.  Tex.— Feliciana  Asencio's  fifth- 
grade  daughter  received  four  years  of  bilin- 
gual education.  Her  kindergarten  daughter 
isn't  going  to  get  a  single  day's  worth.  Good 
riddance,  .says  mom. 

■"When  you  get  instruction  in  two  lan- 
guages, it's  confusing."  Asencio  said  in 
broken  English.  "My  [older)  daughter  didn't 
do  well  at  all  in  school.  She  could  never  un- 
derstand the  teachers'  instructions  [when 
they  were  in  English].  I  say  give  them  only 
English  in  school.  Here  in  the  [Rio  Grande! 
Valley,  we  already  speak  Spanish  all  the 
time  at  home.  " 

Asencio's  notions  strike  like  a  small 
dagger  at  the  heart  of  bilingual  educators, 
who  after  15  years  of  warding  off  attacks 
from  a  generally  hostile  public,  are  now- 
bumping  into  disenchantment  from  within. 

With  research  inconclusive  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  bilingual  education,  and  with 
Hispanic  students  continuing  to  lag  far 
behind  national  norms  on  achievement 
tests,  the  Texas  legislature  has  taken  the 
lead  nationally  in  searching  for  new  ways  to 
teach  students  whose  native  language  is  not 
English. 

The  most  controversial  of  the  11  pilot 
projects  under  way  in  the  state  began  last 
year  in  the  Asencio  girls'  .school.  Sam  Hous- 
ton Elementary,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Mexican  border.  It  is  an  updated  version  of 
the  oldest  language  instruction  method  of 
all— immersion,  this  time  in  English. 

The  neighborhood  that  feeds  Sam  Hous- 
ton IS  a  barrio  of  houses  and  shacks,  filled 
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with  farmer-worker  families,  day  laborers 
and  garment  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
recent  immigrants.  It's  the  poorest  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city. 

The  children  here  enter  kindergarten 
speaking  no  English.  With  one  exception, 
their  teachers  are  bilingual,  but  after  a 
three-week  breaking-in  period,  they  speak 
only  English  in  the  classroom.  Students  are 
permitted  to  speak  Spanish,  but  encouraged 
at  all  points  to  speak  English.  There  have 
been  no  tests  to  measure  the  success  of 
what  is  to  be  a  five-year  study,  but  the 
teachers,  parents  and  principal  at  Sam 
Houston  can  barely  contain  their  enthusi- 
asm. 

"It  has  made  a  world  of  difference."  said 
Wilbur  Harper.  Houston's  principal  for  13 
years.  "We'd  been  using  a  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  and  it  just  didn't  seem  to  be 
working.  It  took  too  long  for  the  transition 
from  Spanish  to  English  to  occur.  And  the 
longer  it  took,  the  further  behind  the  chil- 
dren would  fall." 

Elva  Garcia,  who  teaches  a  first-grade  im- 
mersion class,  said:  "Before  we  started  this 
program.  I  never  once  had  a  single  child  in 
any  of  my  classes  reading  at  a  grade  level. 
Now  I  have  some  kids  reading  above  grade 
level." 

Eva  Hughes,  the  McAllen  School  District's 
administrator  for  bilingual  education,  is  de- 
lighted, too.  with  the  positive  early  signs, 
but  she's  quick  to  wave  a  caution  flag. 

"Fantastic  things  seem  to  be  happening 
there,  but  you  might  be  getting  what  we  call 
the  Hawthorne  Effect."  she  .said.  "When- 
ever you  have  a  new  program,  everyone 
pulls  hard  to  make  it  work,  and  their  com- 
mitment is  what  makes  the  difference.  The 
real  test  will  come  further  down  the  road, 
when  we  see  if  these  early  gains  hold.  " 

Other  bilingual  educators  range  in  their 
reaction  from  skeptical  to  hostile. 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Cardenas  of  San  Antonio,  a 
former  school  administrator  and  now  a  lead- 
ing bilingual  consultant,  believes  that  im- 
mersion might  give  students  a  basic  speak- 
ing facility,  but.  by  forcing  them  to  think 
and  learn  in  English  before  they  are  ready, 
it  retards  their  cognitive  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. He  suspects  that  may  be  the 
point. 

Recent  attacks  on  bilingual  education 
come  at  least  in  part  from  "a  conscious 
policy  of  Let's  keep  them  in  their  place'  .  .  . 
There  are  some  elements  that  want  to  make 
sure  Hispanic  students  are  educated  just 
well  enough  to  have  menial  jobs.  "  he  said. 

Dr.  Gloria  Zamora,  outgoing  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tors, is  less  inclined  to  question  the  motives 
behind  immersion  but  worries  that  the 
project  results  will  be  prematurely  seized 
upon  by  traditional  opponents  of  bilingual 
education. 

"We  aren't  afraid  of  looking  at  new  ap- 
proaches." she  said.  "But  let's  not  take 
money  from  a  program  that  is  already  un- 
derfunded. " 

Congress  is  making  $139  million  in  bilin- 
gual education  funds  available  this  year  to 
school  districts  that  apply  for  them.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  recommended 
halving  that  level  in  each  of  its  first  three 
years,  but  this  year,  in  an  apparent  bow  to 
the  emerging  power  of  the  Hispanic  voting 
bloc,  it  has  asked  for  level  funding. 

Politically,  the  going  has  been  rough  for 
bilingual  education  since  the  program  was 
first  made  a  part  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1968.  Fewer 
than  15  percent  of  the  estimated  6  million 
students  who  lack  English  proficiency  are  in 
federally  funded  bilingual  programs. 
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In  the  final  year  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  education  drafted  a 
set  of  proposed  bilingual  education  require- 
ments for  all  districts  with  substantial  num- 
bers of  non-English-speaking  students,  but 
the  effort  was  abandoned  under  President 
Reagan. 

States  have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  bi- 
lingual education,  but  the  program  designs, 
teacher  training  and  funding  levels  vary  so 
much  that  defenders  say  broad  evaluations 
are  impossible. 

Though  models  vary,  a  typical  bilingual 
program  starts  in  kindergarten  and  runs 
through  second  or  third  grade,  or  until  a 
student  passes  a  test  showing  that  he  has 
gained  enough  English  proficiency  to  be 
placed  in  regular  classes. 

Though  some  Hispanic  activists  in  the  late 
1960s  sold  the  program  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
Spanish  language  alive  in  this  country,  the 
fact  remains,  and  always  has  been  so.  that 
Hispanics  have  "an  overwlielming  desire  to 
learn  English. "  Zamora  said. 

Defenders  of  bilingual  education  such  as 
Cardenas  say  native- language  instruction  to 
teach  English  is  critical  to  giving  foreign- 
language  .students  feelings  of  self-worth,  a 
necessary  condition  of  learning.  "The  school 
is  saying.  T  accept  your  language  and  there- 
fore I  accept  you."  he  said. 

Until  1969.  Texas  was  one  of  .seven  states 
that  imposed  criminal  penalties  on  teachers 
who  spoke  Spanish  in  the  classroom,  and 
Hispanic  educators  have  bitter  memories  of 
the  racial  prejudices  they  encountered  as 
schoolchildren.  The  "sinkorswim"  ap- 
proach to  language  instruction  that  pre- 
vailed until  the  late  1960s  produce  80  per- 
cent dropout  rates  among  Mexican-Ameri- 
can students. 

But  defenders  of  the  new  immersion  say  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  past  methods. 

"I'm  sick  of  hearing  about  sink-or-swim, " 
said  Thelma  Lanfranco,  a  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Sam  Houston  Elementary.  "We 
let  the  children  into  the  water  gently.  We 
accept  their  language  and  let  them  move  at 
their  own  pace." 

She  tells  the  story,  repeated  in  different 
forms  by  the  other  teachers  in  the  pilot 
project  here,  of  being  "shocked  "  at  the  way 
even  the  slow  learners  in  her  class  are  able 
to  pick  up  their  new  language. 

"I  had  one  little  boy  who.  every  time  he 
left  at  the  end  of  the  day.  he  said.  Goodbye, 
teacher.  I'm  finished.'  Just  the  other  day. 
he  said.  Goodbye,  teacher.  I'm  leaving.'  All 
of  a  sudden,  he  had  picked  it  up." 

"It  makes  me  feel  so  much  more  success- 
ful when  you  see  them  learning  English." 
she  said.  "I  find  that  I  actually  love  to  come 
to  school. "• 


HAMILTON  FISH.  SR.,  A  FRIEND 
TO  ISRAEL 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr,  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  Sr.,  who 
represented  our  mid-Hudson  region  in 
this  Chamber  from  1919  to  1945,  and 
who  served  as  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  staunch,  early  friend 
of  Israel  in  this  Nation  and  through- 


out the  world.  As  early  as  1922.  years 
before  it  became  politically  popular. 
Representative  Fish  was  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine. 

Now  95  years  young,  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  repeated  counsel  and  advice 
of  this  truly  great  legislator. 

Recently,  Representative  Fish,  Sr. 
shared  with  me  a  letter  he  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Meir  Ro- 
senne,  the  Ambassador  from  Israel.  I 
am  sure  that  Representative  Fish 
would  not  mind  my  sharing  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  it 
now  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I  Embassy  of  Israel. 

1  Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1984. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 
655  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Pish:  I  recently  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  dinner  with  your  son  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  make  available  to  me  your  out- 
standing statements  in  support  of  Israel. 

■your  historic  initiative  in  1922  supporting 
the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people  has  a  permanent  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  Jewish  people. 

I  thank  you  from  the  heart,  for  your  elo- 
quent statements,  your  friendship  and  sup- 
port, which  are  of  such  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  wish  you  good  health  in  this  New  Year. 

With  much  admiration. 
Warmly, 
I  Meir  Rosenne. 

'  Ambassador.m 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.-COMING  UP 
STRONG! 

I  HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens Forum  on  Self  Government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Munici- 
pal League,  recently  announced  the  se- 
lections of  outstanding  "AH  American 
Cities"  for  1984. 

I  am  proud  that  St.  Paul,  the  capital 
of  Minnesota  and  the  largest  city  in 
my  Fourth  Congressional  District,  was 
among  the  winners. 

In  recent  years,  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  St.  Paul  Mayor  George 
Latimer  and  city  officials,  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  has  taken  wing.  With  solid 
support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—under programs  initiated  by 
the  96th  and  97th  Congresses  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Carter-Mondale  admin- 
istration—St. Paul  has  blossomed  with 
downtown  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ments that  have  literally  changed  the 
skyline  and  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  this  urban  center. 

The  secret  of  St.  Paul's  success  goes 
beyond  the  leadership  of  elected  offi- 
cials, however.  It  goes  to  the  partner- 
ship of  neighborhoods,  business,  and 
labor  which  was  crucial  to  the  growth 
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and  development  that  has  taken  place. 
The  "All  America  "  commendation  is  a 
tribute  to  the  imaginative  and  vigor- 
ous activities  of  citizens,  community 
organizations,  businesses,  and  labor 
leaders.  Together  they  have  crafted  a 
formula  for  progressive  change  and 
made  St.  Paul  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Citizens  Forum/National  Mu- 
nicipal League  commendation  specifi- 
cally pinpoints  highlights  of  St.  Paul's 
resurgence:  Major  retail/office  com- 
plex developments  in  the  heart  of 
downtown.  A  district  hot  water  heat- 
ing system  which  will  revolutionize 
energy  conservation  throughout  the 
main  business  and  government  cen- 
ters. An  innovative  energy  park  spon- 
sored by  business,  foundations,  and 
government  to  provide  mixed-use  in- 
dustrial facilities  at  a  key  location. 
Neighborhood  development  programs 
which  nurture  small  business  growth, 
housing,  and  public  improvements. 

All  of  these  successful  projects  have 
received  generous,  continued  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  a 
variety  of  programs  we  wrote,  passed 
and  funded  in  previous  Congresses. 
From  the  urban  development  action 
grants,  to  the  HUD  community  devel- 
opment block  grants,  to  housing  assist- 
ance for  individuals  and  developers,  to 
community  renewal  and  community 
rehabilitation  programs— it  is  this  kind 
of  cost-effective  Federal  assistance 
that  has  been  the  bulwark  of  our  na- 
tional urban  agenda  and  the  raison- 
d'etre  for  the  spectacular  successes  in 
St.  Paul  and  other  cities. 

If  there  is  a  shadow,  it  comes  from 
the  short-sighted,  negative  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  constantly  at- 
tempted to  renege  on  the  promises 
and  Federal  initiatives  which  made  St. 
Pauls  successes  possible.  Despite  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
these  proven  programs,  they  were  ex- 
changed—in the  White  House  wheel- 
ing, dealing,  and  trade-offs  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget— for  grossly  disproportion- 
ate expansion  of  military  programs 
and  ill-conceived  schemes  for  special 
interest  tax  loopholes. 

The  announcement  of  the  1984  "All 
American  Cities"  comes  at  an  impor- 
tant time.  It  should  remind  us  of  the 
budget  priorities  we  established  in  the 
past— priorities  emphasizing  our 
people  and  our  cities. 

The  people  of  St.  Paul:  its  communi- 
ty, business,  and  labor  leaders;  its 
mayor  and  elected  officials,  should  all 
be  congratulated.  They  deserve  this 
national  honor  and  recognition.  Hope- 
fully, the  St.  Paul  story  will  enable 
other  cities  and  communities  to  im- 
prove their  quality  of  life  and  econom- 
ic stability  through  similar  combined 
public/private  partnership  efforts.* 
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HUNGER  AT  ISSUE  IN  NEW 
YORK— ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
H.R.  5151 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunger 
remains  a  problem  in  this  Nation  de- 
spite ill-advised  observations  of  those 
who  dispute  the  fact  that  it  exists.  A 
just-released  report  by  the  State  of 
New  York  contradicts  the  claim  that 
there  are  no  hungry  people  and  gives 
added  weight  to  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  H.R.  5151.  the  Hunger 
Relief  Act  of  1984. 

The  findings  released  by  the 
"Hunger  Watch"  Committee  of  New 
York,  established  by  Governor  Cuomo, 
point  to  40  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed saying  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  The  report  is  based 
upon  interviews  last  summer  at  29 
emergency  feeding  programs  tlirough- 
out  the  State,  government  welfare  of- 
fices, health  clinics,  and  senior  feeding 
centers.  The  people  interviewed  were 
all  considered  at  risk  and  included  the 
elderly,  the  unemployed,  and  pregnant 
women  with  large  families.  The  over- 
whelming majority  were  poor. 

The  report  further  notes  that  20 
percent  of  parents  said  that  their  chil- 
dren go  to  bed  hungry.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  men  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  women  interviewed 
gave  diet  histories  for  the  previous  day 
that  fell  well  below  the  minimum  daily 
caloric  intake  requirements  set  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1980. 
It  confirmed  what  many  of  us  who  are 
supporting  expansions  in  our  nutrition 
programs  have  known  all  along- 
recent  cuts  in  child  nutrition.  WIC, 
food  stamps,  and  elderly  feeding  pro- 
grams have  generated  a  nutritional 
crisis  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5151.  the  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1984 
authored  by  my  colleague.  Leon  Pa- 
NETTA,  which  I  believe  is  a  realistic  re- 
sponse to  our  national  nutrition  crisis. 
The  evidence  of  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  compelling.  Last  January  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  released  a 
study  of  20  cities  that  showed  that 
demand  for  emergency  food  had  risen 
an  average  of  71  percent  in  95  percent 
of  the  cities.  Seventy  percent  of  those 
same  cities  projected  further  increases 
in  demand  in  1984.  This  bill  seeks  to 
attack  this  problem  by  restoring  at 
least  one-half  of  the  $3  billion  in  cuts 
that  have  occurred  in  our  feeding  pro- 
grams since  1981.  In  my  opinion,  this 
investment  is  a  realistic  investment  in 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

Specifically.  H.R.  5151  restores  $1 
billion  in  food  stamp  cuts  through  the 
following  means: 
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Provides  a  number  of  incentives  for 
self-sufficiency  of  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents by  increasing  job  search  programs 
by  $19  million;  restores  the  earned 
income  deduction  from  18  to  20  per- 
cent; provides  for  a  tax  deduction  for 
child  care  costs  which  are  separate 
from  shelter  costs  for  working  moth- 
ers and  their  families;  and  increases 
student  participation  for  the  neediest 
of  students. 

Increases  the  shelter  deduction  to 
$150  effective  October  1.  1984.  which 
is  critical  to  States,  such  as  New  York, 
where  higher-than-average  energy 
costs  have  had  a  disproportionate 
impact  upon  low-income  households. 

Provides  for  food  stamp  benefits 
based  on  the  full  cost  of  the  so-called 
thrifty  food  plan  instead  of  the  99  per- 
cent now  provided. 

Raises  the  liquid  assets  limitations 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500  for  elderly  and 
disabled  households  and  from  $1,500 
to  $2,250  for  all  other  households  and 
exclude  the  fair  market  value  of  only 
those  cars  which  are  worth  more  than 
$5,500. 

In  addition  to  revisions  to  the  food 
stamp  program.  H.R.  5151  also  ad- 
dresses elderly  feeding  programs  by  in- 
creasing authorizations  for  the  congre- 
gate, home-delivered  and  commodities 
programs  under  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
4785.  the  reauthorization  legislation 
which  I  have  coauthored.  Under  this 
bill,  congregate  feeding  would  be  in- 
creased by  5  percent  and  home-deliv- 
ered by  20  percent  based  upon  in- 
creased demand  by  the  most  frail  and 
vulnerable  of  our  elderly  population. 
The  commodities  program  would  also 
be  increased  by  5  percent  and  the  au- 
thorizations are  as  follows: 

Congregate  feeding  is  increased  to 
$383.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$402.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$423  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Home-delivered  meals  are  increased 
to  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  $95 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Surplus  commodities  are  increased 
$121.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$127.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$134.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  which  I  chair,  is  con- 
ducting a  national  survey  of  the  home- 
delivered  meal  program  which  I  be- 
lieve, will  provide  us  with  irrebutable 
evidence  that  these  modest  increases 
are  needed  in  these  programs.  I  plan 
to  assure  that  title  V  of  H.R.  5151  is 
incorporated  into  H.R.  4785  when  it 
comes  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  where  I  am  also  a 
member. 

Finally,  H.R.  5151  also  incorporates 
increases  in  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams as  outlined  in  H.R.  4091.  passed 
by  the  House  last  fall  and  H.R.  7 
which  was  adopted  today.  Both  these 
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proposals,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
make  a  modest  attempt  to  restore 
funding  to  our  child  feeding  programs 
which  have  been  ravaged  by  budget 
cuts  since  1981.  These  programs: 
school  lunch  and  breakfast,  summer 
feeding,  WIC.  and  special  milk— are 
important  to  children  just  as  our  el- 
derly feeding  programs  are  to  sen- 
iors—both programs  provide  these  low- 
income  individuals  with  one,  nutri- 
tious meal  a  day— and  in  many  cases- 
it  remains  the  only  meal  they  receive. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and 
for  working  with  both  the  Aging  and 
Education  and  Labor  Committees  to 
achieve  a  legislative  product  which,  I 
believe,  is  a  good  starting  point  of 
debate  on  what  we  should  be  doing  to 
help  hungry  people  in  this  Nation. 
With  our  agricultural  abundance,  we 
should  not  be  party  to  promoting  the 
specter  of  the  breadlines  of  the  1920"s. 
I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  act  to  put  Con- 
gress on  record  firmly  in  support  of 
these  feeding  programs— that  we  will 
have  only  contributed  to  the  real  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  America— instead  of 
working  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  legislation,* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  April  12.  2984 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  hear  negative  things  about  our 
Federal  employees.  Yet  there  are 
many  good  things  that  they  do  for  the 
country  every  day.  They  are  truly  the 
wheels  of  Government  that  keep  this 
country  running  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  facts 
about  some  hard  working  Federal  em- 
ployees in  my  district.  As  you  know, 
much  of  my  district  is  rural  farm  and 
ranch  land.  Consequently,  the  ASCS 
Office  there,  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  Office 
to  your  urban  folk,  is  kept  mighty 
busy.  Yet.  these  workers  never  frown 
but  go  on  their  way  just  doing  what 
has  to  be  done  and  doing  it  in  a  friend- 
ly, efficient  manner.  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  these  people. 

Recently  one  of  the  local  papers  in 
my  district  ran  a  news  article  on  some 
of  the  ASCS  personnel  that  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I 
think  this  clipping  shows  what  fine 
people  we  have  working  for  us  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 


[From  the  LaMesa  Pre.ss-Reporter) 

The  Bottom  Line 

(By  Lowell  Shortes) 

ASCS  personnel,  in  area  county  offices, 
are  proving  the  old  saying  "if  you  want  a 
job  done,  go  to  the  busiest  person  in  town  to 
do  it  and  it  will  get  done  and  done  well- 
Busy  people  don't  have  time  to  make  ex- 
cuses—They just  go  ahead  and  accomplish 
the  task  at  hand. 

The  ladies,  doing  the  work  and  their  su- 
pervisors, have  really  persevered  under  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  many  farm  pro- 
grams (with  changing  deadlines)  that  they 
are  managing.  Even  with  the  onslaught  of 
19As  Crop  Insurance  Certification  Request, 
that  was  added  to  their  already  impo.ssible 
work  load. 

I  can't  help  but  sympathize  with  them, 
knowing  that  as  agents  for  crop  insurance, 
we  are  creating  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
work  load.  Even  thought  it  is  the  only  way 
that  area  cotton  producers  can  'look"  at 
their  complete  crop  insurance  options  that 
are  their  only  di.saster  protection.  I  still  feel 
just  a  little  guilty  especially  when,  as  over 
worked  as  they  are,  they  are  still  .so  'darn 
nice  about  it."  They  never  say  no.  not  even 
a  maybe  but  instead,  with  a  smile  "  just  as 
soon  as  we  can."  and  regularly  do  it. 

Sure  makes  one  appreciate  professional- 
ism, diligence  and  thai  can  do  attitude  that 
personifys  the  dedicated  individual  and 
proves,  very  graphically,  the  effective  super- 
vision that  must  be  encouraging,  supporting 
and  leading  the.se  A.S.C.S.  offices  to 
produce  the  impossible  in  the  face  of  the 
improbable. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  ALL  pro- 
ducers, crop  insurance  agents  and  area  citi- 
zens, that  depend  on  King  Cotton  and  the 
well  being  of  our  Agricultural  community, 
when  I  say  (with  a  borrowed  quote)  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  You  Done  Good.  "• 


POPULATION  PLANNING  IN  THE 
THIRD  WORLD 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  recent  hearing  of  the 
House  App.fopriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  I  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  testimony  of 
Werner  Fornos.  president  of  the  Popu- 
lation Institute,  the  largest  citizens 
network  seeking  to  bring  world  popu- 
lation into  balance  with  global  re- 
sources. Mr.  Fornos"  testimony  pin- 
pointed the  primary  development 
stumbling  block  of  the  Third  World, 
overpopulation. 

The  problems  of  the  Third  World 
are  proliferating:  unemployment,  epi- 
demics, housing  shortages,  starvation, 
illiteracy,  to  list  a  few.  For  the  sake  of 
the  world's  well-being  we  must  try  to 
erradicale  these  miseries,  although 
the  task  may  seem  endless  and  expen- 
sive. To  date  the  most  direct  and  effec- 
tive aid  we  can  give  is  to  help  develop- 
ing countries  achieve  a  population 
base  for  which  they  have  the  means  to 
employ,  house,  feed,  and  educate. 


Recently  there  have  been  unfounded 
attacks  on  the  use  of  AID  funds  for 
population  assistance.  In  response  to 
this  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fornos 
and  a  editorial  article  from  the  April 
12  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  "Get 
Serious  About  Population." 

Statement  by  Werner  Pornos 

The  testimony  I  am  presenting  today 
comes  at  a  lime  of  accelerated  attacks  on 
the  United  States'  international  population 
assistance  program  through  a  concerted, 
well-organized  effort  by  reactionary  ele- 
ments. Their  strategy  is  to  engage  in  mis- 
chievous legislative  maneuvering  aimed  at 
snarling  up  that  which  they  can't  bring 
down.  The  primary  weapons  in  their  arsenal 
are  the  same  old  standbys— the  innuendo, 
the  half-truth,  and  the  outright  misstate- 
ment of  fact.  Lots  of  shadow  and  precious 
little  substance.  Recent  attacks  center  on 
programs  that  are  "anti-growth"  and  en- 
courage smaller  family  size.  I  assume  that 
some  of  these  attacks  result  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  rationale  behind  the  deci- 
sion of  Congress  to  support  international 
population  assistance.  Section  104(a)  in  part 
reads: 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  poor  health 
conditions  and  uncontrolled  population 
growth  can  vitiate  otheruise  successful  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Large  families  in  developing  countries  are 
the  result  of  complex  social  and  economic 
factors  which  change  relatively  slowly 
among  the  poor  majority  least  affected  by 
economic  progress,  as  well  as  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  effective  birth  control.  Therefore,  ef- 
fective family  planning  depends  upon  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  as  well  as  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  and  is  often  a  matter  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  sensitivity.  While  every 
country  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
policies  with  respect  to  population  growth. 
voluntary  population  planning  programs 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development,  higher  living  standards, 
and  improved  health  and  nutrition. 

And  Section  104(b)  goes  on  to  say:  In 
order  to  increase  the  opportunities  and  mo- 
tivation for  family  planning  and  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  population  growth,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  for  vol- 
untary population  planning.  (These  popula- 
tion planning)  programs  shall  reemphasize 
motivation  for  small  families. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  language 
makes  crystal  clear  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  establishing  U.S.  international  popula- 
tion assistance.  Other  charges  that  have 
cropped  up  in  recent  weeks  allege  that  U.S. 
population  funds  are  financing  forced  abor- 
tions and  forced  sterilizations.  U.S.  law 
clearly  prohibits  the  funding  of  abortions 
and  it  specifically  and  emphatically  spells 
out  that  those  programs  to  be  funded  must 
be  voluntary.  There  have  been  numerous 
probes,  inquiries  and  investigations  to 
ensure  the  voluntary  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  no  evidence  has  surfaced  to  sub- 
stantiate any  of  the  charges.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  United  National  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities  (UNFPA).  which  relies  on  the 
U.S.  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  funding, 
demands  the  same  restrictions  against  fi- 
nancing abortions  and  coercive  efforts.  The 
Population  Institute  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  proposition  that  U.S.  population 
assistance  be  voluntary  because  it  makes 
good  sense:  if  fertility  regulation  is  to  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  it  cannot  and  will  not 
be  achieved  by  coerciveness.  In  addition,  the 
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Population  Institute  does  not  consider  abor- 
tion to  be  a  legitmate  family  planning 
method. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragic  part  of  the  most 
recent  attacks  on  the  U.S.  International 
population  program  is  that  they  come  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  growing  by  82  mil- 
lion people  a  year.  Ninety  percent  of  this 
growth  is  in  the  developing  world,  where 
poverty  and  deprivation  abound,  and  where 
there  is  widespread  unemployment  and  illit- 
eracy. The  countries  that  can  least  afford  to 
have  more  people  are  looking  ahead  to  dou- 
bling their  populations  in  20  to  30  years. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  in  order  for 
these  nations  to  keep  pace  with  their  very 
meager  current  standards  of  living,  they  will 
have  to  double  their  schools,  hospitals,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  housing,  food  sup- 
plies, and  basic  social  services  within  two  to 
three  decades.  1  submit  that  this  is  an  im- 
possible task.  Unle-ss  immediate  steps  are 
taken  by  these  countries  and  their  people  to 
accelerate  efforts  to  reduce  their  population 
growth,  they  will  be  confronted  with  an  in- 
credible burden  of  suffering  and  misery,  the 
likes  of  which  have  not  been  witnessed  in 
human  annals. 

So  we  can  approach  international  popula- 
tion assistance  from  the  humanitarian  view- 
point. But  we  can  also  approach  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  national  security.  The  over- 
crowded cities  of  the  developing  world  with 
their  teeming  slums  are  the  breeding 
grounds  for  insurrection  and  violence.  Over- 
population may  not  always  be  the  cause  of 
the  problem,  but  you  can  be  certain  that  it 
is  a  strong  contributing  factor. 

A  renowned  international  banker.  Dr. 
Fritz  Leutwiler.  President  of  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  recently  told  the  International 
Monetary  and  Trade  Conference  struggling 
with  charges  of  bank  bailouts,  defaults,  and 
mounting  debt  squeezes: 

"At  a  time  when  income  growth  has  sub- 
sided as  the  consequence  of  deteriorating 
terms  of  trade  and  other  factors,  the  popu- 
lation explosion  results  in  a  .squeeze  that  is 
difficult  to  bear.  Far  from  increasing,  real 
per  capita  income  has  actually  fallen  in  a 
number  of  developing  countries  during  the 
la.st  decade." 

Dr.  Leutwiler  asserted  that  "the  crucial 
question  is  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
poor  of  these  countries  less  poor,  or  ex- 
pressed in  economic  terms,  how  one  can  get 
them  to  benefit  from  growth  and  potential 
welfare  gains  when  economic  growth  rates 
that  can  be  sustained  tend  to  fall  short  of 
the  rates  of  population  growth.  A  frank  and 
unashamed  word  in  favor  of  family  plan- 
ning might  be  a  more  effective  and  more  du- 
rable remedy  than  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
credits." 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  developing  world 
desire  to  determine  the  size  and  spacing  of 
their  families— a  reality  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  some  50  developing  countries, 
which  account  for  most  of  the  population  of 
the  Third  World,  have  adopted  population 
programs  which  include  the  provision  of 
family  planning  services.  However,  there  is 
still  a  tremendous  lack  of  education  and  a 
lack  of  the  means  to  implement  this  basic 
human  right. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12.  19841 

Get  Serious  About  Population 
Family  planning  isn't  murder.  But  that's 
not  obvious  to  American  rightto-lifers  who 
contend  that  efforts  to  defuse  the  popula- 
tion bomb  in  poor  countries  support  forced 
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abortions  in  China.  On  this  tangential 
ground,  they  would  wreck  a  promising  aid 
program  that  actually  strengthens  families. 
That  is  morality  going  haywire. 

Over  20  years  the  United  States  has  spent 
about  $2  billion  to  help  poorer  countries 
lower  the  fertility  rate  that  threatens  in  16 
years  to  increase  the  world's  population  of 
4.5  billion  by  a  third.  Such  birth  rates  de- 
stroy economic  growth  and  threaten  social 
stability. 

In  these  circumstances,  less  is  more.  The 
crucial  corollary  of  birth  control  is  im- 
proved infant  care:  smaller  families  tend  to 
be  healthier  and  stronger.  American  aid  has 
contributed  significantly  to  this  sensible 
end.  in  places  like  Mexico.  Thailand.  South 
Korea.  Jamaica.  Sri  Lanka  and  Indonesia, 
and  through  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities.  By  law.  not  a  penny 
can  be  spent  on  forced  sterilizations  or  abor- 
tions. 

When  first  begun,  the  effort  was  attacked 
by  Moscow  as  an  imperialist  plot  to  sap  the 
strength  of  poor  societies.  Now  that  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  Moral  Major- 
ity and  its  allies,  led  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Helms.  They  detect  an  "anti-growth  philos- 
ophy" and  urge  delays  and  conditions 
before  Congress  votes  the  next  $265  million. 

The  campaign's  emotional  kicker  is  the 
charge  that  a  contribution  of  $38  million  to 
the  U.N.  fund  pays  for  forced  abortions  in 
China,  a  practice  deplored  in  a  recent  book 
by  Steven  Mosher.  China  denies  his  as.ser- 
tions  and  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  but 
there's  no  dispute  about  the  U.N.  fund's 
policy.  Rafael  Salas.  its  executive  director, 
insists  it  has  never  funded  abortions  any- 
where. 

But  that  is  waved  away  on  the  ground 
that  money  for  China's  population  program 
indirectly  supports  abortion.  And  so  it  may. 
By  the  same  token,  aid  to  any  U.N.  agency 
indirectly  serves  some  alien  purpose.  By  this 
absurd  measure,  there's  no  program  that 
does  not  threaten  some  American's  sensibil- 
ity.* 


THE  SINGING  ANGELS-CLEVE- 
LAND'S GOODWILL  AMBAS.SA- 
DORS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  distinct  honor  to  join  in 
the  20th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Singing  Angels  choral  group  based 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  nationally  and 
internationally  acclaimed  singing 
group  will  mark  this  occasion  on 
Sunday.  April  15  with  a  program  at 
the  Stouffers  Inn  in  Cleveland.  On 
behalf  of  my  constituents,  I  send  best 
wishes  to  the  group's  founder,  Mr.  Bill 
Boehm  and  the  current  and  past  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 

For  20  years,  this  group  has  fulfilled 
the  dreams  of  its  founder.  Bill  Boehm. 
At  the  same  time,  the  group  has 
served  as  a  musical  delight  for  thou- 
sands of  listeners  across  the  Nation 
and  around  the  world. 

More  than  that  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
group    has    provided    an    avenue    for 
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thousands  of  talented  youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18  to  showcase 
their  musical  gifts.  At  the  same  time, 
the  group  has  been  the  vehicle  for  ex- 
posing these  young  people  to  different 
environments  and  cultures. 

The  story  of  the  Singing  Angels  is 
an  inspirational  one.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  that  story  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  Mr.  Boehm 
selects  250  young  people  for  the  group. 
The  staff  provides  them  with  expert 
musical  and  dance  instruction.  That 
makes  the  group  exceptional  perform- 
ers. 

The  staff  also  tries  to  teach  the 
young  people  some  valuable  lessons 
about  life.  Due  in  large  part  to  Mr. 
Boehms  efforts  and  the  hard  work  of 
his  staff,  each  group  over  the  last  20 
years  has  displayed  a  lot  of  teamwork 
and  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Singing 
Angels  have  become  the  pride  of 
Cleveland  as  well  as  good  will  ambas- 
sadors for  the  city. 

Their  contribution  to  the  city  is 
commendable.  The  group  has  made  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  appearances  at  pro- 
grams for  churches  and  other  organi- 
zations. The  have  appeared  in  concerts 
for  public  school  children  and  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  talents 
during  the  holidays  by  bringing  musi- 
cal cheer  to  hundreds  of  patients  at 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in  the 
area. 

The  group's  notoriety  is  unparal- 
leled in  Cleveland.  Their  popularity 
has  spread  throughout  the  Nation  and 
around  the  globe. 

They  have  received  invitations  for 
command  performances  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Midwest  and 
in  Washington.  D.C.  They  also  have 
been  on  concert  tours  to  Romania. 
Japan,  Taiwan,  Israel.  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Australia. 

In  each  country,  they  have  overcome 
the  language  barrier  with  the  univer- 
sal key— good  music. 

In  addition  to  the  musical  exposure, 
the  youngsters  in  the  group  have 
broadened  their  horizons  and  under- 
standing of  different  people  and  dif- 
ferent cultures  through  their  foreign 
tours. 

In  summation,  the  Singing  Angels 
concept  has  been  a  joy  and  memorable 
experience  for  concert  audiences  as 
well  as  for  group  members. 

As  a  native  Clevelander,  I  point  to 
the  Singing  Angels  with  pride.  I  con- 
gratulate the  many  young  people  who 
have  participated  in  the  Singing 
Angels  group  through  the  years.  I 
extend  a  special  commendation  to  Mr. 
Bill  Boehm  for  the  marvelous  job  he 
has  done  in  molding  the  voices  and  the 
lives  of  Cleveland's  good  will  ambassa- 
dors—the Singing  Angels.# 
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NATIONAL  AIRPORT  SCATTER 

PLAN 

HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testi- 
fied this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  concerning 
the  controversial  scatter  plan  affect- 
ing the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Senator  Paul  Trible  presided 
over  the  hearing.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing testimony  be  submitted  to  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  anticipate  being  very 
lonely  uP  here  today.  I  have  come  to  speak 
m  support  of  the  scatter  plan  or  .some  varia- 
tion of  that  plan  which  would  more  equita- 
bly disperse  the  noise  of  jet  overflights  from 
National  Airport. 

I  thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  on  this  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Yet  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  this  hear- 
ing is  a  bit  premature.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  final  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Wa-shington  Metropolitan 
Council  of  Government  Studies  of  the  'scat- 
ter plan  "  are  not  to  be  released  for  several 
months.  Without  these  assessments  I  fear 
that  this  preceding  will  largely  take  the 
flavor  of  an  emotional,  public  rehashing  of 
the  charges  and  counter-charges  of  the  past 
months.  I  hope  that  this  committee  will 
hold  the  record  open  until  these  reports  and 
associated  comments  may  be  submitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  those  citizens  who 
oppose  an  equitable  distribution  of  noise 
and  airplance  overflights,  that  approximate- 
ly 85  percent  of  the  calls  to  the  FAA  tele- 
phone poll  were  in  opposition  to  the  scatter 
plan.  This  figure,  however,  should  not  be 
used  as  a  significant  form  of  measuring  the 
scatter  plan.  A  coalition  on  airport  problems 
(CAP)  review  indicates  an  obvious  orches- 
tration of  calls  against  the  plan  from  North- 
er Virginia.  In  fact.  I  am  told  that  one  indi- 
vidual's name  was  recorded  eight  times  in  a 
single  day.  However,  in  spite  of  this.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  a  strong  majority  of  those  who 
offered  opinions  opposed  the  •scatter  plan.  " 
This  is  because  the  plan  does  what  it  was 
designed  to  do:  It  disperses  noise  over  a 
wider  georgraphical  area,  affecting  a  larger 
segment  of  the  metropolitan  population. 
The  environmental  assessment  prepared  by 
the  FAA  states  that  the  30-second.  Ih  deci- 
bel contour  for  the  test  encompasses  a  resi- 
dential population  of  871.000,  as  compared 
to  a  population  of  551.000  for  the  existing 
departure  procedure.  Frankly.  I  would  be 
amazed  if  adverse  comment  did  not  out- 
weigh favorable  comment. 

Any  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration of  a  congressional  office  know  that 
adverse  comments  far  outweigh  favorable 
comments  on  nearly  all  issues.  The  issue  is 
not.  and  should  not  become,  a  popularity 
contest.  The  issue  is  equity  and  civic  respon- 
sibility. 

No  one  familiar  with  National  Airport  can 
deny  that  Arlington  and  Alexandria.  Virgin- 
ia, as  well  as  the  District,  gain  significant 
economic  benefit  as  a  direct  benefit  of  this 
facility.  According  to  a  study  compiled  by 
the  Committee  for  National  Airport  and  the 
Air  Transport  A.ssociation.  'National  Air- 
port's economic  impact  on  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  last  year  amounted  to 
$661  million."  Of  those  employed  by  Nation- 
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al  Airport,  approximately  4.500  live  in  Vir- 
ginia. 1.500  live  in  Maryland,  and  600  live  in 
the  District.  The  question  now  arises  in  how 
the  benefits  and  the  burdens  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  these  communities.  I  am 
told  that  the  present  departure  pattern  puts 
an  unbearable  noise  and  pollution  burden 
on  a  single  segment  of  the  population.  A 
plane  departs  every  2  to  3  minutes  from  Na- 
tional, averaging  30  overflights  per  hour  on 
a  specific  region,  or  nearly  300  flights  per 
day.  The  scatter  plan  would  reduce  this 
number  to  3  to  4  planes  per  hour  over  a 
given  area.  My  district  has  an  eastern 
border  near  the  Cabin  John  Bridge.  My  con- 
stituents were  greatly  relieved  for  a  few- 
months  with  the  scatter  plan.  They  noticed 
a  significant  reduction  on  noise  in  their 
area. 

I  anxiously  await  the  results  of  the  scatter 
plan  reviews.  I  would  hope  that  if  the  scat- 
ter plan  is  judged  unacceptable,  that  efforts 
would  continue  to  seek  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  noise  and  traffic  a.ssociated 
with  National  Airport.  Even  without  ad- 
dressing the  safety  aspect.  I  am  concerned 
about  several  factors  which  lead  me  to  feel 
that  Congress  and  the  FAA  are  not  solving 
the  problems  of  National  Airport.  There  is  a 
continuing  inability  to  establish  lower  pas- 
senger ceilings  at  this  very  crowded  facility. 
However,  the  remedy  will  have  to  include 
more  than  this.  Airplanes  are  now  sneaking 
under  noise  Standards  that  were  adopted 
specifically  to  preclude  their  arrival. 

Assuming  that  the  .scatter  plan  is  not 
adopted,  I  would  ask  the  opponents  of  this 
plan:  "What  do  you  propose  to  relieve  the 
noise  levels  and  inconvenience  suffered  by 
those  individuals  living  along  the  river  corri- 
dor? "  I  would  also  ask  the  FAA  to  work 
along  with  the  council  of  governments  and 
the  individual  communities  in  finding  a 
viable  solution.  Those  whose  communities 
have  been  enhanced  by  National  Airport 
have  an  obligation  to  resolve  the  associated 
burdens.  Commuting  to  ship  these  prob-. 
lems  down  the  river  is  not  the  answer.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION AUTHORIZING  U.S.  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  COR- 
PORATION 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  this 
Member  is  introducing  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  accept  member- 
ship in  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Corporation,  called  the  IIC,  which  will 
be  an  affiliate  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Over  the  last  two 
decades  our  hemispheric  neighbors  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  have 
achieved  substantial  economic 
progress.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  or  the  IDB.  has  played  a 
major  role  in  this  process.  But  just  as 
a  region  changes  and  develops,  so  too 
should  the  institutions  that  serve  it 
change  and  develop.  And  that  is  the 
major  purpose  of  the  IIC,  to  contrib- 
ute toward  the  evolution  of  the  IDB 
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into  an  institution  that  better  serves 
the  evolving  needs  of  its  borrowers. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  lack  of  long- 
term  investment  capital  for  private  en- 
terprises has  seriously  constrained  the 
region  s  development.  Recent  unstable 
economic  conditions  in  Latin  America 
have  also  seriously  impeded  the 
growth  of  the  private  sector  and 
placed  domestic  financial  systems 
under  strain.  The  key  to  future 
growth  lies  with  the  invigoration  of 
the  private  sector,  sound  economic 
policies,  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces,  and  continued  adjustment  on 
both  the  macroeconomic  and  micro- 
economic  levels.  Designed  to  invest 
through  loans  or  equity  participations 
in  private  firms,  the  IIC  should  prove 
useful  in  furthering  these  objectives. 

After  consultations  with  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  from  both  Houses,  the 
administration  has  indicated  its  readi- 
ness to  participate  in  the  IICs  initial 
$200  million  capitalization  for  a  4-year 
period.  This  bill  authorizes  $51  mil- 
lion, or  $12.75  million  per  year  for  4 
years,  giving  us  25.5  percent  of  the 
capital  shares.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  all  contributions  will  be  in  freely 
convertible  currencies.  The  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  borrowing 
countries  will  provide  about  $110  mil- 
lion, which  is  55  percent  of  the  capital 
shares,  and  eight  industrialized  coun- 
tries will  subscribe  to  $39  million,  or 
19.5  percent  of  the  capital. 

The  initial  concept  for  an  IDB  affili- 
ated, private  sector  oriented  institu- 
tion was  put  forward  by  Venezuela 
about  3  years  ago.  During  negotiations 
over  the  last  12  months  more  than  20 
Western  Hemisphere  members  of  the 
IDB  and  8  industrialized  countries 
from  outside  the  region  have  indicated 
their  intention  to  be  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  institution.  In  light  of  the 
potential  requirements  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  region,  and  given  the  lim- 
ited resources  that  will  be  available  to 
the  IIC,  it  was  decided  early  in  the  dis- 
cussions among  interested  IDB 
member  governments  that  the  objec- 
tives and  intended  beneficiaries  would 
have  to  be  well  targeted.  In  this 
regard,  there  has  been  a  general  con- 
sensus among  member  governments 
that  the  IIC  should  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms— those  typically  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  capital. 

The  IIC  will  be  limited  to  making 
loans  and  equity  investment  in  firms 
that  are  majority  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  domestic  private  sector. 
With  a  small  staff  experienced  in 
doing  business  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  the  IIC  will  also  pro- 
vide advisory  services  to  these  firms  in 
order  to  nurture  a  strongly  self-reliant 
and  market-oriented  approach  to  com- 
merce, industry  and  agrobusiness.  The 
experience,  insights,  and  opportunities 
gained     through      the     IIC     should 
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strengthen  the  IDB's  own  effective- 
ness in  supporting  the  private  sector 
through  its  regular  lending  program. 

This  Member  urges  the  Members  to 
examine  this  proposal  closely.  As  part 
of  President  Reagan's  legislative  strat- 
egy for  promoting  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region,  the  IIC  can  play  an  important 
role  in  strengthening  the  economies  of 
our  southern  neighbors,  and  thereby 
improve  the  overall  stability  of  the 
region.  Although  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  have  problems  with  some 
of  the  concepts  with  IIC,  it  is  the  hope 
of  this  Member  that  we  can  begin  the 
hearing  process  and  develop  construc- 
tive debate  on  this  important  initia- 
tive.* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  President's 
formal  notification  to  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  United  States  is  tempo- 
rarily modifying  its  acceptance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  with  regard  to  Central 
America.  Most  of  us  know  this  body  as 
the  World  Court. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
staled  its  intentions  to  suspend  for  2 
years  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court 
over  "disputes  with  any  Central  Amer- 
ican state  or  arising  out  of  or  related 
to  events  in  Central  America."  This 
action,  which  is  an  unprecedented 
legal  step  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  further  confirms  my  long-held 
belief  and  conviction  that  President 
Reagan  has  no  respect  whatsoever  for 
international  law  and  order. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  World 
Court  was  created  in  1945  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  United  Nations  and 
world  community.  For  39  years,  48  na- 
tions, including  Nicaragua,  are  recog- 
nized by  and  have  accepted  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court  as  com- 
pulsory in  all  disputes  concerning 
international  law. 

The  President's  decision  to  repudiate 
the  World  Court's  jurisdiction  marks 
the  first  time  that  this  country  has  re- 
quested any  changes  or  modifications 
in  the  long  recognized  jurisdiction  dec- 
laration. In  the  original  1946  declara- 
tion, our  Government  accepted  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  all 
cases  of  international  law,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  U.S.  domestic  affairs 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  Court's  ju- 
risdiction. This  Government's  accept- 
ance of  that  particular  clause  also 
specified  that  any  changes  in  jurisdic- 
tion could  take  place  only  after  formal 
notification   was   filed   by   the  United 
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states  and  a  period  of  6  months  has 
passed.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  mining  of 
Nicaragua's  harbors  is  not  a  domestic 
affair  and  6  months  have  not  elapsed. 

No  other  nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
ever  requested  a  suspension  of  juris- 
diction before  a  specific  suit  was  filed. 
And  further,  in  no  previous  case  has  a 
nation  seeking  to  modify  its  accept- 
ance of  World  Court  jurisdiction  filed 
a  motion  that  conflicts  with  the  terms 
on  which  it  originally  accepted  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.  Specifically.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  6-month  notification 
clause.  The  U.S.  State  Department 
substantiates  this  action  by  stating 
that  the  6-month  notice  does  not 
apply  in  this  case  because  our  request 
represents  only  a  modification  of  the 
World  Court's  jurisdiction,  and  not  a 
total  repudiation  of  that  jurisdiction. 
Nothing  could  be  any  farther  from  the 
truth.  As  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  State  Department  s  interpretation. 

If  President  Reagan  feels  and  really 
believes  that  his  decision  to  mine  Ni- 
caragua's harbors  was  the  correct  and 
just  thing  to  do,  then  he  should  have 
no  problems  or  reservations  with  the 
World  Court  reviewing  this  Nation's 
actions.  The  President  knows,  howev- 
er, that  his  decision  to  mine  three  Nic- 
araguan  harbors  was  a  blatant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  he  clear- 
ly wants  to  avoid  embarrassment  in 
the  world  community.  And  I  have  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  World 
Court  will  find  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion guilty  of  violating  international 
law. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
consider his  decision  to  suspend  World 
Court  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America.* 


ELECTION  '84-HAITIAN  STYLE:  A 
REPORT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
BASED  ON  A  MISSION  OF  IN- 
QUIRY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  extensive  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  role  of  elec- 
tions as  a  crucial  indicator  of  a  coun- 
try's respect  for  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  its  citizens.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Schultz  recently 
said  about  proposed  elections  in  Nica- 
ragua: 

An  election  just  as  an  election  does  not 
really  mean  anything.  .  .  .  The  important 
thing  is  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  electoral 
process,  it  be  observed  not  only  at  the 
moment  when  people  vote,  but  in  all  the 
preliminary  aspects  that  make  an  election 
really  mean  something. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Congres- 
sional  Black   Caucus   Task   Force   on 
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Haitian  Refugees,  commend  for  your 
attention  this  report  on  the  February 
1984  legislative  elections  in  Haiti.  We 
concur  with  the  findings  of  this  report 
that  these  elections  were  not  meaning- 
ful according  to  the  criteria  articulat- 
ed by  Secretary  of  State  Schultz.  but 
were  instead  a  mockery  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  Ameri- 
cas Watch  and  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  International  Human  Rights 
by  Michael  S.  Hooper.  Esq..  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Coalition 
of  Haitian  Refugees.  This  is  Mr.  Hoo- 
per's sixth  human  rights  report  on 
Haiti  during  the  last  4  years.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  accompanied  on  this  mis- 
sion by  my  aide.  Ms.  Brenda  Pillors 
who  represented  the  Caucus  Task 
Force  on  Haitian  Refugees.  The  dele- 
gation met  with  Haitian  lawyers, 
human  rights  advocates  and  former 
political  prisoners,  including  Sylvio 
Claude,  president  of  the  Haitian 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  who  was 
detained  under  house  arrest.  They 
also  met  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  other  foreign  diplomatic 
personnel  but  they  were  refused  re- 
quested meetings  with  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment Ministers.  I  have  included 
the  'Mission  Findings  "  of  the  report 
for  my  colleagues'  review. 

The  report  follows: 

Mission  Findings 

We  found  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
elections  were  held  in  Haiti,  in  Secretary 
Shultz's  words,  involved  a  denial  of  "all  the 
preliminary  aspects  that  make  an  election 
really  mean  something."  Among  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  note: 

On  October  9.  1983.  Sylvio  Claude.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Haitian  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  and  .several  of  his  party  members 
were  detained  incommunicado  for  the  sixth 
time  in  five  years.  On  November  14.  1983. 
Mr.  Claude  was  severely  beaten,  as  he  had 
been  on  several  previous  occasions.  His  de- 
tention without  explanation  followed  the 
announcement  that  his  party  would  contest 
the  municipal  and  legislative  elections. 
Through  arrests,  detentions  without  expla- 
nation, beatings  and  other  official  harass- 
ment, the  Haitian  Christian  Democratic 
Party  and  its  two  newspapers— Conviction 
and  Verite  sou  Tambou— have  been  effec- 
tively eliminated. 

Throughout  November  and  December 
1983.  law  professor  Gregoire  Eugene,  the 
head  of  Haiti's  only  other  opposition  party, 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  a  visa  to 
return  to  Haiti  to  contest  the  election,  as 
President-for-Life  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  had 
assured  all  citizens  Ihe.v  could.  Dr.  Eugene 
had  been  forcibly  exiled  from  Haiti  along 
with  some  25  other  journalists,  lawyers  and 
politicians  in  November-December  1980. 
This  mass  exiling,  illegal  under  Haitian  law. 
followed  a  secret  police  crackdown  in  No- 
vember 1980  that  resulted  in  the  arrest 
without  explanation  of  approximately  135 
people. 

Press  freedom  and  freedom  of  expression 
do  not  exist  in  Haiti.  Despite  specific  guar- 
antees under  the  Haitian  Constitution  and 
international  law.  no  opposition  or  inde- 
pendent newspapers,  magazines  or  radio 
broadcasts  are  allowed  in  Haiti.  Freedom  of 
the  press  is  curtailed  by  state  security  legis- 
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lation  and  a  series  of  press  laws  that  include 
a  highly  restrictive  act  passed  in  September 
1979  and  amended  in  March  1980  providing 
for  prior  censorship  and  harsh  penalties  for 
those  deemed  to  have  insulted  the  Duvalier 
family,  the  government  or  its  allies.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
candidates  to  discuss  issues  important  to  the 
elections  or  for  citizens  to  learn  of  differing 
views.  In  fact.'  except  for  the  publication  of 
brief  biographies  of  the  candidates,  there 
was  virtually  no  discussion  of  issues  during 
this  campaign. 

The  actual  arrangements  for  the  Febru- 
ary 12.  1984  legislative  elections  permitted 
widespread  fraud.  Persons  could  register  in 
the  same  district  under  more  than  one 
name.  After  registration  it  was  possible  for  a 
candidate's  organization  to  "buy  up  "  a 
number  of  voter  registration  cards  and 
simply  vote  them  on  election  day. 

On  election  day.  February  12,  1984.  there 
were  309  candidates  for  the  59  legislative 
seats  in  the  Haitian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Of  those  candidates  known  to  knowledgea- 
ble observers,  none  were  considered  opposed 
to  or  even  independent  of  the  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment. However.  U.S.  diplomatic  person- 
nel asserted  that  one  candidate  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  regime,  and  repeatedly  cited 
his  candidacy  as  evidence  that  these  elec- 
tions were  legitimate.  This  candidate.  Serge 
Beaulieu.  ran  against  the  incumbent  in  the 
small  city  of  Cavaillon  in  southern  Haiti. 
Embassy  officials  said  that  the  fate  of  Beau- 
lieus  candidacy  would  indicate  whether  the 
Haitian  Government  was  actually  making  a 
serious  effort  to  conduct  meaningful  elec- 
tions. 

In  fact,  Beaulieu's  "independent"  cam- 
paign was  continually  harassed.  In  the  days 
just  prior  to  the  election,  his  headquarters 
were  twice  ran.sacked.  He  and  some  of  his 
supporters  were  threatened  with  arrest. 
Beaulieu's  car  was  riddled  with  bullets  and 
he  was  forced  eventually  to  seek  sanctuary 
in  a  convent  the  day  before  the  elections, 
along  with  a  Newsweek  correspondent 
whose  driver  and  translator  had  been  arrest- 
ed earlier  that  day.  Beaulieu  was  not  elect- 
ed. 

Several  days  after  the  elections,  newly  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Ambassador  Clayton 
McManaway  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
elections  were  not  democratic.  He  added. 
"We  were  disappointed  that  in  some  areas 
such  as  Cavaillon  and  Gros  Morne  the  elec- 
toral process  was  not  respected,  that  .some 
candidates  were  not  allowed  to  freely  cam- 
paign, and  that  in  some  instances  foreign 
observers  were  restricted  in  their  access  to 
the  electoral  process."* 
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ANATOMY  OF  A  COPOUT:  THE 
VOTE  ON  MINING  NICARA- 
GUAN  HARBORS 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  House  about  to  follow  the 
Senate's  lead  in  committing  the  folly 
of  passing  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  waters,  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  editorial   from  the 


April  12,  1984.  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
regret  that  it  will  be  heeded  by  too  few 
of  my  fellow  Members,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  have  it  in  the  Record. 

It  is,  I  think,  significant  to  note  that 
these  mines  are  "small  acoustical  de- 
vices that  make  enough  noise  to  scare 
ship  captains  but  are  not  likely  to  sink 
a  ship.  "  Thus,  they  are  hardly  the 
fiendish  weapons  that  some  would 
have  us  believe. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  Both  in- 
creased Cuban  arms  transfers  and  an 
ongoing  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  to 
spread  Marxist  rule  in  this  hemi- 
sphere will  be  undiminished  unless  our 
Government  takes  firm  steps  to 
counter  them.  Why  else  would  there 
have  been  applause  in  the  Kremlin 
last  night  when  the  Senate  vote  was 
announced? 

The  big  prize  is  Mexico,  and  if  we 
simply  leave  Central  America  to  its 
fate,  before  this  century  is  out  Mexico 
will  be  either  controlled  by  the  Marx- 
ist element  or  in  the  throes  of  a  civil 
war  that  will  make  the  present  activity 
in  Central  America  pale  by  compari- 
son. And  if  that  comes  to  pass,  what 
will  those  who  vote  for  this  resolution 
say  then,  and  what  will  they  have  by 
their  action  contributed  to  that  state 
of  affairs  by  espousing  what  can  only 
be  called  a  myopic  policy? 

Anatomy  of  a  Copout 

The  Senate's  84-12  vote  dissociating  itself 
from  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  is 
being  widely  billed  as  a  major  foreign-policy 
embarrassment  for  Ronald  Reagan.  It's  em- 
barrassing all  right,  but  the  red  faces  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Republican  Senate  lead- 
ers, who  were  rolled  up  once  again  by  the 
congressional  left  wing. 

Lets  set  the  stage  for  this  vote.  Way  back 
in  the  1960s,  Congress  voted  a  resolution 
.saying  there  would  be  no  more  Cubas  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  There  was  a  brief  digres- 
sion from  this  policy  when  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration embraced  a  liveand-let-live  ap- 
proach to  what  the  Ru.ssians  call  "wars  of 
national  liberation."  The  Carleriles  aided 
and  abetted  the  overthrow  of  Somoza,  only 
to  have  it  dawn  on  them  a  short  while  later 
that  the  Marxist-Leninist  Sandinistas  had 
seized  control  of  the  revolution  from  Somo- 
za's  democratic  adversaries.  Guided  and  sup- 
ported by  Cuba,  the  Sandinistas  set  about  to 
turn  Nicaragua  into  just  what  Congress  had 
solemnly  resolved  would  never  be  permitted. 
That  process  is  by  now  well  advanced,  and 
the  Cubans  and  their  friends  are  working 
earnestly  on  similar  takeovers  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  other  Central  American  states. 

Partly  becau.se  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's well-displayed  foreign-policy  naivete. 
America's  voters  chucked  it  out  in  1980. 
Under  Ronald  Reagan,  the  U.S.  reverted  to 
what  in  general  had  been  U.S.  foreign  policy 
since  Harry  Truman.  It's  called  "contain- 
ment. "  or  steady  resistance  to  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  power  and  influ- 
ence around  the  globe. 

That  policy  continues  the  efforts  begun 
even  in  the  Carter  administration,  to  pre- 
vent the  communists  from  toppling  El  Sal- 
vador. It  attempts  to  protect  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  from  Nicaraguan  subversion  and 
intimidation.    And    it    attempts    to    bring 


enough  pressure  to  bear  on  Nicaragua  to 
force  the  Sandinistas  to  cut  their  ties  with 
the  Russians  and  Cubans  and  accept  the 
democratic,  pluralistic  form  of  government 
they  promised  when  the  U.S.  helped  them 
topple  Somoza.  The  bipartisan  Kissinger 
Commission  embraced  that  policy.  It  is  also 
accepted  privately,  if  not  publicly,  by  most 
serious  policy  analysts  in  Washington,  what- 
ever their  political  affiliation.  For  that 
matter,  the  same  Senate  that  passed  Sen. 
Kennedy's  non-binding  resolution  on  the 
mines  had  just  taken  a  bipartisan  stance 
against  a  whole  series  of  binding  resolutions 
he  presented  to  tie  the  president's  hands  in 
Central  America. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  mining.  The  CIA. 
with  the  knowledge  of  and  funding  by  Con- 
gress, has  for  some  time  now  aided  several 
armed  Nicaraguan  groups  that  are  trying  to 
force  the  Sandinistas  to  accept  pluralism. 
These  armies,  with  a  total  manpower  of 
nearly  20.000.  have  not  only  directly  en- 
gaged the  Sandinistas  in  battle,  but  have 
adopted  tactics  that  have  long  been  used  by 
the  left  in  Central  America,  specifically  at- 
tacks on  the  economic  infrastructure. 

The  mining,  of  Nicaraguan  ports,  through 
which  the  economically  destitute  Sandinis- 
tas get  both  civilian  and  military  supplies, 
was  part  of  this  process.  The  mines  are 
small  acoustical  devices  that  make  enough 
noise  to  scare  ship  captains  but  are  not 
likely  to  sink  a  ship.  Indeed,  five  ships  have 
triggered  the  mines  and  none  has  sunk.  The 
mining  operation  was  "apparently  complet- 
ed two  weeks  ago.  The  .sense  of  the  Senate" 
is  that  funding  a  guerrilla  war  is  OK,  but 
these  mines  violate  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules. 

The  administration  caused  itself  all  this 
latest  embarra.s.sment  not  by  concealing  CIA 
involvement  in  the  mining,  which  it  prob- 
ably could  have  done,  but  by  attempting  to 
keep  Congress  informed.  Under  the  agreed- 
upon  rules  for  this  sort  of  thing,  briefings  of 
congressional  committees  on  clandestine  op- 
erations are  suppcsed  to  be  secret.  The  ad- 
ministration briefed  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  which  is 
headed  by  Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  the  chief  House  critics  of  the 
administration's  Central  American  policy.  A 
few  hours  later,  the  story  was  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Newspapers  receiving  this 
leaked  information  of  course  followed  the 
unwritten  rules  of  that  game,  which  specify 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  every- 
thing except  the  motive  of  the  source. 

Senate  intelligence  committee  chairman 
Barry  Goldw'ater  couldn't  remember  being 
briefed  at  all,  although  some  of  his  col- 
leagues thought  maybe  they  had  been.  He 
was  furious.  The  Sandinistas  hired  U.S. 
lawyer  Abram  Chayes  (the  husband  of  An- 
tonia  Chayes,  who  was  deputy  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  under  Mr.  Carter)  to  help 
them  fight  the  U.S.  in  the  World  Court. 
Sen.  Kennedy,  fresh  from  his  defeats  with 
substantive  measures,  drafted  a  non-binding 
amendment  .so  that  senators  could  have  a 
cheap  vote.  This  adroit  move  was  singed 
onto  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker  and 
a  herd  of  other  Republicans,  much  to  the 
glee  of  the  congre.ssional  left. 

So  while  the  Senate  has  not  accepted  any 
substantive  responsibility,  it  has  put  itself 
on  record  against  supporting  a  group  of 
brave  Nicaraguans  fighting  attempts  to  set 
up  a  new  Cuba— attemps  heavily  supported 
by  the  old  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union.  East 
Germany,  the  whole  gang.  The  Nicaraguan 
anti-Communists  may  succeed  anyway.  But 
if  they  don't,  the  Sandinistas  will  consoli- 
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date  their  revolution  and  continue  trying  to 
topple  their  neighbors.  When  this  gets  bad 
enough,  it  will  take  more  than  a  few  CIA  ad- 
vi,sers  to  !;top  it.  We  will  all  wistfully  look 
back  to  the  days  when  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body  felt  it  could  afford  to  work 
itself  into  high  dudgeon  over  what  will 
then  seem  moderate  and  careful  measures.* 


BIRMINGHAM/JEFFERSON  COUN- 
TY ACADEMIC  ALL  STARS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
performance  of  two  teams  of  high 
school  students  from  the  Birmingham 
and  Jefferson  County  public  school 
systems  in  the  1984  National  Academic 
Superbowl  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  gives 
us  not  only  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them,  but  also,  good  reason  to  be  posi- 
tive about  our  school's  ability  to  pre- 
pare our  young  people  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  will  face  them  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  quest  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, ,so  important  to  our  economic 
growth  and  future  job  opportunities, 
is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  academic 
performance  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  They  and  their  school  systems 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  em- 
phasis on  academic  excellence. 

The  citywide  team  of  high  school 
students  from  the  Birmingham  public 
school  system,  after  defeating  nine 
other  school  systems  and  winning  the 
preliminary  competition,  finished  a 
close  second  in  the  finals.  This  was  a 
particularly  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  the  second  time  students  from 
the  Birmingham  school  system  have 
competed  in  the  competition.  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Education  Terrel  Bell  and 
Jim  Coyne,  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  were  among  those  in  the 
audience  in  Jacksonville  who  watched 
our  academic  all  stars  compete. 

Included  among  the  high  school  stu- 
dents from  Birmingham  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Academic  Superbowl  were 
David  Whitefield  and  Robert  Gregg 
from  Huffman  High  School,  Richard 
White  and  Richey  Halphen  of  Ramsay 
Alternative  High,  Calvin  Johnson  of 
Phillips  High,  William  Bryars  of 
Ensley  High,  and  Kevin  Powe  of 
Parker  High. 

A  second  area  team,  representing 
the  Jefferson  County  school  system, 
also  participated  in  the  Jacksonville 
competition.  Although  they  did  not 
reach  the  final  round  of  competition, 
these  students  beat  out  other  county 
high  schools  in  order  to  reach  the 
Jacksonville  finals,  and  they  deserve 
our  commendation  for  their  outstand- 
ing showing  in  this  national  academic 
competition.  The  students  on  that 
team,     all     from     Gardendale     High 
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School,  were  Cheryl  Moman,  Phyllis 
Gamble,  Rod  Hardiman,  Brian  Ander- 
son, Ginger  Ramsey,  and  Tim  Green. 

As  a  recent  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
editorial  saluting  these  young  people 
pointed  out,  it  is  important  that  our 
schools  enhance  our  children's  ability 
to  find  solutions  in  an  accurate  and 
expedient  manner  to  questions  that 
often  have  no  readymade  answers.  We 
face  an  urgent  need  for  new,  trained 
minds  to  carry  us  through  these  rapid- 
ly changing  economic  times  and  over 
the  competition  of  other  scientifically 
and  technologically  advanced  nations. 

Our  efforts  today  to  help  the  youth 
of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  become 
assets  to  our  communities.  States,  and 
Nation  will  determine  our  place  among 
world  powers  and  our  quality  of  life 
tomorrow. 

I  commend  all  of  the  yough  in  Birm- 
ingham and  Jefferson  County  who 
represented  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Alabama  so  well  at  the  Na- 
tional Academic  Superbowl  in  Jack- 
sonville. And  we  all  should  especially 
.salute  the  parents  involved,  so  vital  to 
a  healthy  school  system,  and  our 
school  systems,  for  giving  priority  to 
academic  achievement. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  editorial 
which  salutes  these  young  people  and 
notes  the  importance  of  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  academic  pursuits  to  our 
Nation's  future: 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Apr.  7, 
1984] 

Academic  Stars 

A  proper  education  does  more  than  teach 
how  to  answer  specific  questions  within  a 
given  amount  of  time.  It  teaches  methods 
for  discovering  solutions  to  problems  that 
have  no  clear-cut  answers  and  even  how  to 
formulate  proper  questions  in  the  first 
place. 

But  developing  the  ability  to  respond 
quickly  to  questions  provides  the  base  from 
which  these  higher  goals  can  be  reached. 
That  is  what  makes  events  like  the  recent 
Invitational  Academic  Bowl  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  so  praiseworthy. 

Not  only  do  the  participants  learn  many 
bits  of  information  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test and  practice  the  verbal  abilities  that 
they  will  need  later  in  life,  but  the  attention 
the  competition  receives  serves  as  a  useful 
counterweight  to  the  more  frequent  atten- 
tion paid  to  athletic  competitions.  The  idea 
that  one  can  earn  trophies  for  academic 
achievement  is  an  important  one  for  young 
people  who  are  not  atliletically  inclined. 

This  Years  Academic  Bowl  was  the 
second  in  which  high  school  students  from 
the  Birmingham  school  system  competed. 
The  all-star  team  did  better  than  anybody 
expected,  finishing  a  close  second  to  the 
champions  from  Duval  County,  the  host 
team. 

Robert  Gregg  and  David  Whitfield,  both 
of  Huffman  High:  Richey  Halphen  and 
Richard  White,  both  of  Ramsay  High; 
Calvin  Johnson.  Phillips  High;  Kevin  Powe, 
Parker  High;  and  William  Bryars  of  Ensley 
High  should  be  proud  of  their  achievement. 
We  know  we  share  the  pride  of  their  par- 
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ents  and  teachers  in  this  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  accomplish- 
ments o'  a  second  area  team,  which  repre- 
sented the  Jefferson  County  school  system. 
The  team  from  Gardendale  High  School  is 
the  first  from  the  county  system  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Jacksonville  competition.  It  was 
eliminated  in  earlier  competition. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  trip,  Gardendale 
had  to  win  in  competition  with  other  county 
high  schools.  Cheryl  Moman.  Phyllis 
Gamble.  Rod  Hardiman.  Brian  Anderson. 
Ginger  Ramsey  and  Tim  Green  deserve  con- 
gratulations for  this  performance  and  for 
paving  the  way  for  future  teams  from  the 
county  system. 

The  members  of  both  teams  represent  the 
very  best  of  the  rising  generation.* 


THE    MINING    OF    NICARAGUA'S 
HARBORS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  U.S.  Government 
backed  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors. 
As  all  Members  of  the  House  are  now 
aware,  the  mining  of  three  Nicaraguan 
harbors— Puerto  Sandino  and  Puerto 
Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  El 
Bluff  on  the  Atlantic— began  in  early 
February  of  this  year.  Only  this  week, 
however,  did  we  learn  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  CIA.  with  the 
consent  of  the  President  and  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Defense,  had  a  direct 
role  in  the  planting  of  these  mines. 
That  means  that  once  again  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  embarked  on  a  course  of  "cowboy 
diplomacy"  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  role  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  planting  these  mines  has 
opened  a  chapter  in  the  history  books 
of  international  law.  I  know  of  no 
nation.  Communist  or  non-Commu- 
nist, that  has  planted  mines  in  the 
waters  and  harbors  of  a  nation  with 
which  it  was  not  at  war.  While  I  am 
not  implying  that  such  mining  would 
have  been  right  or  justified.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  considered,  but  decid- 
ed against  mining  harbors  in  North 
Vietnam.  Mining  was  carried  out  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  some  years 
later,  but  the  Vietnam  War  had  long 
since  become  a  major  conflict.  At  least 
we  had  U.S.  Troops  committed  to 
combat  in  Northern  Vietnam.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Nicaragua. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has 
shown  a  lack  of  concern  and  respect 
for  Congress  by  not  informing  Mem- 
bers of  the  CIA's  role  in  the  mining 
operations.  I  serve  on  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
learned  of  this  Government's  role 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  New- 
York  Times.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  was 
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unaware  of  our  Government's  role  in 
the  mining  operations.  By  now.  we  are 
all  familiar  with  Senator  Goldwaters 
scorching  letter  to  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Casey. 

Administration  sources  substantiate 
this  action  by  stating  that  mines  were 
planted  to  harass  the  Sandinistas. 
However,  these  mines  are.  in  reality, 
harassing  commercial  shippers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  mines, 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  sink 
ships,  pose  a  threat  to  the  safe  passage 
of  ships  sailing  in  an  out  of  the  Nica- 
raguan harbors  previously  mentioned. 

To  date.  12  ships  under  six  national 
flags  have  been  damaged  by  the  mines. 
These  include  foreign-registered 
freighters,  vessels,  tankers,  and  ships 
from  Panama,  Liberia,  and  Japan.  One 
of  the  ships  was  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  5  soviet  sailors  were  in- 
jured. At  least  two  Nicaraguan  fishing 
boats  have  been  blown  up  with  two 
Nicaraguan  fishermen  killed  and  many 
others  injured.  What  happens  if  a 
mine  sinks  a  ship  and  lives  are  lost— 
possibly  a  ship  belonging  to  one  of  this 
Nations  allies?  What  if  a  Soviet  ship  is 
sunk?  How  will  the  administration  jus- 
tify and  explain  such  an  unlawful  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  painfully  re- 
member the  tragic  Soviet  downing  of 
Korean  Airlines  Flight  007  last  Sep- 
tember. Over  250  innocent  lives  were 
lost  in  that  tragedy.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration condemned,  and  rightful- 
ly so,  this  act  of  war  and  aggression. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  criticized  and 
condemned  by  the  entire  world  com- 
munity not  only  for  violating  air  travel 
routes  long  recognized  and  respected 
by  the  world  community,  but  also  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  situation  was 
handled.  I  see  no  difference  in  the  crit- 
icism being  leveled  against  the  United 
States  for  planting  mines  in  the  har- 
bors of  Nicaragua  and  that  directed  at 
the  Soviet  Union  for  shooting  down  a 
passenger  airliner  flying  in  interna- 
tional air  space.  Both  actions  were  a 
blatant  violation  of  international  law. 
Both  also  demonstrated  a  lack  of  re- 
spect of  civilian  life. 

Yesterday  morning.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Kenneth  Dam  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  When  asked  how  many 
U.S.  allies  have  condemned  the  United 
States  for  planting  the  mines.  Mr. 
Dam  stated  that  he  knew  of  such  criti- 
cism only  from  Great  Britain.  I  would 
venture  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
either  Secretary  Dam  was  either  mis- 
informed or  ignorant  of  the  facts. 
Every  major  newspaper  of  the  world 
has  reported  that  Canada  and  France 
have  also  joined  Great  Britain  in  con- 
demning the  United  States  for  this 
action.  We  all  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  have  offered  Nica- 
ragua assistance  in  cleaning  their  har- 
bors of  the  mines. 

This  action  by  the  administration 
disturbs  and  saddens  me.  The  mining 
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of  Nicaraguan  harbors,  without  any 
known  warning  to  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world,  is  a  clear  and  out- 
right violation  of  every  basic  principle 
of  respect  for  international  law  and 
order.  In  true  'outlaw  "  fashion,  our 
"cowboy "  President  has  turned  his 
back  on  the  recognized  values  and 
honorable  traditions  to  which  this 
Nation  has  sought  to  adhere  to  in  the 
past.  No  longer  will  the  nations  of  the 
world  look  upon  the  United  States  as 
the  law  abiding  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  was 
asked  his  thoughts  on  a  nonbinding 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  U.S.  funds  should  be 
used  in  support  of  mining  Nicaragua's 
harbors.  This  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support.  And  in  typical  Ronald 
Reagan  fashion,  the  President  stated: 
"I  have  no  problems  with  it  as  long  as 
it  is  nonbinding.  "  Regardless  of 
whether  the  resolution  is  binding  or 
nonbinding.  it  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  and  soon  I  will  venture  to 
say,  the  sense  of  the  House,  that  the 
President  was  wrong  to  approve  such 
mining. 

Last  week  when  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  were  debating  whether  the 
United  States  should  send  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  for  terror  or 
sabotage,  the  CIA  was  using  funds  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Congress  to 
mine  the  harbors  and  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua.  An  amendment 
that  would  have  barred  usage  of  U.S. 
aid  for  "acts  of  sabotage  or  terrorism  " 
was  rejected.  Last  week.  U.S.  person- 
nel were  themselves  engaged  in  acts  of 
terror  and  sabotage  in  Nicaragua. 

When  I  think  of  President  Reagan's 
Central  America  policy,  what  comes  to 
mind  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  "Where  Do 
We  Go  From  Here:  Chaos  or  Commu- 
nity? "  Under  this  administration.  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America  is  in 
chaos.  By  this  action,  we  have  disrupt- 
ed and  insulted  the  international  com- 
munity. And  it  will  not  surprise  me  if 
President  Reagan  somehow  attempts 
to  put  the  blame  for  the  mining  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  blamed  Congress  for 
his  failed  Middle  East  policy,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  gave  him  every- 
thing he  asked  for.  Mark  my  word.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  heat  intensifies  on  the 
President  for  this  action,  he  will  once 
again  point  his  finger  at  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  we  played  no 
role  in  the  minings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  our  Cen- 
tral American  policy,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  thp.l  peace  will  not 
and  cannot  be  achieved  through  in- 
creased military  aid— especially  if  that 
aid  is  not  being  used  by  or  for  those  in- 
tended. It  is  this  type  of  reckless  U.S. 
policy  in  the  region  that  has  prevent- 
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ed  a  lasting  cease-fire  and  negotiated 
settlement.  It  is  this  misguided  policy 
that  has  prevented  our  Government 
from  putting  real  pressure  on  the  mur- 
derers, the  corrupt  and  the  antidemo- 
cratic elements  in  the  Salvadoran 
Army  and  security  forces,  and  forced 
their  removal  from  power.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  needs  to  revise 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America  and  will  work  to  insure  this 
end.  And  as  a  concerned  Member  of 
Congress.  I  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  end  the  CIAs 
role  in  mining  Nicaragua's  harbors.* 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
BUSINESS  WEEK 

HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week.  April  15-21.  is  "National  Educa- 
tion for  Business  Week"— NEBW. 
Thirteen  national  organizations  in- 
volved in  business  education  have,  for 
the  past  5  years,  sponsored  NEBW  in 
an  effort  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  important  role  business  educa- 
tion plays  in  furthering  and  sustaining 
a  healthy  economy  within  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommittee.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  204.  a  resolution  to 
declare  a  specific  week  in  April  as  Na- 
tional Education  for  Business  Week. 
Other  cosponsors,  including  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Coleman,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  have  joined  me 
in  recognizing  NEBW  and  those  in- 
volved in  business  education. 

Throughout  this  Nation's  history, 
the  contributions  of  men  and  women 
in  business  support  occupations  have 
been  vital  in  keeping  our  Nations 
businesses  running  smoothly.  Today, 
the  rapid  scientific  and  technological 
advancement  of  our  society  and  the 
changing  nature  of  our  economy  con- 
tinue to  create  challenges  for  these 
members  of  the  business  community. 
An  extremely  important  part  in  meet- 
ing these  challenges  is  the  commit- 
ment of  the  business  education  com- 
munity to  prepare  people  for  entry 
into  the  work  world  of  tomorrow. 

According  to  a  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
jobs  opening  up  between  now  and  1985 
will  require  some  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  beyond  high  school.  Sec- 
retaries, bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
laboratory  technicians,  specialists  in 
marketing  and  merchandising— the 
people  who  compose  the  backbone  of 
the  American  business  community- 
will  rely  more  than  ever  before  on  the 
strength     of     business    education     to 
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adapt  to  the  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions of  business  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution of  business  educators  focuses 
attention  on  the  needs  of  workers 
whose  practical  training  and  skills  are 
basic  to  the  future  of  business.  Stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  business 
people,  and  Government  officials  will 
be  reminded  that  the  demand  for 
trained  workers  in  business  continues 
to  be  high.  Attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  contributions  that  business 
schools  and  colleges  make  to  the  com- 
munity. Sponsorship  of  contests  for 
business  students,  organization  of 
open  houses  for  business  representa- 
tives, and  the  strengthening  of  the  re- 
lationship between  schools  and  other 
academic  institutions  are  among  the 
many  activities  that  National  Educa- 
tion for  Business  Week  will  promote. 

In  view  of  the  economic  challenges 
facing  this  country  and  of  the  vital 
contribution  that  business  educators 
make  to  the  well-bring  of  business, 
commercial,  and  governmental  life  in 
America,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  contributions  of  business  edu- 
cators be  recognized.  Today  I  salute 
them  and  the  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  business  support  occupations. 
NEBW  Sponsoring  Organizations 

Administrative  Management  Society. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Classroom  Educators  of  Business  and 
Office  Education. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Business  Educa- 
tion State  Supervisors. 

National  Association  of  Business  Teacher 
Education. 

National  As.sociation  of  Supervisors  of 
Business  Education. 

National  Business  Education  Association. 

National  Shorthand  Reporters  Associa- 
tion. 

Office  Education  As.sociation. 

Professional  Secretaries  International.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON. 
LEVINE 


MEL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  testimony  on 
H.R.  1510,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983,  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  April  11. 
1984.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  com- 
mittee completes  its  deliberations  it 
will  conclude  that  because  of  the  seri- 
ous flaws  contained  in  H.R.  1510.  it 
will  not  be  granted  a  rule  at  this  time. 
The  testimony  follows: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  voice  my  objections  to  the  Immi- 
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gration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  and 
to  comment  on  the  rule  being  drafted  to  set 
the  parameters  of  debate  for  the  bill. 

H.R.  1510  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
bills  facing  Congress.  Responsible  reform  of 
our  immigration  laws  is  long  overdue.  Even 
the  most  ardent  and  vocal  opponents  of  this 
legislation  see  the  need  for  fair,  responsible 
control  of  undocumented  immigration.  I 
have  tremendous  respect  for  Congrre.s&man 
Mazzoli  and  all  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  working  towards  solving  this  com- 
plex problem. 

Despite  the  need  for  immigration  reform 
we  must  not  rush  to  pa.ss  a  bill  in  order  lo 
say  thai  we  have  dealt  >vith  the  problem. 
Our  paramount  responsibility  is  to  enact  a 
law  which  is  fair,  humane  and  takes  into  ac- 
count the  concerns  of  tho.se  who  will  be 
most  affected  by  the  bill.  H.R.  1510  does  not 
meet  these  requirements,  nor  is  the  political 
climate  at  this  time  conducive  to  passing 
such  a  reform  measure. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  a  rule  should  be 
granted  by  this  committee,  since  anything 
we  pass  will  be  revised  again  in  conference 
committee  and  will  further  be  guided  by  the 
need  to  maintain  this  cost-conscious  and 
ideologically  con.servative  administrations 
support.  Even  amendments  adopted  by  this 
House  to  correct  the  flaws  in  this  legislation 
will  be  rendered  meaningle.ss  because  in  con- 
ference we  would  face  a  Senate  bill  which  is 
far  more  restrictive  than  ours. 

However,  given  this  committee's  intent  to 
grant  a  rule.  I  urge  you  to  grant  an  open 
rule  so  that  we  can  move  forward  into  con- 
ference committee  with  the  best  po.ssible 
bill.  Moreover,  all  attempts  to  limit  debate 
time  and  amendments  would  restrict  Mem- 
bers' time  to  fully  present  debate  and  re- 
solve the  issues  presented  b.v  the  current 
legislation. 

I  am  here  today  because  H.R.  1510  is  un- 
acceptable in  its  present  form.  This  bill 
makes  sweeping  reforms  of  our  immigration 
laws.  H.R.  1510  contains  many  serious  and 
fundamental  flaws.  Its  approval  by  this 
House  will  threaten  the  rights  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  employ- 
er sanctions  are  the  most  effective  way  to 
end  illegal  immigration,  hence,  they  are  the 
cornerstone  of  the  legislation.  If  H.R.  1510 
becomes  law.  employers  who  hire  an  undoc- 
umented worker  face  the  threat  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

These  employer  sanctions  will  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  illegal  immigration, 
but  it  will  certainly  result  in  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  discrimination  against  a 
broad  cross  section  of  American  workers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  that  employers 
will  find  it  much  safer  and  easier  to  routine- 
ly pass  over  any  job  applications  with  His- 
panic surnames  than  to  risk  the  penalties 
the  employer  sanctions  seek  to  impose.  Cur- 
rent anti-discrimination  laws  will  not  ade- 
quately protect  workers  from  this  discrimi- 
nation and  the  remedies  we  propose  can 
only  deal  with  the  problem  after  the  fact. 

The  Kindness  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  elimi- 
nates all  record-keeping  requirements.  This 
removes  the  ability  of  the  fair  employment 
agencies  at  both  Federal  and  State  levels  to 
determine  whether  discrimination  is  occur- 
ring. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting H-2  guestworker  program  as  proposed 
under  H.R.  1510.  Expansion  of  this  program 
is  contradictory  to  the  bill's  intent  of  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  undocumented  workers  to 
the  United  States.  These  provisions  would 
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establish  a  permanent  large-scale  guest 
guestworker  program  by  expanding  and 
streamlining  the  current  H-2  regulatory 
program. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  approval  of  the  Panetta/ 
Morrison  amendment  which  would  allow  for 
the  creation  of  yet  another  temporary 
guestworker  program.  The  protections  avail- 
able to  foreign  workers  are  even  less  mean- 
ingful than  those  of  the  discredited  bracero 
program.  These  changes  will  cost  American 
farmworkers  benefits  they  have  worked 
hard  to  acquire.  The  impact  of  the  Panetta/ 
Morrison  amendment  would  be  devastating 
in  terms  of  the  modest  progress  American 
farmworkers  have  made  and  will  seriously 
undermine  future  attempts  to  organize  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 

The  H-2  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  Pa- 
netta/Morrison  amendment  are  another  at- 
tempt to  codify  existing  exploitation  and  de- 
humanization  of  illegals.  Either  of  these  ini- 
tiatives will  increase  unemployment  among 
American  migrant  farmworkers  and  will 
result  in  continued  deterioration  of  the 
working,  housing,  and  health  conditions 
facing  the  migrant  workers  of  America. 

An  important  and  necessary  element  of 
any  immigration  bill  must  be  a  legalization 
program.  Although  the  bill  does  contain 
such  a  program,  the  requirements  are  am- 
biguous, because  only  a  small  percentage  of 
undocumented  aliens  will  be  able  to  qualify 
or  demonstrate  their  eligibility  for  legal 
status. 

We  must  resolve  these  problems  before  we 
can  in  good  faith.  pa.ss  any  immigration 
reform.  The  complex  issues  and  problems 
which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  this  bill  de- 
serve a  more  complete  analysis. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4909.  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  Act  of  1984.  Thi.s  bill  repre- 
sents a  more  equitable  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  cau.sed  by  illegal  immigration, 
and  when  this  bill  receives  the  serious  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  we  will  be  in  a  far 
better  position  to  pass  an  immigration 
reform  bill. 

In  summation.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
earlier  statement  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  allow  H.R.  1510  to  move  forward. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  mo  to  appear  before 
you  today.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  FRITZ 
BROMBERGER 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  28.  1984,  Dr.  Fritz 
Bromberger  will  retire  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  the  Congress  to  join  me, 
with  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
in  expressing  our  deep  appreciation  to 
this  outstanding  human  being  for  his 
service  to  his  school,  community,  State 
and  Nation. 

Dr.  Bromberger  began  his  long 
career  in  the  field  of  education  at 
Kemper  Military  School  in  Boonville. 
Mo.,  after  receiving  his  AB  from  Knox 
College  and  his  MA  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1941.  His  teaching  was 
interrupted  by  military  service  in  1943 
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when  he  served  in  both  the  Royal  Air 
Force  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps.  He 
was  a  pilot  for  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand. 

In  1946  he  joined  the  staff  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  leaving  there 
to  settle  at  the  University  of  Redlands 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Bromberger.  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  a  professor  of 
literature,  has  chaired  the  English  de- 
partment, served  as  director  of  the 
ABLE  student  program  and  acted  as 
division  director  for  the  university. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  written 
several  articles  dealing  with  poetry 
and  literary  criticism, 

F>rofessor  Bromberger's  nonacademic 
pursuits  include  active  involvement  in 
the  Redlands  Symphony,  various  com- 
munity activities  and  horticulture. 
The  Doctor's  interest  in  music  devel- 
oped in  1931.  at  the  age  of  13  years, 
when  he  wanted  to  entertain  himself 
during  the  depression.  Since  then,  his 
expertise  has  grown  steadily.  In  1950 
he  helped  form  the  Redlands  Sympho- 
ny and  has  played  his  viola  for  the 
first  20  years  in  the  Redlands  Sym- 
phony, and  has  played  the  violin  ever 
since.  In  its  productions.  He  is  a  fine 
musician  and  has  the  longest  continu- 
ing service  in  the  orchestra. 

This  multitalented  man  has  encour- 
aged young  men  and  women  to  devel- 
op their  minds  through  literature  and 
appreciate  the  masters  through  his 
music.  Many  of  his  former  students 
an-  now  prominent  citizens  and  arc 
making  significant  contributions.  Dr. 
Bromberger  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  high  quality  of  educators  that 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues.  Dr. 
Fredrick  Bromberger  a  truly  remarka- 
ble man  who  has,  through  his  selfless 
years  of  hard  work,  contributed  to  his 
world  in  a  most  beneficial  way.» 

UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  CITRUS 
TRADE 

HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  received  encouraging  news 
from  our  trade  negotiators.  The  Japa- 
nese have  agreed  to  increased  quotas 
on  citrus  and  beef  imports  from  the 
United  States.  I  think  Ambassador 
Brock  and  his  team  deserve  our  con- 
gratulations for  their  efforts  and  per- 
severance. In  addition,  the  Florida 
Citrus  industry  has  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  our  Government  trade  rep- 
resentatives for  a  number  of  years  to 
crack  the  Japanese  market.  While  we 
are  all  appreciative  of  the  strides  that 
have  been  made,  much  more  needs  to 
be  accomplished  with  citrus  trade. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Florida's  10th 
Congressional  District  lies  in  the  west 
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central  portion  of  the  State— it  is  the 
heart  of  the  Citrus  Belt,  and  is  the 
largest  citrus  producing  area  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  my  election  to 
Congress  in  1976.  I  was  in  the  banking 
business  in  Florida,  during  which  lime 
I  helped  to  finance  many  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  citrus  industry.  As  a  result.  I 
have  come  to  know  the  industry  quite 
well  not  only  from  a  financial  perspec- 
tive, but  from  the  marketing  and  trade 
aspects  as  well. 

I  know  only  too  well  what  an  ardous 
road  we  travel  when  talking  trade  with 
the  Japanese.  Since  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  have  worked  with  our 
trade  negotiators  pressing  them  to 
support  total  liberalization  of  the 
citrus  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Citrus  quickly  became,  for  the 
American  people,  a  major  symbolic 
issue— a  benchmark  indicator  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  commit  itself  the  principles  of 
free  and  fair  trade  between  friends. 

In  1978.  I  went  to  Tokyo  to  address 
the  Interparliamentary  Symposium.  I 
believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  what 
our  Government  and  the  citrus  indus- 
try want  is  the  complete  and  total 
elimination  of  quotas  on  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh  oranges,  orange  juice  and 
grapefruit  into  Japan.  The  existing 
quotas  arc  quite  simply  and  clearly,  il- 
legal under  GATT. 

At  the  time  of  the  symposium  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  Japanese  which 
called  for  blending  of  the  Japanese 
produced  Mikan  juice,  which  by  itself 
does  not  make  a  platable  juice  drink, 
with  the  U.S.  product.  Recognizing 
that  their  domestic  concentrate  is  in- 
adequate, the  Japanese  allowed  a 
minimal  increase  in  imported  frozen 
concentrate  during  the  period  1980- 
83— from  5,000  tons  to  6,500  tons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  agreement  the 
Government  of  Japan  will  increase 
their  quota  for  orange  juice  by  500 
tons  per  year— 7.000  tons  in  1984  up  to 
8.500  by  1987. 

The  previous  agreement,  negotiated 
in  January  1978,  specified  that  Japan 
would  import  up  to  82.000  metric  tons 
of  oranges  by  1983.  The  new  agree- 
ment provides  an  increase  to  93.000 
metric  tons  in  1984,  104,000  metric 
tons  in  1985,  115,000  in  1986,  and  will 
end  in  1987  with  the  importation  of 
126,000  metric  tons  of  oranges. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  have 
always  utilized  an  intricate  system  of 
import  licensing,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  exporter  and,  often  extremely 
lucrative  for  the  importer.  The  agree- 
ment negotiated  this  week  provides 
that  the  Government  of  Japan  will 
fully  liberalize  its  grapefruit  juice 
import  regime  on  April  1,  1986.  In  the 
interim,  licenses  will  be  required  for 
imports,  but  any  request  for  a  license 
for  any  amount  of  grapefruit  juice  will 
be  granted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  December  of  1983, 
the  Florida  and  Texas  citrus  industries 
suffered  devastating  back-to-back 
freezes. 

The  domestic  industry  has  been 
challenged  by  subsidized  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Brazil. 

Growth  has  been  hindered  by  per- 
sistent pests  and  diseases.  And.  despite 
these  adversities,  the  citrus  industry 
has  taken  the  risks  necessary  to 
become  a  competitive  force  in  the 
world  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  additional 
trade  value  gained  from  these  annual 
quota  increases  above  the  current  level 
will  be  about  $100  million.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  citrus  industry  is  obviously 
far  greater.  Several  years  ago.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  United  States-Japanese 
trade  relations  were  blatantly  biased 
against  us  given  the  virtually  unre- 
stricted access  of  major  Japanese 
products  to  our  markets.  They  have 
signed  GATT.  and  it  is  time  they  lived 
up  to  it.  Their  continuing  quotas  on 
citrus  are  illegal. 

The  message  is  clear  that  we  are 
making  progress  and  Japan  is  indicat- 
ing some  willingness  to  commit  it.self 
to  the  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade 
with  the  United  States.  I.  for  one.  do 
not  intend  to  let  up  on  the  pressure 
for  total  liberalization  of  citrus  im- 
ports.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUALITY  FOR 
WOMEN 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  women 
have  made  tremendous  strides  over 
the  past  decade.  More  women  are  re- 
ceiving postsecondary  and  graduate 
degrees  than  ever  before.  There  are 
more  women  in  law,  medicine,  and 
business  than  ever  before.  But  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Women  still  account  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  all  engineers  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  14  percent  of  both 
doctors  and  lawyers.  Women,  on  the 
average  still  earn  only  59  cents  for 
every  dollar  paid  to  a  man  in  a  compa- 
rable position.  Two  out  of  every  three 
adults  in  poverty  households  are 
women.  The  number  of  poor  house- 
holds headed  by  single  women  has  in- 
creased by  97  percent  since  1970. 

These  statistics  reflect  an  attitude 
that  still  persists  in  the  community,  in 
the  workplace,  and  in  the  Federal 
Government.  An  attitude  that  women 
do  not  really  need  to  work.  An  attitude 
that  unemployment  is  not  really  a 
women's  problem.  An  attitude  that 
women's  issues  are  somehow  peripher- 
al or  unimportant. 

The  needs  of  women  for  equal  op- 
portunity have  not  diminished  in  the 
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past  10  years.  On  the  contrary,  recent 
economic  cycles  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion have  made  the  need  for  equity 
more  urgent.  In  light  of  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
maintain  its  responsibility  to  insure 
equality  in  employment  and  educa- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  act, 
today,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  Grove  City  Col- 
lege case. 

On  February  28  the  Court  decided 
that  title  IX— the  only  Federal  law  ex- 
plicitly prohibiting  sexual  discrimina- 
tion in  education— prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination only  in  programs  that  di- 
rectly receive  Federal  money,  not  the 
college  or  university  as  a  whole. 

If  let  stand,  the  decision  would,  for 
example,  prohibit  the  financial  aid  de- 
partment at  a  college  from  discrimi- 
nating on  the  basis  of  sex,  but  allow 
its  admi-ssions,  athletic  or  various  aca- 
demic program  to  discriminate. 

This  would  create  a  crazy  quilt  of 
educational  nonopportunity  nation- 
wide. A  young  woman  entering  college 
would  have  no  assurance  a  particular 
program  was  being  offered  in  an  open, 
fair  manner.  Congress,  as  well,  would 
have  no  guarantee  that  Federal  educa- 
tion dollars  were  not  going  to  under- 
write colleges  and  universities  that  dis- 
criminate against  women. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  does  not  expand  the  .scope  of 
title  IX,  it  merely  reiterates  Congress 
intent  that  schools  receiving  Federal 
education  dollars  offer  all  courses  and 
programs  on  an  equal  basis— the  basis 
on  which  title  IX  has  been  enforced 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Frankly.  I  thought  Congress  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  intended  title  IX  to 
apply  institution  wide  when  the  law 
was  first  enacted.  I  thought  congres- 
sional intent  was  clear  when  we  passed 
a  resolution  last  session,  414-8,  endors- 
ing a  broad  interpretation  of  title  IX. 
Obviously,  the  message  did  not  get 
through. 

The  Grove  City  decision  is  disturb- 
ing on  its  own,  but  also  because  of  its 
ramifications  for  other  Federal  civil 
rights  programs.  The  United  States 
Assistant  Attorney  General  has  stated 
that  he  considers  Grove  City  a 
healthy  precedent,  one  that  should  be 
applied  to  laws  such  as  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1974. 

Because  of  the  very  real  danger  of 
lawsuits  that  could  narrow  and 
weaken  these  important  programs,  the 
bill  today  includes  language  to  retain 
their  broad  scope  and  coverage— the 
basis  on  which  they  have  been  en- 
forced to  date. 

With  lawsuits  on  title  IX  pending  in 
courts  across  the  country.  Congress 
must  make  this  legislation  one  of  its 
top  priorities  this  session.  Any  failure 
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to  act  on  our  part  will  encourage  new- 
acts  of  discrimination.* 


THE  EIGHTH  SPECIAL  SESSION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC 
DRUGS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  through  the  cooperation 
of  our  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  of 
which  I  have  been  a  charter  member, 
and  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  with 
our  Nation's  delegation  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  (CND). 

The  most  recent  session  of  the 
CND— its  eighth  special  session— met 
in  'Vienna,  Austria,  from  February  6 
through  the  10th.  1984.  The  U.S.  dele- 
r^ation,  which  was  led  by  our  distin- 
guished A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the 
State  for  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters (Dominick  L.  DiCarlo).  consisted 
of:  Clyde  D.  Taylor.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters:  Richard  S.  William- 
,son.  Ambassador.  U.S.  Permanent  Mis- 
sion in  'Vienna:  Dr.  James  Cooper.  As- 
sistant Director  for  Medical  Affairs, 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse: 
Gene  Haislip,  Deputy  A.ssistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Office  of  Diversion 
Control,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration: F.  Gray  Handley,  Direc- 
torate for  Health  and  Narcotics  Pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Department  of 
State:  Ms.  Elena  Kim.  program  officer, 
European  and  United  Nations  Affairs 
for  the  Bureau  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Matters,  Department  of  State: 
Dr.  Stuart  Nightingale.  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Health  Affairs,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration:  and 
Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Quinn.  counselor  for 
narcotic  affairs.  U.S.  Permanent  Mis- 
sion in  Vienna. 

Although  the  press  of  business  here 
in  Washington  prevented  me  from  at- 
tending the  CND's  special  session.  I 
want  to  thank  A.ssistant  Secretary  Di- 
Carlo for  distributing  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  copy  of  my  statement  pertain- 
ing to  the  global  dimensions  of  narcot- 
ics trafficking  and  drug  abu.se  and  for 
his  efforts  to  reiterate  some  of  my 
concerns  to  the  members  attending 
the  special  session. 

According  to  a  State  Department 
summary  of  the  CND's  special  session, 
the  Commission  placed  a  number  of 
substances  under  international  con- 
trol: alfentanil.  a  new  synthetic  opiod, 
was   placed   under  schedule   I   of   the 
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1981  Single  Convention:  pentazocine, 
an  analgesic,  was  placed  under  sched- 
ule III  of  the  1971  Psychotropic  Con- 
vention, and  33  benzodiazepines, 
minor  tranquilizers,  were  placed  under 
schedule  IV  of  the  1971  Psychotropic 
Convention.  The  Commission  also 
adopted  guidelines  developed  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  regarding 
the  exemption  of  preparations  con- 
taining sub.stances  controlled  interna- 
tionally. 

In  December  of  1981.  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  Resolution 
36/168.  adopting  the  international 
drug  control  strategy  and  program  of 
action,  a  U.S.  initiative  and  a  measure 
that  I  helped  draft  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.  The  resolution  called 
for  establishing  a  provisional  task 
force  to  review,  monitor,  and  coordi- 
nate the  international  drug  control 
strategy.  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
addition  to  considering  the  1983  report 
of  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board,  the  Commission,  in  performing 
its  duties  as  the  task  force,  reviewed 
the  international  drug  control  strategy 
and  5-year  program  of  action.  Two  ac- 
tivities under  the  program  of  action 
have  been  completed:  A  multilingual 
dictionary  of  narcotic  and  psychotrop- 
ic substances  under  international  con- 
trol, and  the  development  of  portable 
drug  testing  kits.  In  discussing  the 
drug  control  strategy,  member  na- 
tions, including  the  United  Slates, 
stressed  the  importance  of  other  U.N. 
bodies  to  conduct  their  international 
drug  control  activities  through  their 
regular  budgets.  The  Commission  also 
discu.ssed  the  United  Nations  fund  for 
drug  abuse  control  (UNFDAC)  activi- 
ties, which  were  also  reviewed  infor- 
mally by  major  donors  to  the  U.N. 
drug  fund  prior  to  the  Commissions 
special  session. 

According  to  our  State  Department, 
major  donors  and  the  UNFDAC  lead- 
ership have  reached  agreements  on  a 
number  of  significant  issues  important 
to  the  United  States.  For  example, 
there  was  consensus  among  the  donors 
on  the  need  for  UNFDAC  develop- 
ment projects  to  assure  that  narcotics- 
related  economic  assistance  is  accom- 
panied by  the  host  government  to  ef- 
fectively control  the  illicit  cultivation 
of  drugs.  Donors  suggested  that  this 
type  of  understanding  should  be  incor- 
porated into  project  ageements  with 
host  governments. 

I  understand  that  the  donors  also 
urged  UNFDAC  to  develop  a  portfolio 
of  fairly  specific  projects  to  attract  po- 
tential donors,  and  that  they  ex- 
pressed support  for  UNFDAC  Director 
Giuseppe  di  Gennaro's  'master  plan" 
to  develop  anti-narcotics  activities  in  a 
coordinated  manner.  UNFDAC's  role 
as  an  "umbrella  agency"  to  monitor 
and.  where  applicable,  to  implement 
such  efforts  was  also  welcomed.  I  have 
also  been  informed  that  a  greater 
sense     of     partnership     between     the 
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donors  and  the  UNFDAC  leadership 
was  achieved  at  the  CND  sessions  and 
at  the  informal  donor  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  link  drug  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams with  narcotic  eradication,  crop 
substitution  and  economic  develop- 
ment assistance.  Without  such  a  link- 
age, nations  of  the  international  com- 
munity will  never  obtain  a  viable 
method  of  winning  the  war  on  narcot- 
ics trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  In  this 
regard.  I  am  delighted  that  major 
donors  to  the  U.N.  drug  fund  and  the 
fund's  leadership  agree  on  the  need 
for  UNFDAC  to  develop  projects  link- 
ing narcotics-related  economic  assist- 
ance with  the  efforts  to  control  the  il- 
licit cultivation  of  drugs.  This  appears 
to  be  similar  to  the  Gilman  amend- 
ment to  U.S.  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  our  economic  de- 
velopment aid  be  linked  with  narcotic 
control  efforts.  In  this  regard  we  have 
also  recently  enacted  into  public  law 
the  Rangel-Gilman-Hawkins  amend- 
ment to  our  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  sus- 
pend economic  and  military  assistance 
to  those  nations  that  fail  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  curtail  the  illicit  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  of  drugs  des- 
tined to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
global  dimensions  of  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  and  the  urgent  need  to 
support  U.N.  drug-related  agencies,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  my  state- 
ment to  the  Eighth  Special  Session  of 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  and  I  welcome  the  suggestions 
of  my  colleague  as  to  how  nations  of 
the  international  community  can 
better  combat  the  tidal  wave  of  nar- 
cotics trafficking  that  is  flooding 
nearly  every  region  of  the  world  and 
the  global  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  that 
is  undermining  the  health  of  citizens 
everywhere. 

Statement  by  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gh.man 

Mr.  Chairman.  distiriKui.shed  repre.senta- 
tives  to  the  Eighth  Special  Se.ssion  of  the 
United  Nations  Commi.ssion  on  Narcotic 
Drug-s.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my  thoughts  and  the  thinking  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  regarding  the  contmuing  efforts 
by  the  international  community  to  combat 
narcotics  cultivation,  trafficking  and  abii.se. 

Narcotics  trafficking  is  a  mutibillion- 
dollar  Illicit  business  activity  conducted  by 
international  criminal  syndicates  whose 
highly  organized,  well  financed  and  sophis- 
ticated operations  reach  into  every  region  of 
the  world.  No  nation,  regardless  of  its  politi- 
cal ideology  or  socio-economic  status  is 
immune  to  the  devastating  and  debilitating 
effects  of  drug  abuse  or  from  these  insidious 
drug  merchants  who  take  profits  and  pleas- 
ure from  human  suffering.  Just  in  the 
United  Stales  alone,  drug  trafficking  is  esti- 
mated to  reach  a  staggering  $90  billion  an- 
nually. Every  region  of  the  world-from 
North  America  to  Latin  America,  from 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  the 
Orient  and  Oceania— has  become  a  victim  to 
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drug  trafficking  and  drug  dependency.  And 
In  every  region  there  can  be  found  major 
narcotic  distribution  hubs  and  financial  cen- 
ters for  international  narcotic  syndicates. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  increa.se  in 
drug  abuse  reported  in  drug  trafficking  and 
producing  nations  In  recent  years. 

As  a  United  States  representative  to  the 
36th  session  of  the  United  Rations  General 
Assembly.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
draft  the  US  initiated  resolution  (36/168) 
creating  an  international  drug  control  strat- 
egy and  basic  five-year  program  of  action 
that  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  December  of  1981. 

The  strategy  calls  for  greater  attention  to 
the  issues  of  drug  abuse,  both  within  the 
U.N.  agencies  and  elsewhere.  It  spt'cifically 
recommends  an  increase  in  programs  aimed 
at  drug  abuse  control  In  all  specialized  U.N. 
agencies  including  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization (WHO),  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (ILO).  the  U.N.  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
•  UNESCO),  as  well  a.s  in  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  (UNDP)  and  other  develop- 
ment-oriented programs.  Most  importantly, 
however,  the  strategy  recommends  that  in- 
creased attention  to  U.N.  drug-related  ac- 
ti\  ities  should  be  part  of  regular  agency  pro- 
grams and  budgets  because  of  the  substan- 
tial Impact  drug  abu.se  has  on  so  many  areas 
of  social  concern.  Unfortunately,  the  U.N. 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC) 
continues  to  underwrite  drug-related  activi- 
ties of  these  U.N.  agencies.  On  many  occa- 
sions before  this  distinguished  body.  I  have 
urged  these  agencies  to  elevate  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abu.se  to  a  higher  level  of  prior- 
ity within  their  own  agendas,  and  to  devote 
substantially  more  of  their  resources  to 
their  own  drug-related  projects. 

Drug  abuse  continues  to  mount  among 
our  youth  in  their  formative  years.  When 
addiction  reaches  our  young,  it  affect.s  the 
very  .social  fabric  of  our  nations,  and  with  it 
our  very  future.  The  burdens  of  preventing 
and  controlling  drug  abuse  must  be  shared 
by  the  entire  family  of  nations.  While  I  ap- 
preciate and  recognize  the  difficult  econom- 
ic times  that  we  are  experiencing  and  the 
demands  for  financial  austerity.  I  find  it  dif- 
fi(  c'lt  to  accept  or  to  understand  the  mini- 
mal priority  these  agencies  continue  to 
place  on  combatting  the  pervasive  drug 
problem  from  their  own  resources.  All  na- 
tions must  recognize  that  narcotics  produc- 
tion, trafficking  and  drug  abuse  are  not 
going  to  disappear  overnight  — that  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  control  is  a  never- 
ending  battle  requiring  dedicated  and  co- 
ordinated action  by  the  entire  family  of  na- 
tions. This  long-term  strategy  and  five-year 
program  of  action  for  drug  control  will  only 
be  successful  If  it  receives  the  strong  and 
unified  support  of  all  member  nations. 

No  one  nation  or  small  group  of  nations 
can  single-handedly  combat  the  highly  orga- 
nized, well-financed  and  .sophisticated  oper- 
ations of  International  drug  traffickers.  If 
the  "war  "  on  drug  abuse  is  to  have  any  last- 
ing effect  or  meaning,  the  international 
drug  control  strategy  resolution  urgently 
needs  to  be  fully  implemented,  and  to 
achieve  this  objective,  the  international 
community  must  pool  Its  resources,  person- 
nel, funds  and  expertise.  Member  nations 
must  submerge  their  competing  political 
and  economic  differences.  Just  as  the  world 
cannot  survive  nuclear  confrontation,  so. 
too.  it  cannot  long  endure  "victimization" 
by  international  drug  traffickers.  Such  illic- 
it activities  undermine  our  Institutions,  con- 
tribute to  global   inflation,  jeopardize  the 


health  and  lives  of  our  citizens  and  destroy 
the  roots  of  our  society— our  youth.  No 
nation  is  immune  to  this  devastation.  There 
must  be  no  doubt  that  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing international  agreements  and 
strategies  rests,  above  all.  on  all  national  au- 
thorities. They,  and  they  alone,  are  able  to 
directly  control  the  movement  of  substances 
within  their  jurisdictions,  and  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  reach  agreements  with  other 
nations.  No  amount  of  effort  to  achieve 
these  goals  would  be  too  great. 

I  regret  to  say.  once  again,  that  our  overall 
response  to  preventing  and  controlling  drug 
abu.se  has  not  been  encouraging.  Interna- 
tional drug  syndicates  continue  to  reap  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  from  their  illicit 
drug  transactions.  Against  these  awesome 
sales,  the  international  community,  as  a 
whole,  has  committed  a  meager  few  million 
dollars  to  combat  a  menace  that  is  success- 
fully undermining  the  institutions  of  all  na- 
tions. It  is  time  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  wake  up  and  act  in  a  concerted 
manner  by  pooling  its  resources,  funds  and 
personnel  to  combat  this  deadly  menace. 

A  brief  look  at  contributions  to  the  United 
Nation.s  Fund  for  Drug  Abu.se  Control 
(UNFDAC)  clearly  shows  the  burden  that 
lies  ahead.  During  the  twelve  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. UNFDAC  has  received  a  grand  total 
of  only  about  $70  million  or  an  average  of 
less  than  $6  million  per  year.  If  this  figure 
represents  the  commitment  of  member  na 
tions  to  combating  drug  production,  traf- 
ficking and  abuse,  then  the  international 
community  .  .  .  our  family  of  nations  .  .  . 
w  ill  surely  lose  the   "war  "  on  drugs. 

In  1982.  42  of  the  157  member  nations 
pledged  $6.7  million  to  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund. 
1  understand  that  at  the  1983  UnKed  Na- 
tions Pledging  Conference  for  Development 
Activities.  23  nations  pledged  $3.4  million. 
Also  of  great  significance  is  the  special  pur- 
po.se  commitment  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  for  $40.9  million,  which  is 
to  be  used  over  the  next  five  years,  primari- 
ly for  activities  in  the  Andean  subregion.  In 
addition  to  this  multi-year  pledge,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  al.so  doubled  its  annual 
general  contribution:  France  increa.sed  its 
contribution  by  50  percent;  and  Panama  and 
Zaire  contributed  to  UNFDAC  for  the  first 
time. 

I  do  want  to  take  note  of  the  special  pur- 
pose commitment  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  for  the  Andean  subregion. 
As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  I  recently  traveled  to 
Colombia.  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  know  all 
too  well  the  drastic  need  for  special  assist- 
ance to  this  area.  During  our  visit,  we  were 
able  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  illicit  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  in  coca  and  cocaine,  as 
well  as  the  overwhelming  political,  economic 
and  social  problems  related  to  abu.se  of 
the.se  substances.  The  commitment  made  by 
the  Government  of  Italy  is  most  needed  and 
welcome. 

It  must  be  .said,  however,  that  a  communi- 
ty of  157  nations  can  and  must  contribute 
more  than  a  few  million  dollars  to  wage  a 
"global  assault"  on  drug  problems.  Numer- 
ous nations  most  adversely  affected  by  illicit 
production,  trafficking,  tran.sshipping  and 
abuse,  have  not  contributed  a  single  penny 
to  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  entire  family  of  nations  to 
pitch  in  and  help  UNFDAC  fulfill  Its  objec- 
tives by  contributing  to  the  fund,  whose 
projects  benefit  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  challenge  of  translating  the  interna- 
tional drug  control  strategy  resolution  into 
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a  workable  program  of  action  rests  with  this 
distinguished  Commission,  but  lime  is  of  the 
essence.  The  worldwide  problem  is  worsen- 
ing each  year.  This  plague  on  our  institu- 
tions is  rapidly  spreading,  and  we  simply 
must  seize  the  opportunity  to  recommit  our- 
selves and  overcome  the  crippling  scourge  of 
drug  abuse.  Only  a  full  commitment  will 
help  us  move  forward  as  we  seek  to  resolve 
this  critical  problem  that  confronts  all  our 
citizens  and  undermines  the  stability  of  all 
nations.* 


APRIL    24:     A     DAY     OF    REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  ARMENIANS 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CAi-IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  24th  of  this  month  in  the  city  of 
Montebello.  of  my  district,  Armenian 
people  from  all  over  California  and 
over  the  Nation  will  come  together  in 
a  day  of  retnembrance.  They  will  join 
hands  and  h(>arts  at  the  base  of  a 
monument  built  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children  who  on  April  24. 
1915,  were  the  world's  first  genocide 
victims. 

This  deplorable  action  of  mass 
murder  by  the  Ottoman— Turkish- 
empire  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  the 
future.  It  can  never  be  assumed  that 
genocide  will  not  occur  in  this  century. 
It  is  no  secret  that  Hitler  pointed  to 
the  Turkish  example  when  he  began 
the  mass  extermination  of  Gerrnany's 
Jewish  population.  He  answered  his 
critics,  who  cautioned  him  against 
stich  a  policy  because  it  would  alienate 
world  opinion,  by  saying  that  the 
world  had  no  opinion  when  the  Turks 
eliminated  the  Armenians. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  Arme- 
nia n  people  to  remember  these  histori- 
cal crimes  against  a  peaceful  people, 
because  we  all  share  the  responsibility 
for  allowing  such  events  to  slip  into 
obscurity  and  be  disregarded  or  forgot- 
ten. To  remember  will  hopefully  pre- 
vent another  Hitler  or  ruthless  dicta- 
tor from  implementing  a  policy  of 
genocide. 

Today,  the  Armenian  people  believe 
that  the  Turkish  Government  not 
only  refuses  to  come  to  terms  with  its 
past,  but  insists  on  distorting  this 
truth  by  closing  access  to  its  archives, 
fabricating  data,  and  pressuring  other 
countries  into  denouncing  the  occur- 
rence of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

As  a  nation  with  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  truth,  liberty,  and  jus- 
tice, the  United  States  shotild  insist  on 
having  Turkey  recognize  history  for 
what  it  is  and  open  dialog  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Armenian  communi- 
ty in  the  Diaspora. 

By  supporting  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  247,  the  U.S.  Congress  will   not 
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only  set  April  24  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
We  will  show  that  our  strength  and 
determination  is  to  be  used  to  prevent 
another  future  tragedy  such  as  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  It  is  not  a  foreign 
policy  issue,  as  the  State  Department 
might  have  us  believe.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  world  history  and  a  pledge  that 
we  can  learn  from  the  past  experi- 
ences of  others.  Congress  should  join 
the  people  of  Montebello  and  Armeni- 
ans from  around  the  Nation  in  remem- 
bering April  24  as  a  tragic  day  in  world 
history.* 


THE  HONORABLE  JOE  L.  EVINS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  friend.  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Joe  Evins'  service  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  our  coun- 
try's legislati\e  history.  He  was  a  good 
Member  of  the  House  and  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  best  committee  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  and  I  were  elected  m.embers  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  same 
day.  and  after  serving  on  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  only  a  short 
time,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Work.*;.  This 
is  now  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development  and  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  subcommittees  in 
the  Congress. 

Joe  Evins  had  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
Members  who  were  beneficiaries  of  his 
assistaiice  in  matters  pertaining  to 
public  works.  It  made  no  difference  to 
Joe  Evins  whether  or  not  the  Member 
was  a  Deinocrat  or  a  Republican,  if  he 
needed  help  and  could  justify  the  ben- 
efit-cost ratio  of  his  project,  he  re- 
ceived help.  This,  to  me.  was  an  out- 
standing trait  and  one  that  will  long 
be  remembered. 

His  concept  of  public  trust  was  with- 
out parallel  and  never  did  he  hesitate 
to  speak  out  against  any  proposal 
which  he  felt  was  not  sound  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  people.  Words  are 
inadequate  to  fully  apprise  Joe  Evins' 
tremendous  capacity  for  loyalty  and 
love  of  his  country.  He  loved  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  be- 
lieved, as  we  all  do,  that  this  is  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  long 
before  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee than  makes  the  recommen- 
dations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation,  Joe   Evins'   interest   in  all   of 
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these  departments  and  their  programs 
was  ever  present.  On  many  occasions, 
he  talked  to  me  about  the  need  for 
educating  our  children  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  our  people. 

I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  this 
country  has  lost  a  great  statesman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family.* 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF   1984 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
provide  encouragement  for  business 
owners  to  sell  their  companies  to  those 
who  helped  them  succeed:  their  em- 
ployees. 

Employee  stock  ownership  is  an  idea 
that  has  been  around  for  many  years, 
but  only  during  the  last  decade  has  it 
begun  to  really  catch  on.  And.  as  com- 
monsense  suggests,  those  companies 
with  employee  ownership  tend  to  be 
more  productive  and  more  profitable— 
and  pay  more  ta.xes— than  their  more 
traditionally  owned  competitors. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  many  argu- 
ments in  support  of  incentives  for  em- 
ployee ownership,  and  rather  than 
recite  the  many  studies  documenting 
the  various  benefits  of  employee  own- 
ership. I  will  refer  those  interested  to 
my  March  8.  1984.  statement  introduc- 
ing H.R.  5095.  the  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Act  of  1984. 

This  bill  expands  on  the  incentives 
suggested  in  H.R.  5095  by  permitting 
an  exclusion  from  a  taxpayers  estate 
of  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  employer  securities  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (ESOP) 
or  to  a  worker-owned  cooperative.  This 
exclusion  would  be  denied,  however,  to 
the  extent  that  the  sale  results  in  ben- 
efits accruing  to  the  taxpayer— or  de- 
cedent—family members  of  the  tax- 
payer—or decedent— or  25  percent 
shareholders.  This  limitation  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  estate  tax  benefit 
with  respect  to  stock  which  may  revert 
to  the  taxpayer  under  the  plan. 

In  addition,  proceeds  realized  on  the 
sale  of  stock  received  from  a  tax-quali- 
fied employee  benefit  plan  or  pursu- 
ant to  certain  options  would  not  qual- 
ify for  this  exclusion.  This  limitation 
is  designed  to  prevent  both  an  estate 
tax  benefit  where  there  has  already 
been  an  income  tax  benefit  with  re- 
spect to  the  stock. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many 
Members  support  efforts  to  expand 
the  benefit,";  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  through  employee  stock  owner- 
ship. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  securing  early  enactment  of 
this  provision.* 
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NATIONAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIKORSK!.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  my  colleague 
Mr.  Whittaker,  a  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  November  11,  1984. 
"National  Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
Week."  A  similar  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Dan  Quayle. 

Heart  disease  is  the  Nations  No.  1 
killer.  Each  year  almost  1  million 
Americans  die  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. 

Clinical  and  statistical  studies  have 
identified  several  risk  factors  as  con- 
tributing to  increased  risk  of  cardio- 
vascular disease.  There  are  three 
major  modifiable  risk  factors:  ciga- 
rette smoking,  elevated  blood  choles- 
terol, high  blood  pressure,  I  have  in- 
troduced National  Blood  Pressure 
Awarene.ss  Week  as  an  important  step 
in  educating  the  American  public 
about  preventive  measures  they  can 
take  to  enjoy  a  longer,  more  healthy 
life. 

High  blood  pressure  afflicts  approxi- 
mately 60  million  Americans— one  of 
every  four  Americans,  Thirty-five  mil- 
lion Americans  are  afflicted  with  hy- 
pertension, I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  as  many  as  45  percent  of  these 
people  do  not  even  know  they  have 
high  blood  pressure,  and  of  these  35 
million,  only  about  17  million  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  treatment.  The  need 
for  improved  public  awareness  is  clear. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects 
of  this  disease  is  that  a  person  may 
have  high  blood  pressure  for  years  but 
never  know  it.  That  is  why  this  di-sease 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  silent  killer. 
While  there  is  no  cure,  it  can  be  treat- 
ed. In  most  cases  the  treatment  is  usu- 
ally lifelong. 

The  American  Heart  A.ssociation  has 
emphasized  that,  while  we  do  not 
know  the  actual  causes  of  high  blood 
pressure,  we  do  know  that  several  fac- 
tors may  contribute  to  it:  age.  race, 
and  family  history.  Obesity  and  exces- 
sive salt  consumption  also  can  be  in- 
fluencing factors.  It  also  has  been 
shown  that  women  who  have  never 
had  high  blood  pressure  may  rapidly 
develop  it  during  pregnancy. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  this  disease 
and  its  significance  in  American  socie- 
ty, I  believe  that  Congress  should  set 
aside  a  week  during  which  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors  can  work  to- 
gether and  screen  as  many  Americans 
as  possible  for  high  blood  pressure, 
educate  the  public  about  the  dangers 
of  high  blood  pressure  and  insure  that 
those  who  have  high  blood  pressure 
receive  adequate  treatment. 
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My  father  is  one  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  with  high  blood  pressure. 
This  condition  led  to  his  suffering  a 
heart  ittack.  By  raising  the  awareness 
of  th'i  serious  problem  we  can  reduce 
the  terrible  human  losses  associated 
with  hypertension. 

The  week  of  November  11  has  been 
chosen  as  National  Blood  Pressure 
Awareness  Week  to  coincide  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Heart 
As.sociation.  to  be  held  this  year  in 
Miami.  Fla.  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Mr.  Whittaker  and  me 
in  cospon.soring  this  important  re.solu- 
tion  and  taking  a  step  toward  exposing 
the  silent  killer.* 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF 
RELIGIOUS  MINORITIES 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  freedom  to  practice  reli 
gion  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  Na- 
tions  heritage.  I  believe  everyone 
should  be  free  to  expre.ss  communion 
with  the  Creator  according  to  their 
own  religious  beliefs.  While  we  fiercely 
protect  religious  freedom  within  our 
country,  there  are  religious  communi- 
ties in  other  lands  which  are  being 
denied  this  right.  We  all  are  aware 
that  many  countries  do  not  uphold 
our  high  standard  of  human  rights  for 
their  citizens.  However,  in  some  coun- 
tries, specific  communities  are  re- 
pressed solely  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs. 

In  Congress  there  have  been  efforts 
to  relieve  the  persecution  of  many  reli- 
gious minorities,  including  the  Jews  in 
Ethiopia,  the  Christians  and  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tians in  Egypt  and  the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 
These  i.ssues  have  often  been  brought 
up  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  passed  several 
resolutions  expressing  the  sen.se  of 
Congress  that  various  countries  should 
allow  their  citizens  to  freely  practice 
religion  and  to  emigrate  to  another 
land  if  desired.  There  have  been  over 
30  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  concerning  the  persecution 
of  Jews.  Some  of  these  bills  concern 
present  injustices  to  individuals  or  to 
communities  as  a  whole,  some  resolu- 
tions recognize  past  injustices. 

I  frequently  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  letters  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Embassies,  and  to 
Government  leaders  in  other  coun- 
tries, requesting  that  the  unacceptable 
harassment  of  religious  minorities  be 
discontinued. 

The  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  working  diligently  to  assist  these 
communities.  The  caucus  is  developing 
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an  on-line  computer  tracking  system 
to  maintain  updated  information  on 
the  situation  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
information  on  congressional  efforts 
which  have  been  undertaken  on  their 
behalf.  The  "Congressional  Friends  of 
Human  Rights  Monitors."  an  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  104  Members  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  is  also  focusing  on  this  i.ssue. 
Yet.  the  situation  of  many  religious 
communities  remains  dismal. 

One  religious  community  which  has 
gained  extensive  congressional  atten- 
tion is  the  Soviet  Jewish  community. 
Despite  the  expre.s.sed  concern  of  Con- 
gress and  other  groups  throughout  the 
world.  Soviet  oppression  of  Jews  who 
practice  their  religion  and/or  desire  to 
emigrate  has  elevated  over  the  last 
few  years.  Many  have  been  arrested 
and  harassed.  In  1979.  51.320  Jewish 
citizens  were  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  1983.  the  number 
allowed  to  emigrate  had  plummeted  to 
under  2.000.  In  March  1984,  just  51 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  The 
United  States  must  not  allow  this  type 
of  oppression  to  go  unchallenged. 

On  March  15.  1984.  the  day  designat- 
ed by  a  worldwide  coalition  of  Jewish 
organizations  as  "International  Day  of 
Concern  for  Soviet  Jews,"  the  House 
of  Representatives  held  a  special  order 
for  di.scussion  of  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Many  events  were  held  around 
the  world  in  an  international  display 
of  .solidarity  for  the  beleaguered 
Jewish  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  California,  rallies  and  .seminars 
took  place.  This  international  effort  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  is  a  sign  that  Kro.ss  human  rights 
violations  and  religious  discrimination 
will  not  be  ignored.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  new  leadership  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  li.sten  carefully  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  on  March  15.  and  take 
steps  to  reduce  oppression  of  refuse- 
niks. 

As  an  individual  contribution  to  the 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  refu-scniks. 
I  have  adopted  a  refusenik.  Mark 
Nashpitz.  from  Moscow.  Mark  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
in  order  to  be  reunited  with  his 
mother.  As  a  result  of  his  application. 
he  has  been  refused  the  right  to  prac- 
tice his  profession,  and  served  5  years 
in  exile  in  Siberia.  I  will  be  sending  let- 
ters on  his  behalf  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  letters  of  support 
directly  to  him. 

In  Ethiopia,  members  of  the  Falasha 
Communities  have  been  restricted 
from  emigrating  to  Israel  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  family  and  friends.  There 
have  been  resolutions  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
these  peoples  should  be  free  to  join 
their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  dilemma  of  Ethiopian  Jews  has 
been  further  aggravated  by  the  in- 
creased    internal     fighting    and     the 
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severe  drought  which  is  taking  place 
in  many  regions  of  Ethiopia.  I  have 
participated  in  many  efforts  to  get 
emergency  food  assistance  to  African 
countries,  including  Ethiopia,  as  well 
as  other  countries  where  drought  com- 
pounds societal  inequities.  While  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  approved 
$150  million  in  supplemental  emergen- 
cy food  assistance  for  Africa,  only 
pas.sed  $90  million  of  that  assistance 
has  been  signed  into  law.  I  would  like 
to  urge  our  national  policymakers  to 
act  quickly  to  insure  that  life  saving 
shipments  of  food  are  delivered  to 
these  areas  of  desperate  need. 

In  Egypt,  sectarian  strife  has  affect- 
ed many  people.  The  plight  of  the 
Coptic  Christians  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  confinement  of 
Pope  Shenouda  III.  the  patriarch  of 
the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church.  In  Iran, 
the  government  continues  to  persecute 
members  of  the  Baha'i  faith.  The 
Baha'i  community  has  historically  suf- 
fered persecution  and  harassment.  But 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  1979  Islamic 
revolution  and  the  sub.sequent  rise  to 
power  of  the  Khomeini  regime,  threats 
against  this  community  escalated.  In 
Syria.  Jewish  citizens  are  restricted 
from  emigration  as  well.  The  list  con- 
tinues. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  exam- 
ples of  communities  who  are  suffering 
from  religious  persecution.  Whether 
their  religious  preference  is  of  Jewish. 
Christian.  Baha'i  or  any  other  faith. 
the.se  brave  men  and  women  have 
chosen  to  express  their  religious  com- 
mitments and  to  fight  for  their  rights, 
fully  knowing  that  public  display  of 
their  religious  beliefs  could  lead  to  im- 
prisonment and  exile. 

This  strong  spirit,  this  hope,  this 
perseverance,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, enabled  our  Founding  Fathers 
to  survive  and  develop  the  wild  fron- 
tier which  they  found.  In  a  time  when 
moral  values  have  seemingly  decayed, 
the  intense  strength  and  patience  of 
these  religious  groups  must  be  ad- 
mired. 

While  the  final  destiny  of  these 
people  lies  , outside  our  grasp,  I  will 
support  every  effort  to  assist  these 
peoples  in  their  fight  to  be  free.  We 
must  continue  to  send  our  message  to 
the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  any  other  country  practicing  op- 
pressive tactics  for  religious  reasons, 
until  all  those  desiring  to  emigrate  and 
practice  their  religion  are  given  the 
freedom  to  do  so.* 
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ignation  of  April  8  through  14  as  "Na- 
tional Library  Week,"  Our  Nation 
cannot  establish  a  learning  society 
without  placing  its  libraries  at  the 
apex  of  the  education  structure.  Li- 
braries provide  us  with  the  challenge 
to  learn,  to  grow,  to  expand  our  hori- 
zons. They  provide  the  information 
that  leads  us  into  professions:  they 
open  doors  to  foreign  countries  and 
provide  us  with  the  wisdom  necessary 
to  understand  other  cultures,  other 
ways  of  life.  Libraries  help  people  ex- 
plore new  worlds  and.  or  course,  librar- 
ies provide  entertainment  through  the 
availability  of  books,  records,  and 
tapes.  Libraries  work  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  the  belief  that  everyone 
has  a  right  to  read.  Libraries  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  Nation's  educational 
infrastructure.  They  constitute  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  valuable  as.sets. 

There  has  been  a  recent  necessitated 
revival  of  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  our  society. 
Libraries  have  a  vital  role  in  the  edu- 
cational process.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
well  into  the  information  age.  with  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated 
technologies  for  distributing  informa- 
tion. Libraries  have  evolved  and  pro- 
gressed a  long  way  from  the  early  days 
when  their  primary  function  was  the 
lending  of  books.  Today  they  offer 
courses  and  lectures  on  topics  ranging 
from  investments  to  gardening.  They 
provide  access  to  a  variety  of  audio- 
visual equipment.  With  the  rigorous 
demands  po.sed  by  the  high  tech  socie- 
ty of  today.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  our  dedicated  librarians 
who  provide  invaluable  a.ssistance  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

*  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  to  the  des- 


DUCK  STAMP  PROGRAM 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1984 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  migratory  bird 
hunting  and  conservation  stamp,  or 
duck  stamp,  program.  The  duck  stamp 
is  the  principal  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  generates  reve- 
nues from  waterfowl  hunters,  non- 
hunting  conservationists,  and  collec- 
tors to  buy  and  preserve  vital  wetland 
habitat  for  ducks,  geese,  nongame 
shorebirds,  and  waterbirds. 

More  then  2  million  of  these  duck 
stamps  are  bought  each  year.  Since 
July  1934,  when  the  program  began. 
3,5  million  acres  have  been  purchased 
with  the  $285  million  that  has  been 
collected  from  the  sale  of  these 
stamps. 

A  nationwide  system  of  186  national 
wildlife  refuges  has  been  created 
through  the  migratory  bird  hunting 
and     conservation     stamp     program. 
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Among  the  many  States  with  refuges 
included  in  this  system  is  Oregon.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  was  published  in 
the  Oregonian  on  Thursday.  March 
29.  1984.  urging  the  participation  of  all 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  in 
both  the  Stale  and  the  Federal  duck 
stamp  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Buy  Stamps  for  Wetlands 

One  of  the  ironies  of  conservation  is  that 
duck  and  goose  hunters  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  protecting  their  targets. 
That  is  because  waterfowl  hunters  are  re- 
quired to  buy  what  are  commonly  known  as 
duck  stamps,  which  finance  federal  pur- 
chase of  wetlands  refuges  critical  for  water- 
fowl habitat. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  duck  stamp  program.  Interior 
Secretary  William  Clark— suppported  by  a 
wide  range  of  conservation  groups— is  cam- 
paigning to  encourage  more  non-hunters  to 
buy  the  $7.50  stamps  as  a  contribution  to 
waterfowl  enhancement.  Clark  makes  a 
valid  point  that  wildlife  refuges  enhance 
much  more  than  huntable  birds,  and  the 
duck  stamp  is  a  cheap  but  worthy  way  for 
the  bird-watcher,  photographer  and  hiker 
to  help  out. 

The  duck  stamp  program  has  been  one  of 
the  government  s  most  successful  conserva- 
tion efforts,  raising  some  $285  million  that 
financed  protection  of  3.5  million  acres,  in- 
cluding several  refuges  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Yet.  as  Clark  notes,  the  United 
States  still  is  losing  about  half  a  million 
acres  of  wetland  a  year  to  development. 

This  disappearance  of  wetlands— also 
know  as  swamps,  marshes,  bogs  and  pot- 
holes—is a  critical  environmental  problem. 
Many  species  are  threatened  by  constant 
constriction  of  their  habitat.  Migratory 
birds,  such  as  the  Northwest's  geese  and 
ducks,  are  especially  susceptible  because 
devastation  of  one  portion  of  their  flyway 
can  negate  intensive  preser\'ation  efforts 
elsewhere. 

Clark's  boosting  of  duck  stamps  is  a  com- 
mendable way  of  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  wetlands,  but  the  government 
cannot  merely  rely  on  hunters  and  conser- 
vationists to  solve  this  problem.  Fortunate- 
ly, legislation  is  moving  through  Congress 
to  provide  additional  federal  funds  for  wet- 
lands acquisition.  Oregon,  too.  is  launching 
Its  own  duck  stamp  program  to  complement 
the  federal  efforts. 

Clark's  effort  may  generate  some  needed 
dollars,  but  its  bigger  benefit  will  accrue  if  it 
makes  the  public  more  aware  that  the 
marsh  targeted  for  development  is  of  lasting 
value  left  the  way  it  is.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  REAUTHORIZE 
HEALTH  STATISTICS.  HEALTH 
SERVICES  RESEARCH,  AND 
HEALTH  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESS- 
MENT AUTHORITIES 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Madigan, 
and  Mr.  Wyden.  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  contribute  sub- 
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stantially  to  improving  the  health 
status  of  all  Americans.  The  legisla- 
tion would  reauthorize  the  activities 
on  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  and  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research.  It  would 
also  substantially  improve  the  medical 
technology  assessment  capabilities  of 
the  Department  and  authorize  Federal 
matching  grant  funds  for  a  private 
technology  assessment  agency. 

The  legislation  extends  for  3  fiscal 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics. 

For  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  the  legislation  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $24.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985,  S27  million 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $28.6  million 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  For  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  the  legis- 
lation authorizes  appropriations  of  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $53  million 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $57  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  The  proposed  authori- 
zations will  assure  adequate  support 
for  these  important  activities  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Our  bill  would  also  revitalize  the 
technology  assessment  activities  of  the 
Department  and  augment  those  activi- 
ties by  supporting  complementary 
functions  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  aware  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
health  care  expenditures,  which  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  1'-  to  2  times  the  rate 
of  general  inflation  Twenty-five  to 
forty  percent  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  new  technology  or  ex- 
panded use  of  existing  technology. 
Yet.  most  of  this  technolgy  has  never 
been  carefully  evaluated  to  determine 
how  effective  it  is  in  diagnosing  or 
treating  injuries  or  illness  or  what  po- 
tential risks  it  may  pose  for  the  pa- 
tient. Much  of  this  technology  is  mar- 
velously  beneficial  and  greatly  en- 
hances our  health  status.  Much  of  it, 
however,  is  of  little  or  no  value  or 
simply  duplicates  existing  technology. 

At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  Dr.  Arnold 
Relman.  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  estimated  that  $5 
to  $10  billion  a  year  are  e.ssentially 
wasted  on  technology  that  could  be 
shown  to  be  useless,  redundant,  or 
even  dangerous.  According  to  Dr. 
Relman.  15  to  20  percent  of  the  tests, 
procedures,  drugs  and  devices  being 
used,  even  in  the  best  hospitals,  are 
not  worth  the  money  we  spend  on 
them.  The  problem  is  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  good  technology  assessment, 
we  do  not  know  which  15  to  20  percent 
is  the  culprit. 

The  benefits  of  technology  assess- 
ment go  beyond  merely  saving  money, 
however.  Technology  assessment  can 
help  assure  that  patients  are  getting 
the  most  appropriate  and  hignest 
quality   care    available    and    that    the 
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money  we  spend  on  health  care  is 
spent  wisely.  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
assured  our  health  care  dollars  are 
being  spent  prudently,  the  American 
public  is  willing  to  continue  paying  at 
levels  necessary  to  secure  both  access 
and  quality. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  because 
of  budget  and  financial  constraints,  we 
are  moving  inevitably  toward  ration- 
ing of  health  care.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  more  technology  as- 
sessment will  be  used  to  facilitate  such 
rationing.  I  emphatically  reject  both 
premises.  I  believe  that  using  technol- 
ogy assessment  to  help  us  spend  our 
health  care  dollars  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  manner  is  the  best 
strategy  available  to  us  to  avoid  the 
need  to  consider  rationing.  The  prob- 
lem does  not  lie  with  potential  misuses 
of  technology  assessment,  it  lies  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  currently  doing 
an  egregiously  inadequate  job  of  as- 
sessment. We  not  only  need  more  as- 
sessments, we  need  more  research  on 
how  to  do  adequate  asse.ssments. 

In  September  1982.  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  issued  a 
comphrehensive  report  on  medical 
technology  assessment.  The  OTA  con- 
cluded that  there  was  not  a  coherent 
system  in  this  country  for  assessing 
medical  technologies,  but  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  such  a  system.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  appreciably  different 
today. 

In  1978.  the  Congress  established 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Care 
Technology  and  the  National  Council 
for  Health  Care  Technology.  However, 
in  1981.  just  when  these  two  organiza- 
tions were  beginning  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  to  do  the  job  we 
asked  them  to  do.  the  administration 
succeeded  in  putting  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. Medical  technology  assessment  is 
now  done  by  an  office  within  NCHSR. 
but  at  a  greatly  reduced  and  inad- 
equate level. 

Other  groups  are  attempting  to  do 
technology  assessment,  including  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  the  AMA.  and 
the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
but  the  net  result  is  a  disjointed,  unfo- 
cused, insufficient,  and  duplicative  set 
of  efforts.  Some  people  have  pointed 
to  the  newly  established  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission, 
which  the  Congress  created  in  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
as  potentially  providing  leadership  in 
this  area.  However,  the  Commission  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  consumer 
than  a  generator  of  technology  assess- 
ment. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  better 
coordination,  synthesis,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  technology  assessments,  a  dis- 
tinguished group  was  recently  con- 
vened under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  to  develop  a  proposal 
for  a  consortium,  funded  jointly  with 
private  and  public  funds,  to  carry  out 
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those  tasks.  We  think  such  a  consorti- 
um may  be  able  to  make  important 
contributions  to  resolving  existing 
problems  and  is  worthy  of  some  Feder- 
al support.  However,  we  doubt  that  it 
would  have  the  capacity,  at  least  in 
the  short  term,  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  immediate  and  direct 
access  to  competent  advice  regarding 
medical  technology  issues  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  programs 
she  administers. 

Our  bill  addresses  the  current  chaot- 
ic and  unsatisfactory  situation  in  three 
ways: 

First,  it  upgrades  the  technology  as- 
sessment function  in  the  Department 
by  elevating  it  in  stature  and  stabiliz- 
ing its  funding.  The  existing  NCHSR 
would  be  renamed  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and 
Medical  Technology  Assessment  and, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Center,  there  would  be  a  specified  set- 
aside  for  technology  assessment.  The 
Center  would  be  charged  with  provid- 
ing the  Secretary  advice  on  medical 
technologies,  particularly  with  respect 
to  coverage  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  conducting  research  on  as- 
sessment methodologies. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  This  Council, 
which  would  be  similar  in  composition 
to  the  previous  Council,  would  provide 
advice  to  the  Secretary  and  guidance 
to  the  Center.  In  particular,  the  Coun- 
cil would  assist  the  Center  in  articulat- 
ing the  criteria  which  the  Center 
would  use  in  making  coverage  recom- 
mendations to  the  medicare  program. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  support,  through  match- 
ing grant  funds,  a  private  nonprofit 
agency  conducting  various  technology 
assessment  functions— serving  as  a 
clearinghouse,  undertaking  evaluation 
and  synthesis,  identifying  assessment 
needs,  developing  assessment  criteria, 
and  providing  education  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  move  this 
bill  through  our  subcommittee  and 
committee  in  an  expeditious  manner 
and  present  it  for  consideration  of  the 
full  House.  We  invite  interest  and 
comment  on  it  and  urge  support  for  its 
enactment.* 


HANDGUN  CONTROL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  honor  sensible  citizens 
of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  for  their  suc- 
cessful referendum  for  citizens  safety. 
These  local  working  people,  office- 
holders, students,  retirees,  tradesmen, 
professionals,  businessmen  and  home- 
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owners  have  donated  countless  hours 
to  this  worthwhile  project  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  criminals'  hands  and 
to  make  the  community  of  Broward 
County  a  safer  place  to  live.  I  am  very 
proud  of  these  people,  some  of  whom 
are  my  close  friends  and  neighbors.  All 
Broward  County  owes  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  hard  work  and  de- 
votion to  a  just  cause. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
for  the  reference  of  my  colleagues  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  this  en- 
deavor. 

Voters  in  South  Florida  Hand  a  Rare 
Defeat  to  Gun  Lobby 
(By  Eugene  Carlson) 
Can  the  gun  lobby  be  beaten?  On  Super 
Tuesday  two  weeks  ago.  while  Democratic 
presidential   contenders   were   hogging   the 
headlines,  citizens  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.. 
and     surrounding     Broward     County     were 
voting  for  handgun  control  and  handing  a 
rare  defeat  to  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

Some  63  percent  of  Broward  County 
voters  said  •  yes  "  on  March  13  to  a  proposed 
ordinance  that  requires  handgun  buyers  to 
undergo  a  criminal-history  check  before  re- 
ceiving their  weapons.  The  waiting  period  is 
to  be  no  more  than  10  days.  Sixteen  states 
have  similar  wailing  periods,  most  less  than 
10  days.  In  the  future.  Broward  County 
handgun  sellers  will  also  need  a  local  busi- 
ness license. 

The  NRA  lobbied  hard  to  defeat  the  Flori- 
da measure,  outspending  gun-control  sup- 
porters four  to  one.  according  to  campaign 
spending  records.  Twice  before,  in  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  in  1976  and  in  California  in  1982. 
the  NRA  helped  defeat  statewide  gun-con- 
trol measures.  This  time,  fighting  against  a 
less-stringent  county  ordinance,  the  NRA 
lost. 

The  Broward  County  vote  should  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  south  Florida,  where  guns 
change  hands  like  nowhere  else  in  the  U.S. 
Smuggling  of  handguns  to  Latin  America  is 
big  business.  The  drug  trade  and  crime  in 
general  have  spurred  widespread  purchases 
of  firearms  by  criminals  and  law-abiding 
citizens,  aided  by  lax  firearms  laws. 

In  1973,  Dade  County,  which  includes 
Miami.  pas.sed  a  law  requiring  a  72-hour 
cooling-off  period  for  handgun  sales.  Quick- 
ly, neighboring  Broward  County  became  a 
hot  handgun  market.  The.se  days,  Miami 
residents  can  drive  20  minutes  north  on 
Route  441  to  Broward  County  and  buy  a  re- 
volver for  cash  simply  by  filling  out  a  feder- 
al form.  No  waiting  required. 

How  did  Broward's  gun-control  forces  suc- 
ceed? Tactic  one.  .says  campaign  coordinator 
Karen  Margulies.  was  deflecting  the  NRA's 
attempt  to  turn  the  referendum  into  a  liber- 
al vs.  con.servative  test.  Supporters  put  to- 
gether a  broad,  biparti-san  coalition  that  in- 
cluded the  president  of  the  county  police 
chiefs  association  and  the  county  sheriff. 
■It's  extremely  important  to  bring  law  en- 
forcement in,"  Mrs.  Margulies  says. 

Mrs.  Margulies  says  she  isn't  personally 
against  handguns.  "If  a  law-abiding  citizen 
wants  to  purchase  one.  that's  fine  with  me.  " 
The  gun-control  leader  describes  herself  as 
a  registered  Republican,  opposed  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  "very  proud 
to  be  Mrs.  Stanley  Margulies." 

Tactic  two  was  drafting  a  referendum  that 
was  "sensible,  doable  and  not  complicated." 
Mrs.  Margulies  adds.  Complexity  and  hard- 
line attitudes  helped  kill  the  two  previous 
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gun-conlrol  ballot  measures.  California's 
Proposition  15  would  have  frozen  the 
number  of  handguns  in  the  slate  at  1983 
levels.  The  proposed  law  covered  20  pages 
and  confused  nearly  everyone.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  vole  was  on  whether  to  outlaw  pri- 
vate possesson  of  handguns.  Both  measures 
were  soundly  defeated. 

NRA  spokesman  Andrew  Kendzie  says  op- 
ponents of  the  Broward  ordinance  were 
handicapped  from  the  start.  The  county 
commissioners  approved  the  referendum  in 
January  and  placed  it  before  the  voters  just 
two  months  later  in  what  was  essentially  a 
one-party  election,  the  democratic  presiden- 
tial primary.  Had  it  gone  on  the  general- 
election  ballot  in  November,  the  results 
might  have  been  different,  he  says. 

We're  disappointed  with  the  outcome." 
Mr.  Kendzie  says  from  NRA  headquarters 
in  Washington.  "We  didnt  have  time  to 
marshal  a  campaign  like  we  did  in  Califor- 
nia in  1982.  "• 


GOING  BEYOND  JUSTIFIABLE 
LIMITS  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  unwise  operation  in  our  Central 
American  policy  has  moved  the  United 
States  beyond  acceptable  and  justifi- 
able limits  in  the  use  of  covert  intelli- 
gence in  our  foreign  policy.  While 
covert  intelligence  and  assistance  is  a 
necessary  and  important  function  of 
our  policy,  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors  lacks  clear  justification  and 
credibility  in  the  framework  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  thai  region. 

Unquestionably,  this  Sandinista-led 
nation  has  become  a  troublesome  and 
destabilizing  force  in  Central  America. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  would  now  argue  the 
existence  of  illegal  arms  shipments 
and  the  Nicaraguan  role  in  sowing  in- 
stability in  other  nations  such  as  El 
Salvador.  The  actions  of  that  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  territoi  y— the  recent 
stepped-up  censorship  for  example- 
provide  stark  examples  of  the  undemo- 
cratic nature  of  its  governmental 
system  and  its  disposition  to  entice 
revolt. 

And  yet.  we  must  never  forsake  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
upon  which  our  Nation's  foundation 
rest.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
correctly  identified  the  pursuit  of 
the.se  objectives  for  the  Central  Amer- 
ican nations  themselves  as  a  major 
tenet  of  our  foreign  policy  in  that 
region.  But  the  question  remains 
whether— in  order  to  achieve  tnat 
goal— it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  bend 
the  principles  which  we  embrace  and 
desire  others  to  share.  Simply  because 
other  nations,  such  as  Nicaragua,  have 
taken  steps  to  directly  participate  in 
the  overthrow  of  other  sovereign  na- 
tions the  United  States  is  not  justified 
in  resorting  to  similar  activities.  The 
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mining    of    the    Nicaraguan    harbors 
falls  firmly  into  that  category. 

While  some  might  find  the  infusion 
of  this  country's  basic  principles  into 
foreign  policy  simplistic  and  unman- 
ageable, one  only  needs  to  examine 
the  rumblings  of  world  opinion  to  rec- 
ognize the  impropriety  of  our  latest 
action  in  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  The  reaction  of  our  close 
allies.  Britain  and  France,  is  a  case  in 
point.  We  simply  cannot  expect  to 
gain  respect  in  the  world  of  diplomacy 
when  we  speak  proudly  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  yet  we  attempt  to  assist 
others  to  attain  it  through  means 
which  arc  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  that  very  system. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  convert  intel- 
ligence is  not  a  necessary  and  proper 
function  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Unquestionably,  we  must  have  this  ca- 
pability. In  the  Nicaraguan  case,  we 
are  dealing  with  arms  shipments 
which  are  clearly  illegal  and  in  them- 
selves covert.  The  American  covert  re- 
sponse prior  to  the  mining,  short  of  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government,  has  been  warranted.  This 
effort  is  similar  to  our  own  local  police 
units  going  undercover  to  halt  illegal 
drug  dealings  or  to  undermine  orga- 
nized crime. 

Once  again,  however,  mining  of  har- 
bors goes  beyond  proper  and  necessary 
covert  intelligence,  even  if  it  might 
allow  us  to  attain  our  goals  more 
easily.  The  contrast  between  our  dec- 
larations on  events  and  policy  around 
the  world  and  this  action  are  blind- 
ingly  bright. 

While  covert  intelligence  may  neces- 
sitate some  bending  of  international 
law.  we  have  now  chosen  to  violate  the 
territorial  waters  of  another  sovereign 
nation.  The  mines  have  been  placed 
within  the  internationally  recognized 
200  mile  territorial  limit.  We  take  this 
action  despite  our  deep  expressions  of 
outrage  and  those  of  our  allies  when- 
ever another  Soviet  submarine  is 
found  hiding  in  Scandanavian  waters. 
Of  course,  the  Soviet  activity  is  illegal 
and  unacceptable:  but  by  what  ground 
do  we  find  justification  for  condemn- 
ing their  actions  while  supporting 
similar,  although  not  identical,  incur- 
sions in  Nicaragua. 

The  ramifications  of  this  activity  on 
Nicaragua  are  vividly  evident.  Mining 
of  harbors  may  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting shipments  of  arms  both  to  and 
from  Nicaragua.  But  the  ships  which 
have  been  damaged  by  the  mines  to 
this  point  have  been  foreign  commer- 
cial cargo  vessels  from  seven  different 
nations. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  is  not 
responsible  for  the  economic  vitality 
of  Nicaragua.  But  the  harbor  mining 
policy  will  do  much  more  than  simply 
prevent  arms  shipments:  it  is  direct  in- 
terference in  the  economic  infrastruc- 
ture of  another  country.  Overt  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  an  unfriendly 
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nation  are  a  normal  function  of  for- 
eign policy.  But  our  recent  harbor 
mining  activity,  when  contrasted  with 
both  our  own  statements  about  and 
opposition  to  the  subversive  policies  of 
the  leftist  rebels  in  El  Salvador,  ap- 
pears paradoxical.  The  foundation  of 
the  leftists'  guerilla  warfare  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  infrastructure 
of  the  Salvadoran  economy.  Every 
time  a  new  bridge  or  road  is  built,  they 
take  obvious  steps  to  destroy  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  likely  that 
American  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica will  suffer  greatly  because  of  this 
one  small  indiscretion.  Nicaraguan  in- 
dignation over  our  actions  is  at  least 
paradoxical  and  at  best  laughable.  For 
their  own  indiscretions  exceed  ours  in- 
finitely throughout  Central  America. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  Sandinistas  to 
don  the  white  cap.  We  have  laudable 
objectives  in  Central  America  which 
coincide  with  the  principles  which  we 
hold  dear.  We  must  honor  those  prin- 
ciples as  we  assist  others  to  attain 
them.  Let  us  not  lower  ourselves  to 
the  activities  others  have  undertaken 
and  which  we  condemn. 

What  the  harbor  mining  effort  has 
done  is  bring  into  question  our  goals 
and  policy  objectives  in  the  region;  ob- 
jectives, frankly,  which  I  find  are  just. 
Our  earlier  efforts  to  use  covert  assist- 
ance to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  and 
now  this  mining  undertaking  have 
more  seriously  undermined  our  objec- 
tives by  drawing  significant  question 
of  our  methods.  We  must  now  rebuild 
faith  in  our  objectives  and  policy 
through  methods  which  are  them- 
selves just.# 
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NORTHWEST  OHIO  RESIDENTS 
PAY  HIGHEST  GAS  AND  ELEC- 
TRIC RATES  IN  STATE 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents in  northwest  Ohio  are  paying 
higher  utility  bills  than  consumers  in 
any  other  major  city  in  the  State.  In 
an  effort  to  understand  the  reason  for 
this  apparently  inequitable  pricing 
scheme.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  utility  company  which  services  the 
area. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  12.  1984. 
Mt.  Marvin  White. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Colum- 
bia Gas  of  Ohio.  Inc..  Columbus.  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Marvin  White:  Many  of  my 
con.stitucnts  have  contacted  me  regarding 
rates  set  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio.  I  have 
been  told  that  Columbia  Gas  customers  pay 
the  highest  gas  rates  in  Ohio,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, that  Toledo  residential  utility  con- 


sumers are  paying  the  highest  bills  among 
consumers  in  Ohio's  eight  major  cities. 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  why  gas 
prices  continue  to  escalate  in  my  district.  I 
would  be  grateful  for  Information  that  ad- 
dre.sses  the  following  questions. 

(1)1  have  been  told  that  Columbia  Gas  is 
Ohio's  only  major  utility  that  negotiates  its 
rates  on  the  municipal  level.  If  that  is  so. 
why  doesn't  Columbia  Gas  establish  one 
uniform  rate  for  its  entire  service  territory? 

(2)  It  is  my  understanding  that  Columbia 
does  not  supply  complete  Cost  of  Service 
data  and  workpapers  (i.e..  supporting  sales 
and  labor  expen.ses)  to  all  municipalities  es- 
tablishing their  base  rates  under  the  Home 
Rule  provision  of  the  Ohio  constitution,  at 
the  time  rate  proposals  are  presented.  Is 
this  accurate? 

(3)1  also  understand  that  Columbia  some- 
times makes  rate  proposals  to  municip.ilities 
that  are  only  accepttble  to  Columbia  for 
one  day.  For  instance.  City  Councils  are  told 
that  if  they  do  not  pass  a  rate  propo.sal  on 
the  date  it  is  presented  it  will  no  longer  be 
acceptable,  and  the  next  proposal  will  be  for 
a  higher  rate.  Does  Columbia  provide  mu- 
nicipalities with  ample  time  to  analyze  the 
lower  rate  proposal? 

(4)  In  Columbia's  rate  ca.se  filings  83-1519- 
GA  AIR  and  84  67  GA  AIR.  I  have  read 
that  Columbia  states  that  ■.  .  ,  if  (a)  mu- 
nicipality prefers  to  be  included  in  the  .  .  . 
Region  for  ratemaking  purposes,  it  may  do 
so  by  not  renewing  its  orcjinance  contract 
with  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  in  which  event 
the  .  .  .  Region  rale  will  be  automatically 
charged  for  service  in  that  municipality." 
What  statutory  and/or  constitutional  provi- 
sions does  Columbia  Gas  rely  on  to  "auto- 
matically" impose  a  rate  increase  without 
the  benefit  of  a  municipal  ordinance  or  a 
Public  Utilities  Commi.ssion  of  Ohio 
iPUCO)  rate  ca.se  involving  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice in  a  given  municipality. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  rising 
natural  gas  prices  in  my  district.  The.se  in- 
creases pose  an  extreme  hardship  on  many 
of  my  constituents.  Your  assistance  in  re- 
sponding to  these  questions  and  in  provid- 
ing me  with  any  other  relevant  information 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  your  suggestion  as  to  what  spe- 
cifically can  be  done  to  lower  natural  gas 
prices. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Marcy  Kaptur. 
Member  of  Congress.m 


WHERE'S  THE  BELT? 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  6 
seconds,  on  average,  someone  in  the 
United  States  is  injured  in  a  motor  ve- 
hicle collision.  Almost  150  die  each  day 
from  such  collisions. 

Road  related  trauma  is  among  the 
five  leading  causes  of  death,  and  over- 
all, is  the  fourth  greatest  public 
health  problem  in  the  country.  Of  the 
leading  causes  of  death,  road  related 
trauma  is  second  only  to  cancer  in  the 
economic  burden  it  places  upon  .socie- 
ty. Each  year,  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
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lars  are  spent  on  health  care,  disabil- 
ity payments,  insurance  costs,  and  lost 
productivity.  The  cost  in  human  agony 
and  suffering  is  even  greater. 

The  most  tragic  fact,  however,  is 
that  many  of  these  deaths  and  injuries 
occur  needlessly.  The  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  es- 
timates at  least  12,000  lives  could  be 
saved,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
injuries  could  be  avoided  or  reduced,  if 
80  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  passen- 
gers used  existing  safety  belt  systems. 
Unfortunately,  less  than  20  percent 
do. 

For  this  reason,  on  October  20.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  4175.  the  Motor  'Vehi- 
cle Passenger  Safety  Act.  "  The  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  provide  for  greater 
public  use  of  safety  belts  by  creating  a 
Federal  program  to  encourage  safety 
belt  use  and  offering  financial  incen- 
tives to  States  to  enact  .safety  belt  use 
laws.  The  bill  takes  three  major  ap- 
proaches to  achieve  these  goals: 

1.  EDUCATION 

H.R.  4175  directs  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  lo  develop  and 
implement  a  broad  program  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  safety  belts,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  preventive 
health  aspects  of  safety  belt  u.se,  and 
to  inform  employers  of  the  economic 
incentives  available  to  them  from  belt 
use  by  employees.  The  program  would 
not  cost  taxpayers  a  dime,  except,  of 
course,  DOT'S  administrative  costs. 
The  program  would  be  a  free  public 
service  effort  which  would  draw  upon 
the  conscience  and  goodwill  of  indus- 
try, public  interest  groups,  associa- 
tions, and  labor  groups. 

2.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

H.R.  4175  directs  the  President  to 
issue  rules  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
belt  systems  by  the  occupants  of  any 
Federal  motor  vehicle,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  all  motor  vehicles  operating 
on  streets  or  roads  or  highways  in  na- 
tional conservation  areas  (i.e..  parks, 
refuges,  forests)  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  STATE  PROGRAMS 

H.R.  4175  provides  a  grant  program 
for  States  to  promote  increased  use  of 
safety  belts  and  lo  develop  laws  and 
regulations  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
belts.  The  bill  authorizes  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  $30  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1990.  and  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1996.  The 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  States 
by  a  formula  which  insures  that  all 
States  would  get  a  substantial  share. 

The  bill  does  not  mandate  a  safety 
belt  use  law.  Instead,  ii  provides  for  a 
reduction  in  grants  of  25  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  50  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1988  if  a  State  chooses  not 
to  enact  such  a  law.  Each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  grants  will  be  made  only  to 
those  States  which  have  enacted  and 
are  implementing  safety  bell  use  laws. 
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The  bill  makes  clear  the  States,  not 
the  DOT.  shall  develop  safety  belt 
laws  to  meet  their  needs,  consistent 
with  the  bill's  purpose.  There  must  be 
some  means  of  enforcement,  however, 
including  reasonable  fines  for  viola- 
tions and  a  mitigation  of  fines  in  the 
discretion  of  Stale  and  local  courts  for 
traffic  accident  violations  where  safety 
bells  were  not  in  use. 

One  of  the  conditions  for  Slate 
grants  is  that  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  work  with 
appropriate  insurance  firms  to  develop 
a  program  providing  for  a  meaningful 
reduction  in  rates  for  insureds  who 
commit  themselves  to  using  safety  belt 
systems.  Several  insurance  firms  have 
already  offered  to  support  such  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  4175  is  based  upon  precedent. 
In  1973,  Congress  provided  financial 
incentives  for  States  to  enact  .safety 
belt  use  laws.  Before  funding  was 
eliminated  the  following  year,  32  State 
legislatures  introduced  and  considered 
safety  belt  use  laws.  In  several  cases, 
the  laws  passed  one  house  of  the  legis- 
lature. Although  no  laws  were  en- 
acted. 41  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  since  recognized  that  pas- 
.senger  restraints  can  save  lives  and 
reduce  injuries.  These  States  have 
pa.ssed  child  restraint  laws. 

The  effectiveness  of  safety  belt  use 
laws  has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
countries.  There  are  31  countries  and 
6  provinces  of  Canada  which  have  en- 
acted such  laws  in  the  past  13  years. 
Without  exception,  these  measures 
have  greatly  increased  safety  belt  use 
and  significantly  reduced  highway  in- 
juries and  deaths.  For  example.  Great 
Britain's  safety  belt  use  law  has  in- 
creased use  to  95  percent  and  resulted 
in  a  25-percent  reduction  in  deaths 
and  serious  injuries. 

Taking  into  account  the  costs  and 
benefits,  sensible  safety  belt  use  laws 
backed  by  effective  educational  and 
enforcement  programs  will  reduce  the 
toll  of  road  related  trauma  through 
the  universal  use  of  effective,  proven, 
presently  available  safety  belts,  with- 
out any  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  H.R  4175.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.# 


EXHIBIT  OF  PHOTOS  BY  FARAG 
PARI.  ISRAELI  PHOTOGRAPHER 

HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
currently  cosponsoring  a  major  photo- 
graphic exhibition  dealing  with  the 
beauty,  splendor,  and  religious  signifi- 
cance of  Jerusalem.  The  photographs 
are  the  work  of  the  leading  Israeli 
photographer  Farag  Pari.  The  photo- 
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graphs  will  be  on  display  in  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building  from  April 
9  thru  April  13  and  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  from  April  16 
thru  April  20.  I  recommend  all  of  my 
colleagues,  their  staff,  and  others  \iew 
these  photos.  I  encourage  ever.\one  to 
look  at  these  photos,  to  learn  and  lo 
reflect. 

Farag  Pari  is  a  success  story  who 
typifies  the  spirit  of  Israel.  He  was 
born  in  Iraq  and  trained  by  the  royal 
photographer  at  the  Iraqi  Court. 
During  the  1954  revolution,  he  was 
forced  to  flee.  He  arrived  in  Israel 
penniless.  He  came  with  his  large 
family  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters. 
They  were  forced  to  live  in  temporary 
shacks  set  up  to  house  the  wave  of  im- 
migrants coming  lo  seek  freedom  in 
Israel. 

Farag  opened  a  .small  photo  studio 
and  with  hard  work  has  developed  this 
studio  into  one  of  the  largest  in  Israel. 
It  is  the  type  of  story  which  we  usual- 
ly refer  lo  as  "only  in  America."  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  could  also  occur 
"only  in  Israel. " 

The  photos  show  thai  Jerusalem  is 
holy  lo  three  major  religions— Christi- 
anity. Islam,  and  Judaism.  Through 
his  work.  Farag  Pari  has  attempted  to 
capture  the  intensity  that  marks  the 
feelings  of  each  of  these  religions  for 
Jerusalem. 

I  commend  those  who  look  at  these 
photos  to  focus  especially  upon  the 
pictures  of  Moslems  praying  in  the 
Mosque.  Christians  at  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Jews  at  the 
Western  Wall. 

The  opening  ceremony  for  this 
photo  exhibition  coincided  with  the 
Annual  Policy  Conference  of  the 
American  Public  Israel  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (AIPAC).  The  .speaker  at  this 
breakfast  was  M.  J.  Rosenberg,  editor 
of  the  Near  East  Report.  His  words  are 
as  mo\ing  and  important  as  the 
photos  of  Farag  Pari.  In  his  statement, 
he  captured  the  essence  of  why  Jeru- 
salem is  important  to  Israel. 

While  it  would  be  wonderful  to  re- 
print tlie  photographs  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  this  is  obviously  impos- 
.  sible.  However.  I  place  in  the  Record 
M.  J.  Rosenberg's  wonderful  speech 
that  expresses  .so  beautifully  the  im- 
portance of  Jerusalem  and  Israel. 
Israel— The  Miracle  Lives 

I  By  M.  J.  Rosenberg.  Editor.  Near  East 
Report) 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Farag  Pari  who 
is  the  photographer  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  photographs  of  Jerusalem  which 
are  all  around  us.  Paris  photographs  catch 
the  uniquene.ss  of  the  city  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  e.Nplaining  why  we  have  such  deep 
feelings  about  the  Golden  City. 

As  you  know.  Jerusalem  is  now  embroiled 
in  politics.  Senator  Pat  Moynihan  of  New- 
York,  and  Congressmen  Tom  Lantos  and 
Ben  Gilman  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  move  the  United  Slates  embas- 
sy  in    Israel    from   Tel   Aviv   to   Jerusalem. 
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That  legislation  is  important.  Not  just  be- 
cause it  matters  where  the  U.S.  embassy  is— 
after  all.  if  we  don't  locate  our  embassy 
there  then  who  will?— but  also  because  of  its 
implications.  It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  United  States  government 
does  not  recognize  Jeru.salem  as  a  part  of. 
let  alone  the  capitol  of.  Israel. 

The  U.S.  policy  is  this:  Jerusalem  is  one 
city  and  can  never  be  redivided.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  policy  is  that  Jeru.salcm  is  oc- 
cupied territory  and  that  UN  Res.  242  and 
338  applies  to  it.  In  short.  Jeru.salem  is  one 
of  the  areas— along  with  the  West  Bank. 
Gaza,  and  the  Golan,  from  which  Israel's 
forces  will  have  to  withdraw  in  the  context 
of  a  peace  treaty.  Adding  those  two  policies 
together:  Jerusalem  will  not  be  divided  and 
Israel  must  be  prepared  to  withdraw  from 
it.  we  come  up  with  a  policy  which  says,  at 
bottom,  that  all  of  Jerusalem  is  negotiable. 
The  Old  City  and  the  New.  East  and  West. 
That  is  why  the  Moynihan-Gilm.in-Lantos 
legislation  is  so  important.  It  would  force 
the  Administration  to  realize,  once  and  for 
all.  that  Jeru-salem  is  not  negotiable.  That 
under  no  circumstances  will  Israel  relin- 
quish the  city  that  has  been  its  capitol  for 
4.000  years. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  Farag 
Paris  photographs  is  that  they  demonstrate 
the  beauty  of  Jerusalem  today.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  none  of  the  opponents  of  an  Is- 
raeli Jeru.salem.  none  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Moynihan  bill,  are  able  to  criticize  Isra- 
el's administration  of  the  city.  Virtually 
every  other  thing  Israel  has  ever  done  has 
been  attacked  and  criticized  but  not  Teddy 
Kollek's  administration  of  the  city.  The  fact 
is  that  Jerusalem  has  never  been  more  beau- 
tiful. Nor  has  it  ever  been  more  open  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  religions  and  nationalities.  Je- 
rusalem will  always  be  Israel's  capitol.  Even 
if  the  American  embassy  remains  in  Tel 
Aviv  til  the  end  of  time,  that  fact  will  not 
change.  Passing  the  Moynihan  bill  simply 
recognizes  that  reality  and  it  gives  Israel 
credit  for  turning  Jeru.salem  into  a  great 
city. 

But  Jerusalem  is  not  the  only  issue  you 
will  deal  with  during  this  conference.  Prom 
election  year  politics  to  the  Congressional 
program,  from  strategic  cooperation  to  free 
trade,  the  issues  you  will  confront  are  many 
and  they  are  complex. 

It  is  not  easy  being  a  supporter  of  Israel 
today.  Every  day  CBS  and  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  what  we  have  to  worry  about 
that  day.  Syria's  build-up.  Lebanon's  disin- 
tegration, the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We  must  deal 
with  all  of  them  becau.se  they  all  affect 
Israel  and  its  survival. 

Still,  we  must  not  confuse  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  with  Israel 
itself.  We  are  not  here  out  of  dedication  to 
politics  or  military  strategy.  We  engage  in 
politics  and  discuss  strategy  only  because  we 
have  to.  because  Israel's  lifeline  is  at  stake. 
But  beyond  the  politics  and  the  day's  head- 
lines is  Israel  itself— not  a  problem  but  a 
place.  Not  a  conflict  but  a  .solution. 

It  is  essential  that  we  alwa.vs  keep  in  mind 
what  this  struggle  is  all  about.  Often  I  hear 
people  complain  that  their  children  are  not 
as  involved  with  Israel  as  they  shouJd  be— or 
as  their  parents  would  like.  They  would 
rather  vacation  el.sewhere.  And  as  for  poli- 
tics, they  prefer  to  dwell  on  other  i.ssues. 
Other  concerns. 

In  many  cases,  this  disinterest  in  Israel  is 
completely  understandable.  After  all.  if  our 
only  involvement  with  Israel  is  to  worry 
about  it.  If  our  children  only  hear  us  sigh 
over  Israel's  latest  crisis,  then  I  think  it  is 
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no  wonder  that  they  will  choose  other  in- 
volvements. Why  should  anyone  devote 
their  precious  time  to  a  place  that  produces 
nothing  but  anguish.  But  unfortunately, 
that  is  the  way  we  have  come  to  present 
Israel.  Our  Hebrew  schools  offer  courses  on 
"The  Holocaust  and  the  Birth  of  Israel.  "  As 
adults,  we  listen  to  speaker  after  speaker 
telling  us  that  these  are  the  worst  of  times, 
that  Israel  is.  once  again,  on  the  brink.  Sur- 
rounded by  implacable  enemies  whose  goal 
is  Israel's  destruction.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  of  our  kids— and  others  — run  the 
other  way 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  avoid  con- 
fronting the  reality  of  Israel's  situation.. 
After  all.  we  have  no  choice  but  to  fight  for 
support  for  Israel  as  long  as  that  nation  is 
surrounded  by  neighbors  who.se  goal  is  to 
destroy  her.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  more 
to  Israel's  reality  than  that  -more  than  pol- 
itics, more  than  foreign  policy,  more  than 
economic  needs,  more  than  just  threats. 
Beyond  all  that  is  Israel's  true  reality  w  hich 
is— as  strange  as  this  sounds— a  dream.  To 
lose  that  dream— to  focus  only  on  politics 
and  the  geo  political  situation-  is  not  just  to 
lose  the  dream,  it  is  to  lose  Israel. 

This  year.  1984.  is  not  just  an  election 
year  and  it  is  not  just  Orwell's  year  of  Big 
Brother,  it  is  also  the  80th  anniversary  of 
Theodor  Herzl's  death.  He  died  in  1904.  at 
44.  Now  as  everyone  knows.  Theodor  Her/.l 
is  Israel's  founding  father,  its  George  Wash- 
ington. But  Herzl  was  not  a  warrior.  He  was 
not  a  political  theoretician.  He  wasn't  even 
a  revolutionary.  No.  Herzl  was  a  dreamer. 

Think  of  it.  In  1897.  he  wa.s  a  37  year  old 
Jew.  An  unimportant  and  inactive  Jew. 
Shocked  by  the  Dreyfus  trial  and  the  grow- 
ing wave  of  European  anti-Semitism.  Herzl 
came  up  with  his  solution.  He  wrote  a  book 
•Judenstaat.  "  in  which  he  called  on  Jews  to 
prepare  to  relocate  in  Palestine,  at  that 
time  a  de.sert  wasteland.  Herzl's  book  was 
viewed  as  the  act  of  a  madman.  In  western 
Europe.  Jews  condemned  Herzl  as  a  charla- 
tan—and one  who  would  jeopardize  the 
Jewish  position  in  their  various  homelands. 
But  Her/,1  persevered. 

He  followed  up  his  book  with  an  a.ssembly: 
the  First  Zioni.st  Congress  which  he  con- 
vened in  Bxsle.  Switzerland.  Somehow  Herzl 
managed  to  attract  204  Jews  from  15  coun- 
tries—204  Jews  willing  to  accept  the  leader- 
ship of  this  .self-proclaimed  liberator.  Herzl 
told  his  delegates  that  they  would  have  to 
dress  the  part.  The  Jews  may  be  nationless, 
but  they  must  dress  as  if  they  were  already 
members  of  some  national  legislature.  They 
dre.ssed  in  frock  coats  and  white  ties.  Herzl 
had  designed  a  Zionist  flag  which  hung  over 
the  entrance  of  the  building  and  behind  the 
.speaker's  lectern.  Herzl  gave  the  opening 
address:  "We  are  here  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  house  which  is  to  shelter  the 
Jewish  nation." 

Herzl's  words  were  carried  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  world.  There  was  much  ridi- 
cule of  this  king  of  the  Jews,  but  there  was 
respect  too.  The  convention  ended  with  the 
singing  of  Hatikvah.  Herzl  then  was  carried 
through  the  hall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
delegates.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  room 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "II  I  were  to  sum  up  the 
Congress  in  a  word— which  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  publish— it  would  be  this:  At  Basle  I 
founded  the  Jewish  State.  If  I  said  this  out 
loud  today  I  wouid  be  greeted  by  universal 
laughter.  In  five  years  perhaps,  and  certain- 
ly in  50  years,  everyone  will  perceive  it.  "  He 
wrote  those  words  in  1897.  Fifty  years  later 
was  1947.  the  year  the  U.N.  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 
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Of  course.  Herzl  didn't  live  to  see  his 
dream  become  reality.  He  had  only  seven 
years  left  to  him  after  that  first  Zionist 
Congress.  He  used  them  to  establish  himself 
as  the  first  Jewish  statesman  in  1900  years. 
As  leader  of  the  Jews,  he  negotiated  with 
the  Pope,  with  the  leaders  of  Great  Britain. 
Italy.  Germany.  Ru.ssia.  and  Turkey.  His 
goal  was  a  charter:  recognition  from  some 
nation  that  the  Jews  were  entitled  to  go 
home  to  Eretz  Yisrael.  Single-handedly,  he 
revolutionized  the  Jewish  condition.  Before 
Herzl.  it  was  inconceivable  that  anyone 
would  be  recognized  by  the  nations  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  Jews.  After  Herzl.  it  was 
understood  that  the  Jews— like  every  other 
people— had  rights  within  the  councils  of 
nations,  that  they  had  the  right  to  repre- 
.sentation.  That  they  were  a  people. 

Herzl  made  one  visit  to  the  land  of  his 
dreams  before  he  died.  He  w"rote  in  his 
diary:  "When  I  remember  thee  in  days  to 
come.  O  Jeru.salem.  it  will  not  be  with  de- 
light. The  musty  deposits  of  2000  years  of 
inhumanity,  intolerance,  and  foulness  lie  in 
your  reeking  alleys."  But  despite  the  reality 
before  him.  he  wrote:  If  Jerusalem  is  ever 
ours,  and  if  I  were  still  able  to  do  anything 
about  it.  I  would  begin  by  cleaning  it  up.  I 
would  clear  out  everything  that  is  not 
sacred  .  .  .  empty  and  tear  down  the  filthy 
ratholes.  burn  all  the  non-sacred  ruins,  and 
put  the  bazaars  el.sewhere.  Then,  retaining 
as  much  of  the  old  architectural  style  as 
po.ssible.  I  would  build  an  airy,  comfortable, 
properly  sewered  brand  new"  city,  built 
around  the  holy  places." 

Her/.l's  imagination  allowed  him  to  make 
the  leap  from  the  reality  of  Jeru.salem  to 
the  Jerusalem— and  the  Israel— of  dreams. 
He  did  that  in  a  novel  he  wrote  just  before 
his  death.  He  called  it  "Altneuland  "  or 
"Old-New"  Land.  "  Old-New  Land"  takes 
place  in  Israel  in  1923  (20  years  after  the 
book's  publication  date).  By  that  time.  Herzl 
envisioned  Haifa  harbor  to  be  finished,  a 
system  of  highwa.vs  and  railroads  linking 
the  country,  a  Hebrew  University  on  Mt. 
Scopus,  and  a  network  of  cooperative  farms. 
In  short,  modern  Israel. 

The  frontispiece  of  Altneuland  contains 
the  words:  if  you  will  it.  this  is  no  fairy  tale. 

On  July  3.  1904  Theodor  Herzl  died.  He 
died  a  failure— at  least  .so  it  .seemed.  He  had 
not  yet  achieved  his  charter,  his  commit- 
ment from  a  major  state  to  aid  in  the  .secur- 
ing of  Eretz  "Yisrael  for  the  Jews.  But  that 
charter  did  finally  come  13  years  later  in 
the  form  of  the  Balfour  Declaration.  Herzl 
was  buried  in  Vienna,  near  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  his  family.  Hovever.  in 
Herzl's  will,  he  asked  that  his  body  "re- 
mains there  until  the  Jewish  people  will 
carry  my  remains  to  Palestine.  "  On  August 
16.  1949.  Herzl's  coffin  was  flown  to  Israel 
and  on  the  next  day.  he  was  given  a  state 
funeral  and  then  he  was  buried  on  a  ridge 
facing  Jerusalem  from  the  west.  That  ridge 
is  now  known  as  Mt.  Herzl. 

So  when  you  look  at  Faraj  Paris  photos, 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  what  you 
are  looking  at  is  miraculous  and  totally  im- 
probable—Jews living  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
State  of  Israel.  In  fact,  it  is  even  more  of  a 
miracle  than  Herzl  envisaged.  Even  that 
prophet  never  imagined  that  ancient 
Hebrew  would  be  reborn  and  turned  into  a 
working  modern  language.  He  didn't  envi- 
sion an  Israel  Defense  Force  that  would  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  world.  (He.  optimistically, 
believed  that  a  neutral  Jewish  state  would 
not  need  an  army. ) 
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Another  thing  he  did  not  envision  was 
that  Israel  would  become  one  of  the  most 
important  players  on  the  world  stage.  Every 
day  Israel  is  on  page  one.  Us  politics  are  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  world.  And  of  course, 
along  with  the  intensive  coverage  of  the 
Jewish  state  is  the  negative  coverage.  The 
media  seems  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  deride 
Israel,  to  condemn  its  leaders,  to  suggest 
that  the  slate  that  was  established  as  a  light 
unto  the  nations  has  turned  out  to  be  just 
another  imperfect  political  system. 

Well.  I'm  sorry  but  I  have  to  confess  that 
I  don't  get  particularly  worked  up  over  the 
media's  coverage  of  Israel.  Forty  years  ago. 
there  was  no  Israel  and  there  was  no  nega- 
tive coverage  of  the  Jews  either.  Day  after 
day.  Jews  were  being  slaughtered  by  the 
thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
there  were  no  headlines,  no  columns,  no  real 
attention.  In  1944.  no  one  had  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  media's  coverage  of  Jews 
because  there  was  no  coverage.  Ma.ss 
murder,  yes.  News  about  it.  no. 

Today,  the  dream  is  reality.  Israel  exists. 
Israel  is  a  powerful  nation.  With  that  power 
comes  criticism— fair  and  unfair.  With  that 
power  comes  respect  and  even  fear. 

We  don't  have  to  like  the  unfair  attention 
Israel  receives.  We  are  well  within  our 
rights  when  we  try  to  turn  the  situation 
around:  when  we  try  to  influence  and  edu- 
cate. But  we  must  maintain  our  perspective. 
We  are  the  privileged  generation.  Unlike 
Herzl  and  the  visionaries  and  dreamers  of 
his  day,  we  live  in  the  era  of  Israel  reborn. 
The  miracle,  for  us.  is  tangible.  For  $700 
and  in  10  hours  we  can  go  to  the  Jerusalem 
Herzl  dreamed  about.  We  can  make  the  Old 
New"  Land  our  second  home.  We  can  fight 
for  its  continued  existence,  for  its  continued 
friendship  with  our  own  country. 

We  are  privileged  becau.se  we  live  in  the 
era  of  Jewish  statehood.  If  the  price  of  that 
state  is  media  criticism.  If  its  the  occasional 
brickbats  tossed  at  us  by  journalists  and 
pundits.  If  it  is  the  unfairness  of  a  State  De- 
partment policy  that  denies  the  Jewish 
right  to  Jerusalem.  All  those,  we  can  strug- 
gle against  but  we  can  live  with.  We  are 
paying  the  price  of  power  and— never  forget 
it— it  is  a  much  smaller  price  than  the  one 
we  paid  for  powerlessness.  So.  just  for  a 
minute,  before  we  go  out  and  do  the  job 
that  has  to  be  done,  let's  just  think  about 
the  miracle  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  last  80  years.  And  let's  be  grateful  — 
for  living  at  a  time  when  Israel  lives,  when 
Jerusalem  is  united,  when  the  dreams  of  the 
prophets  have  come  true.» 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1984 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cicero 
wrote: 

The  fact  is  that  old  age  is  respectable  just 
as  long  as  it  asserts  itself,  maintains  its 
proper  rights,  and  is  not  enslaved  to  any 
one. 

Thi.s  May.  we  will  recognize  the  need 
for  our  senior  citizens  to  assert  them- 
selves, the  need  for  all  of  us  to  main- 
tain seniors'  proper  rights,  and  our 
Joint  responsibility  to  insure  that  sen- 
iors are  free  to  continue  to  lead  re- 
warding  secure   lives.   May   is   "Older 
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Americans  Month.  "  as  it  has  been 
since  1963  when  President  Kennedy 
first  established  this  month  long  cele- 
bration of  the  wisdom  and  compassion 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  are  de- 
serving of  a  respectable  old  age  have 
grown  tremendously.  Their  share  of 
the  total  population  is  also  increasing. 
From  1900  to  the  present,  the  total 
population  has  increased  fourfold,  but 
our  seniors  have  increased  tenfold.  In 
fact,  in  1980,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Nation's  history,  the  total  number  of 
Americans  over  age  60  surpassed  the 
total  number  of  children  under  the 
age  of  10  and  youths  from  ages  11  to 
19.  The  26  million  elderly  who  present- 
ly constitute  10.7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation will  account  for  over  12  perceiit 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  18  per- 
cent by  2035.  Moreover,  life  expectan- 
cy at  age  65  has  increased  from  11.9 
years  to  16.7  years  over  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Every  indication 
suggests  that  these  trends  will  acceler- 
ate. 

This  burgeoning  number  of  seniors 
has  been  called  the  graying  of  America 
and  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
our  Nation.  Increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  these  demographic  trends  has 
reinforced  support  for  those  successful 
Government  and  private  programs 
that  improve  the  status  of  the  elderly. 
Improvement  in  the  status  of  the  el- 
derly has  been  partially  the  result  of 
tiumerous  Federal  programs  estab- 
lished on  their  behalf.  The  existence 
of  income  support  programs,  retire- 
ment programs,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  and  health  care  and  social  service 
programs  constitute  the  framework 
for  an  effective  aging  service  network. 

Underlying  the  creation  of  these 
programs  is  the  growing  realization 
that  the  later  years  can  be  the  most 
productive  and  rewarding  times  in  an 
individual's  life.  One  can  recall  that  at 
the  age  of  90.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  a  Presidential  adviser.  Some  of 
our  most  popular  stage  and  screen 
stars,  such  as  Lena  Home,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  and  Bob  Hope,  are  senior 
citizens.  Included  on  our  list  of  seniors 
making  a  major  contribution  after  the 
age  of  65  are  Noah  Webster,  who 
wrote  his  dictionary  at  age  70.  "Grand- 
ma" Moses,  an  American  artist,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at  the  age  of 
81  joined  in  the  authorship  of  our 
Constitution. 

We  also  note  the  contributions  of  all 
our  senior  friends  and  neighbors,  not 
just  the  well  known.  Senior  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  make  valuable 
contributions  to  such  important  pro- 
grams as  ACTION.  'VISTA,  retired 
senior  volunteers  (RSVP)  and  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program.  Senior 
volunteers  serve  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
in  our  hospitals. 

Seniors,  whether  they  volunteer 
their  services,  work  in  the  paid  labor 
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force,  or  participate  in  activities,  are 
very  involved  in  their  communities. 
Those  all  too  familiar  stereotypes  of 
old  age— a  lonely  old  woman  in  a  rock- 
ing chair,  an  old  man  feeding  pigeons 
in  the  park,  a  nursing  home  resident 
in  a  wheelchair,  staring  at  the  wall- 
are,  indeed,  inaccurate  images. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  resolution  to 
designate  May  as  "Older  Americans 
Month"  so  that  seniors  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  will  reflect  upon  our 
commitment  to  the  elderly  and  our 
seniors'  commitment  to  us.  During 
May  we  will  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  be  certain  that  loneliness,  isolation, 
poor  health,  poverty,  and  feelings  of 
worthlessness,  are  old  stereotypes 
without  a  basis  in  reality. 

Longer  life  can  mean  happiness  and 
fulfillment.  It  must  be  respectable. 
Those  respectable  seniors  contribute 
sigiiificanlly  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  entire  society.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  society  honors  its  responsibility 
to  our  seniors.* 


REMARKS  OF  GUS  TYLER 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OK  .NEW"  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  3  years,  the  administration  has 
advocated  a  laissez-faire  approach  re- 
garding the  growth  of  imports  in  our 
dornestic  marketplace.  As  is  the  case 
with  so  many  of  their  economic  poli- 
cies, the  results  have  been  a  disaster 
for  the  Ainerican  \\orker. 

At  a  recent  labor  roundtable.  Mr. 
Gus  Tyler,  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  pointedly  addres.sed  the  Feder- 
al Governments  responsibility  to 
Atnerican  industries,  and  to  employed, 
underemployed,  and  jobless  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  heard  enough  rhetoric 
from  the  administration  about  build- 
ing a  stronger  America.  If  anything 
has  made  America  strong,  it  is  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  American  workers,  and 
Mr.  Tylers  remarks  point  the  way 
back  to  meaningful  action  on  their 
behalf. 

Remarks  of  Gus  Ty'ler 

Our  so-called  recovery  is  only  a  relative  re- 
covery not  an  absolute  one.  While  we  are 
pleased  that  our  official  jobless  rate  is  7.7 
instead  of  10.  our  present  rate  is  intolerably 
high.  If  domestic  demand  were  greater,  the 
jobless  rate  would  be  lower  and  manufac- 
ture-together with  all  other  sectors  of  the 
economy— would  show  improvement. 

Much  of  the  present  "recovery"  is  due  to 
what  were  once  called  Keynesian  measures, 
such  as  loosening  the  money  supply,  cutting 
taxes,  and  deficit  financing  by  the  govern- 
ment. But.  in  the  past,  such  stimulants  had 
a  multiplier  effect:  a  worker  who  earned 
more  on  a  defense  job  would  buy  American- 
made  products  to  put  other  workers  to 
work.  But  today,  much  of  the  deficit  our 
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government  may  incur  to  stimulate  the 
economy  is  money  poured  into  a  leaky 
bucket  as  consumers  use  an  ever  greater 
share  of  their  dollar  to  buy  things  made 
abroad. 

Macro-economic  measures  are  not  enough. 
Micro-measures,  involving  the  regulation  of 
trade  (imports  and  exports)  are  needed  to 
plug  some  of  the  holes  in  the  leaky  bucket. 

Consider  another  case  where  macro  is  in- 
adequate without  micro:  the  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  The  idea  was  to  make  huge  sums  of 
capital  available  to  what  were  once  called 
the  capitalist  so  that  they  might  ■invest" 
that  capital  in  productive  enterprises  to 
make  goods  and  provide  jobs.  The  idea  was 
good  but  the  end  result  was  not  so  good. 
These  capitalists  preferred,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  the  ridiculously  low  tax 
on  capital  gains,  to  'speculate"  with  this 
money  instead  of  "investing"  it.  Hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  have  gone  toward 
buying  and  .selling  pieces  of  paper,  a  sort  of 
endless  crap  game,  while  major  industries  in 
the  United  States  in  critical  need  of  capital 
infusion  for  modernization  languish.  An- 
other case  of  the  old  leaky  bucket  syn- 
drome. 

The  point  is  that  macro-economic  meas- 
ures such  as  boosting  buying  power  and 
making  adequate  capital  available  are  neces- 
sary but  not  sufficient  measures  to  restore 
our  manufacturing  strength. 

Turning  to  the  vital  micro-economic  con- 
siderations allow  me  lo  begin  with  my  own 
industry— apparel  I  do  so  not  because  it  is 
my  home  turf  but  because  it  is  the  largest 
factory  employer  in  America  as  part  of  the 
textile-apparel  complex  with  about  one  pro- 
duction job  out  of  every  eight  in  manufac- 
ture. It  is  also  an  imperilled  species. 

At  present  one  out  of  every  two  pieces  of 
women's  apparel  is  an  import;  not  so  long 
ago.  it  was  one  out  of  twenty  five.  We  are 
now  at  the  tipping  point.  Once  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  literally  dominated  by  im- 
ports, they  set  the  price  and  they  can- 
indeed,  they  will,  unless  curbed— wipe  out 
some  two  million  jobs. 

Why  has  this  happened?  It  is  not  due  to 
any  backwardness  on  our  part.  American 
producers  of  apparel  are  up  to  date.  Indeed, 
they  set  the  pattern  for  production  meth- 
ods, designing,  sizing,  merchandising,  pack- 
aging. America  is  losing  out  because  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  for  American  workers  to  compete 
with  workers  in  Hong  Kong  who  earn  a  bit 
above  a  dollar  an  hour  and  with  workers  in 
China  who  earn  16  cents  an  hour.  American 
producers  and  American  retailers  prefer  to 
have  their  stitching  done  overseas  by  work- 
ers who  will  do  the  sewing  for  pennies  so 
that  the.se  American  companies  can  multi- 
ply their  mark-ups  when  they  sell  to  the 
consumer. 

We  have  been  aware  of  this  problem  for 
many  years— actually  a  couple  of  decades. 
When  we  were  first  hit  by  Japanese  im- 
ports, we  had  three  wa.vs  to  go.  We  could 
have  done  nothing,  in  which  event  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  would  be 
jobless— most  of  them  coming  from  margin- 
al populations,  from  ethnic  minorities,  pre- 
dominantly female  supporters  of  house- 
holds. We  could  have  proposed  that  we  act 
unilaterally  to  shut  out  imports.  We  could 
have  chosen  to  negotiate  with  other  coun- 
tries—to bargain  collectively,  so  to  speak— to 
arrive  at  quotas  that  would  allow  other  na- 
tions to  enter  our  markets  while  we  contin- 
ued to  maintain  needed  levels  of  employ- 
ment in  our  country. 

We  opted  for  the  last:  to  live  and  let  live. 
We  have  worked  out  '  arrangements' '  under 
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a  Multifiber  Multinational  Arrangement 
with  many  countries.  The  quotas  have 
served  their  purpose  in  part:  they  have 
made  it  possible  for  our  industry  to  stay 
alive.  But  the  quotas  have  been  much  too 
mushy  so  that  today  we  are.  indeed,  an  im- 
perilled species. 

So  in  this  industry  we  are  urging  a  roll- 
back that  would  open  our  doors  in  imports 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  market— 25  percent  of 
the  items  in  our  stores. 

Our  plight  in  our  industry  led  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  plight  of  others  in  other  in- 
dustries. When  we  first  encountered  the 
import  threat,  we  were  advised  not  to  worry: 
our  garment  workers  would  find  jobs  in 
other  similar,  labor-intensive  trades  such  as 
boots,  shoes,  plastics,  dolls,  toys,  novelties, 
rubberwear,  cameras,  bicycles.  All  our  work- 
ers had  to  suffer  would  be  the  annoyances 
of  transfer  from  one  job  to  another. 

Quickly  we  discovered  that  all  these  other 
labor  intensive  industries  were  infected  by 
the  .same  viru.ses  as  we  were:  they  were  all 
heavily  import  penetrated. 

Then  we  were  advised  that  those  who 
would  ordinarily  have  found  employment  in 
our  industry  would  find  jobs  in  electronic 
assembly,  putting  together  radio  sets.  But. 
we  quickly  discovered  that  that  industry 
was  going  overseas.  So  we  were  directed  to 
black  and  white  TV— with  the  same  script 
repeated.  But.  we  were  told,  we  would  find  a 
saviour  in  color  TV— an  American  monopo- 
ly. But  soon  that  whole  industry  went  over- 
.seas— as  American  companies  arranged  to 
have  their  work  done  in  other  lands.  Our 
plight  was  the  fate  of  some  8-9  million  em- 
ployees in  labor  intensive  manufacture. 

Now  we  were  ad\ised  that  our  hope  would 
be  capital-intensive  manufacture,  like  steel, 
motorcycles,  autos.  farm  machinery.  But.  as 
we  turned  our  attention  to  them,  we  found 
that  they  too  held  out  little  hope  for  us. 
They.  too.  were  in  trouble.  But  not  for  the 
same  reason  as  we  were. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  differentials 
in  the  wages  between  American  steel  and 
auto  workers  and  those  in  other  lands,  the 
predicament  of  these  capital-intensive  in- 
dustries does  not  arise  primarily  from  the 
wage  differential  as  it  does  in  our  industry. 
These  industries  are  called  capital  intensive 
because  when  they  calculate  their  unit 
costs,  the  big  ticket  is  for  capital  not  for 
labor.  So  why  did  they  not  expand  their 
production— and  employment— in  America 
as  expected'? 

Ironically,  one  early  rea.son  wa^  that 
Europe  and  Japan  and  even  a  country  like 
Brazil  practiced  protectionism.  They  erected 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers.  The  proper  re- 
spon.se  on  our  part,  according  to  the  text- 
books, would  have  been  retaliation."  clos- 
ing our  doors  to  them.  We  did  nothing  of 
the  kind:  our  companies  merely  moved  their 
production  facilities  into  these  countries  to 
operate  within  their  "protected"  turf.  Our 
corporations  rewarded  them  for  their  pro- 
tectionist policies  by  locating  American  cap- 
ital. American  technology  and  American 
know-how  behind  their  protected  walls. 

Our  government  policies  further  rewarded 
such  perverse  behavior.  Profits  realized 
overseas  would  not  be  taxed  by  Uncle  Sam 
unless  and  until  they  were  repatriated. 
Taxes  paid  overseas  would  become  a  tax 
credit  when  paying  taxes  here.  Playing  a  so- 
phisticated tax  game,  multinationals  could— 
and  many  did— arrange  charges  against 
their  subsidiaries  in  different  countries  .so 
that  they  showed  no  profits  in  high  tax 
countries  and  high  profits  in  low  tax  coun- 
tries so  that  they  ended  up  internationally 
by  paying  virtually  no  tax. 
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Meanwhile.  American  facilities  were  ne- 
glected. Typical  of  such  neglect  is  the  steel 
industry.  According  to  some,  the  Japane.se 
can  turn  out  two  tons  of  steel  per  worker 
where  we  can  turn  only  one:  in  other  words, 
their  productivity  is  double  ours.  The 
reason?  Their  mills  are  modern;  our  mills 
are  obsolete— about  fifty  years  (a  half  cen- 
tury) behind  the  times. 

What  we  need  is  modernization.  That  re- 
quires capital  and  the  will  to  up-date.  U.S. 
steel  assembled  a  kitty  of  some  $3.6  billion 
to  do  precisely  that.  But  when  the  time 
came  to  do  it.  shareholders  opted  for  a  short 
term  return  rather  than  a  long  term  risk. 
The  billions  were  used  to  purchase  Mara- 
thon Oil. 

Query:  what  shall  we  do  if  the  owners  of  a 
crucial  American  industry— crucial  for  mili- 
tary as  much  as  for  civilian  reasons— have 
lost  all  interest  in  modernizing  their  indus- 
try? Indeed,  they  are  more  interested  in 
making  "money"  than  in  making  "steel." 

Now  we  must  devise  a  new  respon.se.  We 
may  be  driven  to  consider  tax  policies  that 
severely  penalize  the  allocation  of  capital 
for  speculative  purposes  and  reward  invest- 
ment for  productive  purposes. 

We  may  have  to  go  beyond  that  lo  devise 
a  nationwide  policy— call  it  "industrial 
policy"  if  you  wish  — that  targets  .some  cap- 
ital for  some  of  our  vital  industries  that 
have  become  the  forgotten  children  of  their 
one  time  progenitors.  And.  in  the  transition, 
we  may  have  to  protect  the  industry  against 
imports  especially  if  they  arc  "dumped"  or 
subsidized. 

In  auto,  the  problem  again  is  different. 
That  industry,  unlike  steel,  knows  how  to 
produce;  it  is  efficient.  But  while  its  meth- 
ods are  not  obsolete,  its  purpose  .seemed  lo 
have  been  planned  obsolescence  for  the  cars 
it  produced.  Intentionally  or  otherwise,  the 
vehicles  seemed  lo  be  programmed  to  devel- 
op skeletal  arthritis  in  their,  infancy  and  to 
drop  dead  at  an  early  age. 

All  that  was  profitable  so  long  as  the 
nation  was  affluent  enough  lo  buy  junk  be- 
cause it  glittered  with  tinsel  and  could 
afford  to  buy  giveaway  gas.  But  once  the  re- 
cession came  and  gas  became  costly.  Ameri- 
cans turned  to  cars  that  were  made  to  run 
and  last  and  lo  do  .so  with  minimal  gas. 
America  turned  to  Japan. 

Detroit  knows  that.  It  aKso  seems  lo  have 
settled  on  a  strategy.  The  American  produc- 
er will  continue  to  turn  out  the  high  profit 
big  car  and  his  partner— some  Japanese 
company  located  in  America— will  turn  out 
the  small  car. 

That  solution  is  undoubtedly  prudent  for 
the  companies.  But  the  auto  workers  of 
America  still  have  a  problem.  What  if  the 
parts  for  these  cars  are  made  in  Japan. 
Korea.  Taiwan,  or  Pakistan  and  the  engine 
is  as.sembled  in  Mexico  and  the  only  work 
left  for  American  workers  for  this  car  that 
will  be  tagged  as  "Made  in  America"  is  as- 
sembly (less  than  one  fifth  of  the  work  on 
the  car)?  Quite  understandably,  the  American 
worker  would  like  a  law  — needs  a  law— .sel- 
ling down  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
car  shall  be  "domestic  content."  After  all. 
just  about  every  other  country  has  it.  Why 
shouldn't  we? 

To  suggest  such  a  step— domestic  con- 
tent-is to  incur  the  wrath  of  free  traders 
who  stigmatize  such  a  move  as  "protection- 
ist. "  The  same  epithet  is  hurled  at  tho.se 
who  urge  quotas  for  certain  industries.  Such 
critics,  when  pressed  for  a  solution  to  the 
plight  "of  American  manufacture,  customari- 
ly propose  that  we  devaluate  the  dollar,  a 


move  usually  couched  in  terms  of  readjust- 
ing the  dollar  lo  its  real  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  devaluating  our 
presently  "overvalued"  dollar  would  help 
some  industries.  It  would  be  meaningless  for 
the  apparel  industry  because  a  20  percent 
adjustment  would  not  close  the  gap  between 
wages  of  16  cents  an  hour  and  a  legal  mini- 
mum of  $3.65  an  hour.  But  it  might  well  add 
another  $1,500  or  $2,000  to  the  price  of  a 
Toyota  on  the  American  market. 

But  let's  be  clear:  such  a  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  is  a  crass,  coar.se.  clumsy,  unso- 
phisticated form  of  protectionism."  if  we 
may  invoke  that  accursed  word.  When  we 
devaluate  the  dollar  by  20  percent  we  make 
it  more  difficult  for  Americans  who  have 
dollars  to  buy  goods  priced  in  other  curren- 
cies. In  effect,  we  are  raising  our  tariff  bar- 
riers by  20  percent.  Vice  versa,  we  make  it 
easier  for  people  holding  foreign  currency 
lo  buy  our  goods:  we  are  tearing  down  their 
tariff  barriers  by  20  percent.  Devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  called  by  another  name,  is  "pro- 
tectionism."' on  a  gro.ss  non-selective  basis. 

A  non-hypocrilical  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  devaluation,  proper  and  prudent  a.s  il 
may  be.  suggests  the  fundamental  duplicity 
in  present  thinking  and  behavior  about 
international  trade.  We  all  worship  at  the 
altar  of  free  trade— in  our  public  pieties.  We 
meet  at  the  summit,  arrive  at  agreements, 
issue  press  relea.ses  about  oiir  dedication  to 
open  markets,  and  then  go  home  and  prac- 
tice protectionism  while  reciting  the  lilany 
of  free  trade. 

We  lower  tariff  barriers  and  then  go  home 
lo  raise  non-tariff  barriers. 

We  come  out  against  subsidies  and  then 
go  home  to:  (a)  have  governments  give  in- 
terest free  financing  lo  some  of  their  com- 
panies; (b)  allow  government  ovned  (and 
other)  facilities  lo  sell  their  products  below 
cost  becau.se  to  do  so  is  cheaper  than  to 
carry  the  jobless;  (c)  extend  interest  free  or 
low  interest  financing  to  other  countries  to 
buy  our  products:  (d)  set  up  dual  exchange 
rates  (as  in  China)  to  allow  twice  the 
amount  of  currency  (Chinese)  on  a  dollar 
earned  through  exports.  The  list  is  as  long 
as  the  mind  is  ingenious. 

We  agree  lo  quotas  and  then,  nations, 
having  fulfilled  their  quotas,  ship  lo  third- 
party  nations  that,  in  turn.  lran.sship  the 
goods,  so  that  some  nations  actually  export 
more  under  their  "made  in"  label  than  they 
could  ever  produce,  even  if  they  doubled 
their  production  facilities. 

Finally,  nations  solemnly  swear  lo  abide 
by  the  rules  and  then  go  home  lo  readjust 
their  currencies  to  make  a  mockery  of  all 
the  agreements. 

In  the  real  world- not  the  fantasy  world 
of  theoreticians  repeating  the  fantasies  of 
dead  theoreticians  about  a  world  now  dead 
for  at  least  two  centuries— we  are  part  of  an 
international  economy.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  are.  And  in  this  real  world  of 
great  power  struggles.  Iais.sez  faire  is  as  un- 
desirable and  unworkable  and  unrespected 
as  it  has  been  in  national  economies. 

In  this  real  world,  we  must  work  out  ar- 
rangements that  will  allow  us  to  live  and 
allow  others  to  live.  We  can  not  do  so  by 
saying  that  the  "invisible  hand"  will  do  it 
for  us  internationally  any  more  than  we 
would  ever  dare— conservative  or  liberal— to 
leave  it  to  the  "invisible  hand"  to  do  it  for 
us  nationally.* 
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HOUSING  INDUSTRY  RECOVERS 

HON.  STEVE  BARTLETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pre.sident  Reagan  i.s  loda.v  visiting 
Dallas  lo  lour  a  housing  construction 
site  and  lo  join  in  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion with  housing  industry  representa- 
tives. 

The  housing  industry  is  in  the 
middle  of  an  explosive  nationwide  re- 
covery, with  new  starts  up  almost  60 
percent  in  1983.  And  Dallas-Port 
Worth  led  the  national  recovery  with 
92.000  new  housing  starts  in  its  area 
alone. 

We  certainly  have  come  a  long  way 
in  just  4  years.  The  last  half  of  the 
Carter-Mondale  administration  saw 
housing  starts  fall  by  nearly  1  million 
units.  The  average  monthly  mortgage 
payment  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
price  on  an  existing  three-bedroom 
house  jumped  55  percent.  For  many 
Americans,  the  dream  of  owning  their 
own  home  was  crashing  head  on  into 
double-digit  inflation  and  soaring  in- 
terest rales. 

Now  we  can  look  back  on  1983  as  a 
year  of  record  growth.  New  houses  are 
being  built  and  existing  ones  are  more 
affordable.  Economic  recovery  is  not 
some  sort  of  campaign  slogan  or  prom- 
ise, it  is  a  reality  for  3  million  more 
Americans  who  can  now  afford  to  buy 
new  homes. 

In  1979  Alfred  Kahn.  one  of  the 
chief  economic  advisers  to  the  Carter- 
Mondale  administration,  said:  "We  can 
not  avoid  a  decline  in  our  standard  of 
living.  All  we  can  do  is  adapt  to  that." 
Well.  President  Reagan  rejected  the 
Democrats,  gloomy  predictions,  and 
brought  the  message  of  economic  re- 
covery and  increasing  opportunity. 
The  Republican  record  has  been  one 
of  growth,  not  only  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry, but  for  all  Americans.* 


THE  BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY: A  TREASURE  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  is  National  Library  Week,  I 
wanted  lo  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  wonderful  public  li- 
brary system  .serving  my  community: 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Like  libraries  all  over  our  country  it 
is  a  resource  for  students  young  and 
old.  but  also  a  major  recreational  facil- 
ity that  gives  our  citizens  access  to  lit- 
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erature.  music,  movies,  and  even  thea- 
ter. 

Libraries  are  changing  institutions 
which  strive  lo  help  us  keep  up  not 
only  with  technological  advances,  but 
with  the  needs  of  our  neighborhoods. 
Thus  the  Biooklyn  Public  Library, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Federal 
funds  under  the-  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  operates  job  infor- 
mation and  resume  writing  a.ssistance 
at  its  main  branch  at  Grand  Army 
Plaza. 

Literacy  programs  funded  by  LSCA 
are  provided  at  six  regional  library 
centers,  as  well  as  at  the  main  branch 
in  Brooklyn,  where  volunteers  gener- 
ously assist  others  to  learn  this  most 
important  skill.  Special  "children's 
places"  are  operated  in  dozens  of  local 
libraries  under  a  S146.000  LSCA  grant 
where  preschool  youngsters  are  intro- 
duced to  the  world  of  books  and  read- 
ing, and  where  librarian  storytellers 
hold,  even  4-year  olds,  spellbound  for  a 
few  wonderful  moments.  Our  "child's 
places"  at  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
also  pro\ide  special  ser\ ices  for  gifted 
and  talented  children,  who  otherwise 
might  never  achieve  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

Our  libraries  in  Brooklyn  are  u.sed 
for  community  meetings  and  exhibit 
space  for  local  budding  authors  and 
artists.  But  they  aLso  fulfill  their  tradi- 
tional role  of  being  a  quiet  place  to 
study,  a  place  where  there  is  someone, 
who  can  help  you  with  that  term 
paper,  or  with  that  home  repair 
project,  or  suggest  new  hobbies  or 
even  how  to  conquer  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, thanks  lo  the  tapes,  records, 
and  books  that  are  a\ailable. 

New  York  City  has  come  to  appreci- 
ate just  how  important  our  libraries 
are  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
city.  Our  local  officials  ha\e  iiicreased 
fuiiding  for  libraries  to  allow  them  to 
remain  open  longer  hours,  so  that 
more  of  our  citizens  could  use  their  fa- 
cilities. Public  spirited  New  Yorkers 
have  also  devoted  countless  hours  as 
volunteers  in  our  libraries,  and  as  gen- 
erous fundraisers  and  contributors 
who  appreciate  how  important  il  is  to 
have  a  good  library  operating  in  every 
one  of  our  communities. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  thank  you  to 
all  those  New  Yorkers  who  help  to 
make  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
such  a  special  place.  For  my  part  I 
promise  to  do  all  that  I  can  lo  see  that 
our  Federal  funding  for  libraries  re- 
mains an  important  item  in  our  Feder- 
al budget.* 
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A  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  ongoing  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews.  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
shocking  decline  in  emigration  of  Jews 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rising 
level  of  anti-Semitism  that  has  been 
displayed  in  that  nation. 

In  March,  only  51  Soviet  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  who  remain  are  subject  to  har- 
assment for  the  simple  acts  of  study- 
ing Hebrew  and  gathering  with  friends 
and  family  on  religious  holidays. 
Criminal  charges  and  daily,  petty  har- 
assment of  refuseniks  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  few  years. 
Another  disturbing  trend  is  the  sin- 
gling out  of  certain  refuseniks  for  villi- 
fication  in  the  government-controlled 
press.  This  brings  public  pressure  to 
bear  on  these  individuals  and  their 
families,  causing  their  situation  to  be 
particularly  difficult. 

When  the  House  recesses  this  week, 
we  will  go  home  to  our  districts  and 
celebrate  the  religious  holidays  with 
our  family  and  friends.  As  we  exercise 
this  freedom,  I  hope  that  we  will  all 
thoughtfully  reflect  on  how  important 
this  is  in  our  lives. 

It  is  up  to  each  of  us  as  Americans 
and  as  public  officials  to  speak  out 
against  the  Soviets  who  deny  their 
citizens  such  fundamental  rights  as 
living  and  worshipping  in  accordance 
with  their  heritage.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  take  action  by  adopting  a  re- 
fusenik  and  by  cosponsoring  House 
Resolution  450.  which  declares  con- 
gressional support  for  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  our  Nation's 
largest  demonstration  of  support  for 
the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews.» 


THE  SUGAR  LOAN  PROGRAM 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  22.  1984.  I  noticed  that  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank),  inserted 
an  article  entitled  'Charlestown  Subsi- 
dizes Oregon."  This  article  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Globe  on  March  19.  1984 
(page  12).  The  article  charges  that  the 
sugar  loan  program  enacted  in  the 
1981  farm  bill  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
cently announced  closing  of  the 
Revere  Sugar  Co.'s  refinery  in 
Charlestown.  resulting  in  a  loss  of  400 
jobs.    Moreover,    the    article    suggests 
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that  subsidies  to  sugar  farmers  in 
Oregon  are  responsible  for  this  clos- 
ing. Although  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
about  the  loss  of  jobs  in  his  State.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  neither  the  do- 
mestic sugar  loan  program  nor  the 
farmers  in  Oregon  are  responsible  for 
this  job  loss. 

First,  the  Boston  Globe  is  wrong  on 
the  facts.  Sugarcane  is  not  grown  in 
Oregon.  Very  little  sugar  beet  is  grown 
in  that  State.  Oregon's  production  rep- 
resents less  than  1  percent  of  U.S. 
sugar  tonnage.  The  State  of  Hawaii, 
by  contrast,  produces  about  18  percent 
of  our  domestic  tonnage  even  with  a 
recent  decline  in  sugarcane  acreage. 

Domestic  producers  of  beet  and  cane 
sugar  have  experienced  troubled  times 
in  recent  years.  Since  1977.  18  sugar 
beet  processing  plants  and  6  sugarcane 
refineries  have  been  forced  out  of 
business.  Closings  have  taken  their 
toll  in  Hawaii.  In  my  district,  550 
sugar  workers  will  lo,se  their  jobs  when 
the  Puna  Sugar  Plantation  closes  its 
doors  this  summer.  These  closings  are 
occurring  despite  the  inclusion  of  the 
sugar  loan  program  in  the  1981  farm 
bill.  If  the  present  sugar  program  were 
more  generous,  this  economic  hard- 
ship would  not  have  to  occur.  Howev- 
er, the  present  sugar  program  serves 
only  as  a  safety  net  to  protect  our 
more  efficient  producers.  It  cannot 
guarantee  that  any  producer  will  stay 
in  business. 

In  Hawaii,  we  grow  nearly  200.000 
acres  of  sugarcane.  Thirty  thousand 
jobs  are  dependent  upon  this  sugar 
production.  Contrary  to  the  suggestion 
in  the  Boston  Globe  article,  sugar  pro- 
ducers cannot  substitute  other  crops 
for  sugarcane.  History  indicates  that 
when  sugarcane  acreage  is  phased  out 
in  Hawaii,  three-fourths  of  the  sugar 
acreage  that  has  been  removed  from 
production  either  remains  idle  or  is 
used  only  for  pasture.  Furthermore, 
some  areas  are  highly  dependent  upon 
this  production.  On  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  for  example,  over  80  percent 
of  the  island's  farm  acreage  is  in  sug- 
arcane. Without  the  sugar  loan  pro- 
gram, many  of  our  workers  would  be 
unemployed  today.  In  areas  such  as 
the  island  of  Hawaii  where  the  econo- 
my is  dependent  upon  sugar  produc- 
tion, these  workers  would  simply  have 
no  place  else  to  turn  for  work.  Should 
a  widespread  decline  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry occur  in  Hawaii,  the  waste  of 
agricultural  and  human  resources 
would  be  devastating. 

In  1981  and  1982.  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  suffered  losses  of  $90 
million.  Last  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  producers  in  Hawaii  made  a 
profit  of  $29  million,  a  2.7-percent 
return  on  capital  investment.  This 
small  profit  was  due  to  successful  cost 
reduction  efforts  and  improved  prices. 
Hawaiian  producers  negotiated  a  2- 
year  labor  contract  with  no  wage  in- 
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crease  the  first  year  and  a  3-percent 
increase  in  the  second  year.  Many 
workers  continued  to  be  furloughed 
without  pay.  Acreage  that  offered  a 
low  return  on  investment  was  taken 
out  of  production.  The  industry's  re- 
finery, the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Co.  in  California,  also  achieved 
savings  of  $15  million  in  operating 
costs.  A  successful  cost-cutting  cam- 
paign was  launched  because  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  domestic  sugar  loan  pro- 
gram would  not,  by  itself,  insure  the 
survival  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii. 

Although  I  am  not  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  Charlestown  refinery.  I 
understand  that  it  is  an  inefficient  and 
outdated  plant.  I  also  understand  that 
Revere  Sugar  Co.  will  add  additional 
capacity  to  its  refinery  in  Brooklyn  so 
that  the  refining  at  Charlestown  can 
be  shifted  to  New  York.  Somehow,  the 
Boston  Globe  overlooked  this  impor- 
tant fact  in  its  recent  article. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic 
sugar  loan  program  should  be  com- 
mended, rather  than  subjected  to  in- 
appropriate criticism.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  commodity  programs  that  is  work- 
ing as  Congress  intended— and,  I  em- 
phasize, this  has  been  accomplished 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
program  has  fulfilled  the  legislative 
mandate  to  protect  U.S.  sugar  produc- 
ers in  times  of  low  world  prices  such  as 
we  are  now  experiencing— low  prices 
that  are  the  result  of  the  dumping  of 
surplus  production  onto  the  world  by 
Common  Market  and  other  countries. 

I  want  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  know  that  I  regret  the  loss 
of  jobs  in  Charlestown.  even  when  it  is 
brought  about  by  corporate  strategy.  I 
am  saddened  to  hear  of  the  loss  of 
jobs,  whether  they  be  leather  working 
jobs  in  Massachusetts,  automotive  jobs 
in  Detroit,  steel  jobs  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  sugar  jobs  in  Hawaii.  Foreign  subsi- 
dies and  dumping  on  the  U.S.  market 
affect  many  domestic  industries,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  This  is  an  issue  which 
this  Congress  should  address.  Wrong- 
fully blaming  our  commodity  pro- 
grams for  a  loss  of  jobs  when  the  loss 
is  in  fact  attributable  to  the  corporate 
strategy  of  the  Revere  Sugar  Co. 
merely  evades  the  real  i.ssue.# 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC 
UNIVERSITY  ACT 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  National  Hispanic 
University  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable 
the  development  of  an  exemplary  in- 
stitution of   higher  education   in   the 
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State  of  California  dedicated  to  the 
following  objectives: 

First,  increasing  educational  re- 
sources aimed  at  enhancing  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  Hispanic 
and  other  language-minority  students: 

Second,  fostering  greater  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  student  popu- 
lation in  such  professional  fields  as 
education,  engineering,  business  ad- 
ministration, and  health  and  medicine: 

Third,  enhancing  this  Nation's  mul- 
ticultural and  multilinguistic  re- 
sources: and 

Fourth,  providing  for  the  continued 
professional  development  of  persons 
involved  in  the  areas  of  international 
commerce  and  diplomacy. 

The  bill  would  direct  that  annual 
grants  be  made  to  the  National  His- 
panic University  for  a  5-year  period. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the 
amounts  made  available  would  be  used 
to  aid  .students  directly.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  each  year's  grant  moneys 
would  be  allocated  to  providing  schol- 
arships, grants,  counseling,  and  other 
assistance  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
university.  The  remaining  30  percent 
would  be  used  to  promote  the  institu- 
tional development  of  the  university 
through  faculty  development,  manage- 
ment, development,  and  improvement 
of  academic  programs,  acquisition  of 
equipment,  and  other  related  efforts. 

There  can  be  little  question  that 
Hispanics  are  grossly  underrepresent- 
ed  in  every  professional  field.  Statis- 
tics tell  the  story  of  Hispanics'  limited 
access  to  higher  education.  From  1970 
to  1980.  Hispanic  full  time  undergrad- 
uate students  increased  from  only  2.1 
to  3.7  percent  of  total  college  enroll- 
ment. Only  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
graduate  enrollment  was  Hispanic  in 
1980.  or  a  little  more  than  17.000  indi- 
viduals pursuing  graduate  and  profes- 
sional degrees.  These  enrollment  fig- 
ures do  not  tell  the  full  story.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  attrition  rate  of 
Hispanic  college  students  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  general  college  popu- 
lation, with  more  than  50  percent  of 
Hispanics  failing  to  graduate,  com- 
pared to  a  little  more  than  30  percent 
of  white  college  students. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  and  hope  that 
with  adequate  funding,  which  this  bill 
would  provide,  the  National  Hispanic 
University  would  develop  its  resources 
to  the  point  where  it  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  providing 
these  deserving  students  with  higher 
educational  opportunities  that  would 
otherwise  be  denied  them.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH 
KEHOE 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sister 
Elizabeth  Kehoe.  member  of  St.  Jude 
Parish  in  South  Holland,  111.,  for  17 
years  and  principal  of  the  school  for 
the  past  6,  celebrates  her  25th  anni- 
versary in  religious  life  this  month.  On 
April  29,  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  will 
take  place  at  1  p.m.  in  the  parish 
church  and  a  reception  will  follow  im- 
mediately in  the  school  gymnasium. 

Sister  Kehoe's  story  has  been  writ- 
ten for  this  occasion  by  two  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Jude  and  today  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Sister  Kehoe  and 
share  this  story  with  you. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Kehoe  was  born 
May  30,  1938  to  Charles  and  Mary 
Kehoe  in  Chicago  and  took  her  place 
as  youngest  in  the  family  following 
her  brothers,  Bobbie  and  John,  and 
her  sister,  Jean.  Chicago  was  home  to 
the  family,  with  frequent  trips  to  the 
grandparents  and  relatives  in  the 
country  just  west  of  Kankakee.  These 
trips  to  the  farm  provided  great  con- 
trast to  the  city  life  of  West  Pullman 
and  were  a  source  of  many  happy 
memories. 

School  days  began  in  Markham  at 
McClaughery.  A  short  hop  across  the 
prairie  and  the  Kehoes  were  ready  for 
the  three  R's.  The  father's  occupation 
and  business  ventures  kept  the  family 
mobile  and  by  eighth  grade  gradua- 
tion. Sister  had  attended  five  grammar 
schools,  both  public  and  private.  The 
family  lived  alternately  between  Kan- 
kakee and  Chicago.  High  school  years 
were  mainly  at  St.  Joseph's  in  Kanka- 
kee where  she  graduated  in  1956.  The 
happy  years  of  high  school  were  aug- 
mented by  a  part-time  job  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  across  the  street  from 
the  school. 

The  life  of  the  nurse  and  the  hospi- 
tal routine  did  not  become  an  ambi- 
tion for  Sister.  Upon  graduation  she 
took  a  secretarial  job  in  downtown 
Chicago  where  she  worked  for  a  year. 
Not  totally  satisfied  with  the  life  of 
the  secretary  and  the  glamour  of  the 
city.  Sister  searched  for  that  some- 
thing more  to  which  she  could  devote 
her  life.  Her  contact  with  her  high 
school  teachers,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  provid- 
ed the  inspiration  she  needed  to  quit 
her  job  and  to  enter  the  Novitiate  of 
the  congregation.  She  joined  the  CND 
Sisters  in  1957  at  Bourbonnais.  111.  Her 
religious  vows  were  pronounced  in 
August  of  1959.  The  2  years  of  train- 
ing, though  difficult,  were  years  of 
happiness  and  life-long  friends  were 
made  in  the  days  spent  in  prayer  and 
study. 
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Upon  profession.  Sister  was  sent  to 
teach  sixth  grade  at  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  in  Kankakee.  Her  fondest 
memories  include  the  Sisters  who 
helped  her  learn  to  teach  and  to  live 
the  life  of  a  religious.  Amid  the  times 
for  silence,  reading,  and  prayer,  laugh- 
ter and  growth  were  constant  compan- 
ions. 

St.  Rose  of  Lima  in  Kankaee  was  Sis- 
ter's assignment  for  5V2  years.  Here 
she  taught  in  what  was  fondly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Boys'  School,"  al- 
though both  boys  and  girls  comprised 
the  classes.  School  was  simpler  then, 
with  few  frills,  but  recess  was  a  must 
and  provided  time  to  really  know  the 
students.  During  one  particular  year, 
just  when  the  class  was  becoming  very 
dear.  Sister  received  a  change  in  mid- 
stream to  Bourbonnais  to  teach  sev- 
enth grade.  Tears  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  but  obedience  was  important. 
The  Lord  called  and  she  answered. 

In  1967.  Sister  was  assigned  to  St. 
Jude's  in  South  Holland,  which  has 
been  home  to  her  ever  since.  During 
her  years  at  St.  Jude's  she  has  served 
as  sixth  grade  teacher,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, and  principal.  Vatican  II  accom- 
panied her  on  her  journey  and  Sister 
has  experienced  many  changes  during 
her  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
the  South  HoUand-Dolton  community. 
Changes  occurred  in  the  church,  in  re- 
ligious life,  and  in  education  itself. 
Sister  says  of  the  changes: 
They  brought  new  life,  excitemenl  and  a 
closer  feeling  to  God's  people  to  whom  I 
have  devoted  m.v  life.  It'.s  had  moments  of 
challenge  and  even  trepidation,  but  all  in 
all.  the  changes  brought  growth  and  con- 
tributed to  a  strengthening  of  the  parish 
community,  the  CND  community  and  to  the 
educational  community. 

She  says  the  high  point  for  Sister 
over  the  years  was  the  elevation  to 
sainthood  of  the  foundress  of  her  reli- 
gious community,  St.  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys.  Marguerite  was  a  woman 
who  believed  in  the  value  of  service, 
the  importance  of  education  in  a  faith 
setting,  and  working  together  to 
achieve  maximum  potential. 

These  are  the  same  ideals  that  have 
brought  Sister  Kehoe  joy  as  she  re- 
flects over  the  past  25  years.  Her 
teaching  career  and  her  students  have 
delighted  her  and  enriched  her  life 
beyond  measure.  Sister  says  the  next 
25  years  will  begin  with  a  year  of 
prayer  and  reflection  and  she  gladly 
welcomes  the  challenges  and  blessings 
yet  to-come.» 


A  CRY  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.   SOLARZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise 
today  to  comment  on  the  sorry  state 
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of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  community  whose  bravery 
and  tenacity  has  astonished  the  free 
world,  and  created  a  new  word  in  our 
vocabulary    refusenik.  " 

Why  is  this  small  community  so  se- 
verely repressed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment? Because  they  dare  to  demand 
that  their  government  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  Helsinki  accords  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  signed  and  because 
their  cries  for  freedom  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. Despite  the  terrible  power  of 
the  Soviet  state  they  continue  to  press 
for  the  right  to  freely  emigrate  to  join 
their  loved  ones  in  the  promised  land, 
Israel.  They  join  together  to  teach 
their  children  Hebrew,  and  to  educate 
them  in  the  ancient  traditions  and 
teachings  of  our  religion.  Next 
Monday  when  the  Passover  holiday 
begins,  they  will  prepare  their  seders 
in  secret— fearing  that  the  knock  on 
the  door  will  not  be  a  long-awaited 
guest,  but  the  dreaded  secret  police 
coming  to  raid  their  homes  for  evi- 
dence of  their  ■treachery"— Bibles,  re- 
ligious pamphlets,  religious  articles. 

Jews  who  decide  to  seek  permission 
to  emigrate  know  that  they  also  face 
the  loss  of  their  jobs,  their  apart- 
ments, and  even  their  ration  books. 
Now,  to  further  harass  those  seeking 
to  leave,  visa  applications  are  good  for 
only  6  months,  and  then  the  whole 
torturous  application  and  documenta- 
tion process  must  be  begun  all  over. 
Last  year  only  1.315  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  their 
families  abroad— despite  the  fact  that 
literally  tens  of  thousands  have  asked 
to  leave,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  clamor  for  the  chance  to  leave 
this  land  of  oppression  to  live  freely 
and  openly  as  Jews  in  Israel. 

Virulent  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
circulates  widely  today  in  Russia. 
Long-term  refuseniks  are  increasingly 
harassed  and  meted  out  stiff  punish- 
ments and  sentences  for  trumped  up 
"crimes  against  the  state."  Yet  the 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  community  re- 
mains strong  and  their  commitments 
to  freedom  compels  them  to  continue 
to  seek  the  right  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion to  preserve  their  ancient  culture 
and  traditions  and  to  emmigrate  to  the 
land  of  their  choosing. 

When  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with 
a  number  of  Soviet  refuseniks  during  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  ITnion  some  time 
ago.  I  was  continually  struck  by  their 
appreciation  of  our  efforts  here  in  the 
United  States  to  make  human  rights  a 
major  emphasis  in  our  foreign  policy. 
"You  must  continue  to  speak  out" 
they  said.  .  .  your  Nation  is  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  encouragement", 
and  Mr.  Speaker  that  is  why  I  rise 
today  to  indicate  that  we  here  in  this 
magnificent  Chamber  have  not  forgot- 
ten those  prisoners  of  conscience  in 
the  Gulags  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  incredible  courage  of  these 
brave    men    and    women— of    Anatoly 
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Shcharansky.  of  Ida  Nudel.  or  Yosef 
Begun,  to  name  but  a  few— must  spur 
us  on  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  see 
that  their  freedom  is  returned,  and 
that  the  human  rights  of  all  suffering 
men  and  women  must  be  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  any  democracy. 
Particularly  one  like  ours  founded  on 
the  principj  Is  of  individual  freedom 
and  religious  liberty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  in- 
creased efforts  to  raise  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  emmigration  for  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  those  suf- 
fering in  Syria.  Yemen.  Iraq.  Ethiopia, 
or  refugee  camps  in  Africa.  As  long  as 
the  human  rights  of  any  group  are 
pro.scribed,  all  of  us  are  diminished, 
for  in  the  words  of  the  poet:  "No  man 
is  an  island  .  .  .  each  mans  grief  is  my 
own."« 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  MANS  INHUMANITY 
TO  MAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OK  Nf:W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
VJednesday.  April  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  247,  designating  April  24, 
1984,  as  "National  Day  of  Recognition 
of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man"  in  com- 
memoration of  victims  of  the  genocide, 
especially  the  1.5  million  Armenian 
men,  women,  and  children  who  lost 
their  lives  between  1915  and  1923  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. I  cospon.sored  this  joint  re.solu- 
tion  in  the  deepest  hope  that  the  con- 
tinued recognition  of  this  atrocity  will 
serve  as  a  chilling  lesson  to  ourselves 
and  our  children  of  the  horrors  that 
can  be  born  of  hatred  and  intolerance. 

Conceived  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  implemented  during  an  8- 
year  period,  the  Holocaust  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  is  documented  exten- 
sively in  the  archives  of  the  United 
States.  Austria.  France.  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain.  Throughout  the  scores 
of  testimony  and  manuscripts  the 
facts  remain  irrefutable:  1.5  Armeni- 
ans were  exterminated  and  500.000 
survivors  were  deported,  resulting  in 
the  elimination  of  a  2.500-year  Arme- 
nian presence  in  its  historical  home- 
land. 

The  involvement  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  efforts  to  aid  the  Armenians 
in  their  fight  for  survival  continues  to 
serve  as  a  proud  if  not  painful  compar- 
ison between  the  two  nations.  Led  by 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  the  United  States 
was  at  the  forefront  of  protests  by 
many  nations,  over  Turkey's  program 
of  race  exterminations.  An  organiza- 
tion known  as  Near  East  Relief,  estab- 
lished through  congressional  charter, 
contributed  approximately 


$113,000,000  from  1915  to  1930  to  aid 
survivors  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
while  132,000  orphans  became  foster 
children  of  American  families.  These 
acts  were  appropriate  and  well-reward- 
ed by  the  knowledge  that  we  were  of- 
fering some  type  of  comfort  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Armenian  genocide 
during  their  tremendous  time  of  need. 
I  would  hold  that  one  more  act  of 
aiding  these  survivors  would  be  a 
formal  affirmation  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Armenian  genocide.  In 
that  spirit  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  171.  affirming  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  shall 
embrace  the  Armenian  genocide  of 
1915-23  as  a  historical  event. 

During  this  month.  Armenians  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  world 
will  once  again  turn  their  thoughts 
and  prayers  toward  their  1.5  million 
fellow  countrymen  and  women  who 
perished  in  the  wake  of  a  campaign  of 
hatred  and  horror.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 247  so  that  we  may  afford' this 
event  the  significance  it  deserves  by 
designating  April  24.  1984  as  'National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man  .'• 


THE  FIRST  ALL  CHILDREN'S 
THEATER 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OK  NKW  VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  First  All 
Children's  Theater,  a  marvelous 
troupe  of  young  people  from  my  dis- 
trict in  New  York  City  who  will  be  per- 
forming in  Washington,  D.C..  from 
April  18  through  25.  Not  only  are  they 
the  highlighted  production  in  the 
Kennedy  Center's  National  Children's 
Arts  Festival,  but  they  are  the  first 
group  of  young  performers  ever  to  be 
asked  to  perform  in  this  annual  event. 

Audiences  will  be  treated  to  a  widely 
acclaimed  double  bill  "The  Trip  "  and 
Clemintina's  Cactus."  Dance  maga- 
zine praised  "Clemintina's  Cactus"  for 
its  high  caliber  of  dancing  and  de- 
scribed the  troupe  as  "unequivocably 
the  most  professional  children's  thea- 
ter in  New  York,  from  the  lighting  to 
the  costumes.  "  The  New  York  Times 
said  "The  Trip"  "retains  a  communica- 
tive magic  for  an  audience  beginning 
with  2-year-olds  and  has  an  even 
deeper  appeal  for  an  older  audience." 

Under  the  brilliant  guidance  of  Mer- 
idee  Stein,  founder,  producer,  and  ar- 
tistic director,  the  First  All  Children's 
Theater  has  been  producing  spark- 
ingly  original  musical  theater  per- 
formed by  children  for  children  since 
1969.  They  have  performed  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.,    Lincoln    Center    in    New    York 


City,  and  spent  a  month  touring  China 
in  1982. 

The  young  performers  are  drawn 
from  various  ethnic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds.  They  are  excep- 
tionally talented  and  highly  profes- 
sional, yet  delightfully  fresh  and  origi- 
nal with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
energy. 

The  First  All  Children's  Theater 
productions  are  often  moving  and 
always  entertaining.  I  recommend 
their  performances  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  as  an  evening  of  theater  magic 
for  audiences  of  all  ages  from  the  very 
youngest  upward.* 
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Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children.  He  is  a 
citizen,  in  this  country,  who  will  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all  for  his  remark- 
able achievements  and  sacrifices. • 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOHN  J. 
GARTLAND.  JR. 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes 
we  find  an  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity who  is  involved,  charitable,  and 
generous.  However,  it  is  rare  when  all 
of  these  attributes  are  combined  with 
true  sincerity  and  selflessness,  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  our  community. 
John  Gartland.  Jr..  a  very  diligent  and 
dedicated  attorney  with  a  large  family, 
despite  the  obvious  constraints  on  his 
time,  gives  a  part  of  himself  to  help 
others. 

Aside  from  his  activities  as  a  trustee 
of  Marist  College,  he  is  the  president 
of  the  McCann  Foundation,  and  co- 
trustee of  the  Cunneen-Hackett  Foun- 
dation both  established  for  the  better- 
ment of  facilities  and  institutions  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Jack  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  St.  Francis  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Astor  Home  for  Children, 
giving  his  time  and  expertise  to  the 
care  of  the  infirmed  and  homeless. 

Jack  received  the  Dutchess  County 
Service  Award  and  the  Astor  Home 
Service  Award  for  his  generous  atten- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  our  commu- 
nity and  its  citizens.  The  New  York 
Bar  Foundation  honored  him  in  1980 
with  their  achievement  award  for  ex- 
emplary service. 

Jack's  work  and  dedication  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  membership  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  New  York 
Archdiocese  Catholic  Charities  is  re- 
garded as  the  culmination  of  his 
career  of  public  service. 

I  am  proud  to  know  Jack  and  to  con- 
sider him  my  friend.  He  has  placed 
the  concerns  of  others  and  of  our  com- 
munity before  his  own.  His  is  a  life  de- 
voted to  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
around  him.  consistently  being  called 
on  to  solve  our  problems.  Are  all 
wealthy  in  knowing  Jack  Gartland:  for 
wealth  is  not  measured  in  how  much 
you  are  worth,  but  how  much  good 
you  can  do  for  others. 

On  April  27,  Jack  Gartland  will  be 
honored    by     the    Dutchess    County 


SLOW  PACE  OF  SUPERFUND 
CLEANUP  UNDER  RECENTLY 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  know,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Transportation,  and  Tour- 
ism of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  met  last  week  to  consider 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Super- 
fund  program.  An  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  which 
would  reauthorize  the  program  at  cur- 
rent funding  levels  of  approximately 
$300  million  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $1.6 
billion  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  Tauzin-Lent  substitute  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  me  and,  when  it  is  un- 
derstood by  others.  I  think  it  will  be 
totally  unacceptable  to  them.  I  think 
many  Members  will  be  distressed  to 
learn  that  my  analysis  shows  it  would 
take  at  least  100  years— a  century—to 
complete  cleanup  under  the  funding 
levels  contained  in  the  Tauzin-Lent 
sub.stitute. 

The  analysis  assumes  that  the  EPA 
dramatically  impro\es  its  performance 
in  cleaning  up  these  sites.  To  date 
EPA  has  cleaned  up  only  six  sites,  and 
close  to  one-third  of  the  $1.6  billion 
has  been  obligated.  At  that  rate  it  will 
take  several  centuries  to  complete 
cleanup.  EPA  performance  under  Su- 
perfund  is  obviously  inadequate,  and 
any  sensible  analysis  must  assume  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  competence 
in  the  management  of  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  it  will 
take  so  long  to  finish  cleanup  under 
the  Tauzin-Lent  substitute.  The  data 
used  is  from  the  EPA.  and  the  calcula- 
tions are  fairly  simple. 

The  Federal  Superfund  will  have  to 
clean  up  a  minimum  of  2.200  sites  of 
the  more  than  17.000  known  sites  na- 
tionwide, with  the  States  arguing  that 
more  than  7,000  will  need  Federal 
cleanup.  The  a\erage  cost  per  site  is 
$10  million  if  we  assume,  as  EPA  does, 
that  at  least  38  percent  of  the  sites  in- 
volve contaminated  ground  water.  The 
minimal  total  cost  of  cleanup,  there- 
fore, is  $22  billion  for  onsite  cleanup. 

Although  EPA  has  spent  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  fund  for  nonsite  spe- 
cific administrative  costs,  my  analysis 
assumes  that  no  more  than  40  percent 
will  be  used  for  nonsite  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  analysis  assumes 
that  responsible  parties  will  increase 
dramatically  the  level  of  voluntary 
cleanup.  Finally,  the  analysis  assumes 
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that  Superfund  must  pay  long-term 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for 
finished  sites. 

At  the  Tauzin-Lent  funding  levels  of 
$300  million  per  year,  it  will  take  more 
than  100  years  to  produce  the  $22  bil- 
lion needed  for  onsite  cleanup. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  wait  until  the 
year  2084  to  clean  up  hazardous  waste 
sites.  Everyone  says  they  are  in  favor 
of  cleaning  up  these  sites,  but  the  time 
has  come  to  make  a  decision  whether 
we  are  serious  or  not.  I  believe  the 
Tauzin-Lent  substitute  is  a  statement 
that  we  are  turning  our  back  to  the 
problem  of  toxic  wastes.* 


ON  THE  MINING  OF  PORTS  OF 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  mining  of  offshore  areas  in 
Nicaragua  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
strange  actions  that  nave  both  our 
allies  abroad  and  Americans  here  at 
home  shaking  their  heads.  For  many 
individuals,  the  mining  of  a  harbor  can 
be  thought  of  as  nothing  short  of  an 
act  of  war.  I  speak  for  many  Ameri- 
cans in  asking  why  this  vitally  impor- 
tant i.ssue  was  never  brought  out 
during  hearings  held  just  recently  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  essential  that 
some  .sort  of  legislative  dialog  take 
place  to  alle\iate  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people  that  we  might  be  en- 
gaged in  clandestine  activities  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  failures  of  our  ad- 
venture into  Vietnam,  which  led  to  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  over  50.000  lives  of 
American  soldiers,  is  something  that 
we  continue  to  live  with  and  should 
not  be  repeated  in  Central  America. 

While  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
ports  certainly  puts  economic  pressure 
on  the  Sandinista  regime,  there  are  af- 
tereffects to  consider.  The  Nicaraguan 
people,  most  of  whom  having  little  to 
do  with  the  government,  earn  the 
equivalent  of  $800  per  year.  With 
barely  enough  finances  to  stock  their 
shelves  when  goods  are  available  for 
sale,  what  will  they  think  of  America 
now?  Unfortunately,  the  people  will 
strongly  identify  with  the  government 
trying  to  get  them  those  goods,  the 
Sandinistas.  Administration  policies 
will  force  that  government  into  even 
closer  relations  with  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  International  support 
will  swing  to  the  Sandinistas  as  well. 

Additionally.  by  informing  the 
World  Court  that  the  administration 
would  not  abide  by  any  of  their  future 
decisions  regarding  Central  America. 
President  Reagan  has.  in  effect,  said 
that  the  United  States  will  not  abide 
by  international  law  when  it  does  not 
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suit  its  purposes.  This  decision  is  a  bla- 
tant admission  by  the  administration 
that  the  United  States  could  not  win 
this  case  on  its  own  merits.  Further- 
more, knowing  full  well  that  the  Court 
has  little  or  no  ability  to  enforce  its 
own  decisions,  the  administration  has 
rendered  any  future  edicts  rendered 
by  that  international  organization 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  harbor  mining  and 
International  Court  decisions  of  the 
administration  can  be  construed  in 
many  circles  as  a  recision  of  several 
treaties  signed  in  good  faith  by  many 
parties.  If  the  administration  contin- 
ues such  activity,  how  can  we  expect 
other  nations  to  enter  into  binding 
agreements  with  this  country  in  the 
future?* 


MILITARY  AID  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  recently  ended  a  2-week  debate 
on  military  aid  to  Central  America  by 
acceding  to  the  President's  request  to 
include  $62  million  in  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  and  $21  million  for  CIA 
activities  in  Nicaragua  in  a  bill  origi- 
nally intended  to  provide  relief  for 
famine  victims  in  Africa.  Meanwhile, 
news  reports  reveal  that  U.S.  funds  for 
covert  operations  against  Nicaragua 
support  mining  harbors,  and  the  State 
Department  announces  that  our  coun- 
try will  not  abide  by  World  Court  deci- 
sions relating  to  Central  America. 

There  is  a  common  theme  underly- 
ing these  developments— namely,  that 
the  administration  is  intent  upon  pro- 
ceeding with  its  current  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  without  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing reservations  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

I  share  one  view  with  the  Presi- 
dent—that the  United  States  does 
have  vital  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. However,  I  strongly  disagree  w'ith 
his  policy  prescription  for  serving 
those  interests. 

Raising  the  military  stakes  in  the 
region  by  mining  Nicaraguan  harbors 
or  funneling  additional  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  without  strict  require- 
ments for  improvement  in  local 
human  rights  will  not  contribute  to 
the  stabilization  and  growth  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  region.  It 
will  only  heighten  tensions,  exacer- 
bate human  suffering  and  reduce  the 
moral  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  eyes  of  the  local  populace. 

Setting  ourselves  up  outside  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court  will  not 
strengthen  our  efforts,  in  Central 
America.  It  will  only  erode  our  claim 
to  leadership  within  the  international 
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community.  It  is  disingenuous  for  us 
to  seek  the  World  Court's  condemna- 
tion of  Iran  for  taking  American  hos- 
tages and  then  a  few  years  later  refuse 
to  recognize  that  Court's  jurisdiction 
when  it  stands  in  judgment  of  our  own 
actions. 

Our  pursuit  of  security  objectives  in 
Central  America  should  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  our  commitment  to 
human  rights.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  impair  our  commitment  to  end 
death  squad  activity  or  bring  to  justice 
the  murderers  of  the  four  American 
churchwomen  who  gave  their  lives  to 
help  the  suffering  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  self-de- 
termination in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua serves  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
wish  as  we  might,  our  will  cannot  be 
imposed  by  external  force  of  arms. 
True  self-determination  in  Central 
America  must  evolve  from  political, 
not  military  initiatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  revelations 
about  our  activities  in  Nicaragua  indi- 
cate new  dimensions  and  directions  in 
U.S.  policy  which  have  not  been  fully 
evaluated  by  Congress.  We  seen  poised 
on  the  brink  of  involvement  in  Central 
America  beyond  any  level  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  currently  prepared  to 
support. 

To  represent  our  constituents  fully, 
it  is  Congre.ss'  duty  to  assess  the  level 
of  our  activity— both  covert  and 
open— in  Central  America.  As  we  exer- 
cise our  constitutional  responsibilities, 
the  President  cannot  fairly  criticize 
the  Congress  for  second-guessing  his 
policies. 

If  the  President  has  hard  informa- 
tion that  indicates  a  serious  threat  is 
po.sed  to  our  national  security  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  come  before  Congress 
and  present  it.  If  he  does  not.  he 
surely  has  no  constitutional  authority 
to  engage  in  activity  which  has  been 
described  as  an  "act  of  war  "  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  political  party. 

The  policy  choice  facing  our  country 
in  Central  America  is  not  between 
abandonment  and  continued  drift 
down  the  path  of  military  involve- 
ment. We  desperately  need  a  policy 
based  on  the  realities  of  that  region 
which  supports,  and  promotes,  the  le- 
gitimate aspirations  of  its  people. # 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  JOHN  R.  SCHMITZ  AND 
WINIFRED  D.  SCHMITZ  OF 
KENT.  WASH. 

HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Schmitz  and 
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Winifred  D.  Schmitz  of  Kent,  Wash. 
Mr.  Schmitz  recently  died  after  being 
hospitalized  for  cancer  of  the  spine.  I 
seek  to  alleviate  the  undue  hardship 
that  has  inadvertently  been  imposed 
on  his  widow,  the  wife  of  a  retired  ci- 
vilian chief  engineer  who  worked  on 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  vessels. 

As  a  NOAA  vessel  employee,  Mr. 
Schmitz  was  entitled,  by  law.  to  medi- 
cal, surgical,  and  dental  treatment, 
and  hospitalization  at  "facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS).  "  (Public 
Law  88-71).  In  1981.  however.  Public 
Law  97-35  was  enacted  which  author- 
ized the  closure,  transfer,  or  sale  of 
PHS  hospitals  by  September  30,  1982. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  there  was  liter- 
ally no  PHS  facility  "  available  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hospital  treatment  of  Mr. 
Schmitz.  This  means  that  Mr.  Schmitz 
had  to  pay.  on  his  own.  for  certain 
costs  of  his  hospitalization  to  which 
he  and  others  in  his  situation  were  en- 
titled until  1981. 

I  propose  that  this  is  an  unintended 
result,  if  not  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence, of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  97-35  and  the  closure  of  PHS  hos- 
pitals. Since  Mr.  Schmitz  believed  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  for 
these  costs,  he  had  no  alternate,  com- 
prehensive medical  insurance  coverage 
other  than  what  he  was  entitled  to 
under  medicare  plan  A  under  .social  se- 
curity. This  plan  covers  basic  hospital- 
ization but  does  not  include  doctors 
costs  and  testing. 

The  purpose  of  this  relief  bill  is  to 
reimburse  Mr.  Schmitz'  widow  for  the 
costs  incurred  during  his  illness.  Due 
to  this  illness,  she  is  in  debt  and  has 
depleted  the  family  savings  in  order  to 
pay  for  her  husband  s  hospitalization. 

NOAA  is  trying  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion in  general  by  enacting  a  generic 
amendment  to  42  U.S.C.  253a  to  cover 
all  retired  NOAA  vessel  employees, 
ship's  officers  and  their  dependents, 
who  are  entitled  to  medical  .services  by 
Public  Law  88-71,  but  cannot  obtain 
them  due  to  the  closure  of  PHS  facili- 
ties. This  amendment,  incorporated  in 
H.R.  3968  and  S.  1102.  has  not  yet 
been  enacted. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  of  a  valuable  retired  civilian 
employee  who  needs  immediate  finan- 
cial assistance.* 


THE  MINING  OF  NICARAGUA'S 
HARBORS-AN  ACT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAWLESSNESS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing    yet    another    instance    of 
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President  Reagan's  wild  west  method 
of  conducting  foreign  affairs. 

The  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports  is 
terroristic  and  blatantly  illegal.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  granted  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  a  broad  license  to 
wage  an  undeclared  war  against  an- 
other sovereign  nation.  Because  he  op- 
po.ses  their  form  of  government,  he 
has  seen  fit  to  arm  and  train  an  un- 
popular rebel  army,  and  to  use  Latin 
American  mercenaries  to  lay  mines  in 
Nicaraguan  waters.  The  result  has 
been  a  huge  lo.ss  of  life  and  resources, 
and  severe  damage  to  the  ships  of  sev- 
eral nations— including  the  Soviet 
Union  and  our  allies. 

This  act  is  a  criminal  act,  pure  and 
simple.  No  convention  or  body  of 
international  law  permits  this  kind  of 
behavior.  If  the  Soviets  decided  to 
mine  ports  anywhere  in  the  world  we 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn  them 
for  their  lawlessness.  And  rightly  so. 
But  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  Administration  not  only  is  encour- 
aging the  destruction  of  neutral  ship- 
ping, but  is  denying  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  to  rule  on  those  acts. 
This  is  dangerous,  and  downright  hyp- 
ocritical. 

In  defending  our  Lebanon  incursion. 
President  Reagan  and  his  advi.sors 
launched  blistering  verbal  assaults  on 
what  it  termed  "state-sponsored  ter- 
rorism." Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you:  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  nation  in 
the  Middle  East  recruiting  people  to 
blow  up  car  bombs  in  Beirut,  and  us 
recruiting  people  to  explode  mines  in 
Nicaraguan  waters'?  Both  are  indis- 
criminate, and  both  are  illegal, 

God  help  us  when  we  glibly  break 
international  law  as  a  means  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  policy.  And  God 
help  us  when  we  start  believing  that 
our  terrorism  is  more  moral  than 
someone  else's  terrorism.* 


POLISH  REFUGEE  ACT  OF  1984 

I         HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Polish  Refugee 
Act  of  1984.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  humani- 
tarian initiative  to  aid  thousands  of 
refugees  who  have  fled  political  re- 
pression in  Poland  since  the  early 
1980's. 

Following  the  political  crisis  of  1981. 
approximately  50,000  people  fled 
Poland  to  escape  widespread  oppres- 
sion stemming  from  the  crackdown  on 
the  solidarity  movement  and  the  impo- 
sition of  marshall  law.  The  lucky  few- 
were  able  to  leave  with  their  families, 
while  many  others  were  forced  to  flee 
with  just  a  few  possessions  on  their 
backs.  The  vast  majority  of  the  refu- 
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gees  went  to  Vienna,  where  they  re- 
ceived a.ssistance  from  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  other  interna- 
tional relief  agencies. 

After  arriving  safely  in  Western 
Europe,  over  10.000  Polish  refugees 
were  granted  political  asylum  in  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States  and  eLsewhere. 
Yet.  despite  these  efforts,  thousands 
of  Poles  claiming  political  asylum  in 
Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe  were  stranded  in  these  coun- 
tries without  a  positive,  final  determi- 
nation of  their  residency  status. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  of 
Polish  dissidents  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  determined 
that  all  refugees  who  were  in  this 
country  on  December  23.  1981  would 
be  granted  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status,  permitting  them  to  stay  in 
the  country  on  a  temporary  basis.  Yet 
such  a  determination  failed  complete- 
ly to  address  the  long-term  residency 
needs  of  these  citizens.  In  1982,  the 
U.S.  Government  denied  close  to  1,000 
Polish  refugees— 90  percent  of  all 
claims — political  asylum  in  this  coun- 
try. Currently,  there  are  several  thou- 
sand Poles  in  this  country  who  live  in 
fear  of  the  day  that  their  extended 
voluntary  departure  status  may  be  re- 
voked. For  many,  return  to  Poland 
would  mean  harra-ssment.  repression, 
or  even  imprisonment. 

The  Polish  Refugee  Act  deals  with 
this  problem  in  several  ways.  It  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  assure  that  Polish  refugees 
inside  and  outside  the  United  States 
are  able  to  apply  for  refugee  status 
under  sections  207  and  208  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 
Second,  it  lifts  the  numerical  limita- 
tions of  specified  sections  of  the  act 
applying  to  Polish  refugees.  Finally, 
the  bill  pro\ides  refugee  assistance  to 
Polish  refugees  in  accordance  with 
chapter  2  of  title  IV  of  the  act 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  Polish 
refugees  fleeing  that  totalitarian 
regime  in  Poland  has  been  long  ne- 
glected by  the  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment of  our  country.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  provides  reasonable  as- 
sistance to  these  individuals  and  urge 
the  Hou.se  to  act  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COSTAS 
COULIANOS 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  name  of  a  very  special 
member  of  my  community;  his  name  is 
Costas  Coulianos. 

A  resident  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
44  years,  Mr.  Coulianos  was  recently 
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selected  for  the  Rotary  Clubs  1984 
Man  of  the  Year  Award,  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  a  very  fine  person. 

Costas  Coulianos  graduated  from 
the  Poseidon  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
my in  his  native  land  of  Greece,  and 
spent  30  years  at  sea  as  captain  of  var- 
ious oil  tankers. 

In  my  district.  Costas  is  known  to  all 
for  his  extensi\e  community  service 
and  work  in  many  civic  groups.  He  has 
served  as  a  United  Way  board  chair- 
man, president  and  treasurer  of  the 
USO.  district  governor  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  director  of  the  Navy  League. 
He  is  piesently  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Port  Authority's  board  of  directors 
and  has  his  own  company,  the  Cou- 
lianos Maritime  Agency,  which  he 
founded  in  1973.  Not  surprisingly,  he 
has  been  listed  in  the  "Who's  Who  in 
America.  " 

Costas  Coulianos  is  also  a  family 
man.  and  a  good  friend  to  many.  This 
man.  who  has  experienced  so  much  of 
life  and  given  so  much  of  himself  to 
my  community,  has  a  belief  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you.  and  that 
is  that.  "Community  involvement  is 
the  key  to  productive  citizenship.  " 

The  Virgin  Islands  certainly  has  a 
productive,  but  above  all.  a  very 
highly  re.spected  and  loved  citizen: 
Costas  Coulianos.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  of  the  terrible  plight 
of  Jewish  refuseniks.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  not  forget  this  in  all  of  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  maintain  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  to  allow  these  people  to 
emigrate.  With  that  in  mind.  I  would 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
statement  from  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Council  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  St.  Louis,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nation- 
al Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Community  Relations  Adviso- 
ry Council,  representing  113  communil.v  re- 
lations agencies  throughout  the  country, 
urges  that  the  American  government  takes 
every  opportunity  to  act  on  behalf  of  five 
Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks."  The.se  five  cases 
reflect  the  ongoing  harassment  by  the 
Soviet  government  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Our  concern  for  them 
and  for  their  right  to  decent  treatment  and 
the  right  to  emigration  is  ongoing. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  former  Prisoner  of 
Conscience  Grigory  Goldshlein.  a  physicist 
from  Tbilisi,  who  is  accused  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  position"  at  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  may  face  a  new. 
three  to  five  year  prison  term.  He  has  been 
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informed  that  his  file  was  transferred  to  a 
local  prosecutor.  He  has  protested  the  move 
with  a  detailed  letter  to  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Georgian  Republic's  Communist 
Party.  Harassment  of  Goldshtein  and  the 
threat  of  another  sentence  is  a  sign  of  con- 
tinuing surveillance  of  committed  Jewish  ac- 
tivists, which  we  condemn. 

Leningrad  refusenik  and  Jewish  cultural 
activist  Mikhail  Beizer  was  threatened  with 
arrest  by  authorities  if  he  fails  to  discon- 
tinue his  activities."  He  has  taught  at  pri- 
vate seminars  on  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture, and  conducted  unofficial  tours  of  Len- 
ingrad's sites  of  Jewish  interest.  We  protest 
this  interference  with  Beizers  human  right 
to  learn  and  perpetuate  his  own  culture  and 
religion. 

Prisoner  of  Conscience  Victor  Brailovsky 
is  due  to  be  released  in  March.  A  scientist  of 
international  reputation,  Brailovsky  contin- 
ues to  suffer  for  his  Jewish  activism.  We  ex- 
press our  concern  that,  once  released,  he  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
family.  We  look  for  a  time  when  his  knowl- 
edge can  be  contributed  to  the  West  rather 
than  impri.soned  in  a  Jewish  jail. 

In  two  cases,  we  support  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jewish  individuals  who  are  ill  and 
seek  the  right  to  medical  care  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  Wife  of  Mo.scow  physicist  Naum 
Meiman.  Mr.s.  Ina  Meiman.  is  gravely  ill 
after  undergoing  a  painful  operation  for  a 
tumor  in  October.  She  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  Israel  where  treatment  is 
available. 

Nadezhda  Pradkova  has  been  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  a  life-threatening  hunger 
strike  in  protest  of  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
emigration.  Rather  than  being  force-fed  and 
under  guard.  Pradkova  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  for  Israel.  We  protest  the  Soviet  go- 
verments  refu.sal  of  medical  care. 

We  commend  the  agencies  working  in 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  continue  to  press 
for  the  American  government  to  work  on 
their  behalf  in  all  appropriate  channels.* 


MANUEL  ESPINOZA  ESQUEDA:  A 
DEDICATED  HISPANIC  COMMU- 
NITY LEADER 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  join  the  Orange  Count.v 
District  Council  of  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 
(LULAC)  in  saluting  Manuel  Espinoza 
Esqueda.  Manuel  ha.s  been  selected  as 
the  recipient  of  LULAC's  Community 
Award— a  tribute  to  his  many  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Manuel 
for  many  years.  He  grew  up  in  a 
modest  neighborhood  in  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.,  where  I  once  served  as  mayor. 
The  Delhi  barrio,  as  this  community  is 
called,  instilled  in  Manuel  a  strong 
sense  of  loyalty,  determination,  and 
compassion  early  in  life.  It  remains  a 
great  source  of  pride  for  Manuel 
today.  This  year,  he  founded  the  Delhi 
Reunion,  an  organization  of  friends 
and  residents  dedicated  to  quality  edu- 
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cation     for    students    attending     the 
James  Monroe  Elementary  School. 

The  Delhi  Reunion  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  opportunities  which 
Manuel  has  initiated  for  young  people. 
Another  is  a  scholarship  program. 
"Time  and  Time  Again.  '  which  he 
founded  in  1978  to  assist  Mexican- 
American  .students  in  meeting  their 
career  goals.  Earlier.  Manuel  dedicated 
his  efforts  to  expanding  scholarship 
opportunities  for  almost  400  students 
as  founder  of  the  Gemini  Club. 

Mr.  Esqueda  is  also  committed  to  as- 
sisting the  poor  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. As  chairman  of  the  "People  to 
People  Program."  he  rai.sed  more  than 
S300.000  for  Santa  Ana.  Calif,  s  sister 
city  located  in  El  Salvador.  This  assist- 
ance enabled  residents  of  Santa  Ana, 
El  Salvador  to  purchase  medical  equip- 
ment, school  supplies,  and  a  fire 
engine. 

Manuel  Esqueda  is  a  remarkably 
proud  and  patriotic  American.  During 
18  years  as  an  American  Legion  volun- 
teer, he  has  instructed  more  than 
18.000  individuals  applying  for  citizen- 
ship. 

His  energy  and  humanitarian  spirit 
are  boundless.  Manuel  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Orange  County  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Santa  Ana  College 
and  the  city  of  Santa  Ana  for  his 
many  years  of  community  service.  As 
Santa  Ana's  "Man  of  the  Year." 
Manuel  has  been  acknowledged  for  his 
outstanding  record  of  voluntarism  and 
his  professional  achievements  in  bank 
management. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Manuel  Es- 
queda has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
LULAC  Community  Award.  He  is  a 
superb  representative  of  LULAC  in 
southern  California,  who  has  always 
sought  improved  understanding 
among  all  peoples.  His  exemplary 
record  of  life-long  commitment  and 
dedication  to  the  community  merits 
this  tribute. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  in  honoring 
Manuel  E.squeda.« 
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the  United  States.  Since  1974.  when 
they  began  to  tour  internationally,  the 
Singing  Angels  have  expressed  our 
musical  heritage  to  the  people  of  the 
Far  East,  Mexico,  the  Middle  East,  the 
British  Isles,  and  Europe.  They  have 
also  become  the  favorite  of  American 
Presidents— performing  at  the  White 
House  for  Presidents  Nixon.  Carter, 
and  Reagan. 

The  consolidated  voices  of  250 
youngsters  could  not  create  such  beau- 
tiful strains  without  the  efforts  of  Bill 
Boehm.  founder  of  the  Singing  Angels. 
Over  two  decades  ago,  when  Bill  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  music  in  the 
lives  of  our  young  people,  he  formed 
the  group  to  get  the  children  singing. 
No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  musi- 
cal institution  that  was  to  develop 
from  his  di-scovery. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
congratulating  Bill  Boehm  and  all  the 
youngsters  who  have  been  Singing 
Angels  over  the  years.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  choral  singing 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion for  two  decades,  and  I  know  we 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  them 
often  in  the  coming  years.* 
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THE  20-YEAR  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREATER  CLEVELANDS  SING- 
ING ANGELS 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month.  Greater  Cleveland's  Singing 
Angels  celebrate  20  years  of  making 
music  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  helped  to  spread  joy  and  hope 
into  the  lives  of  millions  of  listeners, 
and  their  music  has  enriched  the  lives 
of  more  people  than  can  be  imagined. 
The  Singing  Angels.  250  strong,  have 
served  as  good  will  ambassador  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland,   for  Ohio,  and  for 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OK  roNNtCTlCt'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

m  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cospon.sor  of 
legislation  through  which  Congress 
will  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  regardless  of  race, 
sex.  age.  or  physical  handicap.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  bi- 
partisan support,  clearly  confirms  that 
di.scrimination  has  no  place  in  our  soci- 
ety and  bars  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  from  discriminatory  practices. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  decision 
which,  if  we  in  the  legi.slalive  branch 
do  not  take  action,  will  severely  re- 
strict enforcement  of  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  the 
only  Federal  law  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  education  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Unhappily,  this  decision,  in  the 
case  of  Grove  City  College  versus  Bell, 
also  presents  serious  ramifications  for 
civil  rights  statutes  with  parallel  lan- 
guage, namely  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act.  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  upon  which  the  previous 
three  laws  were  modeled. 

The  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced today  clarifies  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  passed  these  four 
statutes,  and  establishes  in  law  what  is 
accepted  practice  with  broad  support 
in  our  society.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
original  title  IX  legislation  was  to  end 


discrimination  across  the  board  and 
assume  equal  access  for  women  to  all 
programs  of  an  institution  receiving 
Federal  funds. 

Now.  according  to  the  Court,  depart- 
ments in  an  educational  facility  can 
blatantly  discriminate  if  Federal  funds 
are  not  directly  allocated  to  that  spe- 
cific department,  while  being  forced  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  isolated 
programs  that  receive  direct  Federal 
funds.  Thus,  an  institiition  could  re- 
ceive up  to  100  percent  of  its  tuition 
money  from  Federal  student  aid  and 
only  the  financial  aid  department 
would  be  subject  to  title  IX  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  a  victim  of 
sexual  harassment  would  have  to  be 
harassed  in  the  financial  aid  office  or 
by  a  member  of  the  financial  aid  staff 
to  be  protected  by  the  statute. 

Predictably,  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
cision has  already  created  confusion 
among  .school  districts  and  universities 
unsure  of  its  impact,  and  has  the  po- 
tential to  deluge  the  Department  of 
Education  with  paperwork  as  they  at- 
Icmpt  to  trace  Federal  funds. 

And  what  of  the  implications  for 
other  civil  rights  laws?  Will  we  return 
to  the  practices  common  before  the 
passage  of  title  VI.  when  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  and  national 
origin  was  subsidized  by  Federal  dol- 
lars; before  section  504  allowed  dis- 
abled people  to  be  integrated  into  all 
aspects  of  American  life;  before  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  addressed  dis- 
crimination in  federally  funded  health 
care,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult 
education,  and  professional  school  ad 
missions? 

It  is  disappointing  that  we  in  Con- 
gress must  backtrack  to  reaffirm  the 
essential  legal  safeguards  provided  by 
these  four  statutes,  but  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  do  so  promptly  in  light  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  com- 
prehensive impact  of  title  IX  must  be 
restored  in  education,  and  freedom 
from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  for  the  elderly,  and  for  the  dis- 
abled must  be  assured.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Library  Week  and  I  wish  to 
recognize  and  commend  all  librarians 
in  West  Virginia  who  serve  in  public 
and  county,  high  school,  and  college  li- 
braries. 

As  I  was  advised  earlier  this  week  by 
a  delegation  from  the  West  Virginia 
Library  Association,  libraries  today  are 
into  much  more  than  the  business  of 
lending  books.  They  are  also  in  the 
business  of  literacy  programs,  comput- 
erized   information    retrieval,    and    a 
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wide  variety  of  educational  programs. 
However,  their  basic  purpose  remains 
the  free  flow  of  information  to  any 
and  all  people.  Indeed,  libraries  are 
meeting  the  new  challenges  of  our  age. 

Nonetheless,  libraries  are  also  sad- 
dled with  many  problems  which  must 
be  addressed.  The  elimination  of 
postal  subsidies  as  the  administration 
proposes  would  threaten  mail-a-book 
programs.  In  the  area  of  telecommuni- 
cations, high  access  charges  would 
jeopardize  other  services. 

One  of  the  major  library-related  leg- 
islative items  in  the  Congress  is  the  re- 
authorization and  extension  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Last  January,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H.R.  2878  to  amend  and 
extend  LSCA.  This  legislation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  library  ser\ices 
and  construction  and  I  would  urge  the 
other  body  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  reauthor- 
ization will  also  affect  libraries.  Title 
II  of  this  act  provides  for  college  li- 
brary resources,  training,  research, 
and  development  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  to  make  sure  any  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  contains  the  necessary  provi- 
sions in  these  areas. 

With  respect  to  the  ECIA  block 
grants,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  school  library  media  centers  must 
compete  with  27  other  programs  for 
funds.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  appropriate  authorities 
would  examine  the  needs  of  our  school 
libraries  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  utilization  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  instructional 
equipment  and  allocate  an  adequate 
and  reasonable  amount  of  the  block 
grant  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  libraries  are  places  of 
discovery,  of  skill  development  and  of 
training.  During  National  Library 
Week,  let  us  examine  the  require- 
ments of  these  great  institutions  so 
that  they  may  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  society  during  every  week  of 
the  year.# 


COMMENDING  THE  SACRAMEN- 
TO POLICE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  out- 
standing community  service  record  of 
the  Sacramento  Police  Officers  A.sso- 
ciation  and  its  current  president.  Offi- 
cer Richard  Lucero.  This  association 
provides  members  of  the  police  force, 
especially  the  street  officers,  with  a 
voice  of  representation  and  insures 
that  the  legitimate  concerns  and  inter- 
ests of  police  officers  who  risk  their 
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lives  daily  to  protect  the  general 
public  are  adequately  addressed  by 
city  officials. 

The  association  was  originally  con- 
ceived in  mid-1969— largely  to  secure 
an  adequate  retirement  system  and  re- 
tirement benefits  for  law  enforcement 
professionals.  However,  it  became 
clear  that  police  officers  needed  repre- 
sentation on  a  number  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  work  conditions,  health  bene- 
fits, and  compensation.  So.  the  asso- 
ciation was  officially  formed  and  elect- 
ed its  first  president.  Lt.  Richard 
Gregson.  The  peace  officers  group  es- 
tablished a  lasting  dialog  with  the  city 
council— helping  to  better  attune  the 
police  force  to  the  communitys  needs 
as  well  as  to  better  represent  the  offi- 
cers' own  interests. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  cur- 
rent president.  Richard  Lucero.  the  as- 
sociation has  set  new  standards  in 
community  relations  and  has  become  a 
vocal  and  influential  voice  in  guiding 
the  department  toward  "community- 
oriented  policing."  Mr.  Lucero  himself 
has  set  an  admirable  example  as  a  reg- 
ular volunteer  for  the  Sacramento 
chapter  of  the  "March  of  Dimes  Tele- 
thon" and  in  his  in\olvement  in  the 
Big  Brother  organization,  as  well  as  in 
his  division  assignments,  where  he  de- 
velops new  crime  analysis  and  coordi- 
nates proactive  patrol  programs  with 
the  community. 

Amid  economic  hardship  felt  nation- 
wide, the  Sacramento  Police  Officers 
Association  and  its  members  have 
flourished  while  making  the  city's 
police  force  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  serving  the 
community  well,  the  association  has 
also  secured  well-deserved  improve- 
ments in  benefits  for  its  members,  es- 
tablished stronger  and  more  harmoni- 
ous ties  with  the  public  and  encour- 
aged progressive  techniques  to  combat 
crime  and  protect  the  community.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  you  will  want  to  join 
me  in  applauding  the  fine  contribu- 
tions this  worthy  organization  has 
provided  and  continues  to  perform  for 
the  Sacramento  community.* 


TAXPAYERS"  RIGHTS 

HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  give  taxpayers  the  right  to  record 
interviews  while  transacting  business 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as 
during  tax  audits.  Current  practice  is 
for  the  IRS  to  permit  electronic  re- 
cordings to  be  made  only  in  IRS  of- 
fices, and  only  with  the  approval  of  an 
IRS  manager. 


Qfill 
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Given  the  complexity  of  income  tax 
forms  and  procedures,  many  taxpayers 
need  an  exact  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  the  IRS  to  assure  that  they, 
and  their  representatives,  have  a  clear 
understanding— and  a  clear  record— of 
what  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the 
IRS  officer,  what  remains  in  dispute, 
and  what  rights  and  responsibilities 
they  have  in  the  resolution  of  any 
question  concerning  their  tax  liabil- 
ities. Such  clarity  can  be  gained  only 
by  making  a  recording  of  the  event. 

Under  this  bill,  the  IRS  staff 
member  who  interviews  a  taxpayer  in 
connection  with  the  assessment  of  a 
tax  deficiency  would  be  required  to 
conduct  that  interview  at  a  reasonable 
time  and  at  a  place  reasonably  conven- 
ient to  the  taxpayer.  That  could  be  in 
the  taxpayers  office,  as  well  as  in  the 
IRS  office.  Further,  the  IRS  would  be 
required  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to 
record  the  interview,  rather  than 
merely  having  an  option  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  an  evenhanded  policy  re- 
quires that  the  IRS  also  have  the 
right  to  record,  even  if  the  taxpayer 
makes  no  request.  That  right  is  given 
to  the  IRS.  provided  that  its  staff 
member  informs  the  taxpayer  prior  to 
the  interview  that  it  will  be  recorded 
and  provides  him  with  a  transcript  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer  and  on  his 
reimbursing  the  IRS  for  the  cost  of  re- 
production. 

Before  an  interview  is  recorded,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  IRS  must  warn 
the  taxpayer  of  his  legal  right  to 
remain  silent  and  that  any  statement 
he  makes  may  be  used  against  him. 
Further,  the  taxpayer  must  be  told 
that  he  has  the  right  to  have  present 
an  attorney,  accountant,  or  other 
practitioner  who  helped  him  prepare 
his  tax  return  and  is  familiar  with  its 
contents. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  also 
included  in  S.  2400.  I  urge  that  we  in 
this  House  work  toward  the  adoption 
of  this  important  addition  to  the  tax- 
payers bill  of  rights. • 


COMMENDING  50  YEARS  OF 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  BY  THE 
SACRAMENTO  SAFETY  COUN- 
CIL 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  Sacramento  Safety 
Council  for  50  years  of  service  to  the 
greater  Sacramento  community  and 
the  State  of  California. 

The  Sacramento  Safety  Council  was 
founded  in  1934  under  the  sponsorship 
of  11  Sacramento  busine.ss,  and  indus- 
trial and  civic  leaders  to  reduce  acci- 
dents in  Sacramento  County.  A  year 
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later,  in  1935.  the  council  was  char- 
tered as  a  chapter  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  in  1959  the  council 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacramento  Safety 
Council  has  served  as  a  model  for  simi- 
lar groups  around  the  country.  It  built 
the  Safety  Center  of  California  to  pro- 
vide a  facility  to  train  people  from 
throughout  California  in  accident  pre- 
vention practices,  including  improved 
traffic,  occupational,  home,  and  recre- 
ational safety. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1983,  the 
council  established  the  Safety  Center 
Inc.  of  California  to  provide  accident 
prevention  services  to  communities 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 

The  Safety  Center  has  pursued  a 
number  of  innovative  and  worthwhile 
projects.  For  example,  it  has  con- 
structed Safetyville.  a  replica  of  sever- 
al typical  blocks  of  a  community  (one- 
third  scale)  on  a  2.5  acre  site,  to  train 
school-age  children  in  accident  preven- 
tion techniques  that  will  help  them 
live  healthier  and  happier  lives. 

The  Safety  Center  also  conducts  re- 
search and  analysis  of  accident  fre- 
quency and  severity  to  identify  specif- 
ic priority  accident  problems.  It  then 
develops  and  operates  educational  pro- 
grams to  impact  these  problem  areas. 

The  center  has  trained  over  124,000 
persons  in  accident  prevention  pro- 
grams during  the  past  20  years,  saving 
an  estimated  79  fatal  accidents  and 
7.933  disabling  injuries,  and  saving  the 
public  over  $71  million  in  accident  re- 
lated costs. 

For  good  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sacramento  Safety  Council  has  real- 
ized tremendous  growth  over  the  last 
50  years  and  today  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  progressive  safety  councils  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commending  the  Sacramen- 
to Safety  Council/Safety  Center  on  its 
50th  anniversary  of  dedicated  accident 
prevention  service  to  the  Sacramento 
Community  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia.* 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF 
KALAMAZOO'S  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  15  years  in  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
represent  the  people  of  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  live  in  Kalamazoo  know  that  it 
is  a  very  special  community— one  that 
harbors  a  deep  sense  of  civic  pride. 

This  week,  those  of  us  from  Kalama- 
zoo have  a  little  more  about  which  to 
be  proud.  This  Saturday  marks  the 
city's  100th  anniversary. 
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From  its  humble  beginnings  in  1829 
when  the  city's  first  settler.  Titus 
Bronson,  laid  claim  to  a  small  tract  of 
land  near  the  Kalamazoo  River,  the 
city  has  grown  into  a  vital,  vibrant, 
and  economically  active  community. 

Today.  Kalamazoo  is  a  city  of  unique 
economic  diversity.  It  is  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Upjohn  Co..  one 
of  this  Nation's  leading  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers.  Within  the  city's 
boundaries  has  grown  a  substantial 
paper  industry.  And  in  factories 
throughout  the  city,  workers  continue 
to  produce  essential  components  for 
Michigan's  recovering  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

But  Kalamazoo  is  not  a  place  for 
work  alone.  The  people  of  Kalamazoo 
are  unique  for  their  determined  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  arts. 
Indeed,  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  cultural  activity  in  Kalamazoo 
rivals  that  of  cities  many  limes  its  size. 
Among  the  treasures  in  Kalamazoo's 
cultural  portfolio  are  a  prolific  civic 
theater,  several  summer  stock  compa- 
nies, a  world-renowned  symphony  or- 
chestra, and  the  much-acclaimed  Gil- 
more  Art  Collection.  And  Kalamazoo's 
four  colleges— Kalamazoo  College, 
Nazareth  College.  Western  Michigan 
University,  and  Kalamazoo  Valley 
Community  College— have  made  the 
city  a  center  of  learning  and  academic 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  city's  centennial  year,  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  extraordinary 
community.* 


NATIONAL       VOLUNTEER       FIRE- 
FIGHTER RECOGNITION  DAY 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
330.  legislation  that  would  designate 
August  20.  1984  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Firefighter  Recognition  Day.  " 

Our  country  was  founded  by  men 
and  women  of  courage,  dedication  and 
a  selflessness  born  out  of  a  desire  to 
work  for  the  common  good  of  an 
emerging  nation.  Americans  can  still 
find  these  qualities  amongst  our  Na- 
tion's thousands  of  volunteer  firefight- 
ers. 

In  an  era  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  be  searching  for  the 
heroes  of  yesteryear,  many  need  not 
look  farther  than  their  hometown 
firehouse.  There  they  will  find  men 
and  women  on  constant  vigil,  prepared 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  risk  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  volunteer  firefighter  comes 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Among  our  vol- 
unteers one  can  find  lawyers,  bankers, 
bakers,    and    teachers    who    at    first 
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glance  seem  to  have  little  in  common. 
Yet  they  share  a  bond  and  a  commit- 
ment that  has  been  consumated  by 
the  taste  of  black,  gritty  smoke  spew- 
ing from  a  inferno  which  once  might 
have  been  a  neighbor's  home.  The 
willingness  to  stand  up  and  challenge 
such  a  destructive  force  comes  from  an 
uncommon  quality  of  character  which 
is  in  fact  common  place  among  our  Na- 
tion's volunteer  firefighters. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  we 
do  not  pay  our  municipal  firefighters 
nearly  enough.  They  ask  how  we  can 
ask  a  man  or  woman  to  pursue  a 
career  in  which  one  must  turn  his  life 
over  to  uncertainty  every  working  day. 
This  being  true,  what  can  we  say  of 
our  volunteer  firefighters?  How  can 
we  repay  these  people  who  willingly 
enter  a  world  of  peril  without  remu- 
neration, a  world  that  indiscriminate- 
ly takes  them  away  from  family  and 
friends,  a  world  that  jeopardizes  both 
their  immediate  life  and  long-term 
health. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  remuneration 
worthy  of  the  services  these  courageous 
people  have  rendered.  There  is  no  ac- 
colade that  can  do  justice  to  the  more 
than  500  brave  volunteer  firefighters 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

At  the  very  least,  we  in  the  Congress 
can  offer  them  homage.  We  can  unite 
in  demonstrating  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the.se  modern  day  men 
and  women  of  vaior.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 330  will  enable  our  Nation  to 
demonstrate  its  appreciation  for  the 
security  and  safety  the  volunteer  fire- 
fighter has  provided  to  so  many.  It 
will  give  thousands  of  communities 
the  opportunity  and  the  impetus  to 
herald  these  people  who  so  often  go 
unnoticed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  330  and 
look  forward  to  our  Nation's  celebra- 
tions commemorating  our  volunteer 
firefighters.* 


NATIONAL  DRAFTING  WEEK 

HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  of  April  9-14,  1984,  has  been 
designated  as  National  Drafting  Week 
by  the  American  Institute  for  Design 
and  Drafting  (AIDD).  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  honoring 
the  more  than  360.000  designers  and 
draftsmen  in  America. 

In  a  society  such  as  our  own  which 
places  a  premium  on  technological  de- 
velopment and  innovation,  we  too 
often  overlook  the  efforts  of  the  men 
and  women  who  make  our  dreams 
become  reality.  Over  the  next  40 
years,  the  equivalent  of  another  Amer- 
ica will  be  built  in  this  country.  Yet 
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before  a  single  cornerstone  can  be  laid, 
the  builders  must  have  precise,  accu- 
rate plans  and  drawings.  Builders  and 
architects  need  trained  and  confident 
drafters  who  can  put  their  ideas  on 
paper.  And  without  these  skilled  indi- 
viduals, we  would  have  no  new  homes 
for  our  citizens,  no  new  schools  for  our 
children,  and  no  new  places  of  busi- 
ness to  sustain  our  economy. 

The  importance  of  the  drafting  and 
design  professions  and  the  exceptional 
opportunities  they  make  available  is 
well  known  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
an  outstanding  technical  school,  the 
Hall  Institute,  located  in  Pawtucket. 
Hundreds  of  New  Englanders  have 
come  to  Hall  for  proper  and  thorough 
training  as  drafters,  interior  design 
technicians,  and  computer-aided  draft- 
ing operators,  and  have  gone  on  to 
pursue  challenging  careers  and  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  During  the  past 
4  consecutive  years.  Hall  students 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  seri- 
ous and  talented  individuals  by  win- 
ning national  awards  in  the  AIDD  Na- 
tional Drafting  Contest. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  opportunity  to 
commend  the  standards  of  quality  set 
by  the  Hall  Institute  and  I  wish  them 
continued  success  in  their  endeavors. 
The  fine  work  of  Hall  students  and 
the  dedication  of  its  faculty  exemplify 
the  significant  contributions  which  de- 
signers and  draftsmen  make  to  our 
Nation.* 


BEWARE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  MEDICARE 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
under  the  guidance  of  former  Con- 
gressman James  Roosevelt,  has  been 
mailing  to  many  senior  citizens  in  my 
congressional  district  and  throughout 
the  country  a  plea  for  money  to  main- 
tain his  organization's  lobbying  ef- 
forts. 

While  there  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  direct  mail  solicitations, 
the  tactics  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  using  to  .solicit  financial  support 
have  been  questionable  at  best. 

Some  seniors  in  Rockford  and  north- 
west Illinois  have  already  received  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  mailings.  The  envelope 
carries  an  official-looking  seal  and  a 
message  that  the  contents  are  urgent 
for  social  security  recipients.  The  main 
problem  with  this  mailing  is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  uses  unclear,  misleading  and 
incorrect  statements  to  encourage  sen- 
iors to  contribute  $10  to  his  organiza- 
tion. I  have  received  calls  from  manv 
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of  the  senior  citizens  in  my  district 
who  are  scared  that  the  social  security 
benefits  will  be  immediately  terminat- 
ed if  they  do  not  join  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
group. 

Many  of  our  seniors  depend  heavily 
and  some  entirely,  upon  social  security 
for  their  regular  income.  It  is  under- 
standable that  they  are  upset,  dis- 
traught, confused,  and  angry  about 
the  letters.  The  fact  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  son,  and  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  would  lead  or  support 
this  type  of  work  angers  me  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Sherwood  Boeh- 
LERT.  is  taking  proactive  measures  to 
combat  the  misinformation  which  the 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  had  distributed.  He  has 
met  with  James  Roosevelt  and  his  at- 
torney to  discuss  the  situation  at 
length  and  offered  advice  on  how  the 
confusion  caused  in  the  past  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  In  addition  to 
asking  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  ex- 
amine the  case  to  see  if  any  misuse  of 
the  mail  system  has  been  made,  he  has 
contacted  the  Justice  Department  to 
ask  that  they  intervene  in  the  situa- 
tion if  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  suggest  that  our  social  security  and 
medicare  programs  will  need  no  future 
reform  in  order  to  insure  a  strong, 
stable  retirement  and  health  insur- 
ance system  for  the  generations  to 
follow.  Frightening  our  seniors  with 
scare  tactics,  however,  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  address  the  issue. 
Taking  money  from  our  Nation's  el- 
derly under  false  pretenses  needs  to  be 
denounced  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
appropriate  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  authorities  if  any  violations  of  law 
have  taken  place. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  issue  closely 
and  am  glad  to  relay  that  congression- 
al hearings  on  it  are  being  considered 
for  the  near  future.  Social  security 
and  medicare  benefits  will  not  be  cut 
just  because  our  senior  don't  mail  in 
their  $10  dues  to  James  Roosevelt.  We 
simply  must  not  tolerate  the  decep- 
tion—overt or  covert— of  our  seniors.* 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING 
IRAQ  AND  IRAN 

HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

*  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gresswoman  Snowe  and  I  and  several 
of  our  colleagues  are  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  condemning  Iraq  for 
using  chemical  weapons  and  Iran  for 
its  use  of  human  waves  of  young  chil- 
dren and  elderly  citizens  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

A  United  Nations  team  of  chemical 
weapons  specialists  confirmed  not  only 
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the  use  of  mustard  gas.  but  also  the 
use  of  nerve  agent.  Congress  should 
not  ignore  these  violations  and  the 
frightening  precedent  created  by  this 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 

There  have  been  widespread  reports 
of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by 
other  countries,  and  the  confirmation 
of  Iraq's  use  of  these  weapons  only  en- 
courages further  use.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons. 

I  believe  the  President  is  on  the 
right  track  with  his  proposed  treaty 
banning  the  development,  production, 
possession,  transfer,  and  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  President  Reagan  is  send- 
ing Vice  President  Bush  to  Geneva 
ne.xt  week  to  introduce  this  treaty  at 
the  ongoing  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

Iran  is  also  to  be  condemned  for  its 
actions  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  Ira- 
nian Government  is  acting  just  as  des- 
picably as  Iraq  by  sending  in  human 
waves  of  young  children  and  elderly 
citizens  to  attempt  to  wm  this  war. 

Both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  resorted  to 
desperate  measures.  They  have 
brought  human  conduct  to  a  new  low. 
These  types  of  actions  would  not  and 
should  not  ever  be  considered  by  civil- 
ized nations. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  join  us  in  condemning  Iran  and 
Iraq  for  their  conduct. # 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
SACRAMENTO  SAFETY  COUNCIL 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vital 
services  of  the  Sacramento  Safety 
Council  on  their  50th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  Sacramento  community. 

The  Sacramento  Safety  Council  was 
originated  in  1934  through  the  con- 
cerns of  civic  and  business  leaders  to 
promote  safety  in  all  aspects  of  the 
community.  This  dedicated  public 
service  organization  continues  to  work 
diligently  today  to  prevent  and  elimi- 
nate accidents  in  places  of  work,  recre- 
ation, transportation,  and  in  our 
homes. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  rec- 
ognized the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Sacramento  Safety  Coun- 
cil as  is  indicative  of  their  20  consecu- 
tive years  of  accreditation  as  an  all- 
purpose  chapter.  Noteworthy  of  its 
many  achievements  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Safety  Center  of  Califor- 
nia, a  facility  to  train  citizens  through- 
out the  State  in  accident  prevention 
practices.  Through  the  research  and 
analysis  of  accident  frequency  and  the 
safety  education  provided  by  the 
Safety     Center     of     California,     over 
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124,000  persons  have  been  trained  in 
accident  prevention  practices  during 
the  past  20  years,  averting  70  fatal  ac- 
cidents and  7.993  disabling  injuries 
and  contributing  to  over  $70  million  in 
savings  in  accident-related  costs. 

In  addition  to  providing  adult  safety 
education,  the  Sacramento  Safety 
Council  has  recently  constructed 
Safetyville,"  a  unique,  youth-oriented 
accident-prevention  model  program 
for  the  United  States.  •Safetyville.  "  a 
small-scale  replica  of  a  community, 
teaches  children  prevention  tech- 
niques that  will  help  them  live  health- 
ier and  happier  lives. 

I  salute  the  members  and  volunteers 
of  the  Sacramento  Safety  Council  on 
their  50th  anniversary.  This  organiza- 
tion's selfless  determination  and  tire- 
less efforts  in  insuring  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  others  greatly  contrib- 
utes to  the  enhanced  welfare  of  our 
community,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation. • 


April  12,  1984 


April  12,  im 


CHARTER  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  INSTITUTE 
BANQUET 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTTCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  April  20.  1984.  the  Louisville 
Chapter  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute will  hold  its  annual  memorial 
banquet  honoring  the  late  A.  Philip 
Randoph's  many  contributions  to  this 
Nation. 

The  banquets  theme— "Register  and 
Vote/Your  Future  Depends  on  If— is 
a  very  appropriate  theme  to  honor  Mr. 
Randolph  who  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  the  struggles  of  working  men 
and  women  for  a  better  life. 

I  commend  Mr.  Booker  T.  Lester, 
president  of  the  Louisville  Chapter  of 
the  A.  Philip  Institute,  all  the  insti- 
tutes board  members  and  staff  for 
their  outstanding  work  and  service. 

Over  the  years  the  institute  has 
sponsored  many  voter  education  and 
registration  projects  in  the  Louisville 
area.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  ad- 
vancements in  the  areas  of  civil  rights 
and  labor  reform  in  our  community.  A. 
Philip  Randolph  always  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  Nations  great 
leaders. 

The  outstanding' work  of  the  insti- 
tute is  truly  a  fitting  legacy  of  A. 
Philip  Randolph. • 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
for  the  support  they  gave  the  legisla- 
tion chartering  the  National  Academy. 
The  bill,  H.R.  3249.  pa.ssed  this  body 
on  November  14  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
401  to  2.  The  Senate  passed  this  same 
bill  by  unanimous  consent  on  March 
27. 

The  overwhelming  support  of  a  Fed- 
eral charter  for  the  National  Academy 
is  testament  to  the  importance  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  attach  to  advancing 
effective  Government.  Since  it  was 
founded  in  1967,  the  nonpartisan  Na- 
tional Academy  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  making  our  public  institutions  work 
better. 

All  administrations.  both.Republican 
and  Democratic,  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  sort  of  experienced, 
objective  counsel  on  matters  of  public 
administration  that  the  National 
Academy  can  provide.  They  have  re- 
peatedly called  upon  the  Academy, 
which  is  composed  of  more  than  300 
high-level  practitioners  and  scholars 
of  public  administration.  Congress,  the 
judiciary,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  also  sought  its  expertise. 

The  National  Academy's  studies  are 
not  simply  academic  dissertations  that 
lie  on  shelves  collecting  dust:  they  are 
thorough  analyses  with  practical  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  Govern- 
ment. Its  official  clients  have  to  good 
effect  carried  out  changes  in  the  way 
they  manage  issues  as  diverse  as  the 
commercialization  of  space  technol- 
ogies, and  improving  data  processing 
and  telecommunications  systems.  In 
addition,  the  National  Academy  has 
had  broad  recommendations  for  insti- 
tutional change  implemented,  even 
some  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Like  its  sister  institution,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  it  has 
proven  itself  an  invaluable  resource  to 
Government.  In  this  time  of  budget 
cutbacks  and  high  deficits,  our  public 
institutions  more  than  ever  need  the 
expertise  it  can  offer  to  make  Govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  ef fective.* 


FATHER  GODFREY  MEIERGERD 
HONORED 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vitality 
of  Catholic  education  in  this  country 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  dedicated 
individuals  in  the  school  system  who 
are  committed  to  the  highest  moral 
and  academic  standards  for  their  stu- 
dents. 

Father  Godfrey  Meiergerd,  pa.stor  of 
St.  Ro.se  of  Lima  parish  in  Hooper. 
Nebr..  is  one  such  individual,  and  his 
achievements  will  be  appropriately 
recognized  this  month  when  he  re- 
ceives the  Omaha  Archdiocesan  board 
of  education's  prestigious  award  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  total 
Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Omaha. 

Father  Meiergerd  was  ordained  at 
St.  Cecilia  Cathedral  in  Omaha  on 
May  23,  1942.  His  service  to  Nebraska 
parishes  includes  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
West  Point.  St.  Phillip  and  James 
Parish  near  Wynot,  Holy  Family 
Parish  in  Lindsay,  and  his  current  po- 
sition as  pastor  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima 
and  St.  Lawrence  in  Scribner. 

In  both  Lindsay  and  West  Point, 
father  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  while  at  Central  Catholic 
in  West  Point,  he  was  instrumental  in 
starting  an  endowment  plan  to  insure 
the  financial  stability  of  the  .school  for 
the  future. 

Father  Meiergerd's  advocacy  of  qual- 
ity education  has  rightfully  earned 
him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
of  the  entire  community.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  bring  his 
achievement  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.* 


I 
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HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11,  1984,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  I  was  addressing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Township  Super- 
visors in  Hershey,  Pa.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion. 

Rollcall  No.  79,  Journal;  the  House 
approved  the  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
April  10.  "yes.  "• 


UMI 
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LOUISVILLE  INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  CENTER  (IOC) 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  April  18.  1984.  the  Louis- 
ville Industrial  Opportunities  Center. 
Inc.  (IOC)  will  host  its  annual  Golden 
Key  Awards  Banquet  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague, 
congressional  classmate.  92d  Congress, 
and  Small  Business  Committee  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Parren  Mitchell, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  ban- 
quet. 

The  Louisville  IOC  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  Executive  Director.  Mrs. 
Johnetta  Marshall,  has  directed  job 
training  and  placement  for  many  stu- 
dents over  the  past  17  years.  With  the 
unacceptably  high  unemployment  rate 
which  persists  among  youth  and  mi- 
norities, the  mi.ssion  of  IOC  is  more 
important  now  than  e\er. 

I  commend  IOC.  Johnetta  Marshall, 
her  staff  and  all  the  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations which  support  IOC  over 
the  years.  Keep  up  the  good  work.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR  JOHNSON 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  one  of  my  most 
distinguished  constituents  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  South- 
ern California  Gas  Co. 

Oscar  Johnson  is  retiring  after  38 
years  with  the  gas  company,  having 
started  in  1946  as  a  meter  reader.  He 
was  promoted  after  16  months  to  cus- 
tomer services  then  rapidly  moved  up 
the  promotional  ladder.  In  1972.  he 
became  Ventura  County  district  man- 
ager, a  post  he  occupies  until  June  1. 
1984. 

In  addition  to  his  fine  job  perform- 
ance with  the  gas  company.  Oscar  has 
been  very  active  in  many  civic  organi- 
zations including  the  Ventura  County 
Economic  Development  Association: 
Ventura  County  Council.  Navy 
League:  Ventura  County  Taxpayers' 
Association:  Oxnard  Salvation  Army 
Advisory  Board:  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Commission  on  Human  Con- 
cerns: Oxnard  College  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: area  manager  for  Oxnard-Port 
Hueneme  United  Way:  president-elect 
of  Oxnard  Rotary  Club:  Junior  Live- 
stock Auction  Committee  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Fair:  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committees  of  the  Oxnard  and 
Ventura  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
Youth  Services  Network  board  of  di- 
rectors. 
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Oscar's  tireless  work  on  behalf  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
development  of  Ventura  County  to  the 
benefit  of  all  its  citizens  is  evidenced 
by  this  impressive  record  of  communi- 
ty service. 

Oscar  and  his  wife.  Marjorie.  will 
start  his  retirement  by  attending  the 
Rotary  convention  in  Birmingham. 
England.  After  beginning  his  term  as 
president  of  the  Oxnard  Rotary  Club 
on  July  1.  1984,  he  and  Marjorie  will 
no  doubt  spend  more  time  visiting 
their  three  children  and  eight  grand- 
children in  California  and  Texas.  I 
extend  to  Oscar  and  Marjorie  the  best 
wishes  of  this  body  and  our  hopes  for 
a  long,  enjoyable,  and  productive  re- 
tirement.* 


THOMAS  FLEAGLE  ACHIEVES 
RANK  OF  EAGLE  SCOUT 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Mr.  Thomas  Fleagle. 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Schuylkill 
Haven.  Pa. 

Mr.  Fleagle  is  a  fine  young  man  who 
recently  passed  his  review  for  the  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout.  This  is  indeed  a  tre- 
mendous achievement  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  commend  and  congratulate 
him  before  all  of  you  here  today. 

The  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  is  not  easily 
achieved  and  is  awarded  only  to  those 
few  who  have  excelled  in  many  dimen- 
sions of  citizenship.  It  is  a  testimony 
to  a  persons  character,  integrity,  in- 
telligence, perseverence.  dedication, 
and  loyalty  to  our  country. 

1  am  very  happy  lor  Tom  and  I  know- 
he  must  be  extremely  proud  of  this 
noteworthy  and  important  award.  It  is 
young  people  such  as  Tom  who  renew 
our  confidence  in  the  next  generation 
to  carry  the  mantle  of  leadership  in 
building  a  better  America.  I  know  all 
of  you  join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Tom  and  in  wishing  him  the  very  best 
in  all  his  future  endeavors.  Undoubt- 
edly. Thomas  Fleagle  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  other  young  Ameri- 
cans.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY 
WEINTRAUB 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.     LEVINE    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Jerry 
Welntraub,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine  who  will  receive  the  1984  Big 
Heart  Community  Achievement  Award 
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on  April  25.  Jerry  will  be  honored  by  the 
Variety  Club  of  Southern  California  for 
hi.3  worldwide  humanitarianism  and 
compassion  for  others,  and  he  is  most 
deserving  of  this  presitigious  award. 

A  man  of  many  talents.  Jerry  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
figures  in  California's  entertainment 
industry.  He  heads  the  successful  Bev- 
erly Hills  entertainment  company 
known  as  Management  III  and  repre- 
sents a  list  of  clients  including  Frank 
Sinatra.  John  Denver.  Bob  Dylan,  and 
Neil  Diamond.  But.  more  important 
than  that.  Jerry  has  a  big  heart.  Jerry 
is  deeply  committed  to  a  list  of  chari- 
table and  cultural  endeavors  including 
St.  John's  Hospital  in  Santa  Monica, 
Bonds  for  Israel,  and  the  promotion  of 
cultural  exchanges  between  the 
United  State-s,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China. 

Jerry  Weintraub  is  a  unique  individ- 
ual, charming,  warm,  and  extraordi- 
narily talented.  I  am  delighted  he  is 
receiving  this  special  award. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  Jerry,  his  terrific  wife 
Jane,  and  his  children.  Michael.  Julie. 
Jamie,  and  Jody.  and  to  wish  them 
many  more  years  of  success  and  fulfill- 
ment.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  DAY 
OF  RECOGNITION  OF  MAN'S 
INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OV  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  principle  and  moral  vision  in  this 
administration's  foreign  policy  extends 
well  beyond  the  recent  debacles  in 
Lebanon  and  Central  America.  This 
week,  the  administration  announced 
that  it  is  opposed  to  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Recognition  of  Mans  In- 
humanity to  Man.  Apparently  the  Ad- 
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ministration  opposes  this  day  of  re- 
membrance on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  damage  our  relations  with 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  indeed  hope 
that  our  relations  with  Turkey  are 
firm  enough  that  our  country  can  .still 
remember  the  victims  of  genocide.  But 
beyond  that,  what  is  happening  here 
is  symbolic  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
administration's  entire  foreign  policy. 
Once  again,  we  are  refusing  to  do  what 
i.s  right  and  stand  up  for  causes  that 
are  just  with  the  result  that  we  are 
damaging  our  own  long-term  interests. 

By  opposing  this  day  of  remem- 
brance, the  administration  is  telling 
the  Armenian  people  that  the  most 
powerful  and  democratic  Nation  in  the 
world  is  no  longer  willing  to  stand  up 
for  the  oppressed  and  the  victims  of 
tyranny.  I  urge  my  loUeagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  reso- 
lution.* 


April  21  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— rMesrffl^,  April  24,  1984 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  John  William  Lan- 
caster, pastor.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Houston.  Tex.  Dr.  Lancaster 
is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  John  William  Lancas- 
ter, D.D..  pastor.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Houston,  Tex.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  Your  servants 
gather  to  consider  issues  and  make  de- 
cisions affecting  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people.  They  face  depressing  condi- 
tions in  the  world,  distortions  in  our 
society,  conflicts  and  burdens  in  their 
own  personal  lives.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  seeking  divine  undergirding 
and  guidance.  So.  fresh  from  the  cele- 
bration of  resurrected  faith,  would  we 
begin  our  season  of  prayer  on  the  high 
note  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  We 
give  thanks  for  people  who  demon- 
strate Your  love.  We  offer  praise  for 
our  great  country  and  gratitude  for 
the  lavish  gifts  which  come  from  You. 

May  neither  the  work  of  Your  serv- 
ants in  this  room  nor  the  Nation  they 
love  and  serve  become  their  god. 
Enable  them  constantly  and  consist- 
ently to  distinguish  gift  from  giver.  As 
receiver  of  Your  gifts,  may  they  be 
sharers  also.  This  we  pray,  each  in  our 
own  way,  but  many  of  us  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


I  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  point  to  yield  first 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Texas,  which  I  now  do. 


REV.  JOHN  W.  LANCASTER 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  courte- 
sy and  kindness. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reverend  Jack 
Lancaster  has  been  my  pastor  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Houston 
for  the  past  15  years.  During  that 
time,  he  has  been  more  than  a  spiritu- 
al counselor  for  me  and  my  family:  he 
has  been  a  trusted  friend,  a  source  of 
strength  and  wisdom  and  compassion 
for  that  large  and  diverse  congrega- 
tion. 


Reverend  Lancaster  has  been  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Houston 
since  1961.  After  defending  America  in 
the  submarine  service  during  World 
War  II.  he  attended  Austin  College 
and  graduated  in  1947.  He  received  a 
B.D.  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1950  and  a  D.D.  from  Austin 
College  in  1960.  He  has  also  studied  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
St.  Andrews  University  in  Scotland. 

Reverend  Lancaster  serves  on  the 
board  of  Stillman  College  in  Tu,scaloo- 
sa.  Ala.  He  is  on  the  board  of  the  Out- 
reach Foundation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  a  member  of  the  adviso- 
ry board  of  the  Texas  Center  for 
Media  Awareness. 

Mr.  President.  Reverend  Lancaster's 
academic  credentials  are  impeccable; 
his  record  of  civic  service  and  involve- 
ment is  impressive.  He  has  become  a 
leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

These  are  impressive  achievements, 
Mr.  President.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  known  Jack  Lancaster  over  the 
years  admire  him  most  for  the  kind- 
ness, comfort,  and  inspiration  he  gives 
so  generously  to  his  parishioners. 

Many  years  ago.  William  Penn  said 
he  expected  to  pass  through  life  but 
once.  He  said: 

If  there  is  any  kindness  I  can  show,  or  any 
good  thing  I  can  do  for  any  fellow  being,  let 
me  do  it  now.  and  not  defer  or  neglect  it.  as 
I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

Reverend  Lancaster  has  made  a 
career  of  doing  good  things  for  the 
people  of  Houston.  Thousands  of  us 
are  better  off  for  his  having  passed 
this  way.  He  is  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  his  religion  and  a  powerful 
force  for  goodness  and  justice  in  our 
community. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  U.S.  Senate  re- 
turns from  its  Easter  recess.  I  am 
pleased  that  Jack  Lancaster,  my  friend 
and  pastor,  is  able  to  deliver  our  open- 
ing prayer. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  me 
to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  ad- 
mired the  Senator  from  Texas  and  ac- 
knowledged the  great  qualities  he  has. 
He  has  today  added  another  to  his 
long  list  of  accomplishments.  He  is 
also  a  Presbyterian.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  welcoming 
Dr.  Lancaster  to  this  pulpit.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  re- 
markable institution,  and  over  the 
years  it  has  had  remarkable  clergy 
who  have  given  us  the  favor  of  attend- 
ing and  offering  the  opening  prayer. 
We  appreciate  this  contribution  today. 


We  are  especially  grateful  that  Sena- 
tor Bentsen  has  made  that  possible,  in 
cooperation  with  our  distinguished 
Chaplain. 

May  I  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  come  from  a  small  town  in 
Tennessee  and  a  small  church  which 
has  the  distinction  and  blessing,  as 
most  small  churches  do.  of  usually 
having  young  preachers  who  are  fresh 
out  of  the  seminary.  Not  infrequently, 
when  I  listen  to  the  first  sermon  of 
some  of  these  new  ministers,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  for  equal  time.  It  is  re- 
freshing, indeed,  to  have  a  man  who  is 
of  my  denomination,  who  stands  in 
this  pulpit  and  utters  words  of 
wisdom,  and  who  does  not  require  the 
application  of  the  equal  time  doctrine. 

Mr.  President.  I  once  again  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 


ANSEL  ADAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Ansel  Adams  this  past  week- 
end, the  Nation  has  lost  a  special  citi- 
zen, and  the  world  has  lost  a  master 
artisan. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  a  photog- 
rapher. In  his  hands,  photography  was 
raised  from  a  craft  to  an  art.  and  his 
vivid  images  of  the  American  land- 
scape have  become  treasures  virtually 
beyond  price. 

His  affection  for  the  physical  world 
found  expression  not  only  in  his  pho- 
tography but  also  in  his  active  person- 
al commitment  to  conservation. 

His  photographs  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  glories  of  nature,  and  the 
combination  of  his  artistry  and  his 
personal  integrity  and  credibility  made 
him  an  extraordinarily  effective  cham- 
pion of  his  special  cause. 

The  Nation  mourns  his  death,  but 
we  will  celebrate  his  long  life  and  his 
brilliant,  prolific  work  for  generations 
to  come. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  I  notice  in 
the  memorandum  I  have  before  me 
that  we  have  not  provided  for  a  2-hour 
recess  today.  I  believe  the  minority 
does  not  have  a  caucus  of  its  members 
today:  however,  we  do  on  this  side. 
Unless  the  minority  leader  objects, 
and  I  would  be  surprised  if  he  did,  I 
should  like  to  provide  the  usual  2-hour 
recess  for  the  Republican  Caucus 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  the  minority 
leader  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
with     the     majority     leader     in     this 
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matler.  If  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
recess,  we  have  no  problem  with  that. 
If  the  majority  leader  wants  to  stay  in 
session,  we  will  guarantee  that  noth- 
ing will  happen  on  our  side  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Republican  conference. 

The  majority  leader  has  always  been 
very  considerate  in  this  regard,  and  we 
would  certainly  want  to  respond  in 
kind. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  done 
that.  I  believe,  every  Tuesday  almost 
without  e.xception— perhaps  without 
exception— I  will  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  12  noon  today,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ready provided  that  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  12  noon,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each,  and  then 
the  recess  just  ordered  will  occur. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

At  2  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act,  and 
the  question  is  on  the  reported  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  everyone 
present,  especially  for  my  friend  the 
minority  leader,  so  that  no  one  is 
taken  by  surprise— and  I  think  they 
will  not  be.  because  everyone  under- 
stands the  procedure  that  is  being  fol- 
lowed—that it  will  be  my  intention  at 
2  o'clock,  after  the  bill  is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  to  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  leadership 
amendment. 

I  expect  that  to  occur  promptly  at  2 
p.m. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  noticed  I  have 
a  special  order  today.  Do  I  recall  that 
the  special  order  was  to  enhance  the 
time  of  another  Senator  who  had  also 
requested  a  special  order  for  today? 
Do  I  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  indicated  at  5 
a.m.  in  the  morning  when  we  were  fin- 
ishing our  work  that  he  might  need 
more  than  15  minutes  and  I  offered  to 
obtain  a  special  order  so  that  it  could 
enhance  the  time  available  to  him?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  my  special  order 
time  to  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
be  transacted  in  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  thoughtful  as  always, 
and  I  thank  him. 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  is  this 
the  time?  May  I  intrude  at  this  point 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram? 
Mr.  BAKER.  By  all  means. 
Mr.   BYRD.   I   am   interested  if  the 
majority  leader  can  state  at  this  point 
what  his  modus  operandi  will  be  with 
reference  to  the  measure  that  we  will 
continue  to  debate  and  act  on. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  he  plan  to  offer 
the  reconciliation  measure  that  is  on 
the  calendar  as  an  amendment  first  or 
will  it  go  with  the  medicare  amend- 
ment, or  will  it  go  with  the  appropria- 
tions cap?  If  he  does  not  mind  and  can 
so  state  at  this  point,  would  he  lay  out 
his  program  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  will  include  the  appropriations 
caps. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  will 
get  a  more  thorough  description  of  the 
amendment.  Indeed.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  shown  the  amendment  to  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  it  is  an  amend- 
ment which  if  adopted,  in  the  view  of 
the  Parliamentarian,  would  convert 
this  bill  into  a  reconciliation  bill,  but  it 
is  the  budget  package  beyond  that 
which  had  already  been  dealt  with 
from  the  Finance  Committee  and  does 
include  the  appropriations  caps. 
Whether  it  includes  the  medicare  pro- 
vision or  not  I  will  have  to  examine 
and  see. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  interested  in 
discussing  with  the  majority  leader 
the  po.ssible  development  of  a  time 
agreement  on  this  measure,  hopefully, 
rather  than  going  the  route  of  using 
the  reconciliation  measure  which  is  on 
the  calendar,  which  now  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  shell  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  adopted 
most,  if  not  all.  of  the  contents  of  that 
legislation. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  using  the 
reconciliation  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment and  then  ipso  facto,  once  that 
becomes  adopted,  it  converts  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended,  into  a  reconciliation  meas- 
ure with  all  of  the  time  strictures  and 
germaneness  strictures  that  are  in- 
volved. 

I  should  hope  we  would  not  have  to 
go  that  way,  and  I  feel  that  we  prob- 
ably could  arrive  at  a  time  agreement 
that  would  accommodate  the  majority 
leader  in  all  respects  without  having 
to  resort  to  this  very  drastic  action,  as 
I  see  it,  which  has  not  been  outlined, 
but  which  is  certainly  implied  and 
quite  obvious. 

If  I  may  impo.se  upon  the  majority 
leader  just  a  moment  longer,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  may  have  been  in 
the  past  some  peripheral  action,  very 


minor  in  comparison,  in  which  this 
process  may  have  been  followed.  I  am 
concerned,  however,  about  moving  on 
so  large  a  .scale  in  this  direction.  I 
think  it  could  have  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  the  appropriations  process. 
It  could  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  the  authorizations  process  and  the 
committees  that  are  therein  involved. 
I  would  say  that  the  party  which  is  in 
the  minority  now,  at  some  time  in  the 
future  will  be  in  the  majority,  and  the 
majority  party  of  today  will  at  that 
same  time  be  in  the  minority,  and  if 
the  minority  is  subjected  to  this  ap- 
proach now,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  current  majority  party  will 
likewise  be  exposed  to  the  same  proce- 
dure. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  the  majority 
leader  would  be  willing  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  time  agreement  that 
would  achieve  his  goal  and  at  the  same 
time  would  spare  us  of  this  other  ap- 
proach which  I  view  with  considerable 
concern. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  remarks  of  the  minority 
leader  to  think  that  we  might  be  able 
to  work  out  time  agreements.  Indeed.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  sit  down 
and  try  to  do  that. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose and  his  at  the  same  time.  I  think 
that  since  the  form  in  which  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  would  propose  to 
offer  this  amendment  is  amendable, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, I  believe  that  it  would  be 
amendable,  of  course  in  one  degree, 
and  there  are  at  least  two  other  oppor- 
tunities for  amendment,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  offer  amend- 
ments, to  offer  total  substitutes,  to 
offer  amendments  to  strike,  a  whole 
range  of  things  that  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  reconciliation  restraints 
at  all.  and  to  fully  work  the  will  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
before  we  get  to  the  final  step.  The 
final  step,  however,  would  be  to  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  in  fact 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

As  the  minority  leader  perhaps  al- 
ready knows,  the  reason  for  it  on  this 
side  is  that  an  essential  element  of  the 
package  that  was  put  together  on  this 
side  was  to  assure  that  the  outyear 
levels  were  not  mere  .statements  of 
good  intention  but  rather  were  embed- 
ded in  the  law  by  reconciliation.  I  am 
speaking  primarily  of  the  appropria- 
tions caps  for  the  outyears. 

Now  that  is  something  that  I  feel  is 
necessary  on  this  side  to  keep  the 
matter  held  together,  but  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  use  reconciliation, 
nor  will  I  try  to  limit  the  opportunity 
of  any  Senator  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  to  amend  this  bill,  to  offer  substi- 
tutes for  this  bill,  to  strike  and  insert, 


if  that  is  permissible  under  the  rules. 
or  to  strike  altogether,  and  I  will  be 
most  pleased  to  sit  down  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  see  if  we  cannot 
arrive  at  time  agreements  and  the 
identification  of  the  steps  that  will  be 
taken  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  to 
arrange  the  deliberation  of  the  Senate 
on  this  amendment  and  on  this  bill,  as 
amended,  so  that  we  have  full  freedom 
to  act  without  any  restraints,  without 
any  limitation  from  the  reconciliation 
bill  until  after  everyone  has  had  his 
turn  at  bat. 

But,  after  we  have  exhausted  that 
process,  then  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  convert  then  our  work 
product,  as  perfected,  as  amended,  if  it 
is  amended  and  it  is  dealt  with,  into  a 
reconciliation  posture  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  act  in  the 
out  years  rather  than  the  simple  ob- 
jective, as  is  the  case  in  the  budget  res- 
olution, for  instance. 

I  will  explore  that  further  with  the 
minority  leader.  Let  me  leave  this  sub- 
ject by  saying  that  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
plore time  limitations  and  agreements. 
I  am  anxious  to  see  that  every  Senator 
has  an  opportunity  to  proceed  free  of 
any  impediment  at  all.  other  than  per- 
haps the  impediment  of  rule  XXII. 
cloture,  perhaps,  and  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  with  the  minority  leader  to 
see  that  that  occurs. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  says  re- 
lieves my  concern  only  in  part.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  cloture.  That  is 
in  the  regular  order  of  procedure.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  converting  an 
underlying  bill  into  a  reconciliation 
measure  by  the  mere  attachment  of  a 
reconciliation  amendment.  And  this 
bothers  me  greatly. 

The  fact  that  all  Senators  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  or  .strike  out 
and  insert,  and  all  that,  is  not  so  help- 
ful at  this  point.  If  we  had  51  votes  on 
this  side,  that  would  be  enough  to  re- 
lieve me.  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

We  do  not  have  51  votes  on  this  side. 
The  cloture  aspect  does  not  bother  me 
so  much,  as  of  now— maybe  it  will 
trouble  me  more  later  when  it  mani- 
fests iUself.  My  concern  is  simply  that 
of  attaching  an  amendment— which  is 
now  a  reconciliation  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar—to the  basic  underlying  measure 
and  by  that  action  resort  to  the  fiction 
of  converting  that  underlying  measure 
into  a  reconciliation  bill  with  all  of  its 
time  and  germaneness  strictures. 

I  realize  there  has  been  an  instance 
in  the  past  when  cloture  was  applied 
to  a  committee  substitute  and  auto- 
matically the  basic  bill  was  likewise 
clotured.  But  this  approach  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  a  leap,  in  using  that 
precedent  as  analogous  to  what  I  see 
we  may  be  about  to  do  here. 

I  am  willing,  as  I  say.  to  sit  down 
with  the  majority  leader  and  attempt 
to    work    out    some   other    procedure 


whereby  he  can  achieve,  hopefully,  his 
goal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  my  time  has  expired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  minority  leader 
and  I  may  proceed  as  necessary  for  an- 
other 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  minority  leader  remains 
and  the  majority  leader's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  will  not  lake  but  a 
moment,  Mr.  President. 

But  I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
started  to  say  in  my  own  defense,  but  I 
do  not  feel  any  defense  is  necessary— 
that  the  original  plan  which  I  stated 
in  public  and  on  the  floor  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  minority  leader  was  to 
call  up  the  reconciliation  bill  which  is 
on  the  calendar  and  which  has  only  14 
hours,  I  believe,  remaining  for  debate, 
and  then  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  reconciliation  bill  which  would  be 
the  leadership  amendment  that  I  am 
now  about  to  offer  or  will  offer  at  2 
o'clock. 

In  that  case,  many  of  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  minority  leader 
would,  indeed,  be  genuine  and  real 
concerns— they  are  all  genuine— but 
they  would  be  real  and  serious  con- 
cerns. And.  indeed,  they  are  so  serious 
that  the  minority  leader,  among 
others,  convinced  me  that  was  not  a 
good  way  to  proceed;  that  we  were  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  there  which  is 
perfectly  within  the  rules  and  the  stat- 
ute but  a  precedent,  nonetheless,  for 
dealing  with  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  a  very,  very  limited  time  basis 
and  subject  to  very  stringent  require- 
ments for  germaneness. 

For  instance,  on  the  amendment 
itself,  there  would  be  2  hours  of 
debate.  On  the  bill  itself,  there  would 
be  14  hours  of  debate  and  germane- 
ness would  apply  and  substitutes  prob- 
ably would  not  be  eligible  because  of 
germaneness. 

So  early  on  in  these  discussions  and 
conversations,  the  leadership  on  this 
side  decided  that  that  original  idea, 
while  entirely  practical  and  within  the 
rules,  was  not  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
And  the  minority  leader  should  have 
the  credit  or  the  blame,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  convincing  me  that  that 
was  not  a  good  way  to  proceed. 

But  I  agreed  with  that  and.  instead, 
modified  the  procedure  so  that  we 
chose  the  boat  bill,  the  revenue  meas- 
ure on  the  calendar,  instead  of  calling 
up  the  reconciliation  bill  and  offered 
the  Finance  Committee  package, 
which  was  subject  to  unlimited  debate. 
For  a  while  I  thought  indeed  it  was 
going  to  go  on  forever.  We  were  in 
until  11  o'clock  one  night,  9  o'clock,  as 
I  recall,  on  another  night,  and  until  5 
in  the  morning  on  another  occasion 


before  we  finally  finished  that  pack- 
age. But  we  did. 

Now,  we  are  in  phase  II  and  we  are 
going  to  offer  the  appropriation  caps, 
we  are  going  to  offer  other  matters 
that  are  in  the  leadership  package, 
and,  if  it  is  adopted,  the  bill  will 
become  reconciliation.  I  believe  the 
Chair  will  rule. 

But,  until  that  moment,  the  Senate 
is  free  to  act  completely  unfettered  by 
any  time  restraints,  except  as  rule 
XXII  might  provide,  or  any  germane- 
ness requirements  at  all.  So  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

The  only  reason  for  this  statement  is 
to  point  out  that  I  take  .seriously  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  minority 
leader.  I  share  them  and  have  at- 
tempted, in  devising  that  strategy,  to 
meet  them  while  still  maintaining  the 
objective  of  keeping  this  package  to- 
gether, especially  the  appropriation 
caps,  beyond  the  current  year  and  into 
the  out  years  so  that  everyone  here 
and  in  the  country  can  be  assured  that 
the  Congress  is  not  merely  stating 
good  intentions  by  enacting  statue 
law. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
works  .satisfactorily.  I  will  not  prolong 
the  matter.  The  minority  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  this  a  number  of  times 
and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  design  of 
this  procedure. 

I  have  done  perhaps  an  unprecedent- 
ed thing  by  providing  the  minority 
leader  in  advance  detailed  descriptions 
of  how  I  intend  to  proceed.  I  hope 
that  we  can  further  elaborate  on  this 
arrangement  so  that  we  can  arrive  at 
time  agreements  on  amendments,  per- 
haps the  identification  of  amendments 
to  be  offered,  and  perhaps  even  a  time 
for  final  disposition  of  the  amendment 
itself.  I  suppose  that  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  for  at  this  point,  but  I  am  bold 
and  brazen  enough  to  suggest  that  we 
try. 

I  apologize  to  Members  for  extend- 
ing these  remarks  perhaps  further 
than  I  should  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  does  not  owe  an  apology 
to  anyone.  The  Members,  certainly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  appreciate  his 
frankness  in  laying  out  the  future  pro- 
cedure as  he  sees  it. 

Beyond  that.  I  say  that,  as  to  the  ap- 
propriations caps,  this  is  also  some- 
what revolutionary  as  it  will  be  em- 
braced in  this  particular  package. 
There  is  considerable  concern— and 
should  be— on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  should  be  on  both  sides,  about 
using  the  approach  with  reference  to 
both  the  reconciliation  amendment, 
which  is  the  bill  on  the  calendar,  and 
also  imposing  the  appropriations  caps. 
That  will  suffice  for  now  with  repre- 
sent respect  to  what  I  said  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  work  with 
the  majority  leader  in  devising  some 
approach    perhaps    a    little   short    of 
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what  he  hopes  for.  But  he  presumably 
has  the  votes,  and  probably  can 
achieve  his  goal  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  consider  a  pos- 
sible accommodation  to  this  Senator 
on  the  schedule? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


REFORM  OF  DISABILITY 
DETERMINATION  PROCESS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  sometime  before  morning 
business  is  over  the  Senator  would  re- 
quire that  we  proceed  with  House  bill 
3755,  and  that  second  reading  take 
place  of  that  bill  because  it  has  been 
held  at  the  desk.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  do  that  now  so  that  I  could  in  turn 
object  to  further  proceeding  on  the 
bill,  and  it  could  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  minority  leader  is  agreeable.  I 
am  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  We  have  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  the  second  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  iH.R.  3755)  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  reform  in 
the  disability  determination  process. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  further  proceeding  on  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  ac- 
commodating me,  and  also  the  minori- 
ty leader  for  his  advice  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XIV,  paragraph  4,  and  the  Sen- 
ate's precedents,  objection  having 
been  heard  to  further  proceedings  on 
this  bill,  after  its  second  reading,  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  the  Chair  put  the  majority  lead- 
er's request  — because  otherwise  under 
rule  XIV  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  appropriate— at  this  particular 
point  in  todays  business.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  made  the  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  made  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done 
at  this  point  rather  than  at  the  close 
of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
record  reflect  that  the  request  was 
made,  and  granted,  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  point  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
did  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12:30 
P.M.  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
using  more  time  than  I  had  planned. 
We  have  three  special  orders  plus 
morning  business.  If  the  minority 
leader  does  not  object,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  recess  begin  at 
12:30  p.m.  instead  of  12  o'clock  and 
extend  until  2  p.m.  as  previously  or- 
dered, and  that  the  time  for  morning 
business  will  begin  at  the  expiration  of 
the  special  order  of  times  under  the 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
especially  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  forbearing  to  claim  their 
time  so  that  this  colloquy  could  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


ARE  THE  SOVIETS  REALLY 
RACING  AHEAD  IN  NUCLEAR 
AND  CONVENTIONAL  ARMS 
RACE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  happens  every  April  besides 
showers,  springtime,  daffodils,  green 
grass,  and  the  opening  of  the  baseball 
sccison?  Answer:  The  Pentagon  tells  us 
that  the  Russians  are  coming  right  on 
cue  on  April  10.  This  year.  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  issued  the  Defense 
Department  report  which  charges  that 
the  Soviets  enjoy  a  big  quantitative 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
several  aspects  of  all  three  of  the 
major  areas  of  procurement:  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  conventional  weap- 
ons, and  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  happens  that 
this  "Russians  are  coming"  Pentagon 
report  appears  at  precisely  the  time 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  pre- 
paring to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  the  Pentagon  wish  list  for 
weapons.  What  a  coincidence!  How  re- 
markable that  every  year  this  same  co- 
incidence recurs.  The  Pentagon  tells 
us  the  Russians  are  amassing  a  colos- 
sal military  arsenal.  They  tell  us  this 
just  a  few  days  before  the  Senate  will 
act  on  the  Pentagons  wish  list.  In  the 
past,  as  the  year  goes  on  we  find  that 
the  Russians  are  not  10  feet  tall.  And 
this  year  there  is  a  particular  reason 
to  take  a  long,  skeptical  look  as  the 
Pentagon  cries  "Wolf"! 

Here  is  why:  Buried  deep  in  the 
report  is  the  admission  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  not  significantly  increased 
their  rate  of  procurement  spending 
since  the  mid-seventies.  The  Pentagon 
claims  that  the  Russian  military  pro- 
curement simply  leveled  off  at  a 
higher   rale   than   U.S.   military   pro- 


curement. Mr.  President,  this  admis- 
sion—that the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
increased  the  rate  of  their  military 
procurement  buildup  for  nearly  10 
years— is  the  most  important  disclo- 
sure in  this  year's  Pentagon  report. 
Last  year,  the  CIA  told  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  same  thing. 

The  myth  of  Russians  10  feet  tall 
has  been  fabricated  around  the  thesis 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  making  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  pour  ever-great- 
er resources  into  military  procure- 
ment. The  intelligence  community  be- 
lieved that  the  Russians  had  been 
pushing  13  to  14  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  into  the  military,  and 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
they  accelerated  that  to  14  to  16  per- 
cent. Many  U.S.  intelligence  forecasts 
contended  that  if  Soviet  defense 
spending  continued  to  grow  at  the  his- 
torical rate,  their  military  burden 
could  increase  to  20  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  1980's.  In  fact,  the  CIA  esti- 
mates show  an  overall  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  between  1976  and  1981 
of  only  2  percent  in  real  terms,  which 
is  less  than  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
GNP.  and  no  increase  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary procurement  whatsoever.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  slowdown  in  the  pro- 
duction of  missiles,  aircraft,  surface 
ships,  submarines,  tanks,  and  many 
other  categories.  Just  as  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary procurement,  there  have  been  ad- 
vances in  military  technology  which 
have  increased  the  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  the  CIA  has  concluded  that 
unit  cost  increases  have  not  totally 
offset  the  reduced  quantities  in  cost. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  would 
not  minimize  the  size  or  cost  or  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Soviet  buildup.  The 
Soviets  are.  indeed,  building  a  large 
number  of  weapons.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  tanks,  their  numbers  substan- 
tially exceed  ours.  But  the  impression 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  gives  of 
a  relentless  year-by-year  growth  of 
Soviet  military  power  is  hardly  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  How  relentless  is  a 
buildup  that  actually  slowed  in  overall 
military  spending  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventies  from  about  4  percent  to 
2  percent?  How  relentless  is  a  buildup 
of  military  procurement  that  appar- 
ently did  not  grow  at  all  since  1976? 

The  fascinating  question  on  the 
Soviet  Union  military  forces  is  not 
why  the  buildup,  but  why  the  slow- 
down? Was  it  because  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  bottlenecks  in  the  civilian 
economy  that  spilled  over  to  the  de- 
fense industries?  Were  there  Russian 
problems  in  assimilating  new  technolo- 
gy? Were  there  policy  decisions  such 
as  compliance  with  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  agreements?  In  the  past,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  emphasized  the 
growth  of  Soviet  military  spending. 
They  have  often  exaggerated  that 
growth.  But  they  have  had  a  case  of 


sorts.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  has 
slowed  its  overall  military  growth  and 
actually  brought  its  growth  in  military 
procurement  to  a  halt. 

We  have  discovered  this  at  a  time 
when  we  have  been  sharply  increasing 
our  own  rate  of  military  spending.  And 
the  alibi  for  that  U.S.  increase  has 
always  been  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union's  growth.  No  Senator  I  know 
of— certainly  not  this  Senator— has 
proposed  that  we  match  the  Russians 
by  cutting  our  military  growth  down 
to  2  percent  or  stop  the  rate  of  growth 
in  real  terms  for  our  procurement. 

Indeed,  Congress  will  certainly  in- 
crease our  overall  military  spending  al- 
lowing fully  for  inflation  by  at  least  5 
percent  this  year,  and  our  military 
procurement  by  a  great  deal  more. 
Indeed,  the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1985 
request  for  procurement  in  that 
budget  is  a  record  $107.6  billion,  a 
smashing  25-percent  increase— 25  per- 
cent, Mr.  President— in  budget  author- 
ity over  1984.  The  President  has  since 
agreed  to  a  lesser  increase  and  Con- 
gress may  narrow  the  increase  in  mili- 
tary procurement  outlays  to  15  or  even 
10  percent.  But  since  Congress  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  back  away 
from  any  of  the  immensely  expensive 
new  weapons  systems  the  President 
has  called  for,  any  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  procurement  increase  is  likely 
to  be  a  temporary  deferment  requiring 
even  greater  outlays  in  coming  years. 

What  does  all  this  do  to  the  Wein- 
berger thesis  that  the  Russians  are 
speeding  up  the  arms  race?  The  CIA 
tells  us  that  for  nearly  10  years,  Rus- 
sian procurement  has  been  flat,  with 
no  increase  in  the  real  rate  of  spend- 
ing. Meanwhile,  our  own  military 
spending  moves  relentlessly  and  sharp- 
ly ahead. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  69th  anniversary  of  Arme- 
nian Martyrs  Day,  a  day  on  which  we 
honor  the  memory  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians massacred  between  1915-23 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  often  con- 
sidered the  "forgotten  genocide"  of 
the  20th  century.  Unlike  the  Nazi  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  this  tragic  event 
is  little  known  and  seldom  recognized. 

Had  the  world  taken  ample  note  of 
this  terrible  crime  and  held  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  horror  accountable, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  Holocaust 
of  World  War  II  could  have  been 
avoided.  In  fact,  as  Hitler  was  plan- 
ning the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  he 
asked  rhetorically,  'Who  remembers 
the  Armenians?  "  Hitler,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  right. 

In  this  age  of  mass  communication, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
world  could  have  taken  so  little  notice 
of  a  crime  of  this  magnitude. 


The  pattern  of  their  persecution 
dates  back  to  1894.  when,  in  a  2-year 
period.  200.000  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred under  the  reign  of  Ottoman 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  Later,  in  1909. 
21,000  Cilician  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred. Finally,  in  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century,  the  Turks  killed  1.5 
million  Armenians  and  exiled  another 
500,000  from  their  homes.  Despite  the 
protests  of  numerous  diplomatic  ob- 
servers, the  nations  of  the  world  were 
not  moved  to  action  and  many  failed 
to  even  take  notice  of  this  tragedy. 

The  pattern  of  ignorance  continues 
even  today.  Just  2  years  ago.  the  State 
Department's  official  bulletin  noted 
that  the  Department  of  State  found 
the  historical  record  ambiguous  and, 
therefore,  took  no  official  position  on 
the  events  surrounding  this  "allega- 
tion "  of  genocide. 

At  that  time,  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  protested  this  historical  revision- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  documentation  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  is  clear  and  irrefuta- 
ble. It  is  an  historical  fact,  and  we 
cannot  conveniently  overlook  it  for 
diplomatic  expediency. 

Such  efforts  to  rewrite  history  are 
an  insult  to  both  justice  and  memory. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  take  notice  of 
Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  Today  we 
affirm  the  reality  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  as  a  historical  fact  and  we 
use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  an- 
other generation  of  the  ultimate 
horror  of  which  man  can  be  capable. 
And  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  insure 
that  such  tragedies  will  never  occur 
again. 

But  this  rededication  must  not  be  a 
mere  idle  pledge.  It  must  be  an  affirm- 
ative, active  step. 

We  have  the  means  at  our  disposal. 
The  Genocide  Convention  is  still  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  awaiting  our 
advice  and  consent. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  would  be 
the  highest  tribute  we  could  give  to 
the  memory  of  the  Armenian  martyrs. 
The  Genocide  Convention  would  clear- 
ly affirm  our  commitment  for  the 
right  of  all  national,  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups  to  live  free  from  fear 
of  destruction.  It  would  firmly  estab- 
lish in  international  law  the  principle 
that  criminals  who  even  attempt  such 
crimes  will  be  firmly  punished. 

What  better  step  could  we  take  in 
honor  of  these  martyrs  than  such  a 
decisive  step? 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  honoring  these  martyrs 
by  seeking  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin). 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 


69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  his  constancy  in  the  cause  of 
obliterating  genocide  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Every  April  24.  Armenians  all  over 
the  world  take  pause  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  1.5  million  Armenians 
massacred  between  1915-23  by  the 
Turkish  Ottoman  Empire,  a  tragic 
event  which  is  recorded  by  eyewitness 
accounts  in  historical  archives 
throughout  the  world. 

This  historical  record  documents  the 
crime  perpetrated  against  the  Armeni- 
an nation  and  people  by  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Government  as  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century.  Whoso- 
ever denies  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed  in  rewriting  history.  The  his- 
torical archives  reveal  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  survivors,  journalists,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  missionaries  of 
many  nations— eyewitness  accounts 
which  shocked  all  civilized  mankind. 

But.  regrettably  it  was  soon  forgot- 
ten, not  by  the  surviving  Armenians, 
but  by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  that  when  Adolf  Hitler  planned  his 
invasion  of  Poland  and  the  destruction 
of  Jewish  people,  he  was  able  to  scorn- 
fully state.  "Who.  after  all.  speaks 
today  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Arme- 
nians (?)." 

This  day  serves  as  a  tragic  reminder 
that  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury became  the  precedent  for  the 
Holocaust  of  World  War  II.  The  line 
from  Armenia  to  Auschwitz  is  a  direct 
one. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  compares  to 
two  genocides,  the  similarities  are  star- 
tling: 

The  Turks  set  the  stage  for  the 
genocide  by  calling  Armenians  a  sus- 
pect people  sympathetic  to  the  West- 
ern powers  of  World  War  I.  Later,  the 
Nazis  increasingly  depicted  the  Jewish 
people  as  enemies  of  the  Third  Reich, 
which,  too.  set  the  stage  for  the  Holo- 
caust. 

The  Turks  used  the  cover  of  a  world 
war  to  deport  and  annihilate  the  Ar- 
menian people.  The  Nazis  used  the 
chaos  of  World  War  II  to  deport  the 
Jewish  people  to  concentration  camps 
outside  of  Germany,  where  they  were 
later  murdered. 

The  Turks  tried  to  conceal  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  from  their  own  citi- 
zens and  the  world,  as  they  still  do 
today.  The  Nazis  did,  as  well. 

If  the  Armenians  of  1915  had  been 
remembered,  if  the  perpetrators  of 
their   genocide    were    punished    by    a 
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world  tribunal,  and  if  international 
laws  had  been  enacted  preventing  the 
heinous  crime  of  genocide.  6  million 
Jews  might  not  have  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis. 

The  world  did  not  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  Armenian  genocide.  By  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  these  vic- 
tims, we  can  try  once  again  to  prevent 
history  from  repeating  itself.  Such 
tragedies  can  only  be  prevented  in  the 
future  if  they  are  remembered.  This  is 
the  legacy  our  ancestors  left  to  the 
surviving  generations— a  legacy  which 
we  pay  tribute  to  today.  It  is  a  legacy 
which  also  was  recently  honored  in  a 
joint  commemoration  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  and  the  Jewish  Holocaust  by 
the  Armenian  Club  and  B'Nai  Israel 
Club  of  Central  Michigan  University. 

The  students  at  Central  Michigan 
University  realized  that  this  legacy 
represents  a  challenge— a  challenge 
not  to  back  down  from  efforts  of  the 
Turkish  Government  to  rewrite  histo- 
ry: a  challenge  not  to  back  down  from 
continued  and  unacceptable  blunders 
from  our  own  State  Department, 
which  said  in  the  August  1982  issue  of 
its  official  magazine,  the  Bulletin: 

Becau.se  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  Slate  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 

That  was  an  unbelievable  and  outra- 
geous denial  of  decades  of  U.S.  policy 
which  infuriated  me  and  others  in 
Congress,  as  it  did  the  Armenian  com- 
munity and  those  students  of  history 
who  know  the  difference  between  fact 
and  fiction.  The  State  Departmejit,  8 
long  months  later,  finally  retracted 
the  statement  by  writing: 

The  article  .  .  .  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1982  issue  of  the  Bulletin  .  .  .  (was) 
not  intended  as  statements  of  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  did  they  represent  any 
change  in  U.S.  policy. 

That  clarification  of  course,  should 
not  have  been  necessary  to  make  in 
the  first  place.  But  it  now  seems  an- 
other clarification,  unfortunately  is 
needed.  It  is  needed.  I  am  saddened  to 
say.  because  of  an  incident  that  I  have 
learned  of  after  returning  from  the 
spring  recess. 

On  April  11.  House  Joint  Resolution 
247.  a  measure  which  would  have  cre- 
ated a  "National  Day  of  Remembrance 
of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man"  by  des- 
ignating April  24.  1984— today— as  a 
day  to  honor  all  victims  of  genocide, 
especially  those  1.5  million  Armenian 
genocide  victims  of  the  Turkish  Otto- 
man Empire,  was  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration.  But  it 
was  objected  to  by  one  Member  and 
.set  aside,  as  required  under  the  rule  of 
unanimous  consent.  Congressman 
Tony  Coelho  of  California,  the  main 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  which  had 
228  cosponsors,  spoke  as  follows  in  the 
House  the  next  day: 


One  lone  voice  opposed  this  measure.  But 
I  wanted  to  let  it  be  known  that  there  was  a 
stronger  voice  which  opposed  this  resolu- 
tion—the State  Department.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lewis 
Murray  of  the  European  Affairs  Desk  at  the 
State  Department  phoned  my  office  to  ex- 
press the  State  Department's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  resolution.  He  not  only  expressed 
the  Sta^e  Department's  dissatisfaction,  but 
he  went  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  resolution 
was  irresponsible  and  that  it  would  have  a 
negative  impact  if  pa-ssed.  He  alleged  that,  if 
passed,  this  resolution  would: 

First,  encourage  terrorism,  and  second, 
muck  up  relations  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. But  perhaps  his  greatest  effort  in  his 
argument  to  dissuade  me  from  having  the 
resolution  brought  to  the  floor  was  adding 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  has  never  been 
documented. 

Mr.  President,  enough  is  enough.  It 
pains  me  to  even  have  to  address  these 
ignorant  charges  which  were  made  by 
a  State  Department  official  who  is 
seemingly  oblivious  of  the  historical 
record  and  previous  policy  statements 
of  the  United  States.  Let  no  one  mis- 
understand our  meaning  or  the  mean- 
ing of  today's  commemoration. 

The  struggle  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  American  political  process 
is  a  struggle  which  must  be  fought 
solely  in  the  political  arena.  The  refus- 
al of  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
now.  again,  by  a  State  Department  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  role  in  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, as  the  New  York  Times  has  writ- 
ten: 

In  no  way  justifies  a  minuscule  group  of 
Armenian  terrorists,  who  in  a  decade  have 
killed  26  Turkish  diplomats.  But  it  surely 
justifies  using  the  memorial  day.  as  Ie.ss 
vengeful  Armenians  ask  with  inTeasing  ur- 
gency, to  call  for  an  accounting  of  a  dark 
and  unpunished  crime. 

As  for  "mucking  up  relations  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  '  it  is  time 
for  us  to  insist  that  Turkey  fully  ob- 
serve the  fundamental  freedoms  of  its 
people  and  link  our  foreign  assistance 
to  an  improved  Turkish  record  on 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help  re- 
spond to  the  State  Department's  rep- 
re.sentative"s  unbelievable  claim  that 
the  Armenian  genocide  has  never  been 
documented.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  factsheets  and 
newspaper  articles,  which  were  provid- 
ed to  me  by  the  Armenian  Assembly,  a 
national  nonprofit  organization  repre- 
senting the  Armenian-American  com- 
munity, be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Factsheet:  The  Armenian  Genocide 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire  became  the 
target  of  heightened  persecution  by  the 
Ottoman  government.  These  persecutions 
culminated  in  a  three  decade  period  during 
which  the  Armenians  were  systematically 
uprooted    from    their    homeland    of    3.000 


years  and  eliminated  through  massacres  of 
exile. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  PERSECUTION:  1  894- 1924 

1894-1896:  200.000  Armenians  massacred 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ottoman  Shutan 
Abdul  Hamid  II. 

1909:  21.000  Armenians  massacred  in  Cili- 
cia. 

1915-1923:  1.500.000  Armenians  perished, 
and  more  than  500.000  were  exiled  from 
their  homes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  there 
were  some  2,500.000  Armenians  living  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Since  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  fewer  than  100.000  declared  Ar- 
menians reside  in  Turkey.  Armenian  citizens 
of  Russia  were  also  subject  to  massacre 
during  the  Turkish  invasions  of  1918  and 
1920. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I  SETS  THE 
STAGE  FOR  GENOCIDE 

1.  On  August  2,  1914.  general  mobilization 
of  the  Turkish  army  was  declared.  Like 
their  fellow  Turkish  citizens,  all  able-bodied 
Armenian  men.  with  few  exceptions,  were 
called  up  for  military  service.  Beginning  in 
February.  1915.  the  Armenians  in  the  armed 
forces  were  segregated  into  labor  battalions, 
disarmed,  and  ultimately  worked  to  death  or 
massacred. 

2.  Also  in  August.  1914.  the  Young  Turk 
government  began  to  release  murderers  and 
other  confirmed  criminals  from  pri.sons 
throughout  Asia  Minor  and  placed  them  in 
the  Special  Organisation  (Teshkileti  Mah- 
susa)  for  the  express  purpose  of  ending  the 
■Armenian  Question"  by  annihilating  the 
Armenians.  Whole  villages  were  massacred 
outright  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1914  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

3.  In  February.  1915.  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment disarmed  the  Armenian  mountaineers 
of  Zeitun.  near  Marash.  and  deported  the 
population  to  the  Salt  Desert  near  Konia.  or 
to  the  Syrian  desert.  Packed  into  boxcars,  or 
forced  to  walk  often  without  food  or  water 
for  days,  they  quickly  perished.  Deporta- 
tions and  massacres  soon  became  the  plight 
of  Armenians  In  other  areas. 

4.  On  April  24.  1915.  about  200  Armenian 
religious,  political,  and  intellectual  leaders 
were  arrested  in  Constantinople  (Istanbul) 
exiled,  or  taken  to  the  interior  and  mur- 
dered. Similar  measures  were  executed 
throughout  the  empire  in  all  Armenian  cen- 
ters. 

5.  The  Edict  of  Deportation  was  formally 
promulgated  on  May  27.  1915.  Soon  after- 
wards. Armenians  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  deported  on  short  notice.  Men 
were  usually  separated  from  the  group  and 
massacred.  The  remaining  women,  children, 
and  elderly  were  marched  across  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Syrian  desert, 
constantly  attacked  by  brigands  and  the 
Special  Organization  'guards  "  who  were  os- 
tensibly to  offer  protection.  Thoasands  were 
kidnapped.  Most  of  the  deportees  were  mas- 
sacred or  died  of  starvation,  disease,  or  ex- 
posure. 

6.  Approximately  500,000  Armenian  refu- 
gees escaped  to  the  north  across  the  Rus- 
sian border,  south  into  Arab  countries,  or  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Ar- 
menians of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  vi- 
tually  eliminated  from  their  ancestral 
homeland  as  a  result  of  a  carefully  executed 
government  plan  of  genocide. 

7.  Armenians  who  did  return  from  exile  to 
their  homes  following  World  War  I  found 
conditions  uncertain,  despite  assurances  by 
the  Allies  that  their  lives  and  property 
would  be  secure.  With  the  rise  of  Mustapha 
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Kemal  (Ataturk)  beginning  in  1919.  the  Ar- 
menians again  were  subjected  to  waves  of 
massacres.  Those  who  survived  either  fled 
or  were  expelled  by  the  Kremalist  regime  in 
1922-25. 

Factsheet:  U.S.  Recognition  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  (Turkish)  Em.pire  became  the 
target  of  heightened  persecution  by  the 
Ottoman  government.  These  persecutions 
culminated  in  a  three-decade  period  during 
which  the  Armenians  were  systematically 
uprooted  from  their  homeland  of  3.000 
years  and  eliminated  through  mas.sacres  or 
exile. 

The  United  States  Archives  are  replete 
with  material  documenting  the  premeditat- 
ed extermination  of  the  Armenian  people, 
as  well  as  American  interventions  to  prevent 
the  full  realization  of  Turkey's  genocidal 
plan  and  humanitarian  assistance  for  those 
who  survived.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman "  Empire.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
acting  on  instructions  from  Secretaries  of 
State  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Robert 
Lansing,  organized  and  led  protests  by  all 
nations,  among  them  Turkey's  allies,  over 
what  Ambassador  Morgenthau  referred  to 
as  Turkey's  program  of  "race  extermina- 
tion. "  The  archives  also  demonstrate  that 
the  American  people,  through  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Near  East  Relief  chartered  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  contributed  some  $113 
million  between  1915  and  1930  to  aid  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  survivors.  In  addition. 
132.000  orphans  became  foster  children  of 
the  American  people  and  owe  their  lives  to 
this  effort. 
U.S.  reaffirmation— a  partial  chronology 

July  16.  1915-Telegram  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Morgenthau  to  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

"Deportation  of  and  excesses  against 
peaceful  Armenians  is  increasing  and  from 
harrowing  reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  ap- 
pears that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination 
is  in  progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  rebellion." 

May  13.  1920-Senate  Resolution  359: 
.  .  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  subconimittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered." 

April  8.  1975— House  Joint  Resolution  148: 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.sembled.  that  April 
24.  1975.  is  hereby  designated  as  'National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man',  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide, especially  those  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated 
in  1915.  and  in  whose  memory  this  date  is 
commemorated  by  all  Armenians  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world." 

May  U.  1976— Hearing,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Relations  Subcommittee  on  Future  For- 
eign Policy  Research  and  Development  In- 
vestigation Into  Certain  Past  Instances  of 
Genocide  and  Exploration  of  Policy  Options 
for  the  Future.  Opening  Statement  by 
Chairman  Lester  Wolff: 

'We  have  before  us  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished guests  who  will  provide  us  with  a 


wealth  of  information  on  the  first  genocidal 
tragedy  of  the  20th  century,  that  which 
befell  the  Armenian  people  in  the  years 
1910-20  when  1.5  million  people  were  killed 
or  driven  from  their  homes  and  left  to  die. 
Our  purpose  in  this  is  twofold.  We  shall  ex- 
amine this  tragedy  as  part  of  the  broader 
problem  of  genocide  and  also  to  determine 
whether  the  repercussions  of  the  tragedy 
are  still  being  felt  today." 

May  16.  1978— Speech  by  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  at  the  White  House: 

.  .  it's  generally  not  known  in  the  world 
that  in  the  years  preceding  1916.  there  was 
a  concerted  effort  made  to  eliminate  all  the 
Armenian  people,  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  ever  befell  any  group.  And 
there  weren't  any  Nuremberg  trials." 

April  24.  1980— Speech  by  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  Director  Monroe  Freed- 
man: 

"Today  we  recall  in  sorrow  the  million  and 
one-half  Armenians  who  were  tortured, 
starved,  and  butchered  to  death  in  the  First 
Genocide  of  the  Twentieth  Cenutry." 

April  22.  1981— Days  of  Remembrance  of 
■Victims  of  the  Holocaust  Proclamation  4838. 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

■Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it— and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten." 

April  30,  1981— Days  of  Remembrance 
Commemoration.  Capitol  Rotunda  Speech 
by  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  Chair- 
man Elie  Wiesel: 

'Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans? He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history." 

March  1983— U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  booklet  entitled  Armenian  Geno- 
cide Commemorative  Fund: 

"The  1915-23  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  will 
have  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Holocaust 
Museum.  Approval  by  the  Holocaust  Coun- 
cil was  unanimous." 

[An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Apr.  23,  1983] 

Armenian  Memory.  Turkish  Amnesia 

The  saddest  date  on  the  Armenian  calen- 
dar is  April  24,  when  a  scattered  people  re- 
members a  catastrophe  most  of  us  have  for- 
gotten. It  happened  in  1915,  when  a  large 
and  thriving  Armenian  community  in 
Turkey  became  the  object  of  the  century's 
first  official  genocide. 

It  was  a  gruesome  campaign,  resulting  in 
the  death  or  deportation  of  perhaps  1.5  mil- 
lion of  2.3  million  Turkish  Armenians.  Yet 
the  perpetrators  faced  no  judicial  inquiry. 
no  ministers  resigned  in  disgrace  and  subse- 
quent Turkish  Governments  have  declined 
even  to  acknowledge  what  happened. 

This  amnesia  in  no  way  justifies  a  minus- 
cule group  of  Armenian  terrorists,  who  in  a 
decade  have  killed  26  Turkish  diplomats. 
But  it  surely  justifies  using  the  memorial 
day.  as  less  vengeful  Armenians  ask  with  in- 
creasing urgency,  to  call  for  an  accounting 
of  a  dark  and  unpunished  crime. 

A  stateless  people.  Armenians  were  vul- 
nerably located  on  both  sides  of  the  Eastern 
Front  when  World  War  I  pitted  Germany 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Czarist 
Russia.  Britian  and  FYance.  Islamic  Turkey 
looked  on  Christian  Armenians  as  collective- 


ly suspect— even,  according  to  one  theorist, 
an  'alien  impurity." 

■Alas,  those  who  were  innocent  today 
might  be  guilty  tomorrow.  "  explained  Tur- 
key's Interior  Minister,  who  ordered  the  de- 
portation of  entire  communities  and  con- 
doned plunder  and  murder  by  Turkish 
troops,  beginning  in  April  1915. 

The  killings  appalled  German  diplomats, 
who  had  no  motive  for  exaggeration.  Their 
dismay  was  shared  by  the  American  envoy, 
Henry  Morgenthau  Sr..  who  fed  eyewitness 
accounts  to  foreign  journalists.  The  weight 
of  the  evidence  makes  credible  an  Ottoman 
document,  dated  Sept.  T6.  1915.  asserting 
that  the  regime's  purpose  was  'to  destroy 
completely  all  the  Armenians  living  in 
Turkey.'" 

As  shocking  as  what  happened  was  what 
didn't.  Much  of  the  world  protested,  but 
with  little  effect  and  with  numbed  increduli- 
ty. An  account  of  a  ferocious  killing  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  'Van  prompted  this  medita- 
tion in  The  New  Republic  'Humanity  re- 
fuses to  think  that  a  civilized  nation  was 
even  fractionally  responsible  for  such  deso- 
lation." 

In  that  refusal.  Franz  Werfel  foresaw 
other  horrors.  His  powerful  novel.  "The 
Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh."  describes  a 
meeting  between  Turkey's  Defense  Minis- 
ter. Enver  Pasha,  and  a  German  pastor. 
Suppose  Germany  had  enemies  in  its  midst, 
said  Enver.  'shall  we  say.  Poles  or  Social 
Democrats  or  Jews.  .  .  .  Would  you  consider 
it  so  cruel  if,  for  the  sake  of  victory,  all  dan- 
gerous elements  in  the  population  were 
simply  herded  together  and  sent  packing 
into  distant,  uninhabited  territory?  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  peace  between  human 
beings  and  plague  germs." 

Werfel.  a  Czech-German  Jew.  was  writing 
in  1933.  He  later  fled  Germany,  and  died  in 
America  in  1945.  when  what  began  in  Ana- 
tolia had  produced  Auschwitz. 

Karl  E.  Meyer. 

[The  following  articles  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  from  Mar.  20.  1915  to 
June  1.  1919] 

Whole  Plain  Strewn  by  Armenian  Bodies 

London.  March  19.— Appalling  accounts  of 
conditions  In  Armenia  have  reached  the  of- 
ficials in  London  of  the  Armenian  Red 
Cross  Fimd  and  have  been  given  out  by 
them. 

The  latest  recital  is  from  an  Armenian 
doctor  named  Dardarlan.  who  says  that  the 
whole  pJain  of  Alashgerd  is  virtually  cov- 
ered with  the  bodies  of  men.  women,  and 
children. 

When  the  Russian  forces  retreated  from 
this  district  the  Kurds  fell  upon  the  help- 
less people  and  shut  them  up  in  mosques. 
The  men  were  killed  and  the  women  were 
carried  away  to  the  mountains. 

The  organisers  of  the  Red  Cross  Fund  say 
there  are  130.000  destitute  Armenians  now 
in  the  Caucasus. 

Petrocrad.  March  19.— A  telegram  from 
Urumish.  Northwestern  Persia,  says  that 
prior  to  the  evacuation  of  towns  between 
Jufia  and  Tabriz  the  'Turks  and  Kurds, 
who  were  retreating  before  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, pillaged  and  burned  the  villages  and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  Salmas,  Pagaduk.  and  Sarna  orders  are 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Turkish 
Commissioner  for  the  destruction  of  the 
towns. 

All  the  Armenian  inhabitants  of  Antvat 
were  collected  and,  according  to  this  mes- 
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sage.  600  males  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
women,  after  being  compelled  to  embrace 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  were  divided  into 
parties  and  .sent  to  various  interior  towns. 

Appeal  to  Turkey  To  Stop  Massacres 

Washington.  April  27.— An  appeal  for 
relief  of  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey,  fol- 
lowing reported  massacres  and  threatened 
further  outrages,  was  made  to  the  Turkish 
Government  today  by  the  United  States. 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Russian 
Government,  submitted  through  Ambassa- 
dor Bakhmeteff.  Secretary  Bryan  cabled  to 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  at  Constantinople 
to  make  representations  to  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities asking  that  steps  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  imperiled  Armenians  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  religious  out- 
breaks. 

Ambassador  Bakhmeteff  called  at  the 
State  Department  late  today  with  a  dis- 
patch from  his  Government,  which  included 
an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  aid.  forwarded  through  the  Rus- 
sian Government  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
Armenian  Church  at  Etchmiadzin  in  the 
Caucasus. 

"The  request  from  the  head  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church  to  this  Government,  forwarded 
through  the  Ru.ssian  Ambassador,"  said  Sec- 
retary Bryan,  "is  the  first  official  notice  the 
department  has  received  of  the  reported  Ar- 
menian massacres.  Our  action  was  taken  as 
a  matter  of  humanity." 

The  Russian  Embassy  today  gave  out  a 
translation  of  a  recent  speech  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Duma,  in  which 
the  presence  of  Ru.ssian  troops  in  Persia  was 
explained.  The  Foreign  Minister  said: 

"The  presence  of  our  troops  in  Persian 
territory  by  no  means  involves  a  violation  of 
Persian  neutrality.  Our  detachments  were 
sent  to  that  country  some  years  ago  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining order  in  districts  contiguous  to  our 
possessions  of  high  economic  importance  to 
us  also  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  .some  of 
these  districts  by  the  Turks,  who  openly 
strove  to  create  for  themselves  there  espe- 
cially in  the  district  of  Urumiah  a  conven- 
ient base  for  military  operations  against  the 
Caucasus."  The  Persian  Government  not 
having  the  actual  power  to  maintain  its  neu- 
trality met  the  Turkish  violation  of  the 
latter  with  protests,  which,  however,  had  no 
results. 

More  Armenian  Massacres 

TiELis.  Transcaucasia  (via  Petrograd  and 
London).  June  5.— After  the  occupation  by 
the  Russians  of  Van  Turkin  Armenia,  bands 
of  Kurds  continued  to  commit  atrocities  in 
the  district  of  Bitlis.  Moush  and  Diarbekr. 
Armenian  volunteers  in  mcreasing  numbers 
are  fighting  desperately  to  protect  the 
Christian  population  from  the  Kurds.  In- 
habitants of  Diarbekr.  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Armenians  in  Van.  have  organized 
armed  bands. 

The  population  of  Urumiah.  in  Persia.  Ar- 
menia, greeted  the  Russians  with  enthusi- 
a-sm.  Pood  for  the  refugees  in  the  American 
missions  was  brought  by  the  Russians.  The 
consulates  at  Urumian  and  Van  have  suf- 
fered little  in  the  fighting  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  successes  of  the  Russians  in  these  dis- 
tricts are  creating  di.ssatisfaction  among  the 
Persians  and  Arabians.  Disorde-*,  mt-  devel- 
oping. 

The  concentration  by  the  Turks  of  mili- 
tary efforts  on  the  Dardanelles  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  their 


troops  in  the  Caucasus.  A  portion  of  the  ar- 
tillery has  been  removed  from  the  Turkish 
forts  at  Erzerum.  the  principal  city  of  Turk- 
ish Armenia. 

Wholesale  Massacres  of  Armenians  by 
Turks 

London.  July  28.— The  Earl  of  Crewe. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  replying  in 
the  House  of  Lords  today  to  a  question  by 
Viscount  Bryce.  concerning  the  killing  of 
Christians  in  Armenia  by  the  Turks,  said 
the  Information  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  showed  that  such  crimes  had  recent- 
ly increased  both  in  number  and  in  degree 
of  atrocity.  They  Include.  Lord  Crewe  de- 
clared, both  wholesale  massacre  and  whole- 
sale deportations,  which  were  carried  out 
under  the  guise  of  enforced  evacuation. 
Similar  crimes,  he  added,  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Turks  against  Christians  on  the 
Persian  border. 

The  pressure  of  the  Germans  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exercised  had  been.  Lord 
Crewe  continued,  "an  absolute  and  unmlti- 
grated  curse  both  to  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  population.  They  have  shown  a 
most  complete  cynical  disregard  for  the 
country  and  the  people  who  inhabit  it." 

Lord  Crewe  said  he  regretted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  such  atrocities,  but  that 
those  responsible  for  them  would  ultimately 
receive  just  punishment. 

Report  Turks  Shot  Women  and  Children 

Paris.  Aug.  3.— B.  Varazdate,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Armenian 
Social  Democratic  Party,  writing  to  L'Hu- 
manita.  the  Socialist  daily,  says  that  the 
committee  has  received  word  to  the  effect 
that  Turks,  after  massacring  all  the  males 
of  the  population  in  the  region  of  Bitlis. 
Turkish  Armenia,  as.sembled  9.000  women 
and  children  and  drove  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  they  shot  them  and 
threw  the  bodies  into  the  river. 

These  advices  have  not  been  substantiated 
from  any  other  sources. 

The  Armenian  population  of  Cilicia,  in 
the  Turkish  Vilayet  of  Adana.  also  has  been 
subjected  to  persecutions,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  communities.  More  than 
40.000  persons  already  are  dead  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  Armenians  at  Moush  and 
Diarbekr.  to  Kurdistan  also  have  been  mas- 
sacred. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Armenian  Social 
Democratic  Party.  M.  Varazdate  sa.vs,  have 
been  publicly  hanged  in  Constantinople 
after  being  charged  with  wishing  to  found 
an  Independent  Armenia. 

Armenian  Horrors  Grow 
London.    Friday.    August    6.— The    Daily 
Chronicle  says: 

"A  tragic  episode  of  the  war  in  the  East  is 
the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  eastern  vilayets  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Turks  and  Kurds.  Regarding  the  terrible 
.scale  of  these  massacres,  greater  than  any 
which  occurred  under  Abdul  Hamid.  there  is 
now  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  statements 
made  on  the  subject  last  week  by  Lord 
Bryce  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  officially 
corroborated  by  Lord  Crewe. 

"In  certain  cases  the  Armenians  have  de- 
fended themselves  successfully.  At  the  town 
of  Van,  for  instance,  to  which  Enver  I'asha 
-sent  his  brother-in-law  with  a  commission  of 
extermination,  the  victims  rose  after  the 
massacres  had  begun,  barricaded  the  Arme- 
nian quarter,  and  held  our  against  the  Turk- 
ish seige  for  four  weeks  until  relieved  by  the 


advent  of  the  Russian  army.  But  with  this 
and  some  similar  exceptions  they  have  been 
powerless.  Tens  and  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  butchered,  and  great 
numbers  more  have  been  deported  by  road 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Western  Anatolia 
under  conditions  amounting  to  slow  exter- 
mination. 

The  Germans,  who  are  masters  of  the 
Central  Ottoman  Administration,  have  to 
their  everlasting  shame  not  only  permitted, 
but  rather  encouraged  these  horrors.  The 
allied  powers  have  notified  the  Turkish  offi- 
cials that  they  will  hold  them  personally  re- 
sponsible, and  at  this  stage  they  can  do  no 
more.  Tfiere  is  perhaps  room  for  an  effec- 
tive American  protest,  though  we  have  not 
yet  heard  of  one." 

The  Chronicle  concludes  by  making  an 
appeal  to  British  private  charity,  citing  the 
following  terrible  account  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation following  the  Turkish  massacres  in 
Northeastern  Armenia,  telegraphed  by  Ay- 
\adian.  the  Archbishop  of  Van.  and  Aram, 
the  Governor  of  Van.  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Armenian  Red  Cross  and  Refu- 
gee Fund: 

"Besides  Van,  the  provinces  of  Chatakh, 
Moks.  Sparkert.  Mamertank.  and  Khizan 
are  saved.  The  rest  are  ruined  and  devastat- 
ed. Men,  women,  and  children  are  mas.sa- 
cred.  Twenty  thousand  people  are  homeless. 
Famine  and  infectious  disease  prevail.  Many 
volunteers  are  sick  and  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing assistance  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Armenians  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, there  is  great  want  of  doctors,  drugs, 
ambulances,  and  food.  The  situation  in 
Blllia.  Moush.  and  Diarbekr  is  terrible.  We 
beg  urgently  for  immediate  help." 

Armenians  Are  Sent  To  Parish  in  Desert 

London.  Wednesday.  Aug.  18.— The  Daily 
News  has  received  from  Aneurin  Williams. 
M.  P..  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Constantino- 
ple, dated  July  18,  describing  the  terrible 
plight  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.  The 
letter  -sa.vs: 

"We  now  know  with  certainty  from  a  reli- 
able source  that  the  Armenians  have  been 
deported  in  a  body  from  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  Cilicia  to  the  desert  regions  .south 
of  Aleppo.  The  refugees  will  have  to  tra- 
verse on  loot  a  distance,  requiring  marches 
of  from  one  to  two  or  even  more  months. 

"We  learn,  besides,  that  the  roads  and  the 
Euphrates  are  strewn  with  corpses  of  exiles, 
and  those  who  survive  are  doomed  to  cer- 
tain death,  since  they  will  find  neither 
house,  work,  nor  food  in  the  desert.  It  is  a 
plan  lo  exterminate  the  whole  Armenian 
people. 

"Courts-martial  operate  everywhere  with- 
out cessation.  Twelve  Armenians  were 
hanged  at  Caessroa  on  a  charge  of  having 
obeyed  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  a  meeting  secretly  held  at  Buchareat 
by  the  Trooahak  and  Ilunchak  societies. 
Many  have  fallen  from  blows  from  clubs. 
Thirteen  Armenians  were  killed  in  this  way 
at  Diarbekr  and  six  at  Cassuea.  Thirteen 
others  were  killed  on  their  way  from  Cha- 
bine-Karahlssar  to  Bluas.  The  priests  of  the 
village  of  Kurk  with  their  five  companions 
suffered  the  same  fate  on  the  road  to  Sow- 
Chehrasvas  although  they  had  their  hands 
bound. 

"Hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  and 
even  children  groan  in  prisons.  Churches 
and  convents  have  been  pillaged,  defiled, 
and  destroyed.  The  viMages  around  Van  and 
Bitlis  have  been  pillaged  and  the  inhabit- 
ants put  to  the  sword. 


"At  the  beginning  of  this  month  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Karahi.ssar  were  pitilessly 
ma.ssacred.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chil- 
dren." 

Burn  1.000  Armenians 

London,  Friday.  Aug.  20.— A  Reuter  dis- 
patch from  Petrogra'd  says; 

"Almost  unbelievable  details  of  Turkish 
ma.ssacres  of  Armenians  in  Bitlis  have 
reached  Petrograd. 

"In  one  village  LOOO  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  reported  to  have  been  locked  in  a 
wooden  building  and  burned  to  death. 

"In  another  large  village  only  thirty-six 
persons,  it  is  said,  escaped  massacre. 

"In  still  another  Instance.  It  is  asserted, 
several  scores  of  men  and  women  were  tied 
together  by  chains  and  thrown  into  Lake 
Van." 

Turks  Depopulate  Towns  of  Armenia 

A  traveler  who  has  just  arrived  in  New- 
York  from  Turkey,  where  he  was  long  a 
resident,  told  The  Times  yesterday  of  condi- 
tions as  he  found  them  In  Constantinople, 
and  of  the  wholesale  deportations  of  Arme- 
nians from  the  interior  districts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  For  rea.sons  that  are  valid  the  nar- 
rator does  not  wish  to  have  his  name  pub- 
lished, but  The  Times  can  vouch  for  his 
qualifications  as  an  observer,  especially  of 
conditions  in  the  Armenian  district. 

Leaving  Sivas,  where  he  spent  .some  lime, 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  thence 
to  Athens,  from  which  port  he  sailed  for 
New  York.  When  In  Constantinople  about 
four  weeks  ago.  he  said;  the  tension  was 
pretty  high.  In  official  circles  il'Was  main- 
tained that  everything  was  proceeding 
smoothly  for  the  Turks,  but  there  were 
many  individuals,  he  .said,  who  expres-sed 
discouragement.  These  put  little  faith  in 
Germany's  motives  in  aiding  Turkey,  and 
.some  even  charged  Enver  Pasha  with  having 
sold  out  to  Germany  for  money. 

1.500,000  Armenians  Starve 

The  American  Armenian  Relief  Fund 
Committee  has  received  two  letters  from 
Constantinople  describing  the  horrors  to 
which  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey 
are  being  subjected.  One  letter,  dated  June 
15.  .says  in  part: 

"The  Turkish  Government  is  executing 
today  the  plan  of  scattering  the  Armenians 
of  the  Armenian  provinces,  profiting  from 
the  troubles  of  the  European  powers  and 
from  the  acquiescence  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

"These  people  are  being  removed  without 
any  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to 
places  where  the  climate  is  totally  unsuited 
to  them.  They  are  left  without  shelter, 
without  food,  and  without  clothing,  depend- 
ing only  upon  the  mor.sels  of  bread  which 
the  Government  will  throw  before  them,  a 
Government  which  is  unable  even  to  feed  its 
own  troops. 

"It  is  impo.ssible  to  read  or  to  hear,  with- 
out shedding  tears,  even  the  meagre  details 
of  these  deportations.  Most  of  the  families 
have  traveled  on  foot,  old  men  and  children 
have  died  on  the  way,  young  women  In 
child-birth  have  been  left  on  mountain 
passes,  and  at  least  ten  deaths  a  day  are  re- 
corded among  them  even  in  their  place  of 
exile  victims  of  hunger  and  sickness.  It  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  to  forward  any  help 
to  Sultanieh.  owing  to  the  interdiction  of 
the  Government,  in  spile  of  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  whose  philan- 
thropic and  generous  endeavors  In  aid  of 
the  Armenians  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged." 


Answer  Morgenthau  by  Hanging 
Armenians 

London.  Thur-sday.  Sept.  16.— A  Times  cor- 
respondent, lately  in  Salonika,  says  that  all 
the  reports  from  Turkey  are  agreed  as  to 
the  terrible  character  of  the  Turkish  atroc- 
ities against  Armenians.  It  Is  believed  that  it 
is  the  official  intention  that  this  shall  be  a 
campaign  of  extermination.  in\olving  the 
murdering  of  800.000  to  1.000.000  persons. 
Christians  can  escape  murder  by  embracing 
Mahomedanism.  in  which  case  all  the 
female  members  of  the  convert's  family  of 
marriageable  age— wife,  sisters,  or  chil- 
dren—are distributed  around  to  other 
Turks,  making  the  reversion  to  Christianity 
in  future  practically  impossible. 

The  American  Minister  at  Constantinople 
is  said  to  have  protested  recently  against 
the  mas.sacre.  in  view  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  expo.sed  the  American  mission- 
aries. The  only  response  to  his  protest  was 
the  hanging  of  twenty  leading  Armenians 
the  next  day  in  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

500,000  Armenians  Said  To  Have  Perished 
Washington.  Sept.  23.— Charles  R.  Crane 
of  Chicago,  a  Director  of  Roberts  College. 
Constantinople,  and  James  L.  Burton  of 
Boston.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commi.ssloners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, visited  the  Stale  Department  today 
and  conferred  with  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Polk  and  other  officials  regarding  the 
slaughter  of  Armenians  by  Turks  and  Kurds 
in  Asia  Minor.  They  will  attend  a  meeting  of 
a  general  committee,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  within  a  few  days,  to  devise  a  plan  for 
appealing  lo  the  American  people  for  funds 
and  aid  for  as  many  of  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
menians as  can  be  helped. 

It  was  learned,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ferences held  here  today,  that  general  rep- 
resentations have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  the  Ottoman  Government  by  Am- 
ba-ssador  Morgenthau  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  Armenians.  Despite  these  represen- 
tations, the  slaughter  of  Armenians  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  records  of  the  State  Department  are 
replete  with  detailed  reports  from  American 
Consular  officers  In  Asia  Minor,  which  give 
harrowing  tales  of  the  treatment  of  the  Ar- 
menian Christians  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Kurds.  These  reports  have  not  been  made 
public.  They  indicate  that  the  Turk  has  un- 
dertaken a  war  of  extermination  on  Armeni- 
ans, especially  those  of  the  Gregorian 
Church.  lo  whicl?  about  90  percent  of  the 
Armenians  belong.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment originally  ordered  the  deportation  of 
all  Armenians,  but.  some  time  ago.  after 
representations  had  been  made  by  Amba.ssa- 
dor  Morgenthau.  the  Ottoman  Government 
gave  a.ssurances  that  the  order  would  be 
modified  so  as  not  to  embrace  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Armenians. 

Armenian  Women  Put  Up  at  Auction 
The  statement  made  by  Count  von  Bern- 
storff.  the  German  Amba-ssador.  In  a  letter 
to  Miran  Sevasly  of  Coston.  In  which  he 
characterized  the  reports  concerning  Turk- 
ish atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  Arme- 
nians as  'pure  inventions.  "  will  be  answered 
in  a  few  days  by  a  number  of  well-known 
Americans  who  are  cognizant  of  the  actual 
situation  in  Turkey,  and  who.  it  Is  said,  will 
produce  ab.solulfiy  trustworthy  evidence 
and  authenticated  data  lo  prove,  as  one  of 
them  put  it  yesterday,  that  "all  Armenia  is 
bloody  with  atrocities.  " 


The  letter  of  the  German  Ambassador  lo 
Mr.  Sevasly  was  published  In  The  Times  of 
yesterday,  and  the  slatements  made  by 
Count  von  Bernstorff  created  nothing  short 
of  indignation  in  missionary  and  other  cir- 
cles in  which  the  Armenian  situation  is  at 
the  present  time  now  of  vital  concern. 

"So  far  as  the  German  Ambassador  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  I  care  to  say  just  now."  said 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities,  yes- 
terday. "  is  that  he  has  evidently  been  badly 
misinformed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be 
much  surprised  when  he  sees  the  concrete 
material,  all  of  it  thoroughly  authenticated, 
concerning  what  has  happened  In  Armenia 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  this  commit- 
tee". 

Armenian  Officials  Murdered  by  Turks 
London,  Sept.  29— The  Cairo  correspond- 
ent of  The  Times,  in  a  dispatch  dated  Sept. 
27.  sa.vs: 

Confirmation  has  reached  here  of  reports 
of  Armenian  atrocities  of  a  nauseating  and 
appalling  character.  Undoubtedly,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  these  outrages  have  been 
engineered  from  Stamboul,  There  is  rep,son 
to  believe  that  the  attack  on  the  Armenians 
was  decided  upon  on  Enver  Pasha's  return 
after  his  repulse  in  the  Caucasus,  when  he 
appeared  lo  be  infuriated  against  the  Arme- 
nians becau.se  they  had  greatly  assisted  the 
Ru.ssians. 

"Talat  Bey  evidently  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty to  retaliate  upon  the  defenseless  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  formula  adopted  as  a 
cloak  was  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Armenians  and  their  deportation  lo  centres 
In  the  interior.  Resistance  or  delay  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  was  made  the  excuse 
for  murder,  rape,  and  other  savageries. 

"One  instance  in  which  leading  Armeni- 
ans were  concerned  shows  the  fate  awaiting 
even  those  who  obeyed  the  order.  Vartkes 
Effendl  and  Zohrab  Effendl.  two  prominent 
members  of  Parliament;  Agnuni.  one  of  the 
chief  Dashnakists;  Haladjian  Effendl.  and 
Pastermedijian  Effendi.  ex-Ministers  of 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  were  put  in  a 
carriage  at  Urfa  for  conveyance  to  Dlarb- 
vekr.  and  then  were  murdered  en  route, 
their  escort  reporting  that  the  murders 
were  the  work  of  brigands.  Vartkes  was  but 
recently  recipient  of  marks  of  Talaat  Bey's 
friendship. 

"Refugees  from  Suedia  now  at  Port  Said 
appear  to  have  fought  most  valiantly.  When 
the  deportation  order  came  4.800  of  these 
took  to  the  hills,  where  they  resisted  for 
.seven  weeks,  one  attack  of  the  Turks  lasting 
continuously  for  twenty-six  hours.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Armenians  el.sewhere  are  resist- 
ing, but  the  case  of  the  inland  colonies  is 
almost  hopeless. 

"The  nature  and  .scale  of  the  atrocities 
dwarf  anything  perpetrated  in  Belgium  or 
under  Abdul  Ha  mid.  who.se  exploits  in  this 
direction  now  assume  an  aspect  of  modera- 
tion compared  with  those  of  the  present 
Governors  of  Turkey.  Talaat  Bay,  when  or- 
dering the  deportations,  .said; 

•"  "After  this,  for  fifty  years  there  will  not 
be  an  Armenian  question.'  " 

Says  Extinction  Menaces  Armenia 
Dr.  M.  SImbad  Gabriel.  President  of  the 
Armenian  General  Progressive  Association 
In  the  United  States  told  a  Times  reporter 
last  night  that  no  American  could  po.ssibly 
conceive  of  the  atrocities  which  the  Turks 
had  perpetrated  on  the  Christian  Armeni- 
ans. He  said  that  from  correspondence  he 
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had  received  from  Nubar  Pasha,  the  diplo- 
matic representative  in  Paris  of  the  Katholi- 
kos  or  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  he  es- 
timated the  number  of  Armenians  put  to 
death  as  more  than  450.000.  while  600.000 
others  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  to 
wander  among  the  villages  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  these  out  of  a  population  of  1.500.000. 

We  in  America  cant  begin  to  realize  the 
extent  of  this  reign  of  terror."  said  Dr.  Ga- 
briel, because  Armenians  in  Turkey  are  not 
allowed  to  write,  nor  even  to  converse  with 
each  other  of  what  they  are  undergoing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Nubar  Pasha  writes 
that  he  has  been  informed  by  the  Katholi- 
kos  and  also  by  prominent  Armenians  in 
Constantinople,  who  bind  him  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  not  to  reveal  their  names,  of 
some  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  Moslems  on  the  Armeni- 
ans. 

Tales  of  Armenian  Horrors  Confirmed 

Professor  Samuel  Train  Dutton.  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities, 
made  public  yesterday  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  committee  outlining  the  result 
of  its  investigation  of  the  terrible  conditions 
existing  among  the  Armenians.  The  commit- 
tee says  that  the  reports  concerning  the 
massacre,  torture,  and  other  maltreatment 
of  Armenians  of  all-ages  abundantly  are 
confirmed  by  its  investigation. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  besides 
Professor  Dutton  are  Cleveland  H.  Dodge. 
Arthur  Curtiss  James.  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise.  John  R.  Mott.  Frank  Mason  North, 
James  L.  Barton.  William  Sloane,  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  and  others. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  committee 
yesterday  is  as  follows; 

"A  sub-commiltee  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  evidence  and  has  just  made  report 
to  the  full  committee  confirming  in  every 
particular  the  statement  recently  made  by 
Viscount  Bryce  regarding  the  imprisonment, 
torture,  murder,  massacre,  and  exile  into 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Arabia  of  defense- 
less and  innocent  Armenians,  including  de- 
crepit men.  women  and  children,  and  their 
forcible  conversion  to  Islam. 

"Written  testimonies  of  eyewitnesses 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  committee, 
but  which  obviously  cannot  now  be  made 
public,  have  been  examined  with  utmost 
care.  This  testimony  covers  hundreds  of 
pages,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the 
authors  and  the  positiveness  of  utterances 
carry  absolute  conviction. 

Government  Sends  Plea  for  Armenia 

Washington.  Oct.  4— Further  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Armenian  atrocities. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  tonight  sent  to 
Ambassador  Morganthau  at  Constantinople 
a  message  voicing  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Armenian  situation,  and 
urging  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  protection  and  humane 
treatment  of  the  Armenians. 

The  message  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
protest  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  directed  Mr.  Morganthau  to 
inform  the  Ottoman  Government  that  the 
atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  Armenian 
Christians  had  aroused  strong  sentiment 
among  the  American  people,  and  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  atrocities  would  tend  to 
jeopardize  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  people  of 
Turkey. 


Secretary  Lansing  said  today  that  no  rep- 
resentations had  been  made  to  Germany  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  the  Armenians  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  learned,  however,  that 
Ambassador  Morganthau  had  reported  that 
the  German  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
had  filed  a  protest  on  this  subject  with  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Office.  An  announcement 
some  time  ago  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  Department  had  asked  Count  von 
Bernstorff.  the  German  Ambassador  here, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  his 
Foreign  Office. 

800.000  Armenians  Counted  Destroyed 

London.  Thursday,  Oct.  7.— The  Daily 
Chronicle's  Parliamentary  correspondent  in 
the  House  of  Lords  says: 

"This  afternoon  Lord  Bryce  gave  a  heart- 
piercing  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Armenian  people  are  being  exter- 
minated as  a  result  of  an  absolutely  pre- 
meditated policy  elaborately  pursued  by  the 
gang  noW'  in  control  of  Turkey.  He  computes 
that  since  May  last  800,000  Armenians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been  slain  in 
cold  blood  in  Asia  Minor. 

"The  House  of  Lords  is  a  very  unemo- 
tional assembly,  but  it  was  thrilled  in  every 
fibre  at  the  story  of  the  horrors  compared 
to  which  even  the  atrocities  of  Abdul  Hamid 
pale.  As  Lord  Bryce  truly  said,  there  is  not  a 
case  in  history  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane 
where  a  crime  .so  hideous  and  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  has  been  recorded.  An  ex-Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  credited  with  saying  that  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenian.'  " 

"That  horrible  policy  has."  Lord  Bryce 
said,  'been  carried  out  far  more  thoroughly 
by  the  present  Turkish  Government  than  it 
ever  was  by  Abdul  Hamid.  "  The  Armenian 
nation  is  not  yet  quite  extinct:  forlorn  rem- 
nants have  found  refuge  in  the  Caucasian 
provinces;  some  managed  to  reach  Egypt;  a 
few  ill-armed,  half-starved  bands:  are  brave- 
ly defending  themselves  from  would-be  as- 
sassins in  the  mountains  of  Sassun  and  Cili- 
cia. 

Spare  Armenians,  Pope  Asks  Sultan 
Rome,  Oct.  10.— Mgr.  Dolci.  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Constantinople,  having  reported 
to  the  Holy  See  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Ar- 
menians. Pope  Benedict  has  written  an  au- 
tograph letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
interceding  for  the  unfortunate  people. 

Berlin.  Oct.  10,  (by  Wireless  to  Tucker- 
ton,  N.J.).— "The  Cologne  Gasette  refers  to 
the  accusations  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Marquis  of  Crews  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  German  Consular  officials  encouraged 
the  Turkish  population  to  attack  Armeni- 
ans,"  says  the  Overseas  News  Agency.  "The 
newspaper  states  that  the  purpose  of  these 
unfounded  assertions  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend. England  wishes  to  divert  the  atten- 
ticn  of  neutrals  from  the  violation  of  Greek 
neutrality,  and.  since  the  Belgian  question  is 
no  longer  novel  enough,  turns  to  new  accu- 
sations." 

Massacres  Renewed.  Morgenthau  Reports 
Washington.  Oct.  12.— Armenian  massa- 
cres in  Asiatic  Turkey  have  been  renewed 
with  vigor  since  Bulgaria's  practical  en- 
trance into  the  war  as  Turkey's  ally.  This 
Information  reached  the  State  Department 
today  from  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  who 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the  Armenians 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  had  been  killed. 

Although  representations  were  made  by 
this  Government,  some  time  ago,  warning 


Turkey  that  further  atrocities  against  the 
Armenians  would  alienate  the  sympathies 
of  the  American  people,  no  answer  has  been 
received. 

Earlier  representations  were  met  with  two 
concessions,  promising  that  those  Armeni- 
ans who  wished  to  leave  the  country  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  unharmed,  and  fur- 
ther that  Protestant  Armenians  would  be 
spared.  Information  recently  reaching  this 
country,  however,  indicates  that  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
From  one  quarter  it  was  asserted  that  "they 
were  rescinded  the  next  day." 

Although  $100,000  from  private  subscrip- 
tions has  been  placed  at  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthaus  disposal,  for  distribution  among 
the  Armenian  refugees  now  banished  to 
desert  towns,  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  bringing  Armenians  to  this  coun- 
try, as  was  originally  planned,  except  where 
friends  or  relatives  send  for  them.  Those  Ar- 
menians who  were  spared  are  now  gathered 
in  the  country  between  the  Tigres  and  Eu- 
phrates Rivers. 

Turkish  Official  Denies  Atrocities 

Djelal  Munif  Bey.  the  Turkish  Consul 
General  in  New  York,  in  an  official  state- 
ment to  the  Times  yesterday  declared  the 
report  made  public  a  week  ago  last  Sunday 
by  the  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities,  which  asserted  that  not  in  the 
one  thousand  years  just  ended  had  a  people 
suffered  such  terrible  outrages  as  are  tho.se 
the  Turks  are  perpetrating  upon  the  Arme- 
nians, to  be  a  fabrication.  The  report  de- 
scribed the  atrocities  as  being  officially 
sanctioned  from  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  situation  was  one  involving 
an  attempt  to  wipe  out  an  entire  race. 

Among  the  men  who  signed  the  report 
were  Bishop  David  H.  Greer.  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  Oscar  S.  Straus.  Rabbi  Stephen  S, 
Wise,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton.  William 
Sloane.  Professor  Samuel  P.  Dutton, 
Charles  R.  Crane,  and  Arthur  Curtiss 
James.  Cardinal  Gibbons  has.  since  the 
report  was  issued,  accepted  membership  on 
the  committee. 

The  committee,  in  a  foreword  to  the 
report,  stated  that  it  vouched  for  its  truth- 
fulness, and  added  that  "the  movement 
against  the  Armenians  forms  part  of  a  con- 
certed movement  against  all  non-Turkish 
and  missionary  and  progressive  elements,  in- 
cluding the  Zionists." 

The  Times  yesterday  asked  Djelal  Bey.  as 
the  highest  Turkish  official  in  New  York,  if 
he,  as  the  representative  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  had  any  reply  to  make  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  Armenian  Atrocities 
Committee. 

Only  200.000  Armenians  Now  Left  m 
Turkey 

TiFLis.  Transcaucasia,  Oct.  19  <via  Petro- 
grad  and  London.  Oct.  21).— The  estimate  is 
made  by  the  Armenian  newspaper  Mshak 
that  of  the  1.200.000  Armenian  inhabitants 
of  Turkey  before  the  war  there  remain  not 
more  than  200.000.  This  residue,  the  Mshak 
says,  may  disappear  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  on  account  of  the  Turkish  policy  of  ex- 
termination. 

The  figures  of  the  Mshak  are  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople that  850,000  Armenians  have 
been  killed  or  enslaved  by  the  Turks.  In 
adddition  to  which  200.000  Armenians  are 
believed  to  have  fled  to  Russia. 


Germany  Says  She  Cannot  Stop  Turks 
Washington.  Oct.  22.— Confidential  ad- 
vices received  today  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  the  German  Government  had  of- 
ficially made  efforts  to  alleviate  alleged 
atrocities  upon  Armenians  in  Turkey,  but 
that  Turkish  officials  apparently  displayed 
lack  of  interest  in  such  endeavors. 

Representations  were  made  by  the  United 
Stales  through  Ambassador  Morgenthau  at 
Constantinople  .some  lime  ago.  warning 
Turkey  that  continued  persecution  of  Arme- 
nians would  alienate  the  friendship  of  the 
American  people.  A  number  of  dispatches 
on  the  subject  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Morgenthau.  but  there  has  been  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  definite  answer  from  the 
Ottoman  Government. 

Slay  All  Armenians  in  City  of  Kerasunt 
London.  Tuesday.  Oct.  28.— A  dispatch  to 
the  Daily  Mall  from  Odessa  says: 

"The  Turks  have  ma-ssacred  the  entire  Ar- 
menian population  of  Kerasunt,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  " 

Kerasunt  is  a  seaport  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
about  seventy  miles  west  of  Trcbizond.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  with  a  spa- 
cious bay  on  the  east  side.  The  heights  sur- 
rounding arc  covered  with  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion. The  population  of  Kerasunt  is  about 
24.000. 

London.  Oct.  25.— An  eyewitness  story  of 
Armenian  atrocities,  given  to  the  British 
staff  at  the  Dardanelles  by  an  Armenian 
prisoner  who  was  serving  in  the  Turkish 
Army,  is  sent  by  the  Reuter  correspondent 
with  the  Dardanelles  fleet.  This  Armenian 
.says  the  declaration  of  martial  law  at  Zile 
included  the  confi.scation  of  all  Armenian 
property. 

He  describes  how  women  were  tied  to  the 
tails  of  oxcarts  and  exposed  to  hunger  and 
rough  weather  until  they  accepted  conver- 
sion to  Islam  or  death:  how  mothers  were 
bayoneted  before  the  eyes  of  their  children, 
and  how  Armenian  girls  were  distributed  as 
chattels  among  civil  and  military  officials. 

The  prisoner  says  that  as  a  soldier  he  was 
compelled  to  assist  in  many  massacres, 
being  on  one  occasion  a  member  of  a  parly 
of  forty  soldiers  which  superintended  the 
death  of  800  Armenians.  His  account  closes 
as  follows: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  German 
advi.sers  of  the  Turks  have  urged  upon  them 
the  undesirabilily  of  allowing  a  large  alien 
and  presumably  unfriendly  population  to  in- 
habit ports  which  lie  open  to  Russian 
attack." 

Aid  for  Armenians  Blocked  by  Turkey 

The  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities,  among  the  members  of  which  are 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Bishop  David  H.  Greer.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Charles  R. 
Crane,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens, 
issued  a  statement  yesterday  in  which  it  was 
said  that  authentic  reports  from  Turkey 
proved  that  the  war  of  extermination  being 
waged  by  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians 
was  so  terrible  that  when  all  the  facts  were 
known  the  world  would  realize  thai  what 
had  been  done  was  "the  greatest,  most  pa- 
thetic, and  most  arbitrary  tragedy  in  histo- 
ry." 

Attempts  to  furnish  food  to  the  Armeni- 
ans, ordered  deported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  were  blocked  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, the  committee  said,  the  Turkish 
officials  stating  that  "they  wished  nothing 
to  be  done  that  would  prolong  their  lives.  " 


In  the  statement  the  committee  makes 
public  a  report  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
an  official  representative  of  one  of  the  neu- 
tral powers,  who,  reporting  on  conditions  in 
one  of  the  Armenian  camps,  says: 

"I  have  verified  their  encampment  and  a 
more  pitiable  sight  cannot  be  imagined. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  ragged, 
hungry  and  sick.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  on  the 
road  for  nearly  two  months,  with  no  change 
of  clothing,  no  chance  to  bathe,  no  shelter, 
and  little  to  eat.  I  watched  them  one  time 
when  their  food  was  brought.  Wild  animals 
could  not  be  worse.  They  rushed  upon  the 
guards  who  carried  the  food  and  the  guards 
beat  them  back  with  clubs,  hitting  hard 
enough  to  kill  sometimes.  To  watch  them 
one  could  hardly  believe  these  people  to  be 
human  beings.  As  one  walks  through  the 
camp,  mothers  offer  their  children  and  beg 
you  to  lake  them.  In  fact,  the  Turks  have 
been  taking  their  choice  of  the.se  children 
and  girls,  for  slaves  or  wor.se.  There  are  very 
few  men  among  Ihem  as  most  of  the  men 
were  killed  on  the  road.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  also  killed.  The  entire  movement 
seems  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  organized 
and  effective  massacre  this  country  has  ever 
seen." 

Germany  Protested  Armenian  Massacres 

Boston.  Dec.  22.— The  German  Govern- 
ment on  Aug.  9  last  filed  at  Constantinople 
a  protest  against  the  Turkish  treatment  of 
Armenians,  according  to  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Armenian  and  Serbian  Relief,  who 
today  made  public  the  text  of  the  protest. 

In  a  statement  quoting  the  official  state- 
ment transmitted  by  the  German  Embassy 
at  Constantinople.  Dr.  Barton,  speaking  for 
the  committee,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Count  Ernest  von  Reventlow.  the 
German  naval  expert,  in  a  recent  statement, 
published  in  the  Tages  Zeitung  in  Germany 
and  cabled  to  the  United  Stales,  strongly 
defended  Turkey's  massacre  of  the  Armeni- 
ans on  the  basis  of  military  nece.ssity. 

"One  wonders.  "  Dr.  Barton  added, 
"whether  von  Reventlow  knows  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  after  the  men  (who  only 
were  capable  of  revolution,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  every  known  evidence  did  not  revolt) 
had  nearly  all  been  disposed  of,  the  attack 
fell  upon  the  widows  and  orphans,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"It  is  possible  that  von  Reventlow  knows 
that  fully  one-half  of  these  refugees  miser- 
ably perished  from  violence,  exposure  and 
starvation.  He  must  be  ignorant  of  the  sick- 
ening reports  made  by  many  eyewitnesses- 
American.  Italian.  British,  German— civilian 
and  official,  who  tell  of  seeing  these  help- 
less inoffensive  women  and  girls  brained  be- 
cause they  clamored  for  food  or  forced  into 
Islam  because  perchance  they  were  comely, 
of  women  throwing  their  babies  into  rivers 
or  over  precipices  to  save  them  from  the  im- 
pending horror  of  continuing  existence." 

Americans'  Deaths  Laid  to  the  Turks 
The  strain  and  shock  of  the  tragedies  that 
the  war  has  brought  to  Turkey  during  the 
last  year  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  five 
of  the  American  missionaries  on  duly  in  the 
Turkish  Embassy  since  the  first  of  last  May. 
the  period  covered  by  the  Turkish  campaign 
against  the  Armenians,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  Board 


of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  made 
public  here  yesterday. 

The  missionaries  whose  deaths  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  terrible  conditions  in  Turkey 
were  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Barnum.  died  at  Har- 
pool.  May  9.  after  fifty-six  years  of  service 
in  Turkey:  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Ely.  died  at 
Bitlis.  July  11.  after  forty-seven  years  con- 
tinuous service:  the  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp, 
died  at  Diarbekr,  Aug.  10.  after  twenty-five 
years  service  at  Harpoot  and  at  Bitlis:  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Raynolds,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  C.  Raynolds,  died  Aug.  27.  from  in- 
juries received  while  in  flight  from  Van  to 
Tiflis.  Russia,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ussher, 
died  of  typhus  fever  at  Van.  July  14.  after 
sixteen  years  of  service. 

The  report  goes  into  the  war  situation  in 
detail.  Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians  and  other  Christians  who  per- 
ished in  turkey.  Dr.  Barton  states,  were 
"professors  and  teachers  in  our  schools,  pas- 
tors and  preachers,  pupils,  and  all  other 
classes."'  every  one  of  whom  he  adds,  "miser- 
ably perished  at  home,  or  have  died  of  expo- 
sure upon  the  road  toward  northern  Arabia 
or  elsewhere  where  vast  multitudes  have 
been  exiled." 

"Probably  in  all  history."  Dr.  Barton  con- 
tinues, "two  hundred  missionaries  have 
never  been  called  on  to  pass  through  more 
terrible  experiences  than  have  our  mission- 
aries in  Turkey  during  the  last  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

Referring  to  the  treatment  of  Armenians 
by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Dr.  Barton  says 
that  when  Harpoot  was  made  a  military 
centre  several  of  the  buildings  of  Euphrates 
College  were  voluntarily  turned  over  to  the 
Turkish  military  authorities.  A  large  dormi- 
tory was  not  and  the  American  Consul 
sealed  the  door  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
United  States. 

Million  Armenians  Killed  or  in  Exile 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday  from  the 
offices  of  the  American  Committee  for  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  further  atrocities  committed  by 
Turks  upon  Armenian  Christians  were  de- 
tailed and  additional  evidence  was  given  to 
support  Lord  Bryces  assertion  that  the 
massacres  are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  "get  rid  of 
the  Armenian  question."  as  Abdul  Hamid 
once  .said,  by  getting  "rid  of  the  Armeni- 
ans." 

Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary  of 
the  committee,  said: 

"According  to  all  of  the  best  evidence 
which  the  American  committee  has  re- 
ceived, it  is  probably  well  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  of  the  2,000.000  Armenians  in 
Turkey  a  year  ago.  at  least  1.000.000  have 
been  killed  or  forced  into  Islam,  or  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country,  or  have  died  upon 
the  way  to  exile,  or  are  now  upon  the  road 
to  the  deserts  of  Northern  Arabia,  or  are  al- 
ready there.  The  number  of  victims  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
greater  need  of  immediate  help,  even  in 
these  troublous  times,  than  the  desperate 
need  of  the  Armenian  refugees.  The  Ameri- 
can committee  has  already  done  much  in 
collecting  and  sending  funds,  as  has  also  the 
English  committees,  but  there  is  still  the 
direct  need  of  generous  contributions.  All 
contributions  should  be  sent  to  Charles  R. 
Crane,  Treasurer,  70  Fifth  Avenue. " 
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Sultan  Searching  Out  Authors  of 
Killings 

London.  Dec.  6.— The  London  newspapers 
todaj  printed  an  interview  with  Mohammed 
VI.  the  Turkish  Sultan,  obtained  by  a  Brit- 
ish correspondent  in  Constantinople,  who 
describes  that  ruler  as  a  very  different  per- 
sonality from  his  two  brothers  who  preced- 
ed him  on  the  throne. 

Mohammed  VI.  says  the  correspondent, 
gives  one  the  impression  of  possessing  a 
strong  character  and  considerable  intellec- 
tual force.  He  is  tall  and  slender,  and  his  ap- 
pearance suggests  that  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor. 

In  talking  with  the  correspondent  the 
Sultan  condemned  the  unwisdom  and  lack 
of  foresight  which  brought  Turkey  into  the 
war  and  led  her  to  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  her.  He  declared  that  if  he  had 
been  Sultan  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  ruler  expressed  great  sorrow  at  the 
treatment  of  the  Armenians  by  'certain  po- 
litical committees  of  Turkey."  and  added: 

"Such  misdeeds  and  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  sons  of  the  same  fatherland  have  broken 
my  heart.  I  ordered  an  inquiry  as  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  throne  so  that  the  tormentors 
might  be  severely  punished,  but  various  fac- 
tors prevented  my  orders  from  being 
promptly  carried  out.  The  matter  is  now 
being  thoroughly  investigated.  Justice  will 
soon  be  done  and  we  will  never  have  a  repe- 
tition of  these  ugly  events." 

The  Sultan  asked  the  interviewer  to  pub- 
lish the  following  from  him: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  en- 
tirely innocent  of  the  misdeeds  attributed  to 
it.  Only  a  limited  number  of  persons  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Saw  Armenians  Drowned  in  Groups 
Portland.  Me..  Feb.  1.— The  young  Ameri- 
can woman  who  Abram  I.  Elkus.  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  says  is  the 
only  living  eyewitness  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Turks  against  the  Armenians,  excepting 
the  Turks  themselves,  was  found  in  this  city 
today  by  newspaper  men.  She  is  Mrs. 
George  Dar  Arsanian  of  27  Washington 
Avenue,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Elkus  and  ex-Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard, 
she  escaped  from  Turkey  and  eventually  re- 
turned to  America. 

Her  first  husband.  Robert  Agasarian.  an 
Armenian  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  resident  of  this  country  for 
twenty  years  was  murdered,  she  says,  by  the 
Turks  along  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
her  little  son  was  drowned  in  a  river  near 
the  town  of  Chmeshgasak.  Turkey. 

Turks  Hang  Kemal  Bey  for  Armenian 
Massacres 

Constantinople.  April  12.— Kemal  Bey. 
Governor  of  Diarbekr.  has  been  publicly 
hanged  in  Bayazid  Square  in  Stamboul.  in 
the  presence  of  the  Military  Governor  of 
Constantinople  and  other  high  officials. 
Kemal  Bey  was  sentenced  to  death  as  one  of 
those  responsible  for  the  Armenian  deporta- 
tions and  massacres  in  the  Yozghad  district. 

The  former  commander  of  the  gendar- 
mero  in  Yozghad  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  imprisonment  in  the  fortress. 

These  sentences  were  confirmed  by  an  im- 
perial irade. 

The  trial  of  those  responsible  for  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  by  the  Turks  began  early 
in  February  at  Constantinople.  The  pros- 
ecutor declared  that  it  was  necessary  to 
panish  the  authors  of  the  massacres,  which 


had  filled  the  whole  world  with  a  feeling  of 
horror. 

Kemal  Bey  was  former  Turkish  Minister 
of  Food. 

Armenian  Girls  Tell  of  Massacres 
Personal  narratives  told  by  Christian 
women  and  girls  of  Armenia,  who  were  de- 
ported from  their  homes  to  virtual  captivity 
or  slavery  in  the  camps  of  the  Turks.  Circas- 
sians and  Arabs,  or  were  held  captives  in 
Turkish  harems  in  Asia  Minor,  have  been 
received  by  the  American  Committee  for  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  Committee  says  that  the 
women  whose  stories  are  now  made  public, 
were  released  by  their  masters  or  rescued  by 
allied  troops. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,"  says 
the  Committee's  statement,  "many  of  the 
Turks,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  could 
escape  punishment,  turned  the  women- 
many  of  them  with  babies— into  the 
streets.  "  Cable  dispatches  to  the  Committee 
have  reported  that  numbers  of  these  women 
were  wandering  about  the  country,  crazed 
by  starvation  and  exposure.  As  fast  as  possi- 
ble they  are  being  gathered  up  by  the  Com- 
mittee's relief  workers  and  placed  in  homes 
established  for  their  care.  A  late  telegram 
said  that  fifteen  such  homes  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Asia  Minor. 

Stories  of  Armenian  victims  of  Turkish 
atrocity  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Loyal  I.  Wirt, 
member  of  an  expedition  sent  to  Turkey  by 
the  Committee.  They  were  taken  down  as 
related  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Kennedy,  Field  Direc- 
tor of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Relief  Fund  of 
London.  Dr.  Kennedy  assured  Dr.  Wirt  that 
he  personally  reread  the  affidavits  to  the 
narrators  and  they  signed  them  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

Soviet  Armenian  Historian  Comments— 

The  Distortion  of  History  Continues 
(By  Prof.  John  G.  Giragosian) 

In  recent  times.  Prof.  John  Giragosian.  a 
historian  specializing  in  the  period  of  con- 
temporary Armenian  history  that  covers  the 
tragic  events  of  World  War  I.  and  who  is 
also  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Soviet  Armenia,  has  frequently  written 
about  present  efforts  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
to  distort  historical  facts  by  presenting  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  massacres  of  Armenians 
as  a  simple  uprising  by  Armenians  that  re- 
sulted in  much  killing  on  both  sides. 

Prof.  Giragosian  is  the  author  of  many 
books  about  this  period  and  is  viewed  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  While  Soviet  Ar- 
menian leaders  have  discounted  claims  that 
the  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Giragosian  re- 
flects a  new  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  Turkey,  and  particularly 
toward  the  Turkish-Armenian  issue,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  articles  are  not 
coincidental  to  the  surge  of  Armenian  ter- 
rorism directed  at  Turkish  diplomats  and 
targets  throughout  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Below  is  Part  I  of  the  English  translation 
of  one  of  the  most  recent  essays  written  by 
Prof.  Giragosian.  Part  II  will  be  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Armenian  Reporter. 
The  translation  was  done  by  Edward  K. 
Boghosian.  editor  of  this  paper. 

In  1980  published  in  New  York  City  was  a 
volume  entitled  Documentary  History  of 
the  Massacres  of  Armenians  in  Yozgad  au- 
thored by  Krieger.  Featured  in  this  volume 
are  remarkable  documents  and  evidence  col- 
lected from  official  Turkish  sources  and 
newspapers  in  the  period  1918-1919.  Based 
on  this  material,  we  note  that  as  early  as 


1918:  an  investigative  committee  attached  to 
the  Turkish  government  was  created  with  a 
decree  issued  by  the  Sultan,  which  was  com- 
missioned to  compile  all  official  documents 
related  to  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians. 
Heading  this  commission  was  Mazhar  Bey. 
the  former  governor  of  the  district  of 
Ankara,  who  was  removed  from  office  in 
1915  for  his  refusal  to  carry  out  orders  re- 
ceived from  Talaat  Pasha  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  Armenians.  Through  a  series  of 
questionnaires  addressed  to  various  districts 
of  the  country.  Mazhar  Bey  managed  to  col- 
lect a  huge  quantity  of  official  and  special 
testimony,  which  he  sub.sequently  submit- 
ted to  the  Military  Tribunal. 

On  December  12,  1918,  Jemal  Bey.  the  dis- 
trict governor  of  Yozgad,  offered  detailed 
testimony  revealing  important  information 
on  the  criminal  role  of  some  high  govern- 
ment officials.  For  instance,  he  told  how  a 
police  chief,  named  Tewfic  Bey,  organized 
marauding  teams  of  irregulars  who  were  set 
on  Armenians.  After  the  dismissal  of  Jemal 
Bey.  when  Kemal  Bey  visited  Yozgad,  he 
immediately  embarked  on  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  plans  for  the  annihilation  of  Arme- 
nians. 

Halide  Edip  Hanoum.  a  prominent  Turk- 
ish poetess,  and  an  activist  in  public  and  po- 
litical life,  signed  a  statement  that  appeared 
in  the  October  21.  1918  issue  of  Vaket  in 
which  she  said:  "In  those  days  when  we 
were  strong,  we  attempted  to  destroy  the 
Christians  in  general  and  Armenians  in  par- 
ticular through  methods  reminiscent  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  We  are  presently  living 
the  darkest  and  the  saddest  days  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  look  upon  us  as  a  country 
which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy its  own  nationals  and  sons.  The 
present  government  asserts  that  we  should 
arrange  for  the  return  of  Armenians  to 
their  homes."  She  did  not  believe  that  such 
a  plan  could  be  successfully  carried  out  as 
she  little  trusted  the  ability  of  local  authori- 
ties. Instead  she  was  raising  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  joint  commission  consisting  of 
Turks.  Armenians  and  Americans  who 
sought  justice.  Two  months  later.  Halide 
Edib.  in  an  article  appearing  in  Yeni  Gun, 
was  charging  the  Young  Turks  party  and 
the  government  with  responsibility  for  the 
crimes  committed  against  the  Armenian 
people,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
"Turks  had  provided  the  evidence  that  they 
could  not  from  a  civilized  government." 

Following  the  armistice,  the  massacres  of 
the  Armenians  became  the  most  important 
i.ssue  that  kept  the  Ottoman  Parliament 
busy.  Comments  offered  and  discussions  of 
the  issue  were  subsequently  printed  in  Tak- 
vieme  Vakayeen.  the  official  gazette  of  the 
military  tribunal  and  in  other  publications. 
In  the  1919-1920  issues  of  Takvieme  Va- 
kayeen. printed  were  the  minutes  of  the  de- 
liberations at  the  Tribunal,  while  other  pub- 
lications offered  commentaries  about  specif- 
ic issues  and  important  points. 

Hafez  Mehmel  Bey.  the  deputy  from  the 
Drabizond  district,  offered  documentary  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians had  been  organized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Young  Turks  party  and  that 
was  carried  out  by  the  units  of  bandits  and 
thugs  operating  as  "Teshkilate  Makhsou- 
sie.  "  Demands  were  made  during  these  dis- 
cussions in  the  Parliament  that  not  only 
those  who  conspire  to  stage  the  assassina- 
tions or  massacres.  "Such  persons  must  be 
brought  to  trial  in  lower  courts."  has  been 
registered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Parliament, 
and  "the  issue  is  raised  to  condemn  those 


crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  the 
unruly  crowds  with  the  explicit  approval 
and  cooperation  of  government  officials." 
Some  were  even  accusing  the  Turkish  Parli- 
ment  of  complicity  in  the  mischieve  commit- 
ted. It  is  proper  to  remind  readers  that  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  the  Talaat  govern- 
ment. October  7.  1918.  major  reshuffling 
within  the  high  levels  of  the  governing  body 
took  place.  In  general,  and  starting  with  Oc- 
tober 1918.  and  following  the  November  7th 
resignation  of  the  Young  Turk  government, 
the  criticism  of  the  government,  reassess- 
ments and  accusations  turned  into  a  major 
preoccupation  in  the  Turkish  press.  The  Ar- 
menian issue,  the  deportation  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  Western  Armenians,  the  various 
a.spect,s  of  the  role  played  by  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  widely  discussed. 
Jelal  Bey,  the  governor  of  Konya,  who  first 
.served  as  governor  of  Aleppo,  in  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  Vaket  newspaper,  dis- 
cus.sed  at  length  details  about  the  deporta- 
tion of  Armenians  and  his  stand  regarding 
these.  "If  all  our  enemies  in  the  world  had 
joined  together  against  us  and  wanted  to 
hurt  us  in  a  manner  without  any  parallel, 
they  could  not  do  .so.  .  .  .  Armenians  held 
one  quarter  of  the  country's  wealth.  "  he 
wrote,  "they  controlled  almost  half  of  the 
country's  trade  and  manufacturing.  Exter- 
minating Armenians  was  tantamount  to  de- 
stroying the  empire  itself,  a  loss  that  could 
not  be  replaced  in  centuries  to  come."  Jelal 
Bey  did  not  conceal  his  views  either  from 
the  government  or  from  members  of  the 
Parliament.  Unfortunately  few  people  paid 
any  attention  to  his  pleas. 

an  open  admission 

The  Renais.sance  newspaper,  in  Us  issue  of 
December  18,  1918,  published  the  full  text 
of  the  interview  granted  by  Prhice  Abdul 
Mejid,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  British 
Morning  Post.  In  this  interview,  the  heir  to 
the  Ottoman  throne  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  "the  massacres  were  the  work  of 
Talaat  and  Envcr."  and  that  "if  Germany  so 
chose,  she  could  have  prevented  the  massa- 
cres from  taking  place."  and  other  similar 
comments.  The  prince  also  revealed  that 
Enver  had  not  even  attempted  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  there  were  "implicit  decisions' 
relative  to  the  massacres.  He  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  had  pleaded  with  the  Sultan 
to  intervene  in  the  matter,  yet  the  Sultan 
had  failed  to  heed  his  pleas. 

New  evidence  was  continually  offered  in 
the  press  and  names  of  the  guilty  were  con- 
tinually being  exposed.  The  Turkish  Sabah 
paper  featured  an  open  letter  addres.sed  to 
Pirizad  Ibrahim  Bey.  the  former  minister  of 
justice,  which  contained  many  revealing 
queries.  "Were  you  not  in  favor  of  the  deci- 
sions made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  top 
leaders  of  the  Young  Turks  when  you  chose 
to  release  from  detention  a  host  of  tough 
criminals  for  the  .sole  purpose  of  expelling 
Armenians  from  their  homes  despite  their 
complete  innocence  .  .  .  you  let  them  be 
ruthlessly  exterminated.  .  .  .  Was  it  not  you 
who  rejoiced  over  the  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians, which  were  being  carried  out  with 
blows  from  axes,  hatchets  and  picks?" 

These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
order  to  cover  up  the  truth.  This  is  precisely 
how  those  who  distort  history  are  presently 
acting. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  special  Military 
Tribunal  set  up  in  December  of  1918  by 
Sultan  Mehmet  VI  Vahid  Eddin.  through  an 
imperial  edict,  to  try  tho.se  responsible  for 
the  massacres  of  the  Armenians,  charges 
were  based  on  the  contents  of  official  docu- 
ments from  the  government  of  Young  Turks 


and  other  evidence  pro\  ided  by  special  testi- 
mony. This  evidence  was  later  published,  in 
addition  to  the  Takviem  e  Vakai  official  ga- 
zette, in  a  number  of  other  publications. 
The  French  language  Rennissance  paper 
that  was  published  in  Istanbul  has  devoted 
considerable  space  to  this  evidence. 

Let  Turkish  diplomats  and  ambassadors 
such  as  Elekdagh.  Bulak  and  their  other  col- 
leagues, if  they  so  choose,  become  acquaint- 
ed with  these  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Renaissance. 

When,  on  December  21.  1918,  issues  relat- 
ed to  the  offenses  committed  by  leaders  of 
the  Young  Turk  party  were  being  discussed 
in  the  Turkish  Parliament,  addressing  the 
issue  of  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians. 
Mustafa  Arif  Bey,  then  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Turkey,  declared:  "Now  that 
atrocities  committed  against  Armenians 
have  come  to  the  surface,  mankind  views 
these  atrocities  with  disgust.  The  country 
was  turned  over  to  us  as  if  it  were  one  huge 
slaughter  hou.se."' 

At  the  end  of  1918  and  the  beginnmg  of 
1919.  Ali  Kemal.  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Istanbul  based  Sabah  paper  and  Yunus 
Nadi.  the  chief  editor  of  Yenbi  Gun,  in  a 
series  of  editorial  comments,  focused  on  the 
necessity  of  revealing  the  names  of  tho.se 
who  were  responsible  for  the  massacres  of 
the  Armenians  and  the  need  to  set  the  stage 
to  bring  such  people  to  trial.  "The  whole 
world  is  aware  of  the  reality  that  these  mas- 
.sacres  were  executed  by  the  orders  of  the 
Central  Committee  (the  reference  is  about 
the  Ittihad  party).  The  orders  were  trans- 
mitted through  special  envoys  and  were  car- 
ried out  under  their  own  supervision 
through  an  army  of  thugs.  Is  it  not  a  -service 
to  the  Turks  and  to  the  cause  of  Turkey, 
the  disclosure  of  this  fact?"  editor  Ali 
Kemal  asked.  "Would  anyone  wish  us  to  re- 
frain from  bringing  this  out  so  that  we  too 
will  fall  prey  to  the  .same  accusations?" 

The  Turkish  Istiklal  newspaper  conceded 
that  World  War  I  triggered  a  spirit  of  immo- 
rality and  animal  pa.ssion  among  Turks.  To 
deny  the  cold  truth  is  to  deny  the  sunrays 
(Renaissance,  No.  173.  June  22.  1919). 

When,  on  November  4.  1918.  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  was  discussing  the  deportation 
of  Armenians  and  issues  related  to  the  mas- 
sacres. Fuad  Bey,  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, directed  numerous  charges  at  the 
Young  Turks,  after  accusing  their  leaders  of 
turning  Turkey  into  "a  theater  for  crime.'" 

We  do  not  doubt  that  if  asked,  the  ar- 
chives kept  in  Istanbul  and  Ankara  would 
willingly  provide  these  Turkish  historians 
copies  of  the  issues  of  Renaissance.  Tasvire 
Evkear  and  other  publications.  Let  these 
historians  glance  through  the  pages,  study 
the  history  of  their  own  country  and  no 
longer  see  the  need  to  lie. 

The  Turkish  Military  Tribunal  levelled 
two  charges  at  the  offenders  of  the  Yo\mg 
Turk  movement:  1.  The  entry  of  Turkey  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II;  2.  The  extermination 
of  the  Armenian  people.  The  Tribunal  sen- 
tenced to  death  a  number  of  governors  and 
cabinet  ministers.  On  April  8.  1919.  sen- 
tenced to  death  were  Kemal  Bey.  Governor 
of  Yozgad.  followed  by  the  .sentencing  to 
death  on  May  22  of  Jemal  Azmi  Bey.  gover- 
nor of  Trabizond  and  in  absentia,  of  Naim 
Bey,  the  secretary  general  of  the  Ittihad 
party  in  that  city.  Similarly  on  July  5.  1919. 
death  sentences  were  announced  for  Enver. 
Talaat.  Jemal  and  olhor  leaders  who  had 
managed  to  e-scape  from  the  country. 

When  the  Military  Tribunal  announced 
its  first  death  sentence,  the  spokesman  for 
the  Sublime  Port  and  the  Sultan's  Palace,  in 


an  interview  with  Alemtar  daily,  described 
the  nature  of  actions  against  Armenians; 
"Let  us  not  attribute  to  Armenians  any  of- 
fense. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  world  is  not 
stupid."  It  appears  that  this  true  assessment 
offered  some  65  years  ago.  was  made  for 
those  Turks  of  the  present  period  who  dis- 
tort history. 

The  Alemtar  newspaper  was  equalling  the 
sentencing  of  Ali  Kemal  Bey  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Turkish  people,  and  as- 
serted that  "our  only  means  of  salvation 
was  to  cry  out  loud  to  the  civilized  world 
that  we  are  determined  to  bring  to  just  and 
open  trial  all  offenders.  If  the  square  at 
Bayazid  fails  to  witness  the  gallows  of  those 
who  are  hung,  then  Paris  (where  the  1919 
Peace  Conference  was  held)  would  become 
the  site  of  our  condemnation  as  a  people 
and  a  country.  "  Alemtar  continued:  'We  as 
Turks,  are  charged  with  a  crime  and  are  in- 
fected with  an  incurable  disease,  which  is 
more  horrible  than  the  plague.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  set  up  a  special  military  tribu- 
nal in  order  to  punish  the  offenders  so  due 
justice  is  carried  out."  i Rennaissance.  No. 
128.  January  5.  1919). 

It  was  not  accidental  that  in  an  official 
message  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
Damad  Perid  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Turkish  government,  conceded  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "During  the  War.  the  civ- 
ilized world  was  touched  and  shaken  when  it 
learned  about  those  crimes  committed  by 
Turks.  I  cannot  even  think  of  distorting 
these  crimes,  crimes  that  horrify  mans  con- 
science. More  so.  I  cannot  minimize  the 
scope  of  the  guilt  of  those  offenders  who 
were  responsible  for  this  tragedy.  Based  on 
documentary  evidence.  I  intend  to  tell  the 
world  who  were  the  real  responsibles  for 
these  horrible  crime?." 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  history.  It  de- 
mands respect.  It  \ppears  that  Turktche 
Stamboul  newspape.-  in  1919  wrote  about 
those  official  personalities  of  the  present 
who  do  not  .seem  to  respect  the  evidences 
and  said:  "Claims  made  by  us  that  Armeni- 
ans were  the  aggres.sors  in  Van  and  we  then 
had  to  resort  to  revengeful  actions  in  Ana- 
doulou.  can  only  satisfy  those  who  are  di- 
rected by  "sentiments'"  and  do  not  wish  to 
accept  the  scientific  and  true  explanations. 
Such  a  position  will  never  defend  our  cause 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States." 

Yes,  these  indeed  are  the  facts  of  history. 
Mr.  Politician  and  Mr.  Diplomat.  And  those 
who  presently  strive  to  distort  these  facts 
and  vindicate  those  who  committed  the 
genocide,  are  double  offenders  and  deserve 
the  .same  fate  as  their  predecessors. 

The  onslaught  by  Turkey  to  distort  histo- 
ry goes  on  without  interruption.  In  recent 
times,  the.se  efforts  have  assumed  major 
proportions  and  strange  forms.  The  Turkish 
press  is  full  of  anti-Armenian  fabrications. 
Official  Turkish  circles  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged in  a  major  effort  to  force  their  distor- 
tions of  history  relative  to  the  Armenian 
genocide  and  the  Turkish  massacres  of  Ar- 
menians upon  the  entire  world  and  particu- 
larly on  the  news  media  in  the  United 
States,  the  western  world  and  in  Europe. 
Turkish  diplomats  assigned  to  these  coun- 
tries have  engaged  in  feverish  activities 
along  these  lines  and  have  expended  consid- 
erable sums  to  "buy  out"  leading  newspa- 
pers in  order  to  publish  ridiculous  lies  that 
have  been  proven  wrong  many  times  over. 
According  to  the  claims  made,  rather  than 
being  the  victims,  Armenians  were  the  "ag- 
gressors." It  appears  that  these  are  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  liars  who  are  con- 
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vinced  that  by  repeating  lies,  people  will 
sooner  or  later  believe  them.  Thus  we  are 
witness  to  the  promotion  of  another  lie.  one 
even  worse  than  the  original  lies  presented. 
Yet.  few  are  those  who  believe  in  these  lies. 
In  the  March  15th  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Nicholas  Loudington.  a  writer, 
stated,  "official  Turkish  representatives  are 
fearful  that  a  public  and  candid  recognition 
of  historical  facts  may  lead  to  suggestion  of 
compensations." 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  April 
23.  1983.  published  an  essay  written  by  G. 
Meyer  on  the  tragedy  that  struck  western 
Armenians.  His  presentation,  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  factual  representation  of 
events  of  that  period.  The  large  Armenian 
community  in  Turkey  in  1915  emerged  as 
the  first  victim  of  genocide  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. This  awful  measure  caused  the  depor- 
tation and  massacre  of  over  a  million  and  a 
half  Armenians,  noted  Mr.  Meyer,  who  con- 
demned the  present  Turkish  government 
for  its  consistent  failure  to  acknowledge  its 
responsibility.  This  refusal  is  viewed  as  a 
"loss  of  memory." 

Further,  the  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue 
on  May  5.  1983.  published  a  letter  written 
by  Sukru  Elekdagh.  Turkey's  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  letter,  one  might 
say.  either  offered  false  claims  or  repeated 
old  claims.  Ambassador  Elekdagh  appears  to 
be  unhappy  over  the  trials  in  1919  by  Turk- 
ish military  tribunals  of  the  Young  Turks, 
who  were  guilty.  According  to  the  ambassa- 
dor. Armenian  insurgents,  allied  with 
Russia,  aimed  at  creating  an  "Armenian 
State"  on  Turkish  territory.  He  also  at- 
tempts to  deny  claims  made  by  G.  Meyer 
relative  to  the  Armenian  population  of 
Ottoman  Turkey  which  was  placed  at 
2.300.000.  and  rather  attempted  to  claim 
that  the  number  was  merely  1.300.000.  That 
the  ambassador  is  not  right,  is  known  to  ev- 
eryone, particularly  those  who  are  familiar 
with  history  and  to  fundamental  historical 
sources.  However,  let  us  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion the  Turkish  diplomat  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  that  number  of  people.  Wouldn't 
that  number,  within  the  period  of  si.x  dec- 
ades, have  tripled  or  even  quadrupled?  The 
Turkish  ambassador  ridicules  events  por- 
trayed in  Werfel's  novel.  Forty  Days  of 
Musa  Dagh.  discounting  it  as  far  from  au- 
thoritative. In  the  view  of  Ambassador  Elek- 
dagh. decrees  issued  by  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment for  the  "relocation"  of  Armenians 
had  been  carried  out  "under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions for  the  Armenians.  "  This,  of  course, 
is  still  another  unique  example  of  that  im- 
pudent expression  of  the  contemporary 
Turkish  view  about  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenian  people.  The  Ambassador  is  pres- 
ently one  of  the  active  servants  of  anti- 
Soviet.  anti-Russian  policies  of  the  United 
States  government.  He  makes  reference  to 
an  article  written  by  one  John  Dewey  that 
appeared  In  the  New  Republic  which 
claimed  that  "Armenians,  acting  treacher- 
ously, were  turning  over  to  Russian  invad- 
ers. Turkish  cities  and  towns.  "  Both  the 
American  writer,  and  the  Turkish  ambas.sa- 
dor  are  assessing  the  development  of  histor- 
ical facts  through  the  anti-Soviet  prism  of 
U.S.  imperialism  and  NATO.  These  people 
would  be  wise  if  they  spent  some  time  going 
through  the  National  Archives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  looking  through  the  thousands  of 
proofs  that  establish  historical  truth. 

In  its  issue  of  May  2.  the  Parisian  daily.  Le 
Monde  devoted  almost  a  whole  page  to  the 
issue  of  the  Genocide  of  Western  Armeni- 
ans. This  paper  first  noted  the  views  of  Mr. 
Claude  Cheysson.  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 


fairs of  Prance,  who  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"Armenians  living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
became  the  subjects  of  a  Genocide,  an  act 
that  France  condemns.  The  evidence  is 
there  and  always  will  be  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  either  distort  it  or  to  encourage 
people  to  forget.  The  government  of  France 
regrets  the  position  adopted  by  Turkey 
which  continues  to  adamantly  view  these 
developments  as  an  effort  to  crush  an  upris- 
ing instigated  by  Russian  military  ad- 
vances." The  French  Minister  also  offers 
the  view  that  the  present  government  of 
Turkey  should  not  feel  responsible  for  the 
tragedy  that  struck  the  Armenian  people 
some  60  years  ago. 

MORE  FALSEHOODS  BY  THE  TURKS 

On  the  same  page.  Le  Monde  featured  an 
article  by  Adnan  Bulak.  Turkey's  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Turkish  View."  and  with  the  title  "In  the 
Service  of  Outside  Interests.  "  In  this  article, 
the  Turkish  ambassador  emerges  in  the  role 
of  a  defense  attorney  as  he  tries  to  conceal 
the  cannibalism  of  the  Young  Turks.  He  dis- 
cusses the  necessity  for  the  relocation  of  Ar- 
menians from  the  border  areas  and  their  re- 
settlement in  Syria,  yet  conveniently  forgets 
to  let  his  French  readers  know  that  Adap'  sr 
and  Brousa.  Ankara  and  Malatia.  Kharpt  rt. 
Kay.seri.  Arapkir  and  Van  were  not  situated 
in  the  border  areas,  yet  were  subjected  to 
destructive  blows.  There  is  no  need  to  focus 
on  his  claims  which  have  no  sound  basis.  No 
one  expects  anything  more  than  that  from 
the  spokesmen  of  the  present  military 
junta.  Isn't  it  true  that,  as  stated  in  the 
May.  1983  issue  of  Vie  Ourviere.  a  French 
publication,  that  "the  present  repression  of 
Kurds  in  certain  areas  is  tantamount  to  an- 
other genocide?" 

These  ambassadors  and  their  cohorts 
must  be  reminded  that  in  1918.  1919.  cover- 
age and  evidence  appearing  in  Turkish  and 
American  newspapers  clearl.\'  recognizes  the 
true  history  of  the  events  of  the  tragic  past. 

As  early  as  September  1916.  at  the  conven- 
tion held  in  Constantinople  by  the  Ittihad 
parly,  discussed  were  the  abuses  by  certain 
officials  relative  to  the  deportation  of  Arme- 
nians. Talaat  and  his  associates  attempted 
to  portray  everything  in  light  of  the  Arme- 
nians' pro-Ru.ssian  stance,  the  uprising 
against  the  central  government  and  their 
cooperation  with  the  Russian  armies.  De- 
spite these  justifications,  the  .scope  of  the 
crime  was  so  overwhelming,  and  its  echo  to 
the  outside  world  so  far-reaching  that  the 
Convention  chose  to  note  the  excesses  com- 
mitted against  Armenians,  and  decided  to 
immediately  dispatch  investigative  commit- 
tees to  those  areas.  The  decision  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication,  prompted  by 
Talaat  Pasha,  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
nothing  but  falsehoods  and  called  'The 
Truth  of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Movement  and  the  Measures  Taken  by  the 
Government,  1916."  The  purpose  of  the 
publication  of  this  booklet  .served  only  to 
justify  the  actions  of  the  government.  Yet, 
at  the  end  of  1918,  soon  after  the  defeat  in 
World  War  I  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in- 
criminating documents  surfaced  right  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  Turkish  Parliament 
that  had  remained  sub.servient  to  the  mili- 
tary machine  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  in 
the  Turkish  press,  all  of  which  shed  light  on 
the  dark  phases  of  the  crime  committed. 
Subsequently,  certain  leaders  of  the  Young 
Turks  movement  were  brought  to  trial  at 
military  tribunals.  The  newspapers  of  No- 
vember and  December  of  1918  were  full  of 
articles  which  provided  a  wealth  of  evidence 
aimed  at  bringing  out  the  whole  truth.  Pub- 


lished in  the  Turkish  press  were  the  texts  of 
anti-Armenian  decrees  and  directives  issued 
by  Talaat.  Behaeddin  Shakir.  Nazim.  One  of 
these  clearly  said:  "Follow  to  the  T'  the 
orders  given  to  you  for  the  massacres  of  the 
Armenians.  "  (Jamanak,  November  12.  1918). 
In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  also  quoted 
an  poem  that  had  been  presented  as  an 
order  to  the  governors.  This  is  what  it  said: 

Let  m  weapon  fire. 

Let  no  soldier  do 

Let  no  Armenian  be  left 

Adults  be  butchered 

Young  maidens  be  selected 

Deport  the  remaining. 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
sorry  to  report  that  the  Senate's  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day  recognition  bill. 
Senate  Resolution  87,  introduced  by 
Senator  Tsongas.  and  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  also  met  a  legislative  roadblock, 
which  will  be  described  by  Senator 
TsoNGAS  later  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  such  State  Depart- 
ment misstatements  of  facts  were  why 
I,  along  with  Senator  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, introduced  last  year  a  biparti- 
san resolution  to  reaffirm  the  histori- 
cal realities  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide—Senate Resolution  241.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Stales  should  take  account  of 
the  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people. 
With  27  cospon.sors  on  this  measure 
and  additional  cosponsors  on  a  similar 
House  measure.  House  Resolution  171. 
let  us  give  notice  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Turkey 
that  our  voices  will  not  be  stilled. 

There  must  be  a  constant  struggle  to 
fight  against  these  efforts,  which  last 
year  included  a  letter  to  Members  of 
Congre.ss  from  the  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  urging  us  not  to 
speak  on  Martyrs  Day  because  com- 
memorating the  so-called  Armenian 
massacre,  would  have  a  ■potentially 
adver.se  impact  on  United  States-Turk- 
ish relations.  *  *  *  "  Such  threats  did 
not  stop  86  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  recognizing  Armenian  Mar- 
tyrs Day  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  historical  record 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  and  the  role 
of  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Government 
is  both  exhaustive  and  overwhelming. 
A  brief  review  of  that  history  will 
reveal  that,  in  1915,  the  distinguished 
U.S.  Amba-ssador  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  Henry  Morgenthau,  acting  on 
instructions  from  the  Secretaries  of 
State  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
Robert  Lansing,  organized  and  led  pro- 
tests by  all  nations,  among  them  Tur- 
key's allies,  over  what  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  referred  to  as  Turkey's 
program  of  "race  extermination." 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  tele- 
grammed  the  following  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  July  16,  1915: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 


progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  wrote  the 
following  in  his  book,  "Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  Story": 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race:  they  understood  this  well  and  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

So  wrote  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  in  1920,  the  Armenian 
genocide  was  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  resolution  which  read,  in 
part: 

The  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  reported  massacres 
and  other  atrocities  from  which  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  suffered. 

More  recently,  during  a  1979  U.N. 
debate  on  the  Armenian  genocide,  the 
United  States  voted  to  include  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  in  a  report  entitled 
'Study  of  the  Question  of  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  " 

On  April  30,  1981,  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  voted  unani- 
mously to  include  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  its  planned  memorial  to  victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

Former  President  Carter  said  in 
1978: 

.  .  .  (T)here  was  a  concerted  effort  made 
to  eliminate  all  the  Armenian  people.  .  .  . 

And,  in  a  proclamation  honoring  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust,  President 
Reagan  said  in  1981: 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it  .  .  .  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  record  of  historical  archives  and 
of  U.S.  policy  relative  to  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  clear— so  clear  that  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  what  blinds 
the  State  Department  to  the  historical 
facts  as  we  know  them  to  be. 

With  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
we  can  foresee  construction  of  a  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Washington,  in 
which  the  Armenian  genocide  will  be 
focused  on  and  remembered;  we  can 
foresee  passage  of  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  take  account  of  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people;  we  can  foresee 
passage  of  a  resolution  designating 
April  24,  1985—1  year  from  today— as  a 
national  day  of  remembrance  for  vic- 
tims of  genocide,  especially  the  1.5 
million  Armenian  martyrs,  without 
any  interference  from  the  State  De- 
partment; and  we  can  finally,  finally, 
foresee  Senate  ratification  of  the 
International  Genocide  Convention 
Treaty  in  order  to,  once  and  for  all. 


outlaw  the  crime  of  genocide.  I  might 
add  that  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Proxmire,  has  long  been 
the  leader  in  the  effort  to  win  passage 
of  this  treaty.  This  would  be  a  long- 
overdue  U.S.  commemorative  to  the 
killing  and  suffering  of  the  1.5  million 
Armenians  the  world  let  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  paper  written  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  Prof.  Rich- 
ard G.  Hovannisian  of  UCLA  at  the 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Pittsburgh 
last  year  entitled  "The  Armenian 
Case:  Toward  A  Just  Solution  "—which 
eloquently  and  scholarly  outlines  the 
steps  required  to  resolve  peacefully 
the  burning  issues  which  remain  unre- 
solved between  the  Armenian  people 
and  the  Turkish  Government— be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Armenian  Question:  In  Search  of  a 

Just  Solution 

(By  Richard  G.  Hovannisian) 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Armenian 
people  in  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  ear- 
lier in  this  century,  new  international  crisis 
and  conflicts  have  pushed  the  Armenian 
question  from  the  consciousness  of  most 
opinion  and  policy  making  bodies.  In  cases 
where  that  consciousness  has  been  sus- 
tained or  revived  because  of  special  circum- 
stances, policymakers  have  usually  deemed 
it  impolitic  to  address  the  issue,  although 
taking  care  .sometimes  to  lull  the  Armenians 
with  words  extolling  their  virtues  as  a 
proud,  industrious,  enduring,  honest  people. 

The  Armenians  and  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion are  still  remembered,  of  course,  by 
some  students  of  history  and  politics,  by 
some  well-read  individuals,  and  especially  by 
some  elder  citizens  who  recall  that  as  chil- 
dren they  made  Sunday  School  offerings  or 
else  were  forced  by  their  parents  to  clean 
their  plates  with  the  admonition.  "Remem- 
ber the  Starving  Armenians."  Yet.  the  ranks 
of  these  individuals  have  thinned  and  the 
public  today  is  largely  unaware  of  the  Arme- 
nians and  their  national  tragedy.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Armenians  have  not  tried  to 
keep  the  public  informed.  For  decades  the 
survivors  of  genocide  labored  in  a  score  of 
countries  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  to  build  new- 
churches  and  cultural  institutions  to  remind 
them  of  their  lost  homeland,  and  to  pre- 
serve new  generations  in  the  face  of  strong, 
external  assimilative  pre.ssures.  They 
mourned  their  dead  each  year  in  April,  the 
month  marking  the  beginning  of  the  depor- 
tations and  massacres  of  1915.  and  they 
wrote  petitions  to  public  officials,  govern- 
ments, and  international  bodies,  but  with- 
out significant,  tangible  results.  They 
learned  repeatedly  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  a  cause  had  little  to  do  with  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  concepts  of  politi- 
cal morality  and  justice. 

But  beginning  in  the  1970's,  an  unexpect- 
ed phenomenon  pushed  the  Armenian  name 
back  into  print  and  not  always  in  a  positive 
light— much  to  the  consternation  of  image- 
conscious  Armenians.  Coming  forth  with 
names  such  as  the  "Armenian  Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia"  and  the 
"Justice  Commandos  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide",  small,  clandestine  groups 
emerged  outside  the  established  Armenian 
community  and  initiated  a  course  of  politi- 


cal violence  against  Turkish  officials,  de- 
manding recognition  and  recompense  for 
the  Armenian  genocide  from  a  still  unre- 
pentant government.  Initially,  there  was 
doubt  that  the  perpetrators  were  actually 
Armenian,  but  recent  revelations  leave  little 
room  for  doubt. 

All  indications  point  to  a  decade  of  in- 
creased confrontation  and  bloodshed  unless 
men  of  good  will  and  particularly  the  two 
most  interested  parties,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  Armenian  people,  move  to 
ease  tension  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  dia- 
logue. During  the  first  half  century  after 
the  genocide,  successive  Turkish  govern- 
ments tried  to  remain  silent  or  simply  to  dis- 
miss the  massacres.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  apparent  change  in  strategy.  The  Arme- 
nian challenges,  rather  than  causing  the 
Turkish  government  to  cease  attempts  to 
conceal  the  horrendous  skeleton  in  its 
closet,  seem  to  have  prompted  an  even  more 
adamant  stand,  as  well  as  an  active  counter- 
campaign  of  denial,  refutation,  and  vilifica- 
tion. One  may  conjecture  that  Turkish 
strategists  believe  that  the  ability  to  reject 
Armenian  claims  for  a  few  more  decades  will 
be  rewarded  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
Armenian  question. 

After  all,  time  will  have  pushed  the  geno- 
cide into  a  previous  century,  all  the  eyewit- 
nesses and  survivors  will  have  pa.ssed  from 
the  scene,  and  the  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren of  the  survivors  will  have 
been  engulfed  by  assimilation  with  increas- 
ing rapidity.  Yet.  such  calculations  would  be 
fraught  with  great  risks  and  grave  conse- 
quences, not  excluding  violent  upheaval 
before  such  an  end  were  achieved.  Converse- 
ly, for  the  Armenians,  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  as  they  continue  to  be  denied 
self-determination  and  are  faced  with  cul- 
tural disintegration  and  loss  of  national 
identity. 

Hence,  it  must  be  asked.  Is  there  a  reason- 
able, pacific  an.swer  to  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion? Is  there  room  for  a  dialogue?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  interested  sides  can  face  a 
tragic,  burning  historical  event  and  deal 
with  it?  Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  obses- 
sion of  one  side  with  the  past  and  the  obses- 
sion of  the  other  side  with  the  denial  of  the 
past?  Or  must  the  future  be  abandoned  to 
extremism  and  unbridled  violence? 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  in  this  connection  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Armenian  history.  Al- 
though tracing  their  lineage,  according  to 
epical-biblical  traditions,  to  Noah,  whose 
ark  was  said  to  have  rested  on  Mount 
Ararat,  the  Armenian  people  actually 
passed  through  a  long  era  of  formation  and 
emerged  as  a  nation  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  in  the  great  highlands  be- 
tween the  Caspian.  Black,  and  Mediterrane- 
an Seps.  in  an  area  now  referred  to  as  East- 
ern Anatolia  and  Transcaucasia,  on  both 
sides  of  the  current  Soviet-Turkish  frontier. 
For  the  next  two  thousand  years,  they  were 
led  by  their  kings,  nobles,  and  patriarchs, 
sometimes  independently  and  often  under 
the  sway  of  powerful,  neighboring  empires 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Located  on  per- 
haps the  most  strategic  and  coveted  cross- 
roads of  the  ancient  and  medieval  worlds, 
the  Armenians  not  only  managed  to  survive 
and  thrive  but  also  to  develop  a  rich,  dis- 
tinctive culture  by  maintaining  a  delicate 
balance  between  Orient  and  Occident. 

As  the  first  people  to  adopt  Christianity 
as  the  state  religion,  in  about  301  A.D..  the 
Armenians  were  often  persecuted  for  their 
faith  by  fanatic  invaders  and  alien  over- 
lords. By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  last  Armenian  kingdom  had  collapsed. 
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the  nobility  had  been  decimated  in  constant 
warfare,  and  the  Armenian  plateau  had 
fallen  under  foreign  subjugation.  Most  of 
the  country  ultimately  came  under  Otto- 
man Turkish  rule,  while  the  eastern  sector 
came  first  under  Persian  and  then  in  the 
nineteenth  century  under  Russian  domin- 
ion. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  pressed  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Armenians  were  included  in  a  mul- 
tinational and  multireligious  realm,  but  as  a 
Christian  minority  they  had  to  endure  offi- 
cial discrimination  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship. Inequality,  including  special  taxes,  the 
inadmissibility  of  legal  testimony,  and  the 
prohibition  on  bearing  arms,  was  the  price 
paid  to  maintain  their  religion  and  sense  of 
community.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
were  not  prosperous  merchants,  traders, 
and  a.tisans  throughout  the  empire,  even 
though  most  of  the  Armenian  population 
remained  rooted  in  its  historic  homeland, 
becoming,  for  the  most  part,  tenant  farmers 
or  share-croppers  under  a  dominant  Muslim 
feudal-military  elite. 

Despite  their  disabilities,  the  Armenians 
lived  in  relative  peace  so  long  as  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  strong  and  expanding.  But 
as  the  Ottoman  administrative,  financial, 
and  military  structure  crumbled  under  in- 
terna! corruption  and  external  European 
challenges  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  intolerance  and  exploitation  in- 
creased, contributing  to  rebellions  among 
the  Christain  peoples  of  the  Balkans  who 
won  their  freedom  from  the  Turks  with 
some  European  support.  The  Armenian  situ- 
ation, however,  was  different.  Armenia  was 
located  far  to  the  east,  and  nearly  half  of 
the  Armenian  population  lived  in  areas  out- 
side their  historic  provinces.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Armenian  aspirations  were 
directed  toward  egalitarian  reforms  and  civil 
rights— that  is.  change  within  the  system. 
The  articulation  of  Armenian  programs  or 
reform,  however,  came  at  a  time  of  height- 
ened anarchy  and  oppression.  Marauding 
nomadic  tribal  groups  spread  havoc 
throughout  the  region,  the  central  govern- 
ment becoming  unable  or  unwilling  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  family,  home,  and 
property. 

And  each  time  the  European  Powers  at- 
tempted to  intercede  for  their  own  reasons, 
the  Armenians  suffered  still  greater  perse- 
cution. In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid 
II.  1876-1909.  countless  thousands  were 
massacred  in  pogroms  intended  to  intimi- 
date the  Armenians  and  discourage  them 
from  seeking  European  intercession  or 
trying  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Balkan 
Christians.  Despairing  of  legal  reforms, 
some  Armenians  began  to  organize  resist- 
ance groups  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
these  nascent  revolutionary  societies  was 
limited  in  fact  of  the  sultan's  mechanisms 
for  suppression. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
Armenians,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
minority  group,  rejoiced  at  the  Young  Turk 
revolution  in  1908.  which  ushered  in  consti- 
tutional government  and  a  year  later  .sent 
AbdulHamid  into  exile.  It  was  a  time  of  op- 
timism. Liberty  and  constitution  were  in  the 
air.  It  was  believed  that  the  new  leaders  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  committed  to 
.saving  the  realm  through  liberal  reforms 
and  the  extension  of  equality  to  all  Otto- 
man subjects  regardless  of  religion  and  na- 
tionality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and.  for  the 
Armenians.       tragic      metamorphoses      in 


modern  history  was  the  process  from  1908 
to  1914  in  which  the  seemingly  liberal,  egali- 
tarian Young  Turks  were  transformed  into 
xenophobic  nationalists  bent  on  creating  a 
new  order  and  eliminating  the  Armenian 
question  by  eliminating  the  Armenian 
people.  Taken  advantage  of  by  the  Europe- 
an powers  and  courted  by  Kaiserian  Germa- 
ny, the  Turkish  government  was  seized  in 
1913  by  Young  Turk  extremists,  who  were 
drawn  to  the  newly  articulated  ideology  of 
Turkism.  The  exclusivist  principles  of  Turk- 
ism  were  to  supplant  the  goal  of  Ottoman- 
ism  and  give  justification  to  violent,  brutal 
means  to  transform  a  multinational,  multi- 
religious  realm  into  a  homogeneous  state 
based  on  the  concept  of  one  nation— one 
people.  According  to  Helen  Fein.  "Account- 
ing for  Genocide."  "The  victims  of  twenti- 
eth-century premeditated  genocide— the 
Jews,  the  Gypsies,  the  Armenians— were 
murdered  in  order  to  fulfill  the  states 
design  for  a  new  order  .  .  .  War  was  used  in 
both  cases  to  transform  the  nation  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ruling  elite's  formula  by  elimi- 
nating groups  conceived  of  as  alien,  enemies 
by  definition." 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  indeed 
placed  the  Armenians  in  extreme  jeopardy, 
since  their  lands  and  people  were  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rus.so-Turkish  frontier 
and  would  become  the  inevitable  victims  in 
any  military  action  in  that  region.  But  the 
Turkish  dictatorship  headed  by  Minister  of 
War  Enver  and  Minister  of  Interior  Talaal 
had  already  committed  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  war  against  Russia  in  .secret  trea- 
ties with  Germany.  Yet  Enver's  anticipated 
swift  victory  in  Transcaucasia  was  not  at- 
tained and.  failing  miserably  in  the  winter 
campaign  of  1914-1915.  he  slipped  back  into 
the  capital  in  humiliation,  although  claim- 
ing impressive  military  succe,s.ses.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  campaign,  together  with  the 
Allied  landings  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  may  have  eliminated  any 
remaining  hesitation  to  execute  the  plan  to 
remove  the  Armenian  population  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 

Claiming  that  the  Armenians  were  un- 
trustworthy, that  they  could  offer  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  imminent  nationwide  rebellion. 
Minister  of  Interior  Talaat  Pasha  ordered 
their  deportation  from  the  war  zones  to  re- 
location centers— actually  the  deserts  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  And  in  fact  the  Ar- 
menians were  driven  out.  not  only  from  the 
war  zones,  but  from  the  width  and  breadth 
of  the  empire,  except  Constantinople  (Istan- 
bul) and  Smyrna  < Izmir),  where  foreign  dip- 
lomats and  merchants  were  concentrated. 
The  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  put  in  motion. 
Armenians  serving  in  the  Ottoman  armies 
had  already  been  segregated  into  unarmed 
labor  battalions  and  were  now  taken  out  in 
batches  and  murdered.  Of  the  remaining 
population,  the  adult  and  teenage  males 
were,  as  a  pattern,  swiftly  .separated  from 
the  deportation  caravans  and  killed  outright 
under  the  direction  of  the  gendarmerie, 
young  turk  agents,  and  bandit  and  nomadic 
groups  prepared  for  the  task.  The  greatest 
torment  was  reserved  for  the  women  and 
children  who  were  driven  for  weeks  over 
mountains  and  deserts,  often  dehumanized 
by  being  stripped  naked  and  repeatedly 
preyed  upon  and  abused.  Many  took  their 
own  and  their  children's  lives  by  flinging 
themselves  from  cliffs  and  into  rivers  rather 
than  prolonging  their  humiliation  and  tor- 
ment. 

In  this  manner  an  entire  nation  melted 
away  and  the  Armenian  people  was  effec- 


tively eliminated  from  its  homelands  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  Of  the  survi- 
vors and  refugees  scattered  throughout  the 
Arab  provinces  and  Transcaucasia,  thou- 
sands more  were  to  die  of  starvation,  epi- 
demic, and  exposure,  and  even  the  memory 
of  the  nation  was  intended  for  obliteration 
as  churches  and  monuments  were  desecrat- 
ed and  small  children,  snatched  from  their 
parents,  were  renamed  and  farmed  out  to  be 
raised  as  Tutks.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  de- 
scribed the  process  as  "The  Blackest  Page 
of  Modern  History'  ,  whereas  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  that  time  wrote; 
"When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race;  they  understood  this  well.  and.  in  their 
conversations  with  me.  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact."  Mor- 
genthau  continued. 

"I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  in  an  American  publication.  What- 
ever crimes  the  most  perverted  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  whatever 
refinements  of  persecutions  and  injustice 
the  most  deba.sed  imagination  can  conceive, 
became  the  daily  misfortunes  of  this  devot- 
ed people.  I  am  confident  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  contains  no  such 
horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great  mas.sa- 
cres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  .seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915." 

While  the  decimation  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
persons  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
during  the  Nazi  regime  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry later  each  had  particular  and  unique  fea- 
tures, historians  and  .sociologists  who  have 
pioneered  the  field  of  victimology  have 
drawn  .some  startling  parallels.  These  in- 
clude the  perpetration  of  genocide  under 
the  cover  of  a  major  international  conflict, 
thus  minimizing  the  po.ssibility  of  external 
intervention:  conception  of  the  plan  by  a 
monolithic  and  megalomanic  regime;  es- 
pou.sal  of  an  ideology  giving  purpose  and 
justification  to  chauvinism,  racism,  and  in- 
tolerance toward  elements  resisting  or 
deemed  unworthy  of  assimilation;  imposi- 
tion of  strict  party  discipline  and  .secrecy 
during  the  period  of  preparation;  formation 
of  extralegal  special  armed  forces  to  ensure 
the  rigorous  execution  of  the  operation; 
provocation  of  public  hostility  toward  the 
victim  group  and  ascribing  to  it  the  very  ex- 
cesses to  which  it  would  be  subject;  certain- 
ty of  the  vulnerability  of  the  intended  prey 
(demonstrated  in  the  Armenian  case  in  the 
previous  general  massacres  of  1894-1896  and 
1909),  exploitation  of  advances  in  mechani- 
zation and  communication  (the  telegraph) 
to  achieve  unprecedented  means  of  control, 
coordination,  and  thoroughness;  and  use  of 
sanctions  such  as  promotions  and  the  incen- 
tive to  loot,  plunder,  and  vent  passions  with- 
out restraint  or,  conversely,  the  dismissal 
and  punishment  of  reluctant  officials  and 
the  intimidation  of  persons  who  might  con- 
sider harboring  members  of  the  victim 
group. 

In  the  West,  the  Armenian  genocide 
evoked  .sentiments  of  sympathy  and  out- 
rage. The  Allied  Powers  declared  collective- 
ly. "In  view  of  this  new  crime  of  Turkey 
against  humanity  and  civilization,  the  Allied 
Governments  make  known  publicly  that 
they  will  hold  all  members  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  as  well  as  those  officials  who 


have  participated  in  these  massacres,  per- 
sonnally  responsible."  French  officials 
echoed  British  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George's  view  that  after  the  war  the  peace 
settlement  should  guarantee  "the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Armenian  valleys  forever  from 
the  bloody  misrule  with  which  they  had 
been  stained  by  the  infamies  of  the  Turk." 
In  the  United  States  the  hand  of  charity 
was  extended  across  the  ocean,  to  keep  alive 
as  many  of  the  survivors  as  po.ssible  and  to 
help  the  Armenian  people  escape  complete 
obliteration.  Leaders  of  both  parties  and  all 
branches  of  government  called  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  survivors  to  their  ancestral 
lands  and  the  safeguarding  of  their  collec- 
tive existence,  whereas  President  Wilson's 
celebrated  Fourteen  Points  offered  the  Ar- 
menians "an  undoubted  security  of  life  and 
absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  au- 
tonomous development." 

This.  too.  was  the  attitude  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  which  declared  at  its 
opening  in  January  1919.  that  because  of 
Turkish  misgovernment  and  massacres,  Ar- 
menia and  the  Arab  provinces  would  be 
completely  severed  from  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  pleading  the  case  of  the  defeated 
empire,  the  new  Turkish  prime  minister 
tried  to  deflect  the  guilt  by  pointing  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  small  clique  that  had 
perverted  the  government,  admitting  none- 
theless that  there  had  occurred  "misdeeds 
which  are  such  as  to  make  the  con,science  of 
mankind  shudder  forever.  "  In  reply,  the 
Allied  Powers,  drawing  attention  to  the 
massacres  "whose  calculated  atrocity  equals 
or  exceeds  anything  in  recorded  history," 
rejected  any  attempt  to  minimize  or  circum- 
vent the  crime.  Sent  out  from  Paris  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  the  Armenian  prov- 
inces. American  Major  General  James  G. 
Harbord  confirmed  that  "mutilization,  vio- 
lation, torture,  and  death  have  left  their 
haunting  memories  in  a  hundred  beautiful 
Armenian  valleys,  and  the  traveler  in  that 
region  is  seldom  free  from  the  evidence  of 
this  most  colossal  crime  of  all  the  ages  ". 

Yet.  ironically,  despite  all  the  words  and 
evidence,  the  '■con,science  of  mankind"  did 
not  shudder  for  long  before  this  'most  co- 
lossal crime  of  all  the  ages.  "  It  is  true  that 
in  1920  the  Allies  finally  impo.sed  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  upon  the  sultan's  govern- 
ment, creating  on  paper  a  moderately  sized 
united  Armenian  republic,  but,  recoiling 
from  the  burdens  of  the  world  war.  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  and  the  United  States 
proved  unwilling  to  shoulder  the  moral  and 
material  responsibilities  to  execute  the 
peace  and  to  restore  the  Armenian  people  to 
their  homeland  and  help  them  build  a  free 
nation.  Rather,  after  the  successful  rise  and 
consolidation  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
movement  under  Mustafa  Kemal.  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  bowed  to  political,  economic, 
and  military  expediency  in  the  treaties  of 
Lausanne  in  1923  and  turned  away  from  the 
miserable  Armenians  and  the  Armenian 
question.  The  refugees  were  barred  from  re- 
turning home,  and,  except  for  those  who 
settled  in  the  small  Armenian  state  that  had 
been  created  in  Transcaucasia  in  1918  and 
(forcibly)  sovietized  in  1920,  remained  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Middle  East,  Europe, 
and  America. 

The  passage  of  time  and  the  strategic  geo- 
political position  assigned  to  Turkey  in  the 
calculations  of  the  world  powers  further  re- 
moved the  Armenian  issue  from  the  realm 
of  international  diplomacy.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  politicans,  correspondents,  and  aca- 
demics lost  interest  in  the  Armenians— per- 
haps  the   fate   of   most   losers   in   history. 


Some  gradually  began  to  rationalize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  within  its 
given  boundaries  by  tending  to  rationalize 
the  events  that  had  led  to  this  eventuality. 
Whether  because  of  naivete,  assumed  objec- 
tivity, or  .self  interests,  a  few  even  intro- 
duced the  adjectives  "alleged"  and  "as.sert- 
ed"  in  reference  to  the  Armenian  massacres, 
even  though  their  own  newspaper  files  and 
national  archives  were  replete  with  the  awe- 
some evidence  of  the  systematic  annihila- 
tion. Perhaps  Adolf  Hitler  had  good  cause  in 
1939  to  declare,  according  to  the  Nuremberg 
trial  transcripts.  "Who.  after  all.  speaks 
today  of  the  extermination  of  the  Armeni- 
ans. " 

But  unlike  the  Armenian  case,  the  atroc- 
ities of  World  War  II  did  not  pass  unrequit- 
ed, nor  have  they  been  allowed  to  blur  in 
public  awareness  and  international  rela- 
tions. Hundreds  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  against  humanity  were  brought  to 
trial  and  punished,  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  while  denouncing  and  disas- 
sociating itself  from  the  erstwhile  Nazi 
regime,  nonetheless  accepted  the  burden  of 
collective  guilt  and  made  recompense  to  the 
survivors,  the  families  of  the  murdered  mil- 
lions, and  the  governments  having  a  special 
relationship  with  the  victimized  groups.  By 
contrast,  the  Ankara  government  has,  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  refu.sed  to  acknowledge  the  crimi- 
nal actions  taken  against  the  Armenian 
people.  Perhaps  it  is  the  strength  of  the 
moral  claims  against  Turkey  that  has  made 
that  government  all  the  more  unwilling  to 
accept  tho.se  claims,  afraid  that  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  major  historical  transgression 
could  then  lead  to  pressures  to  make  repara- 
tions and  possibly  even  partial  territorial 
restitution. 

In  recent  years,  therefore,  the  Ankara 
government,  aroused  by  renewed  efforts  of 
the  dispersed  Armenian  communities  to 
challenge  the  erasure  of  the  Armenian  case, 
has  intensified  efforts  to  keep  the  i.s.suc 
from  again  becoming  a  topic  of  internation- 
al diplomacy  or  even  from  being  mentioned 
in  international  bodies. 

A  concerted  high  level  campaign  was 
launched  to  expunge  only  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  Armenian  massacres  in  a  United 
Nations'  subcommission  draft  report.  Turk- 
ish academic  personnel  and  institutions  and 
a  few  non-Turkish  academics  have  been 
used  to  give  a  .scholarly  .semblance  to  the  re- 
grettable goal  to  deny  and  ob.scurc  the  geno- 
cide. Strong  diplomatic  pressures  and  mili- 
tary considerations  have  been  employed  in 
attempts  to  prevent  the  erection  of  Armeni- 
an memorials,  the  participation  of  foreign 
dignitaries  at  Armenian  commemorative  ob- 
servances, the  preparation  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  media  productions  relating 
to  the  genocide,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Ar- 
menian experience  in  the  Holocaust 
Mu.seum  being  planned  for  Washington. 
DC. 

Speaking  before  the  Los  Angeles  World 
Affairs  Council  in  November.  1982.  Turki.sh 
Ambassador  Sukru  Elekdag.  declared:  "The 
accusations  that  Ottoman  Turks,  sixty-five 
years  ago.  during  World  War  I.  perpetrated 
systematic  massacre  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation in  Turkey,  to  annihilate  them  and  to 
seize  their  homeland,  is  totally  baseless."' 
And  a  recent  Turkish  publication  from 
Washington.  D.C..  entitled  "Setting  the 
Record  Straight  on  Armenian  Propaganda 
Against  Turkey"  begins  as  follows:  "In 
recent  years  claims  have  been  made  by  some 
Armenians  in  Europe.  America,  and  else- 
where that  the  Armenians  suffered  terrible 


misrule  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Such 
claims  are  absurd."  A  few  pages  later,  we 
read:  "There  was  no  genocide  committed 
against  the  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  before  or  during  World  War  1.  No 
genocide  was  planned  or  ordered  by  the 
Ottoman  government  and  no  genocide  was 
carried  out.  Recent  scholarly  research  has 
discovered  that  the  stories  of  massacres 
were  in  fact  largely  invented  by  Armenian 
nationalist  leaders  in  Paris  and  London 
during  World  War  I  and  spread  throughout 
the  world  through  the  British  intelligence." 
One  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  whose  own  ar- 
chives contain  voluminous  materials  on  the 
deportations  and  massacres,  will  find  it  ex- 
pedient tacitly  to  foster  this  type  of  falsifi- 
cation by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  such 
publications  with  thanks  or  by  maintaining 
a  telling  silence.  It  is  no  novelty  that  expedi- 
ency frequently  reigns  over  morality  in  poli- 
tics, but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  al.so  no  nov- 
elty that  humanitarians  and  statesmen 
must  strive  toward  truth  and  justice. 

Is  there  any  .solution  to  this  problem  or  is 
there  only  the  prospect  of  heightened  frus- 
tration. increa.sed  extremism,  and  explosive 
confrontation?  I  cannot  be  very  optimistic. 
Yet.  the  narrowest  avenues  of  hope  cannot 
be  abandoned,  and  the  Turkish  government 
should  be  assisted  in  seeing  that  its  own  na- 
tional interests  require  a  mitigation  of  its 
adamant  position.  The  public,  loo,  such  as 
this  very  audience,  must  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand that  this  and  like  issues  are  not 
just  old  world  feuds  and  smoldering  ancient 
animosities  having  no  bearing  on  today's  re- 
alities. They  are  fundamental  matters  of  na- 
tional conduct  and  human  rights. 

What  is  it  that  the  Armenians  seek?  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  various  gradations  in  their 
desiderata,  so  let  me  read  what  the  most  po- 
litically-active and  strongly-nationalistic 
groups  say: 

"1.  The  toleration  of  genocide  and  its  ac- 
ceptance as  a  solution"  to  any  problem 
leads  only  to  its  repeated  use,  just  as  the 
world's  indifference  to  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide and  its  aftermath  led  Hitler  to  cite  it  as 
a  precedent  and  justification  for  his  own 
crimes.  The  use  of  Genocide  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  by  any  nation  at 
any  time,  is  a  crime  against  all  Humanity, 
and  it  must  be  universally  condemned. 
There  can  be  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
Genocide,  and  the  genocidist  state  should  be 
denied  the  territorial,  material,  or  political 
fruits  of  Genocide. 

"2.  The  Eastern  provinces  of  what  is  today 
called  Turkey  had  been  Armenian  lands  for 
two  thousand  years  before  the  Turkish 
armies  even  entered  that  part  of  the  world. 
Despite  the  murder  and  expulsion  of  the 
proprietor  Armenian  population,  these  ter- 
ritories remain  no  less  Armenian  today  and 
must  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owners,  the 
Armenian  people. 

"3.  As  long  as  Armenians  remain  in  forced 
exile  from  their  ancestral  heartland,  subject 
to  cultural  assimilation  and  often  more 
direct  pressures  and  as  long  as  the  handful 
of  Armenians  remaining  in  Turkey  are  har- 
assed into  cultural  oblivion,  then  the  genoei- 
dal  act  initiated  in  1915  continues.  It  will 
cease  only  when  Armenians  again  occupy 
their  own  lands  and  control  their  own  desti- 
ny ". 

Many  would  regard  the.se  demands  as 
being  maximalist,  and  would,  through  dis- 
cussion and  compromise,  stand  at  intermedi- 
ate positions.  Indeed,  the  one  demand  that 
is  shared  universally  by  Armenians  of  all 
walks  of  life  and  at  all  stages  of  accultura- 
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tion  is  for  an  admission  of  wrongdoing  and 
the  extension  of  recognition  and  dignity  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims  whose 
very  memory  the  Turkish  authorities  and 
the  rationalizing  revisionists  would  elimi- 
nate. Underlying  the  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  Armenian  question  is  the  word  ■dia- 
logue". It  is  in  dialogue  that  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  difficult  process  aimed  at  ulti- 
mate resolution  might  be  achieved.  It  is  not 
a  step  without  serious  risks,  and  it  requires 
enormous  courage. 

The  Turkish  government  should  be  en- 
couraged by  its  friends  and  allies  to  take  the 
necessary  first  step  toward  the  initiation  of 
dialogue.  The  enervating  and  harmful  mal- 
aise of  Armeno-Turkish  alienation  can  and 
must  be  surmounted.  Every  person  present 
can  assist  in  that  reconciliation  through 
concern  for  the  truth  and  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples to  live  beyond  the  specter  or  genocide 
and  cultural  oblivion.  Yet,  until  the  elusive, 
auspicious  step  toward  reconciliation  is  ac- 
tually taken,  the  Armenian  people  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  reiterate  time  and  again 
George  Santayanas  admonition.  'Those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  relive  it  ", 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  paper  written 
and  delivered  by  Hagop  Martin  Deran- 
ian,  D.D.S..  of  Worcester.  MA,  at  the 
Armenian  Rugs  Society  Symposium  in 
New  York  in  1982  entitled  Calvin 
Coolidge  and  the  Armenian  Orphan 
Rug'— a  moving  story  of  how  400  Ar- 
menian orphan  girls  in  Lebanon,  vic- 
tims of  the  genocide,  wove  a  beautiful 
oriental  rug  which  was  presented  to 
President  Coolidge  as  a  symbol  of 
thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  help  relieve  the  suffering  of 
sur%'ivors  of  the  genocide— be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  the  Armenian  Orphan 
Rug 
I  Hagop  Martin  Deranian.  D.D.S.) 

A  shy.  silent.  New  England  Republican. 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  led  the  United 
States  during  the  boisterous  jazz  age  of  the 
Roaring  1920s. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  which 
stimulated  carefree  behavior  and  a  craving 
for  entertainment.  The  nations  'flaming 
youth"  featured  in  the  novels  of  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  set  the  pace.  Motion  pictures 
began  to  talk  with  Al  Jolson  starring  in 
"The  Jazz  Singer."  America  defied  Prohibi- 
tion and  gangsters  grew  rich  by  bootlegging 
liquor.  A  popular  song  summed  up  the 
whole  era— "Ain't  We  Got  Fun?" 

Coolidge  was  the  sixth  vice  president  to 
become  President  upon  the  death  of  a  Chief 
Executive.  Coolidge  was  vacationing  on  his 
fathers  farm  in  Vermont  when  President 
Warren  G.  Harding  died  in  1923. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  3.  1923.  by 
the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  the  elder  Coo- 
lidge, a  notary  public,  administered  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  dining  room.  After  that. 
I*resident  Coolidge  went  back  to  bed— and 
slept.  Years  afterward,  when  asked  to  recall 
his  first  thoughts  in  becoming  President,  he 
replied— "I  thought  I  could  swing  it."  Time 
proved  that  he  was  right. 

In  November  1924.  Coolidge  was  elected  to 
a  full  four  year  term.  He  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity and  people  cherished  him  for  having 


the  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  His  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  was  based  on  his  dry  wit 
and  robust  common  sense.  He  issued  few  un- 
necessary public  statements  and  rarely 
wasted  a  word,  even  sitting  silently  through 
official  dinners.  At  one  social  affair  in 
Washington,  a  woman  told  him  she  had  bet 
that  she  could  get  more  than  two  words  out 
of  him.  Coolidge  dryly  replied,  "You  lose." 

By  utter  and  stark  contrast,  a  half  world 
away  from  America  in  what  we  call  Lebanon 
today,  the  life  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  mission- 
ary. Jacob  Kuenzler.  was  destined  to  touch 
that  of  President  Coolidge  through  the  in- 
termediacy  of  an  oriental  rug  woven  by  des- 
titute Armenian  orphan  girls. 

"Papa"  Kuenzler  or  Dr.  Kuenzler.  as  he 
was  known,  was  not  really  a  doctor.  A  native 
of  Switzerland,  he  found  his  vocation  as  a 
young  man  with  the  Brother  Deacons,  a 
Protestant  Nursing  Order.  He  joined  a  mis- 
sion in  Urfa.  Turkey  in  1895  and  served  the 
Armenian  community  in  Turkey  for  25 
years  during  those  appalling  years. 

In  the  early  1920's.  the  Kuenzlers  began 
work  for  the  Near  East  Relief  Organization. 
They  helped  evacuate  thousands  of  Armeni- 
an orphans  from  Turkey  to  the  relative  se- 
curity of  Syria.  In  the  beautiful  village  of 
Ghazir.  high  up  in  the  mountains  about  40 
miles  north  of  Beirut,  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  a  large  number  of  Armenian  girls 
in  an  old  monastery. 

During  the  summer  of  1923.  a  young  Ar- 
menian lad  appeared  asking  for  work.  He 
had  been  a  student  at  the  German  orphan- 
age in  Urfa  where  he  had  learned  how"  to 
dye  wool.  For  some  time.  "Papa"  Kuenzler 
nurtured  the  idea  of  starting  a  rug  factory 
in  Ghazir  where  the  girls  could  learn  the  art 
of  weaving  rugs.  He  estimated  that  a  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
initial  expenses  of  buying  materials  and  of 
setting  up  a  few  looms  in  one  of  the  houses 
that  the  orphanage  was  renting.  He  wrote 
of  his  plans  to  the  Near  East  Relief  head- 
quarters, which  was  spending  ten  dollars  a 
month  for  the  care  of  each  of  his  orphans. 
Instead  of  a  thousand  dollars,  headquarters 
sent  him  four  hundred,  which  disappointed 
him  but  which  did  not  discourage  him.  With 
only  two  looms  he  started  what  he  called 
the  Ghazir  Rug  Factory." 

It  soon  became  a  flourishing  enterprise 
with  the  number  of  looms  increasing  first  to 
twenty  and  finally  to  a  hundred.  Eventually 
a  thousand  girls  learned  to  weave  rugs  and 
four  hundred  of  these  were  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency.  The  original  capital 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  grew  to  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

"Papa"  conceived  the  idea  that  his  girls 
should  weave  a  large  rug  and  present  it  as  a 
gift  to  The  White  House  in  recognition  of 
the  help  which  the  American  people  had 
given  to  the  Armenian  orphans.  A  large 
loom  was  set  up  for  a  so-called  "Isphahan" 
rug.  measuring  twenty-three  square  meters 
and  containing  four  and  a  half  million 
knots.  Four  hundred  girls,  working  in  turns, 
spent  many  months  on  its  completion.  It 
was  then  sent  to  Washington. 

The  presentation  of  the  rug  was  promi- 
nently reported  in  the  December  3.  1925 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  under  the 
heading:  "President  Receives  Rug  Woven  by 
Orphans  of  Near  East  and  Praises  Work  on 
Relief.' 


'  I  am  indebted  to  Ida  Alamuddin.  the  Kuenzler's 
daughter,  whose  book.  "Papa  Kuenzler  and  the  Ar- 
menians" records  the  story  of  the  Ghazir  Rug  Fac- 
tory 


"A  committee  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
today  presented  to  President  Coolidge  at 
the  White  House  one  Isphahan  rug  woven 
for  him  by  Armenian  orphans  in  the  Near 
East  Relief  Orphanage  in  Syria,  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  America's  part  in 
preserving  their  lives.  An  inscription  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  rug  reads:  "Made  by  Ar- 
menian girls  in  the  Ghazir.  Syria  orphanage 
of  the  Near  East  Relief  and  presented  as  a 
Golden  Rule  token  of  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.'  " 

"The  presentation  was  made  by  John  H. 
Finley.  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Near  'East 
Relief,  who.  in  his  speech  said: 

"Mr.  President:  Your  words  as  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Golden  Rule  Sunday  last  year 
have  gone  out  into  all  the  earth,  as  the  lines 
of  which  the  Psalmist  spoke.  They  have 
been  especially  appreciated  by  the  orphan 
children  back  in  the  lands  which  we  think 
of  as  the  cradle  or  our  civilization.  Many 
grateful  responses  have  come.  But  the  most 
impressive  is  this  beautiful  rug  which  the 
children  in  the  orphanage  in  the  Lebanons 
have  made  for  you.  It  seems  to  have  in  it 
memories  of  the  trees  and  birds  and  beasts 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

"They  began  work  on  it  as  soon  as  your 
sympathetic  words  reach  them.  As  only  four 
girls  could  work  at  one  time  at  the  loom, 
they  have  been  ten  months  making  it  and  it 
has  reached  here  just  in  time  for  the 
Golden  Rule  Sunday  this  year." 

"What  a  task  it  was  is  to  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  they  tied  4.404.247  knots  in  iU 
making.  But  it  was  a  labor  of  love.  They 
have  tied  into  it  the  gratitude  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  to  you  and  to  Amer- 
ica. And  what  they  have  tied  into  it  will 
never  be  untied." 

"It  is  sent  to  adorn  the  dearest  of  our  tem- 
ples, the  White  House  of  our  President.  " 

In  reply.  President  Coolidge  tonight  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Finley. 

White  House.  December  4.  1925. 

"My  Dear  Dr.  Finley:  The  beautiful  rug 
woven  by  the  children  in  the  orphanage  in 
the  Lebanons  has  been  received.  This,  their 
expression  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  this  country  for  their  aid, 
is  accepted  by  me  as  a  token  of  their  good- 
will to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
have  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Near  East 
Relief.  Will  you  be  good  enought  to  extend 
to  these  orphans  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  vast  number  of  our  citizens  whose 
generosity  this  labor  of  love  is  intended  to 
acknowledge.  The  rug  has  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  White  House,  where  it  will  be  a  daily 
symbol  of  good-will  on  earth. 

"Thank  you.  Dr.  Finley.  for  your  .services 
in  making  this  presentation  and  for  the  sen- 
timent which  went  with  it. 

"Most  sincerely  yours. 

Calvin  Coolidge." 

The  story  does  not  end  there.  Some  of  the 
young  girls  who  want  the  rug  were  brought 
to  America  to  work  at  a  loom  as  a  demon- 
stration during  the  Sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  United  States 
in  1926. 

The  Department  of  Missions  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  arranged  for  the  girls  to 
shake  hands  with  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  1926.  It  must  have  been  an  intensely 
emotional  meeting,  as  is  this  whole  matter 
of  the  Ghazir  Rug.  Afterward,  the  following 
letter  was  sent  to  the  President's  Secretary 
by  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Ernhardt: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  arrang- 
ing an  interview  with  the  President  on 
Thursday  last.  You  may  assure  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  our  appreciation  of  his  kindness.  I 
suppose  this  interview  differed  from  the  or- 
dinary one.  in  that  he  was  permitted  to 
show  his  native  kindness  to  little  children, 
and  thus  give  pleasure,  rather  than  if  the 
occaision  demanded  that  he  meet  visitors  in 
order  to  cater  to  the  vanity  of  man." 

The  Near  East  Relief  was  an  American  act 
of  compassion.  When  asked  to  intervene, 
the  German  Ambassador  to  Turkey  said  to 
the  American  Ambassador.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  "The  United  States  is  apparently  the 
only  country  that  takes  much  interest  in 
the  Armenians.  Your  Missionaries  are  their 
friends  and  your  people  have  constituted 
themselves  their  guardians.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  helping  them  is  therefore  an  Ameri- 
can matter." 

Near  East  Relief  was  one  of  the  largest 
philanthropic  expeditions  ever  organized  in 
its  time.  It  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress on  August  6.  1919.  Under  the  slogan  of 
Save  the  Armenians  ",  Near  East  Relief  col- 
lected $91,000,000  in  donations  and 
$25,000,000  for  food  and  supplies  during  its 
15  years  of  service.  It  healed  and  comforted 
millions  of  desperate  people  and  rescued, 
fed  and  trained  132,000  orphan  children. 
"No  private  enterpri.se,  "  President  Coolidge 
said,  "ever  undertaken  by  Americans  has  ac- 
complished more  to  arou.se.  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  the  countries 
in  which  this  organization  has  carried  on  its 
operations,  a  sincere  regard  and  even  affec- 
tion for  America." 

Calvin  Coolidges  briefest  and  most  dra- 
matic public  statement  occurred  on  August 
2.  1927,  when  he  simply  announced.  "I  do 
not  choose  to  run  for  President  in  1928.  " 

What  happened  to  the  rug  woven  by  Ar- 
menian orphans  after  1928  is  somewhat 
speculative.  Apparently.  Coolidge  took  it 
with  him  when  he  left  the  White  House.  In 
1930.  he  bought  an  estate  in  Northampton. 
Massachusetts,  called  "The  Beeches"  and  it 
may  have  been  used  in  one  of  its  12  rooms. 
He  also  maintained  his  boyhood  home  in 
Plymouth.  Vermont,  where  he  summered. 

Soon  after  Calvin  Coolidges  death  in 
1933.  Mrs.  Coolidge  .sold  "The  Beeches'  and 
moved  to  another  home  in  Northampton. 
Ma-ssachu.setts  where  she  lived  until  the 
year  of  her  death  in  1957. 

The  Coolidges  surviving  son.  John,  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College,  his  father's 
alma  mater,  and  lived  in  Farmington.  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Coolidge.  who  is  now  76  years 
of  age.  maintains  a  home  in  the  ancestrol 
village  of  Plymouth.  Vermont,  where  he  re- 
sides from  May  to  October. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Vahe  Haig  of  California  ■ 
and  others,  have  shared  the  dream  that  the 
rug  would  one  day  be  returned  to  our  na- 
tion's capital. 

1  visited  the  Coolidge  Homestead  in  Plym- 
outh. Vermont  recently  and  even  though  I 
could  not  see  John  Coolidge  personally.  I 
wrote  to  him  afterward  about  the  rug  which 
was  not  on  public  view.  I  am  thrilled  to 
share  with  you  his  response  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  September  14.  1982:  You  may  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  White  House  is  in- 
terested in  obtaining  the  rug  and  we  are 
sending  it  there." 

This  treasured  and  symbolic  rug  will  once 
again  "adorn  the  dearest  of  our  temples,  the 
White  House  of  our  President."  after  an  ab- 
sence of  over  five  decades. 

There  it  will  serve  as  a  silent  and  ongoing 
reminder  of  that  hour  in  American  history 


» I  wish  lo  express  my  thanks  to  Dr  and  Mrs 
Halg  for  sharing  with  me  their  research  and  corre- 
spondence concerning  this  rug. 


which  represents,  to  me.  the  height  of  its 
fulfillment  as  a  nation  of  good-will  and  com- 
passion. At  the  same  time,  it  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  those  orphans  whose  nimble, 
yet  sad.  fingers  wove  into  its  warp  and  weft 
a  permanent  remembrance  of  the  depths  of 
Armenia's  blackest  hour. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  every 
April  24,  Armenians  all  over  the  world 
reflect  on  the  proud  heritage  and  rich 
culture— from  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  who  led  Armenia  to 
become  the  first  Christian  nation  of 
the  world  in  A.D.,  301  to  the  present, 
where  Armenians  make  important 
contributions  to  the  world  of  business, 
philanthropy,  academia,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  yes,  politics.  It  is 
through  such  reflections  that  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  reasons  which 
have  kept  the  Armenian  people  so 
vital  a  community  and  so  valuable  a 
part  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  survivors  of  the  genocide 
mourn  their  lost  ones,  they  also  must 
pass  along  their  stories  of  tragedy  so 
that  the  memory  of  those  who  per- 
ished are  not  forgotten  by  the  world. 
The  martyrs  live  on  through  them— 
through  each  and  all  of  us  who  re- 
member. Those  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion should  never  forget  the  .sacrifice 
of  the  ancestors.  They,  also,  should 
never  forget  the  rich  culture  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  world 
community.  And  together,  they  should 
perpetuate  the  story  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  share  its  lessons  with  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  Only  in  that 
w'ay  car  some  of  the  suffering  of  the 
genocide  be  redeemed. 

VICTIMS  OF  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
in  paying  homage  to  the  victims  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  April  24  is  a 
deeply  important  day  for  people  of  Ar- 
menian ancestry.  Each  year  on  this 
day,  Armenians  remember  the  1.5  mil- 
lion of  their  brethren  murdered  in 
Ottoman.  Turkey  between  1915  and 
1923.  They  remember  the  500,000  Ar- 
menians who  survived  the  forced  exile 
during  which  others  were  starved,  tor- 
tured, and  killed.  They  know  that  Ar- 
menian-Americans still  alive  today 
were  among  these  valiant  survivors. 
The  depth  of  feeling  with  which  Ar- 
menians recall  those  8  years  can 
scarcely  be  put  into  words. 

But  the  Armenian  genocide  has  a 
profound  importance  that  extends 
beyond  any  one  people.  It  was  the  first 
of  several  genocides  perpetrated  in 
this  century.  Far  too  little  public  at- 
tention was  paid  it,  despite  extensive 
news  accounts  emerging  from  Turkey 
even  as  it  happened,  and  many  subse- 
quent accounts  by  observers  and  histo- 
rians. Had  the  world  swiftly  and  fully 
awakened  to  the  horror  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  who  knows  how  much 
earlier  we  might  have  recognized  the 
true  face  of  Hitler's     final  solution?" 


The  lesson  of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
like  that  of  the  Holocaust,  still  beck- 
ons: we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  in- 
grain history  into  our  memory  and  un- 
derstanding. Only  in  this  way  can  we 
pay  true  homage  to  the  victims  of 
genocide— by  seeking  to  keep  history 
from  being  repeated. 

The  dangers  of  denying  historical 
atrocities  are  enormous.  In  the  69 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  we  have  periodically 
heard  denials.  Voices  have  whispered 
in  our  ears  that,  no,  1.5  million  did  not 
die;  that  those  who  did  die  were  not 
innocent  victims  but  combatants:  that 
those  who  killed  them  were  not  doing 
so  according  to  any  plan  for  racial  ex- 
termination. Such  voices  are  often  su- 
perficially persuasive.  When  they  grow 
insistent,  we  are  tempted  to  give  them 
credence.  But  we  must  not.  Every 
claim  they  make  is  false.  From  the 
time  the  killings  began,  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  the  genocide  was 
an  indisputable  and  documented  fact. 
Today  we  still  hear  voices,  but  we 
must  resist  them  with  all  our  strength. 
Our  children  are  relying  on  us. 

In  this  body,  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
after  the  First  World  War  included 
abundant  evidence  of  the  genocide. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  our  Ambassador 
in  Constantinople,  filed  frequent  and 
detailed  dispatches  documenting  the 
genocide,  including  one  stating  that  "a 
campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress"  against  the  Armenians. 
First-person  accounts  and  news  re- 
ports bore  out  such  assertions  again 
and  again. 

Because  of  my  conviction  that  a 
greater  effort  is  needed  to  bring  the 
Armenian  genocide  into  the  public 
consciousness,  and  that  the  victims 
and  circumstances  of  any  genocide 
cannot  too  often  be  remembered.  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  last  year  that 
would  have  designated  today  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  victims  of 
genocide,  especially  those  of  Armenian 
ancestry  who  died  between  1915  and 
1923.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87  was 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar  on 
April  5.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  held  from  floor  consider- 
ation on  the  Republican  side.  Over  a 
third  of  the  Senate  has  cosponsored 
the  resolution,  including  14  Republi- 
cans. I  frankly  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  object  to  such  a  simple  act  of 
homage  to  so  many  victims  of  geno- 
cide. Yet  the  day  is  here,  and  the  reso- 
lution has  not  been  released  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil has  voted  unanimously  to  give  a 
place  of  prominence  to  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  the  Holocaust  Museum 
here  in  Washington.  This  is  fitting 
and  an  encouraging  sign.  Such  a  per- 
manent memorial  will  help  to  raise 
public    awareness    of    the    events    in 
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Turkey  during  and  after  World  War  I. 
I  give  my  unqualified  support  to  this 
and  all  other  efforts  to  further  peace 
and  understanding  through  public 
education— even,  and  indeed,  especial- 
ly, when  that  education  comprises 
some  of  history's  darkest  episodes. 

Mr.  President,  Armenians  have  set 
today  aside  as  a  day  of  remembrance. 
All  the  people  of  the  world  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  their  re- 
membrance. We  must  commit  our- 
selves to  remembering  the  tragedy  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  For  the  sake 
of  the  victims  and  the  survivors.  For 
the  sake  of  their  counterparts  in  Nazi 
Germany.  Southeast  Asia,  and  else- 
where. And  for  our  own  sake.» 

COMMEMORATING  THE  ARMENI.\N  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  in  cosponsonng 
a  resolution  which  calls  our  attention 
to  the  1.5  million  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children  who  perished  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  as  vic- 
tims of  an  act  of  genocide. 

This  tragedy  must  continue  to  live  in 
the  memories  and  writings  of  man.  We 
must  make  sure  that  this  terrible 
event  does  not  become  clouded  nor 
forgotten  with  the  advance  of  history. 
We  must  keep  this  solemn  memory  of 
the  past,  in  order  to  prevent  other 
such  tragedies  in  the  future.  Let  this 
day  of  remembrance  be  a  reminder  to 
all  generations  of  the  criminal  perse- 
cution of  the  Armenian  people.  Let  us 
be  instructed  and  admonished  by  the 
Polish  writer  Yashinsky.  who  survived 
a  Nazi  concentration  camp  only  to  die 
in  a  Russian  camp;  "Fear  not  your  en- 
emies for  they  can  only  kill  you,  fear 
not  your  friends  for  they  can  only 
betray  you.  Fear  the  indifferent  who 
permit  the  killers  and  betrayers  to 
walk  safely  on  the  Earth.'* 

ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide,  the  first  but 
tragically  not  the  last  such  atrocity  of 
the  20th  century.  We  all  know  the 
awful  details,  L5  million  Armenians, 
men.  women,  and  children,  slain  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923  by  the  Ottoman 
Government  of  Turkey.  We  know 
from  the  reports  of  our  own  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Morgenthau  who 
wired  the  Secretary  of  State  in  July 
1915: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnes.ses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

We  know  from  the  tragic  reports  of 
massacred  families  by  those  lucky 
enough  to  escape. 

Today  we  commemorate  those  1.5 
million  victims  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. We  cannot  erase  the  horror  that 
sears  the  collective  soul  of  Armenians 


wherever  they  might  be.  It  is  a  trage- 
dy that  the  crime  of  genocide  has  yet 
to  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  So  let  us  remember  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  victims  by  rededicating 
ourselves,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  to  insuring  that  such  a  night- 
mare is  never  again  visited  on  any 
people  anywhere  on  this  Earth.  We 
can  best  serve  their  memory  by  pre- 
venting such  inhumanity  in  the 
future,  and  by  remembering,  I  pray, 
we  will  prevent  it.« 

COMMEMORATING  ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  commemo- 
rating the  69th  anniversary  of  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day. 

The  Armenian  mas.sacre  of  1915  to 
1923.  the  first  genocide  of  this  centu- 
ry, stands  out  because  of  its  scope  and 
brutality.  One  and  a  half  million  Ar- 
menian men.  women,  and  children 
were  killed  and  a  half  million  survivors 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  ances- 
tral homeland. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
which  designates  April  24  as  a  day  of 
rememberance  for  all  victims  of  geno- 
cide, particularly  those  who  perished 
in  the  Armenian  massacre.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  to  recognize, 
acknowledge,  and  denounce  the  atroci- 
ty against  the  Armenian  people.  Its 
intent  is  also  to  engrain  in  our  memo- 
ries this  event  as  a  small  part  of  our 
effort  to  insure  that  genocide  does  not 
recur. 

I  deeply  sympathize  with  those 
whose  relatives  were  killed  in  the  Ar- 
menian massacre.  I  understand  their 
anguish,  and  I  share  their  outrage 
that  there  are  those  who  still  deny 
that  the  mas.sacre  indeed  took  place. 
The  facts  of  the  Armenian  massacre 
have  been  well  documented  and  af- 
firmed over  the  past  six  decades.  To 
refute  these  facts  is  to  perpetrate  yet 
another  crime  against  the  Armenian 
people. 

We  cannot  reverse  events  of  the 
pjist.  But  it  is  possible  and  necessary 
that  we  learn  from  the  brutal  lesson  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  and  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
extermination  of  a  people  because  of 
their  nationality,  race  or  religion.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
willful  massacre  of  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  during 
World  War  I.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
37,  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Tsongas,  designates 
today  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for  the 
victims  of  this  heinous  act.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  to 
join  with  Armenians  throughout  the 
world  in  ob.serving  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day. 

Before  World  War  I.  Armenians,  a 
gentle,  highly  cultured  people,  lived 
alongside  the  Turks  and  demanded 
only  tolerance  and  freedom  from  their 
Turkish  rulers.  In  response,  the  Turk- 


ish Government  launched  a  coordinat- 
ed drive  to  round  up  and  eliminate 
every  Armenian  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Today,  we  honor  those  coura- 
geous individuals  who  were  extermi- 
nated for  no  other  reason  than  that 
their  national  heritage  was  considered 
alien  by  the  Turkish  leadership. 

The  Armenian  genocide  was  a  fore- 
runner to  another  dark  episode  in  the 
20th  century  history  of  mankind:  the 
Holocaust.  The  Holocaust  is  a  sad  re- 
minder that  those  who  forget  history 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it.  The  Arme- 
nian genocide  and  the  Holocaust  show 
us  that  man  possesses  the  pernicious 
quality  of  bigotry  and  the  capacity  to 
be  cruel.  We  must  never  forget  the 
despicable  treatment  suffered  by  the 
Armenians  and  the  Jews  at  the  hands 
of  their  fellow  men.  We  must  keep  the 
memories  of  these  solemn  and  painful 
events  alive  in  order  that  history  will 
not  repeat  itself  yet  again. 

Genocide  is  the  most  heinous  act 
that  man  can  perpetrate  against  his 
fellow  man.  Yet,  it  was  not  until  the 
Nazis  slaughtered  6  million  Jews  that 
the  world  recognized  genocide  for 
what  it  is.  In  response  to  the  Holo- 
caust, the  United  Nations  declared 
genocide  a  war  crime.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  my  father,  as  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  War 
Crimes  Commission,  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  convincing  the  State 
Department  to  take  the  position  that 
genocide  should  be  declared  a  war 
crime. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
eliminating  the  evil  of  genocide  from 
the  heart  of  mankind:  if  justice  and 
compassion  are  values  which  we  sin- 
cerely cherish:  if  the  death  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  is  to  be  more  than  a 
tragic  footnote  to  our  time:  then  we 
must  not  forget  the  brutal  assault  on 
human  dignity  which  was  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.* 

ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Martyrs  Day  is.  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  important  matters 
which  merits  the  Senate's  attention. 
Like  all  acts  of  inhumanity  which  scar 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  Armenian 
genocide  of  1915  must  be  remembered, 
and  its  lessons  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

We  who  join  in  this  commemorative 
colloquy  today  on  the  Senate  floor  are 
guided  by  the  words  of  Elie  Wiesel: 
"To  forget  is  to  make  oneself  an  ac- 
complice of  the  executioner." 

While  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
human  experience  are  those  learned 
from  our  mistakes,  nothing  can  be 
learned  from  the  mistakes  that  we  fail 
to  admit.  The  worlds  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Armenian  genocide  is  a 
painful  confirmation  of  this  truism.  A 
simple  reading  of  history  clearly 
shows  that  the  Armenian  genocide  did 


in  fact  provide  Hitler  with  a  precedent 
for  his  crimes— a  genocide  which  took 
the  lives  of  6  million  Jews  and  millions 
of  other  innocent  people.  Even  today, 
as  we  note  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  in  which  over  1 '  .■ 
million  innocent  men.  women,  and 
children  lost  their  lives,  the  Turkish 
Government  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  role  of  its  predecessors  in  this 
atrocity. 

Today  I  join  with  members  of  the 
Armenian  community  and  the  Con- 
gress in  calling  upon  our  Government 
to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  policy  of  recogniz- 
ing the  Armenian  genocide,  and,  in  so 
doing,  encourage  the  long  overdue  ac- 
knowledgement by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment of  its  role  in  the  mas.sacre. 
Only  then  will  justice  be  brought  to 
the  Armenian  community. 

While  we  are  powerless  to  alter  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past,  we  can  do 
much  to  shape  the  future.  With  the 
help  of  the  Armenian  people  and  all 
those  whose  lives  have  been  touched 
by  oppression,  we  must  work  to  elimi- 
nate the  injustice,  torture  and  inhu- 
manity which  has  been  inflicted  upon 
people  whose  only  crime  was  the 
desire  to  live.  As  long  as  we  allow  cir- 
cum.stances  to  exist  where  people  are 
denied  thgir  very  right  to  exist,  our 
civilization  and  our  own  humanity  are 
very  much  in  doubt. 

Despite  the  pain  of  recalling  the 
horrible  details  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, we  must  never  forget.  Tho.se  who 
do  not  know  must  be  educated.  Be- 
cause for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  forget,  and 
for  others  never  to  know,  reduces  our 
vigilance,  masks  the  threat  of  repeated 
horrors  and  denies  the  victims  of  these 
crimes  the  dignity  and  memory  they 
deserve.  Only  when  we  recognize  the 
past  violations  of  people's  rights  can 
we  truly  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
treating  others  as  individuals  whose 
hopes  and  ambitions  are  as  worthy  as 
our  own. 

To  insure  that  this  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  remain  sensitive 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide, a  memorial  to  its  victims  will  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Mu.seum  in  Washington. 
DC.  I  applaud  this  effort. 

Another  important  step  in  demon- 
strating our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  our  understanding  of  the 
lessons  of  the  genocides  of  the  20th 
century  is  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  For  34  years  the 
convention  has  been  before  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Conspicuously 
absent  from  the  list  of  88  nations 
which  have  ratified  the  convention  is 
the  United  States,  despite  its  role  as  a 
leading  force  for  human  rights. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  the 
world  to  recognize  that  the  use  of 
genocide  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy— by  any  nation  at  any  time— is  a 
crime  against  all  mankind  that  must 
be  universally  condemned.* 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCnE 

*  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  commemorate  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  the 
date  on  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment began  its  systematic  annihilation 
of  over  a  million  Armenian  people. 
The  events  of  1915  uprooted  an  entire 
nation,  eliminating  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals, and  scattering  the  remaining 
homeless  survivors  around  the  world. 

We  commemorate  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  part  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
survivors  and  to  the  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  in  part  to  reinforce  our  own 
determination  to  insure  that  such 
deeds  will  not  be  repeated.  As  citizens 
of  a  nation  founded  on  the  ideals  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  will  never  remain 
indifferent  or  impassive  in  the  face  of 
such  assaults  on  the  basic  essence  of 
our  humanity. 

The  Armenian-American  community 
ha-s  always  played  a  vital  role  in  our 
pluralistic,  democratic  society.  Never 
has  this  been  truer  than  it  is  today. 
Their  contributions  to  the  cultural, 
social,  political  and  economic  life  of 
America  is  priceless  and  unique.  Arme- 
nian-American Marylanders  make 
daily  contributions  to  the  vitality  and 
character  of  our  State. 

Centuries  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion did  not  succeed  in  snuffing  out 
the  rich  faith  and  traditions  of  the  Ar- 
menian civilization.  Americans  of  Ar- 
menian descent  have  kept  alive  their 
noble  heritage,  and  in  so  doing  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
The  memory  of  suffering  so  terrible 
has  not  led  to  bitterness  or  violence 
among  the  Armenians:  instead  it  has 
strengthened  faith  and  reinforced  thP 
commitment  to  justice  and  humane 
values. 

The  Armenian  people,  who  have 
lived  with  tragedy,  are  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  the  world  will  un- 
derstand as  they  do  the  meaning  of 
that  tragedy.  It  has  reinforced  the 
wise  and  generous  humanity  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  family, 
the  church  and  the  community.  From 
this,  our  Nation  has  benefited.* 

*  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  begin  today  by  commending 
Senators  Levin  and  Tsongas  for  orga- 
nizing what  has  now  become  an 
annual  commemoration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  massacre  in  Turkey 
early  in  this  century  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians and  the  forced  exile  of  half  a 
million  more. 

The  agony  of  the  Armenians  has 
been  described  as  "the  forgotten  geno- 
cide." 

It  is  not  forgotten— not  by  us  and 
not  by  the  descendants  of  the  survi- 
vors, many  of  whom  will  gather  this 
weekend  to  remember  and  to  reflect 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
ever  suffered  by  any  nation.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  pain  of  those  memories 
is  compounded  by  the  sad  fact  that  to 


this  day,  the  Turkish  Government 
denies  that  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Armenians  ever  took  place. 

The  facts  are  undeniable. 

Before  World  War  I.  2.500.000  Arme- 
nians lived  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
most  of  them  in  the  region  that  had 
for  many  centuries  been  the  Armenian 
homeland.  Today,  fewer  than  100.000 
declared  Armenians  reside  in  Turkey. 

What  happened  to  them? 

On  May  27.  1915.  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities promulgated  an  edict  of  de- 
portation against  the  Armenians. 

Armenian  men  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  massacred  by  the 
tens  of  thousands. 

Women,  children,  and  old  people 
were  herded  into  the  deserts  of  Syria. 
Those  who  did  not  die  of  starvation, 
exposure  and  disease  became  the  vic- 
tims of  brigands  and  guards. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  of  the  then  neutral  United 
States,  states  in  his  memoirs  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
facts,  or  about  Turkish  intentions. 

The  American  Ambassador  wrote: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race:  They  understood  this  well.  and.  in 
their  conversations  with  me  they  made  no 
particular  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  mas.sacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  was  not 
the  only  foreign  dignitary  to  speak  out 
on  the  plight  of  the  Armenians. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
October  11.  1915.  that  Pope  Benedict 
X'V  "has  written  an  autograph  letter 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  interceding 
for  the  unfortunate  people." 

On  October  22.  1915.  the  Times  re- 
ported that: 

Confidential  advice  received  today  by  the 
State  Department  said  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  officially  made  efforts  to  alleviate 
alleged  atrocities  upon  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  but  that  Turkish  officials  apparent- 
ly displayed  lack  of  interest  in  such  endeav- 
ors. 

Germany  was.  of  course.  Ottoman 
Turkey's  most  important  wartime  ally 
and  would  hardly  have  cooperated  in 
any  effort  to  defame  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  record  is  clear. 

The  Armenians  were  slaughtered. 

And  they  were  slaughtered  on  orders 
of  the  Turkish  authorities  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  fact— a  terrible  fact  that  must 
not  be  denied  or  trivialized  or  treated 
as  just  another  political  issue. 

Three  years  ago.  in  a  speech  given 
here  in  the  Capitol  rotunda,  Elie 
Wiesel,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  made  a  tell- 
ing point. 

Professor  Wiesel  said: 
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Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution 
Hitler  asked  'Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  profound 
obligation  to  remember— to  make  a 
point  of  remembering.  And  we  have 
that  obligation  not  only  to  the  victims, 
but  to  ourselves. • 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BENJAMIN  E. 
MAYS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished educator  from  my  home  State. 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  who  passed 
away  recently  at  the  age  of  89.  To  his 
family  and  his  friends  across  the  coun- 
try. I  extend  my  sympathies. 

One  of  eight  children  who  grew  up 
near  Greenwood,  SC,  Dr.  Mays  was  a 
tireless  advocate  for  education  and 
social  justice.  He  rose  from  humble  be- 
ginnings as  a  farmhand  to  be  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta, 
GA.  and  served  for  12  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

His  commitment  to  education  was  an 
intensely  personal  one.  and  it  earned 
him  membership  in  the  prestigious 
academic  honor  fraternity  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Later  his  studies  would  earn 
him  a  doctorate  degree:  47  honorary 
degrees  in  law,  divinity,  and  the  hu- 
manities: numerous  plaques  and 
awards  for  academic  excellence:  and. 
of  course,  a  national  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  education. 

Dr.  Mays  also  served  with  distinction 
as  president  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund,  providing  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  the  cause  of  improving  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  blacks  and  mi- 
norities. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  lost  a 
remarkable  man.  whose  soft-spoken 
style  of  leadership  and  commitment  to 
improving  the  human  condition 
earned  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
many. 


Although  he  moved  from  South 
Carolina  to  Georgia,  many  people 
from  my  State  have  paid  tribute  to 
him  as  a  native  son.  Three  years  ago, 
his  birthplace  was  renamed  in  his 
honor  as  Mays  Crossroads,  and  a  gran- 
ite marker  was  erected  denoting  Dr. 
Mays'  many  accomplishments. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Mays  was  inducted 
earlier  this  year  into  the  South  Caroli- 
na Hall  of  Fame  in  Myrtle  Beach  and 
his  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  South 
Carolina  Statehouse  in  Columbia. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  the  ac- 
complishments and  life  of  Dr.  Mays 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles,  from  the  Columbia 
State,  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal, 
and  the  Anderson  Independent-Mail, 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenwood  'SO  Index- Journal. 
Mar.  28,  1984] 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  Dies  at  89  in 
Atlanta 

Atlanta  (AP).— Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  a 
nationally  known  civil  rights  leader  and  ed- 
ucator who  once  said  he  "never  let  race  beat 
me  down."  died  today  at  an  Atlanta  hospi- 
tal. He  was  89. 

Charles  Delane.  a  spokesman  for  Hughes 
Spalding  Community  Hospital,  said  Mays 
died  about  7:20  a.m.  The  elderly  educator 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  Sunday  and 
"had  been  in  declining  health  for  some- 
time." he  said. 

Mays  had  been  treated  at  the  hospital  in 
January  for  pneumonia. 

Born  Aug.  1.  1894.  in  Epworth.  S.C.  Mays 
was  the  son  of  a  black  man  born  nine  years 
before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

He  was  best  known  as  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Atlanta's  predominantly  black 
Morehouse  College  and  former  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education. 

"Dr.  Mays  was  truly  a  legend  in  higher 
education. "  said  a  prepared  statement 
issued  by  Morehouse  today.  "He  also  was  a 
confidant  of  many  U.S.  presidents  and  other 
heads  of  state.  He  touched  and  influenced 
the  lives  of  so  many  men  and  women  during 
his  lifetime  .  .  . 

"Dr.  Mays  was  an  outstanding  builder  of 
men.  men  of  character  and  integrity  w'ho 
went  on  to  hold  influential  positions  in  all 
phases  of  American  society."  the  statement 
said. 

During  his  lifetime.  Mays  received  many 
honors,  including  at  least  45  honorary  de- 
grees in  law,  divinity  and  the  humanities 
from  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
nation,  and  more  than  200  awards  and 
plaques. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  numerous  col- 
leges and  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Center  for  Social  Change  in  Atlanta. 

One  of  his  most  recent  honors  was  his  in- 
duction in  January  into  the  South  Carolina 
Hall  of  Fame,  when  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  said  in  a  videotape  presenta- 
tion that  Mays  was  "a  credit  to  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  He's  a  credit  to  the  South- 
land and  he's  a  credit  to  America  and  the 
world." 

In  that  same  videotape.  Mays,  who  was 
presented  a  plaque  by  Carter,  said.  "I  was 
born  a  little  stubborn  on  the  race  issue.  No 


man  has  the  right  to  look  down  on  another 
man.  I  never  let  race  beat  me  down." 

Mays  was  a  champion  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  South  and  a  quiet  but  per- 
sistent thorn  in  the  white  conscience. 

In  his  27  years  as  president  of  Morehouse 
College,  he  met  regularly  with  students,  lis- 
tened and  exchanged  ideas  which  helped 
mold  the  lives  of  those  he  taught. 

His  most  famous  student  was  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  the  late  civil  rights  leader 
who  was  assassinated  on  April  4.  1968.  At 
one  time  King  called  Mays  "my  spiritual 
mentor  and  my  intellectual  father.  '  On  the 
day  of  Kings  funeral.  Mays  eulogized  King 
as  a  son,  "so  close  and  so  precious  was  he  to 
me." 

Georgia  State  Sen.  Julian  Bond,  another 
of  Mays'  students,  said  at  the  South  Caroli- 
na ceremony,  'I  am  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  a 
giant.  Making  friends  of  enemies  has  been  a 
lifelong  mission  of  Benjamin  Mays." 

In  March  I960  a  group  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity students  told  Mays  they  planned  to 
begin  sit-ins  designed  to  open  lunch 
counters  to  blacks.  The  confrontation 
spread  to  the  schools,  where  the  struggle  to 
integrate  in  Georgia  dragged  on  for  18 
months. 

In  1961.  Mays  cited  the  admittance  of  two 
black  students  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
as  the  end  of  diehard  resistance  to  integrat- 
ed schools.  At  the  .same  time,  he  urged  black 
colleges  to  recruit  whites. 

Mays  retired  from  Morehouse  in  1967  and 
was  elected  to  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  75.  In  1970.  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  school  board.  He  stepped 
down  from  that  post  in  1981. 

He  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Bates  Col- 
lege in  Lewiston.  Maine,  and  received  his 
master's  degree  and  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Mays  also  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
including  "Born  to  Rebel."  a  study  covering 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  black-white 
relations  in  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Columbia  (SO  State.  Jan.  7. 
1984] 

Educator  Mays.  Poet  RutledCe  Inducted 
Into  Hall  of  Fame 

Myrtle  Beach  (AP).— Benjamin  E.  Mays, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  helping  men  live  in 
peace,  and  Archibald  Rutledge.  whose  writ- 
tings  helped  generations  find  peace  within 
themselves,  were  inducted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  during  ceremonies 
here  Friday. 

The  89-year-old  Mays,  a  Greenwood  native 
and  the  son  of  former  slaves,  worked  long 
years  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
during  his  career  as  an  educator  and  college 
president. 

Rutledge,  who  wrote  his  first  poem  at  age 
3  and  left  a  long  legacy  of  prose  and  poetry, 
served  as  South  Carolina's  first  poet  laure- 
ate for  39  years  until  his  death  in  1973. 

A  crowd  of  about  1.000  applauded  warmly 
after  seeing  a  videotape  in  which  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  visited  Mays'  At- 
lanta Home  to  present  a  plaque  marking  his 
induction. 

Mays  was  hospitalized  in  Atlanta  Tuesday 
with  pneumonia.  He  was  listed  in  stable  con- 
dition Friday  in  the  intensive  care  unit  of 
the  Grady  Memorial  Hospital's  Hughes- 
Spauling  Pavilion. 

"He's  a  credit  to  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, he's  a  credit  to  the  Southland  and  he's 
a  credit  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 


to  the  world,"  said  Carter,  who  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Mays. 

The  former  president  said  during  the  tape 
that  Mays  was  being  recognized  for  a  life 
"still  full,  still  vigorous  and  with  a  great 
future  of  service  to  his  fellow  men  and 
women— black  and  white.  Americans  and 
those  throughout  the  world." 

"I  was  born  a  little  stubborn  on  the  race 
issue,"  replied  Mays,  a  former  president  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  who  served 
as  president  of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlan- 
ta for  27  years. 

"I  felt  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  look 
down  on  another  man.  Every  man.  whether 
he's  on  the  right  of  you.  the  left  of  you,  cer- 
tainly in  back  of  you— it  makes  no  differ- 
ence—is still  a  man." 

Georgia  state  Sen.  Julian  Bond,  a  student 
under  Mays  at  Morehouse,  said  during  Fri- 
day's ceremonies  that  "among  all  things.  Dr. 
Mays  is  a  teacher." 

(From  the  Anderson  (SC)  Independent- 
Mail,  Nov.  7,  1981] 
Civil  Rights  Leader  Mays  Honored 
(By  Charles  Bennett) 

Greenwood.— A  mere  600  feet  from  the 
tin-roofed  shack  in  which  he  was  born  and 
raised,  civil  rights  leader  and  black  educator 
Benjamin  E.  Mays  was  honored  Friday  in  a 
ceremony  here  designating  the  intersection 
of  Scott  Perry  Road  and  U.S.  178  as  Mays 
Crossing.  " 

Delivering  remarks  was  Coretta  Scott 
King,  widow  of  slain  civil  rights  leader 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

"I  invited  myself  to  this  ceremony  before 
they  had  a  chance  to  invite  me."  Mrs.  King 
said.  "This  is  a  very  historically  significant 
occasion  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time. 

"Many  of  the  black  leaders  of  today  have 
been  influenced  by  you.  "  Mrs.  King  said  to 
the  man  whom  her  husband  referred  to  as 
his  spiritual  mentor  and  intellectual  father. 
"I'm  personally  very  pleased  that  your  stale 
has  chosen  to  honor  you.  You  are  deserving 
of  this  and  every  other  honor  which  you 
have  received." 

Also  speaking  were  Sen.  John  Drummond, 
D-Greenwood;  Rep.  Jennings  G.  McAbee.  D- 
McCormick;  Paul  Cobb,  chief  commissioner 
of  the  state  highway  department:  Larry  A. 
Jackson,  president  of  Lander  College:  Maceo 
Nance,  president  of  S.C.  State  College,  a 
predominately  black  school  in  Orangeburg; 
and  former  U.S.  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  of 
Greenwood. 

"We  are  not  here  to  necessarily  honor  Dr. 
Mays  but  more  to  remind  us  of  the  message 
and  the  quality  of  his  life,"  Jackson  said. 

In  accepting  the  honor.  Mays  responded. 
"I'm  happy.  I'm  glad.  I'm  extremely  proud 
that  my  native  stale  has  done  so  much  to 
honor  Benjamin  Elijah  Mays,  son  of  soil, 
son  of  slaves.  " 

In  his  remarks.  Mays  told  of  the  many 
changes  he  has  seen  in  the  state.  "I  was  52 
years  old  before  I  was  allowed  to  vote,"  he 
recalled.  "Yes,  people  have  changed  for  the 
better  in  my  native  state. 

"The  only  way  I  can  explain  my  presence 
here  today  is  that  God  must  have  been  in  it. 
There  is  no  way  I  could  have  done  w-hat  I've 
done  on  my  own.  I  do  not  tajte  credit.  I  at- 
tribute it  to  God." 

Mays'  niece.  Nettie  Powell  of  Washington. 
D.C:  unveiled  the  marker  designating  the 
intersection  as  Mays  Crossing. 

After  the  ceremony.  Mays,  Mrs.  King  and 
other  members  of  the  entourage  lunched  at 
Dom's  rural  estate  near  Greenwood.  Mrs. 
King,  a  leader  in  the  Atlanta-based  Martin 


Luther  King  Center  for  Non-Violent  Social 
Change,  declined  comment  after  the  cere- 
mony. 

Mays  was  born  in  1894  to  former  slaves  S. 
Hezekiah  and  Louvenia  Mays.  He  received 
his  high  school  education  from  the  high 
school  department  of  S.C.  Stale  College.  In 
1920,  he  graduated  with  honors  from  Bates 
College  in  Lewiston.  Maine. 

A  moderating  influence  in  Atlanta  politics 
for  many  years.  Mays  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Educa- 
tion this  year  after  a  12-year  tenure. 

Mays  has  led  a  varied  life  through  many 
of  the  nation's  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion since  his  boyhood  days  in  Greenwood. 

He  worked  as  a  Pullman  railroad  car 
porter  while  working  on  his  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  he 
received  in  1925,  and  his  doctorate  in  1935. 
He  holds  49  honorary  degrees  in  22  slates 
and  Africa. 

His  credits  as  an  educator  include  presi- 
dent of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta  for  27 
years,  after  which  he  was  elected  president 
emeritus;  dean  of  the  school  of  religion  at 
Howard  University,  Washington.  D.C.  from 
1934-40;  and  chairman  of  board  of  trustees 
at  Benedict  College,  Columbia. 

He  also  is  a  board  of  trustees  member  of 
the  King  Center  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  He 
served  as  co-chairman  of  the  Citizens  Cru- 
.sade  Against  Poverty  and  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Danforth  Foundation  and  the  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education. 

In  July,  Gov.  Dick  Riley  awarded  him  the 
"Order  of  the  Palmetto"  during  ceremonies 
unveiling  Dr.  Mays'  portrait  in  the  stale 
capitol. 


A  3-HOUR  ORDEAL  ON  ST. 
MAARTEN  ISLAND 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
disturbing  incident  happened  earlier 
this  month  involving  two  of  my  con- 
stituents who  were  visiting  St.  Maar- 
ten  Island  in  the  West  Indies.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  incident  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  and  comment  upon  it 
briefly. 

Barbara  and  Susan  Caldwell,  the 
wife  and  daughter,  respectively,  of 
prominent  Maine  writer  Bill  Caldwell, 
were  held  at  knifepoint  in  their  car  for 
more  than  3  hours  by  a  mob  of  500  on- 
lookers while  they  were  vacationing  on 
the  French  part  of  the  island.  This  bi- 
zarre and  violent  incident  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  take  place, 
and  it  has  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  efforts  by  the 
French  police  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens who  visit  the  island. 

Barbara  and  Susan  Caldwell  were 
fortunate  to  have  emerged  from  this 
terrifying  incident  unharmed.  But  the 
question  must  be  asked:  Will  others 
visiting  the  island  be  similarly  fortu- 
nate? I  have  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  review  this  matter,  and  have 
lodged  a  strong  protest  with  French 
authorities  as  well. 

Mr.  Caldwell  wrote  a  gripping  article 
about  this  attack  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   article   appear   in   the 


Record    for   the   benefit   of   my   col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram.  Apr.  15. 
1984] 

Damariscotta  Women  Terrorized  on  St. 
Maarten 

The  following  was  written  by  Sunday 
Telegram  columnist  Bill  Caldwell  after  his 
wife  and  daughter's  return  to  Maine. 

A  Maine  mother  and  daughter  were  held 
at  knifepoint  in  their  car  for  three  hours, 
surrounded  by  a  mob  of  500  onlookers,  on 
the  French  part  of  St.  Maarten  Island  last 
week,  while  vacationing  in  the  West  Indies. 
Barbara  B.  Caldwell  and  her  daughter 
Susan  of  Damariscotta,  arrived  home  in 
Maine  after  the  ordeal.  They  are  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  newspaper  columnist  Bill 
Caldwell. 

"French  police  and  French  army  patrols 
came  to  the  riot  scene  three  times,  but  did 
absolutely  nothing  to  rescue  us,"  said 
Susan.  "When  we  were  finally  allowed  to 
leave  our  damaged  car.  we  found  the  FYench 
police  waiting  in  safety  on  a  nearby  street, 
till  the  incident  was  over." 

Sen.  William  S.  Cohen  said  Thursday  that 
he  would  make  a  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  complaining  that  French  authorities 
had  failed  to  assist  American  citizens  when 
their  lives  were  in  danger.  Cohen  said  he 
would  also  ask  the  Stale  Department  to  reg- 
ister an  official  complaint  with  the  French 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

Barbara  and  Susan  Caldwell  described 
their  three-hour  ordeal.  "We  were  driving 
up  a  narrow  street  in  the  French  town  of 
Marigot.  when  our  car  was  stopped  by  a 
man  armed  with  a  knife  and  a  broken-off 
beer  bottle  who  blocked  our  way.  By  his 
long  hair,  which  was  done  in  long  dread- 
locks' reaching  almost  to  his  wai.st.  we  could 
see  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rastafarian 
sect,  a  religious  group  which  uses  marijuana 
as  part  of  their  daily  ritual. 

"The  man  was  bloodied  around  the  neck 
and  head  and  seemed  drugged  or  deranged. 
He  threatened  us  with  his  knife  and  bottle, 
and  shouted  to  us  to  turn  off  the  engine." 

Mrs.  Caldwell  said  that  four  or  five  other 
men.  all  seemingly  Raslafarians.  circled  the 
car.  "Soon  a  crowd  surrounded  us,  number- 
ing finally  about  500  people.  We  closed  the 
car  w'indows  and  locked  the  doors,  and  my 
daughter  and  I  sat  absolutely  still,  not 
daring  to  make  any  sudden  move." 

After  the  crowd  had  assembled,  the 
French  police  arrived  on  the  scene.  "We 
hoped  they  had  come  to  rescue  us.  Bui  they 
spoke  only  briefly  to  the  assailant  and  then 
left." 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  from  an  onlooker. 
Miss  Caldwell  tried  to  start  the  car  and  inch 
forward.  Then  the  assailant  jumped  on  the 
hood  of  the  car,  tore  off  the  windshield 
wipers  and  tried  to  knock  in  the  windows 
with  his  fists."  said  Mrs.  Caldwell.  "So  we 
stopped  the  car  again  and  shut  off  the 
engine."  After  another  hour  had  passed  and 
the  crowd  had  drawn  closely  around  the  car. 
they  began  to  rock  the  car  on  its  wheels. 
"We  were  scared  they  w'ould  turn  us  over 
and  that  we  were  in  immediate  danger." 

Once  again  the  French  police  came  and 
went  away.  Then  a  French  army  patrol 
came  in  a  vehicle,  looked  the  scene  over  and 
left,  according  to  Mrs.  Caldwell. 
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"Our  assailant  became  enraged  again  and 
took  his  icnife  and  slashed  the  tires  on  the 
car.  so  we  could  not  possibly  move." 

He  jumped  onto  the  hood  and  began  bang- 
ing on  the  roof  and  on  the  windshield  and 
the  side  windows,  shouting  what  .sounded 
like  ■Kill  me!  Kill  me!" 

The  heat  inside  the  closed  car  became  in- 
tense after  the  second  hour,  said  Mrs.  Cald- 
well. "It  was  85  degrees  outside.  Inside  it 
must  have  been  close  to  120  degrees." 

The  time  was  now  close  to  6  in  the 
evening  and  the  women  began  to  worry 
what  might  happen  to  them  when  it  got 
dark. 

"Then  we  saw  two  huge  black  men  by  the 
car,  rapping  on  the  window.  We  rolled  it 
down  an  inch."  Mrs.  Caldwell  said.  "They 
said  they  wanted  us  to  get  out.  We  agreed  to 
get  out.  but  only  if  they  oould  get  us  safely 
through  the  mob  They  said  they  would  do 
their  best  and  urged  us  to  make  a  slow,  easy 
move  out  of  the  car.  We  did.  The  two  men 
virtually  surrounded  my  daughter  and  me 
and  got  us  safely  through  the  crowd.  When 
we  reached  a  side  street,  we  found  the 
French  gendarmes  waiting  in  their  car. 
When  I  asked  why  they  had  not  helped  us. 
they  shrugged  and  laughed.  " 

Mrs.  Caldwell  and  her  daughter  were 
driven  by  their  rescuers  to  their  guest  house 
on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  border.  The  house 
is  owned  by  Earle  and  Betty  Vaughan.  for- 
merly of  Fryeburg.  Maine.  A  telephone  call 
to  the  "Vaughans  revealed  that  the  Island 
Governing  Council  met  Thursday  to  discuss 
how  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  in- 
cident. The  covmcil  urged  hotels  and  stores 
on  the  Dutch  part  of  the  island  to  advise 
tourists  not  to  travel  to  the  French  section 
of  the  island.  Local  sources  on  St.  Maartens 
say  that  an  election  is  due  to  take  place  on 
the  French  part  of  the  island  in  May  and 
that  the  demonstration  by  the  Rastafarians 
may  have  had  political  motives.  The  Cald- 
wells  say  they  have  received  apologies  from 
the  Dutch  governor  and  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Tourism. 

"We  would  go  back  to  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  again  tomorrow.  given  the 
chance.  .  .  .  But  we  would  stay  away  from 
the  French  part  of  the  island  and  advise 
other  Americans  to  give  it  a  clear  berth." 
said  Mrs.  Caldwell. 


THE  SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23.  1984.  this  body  passed,  by 
a  vote  of  74  to  12,  potentially  the  most 
significant  maritime  legislation  in  dec- 
ades. Shortly  thereafter  on  March  1, 
1984,  in  a  White  House  ceremony,  S. 
47,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1984,  became 
Public  Law  98-237. 

By  clarifying  the  extent  of  antitrust 
immunity  for  ocean  shipping,  by 
streamlining  the  regulatory  process 
and  creating  new  shipper-carrier  rela- 
tionships, we  sought  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  international  ocean  transpor- 
tation system.  During  the  years  of  ex- 
tensive debate  and  negotiations  in  the 
House  and  Senate  over  the  course  of 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses,  howev- 
er, some  questioned  whether  the  Ship- 
ping Act  legislation  would  actually 
produce  this  result. 

Thus.  I  was  particularly  gratified  to 
read  in  the  April  3,  1984.  edition  of  the 
Journal    of    Commerce    a    statement 


issued  by  Kiyoshi  Kumagai.  president 
of  the  Japanese  Shipowners"  Associa- 
tion. According  to  the  report: 

Mr.  Kumagai,  who  admitted  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  law— the  Shipping 
Act— is  to  attempt  to  reconstitute  a  free  and 
influential  merchant  marine,  cautioned  that 
for  Japanese  owners  the  result  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  new  efforts  to  strive  for  cost  re- 
ductions in  servicing  U.S.  trade  routes. 

It  is  necessary,  to  devote  all  energies  to 
achieving  cost  reductions  to  survive  in  the 
U.S.  trade. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely  the 
result  that  those  of  us  who  worked  so 
hard  on  this  legislation  over  the  past 
several  years  were  seeking.  When  the 
Japanese  Shipowners'  Association 
talks  about  reducing  its  costs  in  servic- 
ing U.S.  trade  routes,  it  is  talking 
about  reducing  the  costs  of  ocean 
transportation  for  U.S.  exports  and 
imports.  The  logical  result  of  reduced 
transportation  costs  is  the  increased 
competitiveness  of  our  products  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  reduced  costs  for 
our  consumers  for  imported  goods. 

Our  goal  was  a  more  efficient  ocean 
transportation  system,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  providers  of  much  of 
that  ocean  transportation  are  ac- 
knowledging that  this  will,  indeed,  be 
the  result. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  12.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  13.  April 
17.  April  18.  April  19.  and  April  23. 
1984.  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  and  trea- 
ties; which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaties  re- 
ceived on  April  13.  April  17.  April  18. 
April  19.  and  April  23.  1984.  are  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  129 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  12.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  13,  1984, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  18th  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 


al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  cov- 
ering the  year  1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  April  13,  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  130 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  12.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  17.  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  163(a)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram 1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  1 7.  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL LABOR  RELATIONS  AU- 
THORITY. MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  131 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  12,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  17,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affains: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  7104(e) 
of  Title  5.  United  States  Code.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Authority  which  covers  Pi.scal  Year 
1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  17.  1984. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  April  13.  1984.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey, 
a  program  of  the  National  Park  .Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  13.  1984.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  April  18.  1984: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

H.R.  4,504:  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  of  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  shall  rotate  between 
Members  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Members  appointed  from 
the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  98-398). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  106:  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fi.scal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1984  (Rept.  No. 
98-399). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2582:  An  original  bill  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1984  for  certain  foreign 
assistance  programs:  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  and  other  acts  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1985  for 
international  security  and  development  as- 
sistance, for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  and  for 
other  purposes  cRept.  No.  98-400). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2311:  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
health  maintenance  organizations  (Rept. 
No.  98-401). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2061:  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands  held 
by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be  part 
of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
New  York  (Rept.  No.  98  402). 

S.  2468:  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Makah  Indian  Tribe,  Washington  (Rept.  No. 
98-403). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

S.  1979:  A  bill  to  confirm  the  boundaries 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define  jurisdic- 
tion within  such  reservation  (Rept.  No.  98 
404). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1196:  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  certain 
claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  (Rept. 
No.  98-405). 

S.   1967:   A  bill  to  compensate  the  Gros 
Venture  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Community   for  irrigation 
construction    expenditures   (Rept.    No.    98 
406). 

S.  2177:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  u.se  and 
distribution  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  judg- 
ment funds  in  Docket  18-S  and  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  judgment 
funds  in  Docket  18-U.  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-407). 


S.  2184:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  Act  of  1974  to  impose  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  act  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-408). 

S.  2403:  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pueblo  de  Cochiti  (Rept.  No.  98-409). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  371:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2582. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2000.  A  bill  to  allow  variable  interest 
rates  for  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  Stales  (Rept.  No.  98-410). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  361.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  71. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Louis  Roman  Disabato.  of  Te.xas.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  tenn  expiring  December  6.  1987: 

Ingrid  Azvedo.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging 
for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1985: 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1986: 

Edna  Bogosian.  of  Mas.sachusetts.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1986: 

James  N.  Broder,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1986: 

Tony  Guglielmo.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging 
for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1986:  and 

Frances  Lamonl.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1986. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  authorize  United  States 
participation  in  the  "Office  International  dc 


la  Vigne  et  du  Vin"  (the  International 
Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  activities  carried  out 
under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Randolph  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  2585.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 

native  flowers  in  highway  landscaping:  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  2586.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  reversionary  interest  held 
by  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  locat- 
ed in  Payne  County.  Okla..  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Poreslrv. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2587.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
make  grants  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Calif., 
for  construction  of  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  in  the  city  of  San  Diego  which 
will  provide  primary  treatment  of  municipal 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  for  the  city  of 
Tijuana,  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Armed  Force  Monument  Committee, 
the  United  Stales  Armor  Association,  the 
World  War  Tank  Corps  Association,  the 
Veterans  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  the 
1st.  4lh.  8th.  9th.  11th.  14th.  and  16th  Ar- 
mored Division  Associations  jointly  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  the  American  Armored 
Force"  on  U.S.  Government  property  in  Ar- 
lington. Va..  and  for  the  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources. 

By    Mr.    QUAYLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph): 
S.J.    Res.    278.    Joint    resolution    to   com- 
memorate   the    100th    anniversary    of    the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Office  International 
de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin— the  Interna- 
tional Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
international  office  of  the  vine  and  wine 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Office  of 
the  Vine  and  Wine. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  thai  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
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ed  amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  April  6.  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2583 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  maintain  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  in  the  Office 
International  de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin  (the 
International  Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine). 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
This  Bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
maintain  United  States  membership  in  the 
Office  International  de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin. 
established  in  1924  by  an  intergovernmental 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  acceded.  This  Organi- 
zation is  widely  recognized  as  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  influential  intergovernmental 
organization  devoted  to  international  wine 
technology,  industry  and  trade  issues  con- 
cerning its  member  states,  and  membership 
therein  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  major  wine-producing 
countries.  Permanent  legislative  authoriza- 
tion of  this  nature  is  consistent  with  22 
U.S.C.  §§  262  and  2672.  relating  to  United 
States  participation  in  international  con- 
gresses, conferences  and  organizations. 
Annual  cost  to  maintain  our  membership  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  $15,000  at 
current  exchange  rates. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnt  6.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  United  States 
Government  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
Office  International  de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin 
(International  Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine- 
O. I. V.V.I,  the  most  prestigious  and  influen- 
tial intergovernmental  organization  devoted 
to  wine  technology  and  international  trade 
issues  concerning  wine.  Because  of  the 
volume  of  U.S.  international  trade  in  wine, 
the  potential  for  greatly  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  wine  and  the  O.I.V.V.'s  influence  in 
the  international  wine  industry  and  trade, 
the  Administration  believes  the  U.S.  should 
join  the  O.I.V.V. 

The  O.I.V.V.  was  established  in  Paris  in 
1924  by  an  intergovernmental  agreement 
and  currently  has  31  State  Members  includ- 
ing the  principal  wine  producing  and  con- 
suming countries.  It  addresses  economic, 
technical  and  scientific  issues  of  the  wine  in- 
dustry with  the  objective  of  reducing  bar- 
riers to  trade,  harmonizing  national  prac- 
tices and  reducing  fraud.  O.I.V.V.  decisions, 
policies  and  recommendations  on  these 
issues,  although  non-binding,  are  nonethe- 
less given  serious  consideration  by  Member 
States  ana  are  frequently  reflected  in  their 
national  legislation  and  trade  initiatives. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms (BATF)  has  by  invitation,  participated 
informally  as  an  observer  in  O.I.V.V.  sympo- 


sia and  general  assembly  meetings  since 
1980.  However,  because  the  United  States 
has  not  been  a  member,  our  representatives 
have  not  been  entitled  to  attend  closed  com- 
mittee meetings,  where  O.I.V.V.  positions 
are  formulated,  or  to  vote.  We  believe 
United  States  interests  can  no  longer  be 
adequately  represented  through  such  limit- 
ed informal  participation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  hereby  transmit  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  maintain 
membership  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
Office  International  de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin 
(the  International  Office  of  the  Vine  and 
Wine).  Annual  cost  to  maintain  our  mem- 
bership is  expected  to  be  approximately 
$15,000  at  current  exchange  rates. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration  s  program  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

With  cordial  regards. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislatii'e  and  Intergovernmental  A/fairs. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  activities 
carried  out  under  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986. 1987. and  1988. 

Although  I  fully  expect  that  in  its 
final  form  this  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion will  contain  several  amendments 
to  the  act.  at  this  point  I  am  only  of- 
fering a  clean  reauthorization  bill.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill  shortly, 
and  it  is  at  that  time,  that  we  will  fully 
air  the  concerns  of  all  interested  par- 
ties regarding  needed  amendments. 

I  should  point  out.  however,  that  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  amendments  to  a  minimum. 
The  act  was  subject  to  major  revisions 
during  the  last  reauthorization  cycle 
in  1981.  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  need 
to  again  review  all  aspects  of  our  do- 
mestic marine  mammal  research  and 
conservation  efforts. 

In  addition.  I  am  approaching  this 
reauthorization  with  the  view  that  we 
should  not  take  any  steps  which  could 
be  construed  as  weakening  the  act. 
Many  Americans  are  already  con- 
cerned that  the  integrity  of  our  envi- 
ronmental laws  is  in  doubt.  I  do  not 
want  to  exacerbate  this  perception. 
Therefore,  only  changes  which  it  can 
be  argued  are  truly  needed  will  be  con- 
sidered during  this  reauthorization 
process. 

As  far  as  timing  is  concerned,  it  is 
my  intent  to  report  a  reauthorization 
bill  on  May  8.  Whether  or  not  that  bill 
will  contain  all  possible  amendments  is 
subject  to  conjecture,  but  I  do  want  to 


make  sure  we  meet  the  May  15  Budget 
Comrnittee  deadline. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  measure  when  it  is  brought  back 
to  the  Senate  later  this  year.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.", approved  October  9.  1981  (16  U.S.C. 
1384(a)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"   immediately   after 
1983,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
$9,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $9,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  $10,300,000,  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  $10,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988". 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1384(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by   striking   "and"   immediately   after 
1983,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
$2,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $2,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  $2,500,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1987,  and  $2,650,000  for  fiscal  year  1988". 

(c)  Section  7(c)  of  -such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1407(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"   immediately  after 
1983,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '. 
$1,155,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $1,225,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  $1,275,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  $1,325,000  for  fiscal  year  1988".« 
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By  Mr,  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr,  Moyni- 

HAN): 

S.  2585.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use 
of  native  wildflowers  in  highway  land- 
scaping; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

USE  OF  WILDFLOWERS  IN  HIGHWAY 
LANDSCAPING 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  insightful  and  progres- 
sive first  lady  gave  us  a  vision  of  how 
natural  beauty  could  be  enjoyed  along 
our  Nations  highways.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  carefully  jarred  us  out  of  our 
preoccupation  with  manmade  eyesores 
and  helped  us  move  in  the  direction  of 
appreciating  and  conserving  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  this  great  country.  One 
of  her  memorable  acts  was  to  encour- 
age the  regulation  of  billboards  along 
our  highways.  This  not  only  removed 
a  constant  barrage  of  stationary  sales- 
men but  in  most  instances  allowed  us 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  natural  scenic 
beauty  theretofore  hidden.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  was  not  content  to  stop  there. 
She  recognized  that  as  Americans  con- 
tinued their  move  out  of  cities,  more 
and  more  of  the  countryside  was  being 
covered  with  shopping  malls,  housing 
subdivisions,  and  freeways,  thus  de- 
stroying natural  grasses  and  flowers. 


With  her  usual  enthusiasm  she  led  the 
movement  to  beautify  America  with 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  color- 
ful and  hardy  native  wildflowers.  Her 
artistry  is  vividly  displayed  in  the  Na- 
tion's  Capital  where  the  yellows,  reds, 
and  pinks  of  well  placed  traditional 
and  wild  flowers  attract  the  visual 
senses.  It  is  with  these  images  in  mind 
that  I  introduce  this  bill  to  open  to 
millions  more  of  Americans  the  na- 
tional beauty  of  our  great  country  and 
continue  the  perpetuation  of  native 
wildflowers  and  vegetation.  Often  it 
has  been  our  highways  which  have 
desecrated  the  landscape  and  this  bill 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  replace  and 
even  enhance  the  environment  along 
these  roadways. 

I  am  also  motivated  to  introduce  this 
bill  by  the  experience  gained  in  Texas 
as  they  have  progressively  pursued  the 
planting  of  wildflowers  along  the 
highways  in  the  State.  These  efforts 
have  demonstrated  the  cost-cutting, 
water-saving,  labor-saving  benefits  of 
blending  wildflowers  into  highway 
land.scaping.  The  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment proved  that  where  wild- 
flowers have  been  planted,  mowing 
along  highway  right-of-way  in  24 
Texas  counties  reduced  costs  by  24.8 
percent  and  actually  enhanced  the 
native  vegetation.  Projected  statewide, 
the  program  significantly  reduced  the 
State's  arinual  $32  million  cost  of 
mowing  by  $8  million.  Wildflower 
land.scapes  also  make  possible  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  annual  applica- 
tions of  water,  from  as  many  as  20  to 
30  to  5  or  6.  Projecting  the  possible 
cost  reductions  nationwide  I  am  sure  it 
is  obvious  the  savings  would  be  signifi- 
cantly proportionate,  thus  freeing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  other  roadbuilding 
and  rebuilding  work.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Texas  has  learned 
the  problem  of  litter  is  greatly  reduced 
where  wildflowers  have  been  planted 
along  the  highways.  Travelers  are  evi- 
dently more  reluctant  to  throw  litter 
onto  an  attractive  landscape. 

With  the  implementation  of  this  bill 
millions  of  people  each  day  who  travel 
on  our  Nation's  highways  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  uplifted  by  the 
unique  contribution  of  wildflowers  in- 
digenous to  the  part  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  traveling.  At 
the  same  time  the  wildflowers  would 
represent  millions  of  dollars  saved 
during  a  time  when  State  and  Federal 
budgets  are  requiring  careful  cost-cut- 
ting efforts.  I  hope  we  may  join  to- 
gether in  following  the  lead  of  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  in  beautifying  our  Na- 
tion's highways  and  conserving  a  na- 
tional resource,  while  contributing  to 
significant  financial  savings.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  2586.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  a  reversionary  inter- 
est held  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 


tain lands  located  in  Payne  County, 
Okla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  PAYNE  COUNTY. 
OK 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  1984,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2511,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
lifting  a  "public  use"  reversionary 
clause  from  one  parcel  of  land  now 
owned  by  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  placing  that  public  use  restriction 
on  a  separate  parcel  of  land  owned  by 
the  university.  The  reversionary 
clause  is  held  currently  by  the  United 
States,  I  would  like  to  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  page  7213  of  the  March  30 
Record  for  more  background  on  this 
legislation. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation with  the  addition  of  a  section  3 
to  the  bill  which  deals  with  the  miner- 
al rights  underlying  the  tract  of  land 
from  which  the  public  use  surface  re- 
striction is  intended  to  be  lifted.  The 
United  States  owns  75  percent  of  the 
mineral  interests  and  the  university 
owns  the  remaining  25  percent  inter- 
ests. This  new  section  is  designed  to 
protect  the  surface  uses  of  land  from 
any  possible  adverse  effects  caused  by 
the  exploration  and  development  of 
the  underlying  minerals,  if  any,  that 
exist. 

This  protection  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  university  is 
given  the  option  of  purchasing  the 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 
at  fair  market  value.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, if  the  university  decides  not  to 
purchase  those  mineral  interests,  the 
Department  of  Interior  could  only 
lease  or  convey  its  mineral  interests  to 
a  third  party  if  such  lease  of  convey- 
ance prohibited  surface  occupancy  of 
the  mineral  developer,  if  such  occu- 
pancy would  interfere  with  the  surface 
or  intended  surface  uses  of  the  land, 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
subject  to  section  2.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  tracts  of 
land  described  in  subsection  (b).  the  condi- 
tion contained  in  a  deed  dated  December  13, 
1954,  and  recorded  on  December  21,  1954,  in 
deed  book  155  DR  beginning  at  page  125  in 
the  land  records  of  Payne  County,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  as  corrected  by  a  Correction  Deed 
dated  December  31,  1963,  and  recorded  on 
January  13,  1964.  in  deed  book  184  DR  be- 
ginning at  page  465  in  the  aforesaid  land 
records,  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
subsequently  renamed  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, conveying  certain  tracts  of  land,  of 
which  such  described  tracts  of  land  are  a 


part,  to  such  university,  which  requires  that 
the  tracts  of  land  conveyed  be  used  for 
public  purposes  and  revert  back  to  the 
United  States  should  the  tracts  of  land 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes, 

(b)  The  tracts  of  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
section <a)  are  described  as  follows:  Approxi- 
mately 960  acres,  more  or  less,  located  at 
Indian  Base  Meridian;  Township  19  North; 
Range  1  East:  and  as  more  fully  delineated 
in  the  agreement  entered  into  in  accordance 
with  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
release  the  condition  referred  to  in  section 
1(a)  of  this  Act  only  with  respect  to  land 
covered  by  and  described  in  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity in  which  the  university,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  release  of  such  condition, 
agrees  to  transfer  such  condition  to  other 
lands  containing  approximately  equal  acre- 
age owned  by  the  university  and  to  specify 
such  lands  in  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsequent  to  any  release  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  the  tracts  of  land  described  in  sec- 
lion  Kb)  of  this  Act,  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  seeking  to  acquire  all  the  undi- 
vided mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  tracts  of  land  to  which  such  release 
applies,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
convey  such  mineral  interests  as  requested. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
convey  the  undivided  mineral  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  any  land  as  requested  in  an 
application  filed  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion unless— 

(1)  such  application  is  accompanied  by  a 
sum  of  money  w-hich  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  is  necessary  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs  involved  in  conveying 
such  mineral  interests  to  the  University,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  determining  the  mineral 
character  of  such  land  and  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing the  fair  market  value  of  such 
mineral  interest,  and 

(2)  the  University,  in  consideration  of 
such  conveyance,  pays  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior— 

(A)  $1.  in  the  case  of  any  such  land  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  no  mineral  value  and  to  be  under  no 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing,  or 

(E)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  mineral 
interests,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  case  of  any  such  land 
not  subject  to  clause  (A)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
and  (b)  above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  not  convey  or  lease  the  undivided  min- 
eral interest  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  any  tracts  of  land  upon  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  executes  a  release 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  unless  such  con- 
veyance or  lease  prohibits  surface  occupan- 
cy of  the  land  for  development  of  those  in- 
terests if  such  surface  occupancy  would 
interfere  with  the  surface  uses  or  intended 
surface  uses  of  the  land.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2587,  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  make  grants  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  for  construction 
of  publicly  owned  treatment  works  in 
the  city  of  San  Diego  which  will  pro- 
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vide  primary  treatment  of  municipal 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  for  the 
city  of  Tijuana,  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT  IN  SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation- 
wit  h  Senator  Pete  Wilson  as  a  co- 
sponsor— to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  to  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructmg  a  facility  to  treat  sewage 
from  Tijuana.  Mexico.  This  legislation 
is  urgently  needed  to  address  a  critical 
public  health  problem  in  San  Diego. 

Tijuana  now  has  a  sewage  facility 
which  handles  5  million  gallons  of 
sewage  a  day.  But  this  plant  breaks 
down  on  a  regular  basis  and  raw 
sewage  runs  down  from  the  watershed 
and  is  transported  into  the  United 
States  via  the  Tijuana  River,  creating 
an  immediate  public  health  problem  in 
San  Diego.  On  several  occasions  the 
San  Diego  area  beaches  have  had  to  be 
closed  for  the  public's  protection. 

Actually  only  half  the  households  in 
Tijuana  are  hooked  up  to  any  sewage 
collection  system  at  all,  and  for  the 
past  3  years  San  Diego  has  been  treat- 
ing as  much  of  Tijuana's  sewage  as  the 
city  can,  about  13  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  pressures  of  Tijuana's  system 
will  get  worse  as  additional  households 
hook  up  to  the  city's  system  and  as 
the  city's  population  grows. 

Mexico  is  taking  steps  to  complete 
by  the  end  of  this  year  a  60  million 
gallon  per  day  pumping  plant  to  re- 
place two  old  plants.  Additionally  Ti- 
juana has  installed  a  42-inch  pressure 
line  to  replace  two  old  parallel  lines 
and  has  upgraded  its  open  conveyance 
canal  which  is  carrying  effluent  to  the 
ocean.  But  more  work  must  be  done  to 
stop  the  flow  of  raw  sewage  into  San 
Diego.  This  is  an  international  situa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Government  must 
take  corrective  action. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  provide  $55  million  in 
Federal  funds  to  build  a  barebones 
treatment  facility— the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  public  health 
problem.  The  legislation  would  require 
that  the  facility  be  built  to  the  con- 
struction standards  required  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  It  would  also  direct 
the  State  Department  to  enter  negoti- 
ations with  Mexico  to  seek  contribu- 
tions toward  the  plant's  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  President,  the  population  of  Ti- 
juana is  increasing  as  is  the  population 
of  San  Diego.  By  the  year  2000,  there 
may  well  be  a  need  for  a  larger  facility 
providing  a  higher  level  of  treatment— 
up  to  100  million  gallons  per  day  for 
Tijuana  and  up  to  30  million  gallons 
per  day  for  San  Diego.  This  legislation 
does  not  provide  for  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  of  that  size.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  preclude  future  legis- 


lation for  that  purpose.  The  option 
would  remain  open. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  matter  before  the  98th 
Congress  adjourns.  The  Tijuana/San 
Diego  sewage  problem  is  serious  and 
needs  attention  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  tJpon  application  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego.  California,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Admin- 
istrator ")  shall  make  grants  to  such  city  for 
construction  of  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  in  such  city  to  provide  primary  treat- 
ment for  up  to  60  million  gallons  per  day  of 
municipal  sewage  and  industrial  waste  for 
the  City  of  Tijuana.  Mexico. 

(b)  The  project  design  for  such  treatment 
works  must  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor, and  such  treatment  works  shall  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  provisions  of  .section 
204(a)  and  (d),  section  212,  and  section  217 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  would  be  applicable  if  such  treatment 
works  were  being  constructed  under  section 
201  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Slate  shall  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  seek  contributions  towards  the 
capital  costs  of  the  primary  treatment 
works  and  payment  of  user  fees  to  cover  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
treatment  works.  In  the  absence  of  funding 
being  provided  by  the  government  of 
Mexico,  the  Department  of  State  shall  pay 
the  necessary  costs. 

(di  For  fiscal  years  commencing  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $55,000,000  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr,  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Trible): 
S.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Armed  Forces  Monument 
Committee,  the  U.S.  Armor  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Wars  Tank  Corps  As- 
sociation, the  Veterans  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  and  the  1st,  4th,  8th. 
9th,  nth,  14th,  and  16th  Armored  Di- 
vision Associations  jointly  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  the  American  Armored 
Force  "  on  U.S.  Government  property 
in  Arlington,  VA,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

MEMOBIAl.  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ARMORED  FORCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
joined  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Virginia,  Senators  Warner  and 
Trible,  I  am  pleased  today  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
those  men  of  "flesh  and  steel"  of  the 
"American  Armored  Force  "  who  have 
honorably  served  this  country  as  mem- 


bers of  its  armored  forces  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  those  who  are  current- 
ly serving  in  comparable  fighting  units 
worldwide. 

This  memorial  would  be  erected  at 
no  cost  to  the  Government.  It  would 
be  placed  on  U.S.  Government  proper- 
ty in  Arlington,  Va.,  between  the  Ar- 
lington Memorial  Bridge  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery and  beside  Memorial  Drive. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  has  the 
endorsement,  among  others,  of  the  Ar- 
mored Force  Monument  Committee 
and  its  eminent  chairman,  Gen.  Bruce 
C.  Clarke  (U.S.  Army,  retired).  It  has 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Armor  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Wars  Tank  Corps  As- 
sociation, the  Veterans  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  and  the  1st,  4th,  8th, 
9th,  nth,  14th  and  16th  Armored  Di- 
vision Associations. 

Simply  stated,  this  joint  resolution 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  select,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Commission, 
a  suitable  site  for  this  memorial. 

Private  donors  would  assume  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  monument. 
The  only  expen.se  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  that  incurred  by  the 
Interior  Department  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  the  memorial  area. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  the  epic  history  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  has  been  the  story  of  the 
"American  Armored  Force."  This 
great  "American  Armored  Force  "  had 
its  beginning  when  Gen.  "Black  Jack  " 
Pershing  established  the  U.S.  Army 
Tank  Corps  during  World  War  I.  Col. 
George  Patton  commanded  one  of  the 
first  tank  brigades  at  the  time  when 
the  Yankee  tankers  received  their  first 
baptism  of  fire  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Mihiel.  Between  the  two  World  Wars, 
U.S.  Army  visionaries,  like  Gen.  Van 
Voorhis  and  Gen  Adna  Chaffee,  la- 
bored mightily  to  mechanize  and  mod- 
ernize the  U.S.  Army.  In  January  1940, 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  brought  frui- 
tion to  their  labors  by  creating  the 
"American  Armored  Force.  " 

It  was  this  "American  Armored 
Force"  that  provided  the  powerful  ar- 
mored units.  This  force  was  composed 
of  armored  divisions,  mechanized  cav- 
alry groups,  separate  armored  field  ar- 
tillery, tank  destroyer  and  tank  and 
armored  infantry  battalions,  all  of 
which  contributed  substantially  to  the 
victory  of  American  arms  in  all  the 
theaters  of  war  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same 
"American  Armored  Force"  that  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  the  armored  infan- 
try, armored  cavalry,  armored  artil- 
lery, armored  engineers,  armored 
signal  and  tank  units  that  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  success  as  achieved 
by   our    forces    in    the   many    battles 


fought  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  personal  pleas- 
ure for  me,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Warner  and  Trible,  to  intro- 
duce this  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  monument  honoring 
the  ""American  Armored  Force."  This 
memorial  will  signify  permanent  rec- 
ognition by  a  grateful  nation  for 
heroic  achievements«in  combat  against 
aggression.  I  urge  that  this  measure  be 
given  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 
S.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  and  nationally  recog- 
nize the  lOOlh  anniversary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  as  cosponsors  to  this  bill.  Sena- 
tors Hatch,  Kennedy,  and  Randolph. 

On  June  27,  1984,  President  Chester 
A.  Arthur  signed  into  law  legislation 
establishing  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor,  now  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  whose  mission  was 
and  is  to  "collect  information  upon 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to 
capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women, 
and  the  means  of  promoting  their  ma- 
terial, social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
prosperity." 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  has  completed  a  century  of  serv- 
ice as  one  of  the  principal  data-gather- 
ing agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  broad  field  of  labor  eco- 
nomics, BLS  has  the  formidable  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting,  processing, 
analyzing  and  disseminating  data  re- 
lating to  the  labor  force  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  including 
employment,  unemployment,  prices 
an(j  family  expenditures,  wages  and 
other  worker  compensation,  industrial 
relations,  productivity  and  technologi- 
cal change  and  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

BLS  pursues  these  responsibilities 
with  integrity  and  is  unfailingly  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  for  new  types  of 
information.  The  Bureau  organizes 
and  collates  data  in  useful  statistical 
forms.  The  information  is  then  pre- 
sented for  public  use  in  official  BLS 
publications  such  as  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  and  in  press  releases, 
bulletins,  and  reports  as  well  as 
through  microfiche  and  new  electronic 
services.  Labor,  industry,  and  other 
government  agencies  rely  on  data  com- 
piled by  BLS. 


For  example,  many  public  programs 
and  private  transactions  are  depend- 
ent today  on  the  quality  of  such 
Bureau  statistics  as  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  These  statistics  play  essential 
roles  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  adjustment  of  pensions,  wel- 
fare, payments,  private,  contracts  and 
other  payments  to  offset  the  impact  of 
inflation. 

In  providing  these  kinds  of  crucial 
information,  BLS  strives  to  adhere  to 
certain  guiding  principles. 

The  Bureau  is  committed  to  objec- 
tivity and  accuracy  in  all  of  its  data 
gathering  and  interpretive  and  analyt- 
ical work.  BLS  insists  on  candor  at  all 
times,  fully  disclosing  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  and  analyzing  the 
date,  giving  clear  explanations  of  the 
limitations  of  the  data  and  willingly 
admitting  and  correcting  errors  when 
they  occur. 

BLS  assures  its  respondents  that  the 
information  they  provide  will  be  kept 
confidential  and  used  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statistical  compilations.  The 
willingne.ss  of  employers  to  cooperate 
in  BLS  surveys  is  in  part  due  to  their 
belief  that  BLS  can  be  trusted  to  pro- 
tect its  sources  and  handle  data  pro- 
fessionally. Without  this  trust  BLS 
data  would  lack  credibility  and  lose  its 
u.sefulness. 

BLS  has  an  ongoing  commitment  to 
improving  methods  of  compiling  data, 
including  gathering  information  more 
efficiently  and  presenting  it  more  ef- 
fectively. With  the  help  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  the  Bureau  has 
worked  industriously  on  problems  of 
statistical  methodology  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  information  ob- 
tained for  public  purposes  and  has 
earned  an  international  reputation  as 
a  leader  in  economic  and  social  statis- 
tics. 

Throughout  its  century  of  service  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
public,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  established  and  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  professional  com- 
petence and  commitment.  Therefore, 
we  are  introducing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  enable  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
give  special  and  public  recognition  and 
commendation  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  its  100th  anniversary. # 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability benefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 


provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1806,  a  bill  to  rec- 
ognize the  organization  known  as  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc, 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

S.  2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2258,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  369th  Veterans'  Association. 

S.  2359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2359,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  that  the  jurisdictions 
having  no  or  few  areas  where  a  majori- 
ty of  the  residents  are  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  target  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  funds  to 
those  areas  with  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  such  persons, 

S.  2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2380,  a  bill  to  reduce  unfair  prac- 
tices and  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
certain  carbon,  alloy,  and  stainless 
steel  mill  products,  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2413.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc, 

S.  2456 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2456.  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  1932-1933  famine 
caused  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Ukraine. 

S.  2476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2476,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pay  in- 
crease for  article  III  judges  subject  to 
salary  adjustments  pursuant  to  section 
461  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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S.  2S12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2512.  a  bill  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  leadership  and 
management  skills  of  school  adminis- 
trators, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2579.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  currency  reports. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  May  6. 
1984.  as  -National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  257.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  July  1.  1984. 
through  July  1,  1985.  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Ocean." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  258.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  24  through  June  30,  1984  as  "Na- 
tional Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini  )  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  258.  supra. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor )  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  267.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  23, 
1984.  through  September  29,  1984,  as 


"National  Drug  Abuse  Education  and 
Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 272.  a  joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  Up- 
rising and  the  Polish  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  Poland  during  World  War 
II. 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 94.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  of  Syria  should  permit 
Jewish  emigration. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  101.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  commemorate  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1933. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Quayle)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  367,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  ■Solidarity  Sunday." 

senate  RESOLUTION  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  368.  a  resolution 
condemning  chemical  warfare  wherev- 
er it  occurs  and  calling  for  a  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 


The  language  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  provides  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
flexibility  for  controlling  flooding  at 
Albuquerque,  by  granting  authority  to 
lower  the  riverbed  by  dredging,  thus 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  carry  water  downstream,  as 
well  as  authority  to  raise  the  levees 
north  and  south  of  Albuquerque. 

The  addition  of  the  word  "also" 
clarifies  the  intention  of  the  bill  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  discre- 
tion to  accomplish  either  or  both  as- 
pects of  the  program,  on  a  cost-effec- 
tive basis.# 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMPROVEMENTS  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  3026 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1739)  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  construct  various  projects  for  im- 
provements to  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows; 

On  page  137.  line  12.  after  tiie  word  ■au- 
thorized", insert  the  word  'also". 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  authorization 
for  the  Albuquerque  Levee  project, 
which  is  contained  in  title  VII  of  S. 
1739. 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


BAKER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDME.JT  NO.  3027 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  him.self,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  7  strike  "Act."  and  insert 
the  following:  "Act. 
TITLE  II-CIVIL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

COST-OF-LIVINC  ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term   base  quarter',  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  on  September  30  of  such  year; 
and 

■•(2)  the  price  index  for  a  ba.se  quarter  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  comprising  such  quarter. 

•■(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  effective  December  1  of  each 
year,  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Pimd 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  December  1  shall  be  increased  by  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  for  the 
base  quarter  of  such  year  over  the  price 
index  for  the  ba.se  quarter  of  the  latest  pre- 
ceding year  in  which  an  increase  under  this 
subsection  was  made,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est '  111  of  1  percent. ■■. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  no  ad- 
justment under  .section  8340(b)  of  title  5. 
United  Stales  Code  <as  amended  by  such 
sub.section).  shall  be  made  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  November  30.  1984. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  the  first  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  8340  of  tile  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by -subsec- 
tion (a))  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  an  increase  under  such  sub.section  (as 
so  amended)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  effective  December  1.  1983. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  monthly  rate 
payable  for  December  1984,  any  annuity  or 
retired  or  retirement  pay  payable  under  any 
retirement  s.vstem  for  Government  officers 
or  employees  which  the  President  adjusts 
pursuant  to  section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)), 
shall  hereafter  be  paid  no  earlier  than  the 
first  business  day  of  the  succeeding  month, 
(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
(96  Stat.  790;  5  U.S.C.  8340  note)  is  repealed. 

PAY  COMPARABILITY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec  202.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment under  section  5305  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  and  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  -statutory  pay  systems  shall 
be  an  increase  of  3.5  percent. 

(2)  The  adjustment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  January  1,  1984. 

(b)  Section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  inserting  "the 
first  January  1  after"  before  'October  1"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)(2),  by  inserting  'the  first  January  1 
after"  before  "October  1":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (m).  by  .striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1'"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  January  1,  after  October  1  of  the  appli- 
cable year  ". 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  the  case  of  a  prevailing  rate 
employee  described  in  section  5342  (a)(2)  or 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  an  employee 
covered  by  section  5348  of  such  title— 

(A)  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
to  such  employee  which  would  result  from 
the  expiration  of  limitation  contained  in 
section  107(a)  of  Public  Law  97  377  (96  Stat. 
1909)  shall  not  take  effect,  and 

(B)  any  adjustment  under  subchapter  I-V 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  to  any  wage 
schedule  or  rate  applicable  to  such  employ- 
ee which  results  from  a  wage  survey  and 
which  (without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection)  is  .scheduled  to  become  ef- 
fective during  fiscal  year  1984  shall  not 
exceed  the  schedule  or  rate  payable  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983  (determined  with  regard  to 
the  limitation  contained  in  section  107(a)  of 
Public  Law  97-377)  by  more  than  3.5  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  or  section 
704(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  ( in  such  manner  as  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  prescribe)  to  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  to  whom  such  .section 
9(b)  applies,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
crease in  a  wage  schedule  or  rate  which  is 
required  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  before  October  1,  1983. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  wage  adjustments 
for  prevailing  rate  supervisors  under  the  su- 
pervisory pay  plan  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  21.  1982  (47  Fed  Reg. 
22100). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  adjustment  in  a  wage  schedule 
or  rate  that— 

(A)  applies  to  a  prevailing  rate  employee 
described  in  section  S342(a)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  that  applies  to  an 
employee  who  is  covered  by  section  5348  of 
such  title,  or  who  is  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection; 

(B)  results  from  a  wage  survey;  and 

(C)  would  take  effect,  were  it  not  for  this 
paragraph,  on  or  after  October  1,  1983. 


shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
not  less  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  adjustment  would,  were  it  not  for  this 
paragraph,  otherwise  have  taken  effect.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

DEDUCTION  FROM  CIVILIAN  PAY  FOR  COST-OF- 
LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  OF  RETIRED  OR  RETAINER 
PAY 

Sec  203.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  301  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  (96  Stat.  791;  5  U.S.C.  5332  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 

LEAVE  FOR  CERTAIN  OVERSEAS  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  204.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (73  Stat. 
214;  20  U.S.C.  904(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'except  that— "  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  if  the 
school  year  includes  more  than  eight 
months,  any  such  teacher  who  shall  have 
served  for  the  entire  school  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  ten  days  of  cumulative  leave  with 
pay.  ". 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  DEPOSITS  COVERING 
Mil  ITARY  SERVICE 

Sec  205.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(g)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  (5  U.S.C.  8331  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  1, 
1985". 

PAY  INCREASES  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  IN 
PANAMA 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  1225(b)(2)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
70:  93  Stat.  468)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Each  time  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
under  the  General  schedule  are  increased 
under  section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  each  individ- 
ual referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  by  which  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule  are 
increased  under  such  section  at  such  time.'". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  basic 
pay  for  service  performed  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  207.  (a)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "covered  retirement  system" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  203(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees" 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
ju.stment  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-168:  97 
Stat.  1107). 

(b)(1)  Any  individual  who  performed  serv- 
ice of  a  type  referred  to  in  clause  (i),  (ii), 
(iii).  or  (iv)  of  .section  210(a)(5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  beginning  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1983,  and  who  did  not  make  an  elec- 
tion under  section  208(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (97  Stat.  1111) 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
may  make  an  election  under  such  section 
208(a)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  such  individual  who.  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  208(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  may.  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  make  any  other  election  which 
such  individual  was  entitled  to  make  under 
such  section  208(a)  before  January  1,  1984. 


(3)(A)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  such  indi- 
vidual who,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  made  an  election  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of-  1983  may 
elect  that  sections  201  through  207  of  such 
Act  apply  with  respect  to  the  participation 
of  such  individual  in  a  covered  retirement 
system. 

(B)  Sections  201  through  207  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  in  accordance  with  an  election 
made  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  An  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  a  written  application  submitted 
to  the  official  by  whom  the  electing  individ- 
ual is  paid. 

(5)  An  election  made  as  provided  m  this 
subsection  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
service  performed  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing after  the  date  which  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Section  8342(a)(4)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  an  entitlement  to  a  refund 
under  -section  208(c)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Contribution  Temporary 
Adju.stment  Act  of  1983  (97  Slat.  1111). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  election  made  under  section 
208(a)  of  such  Act  or  this  Act  before,  on,  or 
after  January  1,  1984. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  affects  any 
entitlement  to  benefits  accrued  under  a  cov- 
ered retirement  system  before  January  1, 
1984.  except  to  the  extent  that  any  amount 
refunded  under  section  208(c)  of  such  Act  is 
not  redeposited  in  the  applicable  retirement 
fund. 

TITLE  III-SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS 

CHANGES  IN  LAW  TO  ACHIEVE  COST  SAVINGS 

Sec  301.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986  ". 

TITLE  IV-VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND 
SERVICES 

LIMITATIONS  ON  LEGISLATION  INCREASING 
RATES  OF  BENEFITS. 

Sec  401.  (a)  No  legislation  that  would  in- 
crease one  or  more  rates  of  the  benefits 
under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  effective  in  fiscal  year  1984 
shall  be  enacted  if  such  legislation  would 
cause  the  total  costs  of  legislation  increas- 
ing such  rates  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  exceed 
$175,500,000  in  budget  authority  or 
$145,300,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  In  the  event  thai  legislation  to  in- 
crease rates  of  benefits  under  chapter  11  or 
13  of  title  38,  United  Stales  Code,  effective 
in  'is'-al  year  1985  or  1986,  is  enacted,  such 
legislation  shall  not  take  effect  before  De- 
cember 1,  1984,  or  December  1,  1985,  respec- 
tively. 

Section  1.  Section  201(b)(8)  of  the  Feder- 
al Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1781(b)(8))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  to  pay  and  maintain  its  deposit  and  to 
pay  the  premium  charges  for  insurance  im- 
posed by  this  title;  and  ". 

Sec  2.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  each  insurance  year,  each  insured 
credit  union  which  became  insured  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  that  year  shall  file  with 
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the  Board,  at  such  time  as  the  Board  pre- 
scribes, a  certified  statement  showing  the 
total  amount  of  insured  shares  in  the  credit 
union  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  insur- 
ance year  and  both  the  amount  of  its  depos- 
it or  adjustment  thereof  and  the  amount  of 
the  premium  charge  for  insurance  due  to 
the  fund  for  that  year,  both  as  computed 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  cer- 
tified statements  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  shall  set  forth  such 
supporting  information  as  the  Board  shall 
require.  Each  such  statement  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  president  of  the  c-edil  union,  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  credit  union  designated 
by  its  board  of  directors,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief  that  statement  is 
true,  correct,  and  complete  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder.". 

Sec.    3.    Section    202(ci    of    the    Federal 
Credit    Union    Act    (12    U.S.C.    1782(c))    is 
amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 
(2>    by    redesignating    paragraph    (1)    as 
paragraph  ( 2 1; 

(3)  by  striking  out  -Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each"  in 
paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •Each"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  January 
31  of  each  insurance  year"  in  paragraph  (2). 
as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   at  such  time  as  the  Board  prescribes": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "member  accounts"  in 
paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •insured  shares';  and 

(6)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2i  the 
following; 

"( 1 )  Each  insured  credit  union  shall  pay  to 
and  maintain  *ith  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  a  deposit  in  an 
amount  equaling  1  per  centum  of  the  credit 
union's  insured  shares.  The  Board  may.  in 
its  discretion,  authorize  insured  credit 
unions  to  initially  fund  such  deposit  over  a 
period  of  time  in  excess  of  one  year  if  neces- 
sary to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  condi- 
tion of  insured  credit  unions.  The  amount  of 
each  insured  credit  union's  deposit  shall  be 
adjusted  annually,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures determined  by  the  Board,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  credit  union's  insured  shares. 
The  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  an  insured 
credit  union  m  the  event  that  its  insurance 
coverage  is  terminated,  it  converts  to  insur- 
ance coverage  from  another  source,  or  in 
the  event  the  operations  of  the  fund  are 
transferred  from  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board.  The  deposit  shall  be 
returned  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
valuation  methods  determined  by  the 
Board,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  deposit  be 
returned  any  later  than  one  year  after  the 
final  date  on  which  no  shares  of  the  credit 
union  are  insured  by  the  Board.  The  deposit 
shall  not  be  returned  in  the  event  of  liquida- 
tion on  account  of  bankruptcy  or  insolven- 
cy. The  deposit  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
fund  if  necessary  to  meets  its  expenses,  in 
which  case  the  amount  so  used  shall  be  ex- 
pensed and  shall  be  replenished  by  insured 
credit  unions  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Board.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  202(c)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■  (3)  When,  at  the  end  of  a  given  insurance 
year,  any  loans  to  the  fund  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  interest  thereon 
have  been  repaid  and  the  equity  of  the  fund 
exceeds  the  normal  operating  level,  the 
Board  shall  effect  for  that  insurance  year  a 


pro  rata  distribution  to  insured  credit 
unions  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  equity  in  the  fund  to  its  normal  operat- 
ing level". 

Sec.  5.  Section  202(c)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c)(4))  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  6.  Subsections  (d)  through  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1782  (d)  through  (f )  are  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "its  deposit  or"  before  the 
words  "the  premium  charge"  and  "any  pre- 
mium charge"  each  time  they  appear;  and 

(2).by  striking  out  ■member  accounts"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'insured  shares". 

Sec  7.  Section  202(g)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  statements,  and  pre- 
mium charges  "  and  insering  in  lieu  thereof 
"statements,  and  deposit  and  premium 
charges"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'payment  of  any  premi- 
um charge"  and   in.serting   in   lieu  thereof 

■payment    of    any    deposit    or    adjustment 
thereof  or  any  premium  charge  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'any  premium  charge 
for  insurance'  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  deposit  of  adjustment  thereof  or  any 
premium  charge  for  insurance". 

Sec  8.  Section  202'hi(l)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(hi(l))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ",  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Board". 

Sec.  9.  Section  202(h)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(h)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(2)  the  term  normal  operating  lever, 
when  applied  to  the  fund,  means  an  amount 
equal  to  1.3  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  insured  shares  in  all  insured 
credit  unions,  or  such  lower  level  as  the 
Board  ma>  determine;  and". 

Sec.  10.  Section  202(h)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(h)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  the  term  insured  shares'  when  ap- 
plied (o  this  section  iicludes  share,  share 
draft,  share  certificate  and  other  similar  ac- 
counts as  determined  by  the  Board,  but  docs 
not  include  amounts  in  excess  of  the  insured 
account  limit  set  forth  in  section  207(ch1).  ". 

Sec  U.  Section  203(3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(3)(b))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "deposits  and"  before 
■premium  charges  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; ■The  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  operating  level  of  the  fund. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  the  results  of 
an  independent  audit  of  the  fund.". 

Sec  12.  Section  206(d)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(d)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(l)"  after  "subsection 
(a)": 

(2)  by  in.serting  "maintain  its  deposit  with 
and"  before  "pay  premiums  to  the  Board"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence;  "Notwithstanding  the 
above,  when  an  insured  credit  union's  in- 
sured status  is  terminated  and  the  credit 
union  subsequently  obtains  comparable  in- 
surance coverage  from  another  source,  in- 
surance of  its  accounts  by  the  fund  may 
cease  immediately  upon  the  effective  date 
of  such  comparable  coverage  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  credit  union  and  the  Board.  . 


Sec  13.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1795  et  seq.'  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  303  by  inserting  ".  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States."  after  "Cen- 
tral Liquidity  Facility"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  TAX  EXEMPTION 

■Sec  311.  (a)  The  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, its  franchise,  activities,  capital  reserves, 
surplus,  and  income  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed,  other  than  taxes  on  real 
property  held  by  the  Facility  (to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  simi- 
lar property  held  by  other  persons  is  taxed). 

"(b)  The  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  and  the  income 
therefrom  shall  be  t  xempl  from  all  Federal. 
Slate,  and  local  taxa'ion  now  or  hereafter 
imposed;  Provided.  Th  it— 

"(1)  interest  upon  ;,uch  obligations,  and 
gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  obligations  shall  not  have  any  Federal 
income  tax  or  other  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tions, as  such,  and  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  such  obligations  shall 
not  have  any  special  treatment,  as  such, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  laws  amendatory  or  supplementary 
thereto,  except  as  specifically  provided 
therein:  and 

"(2)  any  such  obligations  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  or  local  gift, 
estate,  inheritance,  legacy  succession,  or 
other  wealth  transfer  taxes. 

"(c)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section— 
(1)  the  term   State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

"(2)  taxes  impo.sed  by  counties  or  munici- 
palities, or  any  territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  local  taxes. ". 

(bi  Th.c  amendments  made  by  this  .section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1979. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PAYROLL  DEDUCTION  FEES  ON 
FINANCIAL  organizations;  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DISBURSING  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Section  3332(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in.serting 
"without  charge  "  after  "shall  be  sent  ". 

(b)  Section  3332  of  title  31,  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subection 
(CI  and  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f),  and  (g)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  and 
(f ),  respectively. 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050, 
National  Defen.se,  to  exceed 

8299,000.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$333,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$372,000,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1987. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  committee  on 
appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$137,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$144,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$151,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 


(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applii  able  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  It  is  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  persistence  of 
current  and  projected  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  defense 
spending  while  continuing  the  effective  con- 
straints on  non-defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams. To  assure  the  success  of  such  an  ini- 
tiative, the  foregoing  procedural  restraints, 
in  addition  to  the  total  aggregate  spending 
limitations  pursuant  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  are  neces- 
sary on  budget  authority  both  for  defense 
and  for  non-defense  discretionary  programs 
for  fi.scal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 


the  Senate  on  April  24.  1984  at  2  p.m. 
relating  to  occupational  diseases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


please  call  the  Office  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs on  377-3663. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baldrige.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  agriculture,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  Wednesda.v, 
April  25,  1984,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SR 
328-A. 

The  hearing  will  cover  programs  ad 
ministered  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service— food  stamps,  child  nutrition, 
and  commodity  distribution. 

Anyone  wishing  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the  Agriculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-0014  or  224- 
0017. 

select  committee  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1978  on  April  25.  1984, 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  Senate 
Dirksen  106. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  or 
Peter  Taylor  of  the  committee  at  224- 
2251. 


AUTHORITY   FOR  COMMITTEES 
I  TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  April  24,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  1578, 
the  Local  Government  Antitrust  Act 
of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
subcommittee  on  labor 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DOMESTIC  CONTENT 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, I  have  scheduled  4  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  domestic  content  bill.  S. 
707.  The  hearings  will  be  held  May  16 
and  24  here  in  Washington,  May  29  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  July  6  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Also,  the  committee  is 
likely  to  hold  another  day  of  hearings 
in  Michigan  at  a  time  and  place  yet  to 
be  determined. 

Anticipating  these  hearings.  Com- 
merce Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  has 
written  to  me  and  every  other  member 
of  the  Senate  expressing  his  concern 
over  the  implications  of  the  domestic 
content  bill  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, our  automobile  industry  and 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
W'as/!!7i(7/on,  DC,  Apnl  11.  1984. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  have  written  you  before  re- 
garding automobile  domestic  content  legis- 
lation. The  reasons  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion are  as  strong  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  the 
bills,  S.  707  and  H.R.  1234.  are  still  before 
you.  I  urge  you  to  continue  to  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  is  a  real  success 
story  of  the  1983  economic  recovery.  Each 
week  brings  news  of  sales,  production,  profit 
and  employment  increases.  Domestic  manu- 
facturers sold  6.8  million  cars  in  1983.  a  1- 
million  unit  or  17  percent  improvement  over 
1982.  Big  Ihree  "  profits  were  S6.27  billion, 
exceeding  the  previous  industry  record  of 
$5.2  billion  in  1977  (and  were  earned  on  a 
volume  that  was  about  26  percent  lower 
than  1977s).  Increased  productivity  and 
quality,  and  efforts  to  meet  consumer  pref- 
erences, triggered  this  remarkable  turna- 
round. 1984  will  be  even  better.  While  pro- 
ductivity increased,  unemployment  in  the 
industry  dropped  significantly.  Peak  1982 
employment  was  631.000.  In  1983.  it  rose  to 
755.000.  an  increase  of  124.000  or  about  20 
percent.  Auto  workers  are  back  on  the  job 
building  more  and  better  American  cars. 

Domestic  content  violates  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  would 
invite  retaliation  from  our  trading  partners. 
It  is  anticonsumer  and  by  Commerce  De- 
partment's estimates  would  increase  auto 
prices  4.5  percent,  or  about  $450.  Finally,  it 
would  be  a  "job  loser"  through  retaliation 
and  decreased  imports. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  and  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy do  not  need  protectionist  proposals  like 
S.  707  and  H.R.  1234.  If  you  have  questions 
or  wish   to  be  briefed  on  this  legislation. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  ABILITIES 
OF  DISABLED  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a 
recent  conference  held  in  Stamford, 
CT.  which  highlighted  the  mutually 
productive  relationship  that  can  be  de- 
veloped between  disabled  persons  with 
job  skills  and  employers  with  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  the  abilities  of  dis- 
abled workers. 

On  Wednesday.  February  15.  a  semi- 
nar. "Successful  Accommodation  of 
Disabled  Employees— A  Persroective 
for  Managers  "  was  sponsored  by  the 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Committee 
of  Southwestern  Connecticut.  The 
committee's  basic  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote employment  of  disabled  persons. 
The  seminar  was  planned  with  this  ul- 
timate objective  in  mind  and  focused 
on  altitudes  and  abilities.  The  commit- 
tee, comprised  of  rehabilitation  profes- 
sionals and  representatives  of  the  cor- 
porate community,  worked  together 
for  several  months  to  plan,  promote, 
and  present  this  program  to  corporate 
management  with  the  intent  of  in- 
creasing awareness  and  altering  atti- 
tudes. The  committee  members  are: 

Kim  Biensahski.  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Sharon  Campana.  General  Electric  Credit 
Corporation. 

Camille  Coppola.  Georgia  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. 

Marion  Dailey,  Connecticut  Temporaries, 
Inc. 

Tess  Damon,  Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Beth  Fish.  Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation 
Center, 

Dorothy  Franko,  Norden  Systems. 

Jerry  Gilmartin.  GTE. 

Patricia  Havens,  International  Playtex. 

Wendy  Jensen.  The  Singer  Company. 

Carol  Poirier.  Union  Trust  Company. 

Jim  Shearin.  Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Dorothy  Silberman,  Easter  Seal  Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

Shari  Sisk,  Perkin  Elmer. 

Carol  Thomas.  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Stale  of  Connecticut. 

Lee  C.  Tsouris,  Electrolux  Corporation. 

Over  75  managers  representing  30 
corporations  attended  the  .seminar  and 
provided  an  overwhelmingly  positive 
response  to  the  program.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis  of  the  day's  activities: 

Dr.  Henry  Viscardi.  Chairman— White 
House  Ccnference  on  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals, and  Founder  of  the  Human  Resources 
Center  on  Long  Island,  gave  the  keynote  ad- 
dress. With  sensitivity,  he  shared  his  real 
life  experiences  with  his  audience  and  em- 
phasized the  need  for  business  to  work 
harder  at  successfully  integraling  disabled 
workers  into  the  workforce.  He  spoke  of  at- 
titudinal  barriers  faced  by  disabled  persons 
as  being  the  greatest  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment. 
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A  45  minute  module  on  -EmployerEm- 
ployee  Attitudes"  was  presented  using  a 
panel  approach.  Six  disabled  professionals 
from  area  corporations  served  as  panel 
members.  They  were: 

Ms.  Pat  Havens.  Benefits  Administration. 
International  Playtex. 

Ms.  Benji  Hutter.  Secretary,  City  of  Stam- 
ford—Health Department. 

Mr.  Leonard  Klanit.  General  Manager- 
Fiber  Products,  Georgia  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Michael  Molgano.  Computer  Pro- 
grammer Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Mr.  Paul  Pateracki.  Systems  Analyst. 
American  Can  Corporation. 

Ms.  Jill  Stine.  Graphic  Color  Plate.  Inc. 

After  brief  self-introductions  where  they 
shared  with  the  audience  the  nature  of 
their  disability,  the  panelists  entertained 
questions.  The  questions  and  answers  were 
candid  and  enlightening.  The  panelists  em- 
phasized the  need  for  open  communications 
to  break  down  barriers  and  dispel  fears. 

A  presentation  was  made  to  the  managers 
present  about  the  legal  and  financial  consid- 
eration involved  in  employing  disabled  em- 
ployees. 

A  45-minute  module  was  presented  on 
"Creative  Accommodations."  Pour  profes- 
sionals from  the  corporate  community 
shared  their  success  stories  in  the  area  of 
accommodations.  They  were: 

Ms.  Camille  Coppola.  Personnel  Adminis- 
trator. Georgia  Pacific  Corporation. 

Mr.  Walter  Johnson.  Director— Informa- 
tion Services.  American  Can  Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Poole,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent. EEO  Compliance— GTE. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Webber.  Director— EEO  Affairs. 
ITT  Corporation. 

Through  a  combination  of  discussion  and 
visual  aids,  they  illustrated  the  role  creativi- 
ty plays  in  making  relatively  simple  and  low- 
cost  modifications  to  the  work-place  which 
enable  the  disabled  employee  to  be  more 
successful, 

Mr.  John  Kemp  gave  the  afternoon  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Kemp,  a  disabled  lawyer  and  Di- 
rector of  Human  Resources  for  the  National 
Easter  Seal  Society  utilized  his  outstanding 
presentation  skills  combined  with  humor  to 
captivate  and  entertain  the  audience.  He 
spoke  of  personal  experiences  to  reinforce 
the  needs  to  address  our  primary  seminar 
theme  of  attitudes. 

A  "Resource  Center"  was  set  up  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  all  participants  to  examine. 
Literature  and  physical  displays  were  on 
hand  as  were  representatives  from  a  variety 
of  organizations:  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Co..  Veterans  Administration. 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Northeast  Association  of  Business,  Industry, 
and  Rehabilitation,  (NEABIR),  Business  In- 
formation Processing  Education  for  the  Dis- 
abled (BIPED),  and  the  Easter  Seals  Reha- 
bilitation Center  of  Southwestern  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  seminar  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess overall  and  certainly  met  its  ob- 
jectives. The  individual  and  corporate 
support  in  planning  and  participating 
in  the  program  is  indicative  of  the 
willingness  of  Fairfield  County  corpo- 
rations to  work  together  to  be  leaders 
in  the  area  of  employing  and  fully  uti- 
lizing disabled  workers.  It  should  serve 
as  a  model  for  business  across  the 
Nation  to  learn  the  abilities  of  the  dis- 
abled worker,* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Richard 
Rolf  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Hatfield 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  Hauss  Rissen,  in  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  West  Germany,  from  April  5- 
13,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  in  the  semi- 
nar in  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  West  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  Hauss  Rissen, 
to  discuss  United  States-German  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  R,  Ian  Butter- 
field,  a  member  of  Senator  Roth's 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University  from  April  15-24,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini,  his  wife  Susan, 
and  Jane  Green  and  Stephen  Wilson 
of  his  Senate  staff,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  Soochow  Uni- 
versity, in  Taipei,  Taiwan  from  April 
13-18,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  DeConcini. 
his  wife  Susan  and  Jane  Green  and 
Stephen  Wilson  of  the  Senator's  staff, 
in  the  program  in  Taipei,  Taiwan  at 
the  expense  of  Soochow  University,  to 
discuss  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  commi'*ee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determmation  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Arlen 
Specter  and  Mrs.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Paul  R.  Michel,  a  member  of  the  Sena- 
tor's staff,  to  participate  in  the  follow- 
ing programs  from  January  3-16.  1984: 
Visits  to  the  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  to  Hong 
Kong,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Uni- 
versity of  New  Asia  College  and  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  sponsored 


by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Specter  and  Mr.  Michel  in  these  pro- 
grams, for  meetings  and  discussions 
with  Government  and  civilian  leaders, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Paul 
S.  Trible,  Jr„  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Tamkang  Universi- 
ty, in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  October  7- 
13,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Trible  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  meet  with 
Government  and  civilian  leaders  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Paul  Sivley 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Frank  Mur- 
KowsKi,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Jordan,  sponsored  by  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  from  April  13-22,  1984, 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sivley  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Jordan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  a  private  edu- 
cational and  cultural  association  based 
in  Amman,  Jordan,  to  participate  in  a 
fact-finding  trip,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. # 


HONORING  WESTAR  IS  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
know  that  10  years  ago.  on  April  13, 
1974,  Western  Union  launched  Ameri- 
ca's first  domestic  communications 
satellite— Westar  I.  That  launch 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Nation's 
first  system  for  commercial  communi- 
cations by  satellite. 

This  historic  event  is  recognized  for 
three  reasons  important  to  America's 
goals  in  space: 

First,  the  entrepreneurial  risk  and 
pioneering  investment  of  Western 
Union  and  its  commitment  to  Westar  I 
marked  a  significant  first  step  in  the 
commercial  utilization  of  space  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

Second,  the  perfect  performance  of 
Westar  I  gave  credence  and  confidence 
to  a  fledgling  commercial  satellite  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  which 
today  represents  a  capital  investment 
of  more  than  $3  billion. 

And  last.  Mr.  President,  through  its 
preparation,  launch,  and  development, 
Westar  I  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  successful  collaboration  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  Government  working 
together  in  an  extraordinary  partner- 
ship to  extend  the  frontiers  of  space 
communications. 


In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
earlier  this  year,  President  Reagan  set 
forth  his  goal  to  build  on  America's 
pioneer  spirit  in  the  next  important 
frontier,  space,  with  the  development 
of  a  permanently  manned  space  sta- 
tion within  a  decade.  In  promoting  pri- 
vate sector  investment  in  space,  the 
President  observed  that  our  country's 
space  progress  to  date  is  a  "tribute  to 
American  teamwork  and  excellence," 

Over  120  years  ago.  Western  Union 
linked  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  through  the  first  trans- 
continental telegraph  system.  That 
same  pioneering  spirit  fired  America's 
first  communications  satellite.  Westar 
I,  whose  10th  anniversary  we  honor.* 


EUROPEAN  CONCERN  OVER 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
recent  French  and  British  Govern- 
ment criticism  of  the  mining  of  Nica- 
raguan  harbors  is  a  timely  reminder  of 
longstanding  European  concern  over 
the  Reagan  administration's  policy 
toward  Central  America.  We  should 
need  these  expressions  from  our  clos- 
est allies. 

Over  600  European  parliamentarians 
recently  outlined  European  concerns 
in  a  letter  to  Speaker  O'Neill.  In  that 
letter,  the  parliamentarians  note  that 
the  "bridges,  factories,  cooperatives, 
geothermal.  and  harbor  facilities  built 
with  the  aid  of  Western  European  de- 
velopment agencies  have  been  serious- 
ly damaged  by  saboteurs,  directed  and 
paid  by  the  CIA.  "  They  urge  an  end  to 
the  covert  war  and  support  for  a  nego- 
tiated solution. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  letter 
and  signatures  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
To    Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Neill:  Last  July  a  large  group 
of  Western  European  parliamentarians  and 
politicians  wrote  to  you  to  express  grave 
concern  about  the  U.S.  Administration'.s 
acts  of  economic,  political  and  military  hos- 
tility toward  Nicaragua.  We  urged  you  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  decide 
on  its  own  future  and  to  end  military  and 
political  confrontation  in  the  region. 

Since  we  last  wrote  you  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  voted  twice  against  funding 
the  CIA's  covert  war  against  Nicaragua, 
votes  which  we  heartily  endorse.  But  the 
U.S.  Administration's  aggression  toward 
Nicaragua  has  escalated:  offers  to  negotiate 
by  the  Nicaraguan  government  have  been 
spurned,  efforts  to  i.solate  Nicaragua  eco- 
nomically and  politically  have  intensified 
and  military  attacks  on  Nicaragua  have  in- 
creased. 

In  light  of  recent  events  in  the  Caribbean 
our  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  very 
fabric  of  international  law  has  grown.  We 
believe  that  the  attempt  to  place  events 
throughout  the  Third  World  and  especially 
in  Central  America  in  an  East-West  context 
is  fraught  with  danger  and  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts.  To  follow  this  mistaken  road, 
we  fear,  might  well  lead  the  U.S.  into  a  pro- 
tracted regional  war  in  Central  America. 


UMI 


We  wish  to  reiterate  that  we  think  that 
the  Nicaraguan  government  clearly  enjoys 
broad  support  among  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua, based  on  its  achievements  of  land 
reform,  health,  education  and  basic  human 
rights.  We  believe  that  the  scheduled  1985 
elections  in  Nicaragua  will  offer  the  Nicara- 
guan people  a  fair  opportunity  to  determine 
their  own  future.  The  very  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  and  the  Administration 
for  democracy  in  Nicaragua  are  vitiated  by 
the  Administration's  covert  war  and  eco- 
nomic policies. 

The  U.S.  Administration's  support  for  a 
war  against  Nicaragua  threatens  not  only 
the  lives  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  the 
future  of  the  country  itself,  but  also  under- 
mines our  attempts  to  aid  Nicaragua 
through  development  assistance.  The 
bridges,  factories,  cooperatives,  geothermal 
and  harbour  facilities  built  with  the  aid  of 
Western  European  development  agencies 
have  been  seriously  damaged  by  .saboteurs, 
directed  and  paid  by  the  CIA. 

We  therefore  appeal  strongly  to  you: 

To  support  negotiated  solutions  to  Central 
American  problems,  such  as  those  proposed 
by  the  Contadora  group  and  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  which  has  shown  renewed 
flexibility  and  willingness  to  negotiate 

To  continue  your  efforts: 

(a)  To  oppose  the  granting  of  ijw  funds 
for  CIA  actions  against  Nicargua: 

(b)  To  withdraw  support  for  the  forces  at- 
tacking Nicaragua  from  its  border  areas; 

(c)  To  cease  using  other  countries  in  the 
region  for  the  concentration  of  troops 
which  constitute  a  latent  and  manifest 
threat  to  Nicaragua 

To  a.ssure  that  Nicaragua  receives  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment  by  the  U.S.  within 
international  financial  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank 

To  act  to  assure  that  Nicaragua  is  treated 
according  to  the  same  criteria  as  other  de- 
veloping nations  in  the  fields  of  aid  and 
trade, 
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ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  had  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 


may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  Apnl  11.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  w  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-36  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Greece  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $40  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C<d)  of  the  For- 
eign A.ssistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A  Rudd, 
Acting  Director. 

TRANSMITTAL  NO.  84-36 

Notice    of    proposed    issuance    of    letter    of 

offer    pursuant    to   section    36(b)   of   the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Greece. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment  (as  defined  in  section  47(6)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act).  $19  million: 
other.  $21  million:  total.  $40  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  two  PHALANX  Close- 
in  Weapon  Systems  with  spare  parts,  sup- 
port equipment,  contractor  engineering  and 
technical  support,  technical  documentation, 
and  training. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (LDS). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
April  11.  1984. 

POLICY  JUSTIFICATION 

Greece— Phalanx  Close-in  Weapon  System 
and  Support 

The  Government  of  Greece  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  two  Phalanx 
Close-in  Weapons  Systems  (CIWS)  with 
spare  parts,  support  equipment,  contractor 


engineering  and  technical  support,  technical 
documentation,  and  training  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $40  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Greece  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  Greek  Navy  plans  to  put  the  Phalanx 
CIWS  aboard  their  two  Kortenaer  class  frig- 
ates in  order  to  provide  them  with  a  mod- 
ernized defensive  capability.  The  Greek 
Navy  will  be  able  to  absorb  these  systems 
with  little  effort  and  these  systems  will  be 
provided  in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided 
for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
embodied  in  the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Pomona 
Division  of  General  Dynamics  of  Pomona. 
Calif. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  aissignment  of  three  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Greece  for  four 
weeks  and  five  additional  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Greece  for  up  to  two  months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Securi- 
ty Assistance.  Science  and 
Technology. 

Washington.  DC.  Apnl  3.  1984. 
Pursuant  to  .section  620C<d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 
partmtnt  of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Greece  of  two  PHALANX  Close-In  Weap- 
ons Systems  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40  mil- 
lion is  consistent  with  principles  contained 
in  section  620C(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

William  Schneider.  Jr.« 


TENNESSEE  RETIRED  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  honor  the  contributions  made  to 
our  National  Government  by  military, 
postal,  and  civilian  service  retirees.  In 
their  Federal  careers,  these  outstand- 
ing individuals  did  a  truly  outstanding 
job  of  administering  the  laws  that  we, 
the  Congress,  enacted.  They  provided 
continuity  and  stability  to  our  country 
in  periods  of  turmoil.  And  they  gave  a 
diverse  succession  of  Presidents  the 
expertise  needed  to  implement  their 
policies. 

Every  community  in  the  country 
relies  on  the  letter  carriers,  agricultur- 
al agents,  civil  engineers  and  others 
who  enter  public  service.  In  Tennes- 
see, we  are  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  workers.  Their  respon- 


siveness of  our  needs  and  their  fine 
contributions  to  our  governmental 
system  deserve  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  greatest  admiration. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  several 
years,  retirees  from  the  Federal  serv- 
ice have  figured  heavily  in  the  Reagan 
administration's  cost  control  plans. 
They  have  experienced  large  reduc- 
tions in  health  and  cost-of-living  bene- 
fits, and  basic  changes  in  the  retire- 
ment system  have  created  confusion, 
doubt,  and  deep  anxiety  among  Feder- 
al retirees. 

I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
opposition  to  these  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  inteerity  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system.  We  have  promised 
reasonable  benefits  to  those  who  are 
currently  retirees,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  now  contributing  toward  a  future 
retirement.  And  we  should  honor  our 
commitment. 

In  Tennessee,  there  are  18,958  re- 
tired employees  with  average  annuities 
of  $1,062  a  month.  There  are  7,184 
persons  receiving  survivor  annuities  on 
the  average  of  $486  a  month.  These  in- 
dividuals have  earned  these  benefits 
after  long  years  of  Federal  service. 
And  their  retirement  income  is  fully 
taxably. 

Civil  servants  are,  on  the  whole,  self- 
less dedicated  individuals  who  are  a 
source  of  pride  for  those  of  us  who 
value  the  merit  system  under  which 
they  work.  The  standards  for  their  se- 
lection are  very  high.  A  stable  Federal 
retirement  system  is  important  to  at- 
tracting and  retaining  talented  and 
productive  employees  to  Government 
careers.  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  retiree  in 
Congress  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
their  benefits. 

I  congratulate  Tennessee's  retired 
Federal  workers  on  their  service  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  week  of  April 
22-28  has  been  designated  "Retired 
Federal  Employees  Week'  in  Tennes- 
see. With  unanimous  consent,  I  ask 
that  the  gubernatorial  proclamation 
announcing  this  week  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883  was  signed  into  law  by  then  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  thereby  creating  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  System:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  was  created  in  1920  and  signed 
into  law  by  then  President  Woodrow 
Wilson;  and 

Whereas,  virtually  all  state,  county  and 
municipal  civil  service  systems  have  derived 
from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Act:  and 

Whereas,  untold  thousands  of  U.S.  Civil 
Service  employees  have  worked  diligently, 
patriotically,  silently  and  with  little  notice 
to  uphold  the  highest  traditions  and  ideals 
of  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
are  retired  in  Tennessee  and  continue  to 
devote  inestimable  time  and  effort  toward 
the  betterment  of  our  communities  and 
state; 
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Now,  theiefore.  I.  Lamar  Alexander,  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  22-28. 
1984.  as  retired  Federal  Employees  Week  in 
Tennessee  and  do  urge  all  our  citizens  to 
join  me  in  this  observance* 


ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Adult  Education  Act  through 
fiscal  year  19S9.  This  bill,  S.  2496,  con- 
tinues the  Federal  commitment  to 
eradicating  illiteracy  in  our  Nation. 
While  the  adult  education  programs 
are  estimated  to  serve  approximately  2 
million  people  a  year,  almost  23  mil- 
lion Americans  fall  into  the  category 
of  functionally  illiterate.  This  is  a 
tragic  waste  of  human  potential,  both 
economically  and  socially. 

The  adult  education  programs 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  States  do  make  a  difference. 
However,  with  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  need  of  remedial  services,  vol- 
unteers and  the  private  sector  must 
become  involved.  Already  many  busi- 
nesses donate  money,  as  well  as  their 
employees  to  voluntary  efforts  to  help 
tutor  illiterate  adults. 

Recently,  Business  Week  ran  an  arti- 
cle on  the  number  of  businesses  be- 
coming involved  in  the  fight  against 
functional  illiteracy.  I  ask  permission 
to  have  this  article,  entitled  "How- 
Business  is  Joining  the  Fight  Against 
piinctional  Illiteracy"  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  2496  to  continue  the  Feder- 
al Government's  commitment  to  re- 
ducing illiteracy  in  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Business  Is  Joining  the  Fight 
Against  Functional  Illiteracy 

Item:  CBS  News  correspondent  Fred 
Graham  seemed  to  be  stammering  on  a  live 
morning  broadcast  earlier  this  year.  The 
reason:  The  technician  turning  the  tele- 
prompter  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
Graham  because,  it  turned  out,  the  techni- 
cian could  not  read. 

Item:  Polaroid  Corp.s  Al  Robin.son  did  so 
well  as  an  engineer's  aide  that  the  company 
made  him  a  supervisor,  but  he  sal  mum 
through  staff  meetings  about  equipment 
problems,  phoning  his  boss  at  home  to  offer 
suggestions.  The  reason:  His  grammar  was 
so  bad  that  he  was  ashamed  to  speak  up  in  a 
group. 

Item:  An  insurance  company  authorized  a 
payment  of  $22.00  on  a  dental  claim,  but  the 
patient  received  a  check  for  $2,200.  The 
reason:  The  clerk  who  made  out  the  pay- 
ment did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
decimal  point. 

Incidents  like  these,  producing  costs  that 
range  from  annoyance  to  major  financial 
losses,  are  worrying  American  management 
about  their  employees'  level  of  knowledge— 
and  what  it  means  for  the  economy,  today 
and  tomorrow.  In  response,  growing  num- 
bers of  companies  are  pouring  money  and 


manpower  into  remedial  education.  'The 
issue  of  functional  illiteracy  lies  coiled  at 
the  center  of  our  unemployment  problems." 
says  Robert  W.  Feagles.  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  'and  it 
threatens  this  country's  ultimate  ability  to 
succeed  in  the  world  market." 

MINIMUM  NEEDS 

The  problem  is  not  simple  illiteracy.  Vir- 
tually every  adult  in  the  U.S.  can  write  a 
signature  and  recognize  the  word  on  a  stop 
sign.  But  one  needs  a  higher  level  of  reading 
ability— and  associated  math  and  problem- 
solving  skills— to  function  in  today's  society. 
At  the  least,  a  worker  should  be  able  to  read 
such  instructions  as:  "In  an  emergency,  pull 
lever. "  Experts  describe  this  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  sixth-grade  education.  The  Educa- 
tion Dept.  estimates  that  snrnp  25  million 
American  adults— one  in  .'^ven— are  not  at 
this  level,  whatever  their  formal  education. 
They  are  functionally  illiterate. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  growing.  The 
agency  estimates  that  2.3  nillion  people  a 
year  are  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  function- 
ally illiterate:  1  million  teenagers  who  leave 
school  without  elementary  skills  and  1.3 
million  non-English-speaking  arrivals.  They 
equal  almost  exactly  the  number  trying  to 
climb  out  of  these  ranks— the  2.3  million 
students  who  enroll  annually  in  adult  liter- 
acy programs.  Since  no  program  is  100"^c 
successful,  the  functionally  illiterate  popu- 
lation rises  inexorably  year  by  year. 

Basic  social  forces  help  to  perpetuate  the 
problem.  "Many  people  are  part  of  a  culture 
where  reading  things  is  not  the  primary  way 
of  getting  information."  says  Linda  E. 
Stoker,  training  manager  at  Polaroid.  These 
people  produce  children  who  do  not  read  be- 
cause reading  is  irrelevant  to  their  out-of- 
school  lives.  The  problem  is  especially 
severe  among  minorities.  Some  b6%  of  His- 
panic 17-year-olds  and  some  47'^  of  black 
17-year-olds  are  rated  as  functionally  illiter- 
ate. The  latter  figure  has  prompted  a  group 
of  predominantly  black  organizations  to 
form  the  Assault  on  Illiteracy  Program  to 
foster  literacy  among  black  adults. 

Other  figures  reveal  the  economic  and 
social  impact  of  illiteracy.  At  least  half  of 
the  unemployed  are  functionally  illiterate, 
according  to  Labor  Dept.  estimates.  Half  of 
the  prison  population  is  illiterate,  according 
to  Diane  W.  Vines,  director  of  the  Education 
Dept.'s  National  Adult  Literacy  Initiative. 
"The  cost  to  society  ...  is  staggering."  says 
Per  B.  Christiansen,  a  marketing  manager 
at  Nalco  Chemical  Co,  and  head  of  it  liter- 
acy project. 

KISSING  FROGS 

Nalco  and  other  companies  combating  il- 
literacy deplore  its  social  effects,  but  their 
primary  motive  is  its  corporate  cost.  Vines 
cites,  an  example:  "A  New  York-based  insur- 
ance company  estimates  that  70*:^  of  dictat- 
ed correspondence  must  be  redone  at  least 
once  because  of  human  errors."  Estimates 
of  the  productivity  losses  attributable  to  un- 
dereducation  put  the  figure  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  When  the  center  for 
Public  Resources  in  New  York  City  conduct- 
ed a  study  of  such  losses  in  1982.  the  single 
company  willing  to  report  the  cost  oi'  wasted 
material  and  botched  work  set  the  figure  at 
$230,000  a  year— and  the  company  was  a 
medium-size  manufacturer. 

But  workers  without  the  skills  to  do  their 
current  jobs  are  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Increasingly,  business  is  finding  that  even 
competent  entry-level  employees  lack  the 
skills  needed  to  move  up.  Identifying  the 
promotable  among  hundreds  of  job  appli- 


cants has  become  a  tough  and  expensive 
business.  Says  Donald  C.  Mann,  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  Prudential  Insurance  Co.:  "As  one 
young  woman  told  me  after  a  day  of  inter- 
viewing local  high  school  graduates.  Before 
you  find  Prince  Charming,  you  have  to  kiss 
a  lot  of  frogs.'  " 

Even  superb  and  extensive  interviewing 
will  not  do  the  job  in  the  years  ahead. 
"We're  faced  with  a  demographic  trend." 
says  Jack  W.  Troster,  corporate  staffing 
manager  of  Texas  Instruments  Inc.  Since 
birth  rales  were  relatively  low  during  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  number  of 
Americans  reaching  working  age  is  falling 
steadily.  Only  3.2  million  will  turn  18  in 
1992,  40%  fewer  than  in  the  peak  year  of 
1979. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  fewer  new- 
workers  are  making  selectivity  harder,  cor- 
porate job  needs  will  become  more  complex. 
'Technology  is  changing."  says  Edward  E. 
Sutton,  assistant  vice-president  for  human 
resources  development  at  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  "Basic  jobs  are  being  eliminated 
and  new-  jobs  are  coming  in,  requiring  a 
higher  level  of  skills."  This  is  true  not  only 
of  jobs  involving  computers  and  other  ad- 
vance equipment  but  also  of  so-called  un- 
skilled jobs.  -Whal  kind  of  literacy  will  a 
truck  driver  need  in  30  years?  "  asks  Harold 
L.  Hodgkinson.  .senior  fellow  at  the  Institute 
for  Educational  Leadership  in  Washington. 
His  answer:  "Truck  drivers  are  going  to  op- 
erate .some  sophisticated  machinery.  "  They 
need  fairly  high  reading  and  math  skills 
right  now-,  he  adds. 

REDESIGNING  JOBS 

Not  only  does  business  have  fewer  jobs  re- 
quiring only  minimal  literacy,  but  the  liter- 
ate worker  who  traditionally  filled  some  rel- 
atively low-level  jobs  have  gone  elsewhere. 
For  stores  seeking  sales  help,  for  instance, 
"it's  a  decidedly  different  labor  market 
today  than  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago,"  .sa.vs 
Alice  Bird  McCord.  personnel  vice-president 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.  in 
New  York  City.  The  kind  of  well-educated 
housewife  who  formerly  took  a  part-time 
minimum-wage  job  in  a  department  store 
then  is  probably  a  full-time  careerist  now-, 
leaving  the  lower-level  job  to  the  less  well- 
equipped. 

In  response,  .some  stores  have  redesigned 
their  jobs.  -What  has  happened  ...  is  that 
lower-level  jobs  have  been  deskilled," 
McCord  says.  For  example,  fast-food  outlets 
u.se  cash  registers  on  which  the  checker 
need  only  touch  a  few  keys  to  figure  auto- 
matically the  price  of  an  item  and  the 
change  to  be  returned.  On  a  more  complex 
level,  department  stores  are  altering  their 
whole  sales  approach.  Because  they  cannot 
count  on  salespeople  to  suggest  appropriate 
accessories,  they  are  putting  more  of  their 
budgets  into  fashion-oriented  newspaper 
supplements  that  display  accessories  with 
the  advertised  dress  or  coat. 

But  the.sf  are  only  stopgap  measures  in  an 
increasingly  technology-dependent  econo- 
my. More  and  more,  companies  are  tackling 
the  functional  illiteracy  problem  head-on; 

Aiding  current  programs 

Nalco's  decision  to  use  part  of  Christian- 
.sen's  time— and  company  resources— for 
fund-raising  to  create  new  chapters  of  the 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  is  typical. 
The  company's  own  foundation  will  be  put- 
ting money  into  the  project  later  this  year. 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  and  the  Gannett 
Foundation  Co.  also  donate  regularly  to  lit- 
eracy    programs.     Gulf    &     Western.     J.C. 


Penney,  and  Citibank  furnish  space  for  tu- 
toring sessions. 

A  leader  in  the  field,  Dayton  Hudson 
Corp.'s  B.  Dalton  Bookseller,  has  earmarked 
$3  million  over  four  years  for  its  literacy 
program.  The  company  encourages  execu- 
tives and  other  employees  to  participate  in 
local  programs,  both  as  board  members  and 
as  tutors.  It  has  also  promised  to  recruit 
other  companies  for  the  campaign  with  the 
goal  of  producing  50,000  volunteer  tutors  by 
1986,  a  150%  increase  over  the  current 
number  . 

Dalton  helped  found  the  Coalition  for  Lit- 
eracy, a  government-private  sector  alliance 
that  has  arranged  for  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc.. 
the  New  York  advertising  agency,  to  draw- 
up  a  public  service  media  campaign  through 
the  Advertising  Council.  The  campaign  has 
a  dual  aim:  to  recruit  volunteer  tutors  and 
to  tell  people  without  basic  skills  about  the 
free  teaching  programs  available  in  their 
communities. 

The  Business  Council  for  Effective  Liter- 
acy, founded  early  this  year  with  $1  million 
from  Harold  W.  McGraw-.  Jr..  chairman  of 
McGraw-Hill  Inc..  which  publishes  Business 
Week,  will  pay  about  $300,000  of  B&B's  out- 
of-pocket  costs  in  developing  the  campaign. 
It  is  also  helping  to  fund  the  clearinghouse 
operation  that  will  handle  the  calls  generat- 
ed by  the  ads.  referring  volunteers  and  po- 
tential students  to  the  best  programs.  A  tel- 
evision program  on  the  illiteracy  problem, 
starring  country  singer  Johnny  Cash,  gener- 
ated some  6,000  calls  when  it  w^as  broadcast 
on  170  commercial  television  stations  in 
January. 

Training  employees 

These  projects  range  from  programs  that 
use  workers  to  tutor  other  employees  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  at  Aetna  and  United  Tech- 
nologies Corp.  to  a  large-scale  training  pro- 
gram at  New  York  Telephone,  which  seeks 
to  boost  the  education  of  barely  literate  em- 
ployees to  9th  or  10th  grade  levels. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  hired  a  former 
school  teacher  to  give  classes  in  grammar 
and  spelling  to  newly  hired  secretaries.  Na- 
bisco Brands  Inc.  offers  employees  at  a  Suf- 
folk (Va.)  Planters  Peanuts  factory  four 
hours  of  elementary  school  courses  a  week 
on  company  time,  with  additional  cla.s.scs 
available  on  their  own  time.  Polaroid,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  corporate-sponsored  basic 
education,  now-  targets  from  500  to  750  em- 
ployees, a  year  for  such  remedial  programs, 
which  include  teaching  English  to  immi- 
grants. In  math,  Polaroid  teachers  find  that 
problem  employees  can  usually  handle 
whole  numbers  but  have  trouble  with  frac- 
tions. 

Gillette  Co.  last  year  paid  a  public  school 
teacher  to  give  a  after-hours  instruction  to 
30  employees  at  its  hair-care  products  plant 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  More  than  half  received 
high  school  equivalency  certificates.  The 
company,  which  figures  that  100  more  of  its 
600  production  workers  need  the  course,  will 
renew  the  program  this  fall. 

Working  with  public  schools 

Companies  have  long  been  reluctant  to 
lean  on  school  administrators  for  fear  of 
seeming  to  criticize  the  towTis  where  the 
companies  are  located.  But  now  they  find 
that  the  communities  want  their  input. 

Dalton  gives  grants  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  hire  speakers  who  will  persuade 
teachers  to  put  more  emphasis  on  teaching 
reading  skills.  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.  and  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  have 
"adopted"  Milwaukee's  Washington  High 
School.    They    provide    tutors,    classroom 


speakers,  and  advice  on  the  skills  necessary 
for  the  job  market.  Similar  programs  are 
springing  up  in  other  cities:  30  companies  in 
the  Nashville  area  have  adopted  schools. 

At  Texas  Instruments,  Vice-President  Ber- 
nard H.  List  says,  "TI's  got  to  do  something 
we've  never  done  before:  get  involved  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  education 
system."  Visiting  Dallas  schools,  he  found 
that  "kids  were  being  counseled  not  to  take 
"the  hard  courses.'  I  was  mind-boggled."  As 
a  result,  TI  employees  now  go  into  the  class- 
room to  talk  about  why  tough  math  courses 
are  stepping  stones  to  achievement  later  in 
life.  In  addition,  10  company  employees 
began  working  one  day  a  week  with  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  math  students  in  Dallas, 
helping  them  discover  the  excitement  of  the 
subject  instead  of  learning  by  rote.  This  fall. 
TI  will  extend  the  program  to  its  other 
plant  cities. 

So  far.  the  corporate  concern  with  func- 
tional illiteracy  has  focused  on  the  way  it 
affects  the  employment  pool.  Eventually, 
however,  a  population  w-ith  deficient  read- 
ing skills  will  have  to  be  treated  differently 
as  customers,  too.  In  the  product-liability 
area,  for  instance,  "litigation  goes  on  all  the 
time  on  the  adequacy  of  warnings,  and  part 
of  the  question  is  adequacy  to  the  literacy 
level  of  the  user,  "  notes  Linda  Atkinson,  a 
Detroit  lawyer  who  represents  plaintiffs  in 
such  suits.  And  Gloria  A.  Lanza,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies  in  New  York  City,  expresses 
an  even  more  basic  marketing  worry:  "If  we 
don't  have  people  out  there  who  can  read, 
how  can  they  read  our  ads?"« 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATHRYN 
MICHALOS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  honored,  once  again,  to 
take  part  in  Baltimore's  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  6 
million  Jewish  victims  of  Nazism.  It  is 
a  time  to  reflect  upon  the  lessons 
which  their  indescribable  suffering— 
and  courage— teaches  us.  Today,  as  we 
look  back  upon  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Nazi  regime,  an  inhumanity  virtually 
beyond  human  comprehension,  we 
honor  a  woman,  and  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  who  risked  their  lives  to 
defy  that  inhumanity.  I  am  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Kathryn  Michalos  and  her 
husband,  the  late  Ellas  Michalos,  who 
sheltered  Emmanuel  and  Emily  "Velelli 
from  the  brutal  occupation  of  Greece 
more  than  40  years  ago.  In  honoring 
the  Michaloses,  we  also  pay  deserved 
tribute  to  those  "righteous  gentiles" 
who,  throughout  Europe,  risked  their 
own  lives  in  order  to  give  life  to 
others. 

Justice  Brandeis  once  remarked 
that: 

Of  all  the  peoples  in  the  world,  those  of 
two  tiny  States  stand  preeminent  as  contrib- 
utors to  our  present  civilization:  the  Greeks 
and  the  Jews. 

Winston  Churchill  noted  that: 
No  two  other  races  have  set  such  a  mark 
upon  the  world.  Both  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  have  shown  an  amazing  rapacity  for 
survival,  in  spite  of  unending  perils  and  suf- 
ferings from  external  oppressors. 


In  the  case  of  the  Velelli  family,  sur- 
vival depended  upon  the  shelter  and 
protection  that  the  Michalos  family 
unselfishly  provided. 

During  the  German  occupation  of 
southern  Greece  in  1943,  Kathryn  and 
Elias  Michalos  risked  imprisonment 
and  death  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Ve- 
lellis,  Jews  fleeing  from  Nazi  persecu- 
tion. For  many  months,  the  Michalos 
family  provided  food,  shelter,  and 
friendship.  After  the  Nazis  had 
marched  through  the  village  of  Patras 
the  first  time,  the  Michaloses  home 
was  destroyed  and  they  moved  in  with 
the  Velelli  family  for  a  number  of 
months,  constantly  worried  that  they 
would  be  discovered.  After  the  village 
was  razed  a  second  time,  the  families 
moved  from  Patras  to  seek  shelter 
elsewhere. 

This  friendship  did  not  end  with  the 
war,  however.  As  coincidence  would 
have  it,  both  families  settled  near  Bal- 
timore, finding  each  other  through  a 
cousin  of  the  Velelli  family.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  remained  close  and 
dedicated  friends,  sharing  holidays 
and  special  occasions,  and  finding  hap- 
piness in  their  many  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  great-grandson  of 
Mrs.  Michalos  is  to  be  christened  after 
the  ceremony  for  "Holocaust  Remem- 
berance  Day,  "  and  the  Velellis  will  be 
there  to  share  the  joy. 

The  Michalos  f.imily  understood 
well  the  lesson  that  Eli  Weisel  has  set 
down  so  movingly  for  us: 

We  have  learned  certain  lessons.  We  have 
learned  not  to  be  neutral  in  times  of  crisis, 
for  neutrality  always  helps  the  aggressor, 
never  the  victim.  We  have  learned  that  si- 
lence is  never  the  answer.  We  have  learned 
that  the  opposite  of  love  is  not  hate,  but  in- 
difference.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE 
MITCHELL,  JR. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President. 
America  has  lost  a  great  champion  of 
justice  and  human  dignity.  Maryland 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  over  the  sweep  of  her  long  his- 
tory, and  we  have  all  lost  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  good  friend. 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr,,  through  his 
moral  strength,  was  a  powerful  force 
for  a  better  America.  He  gave  his  life 
to  the  greatest  moral  challenge  of  our 
time— to  make  the  words  engraved  in 
stone  above  the  portals  of  the  Su- 
preme Court— "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law  "—a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Clarence  understood  the  power  of 
the  rule  of  law  to  American  democra- 
cy. It  is  fitting  that  among  his  greatest 
monuments  are  every  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  enacted  in  this  gen- 
eration. He  knew  that  officials  all 
across  this  land  take  an  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
knew  that  if  the  great  moral  principles 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life  could  be 
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incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the  land, 
it  would  transform  and  redeem  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  no  accident  that  today  in 
our  law  making  bodies:  national.  State 
and  local,  arc  to  be  found  the  brother 
and  sons  of  Clarence  Mitchell. 

He  was  the  patriarch  of  a  distin- 
guished family.  Actually,  it  was  a  part- 
nership. A  partnership  for  almost  half 
a  century  with  an  outstanding  fighter 
for  justice  in  her  own  right. 

But  Clarence  was  also  a  patriarch  of 
our  Nation.  He  counseled  us  wisely 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  idealism  that 
drew  us  always  upward  to  a  higher 
and  better  standard. 

Clarence  knew  however  that  the 
struggle  wa.s  not  over.  He  knew  that 
we  must  press  on.  Only  last  month,  in 
one  of  his  last  speeches  to  the  NEA 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  he  said: 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  memory 
of  past  struggles  alive.  It  is  not  enough  to 
see  that  the  law  is  administered  fully  and 
fairly.  There  are  new  rivers  to  cross,  new 
mountains  to  climb,  and  a  star  toward 
which  we  should  reach.  When  we  have  men 
and  women  in  office  who  care  about  the 
hungry,  who  work  to  shelter  the  homeless, 
who  want  a  living  wage  for  even  the  lowest 
persons  in  the  work  force,  who  want  to  end 
ignorance,  who  want  to  provide  health  care 
for  the  sick  and  economic  security  for  the 
aged,  will  we  be  able  to  reach  that  star. 
When  we  do.  the  world  will  be  a  better  place 
because  we  will  have  set  the  right  example 
of  how  humans  should  live  together. 

We  mourn  his  death,  we  celebrate 
his  life,  we  treasure  his  friendship  and 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
enduring  values  for  which  he  fought. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  Clarence 
Mitchell's  speech  to  the  NEA  and  sev- 
eral articles  about  this  great  leader  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar  19.  19841 
Civil  Rights  Champion  Ci-arence  Mitchell 
Jr.  Dies 
'By  Martin  Weil) 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell  Jr.,  73.  a  lifelong 
champion  of  equality  for  blacks  who  played 
a  key  role  in  winning  pa.ssage  of  much  of 
the  major  civil  rights  legislation  of  the 
1960s,  died  last  night  at  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

As  the  chief  Washington  lobbyist  for  the 
NAACP  for  nearly  three  decades.  Mr. 
Mitchell  combined  conviction,  persistence 
and  quiet  persuasive  power.  In  his  ultimate- 
ly successful  quest  for  the  landmark  meas- 
ures of  the  eOs,  he  displayed  skills  and  tal- 
ent.s  that  won  him  the  .sobriquet  of  "the 
101st  Senator.  ' 

Both  as  the  NAACP's  man  in  Washington, 
and  as  a  principal  in  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Right.s.  which  he  helped 
found,  Mr.  Mitchell  wa-s  instrumental  in 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968. 

A  lawyer  and  a  former  newspaper  reporter 
whose  career  was  galvanized  when  in  1933 
he  witnes-sed  his  first  lynching,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  a  leading  member  of  a  family  that  in 
Maryland,  his  home  state,  and  in  Baltimore, 
his  hometown,  symbolized  civil  rights  and 
the  NAACP 

Known  as  a  man  of  courage  and  integrity. 
Mr.       Mitchell       persisted       optimistically 


through  years  of  resistance  and  rebuff  to 
.seek  the  common  ground  and  consensus 
that  in  time  permitted  him  to  witness  pas- 
.sage  of  the  bills  that  helped  guarantee 
equality  before  the  law. 

Despite  his  successes,  his  name  was  not 
nearly  so  well  known  to  the  general  public 
as  many  of  the  other  principal  actors  in  the 
social  and  legislative  revolution  of  the  1960s. 

Firmly  committed  to  the  goal  of  full  inte- 
gration of  blacks  into  the  American  main- 
stream, Mr.  Mitchell  shunned  the  .separatist 
doctrine  and  militant  tactics  that  might 
have  won  him  greater  visibility. 

A  modest  and  unassuming  man,  whose 
arena  of  action  was  the  congressional  office 
and  conference  room,  he  neither  sought  nor 
attained  the  broad  public  recognition  to 
which  his  accomplishments  entitled  him. 

Before  the  days  in  which  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  was  possible.  Mr.  Mitchell 
prompted  and  promoted  advances  through 
e.xecutive  orders,  such  as  the  one  by  which 
President  Truman  demanded  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  credited  with  guiding  to 
passage  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  first 
legislation  of  its  kind  in  years.  He  was  also 
recognized  among  legislative  insiders  and 
being  instrumental  in  passage  of  the  1961' 
act  that  set  up  the  federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Beyond  his  work  in  sheepherding  to  pas- 
-sage  the  civil  rights  bills  of  the  '60s.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  cited  as  the  author  of  a  key  sec- 
tion of  at  least  one  of  them.  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  bill,  which  required  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

As  chairman  of  the  leadership  conference 
on  civil  rights.  Mr.  Mitchell  employed  his 
lobbying  skills  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  nominations 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Clement  Hayns- 
worth  and  G.  Harrold  Carswell. 

Despite  the  not  infrequent  bitterne.ss  and 
strong  feelings  bound  up  in  the  long  strug- 
gle in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  was  engaged,  he 
was  himself  viewed  as  generous  and  concilia- 
tory towards  his  foes,  often  finding  it  possi- 
ble to  say  a  good  word  about  all  but  the 
harshest  among  them. 

A  man  who  carried  a  picket  sign  to  help 
desegregate  Baltimore  schools,  and  who  was 
arrested  for  going  through  the  main  door  of 
a  South  Carolina  railroad  station,  Mr. 
Mitchill  knew  the  values  of  direct  action. 

But.  he  said,  you've  got  to  know  when  to 
stop  picketing  and  sit  down  at  the  confer- 
ence table." 

In  1980,  the  year  he  left  his  leadership 
conference  post,  and  two  years  after  leaving 
the  NAACP  post.  Mr.  Mitchell  received  the 
nation's  highest  civilian  honor,  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  from  President 
Carter. 

He  was  al.so  appointed  as  a  U.S.  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  by  President 
Ford,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  from  which  he  held  his 
law  degree. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  lived  for  the  last  lour  decades  at  the 
same  inner-city  address.  His  father,  a  musi- 
cian, and  his  mother,  a  cashier,  enforced 
daily  study  hours  for  their  .seven  children, 
who  included  Mr.  Mitchell's  brother,  U.S. 
Rep.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D-Md.). 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
human  beings  I've  ever  met."  Rep.  Mitchell 
said  last  night  of  his  brother. 

Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  (D-Md.)  called  Mr. 
Mitchell  "a  great  champion  of  justice  and 


human  dignity"  who  was  "a  powerful  force 
for  a  better  America.  " 

John  Toll,  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  described  his  death  as  a  "serious 
los-s  "  for  the  nation  and  called  him  "an  in- 
spiring leader  "  in  the  work  for  equality,  jus- 
tice and  a  better  society. 

After  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Lincoln  University  in  Chester,  Pa..  Mr. 
Mitchell  became  a  reporter  for  the  Balti- 
more Afro-American  newspaper.  The  lynch- 
ing he  saw  as  a  newsman  in  Princess  Ann. 
Md..  made  him  decide  on  a  civil  rights 
career. 

After  work  for  the  Urban  League  in  the 
Midwest,  he  joined  the  federal  government 
in  assignments  that  included  enforcing 
World  War  II  antidiscrimination  orders  in 
shipyards.  He  was  labor  secretary  of  the 
NAACP  from  1945  until  becoming  director 
of  the  Washington  bureau  in  1950. 

In  recent  years,  he  and  his  wife  Juanita. 
the  first  black  woman  to  practice  law  in 
Maryland,  were  joined  by  a  son.  Michael,  a 
Baltimore  City  Councilman,  in  the  firm  of 
Mitchell.  Mitchell  and  Mitchell.  Another 
son.  Clarence  III.  is  in  the  state  legislature. 

Survivors  include  two  other  sons.  Keiffer 
J.,  and  George  D. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  20,  19841 

A  Mighty  Chance;  But  There  Are  New 

Rivers  To  Cross 

(By  Clarence  Mitchell) 

Washington.— Twenty  years  ago  we  were 
gearing  up  for  a  crucial  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  civil  rights.  The  civil  rights  bill  which 
had  been  passed  by  a  massive  vote  of  290  to 
130  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
danger  of  being  buried  in  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  by  a  hostile  chairman. 
James  O.  Eastland  of  Mis.sissippi.  Fortu- 
nately, under  the  Senate  rules  the  bill  could 
be  brought  to  the  floor  without  reference  to 
the  committee. 

Those  of  us  backing  the  bill  supported  the 
move  for  direct  floor  consideration.  Efforts 
at  the  White  House  and  hard  work,  both  in 
and  outside  the  Senate,  paid  off.  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1964,  the  Senate  voted  54  to  37  to 
put  I  he  bill  on  the  calendar  instead  of  .send- 
ing it  to  committee.  There  followed  the  long 
fight  that  was  climaxed  when  the  Senate 
voted  71  to  29  to  invoke  cloture  on  June  10. 
President  Johnson  signed  the  bill  into  law 
on  July  2,  1964. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great  value 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  has  made 
possible  changes  in  our  society  that  some 
believed  could  not  be  accomplished  in  an- 
other hundred  years  after  the  abolition  of 
human  slavery.  The  change  for  the  better 
has  been  so  complete  that  many  of  those  in 
our  country  who  were  children  of  tender 
years  in  1964  cannot  believe  that  conditions 
the  law  was  designed  to  correct  actually  ex- 
isted. 

The  great  names  of  1964  like  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Roy  'Wilkins,  Whitney  'Young 
and  James  Farmer  are  somehow  merged 
into  a  composite  that  usually  mentions  only 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Even  Dr.  King's 
memory  is  sometimes  blurred  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  there  are  those  in  the  new- 
generation  who  do  not  know  why  we  honor 
him. 

Thus  it  seems  that  one  of  our  first  tasks  in 
the  education  of  children  is  to  teach  them 
where  we  were  as  a  nation  before  1964  and 
how  we  have  gotten  to  where  we  are  now. 
We  must  let  them  know-  the  price  we  paid  in 
time,  labor,  money,  property  and  even 
human  lives  to  erase  the  blatant  practices  of 


discrimination  and  segregation  that  were 
our  nation's  shame.  We  must  also  recruit 
and  develop  dedicated  people  to  run  the 
agencies  created  by  this  law. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  memory 
of  past  struggles  alive.  It  is  not  enough  to 
see  that  the  law  is  administered  fully  and 
fairly.  There  are  new  rivers  to  cross,  new- 
mountains  to  climb  and  a  star  toward  which 
we  should  reach. 

The  signs  saying  which  entrance  blacks 
may  u-se  are  down.  But  there  are  more 
deadly  ways  to  bar  access.  One  of  these  is 
the  use  of  dubious  tests  to  decide  whether 
an  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  a  college, 
whether  a  promising  young  per.son  may  be 
admitted  to  law  or  medical  .school  and  now 
there  is  even  a  strong  move  to  u.se  a  test  to 
decide  whether  one  may  be  admitted  to 
training  to  be  qualifed  as  a  teacher. 

I  say  to  you  that  the.se  tests  are  like  an 
evil  river  whose  rising  waters  are  a  threat  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  pre.sent  generation. 
They  are  creating  ways  to  accomplish  new- 
discrimination  against  the  victims  who  do 
not  pa.ss  them  and  wealth  for  those  who 
devi.se  them.  After  careful  consideration,  I 
have -concluded  that  the  trend  toward  using 
tests  to  bar  persons  from  careers  of  their 
own  choosing  or  jobs  for  which  they  are 
fully  qualified  must  be  .stopped.  I  hope  that 
your  great  organization  will  meet  the  new- 
challenge  by  carefully  developing  the  facts 
that  will  expo.se  and  discredit  those  tho  are 
responsible  for  this  monstrous  fraud  in  our 
times. 

For  tho.se  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  past  the  test  obstacle  there  is  another 
barrier  of  mountainous  proportions.  It  is 
the  secret  method  of  denying  promotions  to 
those  who  deserve  them.  How  often  do  we 
still  hear  of  blacks  who  train  new-  white  em- 
ployees and  then  one  day  the  employee  that 
they  have  trained  becomes  the  boss?  How 
often  do  we  see  college  campu.ses  where 
women  are  employed  as  a-ssistant  or  associ- 
ate professors  but  somehow  do  not  get 
tenure? 

How  often  do  we  read  the  dreary  figures 
on  the  income  gap  between  white  and  black 
wage  earners?  Here  again  there  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  we  must  meet.  We  must  pierce 
the  veil  of  deceit  and  conspiracy  that  makes 
these  wrongs  po.ssible.  We  must  u.se  our  best 
skills,  much  of  our  resources  and  all  else 
that  is  needed  to  destroy  these  practices 
just  as  we  destroyed  the  more  obvious  dis- 
criminatory techniques  of  the  past. 

In  spite  of  the  new-  obstacles  that  exist,  we 
have  great  resources  to  deal  with  them.  I 
see  the.se  resources  when  I  hear  the  words 
and  see  the  accompishments  of  a  great 
woman.  Mary  H.  Futrell.  who  is  president  of 
this  organization.  These  resources  are  ap- 
parent when  the  mayor  of  Detroit  moves  to 
give  black  policemen  opportunities  to  be 
promoted  on  merit  and  that  decision  is 
upheld  first  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
named  Damon  Keith.  Then  Judge  Keith's 
decision  is  upheld  by  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  which  sits  the  distin- 
guished Judge  Nathaniel  Jone  .  All  three  of 
these  men— the  mayor  and  the  two  judges- 
are  black.  They  hold  their  offices  because 
together  we  have  wrought  a  mighty  change 
in  our  land. 

Finally,  I  will  .say  a  word  about  that  activi- 
ty that  is  perhaps  clo.sesl  to  my  heart.  It  is 
political  action.  Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Missis- 
sippi and  heard  Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  a  member 
of  the  House  in  that  slate,  being  called  back 
from  a  speaking  engagement  to  cast  a  cru- 
cial vote.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
Mississippi's  legislature   was  off  limits   for 


blacks.  Now.  not  only  are  they  there,  but 
they  are  serving  with  distinction.  Later,  I  re- 
ceived word  that  my  longtime  friend  and 
NAACP  stalwart,  the  Rev.  I.  deQuincy 
Newman,  had  become  the  first  black  since 
Reconstruction  to  serve  in  the  South  Caroli- 
na Senate. 

In  the  South  and  throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  rising  tide  of  interest  in  seeking 
public  office.  There  is  an  equal  determina- 
tion to  elect  qualified  candidates  and  also  to 
make  certain  that  from  the  highest  office 
down  to  the  most  obscure  county  official  we 
will  give  early  and  effective  support  to  those 
candidates  who  stand  for  equal  justice  and 
freedom  for  all  people  of  whatever  race,  .sex. 
national  origin,  age  or  religion. 

When  we  have  men  and  women  in  public 
office  who  care  about  the  hungry,  who  work 
to  shelter  the  homele-ss,  who  want  a  living 
wage  for  even  the  lowest  persons  in  the 
work  force,  who  want  to  end  ignorance,  who 
wnat  to  provide  health  care  for  the  sick  and 
economic  security  for  the  aged,  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  that  star.  When  we  do,  the 
world  will  be  a  better  place  because  we  will 
have  set  the  right  example  of  how  humans 
should  live  together. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  March  1984] 

Clarence  Mitchell:  Man  Who  Was  Always 

There 

(By  Peter  Kumpa) 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell  Jr..  was  the  man 
who  was  always  there  then  the  major  civil 
rights  laws  of  the  country  were  written,  de- 
bated and  passed  by  the  Congress. 

During  a  two-year  stretch  two  decades 
ago.  when  I  covered  the  civil  rights  beat  in 
Washington,  he  was  present  at  every  .skir- 
mish and  at  every  battle.  He  was  there  testi- 
fying, listening,  helping  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level  and  in  the  full  House  Judiciary 
Committee  when  the  omnibus  Civil  Rights 
Bill  was  written,  then  passed. 

And  when  the  legislation  found  its  way 
over  to  the  Senate  side,  he  was  there  as  well 
for  every  moment  of  the  legislative  conflict 
that  eventually  led  to  the  smashing  of  a  fili- 
buster before  basic  civil  rights  could  be  writ- 
ten into  our  laws. 

That's  the  reason  that  Clarence  Mitchell 
was  called  the  lOl-sl  U.S.  senator.  He  was 
there. 

As  head  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  A.s.sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Mitchell  wasn't  simply  a 
silent  witness  to  history.  For  members  of 
Congress,  he  was  the  prime  .source  of  moral 
pressure  for  the  cau.se  of  racial  justice.  He 
advised  and  cajoled.  He  exhorted  and  he 
pleaded  usually  privately. 

He  never  seemed  defeated.  He  was  always 
the  certain  optimist,  the  one  who  knew  that 
obstacles  were  made  to  be  overcome. 

For  reporters,  he  was  one  of  these  silent 
sources  of  information,  a  man  who  knew-  the 
law.  and  the  history  of  any  given  bit  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  And  he  was  always  com- 
pletely up-to-date,  the  man  you  checked 
with  daily  on  the  progress  of  legislation 
that  marked  the  high-point  of  the  decade  of 
the  Sixties.  And  he  was  always  there. 

Clarence  Mitchell  was  not  a  shouler  or  a 
screamer  when  he  testified  before  Congress. 
He  was  a  gentle  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 
was  rea.soned  pas.sion.  He  was  intellectual 
persuasion.  He  was  a  polished  witness  for 
his  cause.  And  he  was  an  effective  one. 

Only  once  do  we  remember  him  breaking 
out  in  anger. 

It  was  in  October  1963.  Chairman  Emman- 
uel Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  met  behind  closed  doors  on  and  off 


for  two  days  with  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  decide  on  a  new  strat- 
egy for  a  stalled  omnibus  Civil  Rights  Bill. 
To  win  some  marginal  Democrats  and  Re- 
publican, they  decided  to  strip  away  some 
titles  that  had  been  approved  by  a  subcom- 
mittee. 

Celler  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  to  drop 
some  of  the  bill.  'There's  and  old  Turkish 
saying  that  you  roll  up  your  pants  when  you 
come  to  the  water. "  he  explained.  Kennedy 
backed  him  up. 

Clarence  Mitchell  was  outraged.  He  talked 
first  to  the  pencil  pre.ss.  then  grabbed  the 
television  cameras.  -There  is  no  reason  for 
this  kind  of  a  sellout."  he  shouted. 

He  was  particularly  angry  at  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  would  weaken  powers  of  the  at- 
torney general  to  intervene  in  some  nasty 
cases  of  official  brutality  in  the  South. 
Mitchell  stormed  that  what  was  left  would 
be  -wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with  police 
brutality.  Negroes  subjected  to  cattle  prods, 
people  bombed  and  thrown  out  of  their  own 
churches.  " 

Meticulous  in  his  preparation.  Mitchell 
had  his  own  count  of  congressmen  to  show 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  didn't 
have  to  compromise.  "I  think  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  go  and  fight,"  he  told 
Robert  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Mitchell's  anger 
had  been  the  June  1963  assassination  of 
Medger  Evers  in  Mississippi.  He  blamed  the 
administration  for  being  'too  little  and  too 
late  "  in  protecting  black  civil  workers  in  the 
South. 

In  lime.  Mitchell  won  his  battle.  If  he 
were  with  us  today,  he  could  testify  that  the 
fight  was  closely  won,  never  easy  and  never 
certain.  And  if  he  were  here,  he  would  be 
sure  to  tell  us  all  that  the  fight  for  equal 
justice  is  never  over  and  never  completely 
won. 

Sunday,  Mitchell  died  at  the  age  of  73,  an- 
other giant  gone  from  that  historic  era  of 
change.  He  leaves  us  with  more  than  memo- 
ries. He  left  so  much  of  his  innate  decency 
and  wi.sdom  in  his  writings,  much  of  it  in  his 
columns  in  77ip  Sun. 

In  his  native  Baltimore,  he  fought  for 
black  advancement  in  politics.  "It  must  be 
remembered."  he  wrote,  -black  aspirations 
in  politics  do  not  imply  hostility  towards 
whites.  The  goal  is  a  place  at  the  decision- 
making table  and  partnership  in  governing." 
Mitchell  graduated  from  Lincoln  (Pa.) 
University  in  1932  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, when  millions  were  out  of  work  and 
the  rumblings  of  war  could  be  heard  from 
across  the  oceans.  Fifty  years  later,  he 
found  that  his  class  had  made  it  and  so  he 
could  advise  todays  graduates:  'You  face 
conditions  of  uncertainty  and  personal  risk 
much  like  those  of  our  time  but,  remember, 
we  made  it  and  you.  too,  can  succeed  " 

Mitchell  was  the  optimist.  He  had  a  faith 
in  all  of  us  and  in  the  decency  of  society. 

Mitchell,  we  should  emphasize,  was  more 
than  an  activist  for  civil  rights.  He  defended 
the  cause  of  the  poor.  He  fought  against 
anti-Semitism.  His  cause  was  far  broader  as 
he  once  noted  when  he  quoted  some  forgot- 
ten lines  from  the  historic  August  1963 
march  on  Washington.  The  memories  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  I  have  a  dream" 
speech  are  .sometimes  so  overwhelming  that 
we  forget  other  words  that  were  spoken 
that  day. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  union  leader  who 
conceived  the  idea  for  the  march,  also  spoke 
and  Mitchell  quoted  his  lines  once  as  "the 
best  description"  of  the  purpose  of  the 
event. 
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■We  are  the  advance  guard  of  a  massive 
moral  revolution  for  jobs  and  freedom."  said 
Randolph,  but  this  civil  rights  revolution  is 
not  confined  to  the  Negro,  nor  is  it  confined 
to  civil  rights,  for  our  white  allies  know  that 
they  cannot  be  free  while  we  are  not.  We 
want  a  free  democratic  society  dedicated  to 
the  political,  economic  and  social  advance- 
ment of  man  along  moral  lines." 

In  his  lifetime.  Mitchell  won  many,  many 
honors.  It  would  be  easy  to  list  them,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  child  who  grew  up  poor  in 
the  1300  block  of  little  Stockton  Street  in 
Baltimore  would  prefer  to  be  remembered 
as  a  man  who  stood  for  the  advancement  of 
man  along  moral  lines. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Afro- American.  Apr. 

14. 1984] 

Memorial  Services  Set  for  Friday  Noon 

(By  Elizabeth  M.  Oliver) 

Baltimore.— Last  rites  for  Clarence  M. 
Mitchell  Jr..  the  longtime  National  Civil 
Rights  leader,  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial service.  12  noon.  Friday.  March  23  at 
Sharp  Street  Methodist  Church,  Dolphin 
and  Etting  Streets,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Mitchell  died  Sunday,  March  18  at 
8:32  p.m.  at  Maryland  General  Hospital.  He 
was  73. 

His  body  has  been  donated  to  science. 

The  family  asks  that  no  flowers  be  sent. 
Instead,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Juanita  Jackson 
Mitchell,  asks  that  donations  be  sent  to  the 
Lillie  Carroll  Jackson  Museum  and  the 
NAACP  in  care  of  the  office  of  Attorney  Mi- 
chael Bowen  Mitchell,  37th  Floor,  222  St. 
Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  MD.  21202. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  stricken  with  an  appar- 
ent heart  attack  Sunday  afternoon.  He  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  the  noted  civil  rights  attor- 
ney, walked  home  about  1  p.m.  from  Sharp 
Street  Church  where  the  family  holds  life- 
long membership.  While  Mrs.  Mitchell,  his 
wife  of  46  years,  was  preparing  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen.  Mr.  Mitchell  suddenly  fell  at 
the  dining  room  table. 

He  was  rushed  to  Maryland  General  Hos- 
pital, the  closest  hospital,  by  ambulance.  At 
his  side  were  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mitchell:  broth- 
er. Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitchell:  sons. 
City  Councilman  Michael  Bowen  Mitchell 
and  George  Davis  Mitchell. 

Summoned  by  phone  were  his  others  .sons. 
Dr.  Keiffer  J.  Mitchell  who  was  in  Virginia 
and  State  Senator  Clarence  M.  Mitchell  III 
who  was  in  Los  Angeles.  CA.  with  his  wife. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  for  decades  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  waging  a  fight  for  civil  rights  of 
black  citizens  and  was  fondly  known  as  the 
101st  U.S.  Senator. 

On  June  30.  1980  he  received  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  FYeedom  from  President 
Jimmy  Carter  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the 
White  House. 

The  citation  praised  him  for  his  stubborn, 
resourceful  and  historic  campaign  for  social 
justice  and  stated.  'The  integrety  of  this 
101st  Senator  has  earned  him  the  respect  of 
friends  and  adversaries  alike. 

"His  brilliant  advocacy  helped  translate 
into  law  the  protests  and  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions consigned  too  long  to  second-class  citi- 
zenship. The  hard  won  fruits  of  his  labors 
have  made  America  a  better  and  stronger 
nation." 

Mr.  Mitchell  retired  Dec.  31,  1978  after  32 
years  as  director  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  NAACP. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  until  April  29. 
1981  when  he  became  Honorary  Chairman 
of  the  group  of  150  organizations  formed  30 
years  ago. 


The  Mitchells  have  resided  in  their  inner 
city  1324  Druid  Hill  Ave,  residence  over  40 
years. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  career  in  civil  rights  and  in- 
terest in  politics  he  often  said,  came  as  the 
result  of  his  being  assigrned  as  an  AFRD  re- 
porter in  1932  by  Carl  Murphy  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  ba.'«'d  newspaper. 

His  most  meaningful  assignment  in  1933, 
he  often  told  this  reporter,  was  the  lynching 
of  George  Armwood  in  Princess  Anne.  Md. 
It  was  then  he  decided  upon  his  life  of  fight- 
ing for  (social  justice).  He  often  boasted 
that  he  was  a  "newspaper  man"  and  encour- 
aged young  people  to  go  into  the  field  of 
journalism. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  in  1982  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland  to  a  5-year  term  on 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

He  was  awarded  the  Spingarn  Medal  at 
the  NAACP  National  convention  July  1. 
1969  in  Jackson.  MI.  for  his  efforts  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  civil  rights  bills  such  as 
the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Baltimore  March 
8.  1911.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M. 
Mitchell  Sr. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Juanita  J. 
Mitchell,  surviving  are  .sons.  Dr.  Keiffer 
Jackson  Mitchell,  physician  and  surgeon: 
Stale  Senator  Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  Ill: 
George  Davis  Mitchell,  contractor:  and  Mi- 
chael Bowen  Mitchell,  the  City  Council  man 
and  attorney,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  also  survived  by  two  broth- 
ers. Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitchell  and 
George  Mitchell,  retired  teacher,  both  of 
Baltimore:  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Anna  Mae 
Mitchell  Gittings,  Baltimore:  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Mitchell  Ross.  Pittsburgh.  PA.  the 
eldest,  who  was  confined  to  the  hospital 
there  with  a  sudden  illness  Sunday,  the 
same  day  as  her  brother. 

The  grandchildren  are  Clarence  M.  Mitch- 
ell IV,  Lisa  M.  Mitchell.  Keiffer  J.  Mitchell 
Jr.,  Kelley  J.  Mitchell.  Kathleen  J.  Mitchell, 
Michael  B.  Mitchell  Jr..  Micah  M.  Mitchell. 
Cherlyn  Jennifer  Mitchell.  Juanita  Eliza- 
beth Jackson  Mitchell.  Karla  Kenyatta 
Mitchell,  George  Davis  Rockford  Mitchell 
Jr..  and  Lauren  E.  Mitchell-EMO 

Here  in  part  are  some  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  ac- 
complishments which  are  listed  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  compiled  by  his  family: 

His  singular  efforts  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bills  such  as  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  gave  the  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  power  to  institute  civil 
suits  to  protect  the  right  to  vote; 

Established  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  United 
States  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  1964  law  forbidding  discrimination  in 
place  of  public  accommodation.  Establishing 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Agency 
and  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  author- 
izes the  appointment  of  federal  examiners 
to  certify  eligibility  of  persons  to  register 
and  vote,  and  prohibits  literacy  tests.  The 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  which  outlaws  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  and  rental  of  hous- 
ing and  also  increases  penalties  against 
those  who  interfere  with  persons  exercising 
their  civil  rights. 

In  1970  and  1975.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  col- 
leagues led  the  successful  fight  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act's  ban  against  literacy 
tests  for  an  additional  five  years.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell led  acceptance  of  the  amendments  giving 
the  19-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  which 
passed. 


They  joined  in  supporting  the  successful 
effort  to  pass  the  1972  legislation  giving  en- 
forcement powers  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

In  1978,  Mr.  Mitchell  joined  with  women's 
organizations  in  successfully  amending  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  to 
forbid  discrimination  against  women  work- 
ers during  pregnancy  and  childbirth  and  to 
assure  their  coverage  under  company  health 
plans.  This  had  been  denied  under  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  (Gilbert  v.  General 
Electric). 

In  1978  and  1979.  Mr.  Mitchell  worked 
successfully  with  others  to  get  the  Carter 
Administration  to  propose  and  Congress  to 
approve  strengthening  civil  rights  reorgani- 
zation, including  establishing  for  the  first 
time  a  top  legal  civil  rights  unit  in  the  office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  also  worked  successfully 
with  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  increases  in  salaries  for  federal 
judges.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  Commission  to  Estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  for  Justice. 

Mr.  Mitchell  gave  his  first  Congre.ssional 
testimony  on  his  eyewitness  account  of  a 
lynching  that  occurred  in  1933.  His  govern- 
ment service  includes  executive  posts  with 
President  Roosevelt's  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  the  War  Production 
Board.  He  has  also  given  volunteer  services 
to  government  committees  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhow- 
er and  Johnson. 

President  Ford  appointed  Mr.  Mitchell  as 
member  of  the  five  person  delegation  repre- 
senting the  United  States  as  the  Seventh 
Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1975. 

Other  members  of  the  delgation  were  two 
Ambassadors  from  the  Department  of  State 
and  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  There  were  also  five  alternates. 

On  Jan.  26.  1976.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can leaders  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  offered  resolu- 
tions honoring  Mr.  Mitchell  for  30  years  of 
legislative  service  and  'expressing  gratitude 
for  his  contributions  to  the  enhancement  of 
life  in  America.  " 

The  resolutions  were  passed  in  both 
Houses.  President  Ford  also  sent  a  message 
of  commendation.  A  similar  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  1978  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

His  education  is  as  follows:  A.  B.  Lincoln 
University.  Pennsylvania:  graduate  work  at 
Atlanta  University  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota:  Juris  Doctor.  Law  School.  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland:  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  Degrees  from  Morgan  State  College. 
Baltimore.  Maryland:  Lincoln  University. 
Oxford.  Pennsylvania:  Boston  University. 
Boston  Massachusetts. 

Howard  University.  Washington.  D.C.; 
Georgetown  University.  Washington,  D.C; 
John  Carroll  University.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  and 
Western  Maryland  College.  Westminster, 
Maryland:  Honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
from  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1973.  he  received  the  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  Award  from  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  his  contributions  in  the  field  of 
human  rights. 

In  1983  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mitchell  to  be  chairman  of  his 
Judicial  Merit  Selection  Committee. 
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In  1983  Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefcr 
appointed  Mr.  Mitchell  to  be  a  member  of 
his  Blue  Ribbon  Cable  TV.  Committee. 

Among  the  notables  expected  in  Balti- 
more Friday  for  the  memorial  service  for 
Clarence  M.  Mitchell  Jr..  are  Supreme 
Court  As.sociate  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
former  Senator  Ed  Brooke,  former  presiden- 
tial advisor  Louis  Martin.  Benjamin  Hooks, 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP. 

Other  Civil  Rights  leaders  and  legislators 
expected  are  Joe  Rauh.  Arnold  Arunson, 
Senator  Charles  Mathias.  Charles  Diggs, 
Joseph  Lowery,  John  Jacob.  Dorothy 
Height,  Jack  Greenberg,  Randall  Robinson, 
Leon  Sullivan,  Maynard  Jackson.  Ralph 
Neis.  Eddie  Williams  and  Senator  Paul  Sar- 
banes.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing busine.ss  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:29 
p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Armstrong). 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF. 

TRADE.     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
2163.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3027 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  during  the  opening  mo- 
ments of  the  session  today,  it  would  be 
my  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill. 

For  myself.  Senators  Dole,  Domen- 
ici.  Garn.  Hatfield,  Laxalt.  Tower. 
and  Stevens,  I  now  send  that  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
for  himself,  and  Senators  Dole.  Domenici. 
Garn.  Hatfield,  Laxalt,  Tower,  and  Ste- 
vens proposes  amendment  No.  3027. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  25.  line  7.  strike  "Act.  "  and  insert 
the  following:  "Act. 

TITLE  II-CIVIL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  the  civil 

SERVICE  retirement  SYSTEM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  ba-se  quarter',  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  on  September  30  of  such  year: 
and 

"(2)  the  price  index  for  a  ba.se  quarter  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
3  months  comprising  such  quarter. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  effective  December  1  of  each 
year,  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  December  1  shall  be  increased  by  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  for  the 
base  quarter  of  such  year  over  the  price 
index  for  the  base  quarter  of  the  latest  pre- 
ceding year  in  which  an  increase  under  this 
subsection  was  made,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est 'ill  of  1  percent.". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  no  ad- 
justment under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  such 
subsection),  shall  be  made  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  November  30,  1984. 

(2)  For  purpo.ses  of  the  first  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  8340  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a))  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  an  increase  under  such  subsection 
(as  .so  amended)  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  effective  December  1,  1983. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  beginning  with  the  monthly  rate 
payable  for  December  1984.  any  annuity  or 
retired  or  retirement  pay  payable  under  any 
retirement  system  for  Government  officers 
or  employees  which  the  President  adjusts 
pursuant  to  section  8340(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)), 
shall  hereafter  be  paid  no  earlier  than  the 
first  business  day  of  the  succeeding  month. 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
(96  Stat.  790:  5  U.S.C.  8340  note)  is  repealed. 

FAY  COMPARABILITY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  ihe  case  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment under  .section  5305  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  the  rales  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule,  and  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems  shall 
be  an  increase  of  3.5  percent. 

(2)  The  adjustment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  January  1.  1984. 

(b)  Section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  inserting  "the 
first  January  1  after"  before  "October  1": 
and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)(2i,  by  inserting  "the  first  January  1 
after"  before  "October  1":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (m),  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
first  January  1  after  October  1  of  the  appli- 
cable year'". 


(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  the  case  of  a  prevailing  rate 
employee  described  in  section  5342(a)(2)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  an  employee 
covered  by  section  5348  of  such  title— 

(A)  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
to  such  employee  which  would  result  from 
the  expiration  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
section  107(a)  of  Public  Law  97-377  (96  Slat. 
1909)  shall  not  take  effect,  and 

(B)  any  adjustment  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  to  any  wage 
schedule  or  rate  applicable  to  such  employ- 
ee which  results  from  a  wage  survey  and 
which  (without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection)  is  scheduled  to  become  ef- 
fective during  fiscal  year  1984  shall  not 
exceed  the  schedule  or  rate  payable  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983  (determined  with  regard  to 
the  limitation  contained  in  section  107(a)  of 
Public  Law  97  377)  by  more  than  3.5  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  or  section 
704(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  (in  such  manner  as  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  prescribe)  to  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  to  whom  such  section 
9(b)  applies,  except  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
crease in  a  wage  schedule  or  rale  which  is 
required  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  before  October  1,  1983. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  d)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  wage  adjustments 
for  prevailing  rale  supervisors  under  the  su- 
pervisory pay  plan  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  21,  1982  (47  Fed.  Reg. 
22100). 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  adjustment  in  a  wage  schedule 
or  rate  that- 

(A)  applies  to  a  prevailing  rale  employee 
described  in  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  Stales  Code,  or  that  applies  to  an 
employee  who  is  covered  by  section  5348  of 
such  title,  or  who  is  subject  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection: 

(B)  results  from  a  wage  survey:  and 

(C)  would  lake  effect,  were  it  not  for  this 
paragraph,  on  or  after  October  1.  1983. 
shall  not  lake  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
not  less  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  adjustment  would,  were  it  not  for  this 
paragraph,  otherwise  have  taken  effect.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

DEDUCTION  FROM  CIVILIAN  PAY  FOR  COST-OF- 
LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  OF  RETIRED  OR  RETAINER 
PAY 

Sec  203,  Subsection  (d)  of  section  301  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  (96  Slat.  791:  5  U.S.C.  5332  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 

LEAVE  FOR  CERTAIN  OVERSEAS  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Defense  Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  (73  Slat. 
214:  20  U.S.C.  904(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  thai— "  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  if  the 
.school  year  includes  more  Ihan  eight 
months,  any  such  teacher  who  shall  have 
.served  for  the  entire  school  year  shall  be  en- 
titled to  ten  days  of  cumulative  leave  with 
pay, ", 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  DEPOSITS  COVERING 
MILITARY  SERVICE 

Sec.  205.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(g)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  (5  U.S.C.  8331  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  October  1. 
1985". 

PAY  INCREASES  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  IN 
PANAMA 

Sec  206.  la)  Section  1225<b)<2)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96- 
70;  93  Stat.  468)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Each  time  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule  are  increased 
under  section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  each  individ- 
ual referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
overall  average  percentage  by  which  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule  are 
increased  under  such  section  at  such  time." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  basic 
pay  for  service  performed  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec  207.  <a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "covered  retirement  system" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  203(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  Contribution  Temporary  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-168;  97 
Stat.  1107). 

(b)(1)  Any  individual  who  performed  serv- 
ice of  a  type  referred  to  in  clause  (i).  'ii). 
<iii).  or  (iv)  of  section  210ia)(5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  beginning  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983.  and  who  did  not  make  an  elec- 
tion under  section  208(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (97  Stat.  1111) 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
may  make  an  election  under  such  section 
208(a)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  such  individual  who.  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  208(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  Contribution  Tempo- 
rary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  may,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  make  any  other  election  which 
such  individual  was  entitled  to  make  under 
such  section  208(a)  before  January  1,  1984. 

(3)(A)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  such  indi- 
vidual who,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  made  an  election  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  Contribution 
Temporary  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  may 
elect  that  sections  201  through  207  of  such 
Act  apply  with  respect  to  the  participation 
of  such  individual  in  a  covered  retirement 
system. 

(B)  Sections  201  through  207  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  in  accordance  with  an  election 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  An  election  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  a  written  application  submitted 
to  the  official  by  whom  the  electing  individ- 
ual is  paid. 

(5)  An  election  made  as  provided  in  this 
sutjsection  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
service  performed  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  commenc- 
ing after  the  date  which  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Section  8342(a)(4)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  does  not  apply  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  an  entitlement  to  a  refund 
under  .section  208(c)  of  the  Federal  Employ- 


ees'   Retirement    Contribution    Temporary 
Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (97  Stat.  HID. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  election  made  under  section 
208(a)  of  such  Act  or  this  Act  before,  on,  or 
after  January  1,  1984. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  Contribution  Tem- 
porary Adjustment  Act  of  1983  affects  any 
entitlement  to  benefits  accured  under  a  cov- 
ered retirement  system  before  January  1. 
1984.  except  to  the  extent  that  any  amount 
refunded  under  section  208(c)  of  such  Act  is 
not  redeposited  in  the  applicable  retirement 
fund, 

TITLE  III-SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS 

CHANGES  IN  LAW  TO  ACHIEVE  COST  SAVINGS 

Sec  301.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1986'  . 

TITLE  IV-VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
SERVICES 

LIMITATIONS  ON  LEGISLATION  INCREASING 
RATES  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec  401.  (a)  No  legislation  that  would  in- 
crease one  or  more  rates  of  the  benefits 
under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  effective  in  fiscal  year  1984 
shall  be  enacted  if  such  legislation  would 
cause  the  total  costs  of  legislation  increas- 
ing such  rates  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  exceed 
$175,500,000  in  budget  authority  or 
$145,300,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  legislation  to  in- 
crease rates  of  benefits  under  chapter  11  or 
13  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1985  or  1986,  is  enacted,  such 
legislation  shall  not  take  effect  before  De- 
cember 1,  1984,  or  December  1,  1985.  respec- 
tively. 

Section  1.  Section  201(b)(8)  of  the  Feder- 
al Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1781(b)(8))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(8)  to  pay  and  maintain  its  deposit  and  to 
pay  the  premium  charges  for  insurance  im- 
posed by  this  title:  and". 

Sec  2.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  each  insurance  year,  each  insured 
credit  union  which  became  insured  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  that  year  shall  file  with 
the  Board,  at  such  time  as  the  Board  pre- 
scribes, a  certified  statement  showing  the 
total  amount  of  insured  shares  in  the  credit 
union  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  insur- 
ance year  and  both  the  amount  of  its  depos- 
it or  adjustment  thereof  and  the  amount  of 
the  premium  charge  for  insurance  due  to 
the  fund  for  that  year,  both  as  computed 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  cer- 
tified statements  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  shall  set  forth  .such 
supporting  information  as  the  Board  shall 
require.  Each  such  statement  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  president  of  the  credit  union,  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  cedit  union  designated 
by  its  board  of  directors,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief  that  statement  is 
true,  correct,  and  complete  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  202(c)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c))  is 
amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  "  in 


paragraph  (2),  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Each"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  January 
31  of  each  insurance  year  "  in  paragraph  (2). 
as  redesignated,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "at  such  time  as  the  Board  prescribes"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "member  accounts"  in 
paragraph  (2),  as  redesignated,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    insured  shares";  and 

(6)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"•(1)  Each  insured  credit  union  shall  pay  to 
and  maintain  with  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  a  deposit  in  an 
amount  equaling  1  per  centum  of  the  credit 
unions  insured  shares.  The  Board  may.  in 
its  di.scretion,  authorize  insured  credit 
unions  to  initially  fund  such  deposit  over  a 
period  of  time  in  excess  of  one  year  if  neces- 
sary to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  condi- 
tion of  insured  credit  unions.  The  amount  of 
each  insured  credit  union"s  deposit  shall  be 
adjusted  annually,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures determined  by  the  Board,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  credit  union's  insured  shares. 
The  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  an  insured 
credit  union  in  the  event  that  its  insurance 
coverage  is  terminated,  it  converts  to  insur- 
ance coverage  from  another  source,  or  in 
the  event  the  operations  of  the  fund  are 
transferred  from  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board.  The  deposit  shall  be 
returned  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
valuation  methods  determined  by  the 
Board,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  deposit  be 
returned  any  later  than  one  year  after  the 
final  date  on  which  no  shares  of  the  credit 
union  are  insured  by  the  Board.  The  deposit 
shall  not  be  returned  in  the  event  of  liquida- 
tion on  account  of  bankruptcy  or  insolven- 
cy. The  deposit  funds  may  be  u.sed  by  the 
fund  if  necessary  to  meet  its  expenses,  in 
which  case  the  amount  .so  used  shall  be  ex- 
pensed and  shall  be  replenished  by  insured 
credit  unions  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Board.". 

Sec  4.  Section  202(0(3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  When,  at  the  end  of  a  given  insurance 
year,  any  loans  to  the  fund  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  interest  thereon 
have  been  repaid  and  the  equity  of  the  fund 
exceeds  the  normal  operating  level,  the 
Board  shall  effect  for  that  insurance  year  a 
pro  rata  distribution  to  insured  credit 
unions  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  equity  in  the  fund  to  its  normal  operat- 
ing level.'". 

Sec  5.  Section  202(c)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(c)(4))  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec  6.  Subsections  (d)  through  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1782  (d)  through  (f))  are  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "its  deposit  or"  before  the 
words  "the  premium  charge"'  and  "any  pre- 
mium charge"  each  time  they  appear:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "member  accounts'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "insured  shares'. 

Sec  7.  Section  202(g)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U,S,C,  1782(g))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "statements,  and  pre- 
mium charges"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"statements,  and  deposit  and  premium 
charges": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "payment  of  any  premi- 
um charge"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"payment  of  any  deposit  or  adjustment 
thereof  or  any  premium  charge":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  premium  charge 
for  insurance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"any  deposit  of  adjustment  thereof  or  any 
premium  charge  for  insurance". 

Sec  8.  Section  202(h)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(hKl))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Board". 

Sec  9.  Section  202(h><2)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(h)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  normal  operating  level', 
when  applied  to  the  fund,  means  an  amount 
equal  to  1.3  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  insured  shares  in  all  insured 
credit  unions,  or  such  lower  level  as  the 
Board  may  determine:  and". 

Sec  10.  Section  202(h)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(h)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  the  term  insured  shares'  when  ap- 
plied to  this  section  includes  share,  share 
draft,  share  certificate  and  other  similar  ac- 
counts as  determined  by  the  Board,  but  does 
not  include  amounts  in  excess  of  the  insured 
account  limit  set  forth  in  section  207(c)(1).". 

Sec  11.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C,  1783(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "deposits  and"  before 
"premium  charges":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  operating  level  of  the  fund. 
Such  report  shall  also  include  the  results  of 
an  independent  audit  of  the  fund.". 

Sec  12.  Section  206(d)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(d)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  ".sub-seclion 
(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "maintain  its  deposit  with 
and"  before  "pay  premiums  to  the  Board"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing .sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the 
above,  when  an  insured  credit  union's  in- 
sured status  is  terminated  and  the  credit 
union  subsequently  obtains  comparable  in- 
surance coverage  from  another  source,  in- 
surance of  its  accounts  by  the  fund  may 
cease  immediately  upon  the  effective  date 
of  such  comparable  coverage  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  credit  union  and  the  Board.". 

Sec  13.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1795  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  303  by  inserting  ",  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,"  after  "Cen- 
tral Liquidity  Facility  "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TAX  exemption 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, its  franchise,  activities,  capital  reserves, 
surplus,  and  income  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed,  other  than  taxes  on  real 
property  held  by  the  Facility  (to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  simi- 
lar property  held  by  other  persons  is  taxed). 

"(b)  The  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  i,ssued  on  behalf  of  the 
central  Liquidity  Facility  and  the  income 
therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal. 
Stale,  and  local  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed:  Provided.  That  — 

"(1)  interest  upon  such  obligations,  and 
gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  obligations  shall  not  have  any  Federal 


income  tax  or  other  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tions, as  such,  and  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  such  obligations  shall 
not  have  any  special  treatment,  as  such, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
or  laws  amendatory  or  supplementary 
thereto,  except  as  specifically  provided 
therein;  and 

"(2)  any  such  obligations  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  or  local  gift, 
estate,  inheritance,  legancy  succession,  or 
other  wealth  transfer  taxes. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

"(2)  taxes  impo.sed  by  counties  or  munici- 
palities, or  any  territory,  dependency,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  local  taxes.'". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1979. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PAYROLL  DEDUCTION  FEES  ON 
FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS:  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DISBURSING  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Section  3332(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"without  charge"  after  "shall  be  sent". 

(b)  Section  3332  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(c)  and  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e)  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  and  (f). 
respectively. 

Sec  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense,  to  exceed 

$299,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$333,700,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1986.  or 
$372,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  committee  on 
appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$137,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$144,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$151,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  persistence  of 
current  and  projected  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  defense 
spending  while  continuing  the  effective  con- 
straints on  non-defen.se  discretionary  pro- 
grams. To  assure  the  success  of  such  an  ini- 
tiative, the  foregoing  procedural  restraints, 
in  addition  to  the  total  aggregate  spending 
limitations  pursuant  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  are  neces- 
sary on  budget  authority  both  for  defense 
and  for  non-defense  discretionary  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

Mr,  BAKER.  In  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  yield  the  floor.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Domenici.  will  seek 
recognition,  and   thai  during  his   re- 


marks will  explain  the  contents  of  this 
amendment.  But  first,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  amendment  that  I 
have  just  sent  to  the  desk  completes 
what  some  have  referred  to  as  the 
•Rose  Garden  agreement."  I  have  re- 
ferred to  this  amendment  as  phase 
two  of  the  Senate  deficit  reduction 
effort. 

As  many  of  us  painfully  recall,  the 
Senate  completed  phase  one  on  April 
13.  at  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
by  a  vote  of  76  to  5.  I  refer  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  which 
was  offered  to  the  pending  bill.  The 
Senate  now  has  before  it  the  entirety 
of  the  agreement  reached  through  lit- 
erally weeks  of  tough,  tough  negotia- 
tions among  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  President  and  his 
advisers.  It  represents  great  sacrifices 
and  substantial  concessions  by  all  of 
the  parties  involved  in  those  negotia- 
tions. For  example,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Hatfield,  has  agreed 
to  accept  statutory  caps  on  appropria- 
tions bills  for  the  next  3  years  which  is 
a  major  agreement  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  in  order  to  achieve  this 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Tower)  who  is  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  their  staff  have 
agreed  to  accept  defense  caps  which 
are  much  lower  than  originally  con- 
templated, and  much  lower  I  suspect 
than  they  feel  is  desirable  under  the 
circumstances.  But  they  have  agreed 
to  them  in  the  course  of  extensive  ne- 
gotiations trying  to  reach  this  package 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  who  will  carry 
much  of  the  burden  of  debate  on  this 
amendment  now  pending,  has  agreed 
perhaps  to  higher  defen.se  numbers 
than  he  thought  were  prudent  under 
all  of  the  circumstances  given  our 
fiscal  plight.  But  he  has  agreed,  as 
have  other  parties  to  this  agreement 
on  many  other  matters. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
perfect  arrangement.  But  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  arrangement.  After  the  weeks 
of  negotiations  and  the  compromises 
undertaken,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  the  best  arrangement  that  we  can 
make,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  seriously  consider 
this  proposition  in  the  context  that,  if 
we  do  not  do  this  or  something  very 
much  like  it.  there  probably  is  not 
going  to  be  anything  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  presented  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  com- 
plaint I  hear  about  the  entire  package 
is  that  it  is  not  big  enough,  that  $140 
or  $150  billion  in  deficit  reduction  will 
have  no  effect,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
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agree  with  that.  But  more  important- 
ly. Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

To  paraphrase  a  French  philoso- 
pher, it  is  a  crime  to  do  nothing  for 
fear  that  you  can  do  too  little. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  carefully  the  pro- 
posal that  is  now  before  it  in  the  form 
of  this  amendment,  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed deliberately  to  debate  it.  to 
amend  it.  if  necessary,  and  to  pass  it  as 
a  further  step  in  the  completion  of  a 
package  arrived  at  by  difficult  negotia- 
tions, and  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  result  obtainable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  spoken  of  negotia- 
tions which  have  occurred  between,  I 
take  it,  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House.  Were  any  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  involved  in  those  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  they 
were  not.  but  I  am  sure  the  minority 
leader  will  recall  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  asked  for  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  a  downpa.\ment  on  the 
budget  deficit.  And,  indeed,  there  were 
meetings  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  from  the  House  and  Senate, 
with  representatives  of  the  President, 
and  I  might  say  in  all  candor  I  think 
without  much  result.  At  that  point— I 
accept  responsibility  for  suggesting 
that— when  those  negotiations  ap- 
peared to  be  unproductive,  it  was 
better  to  go  forward  with  negotiations 
between  representatives  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  administration 
than  to  do  nothing  at  all.  And  the  ar- 
rangement that  I  speak  of  is  the  prod- 
uct of  that  series  of  negotiations. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  a  while  now, 
and  in  the  leadership  for  almost  8 
years,  either  as  minority  or  majority 
leader.  I  have  never  seen  a  President 
of  the  United  States  as  directly  in- 
volved over  such  a  period  of  time  as 
this  President  was  in  these  negotia- 
tions with  Members  of  his  own  party. 
If  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were 
four  separate  meetings  in  the  Cabinet 
room  of  the  White  House,  and  a  total 
of  7'i>  or  8  hours  of  active  participa- 
tion with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  these  negotiations. 

The  only  reason  I  say  that  is  to  tell 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate— and  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  in  particu- 
lar—that these  were  serious  and  diffi- 
cult negotiations.  And  I  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  they  were  negotiations 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  the  adminis- 
tration. That  was  tried,  and  did  not 
succeed  for  whatever  reason.  But 
nonetheless,  they  were  serious,  e.xten- 
sive,  difficult,  and  sometimes  painful, 
but   I   believe  successful   negotiations 


looking  toward  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  he 
said  is  the  exact  truth  regarding 
recent  negotiations,  which  were  appar- 
ently different  from  those  that  oc- 
curred early  on  and  in  which  the 
Democrats  did  participate  from  this 
body  and  the  other  body.  Even  the 
proposals  that  were  advanced  on  that 
occasion  by  my  friends  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  this  body,  were 
said  to  be  off  limits,  and  not  "on  the 
table"  for  resolution.  According  to  the 
news  reports,  the  people  who  repre- 
sented the  White  House,  or  at  least 
one  or  more  of  them,  indicated  that 
they  were  merely  "observers"'  when 
proposals  were  made  in  good  faith  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and 
others.  So.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  President  and  the  White  House 
have  lately  really  become  serious,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  negotiations 
to  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  referred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  anticipating  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  will  wish  to  seek  recogni- 
tion, I  not  only  yield  the  floor,  but  I 
suggest  that  he  take  my  place  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  be  able  this 
afternoon  to  explain  to  everyone  the 
details  of  this  proposal. 

I  think  for  the  most  part  they  are 
understood  in  terms  of  their  expected 
result,  since  we  have  a  3-year  enforcea- 
ble cap  on  total  defense  budget  au- 
thority and  appropriations.  Since  that 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  a  3-year 
cap  on  the  rest  of  the  appropriated  ac- 
counts, starting  with  1985  and  running 
through  1986  and  1987,  and  since  that 
is  also  enforceable  by  a  point  of  order, 
this  becomes  more  like  a  budget  reso- 
lution in  many  respects,  except  for  its 
enforceability  and  the  enforceable 
nature  of  its  caps.  In  a  sense,  while  it 
is  similar,  it  is  genuinely  different 
than  anything  we  have  done  hereto- 
fore, to  my  knowledge.  But  the  effect 
of  the  composite  or  total  budget  au- 
thority that  we  are  attempting  to  get 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  here  today, 
which  is  close  to  a  freeze  on  1985 
versus  1984  in  terms  of  domestic  ap- 
propriated accounts,  and  about  a  5- 
percent  growth  in  each  of  the  2  succes- 
sive years,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  cumu- 
lative budget  authority  from  whence 
appropriators  appropriate  their  par- 
ticular and  respective  domestic  appro- 
priated bills,  it  is  much  like  a  budget 
resolution. 


So  in  that  respect,  we  have  done  a 
lot  of  work  in  the  Budget  Committee 
in  adopting  a  resolution  which  is.  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  similar,  in 
effect,  to  the  final  product  here,  the 
so-called  Boat  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
tax  bill,  as  amended  by  the  entitle- 
ment reconciliations,  as  supplemented 
by  the  entitlement  bill  which  pas.sed,  a 
small  one,  as  supplemented  by  these 
caps.  It  is  very  much  like  the  budget 
resolution. 

So  in  that  respect,  we  would  be  avail- 
able to  answer  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect,  with  reference  to 
the  outyear  economics,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  outyear  deficits. 

Having  said  that,  consistent  with 
previous  floor  actions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  staff  members  from 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  as  we 
did  heretofore,  have  floor  privileges 
during  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  cleared  this  matter 
with  Senator  Chiles  with  respect  to 
the  professional  staff.  I  send  that  list 
of  staff  personnel  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  need  for  calculators 
occasionally  here  on  the  floor,  and 
this  has  been  cleared  and  is  consistent 
with  our  previous  activities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  use  of 
small  electronic  calculators  be  permit- 
ted to  be  used  on  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  m.inutes.  I  know  there 
are  no  time  agreements  on  any  of  this, 
but  just  so  that  I  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  much  time  I  am  using,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  deficit-reduction 
action  on  H.R.  2163.  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  the  final  component  to  a  major 
deficit  reduction  downpayment  this 
year.  In  fact,  if  the  leadership  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  we  will  have  also 
completed  unfinished  busine.ss  of  the 
last  session,  by  incorporating  provi- 
sions of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1983-S.  20Q2. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  minority,  when  I  say 
that  I  am  in  no  way  talking  about  it 
becoming  a  reconciliation  bill  at  this 
point,  I  am  merely  talking  about  the 
contents  being  transferred  to  legisla- 
tion and  being  part  of  this  amendment 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  part  of  the  fi- 
nance package,  neither  of  which  are, 
per  se,  reconciliation,  but  normal 
amendments  with  all  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  anyone  and  none  of  the  inhibi- 
tions which  would  attach  if  and  when 
it  becomes  a  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  that  information. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  implements  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Republican  leadership 
plan  announced  by  the  President  back 
on  March  15,  and  either  not  enacted  to 
date  or  not  already  included  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment adopted  before  we  went  on  the 
holiday  recess.  As  important,  this 
amendment  also  implements  the 
budget  and  fiscal  policies  as  embodied 
in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  re- 
cently reported  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  106,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

I  mentioned  that  in  my  brief  open- 
ing remarks,  prior  to  my  prepared  re- 
marks. We  did  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, as  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  recalls,  after  lengthy  debate 
and  alternative  plans.  I  merely  want  to 
acknowledge  again  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  incorporated  into 
the  so-called  Boat  Act,  as  amended,  it 
will  be  consistent  with  the  budget  res- 
olution that  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

No  one  should  misunderstand  what 
the  essence  of  this  amendment  means. 
By  adopting  this  amendment,  along 
with  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment already  agreed  on,  we  will  have 
accomplished  what  few  thought  we 
would  do  this  year.  We  will  have  taken 
the  first  major  step,  a  responsible  and 
realistic  step,  toward  reducing  the  pro- 
jected deficits.  Combined  with  the  two 
bills  recently  signed  by  the  President  — 
the  Agricultural  Programs  Adjustment 
Act  of  1984  and  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1983— H.R.  4169— and 
the  resulting  reductions  in  net  interest 
expenditures,  the  Senate  will  have 
acted  in  a  responsible  manner  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $144  bil- 
lion between  now  and  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  choose  to  call 
the  $144  billion  a  different  number  be- 
cause they  will  choose  a  different 
starting  line.  I  can  give  you  whichever 
you  prefer,  but  basically,  for  consisten- 
cy, we  have  used  the  same  baseline  as 
the  House  used  in  its  budget  resolu- 
tion, in  its  tax  bill,  when  they  dis- 
cussed how  much  they  were  reducing 
the  deficit,  when  they  voted  in  the 
Budget  Committee  on  what  the  de- 
fense numbers  would  be,  and  conclud- 
ed with  their  deficit  reduction  package 
for  3  years.  They  used  the  same  base- 
line that  we  are  talking  about  here 
which  yields  $144  billion  between  now 
and  1987. 

Some  will  argue  we  should  do  more, 
and  I  would  not  totally  disagree.  We 
should  do  more  and  we  will.  But  let  us 
not  be  fooled  into  waiting  for  a  perfect 
package  and  fail  to  act  on  the  good 
package  we  have  before  us. 

I  think  we  are  all  pleased  by  the 
recent  excellent  economic  news,  re- 
flecting a  robust  recovery  with  low 
levels  of  inflation,  increasing  employ- 


ment,   and    increasing    personal    con- 
sumption. 

Incidentally,  I  see  that  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  has  arrived  on  the  floor.  Not 
only  am  I  pleased  that  he  is  here  and 
that  we  will  be  involved  for  the  next 
few  days— hopefully  not  weeks— decid- 
ing which  of  the  various  proposals  we 
adopt,  but  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  is 
here  healthy,  safe,  and  sound.  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  get  an  indepth 
briefing  of  the  situation  he  found  him- 
self in  Central  America,  but,  needless 
to  say,  I  am  pleased  that  everything 
went  well  and  that  the  Senator  is  safe. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining  on  my  first  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  not  under  control,  but  the  Senator 
has  spoken  for  approximately  5':;  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Florida,  I  under- 
stand time  is  not  under  control,  but 
for  purposes  of  trying  to  adjust  and  to 
accommodate  others,  I  yielded  myself 
15  minutes  at  the  start. 

Economic  growth,  measured  by  the 
rise  in  the  real  growth  national  prod- 
uct, topped  8.3  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Industry  is  run- 
ning at  80.9-percent  capacity,  the 
highest  rate  since  August  1981.  The 
number  of  individuals  employed  is  also 
at  an  all  time  high— 103.9  million.  Yet 
this  good  news  should  not  blind  us  to 
our  responsibilities.  We  shall  hear  a 
lot  about  that,  the  fact  that  economic 
news  is  good  and  the  economy  is  grow- 
ing well,  with  whatsoever  soft  spots  it 
has,  but  we  certainly  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  does  not  disagree. 
The  economic  recovery  will  not  contin- 
ue unaffected  by  burgeoning  deficits. 
We  must  sustain  the  reco\ery  by 
acting  now  on  this  package,  as  I  see  it. 

It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  so 
many  times  before  that  the  most  im- 
portant economic  issue  confronting 
Congress  today  is  the  projected 
growth  in  Federal  deficits,  both  in  ab- 
solute terms  and  as  a  percentage  of 
our  total  national  income.  Fortunate- 
ly, we  still  have  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  act  aggressively  on  a  "first  in- 
stallment" toward  deficit  reduction. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  and  will 
power  to  confront  this  issue?  I  implore 
my  fellow  Senators  not  to  let  this  op- 
portunity escape  us,  for  I  fear  that 
this  will  be  the  last  opportunity  the 
98th  Congress  has  to  make  meaningful 
reductions  in  the  deficit.  Of  course,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  chance  to  consider 
the  reported  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  I  indicated,  that  will  follow  this 
action  and  we  shall  either  act  consist- 
ently therewith  or  inconsistently,  in 
either  event.  I  am  hopeful  we  shall 
take  up  the  budget  resolution  shortly 
thereafter  and  accommodate  it  to 
what  has  transpired.  I  shall  be  more 


than  pleased  in  due  course,  if  someone 
would  like  to  know  my  reasoning  as  to 
why  we  approached  in  that  way,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

But  if  this  amendment  fails,  we  will 
have  effectively  defeated  the  same 
policies  embodied  in  that  resolution. 
While  no  one  was  overjoyed  or  totally 
pleased  with  that  resolution,  obvious- 
ly, it  did  make  a  significant  dent  and 
did  make  some  substantive  changes  in 
the  law  that  were  meaningful.  So, 
passing  this  amendment,  as  part  of 
this  total  package,  is  critical.  We  owe 
no  less  to  the  people  of  this  country 
who  want  deficits  reduced. 

At  this  time  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize the  provisions  included  in  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  based 
on  the  general  concept  of  shared  re- 
sponsibility. Reducing  the  current  and 
projected  deficit  will  require  that  ev- 
eryone give  a  little  and  that  most  of 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  what  the 
best  policy  is  with  reference  to  various 
aspects  of  our  national  commitment, 
either  to  our  defense  or  to  our  social 
commitments,  require  that  most  of 
those  particular  policies  give  a  little. 
As  a  result,  we  can  readily  see  that 
this  is  broken  into  three  parts:  nation- 
al defense,  nondefense  discretionary 
programs,  and  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Federal  taxpayers,  corporate 
and  individual,  will  also  share  in  that 
responsibility,  as  already  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

First,  the  amendment  would  set  the 
aggregate  level  of  appropriations  for 
our  national  defense  spending  at 
$299.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  $333.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $372.0 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Compared 
to  the  President's  request  for  national 
defense  spending  this  year,  these  fig- 
ures represent  nearly  a  $57.0  billion 
reduction  in  appropriations  and  we  es- 
timate a  $40.2  billion  reduction  in  out- 
lays over  this  3-year  period. 

I  remind  my  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate outlays  as  much  and  as  often  as 
Senators  continue  to  ask  what  is  the 
outlay  effect.  That  is  for  the  most  part 
a  genuine  estimate,  although  we  are 
getting  better  at  it  because  we  know 
the  components.  But  basically,  we  ap- 
propriate budget  authority. 

While  this  is  a  major  reduction  from 
the  President's  request.  It  still  as- 
sumes 5.4  percent  real  rate  of  growth 
in  defense  spending,  and  it  holds  de- 
fense spending  to  7.2  percent  of  GNP 
by  fiscal  year  1987.  That  5.4  percent 
average  is  figured  off  CBO.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  terms  of  their  deflator,  if 
you  like,  which  is  what  we  have  used 
throughout  the  budget  in  terms  of  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  the  accounts  of 
Government. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  set 
the  aggregate  level  of  appropriations 
for  nondefense  discretionary  spending 
in    fiscal    year    1985,    at    the   present 
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fiscal  year  1984  level,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  those  items  that  we  are  cer- 
tain will  be  adopted  in  supplementary 
appropriations  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  to  get  to  the  1984  level. 

This  has  been  done  in  conjunction 
with  and  cooperation  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  chairman  and 
staff  in  terms  of  arriving  at  the  num- 
bers of  the  chairman  and  his  staff 
with  reference  to  the  language  includ- 
ed in  this  amendment. 

After  fiscal  year  1985,  this  aggregate 
appropriation  level  would  be  adjusted 
for  inflation  as  contained  in  the  Janu- 
ary CBO  economic  forecast,  roughly  5 
percent  a  year.  In  the  aggregate,  non- 
defense  discretionary  appropriated 
spending  would  be  $137.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  $144.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $151.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  I  want  it  to  be  made  very 
clear  that  this  amendment  does  not 
take  away  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  its  critical  responsibility  of 
determining  how  to  allocate  the  aggre- 
gate funding  level  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  accounts,  as  they  see  it,  and 
programs,  on  the  basis  of  need  and  pri- 
orities as  they  see  it.  The  amendment 
simply  sets  a  cap  on  the  total  funding 
for  these  programs  over  the  next  3 
years.  This  provision,  it  is  estimated, 
will  reduce  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  by  $15.2  billion  in  outlays 
through  fiscal  year  1987. 

Finally,  the  amendment  completes 
the  unfinished  business  of  last  year's 
Senate  reconciliation  bill— S.  2062— by 
encompassing  those  provisions  of  S. 
2062  that  have  not  already  been  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  4169. 

In  some  of  those  provisions,  the 
Senate  will  recall,  we  clearly  indicated 
when  we  adopted  House  Resolution 
4169  we  would  have  a  later  opportuni- 
ty to  make  the  changes.  We  have  done 
that  here.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  raised  that  point 
with  reference  to  a  couple  of  the  items 
that  were  not  exactly  as  we  thought 
reconciliation  demanded,  so  they  are 
in  this  amendment. 

The  bill  affecting  civil  service  and 
military  retiree  COLA  delays  and 
other  provisions— signed  into  law  last 
week;  and  those  spending  provisions  in 
S.  2062  not  already  adopted  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  to  this 
bill,  which  was  adopted  before  the 
recess.  In  total  these  remaining  provi- 
sions of  S.  2062  result  in  deficit  reduc- 
tions of  $2.6  billion. 

This  $2.6  billion  is  made  up  of  two 
major  provisions. 

First,  the  amendment  achieves  $1.6 
billion  in  additional  pay  raise  savings, 
primarily  by  delaying  payment  of  the 
military  retiree  COLA  adjustment  to 
each  January  1,  to  be  comparable  with 
all  other  Federal  and  social  security 
retirement  payments.  Currently,  mili- 
tary retirees  will  receive  payments  on 
December  31. 


The  remaining  $1  billion  outlay  sav- 
ings is  achieved  through  increasing 
the  capitalization  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  insurance  fund.  This 
would  bring  the  ratio  of  equity  to  in- 
sured shares  of  this  fund  up  to  a  level 
comparable  with  other  Federal  insur- 
ance funds.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  recently  reported  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  a  part  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Certainly  if  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  inquire  into  it.  we  shall  have 
the  chairman  and  others  who  are  part 
of  that  answer  those  details. 

The  amendment  now  before  us 
leaves  out  a  few  sections  that  I  was 
hopeful  we  could  get  accomplished.  It 
does  not  address  concerns  about  the 
Small  Business  Administration  disa.s- 
ter  loans  enacted  in  H.R.  4169.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator 
Weicker.  outlined  those  concerns 
during  Senate  debate  on  H.R.  4169  on 
April  5.  I  simply  say  that  unless  the 
administration  and  Congress  enforce 
the  ceilings  on  SBA  disaster  lending— 
H.R.  4169  contains  those  caps  and  ceil- 
ings—the actual  savings  will  not  be 
achieved. 

I  must  conclude  by  making  it  very 
clear  that  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment the  Senate  is  doing  more  than 
the  aggregate  deficit  reduction  figures 
it  suggests.  Combined  with  the  tax  and 
spending  measures  already  included, 
deficit  reduction  actions  to  date,  and 
the  resulting  net  interest  savings,  we 
will  have  a  total  balanced  and  respon- 
sible—and I  would  add  realistic— defi- 
cit package  and  using  the  baseline 
that  I  described  it  will  be  at  least  $144 
billion.  It  is  a  start.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, all  things  considered,  it  will 
send  an  important  and  significant  mes- 
sage—and indeed  our  country  will  re- 
ceive it  as  such  and  the  financial  mar- 
kets will  receive  it  as  such— that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  paralyzed  into  inac- 
tion as  could  be  the  case.  We  will  avoid 
gridlock  on  a  budget  that  I  have 
feared  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 
That  fear  was  growing  this  year,  and  I 
assumed  there  would  indeed  be  a 
budget  gridlock  with  no  consolidated 
effort.  Rather  I  anticipated  pieces  of 
legislation  spread  out  over  7  or  8 
months,  probably  lending  themselves 
to  a  less  significant  package  and  less 
balance  than  is  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  used  the  15 
minutes  that  I  yielded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  spoken  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  first  acknowledge  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
New    Mexico,    by    telling    him    I    am 


happy  to  be  back.  I  appreciate  his  con- 
cern and  the  concerns  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  staffs  raised 
about  the  welfare  of  Senator  John- 
ston and  myself.  We  are  happy  to  be 
back. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  the  dedicated 
work  he  continues  to  do  in  the  budget 
process.  I  was  crusading  for  the 
Budget  Committee  to  have  the  chance 
to  consider  the  budget  package,  and. 
all  of  the  parts  of  this  plan.  Much  of  it 
had  been  worked  out  in  meetings  be- 
tween the  Republican  Senators  and 
some  of  the  Republican  House  Mem- 
bers and  the  administration.  We  were 
finally  successful  in  following  the 
process.  I  think  we  held  good  hearings, 
and  had  a  good  markup  session.  It  did 
not  take  too  long,  yet  all  members 
were  able  to  express  their  views.  At 
the  conclusion,  the  majority,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  chairman, 
was  able  to  vote  out  their  package.  It 
was  a  narrow  vote,  but  it  was  success- 
ful and  that  is  the  package  that  we 
now  have  on  the  floor.  I.  therefore,  ap- 
preciate that  we  did  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  the  Budget  Committee, 
where  I  think  our  work  should  be 
done,  and  we  have  duly  reported  out 
something  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  a  procedure  that 
we  are  now  embarking  upon  because  I 
think  it  is  one  that  does  have  some 
peril  to  it.  We  are  talking  about  a 
course  that  changes  the  way  we  have 
done  business  in  the  past  and  perhaps 
is  something  that  could  set  some 
precedents  that  members  of  the  ma- 
jority as  well  as  members  of  the  mi- 
nority might  live  to  regret.  We  are 
talking  now  about  amending  a  minor 
revenue  bill  from  the  House,  the  so- 
called  boat  bill,  with  the  package  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, part  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
reconciliation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Parliamentarian  may  rule,  upon  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment,  that  the 
minor  boat  bill  has  taken  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  reconciliation  measure. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  under  the 
Budget  Act  and  would  be  entitled  to 
all  the  strictures  the  act  imposes.  His- 
torically. I  think  we  have  to  realize 
that  when  we  created  the  Budget  Act 
we  adopted,  some  restrictions  to  the 
act  that  completely  changed  the  way 
the  Senate  ordinarily  does  its  business. 
We  changed  the  rules  of  debate.  We 
changed  the  time  requirements.  We 
changed  the  procedures  in  regard  to 
germaneness  which  are  normally  fol- 
lowed under  Senate  procedure. 

The  reason  we  did  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  because  we  felt  it  was  going 
to  be  necessary.  This  budget  process 
was  so  important  that  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  someone  could  not  un- 


necessarily delay  it.  We  wanted  to  be 
able  to  get  up  a  budget  resolution  that 
the  Senate  could  work  its  will  upon, 
and  that  could  then  be  combined  with 
the  work  product  from  the  House  to 
govern  and  control  our  spending. 

At  the  lime  we  were  devising  those 
extraordinary  powers  I  do  not  think 
anybody  contemplated  we  would  be 
working  from  a  future  year  into  a  past 
year.  I  do  not  think  anybody  contem- 
plated we  were  going  to  perhaps  be 
waiving  germaneness  by  a  vote  of  51.  a 
bare  majority,  and  I  know  no  one  at 
that  time  thought  we  would  have  sub- 
stantive legislative  changes  made  as  a 
part  of  reconciliation.  We  now  see  that 
has  happened.  We  have  a  bad  prece- 
dent. But.  Mr.  President,  to  add  to 
that  bad  precedent  by  going  in  this  di- 
rection and  attempting  to  waive  ger- 
maneness with  51  votes  is  something 
on  which  I  want  to  raise  a  warning 
flag.  I  hope,  before  we  reach  that 
point,  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  work 
out  an  accommodation  that  we  will 
proceed  along  the  lines  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  rather  than 
attempt  to  waive  germaneness  in  this 
body.  I  think  waiving  germaneness 
would  be  a  procedure  we  would  all  rue 
once  it  had  been  established  because  it 
would  be  available  in  the  future  then 
for  whomever  had  a  majority  in  this 
body.  And  history  tells  us  that  one 
party  does  not  control  this  body  for- 
ever. We  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle  had 
the  feeling  that  we  would  control  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  but  we  had  an 
awakening. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  that  issue  be- 
cause as  we  go  forward  with  this 
debate  I  hope  the  leadership  will  be 
conferring  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  work 
out  an  accommodation  so  that  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  package,  that  package 
will  be  something  we  go  forward  on 
with  a  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
from  the  body  rather  than  establish- 
ing bad  precedent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

I  take  it  the  Senator  is  going  to 
move  to  another  subject.  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  one  he  just  addressed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
intend  at  all  in  this  comment  to  be  ar- 
gumentative. Basically,  I  just  would 
like,  since  the  Senator  was  not  here 
when  I  made  my  original  opening  re- 
marks and  certainly  there  was  no 
reason  for  him  to  be,  to  comment  on 
where  we  are  and  where  we  will  be 
until  we  have  adopted  this  amendment 
or  the  amendment  amended. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation  and  the  leader's  request, 
there  is  nothing  about  the  pending 
amendment,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  to 
time  or  germaneness  requirements, 
nor  are  any  waived  in  terms  of  it. 

It  is  expected  that  all  competing 
amendments,    substitutes,    appropria- 


tion amendments,  medicare  amend- 
ments, and  anything  else  will  be  dealt 
with. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that  they  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  the 
framework  of  measuring  their  ger- 
maneness or  their  relevance  under  the 
Budget  Act  and  reconciliation,  but 
under  the  normal  rules  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  some  indication  that  at 
some  later  date,  later  in  the  process, 
there  may  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  to  move  to  reconcilia- 
tion, but  I  assure  the  Senator  that  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  points  he  has 
raised. 

The  Senator  is  correct:  We  had  a 
budget  markup  the  week  before  the 
recess.  Clearly,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  others  that 
we  do  that  before  we  take  up  this  kind 
of  amendment. 

In  addition,  there  was  genuine  con- 
cern on  the  tax  bill  about  reconcilia- 
tion. As  the  Senator  knows,  that  was 
done  in  the  normal  process.  That  is 
why  we  were  here  until  5  in  the  morn- 
ing—not that  we  have  not  been  late  on 
a  reconciliation  bill.  That  20  hours  fre- 
quently takes  2  weeks,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  knows.  There  are  no  ger- 
maneness inhibitions,  no  time  inhibi- 
tions, unless  and  until  the  Senate 
agrees  to  them,  as  to  this  amendment 
and  the  amending  process. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that  converting  a  House  bill 
to  reconciliation  is  neither  a  new 
precedent  nor  a  procedural  maneuver 
to  limit  debate  or  qualify  amendments. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  there 
now.  but  the  Senator  indicated  that  it 
might  be  some  kind  of  precedent.  It 
may  be  precedent-setting  in  some 
other  respect,  but  the  precedents  for 
converting  a  House  bill  to  reconcilia- 
tion are  at  least  twofold. 

One  was  H.R.  5559.  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. That  was  when  we  were  not  in 
the  majority.  As  the  Senator  indicat- 
ed, this  has  a  tendency  to  switch,  at 
least  in  the  last  few  years.  That  was  in 
1975.  the  first  reconciliation  bill  ever. 
We  converted  H.R.  5559  to  a  reconcili- 
ation bill. 

The  second  time  was  in  1982.  in  the 
97th  Congress,  under  the  majority 
leadership  of  Senator  Baker.  H.R. 
4961  was  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act.  and  it  was  converted  to  reconcilia- 
tion. As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  it  then  became  known  as 
TEFRA.  the  reconciliation  tax  meas- 
ure. 

So,  while  the  Senator's  arguments 
are  correct  with  reference  to  not 
seeing  reconciliation  used  more  often 
than  it  should  be  and  in  situations 
that  are  less  than  desirable  and  that 
do  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
make  it  easier  to  get  things  done  with 
the  51-vote  rule.  I  merely  suggest  that 
the  aspect  of  converting  a  House  bill 
has  already  been  established  by  the 


majority  when  it  was  Democratic  and 
the  majority  when  it  was  Republican. 
Nonetheless,  that  is  not  before  the 
Senate  at  this  point,  and  clearly  it  is 
up  to  our  leader  and  others  to  decide 
when  it  might  be  requested  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

In  my  remarks.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  time  I  was  raising  the  warning 
flag,  and  that  I  hoped  we  would  not 
set  a  precedent  by  waiving  germane- 
ness with  51  votes. 

I  also  started  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  was  pleased  that  we  have  gotten 
to  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  now  operating  in 
this  amending  process  under  the 
normal  Senate  rules  in  which  we  do 
not  have  time  constraints  and  do  not 
have  germaneness  constraints. 

I  waus  simply  raising  the  caveat  that 
I  hoped  we  would  be  very  careful 
before  we  changed  that  procedure,  and 
I  hoped  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  would  confer,  and  that  even  if  it 
were  necessary  to  go  forward  with  the 
reconciliation  package,  we  try  to  do 
that  by  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, rather  than  setting  a  precedent 
of  going  forward  with  a  bare  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  1  have  a  few  opening 
remarks  about  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate.  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
amendment  before  us.  we  are  talking 
about  spending  caps. 

In  order  that  everyone  will  under- 
stand, these  would  be  binding  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  against  which,  if  they 
were  breached,  points  of  order  would 
lie.  It  would  become  possible  to  strike 
down  appropriations.  That  is  new.  We 
have  not  had  binding  caps  before.  We 
have  not  had  these  binding  proce- 
dures. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  had 
problems  with  other  committees  in  the 
past.  We  have  had  some  problems  with 
reconciliation,  where  we  have  instruct- 
ed committees  that  they  had  to  make 
certain  .savings.  We  have  had  problems 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  we  have  set  overall  spending 
limits.  Prior  to  this,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  adjust  those 
spending  limits  as  they  desired. 

I  will  say  that  the  process  has  ma- 
tured. In  recent  years,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  done  a  much 
better  job  in  following  the  general  di- 
rections—ndt  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, but  the  general  direction  of  Con- 
gress. We  had  set  certain  funding 
totals  for  different  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, such  as  defense,  such  as 
public  roads  and  highways,  and  such 
as  public  education.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  following 
those.  They  were  set  not  by  the 
Budget  Committee  but  by  Congress, 
after  a  vote  on  the  budget  resolution. 
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However,  this  would  go  further  and 
would  say,  for  the  first  time:  "You 
can't  depart  from  these  figures.  You 
can't  spend  more  than  these  figures 
allow.  " 

So,  given  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
caps,  I  think  we  want  to  examine 
them.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  examine 
them,  and  I  hope  the  people  will  un- 
derstand the  areas  we  are  talking 
about  capping. 

What  are  we  dealing  W'ith  here? 
First,  we  are  dealing  with  all  the  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs  of 
Government,  and  by  that  we  are  leav- 
ing out  the  so-called  entitlements, 
those  that  are  set  by  formulas,  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security,  and  pro- 
grams in  which  the  people  have  a 
right  to  make  a  claim  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, based  upon  their  age,  their 
income,  and  other  criteria.  Those  are 
the  so-called  entitlement  programs. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  those. 

In  dealing  with  our  normal  programs 
for  which  we  appropriate,  excluding 
defense,  the  plan  before  us  now  calls 
for  a  freeze  on  most  programs  to  last 
year's  spending  figure,  for  the  first 
year,  and  then  a  5-percent  growth  for 
the  next  2  years. 

There  are  savings  I  think  all  of  us 
know  can  be  made  in  these  discretion- 
ary programs.  There  are  savings  we 
should  make.  But  when  we  make  a 
freeze  and  we  tell  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  we  have  frozen  those 
programs,  then  I  think  we  get  into  an 
area  in  which  we  are  going  to  have 
some  problems.  Are  we  going  to  freeze 
all  the  law  enforcement  programs?  Are 
we  going  to  freeze  aid  to  dependent 
children? 

That  means,  of  course,  that  there 
could  be  no  increase  for  inflation,  no 
increase  based  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  changing  numbers  of  em- 
ployees. That  would  limit  the  ability 
to  adjust  these  programs.  We  hope  to 
present  a  plan,  which  we  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  tomorrow,  that  will 
allow  some  flexibility  in  that  regard. 

That  would  mean  cutting  personnel 
in  our  VA  hospitals,  in  our  scientific 
research,  in  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  in  job  training.  In  order 
for  those  people  to  be  able  to  take  a 
freeze  where  the  vast  majority  of  their 
payroll  is  in  personnel,  they  would 
simply  have  to  reduce  their  personnel 
and  that  would  cut  their  programs. 

In  addition,  though,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  wish  to  talk  about  is  suddenly 
in  this  capping  process  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent standard  applied  to  defense. 
And  remember  the  theory  of  the  cap  is 
that  we  are  afraid  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  spend  more  money  in 
these  areas  than  we  want  them  to 
spend  and  we  need  to  put  some  kind  of 
restrictions  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  assume  they  will  not 
follow  the  general  direction  of  Con- 
gress in  its  resolution,  although  they 
have  over  the  last  several  years.  But 


the  notion  expressed  here  is  that  we 
do  not  trust  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  we  do  not  think  they  will 
follow  it,  so  we  are  going  to  make  this 
a  binding  freeze. 

What  else  is  in  here?  There  is  a  cap 
on  defense.  When  I  look  on  that  cap 
on  defense,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
find  that  to  be  a  moneysaver.  That  cap 
on  defense  is  a  little  bit  different  than 
I  find  in  these  other  areas.  That  so- 
called  cap  on  defense  adds  more  than 
we  were  spending  last  year,  and  we 
were  spending  last  year  at  a  5-percent 
increase  in  real  terms,  5  percent  more 
than  the  inflation  over  the  year 
before.  But  in  addition  to  that  5  per- 
cent, we  see  additional  money. 

We  are  told  in  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
there  are  some  savings  in  defense.  I 
think  we  have  to  examine  that  more 
closely.  Where  do  these  savings  come 
from?  These  savings  come  from  the 
Presidents  wish  list  for  defense.  That 
is  what  he  would  have  liked  for  de- 
fense this  year.  It  is  continuation  of 
what  his  wish  list  was  last  year.  Con- 
gress did  not  give  him  that  wish  list 
last  year.  We  held  him  to  a  5-percent 
real  growth,  more  than  we  had  any 
other  program  growing,  and  defense  is 
probably  going  to  grow  more  this  year 
than  we  have  any  other  program  grow- 
ing. But  the  President's  wish  list  was 
not  5  percent  in  addition  to  inflation; 
it  was  12  or  13  percent. 

So  now,  the  chairman  says  we  have 
cut  defense  because  we  are  not  going 
to  give  the  President  his  12  or  13  per- 
cent; we  are  only  going  to  give  him  7 
percent,  so  he  is  not  going  to  get  as 
much  as  he  wished  for.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cut  in  defense. 

Now,  I  hear  the  talk  that  we  did  not 
spend  the  full  5  percent,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  we  are  so 
afraid  of  and  want  to  cap,  saved  more 
money  last  year  than  we  told  them 
that  they  had  to  save.  They  did  not 
spend  as  much  on  defense  as  we  have 
allowed  them  to  spend.  They  saved 
some  money. 

But  now  we  are  saying  that  we  are 
not  going  to  start  from  where  they  left 
off  last  year.  Oh,  no.  We  are  going  to 
start  back  from  where  the  President's 
wish  list  was.  Yet  we  are  not  doing 
that  for  any  other  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  we  saved  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  other  discretionary  pro- 
grams. Just  in  education  we  saved  $2.5 
billion.  But  we  are  not  starting  off 
from  there.  We  are  starting  back  to 
where  we  actually  left  them  last  year. 

So  we  find  in  here  that  we  have 
sauce  for  the  goose  but  not  sauce  for 
the  gander,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  as  we  examine  this 
amendment  we  find  that  the  reason 
for  the  cap  evaporates  if  we  are  saying 
the  cap  is  intended  to  target  savings. 
The  cap  actually  puts  defense  at  a 
higher  figure.  2  percent  higher  than 


we  actually  appropriated  the  year 
before. 

So  rather  than  locking  in  savings,  it 
is  almost  an  effort  to  direct  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  more. 

Now,  granted  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  thank  goodness,  in  its 
wisdom,  could  elect  to  spend  less  than 
that  7  percent  if  they  so  desired.  I 
trust  they  would  exercise  that  wisdom. 

But  it  is  hard  to  find  the  real  reason 
for  these  binding  caps  which  would 
permit  points  of  order  to  be  raised  by 
any  Members  of  the  body  to  knock 
down  appropriations  and  see  that 
those  caps  will  be  binding  in  areas 
that  cover  all  of  the  domestic  areas  of 
Government.  The  reason  it  is  hard  to 
see  is  becau.se,  when  it  comes  to  de- 
fense, we  have  actually  added  more 
than  Congress  spent  last  year,  and 
more  than  I  think  it  is  ultimately 
going  to  spend  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  finally  deter- 
mine how  do  we  really  compare  plans? 
How  do  we  really  determine  what  the 
numbers  are?  How  do  we  determine 
what  our  savings  will  be?  That  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is  difficult  for  us  in  Congress. 
It  is  certainly  more  difficult  for  the 
lay  people  outside  who  are  trying  to 
understand  it. 

In  order  to  make  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos,  to  try  to  set  a 
common  yardstick  or  a  common  set  of 
denominators,  we  established  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  They  were  to 
be  the  professional  moderator,  tem- 
pering the  claims  of  Presidents  with 
unbiased  analysis.  CBO  was  not  to  be 
a  partisan.  It  was  to  be  highly  profes- 
sional. We  were  going  to  allow  them  to 
set  the  standard  of  measurement. 
They  were  to  be  a  kind  of  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  On  budget  mat- 
ters CBO  would  determine  the  length 
of  a  yard.  They  would  set  up  a  neutral 
and  objective  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  so  that  their  numbers  could 
be  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Now,  I  think  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
we  have  continually  tried  to  use  those 
numbers.  We  have  continued  to  try  to 
say  we  will  allow  CBO  to  set  those 
rules  of  the  game  and  we  all  play  from 
those  rules. 

But  there  is  something  about  Presi- 
dents who  do  not  want  to  follow  those 
rules.  And  I  will  have  to  say  Democrat- 
ic Presidents  in  the  past  have  some- 
times tried  to  sidestep  the  rules  of 
CBO.  so  it  is  not  something  unique  to 
Republican  Presidents.  No  President 
enjoys  CBO  rules.  Presidents  want  to 
make  up  their  own  budget  rules. 

But  Congress  should  use  those  rules, 
and  observe  those  rules.  We  would  be 
better  off  starting  from  there. 

If  we  use  those  rules  to  examine  the 
plan  now  before  us,  we  see  a  plan  that 
comes  out  entirely  different  than  if 
you  calculate  from  the  President's 
wish  list  and  what  the  President  says. 


Then  we  find  the  President's  plan 
does  not  have  the  $150  billion  he 
claims.  This  is  to  be  a  3-year  plan.  Do 
we  not  have  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion at  the  end  of  3  years  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  how  much  better  off 
will  we  be,  how  much  money  will  we 
have  saved? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  that  we  will  save  $89  billion  if  we 
adopt  this  plan  without  any  amend- 
ments. We  will  save  $89  billion  over  3 
years. 

I  hear  this  plan  described  as  saving 
$150  billion.  That  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand.  I  know  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  difficult  for  lay  people  to  under- 
stand. But  I  want  everyone  to  know 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
that  we  created,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  nonpolitical  profes- 
sional budget  office,  says  $89  billion. 
That  is  the  same  office  that  says  de- 
fense will  not  grow  at  the  5-percent 
rate  claimed  by  the  White  House,  but 
rather  at  7.2  percent.  That  is  a  7.2-per- 
cent increase  in  defense  over  3  years, 
in  addition  to  inflation.  And  we  are 
supposed  to  bind  that  into  caps.  Mr. 
President,  because  we  are  concerned 
about  spending  and  we  want  to  be  able 
to  lock  this  in  so  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  more  spending.  The  trouble 
is  we  are  actually  raising  military 
spending  in  this  particular  plan. 

At  an  appropriate  time  we  will  put  a 
plan  on  the  table  that  we  think  will 
make  at  least  $150  billion  in  savings. 
$150  billion  off  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  yardstick,  real  savings.  It 
would  actually  reduce  the  deficit  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  sustain  this  recov- 
ery. But  we  will  discuss  this  in  greater 
detail  at  another  time. 

Why  are  these  figures  important? 
Well.  I  think  they  are  important  in 
the  context  of  realizing  that  all  of  the 
witnesses  that  appeared  before  the 
Budget  Committee— whether  it  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Mr.  Volcker;  whether  it  was 
the  head  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office:  or  whether  they  were  econo- 
mists, almost  all  that  have  appeared 
before  us.  whether  they  be  conserva- 
tive or  liberal  economists- -they  all 
told  us  we  had  to  seriously  cut  the 
$200  billion  deficit.  They  said  we  had 
to  take  enough  of  a  bite  out  of  it  this 
year  to  keep  the  recovery  going.  They 
knew  it  was  an  election  year,  but  they 
cautioned  the  job  had  to  be  done.  And 
that  is  why  we  have  spent  as  much 
time  on  the  floor  with  the  tax  bill, 
why  we  have  spent  our  time  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  why  we  will 
debate  in  the  next  few  days  in  this 
Senate  Chamber.  We  have  got  to  do 
something.  We  must  make  deficit  re- 
ductions of  at  least  $150  billion,  and 
show,  at  the  end  of  3  years,  that  the 
deficit  is  going  down  and  not  going  up. 

Well,  if  we  want  to  apply  that  yard- 
stick to  the  plan  before  us,  we  see  that 
the    deficits     go     from— the    deficits 


would  go  from  $180.7  billion  in  1985  to 
$203.5  billion  in  1987. 

Regardless  of  what  standards  you 
want  to  apply— and  this  same  trend 
will  be  there  regardless  of  whose  num- 
bers you  use— those  deficits  are  not 
going  down:  they  are  going  up.  That  is 
the  worst  signal  that  we  could  send. 
That  is  not  the  signal  that  we  want  to 
send  to  Wall  Street,  to  the  financial 
brokers  and  to  the  people  that  are 
making  decisions  on  interest  rates. 
That  would  be  the  worst  of  all  signals. 
And  that  probably  is  the  signal  that 
would  say  we  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
come  back  after  the  elections  in  1985 
and  fix  this  before  the  economy  goes 
off  into  another  downspin. 

That  I  think  is  going  to  be  the  key 
and  the  crux  of  our  discussions  today 
and  tomorrow  and  until  we  adopt  this 
plan.  How  can  we  unite  the  Senate  in 
a  meaningful  deficit  reduction  plan?  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  any 
plan  and  I  hope  no  Democrats  do.  But 
I  want  to  see  that  we  produce  some 
package  that  makes  the  deficit  smaller 
in  1986  than  it  was  in  1985  and  smaller 
in  1987  than  it  was  in  1986.  That  is  the 
most  important  signal  that  we  need  to 
send. 

I  look  forward  to  working  together 
to  make  this  reduction.  I  think  that 
this  will  be  a  healthy  debate  for  the 
country.  We  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  reduction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  Senator  from  Florida  finished? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question  or  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  wanted  to 
comment,  so  I  do  not  need  the  Senator 
to  yield.  If  the  Senator  is  finished.  I 
will  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  hope  in  the  days  to  come 
we  can  debate  with  more  specificity 
and  with  more  details  as  to  what  these 
various  plans  are  going  to  do.  But  let 
me  make  sure  that  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand a  few  of  the  realities. 

First  of  all.  my  good  friend  from 
Florida,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  committee,  has 
a  plan,  a  prof  ram,  an  approach.  And 
so  we  wMll  ha'  e  it  all  in  perspective  as 
to  how  things  are  growing  and  how 
things  are  not  growing.  I  will  just  give 
you  a  number.  If  Congress  does  what 
he  asks  in  the  military,  it  will  go  up 
between  $26  and  $30  billion  next  year. 
And  if  they  do  what  he  asks  for  the 
domestic  appropriated  accounts,  they 
will  go  up  between  $5  and  $6  billion 
between  this  year  and  next.  So  it  is 
pretty  obvious  to  me  that  whether  it  is 
this  plan  or  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  domestic  appropriated  accounts 
have  gone  up  very  small,  if  at  all. 

Likewise.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
domestic     appropriated     accounts.     I 


have  been  concerned  on  a  regular 
basis,  but  I  would  just  point  up  a 
couple  of  differences.  Since  we  are 
talking  only  about  what  the  good  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  might  offer  as  a 
Democrat  plan,  maybe  not  even  offi- 
cially theirs  but  at  least  the  one  he 
has  been  talking  about,  let  me  tell  you 
what  happens  to  the  domestic  appro- 
priated accounts.  If  I  read  the  plan 
right,  it  goes  up  a  total  of  6  percent 
over  3  years— 2.  2.  2.  And  there  are  no 
mandatory  caps. 

If  you  look  at  ours,  it  goes  up  over  3 
years  10  percent,  not  6.  And  they  are 
mandated.  Zero.  5.  and  5.  So  we  have 
some  ceilings  and  some  caps  in  the 
outyears.  I  understand  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  some  of  the  accounts  in 
the  first  year.  Maybe  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  2  percent. 

But.  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, a  reading  of  the  amendment  that 
we  offer  clearly  indicates  that  as  part 
of  this  appropriated  freeze,  the  enti- 
tlement appropriated  accounts  are 
exempt.  So  we  surely  do  not  want  to 
send  a  message  out  there  that  we  are 
freezing  food  stamps  against  an  enti- 
tlement law  or  that  we  are  freezing 
SSI,  both  of  which  are  means  tested 
programs,  or  that  we  are  freezing 
AFDC.  or  that  we  are  freezing  any  of 
the  programs  like  that  even  in  the 
first  year.  They  will  get  their  substan- 
tive increase  as  prescribed  by  current 
law.  And  only  those  accounts  that  are 
truly  appropriated  and  not  appropri- 
ated entitlements  will  have  the  freeze 
and  then  the  5  and  the  5. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  we  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  discuss 
that  in  more  detail  as  to  what  it  really 
means,  but  I  would  argue  again  that 
the  full  appropriated  amount  is  left 
within  the  discretion  of  the  appropri- 
ators  and  we  use  the  high  side  of  1984 
as  the  1985  freeze.  We  assume  all  the 
supplemental  appropriations  would  be 
adopted. 

Clearly,  the  Senator  makes  a  point. 
Those  accounts  that  are  heavy  in  per- 
sonnel would  be  those  that  I  would 
assume  the  appropriators  would  look 
at  very  carefully  and  be  most  willing 
to  provide  some  increase.  And  those 
with  very  small  personnel,  maybe 
major  grants  with  very  little  person- 
nel, maybe  they  would  cut  those  a  half 
a  point  so  that  you  could  increase 
those  with  heavy  personnel. 

The  total  difference  is  somewhat  be- 
tween $3  billion  and  $4  billion  in 
budget  authority  more  than  will  be 
there  for  the  appropriators  under  the 
amendment  that  is  before  you  versus 
the  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  might  suggest  in 
his  approach  as  to  being  perhaps  more 
fair. 

Now.  I  want  to  repeat,  there  is  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  be  misleading,  to 
use  a  set  of  figures  or  baselines  that 
we  should  not  be  using.  I  have  clearly 
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stated  to  the  Senate  that  we  will  give 
them  both  numbers  and  both  numbers 
are  here.  We  do  not  need  some  outside 
bureau  to  tell  us  that. 

If  you  use  the  hybrid  that  the  U.S. 
House  has  used  marking  off  the  Presi- 
dent on  defense  and  the  remainder 
from  CBO.  you  get  $144  billion.  If  you 
use  CBO  across  the  board  and  not  de- 
fense at  the  F*resident's  level  as  used 


by  the  U.S.  House,  you  get  the  number 
the  Senator  has  described,  $89  billion. 
I  do  not  know  which  is  real.  One  is 
assuming  steady  as  you  go,  using  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  of 
last  year.  The  other  is  using  what  the 
President  said  he  wanted  in  defense, 
which  is  substantially  less  than  he 
wanted  last  year,  but  nonetheless 
more  than  we  had  provided,  and  we 
marked  off  of  it.  The  House  did  the 


same,  I  repeat.  We  have  both  numbers 
that  we  will  submit  to  the  Senate  as 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  so 
everybody  can  take  a  look. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  two  defi- 
cit reduction  estimates  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  make  two  other  observa- 
tions. When  we  speak  of  another  plan 
of  getting  the  deficits  down  rather 
than  leaving  them  the  same  in  the 
outyears,  or  permitting  them  to  rise 
slightly— and  let  us  say  such  as  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida— let  everybody 
know  that  there  really  are  only  two 
slight  differences.  He  provides  2-per- 
cent growth  in  budget  authority  in  the 
domestic  accounts  for  the  first  year 
and  we  freeze.  He  provides  $.33  billion 
more  in  taxes  than  was  voted  in  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  tax-raising 
bill  that  was  before  us.  and,  from  what 
I  can  tell,  reduces  defense  in  budget 
authority  about  $9  billion  in  the  first 
year  over  what  we  have  provided. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  differences. 
That  is  how  you  get  what  is  described 
in  the  one  case  as  a  significant  deficit- 
reduction  plan,  and  the  other  one  de- 
scribed as  something  that  really  will 
not  have  any  impact.  We  can  go  into 
more  detail  tomorrow.  Before  I  leave 
the  floor  today.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
insert  additional  information  in  the 
Record  on  the  amendment,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  leadership  plan,  how- 
it  looks,  and  the  assumptions  that  are 
used  in  terms  of  each  of  the  various 


functions  of  Government,  how  they 
might  be  affected  taking  into  consider- 
ation at  all  limes  that  clearly  they  are 
supposed  to  do  that  in  the  appropria- 
tion process,  as  they  do  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  supporting  descriptive  mate- 
rial and  a  table  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Republican  Leadership  Plan 
revenues 

Assumes  $48.3  billion  in  revenue  increase 
in  FY  1984-87  now  pending  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  an 
amendment  now  being  debated,  includes 
provisions  related  to  deferral  of  certain  tax 
reduction  measures,  tax-exempt  leasing,  cer- 
tain corporate  tax  provisions,  partnership 
provisians.  depreciation  and  other  account- 
ing (Ranges,  excise  tax.  capital  gains, 
changes  to  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 
and  other  miscellaneous  revenue  provisions. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

National  defen.se  spending  would  be  re- 
duced by  $56.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $40.2  billion  in  outlays  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  (or  $7.2  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  CBO  baseline  for  four  years).  As- 
sumes a  real  growth  in  national  defense  ex- 
penditures averaging  5.6  percent  annually 
over  the  period  FY  1985-87  using  CBO  as- 


sumptions. Return  defense  spending  to  less 
than  7.2  percent  of  GNP.  and  30.4  percent 
of  estimated  total  federal  expenditures  in 
FY  1987. 

NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

Assumes  $37.4  billion  In  non-defense 
spending  savings  over  the  period  FY  1984-87 
through  a  number  of  provisions  as  follows: 

Assume  savings  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1983  (H.R.  4169)  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  April  5  and  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dents  signature. 

Assume  spending  savings  provisions  in  S. 
2062.  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1983.  that  were  not  included  in  the  recently 
pas.sed  House  bill  (H.R.  4169).  This  includes 
veterans  provisions,  civilian  pay  raises,  mili- 
tary retirement  accounting  procedures,  and 
small  business  provisions. 

Assume  savings  in  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams Adjustment  Act  of  1984  (H.R.  4072) 
recently  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  being  signed  by  the  President 
today  (April  10). 

Assume  S.  2522.  a  bill  recently  reported  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  would 
decrease  outlays  in  FY  1985  by  increasing 
the  capitalization  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Insurance  Fund. 

Assume  a  one-year  freeze  on  all  non-de- 
fense discretionary  programs.  For  FY  1985 
aggregate  budget  authority  for  the,se  pro- 
grams would  be  set  at  their  present  FY  1984 
levels.  After  FY  1985.  this  aggregate  budget 
authority  would  be  adjusted  for  inflation  as 
contained  in  the  CBO  economic  forecast. 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AS 
REPORTED  BY  THE  SENATE  BUDGET  COMMIHEE 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
having  said  that,  let  me  suggest  there 
is  a  major  departure  from  past  prece- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
properly  arrived  at  it  with  3-year  gaps, 
appropriated  accounts  of  zero,  5  and  5 
at  a  total  of  10  percent  growth.  That  is 
different.  It  is  clear  that  if  that  was 
carried  out  by  both  bodies  and  signed 
by  the  President,  it  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact.  It  would  be  much 
stronger  than  the  outyear  budget  reso- 
lution recommendations.  While  it 
would  not  be  reconciliation,  it  would 
be  a  substantive  law  of  the  land  to  be 
enforced  by  a  point  of  order  raised  by 
any  Senator  if  and  when  the  cumula- 
tive totals  prescribed  are  exceeded 
either  in  defense  or  in  the  domestic 
appropriated  accounts. 

There  are  many  other  plans,  four  or 
five  others  that  will  be  offered  I  hope 
before  we  finish.  I  think  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  significance  of  all  of  them. 
They  are  all  measured  off  of  the  three 
packages— the  taxes,  the  defense,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Government.  We  break 
that  out  into  entitlements  and  nonen- 


titlements  as  we  look  at  some  of  the 
plans  in  that  some  do  far  more  with 
entitlements,  like  social  security  and 
medicare  and  the  like,  than  does  this 
particular  approach. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has  a 
major  reduction  package  that  they  can 
stand  up  and  say  dramatically  reduces 
deficits  in  the  future  years  of  1987  and 
1988  unless  they  have  in  turn  cut  sub- 
stantially defense,  raised  taxes  sub- 
stantially, or  treated  the  entitlements 
such  a^  social  security  and  medicare 
pensions  in  some  very  dramatic  way 
such  as  no  increases  for  another  year, 
or  cuts.  You  just  cannot  get  dramatic 
deficit  reductions  without  doing  that. 

My  last  comment  has  to  do  with 
what  deficits  are— the  real  deficits.  I 
hear  it  said  that  the  hybrid  number  is 
yielding  deficit  reductions  that  are  not 
real,  and  nonetheless,  as  I  see  it,  the 
deficits  that  we  show  are  the  same 
whether  we  use  the  hybrid  line  or  an- 
other, if  we  actually  treat  defense  that 
way  and  the  rest  of  Government  the 
way  we  have  indicated.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  different  in  addition 
to  the  different  plans:  and,  it  is  what 
are  the  real  economics  that  we  want  to 
apply.  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
we,  in  our  numbers,  have  changed 
nothing  from  the  CBO  numbers  in 
terms  of  economic  assumptions,  al- 
though I  will  with  no  reluctance  tell 
the  Senate  that  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  I  think  the  deficits  are  lower. 

I  will  give  you  one  example.  We  are 
using  growth  in  the  first  quarter  of  5.4 
percent,  and  we  just  received  the  final 
on  it.  It  was  8.3.  There  are  some  others 
that  are  different,  including  unem- 
ployment, and  they  yield  better  deficit 
numbers;  that  is.  less  deficit  numbers 
in  the  outyears.  I  do  not  know  whose 
is  real.  I  think  as  long  as  we  under- 
stand what  assumptions  we  are  work- 
ing under,  each  of  us  can  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  pick  the  one  we  prefer, 
and  that  we  think  is  most  right.  But 
there  is  no  fudging  of  the  substantive 
numbers.  Merely,  you  can  pick  your 
set  of  assumptions,  and  we  will  try  to 
give  you  two  at  least— the  ones  we 
think  are  most  relevant,  and  then 
CBOs  as  prescribed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
out  in  the  real  world  where  people  do 
not  know  whether  deficits  are  based 
on  the  actual  baseline  or  a  projected 
baseline,  whether  or  not  we  are  work- 
ing with  hybrids  or  something  that  is 
normal,  where  they  have  never  heard 
of  the  CBO  let  alone  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  CBO  number  and  the  Presi- 
dent's numbers,  where  they  are  not 
sure  whether  or  not  these  figures  are 
relevant  or  irrelevant,  the  reality  out 
in  that  part  of  life  where  most  of  us 
have  been  for  the  last  week  or  10  days 
is  that  people  are  scared  to  death. 
They  know  that  these  deficits  threat- 


en not  only  the  recovery  but.  in  a 
much  more  fundamental  sense,  the 
economic  future  of  this  country  along 
with  many  of  the  things  that  we  have 
taken  for  granted  almost  as  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Interest  rates  are  fully  2  points 
higher  than  they  were  this  time  last 
year.  Unemployment,  although  it  is 
lower  than  it  has  been,  shows  some 
signs  of  again  becoming  a  problem. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  inflation  is  far 
from  dead  but,  in  fact,  is  only  asleep, 
and  probably  will  come  raging  back  at 
an  early  date,  maybe  as  soon  as  later 
this  year  or  possibly  in  1985. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very,  very 
serious  problem.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Congress  has  not  dealt 
very  responsibly  with  it  any  time  since 
most  of  us  can  remember.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Keynesians  there  are 
in  the  room,  nor  how  many  supply 
siders,  nor  how  many  hardnosed 
budget  balancers,  nor  how  many  mon- 
etarists. 1  happen  to  consider  myself  in 
three  of  the  four  categories  I  have  just 
mentioned.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
the  insights  of  supply-side  economists 
are,  in  their  main  essence,  correct; 
that,  if  you  give  people  an  incentive, 
they  will  produce  something,  and  if 
you  cut  taxes,  it  is  likely  to  stimulate 
investment  in  productive  job-creating 
activities.  That,  in  essence.  I  think  is 
the  point  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  making  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  recovery  is  very  strong;  in 
fact,  stronger  than  was  expected. 

I  also  consider  myself  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  monetarist  in  that  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  Milton  Friedman  and  the 
others  who  point  out  the  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  and  inflation  are  on  to  some- 
thing. Dr.  Friedman.  Howard  Reis- 
chaver.  and  a  lot  of  others,  who  are 
less  renown  but  probably  equally  on 
target,  point  out  the  money  supply 
has  been  growing  very,  very  rapidly, 
and  that  at  an  early  date  we  may 
expect  this  will  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  simple  reason  that  increases  in 
the  money  supply  followed  by  a  brief 
lag  time  has  evidently  always  resulted 
in  large  increases  in  inflation. 

What  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  def- 
icit? In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us. 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  size  of  the  money  supply  increase 
and  the  deficit  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  accommodating  the  deficit 
in  establishing  the  money  supply 
growth. 

As  for  the  point  of  view  of  hard- 
nosed  budget  balancers.  I  guess  those 
counsels  have  not  been  taken  very  se- 
riously in  this  Chamber,  or  in  the 
other  body,  for  a  good  many  years  be- 
cause obviously  the  situation  has  been 
growing  worse  rather  steadily. 

The  interesting  thing  about  all  of 
these  economic  schools  of  thought— 
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that  is  Keynesians,  supply  siders.  mon- 
etarists, and  budget  balancers— is  that 
they  all  at  least  on  occasion  seem  to 
imply  that,  if  their  pet  theory  were 
put  into  effect,  suddenly  everything 
would  be  predictably  very  good  for  the 
economy;  that,  if  only  according  to 
one  school  of  thought  or  another  we 
were  to  adopt  certain  measures,  the 
economy  would  stabilize  and  begin  to 
grow,  unemployment  would  go  down, 
prices  would  level  off.  and  we  would 
have  a  growing,  thriving,  prospering 
United  States. 

In  that  respect  most  of  the  schools 
of  economic  theory  agree,  and  with 
that  I  respectfully  disagree.  Even  if  we 
did  absolutely  everything  right  in  this 
body,  even  if  we  adopted  the  economic 
policies  which  were  best  calculated  to 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  future 
of  this  country,  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  what  happens  m  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  very,  very  heavily  im- 
pacted by  developments  over  which  we 
have  no  control  whatsoever.  That  is  to 
say  things  that  happen  beyond  our 
borders:  wars,  rumors  of  wars,  threats 
of  wars,  changes  in  oil  prices,  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  foreign  countries  or 
foreign  banks,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  and  payments. 
All  of  these  have  an  economic  impact 
on  the  future  of  this  country  and 
really  are  beyond  the  control  of  any- 
thing that  the  Congress  may  do. 

Having  said  that,  however,  and 
having  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  we  have  totally  under  control  to 
any  finite  degree  the  economic  future 
of  this  country,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  have  behaved 
with  greater  irresponsibility  over  the 
last  4  or  5  years  than  in  fact  we  have 
behaved.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  parti- 
san sense  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  both  parties  bear  a  heavy  degree 
of  responsibility  for  the  course  we 
have  followed,  a  course  which  has  re- 
sulted in  colossal  expenditures,  very 
rapid  increases  in  the  rate  at  which 
money  is  being  spent,  and  deficits  of  a 
magnitude  which  were  just  undreamed 
of  a  very  few  years  ago. 

I  am  not  going  to  quibble  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  or  anybody  else 
about  how  big  the  deficits  are  going  to 
be  in  the  future.  But  one  thing  we  do 
know  is  the  deficit  this  year  is  going  to 
be  around  $200  billion.  Some  people 
think  it  is  going  to  be  $200  billion  the 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that  and 
every  year  in  the  future  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  Some,  in  fact,  estimate 
that  the  gap  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures is  growing  wider,  that  the 
deficits  will  grow  larger,  and  that  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing, they  will  probably  be  bigger  than 
they  are  today.  Others,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  have  pointed  out 
that  maybe  the  gap  is  beginning  to 
narrow    and    at    some    point    in    the 


future  if  we  do  nothing  the  deficit  will 
get  smaller.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  true. 

In  any  case,  the  assumption  that  we 
can  go  on  as  we  are  and  let  things  play 
out  over  4  or  5  years  without  suffering 
some  kind  of  collapse,  without  inviting 
economic  stagnation,  without  suffer- 
ing a  very  large  increase  in  inflation, 
the  interest  rate  and  unemployment, 
without,  in  fact,  bringing  our  whole 
economy  down  around  our  ears,  I 
think  is  absolutely  tempting  fate.  To 
make  such  an  assumption,  to  behave 
in  this  Chamber  as  if  we  can  let  these 
deficits  occur.  I  think  is  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  or  something  worse  with 
our  national  economy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me. 
and  I  think  it  is  increasingly  clear  to  a 
majority  in  this  Chamber  as  it  is  to 
thoughtful  men  and  women  around 
the  country,  that  the  moment  is  here 
when  we  have  to  lay  aside  political 
considerations,  when  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  take  some  chances  in  order 
to  get  spending  and  revenues  balanced 
up. 

I  think  for  many  of  us  it  is  even  time 
when  we  have  to  be  willing  to  say  that 
there  just  are  not  any  more  sacred 
cows  in  this  process.  For  someone  like 
me  who  thinks  it  is  important  that  we 
maintain  a  high  level  of  national  de- 
fense, it  is  time  for  us  to  make  some 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  I  say  that 
very  reluctantly,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  the  de- 
fense preparedness  of  this  country. 
But  there  is  also  some  point  when  the 
threat  to  our  economy  grows  so  seri- 
ous that  it  also  becomes  a  national  se- 
curity threat,  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point  and  beyond.  There- 
fore. I  am  ready  to  make  some  cuts  in 
the  defense  spending  pattern  that  I 
was  never  ready  to  make  before. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  think 
that  these  large  deficits  are  blamed 
properly  and  totally  on  a  runup  in 
spending  which  is  just  without  reason: 
that  we  are  not  undertaxed  but.  in 
fact,  overspent.  That  is  my  belief.  At 
the  right  time  I  will  be  prepared  to 
speak  to  that  at  some  length.  I  person- 
ally think  we  can  balance  the  budget 
entirely  by  relying  on  spending  re- 
straints, by  cutting  back  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  most  or  all  Government  pro- 
grams, and  actually  making  reductions 
in  the  year-to-year  spending  pattern  in 
some. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
the  situation  has  grown  so  serious, 
that  we  are  so  clcse  to  the  edge  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  this  country,  that  I 
am  not  going  to  let  tax  policy  be  a 
sacred  cow  either.  For  that  reason.  I 
voted  in  committee  and  again  on  the 
floor  with  the  majority  to  adopt  a 
package  of  what  were  termed.  I  guess, 
loophole  closings  and  revenue  en- 
hancements but  which,  in  fact,  by 
their  proper  name,  are  an  increase  in 


taxes.  I  did  not  want  to  do  that.  For 
the  same  reason  that  I  am  ready  to  en- 
tertain cuts  in  defense,  I  am  ready  to 
entertain  increases  in  the  revenue 
base. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  approach 
the  question  which  is  now  before  us 
with  the  .same  kind  of  willingness  to 
sacrifice  pet  ideas  and  pet  projects  and 
pet  theories  that  I  have  just  described, 
because  I  really  think  the  situation 
that  is  before  us  is  very  serious.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  very  last  clear 
chances  we  have  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  have  an  election  coming  up  and  I 
do  not  know  how  often  we  are  going  to 
come  back  to  this  issue  between  now 
and  election.  But  I  sense  that  in  the 
next  month  or  6  weeks,  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  on  the  budget  resolution 
and  on  the  debt  limit  increase  which 
will  be  coming  presently,  we  are  going 
to  make  all  the  decisions  we  are  going 
to  make  that  will  have  a  chance  to 
affect  the  national  and  international 
economy  during  this  year. 

So  it  is  now  or  never,  or  at  least  now 
or  maybe  not  until  early  1985.  Be- 
tween now  and  1985  a  lot  can  happen 
and  my  guess  is  that  if  we  in  a  timed 
or  pusilanimous  way  we  will  be  back 
here  a  year  from  now  with  the  econo- 
my literally  coming  down  around  our 
ears. 

Mr.  President,  the  notion  which  is 
contained  in  the  measure  which  is  rec- 
ommended to  us  today  by  the  Budget 
Committee  which  comes  to  the  floor 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  just  one  vote  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  I  was  part 
of  the  majority  that  voted  to  recom- 
mend this  measure  even  though  I  did 
not  think  it  was  the  best  approach,  is 
the  so-called  downpayment  plan.  The 
essence  of  that  plan  is  to  say  we  have 
a  huge  problem.  We  have  $600  or  $700 
billion  in  deficits  facing  us  in  the  eye 
over  the  next  3  years  and.  therefore, 
we  ought  to  get  a  start  on  it,  we  ought 
to  make  a  downpayment  on  the  prob- 
lem and  then  come  back  after  the  elec- 
tion when  presumably  we  will  all  be 
much  more  courageous  and  statesman- 
like. That  is,  I  think,  an  appealing 
idea,  at  least  at  the  superficial  level. 
The  idea  of  making  a  downpayment 
sounds  prudent. 

It  has  the  ring  of  what  reasonable 
men  and  women  will  do.  It  says  in 
effect  we  are  going  to  approach  this 
problem  gradually,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  drastic,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  rash,  we  are  not  going  to  be  pre- 
cipitous. We  are  going  to  make  a 
downpayment,  such  as  a  downpayment 
on  a  house,  a  step  by  step,  methodical 
process. 

Alas,  my  friends,  it  is  not  so.  The 
downpayment  in  this  case  is  not  the 
kind  of  downpayment  that  will  make 
the  problem  easier  to  solve  at  a  later 
date  but  is  likely  to  make  it  worse,  be- 
cause the  downpayment  is  not  as  large 
as  the  ground  we  are  going  to  lose  be- 
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tween  now  and  the  time  we  will  ever 
get  back  to  this  matter,  say  a  year 
from  now. 

Maybe  this  downpayment  is  the  best 
we  can  get.  If  it  is,  then  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  again  as  I  did  in  committee. 
But  I  am  certainly  hoping  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  or  somebody  is 
going  to  present  some  suggestion 
which  will  do  more  than  just  make  a 
downpayment  on  this  problem. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  we 
are  talking  about— and  I  do  not  intend 
to  quibble  over  whether  this  is  $100 
billion.  $88  billion,  $144  billion,  de- 
pending upon  whether  you  are  using  a 
relevant  baseline,  a  CBO  baseline,  the 
Presidents  baseline,  or  somebody 
else's  baseline— whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  $100  billion  or  a  $150  billion 
deficit  reduction  is  really  not  the  point 
when  you  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

It  should  be  measured  against  defi- 
cits of  at  least  $600  to  $700  billion  over 
the  next  3  years  and  total  outlays  in 
excess  of  $3  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  to  agonize  under  such 
circumstances  over  a  so-called  down- 
payment  of  that  size,  as  if  this  were 
the  maximum,  as  if  it  were  in  the 
words  of  one  Senator  the  best  we  are 
ever  going  to  be  able  to  do.  really  con- 
fides how  weak  we  are,  how  indecisive 
we  are.  In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  por- 
tray strength  of  purpose  but,  in  fact, 
weakness  of  political  courage. 

There  is  a  second  thing  about  this 
downpayment  idea  that  troubles  me. 
That  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  heavily 
backloaded. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  budget  and 
tax  issues  in  this  Chamber  finally  turn 
on  how  we  think  our  policy  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  country,  particularly  by 
those  elements  of  the  country  which 
are  influential  in  setting  interest  rates 
and  making  economic  decisions  on 
which,  in  turn,  depend  the  economic 
vitality  of  our  communities  and  the 
opportunities  for  working  men  and 
women  to  have  jobs. 

Specifically,  it  is  often  raised  as  an 
issue  in  this  Chamber  that  such-and- 
such  a  proposal  will  or  will  not  be  fa- 
vorably received  by  Wall  Street- 
meaning  not  just  that  geographic  part 
of  New  York  City,  but  investors,  those 
who  have  money  to  commit,  the  idea 
being  that  if  we  can  convince  them 
that  we  are  serious  about  the  deficit- 
reduction  idea,  they  will  then  be  will- 
ing to  commit  loan  and  equity  funds  at 
rates  of  return  which  are  lower,  know- 
ing that  if  the  deficits  are  lower,  inter- 
est rates  are  likely  to  decline.  But  if 
they  fear  that  the  deficit-reduction 
package  is  not  real  or  not  certain 
enough  or  not  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  justifiable 
fear  that  is  often  expressed  in  this 
Chamber  is  that  investors  will  turn  to 
ever  shorter-term  instruments,  that 
they  will  demand  ever  higher  rates  of 


return,  and  that  interest  rates  will  be 
bid  up:  and  as  interest  rates  go  up,  the 
housing  industry  shuts  dowTi,  the 
automobile  industry  shuts  down, 
people  are  thrown  out  of  work,  the  re- 
covery stalls  out  and  is  finally  smoth- 
ered. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
right  now,  as  I  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago.  Interest  rates  are  about  2  percent- 
age points  above  what  they  were  just  1 
year  ago.  We  are  right  at  the  point 
where  the  credibility  of  this  package 
becomes  crucial  on  Wall  Street  and  on 
Main  Street,  with  people  who  are 
making  the  investment  and  business 
decisions  on  which  employment  and 
prosperity  depend. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  plan  is  heavily  backloaded.  as 
I  described  it?  Very  simple.  Most  of 
the  savings  in  this  downpayment  plan 
are  projected  to  occur  not  now.  but 
after  the  election,  next  year  and  in  the 
year  after.  My  friends,  people  out  in 
the  country— economists,  the  heads  of 
companies,  the  heads  of  large  labor  or- 
ganizations, investors,  security  ana- 
lysts—are not  fools.  They  know  that 
we  are  not  really  biting  the  bullet. 
They  know  that  we  are  only  making 
token  reductions,  even  in  the  down- 
payment  plan,  in  the  current  year: 
that  most  of  the  real  savings  are  pro- 
jected to  occur  in  the  future  and  that 
Congress  may  well,  based  on  past  his- 
tory, not  fulfill  its  undertakings  in  this 
measure;  that  the  savings  that  we  are 
projecting  may  not  occur. 

This  brings  me  to  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  arise  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause what  credibility  there  is  in  this 
plan— and  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is 
limited,  although  I  shall  vote  for  it  if 
it  is  the  best  we  can  get.  after  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  vote  for  something 
else— rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
these  caps  on  the  appropriated  ac- 
counts will,  in  fact,  be  binding;  that 
they  will  be  observed  by  Congress. 

We  all  know  that  Congress  can  sub- 
sequently enact  a  new  statute  and 
thereby  override  the  caps.  We  all 
recall  that  our  dear  friend  and  former 
colleague.  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
proposed  and  Congress  adopted  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment,  which  re- 
quired by  law— it  was  a  statute,  not 
sense  of  the  Senate,  not  a  resolution, 
but  a  statutory  enactment— that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  on  and  after 
such-and-such  a  date.  But  of  course, 
every  subsequent  statutory  enactment 
is  to  say,  every  appropriation  bill— su- 
perseded the  Byrd  amendment. 

How  is  the  pending  proposal  differ- 
ent from  that?  In  a  very  significant 
way.  Even  though  I  think  it  is  flawed, 
it  is  significantly  different  from  the 
old  Byrd  amendment. 

The  difference  is  that  the  spending 
caps  make  proposed  appropriations 
bills  and  amendments  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  on  this  floor— not  by 
functional  subtotals,  but  in  a  very  sig- 


nificant way,  by  subtotals  based  on  de- 
fense and  nondefense. 

In  other  words,  if  you  bring  a  de- 
fense appropriation  to  the  floor  that 
violates  the  cap,  somebody  can  stand 
up  and  say,  "I  make  a  point  of  order." 
To  my  friends  on  the  floor  and  those 
who  may  be  listening  in  their  offices,  I 
say  here  is  the  point  which  I  wish 
them  to  consider:  What  happens  when 
the  Chair  rules  that  a  particular  ap- 
propriation violates  the  cap?  That  is, 
what  happens  when  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order?  The  answer  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
that  a  waiver  is  permitted  upon  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  quorum.  In  other 
words.  26  Senators  could  waive  this  al- 
legedly ironclad  guarantee  that  the 
second  and  third  year  savings  in  this 
backloaded  downpayment  plan  will 
occur. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  begin  with.  It  is  not  big 
enough;  backloading  does  not  make 
sense.  We  ought  to  do  better,  if  we 
were  dead  serious  about  it,  facing  $3 
trillion  in  spending  and  $50  to  $60  bil- 
lion in  deficit  by  anybody's  estimate,  if 
we  are  really  serious,  we  ought  to  do 
better  than  $100  or  $200  billion. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with 
this,  surely  we  should  make  provision 
that  the  pending  cap,  on  which  this 
whole  thing  really  hinges,  will  have  a 
lot  more  solid  foundation  than  some- 
thing which  can  be  waived  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  quorum. 

This  came  to  my  attention  when  I 
discussed  the  procedure  under  which 
such  points  of  order  would  be  enter- 
tained with  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate.  I  put  this  question  to  him: 
If  a  point  of  order  is  raised  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair,  would  it  then  be 
in  order  to  appeal?  Of  course,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  it  would  be. 

I  then  asked,  would  the  point  of 
order  appeal  be  debatable?  Here  is  an- 
other important  distinction  that  I  ask 
Senators  to  think  about  in  preparation 
for  the  debate  and  amendment  which 
is  to  follow:  Under  the  Budget  Act.  the 
appeal  on  a  point  of  order  is  only  de- 
batable for  1  hour.  But  if  we  enact  a 
separate  statutory  provision  as  is  pro- 
posed in  this  measure,  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  unlimited  debate.  Therefore,  if 
a  point  of  order  were  sustained  and  ap- 
pealed, a  filibuster  could  ensue  on  the 
appeal  and  thereby,  we  could  really  be 
sure  that,  unless  60  Senators  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  to  cut  off  a  filibuster  a 
point  of  order  could  be  sustained,  but 
it  would  be  impractical. 

Ah.  but  there  is  a  loophole.  The 
loophole  is  the  waiver  provision,  which 
says  that  you  can  filibuster  the  appeal 
so  there  would  never  be  an  appeal. 
What  there  would  be  instead  is  a 
motion  for  a  waiver,  which  could  be 
passed  on  a  simple  majority  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  quite 
worked  out  how  we  ought  to  correct 
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this,  but  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  if  it 
is  serious,  if  this  is  a  plan  that  wc  are 
serious  about,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  make  these  spending  caps  on  appro- 
priations accounts  more  meaningful 
than  that.  I  suppose  that  at  the  right 
moment.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  either  delete  the  waiver 
provision  or  in  some  way  put  the  lid  on 
this  thing  so  we  shall  really  know 
whether  we  are  voting  on  something 
that  is  likely  to  have  its  intended 
effect.  I  should  like  to  consult  with 
other  Senators  after  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  consider  this  matter  as  to 
the  exact  form  of  the  amendment,  but 
something  along  these  lines  seems  well 
advised. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  made 
the  point  that  we  are  not  freezing  ev- 
erything in  this  legislation.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  arc  not  freezing  the 
entitlement  programs  which  many,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
think  is  where  we  have  to  begin  to 
make  some  progress  if  we  are  really 
going  to  solve  this  budget  dilemma  we 
face.  We  are  not  doing  that  here. 

We  are  not  really  freezing  defense. 
In  fact,  we  are  allowing  fairly  substan- 
tial increases  in  defense;  increases  I 
must  say  I  would  be  glad  to  support  if 
we  were  not  in  such  a  horrible  budget 
crunch  right  now.  because  I  think,  by 
and  large,  our  defense  has  been  under- 
funded for  a  number  of  years.  But 
these  increases  in  the  type  of  budget- 
ary crisis,  in  the  kind  of  economic  di- 
lemma we  are  facing,  seem  to  me  to  be 
fairly  generous  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  as 
part  of  a  package,  I  would  vote  to  scale 
back  that  rate  of  increase.  I  would  not 
like  to  vote  for  that  just  as  an  isolated 
instance,  but  if  I  got  something  across 
the  board  that  was  an  improvement,  I 
might  do  so.  But  we  are  not  doing  that 
in  this  proposal. 

The  whole  e.s.sence,  the  whole— well, 
the  beef,  if  I  may  use  that  colloquial 
term,  because  somebody  is  going  to  ask 
presently,  where  is  the  beef?— the  beef 
in  this  proposal  is  the  cap  on  the  ap- 
propriations accounts,  and  I  must  tell 
my  colleagues  that  the  cap  is  not 
screwed  on  there  tight  enough  to  be 
really  meaningful.  Before  we  bring 
this  amendment  to  a  vote,  I  believe  it 
should  be  repaired,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  assuring  that,  once  enacted, 
the  cap  could  not  be  waived  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  quorum. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
more  at  this  time.  As  this  debate  pro- 
gresses, I  may  have  some  more 
thoughts  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  no  doubt  will  have,  unless  some- 
one else  comes  up  with  something 
better,  an  amendment  to  remedy  this 
obvious  and  glaring  weakness  in  the 
plan  as  I  understand  it  to  have  been 
presented. 

But  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  close 
by  saying  a  word  of  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee,  my  colleague   from   New   Mexico 


'Mr.  DoMENici).  I  have  not  spoken  in 
glowingly  complimentary  terms  about 
the  proposal  which  he  has  brought  to 
the  floor.  And  yet  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  not  only  do  not 
intend  any  criticism  of  him  but  in  fact 
I  want  to  acknowledge  him  for  what  I 
believe  him  to  be,  and  that  is  the  most 
skillful  legislator  on  this  floor.  Recent- 
ly a  national  magazine  rated  him  as 
the  chairman  most  likely  to  get  his 
legislation  passed.  That  would  have 
been  impressive  coming  from  any  na- 
tional publication  but  it  was  particu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive  be- 
cause as  I  understand  it  he  was  evalu- 
ated in  this  magazine  not  on  the  basis 
of  editorial  judgment  of  the  writers  or 
editors  but  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  said 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
had  that  kind  of  skill,  and  I  agree  with 
that. 

I  think  getting  that  ball  advanced  as 
far  as  he  has,  even  though  I  think  it  is 
not  very  far,  but  getting  it  this  far 
down  the  field  and  getting  us  focused 
in  the  way  he  has  and  gaining  the 
agreement  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  that  we  have 
got  to  have  a  deficit  reduction  package 
I  think  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
And  even  though  I  would  like  to  see  a 
bigger  deficit  reduction,  that  does  not 
in  any  sense  mitigate  the  fact  that  by 
getting  us  to  this  point  he  has  made 
possible  either  some  progress  or  a 
great  deal  of  progress,  depending  upon 
how  we  handle  it  from  this  point  for- 
ward. 

I  salute  him.  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  having  really  a  wonderful  success, 
and  I  know  that  it  has  come,  because  I 
have  been  at  his  side  off  and  on  during 
these  last  few  months,  as  a  result  of 
great  personal  effort  and  study  and 
scholarship  and  devotion  on  his  part.  I 
think  that  when  the  final  chapter  of 
this  budgetary  story  is  finally  written, 
all  Senators  will  feel  as  I  do— we  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
leadership  on  this  matter. 

Having  said  that,  I  still  think  we 
ought  to  go  further.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  more  than  what  he  has  been 
able  to  give  us  so  far.  and  I  am  going 
to  predict  that  while  he  may  feel  obli- 
gated to  support  the  rosegarden 
budget  or  the  leadership  budget,  as  it 
has  been  called,  if  we  are  able  to 
achieve  greater  savings,  there  will  be 
little  real  complaint  from  our  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  And  so  I  say  let  us 
get  some  bigger  cuts  and  roll  right 
over  the  top  of  them,  and  I  bet  he  will 
be  the  first  to  support  it  when  we  go 
to  battle. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  first  would  like  to 
say.  so  I  will  not  forget  this,  if  there 
are  any  Senators  who  would  like  to  be 


heard  this  afternoon,  to  make  some 
particular  points  with  reference  to  the 
deficit  or  what  we  are  proposing,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  be  here  very 
long  and  I  hope,  if  they  are  listening, 
they  would  understand  if  they  want  to 
comment  we  are  still  here,  but  we  may 
not  be  15  or  20  minutes  from  now. 

Before  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  leaves,  let  me  say  to 
him.  having  sat  and  listened  to  his 
qualified  support.  I  am  glad  he  is  not  a 
total  opponent.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  be  able  to  do  with  this  proposal 
if  he  were.  It  is  no  wonder  that  that 
same  national  periodical,  based  upon 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  indicated 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  orators  in 
the  Senate.  I  compliment  him  for 
that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  was  a  mis- 
print. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Again.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  he  so  frequently  has  to 
orate  with  reference  to  our  budget  def- 
icit and  our  plan.  But  that  is  good  for 
us  all.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
kindness  and  the  way  he  handled 
things  today. 

Let  me  make  an  observation  with 
reference  to  the  cap.  The  Senator 
makes  a  point.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  you  do  things  in  steps  around 
here.  We  are  producing  appropriation 
out  year  caps  historic  in  nature.  We 
never  had  anything  like  it  before.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  like  it 
even  stronger,  but  I  submit  that  when 
you  can  put  enforceable  caps  in  an  out 
year  appropriation  bill  where  when 
they  reach  a  certain  level  of  cumula- 
tive budget  authority  can  be  out  of 
order  on  its  face  and  everyone  will 
know  about  it,  the  institution  will 
know  about  it,  the  people  will  know- 
about  it— you  have  a  clearly  defined 
operational  rule  for  the  first  time  in 
history  requiring  an  affirmative  vote 
on  that  issue,  if  you  want  to,  to  waive 
it  — I  submit  is  clearly  a  giant  step  in 
the  direction  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  a  far  cry  from  previous  efforts  to 
set  limits  on  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures. I  believe  that  while  we  can 
work  together  to  make  it  even  strong- 
er. I  am  not  sure  the  Senate  wants  to 
go  with  an  inordinate  majority  on  a 
waiver,  I  am  not  sure  they  would  want 
to  go  with  eliminating  the  waiver  pro- 
visions but  clearly  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
others  on  it.  And  the  Senate  should 
know  I  did  not  design  the  language  all 
by  myself.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  involved  in  this  as  there  are  in 
most  steps  forward  in  this  democratic 
process  and  especially  in  this  institu- 
tion. So  we  will  look  at  that  later  on. 

However,  the  Senate  should  know, 
and  tho.se  who  are  interested  in  what 
this  cap  means,  how  enforceable  is  it, 
that  no  one  can  devise  a  process  that 
is  totally  without  the  possibility  that 
the   Senate   and/or   the   House    in   a 


future  act  will  change  it.  Let  me  even 
suggest  what  is  almost  a  cardinal  sin; 
that  if  we  were  to  vote  in  a  freeze  on 
everything  here  today,  before  this 
year  is  out  it  could  end  up  less  than  a 
freeze  by  significant  amounts.  Let  me 
suggest  that  when  we  did  our  TEFRA 
and  the  other  changes  that  people 
have  now  said  where  did  the  three  for 
one  go— it  was  supposed  to  be  $3  in 
cuts  for  $1  in  taxes.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  came  out  three  for  one  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  am  sure  of.  I  am  sure  that 
before  the  year  was  out,  the  same 
people  who  had  agreed  to  that  process, 
including  the  White  House,  had  sent 
down  to  us  requests  for  new  money. 

Mr.  CHILES.  When  the  Senator 
points  around  to  people  that  agreed  to 
that,  please  do  not  point  to  this  side: 
we  did  not  get  included  in  that  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  w-ill  talk  about 
this  side,  but  indeed  on  the  add  ons 
that  I  am  not  mentioning  many  people 
on  both  sides  voted  for  it.  For  in- 
stance, after  you  put  the  freeze  on  we 
added  $6  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  the  farm  program.  I  do  not  know 
very  many  people  who  did  not  vote  for 
that.  It  was  kind  of  overwhelming. 
Well,  that  was  after  you  had  already 
agreed  on  the  year  what  it  was  all 
about  and  what  you  were  going  to  do 
and  what  the  appropriations  were 
going  to  look  like.  That  was  $5'-  bil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  we  passed  in  the  lame 
duck  session  a  whole  new  gasoline  tax 
proposal  and  highway  trust  fund  and 
we  let  them  spend  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars over  what  we  had  planned  before. 
Lo  and  behold,  after  the  deal  was 
made,  we  .settled  the  social  security 
problem  for  our  country,  and  in  set- 
tling we  had  to  spend  between  $8  and 
$10  billion— perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  can  coirect  me— out  of  gen- 
eral fund  money  into  the  social  securi- 
ty fund  for  the  first  year's  total  pack- 
age in  an  effort  to  make  it  secure. 

Now.  I  do  not  care  to  get  involved  in 
a  debate  as  lo  whether  we  did  or  not.  I 
am  merely  telling  you  what  can_ 
happen.  Now.  likewise,  there  is  one 
other.  We  had  unemployment  and  we 
had  a  compen.sation  law.  It  ran  out  of 
money,  or  was  beginning  to  in  certain 
States,  and  after  we  finished  wc 
passed  it  and  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  dollars  at  this  point,  but  it  was 
substantial. 

Now,  I  only  tell  you  this  because  I 
believe  those  would  have  occurred  had 
we  agreed  on  a  mandatory  freeze.  And 
along  came  a  CCC  requirement,  an  en- 
titlement for  farmers  and  ranchers, 
and  it  was  going  broke  and  they 
needed  to  get  the  agreed-upon  pay- 
ments, which  we  passed. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  accept  the  ideas  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  per- 
haps we  should  look  from  time  to  time 
to  very,  very  stringent,  out-year  bind- 
ing mechanisms. 


I  repeat  that  1  am  not  at  all  adverse 
to  working  with  the  Senator  with  ref- 
erence to  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  consider  some- 
thing along  those  lines. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  lock  the  Senate  into  any- 
thing it  does  not  want  to  get  locked 
into.  My  suggestion,  and  it  is  subject 
to  refinement,  was  merely  to  give  the 
proposed  rule  in  this  bill— this  is.  the 
rule  that  says  no  appropriation  above 
the  specified  cap— the  same  status  as 
any  other  rule  of  the  Senate.  Other 
rules  of  the  Senate,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Budget  Act.  cannot  be  waived 
by  majority  vote. 

In  other  words,  if  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  being  violated  and  a  point 
of  order  is  raised  and  the  Chair  hands 
down  a  ruling  sustaining  the  point  of 
order,  then  somebody  cannot  stand  up 
and  say:  "I  move  that  we  waive  that 
rule  and  that  it  be  done  by  majority 
vote."  The  only  way  we  can  do  it.  in 
that  circumstance,  is  to  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  that  motion  is 
fully  debatable. 

So.  any  time  you  get  into  that  .situa- 
tion, you  have  inherently  the  right  of 
Senators  to  debate  at  length  and  even 
to  filibuster.  Protecting  the  rules— and 
now  we  are  talking  about  the  integrity 
of  the  process— is  something  which  is 
subject  to  filibu.ster  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  be.  recognizing  that,  in  the 
final  analysis.  60  Senators  can  cut  off 
the  debate. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this,  we 
should  not  give  it  less  status  than 
other  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  repeat  that  we 
will  work  on  it  with  other  interested 
Senators.  I  merely  suggest  that  you 
break  ground  with  new  and  difficult 
areas  a  step  at  a  time.  This  is  a  giant 
step.  The  Senator  has  raised  some 
very  interesting  and  perhaps  valid  dis- 
tinctions. I  suggest,  nonetheless,  that 
this  is  different  from  anything  else, 
since  neither  institution  has  done  this 
before,  in  all  its  history.  It  is  a  pretty 
giant  step  to  build  in  these  caps. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  tomorrow.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
special  orders,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each,  for  the  following  Senators: 
Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Senator  Grassley.  Senator 
Baucus.  and  Senator  Biden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following 
those  special  orders  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  2  p.m..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  following  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  tomorrow,  at 
2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2163,  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act,  with  amendment  3027 
being  the  pending  business.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  have  missed  him  these  last  8 
days. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  feel- 
ing is  mutual.  I  have  missed  my  good 
friend.  the  assistant  Republican 
leader,  as  well. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  Senate 
going  into  executive  session  to  consid- 
er nominations  on  the  calendar  begin- 
ning with  No.  514.  through  Calendar 
No.  556. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  nominations  delineated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican 
leader,  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  514. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Calendar  Nos.  551.  552. 
553,  554,  555.  and  556.  and  a  request  I 
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will  make  to  remove  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  from  seven  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The     nominations     considered     and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Edward  Leavy.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Oregon. 

William  D.  Browning,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Arizo- 
na. 

Joseph  J.  Longobardi.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Terrence  W.  Boyle,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

Dep.artment  of  Justice 

Daniel  Raul  Lopez,  of  California  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 

Mario  F.  Aguero.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  seven 
years  from  September  27.  1977. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  seven 
treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Thailand 
(Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-16)  received  on 
April  13.  1984; 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Costa  Rica 
(Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-17)  and  an  Extra- 
dition Treaty  with  Jamaica  (Treaty 
Doc.  No.  98-18)  received  on  April  17. 
1984; 

Extradition  Treaty  with  Ireland 
(Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-19);  Extradition 
Treaty  with  Italy  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  98- 
20)  and  a  tax  protocol  with  France 
(Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-21)  received  on 
April  18,  1984;  and 

A  second  tax  protocol  with  Canada 
(Treaty  Doc.  No.  98-22)  received  on 
April  19.  1984. 


I  ask  that  these  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  they  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed:  and  that  the  Presidents 
letters  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Thailand, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  14. 
1983. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  will  facilitate  United 
States  efforts  to  prosecute  narcotics 
conspiracies  by  expressly  providing 
that  conspiracies  and  attempts  to 
commit  extraditable  offenses  consti- 
tute extraditable  offenses. 

The  Treaty  follows  generally  the 
form  and  content  of  extradition  trea- 
ties recently  concluded  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Upon  entry  into  force,  it  will  termi- 
nate and  supersede  the  existing  Extra- 
dition Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Thailand. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  April  13.  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Costa  Rica, 
signed  at  San  Jose  on  December  4. 
1982.  together  with  a  related  exchange 
of  notes  signed  on  December  16.  1982. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  will  facilitate  United 
States  efforts  to  prosecute  narcotics 
conspiracies  by  expressly  providing 
that  conspiracies  and  attempts  to 
commit  extraditable  offenses  consti- 
tute extraditable  offen.ses.  The  Treaty 
also  provides  a  legal  basis  for  tempo- 
rarily surrendering  prisoners  to  stand 
trial  for  crimes  which  occurred  in  the 
requesting  State. 

The  Treaty  follows  generally  the 
form  and  content  of  extradition  trea- 
ties recently  concluded  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. Upon  entry  into  force,  it  will 


terminate  and  supersede  the  existing 
extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Costa  Rica. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  April  17.  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Jamaica,  signed 
at  Kingston  on  June  14.  1983. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  the  first  modem 
United  States  extradition  treaty 
within  the  Caribbean  region.  The 
Treaty  will  facilitate  United  States  ef- 
forts to  prosecute  narcotics  conspir- 
acies by  expressly  providing  that  con- 
spiracies and  attempts  to  commit  ex- 
traditable offenses  constitute  extradit- 
able offenses. 

The  Treaty  follows  generally  the 
form  and  content  of  extradition  trea- 
ties recently  concluded  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. Upon  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  the  Extradition  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  signed  on  December 
22,  1931.  shall  cease  to  have  effect  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Jamaica. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  17.  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Ireland,  signed 
at  Washington  on  July  13.  1983. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  the  first  law  enforce- 
ment treaty  directly  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ireland. 
It  fills  a  gap  resulting  from  a  1965 
change  in  Irish  law  which  precludes 
the  implementation  of  any  applicable 
extradition  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Treaty  follows  generally  the  form  and 
content  of  extradition  treaties  recent- 
ly concluded  by  this  Government. 


This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  18.  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  con.sent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Italy,  signed  at 
Rome  on  October  13,  1983. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  will  facilitate  United 
States  efforts  to  prosecute  narcotics 
conspiracies  by  expressly  providing 
that  conspiracies  and  attempts  to 
commit  extraditable  offenses  consti- 
tute extraditable  offenses.  The  Treaty 
al.so  provides  a  legal  basis  for  tempo- 
rarily surrendering  prisoners  to  stand 
trial  for  crimes  which  occurred  in  the 
requesting  State. 

The  Treaty  follows  generally  the 
form  and  content  of  extradition  trea- 
ties recently  concluded  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. Upon  entry  into  force,  it  will 
terminate  and  supersede  the  existing 
extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  April  18,  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  a 
Protocol  to  the  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
French  Republic  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property  of  July  28, 
1967,  as  amended  by  the  Protocols  of 
October  12,  1970.  and  November  24, 
1978.  The  present  Protocol  was  signed 
at  Paris  on  January  17,  1984.  I  also 
transmit  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  the  Protocol. 

The  principal  reason  for  further 
amending  the  Convention  is  the  re- 
cently enacted  French  wealth  tax 
which  could  adversely  affect  Ameri- 
cans living  in  France.  The  Protocol  ex- 
empts from  this  tax  foreign  assets 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  tem- 
porarily resident  in  France.  The  Proto- 
col also  provides  an  exemption  from 
tax  at  source  on  interest,  and  it  in- 
cludes rules  for  limiting  the  benefits 
of  the  Convention  to  residents  of  the 
United  States  or  France. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Protocol  and  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  18.  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  a 
Second  Protocol,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  March  28,  1984,  Amending  the 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  and  on  Capital,  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  26.  1980.  as 
amended  by  a  Protocol  signed  at 
Ottawa  on  June  14.  1983.  I  also  trans- 
mit the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  second  proto- 
col. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  were  enacted  since  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  convention  and  first  proto- 
col. They  provide  in  part  that  social 
security  benefits  paid  to  nonresident 
aliens  henceforth  will  be  subject  to  an 
effective  15  percent  withholding  tax. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
quested that  the  pending  convention 
be  amended  to  exempt  Canadian  resi- 
dents from  such  withholding. 

The  second  protocol  would  amend 
Article  XVIII  (Pensions  and  Annu- 
ities) of  the  convention,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  social  security  benefits  paid 
by  one  party  to  residents  of  the  other 
■shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  other 
State."  However,  United  States  citi- 
zens resident  in  Canada  will  continue 
to  be  taxable  to  the  extent  provided 
under  United  States  law. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  second 
protocol,  together  with  the  convention 
and  first  protocol,  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  the  Senate  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  convention 
and  two  amending  protocols. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  April  18.  1984. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  if 
he  knows  of  anything  further  to  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  Republican  acting  leader,  is 
thoughtful  and  considerate.  I  have 
nothing  in  mind. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  have 
nothing  further. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  4  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  25.  1984,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  13. 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  13,  1984: 
The  Judiciary 

Joel  Gerber.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  United  Slates  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring fifteen  years  after  he  takes  office, 
vice  C.  Moxley  Featherston.  retired. 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April   18. 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  13.  1984: 
The  Judiciary 

Lloyd  D.  George,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada  vice 
Roger  D.  Foley,  retired. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  undi^r  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   James  A.  Abrahamson.   540-34- 
7989FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list   in  the  grade  indicated 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   William   I.   Rolya.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  56.  U.S.  Army. 

Executive   nominations   received    by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  19, 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  13.  1984: 
Department  of  State 

S.  L.  Abbott,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Le.sotho. 

Department  of  Defense 

James  Paul  Wade.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (new  posi- 
tion—Public Law  98-94.  of  September  24. 
1983). 

Everett  Pyatt.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  George  A. 
Sawyer,  resigned. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences 

Ann  S.  Petenson.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  a  term  expiring  June  20.  1989. 
vice  Robert  Higgins  Ebert.  term  expired. 
Department  of  Transportation 

Virgil  E.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint   Law- 
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rence     Seaway     Development     Corp..     vice 
Poster  S.  Brown,  resigned. 

John  R.  Wall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corp..  vice  Joseph  N. 
Thomas. 

Department  of  Energy 

William  W.  Hoover,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Defense  Pro- 
grams), vice  Herman  E.  Roser,  resigned. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Women  s 
Educational  Programs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  for  terms 
expiring  May  8.  1986: 

Naomi  Brummond.  of  Nebraska,  vice  Mary 
Jo  Arndt.  term  expired. 

Peter  Douglas  Keisler,  of  Connecticut, 
vice  Virginia  Gillham  Tinsley.  term  expired. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Jacqueline  E.  Schafer.  of  New  York  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  vice  Nancy  A.  Maloley.  resigned. 

Bernadine  Healy  Bulkley.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  (new  posi- 
tion). 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Clyde  A.  Bragdon,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion, vice  Bobby  Jack  Thompson,  resigned. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Human- 
ities for  terms  expiring  January  26.  1990; 

William  Barclay  Allen,  of  California,  vice 
Charles  V.  Hamilton,  term  expired. 

Mary  Josephine  Conrad  Cresimore.  of 
North  Carolina,  vice  Louis  J.  Hector,  term 
expired. 

Leon  Richard  Kass.  of  Illinois,  vice  M. 
Carl  Holman.  term  expired. 

Kathleen  S.  Kilpatrick.  of  Connecticut, 
vice  Harriet  Morse  Zimmerman,  term  ex- 
pired. 

James  V.  Schall.  of  California,  vice  Leon 
Stein,  term  expired. 

Helen  Marie  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  vice  Mary 
Beth  Norton,  term  expired. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Victor  M.  Rivera,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Administrator    of    the    Agency    for 
International    Development,    vice    Otto    J. 
Reich,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  sections  593 
and  8371.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
To  be  colonel 
Rice.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  m  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burns.  Pamela  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Whitaker.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


ARMY 

To  be  major 
Guthmiller.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Lavelle.  431-78  1060 
Nance,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 

Brown.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Picariello.  Jeanne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Smith.  Terrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Army 
The    following-named    cadets,    graduating 
class  of  1984.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment   in    the    Regular    Army    of    the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  section  531 
and  4353.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 
Aarthun.  Troy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abeyta.  Anycia  A..  522-15  0732 
Accardi.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acevcs.  Patricia.  568  57  4437 
Adams.  Glen  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adam.s.  John  A..  Jr..  092-58  5979 
Adams.  Matthew  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahrens.  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aizer.  Ronald  J..  116-54-133« 
Alberga.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alibrandi.  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUem.  Bryan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Andrea  L..  224-15  3536 
Allgrove.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alonso.  Vincent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alsberry.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alto.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarez.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ammon.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amundsen.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Derric  H..  521-08  1811 
Andrews.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angresano.  Paul  M..  137  64-9064 
Antoniou.  Christos  T..  300-50  0897 
Arbaugh.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ariail.  Thoma-s  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  Bryan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnberg.  Andrew  B..  418-06  8718 
Arterburn.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asimos.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aten.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auge.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auman.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Auyeung.  Peter  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayres.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baca.  J  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baird.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldi.  James  L..  261  63-7977 
Baldwin.  Cleophas.  267  71-0136 
Balland.  David  J..  520  84  1059 
Bandy.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baragona,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Clayton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnett.  Gil  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrette.  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bastin,  Gary  P..  198  38-3766 
Bates.  Nancy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayer.  Craig  S..  042  64-7014 
Bazemore,  Jeffrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach.  Daniel  A..  493  76-2345 
Beach.  Dwight  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach.  Steven  R..  261-31  6082 
Beals.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bealy.  Tommy  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beben.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  Bradley  B..  333  60-8601 
Beckwith.  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Bednar.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belcher.  Eric  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belisle.  Monica  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belsky.  George  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bentley.  Douglas  L..  Jr..  128-42  7745 
Bentley.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berenyi.  Gary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergner.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bermudez.  James  M..  113  50-6170 
Bertocci.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Besch.  Eric  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bibbo.  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biever.  Jacob  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Billman.  Craig  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birman.  Diane  K..  288-54  1452 
Bishop.  Christy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bias.  Benny  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blyth.  Matthew  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobinski.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogan.  James  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohn.  Craig  E..  391  60-8519 
Boling.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolvard.  Kevin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond.  Claud  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone.  Donald  L..  Jr..  243-21   1127 
Borsodi.  Michael  C.  008-56- 19?2 
Bouckley.  Andy  F.,  585  88-7441 
Boyd.  Daniel  O..  180  48  5372 
Boylan.  Peter  J..  III.  036  48  8930 
Brach.  Randv  J..  387  74-4682 
Bradley.  Allen  S..  267  21-4277 
Bradley.  Sherry  J..  277  70-4198 
Brazier.  Jonathan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breuhan.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brimmer.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brockson.  Brian  M..  222-52  7495 
Brooks.  Alfred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broski.  Michael  F..  070-50  9262 
Brower.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Christopher  P..  243  U  7416 
Brown.  James  G..  Jr..  104  52-3183 
Brown.  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruno.  Bruce  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buch.s.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckheit.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckingham.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buehler.  Alexander  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burner.  Larry  C.  II.  233  06-8292 
Burwell.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler.  Aaron  G..  056  60  6786 
Buzzell.  John  M..  III.  238-17  9587 
Bynum.  Markus  S..  066-56  0742 
Cabacungan.  Guillermo  R..  289  70-7986 
Cabot.  Lawrence  P.,  Jr..  2.50-31-2769 
Cadena.  George  E..  546  11-6453 
Cahill.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  Judith  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calbo.s.  Philip  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callahan.  Sean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callin.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calverase.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Kelly  N..  311  68-8749 
Cannella.  David  A..  512  62-2567 
Cantwell.  Gregory  L..  134  54-6258 
Caraccilo.  Dominic  J..  081  58  5441 
Caraccio.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carl.  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlin.  Christopher  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carney.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter.  Lonny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrington.  John  C.  048  48-8905 
Carroll.  Barry  G..  261-61  3096 
Carroll.  Larry  L..  267  59-8290 
Carvelli.  Michael  R..  084  54  5398 
Cattley,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Celestan.  Gregory  J..  115-58  1995 
Celeste.  Ronald  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cepak.  Charlie  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ceremuga.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cerniglia,  Marc  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Cersovsky.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler.  Stacey  C.  229  17  7001 
Chang.  Dean  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman.  Edwin  R..  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman.  Thomas  C.  220-90  5006 
Char.  Chester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childers.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrisman.  Louise  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christen.sen.  Jonathon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christen.sen.  Matthew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christmas.  Joey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chu.  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chung.  Tony.  C.  45729-8753 
Church.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Frank.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Michael  J..  220  88-8499 
Clark.  Patrick.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke.  Richard  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleaves.  Jon  S..  005  72  8519 
Clements.  Irina  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clifford.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cluff.  Leila.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb,  Alma  J..  413  23-4546 
Coddington.  Nicholas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coester.  Daniel  W..  493  78  9096 
Conklin.  Willard  D  .  Jr..  423  72-2132 
Cook.  David  A..  235  92-8328 
Cook.  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Gregory  W..  525  23-5522 
Cook.  Mark  C.  285  70-3849 
Cooper.  Troy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornett.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cosby.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotter.  Craig  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottone.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covle.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coyle.  William  P..  Jr..  180  54  9107 
Cozart.  Curtis  W..  Jr..  522  21-7636 
Cozza.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Mark  V..  280-66  2408 
Cri.ss.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cronin.  Joshua  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crook.  James  A..  317-66  5597 
Crosby.  Jerry  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cuerington.  Andre  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cullen.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cyr.  Michael  P..  455  37-3189 
DanieKsen.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darrow.  Keith  R..  518-88  3434 
Dasalla.  Randy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Da.scher.  Dag  P..  008  50-6790 
David.son.  Troy  E..  266  69-4556 
Davie.  Gerald  S..  Jr..  155-54  1061 
Davison.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deal.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deantona.  Joseph  P..  190  54  8306 
Debenedictis.  Susan  D..  195-56  5552 
Delawter.  Diane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delphin.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deluca.  Ralph  C.  204-52  1106 
Demaio.  John  A..  080  60-1185 
Demarco.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demario.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demont.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dequattro.  Robert  C.  306-486746 
Detwiler.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devens.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devney.  Steven  C.  042-66  7524 
Dewitt.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dick.  Bradley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickenson.  Reuben  D..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobson,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodgson.  Sean  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doerries.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolt.  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donahue.  Joseph  M..  046-660026 
Doner.  Karen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Dow.  Thurman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowd.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowd.  John  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drennan.  Martha  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driscoll.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubois,  Richard  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dudley.  Raymond  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duff.  Michael.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duguay.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunaway.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunne.  Maurice  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durant,  Darrell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyekman,  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyson.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earl.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckelbarger.  David  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckersley.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edelcn.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edleson.  Brenda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eighmy.  Brian  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisiminger.  Thomas  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  Kent  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott,  Stefan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enloe.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enriquez.  Oswald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epling.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eucker.  Darrell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ewing.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faddis.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fallon.  Willard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fancher.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faria.  Ross  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faris.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farrell.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faucett.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fechter.  Herbert  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fehl,  Emery  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferro,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferry.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fessenden.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fetterman.  Patrick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fields,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fierro,  Herman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fine,  Phillip  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fink,  John  D.,  383  72-2741 
Finley,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finnessy.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  Colby  D.,  265  37-6120 
Fleming,  Deborah  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flemmings.  David  C,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fliss,  Timothy  S.,  36982-0937 
Focht,  Kenneth  A.,  209  52-4305 
Foote.  Troy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forbes.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forshee.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortier.  Norbert  H..  565-43  1598 
Foss.  Cindy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fountain.  Darrell  D..  480-86  3549 
Fox.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franz.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frawley.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredenberg.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friedly.  Douglas  E..  225-64  8557 
Friedman.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fry.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fussner,  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaasbeck.  Paul  W..  197  58-5163 
Gaertner.  Christopher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamble.  Eddie  L..  Jr..  463  33-9183 
Gamboa.  Diana.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ganoe.  Marcia  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gapinski.  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner,  Kelvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Garmer.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaston.  Angela  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gavilan.  Rafael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gayagas.  Christine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehler.  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gennaro.  Richard  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Georgas.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gethard.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gialenios.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbons.  Brian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbons.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilbert.  James  B..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillman.  Wesley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glen,  Andrew  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godfrey.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldman.  Glenn  H..  063-62  2617 
Gomez.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goss.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gowgiel,  Anthony  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grabo.ves.  Fredrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grayer.  Gerren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greehey.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Jerry  R..  301  58-5889 
Green.  Tobin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Bradley  D..  483-78  5568 
Grey,  Alison  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grey,  Jeffrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grunow.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guiler.  Gerard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guinn,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haase.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagen.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagstrom.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haight.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haist.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Byron  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hand,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanlon.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanlon.  Tracy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Han.sen.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harden.  Monroe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haring.  Ellen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harriman,  Kelly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  Gail  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harlman.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haugen.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hauser.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  Stanley  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaton.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller.  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hempstead,  Ronald  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henneike.  Barbra  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Michelle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heun.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hewitt.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickey.  Suzanne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higuera.  Janice.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  David  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Dwayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Greg  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillestad.  John  S..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinton.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hluck.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoadley.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  Daniel  L..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  Melvin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogan.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holbert.  Conrad  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holden.  Karla  M..  503  54-4893 
Holiday.  Hershel  L..  255  25  7126 
Holmes.  Eric  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HoUam.  Susan  G..  231   11-0298 
Hooper.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hougnon.  Teresa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hovey.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Rory  J..  124  52  2701 
Hsieh.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbert.  Kimball  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffman.  Scott  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hull.  Matthew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphrey.  Johhny  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley.  Paul  K..  010  54  8535 
Hutchens.  Mather  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutlon.  John  E..  III.  556  08-0514 
Hingham.  Michael  S..  561   11-2343 
Iram.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irwin.  Bruce  H..  544  74-6231 
Jefferson.  William  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jennings.  Wesley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jezior.  Thomas  R..  086-58  5362 
Johnson.  Brent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Derek,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Derek  V..  294-74  3013 
Johnson.  Jav  K..  454-21  7928 
John.son.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Matthew  A..  558  84-4666 
Johnson.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Todd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  William  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Kevin.  148  52-4489 
Jones.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joyce.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahn.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser.  Philip  E..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kammerer.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kammermann.  Christian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane.  Gregory  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kang.  Hahn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kastner.  Edward  P..  209  48-9070 
Kavanaugh.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keating.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keenan.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keene.  Thomas  M..  403  02-9387 
Kehrer.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  James  J..  054  56  4510 
Kemp.  Steve  W..  070-60  4580 
Kendrick.  James  L..  Jr..  427-13  5386 
Kenney,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenny.  Paul  F..  151  58  0457 
Keppler.  Timothy  J..  330  58-5523 
Kerle.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kershaw.  Michael  M..  463-19  2378 
Kester,  James  P..  117-58  7930 
Kidnocker.  Karie  L,.  291  72-2322 
Kime.  William  O..  295-44  4996 
King.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kingston.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ki'rby,  John  K..  558  55-0533 
Kleinschm.idt.  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klingaman.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klinkmueller.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klopsch.  Norbert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  David  H.,  122-62  5194 
Knickrehm.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight,  Clifford  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  John  L..  532-80  8967 
Knox.  Tracy  D..  294-70  6306 
Koebberling.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kokoskie.  Gregory  A..  160  54-1043 
Kolev.  Hermann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koziatek.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreipe.  Stephen  G..  518  90-2383 
Kuchinski.  William  D..  208  58-6612 
Kulich,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kulmayer.  Joseph  L..  Jr..  231  04-6995 
Kuring.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwinn.  Michael  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacitignola.  Frank.  153  64  6393 
Lacquement.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I^gasse.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lakv,  Peter  G.,  552-47  7506 
Lambert.  Alexander  L.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lambert,  Garrett  R.,  126  58-5548 
Lambert.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Wayne  W..  Jr..  439-02  2499 
Landsberg.  Karl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen.  Jon  A..  523-98  8897 
Lauer.  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laughlin,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavender,  Darryl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Terry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LawTisuk.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson.  Lance  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Law-ton.  Jean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leardi.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Bryant  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Randall  H.,  265  57-0987 
Lenio.  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lepine.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lescault.  Maurice  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Brett  G.,  130  54-4833 
Lewis.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Thaddeus  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linden.  Kenneth  K..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindhardt,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linehan,  Maureen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linville.  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little.  Donald  C.  Ill,  218  84-1926 
Livermore,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livolsi,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lochry.  Leslie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logan,  Paul  R.,  203-42  3135 
Long.  Jav  R..  520-68  8380 
Loomis.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loomis.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez.  Ruben  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luhrs.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lukas.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lurie.  Rod.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutes.  Walter  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutz.  Royd  C.  III.  096-46  2899 
Lynch,  Jason  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Walter.  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macaluso.  Dominic.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacDonald.  Bruce  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madigan.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahoney,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahoney.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maldonado.  Hector  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malloy,  Gerald  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manglona,  Efrain  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maraccini,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marigliano.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Christopher  J..  401-06  2200 
Martin.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marziale.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Keith  E..  006-64  7790 
Matuszewski.  Douglas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matz.  Donald  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maurio,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maynez.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McChrvstal.  Peter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCloud.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClung.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormack.  Michael  E..  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick.  J.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCracken,  Richard  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Amy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFadden,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGlothlin.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGrail.  John  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuire.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGurk.  Wayne  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKcnrick.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinnev.  Stephen.  053-54  1974 
McMaster.  Herbert  R..  Jr..  159  40-1888 
McNair.  Kerry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNallv.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNamara,  John  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McRae.  Arthur  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mearsheimer.  Ellen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meckfessel.  Susan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meehan.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Meek,  Darrin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melanson.  James  R..  018  52  9836 
Menard.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mengel.  Dean  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menkhus.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrill.  Michael  F..  471  88-3919 
Messina.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messinger,  Scott  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Me.ver.  Karl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyers.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mickens.  Stanley  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miguel.  Susann  M..  217-88  9864 
Miklos.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millar.  Charles  B..  244-19  3748 
Miller.  Daniel  B..  273  74  3415 
Miller.  James  E..  286  54-6299 
Miller.  Kent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Warren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  William  P..  171  52-5607 
Minear.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitroka.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mock.  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molinaro.  Joseph  W..  082-56  1189 
Molloy.  Joseph  M..  033  38-5320 
Monsees.  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monsen.  Monrad  L..  5.  7-27-2513 
Moore,  David  M.,  579  i2-8772 
Moore.  David  R..  266  87  1900 
Moores,  Leon  E..  048  56  4925 
Morgan.  Gregory  L..  445  74-9997 
Morgan.  Robert  T..  493  80-3957 
Moriarty.  Todd  A..  283  70-6986 
Morin.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morin.  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morton.  Gary  T..  184-58  8114 
Mothershed.  David  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mottley.  McCammoii  R..  180  52  4795 
Mowry.  David  H..  039  44  2652 
Mueller.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mular.  Jeannie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MuUarkey.  Matthew  T..  263  87  1426 
Munoz.  Leonel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Jerald  D..  117  50-7254 
Murphy.  Kenneth  F..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Randy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muska.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mu.skopf,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naccarelli.  Carmine  J..  059  40-8849 
Nagel.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagel.  Theodore  J..  099  62-2921 
Nagy.  John  J..  304  50-6519 
Nappi.  Frank  R..  131-50  3238 
Nave.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neese.  Marty  T..  557  25-5891 
Nel-son.  Harold  W..  III.  156  48  0896 
Nel.son.  Thomas  A..  223  82-6292 
Neumiller.  James  E..  II.  154-46  0646 
Newsome.  Earl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichting.  David  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nocks.  Andrew  B..  313  78-7996 
Noesges.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordgren.  Bradley  P..  010  60-1116 
Notto.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nus.  Paul  F..  290  68-3731 
Nuzzo.  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OAtis.  Demetrius  C.  252  21  8688 
O'Bermeier.  Ralph  T..  145  66  6895 
OBrien.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Ju.ston  M..  066-62  8506 
OElberg.  Gregory  P..  214-84  4441 
OGuete.  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Okamoto.  Glenn  K..  576  92-8879 
Oldre.  Keith  A..  477  88  7458 
Oliver.  Ernest  M..  088-58  2971 
Olney.  Todd  J..  048-46  5217 
Olson.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Warren  C.  064-52  4103 
Olvey.  Patrick  L..  102-52  2452 
Orr.  Crystal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orsini.  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osmonson,  Kenneth  D..  468  70  4231 


Overton.  Troy  B..  315  74-0405 
Pacheco,  Christofer  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paddock.  Alfred  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pagano.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painter.  Deirdre.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painton,  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pais,  Francis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pandza.  Stuart  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paniccia.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pannenberg.  Mark.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parietti.  Michael  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Thoma.s  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patton.  Brian  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauli.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paull.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearcy.  Robert  D.,  429-15  3685 
Pedersen,  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelosi.  Richard  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penny,  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penrice.  Randal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Roman  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  Steven  W..  264  59-7000 
Perkins.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pesch.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  James  F..  292  62-2671 
Peterson.  Paul  M..  436  27-0201 
Petring.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picciuto.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pickell.  Gregory  A..  383  78-7487 
Pierson.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinigis.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plante.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poel.  Michael  P..  256  92-8066 
Poisson.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polanowicz.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Popovich.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Portigue.  Robert  J..  Jr..  003  58-7241 
Posey.  Edward  B..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potak.  Jacob  L..  073  54-1573 
Pound.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prantl.  Harry  D..  226-96  9009 
Prentiss.  Pamela  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preston.  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preston,  Christopher  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priatko.  Daniel  A..  198  58-8093 
Prisk.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pritchard.  Robert  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prosser.  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prukop,  Harold  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prusiecki,  Mark  J.,  316-56  8205 
Pryor.  Edwin  G..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigg.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinnan.  Heather  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quintilian.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rainford.  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsdell.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapp.  William  E..  127  50-4511 
Rariden.  Jonathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasmussen,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rathbun.  Scott  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray,  Kyle  W..  264-69  1554 
Read.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  George  L..  084-56  1831 
Reed.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reever,  Darryl  K..  54'7-41-1885 
Reich.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reilly.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reinhard.  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reisweber,  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renner.  Robert.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rettke.  Roger.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reusch.  Ronald.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Livingston,  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reza.  Reynaldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodes.  Robert.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riccardi,  Michael  V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Daniel.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richaidson.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  Ricky  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richey.  Randal  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ricks.  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Riegel.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera.  Guillermo  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rizzo.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rizzo.  Dean  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  Sharon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Willard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rocha.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roche.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Luis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Oscar  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Beverly  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roosa.  Stuart  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosen,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rossi.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  Barry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  Gregory  P.,  476  80-3395 
Rudinsky.  Marjorie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabochick.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sajkoski.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salvetti.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchezcastellanos,  Armando.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santangelo.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sartiano.  Joseph  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Carol  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savold.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sayce.  Karl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sbrocco.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scanlan.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaller.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schelde.  Jeff  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlabach.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schleeter.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Jeffry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Laura  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmitt.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmutz.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Thomas  J..  323  46-6791 
Scho.ssau.  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schubin,  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumacher.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuster.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schweitzer.  Glenn  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schweppe.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwitalla.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Robert  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Selee.  Caroline  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seto,  Candace  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sgro.  Jeffrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shadwick.  Jan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Everett  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shea.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheeks.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shellman.  Raymond  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheridan.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrill.  Ernest  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shimkus.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shorter.  Kevin  E..  212  78-5419 
Shuman.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shusler.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sibley.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simon.  Dana  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims.  Alan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sistrunk.  Thomas  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slabowski.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slade,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloan,  John  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Daryl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Derek  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Dorinda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Forrest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  John.  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Melody  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Rodney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Smith.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Troy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snell.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snider.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sobrato.  Richard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sodergren.  Darrell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solley.  Miracle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorenson.  Milton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southard.  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southcott,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southey.  Robert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparkman.  Gary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spaulding.  Katherinc  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spiszer.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spurrier.  Clark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staats.  Richard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  Clair  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele.  Marcus  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steils.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiner.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Adam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Lloyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Ricky  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sternhagen.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokes.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stover.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stickland,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strycula.  Heidi  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuart.  Jay  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stuban.  Lydia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stubblebine.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stump.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suchan.  Wiliam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suhr.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUenberger.  Jon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sultemeier.  Chris  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suter.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suzuki.  Michael  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szypko.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tai.  Neville  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taney,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tapp.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Rick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Troy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teel.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thoma-s.  Bryan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Fern  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Jerome  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Susan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorns.  Lawrence  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrasher.  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tiger.  Blair  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tindall.  Theron  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Titchen.  Judson  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tokar.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolzmann.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tomasovich.  Kurtiss  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toro,  Wanda  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torres.  Manuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tortora.  Salvatore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Towe.  Jerry  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trainer.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trigg.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Triplett,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trujillo,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tunnell.  Harry  D..  IV..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turinski.  Drew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Paul  A..  250  27-8009 
Turner,  Robb  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanalstyne.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veevaert.  Glen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vessels,  Patrick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vezeau,  Bernard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Viggers.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vignola.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Villanueva.  FYancisco  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Visnovske.  Mark  L..  499-66  4330 
Vuskalns.  Oskar  P..  311-70  9170 
Wahwassuck.  Brigitte  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wakeland.  Scott  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walko.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Cathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Elizabeth  I..  277  70-0465 
Ward.  Terry  T..  009-54  8242 
Washer.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waters.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watford.  Roslyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Bettyann  S..  137-68  2892 
Weckel.  Thomas  E..  077  50-3902 
Weis.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Thomas  P..  475  66-9075 
Wentworth.  Edward  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wepking.  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werner.  Cvnthia  E..  490  54-5501 
Werthman.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weston.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whaling.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whalley.  Lawrence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Ronald  O..  105-52  9803 
White.  Rorv  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Samuel  R,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilks.  Henry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Lawrence  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Shaun  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis.  George  E,.  262-82  7430 
Wilson.  Christopher  E..  263  35-6485 
Wilson.  Tee  G..  354-52  9493 
Wink.  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wock,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wohlever.  John.  345-64  4982 
Wojtalewicz.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfkill,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodmansee.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooley.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woolf.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wray.  Patrick  M..  421  78-7002 
Wright.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Millicent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wuestner.  Scott  G..  162  40  3065 
Wycoff.  Brian  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoder.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaenker.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zarone.  Arthur  J..  182  58-9681 
Zunde.  Aidis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Bradley.  Kent  L..  110-52  8692 
Brucker.  Wallace  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cho.  John  M..  569  47-1179 
Clark.  Garv  W..  558-33  7797 
Farber.  Gerald  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  Steven  W..  522-21  7174 
Lawson.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lein.  Brian  C  .  062  56-5627 
Miller.  Colin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molinari.  Robert  W..  095  5C-9070 
Myhand.  Rickey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oettinger.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oglesby.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peoples,  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porambo.  Albert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scales.  Darrell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Showerman.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiggins.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Xenos,  John  S..  229-98  5333 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
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Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
line,  in  the  competitive  category  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States,  Code,  section  5912: 

Abel,  Edward  Ronald 
Ackermann,  Peter  Gross 
Acosta.  Gilbert 
Adaschik.  Anthony  Joseph 
Ahlbach.  James  Francis.  Jr. 
Anathan.  Robert  Peter 
Anderson,  Ernest  John.  Jr. 
Annin.  Timothy  Edwards 
Arndt.  William  Dale 
Amy.  Louis  Wayne.  Ill 
Bailey.  Carlyle  K. 
Bailey.  Gerald  Melvin 
Barrett,  Edward  Louis,  Jr. 
Batchellor.  John  Kenneth.  Jr. 
Bates.  OUie  Burton.  Ill 
Beaudry.  Frederick  Howard 
Benner.  Francis  Joseph 
Benson.  Michael  John 
Berner.  Kenneth  Charles 
Beshore.  Charles  Stephen 
Bewick.  James  Stephenson 
Blood.  Kenneth  Lee 
Boyle.  Louis  Edwin 
Brown.  Lawrence  Owen 
Bruce,  Robert  S. 
Buehrer.  Charles  F. 
Bullard.  Walter  M. 
Burton,  Michael  Coakley 
Butler.  Samuel  Bowman 
Cann.  John  Pearce.  Ill 
Carlson.  Gary  Lee 
Caspero.  John  Francis.  Jr. 
Chamberlain.  Larry  Dean 
Chapman,  Donald  Ray 
Chastain.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Clow.  Gordon  Henry 
Coffey.  Thomas  Edward 
Coleman.  Walter  Stuart 
Collins.  Joseph  Stainslaus 
Colvett.  John  Howard 
Connel.  Allan  Archibald.  Ill 
Conti,  Rodney  Reid 
Cooper.  John  Byrne.  Jr. 
Couch.  Dale  Myles 
Coughlin.  Jospeh  Albert.  Jr. 
Crisp,  Howard  Leon 
Crow,  Lewis  NeLson 
Cutter.  Douglas  Boyd 
Daley.  Paul  Patrick 
Dambaugh.  John  Arthur 
Deforth.  Peter  Wallace 
Detrick.  Ernest  Miller.  II 
Devoe.  Carlyle  James 
DeWolff.  Maurice  Konrad 
Dobbs.  William  David 
Dodge.  Henry  T. 
Donaghy.  Francis  Donald 
Donahoc.  David  Francis 
Donahue.  James  William 
Dougherty,  Charles  Wilbur 
Douglas,  Lawrence  Henry 
Duffy,  Denis  Charles  Jr. 
Dyer.  Charles  Arnold 
Eatman.  George  Thomas 
Edge.  Jacob.  II 
Emerson.  John  Michael 
Erickson.  James  Edward 
Erickson.  Richard  Paul 
Eittel.  Edward  Emil.  Ill 
Pabre.  Frank  Joseph.  Jr. 
Fagan.  William  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Flint.  William  Kinmont 
Florimonte.  Thomas  S. 
Foerster.  Bruce  Somerndike 
Foster.  Charles  Wesley.  Ill 
Foster.  James  William 
Foster.  Vincent  Edward 
Fredrickson.  Robert  Barker 
Gadeken,  Arlan  Duane 


Gallagher,  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Gamboa.  Jose  Carlos 
Gareffa.  Joseph  John 
Gates.  Charles  Robert 
Geehr.  John  Edward 
Georgius.  David  Russell 
Gerard.  Maurice  William 
Giovinazzi.  Felix  Anthony 
Gohstand.  Robert 
Gosse.  Clinton  Gessner 
Goudy.  Ronald  Carl 
Graham.  Charles  Rogers 
Graves.  Kenneth  Ernest 
Green.  George  Leblanc 
Green.  John  Montgomery 
Greenwood.  Jeffrey  George 
Griffitt,  Larry  Lamar 
Hammond.  Michael  Moran 
Harder.  Henry  Louis 
Harding.  Theodore  Peter 
Harper.  Robert  Lawrence 
Harrington.  Robert  Leonard 
Harris.  Carroll  Nelson.  Jr. 
Harris,  David  Albert,  Sr. 
Harris.  Jerry  Lynn 
Harris.  Larry  Clarenc  > 
Harris,  Murray  Steve:  is 
Harris,  William  Arthur 
Haslup,  Charles  Leroy,  III 
Hauff,  Richard  Anthony 
Heim,  David  Leo 
Hendricks,  James  Turpin 
Herbert,  William  George 
Hester,  Gerald  George 
Hiddleson,  Don  Eugene 
Hile,  Howard  Brand 
Hobbs,  William  Homer 
Hoff,  Kenneth  Lincoln,  Jr, 
Hollett,  Grant  Thomas,  Jr. 
HoUister,  Wayne  Edmund 
Hooper,  Robert  Moore 
Horan,  James  Joseph 
Horn,  Dennis  Lee 
Horton,  Douglas  James 
Houk,  Thomas  Leroy,  Jr. 
Hughes.  Arthur  Charles 
Humphries,  Charles  Shore 
Hunt,  James  Vaughn 
Jeffords.  Douglass  Corcoran 
Jenkins.  Tim  McCall 
Jobe.  Jerry  Lynn 
Johnson.  David  Kent 
Johnson.  Leonard  E..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Philip  Homer 
Johnson.  Weston  Macleod.  Ill 
Keasler.  Warren  Kent 
Keeney.  Malcolm  Shermer 
Keltner.  Jerry  Martin 
King.  Kenneth  Pierce.  Jr. 
Klaas.  John  Earl 
Kline.  Russell  Leonard 
Koch.  Robert  Curtis 
Kolgen.  Peter  Jamos 
Kost.  John  Gregory 
Krauss,  Gary  Andrews 
Kristiansen,  Walter  Konrad 
Kuhl.  Ru.ssell  W. 
Lambert.  Ray  B..  Jr. 
Lange.  Waldcn  Alfred 
Lapierre.  Valmore  Michel 
Lawrence.  Gerald  Samuel 
Levicki.  John  Sullivan 
Linguist.  John  E 
Lipscomb.  David 
Lizer,  Darryl  Merwin 
Long.  William  K. 
Lof>ezcepero.  Henry 
Lorentzen.  Gary  Carl 
Lowes.  Glenn  Stewart 
Maddock.  George  Albert 
Mall.  Phillip  Joseph 
Man.  Robert  Martin.  Jr. 
Markowicz.  John  Charles 
Marsh.  Charles  Lee.  Jr. 
Marshall,  John  Stevenson 


April  21  im 

Maruszewski,  Richard  F..  Jr. 
Mathews.  William  M..  Jr. 
Matsunaga.  Jerry  Tadashi 
McGinnis.  Dennis  Robert 
McGuire.  Jeremiah  James 
Mclntyre.  Richard  Thomas 
McLendon.  Dana  Crosland.  Jr. 
McMorrow.  Martin  John  Kalani 
McPartlin.  Raymond  Peter 
Mealey.  Thomas  Henry.  Jr. 
McCleary.  Read  Blaine 
Meeker.  Ronald  Keith 
Mickelson.  Charles  Alan 
Miller.  John  Kellett 
Milliken.  Jeffrey  Allan 
Mirkovich.  Joseph  Nicholas 
Mitchell.  Michael  George.  Jr. 
Mitchell.  Reginald  P..  Jr. 
Moeller.  Roy  Paul 
Moore.  James  Glenn.  Ill 
Moore.  Rueben  Earl.  Jr. 
Moore.  Wllmot  Henry 
Morgan.  Larry  Francis 
Morrill.  James  Preston 
Morris.  Robert  Henry 
Morrison.  Hugh  Edward 
Mungan.  Gerald  Bernard 
Murphree.  Edwin  Key 
Neiner.  Bruce  Ray 
Nelson.  Noel  Edward 
Newton,  Morris  Douglas.  Jr. 
Nicholas,  Douglas  Rus.sell 
Nielsen,  Frances  Carson 
Nielsen,  Robert  Gordon 
Nixon,  John  Richard 
Nolan,  James  Stuart 
Norrell,  Robert  Frank 
Nugent,  Thoma,s  Harold 
Nunn.  Paul  Geoffrey 
Odell.  Jack  Denton.  Jr. 
OHanlon.  James  Patrick 
OHara.  Ramon  Darrell 
Orr.  Charles  Wesley.  Jr. 
Ortlieb.  Alfred  Anthony 
Owens.  Edward  Harrison.  Jr. 
Page.  Charles  E. 
Palmer.  Richard  Lee 
Parker,  Robert  C. 
Parks.  Gary  Lee 
Perlingiero.  Clara  Antonia 
Peterson.  Douglas  Dale 
Pettigrew.  Kenneth  William 
Phelps.  Edwin  Rice.  Ill 
Polich.  Robert 
Poust.  Roy  Newton 
Prendergast.  Finis  Homer.  Jr. 
Quale.  Gareth  Denby 
Quinn.  Robert  Patrick 
Rakowski.  William  Julius 
Ratliff.  James  Roy 
Reed.  William  Carroll 
Reggiani.  David  Joseph 
Richards.  Donald  Kenney 
Richard.son.  Frederick  Martin 
Riley.  John  Turner 
Rio.  Manuel.  Jr. 
Rivers.  Jere  Watson 
Rodriguez.  Ramon 
Rozic.  Joseph  Thomas 
Ryan.  James  Paul 
Saiki.  Kenneth  Takao 
Salemi.  Anthony  John 
Sarnie.  Robert  Walter 
Savage.  Donald  Wayne 
Scanlon,  Jerome  Bradley 
Schroeder,  Kurt  Cleveland 
Schult.  Richard  William 
Schultz,  Henry  Francis 
Scott,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Jr, 
Sedor,  Stephen  Michael,  Jr. 
Sexsmith.  Gerald  Thomas 
Sexton.  Charles  Edmund 
Shardy.  James  Eugene 
Simmons,  Charles  Henry 
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Sites.  Bruce  Lee 
Sitten.  Luther  Fred 
Sjostrom.  John  Erik 
Slovacek.  Richard  Edwin 
Smith.  Alan  Brewster 
Smith.  Bradford  Donald 
Smith.  John  William 
Smith.  Michael  Raymond 
Smith.  Richard  Cole 
Smith.  Ronald  Edwin 
Spence.  Charles  Hudgins,  Jr. 
Spencer.  Gerald  Leyton 
Stabile.  Robert  Anthony 
Stanley.  Jones  Harrison 
Stein.  Thomas  Forrest 
Sternberg.  Daniel  Myer 
Steudel.  Edward  Martin.  Jr. 
Stewart.  John  Ru.ssell 
Stoddard.  Richard  Cleveland 
Stone.  Charles  Edwin.  Jr. 
Strandberg.  Josiah  Robert  W. 
Strickland.  Thomas  Horton 
Sudol.  Walter  Edward 
Swartz.  Thomas  John 
Swenningson.  Aaron  Paul 
Szarleta.  Melvin  Anthony 
Talbot.  John  Henry.  Jr. 
Taulli.  Frank  Roger 
Taylor.  Gary  Windsor 
Tetrault.  Roger  Ernest 
Thompson.  Guy  Bryan 
Thur.  James  Aubert 
Tinker.  Malcolm  Hoagland.  Jr. 
Tkach.  George  Kenneth.  Ill 
Tollison.  Alfred  Clyde.  Jr. 
Toncray.  George  Williams,  III 
Torres.  James  Dade 
Traut.  Arthur  John 
Troidle.  Thomas  Noel 
Turner,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Turpin.  Anthony  Alexander 
Turpin.  Robert 
Vonderlinden.  Arthur  F..  Jr. 
Wade.  Shelba  Henry.  Jr. 
Wallach.  John  Sidney 
Walsh.  Bernard 
Walton.  John  William.  Ill 
Ward.  Michael  William 
Waskom.  John  Bascom.  IV 
Wass.  Leonard  Robert 
Watts.  Robert  Francis.  Jr. 
Wessman.  Richard  Harold 
Westerfield.  John  Henry.  Jr, 
Whitmore,  Michael  Keith 
Whitlletoii.  Thomas  Robert 
Williams,  David  A. 
Williams.  Robert  Steven 
Wojcik.  Walter  John 
Wools.  Ronald  Joe 
Wright.  Frederick  Marshall 
Wright.  Johh  Swindell.  Jr 
Yeatts.  Gary  Claude 
Young.  Brian  Austin 
Zech.  Gary  George 
Zetterberg.  Forrest  Larry 
Zondorak.  Charles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Zupko.  George  Michael 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

To  be  captain 
Ailor.  Ronald  Garth 
Bennett.  Barry  Ellis 
Cutillo.  Richard  Thomas 
Doolcy.  Roy  L. 
Dowdy.  James  W. 
Fairbanks.  Willie  B. 
Fitzgerald.  William  E..  Ill 
Glad.  Howard  Eliott 
Harne-ss.  Francis  W. 
Harrington.  James  Joseph 
Haushalter.  William  Henry 
Heath.  Jeffrey  Myron 
Hilliard.  Robert  M..  Ill 
Karl.sson.  Carl  Richard 
Kauffman.  Daniel  George 


Kohler.  David  Clark 
Leary.  Robert  Anthony 
Lewis.  Maxwell  L. 
Manderfield.  Leonard  L. 
McCluskey.  Kenneth  Andrew 
Messner.  Hugh  F. 
McLlencop.  Gerald  Holt 
Murphy.  Paul  V. 
Murray.  Michael  Alan 
Parker.  William  Thomas.  Jr. 
Pate.  James  Wilson.  Jr. 
Silali.  Robert  Joseph 
Siren.  William  H. 
Stewart.  James  Lee 
Stout.  Floyd  Taylor.  Jr. 
Stucki.  John  Howard 
Young.  Gary  William 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

7"o  be  captain 
Chapman.  Paul  William 
Denning.  Richard  Grayson 
Gabala.  James  A. 
Krivan.  William  Robert 
Levy.  Ivan  Marshall 
Luethy.  Walter  Ernest 
McPherson.  Luther  F..  Ill 
Murray.  Robert  Hendon 
Novak.  Stuart  Michael 
Resor.  Joseph  D. 
Sartori.  Howard  Joseph 
Scott.  Gerald  Wayne 
Spurgeon.  Dennis  Ray 
Vanduzer.  Roger  Elliott 
Varelas.  Constantine 
Warnes.  Philip  George 
Warwick.  James  Curtis 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
lAERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING' 

To  be  captain 

Bauer.  Kenneth  Hugh 
Bencze.  Daniel  Peter 
Manning.  Kenneth  Paul 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
'AVIATION  MAINTENANCE' 

To  be  captain 

Long.  James  Thomas 
Simmons.  Joseph  Lamar 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS     CRYPTOLOGYI 

7*0  be  captain 

Bilbrey.  Robert  Reid.  Sr. 
Butler.  Theodore  Harvey 
Carroll.  Michael  Anthony 
Johnson.  William  Robert,  II 
Lytikaincn,  Robert  Carl 
Mutton,  James  Orval 
Nugent,  Daniel  Andrews 
Satin.  Joel  Lewis 
Weidman.  Robert  Hulburt.  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS   'INTELLIGENCE! 

7"o  be  captain 
Alexander.  Robert  Clieston.  Jr. 
Alley.  James  Austin 
Atcheson.  Raymond  William 
Baumgardner.  Hugh  Wirth 
Boerbon.  Floyd  Wallace 
Botl.  John  Ferguson 
Campbell.  Cromwell  B. 
Carpenter.  William  S. 
Carroll.  Johnny  Dean 
Cclebrezze.  Anthony  J..  Jr. 
Coughlen.  Thomas  David 
Davies.  John  Glenn 
Donato.  Brian  John 
Fantauzza.  Charles  Benjamin 
Floto  Peter  Christian 
Fournier,  Maurice  Andrew 
Gallagher.  Thomas  Vincent 
Gilmore.  Charles  Philip 
Gin.  Steven 
Gradick,  Herman  William  I.,  Jr. 
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Grant.  David  Reginald 
Grant.  Frederick  Eugene 
Heacock.  Gerald  Stephen 
HibbiLs.  John  Gordon 
Howatt.  Pranklyn  James 
Kane.  Byron  Lyle 
Lambden.  William  Jon 
Lawrence.  David  Wilson 
Lxjcke.  Richard  Evan 
Lohman.  John  William 
Loose.  Ronald  Russell 
Malicki.  William  Joseph 
Mattingly,  William  Herbert 
McMahan.  Paul  Douglas 
Mingle.  Clifford  Edward 
O'Donnell.  Thomas  Edmund 
Parsons.  William  Duval 
Perry.  David  Charles 
Prentice.  Warren  Lonsdale 
Pyle.  Howard.  Ill 
Ranalli,  Michael  Patrick 
Rudolph.  Walter  Paul.  Jr. 
Salley,  Leonard  Bennett 
Schuhle.  John  Eric 
Scott.  Glenn  Allen 
Sensoli.  Joseph  Albert 
Shafer.  Elwood  Lewis.  Jr. 
Shepard.  Donald  Woodworth 
Taylor.  Sherry  A.  Hagerman 
TuUoch.  Hugh  Bockhammer 
Walsh.  Owen  Barrie 
Webb,  Bert  James 
White.  Anthony  Edward 
Wiens,  Jerry  Allen 
Williams.  James  Lewis 
York.  Robert  Edwin 
Young.  Franklin  Alden.  Jr. 
Zwingle.  Carvel  Lwoods 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  INTELLIGENCE   'TAR' 

To  be  caplain 
Entas.  Leon  James 
Zickafoose.  David  Ralph 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS     PtJBLIC  AFFAIRS! 

To  be  captain 
Cartwright.  John  Galen 
Durfer.  Edwin  Richard 
Frederick.  John  Charles 
Gartland.  John  Charles 
Graves.  Roy  Danner 
Kenny.  Michael  Francis.  Jr. 
Lambdin,  Philip  Eugene 
Lashley.  James  Edwin 
Moynihan.  Daniel  Joseph,  Jr. 
Niles.  Wendell  Edward.  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Richard  Paul 
Pitzer.  Everett  Scott 
Tomek.  George  Warren.  Jr, 
Woodward.  George  Phelps.  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS   'GEOPHYSICS! 

To  be  captain 
Clark.  Tony  Franklin 
Grayson.  Thomas  Hilary 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S,  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 


Mallette.  James  R, 
McCole.  George  C. 

Jr. 
Redden.  Mark  E. 
Robbins,  Martin  J. 
Sanchez.  Guy  R, 
Vanderkamp.  Martha 

M 
Williams,  Richard  N. 
Westberg.  Steven  J. 


Anderson,  Richard  P, 
Babin.  Erica  D, 
Bauke,  Gregory  P. 
Borkland.  Dennis  W. 
Carlisle.  Holly  L, 
Copp.  Dennis  W. 
Fries.  Charles  A. 
Ginn.  Lelon  L. 
Halter.  Rondal  J 
Herrington.  John  B, 
Kuehn.  Robert  B. 

Thomas  A.  Lemonds.  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
date, to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 


rant officer.  W-2.  in  the  US,  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
555, 

Thomas  R.  Miller,  lieutenant.  US,  Navy, 
retired,  to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenant from  the  Temporary  Disability  Re- 
tired List,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  .section  1211. 

Edward  N.  Ehrlich.  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  US.  Naval  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  593. 

The  following-named  U,S,  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U,S.  Naval  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  593: 
Listen,  Steven  E.  Sunder.  Theodore  R. 

Charles  V,  Gordon,  commander.  U.S, 
Navy,  to  be  appointed  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  593, 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  U,S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates    for    permanent    appointment    to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U,S, 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title   10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Adams.  Daniel  J..  4322 
Adamus.  Daniel  E,.  6266 
Aguilar.  Tomas  J..  5102 
Alberto.  Glen.  8957 
Alicea.  Pedro  R,.  9611 
Allen.  Scott  A,.  9520 
Andrews,  Jeffrey  A,.  91 16 
Astrup.  Kevin  J..  1777 
Augustine.  John  M..  1931 
Aumuller.  David  F,.  4038 
Baker.  Beverly  M..  7736 
Baker.  Miles  C,  9861 
Baker.  Rosser  O..  2503 
Baker.  Thomas  W,.  2159 
Barr,  Paul  V,,  2935 
Becker.  Max  A,.  6787 
Bigelow,  Andrew  D..  4783 
Birdsong.  Timothy  P..  2985 
Blue.  William  D.,  8596 
Booth.  David  A,.  8819 
Briggs.  Tod  P..  8950 
Brown.  Conrad  N,.  4318 
Bruner,  Turney  A..  7790 
Busmire.  Terence  E..  6179 
Cable,  John  D..  2641 
Campbell.  Lundy  J,.  2070 
Campbell.  William  K,.  2394 
Carradini.  George  S.,  5566 
Chimiak,  Mark  W.,  9489 
Cochran,  Paul  R,,  4646 
Collins.  Edward  L.,  5158 
Conklin.  Jeffery  A..  5138 
Cooper.  David  O..  8780 
Czechowski.  Richard  B,.  4915 
Deleon.  Carlos  E..  5075 
Derdall.  James  G..  1032 
Desens.  Mark  J,.  0795 
Dinicolo,  Gina  M,.  5957 
Ditton.  David  A,.  4954 
Dixon.  Kurt  L,.  8806 
Donnelly.  Charles  R,.  2649 
Doyle,  William  G,.  1442 
Drummond.  Brad  C.  7455  ' 
Eaves.  Kathy  L,.  9975 
Everill.  Kenneth  A,.  3772 
Fairley.  Maurice  A,.  4858 
Faucher,  William  J,,  9677 
Fegan.  Frederick  M,.  3702 
Fippinger,  Eric  K,.  9916 
Fisher.  Thomas  E..  4765 
Fortune.  Idean  J,.  7109 
Foster.  James  T,.  2113 
Frey,  Gary  R,.  9307 


Gallagher.  Thomas  W..  6807 
Garcia.  Manuel,  9508 
Gattuso,  Douglas  J,.  2584 
Gehan.  Thomas  K,.  0430 
Gerhardt.  Michael  D..  4043 
Goff.  Jan  T,.  8100 
Gonzalez,  Robert,  Jr,,  3739 
Graves,  Jay  P,,  9991 
Gurbach.  Glenn  D,,  2427 
Hacker,  Rudolph  E,,  5397 
Haddad,  Richard  E,,  9597 
Hamm.  James  J,.  0767 
Harber,  Jonathan  D,.  7639 
Harrison.  William  M..  2262 
Hartman,  Jonathan  E..  8700 
Heaphy.  Mark  P..  7235 
Herlong,  George  H.,  5726 
Hile,  Michael  K,.  4409 
Hinen.  James  W..  1938 
Hobaugh.  Charles  O,,  8690 
Hogan,  Patrick  R,.  1925 
Holtkamp,  Louis  M.,  3741 
Horn,  Thomas  W  ,  2973 
Howard,  Kevin  T,,  0937 
Intoy.  Bienvenido  P..  8072 
Ivan,  Thoma-s  R..  4125 
Johns.  Michael  F,.  3305 
Jones,  Thomas  M„  1061 
Kircher.  Konrad.  0443 
Kizzee.  Carlos  P,.  2519 
Knapper,  Roger  K,,  2062 
Kocher.  Bruce  D,,  9582 
Krueger,  Bernard  J,,  4640 
Lenda.  John  D..  1856 
Lindsay.  Charles  T,.  1787 
Litton,  Andrew  C,  8247 
Luke.  Thomas  C.  1407 
Lyon.s,  Mark  R,,  8764 
Marnane,  Thomas  C,  5443 
Marr,  Douglas  C.  9421 
Martin,  Bradford  L,,  1761 
Matteo.  Michael  D,,  7568 
McCann.  Mark  W,,  0165 
McCarthy,  Edward  C,  8627 
McClary,  David  B..  5712 
McGaugh.  Steven  L..  7114 
McGregor,  James  A..  5501 
McKelvey.  Matthew  J,,  3357 
McKinney,  Billy  L,,  6849 
Miller,  Nathan  H,,  0468 
Mize,  Ralph  D,,  6931 
Monahan,  Kevin  J,,  9245 
Mortensen.  Thomas  C.  3133 
Mueller,  Michael  D.,  5804 
Mullen.  Michael  D,.  1505 
Murray.  Glenn  A,.  2483 
Murray.  Joseph  B,,  2103 
Murray.  Michael  J,.  2933 
Murtha.  Brian  C,  2966 
Nelson,  Scott  K,,  6591 
Nichols,  Alan  R,.  5258 
Nicoson,  Daniel  R„  6287 
OConnell,  William  M,,  4677 
Olivier,  Patrick  D„  9684 
Pagano,  James  J,,  3695 
Pagel,  Rick  A,,  4581 
Paulson,  William  A,.  3617 
Pease,  Gregory  W,.  5426 
Peters,  Gerald  A.,  8589 
Petitt.  David  G,,  6660 
Petrosino,  Frank  M,,  0435 
Pfeiffer,  Sharon  E,,  5532 
Pitpit,  Michael  C,  4785 
Poindexter,  Scott  H,,  2355 
Ratcliff,  Blake  D,,  3209 
Ridder.  Samuel  M..  9953 
Ringel,  Jeffrey  T,.  6034 
Romero.  Glenn  R..  3928 
Rosa,  Ivan  R  4081 
Rowsey,  Robert  R,.  9410 
Ryan.  Leslie  R..  7456 
Schleicher.  Donald  H,.  6787 
Shepherd,  Michael  A,,  9364 
Shibe.  Robert  B,  8323 
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Shupinski,  Douglas  F,.  1285 
Sichler,  Robert  A,.  0158 
Spearing.  Scott  S..  0622 
Stephens.  William  H,.  3376 
Stolarski.  Mark  A,.  3645 
StoUey,  Brian  K,.  1762 
Stuart.  Allan  J..  7025 
Stys.  Mark  V,,  3247 
Sullivan.  Sean  M..  6642 
Summerfield,  Harry  M,.  6529 
Suriano,  Douglas  A,,  3583 
Talamantes,  Clarence  S..  2326 
Taylor,  James,  2674 
Thoma-s,  Douglas  P,,  1167 
Vermaat,  Maarten.  5983 
Wach,  Raymond  P.,  6695 
Wagoner,  Keith  L,,  0091 
Walton.  Terrance  B,.  9385 
Ward.  Harry  P..  8997 
Weber,  .Jeffrey,  J,,  1894 
Weistroffer,  Jo.seph  K.,  3336 
Wiggins,  John  W,,  2734 
Wilcox,  John  B,,  1244 
Wilhelm,  James  W..  7380 
Williamson.  Timothy  L..  4632 
Wix.  Roseann  L..  0062 
Wrzeszcz.  Branch  O..  8821 
Yu.  Michael  D,,  4135 
Zamka,  George  D,,  3788 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The    following    Reserve    officers    of    the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent 
commissioned  officers  in  the  grades  indicat- 
ed: 
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To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Rodney  E.  Smith  Paul  H,  Garrity 

George  A,  Flanigan       Robert  M.  Acker,  Jr, 

To  be  lieutenant 


James  J,  Vallone 
Francis  L,  Shelley  III 
Douglas  R,  Carlson 
David  G,  Michalski 
Patrick  T,  Keane 

7*0  be  heutenan 
Patrick  L,  Donahue, 

Jr, 
Guy  A,  Tetreau 
Stephen  P,  Garrity 
Rhae  A.  Giacoma 
Charles  W,  Kaiser 
William  D,  Plunkett 
Lawrence  M.  Fontana 
Michael  T,  Covey 
George  Gill 
Paul  D.  Jewell 
Earle  G,  Thomas  IV 
Danny  R,  Williamson 
Victor  L,  Tyber 
Jack  V,  Rutz 
Michael  F,  Moriarty 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  23, 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  13,  1984: 
Department  of  State 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 


Walter  J.  Brawand 

III 
Thomas  M.  Self 
Steven  D,  Hardy 
Scott  S,  Way 

t  (junior  grade) 

James  X,  Monoghan 
Roy  F,  Williams  III 
Steve  M,  Sawyer 
Bruce  J,  Mayes 
Darrell  C,  Folsom 
Thomas  A,  Bailey 
Francis  R,  Southcott. 

Jr. 
Larry  D,  Cheek 
Arne  O,  Denny 
William  J,  Uberti 
William  W, 

Thompson 
Christopher  C, 

Colvin 
Craig  H.  Allen 


ice.  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  vice 
Lawrence  S,  Eagleburger,  resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Harold  Peter  Goldfield.  of  New   York,  to 
be  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Richard  L,  McElheny,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  24,  1984: 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
Mario  F.   Aguero.  of  New    York,   to  be  a 
Commissioner    of    the    Copyright    Royally 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  September  27.  1977. 

Department  of  Justice 
Daniel  Raul  Lopez,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S,  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  Judiciary 

Edward  Leavy.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S,  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon, 

William  D,  Browning,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U,S,  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizo- 
na, 

Joseph  J,  Longobardi,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S,  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware, 

Terrence  W,  Boyle,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  US,  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  North  Carolina, 


UMI 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri/esc/ay,  April  24,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 

Dr.  G.  H.  Chopourian,  Armenian 
Missionary  Association  of  America, 
Paramus.  NJ.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  Father  of  humanity;  we 
humbly  and  penitently  approach  You 
today  in  worship,  standing  in  awe  and 
yet  joy  at  the  marvels  of  Thy  creation 
and  the  mysteries  contained  therein. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  stretches 
back  centuries,  our  Father,  but  today. 
on  April  24,  1984.  when  the  first  geno- 
cide of  a  people  was  perpetrated  69 
years  ago  between  1915  and  1918  our 
remembrance  is  of  those  more  than  1 
million  Armenian  Christian  martyrs 
who  preferred  death  to  apostasy.  They 
died  of  hunger  in  the  hot  deserts  of 
Arabia:  tortured  on  the  way  to  their 
Calvary:  drowned,  shot,  plundered, 
and  abused  in  unspeakable  ways.  To 
hear,  read,  think,  or  speak  about  the 
atrocities,  sends  shivers  down  the 
spines  of  those  who  still  have  humane 
feelings  left  in  them. 

And  yet,  mystery  of  mysteries,  a 
large  number  of  the  remnants  of  the 
genocide,  while  not  having  forgotten, 
have  forgiven  the  perpetrators  despite 
what  we  read  and  hear  of  Armenian 
terrorism  against  Turks  by  a  small 
band  of  disillusioned  nihilists.  It  is  the 
grace  of  God  that  enables  many  to  be 
such  forgiving  witnesses,  and  per- 
chance as  a  result  of  the  accumulated 
spiritual  experience  of  a  people  who 
embraced  Christianity  in  301  A.D.  We 
know  deep  down  in  our  hearts.  Creator 
God.  that  we  who  are  alive  today  have 
a  responsibility  to  humanity— to  stand 
for  justice  wherever  injustice  prevails, 
to  defend  human  rights  wherever  they 
are  violated:  to  protect  human  lives 
wherever  atrocities  are  perpetrated, 
knowing  full  well  that  our  silence  is  a 
grave  sin  of  omission  which  only  en- 
courages evil  to  be  perpetuated  by  op- 
portunists. 

We  pray  passionately,  our  Father, 
that  You  may  give  wisdom  to  our 
President.  Congressmen,  and  Senators 
to  lead  our  Nation  by  their  example 
and  to  make  us  conscious  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  all  people  everywhere. 
But,  above  all.  that  as  a  moral  nation 
we  will  stand  as  ally  to  truth  and  as 
protagonist  to  justice. 

May  Thy  grace.and  spirit  fall  upon 
this  House  and  enable  the  Members  to 
rule  by  grace  and  good  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  2048.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ  Procure- 
ment and  Transplantation  and  an  Organ 
Procurement  and  Transplantation  Registry, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday.  June.  3.  1984.  as  "Nation- 
al Garden  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  with  amendments  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1097.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  author- 
ize certain  atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


DR.  G.  H.  CHOPOURIAN 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  were  honored  to  welecome  Dr.  G.  H. 
Chopourian.  executive  director  of  the 
Armenian  Missionary  Association  of 
America,  who  offered  us  our  opening 
prayer. 

Later  today  under  a  special  order  I 
have  reserved,  we  shall  mark  the  69th 
commemoration  of  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  which  is  being  recognized 
throughout  this  Nation's  Armenian 
community. 

Dr.  Chopourian  is  a  survivor  of  this 
century's  first  genocide  of  a  Christian 
people.  His  parents  were  uprooted  and 
fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  raised. 
Now  a  U.S.  citizen.  Dr.  Chopourian  is  a 
graduate  of  the  American  University 
of  Beirut,  Lebanon.  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  Temple  University. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Armeni- 
an Missionary  Association  of  America 
he  coordinates  the  educational,  relief, 
evangelical,   and  church   development 


work  of  an  organization  operating  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Canada. 
Australia.  Brazil.  Uruguay.  Argentina. 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  France. 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Chopourian  for 
honoring  us  today.  I  know  he  shall  be 
watching  later  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives takes  a  few  moments  again 
to  commemorate  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  MEETING  VIO- 
LATES FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 

(Mr.  MATSUI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  convened  a 
panel  of  eight  economists  who  might 
well  have  a  major  impact  of  how  pov- 
erty is  defined  in  America. 

The  panel  will  recommend  whether 
noncash  payments  should  be  included 
in  setting  the  poverty  level— a  move 
that  could  result  in  drastically  reduced 
benefits  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Despite  its  importance,  however,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  decided  to 
close  this  meeting  to  the  public.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  administration's 
view  and  approach  to  poverty  could  be 
thrust  on  the  American  people  with- 
out a  fair  hearing:  without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuttal:  and  without  con- 
gressional input. 

But  what  is  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  action  is  against  the 
law.  violating  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  requesting  that  their 
meeting  stand  the  test  of  public  scruti- 
ny. 


D  1210 


THE  PEOPLE  BACK  HOME  WANT 
CONGRESS  TO  REDIRECT  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recess,  one  message  from 
my  constituents  came  through  loud 
and  clear.  In  every  corner  of  my  di- 
verse district.  I  heard  "Congressman, 
this  country  is  headed  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection in  Latin  and  Central  America.  " 


Many  constituents  loudly  objected 
to  the  mining  of  the  harbors  in  Nica- 
ragua. Others  wanted  to  know  how 
long  we  are  going  to  pour  military  aid 
into  El  Salvador.  And  without  excep- 
tion, people  wanted  to  know  when 
Congress  is  going  to  do  something 
about  this  misdirected  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  back  home 
are  right.  Congress  must  begin  to  act 
to  redirect  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin 
and  Central  America. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  LETHAL  RADIO- 
ACTIVE WASTES  TO  BEGIN 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  over  the  imminent 
prospect  that  shipments  of  lethal  ra- 
dioactive wastes  will  be  traveling  on 
major  roads  in  and  around  New  York 
City. 

These  shipments  would  take  place 
for  the  first  time  since  1975  after 
which  the  city  along  with  180  other  lo- 
calities slapped  bans  on  such  trans 
porting.  New  York  City's  ban  was 
overturned  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
1981.  The  city  challenged  the  regula- 
tions and  was  upheld  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  in  1982.  That  ruling  was 
overturned  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  in  1983  and  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the 
city's  challenge.  As  a  result  the  ship- 
ments can  now  begin  again. 

New  York  City  has  filed  a  formal  re- 
quest with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  a  waiver  from  the  Feder- 
al regulations  until  they  can  conduct  a 
comparative  study  of  shipment  by 
barge  of  the  materials.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Department  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  letter  "had  been  received 
and  was  under  review.  "  The  city  is 
owed  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other. 
A  nondecision  on  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance to  millions  of  people  would 
be  the  height  of  bureaucratic  indiffer- 
ence. 

I  am  sending  a  telegram  to  Secretary 
Elizabeth  Dole  in  support  of  the  city's 
request  and  urging  that  a  decision  be 
made  before  the  shipments  begin.  The 
overriding  objective  here  must  be  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  New  York.  We 
do  not  need  a  "day  after "  scenario 
before  we  act. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durinj;   the   House  protccdin>;s,  e.g.,  D  HC   is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


CRIME  REFORM  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  COME  BEFORE  HOUSE 
SOON 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  home  in  Oregon,  people  are  grow- 
ing  more   and   more   upset   and   con- 


cerned about  crime.  And  is  it  any 
wonder?  My  hometown  of  Salem  is 
stunned  over  a  rash  of  brutal  slayings 
that  have  left  seven  young  women 
dead  or  missing  in  3  years.  Last  week, 
a  State  trooper  was  shot  in  the  mouth 
allegedly  by  a  19-year-old  man  whom 
he  suspected  was  a  drunk  driver.  The 
suspect  was  released  on  bail  a  day  or 
so  later  and  then  skipped  town. 

We  are  tired  of  living  in  the  shadow 
of  crime.  We  want  to  know  why  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  seem  more 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
criminal  than  with  the  safety  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen/victim. 

While  Congress  cannot  make  crimi- 
nals into  law-abiding  citizens  it  can 
toughen  the  laws  to  prevent  them 
from  terrorizing  the  public. 

For  the  sake  of  the  victims  and  their 
families,  and  for  all  law-abiding  Ameri- 
cans, please,  Mr.  Speaker,  join  with  us, 
cooperate  with  us  by  bringing  crime 
reform  legislation  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  soon. 


AMERICANS  UPSET  BY  VIOLENT 
CRIME 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  just  returned  from  a  week  in 
my  district,  I  can  state  with  certainty 
that  Americans  are  upset  about  the 
issue  of  violent  crime,  and  distressed 
with  their  elected  representatives  for 
seeming  insensitivity  to  their  con- 
cerns. 

Judging  from  the  track  record  set  by 
the  House  leadership.  I  cannot  fault 
the  public  for  that  perception. 

The  Senate,  reflecting  bipartisan 
support  for  the  critical  issue  of  Crimi- 
nal Code  reform,  passed  the  omnibus 
crime  package  by  the  vote  of  91  to  1. 
Moreover,  that  action  occurred 
promptly.  The  House  leadership,  by 
contrast,  took  51  weeks  after  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  to  refer  it  to  the 
appropriate  judiciary  subcommittees. 

It  is  true  that  crime  is  largely  ad- 
dressed at  the  local  level,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  demonstrate  responsible  lead- 
ership by  taking  appropriate  action  to 
fight  such  crimes  as  drug  trafficking, 
and  to  institute  bail  reform.  It  would 
also  be  appropriate  for  us  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  for  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of 
heinous  crimes. 

The  week  just  passed  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  as  Crime  Vic- 
tims Week.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  all 
Americans  to  at  least  debate  this  criti- 
cal issue. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  SCHEDULE 
ACTION  ON  COMPREHENSIVE 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  something  seriously  and  tragically 
wrong  with  our  Nation's  system  of 
criminal  justice  when  the  victim  of  a 
crime  pays  more  dearly  than  does  the 
criminal.  Every  day  we  are  shocked  to 
hear  of  yet  another  criminal  who  es- 
capes punishment  due  to  a  farfetched 
interpretation  of  the  law.  There  is 
little  concern  in  such  decisions  for  the 
suffering  of  the  victim. 

If  our  judges  do  not  have  the  legal 
means  or  the  courage  to  put  criminals 
in  jail  and  keep  them  there,  then  it  is 
up  to  us  to  change  the  laws— to  stop 
coddling  criminals— to  put  some  back- 
bone in  our  courts,  and  to  pay  atten- 
tion—at long  last— to  those  who  have 
been  wronged. 

I  call  on  the  majority  of  this  House 
to  schedule  action  on  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act.  We  must  not 
sit  idly  by  for  another  session  and 
allow  the  criminals  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tections they  have  been  given  over  the 
last  few  decades  while  the  rights  of 
victims  of  crime  continue  to  erode. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  more 
pressing  subject  for  action  by  this 
Congress  than  that  of  criminal  justice 
reform.  We  ought  to  make  comprehen- 
sive reforms  before  we  go  home- 
before  we  have  another  recess.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  failing  to  act. 


HOUSE  MUST  UNDERTAKE 

SWEEPING     REFORM     OF     OUR 
JUDICIARY 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  subject  of  judicial 
reform  and  the  crying  need  for  us  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  sanity  and 
evenhandedness  to  our  Nation's  court 
system. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  secret  to  many 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  fed  up  with  the  way  in 
which  the  courts  in  the  United  States 
have  catered  in  recent  years  to  the  of- 
fenders, the  criminals,  at  the  expense 
of  the  victims  of  crime.  We  have  all 
read  horror  stories  about  crimes  com- 
mitted by  repeat  offenders  who  were 
out  on  the  streets  again  almost  before 
the  arresting  officer  had  finished  writ- 
ing his  report  on  the  latest  crime. 
Some  of  these  repeat  criminals  went 
on  to  commit  even  more  heinous 
crimes— rape  and  murder.  Some  simply 
repeated  the  type  of  crimes  they  had 
already  been  arrested  for. 
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Much  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  judges  who  let 
themselves  be  persuaded  by  psychia- 
trists and  psychologists  that  society  is 
really  the  criminal,  not  the  man  or 
woman  who  pulled  the  trigger  or 
wielded  the  knife. 

If  we  believe  that  sort  of  thinking, 
we  might  as  well  lock  up  society  and 
let  the  criminals  roam  free.  And  in  a 
sense— in  many  of  the  high  crime 
neighborhoods  of  our  cities— that  is 
precisely  what  has  happened.  The 
people  are  cowering  behind  their 
locked  doors  while  the  marauders  run 
loose  outside. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  no  higher  priority  this 
year  than  to  undertake  a  sweeping 
reform  of  our  judiciary.  I  urge  all  of  us 
to  act  to  restore  sanity  to  a  keystone 
of  our  Republic  before  it  becomes  a 
universal  symbol  of  derision  and  disre- 
spect. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNDERCUT- 

TING   OF    AMERICAN    FOREIGN 
POLICY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  a  special  order  for  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  two  recent  exam- 
ples of  congressional  undercutting  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

First,  actions  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  sent  his  staff  member  to  a 
foreign  country  to  get  a  report 
changed.  The  other  a  letter  signed  by 
10  Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  the  Nira- 
raguan  Government  stating  explicitly 
their  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  and  in 
effect  inviting  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment to  get  involved  in  American  poli- 
tics. 

I  have  sent  letters  to  the  offices  of 
all  11  Members  involved  and  invited 
them  to  come  over.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  today  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  legitimate  boundaries  for 
Congressmen  to  be  involved  in  dealing 
with  foreign  governments  in  positions 
in  which  their  own  government  is  in- 
volved in  competition  or  conflict  with 
our  Government. 


CONGRESS  GROSS  NEGATIVE 
PRODUCT 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
on  the  economy  is  very  good  these 
days  with  the  latest  item  being  that 
the  GNP  is  up,  the  gro.ss  national 
product  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

But  there  is  another  GNP  of  which 
we  are  not  so  proud.  That  is  Congress 
gross  negative  product. 
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This  gross  negative  product,  Mr. 
Speaker,  includes  a  long  laundry  list: 
A  negative  product  on  immigration 
legislation:  a  negative  product  on 
bankruptcy;  a  negative  product  on  bail 
reform:  a  negative  product  on  death 
penalty  reform:  a  negative  product  on 
the  exclusionary  rule;  a  negative  prod- 
uct on  as  many  things  as  are  impor- 
tant in  the  Criminal  Code  reform  that 
we  are  seeking  as  can  be  enumerated 
in  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  his  majority 
leadership  to  reverse  this  trend  of  the 
Congress  GNP,  this  gross  national 
product,  and  to  begin  to  match  the 
economy  in  its  growth  and  in  its 
proper  place  in  American  society. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  used 
to  care  about  the  problems  related  to 
crime  in  our  country.  I  still  do,  and  I 
will  in  the  days  ahead.  But  right  now. 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  appears  that  we  do  not  care  enough. 
We  do  not  care  enough  to  have 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  for 
debate  the  important  questions  that 
exist  in  the  needs  for  reform  in  our 
criminal  laws  in  this  country  that  have 
been  enumerated  by  my  colleagues 
here  today  and  at  other  times. 

Our  inaction  on  criminal  justice 
reform  is  too  much.  We  have  gone  too 
long.  We  have  done  too  little.  It  is  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
responsibility  rests.  The  other  body 
has  acted,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  on 
all  of  the  important  points  that  are  in- 
volved. Some  of  us  have  spent  innu- 
merable hours  on  the  work  in  Con- 
gresses past,  but  this  Congress  is  the 
time  when  something  must  be  done, 
and  it  needs  to  be  done  at  the  urging 
and  at  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Democratic  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  implore  you  to  move 
it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3457.  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  3457.  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1984. 

It  has  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. They  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  23 
minutes  a  murder  is  committed  in  the 
United  States,  a  rape  occurs  every  6 
minutes,  a  robbery  every  58  seconds, 
and  a  burglary  is  committed  every  8 
seconds.  Each  year  30  percent  of  this 
Nation's  households  are  touched  by 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  House 
has  the  responsibility  to  consider 
measures  to  bring  this  alarming  prob- 
lem under  control.  While  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol package  by  a  vote  of  91  to  1.  the 
House  has  failed  to  even  debate  Crimi- 
nal Code  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pity  that  our 
constituents  cannot  go  out  at  night 
without  fear  of  being  assaulted  or  of 
coming  home  and  finding  their  hard- 
earned  possessions  gone.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  stands 
by  and  does  nothing  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

I  urge  that  the  House  consider  the 
comprehensive  crime  control  package 
that  has  been  bottled  up  by  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  for  nearly  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  crime  bill  see 
the  light  of  day. 


BAR  STATES  FROM  TAXING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
prohibit  State  governments  from 
taxing  social  security  benefits.  This 
bill  is  nece.ssary  becau.se  last  year  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  taxing  middle- 
and  upper-income  retirees  on  up  to 
half  of  those  payments.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts,  many  of  these  same  retirees 
will  pay  State  income  taxes  on  the 
benefits  beginning  with  returns  filed 
in  1985.  Twenty-four  States  either 
have  current  statutory  provisions,  or 
legislation  pending  that  could  make 
social  security  benefits  subject  to  tax- 
ation. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  the  tax- 
ation of  all  pensions,  at  least  the  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  social  security  benefits 
is  intended  to  preserve  some  degree  of 
solvency  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  The  sole  reason  for  a  State  gov- 
ernment in  taxing  those  same  benefits 
would  be  to  enlarge  its  revenues.  The 
reason  States  can  easily  accomplish 
this  is  that  most  have  laws  that  allow 
taxation  patterns  mirroring  Federal 
practice. 

Therefore,  they  use  the  adjusted 
gross  income  (AGI)  reported  on  the 
Federal  tax  forms  as  the  basis  for  an 


individual's  income  to  compute  State 
tax  liability.  Some  States  have  taken 
legislative  action  to  exempt  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  being  included  in 
taxable  income.  But  it  should  not  be 
left  up  to  the  States  to  remedy  a  gross 
injustice  created  by  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  our  intention  to 
permit  States  to  levy  a  tax  on  social 
security  benefits  when  we  approved 
the  1983  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. The  intention  was  to  provide 
some  protection  for  the  social  security 
system.  It  is  grossly  unfair  for  the 
States  to  raise  revenues  by  singling 
out  social  security  beneficiaries.  We 
can  correct  the  injustice  with  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  its  speedy  adoption. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER, 
BALANCED  BUDGET.  AND  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  stand  in 
wonder  and  amazement  that  this 
House  has  refused  to  address  the  vital 
issues  of  our  time.  In  that  regard.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  hope  to  offer  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  calling  for  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  permit 
voluntary  school  prayer,  a  balanced 
budget,  and  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  these  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  leadership  of  this  House. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Republican  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  an 
appropriate  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  we  hear 
no  response.  Apparently,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  unwilling  to  permit 
these  issues  to  come  before  the  floor 
or  to  be  considered  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  this  country.  It  is  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  considering  these  three  impor- 
tant issues:  The  Democratic  leadership 
of  this  House. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  change  their 
attitude  and  become  willing  to  allow 
the  Americans'  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  address  these  vital  issues. 


JUDICIAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
California  court  frees  a  triple  killer  be- 
cause his  confession  to  police  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  comment  that  he  was 
speaking  "off  the  record ";  when  a 
judge  in  Texas  suppresses  evidence  in 
a  drug  case  because  the  defendant's 
statement  that  he  had  some    "speed  " 


might  have  meant  he  was  referring 
to— and  I  quote— "the  name  of  a  new 
laundry  detergent":  when  a  rapist  is 
released  after  a  week  of  his  sentence 
because  the  judge  feels  his  physical 
condition  would  deteriorate  behind 
bars:  then  something  is  seriously,  trag- 
ically WTong  w'ith  this  country's  judi- 
cial system. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  more 
pressing  subjects  for  action  by  this 
Congress  than  that  of  judicial  reform. 
We  ought  to  make  comprehensive  re- 
forms before  we  go  home,  before  we 
hold  another  recess.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  not  moving  in  this  area. 

For  too  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
let  the  courts  and  the  defense  lawyers 
run  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the 
victims  of  crime  in  this  country. 

If  our  judges  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age or  the  will  to  put  criminals  in  jail 
and  keep  them  there,  then  it  is  up  to 
us  to  change  the  laws— to  stop  cod- 
dling criminals— to  put  some  backbone 
in  our  courts  and  pay  attention— at 
long  last— to  those  who  have  been 
wronged. 

I  challenge  the  majority  in  this 
House  to  schedule  action  on  this 
matter.  Do  not  stay  idly  by  for  an- 
other session  while  the  criminals 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  virtual  im- 
munity they  have  been  given  over  the 
last  few  decades. 

Let  us  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  us 
do  it  now. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  message  from  the  Easter  recess 
from  my  constituents  is  clear:  Do 
something  about  our  involvement  in 
Central  America. 

They  ask:  "How  can  you  allow  the 
President  to  disregard  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  har- 
bors? " 

They  say:  "Please  assert  your  con- 
gressional role  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy." 

"Don't  you  have  any  guts?"  they 
say.  "How  long  are  you  going  to  allow 
the  President  to  continue  to  run  for- 
eign policy  without  the  views  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress?  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Central  Ameri- 
can issue  becomes  the  key  foreign 
policy  matter  before  this  country,  it  is 
time  that  this  body  and  the  Congress 
assert  its  role,  assert  the  role  of  the 
people  in  this  country  and  challenge 
the  President  on  a  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America  that  is  not  working, 
that  is  senseless  and  that  is  counter- 
productive. 


THERE  IS  A  LOT  RIGHT  WITH 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
problem-solving  job,  being  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Constituent  calls  about  social  securi- 
ty and  food  stamps  are  problems  that 
we  eagerly  solve. 

We  then  turn  to  national  and  inter- 
national problems  pleading  for  solu- 
tion. National  deficits,  foreign  policy, 
nuclear  control  all  represent  the  ulti- 
mate in  problem  dilemmas. 

In  fact,  when  we  return  home  for  a 
work  period,  it  is  tempting  to  keep  the 
problem  mentality  and  talk  only  of 
what  is  wrong  with  our  country. 

During  the  Easter  week  back  home, 
however.  I  was  reminded  by  my  con- 
stituents about  some  of  the  things 
right  with  America. 

No.  1,  our  young  people,  bright,  en- 
ergetic, very  talented,  they  are  our 
strength. 

No.  2.  our  willingness  to  sacrifice  is 
still  alive.  John  Kennedy  said  it  a  gen- 
eration ago.  telling  us  not  to  ask  what 
the  country  can  do  for  you. 

The  people  are  ahead  of  the  politi- 
cians on  this  issue.  They  are  still  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

And.  finally,  we  still  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leading  the  free  world, 
whether  that  be  in  fighting  hunger  in 
Africa  or  supporting  freedom  fighters 
in  El  Salvador. 

We  do  have  many  problems:  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  But  I  thank  the 
people  for  reminding  me  that  there  is 
a  lot  right  with  America. 

So,  "problem-solvers,"  while  we  re- 
member what  is  wrong  in  America,  let 
us  not  forget  what  is  right. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication   from    the    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Friday, 
April  13,  1984,  the  following  messages  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  3867;  and 

(2)  That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  to  S.J.  Res.  210. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

Apnl  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  At  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday.  April  13.  1984 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  18th 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  covering  the  .year  1983: 

(2)  At  4:10  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  17.  1984 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  5th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  which  covers  Fiscal  Year 
1983:  and 

(3)  At  4:10  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  April  17.  1984 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  27th 
Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program  1983. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


I8TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES  COVERING 
THE         YEAR  1983— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  24, 
1984.) 


27TH        ANNUAL        REPORT        ON 
TRADE       AGREEMENTS       PRO- 
GRAM     1983-MESSAGE      FROM 
THE        PRESIDENT        OF        THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with    the    accompanying    papers,    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  24, 
1984.) 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FED- 
ERAL LABOR  RELATIONS  AU- 
THORITY COVERING  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  24, 
1984.) 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  FOR  A  CRIME 
BILL 

(Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  good  news  is  that  crime  is 
down  significantly  in  every  region  of 
the  country  and  in  every  category  of 
serious  crime.  The  bad  news  is  that 
the  House  leadership  is  stalling  on  the 
President's  crime  bill  that  deals  with 
the  criminals  still  out  there. 

San  Diegans  I  .spoke  with  over 
Easter  recess  think  the  House  is  guilty 
of  criminal  neglect.  In  February,  the 
Senate  passed  a  comprehensive  crime 
reform  bill  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  91 
to  1  in  favor.  But  it  took  the  House 
leadership  51  weeks  just  to  refer  the 
President's  crime  package  to  the  rele- 
vant subcommittees. 

A  falling  crime  rate  can  make  it  pos- 
sible to  devote  more  effort  to  cancel- 
ing unsolved  crimes  But  without  a 
crime  bill,  problems  like  bail  reform, 
sentencing  and  the  exclusionary  rule 
are  left  twisting  in  the  wind. 

Ultimately,  which  party  gets  credit 
for  addressing  the  crime  problem  will 
be  eclipsed  by  who  deserves  the  blame 
for  undermining  our  criminal  justice 
.system. 


LET  US  TALK  WITH  THE 
SOVIETS 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  taken  significant  steps 
in  recent  days  to  reduce  international 
tension  and  to  promote  peace.  He  is  on 
a  roll,  I  would  like  to  see  it  continued 
all  the  way  to  a  long  overdue  summit 
with  the  Soviets. 

All  of  us  should  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  courage  in  putting  aside 
long-felt  enmity  to  visit  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  It  was  not  .so  long 
ago  that  the  thought  of  any  Presi- 
dent—particularly this  President— vis- 
iting the  worlds  most  populous  nation 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  But  now 


Ronald  Reagan  is  making  this  great 
leap  forward— a  move  that  can  only 
make  the  world  a  safer  place. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  just 
put  forth  a  bold  initiative  in  Geneva— 
a  proposed  treaty  to  ban  the  testing, 
production  and  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. And  President  Reagan  wrote  re- 
cently to  Premier  Chernenko— who  is 
now  President  Chernenko  expressing  a 
viewpoint  that  must  guide  our  foreign 
policy:  "We  must  insure  that  our  dif- 
ferences—however large— are  not  re- 
solved by  force." 

I  would  urge  the  President,  though, 
to  take  one  more  step  to  build  on  that 
hopeful  initiative.  The  President 
should  call  for  a  summit  with  Premier 
Chernenko. 

Talking  with  the  Soviets  is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness,  but  one  of  confi- 
dence and  hope.  Just  as  meeting  with 
the  Chinese  can  only  help  create  an 
atmosphere  of  better  understanding 
despite  continuing  disputes,  a  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  leader  could  only  inch 
us  away  from  the  nuclear  precipice. 

We  have  much  to  discuss  with  the 
Soviets,  I  am  not  under  any  illusion 
that  a  summit  would  miraculously 
transform  Soviet-American  relations. 
But  a  journey  of  1.000  miles  must  start 
with  the  first  step.  Let  us  take  that 
step. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  must  ask  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues: Does  the  leadership  of  this 
body  really  care  about  the  fact  that 
crime  is  one  of  the  foremost  consider- 
ations on  the  minds  of  the  American 
people?  According  to  the  December  27, 
1983,  edition  of  USA  Today,  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  posed  to  readers: 
•What  worries  you  most  about  1984?" 
Under  the  subject  of  crime  62  percent 
of  the  respondents  described  them- 
selves as  "very  worried.  "  It  might  be 
noted  that  this  contrasts  with  the  re- 
sponse concerning  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  where  52  percent  described 
themselves  as  very  worried. 

It  must  be  queried  that  if  this  is 
truly  the  "peoples  house  "  why  so  little 
of  our  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
crime  issue  by  the  Hou.se  leadership? 
You  will  recall  that  we  spent  a  total  of 
37  hours  and  12  minutes  debating  the 
nuclear  freeze  issue  and  if  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  have  any 
correlation  with  what  we  do  in  this 
Chamber  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  at  a  minimum,  the  subject  of 
crime  should  be  given  equal  billing. 

It  is  time  to  put  partisan  politics 
aside  and  to  move  ahead  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  as  has  been  done  in  the 
other  body  on  omnibus  criminal  jus- 


tice reform.  The  fact  that  the  concep- 
tual framework  may  have  originated 
with  a  Republican  President  should 
not  be  a  relevant  consideration.  The 
crime  issue  should  be  by  its  nature  a 
bipartisan  social  phenomenon.  It  is  no 
respecter  of  party  affiliation  in  that 
Democratic  constituents  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans are  all  to  frequently  the 
prey  of  muggers. 

It  is  time  for  the  leadership  of  this 
Chamber  to  put  politics  aside  and 
follow  the  lead  of  the  other  body  in 
enacting  substantive  criminal  justice 
reform.  It  is  time  for  the  House  leader- 
ship to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  they  care. 


RESTRICTION  OF  SOVIET 

TRAVEL   IN   ARIZONA   MUST   BE 
REINSTATED 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  recently  revised  its  list  of 
areas  in  the  United  States  opened  and 
closed  to  travel  by  Soviet  diplomats. 

As  a  result,  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson 
areas,  as  well  as  Graham.  Greenlee, 
and  Yuma  Counties  in  Arizona  were 
all  opened  to  Soviet  diplomatic  travel. 

The  presence  of  high  technology 
and  defense-related  industries  has 
made  Arizona  a  prime  target  for 
Soviet  espionage. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  Secretary  Shultz  to  urge  recon- 
sideration of  the  Department's  revi- 
sions. I  am  distre.sssed  that  to  date,  I 
have  received  a  response  expressing 
only  sympathy,  but  no  intention  of 
taking  action  to  rectify  this  situation. 

In  my  view,  the  State  Department's 
travel  revisions  represent  an  open  invi- 
tation for  the  Soviets  to  pursue  U.S. 
Defense  secrets. 

The  Arizona  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  memorial  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  to  reinstate  the  restriction 
on  Soviet  diplomatic  travel  in  Arizona. 
I  commend  the  legislature's  efforts 
and  again  call  upon  the  Secretary  to 
reconsider  the  travel  revisions.  I  in- 
clude the  Arizona  memorial  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[State  of  Arizona.  Senate.  36th  Legislature. 
Second  Regular  Session.  1984) 
Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1001 
A  Concurrent  Memorial:  Urging  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members    of    the    Arizona    Congressional 
Delegation  to  support   the  Restriction  of 
travel  by  Soviet  Diplomats  ir.  this  State 
To  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  of  the  Congression- 
al Delegation  from  this  Stale: 
Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
Whereas,   the  United  States  Department 
of  Slate  recently  amended  diplomatic  travel 
restrictions  so  that  Soviet  diplomatic   per- 
sonnel in  the  United  Stales  now  have  access 


to  Phoenix.  Tucson  and  Yuma  from  which 
they  had  previously  been  barred:  and 

Whereas,  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  William  Webster, 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington.  D.C!. 
Times"  of  April  25.  1983  as  .saying  "there 
are  about  three  thousand  Soviet  bloc  diplo- 
mats in  the  United  Stales  and  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  pursue  U.S.  secrets  especially 
military  information  and  laser  and  comput- 
er, technology.  ":  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  important  mili- 
tary bases  in  this  state  there  are  according 
to  the  Arizona  International  Trade  Directo- 
ry a  large  number  of  firms  located  in  this 
slate  whose  operations  make  them  prime 
targets  for  Soviet  technology  espionage. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  this  state 
support  the  restriction  of  travel  by  Soviet 
bloc  diplomats  in  this  stale. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
Slates  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  from  this  state. 

Pa.s.sed  the  Senate- March  15.  1984.  by  the 
following  voted:  29  ayes.  0  nays.  1  not 
voting. 

Passed  the  House— March  29.  1984.  by  the 
following  vole:  42  ayes.  8  nays.  10  not 
voting. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  April  2.  1984. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  373.  ARCTIC  RE- 
SEARCH AND  POLICY  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  482  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  482 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  aftei  the  adop 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXllI.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
373)  to  provide  comprehensive  national 
policy  dealing  \^ith  national  needs  and  ob- 
jectives in  the  Arctic,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  con.sideralion  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  willh  the  provisions  of 
.sections  303(a)(4)  and  401(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344 )  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  by  this  resolution, 
and  which  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
and  one-half  hours,  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  and  thirty  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy now  printed  in  italic  in  the  bill  as  an 


original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  In  lieu 
of  the  amendment  to  title  I  of  .said  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed 
in  boldface  roman  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  an  amendment  to  said  title 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  9.  1984.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Fuqua  of  Florida,  and  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
.separate  vole  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  pas.sage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

n  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiAGGi).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MoAKLEY)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

NEED  FOR  REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
CODE  — BUT  LETS  BE  HONEST  ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
able  to  participate  in  the  1-minute 
speeches  during  the  time  allotted,  but 
I  have  heard  speaker  after  speaker 
today  talk  about  the  need  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  I 
agree  and  certainly  hope  we  do  that.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  done.  But  let  us  be 
honest  about  it.  What  I  do  not  appre- 
ciate is  the  political  claptrap  and  dem- 
agoguery  that  went  along  with  that  re- 
quest, talking  about  burglary  and  rape 
and  robbery,  when  every  speaker  who 
made  that  statement  knows  that  the 
rapes  and  burglaries  and  robberies  and 
crimes  on  the  streets  in  California  or 
Pennsylvania  or  Georgia  are  not  cov- 
ered by  this  Criminal  Code.  Those 
crimes,  and  the  fears  and  concerns 
they  engender,  are  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered by  State  law,  not  Federal  law. 
State  law  and  State  law  enforcement 
need  to  be  improved,  as  does  Federal 
law  and  Federal  law  enforcement.  But 
do  not  fool  the  public  that  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  revision  will  have  sig- 
nificant impact  on  most  street  and 
local  crime. 

This  is  a  Federal  Criminal  Code, 
which  does  need  to  be  revised  and  is 
similar  to  one  President  Reagan 
vetoed  about  2  years  ago,  and  I  hope 
we  do  consider  it.  But  if  the  people 
who  are  talking  about  rape,  burglary. 
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robbery,  and  crime  of  that  sort  as 
being  affected  by  this  Federal  law 
change,  they  either  do  not  know  any 
better,  or  they  ought  to  know  better. 
If  they  are  simply  engaging  in  political 
demagoguery  for  partisan  political  ad- 
vantage, the  American  people  are  not 
that  stupid.  They  understand  and 
they  see  through  it.  Th"y  know  we 
need  to  fight  State  crimes  with  State 
law  and  State  enforcement  against 
those  types  of  street  and  local  crime. 
And  they  know  we  need  to  improve 
our  Federal  Criminal  Code  for  many 
reasons  even  if  it  does  not  deal  with 
most  of  the  crimes  in  our  communities 
which  we  are  all  concerned  about. 

Both  of  these  problems  are  so  impor- 
tant that  we  should  not  play  partisan 
political  games  about  them  and  we 
should  not  try  to  deceive  or  lull  the 
public  into  thinking  that  the  needed 
reform  of  Federal  criminal  law  will 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  the  crimes 
covered  by  State  laws  which  are  the 
vast  majority  of  the  violent  crimes  of 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  and 
the  like. 

We  must  work  together,  and  not  as 
political  partisans,  to  combat  crime 
honestly  and  effectively. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  mintues  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor), 
and  pending  that  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  482 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  373.  Arctic  Research 
Policy  Act  of  1983.  Two  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  shall  be  divided  between 
the  two  committees  that  reported  this 
bill,  with  1  hour  and  30  minutes  of 
debate  to  be  allocated  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  and  30 
minutes  of  debate  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  specifies  that 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  To  facilitate  the 
amendment  process,  the  substitute 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections,  with  each  title  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

After  a  series  of  hearings  on  nation- 
al critical  materials  policy  and  re- 
search, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  recognized 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  policies  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  materials  critical  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  defense.  As 
a  result,  title  II  of  the  substitute  es- 
tablishes a  three-member  National 
Critical  Materials  Council  under  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
charges  it  with  the  responsibility  for 
advising  the  President  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  on  coordi- 
nation and  implementation  of  national 
critical  materials  policies  and  pro- 
grams.   However,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 


Senate-passed  version  of  this  bill  did 
not  address  materials  policy  and  there- 
fore, title  II  is  considered  nongermane 
to  an  Arctic  research  bill.  The  Rules 
Committee  granted  the  waiver  jf 
clause  7,  rule  XVI— the  germaneness 
rule— to  allow  consideration  of  this 
substitute,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
any  and  all  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  482 
waives  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  two  sections  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  First, 
the  rule  waives  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  new  entitlement  authority 
first  effective  in  a  fiscal  year  before 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  that 
fiscal  year  has  been  adopted.  The 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  sets  the  rates  of  pay  for 
members  of  the  Arctic  Science  Policy 
Council  and  the  Arctic  Research  Com- 
mission at  level  V  of  the  executive 
schedule  and  GS-16.  respectively. 
Since  this  new  entitlement  authority 
is  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1985  and 
since  no  conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985 
has  been  adopted,  the  bill  violates  sec- 
tion 303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  second  Budget  Act  waiver  in 
this  resolution  is  of  section  401(a) 
which  prohibits  the  consideration  of 
new  contract  authority  unless  such  au- 
thority is  limited  to  amounts  provided 
in  advance  in  appropriation  acts.  Since 
section  8  of  S.  373.  as  introduced, 
would  provide  new  contract  authority 
which  is  not  limited  to  advance  appro- 
priations, the  bill  would  violate  section 
401(a)  and  thus  the  waiver  was  grant- 
ed. However,  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee  substitute  cures  the 
Budget  Act  violations  and  the  Budget 
Committee  had  no  objection  to  techni- 
cal waivers  of  sections  303(a)(4)  and 
401(a). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
reported  different  versions  of  title  I  of 
this  bill,  but  they  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  diligent  efforts  in  develop- 
ing a  bipartisam  compromise  proposal 
for  floor  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  rule  provides  that  in  lieu  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
amendment  to  title  I  now  printed  in 
the  bill,  the  compromise  version  of 
title  I  printed  in  the  April  9  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Mr.  Fuqua  shall  be 
in  order. 

Upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  currently 
invests  over  $100  million  a  year  on 
Arctic  research  but  there  is  little  or  no 
coordination  of  efforts  among  the 
more  than   1  dozen  Federal  agencies. 


of 


the     government     of     the     State 
Alaska,  and  the  private  sector. 

Our  policy  initiatives  and  research  in 
the  Arctic  region  have  been  fragment- 
ed, and  at  times,  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cative. In  an  attempt  to  address  the 
problem,  title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
five-member  Presidential  Commission 
to  promote  Arctic  research  and  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated  national  Arctic  re- 
search policy.  It  would  also  establish, 
within  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, an  Office  of  Arctic  Research. 

Mr.  Speaker.  20  percent  of  our  Na- 
tions  domestically  produced  oil  is 
found  in  the  Arctic  region  and  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  of  all  proven 
reserves  of  natural  gas  are  located  in 
Arctic  Alaska.  This  region  is  of  vital 
interest  to  our  Nation. 

We  are  the  only  country  bordering 
the  Arctic  Ocean  that  does  not  have  a 
comprehensive  Arctic  research  policy. 
This  bill  attempts  to  promote  a 
change  in  that  situation.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  House  Resolution  482  so  that 
the  House  may  consider  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  482 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  creating  a 
presidentially  appointed  Arctic  Re- 
.search  Commission  to  formulate  a  co- 
ordinated national  policy  for  Arctic  re- 
search. 

In  addition,  the  bill  made  in  order  by 
this  rule.  S.  373,  establishes  a  statuto- 
ry National  Critical  Materials  Council 
to  assist  the  President  in  developing 
our  national  policies  regarding  critical 
minerals  and  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  373  passed  the  other 
body  in  June  of  last  year,  and  this  rule 
waives  section  303(a)(4)  and  section 
401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  against  our 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

As  introduced.  S.  373  violated  these 
two  .sections  of  the  Budget  Act  be- 
cause it  provided  new  entitlement  au- 
thority first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1985  in  advance  of  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  by  both 
Houses,  and  it  contained  new  contract 
authority  not  limited  to  advance  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  version  of  S.  373  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  made  changes  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act, 
and  these  waivers  are  therefore  purely 
technical  in  nature  and  are  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  rule  provides  that  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  substitute 
now  printed  in  italic  type  in  the  bill 
will  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  and  the  substitute 
will  be  considered  for  amendments  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
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The  rule  waives  clause  7  or  rule  XVI, 
our  germaneness  rule,  against  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  sub- 
stitute, because  that  committee  added 
the  language  creating  the  National 
Critical  Materials  Council  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. S.  373  was  sequentially  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
discharged  from  consideration,  but  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee reported  an  amendment. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  a  specific 
amendment,  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  9,  by  and  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Fuqua,  in  lieu 
of  the  committee  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  debate  on 
S.  373  will  be  allocated  with  1  hour  for 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  30  minutes  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides the  usual  and  customary  lan- 
guage regarding  separate  voles  in  the 
House  on  any  amendments  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  committee  substitute  and 
allowing  for  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  committees  in- 
volved in  this  bill  are  anxious  to  more 
fully  explain  its  provisions  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  the  rule  so  we  may 
proceed  directly  to  debate  on  the  bill. 

□  1250 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  lime. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  MEMBER  NOT 
NAMED  IN  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 482  TO  OFFER  AMEND- 
MENT MADE  IN  ORDER  UNDER 
THE  RULE  TO  S.  373,  ARCTIC 
RESEARCH  AND  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  the  amendment  known  s& 
the  Fuqua  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  373,  as  provided  for  in  the  rule 
just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask,  has 
that  been  cleared  with  our  side? 


Is 
the 


ARCTIC  RESEARCH  AND  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  482  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  373. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  373)  to  provide  compre- 
hensive national  policy  dealing  with 
national  needs  and  objectives  in  the 
Arctic  with  Mr.  Matsui  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  Senate 
bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi)  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren). 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  today  for  consideration  by 
the  House  S.  373.  the  Arctic  Research 
and  Policy  Act  of  1983.  At  the  outset.  I 
would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
cant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr.  Jones, 
for  his  diligent  efforts  in  helping  to 
move  this  bill.  At  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  letters  between  Chairman 
Fuqua  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Chairman  Jones 
regarding  our  mutual  agreement  con- 
cerning title  I  of  this  bill. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 
Washington.  DC.  March  28.  1984. 
Hon.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  lo  ex- 
pre.s.s  my  appreciation  to  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  committee  for  your  prompt  and 
tiioughlful  action  on  the  bill  S.  373. 


As  you  know,  the  staffs  of  our  two  com- 
mittees have  met  and  prepared  an  amend- 
ment that  reflects  the  work  product  of  the 
two  committees.  My  committee  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  think  it  necessary  to  .seek  the  further 
understanding  however,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  not  ex- 
panded or  diminished  by  the  respective 
action  of  the  two  committees  on  bill  S.  373. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Fuqua. 

Chairman. 

COMMrrTEE  ON 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Washington.  DC.  April  2.  1984. 
Hon,  Don  Fuqua. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  28.  1984.  regarding  the 
action  of  our  two  committees  on  S.  373.  the 
Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of  1983. 

Our  committees  have  always  worked  well 
together  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
our  experience  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion Is  no  exception.  The  amendment  devel- 
oped by  the  staff  has  the  bipartisan  support 
of  my  committee  and  I  look  forward  to  sup- 
porting you  on  this  measure  when  you  bring 
it  before  the  Rules  Committee  and  to  the 
floor. 

Finally.  I  concur  in  your  assessment  that 
our  mutual  effort  on  S.  373  has  not.  in  any 
way.  expanded  or  diminished  the  jursidic- 
lion  of  either  of  our  committees. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Mr.  Price,  for  his  co- 
operation on  the  legislation.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  it  was  discharged  by 
them  on  March  16. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology fociLses  on  two  important  as- 
pects of  .scientific  and  technological  re- 
search as  it  relates  to  natural  and  in- 
dustrial resources.  Title  I  of  the  bill, 
the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of 
1983.  addresses  the  important  issue  of 
Arctic  research  policy  and  the  re- 
search programs  to  implement  such 
policy.  This  title  establishes  a  five- 
member  Presidential  Commission  to 
develop  and  recommend  national 
Arctic  research  policy.  It  also  desig- 
nates the  National  Science  Foundation 
as  the  lead  agency  responsible  for  im- 
plementing such  policy,  and  calls  for 
establishing  a  5-year  national  Arctic 
research  plan. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  the  National  Crit- 
ical Materials  Act  of  1983,  focuses  on 
coordination  and  implementation  of 
all  Federal  critical  materials  programs. 
Consistent  with  the  National  Materi- 
als and  Minerals  Policy.  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-479).  this  title  establishes  a  three- 
member    National    Critical    Materials 
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Council  under  and  reporting  to  the  ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  The 
Council,  among  other  things,  will  es- 
tablish responsibilities  and  provide  for 
the  coordination  of  all  critical  materi- 
als policies  and  their  implementation. 
The  Council  will  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  budget  priorities  for 
materials  activities  in  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The 
Council  will  focus  attention  for  the 
private  and  public  sectors  on  materi- 
als-related issues  considered  critical  to 
the  Nation's  economic  and  strategic 
well-being. 

Finally,  special  attention  is  given  to 
establishing  a  national  Federal  pro- 
gram for  advanced  materials  research 
and  technology  as  well  as  to  stimulat- 
ing innovation  and  technology  use  in 
basic  and  advanced  materials  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  comment 
briefly  on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Problems  regarding  policy  for  Arctic 
research  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Although  the  United  States 
presently  spends  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion annually  on  research  in  the  Arctic 
region,  these  efforts  are  spread  among 
more  than  a  dozen  Federal  agencies,  a 
State  government,  and  the  private 
sector,  with  little  or  no  policy  focus  or 
coordination.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  country,  of  those  bordering  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  without  some  cen- 
tral organization  devoted  to  sustained 
planning  and  support  of  Arctic  re- 
search. Although  some  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  this  need.  Feder- 
al Arctic  research  still  continues  to  be 
fragmented  and  uncoordinated.  This 
has  led  to  neglect  of  certain  areas  of 
research  and  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort  in  other  areas. 

The  Arctic  area  is  of  vital  interest  to 
this  country.  Twenty  percent  of  our 
Nation's  domestically  produced  oil  is 
found  in  the  Arctic,  and  about  16  per- 
cent of  all  proven  reserves  of  natural 
gas  are  locked  in  Arctic  Alaska.  The 
Arctic  is  effectively  our  common 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
thus  critical  to  national  defense.  The 
Arctic  also  represents  a  major  natural 
environmental  area  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  ecological  and  biologi- 
cal diversity.  In  fact,  the  Arctic  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  unspoiled  nat- 
ural environments  on  the  Earth  with 
ecosystems  of  critical  importance. 

It  also  is  the  homeland  of  distinct  in- 
digenous cultures  whose  rights  and 
needs  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Further,  these  unique  native  cultures 
provide  invaluable  expertise  regarding 
the  Arctic  and  its  resources.  Both  the 
ecological  environment  and  the 
human  communities  of  the  Arctic  are 
highly  sensitive  to  posssible  disruption 
as  a  consequence  of  development  ac- 
tivities in  this  region.  Thoughful  re- 
search and  careful  evaluations  and 
planning  are  critically  necessary  to  de- 


veloping these  national  resources 
wisely.  I  believe  our  efforts  with  this 
bill  take  a  strong  step  forward  in  pro- 
viding for  this  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Turning  to  title  II,  we  have  found 
that  modern  industrial  materials  are 
the  basis  for  almost  all  technological 
advances  necessary  for  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being  and  security. 
Availability  of  such  materials,  either 
in  the  primary  form  as  ore  or  in  more 
advanced  forms  is  critical  to  older 
"smokestack  "  industries  as  well  as  new 
advanced,  high  technology  industries. 
The  U.S.  basic  materials  industry  rep- 
resents an  annual  economic  output 
valued  at  $20  billion.  When  translated 
into  secondary,  semifinished  products, 
this  value  jumps  to  over  $200  billion  or 
more  than  roughly  10  percent  of  our 
GNP. 

Concern  for  materials  and  their  im- 
portance to  the  Nation,  though  going 
back  several  decades,  only  became  in- 
tensified with  the  oil  embargo  and 
sub.sequent  energy  crisis  of  the  1970's. 
Much  effort  and  analysis  at  that  time 
was  focused  primarily  on  the  problem 
of  import  vulnerability  and  its  effect 
on  critical  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries. Such  concern  was  based  on 
our  heavy  reliance  on  importing  im- 
portant raw  resources. 

Though  import  vulnerability  cannot 
be  ignored,  it  has  become  clear  more 
recently  that  attention  must  be  shift- 
ed to  new  advanced  materials  and  re- 
lated technologies.  The  Nation's  prob- 
lems are  as  much  economic  as  they  are 
security-related.  Japan,  Europe,  and 
others  are  applying  advanced  materi- 
als concepts  and  technologies  to  major 
high  technology  indu.stries,  such  as 
transportation,  communication,  and 
computers.  Advances  in  ceramics,  com- 
posites, new  electronic  materials,  and 
advanced  materials  processing  will  be 
key  to  our  Nation's  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  next  decades. 
Though  it  appears  that  some  aspects 
of  these  changes  are  recognized,  the 
full  appreciation  of  the  range  of  prob- 
lems and  the  means  for  dealing  with 
them  remains  fragmentary. 

While  this  administration  has  taken 
a  number  of  steps  to  address  materials 
concerns,  testimony  by  industry,  aca- 
demia,  and  others  has  shown  these  ac- 
tions as  inadequate.  While  focusing  on 
the  important  issues  of  minerals  and 
mining,  advanced  materials  concerns 
have  been  largely  ignored.  The  Cabi- 
net Council  established  by  this  admin- 
istration to  handle  such  policy  mat- 
ters, while  potentially  useful,  has  not 
been  fully  effective.  The  Council  has 
met  only  infrequently  on  materials 
issues,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  without  per- 
manence or  clearly  defined  lines  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Perhaps  more 
important,  another  administration 
with  other  priorities  could  easily  abol- 
ish such  a  mechanism. 


Title  II  takes  the  next  logical  step  in 
dealing  with  critical  materials  by 
statutorily  establishing  the  necessary 
mechanism  for  determining  materials 
priorities  and  policies  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  implementing  any  re- 
sulting programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents 
the  result  of  careful  consideration  by 
several  committees  over  several  years 
of  these  important  issues.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  plan  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  title  I  of  the  bill, 
which  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  see  this  as  a  further  refine- 
ment to  improve  this  legislation.  Thus, 
in  final  form,  I  believe  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  resolve  the  problems  identi- 
fied in  our  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

a  1300 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
very  expeditious  manner  in  which  he 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  for 
his  conscientious  and  very  aggressive 
manner  in  which  he  reviewed  the  bill 
and  I  believe  developed  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
member,  has  jurisdiction  over  title  I  of 
S.  373,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  373, 
as  amended. 

This  bill  contains  a  title  II,  the  Na- 
tional Critical  Materials  Act,  about 
which  the  chairman  has  just  referred 
and  on  which  I  will  not  comment  in- 
depth,  but  would  rather  leave  the 
comment  to  Congressman  Carney  of 
New  York  who  is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, Aviation,  and  Materials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  I,  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act,  has  been  the 
product  of  much  cooperation  between 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  single 
out  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  for  his  exceptionally  hard 
work  on  this  legislation.  In  fact,  as  a 
practical  matter,  this  legislation  would 
not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  extremely 
aggressive  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  in  this  area. 
It  is  really  his  child. 

The  version  under  consideration 
today  represents  a  compromise 
reached  by  both  committees.  It  pro- 
vides much  needed  coordination  of  re- 
search efforts  currently  underway. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  of  all 
the  nations  which  are  involved  in  the 
Arctic  region,  the  United  States  is  the 


only  country  without  an  Arctic  policy, 
and  when  you  think  that  Canada,  Fin- 
land, and  the  Soviet  Union  all  have 
committed  tremendous  resources,  es- 
pecially the  Soviet  Union,  to  undertak- 
ing and  understanding  the  Arctic 
region  in  a  coherent,  organized  fash- 
ion, I  find  it  rather  exceptional  and 
unfortunate  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  proceeded  in  such  a 
way. 

The  Arctic  region  is  filled  with  mas- 
sive resources.  It  is  strategically  ex- 
tremely critical  and  it  is  an  area  which 
is  still  to  be  explored  and  is  exciting  to 
man's  imagination.  Therefore,  there 
should  clearly  be  a  policy  addressing  it 
and  this  bill  as  developed  is  an  excel- 
lent approach  toward  representing 
that  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield,  if  it  is 
appropriate,  6  minutes  to  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion, Transportation,  and  Materials, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carney). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
373.  I  believe  both  titles  of  this  bill  as 
reported  out  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  deserve  our  sup- 
port. However,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Tran.sportation,  Aviation 
and  Materials  Subcommittee,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
Critical  Materials  Act  adopted.  That  is 
the  title  I  will  be  addressing  in  my  re- 
marks today. 

I  know  there  is  opposition  to  this  bill 
in  the  administration.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  those  who  have  sincere  res- 
ervations about  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. They  believe  it  is  redundant 
and  perhaps  even  counterproductive 
because  it  will  add  a  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy and  hamper  current  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  strategic  minerals  issue. 
Their  concerns  are  real  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  those  concerns.  However, 
the  critical  materials  issue  is  more 
than  a  problem  of  increasing  our  do- 
mestic productive  capacity,  although 
that  is  certainly  a  key  issue.  Materials 
policy  should  include  a  broad  range  of 
issues  including  national  .security, 
trade,  the  environment  and  advanced 
materials  R&D.  I  believe  the  present 
lack  of  coordination  in  the  materials 
area  potentially  wastes  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars,  and  I  am  optimistic  that 
this  legislation  can  help. 

Today  there  are  at  least  20  agencies 
and  offices  involved  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  minerals  and  materials 
issues.  Materials  R&D  is  being  con- 
ducted in  several  different  agencies 
and  is  further  supported  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  through  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  tax  credits  to  the  private 
sector.  There  is  no  shortage  of  activity 
in  this  area  and  it  affects  nearly  every 
aspect  of  our  lives.  New  materials,  new 
materials  processing  methods,  and  new 


manufacturing  techniques  are  being 
developed  which  will  significantly 
affect  our  progress  in  many  other 
technologies  as  well.  Clearly,  these  are 
complex  issues  which  demand  our  at- 
tention. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  a 
strong  coherent  national  policy  to  deal 
with  the  whole  spectrum  of  materials 
issues  in  the  96th  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  National  Materials  and 
Minerals  Policy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1980.  This  legislation 
called  for  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  for  coordinating  na- 
tional materials  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration responded  by  submitting  a  pro- 
gram plan  which  called  for,  among 
other  things,  the  coordination  of  ma- 
terials policy  through  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment, chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  That  plan  was  submitted  to 
Congress  2  years  ago  and  although 
some  positive  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  developing  a  continuing  U.S. 
minerals  and  materials  policy,  overall, 
the  plan  has  not  been  effective.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  GAO  report,  the 
proliferation  of  both  actions  and  orga- 
nizations to  deal  with  materials  issues 
actually  add  to  the  activities  that  need 
coordinating,  and  could  make  things 
worse,  not  better.  They  also  cited  sev- 
eral examples  of  recent  actions  that 
were  not  coordinated  through  the 
Cabinet  Council  but  that  should  have 
been,  further  indicating  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  administration  to 
establish  the  needed  coordination, 
however  well-intended,  has  not  been 
effective.  Moreover,  this  approach 
lacks  the  continuity  that  is  needed  to 
develop  and  implement  a  long-range 
critical  materials  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a 
three-member  Critical  Materials  Coun- 
cil, as  mandated  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, is  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  deficiencies  that  currently  exist. 
This  Council  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  a  comprehensive 
national  program  for  advanced  materi- 
als R&T.  Furthermore,  they  will  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  to  insure  that  there  are  no 
unnecessary  duplications  and  that 
they  are  directed  toward  the  goals  of 
this  program. 

This  is  not  a  bill  for  more  govern- 
ment and  more  spending.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  legislation  offers  potential 
savings.  Currently,  we  have  a  situation 
where,  all  too  often,  the  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  left  is  doing, 
and  this  usually  leads  to  both  hands 
being  in  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  Also,  I 
am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  concerns 
that  additional  legislation  will  reduce 
management  prerogatives  in  dealing 
with  this  complex  issue.  However,  the 
proposed  legislation  gives  the  adminis- 
tration considerable  flexibility  in  car- 
rying out  the  objectives.  I  believe  this 
bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  pro- 


vide an  effective  mechanism  for  estab- 
lishing the  coherent  national  materi- 
als policy  that  we  need  without  unduly 
burdening  the  administration  with  un- 
necessary bureaucracy.  It  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  committee— it 
was  reported  out  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  unanimously— 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
today  in  voting  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion. 

n  1310 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  House  to  pass  S. 
373.  as  amended. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  received  sequential  re- 
ferral of  this  legislation,  and  during  its 
review,  recommended  changes  only  to 
title  I. 

Title  I  of  S.  373  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  single  national  policy 
to  direct  Federal  Arctic  research.  It 
achieves  this  primarily  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  establishes  an  Arctic  Research 
Commission,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers from  academic  or  research  insti- 
tutions, residents  of  the  Arctic,  and 
private  industry.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend an  integrated  Arctic  research 
policy. 

Second,  title  I  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency Arctic  Research  Policy  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives 
from  numerous  Federal  agencies 
having  Arctic  research  responsibilities. 
This  interagency  group  is  to  survey 
Arctic  research  conducted  by  all  levels 
of  government,  universities,  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  in  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  future  research  in 
Arctic. 

The  Arctic  region  is  an  area  of  grow- 
ing importance  to  the  United  States 
for  resource  development,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  national  securi- 
ty purposes.  It  is  therefore  e.ssential 
that  we  take  measures  to  assure  that 
the  necessary  research  vital  to  our  in- 
terests in  the  Arctic  is  conducted.  Title 
I  will  provide  this,  while  also  improv- 
ing research  operations.  Such  improve- 
ments will  lead  to  more  efficient,  and 
therefore  more  cost-effective,  project 
planning  and  coordination. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  (Mr. 
Fuqua)  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Walgren)  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  legislation. 

Our  two  committees  worked  togeth- 
er on  this  important  bill  in  a  very  co- 
operative manner  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
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Science  Committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  effort. 

On  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Alaska,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sub- 
committee. (Mr.  Young)  was  the  guid- 
ing force  behind  this  bill.  He.  too.  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  helping  us  move 
S.  373  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  373. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Arctic  Research 
and  Policy  Act  of  1984.  I  also  support 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da at  the  appropriate  time.  Arctic  re- 
search is  an  area  that  has  too  long 
been  lacking  national  focus  and  atten- 
tion. This  bill  will  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  single,  integrated  na- 
tional policy  governing  Federal  Arctic 
research.  The  establishment  and  co- 
ordination of  such  policy  is  currently 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  no  organiza- 
tion—government or  private. 

For  many  years.  U.S.  scientists,  re- 
source specialists,  legislators,  and  citi- 
zens have  pleaded  the  case  for  a  coher- 
ent set  of  science  policies  and  research 
programs  to  meet  national  needs  and 
objectives  in  the  Arctic  region.  Cur- 
rently, the  U.S.  capability  and  per 
formance  lags  behind  other  circumpo- 
lar  nations  engaged  in  Arctic  research 
and  resource  development.  One  of  the 
more  significant  Arctic  issues  that  we 
will  confront  in  the  1980's  centers  on 
energy  production.  In  the  areas  of 
both  nonrenewable  and  renewable  re- 
source development,  the  United  States 
will  benefit  from  research  on  resource 
extraction,  resource  management,  and 
the  environmental  safeguards  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Arctic  tundra.  The 
Arctic  is  also  a  prime  laboratory  from 
which  to  study  the  air-sea  interactions 
that  influence  the  Nations  weather. 
Such  studies  require  not  only  U.S.  re- 
search efforts  but  multinational  par- 
ticipation because  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  territory  involved  and  the  global 
implications.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  research  to  ad- 
dress these  kinds  of  needs. 

The  Nation  needs  our  commitment 
to  involve  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing manpower  and  dollar  resources 
necessary  to  operate  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  wisely  in  the  Arctic.  Of 
primary  importance  is  learning  how  to 
live  and  work  in  the  Arctic  region  in  a 
manner  which  will  enhance  and  pro- 
tect the  societal,  cultural,  political,  en- 
vironmental, and  resource  develop- 
ment values  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
Arctic  research  bill. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Arctic 
Research  and  Policy  Act  of  1983.  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
The  spirit  of  compromise  and  the 
desire  to  ultimately  arrive  at  legisla- 
tion that  will  bring  national  policy  in 
the  Arctic  areas  of  the  world  into  line 
with  our  international  responsibilities 
were  major  guiding  principles  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Chairmen  Don 
FuQUA  and  Walter  Jones  for  the  stew- 
ardship of  this  legislation  through 
their  respective  committees.  In  addi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  personally  thank 
Doug  Walgren  and  Judd  Gregg  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research, 
and  Technology  for  the  hard  work  and 
time  spent  on  this  bill^the  efforts  for 
their  committee  staff  in  constructively 
altering  the  legislation  to  address  na- 
tional and  international  concerns  was 
most  appreciated.  It  is  a  testament  to 
their  hard  work  and  good  intentions 
that  we  are  finally  on  the  floor  with  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Arctic  area  of  the 
world  is  one  unlike  any  other  on 
Earth.  Although  we  have  a  long  com- 
mitment to  extensive  research  in  the 
Antarctic  pursuant  to  our  internation- 
al obligations,  we  have  no  coordinated, 
coherent  policy  in  the  Artie.  This  leg- 
islation represents  a  foward-looking 
initiative  by  the  Congress  to  address 
this  shortfall  in  our  understanding  of 
the  Arctic  and  the  ways  it  affects  our 
everyday  life. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  incredible  re- 
source wealth  that  the  Arctic  holds— 
now  that  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  is  delivering  20  percent  of 
our  daily  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  to  energy  consumers  in  the  lower 
48.  But  there  are  very  important  as- 
pects of  the  Artie  that  are  not  so  well 
known.  For  example,  it  serves  as  our 
only  common  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Soviets  have  an  ongo- 
ing program  of  research  into  the  Lo- 
gistical problems  incumbent  with 
moving  men  and  material  across  the 
Arctic  ice  pack. 

Further,  few  people  know  that  the 
Arctic  has  enormous  renewable  re- 
sources, specifically,  fish  and  other 
seafood,  which  represents  one  of  the 
Nations  greatest  commercial  assets 
which  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  pro- 
tein source  in  the  21st  century.  And 
while  very  little  is  known  about  Arc- 
tic's impact  on  our  weather,  there  is 
an  undeniably  large  impact  on  the 
worlds  weather  attributable  to  the 
Arctic's  cold  air  mass. 

On  another  front— that  of  human 
health— the  Arctic  represents  the  only 
available  laboratory  for  studying  how 
man  can  adapt  to  a  cold  environment. 
While  we  have  done  studies  in  the 
Antarctic  on  how  man  adapts  to  a  cold 
environment,   man   is   foreign   to   the 


Antarctic:  he  must  be  supported  logis- 
tically  from  outside  to  meet  his  needs. 
In  the  Arctic,  indigenous  residents 
have  lived  for  thousands  of  years, 
before  outside  logistics  was  possible. 
This  legislation  will  allow  a  coherent 
study  of  these  considerations  and 
others  for  the  first  time,  so  as  to  allow 
the  available  research  data  on  the 
Arctic  to  be  available  to  future  stu- 
dents of  the  world  around  us  and  how 
man  can  meet  his  needs  without  de- 
stroying his  environment. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
clear— most  Arctic  rim  nations  are  far 
ahead  of  us  in  their  study  of  the 
Arctic,  and  this  area  represents  a  fron- 
tier which  demands  our  further  inves- 
tigation. The  time  is  now  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  will  look 
forward  to  meeting  our  needs  for  all  of 
the  materials  man  will  need  to  survive 
in  the  21st  century,  and  how  to  go 
about  meeting  those  needs  without  de- 
stroying the  area  from  which  they  will 
come. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
altered  the  bill  constructively  to  in- 
clude some  important  considerations. 
Basically,  their  additions  were  three- 
fold—first, that  the  bill  allow  for  ice- 
breaking  studies  in  the  Arctic:  second, 
that  the  combined  logistical  needs  of 
the  cooperating  agencies  would  be  ef- 
fectively addressed:  and  third,  that  the 
institutional  framework  of  the  inter- 
agency team  and  the  presidentially  ap- 
pointed Arctic  Research  Commission 
would  be  workable. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  working  to- 
gether, the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  were  able  to 
work  out  an  outstanding  resolution  of 
these  concerns— a  resolution  which  is 
incorporated  into  this  legislation. 

This  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation— 
both  titles  are  forward-looking  realis- 
tic initiatives  in  tune  with  the  future 
need.^of  this  great  Nation.  We  are  pre- 
sented today  with  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  our  critics  who  say  that 
Congress  has  only  a  negative  impact 
on  life  in  these  United  States.  Those 
who  say  that  the  last  thing  Congress 
did  for  energy  security  was  passage  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  will  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  to  know  that  with  this 
measure  today,  we  are  laying  the 
framework  necessary  to  develop  re- 
sources of  the  north  so  as  to  protect 
the  fragile  ecological  balance  that 
exists  along  with  its  tremendous 
energy  and  mineral  resource  base. 

Further,  those  who  concern  them- 
.selves  with  the  study  of  mans  health 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have 
broadened  the  legislation  to  encom- 
pass their  concerns  and  the  concerns 
of  man  in  general  in  the  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body.  who.  led  by  Senator 
Frank  Murkowski.  have  seen  fit  to 


include  this  bill  as  part  of  their 
agenda  for  the  future. 

D  1320 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

But  before  yielding  back  the  bal- 
ance. I  would  like  to  specially  recog- 
nize the  contributions  that  Mr.  Fuqua 
in  particular  has  made.  I  know  that  he 
is  sorry  he  cannot  be  here  today  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  manage  this  bill  and  to 
present  it  to  the  House. 

Second,  it  is  .so  clear  that  in  the 
House  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  is  the 
driving  force  behind  this  legislation. 
Alaska  is  far  away  and  many  of  us 
have  never  been  there,  and  he  de- 
serves a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
for  being  able  to  make  the  problems  of 
Alaska  real  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
relevant  committees. 

Mr.  Gregg,  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science  and  Research  and  Technology 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  sensitivity 
and  the  interest  that  he  extended  to 
this  bill  and  we  certainly  on  our  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  do  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  all  those 
involved  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time,  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  McCURDY.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  title  II,  because  I  believe  it  will 
help  this  country  form  a  coherent  crit- 
ical materials  policy. 

In  1981.  I  chaired  a  special  panel  on 
defense  procurement  procedures  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
During  our  hearings,  one  reality 
became  painfully  evident:  our  national 
stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  are  in- 
sufficient. Our  stockpiles  are  lacking 
in  both  quantity  and  quality,  and  so 
we  must  turn  to  other  countries  to 
meet  our  needs. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  chromium, 
cobalt,  manganese,  and  platinum  that 
our  industries  use  in  automotive  and 
areospace  technologies  come  from  for- 
eign countries.  Large  amounts  are  im- 
ported from  the  often-volatile  Third- 
World  countries.  Our  reliance  on  these 
countries'  materials  has  become  too 
great.  Procurement  costs  are  being 
driven  up.  and  our  industries'  ability 
to  meet  military  and  commercial  needs 
is  being  slowed.  This  is  bad  economic 
policy  and  bad  defense  policy.  Espe- 
cially when  you  consider  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  largely  self-sufficient 
in  strategic  materials. 

Our  dependence  on  other  countries 
has  made  us  vulnerable  to  supply 
interruptions  and  increased  prices. 
The  Critical  Materials  Council  estab- 
lished in  this  bill  will  help  us  reverse 
this  trend.  It  will  provide  a  framework 
for  experimenting  with  substitute  ma- 


terials, and  aid  in  establishing  a  clear- 
cut  stockpile  program.  It  will  help  our 
industries  to  compete  successfully 
with  Japan  and  Europe  in  technical 
and  scientific  fields. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.« 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  now  print- 
ed in  italic  in  the  reported  bill  shall  be 
considered  by  titles  as  an  original  bill 
for  purpose  of  amendment,  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  title  I  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  9, 
1984.  by  Representative  Fuqua.  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Walgren.  in 
lieu  of  the  amendment  to  title  I  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  printed  in 
the  bill,  and  said  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-ARCTIC  RESEARCH  AND 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of 
1983-. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congess  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Arctic,  onshore  and  offshore,  con- 
tains vital  energy  resources  that  can  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  improve 
the  national  balance  of  payments: 

(2)  as  our  only  common  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Arctic  is  critical  to  nation- 
al defense; 

'3)  the  renewable  resources  of  the  Arctic, 
specifically  fish  and  other  seafood,  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  commer- 
cial assets; 

(4)  Arctic  conditions  directly  affect  global 
weather  patterns  and  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  promote  better  agricultural  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  Stales: 

(5)  industrial  pollution  not  originating  in 
the  Arctic  region  collects  in  the  polar  air 
mass,  has  the  potential  to  disrupt  global 
weather  patterns,  and  must  be  controlled 
through  international  cooperation  and  con- 
.sultation; 

(6)  the  Arctic  is  a  natural  laboratory  for 
research  into  human  health  and  adaptation, 
physical  and  psychological,  to  climates  of 
extreme  cold  and  isolation  and  may  provide 
information  crucial  for  future  defense 
needs; 


(7)  atmospheric  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Arctic  make  the  Arctic  a  unique  testing 
ground  for  research  into  high  latitude  com- 
munications, which  is  likely  to  be  crucial  for 
future  defense  needs: 

(8)  Arctic  marine  technology  is  critical  to 
cost-effective  recovery  and  transportation  of 
energy  resources  and  to  the  national  de- 
fense: 

(9)  most  Arctic  rim  countries,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union.  pos.sess  Arctic  technol- 
ogies far  more  advanced  than  those  current- 
ly available  in  the  United  States; 

(10)  Federal  Arctic  research  is  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated  at  the  present  time: 

(11)  such  fragmentation  has  led  to  the  ne- 
glect of  certain  areas  of  research  and  to  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort  in  other 
areas  of  research; 

(12)  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  national  policy  and 
program  plan  to  organize  and  fund  current- 
ly neglected  scientific  research  with  respect 
to  the  Arctic: 

(13)  the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments, 
should  focus  its  efforts  on  the  collection  and 
characterization  of  basic  data  related  to  bio- 
logical, materials,  and  geophysical  phenom- 
ena in  the  Arctic: 

(14)  research  into  the  long  range  health, 
environmental,  and  social  effects  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic  is  necessary  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  consequence  of  such  develop- 
ment to  the  land  and  its  residents: 

(15)  Arctic  research  expands  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic,  which  can  enhance  the  lives  of 
Arctic  residents,  increase  opportunities  for 
international  cooperation  among  Arctic  rim 
countries,  and  facilitate  the  formulation  of 
national  policy  for  the  Arctic:  and 

(16)  the  Alaskan  Arctic  provides  an  essen- 
tial habitat  for  marine  mammals,  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife 
which  are  important  to  the  Nation  and 
which  are  essential  to  Arctic  residents. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 

(1)  to  establish  an  Arctic  Research  Com- 
mission to  promote  Arctic  research  and  to 
establish  Arctic  research  policy; 

(2)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Arctic  Re- 
search within  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion: and 

(3)  to  establish  priorities  and  provide  a 
Federal  program  plan  for  basic  and  applied 
.scientific  research  with  respect  to  the 
Arctic,  including  (without  being  limited  to) 
natural  resources  and  materials,  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  and  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences. 

arctic  research  commission 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
an  Arctic  Research  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission '). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  serving  as  a  nonvoting,  ex  offi- 
cio member.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  include— 

(A)  three  members  appointed  from  among 
individuals  with  expertise  in  areas  of  re- 
search relating  to  the  Arctic  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  physical,  biological, 
health,  and  social  .sciences); 

(B)  one  member  appointed  from  among 
indigenous  residents  of  the  Arctic  who  are 
representative  of  the  needs  and  interest  of 
Arctic  residents  and  who  live  in  areas  direct- 
ly affected  by  Arctic  resource  development: 
and 

(C)  one  member  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals familiar  with  the  Arctic  and  repre- 
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sentativc  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  pri- 
vate industry  undertaking  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  of  the  Commission, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  chairperson  of  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
subsection  ( b)(  1 )  shall  be  four  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
originally  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(1)— 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years: 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years;  and 

(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  unexpired  term. 

(4)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  until  the  President 
appoints  a  successor. 

(d)(1)  A  member  of  the  Commission  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  Slates 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  GS-16 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  'in  accordance  with 
section  5701  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  No  member  may  be  compensated  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  of 
service  each  year  in  the  performance  of  his 
or  her  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

DITTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  develop  and  establish  an  integrated  na- 
tional Arctic  research  policy; 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Arctic  Research  established  under  section  7. 
assist  in  establishing  a  national  Arctic  re- 
search program  plan  to  implement  the 
Arctic  research  policy: 

(3)  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  Arctic  research; 

(4)  coordinate  and  promote  cooperative 
Arctic  scientific  research  programs  with 
other  nations  (subject  to  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State); 

'5i  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  with  such  agencies  and 
organizations  of  such  State  as  the  Governor 
may  designate  with  respect  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Arctic  research  policy;  and 

(6)  promote  Federal  interagency  coordina- 
tion of  all  relevant  Arctic  research  activities. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Commission  shall  — 

(1)  publish  a  statement  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  Arctic  research  to 
guide  the  Office  of  Arctic  Research  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties:  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  activities 
and   accomplishments   of   the   Commission 


during    the    immediately    preceding     fiscal 
year. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  may  ac- 
quire from  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
unclassified  data,  reports,  and  other  nonpro- 
prietary information  with  respect  to  Arctic 
research  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  agency 
which  the  Commission  considers  useful  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(2)  Each  such  agency  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and  furnish  all  data,  re- 
ports, and  otl  er  information  requested  by 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law:  except  that  no  such  agency  need  fur- 
nish any  information  which  it  is  permitted 
to  withhold  under  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
agency  head,  the  Commission  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  the  extent  that  such  facilities  and 
services  are  needed  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  an  Arctic  research 
policy,  upon  such  reimbursement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and  the 
agency  head  and  taking  every  feasible  step 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  106.  The  Commission  may— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  civil  service  laws 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  seven 
compen.sated  personnel: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  .section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  Stales  Code: 

1 3)  enter  into  contracts  and  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  personal  property;  and 

<4)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  the  procure- 
ment of  nece.ssary  financial  and  administra- 
tive services,  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  a.s  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

OFFICE  OF  ARCTIC  RESEARCH 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  establish  within 
the  National  Science  Foundation  an  Office 
of  Arctic  Research  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the    Office"). 

(b)The  Office  shall— 

( 1 )  survey  Arctic  research  conducted  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  and  other  universities,  and 
other  private  and  public  institutions  to  help 
to  determine  priorities  for  future  Arctic  re- 
-search  (including,  without  being  limited  to, 
natural  resources  and  materials,  physical 
and  biological  .sciences,  and  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences),  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Commission  and  other 
interested  parties; 

(2)  make  grants  for  such  Arctic  research 
as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  fur- 
ther the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  Act, 
with  special  consideration  being  given  lo 
studies  in  neglected  areas  of  Arctic  research; 
and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to— 

(A)  all  ongoing  and  completed  research 
programs  and  studies  funded  by  the  Office, 

(B)  recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Office  with  respect  to  future  Arctic  re- 
search, and 


<C)  guidelines  for  awarding  and  adminis- 
tering Arctic  research  grants. 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Office  shall  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mission a  report  describing  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Office  during 
the  immediately  preceding  calendar  year 
and  making  recommendations  with  respect 
to  future  Arctic  research  policy. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(d)  The  Office  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  with 
such  agencies  as  the  Governor  may  desig- 
nate, with  resepct  to— 

(1)  the  recommendations  made  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1): 
and 

(2)  the  logistical  support  of  Arctic  re- 
search and  the  storage,  transfer,  and  dis- 
semination of  Arctic  .scientific  and  techno- 
logical knowledge  and  date. 

(e)  All  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
with  Arctic  research  programs  shall  work 
collaboratively  with  the  Office  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  as  required  by  this 
Act. 

5-YEAR  ARCTIC  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  through  the  Office  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Commission,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Arctic,  the  private  .sector, 
public  interest  groups,  and  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  officials  having  authority  over 
Arctic  re.search  programs,  shall  prepare  a 
comprehensive  5-year  program  plan  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ■Plan")  for  the  over- 
all Federal  effort  in  Arctic  research.  The 
Plan  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  lo  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  revised  biennially  thereaf- 
ter. 

(b)  The  Plan  shall  contain  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  following  elements; 

(1)  an  assessment  of  national  needs  and 
problems  regarding  the  Arctic  and  the  re- 
search nece.s.sary  to  address  those  needs  or 
problems; 

i2i  a  detailed  listing  of  all  existing  Federal 
programs  relating  to  Arctic  research,  includ- 
ing the  existing  goals,  funding  levels  for 
each  of  the  five  following  fiscal  years,  and 
the  funds  currently  being  expended  to  con- 
duct such  programs; 

(3)  recommendations  for  such  program 
changes  and  other  proposals  as  may  be  con- 
sidered nece.s.sary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  policy  and  goals  as  set  forth  by  the 
Commission  and  in  the  Plan  as  currently  in 
effect;  and 

<4i  a  description  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Office  to  coordinate  the 
budget  review  process  in  order  to  ensure 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
(A)  carrying  out  Federal  Arctic  research 
programs,  and  (B)  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  among  such  programs. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  consider  all  Federal  agency  requests 
for  research  related  to  the  Arctic  as  one  in- 
tegrated, coherent,  and  mulliagency  request 
which  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  Presidents  annual  budget  re- 
quest for  its  adherence  to  the  Plan.  The 
Commission  shall,  after  submission  of  the 
Presidents  annual  budget  request,  review 
the  request  and  report  to  Congress  on  ad- 
herence lo  the  Plan. 


COORDINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  BUDGET 
REtJUE.STS 

Sec  109.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  shall— 

(1)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  the  Arctic  trans- 
mitted under  .section  108(c)  and  reflect  the 
intent  of  section  104(a)(1).  104(a)(2), 
104(a)(4),  and  .section  108(b)(3)  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Commission  to  guide  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy's  effort,  keeping  the 
Office.  Commission,  and  the  Congress  ad- 
vised of  such  efforts. 

AIJTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS;  NEW 
SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

Sec  110.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  new  spending  authority  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  hi.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
■•Arctic"  means  all  United  States  and  for- 
eign territory  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
all  United  States  territory  north  and  west  of 
the  boundary  formed  by  the  Porcupine. 
Yukon,  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers:  all  contigu- 
ous seas,  including  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Beaufort.  Bering,  and  Chukchi  Seas;  and 
the  Aleutian  chain. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALGREN 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
offer  the  amendment  that  the  Chair 
has  referred  to  as  made  in  order  under 
the  rule.  The  rule  provides  for  the  of- 
fering of  this  amendment  which  repre- 
sents the  agreement  between  the  two 
committees  involved,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

And  I  would  plan  lo  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  a  later  point  to  insert  a  sec- 
tional analysis  of  this  joint  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walcren: 
Strike  out  title  I  (beginning  on  page  1,  line 
3,  and  ending  on  page  14.  line  23)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  I-ARCTIC  RESEARCH  AND 
POLICY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of  1984". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

( 1 )  the  Arctic,  onshore  and  offshore,  con- 
tains vital  energy  resources  that  can  reduce 
the  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
improve  the  national  balance  of  payments: 

(2)  as  the  Nations  only  common  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Arctic  is  critical 
to  national  defense; 

(3)  the  renewable  resources  of  the  Arctic, 
specifically  fish  and  other  seafood,  repre- 
sent one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  commer- 
cial assets: 


(4)  Arctic  conditions  directly  affect  global 
weather  patterns  and  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  promote  better  agricultural  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  States; 

(5)  industrial  pollution  not  originating  in 
the  Arctic  region  collects  in  the  polar  air 
mass,  has  the  potential  to  disrupt  global 
weather  patterns,  and  must  be  controlled 
through  international  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation: 

(6)  the  Arctic  is  a  natural  laboratory  for 
re.search  into  human  health  and  adaptation- 
al,  physical  and  psychological,  to  climates  of 
extreme  cold  and  isolation  and  may  provide 
information  crucial  for  future  defense 
needs: 

(7)  atmospheric  conditions  peculiar  lo  the 
Arctic  make  the  Arctic  a  unique  testing 
ground  for  research  into  high  latitude  com- 
munications, which  is  likely  to  be  crucial  for 
future  defense  needs; 

(8)  Arctic  marine  technology  is  critical  to 
cost-effective  recovery  and  transportation  of 
energy  resources  and  lo  the  national  de- 
fense: 

(9)  the  United  States  has  important  secu- 
rity, economic,  and  environmental  interests 
in  developing  and  maintaining  a  fleet  of  ice- 
breaking  vessels  capable  of  operating  effec- 
tively in  the  heavy  ice  regions  of  the  Arctic: 

(10)  most  Arctic-rim  countries,  particular- 
ly the  Soviet  Union,  possess  Arctic  technol- 
ogies far  more  advanced  than  those  current- 
ly available  in  the  United  Slates: 

(11)  Federal  Arctic  research  is  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated  at  the  present  lime,  lead- 
ing to  the  neglect  of  certain  areas  of  re- 
search and  to  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  in  other  areas  of  research: 

(12)  improved  logistical  coordination  and 
support  for  Arctic  research  and  better  dis- 
semination of  research  data  and  informa- 
tion is  nece.ssary  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  utility  of  national  Arctic  research  ef- 
forts; 

(13)  a  comprehensive  national  policy  and 
program  plan  lo  organize  and  fund  current- 
ly neglected  scientific  research  with  respect 
to  the  Arctic  is  necessary  to  fulfill  national 
objectives  in  Arctic  research; 

(14)  the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  governments, 
should  focus  its  efforts  on  the  collection  and 
characterization  of  basic  data  related  to  bio- 
logical, materials,  and  geophysical  phenom- 
ena in  the  Arctic: 

(15)  research  into  the  long-range  health, 
environmental,  and  social  effects  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic  is  necessary  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  consequences  of  that  develop- 
ment to  the  land  and  its  residents: 

(16)  Arctic  research  expands  knowledge  of 
the  Arctic,  which  can  enhance  the  lives  of 
Arctic  residents,  increase  opportunities  for 
international  cooperation  among  Arctic-rim 
countries,  and  facilitate  the  formulation  of 
national  policy  for  the  Arctic;  and 

(17)  the  Alaskan  Arctic  provides  an  essen- 
tial habitat  for  marine  mammals,  migratory 
waterfowl,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife 
which  are  important  to  the  Nation  and 
which  are  essential  to  Arctic  residents. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  lo  establish  national  policy,  priorities, 
and  goals  and  lo  provide  a  Federal  program 
plan  for  basic  and  applied  scientific  research 
with  respect  lo  the  Arctic,  including  natural 
resources  and  materials,  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  and  social  and  behavioral 
sciences: 

(2)  to  establish  an  Arctic  Research  Com- 
mission lo  promote  Arctic  research  and  to 
recommend  Arctic  research  policy: 

(3)  lo  designate  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  the  lead  agency  responsible 


for    implementing    Arctic    research    policy: 
and 

(4)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Arctic  Re- 
search Policy  Committee  to  develop  a  na- 
tional Arctic  research  policy  and  a  five  year 
plan  lo  implement  that  policy. 

ARCTIC  RESEARCH  COMMISSION 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish 
an  Arctic  Research  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission"). 

(bid)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  serving  as  a  nonvoting  ex  officio 
member.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  include— 

(A)  three  members  appointed  from  among 
individuals  from  academic  or  other  research 
institutions  with  expertise  in  areas  of  re- 
search relating  lo  the  Arctic,  including  the 
physical,  biological,  health,  environmental, 
and  social  sciences: 

(B)  one  member  appointed  from  among 
indigenous  residents  of  the  Arctic  who  are 
representative  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
Arctic  residents  and  who  live  in  areas  direct- 
ly affected  by  Arctic  resource  development: 
and 

(C)  one  member  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals familiar  with  the  Arctic  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  needs  and  interests  of  pri- 
vate industry  undertaking  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  of  the  Commission 
to  be  chairperson  of  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  four  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
originally  appointed  under  subsection 
(b)(1)- 

(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years; 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years:  and 

(C)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled,  after 
notice  of  the  vacancy  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

(4)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  member's  term  of  office  until  the 
President  appoints  a  successor. 

(5)  A  member  may  serve  consecutive  terms 
beyond  t  he  member's  original  appointment. 

(d)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code. 
Except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  (relating  to  compensation  for  work 
injuries)  and  chapter  171  of  title  28  'relat- 
ing to  tort  claims),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  considered  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  its  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(3)  Each  Federal  agency  referred  lo  in  sec- 
tion 107(b)  may  designate  a  representative 
to  participate  as  an  observer  with  the  Com- 
mission. "These  representatives  shall  report 
to  and  advise  the  Commission  on  the  activi- 
ties relating  lo  Arctic  research  of  their 
agencies. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  at  least 
one  public  meeting  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
annually. 
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DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  develop  and  recommend  an  integrated 
national  Arctic  research  policy; 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  the  Interagency 
Arctic  Research  Policy  Committee  estab- 
lished under  section  107.  assist  in  establish- 
ing a  national  Arctic  research  program  plan 
to  implement  the  Arctic  research  policy: 

(3)  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  Arctic  research; 

(4)  review  Federal  research  programs  in 
the  Arctic  and  suggest  improvements  in  co- 
ordination among  programs; 

(5>  recommend  methods  to  improve  logis- 
tical planning  and  support  for  Arctic  re- 
search as  may  be  appropriate  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  findings  and  purposes  of  this 
title; 

(6)  suggest  methods  for  improving  effi- 
cient sharing  and  dissemination  of  data  and 
information  on  the  Arctic  among  interested 
public  and  private  institutions; 

(7)  offer  other  recommendations  and 
advice  to  the  Interagency  Committee  estab- 
lished under  section  107  as  it  may  find  ap- 
propriate; and 

i8i  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  with  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations of  that  State  which  the  Governor 
may  designate  with  respect  to  the  formula- 
tion of  Arctic  research  policy. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  publish  a  statement  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  Arctic  research  to 
guide  the  Interagency  Committee  estab- 
lished under  section  107  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties;  and 

<2)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Commission 
during  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  105.  (aKl>  The  Commission  may  ac- 
quire from  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
unclassified  data,  reports,  and  other  nonpro- 
prietary information  with  respect  to  Arctic 
research  in  the  possession  of  the  agency 
which  the  Commission  considers  useful  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(21  Each  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  and  furnish  all  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law; 
except  that  no  agency  need  furnish  any  in- 
formation which  it  is  permitted  to  withhold 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
agency  head,  the  Commission  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  and 
services  are  needed  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  an  Arctic  research 
policy,  upon  reimbursement  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Commission  and  the  agency 
head  and  taking  every  feasible  step  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 

<c)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  consult  with 
the  Commission  before  undertaking  major 
Federal  actions  relating  to  Arctic  research. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  106.  The  Commission  may  — 
(1)  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  an  Executive  Director 
and  necessary  additional  staff  personnel, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  seven  compen- 
sated personnel; 


(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  and  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  personal  property;  and 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  the  procure- 
ment of  necessary  financial  and  administra- 
tive services,  for  which  payment  shall  be 
made  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  amounts  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Commis,sion  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

LEAD  AGENCY  AND  INTERAGENCY  ARCTIC 
RESEARCH  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  designated  as  the  lead  agency  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  Arctic  research 
policy,  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  shall  insure  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  108  are  fulfilled. 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  establish  an 
Interagency  Arctic  Research  Policy  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Interagency  Committee"). 

(2)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing Federal  agencies  or  offices; 

(A)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(B)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(C)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(D)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(E)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(F)  the  Department  of  State; 

(G)  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
(H)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration; 

(I)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
and 

(J)  any  other  agency  or  office  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

(3)  The  representative  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  shall  serve  as  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Interagency  Committee. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  Interagency  Committee 
shall- 

(1)  survey  Arctic  research  conducted  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  universi- 
ties, and  other  public  and  private  institu- 
tions to  help  determine  priorities  for  future 
Arctic  research,  including  natural  resources 
and  materials,  physical  and  biological  .sci- 
ences, and  social  and  behavioral  sciences; 

(2)  work  with  the  Commission  to  develop 
and  establish  an  integrated  national  Arctic 
research  policy  that  will  guide  Federal  agen- 
cies in  developing  and  implementing  their 
research  programs  in  the  Arctic; 

(3)  consult  with  the  Commission  on— 

(A)  the  development  of  the  national 
Arctic  research  policy  and  the  5-year  plan 
implementing  the  policy; 

(B)  Arctic  research  programs  of  Federal 
agencies; 

(C)  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  future  Arctic  research;  and 

(D)  guidelines  for  Federal  agencies  for 
awarding  and  administering  Arctic  research 
grants; 

(4)  develop  a  5-.vear  plan  to  implement  the 
national  policy,  as  provided  for  in  section 
109; 

(5)  provide  the  necessary  coordination, 
data,  and  assistance  for  the  preparation  of  a 
single  integrated,  coherent,  and  multiagen- 
cy  budget  request  for  Arctic  research  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  110: 

(6)  facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  Arctic  research,  and  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  of  neglected  areas  of 
research  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  this  t'  ••■: 


(7)  coordinate  and  promote  cooperative 
Arctic  scientific  research  programs  with 
other  nations,  subject  to  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

(8)  cooperate  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  fulfilling  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  title; 

(9)  promote  Federal  interagency  coordina- 
tion of  all  Arctic  research  activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  logistical  planning  and  coordination: 
and 

(B)  the  sharing  of  data  and  information 
associated  with  Arctic  research,  subject  to 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

(10)  provide  public  notice  of  its  meetings 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  national  Arctic  research  policy. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  31,  1986.  and 
biennially  thereafter,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  brief,  concise  report  containing— 

(Da  statement  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee since  its  last  report;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  (detailing  with  particularity  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  Federal  activities  in  Arctic  re- 
search. 

S-YEAH  ARCTIC  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  Interagency  Committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  Commission,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Arctic,  the  private  sector,  and 
public  interest  groups,  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  program  plan  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Plan ')  for  the  over- 
all Federal  effort  in  Arctic  research.  The 
Plan  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  revised  biennially  thereaf- 
ter. 

(b)  The  Plan  shall  contain  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  following  elements: 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  national  needs  and 
problems  regarding  the  Arctic  and  the  re- 
search necessary  to  address  those  needs  or 
problems; 

(21  a  statement  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Interagency  Committee  for  national 
Arctic  research; 

(3)  a  detailed  listing  of  all  existing  Federal 
programs  relating  to  Arctic  research,  includ- 
ing the  existing  goals,  funding  levels  for 
each  of  the  5  following  fiscal  years,  and  the 
funds  currently  being  expended  to  conduct 
the  programs; 

(4)  recommendations  for  necessary  pro- 
gram changes  and  other  propo.sals  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  policy  and  goals  as 
set  forth  by  the  Commission  and  in  the  Plan 
as  currently  in  effect;  and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Interagency  Committee  to  coordinate 
the  budget  review  process  in  order  to  ensure 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
(A)  carrying  out  Federal  Arctic  research 
programs,  and  (B)  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  among  these  programs, 

COORDINATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  BUDGET 
REQUESTS 

Sec  110.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  shall- 

(1)  review  all  agency  and  department 
budget  requests  related  to  the  Arctic  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  108(a)(5).  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  Arctic  research 
policy  and  the  5-year  program  under  section 
108(a)(2)  and  section  109,  respectively;  and 


(2)  consult  closely  with  the  Interagency 
Committee  and  the  Commission  to  guide 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Poli- 
cy's efforts. 

(b)(1)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  consider  all  Federal  agency  re- 
quests for  research  related  to  the  Arctic  as 
one  integrated,  coherent,  and  multiagency 
request  which  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  prior  to 
submission  of  the  President's  annual  budget 
request  for  its  adherence  to  the  Plan,  The 
Commi-ssion  shall,  after  submission  of  the 
President's  annual  budget  request,  review 
the  request  and  report  to  Congress  on  ad- 
herence to  the  Plan. 

(2)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  seek  to  facilitate  planning  for  the 
design,  procurement,  maintenance,  deploy- 
ment, and  operations  of  icebreakers  needed 
to  provide  a  platform  for  Arctic  research  by 
allocating  all  funds  necessary  to  support  ice- 
breaking  operations,  except  for  recurring  in- 
cremental costs  associated  with  specific 
projects,  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS;  NEW 
SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

Sec  111.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  Any  new  spending  authority  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974)  which  is  provided 
under  this  title  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  112.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"Arctic"  means  all  United  States  and  for- 
eign territory  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and 
all  United  States  territory  north  and  west  of 
the  boundary  formed  by  the  Porcupine, 
"Vukon,  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers;  all  contigu- 
ous .seas,  including  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
Beaufort.  Bering,  and  Chukchi  Seas;  and 
the  Aleutian  chain. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Walgren)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  •  full 
Committee  on  Science  and  Techology, 
we  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
do  support  this  amendment.  It  repre- 
sents the  full  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  committee 
ironing  out  differences  between  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
before  this  amendment  is  adopted  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  an  amendment  that  he  will 
offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  section-by-section 
analysis  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Joint 
Committee  Compromise  to  Title  I  of  S.  373 

This  section-by-section  analysis  describes 
changes  to  Title  I  of  S.  373  as  proposed  by 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Congressman  Doug  Wal- 
gren. Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Additional  explanations  of  other  pro- 
visions in  Title  I  may  be  found  in  the  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  (Report  No.  98-593,  Part  I) 


and    the   Committee   on   Merchant    Marine 
and  Fisheries  (Report  No.  98-593,  Part  II). 

section  101 

Section  101  replaces  •1983  "  with  ■1984"  to 
correspond  with  the  year  of  enactment. 

section   102 

Sub.seclion  (a)  of  this  section  specifies, 
without  change,  the  findings  for  title  1  that 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  paragraph  3  to 
the  purposes  of  the  title  designating  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF)  as  the  lead 
agency  for  implementing  Arctic  research 
policy.  The  Committees  believe  that  the 
NSF  represents  the  mo.sl  appropriate  Feder- 
al entity  to  carry  out  the  Arctic  research  di- 
rectives of  this  title.  In  designating  the  NSF 
as  the  lead  agency  and  in  establishing  it  as 
the  Chair  of  the  Interagency  Committee, 
the  Committees  intend  that  the  NSF 
assume  the  lead  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
mandate  for  the  Interagency  Committee  is 
properly  and  fully  implemented.  The 
amendment  also  adopts  certain  minor  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  to  subsection 
(b). 

SECTION   103 

Subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  the  amendment 
adds  expertise  in  environmental  .sciences  as 
an  additional  criterion  for  qualifying  indi- 
viduals from  research  institutions  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Commission.  The  Commit- 
tees proposed  this  change  to  ensure  that 
this  type  of  expertise  may  be  represented  on 
the  Commission.  Title  I.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, had  called  for  two  members  to  be  drawn 
from  public  interest  organizations  so  that 
an  appropriate  balance  of  industrial,  envi- 
ronmental, and  regional  perspectives  would 
be  represented  on  the  Commission.  In  pro- 
posing this  amendment,  the  Committees 
recognize  the  desirability  of  a  smaller  five- 
member  commi.ssion,  but  propose  the  addi- 
tional criterion  in  paragraph  (A)  to  ensure  a 
proper  balance  of  perspectives  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  amendment  alters  in  subsection 
(C)(2)  the  staggering  of  terms  of  appoint- 
ment as  originally  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  By  specify- 
ing that  two  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
four  years  and  one  member  for  two  years, 
rather  than  the  reverse,  the  amendment 
will  achieve  the  overall  objective  of  stag- 
gered terms  but  ensure  greater  stability  in 
the  initial  appointments. 

Paragraphs  5  of  subsection  (c)  specifies 
that  a  member  may  serve  consecutive  terms 
beyond  the  member's  original  appointment. 
This  additional  provision  is  intended  by  the 
Committees  to  increase  the  opportunity  for 
stability  and  continuity  of  membership  on 
the  Commission,  where  appropriate, 

section  104 

Section  104(a)  specifies  the  duties  of  the 
Commission.  As  compared  with  Section  104 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  this  amendment  makes 
clear  in  paragraph  one  that  the  Commission 
is  to  recommend  national  Arctic  research 
policy  to  the  Interagency  Committee,  but 
that  primary  responsibility  for  developing 
that  policy  lies  with  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

Paragraph  2  makes  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission is  to  assist  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee in  establishing  the  National  Arctic  Re- 
search Program  plan  implementing  Arctic 
research  policy.  Although  Title  I  rests  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  plan  with  the 


Interagency  Committee,  the  Committees 
intend  by  paragraph  2  to  preserve  a  mean- 
ingful consultative  role  for  the  Commission. 
Paragraphs  4  though  7  are  drawn  from 
Section  103(d)  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
contain  additional  broad  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  review  Federal  research  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  those  programs, 

SECTION   105 

Section  105  remains  largely  unchanged 
from  the  section  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  but  for 
the  addition  of  subsection  (c).  Subsection 
(c),  drawn  from  section  103(c)(5)  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  specifies  that  Federal  agencies 
must  consult  with  the  Commission  before 
undertaking  major  Federal  actions  relating 
to  Arctic  research.  The  Committees  intend 
that  subsection  (c)  insure  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  fully  informed  of  all  significant  Fed- 
eral actions  relating  to  Arctic  research.  The 
Committees  believe  that  this  consultation 
requirement  will  promote  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Commission  in  reviewing  and  making 
recommendations  on  Federal  research  ac- 
ti'vities.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Commis- 
sion have  the  authority  to  veto  major  re- 
search programs  nor  to  impede  the  efficient 
implementation  of  these  programs. 

SECTION   106 

Section  106  is  drawn  from  the  correspond- 
ing section  in  Title  I.  as  reported  by  the 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology. 

SECTION   107 

Section  107  specifies  the  National  Science 
Foundation  as  the  lead  agency  for  imple- 
menting Arctic  research  policy  and  for  en- 
suring that  the  duties  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  are  fulfilled.  The  purpose  of  so 
designating  the  NSF  is  to  vest  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Interagency  Committee 
within  a  single  agency  to  which  the  Con- 
gress may  look  for  proper  implementation 
of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b).  drawn  from  section  104  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency Arctic  Research  Policy  Committee, 
and  specifies  the  NSF  as  chairperson  of  the 
Interagency  Committee.  Upon  careful  delib- 
erations, the  Committees  have  concluded 
that  the  experience  and  independence  of 
the  NSF  best  qualify  it  for  chairperson  of 
the  Interagency  Committee. 

SECTION   108 

Section  108.  drawn  largely  from  Section 
105  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  includes  a  new 
paragraph  5  which  directs  the  Interagency 
Committee  to  provide  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  (Dffice  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  in  developing  multi-agency 
budget  requests  under  Section  110.  The  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  5  is  to  ensure  that  the 
Committee  is  intimately  involved  with  OMB 
in  developing  Federal  Arctic  research 
budget  proposals.  By  this  involvement. 
OMB  will  benefit  from  the  broadly  based 
expertise  of  the  Interagency  Committee, 
and  will  thereby  develop  a  more  closely  co- 
ordinated and  effective  budget  proposal  for 
Federal  Arctic  research. 

The  reporting  requirements  in  subsection 
(b)  omit  a  requirement  for  a  statement  on 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Interagency 
Committee,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
since  those  goals  and  objectives  will  be  ade- 
quately articulated  by  the  five-year  Arctic 
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research  plan.  The  report  is.  therefore,  to 
constitute  a  concise  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  Interagency  Committee  and  the 
Arctic  Research  Policy  Commission. 

SECTION   109 

Section  109  proposes  a  five-year  arctic  re- 
search plan  similar  to  the  versions  reported 
by  both  Committees.  The  timing  of  the  first 
plan  is  modified  to  coincide  with  the  yearly 
report  of  the  Commission  under  section 
104<b).  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b).  re- 
quiring a  statement  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Interagency  Committee,  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Committee's  biennial 
report.  The  amendment  relocates  it  in  the 
five  year  plan  since  it  more  properly  consti- 
tutes an  integral  component  of  the  plan.  Ad- 
ditional technical  and  conforming  changes 
are  also  proposed. 

SECTION  1  :o 

Section  110.  consolidating  the  budgetary 
coordination  requirements  of  title  I.  is 
drawn  from  Section  109  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, with  technical  and  conforming  changes 
to  the  references  to  other  sections  of  title  I. 

SECTIONS  1  1  1  AND  112 

Sections  HI  and  112  remain  unchanged 
from  sections  110  and  111.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALGREN 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walcren:  Under 
Section  102(aMl4).  delete  the  words  "and 
geophysical  "  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "geo- 
physical, social,  and  behavioral". 

Under  Section  103(b)(l)<A).  delete  the  fol- 
lowing "and  social  .sciences);"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences);". 

Under  Section  108(b).  delete  the  words 
"President  and"  and  insert  after  the  word 
"Congress"  the  words  "through  the  Presi- 
dent". 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  majority;  they  have  no 
problems.  It  involves  technical 
changes  to  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
This  is  a  technical  amendment,  as  the 
gentleman  has  represented,  and 
simply  provides  for  consistency  in  ref- 
erence to  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences in  the  structure  when  the  report 
by  the  President  is  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  ask  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgren). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Walgren)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  title  II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II-NATIONAL  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS  ACT  OF  1983 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Critical  Materials  Act  of  1983". 

findings  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  availability  of  adequate  supplies  of 
strategic  and  critical  industrial  minerals  and 
materials  continues  to  be  essential  for  na- 
tional security,  economic  well-being,  and  in- 
dustrial production; 

(2)  the  United  States  is  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  materials  and 
vulnerable  to  supply  interruption  in  the 
case  of  many  of  those  minerals  and  materi- 
als essential  to  the  Nations  defense  and  eco- 
nomic well-being; 

(3)  together  with  increasing  import  de- 
pendence, the  Nation's  industrial  base,  in- 
cluding the  capacity  to  process  minerals  and 
materials,  is  deteriorating— both  in  terms  of 
facilities  and  in  terms  of  a  trained  labor 
force: 

(4)  research,  development,  and  technologi- 
cal innovation,  especially  related  to  im- 
proved materials  and  new  processing  tech- 
nologies, are  important  factors  which  affect 
our  long-term  capability  for  economic  com- 
petitiveness, as  well  as  for  adjustment  to 
interruptions  in  supply  of  critical  minerals 
and  materials; 

(5)  while  other  nations  have  developed 
and  implemented  specific  long-term  re- 
search and  technology  programs  to  develop 
high-performance  materials,  no  such  policy 
and  program  evolution  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States: 

(6)  establishing  critical  materials  reserves, 
by  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  and 
with  proper  organization  and  management, 
represents  one  means  of  responding  to  the 
genuine  risks  to  our  economy  and  national 
defense  from  dcnendency  on  foreign 
sources: 

(7)  there  exists  no  single  Federal  entity 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing critical  materials  policy  and  for 
coordinating  and  implementing  that  policy: 
and 

(8)  the  importance  of  materials  to  nation- 
al goals  requires  an  organizational  means 
for  establishing  responsibilities  for  materi- 
als programs  and  for  the  coordination, 
within  and  at  a  suitably  high  level  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  with 
other  existing  policies  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(1)  to  establish  a  National  Critical  Materi- 
als Council  under  and  reporting  to  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  which  shall— 

(A)  establish  responsibilities  for  and  pro- 
vide for  necessary  coordination  of  critical 
materials  policies,  including  all  facets  of  re- 


.search  and  technology,  among  the  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  policies; 

(B)  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  general  public 
such  materials  issues  and  concerns,  includ- 
ing research  and  development,  as  are 
deemed  critical  to  the  economic  and  strate- 
gic health  of  the  Nation;  and 

(C)  ensure  adequate  and  continuing  con- 
sultation with  the  private  sector  concerning 
critical  materials,  materials  research  and  de- 
velopment, use  of  materials.  Federal  materi- 
als policies,  and  related  matters; 

(2)  to  establish  a  national  Federal  pro- 
gram for  advanced  materials  research  and 
technology,  including  basic  phenomena 
through  processing  and  manufacturing 
technology;  and 

(3)  to  stimulate  innovation  and  technolo- 
gy utilization  in  basic  as  well  as  advanced 
materials  industries. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS  COUNCIL 

Sec  203.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Critical  Materials  Council  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Council")  under 
and  reporting  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Members  so  ap- 
pointed who  are  not  already  Senate-con- 
firmed officers  of  the  Government  shall  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Each  member  shall  be  a  person 
who.  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  and 
achievement,  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Council,  with 
particular  emphasis  placed  on  fields  relating 
to  materials  policy  or  materials  science  and 
engineering.  In  addition,  at  least  one  of  the 
members  shall  have  a  background  in  and 
understanding  of  environmentally  related 
issues. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE 
COUNCIL 

Sec  204.  <a)  It  shall  be  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Council— 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  es- 
tablishing coherent  national  materials  poli- 
cies consistent  with  other  Federal  policies, 
and  in  carrying  out  activities  necessary  to 
implement  such  policies; 

(2)  to  assist  in  establishing  responsibilities 
for,  and  to  coordinate.  Federal  materials-re- 
lated policies,  programs,  and  research  and 
technology  activities,  as  well  as  recommend- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  budget  priorities  for  materials  ac- 
tivities in  each  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies; 

(3)  to  review  and  apprai.se  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  policy  and  di- 
rections given  in  the  National  Materials  and 
Minerals  Policy.  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1980  (30  U.S.C.  1601),  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy  and  directions; 

(4)  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  critical 
materials  needs  of  basic  and  advanced  tech- 
nology industries  and  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  critical  materials  research  and 
development  needs  of  the  private  and  public 
sectors; 

(5)  to  advise  the  President  of  mineral  and 
material  trends,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
the    implications    thereof    for    the    United 


States  and  world  economies  and  the  nation- 
al security,  and  the  probable  effects  of  such 
trends  on  domestic  industries: 

(6)  to  assess  through  consultation  with 
the  materials  academic  community  the  ade- 
quacy and  quality  of  materials-related  edu- 
cational institutions  and  the  supply  of  mate- 
rials scientists  and  engineers; 

(7)  to  make  or  furnish  such  studies,  analy- 
ses, reports,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  materials-related  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  President  may  re- 
quest; 

(8)(A)  to  prepare  a  report  providing  a  do- 
mestic inventory  of  critical  materials  with 
projections  on  the  prosp>ective  needs  of  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  for  these  materials, 
including  a  long-range  assessment,  prepared 
in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy, 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1980,  and 
in  conjunction  with  such  other  Government 
departments  or  agencies  as  may  bt  consid- 
ered necessary,  of  the  prospective  major 
critical  materials  problems  which  the 
United  Slates  is  likely  to  confront  in  the  im- 
mediate years  ahead  and  providing  advice  as 
to  how  these  problems  may  best  be  ad- 
dressed, with  the  first  such  report  being  due 
on  April  1,  1985  and  (B)  review  and  update 
such  report  and  assessment  as  appropriate 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  at  least 
biennially;  and 

(9)  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  such 
changes  in  current  policies,  activities,  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
such  legislation,  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  Act  and 
the  National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy, 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1980. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section  the  Council  shall  have 
the  authority— 

(1)  to  establish  such  special  advisory 
panels  as  it  considers  necessary,  with  each 
such  panel  consisting  of  representatives  of 
industry,  academia.  and  other  members  of 
the  private  sector,  not  to  exceed  ten  mem- 
bers, and  being  limited  in  scope  of  subject 
and  duration:  and 

<2)  to  establish  and  convene  such  Federal 
interagency  committees  as.it  considers  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  seeking  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
and  related  Acts,  the  Council  and  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities or  jurisdiction  related  to  materials 
or  materials  policy,  including  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  shall  work  collaborative- 
ly and  in  close  cooperation. 

PROGRAM  and  POLICY  FOR  ADVANCED  MATERIALS 
RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  205.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  responsibil- 
ities described  in  .section  204.  the  Council 
shall  have  specific  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing and  collaborating  with  appropriate 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  relative  to  Federal  materials 
research  and  development  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Such  policies  and  programs  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  goals  de- 
scribed in  the  National  Materials  and  Min- 
erals Policy,  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1980.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility 
the  Council  shall— 

(1)(A)  establish  a  national  Federal  pro- 
gram plan  for  advanced  materials  research 
and  development,  designating  the  key  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  out  such  research 
and    providing    for   coordination    with    the 


Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
such  other  Federal  offices  and  agencies  as 
may  be  deemed  appropriate,  and  (B)  annu- 
ally receive  such  plan  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress; 

(2)  review  annually  the  materials  re- 
search, development,  and  technology  au- 
thorization requests  and  budgets  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments;  and  in  this 
activity  the  Council  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  all  other  Federal  offices  and 
agencies  deemed  appropriate,  ensure  close 
coordination  of  the  goals  and  directions  of 
such  programs  with  the  policies  determined 
by  the  Council;  and 

(3)  assist  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  in  the  preparation  of  such 
long-range  materials  assessments  and  re- 
ports as  may  be  required  by  the  National 
Materials  and  Minerals  Policy,  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1980,  and  assist 
other  Federal  entities  in  the  preparation  of 
analyses  and  reporting  relating  to  critical 
and  advanced  materials. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  reviewing  the  materials  research, 
development,  and  technology  authorization 
requests  of  the  various  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  for  any  fiscal  year,  shall  con- 
sider all  of  such  requests  as  an  integrated, 
coherent,  multiagency  request  which  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Council  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  its  adher- 
ence to  the  national  Federal  materials  pro- 
gram plan  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a). 

INNOVATION  IN  BASIC  AND  ADVANCED  MATERIALS 
INDUSTRIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  promote  the 
use  of  more  cost-effective,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  other  means  of  providing  for  in- 
novation and  increased  productivity  within 
the  basic  and  advanced  materials  industries, 
the  Council  shall  evaluate  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  establishment  of 
Centers  for  Industrial  Technology  as  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  96  480  (15  U.S.C.  3705). 

(2)  The  activities  of  such  Centers  shall 
focus  on.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
generic  materials  areas:  corrosion;  welding 
and  joining  of  materials;  advanced  process- 
ing and  fabrication  technologies,  micro- 
fabrication;  and  fracture  and  fatigue. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  belter  use  and  in- 
novation of  materials  in  design  for  improved 
safety  or  efficiency,  the  Council  shall  estab- 
lish in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  and  private  industry,  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  disseminating  materi- 
als property  data  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
manner.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility, 
the  Council  shall  consider,  were  appropri- 
ate, the  establishment  of  a  computerized 
system  taking  into  account,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  existing  available 
resources. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
REIMBURSEMENTS 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, if  not  otherwise  a  paid  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  provided  for  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  The  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, if  not  otherwi.se  paid  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be 
paid  at  a  per  diem  rate  comparable  to  the 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pro- 
vided for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 


(b)  The  Council  may  accept  reimburse- 
ment from  any  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  from  any  State  or  local  government,  for 
reasonable  travel  expenses  incurred  by  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Council  in  con- 
nection with  such  member's  or  employee's 
attendance  at  any  conference,  seminar,  or 
similar  meeting. 

POSITION  AND  AUTHORITIES  OF  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec  208.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Director  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector"), who  shall  be  chief  administrator  of 
the  Council.  The  Director  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Council  full  time  and  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  employ  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Council  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  functions  under  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  twelve  compensated  employees: 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code:  and 

(3)  to  develop,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council,  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  responsibilities  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  the  Director— 

(1)  may  consult  with  representatives  of 
academia.  industry,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  groups;  and 

(2)  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble the  services,  facilities,  and  information 
(including  statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  367(b)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b)).  the 
Council  may  utilize  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated labor  and  services  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  and  functions. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Sec  209.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  the 
Director  shall  assist  and  advise  the  Council 
on  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  affecting  critical  and  advanced 
materials  by  — 

(1)  providing  the  professional  and  admin- 
istrative staff  and  support  for  the  Council; 

(2)  assisting  the  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments in  appraising  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  and  proposed  facilities,  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  affect  critical  materials  avail- 
ability and  needs: 

(3)  cataloging,  as  fully  as  possible,  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the 
Government,  private  industry,  and  public 
and  private  institutions;  and 

(4)  initiating  Government  and  private 
studies  and  analyses,  including  those  to  be 
conducted  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council,  designed  to  advance  knowledge  of 
critical  or  advanced  materials  issues  and  de- 
velop alternative  propo.sals.  including  re- 
search and  development,  to  resolve  national 
critical  materials  problems. 

AUTHORITY 

Sec  210.  The  Council  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  establish  such  internal  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  oper- 
ation; 

(2)  to  enter  into  contracts  and  acquire 
property  necessary  for  its  operation  to  such 
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extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
for  in  appropriation  Act; 

(3)  to  publish  or  arrange  to  publish  criti- 
cal materials  information  that  it  deems  to 
be  useful  to  the  public  and  private  industry 
to  the  extent  that  such  publication  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  defense  and  eco- 
nomic interest;  and 

(4)  to  exercise  such  authorities  as  may  be 
necessary  and  incidental  to  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  211.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereaf- 
ter. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  212.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"materials"  has  the  meaning  given  it  by  sec- 
tion 2(bi  of  the  National  Materials  and  Min- 
erals Policy.  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1980. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALGREN 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  technical  amendments  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments    offered    by    Mr 
Page  32.  line  22.  strike  out     1983 

1984  ■. 

Page  32,  line  25.  strike  out  1983  and 
insert   ■1984". 

Page  34,  line  18.  strike  out  •Act"  and 
insert    title". 

Page  38.  line  23.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "title". 

Page  39.  line  10.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "title". 

Page  39.  line  11.  insert  "title"  after  "this". 

Page  43.  line  14.  lines  21.  and  23  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert    title". 

Page  45.  line  24.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "title". 

Page  46.  lines  3.  and  7.  strike  out  '  Act" 
and  insert    title". 

Mr.  WALGREN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  purely  technical  amend- 
ments, making  conforming  changes 
with  respect  to  the  page  numbers  and 
dates.  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
gren). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
the  bill? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRicELLi)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  Senate  bill  (S.  373)  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  national  policy 
dealing  with  national  needs  and  objec- 
tives in  the  Arctic,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  482.  he  reported  the 
Senate  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  253,  nays 
1.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
178,  as  follows: 

tRoll  No.  91) 


Al(al(a 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bad ham 

Barnes 

Bart  let  t 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Broolts 

Brown  i  CA ) 

Brown  iCOl 

Broyhill 

Bryant 


YEAS-253 

Byron 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clarke 
Clay 

Coleman  iMO) 
Coleman  iTX) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Cough  I  in 
Courier 
Craig 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemcyer 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Downey 
Drei?r 


Duncan 

Earl.v 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  i  CA ) 

Edward.s  < OK  i 

Emerson 

Engli.sh 

Erdreich 

Erlenlx)rn 

Evans ( lA i 

Evans iILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 


Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradjson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Ho.ver 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Koller 

Kramer 

L^gomarsino 

Lealh 

l,ent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

l,ewLs  iCA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lett 

Lowery  'CA) 

Lowry  <WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Madigan 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McKernan 

Mica 

Michel 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Ro.se 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wax  man 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whit  ten 

Williams  cMT) 

Williams 'OH I 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young lAK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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NAYS-l 

Crane.  Philip 

ANSWERED    PRESENT" 

RIchard.son 


NOT  VOTING-178 


.Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bereute.- 

Bevlll 

Bllirakls 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Basco 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfleld 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chappell 


Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Durbm 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  ( AL) 

Ferraro 


Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gllckman 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

Heflel 

HIghtower 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 


Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 


McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlnish 

Mollohan 

Moody 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Murphy 

Myers 

NeLson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Range! 

Reld 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 


Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Siljander 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Towns 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wil.son 

Yatron 


n  1340 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  dealing  with  national  research 
needs  and  objectives  in  the  Arctic,  for 
a  National  Critical  Materials  Council, 
for  development  of  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  national  materials 
policy,  for  programs  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  policy,  including  Federal  pro- 
grams of  advanced  materials  research 
and  technology,  and  for  innovation  in 
basic  materials  industries  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1350 
ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century.  The 
first— and  to  the  worlds  horror  not 
the  last— time  a  nation-state  decided 


to  solve  a  minority  question  by  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  a  minority  pop- 
ulation. Sixty-nine  years  ago  today, 
the  Young  Turk  Government  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  exiled  or  murdered 
some  200  Armenian  religious,  political, 
and  intellectual  leaders  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  began  the  government- 
conceived  systematic  massacre  of  some 
1  '/2  million  Armenian  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  civilization  of  2.500  years  and  the 
banishment  from  their  historic  home- 
land in  the  Anatolian  Plateau. 

For  the  past  15  years,  this  body  has 
set  aside  a  special  day  to  commemo- 
rate Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  and  it  is 
once  again  my  privilege  to  reserve  this 
time  so  that  we  might  pause  to  re- 
member this  tenacious  people  and  the 
tragedy  that  befell  them.  By  accurate- 
ly remembering  and  truly  compre- 
hending such  crimes  against  human- 
ity, it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  shall 
one  day  prevent  forever  for  all  peoples 
the  horrors  visited  upon  the  Armenian 
people. 

I  must  observe,  with  considerable 
regret  and  increasing  dismay,  that  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  continues  to  deny 
the  undeniable— that  a  predecessor 
Turkish  Government  planned  and 
committed  this  heinous  crime.  In 
order  for  the  world  to  learn  from  the 
Armenian  calamity,  it  is  of  critical  im- 
portance that  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
recognize  the  act.  I  repeat  my  closing 
remarks  during  last  year's  commemo- 
ration. "Great  history  can  hardly  be 
made  by  expunging  past  history,  or  by 
attempting  to  expunge  it.  I  offer  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  I  extend 
the  hand  of  diplomacy.  Let  us  conduct 
discussions  with  a  view  to  resolving 
this  issue,  now  too  long  unsettled.  It  is 
now  for  us,  the  successors  on  both 
sides  of  these  terrible  events,  to  settle 
once  and  for  all  this  issue  that  need- 
lessly pulls  us  apart.  Let  us  talk.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  recall  for  a 
moment  the  Republic  of  Turkey's  re- 
sponse to  this  call  for  dialog,  built 
upon  an  acceptance  of  the  historical 
record.  Instead  of  dialog,  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  has  intensified  its  campaign 
of  denial  throughout  this  nation.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  share  with  this 
body  the  Turkish  response.  On  May 
18.  1983,  Sukru  Elekdag,  Ambassador 
of  the  Turkish  Republic  to  the  United 
States,  wrote  to  the  Members  who  par- 
ticipated in  last  year's  commemoration 
expressing  his  government's  •.  .  . 
great  disappointment."  The  entire 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  I  read  your 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(April  21)  with  great  disappointment. 

That  tragedies  befell  Turks.  Armenians 
and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  during  World  War  I  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Unfortunately,  whoever  it  was  that 
prevailed  upon  you  to  embrace  the  one- 
sided distortions  of  history  that  currently 
are  grist  for  an  escalating  campaign  of  defa- 


mation, intimidation,  and  violence  aimed  at 
all  things  Turkish,  has  done  you  a  grave  dis- 
service. 

No  reliable  evidence  exists  to  justify  the 
allegation  that  the  Ottoman  Empire,  fight- 
ing for  its  survival  in  World  War  1.  either 
planned  or  carried  out  a  systematic  massa- 
cre of  its  Armenian  population.  The  Otto- 
man state  in  1915  was  the  scene  of  a  civil 
war  within  a  global  war— the  civil  war  stem- 
ming from  an  armed  uprising  of  Armenians 
seeking  to  impose  establishment  of  an  ex- 
clusively Armenian  state  in  an  area  that  was 
predominantly  non-Armenian.  Ensuing  hos- 
tilities, famine  and  epidemics  claimed  Arme- 
nian and  Turkish  lives;  more  than  2  million 
Turks  perished  during  the  same  period. 

1  was  also  deeply  disappointed  that  your 
concern  seems  to  be  highly  selective,  exclud- 
ing Turkish  casualties  and  implying  you 
hold  Turkish  lives  of  little  importance.  This 
selectivity  apparently  persists  to  the  present 
day.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  26 
Turkish  diplomats  or  members  of  the  fami- 
lies have  been  ruthlessly  murdered  in  the 
past  few  years  by  Armenian  terrorists. 
These  terrorists  openly  claim  "credit"  for 
their  bloodletting,  giving  as  their  pretext 
the  same  one-sided  distortion  of  events  on 
which  your  statement  is  premised,  events 
that  occurred  before  the  terrorists'  victims 
were  even  born!  Would  you  not  agree  that, 
leaving  aside  the  Armenian  distortions  of 
history,  fairness  demands  that  you  publicly 
and  unequivocally  condemn  Armenian  ter- 
rorism which  is  a  part  of  international  ter- 
rorism? 1  hope  that  you  will  do  so  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Statements  by  American  lawmakers  that 
embrace  the  very  distortions  that  Armenian 
terrorists  today  murderously  advertise  are 
widely  reported  in  the  Turkish  press.  They 
create  a  public  furor  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  Turks,  whose  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents perished  at  the  hands  of  Armenian  ex- 
tremists during  that  tragic  time  of  long  ago, 
have  laid  aside  the  bitterness  of  the  past  to 
achieve  reconciliation. 

The  United  States  and  the  Turkish  Re- 
public have  maintained  close  relations  for 
many  years.  These  relations  continue  to 
strengthen  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our 
two  countries,  Turkey  provides  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  the  protection  of 
NATO's  southern  flank.  Turkey  shares  a 
1.000-mile  border  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Turkish  Straits  are  the  only  link  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterrane- 
an. Turkey  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  vital 
oil-producing  areas  of  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  some  groups  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  damage  severely  re- 
lations between  the  U.S.  and  Turkey.  State- 
ments unjustly  defaming  Turkey  provide 
these  groups  with  the  ammunition  they 
seek. 

Before  you  decide  to  make  any  statements 
in  the  future  regarding  Armenian  allega- 
tions. 1  hope  that  you  will  consider  that 
such  statements,  by  glorifying  their 
"cause."  give  Armenian  terrorists  more  en- 
couragement, however  unintentional,  for 
their  violent  acts.  1  also  ask  you  to  consider 
the  negative  effect  of  such  an  action  on 
Turkish  public  opinion  and  the  potentially 
adverse  impact  on  U.S. -Turkish  relations 
that  may  result  as  a  consequence. 

Above  all.  1  ask  that  you  seek  unbiased 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  Arme- 
nian allegations.  You  will  find.  I  am  sure, 
that  distinguished  scholars  strongly  dispute 
various  Armenian  descriptions  of  the  events 
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of   the   period   and.   most   especially,   their 
characterization  as  genocide. 

Sincerely. 

SUKRU  Elekdag. 

Ambassador  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

The  Ambassadors  letter  to  Members 
of  Congress  began  an  extraordinary 
intensification  of  denying  history  and 
intimidating  those  who  recognized  the 
truth.  In  response  to  the  Ambassadors 
ill-advised  entreaty  and  in  anticipation 
of  his  government's  campaign,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  conveyed  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  August  5.  1983. 
His  E.xcellency  StiKRU  Elekdag. 
Ambassador  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  Em- 
bassy of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20008 

Dear  Ambassador  Elekdag:  We  have  re- 
viewed with  considerable  interest  your 
letter  of  April  20  requesting  that  Members 
of  Congress  refrain  from  participating  in 
the  Special  Order  commemorating  Armeni- 
an Martyrs'  Day  and  a  subsequent  May  18 
letter  expressmg  your  disappointment  to 
those  of  us  who  did.  We  sincerely  regret 
that  you  continue  to  misinterpret  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  in  commemorating  the 
Armenian  Genocide  and  that  you  have 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  consistent  record 
of  the  United  States  in  recognition  of  this 
historical  fact. 

There  is  ample,  reliable,  and  unbiased  doc- 
umentary evidence  from  the  archives  of 
Turkey's  World  War  I  friends  and  foes  alike 
detailing  the  annihilation  and  displacement 
of  the  Armenian  people.  The  same  archival 
material  conclusively  identified  the  central 
role  of  the  Young  Turk  Government  in  the 
planning  and  excution  of  what  Ambas.sador 
Morgenthau  referred  to  as  'a  campaign  of 
race  extermmation."  Reports  of  meetings 
between  Mr  Morgenthau  and  the  Young 
Turk  leaders  corroborate  the  reports  from 
the  United  States  consular  officials. 

The  Armenian  Genocide  is  an  historical 
fact.  To  deny  that  fact  is  to  deny  also  the 
unprecedented  arssistance  extended  by  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  end  the  car- 
nage and  to  aid  those  who  sur\ived.  R'^call- 
ing  these  facts  does  not  imply  any  disregard 
for  Turkish  lives  lost  today. 

Our  mutual  abhorrence  of  terrorism  and 
our  common  security  interests  cannot  be  in- 
voked by  our  government  to  justify  denial 
of  Armenian  and  American  history.  The  un- 
ambiguous record  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide and  the  contemporary  reaffirmations 
by  President  Reagan,  former  President 
Carter,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  US.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  are  realities  based  on  an  objective 
review  of  the  subject. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  your  govern- 
ment consider  reassessing  its  position  on  the 
Armenian  Genocide. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr.; 
•    Congresswoman  Nancy  Johnson; 

Congresswoman  Barbara  Kennelly; 
.   Congre.ssman  Robert  Mrazek; 

Congressman  Sander  Lievin; 

Congressman  Marty  Martinez; 

Congresswoman  Barbara  Boxer; 

Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill: 

Congressman  Peter  Rodino: 

Congresswoman  Geraldine  Perraro; 

Congressman  Frank  Guarini; 

Congre.ssman  Peter  Kostmayer; 

Congressman  Dan  Lungren; 

Congressman  Bill  Lowery: 

Congressman  Edward  Roybal: 

Congressman  Mickey  Leiand; 


Congressman  Edward  Markey; 
Congressman  Tony  Coelho: 
Congressman  Frank  Annunzio; 
Congressman  Mel  Levine: 
Congre.ssman  Bruce  Vento: 
Congressman  Howard  Berman; 
Congressman  Steward  McKinney: 
Congressman  James  Florio; 
Congressman  Henry  Waxman; 
Congressman  Carlos  Moorhead; 
Congressman  James  Howard; 
Congressman  Michael  Bilirakis: 
Congressman  Tom  Lantos; 
Congressman  Joe  Moakley; 
Congressman  Gary  Ackerman; 
Congressman  Joseph  Addabbo; 
Congressman  Michael  Barnes: 
Congressman  Gene  Chappie; 
Congressman  Vic  Fazio; 
Congresswoman  Bobbi  Fiedler; 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish; 
Congre.ssman  Edwin  Forsythe; 
Congressman  Barney  Frank; 
Congressman  Sam  Gejdenson; 
Congre-ssman  Bill  Green; 
Congressman  Edward  Boland; 
Congressman  Nicholas  Mavroules; 
Congressman  Martin  Frost: 
Congre.ssman  Esteban  Torres: 
Congressman  Edward  Feighan; 
Congressman  Bob  Edgar; 
Congressman  Les  Aspin. 

Let  me  repeat  and  emphasize  one 
sentence  in  particular:  'Our  mutual 
abhorrence  of  terrorism  and  our 
common  security  interests  cannot  be 
invoked  by  your  government  to  justify 
denial  of  Armenian  and  American  hi.s- 
tory."  It  is  instructive  to  recognize  for 
the  record  that  some  8  months  have 
elapsed  without  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply— even  without  the  common  cour- 
tesy of  a  pro  forma  acknowledge- 
ment—from the  Ambassador.  It  is 
sadly  apparent  that  this  precise  and 
sincere  expression  of  congressional 
concern  must  have  served  no  construc- 
tive purpose  for  the  Ambassador  or 
the  Republic  of  Turkey.  Nevertheless, 
I  urge  the  Republic  of  Turkey  to  cease 
its  campaign  of  denial,  a  campaign 
that  cannot  succeed  here  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  healing  process  must  begin 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 
Once  again  I  say  to  the  Ambassador: 
"Let  us  talk." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  promote  reconcil- 
iation through  meaningful  dialog.  As 
the  Nation  that  led  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts in  an  attempt  to  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armenians,  as  the  Nation 
that  freely  offered  unprecedented  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  those  who 
survived,  and  as  the  Nation  that  today 
is  the  Republic  of  Turkey's  largest 
benefactor,  the  United  States  must 
assist  this  Turkish  Government  in 
breaking  with  its  ignoble  past.  No  con- 
structive purpose  can  be  served  when 
U.S.  departments  and  officials  invoke 
the  present  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey 
in  pursuit  of  the  effort  to  deny  Arme- 
nian and  American  history.  Shall  we, 
despite  ourselves,  be  setting  a  terrible 
precedent  to  shield  a  future  client- 
state   from   a  genocidal   history?   But 


nothing  could  be  more  inimical  to  our 
cherished  values,  for  freedom  and 
truth  cannot  exist  the  one  without  the 
other. 

But  truth  receives  mortal  wounds 
from  innuendo.  Indeed  it  is  innuendo 
when  the  Turkish  Government  sug- 
gests that  American  recognition  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  is  somehow  dam- 
aging to  the  NATO  alliance  and  to  the 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  within  NATO.  This 
unfortunate  innuendo  was  contained 
in  a  recent  letter  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Ambassador  of 
Turkey,  Sukru  Elekdag.  who  I  am 
sorry  to  say  failed  to  send  me  a  copy. 
The  Armenian  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  NATO  alliance.  Is  West  Ger- 
many any  the  less  a  valuable  ally  to 
NATO  becau.se  her  government  stood 
for  the  truth  and  accounted  for  the 
genocides  of  the  Nazi  government? 
Surely  not.  Would  Turkey  be  any  the 
less  valuable  to  the  NATO  alliance  if 
she  should  follow  the  same  civilized 
course  as  the  Government  of  West 
Germany?  Surely  not. 

I  am  therefore  compelled  to  re- 
proach the  officials  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that,  contrary  to  the 
statements  of  President  Reagan  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
have  endeavored  to  dissuade  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body  from  pa.ssing  the  resolu- 
tions, "To  affirm  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide "  and  to  commemorate  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day  as  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man.  " 

I  do  so  with  considerable  regret.  It 
was  my  hope  and  assumption  that  the 
Departments  agonizing  retraction  last 
year  of  a  special  note  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  that  referred  to 
the  •■•  •  •  ambiguity  *  *  *"  of  the 
record  on  the  Armenian  genocide 
would  be  a  sufficient  lesson  to  guard 
against  future  blunders. 

I  say  to  the  Republic  of  Turkey  and 
to  those  in  our  Governments  service 
who  have  inadvertently  advanced  Tur- 
key's cause:  "These  resolutions  ulti- 
mately shall  pass.  "  History  and  truth 
are  sacred;  to  violate  them  is  to  de- 
grade civilization  itself.  There  is  a  con- 
stant and  an  irreversible  bipartisan 
recognition  that  history  must  not  be 
violated  and  must  be  defended,  and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Armenian 
people  must  be  fully  understood  in 
order  to  preclude  other  peoples  from  a 
similar  fate. 

I  am  personally  and  painfully  aware 
of  the  special  duty  felt  by  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  descent  on  this  most 
solemn  day.  I  join  with  you  in  rededi- 
cating  the  Armenian  ideals  that  al- 
low€>d  our  people  to  survive  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  despite  centuries  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  I  join  with  you  in 
rededicating  the  American  ideal  that 
provided    the    Armenian    community 


with  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  se- 
curity essential  for  rebirth.  I  share 
with  you  in  the  words  of  the  Governor 
of  California,  George  Deukmejian: 

We  are  often  asked  why  we  are  so  insist- 
ent on  calling  attention  to  atrocities  that  oc- 
curred many  years  ago.  Why  do  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  pain  of  recalling  the  loss 
of  families  and  friends  and  homes? 

•  •  •  *  • 

We  have  seen  mankind  at  its  best  and  its 
wor.>'t.  By  sharing  this  perspective  with  our 
fellow  citizens  and  with  succeeding  genera- 
tions, we  can  help  summon  in  them  the 
overpowering  dream  of  peace  and  freedom 
that  all  people  in  this  troubled  world  share. 
With  Gods  help.  I  know  we  can  make 
progre.ss  toward  this  dream.  We  owe  it  to 
our  children,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  who  suffered  so  that  we 
could  reach  this  promised  land  called  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashayan  I  for  taking  this  special 
order  honoring  the  Armenian  martyrs, 
who,  69  years  ago  today,  became  the 
victims  of  one  of  the  great  genocides 
of  the  world. 

Today,  April  24.  is  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  that  fateful  day  in  1915  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  the 
Ottoman  Empire  thought  would  be  a 
final  solution  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion. The  result  of  that  policy  decision 
by  the  Ottoman  government  was  the 
premeditated  murder  of  1,500.000  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  children. 
This  figure  represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  Armenians  then  alive  in 
the  world.  This  policy  decision  of  the 
Ottoman  government  expelled  an 
entire  people  from  their  ancestral 
lands  and  scattered  very  few  survivors 
o\  er  six  continents. 

Too  often,  when  we  think  of  geno- 
cide, we  think  of  the  millions  of  Jews 
and  other  people  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  who  perished  under  Hit- 
ler's final  .solution.  We  also  think  of 
other  horrible  acts  committed  against 
people  in  Russia,  Cambodia,  Uganda, 
and  other  places  around  the  world. 
But  history  heis  permitted  this  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  to  go  un- 
noticed. Those  who  were  not  killed 
were  robbed  of  their  ancestral  homes 
and  saw  their  cultural  heritage  threat- 
ened. Today  Armenians  flourish,  and 
are  prominent,  and  successful  citizens 
of  our  country  including  the  Governor 
of  California,  a  U.S.  Congressman,  and 
a  district  attorney  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Yet  they  are  all  still  con- 
cerned that  the  martyrdom  of  their 
people  must  never  be  forgotten  and 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  warning 
signal  against  other  similar  atrocities 
against  another  people. 

No  statement  assigning  responsibil- 
ity for  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 


people  can  detract  or  add  to  the  horri- 
ble nature  of  the  events  them.selves. 
To  diminish  in  any  way  the  events  of 
1915  and  succeeding  years  is  not  only  a 
great  injustice  in  itself,  but  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  killed  and  to  their  survivors  and 
descendants.  That  is  why  I  join  with 
Armenians  all  over  the  world  today  in 
remembering  Martyrs'  Day  today.  No 
act  of  human  destruction  can  be  re- 
deemed if  it  is  not  recognized,  no  act 
of  human  destruction  can  be  memori- 
alized if  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  no  act 
of  human  destruction  can  be  prevent- 
ed in  the  future  if  it  is  not  remem- 
bered. That  is  why  to  say  "whats  done 
is  done"  is  wrong. 

We  recognize  April  24  as  the  Day  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  because  we 
must  remember  that  in  modern  times 
acts  of  barbarism  have  continued  un- 
checked. It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  in 
modern  times  many  such  acts  have 
taken  place.  However,  we  must  never 
become  cynical  or  lose  our  hope  that 
we  will  never  again  permit  such  atroc- 
ities. Today  we  will  give  encourage- 
ment to  Armenians  everywhere  to  con- 
tinue their  struggle  for  recognition 
and  justice.  Today  we  recall  the  re- 
sults of  evil  so  that  we  can  renew  our 
commitment  and  dedication  to  good. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  lesson  of  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
massacre. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his 
well-stated  remarks  on  a  tragic  event 
of  history.  He  has  always  been  a  very 
special  friend  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity. I  know-  that  the  gentleman 
has  worked  very  hard  in  their  behalf.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

TORRICELLI). 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask  that  any 
message  on  any  day  might  be  heard 
when  I  rose  in  this  Chamber,  I  would 
ask  that  the  events  being  alluded  to 
today,  and  that  our  words  today  be 
heard. 

We  have  a  special  message  on  this 
day.  April  24,  a  message  that  has  hope 
that  all  the  world  will  never  forget.  It 
is  no  coincidence  that  the  message 
comes  today  from  America,  because  it 
is  part  of  the  unique  contribution  of 
our  country  that  people  look  here  for 
a  memory  of  the  events  of  history: 
that  people  look  to  America  for  final 
justice. 

Armenian  genocide  victims  and  their 
plight  has  been  indelibly  written  in 
the  black  pages  of  human  history. 
Sadly,  their  plight,  their  history,  is 
not  alone.  Joining  them  in  this  centu- 
ry has  been  the  death  of  countless 
Jews,  Gypsies,  Indians,  and  now  Cam- 
bodians. Today  we  remember:  we  re- 
member all  victims.  We  remember  be- 


cause we  seek  justice  in  the  pages  of 
history;  justice  for  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible. But  we  also  live  in  the  hope 
that  a  world  that  remembers  has 
learned  something. 

So,  today,  as  in  all  days,  and,  as  on 
each  April  24  we  will  rise  in  this 
Chamber  so  that  the  world  will  know- 
that  Americans,  if  no  others,  have  not 
forgotten. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

n  1400 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  generous  comments,  and 
I  appreciate  his  support  of  a  day  that 
is  appreciated  by  so  many  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I  have 
joined  with  our  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  suffering  and  deaths 
of  Armenians  in  Turkey  over  65  years 
ago.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  once  again  look  at  the  fate  of  the 
Armenians  and  to  see  what  lesson  we 
can  learn  from  the  past. 

I  think  the  word  "lesson '"  is  all-im- 
portant here.  Mere  dwelling  on  an- 
cient wrongs  does  not  prepare  us  to 
avoid  such  evils  in  the  present  or  the 
future.  And  denials  that  such  evils 
ever  took  place  only  make  matters 
worse. 

Our  job  is  to  learn  from  the  evils  of 
the  past,  so  we  will  not  have  to  relive 
them,  as  the  philosopher  once  said.  In 
the  case  of  the  Armenians,  the  lesson 
is  clear:  The  protection  of  minority 
rights  isn't  just  a  procedure  under 
which  a  government  should  operate.  It 
is  an  absolute  and  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  civilized  people. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make.  It  concerns  the  allegation  that 
speaking  of  the  Armenian  massacres 
somehow  or  other  inflames  terrorists 
who,  today,  kill  Turks  in  the  name  of 
the  martyred  Armenian  dead. 

But  to  say  that  we  must  never  talk 
about  past  injustices  because  in  doing 
so  we  might  incite  terrorism  today  is 
to  miss  the  essential  point  of  special 
orders  such  as  this  one. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  know  how 
horrible  terrorism  is  that  we  keep  re- 
minding ourselves  and  the  world  about 
atrocities  that  happened  years  ago. 

To  suggest  that  we  remain  silent  be- 
cause somehow— it  is  never  clearly 
shown  how— our  w^ords  about  yester- 
day's terror  causes  terrorism  today  is 
rather  absurd.  Terrorism,  whether 
committed  in  the  name  of  a  state  or  a 
cause,  is  still  terrorism  and  deserves  to 
be  condemned. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  point  out 
this  Armenian  Day  of  Remembrance, 
and  I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me  for 
my  participation. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  re- 
marks. I  know  personally  that  he  has 
worked  very  hard,  very  industriously, 
on  the  part  of  Armenian  Americans  all 
over  the  land.  His  district  is  in  Illinois, 
but  he  has  a  national  constituency 
when  it  comes  to  the  Armenian  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  want  to  thank  him  very 
much  indeed  for  all  the  work  he  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  on  this  un- 
happy issue. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  .scheduling  this  special 
order.  I  think  the  great  significance  of 
calling  to  mind  the  atrocities  that 
were  perpetrated  against  the  Arme- 
nian people  is  so  that  people  will  not 
forget. 

It  is  a  fascinating  commentary  on 
human  nature,  but  as  great  events  in 
history  occur,  particularly  tragic 
events,  time  goes  on  and  people  forget 
and  new  generations  come  along  and 
they  cannot  comprehend  that  man 
could  be  so  inhumane  to  other  men. 
But  it  is  apparently  a  part  of  human 
nature  that  these  things  happen. 

I  think  if  we  are  to  be  governed  in 
the  future  by  judgments  based  on  our 
experiences  in  the  world,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  we  recall  some  of  these  very 
tragic  events,  because  history  has  a 
way  of  repeating  itself,  human  nature 
being  a  constant. 

The  holocaust,  the  genocide,  the 
atrocities  that  were  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenian  people  must 
never  be  forgotten.  Similarly,  the  hol- 
ocaust against  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  last  war  must  never  be  forgotten. 
But  these  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
history  and  they  are  events  that  ought 
to  condition  our  morality  and  our 
judgment  in  the  future. 

So  we  must  never  forget,  unpleasant 
as  it  is,  the  dimensions,  the  happening 
to  the  helpless  and  hapless  Armenians 
that  the  gentleman  is  so  thoughtfully 
bringing  to  our  attention  and  I  salute 
him  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  gentleman,  and  I  take  it. 
by  his  remarks,  that  the  gentleman 
agrees  that  it  also  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  U.S.  policy  toward  these 
events,  the  recognition  of  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  it  occurred  and  the  subse- 
quent events  with  which  the  United 
States  historically  has  had  such  inti- 
mate contact. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Exactly.  The  gentleman 
is  quite  correct. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  all 
the  work  the  gentleman  has  done.  He 
sits  on  one  of  the  very  important  com- 
mittees, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, that  has  before  it  one  resolution, 
and  the  gentleman  is  an  astute  stu- 
dent of  the  NATO  alliance  and  some 
of  the  other  regions  of  the  world,  and 
I  appreciate  his  standing  up  for  this 
very  unhappy  issue. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pashayan). 
for  requesting  this  special  order.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  do  so  today.  It 
is  very  important  for  our  Nation,  for 
my  constituency,  for  my  colleagues. 

I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. This  brutal  inhumane  atrocity, 
which  took  place  between  1915  and 
1918,  resulted  in  the  death  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenian  children,  women,  and 
men  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  near  total  annihilation  of  the 
world's  Armenian  people  is  a  tragedy 
we  must  continue  to  recognize  for 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  allow  the  world  to  forget  what 
happened  69  years  ago.  It  is  important 
that  each  year  we  in  Congress  come 
together  to  remember  this  tragic  event 
and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
constituents  and  our  Nation.  Only  by 
recalling  this  ruthless  disregard  for 
human  life  can  we  prevent  such  hei- 
nous actions  from  reoccurring.  Our 
Nation  must  continue  to  recognize  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  so  that  we  can 
prevent  this  type  of  atrocity  from  ever 
happening  again  to  any  people  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  to  join  me  in  mourning  this 
inhumane  tragedy  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  kind  words  and  say  that 
it  is  appreciated  very  much  by  the  Ar- 
menian-American community. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Pashayan. 
for  arranging  this  special  order  to  rec- 
ognize Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  Sixty- 
nine  years  ago  today,  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  began.  This  also 
marks  the  14th  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  this  tragic  event. 

Between  April  24,  1915.  and  the  end 
of  1918.  1.5  million  Armenians  were 
killed,  and  most  Armenian  citizens  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  cither 
driven  into  exile  or  hiding.  This  reign 


of  terror  resulted  in  an  entire  people 
being  forced  to  flee  their  ancestral 
homelands  of  3,000  years. 

Records  of  the  State  Department 
attest  to  the  terrible  loss  of  life  during 
this,  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  Armenian  genocide  should 
live  on  as  a  reminder  of  what  must  be 
avoided  at  all  cost:  mans  inhumanity 
to  man.  As  former  President  Carter 
stated  in  1978: 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  I.  as  President, 
ought  to  make  sure  that  this  (Armenian 
genocide)  is  never  forgotten. 

Toward  this  end.  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1980.  has  unani- 
mously resolved  to  include  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  in  its  museum  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

We  must  also  strive  to  put  a  positive 
light  on  this  day.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
enormous  contributions  of  the  Arme- 
nian Americans,  who  have  merged 
their  own  unique  culture  and  heritage 
with  ours,  and  who  have  played  such 
an  active  and  positive  public  role  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  wish  to  join  our 
colleagues  in  thanking  the  gentleman 
for  taking  out  this  special  order  to  eu- 
logize what  happened  to  the  Armeni- 
ans in  World  War  I,  the  atrocities  that 
occurred  because  of  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
and  to  also  point  out  that  these  good 
Armenians  who  had  to  flee  that  tyran- 
ny and  came  to  our  country  have  made 
up  a  great  .segment  of  fine,  loyal 
Americans  who  will  remain  adamant 
against  tyranny  anywhere  in  the  world 
because  of  the  memory,  if  nothing  else 
that  occurs,  because  of  the  memory  of 
those  atrocities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Communist  Empire, 
the  Soviet  Empire,  rules  by  the  same 
methods,  methods  of  tyranny,  murder, 
bloodshed,  and  genocide.  They  use  it 
as  a  policy  for  government  at  home 
and  they  use  it  as  a  foreign  policy 
measuring  stick  to  accomplish  hegem- 
ony or  attempt  to  establish  hegemony 
over  the  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  this  genocide  operation 
continues  today,  but  I  do  commend  my 
friend  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  the 
good  words  from  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  It 
is  appreciated  by  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  to  commemorate  April  24  as  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  This  annual  day 
of  sorrowful  remembrance  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  has  a 
twofold  purpose.  The  first  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  nearly  1.5 
million  Armenian  men.  women,  and 
children  who  were  victims  of  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  Empires  .systematic  ex- 
termination efforts.  Second,  our  recog- 
nition of  the  Armenian  genocide  as 
historical  fact  will  .serve  as  a  painful 
reminder  that  the  genocide  of  these 
innocent  people  and  other  victims  of 
mans  bigotry  and  hatred  of  his  fellow- 
man  must  never  be  forgotten. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  unbiased 
documentary  evidence  of  that  period 
during  World  War  I  when  the  Armeni- 
an people  were  methodically  uprooted 
from  their  homeland  of  3.000  years 
and  were  eliminated  through  massacre 
of  exile.  Beginning  in  1914.  all  able- 
bodied  Armenian  men.  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  called  into  military  service. 
Later,  these  Armenian  .soldiers  were 
segregated  into  separate  battalions 
and  disarmed.  Then,  they  were  either 
worked  to  death  or  ma.ssacred. 

Under  government  order,  whole  vil- 
lages were  massacred  outright  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1914  in  eastern  prov- 
inces. Women  and  children  were  ban- 
ished from  their  homes  and  marched 
acro.ss  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arme- 
nia to  the  Syrian  desert.  Some  were 
murdered,  others  left  to  starve,  or 
become  the  unprotected  victims  of 
bandits  and  killers  along  the  way. 

Only  the  very  strong  and  resourceful 
were  able  to  escape  to  other  nearby  re- 
gions: some  to  Russia,  others  to  Arab 
countries.  Europe,  and  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  Armenians  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  were  virtual- 
ly eliminated  from  their  ancestral 
homeland  a  result  of  a  carefully  exe- 
cuted government  plan  of  genocide. 
Many  of  those  who  returned  after  the 
war  were  again  subject  to  the  Turkish 
Government's  bloody  purge  of  their 
people. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  then-Ambassador  Mor- 
ganthau.  for  its  role  to  implement  im- 
mediate action  for  the  protection  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  Armenians 
in  an  attempt  to  end  this  carnage  and 
bloodshed.  American  assistance  was 
able  to  reach  many  survivors  to  pro- 
vide food  and  basic  necessities,  saving 
many  lives. 

To  this  day,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment categorically  denies  its  responsi- 
bility for  this  horrible  crime  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  which  compares  only  to 
Hitlers  program  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
unanimously  included  the  Armenian 
genocide    by    the    Ottoman    Turkish 


Empire  in  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 

History  cannot  be  denied.  As  Mem- 
bers of  this  hallowed  body  and  as  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world,  we  have  a  special 
obligation  to  recall  the  facts  of  histo- 
ry, to  remember  this  terrible  atrocity, 
.so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  to  di- 
minish the  suffering  and  anguish  en- 
dured by  the  Armenian  people  during 
those  painful  years. 

As  we  commemorate  April  24  as  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  let  each  of  us 
reflect  on  its  meaning  and  importance. 
Let  us  pledge  our  united  efforts  to 
combat  such  persecution  wherever  it 
occurs.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  support  to 
these  courageous  people  who  pre- 
served against  tremendous  odds  and 
sacrifice  to  maintain  their  very  lives, 
their  dignity,  and  unique  American 
heritage.  Let  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  the  value  of  human 
life  be  a  symbol  of  our  need  to  remem- 
ber the  tragic  lesson  of  the  Armenian 
Martyrs. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks,  and  I  thank  all 
the  gentlemen  for  their  work  on 
behalf  of  Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent in  recognizing  a  heinous  crime  of 
history. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  bringing  this  special  order  to  the 
floor  today,  for  giving  the  House  and. 
in  fact,  for  giving  this  Nation  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  one  of  the  most 
heinous  acts  that  has  occurred  in  this 
century,  and  that  is  the  genocide  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Armenians  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  April  24.  1984.  marks 
the  69th  anniversary  of  the  dark  night 
in  1915  when  intellectual,  religious, 
and  political  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
community  were  rounded  up  and  mur- 
dered by  the  Turkish  Government. 
After  this  terrifying  first  strike,  a  sin- 
ister plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenian  people  quickly  unfolded. 
For  the  next  8  years.  Armenians  were 
executed  and  exiled.  By  1923.  1.5  mil- 
lion were  dead;  500.000  more  were 
forced  on  long  marches  to  distant 
lands.  The  entire  Armenian  nation  was 
banished  from  its  ancestral  home- 
lands. 

But  only  20  years  after  the  fact,  the 
century's  first  genocide  was  the  "for- 
gotten genocide.  "  As  Hitler  paused  on 
the  edge  of  his  own  reign  of  terror,  he 
asked.  'Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" And  no  one  had.  A  world  blind 
to  the  lessons  of  history  saw  them  re- 
peated on  an  even  larger  scale. 

Never  before  has  a  loud  and  clear 
condemnation  of  this  historical  atroci- 


ty been  more  needed.  The  Turkish 
Government  loudly  denies  that  a 
genocide  ever  took  place,  hoping  the 
world  will  forget.  And  with  their  lies, 
they  are  attempting  a  new  genocide— 
the  deliberate  and  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  Armenian  history. 

This  distortion  of  history  is  as  awful 
a  crime  as  the  original  murders.  The 
historical  record  of  the  1915  events  is 
not  ambiguous.  It  is  as  clear  and  lurid 
a  picture  of  mans  inhumanity  to  man 
as  you  will  ever  see. 

And  if  the  State  Department  does 
not  want  to  believe  me.  they  can  take 
a  look  at  their  own  historical  archives, 
where  they  will  find  telegrams  from 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Henry 
Morgenthau: 

The  whole  history  of  the  world  contains 
no  .such  episode  as  this.  "  he  .said.  "When  the 
Turkish  authorities  gave  the  orders  for 
these  deportations  they  were  merely  giving 
the  death  warrant  to  a  whole  race;  ihey  un- 
derstood this  well  .  .  .  and  they  made  no 
particular  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact." 

Nor  was  Morgenthau  alone  in  his 
judgment.  All  of  the  American  people 
share  a  proud  record  of  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  victims  of  the  geno- 
cide. And  their  compassion  was  backed 
by  action:  Congress  chartered  the 
Near  East  Relief  Organization,  which 
contributed  $115  million  to  the  survi- 
vors of  the  tragedy:  132,000  Armenian 
orphans  became  foster  children  to 
American  parents;  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Turkish  atrocities. 

Since  then.  American  statesmen 
have  consistently  condemned  the 
genocide.  The  "allegations"  that  the 
State  Department  is  so  unwilling  to 
endorse  come  from  no  lesser  authority 
than  the  last  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States— Mr.  Carter  and  Mr. 
Reagan— who  both  have  publicly 
mourned  the  events  of  1915. 

This  special  order  carries  on  that  en- 
lightened and  compa,ssionate  tradition. 
It  tells  the  Armenian  survivors,  the 
American  people,  and  the  world  that 
we  remember  the  tragedy— and  that 
we  will  never  let  short-term  political 
considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
basic  belief  that  all  people  have  the 
right  to  live  in  freedom  and  die  with 
dignity. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

D  1410 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan)  for  his  kind  words,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  appreciated  by 
many  people. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Truman  was 
very  fond  of  saying  that  "the  only 
things  we  don't   know  is  the  history 
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that  we  have  forgotten."  The  purpose 
of  this  commemoration  today  is  to 
help  the  world  not  forget. 

This  is  the  69th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  greatest  testimonies  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man— a  million  Armeni- 
an men.  women,  and  children  subject- 
ed, repressed,  and  brutally  murdered 
by  an  empire  that  clearly  was  strug- 
gling to  hold  on  to  that  which  it  was 
ultimately  going  to  be  incapable  of 
saving.  Failing  to  remember  what  oc- 
curred 69  years  ago  commits  us  to 
relive  those  deeds  in  history  again.  To 
allow  this  tragedy,  which  presages  the 
Holocaust  of  Europe  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  or 
any  one  of  countless  other  vile  deeds 
done  by  a  government,  a  government 
that  does  not  in  any  way  claim  to 
speak  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  our 
people,  to  go  unnoticed  condemns  us 
and  our  children  to  relive  those  deeds. 

We  need  these  kinds  of  memorial 
moments,  and  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  letting 
us  tell  the  world  that  we  do  care,  that 
we  have  not  forgotten,  and  that  we  are 
committed  and  dedicated  to  not  allow- 
ing it  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  and  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  1,500,000  Armenian  men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  brutally  massa- 
cred by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire. 

From  1915  to  1923  three-fourths  of 
the  Armenian  nation  became  victims 
of  this  tragic  massacre,  their  only 
crime  being  their  nationality  and 
faith.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  unfortunate  genocide  pro- 
mulgated the  Holocaust  of  World  War 
II.  This  tragic  event  serves  to  remind 
mankind  that  these  genocides  are  his- 
torical realities  which  can  never  and 
should  never  be  blocked  from  the  con- 
science of  all  mankind. 

On  this  day  we  mark  the  14th  con- 
gressional recognition  of  Armenian 
Martyr's  Day  and  the  69th  anniversa- 
ry of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  This 
is  a  difficult  day  for  Armenians 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  com- 
memorating the  senseless  destruction 
of  their  people. 

The  United  States  played  a  signfi- 
cant  role  in  attempting  to  prevent  this 
violent  tragedy  and  in  assisting  those 
who  survived.  The  U.S.  Memorial 
Council  has  unanimously  resolved  to 
include  the  Armenian  genocide  in  its 
museum  and  educational  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pau.se  for  a 
moment  of  silence  to  remember  and 
understand  what  happened  to  the 
Americans  so  that  similar  crimes 
against  humanity  can  be  prevented. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  kind  words, 
and  I  appreciate  his  coming  here  to 
participate  in  this  special  order.  I 
know  that  many  of  our  colleagues  are 
not  in  Washington  today,  this  being  a 
very  light  workweek,  but  those  who 
are  here  I  appreciate. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pashayan)  for  yielding 
to  me.  and  I  want  to  salute  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  special  order  to 
us.  I  also  would  like  to  be  associated 
with  his  remarks. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated also  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
I  think  it  is  altogether  appropriate 
that  we  have  this  special  order,  not 
only  in  remembrance  of  the  better 
than  1  million  American  men,  women, 
and  children  who  lost  their  lives  but 
for  their  descendents  who  cherish 
their  heritage.  Again  I  .salute  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  appropri- 
ately, on  April  24.  bringing  this  special 
order  to  us. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Martin)  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  performing  a 
sacred  and  important  task.  I  ri.se  today 
to  acknowledge  and  remember  the 
tragic  genocide  that  was  conceived  and 
implemented  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment from  1915  to  1923.  resulting  in 
the  e.xtermination  of  l'-^  million  Arme- 
nian men.  women,  and  children,  the 
deportation  of  an  additional  500.000 
survivors,  and  the  elimination  of  a 
2,500-year  Armenian  presence  in  its 
historic  homeland. 

To  this  very  day.  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  deny  its  ac- 
tions of  destruction  against  the  Arme- 
nians. Moreover.  Turkey  has  ex- 
pressed its  discontent  with  the  United 
States,  which  has  condemned  the 
Turkish  Government  for  its  actions. 
Despite  the  persistent  denials  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  the  fact  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  was  confirmed  in 
Senate  Resolution  359.  dated  May  13. 
1920.  which  stated  in  part,  "the  testi- 
mony adduced  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions have  clearly  established  the 
truth  of  the  reported  massacres  and 
other  atrocities  from  which  the  Arme- 
nian people  suffered."  There  is  also 
substantial  evidence  in  the  National 
Archives  documenting  this  tragic 
event. 

As  distressing  as  the  genocide  itself, 
are  the  repeated  attempts  to  deny  its 
occurrence.  No  matter  how  tragic  an 
event,  be  it  the  Armenian  genocide  or 
the  Jewish  Holocaust,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  events  leading  up  to.  during, 
and  following  this  disaster  perpetrated 
by  man  be  kept  fresh  in  our  minds. 


Purging  our  minds  of  the  evil  actions 
that  members  of  the  human  race  have 
committed  can  only  result  in  the  repe- 
tition of  them.  When  Hitler  was  about 
to  begin  the  Holocaust  and  a  member 
of  his  staff  asked  him  what  the  world 
would  think.  Hitler  is  reported  to  have 
replied,  'who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans? "  It  is  in  this  light  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  am  pleased  that  the 
Council  has  unanimously  resolved  to 
include  the  Armenian  genocide  in  the 
Holocaust  Museum  Memorial.  We  do 
remember  the  Armenians,  and  are  de- 
termined that  such  genocide  shall  not 
again  occur. 

To  quote  the  Armenian  Genocide 
Commemorative  Fund,  remembering 
the  Armenian  genocide  would  be— 
...  an  affirmation  that  those  who  perished 
did  not  die  in  vain,  but  will  be  remembered 
to  prevent  other  human  beings  from  suffer- 
ing the  .same  fate  ...  an  affirmation  that 
those  who  survived  an  inhuman  ordeal  .shall 
be  honored  for  their  courage  ...  an  affir- 
mation that,  in  this  nation  founded  on  the 
ideals  of  personal  and  religious  freedom,  the 
results  of  the  abrogation  of  those  precious 
liberties  must  be  studied  and  made  a  part  of 
human  understanding, 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  not  only  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  for  his  remarks  but  also  to 
thank  him  for  the  many  hours  of  work 
on  the  Holocaust  Council  that  I  know 
he  has  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  Armeni- 
an genocides  recognition.  I  under- 
stand that  certain  governments— not 
the  U.S.  Government,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  genocide  as 
an  historical  fact— but  certain  govern- 
ments have  pressured  and  exerted 
pressure  on  the  Holocaust  Council; 
namely,  the  Government  of  Turkey,  to 
remove  the  Armenian  genocide  as  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial. I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  resisted  that  at- 
tempt and  has  stood  up  in  favor  of  the 
Armenian  genocides  being  included. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  again,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words.  The  gentleman  does  accurately 
state  the  situation,  that  certain  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  us.  but 
the  history  of  the  event  is  very  clear, 
and  it  has.  as  I  documented  in  my 
statement  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  been  determined  contempora- 
neously by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  in  fact  that  genocide  did 
occur  which  in  fact  we  are  discussing 
today.  I  think  the  record  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  again  that  I 
appreciate  the  courage  of  the  gentle- 
man in  standing  up  to  a  particular  for- 
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eign  government  that  has  attempted 
to  have  the  Armenian  genocide  re- 
moved. I  know  it  takes  courage  to 
stand  up  to  pre.ssure  like  that,  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

D  1420 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues via  this  special  order. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Californians, 
but  not  of  Armenian  descent,  have  cer- 
tainly been  impacted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Armenian  community  in 
that  in  most  ca.ses  we  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  Armenian  community 
of  California  and  we  have  learned 
from  those  members  of  that  communi- 
ty the  very  close  experience  they  have 
had,  that  virtually  every  person  you 
talk  to  of  Armenian  extraction  has 
had  a  relative  not  more  than  a  genera- 
tion from  the  present  who  was  affect- 
ed by  the  genocide  in  a  very  real  way. 

Sometimes  it  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  genocide  that  took  place,  yet  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  deny,  just 
based  on  the  eye  witness  accounts  and 
the  experiences  that  are  still  so  very 
real  in  the  members  of  the  Armenian 
community. 

I  think  those  of  us  in  California  are 
particularly  affected,  since  we  have 
seen  members  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity succeed  in  such  high  positions 
of  authority;  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Los  Angeles  County,  many 
judges,  many  people  throughout  our 
community  and  the  professional  and 
business  world  who  are  direct  descend- 
ents of  those  who  suffered  just  a  bit 
over  a  half  century  ago. 

Just  to  try  to  change  history  for 
whatever  purpose  now  is  inappropri- 
ate. We  can  only  learn  from  history  if 
we  have  a  true  recitation  of  what  the 
historical  facts  are.  It  serves  no  pur- 
pose whatsoever  for  us  to  gloss  over  it 
any  more  than  it  does  for  us  to  dwell 
on  something  unnecessarily. 

This  is  an  episode  that  occurred.  It  is 
a  fact  which  we  must  recognize.  Hope- 
fully, it  is  one  we  can  learn  from,  but  I 
think  we  deny  it  only  at  our  peril  or 
we  deny  it  in  a  sense  as  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  those  of  Armenian  extraction 
who  serve  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  in  any  number  of  capac- 
ities. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  again  bringing  it  to  our  at- 
tention here  on  the  House  floor  and 
making  it  absolutely  clear  what  the 
historical  record  is  and  what  the  offi- 
cial position  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  for  many  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  colleague 
from  California,  my  classmate  of  1979. 
I  know  the  gentleman  to  be  a  good 
friend  of  the  Armenian  community.  I 
appreciate  his  kind  words  and  his 
taking  a  moment  to  spend  some  time 
on  the  floor  today. 

D  1430 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  this 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  brutal 
events  in  this  century.  On  April  24. 
1915,  the  Ottoman  Empire  began  its 
ruthless  campaign  to  exterminate  the 
Armenian  population.  By  1923.  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenian  people  had  lost  their 
lives  and  another  500.000  had  been 
exiled  from  their  ancestral  homeland. 

This  act  of  wholesale  annihilation 
set  the  stage  for  Hitler's  attempted  ex- 
termination of  the  Jewish  people.  He 
justifies  his  plan  to  doubting  cocon- 
spirators with  the  reasoning  that  no 
one  remembered  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide that  had  taken  place  only  15 
years  earlier. 

We  cannot  let  this  dark  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  world  be  forgotten 
ever  again.  We  must  remember  this 
tragedy  in  order  to  learn  from  it.  It 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  evil  that  exists. 

The  strong  and  spirited  race  of  Ar- 
menians was  not  wiped  out,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  we  rejoice  in  their  survival.  On 
this  day  of  remembrance,  we  should 
put  all  of  our  energy  toward  a  celebra- 
tion of  life  and  toward  a  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  the  prevention  of  such 
horrendous  acts.  This  is  a  day  to  re- 
member that  we,  as  people,  can  learn 
from  tragedy  and  must  work  together 
to  eliminate  racial  and  religious  hatred 
from  our  lives  and  from  the  world. • 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  today's 
special  order  in  reflection  of  the  trage- 
dy and  contemporary  relevance  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  remembering  the  sacrifice 
of  1.5  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  submit,  for  my  colleagues  con- 
sideration, a  short  article  written  by  a 
constitutent  of  mine,  entitled  "Arme- 
nians Remember."  Gary  Khachian, 
from  Fairfield.  Conn.,  remembers  for 
himself  and  his  family  the  tragedy  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  I  believe  Gary 
sets  the  record  straight. 

I  commend  the  following  essay: 
Armenians  Remember 
(By  Gary  Khachian) 

Holocaust.  To  mo.st  the  word  evokes 
images  of  Hitler,  swastikas,  and  concentra- 
tion camps.  To  the  small  Armenian  commu- 
nity at  Brown,  it  also  signifies  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  1.5  million  Armenians  at  the 
hands  of  their  Turkish  oppressors  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  The  Turks 
systematic  methods  of  extermination  pro- 
vided models  for  the  Nazis  some  thirty  years 
later. 


I  am  a  third-generation  Armenian-Ameri- 
can from  Fairfield.  Connecticut.  What  does 
the  faraway  land  of  Armenia,  now  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  mean  to  me?  Outwardly, 
it  allows  me  to  enjoy  the  rich  cultural  t>ene- 
fits  of  Armenian  food,  music,  an.  and  reli- 
gion. 

On  a  deeper  level,  however,  it  compels  me 
to  remember  sad  stories.  It  reminds  me  that 
my  great-grandfather— after  whom  I  was 
named— was  taken  to  prison  by  Turkish  sol- 
diers. He  was  later  killed  for  the  sole  reason 
of  being  a  college  professor.  It  reminds  me 
that  my  grandmother  survived  only  by 
hiding  fearfully  in  stables  from  the  gen- 
darmes in  charge  of  deportation  and  by 
walking  through  the  deserts  of  Syria  with- 
out food  or  water,  until  she  reached  safety 
in  Cyprus.  My  family  is  no  exception.  The 
story  remains  the  same  no  matter  which  of 
your  Armenian  friends  recounts  it.  The 
Genocide  lies  at  the  heart  of  Armenians' 
lives.  It  provides  the  common  bond  which 
holds  us  together  across  six  different  conti- 
nents. 

Armenian  terrorists  groups  have  captured 
headlines  for  their  bombings  and  killings  of 
Turkish  diplomats.  Unfortunately.  Armeni- 
an terrorists,  numbering  less  than  1.000  of  a 
total  Armenian  population  of  6.5  million, 
have  obfuscated  the  real  Lssues  of  past  in- 
justices and  reparation  by  using  unaccept- 
able means.  Most  Armenians  do  not  con- 
done terrorism.  Nor.  however,  can  they  con- 
done the  appalling  events  of  1915.  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  caused  this  new  wave  of 
violence.  After  the  smoke  of  terrorist  events 
is  cleared,  the  facts  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide remain. 

By  1923.  the  Turkish  government  had  ex- 
terminated approximately  three-quarters  of 
the  Armenian  population  living  in  Turkey 
and  Armenia.  Ever  since  the  Ottoman  Turks 
occupied  historical  Armenian  territory, 
there  had  been  religious  differences  be- 
tween the  peoples.  During  World  War  I.  the 
Moslem  Turks  found  a  way  to  settle  the 
Christian  'Armenian  question"  once  and  for 
all,  by  claiming  that  Armenians  sided  disloy- 
ally with  the  Russians.  The  first  victims 
were  soldiers,  able-bodied  men.  and  intellec- 
tuals. The  remaining  women,  children  and 
elders  were  forceably  marched  to  the  Syrian 
deserts.  Those  who  did  not  die  along  the 
way  from  starvation  or  dehydration  were 
often  killed  once  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Of  the  small  number  of  survivors, 
many  left  their  homeland  forever,  settling 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the  oldest 
known  civilizations.  Armenia  lost  its  inde- 
pendence in  1920  and  is  now  under  Soviet 
domination. 

It  is  not  only  the  United  Stales  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  at  the  time,  Henry  Mor- 
ganthau.  Sr..  who  recognized  these  atroc- 
ities. The  entire  world  has.  Yet.  the  Turkish 
governments  continue  to  deny  the  guilt  of 
their  forefathers.  First-generation  Armeni- 
ans of  the  diaspora,  weak  and  disorganized, 
were  able  to  do  little  to  combat  the  official 
Turkish  version  of  what  happened.  Armeni- 
ans today  seek  to  restore  a  more  accurate 
historical  perspective.  Many  people  know 
nothing  of  the  events  surrounding  the 
Genocide.  Many  know  not  even  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Although  we  stand  three  generations  re- 
moved from  the  massacre,  we  still  feel  its 
presence  and  would  like  to  share  our  experi- 
ence. In  order  that  human  civilization  recog- 
nize and  avert  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future,  the  truth  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
must  be  known.* 
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•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24.  1984.  marks  the  69th  anniversary 
of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  a  cam- 
paign of  genocide  against  the  Armeni- 
an people. 

In  the  mass  destruction  which 
ensued  between  1915  and  1923  over  1.5 
million  Armenians  were  massacred  in 
their  own  homeland.  Whole  village 
were  wiped  out.  thousands  of  individ- 
uals were  deported,  and  countless 
others  fled  into  the  desert,  where 
many  perished  from  exposure  or  dis- 
ease. Their  property  was  sequestered, 
and  many  centuries  of  culture  de- 
stroyed. 

We  commemorate  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  part  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
survivors  and  to  the  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  in  part  to  reinforce  our  own 
determination  to  insure  such  deeds 
will  not  be  repeated.  We  in  this  body 
must  continue  to  speak  out  on  atroc- 
ities that  happened  in  the  past  and 
keep  a  vigil  for  those  that  may  happen 
in  the  future.  Without  a  firm  eye  on 
history,  man  can  only  repeat  his  mis- 
takes.* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  the  68th  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  let  us  not  use 
semantics  to  confuse  the  issue— there 
was  a  premeditated  attempt  at  exter- 
minating the  Armenian  people— if 
that,  by  definition,  is  not  genocide, 
than  what  is? 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  here  today  and  use  the  time  of 
this  assembly  to  discuss  the  accuracy 
of  the  historical  record.  That  there 
was  a  genocide  has  been  documented 
by  more  historians,  more  archives,  and 
engraved  indelibly  upon  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  more  survivors  than  there 
is  time  to  document  before  this  House 
today.  What  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  for  is  noting  that  what  oc- 
curred in  this  body  2  weeks  ago  re- 
garding the  passage  of  a  simple  com- 
memorative resolution  is  a  startling 
disregard  for  the  historical  record. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247  was  to 
commemorate  a  Day  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man.  especially  noting  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  people 
during  1915-20,  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Although  there  were  objections 
on  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  most  dis- 
turbing was  the  claim  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  undocumented  and  inaccu- 
rate. 

Now  the  passage  of  a  commemora- 
tive re.solution  is  a  small  thing,  but  ig- 
noring the  truth  is  not. 

Richard  Cohen,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post  wrote,  "to  control 
the  present  and  shape  the  future,  you 
have  to  first  alter  the  past— take  pos- 
session of  it  and  rob  it  of  its  lessons." 
It  is  a  point  worth  pondering,  and  one 
totalitarian  governments  understand 
well.  After  the  confusion  over  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  247,  I 


am  beginning  to  fear  not  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  this,  but  rather  that  per- 
haps we  are  beginning  to  understand 
it  too  well.« 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  again  this  year  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  who  are  participating  today 
in  the  special  order  in  remembrance  of 
the  Armenian  genocide. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  horrible  brutalities  com- 
mitted against  the  Armenian  people  in 
Turkey  from  1915  to  1923.  Over  l'.- 
million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  methodically  persecuted 
and  massacred  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  virtually  destroying  the  Arme- 
nian community  which  had  thrived  for 
over  3,000  years.  Despite  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  these  crimes,  the  facts 
about  the  genocide  are  not  well  known 
to  the  American  public. 

The  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-23  is 
a  well  docmented.  if  not  well-known, 
fact.  During  those  years,  many  news- 
paper and  periodical  articles  recounted 
the  abhorrent  truth  about  what  was 
taking  place.  In  1918.  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Sr.,  wrote  of  the  massacre: 

I  have  by  no  means  told  the  mo.st  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  in  an  American  publication.  What- 
ever crimes  the  most  debased  imagination 
can  conceive,  became  the  daily  misfortunes 
of  this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  race  con- 
tains no  such  horrible  epi.sode  as  this.  The 
great  ma-ssacres  and  persecutions  of  the 
past  seem  almost  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian 
race  in  1915. 

The  shocking  events  of  those  years 
must  be  remembered,  not  solely  be- 
cause I'/j  million  Armenians  were 
ruthlessly  murdered,  but  to  insure 
that  we  guard  against  atrocities  as 
these  from  ever  happening  again. 

Along  with  almost  70  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  cosponsorea  House 
Resolution  171.  a  resolution  affirming 
and  embracing  the  historical  events  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  This  resolu- 
tion takes  on  even  greater  significance 
in  light  of  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
apparent  unwillingness  to  acknowl- 
edge the  widely  accepted  facts  con- 
cerning this  horrible  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  humanity.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  State  Department  to  recognize 
long-acknowledged  historical  facts, 
make  the  nece.ssary  retractions,  and 
publish  an  account  that  is  more  con- 
sistent with  documented  facts. 

As  you  remember,  just  13  days  ago 
on  April  11,  House  Joint  Resolution 
247  was  offered  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  rule.  This  resolution  would 
have  marked  today.  April  24.  1984,  as 

"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man,"  a  day  to 
commemorate  all  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide,   but    in    particular,    those    slain 


during  the  Armenian  genocide.  One 
lone  objector  that  day  forced  the  reso- 
lution to  be  tabled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
House  Resolution  171  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress acknowledges  and  embraces  the 
historical  record  chronicling  the 
slaughter  and  attempted  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people. 

Now  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber not  only  that  1  'a  million  Armeni- 
ans were  massacred,  but  that  we  must 
always  be  prepared  to  counter  the 
forces  that  would  permit  such  atroc- 
ities ever  to  occur  again. # 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  join  today  to  remember  a  dark 
period  in  world  history  when  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenian  people  were  murdered 
between  1915  and  1923  by  the  Otto- 
man government. 

In  recognizing  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  we  recall  this  attempted  genocide 
of  a  race  of  people  and  reaffirm  our 
determination  to  prevent  future  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  an  entire  sect  of 
our  world's  population.  As  a  result  of 
the  Armenian  genocide,  the  popula- 
tion of  Armenians  living  in  the  nation 
known  today  as  Turkey  has  been  re- 
duced from  2.5  million  yearly  in  this 
century  to  just  100,000.  Many  Armeni- 
ans who  survived  the  genocide  made 
their  way  to  the  United  States,  and 
these  survivors  and  their  families  have 
made  important  contributions  over  the 
years  to  our  Nation  and  our  culture. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  our 
Nation  must  strive  to  promote  peace 
and  the  respect  for  human  rights. 
That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  two 
House  resolutions.  House  Resolution 
171  and  House  Joint  Resolution  247. 
which  reaffirm  our  Nation's  documen- 
tation of  the  genocide  of  the  Armeni- 
an people  and  establishes  a  National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man.  Recalling  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  is  essential  to  insure 
that  our  Nation  does  not  permit  simi- 
lar acts  from  occurring  in  the  future.# 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
start  of  the  first  planned  genocide  of 
the  20th  century.  On  April  24.  1915. 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  Armenian  community  in 
Turkey  were  arrested  and  sent  into  an 
exile  that  many  would  not  survive. 
Once  the  leaders  were  removed,  a  sys- 
tematic program  for  uprooting  and  de- 
porting nearly  all  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  was  begun.  That  program 
would  result  in  the  deaths  of  more 
than  1  million  people  and  the  virtual 
obliteration  of  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion in  Turkey.  Today  we  acknowledge 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  these  men. 
women,  and  children  who  died  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  they  were 
Armenians. 


The  Armenian  tragedy  would  have 
been  an  unspeakable  horror  even  if  it 
had  been  the  only  such  act  to  blacken 
the  history  of  the  world  in  this  centu- 
ry. As  we  are  painfully  aware,  howev- 
er, it  was  merely  a  foretaste  of  similar 
acts  which  would  occur  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union.  Uganda,  and 
Cambodia.  The  silence  with  which  the 
community  of  nations  greeted  the  dec- 
imation of  the  Armenian  people  may 
have  emboldened  those  who  would 
later  perpetrate  similar  acts.  It  cer- 
tainly had  an  effect  on  Adolf  Hitler 
who,  while  planning  the  extermina- 
tion of  millions  of  Jews  was  asked  how 
the  world  would  respond  to  a  program 
of  mass  murder.  In  reply  Hitler  said, 
"Who  remembers  the  Armenians?" 

Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  gives  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
chance  to  show  that  our  country  re- 
members the  Armenians.  We  remem- 
ber the  manner  in  which  they  became 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
and  we  remember  that  no  Turkish 
Government  since  1915  has  acknowl- 
edged the  role  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Government  in  the 
terrible  events  of  69  years  ago.  The 
world's  best  defense  against  future 
acts  of  genocide  lies  in  actively  de- 
nouncing those  which  have  already  oc- 
curred, and  in  fully  understanding  the 
events  which  surrounded  them.  Refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  occurrence  of 
activities  such  as  the  ones  which  took 
place  in  Armenia,  especially  when 
they  are  well  chronicled,  compounds 
the  original  tragedy  and  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  The  first  step  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  issues  which 
divide  Armenians  and  Turks  will  only 
be  taken  when  the  Government  of 
Turkey  acknowledges  this  unhappy 
chapter  in  the  hi.story  of  its  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
activities  begun  in  1915  was  to  destroy 
the  Armenian  race,  failure  has  been 
the  result.  The  Armenians  have  sur- 
vived their  holocaust  and  have,  by 
their  unwavering  courage  and  determi- 
nation, preserved  their  race.  Today 
they  contribute  to  the  societies  of 
many  lands,  including  our  own.  My 
home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
benefited  from  the  industry  and  loyal- 
ty of  a  large  and  active  Armenian  pop- 
ulation. As  members  of  that  communi- 
ty gather  in  their  churches  to  reflect 
on  the  events  which  drove  them  from 
their  homeland,  let  us  acknowledge 
our  admiration  for  their  strength  in 
the  face  of  adversity  and  our  gratitude 
for  their  many  contributions  to  the 
United  States.  Above  all,  let  each  of 
us,  Armenian  and  non-Armenian  alike, 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  struggle 
against  racial  and  religious  oppression 
and  the  silence  of  indifference  in 
which  they  thrive.# 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  69th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Martyrs'   Day.   I   would   like   to  com- 


memorate,   with   my   colleagues,    the 
tragic  loss  of  lives. 

The  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people  began  in  1894  and  continued 
through  until  1923.  Under  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  Armenians  were 
viewed  as  a  threat  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment because  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural differences.  And  so.  these  people 
were  systematically  and  deliberately 
exterminated;  a  fact  many  wish  to  dis- 
claim. 

We  cannot  let  this  historical  atrocity 
be  denied  or  forgotten.  If  we  allow  the 
memory  to  fade,  we  are  inviting  a  re- 
currence of  the  deed.  By  establishing 
April  24  as  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day. 
the  United  States  is  not  only  express- 
ing its  abhorrence  of  such  a  vile  act, 
but  we  are  commemorating  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  Armenian  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  leaders  who  were 
arrested,  murdered,  or  exiled  on  April 
24,  1915. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  today,  in  expressing  my  regard 
for  the  courage  of  a  people  who  were 
so  violently  attacked.  By  recognizing 
the  Armenian  martyrs,  we  can  illus- 
trate our  activism  in  preserving 
human  rights,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
future  massacres  such  as  this.  Our  aim 
is  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide,  and  hence,  disallow 
a  recurrence— we  owe  this  to  the  Ar- 
menian men  and  women  who  were 
denied  their  right  to  life.# 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  to  participate  in 
the  observance  of  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pasha  van) 
for  his  initiative  in  raising  the  public 
awareness  of  a  most  bleak  and  horren- 
dous chapter  in  20th-century  history. 

As  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  it  was 
on  this  day  in  1915  that  the  systematic 
massacre  against  the  Armenian  people 
began.  Although  discrimination  and 
persecution  against  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation of  the  Ottoman  Empire  exist- 
ed for  decades,  April  24,  1915.  marks 
the  date  that  events  took  on  a  more 
gruesome  and  expanded  dimension. 
Without  depicting  the  horrors  of  that 
period,  it  is  paramount  that  all  of  us 
here  today,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, take  a  moment  to  ponder  what 
happened  to  the  Armenians.  Perhaps 
if  the  Armenian  episode  had  not  reced- 
ed from  public  consciousness,  the 
atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany  could  have 
been  prevented  or  mitigated. 

It  is  truly  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
state  of  human  affairs  that  such  peri- 
ods in  our  history  exist.  We  owe  it  to 
every  victim  of  genocide  to  remember 
the  abominations  of  the  past,  to  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  suffering  involved,  to  educate 
our  children  about  genocide,  and  to 
act  with  vigor  and  vigilance  in  deter- 
ring other  governments  from  engaging 
in  such  nefarious  policies. 


Indifference  to  genocide  will  con- 
demn us  as  accomplices  to  these 
odious  acts.  Fortunately,  this  Cham- 
ber has  established  a  mechanism— the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  which  I 
chair— to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  address- 
ing human  rights  abuses  such  as  geno- 
cide. The  subcommittee  will  continue 
to  pursue  this  mission  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility. 

I  fervently  hope  that  on  every  April 
24  we  will  continue  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  suffering  experienced 
by  millions  of  Armenians  earlier  in 
this  century.  May  we  continue  to  pay 
tribute  and  recognition  to  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day.  and  may  this  day  have 
special  significance  to  all  who  share 
the  common  desire  of  eradicating 
genocide  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
forever. • 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  April  24,  we  look  back 
and  reflect  on  an  event  that  is  so 
shocking  that  it  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend. The  policy  of  deliberate  geno- 
cide inflicted  on  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire  between 
1915  and  1917  shocked  those  who 
knew  about  it  at  the  time.  With  the" 
end  of  the  Great  War,  when  the  facts 
of  the  genocide  became  fully  known, 
the  rest  of  the  world  shared  the  horri- 
ble prospect  of  the  attempted  elimina- 
tion of  an  entire  people.  Over 
1.500,000  people  died  in  Armenia 
during  the  war.  victims  of  racial 
hatred. 

Given  all  that  has  come  after  this 
terrible  opening  chapter  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  in  the  20th  century, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  today  we  find 
people  who  are  eager  to  dispute  the 
event  or  who  are  willing  to  brush  the 
whole  thing  under  the  rug  because  it 
will  muck  things  up. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  genocide  does  tend 
to  muck  things  up.  Genocide  does  tend 
to  make  it  difficult  to  carry  on  normal 
relations  with  those  responsible  for  it. 
But  surely  that  is  no  reason  to  ignore 
the  basic  fact  that  1,500.000  suffered  a 
brutal  death.  Nor  is  it  any  reason  to 
deny  them  a  modicum  of  respect.  Let 
us  take  this  time  to  reflect  on  what 
this  incident  tells  us  about  ourselves, 
about  our  blind  passions,  about  our 
fears  and  about  our  willingness  to  look 
the  other  way  when  people  are  being 
killed  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  speak  a  different  language,  pro- 
fess a  different  religion  or  have  skin  a 
different  color.  Too  often,  we.  as 
human  beings,  have  found  it  conven- 
ient to  ignore  the  darker  side  of  our 
nature.  We  can  do  so  no  longer,  for  we 
all  suffer  a  great  loss  when  we  do  so. 
Let  us  contemplate  the  frightful  expe- 
rience of  the  Armenian  people.  Let  us 
look  to  the  future  and  pledge  that 
never  again  will  such  an  episode 
occur.# 
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•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  24.  marks  what  we  choose  to  call 
the  69th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  brutal  and  least  recognized 
crimes  in  human  history,  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.  But  the  magnitude  of 
this  atrocity  cannot  he  contained  by 
one  day  alone.  For  over  6  years,  begin- 
ning in  1915.  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Government  carried  out  policies  that 
lead  to  the  deaths  of  more  than  1.5 
million  Armenians  and  the  dislocation 
of  countless  others.  Yet  today,  69 
years  after  eyewitness  accounts  de- 
scribed the  terrible  events,  the  current 
Turkish  Government  refuses  to  even 
acknowledge  what  that  previous  gov- 
ernment did. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
we  do  not  let  this  tragedy  be  forgotten 
with  the  passage  of  time.  This  act  of 
inhumanity,  based  on  religious  and  na- 
tionalistic grounds,  was  as  terrible  as 
any  manmade  catastrophe  to  that 
time  yet  only  two  decades  later  Hitler 
could  ask  Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians?"' Perhaps  if  the  world  had  paid 
more  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacre  later  tragedies  could 
have  been  averted.  But  there  is  still 
time  to  learn  the  le.sson  of  Armenia 
and  apply  it  to  the  future.  Holocausts 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

But  more  important  than  what  we 
say  here  today  is  the  pressure  that  we 
must  continue  to  apply  to  the  current 
Turkish  Government,  a  government 
which,  by  its  denial  of  the  events  of 
1915-23.  brings  further  shame  to  the 
people  of  that  nation.  A  crime  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  covered 
up.  Only  by  open  and  unanimous  rec- 
ognition of  such  an  atrocity  can  its 
like  be  prevented  from  ever  occurring 
again. • 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
171,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pashayan,  and 
am  glad  to  join  him  in  this  special 
order  to  remember  and  reflect  upon 
the  Armenian  genocide.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  am  unhappy  that  it  has 
become  necessary  for  Congress  to 
resort  to  this  legislation.  After  all,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  only  arose  2 
years  ago  when  the  State  Department 
issued  an  ambiguous  note.  It  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  recognized  that  the  Armenian 
genocide  had  taken  place.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  America's  recognition  and 
condemnation  of  that  massacre.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  on  its  own  initiative 
act  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  President  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  recognized  this 
massacre,  and  the  American  people 
have  been  unified  in  condemning  it.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  keep  this 
atrocity  fresh  in  our  memories,  so  that 
we  may  prevent  any  recurrence.  The 
State  Department  does  humanity  a 
disservice  by  seeking  to  sow  doubt  as 


to  whether  this  massacre  occurred. 
The  State  Department  adds  insult  to 
injury  when  it  implies  that  Members 
of  this  body,  as  well  as  the  many 
Americans  who  seek  to  commemorate 
the  genocide,  are  somehow  giving  com- 
fort to  terrorists.  We  all  condemn  the 
cowardly  acts  of  violence  that  have 
taken  place,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  to 
wipe  our  memories  clean  of  the  atroc- 
ities which  were  perpetrated  against 
the  Armenian  people.  I  am  appalled 
that  the  State  Department  has  chosen 
to  engage  in  this  sort  of  harmful  rhet- 
oric. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
House  Resolution  171.  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  Congressmen  Pashayan, 
Waxman,  and  Coelho  for  the  leader- 
ship role  they  have  taken  on  this 
issue.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed, 
an  honor  for  me  to  rise  today  to  join 
in  the  solemn  observance  of  Armenian 
Martyr  Day.  This  year  marks  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  by  the  Turkish  rulers 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  some  1.5  million  Arme- 
nian men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed  and  another  500,000  c  .<iled  from 
their  traditional  homeland  by  their 
Turkish  rulers  between  the  years  1915 
and  1923. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  an  event 
where  remembrance  brings  grief  and 
horror  to  people  the  world  over.  Un- 
fortunately, this  year,  that  observance 
has  been  marred  by  politics  within  our 
own  Stale  Department. 

Recently.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Tony  Coelho,  in  sponsoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  247.  which 
would  have  designated  April  24,  1984, 
as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man."  The 
measure  had  228  cosponsors  and  was 
assured  of  passage.  But  the  measure 
has  been  tabled  at  the  request  of  our 
State  Department,  which  believed  its 
approval  would  muck  up  our  relations 
with  Turkey. 

In  an  official  statement,  the  State 
Department  said  that  "the  resolution 
could  unintentionally  encourage  ex- 
tremist groups  which  have  carried  out 
a  terrorist  campaign  against  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  people.  " 

Unofficially,  the  State  Department 
went  on  to  say  it  felt  the  resolution 
was  inappropriate  because  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  has  never  been  docu- 
mented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  President  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  acknowledged 
the  Turkish  massacre  of  the  Armenian 
people.  I  just  do  not  see  the  State  De- 
partment's logic  that  the  remem- 
brance of  this  tragedy  will  result  in 
terrorist  acts.  We  cannot  sanitize  this 
blot  on  the  history  of  man  by  hiding 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  saying  that 
it  never  happened.  The  U.S.  National 
Archives  is  loaded  with  material  docu- 
menting the  premeditated  extermina- 


tion of  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Ottoman  government  and  attempts  by 
the  American  Government  at  the  time 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the  belea- 
guered Armenian  nation. 

In  fact,  the  American  people, 
through  the  efforts  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Near  East  Relief,  which 
was  chartered  by  Congress,  contribut- 
ed some  $113  million  between  1915  and 
1930  to  aid  the  Armenian  genocide  sur- 
vivors. In  addition.  132,000  Armenian 
orphans  became  foster  children  of 
American  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  148 
in  1975  which  set  aside  April  24  as 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  "  That  res- 
olution won  speedy  approval  in  both 
the  House  and  Sen  itc.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  current  administration  will 
withdraw  its  objeitions  to  this  most 
worthwhile  remembrance. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  tribute  to 
the  brave  Armenian  people  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  need  for  an  in- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  all  na- 
tions to  seek  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Events  like  the 
genocide  against  the  Armenian  people 
must  never  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.* 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tragic  genocide  that 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian 
people  between  1915  and  1923.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  Chip  Pashayan  in 
his  .special  order  today  with  a  sense  of 
sorrow  and  dismay  as  we  reflect  upon 
this  great  calamity  and  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  martyrs  of  the  Armenian 
genocide. 

During  World  War  I.  the  Ottoman 
Empire  had  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ru.ssians  in  northeastern 
Turkey.  By  1915.  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities began  fearing  that  the  Arme- 
nians would  act  as  a  fifth  column 
within  Turkey  by  supporting  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  allies.  The  Ottoman 
government  subsequently  ordered  a 
mass  deportation  of  Armenians.  The 
Armenian  people  were  not  only  de- 
ported and  robbed  of  their  lands  and 
pos.sessions,  but  they  were  also  sub- 
jected to  cold-blooded  massacres  and 
atrocities  and  brutal  extermination. 

During  the  5-year  span  of  this  geno- 
cide. 1.5  million  Armenians  died, 
500.000  were  exiled  and  countless  sur- 
vivors witnessed  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated upon  their  families,  relatives, 
and  friends.  These  survivors  still  carry 
with  them  the  memory  and  the  scars 
of  this  tragedy.  Males  were  separated 
from  their  families  and  massacred 
while  the  remaining  women,  children, 
and  elderly  were  forced  to  march 
across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Syrian 
Desert.  Of  these  marchers,  thousands 
died  en  route  of  starvation,  disease, 
and  exposure. 


The  most  glaring  aspect  of  this 
entire  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the 
Turkish  Government  still  continues  to 
deny  that  this  genocide  ever  occurred. 
The  deaths  of  1.5  million  Armenians 
are  explained  away  as  the  result  of 
years  of  civil  strife  in  the  region.  This 
denial  of  history  that  has  been  docu- 
mented by  survivors,  eyewitnesses,  and 
correspondents,  including  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  in  1915.  can  only  be  detrimen- 
tal to  our  determination  to  prevent 
such  a  tragedy  from  ever  occurring  in 
the  future. 

Despite  the  historic  amnesia  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  the  memory  of  this 
tragedy.  For  this  reason,  I  co.sponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Tony 
Coelho,  which  calls  for  the  designa- 
tion of  April  24  as  a  "National  Day  of 
Recognition  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man"  as  a  day  of  remembrance  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  I  am  al.so  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  Hou.se  Resolution 
171,  offered  by  Representative  Henry 
A.  Waxman  and  Representative  Chip 
Pashayan,  calling  on  our  Government 
to  officially  acknowledge  the  genocide. 

It  is  only  with  the  con.stant  reminder 
of  tragedies  such  as  the  Armenian 
genocide,  the  Ukrainian  famine,  and 
the  Jewish  Holocaust  that  future  trag- 
edies can  be  prevented.  We  owe  it  to 
not  only  the  memories  of  the  mar- 
tyred Armenians,  but  also  to  the  survi- 
vors and  to  future  generations  to  con- 
tinue our  vigilance  and  insure  that 
this  tragic  chapter  of  the  history  of 
mankind  is  never  again  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored.* 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  recall  the  tragic  events  of  69  years 
ago  when  the  Government  of  Turkey, 
using  the  excuse  of  wartime  necessity, 
systematically  and  purposefully  insti- 
tuted a  campaign  of  genocide  against 
the  Armenian  nation.  This  horrible 
crime  against  humanity  became  the 
opening  chapter  in  this  century's  mur- 
derous course  that  brought  us  and  the 
w  hole  world  shame  and  sorrow. 

It  is  not  only  the  horror  of  this 
crime  that  confronts  us  on  this  dark 
anniversary,  but  also  the  scandal  of 
continued  lies  and  attempts  to  deny 
the  tri'.th  of  this  shameful  atrocity  by 
the  nation  that  was  responsible  for 
these  events.  The  memory  of  the  dead 
2  million  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  survived  this  murderous  on- 
slaught and  in  the  hearts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  orphans  who  were  brought  to 
this  country  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
slaughter.  They  know  and  objective 
history  knows  that  this  crime  occurred 
and  all  of  the  hired  public  relations 
experts  and  continued  lies  will  not 
bury  this  truth.  The  repealed  denials 
of  these  well  documented  crimes  of 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  regime  call  to 
mind  the  Nazi  maxim  that  a  big  lie  if 
often  repeated  becomes  truth.  Hitler 


himself  cited  the  Armenian  massacres 
as  evidence  that  humanity  cares  noth- 
ing for  the  murder  of  a  people.  We 
cannot  and  shall  not  accept  these  dis- 
tortions of  history  that  deny  the  hu- 
manity of  those  who  perished  in  the 
fires  of  hatred  and  bigotry  in  Armenia, 
Ionia,  and  Syria  during  World  War  I. 

It  is  a  responsibility  to  our  children 
and  to  ourselves  never  to  allow  the 
memory  of  these  victims  to  fade  aw-ay. 
We  cannot  permit  the  expedient 
policy  of  those  concerned  about  rela- 
tions with  the  current  Turkish  regime 
to  turn  us  from  these  truths.  We  must 
make  our  condemnation  of  these 
atrocities  a  living  memorial  to  their 
memory.* 

*  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  reserving  this 
time  to  remember  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide of  1915. 

Few  things  are  more  puzzling  than 
the  tendency  of  modern  man  to  disbe- 
lieve or  look  away  from  the  horrors 
and  atrocities  that  man  has  perpetrat- 
ed on  his  fellow  man.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  the  result  of  ignorance,  willful  or 
not.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  result  of  a 
desire  to  avoid  discomforting  conclu- 
sions about  the  character  of  some  of 
the  governments  with  which  we  share 
this  planet. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
ignorance  of  history's  darker  events 
aids  those  who  perpetrate  them,  and 
those  who  would  do  so  in  the  future.  It 
is  known  that  Hitler  cited  the  fact 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  was  little 
known,  little  discussed  and  little  re- 
membered in  his  time.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  conclusions  he  drew  from 
this  fact. 

Likewise,  we  can  only  imagine  the 
conclusions  today's  tyrants  draw  from 
the  fact  that  the  massacres  that  took 
place  a  few  years  ago  in  Cambodia 
drew  so  little  of  the  world's  attention 
and  so  little  condemnation. 

The  conclusion  we  should  draw  is 
clear.  Our  obligation  is  to  learn  the 
truth  about  these  crimes,  record  them 
in  our  history,  and  never  forget  them. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  victims,  and  to  pre- 
vent future  holocausts  from  occurring. 

This  need  is  especially  pressing  in 
the  case  of  the  Armenian  genocide,  be- 
cau.se  there  is  such  a  concerted  effort 
being  made  to  deny  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curred. Yet  there  are  historical  ac- 
counts, eyewitness  reports,  newspaper 
reports,  diplomatic  messages,  and 
other  ,sources  of  definitive  evidence 
which  prove  that  this  crime  against 
the  Armenian  people  did  take  place. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  to  remember  this  genocide 
and  all  others  that  have  occurred 
through  history.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tions to  discussions  such  as  this  one  in 
Congress,  it  should  be  our  Nation's 
policy  to  commemorate  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  a  special  day  of  national 
remembrance.* 


*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  have  each  year  for  the  last  14 
years,  the  House  sets  aside  time  in  rec- 
ognition of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day. 

To  me.  this  is  a  unique  day  on  the 
calendar. 

It  is  not  a  holiday,  to  mark  with  fire- 
works and  patriotic  speeches  and  bun- 
ting. 

It  is  not  merely  a  day  of  mourning— 
although  that  is  one  reason  we  observe 
April  24. 

It  is  a  day  on  which  all  the  people  of 
this  world  should  pause  to  reflect  on 
that  most  heinous  of  all  crimes  that 
man  can  visit  upon  man— genocide. 

This  is  called  Remembrance  Day. 
That  which  we  fail  to  remember,  we 
are  doomed  to  repeat.  Around  the 
world,  few  paid  attention  in  those  days 
of  World  War  I  when  the  Turkish 
Government  moved  to  eliminate  the 
Armenian  people  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  Two  decades  later,  w-hen  Adolf 
Hitler  was  planning  the  elimination  of 
the  Jewish  people,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said.  "Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians?" The  answer,  regrettably,  was 
that  only  the  survivors  remembered. 
Hitler's  question,  however,  tells  us 
that  we  must  all— especially  those  of 
us  who  are  not  Armenians— mark  this 
Remembrance  Day  each  year  so  that 
when  another  budding  Hitler  asks 
that  question,  the  world  will  shout 
back:  'We  do!  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  there  are  some  in  this  world  who 
deny  that  the  horrors  of  the  genocide 
of  Armenians  ever  occurred.  This  com- 
pounds the  crime. 

It  is,  first  of  all.  an  insult  to  all  those 
who  perished  at  the  hands  of  a  blood- 
thirsty regime.  It  is  an  offense  that 
makes  the  memorials  of  Martyr's  Day 
all  that  more  heart  wrenching.  To  be 
murdered  is  one  thing:  to  dismiss  the 
murder  as  an  unfortunate  accident  is 
but  to  compound  the  horror  of  the 
murder. 

Second,  it  sets  the  stage  for  a  repeti- 
tion. As  with  the  question  posed  by 
Hitler,  the  denial  that  there  was  any 
genocide  begs  others  to  commit  the 
crime  again,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  get  away  with  it. 

There  are  people  today  who  are 
trying  to  say  that  there  was  no  geno- 
cide of  Armenians,  that  those  Armeni- 
ans who  died  simply  suffered  the  same 
unpleasantness  that  befell  many  in 
the  disruptive  course  of  the  First 
World  War. 

But  this  was  no  unfortunate  byprod- 
uct of  warfare.  This  was  a  conscious, 
vicious,  murderous  conspiracy  to  elimi- 
nate the  Armenian  people.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  his  cable  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  July  10,  1915,  he  said: 

Penseculion  of  Armenians  as.suming  un- 
precedented proporlion.s.  .  .  .  These  meas- 
ure are  not  in  response  to  popular  or  fanati- 
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cal  demand  but  are  purely  arbitrary  and  di- 
rected from  Constantinople  in  the  name  of 
military  necessity,  often  m  districts  where 
no  military  operations  are  likely  to  take 
place.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  systematic 
plan  to  crush  the  Armenian  race. 

Some  say  that  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau  was  misled  and  that  his  reports 
are  inaccurate.  Yet  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment of  the  postwar  era  itself  rec- 
ognized the  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  example,  in  an  interview 
carried  in  the  London  press  December 
6,  1918,  Sultan  Mohammad  VI  ac- 
knowledged the  brutalities  committed 
upon  the  Armenians,  expressed  sorrow 
at  what  had  happened  and  pledged, 
•Justice  will  soon  be  done  and  we  will 
never  have  a  repetition  of  these  ugly 
events." 

And  judicial  action  was  taken,  to  a 
degree.  For  example,  on  April  12,  1919, 
Kemal  Bey,  the  wartime  minister  of 
food,  was  publicly  hanged  in  an  Istan- 
bul square  after  being  convicted  of 
taking  a  leading  role  in  the  deporta- 
tions and  massacre  of  Armenians  in 
the  Yozqhad  district,  he  was  but  one 
of  a  number  of  Turkish  officials  tried 
beginning  in  February  of  that  year. 
The  prosecutor  at  that  trial  said  it  was 
necessary  for  Turkey  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  massacre. 

So,  we  need  not  take  only  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthaus  word  about  the  re- 
ality of  the  genocide.  We  have  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Turkish  regime, 
including  the  Sultan  himself,  that  a 
tragedy  was  inflicted  upon  the  Arme- 
nian people.  Why,  then,  is  there  now 
an  effort  to  cover  up  the  truth,  to  re- 
write history— to  tell  us  not  to  remem- 
ber? Remember  we  must.  Not  only  on 
April  24,  but  throughout  the  year. 

The  Armenian  people  suffered  great- 
ly. The  unspeakable  horrors  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  those  early 
years  of  the  20th  century  showed  what 
terror  can  be  inflicted  when  the 
powers  of  the  modern  state  and  the 
modern  military  are  united  with  the 
will  to  do  evil.  We  saw  it  again  in  Nazi 
Germany,  and  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  in  Cambodia,  and  with 
Idi  Amin  in  Uganda,  and  under  Sta- 
lin's purges. 

Have  we  learned? 

I  fear  we  have  not.  In  just  this  last 
decade,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Equatorial  Guinea  was  killed 
when  its  President,  Francisco  Macias 
Nguema,  went  mad.  Yet  how  many  of 
us  even  know  that  there  is  such  a 
country  as  Equatorial  Guinea,  let 
alone  that  before  Nguema  was  over- 
thrown in  1979  he  was  killing  his  own 
people  for  the  crime  of  being  literate. 

We  remember  today  the  1'^  million 
Armeniaris  massacred  in  World  War  I 
and  the  half  million  driven  into  exile. 
We  remember  their  suffering.  We  re- 
member the  cries  of  anguish,  the  tears 
of  terror-stricken  innocents.  We  re- 
member because  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity, our  duty  to  those  who  suffered  so 


mightily.  We  remember  because  it  is 
our  prayer  that  this  must  not  happen 
again,  that  mankind  must  not  inflict 
such  suffering  on  fellow  man. 

We  remember  today. 

We  will  remember  tomorrow. 

We  must  remember  every  day.« 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  an- 
other year  has  passed  in  which  the 
present  Turkish  Government  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  admit  that  the 
death  of  1.5  million  Armenians  begin- 
ning in  1915  was  no  accident,  thereby 
failing  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
genuine  acceptance  of  Turkey  in  the 
civilized  human  community.  Unless 
and  until  the  Turkish  Government  of 
today  shows  enough  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge the  brutal  cowardice  with 
which  the  Ottoman  Government  of 
yesterday  butchered  Armenian  women 
and  children,  it  cannot  hope  to  take  its 
place  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.  Otherwise.  Turkey  will 
remain  known  as  the  country  to  which 
Hitler  looked  for  his  ideas. 

Presently  in  the  Congress  there  are 
two  resolutions  pending  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  the  genocide.  House  Reso- 
lution 171  and  Senate  Resolution  241. 
It  is  imperative  that  these  measures 
pass  the  Congress,  in  order  for  the 
American  people  to  officially  assert 
that  the  slaughter  did  occur,  was  de- 
liberate, and  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Silence  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government  fixes  open  a  wound 
which  invites  people  of  conscience  to 
wrongfully  condone  new  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  brings  the  odium  due  their 
Ottoman  ancestors  down  upon  the 
Turkish  people  of  today.  Silence  in  the 
American  State  Department  is  already 
disturbingly  evident.  It  is  intolerable 
for  the  American  people,  as  represent- 
ed by  this  Congress,  to  appear  at  all 
sympathetic  to  the  wholly  indefensible 
position  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  keep  the  per- 
fidious conduct  of  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities and  the  untold  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  people  in  the  forefront 
of  humanity's  collective  consciousness 
particularly  in  the  fact  of  cowardly 
Turkish  refusal  to  even  acknowledge 
the  inhumane  policies  of  their  ances- 
tors.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  for  reserving 
this  time  to  enable  us  to  participate  in 
this  Special  Order  commemorating  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  It  was  on  this 
day  69  years  ago  that  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  began. 

The  Armenian  genocide  started  with 
the  roundup  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Government  of  Armenian  community 
leaders  and  intellectuals  in  Istanbul. 
These  people  were  then  summarily  ex- 
ecuted in  cold  blood.  Another  bloody 
chapter  in  the  story  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  had  commenced. 
Before  it  was  over,  1  Vz  million  Armeni- 


ans were  systematically  and  brutally 
slaughtered  in  a  rampage  that  lasted 
from  1915  to  1917. 

Although  this  slaughter  was  unprec- 
edented in  modern  times,  it  went 
largely  ignored  by  the  world.  Certainly 
there  were  reports  of  the  heinous 
deeds  being  committed,  but,  as  it 
seems  with  other  systematic,  mass 
murders,  little  if  anything  was  done  to 
stop  it  from  happening.  But  it  did 
happen,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
did. 

The  survivors  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide to  this  day  suffer  not  only  the 
traumatic  scars  of  seeing  their  families 
and  loved  ones  cruelly  tortured  and 
murdered,  but  they  and  their  children 
suffer  the  indignity  "of  having  every 
Turkish  Government  deny  the  atroc- 
ities committed  in  1915.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Turkish  Government  has 
hired  an  American  public  relations 
firm  as  part  of  its  attempt  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  never  took  place  at  all. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
more  Turks  died  at  the  hands  of  Ar- 
menians than  the  other  way  around. 
This  is  a  cruel  and  sadistic  revision  of 
history  and  goes  against  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  the  horrors  committed.  It  is 
in  complete  contradiction  to  all  the 
historical  documents  found  in  U.S.  ar- 
chives, as  well  as  archives  of  other  gov- 
ernments around  the  world. 

We  have  heard  the  word  "genocide" 
spoken  often  in  this  Chamber,  and  its 
meaning  never  ceases  to  conjur  up  vi- 
sions of  heinous  and  horrific  deeds. 
The  problems  created  by  the  Armeni- 
an genocide  are  as  great  today  as  they 
were  69  years  ago,  and  the  Armenian 
question  is  still  one  to  which  solutions 
have  not  been  found.  As  a  result  of  the 
genocide,  Armenians  are  spread 
throughout  the  world  in  disapora.  In 
countries  where  they  are  a  Christian 
minority,  they  are  in  a  delicate  posi- 
tion, and  their  human  rights  are 
denied  in  others. 

The  memory  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide and  its  historical  importance  must 
be  kept  alive,  and  we  must  reject  any 
attempts  to  bury  it  in  the  sands  of  his- 
tory or  in  the  subterfuge  of  contempo- 
rary public  relations  campaigns. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  on  such 
an  important  subject.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mourn  the  mas- 
sacre of  1  '2  million  Armenians  and  the 
deportation  of  500.000  other  Armeni- 
ans between  1915  and  1923. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago,  on  April  24, 
1915,  the  leaders  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment began  the  systematic  exter- 
mination of  the  Armenian  people.  On 
that  date,  over  200  Armenian  religious, 
political  and  intellectual  leaders  were 
arrested  in  Constantinople  and  in  Ar- 
menian centers  throughout  the  Otto- 
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man  Empire.  These  pillars  of  the  Ar- 
menian community  were  then  either 
deported  or  taken  to  the  interior  and 
murdered,  thus  leaving  the  Armenian 
people  leaderless  and  setting  the  stage 
for  barbaric  genocide. 

Earlier  in  that  year,  the  Armenians 
in  the  armed  forces,  who  were  all  able- 
bodied  Armenian  males,  had  been  seg- 
regated into  labor  batallions.  dis- 
armed, and  ultimately  worked  to 
death  or  massacred.  In  May  1915.  the 
Turks  ordered  the  deportation  of  all 
Armenians.  The  resulting  death 
march,  consisting  mostly  of  women, 
children,  and  elderly,  wound  its  way 
across  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arme- 
nia into  the  Syrian  desert.  The  Turks 
inflicted  countless  gruesome  atrocities 
upon  the  defenseless  Armenians.  From 
rape,  to  drowning,  to  hideous  torture, 
the  Armenians  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  their  tormentors.  The  roads  were 
strewn  with  Armenian  bodies.  The 
rivers  were  red  with  Armenian  blood. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey  from  1913-16  had  no 
question  that  the  Turkish  treatment 
of  Armenians  was  part  of  a  deliberate 
plan  of  extermination.  He  wrote  in 
1918.  "When  the  Turkish  authorities 
gave  the  orders  for  these  deportations, 
they  were  merely  giving  the  death 
warrant  to  a  whole  race:  they  under- 
stood this  well,  and,  in  their  conversa- 
tions with  me,  they  made  no  particu- 
lar attempt  to  conceal  the  fact.  "  Mor- 
genthau, who  tried  so  desperately  to 
stop  the  senseless  slaughter,  asserted 
that  the  horrible  events  in  Turkey 
"surpa-ss  the  most  beastly  and  diaboli- 
cal cruelties  ever  before  perpetrated  or 
imagined  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Yet  successive  Turkish  Govern- 
ments, in  an  attempt  to  rewrite  histo- 
ry, have  tried  to  cover  up  this  clear 
case  of  genocide  by  denying  its  very 
existence. 

We  join  today  to  proclaim  with  a 
united  voice  that  we  shall  never 
forget,  that  history  cannot  be  rewrit- 
ten, that  in  order  to  avoid  atrocities  in 
the  future,  we  must  always  remember 
the  atrocities  of  the  past. 

Adolf  Hitler  took  advantage  of  the 
world's  amnesia,  looking  at  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  as  a  precedent  for  his 
own  Holocaust  perpetrated  against  Eu- 
rope's Jews.  Hitler  said,  in  a  chilling 
remark  made  in  1939,  "Who.  after  all. 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Armenians?" 

We  must  speak  today  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  Armenians.  We  must 
speak  today  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Jews.  We  must  speak  today  and 
always  of  any  crime  committed  against 
humanity.* 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  special  order  commemorating  the 
Armenian  genocide  committed  by  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Government  from 
1915  to  1923.  We  pause  today  to 
mourn  the  death   of  those  who   lost 


their  lives  to  this  senseless  violence 
and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  observance  of  human  rights  for  all 
peoples. 

April  24,  1915,  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  8-year  reign  of  terror  as  the 
Ottoman  Government  rounded  up  and 
summarily  executed  Armenian  com- 
munity leaders.  What  followed  was 
the  systematic  and  brutal  extermina- 
tion of  more  than  IV2  million  Armeni- 
ans between  1915  and  1917.  Shootings, 
drownings,  torture,  and  starvation 
became  commonplace  in  this  assault 
on  the  Armenian  race. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey  from  1913  to  1916,  has 
vividly  recorded  the  tragedy  of  Arme- 
nia: 

Homes  were  literally  uprooted;  families 
were  separated:  men  killed:  women  and  girls 
violated  daily  on  the  way  or  taken  to 
harems.  Children  were  thrown  into  rivers  or 
sold  to  strangers  by  their  mothers  to  save 
them  from  .starvation.  The  facts  contained 
in  the  reports  received  at  the  Embassy  from 
ab.solutcly  trustworthy  eye-witnesses  sur- 
pass the  most  beastly  and  diabolical  cruel- 
ties ever  perpetrated  or  imagined  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Sadly,  however,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide would  be  surpassed  by  the  Nazi 
holocaust  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 
Adolf  Hitler,  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
away  his  maniacal  slaughter,  would 
ask  with  a  laugh:  "Who,  after  all, 
speaks  today  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Armenians?" 

Today,  we  all  speak  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  hope  that  universal  out- 
rage will  prevent  such  a  horror  from 
recurring.  To  forget  this  tragic  chap- 
ter in  human  history  is  to  tacitly 
accept  it.  And  that  we  must  not  do. 
The  genocides  of  this  century  have 
made  it  painfully  clear  that  in  order  to 
avoid  repeating  these  tragedies,  we 
must  never  let  their  memories  fade. 

Our  annual  Armenian  genocide  com- 
memoration, while  emotionally  trying 
for  those  who  still  bear  its  scars,  tells 
the  world  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
such  barbarity  will  be  condemned,  and 
we  all  pray,  averted  for  eternity.* 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  recognize  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day  in  memory  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  whose  lives  were 
lost  during  a  genocide  which  began  on 
this  date  69  years  ago.  Congressman 
Charles  Pashayan.  Jr..  is  responsible 
for  organizing  this  opportunity,  and  I 
commend  him  for  doing  so. 

The  murder  of  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans was  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century.  Many  of  the  survivors  are 
still  alive,  and  rightly  remind  us  of  the 
importance  of  remembering  this  trage- 
dy. Forgetting  such  atrocities  encour- 
ages history  to  repeat  itself.  We  who 
are  concerned  about  human  rights  owe 
it  to  our  Armenian  friends  to  remem- 
ber and  to  prevent  further  such 
events. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
the     Armenian     genocide     never     oc- 


curred, even  though  this  destruction  is 
well  documented  in  the  archives  of 
many  nations,  ipcluding  the  United 
States.  A  million  and  a  half  Armenians 
were  exterminated,  an  additional 
500,000  were  deported,  and  their  3.000- 
year  presence  was  eliminated  from 
their  historic  homeland.  The  U.S.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Council  has  affirmed 
our  country's  recognition  of  these  his- 
toric facts  by  including  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  its  museum  and  education- 
al programs.  We  must  not  allow  those 
who  deny  this  event  to  prevail  and 
create  further  tragedies. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  free 
land  which  has  benefited  from  the 
contributions  of  many  cultures.  Our 
lives  are  constantly  enriched  by  the 
presence  of  Armenians  and  other  na- 
tionalities in  our  society.  We  recognize 
the  human  rights  of  all  peoples,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  ex- 
treme violation  of  human  rights  is  the 
deliberate  attempt  to  exterminate  an 
entire  race,  an  intent  that  is  almost 
unbelievable  to  us  and  yet  has  been 
tried  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his- 
tory. How  much  poorer  the  world 
would  be  had  these  attempts  been  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  critical  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  our  Armenian 
brothers  and  sisters  and  recommit  our- 
selves to  the  prevention  of  terrorist 
threats  and  acts  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  might  occur.* 
*  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  24,  1984.  marks  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  of  the  20th  century— 
the  planned  destruction  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  tragic  campaign  of  massacre  and 
starvation  was  only  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  our  modern  and  civilized  20th  cen- 
tury: but  that  very  fact  requires  that 
it  be  recognized,  remembered,  and  con- 
demned as  strongly  as  other  genocidal 
efforts  in  the  modern  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  actions 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  did  not 
lead  directly  to  the  forced  starvation 
of  the  Ukraine  by  Josef  Stalin,  the  gas 
chambers  of  Auschwitz,  the  gruesome 
slaughter  of  the  Cambodians,  Idi 
Amin's  death  campaign  in  Uganda, 
and  the  more  recent  actions  in  Mtabe- 
leland  in  Zimbabwe,  but  I  know  that 
human  nature,  even  a  warped  and  in- 
famous human  nature,  needs  the  com- 
fort of  believing  that  it  can  get  away 
with  something  before  it  proceeds.  As 
an  example  I  would  cite  Adolf  Hitler's 
statement  concerning  his  final  solu- 
tion for  the  Jews  of  Europe  when  he 
said,  "who  now  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians? "  If  more  proof  is  needed  then 
we  can  all  look  up  Idi  Amin's  frequent 
statements  of  his  adoration  for  Adolf 
Hitler  as  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
handle  a  problem. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  not  a  fan- 
tasy. It  is  a  fact  and  it  was  deliberate. 
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The  other  examples  that  I  have  cited 
are  also  facts  and  they  were  all 
planned  and  implemented  by  sup- 
posedly legitimate  governments.  This 
type  of  action  is  the  product  of  insan- 
ity, but  the  fact  that  it  still  occurs  and 
is  occurring  today  can  be  laid  directly 
at  the  feet  of  everyone  in  the  world 
who  does  not  rise  up  in  indignation  to 
let  madmen  know  that  they  can  never 
get  away  with  atrocities  and  massacres 
and  forced  starvation  of  their  own 
people. 

We  in  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth 
must  share  responsibility  for  not  pre- 
venting these  heinous  events  from 
taking  place  and  I,  for  one.  will  always 
think  about  and  pray  for  the  souls  of 
all  of  those  people  who  have  been 
murdered  because  of  their  race  or  na- 
tionality. Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  sincere- 
ly ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
remembering  the  people  of  Armenia 
on  this  infamous  day.» 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  honored  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashayan).  in  today's  special  order 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915-23. 
There  is  little  need  for  justifying 
today's  special  order,  as  observance  of 
"Armenian  Genocide  Day  "  has  long 
been  a  historical  fact  recognized  by 
successive  administrations  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  247. 
which  would  designate  April  24  as  a 
solemn  day  of  commemoration  for  vic- 
tims of  the  Armenian  Genocide  and 
other  incidents  of  gross  inhumanity 
and  barbarism. 

Likewise.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  171  which  affirms  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  indisputa- 
ble facts  of  the  genocide.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  actively  oppose 
enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247  because  of  some  vague  fear  that 
our  NATO  ally  Turkey  will  look  with 
disfavor  on  this  legislation.  Since 
when  has  that  mentality  been  the 
basis  for  American  foreign  policy? 

Surely  it  is  not  appropriate,  given 
the  principles  held  dear  by  our  people, 
or  the  long-standing  U.S.  policy  of  rec- 
ognizing the  genocide  committed 
against  the  Armenian  people  by  the 
Turks  as  historical  fact.  I  trust  the  Ar- 
menian-American community  will  look 
upon  today's  most  timely  special  order 
as  a  fitting  commemoration  for  the 
victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide,  and 
be  assured  that  this  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed  the  genocide  as 
unambiguous  historical  fact.« 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  69  years  ago  today  the 
world's  first  genocide  of  a  Christian 
people  began.  During  the  years  of 
horror  that  ensued  between  1915  and 
1923,  1.5  million  Armenians  lost  their 
lives  and  countless  millions  lost  their 
homes.   As  a  result   of   the   Ottoman 


government's  persecution,  Armenians 
are  spread  throughout  the  world  in  di- 
aspora. I  am  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  largest  Armenian  populations  in 
the  world  in  my  district. 

Clearly,  no  amount  of  congressional 
special  orders  will  bring  back  those  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  who 
lost  their  lives.  Now,  however,  the  Ar- 
menians are  battling  a  far  more  intan- 
gible, yet  equally  devastating  evil.  De- 
spite the  United  States  honorable  at- 
tempts to  prevent  this  tragedy,  and 
our  efforts  to  assist  those  who  sur- 
vived, the  State  Department  no  longer 
explicitly  recognizes  this  genocide  and 
refuses  to  clearly  state  their  policy  po- 
sition on  the  matter. 

The  Armenian  Genocide  is  an  histor- 
ical fact.  To  deny  that  fact  is  to  deny 
also  the  volume  of  materials  docu- 
menting the  Armenian  genocide  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  American  inter- 
vention to  prevent  the  full  realization 
of  diabolical  plans  to  exterminate  Ar- 
menians. Americans  donated  millions 
of  dollars  and  adopted  thousands  of 
Armenian  orphans  between  1915  and 
1930  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
gruesome  effects  wrought  by  the  Otto- 
mans. Virtually  every  U.S.  President 
since  this  event  has  condemned  the 
genocide,  as  has  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  this 
abundance  of  evidence.  It  is  not  for 
the  State  Department  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world  to  attempt  to 
rewrite  history.  We  should  leave  that 
to  other  less  scrupulous  political  enti- 
ties. 

For  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  Ar- 
menians, dead  and  living,  who  suffered 
beyond  belief  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans,  I  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  withdraw  their  silent  denial  of 
this  genocide.  This  issue  does  not 
belong  in  the  realm  of  current  policy 
and  its  potential  implication  on  U.S./ 
Turkish  relations.  Foreign  policy  nego- 
tiations should  not  interfere  with  the 
seemingly  simple  matter  of  acknowl- 
edging an  unfortunate  event  support- 
ed by  the  truth  of  history. 

Richard  Cohen  stated  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  31,  1983,  that. 
"The  last  victim  of  any  genocide  is 
truth.  "  America  has  a  history  of 
standing  up  for  truth,  human  rights, 
and  the  inviolability  of  history.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Congress  can  do  as 
much  today.* 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  my  colleague  from  California 
in  giving  recognition  to  the  plight  of 
the  Armenian  people,  on  April  24.  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day.  For  too  long  the 
massacre  of  over  1.5  million  Armenian 
nationals  has  been  ignored  by  most  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  our  own  relations 
with  Turkey  have  led  to  certain  pres- 
sures to  ignore  the  deaths  of  this  mi- 
nority group. 

The  virtual  elimination  of  Armeni- 
ans from  their  ancestral  homeland  in 


modern  day  Turkey  is  an  example  of 
forced  extermination  of  an  entire 
people  and  their  culture.  As  a  country 
which  cherishes  democracy  and  free- 
dom, we  must  fight  to  oppose  any 
future  genocide  and  fight  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  those  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  basically  because 
of  religious  and  ethnic  prejudice.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  this  spe- 
cial order  and  I  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  remind  us  that  the  plight  of 
the  Armenian  people  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  24. 
1984.  marks  the  14th  time  we  here  in 
Congress  have  recognized  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day  in  memory  of  the  1.5 
million  Christian  men,  women,  and 
children  who  died  between  1915  and 
1923,  at  the  hands  of  the  "Young 
Turk  "  government. 

It  was  the  mobilization  for  World 
War  I  that  set  the  stage  for  the  tragic 
genocide  of  thousands  of  Christian  Ar- 
menians. By  February  of  1915,  the 
Turkish  Government  had  already 
begun  to  segregate  Armenians  into 
labor  battalions,  as  well  as  disarming 
and  deporting  countless  others.  On 
April  24,  1915,  about  200  Armenian  re- 
ligious, political,  and  intellectual  lead- 
ers were  arrested  in  Istanbul  and  were 
either  exiled  or  murdered.  Similar 
measures  were  carried  out  throughout 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  all  Armenian 
centers.  This  carnage  continued  for 
several  years  despite  efforts  in  the 
United  States  to  end  the  atrocities 
through  diplomatic  pressures  and  by 
expressing  to  Turkey  a  deep  sense  of 
concern  and  outrage.  By  1923,  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  had  perished,  and 
more  than  500,000  were  exiled  from 
their  homes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Unfortunately  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  a  historical  fact.  By  remember- 
ing this  dark  chapter  in  human  histo- 
ry we  not  only  honor  those  who  per- 
ished, but  we  also  expre.ss  our  abhor- 
rence for  all  forms  of  physical  violence 
again.st  innocent  human  lives— be  it  in 
the  form  of  genocide  or  terrorism  and 
be  it  in  1915  or  today. 

As  citizens  of  a  nation  that  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  personal 
and  religious  freedom  we  are  obligated 
to  take  notice  of  any  abrogation  of 
these  precious  liberties  both  past  and 
present.  As  we  commemorate  those 
who  perished  in  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide we  also  reaffirm  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  personal  and  religious 
freedom,  and  our  commitment  to  pro- 
moting peace  and  liberty  throughout 
the  world.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  years  from  1915  to  1923  over  2  mil- 
lion Armenian  citizens  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire  were  systematically 
driven  from  their  homeland  of  3,000 
years.  While  500,000  of  these  Armeni- 
ans found  safety  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  majority,  1.5  million,  per- 


ished in  forced  marches  and  massa- 
cres. Thus,  the  Armenian  community 
in  Turkey,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I  numbered  approximately 
2.5  million,  now  consists  of  fewer  than 
100.000  people.  Today  we  observe  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day  in  remembrance 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. 

The  persecution  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  is  amply  documented  in  the 
Archives  of  the  United  States  and  in 
those  of  other  countries.  At  the  time 
of  the  Armenian  genocide,  then-U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  sent  back  numerous  reports  de- 
tailing atrocities  committed  against 
the  Armenian  people.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy. Mr.  Morgenthau  wrote  that: 

The  great  massacres  and  persecutions  of 
the  past  seem  almost  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian 
race  in  1915. 

More  recently,  both  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Carter  commented  on  the 
tragedy  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 
Following  this  lead,  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Armenian  genocide 
should  be  remembered  in  the  Holo- 
caust Museum  Memorial.  In  addition 
to  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  the  United  Nations  has  also 
noted  the  extensive  documentation  of 
the  massacres  of  Armenians  in  Turkey 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Unfortunately,  successive  Turkish 
governments  have  never  admitted  that 
these  horrible  events  took  place.  Even 
today.  Turkish  officials  resolutely 
deny  that  any  atrocities  were  commit- 
ted against  the  Armenian  people.  The 
Turkish  Government  claims  that  any 
Armenian  deaths  occurred  as  part  of  a 
civil  war  within  a  global  war.  After  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day  last  year,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  imply- 
ing that  by  seeking  to  establish  the 
historical  validity  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  I  "hold  Turkish  lives  of  little 
importance"  and  "give  Armenian  ter- 
rorists more  encouragement."  These 
allegations  are  astounding.  I  do  not 
condone  the  acts  of  Armenian  terror- 
ist groups;  I  am  sure  that  most  Arme- 
nians do  not  either.  The  Ambassador's 
comments  are  merely  another  attempt 
to  avoid  the  issue  we  have  raised,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  Our  goal  is  peace- 
ful: to  insure  that  such  a  tragedy 
never  occurs  again. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  remember 
this  terrible  event  and  defend  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  histo- 
ry. The  Armenian  people  have  sur- 
vived and  prospered,  and  should  be 
commended  for  their  courage  and  per- 
severance. After  the  massacres,  the 
Armenians  were  dispersed  around  the 
world,  yet  in  every  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  country,  they  have  con- 
tributed much  to  their  communities 
while  maintaining  their  proud  herit- 


age. Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  today  in 
honoring  the  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  I  join  them  in  remember- 
ing the  millions  who  died  so  needless- 
ly. In  gathering  for  the  14th  time  to 
recall  the  Armenian  genocide,  we  per- 
form a  duty  demanded  by  Elie  Wiesel 
when  he  said:  "to  forget  is  to  make 
oneself  an  accomplice  of  the  execu- 
tioner."* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague  for  reserving 
this  special  order  that  we  might  pause 
and  remember  the  Armenian  tragedy 
from  1915  to  1923.  For  the  few  survi- 
vors, the  memories  will  last  forever.  In 
fact,  we  must  insure  that  these  memo- 
ries do  remain,  so  that  mankind  will 
not  repeat  again  these  unthinkable 
acts. 

I  have  found  that  most  students, 
when  pondering  the  relevance  of  their 
school  subjects,  question  the  need  to 
study  history.  The  merits  of  studying 
reading,  math,  science  and  geography 
appear  much  more  apparent  to  them, 
yet  they  question  the  benefits  of 
knowing  what  happened  in  the  past: 
how  nations  were  formed  and  gov- 
erned, the  causes  and  results  of  con- 
flict, and  the  recurring  desires  of  a  few 
to  dominate  many.  Yet  every  scholar 
of  the  subject  can  detail  countless 
times  when  humans  have  failed  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history  and  have 
stumbled  down  the  same  tragic  paths 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  their 
predecessors,  and  eventually  to  their 
own. 

Even  Adolf  Hitler  used  past  events 
to  shape  his  own  policies.  In  1939  as 
he  was  beginning  his  invasion  of 
Poland,  Hitler  ordered  the  mass  exter- 
mination of  its  inhabitants,  comment- 
ing "Who,  after  all,  speaks  today  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  Armenians?" 
Humanity's  failure  to  remember  the 
genocide  of  an  entire  people  scarcely 
25  years  earlier  gave  Hitler  the  go- 
ahead  to  exterminate  millions  of  inno- 
cent people. 

Every  Turkish  Government  has  sys- 
tematically denied  the  brutal  torture 
and  murder  of  1.5  million  Armenians 
and  the  horrible  displacement  of  an 
entire  population.  They  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  American  people  that 
the  genocide  was  simply  a  myth.  Yet 
we  know  what  happened  and  it  is  only 
through  knowing  and  remembering 
such  atrocities  that  we  can  prevent 
future  mass  exterminations.  We  naive- 
ly believe  that  such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  today.  The  facts  tell  us 
that  history  which  is  not  recalled  is  re- 
peated, as  Hitler  did  in  Germany.  And 
if  we  scrutinize  what  is  happening 
today— in  1984— we  will  notice  on  a 
smaller  scale  many  of  the  same  atroc- 
ities: death  squads,  routine  violations 
of  individual  and  collective  human 
rights,  religious  persecution,  and  gov- 
ernment-sponsored terrorism.  Many  of 
these  activities  are  carried  out  by  ex- 
tremists, yet  numerous  are  the  prod- 


ucts of  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Must  we  remain  victims  again  of  so 
much  forgotten  history?* 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  a  sad 
and  tragic  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world— the  massacre  of  some  1.5 
million  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Armenian  descent  by  the  forces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

It  was  on  April  24,  1915,  that  the 
killing  began  in  what  we  have  come  to 
realize  was  only  the  first  of  the  20th- 
century's  attempts  at  genocide,  the 
slaughter  of  groups  of  people  by  gov- 
ernments bent  on  obliterating  them. 

This  day  serves  to  remind  us  that 
this  first  genocide  of  our  century 
served  as  a  precedent  for  the  Holo- 
caust of  World  War  II  when  more 
than  6  million  innocent  people  were 
destroyed  by  a  government  whose 
leader  responded:  "Whoever  cared 
about  the  Armenians?  "  when  it  was 
suggested  that  world  opinion  would 
not  allow  the  Nazis  to  get  away  with 
their  attempt  to  eliminate  the  Jewish 
people. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  day  is  necessary.  We  should  not 
have  to  have  a  day  set  aside  to  remind 
us  of  the  Armenian  martyrs,  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  This  day  in  1915 
and  the  days  that  followed  should  be 
so  permanently  inscribed  on  our  con- 
sciousness that  they  need  no  remind- 
ers. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  we  do 
sometimes  forget.  Even  worse,  there 
are  those  who  deny  the  evidence  that 
this  massacre  even  occurred.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  modern-day  Turkey  con- 
tinues to  deny  the  truth:  it  denies  the 
evidence  of  death  and  destruction, 
denies  the  reports  by  witnesses  who 
reported  the  massacres  of  innocents. 

There  are  even  some  in  our  own 
Government  who  wish  to  rewrite  his- 
tory and  seek  to  deny  the  eyewitness 
reports  of  their  predecessors  and  wish 
to  revise  the  record  passed  down  to  us 
by  experienced  diplomats  and  journal- 
ists. 

The  denial  of  the  historical  record 
contained  in  our  own  archives  is  some- 
thing new  and,  to  me,  quite  astound- 
ing. Should  this  be  allowed  to  take 
place,  where  would  it  lead?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  some  30  years  from  now 
there  would  be  American  officials  ar- 
guing that  the  Nazi  Holocaust  did  not 
take  place? 

It  is  because  memories  grow  short 
and  because  there  may  always  be  some 
people  who  seek,  for  whatever  reason 
of  diplomatic  expediency,  to  rewrite 
history  that  we  will  soon  have  in 
Washington  a  memorial  to  the  victims 
of  genocide.  This  Holocaust  Memorial 
will  commemorate  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide, the  slaughtered  innocents  from 
Armenia,  from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and 
from  Africa. 
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It  is  also  because  of  this  that  there 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  two 
resolutions  which  many  of  us  cospon- 
sorod  dealing  directly  with  the  Arme- 
nian tragedy.  One  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  247.  would  have  des- 
ignated today  as  a  'National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man."  Unfortunately,  and  inexplicably 
to  me,  this  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  228  Members  of  this  body, 
was  objected  to  when  it  was  brought 
before  the  House  on  April  11  for  unan- 
imous-consent approval. 

A  second  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 171.  has  135  cosponsors.  It  would 
affirm  the  Armenian  genocide  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  embrace  the 
tragic  historical  events  that  began  69 
years  ago  today.  I  urge  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
join  as  cosponsors  of  House  Resolution 
171  to  show  the  world  that  we  do  not 
condone  the  obliteration  of  history 
any  more  than  we  condone  the  obliter- 
ation of  people. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
recognize  the  role  the  discredited 
empire  that  was  overthrown  played  in 
the  massacre.  The  efforts  by  the 
modern  Government  of  Turkey  to 
deny  history  and  to  pressure  this  Gov- 
ernment to  ignore  the  murder  of  1.5 
million  Armenians  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  of  us.  Turkey's  denial  of 
history  is  no  worse  than  would  be  Ger- 
many's denial  of  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  allow 
Turkey  to  insist  on  perpetrating  a  co- 
lossal, historical  hoax  and  we  cannot 
allow  our  Government  to  aid  and  abet 
such  a  hoax.  It  is  our  duty  to  educate 
the  young  and  the  uninformed  of  the 
atrocity  that  began  69  years  ago  and 
to  persuade  those  who  still  refuse  to 
accept  the  historical  truth  of  the  anni- 
hilation of  approximately  half  the 
world's  Armenian  population. 

For  these  reasons  we  participate 
today  in  this  special  order  and  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  House 
Resolution  171. # 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Armenian  Martyrs' 
Day.  it  is  with  a  sense  of  profound 
horror  and  indignation  that  we  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century  in  April  1915. 

During  the  next  7  years,  over  I'v 
million  Armenians  were  massacred  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  effectively 
eliminating  almost  the  entire  Armeni- 
an community  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  This  massacre  re- 
flected a  desire  to  wipe  out  both  the 
Armenian  nation  and  its  ancient  cul- 
ture. Only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
survived  this  first  holocaust,  escaping 
to  Europe,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  the  Arab  countries. 


It  should  be  a  source  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  that  to  this  day  Turkey  does 
not  acknowledge,  despite  eyewitness 
accounts,  cither  the  facts  or  its  histori- 
cal responsibility:  for  the  line  from  Ar- 
menia to  Auschwitz  is  direct.  The  Hol- 
ocaust of  European  Jewry  has  its  prec- 
edence in  the  events  of  1915  to  1922. 
"Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians,"  Hitler 
told  his  generals  on  the  eve  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews.  The  horren- 
dous events  of  World  War  II  overshad- 
owed the  Armenian  genocide,  and  it  is 
oiily  recently,  through  the  peaceful  ef- 
forts of  Armenian  groups,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  once  again  begun 
to  recognize  the  collective  agony  of 
the  Armenian  people. 

Only  by  recalling  both  of  these  trag- 
edies for  what  they  were— historical 
moments  of  unimaginable  cruelty  and 
shame— can  we  prevent  anything  like 
this  from  ever  recurring.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  speak  today  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day,  a  day 
to  commemorate  the  tragedy  of  the 
massacres  of  1915  to  1920.  Last  year  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  special  order  marking  this  day. 
Repetition  of  those  remarks  is  not  nec- 
essary but  reaffirmation  is  always  in 
order. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitivities  of  our 
ally  Turkey  to  the  events  we  com- 
memorate. I  am  also  aware  of  the  need 
for  prudence  and  balance  in  dealing 
with  the  complexities  of  relationships 
with  allies.  But  I  believe  that  those  re- 
lationships should  not  obscure  the 
need  to  continue  to  bear  active  witness 
to  genocide,  wherever  it  occurred. 
That  is  why  I  join  again  in  this  annual 
day  of  remembrance.  Armenian  Mar- 
tyrs' Dav.# 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  1.5 
million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  who  lost  their  lives  at  the 
hands  of  Turkish  authorities  from 
1915  to  1923.  This  special  order  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to 
recall  the  Armenian  genocide,  which 
we  must  not  allow  to  escape  from  the 
public  mind.  Given  the  sad  history  of 
genocide  in  this  century,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  all  of  us  take  whatever  steps 
we  can,  both  collectively  and  as  indi- 
viduals, to  insure  that  this  piece  of  his- 
tory is  preserved. 

An  even  more  compelling  reason  for 
today's  special  order  arises  because 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  have 
consistently  attempted  to  deny  the 
truth  about  the  Armenian  genocide. 
This  kind  of  appalling  historical  revi- 
sionism must  not  be  tolerated.  The 
truth  is  certainly  harsh,  but  it  is  unde- 
niable. Archives  throughout  the  world 
fully  record  the  sickening  events 
which  took  place.  The  Armenians 
living  under  the  domain  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  were  deported  and  sent  to 
slave-labor     camps.     Many     perished 


there,  while  others  survived  only  long 
enough  to  be  massacred  by  the  thou- 
sands as  the  world  looked  on. 

As  a  Jew.  I  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
this  issue  does  not  become  blurred  as  a 
result  of  these  insidious  attempts  to 
deny  the  facts;  there  are  individuals 
on  this  Earth  who  similarly  seek  to 
deny  the  facts  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Jews  by  Adolf 
Hitler.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  propen- 
sity to  obscure  the  history  of  such  ter- 
rible events  because  of  guilt  or  politi- 
cal expediency,  or  perhaps  because  of 
the  unwavering  hatred  toward  the  vic- 
tims of  these  crimes.  No  matter  what 
the  underlying  motivation  may  be.  it  is 
our  obligation  to  speak  the  truth. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
171  and  House  Joint  Resolution  247. 
both  of  which  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  tragedy,  I  firmly  believe 
that  today's  special  order  reflects  the 
commitment  of  this  House  to  main- 
taining an  accurate  record  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
forget  this  horror;  for  it  is  when  the 
world  neglects  to  recount  such  events 
that  similar  atrocities  are  committed 
by  hostile  regimes  who  exerrif°  their 
authority  through  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  powerless  minorities. • 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  Each  year  Members 
of  this  body  observe  and  mark  this  oc- 
casion on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is 
important  that  we  not  ignore  this 
event,  lest  we  allow  one  of  the  testa- 
ments to  mankind's  capacity  for  evil  to 
slip  into  the  shadows  of  history. 

The  Armenian  nation,  under  the 
control  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  was 
the  object  of  a  systematic  and  orga- 
nized effort  of  genocide.  Over  1 ' :;  mil- 
lion Armenians  died  in  what  has  come 
to  represent  the  first  event  of  this  cen- 
tury whereby  a  sovereign  state  sought 
to  destroy  an  entire  race  of  people. 

In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Jewish  Holocaust.  Adolf  Hitler 
once  remarked;  "Who  remembers  the 
Armenians?  "  Indeed  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  just  that;  remember  that 
which  we  would  rather  choose  to 
forget.  The  Armenian  genocide  stands 
as  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
modern  age;  an  omen  of  a  new  era  in 
which  mans  social  and  technological 
advancement  is  accompanied  by  a 
growing  list  of  barbaric  atrocities. 

Our  remembrance  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  should  not  be  an  event  of 
token  homage,  it  must  be  regarded 
with  energy  and  passion.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  be  on  vigilant  guard  for 
all  crimes  against  humanity  and  all 
abuses  of  human  rights.  It  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  speak  out  against  such 
injustice  and  act  to  end  it. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  marking  this 
tragic  event  and  speaking  out  in  the 


hopes  that  events  like  it  not  occur 
again.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  Armenian 
Martyrs'  Day.  The  record  is  clear,  the 
facts  compelling  and  tragic.  The  Arme- 
nian race  has  been  singularly  persecut- 
ed by  the  Ottoman  government,  culmi- 
nating in  a  three-decade  period,  from 
1894  to  1924  during  which  Armenians 
were  systematically  uprooted  from 
their  homeland  of  3.000  years  and 
eliminated  through  massacre  or  exile. 

The  extent  of  this  persecution  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  statistics. 
Some  2.5.  million  Armenians  were 
living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  Since  the 
Armenian  genocide,  fewer  than 
100.000  declared  Armenians  reside  in 
Turkey.  The  deaths  of  over  1.5  million 
Armenians  are  directly  attributed  to 
the  geaocide. 

Deportations  and  massacres  of  Ar- 
menians were  commonplace,  indeed 
these  policies  represented  an  official 
strategy  to  take  care  of  the  Armenian 
question  during  the  early  20th  centu- 
ry. An  edict  of  deportation  was  formal- 
ly promulgated  on  May  27.  1915.  lead- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  Armenians 
throughout  the  empire.  Men  were  usu- 
ally separated  from  the  group  and 
massacred.  The  remaining  women, 
children,  and  elderly  were  marched 
across  Asia  Minor  and  Turkish  Arme- 
nia to  the  Syrian  Desert.  Those  who 
managed  to  escape  starvation,  kidnap- 
ing, disease,  or  death  by  exposure  were 
few  indeed. 

On  August  4,  1915.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Turks,  after  massacring  all  the  males 
of  the  population  in  the  region  of 
Bitlis,  assembled  9,000  women  and 
children  and  drove  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  River,  where  they  shot 
them  and  threw'  the  bodies  into  the 
river;  2  weeks  later  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  printed  another  story 
on  the  massacre,  containing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Constantinople  which 
vividly  described  the  terrible  plight  of 
the  Armenian  people  during  the.se 
dark  times.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
contents  of  that  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

We  now  know  with  certainty  from  a  reli- 
able source  that  the  Armenian.s  have  been 
deported  in  a  body  from  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  Cilicia  to  the  desert  regions  south 
of  Aleppo.  The  refugees  will  have  to  tra- 
verse on  foot  a  distance,  requiring  marches 
of  from  one  to  two  or  even  more  months. 

We  learn,  besides,  thai  the  roads  and  the 
Euphrates  are  strewn  with  the  corpses  of 
exiles,  and  those  who  survive  are  doomed  to 
certain  death,  since  they  will  find  neither 
house,  work,  nor  food  in  the  desert.  It  is  a 
plan  to  exterminate  the  whole  Armenian 
people. 

Courts-martial  operate  everywhere  with- 
out cessation.  Twelve  Armenians  were 
hanged  at  Caesarea  on  a  charge  of  having 
obeyed  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  a  meeting  secretly  held  in  Bucharest 


by  the  Trocohak  and  Hunchak  societies. 
Many  have  fallen  from  blows  from  clubs. 
Thirteen  Armenians  were  killed  in  this  way 
at  Diarbekr  and  six  at  Cae.sarea.  Thirteen 
others  were  killed  on  their  way  from  Cha- 
bine-Karahissar  to  Sivas.  The  priests  of  the 
village  of  Kurk  with  their  five  companions 
suffered  the  same  fate  on  the  road  to  Sou- 
Cheheksivas  although  they  had  their  hands 
bound. 

Hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  and 
even  children  groan  in  prisons.  Churches 
and  convents  have  been  pillaged,  defiled, 
and  destroyed.  The  villages  around  Van  and 
Bitlis  have  been  pillaged  and  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Karahissar  were  pitiles-sly  mas- 
sacred, with  the  exception  of  a  few  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget  the 
suffering  of  the  Armenian  race  during 
this  frightening  period  of  their  3,000- 
year  history.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Armenian  National  Committee  to 
heighten  national  and  international 
awareness  of  these  sad  events  and  sin- 
cerely pray  that  we  will  take  this 
lesson  to  heart.  We  must  never  allow 
history  to  repeat  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
deliberate  and  brutal  campaign  of  per- 
secution and  genocide.  It  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  remembering  the 
tragic  events  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide through  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day, 
we  mught  prevent  such  heinous  and 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights 
from  being  duplicated.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
permission  to  precede  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  with 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNDERCUT- 

TING   OF    AMERICAN    FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  special  order  on  congressional  un- 
dercutting of  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  problems  of  legislative-execu- 
tive-constitutional rights. 


I  want  to  proceed  by  talking  about 
my  thoughts  on  this  topic  and  then 
yielding  commensurate  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz).  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Then,  after  that,  I  would  engage  in 
such  dialog  as  seems  appropriate. 

Earlier,  since  this  does  involve  11 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  had 
communicated  by  hand-delivered  let- 
ters to  all  11  Members'  offices  that 
they  knew  this  was  going  to  happen.  I 
sent  those  letters  yesterday. 

The  tJnited  States  confronts  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  over  the  implementation  of  for- 
eign policy.  That  crisis  is  so  intense  and  so 
far-reaching  that  Watergate  is  the  only 
recent  event  of  comparable  gravity. 

America  is  at  a  real  crossroads  in  its  abili- 
ty to  develop  and  implement  an  effective 
foreign  policy.  Either  we  will  return  to  the 
consensus  and  executive  branch  implemen- 
tation with  congressional  oversight,  which 
characterized  the  period  from  Truman 
through  Kennedy,  or  we  will  continue  to 
decay  in  a  period  of  legislative  meddling  and 
undermining,  which  cripples  the  executive 
branch  and  weakens  the  nation.  From  the 
mid-1960s— when  the  Vietnam  War  began 
destroying  the  consensus  in  American  for- 
eign policy— until  today,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  acceptable  for  American  citizens 
and  their  elected  representatives  to  oppose 
and  even  undercut  their  own  government  in 
foreign  relations. 

Three  recent  events  convinced  mc  that  we 
face  a  real  crisis  in  our  capacity  to  survive  as 
an  effective  nation  in  a  dangerous  world. 
First,  an  anonymous  American  citizen  was 
quoted  in  the  press,  suggesting  as  a  reasona- 
ble response  to  the  CIA  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan  harbors  a  course  of  action  that,  were 
we  formally  at  war.  could  only  be  called 
treason. 

Second,  a  U.S.  congressman  sent  a 
member  of  his  staff  with  a  proposed  report 
to  Grenada  so  the  anti-American  govern- 
ment could  edit  the  report  to  maximize  its 
helpfulness  to  their  cause. 

Third,  10  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sent  a  letter  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Marxist  regime  with  suggestions  and  lan- 
guage which  make  the  letter  an  extraordi- 
nary document  that  is  of  highly  question- 
able legality  and  that  poses  constitutional 
problems  of  frightening  dimensions. 

These  three  cases  fit  into  a  pattern  of  dis- 
integration in  American  foreign  policy 
which  has  its  roots  in  trips  by  Jane  Fonda 
and  others  to  Hanoi,  while  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  were  killing  American  boys  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  American  citizens  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  to  meet  and 
negotiate  with  foreign  governments,  it 
became  more  and  more  acceptable  to  go 
overseas  on  the  grounds  that  the  current 
government  was  not  doing  enough,  or  it  was 
not  doing  the  right  thing. 

This  passion  for  personal  diplomacy  has 
affected  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  and  both  liberals  and  conser\'- 
atives.  Thus,  during  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis,  both  the  conservative  Republican 
Congressman  George  Hansen  and  the  liber- 
al Democratic  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  found  it  reasonable  and  desir- 
able to  visit  Tehran  in  pursuit  of  a  better  so- 
lution than  President  Carter  seemed  to  be 
finding. 

More  recently.  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  Jesse  Jackson  gained  enormous 
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positive  publicity  while  visiting  the  Syrian 
dictator  Hafez  Assad  at  a  time  when  his 
forces  were  training  and  supplying  terrorists 
in  Lebanon  who  were  killing  American  Ma 
rines  and  naval  airmen.  While  Jackson's  trip 
was  good  for  the  particular  pilot  he  brought 
home,  it  was  a  disastrous  precedent  in 
teaching  future  opponents  to  play  various 
American  political  factions  of  against  each 
other. 

As  it  has  become  more  and  more  publicly 
acceptable  to  "do  you  own  thing"  in  compet- 
ing with  the  American  government  in  for- 
eign policy,  the  signals  both  to  foreigners 
and  to  Americans  have  become  more  and 
more  .self-defeating  for  our  country.  After 
all.  if  there  is  no  prohibition  against  each 
citizen  deciding  what  he  or  she  wants  and 
then  traveling  overseas  to  discuss  it  with 
foreign  governments,  why  pay  any  attention 
to  the  politician  who  happens  to  currently 
sit  in  the  White  House  or  the  politicians 
who  happen  to  have  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  Senate? 

This  tendency  to  have  235  million  foreign 
policies,  one  for  each  American,  reached  its 
greatest  danger  point  last  weekend  in  the 
Sunday  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  in  an 
article  from  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  by  Ronnie 
Lovler.  On  Page  53A.  the  article  concluded 
with  a  stunning  paragraph  worth  repeating: 

■Reagan  administration  action  so  angered 
one  of  the  many  Americans  who  visit  here 
that  he  vowed  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  start  a  fund-rai.sing  campaign  to 
buy  a  mine  sweeper  for  Nicaragua.'Now 
wouldn't  that  be  the  perfect  irony?"  he 
mused  The  US.  government  works  to  put 
the  mines  in  and  the  U.S.  public  works  to 
take  them  out.'  " 

There  are  two  vital  things  wrong  with 
thai  American  citizen's  reasoning.  First  in  a 
nation  of  free  elections  in  which  Congress 
must  approve  and  agree  to  pay  for  all  for- 
eign policy  actions  by  the  president,  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  argument  that  there  is 
a  need  for  the  members  of  the  pblic  to  take 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  into  their  own 
hands.  If  the  people  want  to  reject  a  policy, 
they  can  fire  the  elected  officials  in  the 
next  election. 

■  PERFECT  IROHY"  IS  TREASON 

Second,  when  an  individual  citizen  decides 
to  provide  weapons  and  support  to  another 
government  to  fight  his  own,  it  is  not  called 
treason. 

While  that  anonymous  citizen's  comments 
are  outrageous,  he  is  less  to  blame  than  the 
elected  officials  who  in  recent  years  have 
found  it  increasingly  easy  to  ignore  official 
foreign  policy  and  simply  undermine  and 
undercut  the'  United  States  government 
whenever  they  feel  like  it.  After  all,  if  elect- 
ed public  officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution find  it  acceptable  to  weaken  their 
government's  ability  to  Implement  foreign 
policy  why  should  the  average  citizen  be 
worried  about  his  or  her  actions? 

There  have  been  two  recent  congressional 
actions  that  typify  this  problem  of  conflict 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  in  the  implementation  of  foreign 
policy.  They  are  both  worth  examining. 

First,  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  of  California 
worked  so  closely  with  the  Grenadian  Marx- 
ist dictatorship  that  in  some  ways  he  repre- 
sented their  interests  more  than  California. 
The  minutes  of  the  Grenadian  dictatorship 
were  captured  when  the  United  States  liber- 
ated the  island  and  saved  the  800  American 
students  there  from  becoming  hostages.  In 
addition  to  fascinating  details  such  as  the 
actual  contract  between  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  and  Grenada,  there  are  apparently  a 


series  of  references  to  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship between  Marxist  Grenada  and  Del- 
lums. Reports  indicate  that  on  one  occasion. 
Dellums  sent  a  member  of  his  staff  to  Gre- 
nada with  a  copy  of  a  proposed  report  to  the 
House  to  be  reviewed  and  edited  by  the 
Grenadian  Marxists  to  ensure  that  it  pro- 
vided maximum  help  for  their  side. 

The  notion  that  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  work  hand  in 
glove  with  a  Marxist  dictatorship  which  the 
United  States  government  was  publicly  ac- 
cusing of  becoming  a  Sovit-Cuban  puppet  is 
remarkable. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
was  not  one  of  the  10  signers  of  the 
letter  that  some  of  us  sent  to  Mr. 
Ortega  in  Nicaragua,  which.  I  gath- 
ered, was  the  fundamental  reason  of 
the  special  order  which  the  gentleman 
scheduled. 

The  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
alert  all  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Ortega  that  he  was  taking  out 
this  special  order,  and  I  am  here  today 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  myself  and,  I 
think,  some  of  the  others. 

D  1440 

But.  I  wonder  if  you  also  were  good 
enough  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes:  we  .sent  a 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  You  are  making  some 
pretty  strong  accusations  here,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  a  chance  to  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  did  inform  him 
and  we  in  fact  have  a  standing  invita- 
tion. If  he  is  not  available  today.  I 
would  be  glad  to  come  at  his  conven- 
ience to  discuss  this. 

I  happen  to  have  the  minutes  of  the 
Grenadian  Government  and  the  re- 
ports to  the  Grenadian  Government 
by  their  lepresentatives,  and  I  think  it 
would  make  most  useful  dialog.  I  have 
another  half  paragraph,  and  I  was 
going  to  then  get  into  the  letter. 

I  have  worked  it  out  with  the  time- 
keeper to  yield  you  literally  as  much 
time  as  I  take. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  .say  I  would  hope  my  si- 
lence on  the  question  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia with  the  previous  government  of 
Grenada  should  not  in  any  way  be 
construed  as  agreement  with  these  al- 
legations. 

I  am.  frankly,  not  aware  of  any  rela- 
tionship which  may  have  existed. 
Therefore.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
comment  on  it. 

I  do  think  that,  given  the  nature  of 
these  allegations,  the  gentleman 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
for  himself. 


I  am  glad  you  apparently  did  inform 
him.  And  I  assume  that  a  copy  of  the 
Record  will  be  made  available  to  him 
so  he  can  see  for  himself. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  must  just  say,  and 
then  I  will  yield  back  to  the  gentleman 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  My  impression  based 
on  the  limited  contact  I  have  had  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  that 
he  is  a  genuine  patriot.  He  believes  in 
this  country.  He  may  have  a  different 
point  of  view  from  time  to  time  than 
some  of  the  other  Members,  but  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  the  man  is  not  a  dedicated 
and  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Before  I  resume, 
would  you  like  to  pursue  this  for  a 
minute,  because  you  are  raising  a  very 
important  point  here,  and  I  will  say  to 
you  candidly,  and  this  is  part  of  why  I 
take  all  this  so  .seriously,  and  I  know 
you  and  I  have  had  a  discussion  on 
mountains  and  molehills  and  I  am 
sure  in  a  moment  you  will  elaborate  on 
that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Do  not  use  all  of  my 
good  lines.  Wait  until  I  speak. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  the  point  I 
want  to  make  here  and  I  tried  to  place 
this  in  the  context  first  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  then  of  an  individual 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  then  of 
10  very  distinguished  Members  and 
much  more  central  to  the  power  struc- 
ture of  this  Congress,  candidly,  than 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  do  not  suggest,  and  I  want  to  say 
this  very  explicitly.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  Members  we  are  talking 
about,  and  I  hope  you  agree  about  my 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  same  way,  have 
anything  at  heart  but  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  Not  only  are  they 
certainly  not  traitors,  certainly  not 
trying  to  hurt  America:  they  in  fact 
are  trying  to  help  America. 

The  problem  we  face,  I  think  it  is  a 
situation  where  we  have  two  sets  of 
difficulties;  one  is  a  philosophical,  and 
that  is  for  another  day  and  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  threat:  nature  of  Marx- 
ism as  tyranny:  but  there  is  another 
difficulty  here  which  I  think  candidly 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  does 
not  take  seriously  enough,  and  that  is 
what  are  the  limitations  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  the  age  of  the  jet  air- 
port and  the  age  of  the  constant  cock- 
tail party? 

And  I  think  as  you  will  see  as  we  de- 
velop this,  I  am  trying  to  suggest  I 
would  never  have  jumped  in  as  hard  as 
I  have  had  it  remained  purely  fringe 
activities  by  individual  Members  who 
are  more  enthusiastic  than  wise. 

But  when  distinguished  chairmen  of 
subcommittees  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leaders  get  involved,  then  it  be- 
comes more  central. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his 
putting  me  in  the  pantheon  of  the 
powerful,  and  I  am  flattered  by  being 
included  in  this  illustrious  list.  I  will 
wail  for  the  gentleman  to  complete  his 
presentation  and  then,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  And  indicate  where  I 
think  he  has  gone  ami.ss. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  With  some  trepida- 
tion, since  you  are  both  powerful  and 
persuasive,  but  I  will  certainly  yield. 

Let  me  continue  then.  "The  idea 
that  this  same  Congressman."  back  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  just 
a  second— 

The  idea  that  this  same  congressman 
would  send  his  aide  with  a  report  to  permit 
our  opponents  to  propagandize  us  through 
official  congressional  reports  is  outlandish. 
The  fact  that  Congress  has  done  nothing  to 
investigate  this  irregularity  would  be  amaz- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  the  second  and  even 
more  stunning  incident. 

On  March  20.  1984.  10  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Marxist  dictatorship  declar- 
ing their  opposition  to  United  States  policy 
and  encouraging  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment to  take  steps  to  influence  the  Ameri- 
can political  process. 

The  Dear  Comandante"  letter,  as  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  called 
it.  is  the  most  striking  transgression  against 
propriety  and  common  .sense  in  Washington 
in  recent  years.  Its  impact  will  be  with  us 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  addressed  to  Coman- 
dante Daniel  Ortega,  the  leader  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Marxist  faction  which  is  systemati- 
cally tightening  its  grip  on  the  country  with 
Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers,  equipment  and 
resources.  Hence,  its  title.  "Dear  Coman- 
dante " 

LETTER  UNDERCUT  U.S.  POLICY 

This  letter  is  almost  certainly  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  on  three  counts.  First,  its 
authors  state  clearly  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment that  'we  have  been,  and  remain,  op- 
posed to  U.S.  support  for  military  action  di- 
rected against  the  people  or  government  of 
Nicaragua."  This  statement  cro.sses  the 
bounds  from  legitimate  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can policy  within  the  United  States  to  a  de- 
liberate communication  of  thai  opposition 
to  a  foreign  government  with  which  we  are 
disagreeing. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  very  important,  and 
deserves  some  attention. 

Now  you  have  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  Members  involved  in  the 
subject  matter:  Mr.  Hansen  who  went 
over  to  Iran,  Mr.  Dellums.  I  think 
before  you  get  into  the  substance  of 
this  letter,  who  are  these  10  leading 
Members  of  this  House,  because  that 
puts  this  in  the  proper  environment. 
That  gives  it  significance  and  .salience. 

So  would  you  give  us  those  names? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Certainly.  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  gentlemen  are  Mr.  Wright,  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 


Texas:  Mr.  Alexander,  the  deputy  ma- 
jority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas: Mr.  Barnes,  of  Maryland:  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  of  New  York:  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton of  Indiana,  who  are  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr. 
BoLAND.  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  from 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Torricelli  from 
New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Garcia  from  New- 
York  who  are  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee:  and  Mr.  Obey,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Mr.  McHugh,  of  New  York, 
who  are  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  Are  any  of  those  gentlemen  Re- 
publicans? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No,  these  are  all 
Democrats;  they  are  all  members  of 
the  majority  and  I  think  it  was  the 
fact  you  had  three  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  Foreign  Affairs,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  pays 
for  foreign  operations,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
that  collectively  I  think  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  in  foreign  policy,  rea- 
.sonably  close  to  a  power  structure  for 
the  House. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Those  are  important 
movers  and  shakers. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  They  are  not 
random,  isolated  radicals:  they  are 
clearly  the  center  of  the  majority 
Democratic  Party,  yes, 

Mr.  HYDE.  And  they  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  head  Sandinista  in  Nicaragua 
and  they  signed  it:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  This  was  writ- 
ten on  the  stationery  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HYDE.  And  it  starts  out.  "Dear 
Comniandante";  is  that  right? 

MR.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Thank  you.  I  am  going 
to  listen  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  writing  this  sen- 
tence, these  10  Congressmen  clearly, 
and  the  sentence,  let  me  go  back  and 
say  was,  quote: 

We  have  been  and  remain  opposed  to  U.S. 
support  for  military  action  directed  against 
I  he  people  or  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

To  continue: 

In  writing  this  sentence,  these  10  con- 
gressmen clearly  undercut  the  efforts  of 
their  own  government  to  apply  pressure  to 
the  Nicaraguan  regime  to  cea.se  its  active 
sponsorship  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  interests 
and  its  export  of  revolution. 

Second,  the  letter  invites  the  Nicaraguan 
Marxists  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  and  in- 
fluence American  politics.  On  Page  1,  they 
a.ssert  that  the  Nicaraguan  Marxists  could 
weaken  the  Reagan  administration  and 
those  conservative  and  moderate  politicians 
who  have  supported  our  Central  American 
policies.  By  saying  thai  a  change  in  Nicara- 
guan policy  would  mean  that  "those  respon- 
sible for  supporting  violence  against  your 
government  and  for  obstructing  serious  ne- 
gotiations for  broad  political  participation 
In  El  Salvador  would  have  far  greater  diffi- 
culty winning  support  for  their  policies  than 
they  do  today,"  the  congressmen  focus  the 


Nicaraguans  on  the  American  domestic  po- 
litical process. 

The  writers  return  to  their  theme  of  Nica- 
raguan interference  in  the  American  politi- 
cal system  of  Page  2  when  they  assert  that  a 
wiser  Nicaraguan  policy  would  "significant- 
ly strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our 
country  who  desire  better  relations  based 
upon  the  true  equality,  self-determination 
and  mutual  good  will."  There  is  no  modern 
example  of  so  blatant  an  effort  by  one  fac- 
tion of  American  politicians  to  draw  a  for- 
eign government  into  taking  positions  based 
on  a  calculation  of  how  it  would  effect  the 
balance  of  political  power  inside  the  United 
States. 

This  effort  to  educate  the  Marxist  regime 
Into  the  art  of  manipulating  American  opin- 
ion is  the  least  unconstitutional  and  least  il- 
legal of  the  three  errors  in  this  letter.  How- 
ever, involving  foreign  governments  in  our 
political  process  may  be  the  most  dangerous 
and  frightening  thing  these  10  congressmen 
proposed.  If  foreign  governments  start 
taking  and  releasing  hostages,  engaging  and 
abstaining  in  terrorism,  making  and  break- 
ing policies,  based  on  a  conscious  calculation 
of  the  next  presidential  primary  or  the  next 
congressional  vote,  then  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive in  a  dangerous  world  may  be  truly 
threatened. 

Third,  the  writers  clearly  violated  the 
Constitution  by  suggesting  in  closing  that. 

We  re-affirm  to  you  our  continuing  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss  these 
or  other  matters  of  concern  with  you  or  of- 
ficials of  your  government  at  any  time." 

This  promi.se  to  meet  and  talk  with  the 
Nicaraguan  government  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Founding  Fathers  had  a  horri- 
fying experience  with  the  13  individual 
slates  during  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
They  had  learned  the  hard  way  that  legisla- 
tors made  foreign  policy  implementation  im- 
possible if  they  were  each  free  to  go  off  on 
frolics  of  their  own.  Any  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Founding  Fathers  will  reveal 
their  deep  bias  against  Congress  and  In 
favor  of  the  executive  branch  in  foreign 
policy  implementation. 

CITIZEN  DlPLOM.^TS  ILLEGAL 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist  No. 
22.  referring  to  the  destructive  impact  of 
legislative  involvement  in  foreign  affairs, 
wrote: 

"The  faith,  the  reputation,  the  peace  of 
the  whole  Union,  are  thus  continually  at 
the  mercy  of  the  prejudices,  the  passions, 
and  the  interests  of  every  member  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Is  it  po.ssible  that  foreign  na- 
tions can  either  respect  or  confide  in  such  a 
government?  Is  it  possible  that  the  people 
of  America  will  no  longer  consent  to  trust 
their  honor,  their  happiness,  their  safety, 
on  .so  precarious  a  foundation?" 

Alexander  Hamiltions  principles  became 
Thomas  Jefferson's  implementation.  As 
first  secretary  of  state  in  1790.  Jefferson 
warned  the  French  revolutionary  represent- 
ative. Citizen  Genet,  that  he  could  not  deal 
directly  with  the  Congress  and  interfere  in 
American  politics.  Jefferson  wrote  that: 

"The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  is  executive  altogether.  It  belongs, 
then,  to  the  head  of  that  department, 
except  as  such  portions  of  It  are  specially 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions  are  to 
be  construed  strictly." 

The  constitutional  historian  John  Bassetl 
Moore  described  Jeffersons  warning  to  the 
French  representative: 
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■  As  the  president  was  the  only  channel  of 
communication  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  it  was  from  him  alone 
that  foreign  nations  or  their  agents  are  to 
learn  what  is  or  has  been  the  will  of  the 
nation.'  (Jefferson's  words)  that  whatever 
he  communicated  as  such,  they  had  a  right 
and  were  bound  to  consider  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  nation'  and  that  no  foreign 
agent  could  be  allowed  to  question  if  or  to 
interpose  between  him  and  any  other 
branch  of  government  under  the  pretext  of 
either's  transgressing  their  functions.    " 

Our  first  great  Supreme  Court  chief  jus- 
tice. John  Marshall,  as  a  representative  in 
1799  defended  the  executive  prerogative: 

"The  president  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  its  relations,  and  its  sole  repre- 
sentative with  foreign  nations. " 

Thus  from  Hamilton.  Jefferson  and  Mar- 
shall it  is  clear  that  the  Pounding  Fathers 
would  have  found  the  "Dear  Comman- 
dante"  letter  a  clear  violation  by  legislators 
of  the  executive's  exclusive  right  to  deal 
with  foreign  governments. 

Very  probably  the  Pounding  Fathers 
would  also  have  found  this  letter  illegal. 
The  very  first  time  an  American  outside  the 
executive  branch  tried  to  settle  an  American 
dispute  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  passed  a  bill  to  make  it  illegal. 

Our  first  experience  with  citizen  diplo- 
mats came  in  1798  when  a  Quaker  named 
Logan  visited  Paris  to  negotiate  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Prance. 
The  Congress  promptly  passed  what  is 
called  the  Logan  Act.  Just  to  focus  its  intent 
clearly,  they  called  it  "an  act  to  prevent 
usurpation  of  executive  functions.  "  By  the 
standards  of  that  act  (which  is  still  m 
force),  this  letter  is  clearly  illegal. 

CONGRESSMEN  VIOU\TED  LAW 

The  problem  we  face  is  that  the  signers  of 
this  "Dear  Comandante "  letter  are  not 
kooks  or  minor  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  letter  was  written  on 
the  stationary  of  the  majority  leader.  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas.  It  was  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee.  Edward 
P.  Boland  of  Massachusetts;  three  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Mike  Barnes  of  Maryland.  Ste- 
phen Solarz  of  New  'York  and  Lee  Hamilton 
of  Indiana:  two  members  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  David  Obey  of  Wisconsin 
and  Matt  McHugh  of  New  York:  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Robert  TorriccUi  and  Robert  Garcia: 
and  Bill  Alexander  of  Arkansas. 

What  should  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  when  10  such  knowledgeable  and 
powerful  men  violate  the  Constitution  and 
the  law? 

What  should  the  American  people  do 
when  congressional  discipline  breaks  down 
so  that  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
member  submits  his  report  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment while  10  leaders  invite  a  foreign 
government  to  negotiate  with  them,  to  get 
involved  in  manipulating  American  politics, 
and  inform  that  government  that  the  10 
"have  been  and  remain  opposed  to  U.S. 
policy?" 

There  is  no  question  of  the  right  of  every 
American  inside  the  United  States  to  argue 
over  and  oppose  government  policy. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  absolute 
power  of  Congress  to  stop  any  American  for- 
eign effort  by  simply  cutting  off  the  money. 

What  is  at  issue  in  these  two  cases  is  not 
an  issue  of  free  speech  and  not  an  issue  of 
congressional  powers.  What  is  at  stake  in 
these  two  cases  is  the  actions  of  members  of 


the  House  who  have  undercut  and  weak- 
ened the  legal  policies  of  the  United  States 
as  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  president.  These  policies  are 
not  merely  Reagan  administration  propos- 
als. These  policies  are  the  legally  adopted 
and  legally  implemented  official  policies  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  liberal  or  a  conservative 
issue.  This  is  not  a  Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic issue.  Whichever  party  is  in  the  White 
House,  whichever  ideology  is  dominating 
American  foreign  policy,  it  is  vital  that  this 
nation  have  the  ability  to  implement  a  con- 
sistent, sustainable,  coherent  foreign  policy. 
The  only  approach  which  will  permit  a  suc- 
cessful American  foreign  policy  is  one  which 
reestablishes  the  legitimate  historic  separa- 
tion of  constitutional  powers  and  restores  to 
the  executive  branch  its  exclusive  preroga- 
tive to  implement,  while  retaining  for  the 
legislative  branch  its  power  to  appropriate, 
authorize  and  oversee. 

We  will  have  to  confront  these  two  viola- 
tions of  our  system  or  we  will  face  a  future 
of  chaos  in  which  each  legislator  does  what- 
ever he  or  she  thinks.  How  we  confront  it  is 
a  great  challenge  which  the  House,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  public  will  have  to 
explore.  For  the  moment,  let  me  simply  say 
this  is  the  most  serious  congressional-execu- 
tive branch  confrontation  since  Watergate. 
And  this  time  it  is  Congress,  not  the  White 
House,  w.iich  has  a  major  problem  with  law- 
breaking  and  law  enforcement. 
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Let  me  .say  this  was  printed  original- 
ly in  the  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution 
on  Sunday,  April  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  to  Comandante  Ortega. 

And  I  now  briefly  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  and 
then  I  will  yield  a  total  of  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

1  have  seen  the  letter.  I  do  not  have 
it  in  front  of  me,  but  my  recollection  is 
this  very  important  letter  is  two  pages. 
Ten  of  the  very  important  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  side,  including  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  sub- 
committee chairmen  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, important  ones,  have  written  the 
Comandante  Ortega  and,  first  of  all, 
they  start  out  by  saying: 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  government's 
policy.  We  want  you  to  know  that  in  front. 
We  do  not  support  the  aid  to  the  Contras 
that  our  government  is  doing.  That  estab- 
lishes our  bona  fides  with  you  know.  Com- 
mandante  Ortega. 

Then,  as  I  recall,  they  continue  to 
praise  mildly  sometimes,  but  nonethe- 
less, praise  Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas 
for  freeing  up  on  free  press,  their  di- 
minishing censorship. 

To  the  gentleman's  knowledge  is 
that  true  or  is  censorship  just  as  total 
and  as  vicious  as  it  has  been  since  they 
took  over? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  understanding 
is  that  even  recently  La  Prerisa  was 


censored,  up  to  65  percent  of  its  news 
columns,  and  refused  to  publish  in 
protest. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  now,  they  went  on 
to  praise  the  Sandinistas  for  their  dis- 
position to  hold  free  electioiis.  Now  I 
read  the  paper  like  everybody  else  and 
I  do  not  see  that  they  are  going  to 
permit  any  of  the  Contras  or  the  in- 
surgents to  participate  in  these  free 
elections. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  definition  of 
a  free  election? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  it  is  ironic 
that  no  totalitarian  Marxist  regime 
has  held  a  free  election,  while  all  of 
them  have  promised  many. 

Mr.  HYDE.  So  their  facts  are  wrong. 
And  it  is  surprising  to  mc  because 
these  are  the  leaders  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side.  They  have  research  available 
to  them,  well-paid  staff  who  know 
these  things.  Their  facts  are  wrong. 

Now  after  telling  Ortega  they  do  not 
agree  with  our  Government's  policy, 
after  stroking  his  fur  about  free  elec- 
tions and  a  free  press,  which  are  not 
existent  in  Nicaragua,  do  they  in  any 
place  in  that  letter  criticize  Ortega  for 
exporting  revolution,  guns,  half  the 
guns  and  80  percent  of  the  ammuni- 
tion that  is  shooting  and  killing  people 
in  El  Salvador?  Do  they  ask  for  reci- 
procity? Do  they  condemn  or  criticize 
or  admonish— let  us  use  admonish  as  a 
nice  soft  word— Dear  Comandante 
Ortega  for  exporting  revolution?  Do 
they  do  that  in  the  letter? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Not  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  did  not  see  it  either. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  will  refresh  our  recollec- 
tion. I  will  wait  and  listen  carefully. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  have  used.  I 
think,  about  25  minutes.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  25  minutes  to  my 
very  distinguished  friend,  very  well  in- 
formed, normally,  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz).  I 
listen  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  on  a  housekeeping  detail,  how 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  have 
for  the  special  order? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  We  have  30  min- 
utes left.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  comes  next  and  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  gentleman  any  addi- 
tional time  that  the  gentleman  might 
want. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  use  all  of  the 
time,  although  I  do  appreciate  the 
very  gracious  willingness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  make  it  avail- 
able. 

D  1500 

Let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
not  since  the  day  37  years  ago,  when 
Senator    Joseph    McCarthy    delivered 
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his  speech  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in 
which  he  waved  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  said  he  had  the  names  of— 
what  was  it,  70  or  220?  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  recalls? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  Fifty-seven. 

Mr.  SOLARZ,  Fifty-seven  Commu- 
nists who  were  in  the  Department  of 
State,  has  more  been  made  out  of  less 
than  the  speech  we  have  just  heard 
from  my  very  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia in  the  well  of  the  House  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

If  I  may  say  so,  what  the  gentleman 
has  done  is  to  transform  the  most  tiny 
molehill  into  a  tremendous  mountain. 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  whole  busi- 
ness into  perspective.  The  gentleman 
rai.ses  very  profound  questions  about 
the  constitutional  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country.  His  analysis 
is  entirely  based  upon  his  reading  of 
this  two  page  letter  that  was  sent  by 
10  Members  of  the  Hou-se  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Ortega,  the  presumptive  leader 
of  the  government  in  Nicaragua. 

What  was  this  letter  ail  about?  What 
did  it  say?  Why  was  it  sent?  What  did 
we  hope  to  accomplish  by  sending  it? 

The  gentleman  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  idea  for  this  letter  did 
not  originate  with  any  1  of  the  10 
Members  who  signed  it.  The  idea  for 
the  letter  originated  with  none  other 
than  Alfonso  Robelo.  He  is  probably 
known  to  the  gentleman,  and  certainly 
is  known  to  many  Members  of  the 
House,  as  a  genuine  democrat,  with  a 
small  "d."  He  is  a  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighter,  someone  who  was  very  much  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  overthrow  Mr. 
Somoza.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  junta  in  Nicaragua, 
but  he  left  that  country  and  decided 
voluntarily  to  go  into  exile  because  he 
believed,  as  many  of  us  do,  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  betrayed  the  demo- 
cratic promises  of  their  revolution. 

Mr.  Robelo  is  associated  with  Eden 
Pastora  who,  during  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  was  known  by  the  name 
Commandante  Zero.  Both  are  leaders 
of  the  Nicaraguan  organization  ARDE. 

When  he  approached  us  he  was 
speaking  not  just  for  himself  but  for 
Mr.  Pastora.  and  for  those  Nicara- 
guans  who  have  joined  them  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  genuine  democra- 
cy in  that  country. 

Mr.  Robelo  asked  us  if  we  would  be 
willing  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ortega, 
in  which  we  would  attempt  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Ortega  to  agree  to  hold 
genuinely  free  and  fair  elections,  when 
the  elections  are  suppo.sed  to  be  held 
in  Nicaragua  later  this  year,  and 
permit  those  Nicaraguan  exiles  who 
have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  to  return  to  their 
country  to  "oe  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 


The  10  of  us  who  agreed  to  sign  the 
letter  are  all  people,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  who  want  very 
much  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
genuine  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  this 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
President  has  .said  time  after  time  that 
a  primary  purpose  of  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  is  to  persuade  the 
Sandinistas  to  live  up  to  the  democrat- 
ic promise  they  made  during  the 
course  of  their  revolution,  and  to  have 
genuinely  free  and  fair  elections  in 
which  all  Nicaraguans  would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate. 

In  the  process  of  .sending  this  letter, 
therefore,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  for  a 
moment  that  we  were  attempting  to 
undercut  the  established  policy  of  our 
Government.  We  actually  thought  we 
were  acting  in  a  way  completely  com- 
patible with  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  urging  the  Sandinistas  to  do 
precisely  what  President  Reagan  says 
he  has  been  trying  to  get  them  to  do, 
albeit  with  different  means,  over  the 
cour.se  of  the  last  few  years. 

Now.  what  was  it  about  this  letter 
that  was  so  objectionable;  a  letter 
which,  in  essence,  asked  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  have  free  and  fair  elections  and 
to  permit  the  exiles  to  participate  in 
those  elections? 

I  would  not  have  thought  such  a 
letter  was  such  a  bad  idea.  We  do. 
after  all.  believe  in  free  elections:  we 
do.  after  all.  believe  in  national  recon- 
ciliation, not  only  in  El  Salvador  but 
in  Nicaragua.  On  the  face  of  it.  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  could  have  been 
objectionable  about  such  a  communi- 
cation. 

One  objection  we  hear  is  that  we 
had  the  nerve,  the  impropriety,  the  in- 
decency to  address  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Ortega  by  the  title  of  "Dear  Coman- 
dante." 

That  happens  to  be  the  man's  title. 
If  he  were  the  president,  it  would  have 
been  "Dear  Mr.  President."  If  he  were 
a  member  of  the  church,  it  would  have 
been  addressed  to  him  by  his  title  as  a 
cleric.  When  Members  of  Congress 
send  letters  to  foreign  leaders,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  approve  of  them  or 
disapprove  of  them,  it  is  established 
custom,  it  is  established  procedure,  it 
is  established  protocol,  to  address 
those  people  by  their  titles.  His  title, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  is  "Comandan- 
te." so  it  was  a  "Dear  Comandante" 
letter. 

We  are  also  told  that  this  letter  is 
somehow  objectionable  because  it  was 
sent  to  a  foreign  Communist  dictator. 
I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  want  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Ortega  is  anything 
but  a  foreign  Communist  dictator.  He 
obviously  is  a  foreigner.  He  would 
appear,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  pro- 
nouncements, to  be  a  Communist, 
And,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case 
that  he  is  a  dictator.  I  would  suggest 


that  there  is  nothing  unusual,  let 
alone  improper,  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  send  letters  to  foreign 
Communist  dictators.  It  happens  all 
the  time.  I  suspect  there  is  hardly  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  has  not, 
from  time  to  time,  signed  such  a  letter. 

For  example,  I  have  sent  dozens  of 
letters  myself  to  Mr,  Brezhnev,  to  Mr. 
Andropov,  and  now  to  Mr.  Chernenko, 
together  with  dozens  and  dozens  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  We  have  on 
many  occasions  urged  them  to  permit 
the  Soviet  Jews,  who  are  trapped  in 
their  country,  and  who  would  like  to 
leave,  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  have  written  letters  to  foreign  dic- 
tators who  are  not  Communists— such 
as  Mr.  Marcos  in  the  Philippines  and 
Mr.  Pinochet  in  Chile— asking  them  to 
release  political  prisoners  who  have 
been  thrown  into  jail  and.  on  occasion, 
tortured,  not  becau.se  they  have  com- 
mitted any  crimes,  but  simply  because 
they  happened  to  disagree  with  that 
particular  government. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  these  letters 
my  friend  from  Georgia  has  signed, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  some  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  .send- 
ing letters  to  the  leaders  of  foreign 
governments.  We  meet  with  them,  and 
we  write  to  them,  all  the  time.  It  is 
part  of  our  responsibility;  it  is  part  of 
our  job. 

Let  me  .say.  parenthetically,  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  that  when  some- 
one comes  to  me  who  is  committed  to 
democracy;  when  someone  comes  to 
me  who  is  committed  to  freedom; 
when  someone  comes  to  me  who  be- 
lieves in  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  asks  me  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
government  of  that  nation,  because  he 
believes  that  it  might  be  helpful  in 
persuading  that  government  to  be 
more  democratic;  to  permit  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom;  to  be  independ- 
ent, it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  that 
I  can  do,  and  the  least  that  our  col- 
leagues can  do.  if  the  letter  is  substan- 
tively compatiDle  with  our  position,  is 
to  send  such  a  letter. 

I  do  not  want  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia to  be  under  any  illusions  here.  I 
was  not  very  optimistic  that  this  letter 
was  going  to  persuade  Daniel  Ortega 
to  agree  to  have  free  elections  where 
he  may  not  have  intended  to  have  free 
elections.  I  probably  would  not  have 
thought  to  send  this  letter  on  my  own 
if  Mr.  Robelo  had  not  come  to  us  and 
asked  us  to  do  it. 

And  why  did  he  come  to  us  here  iri 
the  House? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
apologize  for  interrupting,  the  gentle- 
man is  doing  very  well,  but  I  could  not 
resist  this,  to  ask  you:  Does  the  gentle- 
man happen  to  know,  offhand,  what 
Mr.  Robelo's  position  is  on  aid  to  the 
Contras? 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes:  Mr.  Robelo 
would  like  us  to  continue  providing  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  the  gentleman 
is  willing  to  sign  a  letter  for  him  but 
not  give  him  aid  beyond  the  letter? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy  to 
get  into  that. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate,  if  not 
obligatory,  for  this  country,  as  a  de- 
fender of  freedom  and  as  an  exponent 
of  democracy,  to  use  its  influence  with 
foreign  governments  that  may  not 
share  our  values  to  try  to  persuade 
them,  through  dialog  and  discussion, 
to  have  free  elections  and  to  be  more 
democratic.  In  the  case  of  Nicaragua.  I 
have  not  believed  it  was  appropriate 
for  us  to  participate  in  an  effort, 
through  the  use  of  force,  to  overthrow 
an  established  government. 

n  1510 

We  can  open  up  the  whole  argument 
about  the  propriety  of  the  covert  oper- 
atioris  against  the  Sandinistas.  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  do  that.  We  have 
discussed  that  on  other  occasions  in 
the  past,  and  we  will  have  other  occa- 
sions in  the  future. 

I  had  thought,  however,  we  were 
going  to  discuss  today  the  question  of 
the  impropriety  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  an  old 
saying:  "He  who  defines  the  argument 
has  it  half-won.' 

Now  the  gentleman  keeps  portraying 
this  letter  as  simply  in  the  mainstream 
of  trying  to  persuade  Comandante 
Ortega  to  go  ahead  and  have  elections. 
If  that  is  what  it  did.  I  would  have 
loved  to  have  signed  it. 

But  what  the  gentleman  did  at  the 
behest  of  a  Contra,  is  have  you  impor- 
tant people  tell  the  Communists  we  do 
not  support  our  government  s  policy  of 
aiding  the  Contras.  I  do  not  follow  the 
wisdom  of  this. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  I  was  about 
to  get  to  that  point  because  I  listened 
carefully  to  his  presentation  and  I 
mentally  filed  away  all  of  the  various 
points  that  he  made.  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  my  way  through  them. 
I  am  almost  at  the  point  where  I  will 
get  to  those  arguments  and  allega- 
tions. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Mr. 
Robelo  approached  the  10  people  who 
signed  the  letter  for  a  very  particular 
reason.  He  felt  that,  because  we  had 
voted  against  the  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras and  precisely  because  we  were 
known  as  opponents  of  this  covert  op- 
eration against  Nicaragua,  there  was  a 
possibility  that  we  might  have  a  meas- 
ure of  credibility  with  the  leadership 
of  Nicaragua,  that  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  supported  the 
covert  operations  would  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  impression  is 
that  he  was  planning  to  ask  .some 
Members  of  the  other  body,  who  had 


supported  the  covert  operations,  to 
send  a  letter  as  well.  Then,  the  Sandi- 
nista  leadership  would  get  letters 
signed  by  those  who  were  for  the 
covert  operations,  and  letters  signed 
by  those  who  were  against  it. 

In  any  case,  here  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Robelo  came  to  us.  He  thought  we 
would  have  a  measure  of  credibility, 
and  he  asked  us  to  send  the  letter. 

Our  critics  also  say  that,  by  virtue  of 
sending  this  letter,  undercut  the 
policy  of  our  own  Government,  be- 
cause we  pointed  out  in  the  letter  that 
we  were  opposed  to  the  covert  military 
operations  against  Nicaragua,  in  which 
our  Government  is  apparently  engag- 
ing, and  that  we  intended  to  oppose  it 
in  the  future. 

Let  us  examine  that  allegation  just 
for  a  moment.  I  would  submit  that  we 
did  not  tell  Mr.  Ortega  anything  he 
did  not  know.  Nicaragua  has  an  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington;  they  read 
the  Congressional  Record.  They 
knew  that  the  10  signatories  of  this 
letter,  as  indeed  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, had  voted  against  the  covert  op- 
erations in  the  past.  We  were  not  tell- 
ing him  anything  he  did  not  know.  By 
virtue  of  pointing  that  out,  we  were  in- 
dicating that  there  were  Members  of 
Congress,  opposed  to  this  covert  oper- 
ation, who  nevertheless  believed  that 
it  was  important  to  have  democratic 
elections  in  Nicaragua,  and  for  the 
exiles  to  be  permitted  to  return. 

I  must  say  to  my  very  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  that  I  was  impressed 
with  his  historical  review  of  various 
congressional  interventions  into  our 
foreign  policy  that  he  presented  to  the 
House.  He  obviously  is  a  learned  schol- 
ar who  knows  American  history  very 
well.  May  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  that  he  has  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly suggested  to  us  today  that  we 
ought  to  adopt,  as  the  guiding  organi- 
zational and  political  principle  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  operates,  an  American  version 
of  the  Soviet  principle  of  democratic 
centralism.  What  the  gentleman  seems 
to  be  suggesting  is  that,  just  as  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  once  a  policy  is  estab- 
lished, everybody  has  an  obligation  to 
support  the  policy  no  matter  how  mis- 
guided it  may  be. 

Such  an  approach  may  make  sense 
in  the  Soviet  Union:  their  system  has 
operated  on  that  basis  since  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  I  do  not  believe  in 
it:  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  does  not  believe  in  it.  I  am 
equally  confident  that  my  very  good 
friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  does 
not  believe  in  it  and  yet,  this  is  what  I 
seem  to  be  hearing  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

I  know  he  will  say  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  forsake  their  right  to 
oppose  policy.  What  he  is  really  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  should  not  express 


our  opposition  to  policy  when  we  talk 
to  foreign  leaders. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia  is  that  is  rather  unrealistic. 
Members  of  Congress  do  it  all  the 
time.  I  suspect  members  of  the  admin- 
istration do  it  when  they  disagree  with 
the  policies  of  their  own  administra- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  listen 
to  the  statements  that  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  by  the  head  of  the 
CIA,  half  the  time  they  do  not  even 
agree  among  themselves— not  to  men- 
tion what  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Praetorian  Guard  in  the  White  House 
have  to  say  from  time  to  time. 

Pick  up  Mr.  Haig's  memoirs  which 
just  came  out:  Caveat."  It  is  a  warn- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  s  comments 
could  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the 
people  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
violation  in  this  letter.  Incidentally 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  I  half  expected  that,  by  the 
time  it  was  completed,  some  of  the 
Members  would  be  led  out  in  hand- 
cuffs and  chains  for  having  violated 
the  law  or  the  Constitution. 

The  gravamen  of  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument is  that  we  committed  an  ille- 
gal act:  we  violated  the  Constitution, 
because  we  attempted  to  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations with  a  foreign  government. 
I  can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that, 
in  his  eagerness  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
particulars  against  those  of  us  who 
signed  the  letter,  he  has  read  far  more 
into  the  letter  than  exists.  There  was 
absolutely  no  effort  whatsoever,  there 
was  absolutely  no  intention  whatso- 
ever, to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Ortega. 

We  understand  full  well  that  negoti- 
ations with  a  foreign  government  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  not  of  the  Congress.  What 
we  did  suggest  to  Mr.  Ortega  is  that 
we  were  prepared  to  have  discussions 
with  him.  Many  of  us  have  held  dis- 
cussions with  him  in  the  past.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  visiting  foreign 
countries  and  meeting  with  foreign 
leaders  all  of  the  time:  that  is  part  of 
our  responsibility.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  would  not  sug- 
gest that  Members  of  Congress  should 
never  meet  with  foreign  leaders,  or 
that  they  should  never  write  to  for- 
eign leaders. 

There  was  nothing  ill-intentioned 
about  our  concluding  statement:  we 
simply  said  we  would  be  prepared,  if 
he  wanted,  to  discuss  this  further.  It 
was  not  an  offer  to  negotiate.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  bespeak  an  intention  or 
a  desire  to  negotiate. 

D  1520 

Last,  we  hear,  particularly  from  the 
gentleman    from     Illinois,    that    this 


letter  was  presumptively  improper  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten. We  did  not  include  in  the  letter  a 
long  indictment  of  all  of  the  sins  of 
the  Sandinista  government.  There  is 
nobody  who  has  spoken  more  elo- 
quently against  the  Sandinistas  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  than  my  very  good 
friend  from  Illinois.  He  has  pointed 
out,  over  and  over,  often  with  great 
justice,  that  the  Sandinistas  have  be- 
trayed the  democratic  promises  of 
their  revolution.  It  may  surprise  him, 
but  I  agree  completely.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

They  promised  free  elections,  and  so 
far  they  have  not  had  them.  They 
promised  nonalinement,  and  so  far 
they  have  been  a  satellite  of  a  satel- 
lite. I  do  not  like  that  any  more  than 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

But  I  learned  a  les.son  10  years  ago 
when  I  first  got  involved  in  the  public 
life  of  our  country  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  lesson  I  learned  was 
that  we  can  catch  more  flies  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar.  When  we  are 
sending  a  letter  to  someone  in  which 
we  are  trying  to  persuade  them  to 
follow  a  particular  course  of  action,  it 
is  fairly  clear  that  we  have  a  better 
chance  of  persuading  them  to  do  what 
we  want  if  we  couch  the  letter  in  con- 
ciliatory language  rather  than  in  con- 
demnatory language. 

I  have  sent  condemnatory  letters 
before,  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. I  do  not  believe  it  would  have 
served  any  u.seful  purpose,  since  this 
was  supposed  to  be  a  private  communi- 
cation, to  have  pre.sented  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, when  we  were  trying  to  per- 
suade them  to  have  free  elections  and 
to  permit  the  exiles  to  return. 

If  I  were  sending  a  public  letter 
which  I  knew  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  going  to  comment  on.  and  I 
was  more  interested  in  protecting 
myself  from  such  accusations  than  in 
trying  to  have  an  impact  on  the  lead- 
ership of  Nicaragua,  perhaps  such  a 
letter  would  have  been  sent.  This 
letter  was  not  sent  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. It  was  not  sent  for  polemical 
purposes.  It  was  sent  for  one  reason, 
and  for  one  reason  only,  and  on  this 
point  I  will  conclude. 

It  was  sent  because  a  man  we 
admire,  we  respect,  whose  values  we 
share  and  a  genuine  fighter  for  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua,  came  to  us  and  said 
it  would  be  helpful  if  we  sent  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Ortega  asking  him  to 
have  genuinely  democratic  elections 
and  to  permit  the  exiles  to  return.  He 
saw  the  letter.  He  thought  it  was  com- 
patible with  his  concerns.  He  wanted 
us  to  send  it.  I  did  not  have  it  in  my 
heart  to  turn  my  back  on  this  man 
whose  values  I  respect,  whose  objec- 
tives I  share,  whose  commitment  to 
democracy  is  as  deep  and  sincere  as 
my  own,  and  say  to  him,  "I  am  sorry.  I 


am  not  prepared  to  send  such  a 
letter." 

Sending  this  letter  was  the  very 
least  we  could  do.  Frankly,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  my  friends  from 
Georgia  and  Illinois,  who  I  know  care 
deeply  about  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua—even if  their  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  was  not  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  in  the  days  when 
Somoza  was  in  power— believe  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  that  it  was  wrong  for 
us  to  have  asked  the  Nicaraguan  lead- 
ership to  have  precisely  the  kind  of 
free  elections  for  which  they  have 
themselves  asked. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
esting comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  As  to  the  words  about 
Somoza,  if  the  gentleman  will  check 
the  record,  he  will  find  that  the  dear 
friends  of  Mr.  Somoza  were  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle.  A  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  a  gentleman  from  California 
leap  to  mind.  And  the  gentleman 
speaking  of  McCarthyism  has  just 
practiced  it  with  a  flourish  and  emu- 
lates the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  is 
very  practiced  in  the  very  same  tech- 
nique. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
never  spoken  a  kind  word  for  the 
former  dictator.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  voted  for  $75  million  to  go  to 
the  Sandinistas  so  that  they  could  de- 
mocratize the  government. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  did  not  suggest,  nor  did  I 
mean  to  suggest,  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  a  kind  word  about  Mr.  Somoza. 
What  I  did  suggest  was  that  I  do  not 
recall— and  if  I  am  mistaken  please 
correct  me— that  in  the  days  when 
Somoza  w'as  in  power  in  Nicaragua  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  as  elo- 
quently in  favor  of  genuinely  demo- 
cratic elections  in  Nicaragua  as  he  has 
recently,  since  the  Sandinists  have 
come  to  power. 

I  was  for  free  elections  in  the 
Somoza  days,  and  I  am  for  free  elec- 
tions now.  But  just  as  I  would  have  op- 
posed an  effort  to  overthrow  Somoza 
through  covert  operations.  I  oppose  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas 
through  covert  operations. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  may 
wpII  be  correct.  I  do  not  recall  that 
Somoza  was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
when  I  served  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  7  years.  The  gentleman  has 


been  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs all  of  his  adult  life,  it  seems  to 
me,  so  I  can  understand  the  gentle- 
man's sensitivity  to  that. 

When  I  learned  about  Mr.  Somoza,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  I  did  not 
join  his  fan  club,  and  I  supported  the 
Sandinistas,  to  my  chagrin,  when  they 
initially  came  to  power  with  our  assist- 
ance, in  the  hopes  they  would  live  up 
to  their  promises  to  the  OAS.  which 
they  have  not  done. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
customary  way  of  addressing  someone 
is  "Dear."  If  I  wrote  the  gentleman,  it 
would  be  "Dear  Congressman  Solarz." 
or  even  the  familiar  term  "Dear 
Steve."  But  I  cannot  imagine  myself 
writing,  during  World  War  II,  "Dear 
Admiral  Tojo,"  or  "Dear  General  Ya- 
mashita."  or  "Dear  Fuhrer." 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  the  gentleman 
signed  any  of  the  innumerable  "Dear 
Colleague"  letters  which  are  sent  by 
Members  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev or  Mr.  Andropov? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes:  I  have. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man recall  how  those  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, what  the  salutation  was  in 
those  letters? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Dear  Chairman," 
I  believe. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Probably  I  used  the 
word  "Dear."' 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  recollection  is— I  do 
not  have  one  of  them  with  me— when 
we  sent  letters  to  Mr.  Brezhnev,  it  was 
"Dear  Mr.  President,"  because  his  title 
was  President  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  we  sent  a  letter  to  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, it  was  usually.  "Dear  Mr.  Prime 
Minister."'  If  we  send  it  to  a  monarch, 
we  used  whatever  title  is  appropriate 
to  address  a  monarch.  I  remember 
once  I  met  with  Archbishop  Makarios 
on  Cyprus.  His  title  was  "Your  Beati- 
tude." I  had  never  addressed  anybody 
before  as  "Your  Beatitude,"  but  when 
I  spoke  to  him  I  kept  saying:  "Your 
Beatitude,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  you. 
What  is  your  view  on  this.  Your  Beati- 
tude?"' It  was  a  kind  of  awkward  for- 
mulation, but  I  used  it  out  of  respect 
for  him. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  is  a 
master  of  protocol. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time  for  a  moment  to  make  this 
point,  because  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  raised  a  legitimate 
point.  I  do  not  object  to  the  gentleman 
following  protocol;  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  If  one  is  going  to  write  a 
tyrant,  it  should  begin,  "Dear  Tyrant.  " 
One  should  follow  English  etiquette  in 
the  way  one  addressed  letters. 

If  I  may  go  on  for  a  second,  the 
reason  I  made  a  point,  and  the  reason 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  made  a  point 
about  "Dear  Comandante,"  is  simply 
as  the  gentleman  said  earlier,  and  I 
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have  to  say.  I  was  frankly  encouraged 
with  the  gentleman's  rather  articulate 
and  sophisticated  understanding  of 
democratic  centralism  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  as  somebody  who  therefore 
understands  Leninism,  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  finds  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  free  elections.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  a  leading  spokesman  of 
the  gentleman's  party  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  would  under- 
stand the  concept  of  democratic  cen- 
tralism. 

Let  me  go  back  to  say  that  my  only 
point  was  that  it  is  clear  that  the  sign- 
ers of  the  letter  knew  it  was  going  to  a 
current  dictator.  That  is  all.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  if  you  are  going  to  write 
a  current  dictator  that  you  address 
him  by  his  right  title.  I  was  not 
making  a  big  deal  out  of  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  then  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  a  worthy  sub- 
ject for  an  abnormal  psychologist  to 
figure  out  how  one  reconciles  the  gen- 
tleman's almost  sublime  support  for 
Mr.  Robelo.  It  really  brought  almost  a 
tear  to  my  eye  to  listen  to  the  gentle- 
man talk  about  the  spiritual  kinship 
that  the  gentleman  has  with  Mr. 
Robelo,  but  it  stops  right  at  the  point 
where  you  give  him  some  material  aid. 
where  you  really  support  him  where  it 
counts.  You  support  him  spiritually, 
rhetorically,  but  not  materially.  I  find 
that,  as  I  say,  strange,  curious. 

n  1530 

Mr.  SOIJ^RZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
spond to  that? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  the  gentleman 
went  into  that.  All  right,  but  it  is  the 
gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  allow  everyone  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  wishes  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Gingrich)  has  2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  close  for  a  minute,  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  I  believe,  has  some  time. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial entitled  Dear  Commandante. " 
That  will  be  included  at  the  very  end. 
and  columns  by  Mr.  Vander  Linden. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Sobran  will 
also  be  included  at  the  very  end. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  because  I  think 
later  on.  when  you  reread  your  state- 
ments, you  wii'  find  you  were  carried 
away  by  the  passion  and  the  power  of 
your  own  oratory,  and  when  you  read 
it.  I  think  you  will  understand  where 
both  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
are  coming  from. 


When  one  reads  all  the  worthy 
things  you  said  about  Mr.  Robelo,  one 
almost  expects  you.  like  Saul  on  the 
road,  to  suddenly  say.  "Ah,  in  fact  I 
believe  in  him  so  much  that  I  will  lead 
the  charge  for  covert  aid.'  And  I  just 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
when  you  go  back  to  read  the  text, 
you  are  going  to  be  surprised  because  I 
agreed  with  everything  you  said.  I 
think  a  man  like  that  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  simply 
respond  to  my  two  friends  by  saying 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
world,  and  in  our  country,  whom  I  re- 
spect and  whose  ideals  I  share,  but 
with  whom  I  have  tactical  disagree- 
ments. In  this  particular  instance  I 
certainly  can  understand  why  Mr. 
Robelo  wants  the  United  States  to 
provide  military  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe,  as  an 
American,  that  it  is  in  our  best  inter- 
est to  provide  it.  That  in  no  way,  how- 
ever, diminishes  my  respect  for  him 
and  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  for  whom  I  have 
enormous  respect,  that  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  to  Chairman  Brezhnev 
or  Ambassador  Dobrynin  or  anybody 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  as  laudatory 
or  optimistic  terms  as  the  gentleman 
has  written  to  Commandante  Ortega. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  on 
that  point,  and  in  particular  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  if  he 
thinks  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
address  letters  to  heads  of  these  Com- 
munist governments  is  by  calling  them 
■  Dear  Tyrant,  "  which,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  is  free  to  do 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Only  if  I 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  That  may  have  the 
virtue  of  rhetorical  exactitude,  but  I 
rather  doubt  that  any  of  the  people 
who  were  seeking  succor  in  those 
countries,  or  who  were  trying  to  get  a 
political  prisoner  released,  or  who 
were  trying  to  have  somebody  given 
permission  to  emigrate,  would  go  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  ask 
him  to  send  a  letter. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
various  editorials  to  which  I  referred, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  .Journal.  Apr.  17. 
19841 

"Dear  Comandante" 

The  more  we  look  at  the  congressional 
uproar  over  the  mines  in  Nicaragua,  the 
more  respect  we  have  for  forthright  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration's  conception  of 
how  to  prevent  the  .spread  of  communism  in 
Central  America,  people  like  Rep.  Edward 
Boland  and  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy.  And  the 
more  trouble  we  have  with  the  posturings  of 


men  who  know  better,  like  Sen.  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Jim  Wright, 

Rep.  Wright,  for  example,  was  one  of  the 
.senior  coun.selors  to  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America,  and  seems  to  be 
listed  as  signing  the  final  report,  which  in- 
cluded the  following  wisdom;  'Becau-se  the 
Marxist-Leinist  insurgents  appeal  to  often 
legitimate  grievances,  a  popular  school  of 
thought  holds  that  guerrilla  leaders  are  the 
engine  of  reform.  They  characteristically  re- 
inforce this  by  inviting  well-meaning  demo- 
cratic leaders  to  participate  in  a  Popular 
Front,  taking  care,  however,  lo  retain  in 
their  own  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  instru- 
ments of  force.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  history 
offers  no  basis  for  such  optimism.  No  Marx- 
ist-Leinist popular  front'  insurgency  has 
ever  turned  democratic  after  its  victory." 

Dear  Comandante."  writes  the  same  Jim 
Wright  lo  Daniel  Ortega,  corrdinator  of  the 
Sandinista  junta,  in  a  letter  exposed  on  the 
Hou.se  floor  last  week  by  Rep.  Newt  Ging- 
rich and  reprinted  nearby.  Along  with  Rep. 
Boland.  Michael  D.  Barnes  (another  Kissin- 
ger Comm).s.sion  counselor)  and  others,  he 
urges  that  the  Sandinistas  hold  free  elec- 
tions. The  comandante  must  find  this  amus- 
ing, since  the  Sandinistas  have  repeatedly 
disavowed  any  intention  of  holding  lo  a 
■  bourgeois  "  conception  of  elections  or  de- 
mocracy. The  comandante  will  no  doubt  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  his  pretenses  of  free- 
dom of  the  pre.ss  and  a.ssembly  are  quite 
enough  for  the  majority  leader  and  others, 
and  that  any  way  they  understand  his 
shortcomings  are  cau.sed  only  by  the  hostili- 
ty of  their  own  government.  In  all.  he  must 
deeply  appreciate  the  assurances  that  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  U.S.  government  the  Con- 
gressmen take  his  side. 

Acres  of  trees  are  being  consumed,  mean- 
while, to  make  the  new.sprint  nece.ssary  for 
Sen.  Moynihans  protestation  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  mines  until  the  day  after  he 
\,oted  money  to  fund  the  covert  actions 
against  Nicaragua.  He  ha.s  resigned  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  intelligence  commit- 
tee because  he  wasn't  lully  briefed.  He 
never  dreamed  that  it  would  actually  come 
to  scaring  .seafarer.s  with  acoustical  mines; 
thf  CIA  allowed  him  to  a.ssumc  he  was  only 
voting  the  money  to  send  kids  into  the 
jungle  to  kill  and  die.  If  the  good  .senator 
didn't  know  about  the  mines,  and  didn't  un- 
derstand that  the  U.S.  was  helping,  he  must 
have  been  the  last  non-institutionalized 
American  of  voting  age  to  get  the  word. 

About  these  postures,  the  forthright  op- 
ponents are  .scathing.  Rep.  Boland  told  Ihe 
House;  "There  has  been  .some  complaint 
about  some  other  body  not  keeping  pace 
with  what  wa.s  happening.  That  is  their  re- 
sponsibility." And  Sen.  Leahy  remarked; 
"One  advantage  of  a  covert  operation  is  that 
it  allows  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  knew 
about  it  to  say  they  didn't.  It  will  be  fasci- 
nating to  see  the  number  of  .senators  who 
will  object  to  the  mining  during  the  coming 
week  when  virtually  the  whole  Senate  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  i.ssue  of  covert  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua  last  week  and  most 
members  knew  the  mining  was  part  of  it.  " 

Make  no  mistake,  we  profoundly  disagree 
with  Rep.  Boland  and  Sen.  Leahy.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  spread  of  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorships  through  Central  America  will 
eventually  be  seen  by  nearly  all  Americans 
as  a  threat  to  their  vital  interests.  We  be- 
lieve the  policy  of  the  U.S.  should  be  lo  do 
whatever  it  can  to  prevent  that  spread  at  an 
early  stage,  before  major  military  action  is 
necessary.   Conceivably,   though   barely   so. 
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this  could  be  done  by  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment ending  all  military  shipments  lo  the 
region.  More  likely,  it  will  require  finding  a 
way  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  San- 
dinista regime  in  Nicaragua.  The  U.S.  gov 
crnment  has  supplied  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
Iras  to  give  the  Sandinistas  an  incentive  to 
negotiate  and  to  provide  an  alternative  if 
negotiations  fail. 

■This  is  serious  busine.ss.  as  the  Boland- 
Leahy  types  recognize.  II  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  Jim  Wright  signing  the  Kissinger 
report  to  his  Texas  voters  will  reelect  him  as 
their  congressman,  and  signing  the  "Dear 
Comandante  "  letter  so  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats will  some  day  elect  him  as  their  speak- 
er. Nor  merely  a  matter  of  Sen.  Moynihans 
grand  strategic  recognition  that  he  can 
remain  senator  from  New  'Y'ork  to  long  as 
the  left  is  sufficiently  pacified  it  doesn't 
mount  a  third-party  challenge  in  a  general 
election. 

What  we  have  learned  in  the  mining  epi- 
sode, unhappily,  is  that  the  Wright-Moyni- 
han  hypocrisies  neatly  capture  the  sense  of 
the  Congress.  The  collective  judgment  of 
Congress  agrees  thai  something  must  be 
done  about  Nicaragua.  Before  the  mining 
controversy,  with  the  lopsided  defeat  of 
Sen.  Kennedy's  crippling  amendments  on 
Central  American  funding,  a  consensus 
seemed  to  be  developing  to  put  that  judg- 
ment into  practice.  But  the  Congress  of  the 
U.S.  was  spooked  by  a  few  newspaper  stories 
revealing  that  the  CIA  was  doing  what 
every  .serious  person  in  the  world  already 
knew  it  was  doing.  Now  it  threatens  to  come 
back  and  cut  off  the  funds  for  all  purposes, 
replacing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine—that  once  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  dictatorship  is  established  it  cannot 
be  challenged.  And  in  justifying  this  in  pri- 
vate, the  congressmen  will  blame  the  Ameri- 
can voters,  despite  all  the  elections  in  which 
voters  preferred  American  strength  to 
American  weakness. 

The  result  will  be  spreading  turmoil  in 
Central  America,  perhaps  eventually  includ- 
ing war  with  American  participation,  and 
growing  doubts  in  all  the  world's  trouble 
spots  about  America's  role  as  a  superpower. 
The  Wrights  and  Moynihans  of  Congress 
know  this,  which  is  why  they  are  willing  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  But  they  are  not 
willing  to  spend  a  single  ounce  of  courage. 

Capitol  Hill  Pen  Pals  of  Nicaragua's  Boss 
(By  Frank  Vander  Linden) 

Ten  Democratic  Congre.ssmen  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Nicaragua's  Marxist  bo.ss.  Daniel 
Ortega,  assuring  him  of  their  undying  oppo- 
sition to  "U.S.  support  for  military  action  " 
against  his  regime,  even  while  he  has  agents 
abroad,  collecting  more  aid  from  Libya.  Iran 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  re- 
fuses to  apologize  for  being  Ortega's  pen 
pal.  although  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich,  the  out- 
raged Georgia  Republican  who  revealed  the 
letter,  charged  that  it  showed  "sympathy 
and  support  "  for  a  foreign  dictator  against 
this  country. 

Gingrich  centered  his  fire  on  the  Demo- 
crats' statement:  "We  have  been,  and 
remain  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. " 

Every  one  of  the  signers  of  the  letter 
knew  that  their  government  was  underwrit- 
ing "covert  operations"  against  the  leftist 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua,  because 
"they  had  been  personally  briefed  on  those 
operations,"  Gingrich  said. 


Among  the  signers  was  Edward  Boland  of 
Ma.ssachuselts,  the  Intelligence  Committee 
chairman,  who  was  secretly  briefed  back  on 
Jan.  31  about  the  mine-laying  in  Nicaragua's 
harbors,  which  caused  such  a  hurricane  of 
protests  and  majority  voles  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  condemning  it. 

Wright's  excuse  is  that  the  Democrats 
were  pleading  with  Ortega  lo  allow  a  free 
press  and  "truly  free  and  open  elections.  "  as 
promised.  But  the  elections,  which  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  take  place  in  November,  will  be 
modeled  after  those  of  the  Sandinistas' 
great  benefactors,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  with  their  own  victory  guaranteed  in 
advance. 

Ortega,  only  a  few  days  ago.  welcomed 
home  his  agents  who  have  been  abroad  so- 
liciting aid  from  their  revolutionary  broth- 
ers. Dr.  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado.  a  junta 
member,  declared  upon  returning  from  Iran 
and  Libya  that  both  expre.s.sed  firm  solidari- 
ty with  Nicaragua. 

During  six  days  in  Iran.  Dr.  Ramirez  said, 
he  met  with  dictator  Khomeini,  had  "sever- 
al work  sessions  with  the  cabinet  and  revo- 
lutionary leaders. "  and  visited  one  zone  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Then  he  dropped  in  on 
Col.  Muammar  Qadhafi  in  Libya  and  won 
his  support  for  Nicaragua's  resistance 
against  "the  aggressive  escalation  by  the 
United  States.  "  as  he  called  it. 

Defense  Minister  Humberto  Ortega,  home 
from  a  15-day  mi.ssion  to  Moscow  and  North 
Korea,  said  "we  achieved  political  and  male- 
rial  solidarity"  with  those  Communist 
powers.  The  defense  minister  met  with  the 
Soviets  lop  brass;  Marshal  Dmitriy  Ustinov; 
his  first  deputy.  Marshal  Nikolay  Ogarkov; 
and  Admiral  Sergey  Gorshkov.  They  "had  a 
friendly  talk  on  questions  of  mutual  inter- 
est." the  Soviet  news  agency  TASS  said. 

When  Daniel  Ortega  visited  Mexico  City  a 
few  days  ago.  the  press  there  quoted  him  as 
saying;  "Should  the  United  Stales  engage  in 
an  open  military  intervention  in  Nicaragua, 
the  resistance  struggle  could  extend  even 
into  U.S.  territory." 

"The  objective  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment "  he  said,  "is  the  integration  of  Central 
America." 

That  remark  confirms  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's contention  that  it  is  justified  in 
applying  pre-ssure  against  the  Sandinistas 
because  they're  building  up  a  big  military 
force,  with  Soviet  and  Cuban  arms,  for  even- 
tually controlling  all  of  Central  America. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  R  N.Y..  has  given  his 
House  colleagues  a  chilling  picture  of  the 
real  "Comandante  Ortega."  whom  he  met 
in  Managua  on  a  recent  tour  with  the  Kis- 
singer Commission. 

"I  can  remember  listening  to  Coman- 
dante Ortega  talk  about'  his  plans  for  con- 
trolling the  future  of  Nicaragua  and  of  Cen- 
tral America."  the  New  York  Republican 
said. 

This  was  "eye-opening."  Kemp  said,  even 
lo  the  liberal  Democrats  present,  including 
AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  and 
former  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Robert  Strauss. 

"As  we  left  Managua  on  the  plane.  I  heard 
Henry  Kissinger  say  lo  Lane  Kirkland  that 
he  felt  like  he  was  leaving  Nazi  Germany  in 
the  late  1930s.  "  Kemp  said.  "I.  too,  fell  like 
I  was  leaving  a  fascist  or  a  Nazi  country.  " 

(Frank  van  der  Linden  is  The  Union's 
White  Hou.se  correspondent.) 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr. 
19841 

Mash  Note  to  a  Thug 


20, 


(By  Pal  Buchanan) 

Two  decades  ago,  Black  Panther  Eldridge 
Cleaver  penned  a  searing  account  of  his 
racial  hatred  of  American  society.  That 
haired  extended,  he  wrote,  to  defiling  white 
women  in  revenge  for  what  had  been  done 
lo  black  women  over  the  centuries.  Soul  on 
Ice  was  a  publishing  sensation.  The  literary 
elite  and  the  radical  chic  announced  discov- 
ery of  a  writer  of  rare  talent,  an  authentic 
black  revolutionary  who  had  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  white  America, 

Following  a  subsequent  shootout  with 
Oakland  police.  Mr.  Cleaver  fled  the  coun- 
try for  Algiers.  Havana.  Pyongyang.  Hanoi, 
and  other  revolutionary  capitals.  Gradually 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  reality  of  the  revolu- 
tionary communism  he  espoused.  So.  a  chas- 
tened radical  came  home  lo  face  trial— de- 
claring prison  in  the  United  States  prefera- 
ble to  life  under  communist  rule.  In  Soul  on 
Fire.  Mr,  Clea\er  wrote  how  his  haired  of 
racist,  facist  America  had  given  away  lo  ap- 
preciation, then  affection,  then  patriotic 
fervor:  how.  in  the  cooled  ashes  of  black 
rage  had  arisen  a  new  faith.  Christianity,  As 
he  reminded  me  the  other  night.  Soul  on 
Fire  was  not  even  reviewed  in  the  publica- 
tions that  trumpeted  Soul  on  Ice. 

What  recalls  the  Cleaver  episode,  and  the 
mindset  exposed,  is  the  publication  by  Rep. 
Newt  Gingrich.  R-Ga..  of  a  letter  signed  by 
10  ranking  House  Democrats,  including  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright,  lo  the  Marxist 
thug  who  heads  up  the  most  rabid  anti- 
American  regime  on  the  continent. 

Addressed  lo  Daniel  Ortega,  the  letter 
opens  with  the  salutation.  "Dear  Coman- 
dante. "  From  there  it  proceeds  to  lend  new- 
richness  to  the  term  "bootlick.  " 

■'We  address  this  letter  to  you  in  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness  and  good  will. 

"As  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  fact  that  belter  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
Stales  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  lo  U.S.  support  for  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua," 

By  this  supportive  mi.ssivc.  Jim  Wright, 
Michael  Barnes.  Steve  Solarz.  et  al.,  have 
passed  beyond  opposing  U.S.  policy.  They 
are  undercutting  and  sabotaging  policy, 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Castroite 
clique  that  rules  Nicaragua,  Were  the  con- 
flict for  Central  America  a  declared,  rather 
than  an  undeclared,  war.  Jim  Wright  and 
his  fellow  Sandinista  sympathizers  would  be 
trifling  with  treason. 

Unmentioned  in  this  congressional  mash 
note  lo  the  Marxist  junta  is  that  regime's 
appalling  record  on  human  rights,  its  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  atrocities 
against  the  Miskilo  Indians,  its  massive  mili- 
tary buildup,  its  thickening  ties  to  Moscow, 
its  export  of  revolution  lo  El  Salvador. 

Wright  &  Co,  see  only  social  progress. 
"We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try .  .  .  We  support  your  decision  lo  sched- 
ule elections  this  year,  to  reduce  press  cen- 
sorship, and  to  allow  greater  freedom  of  as- 
sembly for  political  parlies.  Finally,  we  rec- 
ognize that  you  have  taken  these  steps  in 
the  midst  of  ongoing  military  hostilities  on 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua," 

Finally,  this  gracious  offer;  If  you  will 
continue  on  your  "hopeful"  path.  "Those 
responsible  for  supporting  violence  against 
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your  government,  and  for  obstructing  seri- 
ous negotiations  for  broader  political  par- 
ticipation in  El  Salvador  would  have  far 
greater  difficulty  winning  support  for  their 
policies  than  they  do  today." 

Let  me  translate  this  into  the  vernacular: 
look  fellas,  give  us  a  little  more  running 
room  and  we  will  cut  the  leg.s  out  from 
under  President  Reagan  and  the  'contras," 
and  help  bring  into  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  the  Marxist  guerrillas  you  support. 

Finally:  "We  reaffirm  to  you  our  continu- 
ing respect  .  .  .  and  pledge  our  willingness 
to  discuss  these  or  other  matters  of  concern 
with  you  or  officials  of  your  government  at 
any  time." 

The  American  people  elected  Ronald 
Reagan  to  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but 
the  Democratic  leadership  is  willing  to  do 
some  extra-constitutional  negotiating  to  win 
the  Marxists  in  Managua  and  their  allies  in 
El  Salvador  a  better  deal. 

No  need  to  ask  Dean  Rusks  question: 
Whose  side  are  you  on?  In  the  war  between 
the  Western  democracy  and  Castroism  for 
Central  America.  Jim  Wright  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

(From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  24. 
19841 

Ortega  Got  Their  •Mating"  Message 

( By  Joseph  Sobran ) 

Ten  Democratic  congressmen,  including 
Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  have 
sent  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  head  of 
Nicaragua's  Marxist-Leninist  regime.  Daniel 
Ortega.  My  colleague  Patrick  Buchanan  de- 
scribes the  letter  as  a  "mash  note."  I  would 
term  it  a  mating  call. 

"We  want  to  commend  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  in  your  coun- 
try." What  effrontery  of  false  naivete.  Com- 
munist promises  (the  letter  never  uses  the 
word  "communist")  are  taken  at  face  value, 
while  the  67-year  communist  record  of 
breaking  promises  is  unmentioned.  The  San- 
dinistas have  kept  that  record  intact,  which 
is  why  the  former  hero  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  Eden  Pastora,  has  joined  the 
"contras." 

Mr.  Pastora  was  once  a  darling  of  the 
American  media.  Now  they  ignore  him,  por- 
traying the  "CIA-backed  rebels"  as  a  residue 
of  disgruntled  Somocistas— exactly  the  San- 
dinista  line.  It  hardly  matters  to  liberals,  in 
the  media  and  in  Congress,  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  increased  repression,  not  relaxed 
it.  building  up  the  standard  communist  in- 
frastructure of  total  control.  The  Wright 
letter— which  begins  respectfully.  "Dear  Co- 
mandante"— says  nothing  about  this,  nor.  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  notes,  about  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Miskito  In- 
dians, nor  about  the  regime's  Soviet-aided 
military  buildup  and  export  of  revolution. 

The  thrust  of  the  letter  is  a  plea,  couched 
in  liberal  euphemism,  for  enough  democra- 
cy to  undercut  Ronald  Reagan— "those  re- 
sponsible for  supporting  violence  against 
your  government,  and  for  obstructing  .seri- 
ous negotiations  for  broad  political  partici- 
pation in  El  Salvador  "—and  to  help  his  do- 
mestic enemies,  or  "strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  in  our  country  who  desire  better  rela- 
tions based  upon  true  equality,  self-determi- 
nation and  mutual  good  will." 

It  is  strictly  a  plea.  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  failure  to  hold  truly  free  and  open 
elections"  would  cost  the  Sandinistas  the 
"continuing  respect  and  friendship "  of 
these  10  abject  Democrats. 


We  face  the  old  question:  Why  are  liberals 
always  so  determined  to  see  incipiently  lib- 
eral enterprises  in  communist  regimes 
which  annihilate  those  procedural  freedoms 
that  liberalism  is  nominally  devoted  to? 

Consider  the  unhappy  fortunes  of  the 
word  "liberal."  A  true  liberal,  such  as  the 
late  Raymond  Aron,  or  the  venerable  Frie- 
drich  Hayek,  really  does  put  free  proce- 
dures, the  rule  of  law  and  limited  govern- 
ment ahead  of  any  concrete  outcome  they 
may  lead  to.  In  Europe,  the  word  "liberal" 
still  retains  this  sense,  which  moves  English 
observers  such  as  Graham  Hough  and  Mau- 
rice Cranston  to  remark  that  Americans 
who  call  themselves  "liberals"  would  in 
Europe  be  called  "socialists."  since  their  real 
priority  is  not  procedure  for  its  own  sake, 
but  the  outcome  they  call  "social  justice." 

Mr.  Hayek  doubts  that  any  such  ideal  out- 
come is  even  possible,  and  scorns  it  as  the 

mirage  of  social  justice.'"  He  makes  a  basic 
distinction  between  the  "rule-governed  " 
order  of  liberalism  and  the  diverse  "end-gov- 
erned "  orders  of  socialists,  theocrats.  fas- 
cists, and  others.  Mr.  Aron,  Michael  Oake- 
shott  and  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  make  the 
same  distinction.  You  can  argue  a  case  for 
end-governed  regimes,  but  you  cant  have  it 
both  ways:  Either  you  subordinate  the  rule 
of  law  to  your  ends,  or  you  accept  the  rule 
of  law  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Brummagem  American  liberals  want  to 
have  it  both  ways.  They  pursue  a  socialist 
agenda  in  essence  while  using  the  rhetoric 
of  "process,"  "rights"  and  "democracy.  " 
They  use  these  terms  selectively,  gerryman- 
dering legal  procedures  to  get  the  result 
they  want.  That  is  why  they  are  so  patient 
with  regimes  that  skip  the  procedures  to 
impose  raw  socialism. 

At  the  moment  it  is  tactically  desirable, 
the  10  Democrats  are  saying,  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  do  what  the  Democrats  do:  adopt 
the  disguise  of  democratic  forms.  While 
they  are  at  it.  they  might  ask  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  rephrase  the  new  national  anthem, 
which  calls  the  "Yanqui'"  the  "enemy  of  hu- 
manity." 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNDERMINING 
OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  (Mr, 
Walker  <  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  the  recognition. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WALKER,  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  HYDE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  suggest  to  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  fawning  and 
there  is  a  difference  between  being  ob- 
sequious and  polite  realism,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  if  there  is  any  sin  in  the 
letter,  it  is  on  the  side  of  ob.sequious- 
ness  and  fawning  rather  than  polite 
realism. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  consider  this  to  be  a  sign  of 


the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  this 
debate.  When  it  started  out,  we  were 
presumptively  guilty  of  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional action;  now  the  most  we 
are  guilty  of  is  obsequiousness.  I  hope 
that  if  the  gentleman  has  a  chance  to 
reread  the  letter,  he  will  see  that  it 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  line  of  polite- 
ness to  obsequiousness. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  will  ask  this  one 
time,  and  I  will  not  ask  him  to  yield 
any  more. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
problems  with  saying  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional or  illegal.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  so.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  so, 
but  I  would  not  make  that  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  did— and 
he  is  a  scholar— but  I  would  say  it  is 
abysmal  judgment.  That  is  my  im- 
peachment of  it.  abysmal  judgment, 
running  your  own  State  Department, 
with  you.  Mr.  Robelo.  and  your  nine 
cosignatories  saying  to  Ortega,  "We 
don't  support  our  Government's 
policy.  That  is  a  sign  of  our  strength 
and  virtue.  We  don't  support  Robelo 
in  his  Contra  effort  even  though  we 
are  his  spiritual  blood  brothers,  and 
you  are  doing  great.  And  keep  it  up  on 
free  elections  and  free  press,  and  God 
bless  you.  Commandante." 

That  is  my  complaint.  It  could  have 
been  done  differently  in  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  not  done  quite  as  unrealisti- 
cally  and  euphemistically. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  the 
thing  that  struck  me  most  when  I  first 
read  the  letter  on  the  floor  a  few  days 
ago  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bootlick- 
ing letter,  it  was  the  kind  of  a  letter 
that  you  send  and  you  lick  the  boots 
of  the  dictator  to  whom  you  are  send- 
ing it.  It  really  is  disturbing,  I  think, 
from  that  standpoint. 

I  think  that  .some  of  the  defense 
that  we  have  heard  of  the  letter  here 
today  is  .something  less  than  a  defense 
that  I  would  like  to  see  made  on  this 
House  floor.  It  is  the  kind  of  defense 
that  we  have  heard  too  much  of  here 
lately,  that  as  soon  as  someone  raises 
the  point  that  there  is  too  much  in  the 
way  of  fawning  over  Communist  dicta- 
torships in  the  world,  somehow  the 
charge  of  McCarthyism  gets  raised  on 
this  floor.  I  am  getting  awfully  tired  of 
hearing  Members  come  to  this  floor 
and  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  are 
discussing  legitimate  issues  are  in  fact 
engaging  in  McCarthyistic  tactics.  In 
this  case  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  .said  specifically  what  his  charges 
are.  and  he  has  outlined  those  specifi- 
cally with  materials  that  seem  to  make 
his  point  very,  very  well.  That  is 
hardly  in  the  realm  of  McCarthyism. 


In  fact,  McCarthyism  is  very  much,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  coming  from  the  other 
side  in  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  So- 
mocista  characterizations  made  on 
this  floor  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  debate  the  other  day  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  today. 

I  think  those  kinds  of  things  are  dis- 
turbing, and  when  they  become  a  de- 
fense for  the  kind  of  letter  that  is  the 
subject  of  this  discussion,  I  think  it  is 
disturbing  and  does  not  do  the  case 
much  good. 

I  think  that  the  discussion  here 
today  has  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. Based  upon  the  discussion  we 
heard  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  who 
actually  wrote  this  letter.  We  hear 
that  it  was  written  at  the  behest  of 
Mr.  Robelo,  If  in  fact  it  was  written  at 
his  behest,  did  he  see  the  letter  before 
it  was  sent?  Was  he  aware  the  letter 
was  being  sent,  and  that  in  it  there 
was  a  condemnation  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras? If  this  was  being  done  at  his 
behest,  one  wonders  whether  or  not  he 
was  aware  of  what  was  being  done  on 
his  behalf. 

The  other  question  that  comes  up  is, 
I  wonder  if  the  letter  has  been  an- 
swered, I  wonder  if  Mr,  Ortega  has 
bothered  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  some  of  these  other  Mem- 
bers, and  I  wonder  what  that  answer 
said.  It  would  be  very  interesting  for 
us  to  know  just  what  the  response  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  has  been 
since  supposedly  we  were  doing  this  in 
order  to  enhance  policy  rather  than 
detract  from  policy. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  this 
gentleman  to  know  how  Mr.  Ortega  re- 
sponded to  the  kind  of  fawning  that 
went  on  in  that  particular  letter.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
what  kind  of  signal  that  sent,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  for  us  to  know— 
and  there  is  no  way  that  we  will  know 
it— what  the  Cubans'  reaction  to  that 
kind  of  letter  was  coming  from  the 
leaders  of  this  House,  How  did  the  So- 
viets react  to  that  kind  of  letter 
coming  from  the  leaders  of  this 
House? 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
the  leadership  of  this  House  that  they 
do  not  have  the  willingness  to  really 
oppose  a  Nicaraguan  aggression 
throughout  Central  America.  And  let 
us  understand  that  Nicaraguan  agges- 
sion  in  Central  America  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  Nicaraguans  are 
not  a  benign  group  of  freedom  fighters 
within  their  own  Government  or 
within  thtir  own  country  who  are  sat- 
isfied for  their  Government  to  be  a 
mere  facilitator  for  the  people  of  that 
country    toward   a   better    life.    They 


have  said  specifically  and  in  fact  Com- 
mandante Ortega  to  whom  we  have 
been  referring  to  here  has  said  very 
specifically  that  their  revolution  ex- 
tends to  all  of  Central  America,  and 
most  recently  he  was  quoted  by  a  col- 
umnist as  saying  that  he  could  see  a 
time  possible  when  the  revolution 
could  be  extended  into  U.S.  territory.  I 
think  that  that  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  aggressive 
force  here,  not  a  benign  force. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  some  points  that  I  think 
may  have  gotten  lost  in  the  earlier 
dialog  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

First  of  all,  I  am  raising  some  very 
serious  questions  about  this  letter  be- 
cause it  fits  into  a  pattern.  It  does  not 
stand  as  an  isolated  document.  There 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
Congress,  and  there  have  been  two 
recent  quotes,  one  from  Jesse  Jackson, 
who  is  one  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  President  and  who  said.  "We 
must  support  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua." That  is  a  strange  situation 
given  the  current  situation  within  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

□  1540 

Another  from  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, who  said  between  April  11  and 
15: 

The  President  blames  the  Congress  for 
interfering  with  his  military  exploits.  I  .say. 
thank  God  we  do. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  par- 
ticularly in  the  American  left,  to  say 
that  there  is  a  moral  supremacy  to 
interfering  with  the  execution  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  quote  I  used  earlier,  which  was 
in  the  Atlanta  newspapers,  of  a 
decent,  well-meaning,  sincere  Ameri- 
can, who  thought  that  the  morally 
correct  thing  to  do  if  his  government 
was  mining  the  harbors  in  Nicaragua 
was  to  have  a  public  charity  drive  to 
buy  a  minesweeper  for  the  govern- 
ment that  we  were  mining  the  harbors 
against. 

Now.  we  face,  I  think,  a  real  crisis  in 
our  capacity  to  live  in  a  dangerous 
world.  We  are  talking  here  today  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  horror  in  London 
where  the  Libyan  terrorist  govern- 
ment had  one  of  their  diplomats  shoot 
and  kill  a  policewoman,  wound  11 
other  people,  and  then  arrogantly 
threaten  to  hold  hostage  8,000  Brit- 
ons, if  the  British  Government  did 
anything  to  get  the  murderer. 

We  are  standing  here  today  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Officers  Club  in  this  city  last  weekend. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Supposedly  in  con- 
cert with  the  Sandinistas  in  Central 
America. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Precisely.  We  are 
standing  here  at  a  time  when  the  Nica- 
raguan dictator,  the  man  that  they 
wrote  the  letter  to,  Ortega,  was  quoted 
recently  in  Mexico  City  in  a  visit  there 
saying  that  if  the  United  States  inter- 
feres directly  with  Nicaragua,  they 
should  expect  us  to  carry  the  war  to 
America. 

We  are  standing  in  a  building  which 
now  has  around  it  large  concrete  pil- 
lars to  stop  trucks  with  dynamite  or 
explosives  from  running  into  the  Cap- 
itol and  we  enter  this  building 
through  areas  where  we  are  searched 
to  prevent  terrorists  from  walking  into 
this  Capitol  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
reasonable  for  serious  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  write  o\  erseas. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  others  that  the  word  "illegar"  is 
too  strong.  Maybe  it  is  too  strong.  The 
Logan  Act  seems  to  me  fairly  clear. 
The  Logan  Act  seems  to  me  to  cover 
what  happened.  Maybe  that  is  too 
strong  a  word.  Clearly,  not  everyone 
understands.  No  one  is  going  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  legal  action.  It  is  not 
conceivable  and  no  one  would  want 
that  to  happen:  but  where  do  you 
draw  the  line  and  what  does  the  line 
mean?  Should  there  be  a  House  rule? 
Should  we  in  fact  have  a  rule  that  says 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  not 
write  or  engage  in  private  dealings 
with  foreign  governments  that  they 
know  the  U.S.  Government  is  in  diffi- 
culty with? 

We  can  say  difficulties  would  be 
Congress  passing  various  appropria- 
tions for  covert  actions.  That  would  be 
a  sign  of  some  difficulty. 

I  would  say  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  earlier  was  talking 
about  the  letters  all  of  us  have  signed 
to  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  none  of  tho.se 
letters  were  in  opposition  to  U.S. 
policy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point  that  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized. Most  of  us  have  signed  those 
letters,  but  what  we  were  attempting 
to  do  was  to  enhance  U.S.  policy, 
which  is  aimed  at  implementing  the 
Helsinki  Pact  that  called  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  those  people. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Precisely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  enhance  the  policies  of  this  gov- 
ernment, not  be  critical  of  those  poli- 
cies, so  as  to  mislead  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  totally  different  kind 
of  letter  involved  here  in  this  case,  the 
letter  that  we  are  talking  about.  That 
letter  is  a  letter  in  which  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  say  that  our  Government  and 
we  are  different  parties  in  this  whole 
matter.  Our  Government  is  pursuing 
one  policy,  our  policy  is  something 
separate.  That  is  a  totally  different 
kind  of  letter. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

The  question  also  becomes,  I  am  not 
sure  what  our  job  is  as  Members  right 
now.  If  we  have  a  case,  which  I  think 
has  to  raise  great  doubts,  in  which  a 
staff  member  of  this  Congress  was 
sent  to  a  Marxist  dictatorship  in  Gre- 
nada with  a  copy  of  a  proposed  report 
to  be  issued  by  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  minutes  of  the  Grena- 
dian  dictatorship  were  very  clear  that 
they  thought  at  least  that  they  could 
change  the  report  in  any  way  they 
wanted  to. 

What  then  are  the  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  Congress? 

I  think  all  these  questions  are  seri- 
ous. I  think  if  the  Speaker  has  to  look 
ultimately,  are  the  rules  of  Congress 
adequate?  Is  this  behavior  that  we 
want  to  continue?  Are  there  prece- 
dents for  it?  Do  we  have  any  examples 
in  congressional  history  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  writing  a  foreign  govern- 
ment during  a  period  when  that  gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  direct  diffi- 
culties with  the  United  States?  I  do 
not  know. 

As  I  say.  writing  to  that  government 
saying  in  effect  that  they  were  against 
the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  is  what  that  letter  clearly  says 
at  that  point;  so  I  just  wanted  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  some  very  serious, 
some  very  difficult  and  unanswered 
questions,  that  this  is  not  a  mountain 
made  out  of  a  molehill,  rather  this  is  a 
mountain  which  has  been  invisible. 

This  is  the  reason  that  2'j  weeks  ago 
the  President  said  that  he  thought  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  manage 
American  foreign  policy  because  the 
Congress  was  undercutting  it.  This  is 
the  kind  of  difficulty  which  we  saw 
with  the  Soviets  involved  in  the  West 
German  elections  last  year. 

We  have  recent  reports  that  the  So- 
viets may  be  involved  in  our  elections 
this  fall,  trying  to  influence  them. 

I  think  for  us  to  decide  that  factions 
of  Americans  can  deal  directly  with 
foreign  governments  in  opposition  to 
the  faction  of  America  that  happens 
to  be  the  American  Government,  is  a 
very,  very  dangerous  precedent. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I 
would  say  this  to  all  10  of  the  gentle- 
men who  signed  the  letter,  if  they  can 
find  ample  precedent,  if  it  is  the  norm 
to  write  foreign  governments  we  are  in 
difficulties  with  telling  them  you 
oppose  U.S.  policies,  then  frankly  I 
guess  I  would  have  to  say  maybe  we 
ought  to  change  the  norm,  that  what 
they  did  is  normal.  I  think  the  country 
would  want  to  change  that  norm:  but 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  cannot 
find,  and  I  have  asked  a  number  of  ex- 
perts, I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  precedent  for  this 
kind  of  letter. 


The  defense  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that,  after  all,  we  would 
have  to  write  this  letter,  I  think  is  a 
little  thin  from  this  standpoint.  Had 
they  written  a  letter  saying  that  we 
reject  your  policies  in  El  Salvador,  we 
reject  the  kind  of  dictatorship  and 
censorship  you  have,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  better  relations  and  if  you 
would  hold  good  relations,  hold  honest 
elections  and  let  the  exiles  come 
home,  maybe  we  could  have  good  rela- 
tions, I  do  not  think  I  would  be  here 
today  and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  would  be  here 
today. 

In  that  case,  they  might  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  that  might  or  might  not  be 
wise  in  the  long  run  in  the  structure  of 
the  Constitution;  but  it  clearly  would 
not  in  any  sense  cross  the  bounds. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  or  four 
places  in  that  letter  where  in  my  judg- 
ment as  a  former  teacher  of  history 
they  clearly  have  crossed  the  bounda- 
ry and  they  have  clearly  written  a 
letter  that  at  a  minimum  is  so  unwise, 
that  is  a  precendent  for  future  behav- 
ior, that  if  we  allow  that  letter  to 
stand,  if  we  as  a  House  decide  that  is 
appropriate  behavior  for  House  Mem- 
bers, we  are  establishing  a  precedent 
that  I  think  will  come  back  to  haunt 
this  country.  I  think  that  is  the 
grounds  I  want  to  lay  this  case  on, 
that  at  a  minimum  it  is  so  unwise  that 
we  should  repudiate  the  letter  and  we 
should  adopt  some  kind  of  rule  or  res- 
olution making  clear  to  future  House 
Members  that  you  do  not  send  your 
staffs  to  Marxist  dictators  asking  their 
advice  in  terms  of  a  report  that  you 
are  going  to  issue  and  you  do  not  write 
letters  to  foreign  governments  with 
whom  we  are  in  difficulty,  suggesting 
to  them  that  you  are  against  U.S. 
policy. 

Now,  if  we  as  a  House  cannot  adopt 
a  policy  that  repudiates  that  kind  of 
behavior  and  that  kind  of  language, 
then  I  think  we  are  setting  a  prece- 
dent which  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  this  country. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  important  point  when  he  talks 
about  the  pattern  that  is  involved  here 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  congression- 
al action  involving  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
We  really  are  talking  about  something 
which  is  disturbing  in  terms  of  the 
pattern  being  developed.  We  have  a 
situation  here  where  Congress  is,  in 
fact,  interfering  on  a  regular  basis  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  then 
not  willing  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  actions  that  it  takes. 

Just  the  other  day  when  we  passed 
the  measure  on  the  mining  of  the  har 
bors  in  Nicaragua,  it  was  not  an  act 
where  we  took  any  responsibility   for 


our  action.  We  basically  passed  a  press 
release  out  here.  This  was  not  any 
action  where  we  are  saying  we  now 
take  responsibility  for  whatever  hap- 
pens as  the  result  of  cutting  off  funds. 
This  was  simply  an  action  that  was 
taken  that  undercuts  the  policy,  but 
assigns  no  responsibility  to  ourselves, 
a  thoroughly  gutless  kind  of  resolu- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter  falls 
into  the  same  category.  It  was  revealed 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  here 
that  this  was  a  letter  never  meant  to 
be  made  public.  In  other  words,  it  was 
never  meant  to  have  the  context  of 
holding  the  people  who  wrote  it  re- 
sponsible for  having  written  it.  It  was 
never  supposed  to  have  this  kind  of 
public  airing.  We  were  told  that  here 
today— no  responsibility. 

Members  of  this  House  have  said  re- 
cently that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
held  responsible  for  what  took  place  in 
Lebanon,  that  that  was  purely  the 
Presidents  action,  forgetting,  of 
course,  that  it  was  we  who  forced  the 
President  into  passing  or  endorsing  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  18-month  stay 
for  our  troops.  And  what  did  that  do? 
It  sent  all  the  wrong  signals  into  Leba- 
non. It  sent  signals  to  our  friends  in 
Lebanon  that  they  had  18  months  in 
which  to  make  accommodations  and 
immediately  some  of  the  negotiations 
toward  unifying  Lebanon  slowed  down 
as  soon  as  that  resolution  was  passed, 
because  a  timeframe  was  .set. 

It  also  sent  a  message  to  the  terror- 
ists in  Lebanon  that  if  you  drove  us 
out  in  less  than  18  months,  you  lose, 
meaning  the  United  States  loses  and 
we  win. 

It  sent  that  kind  of  message  and  it  is 
not  surprising  in  that  context  then 
that  those  .same  terrorists  would 
attack  the  marine  barracks  and  kill 
245  young  marines. 

So  that  we  indeed  are  responsible, 
because  we  endorsed  policies  which 
have  to  hold  us  responsible  for  what 
takes  place  in  the  world  and  to  back 
off  then  and  say:  Oh.  no.  dont  blame 
us  when  things  go  wrong."  or  to  pass 
resolutions  that  have  no  meaning  so 
that  we  cannot  be  blamed  in  the 
future  I  think  is  the  kind  of  perform- 
ance that  is  illfitting  for  a  nation  that 
wants  to  have  its  freedom  survive. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
when  he  makes  the  point  of  the  con- 
text in  which  this  letter  was  written 
makes  a  very  important  point,  because 
the  letter  was  written  by  people  who 
have  shown  day  after  day  on  this 
House  floor  that  they  are  willing  to 
undercut  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Government,  but  are  unwilling  then  to 
assume  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tions that  were  taken. 
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I  am  pleased  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  in   this   special   order   to   help 


with  a  summation  of  this  particular 
matter. 

This  letter  is  one  of  the  more  dis- 
turbing things  that  has  happened  in 
modern  times  in  this  Congress  and  I 
would  hope,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  suggested,  that  this 
House  will  take  appropriate  actions  to 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  have  further 
incidents  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  is 
recognized  fcr  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  the  House  if  scheduled  to  take 
up  H.R.  5172,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorization.  This  meas- 
ure is  nearly  $8  million  over  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1985  budget 
request,  and  $18  million  over  fiscal 
year  1984  levels.  While  this  may  seem 
like  a  relatively  small  amount  com- 
pared to  overall  Federal  spending,  it 
represents  a  significant  portion  of  the 
NBS  budget— a  13-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  levels;  $500,000  of  that 
amount  can  be  cut  painlessly  by  elimi- 
nating the  costly,  duplicative  study  of 
metric  use  and  conversion  authorized 
under  title  II.  Eliminating  the 
$500,000  study  will  obviously  not  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  it  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  numerous  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures such  as  this  that  has 
helped  to  drive  the  deficit  to  an  esti- 
mated $174.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1985  alone. 

In  1978,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  concluded  the  most 
complete  and  objective  analysis  ever 
undertaken  of  metric  use  and  conver- 
sion in  this  country,  and  found  that 
the  benefits  of  conversion  would  be 
negligible,  but  that  the  costs  would  be 
substantial— in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Besides  the  GAO  report,  numerous 
other  reports  on  metric  have  been 
issued  by  the  Federal  Government. 
For  example,  an  earlier  study  by  the 
Commerce  Department  with  regard  to 
metric  and  international  trade  found 
that  "the  notion  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  exports  to  metric  coun- 
tries because  its  products  are  not  de- 
signed and  manufactured  in  metric 
units  and  standards  appears  to  be  ill- 
founded." 

Problems  of  conversion  have  also 
been  noted  in  the  media.  For  example, 
a  1980  report  in  the  American  Metric 
Journal  entitled,  "U.S.  Metric  Board: 
A  Total  Failure, "  discussed  the  nega- 
tive public  reactions  toward  metic  con- 
version at  eight  out  of  nine  U.S. 
Metric  Board  public  forums  held  in 
different  cities  across  the  Nation. 

Whether  for  or  against  conversion  to 
metric,  there  is  ample  data  available 
upon  which  to  consider  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  metric.  We  do 


not  need  to  waste  another  $500,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  a  duplicative 
study. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  this  is 
more  than  just  an  effort  to  study  the 
metric  system.  Some  metric  propo- 
nents have  called  it  a  means  of  paving 
the  way  for  the  removal  of  what  they 
claim  is  a  longstanding  an  major  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  U.S. 
trade  opportunities,  apparently  refer- 
ring to  our  customary  system  of  meas- 
urements as  the  obstacle.  Obviously, 
they  have  ignored  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can firms  have  been  using  our  custom- 
ary system  of  weights  and  measures 
and  trading  for  centuries  with  coun- 
tries that  use  different  measurement 
systems,  speak  different  languages, 
and  have  different  laws  and  require- 
ments that  must  be  complied  with  for 
we  have  nevertheless  become  the  most 
successful  and  technically  advanced 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world. 

In  its  1978  report,  the  GAO  found 
that  80  percent  of  the  largest  U.S.  in- 
dustrial businesses— the  Fortune  500— 
did  not  expect  any  significant  change 
in  exports  or  imports  as  a  result  of 
metric  conversion,  this  confirmed  the 
findings  of  the  earlier  Commerce  De- 
partment report. 

This  finding  was  also  confirmed  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  American  Nation- 
al Metric  Council  which  found  that 
only  16  percent  of  the  Fortune  1,000 
industrial  firms  felt  they  experienced 
a  loss  in  sales  because  their  products 
were  not  in  metric  measurements.  Ap- 
parently, 84  percent  did  not  feel  there 
was  any  detrimental  effect  on  exports 
or  imports  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  cus- 
tomary weights  and  measures,  nor 
were  unsure  of  any  substantial  effect 
on  trade. 

One  more  point  from  the  GAO 
report  should  be  highlighted  with  re- 
spect to  international  trade.  The  GAO 
found  that  a  mere  5  percent  of  For- 
tune 500  firms  responding  to  their 
survey  believed  measurement  units  to 
be  of  any  major  significance  at  all  in 
deterring  trade. 

Beside  all  of  the  metric  studies,  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board  spent  more  than 
$8.7  million  during  its  5-year  existence 
between  fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal 
year  1982,  much  of  it  on  public  meet- 
ings, and  educational  and  advertising 
programs.  While  the  termination  of 
funding  for  the  Metric  Board  by  the 
97th  Congress  would  have  appeared  to 
settle  the  question  of  Federal  involve- 
ment, metric  programs  have  neverthe- 
less been  continued  through  the 
Office  of  Metric  Programs  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  That  Office 
had  a  budget  of  $300,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $320,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

If  so  much  has  been  spent  on  metric 
programs  without  success  and  so  much 
time  has  elapsed,  it  must  clearly  indi- 
cate that  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  is  neither  wanted  nor  needed, 
so  why  is  there  a  need  for  yet  another 


study?  The  answer  is  simple.  Another 
study  is  a  way  of  keeping  the  issue 
alive  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  clearly  do  not  want  to  con- 
vert to  the  metric  system. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American 
people,  without  question,  oppose  con- 
version to  the  metric  system.  A  1977 
Gallup  poll,  the  last  poll  taken  on  the 
issue  according  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  revealed  that  only 
24  percent  of  the  American  people  fa- 
vored conversion. 

When  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration proposed  conversion  of  high- 
way speed  signs  to  metric  in  1977, 
public  comment  was  extensive— 98  per- 
cent oppcsed  the  .scheme.  When  the 
meat  and  poultry  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  proposed 
meat  and  poultry  sales  in  metric,  75 
percent  were  opposed. 

Furthermore,  let  me  emphasize  that 
Congress,  which  has  the  sole  authority 
under  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measurements,  has  never  author- 
ized nor  endorsed  forced  conversion  to 
metric. 

Much  of  the  confusion  with  respect 
to  Federal  policy  on  metric  has  arisen 
from  the  passage  of  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  of  1975.  That  act  provided 
only  for  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
voluntary  policy  for  use  of  either 
metric  or  our  customary  system  of 
weights  and  measures— a  policy  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1866.  The  1975 
act  set  no  timetable  for  conversion. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  the  metric  system.  Those  who 
wish  to  convert  to  metric  or  stand  to 
gain  from  it,  can  legally  convert  and 
should  do  so.  However.  I  strongly 
oppose  Government's  unwarranted 
promotion  and  costly  mandatory  im- 
position of  metric  on  the  American 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  convert  and 
who  stand  little  or  no  benefit  from 
conversion. 

We  have  already  had  numerous 
studies  of  metric,  and  to  date  Congress 
has  not  chosen  to  endorse  metric  con- 
version. We  should  not  authorize  an- 
other waste  of  the  taxpayer"s  money 
on  yet  another  so-called  one-time 
study  and  continue  the  confusion 
about  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
metric. 

When  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards authorization  comes  before  the 
House  later  this  week.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  metric  study 
from  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  amendment. 


n  1600 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lewis)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  official  business.  I  was  not  on 
the  House  floor  for  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  S.  373,  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act  of  1983.  Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea."* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15,  the  House  will  be  considering  H.R. 
2133.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  already 
know.  I  have  strong  reservations  about 
this  legislation.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  2133  have  indicated  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct 
the  waste  and  abuse  in  Federal  pro- 
curements, particularly  in  the  spare 
parts  area.  Ostensibly,  H.R.  2133  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  increasing 
•small  business  involvement"  in  the 
Federal  procurement  process.  After 
carefully  reading  the  bill.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  an 
accurate  reflection  of  its  contents. 
While  it  is  true  there  is  a  subsection 
dealing  with  the  sole-sourcing  of  spare 
parts,  the  vast  majority  of  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  this  bill  deal 
with  the  requirement  that  Federal 
agencies  set  aside  all  Government  pro- 
curements exclusively  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

I  have  several  problems  with  this  ap- 
proach. First,  it  is  misleading  to  call 
this  bill  procurement  reform  legisla- 
tion when  its  major  effect  appears  to 
be  promoting  socioeconomic  goals. 
Second,  any  legislation  which  proposes 
to  increase  competition  by,  in  fact, 
limiting  it  is  structurally  flawed.  The 
Federal  marketplace  should  be  open  to 
all  qualified  firms  able  to  fully  com- 
pete for  the  Government's  business. 
Third,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Federal  procurement  process  is  to  pro- 
vide needed  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government  at  the  lowest  cost.  Use  of 
the  procurement  process  for  other 
purposes  can  substantially  increase 
costs  to  the  Government.  Finally,  it  is 
inherently  unfair  to  turn  over  the 
Federal  marketplace  to  any  single  eco- 
nomic group  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

As  longtime  supporter  of  the  small 
business  community  and  of  the  small 
business  committee's  efforts  to  open 
up  Federal  contracts  to  small  business, 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  must  oppose  this 
legislation  as  it  now  stands.  However, 
when  faced  with  a  proposal  to  set 
aside  all  Federal  procurements  for 
small  business,  I  am  left  with  no  other 
choice. 

I  include  an  editorial  concerning 
H.R.    2133,    which    appeared    in    the 


Washington  Post  on  April  23,  1984,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Anti-Competition  Bill 

In  an  election  year.  Congress'  fancy  turns 
lightly  to  thoughts  of  mom.  apple  pie 
and  .  .  .  small  business.  Two  years  ago.  its 
election  gift  to  this  legend-laden  interest 
was  an  enlarged  quota  of  re.scarch  dollars 
earmarked  for  ■small"  business.  This  year 
the  prize  is  to  be  a  lockhold  on  all  but  the 
largest  federal  procurement  contracts. 

The  Small  Business  subcommittees,  which 
concoct  these  biennial  atrocities,  naturally 
deny  any  intention  to  subsidize  smaller 
firms.  The  newest  measure,  due  to  come  to 
the  House  floor  soon,  is  dubbed  the  'Small 
Business  Competition  for  Federal  Procure- 
ments Act."  Who  could  oppose  more  compe- 
tition? If  you  read  the  fine  print,  however, 
you  find  that  protection,  not  competition,  is 
being  promoted. 

The  bill,  for  example,  would  require  all 
federal  agencies  to  justify  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Administration  why  any  purchase  of 
goods,  research  or  other  services  worth  less 
than  $2  million  should  not  be  earmarked  for 
small  business.  (Contracts  worth  less  than 
$25,000  would  automatically  go  to  small  or 
minority  business).  Set-asides  for  small  busi- 
ness would  be  required  on  all  contracts  if 
the  agency  had  a  reasonable  expectation" 
that  two  'responsible  '  small  firms  would 
offer  a  "reasonable  "  price— never  mind  that 
larger  firms  might  offer  a  better  price  or 
product. 

Sponsors  defend  these  anticompetitive 
provisions  by  pointing  out  that  agencies  can 
always  go  quarrel  with  the  SBA  if  they 
think  small  bidders  cant  perform,  and  that 
contract  bids  must  include  assurances  of 
quality  performance.  But  no  one  familiar 
with  the  red  tape  already  required  for  feder- 
al procurement  awards  can  believe  that 
agencies  will  want  to  lake  on  this  additional 
burden.  And  anyone  who  believes  that 
bidder  assurances  are  an  ironclad  guarantee 
of  performance  is  living  in  a  dream  world. 

From  time  to  time  investigations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  unearth  examples  of 
the  shoddy  practices  that  .set-asides  tend  to 
produce— contractors  finagle  to  stay  "small " 
enough  to  qualify  for  preferences,  favored 
firms  skim  profits  off  contracts  and  pass  on 
the  real  work  to  larger  subcontractors,  loans 
are  passed  through  to  ineligible  or  even 
shady  enterprises.  But  few  legislators  are 
brave  enough  to  rewrite  loan  and  .set-aside 
programs  so  that  they  actually  promote 
small  business  competition  rather  than 
create  a  class  of  firms  dependent  on  special 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  looming  fiscal  crisis 
will  give  Congre.ss  the  courage  to  defeat  this 
latest  and  most  overreaching  demand  by  the 
small-busine.ss  lobby  for  special  preference 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Daub  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RuDD,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  60  minutes.  May  8. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Coughlin,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  2. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Olin)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Shelby,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
2. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By    unanimous   consent,    permission 
to  address  the   House,   following  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  mattei:) 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hunter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Madican. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Markey. 


Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Prank  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  HoYER. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  re.solution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday.  June  3.  1984.  as  "Nation- 
al Garden  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore: 

H.R.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930.  by  im- 
pressing a  trust  on  the  commodities  and 
sales  proceeds  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  unpaid 
seller,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5298.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  April  1.  1984,  and 
ending  March  31.  1985.  as  the  "Year  of  Ex- 
cellence in  Education." 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 


On  April  12.  1984; 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8.   1984,  as    "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness  Week." 
On  April  13,  1984: 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given;  and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


^ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  25,  1984,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  1984  rural  develop- 
ment strategy  report.  "Rural  Communities 
and  the  American  Farm:  A  Partnership  for 
Progress."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-419. 
section  607(c)  (94  Stat.  1171);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  that  during  the 
month  of  March  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration made  payments  to  the  U.S.  credi- 
tors on  credits  guaranteed  by  the  CCC  for 
which  payments  had  not  been  received  from 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-257.  section  306;  Public  Law 
98-151.  section  101(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3160.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget  and  Legislation. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  appropriations  that 
have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  that  indi- 
cates a  necessity  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1515(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3161.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  three  new  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  dated  March  26. 
1984  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-189).  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-344,  section  1014(b)  and  (c) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-209);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3162.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  1984 
report  and  financial  audit,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C. 
1103);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3163.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  Corporations"  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Programs,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  September  26.  1914,  chap- 
ter 311,  section  18(fK6)  (88  Stat.  2197;  93 
Stat.  95:  94  Stat.  174)  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3164.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  transmit- 
ting the  1983  annual  report  on  Fannie  Mae; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


3165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-321.  section  815(a)  (91 
Stat.  882);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

3166.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "Annual  Report  on  the  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission. '"  pursuant  to  F»ublic 
Law  93-198.  section  455(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3167.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Defender 
Service,  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1982  of  the 
Public  Defender  Service  Board  of  Trustees, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-358.  section 
306(a);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3168.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Dependents  Schools.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  test  report 
for  school  year  1983  84  for  the  overseas  de- 
pendents' schools  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-561.  section  1405(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3169.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  final 
regulations  to  provide  assistance  for  local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities  and  arrangements  for  edu- 
cation of  children  where  local  educational 
agencies  cannot  provide  suitable  free  public 
education,  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section 
431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567;  90  Stat.  2231:  95 
Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3170.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Departments  fifth  annual  report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  prohibition  against 
age  discrimination  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-135.  sec- 
tion 308(b)  (92  Stat.  1556);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3171.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  eighth 
annual  report  on  the  automotive  fuel  econo- 
my program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-513, 
section  502(a)(2)  (89  Stat.  902);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3173.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  additional  time  needed  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Finance  Docket 
No.  30202.  et  al..  Seaboard  System  Railroad. 
Inc.  and  Southern  Railway  Company— Pur- 
chase and  Trackage  Rights— Between 
Maplcsville  and  Montgomery.  Ala.,  pursuant 
to  49  U.S.C.  11345(e)  (94  Stat.  1932);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energ.v  and  Commerce. 

3174.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Cancer  and  Heart 
Lung  Disease,  transmitting  its  sixth  annual 
report  covering  the  period  September  1982 
through  August  1983.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-95.  section  402;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3175.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  transmitting 
the  Board's  supplement  to  its  1983  annual 
report  (Executive  Communication  No.  1247), 
pursuant  to  section  437(j)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3176.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.    International    Development    Coopera- 
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tion  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Agency's  famine  prevention  and  freedom 
from    hunger   activities   during    fiscal    year 

1983.  pursuant  to  FAA.  section  300  (89  Stat. 
866)  22  U.S.C.  subpart  xii:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3177.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of 
Presidential  Determinations  No.  84-6.  dated 
April  3.  1984.  and  No.  84-7.  dated  April  19. 

1984.  and  justifications  therefore  concern- 
ing defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
the  Government  of  Grenada  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  St.  Christopher  and  Nivis.  pur- 
suant to  AECA.  section  3(aKl);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3178.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  sevices  to 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  84-42).  pursuant  to 
AECA.  section  36(b)  (90  Slat.  741;  93  Slat. 
708.  709.  710.  94  Slat.  31  34.  95  Stat.  1520): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3179.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  proposed  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Italy  (Transmittal  No.  84-41).  pursuant 
to  ACEA,  section  36(b)  (90  Stat.  741;  93  Stat. 
708,  709.  710;  94  Stat.  3134:  95  Stat.  1520);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  price  and  availability  report  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to 
AECA.  section  28  (93  Stat.  708:  95  Stat. 
1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3181.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  the  Government  of  Portugal  (Transmit- 
tal No.  12-84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  .section  62 
(a)  or  (b)  (95  slat.  1525);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  to  international 
organizations  for  the  period  April  1983-Sep- 
tnmber  1983.  pursuant  to  FAA.  section 
306(b)(1)  (94  Stat.  3157):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3183.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  a  negotiated  .solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem,  including  any 
relevant  reports  from  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  pursuant  to  FAA, 
section  620C(c)  (92  Stat.  739)  'H.  Doc.  No. 
98-208);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3184.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3185.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U,S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  performance  of  func 
lions  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
510.  section  202(f)  (88  Stat.  327);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


3187.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  extent  of  competi- 
tion in  the  award  of  subcontracts  by  Federal 
prime  contractors  including  an  evaluation  of 
subcontracts  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
pur.suant  to  41  U.S.C.  415(b)  (97  Stat.  1330) 
(Public  Law  93-400.  section  17(b)):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  notice  of  new  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3189.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3190.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552bij);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3191.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  covering  calendar  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3192.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new- 
records  system  submitted  by  the  Defen.se 
Logistics  Agency,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3193.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  of  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1983.  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3194.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
lion,  transmitting  the  Corporations  report 
of  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1983, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3195.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director, 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmit- 
ting the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missions  activities  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Lands  and  Minerals  Management. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Feder- 
al Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-451.  section 
302(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3197.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
milting  the  final  report  on  the  Councils 
review  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's proposed  assistance  to  the  Alabama 
Highway  Department  in  the  construction  of 
Interstate  210.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89- 
665.  section  202(b)  (94  Stat.  2999);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3198.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  Marine  Mammal  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  through  fiscal  year  1987.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a 
decennial  census  of  drainage,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3200.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil 
aviation  .security  program,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-726.  section  315(a)  (88  Stat. 
415);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3201.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  August  10, 
1979.  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Eight  Mile  Creek.  Paragould,  Ark.  The 
report  is  in  partial  response  to  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  March  27.  1967.  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  October  19.  1967.  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
210);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3202.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  section  201(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-22;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

3203.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  simplify  the  administration, 
contain  escalating  costs  and  create  greater 
flexibility  in  the  operation  of  programs 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Agriculture. 

3204.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
study  of  existing  and  alternative  programs 
for  improving  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  in  the  construction  of  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  97-415.  section  13(d):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3205.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  by  the  VA  in  its  work  on 
the  development  of  staffing  guidelines  for 
the  VA's  medical  center  activities;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Appropriations. 

3206.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Coun.sel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  re- 
quire furnishing  of  hospital  services  to  cer- 
tain uniformed  .services  dependents  and  re- 
tired personnel  at  medicare  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3207.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  guidelines  for  rescuing  large  fail- 
ing firms  and  municipalities  (GAO/GGD- 
84-34;  March  29.  1984);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations;  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Unider  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
IPuTSuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  April 
12.  1984,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
April  13.  19841 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  water  and 
related  resources  and  the  improvement  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
-sources  infrastructure:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-616.  Pt.  IV).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

/Submitted  April  18.  1984/ 
Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  5064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  more  cost 
effective  and  efficient  purchases  of  spare 
parts  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-690).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

/Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  April 
10.  1984.  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
Apnl  19.  1984/ 

Mr.  PRICE;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5167.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-691).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

/Submitted  April  24,  1984/ 
Mr.  BROOKS  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  confusion  in 
the  legal  framework  of  the  American  finan- 
cial system  and  services  industry  (Rept.  No. 
98-692).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4361. 
A  bill  to  promote  the  commercial  applica- 
tion and  diffusion  of  advanced  technology 
within  industrial  sectors:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98  693.  Pi.  I).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4009. 
A  bill  to  modernize  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
694).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  5278. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
increase  the  number  of  class  C  directors  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  (Rept.  No.  98-695). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3457.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  incentives  to 
persons  who  produce  certain  agricultural 
commodities  on  highly  erodible  land;  to 
allow  farmers  who  plant  perennial  grasses 
and  legumes  as  a  means  of  building  soil 
quality,  rotating  crops,  or  protecting  land 


from  wind  and  water  erosion,  to  enter  a  cer- 
tified voluntary  set-aside  program:  and  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts  with  farmers  to 
remove  certain  erosion-prone  lands  from 
cultivation;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
696).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  4360. 
A  bill  to  improve  the  industrial  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  June  8.  1984 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  through  3  and  title  I  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  clause  Kh).  Rule  X 
(Rept.  No.  98-697,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  5501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
States  and  local  governments  may  not  tax 
social  security  benefits:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  5502.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  avail- 
ability of  extended  and  supplemental  unem- 
ployment benefits  shall  be  determined  by 
using  the  total  unemployment  rate  and  that 
such  benefits  may  be  made  available  on  an 
area  basis  within  a  Stale,  and  to  extend  the 
supplemental  unemployment  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Leland.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  FuguA.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Dellums. 
Mr.     Towns.     Mr.     Dymally.     Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gray.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana.  Mr.   Fowler.   Mr.   Edgar,   and 
Mr.  RoE); 
H.R.  5503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  minority  students  in  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 
to    the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for   himself.    Mr. 

MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Conte): 

H.J.  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for   the    reappointment   of   Anne   Legendre 

Armstrong  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 

of  Regents  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  reappointment  of  A.  Leon  Higgin- 

botham.  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 

of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By   Mr.    BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Jones     of     North     Carolina.      Mr. 
Hughes.    Mr.    Snyder.    Mr.    Florio. 
Mr.    Howard.    Mr.    Smith    of    New- 
Jersey.   Mrs.   Roukema.   Mr.   Dwyer 
of    New-    Jersey.    Mr.    Rinaldo.    Mr. 
Roe.    Mr.   Torricelli.    Mr.    Rodino. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.     Mr.     Bosco.    Mr.    Sunia.     Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin. Mr.  Pritchard.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.   Lent.  Mr.   Davis.  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.     Shumway.     Mr.     Fields.     Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Vander- 
griff.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Corrada.   Mr.   Bereuter.   Mr.   Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness.   Mr.    WoLPE.    Mr.    Puqua.    Mr. 
Loeffler.  Mr.  F^enzel.  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.    Porter.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.   Anderson.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr. 
Oberstar.   Mr.   Dyson.   Mr.   Studds. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski.  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta): 
H.J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Brigantine  and   Barnegal   units  of  the 
National    Wildlife    Refuge    System    as   the 
Edwin     B.     Forsylhe     National     Wildlife 
Refuge:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Minet.«.    Mr.    Crockett.    Ms. 
Kaptur.   Mr.   Frank.   Mr.   Walgren. 
Mr.     Mitchell.     Mrs.     Boxer.     Mr. 
SoLARZ.    Mr.    Eckart.   Mr.    Ford   of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Clinger): 
H.  Con.  Res.  293.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect   to   using   the   total   unemployment 
rate  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  avail- 
ability of  extended  and  supplemental  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

366.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative 
to  the  medicaid  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

367.  Al.so,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Slate  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arthritis  Institute  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

368.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the  Pacific 
Basin:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  California,  relative  to  American 
pri-soners  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

370.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  distilled  spirits  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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371.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  barriers 
to  trade  in  wine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  11;  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  659:  Mr  Owens  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado. 

H.R-.  871:  Mr  Matsui. 

H.R   1087:  Mr  Guarini. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Gibbons.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  2125:  Mr  Minish. 

H.R.  2847    Mr   Downey  of  New  York  and 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

H.R.  2886:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  McCuRDV,  Mr.  Chappeh.. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr  Kasich,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr  Goodling. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  3734:  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  4162:  Mr   Hartnett. 

H.R.  4207:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  4375:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Aspin.  and 
Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4440:  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R  4740;  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  Mr  Murphy.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah 

H.R.  4772:  Mr  Carney,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  5076:  Mr  Borski,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Shu- 
ster.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  5169:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  5223:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  5302:  Mr  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, and  Mr.  Skeen 

H.R.  5460:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Moody. 

H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Russo.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  452;  Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr  Packard. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.   Mr.    Tauzin.    Mr.     Gephardt.    Mr. 


RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.J.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Lott.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr 
Petri.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Guar 
INI.  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  Yatron. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Robert  F  Smith. 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mr  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Vandercriff.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
O'Neill.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi. 

H.J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mrs 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr. 
Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  499:  Mr.  Pashavan.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr,  Coats,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missou- 
ri, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goodling. 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  >£all  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ha.mmerschmidt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Loeffler. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Mica.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr  Panetta.  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr  Tauke.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr 
Gonzalez.  Mr  Gore,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  5?7:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gore,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Bates.   Mr.  Gephardt. 


Mr    Williams   of   Montana.    Mr    Ford   of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr  HoYER.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239;  Mr,  Guarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Bilirakis.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  267;  Mr.  Minish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
DeWine.  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr  Quillen.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger. Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  McNulty,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Res.  450:  Mr.  Rudd.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Winn.  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr 
Akaka.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Chandler,  and 
Mr.  Duncan. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows; 

341.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Conrad.  Florissant,  Mo.,  relative  to 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

342.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
District  Judges  Association,  Tucson.  Ariz., 
relative  to  H.R.  4307.  relating  to  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  attorneys  appointed 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

343.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  reauthorization  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

344.  Also,  petition  of  the  common  council. 
Syiacuse.  NY.,  relative  to  mortgage  revenue 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


345.  Also,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Erie  County.  Buffalo.  NY.,  relative  to  mort- 
gage bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^^ 

AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R. 4974 
By  Mr.  BOEHLERT; 
—On  page  3,  after  line  3.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

(d)  In  the  obligation,  use.  and  expenditure 
of  the  amounts  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  for  Biotic  Systems  and  Resources  and 
the   amounts   authorized   under   subsection 


phasis  shall  be  placed  on  basic  scientific  re- 
search to  support  a  better  understanding  of 
the  environmental  processes  that  contribute 
to  acid  rain. 


(a)(4)  for  Atmospheric  Sciences,  major  em-     entire  Sec.  204. 


H.R. 5172 

By  Mr.  RUDD; 
-Beginning  on   page  7,   line   1,  strike  the 
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KIM  DAE  JUNG 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  the  exiled  Korean  dissident 
leader,  recently  issued  a  statement 
which  outlines  his  views  and  proposals 
regarding  Korea.  Mr.  Kim  was  in  1971 
the  opposition  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Since  that  time  he  has  been  in 
prison  5''2  years,  under  house  arrest 
3V2  years  and  in  exile  2  years.  He  is  a 
courageous  advocate  for  basic  free- 
doms in  his  country,  and  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  many  Koreans  who  are 
working  for  liberalization  and  a  return 
to  democracy  in  Korea.  His  eloquent 
statement  should  enlighten  us  all,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Korean  Nation  at  the 

Crossroads:  My  Views  and  Proposals 

(By  Kim  Dae  Jung ) 

[Prom  the  April.  1984  issue  of  Conscience  in 

Action,  published  by  tiie  Korean  Institute 

for  Human  Rights] 

A  fierce  popular  struggle  for  democracy  is 
looming  large  in  South  Korea.  Few  doubt 
that  the  struggle  for  democracy  will  erupt 
this  spring— led  first  by  students  and  then 
joined  by  the  general  public.  It  will  be  the 
most  intense  and  widespread  struggle  in  the 
four  years  of  the  Chun  Doo  Hwan  regime, 
and  physical  force  will  not  be  able  to  put  it 
down. 

The  Korean  people  and  the  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  regime  are  at  a  fateful  crossroads, 
and  so  are  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
countries  which  have  been  supportive  of  the 
Chun  regime.  I  want  to  share  my  thoughts 
on  these  critical  issues.  What  is  the  truth 
about  the  predicament  in  which  the  Korean 
nation  is  deeply  mired?  How  can  we  over- 
come this  crisis  without  violence  and  trage- 
dy 

Fundamentally,  the  solution  lies  in  the 
restoration  of  democracy  wherein  the 
freely-formed  and  freely-expressed  opinions 
of  the  Korean  people  can  not  only  be  hon- 
ored but  can  also  serve  as  the  standard  for 
national  judgment  and  decision  making. 
Within  the  framework  of  this  fundamental 
solution.  I  want  to  offer  my  beliefs  on  the 
national  agenda. 

I.  the  road  to  democratic  reform 

A.  Relinijuishing  power  at  the  end  of  one 
term  m  1988~not  the  answer 

Chun  Doo  Hwan  has  publicly  pledged  that 
he  will  step  down  after  completing  one  term 
in  office  in  March.  1988.  He  claims  that  this 
will  break  the  ground  for  the  first  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. Though  I  doubt  that  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  will  indeed  step  down  in  1988.  this  is 
not  the  real  issue.  Rather,  it  should  be  made 
unequivocably  clear  that  his  departure  from 


office  will  not  constitute  a  peaceful  change 
of  power  by  democratic  process. 

A  genuine,  peaceful  change  of  administra- 
tions is  possible  only  when  the  people  freely 
and  without  fear  exercise  their  rights  as 
masters  of  the  nation.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
people's  sovereignty  founded  in  such  basic 
rights  as  free  elections  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  thus  political  change  means  noth- 
ing. It  is  a  mere  relay  of  power  between  dic- 
tators in  which  another  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
can  be  imposed  upon  the  South  Korean 
people. 

The  pivotal  issue,  therefore,  is  not  one  of 

serving  one  term  until  1988'  but  whether 

the  people  have  the  freedom  to  choose  and 

change  their  government.  This  issue  is  of 

prime  importance. 

B.   The  danger  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  direct   election    of  the   Korean 

President 

I  must  warn  that  there  is  danger  in  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  president.  Recently,  there  has 
been  much  ballyhoo  about  direct  presiden- 
tial elections  in  the  government-manipulat- 
ed media  and  among  "opposition  parties". 
They  are  misleading  the  people  into  think- 
ing that  direct  elections  are  the  way  to  re- 
store democracy.  The  Chun  regime  feigns 
an  opposition  to  all  these  talks  while  either 
acquiescing  to  or  encouraging  them  behind 
the  scenes.  I  have  to  warn  that  any  move 
toward  faith  in  direct  presidential  elections 
is  based  on  faulty  reasoning  and  also  runs 
the  risk  of  being  ensnared  in  one  of  the  dic- 
tatorial regime's  ploys. 

First,  direct  election  of  the  president  does 
not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  democracy.  A 
great  number  of  Caribbean  republics  are  ex- 
emplary dictatorships  in  spite  of  direct  pres- 
idential elections.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  represents  a  well-established 
democratic  society,  although  it  elects  its 
president  indirectly. 

Second,  to  expect  that  the  Chun  regime 
and  the  current  National  Assembly  which 
serves  the  Chun  regime  at  its  pleasure  could 
enact  a  democratic  constitution  is  like 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  catch  a  fish. 

Third,  a  constitutional  amendment  at  this 
time  for  the  direct  election  of  the  president 
runs  a  great  risk  of  providing  the  Chun  dic- 
tatorship with  a  facade  of  legitimacy  and 
opens  the  way  for  perpetuation  of  its  rule 
after  1988. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  current 
dictatorial  constitution  born  out  of  the  May 
17.  1981  coup  should  be  revised.  The  revi- 
sion, however,  should  be  wholesale  in  scope 
and  not  of  a  patch-up  variety  involving  only 
changes  such  as  the  method  of  presidential 
election.  The  first  step  should  be  a  tempo- 
rary return  to  the  constitution  of  the  pre- 
Yushin  Third  Republic. 

Even  though  the  constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic  was  adopted  during  the  Park 
Chung  Hee  era,  all  of  us  had  a  hand  in  its 
drafting,  and  adhered  to  and  guarded  it  for 
ten  years.  Further,  its  substance  is  more 
than  adequate  as  the  legal  foundation  for 
realizing  a  democratic  Korea.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  set  a  precedent  of  restoring  a 
constitution  by  popular  will,  a  constitution 


which  brute  force  abolished  in  spite  of  pop- 
ular support.  We  should  return  not  only  to 
the  pre-'Vushin  constitution  but  also  to  the 
laws  governing  the  press  and  elections. 

I  want  to  make  known  to  our  people  and 
the  world  my  view  that  this  is  a  most  urgent 
agenda  item  in  our  struggle  for  democracy. 
It  is  also  my  fervent  hope  that  all  opposi- 
tion forces  will  come  around  to  this  view 
and  make  concerted  efforts  to  bring  it  into 
reality. 

C.  Improvement  of  human  rights  to  be 
preceded  by  structural  improvements 

Genuine  improvements  in  human  rights 
are  not  possible  without  first  reforming  the 
system  itself.  Recently,  the  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
regime  has  released  students  from  prison 
and  allowed  them  to  return  to  school.  It  has 
also  taken  steps  to  allow  professors  fired  for 
political  reasons  to  return  to  university  life 
and  lifted  bans  on  political  activity  for  some 
politicians.  These  measures  should  be  wel- 
comed regardless  of  what  'he  underlying 
motives  might  be. 

It  is  clear  that  these  actions  do  not  repre- 
sent a  genuine  improvement  of  human 
rights.  This  is  because,  although  their 
rights  have  been  restored  to  some  extent, 
these  students  and  professors  should  not 
have  been  imprisoned  or  fired  in  the  first 
place.  It  has  also  been  proven  in  the  case  of 
the  Park  Chung  Hee  regime  that  without 
institutional  and  legal  reforms,  liberaliza- 
tion undertaken  out  of  necessity  or  whims 
of  a  dictator  can  always  revert  to  repression 
for  the  same  reasons.  Human  rithts  are  fun- 
damental, not  to  be  given  out  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  dictator.  This  is  why  human  rights 
can  not  be  advanced  without  freedom  of  po- 
litical activity,  a  free  press,  free  elections, 
freedom  for  labor  to  organize,  freedom  to 
protest,  and  freedom  of  assembly. 

If  the  ostensibly  liberalizing  measures  are 
intended  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Chun 
regime  at  home  and  abroad  or  to  earn  an 
excu.se  for  subsequent  repression,  they  are 
an  affront  to  human  rights.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted during  the  current  dictatorial 
regime.  80  percent  of  the  Korean  people  de- 
manded that  human  rights  and  democracy 
should  be  restored  even  if  this  means  slow- 
ing down  economic  growth.  This  is  the 
reason  for  my  demand  of  a  wholesale  revi- 
sion of  the  laws  pertaining  to  protest,  as- 
sembly, and  agricultural  cooperative  unions. 
I  also  demand  the  abolition  of  the  basic  laws 
governing  the  press,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  the  election  laws  of  the  Third  Republic. 

D.  Implementation  of  local  autonomy- 

indispensable 

The  implementation  of  the  system  of  local 
automony  is  indispensable.  Local  autonomy 
is  essential  to  parliamentary  democracy. 
The  system  of  local  autonomy  gives  the 
people  a  training  ground  where  they  may 
gain  political  experience.  It  is  an  ubiquitous 
phenomenon  found  everywhere  irrespective 
of  ideology.  By  shunning  it.  the  Chun 
regime  is  only  undermining  its  loud  procla- 
mation that  it  is  moving  toward  political  de- 
velopment. 

Even  during  the  Korean  Conflict  some 
thirty  years  ago.  there  was  a  system  of  local 
autonomy.    The    centralization    of    power 
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since  then,  however,  has  produced  extreme- 
ly abnormal  growth  in  Seoul  to  an  extent 
unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  world— i.e., 
10  million  people  or  25  percent  of  the  South 
Korean  population  and  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  currency  in  circulation  are  now  concen- 
trated in  the  capital  city.  Such  imbalance 
poses  a  threat  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  stability  of  our  nation.  Further,  it 
gravely  endangers  national  security,  which, 
after  all,  is  proclaimed  by  the  Chun  regime 
as  the  consummate  mi.ssion.  The  reason  for 
the  suspension  of  local  autonomy  during 
the  last  23  years  under  Park  Chung  Hee  and 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  Is  rather  obvious.  Local  au- 
tonomy would  have  impeded  the  efforts  of 
the  dictators  to  establish  complete  control 
over  the  people  through  effective  repres- 
sion. It  is  often  argued  by  those  in  power 
that  the  dependency  of  local  finance  on  the 
central  government  is  the  mam  factor  in  de- 
laying the  implementation  of  local  auton- 
omy. We  must  reject  such  a  pretext  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gratuitous  subterfuge  u.sed 
to  .sabotage  the  promotion  of  local  auton- 
omy, and  we  must  categorically  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  system  of  local  autonomy 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

E.  National  Security— unthinkable  without 
a  democratic  government 

National  security  is  unthinkable  without  a 
democratic  government.  We  have  an  army 
that  is  600.000  strong  and  an  additional 
40,000  troops  stationed  in  our  land.  South 
Korea's  population  is  twice  that  of  North 
Korea's,  and  its  GNP  is  4.8  limes  the  size  of 
the  north's.  In  spite  of  such  superiority,  the 
South  Korean  government  has  constantly 
warned  that  the  south  faces  an  imminent 
danger  of  being  communized  by  the  north. 
As  a  result,  the  South  Korean  people  are 
living  in  chronic  fear  because  of  this  nation- 
al security  question. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  problem 
of  weakened  security  despite  the  quantita- 
tive superiority  which  we  enjoy?  In  a  nut- 
shell, our  national  security  has  been  weak- 
ened because  the  government  lacks  the 
spontaneous  support  of  the  people.  This 
lack  of  support  stems  from  the  denial  of 
democratic  freedoms  and  social  and  econom- 
ic justice  for  the  South  Korean  people. 

Only  a  democratic  government  can  guar- 
antee freedom,  justice,  "and  human  dignity 
to  the  people.  Without  democratic  govern- 
ment, political  and  social  stability  is  incon- 
ceivable. By  the  same  token,  national  securi- 
ty is  possible  only  when  the  political  situa- 
tion is  stable  and  society  is  free  from  ten- 
sion and  contradictions.  Only  then  will  the 
communists  in  the  north  be  forced  to  aban- 
don their  design  of  conquering  the  south. 
This  will  finally  open  the  door  for  meaning- 
ful dialogue  and  cooperation  between  the 
.south  and  the  north  on  an  equal  basis,  and  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  problems  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  will  be  thinkable. 

Using  national  .security  as  a  pretext  for 
authoritarian  politics  is  alien  to  Korean  po- 
litical history.  Even  during  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, we  enjoyed  a  free  press,  local  auton- 
omy, independent  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  and  direct  election  of  the  presi- 
dent. Because  our  people  cherished  these 
democratic  freedoms,  they  dedicated  their 
lives  to  repelling  the  more  than  one-million- 
strong  North  Korean  and  Chinese  forces. 
This  vivid  experience  not  only  proves  unten- 
able the  argument  for  a  dictatorship  justi- 
fied for  security  reasons  but  al.so  confirms 
the  inseparable  relationship  between  genu- 
ine national  security  and  democratic  free- 
doms. I  emphasize  once  again  that  authori- 
tarian politics  under  the  pretext  of  national 
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security  is  sheer  dictatorial  demagoguery 
and  that  democratic  politics  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  national  security. 

F.  The  need  for  a  free  market  system 

We  need  the  free  market  system.  We  have 
expanded  our  economy  substantially  during 
the  last  20  years  in  spite  of  the  corruption 
and  policy  errors  of  those  in  power.  This  is 
without  question  due  to  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  our  people  who  are  diligent,  highly 
educated,  and  superbly  skilled  and  trained. 
Unfortunately,  as  our  economy  continues  to 
grow,  .so  do  its  problems.  We  are  now  sad- 
dled with  a  foreign  debt  amounting  to  $40 
billion.  Our  economy  is  dependent  on  for- 
eign trade  for  nearly  80  percent  of  its  GNP; 
this  underlines  the  dependent  nature  of  our 
economy.  Above  all.  economic  imbalances 
and  contradictions  are  manifesting  them- 
selves in  various  .sectors  of  the  economy— 
i.e.,  in  the  disparity  between  big  business,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  small-  and  middle-sized 
busine.s.ses  on  the  other;  between  export  and 
non-export  industries;  between  heavy  chem- 
ical and  light  industries;  between  urban  and 
rural  areas;  and  between  regions.  What 
could  be  most  destructive,  however,  is  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

In  South  Korea  today,  only  10  financial 
groups  account  for  half  of  the  GNP.  They 
virtually  control  heavy  chemical  and  light 
industries,  and  financial  institutions.  At  the 
Same  time,  stocks  of  these  financial  groups 
are  owned  by  only  a  handful  of  families. 
Such  concentration  of  control  cannot  be 
found  in  any  economy  under  the  democratic 
rubric.  On  the  other  hand.  50  percent  of  the 
workers  earn  less  than  $125  a  month,  not 
even  enough  to  meet  half  of  their  monthly 
expenses.  90  percent  of  farm  households  are 
struggling  with  burdensome  debts.  This 
kind  of  inequity  is  the  product  of  collusion 
between  political  power  and  wealth.  This  is 
the  root  of  political  corruption  as  well. 

Naturally,  popular  discontent  has  been 
heightened,  and  the  rich  have  become  the 
target  of  national  hatred.  This  is  why  there 
is  a  marriage  of  necessity  between  power 
and  money  in  the  form  of  a  military  dicta- 
torship which  uses  the  alleged  crisis  of  na- 
tional security  to  counter  popular  concern 
for  justice,  freedom,  and  equity. 

History  shows  that  economic  growth  is 
feasible  even  under  dictatorships  but  that 
the  growth  will  not  produce  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  or  a  balanced  growth  among 
various  economic  sectors  and  strata.  For  the 
sake  of  sound  and  effective  economic  devel- 
opment. I  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of 
a  genuine  free  market  system.  I  also  believe 
in  the  fair  distribution  of  income  and  the 
popular  shareholding  of  stocks.  All  this  will 
require  tax  reform  and  new  financial  and 
labor  policies.  We  will  then  be  able  to  attain 
the  kind  of  economic  growth  which  is  char- 
acterized by  the  trinity  of  stability,  growth, 
and  distribution. 

II.  THE  ROAD  to  PEACE  AND  UNIFICATION 

A.  Democratization  of  the  South  and  coop- 
eration of  the  four  powers:  The  keys  to 
peace  and  unification 

The  keys  to  the  issue  of  peace  and  unifica- 
tion are  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  the 
south  and  the  cooperation  of  the  four 
powers.  China.  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States.  In  response  to  the 
north's  proposal  for  a  three-party  confer- 
ence. South  Korea  has  voiced  opposition. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  have  coun- 
tered with  a  proposal  for  a  four-way  talk; 
and  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  sided 
with  North  Korea.  The.se  confusions  not- 
withstanding, I  believe  that  a  south-north 
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conference  Is  likely.  The  forthcoming  trip  of 
President  Reagan  to  China  may  very  well 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  dramatic  progress  on 
this  issue. 

I  welcome  any  type  of  a  conference  as 
long  as  it  contributes  to  the  reduction  of 
tension  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  If  any 
south-north  talk  is  going  to  succeed,  the 
United  States.  Japan.  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  cooperate  even  though  they 
may  not  be  direct  participants  in  the  talks. 
Without  their  cooperation,  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  cannot  be  expected. 

At  the  same  lime,  a  democratic  South 
Korean  government  with  popular  support  is 
a  prerequisite  to  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
south-north  dialogue  and  for  permanent 
peace  on  the  peninsula.  All  in  all,  a  demo- 
cratic South  Korean  and  four-power  coop- 
eration are  the  two  preconditions  for  a 
meeting  between  the  south  and  the  north. 
B.  Advocacy  of  a  Republican  Federal  system 

I  support  a  "republican  federal"  system.  I 
think  that  it  is  premature  to  attempt  the 
■federal  republican"  system  as  advocated  by 
North  Korea  because  it  implies  the  creation 
of  a  unitary  government.  As  a  first  step 
toward  unification,  it  appears  desirable  to 
adopt  the  "republican  federal "  system  in 
which  each  side  will  remain  an  independent 
republic  under  the  rubric  of  a  federation. 
The  south,  according  to  this  formula,  will 
recognize  de  facto  and  de  jure  the  existence 
of  the  north  which,  in  turn,  will  reciprocate 
by  guaranteeing  the  existence  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  south. 

Both  republics  will  work  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  and.  by 
mutual  agreement,  transfer  their  powers 
gradually  to  the  federation  to  the  extent 
feasible  within  the  context  of  their  trust 
and  understanding  of  each  other.  Such  a 
step  toward  eventual,  complete  unification 
is  the  rational  and  the  practical  solution. 

C.  TTie  restoration  of  democracy- 
precondition  for  unification 

Restoration  of  democracy  that  does  not 
have  unification  as  its  goal  can  not  be  a  de- 
mocracy that  is  resonant  with  the  desires  of 
the  people.  Further,  such  a  government 
would  become  dictatorial  as  it  begins  to  sup- 
press the  popular  a.spiration  for  unification. 
The  advocates  of  democracy  can  not  call 
themselves  truly  democratic  unless  they 
dedicate  themselves  fully  to  the  task  of  uni- 
fication so  fervently  desired  by  the  South 
Korean  people. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  and  unifica- 
tion are  equally  important.  In  terms  of 
agenda  setting,  however,  the  former  should 
precede  the  latter  because  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  unification  is  inconceivable  with- 
out democracy.  No  matter  how  loudly  they 
proclaim  their  interest  in  unification,  dicta- 
tors can  never  be  genuinely  committed  to 
this  national  goal  becau.se  division  and  ten- 
sion are  neces.sary  for  the  maintenance  of 
dictatorship.  Unification,  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  vested  interests  of  the  dicta- 
torships on  the  Korean  peninsula.  We 
learned  this  lesson  first  during  the  Park 
Chung  Hee  era  and  this  compels  me  to  em- 
phasize the  following. 

First,  for  the  sake  of  our  nation  and  pos- 
terity, we  should  maintain  a  firm  resolve  to 
strive  for  unification.  In  addition,  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
freely  and  actively  in  a  national  debate  on 
unification,  thereby  strengthening  and  mo- 
bilizing our  capability  for  unification. 

Second,  unification  should  be  approached 
both  with  fiery  passion  and  with  reason. 
This  demands  our  wisdom   and  efforts  to 
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bring  about  national  reconciliation.  We 
must  resf>ect  the  interests  of  those  in  the 
north,  and  the  interests  of  the  south  must 
also  be  respected.  Our  wisdom  and  efforts 
can  increase  international  cooperation,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  four  powers. 

Third,  until  the  day  when  we  finally 
attain  complete  unification,  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  lessening  ani- 
mosity between  South  and  North  Korea, 
thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  military 
confrontation,  and  restoring  a  sense  of  to- 
getherness as  one  nation. 

in.  CONCLUSION 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  make  clear  my  de- 
sires and  appeals  to  the  various  communi- 
ties concerned  with  and  involved  in  the  fate 
of  the  Korean  nation.  At  the  same  time.  I 
want  to  disclose  my  personal  resolutions. 

First,  the  Chun  Doo  Hwan  regime  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  manipulate  the  Korean 
people.  Repression,  political  deception  and 
chicanery  will  no  longer  work.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  present  situation  will  only  spell 
trouble  and  misfortune  for  the  Korean 
people  as  well  as  for  those  in  power.  I  want 
to  issue  a  caveat  that  promoting  popularly- 
desired  democracy  is  the  only  way  for  the 
Chun  regime  to  atone  for  its  crimes  against 
the  nation  and  to  avert  the  fate  that  befell 
its  predecessor. 

It  is  my  firm  personal  belief  that  should 
the  Chun  regime  critically  examine  itself 
and  then  join  in  the  national  effort  to  re- 
store democracy,  we.  the  proponents  of  de- 
mocracy, will  be  ready  to  welcome  it  and 
work  to  prevent  any  type  of  political  vendet- 
ta. 

Second.  I  want  to  speak  to  the  United 
States  government.  In  spite  of  our  many  dis- 
appointments about  the  United  States 
Korean  policy,  we  give  full  credit  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  his  emphasis  on  democracy 
and  human  rights,  during  his  visit  to  Korea. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  State  De- 
partment's annual  human  rights  reports 
have  touched  upon  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  issues  in  South  Korea. 

The  Korean  people,  however,  view  the 
United  States  as  fully  supportive  of  the  dic- 
tator and  hold  it  responsible  for  Japan's  co- 
operation with  the  dictatorship  because 
they  believe  that  Japan  is  merely  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  many  unfortunate  incidents  in 
South  Korea  which  are  indicative  of  anti- 
Americanism.  As  I  assess  the  flow  of  public 
opinion  and  the  movements  on  college  cam- 
puses of  the  past  few  months.  I  have  to  con- 
clude that  the  United  States  today  faces  a 
choice  tietween  the  dictator  and  the  Korean 
people.  I  call  upon  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  take  necessary  measures  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  Korean  people 
in  the  United  States  as  the  ally  and  support- 
er of  democracy  and  human  rights  just  as 
its  actions  suggested  during  the  April  19 
Student  Revolution  of  1960. 

We  are  not  requesting  that  the  United 
States  restore  democracy  for  us  but  only 
that  it  change  its  attitude  that  has  been 
either  acquiescent  or  has  resulted  in  sup- 
port for  the  military  dictatorship  since  the 
December  12.  1979  coup.  The  United  Slates 
should  make  unequivocal  its  support  for  a 
democratic  process  and  system  in  which  the 
people  can  determine  their  future  through 
the  vehicles  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
free  elections.  The  United  Slates,  of  course, 
can  not  interfere  with  the  internal  politics 
of  South  Korea  in  an  attempt  to  help  re- 
store democracy  in  Korea.  It  can.  however, 
encourage  the  process  of  democratization  by 
effectively  using  trade  and  aid  as  a  leverage. 
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If  the  United  States  can  do  this  much,  we 
can  carry  the  ball  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Third.  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  Korean 
people.  Democracy  should  be  the  prize  of 
our  conviction,  efforts,  and  sacrifices.  Re- 
storing democracy  can  not  simply  happen. 
It  has  its  price,  and  it  is  the  people,  the 
master  of  the  democratic  system,  who  must 
pay  the  price.  Conscience  that  does  not  act 
is  a  friend  of  evil.  Il  is  only  when  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  participate  in  the  struggle 
for  democracy  that  we  can  bring  about  a 
democratic  revolution. 

We  have  to  realize  also  that  the  success  of 
our  democratic  movement  and  our  own  in- 
terests dictate  that  the  national  struggle  be 
non-violent  and  not  harm  basic  friendships 
with  our  allies. 

I  also  urge  Korean-Americans  to  be  aware 
of  the  special  mission  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted  by  our  nation.  Because  the 
Chun  regime  hangs  on  not  due  to  popular 
support  but  thanks  to  American  and  Japa- 
nese support,  you  should  work  hard  to  move 
the  United  States  to  change  its  current 
policy  of  supporting  the  dictatorship  so  that 
it  will  be  in  line  with  our  national  aspira- 
tions for  democracy.  Korean  residents  in 
the  United  States  should  view  helping  to 
free  their  forty  million  brothers  and  sisters 
living  in  Korea  from  military  dictatorship  as 
a  mission  of  the  highest  order. 

Finally,  since  my  arrival  in  the  United 
States  about  15  months  ago,  I  have  made 
continuous  efforts  to  help  correct  mistaken 
United  States  Korean  policy.  I  have  contact- 
ed leaders  of  the  administration,  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  media,  academia.  reli- 
gious communities,  and  various  human 
rights  activist  groups.  This,  I  believe,  is  my 
greatest  service  to  our  people  and  a  mission 
that  has  been  fatefully  placed  on  my  shoul- 
ders. 

My  efforts  have  been  widely  supported  by 
Korean-Americans  and  have  been  based  in 
the  demands  put  forward  by  my  democratic 
compatriots.  We  can  not  let  the  United 
States  repeat  its  acquiescence  to  or  support 
of  wanton  acts  of  violence  by  some  soldiers 
who  would  slaughter  our  people  and  democ- 
racy. My  mission  is  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  lend  its  hand  of  support  to  our 
long-cherished  dream  of  a  democratic 
Korea. 

My  preoccupation  is  not  with  my  own  po- 
litical future.  My  concern  is  my  sense  of 
mission  in  the  United  States  and  how  to  be 
most  effective  in  pursuing  it.  My  greatest 
wish  is  to  return  home,  to  be  able  to  again 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Korea.  I  sincerely 
and  humbly  ask  for  the  support  of  our  allies 
and  of  my  fellow  Koreans  now  residing  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.* 


WILL  SALT  SURVIVE  PAST  1985? 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
weeks  ago  several  newspapers  carried 
a  report  indicating  that  the  Reagan 
administration  might  consider  aban- 
doning U.S.  observance  of  the  SALT  I 
and  II  agreements  after  the  unratified 
SALT  II  provisions  expire  in  Decem- 
ber 1985.  An  administration  official 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  a  determina- 
tion would  be  based  on  the  existing 
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international   situation   and  our  own 
national  security  requirements. 

Arms  control  is  an  incremental  proc- 
ess, each  successive  step  building  on 
previous  gains.  In  this  period  of  histor- 
ic peril,  arms  control  is  more  essential 
to  our  national  security  than  ever 
before— we  should  not  undercut  the 
process,  but  continue  to  strengthen  it. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing Washington  Post  report  on  the 
subject: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30.  1984] 

United  States  May  Drop  Limits  of  SALT 
AT  End  of  1985 

<By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

The  Reagan  administration  yesterday 
raised  the  possibility  that  it  may  cease  ob- 
serving previously  agreed  U.S. -Soviet  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
depending  on  "the  international  situation 
and  our  own  national  .security  require- 
ments" at  the  time. 

A  statement  released  by  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  decision  would  be  made 
late  next  year  before  planned  sea  trials  for 
the  seventh  Trident  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine. 

The  launching  of  that  submarine  with  24 
nuclear-armed  ballistic  missiles  could  place 
the  United  States  arsenal  above  the  agreed 
limits  of  both  the  ratified  SALT  I  treaty 
and  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty  with  the 
Soviets,  the  statement  said. 

U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  on  a  future  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement  have  been  stymied 
since  December,  when  the  Soviets  refused  to 
set  a  date  for  a  new  round  of  talks  following 
the  deployment  of  new  U.S.  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe. 

Failure  to  continue  observing  the  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  limits  would  be  an  even  more 
serious  development  which  could  eliminate 
the  remaining  rules  of  restraint  between  the 
superpowers  in  the  nuclear  arms  field. 

Until  now,  according  to  the  statement,  the 
United  States  has  been  dismantling  enough 
older  Polaris  and  Titan  II  missiles  to  stay 
within  the  limits  agreed  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  1972  SALT  I  treaty  despite  deployment 
of  new  U.S.  missiles.  This  is  in  line  with  a 
policy  of  President  Reagan  that  the  United 
States  will  refrain  from  actions  which  ■un- 
dercut" strategic  arms  agreements  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union   'shows  equal  restraint." 

Yesterday's  statement  laid  the  ground- 
work for  po.ssibly  abandoning  this  position 
by  saying  that  "no  decision  need  be  taken  at 
this  time  "  whether  to  continue  to  dismantle 
older  weapons  when  the  seventh  Trident 
submarine  is  launched  late  n  1985. 

The  statement  noted  that  the  unratified 
SALT  II  treaty,  which  Reagan  opposed  but 
he  has  not  been  "undercutting."  would 
expire  in  December,  1985.  if  it  had  been  rati- 
fied. 

"The  United  States  will  carefully  evaluate 
both  the  international  situation  and  our 
own  national  security  requirements  "  in  de- 
ciding what  to  do  about  the  future  limita- 
tion.', the  statement  .said. 

The  first  indication  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  determined  to  continue  observ- 
ing strategic  arms  limits  came  in  testimony 
by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
Wednesday  before  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee. 

Questioned  about  administration  inten- 
tions regarding  the  scheduled  late  1985  Tri- 
dent launching.  Shultz  ducked  a  precise 
answer  but  said  of  the  arms  control  limit. 
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"It's  not  forever,  and  that's  as  true  for  us  as 
it  is  for  them."* 


ESSEX  COUNTY  COLLEGE 
HERITAGE  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  28.  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  keynote  speaker  at  the  Her- 
itage Symposium  of  Essex  County  Col- 
lege in  downtown  Newark.  The  sympo- 
sium, which  will  explore  the  rich 
ethnic  and  cultural  history  of  Essex 
County,  will  celebrate  the  tricenten- 
nial  of  Essex  County  and  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  Essex  County  College. 

To  increase  awareness  of  ethnic 
identity,  the  day-long  symposium  will 
examine  the  history,  culture,  and  liter- 
ature of  the  county's  early  settlers  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  its  di- 
verse ethnic  groups.  These  groups  in- 
clude blacks,  Hispanics,  Jews,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Irish,  Polish.  Dutch,  Scandi- 
navians, Germans.  Italians,  Chinese, 
Vietnamese,  Ukranians,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Featured  presentations  will  be  made 
by  two  prominent  New  Jersey  histori- 
ans. Clement  Alexander  Price,  director 
of  the  Graduate  history  program  at 
Rutgers  University-Newark  will  ad- 
dress The  Peopling  of  Essex  County," 
from  the  mid-17th  century  to  World 
War  I.  Howard  L.  Green,  research  di- 
rector of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Commission,  will  discuss  "Social 
Change  in  Essex  County"  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present. 

Others  who  will  make  keynote  re- 
marks are  Peter  Shapiro,  Essex 
County  executive;  Jerome  Greco, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  and  Kenneth  A.  Gibson, 
mayor  of  Newark. 

The  sponsors  of  this  ambitious  ex- 
ploration of  three  centuries  of  cultural 
pluralism  in  Essex  County  are  the 
New  Jersey  Committee  on  the  Human- 
ities, a  State  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
the  2-year  college's  multilingual  out- 
reach program,  whose  director  is  Ms. 
Mila  Salazar-Bruan. 

Cosponsors  include  Howard  Savings 
Institutions,  Midlantic  Banks,  the 
Newark  Public  Library,  New  Jersey 
Bell,  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric &  Gas,  National  Association  of 
Negro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Portu- 
guese Sport  Club  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Essex  County  College,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  important  role  it  has 
played  in  our  community  in  its  brief 
history.   Under   the   leadership  of   its 
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president.  Dr.  A.  Zachary  Yamba,  the 
downtown  campus  and  the  off-campus 
facilities  serve  well  the  needs  of  our  di- 
verse communities.  The  college  pro- 
vides an  exciting  academic  experience 
for  6,000  full-  and  part-time  students 
who  range  from  teenagers  to  senior 
citizens  and  who  represent  40  coun- 
tries. Faculty  and  staff  reflect  this 
wide  diversity  of  ethnic  groups. 

The  college  and  this  symposium 
show  once  again  that  we  are  a  people 
of  many  tongues  and  voices  who  value 
our  diverse  inheritances  and  who 
nourish  this  pluralism,  this  individual- 
ity and  originality,  even  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  bring  about  a  just  and  fair 
and  an  equal  society  for  all.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  to  report  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  record  my  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 485  and  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 290,  prohibiting  funds  to  mine 
Nicaraguan  ports.  An  emergency  in  my 
district  in  southeastern  Arizona  re- 
quired my  attention.  Had  I  been  able 
to  be  present  for  the  vote  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  rule  and  in  favor 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

I  would  hope  the  Record  can  reflect 
these  votes. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter.* 


COMMEMORATE  THE 
UKRAINIAN  FAMINE  OF  1933 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1983,  the  House  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  111  commemo- 
rating the  Ukrainian  famine  of  1933, 
in  which  nearly  8  million  innocent 
Ukrainian  men,  women,  and  children 
died  of  starvation  or  in  places  of  penal 
exile  as  a  result  of  the  barbarous  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  cosponsor  and  support 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  101, 
which  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 

Record  a  resolution  adopted  by   the 

council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 

support  of  this  important  legislation. 

City  Council.  City  of  Philadelphia, 

Citation 

Whereas,  Ukraine  has  experienced  the 
holocaust  of  1932-34  in  which  a  loss  of  8 
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million  of  the  population  of  the  area  oc- 
curred; and 

Whereas,  the  famine  that  occurred  was 
not  a  punishment  of  God,  nor  caused  by 
nature,  but  was  organized,  engineered,  and 
master-minded  by  the  Russian  Communist 
regime  in  Ukraine.  (And  was  so  stated  in  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  in  1933);  and 

Whereas,  the  production  figures  of  grain 
in  1932-33  showed  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  crop  to  feed  the  population  for  over  2 
years.  It  was  the  forced  collectivization  of 
grain  and  food  imposed  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people  against  their  will  by  the  Russian 
Communist  regime  that  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  famine;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  special  detachments 
of  the  GPU.  as  well  as  the  Red  army  sol- 
diers, sent  by  Moscow  to  Ukraine,  that  car- 
ried off,  not  only  the  grain  but  everything 
edible,  that  shot  or  exiled  thousands  of 
peasants,  and  the  Kulaks  (wealthy  peas- 
ants) and  that  destroyed  whole  villages  and 
turned  what  was  the  most  fertile  black  soil 
into  vast  areas  of  de.solate  land;  and 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Government  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  famine  of  1932-34. 
and  refused  to  allow  aid  programs  estab- 
lished in  Europe  to  help  the  starving 
Ukrainians,  and  is  responsible  for  this  man- 
made  famine. 

Therefore,  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  hereby  urges  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  join  the  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  origin  in  mourning  the  victims  of 
the  1932-34  famine,  in  commemorating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  crime  against 
humanity,  the  man-made  famine  of  Ukraine 
by  the  Russian  Communist  regime.* 


KNOWLEDGE  VERSUS  INFORMA- 
TION—THE LIBRARY  IN  OUR 
"INFORMATION"  AGE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
public  libraries  are  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  valuable  resources.  We  have  just 
commemorated  National  Library 
Week.  Although  we  have  been  quick  to 
praise  our  libraries  at  this  time,  we  in 
the  Congress  and  many  State  and 
local  officials  throughout  our  Nation 
have  been  much  slower  in  providing 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  continued 
health  of  this  important  element  of 
our  educational  and  cultural  infra- 
structure. 

Americans  are  a  book-reading 
people,  and  our  libraries  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  the  materials  they  read. 
The  Book  Industry  Study  Group  re- 
cently released  an  extensive  study  of 
American  reading  habits.  The  propor- 
tion of  Americans  who  read— 56  per- 
cent—has remained  constant  over  the 
last  6  years,  despite  the  increased  vari- 
ety and  volume  of  competition  for  our 
time— home  video  games,  video  ar- 
cades, video  recorders,  and  home  com- 
puters. Furthermore,  among  those 
who  do  read  books,  the  percentage  of 
heavy  readers— those  reading  26  or 
more  books  in  a  6-month  period— has 
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risen  dramatically  since  1978— from  18 
to  35  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  despite 
these  positive  indications  about  Ameri- 
cans' reading  habits,  however,  we  may 
not  be  keeping  pace  with  the  need  and 
demand  for  books  and  libraries.  My 
dear  friend  Daniel  Boorstin.  who  is 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  an 
international  scholar  in  his  own  right, 
made  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween information  and  knowledge  in  a 
speech  at  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services. 
The  information  industry"  has 
shown  spectacular  growth:  it  is  the 
latest  example  of  American  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  and  the  frontier  spirit  in 
the  late  20th  century.  A  magic  com- 
puter now  accomplishes  the  dreariest 
I  asks  m  seconds,  surp;isses  the  accura- 
cy of  the  human  brain,  controls  pro- 
duction lines  and  refineries,  arranges 
inventories,  and  retrieves  records. 

But  as  Dr.  Boorstin  notes,  ■while  in- 
formation industry  flourishes  and 
seeks  new  avenues  of  growth,  while 
people  compete  to  buy  into  them,  our 
knowledge  institutions  go  begging." 
The  reasons  are  clear.  Knowledge  in- 
stitutions, such  as  our  libraries,  do  not 
pay  the  kind  of  dividends  that  are  re- 
flected on  the  stock  market.  They  are 
sometimes  called  philanthropic,  which 
means  that  they  profit  nobody,  except 
everybody,  and  that  their  dividends  go 
to  the  whole  community.  These  knowl- 
edge institutions— and  especially  our 
public  libraries— ask  charity,  the  com- 
munity's small  change,  just  to  keep 
their  heat  and  their  lights  on,  and  to 
keep  their  unrenovated  doors  open. 

It  is  a  cliche  of  our  time  that  this 
Nation  needs  an  "informed  citizenry, " 
by  which  we  mean  citizens  who  are  up 
on  the  latest  information— who  have 
read  this  week's  news  magazine, 
today's  newspaper,  and  watched  the  7 
o'clock  news.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Boorstin 
suggests,  what  we  need  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable citizenry  "  rather  than  an  in- 
formed one.  Information,  like  enter- 
tainment, is  something  someone  el.se 
provides  for  us.  We  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained, we  also  expect  to  be  informed. 
We  cannot  be  "knowiedged  "  This  we 
must  do  for  ourselves.  This  is  the  task 
for  which  our  libraries  are  uniquely 
equipped  and  .something  the  computer 
can  never  do  for  us.  Knowledge  comes 
from  "the  free  mind  foraging  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  whole  everywhere- 
past.  It  comes  from  finding  order  and 
meaning  in  the  whole  human  experi 
ence."  In  short  libraries  are  as  essen- 
tial in  developing  a  knowledgeable  citi- 
zenry, and  they  are  more  essential 
than  ever  in  our  ciurent  information 
age.« 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Mr.  Solarz  from 
New  "York,  is  well  known  in  this  body 
as  a  forceful  advocate  for  a  new  for- 
eign policy.  He  recently  spoke  before 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  As  always, 
Mr.  SoLARZ  has  offered  us  an  astute 
and  insightful  analysis  of  the  choices 
which  face  us,  and  I  am  .sure  that  his 
views  will  be  highly  valued  by  the 
other  Members  of  this  body.  I  ask  that 
his  statement  be  entered  into  the 
Record.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Stephen  J. 
Solarz 

In  his  1980  debate  wiiii  Frcsidenl  Carter. 
Ronald  ReaKan  a.sked  the  American  peoplf 
an  important  question:  "Are  you  better  off 
than  you  were  four  years  ago'?" 

In  1984.  thf  Democratic  Party  should  be 
■vskliiK  thf  American  people  a  .similar  ques- 
tion: Is  the  world  .safer  today,  and  is  our 
country  more  secure,  than  it  was  four  years 
ago".' 

Posed  in  these  terms,  the  answer  can  only 
be  an  emphatic  no. 

In  almost  every  corner  of  the  plobe.  four 
years  of  Republican  foreign  policy  have 
made  the  world  a  more  dangerous  place  in 
which  to  hve. 

In  Central  America,  where  the  Admini.s 
tration  has  .sought  military  .solutions  to 
what  are  essentially  political  problems,  its 
policies  are  leading  us  ineluctably  toward 
the  introduction  of  American  combat  forces 
into  Fl  Salvador,  and  po.ssibly  Nicaragua  as 
well. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  collapse  of  our 
policy  in  Lebanon,  and  the  failure  of  thr 
Administration  to  keep  the  peace  process 
going,  has  led  to  a  situation  where  the  clock 
has  begun  licking  on  another  Arab-Israeli 
war.  which  could  all  too  easily  escalate  into 
a  superpower  confrontation. 

In  Africa,  by  pandering  to  the  raci.si 
regime  in  Pretoria,  the  Administration  ha.s 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  20  million 
black  South  Africans  who  are  denied  their 
most  basic  human  rights,  and.  In  the  proc 
e.ss.  has  alienated  virlually  all  of  black 
Africa. 

In  Asia,  we  ha\e  compromi.sed  our  long- 
term  strategic  interest  in  a  cooperative  rela 
tionship  with  the  peoples  of  the  region,  by 
appearing  to  embrace  repressive  regimes  in 
the  Philippines.  South  Korea,  and  Pakistan. 

In  Elurope.  the  very  foundations  of  the 
NATO  alliance  have  been  shaken  by  the  Ad 
ministration's  inflammatory,  anti  Soviet 
rhetoric,  and  by  its  apparently  greater  inter- 
est in  acquiring  a  nuclear  war-fighting  capa- 
bility than  in  negotiating  mutually  benefi- 
cial arms  control  agreements. 

But  perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all,  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union,  upon 
which  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
world  ultimately  depends,  has  dangerously 
deterioriated. 

In  the  face  of  a  worsening  international 
situation,  much  of  which  is  attributable  to 
the  counterproductive  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  the  challenge  that 
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confronts  the  Democratic  Party  is  to  write  a 
realistic  and  responsible  foreign  policy  plat- 
form which  holds  forth  the  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  prospects  for  war  and  enhancing  the 
possibilities  for  peace. 

This  requires  a  foreign  policy  which  ap- 
proaches the  problems  that  confront  us  pri 
manly  in  their  national  and  regional  con 
texts,  rather  than  viewing  them,  as  the 
Reagan  Administration  does,  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  manifestation  of  the  "evil  em- 
pire"s""  efforts  to  extend  its  sway  over  the 
entire  globe. 

It  requires  a  foreign  policy  which  pro- 
motes the  cau.se  of  human  rights  by  oppos- 
ing tyranny  on  the  part  of  left  and  right 
wing  governments,  rather  than  a  foreign 
policy,  like  the  one  we  have  now.  which  sup- 
ports virtually  every  reactionary  and  repres- 
sive regime  that  professes  to  be  anti-commu- 
nist, while  concentrating  our  criticism  .solely 
against  the  suppression  of  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  it.'  communist  allies. 

And  it  also  require,  above  all  el.se.  a  na- 
tional security  policy  in  which  the  use  of 
force  is  a  last  resort,  .us  preferred  by  most 
Americans,  rather  than  a  first  resort,  as  pre- 
ferred by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Specifically.  I  believe  that  our  platform 
should  clearly  call  for  the  following  major 
policy  changes: 

In  Central  America,  we  should  affirm  our 
support  of  genuine  negotiations  by  whole- 
heartedly endorsing  the  Conladora  process, 
which  represents  the  hist  best  chance  for 
ending  the  e.scalating  cycle  of  regional  vio- 
lence, and  a  halt  to  tho.se  U.S.  policies,  such 
as  quasi-permanent  military  exerci.ses  in 
Honduras,  which  run  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Contadora  initiative. 

We  should  al.so  call  for  the  termination  of 
the  effort  to  overthrow  th»-  established  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  by  covert  mi'ans. 
while  al.so  manifesting  our  disappointment 
over  the  betrayal  of  the  democratic  prom- 
i.ses  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  our 
desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

And  we  should  make  clear  our  determina- 
tion to  link  strictly  any  additional  aid  to  El 
Salvador  to  a  ces.salion  of  the  routine 
murder  of  innocent  civilians  by  the  Salva- 
doran  security  forces,  and  a  willingness  by 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  enter 
into  a  good  faith  and  uneonditlonal  dialogue 
with  the  opposition  in  an  <'ffort  to  end  the 
war  through  a  political  .settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

In  the  Middle  Ea.st.  we  should  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  which  has  been  virtually  Ignored  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  by  calling  on 
EgypI  to  return  to  the  autonomy  negotia- 
tions and  live  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Camp  David  agreement  by  returning  its  Am- 
ba.s.sador  to  Israel. 

We  should  al.so  make  clear  our  Intention 
to  refrain  from  .selling  iidvanced  American 
weaponry  to  tho.se  countries  in  the  region 
that  are  not  prepared  to  participate  In  the 
peace  process. 

In  Asia,  where  our  principles  and  interests 
would  be  best  be  served  by  a  greater  respect 
for  human  rights,  we  should  call  for  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  in  the  Philippines, 
the  elimination  of  martial  law  on  Taiwan,  a 
return  to  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  in 
South  Korea,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
popularly  elected  government  in  Pakistan. 
At  the  .same  time,  we  should  also  reaffirm 
our  sympathy  and  support  for  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  to 
.secure  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
their   country,   and    for   the   efforts   of   the 


decent  and  democratic  Cambodian  resist- 
ance movements,  such  as  the  K.P.N.L.F..  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces 
from  Cambodia. 

In  Africa,  we  should  reject  the  Adminis- 
tration"s  rapprochement  with  racism,  by 
making  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  apartheid  system  and  every- 
thing it  stands  for. 

The  choice  that  confronts  us  in  South 
Africa  is  not.  as  the  Administration  has  said, 
between  black  and  white.  It  is  a  choice  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice,  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  decency  and  indecency. 

The  Democratic  Party  should  make  clear 
that  we  intend  to  repudiate  racism  in  South 
Africa,  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word,  through 
the  establishment  of  effective  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  until  such  time  as 
apartheid  is  abolished. 

In  Europe,  we  should  call  for  policies  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  alliance— the  unity 
of  which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

To  this  end.  we  should  propose  initiatives 
to  revive  the  INF  and  START  talks,  includ- 
ing the  "Walk  in  the  Woods""  formula,  as  a 
way  of  convincingly  demonstrating  to  our 
European  allies  our  genuine  commitment  to 
meaningful  arms  control  agreements. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  give  high  pri- 
ority to  repairing  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  continuing  to  make  those  improve- 
ments in  our  own  forces,  both  conventional 
and  strategic,  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  enhance  deterrence,  we  should  also  make 
it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  end  the  madness  of  a  never-ending 
arms  race  by  negotiating  mutually  benefi- 
cial arms  control  agreements.  Here  we 
should  call  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms 
freeze,  the  ratification  of  the  already  signed 
SALT  II.  threshold  lest  ban  and  peaceful 
nuclear  explosion  treaties,  and  the  prompt 
resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  rapid  breakthrough 
in  the  arms  control  negotiations,  and  to  set 
the  stage  for  a  general  reduction  in  tensions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  indicate  that  a  Democrat- 
ic President  will  seek  a  U.S. -Soviet  summit 
meeting  during  the  first  year  of  his  Admin- 
istration, and  annually  thereafter. 

In  the  context  of  the  improvement  in 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  which  such  an  ap- 
proach would  make  possible,  we  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  fully  intend  to  use  our 
influence  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  general,  and  of 
the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  particular. 

A  foreign  policy  plank  based  on  these 
principles  and  proposals  would  constitute  a 
blueprint  for  the  kind  of  progress  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world  to  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  if  it  is  going  to  win  the  coming 
election,  must  clearly  and  convincingly 
commit  itself  in  its  platform.* 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND  THE 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.    BARNES.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
issues  of  defense  spending  and  nation- 
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al  security  are  prominent  concerns  of 
a  great  many  of  us  in  Congress.  We 
are  faced  with  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  military  expenditures  and 
questionable  assertions  by  the  admin- 
istration that  our  national  security  is 
being  strengthened  correspondingly. 
Certainly,  many  experts  have  made 
noteworthy  and  valuable  proposals 
and  evaluations  of  the  defense  budget. 
Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  by  Adm.  Noel  Gayler  in 
which  the  admiral  contributes  a  lucid 
analysis  of  military  weapons  programs 
and  their  relationship  to  our  national 
security.  I  insert  the  article  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it: 

OK.  Mr.  President.  Here  Are  Some  Big 

Military  Cuts 

(By  Noel  Gayler) 

President  Reagan  has  directly  challenged 
the  Democrats  to  ".  .  .  say  what  they  would 
eliminate  in  the  Defense  budget,  and  how- 
much  money  that  would  then  save,  and  we 
could  study  and  see  what  that  would  do  to 
our  national  security.""  This  is  a  most  wel- 
come approach,  far  preferable  to  Caspar 
Weinberger"s  "Christmas  tree"'  budget  and 
subsequent  stonewalling.  The  president 
.seems  to  suggest  that  we  can.  in  fact,  evalu- 
ate defense  monies  the  sensible  way:  See 
what  it  is  we  have  to  be  able  to  do.  then  pro- 
cure and  support  the  means  required  to  do 
it. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  can  cut  the  de- 
fen.se  budget  significantly  and  improve  our 
security— both,  at  the  same  time.  With  mir- 
rors? No.  By  more  rhetoric  about  "Pentagon 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse"?  No.  The  Pentagon 
is.  to  its  credit,  once  more  taking  vigorous 
action  in  this  area,  and  the  really  big  bucks 
are  not  there  anyway.  By  "trimming  the 
fat"— cuts  across  the  board?  "  No.  This  is  a 
popular  way  to  avoid  decisions  and  responsi- 
bility. To  cut  across  the  board  results  in  pro- 
grams that  are  late  and  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive, in  troops  untrained,  in  supplies  ne- 
glected, in  morale  shattered  by  neglect  of 
people. 

The  immediate  way  to  cut  defense  and  im- 
prove our  security  is  to  cut  of  the  useless, 
dangerous  and  inordinately  expensive  new 
nuclear-weapons  programs— root  and 
branch.  Not  many  people  realize  that  we 
have  no  fewer  than  nine  new  nuclear- 
weapon  programs— with  strategic  capabili- 
ties currently  in  development  or  early  pro- 
duction. What  are  they?  Three  kinds  of 
cruise  missiles  (ground-Iaunced,  sea- 
launched,  air-launched):  two  kinds  of  strate- 
gic bombers  (B-1  and  Stealth):  two  kinds  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (MX  and 
Migetman):  a  new  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile, plus  submarines  (Trident  II);  plus  Per- 
shing II.  Nine.  We  won't  have  a  Triad— we'll 
have  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink. 

Like  all  major  programs,  these  programs 
start  off  comparatively  small  and  grow  year 
by  year  to  maximum  demand  for  money. 
Since  they  are  all  developing  in  roughly  the 
same  time  period,  they  will  inevitably  col- 
lide for  funds.  Two  courses  will  then 
remain:  Cancel  some  programs,  or  stretch 
them  all  out.  Par  better  we  should  cancel 
now.  There  are  much  more  compelling  rea- 
sons to  get  rid  of  or  cut  back  these  danger- 
ous and  destabilizing  weapons,  but  the  fi- 
nancial reasons  are  good  enough. 

We  are  talking  about  savings  of  many, 
many    billions    of    dollars.    How    many    is 
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almost  impossible  to  estimate.  Not  only  are 
the  official  figures  for  programs  such  as  MX 
and  B-1  suspect,  in  the  light  of  history,  but 
other  programs,  such  as  Midgetman.  are  yet 
to  be  defined.  Costs  for  dual-purpose  system 
such  as  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  are  dif- 
ficult to  allocate  rationally  and  many  sup- 
porting costs  are  swept  under  the  rug.  But  a 
total  savings  of  $200  billion  over  five  years 
from  dropping  these  new  strategic  nuclear 
systems  seems  not  unreasonable. 

There  are.  in  addition,  enormous  costs  for 
so-called  tactical  nuclear  systems  such  as 
neutron  weapons,  anti-aircraft  weapons, 
anti-submarine  weapons  and  anti-ballistic 
missile  warheads.  These  programs,  of  vary- 
ing vagueness,  have  in  common  a  voracious 
appetite  for  money  and  a  total  absence  of 
rationale. 

For  example,  for  the  Navy  to  start  a  nu- 
clear war  at  sea  by  using  nuclear  depth 
charges  against  submarines  would  be  an  act 
of  supreme  folly.  The  Soviets  would  surely 
retaliate.  But  we  are  the  side  that  depends 
on  big  ships,  both  naval  and  commercial. 
One  nuclear  weapon  destroys  one  ship, 
whatever  its  size.  In  addition,  subsurface 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon  would  blank 
out  sound  detection  in  entire  areas  of  ocean. 
Nuclear  antiaircraft  missiles,  if  used,  would 
blind  all  friendly  fighter  pilots  in  the  air.  As 
one  who  was  a  fighter  pilot  for  many  years. 
I  am  sure  that  pilots  would  be  quite  unwill- 
ing to  fly  in  that  environment.  Never  mind 
arm-waving  about  identifying  friend  from 
foe.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  shot  at  by 
"friendly"  forces  know  just  how  reliable 
that  is! 

The  list  of  misguided  nuclear  programs 
seems  endless:  "advanced"  cruise  missiles, 
""ad\anced"  air-to-surface  missiles,  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  standoff  weapons,  a  new 
"tactical"  bomb. 

The.se  inexplicable  programs  seem  to  stem 
le.ss  from  ideology  and  even  mistaken  mili- 
tary analysis  than  from  technological  push: 
If  it  can  be  built,  build  it.  The  high  security 
cla-ssification  accorded  most  nuclear-weap- 
ons programs  has  served  to  keep  the  rele- 
vant staff  work  in  the  hands  of  a  small  and 
self-perpetuating  group,  a  sort  of  nuclear 
mafia.  Common-sense  concerns  about  the 
boomerang  consequences  of  these  weapons 
get  short  shrift. 

So  there  we  have  it.  Nine  new  strategic 
nuclear-weapons  systems,  and  an  unknown 
but  large  number  of  new  "'tactical"  nuclear 
developments.  Seventeen  thou.sand  new  nu- 
clear warheads  programmed,  plus  new  pro- 
duction facilities  for  nuclear  weapons  mate- 
rial. Total  program  savings  for  strategic  and 
tactical  weapons— were  they  to  be  eliminat- 
ed—from $225  billion  to  something  much 
larger. 

Then  we  have  Star  Wars.  This  invocation 
of  the  mystic  capabilities  of  "science"  to 
protect  us  all  proposes  to  put  together  un- 
tried technologies  of  extraordinary  difficul- 
ty—at a  scale  never  attempted- to  be 
launched  into  space  and  somehow  protect- 
ed. The  eventual  systems  cost  is  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  gross  national 
product.  Effective  countermeasures  are 
comparatively  simple,  obvious  and  cheap. 
Chance  of  protecting  populations:  nil.  There 
is.  of  course,  no  prospect  whatever  that  we 
will  fund  and  build  any  Star  Wars  system. 
There  is.  however,  a  very  good  chance  that 
we  will  divert  very  considerable  funds  into 
research  and  attempted  development.  The 
proper  place  for  these  ideas  lies  in  research 
at  the  level  of  computer  and  proof-of-princi- 
ple  experiment.  Extravagant  expenditure  is 
totally  unjustified. 
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What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  security 
were  we  to  drop  or  truncate  the  new  nucle- 
ar-weapons systems?  There  would  be  no  loss 
of  deterrence:  We  would  still  have  the  capa- 
bility to  devastate  the  U.S.S.R..  even  after 
being  attacked.  The  TRIAD  would  still  be  in 
place,  any  leg  alone  could  do  the  job  many 
times  over.  Certainly  we  must  bargain  with 
the  Soviets  for  equal  restraint,  but  there 
would  be  no  loss  of  bargaining  power,  for 
the  Soviets  will  feel  no  need  to  match  pro- 
grams we  do  not  adopt.  And  there  will  be 
major  military  gains  in  focussing  command 
attention  and  resources  on  our  real  military 
needs  rather  than  on  unusable  weapons,  or 
even  magic. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  ways  to  scruti- 
nize defense.  None  has  such  clear-cut  advan- 
tages, so  little  risk  and  such  obvious  im- 
provements to  our  .security  as  eliminating 
new  nuclear-weapons  development.  The  im- 
mediate savings  are  large.  The  potential  sav- 
ings are  tremendous.  The  reduction  in  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  is  beyond  price* 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR 
MIKE  RODRIGUEZ 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OK  NEW  JEliStV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28  I  will  have  the  distinct  honor  of  at- 
tending a  testimonial  dinner  recogniz- 
ing a  fine  public  servant  who  has  been 
an  important  commimiiy  leader  in  my 
home  city  of  Newark,  Miguel  "Mike" 
Rodriguez. 

Mike  has  been  a  top  adviser  to  New- 
ark's Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson  since 
1974.  His  record  of  community  activi- 
ties is  extensive— he  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  the  Essex  County  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Commission  and  serves 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  Community 
Corporation  and  the  mayor's  office  of 
employment  and  training.  His  political 
accomplishments  are  equally  impres- 
sive—founder of  the  Essex  County  Po- 
litical Forum,  founder  and  fir.st  presi- 
dent of  the  Newark  Borinquen  Lions 
Club,  and  first  president  of  the  His- 
panic Democratic  Committee  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  dinner,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Quality  Inn  in  Newark,  is  an  op- 
portunity for  those  of  us  who  know- 
Mike  to  show  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude.  It  is  also  an  occasion  to  raise 
funds  for  one  of  his  personal  char- 
ities—the Mike  Rodriguez  Ba.seball 
Little  League.  Mike  organized  the 
league  in  1980  to  give  inner-city  chil- 
dren recreational  and  athletic  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mike  Rodriguez  is  the  kind  of  public 
servant  who  gives  his  community  a 
great  deal  of  himself.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  testimonial  dinner 
will  allow  us  to  let  him  know  how 
highly  we  regard  him.  I  salute  Mike 
Rodriguez  for  his  dedication,  his  spirit, 
and  his  commitment  to  making  our 
community  a  better  place  to  live.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

90  YEARS  OF  PROCLAIMING  AND 
SERVING 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

or  PENNSYLV.ANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
history  and  valuable  contributions  of 
the  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  which  will 
be  celebrating  its  90th  anniversary 
this  year. 

History  of  the  B.aptist  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence OF  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity.  1894 
1984 

90  YEARS  OF  PROCLAIMING  AND  SERVING 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred Ninety-four,  the  Black  Baptist  popula- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Valley  numbered  over 
One  Hundred  Thousand  families.  The  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  during  this  period  in  his- 
tory, was  embarking  upon  social  change  and 
radical  reform.  Spiritual  leaders  within  the 
Black  Community  saw  the  need  for  an  evan- 
gelical Baptist  organization  that  would 
serve  as  the  voice  and  con.science  of  their 
denominational  community.  On  the  twelve 
day  of  April  in  the  year  1894.  thirteen  Bap- 
tist Ministers  met  at  the  home  of  the  Rever- 
end E.  E.  Skinner.  19th  and  Fitzwater 
Streets  and  there  organized  the  Baptist 
Ministers'  Conference  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity.  These  thirteen  founding  fathers, 
all  of  whom  are  deceased  were.  The  Rever- 
ends: J.  Barksdale.  Pastor.  Union  Baptist 
Church.  Theodore  Miller.  Pastor,  First  Afri 
can  Baptist  Church.  George  Blakewell. 
Pastor.  New  Central  Baptist  Church.  R.  W. 
Ooff.  Pastor.  White  Rock  Bapti.st  Church. 
J.  C.  King.  Pastor.  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Frankford.  E.  W.  Johnson.  Pastor.  St. 
Paul  Baptist  Church.  A.  C.  Skinner.  John  J. 
Clinton,  H.  S.  Saunders  and  the  Reverends 
Wakefield.  Johnigan  and  Crump.  These  ec- 
clesiastical heirs  ascribed  to  the  distinct 
principal  that  Baptist  acknowledged  no 
human  founder,  insisted  on  personal  experi- 
ence in  religion,  complete  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  civil  matters,  while  prossessing 
full  autonomy  on  the  basis  of  individual 
equality  in  local  churches. 

For  the  first  three  years,  the  conference 
was  hosted  by  various  churches  and  met  in 
numerous  private  homes.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  membership  mandated  a  viable  meet- 
ing place,  and  in  1897.  the  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church  became  Conference  Headquarters, 
then  pastored  by  the  Reverend  William  H. 
Phillips  Since  that  time  several  Philadel- 
phia Baptist  churches  have  held  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  Conference  Headquarters,  the 
present  one  being,  the  Mt.  Sinai  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church,  pastored  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Fuller.  Jr.  After  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  during  the  pioneering  teens,  the 
terrifying  twenties,  the  trying  thirties,  the 
war  lorn  forties,  the  segregated  fifties,  the 
social  changing  sixties,  the  sophisticated 
seventies,  and  into  the  visionary  eighties, 
this  illustrious  coalition  of  theocratic  ex- 
positors has  Proclaimed  the  Good  News  of 
the  Gospel  and  has  .served  as  spiritual  lead- 
ers in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  persecu- 
tions. Since  its  inception,  to  the  present,  the 
influence  of  the  Baptist  Ministers  Confer- 
ence has  grown  to  Nationwide  prominence. 
Heads  of  States  and  Statesmen  have  contin- 
ously   sought    and    requested    an    audience 
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before  this  august  body.  This  conference  as- 
sumed a  leadership  roll  in  selective  patron- 
age, voter  registration  and  has  brought 
about  community  awareness  in  areas  of  edu- 
cational, political  and  social  change,  yet 
ever  proclaiming  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord. 
This  conference  has  supported  colleges.  Uni- 
versities. Camp  sites,  the  N.A.A.C.P..  Push, 
while  still  mindful  and  responsive  to  needs 
of  individuals  and  sister  churches  in  times 
of  a  crisis.  Its  yearly  financial  contributions 
to  worthy  causes  total  thousands  of  dollars. 
Many  Sons  of  this  conference  now  pastor 
some  of  our  Nations  leading  Baptist  Congre- 
gations. The  membership  roll  consists  of 
over  200  Baptist  Ministers,  some  of  whom 
are  Elected  Politicians.  Lawyers.  Business- 
men. Authors.  Professors.  Journalists  and 
sought  after  eloquent  Pulpiteers.  The  Bap- 
tist Ministers'  Conference  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  is  affectionately  dubbed  "The 
Greatest  Conference  in  the  World  ".  Still 
after  Ninety  Years  of  existence,  it  doeth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  We  bless  the 
memory  of  past  leadt  rs  whose  foundations 
we  yet  build  upon.  Tnrough  the  years  we 
have  been  constantly  reminded  that  we 
have  a  Charge  to  Keep  and  a  God  «o  Glori- 
fy. Our  glorious  weekly  fellowship  meetings 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  love  the 
Brotherhood  and  we  are  one  in  the  spirit. 

Faith  of  Our  Conference. 

Christian  Faith. 

In  truth  beyond  all  man  made  creeds 

We  love  the  Lord  and  serve  the  Church 

And  breathe  thy  Spirit  through  Our  deeds. 

Faith  of  Our  Conference. 

Christian  Faith. 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  'til  deaths 


TRIBUTE     TO     DR.     EDWARD     J. 
MUEHLHAUSEN.  DISTIN- 

GUISHED EDUCATOR 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  a  good  education  is  the  greatest 
gift  which  we  can  give  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans.  And  the  people 
who  make  that  gift  po.ssible  are  the 
dedicated  educators  of  our  country. 
Among  those,  none  can  figure  more 
prominently  than  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Muehlhausen  of  my  district.  For 
almost  30  years  he  has  given  himself 
selflessly  to  the  community,  and  has 
helped  make  the  schools  in  my  district 
among  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  ever-changing  world  of  educa- 
tion Ed  has  proved  both  an  innovative 
leader  and  a  stabilizing  force  in  the 
community.  He  led  a  drive  to  construct 
three  new  schools,  while  developing 
exemplary  programs  in  library  serv- 
ices, remedial  assistance,  special  edu- 
cation and  gifted  schemes.  Another  of 
his  pioneering  ideas  was  the  integra- 
tion of  handicapped  students  into  reg- 
ular schools— a  policy  now  adopted  na- 
tionwide. Ed  also  fostered  outstanding 
community  relations  between  parents, 
teachers  and  the  school  administra- 
tion. 


It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
have  worked  personally  with  Dr. 
Muehlhausen,  first  as  member  of  the 
Millbrae  School  Board  and  now  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  has  been  a 
tireless  public  servant  whose  commit- 
ment and  devotion  to  higher  standards 
of  education  have  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  have 
worked  with  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  joining  with  his 
family,  friends  and  colleagues  to 
salute  his  many  achievements.  He  has 
shown  by  his  example  that  the  impor- 
tant lesson  to  better  schools  for  our 
children  is  paved  by  the  dedicated, 
steady  leadership  of  our  educators.* 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  MEDICAL 
PROFESSIONALS  IN  SYRIA 

I  HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
5.  I  submitted  a  letter  which  the 
American  Bar  Association  had  initiat- 
ed regarding  the  persecution  of  law- 
yers in  Iran.  I  believe  that  the  work 
professional  organizations  have  been 
doing  in  the  field  of  international 
human  rights  is  exemplary,  and 
should  be  publicly  congratulated.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  a  notice  which  appeared  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
alerting  readers  to  the  persecution  of 
doctors  in  Syria.  I  think  that  organiz- 
ing people  along  occupational  lines  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  their  col- 
leagues in  other  countries  is  a  very  ef- 
fective method  of  advocacy  and  one  of 
the  many  signs  of  the  continued  vigor 
of  the  international  human  rights 
movement.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Journal  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  medical  world,  and  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  New  England  Journal  of 

Medicine.  Mar.  22.  1984) 
Support  Urged  for  Syrian  Doctors 

Medical  profe.ssionals  in  Syria  have  stood 
up  in  defense  of  human  rights  in  their  coun- 
try, and  for  that  stand,  many  have  been  ar- 
rested. Today  the  whereabouts  of  many  of 
those  doctors  remain  unknown.  This  alarm- 
ing news  is  documented  in  a  recent  Amnesty 
International  report  on  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Syria. 

According  to  the  report.  Syrian  security 
forces  in  1980  arrested,  without  charge  or 
trial.  101  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinar- 
ians. The  detentions  followed  a  one-day 
strike  on  March  31.  1980.  by  three  profes- 
sional groups— doctors,  lawyers,  and  engi- 
neers—to protest  the  lack  of  government  re- 
sponse to  their  requests  for  legislative  re- 
forms. The  three  professional  groups  sought 
the  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency  that 
had  been  in  effect  in  Syria  since  March  8. 
1963.  which  had  resulted  in  widespread  arbi- 
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trary  arrests,  incommunicado  detention, 
■disappearances.  "  and  torture.  Shortly  after 
the  strike,  on  April  9.  the  Syrian  Ministerial 
Cabinet  dissolved  the  national  congresses 
and  regional  a.ssemblies  of  all  three  profes- 
sional groups.  In  the  weeks  that  followed, 
scores  of  doctors,  law-yers,  and  engineers 
were  jailed,  including  90  physicians,  5  den- 
tists, and  6  veterinary  surgeons. 

Amnesty  International  has  recorded  the 
names  of  3.500  persons  who  were  allegedly 
jailed  by  the  security  forces  between  Janu- 
ary 1980  and  December  1981  alone.  The 
prisoners  allegedly  were  kept  incommunica- 
do, often  in  .solitary  confinement  for  periods 
of  a  few  days  to  years,  without  access  to  de- 
fense counsel  or  family,  and  without  medi- 
cal examinations  or  care. 

One  example  is  Dr.  Tawfiq  Drak  al-Sibai. 
a  neurologist  and  the  father  of  five  young 
children,  who  was  detained  in  May  1980.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  di- 
rector of  prisons  in  his  native  town  of  Horns 
after  Syrian  censors  intercepted  a  letter 
sent  to  him  from  relatives  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
On  June  2.  only  a  week  after  his  arrest,  the 
prison  authorities  in  Horns  denied  any 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Siba'i's  whereabouts.  His 
case  has  been  brought  before  the  United 
Nations  Working  Group  on  Enforced  or  Vol- 
untary Disappearances. 

Amnesty  International  claims  that  detain- 
ees are  often  subjected  to  torture  while  in 
official  custody.  The  organization  has  been 
unable  to  secure  medical  examinations  to 
verify  claims  of  torture  on  all  former  detain- 
ees who  have  left  the  country,  but  in  cases 
in  which  examinations  were  made  by  Am- 
nesty doctors,  the  results  confirmed  allega- 
tions of  abuse. 

Testimony  included  complaints  of  torture 
of  both  a  physical  and  psychological  nature. 
A  total  of  23  different  kinds  of  torture  have 
been  described— among  them,  beatings  with 
steel  cables,  belts,  or  whips,  electric  shock, 
extraction  of  finger  nails,  soaking  the  victim 
with  extremely  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
sexual  abuse.  Psychological  methods  range 
from  sleep  deprivation  to  threats  of  ampu- 
tation or  execution.  Some  detainees  have  re- 
portedly been  forced  to  witness  the  torture 
of  sexual  abuse  of  friends  and  relatives. 

The  imprisoned  doctors  represent  a  wide 
spectrum  of  the  Syrian  medical  profession. 
They  include  general  practitioners,  such  as 
Dr.  Said  Zaidan  from  Idlib  and  Dr.  Usama 
Urfali  from  Lalakiyyah.  and  surgeons  like 
Dr.  Mustafa  'Uthman  from  Tarlus.  as  well 
as  gynecologists,  pediatricians,  and  academ- 
ic professors  of  surgery,  neurology,  derma- 
tology, and  urology.  Despite  repeated  ef- 
forts. Amnesty  International  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  further  information  on  the 
status  of  these  doctors  since  their  arrest  in 
1980.  And  there  is  grave  concern  that  many 
are  still  in  detention  without  charge  or  trial. 

On  April  26.  1983.  Amnesty  International 
submitted  to  Syrian  President  Hafaz  al- 
As.sad  a  memorandum  with  a  detailed  list  of 
doctors  and  others  reportedly  in  detention 
or  who.se  whereabouts  were  unknown.  The 
organization  expressed  the  hope  that  con- 
structive di.scussions  on  human  rights  could 
be  held  with  the  Syrian  government.  But. 
since  the  Syrians  failed  to  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry. Amnesty  International  published  the 
memorandum  in  November  1983  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  problem. 

We  bring  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  not  because  we  be- 
lieve a  physician's  life  is  intrinsically  of 
greater  worth  than  that  of  another  person, 
but  because  we  share  with  our  Syrian  col- 
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leagues  professional  knowledge,  goals,  and 
ethical  standards,  as  well  as  a  community  of 
spirit.  Our  pressure  on  behalf  of  our  col- 
leagues is  likely  to  prove  more  effective 
than  pressure  from  others.  Physicians  are 
held  in  high  esteem  in  their  communities, 
and  acts  against  them  are  deterrents  to  po- 
litical dissent  by  others. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  health 
professionals  can  assist  foreign  colleagues  in 
serious  trouble.  They  can.  as  individuals  or 
through  their  professional  associations, 
send  appeals  to  government  officials  in  of- 
fending countries  and  raise  these  concerns 
with  the  U.S.  government.  Medical  groups 
can  arrange  for  publicity  about  these  cases 
in  their  society  journals  and  newsletters. 
There  are  health  and  scientific  associations 
in  this  country  that  are  already  speaking 
out  in  defense  of  the  basic  human  rights  of 
their  foreign  colleagues,  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
several  other  major  health  and  medical 
groups.  For  instance,  the  American  Medical 
Association  <AMA)  resolved  in  1983: 

"That  the  AMA  express  to  the  United 
States  Congress  and  to  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  its  concern  about  the 
disappearance  of  physicians,  medical  stu- 
dents, and  other  health  care  professionals 
with  resulting  inadequate  care  to  the  sick 
and  injured  of  countries  in  turmoil:  " 

We  believe  that  the  current  plight  of 
Syrian  doctors  deserves  serious  attention  by 
health  professionals  and  their  associations. 

Pressure  from  colleagues  has  been  effec- 
tive in  the  past.  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Hurlado.  a 
Guatemalan  medical  anthropologist,  was  de- 
tained by  authorities  in  his  country  in  June 
1982  and  subsequently  released  and  allowed 
to  emigrate.  This  followed  a  mission  of  in- 
quiry by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  other  scientific  groups,  which  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  in  the  Guatemalan 
press. 

The  problem  of  persecution  of  our  col- 
leagues is  assuming  alarming  proportions  in 
serveral  countries:  the  repression  of  Syrian 
doctors  is  only  one  example.  Collegial  sup- 
port from  around  the  world  often  deters 
governments  from  engaging  in  illegal  arrest, 
torture,  or  even  murder,  and  may  assist  in 
securing  the  release  of  detainees.  Publicity 
is  a  particularly  effective  weapon.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  strength  of  a  col- 
lective international  voice  does  make  a  dif- 
ference. The  Syrian  medical  community  is 
no  longer  able  to  speak  out  in  defense  of 
freedom  for  its  colleagues.  The  responsibil- 
ity lies  with  us. 

Committee  on  Scientific  Freedom  and  Re- 
sponsibility. American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Washington.  D.C. 

Amnesty  International  U.S.A.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Elena  O.  Nightingale, 

M.D.,  Ph.  D. 
Eric  Stover. 
David  A.  FYockhart,  Ph. 

D. 
Curt  Goering.* 
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HONDURAN  ARMED  FORCES 
RENEW  THEIR  DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  new  Chief  of  the  Hon- 
duran  Armed  Forces.  Brig.  Gen. 
Walter  Lopez  Reyes,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  reaffirmed  the  apo- 
litical nature  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  commitment  and  subservience  to 
elected  civilian  authorities.  This  state- 
ment is  very  reassuring  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  have  been  con- 
cerned that,  with  support  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Honduran 
Armed  Forces  were  eclipsing  the  civil- 
ian government.  I  include  a  transla- 
tion of  the  statement  in  the  Record. 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  be 
strong  and  forthright  in  its  support  of 
this  constitutional  role  for  the  Hondu- 
ran Armed  Forces. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Chief  of  the  Armed 

Forces.  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  Lopez  Reyes 

Fellow  citizen.s;  The  Armed  Force.s  of  Hon- 
duras, in  view  of  recent  event.s  occurring  in 
the  same,  feel  it  appropriate  and  con.sider  it 
their  duty  to  inform  the  Honduran  people 
and  the  international  community  of  the 
principles,  laws,  obligations  and  duties  that 
govern  their  operation  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution of  the  State. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  estab- 
lishes that  the  Armed  Forces  of  Honduras 
are  a  national  institution  of  a  permanent 
nature,  essentially  professional,  apolitical, 
obedient,  and  nondeliberative.  It  clearly  and 
concretely  sets  its  purposes  as  such:  "It  is 
instituted  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic,  main- 
tain the  peace,  public  order  and  rule  of  the 
Constitution,  the  principles  of  free  suffrage 
and  the  alternation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic." 

In  addition,  the  constitutive  law  of  the 
Armed  Forces  regulates  in  a  specific  manner 
the  administration,  operation  and  hierarchy 
necessary  to  make  effective  those  purposes 
within  the  general  framework  of  the  princi- 
ples established  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic. 

The  operation  of  our  armed  institution 
does  not  consist  of  making  attempts  against 
the  legally  constituted  powers,  but  rather 
on  the  contrary,  of  defending  our  system  of 
republican,  democratic  and  representative 
government. 

With  full  conviction  we  state  that  the 
practice  of  assuming  functions  that  are  con- 
stitutionally reserved  for  others  who  the 
people  elect  freely  in  use  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  is  l)ehind  us,  like  a  by-gone  era. 

We  reiterate  our  full  subordination  to  the 
legal  institutionality  of  the  State.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  vigilant  with  respect  to 
its  preservation  and  consolidation. 

For  us  these  principles  are  indisputable, 
both  t)ecause  they  have  the  category  of  es- 
tablished norm  and  because  they  respond  to 
the  doctrinal  principle  of  a  way  of  living 
that  our  people  have  found,  discussed  and 
accepted  as  the  best,  in  their  struggle  for 
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freedom,  order,  equality.  peace  and 
progress. 

In  addition,  we  understand  that  the  pur- 
poses that  the  constitution  reserves  to  us, 
the  Armed  Forces,  constitute  the  noblest 
obligation  towards  the  motherland,  but  that 
they  also  demand  the  highest  sense  of  duty 
and  sacrifice.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
understand  that  ours  must  be  an  institution 
of  exceptional  conditions,  qualities,  and 
characteristics  in  an  ethical,  moral,  civic, 
and  professional  sense,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  noble  but  difficult  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  under- 
stand the  constitutional  principles  of  politi- 
cal non-involvement,  professionalism,  obedi- 
ence and  non-deliberance.  not  as  empty  or 
routine  legal  expressions  but  rather  as  the 
most  serious  for  generating  the  normality  of 
a  harmonic,  peaceful,  tranquil,  safe  and  per- 
manent society.  We  officers  who  make  up 
the  Armed  Forces  believe  in  this  concept 
with  our  own  conviction,  based  on  our  pro- 
fessional training,  and  in  adherence  to  the 
moral,  ethical,  and  civic  values  that  are 
guaranteed  in  the  conduct  of  the  good  sol- 
dier. 

We  reiterate  our  position  before  the  Hon- 
duran people,  that  the  chiefs  and  officers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  believe  that  a  behavior  of 
loyalty,  honesty  and  morality  that  projects 
a  dignified  image  of  confident  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  motherland,  which  i.s  a 
reason  for  pride  within  the  borders  and  for 
international  respect,  is  necessary  and  fun- 
damental. 

The  professional  training  of  those  of  us 
who  currently  make  up  our  armed  institu- 
tion guarantees  that  behavior.  Therefore, 
the  people  and  the  different  sectors  that 
make  up  the  nation  must  have  confidence 
and  credibility  in  the  Armed  Forces,  their 
best  ally  for  reaching  the  common  goals 
that  we  propose  for  the  benefit  of  each  and 
every  Honduran. 

The  events  to  which  we  have  referred  and 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zenry, have  been  no  more  than  actions 
within  those  principles  and  concepts  that 
establish  our  condition  as  soldiers  aware  of 
our  duties  and  obligations  under  the  law. 
and  within  the  principle  of  hierarchy,  our 
respect  for  the  other  institutions  of  the 
state  and  its  administrative  jurisdictions. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  so  that  it  will  be 
understood  once  and  for  all  by  all.  that  we 
consider  the  Armed  Forces  an  institution 
that  forms  part  of  a  constitutional  unitary 
government,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
norms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
and  the  powers  it  sets  for  it.  follows  the  di- 
rection and  orientation  from  its  hierarchical 
superiors  and  is  committed  to  keeping  that 
Constitution  in  force  within  the  legal  frame- 
work, but  never  outside  of  or  above  it. 

We  want  to  be  viewed  in  that  dimension 
and  perspective,  because  within  that  con- 
text we  are  trained  and  will  continue  train- 
ing without  detours  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  permanence  ol  our  institution,  which  is 
and  should  continue  to  be  the  .school  where 
the  soldier  learns  his  profession  and  later 
gives  it  its  service  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  democratic  existence  of  the 
motherland.  A  school  where  also  moralistic 
leaders  are  forged,  not  simple  presumptuous 
ones  who  dogmatically  exhort  the  other  to 
be  good. 

Let  the  speculation  over  the  purposes  that 
have  motivated  our  actions  not  be  used  to 
distort  a  highly  patriotic  action  that  exalts 
the  constitutional  government.  And  with 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  under  his 
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authorization  and  guidance,  in  his  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
we  have  made  this  decision  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  and  its  democratic  institutions 
threatened  outside  our  borders  by  exotic 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  idiosyncracy  of 
the  Honduran  people. 

The  Honduran  people,  in  the  search  for 
solutions  to  their  large  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems,  need  men  who  cannot 
be  bought  or  sold,  men  who  are  sincere  and 
honorable  in  the  depths  of  their  souls,  men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  call  things  the  way 
they  see  them,  men  whose  conscience  is  as 
loyal  to  duty  as  the  compass  is  to  the  pole, 
men  who  remain  on  the  side  of  justice,  even 
if  the  skies  fall  in. 

(Tegucigalpa.  April  5.  1984.  Translated  by 
Deanna  Hammond.  CRS  Language  Serv- 
ices.* 
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PLIGHT  OF  YURIY 
SHUKHEVYCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation 
committed  to  human  rights,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych. 
Branded  as  an  anti-Soviet  agitator, 
Mr.  Shukhevych  was  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  denounce  his 
father  who  fought  the  Russian  occu- 
pation of  Ukraine  40  years  ago.  The 
unjust  and  inhumane  treatment  which 
Mr.  Shukhevych  was  forced  to  suffer 
has  subsequently  resulted  in  a  severe 
deterioration  of  his  health.  Although 
he  was  released  from  prison  in  1982. 
he  is  now  serving  a  5-year  sentence  of 
internal  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  concerning  Yuriy  Shukhe- 
vych which  was  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolution  of  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia 

Expressing  concern  for  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  in  Soviet 
prisons,  and  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  the  Department  of  State  to  u.se 
every  means  available  to  obtain  his  release. 

Whereas  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  have  long  been  recognized 
as  having  valid  universal  significance  and 
are  currently  a  subject  of  pressing  interna- 
tional concern:  and. 

Whereas  these  basic  rights  are  spelled  out 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Univer- 
.sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights:  and 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  has 
given  a  new  dimension  to  the  humanitarian 
principles  these  covenants  embody  by  reaf- 
firming each  state-signatory's  right  to  be 
concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  re- 
spected and  implemented  by  all  other  signa- 
tories; and. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  his  deep  concern  and 


commitment  to  human  rights  in  the  world: 
and. 

Whereas  Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  been  in- 
carcerated in  Soviet  prisons  for  almost 
thirty  years  merely  for  his  refusal  to  de- 
nounce his  father  who.  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army, 
fought  the  occupation  of  Ukraine:  and. 

Whereas,  the  harsh  treatment  and  .severe 
sentence  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  reaffirms 
that  a  system  of  repression  exists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  this  fact  greatly  concerns 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales:  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  express  con- 
cern for  the  inhumane  treatment  and  long 
sentence  in  Soviet  prisons  of  Yuriy  Shukhe- 
vych, and  memorialize  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Slates  Congress, 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  use  every 
means  available  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Yuriy  Shukhevych  from  imprisonment  and 
request  that  an  exit  visa  for  him  and  his 
family  be  granted. 

Resolied.  That  an  Engro.s.sed  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  presented  to  William  Nezowy. 
Vice  Chairman  of  External  Affairs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  and  certified 
copies  be  sent  to  Ronald  Reagan,  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  to  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Certification:  This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  September.  1983. 

Attest: 

Joseph  E.  Coleman. 

President  of  City  Council. 
Charles  H.  Sauyer.  Jr.. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Counciim 


BRONZE  SHIELDS'  25TH  YEAR 
OF  SERVICE 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  among  those  who 
will  attend  a  memorial  service  on 
Sunday.  April  29,  to  commemorate  the 
25th  year  of  the  Bronze  Shields,  one 
of  Newark's  finest  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Bronze  Shields  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  black  police  officers  which  was 
established  in  the  late  1950s  and  has 
served  the  community  with  distinction 
for  25  years.  It  was  initially  founded  as 
a  response  to  exclusion  of  black  offi- 
cers from  other  ethnic  police  organiza- 
tions. The  Bronze  Shields  received  a 
charter  establishing  it  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  1959  and  since  then  it 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  civic  ac- 
tivities. The  group  has  donated  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  worthy  causes  and 
needy  families  throughout  the  Newark 
community. 

The  memorial  service  will  be  held  at 
the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  in 
Newark.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  Bronze  Shields,  their  families  and 
friends,  the  service  will  be  attended  by 
Police  Director  Hubert  Williams  and 
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the  Honorable  Kenneth  Gibson, 
mayor  of  Newark.  The  program  in- 
cludes a  choral  selection  by  members 
of  the  organization,  a  history  of  the 
Bronze  Shields  by  Detective  James 
DuBose,  and  a  sermon  on  "What  Me- 
morial Means  to  a  Christian"  by  Sgt. 
John  Reed.  After  the  sermon,  a  roll- 
call  of  departed  members  will  be  read, 
giving  the  names  of  those  we  remem- 
ber at  this  memorial  service:  3  of  the 
30  deceased  members  died  in  the  line 
of  duty:  Leslie  Haskins,  Arthur  Wil- 
liams, and  John  Laury.  In  addition,  we 
will  remember  Deputy  Chief  Edward 
Williams,  George  Friday,  Leroy 
Glover,  Theodore  Howard,  William 
Stewart,  Gary  Spaugh,  William  Jen- 
nings, James  Simpson,  Carl  Spruill, 
Jessie  Stewar,  Martin  Ashby,  Jr.,  Carl 
E.  Gregory,  Andrew  Garner,  John  L. 
Hunt,  Henry  Johnson,  Floyd  Kee, 
Homer  Mosley,  Sr..  Samuel  Terry.  Wil- 
liam Wheeler,  Leroy  Oliver,  Robert 
Millard,  Theodore  Hanaze,  Charles 
Dennis,  Tommie  Williams,  Richard 
Stevenson,  O.scar  Perry,  and  William 
Duff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  this  organization  which  has 
served  our  community  so  well.  There 
are  many  individual  officers  affiliated 
with  the  Bronze  Shields,  all  of-  whom 
are  a  credit  to  our  police  force  and 
community,  and  there  is  not  adequate 
time  to  name  them  all.  I  do,  however, 
wish  to  commend  the  president  of  the 
Bronze  Shields,  Mose  Alexander:  'Vice 
President  Leonard  McGhee;  and  the 
cochairmen  of  the  memorial  day  com- 
mittee, Joseph  Foushee  and  James 
DuBose.« 


PRISON  CONDITIONS  IN  POLAND 
SHAMEFUL 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  April 
21.  The  article  describes  a  survey  of 
the  health  conditions  of  political  pris- 
oners in  Poland. 

On  April  11  former  Ambassador  to 
Poland  Richard  Davies  and  Ewa  Biere- 
zin,  a  recent  emigre  and  former  Soli- 
darity member,  addressed  the  question 
of  treatment  of  Polish  political  prison- 
ers at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus,  Mrs. 
Bierezin  .spoke  of  the  harsh  treatment 
accorded  political  prisoners,  including 
the  lack  of  proper  medicine  and  inabil- 
ity to  correspond  with  friends  and 
family. 

The  Post's  article  confirms  that  this 
tragic  condition  continues  in  Polish 
prisons  today.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  description  of   the   treatment   of 
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the  seven  leading  members  of  Solidari- 
ty and  four  members  of  KOR  (Social 
Self -Defense  Committee).  Some  80 
Members  of  the  House  cosigned  a 
letter  on  March  12  to  Polish  Premier 
Jaruzelski,  appealing  in  behalf  of 
these  II  men.  Four  of  these  eleven  are 
suffering  severe  illnesses  in  prison, 
from  gastric  ulcers  to  heart  disease. 

This  shameful  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  deserves  our  attention: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21.  1984] 

Survey  Finds  Polish  Detainees  Ailing 
Following  Confinement 

(By  Bradley  Graham) 

Warsaw.— A  detailed  unofficial  report  on 
the  health  of  a  broad  sample  of  Poles  who 
were  interned  or  jailed  in  the  past  two  years 
for  political  offenses  asserts  that  hundreds 
suffered  lasting  injuries  stemming  from 
harsh  prison  conditions. 

The  study,  compiled  by  an  underground 
medical  team  of  about  10  doctors,  alleges 
hundreds  of  cases  of  infection,  ulcers,  nerv- 
ous disorders,  heart  problems,  bone  disease 
and  other  ailments  among  groups  of  re- 
leased and  still-jailed  political  dissidents, 
many  of  whom  reportedly  were  subjected  to 
mistreatment  in  internment  centers  and 
prisons. 

No  willful  denial  of  proper  medical  care  to 
prisoners  is  alleged.  Rather,  the  point  of  the 
paper,  summarized  in  an  interview  with  one 
of  its  authors,  is  that  medical  treatment  in 
Polish  jails  is  atrociously  substandard  and 
Polish  authorities  have  been  insensitive  to 
the  .serious  health  damage  being  done  to  in- 
mates. 

Publication  of  the  report  coincides  with  a 
drive  by  former  prisoners  to  secure  special 
legal  status  and  improved  treatment  for 
Poles  incarcerated  for  political  crimes. 

At  a  service  Sunday  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Carmelite  Church  in  Warsaw,  hundreds 
of  sympathizers  added  their  names  to  the  15 
signers  of  an  appeal  to  parliament  for  a  law 
to  regulate  "the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
conscience.  "  The  statement  called  on  the 
government  to  guarantee  political  prisoners 
the  right  to  have  books,  wear  civilian 
clothes,  enjoy  unrestricted  correspondence, 
live  in  unlocked  cells  and  receive  more  fre- 
quent visits  from  relatives,  as  well  as  be 
given  proper  medical  care. 

The  protest  campaign  comes  amid  a  sharp 
crackdown  on  opposition  activity  that  has 
placed  200  more  Poles  behind  bars,  doubling 
the  number  of  political  prisoners  since  Jan- 
uary, according  to  the  government's  count. 

Inmates  in  at  least  four  prisons  have  gone 
on  hunger  strikes  recently  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  political  prisoners.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  government  spokesman  Jerzy 
Urban,  three  prisoners  at  the  penitentiary 
in  Barczewo  and  10  at  Braniewo  are  refusing 
meals  in  a  demand  for  greater  privileges. 

Rebuking  Communist  authorities  for  ill- 
treatment  of  political  opponents.  Poland's 
Roman  Catholic  primate.  Cardinal  Jozef 
Glemp.  said  in  an  Easter  mes.sage  this  week 
that  "much  suffering  is  being  inflicted  in 
such  institutions  as  the  pri.sons.  "  He  added: 
"It  is  impermissible  to  inflict  suffering  on 
anyone  or  on  oneself  without  obvious 
reason." 

Government  officials  have  insisted  that 
proper  care  has  been  provided  to  political 
prisoners  under  martial  law  and  since. 
Asked  at  a  news  conference  Tuesday  about 
authorizing  special  status  for  political  in- 
mates. Urban  replied  that  prison  regulations 
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already  grant  them  some  special  rights,  in- 
cluding separation  from  criminal  offenders 
and  exemption  from  work  duty.  Additional- 
ly, wardens  are  empowered  to  extend  other 
privileges  in  individual  cases. 

Urban  said  a  general  reform  of  prison  reg- 
ulations is  being  prepared,  but  no  change  in 
the  status  of  persons  sentenced  for  political 
crimes  is  planned. 

In  their  letter  to  parliament,  the  former 
prisoners  who  were  the  initial  signers— 
among  them  Klemens  Szaniawski.  a  logi- 
cian. Zofia  Romaszewska.  a  physicist,  and 
Maciej  Jankowski.  a  welder  and  former  Soli- 
darity national  commission  member— com- 
plained that  privileges  previously  allowed 
political  prisoners  were  withdrawn  in  De- 
cember and  harassment  was  stepped  up 
afterward. 

"We  are  convinced."  the  appeal  said,  "that 
regulation  of  this  issue  by  nothing  short  of 
a  parliamentary  law  would  have  great  moral 
significance.  The  idea  that  political  goals  or 
ideology  can  be  attained  by  the  illtreatment 
of  prisoners,  by  exacting  revenge  on  de- 
fenseless people,  should  be  only  too  terrify- 
ing to  all. 

"The  replacement  of  all  the  tenets  of  po- 
litical ethics  by  brutality  and  revenge  begets 
blind  terror  which,  as  we  know  from  recent 
history,  hurts  both  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished." 

The  health  study,  prepared  by  an  opposi- 
tion group  set  up  in  February  called  the 
Social  Health  Commission,  is  based  on  medi- 
cal examinatior^  of  988  people  interned  for 
up  to  a  year  following  the  crushing  of  the 
Solidarity  independent  trade  union  in  De- 
cember 1981.  and  another  348  people  who 
served  up  to  30  months  in  jail  on  political 
convictions. 

These  examinations  were  conducted  by 
physicians  during  the  past  two  years  at  hos- 
pitals or  outpatient  clinics,  mostly  in 
Warsaw  but  also  in  Krakow.  Gdansk  and 
Wroclaw. 

The  study,  a  copy  of  which  was  made 
available  to  The  Washington  Post,  is  to  be 
published  in  an  inaugural  issue  of  a  clandes- 
tine Bulletin  of  Independent  Medical 
Thought.  An  earlier  version  reporting  only 
the  findings  on  people  interned  under  mar- 
tial law  appeared  in  last  October's  issue  of 
the  Paris-based  Polish-language  journal 
Kultura. 

The  practice  of  internment,  during  which 
more  than  10.000  people  were  said  by  unof- 
ficial sources  to  have  been  held  in  isolation 
centers  without  formal  charges,  ended  in 
December  1982.  Hundreds  of  others  who 
were  sentenced  or  held  in  jail  on  political 
charges  were  freed  under  an  amnesty  last 
July  at  the  formal  lifting  of  martial  law. 

To  put  the  medical  report's  conclusions  in 
perspective,  it  should  be  noted  that  health 
care  in  Poland  generally,  in  or  out  of  prison, 
is  notoriously  poor. 

■'According  to  available  information. '  the 
underground  paper  states,  "many  political 
prisoners  currently  serving  sentences  and 
those  held  in  prisons  in  investigative  deten- 
tion pending  trial  suffer  from  various  dis- 
eases. In  Polish  penitenitaries  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  for  systematic  treat- 
ment of  chronic  forms  of  disease  or  for  any 
forms  of  physcial  rehabilitation. 

'Diagnostic  procedure  is  attempted  only 
sporadically,  if  at  all.  Acute,  critical  illnesses 
are  either  handled  in  prison  hospital  wards 
or  in  hospitals  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs. 

"Incarcerated  patients  suffering  from 
acute  illneses  which  pose  a  danger  to  life." 
the  study  goes  on.   "are  as  a  rule  kept  on  in- 
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correct  and  nonsystematic  treatment  within 
prisons.  Cases  are  known  of  medicines,  in- 
cluding antibiotics,  being  dispensed  in  dilut- 
ed form  only  once  a  day.  often  omitting 
holidays." 

According  to  information  filtered  through 
relatives  and  defense  counsels,  the  states  of 
health  of  the  most  celebrated  group  of  po- 
litical inmates— the  seven  Solidarity  nation- 
al commission  members  and  the  four  offi- 
cials of  KOR.  the  former  Social  Self-De- 
fense Committee— are  said  to  vary.  These 
leading  dissidents  are  in  their  third  year  in 
prison,  awaiting  trials  on  charges  of  trying 
to  overthrow  the  .state. 

Andrzej  Gwiazda.  the  former  vice  chair- 
man of  Solidarity  and  a  rival  of  Lech 
Walesa  for  the  top  job.  has  gastric  ulcers 
and  a  long  record  of  heart  trouble  and  has 
lost  most  of  his  teeth.  Seweryn  Jaworski  has 
gastric  ulcers  that  have  been  treated  by  var- 
ious drugs  "Without  proper  medical  supervi- 
sion. "  according  to  the  report. 

Marian  Jurczyk  reportedly  has  stomach 
and  back  problems  as  well  as  a  gravely  dete- 
riorated heart  condition.  He  was  admitted 
this  week  to  the  cardiac  intensive  care  unit 
of  a  suburban  Warsaw  hospita. 

The  other  four  Solidarity  officials— Karol 
Modzelewski.  Grzegorz  Palka.  Andrzej  Roz- 
polochowski  and  Jan  Rulewski— are  report- 
ed by  doctors  who  participated  in  the  study 
to  be  in  fair  to  good  condition. 

Of  the  KOR  leaders.  Jacek  Kuron.  who 
overcame  kidney  stones  last  year,  has  coro- 
nary disease  and  hypertension  but  is  report- 
ed in  fair  condition.  Adam  Michnik.  Zbig- 
niew  Romaszewski  and  Henryk  Wujec  are 
-said  to  be  in  relatively  good  shape. 

The  report  said  interviews  with  350  freed 
political  prisoners  produced  these  findings: 

Only  52.  or  15  percent,  reported  no  health 
problems. 

A  majority  had  suffered  food  poisoning  at 
least  once,  and  some  many  times. 

About  80  percent  suffered  from  diseased 
gums. 

More  than  60  percent  complained  of  stom- 
ach or  intestinal  trouble.  Doctors  document- 
ed duodenal  or  gastric  ulcers  in  60  former 
inmates  and  said  that  jail  terms  had  "great- 
ly deteriorated"  ulcer  symptoms  in  "many 
persons." 

25  percent  had  heart  disease  or  hyperten- 
sion. In  13  cases,  these  problems  were  said 
to  have  begun  during  confinement.  Many 
complained  of  headaches  and  of  persisting 
spells  of  weakness  and  dizziness. 

85  percent  suffered  from  m.vcosis  (parasit- 
ic fungus),  which  doctors  blamed  on  poor 
prison  hygiene. 

New  or  aggravated  pains  in  bones  and 
joints  were  found  in  more  than  75  percent 
of  those  examined,  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
movement  in  jail  or  damp,  cold  cells. 

Kidney  ailments  were  found  among  10 
percent. 

Neurotic  disorders  affected  more  than  50 
percent. 

A  separate  section  of  the  report  covering 
the  health  of  people  who  had  been  interned 
found  them  suffering  from  similar  afflica- 
tions. 

"'It  can  be  established  beyond  doubt."  the 
study  concludes,  "that  the  internment 
period  left  a  decisive  and  unfavorable  influ- 
ence on  their  health  condition. 

"Among  more  than  60  percent  of  the  in- 
ternees in  the  examined  sample  there  were 
found  significant  disturbances  impairing  to 
a  large  extent  the  patients"  physical  or 
mental  fitness.  The  most  frequent  diseases 
or  disorders  were  gastric  ulcers,  diseases  of 
joints    and    muscles,    hypertension,    mental 
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disturbances  and  effects  of  physical  vio- 
lence. 

"A  large  proportion  of  those  people  re- 
quire continued  medical  assistance.  .  .  .  The 
health  problems  in  that  group  of  people  are 
of  a  chronic  nature,  causing  periodic  unfit- 
ness for  work  and  maladjustment  to  the 
routine  hardships  of  life  in  this  country. 

"The  medical  profession  ought  to  give 
these  people  every  po.ssible  care  and  watch 
closely  for  pathological  symptoms,  bearing 
in  mind  that  some  of  these  people  continue 
to  be  subjected  to  repression  and  are  under 
constant  threat  of  arrest.""* 


its  kind  and  was  later  to  be  emulated  by 
other  agencies  involved  in  rescue  operations. 
Were  it  not  for  Dr.  Perl's  courage,  many 
of  us— our  families,  our  parents,  our  chil- 
dren—would not  be  here  today.  It  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  present  this  award  to 
Dr.  Perl,  whom  all  of  humanity  has  to 
thank.  As  our  tradition  teaches,  the  saving 
of  one  life  is  tantamount  to  saving  the 
whole  world.* 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  DAY 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALirOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Remarks  at  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  on 

THE   Occasion   of   "Yom   Hashoah   and   in 

Tribute  to  Dr.  William  Perl 

Sunday.  April  29.  communities  through- 
out the  world  will  gather  to  commemorate 
Holocaust  Memorial  Day— "Yom  Hashoah. 
On  that  day.  we  will  join  in  sharing  the 
painful  memories  of  the  Holocaust  and  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  more  than  six  million 
innocent  lives  that  perished.  We  will  also 
join  in  sharing  the  survival  of  all  those  who 
e.scaped  the  death  .sentence  of  the  Holocaust 
and  the  survival  of  a  people  the  Nazis 
.sought  to  annihilate. 

"Yom  Hashoah  is  an  occasion  marked  by 
both  solemnity  and  hope— .solemnity,  be- 
cause it  is  a  reminder  of  one  of  the  most  hei- 
nous and  horrific  eras  in  the  history  of  hu- 
mankind; and  hope,  because  it  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  lives  of  all  those  who  survived 
and  all  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

The  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must  be 
taught  from  generation  to  generation  so 
that  humanity  will  never  forget  those  dark 
days  of  less  ti:an  fifty  years  ago.  On  Yom 
Hashoah.  we  heip  to  fulfill  our  collective  re- 
sponsibility to  transmit  the  lessons  of  histo- 
ry, and  we  help  lo  ensure  that  never  again 
will  a  Holocaust  happen  to  any  people. 

I  am  privileged  to  observe  Yom  Hashoah 
this  year  at  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center, 
where  not  only  April  29.  but  every  day  is 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memories  of 
the  Holocaust.  The  Center,  through  its  out- 
standing Holocaust  Museum  and  education- 
al programs,  has  created  a  living  memorial 
to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  helped 
bring  the  truth  of  the  Holocaust  to  Ameri- 
ca"s  communities  at  a  time  when  .some  are 
working  to  convince  Americans  that  the 
horror  and  inhumanity  of  the  Holocaust 
never  occurred. 

I  am  also  privileged  to  join  with  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in  presenting  the 
Centers  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Dr. 
William  Perl,  whose  courage  and  commit- 
ment to  life  helped  to  save  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  mass  extermination. 
Putting  his  own  life  at  risk.  Dr.  Perl,  an  at- 
torney in  Vienna  in  1938.  was  able  to  con- 
vince Nazi  officials  to  release  incarcerated 
Jews,  and  to  put  in  motion  a  plan  which 
eventually  saw  40.000  European  Jews  reach 
Palestine.  Dr.  Perl's  mission  was  the  first  of 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member.of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
who  understands  that  its  ability  to 
keep  intelligence  confidences  is  critical 
to  its  credibility,  but  also  as  a  friend 
and  an  admirer  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  barely  veiled  accusation 
in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  edito- 
rial that  news  of  the  CIA  involvement 
in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors 
was  somehow  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Edward  Boland.  I  applauded  the 
chairman's  low-key  response  to  that 
baseless  accusation. 

The  Journals  backhanded  correc- 
tion that  was  printed  below  the  chair- 
man's letter  offered  little  salve  to  the 
wound  which  its  indiscriminate  attack 
had  attempted  to  make  on  his  unblem- 
ished reputation  for  integrity.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  appreciation  that 
I  read  a  recent  commentary  by  Mr. 
Ray  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  on 
this  sad  episode.  His  suggested  head- 
line "An  Award  for  Unmeritorious 
Service"  was  never  better  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  that 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Boland's  letter  to  the  Journal  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  excellent  commentary  be 
printed  as  a  guide  of  how  not  to  write 
editorials  and  how  not  to  falsely  sully 
the  reputation  of  a  true  public  serv- 
ant. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  April  12.  1984. 
Editor:  Wall  Street  Journal, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

To  the  Editor:  It  was  with  bemusement 
that  I  read  your  April  12  editorial.  "Anato- 
my of  a  Cop  Out."  suggesting  that  news  of 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  waters  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  '"a  few- 
hours"  after  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  had  been  briefed  by  the 
Administration. 

The  Committee  was  briefed  on  the  mining 
on  January  31.  1984.  The  first  news  report 
of  the  mining  appeared  on  April  6.  Further, 
the  news  did  not  break  in  the  Washington 
Post  but  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  inexcusable  that  editorial  writers, 
who  have  the  luxury  of  time  to  check  their 
facts,  do  not  bother  to  do  so.  If  the  Journal 
editorial  staff  put  as  much  effort  into  being 
accurate  and  avoiding  unfounded  innuendo 
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as  they  seem  to  put  into  apologetics  for  an 
insupportable  policy  against  Nicaragua, 
they  might  soon  begin  to  approach  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  Journal's  reportorial 
staff. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  P.  Boland. 

Chairman. 

Commentary  by  Ray  Jenkins 

In  moments  of  candor,  journalists  will 
concede  that  the  Pulitizer  Prizes— which 
were  announced  this  week— are  akin  to  the 
Academy  Awards:  Both  events  are  publicity 
extravaganzas  in  which  members  of  a  pro- 
fession bestow  honors  upon  one  another. 

This  is  not  to  say  prizes  are  undeserved. 
The  press  does  serious  work,  which  ought  to 
be  recognized.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  while 
achievement  is  celebrated,  when  it  comes  to 
self-criticism,  the  press  goes  blind. 

This  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
"fourth  estate"  to  subject  itself  to  the  same 
intense  scrutiny  it  brings  to  bear  upon  other 
institutions  is  a  growing  source  of  private 
bitterness  among  politicians  and  business- 
men who  labor  under  the  allseeing  lens.  Yet 
these  people  remain  silent  out  of  fear  that 
if  they  speak  they  will  only  set  off  the  old 
press  firebell,  "The  First  Amendment  is  in 
danger!" 

Throwing  caution  into  the  wind,  my  old 
colleague  Jody  Powell  has  now  broken  the 
silence  to  settle  scores  with  a  vengeance.  At 
the  outset  of  his  new  book.  "The  Other  Side 
of  the  Story."'  Jimmy  Carter's  press  secre- 
tary states  the  indictment: 

"Journalists  share  the  same  problems  .  .  . 
with  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  business, 
labor,  political  parties,  and  much  of  orga- 
nized religion.  What  sets  journalists  apart  is 
that  no  one  is  looking  over  their  shoulder, 
or  at  least  no  one  who  is  in  position  to  do 
much  about  what  is  seen  ...  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  journalists  also  ought  to  be  held 
to  a  higher  standard,  maybe  not  so  high  as 
presidents  and  senators,  but  still  higher 
than  the  rest  of  society." 

The  pernicious  consequences  that  flow 
from  this  professional  laxity  compose  the 
bulk  of  Jody's  book. 

So.  taking  my  friend's  admonition  to 
heart,  on  this  day  after  the  Pulitzer  Com- 
mittee has  awarded  prizes  for  meritorious 
service,  I  propose  an  award  for  unmeritor- 
ious journalism.  It  goes,  hands  down,  to  the 
nation's  largest  newspaper,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  all  my  33  years  of  toiling  in 
these  vineyards  I  have  not  seen  a  less  meri- 
torious .service  than  the  outrage  committed 
in  a  Journal  editorial  last  week. 

I  speak  not  of  the  messy  busine-ss  about 
the  Journal's  columnist  thought  to  have 
manipulated  his  newspaper  for  the  profit  of 
his  friends.  That's  only  a  small  embarrass- 
ment, really:  faithless  employees  are  found 
everywhere,  every  day.  You  simply  fire 
them  and  gel  on  with  honest  work. 

Rather,  my  prize  addresses  a  matter  of  far 
graver  import— the  scandalous  mistreat- 
ment, admitted  in  a  wholly  inadequate  and 
even  deceptive  manner,  of  a  man  who  has 
served  with  distinction  in  the  United  States 
Congress  for  32  years. 

The  Journal's  attack  on  Rep.  Edward  P. 
Boland  of  Massachusetts  appeared  in  an 
editorial  last  Thursday  at  the  height  of  the 
uproar  over  the  secret  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's harbors.  Almost  alone  among  major 
newspapers,  the  Journal  defended  the 
mining  and  declared  the  real  shame  lay  with 
the  Republican  Senate  leaders  who  lacked 
the  courage  to  stand  behind  their  President 
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even  though  he  was  committing  what  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  called  "an  act  of  war." 

The  administration"s  only  mistake,  said 
the  Journal  in  characteristic  slashing 
manner,  was  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
notify  that  gaggle  of  hysterical  flibbertigib- 
bets parading  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Within  "a  few"  hours""  after  Bolands 
Intelligence  Committee  had  been  briefed  on 
the  secret  mining,  the  editorial  staled  flatly, 
the  sensational  news  was  "leaked '"  to  the 
Washington  Post,  which  dutifully  published 
it  on  the  theory  that  "the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  everything  except  the  motive  of  the 
source." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  My  God. 
I  thought,  don't  these  editorial  writers  read 
their  own  newspaper? 

If  they  had  read  the  Journal's  reliable 
news  columns,  as  I  do.  they  would  have 
known  that  it  was  not  the  Washington  Post, 
but  rather  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
prominently  broke  that  story  about  the 
mining.  Moreover,  that  story  made  it  fairly 
clear  that  the  source  of  the  "leak"  was  not 
Boland.  but  rather  Sen.  Goldwater.  (The 
role  of  the  grand  old  man  of  American  con- 
servatism had  been  briefly  noted  in  the  edi- 
torial but  excused,  patronizingly,  on  the 
ground  that  Goldwaler's  memory  was  no 
longer  reliable.) 

In  sum.  the  editorial  rested  upon  a  totally 
spurious  foundation.  The  next  day  the  Jour- 
nal carried  at  the  bottom  of  its  letters-to- 
ihe-editor  section,  buried  between  the  jokes 
column  and  a  large  ad.  under  a  misleading 
headline,  two  paragraphs  of  cold  fury  from 
Congressman  Boland.  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  editors  the  story  in  their  own 
newspaper.  Boland  went  on.  he  had  known 
of  the  mining  for  more  than  a  month  before 
the  news  broke.  Yet.  though  he  sharply  dis- 
agreed with  the  policy,  he  had  kept  the 
secret. 

Boland"s  letter  was  followed  by  a  13-line 
editor's  note  acknowledging  that  the  editori- 
al had  relied  upon  false  information  practi- 
cally accusing  this  16-lerm  congressman  of 
committing  the  serious  felony  of  releasing 
highly  secret  information  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  security.  The  brief  correc- 
tion (though  the  word  was  never  used)  con- 
fessed that  the  editorial  writer  had  relied 
upon  private  sources  which  sharply  contra- 
dicted the  news  story  carried  a  week  earlier. 
"Our  error."  the  editor  said,  "arose  from  the 
complaint  of  a  well-respected  source  that 
the  leaks  had  come  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee." 

With  that,  the  case  was  closed.  Without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  apology  to  Boland.  the 
Journal  editor  chose  instead  to  call  a  liar 
"well-respected"'  and  further  chose  not  to 
identify  this  liar,  so  that  his  credibility  will 
remain  unimpaired  when  he  peddles  more 
lies  in  the  future.  So  much  for  the  public's 
right  to  know  "the  motive  of  the  source." 

In  his  letter  Boland  acidly  remarked  that 
if  the  editors  would  check  their  facts,  'they 
might  soon  begin  to  approach  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  Journal's  reportorial  staff." 

As  it  happened,  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  went 
to  the  Journal  yesterday— one  for  the  supe- 
rior work  of  its  diplomatic  correspondent 
Karen  Elliott  House,  the  other  for  columns 
of  comment  by  Vermont  Royster.  the  princi- 
pled former  editor  of  the  Journal  now  re- 
tired but  still  writing  occasional  columns. 
Both  prizes  were  richly  deserved. 

But  as  House  and  Royster  bring  honor  to 
the  newspaper,  its  editorial  writers  bring 
only  shame.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DANIEL  W. 
HOGAN.  JR. 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  educator 
from  my  district.  Mr.  Daniel  W. 
Hogan.  Jr..  of  Stoneham.  As  the  retir- 
ing superintendent  of  the  Stoneham 
Public  Schools,  Mr.  Hogan  has  demon- 
strated a  commitment  to  education 
and  excellence  that  makes  all  who 
know  him  proud. 

During  his  37  years  of  public  service 
in  education  and  15  years  as  superin- 
tendent. Dan  Hogan  has  excelled  at 
every  level  of  the  education  system. 
He  worked  his  way  up  from  a  teacher- 
coach  to  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
knows  the  education  system  from  the 
classroom  to  the  administrative  of- 
fices. This  unique  background  gave 
Dan  Hogan  the  ability  to  perform  as  a 
well-qualified  school  administrator.  I 
want  to  commend  Dan  Hogan  for  his 
distinguished  years  of  service  and  I 
tell  my  colleagues  that  we  would  be 
fortunate  if  there  were  more  Dan 
Hogans  in  education  today. • 


PHILADELPHIA  AREA  LAWYERS 
OPPOSED  TO  REAGANS  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  POLICY 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  folly  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  foreign  policy,  par- 
ticularly in  Central  America.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  statement  signed  by  over  120 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  area 
legal  community  which  eloquently  ex- 
presses their  opinion  of  current  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  that  region. 
statia«ent  on  u.s.  policy  in  central 
America 

As  members  of  the  legal  community,  wc 
believe  that  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  respect  for  law  and 
fundamental  human  rights  that  we  expect 
of  our  government  at  home. 

Recent  events  convince  us  that  the 
present  administration  is  moving  the  nation 
inexorably  into  armed  conflict  in  Central 
America  by  pursuing  a  policy  which  is  ille- 
gal, improper,  and  dangerous. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  United  States  contin- 
ues to  send  arms,  military  advisors  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  a  government  known 
internationally  for  il.s  contempt  for  human 
rights.  The  wanton  killing  of  civilians  by 
right-wing  death  squads  actually  increased 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1983.  After  three 
years,  the  soldiers  accused  of  murdering  4 
American  churchwomen  have  yet  to  stand 
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trial.  The  first  U.S.  soldier  has  been  killed 
by  guerillas:  regrettably,  others  will  certain- 
ly follow. 

In  Nicaragua,  our  government  is  financ- 
ing, arming,  and  providing  leadership  for 
exile  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  recog- 
nized government.  Last  summer,  the  U.S. 
positioned  two  battle  fleets  off  the  coa.st  of 
the  country  and  sent  some  four  thousand 
troops  to  Honduras  as  a  thinly  veiled  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

This  policy  is  contrary  to  domestic  and 
international  law: 

The  introduction  of  U.S.  armed  forces  into 
hostilities  or  into  an  area  where  there  is  im- 
minent danger  of  hostilities  requires  the 
President  to  report  such  action  to  Congress, 
and  to  remove  those  troops  within  60  days 
unless  Congrcvss  specifically  approves.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  not  done  so  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador,  in  violation  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  50  U.S.C.  §  1541.  et  seq. 

The  administration's  support  for  armed 
troops  invading  Nicaragua  violates  the  ex- 
press terms  of  Articles  2  and  33  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Articles  15.  16.  17 
and  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  Articles  1  and  2  of 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949.  all  of  which  are 
binding  upon  the  United  States  and  prohibit 
military  aggression  or  any  other  type  of  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  other  sovereign 
slates.  It  further  violates  our  own  Neutrali- 
ty Act.  18  U.S.C.  §  960. 

United  States  support  for  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  violates  Section  502B  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  22  U.S.C.  §  2304, 
which  prohibits  security  assistance  to  gov- 
ernments which  engage  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

Although  the  Reagan  adminstration  pro- 
fes.ses  to  support  negotiations,  it  has  consist- 
ently favored  military  options  in  a  futile 
effort  to  resolve  political  disputes  by  brute 
force.  As  these  conflicts  escalate,  law  and 
reason  are  among  the  first  casualties. 

The  recklessness  and  danger  of  our 
present  policy  is  underscored  by  the  recent 
invasion  of  Grenada  by  6.000  U.S.  troops. 
No  serious  evidence  has  been  produced  to 
substantiate  administration  assertions  that 
American  citizens  were  in  danger  or  that 
the  Grendian  government  posed  an  immi- 
nent threat  to  other  countries  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  invasion  in  fact  violates  numer- 
ous treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
condemned  the  invasion,  and  a  similar  reso- 
lution was  prevented  from  passing  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  only  by  a  United  States  veto. 
Aside  from  the  inherent  illegality  of  the  in- 
vasion, it  can  only  further  encourage  armed 
conflict  in  Central  America. 

Wc  are  guided  by  the  les.sons  of  Vietnam, 
which  remind  us  that  no  amount  of  aid  or 
troops  can  substitute  for  popular  support 
for  a  government.  We  also  remember  that 
an  undeclared  war.  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  lives,  can  begin  with  a 
few  military  advisors  and  the  unwillingness 
to  let  people  in  other  countries  shape  their 
own  history.  Finally,  we  recall  all  too  well 
how  easily  covert  wars  abroad  can  become 
overt  attacks  on  civil  liberties  and  political 
rights  here  at  home. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  take  no  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  guerillas  in  El  Salvador 
or  the  policies  of  the  government  in  Nicara- 
gua or  Grenada.  We  are  concerned  only  that 
the  policies  of  our  own  government  should 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. 

We  therefore  call  upon  our  government  to 
take  the  following  steps  immediately: 
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1.  Immediately  withdraw  all  troops  and 
weapons  from  Grenada. 

2.  Withdraw  its  fleet  from  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  end  all  exercises  involving 
U.S.  combat  troops  in  the  region. 

3.  End  all  aid  and  support,  open  or  covert, 
for  attempts  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  the 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

4.  Adhere  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  governing  the 
commitment  of  U.S.  armed  forces  anywhere 
in  Central  America. 

5.  Pursue  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
present  conflicts  in  the  region.  In  particu- 
lar, the  administration  should  pursue  recent 
proposals  which  would  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  all  outside  aid  and  military  advi- 
sors to  the  countries  in  Central  America. 

The  memory,  the  losses,  the  anguish  of 
Vietnam  continue  to  weigh  heavily  on  this 
nation.  Wc  all  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  such  a  tragedy  is  not  repeated.  Our 
best  hope  is  to  see  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  guided  by  our  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  international  law. 
Signed. 

Barbara  Bailey.  Denise  J.  Baker.  Michael 
Barba.  Linda  S.  Battistini,  Michael  P. 
Bergcr.  Harold  Berk.  Jocelyn  Block,  Amelia 
H.  Boss.  Ellen  Boylan.  Dennis  D,  Brogan. 
Donald  S.  Bronstein. 

Donna  L.  Calame,  Michael  J.  Carroll. 
Anne  Chiarello,  Bruce  G.  Conley.  Regina  M. 
Coyne,  Elaine  DeMasse.  Karen  Detamore. 
Diane  V.  Elliot.  Jules  Epstein.  Daniel  J.  Far- 
rell.  Janet  L.  Fayter. 

Carmen  M.  Garcia,  Paul  M.  George.  Terry 
J.  Green.  Daniel  Halevy.  Florice  Hoffman. 
Barbara  C.  Joseph.  David  Kairys,  June 
Kapler,  Ira  Jay  Katz.  Jay  S.  Koplove.  Jerry 
Kristal. 

Phyllis  H.  Allen.  Karl  Baker.  Richard  S. 
Bank.  Deane  Bartlett.  Susan  Baturin.  Susan 
Bergin.  Marc  Bookman,  Shara  Bothwell, 
Bradley  Bridge,  Margaret  R.  Brogan. 

Tersa  M.  Burzynski.  Catherine  C.  Carr, 
Ellen  M.  Casey,  Roger  S.  Clark,  Bernadette 
Coughlin,  Rosalie  Davies,  Rosemary  J. 
Dempsey,  Karen  E.  Dicks.  Ru.ssel  S.  Endo, 
Sabrina  Sigal  Falls,  David  Faye. 

William  Galvin.  Joseph  P.  Gavin,  Jr.. 
Steven  Goldman.  Janet  H.  Greenlee.  Julie 
Hall,  Marilyn  T.  Jamain.  James  L.  Kahn, 
Ilene  Kalman.  Harold  Katz,  Kathleen  E. 
Kit.son.  Andrew  T.  Lamas. 

Carol  Finkelstein  Laskin,  Jack  Levine, 
Theodore  M.  Lieverman,  Benjamin  G. 
Lipman.  Phillip  M.  Lord.  Bruce  M.  Ludwig. 
Patrick  J.  Mandracchia.  Bernard  J.  McPad- 
den.  Patricia  Mclnerncy.  Carol  McNeill. 

Margarita  Navarro-Rivera,  Gail  L.  New- 
bold,  Linda  A.  Peyton.  Jean  E.  Purnell. 
Claire  Rauscher.  Kathleen  Ridolfi,  Nina 
Rossi,  David  Rudovsky,  Wayne  Sachs,  Eliza- 
beth A.  Savitt. 

Karl  Schwartz.  Julie  Shapiro,  Robert  A. 
Sloan,  C.  S.  Strickler,  Jr..  Jacqueline 
Thompson.  Philip  H.  Troxler,  David  W. 
Webber.  Solomon  Weinslein.  Alan  L. 
Yatrin. 

Frank  Ledahawsky.  Cathy  J.  Levine,  Gail 
Lopez-Hcnriquez,  Harry  Lore.  Holly  Magut- 
gan.  Angela  Martinez,  Kay  McGahen,  Reed 
McManigle,  Paul  Messing. 

Mary  Beth  Neilson.  Robert  E.  Paul.  Lisa 
Ellen  Price.  Luisa  Ragonese,  Peter  Reilly, 
Peter  Ro.ssi.  Samuel  A.  Rossitto,  Steven  R. 
Sachs,  Ellen  Samel. 

Henry  W.  Sawyer.  III.  Mark  Scott-Ledley. 
John  E.  Shields,  Jr.,  Jenny  Steinen,  Phyllis 
H.  Subin,  Michael  B.  Tolcott,  Kevin  Walker, 
Laura  Gardner  Webster,  Janet  R.  Wintner, 
Suzanne  J.  Young.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  SOL  M. 

LINOWITZ  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
FOREIGN  OPERATIONS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday. 
April  12,  former  Ambassador  Sol 
Linowitz  testified  before  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  administration's 
policy  in  Central  America.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  special  negotiator  for  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Linowitz  chaired  a 
recent  highly  distinguished  interna- 
tional commission  which  made  signifi- 
cant recommendations  concerning  the 
problem  of  Central  America  in  general 
and  El  Salvador  in  particular. 

Ambassador  Linowitz's  testimony 
clearly  indicates  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  thoughtful  people  to  adminis- 
tration policy  in  Central  America  is 
not  based  on  a  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  area's  importance  to  the  United 
States.  It  is.  rather,  based  on  a  con- 
cern that  the  policy  is  so  poorly 
thought  through  that  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Linowitz  it  will,  in  the  end,  "give 
us  neither  peace  nor  security."  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Linowitz's 
statement: 

Testimony  of  Sol  M.  Linowitz  Before  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  con- 
flicts in  Central  America  and  what  the 
United  States  might  do  to  facilitate  an  early 
and  peaceful  end  to  the  bloody  struggles 
going  on  there. 

Last  year,  the  former  President  of  Ecua- 
dor and  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS,  Galo 
Plaza,  and  I  were  co-chairmen  of  an  Inter- 
American  Dialogue— a  group  of  about  50 
business,  government,  academic,  political 
and  Church  leaders  from  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Our  group  included  people  of  different  po- 
litical tendencies,  professional  backgrounds, 
cultures  and  generations— people  of  respon- 
sibility and  stature  in  their  home  countries. 
We  met  several  times  in  working  groups  and 
plenary  sessions  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
Last  April,  we  released  a  report.  The  Ameri- 
cas at  a  Crossroads,  reflecting  the  results  of 
our  discussions.  Part  of  our  report  was  on 
the  crisis  in  Central  America.  We  empha- 
sized the  danger  that  its  inlen.se  civil  con- 
flicts could  escalate  and  spread,  drawing 
other  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
into  more  direct  involvement. 

Last  month  the  Inter-American  Dialogue 
reconvened  for  a  second  round  of  discus- 
sions. We  are  now  in  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing a  new  report  to  be  released  in  mid-May. 
Once  again.  Central  America  will  be  one  of 
the  major  issues  upon  which  we  focus. 

I  am  here  today  to  share  with  you  my  per- 
sonal views  on  the  situation  in  Central 
America,  and  El  Salvador  in  particular.  But 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  that  my 
views  have  been  much  informed  by  the  ex- 
tended discussions  our  Dialogue  conducted 
around  these  difficult  Issues. 
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The  crisis  in  Central  America  has  deep- 
ened dramatically  in  the  past  year.  The  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador  his  intensified,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  casualties  and  the 
amount  of  destruction  have  increased 
sharply.  The  election  of  .several  weeks  ago 
confirms  the  Salvadoran  peoples  continu- 
ing desire  for  democracy  and  an  end  to  vio- 
lence, but  offers  little  prospect  of  ending 
that  nation's  fratricidal  conflict. 

Nicaragua  has  continued  its  military 
buildup,  raising  an  army  50.000  strong,  caus- 
ing understandable  alarm  among  its  neigh- 
bors. Attacks  on  Nicaragua  by  counter-revo- 
lutionary groups  based  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  have  become  broader  and  more 
destructive.  The  recent  mining  of  Nicaragua 
ports  has  introduced  a  dangerous  new  inter- 
national dimension  to  the  conflict  by  plac- 
ing in  jeopardy  the  shipping  of  nations  out- 
side the  region. 

Honduras  has  become  a  virtual  armed 
camp,  and  its  embryonic  civilian  democracy 
is  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  huge 
amounts  of  militry  assistance.  The  United 
States,  meanwhile,  has  conducted  military 
training  exercises  of  unprecedented  size  and 
duration  for  this  part  of  the  world  off  the 
Nicaraguan  coast  and  on  the  territory  of 
Honduras.  Regardless  of  intent,  they  rai.se 
the  spectre  in  Central  America,  and 
throughout  Latin  America,  of  possible  U.S. 
intervention,  or  of  prolonged  U.S.  military 
involvement.  These  fears  are  reinforced  by 
reports  that  substantial  U.S.  military  facili- 
ties are  being  constructed  in  Honduras. 

In  Guatemala,  another  military  coup  has 
done  nothing  to  stop  the  internal  bleeding 
of  that  country.  Even  democratic  Costa  Rica 
now  fears  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  regional 
maelstrom. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  debate  over 
how  we  should  respond  to  the  Central 
American  crisis  has  grown  more  heated.  The 
Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  endorse  the 
Administration's  proposals  for  sharp  in- 
creases in  military  and  economic  assistance 
without  a  clearer  sen.se  of  the  direction  of 
our  overall  policy.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Kissinger  Commission  contain  some  im- 
portant proposals,  but  they  do  not  chart  a 
different  course  and  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  bipartisan  consensus  sought. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can picture  is  the  significant  movement  to- 
wards peace  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Contadora  nations— Mexico. 
Venezuela.  Colombia  and  Panama.  They 
have  met  often  among  themselves  and  with 
representatives  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  and  have  achieved  agreement  in 
principle  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  economic, 
political  and  .security  issues.  These  agree- 
ments must  now  be  translated  into  formal, 
verifiable  agreements— no  easy  task. 

But  the  progress  the  Contadora  govern- 
ments have  made  has  been  considerable, 
and  their  efforts  deserve  the  active  support 
of  everyone  who  seeks  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  regional  conflict. 

The  search  for  an  early  and  peaceful  end 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  is,  in  many 
ways,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  within 
the  broader  search  for  peace  and  security  in 
Central  America.  At  stake  in  this  conflict  is 
nothing  less  than  the  future  course  of  Sal- 
vadoran society  and  politics.  The  contend- 
ing parties  are  not  easily  di-awn  to  compro- 
mise. 

Like  many  others,  I  have  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  and  in  the  region  generally.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  has  grown  substantially. 
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whether  we  measure  it  by  the  amount  of 
U.S.  military  assistance  provided  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  participation  of  U.S.  advisors 
in  training  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces,  or 
the  reported  role  of  the  United  States  in 
military  intelligence-gathering. 

In  just  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  U.S.  personnel  are 
flying  intelligence  missions  over  El  Salvador 
from  Honduras,  and  that  U.S.  ground  troops 
have  been  sent  to  the  border  between  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras  to  act  as  a  "back- 
stop" for  Salvadoran  military  operations 
acro.ss  the  border. 

The  problems  of  El  Salvador  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  social,  economic  and  political 
history  of  that  nation.  No  U.S.  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  crisis  that  exists 
today.  Although  the  United  States  might 
have  taken  actions  in  the  past  that  would 
have  ameliorated  the  problems  that  have 
now  become  acute,  responsibility  for  failing 
to  do  so  must  be  shared  by  several  Adminis- 
trations, Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  course  we  are 
currently  on  will  not  resolve  the  problems 
of  the  region  and  will  not  bring  us  either 
peace  or  security.  If  we  are  to  find  an  ap- 
proach that  will  successfully  secure  the  real 
interests  we  have  at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, we  must  rethink  the  difficult  problems 
we  face  there. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  does  have 
a  security  interest  in  Central  America.  I  be- 
lieve we  share  with  our  neighbors  in  the 
Hemisphere  an  interest  in  preventing  the 
extension  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
force  into  the  region.  Similarly,  we  have  an 
interest  in  assuring  that  no  nation  in  the 
Hemisphere  contributes  to  the  subversion  of 
its  neighbors. 

We  also  have  an  important  interest  in  re- 
versing the  current  trend  toward  escalating 
military  conflict  and  tension  in  Central 
America.  Peace  is  an  essential  precondition 
for  economic  recovery,  not  to  speak  of 
future  development.  War.  or  the  threat  of 
war,  diverts  scarce  resources  from  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  economy.  In  both  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador,  economic  growth  has 
been  crippled  by  the  destruction  of  econom- 
ic infrastructure  built  up  over  many  years. 

Moreover,  the  escalation  of  conflict  offers 
opportunities  for  the  growth  of  Cuban  and 
Soviet  influence.  Their  comparative  advan- 
tage is  in  providing  the  weapons  of  war,  not 
in  providing  the  resources  or  models  for 
peaceful  economic  development. 

And  finally,  we  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
the  emergence  in  Central  America  of  gov- 
ernments willing  to  address  the  basic  social 
and  economic  concerns  of  the  majority  of 
their  citizens.  Such  governments  offer  the 
only  real  guarantee  of  long-term  peace  and 
stability. 

With  these  objectives  firmly  in  mind.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  define  basic  principles  to  guide 
our  policy  towards  El  Salvador  and  towards 
the  rest  of  Central  America. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  will  not 
accept  their  deployment  of  combat  forces, 
or  establishment  of  military  bases  anywhere 
in  Central  America  or  the  Caribbean. 

We  should  give  strong  and  active  assist- 
ance to  the  efforts  of  the  Contadora  nations 
to  facilitate  an  agreement  among  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  that  would  ban  for- 
eign troops  and  bases  from  the  area,  and 
would  limit  the  number  of  foreign  military 
advisors. 

We  should  recommit  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention,  overt  or  covert,  as 
we  call  upon  others  to  do  the  same.  Here. 
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too.  we  should  actively  support  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  nations  to  facilitate  verifia- 
ble agreements  limiting  the  armed  forces 
and  armaments  of  each  Central  American 
nation  and  prohibiting  any  nation  from  as- 
sisting insurgents  fighting  against  a  neigh- 
boring government. 

In  El  Salvador  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
military  victory.  The  continued  pursuit  of  it 
will  serve  only  to  prolong  the  stalemate, 
deepening,  the  war  and  spreading  it  to 
neighboring  countries.  The  toll  in  death  and 
destruction  will  mount,  as  will  the  danger  of 
a  regional  conflagration.  If  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  wants  continued  U.S.  assist- 
ance, it  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  real 
and  concerted  effort  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  the  opposition  with  the  aim  of 
reaching  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war.  The 
Salvadoran  people  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  leaders  through  open,  democratic 
elections.  But  all  the  contending  parties 
should  be  assured  that  these  elections  will 
be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  coer- 
cion, and  open  to  free  debate  on  the  full 
range  of  issues.  All  parties  have  the  right  to 
be  assured  that  the  elections  will  be  free 
from  fraud,  and  that  their  results  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  such  condi- 
tions so  long  as  the  apparatus  of  the  death 
squads  remains  intact,  and  so  long  as  the 
regular  security  forces  of  El  Salvador  con- 
tinue their  pattern  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions without  fear  of  punishment.  A  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  Salvadoran 
government's  regard  for  human  rights  is 
therefore  a  nece.ssary  precondition  for  sig- 
nificant progress  towards  peace. 

We  should  make  clear  to  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  that  we  will  not  continue  an 
open-ended  military  commitment.  The 
United  State.s  should  use  its  substantial  le- 
verage with  the  Salvadoran  government  to 
advance  the  prospects  for  peace.  We  should 
not  expect  miracles.  There  is  no  quick  or 
easy  solution.  But  if  we  are  united  in  our 
own  commitment  to  reducing  the  violence  in 
the  short  term  and  to  assisting  the  long- 
term  development  of  El  Salvador.  I  believe 
that  we  can  assist  the  Salvadoran  people  in 
their  search  for  peace  and  justice.* 


DEFICITS:  CHALLENGES  AHEAD 

HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  acted  with  dispatch  and  re- 
.sponsibility  this  year  on  the  grave 
problem  of  Federal  deficits.  But  much, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

House  Budget  Committee  Chairman 
J.AMES  R.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  recently 
addressed  the  Washington  Press  Club 
on  the  challenges  we  have  yet  to  meet. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
provided  splendid  leadership  to  this 
body  as  we  have  attempted  to  deal 
with  national  fiscal  policy. 

His    thoughts    on    what    lies    ahead 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  us  all. 
Deficits;  Challenges  Ahead 

Washington  Press  Club  Members.  I^idies 
and  Gentlemen; 

The  next  president  of  the  United  States 
will   be   the   leader   of   this   nation   on    the 
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200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  great  milestones  in  the 
history  of  democracy. 

The  Constitution  has  proven  to  be  a  great 
and  enduring  plan  of  government.  It  has 
provided  this  nation  with  the  means  to  grow 
and  change  to  meet  new  challenges.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  three  of  the  major 
challenges  ahead. 

I  also  want  to  issue  a  challenge  to  the 
American  press  corps. 

In  1981,  major  battles  were  fought  in 
Wa-shington— and  particularly  in  the  Con- 
gress—over the  shape  and  substance  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  my  belief  that  lho.se  battles 
were  covered  more  as  sports  events  than  as 
substantive  issues  determining  the  social 
and  economic  future  of  this  nation. 

The  challenge  I  see  for  the  press  is  this. 
Throughout  this  election  campaign  and 
through  the  critical  first  year  of  the  next 
presidency,  you  must  focus  the  debate  on 
substance.  You  must  force  the  candidates  to 
face  up  to  the  major  issues  before  this 
nation  and  you  must  force  them  to  declare 
how  they  intend  to  deal  with  these  i.ssues. 

You  can  present  this  nation  with  no 
better  gift  than  shaping  this  election  in 
such  a  way  that  on  our  200th  anniversary 
we  will  have  a  president  and  a  Congre.ss 
equipped  to  solve  the  complex  problems 
now  facing  us. 

As  to  the  budget.  I  have  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  many  of  my  friends  in  the 
press  are  near  the  level  of  overdosing  on 
deficit  stories.  For  you,  I  fear,  there  is  no 
comfort,  no  solace,  no  respite.  You  and  I  are 
fated,  like  Sisyphus,  to  keep  rolling  the  defi- 
cit rock  up  the  hill  for  some  more  years  to 
come. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  under  policies 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1981,  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  1987  would  have  been  $39  billion. 
Under  the  policies  put  in  place  under 
Ronald  Reagan  and  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1984,  the  deficit  in  fiscal  1987  would  be  $248 
billion. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  recent  days  is  make  an  effort 
to  staunch  the  bleeding  and  avoid  the  full- 
scale  collapse  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  with 
it  the  world  economic  system  as  we  know  it 
today. 

The  Hou.se,  I  contend  with  .some  degree  of 
pride,  has  been  able  to  put  in  place,  and  will 
be  able  to  enforce,  a  deficit  reduction  pro- 
gram far  larger  than  most  observers  would 
have  deemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

The  House,  with  the  votes  of  229  Demo- 
crats and  21  Republicans,  has  acted  with 
commendable  responsibility. 

We  have  moved  to  cut  domestic  spending 
by  $17  billion  over  the  next  three  years, 
continuing  the  slowing  of  expenditures  in 
this  area.  And  just  as  important,  we  did  it 
while  protecting  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
and  providing  real  growth  in  safety  net  pro- 
grams. 

On  defease,  we  have  moved  to  reduce 
spending  by  $95  billion  from  the  level 
sought  by  the  Pentagon.  We  have  proposed 
1987  defense  outlays  of  $304  billion,  com- 
pared to  $134  billion  in  1980  and  $234  billion 
in  1984.  Defense  spending  increases,  while 
still  large,  would  be  brought  under  control, 
reduced  to  a  level  where  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  an  opportunity  to  spend  its 
billions  efficiently. 

On  revenues,  we  have  acted  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional $49  billion,  a  level  to  which  all  par- 
ties have  agreed.  There  is  one  potential 
problem  here,  and  that  is  President  Rea- 
gan's threat  to  veto  this  tax  increase  if  it  is 
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not  accompanied  by  some  undefined  level  of 
domestic  spending  cuts.  I  can  only  say  that 
such  a  veto  would  rank  very  high  on  the 
scale  of  unwise  and  counterproductive  ac- 
tions and  I  cannot  believe  that  Ronald 
Reagan  would  do  such  a  thing. 

The  total  result  of  our  deficit  reduction 
effort  is  $182  billion  over  three  years.  More 
would  have  been  better,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  Paul  Volcker  that  about  $50  billion  in 
fiscal  1985  would  have  been  economically 
desirable,  compared  to  the  $30  billion  we 
were  able  to  achieve  in  the  first  year. 

However.  I  believe  we  put  together  close 
to  the  maximum  package  which  the  U.S. 
Congress  can  pass  this  year  and  which  the 
President  will  sign  into  law. 

This  assumes  that  the  Senate  will  pull 
itself  together,  perhaps  talk  a  little  less 
about  what  it  plans  to  do.  and  get  .some- 
thing done.  The  House  has  shown  itself  ca- 
pable of  effective  action,  and  the  Senate 
must  do  the  same.  Granted,  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  faces  a  tough  choice 
between  fair,  effective  and  realistic  budget- 
ing on  one  hand  and  loyalty  to  a  Republican 
President  on  the  other.  But  I  trust  in  the 
end  they  will  put  national  interest  above 
election  year  politics  and  produce  an  honest 
budget. 

That  was  the  good  news.  The  bad  news  is 
that  the  $182  billion  reduction  package,  by 
coincidence,  will  lead  to  a  1987  deficit  of 
$182  billion  under  the  budget  we  have 
passed.  That  assumes  steady  economic 
growth. 

What  our  recent  actions  have  done  is  take 
the  Titanic  which  was  moving  full  speed 
ahead  through  the  fog  and  order  that  look- 
outs be  posted  and  speed  slowed.  We  still 
have  important  personages  aboard  who 
prefer  to  drink  champagne  and  waltz  while 
ignoring  the  danger  ahead.  We  still  have 
massive  momentum  carrying  us  toward  dis- 
aster. 

But  we  have  bought  ourselves  a  little 
time,  a  little  breathing  room,  a  chance  to 
save  ourselves. 

We  have  done  this  largely  by  using  baling 
wire  and  chewing  gum  to  hold  together  a 
machine  that  is  dangerously  close  to  falling 
apart.  In  the  99th  Congress  we  must  put 
aside  emergency  repairs  and  turn  to  major 
structural  reform. 

The  tax  system,  the  military  system,  and 
the  health  care  sy.stem  must  be  reformed. 

It  is,  I  will  propo.se,  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  press  during  this  campaign  year  to 
force  all  candidates  to  focus  on  these  key 
areas.  Genuine  reform  will  be  so  controver- 
sial and  .so  difficult  that  it  can  only  be  exe- 
cuted successfully  with  firm  leadership  from 
a  president  and  bipartisan  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  candidates,  all  of  them,  should  be 
forced  to  commit  them.selves  in  these  areas 
.so  that  the  electorate  can  judge  on  sub- 
stance. Side  i.ssues  should  not  divert  our  at- 
tention. 

Ronald  Reagan  demonstrated  in  1981  that 
an  active  president  with  a  cooperative  Con- 
gress can  make  dramatic  changes  in  public 
policy.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  changes 
executed  in  1981  were  wrong.  Indeed,  those 
actions  are  responsible  for  the  fi.scal  me.ss 
we  are  in  today.  But  President  Reagan  did 
lay  to  rest  the  theory  that  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  lime,  the  Presi- 
dent has  played  a  relatively  inactive  role 
and  few  major  initiatives  have  occurred. 

A  new  window  of  opportunity  will  exist  in 
1985.  The  American  people  are  crying  out 
for   lax   reform.   The  American   people  are 


ahead  of  the  Washington  establishment  in 
knowing  in  their  bones  that  the  military 
needs  overhaul.  And  the  threat  of  trust 
fund  bankruptcy  tells  us  all  that  something 
must  be  done  about  health  care. 

Lets  concentrate  most  heavily  today  on 
the  military.  I  do  not  intend  lo  downplay 
the  importance  of  foreign  policy  in  this 
area.  American  foreign  policy  is  in  danger- 
ous disarray  and  confusion,  and  this  loo 
must  be  a  major  focus  of  the  election  deci- 
sion. But  this  failure  is  not  .so  much  struc- 
tural as  it  is  the  result  of  the  personal  fail- 
ures of  the  persons  involved. 

Even  the  finest  military  organization  will 
be  inadequate  under  the  sort  of  policies  to 
which  we  are  now  committed,  nevertheless, 
we  must  move  toward  a  major  military 
reform. 

Why?  What  is  wrong  with  our  present  de- 
fen.se  establishment? 
Here  is  a  list. 

Our  defense  policy,  which  should  be  uti- 
lized to  support  (and  be  consistent  with)  our 
foreign  policy,  does  not.  There  is  no  clear  in- 
dication as  to  how  our  defense  program  is 
supporting  our  foreign  policy  or  even  what 
out  foreign  policy  is. 

Current  defcn.se  policy  planning  for  so- 
called  world-wide  contingencies  is  .so  ill-de- 
fined and  open-ended  as  to  be  unrealistic 
and  unaffordable.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  accurately  define  personnel,  or  materials 
requirements,  and  therefore,  funding  re- 
quiremens. 

The  Soviet  threat  is  consistently  exagger- 
ated to  justify  massive  defense  spending  in- 
creases. 

Funding  requirements  in  the  last  three 
years  have  been  based  more  on  a  "wish  list" 
by  the  military  .services  rather  than  setting 
realistic  priorities.  Virtually  no  service  re- 
quests for  major  systems  or  programs  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Administration.  Civil- 
ian control  of  the  military  has  been  relative- 
ly nonexistent  in  the  Administration. 

Increases  in  the  defense  budget  have  oc- 
curred .so  rapidly  and  been  so  massive  that 
they  have  not  been  managed  effectively  or 
efficiently  by  the  Pentagon. 

Duplication  and  overlap  among  the  four 
.services  exists  to  an  excessive,  unacceptable 
degree. 

The  military  retirement  system  is  outdat- 
ed and  expensive.  It  provides  incentives  for 
our  military  personnel  to  leave  the  service 
at  the  peak  or  their  careers. 

Despite  the  proclaimed  efforts  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, waste,  fraud  and  abuse  still 
appear  to  be  widespread.  Stories  of  spare 
parts  costing  10  or  20  times  what  they 
should  appear  all  too  often. 

The  military  procurement  process  is 
highly  inefficient.  There  is  little  real  compe- 
tition and  the  Pentagon  manages  the  proc- 
ess poorly. 

Congress  shares  some  of  the  blame.  De- 
spite its  budget  cutting  rhetoric,  members 
add  money  each  year  for  pet  projects  not  re- 
quested by  the  Pentagon  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  military  to  clo.se  unneeded  bases. 

The  Pentagon  is  pursuing  unrealistic  or 
unobtainable  objectives  such  as:  Ballistic 
missile  defen.se.  Protracted  nuclear  war  ca- 
pability, and  90-day  ammunition  and  logis- 
tics support  for  USA  NATO  forces  while 
allies  have  only  45  days. 

This  Administration  is  pursuing  unneeded 
or  duplicative  programs  such  as; 

Five  bomber  or  bomber  type  programs  (B- 
52    upgrades.    B  IB.    stealth    bomber,    air- 
launched-cruise  missile,  stealth  ALCM.) 
What  should  be  done? 
We  must  establish  a  clear,  forward  look- 
ing, rational,  long  range  foreign  policy.  We 
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must  identify  and  prioritize  areas  of  the 
world  that  are  vital  lo  U.S.  interest  and 
which  we  must  be  capable  of  helping  to 
defend. 

Our  defense  programs  should  follow  from 
the  requirements  of  our  foreign  policy. 
They  should  be  consistent  with  our  allies 
and  economically  affordable. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  military  services 
set  priorities  guided  by  that  clearly  defined 
policy. 

We  must  reas.sert  civilian  control  of  the 
military  ensuring  adequate  decision  making 
review  by  the  civilian  executives  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  must  establish  and  stick  lo  an  afford- 
able long-term  defense  funding  profile.  This 
will  require  the  Pentagon  to  set  priorities 
and  move  effectively  and  efficiently  to 
manage  its  available  resources. 

We  must  totally  overhaul  our  procure- 
ment process  and  build  more  competition  in 
defense  contracting. 

We  must  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
the  Defen.se  Deparlmenl  lo  the  absolute 
minimum  by  making  this  a  high  priority  ob- 
jective. 

Finally,  we  must  reform  the  office  of  the 
Joint  ciiiefs  of  Staff.  II  is  unreasonable  lo 
expect  that  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  their  staffs  can  objeclively  wear 
two  hats.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  expect- 
ed to  be  the  principal  military  advisers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President, 
and  on  the  other  they  head  up  their  respec- 
tive service.  The  need  for  broad  objective 
military  analysis  and  advice  is  often  .sacri- 
ficed for  the  more  parochial  \  lews  and 
needs  of  the  individual  services.  It  is  essen- 
tial thai  reforms  along  the  lines  of  those 
called  for  by  former  JCS  Chairman.  Gener- 
al David  Jones  and  former  Army  Chief  ot 
Staff.  General  Edwin  Meyer,  lo  strengthen 
the  position  and  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
occur  as  .soon  a.s  possible. 

The  Chairman  should  be  designated  as 
the  senior  military  advisor  lo  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President. 

The  Chairman  should  be  in  the  formal 
operational  chain  of  command  and  have  a 
per.sonal  staff  of  adequate  size  and  high 
quality  reporting  lo  him. 

The  Chairman  should  be  independent  of 
any  .service. 

There  should  be  a  Deputy  Chairman  of 
four  star  rank. 

Procedures  should  be  established  lo 
ensure  that  service  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  is  not  detrimental  lo  a  military 
career,  but  instead  is  career  enhancing. 

Health  care  delivery  also  requires  massive 
reform.  Medicare  will  go  bankrupt  between 
1989  and  1995.  Health  care  costs  for  the 
nation  were  $322  billion  in  1982.  more  Ihan 
10<;  of  our  entire  GNP.  and  these  costs  con- 
tinue to  escalate  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
general  rate  of  inflation.  Some  30-40  million 
Americans  iiave  no  health  care  coverage  and 
millions  more  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  medical 
catastrophe. 

Next  year  I  expect  that  the  Congress  and 
the  While  Hou.se  will  have  lo  put  together  a 
Medicare  rescue  effort  on  the  lines  of  last 
year's  Social  Security  Commission. 

Beyond  that,  there  must  soon  be  a  mas- 
sive debate  and  decision  process  devoted  to 
health  care  in  general,  not  just  the  portion 
paid  for  by  the  federal  government. 

The  tax  system.  The  beloved  lax  system. 
The  biggest  mystery  is  why  millions  of 
Americans  have  not  done  what  the  farmers 
did  a  few  years  ago— march  into  town,  lake 
over  the  Mall,  swamp  the  halls  of  Congre.ss. 
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surround    the    White    House    and    demand 
action. 

The  present  system  is  beyond  repair.  It 
fails  in  its  purpose  of  raising  adequate  reve- 
nue. It  fails  in  its  purpose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  It  fails  in  its  purpose  of 
fairly  distributing  the  burden  of  taxes. 

There  are  numerous  options  available— a 
value-added  tax;  a  national  sales  lax;  a  per- 
sonal consumption  lax;  a  progressive,  broad- 
based  income  tax. 

Each  option  has  problems.  Every  option 
will  be  subject  lo  attack,  but  in  the  end  we 
must  choose. 

I  will  be  happy  lo  lake  questions  on  all  of 
these  subjects,  but  let  me  tell  you  now  that 
I  have  not  reached  final  conclusions  in  the 
health  and  tax  areas.  Now  that  the  main 
budget  battles  for  this  year  are  over,  my  full 
attention  will  be  on  these  subjects  and  the 
results  will  eventually  be  available  through 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 

Here  are  three  great  areas  requiring  struc- 
tural reform.  That  will  not  be  easy  lo  ac- 
complish. It  will  be  far  easier  politically  lo 
do  nothing  than  to  lake  on  these  problems 
and  correct  them. 

And  nothing  will  be  accomplished  in  these 
areas  without  strong,  effective  leadership 
from  a  vigorous,  newly-elected  president. 

I  do  not  presume  to  predict  who  that 
president  will  be.  But  I  do  presume  that  the 
pre.ss  should  play  a  vigorous  and  vital  role 
between  now  and  November  of  pressing  the 
candidates  on  the  substance  of  these  i.ssues. 
Indeed,  you  should  demand  that  the  candi- 
dates address  these  issues  forlhrighlly. 

This  country  needs  a  president  who  will 
provide  real  leadership,  a  president  who  will 
face  complex  and  difficult  issues  and  lead 
the  development  of  national  consensus  on 
national  Lssues. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  press  the  candidates  in 
the  Democratic  Party  on  these  issues.  I  fear 
I  have  little  power  to  press  President 
Reagan.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Press  can  be  successful  in  forcing  all 
candidates  to  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  their  commitment  lo  correcting 
these  glaring  flaws  in  our  government  poli- 
cies.* 


INFRASTRUCTURE:  INDIANA 
AND  THE  NATION 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  in.sert  my  Washington 
n^Dori  for  Wednesday.  April  18.  1984, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Infrastructure:  Indiana  and  the  Nation 
Although  there  is  quite  a  bit  less  discus- 
sion of  infrastructure"  today  than  there 
was  a  few^  years  ago.  the  condition  of  roads, 
bridges,  ports,  and  water  systems  in  Indiana 
and  across  the  nation  is  no  belter.  Indeed, 
the  policy  of  "build  it  and  forget  it  "  is  be- 
ginning lo  catch  up  with  us. 

The  longer  we  delay  the  restoration  of  key 
transportation  and  water  systems,  whether 
in  Indiana  or  el.sewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  harder  and  more  expensive  the 
task  will  become.  But  the  issue  is  not  just 
how"  we  pay  for  public  works.  An  adequate 
supply  of  clean  water  and  the  quick  and 
easy  movement  of  people  and  goods  are  es- 
.senlial    to    future    economic    growth.    With 
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this  in  mind.  Congress's  Joint  Economic 
Committee  set  up  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  Infrastructure  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  finance  its  construc- 
tion and  repair.  By  the  time  it  was  complet- 
ed, the  study  encompassed  23  states. 

Few  people  were  surprised  when  the  advi- 
sory panel  uncovered  a  problem,  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  was  another  matter. 
Although  the  nation's  various  regions  have 
differing  requirements,  all  have  important 
needs.  While  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  en- 
counter the  growing  deterioration  of  facili- 
ties built  decades  ago.  the  South  and  the 
West  cannot  keep  up  with  new  demand  for 
expansion.  No  state  has  enough  cash  to 
meet  its  needs  through  the  end  of  the 
decade,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  because 
overall  spending  on  infrastructure  fell  from 
1.5'^c  to  0.8'~r  of  the  gross  national  product 
between  1971  and  1981. 

The  advisory  panel  estimated  that  to  meet 
tomorrow's  needs,  the  United  States  must 
increase  planned  spending  on  infrastructure 
by  more  than  $440  billion  through  the  year 
2000.  We  will  be  $265  billion  short  in  our 
effort  to  construct  and  repair  of  highways 
and  bridges.  For  ma.ss  transit,  the  spending 
gap  is  $88  billion.  For  waste  water  collection 
and  treatment  it  is  $49  billion,  and  for  water 
supply  and  distribution  it  is  $41  billion.  Re- 
searchers at  Indiana  University  who  assisted 
the  advisory  panel  found  that  our  slate  will 
need  $52  billion  for  public  facilities  over  the 
next  17  years,  but  that  only  $24  billion  will 
be  on  hand.  If  not  addressed,  the  $28-blllion 
shortfall  will  prevent  Indiana's  economy 
from  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  should.  The 
harsh  truth  is  that  Indiana's  shortfall  is  the 
fourth  largest  among  the  stales  surveyed. 
Only  Ohio,  New  York,  and  California,  all 
larger  states,  have  bigger  gaps.  As  to  spend- 
ing for  highways.  Indiana  has  the  greatest 
per  capita  need  of  all— $309  for  every  Hoo- 
sier  through  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  advisory  panel  also  found  that  while 
the  problem  is  severe,  it  Is  manageable.  The 
extra  $450  billion  required  for  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  next  decade  and  a  half  is  an 
enormous  sum.  but  It  is  within  reach.  The 
advisory  panel's  estimates  are  far  less  trou- 
blesome than  some,  which  have  put  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  building  and  refurbishing  in- 
frastructure in  the  trillions. 

What  did  the  advi.sory  panel  suggest  that 
we  do?  It  is  time  to  state  clearly  a  long-term 
policy  on  the  management  of  infrastructure. 
The  policy  must  have  several  elements. 

First,  we  must  determine,  state  by  state, 
what  infrastructure  we  actually  need.  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  the  United  States 
today  simply  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
assess  its  needs.  This  makes  it  impossible  for 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  to 
pursue  a  coordinated  strategy  of  investment 
and  management.  Congress  should  require 
the  President  to  present,  as  part  of  his 
annual  budget,  an  analysis  of  federal  capital 
expenditure.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
a  bill  to  require  this,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  do  likewl.se.  Putting  all 
the  information  together  In  one  place  would 
help  public  officials  establish  priorities, 
rather  than  approach  needs  piecemeal,  as 
we  do  now. 

Second,  Congress  should  Initiate  a  review 
of  the  stringent  technical  standards  which 
govern  construction  of  public  works.  Writ- 
ten years  ago.  many  of  these  standards  have 
unnecessarily  high  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental costs.  If  some  are  no  longer  ap- 
propriate, they  should  be  eliminated.  Also. 
Congress  should  re-evaluate  carefully  the 
statutory    and    administrative    rules    that 
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govern  existing  federal  assistance  for  public 
works.  The  federal  government  is  not 
always  the  best  manager  of  scarce  financial 
resources.  If  states  and  towns  are  given 
more  latitude  In  the  investment  of  federal 
dollars,  those  dollars  may  be  invested 
better. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  money. 
Cognizant  that  we  must  neither  increase 
the  debt  carried  by  states  and  towns  now  en- 
large the  huge  deficit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Congress  should  consider  a  National 
Infrastructure  Fund  to  finance  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public  facilities 
across  the  country.  The  fund  would  estab- 
lish a  long-term  partnership  among  all 
levels  of  government  In  order  to  increase 
the  capital  available  for  infrastructure.  It 
would  raise  money  by  selling  bonds  and 
would  use  the  proceeds  to  capitalize  projects 
in  all  states.  If  Congress  subsidized  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments could  get  inexpensive  loans  to  expand 
and  improve  their  transporation  and  water 
systems.  The  loans  would  be  repaid  eventu- 
ally from  state  and  local  taxes  and  fees,  but 
until  repayment  the  money  could  be  recy- 
cled to  pay  for  other  projects.  Congress 
should  take  special  note  of  the  advantages 
of  a  National  Infrastructure  Fund.  Among 
other  things,  it  leaves  selection  and  manage- 
ment of  projects  with  state  and  local  au- 
thorities, it  avoids  overloading  the  tax- 
exempt  credit  market  with  another  competi- 
tor, and  It  limits  federal  cost.--  to  reimburse- 
ment of  interest,  a  sum  manageable  despite 
the  budget  crisis. 

We  must  raise  Investment  In  Infrastruc- 
ture. Failure  to  do  so  will  crimp  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  economy,  something  we 
cannot  afford. 

(Note.— Material  for  this  newsletter  was 
taken  from  "Hard  Choices,"  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  infrastructure  prepared  and 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  a  20-member  Hou.se- 
Senate  body  that  advises  Congress  on  eco- 
nomic policy.  )• 
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BUSINESS  WEEK:     NO  WELFARE 
FAT  LEFT  TO  TRIM" 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  trimming  fat  off  Federal 
programs  is  a  step  this  Nation  must 
take  in  order  to  get  its  fiscal  house  in 
order.  However,  though  there  may  be 
waste  in  certain  programs,  the  welfare 
fat  has  been  trimmed  to  the  bone.  As 
Business  Week  points  out;  the  popula- 
tion living  under  the  poverty  level  has 
increased  44  percent  as  a  result  of  wel- 
fare budget  cuts.  Current  programs  of 
Federal  aid  are  dangerously  close  to 
the  minimum  level  of  support  a 
wealthy  nation  .such  as  ours  should 
provide  to  its  citizens.  I  urge  that  no 
further  cuts  be  made  in  the  welfare 
programs,  for  if  there  are;  these  cuts 
may  never  heal. 

I  have  included  the  Business  Week 
article  for  my  colleagues: 


(From  Business  Week.  Mar.  26.  1984] 
Why  There's  no  Welfare  Fat  Left  To  Trim 

When  Ronald  Reagan  was  compaigning 
for  the  Presidency  In  1980.  his  promise  to 
eliminate  waste  and  fraud  in  federal  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  electorate.  And  the  response 
was  heard  loud  and  clear  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Congress  readily  agreed  to  Reagan's  propos- 
als for  deep  slashes  in  a  broad  array  of  wel- 
fare programs— reductions  that  greatly 
toughened  eligibility  standards  for  food 
stamps,  medicaid,  and  other  major  benefit 
programs. 

The  drive  to  cap  welfare  costs  was  a 
smashing  success.  Adjusted  for  inflation, 
spending  for  welfare  programs  was  no 
higher  in  fiscal  1984  than  In  1980.  and  ex- 
cluding medicaid,  was  b'^c  lower:  $24.9  billion 
in  1984  vs.  $26.1  billion  In  1980.  For  1985. 
federal  aid  for  the  poor  totals  $78  billion— 
le.ss  than  8.5'"r  of  total  government  expendi- 
tures, compared  with  lO'^c  five  years  ago. 
Even  the  bureaucracy  has  been  reduced.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  a  $5.9  billion  program,  is  currently 
administered  by  757  employees,  down  from 
1.118  two  years  ago.  Similar  administrative 
reductions  have  been  made  in  other  welfare 
programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  clear  sweep,  politicians 
and  welfare  experts  generally  agree  that 
there  is  little  room  left  for  additional  cuts. 
Says  Henry  Aaron,  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Health.  Education  &  Welfare 
Dept.;  "This  closet  has  been  cleaned.  " 

The  concern  now  is  that  the  cuts  already 
made  have  actually  reduced  the  living 
standard  of  the  average  welfare  family.  The 
1981-1982  recession  lowered  the  incomes  of 
millions  of  Americans  to  the  point  of  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps.  AFDC.  and  medicaid. 
The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  between 
1979  and  1982.  the  population  living  below 
the  poverty  line  rose  44^^:.  to  29  million- 
even  after  accounting  for  the  value  of  gov- 
ernment benefits.  (The  poverty  line  for  a 
three-person  family  was  $7,693  In  1982.)  But 
under  the  new  eligibility  standards,  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  less  this  year  for  welfare— 
in  inflation-adjusted  dollars  than  it  did  In 
fiscal  1980. 

cost  cblprits 

Under  AFDC.  for  instance,  a  Milwaukee 
single  mother  of  three  recalls  that  she  re- 
ceived $524  monthly  in  1981.  Today  she 
works  parttlme  at  a  clerical  job  that  pays 
her.  at  the  minimum  wage.  $198  a  month. 
Nevertheless,  her  total  income,  including 
her  reduced  AFDC  payment,  adds  up  to 
roughly  the  same  amount  that  she  received 
in  1981.  Although  her  rent  has  remained  at 
$250.  utilities,  food,  clothes,  and  transporta- 
tion costs  have  all  gone  up:  medicaid  re- 
quires her  to  pay  $1  or  $2  for  a  doctor's  visit 
instead  of  covering  the  full  cost:  and  her 
teenage  son  eats  more  than  the  34e  worth 
of  food  per  meal  that  her  food  stamps  allow. 
Toward  the  end  of  each  month,  she  says: 
"It's  between  heat  and  eat." 

The  one  program  whose  cost  continues  to 
rise  rapidly  Is  medicaid,  which  provides  free 
medical  care  to  the  poor  and  to  those  de- 
fined by  states  as  "medically  needy.  "  The 
program,  which  cost  $6.8  billion  in  1975,  will 
draw  $20.3  billion  from  the  Treasury  this 
year,  with  states  chipping  in  an  additional 
$18  billion.  The  cost  culprits  are  both  the 
increasing  cost  of  medical  care  in  general 
and  the  rapid  rise  in  the  population  of  the 
very  old— many  of  whom  become  eligible  for 
medicaid  benefits  after  exhausting  their 
savings  on  medical  bills.  In  general,  medic- 


aid, not  medicare,  pays  for  nursing  home 
care  for  the  chronically  ill  aged. 

The  prospects  for  major  savings  In  medic- 
aid are  bleak  without  a  .solution  to  the  over- 
all problem  of  health  care  costs.  The  con- 
servative Heritage  Foundation  argues  that 
$3  billion  could  be  saved  In  fi.scal<>i985  by 
freezing  federal  payments  to  states  for  med- 
icaid at  the  1984  level.  But  this  would  re- 
quire draconian  cuts,  for  which  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  political  support.  The 
national  commitment  to  provide  medical 
care  to  the  poor  .seems  firm. 

In  1981.  federal  payments  to  the  states, 
which  actually  administer  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, were  reduced  by  3*^0  from  what  they 
would  have  been  under  prior  law.  with  the 
percentage  reduction  rising  to  4.5'"^  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  its  fi.scal  1985  budget, 
the  Administration  proposes  to  reinstate 
the  S'^c  reduction  for  a  year.  Another  plan, 
sponsored  by  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  J.  Dole  (R.-Kan.).  would  reduce  the 
payment  to  states  by  3'"c  a  year  only 
through  fi.scal  1987.  The  committee  esti- 
mates a  $1.2  billion  .saving  over  three  years. 
Under  either  plan,  the  states  would  get  only 
$97  for  each  $100  they  would  have  received 
under  prior  law. 

FROZEN  fees 

The  states  fiercely  oppose  the  latest  pro- 
posals because  they  would  put  tremendous 
pre-ssure  on  them  either  to  reduce  services 
or  to  further  restrict  eligibility.  At  a  Febru- 
ary meeting  in  Washington,  members  of  the 
National  Governors'  Assn.  lobbied  the 
White  Hou.se  and  Congress  hard  in  an  effort 
to  stop  the  cuts.  Instead  of  reductions,  the 
stales  want  to  be  given  greater  flexibility  to 
change  the  medicaid  program  at  the  state 
level. 

Some  flexibility  already  exists.  The  1981 
law  gave  the  stales  increased  discretion  to 
define  eligibility  and  use  innovative  cost- 
cutting  techniques.  California,  for  example, 
began  negotiating  fees  with  hospitals  for 
medicaid  instead  of  reimbursing  hospitals 
directly  for  their  costs.  North  Carolina  froze 
physicians"  fees,  set  up  prospective  reim- 
bursement for  hospitals,  and  eliminated  de- 
pendent members  of  poor  families  aged  19 
to  21  from  medicaid  coverage.  "We  really 
had  to  put  on  the  brakes.  "  says  Barbara  D. 
Matula.  North  Carolina's  medicaid  director 
and  chair  of  the  state  medicaid  Directors 
A.ssn.  "We  just  didn't  have  $20  million  to  re- 
place lost  federal  funds."  While  preliminary 
results  of  the  expermenls  are  encouraging, 
experts  believe  II  is  much  too  early  to  judge 
their  effectiveness. 

But  the  biggest  cost  problems  in  medicaid 
are  mostly  tjeyond  the  reach  of  the  slates. 
The  elderly,  the  chronically  ill.  and  the 
mentally  retarded  make  up  only  one-quarter 
of  the  population  eligible  for  medicaid,  but 
they  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gram's cost.  Some  50<^f  of  the  nation's  grow- 
ing nursing  home  population  has  Its  ex- 
penses paid,  fully  or  In  part,  by  medicaid. 
Stales  were  given  limited  authority  in  1981 
to  provide  medical  services  for  the  infirm  el- 
derly in  their  homes  raiher  than  in  costly 
institutions,  and  30  states  have  adopted 
such  programs.  The  federal  government 
fears,  however,  that  if  home  care  is  expand- 
ed, people  who  would  not  have  gone  into 
nursing  homes  will  demand  home  or  com- 
munity care.  As  a  result,  a  program  designed 
to  save  money  could  end  up  increasing  costs. 
outside  treatment 

Among  the  severely  retarded,  the  popula- 
tion eligible  for  medicaid  has  remained 
stable,  but  inflation  has  driven  the  cost  of 
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services  -so  high  that  care  of  the  retarded  is 
among  the  fastest-growing  components  of 
the  program:  It  rose  at  an  average  annual 
rale  of  33%  between  1977  and  1982.  Growth 
h.T.s  been  slowed  .somewhat,  part  because 
1981  changes  allowed  treatment  outside  of 
institutions.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  believes  that  by  giving  states  match- 
ing funds  to  expand  communlty-ba.sed  care. 
$2  billion  a  year  could  be  saved  by  1989— 
provided  that  tight  controls  are  placed  on 
the  growth  of  the  eligible  population. 

In  contrast  to  medicaid,  there  appears  to 
be  no  po.ssibility  whatever  for  significant 
cuts  In  the  .second-largest  federal  welfare 
program,  food  stamps— used  in  lieu  of  cash 
to  buy  domestically  produced  food  items. 
The  1981  budget  cuts  dropped  the  gro.ss 
income  establishing  family  eligibility  from 
150%  of  the  federally  defined  poverty  level 
to  130%.  In  addition.  Congress  eliminated 
the  scheduled  1982  inflation  actjustmcnt  of 
benefits  and  restricted  total  monthly  allot- 
ments of  the  stamps  to  99%  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Dept.'s  "thrifty  food"  budget.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  these  changes.  Administra- 
tion officials  .say.  was  to  make  certain  that 
only  the  truly  poor  qualify  for  food  stamps 
and  that  the  level  of  benefits  is  just  barely 
enough  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
beneficiaries.  In  fact,  benefits  are  more 
likely  to  be  increased  this  year  than  to  be 
cut.  Reagan's  own  hunger  commission  rec- 
ommended lhat»the  maximum  benefit  level 
be  restored  to  100%  of  the  thrifty  food  plan. 

MILK  MONEY 

The  only  .serious  proposal  to  cut  food 
stamp  costs  that  is  still  on  the  table  is  the 
Administration's  call  to  trim  administrative 
costs  by  imposing  additional  penalties  on 
states  that  make  excessive  errors  in  deter- 
mining benefit  levels  and  eligibility,  saving 
$503  million  in  fiscal  1985.  Becau.se  these 
cuts  would  come  from  the  federal  payments 
to  the  states  for  administering  the  program, 
they  would  not  directly  affect  beneficiaries. 
But  critics  charge  that  the  proposed  error- 
rate  standards  are  unreasonable  and  that,  in 
any  event,  reducing  the  funds  that  are  avail- 
able for  program  administration  is  likely  to 
increase— not  reduce— errors. 

Larger  savings  are  possible  in  other  nutri- 
tion programs,  particularly  school  lunches, 
which  benefit  the  middle  class  as  well  as  the 
poor.  The  CBO  estimates  that  $310  million 
a  year  could  be  .saved  by  1989  by  eliminating 
all  subsidies  to  schools  for  providing  meals 
to  students  whose  family  incomes  exceed 
185%  of  the  poverty  level.  And  almost  every- 
one except  Congress  agrees  that  the  special 
milk  program,  which  provides  subsidized 
milk  to  .schools  that  do  not  participate  In 
the  .school  lunch  program,  could  be  elimi- 
nated for  a  .saving  of  almost  $20  million  a 
year. 

HOUSING  SUBSIDIES 

The  one  area  of  the  welfare  budget  other 
than  medicaid  who.se  cost  seems  to  be  rising 
rapidly  is  housing  a.ssistance.  but  here  the 
budget  data  are  .seriously  misleading.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  budget  accounting, 
much  of  the  $11  billion  in  outlays  planned 
for  fi.scal  1985  actually  reflects  the  cost  of 
subsidized  housing  built  during  the  1970s 
under  programs  that  have  since  been  elimi- 
nated. Although  Congress,  particularly  the 
Democratic-controlled  House,  still  supports 
subsidized  housing,  the  Administration  has 
all  but  ended  the  program.  Only  10.000 
units  are  proposed  in  the  1985  budget,  all  of 
them  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped. 

The  Administration  favors  getting  out  of 
the   housing   business  altogether.   It   would 
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prefer  to  give  poor  families  vouchers  for 
rent  money  and  let  them  find  their  own 
living  quarters.  Congress  has  resisted  the 
idea  but  has  approved  a  $200  million  demon- 
stration program  to  provide  vouchers  for 
15.000  housing  units.  Whatever  is  done  to 
the  programs,  their  cost  cannot  be  reduced 
much  in  the  near  term;  the  government  Is 
stuck  with  paying  $9  billion  a  year  to  amor- 
tize $250  billion  worth  of  constructed  subsi- 
dized housing,  a  sum  that  must  be  amor- 
tized over  30  years. 

The  program  most  widely  associated  with 
the  idea  of  welfare  is  AFDC.  which,  for  the 
most  part,  gives  cash  benefits  lo  single 
mothers  and  their  children.  The  state-set 
benefit  levels  vary  drastically,  with  the  fed- 
eral government  reimbursing  the  states  for 
roughly  half  their  cost,  a  total  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion this  year.  AFDC  was  cut  back  severely 
In  1981.  The  most  significant  change  was  lo 
reduce  the  income  an  AFDC  recipient  can 
earn  and  still  remain  eligible  for  benefits. 
Even  where  the  Income  is  low  enough  to 
preserve  eligibility,  the  combination  of 
wages  and  federal  payout  may  leave  the  re- 
cipient worse  off  than  she  had  been,  jobless, 
under  prior  law". 

Other  AFDC  changes  require  the  income 
of  stepparents  to  be  included  in  calculating 
gross  family  income  and  restrict  recipients 
to  $1,000  in  a-ssels  (after  limited  exclusions 
for  housing  and  automobiles).  According  to 
the  Health  &  Human  Services  Dept..  these 
changes  eliminated  408.000  families  from 
the  rolls  and  reduced  benefits  lo  299.000 
more. 

Given  this  history,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
few  see  much  room  for  additional  cuts.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  that  requiring 
AFDC  recipients  capable  of  work  to  perform 
public  service  in  exchange  for  their  bene- 
fits—an option  given  to  stales  In  the  last 
two  years— be  made  mandatory,  with  a  pos- 
sible savings  of  $171  million  in  1985. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  wants  the 
power  to  withhold  overdue  child-support 
payments  from  the  paychecks  of  absent  fa- 
thers whose  families  collect  welfare.  But 
this  would  raise  less  than  S40  million.  Large 
additional  cuts  are  impossible  because  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  the  program  are 
children  who  have  no  other  means  of  sup- 
port. "We  tend  to  focus  too  much  attention 
on  the  adult  recipient  who  "ought  to  be  out 
there  working."  sa.vs  David  P.  Racine,  di- 
rector of  government  and  .social  policy  for 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Assn..  which 
represents  state  welfare  administrators. 

little  help 

No  such  moral  judgments  color  the  debate 
over  the  governments  other  major  cash 
support  program.  Supplemental  Security 
Income.  SSI  is  the  program  of  last  resort  for 
the  elderly,  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  blind  who  have  no  other  signifi- 
cant source  of  income.  The  program,  which 
costs  about  $4  billion  a  .vear.  has  such  rigid 
qualification  requirements  and  provides  so 
low  a  level  of  support- the  average  monthly 
benefit  per  person  is  under  $100— that  it  was 
left  largely  untouched  by  the  1981  cuts.  In 
fact,  some  benefits  were  increased  last  year. 
The  only  thing  the  Administration  could 
find  to  propose  for  next  year  is  reduction  of 
SSI  benefits  to  off.sel  Social  Security  wind- 
falls received  by  .some  beneficiaries.  The 
proposal  would  save  only  $5  million  a  year. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  current  debate 
on  welfare  is  an  absence  of  the  sweeping 
welfare  reforms  that  were  the  darling  of 
many  economists,  and  indeed  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  the  early  1970s.  The  re- 
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jection  of  drastic  reform  stems  from  studies 
that  have  convinced  budget  experts  that  no 
savings  could  be  made.  They  point,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  experience  with  SSI.  which 
was  created  in  the  1970s  out  of  an  assort- 
ment of  federal  and  state  programs  and 
wound  up  costing  twice  as  much  as  the 
former  tab  for  the  individual  programs. 
"The  problem  with  consolidation  is  that  no 
one  can  ever  lose."  says  an  OMB  official. 
"Every  time  we  have  tried  to  consolidate 
benefits,  we  have  ended  up  with  a  profound 
expansion  of  outlays." 

Although  some  cuts  are  possible  in  all  of 
the  existing  programs,  the  prospects  for  big 
savings  to  help  reduce  the  deficit  just  are 
not  there.  Current  programs  are  very  close 
to  the  minimum  level  of  support  that  a 
wealthy  society  has  decided  it  must  provide 
to  its  poorest  citizens.* 


PHILADELPHIA  CLERGY  COM- 
MENTS ON  STRUCTURAL  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  extraordinary  document 
recently  issued  by  132  Jewish,  Catho- 
lic, and  Protestant  religious  leaders  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Northwest  Interfaith 
Movement,  a  representative  group  of 
these  clergy  spend  9  months  preparing 
a  paper  entitled  "Work  and  Justice." 
The  final  draft  was  released  last 
month  in  pamphlet  form:  it  is  a  power- 
ful statement  on  the  changing  nature 
of  the  American  economy  and  the 
effect  of  this  change  on  working 
Americans,  their  families,  and  their 
communities. 

The  document  notes  the  terrible  per- 
sonal effects  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment and  calls  for  a  new  covenant  be- 
tween business  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  located.  The  goal  of 
this  effort  is  to  make  economic  deci- 
sions with  sensitivity  to  their  impact 
on  individuals.  A  most  useful  facet  of 
the  document  is  its  enumeration  of 
several  positive  developments  on  the 
employment  front  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  including  the  formation  of  com- 
munity credit  unions,  business-govern- 
ment cooperative  projects,  and  em- 
ployee-owned businesses.  This  study 
represents  an  important  step  in  the 
dialog  we  must  maintain  as  our  Nation 
enters  a  future  of  diminishing  re- 
sources. Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
"Work  and  Justice"  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

Work  and  Justice 

There  is  a  new  unemployment  that 
haunts  our  land.  It  is  an  unemployment 
that  is  unrelated  to  normal  business  cycles. 
Despite  talk  of  economic  recovery,  it  is  an 
unemployment  that  is  getting  worse,  not 
better. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Each  of  the  last  economic  recoveries  left 
behind  a  higher  rate  of  joblessness.  After 
the  1975  recession,  unemployment  reached 
a  low  point  of  4  percent.'  After  the  1980  re- 
cession, unemployment  never  got  below  6 
percent.-'  And  experts  predict  that  the  1982 
recession  will  leave  behind  an  8  percent  un- 
employment rate.^  That's  10  million  Ameri- 
cans left  looking  for  work,  and  millions 
more  too  discouraged  to  look. 

Without  work  people  cannot  maintain  dig- 
nity. Without  work  people  cannot  maintain 
decency. 

The  prophet  Micah  said:  And  what  does 
the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God?" 

Quoting  the  tradition  of  the  prophets. 
Jesus  dedicated  his  ministry  to  "bringing 
good  news  to  the  poor"  and  "liberty  to  the 
oppressed.  "  Sharing  a  common  value  herit- 
age we  ask:  what  is  required  of  us  "to  love 
justice  "  today?  What  does  it  mean  "to  bring 
good  news  to  the  poor"  today? 

As  religious  leaders,  we  hold  firmly  that 
the  only  sure  basis  for  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive society  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
principal  of  fairness— the  fair  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens,  benefits,  and  risks 
which  derive  from  shared  participation  in 
our  common  life. 

We  sign  our  names  to  this  document  not 
because  we  believe  it  is  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  the  problem  but  because  by  it  we 
intend  to  begin  a  dialogue.  In  the  tradition 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting,  we  be- 
lieve citizens  concerned  with  our  economic 
crisis— an  enduring  crisis  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice—should, as  the  Bible  says,  "reason  to- 
gether." 

THE  HUMAN  MEANING  OF  WORK 

Work  IS  more  than  an  economic  issue.  It  is 
a  profound  moral  issue,  an  issue  of  ju.stice 
and  fairness.  Who  works  and  who  does  not, 
what  kind  of  work  is  done,  and  who  has  the 
say— these  are  fundamental  ethical  ques- 
tions. It  is  in  and  through  work  that  men 
and  women  express  their  human  e.ssence. 
whether  the  work  they  do  be  the  paid  work 
of  factory  or  the  unpaid  work  of  home,  the 
work  of  the  carpenter  or  the  work  of  the 
composer.  Through  work  men  and  women 
respond  to  their  unique  human  calling  to 
extend  by  human  creativity  the  work  of 
God  begun  in  Creation.  The  opening  pages 
of  Genesis  tell  us  that  we  are  made  "in  the 
image  of  God"  and  that  our  mandate  is  to 
"be  fruitful  and  multiply,  fill  the  earth  and 
subdue  it." 

In  times  past,  "subduing  the  earth"  meant 
the  human  conquest  of  nature.  But  no 
more.  With  new  ecological  awareness,  we 
now  realize  that  "subduing  the  earth"  im- 
plies not  conquest,  but  the  use  and  care  by 
God's  creatures  of  God's  creation.  The 
earth  is  not  something  lo  be  acted  against, 
but  something  to  be  interacted  with.  Work 
is  our  species'  special  way  of  living  within 
our  natural  environment. 

Work  is  uniquely  human.  Only  humans 
make  the  social  and  natural  order  an  object 
of  their  reflection  and  activity.  We  are  not 
limited  by  our  given  world,  but  we  can  tran- 
scend and  transform  it.  In  transforming  the 
world  we  ourselves  become  transformed. 
The  most  graphic  example  of  this  can  be 
found  in  our  early  evolution  as  a  species. 
The  opposed  thumb,  the  expansion  of  the 
higher  brain,  and  our  increasingly  elaborate 
use  of  tools  all  evolved  simultaneously  over 
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'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

-  Ibid 

■  New  York  Times:  May  1983:  Derember  1983 


millions  of  years.  The  tool  is  profoundly 
symbolic  of  the  human.  Our  working  is  our 
species"  way  of  being  and  of  becoming.  This 
is  the  real  maning  of  God's  command 
("mitzvot")  to  "subdue"  the  earth. 

Moreover,  these  creative  possibilities  in- 
herent in  work  join  us  to  the  community  of 
human  workers.  We  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  heritage  of  prior  human  labor 
which,  over  time,  by  elaborating  its  use  of 
tools  and  in  increasingly  complex  ways  orga- 
nizing its  productive  activity,  has  sharply  in- 
creased the  possibilities  of  our  own  wellbe- 
ing. 

Work,  even  work  distorted  by  exploita- 
tion, reminds  us  that  it  is  only  in  joining  to- 
gether with  others  that  we  improve  that 
common  good  through  which  each  benefits 
by  the  others  labor  and  without  which  all 
remain  both  alone  and  destitute.  So  it  is 
that  Paul  warns  us  in  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  "as  in  one  body  we  have  many 
members,  and  all  members  do  not  have  the 
.same  function. "  still  each  is  "not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think,  but  to  think  with  sober  judgment." 

In  work  we  discover  a  profound  and  neces- 
sary mutuality.  It  is  a  distortion,  therefore, 
to  see  fellow"  workers  as  competitors  lo  be 
"beaten,"  or  as  impersonal  entities  in  the 
productive  process  to  be  "planned. "  Indeed, 
by  our  working  together  we  should  be 
drawn  out  of  our  narrow  self-preoccupation 
and  excessive  self-regard  into  the  clarity  of 
self -perception  which  sees  our  common 
human  journey  nourished  by  the  creativity 
and  sacrifice  of  tho.se  who  labored  before  us. 
We  should  be  reminded  that  we  loo  are  part 
of  this  journey— that  our  lime  is  a  part  of 
all  time,  and  that  as  inheritors  we  are  also 
responsible  lo  preserve  and  add  lo  this 
legacy  which  is  built  up  and  made  fruitful 
in  human  labor. 

Work.  then,  is  equally  an  ordinance  of 
God  and  a  gift  which  each  human  gives  to 
every  other  human,  and  each  generation 
gives  to  the  next.  Work  is  a  mirror  within 
which  an  era  reveals  its  inner  reality.  As 
such,  work  remains  at  every  stage  of  human 
development  the  surest  entrance  into  the 
social  question— the  question  of  justice  and 
exploitation  in  human  relationships. 

WORK  TODAY 

There  is  a  crisis  of  work  in  our  .society 
today.  There  is  a  new  unemployment  and  a 
new"  pattern  of  downwardly  mobile  re-em- 
ployment whose  causes  are  still  very  active. 
"Yesterday's  profits  made  in  America  too 
often  become  today's  investment  capital 
producing  jobs  in  low"  wage,  third  world 
countries  that  replace  jobs  here  at  home. 
Or.  increasingly,  machines  lake  the  place  of 
working  men  and  women  on  the  assembly 
line  and  in  laboratories  and  offices,  with 
little  regard  for  job  retraining  or  the  future 
of  displaced  workers. 

We  have  entered  a  new  world  economy 
where  not  only  neighborhoods  but  whole 
domestic  populations  are  held  hostage, 
made  to  compete  against  one  another  under 
the  discipline  of  maximizing  profits,  and 
where  losers  are  left  to  joblessness  or  work 
that  has  lower  wages  and  fewer  benefits. 
True,  the  poverty  of  the  world's  masses  re- 
quires worldwide  economic  development. 
But  this  development  cannot  rest  upon  in- 
creasing the  social  inequalities  inside  both 
first  and  third  world  societies.  Today, 
whether  in  Brazil  or  in  our  own  country,  the 
poor  gel  poorer  and  the  rich  gel  richer. 

The  result?  Profits  recover.  Wall  Street 
prospers.  But  working  people  and  their 
neighborhoods  continue  in  deep  distress.  Ac- 


cepted social  indicators  do  not  register  this 
discrepancy.  Rising  Dow"  Jones  averages 
seem  on  the  evening  news  record  the  flour- 
ishing of  .some  but  not  the  floundering  of 
many. 

There  must  be  no  mistake.  Unemployment 
injures.  In  fact  it  kills.  Research  shows  that 
for  every  1  percent  increase  in  sustained  un- 
employment there  will  be  an  additional 
37.000  deaths  in  our  society.  A  1  percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment  means  a  5  percent 
increase  in  suicides,  a  7.5  percent  increase  in 
homicides  among  males  between  17  and  24.' 
The  nearly  50  percent  unemployment  rate 
amongst  minority  youth  locks  a  whole  gen- 
eration out  of  the  American  Dream,  con- 
demning them,  while  still  young,  to  live  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  some  twilight  zone  of 
worklessness  and  hopelessness. 

Unemployment  increases  death  by  heart 
attack.  It  increases  alcoholism,  wife  and 
child  abuse,  and  divorce  rates.'  Unemploy- 
ment attacks  our  neighborhoods,  causing 
deterioration  in  .social  and  physical  environ- 
ments, undermining  the  community's  tax 
base,  and  so  depriving  it  of  the  means  to 
fight  back.  Added  to  this  unemployment  is 
an  emerging  pattern  in  our  society  that  the 
new"  jobs  which  are  created  are  lower  on  the 
wage  and  benefit  .scale.  The  service  economy 
may  be  fine  if  you  are  a  doctor  or  corporate 
lawyer,  but  most  of  the  new  work  being  gen- 
erated in  our  society  is  in  the  fast  food  in- 
dustry or  in  clerical  and  retail  work.  The  av- 
erage weekly  wage  for  factory  work  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  in  December 
1979  was  $295.  while  the  average  wage  for 
service  was  $170.'  This  wage  differential 
holds  true  all  across  the  country. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada  have 
spoken  about  this  new"  crisis  of  work.  "In 
effect,  capital  has  become  transnational  and 
technology  has  become  increasingly  capital- 
intensive.  The  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
permanent  or  structural  unemployment  and 
increasing  marginalization  for  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  in  Canada  and  other 
countries."  The  Bishops  speak  of  this  as  "a 
deepening  moral  crisis."  becau.se  "through 
these  structural  changes,  capital'  is  reas- 
serted as  the  dominant  organizing  principle 
of  economic  life."  ' 

The  Bishops  then  conclude:  "This  orienta- 
tion directly  contradicts  the  ethical  princi- 
ple that  labour,  not  capital,  must  be  given 
priority  in  the  development  of  an  economy 
ba.sed  on  justice."  Many  would  disagree  with 
the  bishops.  Many  would  defend  the  emerg- 
ing patterns  of  capital  formation  and  eco- 
nomic development  as  the  only  effective 
way  of  freeing  capital,  through  increased  in- 
centives, to  invest  in  new"  technology  and  ad- 
ditional physical  capacity.  This  increased  in- 
vestment will  lead  to  increased  productivity 
and  eventually  to  more  jobs. 

But  we  must  ask:  progress  that  is  built 
upon  high  rates  of  unemployment,  that 
downgrades  the  wages  and  work  skills  of 
millions  of  American  workers,  is  progress 
for  whom?  Economic  recovery  for  whom? 

A  NEW  COVENANT 

In  Biblical  times  the  tribes  of  Ancient 
Israel  would  gather  periodically  to  renew 
their  covenant  with  God  and  one  another. 


'  Bluesione  and  Harri.son.  "The  Deinduslrializa 
tion  of  America:'  Basic  Books.  N.Y  1982  (citing  the 
fp.search  of  Dr.  M.  Har\"ey  Brenner.  Epidemiologist. 
Johns  Hopkins  University). 

-  Ibid. 

'  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  January  1980. 

'  "Ethical  Reflections  on  the  Economic  Crisis:"" 
The  Episcopal  Commission  for  Social  Affairs.  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  January  1983. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  own  forebears  covenanted  together  in 
establishing  this  country.  Now.  we  today 
must  .seek  a  new  covenant  that  will  restore 
our  sense  of  common  purpose,  of  shared 
destiny,  and  return  to  its  place  of  preemi- 
nence that  common  good  without  which  no 
private  benefit  can  long  endure. 

In  1630  John  Winthrop.  first  governor  of 
the  colony  at  Massachusetts  Bay.  said  as  he 
sailed  to  America:  "we  must  be  knit  togeth- 
er in  this  work  as  one  man.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superfluities 
for  the  supply  of  others'  necessities.  "  But 
then  he  warned,  echoing  the  words  of  Deu- 
teronomy: There  is  now  set  before  us  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil,  in  that  we  are 
commanded  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God.  walk  in  His  ways  and  to  keep  His  laws 
and  the  articles  of  our  covenant  with  him. 
•  •  •  But  if  our  hearts  shall  turn  away  so 
that  we  will  not  obey,  but  shall  be  seduced 
and  worship  other  gods,  our  pleasures  and 
profits,  and  serve  them,  it  is  propounded 
unto  us  this  day.  we  shall  surely  perish  out 
of  the  good  land  whither  we  pass  over  this 
vast  sea  to  possess  it." 

Today  we  stand  at  a  crucial  turning  point. 
We  stand  in  need  of  national  renewal.  We 
have  become  a  nation  divided  against  itself. 
We  have  lost  the  moral  basis  for  our 
common  life.  We  "worship  other  gods." 

Trying  to  fix  personal  blame  or  innocence 
is  not  helpful.  The  fault  lies  with  a  struc- 
ture of  decisionmaking  which  ob.scures  the 
relationship  betweeen  economic  decisions 
and  their  human  consequences.  We  keep 
two  sets  of  books  in  our  society— one  called 
capital  and  the  other  called  community. 
What  counts  as  costs  lo  community  does  not 
register  on  the  books  of  capital;  while  prof- 
its to  capital  may  in  fact  be  at  the  expense 
of  workers  and  their  neighborhoods. 

This  was  not  supposed  to  happen.  Classi- 
cal free  market  theory  taught  us  that  if  cap- 
ital is  simply  left  free  to  do  whatever  it 
wants  then,  automatically,  the  rest  of  us 
will  also  benefit.  The  relationship  betw-een 
capital  and  community,  it  was  argued,  need 
not  be  a  covenanted  relationship— because 
the  operation  of  the  free  market  will  auto- 
matically transform  the  pursuit  of  individ- 
ual self-interest  into  the  public  benefit  of  an 
efficient  and  growing  economy. 

As  the  theory  explains:  if  .society  lets  con- 
sumers pursue  unhindered  their  own  self-in- 
terest, and  as.sociates  these  with  competing 
producers  by  way  of  the  fr^e  market,  the 
result  will  be  not  the  expansion  of  greed, 
but  products  of  high  quality  at  the  lowest 
po.ssible  price.  Efficiency  and  productivity 
will  become  the  twin  deities  of  enterprise 
and  lead  us  into  the  promised  land  of  a  rap- 
idly expanding  economy. 

True,  some  will  get  more  and  others  le.ss. 
but  all  will  have  more  than  they  had  in  the 
beginning.  Economic  growth  promises  to 
make  unnecessary,  therefore,  the  inherently 
conflictual  task  of  deciding  what  is  just  and 
fair.  Morality  becomes  a  matter  of  one's  per- 
sonal and  family  life:  while  economic  is 
turned  over  to  technical  expertise. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  free  market 
thought,  a  curtain  of  silence  is  thus  drawn 
between  capital,  which  calculates  profits, 
and  community,  where  human  benefits  and 
injuries  are  tallied.  Simply  let  capital  do 
what  it  is  best  at— pursuing  efficiency  and 
productivity— and  the  rest,  in  theory,  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

We  believe  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
social  philosophy— whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past— has  now"  ended.  The  new- 
economic  conditions  of  internationalized 
capital  and  labor  markets,  together  with  the 
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failure  of  political  institutions,  both  nation- 
al and  international,  to  keep  these  economic 
forces  under  effective  public  discipline— re- 
quires moral  analysis  and  corrective  action 
based  upon  religious  and  moral  principles. 

We  are  faced  with  the  same  task  our  fore- 
bears faced:  how  to  discern  and  defend  our 
"commonwealth."  Contradicting  the  Bibli- 
cal commandant,  "thou  shalt  not  envy  ("lo 
tachmod  bayt  rayecha").  we  have  estab- 
lished a  consumer  society  built  upon  greed. 
Personal  worth  is  measured  by  our  ability  to 
consume  or  possess.  The  message  transmit- 
ted by  our  mass  media  hundreds  of  times 
daily  is:  the  more  you  buy.  the  happier 
you'll  be.  But  the  goal  is  illusory,  the  equa- 
tion false.  Experience  bears  out  that  time 
and  again,  whenever  higher  levels  of  con- 
sumer achievement  are  reached,  self-doubt 
and  anxiety  remain  the  same  or  even  in- 
crease. 

And  what  about  the  poor  in  a  consump- 
tion-oriented .society  like  ours?  The  Bible 
clearly  shows  God's  special  concern  for  the 
poor,  the  widow,  and  children.  \e\.  today, 
while  the  wealthy  enjoy  tax  cuts,  the  poor 
suffer  cutbacks  in  social  services.  Many  of 
these  are  women  who  head  households  and 
struggle  to  maintain  independence  but 
remain  in  destitution.  Of  female-headed 
families  with  income  from  private  pensions, 
annuities  or  alimony.  19  percent  are  in  pov- 
erty. Of  female-headed  families  which  re- 
ceive a  wage  or  salary,  fully  20  percent  have 
income  below"  the  poverty  level.'  God's 
warning  to  societies  which  feed  greed  even 
as  they  exploit  women  and  ignore  the  cry  of 
children  is  clear:  That  .society  stands  con- 
demned. 

As  a  nation  we  stand  in  need  of  a  new"  cov- 
enant, a  renewed  moral  foundation.  Capital 
and  community  must  find  a  just  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  basis  for  their  association. 
In  .seeking  to  define  the  terms  of  this  new 
covenant,  we  may  begin  by  stating  clearly 
what  is  not  fair  or  what  is  not  just.  It  is  not 
just,  although  it  is  true,  that  60  percent  of 
the  tax  benefits  from  recent  tax  cuts  have 
gone  lo  the  5  percent  of  American  house- 
holds making  more  than  $50,000  a  year.-'  It 
is  not  just  that  while  the  rich  increase  their 
wealth,  the  poor  are  faced  with  sharply  re- 
duced social  programs  for  such  basic  neces- 
sities as  food,  housing,  adequate  medical 
care  and  warmth  in  winter. 

It  is  not  fair  that  young  men  and  women 
must  mortgage  their  futures  to  pay  for  a 
college  education,  when  education  is  no 
longer  a  social  luxury  but  a  necessity  for 
entry  into  a  post-industrial  job  market.  It  is 
not  fair  that  corporations  can  abandon  a 
community  with  impunity  to  seek  higher 
profits  in  low-wage  third  world  countries.  It 
is  not  fair  that,  unlike  other  Western  indus- 
trialized nations,  we  have  no  systematic  pro- 
gram for  worker  retraining  but  instead  leave 
our  displaced  workers  without  help  to  find  a 
secure  job  future. 

We  call  for  a  new  covenant— a  conscious 
moral  relationship  between  capital  and  com- 
munity, between  those  who  make  signifi- 
cant economic  decisions  and  those  who  must 
live  with  the  con.sequences  of  those  deci- 
sions. True,  capital  invests  in  community- 
producing  jobs  and  income.  But  equally 
true,  community  invests  in  capital,  support- 
ing over  time  that  crucial  loyalty  lo  the 
work  ethic  and  belief  in  the  future  without 


'  Congressional    Budget    Offices:    Congressional 
Testimony.  Spring  1982  (Congressional  Record). 
'Ibid. 
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which  the  whole  structure  of  incentive  and 
social  discipline  breaks  down. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  promise.  We  see 
the  spirit  of  commonwealth  emerging  in  a 
new  managerial  training  and  reward  system 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of  long- 
term  commitment  rather  than  an  exagger- 
ated preoccuptalion  with  short-term  prof- 
its—commitment to  the  dcvelopmeni  of  ex 
cellence  of  product,  investment  in  research 
and  long-term  development  programs,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  an  established 
workforce  which  displays  itself  in  constant 
job  retraining  and  the  intention  of  lifetime 
job  security. 

There  are  specific  examples  of  a  new  cov- 
enant of  justice  emerging  here  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley.  We  cite  five  of  these. 

1.  We  see  signs  of  promise  in  corporations 
taking  an  active  hand  in  improving  the  edu- 
cational environment  of  our  city  school 
system.  The  strong  relationship  which  Colo- 
nial Penn  Insurance  established  with  Vaux 
Junior  High  School  stands  as  model  for  ex- 
panded corporate  involvement  in  communi- 
ty welfare. 

2.  We  see  signs  of  renewed  convenant  in 
the  emerging  community-based  credit 
unions,  which  link  enterprise  and  neighbor- 
hood in  a  .shared  destiny.  We  believe  that 
religious  and  secular  organizations  have  an 
obligation  to  place  a  portion  of  their  own 
endowment  and  pension  funds  in  these  cre- 
ative ventures,  which  point  backward  to  the 
Biblical  idea  of  covenant  and  forward  to- 
wards a  restored  commonwealth. 

3.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  major 
corporation  in  our  area— the  Sun  Compa- 
ny—when deciding  to  close  its  Sun  Ship 
Yard,  pledged  S3  million  to  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter for  anticipated  losses  in  wage  taxes.  This 
accountability  to  community  needs  to  be  du- 
plicated and  deepened  all  across  our  coun- 
try. Indeed,  it  is  an  accountability  which 
should  be  embedded  in  law. 

4.  We  look  with  hope  to  the  emergence  of 
community/ worker  owned  enterprise,  which 
roots  work  in  local  neighborhoods.  PACE 
'Philadelphia  A.ssociation  for  Cooperative 
Enterprise)  is  an  organization  which  assists 
these  efforts  at  a  new  style  of  ownership. 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  leadership  of 
Local  1357  of  the  United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Workers,  the  shutdown  of  A&P  stores 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  and  the  loss  of  over 
2000  jobs  was  averted  in  1981.  In  its  stead,  a 
new  subsidiary  of  A&P  was  created,  re-em- 
ploying the  over  2000  former  A&P  workers, 
and  two  worker-owned  supermarkets  'O&O) 
were  created. 

5.  We  applaud  the  sense  of  shared  destin 
shown  in  recent  efforts  to  make  mortgage 
money  available  to  city  residents  at  below- 
market  rates  by  a  creative  investment  policy 
of  Philadelphia  Pension  Fund  planners.  The 
high  rate  of  return  to  the  Fund  shows  that 
community  support  is  not  just  morally  but 
also  financially  rewarding. 

Finally,  beyond  these  local  signs  of  hope, 
we  see  the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  federal 
legislation,  legislation  which  brings  capital 
and  community  into  the  same  set  of  books. 
We  need  to  structure  by  federal  law  the 
process  of  economic  decision-making  so  as  to 
assure  that  the  wealth  which  results  from 
our  common  efforts  will  benefit  the  many 
and  not  just  the  few.  will  sustain  and  re- 
store neighborhoods  and  provide  jobs,  for 
all  who  want  to  work,  that  are  secure  and 
pay  a  decent  wage.  This  and  this  alone  is 
the  definition  of  a  healthy  economy. 

In  the  end  our  wealth  is  our  common- 
wealth. The  truth  which  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  spoke  still  stands:  "we  are  caught 
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in  an  inescapable  network  of  mutuality,  tied 
in  a  single  garment  of  destiny.  What  affects 
one  directly,  affects  all  indirectly."  the  pur- 
suit of  private  profit  may  succeed  for  a 
while  but.  if  undisciplined  to  the  common 
good,  ultimately  will  destroy  its  own  founda- 
tion. Community  alone  is  the  rock  upon 
which  capital  can  establish  a  secure  future. 
All  else,  as  the  Bible  indicates,  is  sand,  and 
will  be  washed  away  in  the  flood  of  time. 

The  choice  is  ours.  Lincoln's  vision  of  "a 
nation  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  has  yet  to  be  realized.  Our  Consti- 
tution begins,  "We  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union  .  .  ."  and  today  we  are  again  called  to 
that  task.  We  would  "preach  good  news  to 
the  poor",  ".set  at  liberty  those  who  are  op- 
pressed", and  "let  justice  roll  down  like 
mighty  waters."  This  task  is  the  meaning  of 
human  life  and  the  way  in  which  human 
life  finds  meaning.  It  is  Gods  call  to  cov- 
enant.* 


HEALTH  CARE  TECHNOLOGY 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

m  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr,  W.axman), 
in  the  recent  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which  provides  specific  autiiority 
for  the  National  Center  of  Health 
Services  Research  to  undertake  re- 
search on  health-care  lechnolog.v  and 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  whether  specific  med- 
ical technologies  should  be  reimbursa- 
ble under  federall.v  financed  programs. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices the  discretion  to  participate  in  a 
private,  nonprofit  entity  whichi  could 
provide  additional  and  broader  tech- 
nology assessment  tasks  to  include 
clearinghouse  functions,  the  stimula- 
tion, coordination,  and  commission  of 
assessments  and  the  identification  of 
specific  medical  technologies  for  as- 
sessment. 

Rising  health-care  costs  are  a  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  The  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  the  development  of  medical 
technology  have  helped  us  maintain 
our  preeminent  position  as  world  lead- 
ers in  medical  care.  But  with  that  pre- 
eminence comes  a  harsh  reality— at 
least  25  percent  of  the  measured  costs 
in  health  care  are  due  to  the  tise  of 
new  technology  that  may  not  have 
been  carefully  assessed  with  respect  to 
costs  and  benefits. 

I  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  emphasizing  the  need  to 
maintain  quality  and  access  to  the 
fruits  of  our  technology  re.search. 
Health-care  providers  and  third-party 
payors  need  to  have  the  best  informa- 
tion available  in  order  to  .spend  health- 
care dollars  wisely  and  efficiently. 
What  is  now  lacking  is  a  coordinated, 
broadly  based,  scientific  approach  to 
medical-technology  assessment. 
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Our  legislation  provides  a  framework 
for  not  only  assessing  new  technology, 
but  for  reviewing  the  appropriate  use 
of  technology  that  may  be  obsolete. 
Decisions  to  pay  for  costly  technology 
must  be  based  not  only  on  costs  but 
also  on  effectiveness,  safety,  and  the 
level  of  benefits. 

The  best  Joint  efforts  of  industry, 
health  professionals,  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  needed  to  address 
technology-a.sse.ssment  i-ssues.  This  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  joint  private- 
public  consortium  to  address  broader 
technology  assessment  issues  and  for 
needed  activities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  making 
coverage  decisions  under  medicare  and 
other  federally  financed  programs. 
These  functions  are  desperately 
needed  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our 
medical  care  and  to  judiciously 
manage  health-care  costs. • 
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BAYONNE  CHAPTER  OF  NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  JEWS  SALUTES 
THREE  COMMUNITY  LEADERS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

Oi    NKVV  JKliSKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
outstanding  individuals  from  the  city 
of  Bayonne  are  being  honored  by  that 
community's  chapter  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  as 
recipients  of  the  1984  annual  medal- 
lion awards. 

Ceremonies  will  take  place  during 
the  organization's  annual  dinner 
dance  to  be  held  on  Tuesday.  May  1. 
1984.  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Hi-Hat  in  Ba- 
yonne. NJ. 

The  medallions  are  awarded  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jewish.  Protestant, 
and  Catholic  religious  faiths  "who 
have  best  promoted  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  in  the  community." 
Tho.se  to  be  honored  are  Solomon  Z. 
Mangel,  Patrick  C.  Schifano,  and 
Thomas  K.  Wojslawowicz. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  the 
three  recipients  and  also  to  the  organi- 
zation for  acknowledging  the  out- 
standing work  of  these  men  who  leach 
and  live  and  work  at  brotherhood 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  individual 
best  known  to  me.  Thomas  K.  Wojs- 
lawowicz,  was  born  and  raised  in  Ba- 
yonne. He  is  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Carmel  Elementary  School.  Saint  An- 
thony of  Padua  Prep  School,  and 
Seton  Hall  University,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  B.S.  degree  in  education.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  did  graduate  work  in 
aquatics  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  honoree  is  employed  by  the  Ba- 
yonne Board  of  Education,  teaching  at 
Bayonne  High  School  and  Lincoln 
Community  School.  In  addition  to  his 


teaching  duties  he  directs  both  the 
community  and  school  programs, 
having  served  in  these  capacities  for 
11  and  20  years  respectively. 

Wojslawowicz  is  vice  president  of  the 
National  Inter-Scholastic  Swimming 
Coaches  A.ssociation.  for  which  he 
wrote  and  developed  their  widely  used 
swimming  manual. 

A  member  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  he  serves  as  president  of  the 
Bayonne  Chapter,  vice  president  of 
the  State  chapter  and  is  a  director  of 
the  national  chapter.  He  is  president 
of  the  Polish  American  Citizens  Club, 
a  board  member  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Home,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  General  Pulaski  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  High 
School  Girls  Swimming  Committee. 
Among  his  other  affiliations  are  mem- 
berships in  the  Richard  Rutkowski  As- 
sociation, the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Mount  Camel  Lyceum. 

Wojslawowicz  has  organized  and 
coached  the  Bayonne  YMCA  Mermaid 
and  Starfish  swim  programs  for  the 
past  20  years.  He  planned  and  de- 
signed the  widely  used  Lincoln  School 
pool,  where  he  established  a  senior 
citizens  swim  program.  In  addition,  he 
organized  a  rally  in  support  of  Solidar- 
ity against  Martial  Law  in  Poland,  ran 
fund-raising  youth  dances  for  the 
Cancer  Fund,  collected  food,  medicine, 
and  clothing  for  the  people  of  Poland, 
and  is  currently  working  on  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Com- 
mittee. He  currently  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Bayonne  Housing  Author- 
ity. 

Previous  honors  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  him  include  the  Service  to 
Youth  Meal  by  the  YMCA,  where  he 
also  received  the  International  Service 
Award  for  conducting  swim  clinics  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  He  was  inducted 
in  the  Bayonne  Sport  Hall  of  Fame  for 
his  contributions  to  swimming  and  was 
named  "Swim  Coach  of  the  Year"  by 
the  New  Jersey  Swim  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. In  1970  the  Bayonne  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  him  their 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
Award.  The  same  year  he  was  the  Ba- 
yonne marshall  of  the  New  York  Pu- 
laski Day  parade. 

Thomas'  involvement  indeed  echoes 
the  words  of  David  Grayson  who 
wrote: 

To  be  needed  in  other  human  lives— is 
there  anything  greater  or  more  beautiful  in 
this  world. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  Solomon  Z.  Mangel  and  Patrick  C. 
Schifano,  the  other  two  recipients  of 
this  coveted  award. 

Mangel,  born  in  New  York,  after  his 
graduation  from  the  City  University  of 
New  York  and  Baruch  College  of  Busi- 
ness, married  Lillian  Epstein  and 
moved  to  Bayonne,  where  they  have 
raised  their  two  daughters,  Florence 
Ellen  and  Phyllis. 
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Since  arriving  in  Bayonne.  Mangel 
has  been  actively  involved  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Currently  serving  as  the  president  of 
the  Bayonne  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Tax  Research  Council.  Mangel  is 
also  secretary  of  the  Bayonne  Plumb- 
ing Supply  Co.  and  treasurer  of  the 
Jersey  Jobbers  Group,  an  association 
of  plumbing  supply  wholesalers  in 
New  Jersey. 

A  member  of  Temple  Emanu-el.  he 
also  serves  as  a  director  on  its  board  of 
trustees. 

In  addition.  Mangel  is  a  trustee  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish 
Hospital  and  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Jensey  City  and  cochairman  of  the  cor- 
porate gifts  division,  endowment  sus- 
taining fund  for  the  Bayonne  Jewish 
Community  Center. 

Mangel  has  also  held  a  number  of 
other  positions  over  the  years,  includ- 
ing president  of  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Council  of  Bayonne.  president  of 
the  Bayonne  District.  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Emanu-cl, 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
of  Bayonne,  cochairman  of  Bonds  for 
Israel  in  the  city  and  trustee  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bayonne 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

Receiving  the  NCCJ's  medallion 
award  has  become  a  tradition  in  the 
Mangel  family. 

Four  other  family  members  have 
also  been  selected  as  honorees,  includ- 
ing Sidney  Epstein,  Mangel's  father- 
in-law,  Marvin  Epstein,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  cousins  Nathan  and  Lillian 
Susskind. 

Mangel  has  indeed  given  much  of 
this  talents  back  to  the  community. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  the  national  honorary  advertis- 
ing fraternity,  and  to  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma,  the  national  honorary  scholas- 
tic fraternity  in  the  business  field. 

High  points  in  this  college  career 
were  his  graduation  cum  laude  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  being  awarded  the 
Wollman  Prize  for  his  thesis,  "The  Na- 
tional Theater  Movement." 

Also  to  be  honored  is  Patrick  C. 
Schifano,  born  in  Jersey  City,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Jersey  City  State  College 
where  he  earned  B.A.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees in  English. 

After  teaching  at  the  Bergen  School 
and  Teaneck  Junior  High  School,  he 
received  a  professional  diploma  in  lin- 
guistics from  Columbia  University. 
Further  on  in  his  career  he  worked 
with  the  Society  of  Maladjusted  Stu- 
dents in  the  New  York  City  school 
system.  He  later  conducted  classes  in 
the  English  language  to  the  foreign- 
born  personnel  of  Roosevelt  High 
School.  Schifano  also  taught  at  St, 
Peter's  College,  Kean  College,  and 
Princeton  University,  where  he  W'as 
live-in  instructor  for  visiting  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  Scientists  par- 
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ticipating  in  a  2-year  exchange  pro- 
gram with  U.S.  scientists. 

In  1971,  he  joined  the  Bayonne 
school  system  where  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  director  of  elemen- 
tary language  arts,  overseeing  pro- 
grams in  speech  and  English  as  a 
second  language  in  addition  to  district 
programs. 

The  honoree  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  Public  School  Adminis- 
trators Association,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Bilingual  Educators,  and  the 
Hudson  County  Reading  Association. 

He  is  a  past  member  of  the  Bayonne 
Bergen  Temple  Lodge  No.  99  F&AM, 
past  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages,  past  president  of 
the  Past  Masters  Association  of 
Hudson  County  and  secretary  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bayonne  Ma- 
sonic Temple  A.ssociaiion. 

Schifano  is  also  a  member  of  the 
New  Frontier  Democrats  of  Bayonne, 
Concerned  Citizens  of  Bayonne,  and 
the  Valley  of  Northern  New  Jersey- 
A.A.S.R.  He  served  as  a  judge  for  the 
Jersey  Journal  spelling  contest. 
Rotary  Club  scholarship.  e.ssay  con- 
tests, and  the  Vocational  and  Industri- 
al Clubs  of  America. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Petrovich. 

The  work  of  these  three  men  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  reminds  me  of  the  tremen- 
dous challenge  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  who  said: 

If  civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must  culti- 
vate the  .science  of  human  relationships— 
the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live 
together,  in  the  same  world  at  peace. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  words  of  a 
Hudson  County  older  American  who 
told  me: 

Let's  remember  that  it  takes  both  the 
white  and  black  keys  of  the  piano  to  play 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."' 

I  believe  the  words  of  Peter  E.  Ter- 
zick,  whose  message  "What  is  Brother- 
hood" to  be  most  meaningful: 

What  is  brotherhood?  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
Lincoln  and  the  warmth  of  Gandhi.  It  is  the 
humility  of  Jesus,  the  humbleness  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  humanitarianism  of  Con- 
fucius. It  is  Catholic  and  Protestant  and 
Jew  living  together  in  peacefulness  and  har- 
mony. It  is  Italian  and  Dane  and  Bulgarian 
and  Pole  working  side  by  side  on  the  job  and 
sitting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  union 
hall  searching  for  ways  to  advance  the 
common  good.  It  is  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the 
Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran.  It  is  the 
essence  of  all  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  distilled 
into  a  single  word.  But  equally  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  neighbors  and  friends  who 
sorrow  at  your  misfortunes  and  rejoice  at 
your  triumphs.  You  cannot  see  brother- 
hood; neither  can  you  hear  it  nor  taste  it. 
But  you  can  feel  it  a  hundred  times  a  day.  It 
is  the  pat  on  the  back  when  things  look 
gloomy.  It  is  the  smile  of  encouragement 
when  the  way  seems  hard.  It  is  the  helping 
hand  when  the  burden  becomes  unbearable. 
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Each  day  all  of  us  must  work  for 
brotherhood  because  the  responsibil- 
ity of  tolerance  lies  with  those  who 
have  the  wider  vision  so  necessary  to 
fight  the  evils  of  bigotry  so  graphical- 
ly portrayed  by  Daniel  O'Connell  who 
wrote: 

Bigotry  has  no  head  and  can  not  ihink,  no 
heart  and  can  not  feel.  When  she  moves  it  is 
in  wrath;  when  she  pauses  it  is  amid  ruin. 
Her  prayers  are  curses,  her  God  is  a  demon, 
her  communion  is  death;  her  vengeance  is 
eternity,  her  decalogue  written  in  the  blood 
of  her  victims,  and  if  she  stops  for  a 
moment  in  her  infernal  flight  it  is  upon  a 
kindred  rock  to  whet  her  vulture  fang  for  a 
more  sanguinary  desolation. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wish  to  join  me  in  this  salute  to 
Thomas  K.  Wojslawowicz,  Solomon  Z. 
Mangel,  and  Patrick  C.  Schifano.  They 
will  be  presented  their  medallions  by 
William  Kowalski.  Richard  J.  Malan- 
owski.  and  Charles  Mangel,  who  will 
make  the  presentation  to  his  brother 
Solomon. • 


REMARKS  BY  JACKIE  PRESSER 
AT  THE  AMERICA  WORKS 
WHEN  AMERICA  WORKS  CON- 
FERENCE 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Jackie  Presser  before 
the  America  Works  When  America 
Works  Conference  on  February  8, 
1984.  Mr.  Presser  is  General  President 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  representing  1.8  million 
members.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
was  responsible  for  great  innovation 
and  growth  in  the  Ohio  Teamsters.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  submit 
his  remarks  today. 

Remarks  by  Jackie  Presser 

It  is  certainly  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  such  a  dis- 
tinguished audience.  The  theme  of  your 
conference  couldn't  be  more  welcome  or 
timely.  Far  too  often,  those  of  us  in  labor, 
management  and  government  get  caught  up 
in  the  grind  of  day-to-day  details  and  risk 
missing  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly  since  becom- 
ing General  President  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  it  is  time  to 
break  with  the  past,  time  to  develop  a  new- 
American  partnership  that  can  lead  this 
nation  into  a  progressive  new  direction  that 
benefits  the  individual  working  man  and 
woman  and  the  economic  system  as  a  whole. 

The  many  weighty  questions  that  con- 
front the  labor  relations  community  in 
America— bankruptcies,  layoffs,  trade  defi- 
cits, productivity  and  technological  innova- 
tion—boil down  to  the  single  issue  of  job  se- 
curity. By  job  security.  I'm  talking  about 
more  than  just  the  retention  and  creation  of 
jot>s  today.  I'm  talking  about  the  adaptation 
of  business,  labor  and  government  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  future. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  future  is  star- 
ing us  directly  in  the  face  and  the  prospect 
is  not  a  happy  one. 

We  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  when  only 
&.0'''c  of  the  labor  force  is  out  of  work.  We 
might  not  be  .so  complacent  if  we  look  a  bit 
further.  'Youth  unemployment,  a  social  and 
cultural  timebomb.  stands  at  20'",.  Among 
minorities,  it  is  29%.  And  unemployment 
among  black  teenagers  is  a  shameful  50*^. 

The  fact  is,  America  is  not  working. 

We  can  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge  that  lies  before  us  by  a  quick 
glance  at  the  past.  My  union  is  a  little  over 
80  years  old. 

Eighty  years  ago.  nearly  half  of  America's 
workers  were  farmers.  Today.  4'"c  are  in 
farming.  Eighty  years  ago.  the  steel  indus- 
try was  an  infant,  and  the  automobile  indus- 
try not  yet  born.  Computer  technology  lay  a 
full  two  generations  in  the  future. 

The  transformation  of  our  workforce,  the 
movement  of  our  people  and  the  improve- 
ment in  their  skills  and  standards  of  living 
since  then  have  been  staggering.  Just  imag- 
ine the  changes  in  American  society  an  80 
year  old  man  or  woman  has  witnessed  in  his 
or  her  life. 

And  yet,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  comprehend, 
the  changes  of  the  final  years  of  this  centu- 
ry will  likely  surpa.ss  those  of  the  last  80. 
And  if  that  projection  doesn't  put  the  fear 
of  God  into  you,  you're  either  asleep  or 
dead. 

It  means  that  all  the  displacements,  all 
the  technological  innovations  of  80  years 
will  be  compressed  into  16. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  in  just  the 
first  three  years  of  this  decade: 

There  are  one-third  fewer  auto  workers 
today  than  there  were  in  1980: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  workforce  is  female; 

Home  computer  sales  have  topped  $1  bil- 
lion in  sales: 

A  generation  of  school  children  has  grown 
dependent  on  calculators  and  video  games; 
and 

In  business  circles,  teleconferencing  and 
fully  automated  offices  are  no  longer  novel- 
ties. 

These  changes  will  only  occur  more  rapid- 
ly and  on  a  larger  .scale  in  the  years  ahead. 
As  they  do.  they  will  totally  reshape  the 
American  economy. 

The  question  is  .  .  .  can  the  three  major 
economic  institutions— labor,  management 
and  government- keep  pace  with  this 
change  in  order  to  improve  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  people  of  this  nation? 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question, 
but  I  do  know  this— if  we  don't.  America  will 
not  have  much  of  a  future,  and  we  will  have 
squandered  the  glorious  inheritance  our 
forefathers  left  to  us. 

I  know  one  other  thing  as  well— we  won't 
be  able  to  do  it  unle.ss  we  end  the  time-hon- 
ored adversarial  approach  to  our  problems 
and  join  together  to  formulate  joint  strate- 
gies and  policies  to  address  the  employment 
crisis. 

I  have  been  in  the  labor  movement  all  my 
life,  and  I  have  witnessed  first-hand  the  evo- 
lution of  labor-management  relations  in  this 
country.  I  well  remember  the  early  days  of 
deep  distrust  and  mutual  threats.  I  rose 
through  the  labor  ranks  during  the  so-called 
"golden  years"  when  America's  postwar  eco- 
nomic boom  calmed  fears  and  reduced 
strife.  And  finally.  I  have  watched  in  recent 
years,  as  first,  inflation,  and  then  recession, 
rekindled  the  distrust  and  anger  of  those 
early  years  and  threatened  to  rip  the  fabric 
of  stable  labor-management  relations. 
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We  can  all  take  heart  in  the  recent  eco- 
nomic upswing,  but  we  should  not  be  blind- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  real  employment 
crisis  has  little  to  do  with  the  recent  reces- 
sion. The  problem  is  structural. 

Of  cour.se,  economic  growth,  if  we  can  sus- 
tain it.  will  expand  employment  opportuni- 
ties. But  that  will  not  be  enough.  We  need 
an  employment  policy  that  will  make  sure 
that  our  workers  can  fill  the  job  openings 
that  that  growth  will  create. 

The  sad  fact  of  life  is  that  we  have  mil- 
lions of  laidoff  workers  whose  jobs  are 
likely  never  to  return. 

How  do  you  tell  the  steelworker.  the  auto 
worker,  the  truck  driver  that  the  mill,  the 
factory,  the  truck  terminal  is  closed  forever? 
And  how  does  he  tell  his  son  who's  always 
wanted  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps? 

As  a  union  leader  who  talks  with  other 
union  leaders.  I  see  and  hear  that  everyday. 
The  worker,  in  his  frustration,  blames  his 
union.  We  blame  management.  And  man- 
agement blames  the  government.  And  all 
that  finger-pointing  accomplishes  absolute- 
ly nothing. 

The  solution  is  not  just  avoiding  reces- 
sions. It  is  not  just  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  It  is  not  just  enacting  protec- 
tionist laws. 

We  need  an  employment  policy  that  em- 
phasizes prevention  of  unemployment 
rather  than  one  designed  merely  to  soften 
its  impact.  We  need  a  plan  that  not  only 
offers  remedie.s  for  today,  but  hope  for  to- 
morrow. We  need  a  program  that  antici- 
pates displacement,  not  one  that  reacts  to  it. 
And  we  need  to  put  job  security  on  the  same 
level  of  priority  as  national  .security. 

We  can't  do  it  with  the  tools  of  the  past. 
Unle.ss  we  develop  a  mechanism  that  allows 
us  to  adapt  to  the  circumstances  facing  us 
and  develop  a  vehicle  for  adjusting  these 
concerns  in  a  mutually  satisfactory  manner, 
we  will  be  condemning  ourselves  and  our 
children  to  life  in  a  second-rate  nation. 

In  my  opening  remarks.  I  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  a  new  American  partnership 
between  labor,  management  and  govern- 
ment. It  is  time  to  make  that  possibility  a 
reality. 

I  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
partite policy-making  body  that  would  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  to  develop  long-range 
plans  for  labor  relations  in  America.  I  am 
not  talking  about  just  another  paperwork 
commission.  I'm  talking  about  a  committee, 
comprised  of  labor,  management  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  that  would  have  broad  au- 
thority over  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  need  for  a  new  structure  is  obvious  at 
a  time  when,  just  in  Congress  alone,  eight 
committees  must  deal  with  even  minor 
changes  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
law.  While  they're  deciding  jurisdiction  over 
problems,  the  problems  have  been  getting 
larger. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  such  a  tripartite 
body  could  get  this  country  moving  again. 
The  experiment  of  labor-management  coop- 
eration committees  has  worked  and  contin- 
ues to  this  day.  Why  not  add  the  third  inte- 
gral partner  in  the  labor  relations  system  in 
America  and  start  to  get  things  done  on  a 
large  .scale,  as  we  have  on  a  small  .scale,  in 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  carrying  out  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  employment  crisis 
will  be  very  difficult.  But  winning  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining  in  the  30's  was  no 
picnic  either.  At  the  time  that  legislation 
was  passed,  many  forecasters  predicted 
doom  for  the  American  economy.  Instead, 


the  collective  bargaining  process  brought 
dignity  and  hope  to  the  American  worker 
and  markets  and  opportunities  to  American 
industry. 

It  is  time  for  another  "labor  revolution," 
one  based  on  courage,  cooperation  and  con- 
cern for  the  future.  There's  no  turning  the 
clock  back.  We're  engaged,  and  must  com- 
pete, in  a  global  economy.  The  industrializa- 
tion of  newly  developed  countries  will  con- 
tinue, as  will  technological  progress. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  are  all  in 
this  together.  Unions,  management  and  gov- 
ernment must  all  be  concerned  with  how  to 
make  enterprises  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient, and  how  to  best  make  use  of  our  man- 
power. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  largest  trade 
union  in  the  free  world.  I  welcome  that 
challenge  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  help- 
ing to  shape  a  future  in  which  the  American 
family  has  the  opportunity  to  make  tomor- 
row better  than  today.  Let's  remember  the 
words  of  the  wise  philosopher  who  wrote, 
"the  essential  things  in  life  are  the  things 
we  hold  in  common,  not  the  things  we  hold 
separately." 

Thank  you.* 


THE  IRANIAN  TERRORIST 
THREAT 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  this  excellent  article 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  in  this  Congress 
and  all  Americans  are  united  in  our 
di.sdain  for  international  terrorism. 
State-supported  transnational  terror- 
ism is  a  threat  to  civilized  societies 
around  the  world. 

Recent  U.S.  Government  studies  of 
terrorist  incidents  overseas  and  intelli- 
gence information  reveal  the  hand  of 
Khomeini  behind  many  of  these  oper- 
ations. The  horrible  destruction  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut  and  the 
brutal  terrorist  attack  on  the  marine 
headquarters  in  that  city  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S. 
interests,  both  in  the  Middle  East  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  few  months,  an  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  officer,  posted  in 
France,  was  shot  and  badly  wounded 
and  a  political  officer  at  our  Embassy 
in  Beirut  was  kidnaped.  In  Turkey,  an 
American  military  man  assigned  to 
that  country  was  also  shot  and  wound- 
ed by  terrorists.  The  terrible  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Leamon  R.  Hunt,  a  former 
Foreign  Service  officer,  and  Director 
General  of  the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers  headquartered  in 
Rome,  was  a  great  loss  and  a  real  trag- 
edy. 

Although  Iranian  involvement  in 
some  of  these  terrorist  attacks  has 
been  proven  beyond  any  doubt,  I 
strongly  believe  that  Iranian  complici- 
ty in  all  of  these  terrorist  attacks  will 
definitely  be  revealed  in  the  near 
future.  The  ayatoUah  recently  made  it 
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perfectly  clear  that  he  would  continue 
to  attack  and  undermine  American  in- 
terests around  the  world. 

Given  the  nature  of  this  threat  and 
the  potentially  grave  damage  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  our  diplomatic, 
military,  and  business  interests  over- 
seas by  Iranian  fanatics,  we  must  take 
immediate  action  to  counter  this  grow- 
ing threat.  I  agree  with  our  Secretary 
of  State's  recent  comments  suggesting 
that  our  Government  take  reprisals  in 
the  event  of  future  Iranian  terrorist 
action  against  U.S.  interests.  Enhanc- 
ing American  Embassy  and  military 
facility  security  around  the  world  is  a 
key  aspect  of  our  Nations  efforts  to 
protect  our  diplomats  and  servicemen 
overseas  against  this  mindless  terror- 
ism. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I 
strongly  recommend  this  fine  editorial 
to  my  friends  in  the  Congress,  The 
concerns  expressed  in  this  editorial 
are.  I  believe,  shared  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress.  The  fundamentalist  terror- 
ist madness  of  Iran  must  stop. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2.  1984] 

New  Danger  From  Iran 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  shift  by  Iran  away  from  the  target  of 
closing  the  Persian  Gulf's  vital  oil  traffic  to 
a  more  ominous  objective— ideological  and 
political  subversion  against  U.S.  interests 
everywhere— is  under  overtime  study  by 
Reagan  administration  policy  makers. 

Iran's  aggression  against  Iraq  is  expected 
to  culminate  in  the  next  few  weeks  in  the 
region  just  north  of  Iraq's  Persian  Gulf  city 
of  Basra.  The  Iranian  offensive  is  now  per- 
ceived as  more  chilling  to  American  inter- 
ests than  any  other  single  event  in  the 
Middle  East  .since  World  War  II. 

Swept  under  the  rug  the  past  two  years  by 
policy  makers  during  their  long  distractions 
over  successive  Lebanon  disasters,  the 
brutal  war  of  Iran  against  Iraq  has  now 
come  in  for  some  ugly  .second  thoughts. 

The  initial  findings  of  the  new  study:  The 
AyatoUah  Khomeini's  principal  interest 
may  not  be  denial  of  oil  to  Japan  and  the 
West  by  blockading  the  Gulf.  Instead,  the 
ayatoUah  bargains  on  quick  anti-U.S.  flip- 
flops  by  the  rich  and  vulnerable  Persian 
Gulf  oil  stales.  His  real  objective  is  to  run 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Moslem  Middle 
East  and  extend  the  reach  of  his  fanatical 
brand  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

One  tentative  U.S.  decision  has  been 
made.  If  Iran  is  found  to  be  the  source  of  a 
new  terrorist  attack  anywhere  against  the 
United  Stales,  the  reprisal  will  be  immedi- 
ate and  massive.  That  was  not  the  American 
response  last  October  to  the  Iranian-in- 
spired Beirut  airport  attack  that  killed  more 
than  200  Marines. 

Top-level  policy  makers  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  the  ayatoUah 's  objectives. 
But  the  reappraisal,  substituting  political 
subversion  over  blockading  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  has  its  counterpart  in  Israel. 

With  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
taking  the  lead.  Israel's  conservative  govern- 
ment now  realizes  that  Iran,  not  Iraq,  is  the 
real  enemy  in  the  Gulf  war.  Israel,  partly 
because  of  earlier  American  pressure,  is  no 
longer  .secretly  arming  the  ayatollah's  men 
to  defeat  Iraq.  Bloody  experience  in  dealing 
with  Iranian-style  terror  in  its  occupation  of 
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southern  Lebanon  has  opened  Israel's  eyes 
to  what  might  ensue  if  the  ayatoUah  cracks 
the  Iraqi  defense  line  north  of  Basra  and 
sets  up  an  Islamic  republic  in  southern  Iraq. 

Odds  are  about  50-50  that  this  will  indeed 
happen,  perhaps  within  the  next  three 
weeks.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
reached  a  strong  consensus  about  what 
would  occur  if  Iran  captures  Basra  and 
moves  its  forces  to  the  Kuwait  border.  "Pre- 
emptive accommodation."  in  the  phrase  of 
one  official,  by  a  terrified  Kuwait  govern- 
ment thai  has  already  been  terrorized  by 
pro-Iranian  Shiile  fundamentalists. 

This  political  accommodation  would 
quickly  spread  down  the  gulf  to  encompass 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  impotent  oil  sheikdoms 
and  the  two  Yemens. 

Brutal  harassment  of  Americans,  not  ex- 
cepting murder,  would  follow.  There  are 
some  70.000  Americans  in  the  key.  pro-U.S. 
Arab  slate  of  Saudi  Arabia.  "They  would  be 
reduced  fast  by  coming  home."  one  policy 
insider  told  us.  Effective  U.S.  response 
would  be  impossible  to  this  sort  of  ideologi- 
cal-political aggre.ssion.  unlike  the  planned 
and  credible  military  respon.se  if  the  ayatol- 
lah  tried  to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  oil 
tankers. 

Shifting  Iran's  objective  from  the  military 
to  the  political  poses  a  frightening  dilemma 
for  the  United  Stales.  A  military  move 
against  Western  shipping  interests  would  be 
visible  and  tangible,  easy  to  deal  with  by  su- 
perior force.  An  Iranian  offensive  that  is 
ideological  and  political,  built  on  military 
conquest  in  Iraq,  would  be  intangible  and 
hard  to  pinpoint. 

That  explains  the  tentative  decision  to 
employ  massive  reprisal  force— preferably 
directly  against  Iran  itself— in  case  of  a  new- 
terrorist  attack  on  a  U.S.  Embassy  or  Ameri- 
cans anywhere  that  is  clearly  directed  from 
Tehran. 

Sure  signs  of  anti-American  terror  have 
been  discovered  recently  as  far  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  Manila  and  Bangkok.  Pro- 
Khomeini  extremists  are  e.scalating  their 
threats  against  the  United  States  wherever 
Islamic  regimes  hold  power  or  Moslems 
have  large  minorities.  The  objective  is  not 
in  doubt:  expulsion  of  American  influence 
by  exploiting  indigenous  political  power  in 
Islamic  stales  that  are  unable  to  resist  the 
ayatollah's  demands;  direct  use  of  Iranian- 
trained  terrorists  to  undermine  American 
influence. 

Becau.se  the  threat  is  unprecedented,  the 
Iranian  campaign  against  Iraq's  defense  of 
Basra  is  assuming  the  rare  importance  of  a 
latter-day  Battle  of  Thermopylae.  Com- 
pared to  the  flawed  Reagan  administration 
performance  on  the  localized  Arab-Israeli 
struggle,  the  ayatollah's  new  challenge  is 
one  that  the  United  States  dare  not  lose  if  it 
wishes  to  remain  the  leader  of  the  West.* 


THE  MIRAGE  OF  SPACE 
DEFENSE 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  budget  that  would  re- 
quire major  reductions  in  defense  and 
non-defense  spending  in  the  future.  In 
both  areas,  we  would  be  faced  with  dif- 
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ficull  choices  as  to  where  those  reduc- 
tions should  be  made. 

With  regard  to  defense  spending,  my 
hope  is  that  our  colleagues  will  focus 
much  closer  attention  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  proposals  for  space- 
based  weapons  systems.  This  is  one 
area  of  the  defense  budget  where 
future  costs  are  going  to  escalate  rap- 
idly and  dramatically.  However,  as  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  made  clear,  there  are  serious 
scientific  questions  regarding  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  space-based  defense 
system.  Moreover,  as  an  accompanying 
article  made  clear,  moving  ahead  with 
some  of  these  efforts,  such  as  modifi- 
cation of  the  Patriot  missile  system, 
could  undermine  the  1972  antiballistic 
missile  treaty. 

In  short,  space  is  one  area  where  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  moving  with 
caution.  Unless  we  do  so.  we  may 
simply  succeed  in  moving  the  arms 
race  into  outer  space,  at  extraordinary 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  articles  to 
which  I  referred,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting copies  into  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  2.  1984] 
The  Mib.\ge  of  Space  Defense 

In  his  Star  Wars  "  speech  a  year  ago. 
President  Reagan  challenged  scientists  and 
engineers  to  design  a  space-based  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles  to  'give  us  the  means 
of  rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete." An  e.xpert  panel  has  now  given  a 
forceful  response;  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  a  total  shield  is  technologically  im- 
possible. 

A  defen.se  against  strategic  missiles  has 
been  sought  for  years.  If  there  was  any 
practical  basis  for  Mr.  Reagan's  exhorta- 
tion, it  lay  in  new  technical  ideas— the  X-ray 
laser  developed  under  Edward  Teller's  aus- 
pices at  Livermore  or  the  ground-based  ex- 
cimer  laser  advocated  by  George  Keyworth, 
a  Teller  protege  who  is  Mr.  Reagan's  science 
adviser. 

Mr.  Teller  is  often  given  credit  for  devel- 
oping Americas  hydrogen  bomb,  but  others, 
like  Hans  Bethe  and  Richard  Garwin.  also 
played  important  parts.  Mr.  Bethe  and  Mr. 
Garwin  led  the  opposition  to  the  antiballis- 
tic missile  in  the  late  1960s.  Now.  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
panel,  they  express  vigorous  skepticism 
about  the  X-ray  laser  and  other  aspects  of 
the  proposed  defenses. 

The  X-ray  la.ser  is  a  one-shot  device  pow- 
ered by  a  nuclear  explosion.  Its  beam  would 
shoot  2.500  miles  across  space  and  hit  Soviet 
missiles  before  the  warheads— and  easily  de- 
ployed decoys— separate  from  their  booster 
rocket. 

The  scientists'  panel  points  to  a  fatal  flaw: 
Boosters  can  be  redesigned  to  part  from 
their  payload  low  in  the  atmosphere, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  X- 
ray  beam.  Other  lasers  could,  in  theory, 
penetrate  the  atmosphere  enough  to 
damage  a  booster  by  heating  its  skin.  But 
they  would  be  effective  only  if  the  Russians 
neglected  simple  countermeasures.  like  spin- 
ning the  booster  to  prevent  the  laser  from 
burning  a  hole,  or  hiding  its  tell-tale  flame 
with  heat  shields. 
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Destroying  missiles  in  the  booster  phase  is 
by  far  the  best  strategy  for  the  defense. 
Only  after  reentry  into  the  atmosphere 
sorts  out  the  decoys  is  defense  again  feasi- 
ble. At  that  late  stage,  some  protection 
could  be  given  to  missile  silos,  but  not  to 
cities  vulnerable  to  nuclear  bursts  at  high 
altitude. 

The  science  panel  found  that  all  conceiva- 
ble defense  weapons,  from  particle  beams  to 
the  homing  device  used  in  America's  antisat- 
elliie  missile,  have  grave  if  not  insuperable 
defects  for  a  Star  Wars  system.  So  do  plat- 
forms from  which  such  weapons  might  be 
launched  or  directed.  Platforms  in  space  are 
sitting  targets,  and  the  gigantic  mirrors 
needed  to  direct  laser  beams  would  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  To  cover  Soviet  silos 
round  the  clock  would  require  hundreds  of 
platforms.  Just  to  lift  their  laser  fuel  into 
space  would  cost  $70  billion. 

Computer  speed  is  another  problem.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  software  now  conceivable 
could  work  fast  enough  to  manage  an  anti- 
missile battle.  Since  even  minor  holes  in  any 
defense  would  risk  millions  of  deaths,  no 
system  is  worth  having  unless  it  works 
almost  perfectly.  And  since  it  could  never  be 
fully  tested,  perfection  is  unattainable. 

Secretary  Weinberger  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  a  "reliable  and  effective  defense  " 
will  one  day  be  possible.  Other  Pentagon  of- 
ficials have  told  Congress  that  the  Star 
Wars  program  is  designed  only  to  develop 
technology  and  that  no  deployment  deci- 
sions will  be  taken  before  1990. 

But  a  decision  can  be  taken  right  now.  It's 
worth  spending  something,  but  surely  not 
$25  billion,  on  Star  Wars  research.  Short  of 
some  giant  new  stride  in  technology,  the  old 
answer  remains  as  cogent  as  ever:  Defense  is 
destabilizing.  It  stimulates  the  opposing  .said 
to  develop  offenses  that  will  defeat  it.  and 
offers  a  premium  to  the  side  that  strikes 
first.  As  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see.  the 
most  effective  protection  is  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  nuclear  forces. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  2.  1984] 

Missile  System  Ch.ange  Seen  as  Threat  to 
Treaty 

(By  Wayne  Biddle) 

Washington.  March  .31.— After  two  dec- 
ades of  development  to  be  the  Army's  front- 
line antiaircraft  weapon,  the  Patriot  missile 
system  is  being  transformed  to  be  able  to 
shoot  down  Soviet  missiles,  according  to  De- 
fense Department  officials. 

Some  arms  control  specialists  say  they 
fear  an  advanced  Patriot  missile  could  un- 
dermine the  1972  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  limiting  anti- 
missile systems.  Defease  Department  offi- 
cials have  .said  the  Soviet  Union's  SA-12 
mobile  air-defense  missile,  which  an  Army 
spokesman  said  was  similar  to  the  Patriot, 
may  already  violate  the  treaty. 

The  Army  is  looking  at  a  wide  range  of 
missions  for  the  Patriot,  including  shooting 
at  missiles,  said  Brig.  Gen.  James  C.  Cerce. 
the  Army's  deputy  director  of  combat  sup- 
port systems. 

THREAT  TO  TREATY 

"Large-scale  deployment  of  a  Patriot  with 
antimissile  capabilities  would  almost  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  treaty.  "  said  Albert  Car- 
nesale.  profe.s.sor  of  public  policy  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard.  He  was  in  the  American  delegation 
that  negotiated  the  treaty  on  the  so-called 
antiballistic  missiles,  considered  one  of  the 
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most  effective  arms  control  agreements  of 
the  1970's. 

John  B.  Rhinelander.  a  Washington 
lawyer  who  was  a  legal  adviser  to  the  dele- 
gation that  worked  on  the  first  treaty  limit- 
ing strategic  arms.  said.  "This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  where  technological  change  Is 
eating  at  the  edges  of  the  ABM  treaty." 

An  Army  spokesman  said  the  service  had 
discussed  the  treaty  issues  involving  an  anti- 
mi.ssile  Patriot  with  the  Slate  Department 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
but  would  not  elaborate. 

A  Patriot  combat  unit  consists  of  a  porta- 
ble radar  antenna  for  finding  and  following 
targets,  a  computer  for  controlling  the 
radar  and  the  missile,  an  electric  power  gen- 
erator and  eight  launchers  carrying  four 
missiles  each.  All  these  components  are 
mounted  on  trucks.  The  Patriot,  meant  to 
replace  obsolete  Nike-Hercules  antiaircraft 
stations  in  Europe,  can  carry  nuclear  war- 
heads, but  all  units  scheduled  for  deploy- 
ment in  Western  Europe  will  be  nonnuclear. 

The  Army  says  it  hopes  to  buy  103  Patriot 
units  and  about  6.000  missiles  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $11  billion.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Congress  approved  production  of  12 
units  and  287  missiles  at  a  total  of  $845  mil- 
lion. The  Army  is  taking  delivery  on  Patri- 
ots ordered  in  1981  from  the  Raytheon 
Company  and  its  major  subcontractor,  the 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation. 

Although  Congress  authorized  limited 
production  of  the  missile  system  in  1980. 
problems  have  kept  manufacturing  down 
ever  since.  According  to  a  1983  review  of  the 
program  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
an  investigative  arm  of  Congress,  the  Patri- 
ot "was  still  showing  a  low  reliability  and 
experiencing  performance  problems"  in 
1980. 

DEPLOYING  BEHIND  SCHEDULE 

An  Army  spokesman  said  testing  was 
halted  when  problems  developed  last  year 
after  the  Patriot  and  soldiers  trained  to  op- 
erate it  were  brought  together  for  the  first 
time.  Testing  is  to  resume  in  the  fall. 

The  first  Patriot  units  were  to  be  sent  to 
American  forces  in  Europe  in  October,  but 
an  Army  spokesman  said  the  plan  was  at 
least  half  a  year  behind  schedule.  American 
and  West  German  officials  are  working  out 
the  details  of  an  agreement  reached  in  De- 
cember to  place  24  Patriot  systems  with 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  forces 
along  the  East  German  border. 

Mr.  Carnesdale  said  that  although  devel- 
opment of  a  weapon  that  could  shoot  down 
"tactical"  missiles  was  permitted  by  the 
1972  treaty,  which  applies  specifically  to 
"strategic"  weapons,  such  a  weapon  system 
cannot  be  used  or  tested  against  strategic 
missiles. 

But  the  practical  difference  between 
"short-range"  tactical  and  "long-range" 
strategic  weapons  was  never  defined.  Tacti- 
cal" characterizes  weapons  of  shorter  range 
used  in  a  region  where  combat  is  occurring. 
"Strategic"  refers  to  weapons  of  longer, 
even  intercontinental  range.  The  American 
Pershings  and  Soviet  SS-20  mi.ssiles  fall 
.somewhere  in  the  middle  because  they  can 
be  launched  several  hundred  miles  from 
their  targets.  General  Cerce  refused  to  com- 
ment which  Soviet  missiles  the  Patriot 
would  be  enabled  to  shoot  down. 

EFFECTIVENESS  IS  QUESTIONED 

"There  is  a  large  technical  divide  between 
antiaircraft  and  antitactical-missile  sys- 
tems." -said  Ashton  B.  Carter,  a  research 
fellow  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  editor  of  a  recent  study  of 


missile  defense  published  by  the  Brookings 
Institution.  "But  the  divide  between  antitac- 
tical  and  anti-ICBM  is  smaller,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  large,  intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles  that  universally  considered  to  be  of 
a  strategic  nature.  "Once  you've  declared  an 
anlilactical  system,  you've  made  the  big 
leap.  " 

William  E.  Jackson.  Jr..  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas's  Pulbright  In- 
stitute of  International  Relations  and  a 
former  executive  director  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control,  said. 
"Would  defense  against  a  500-milp  range 
submarine-launched  mi.ssile  be  allowed 
under  the  treaty?  I  do  not  thmk  .so.  Would 
defense  against  a  500-mile  range  land-based 
ballistic  missile  be  allowed?  I  doubt  it.  " 

NEW  ARMY  PROGRAM 

In  1983  the  Army  started  a  new  develop- 
ment program.  Anti-Tactical  Mi.ssile,  that, 
according  to  testimony  before  Congressional 
panels,  depends  on  using  the  Patriot  system. 
Although  General  Cerce  refused  to  com- 
ment in  detail  about  how  Patriot  would  be 
improved  under  this  program,  an  Army 
spokesman  said  "actual  mi.ssile  test  firings  " 
would  validate  the  advanced  system.  He  also 
said  any  changes  to  Patriot's  radar,  a  crucial 
element  for  antimissile  capability,  would 
primarily  involve  computer  control. 

For  the  Patriot  system  to  defend  against 
tactical  missiles.  Congress  appropriated  $10 
million  for  1983.  $17  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  is  being  asked  for  $92  mil- 
lion in  the  fi.scal  year  1985.  About  $190  mil- 
lion is  already  budgeted  for  Patriot  re- 
search, development  and  testing  over  the 
same  period.  An  Army  spokesman  said 
spending  of  about  $28  million  was  planned 
in  1987  for  initial  procurement  of  the  anti- 
tactical  system. 

Congressional  testimony  has  indicated 
that  this  system  could  eventually  include  a 
vast  network  of  surveillance  satellites  and 
airborne  radar  systems. • 


LOUISVILLE  AREA  TEACHER  RE- 
CEIVES U.S.  TEACHER  OP  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Carl  Perkins,  as  my  guest  on 
my  television  show. 

On  the  show,  Mr.  Perkins  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a  continued  strong 
Federal  role  to  assure  that  a  quality 
education  is  available  to  all  Americans. 
We  also  discussed  several  bills  before 
the  House— including  the  American 
Defense  Education  Act.  H.R.  881, 
which  we  have  both  sponsored— to 
help  maintain  our  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  American  education. 

Nowhere  is  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence more  evident  than  in  room  211 
in  Ballard  High  School  in  Jefferson 
County,  KY,  where  Sherleen  Strong 
Sisney  teaches  economics  and  history. 
Sherleen  has  just  been  designated  the 
U.S.  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  Encyclo- 
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pedia  Britannica,  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  Organization,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  speaking  before  Sherleens  classes 
at  Ballard  on  several  occasions.  The 
questions  her  students  ask,  and  the  ob- 
servations they  deliver  about  the  polit- 
ical process  evidence  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  that  attests  to 
the  quality  of  their  instructional 
leader. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Sherleen,  her  husband  Lee,  her  proud 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Strong,  as 
well  as  three  of  her  students  from  Bal- 
lard High  School— who  were  all  here 
to  participate  in  ceremonies  in  her 
honor  at  the  While  House.  Sherleen 
has  brought  credit  and  honor  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  We  are 
all  proud  to  have  her  kind  in  our 
midst. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  about  the  exceptional 
work  Mrs.  Sisney  is  doing  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  article  follows: 

LouisviLLiAN  Honored  as  U.S.  Teacher  of 
THE  Year 

(Bv  Leslie  Ellis) 

One  of  the  country's  highest  education 
honors  has  come  to  Kentucky  with  the 
naming  of  Sherleen  Sisney.  economics  and 
history  teacher  at  Ballard  High  School,  as 
the  national  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

She  will  receive  the  award  from  President 
Reagan  in  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House 
Ro.sc  Garden  on  April  11. 

Thirty  of  her  students,  local  school  offi- 
cials and  her  immediate  family  are  invited 
to  join  her  for  the  ceremony. 

During  a  five-day  stay  in  Washington,  she 
will  be  featured  in  television  appearances, 
interviews  with  the  national  media,  meet- 
ings with  top  education  officials  and  presen- 
tations to  teacher  associations. 

She  will  continue  in  the  national  spotlight 
for  the  next  year— her  predecessor  had  at 
least  three  speaking  engagements  a  week. 

The  award  is  expected  to  give  Kentucky 
education  some  positive  publicity— a  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  dour  reports  that  rank 
Kentucky  among  the  bottom  states  in 
teacher  salaries,  literacy  rates,  dropout 
rates  and  spending  per  pupil. 

Tm  still  really  in  shock.  "  Mrs.  Sisney  said 
Friday  afternoon.  "I've  been  trying  to  be  a 
teacher  and  also  work  on  press  releases." 
she  .said,  chuckling  over  having  to  juggle  the 
demands  of  her  new  role. 

Her  students  had  left  for  the  afternoon: 
her  c!a.ssroom— Room  211.  at  end  of  the 
hall  — was  abnormally  quiet.  Visitors  usually 
find  students  operating  mock  corporations, 
debating  political  issues,  acting  as  historical 
figures  or  writing  new  constitutions. 

Named  Kentucky's  Teacher  of  the  Year 
last  fall.  Mrs.  Sisney  is  already  a  nationally 
recognized  leader  in  involving  the  business 
community  in  the  cla.ssroom.  She  created  a 
"learn-by-doing  "  economics  curriculum  that 
has  earned  her  an  avid  following  among  stu- 
dents. 

The  philosophy  behind  her  teaching  is  to 
give  students  a  reason  to  learn,  to  excite 
them    about    learning,    and    to    encourage 
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them  to  analyze  and  to  ask  good  questions, 
instead  of  simply  memorizing  facts. 

She  forces  us  to  strive  to  find  informa- 
tion on  your  own.  She  just  doesn't  spoon- 
feed us.  "  a  student  in  one  of  her  economics 
classes  said  earlier  this  year. 

A  sign  over  her  chalkboard  says  "Be  More 
Specific."  an  admonition  she  uses  to  encour- 
age students  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 
Quizzes  often  follow  reading  assignments  to 
test  students'  understanding  of  the  materi- 
al, and  she  may  ask  students  to  redo  written 
work  several  limes. 

The  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  award 
has  three  sponsors:  Encyclopedia  Briitanica, 
the  Chief  State  School  Officers  organiza- 
tion, and  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

Decisions  were  based  on  written  essays 
about  teaching  methods  and  philosophies, 
and  on  interviewers. 

A  representative  from  Good  Hou.sekeeping 
shadowed  her  for  two  days  in  Loui.sville, 
talked  with  students.  ob.ser\ed  clas.ses.  inter- 
\iewed  parents  and  conducted  a  25-minute 
videotaped  interview. 

In  February,  she  became  one  of  four  final- 
ists. That  was  when  she  began  to  feel  as 
though  she  were  "carrying  the  school  sys- 
tem's banner  "  and  helping  to  bring  recogni- 
tion to  a  "state  that's  not  given  a  lot  of 
credit  for  its  students  or  personnel." 

On  March  2,  she  was  told  she  had  won  the 
national  title. 

She  was  grading  papers  in  her  classroom 
and  was  summoned  to  the  office— Slate  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  Alice 
McDonald  was  on  the  phone  to  say  "con- 
gratulations. " 

Mrs.  Sisney  laughed,  remembering  the 
call.  "I  said.  For  what?'  " 

"She  told  me  she  wanted  to  line  my  room 
with  roses,  but  to  wipe  the  smile  off  my  face 
and  get  back  (to  class)  and  act  like  nothing 
had  happened." 

So  far.  only  her  immediate  family  and  a 
few  close  friends  and  school  officials  have 
known  of  the  award. 

Award  officials  had  planned  no  public  an- 
nouncement until  a  press  conference  April 
10  in  Washington.  But  after  contest  officials 
said  they  wanted  30  students  to  attend  the 
ceremonies,  local  .school  officials  realized 
there  would  be  no  way  to  keep  it  quiet. 

A  school  system  spokesw'oman.  Rande 
Swann.  .said  the  district  is  "elated"  about 
the  honor  for  Mrs.  Sisney.  'We  feel  Sher- 
leen certainly  does  exemplify  the  quality 
teacher  that  the  Jefferson  County  Public 
Schools  have  come  to  know  and  enjoy." 

The  students  will  be  told  of  the  Washing- 
ton trip  tomorrow. 

The  students  haven't  been  selected  yet: 
transportation  and  other  costs  for  their  trip 
are  still  being  discussed. 

Ironically,  in  the  same  month  that  Ken- 
tucky is  honored  for  having  the  nation's 
outstanding  teacher,  the  state  legislature  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  more  taxes  to  finance 
an  education-improvement  package.  Mrs. 
Sisney  said  she  expects  interviewers  to  be 
curious  about  Kentucky's  attitudes  toward 
education. 

She  hopes  the  award  will  help  break  some 
stereotypes  about  education  in  Kentucky. 
She  said  she's  delighted  that  her  students 
and  local  school  officials  will  share  the  lime- 
light with  her  in  Washington  because  they 
will  present  a  positive  image. 

"There's  a  great  deal  for  this  state  to  be 
proud  of.  and  we'll  showcase  that.  "  she  said. 

As  Mrs.  Sisney  speaks  extensively  about 
education  during  the  next  year,  she  said  she 
hopes  to  convey  these  messages: 
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"I  think  it's  time  to  get  on  a  positive  note 
about  education."  she  said.  The  schools 
have  come  through  a  decade  in  which  edu- 
cation was  expected  to  solve  everything, 
•from  drug  problems  to  venereal  disease  to 
social  and  emotional  problems." 

Schools  need  to  deal  with  these  problems, 
but  shouldn't  be  expected  to  solve  them 
single-handedly,  she  said.  Their  focus 
should  be  on  education  issues,  such  as  re- 
ducing the  dropout  rate  and  finding  ways  to 
develop  top-quality  teachers. 

The  existing  negativism  in  education  can 
lead  to  "real  opportunities"  for  change,  she 
said,  "but  the  door  for  opportunity  won't 
stay  open  too  long." 

Educators  must  exert  leadership  more 
than  ever  before,  she  said.  They  need  to 
talk  to  policy-makers  and  legislators  about 
what  can  and  cant  be  accomplished,  and 
about  what  they  can  do  to  work  with  teach- 
ers, she  said. 

An  economic-education  program  such  as 
the  one  in  her  classroom,   which   includes 

hands-on"  projects  and  draws  business 
leaders  into  the  classroom,  can  help  improve 
students'  "opportunities  for  a  belter  quality 
of  life."  she  said. 

Making  economics  relevant  helps  students 
be  better  consumers,  wiser  voters  and  better 
prepared  for  the  job  market,  she  said.a 


POPULATION  PRESSURES  ARE 
PRELUDE  TO  CHAOS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  grew  by  an  unprecedented  82 
million  people  last  year  and  it  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  by  90  million  a  year  an- 
nually. I  believe  we  should  all  be 
paying  a  great  deal  more  attention  to 
reducing  rampant  world  population 
growth,  which  is  taking  a  tremendous 
toll  in  human  misery— especially  in 
the  developing  world. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today 
an  article  by  syndicated  columnist 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  7,  1984  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Mr.  Rowan  focuses  on  the  World- 
watch  Institute's  recently  published 
report  "State  of  the  World,  1984. " 
which  clearly  defines  the  interrela- 
tionship between  overpopulation  and 
the  world  economy.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  all  keep  this  article  in  mind 
w  hen  we  discuss  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive facets  of  our  international  devel- 
opment program,  U.S.  population  as- 
sistance, in  our  committees  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

The  article  follows: 

Prelude  to  Chaos;  Population  Pressure. 
World  Resources 

Washington.— Time  was  when  American 
intellectuals  and  the  American  press  were 
writhing  in  concern  over  "the  population 
bomb"  and  the  prospects  of  widespread  star- 
vation around  the  world. 

How  long  ago  it  seems  that  we  waited  in 
line  at  gas  stations  and  President  Nixon 
gave  somber  warnings  about  "the  energy 
crisis"! 
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But  now,  even  though  starvation  wreaks 
its  grim  toll  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
and  rampant  population  growth  threatens 
many  societies,  we  hear  of  little  talk  in 
America  about  the  worldwide  need  for 
family  planning  and  population  control. 

The  world  oil  glut  of  recent  years  has 
lulled  millions  of  Americans  into  thinking 
there  isn't,  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
genuine  energy  crisis— even  though  the 
Reagan  administration  has  positioned  ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  stop  any  blockage 
of  the  flow  of  petroleum  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 

We  Americans  go  from  fads  of  lowering 
concern  about  social  and  economic  problems 
to  dangerous  and  ignorant  attitudes  of 
"who-gives-a-damn?  "  about  those  very  same 
challenges.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I 
read  "State  of  the  World.  1984.""  a  jarring 
new  report  from  WorldWatch  Institute,  a 
Washington-based  research  group.  That 
report,  directed  by  Lester  R.  Brown,  made 
me  newly  aware  that  the  upturn  in  the  U.S. 
economy  has  caused  us  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  world  remains  in  such  eco- 
nomic distress  as  to  constitute  a  threat  to 
all  countries. 

Since  you  have  no  problem  buying  gaso- 
line now.  you  may  not  want  to  believe  Mr. 
Brown  when  he  writes  that  dwindling  oil 
supplies  pose  the  most  immediate  threat  to 
economic  progress  in  much  of  the  world. 
The  wealthy  United  States  has  made  its  ad- 
justments to  the  incredible  jump  in  the 
price  of  petroleum,  bul  a  lol  of  poorer  na- 
tions have  been  dragged  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster by  the  grossly  inflated  cost  of  energy. 

The  WorldWatch  report  .says  that  the  de- 
pletion of  soils  may  be  more  severe  than  a 
decline  in  oil  supplies  in  the  long  run.  and 
that  shrinking  forests  and  deteriorating 
grasslands  are  of  great  concern. 

We  already  are  seeing  a  reduction  in  food 
supplies.  World  grain  output,  which  rose 
steadily  during  the  quarter  century  after 
World  War  II.  has  increased  little  or  none  in 
the  last  decade.  In  Africa,  Mr.  Brown  notes, 
food  production  per  capita  has  been  falling 
since  1970.  slowly  dragging  that  continent 
into  a  pathetic  crisis.  Around  the  globe, 
more  than  half  a  billion  persons  are  hungry 
or  malnourished,  and  famine  threatens 
more  nations  than  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

The  eradication  of  hunger  may  depend  as 
much  on  family  planners  as  on  farmers.  Al- 
though the  world's  growth  rate  slowed  from 
1.9  percent  a  year  in  1970  to  1.7  percent  in 
1983.  the  annual  population  increase  in  raw- 
numbers  has  continued  to  edge  up.  Another 
79  million  people  were  added  to  this  planet 
last  yepr.  compared  to  70  million  in  1970. 
The  United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank  es- 
timate that  world  population  will  more  than 
double,  reaching  10  billion,  before  stabliz- 
ing.  We  face  projections  of  India  with  1.84 
billion  persons.  Nigeria  growing  from 
todays  84  million  to  623  million.  Mexico 
soon  reaching  the  populaton  that  the 
United  States  has  today. 

These  population  pressures  become  even 
more  ominous  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  economic  slowdowTi.  Between  1950 
and  1973.  the  world  economy  expanded 
about  5  percent  a  year  while  population 
grew  at  less  than  2  percent.  But  since  1979. 
WorldWatch  found,  economic  growth  and 
population  growth  have  been  the  same— 1.7 
percent  annually. 

If  you  live  in  Germany  or  Hungary,  which 
have  stabilized  their  populations,  even  a  2 
percent  rate  of  economic  growth  brings  im- 
proved living  standards.  But  if  you  live  in 
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Pakistan  or  Ecuador,  where  populations  are 
growing  at  3  percent  a  year,  a  2  percent  rate 
of  economic  growth  means  a  sustained  de- 
cline in  living  standards.  Eighteen  countries, 
most  of  them  in  Africa,  experienced  a  de- 
cline in  per  capita  income  during  the  1970s, 
according  to  WorldWatch. 

The  key  to  improving  living  standards, 
says  Mr.  Brown,  is  to  relate  population  to 
available  resources.  One  of  the  first  develop- 
ing countries  to  recognize  this  was  China. 
The  Chinese  systematically  examined  long- 
term  population  growth  in  relation  to  the 
availability  of  land,  water,  energy  and  other 
basic  resources  and  to  the  capacity  of  the 
economy  to  provide  jobs. 

"By  focusing  on  living  conditions  in  the 
future,  child-bearing  decisions  were  shifted 
from  the  welfare  of  parents,  concerned 
about  support  in  their  old  age.  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children."'  explains  Mr.  Brown. 

The  result  was  adoption  of  a  one-child- 
perfamily  policy.  It  is  a  drastic  step,  draco- 
nian  in  many  eyes  but  one  which  Mr.  Brown 
believes  other  nations  may  have  to  follow  if 
they  are  to  avoid  a  serious  decline  in  living 
standards. 

All  of  us,  in  nations  rich  and  poor,  must 
rise  above  the  "fad"  approach  to  managing 
our  resources,  limiting  population  growth, 
making  societies  live  within  their  means.  If 
we  don't,  we  will  invite  widespread  human 
suffering  and  the  political  chaos  that  inevi- 
tably comes  with  it.« 
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ness  that  great  miracles  are  still  hap- 
pening about  us. 

His  impact  as  a  Sierra  naturalist  can 
only  be  compared  with  John  Muir.  His 
work  will  survive  for  all  time.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANSEL  ADAMS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  Congress  must  note 
with  great  sadness  the  death  of  a  great 
American  photographer,  Ansel  E. 
Adams.  Born  in  1902,  Ansel  Adams 
became  know  internationally  as  Amer- 
icas  premiere  photographer.  As  large 
in  physique  as  he  was  in  spirit,  Adams 
was  a  technician  who  put  his  soul  into 
his  work. 

His  artistry  was  as  diverse  as  our  na- 
tional parks.  But  Adams  always  re- 
turned to  the  Sierra  Nevadas  for  inspi- 
ration. Yosemite  Valley,  the  John 
Muir  Trail  and  Mono  Lake  had  no 
better  friend  than  this  "photolaur- 
eate"  of  the  American  West. 

Adams  interpreted  the  American  wil- 
derness and  he  also  fought  to  preserve 
it.  For  his  conservation  work,  he  was 
honored  with  the  Sierra  Clubs  John 
Muir  Award,  the  Conservation  Service 
Award  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom. 

Adams'  vision,  his  humor,  and  his 
fresh  approach  to  the  world  around  us 
are  the  human  legacies  he  has  left 
alongside  his  art. 

Ansel  Adams  illuminated  the  gran- 
deur of  California's  remarkable  land- 
scape for  millions  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced it. 

For  those  of  us  who  have,  he  both 
deepened   and   sharpened   our   aware- 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION NEEDED  TO  REBUILD 
APPALACHIAN  ECONOMY 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  recent  declines  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  coal-producing  counties  of 
the  Appalachian  region  are  experienc- 
ing their  worst  economic  times  in  five 
decades. 

While  the  efforts  we  are  making  in 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  increase  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  research  and  development 
for  new  coal  technologies  promises  ex- 
panded markets  for  coal,  few  believe 
that  in  the  years  ahead  the  coal  indus- 
try will  enjoy  the  prosperous  times 
which  blessed  it  in  the  1970's. 

Accordingly,  it  is  clear  that  diversifi- 
cation of  the  economy  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  is  vital  to  a  restoration 
of  our  progress  and  to  the  creation  of 
employment  opportunities  for  our 
population.  Since  its  inception  in  the 
mid-I960's,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  has  provided  roads, 
schools,  sewer  and  water  facilities, 
clinics  and  other  infrastructure  pro- 
viding an  attraction  of  new  industry 
into  the  13-State  Appalachian  region. 
At  this  time,  the  work  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  is  as  vi- 
tally needed  as  it  was  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago.  The  revitalization  and  the 
rejuvenation  of  our  economy  depends 
today  upon  our  ability  to  attract  high 
technology  firms  and  other  industries 
unrelated  to  the  production  of  coal. 
That  effort  can  succeed  only  if  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  con- 
tinues to  provide  the  public  facilities 
which  will  attract  such  firms  to  our 
region. 

The  point  that  ARC  must  continue 
for  these  purposes  is  concisely  stated 
in  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Bristol  Herald  Courier,  and  I  com- 
mend this  careful  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Starting  Over 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
initiated  two  decades  ago  to  help  the  na- 
tion's poorest  13-state  region  lift  itself  up  by 
its  bootstraps,  is  almost  in  a  position  of 
"starting  over." 

That  is  no  criticism  of  the  ARC:  it  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal.  Nor  have  the  boot- 
straps broken;  they're  still  strong. 

The  problem  is  in  the  "boots'"  of  the 
region— mining  and  heavy  industry.  They 
are  frayed  by  hard  times,  with  no  revival  in 
sight. 

Winifred  A.  Pizzano.  cochairman  of  the 
ARC,  had  this  to  say  at  a  three-day  confer- 
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ence  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  on  the  problems  of  dis- 
located workers  in  the  mountainous  region 
which  stretches  from  Maine  to  Alabama: 

"The  industrial  boom  in  the  United  States 
is  over.  No  amount  of  modernization  can 
return  us  to  our  former  position  of  a  heavy- 
industry  superstar.  We  can't  turn  the  clock 
back.  We  must  move  toward  the  great  new- 
enterprises  of  the  future.  " 

The  options  are  few.  Unemployed  miners 
and  industrial  workers  can  be  retrained  and 
encouraged  to  go  where  the  jobs  are;  high- 
lech  industries  can  be  importuned  lo  move 
into  Appalachian  areas;  or  some  industries, 
such  as  coal  mining,  can  be  rejuvenated,  to 
some  extent,  by  research  and  development 
into  new  (and  greater)  use  of  coal— after  the 
fashion  of  Eastman's  new  chemical  plant  in 
Kingsport  and  United  Coal  Company's 
liquid-coal  research  in  Bristol. 

A  major  problem  has  to  do  with  human 
nature.  Many  coal  miners  and  steel  workers 
believe— perhaps  because  they  want  to  be- 
lieve—that the  good  times  in  their  indus- 
tries will  return;  it's  just  a  matter  of  tough- 
ing it  out. 

Moreover,  many  if  not  most  of  them  are 
determined  to  "stay  at  home."  Their  work  is 
a  family  tradition,  stretching  back  several 
generations.  The  trauma  of  breaking  that 
tradition,  of  leaving  the  family  "hearth."  is 
avoided  if  hope  burns  even  faintly. 

Retraining  those  among  the  adult  unem- 
ployed who  are  willing  to  be  retrained  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  Beyond  that,  however, 
greater  attention  must  be  given  to  young 
people,  guiding  them  away  from  the  mines 
and  the  mills  and  toward  that  different 
"way  of  life"'  demanded  by  technology  and 
economic  circum.stances.  It  is  an  effort 
which  must  be  made  particularly  in  the 
schools  of  the  13-state  region— revealing 
new  worlds  of  work  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  placing  even  greater  emphasis 
on  vocational  education  in  junior  high  and 
high  school. 

If  new-  industries  are  to  be  enticed  into  the 
mountain-locked  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
region,  thai  region  must  be  opened  up  still 
further— with  more  and  belter  highways, 
and  connecting  links;  propective  industries 
must  be  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
Appalachians  can  adapt  to  new  skills;  they 
must  be  shown  that  the  basic  infrastruc- 
ture-water lines,  sewer  lines,  power  lines, 
gas  lines— is  available  for  their  needs. 

All  that,  and  more.  is.  indeed,  virtually 
"starting  over"'— for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  for  the  people  of  the 
region.  Fortunately,  the  mechanism  for 
"starting  over"  is  in  place.  Making  that 
mechanism  work,  and  quickly,  is  a  task 
which  will  ask  much  of— and  return  much 
to— the  13  states  and  the  people  of  the 
mountains.* 


THE  THREAT  OF  A  BALANCED- 
BUDGET  CONVENTION  WOULD 
FORCE  NEEDED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  oped  piece  written  by  Griffin 
Bell,  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bell  suggests  that  a 
balanced    budget    constitutional    con- 
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vention  would  not  wreak  the  havoc 
that  some  have  predicted. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  out  for  the 
need  of  a  balanced  budget.  I  have 
voted  for  balanced  budgets.  I  have  in- 
troduced constitutional  amendments 
requiring  balanced  budgets,  and  I  have 
voted  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  has  not  yet 
found  the  discipline  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget.  I  prefer  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  should  be  passed  by  Congress, 
But.  I  do  believe  that  the  threat  of  a 
constitutional  convention  is  one 
method  of  stimulating  congressional 
action  toward  achieving  this  goal.  In 
fact.  I  am  a  member  of  a  newly  formed 
group  known  as  "CLUBB,  "  Congres- 
sional Leaders  United  for  a  Balanced 
Budget.  This  group  was  formed  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
face  of  outrageous  deficits  that  are 
devastating  our  economy.  Griffin  Bell 
points  out  the  dramatic  effect  that 
deficits  are  having  on  our  country,  and 
goes  on  to  explain  how  a  constitution- 
al convention  would  compel  Congress 
to  act  when  there  is  overwhelming 
pressure  from  the  grassroots  of  our 
country  to  balance  our  budget. 

I  insert  Mr.  Bell's  article  for  my  col- 
leagues' review. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Con.stilution.  Apr.  23.  1984] 

A  Balanced-Budget  Convention  Would  Not 
Wreak  Havoc  on  United  States 

(By  Griffin  B.  Bell) 

Like  most  Americans.  1  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  federal  governments  continu- 
ing failure  to  control  the  budget  deficits. 
The  interest  payments  on  the  debt  now 
amount  to  12  percent  of  the  current  budget. 
Basic  to  this  failure  is  that  no  counterforce 
exists  against  the  special  interest  groups 
which  are  the  driving  force  behind  the  ex- 
cessive government  spending. 

Because  Congress  has  failed  to  control 
runaway  government  deficits,  the  people 
have  acted  through  their  state  legislatures, 
32  of  which  have  called  for  a  constitutional 
convention  lo  draft  a  balanced  federal 
budget  amendment.  When  34  slates  have  so 
acted.  Congress,  under  Article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution, must  call  a  convention. 

We  are  now  hearing  predictions  of  doom 
and  gloom  which  have  not  been  heard  since 
the  passage  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 
72  years  ago.  In  our  original  Constitution, 
.senators  were  appointed  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, rather  than  elected  by  the  people.  By 
1912.  the  people  had  concluded  by  a  wide 
margin  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected, 
not  appointed.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives agreed,  five  times  passing  a  propo.sed 
constitutional  amendment  to  make  the 
Senate  elective. 

But  five  times  the  Senate  killed  the 
amendment  in  committee,  thereby  forcing 
the  people  to  take  action.  State  legislatures 
began  passing  conditional  calls  for  a  conven- 
tion if  Congress  did  not  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  the  two-thirds  required 
equalled  32  state  legislatures.  When  31 
slates  had  acted,  the  Senate  read  the  hand- 
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writing  on  the  wall  and  passed  the  amend- 
ment. Without  the  use  of  the  alternative 
route  in  Article  V  of  our  Constitution,  the 
17th  Amendment  would  not  have  been 
passed  and  senators  would  still  be  appoint- 
ed. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  In  mind.  They  provided  for 
amendment  through  action  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures to  deal  with  those  situations  in 
which  the  people  and  the  state  legislatures 
.saw  the  problem  and  the  need  for  change, 
but  in  which  the  Congress  was  part  of  the 
problem  and  would  not  act.  That  situation 
prevailed  in  1912.  It  prevails  equally  in  1984. 

Aside  from  the  specious  argument  that  a 
convention  is  ■alien"  to  the  constitutional 
process,  we  also  hear  other  objections.  It  is 
argued  that  our  friends  abroad  would  recoil 
in  horror  at  the  prospect  of  a  U.S.  constitu- 
tional convention  which  would  presumably 
destabilize  America.  But  the  Free  World  has 
been  decimated  by  our  interest  rates  and 
the  dollar  e.xchange  rate  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial experts  attribute  to  our  huge  defi- 
cits and  general  fiscal  profligacy.  A  serious 
effort  to  install  long-term  constitutional 
control  over  U.S.  fiscal  practices  would  be 
welcomed  by  our  friends  abroad. 

ALso.  we  are  bombarded  with  ominous  sto- 
ries about  a  ■runaway"  constitutional  con- 
vention which,  presumably,  would  repeal 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  dismantle  the  Constitu- 
tion and  install  some  sort  of  totalitarian 
regime.  Well,  while  we  have  not  had  a  feder- 
al convention  since  1787.  there  have  been 
over  200  conventions  held  in  various  states, 
many  of  whose  constitutions  provide  for 
periodic  conventions  to  propo.se  amend- 
ments. Such  gatherings  have  brought  out 
the  best,  not  the  worst,  in  people's  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  that  James  Madison  said  that 
a  "new"  constitutional  convention  would  be 
a  cloud  over  the  Constitution.  He  did  indeed 
utter  those  words,  but  in  response  to  critics 
who  declared  that  the  Constitution  written 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787  should  be  rejected 
and  a  new  convention  be  held  immediately. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  assumed  that  we 
would  have  a  new  convention  about  every  20 
years. 

In  fact,  fears  about  a  "runaway"  conven- 
tion are  groundless.  The  various  state  appli- 
cations to  Congress  not  only  e.xhort  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Ta.x  Limitation-Balanced 
Budget  Amendment,  but  limit  the  scope  of  a 
convention  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  the  balanced  budget  issue. 

Those  who  wring  their  hands  over  the 
prospects  of  a  convention  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing their  elitism,  implying  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  cannot  be  trusted.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  willing  to  place  their  full 
faith  in  Congress,  the  very  institution  that 
has  precipitated  the  fiscal  mess  which,  in 
turn,  has  prompted  the  constitutional  Tax 
Limitation-Balanced  Budget  movement. 

But  suppose  that  other  resolutions  were 
offered  at  the  balanced-budget  convention. 
Congre.ss  would  not  be  compelled,  nor  would 
it  have  any  incentive,  to  send  along  to  the 
states  for  ratification  any  proposals  emanat- 
ing from  the  convention  that  exceeded  the 
scope  of  the  call.  And  38  states  are  not 
about  to  ratify  any  proposal  that  does  vio- 
lence to  or  seeks  to  dismantle  fundamental 
constitutional  protections  and  guarantees. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
a  convention  will  not  necessarily  take  place 
upon  the  application  of  34  states.  The  state 
calls  have  said:  If  Congress  does  not  pass 
the  amendment,  then  a  convention  for  the 
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purpose  is  called.  The  calls  are  conditional, 
not  at)solute. 

I  believe  there  will  not  be  a  balanced- 
budget  constitutional  convention.  Congre.ss 
simply  will  not  abide  letting  mere  citizens 
decide  its  taxing  and  spending  power.  Con- 
gress will  act.  I  predict,  as  it  did  on  the  issue 
of  the  direct  elections  of  senators— when 
overwhelming  pressure  from  the  states  and 
the  people  can  no  longer  be  ignored.* 


April  21  1984 
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CHANGE  U.S.  POLICY  ON  CHILE 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  rightfully  con- 
cerned over  the  past  few  years  with 
recent  events  in  Chile.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  essay  on  this  subject  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, written  by  Peter  Kornbluh.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Kornbluh  discusses  the  di- 
lemma we  face  in  Chile  and  spells  out 
the  tough  choices  that  must  be  made 
there.  I  recommend  this  article  be 
read  by  all  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
terested in  re.solving  the  contradiction 
we  seem  to  continually  face  in  defin- 
ing and  defending  our  priorities  in 
dealing  with  dictatorships  of  the  right 
and  left  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  essay  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  8,  1984] 

Chance  U.S.  Policy  on  Chile 

(By  Peter  Kornbluh) 

It  Is  time  to  design  a  new  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Pinochet  regime  in  Chile. 
The  recent  massive  anti-government  pro- 
tests against  the  continuation  of  the  10- 
year-old  military  dictatorship,  and  the  ensu- 
ing repression  which  has  left  several  people 
dead,  dozens  injured  and  hundreds  arrested, 
pose  major  problems  for  Gen.  Augusto  Pino- 
chefs  already  unstable  rule.  They  also  pose 
a  problem  for  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  must  decide  whether  to  support  the 
faltering  regime  or  take  a  strong  position  in 
support  of  a  return  to  Chilean  democracy. 

Until  recently,  the  Reagan  administration 
pursued  a  policy  of  "treating  friends  as 
friends"  in  Chile.  Ostracized  by  Jimmy 
Carter  for  flagrant  rights  violations  and  for 
sending  its  agents  to  a.s.sassinate  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  Orlando  Letelier  and  a 
colleague.  Ronni  Moffitt.  in  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  September  1976.  the  regime 
found  itself  being  solicited  by  the  United 
States  after  Ronald  Reagan's  election.  "We 
had  a  very  plea-sant  tea."  United  Nations 
Amba.ssador  Jeane  KirkpatrJck  told  the 
press  after  meeting  with  Pinochet  in 
August.  1981.  ■My  conversation  with  [Pino- 
chet] had  no  other  fundamental  purpo.se 
than  for  me  to  propose  to  him  my  govern- 
ment's desire  to  fully  normalize  our  rela- 
tions with  Chile." 

Over  the  last  three  years  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration methodically  reversed  or  re- 
pealed all  policies  that  have  divided  the 
United  States  and  Chile.  President  Reagan 
lifted  Carter's  sanctions  against  the  Pino- 
chet government  for  its  role  in  the  Letelier- 
Moffitt  murders.  The  administration 
stopped    supporting    UN    resolutions    con- 


demning Chile's  human  rights  record.  Most 
significantly,  the  administration  lobbied  for 
an  end  to  the  1976  legislative  prohibition  on 
U.S.  military  sales  and  aid  to  the  regime. 
Congress  complied,  but  it  mandated  that  no 
military  assistance  could  go  to  Chile  until 
the  President  certified  that  the  regime  has 
Improved  human  rights  and  has  taken  steps 
to  bring  to  justice  the  three  Chilean  offi- 
cials implicated  in  the  Letelier-Moffitt  mur- 
ders. 

This  the  Reagan  administration  is  unable 
to  do.  Washington  has  gotten  little  in 
return  for  the  largess  it  has  showered  on 
Pinochet.  The  escalation  of  human  rights 
violations— more  thaK  85  persons  have  been 
shot  to  death  and  5.000  have  been  arrested 
In  the  last  10  months  of  national  protests- 
has  made  a  mockery  of  the  administration's 
argument  that  it  can  effectively  dLscourage 
such  behavior  through  "'quiet  diplomacy" 
and  close  diplomatic  relations  with  Chile. 
All  attempts  to  prod  the  Chilean  authorities 
to  institute  even  superficial  human  rights 
reforms  that  might  enable  the  administra- 
tion to  certify  Chile,  or  to  bring  the  killers 
of  Letelier  and  Moffitt  to  trial,  have  failed. 
Rather  than  a  friend.  Pinochet  has 
proven  a  liability.  Like  the  Shahs  and  Somo- 
Zc-Ui  of  this  world,  the  general  has  become 
his  own  worst  enemy.  Pinochet,  who  recent- 
ly told  Newsweek  magazine  that  ■!  get  my 
strength  from  God  "  and  that  ■destiny"  led 
him  to  rule  Chile,  now  faces  the  worst  crisis 
in  his  10  years  In  power.  Once  considered  an 
■economic  miracle"  by  the  international 
business  community,  the  Chilean  economy 
is  reeling  under  the  worst  depression  in 
Latin  America.  National  protests,  like  the 
one  that  shook  Santiago  late  last  month, 
have  been  held  almost  every  month  since 
May.  and  thousands  of  Chileans  have  taken 
to  the  streets  in  unprecedented  public  dem- 
onstrations against  a  continuation  of  mili- 
tary rule. 

Belatedly,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
begun  to  hedge  Its  bets  in  Chile.  Praise  for 
the  regime's  economic  accomplishments  and 
support  the  what  UN  Amba-ssador  Kirkpat- 
rick  has  called  "Chile's  serious  and.  we  be- 
lieve, hopeful  process  of  liberalization 
moving  toward  democratization"— a  proce.ss 
under  which  Pinochet  rules  until  1989. 
when  he  has  the  option  of  being  the  sole 
candidate  in  elections  for  a  presidential 
term  ending  in  1997— are  now  coupled  with 
cautious  but  open  condemnation  of  human 
rights  violations  and  calls  for  a  return  to  ci- 
vilian rule. 

But  Washingtons  policy  contradicts  its 
rhetoric.  Last  September,  in  the  midst  of 
protests  surrounding  the  10th  anniversary 
of  military  rule  In  Chile,  the  administration 
restored  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp. 
guarantees  to  Chile,  lifting  a  sanction 
Jimmy  Carter  had  imposed  in  the  Letelier 
case  and  signaling  the  regime  that  it  was 
willing  to  help  alleviate  Chile's  economic 
problems  by  promoting  U.S.  investment. 
Earlier  this  year,  when  Vice  President 
George  Bush  was  publicly  urging  the  regime 
to  adhere  to  democratic  principles.  Kirkpat- 
rlck  was  busy  defending  Chile  against  a  UN 
resolution  condemning  the  continuation  of 
human  rights  violations  in  that  country. 

If  U.S.  policymakers  are  sincere  about 
their  desire  to  see  democracy  return  to 
Chile,  they  must  take  a  new  approach 
toward  the  Pinochet  regime. 

First,  the  Reagan  administration  must 
thoroughly  redefine  its  concept  of  a  ■friend- 
ly "  government.  Anti-communist  though  it 
is.  the  Chilean  junta  is  still  responsible  for 
killing    American    citizens    and    promoting 


international  terrorism.  Moreover,  its  free 
market  capitalism  has  not  saved  American 
business  interests  from  incurring  heavy 
losses  during  the  present  economic  crisis. 

Second,  to  promote  a  return  to  democracy, 
the  administration  must  make  it  unequivo- 
cally clear,  through  concrete  policy  as  well 
as  rhetoric,  that  Chile  will  receive  no  sup- 
port-no loans  to  lessen  the  burden  of  its 
$17  billion  foreign  debt,  no  American  de- 
fense at  the  United  Nations  to  deflect  criti- 
cism of  its  human  rights  record  and  no  mili- 
tary or  economic  aid— until  the  military  re- 
turns to  its  barracks  and  free  elections  are 
held. 

Finally,  the  administration  must  accept 
that  a  return  to  a  true  democracy  In  Chile 
will  necessarily  include  the  participation  of 
the  Chilean  Socialist  and  Communist  par- 
ties, the  mainstays  of  the  last  freely  elected 
Chilean  government.  Any  attempt  by  Wash- 
ington to  exclude  the  Chilean  left,  which 
represents  a  substantial  amount  of  the  op- 
position to  Pinochet,  from  participating  in  a 
transition  to  democracy  can  only  backfire 
and  lead  to  unnecessary  animosity  in  U.S. 
relations  with  a  post-Pinochet  Chile. 

Change  In  Chile  is  in  the  air.  The  Reagan 
administration  may  be  forced  to  decide 
whether  to  ■stay  the  course  "  with  Pinochet 
or  disas.sociate  the  United  States  from  the 
regime  and  pursue  a  policy  predicated  upon 
a  true  concern  for  human  rights  and  demo- 
cratic principles.  Washington  can  go  down 
the  blood-soaked  path  of  supporting  an- 
other corrupt  and  vicious  dictatorship  to 
the  end.  Or  it  can  take  the  road  not  taken 
before,  and  establish  a  higher  moral  and 
pragmatic  ground  for  our  foreign  policy 
toward  Chile.* 


A  WAY  TO  NEGOTIATE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
wise  words  by  our  colleague.  Lee  Ham- 
ilton, reflect  a  similar  view  summed 
up  by  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address:  "We  should  never  negoti- 
ate out  of  fear,  but  we  should  never 
fear  to  negotiate." 

Lee  Hamilton  is  clearly  one  of  our 
most  thoughtful  and  talented  col- 
leagues. 

The  following  article  appeared  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  on  March  31, 
1984. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Mar.  31.  1984] 

A  Way  To  Negotiate 

(By  Lee  Hamilton) 

While  the  installation  of  a  new  Soviet 
General  Secretary.  Konstantin  Chernenko. 
raised  hopes  for  belter  relations  between 
the  two  superpowers,  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  tho.se  relations,  strategic  arms  con- 
trol, is  showing  little  improvement.  Each 
side  is  waiting  for  the  other  to  make  the 
first  move. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Kremlin's 
change  of  leadership  gives  us  a  chance  to 
get  Soviet-American  arms  control  talks 
moving  the  transaction  could  open  a  way  for 
Moscow  out  of  the  bind  it  created  for  itself 
when  it  broke  off  the  Geneva  negotiations. 
Though  uncertainties  surrounding  the  new 
Kremlin  leadership  make  it   unlikely  that 
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the  Soviets  will   take  the   lead   in   negotia- 
tions, we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

A  first  step  on  the  road  back  might  be  to 
resume  the  practice  of  holding  regular  high- 
level  meetings  with  top  Soviet  leaders. 
Though  every  president  since  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt met  with  his  Soviet  counterpart. 
President  Reagan  is  still  reluctant.  More 
high-level  contact  will  not  guarantee 
progress  in  arms  control,  but  agreements 
are  unlikely  without  a  more  positive  politi- 
cal climate.  Toward  this  same  end.  the 
Reagan  administration  should  al.so  open  a 
direct  arms  control  dialogue  with  Chernen- 
ko. either  by  appointing  a  new  negotiator 
who  is  close  to  the  President,  or  by  resusci- 
tating the  'back  channel"  or  secret,  high- 
level  talks  successfully  used  by  previous 
president. 

Taking  advantage  of  what  may  be  our  last 
opportunity  to  head  off  a  dangerous  arms 
race  in  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapons  is  an- 
other possible  step  for  U.S.  arms  controllers. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  tested  an  ASAT 
weapon,  and  the  United  Slates  now  has 
ASAT  tests  under  way.  Neither  side  has  per- 
fected or  deployed  an  ASAT  weapon  able  to 
destroy  vital  communications  and  early- 
warning  satellites.  Why  not  seize  the 
moment  and  propo.se  a  mutual  moratorium 
on  ASAT  tests  and  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  toward  a  permanent 
ban? 

The  Reagan  administration  should  also 
look  for  a  creative  way  to  resume  European 
and  inter-continental  arms  control  talks. 
Currently,  medium-range  "theater^  weap- 
ons deployed  in  Europe  are  discu.ssed  sepa- 
rately from  long-range  "strategic"  arms. 
Merging  the  two  would  give  the  new"  Soviet 
leadership  a  face-saving  way  to  restart  arms 
control  talks,  and  make  it  easier  to  -settle  on 
the  kind  of  tradeoffs  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  said  it  wants. 

Some  differences  have  prevented  progress 
in  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Soviets  would  still  like  a  treaty  with 
SALT  Us  basic  structure:  limits  on  the 
number  of  bombers  and  missile  launchers. 
Predictably,  this  offer  is  unacceptable  to  a 
president  who  campaigned  against  SALT  II. 
Instead,  the  Reagan  administration  empha- 
sizes reducing  the  number  of  wariieads  on 
Soviet  land-based  mi-ssiles.  where  Moscow 
has  put  most  of  its  nuclear  firepower.  A 
good  compromise  would  be  for  the  United 
Slates  to  agree  to  Soviet  ceilings  on  missile 
launchers  if.  in  turn,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
U.S.  proposals  to  cut  missile  warheads.  The 
demands  of  both  sides  could  be  met  by  two 
separate  reduction  .schedules. 

Both  superpowers  have  an  interest  in  im- 
proving ■crisis  communications.'"  the  net- 
work of  satellite  and  telephone  hookups 
which  allows  Washington  to  reach  out  and 
touch  Moscow  in  a  crisis,  and  possibly  pre- 
vent an  accident.  Two  rounds  of  discussions 
on  upgrading  the  "hotline  "  have  been  held, 
and  strong  diplomacy  could  bring  an  agree- 
ment within  reach. 

Arms  control  can't  wait  until  after  the 
election.  There  has  been  no  nuclear  arms 
control  agreement  since  1972  and  the  value 
of  existing  agreements,  particularly  the 
SALT  accords,  is  depreciating  fast.  If  weap- 
ons now  being  tested  are  produced  and  de- 
ployed, it  will  further  complicate  our  ability 
to  reach  agreements  or  verify  them.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  Congress  are  ready 
to  work  with  the  While  Hou.se  to  get  arms 
control  moving  again.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
President  to  lead.* 
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DR.  EDWARD  J.  FEENEY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25.  Edward  J.  Feeney,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
schools,  will  retire. 

Under  the  stewardship  of  Ed 
Feeney,  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Public  Schools  have  grown  and  devel- 
oped into  a  system  that  has  received 
national  accolades  on  many  fronts. 
During  extremely  difficult  fiscal 
times,  Dr.  Feeney  was  able  to  offer  in- 
novative new  programs  which  provided 
renewed  community  interest  and  spirit 
in  our  schools,  so  critical  to  education, 
while  maintaining  quality  in  the  regu- 
lar classrooms. 

He  created  a  senior  citizens  program 
in  which  seniors  volunteered  and 
shared  their  time,  talent,  and  consider- 
able knowledge  and  skills  with  young- 
sters. 

He  helped  develop  and  expand  the 
specific  language  reading  development 
program  (SLRD)  which  produced  in- 
structional techniques  for  teachers  in 
3d  to  12th  grade. 

He  has  also  been  very  involved  in 
the  talented  and  gifted  program.  The 
school  system  now"  serves  6,000  stu- 
dents identified  as  exceptional  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  provided 
the  sy.stem  with  two  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Centers  at  Roosevelt  and  Oxon 
Hill  Senior  High  Schools.  This  innova- 
tive program  offers  a  highly  stuctured 
4-year  program  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  as  well  as  providing  a  well- 
rounded  normal  high  school  program. 
The  program  is  offered  by  application 
only  and  an  entrance  exam  is  required. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  other  pro- 
grams initiated  or  nurtured  by  Dr. 
Fenney.  let  me  mention,  in  conclusion, 
his  new  office  for  business  and  indus- 
try within  the  superintendent's  office. 
This  office  will  work  with  local  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  developing  part- 
nerships with  the  schools.  These  large 
and  small  businesses  will  assist  the 
school  system  in  developing  needed 
programs  and  will  sponsor  various 
career  activities  in  the  schools. 

Ed  Feeney  has  been  a  critical  force 
in  education  since  1953.  when  he 
began  teaching  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  He  then  moved  into  sever- 
al administrative  positions  before  his 
appointment  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
1976. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Feeney.  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Maryland  State  Gradua- 
tion Requirements/Diploma  Task 
Force,  worked  for  the  improvement  of 
high  school  instruction  in  Maryland 
through    recommendations    the    task 
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force  made  to  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion on  Secondary  Education. 

Ed  Feeney  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
the  struggle  for  educational  excellence 
in  this  county.  Throughout  some  of 
the  most  difficult  times  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  schools— through  a  de- 
segregation order,  through  the  trend 
of  declining  test  scores,  through  ex- 
tremely tight  fiscal  constraints— Ed 
Feeney  has  charted  a  course  aimed  at 
excellence. 

He  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  goal  of  bringing  every 
child  up  to  his  or  her  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  would  join 
with  me  today  in  wishing  Ed  Feeney 
all  the  best  for  his  future,  and  in  con- 
gratulating him  for  his  fine  achieve- 
ments in  maintaining  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  education  in  Maryland.* 


RAISE  HELL.  NOT  TAXES 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr,  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  in  the  Record  an  out- 
standing editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  16  Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  editorial  makes  three  points, 
none  of  which  the  leadership  of  this 
House  understands. 

First,  the  editorial  points  out  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  tax  revolution  has 
not  resulted  in  lower  taxes  for  most 
Americans;  rather  changes  in  the  tax 
code  he  proposed  have  merely  allowed 
us  to  hold  the  lino  against  taxes.  The 
editorial  also  points  out  that  higher 
Federal  spending— not  lower  Federal 
tax  rates- have  caused  our  large  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

Second,  the  editorial  makes  the 
point  that  with  regard  to  tax  rates, 
more  often  means  less.  In  defending 
the  notion  that  people  work  and  invest 
to  make  money  for  themselves,  not  to 
pay  more  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  editorial  points  out  that  higher 
tax  rates  reduce  incentives  for  Ameri- 
cans to  work  and  produce,  and  there- 
fore, often  result  in  lower  Federal  rev- 
enue. 

And  third,  the  editorial  calls  for  a 
basic  restructuring  of  our  tax  system, 
pointing  out  that  the  House's  recently 
approved  tax  bill,  which  I  opposed, 
manages  to  increase  both  taxes  as  well 
as  the  complexity  of  the  Federal  Tax 
Code. 

I  commiend  the  editorial  'Raise  Hell, 
Not  Taxes"  to  my  colleagues.  It  con- 
tains an  honesty  and  simplicity  that  is 
usually  missing  when  this  Chamber 
discusses  revenue  matters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Apr.  16. 
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Raise  Hell.  Not  Taxes 

The  minutes  dwindle  down  to  a  precious 
few.  Pretty  soon,  midnight.  April  16— hour 
of  reckoning  for  that  well-known  beast  of 
burden,  the  American  taxpayer.  A  few  basic 
points  need  attention. 

Such  as: 

What,  in  fact,  has  Ronald  Reagan  done 
during  the  now-three-year-old  course  of  his 
presidency?  Has  he  drastically  slashed 
taxes,  especially  for  the  rich,  and  thus 
bloated  the  deficit? 

Hardly.  Revenues  now  consume  a  bit  over 

19  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
which  is  close  to  the  average  for  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  same  as  in  1979. 

Overall.  Reagan's  income-lax  cuts,  splen- 
did and  necessary  as  they  were,  succeeded 
only  in  holding  the  line  against  taxes,  not  in 
reducing  them.  Those  cuts  were  offset  by 
bracket  creep  and  increases  in  state  and 
local  taxes.  Social  Security  taxes  and  the 
gas  tax.  and  by  I982's  infamous  TEFRA 
(the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act),  merely  the  largest  lax  hike  in  history. 

The  deficit  has  grown  not  because  reve- 
nues have  decreased  but  because  spending 
has  increased,  a  fact  that  J.  Peter  Grace's 
committee  on  cost  control  demonstrated 
overwhelmingly. 

Over  the  last  eight  years,  revenues  have 
increased  an  average  of  10  percent  a  year, 
but  spending  by  12  percent,  hence  the  defi- 
cit. 

Since  Reagan  took  office  spending  has  in- 
creased from  20  to  24  percent  of  GNP.  As  a 
pecentage  of  the  budget  or  of  GNP.  Rea- 
gan's spending  for  social  programs  has  been 
about  twice  as  great  as  President  Kennedy's 

20  years  earlier,  and  his  defen.se  spending 
only  about  half  as  much  as  Kennedy's. 

Nor  has  Reagan  left  the  poor  to  starve. 
Indeed,  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  the 
total  of  spending  on  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  unemployment  benefits, 
housing  programs,  food  .■)iamps.  child  nutri- 
tion. Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren and  other  programs  is  considerably 
higher  under  Reagan  than  it  was  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Carter  administration. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  these  massive  ex- 
penditures have  failed  to  end  poverty.  But 
are  we  to  dun  taxpayers  even  more  so  that 
these  programs  can  fail  at  even  greater 
levels  of  expense?  Tip  O'Neill  and  his  cote- 
rie plainly  think  so.  Only  last  week  they 
shepherded  a  $49.2  billion  tax  bill  through 
the  House.  The  consensus  among  the  surviv- 
ing Democratic  presidential  candidates  is 
that,  far  from  being  loo  high,  taxes  are  loo 
low. 

Second  point: 

Haven't  Reagan's  tax  cuts  let  the  rich  off 
while  unfairly  burdening  the  rest  of  us? 
Reagan  did.  after  all.  cut  the  maximum  tax 
rale  from  70  to  50  percent. 

It  is  on  this  last  point  that  the  supply-side 
insight  is  borne  out  most  strikingly.  Under 
Reagan,  the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class  has  fallen.  One  of  the 
supply-side  insights,  of  course,  which  is 
really  nothing  more  than  common  sense,  is 
that  you  don't  necessarily  get  more  revenue 
by  raising  the  tax  rates.  Indeed,  you  often 
get  less. 

This,  along  with  runaway  federal  spend- 
ing, is  why  the  national  debt  has  steadily 
risen  despite  steady  rises  in  the  tax  rates.  In 
1979.  65  percent  of  taxpayers  paid  marginal 
rates  above  20  percent,  and  18  percent  paid 
rates  above  31  percent.  In  1961  only  12  per- 
cent paid  marginal  rates  above  22  percent. 
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Why,  after  all.  do  people  work  and  invest? 
To  make  money  for  themselves,  not  for  the 
government.  When  they  find  the  govern- 
ment taking  more  and  more,  they  work  and 
invest  less  and  less.  Thus  the  tax  base  shriv- 
els, and  with  it  revenue  intake. 

What  increases  is  the  desire  to  beat  the 
IRS.  either  through  complex  legal  maneu- 
vering or  simple  evasion. 

Think  of  the  total  cost  of  all  the  straining 
to  avoid  tax  exposure:  the  tax  shelters,  the 
underground  economy,  the  work  hours  lost 
in  paper  work  instead  of  productive  labor  or 
investment.  Not  to  mention  the  ever-ex- 
panding brigade  of  IRS  snoophounds.  It's 
impossible  to  say  what  it  all  comes  to— per- 
haps a  trillion  dollars  annually. 

"Third  point: 

The  present  tax  system,  which  is  intellec- 
tually indefensible,  as  well  as  morally  cor- 
rupting, needs  to  be  junked  and  replaced  by 
a  flat-rate  tax  or  value-added  tax  (a  sort  of 
national  sales  tax). 

■yet  the  House's  new  tax  bill  would  not 
only  increase  taxes,  but  make  the  lax  code 
even  more  complex  than  it  is  now.  Reagan's 
tax  cuts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  a  re- 
markable booster  shot  for  the  economy. 

And  contrary  to  the  typically  wronghead- 
ed  warnings  of  Reagan's  critics,  his  tax  cuts 
have  not  triggered  inflation,  which  has  been 
stunningly  reduced.  President  Carter's  poli- 
cies, though,  are  among  the  considerable 
evidence  that  inflation  walks  hand-in-hand 
with  high  taxes. 

What  reason,  then,  can  there  be  for  advo- 
cating higher  taxes?  Just  one:  Soak-t  he-rich 
bombast  still  apparently  makes  political 
sense,  even  as.  economically,  it  makes  for 
absurdity. 

Chew  that  one  over  tonight  on  your  way 
to  the  post  off  ice. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  FOSTER 
FLUETSCH 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  1984,  the  Down- 
town Association  of  Stockton,  CA. 
honors  the  work  of  J.  Foster  Fluetsch, 
president  of  American  Savings  & 
Loan,  for  his  involvement  and  support 
for  the  Downtown  Stockton  communi- 
ty. 

American  Savings  and  its  predeces- 
sor. State  Savings  &  Loan,  have  played 
a  singificant  role  in  the  growth  and  vi- 
tality of  the  city  of  Stockton.  The  first 
branch  was  downtown,  and  the  asso- 
ciation continued  operations  through 
this  single  branch  for  many  years. 

In  1960  State  Savings  was  purchased 
by  a  group  called  'Valley  Partners,  and 
a  new  building  was  built  at  the  corner 
of  El  Dorado  and  Channel.  This  build- 
ing .served  as  State's  corporate  head- 
quarters until  the  recent  move  of  top 
executives  to  Main  and  Sutter  in 
Stockton.  Also  in  1960,  Valley  Part- 
ners purchased  Stanislaus-Merced  Sav- 
ings, and  after  2  years  the  two  associa- 
tions were  merged  under  the  name  of 
State  Savings,  with  approximately  $50 


million  in  combined  assets  and  six  fa- 
cilities. 

From  1962  to  1970  State  Savings 
continued  to  expand  its  branch 
system.  In  1964  Budget  Industries 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  State 
Savings  from  Valley  Partners.  In  1971 
State  acquired  Vallejo  Savings,  bring- 
ing the  as.sociations  assets  to  more 
than  $100  million,  and  expanding  the 
branch  system  into  the  bay  area. 

"By  1975  State  Savings  had  27 
branches,  and  at  this  stage  we  began 
our  innovative  approach  to  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  "  says  Fluetsch. 
State  Savings  set  the  pace  by  offering 
Vi.sa  accounts,  secured  by  savings. 
"The  whole  concept  of  a  Visa  card  of- 
fered by  an  S&L  was  scoffed  at  by  the 
industry,  but  by  1982,  virtually  all  of 
the  leading  California  S&L's  had 
begun  to  offer  the  service,"  says 
Fluetsch. 

American  Savings  &  Loan  is  the 
largest  savings  and  loan  in  the  world, 
with  a.ssets  totaling  more  than  $26  bil- 
lion, and  just  over  2.000  employees  in 
Stockton  alone.  It  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  San  Joaquin  County,  having 
a  monthly  payroll  in  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion. American  Savings  has  grown  to 
122  branches  in  California.  They 
occupy  over  740,000  square  feet  in 
Stockton.  Long-range  projections  esti- 
mate Stockton  employment  for  Ameri- 
can Savings  &  Loan  will  be  2.500. 

J.  Foster  Fluetsch,  chief  executive 
officer  of  American  Savings  &  Loan, 
has  spent  his  entire  career  in  the  fi- 
nancial field,  first  in  banking  and  then 
in  the  savings  and  loan  business.  In 
1959  he  joined  State  Savings  as  a  loan 
officer. 

He  moved  rapidly  through  a  variety 
of  savings  and  lending  managerial  po- 
sitions. He  became  president  of  State 
Savings  in  1972.  State  Savings  and 
American  Savings  merged  in  August 
1983  and  in  January  1984,  Fluetsch 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board  of 
American  Savings.  Fluetsch  is  also  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  Finan- 
cial Corp.  of  America,  American's 
parent  company. 

Fluet.sch  graduated  from  high  school 
in  Merced  and  from  Stanford  Universi- 
ty. While  working  for  State  Savings  in 
Merced  he  began  serving  in  communi- 
ty organizations  such  as  Kiwanis  and 
United  Givers.  In  Stockton  he  contin- 
ued this  pattern,  serving  in  important 
positions  in  United  Way,  Stockton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Califor- 
nia Savings  &  Loan  League,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts,  whose  Forty  Niner  Coun- 
cil honored  him  with  the  "Distin- 
guished Citizen  of  the  Year  Award"  in 
1979. 

Art  is  one  of  Fluetsch's  hobbies,  and 
he  is  both  a  collector  and  painter.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jimi  Lou,  have  six  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  special 
recognition     in     the     Congressional 
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Record  is  made  to  J.  Foster  Fluetsch 
and  American  Savings  &  Loan.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  honor  this  outstanding 
Stockton  citizen  and  his  commitment 
to  this  community. • 


OREGON'S  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  small 
businesses  grow,  so  grow's  our  Nation. 

So  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  honor  some  of  those  in  the  small 
business  community  who  are  showing 
us  what  innovation,  productivity,  and 
economic  growth  are  all  about. 

Thomas  H.  Bruggere.  the  founder  of 
one  of  Oregon's  fastest  growing  high- 
technology  companies,  Mentor  Graph- 
ics Corp.,  was  recently  honored  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year. 

Mentor  Graphics,  which  Bruggere 
founded  just  3  years  ago,  now  has  260 
employees  and  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  suppliers  of  com- 
puter-aided engineering  systems. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Oregonian  in- 
cluded a  story  noting  this  w-ell-de- 
served  recognition  of  Bruggere.  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

SBA  Picks  Founder  of  Mentor 

Thomas  H.  Bruggere.  the  founder  of  one 
of  Oregon's  fastest-growing,  new  high-tech 
nology  companies,  has  been  named  the 
state's  small  businessman  of  the  year  by  the 
federal  Small  Busine.ss  Administration. 

The  award  recognizes  the  rapid  success  of 
Bruggere's  Beaverton-based  company. 
Mentor  Graphics  Corp..  as  well  as  its  found- 
er's effort  in  improving  the  state's  industri- 
al-growth environment. 

The  award  was  presented  Wednesday  in 
ceremonies  at  the  3-year-old  company's  new- 
headquarters  in  an  industrial  part  near 
Washington  Square.  Edwin  G.  Sleater. 
acting  director  of  the  SBA's  Portland  dis- 
trict office,  represented  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  fostering  the  growth  of  small 
business. 

Bruggere,  who  is  37  and  a  former  comput- 
er .software  engineer  for  Tektronix  Inc.,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  national  title  of  small- 
business  penson  of  the  year,  to  be  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagan  during  Small 
Business  Week.  May  6-12. 

Bruggere  said  he  was  "pleased  and  hon- 
ored" by  the  award,  which  in  part  recog- 
nized Mentor's  emergence  as  the  industry's 
leading  supplier  of  computer-aided  engi- 
neering systems,  Bruggere  gave  credit  for 
the  company's  success  to  its  260  employees. 

Mentor's  computer-program  systems  allow 
electronics  engineers  to  design  complex 
computer-system  circuitry  on  terminal 
screens.  Such  computer-aided  systems  sub- 
stantially increase  the  efficiency  of  elec- 
tronics designers. 

In  1983,  Mentor's  first  full  year  of  sales, 
the  company  had  nearly  $26  million  in  reve- 
nue. Systems  were  shipped  to  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 
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The  company  recently  completed  its  first 
public  stock  offering,  raising  more  than  $50 
million  for  expansion. 

Bruggere  also  has  been  active  in  the 
American  Electronics  Association  (an  indus- 
try trade  group)  in  which  he  has  served  as 
Oregon  chapter  president  and  as  a  member 
of  the  national  board  of  directors. 

In  Oregon,  Bruggere  helped  the  AEA  es- 
tablish its  first  state  government  lobbying 
effort  during  the  1983  legislative  session. 
The  office  became  a  leading  proponent  of 
tax  reform  issues,  including  the  aborted 
sales  tax  measure.  Funded  by  the  national 
organization,  the  AEA  lobbying  effort  is  ex- 
pected to  be  expanded  in  Salem  during  the 
1985  Legislature,* 


RETIREMENT  OF  RICHARD 

RICHARDS,  ONE  OF  OUR  NA- 
TION'S FINEST  CIVIL  SERV- 
ANTS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
all  of  us  are  politicians  we  are  apt  to 
criticize  the  Federal  bureaucracy  for 
its  monstrous  size  and  corresponding 
inertia.  Yet  we  also  are  careful  to  por- 
tray Federal  employees  as  people  ori- 
ented and  helpful,  which  given  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
prove  difficult.  It  is  quite  paradoxical 
this  game  we  call  politics. 

Politics  aside,  some  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens make  careers  out  of  working  for 
the  Federal  Government.  At  the  end 
of  this  month.  Richard  C.  Richards  re- 
tires after  33  years  of  distinguished 
service.  There  is  no  one  who  better  ex- 
emplifies how  sensitive  civil  servants 
can  be  to  the  needs  of  our  people  than 
Dick. 

Dick's  career  as  a  civil  servant  began 
following  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Prior  to  entering 
the  university,  he  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  After  graduat- 
ing, he  took  the  unusual  step  of  reen- 
tering the  military  to  serve  with  the 
Army  during  the  Korean  conflict.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  as  a  captain 
and  served  several  years  thereafter  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

His  last  11  years  have  been  spent  as 
the  assistant  district  manager  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  office 
in  Long  Beach.  He  has  worked  closely 
with  my  Long  Beach  staff  and  me  and 
has  always  been  tirelessly  willing  to  go 
the  extra  mile  for  the  people  of  Long 
Beach.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  finest 
civil  servants  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee.  joins  me 
in  extending  our  gratitude  to  Dick 
Richards  for  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  people  of  the  32d 
District.  We  are  thankful  that  Long 
Beach  has  been  privileged  to  know 
him  and   his  wife,   Helen.   We   know 
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that  their  sons.  Richard,  Jr.,  and  Ran- 
dall, and  their  sons'  wives.  Holly  and 
Kimberly.  and  their  grandchildren. 
Nicole  and  Ryan,  are  extremely  proud 
of  and  happy  for  him.  We  wish  all  of 
them  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


KNOXVILLE  TOPS  LIST  OF 
AMERICAS  CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  researchers  are  discovering  what 
people  back  home  have  been  saying 
for  years;  that  Knoxville  is  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  the  country.  A  study  .con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Pierce,  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Cort- 
land, places  Knoxville  and  Greens- 
boro. NC,  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
places  to  live  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Pierce  ranked  the  277  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  country  in  a  number  of 
categories  indicating  the  quality  of  life 
in  a  city. 

Knoxvillians  have  always  appreciat- 
ed the  beauty  of  their  surroundings, 
the  mild  climate,  the  recreational 
value  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
and  TV  A  lakes.  In  recent  years  we 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  high 
technology  firms  along  the  technology 
corridor  between  Knoxville  and  Oak 
Ridge.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
offers  higher  education  opportunities 
to  all  residents  of  the  State,  and  is  a 
showcase  for  cultural,  academic,  and 
athletic  activities. 

Many  visitors  from  around  the  world 
enjoyed  these  qualities  in  1982  when 
Knoxville  hosted  the  World's  Fair.  It 
was  in  other  areas,  however,  that 
Knoxville  moved  to  the  top  of  the  list. 

Dr.  Pierce's  survey  looked  at  metro- 
politan areas  and  judged  them  on  eco- 
nomics, climate,  crime,  housing,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  recreation,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  arts.  A  greater  weight 
was  given  to  the  first  four  categories, 
which  have  the  greatest  impact  on  an 
individuals  life  in  a  city.  Knoxville's 
economic  opportunities,  low  crime 
rate,  and  low  housing  costs,  as  well  as 
its  climate,  were  the  attributes  which 
placed  Knoxville  above  the  rest. 

Dr.  Pierce  will  present  the  complete 
results  of  his  study  to  the  Association 
of  American  Geographers  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  week.# 
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WELCOME  TO  MR.  GOH  KHENG 
HOCK  OF  MALAYSIA 

HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  unusual  to  use 
this  forum  to  welcome  a  visitor  to  our 
country  from  another  nation.  I  want 
to  do  so.  however,  for  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  an  unusual 
and  fine  gentleman  is  visiting  us. 

Mr.  Goh  Kheng  Hock  of  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Malaysia,  is  arriving  this 
week  for  a  month-long  tour  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  his  first  visit 
to  our  country,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing his  current  stay  are  much  more 
pleasant  than  the  original  occasion. 

Mr.  Hock  first  came  to  our  country 
to  have  heart  bypass  surgery  at  the 
very  fine  Cleveland  clinic  in  1981.  He 
shared  facilities  at  the  clinic  with  a 
good  friend  and  constituent  of  mine. 
Mr.  John  Shukwit.  who  was  in  the 
clinic  for  the  same  type  of  surgery. 
These  two  gentlemen  of  very  different 
backgrounds  became  close  friends 
through  their  shared  experience,  and 
it  is  through  Mr.  Shukwit  that  I 
became  aware  of  Mr.  Hock.  Mr.  Shuk- 
wit and  Mr.  Hock  are  renewing  their 
friendship  with  this  visit,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  they  are  able  to  as  result 
of  lives  which  have  been  extended 
through  the  contributions  of  our  fine 
medical  community.  I  wish  them  both 
many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  Hock  has  made  a  strong  contri- 
bution to  his  own  country  as  an  invest- 
ment broker  with  the  firm  of  Seagrott 
&  Campbell,  and  I  know  both  Malay- 
sia and  America  will  profit  through 
this  mutually  beneficial  exchange. 
The  sharing  of  ideas  and  cultures  on  a 
personal  level  such  as  this  can  be  criti- 
cally important  in  our  shrinking  and 
increasingly  tense  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  welcome  Mr.  Goh  Kheng  Hock  to 
the  United  States.  I  hope  his  visit  will 
be  most  enjoyable  and  that  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  many 
new  friends  while  he  is  here.» 


April  21  1984 
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TOLERATING  VIOLENCE 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  open  a  newspaper  or  switch  on 
the  news  to  learn  of  yet  another  crazy 
killer,  yet  another  case  of  child  abuse, 
yet  another  brutal  rape.  For  a 
moment,  we  are  shocked.  But  then  we 


turn  the  page  or  change  the  channel, 
and  our  senses  are  restored. 

Or  are  they?  In  a  recent  article,  a 
constitutent  of  mine.  Gus  Matzorkis, 
points  out  that  our  casual  reaction  to 
the  civil  violence  that  marks  our  daily 
life  is  erasing  our  sensitivity— and  fos- 
tering further  violence. 

Mr.  Matzorkis  offers  some  valuable 
insights.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
find  the  time  to  read  his  article. 

(From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday, 
Mar.  18.  19841 

We  Are  All  Being  Rendered  Senseless  by 
Violence 

(By  Gus  Matzorkis) 

The  spectacle  of  slow,  timid,  interminably 
debated  responses  to  those  who  commit 
crimes  of  murder,  rape  and  assault  clearly 
contributes  to  two  blots  on  our  national  life. 

One  is  the  failure  to  provide  a  civilized 
degree  of  protection  and  security  to  unof- 
fending citizens  going  about  the  daily  func- 
tions and  activities  of  life. 

The  second  is  the  contribution-by-default 
to  a  rising  tolerance  for  violence  and  cruelty 
that  would  have  been  unthinkable  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  national 
character,  the  second  blot  is  even  more 
worrisome  than  the  first.  The  first  poses  a 
threat  but  does  not  corrupt  us.  The  second 
corrupts  us  by  toughening  us  in  wa.vs  that 
reasonably  humane  people  should  not  be 
toughened.  The  brutalization  of  America 
has  progressed  to  a  point  sometimes  diffi- 
cult for  us.  caught  up  in  it.  to  clearly  see. 

Yet  in  the  perspective  of  many  other 
countries,  and  in  the  perspective  of  an  earli- 
er America  we  learn  about,  or  ourselves  re- 
member, our  present  short-lived  and  casual- 
ly fell  reactions  to  the  everyday  civil  vio- 
lence around  us  is  shocking. 

In  1924  the  murder  of  young  Bobby 
Franks  in  Chicago  by  Richard  Loeb  and 
Nathan  Leopold  had  such  an  impact  that  it 
became  and  long  remained  the  "crime  of  the 
century"  in  the  public  mind.  The  sub.se- 
quent  trial  was  big  news  for  months.  Today 
it  could  not  cause  a  fraction  of  such  a  na- 
tional stir,  and  even  in  Chicago  could  not 
compete  in  public  attention  and  memory 
with  the  sadistic  mass  murderers  Richard 
Speck  (eight  student  nurses  slaughtered) 
and  John  Gacy  (33  men  and  boys  tortured 
and  killed). 

In  1954  Marilyn  Sheppard  was  murdered 
in  Bay  Village.  Ohio,  a  lakeshore  communi- 
ty bordering  Cleveland.  The  national  and 
international  interest  was  such  during  the 
trial  of  her  husband  that  for  many  years,  an 
American  abroad  who  mentioned  "Bay  Vil- 
lage" or  "Cleveland  ■  to  a  French  person  or 
a  Greek  or  German  or  Japanese  would  as 
often  as  not  be  asked.  "Was  Dr.  Sam 
guilty?  "  No  more. 

No  longer  is  there  such  instant  interna- 
tional celebrity  status  for  somebody-or- 
other  Corona  in  California  (25  victims)  or 
the  Rev.  Jim  Jones  follower  (accused  but 
never  convicted  of  the  airport  murders  that 
preceded  the  Jonestown  mass  suicide/ 
murder)  or  that  guy-whose-name-I-can't-re- 
member  who  tortured  and  killed  dozens  of 
men  and  boys  in  Texas  or  that  other  guy 
whose-name-I-don't-know  who  had  a  federal 
judge  murdered  somewhere  in  the  West  or 
whatshisname  who  claims  to  have  murdered 
more  than  100  people. 

One  wonders  how  much  more  savagery  we 
will  be  able  to  incorporate  into  our  concep- 


tion of  normal  peacetime  life  and  pass  on  to 
coming  generations'  conception  of  normal- 
cy. 

As  we  have  been  hammered  by  real-life 
and  popular-entertainment  displays  of  cru- 
elty and  violence,  the  unspeakable  has 
become  speakable.  the  incredible  has 
become  credible,  the  unbearable  has  become 
bearable.  And  the  violence  has  become  per- 
vasive and  the  violent  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly brazen. 

A  few  highly  publicized  and  much  ago- 
nized-over executions  of  convicted  murder- 
ers do  not  alter  the  basic  fact  that  tough- 
ness on  violent  criminals  is  neither  a 
pre-sent  problem  nor  a  looming  danger  in 
America.  The  conspicuous  ab.scnce  of  such 
consistent,  lobe-expected  toughness  now 
and  the  possible  later  explosion  of  an  indis- 
criminate overtoughnes.s  neither  tempered 
by  mercy  nor  guided  by  rea-son  is  a  potential 
problem  and  danger. 

Civil  libertarians  should  get  it  clear  in 
their  minds,  and  then  help  make  it  clear  to 
the  country,  that  their  major  concern  is  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  the  innocent  and  the 
po.ssibly  innocent,  not  to  endlessly  plead  the 
cause  of  the  guilty  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest  of  us.  Sentimental  slogans  to  the  con- 
trary, the  two  are  not  the  same.  The  sappy 
rhetoric  which  for  years  has  equated  impas- 
sioned defense  of  the  clearly  guilty  with  an 
enlargement  of  everyone's  rights  has  prob- 
ably had  its  day. 

The  right  people  in  the  country  had 
better  recognize  this  in  time,  and  act  upon 
it.  If  Americans  with  equalitarian.  compas- 
sionate and  humanitarian  impulses  abrogate 
this  responsibility,  they  are  going  to  turn 
the  game  over  to  persons  and  groups  with- 
out such  impulses. 

But  why.  at  bottom,  are  so  many  contem- 
porary Americans  capable  of  doing  such  vio- 
lence, often  sadistically  cruelly,  in  peace- 
lime  life,  to  other  human  beings— often  un- 
offending persons  unknown  to  them  and 
even,  sickeningly.  such  helpless  victims  as 
children,  the  elderly  and  the  infirm?  Isn't 
this  a  more  fundamental  question  than  any 
questions  of  apprehension,  trial  and  punish- 
ment? It  is.  but  we  have  no  right  lo  let  kill- 
ers roam  until  we  can  better  answer  il.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ELI  BOYER 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  of  an  accomplished 
citizen  who  has  given  years  of  service 
to  his  community  who  is  also  a  close 
friend.  On  May  17.  1984.  Mr.  Eli  Boyer 
will  be  presented  with  the  City  of 
Hope's  award,  the  Spirit  of  Life.  Eli's 
dedication  to  his  profession  along  with 
his  involvement  in  many  community 
activities  and  civic  activities  make  him 
a  deserving  recipient  of  this  most  pres- 
tigious award. 

Eli  presently  is  a  senior  partner  in 
the  international  accounting  firm  of 
Laventhol  &  Horwath.  His  profession- 
al accomplishments  incude  an  exper- 
tise in  many  areas  of  the  field  of  ac- 
counting. 
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His  contributions  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity are  both  extensive  and  com- 
mendable. Eli  has  worked  to  make  or- 
ganizations with  which  he  is  affiliated 
important  forces  in  the  community. 
Eli  is  a  member  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith;  a  national 
vice  chairman  of  the  Large  City  Budg- 
eting Conference  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Welfare  Divisions;  key  commit- 
tees and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles;  vice  president  of  the 
Brandeis-Bardin  Institute;  vice  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Israel  and  is  on  the 
board  of  the  Nathan  Adelson  Hospice. 

His  other  affiliations  include  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Club  and  French-American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  advisory  council 
to  the  mayor  for  the  department  of 
water  and  power. 

Professionally,  Eli  serves  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  School  of  Business. 
University  of  California.  Riverside.  Eli 
and  his  wife.  Michele.  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

For  his  selfless  dedication  to  his  pro- 
fession, his  faith,  his  community  and 
his  family.  I  ask  the  Members  to  join 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  City  of 
Hope  and  m.yself  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Eli  Boyer. # 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STUYVE- 
SANT  TOWN  AND  PETER 
COOPER  SECURITY  DIVISION 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  the  out- 
standing work  of  the  security  division 
in  the  Stuyvesant  Town  and  Peter 
Cooper  Village  community— a  New 
York  City  community  which  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  represent.  Due  to  the  dili- 
gence of  the  community's  security  di- 
vision, the  residents  here  consider  this 
the  safest  place  to  live  in  Manhattan. 
When  called  upon,  the  security  offi- 
cers respond  quickly  and  show  a  sensi- 
tivity and  kindness  toward  the  resi- 
dents. 

The  security  division  has  no  small 
task  in  keeping  the  area  safe  for  its 
residents  of  Stuyvesant  Town  and 
Peter  Cooper  Village,  which  is  a  virtu- 
al city  within  a  city.  The  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  almost 
30.000  tenants  in  110  buildings  situat- 
ed on  84  acres  of  land.  The  division  op- 
erates 24  hours  per  day.  7  days  per 
week. 

The  division  works  in  close  conjunc- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  13th 
precinct  and  other  law  enforcement 
units  and   agencies.   The  outstanding 
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work  of  the  security  division  is  evi- 
denced by  the  19  awards  for  meritori- 
ous action  which  have  been  received 
by  members  of  the  division.  Eight 
members  of  the  security  division,  who 
have  been  recognized  for  effecting 
quality  arrests,  are:  Sargeant  Maldon- 
ado.  Security  Assistant  Peter  A.  Her- 
kenham.  Security  Officer  Curtis  G. 
Fields.  Security  Officer  Robert  J.  Mul- 
laney.  Security  Officer  Bernard  O'Cal- 
laghan.  Security  Officer  Dennis  R. 
Pogan.  Security  Officer  Patrick  M. 
Reilly.  and  Security  Officer  Edward  V. 
Grace. 

In  addition  to  their  law  enforcement 
work,  the  division  has  gone  forward 
with  other  civic-minded  activities.  The 
division  has  formulated  and  will  dis- 
tribute to  all  tenants  a  personal  securi- 
ty reference  guide  which  outlines  pre- 
cautions that  promote  individual  and 
community  safety  and  six  of  the 
patrol  supervisors  are  qualified  in  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation. 

At  a  time  when  one  hears  so  much 
about  the  breakdown  in  law  enforce- 
ment, it  is  worthwhile  to  give  special 
recognition  to  this  security  division's 
effective  anticrime  efforts.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  RANK  AWARD 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  share  with  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, the  achievements  of  a  man  re- 
cently honored  with  the  highest  recog- 
nition given  Federal  executives.  Mal- 
colm Randall.  Director  of  the  VA  Med- 
ical Center  in  Gainesville.  FL.  was  pre- 
.sented  with  the  Presidential  Rank 
Award  during  recent  White  House 
ceremonies.  President  Reagan  told  Mr. 
Randall  and  other  recipients  that  they 
are  "the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  making  our  Government  work." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Randall  is  a  friend 
and  fellow  Floridian  responsible  for 
helping  veterans  throughout  our  coun- 
try, through  his  contributions  at 
Gainesville's  VA  Medical  Center,  and 
his  work  with  the  VA  since  1946.  Mal- 
colm Randall  was  instrumental  in  the 
medical  center's  opening  in  1967  and 
has  been  its  only  Director.  He  served  5 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  VA  Chief 
Medical  Director's  Advisory  Council, 
and  was  recently  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Institute 
for  Medicine.  Mr.  Randall  is  also  a 
profes.sor  of  health  and  hospital  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida's College  of  Health  and  Related 
Professions. 

The  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall go  on  and  on,  and  many  cannot  be 
expressed  through  a  title  or  explana- 
tion because  they  involve  him  person- 
ally  through  sacrifices  he   has  made 
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for  others.  The  Presidential  Rank 
Award  is  given  each  year  to  those 
senior  Federal  executives  who  show 
sustained,  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment in  management  of  the  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  award 
itself  consists  of  a  check  for  $20,000 
and  a  plaque.  It  is  authorized  under 
the  1978  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
which  encourages  compensation  of 
Government  employees  based  on  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  know 
Malcom  Randall,  as  I  am  sure  anyone 
that  knows  him  is  proud,  but  not  just 
because  of  this  award,  but  because  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  Americans  around 
today,  a  man  well-deserving  of  his  na- 
tional distinction.  I  am  thankful  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
Malcom's  accomplishments,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  received  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves  through  this  award 
for  exemplary  service.* 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
THROUGH  THE  MEMORIAL 
DAY  DISTRICT  WORK  PERIOD 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  edition  of  the  "Lawmakers"  on 
PBS  included  a  segment  which  fo- 
cused upon  the  activities  of  the  House 
regarding  criminal  ju.stice  legislation, 
and  in  particular  upon  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice.  Al- 
though I  submitted  a  letter  describing 
my  views  and  the  plans  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  contents  of  my  letter  were 
not  adequately  described.  I  am.  there- 
fore, taking  this  opportunity  to  review 
for  my  colleagues  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  during  this  session,  as 
well  as  to  include  the  letter  in  the 
Record. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice has  been  working  on  two  major 
projects  this  session.  The  first  is  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation.  Both  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr.  RoDiNO)  and  I  have  expressed  our 
strong  support  for  reforming  Federal 
sentencing  practices.  We  have  intro- 
duced sentencing  reform  legislation, 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee has  conducted  5  days  of  hearings 
on  sentencing  reform.  Three  more 
hearings  are  scheduled,  and  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  conclude  the  hearings  in 
May. 

The  subcommittees  second  major 
project  is  legislation  to  help  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  held  five  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, focusing  principally  on  H.R. 
3498.  a  bill  sponsored  by  Messrs. 
RoDiNO.  Herman,  and  some  50  other 
Members  of  Congress.  The  administra- 
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tion  recently  sent  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Congress,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee will,  of  course,  look  carefully  at  it. 
I  expect  to  complete  hearings  on  crime 
victim  legislation  in  early  June. 

In  addition  to  these  major  projects, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  working 
on  several  other  matters.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  already  held  hearings  on 
some  of  these  matters,  such  as  improv- 
ing Federal  criminal  fine  collection 
and  H.R.  4826.  a  bill  to  prohibit  non- 
consensual tape  recording  of  tele- 
phone calls  by  Federal  officials.  Other 
matters,  such  as  bank  fraud  and  bank 
bribery  and  contraband  in  Federal 
prisons,  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  May  and  ought  to  be  ready  for 
markup.  Some  portions  of  S.  1762 
pending  before  the  subcommittee 
appear  to  be  noncontroversial.  and  the 
subcommittee  may  be  able  to  mark 
them  up  without  the  necessity  of  a 
hearing. 

The  subcommittee  schedule  through 
the  end  of  the  Memorial  Day  district 
work  period  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday.  April  25— hearing  on 
H.R.  5406.  the  Foreign  Evidence  Rules 
Amendment  Act  of  1984—10  a.m.. 
room  2226.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Thursday.  April  26— hearing  on  H.R. 
5405.  the  Financial  Bribery  and  Fraud 
Amendments  Act  of  1984—10  a.m.. 
room  2226.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Wednesday.  May  2— hearing  on  H.R. 
5477.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
providing  or  possessing  contraband  in 
a  pri.son. 

Thursday.  May  3— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Wednesday.  May  9— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Thursday.  May  10— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Wednesday.  May  16— markup. 

Thursday.  May  17— markup. 

Wednesday,  May  23— markup. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  April  10.  1984. 
M.S.  Nina  Gilden, 

Producer.  Lawmakers.  WETA-TV,  Arlington. 
VA. 

Dear  Ms.  Gilden:  I  regret  that  my  sched- 
ule has  not  allowed  me  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view for  your  use  on  "Lawmakers."  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  express  in  writing 
my  views  of  the  criminal  justice  agenda  of 
the  current  Administration. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  efforts  of 
this  Administration,  and  its  allies  in  Con- 
gre.ss.  to  politicize  the  criminal  justice  i.ssue. 
The  legislation  espoused  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate,  is  for  the  most  part  a  blatant  use  of 
the  many  myths  about  crime  and  criminal 
justice  in  order  to  exploit  the  fears  of  the 
public  about  its  personal  safety.  There  is 
simply  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  so 
called  "sweeping  anti-crime"  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Justice  Assist- 
ance Act",  will  have  more  than  a  negligible 
impact  on  the  occurrence  of  crime.  Rather, 
such  studies  as  have  been  done  suggest  the 
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contrary.  Moreover,  whatever  crime  reduc- 
tion is  possible  under  these  proposals  would 
require  fiscal  costs  unacceptable  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  highly  misleading,  if 
not  cruel,  to  suggest  to  our  citizens  worried 
about  crime  that  preventive  detention  or 
modification  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  even 
if  applied  in  State  proceedings,  would  make 
our  streets  any  safer. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  facets  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  some  of  which 
are  addressed  in  the  Senate  legislation,  that 
are  in  need  of  reform.  Changes  in  these 
areas  will  both  facilitate  the  delivery  of  jus- 
tice and  help  restore  the  public's  respect  for 
the  system.  In  three  of  the  most  significant 
of  these,  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  is  in  the  midst  of  diligent 
efforts  to  achieve  reform. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  devoted  considerable 
effort  to  legislation  to  reform  the  insanity 
defense  in  Federal  court.  This  legislation, 
similar  to  provisions  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  last  day  of  ihe  last  session.  I  am 
currently  attempting  to  resolve  some  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  my  colleagues  about 
this  legislation  so  that  in  the  near  future  a 
bill  enjoying  strong  bipartisan  support  may 
be  presented  to  the  full  House. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the  Sub- 
committee began  hearings  on  sentencing 
reform  proposals.  Both  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  I  have  expressed 
our  strong  support  for  such  reform  by  the 
introduction  of  reform  legislation.  Four 
days  of  hearings  have  been  held,  and  an  ad- 
ditional four  are  .scheduled.  I  fully  expect  to 
complete  the  hearings  by  mid-May.  This 
should  leave  more  than  ample  time  for  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation  to  move  through 
the  remainder  of  the  legislative  process.  I 
must,  however,  add  one  note  of  caution:  I  do 
not  believe  that  sentencing  reform  will  be 
achievable  this  Congress  unless  that  i.ssue  is 
kept  separate  from  the  highly  volatile  ques- 
tion of  the  death  penalty. 

The  third  major  area  involves  legislation 
to  help  the  innocent  victims  of  crime.  For 
many  years,  the  criminal  justice  system  has 
tended  to  overlook  the  particular  needs  of 
crime  victims.  Indeed,  the  criminal  justice 
system  has.  with  some  fairness,  been  ac- 
cused of  further  victimizing  crime  victims. 
Last  year.  Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino. 
Jr..  together  with  some  50  other  Members 
of  Congress.  Introduced  legislation  to  help 
crime  victims.  The  Subcommittee  has  held  5 
days  of  hearings  on  the  legislation.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Administration  sent  its  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  and  said  that  enactment  of 
legislation  to  help  crime  victims  has  a  high 
priority.  The  Subcommittee  will  have  2  days 
of  hearings  on  the  Administration  proposal 
and  then  proceed  to  consideration  of  a  bill. 

In  addition  to  the.se  important  issues,  the 
Subcommittee  is  working  on  other  portions 
of  the  Senate-pas.sed  legislation.  Hearings 
have  been  held,  or  are  .scheduled,  on  bills  to 
protect  Federal  officers  from  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, improve  the  collection  of  fines, 
modify  Federal  evidence  rules,  expand  brib- 
ery laws  affecting  bank  officials,  and  pro- 
hibit the  nonconsensual  taping  of  phone 
conversations  by  Federal  officials.  Addition- 
al matters  will  be  scheduled  for  consider- 
ation In  the  near  future.  I  anticipate  Sub- 
committee consideration  of  .some  of  these 
bills  in  early  May. 

Finally.  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  po- 
litical nature  of  the  attacks  on  the  House 
consideration  of  crime  issues.  One  "title"  of 
the  so-called  crime  package  is  the  "Justice 


Assistance  Act."  Of  all  the  components  of 
the  package,  this  is  the  most  likely  to  have  a 
real  impact  on  crime.  This  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  last  May,  but  languishes  in 
the  Senate.  It  could  become  law  by  a  simple 
vote  of  the  Senate:  one  can  assume  it  is  fa- 
vored, since  it  was  included  in  the  package. 
Yet  the  Senate  leadership  refuses  to  bring 
the  bill  forward.  This  Inaction  raises  serious 
doubts  about  the  actuai  commitment  of  the 
Senate  leadership  to  legislative  action 
against  crime. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  view. 
Sincerely, 

John  Convers.  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress.9 
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splended  commitment  of  Roy  W. 
Moger  and  those  he  led  on  a  trip  back 
through  time.  The  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation gained  by  these  efforts  are 
indeed  priceless  to  those  whose  lives 
Mr.  Moger  and  the  commission  have 
touched. • 


RECOGNITION  OF  ROY  W. 
MOGER 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  10  years  both  our  Nation  and  the 
State  of  New  York  have  commemorat- 
ed their  bicentennials.  This  period  has 
given  the  residents  of  my  State  the  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  their  heritage 
as  New  Yorkers  and  as  Americans,  and 
to  use  our  shared  experiences  as  a 
means  of  preparing  ourselves  and  our 
society  for  the  future. 

On  April  29.  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  North  Hempstead  in  Nassau  County 
will  gather  to  say  goodbye  to  the  bi- 
centennial celebrations  of  the  United 
States  and  New  York,  while  at  the 
same  time  launching  the  200th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  town. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  Greater 
Roslyn  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  festivals,  celebrations,  and 
educational  forums  to  heighten  the 
appreciation  of  the  community  to  the 
importance  of  these  historic  anniver- 
saries. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
contributions  of  Roy  W.  Moger,  the 
chairman  of  bicentennial  projects  in 
North  Hempstead.  A  local  historian 
and  lecturer,  Roy  W.  Moger  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  town's 
conunemorations  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  commission  first  met  in  January 
of  1974.  Since  the  first  session,  a  won- 
derful stream  of  community  projects, 
celebrations,  grants  to  ongoing  en- 
deavors, concerts,  seminars,  and  cere- 
monies has  followed.  While  many 
served  on  the  commission  under  Mr. 
Moger's  guidance,  countless  more 
worked  on  the  various  projects  and  lit- 
erally thousands  of  our  citizens  were 
beneficiaries  of  the  commission's  gifts 
to  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  unbridled  enthu- 
siasm for  our  area's  history  and  our 
future  should  not  go  unnoticed.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 


END  NICARAGUAN  MINING 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
voted  to  condemn  the  mining  of  Nica- 
raguan  harbors  by  CIA  operatives— 
and  with  good  reason.  As  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  pointed 
out,  the  mining  is  illegal,  immoral,  and 
doomed  to  fail. 

For  just  1  minute,  I  would  like  to 
expand  on  that  sentiment  with  some 
general  comments  on  so-called  covert 
operations.  A  recent  study  reports 
that  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
45  covert  operations— both  for  and 
against  foreign  governments— since 
1963.  About  half  of  them— most  nota- 
bly the  assassination  of  Diem  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Allende  in  Chile— are 
ironically  labeled  successes.  Others- 
including  our  efforts  to  keep  the  aya- 
tollah  out  of  Iran— are  properly  listed 
as  failures.  Just  about  all  of  them 
have  succeeded  only  in  creating  a 
deep-seated  distrust  of  U.S.  policy 
abroad.  In  that  sense,  they  are  all  fail- 
ures. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Covert  oper- 
ations—clandestine attempts  to  over- 
throw foreign  governments  and 
murder  foreign  leaders— are  inherent- 
ly un-American.  They  require  secrecy 
in  a  democracy  that  thrives  on  public 
debate.  And  when  the  truth  eventually 
is  known — as  it  always  is— we  end  up 
looking  immoral,  inept,  or  both. 

The  CIA  war  against  Nicaragua  is 
still  filed  in  the  "inconclusive"  catego- 
ry. But  it  too  will  fail.  By  fighting  the 
most  publicized  secret  war  in  history, 
in  clear  violation  of  United  States  and 
international  law,  we  are  losing  credi- 
bility and  earning  contempt  in  nearly 
every  nation  of  the  world. 

Increasingly  our  allies  find  a  hard 
time  distinguishing  our  actions  from 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  that  is 
a  tragedy,  because  there  is  a  differ- 
ence—a very  real  one.  This  Nation  has 
fought  for  freedom  and  justice 
throughout  its  history.  Mining  har- 
bors in  peacetime  makes  people  forget 
the  proud  traditions  we  stand  on. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  delegation  of  foreign  par- 
liamentarians who  have  come  here  to 
question  our  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. To  a  man,  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  we  insist  on  pursuing  a  mili- 
tary solution,  and  they  do  not  believe 
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President  Reagan  when  he  says  that 
the  United  States  is  not  trying  to 
topple  the  legitimate  government  of 
Nicaragua.  They  do  believe  that  our 
policy  is  fueling  anti-American  feel- 
ings around  the  world,  and  that  it 
drives  Nicaragua  closer  to  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  fear  that 
more  of  the  same  will  gravely  harm 
the  interests  of  America  and  our  allies 
in  the  West. 

The  misgivings  of  our  friends  from 
Europe  and  South  America  are  con- 
vincing, and  they  are  shared  by  a  ma- 
jority in  this  House,  and  a  majority  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  time  for  the 
President  to  take  notice.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  AWARDING 
OF  THE  EAGLE  SCOUT  TO 
DAVID  THOMAS  WALLACE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29.  David  Thomas  Wallace,  a  senior  at 
Delta  High  School  in  Clarksburg, 
Calif.,  will  be  awarded  the  Eagle 
Scout— the  highest  progress  award  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  David  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  qualifying 
project  that  entailed  the  design, 
layout  and  installation  of  a  numbering 
and  address  system  for  all  the  lots  and 
houses  in  Clarksburg.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  publicly  for  this  achieve- 
ment and  this  honor. 

The  Boy  Scouts  is  a  tremendous  or- 
ganization. The  good  it  does  for  the 
boys  and  young  men  of  this  Nation  is 
well  known.  To  achieve  the  level  of 
Eagle  Scout  is  a  distinct  accomplish- 
ment, and  David  has  proven  himself 
worthy  of  this  award  through  his 
achievements  in  his  school,  his  church 
and  his  community. 

David  is  a  member  of  the  California 
Scholarship  Federation  and  is  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students.  "  He  is  class  vice 
president  and  cIeiss  representative  to 
the  student  council  at  Delta  High. 
While  maintaining  an  overall  3.65 
grade  point  average,  he  has  participat- 
ed in  basketball  and  baseball,  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  All 
League  in  football,  and  is  also  section 
leader  in  the  school  band. 

In  addition.  David  has  received  the 
Bank  of  America  Music  Award  and  the 
Soroptimist  Citizenship  Award,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  Boys  State.  He  is 
president  of  the  Clarksburg  Communi- 
ty Church  Youth  Group  and  a 
member  of  the  church  choir  and  wor- 
ship committee. 

David  is  a  credit  to  his  family,  his 
Scout  troop,  and  his  community.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  a  success  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Fresno,  where 
he  will  study  health  services  adminis- 
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tration.  I  commend  him  for  his  attain- 
ment of  the  Eagle  Scout  Award.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  TOMEO 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  vote  on  billion-dollar  appro- 
priations and  seek  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Federal  Government 
should  always  remember  that  the  real 
work  of  helping  people  and  building 
communities  takes  place  not  as  a 
result  of  high-minded  policy  actions  in 
Washington,  but  due  to  the  efforts  of 
indi%iduals  across  this  country  who 
give  of  themselves  in  order  to  serve 
their  neighbors. 

They  do  their  work  in  every  commu- 
nity in  America,  helping  individuals, 
building  institutions,  promoting 
health  and  education.  The  work  of 
these  volunteers  is  invaluable— it  holds 
many  communities  together,  and  it 
serves  as  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
caring  altruistic  attitude  that  we  want 
all  citizens  to  have. 

This  work  is  not  done  for  recogni- 
tion—indeed, it  often  goes  without 
proper  recognition.  These  community 
volunteers  who  deserve  recognition 
that  most  seem  to  need  it  the  least,  be- 
cause their  true  satisfaction  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
helped  improve  someone  else's  life. 

Tonight  in  my  own  home  communi- 
ty, the  people  of  Hackettstown  will 
gather  to  honor  one  such  individual. 
Mr.  Thomas  Tomeo,  who  has  a  30-year 
record  of  service  to  his  neighbors. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  him,  because  Tommy  Tomeo 
is  a  personal  friend,  and  adviser  whose 
companionship,  counsel,  and  enthusi- 
asm have  been  valuable  to  me  since  I 
first  thought  of  serving  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Tomeo  will  be  honored  for  his 
work  on  the  Hackettstown  Community 
Hospital,  a  project  which  we  have  seen 
grow  from  a  dream  to  a  reality,  thanks 
in  great  part  to  his  efforts.  Tommy 
has  served  on  the  hospitals  board  of 
directors  since  1955.  and  presided  over 
the  hospitals  first  civic  advisory  coun- 
cil in  1971. 

Tommy  Tomeo  also  deserves  honor 
for  his  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
other  civic  groups  and  charities,  and 
for  his  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Warren  County  Republican  Party. 

So.  while  Tommy  will  be  honored  by 
the  Hackettstown  Community  Hospi- 
tal, he  will  receive  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  the  people  and  associa- 
tions he  has  served  in  his  continuing 
avocation  of  public  service. 

It  is  fitting  that  he  be  recognized  in 
Hackettstown.  where  the  direct  bene- 
fits of  his  generous  spirit  are  seen  and 
felt. 
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And  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  Thomas  Tomeo  in  Congress,  be- 
cause he  and  others  like  him  enrich 
our  Nation  through  their  daily  labors, 
and  keep  in  practice  the  great  volun- 
teer tradition  that  has  symbolized  the 
goodness  of  the  American  spirit  for 
two  centuries  of  our  history.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  KELLY.  MAYOR 
OF  EL  MONTE.  CA 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to 
your  attention  one  of  California's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Mr.  Jim 
Kelly,  mayor  of  the  city  of  South  El 
Monte,  has  lived  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia since  1948.  His  contribution  to 
his  city  and  State  are  a  true  testimony 
to  this  gentleman's  honorable  charac- 
ter. Now.  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
I  join  his  wife  Margaret,  their  five 
children  and  three  grandchildren,  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  fruitful  and 
exciting  career. 

Jim  Kelly  has  worked  for  Balian  Ice 
Cream  since  1964.  During  these  .vears 
of  dedicated  .service.  Jim  became  ac- 
tively involved  with  events  and  activi- 
ties in  his  community.  In  1965  he 
became  the  annexation  chairman  and 
in  1966  was  street  lighting  chairman 
for  the  city  of  South  El  Monte.  In 
1967  Jim  was  the  leader  of  the  city 
clean-up  campaign.  Jim  has  also  been 
actively  involved  with  city  planning 
throughout  the  years.  Jim  served  as 
commissioner  for  city  parks  and  recre- 
ation on  two  separate  occasions  and  in 
1975  he  served  as  city  planning  com- 
missioner. Jim  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  in  March  1976.  and  was  first 
elected  mayor  in  April  1980.  and  re- 
elected in  April  1982. 

Some  of  the  other  services  to  his 
community  include  president  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  and  chairman  of 
the  annual  fiesta  at  the  Epiphany 
Church.  Jim  has  also  been  a  Scout 
Master  for  the  Boy  Scouts  for  11 
years.  As  a  charter  member  and  post 
commander  of  the  South  El  Monte 
American  Legion  Po.st  407.  Jim  has 
worked  hard  to  insure  that  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country  continue  to  receive 
the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1950  to 
54.  Jim  is  also  a  member  of  the  Team- 
ster Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  take  part 
in  this  celebration  of  recognition  of 
Jim  Kelly's  career.  It  is  a  great  honor 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  work  with  such  an  accomplished 
individual.* 
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HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADER- 
SHIP HINDERS  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  91  to  1.  compre- 
hensive criminal  reform  legislation. 
The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  (S.  1762)  is  one  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing anticrime  packages  to  move  in 
Congress  in  nearly  14  years.  It  com- 
prises over  40  key  criminal  matters  in- 
cluding bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture, 
and  insanity  defense  reform. 

This  landmark  'egislation  received 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate  and 
President  Reagan  praised  its  pa.ssage. 
Yet.  such  a  worthwhile  effort  to  help 
fight  against  the  rising  crime  problem 
will  probably  die  in  the  House  thanks 
to  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
The  leadership  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  dealing 
with  this  bill,  calling  it  too  controver- 
sial. What  can  be  so  controversial 
about  legislation  which  will  clean  up 
our  streets  and  make  our  communities 
safer  to  live  in? 

Nearly  half  of  all  Americans  are 
afraid  to  walk  in  their  own  communi- 
ties at  night,  and  1  in  6  fear  for  their 
safety  in  their  own  homes.  Americans 
today  view  violent  crime  as  one  of  the 
most  important  i.ssues  in  America. 
Crime  knows  no  political  boundaries. 
It  is  deplorable  that  politics  become 
more  important  than  our  security. 

My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  has  a  track  record 
of  moving  crime-related  bills.  Why  is  it 
that  my  subcommittee  can  be  so  suc- 
cessful? The  answer  is  simple.  The  ■ 
subcommittee  chairman,  Bill  Hughes 
and  I  do  not  let  partisan  politics  cloud 
our  judgment  or  dictate  our  direction. 
Our  jobs  as  Members  of  Congress  is  to 
represent  the  people  who  elected  us. 
Bill  Hughes  and  I  work  together  as  a 
team,  not  as  adversaries,  in  producing 
sound  anticrime  measures.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  American  public,  this  is 
too  often  the  exception  instead  of  the 
rule. 

In  January  1983.  I  introduced  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  to  sharply  curtail 
those  crimes  committed  by  persons 
awaiting  trial,  sentencing,  or  appeal. 
This  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  crime  package.  Currently.  Fed- 
eral judges  do  not  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  consider  a  defendant's 
danger  to  the  community  and  are 
forced  to  release  dangerous  defend- 
ants back  into  our  community.  To 
date,  my  Bail  Reform  Act  is  still  bot- 
tled up  in  a  subcommittee. 
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I  am  incensed  that  such  a  serious 
problem  as  crime  reform  is  such  a  low- 
priority  of  the  House  leadership. 
There  is  just  no  justification  for  fail- 
ing to  consider  this  anticrime  package. 
The  Senate  pulled  together  and 
passed  this  bill  and  I  would  wager  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Members  in  this 
House  would  wholeheartedly  support 
this  measure  as  well  if  given  the 
chance.  It  is  a  crime  that  we  will  not 
have  that  chance.* 


A  BOOST  FOR  GREATER 
BUFFALO 

'  HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

*  Mr,  LaFALCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  read  about  the  negatives  of 
the  Buffalo  region— the  stormy  weath- 
er, the  closing  industries,  the  ghost 
town  atmosphere  of  the  mass  transit 
con.struction  area,  and  the  general 
lack  of  excitement  in  the  community. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  and  love  the 
greater  Buffalo  area  know  better. 
Hence  we  wear  our  pride  in  western 
New  York  on  our  sleeve  or  if  so  in- 
clined, on  a  "Boost  Buffalo"  button  on 
our  collar.  It  is  with  that  sense  of 
pride  that  we  read  of  the  greatness  of 
the  greater  Buffalo  area  in  the  April 
22  issue  of  the  Washintgon  Post. 
David  Beacon  has  discovered  a  small 
part  of  the  wonder  of  w'estern  New 
York,  including  Niagara  Falls,  NY,  and 
a  host  of  exemplary  cultural  riches. 
We  who  know  the  area  well,  know  that 
Beacon  has  missed  much,  but  we  wel- 
come the  recognition  so  well  deserved. 

Beacon's  article  entitled,   "The  De- 
cline and  Rise  of  Buffalo.  "  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  1984] 
The  Decline  and  Rise  of  Buffalo 
(By  David  Beacom) 

More  than  300,000  souls  call  Buffalo 
home,  and  the  remaining  4  billion  of  us 
have  done  a  dandy  job  of  putting  them  on 
the  defensive.  Justly  so,  it  often  appears— 
but  then  appearances  can  be  deceiving. 

The  weather  in  this  northwestern  New 
York  city  does  gel  nasty,  there's  no  denying 
that:  Time  was  when  on  the  most  blustery 
of  winter  days  ropes  went  up  beside  down- 
town sidewalks  to  help  Buffalo's  windblown 
pedestriarus  haul  them-selves  along. 

Worse,  despite  its  status  as  the  state's 
second-largest  city  and  its  history  as  a  sig- 
nificant manufacturing  and  shipping  center, 
the  place  doesn't  exactly  make  a  good  first 
impression.  Buffalo's  42  square  miles  spread 
willy-nilly  across  a  seemingly  endless  plain 
bordering  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River, 
and  all  that  space  has  prompted  a  decidedly 
patchy  pattern  of  development. 

For  the  new  arrival,  an  initial  glimpse  of 
the  big  high  rises  at  the  center  of  town— a 
few  blocks  from  the  lakefront— might  gener- 
ate a  spark  of  interest.  Yet  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance those  buildings  come  across  as 
lonely  megaliths,  most  of  them  standing  iso- 
lated and  a  little  forlorn  in  a  desert  of  road- 
ways and  parking  lots.  As  a  result,  the  heart 
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of  the  city  seems  down-at-lhe  heels,  weedy, 
and  more  than  a  tad  dispirited. 

Then.  too.  Buffalo  has  hardly  established 
a  reputation  for  high  culture.  Despite  the 
general  guffawing  over,  for  example.  Cleve- 
land, the  laughs  stop  when  talk  turns  to 
that  city's  awesome  orchestra.  Who  makes 
such  distinctions  about  Buffalo?  In  the 
Broadway  musical  "A  Chorus  Line."  the 
character  who  hails  from  Buffalo  (as  does 
the  plays  creator.  Michael  Bennett)  goes  so 
far  as  to  .say  that  in  his  hometown  "suicide 
is  redundant." 

Funny  how  unforgiving  we  can  be.  After 
all.  anyone  who  has  ever  suffered  a  setback 
that  scads  of  people  managed  to  find  out 
about  and  bray  over— and  that  means  most 
of  us— knows  only  too  well  the  persuasive 
staying  power  of  a  loser's  reputation.  It 
doesn't  actually  require  a  real  misstep  to  get 
in  Dutch  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  rumors, 
hearsay,  out-and-out  slander  will  do  the 
trick.  Most  folks  caught  in  that  bind  wish 
that— just  once— the  outside  world  would 
put  the  accent  on  the  positive.  So,  as  regard 
Buffalo,  here  goes. 

To  begin,  not  even  the  proudest  of  cities— 
not  New  York,  not  Washington,  certainly— 
would  turn  up  its  no.se  at  the  dazzling  riches 
of  Buffalo's  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery.  A 
couple  of  miles  north  of  downtown  on  Elm- 
wood  Avenue,  which  en  route  passes  a 
pas,sel  of  formidable  Victorian  houses,  the 
Albright-Knox  owns  so  many  big-time  works 
that  it  tends  to  have  a  dizzying  effect  on 
visitors  from  towns  where  masterworks  are 
doled  out  more  sparingly. 

The  gallery  occupies  two  very  dissimilar 
buildings.  The  earlier  structure  has  the  look 
of  the  old  National  Gallery  or  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum.  It's  a  turn-of-the-century 
palace  of  culture  rendered  in  the  classical 
revival  manner  long  regarded  as  the  only 
style  that  would  do  for  places  dedicated  to 
public  improvement. 

The  new'  building— a  sleek,  unassuming 
box  designed  by  Gordon  Bunshaft  and 
opened  in  1962— would,  in  many  cities,  rep- 
resent a  hopeful  gesture,  at  best.  Such 
buildings— even  the  National  Gallery's  East 
Building,  for  example— usually  have  gone 
up  well  before  much  materialized  to  fill 
them.  Today,  many  such  places  in  smaller 
cities  sit  half-empty,  all  dressed  up  but  not 
likely  to  go  much  of  anywhere.  The  story 
took  a  happier  turn  in  Buffalo. 

Bunshaft's  structure  can  barely  contain 
its  abundance  of  first-rate  works  by  the  sig- 
nificant American  and  European  artists  of 
the  last  30  years  or  so.  Credit  for  the  fact 
that  this  serious,  yet  immensely  pleasura- 
ble, collection  of  modern  art  has  found  a 
home  in  Buffalo  rests  with  the  enlightened 
local  patron  Seymour  H.  Knox  and  with  the 
staff  of  the  museum  he  had  a  big  part  in 
paying  for.  But  it  also  repre.sents  a  broader 
achievement  for  a  city  generally  thought  to 
have  few  cultural  assets  or  aspirations 
beyond  the  athletic  antics  of  the  Buffalo 
Bills. 

Even  on  the  most  brilliant  Sunday  after- 
noon, a  fair  number  of  townsfolk  make  their 
way  to  the  Albright-Knox,  and  they  come 
not  in  ritual  deference  to  the  art  of  the  past 
but  ready  to  take  on  the  esthetic  challenges 
of  their  own  age.  At  the  Albright-Knox, 
good  things  hang  around  just  everywhere, 
and  the  modest  scale  of  the  individual  gal- 
leries helps  bring  art  and  its  public  into  an 
easily  intimate  relationship. 

In  the  adjoining  building,  the  dignified 
spaces  of  an  old-time  museum  are  given  over 
to  special  exhibits  and  to  bits  and  pieces  of 
what  the  collection  amounted  to  before  the 
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Knox  style  and  money  took  over.  Oh,  the 
rooms  house  some  worthy  items,  but  artisti- 
cally the  original  building  belongs  in  a  dif- 
ferent league. 

Not  that  every  old  structure  in  Buffalo 
fails  to  hold  its  own  against  its  more  youth- 
ful neighbors— quite  the  contrary.  Declining 
cities  usually  make  matters  worse  by  clear- 
ing away  the  remnants  of  their  glory  days— 
a  practice  that  lends  Buffalo  and  many 
other  such  places  a  vacant,  impoverished 
air.  So  when  venerable  structures  hang  on 
largely  intact,  they  emerge  as  stunning  sur- 
vivors. In  Buffalo,  the  best  of  these  is  the 
Guaranty  (later.  Prudential)  Building  on 
Court  Street  near  the  center  of  town. 

Designed  in  1896  by  Louis  Sullivan  and 
now  one  of  that  influential  Chicagoan's  few 
remaining  works,  the  Guaranty  Building 
over  the  years  suffered  the  customary  ne- 
glect as  well  as  some  slipshod  renovations 
and  a  fire  during  the  1970s  that  did  its  part 
to  clear  out  the  remaining  tenants.  To  the 
rescue  came  a  team  of  out-of-town  develop- 
ers. They  gave  the  building  a  painstaking 
sprucing-up  that  also  restored  its  commer- 
cial appeal. 

So  far  as  it  affects  downtown  Buffalo,  the 
renovation  was  well  worth  the  effort.  The 
slender  tower  amounts  to  an  exceedingly 
rare  architectural  concoction— a  pretty  sky- 
.scraper.  Tall  buildings  can  easily  appear  im- 
pressive; this  one  attains  the  more  delicate, 
elusive  qualities  of  lightness  and  grace.  Its 
surface  swirls  with  elaborately  intertwining 
ornamental  designs,  and  the  ruddy  terracot- 
ta of  the  facade  brings  a  bold  stroke  of  color 
to  the  otherwise  overwhelmingly  gray 
canvas  of  the  center  city. 

Buffalo  prides  it-self  on  its  architectural 
masterworks.  among  them  five  houses  cre- 
ated by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  when  the  city  had  more 
than  enough  money  and  importance  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  nation's  top  de- 
signers. The  only  one  open  to  the  public  is 
the  biggest  and  best -known  of  the  group— 
the  Darwin  Martin  house,  built  in  1902  near 
Delaware  Park  for  a  leading  Buffalo  busi- 
nessman. 

John  O'Hern.  curator  of  the  house,  leads 
tours  of  its  broad,  low  rooms  and  simulta- 
neously conducts  a  gently  comic  exploration 
of  the  relationship  between  an  architect  and 
a  client,  each  bent  on  having  things  his  own 
w'ay.  As  often  happened.  Wright  prevailed. 
Eighty  years  later,  the  house  appears  fairly 
tatty;  Wright  never  mastered  the  low-up- 
keep house,  his  repeated  claims  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Still,  the  building  es- 
tablishes itself  as  an  original  and  dynamic 
composition.  And  it  offers  a  goodly  number 
of  Wright's  special  treats— not  the  least  of 
these  the  inventive  patterns  of  his  leaded 
windows,  lined  up  in  long,  glittering  rows. 

Actually,  despite  Buffalo's  reputation  as  a 
low-life  lout,  its  principal  charms  lie  in  the 
esthetic  realm.  In  dramatic  circles,  the  city's 
20-year-old  Studio  Arena  Theater  has  a 
solid  reputation.  Its  recent  production  of 
"Cabaret,  "  for  instance,  hummed  with  far 
greater  temptation  and  menace  than  the 
musical  ordinarily  evokes. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  feelings  gen- 
erated onstage,  the  audience's  spirits  sink 
on  leaving  the  theater.  Studio  Arena  opens 
onto  a  city-scape  straight  out  of  "The  Day 
After  "—a  stretch  of  Main  Street  blasted 
into  barely  identifiable  smithereens.  The 
culprit:  construction  of  a  combination 
streetcar-subway  system  that  by  the 
summer  of  1985  will  extend  6.4  miles  from 
the  center  of  town.  In  the  meantime,  the 
project  blights  a  fair  portion  of  downtowTi— 
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which,  it  must  be  said.  looks  none  too  resil- 
ient. 

Despite  all  thi.s.  Studio  Arenas  neighbor- 
hood—called, appropriately  enough,  the 
Theater  District— also  offers  Shea's  Buffalo, 
an  opulent  old  roadshow  house,  as  well  as  a 
handful  of  sleekly  designed  restaurants.  Not 
to  mention  the  Anchor  Bar.  up  Main  and  os- 
tensibly the  birthplace  of  Buffalo's  deserv- 
edly famou.'f  chicken  wings. 

Also  nearby  is  the  section  known  as  Allen- 
town,  along  Allen  Street  between  Main. 
Delaware  (by  fits  and  starts  the  city's  most 
beautiful  and  urbane  avenue)  and  Elmwood. 
Hardly  Greenwich  Village.  AUentown  never- 
theless does  manage  a  relative  plenty  of  pe- 
destrain  traffic,  good  antiques  at  decent 
prices  and  some  of  Buffalo's  cozier  bars  and 
restaurants. 

Not  far  from  AUentown.  in  a  somewhat 
desolate  block  of  Franklin  Street,  is  Rue 
Franklin,  a  French  restaurant  of  consider- 
able success  in  realizing  those  aspirations. 
Like  many  good  things  in  Buffalo,  putting 
so  fine  a  restaurant  in  so  unprepossessing  a 
setting  seems,  at  best,  misguided. 

Yet  the  city  and  its  enterprises  constantly 
weather  reverses  great  and  small,  a  few  of 
them  self-inflicted.  In  1901.  President  Wil- 
liam McKinley  came  to  town  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, a  kind  of  high-minded  World's  Fair. 
Thanks  to  the  marksmanship  of  an  anar- 
chist assassin,  the  visit  ended  badly  for 
McKinley— and  Theodore  Roosevelt  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  a  big  house  (still  stand- 
ing) on  Delaware  Avenue. 

In  a  gesture  of  atonement  for  McKinley. 
city  leaders  erected  a  monument  at  Niagara 
Square— plunk  In  the  center  of  town.  The 
obelisk  and  statuary  that  form  McKinley  s 
monument  give  the  city's  sole  grand  public 
space  a  worthy  focal  point.  Over  the  long 
haul,  however,  the  whole  enterpri.se  ensured 
only  that  Buffalo's  most  visible  memorial 
marks  not  some  local  display  of  pluck  (or 
even  the  admittedly  tepid  exploits  of  long- 
time residents  Millard  Fillmore  and  Grover 
Cleveland)  but  instead  a  source  of  national 
embarrassment. 

The  City  Hall,  facing  Niagara  Square,  is  a 
gloriously  overdecorated  relic  of  the  Depres- 
sion era  that  recalls  Rockefeller  Center. 
Mayan  ruins  and  a  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  set  all 
at  once.  The  views  available  from  the  build- 
ings  top-floor  observation  deck  take  in  the 
tremendous  breadth  of  the  region's  land- 
scape and.  nearer  at  hand,  the  major  down- 
town landmarks.  Among  these  is  the  Liberty 
National  Bank,  Its  twin  towers  crowned  with 
not  one  but  two  replicas  of  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  Prance  who  stands  watch 
over  New  York  Harbor.  Buffalo's  twin  Stat- 
ues of  Liberty  bear  uplifted  torches  that 
blink  alternately  in  a  kind  of  double  mes- 
sage to  anyone  nearby  who  might,  perhaps, 
yearn  to  breathe  free. 

The  vista  over  the  city  includes  Buffalo's 
long,  grassy  waterfront  as  well.  There  is  also 
the  great  sweep  of  Lake  Erie  itself,  which 
looks  positively  oceanic  from  28  stories  up. 
and  the  silvery  thread  of  the  Niagara  River. 

Heading  out  of  Buffalo,  the  river  leads 
toward  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  way.  the  Niag- 
ara makes  a  stop  of  sorts  for  the  famous 
falls.  And  so  should  you.  The  drive  from 
Buffalo  along  the  Parkway  on  the  Canadian 
side  has  its  pleasant  aspects. 

The  first  visible  evidence  of  the  falls  is  a 
misty  plume  rising  high  into  the  air  where 
the  river  takes  its  tumble.  Closer  up.  the 
falls  appear  most  imposing  from  Canada. 
They  disappoint  only  tho.se  too  world-weary 
to  take  a  long,  clear-eyed  look. 
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An  added  benefit  of  crossing  the  border  is 
that  downtown  Niagara  Falls.  Canada, 
offers  some  of  the  world's  most-obvious 
tourist  traps,  including  waxworks  of  every 
description  as  well  as  an  Elvis  Presley 
museum.  It  is  not  necessary  (or  even  wise) 
to  resist  every  one  of  these  snares.  The  so- 
called  Scenic  Tunnels,  which  snake  under- 
ground to  provide  views  of  the  falls  from  an 
odd,  low-down  perspective,  can  provide  a 
genuine  thrill  or  two. 

Visitors  to  the  tunnels  are  equipped  with 
boots  and  slickers  before  entering  an  eleva- 
tor that  leads  to  the  tunnels  below  the  falls. 
Once  the  elevator  stops,  the  doors  open  to  a 
long,  dim  passageway  with  three  arms  that 
reach  out  through  the  rock  to  the  falls.  The 
first  gives  onto  a  terrace  where  visitors  peer 
up  and.  on  days  when  the  river  is  really  roll- 
ing, get  a  fair  dousing.  The  second  opens  to 
an  alluring  spectacle  of  billowing  water  and 
mist.  And  for  some,  a  couple  of  seconds 
spent  watching  the  action  here  might  make 
the  whole  trip  worth* hilc.  The  third  arm  of 
the  tunnel  comes  out  under  the  falls  and 
ends  with  a  preposse.ssing.  violent  vision 
that  says  Watch  Out.  The  power  of  nature 
asserts  itself. 

The  Parkway  beyond  the  town  of  Niagara 
Falls  offers  belter  scenery  than  on  the  way 
in.  The  land.scape  grows  rocky,  the  forest 
dark  and  deep.  The  houses  are  prettier.  Best 
of  all.  the  road  winds  toward  an  idyllic  desti- 
nation—an old  village  called  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake.  The  Shaw  Festival,  a  well-regarded 
summer  theater  that  devotes  part  of  its 
season  to  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  much 
of  the  balance  to  his  contemporaries,  stands 
on  the  outskirts. 

In  the  town,  low  buildings  line  the  main 
street,  the  structures  neat  and  varied  and 
occasionally  downright  beautiful.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  a  Victorian  confec- 
tion topped  off  with  a  mansard  roof,  holds 
sway  near  the  entrance  to  town,  where  the 
road  divides  to  accommodate  a  diminutive 
deck  tower.  Shops,  including  a  nicely 
stocked  bookstore  and  a  surprising  number 
of  good  bakeries,  edge  the  street.  Just 
beyond  the  village,  the  road  comes  to  a 
turn.  And  the  view  suddenly  expands  to 
take  in  the  watery  vastncss  of  Lake  Ontario. 

When  the  makers  of  "The  Dead  Zone."  a 
movie  based  on  the  novel  by  Stephen  King, 
needed  a  perfect  little  American  town  in 
which  to  unfold  their  tale  of  horror  they 
found  what  they  wanted  acro.ss  the  border. 
In  Niagara-on-the-lake.  Robert  Redford 
filmed  his  new  movie.  "The  Natural."  in 
Buffalo.  Sylvester  Stallone's  trainer.  Ray 
Noiaro.  is  a  native  .son.  and  he  promi.ses  that 
his  boys  continuing  adventures  (Rocky  IX?) 
will  Include  at  least  one  bout  shot  on  home 
turf. 

Maybe  these  movie  types  have  stumbled 
onto  something  that  has  eluded  the  rest  of 
us.  After  all,  it  is  probably  a  measure  of 
America's  magnificence  that  places  like  Buf- 
falo .so  often  end  up  overlooked  or  derided. 
A  roughly  equivalent  town  in  Europe— with 
a  top-flight  museum,  with  exemplary  works 
by  two  of  the  nation's  grcates  architects, 
with  outstanding  theater  in  town  and  more 
nearby,  and  with  one  of  the  continent's  un- 
paralleled natural  wonders  an  hour  away— 
would  rank  as  a  must -see  in  the  guidebook, 
no  matter  what  depredations  the  area  had 
suffered  since  its  heyday. 

On  this  note,  a  personal  remembrance 
comes  to  mind.  When  I  was  a  tot.  the 
youngest  in  a  large  and  ever-expanding 
family,  the  whole  brood  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Niagara  Falls.  We  stayed  at  the  Statler  in 
Buffalo.  In  those  days,  the  hotel  managed  a 
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certain  splendor.  Decades  later.  I  still  can 
remember  the  sunny  corner  living  room  of 
the  suite  we  occupied.  Even  my  mother— an 
accomplished  traveler  and  no  stranger  to 
lovely  things— recalled  the  Statler  as  a  nota- 
bly agreeable  place.  Today,  the  hotel  is  a 
stately  facade  on  Niagara  Square  enclosing 
a  dismal  hulk  awaiting  conversion  to  office 
space.  A  few  immen.se  chandeliers  in  the 
lobby  are  the  only  souvenirs  of  better  times. 
Well,  like  the  Statler.  we  have  all  prob- 
ably declined  some  over  the  years.  Yet  the 
pas.sage  of  time  and  all  the  changes  that 
come  with  it  are  not  reason  to  give  up.  not 
for  any  of  us.  Perhaps  that  explains  why 
the  hometown  folks  get  so  defensive  about 
Buffalo,  or  about  any  similar  spot.  Fighting 
back— keeping  the  forces  of  age  and  decline 
at  bay— is  a  .serious  business  that  engages  us 
all.  In  fact,  it's  known  as  staying  alive.« 


CATHOLIC  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  HONORED 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1984.  a  celebra- 
tion will  lake  place  in  my  district  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  and 
varied  .services  provided  by  Catholic 
Community  Services,  Diocese  of  San 
Diego. 

Since  its  formation  in  1919.  Catholic 
Community  Services  has  maintained 
an  invaluable  social  presence  in  San 
Diego  by  aiding  over  a  half-million 
people  through  their  various  pro- 
grams. These  include  e.s.sential  emer- 
gency .services,  counseling  for  emotion- 
al problems,  referrals  for  resettlement 
services,  employment  training  for  job 
placement,  premarriage  preparation, 
assistance  during  pregnancy  and  train- 
ing for  natural  family  planning. 

Accordingly.  Catholic  Community 
Services  has  been  responsible  for.  or 
assisted  in,  the  development  of  other 
service  providers  such  as  ACCESS, 
ALMA,  Centro  De  Asuntos  Migrator- 
ios.  Desert  Valle  Federal  Credit  Union. 
Ecumenical  Service  Center,  Good  Sa- 
maritan Shelter,  House  of  Rachel.  Ra- 
chels  Day  Center.  Imperial  Valley 
People's  Food  Co-op,  Noah  Homes, 
Plaza  Co-op,  the  Refugee  Continental 
Craft  Co-op,  and  the  San  Diego  orga- 
nizing project. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  a 
stable  fi.xture  of  community  aid  in  San 
Diego  since  1919.  and  in  1949,  Bishop 
Charles  Francis  Buddy  established 
and  committed  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
Casework  Bureau.  We  in  San  Diego 
recognize  and  salute  Bishop  Buddy  for 
his  generous  efforts,  as  well  as  Bishop 
Leo  Thomas  Maher  who.  on  February 
13,  1974,  filed  incorporation  papers  for 
Catholic  Community  Services  to  offi- 
cially establish  this  organization  as  a 
public  benefit  corporation. 
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In  recognition  of  Catholic  Communi- 
ty Services'  10th  anniversary  as  a  cor- 
poration and  65th  year  of  charitable, 
nonprofit  service  to  the  San  Diego 
community,  June  27,  1984.  has  been 
declared  Catholic  Community  Services 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  proud  to 
have  such  a  significant  commun  ty 
service  organization  in  my  district  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding their  continued  efforts  now 
reaching  a  65th  year.  Their  deeds  shall 
not  go  unnoticed.^ 


EL  SALVADOR  AND  MILITARY 
AID 

!  HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  soon 
address  the  Lssue  of  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador.  Much  of  our 
previous  debate  has  centered  around 
the  existence  of  rightwing  death 
squads",  I  suspect  the  upcoming  debate 
will  be  predictably  similar.  In  fact, 
recent  accusations  levied  by  former 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  Robert  E. 
White,  have  proliferated  the  level  of 
death-squad  debate. 

In  preparation  for  House  consider- 
ation of  emergency  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  I  commend  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Friday.  Apr. 

6.  19841 
Salvadoran  Reacts  to  Ambassador  White's 
Accusation 
'  (By  Luis  E.scalante  Arce) 

Earlier  this  year.  Robert  E.  White,  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  announced 
that  six  Salvadoran  exiles  living  in  Miami 
were,  in  large  measure,  responsible  for  di- 
recting the  activities  of  right-wing  death 
squads  in  their  homeland.  As  one  of  those 
cited  by  the  ex-ambassador.  I  would  like  to 
describe  the  facts  that  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  current  sit- 
uation In  El  Salvador. 

Just  a  few  years  before  the  Oct.  15,  1979. 
fall  of  Salvador's  little-lamented  President 
Carlos  Humberto  Romero,  the  country  was 
held  in  the  grip  of  an  orchestrated  cam- 
paign of  terror.  Banks  and  stores  were  being 
robbed  with  impunity,  labor  strikes  were 
paralyzing  factories,  public  buses  were  being 
burned  and  the  kidnapping  of  widely  known 
and  honored  community  leaders  was  on  the 
upswing. 

Among  the  many  who  were  kidnapped, 
and  for  whom  large  ransoms  were  paid.  I 
recall  the  following:  Francisco  de  Sola.  In- 
dustrialist: Benjamin  Sol  Millet,  agribusi- 
ness entrepreneur:  Ian  Chatterton  and 
Cameron  Massey.  officers  of  the  Bank  of 
London  and  Montreal,  held  for  .several 
months;  Jose  David  E.scobar,  farmer:  Carlos 
Emilio  Alvarez,  physician;  Jaime  Batlle. 
coffee  exporter,  held  captive  for  almost  a 
year;  Ernesto  Sol  Meza.  industrialist:  Miguel 
Miguel,  industrialist;  Fritz  Schuitema. 
Dutch    executive    of    Philips    N.V.;    Emilio 
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Charur.  merchant;  Jaime  D.  Hill,  large-scale 
farmer;  Teofilo  Siman.  merchant,  for  whom 
ransom  was  paid  twice:  DImas  F\ines  Hart- 
man,  physician;  Tomas  Peralta.  broker;  Do- 
mingo Call,  industrialist;  Miguel  Arturo 
Duenas.  investor,  and  Jose  Venutolo. 
farmer. 

I  also  remember  a  number  who  were  mur- 
dered by  would-be  kidnappers  or  who  died 
while  being  held  by  leftist  bands.  They  in- 
clude: Ernesto  Regaldo.  Investor;  Ernesto 
Liebes,  merchant  and  honorary  consul  of 
Israel  in  El  Salvador;  Archibald  G.  Dunn. 
ambassador  from  South  Africa  to  El  Salva- 
dor; Hogo  Well,  charge  d'affaires  from  Swit- 
zerland: Mauricio  Borgonovo  Pohl,  foreign 
minister  of  El  Salvador;  Eduardo  Guirola. 
large-scale  farmer;  Roberto  Poma.  president 
of  the  government  tourist  agency,  murdered 
by  kidnappers  before  payment  of  ransom; 
Fugio  Matsumoto.  Japanese  textile  manu- 
facturer; Raul  Molina,  industrialist;  Nicolas 
Na.sser.  merchant  and  past  president  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Elena  de 
Chiurato.  coffee-export  executive,  never  re- 
leased despite  payment  of  ransom,  and  pre- 
sumed dead. 

During  all  these  crimes,  throughout  this 
entire  period  of  anarchy,  tho.se  who  now 
clamor  to  get  on  the  human-rights  band- 
wagon in  El  Salvador  were  silent.  The  naked 
feeling  of  Insecurity  that  plagued  the  popu- 
lace during  this  period  produced  an  atmos- 
phere of  deep  discouragement,  humiliation 
and  fear.  People  from  all  walks  of  life  chose 
to  leave  El  Salvador;  It  is  estimated  that 
emigration  since  1979  exceeds  half  a  million. 
Among  this  number  are  refugees  in  Miami. 
Fla..  and  among  these  are  the  people  whom 
Mr.  White  accuses  of  directing  the  "death 
squads." 

I  think  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  that  I  was 
kidnapped  in  San  Salvador  on  Oct.  6.  1979. 
After  my  family  paid  a  large  ransom  to  my 
kidnappers.  I  was  released,  but  not  all  In 
one  piece.  Seriously  wounded  during  the 
kidnapping,  and  given  only  an  occasional  sip 
of  water  plus  a  handful  of  dry  cornflakes 
every  few  days  during  my  month  of  captiv- 
ity. I  was  close  to  death.  I  was  flown  to 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami  on 
Nov.  5.  1979.  The  rebuilding  of  my  bullet- 
riddled  legs  was  then  begun  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  In  Baltimore,  and  my  struggle 
to  recover  fully  continues  to  this  day. 

While  kidnappings  and  murders  were— 
and  remain— the  stock  in  trade  of  Salvador's 
communist  guerrillas,  their  propaganda  ef- 
forts were  a  key  ingredient  in  their  attempts 
to  ensnare  El  Salvador  and  discredit  its  in- 
dustry and  its  will  to  progress.  First,  publici- 
ty and  widespread  circulation  was  given  to  a 
statistic  that  the  country's  land  and  wealth 
was  controlled  by  "fourteen  families."  This 
figure  was  so  demonstrably  and  ridiculously 
inaccurate  that  it  soon  went  out  of  vogue. 

Next  came  energetic  attacks  (as  prescribed 
by  Lenin)  on  the  "oligarchy"  in  a  campaign 
to  power  a  movement  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  enterprise.  However,  the  at- 
tackers found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
apply  a  term  meaning  "rule-by-a-few  "  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  entrepreneurs.  The 
term  "oligarch"  .soon  lost  currency  in  Salva- 
doran circles  (though  the  term,  apparently 
has  had  a  longer  run  among  the  ill-informed 
in  the  U.S.). 

Finally  came  the  horrifying  specter  of 
"right-wing  death  squads."  Never  mind  the 
fact  that  communist  guerrillas  are  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  the  civilian  deaths.  Or  that 
many  of  the  politicians  being  murdered  are 
conservatives.  These  facts  do  not  alter  the 
premise,  says  Mr.  White,  that  civilian  politi- 
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cal  murders  in  El  Salvador  are  caused  by 
right-wing  death  squads  that  are  directed  by 
Roberto  d'Aubuisson  and  the  "Miami  Six." 
Perhaps  It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of 
Mr.  White's  "Six.  "  Juan  Ricardo.  has  been 
dead  for  more  than  two  years.  And  Mr. 
White  had  to  retract  his  indictment  of  an- 
other "Miami  Six"  member  after  it  was 
proved  that  the  man  had  never  lived  In 
Miami  and  had  never  been  a  member  of  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  White  had  assigned  him. 
Mr.  White  also  had  accused  this  same  man 
of  having  conspired  to  kill  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero;  it  was  later  disclosed  that 
the  man  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  arch- 
bishop. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  now  living  in  New 
York  City,  and  am  saddened  by  the  hostility 
I  seem  to  have  attracted  from  Mr.  White. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  .splendid 
hospitality  I  have  found  among  others  in 
the  U.S.  I  have  been  received  here  with 
kindne.ss.  not  only  by  friends,  but  by  Ameri- 
cans I  have  met  casually  and  unexpectedly. 
Above  all.  the  compassion  and  sensitive  hu- 
manity of  the  American  doctors  and  nurses 
who  have  attended  me  through  my  long  and 
difficult  surgery  and  treatment  has  been 
outstanding. 

The  U.S..  the  most  magnanimous  country 
economically  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  in  all  good  faith  makes  a  mistake 
when  it  attempts  to  transform  underdevel- 
oped countries  overnight.  At  times,  the 
headlong  rush  to  sow  democracy  abroad, 
without  essential  understanding  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  planting  is  to  be 
done,  produces  consequences  quite  the  op- 
posite of  the  good  intended  by  the  planters. 
This  mistake  is  compounded  by  those  who, 
for  ideological  reasons,  wish  to  see  in  Cen- 
tral America  profound  social  changes  inimi- 
cal to  economic  and  political  freedom.  The 
Carter  administration  gave  its  support  to 
the  Sandlnisla  movement  without  analyzing 
its  makeup,  and  we  now  .see  that  Nicaragua 
Is  a  country  under  Soviet-Cuban  rule. 

All  this  should  not  leave  the  reader  pessi- 
mistic. The  will  to  persevere  against  the  ter- 
rorism and  anarchy  that  threaten  to  destroy 
El  Salvador  comes  from  the  heart  of  the 
Salvadoran  people.  Salvadorans  have  proven 
to  be  impervious  to  the  brainwashing  sham- 
poo applied  to  our  unwilling  heads  by  leftist 
intellectuals  and  by  the  tiny  minority  of 
Salvadoran  Marxists. 

Mr.  Escalante  is  a  banker  who  now  lives 
with  his  wife  in  New  York.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  AND 
LILLY  ROZAY 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam and  Lilly  Rozay  will  be  honored 
on  Wednesday,  May  16.  1984.  at  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Child  Guidance 
Clinic's  seventh  annual  Humanitarian 
Award  Dinner. 

In  1947,  William  and  Lilly,  refugees 
of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States.  Together 
they  created  a  successful  trucking 
business,  Rozay  Transfer.  William,  a 
respected  leader  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try, has  served  as  president  and  chair- 
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man  of  the  board  of  the  California 
Trucking  Association. 

William  and  Lilly,  in  addition  to 
their  successful  business,  have  an  im- 
pressive record  of  community  service. 
William  has  been  active  in  the  Beverly 
Hills  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias;  he  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem: and  served  as  executive  vice 
president  of  the  City  of  Hope  Mer- 
chants' Club  in  charge  of  fund-raising. 

Locally,  Lilly  is  involved  with  the 
Cleft  Palate  Guild  and  the  Crippled 
Children's  Society.  She  has  also  orga- 
nized a  shoe  drive  for  orphaned  chil- 
dren in  Israel,  and  has  aided  Russian 
emigree  to  Israel. 

I  commend  William  and  Lilly  Rozay 
for  their  many  devoted  contributions 
to  the  community,  and  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  join  with  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  honor- 
ing them.tt 


TEMPLE  EMANUEL  PAYS  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  COURAGEOUS 
DANISH  PEOPLE  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Rabbi  A.  Allen  Block  and 
the  congregation  of  Temple  Emanu-el 
of  Canarsie,  in  Brooklyn,  for  further- 
ing the  cause  of  Judaism  and  Ecume- 
nism. 

On  March  23,  1984,  Temple  Emanu- 
el officially  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish 
People  for  their  humanitarian  efforts 
during  World  War  II.  According  to  his- 
torians, the  April  1940  Nazi  invasion 
into  Denmark  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  deportation  and  annihilation  of 
Danish  Jewry.  The  Danish  people, 
however,  under  the  leadership  of  King 
Christian  X.  managed  to  organize  a 
rescue  operation  for  their  Jewish 
neighbors.  Danish  Jews  were  thus 
saved  from  the  tragic  fate  that  befell 
so  many  European  Jews. 

In  attendance  at  the  commemorative 
service  were  the  Honorable  Birger 
Lehman  Nielsen,  Danish  Deputy 
Consul  General:  Pastor  William  H. 
Gentz  of  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  as  well  as  members  of  Danish- 
American  community  organizations. 

The  congregation  of  Temple  Emanu- 
el, through  its  commemorative  prayer 
service,  set  a  fine  example  for  future 
efforts  to  enhance  community  cohe- 
siveness.» 
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SOVIET  VIGIL 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHU.SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  year's  Soviet  Vigil 
as  sponsored  by  my  colleague  Law- 
rence CouGHLiN.  Yet.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
congressional  vigil  still  exists.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  just  a  short 
time  ago,  in  1979.  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  was  at  its  peak 
of  51,320.  1983s  statistics  reflected  a 
drastic  decrease  of  only  1,314  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  In  March  1983.  101 
Jews  were  granted  permission  to  emi- 
grate, a  drop  of  2.948  since  1980.  This 
March,  only  51  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate.  This  dramatic  reduction  in 
people  permitted  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  frightening  in  its  implica- 
tions. What  happens  to  the  thousands 
still  left  behind? 

Many  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  denied  permission  to  emigration 
depend  on  American  gifts  for  their 
basic  survival.  Until  recently,  the  only 
problem  these  gifts  presented  was  that 
the  receiver  in  the  Soviet  Union  had 
to  pay  an  expensive  import  duty:  how- 
ever, now  Soviet  authorities  have  legis- 
lated a  new  law.  Essentially  what  this 
law  does  is  to  place  a  10-year  prison 
.sentence  on  any  Soviet  citizen  who 
exists  on  such  American  donations. 
Survival  for  those  who  receive  such 
gifts  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  Lifshitz  family,  who  have  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  four 
times  since  1981  and  led  a  hunger 
strike  in  protest,  now  face  a  new  and 
greater  dilemma.  According  to  a  recent 
correspondence  with  Vladimir,  he  was 
not  long  ago  ordered  to  meet  with  offi- 
cials to  be  questioned.  Upon  his  arriv- 
al, he  observed  that  the  room  he  was 
to  be  interrogated  in  was  filled  with 
electronic  equipment— that  is.  cameras 
and  tape  machines.  During  his  ques- 
tioning, insinuating  and  inflammatory 
accusations  were  hurled  at  him,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  him  implicate 
himself  as  involved  in  illegal  activities. 
Vladimir  is  apprehensive  about  the  fu- 
tures of  his  wife  and  young  children. 
As  he  says,  "the  system  is  greater  than 
I.  I  can  only  rely  on  myself  and  my 
friends."  His  was  a  fatalistic  attitude 
bred  from  many  needless  disappoint- 
ments. 

Thirty-seven-year-old  Nadezhda 

Fradkova  is  another  Jew  who  has  been 
left  behind.  Since  1978.  Nadezhda  has 
steadfastly  applied  for  emigration  per- 
mission and  been  denied.  In  January 
of  this  year.  Nadezhda  was  forcibly  re- 
moved from  her  place  of  residence  and 
was  held  in  Leningrad  hospital  in  iso- 
lation for  75  days.  During  that  time 
she  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
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and  inhumane  treatment.  Nadezhda 
was  under  24  hour  KGB  surveillance: 
daily  a  "doctor"  would  come,  shake 
her  and  scream  anti-Semitic  obsceni- 
ties in  her  ears.  She  was  given  hallu- 
cinogens so  that  time  was  a  blur  and 
her  health  was  dangerously  impaired. 
So  bad  was  Nadezhda's  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  her  captors  that  she 
began  a  hunger  strike  that  lasted  25 
days  until  the  hospital  force  fed  her. 

Nadezhda  has  recently  been  released 
from  the  hospital  and  her  health  is 
still  poor.  Although  she  has  two  de- 
grees in  mathematical  linguistics,  she 
cannot  even  get  a  job  as  a  street  clean- 
er. Her  clothes  have  been  stolen  by 
the  KGB  and  her  house  is  constantly 
being  searched  by  them.  She  conse- 
quently wrote  to  the  Soviet  officials 
renouncing  her  citizenship,  explaining 
that  she  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  a 
country  that  cannot  protect  her  from 
its  own  political  machine. 

Nadezhda  now  only  wants  to  die.  for 
she  is  in  a  living  death  situation.  The 
only  thing  holding  her  back  is  that 
she  does  not  want  to  give  the  Soviet 
officials  the  satisfaction  of  driving  her 
to  kill  herself. 

My  friends,  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  unwitting  players  in  a  cat- 
and-mouse  game— in  which  they  will 
lose  completely  unless  we  help.  We 
can  no  longer  sit  idly  by  and  observe 
the  persecution  of  a  people.  We  must 
make  it  clearly  known  that  human 
rights  is  of  topmost  priority  and 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Too  long  have 
too  many  suffered  needlessly.  We 
must  stand  as  a  strong  and  unified  de- 
liberative body  to  insure  the  equality 
of  all  people  and  all  beliefs.* 


DR.  LEONARD  SERVETTER 
RETIRES 

HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  is  leaving  public  service.  Dr. 
Leonard  Servetter  is  retiring  June  30, 
1984,  having  given  34  years  of  quality 
leadership  to  the  Chula  Vista,  CA 
public  school  system.  Nine  of  these 
years  have  been  spent  as  superintend- 
ent. His  stewardship  in  public  educa- 
tion warrants  highlighting  some  of  his 
accomplishments  here  today. 

Dr.  Servetter  has  shown  leadership 
in  every  field  level  of  education  in  our 
public  school  system.  Few  can  match 
his  record  of  community  service.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  South 
County  Chapter  of  the  United  Way 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Chula 
Vista  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Ser- 
vetter has  authored  a  number  of  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  keynoted  numerous 
conferences     and      workshops.     This 


broad-based  community  service  and  in- 
volvement deserves  our  utmost  com- 
mendation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  Dr.  Ser- 
vetter. His  leadership  serves  as  a 
model  of  the  brand  of  educational  and 
community  leadership  needed  today. 
We  will  certainly  have  large  shoes  to 
fill  in  his  absence.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FRANK 
CHURCH 

HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  courageous  and 
dedicated  public  servant,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Frank  Church,  who  passed  away 
recently. 

Senator  Church's  interests  and 
knowledge  ranged  from  con.scrvation 
and  environmental  concerns  to  nation- 
al security  and  defense  matters  and 
his  arguments  often  underlined  and 
defined  the  scope  of  the.se  issues. 
Frank  Church  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  as  one  of  its  younger  Members 
and  went  on  to  become  a  trusted 
statesman  to  whom  colleagues  paid 
the  ultimate  compliment  of  listening 
to  and  respecting  his  views  and  analy- 
ses of  events  that  have  shaped  our 
lives. 

As  a  law  student.  Frank  Church  had 
courageously  survived  cancer  and  went 
on  to  accomplish  much  during  his 
public  service.  Still,  his  early  death 
has  deprived  the  Nation  of  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  strong  beliefs  who  strove 
to  help  guide  our  country. 

Our  sympathy  and  prayers  are  with 
his  widow  Bettina  and  their  two  sons.» 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
THROUGH  THE  MEMORIAL 
DAY  DISTRICT  WORK  PERIOD 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  has 
been  working  on  two  major  projects 
this  session.  The  first  is  sentencing 
reform  legislation.  Both  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  and  I  have  expressed  our 
strong  support  for  reforming  Federal 
sentencing  practices.  We  have  intro- 
duced .sentencing  reform  legislation, 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommit- 
tee has  conducted  4  days  of  hearings 
on  sentencing  reform.  Four  more  hear- 
ings are  scheduled,  and  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  conclude  the  hearings  in  May. 
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The  subcommittee's  second  major 
project  is  legislation  to  help  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  held  five  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, focusing  principally  on  H.R. 
3498,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Messrs. 
RoDiNO,  Berman.  and  some  50  other 
Members  of  Congress.  The  administra- 
tio.n  recently  sent  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Congress,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee will,  of  course,  look  carefully  at  it. 
I  expect  to  complete  hearings  on  crime 
victim  legislation  in  early  June. 

In  addition  to  these  major  projects, 
the  subcommittee  has  been  working 
on  several  other  matters.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  already  held  hearings  on 
some  of  these  matters,  such  as  improv- 
ing Federal  criminal  fine  collection 
and  H.R.  4826.  a  bill  to  prohibit  non- 
consensual tape  recording  of  tele- 
phone calls  by  Federal  officials.  Other 
matters,  such  as  bank  fraud  and  bank 
bribery  and  contraband  in  Federal 
prisons,  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  May  and  ought  to  be  ready  for 
markup.  Some  portions  of  S.  1762 
pending  before  the  subcommittee 
appear  to  be  noncontroversial  and  can 
be  marked  up  without  the  necessity  of 
a  hearing. 

The  subcommittee  schedule  through 
the  end  of  the  Memorial  Day  district 
work  period  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday.  April  25— hearing  on 
H.R.  5406.  the  Foreign  Evidence  Rules 
Amendment  Act  of  1984—10  a.m.. 
room  2226.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Thursday,  April  26— hearing  on  H.R. 
5405.  the  Financial  Bribery  and  Fraud 
Amendments  Act  of  1984—10  a.m.. 
room  2226.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Wednesday.  May  2— hearing  on  con- 
traband in  Federal  prisons. 

Thursday.  May  3— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Wednesday,  May  9— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Thursday,  May  10— hearing  on  sen- 
tencing reform  legislation. 

Wednesday.  May  16— markup. 

Thursday.  May  17— markup. 

Wednesday.  May  23— markup.* 


SAVING  MEDICARE  DOLLARS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  medicare 
is  facing  bankruptcy  and  we  are  facing 
some  tough  choices  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  this  enormous  problem.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  examine  all  less- 
costly  means  of  providing  high-quality 
health  care  in  looking  for  ways  to 
bring  medicare  back  to  solvency  and 
curtail  the  high  cost  of  health  care. 

One  of  the  alternatives  we  should 
examine  is  medicare  reimbursement  of 
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occupational  therapy  services  on  an 
outpatient  basis. 

Occupational  therapy  (OT)  services 
are  a  vital  means  toward  rehabilitation 
and  independence  for  stroke,  heart 
attack,  and  arthritic  patients.  Current- 
ly, these  important  services  are  reim- 
bursed under  medicare  only  when  per- 
formed through  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment of  a  medicare  certified  hospital. 
Occupational  therapy  services  provid- 
ed in  this  setting  are  far  more  costly, 
generally,  than  in  community  settings, 
such  as  rehabilitation  agencies  or  out- 
patient clinics. 

In  fact,  the  average  cost  of  1  hour  of 
occupational  therapy  treatment  in  the 
outpatient  department  of  a  hospital  is 
$63.  But  the  same  hour  of  treatment 
provided  by  a  rehabilitation  agency, 
such  as  an  Easter  Seals  Center,  is  $48 
and  in  a  private  outpatient  clinic  is 
only  $36. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  ludicrous 
under  any  circumstances  for  medicare 
to  be  paying  almost  twice  as  much  for 
OT  services  than  it  has  to.  and  under 
today's  financial  circumstances,  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

I  firmly  believe  we  should  take  a 
close  look  at  the  cost-saving  possibili- 
ties in  providing  occupational  therapy 
services  in  community  settings  and 
that  we  should  move  toward  such  re- 
imbursement practices  if  savings 
would  occur.  Even  beyond  the  fact 
that  patients  would  benefit  by  OT 
services  in  community  locations,  the 
possible  cost  savings  are  just  too  good 
to  overlook. # 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  AWARDING 
OF  THE  EAGLE  SCOUT  TO 
WYNNE  GRANT  YELLAND 

HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  Wynne  Grant  Yelland,  a  senior  at 
Delta  High  School  in  Clarksburg, 
Calif.,  will  be  awarded  the  Eagle 
Scout— the  highest  progress  award  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  As  his 
qualifying  project,  Wynne  successfully 
designed  and  installed  an  automatic  ir- 
rigation system  for  the  Clarksburg 
Community  Church  grounds.  I  want  to 
commend  him  publicly  for  this 
achievement  and  this  honor. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have,  for  years,  been 
helping  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
this  Nation  develop  into  mature,  re- 
sponsible citizens— the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. The  attainment  of  the  level 
of  Eagle  Scout  is  a  distinct  accomplish- 
ment, and  Wynne  has  proven  himself 
worthy  of  this  award  through  his 
achievements  in  his  school,  his 
church,  and  his  community. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Wynne  when  I  spoke  to  a  student  body 
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rally  at  Delta  High.  Wynne  introduced 
me  at  that  event.  He  is  the  student 
body  vice  president,  president  of  the 
Spanish  Club,  Delta  High  representa- 
tive to  the  Lions  Club,  and  a  life 
member  of  the  California  Scholarship 
Federation.  He  has  participated  in 
football  and  track,  the  band  and 
drama— where  he  was  awarded  the 
Star  Actor.  He  is  also  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Clarksburg  Community 
Church  Youth  Group.  It  is  impressive 
that  despite  this  busy  schedule, 
Wynne  has  maintained  a  perfect  over- 
all grade  point  average  of  4.0. 

Wynne  has  received  the  Bank  of 
America  Science  and  Mathematics 
Plaque  Award  and  is  an  academic  all 
American.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
those  in  Who's  Who  Among  American 
High  School  Students  and  the  Society 
of  Distinguished  American  High 
School  Students. 

Wynne  is  a  credit  to  his  family,  his 
Scout  troop,  and  his  community.  He 
will  certainly  continue  his  success  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, where  he  will  begin  studying  ar- 
chitecture in  the  College  of  Environ- 
mental  Design   this   fall.    I   commend 
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him  for  his  attainment  of  the  Eagle 
Scout  Award.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
RECOMMENDATION 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a 
young  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Unit  who 
have  recently  been  recommended  to 
receive  the  ROA  Congressional  Award. 

On  October  13,  1979,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  Unit,  Station  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet,  was  formed.  Just  4  years 
later,  on  November  25,  1983,  Comdr. 
G.  R.  Merrilees  submitted  Reserve 
Unit  Ponce  as  a  candidate  to  receive 
the  coveted  1983  ROA  Congressional 
Award. 

The  accomplishments  that  make 
this  unit  deserving  of  their  recommen- 
dation and  this  award  of  distinction 
are  numerous.  One  man  instrumental 
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in  this  unit  achieving  such  excellence, 
is  Lt.  Joel  Atwood,  now  a  commanding 
officer,  who  guided  them  through  its 
early  days  of  existence  to  become  one 
of  the  highest  achieving  units  around. 

Those  achievements  began  with 
Lieutenant  Commander  Atwoods  unit 
receiving  a  "high  excellence"  rating  at 
their  first  biannual  inspection.  Since 
then  they  have  been  commended  for 
an  "improved  readiness  posture,  aug- 
mentation program  and  active  train- 
ing, strong  recruiting  and  public  infor- 
mation programs  and  high  morale 
within  the  unit." 

Lieutenant  Commander  Atwood 
must  also  be  commended  for  his  con- 
tributions to  this  unit,  as  well  as  each 
individual  reserve  officer  for  excel- 
lence in  their  responsibilities,  because 
without  group  effort  this  distinction 
would  not  be  possible. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  Unit,  Station 
Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet,  you  are  a  group 
filled  with  pride  and  profe.ssionalism.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  you  for 
your  achievements,  and  wish  you 
"Good  luck"  toward  receiving  the 
ROA  Congressional  Award,  and  all 
else  you  strive  for  in  the  future.* 


April  25,  1984 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray, 

God  of  grace  and  mercy,  we  thank 
Thee  for  life.  We  thank  Thee  for  Pass- 
over and  Easter  celebrations  which 
remind  us  of  Your  liberating  passion 
and  power— Your  gracious  care  and 
provision  for  every  exigency  of  life. 
May  we  never  turn  our  backs  on  such 
love.  We  thank  Thee  for  Resurrection 
and  its  hope  for  emancipation  from 
the  weakness  and  limitation  of  the 
body  which  so  often  frustrate  our 
fondest  aspirations  and  highest  goals. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  supreme  hope 
which  Passover  and  Easter  promise. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  reminder  of  ir- 
repressible life  as  beauty  and  fra- 
grance explode  and  abound  all  around 
us  in  profusion. 

We  thank  Thee,  Father  in  Heaven, 
for  the  recess— for  opportunity  to 
strengthen  family  bonds.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  safe  return  of  those  who 
traveled.  Especially  are  we  grateful  for 
the  safety  of  Senator  Chiles  and  Sen- 
ator Johnston.  Thank  Thee  for  all  the 
work  the  Senators  were  able  to  accom- 
plish in  home  States.  Lead  us  Lord,  as 
we  enter  into  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  legislation  which  impinges  on  the 
life  of  every  American  and  often  on 
the  world  of  nations.  In  the  name  of 
Him  whom  the  grave  could  not  con- 
quer. Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
present  who  appears  to  be  coiled  and 
ready  to  spring. 

May  I  inquire  if  the  Senator  intends 
to  claim  his  order  then  before  the 
Democratic  Caucus? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader?  I 
would  be  happy  to  go  ahead  right  now. 
I  will  take  about  7  or  8  minutes. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Proxmire-Kassebaum-Grassley  special 
orders  the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  2  p.m.  Senators  Baucus  and 
BiDEN  may  claim  their  special  orders 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  more  than  5  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  1  minute  each,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  2163. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boschwitz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  is 
very  accommodating.  On  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself.  I  express  our 
appreciation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  good,  full  day  today  in  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2163.  and  that  per- 
haps we  will  be  able  to  work  out  the 
arrangements  for  a  time  certain  to 
consider  amendments  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  measure  before  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  five  special  orders  this  morning.  If 
I  may  inquire  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
have  been  told  by  my  staff  two  things. 
First,  that  there  will  be  a  caucus  of 
Democratic  Senators  at  12  noon  today, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  preference  of 
at  least  two  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors holding  special  orders  that  they 
be  permitted  to  claim  that  time  after 
that  caucus  instead  of  before. 

Is  that  correct? 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  D. 
RUCKELSHAUS,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no 
American  has  done  more  to  improve 
the  American  environment  than  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  William 
Ruckelshaus.  As  EPA's  first  Adminis- 
trator. Bill  Ruckelshaus  proved  him- 
self diligent  in  getting  the  facts,  cre- 
ative in  finding  solutions,  and  practi- 


cal in  developing  environmental  law 
and  regulation. 

Last  week.  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus spoke  to  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit  about  where  we  are  in  meeting 
the  newest  challenges  we  face  in  pro- 
tecting our  environment.  As  always, 
his  is  a  voice  of  candor,  reason,  and 
fairness.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous that  his  remarks  of  April  16, 
"  'Not  in  My  Backyard;'  Institutional 
Problems  in  Environmental  Protec- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■Not  in  My  Backyard:  "  Institutional 
Problems  in  Environmental  Protection 
The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing with  you  was  in  April  of  1971.  Although 
it  doesn't  ordinarily  lake  me  thirteen  years 
to  think  up  something  new  to  say.  I  would 
like  to  use  the  perspective  afforded  by  that 
interregnum  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  re- 
markable changes  that  have  taken  plare  in 
the  environmental  protection  field  and  to 
focus  on  what  I  consider  quite  serious  prob- 
lems that  still  remain  to  be  solved. 

From  my  viewpoint,  the  most  striking  dif- 
ferences between  then  and  now  are  the 
issues  that  account  for  the  dominant  share 
of  the  Administrator's  attention.  In  1971 
those  issues  were  pollution  from  cars  and 
sewer  systems.  Mobile  source  control  prob- 
lems took  up  most  of  my  personal  time  then 
and.  shortly  before  I  gave  my  first  speech 
here.  EPA  had  filed  a  180-day  notice  against 
Detroit's  pollution  of  Lake  Erie.  I  seem  to 
remember  being  introduced  here  as  the 
greatest  friend  of  American  industry  since 
Karl  Marx. 

In  1984,  I  find  that  the  1971  issues,  while 
still  important,  are  no  longer  consuming,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  have  achieved 
much  of  what  we  set  out  to  do.  Auto  ex- 
haust controls  have  reduced  carbon  monox- 
ide 96  percent,  hydrocarbons  95  percent, 
and  nitrogen  oxides  76  percent  from  the  un- 
controlled state.  Despite  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cars,  urban  air  qual- 
ity has  shown  a  steady  improvement  and  an 
almost  continuous  decline  in  the  number  of 
exceedances  of  air  quality  standards  for  pol- 
lutants associated  with  mobile  sources. 

With  respect  to  controlling  sewage,  to  cite 
once  again  the  local  example,  the  city  of  De- 
troit has  made  steady  progress  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities:  it  achieved  full  second- 
ary treatment  and  phosphorus  removal  late 
in  1981.  which  represents  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  improving  water  quality  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Along  with  these  changes  we  have  seen  an 
accompanying  change  in  attitude  among  in- 
dustrial leaders.  Almost  no  one  now  serious- 
ly contends  that  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment is  a  fad.  Environmental  controls  have 
been  accepted.  like  taxes  and  employee  ben- 
efits, as  part  of  the  price  of  doing  business 
in  this  industrialized  society.  And  here  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  both  industrial  and  political 
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leaders  have  simply  followed  the  clear  prcf 
erences  of  the  American  people.  For  the 
past  decade.  Americans  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  have  time  and  again  indicated 
their  willingness  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  even  to  face  the  prospect  of  fewer 
jobs  in  order  to  keep  the  environment  clean 
and  public  health  protected.  That's  a  fact  as 
cold  and  undebatable  as  a  profit-and-loss 
statement. 

But  despite  these  achievements  and  that 
kind  of  public  support.  I  am  beginning  to  be 
worried  about  what  I  see  happening  in  1984. 
We  observe,  for  example,  an  increased  level 
of  contention  over  environmental  issues,  as 
if.  having  swept  our  stables,  we  cannot  agree 
about  dusting  the  piano.  We  observe  the  in- 
cipient stages  of  a  breakdown  in  the  invalu- 
able tradition  that  the  environment  is  a  na- 
tional concern,  as  we  see  regional  or  local  in- 
terests predommating  in  such  issues  as  acid 
rain  and  hazardous  waste  disposal.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, we  observe  that,  although  public 
pressure  to  act  remains  high,  the  political 
process  no  longer  seems  able  to  resolve  im- 
portant environmental  issues.  Of  EPA's  nine 
governing  statutes,  seven  have  been  allowed 
to  lapse. 

We  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  lost  much  of 
our  ability  to  turn  environmental  consensus 
into  practical  action.  This  is  a  startling  and 
disturbing  trend.  We  Americans  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  pragmatic  idealism,  but 
we  now  appear  less  t?apable  in  this  regard 
then  we  were  in  the  quite  recent  past.  Part 
of  the  e.xplanation  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
vexed  nature  of  the  environmental  issues 
that  dominate  the  current  decade.  It  was 
relatively  easy  to  act  against  smoggy  air  and 
clouded  waters,  but  in  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  acid  rain  or  toxic  chemicals,  the 
smog  is  in  the  data;  what  is  clouded  is  the 
association  between  the  presence  of  pollut- 
ants and  the  incidence  of  disease,  or  be- 
tween proposed  remedies  and  the  damage 
we  want  to  fix.  Uncertainty  can  lengthen 
debate  and  stall  action. 

But  more  than  that,  our  quandary  springs 
from  a  peculiarity  of  American  political  life. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  American  people 
are  ideologically  conservative  and  operation- 
ally liberal.  In  theory  they  are  against  too 
much  government  until  the  elimination  of  a 
particular  program  affects  their  own  well- 
being.  From  medicare  to  automobile  import 
restrictions  the  message  is  the  same— that 
government  program  is  not  what  I  mean 
when  I  say.  there's  loo  much  government. 
In  practice,  we  demand  that  our  two-hun- 
dred-year-old  political  system  do  the  wide 
variety  of  tasks  we  thi.nk  are  necessary  to 
preserve  our  personal  position  in  modern 
America.  That  often  means  a  "liberal  "  gov- 
ernmental response.  In  the  environmental 
area,  in  contrast.  I  believe  we  are  ideological 
liberal  and  operationally  conservative. 

By  this  I  mean  we  tend  to  establish  envi- 
ronmental and  health  protection  as  abso- 
lute values  rather  than  .social  goods  in  com- 
petition with  other  social  goods.  Oddly,  of 
the  many  different  kinds  of  risks  attendant 
on  membership  in  a  technological  society, 
we  often  single  out  those  connected  with  en- 
vironmental pollution  as  being  totally  unac- 
ceptable. Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  reluc- 
tant to  make  the  changes  in  our  way  of  life 
(even  minor  ones)  required  to  attain  such 
goals.  Any  time  we  suggest  that  an  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  program  be  imposed 
on  a  municipal  area  to  achieve  the  health 
goals  the  public  has  demanded  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  hue  and  cry  is  loud  and  clear— 
we  want  zero  risk  but  not  at  my  expense. 

This  position  has  led  to  some  difficulties 
in  the  formation  of  an  effective  national  en- 


vironmental policy.  While  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  embody  high  ideals  in  legislation,  laws 
should  be  written  so  that  mortals  can  put 
them  into  effect  on  this  imperfect  earth, 
without  either  torturing  the  language  or 
prescribing  nonsense.  I  think  it  is  clear  now 
that  in  enacting  several  of  our  major  envi- 
ronmental statutes  we  did  not  think 
through  what  strict  interpretations  would 
really  mean.  Environmental  protection  is  an 
enormously  complicated  technical  process; 
that  it  now  shares  the  aura  of  Motherhood 
and  the  Flag  makes  it  less,  rather  than 
more,  likely  that  we  will  do  a  good  job  of  it. 

This  is  because  we  encourage  public  offi- 
cials to  strike  extreme  postures  as  defenders 
of  the  environment,  while  we  shy  away  from 
requiring  the  hard  decisions  implied  by  such 
postures.  As  a  result,  in  the  typical  environ- 
mental statute,  concern  for  protection  tends 
to  overwhelm  careful  thinking  about  pre- 
cisely how  such  protection  will  be  accom- 
plished. This  passes  the  buck  to  the  execu- 
tive agency.  Moreover,  there  is  ample  provi- 
sion for  judicial  review,  which  passes  the 
buck  to  the  courts.  And  that's  just  on  the 
Federal  level;  many  statutes  have  State  dis- 
cretion built  in— another  set  of  bucks  to  be 
passed.  Harry  Truman's  famous  desk  sign 
said  "the  buck  stops  here";  the  trouble 
today  is  that  the  buck  stops  nowhere. 

Unfortunately,  the  ordinary  solution  pro- 
posed, when  hard  decisions  have  been  de- 
ferred, is  for  the  Congress  to  order  EPA  to 
perform  certain  specified  actions,  usually 
within  a  strict  timetable.  The  agendas  of 
the  Agency  during  much  of  its  recent  histo- 
ry have  been  set  not  by  any  sort  of  ordered, 
explainable,  rational  analysis,  but  by  the 
press  of  public  outcry  and  resultant  political 
response.  The  public  appears  to  be  demand- 
ing immediate  but  not  very  painful  solu- 
tions to  long-standing  problems  that  we 
don't  know  how  to  fix.  Congress  appears  to 
believe  that  the  way  to  satisfy  this  public 
demand  is  to  load  the  statutes  with  specific 
constraints  and  directives.  Motion  is  its  own 
reward,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

If  I  sound  like  I'm  passing  the  buck  back 
to  Congress,  I  make  no  claim  to  be  immune 
from  the  prevailing  disease;  but  my  point  is 
that  we  should  start  thinking  about  how  to 
cure  the  disease.  This  will  not  be  easy,  be- 
cause these  difficulties  are  rooted  in  some  of 
the  basic  characteristics  of  American  socie- 
ty. Like  all  other  democracies,  ours  func- 
tions by  means  of  a  working  consensus 
about  the  goals  and  values  of  national  life. 
But  our  vast  size  and  the  relative  isolation 
we  have  experienced  during  much  of  our 
history  have  made  it  possible  for  people 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  prevailing  con- 
sensus to  move  on  and.  by  and  large,  follow 
a  different  drummer.  In  many  cases,  non- 
conforming groups  were  able,  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  modify  the  existing  national  con- 
sensus; and  so  we  have  evolved  as  a  nation. 

This  further  spirit  of  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  remains  part  of  our  na- 
tional consciousness  and  a  source  of  our 
strength.  It  is  a  spirit  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution, which  takes  great  pains  to  prevent 
tyranny  by  a  majority,  and  which  was  de- 
signed by  experts  to  enshrine  our  mistrust 
of  concentrations  of  power  by  strictly  sepa- 
rating the  three  branches  of  government. 
It's  as  if  our  national  motto,  instead  of  "one 
from  many."  was  "not  so  fast." 

The  trouble  is  we  no  longer  have  a  fron- 
tier to  "hie  off  to."  The  world  is  shrunken 
by  technology  and  closely  linked  economi- 
cally. The  fierce  independence  of  spirit,  the 
willingness  to  fight  the  consensus,  the  glori- 


fication of  the  maverick  which  has  been  our 
strength,  can  become  our  weakness.  We 
don't  have  decades  to  let  a  new  consensus 
evolve  to  fit  the  rapid  change  and  conse- 
quent societal  demands  of  modern  life.  If  we 
are  to  remain  competitive  in  the  world  we 
need  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
to  change  more  rapidly,  of  harnessing  our 
entrepreneurial  spirit  to  a  sense  of  national 
discipline,  and  that  runs  counter  to  the 
American  tradition  of  independence.  Our  in- 
ability to  drive  toward  consensus,  to  provide 
governmental  processes  which  force  deci- 
sions has  very  practical  effects  on  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

Think  of  what  it  now  takes  to  site  a  major 
industrial  facility.  A  firm  often  must  obtain 
agreement  from  perhaps  dozens  of  agencies 
and  authorities  at  each  of  the  three  levels 
of  government,  not  to  mention  the  courts. 
And  it  doesn't  help  to  satisfy  a  consensus  or 
a  majority  of  the  interests  involved;  a  single 
"no  "  anywhere  along  the  line  at  any  time  in 
the  process  can  halt  years  of  planning, 
effort  and  investment. 

Similarly,  we  have  begun  a  major  national 
commitment  to  properly  dispose  of  hazard- 
ous wastes.  Everyone  is  in  favor  of  safe  dis- 
posal, but  not  in  their  backyards  or  any- 
where close.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
we  are  running  out  of  places  to  put  the 
stuff.  It  stays  in  improper  places,  piles  up 
on  the  loading  docks  of  the  generators  of 
the  waste  or  has  to  be  shipped  around  the 
country.  The  additional  risk  this  may  repre- 
sent to  the  nation  at  large  does  not  bother 
the  local  groups  who  resist  disposal  facility 
siting.  This  is  the  way  to  run  a  railroad  only 
if  you  like  what  happened  to  the  railroads 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  say 
"not  so  fast"  to  the  world  in  which  we  com- 
pete. Successful  response  to  the  changes 
driven  by  technology  or  the  imperatives  of 
global  competition  is  essential  to  our  surviv- 
al as  a  free  and  prosperous  society.  We  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  refurbishing 
our  200year-old  system  in  response  to  the 
modern  world,  even  if  at  a  decreasing  rate. 
But  as  I  .see  what  is  happening  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area— one  manifestation  of  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  unwanted  by-prod- 
ucts of  technological  change— I  begin  to  get 
worried. 

The  key  problem  is  trust.  As  I  noted,  mis- 
trust and  a  tradition  of  encouraging  maver- 
ick opinion  are  built  into  our  system:  the 
Vietnam  war  and  Watergate,  in  which  gov- 
ernment appeared  to  fail  the  public,  have 
simply  exacerbated  what  has  always  been 
present  in  American  thought.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  governmental 
agency  charged  with  protecting  human 
health  and  the  environment,  trust  is  the  oil 
in  the  gearbox.  That  is.  the  public  can 
object  to  what  a  regulatory  agency  does,  or 
believe  that  it  is  going  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
but  when  it  ceases  to  believe  that  the 
agency  is  trying  to  act  in  the  public  interest, 
that  agency  cannot  function  at  all. 

I  don't  believe  that's  the  situation  at  EPA 
today,  although  we  came  close.  Our  agency, 
with  its  extraordinarily  wide  scope  of  re- 
sponsibility, is  especially  vulnerable  to  fail- 
ures of  public  trust.  Can  you  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  decision  we 
made  recently  about  allowable  levels  of  eth- 
ylene dibromide  (EDB)  in  food  had  not  been 
iiroadly  accepted?  Each  State  would  have 
set  its  own  protective  standards;  many  foods 
would  have  vanished  from  the  marketplace; 
and  the  food  production  and  distribution  in- 
dustry would  have  been  thrown  into  chaos. 
We  were  closer  to  this  condition  than  many 
realized.  But  EPA  was  trusted  enough,  its 


judgment  did  prevail,  and  we  avoided  such 
needless  disruption. 

I  don't  believe  that  EPA  must  be  whipped 
into  doing  its  job.  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
many  people  do,  and  Congress  often  agrees 
with  them.  In  my  view  this  is  not  the  way  to 
establish  a  sensible  environmental  policy. 
We  need  a  better  way;  we  need  to  find  some 
means  of  converting  the  broad  societal  con- 
sensus on  the  environment  into  a  practical 
system  for  solving  environmental  problems. 
It  can  be  done;  and  although  it  is  probably 
bad  manners  in  this  city.  I  must  direct  your 
attention  to  the  example  of  Japan. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  Japan, 
their  environment  was  a  mess.  Tokyo's  air 
was  so  polluted  that  people  with  respiratory 
problems  literally  could  not  live  there,  and 
many  of  the  rest  were  wearing  masks.  Sub- 
stantial numbers  of  people  in  seaside  com- 
munities had  contracted  a  gruesome  disease 
from  eating  contaminated  fish.  I  estimated 
that  Japan  was  three  to  five  years  behind  us 
in  coping  with  pollution. 

I  returned  to  Japan  this  past  winter  and 
found  that  they  have  been  able  to  design 
and  put  into  practice  environmental  stand- 
ards that  are  in  many  cases  stricter  than 
our  owTi.  In  terms  of  ambient  air  quality, 
they  are  now  more  advanced  than  us.  Need  I 
add.  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
without  noticeable  decrement  in  their  in- 
dustrial muscle. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Japa- 
nese nation  has  a  unique  ability  to  mobilize 
for  massive  social  change.  This  ability  is 
largely  due  to  their  culture  and  the  tech- 
niques they  have  developed  for  harmonizing 
individual,  group  and  societal  interests. 
They  realize  that  someone  gets  hurt  when- 
ever change  must  occur,  but  they  do  not 
give  the  injured  party  a  veto,  as  we  so  often 
do.  Typically,  they  will  not  move  on  a  major 
social  project  until  everyone  is  accommodat- 
ed in  some  way.  until  the  details  of  who 
does  what  and  who  gets  what  and  who  loses 
what  are  entirely  worked  out.  Once  that 
process  is  over  they  can  move  very  fast 
indeed.  Although  the  Japane.se  may  dis- 
agree with  particular  administrative  actions, 
few  doubt  that  national  success  and  survival 
are  the  pre-eminent  considerations  for  all 
government  leaders,  and  for  industrial  lead- 
ers as  well. 

The  Japanese  example  has  led  many  to 
advise  the  adoption  of  Japanese  institutions 
to  solve  American  problems.  While  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Japanese  way  is  great,  we 
cannot  become  them  nor  should  we  try.  We 
must  first  understand  the  necessity  of  re- 
sponding more  rapidly  to  changed  circum- 
stances. We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of 
traveling  a  decades-long  road  of  adjustment 
to  technological  or  economic  change.  We  all 
love  mavericks  but  they  make  lousy  leaders. 
American  corporations  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  teams  to  achieve  institu- 
tional goals.  So  must  all  of  us  strive  to  think 
of  our  relationship  to  our  country  as  that  of 
an  individual  to  a  team.  Like  it  or  not.  we 
are  in  this  together. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  to  create 
new  American  institutions  to  carry  out  the 
consensus-building  and  accommodation 
functions  they  do  so  well  in  Japan  In  a 
small  way  this  is  already  beginning.  We're 
starting  to  see  meetings  between  environ- 
mental groups  and  industrial  groups  de- 
signed to  thrash  out  mutually  agreeable  po- 
sitions. More  formally,  as  many  of  you  are 
aware,  we  have  created  a  Health  Effects  In- 
stitute jointly  funded  by  EPA  and  the 
motor  vehicle  industry,  and  this  is  an  impor- 
tant experiment.  The  institute  was  created 


to  sponsor  impeccable  and  broadly  accepta- 
ble research  on  the  health  effects  of  mobile 
source  emissions  and  thereby  prevent  what 
has  long  been  a  vexing  problem  for  us  all: 
the  inability  to  agree  on  the  data  that  forms 
the  foundation  of  regulatory  action  in  envi- 
ronmental health  protection. 

We  are  also  exploring  with  a  group  of  in- 
dustrial governmental  and  environmental 
leaders  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  use 
of  industry's  skill  and  resources  in  cleaning 
up  toxic  waste  dumps.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  chemical  industry— with  all  that  it 
represents  in  terms  of  skill  and  resources— 
should  sit  around  like  a  spoiled  child  while 
the  society  cleans  up  its  past  mistakes.  The 
chemical  industry  agrees:  they  want  to  get 
on  with  the  job.  I  said  earlier  that  industry 
attitudes  have  changed,  and  this  is  a  good 
example.  Most  industrialists  today  under- 
stand that  environmental  protection  is  good 
business.  Investments  in  pollution  control 
will  not  show  as  profits  in  the  next  quarter, 
or  the  next  year;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
benefits  in  the  form  of  a  more  supportive 
public,  a  healthier  work  force,  and  pre- 
served resources  will  be  enormous. 

This  taking  the  long  view  is  an  essential 
part  of  creating  a  more  practical  consensus 
on  the  environment.  Somehow"  we  have  to 
create  institutional  frameworks  that  will 
buffer  our  countrys  environmental  commit- 
ment from  the  two-year  and  four-year 
cycles  of  the  political  world.  It  is  sad  that, 
although  many  knowledgeable  people  agree 
that  our  environmental  laws  need  recasting 
to  reflect  scientific  and  practical  realities, 
there  is  almost  no  chance  of  accomplishing 
this  in  the  current  political  climate.  But 
that  climate  must  someday  change,  and  in 
that  hope  we  are  actively  and  aggressively 
exploring  ways  of  making  our  environmen- 
tal statutes  more  consistent  and  effective. 

When  I  spoke  with  you  last,  the  message  I 
tried  to  convey  was  that  the  EPA  did  not 
represent  merely  a  red  light  for  industrial 
growth,  but  that  it  served  a  green  light's 
function  too,  in  directing  movement  toward 
the  kind  of  society  we  all  wanted,  one  in 
which  a  healthy  economy  and  environmen- 
tal values  coexisted.  The  metaphor  is,  I 
think,  still  apt  across  more  than  a  decade, 
except  that  now  we  find  ourselves  at  one  of 
those  infuriating  intersections  where  the 
red,  green  and  yellow  lights  are  all  on  at 
once.  We  must  develop  more  efficient  ways 
of  coming  to  a  practical  consensus  in  re- 
spon.se  to  new  problems,  or  we  are  heading 
toward  a  sort  of  societal  gridlock.  Nations 
that  can  forge  the  requisite  social  unity  will 
have  the  road  all  to  themselves.  We  must 
get  back  on  that  road  or  be  out  of  the  race. 


may  be  reserved  for  their  use  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  this  calendar 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther, and  I,  therefore,  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 


the 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  arrange  for  me  to 
retain  the  control  of  the  leader's  time 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  under  the 
standing  order  for  later  today  and  pos- 
sibly prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
rule?  I  may  have  something  to  say 
about  Afghanistan  at  that  point.  It 
would  be  out  of  order,  if  I  did. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allocated  to  the  minority  leader  and 
the  time  remaining,  if  any,  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  under  the  standing  order 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WHY  SURVIVAL  DEPENDS  ON 
REDUCING  STRATEGIC  NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS  BY  97  PERCENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Carl  Sagan  lays  down  an  extraordi- 
nary challenge  to  the  world's  nuclear 
powers.  Dr.  Sagan  argues  that  nuclear 
arsenals  are  so  immense  today  that  if 
only  a  relatively  few  were  used  in  war- 
time they  might  kill  every  survivor  on 
the  planet.  Why  do  these  nuclear  arse- 
nals pose  such  a  terrible  threat  to 
human  life  on  Earth?  Because  interna- 
tional scientists,  including  Dr.  Sagan, 
contend  that  even  a  small  fraction  of 
today's  nuclear  weapons  would  trigger 
deadly,  cold,  dark  radioactivity,  pyro- 
toxins,  and  ultraviolet  light  following 
a  nuclear  war.  The  human  species 
would  very  possibly  disappear.  Dr. 
Sagan's  challenge  is  for  the  nuclear 
powers  to  recognize  this  grim  threat 
and  agree  to  drastically  reduce  the  size 
of  present  arsenals. 

Dr.  Sagan  proposes  an  astonishingly 
sharp  reduction.  He  estimates  that  the 
climatic  catastrophe  could  take  place 
with  the  explosion  of  between  500  and 
2,000  strategic  warheads.  He  calls  for 
us  to  negotiate  levels  below  the  mini- 
mum threshold— that  is  500  strategic 
warheads.  Since  strategic  warheads  in 
the  world's  nuclear  arsenals  now  are 
about  18,000  and  at  this  time  are  on  a 
rapid  rise,  the  Sagan  challenge  could 
mean  the  elimination  of  97  percent  of 
present  strategic  warheads,  leaving 
the  nuclear  powers  with  about  3  per- 
cent of  their  present  nuclear  armed 
strategic  power. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  least  two 
powerful  forces  working  against  the 
Sagan  proposal.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  one  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
ment working  to  make  the  Sagan  pro- 
posal practical.  Working  against  a 
drastic  reduction  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  is  the  powerful  momentum  of 
a  nuclear  arms  race  that  is  now  pro- 
ceeding unrestrained,  with  no  current 
arms  control  talks  underway  between 
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the  superpowers.  This  country  is  pour- 
ing $60  to  $70  billion  a  year  into  a 
headlong  rush  to  win  nuclear  parity 
everywhere  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
build  on  our  nuclear  superiority  wher- 
ever we  have  it.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
undoubtedly  pouring  at  least  as  much 
into  its  determination  to  achieve 
parity  where  they  believe  the  United 
States  has  an  advantage  and  to  main- 
tain its  nuclear  advantage  wherever 
they  have  it.  Even  if  suspended  arms 
control  talks  between  the  superpowers 
revive  and  achieve  full  success,  they 
would  still  fail  to  cap  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  or  even  freeze  the  present  dan- 
gerous level  of  arms,  let  alone  drasti- 
cally reduce  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
as  Dr.  Sagan  h£is  asked. 

The  second  obstacle  to  Dr.  Sagan's 
plea  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  nuclear 
arms  may  be  even  more  difficult.  This 
is  the  rapid  fire  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
to  nations  throughout  the  world.  As  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  a  few  days 
ago,  our  military  intelligence  agencies 
now  tell  us  that  within  the  next  16 
years  more  than  30  nations  will  have 
nuclear  arsenals,  including  in  many 
cases  strategic  nuclear  warheads, 
unless  we  institute  far  more  effective 
antiproliferation  policies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  time  comes  when  30  or 
more  nations  have  nuclear  aresenals, 
you  can  kiss  goodby  to  any  dream  of 
reducing  strategic  nuclear  warheads  to 
500  or  less.  And  you  can  probably  say 
hello  to  the  extermination  of  the 
human  species.  It  will  be  goodby  from 
all  of  us  down  here  on  Earth. 

But  there  is  one  technological  devel- 
opment that  suggests  that  there  may 
be  some  hope  for  Dr.  Sagan's  plea  in 
spite  of  the  awesome  difficulties  it 
faces.  When  I  last  spoke  on  the  floor  I 
called  attention  to  an  article  by  Gen- 
eral Gallois  and  Mr.  John  Train  that 
points  to  the  dramatic  and  potentially 
drastic  shift  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  from  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  with  immense  fallout 
and  yield  to  pinpoint  accurate  nuclear 
weapons— many  of  them  tactical  with 
much  smaller  kilotonnage  and  strictly 
limited  fallout.  This  continuing  and 
decisive  shift  could  conceivably  make 
the  Sagan  proposal  much  more  practi- 
cal. Both  superpowers  .lave  immensely 
improved  the  accuracy  of  their  nuclear 
weapons  by  factors  ranging  from  5  to 
10.  This  much  greater  accuracy  has 
dramatically  changed  the  nuclear  war 
options. 

In  the  Gallois-Train  thesis,  the 
Soviet  Union  recognizes  that  a  strate- 
gic nuclear  exchange  with  the  United 
States  would  simply  end  in  mutual  sui- 
cide. This  thesis  contends,  however, 
that  nuclear  weapons  have  now 
achieved  such  an  amazing  degree  of 
accuracy  that  they  can  destroy  mili- 
tary targets  utterly  with  little  or  no 
damage  to  cities  and  with  relatively 
very  few  human  casualties  and  none  of 
the  catastrophic  climate  effects  so  viv- 


idly de.scribed  by  Dr.  Sagan.  Gallois 
and  Train  hypothesize  a  Soviet  tacti- 
cal nuclear  attack  on  NATO  forces  in 
Europe.  The  attack  would  destroy  all 
NATO  military  capabilities  but  leave 
the  cities  and  the  population  intact.  It 
would  do  this  by  diminishing  the 
megatonnage  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
to  a  few,  in  fact,  a  very  few,  kilotons, 
with  very  little  fallout  and  without 
the  consequent  fires  that  would  incin- 
erate cities  and  kill  millions  of  people. 
Such  a  war— if  it  were  contained  at 
this  level— would  not  ignite  the  nucle- 
ar winter.  But  it  could  accomplish  sig- 
nificant military  objectives. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  nuclear 
war  would  remain  tactical?  Who 
knows?  Certainly  both  superpowers 
today  understand  the  uselessness  of 
any  kind  of  war  involving  strategic 
weapons.  That  is  why  deterrence  is  ef- 
fective. But  how  about  a  world  with 
strictly  limited  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons but  bristling  with  highly  accurate, 
low-yield  tactical  nuclear  weapons? 
Would  not  such  a  world  be  at  least  as 
dangerous  as  today's  world  and  very 
possibly  more  dangerous?  Dr.  Sagan 
argues  that  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
agreed  to  limit  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  less  than  500,  they  could  still 
have  an  effective  deterrence.  This  is  at 
best  doubtful.  And  certainly  if  we 
channel  nuclear  arms  competition  into 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  war 
would  become  far  more  likely,  and  es- 
calation to  strategic  nuclear  war  very 
hard,  indeed,  to  contain. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us?  It 
leaves  this  Senator  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
freeze,  followed  by  a  massive  reduction 
of  all  nuclear  armaments,  should 
remain  our  prime  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  Dr.  Sagan's 
article  appearing  in  the  winter  1983-84 
issue  of  F'oreign  Affairs  Quarterly  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 

In  summary,  cold.  dark,  radioactive,  pyro- 
toxins  and  ultraviolet  light  following  a  nu- 
clear war— including  some  scenarios  involv- 
ing only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world  strate- 
gic arsenals— would  imperil  every  survivor 
on  the  planet.  There  is  a  real  danger  of  the 
extinction  of  humanity.  A  threshold  exists 
at  which  the  climatic  catastrophe  could  be 
triggered,  very  roughly  around  500-2.000 
strategic  warheads.  A  major  first  strike  may 
be  an  act  of  national  suicide,  even  if  no  re- 
taliation occurs.  Given  the  magnitude  of  the 
potential  loss,  no  policy  declarations  and  no 
mechanical  safeguards  can  adequately  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  human  species.  No 
national  rivarly  or  ideological  confrontation 
justifies  putting  the  species  at  risk.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  a  critical  need  for  safe  and 
verifiable  reductions  of  the  world  strategic 
inventories  to  below  threshold.  At  such 
levels,  still  adequate  for  deterrence,  at  least 
the  worst  could  not  happen  should  a  nucle- 
ar war  break  out. 


National  security  policies  that  seem  pru- 
dent or  even  successful  during  a  term  of 
office  or  a  tour  of  duty  may  work  to  endan- 
ger national— and  global— security  over 
longer  periods  of  time.  In  many  respects  it  is 
just  such  short-term  thinking  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  world  crisis.  The 
looming  prospect  of  the  climatic  catastro- 
phe makes  short-term  thinking  even  more 
dangerous.  The  past  has  been  the  enemy  of 
the  present,  and  the  present  the  enemy  of 
the  future. 

The  problem  cries  out  for  an  ecumenical 
perspective  that  ri.ses  above  cant,  doctrine 
and  mutual  recrimination,  however,  appar- 
ently justified,  and  that  at  least  partly  tran- 
scends parochial  fealties  in  time  and  space. 
What  is  urgently  required  is  a  coherent,  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  long-term  policy  for  dra- 
matic reductions  in  nuclear  armaments,  and 
a  deep  commitment,  embracing  decades,  to 
carry  it  out. 

Our  talent,  while  imperfect,  to  foresee  the 
future  consequences  of  our  present  actions 
and  to  change  our  course  appropriately  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  human  species,  and  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  our  success  over  the 
past  million  years.  Our  future  depends  en- 
tirely on  how  quickly  and  how  broadly  we 
can  refine  this  talent.  We  should  plan  for 
and  cherish  our  fragile  world  as  we  (Jo  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren:  there  will 
be  no  other  place  for  them  to  live.  It  is  no- 
where ordained  that  we  must  remain  in 
bondage  to  nuclear  weapons. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRUNO  BITKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  Bruno  Bitker.  a  long  time  ad- 
vocate of  racial  harmony,  social  jus- 
tice, and  world  peace.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathies go  to  his  brave  wife.  Marjorie, 

Bruno  Bitker  was  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  Wisconsin  ever  pro- 
duced. He  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
strengthening  of  international  organi- 
zations. It  was  his  belief  that  without 
them,  the  world  could  not  survive. 

Bruno  Bitker  was  the  founding 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  the  United  Nations,  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  nearly  20  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Nation- 
al Commission  for  Unesco,  emphasiz- 
ing his  concern  for  educational,  social, 
and  cultural  achievements  worldwide. 
He  helped  form  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland, served  as  an  American  dele- 
gate to  the  International  Conference 
of  Local  Governments  in  Geneva  in 
1949.  and  to  the  First  World  Confer- 
ence of  Lawyers  in  Athens  in  1963.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Associations  Committee  on  World 
Order  Through  Law.  and  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Bruno  Bitker  was  a  public  servant  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  a 
vision  of  a  community  of  nations  in 
harmony  with  one  another,  and  he  ac- 
tively strove  to  translate  that  vision 
into  a  reality.  He  sought,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  better  understanding 
among  peoples  of  the  world. 


Bruno  Bitker  was  also  a  humanitari 
an.  and  his  service  to  the  world  as  a 
true  champion  of  human  rights  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Prom  1947 
to  1956.  Mr.  Bitker  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  He  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  chaired  the  human 
rights  panel  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation 
in  1965. 

Bruno  Bitker's  extensive  involve- 
ment and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
rife'hts  for  all  peoples  continued  with 
his  selection  by  President  Johnson  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year  1968.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  that  Commission's  Spe- 
cial Lawyers'  Committee  charged  with 
the  important  task  of  examining  the 
Senate's  treaty-making  power  involv- 
ing human  rights  treaties.  That  same 
year.  Mr.  Bitker  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  American  representative  to 
the  U.S.  International  Conference  on 
Human  Rights,  held  in  Tehran. 

Bruno  Bitker  was  also  a  longtime, 
leading  advocate  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, and  labored  long  and  hard  to 
bring  the  treaty  to  the  attention  of 
lawmakers  and  citizens.  I  am  particu- 
larly indebted  to  this  man  for  the  help 
he  has  given  to  me  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  ratification  of  this  important 
human  rights  treaty. 

We  are  not  often  bles.sed  with  the 
presence  of  so  outstanding  a  citizen 
and  human  being  in  our  lifetime. 
Bruno  Bitker  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
accomplishments,  and  a  dream  that 
will  never  die.  He  once  said: 

Political  entities  are  not  eternal;  like  man- 
made  structures,  they  can  crumble  with  pas- 
-sage  of  time.  But  ideals  and  ideas  never  die. 
What  is  recognized  through  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  those 
principles  which  are  basic  and  essential  to 
mans  well  being.  It  Is  in  the  support  of 
these  rights  and  in  the  dignity  of  every  indi- 
vidual that  I  have  directed  my  thoughts  and 
my  energies  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Nation,  and  the  world  have 
lost  a  peacemaker.  Though  we  are  sad- 
dened with  his  lo.ss,  we  are  proud  to 
have  known  him.  and  the  world  is  a 
better  place  because  of  his  presence. 


THE  TOWN  WHICH  STOOD 
BOLDLY  AGAINST  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today  a  small  French  vil- 
lage. Le  Chambon-sur-Lignon.  and  its 
humble  residents  who  heroicly  defied 
the  Holocaust  for  the  good  of  human- 
kind. 

What  was  their  heroic  ta.sk?  They 
concealed  some  2.500  Jews  and  trans- 
ported them  to  safety  as  the  World 
War  II  Nazis  swarmed  through  central 


France  seeking  to  eradicate  Jews  and 
the  underground.  And  the  villagers  did 
this  knowing  full  well  that  anyone 
caught  hiding  Jews  was  subject  to 
arrest,  deportation,  and  even  death. 

Le  Chambon  was  the  main  way  sta- 
tion in  an  underground  railroad  span- 
ning convents  and  farms  from  south- 
ern France  to  Geneva.  This  small 
town's  revered  clandestine  effort  was 
led  by  Pastor  Andrt  Trocmf  and  his 
assistant.  Edouard  Theis.  They  col- 
laborated with  the  American  Quakers, 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  Cimade.  an 
ecumenical  service  organization  whose 
sole  mission  was  to  help  refugees  flee- 
ing from  German  occupation  and  per- 
secution. 

Other  towns  within  a  50-mile 
radius— as  Protestant  as  Le  Cham- 
bon—did  little  to  help  refugees.  Many 
Frenchmen  willingly  hid  Jews  when 
they  happened  by.  But  Pastors 
Trocmf-  and  Theis  did  more:  They 
asked  the  Quakers  to  send  refugees 
their  way. 

The  courageous  deeds  of  Pastors 
Andr^  Trocme  and  Edouard  Theis  and 
the  town  people  of  Le  Chambon 
remind  us  of  everyone's  obligation  to 
shield  each  and  every  person  in  the 
world  from  the  scourge  of  persecution. 
The  Chambonese's  sensitivity  to  the 
oppression  of  others  is  the  sense  of 
justice  which  built  our  great  Nation 
and  inspired  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Chambonese's 
compa.ssion  and  dedication  to  funda- 
mental human  rights  reflects  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  own  Nation. 
Those  sentiments  dominate  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Consti- 
tution, and  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  also  re- 
flected in  our  diplomatic  efforts  time 
and  again. 

Yet  it  is  curious  that  while  our  diplo- 
mats continue  to  champion  the  cause 
of  human  rights— a  truly  American 
concept— the  Senate  seems  unwilling 
to  follow  their  lead  by  ratifying 
human  rights  treaties  designed  to  es- 
tablish these  same  principles  as  a  fun- 
damental part  of  international  law. 

Of  the  40  human  rights  treaties 
identified  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  United  States  has  ratified  only  10: 
5  originating  at  the  United  Nations 
and  5  originating  at  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Further,  there  are 
seven  other  human  rights  treaties  we 
have  signed  but  not  ratified. 

It  is  tragic  that  none  of  those  10— 
not  1— is  considered  among  the  major 
human  rights  treaties  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  One  of  the.se  major 
human  rights  treaties  is  the  Genocide 
Convention— one  of  the  se'.en  which 
we  have  signed  yet  not  ratified,  and 
the  first  and  foremost  treaty  of  the 
post-World  War  II  era. 

The  simple  purpose  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  to  make  the  act  of  genocide 
an  international  crime,  whether  com- 
mitted during  peace  or  war.  The  treaty 


defines  genocide  and  .seeks  to  punish 
persons  who  commit  this  senseless  act. 
We  can  start  to  reverse  our  unsatis- 
factory record  in  regard  to  human 
rights  treaties  by  following  the  merito- 
rious example  of  the  villagers  from  Le 
Chambon  who  tried  to  safeguard  the 
fundamental  rights  of  those  persecut- 
ed during  World  War  II.  Ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  will  reas- 
sert our  leadership  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  We  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  another  Hitler  to  knock  at  our 
door  to  realize  the  need  for  ratifying 
the  justice  inherent  in  the  Genocide 
Convention,  our  first  and  principal 
human  rights  treaty. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KASSEBAUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2589— ACQUISITION  OF  SUB- 
STANTIAL ENERGY  RESERVES 
HOLDERS 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  dealing 
with  the  current  wave  of  oil  company 
mergers.  This  issue  is  one  that  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
consumer  problem,  an  antitrust  prob- 
lem, and  an  energy  policy  problem.  It 
also  directly  affects  the  lives  of  the 
employees  involved. 

The  Senate  has  spoken  on  the  issue 
of  merger  moratoriums.  I  agree  that 
these  mergers  are  not  necessarily 
harmful,  but  I  feel  we  need  more  in- 
formation. I  am  not  here  today  to 
reopen  the  moratorium  debate. 
Rather,  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing, 
which  is  identical  to  the  one  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Florio  in  the 
House,  addresses  a  specific  problem 
with  the  FTC's  review  of  these  merg- 
ers. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
FTC  is  charged  with  reviewing  these 
mergers  for  antitrust  violations.  They 
currently  have  a  very  short  time 
period  in  which  to  decide  what  action, 
if  any.  to  take.  When  they  identify 
certain  antitrust  problems,  they  often 
offer,  through  a  consent  agreement,  to 
forego  bringing  suit  if  the  acquiring 
company  will  sell  the  as.sets  causing 
the  antitrust  problems.  My  concern 
here  is  that  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing in  advance  whether  the  remedy 
sought  by  the  FTC— divestiture— will 
be  effective  or  not.  If  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  sell  the  a.s,sets  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  really  be  tco  late  to  stop 
the  merger.  The  companies,  by  that 
time,  would  be  fully  integrated.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
any  court  to  un.scramble  a  merger  at 
that  point. 
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The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  simply  require  the  prospective 
merger  partners  to  hold  themselves 
separate  until  any  required  divesti- 
tures have  actually  been  accom- 
plished. To  me,  this  is  simply  the  only 
sensible  way  to  approach  such  a 
merger.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  position  of  ap- 
proving these  mergers  without  know- 
ing what  the  final  product  will  look 
like.  We  must  be  able  to  assess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remedy  before  pro- 
nouncing the  patient  cured. 

This  bill  would  not  stop  any  mergers 
nor  cause  any  to  be  undone.  It  would, 
however,  restore  some  sanity  to  the 
Government  review  process  for  major 
energy  mergers.  The  public  deserves  a 
thorough  and  effective  review  to  make 
sure  no  antitrust  violations  have  oc- 
curred. This  bill  would  allow  such  a 
review.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2589 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  25  as  sec- 
tion 26  and  in.serting  after  section  24  the 
following  new  section: 

•Sec.  25.  <ai  A  consent  agreement  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission,  a  consent  decree 
proposed  for  submission  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  an  order  issued  by 
the  Commission  or  a  court  with  respect  to 
an  acquisition  of  a  substantial  energy  re- 
serve holder  which  provides  for  the  divesti- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  assets  of  the  sub- 
stantial energy  reserve  holder  or  of  the 
person  acquiring  such  holder  may  not 
become  final  before  the  requin-d  divestiture 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commission  or 
the  court.  If  the  divestiture  required  by  a 
decree,  agreement,  or  order  is  not  approved, 
such  decree,  agreement,  or  order  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Commission  or  court  and  an 
action  or  proceeding  may  be  initiated  to 
obtain  appropriate  relief,  including  requir- 
ing the  person  making  the  acquisition  to  .sell 
the  substantial  energy  reserve  holder  as  a 
single  entity  to  an  approved  person  or  per- 
sons if  there  is  a  finding  that  such  acquisi- 
tion was  in  violation  of  law. 

••(b)  If  a  substantial  energy  reserve  holder 
is  acquired  in  an  acquisition  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies  or  if  such  a  holder  is  ac- 
quired and  an  action  or  proceeding  has  been 
commenced  on  or  after  January  1,  1984,  by 
other  than  a  private  party  to  declare  the  ac- 
quisition a  violation  of  this  Act  or  an  Anti- 
trust Act.  the  substantial  energy  reserve 
holder  shall  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
viable  business  entity,  its  assets  shall  not  be 
commingled  with  the  person  making  the  ac- 
quisition, and  the  person  making  the  acqui- 
sition may  not  elect  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  holder  until 
(1 1  60  days  after  the  date  the  consent  agree- 
ment, consent  decree,  or  order  relating  to 
the  acquisition  becomes  final,  or  (2)  if  the 
final  agreement,  decree,  or  order  does  not 
require  divestiture,  the  date  the  agreement. 


decree,  or  order  becomes  final.  If  an  action 
or  proceeding  to  declare  the  acquisition  un- 
lawful has  been  commenced  and  if  it  ap- 
pears that  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
protracted,  the  Commission  or  the  court 
may.  upon  request  of  any  party  to  the  ac- 
quisition with  respect  to  which  such  action 
or  proceeding  is  initiated,  modify  or  termi- 
nate the  application  of  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  if  it  finds  that  such  modifi- 
cation or  termination  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 
•■(c)  For  purpcjses  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term  substantial  energy  reserve 
holder'  means  any  person  who.  individually 
or  together  with  his  affiliates,  owns  or  has 
an  interest  in,  100  million  barrels  or  more  of 
proved  reserves  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas  liq- 
uids equivalents,  or  natural  gas  equivalents 
worldwide,  as  reported  in  such  persons 
most  recent  report  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board  Statement  Number  69:  and 
••(2)  the  term  acquisition'  includes  the  ac- 
quisition of  control  of  a  substantial  energy 
reserve  holder  through  the  purchase  of 
voting  .securities  or  assets,  or  both. 

••(d)  The  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  do  not  apply  to  con.sent  agreements, 
consent  decrees  or  orders  of  a  court  which 
are  proposed  or  issued  in  connection  with  an 
action  brought  by  a  private  party.". 

(b)  Section  25  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  added  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  consent  agreements  proposed  on  or 
after  January  1.  1984,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  consent  decrees  proposed  on  or 
before  January  1.  1984,  for  submission  to  a 
court,  and  orders  issued  by  a  court  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  respecting  the  acquisition  of 
substantial  energy  reserve  holders,  except 
that  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  respecting  the  electing  of  board 
of  directors  shall  only  apply  with  respect  to 
agreements  or  decrees  proposed  after  thr 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  orders 
issued  after  such  date. 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7A  of  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C.  18(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(3)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  in  its  or  his 
discretion  may  extend  the  30-day  waiting 
period  (or  in  the  case  of  a  cash  tender  offer, 
the  15-day  waiting  period)  specified  in  sub- 
section ib)(l)  of  this  section  or  extended 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  60 
days  if  the  net  sales  or  total  assets  of  the 
person  proposed  to  be  acquired  exceed 
$2,000,000,000.  '. 


BUDGET  FREEZE 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley).  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  <Mr.  Baucus).  I  will 
be  sponsoring  legislation  to  freeze  all 
Federal  spending  across  the  board  for 
1  year.  We  anticipate  offering  such 
legislation  as  a  substitute  amendment 
for  the  Senate  Republican  leadership 
deficit  downpayment  plan. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  we  are  con- 
vinced of  a  strong  economic  recovery. 
Figures  in  this  mornings  paper  indi- 


cate the  new  first  quarter  figures  of 
the  CPI  at  a  0.2-percent  increase.  I 
think  it  is  a  healthy  figure.  I  believe 
this  is  an  important  time  for  us  to  take 
this  type  of  budget  approach. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  all  painfully 
aware,  over  the  past  3  years,  the  issue 
of  Federal  budget  deficits  has  con- 
sumed more  time  and  occasioned  more 
debate  than  any  other  subject  to  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Since  January  1981,  we  have  debated 
and  adopted  three  budget  resolutions. 
We  have  also  deliberated  the  merits  of 
three  budget  reconciliation  bills— two 
of  which  were  enacted;  the  third  is 
currently  pending  action.  In  addition, 
we  have  passed  two  major  tax  acts  and 
a  number  of  lesser  revenue  measures. 
We  now  have  deficits  in  excess  of  $200 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  clearly 
wrong.  Our  existing  approach  to  defi- 
cit reduction  must  be  reexamined  in 
light  of  the  highly  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults we  continue  to  achieve. 

At  present,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
strong  economic  recovery.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity.  I  think,  to  take 
effective,  decisive,  credible  action 
against  the  structural  imbalances  in 
the  Federal  budget  which  are  generat- 
ing huge— and  growing— deficits.  The 
time  we  have  in  which  to  act.  however, 
is  not  unlimited.  This  recovery  will  not 
last  forever. 

An  immediate  1-year  spending  freeze 
will  provide  time  for  the  development 
of  a  long-term  solution  to  structural 
deficit  problems  without  further  ag- 
gravating the  situation.  In  addition, 
such  a  freeze  would  provide  the  finan- 
cial markets  with  the  first  credible  evi- 
dence in  over  2  years  that  Congress  is 
serious  about  deficit  reduction. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  consequences  of  Congress 
failing  to  seize  this  opportunity.  If  we 
fail  to  act  this  year— when  the  econo- 
my is  strong  and  inflation  is  under 
control— we  shall  reconvene  next  year 
under  less  favorable  conditions. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  address  budget 
reform  when  inflation  is  below  5  per- 
cent, we  are  choosing— by  our  inac- 
tion—to address  COLAs  and  health 
care  cost  containment  at  a  time  and  in 
a  fashion  that  is  guaranteed  to  cause 
massive  economic  and  political  pain. 
COLA  reform  in  the  face  of  double- 
digit  inflation  is  not  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect. 

By  the  same  logic,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  time  to  address  defense 
spending  and  revenues  is  also— not 
next  year,  or  1987— but  now.  To  those 
who  argue  that  spending  for  national 
defense  is  not  a  luxury,  I  grant  the 
point.  In  response,  however,  I  add  that 
indifference  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  economic  base  on  which  military 
power  must  depend  is  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  first  order.  If  we  do  not 
begin   now   to   voluntarily   rationalize 


the  surge  of  military  spending  in 
which  we  continue  to  indulge,  econom- 
ic deterioration  will  leave  us  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  We  can  either  choose  to 
provide  for  controlled  growth  of  Pen- 
tagon spending  now.  or  we  shall  be 
forced— out  of  economic  necessity— to 
accept  drastic  reductions  in  the  future. 

Providing  for  an  adequate  national 
defense  is  an  absolute  necessity.  On 
that  issue  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
however— independent  of  the  question 
of  protecting  the  economic  base  on 
which  funding  for  defense  depends— is 
a  question  of  magnitude.  If  we  are  not 
providing  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense through  average  annual  real  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  of  8  per- 
cent since  1980— are  we  spending  too 
little  or  are  we  securing  too  little  de- 
fense for  what  we  spend?  In  all 
candor,  I  suggest  that  $264  billion— 
the  amount  we  are  spending  for  de- 
fense this  year— is  not  an  inconsequen- 
tial sum.  If  we  cannot  provide  for  an 
adequate  national  defense  by  adding 
another  $264  billion  on  top  of  that  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  our  future  is  bleak 
indeed. 

Freezing  the  budget  is  a  drastic  step. 
That  is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  deny. 
Many  have  called  it  simplistic.  My 
hope  for  favorable  consicleration  of 
this  proposal  is  twofold.  First.  I  believe 
many  in  this  body  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize the  necessity  for  drastic  action; 
and.  second,  the  equity  of  sacrifice  in- 
herent in  an  across-the-board  freeze 
affords  the  proposal  political  accept- 
ability. Americans  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice for  a  cause  if  that  sacrifice  is  con- 
sidered fair  and  the  intended  result  is 
deemed  worthwhile. 

Failure  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
reasonable  sacrifice  now  will  mean  we 
must  mandate  severe,  forced  sacrifice 
in  the  future.  Current  signals  about 
the  future  of  both  interest  rates  and 
inflation  are  ominous.  The  prime  rate 
recently  has  increased  twice  during 
the  past  3  weeks. 

The  financial  markets  are  looking 
for  a  tangible  sign  that  Congress  is  se- 
rious about  deficit  reduction.  As  the 
climb  in  interest  rates  attests,  so  far 
they  have  not  received  it. 

The  Republican  leadership  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House  was  greet- 
ed by  Wall  Street  with  a  reaction  that 
William  Melton,  vice  president  of  In- 
vestors Diversified  Services,  said 
"could  best  be  described  as  cynical.' 

Little  wonder.  This  marks  the  fourth 
year  running  that  Congress  has  an- 
nounced a  major  3-year,  deficit-reduc- 
tion package  with  declining  deficits. 
The  leadership  plan  follows  the  past 
pattern  of  savings  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  third  year  with  steadily  de- 
clining interest  rates  and  stable  infla- 
tion. 

Financial  managers  have  seen  the 
results  of  multiyear  plans  and  have 
greeted  the  deficit  downpayment  plan 


accordingly.  Samuel  Thorne.  senior 
group  vice  president  of  Scudder.  Ste- 
vens &  Clark,  said  the  package  was 
void  of  any  major  significance  and 
added.  "The  market  seems  to  think 
this  is  just  some  kind  of  ceremonial 
dance." 

Henry  Kaufman,  chief  economist  of 
Salomon  Bros.,  responded  to  the  lead- 
ership plan  by  remarking  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
upward  drift  in  interest  rates  would  be 
reversed  or  tempered.  What  Henry 
Kaufman  and  friends  are  telling  us  is 
that  the  markets  have  fully  discount- 
ed business  as  usual  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  .seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  time  to  really  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  finesse  our  deficit 
problems  or  if  we  really  are  ready  to 
addre.ss  them. 

Unless  we  act  decisively— and  act 
soon— on  deficits,  interest  rates  are 
going  to  produce  dramatic  long-term 
problems.  They  are  going  to  choke  off 
borrowing  for  residential  and  commer- 
cial property,  new  construction,  auto- 
mobile purchases,  and.  perhaps  some- 
thing I  feel  most  keenly,  being  a  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Farmers,  who  have  yet  to  recover 
from  the  recession,  will  be  forced  to 
liquidate  in  record  numbers  in  the 
event  of  a  new  runup  in  interest  rates. 

If  interest  rates  average  just  2  per- 
cent higher  than  we  are  currently  pro- 
jecting over  the  next  5  years— and  we 
are  projecting  steadily  declining 
rates— the  cumulative  increase  in  the 
deficit  will  be  almost  $200  billion:  $60 
billion  of  that  increase  would  occur  in 
1989  alone.  The  1-year  increase  of  $60 
billion  is  greater  than  the  entire  3- 
year  spending  reduction  savings  con- 
tained in  the  leaderships  deficit  down- 
payment  plan. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  such  an  eventuali- 
ty, we  must  make  some  tough  political 
as  well  as  economic  choices.  Those 
choices  cannot  be  made  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  partisan  recrimination. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  believe  this  body  has  his- 
torically risen  above  partisan  politics 
in  times  of  crisis.  On  such  occasions, 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Senate 
has  been  manifest  in  the  individual  de- 
cisions of  a  majority  of  its  Members  to 
act  decisively— and  act  independent  of 
party  affiliation  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  In  that  tradition,  I  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  to  seize  this  opportuni- 
ty. Deficit  reduction  is  imperative. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOF  GRASSLEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  her  out- 
standing remarks  and  the  brave  stand 
she  is  taking  on  this  issue  this  year.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 


and  the  Senator  from  Montana  are 
original  cospon.sors  of  this  effort  to 
freeze  the  budget,  to  get  our  deficit 
under  control.  I  thank  each  of  my  col- 
leagues just  mentioned  for  joining  in 
this  effort.  Their  help  in  individual 
ways  has  been  invaluable  in  bringing 
to  the  public's  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  a  real  alternative,  a 
viable  alternative,  to  the  morass  of 
budget  difficulties  and  deficit  prob- 
lems that  the  Federal  Go\ernment  is 
mired  in  because  past  Congresses  have 
not  been  willing  to  take  daring  stands 
on  getting  the  Federal  budget  under 
control. 

I  think  if  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  look  at  the  political  philoso- 
phies embodied  in  the  individual  be- 
liefs of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  they  would  see  all  shades  of 
political  opinion  unified  behind  this 
approach,  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself.  But  also  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  this  is  the 
most  responsible  stand  he  has  taken 
on  any  issue  in  the  period  of  time  he 
has  been  in  the  Senate  I  think  speaks 
to  the  necessity  for  each  of  the  other 
99  of  us  to  look  at  how  serious  the 
problem  is  and  how  a  review  of  that 
problem  then  ought  to  dictate  that 
each  one  of  us  take  very  dramatic 
action. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  I  have 
been  involved  in  a  proposal  to  freeze 
the  succeeding  year's  level  of  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  year.  Three  years 
ago,  too  many  of  my  colleagues  said, 
"Well,  we  do  not  need  to  do  anything 
like  that  because  as  we  look  out  5 
years,  we  will  have  deficits  down  to 
about  $40  or  $50  billion." 

Well,  obviously  that  did  not  materi- 
alize. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  told  that  this 
approach  was  not  needed  because  we 
had  declining  budget  deficits  for  each 
year  in  the  5  outyears  that  would  take 
us  down  to  $70  or  $80  billion  of  defi- 
cits. And  so  the  proposal  got  no  atten- 
tion. 

We  are  being  told  by  some  this  year 
that  the  alternative  that  comes  from 
the  "rose  garden"  is  a  solution  to  our 
problems  because  as  we  look  out  5 
years  we  will  ha\e  declining  deficits 
ending  in  $120  billion  deficits  in  1989. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  partnership  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator 
from  Kan-sas,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  suggest  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  people  beyond  just  this 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that 
believes  there  needs  to  be  something 
more  dramatic  done.  And  so  we  are 
proposing,  the  four  of  us.  this  very 
dramatic  alternative  of  freezing  the 
budget  in  1985  at  the  1984  level. 

For  3  years  we  could  have  taken  dra- 
matic action,  and  we  did  not.  The  situ- 
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ation  has  gotten  worse.  Hopefully,  we 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
The  philosopher  George  Santayana 
said  that  those  societies  that  do  not 
know  about  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
or  learn  from  them— and  I  am  para- 
phrasing—are bound  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

So  in  that  vein  I  am  asking  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  look  at  what  our 
track  record  has  been,  and  then  under- 
stand the  philosophy  behind  the  1- 
year  freeze  and  the  necessity  for  it. 
What  has  happened  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  always  worse  than  we  antici- 
pate. I  am  suggesting  to  the  backers  of 
the  "rose  garden"  proposal  that  it  is  a 
dream  to  think  that  we  can  end  up  in 
1989  with  just  a  $120  billion  deficit. 
That  is  too  much  business-as-usual. 
What  we  must  do  is  send  a  dramatic 
signal  that  it  is  no  longer  business-as- 
usual  on  the  Hill  or  in  Washington. 
We  have  to  realize  that  the  Christmas 
season  is  behind  us.  We  have  to  realize 
that  the  congressional  Santa  Claus  is 
now  dead,  buried,  and  breathless 
under  a  mountain  of  deficits  now  $200 
billion  for  3  years  in  a  row  a.s  we 
project  if  we  do  nothing.  As  Christmas 
is  over,  the  love  feast  of  the  valentine 
season  is  beyond  us  and  we  are  right 
now.  the  last  week  in  April,  in  the 
season  of  the  resurrection,  the  new 
life,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  new 
ideas  coming  forth.  If  there  are  better 
ideas  to  look  at  than  the  freeze  pro- 
posal, with  a  $23  billion  lower  deficit 
than  the  other  proposal  that  is  laid 
before  this  body.  I  am  willing  to  look 
at  that  proposal.  But  there  have  been 
none  proposed  that  gives  an  opportu- 
nity to  dissect  what  the  problem  is 
with  the  various  programs  that  have 
led  us  to  a  $200  billion  deficit;  an  op- 
portunity to  make  changes  and  to 
bring  reform,  and  an  opportunity  then 
in  future  years  to  budget  in  the  reality 
of  the  real  world. 

What  I  have  said  heretofore  is  how  I 
approach  this  matter  philosophically, 
but  I  also  want  to  approach  it  in  a 
very  practical  manner  and  take  time 
during  this  special  order  to  lay  out 
what  I  think  are  some  of  the  real 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  fiscal  pre- 
dicament is  a  symptom  of  a  process 
gone  berserk.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  suggest  we  are  racing  toward 
the  edge.  I  would  like  to  have  you  con- 
sider the  sensitivity  of  the  situation. 
Baseline  deficits  are  projected  to  sur- 
pass $300  billion  by  1989.  In  that  sce- 
nario, as  the  good  Senator  from 
Kansas  pointed  out.  interest  rates, 
amazingly,  are  projected  to  decline  if 
we  do  nothing:  but  as  she  said,  that  is 
not  going  to  happen.  If  interest  rates 
remain  level.  I  want  to  hypothesize, 
over  the  next  5  years,  instead  of  de- 
clining, the  fact  is  a  $300  billion  deficit 
would  become  then  a  $400  billion  defi- 
cit. Even  worse,  if  interest  rates  rise 
from  the  current  level,  the  1989  base- 


line deficit  would  approach  $500  bil- 
lion. 

Over  the  period  of  1984  to  1989.  the 
gross  national  product  is  projected  to 
rise  by  an  average  real  growth  rate  of 
4  percent.  But  if  the  average  real 
growth  rate  is  just  1  percent  less,  just 
1  percent  less  on  the  average  than  our 
projections,  the  1989  baseline  deficit 
would  top  $400  billion.  If  there  is  any- 
thing we  do  know  for  sure,  it  is  that 
baseline  deficits  projected  out  to  1989 
are  much  higher  than  we  are  being 
told  either  by  CBO.  OMB.  or  whomev- 
er. Who  in  the  world  believes  that  we 
will  have  7  straight  years  of  4  percent 
growth  or  3.8  percent  real  growth 
without  a  downturn  if  we  do  nothing 
between  now  and  1989  to  lower  the 
deficits?  And  who  in  the  world  believes 
that  short-term  Treasuries  will  decline 
over  the  next  5  years  if  we  do  nothing 
between  now  and  1989  to  lower  the 
deficits?  Yet  these  unrealistic  assump- 
tions are  part  of  our  budget  baseline. 
They  rose  color  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  we  face  in  those  outyears.  A 
$300  billion  baseline  deficit  for  1989  is 
absurdly  optimistic.  The  markets 
know  this.  OMB  knows  this.  CBO 
knows  this.  In  fact,  we  all  know  this. 
Then  we  must  question  why  do  we  pre- 
tend that  it  is  not  the  case? 

The  problem  with  the  way  we  cur- 
rently do  things  is  that  we  always 
delude  ourselves  with  rosy  expecta- 
tions. We  overestimate  the  amount  of 
available  resources  out  into  the  future, 
and  that  allows  us  to  make  less-disci- 
plined decisions  on  spending.  We 
simply  bite  off  more  than  we  can 
digest.  When  the  resources  do  not 
come  in  as  planned,  we  get  deficits,  big 
deficits. 

Pretty  soon,  the  Congress  is  going  to 
figure  out  that  the  real  cause  of  these 
deficits  is  planning  incompetence. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  argument  to 
be  made  for  doing  only  a  1-year 
budget,  until  we  can  figure  out  what 
we  are  doing. 

Our  budget  freeze  proposal  is  in- 
tended as  an  initial  step  to  address  an 
unfolding  fiscal  crisis.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  slow  down  the  momentum  of  uncon- 
trolled deficits.  It  is  a  response  to  a 
perception  that  the  problem  is  much 
more  severe  than  current  wisdom  will 
allow. 

The  bipartisan  freeze  is  a  1-year 
budget.  All  budget  savings  are  up 
front,  in  the  only  binding  year,  under 
the  law,  the  first  year.  There  is  no 
smoke,  there  are  no  mirrors,  there  is 
no  blue  sky.  there  is  no  rosy  scenario, 
there  are  no  overly  optimistic  assump- 
tions of  future-year  decisions  by  which 
we  will  repeat  past  mistakes  this  year 
if  we  do  not  do  something  about  it. 

The  distribution  of  savings  in  the 
first  year  under  the  bipartisan  freeze 
is  completely  balanced.  No  other 
budget  even  comes  close.  There  are 
equal  savings  in  defense,  entitlements, 
and  revenues.  And  the  fiscal  year  1985 


deficit  is  reduced  by  about  $40  billion 
from  the  CBO  baseline. 

The  bipartisan  freeze  asks  each  pro- 
gram, department,  or  individual  to  get 
by  next  year  with  the  same  level  of 
income  as  this  year.  It  is  simply  this: 
If  we  can  get  by  for  365  days  during 
1984.  can  we  not.  in  the  same  pro- 
grams, out  of  necessity  to  reform,  get 
by  for  just  365  more  days  during  1985? 

It  is  a  shared  sacrifice.  It  is  fair.  And 
it  would  provide  us  time  to  sort  out 
the  fundamental  causes  of  our  predic- 
ament. Any  program  or  department  or 
institution,  including  Congress,  that 
claims  it  cannot  cope  with  a  1-year 
freeze  should  take  a  serious  look  at  its 
internal  planning  structure. 

Any  planning  structure  that  re- 
sponds to  real-world  circumstances 
with  resistance  and  rigidity  will  only 
transform  an  otherwise  curable  prob- 
lem into  a  critical  one,  and  that  has 
been  the  situation  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Mr.  President,  structural  disorder  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  deficit  problem  we 
face.  Deficits  in  and  of  themselves  are 
not  the  real  problem.  They  are  merely 
symptoms,  warnings,  a  barometer  of 
the  structural  disorder.  It  is  that 
structural  problem  that  we  must  get  a 
handle  on  if  we  are  to  gain  control  of 
the  deficits. 

The  spending  process  is  driven  by  a 
subsidizing  of  cost.  The  bureaucrat  is 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  how  much  of 
a  budget  he  can  raise.  The  industry, 
producing  for  or  servicing  the  Federal 
Government,  receives  a  profit  as  a  per- 
centage of  cost— an  undeniable  incen- 
tive for  cost  growth  in  any  program. 
And  the  politician  is  reelected  by 
making  everyone  happy;  that  is. 
spending  more  money.  The  politician 
puts  the  spending  process  on  automat- 
ic pilot,  and  then  hides  the  outyear 
consequences  by  using  a  rosy  future 
scenario. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  dynamic 
of  the  spending  process  assures  us  that 
we  will  never  have  enough  money  to 
cover  what  is  in  the  budget.  The  use  of 
optimism  in  predicting  resources  as- 
sures us  that  we  will  never  have 
enough  revenues.  And  the  path  of 
least  resistance  then  leads  us  auto- 
matically, as  it  has  for  the  last  several 
years,  since  the  last  budget  surplus  in 
1969.  to  ever-increasing  and  ever-in- 
flated deficits. 

We  have  a  chance  to  do  something 
this  year,  Mr.  President,  before  we  vol- 
untarily take  the  plunge.  We  can  act 
right  now  to  prevent  a  crisis.  We  can 
adopt  this  budget  freeze  proposal  this 
year,  and  get  down  to  the  task  of  re- 
structuring the  process.  And  we  can 
give  the  current  recovery  a  real  chance 
at  long-term  survival. 

Or.  or  course,  we  can  leave  the  proc- 
ess on  automatic  pilot,  sweep  its  long- 
term    consequences    under   a    bed    of 


roses,  and  volunteer  ourselves  as  hos- 
tages to  what  will  unfold. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
working  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems, in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship, 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Kassebaum.  and  my 
two  friends  from  across  the  aisle.  Sen- 
ators BiDEN  and  Baucus.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  take  this  very  re- 
sponsible and  necessary  step  this  year 
to  prevent  serious  fiscal  disorders  that 
are  sure  to  come. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:46  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum). 


I  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  at 
this  point  two  Senators  are  entitled, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  to 
claim  their  special  order  lime,  to  wit: 
Senators  Baucus  and  Biden. 

I  yield  the  floor  so  that  the  Senators 
may  claim  their  special  order  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BIDEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  special  order  be  changed  so  that  I 
may  precede  Senator  Baucus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIPARTISAN  BUDGET  FREEZE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  going  to  take  the 
full  15  minutes  allotted  me  under  this 
special  order.  The  subject  which  I  rise 
to  speak  to  this  afternoon  is  the  same 
subject  that  our  colleagues.  Senators 
Kassebaum  and  Grassley,  spoke  to 
earlier;  that  is,  within  the  next  12  to 
18  months  this  country  will  face  an 
economic  and  political  crisis  of  ex- 
traordinary proportions  if  Congress  re- 
fuses to  take  decisive  action  on  the 
deficits  that  we  face. 

That  is  why  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  proposing  what  is  referred  to 
as  the  bipartisan  budget  freeze  which 
will  stop  the  runaway  deficits  in  their 
tracks.  Why  do  I  believe  we  face  such 
a  major  crisis?  Let  me  just  review  for  a 
few  moments  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
economic  facts  of  life  that  allow  no 
other  interpretation. 

We  have  been  running  huge  deficits 
for  5  years,  and  now  we  are  clearly 
headed  for  continued  huge  deficits  as 
far    as    the    eye    can    see.    We    have 


emerged  from  what  may  have  been 
the  worst  recession  since  the  1930s, 
but  we  have  emerged  with  incredible 
major  economic  weaknesses.  We  con- 
tinue to  have  very  high  interest  rates. 
Notwithstanding  the  economic  recov- 
ery, interest  rates  historically  remain 
high  in  real  terms;  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
the  cost  of  money.  That  is  the  real  in- 
terest rate.  And  the  second  major  eco- 
nomic weakness  is  that  we  have 
emerged  from  the  recession  with  an 
unprecedented  trade  deficit;  and, 
third,  unlike  other  post  recession  peri- 
ods, we  face  an  ever-escalating  Federal 
deficit. 

These  are  intimately  related  prob- 
lems and  they  spell  disaster  ahead.  If 
we  do  not  take  immediate,  important 
action  on  these  deficits,  we  will  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  stem  them  and 
their  serious  consequences.  We  are  ex- 
periencing a  dramatic  recovery,  at 
least  in  part,  because  of  the  massive 
stimulative  effect  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  deficit  spending.  Is 
it  not  somewhat  ironic  that  it  was 
policy  that  brought  on  these  deficits 
that  we  call  supply  side?  And  supply 
side  was  in  effect  a  direct  refutation  of 
Keynesian  economic  theory,  yet  in 
fact  what  we  have,  what  we  are  ob- 
serving is  a  classic  Keynesian  recovery. 
We  are  deficit  spending  our  way  out  of 
recession. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  expected,  we 
were  told  by  our  supply  side  disciples, 
that  we  were,  in  fact,  through  the 
major  tax  package  the  President  pro- 
posed going  to  see  all  of  this  new  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment; 
that,  in  fact,  that  was  going  to  bring 
about  a  major  change  in  the  way  in 
which  the  economy  functioned;  and. 
that  we  were  going  to  have  to  look  to  a 
recovery  that  was  a  consumer-led  re- 
covery. 

What  is  leading  us  out  of  the  reces- 
sion? It  is  all  of  those  folks  sitting  up 
in  the  gallery.  Those  are  the  ones 
leading  us  out  of  the  recession.  They 
are  the  ones  out  there  spending  their 
money.  They  are  going  out  there  and 
buying.  They  are,  in  fact,  borrowing 
and  buying.  They  are  buying  cars,  re- 
frigerators, and  the  like,  and  I  would 
argue  some  of  them  in  an  anticipatory 
sense  because  they  figure  if  they  do 
not  do  it  now.  it  is  going  to  be  worse  6 
months  from  now  with  inflation.  It  is 
going  to  be  worse  6  months  from  now 
with  interest  rates.  So  they  had  better 
do  it  now. 

Yet  we  continue  to  talk  about  supply 
side  economics.  As  interest  rates  mo\e 
upward,  I  believe  we  will  see  the  recov- 
ery being  choked  off.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  be  heading  toward  higher  in- 
flation. We  may  well  be  heading  back 
to  the  same  combination  of  weak  eco- 
nomic activity  and  high  inflation  that 
haunted  us  in  the  1970s. 

What  others  say  about  the  outlook 
for   the  economy   is  also  interesting. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  econo- 
mist in  Washington  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Paul 
Volcker.  During  our  budget  hearings  I 
asked  him  "Can  economic  recovery  be 
sustained  in  1985  if  we  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  deficit  *  *  *? ' 
Chairman  Volcker  responded  that,  of 
course  anything  is  possible,  but  that  in 
such  a  situation  "the  risk  of  accidents 
*  *  •  multiply." 

He  went  on  to  expand  on  this  theme 
saying.  "These  accidents  could  grow 
out  of  the  international  financial  situ- 
ation; they  could  arise  out  of  the  for- 
eign equation.  They  could  arise  out  of 
the  market  anticipating  pressures  and 
pushing  interest  rates  up  higher  than 
those  models  suggest,  and  causing  an 
interruption  in  economic  activity. 
Those  risks  increase  over  a  period  of 
time  *  •  •" 

Translated  to  everyday  language 
that  I  understand  as  a  plain  old 
lawyer,  that  means  if  we  do  not  move 
drastically,  interest  rates  are  going  to 
go  up.  economic  recovery  is  going  to 
come  down,  and  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  real  dilemma. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  not  willing  to 
stand  behind  the  continued  health  of 
the  economy  either.  In  a  Senate 
Budget  Committee  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  he  said: 

But  for  the  years  beyond  fiscal  year  1985. 
we  have  very  clearly  stated  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  that  deficits  that  remain 
at  180  or  more  for  sustained  periods  of  time, 
are  not  acceptable,  and  that  we  will  be  back 
with  additional  recommendations  next  year. 

So  the  whole  economic  path,  out  through 
1989.  in  this  budget  is  dependent  on  (A),  a 
down  payment  this  year,  so  that  1985  is 
$180  billion  or  below,  and  a  major  improve- 
ment next  year,  and  the  succeeding  years, 
so  that  by  1988  the  deficit  would  be  under 
two  percent  of  GNP.  or  in  dollar  terms,  at 
least  under  $100  billion. 

Neither  of  these  men.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, wants  to  overstate  the  economic 
danger  ahead.  In  fact.  I  suspect  that 
both  of  them  have  understated  it  for 
obvious  reasons.  Large  and  immediate 
deficit  reductions  such  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sa.s.  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator  Grassley, 
the  so-called  bipartisan  budget  freeze, 
I  believe,  can  give  the  markets  a  hope 
for  the  future  that  they  will  not  other- 
wise have.  The  financial  markets  do 
not  want  outyear  promises  which  in 
fact  all  the  other  plans  rely  upon. 
Thev  have  been  down  that  course 
before,  my  fellow  colleagues.  They  un- 
derstand the  promise  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  that  although  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  big  this 
year  about  the  deficit,  we  will  do  it 
next  year,  and  then  the  following  year 
we  will  even  do  more  and  the  following 
year  we  will  even  do  more. 

See  what  happens?  They  believe 
what  they  see  and  what  they  see  is  the 
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needed  action  that  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  are  willing 
to  take.  Our  bipartisan  freeze  is  imme- 
diate, unequivocal.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  it.  If.  in  fact,  it  is  passed, 
the  savings  are  real  and  you  see  them. 
You  do  not  have  to  worry  about  prom- 
ises. 

Madam  President,  as  I  said  before,  a 
large  and  immediate  deficit  reduction 
such  as  that  proposed  in  the  biparti- 
san budget  freeze  can  give  the  markets 
a  hope  for  the  future  that  they  will 
not  otherwise  have.  The  financial  mar- 
kets do  not  want  outyear  promises 
which  is  all  the  other  major  plans  give 
them.  They  want  to  slop  the  growth 
of  deficits  now.  The  leadership  plan 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1987— after  imple- 
menting a  3-year  plan— is  $203.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  $41.5  billion  higher  than 
under  our  1-year  freeze.  Our  lower  def- 
icit of  S162  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987 
flows  only  from  the  1-year  freeze,  with 
no  further  outyear  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  comparing  the 
major  budget  proposals  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFICIT  REDUaiON  PLANS  COMPARED.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1984-87  ( USING  CBO  ESTIMATES)' 


In  Mkons  ol  dollatsi 

lean 
plan 

Senate 

Oen» 
cialic 

plati 

House 
Demo 
ciatic 
plao' 

Mai- 
lings 

An- 
drews 

lUsse 

IHum- 
Grass- 

Mn 

Tow  detot  reductons  (MH 

outl^  '.avings  ptus 

levtnue  increases) 

89 

149 

132 

268 

187 

Defense  'eductions 

+  7 

-U 

-52 

22 

-73 

Total  domestic  refluclions 

-37 

-39 

-16 

-81 

-61 

Inleres'  savings 

-U 

-17 

-16 

-31 

-23 

Total  wtlay  uvmp  (dettose 

plus  domeslic  plus 

intetestj 

-41 

-M 

-83 

134 

-157 

*M 

*ll 

r49 

-134 

^30 

1987  detot 

204 

169 

181 

104 

162 

■  Totals  may  not  add  due  lo  rounding 

'  Figures  do  not  incluk  ''Scal  year  1984  savings 

Note  -Predaied  by    Mmoiily  Staff   Serute  Budget  Commitlee   /Mm  25 
1984 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PUNS  COMPARED,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1984-87  (USING  REPUBLICAN  ACCOUNTING)  • 

I  In  MMis  01  dottarsj 


Rcputi 
lican 
plan 


Senate  House 

demo-  Oen-o- 

crate  craft 

plan  plan ' 


Hoi-  tis» 

Imgs  luun 

Eion-  Grass 

Aft  ley- 

drews  CMen 


Total  deficit  reductions  (total 
outlay  savings  plus 

revenue  increases  I 
Defense  r«iuctens 
Total  domestic  reductons 
Inleresi  savings 
Total  outlay  savings  'defense 

plus  domestic  plus 

interest  i 
Bevenue  increases 
1987  deteit 


144 

-40 

-37 

U 


-95 

-48 
204 


204 
-59 
-39 
-25 


-122 

.►81 
169 


182 

-96 

-16 

22 


134 
.49 
181 


316 

70 

-73 

36 


179 
-137 


242 

121 

-61 

30 


212 
♦  30 
162 


'  Taiais  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

'  Figures  do  not  include  fiscal  year  1934  savings 

Note  -Preoared  Dy  Mmonly  Staff.  Senate  Budget  Committee    April  25 
1984 


Mr.  BIDEN.  We  must  give  the  finan- 
cial markets  the  reality  of  a  $41.5  bil- 
lion lower  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
We  must  also  give  them  the  decisive 
action  this  year  that  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther decisive  action  in  1985.  If  we  do 
not,  then  the  upward  march  of  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  will  most  likely 
bring  down  the  economic  house  of 
cards  that  we  have  erected  upon  defi- 
cits. 

Such  an  event  will  mean  misery  for 
untold  millions  of  people.  Just  that 
single  fact  alone  is  sufficient  reason 
for  moving  to  take  action  on  deficits 
now.  The  risk  of  another  recession— 
the  third  in  6  years— is  both  unneces- 
sary and  irresponsible. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  our  budget 
debate  today,  let  us  look  at  just  the 
budget  impact  of  such  a  grim  econom- 
ic scenario.  The  pressures  to  act  on 
deficits  will  be  irresistible.  And  the 
call  will  be  for  dramatic  action.  And 
that  will  be  the  point  at  which  we  may 
well  see  the  devastation  of  all  of  '.he 
Federal  activities— defense  and  nonde- 
fense— that  are  essential  to  our  surviv- 
al as  a  great  nation.  We  will  not  be 
faced  with  a  freeze  on  defense,  we  will 
be  talking  about  real  reductions.  We 
will  not  be  talking  about  1  year  with- 
out COLAs— we  will  be  talking  about 
many  such  years  and  quite  possibly 
cuts  into  current  benefits.  We  will  be 
talking  about  major  cuts  in  virtually 
every  area  of  Federal  activity. 

But  actually,  we  do  not  need  to  spec- 
ulate on  what  those  reductions  will  be. 
The  hidden  agenda  «o  often  referred 
to  is  not  really  all  that  hidden.  Let  me 
just  give  you  a  few  examples. 

Let  us  take  a  look  in  the  budget  doc- 
ument first.  On  page  3-12  appears  the 
following: 

Given  th«-  pending  solvency  crisis  in  medi- 
care. e.\ce.s.sive  annuity  levels  embodied  in 
Federal  pensions,  and  the  potential  for  fur- 
ther reform  of  benefit  inde.xing  mecha- 
nisms, it  is  apparent  that  opportunities  for 
such  savings  do  exist. 

There  is  next  years  budget  agenda 
in  one  sentence:  Cuts  in  medicare,  cuts 
in  Federal  pensions,  cuts  in  indexing 
for  social  security  and  other  indexed 
programs.  That  is  what  we  will  see 
next  year.  The  administration's 
budget  proclaims  it. 

In  his  prepared  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  which  was 
not  delivered.  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man listed  areas  for  budget  cutting 
next  year,  not  this  year.  Here  they 
are: 

Farm  Price  Support.";. 

Student  Aid  and  Higher  Education. 

Veterans  Health  Care  System  Efficiencies 
and  Improvements. 

Medical  Entitlements  (Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid). 

Federal  Military  and  Civilian  Retirement 
Pensions. 

Federal  Civilian  employment. 

Improved  Federal  procurernent. 

Special  interest  economic  subsidies 
(including   subsidies   in    the    following 


areas:  inland  waterways,  air  traffic 
control  sy.stem.  Coast  Guard,  deep 
water  ports,  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  local  mass  transit 
systems,  maritime  operators,  fees  for 
use  of  Federal  parks  and  lands,  eco- 
nomic development  subsidies  through 
EDA.  HUD.  FmHA.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Tax  Code. 

The  only  thing  not  covered  in  these 
statements  is  Defense.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  can  escape  un- 
scathed in  such  an  atmosphere.  In 
fact,  history  suggests  that  it  will  be  se- 
verely cut  and  we  will  be  into  the  same 
feast  or  famine  situation  that  has 
harmed  our  defense  efforts  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  Mr.  Stock- 
mans  prepared  testimony  for  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  entitled  'Eight  Po.ssible  Areas 
for  Future  Structural  Reform  and 
Major  Budget  Savings"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eight  Possible  Areas  for  F^jture  Struc- 
tural Reforivi  and  Major  Budget  Savings 

<By  David  A.  Stockman  i 
While  major  strides  in  budget  control 
have  been  achieved  over  the  past  three 
years,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  all 
savings  possibilities  have  been  exhausted. 
Some  programs  such  a.s  agricultural  price 
supports  and  student  aid  have  escaped  the 
general  regime  of  fi.scal  restraint  since  1981 
and  must  now  be  firmly  curtailed.  Consider- 
ation of  other  major  reform  candidates- 
such  as  military  and  civilian  retirement- 
has  been  deferred,  but  these  programs  must 
be  subjected  to  fundamental  scrutiny  and 
revision  next  year.  Finally,  the  Grace  Com- 
mi.ssion  report  contains  literally  hundreds 
of  suggestions  in  the  areas  of  federal  over- 
head reduction,  procurement  reform,  and 
unjustified  economic  subsidies  which,  after 
further  analysis  and  refinement,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  generate  substantial  savings  pro- 
po.sals  for  next  year's  budget. 

In  particular,  the  following  eight  budget 
categories  illustrate  the  opportunities  for 
significant  future  savings  beyond  the  limit- 
ed measures  proposed  in  the  1985  budget.  In 
most  cases,  the  detailed  analysis  necessary 
to  estimate  .savings  and  justify  propo.sed 
policy  changes  is  still  underwa.v— with  much 
work  yet  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  they  il- 
lustrate both  the  major  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  hard  choices  which  will 
face  the  Administration  and  Congress  next 
year  in  what  must  be  a  full-throttle  effort 
to  close  the  budget  gap.  if  economic  recov- 
ery is  to  be  sustained. 

1  1  1   FARM  price  supports 

As  is  shown  below,  the  1981  farm  bill  will 
result  in  the  highest  constant  dollar  net 
outlays  of  any  5-year  period  in  recent  histo- 
ry. Fortunately,  this  counter-productive  law 
expires  beginning  with  the  1986  crop  year. 
This  presents  an  opportunity  for  major  sav- 
ings beginning  in  FY  1987  if  a  more  market- 
oriented  price  support  and  subsidy  program 
can  be  fashioned  next  year.  The  current 
wide  gap  between  out-of-pocket  production 
costs  and  price  support  and  target  levels 
must   be  substantially  closed   if  costly  sur- 
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pluses  and  major  commodity  market  imbal- 
ances are  to  be  avoided  in  the  second  half  of 
the  decade: 

POTENTIAL  FOR  FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  SUBSIDY 
SAVINGS  CONSTANT  DOLLAR  COSTS  OF  1981  FARM  BILL 
COMPARED  TO  PRIOR  PERIODS 

(Dollar  amounts  in  U\mi  of  constant  1985  dollarsl 


Average 
annual 
constant 
dollar 
outlays 

Percent  of 

1981  farm 

Ml  (1982 

86) 

1962  64             ...        .  .    - 

$94 

76 

196;-71 7;.......... 

W2-li .. 

100 

^.,              49 

81 
40 

1977  11 

(,\ 

SO 

1962-81  average ..._ 

76 

123 

62 

1981  farm.WI,  1982-88 

100 

12'   STUDENT  AID  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Between  1970  and  1978.  constant  dollar 
federal  support  for  student  aid  and  higher 
education  increased  from  $3.6  billion  to  $5.5 
billion  or  about  b'i'^f.  This  substantial  rise  in 
real  spending  levels  was  generally  consistent 
with  the  80%  constant  dollar  increase  in 
overall  domestic  spending,  excluding  social 
insurance  and  low-income  entitlements, 
which  occurred  during  this  same  period. 

Since  1978.  however,  constant  dollar 
spending  (or  non-entitlement  domestic 
spending  has  declined  markedly  as  shown  in 
the  table  below.  By  contrast.  1984  enacted 
student  aid  and  higher  education  constant 
dollar  outlays  will  be  46'"^  higher  than  1978 
and  only  slightly  below  peak  levels  reached 
in  1981  ($8.3  billion).  Thus,  this  category  of 
the  budget  has  escaped  the  general  re- 
trenchment of  non-entitlement  spending 
almost  entirely.  Since  federal  .support  of 
nearly  50'^c  of  all  students  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  is  more  than 
the  Nation  can  afford,  a  substantial  funding 
rollback  will  be  an  unavoidably  imperative 
on  the  structural  reform  agenda  for  future 
budgets: 

CONSTANT  DOLLAR  STUDENT  AID  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FUNDING  TRENDS  VERSUS  OTHER  DOMESTIC  SPENDING 

(Dollar  amounts  m  tjiHions  ol  constant  1985  ddlarsl 


Domestic 

spending 

eicluding 

social 
insurance 
andkw 

Student  aid 

rear 

and  higher 
education 

income 

benefits' 

1970 

$1154 

$3  6 

1978 

J207; 

$5  5 

Percent  cfiange  from  1970 
1984  enacted 

+  80 

*53 

SI  58  4 

$81 

Peicoil  cliange  from  1978 

24 

+  46 

>  fc>  detailed  m  pt  III  fiscal  year  1985  budget 

131   VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
EFFICIENCIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  operating  and  cont ruction  costs  of 
the  nation's  veterans  health  care  system 
nearly  doubled  in  real  terms  between  1970 
and  1980.  Moreover,  unlike  most  other  cate- 
gories of  discretionary  spending,  constant 
dollar  costs  have  continued  to  rise— with  the 
1984  enacted  budget  up  a  further  8'!  in  real 
terms  from  the  1980  level.  Under  the  1985 
budget  proposals,  projected  future  costs 
continue  to  increase  in  real  terms,  rising  by 
30%  between  1980  and  1989. 

This  rising  cost  trend  represents  both  in- 
creases in  medical  care  costs  generally  and 


the  increasing  pressures  brought  on  the  ex- 
isting, inadequate  VA  system  by  a  rising 
number  of  eligible  veterans.  Within  the 
framework  of  current  eligibility  criteria,  de- 
livery system  organization  and  hospital  ca- 
pacity, it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this 
continued  rise  in  real  budget  costs  can  be 
avoided.  However,  the  Grace  Commission 
findings,  as  well  as  those  by  many  medical 
economists,  suggest  that  the  nation's  health 
care  commitments  to  its  veterans  can  be  met 
at  substantially  less  cost  over  the  longer  run 
if  the  current  policy  framework  is  adjusted. 
Such  structural  reform  options  include 
greater  internal  economic  incentives,  wider 
use  of  excess  facilities  in  the  private  health 
care  system,  tighter  implementation  of  the 
"inability  to  defray"  standard,  firmer  serv- 
ice-connected disability  requirements,  and 
cost-sharing  and  third  party  cost  recovery 
mechanisms.  The  Administration  will  be 
studying  these  options  intensively  within 
the  coming  years,  with  a  view  to  finding 
ways  to  meet  existing  veterans  health  care 
commitments  at  significantly  lower  costs  in 
the  years  ahead: 

Constant  dollar  trend  in  VA  health  care 
system 

Year  Amount  ' 

1970 $4.7 

1980 $8.7 

Percent  change  from  1970 85 

1984  enacted $9.4 

1987  proposed $10.6 

1989  proposed $11.3 

Percent  change  from  1980: 

1984 +8 

1987 -1-21 

1989 -*-30 

'  Constant  dollar  budget;  billions  of  constant  1985 
dollars. 

■4i    MEDICAL  ENTITLEMENTS 

The  rapid,  sustained  constant  dollar 
growth  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams are  nearly  unprecedented  in  federal 
budget  history.  Between  1968  and  1981.  the 
constant  dollar  cost  of  these  entitlements 
rose  from  $17.8  billion  to  $65.8  billion— or  at 
a  compound  annual  rate  of  10.4'~r.  Despite  a 
variety  of  cost-saving  reforms  adopted  since 
1981.  1984  constant  dollar  spending  will  be 
up  another  $17  billion  reflecting  a  7,9'y  rate 
of  annual  increase.  By  contrast,  overall  do- 
mestic .spending  has  actually  declined  in 
real  terms  during  the  same  period. 

Moreo\er.  even  assuming  the  tight  reim- 
bursement restraints  embodied  in  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  medicare 
(DRG)  and  similar  state  level  medicaid  re- 
forms, constant  dollar  current  .services  costs 
are  projected  to  rise  another  $36  billion  by 
1989— representing  a  7.5%  rate  of  annual 
real  increase  from  the  1984  level. 

The.se  trends  make  clear  that  much  more 
must  be  done  to  restrain  the  cost  growth  of 
the  federal  medical  entitlements.  Without 
such  additional  efforts  there  is  virtually  no 
prospect  of  maintaining  medicare  solvency 
in  the  1990s,  nor  of  meeting  the  rising  needs 
of  the  low-income  elderly  and  families  as- 
sisted by  medicaid. 

Since  the  underlying  source  of  this  enor- 
mous, sustained  cost  growth  lies  in  the 
structural  inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  of 
the  LT.S.  health  care  system  and  the  lack  of 
economic  incentives  for  providers  and  bene- 
ficiaries alike,  only  generic  reforms  of  a  fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  nature  offer  the 
potential  for  significant  long-term  cost  re- 
duction. Such  generic  reforms  in  the  areas 
of  reimbursement,  health  care  delivery 
system   organization,   provider   risk   ab.sorp- 


tion  and  beneficiary  cost -sharing  are  there- 
fore essential  items  for  future  consideration. 

Constant  dollar  trend  for  medicare/ 
medicaid  (billions  of  constant  2985  dollars) 
Year  Amount  ' 

1968 ; $17.8 

1981 $65.8 

Annual  real  growth  from  1968  (per- 
cent)        10.4 

1984  enacted $82.7 

Annual  real  growth  from  1981  (per- 
cent)          7.9 

1989  current  services $118.8 

Annual  real  growth  from  1984  (per- 
cent)          7.5 

'  Constant  dollar  budget  level;  billions  of  constant 

1985  dollars. 

15'   FEDERAL  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN 
RETIREMENT  PENSIONS 

Federal  civilian  and  military  retirement 
pensions  have  historically  been  more  gener- 
ous than  their  private  sector  counterparts 
for  reasons  that  have  now  been  largely  sur- 
passed by  events  and  policy  changes  over 
recent  years.  It  was  argued  that  low  military 
pay  levels  prior  to  1974  justified  large  pen- 
sions and  generous  early  retirement  privi- 
leges as  a  form  of  "deferred  compensation." 
Likewise,  until  the  1983  Social  Security  Act. 
federal  civilian  pensions  served  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  both  a  basic  social  in- 
surance equivalent  as  well  as  a  private  pen- 
sion supplement. 

Nevertheless,  even  on  the  basis  of  these 
often  tenuous  justifications,  military  and  ci- 
vilian pension  benefits  have  skyrocketed 
since  the  late  1960s.  Whether  measured  in 
terms  of  cost  of  payroll  or  replacement  of 
prior  earnings,  they  vastly  exceed  compara- 
ble retirement  annuity  levels  available  in 
any  sector  of  private  employment.  For  in- 
stance, the  normalized  cost  of  current  civil- 
ian annuities  is  estimated  at  36%  of  payroll, 
compared  to  a  22%  cost  average  for  com- 
bined social  security  and  private  pensions  in 
the  belter  private  sector  plans. 

These  excessive  pension  levels  have  had 
an  enormous  adverse  impact  on  the  federal 
budget.  As  shown  below,  constant  dollar 
budget  costs  rose  from  $6.5  billion  in  1962  to 
$38.5  billion  in  1981— an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  9.8%  per  year.  Constant 
dollar  pension  costs  have  increased  another 
6%  since  1981.  and  current  services  real 
costs  are  projected  to  rise  an  additional  12% 
by  1989.  Stated  differently,  by  1989  current 
services  federal  pension  costs  alone  will 
exceed  1'"  of  GNP. 

These  trends  make  clear  that  the  fiscal 
burden  of  federal  retirement  pensions  must 
be  reduced  substantially  in  the  future.  With 
both  military  pay  at  competitive  rales  and 
new  federal  civilian  employee  coverage 
under  social  security,  next  year's  budget  will 
present  a  long-overdue  opportunity  to  con- 
strain the  cost  of  existing  annuities,  and 
prospectively  bring  federal  pension  benefits 
in  better  alignment  with  those  available  to 
private  employees  throughout  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Trends  m  constant  dollar  Federal  military 
and  civilian  pension  costs 

Year  Amount  ' 

1962 $6.5 

1981 $38.5 

Average   compound    annual    growth 

rate  (percent) 9.6 

1984 $40.8 

1989  current  services $45.7 

'  Constant  dollar  budget  level;  billions  of  constant 
1985  dollars. 
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■6'   FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  '8'   SPECIAL  INTEREST  ECONOMIC  SUBSIDIES  aCt    HOW    tO    preVePt    SUCll    an    eCOnOmJC 

In  1985  the  2.1  million  federal  civilian  pay-  Despite  major  progress  in  eliminating  or  disaster, 

roll  will  cost  $61  billion  for  basic  compensa-  reducing  special  interest  economic  subsidies  Let  me  describe  briefly  what  our  bi- 

tion.  health  benefits,  unemployment  insur-  over  the  past  three  budget  rounds,  substan-  nartisan  fr^pyp  Mill  Hr.    m-Hv  it  u  rr,r.ro 

ance  and  disability  benefits.  While  consider-  tial  opportunities  for  savings  still  exist.  The  J;"^."-""^"  "^'^f'^'f  y'  .''"•  Z^^             more 

able  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  ex-  major  obstacles  are  the  natural,  parochial  ^"^  ^"*^  more  effective  than  any  Other 

cessive   staffing    levels    in    many   agencies,  political     pressures    to    retain    previously  proposal. 

total  civilian  employment  remains  near  its  granted  advantages,  and  the  more  compel-  The  only  way  that  Congress  will 
1981  level.  ling  argument  advanced  by  individual  inter-  ever  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  defi- 
The  detailed  analysis  offered  by  the  Grace  est  groups  that  subsidies  should  be  eliminat-  QHg  jg  by  dealing  with  all  Federal  oro- 
Commission  of  both  government-wide  per-  ed  across-the-board  or  not  at  all.  crramc:  if  Th-  h 
sonnel  policies  and  individual  agency  staff-  Fashioning  a  consistent  .set  of  federal  ^'^^'"'^  ^  a  pacKage.  Ihis  can  happen 
ing  patterns  strongly  supports  the  presump-  policy  standards  against  which  to  assess  when  the  beneficiaries  of  each  pro- 
tion  that  major  costs  savings  in  this  area  are  local,  regional  and  industrial  sector  subsi-  gram  see  that  all  others  are  being 
feasible.  The  more  promising  options  in-  dies  would  be  a  difficult  and  demanding  treated  similarly.  Most  proposals  I 
elude  more  aggressive  contracting  out  task.  Yet  an  even-handed  set  of  criteria  know  of— including  the  leadership  pro- 
through  A-76  procedures;  reduced  staff  fairly  applied  could  produce  billions  in  posal— do  not  even  pretend  to  seek 
layering  and  overlap  between  operating  bu-  annual  budget  savings.  A  policy  framework  „„,"  ,  on„pifi„„  ac  ^  .•f.ci.i.  fHo..  .r.»o» 
reau.s  and  departmental  levels;  reduction  of  based  on  u.ser  fee  principles  and  national  vs.  "^^"'*'  .-><itruite.  as  a  'tsim  tney  ireai 
excessive  sick  leave,  vacation  and  annual  purely  local  or  sectoral  economic  benefits  |T>^ny  groups  unfairly.  And.  equally 
leave  entitlements  which  would  permit  could  be  expected  to  reduce  outlays  signifi-  important,  they  fail  to  stop  the  rise  of 
equal  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  FTE's;  cantly  in  the  following  illustrative  areas,  deficits.  Other  plans  deal  acro.ss  the 
and  more  appropriate  job  classification  pro-  Most  of  these  have  been  previously  pro-  board  with  most  Federal  activities,  but 
cedures  and  pay  comparability  methodolo  posed  by  the  Administration,  but  not  in  the  they  do  not  treat  them  in  an  even- 
gies.  context  of  a  comprehensive  policy  frame-  i,j,nHpH  manner 

Due  to  the  size  of  the  federal  workforce  work;  ndnaea  manner, 
and  the  high  rate  of  attrition,  it  would  not  Capital  and  maintenance  costs  for  inland  On'V  our  bipartisan  budget  freezes 
take  draconian  staffing  reduction  to  gener-  waterways;  all  aspects  of  the  budget.  It  holds  de- 
ate  significant  savings  over  a  reasonable  Operating  costs  of  the  FAA  air  traffic  con-  fense  activities  to  the  .same  budget 
period  of  time.  On  a  fully  implemented  trol  system:  that  it  has  in  fi.scal  vear  1984  with  no 
basis,  a  S-v   reduction  in  the  federal  work  Search  and  rescue,  inspection  and  licens-  allowance    for    inflation.    It    similarly 

force  by  1988  would  yield  savings  of  $3.7  bil-  ing  costs  of  the  Coast  Guard;                                  »,,^^„„ , .     fi                ^        .          / 

lion  per  year.  Capital   and   maintenance   costs   of   deep  P^oPOses  no  cos  -of-living  adjustments 

1985  cost '  of  Federal  civilian  work  force  Ports;  or  I  year  for  all  indexed  programs.  It 

Biiimns  ^^^^  repayment  and  interest  charges  on  freezes     reimbursements     for     health 

Basic  compensation                                   '$56"6  outstanding    federal    loans    to    the    federal  care  providers,  doctors  and   hospitals. 

Health  benefits  .  .  .    .  '. 3  4  PO*er  marketing  administrations;  for  1  year.  It  freezes  budget  authority 

Unemployment  insurance 2  ^""S*"  interest  subsidies  to  rural  electric  for  all  discretionary  programs  at   1984 

FECA 8  and  telephone  cooperatives;  levels  for  a  vear    For  farm   nrice  sun 

=  Operating  subsidies  for  local  mass  transit  ^^^,      '.'    ^  ^^^'^:  *^°'^.  ^^^"^  P*^'^^  f"P' 

Total 61.0  s.vstems  and  maritime  operators;  PO^ts,  it  freezes  target  prices  and  loan 

'  Excludes  pension  costs  and  indirect  costs  (e.g..  Subsidized  insurance  premiums  offered  by  levels  at   1984  crop  year  levels.  It   pro- 
office  space)  the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  vides  no  pay  raise  for  Federal  employ- 
•  7.  IMPROVED  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT  ^""^  many  Other  federal  insurance  agencies;  ees  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Federal  procurement  costs  in  1985  are  pro-  Jj^^^'^^l^li^'J^Z!"^  I  ''"""^^^  °' I^'^  '^'"     President,    at    this    point    I    ask 

jected  to  be  $207  bUlion-an  88  percent  in-  r™*^"^^";'  L^ff '-h  hfti^nA    r^  '""  unanimous  consent  that   a  brief  fact- 

„-„„„^  f-„~  .i,„  inor.  1       1  iTfi.,  1    .1.  formation  services  offered  by  USDA.  Com-  i_      •  _■          ,_.        ., 

crease  from  the  1980  level.  While  the  unique  jj^D  Treasury  and  manv  of  the  ree-  ^heet  describing  the  proposal  be  print- 
nature  of  many  federal  procurements-par-  Clltory  agencies  ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
cZ^^rlnn.  '^l^   IrwZn^'ZV.^^^r^r"^'  ^^arges  and  fees  for  use  of  federal  lands.  There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 

dXuirrherV'lL  S'dotrUTn?  ^^  ^^S^u'bs1dfe°r ^'l""*-"            d       I              ,  ^^"'^  ^"^  "''''''"'  ^°  '^'^  '^""^'■^  '"  ^^^ 

formed  analysts  that  major  cost  reductions  J^l^^^^  ff  local  economic  development  Record,  as  follows: 

are  possible  with  changes  in  existing  policies  Z    ,!^,  merely  shift  the  geographic  location  orasslev  Kassebaum  Biden  Bodcct 

and  methods.  Over  the  past  three  vears,  the  °!    mveslment    and    development    such    as  The  Orasslev  Kassebaum-Biden  Budget 

Administration   has   launched  sweeping  ef-  those    offered     by     EDA.     HUD.     Farmers  f^^ZE 

forts    to   simplify    and   consolidate    federal  Home  Admini.stration.  Corp.s  of  Engineers.  national  defense 

procurement  regulations-and  these  efforts  rt"^,H^[T,^.Hnnmpn?hnnHf               '  '^  '"'  ^^^   1985;  freeze  budget  authority  at  the 

are  beginning  to  produce  tangible  results.  "^  This  narnti  nl?  nf                                      ,  h  ^Y  1984  baseline  level. 

Nevertheless,  large  savings  depend  upon  ^^''"  P^^"^'  ^.f  °f  remaining  unwarranted  ^q^        ,                military  pay  raises-  For 

basic  policy  changes-most  of  which  must  economic  subsidies  provides  ample  evidence  pY   1985    n^a "  rnTse    A^f^e  al    f^^ 

be  approved  or  supported  by  the  relevant  '^^'-  P"'.^"''^'  ««""^-''  ^^  ^billions  per  year  ^   ;«°^-  "°  P^J   jl^iary  1 

congressional    committees.    These    include  are  po.ssible  if  an  acceptable  policy  frame-  Pa>  raises  to  be  on  Januar>  1. 

more  extensive  use  of  multi-year  contract-  *ork   for  subsidy   phase-out    can   be   devel-  entitlements  and  other  mandatory 

ing.  increasing  the  share  of  procurements  °P*''*'  *"^  inten.se  special  interest  pressures  programs 

subject  to  competitive  bid.  minimizing  the  overcome.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the.se  propos-  cOLAs; 

impact  of  social  policy  restrictions  on  the  als  have  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  Individ-  py  1985:  No  COlJVs  in  any  program 
procurement    process,    increasing    account-  "^'  congressional  committees.  Nevertheless.  cOLA  date:  Assume  all  COLAs    when  re- 
ability  within  procurement  management  or-  'he   overriding   requirement    for  structural  ,„^ed    ^^^.^  ^^  January  1.  per  reconcilia- 
ganizations.  simplification  of  product  speci-  o"aset  reform  to  bring  future  spending  and  ,jq„  ^^^^^ 

fications  for  commercial  type  products  and  ^^""^  '"'°  '^'*^"""^"\  ^\^"  ''^^^'P'*'"^  Medical  costs:  FY  1985;  Freeze  doctors 
greater  emphasis  on  economically  optimum  ?"^re  of  GNP  necessitates  that  a  comprc-  ^  hospitals  at  f^Y  1984  level  allow  base- 
quantities  in  procurement  orders.  hens.ve  program  to  root  out  unjustified  eco-  f^^^"    jncre^es     or   caseload    and    mcre^ed 

While  many  initiatives  in  these  areas  have  nom.c-sbe^  be  considered  in  the  next  :;';^i;^,7are  .itilfzatLT 

been  proposed  by  the  Administration,  par-  ouaeel  round.  ^^^^      ^.^^    supports-    FY    1985     Freeze 

ticiilarly  by  DOD.  they  have  been  consist-  Mr.    BIDEN.    Yet.   Mr.   President,   if  target  prices  and   loan   levels  at   the   1984 

entlv  thwarted  by  restrictions  and  outright  we  fail  to  act  decisively  on  deficits,  if  crop  year  levels 

fJnnl?  hm?  n   *PP[°Pr.*»''o"«  a"d.  ^"l^i°';i  we  allow  the  economy  to  come  crash-  All  else;  Assume  the  baseline, 

zation  bills.  Given  both  the  gravity  of  the  :„„  rlnvi'n    th-fr                   h       fn        /-i 

budget  situation  and  the  extensive  list  of  '"g  aown.  inis  luture  agenda  oi  the  ad-  nonoefense  discretionary  programs 
procurement  reforms  proposed  by  the  Grace  "''"'f',^^^;?"  ""^.^  ''^'l  ^^  ^^'^  ^^''  ^^^  FY  1985:  Freeze  budget  authority  (or  pro- 
Commission,  a  renewed  major  procurement  smmng-   We  will   be  lacing  draconian  g^gm  i^vel   where  relevant)  at  the  FY  1984 
reform  effort  in  future  budgets  is  both  war-  measures    in    all    aspects    of    budget,  baseline  level. 

ranted  and  a  promising  opportunity  for  .sig-  indeed  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  That  Civilian   agency   pay   raises-   Same  as   for 

nificant  cost  reductions.  is  why  I  feel  SO  strongly  that  we  must  DOD  employees  "(see  above). 
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SPENDING  IN  FY  1986-89  bcforc  furthcr  action  is  taken  than  to  higher  interest  rates,  higher  inflation. 
Except  as  noted  above,  provide  increases  have  a  plan  straggling  into  effect  over  and  a  lagging  economy? 
as  assumed  in  the  baseline,  but  starting  at  3  to  5  years  while  yet  more  deficit  re-  And  then  I  believe  we  will  see  a  de- 
the  lower  FY  1985  level  contained  in  this  ductions  are  being  proposed?  velopment  that  I,  in  fact,  am  not  pre- 
plan. Finally,  let  me  just  say  a  word  about  pared  to  support,  but  one  which  I  be- 
NET  interest  -Truth  in  Budgeting."  The  bipartisan  lieve  I  will  be  faced  with  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
Calculate    interest    reductions    for    each  budget    freeze    will    deliver    what    it  ator.  That  is.  a.ssuniing  I  am  right  and 
year  FY  1985-89  based  on  the  other  deficit  promises,  when  it  promises  it.  based  on  the  economy  is  lagging  this  time  next 
reductions  in  the  plan.  [Y\e  best  Congressional  Budget  Office  year  rather'than  growing,  and  assum- 
REVENUEs  information  available.  We  do  not  use  jng  I  am  right  that  we  find  deficits  ex- 
Assume    the    following    unspecified    in-  overly    optimistic    economic    assump-  ceeding   what   they   are   this   year   for 
creases  in  revenues  compared  to  the  base-  tions.  with  interest  rates  declining  to  5  next   year    I   believe  the  question  put 
"ne:  percent.  There  are  no  future  year  ac-  before     this     Congress     will     not     be 
Unspecified  revenue  increase  (in  billions  of  tions  to  be  taken,  no  possibilities  for  whether    or    not    we    freeze    defense 
dollars)  repeal.  Our  budget  results  are  consist-  spending   for   1    year,   not  whether  or 
Fiscal  year:  ent  with  the  best  economic  forecasts  ^ot  we  freeze  spending  on  social  secu- 

\lll ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    10:0  available.  This  pian  can  provide  imme-  ^ity  cost-of-hving  increases  for  1  year. 

1987 10.0  diately  what  it  promises.  ,.,qj  whether  or  not  we  freeze  educa- 

1988 10.0  The  impact  of  that  on  financial  mar-  ^j^^i  for  1  year.  It  will  be  a  fundamen- 

'989 10.0  kets.  on  the  level  of  interest  rates,  eco-  ^^^  ^^^ate  over  whether  or  not  there 

Mr.  BIDEN.  On  the  revenue  side  of  nomic    activity    will    be    dramatically  should  be  COLAs  in  social  .security;  it 

the    equation,    the    bipartisan    budget  good.  We  will  have  a  fighting  chance;  ^.^j,    ^^    ^    fundamental    debate    over 

freeze    is    notably    conservative.    We  to   avoid   another   recession.   We   will  ^.^p^^^r  ^r  not  the  Federal  Govcrn- 

have  not  chcsen  to  raise  $1  in  taxes  have  breathing  time  to  adopt  further  ^^^^  ^,^^^j^  ^^  involved  in  anv  educa- 

for  each  dollar  in  spending  cuts,  as  the  good,  solid  deficit  reduction  measures.  ^.^^   funding;   it   will   be   a  direct   out- 

Presidenfs  proposal  suggests.  Instead  And  we  will  do  all  this  with  more  defi-  ^jj  ^^^      ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

there  is  only  $1  in  tax  increases  for  cit  reduction  impact  in  a  shorter  time.  pL      ,    orograms    that    I    feel    most 

every  $3  in  budget  .savings.  The  pur-  We   will    ask   sacrifice    from   everyone  ^.ifj^.l  il'out 

pose   of   our    1-year   freeze    is   to   give  but   we  will  treat  everyone  fairly.  To  „-fll  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 

breathing  r.,om  to  develop  new  strate-  ^o  less  than  this  threatens  economic  ^^-^  't'o     ema^clte     fhe     Tocial 

gies  for  dealing  with  deficits.  I  believe  disaster                                        remaining  agenda  of  this  country  beyond  what  it 

that   one   of   the   most    important    of  Let   me  conclude   in   the  remaining  ^     oirpadv  been  emasrulateri    or  live 

these  new  strategies  will  be  a  complete  minutes  by  suggesting  several  salient  "^,  already  been  emasculated,  or  lue 

inesenew  sirdiegies  \mij  ut  d  vuiiipieit  '   .  .''^,         ^  with  gargantuan  deficits  that  are  un- 

overhaul  of  our  tax  sy.stem  along  the  features  ol  this  plan.  arppntnhip 

lines  that  Senator  Bradley  and  I  have  Although  Senator  Grassley  and  I  ^^^^'^^  X;  ,hose  of  mv  friends  in  the 
propo.sed  in  the  Fair  Tax  Act.  Until  we  do  not  share  the  same  political  label,  ^f^^''^^^^^'^  and  RepiTbliJan  Par  v  say 
can  plan  that  overhaul,  major  new  tax  although  we  are  not  necessarily  of  the  P,'^"'°^'^.^^''^,,.^"X  vnn  Pvr,P^t  nT^  fn  vn^^ 
legislation  would  not  be  put  on  the  same  political  philosophy;  although  ^o  ^e,  Hou  do  you  expec  me  to  vote 
books  Senator  Kassebaum  and  Senator  for  your  proposal-^  Does  it  not  freeze 
The  bipartisan  budget  freeze  is  a  1-  Baucus  have  differences:  although  "°^'^\"^^""'^9,01^  ^.,  °;^,1„^^^;"- ,^J 
year  action,  as  I  said  before,  to  allow  those  who  voted  for  the  plan  in  the  ;^-^. '^o^  raying  there  v. ,11  be  no  cost-of- 
time  to  take  further  decisive  actions  Budget  Committee  are  very  different  living  increases  tor  i  j ear.  ,. 
on  budget  deficits.  All  of  the  other  in  terms  of  how-  they  view-  the  future  1  he  answer  to  that  is  Yes.  that  is 
plans  would  take  3  to  5  years  to  imple-  of  this  country,  why  they  supported  ^hal  I  am  saying.  But  I  believe  if  we 
ment.  and.  of  course,  there  can  be  no  this  plan,  let  me  state  my  primary  do  not  do  it  for  1  year,  we  will  be  de- 
assurance  that  they  ever  would  be  im-  reason  for  this  plan,  which  is  in  fact  bating  next  year  whether  we  will  have 
plementcd.  In  fiscal  vear  1985.  the  bi-  drastic,  which  does,  in  fact,  take  a  '^  ^^  ^"  again,  inai  win  oe  tne  issue, 
partisan  plan  makes  the  greatest  very,  very  severe  and  significant  action  not  whethi^r  or  n(Dt  wc  stop  it  lor  a 
spending  reductions  of  anv  plan.  By  for  1  year,  why  I  worked  on  it.  why  I  ve^r.  It  w-ill  be  whether  or  not  it  is 
fiscal  year  1987  the  effect  of  our  1-  sponsored  it,  and  why  I  believe  so  go'^g  to  be  permanently  reduced  or 
year  cuts  in  1985  will  have  reduced  the  strongly  in  it.  It  may  be  different.  I  Permanently  ehrninated.  and  whether 
deficit  to  $162  billion  as  compared  emphasize,  than  the  primary  reason  oj"  "ot  we  make  other  signincani 
with  $203.5  billion  for  the  leadership  why  my  Republican  colleagues  who  changes  in  medicare  and  signiiicant 
plan  and  $169  billion  for  the  Demo-  support  the  plan  took  the  same  posi-  changes  in  social  security  generally . 
cratic  alternative.  In  fiscal  year  1987  tion.  ^o  those  who  come  to  me  and  say: 
our  1-year  freeze  will  reduce  spending  I    truly    believe   that    unless   we   are  Biden.  you  have  been  out   front   for  in- 

by  $73.2  billion,  compared  with  a  $22.6  able  to  take  draistic  action  this  year-  "%^'"f  '"""^.^^  ^°'  '^'^  ^"Trr.?u^^l]TrT. 
X.-1,  J  »orv  r,  i-n-  /■  .1  T-.  u  J  T  1-1  I,  •  T  u  li  ,  .  I,  „  to  fight  organizcd  cnmp.  intemational  drug 
billion  and  $39.2  billion  for  the  Repub-  and  I  would  emphasize  I  believe  the  trafficking  and  all  those  issues  that,  as 
lican  and  Democratic  alternatives  re-  leadership  plan,  with  all  due  respect  to  ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
spectively.  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit-  tee.  you  have  been  hollering  about  for  so 
That  is  why  our  plan  is  such  a  gcod  tee  who  is  on  the  floor,  does  not  fall  in  long.  How-  can  you  say  now  you  will  freeze 
base  to  build  on.  Its  1-  to  7-year  ac-  that  category  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  .say  to  the  Ju.stice  Department  they  will 
tions  continue  their  effect  over  3  years  and  I  understand  it  is  an  arguable  only  get  this  year  what  they  got  last  year 
providing  a  good  springboard  for  yet  issue— I  believe  unless  we  take  drastic  *hen  you  know  in  fact  they  need  more? 
further  deficit  reduction  actions.  Long  action,  we  will  be  faced  this  time  next  My  answer  is  that,  in  an  economic 
after  our  plan  is  fully  implemented,  year  with  a  lagging  economy  and  a  crunch,  which  I  believe  will  occur  next 
other  plans  will  still  be  seeking  full  ef-  deficit  exceeding  w-hat  we  have  right  year  if  we  do  not  take  this  drastic 
fectiveness  while  their  authors  pro-  now.  If  we  cannot  cut  the  deficit  sub-  action,  we  will  not  only  not  be  able  to 
pose  more,  larger  budget  changes.  And  slantially  in  a  year  when  there  is  increase  the  money  we  need  for  drug 
let  us  be  clear:  there  will  be  more  defi-  robust  economic  growth,  in  a  year  interdiction,  but  you  will  have  people 
cit  reduction  measures  in  future  years  when,  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  the  standing  on  the  floor  saying  we  must 
no  matter  what  package  is  adopted,  will  to  take  significant  action,  when  we  cut  the  budget  of  the  FBI.  cut  budget 
The  question  is;  Does  it  not  make  are.  in  fact,  growing,  how  are  we  going  of  the  DEA.  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
more  sense  to  have  a  one-shot  major  to  be  able  to  do  that  at  a  time  when  ment  in  the  name  of  the  economy, 
deficit   reduction  in  fiscal   year   1985.  we,    if   I   am  correct,   are   faced   with  And  that   will  probably  pass  because 
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the  alternative  will  be  budget  deficits 
that  continue  to  choke  us. 

In  summary,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  and  the  part  of  the  debate  that  I 
hope  to  shed  the  most  light  on  among 
my  colleagues  who  support  this  pro- 
posal, and  again  we  approach  it  from  a 
different  perspective:  I  truly  believe 
that  without  this  drastic  action  for  1 
year  to  give  us  time  to  put  our  house 
back  in  order  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  decisions  on  the  floor  next  year 
that  will  call  for  fundamental  alter- 
ations in  social  security,  in  medicare, 
in  education,  in  health  care  programs 
generally,  in  veterans'  benefits— all 
the  things  that  I  want  to  protect  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  did  not  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  because  in  fact  corporate  enti- 
ties in  my  State  needed  my  protection. 
I  hope  they  continue  their  strong  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  am  delighted  for  it. 
But  they  do  not  need  me  here  to  pro- 
tect them. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
suggest  that  anyone  needs  me  here. 
But  the  people  who  benefit  from  those 
veterans'  programs,  those  social  securi- 
ty programs,  those  education  pro- 
grams, those  health  care  programs 
need  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  in- 
Government,  making  their  case  for 
them.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  for  us  to 
make  the  case  for  them  when  in  fact 
we  are  being  strangled  by  deficits  in 
an  economic  recession. 

Madam  President,  you  have  been  pa- 
tient and  I  want  to  sincerely  thank 
you  for  doing  what  I  am  not  sure  I 
always  did  when  I  was  in  the  chair, 
and  that  was  to  look  down  here  and 
act  like  you  have  been  paying  atten- 
tion. For  that  I  am  flattered.  'With 
that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


know,  higher  interest  rates  mean  less 
economic  activity,  especially  in  inter- 
est-sensitive industries  like  housing 
and  agriculture. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
Another  part  is  how  this  accumulating 
national  debt  affects  American  trade 
with  other  countries. 

The  United  States  now  has  an 
annual  trade  deficit  approaching  $100 
billion.  That  is.  we  are  buying  about 
$100  billion  more  of  foreign  countries' 
products  than  they  are  of  ours.  That 
difference  is  the  trade  deficit,  which 
has  risen  almost  exponentially  in  the 
last  several  years. 

Our  trade  deficit  is  closely  related  to 
our  budget  deficit. 

Why?  Because  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  trade  deficit  is  due  to  an 
imbalance  in  exchange  rates;  that  is, 
in  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
compared  to  other  countries'  curren- 
cies. Our  budget  deficit  increases  in- 
terest rates.  These,  in  turn,  increase 
the  international  value  of  the  dollar. 
As  the  dollars  international  value 
rises,  the  relative  value  of  other  coun- 
tries' currencies  falls.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  American  exports  are  hit 
with  about  a  25-percent  surcharge, 
and  foreign  imports  receive  about  a  25- 
percent  subsidy.  Given  this  situation, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  our  exports 
are  declining  and  our  imports  are 
rising. 

worst  of  all,  huge 
mortgage  our  chii- 
forcing  them  to  pay 


THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
FREEZE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  first  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  pointed 
out.  we  are  Senators  of  different  polit- 
ical stripes,  but  we  have  joined  togeth- 
er, in  a  bipartisan  effort,  to  do  what 
we  think  is  proper  for  our  country. 

THE  DEFICIT  CRISIS 

Madam  President,  let  me  review- 
where  we  are  today. 

During  the  first  208  years  of  our  Na- 
tions  history,  we  accumulated  a  total 
national  debt  of  about  $1.4  trillion. 
Most  economists  agree  that,  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  now-,  this  debt  will 
more  than  double  over  the  next  8 
years.  If  we  pay  an  average  interest 
rate  of  10  percent  on  our  debt,  we  will 
have  to  pay  about  $280  billion  a  year, 
just  for  debt  service,  by  1990.  Of 
course,  if  Federal  debt  rises  that  high, 
interest  rates  are  going  to  be  much 
higher  than  10  percent.  And,  as  we  all 


And,    perhaps 
budget    deficits 
dren's  future,  by 
for  our  mistakes. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Clearly,  we  cannot  keep  borrowing 
this  way. 

We  have  got  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  conventional  wisdom  says  that, 
in  an  election  year.  Congress  will  not 
act. 

But  the  deficit  is  increasing  by  $22 
million  an  hour. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  act. 

We  must  significantly  reduce  the 
budget  now-— not  a  year  from  now. 

Madam  President.  Congress  current- 
ly is  considering  several  deficit  reduc- 
tion plans.  There  is  the  Republican 
leadership  plan;  there  is  the  Presi- 
dents plan;  there  is  the  House  Demo- 
cratic plan;  and  there  is  the  Senate 
Democratic  plan.  I  submit.  Madam 
President,  that  all  of  these  plans  go  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  all  suffer  from  similar 
defects.  All  of  them  reduce  deficits 
only  slightly.  For  example,  the  CBO 
e.stimates  that,  under  the  Republican 
leadership  plan,  deficits  still  will  aver- 
age about  $185  billion  each  year  for 
the  next  several  years.  The  other 
plans  do  not  do  much  better.  As  a 
result,  the  financial  markets  are  going 
to  discount  these  plans,  and  interest 
rates  are  not  going  to  come  down,  but 
instead  are  going  to  rise. 


And  there's  another  problem  with 
these  deficit  reduction  plans.  All  of 
them  are  3-year  proposals,  and  all  of 
them  are  ■end-loaded, "so  that  most  of 
the  savings  come  in  the  elusive  "out 
years."  In  other  words  these  plans 
largely  just  put  the  problem  off. 

SPENDING  FREEZE 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
joined  with  Senators  Kassebaum. 
BiDEN.  and  Grassley  in  a  bipartisan 
call  tor  a  1-year  spending  freeze. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  build  a 
consensus  this  year  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 

The  plan  would  freeze  all  Federal 
spending  for  1  year  and  raise  $10  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues.  This  would  lower 
the  deficit  by  $23  billion  more  than  a 
plan  propo.sed  by  the  administration 
and  Senate  leaders. 

This  freeze  is  the  most  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  take. 

The  freeze  applies  to  everyone,  it  is 
equally  shared  sacrifice,  across  the 
board.  Furthermore,  this  will  give 
Congress  a  1-year  opportunity  to  get 
our  act  together. 

This  1-year  pause  will  give  us  time  to 
make  realistic,  efficient,  and  fair  long- 
term  budget  decisions  to  permanently 
stop  the  growth  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

BALANCE  AND  FAIRNESS 

As  I  have  worked  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts  for  the  past  half  year.  I 
have  continuously  argued  that  a  defi- 
cit education  package  must  meet  three 
fundamental  standards: 

The  first  standard  is  fairness. 

No  groups  should  be  singled  out  for 
cuts.  For  example,  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  must  not  be  forced  to  accept  cuts 
in  social  security,  medicare,  and  medic- 
aid, unless  the  wealthy  are  forced  to 
make  equally  significant  sacrifices. 

The  second  standard  is  balance. 

Any  package  must  include  cuts  in 
the  defense  budget  as  well  as  increases 
in  revenue  and  reduced  domestic 
spending.  No  programs  should  be  off 
limits.  There  should  be  no  sacred  cows. 

The  third  standard  is  bipartisanship. 

The  deficit  is  not  a  partisan  prob- 
lem. Republicans  and  Democrats  must 
work  together  to  find  a  bipartisan  so- 
lution. 

The  beauty  of  this  bipartisan  freeze 
plan  is  that  it  meets  all  three  of  these 
criteria. 

It  is  fair  because  every  category  of 
Federal  spending  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  deficit  reduction  approach. 

It  is  balanced  becau.se  defense  spend- 
ing restraint  would  be  as  significant  a 
component  of  deficit  reduction  as  enti- 
tlement program  restraint  and  reve- 
nue increases. 

It  is  bipartisan  because  Senator 
Kassebaum.  Senator  Biden.  Senator 
Grassley.  and  I  all  believe  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get  the  job  done. 


THE  ■FRONT-END"  APPROACH 

But  being  fair,  balanced,  and  biparti- 
san is  not  enough.  Madam  President. 

A  deficit  reduction  plan  also  must  be 
effective. 

The  other  plans  being  discussed  are 
3  years  long.  And  they  do  not  have  a 
substantial  impact  until  1986  or  1987. 

That  approach  represents  more  of 
the  same  old  smoke  and  mirrors  that 
the  American  public  is  skeptical  of. 

Our  proposal  is  just  the  opposite. 

It  is  only  a  1-year  proposal. 

And  its  entire  impact  comes  in  that  1 
year. 

That  is  the  kind  of  strong  medicine 
that  will  get  our  financial  markets  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

That  is  the  kind  of  strong  medicine 
that  can  send  out  the  message  it  will 
taKe  to  keep  interest  rates  down. 

In  short,  that  is  the  kind  of  strong 
medicine  we  need. 

TOUCH  CHOICES 

I  know  that  the  freeze  is  a  contro- 
versial proposal.  Madam  President. 

We  are  asking  many  individuals  and 
groups  to  hold  the  line  on  spending. 

But  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
the  job  done. 

At  the  same  time,  no  paychecks  or 
programs  get  cut. 

In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  domestic 
discretionary  programs,  this  plan  stops 
the  hemorrhaging  that  has  occurred 
over  the  last  3  years. 

And  while  we  ask  many  individuals  to 
forgo  increases,  we  also  ask  the  Penta- 


gon and  corporate  America  to  forgo 
their  increases. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  go  too  far  in 
holding  the  line  on  defense  spending. 

But  I  do  not  know-  how  we  ask  our 
veterans,  our  seniors,  and  our  working 
men  and  women  to  hold  the  line  if  we 
do  not  ask  the  Pentagon  to  do  the 
same. 

Furthermore,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  there  are 
$18  billion  in  funds  that  Congress  has 
already  authorized  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Pentagon. 

That  means  that  even  with  this 
freeze  in  place,  the  Pentagon  will  have 
a  7  percent  in  available  funds. 

What  is  more,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  defense  budget  has 
doubled  over  the  past  3  years. 

This  proposal  freezes  that  100-per- 
cent increase  in  place  for  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pentagon  can 
do  a  better  job  of  cutting  waste. 

The  Grace  Commission  said  the  Pen- 
tagon can  cut  $28  billion  from  its 
budget  just  by  eliminating  blatant 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

This  budget  freeze  gives  the  Penta- 
gon a  real  incentive  to  do  just  that. 

In  fact,  the  freeze  will  force  every 
Government  agency  to  do  a  better  job 
or  housecleaning. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  we 
are  faced  with  an  emergency. 


COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  PLANS 

[In  billions  of  dollaisl 


The  problem  of  the  deficits  is  seri- 
ous and  every  day  we  delay  solving  it, 
the  problem  compounds. 

That  kind  of  emergency  demands 
immediate  action. 

We  have  to  pay  a  price  now— to 
avoid  paying  a  much  higher  price 
later. 

That  is  what  this  freeze  proposal  is 
all  about. 

Senators  Kassebaum.  Biden.  Grass- 
ley  and  I  are  really  saying  this;  Let  us 
act  now. 

Let  us  stop  the  fingerpointing. 

Let  us  stop  the  rhetoric. 

Let  us  stop  the  partisanship. 

Let  us  join  together,  as  Republicans, 
as  Democrats,  as  liberals,  and  as  con- 
servatives. 

Let  us  join  together  on  a  plan  that 
can  make  a  difference. 

Let  us  join  together  on  a  plan  that  is 
balanced  and  fair. 

That  is  what  the  bipartisan  freeze  is 
about. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  sponsor  of  it. 

That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  our  effort  to  get  the  deficit 
down  now. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  attached  table  com- 
paring the  1-year  freeze  to  other  defi- 
cit reduction  plans  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  treat  1985  ctianges  from  CBO  tiaseline 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  is  now  a  provision  of  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FOR  3 
MINUTES 

Mr.   BAKER.  Madam  President,  we 
are  honored  today  in  having  a  group 


of  distinguished  visitors,  fellow-  parlia- 
mentarians from  South  Korea.  I  see 
the  distinguished  junior  from  Hawaii 
is  on  the  floor  to  introduce  our  guests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
Senator  Matsunaga  has  performed 
that  function,  the  Senate  then  stand 
in  recess  for  a  period  of  3  minutes  so 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  and  greet  our  guests  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  time  not  be  charged  against  the 
very  brief  time  heretofore  provided  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  KOREAN  NA- 
TIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madame  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor 
for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  presence  of  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Korea,  a  great 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 
Here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  are 
five  members  of  the  Korean  National 
Assembly.  Led  by  its  majority  leader. 
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the  Honorable  Jong-Chan  Lee.  they 
are  the  Honorable  Duwon  Pong,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Chung-Soo  Park, 
the  Honorable  Churl-Soon  Yim.  and 
the  Honorable  Duk  Kyu  Kim.  They 
are  accompanied  by  the  affable 
Korean  Ambassador.  Mr.  Lew. 

Along  with  a  number  of  prominent 
Korean  businessmen,  the  National  As- 
semblymen have  just  completed  a  2- 
day  conference  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  with  their  American  counterparts, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  was  Peace  and  Pros- 
perity in  Northeast  Asia."  As  a  co- 
chairman  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  Mrs.  Paula  Haw- 
kins, at  one  of  the  sessions.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  participate  and  to  learn 
that  the  basic  approach  suggested  at 
the  conference  was  peace  through  am- 
icable international  trade  and  econom- 
ic cooperation  among  nations. 

RECESS  UNTIL  235  P.M. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
for  a  period  of  3  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
2:33  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
2:35  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  our  friends  and  parliamentar- 
ians from  South  Korea  for  joining  us 
in  the  Chamber  today.  It  is  always  a 
great  honor  to  have  foreign  dignitaries 
with  us  under  these  circumstances. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 


THE  FLYING  FORTRESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
even  as  we  speak,  a  B-17G  "Flying 
Fortress"  is  flying  to  Washington,  pi- 
loted by  its  former  owners.  Arnold  and 
Nathan  Kolb  of  Alamagordo.  NM. 
This  World  War  II  bomber  now  be- 
longs to  the  Smithsonian,  and  when 
restored  will  be  placed  on  permanent 
display.  Such  a  last  flight  is  remarka- 
ble since  this  airplane  is  one  of  the  few 
B-17s  which  is  still  airworthy,  and 
this  father  and  son  crew  from  New- 
Mexico  are  retiring  a  piece  of  history. 

The  B-17.  as  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues may  remember,  was  one  source 
of  hope  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
World  War  II.  and  was  instrumental  in 
our  victory.  The  "Flying  Fortress."  so 
called  because  of  its  heavy  armor  and 
defensive  machineguns,  was  the 
weapon  for  a  different  and  more  pre- 
cise strategy:  victory  through  airpow- 
er. 

In  contrast  to  the  strategies  of  our 
day,  the  Flying  Fortress  was  designed 
to  fight  through  flak  and  fighter  de- 
fenses and  destroy  the  oil  refineries, 
factories,  and  submarine  bases  of  the 


enemy's  war  machine.  This  method  of 
attack  sought  to  avoid  unnecessary 
casualties  and  by  depriving  the  enemy 
of  the  means  to  wage  war.  significant- 
ly reduce  the  conflict's  length.  While 
there  is  still  some  debate  over  how 
well  this  strategy  worked,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rugged  Flying  Fortress 
performed  its  mission  well.  Flying  in 
tightly  knit  formations  which  massed 
their  defensive  firepower,  B-17s  flew 
hundreds  of  treacherous  miles  to  use 
their  Norden  bombsights— reputed  to 
drop  "a  bomb  into  a  pickle  barrel  from 
20.000  feet  "—in  precision  daylight 
bombing.  Historian  John  Keegan. 
writing  in  Smithsonian  magazine,  has 
pointed  out  that  this  approach  to  war 
fighting  was  uniquely  American  be- 
cause it  "combineti  moral  scruple,  his- 
torical optimism,  and  technological 
pioneering,  all  three  distinctly  Ameri- 
can characteristics." 

Arnold  and  Nathan  Kolb.  who  used 
their  B-17  to  fight  fires  for  the  Forest 
Service,  are  bringing  a  piece  of  history 
to  Washington.  I  am  proud  of  my 
country's  history  in  applying  technolo- 
gy to  use  force  precisely  and  not  indis- 
criminately, and  I  am  proud  that  two 
New  Mexicans  have  such  a  role  in 
seeing  that  this  history  is  preserved. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA: 
REFLECTIONS  ON  A  REGION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
among  the  many  publications  on  Cen- 
tral America  that  come  across  our 
desks  each  day,  few  have  lasting 
impact.  One  of  these  is  the  article, 
"Central  America:  Reflections  on  a 
Region."  that  was  published  in  the 
winter  edition  of  the  Washington 
Quarterly. 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer.  the  author, 
has  more  than  20  years  experience  in 
the  region,  and  has  witnessed  some  of 
the  major  events  there.  An  independ- 
ent-minded reporter  of  the  old  school, 
she  bases  her  analysis  on  solid  experi- 
ence. Neither  the  guerrillas  nor  the 
anti-Communist  military  leaders  of 
the  region  escape  her  critical  eye,  but 
she  retains  the  ability  to  understand 
the  motivation  of  both  groups. 

Madam  President,  I  have  shared  this 
important  article  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  would  like  to  make  it 
available  to  a  broader  audience.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  Georgie 
Anne  Geyer's  "Central  America:  Re- 
flections on  a  Region"  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Central  America:  Reflections  on  a  Region 

The  real  question  about  the  tragedy  in 
Central  America  today  is  one  that  is  not 
being  asked:  How  can  a  Great  Power  have 
allowed  such  a  poisonous  situation  to  have 
developed  on  its  borders,  given  the  utter  ob- 
viousness of  the  political  dynamics  in  the 
region?   How  can   it   still  so  misunderstand 


the  roots  and  the  solutions  to  the  bitter  con- 
flict? 

I  will  attempt  to  penetrate  and  to  answer 
these  questions  through  some  personal  re- 
membrances of  a  lifetime  involvement  with 
this  tormented,  beautiful,  and  strategic  isth- 
mus. 

Memory  1:  In  October.  1966  I  went  to 
Guatemala  as  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  old  Chicago  Daily  News.  I  was  the  first 
American  correspondent  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  live  with  the  first  Central  Ameri- 
can guerrilla  movement,  the  Rebel  Armed 
Forces  or  F.A.R..  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
movements  we  see  today. 

It  was  a  tortuous  experience,  and  one  that 
convinced  me  that  the  primary  trait  shared 
by  the  guerrillas  is  some  strange  compulsion 
to  walk  endlessly  through  mountains.  We 
were  in  the  rugged  Sierra  de  las  Minas  and 
we  would  sleep  a  few  early  morning  hours 
on  the  edge  of  various  similar  precipices  (my 
favorite  would  have  had  me  falling  to  a  wa- 
terfall) and  spend  the  day  talking  with  guer- 
rillas of  various  sizes. 

Who  were  these  first  guerrillas?  Well, 
they  were  not  a  creative  mix  at  all.  but  basi- 
cally middle  class  university  students  with  a 
few  genuine  Marxists  like  the  leader  Cesar 
Monies,  whose  parents  had  been  traditional 
Moscow-line  communists.  There  were  no 
working  class  boys  and  no  peasants,  al- 
though the  ostensible  reason  for  the  revolt 
was  for  the  campesino-Indian  population. 

They  talked  endlessly  about  what  was 
then  the  fashion:  the  countryside  revolu- 
tion, or  the  idea  of  the  noble  guerrilla 
sweeping  down  on  the  evil  cities  and  de- 
stroying them  from  his  base  in  the  pure 
country. 

"We  are  only  entering  the  first  stage." 
Monies  told  me  at  one  point.  "We  are  teach- 
ing the  peasants  and  preparing  for  the 
moment  when  we  can  fight  the  army  and 
take  power.  The  second  stage  will  be  to 
transform  the  guerrilla  war  to  a  regular 
war.  and  the  third  stage  is  the  general  of- 
fensive when  the  whole  people  will  rise  in 
regular  and  irregular  fashion." 

What  struck  me  even  then  was  how  this 
kind  of  ideology  already  was  being  grafted 
onto  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict,  which 
was  not  the  peasantry  at  all  but  the  middle 
class  politicized  young:  the  constant,  mur- 
derous denial  of  free  elections  by  the  right- 
ist military  and  land  owners.  Had  there 
been  an  electoral  way  out  for  these  middle 
class  young  people,  there  would  have  been 
no  such  resort  to  the  "countryside  revolu- 
tion." 

The  next  two  years,  in  their  own  inimita- 
ble way.  the  Guatemalan  army  swept 
through  the  Sierra  de  las  Minas.  killing, 
even  by  conservative  U.S.  embassy  figures, 
at  least  10.000  peasants  in  a  country  of  4 
million.  Since  there  were  no  more  than  400 
or  500  guerrillas  at  best,  the  wai-  was  now- 
broadened,  the  conflict  enjoined. 

Memory  II:  It  was  August  of  1979.  San 
Salvador,  the  capital  of  El  Salvador,  was  en- 
veloped in  that  eerie  silence  that  always 
pre.sages  some  terrible  historic  turn.  I  wrote 
in  The  Washington  Post  of  August  10.  'The 
country  has  about  it  the  evil  smell  of  social 
rot.  It  is  falling  apart  into  violent  and  anar- 
chic pieces  before  your  eyes.  Everybody 
knows  it.  but  everybody  is  paralyzed.  Every 
conversation,  from  whatever  sector,  now 
ends  with.  If  there  still  is  time.'  "  I  conclud- 
ed the  column,  after  comparing  it  to  the 
newly-victorious  Sandinista  revolution  in 
neighboring  Nicaragua.  "This  will  not  be  an- 
other Nicaragua,  with  a  nice,  clean  revolu- 


tion. Salvador  will  be  a  filthy,  endless  fight. 
It  is  already." 

What  worried  me  then,  and  had  worried 
me  since  my  first  trip  in  1972.  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  guerrillas, 
unlike  'my"  Guatemalan  guerrillas  of  1966 
who  loved  to  have  their  names  splashed  all 
over  printdom.  did  not  want  to  be  named  or 
known.  They  used  letters  for  their  names. 
Their  communiques  were  unsigned.  This 
sent  chills  through  me.  for  it  is  an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  the  most  extreme  revolution- 
ary. It  was  like  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  took 
numbers  for  their  names.  Revolutionary  an- 
onymity is  always  the  most  terrifying,  first 
warning  of  the  worst  horrors.  We  had  gone 
to  the  next  stage:  from  the  simple  country- 
side revolution  to  the  urban,  anonymous 
revolution. 

That  same  August.  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  interviewing  the  late  Archbishop 
Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero  of  El  Salvador. 
Within  nine  months  he,  and  with  him  much 
of  the  hope  for  the  center  that  no  longer 
was  holding,  would  be  dead.  He  was  gunned 
down  by  rightist  death  squads  (who  al.so 
originated  in  Guatemala  in  the  1960s  as  La 
Mano  Blanca  or  The  White  Hand)  while 
saying  mass. 

He  was  a  beautiful  man.  Of  Indian  ances- 
try, his  skin  was  a  rich,  cocoa  brown  and.  in 
his  white  priest's  robes,  he  was  a  figure  of 
eloquent  colors.  A  radiance  seemed  to  flow 
from  him  as  though  he  were  infused  with  .so 
much  good  that  his  body  could  not  hold  it 
all. 

He  has  been  painted,  however,  by  both 
the  cruel  right  and  the  ruthless  left  as  a  one 
dimensional  man.  He  was  not.  as  he  made 
eminently  clear  to  me  that  day.  He  was  of 
the  impassioned  center  that  was  and  is  the 
only  hope  Central  America.  Speaking  of  the 
controversial  Catholic  •liberation  theology" 
which  is  part  of  the  search  for  the  'new 
personality  '  in  Latin  America  '.oday.  and 
which  hovers  philosophically  and  religiously 
somewhere  between  Catholic  French 
worker-priests  and  extreme  Marxists,  he 
said  clearly  and  critically.  "This  always  risks 
being  misinterpreted.  If  it  is  only  temporal, 
it  is  not  complete.  I've  always  said  that  such 
a  liberation'  is  not  Christian.  It  must  be 
total— social,  yes.  but  eternal  and  transcend- 
ent. The  fear  today  is  that  they  consider  lib- 
eration only  temporal." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  man's 
realization  of  the  complexities.  He  also  fur- 
ther criticized  the  Marxists  (who  now  claim 
him)  by  saying.  "When  I  returned  from 
Rome  in  April,  there  were  bombs  in  the  ca- 
ihedral.  Extremists  (Marxists)  had  taken 
over  our  Catholic  base  organizations.  .  . 

Memory  III:  It  was  the  winter  of  1978. 
The  Sandinista  revolt  against  the  three 
decade  reign  of  the  Somoza  family  was  well 
into  its  last  phase.  The  guerrillas  were  clos- 
ing in  on  Managua,  where  a  decadent  and 
sick  Anastasio  "Tacho  "  Somoza  waited  like 
a  tropical  Nero. 

I  found  "Tachito".  as  always  in  those  last 
years,  in  his  famous  "bunker."  Visitors  had 
to  pass  through  a  secured  army  post  right 
next  to  the  downtown  Intercontinental 
Hotel.  Somoza.  quite  literally,  lived  in  the 
bunker  at  that  point.  It  was  dark  and  shad- 
owy but  filled  with  stylish  modern  furni- 
ture. I  remember  how  the  silver  edges  of 
some  of  the  furniture  shone  in  the  deep 
shadows. 

Somoza  was  an  unlikely-looking  dictator. 
No  medals.  No  uniforms.  He  was  a  tall,  in- 
congruously laconic  man  with  a  rangy 
American  southern  accent.  He  looked  cadav- 
erous for  he  had  sustained  several  serious 


heart  attacks.  The  conversation  was  filled 
with  endless  talk  about  "international  Com- 
munism" and  degenerated  into  absurdities. 
At  one  point,  for  instance,  he  suddenly 
stopped  then  looked  at  me  and  said  "Say. 
didn't  you  write  a  book  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica?" 

When  I  said  I  had.  he  said  ruefully.  "You 
caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  My  wife  was 
reading  it  and  she  looked  up  at  me  and  said. 
"Do  you  have  a  mistress?'  I  had  to  tell  her  I 
did," 

I  had  indeed  written  this  in  the  book.  But 
I  was  then  forced  to  suggest,  in  the  appro- 
priate spirit.  "If  she  didn't  know  it.  she 
must  have  been  the  only  person  in  Central 
America  who  didn't,  "  and  he  nodded  and 
.said.  "She  was!" 

Equally  blatant  among  international 
policy  circles  was  the  doomed  future  of  So- 
moza's  regime.  I  have  to  ask:  Why.  when  it 
was  so  abundantly  clear  to  anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  political  sense  that  a  man  like 
Somoza  could  not  survive,  did  the  United 
States  not  act  in  time  to  get  him  out  and 
usher  in  a  moderate  democrat?  Why  is  it 
that  the  United  States  could  do  such  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  rebuilding  Europe  and  Japan 
but  cannot  anticipate  when  revolutionary 
change  can  still  be  evolutionary— and  act 
upon  it. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  I  was  again  in  Ma- 
nagua the  week  after  the  Sandinistas 
marched  victoriously  on  the  city.  By  then. 
Somoza  had  fled  to  Paraguay,  where  he  was 
eventually  assassinated,  but  not  before 
bombing  the  country  and  killing  at  least 
,50.000  Nicaraguans  in  a  country  of  only  2.5 
million. 

Comandante  Daniel  Ortega,  later  to 
become  the  main  leader  after  that,  told  me 
soberly  and  clearly  that  there  would  be  a 
"compromiso  "  or  agreement  of  all  the  forces 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  Sandinistas 
revolution.  This  included,  he  said,  the  politi- 
cal parties,  the  Catholics  and  the  Catholic 
organization,  the  businessmen,  and  the 
press.  But  somehow  the  stage  for  the  denial 
of  this  scenario  was  already  being  set. 

Eden  Pastora.  the  famous  "Commandante 
Zero."  already  was  standing  outside  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  looking  into  himself, 
a  tropical  Hamlet  who  already  knew  things 
were  going  wrong  in  the  "democratic"  revo- 
lution. But  it  was  Tomas  Borge.  the  cold- 
eyed  and  cold-minded  Minister  of  the  Interi- 
or, whom  I  found  most  revealing. 

One  night  returning  from  the  pool  about 
10  o'clock.  I  found  the  little,  gnomelike 
Borge.  who  had  suffered  unspeakably  under 
Somoza.  in  a  clutch  with  a  small,  top-level 
group  of  Latin  diplomats.  As  I  stood  there 
dripping  and  unnoticed  by  the  group.  Borge 
actually  outlined  all  of  their  plans  for  Latin 
America. 

"The  fewer  problems  we  have,  the  more 
Latin  America  will  be  attracted  to  us. "  he 
was  saying  in  a  low.  conspiratorial  voice. 
"The  more  problems  we  have  the  less.  "  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion would  be  less  sanguinary  in  its  after- 
math than  the  Cuban,  but  he  made  it  clear 
that  this  was  only  tactical.  "Me. "  he  said.  "I 
would  shoot  the  Somozistas.  but  we  won't 
because  we  do  not  want  to  turn  the  rest  of 
the  Latin  American  revolution  against  us.  " 

It  did  not.  therefore,  come  as  any  great 
surpri.se  to  me  when,  in  the  next  18  months. 
the.se  types  of  totally  indoctrinated  leaders 
(against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  who  wanted  a  de- 
mocracy) went  like  lemmings  to  the  extreme 
Soviet  side  (even  against  the  advice  of 
Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro).  But   it  was 


also  important  that  in  those  18  months  the 
United  States  kept  a  totally  open  and  gener- 
ous posture  toward  the  Sandinistas.  It  is  im- 
portant because  now  we  know  that  we  are 
dealing  with  hard-line  ideologues  and  not 
people  we  pushed— as  many  l)elieve  we  did 
Castro— to  Marxism. 

These  reminiscences  may  at  first  glance 
seem  to  some  to  be  irrelevant,  even  self  in- 
dulgent. They  are  not.  Actually,  they  are  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  looming  tragedy.  For 
the  fact  is  that  w"e.  as  a  nation,  and  particu- 
larly as  a  government,  have  had  painfully 
little  realization  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  struggle  on  Central  America:  a  struggle 
that  is  at  heart  ambiguous,  grey,  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  classical  "twilight "  genre. 

Part  of  the  potential  tragedy,  too.  is  that 
we  today  have  so  little  institutional  memory 
that  we  often  do  not  know  we  are  repeating 
old  wrongs  because  we  do  not  remember  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  beginning. 
We  impose  the  Cuban  analogy  on  every  situ- 
ation—or we  don't  impose  it  at  all.  There  is 
no  accountability  for  those  who  repeat  the 
old  mistakes,  no  analysis,  no  understanding 
of  the  solid,  sullen,  often  sordid  roots  of  the 
problem. 

In  discussing  the  Nicaraguan  problem 
with  one  of  the  leading  American  policy- 
makers. I  mentioned  the  50.000  Nicaraguans 
killed  by  Somoza.  He  was  stunned.  -Three 
days  later,  he  mentioned  again  to  me  that 
he  had  not  known  this.  How  can  a  govern- 
ment devise  a  policy  which  speaks  to  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  such  a  situation,  when 
the  leading  decisionmakers  do  not  know 
these  basic  facts  and  speak  to  these  basic 
wounds  of  a  people? 

It  is  my  own  judgment  that  President 
Reagan  is  right  in  about  80  percent  of  his 
policy  toward  Central  America.  Certainly  we 
need  economic  aid.  military  strength,  and 
negotiation.  But  I  am  also  convinced  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  remains  20 
percent  of  the  problem  that  the  president 
and  his  advisers  still  do  not  understand.  The 
problem  is  that  this  area  could  and  will  be 
fatal  if  it  is  not  addressed.  It  is  this  crucial 
grey  political  area  which  I  will  now  address: 

Point  No.  1:  The  struggle  is  not  at  core 
economic  (arising  out  of  economic  poverty 
as  the  liberals  think)  and  it  is  not  basically 
military  and  a  problem  of  communist  infil- 
tration (as  the  conservatives  think).  It  is  a 
political  problem.  These  revolutions  were 
and  are  made  by  middle  class  young  people, 
a  class  created  by  economic  development 
and  then  ostensibly  moved  by  economic 
misery  and  oppression  of  the  "masses" 
when  they  are  denied  political  power  in  le- 
gitimate ways  and  then  become  radicalized. 

The  brilliant  Mexican  writer  Carlos 
Fuentes  spoke  at  the  Harvard  commence- 
ment in  1983  about  how  this  syndrome  can 
be  traced  across  the  fiery  little  countries  of 
the  exploding  isthmus.  "The  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  "  he  said,  "is  the  indigenous  result 
of  a  process  of  political  corruption  and 
democratic  impossibility  that  began  in  1931 
with  the  electoral  fraud  of  the  Army,  and 
culminated  in  the  electoral  fraud  of  1972. 
which  deprived  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  Social  Democrats  of  their  victory 
and  forced  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  into 
armed  insurrection.  Tlie  army  had  exhaust- 
ed the  electoral  solution.  " 

The  first  imperative  demands  that  there 
be  a  political  solution  above  all.  even 
though  the  hour  is  late  because  of  the  radi- 
cal ization  of  these  factors.  U.S.  policy  must 
offer  some  vehicle  for  the  political  expres- 
sion of  this  group,  or  for  the  democratic 
groups  that  remain,  or  for  the  democratic 
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groups  that  remain.  And  ironically,  there  is 
still  a  healthy  liberal  democratic  center  par- 
ticularly in  Salvador.  Much  of  this  will  of 
necessity  be  rhetorical,  but  more  about  that 
later. 

Point  No.  2:  Whatever  either  the  far  right 
or  the  far  left  argues  about  Central  Amer- 
ica, it  isn't  true.<There  is  only  one  truth  in 
Central  America  today:  that  this  is  an  am- 
biguous struggle.  John  F.  Kennedys  •'Twi- 
light stuggle  ".  in  which  there  are  only  shad- 
ows of  grey  and  men  on  grey  horses  and  no 
assurance  of  the  outcome.  It  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  struggle  that  Americans,  with  their 
love  of  black  and  white  and  of  easy-to-hate. 
clear  devils  like  Hitler.  Tojo.  and  Mussolini, 
are  most  incapable  of  confronting  — but  now 
must. 

Point  No.  3:  There  are  real  Marxists  in 
Central  America  and  many  of  them  do  not 
emerge  from  or  care  about  social  misery  or 
reform  at  all— many  just  want  power. 

To  digress  a  bit.  in  1965  I  was  the  first  cor- 
respondent to  write  about  the  Tupumaros.  a 
group  of  guerrillas  trained  by  Castro  for 
Uruguay.  At  first,  the  Tupumaros  appeared 
to  be  rather  amusing  Robin  Hoods,  robbing 
the  Punta  del  Este  casinos  and  giving  the 
money  to  the  poor.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Ijecome  the  most  vicious,  murderous  group 
in  the  hemisphere,  kidnapping  innocent 
professionals  and  holding  them  for  years  in 
underground  "people's  prison"  cells  and 
murdering  others. 

Uruguay,  at  the  time  was  a  near-perfect 
democracy.  Furthermore,  it  was  one  of  the 
original  socialist  countries,  with  wealth  de- 
liberately and  consistently  redistributed. 
But  Castro's  Tupumaros  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy both  Uruguayan  democracy  and  Uru- 
guayan socialism,  and  the  nationalistic  mili- 
tary of  the  right  look  over  to  stop  the  anar- 
chy—and still  ruthlessly  hold  power  today 
in  that  once  peaceful  and  prosperous 
nation. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Castroite  intention 
is  not  only  to  attack  countries  with  terriole 
social  grievances,  like  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, but  to  destroy  the  democracies  as 
well.  The  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas,  who  came 
to  power  only  through  the  generous  aid  of 
the  Costa  Rican  government,  now  are  trying 
to  overthrow  that  democratic  government. 
The  murderous  Castroite  colonel  who  has 
taken  over  Surinam,  once  another  prosper- 
ing nation,  has  now  murdered  all  of  the  op- 
position and  declared  himself  a  Marxist.  " 
One  has  to  differentiate,  to  see  where  social 
grievances  leave  off  and  the  sheer  lust  for 
power— the  total  power  that  only  Marxism 
can  offer  these  men— picks  up. 

Point  No.  4:  There  has  been  remarkably 
little  serious  discussion  about  what  the 
Soviet  intentions  really  are  in  Central 
America.  The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  not  ba- 
sically classical  imperialists  but  exploiters  of 
poisoned  situations.  The  Soviets  arc  exploit- 
ing a  situation  that  offered  itself  to  them 
and  to  the  Cubans  in  Central  America.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  their  intentions  is  not 
really  to  stay  there,  if  any  cost  is  involved. 

The  Soviet  intent  is  to  exploit  the  propa- 
ganda potential,  which  they  have  done  bril- 
liantly (Consider  the  world's  damning  of 
the  55  American  military  advisors  in  Salva- 
dor, compared  to  154.000  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan!) It  is  to  spread  neutralism  and  paci- 
fism within  the  United  States  and— most  of 
all— it  is  to  divert  the  American  navy  away 
from  other  trouble  spots.  Central  America 
itself  is  a  diversion  to  them  and  will  remain 
so  unless  it  is  balanced  by  some  cost  on 
their  side,  like  greater  Western  aid  to  the 
Afghan  resistance. 


Point  No.  5:  The  most  subtle  and  in  the 
end  most  important  part  of  the  struggle  en- 
suing in  Central  America  is  simply  not  un- 
derstood in  the  Reagan  administration  and 
it  is  the  key.  It  is  the  struggle  for  a  new  per- 
sonality in  Central  and  Latin  America. 

The  brilliant  Venezuelan  writer  Carlos 
Rangel.  who  is  not  a  critic  of  the  United 
States,  has  raved  how  the  'noble  savage"  of 
Latin  America  (as  the  Europeans  saw  themi 
has  now  been  transmuted  into  the  "noble 
revolutionary."  "The  end  of  history  must  be 
a  return  to  the  golden  age."  he  writes,  and 
goes  on  to  trace  how  the  "noble  savage  is 
turned  into  the  good  revolutionary,  the  ro- 
mantic adventurer.  Red  Robin  Hood,  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cuba,  the  New  Garibaldi, 
the  Marxist  St.  Juste,  the  Sid  Campeador  of 
the  wretched  of  the  earth,  the  secular 
Christ,  the  San  Ernesto  de  la  Higuera,  .  .  . 
Che  Guevara." 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  another  cycle 
in  the  struggle  between  the  pragmatic,  em- 
pirical, practical  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
America  of  the  North  and  the  old.  romantic, 
mystical.  Catholic  America  of  the  South. 
Only  this  time,  the  struggle  is  transmuted 
into  revolution,  which  makes  it  all  much 
more  difficult  to  contain  or  to  answer. 
These  personality  types  do  not  respond  to 
electoral  options.  They  are  the  quintessen- 
tial old  absolutists  of  Spanish  history.  In 
fact,  there  is  much  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
in  Central  America  today. 

Puenles.  rightly  I  believe,  sees  the  strug- 
gle as  Latin  America's  effort  to  enter  the 
modern  age.  He  recognizes  "an  intellectual 
inclination  that  sometimes  drives  us  from 
one  church  to  another  in  search  of  refuge 
and  certitude'"  (i.e.,  from  Catholicism  to 
Marxism  or,  better,  to  both  together).  He 
sums  up:  "Today,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
transcending  this  dilemma  by  recasting  it  as 
an  opportunity,  at  last,  to  be  ourselves- so- 
cieties neither  new  nor  old.  but.  simply,  au- 
thentically Latin  American  as  we  sort  out. 
in  the  excessive  glare  of  instant  communica- 
tions or  in  the  eternal  dusk  of  our  isolated 
villages,  the  benefits  and  the  disadvantages 
of  a  tradition  that  now"  seems  richer  and 
more  acceptable  than  it  did  one  hundred 
years  of  solitude  ago" 

Any  U.S.  policy  which  does  not  under- 
stand this  deep  and  authentic  yearning— 
and  speak  intelligently  and  subtly  to  it- 
risks  something  even  greater  than  what  we 
have  already  seen:  it  risks  a  total  cultural 
break  between  the  two  linked  Americas. 

Point  No.  6;  There  has  been  too  much 
casual  talk  about  Central  America  being 
"another  Vietnam".  Charles  Mohr,  the  fine 
New"  York  Times  correspondent  recently 
was  sent  to  Salvador  to  compare  his  long 
Vietnam  experience  with  that  situation.  He 
saw  "the  analogy  in  the  reluctance  of  U.S. 
officials,  particularly  those  in  Washington, 
to  apply  strong  pressure  on  the  host  coun- 
tries when  they  ignore  U.S.  advice  or  pursue 
what  the  Washington  officials  consider  to 
be  self-destructive  policies. "  As  to  the  certi- 
fication every  180  days  on  human  rights  im- 
provements, he  noted  "that  as  certification 
has  routinely  followed  certification,  it  seems 
to  have  become  apparent  to  Salvadorean  of- 
ficials that  only  cosmetic  measures  are  re- 
quired on  their  part.""  He  further  notes  that 
even  "the  South  Vietnamese  authorities  and 
security  forces  never  showed  the  same  cal- 
lousness that  prevails  here." 

What  Mohr  writes  is  not  only  true,  it  puts 
a  very  new  and  different  light  on  the  entire 
Central  America  saga.  For  it  is  not  that  the 
United  States  dominates  a  country  like  Sal- 
vador too  much,  it  is  that  it  does  not  domi- 


nate it  enough— that  it  does  not  demand 
enough  of  its  surrogates.  There  has  never 
been  such  a  situation  in  history:  a  great 
power  puts  its  total  prestige  and  power  on 
the  line,  at  the  service  of  others  (and  often 
a  murderous  set)  and  does  not  even  call  the 
shots! 

And  it  is  here,  ironically,  that  President 
Reagan  may  lose  the  whole  business.  For 
the  missing  element  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can equation— what  will  emerge  as  the  fatal- 
ly mi.ssing  element— is  American  pressure  to 
clean  up  the  murderousness  of  the  Salva- 
dorean security  forces.  The  United  States 
should  exact  this,  making  clear  the  threat 
that  otherwise  we  will  withdraw"  our  sup- 
port. If  we  do  not  do  this,  not  only  will  any 
U.S.  policy  fail,  we  will  lose  any  remaining 
prestige  we  have  in  the  area.  It  is  not  U.S. 
pressure  that  is  hated  (especially  when  it  is 
for  a  decent  cause),  it  is  U,S,  support  of  cor- 
rupt leaders  or  U.S.  indifference,  which 
brings  ridicule  for  everything  American. 

If  we  look  back  into  recent  history  as  to 
where  we  succeeded,  in  every  single  case— 
from  post-war  Japan,  to  post-war  Europe  to 
Korea— these  were  situations  in  which  we 
kept  the  ultimate  power  to  ourselves  and 
did  not  delegate  it  to  corrupt  surrogates. 
This  is  how"  we  succeeded  and  how  we  lost  in 
the  twilight  struggles. 

Finally,  the  importance  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  this  country  cannot  be  overestimated. 
We  are  now"  involved  in  something  totally 
new  in  American  history.  P'or  the  first  time, 
we  have  lost  our  territorial  i-solation- our 
protection  from  the  cycles  of  the  world  and 
from  the  wheel  of  fortune— and  we  are  a 
country  like  other  countries,  open  to  inva- 
sion or.  more  crucial  and  more  likely,  to 
every  type  of  ideological  subversion.  The 
world  of  the  "irregulars  "  —  the  guerrillas, 
terrorists,  non-governmental  and  non-insti- 
tutional combatants  of  all  sorts  who  control 
so  much  of  the  world  today  -is  now"  upon  us. 
This  is  the  first  war  that  Americans  can 
walk  to.  We  are  about  to  lose  our  innocence. 

The  policy  answers  to  such  a  prolonged 
twilight  straggle  on  so  many  levels  must,  of 
necessity  and  of  reality,  be  on  many  and  the 
most  .sophisticated  levels.  Initiatives  must 
be  taken  at  once  and  policy  must  be  imple- 
mented with  the  greatest  sophistication  and 
subtlety— two  elements  that  have  not  char- 
acterized U.S.  administration  in  recent 
years,  but  ones  that  we  must  develop  in  this 
new  age.  when  we  can  no  longer  go  off  the 
rooftops  and  sail  away,  this  time  not  from 
the  Embassy  roof  in  Saigon,  but  from  the 
new  Balkans  on  our  doorstep. 


A  NEW  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  major  issues  to  confront 
the  99th  Congress  will  be  the  design  of 
a  new  civil  service  retirement  program. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office  and  General  Services, 
which  I  chair,  has  been  sponsoring 
pension  policy  forums  and  studies  to 
help  draft  such  a  new  plan.  The  sub- 
committee's special  counsel,  Jamie 
Cowen.  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Federal  Times  which 
examines  the  i.ssues  to  be  considered 
in  designing  a  new  civil  service  pension 
plan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  series  of  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Designing  a  New  Retirement  System 
(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

With  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983,  all  federal  employees 
hired  after  December  1983  will  be  covered 
by  both  the  social  security  system  and  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

Establishing  a  new  civil  service  retirement 
plan  is  necessary  to  coordinate  the  two  sys- 
tems and  reduce  the  excessive  contributions 
and  benefits  they  provide  for. 

Under  special  legislation  introduced  by 
Sen.  Ted  Stevens.  R-Alaska,  and  passed  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, employees  hired  after  December  1983 
will  contribute  to  the  civil  service  system  at 
a  reduced  rate  until  December  1985  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  retirement  program, 
whichever  is  earlier.  Congress  will  be  consid- 
ering proposals  to  establish  a  new  plan  im- 
mediately after  the  1984  elections. 

Now  is  the  time  to  influence  the  design  of 
a  new"  retirement  plan  coordinated  with 
.social  security,  and  the  federal  community 
must  get  involved  at  the  ground  level  in  the 
design  work.  It  must  study  the  particulars 
of  the  pension  field  and  then  tell  Congress 
what  is  desired. 

This  article  and  others  to  follow  will  try 
to  give  a  basic  framework  for  understanding 
pensions.  We'll  be  looking  at  the  importance 
of  a  new"  plan  to  the  current  work  force,  the 
objectives  of  a  retirement  plan,  social  securi- 
ty and  how"  to  coordinate  it  with  a  new  plan, 
the  major  features  and  basic  structure  of  re- 
tirement plans  and,  finally,  the  financing 
and  costs  associated  with  such  plans. 

Why  is  a  new  plan  Important  to  all  federal 
workers? 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is:  to 
preserve  the  continued  solvency  and  benefit 
structure  of  the  current  plan.  The  advent  of 
a  new  system,  however,  will  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  solvency  of  the  current 
system. 

The  current  systems  financial  condition 
does  not  depend  upon  new  entrants.  Its 
soundness  is  secured  solely  by  continued 
government  appropriations  into  the  retire- 
ment trust  fund.  Whether  or  not  a  new  plan 
is  linked  to  the  current  one  has  little  to  do 
with  the  sufficiency  of  the  trust  fund. 

But  the  overall  level  of  benefits  provided 
in  the  new  plan  may  affect  the  current 
plan's  benefit  structure.  If  the  new  plan  is 
substantially  less  generous  than  the  current 
one,  pressure  may  mount  to  pare  the  benefit 
levels  in  the  current  plan. 

The  fear  that  a  social  security-based  plan 
will  be  forced  on  current  workers  is  prob- 
ably unfounded.  There  appears  to  be  little 
support  in  Congress  for  such  a  move.  Typi- 
cally, companies  and  slate  governments  es- 
tablishing new  plans  grandfather  current 
workers  into  existing  ones.  Concern  should 
focus  on  mounting  pressures  to  reduce  the 
benefits  of  the  current  program. 

A  second  reason  for  interest  is  the  impact 
a  new  plan  will  have  on  the  makeup  of  the 
future  federal  work  force. 

Retirement  plans  drive  the  demographics 
of  a  work  force.  Generous  benefits  for  pri- 
marily long-career  employees  will  attract  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  spend  their  working 
life  in  government.  Benefits  for  short-term 
workers  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
career  flexibility. 

Retirement  ages  affect  upward  mobility  in 
the  work  force  and  retention  of  expertise. 
What's  beneficial  to  a  government  executive 


may  not  be  to  a  carpenter.  Because  the  cur- 
rent work  force  understands  the  benefits 
and  shortcomings  of  the  current  retirement 
program,  it  can  assist  in  the  development  of 
a  new  plan  and.  hence,  a  future  work  force. 
Finally,  many  in  the  work  force  may  have 
concluded  that  the  current  retirement  plan 
does  not  adequately  serve  their  own  career 
and  retirement  plans.  The  current  system 
primarily  benefits  individuals  who  retire  at 
earliest  eligibility.  For  those  who  leave  gov- 
ernment before  retirement,  it  fails  miser- 
ably. 

In  such  a  situation  one  may  withdraw  con- 
tributions at  little  or  no  interest,  or  leave 
the  money  in  the  system  and  defer  receiving 
an  annuity  until  age  62.  Since  the  annuity  is 
not  indexed  for  inflation  until  retirement, 
deferring  it  until  age  62  often  results  in  the 
real  benefit  being  significantly  diminished. 

Employees  who  work  well  beyond  retire- 
ment age  fare  better  in  many  private  sector 
plans.  Social  security  serves  as  the  basis  for 
private  plans.  It  provides  a  full  benefit  at 
age  65  and  a  reduced  one  at  62.  Many  who 
retire  at  social  security  eligibility  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  find  that  the  combined 
benefits  of  social  security  and  their  private 
pensions  exceed  that  of  a  federal  employee 
retiring  at  the  same  age. 

These  federal  employees  may  find  that  a 
new  plan  serves  them  better.  Thus,  they 
should  ensure  an  attractive  option  exists  to 
transfer  to  the  new  plan. 

Normally,  such  arrangements  exist  in  two 
forms. 

An  employee's  benefits  accrued  up  to  the 
point  of  transfer  are  frozen,  with  the  under- 
standing that  service  in  the  new  plan  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  retire- 
ment in  the  old  plan. 

An  employee's  service  is  simply  trans- 
ferred to  the  new"  plan  and  the  option  is 
sweetened  with  an  incentive  such  as  a 
refund  of  old-plan  contributions  with  inter- 
est. 

The  point  is  that  current  federal  employ- 
ees should  take  an  active  role  in  developing 
the  new  plan.  They  have  a  unique  perspec- 
tive and  possibly  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
such  inv.^lvement. 

The  pr  mary  purpose  of  a  retirement  plan 
is  to  pro  ide  employees  with  a  comfortable 
transitio  i  from  a  working  career  to  retire- 
ment. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  retiree  must  receive 
a  benefit  equal  to  100  percent  of  his  prere- 
tirement .salary.  Many  costs  borne  by  the 
working  population  are  not  applicable  to  re- 
tirees. For  them,  mortgages  are  often  fully 
repaid,  children  are  gone,  work-related  ex- 
penses no  longer  exist  and  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  the  elderly  applies. 

Most  experts  agree  that  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  for  a  low"  income  worker, 
benefits  equal  to  70  to  80  percent  of  prere- 
tirement salary  are  necessary.  For  a  high 
income  employee,  the  amount  suggested  is 
55  to  60  percent.  This  means  that  ideally 
the  combined  benefit  of  social  security  and 
the  employer's  pension  for  a  career  employ- 
ee should  equal  tho.se  amounts. 

From  an  employer's  perspective,  retire- 
ment should  be  encouraged  at  the  point 
where  the  employer  would  benefit  by  re- 
placing the  older  worker  with  a  younger 
one.  This  point  can  vary  greatly  depending 
upon  the  type  of  job.  For  instance,  employ- 
ees in  white  collar  jobs  generally  can  work 
longer  than  those  employed  in  blue  collar 
positions.  Thus  an  employer  may  vary  re- 
tirement eligibility  depending  upon  the  type 
of  work  involved. 

If  an  employer  desires  long-term  employ- 
ees with  minimal  turnover,  the  plan  should 


provide  for  late  vesting  with  generous  bene- 
fits at  a  specified  retirement  age. 

The  plans  formula  should  be  tilted  to 
reward  long-term  employees  as  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  currently  does.  A 
compensation  system  tilted  away  from  pay 
but  toward  rich  retirement  benefits  will  also 
encourage  long-term  employment. 

If  an  employer  prefers  a  certain  amount 
of  turnover,  possibly  an  early  withdrawal 
feature,  common  in  thrift  plans,  could  be 
made  available  to  employees.  If  mid-  or  late- 
career  recruitment  is  wanted,  then  a  formu- 
la weighted  toward  early  years  of  service 
and  based  on  some  final  salary  arrangement 
could  be  employed.  Obviously,  the  richer  or 
more  costly  the  package  the  more  successful 
the  employer  will  be  in  recruiting  and  re- 
training desired  personnel, 

A  retirement  plan  is  only  one  part  of  an 
employer"s  compensation  package,  but  it 
clearly  will  influence  the  work  forces  make 
up.  Thus,  before  designing  a  new  retirement 
plan  for  the  government,  decisions  must  be 
made  as  to  the  desired  characteristics  of  a 
future  federal  work  force. 

Combining  F*ension  Plans:  What's  Best? 
( By  James  S.  Cowen ) 

The  social  security  sy.stem  and  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  differ  in  the  types 
of  benefits  provided,  when  they  are  provid- 
ed and  how  they  are  provided.  In  fact,  their 
goals  also  differ. 

Social  security  is,  in  part,  a  social  insur- 
ance program  that  redistributes  wealth 
from  high-  to  low-income  workers.  Civil 
service  retirement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
staff  retirement  plan  which  replaces  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  an  employee"s  pre-retire- 
ment earnings  at  all  income  levels. 

Social  .security  attempts  to  provide  a 
safety  net  for  the  elderly.  Civil  service  re- 
tirement, in  a  ,sense,  defers  wages. 

Coordination  of  the  two  programs,  howev- 
er, IS  readily  feasible.  Private  firms,  for  ex- 
ample, often  coordinate  their  pension  pro- 
grams with  social  security. 

SOCIAL  security 

The  basic  benefit  of  social  security  is  the 
old-age  benefit.  This  is  based  on  average 
career  wages  adjusted  for  inflation. 

An  eligible  beneficiary  can  begin  drawing 
a  full  old-age  benefit  at  age  65  (this  will  in- 
crease gradually  to  ages  66  and  67  after  the 
year  2000)  and  a  reduced  one  at  age  62. 
Workers  become  eligible  for  an  old-age  ben- 
efit if  they  work  in  covered  employment  the 
lesser  of  10  years  (40  quarters)  or  one  quar- 
ter for  every  year  after  1950  and  before  age 
62. 

A  spouse  of  an  eligible  beneficiary  is  enti- 
tled to  an  additional  50  percent  of  the  basic 
benefit  upon  reaching  age  65.  Sur\ivor  ben- 
efits are  also  available  to  spouses  upon  at- 
taining age  60  or  age  50  if  disabled  or  any 
age  if  the  spouse  has  dependent  children. 

The  elderly  spouse  is  entitled  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  basic  benefit.  The 
younger  spouse  and  dependent  children  are 
entitled  to  75  percent  of  the  worker's  bene- 
fit. Generally,  survivors  are  eligible  for  ben- 
efits if  the  worker  had  18  months  (six  quar- 
ters) of  covered  employment. 

Finally,  disability  benefits  are  available  to 
the  covered  worker  and  his  family  if  the 
worker  is  ruled  totally  disabled  and  unfit  for 
substantial  gainful  employment  for  one 
year  or  longer.  Such  workers  are  entitled  to 
100  percent  of  the  basic  benefit. 

An  elderly  spouse  or  one  with  dependent 
children  is  eligible  for  an  additional  50  per- 
cent for  each  person  subject  to  a  maximum 
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family  benefit.  To  be  eligible  for  a  disability 
benefit,  the  worker  must  have  had  five 
years  (20  quarters)  of  covered  employment, 
less  if  the  worker  is  younger  than  age  31. 

Social  security  benefits  are  skewed  to  the 
low-income  worker,  while  civil  service  bene- 
fits replace  the  same  percentage  of  salary  at 
all  income  levels. 

Assume  employees  A.  B.  and  C  work  for 
three  years  and  retire  at  different  salary 
levels.  Table  I  is  a  rough  example  of  the 
basic  benefits  provided  under  both  pro- 
grams and  their  replacement  of  final  salary 
for  the  three  employees. 

TABLE  1  ' 


Efflgiaice 

A 

B 

c 

Final  yMr  s  gljry         ._ „ — 

_-..     $15000 

S30.000 

$45,000 

Soaai  itcunty  UeiKfrl _. 

„.-      $6,000 

sa.m 

$i.400 

In  SHCml           „_. 

« 

V 

19 

CmI  WTVICC  tKflflll 

_-       $8,000 

$16,000 

$24,300 

in  DffCCTt                    ^- 

54 

54 

54 

'  Ed  Hustiad  Hay  taocialK 

While  under  both  programs  the  high- 
mcome  worker  receives  a  larger  benefit  than 
the  low-income  worker,  the  low-income 
worker  receives  proportionately  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  final  salary  under 
social  security. 

The  question  becomes  how  to  coordinate  a 
new  civil  service  plan  with  social  security  to 
achieve  reasonable  replacements  of  .salary 
as  well  as  normal  employer  goals  such  as  de- 
sired work  force  characteristics,  competi- 
tiveness with  other  employers,  high  or  low- 
employee  turnover,  and  the  rewarding  of 
long-term  employees. 

A  NEW  PLAN 

Retirement  benefits  are  normally  viewed 
as  deferred  compen.sation  and.  hence,  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  earnings.  .Social  secu- 
rity's policy  of  redistributing  wealth  to  low- 
income  workers  conflicts  with  the  underly- 
ing policy  of  many  pension  programs. 

There  are  ways  for  employers  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  They  can  implicitly  recognize 
the  val.;e  of  social  security  to  the  employee 
by  granting  a  pension  which  when  coupled 
with  .social  security  provides  a  reasonable 
retirement  income. 

Table  II  is  such  an  example  using  the 
same  assumptions  as  Table  I. 

TABLE  II' 


EoKHoyee 

A 

B 

C 

(•na  irMt  s  Ulary 

S15.000 

$30,000 

$45,000 

Soo*  «cu'it>  liwefii 

$6,000 

$8  200 

$8,400 

Pensioi  benefit  (15  vexnA.  tunes  serv- 

ai 

$6,100 

$12,200 

$18,200 

Total  income  „.,.,„ ^.... 

$12,100 

$20,400 

$26,600 

In  pefcml 

80 

68 

55 

■  U  Huslead.  Hay  Assooates 

Note  in  this  example  that  the  pension 
benefit— 1.5  percent  times  service— is  less 
than  the  current  program.  Yet.  in  most 
cases,  it  provides  greater  income  than  the 
current  civil  service  system  when  coupled 
with  social  security. 

Al.so  note  that  the  large  redistributive 
nature  of  the  social  security  program  is  re- 
tained, thereby  proportionately  benefiting 
those  with  lower  income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  an 
employer's  pension  formula  to  substantially 
reverse  or  explicitly  recognize  the  till  in 
social  security  in  order  to  level  the  percent- 
age of  pre-retirement  earnings,  replaced  in 
the  overall  retirement  benefit. 


In  Table  III.  for  example,  the  pension 
benefit  is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  social  security  benefit: 

TABLE  ill  ' 

ImtlOff  ABC 


$15,000      $30,000      $45,000 
$6,000       $8,200       $8,400 


Final  year  s  salary 

Social  saurity  benefit 

Ptnsion  bewlils  gross  benefits  (?  setcent 
time.<serv«|       $8,100      $16,200      $24,300 

Half  social  security  benefil $3,000       $4,100       $4,200 

Net  benefit  $5,100      $12,100      $20,100 

Total  mconie  iDensxm  aal  aM  MMi^ 

ly) $11,100      $20,300      $28,500 

In  percent  - 74  68  63 

'  H  ffastead.  Hay  Associates 

Note  that  while  Employee  C  is  still  receiv 
ing  a  lower  percentage  of  his  final  salary 
than  Employee  A.  the  difference  is  not  as 
great  as  the  example  shown  in  Table  II.  Em- 
ployees, in  effect,  are  being  treated  in  a 
more  consistent  fashion  at  all  income  levels. 

Many  state  governments  use  formulas 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Table  II.  Most  pri- 
vate employers,  however.  u.se  some  variation 
of  the  integrated  method  shown  in  Table 
III.  This  i.ssue  can  be  very  significant. 

Should  the  government  adjust  for  the  re- 
distributive  formula  in  social  .security,  or 
should  it  keep  that  tilt  in  the  new  plan? 

Additionally,  depending  upon  the  plan's 
structure,  if  the  pension  plan  permits  retire- 
ment before  social  security  eligibility,  pen- 
sion benefits  may  be  relatively  small  until 
receipt  of  social  security  benefits. 

Some  private  plans  offer  what  is  termed  a 
leveling  option  in  which  the  employee  re- 
ceives a  larger  portion  of  his  pension  benefit 
in  the  years  prior  to  social  security  eligibil- 
ity. When  social  .security  payments  begin, 
the  pension  is  substantially  reduced  to 
maintain  the  same  total  income  as  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  .social  security. 

Irrespective  of  how  coordination  with 
social  security  is  accomplished,  the  result 
will  significantly  affect  the  total  retirement 
package  for  the  federal  government. 
Thought  must  be  given  to  how  the  new  plan 
will  meld  with  social  security  in  providing 
basic  benefits  as  well  as  sun'ivor  and  disabil- 
ity benefits. 

In  many  cases,  social  security  survivor 
benefits  exceed  current  civil  service  bene- 
fits. Should  there  be  a  dollar-for-doUar 
offset  from  the  two  plans? 

Additionally,  social  security  disability  ben- 
efits are  fairly  generous  but  eligibility  is 
very  restrictive.  So.  many  private  firms  pro- 
vide a  separate  disability  program  with  far 
less  stringent  eligibility  requirements  than 
social  security. 

Currently,  disability  retirements  account 
for  15  to  20  percent  of  government  retire- 
ments. Proper  coordination  with  social  secu- 
rity is  vital  to  a  complete  retirement  plan. 

Different  Plans  Present  a  Crucial  Choice 
(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

Both  the  social  security  and  civil  service 
retirement  systems  are  known  as  defined 
benefit  plans.  Both  systems  promi.se  a  cer- 
tain benefit  calculated  as  a  percentage  of 
salary  and  in  some  measure  are  dependent 
upon  length  of  service. 

There  is  another  common  type  of  retire- 
ment plan:  the  defined  contribution  plan.  In 
this  case,  the  employer,  and  occasionally 
the  employee  as  well,  contributes  a  specified 
percentage  of  salary  to  an  employee  trust 
fund  account.  The  money  is  then  invested  in 
various  types  of  interest-bearing  instru- 
ments.  The  employee's   retirement   benefit 


consists  of  the  contributions  in  his  account 
plus  their  accumulated  earnings. 

In  such  a  case  an  arrangement  is  normal- 
ly made  with  the  retiring  employee  to  trans- 
form his  or  her  account  into  a  lifetime  an- 
nuity. The  amount  of  the  annuity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  employee's  projected  mortali- 
ty, the  amount  of  money  currently  in  the 
employee's  account,  and  the  returns  the  ac- 
count is  expected  to  earn  while  being  dis- 
bursed. 

Both  types  of  plans,  defmed  benefit  and 
defined  contribution,  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  decision  as  to  which 
plan  will  serve  as  the  new  civil  service  pen- 
sion is  probably  the  most  significant  issue 
facing  the  federal  work  force. 

Defined  benefit  plans  are  more  prevalent 
in  older,  unionized  industries.  In  recent 
years,  however,  defined  contribution  plans 
have  been  u.sed  more  frequently.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  difficult  economic  times 
and  to  the  fewer  legal  requirements  imposed 
on  employers  who  use  contribution  plans. 

The  most  consequential  difference  be- 
tween a  benefit  and  a  contribution  plan  is 
the  certainty  of  the  benefit.  A  defined  bene- 
fit plan  promises  a  specific  benefit  regard- 
less of  the  economic  climate.  Poor  economic 
conditions  do  not  affect  that  benefit,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  adjusted  for  inflation,  as  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  In  a  sense, 
the  government  bears  the  risks  and  costs  of 
an  inflation-adjusted  benefit  plan. 

An  important  caveat  to  this  is  the  assump- 
tion tha:  an  employer  will  not  reduce  the 
level  of  benefits  under  a  defined  benefit 
plan  during  an  economic  slump.  The  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 
which  regulates  private  pensions,  prohibits 
reductions  in  accrued  benefits  once  employ- 
ees are  vested. 

But  ERISA  does  not  cover  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  and  thus  changes  are  not 
prohibited.  Congress  has  reduced  benefit 
levels  often  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  it  is  un- 
likely a  government  benefit  plan  can  ever  be 
fully  insulated  from  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  a  contribution  plan,  the  employee  owns 
the  account  and  thus  bears  the  economic 
risk.  If  investments  do  well,  the  employee's 
account  gains.  The  reverse  is  equally  true. 

Rather  than  providing  for  a  certain  bene- 
fit, a  contribution  plan  assures  a  certain 
cost— an  advantage  for  the  employer.  But  a 
well  invested  contribution  plan  can  provide 
employees  with  good  benefits  while  not  in- 
creasing employer  costs. 

The  employee's  certainty  in  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan  is  in  owning  the  account. 
Normally,  annual  statements  are  provided 
to  the  employees  showing  their  accumula- 
tions. These  statements  keep  the  employees 
involved  in  their  own  retirement  planning 
and  assist  them  in  determining  when  to 
retire. 

A  more  esoteric  and  yet  perhaps  more  cru- 
cial point  concerns  congressional  power  over 
the  plan.  If  federal  employees  owned  their 
accounts.  Congre.ss  could  not  reduce  them. 
While  Congress  could  change  future  contri- 
butions, it  would  be  prohibited  from  tam- 
pering with  the  current  accounts  and  funds. 
In  such  a  case,  a  contribution  plan  would  be 
more  secure  than  a  benefit  plan. 

In  most  situations,  however,  the  defined 
benefit  plan  provides  certainty  for  the  em- 
ployee while  the  defined  contribution  plan 
provides  the  same  for  the  employer. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  a  contribution 
plan  is  its  portability. 

Because  an  employee  owns  his  account, 
most  plans  pe.'mit  the  employee  to  take  his 


account  with  him  if  he  leaves  the  organiza- 
tion. This  allows  the  employee  to  roll  over 
the  accrued  funds  into  an  IRA  or  the  subse- 
quent employer's  pension  system,  so  the 
funds  can  continue  to  grow. 

In  other  words,  the  employee  loses  noth- 
ing by  changing  jobs.  This  allows  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  career  planning. 

Most  benefit  plans  in  effect  penalize  less 
than  full-career  employees.  A  departing  em- 
ployee rarely  can  take  any  benefits  with 
him.  Instead,  if  he  is  vested,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefit  at  retirement  age.  In 
most  cases,  however,  benefits  are  not  adjust- 
ed for  inflation  after  the  employee  leaves,  at 
least  not  until  he  begins  receiving  them. 
Thus,  the  real  level  of  the  benefit  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  entry  age 
of  an  employee  into  the  plan. 

A  contribution  plan  is  more  advantageous 
for  a  worker  starting  a  job  while  relatively 
young.  This  gives  his  account  time  to  accu- 
mulate contributions  and  lake  advantage  of 
compounding  interest. 

For  example,  an  early  participant  in  the 
Teacher's  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund, 
the  nation's  largest  defined  contribution 
plan,  would  have  seen  his  1952  stock  unit 
valued  at  $10.50  increase  to  $140  today 
when  the  compounding  effect  is  considered. 
The  defined  benefit  plan  is  better  for  a 
middle-aged  worker  taking  a  new  job.  As 
noted  above,  the  employee  will  receive  a 
specified  benefit  not  dependent  upon  accu- 
mulated contributions. 

Obviously,  the  contribution  plan  account 
of  an  older-entry  employee  will  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  fully  accumulate  unless 
the  employee  is  permitted  to  roll  over  a 
ca.shed-out  account  of  another  plan  into  his 
present  one.  ALso.  a  benefit  plan  is  far  more 
adaptable  to  crediting  past  service  than  a 
contribution  plan. 

For  employees  who  plan  to  work  beyond 
retirement  age.  the  contribution  plan  may 
be  more  attractive.  While  benefits  increase 
under  both  types  of  plan.s  as  one  works 
longer,  the  rate  of  increase  under  a  contri- 
bution plan  accelerates  in  later  years  due  to 
compounding. 

Finally,  which  plan  better  hedges  against 
inflation  after  retirement  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
available  in  a  defined  benefit  plan.  A  contri- 
bution plan  can  protect  against  inflation 
after  retirement.  Even  while  being  disbursed 
through  an  annuity,  funds  in  a  contribution 
plan  are  being  reinvested.  Thus,  the  money 
earned  by  the  disbursing  account  can  pro- 
vide inflationary  protection. 

Very  few  defined  benefit  plans  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  incorporate  automatic  COLAs. 
Tho.se  that  do  cap  the  adjustments  at  3  or  4 
percent.  Most  companies  will  provide 
COLAs  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  depending  on  a 
company's  ability  to  pay  for  them. 

But  the  lack  of  any  regular  adjustment 
for  employees  in  private  plans  must  be  seen 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  these  same  employ- 
ees receive  social  .security  benefits,  which 
are  adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  defined  benefit  plan,  if  it  includes  a 
COlJ\  comparable  to  that  provided  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  would  clear- 
ly be  preferable.  But  the  cost  of  the  full, 
automatic  COI.As  now  applied  to  federal  re- 
tirement programs  is  one  of  the  budgetary 
items  most  under  attack.  It  may  be  very  dif 
ficult  to  establish  a  new  pension  system 
with  that  feature  given  the  current  econom- 
ic climate. 

Private  industry  often  provides  a  combina- 
tion  of   the    two   plans    for   its   employees. 


Most  firms  offer  a  defined  benefit  plan  as 
the  basic  pension.  Yet  many  also  offer  a 
supplemental  contribution  plan  such  as  a 
thrift,  salary  reduction,  stock  option  or 
profit-sharing  plan. 

The  two  plans  together  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  many  employees  by  providing  the 
security  inherent  in  a  defined  benefit  plan 
with  the  portability  attached  to  a  defined 
contribution  plan.  A  refined  mixture  of  the 
two  plans  can  make  for  a  very  attractive  re- 
tirement program. 

How  Retirement  Eligibility  Can  Affect 

Work  Force 

(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

Employer  objectives  must  be  carefully 
considered  before  the  actual  design  of  a  re- 
tirement program. 

The  earlier  the  retirement  age.  the  great- 
er the  potential  for  young  employees  to 
move  up  as  older  employees  retire.  "This  has 
been  true  with  the  federal  government. 

Additionally,  an  employer's  major  concern 
is  to  encourage  retirement  at  the  point 
where  the  employer  would  benefit  from  re- 
tiring the  older  worker  and  replacing  him 
with  a  younger  one. 

When  this  point  is  reached  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  position  involved.  Jobs 
requiring  physical  stress  or  labor  may  re- 
quire a  fairly  early  retirement  age.  Later  re- 
tirement ages  should  be  considered  for 
tho.se  in  white  collar  jobs. 

But  if  the  employer  wants  long-term  em- 
ployees—including white  collar  ones— an 
early  retirement  age  with  a  substantial  serv- 
ice requirement  should  be  provided. 

An  early  retirement  age.  however,  may 
cause  a  loss  of  expertise  by  spurring  senior 
employees  to  retire  early.  A  recent  phe- 
nomenon in  the  civil  service  is  a  case  in 
point.  Retirees  were  getting  full  inflation- 
adjusted  benefits  while  active  employees 
saw  their  pay  capped  or  restrained,  thus  cre- 
ating an  economic  incentive  for  senior  em- 
ployees to  leave  at  earliest  eligibility. 

Two  major  questions  are  involved  in  set- 
ling  the  retirement  eligibility  age.  At  what 
age  may  an  employee  retire  with  an  immedi- 
ate annuity?  And  when  may  he  or  she  retire 
with  an  unreduced  annuity? 

Currently,  the  earliest  age  at  which  feder- 
al employees  can  retire  with  an  immediate 
annuity  is  55.  Employees  retiring  at  that  age 
also  receive  an  unreduced  annuity.  Age  55  is 
a  common  minimum  retirement  age  else- 
where, but  except  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, employers  usually  reduce  annuities 
between  2  and  6  percent  for  every  year 
under  the  more  typical  retirement  age  of  62. 
An  unreduced  retirement  benefit  available 
at  age  55  costs  employers  twice  as  much  as 
full  retirement  at  age  65.  This  is  the  main 
reason  employers  reduce  the  annuity  for 
those  who  retire  at  an  early  age. 

It  should  be  noted  thai  almost  all  private 
plans  recognize  social  security  as  part  of  the 
total  retirement  package.  Most  employers 
try  to  structure  a  pension  benefit  which 
provides  a  reasonable  retirement  benefit 
when  added  to  social  security.  But  social  se- 
curity payments  do  not  begin  until  age  62. 
so  a  pension  benefit  received  at  an  earlier 
age  often  is  not  adequate  for  retirement. 

Thus,  providing  a  retirement  benefit 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  one  currently 
available  at  age  55  may  be  difficult  in  the 
new  federal  plan. 

One  way  to  handle  this  potential  problem 
is  for  the  government  to  add  a  supplemental 
savings  plan  to  the  basic  pension.  The  accu- 
mulated money  in  a  savings  plan  could  be 
used  to  subsidize  early  retirement. 


Regardless  of  one's  position,  setting  a  new 
retirement  age  for  a  future  federal  work 
force  will  be  a  very  sensitive  issue.  Concern 
must  be  shown  for  the  needs  of  both  the 
government  as  employer  and  of  the  employ- 
ees themselves. 

■Vesting- when  an  employee  becomes  enti- 
tled to  an  eventual  benefit  under  a  pension 
plan— is  another  important  issue.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly vital  point  to  employees  who  want 
flexible  careers,  because  a  benefit  vested 
after  relatively  short  service  is  a  portable 
benefit. 

Under  most  defined  benefit  plans,  employ- 
ees are  vested  after  10  years  on  the  job. 
Most  defined  contribution  plans,  on  the 
other  hand,  vest  either  immediately  or  after 
only  one  year  of  service. 

The  early  vesting  in  defined  contribution 
plans  contributes  to  the  portable  nature  of 
such  plans.  Early  vesting  in  a  defined  bene- 
fit plan  can  also  help  employers  recruit  late- 
career  employees.  If  the  rate  of  benefit  ac- 
crual is  constant  with  the  new  employer,  an 
employee  would  not  necessarily  be  penalized 
by  leaving  a  former  employer  late  in  career. 
But  early  vesting  is  often  a  tradeoff  for 
other  benefits.  Because  early  vesting  costs 
the  employer  more  as  a  result  of  vested  em- 
ployees terminating  before  retirement,  ben- 
efits to  long-term  employees  may  be  re- 
strained to  compen.sate. 

Adoption  of  later  vesting  can  foster  in- 
creased benefits  for  long-career  employees. 
In  short,  if  long-career  employment  is  de- 
sired, later  vesting  is  preferable.  If  short- 
career  employment  is  to  be  encouraged,  ear- 
lier vesting  is  best. 

Employee  contributions  to  a  pension  plan 
are  normally  used  to  reduce  employer  costs, 
increase  the  eventual  employee  benefit  and 
foster  a  sense  of  employee  involvement  in 
the  plan. 

Each  percent  of  contribution  means  ap- 
proximately a  3  percent  addition  to  the  em- 
ployee's replacement  rate  of  final  salary.  So 
employee  contributions  can  significantly  in- 
crease benefits.  But  employee  contributions 
do  not  bolster  an  employee's  legal  right  to  a 
benefit.  Therefore,  a  larger  retirement  ben- 
efit is  the  only  employee  gain  from  a  man- 
datory contribution  system. 

The  current  federal  system  requires  em- 
ployees to  contribute.  However,  employees 
in  any  new  plan  will  have  to  pay  7  percent 
and  more  up  to  the  maximum  earnings  base 
to  .social  security. 

The  great  majority  of  plans  in  the  private 
sector  are  non-contributory.  Most  in  state 
and  local  government  are  contributory.  This 
is  because  most  government  plans  existed 
before  social  security.  Governments  that 
have  restructured  their  retirement  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  have  tended  to  con- 
vert to  non-contributory  plans. 

If  a  contributory  plan  is  desirable,  adding 
a  voluntary  supplemental  plan  to  the  basic 
pension  may  be  the  best  way  to  go.  Offering 
an  optional  plan,  particularly  one  where  dif- 
ferent contribution  amounts  are  allowed, 
permits  employees  to  individually  build  for 
their  retirement. 

The  rate  of  accrual  of  benefits  can  aKso 
affect  the  work  force.  Accrual  of  benefits  is 
how  each  particular  year  of  .service  is  cred- 
ited for  retirement  purposes. 

For  example,  the  current  civil  service 
system  credits  1.5  percent  of  an  employees 
"high  three"  years  of  salary  for  each  of  the 
employees'  first  five  years  of  service— 1.75 
percent  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  and  2 
percent  for  every  year  thereafter.  The  re- 
tirement benefit  cannot  exceed  80  percent 
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of  the  -high  three"  average,  which  is 
reached  at  42  years. 

This  type  of  benefit  accrual  is  known  as 
back  loading."  The  civil  service  retirement 
system  was  designed  for  long-career  employ- 
ees and  the  back-loaded  formula  reflects 
that.  Karly  years  of  service  receive  far  less 
benefit  accrual  than  later  years,  thereby  en- 
couraging longer  service. 

Plans  can  also  be  either  frontloaded  or 
constant.  Some  employers  may  want  a 
youthful  work  force.  If  so,  the  plans  formu- 
la would  be  weighted  toward  the  early  years 
of  service.  If  an  employer  wants  to  employ 
mid-  or  late-career  employees,  a  front - 
loaded  retirement  plan  would  be  an  attrac- 
tive offer. 

Finally,  the  formula  can  be  designed  to 
foster  retirements.  The  Age  Discrimination 
Act  generally  prohibits  mandatory  retire- 
ment ages,  at  least  outside  the  government. 
But  many  employers  circumvent  the  act  by 
prohibiting  further  accrual  of  retirement 
benefits  after  age  65.  The  current  systems 
benefit  lid  of  80  percent  of  final  salary  ac- 
complishes a  similar  goal. 

How  Should  New  System  Index 

Retirement  Benefits? 

(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

Indexation  can  affect  a  retirement  plan  at 
two  different  points.  The  first  affects  the 
amount  of  the  initial  benefit.  The  second 
maintains  the  real  level  of  the  benefit  after 
retirement. 

The  goal  of  a  good  retirement  plan  is  to 
maintain  a  career  workers  standard  of 
living  into  retirement.  Normally,  employees 
earn  their  highest  incomes  in  the  years  just 
before  retirement. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living,  a  retirement  plan  should  base  its  ben- 
efits on  an  average  of  the  salaries  of  those 
years. 

The  problem  is  cost  and  accounting. 
Basing  a  retirement  benefit  on  a  final  salary 
formula  is  expensive.  The  fewer  years  used 
in  the  formula,  the  more  expensive  the 
plan. 

In  addition,  private  plans  must  prefund  an 
employee's  eventual  retirement  benefit.  A 
final  salary  formula  requires  an  employer  to 
project  employees'  final  salaries  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  pension  fund  accordingly. 

The  projections  of  final  salary  and  other 
factors  required  by  such  a  plan  are  quite 
variable. 

Private  industry  normally  uses  the  high- 
est five  years  of  salary  as  a  formula  to  deter- 
mine retirement  benefits.  A  formula  using 
the  highest  three  years  of  salary  costs  more. 

Indexation  after  retirement  is  used  to 
maintain  a  retiree  s  real  income  over  time. 
In  industry,  retirees  are  limited  to  social  se- 
curity increases  and  company  pensions. 

Without  cost-of-living  adjustments,  and 
assuming  inflation  continues,  the  standards 
of  living  for  a  retiree  will  gradually  decline. 

Indexation  of  retirement  benefits,  howev- 
er, is  expensive.  It  accounts  for  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  civil  .service 
benefit. 

The  current  civil  service  program  is  one  of 
the  few  that  offers  an  automatic  and  fully 
adjusted  COLA.  Many  employers  will  grant 
ad  hoc  increases  when  the  company  is  able 
to  provide  them. 

But  employers  realize  that  retirement 
benefit  increases  shift  income  from  active 
workers  to  retired  ones. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  method  of 
indexation.  The  few  plans  that  do  provide 
automatic  indexing  tie  the  increases  to 
cnanges  in  the  cost  of  living. 


The  most  frequently  used  index  is  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Many  have  criticized 
the  CPI  as  not  accurately  reflecting  the  con- 
sumption patterns  of  the  elderly.  It  is 
argued  that  the  elderly  face  smaller  cost  of 
living  increases  than  those  indicated  by 
changes  in  the  CPI. 

Full  and  automatic  indexation  of  the  new 
civil  service  pension  plan  will  be  heatedly 
debated.  One  important  note  is  that  the 
social  security  benefit  is  fully  indexed,  thus 
relieving  some  pressure  on  the  new  pension 
plan. 

Social  security  provides  a  survivor  benefit 
to  an  aged  spouse  or  one  with  dependent 
children.  The  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  additionally  requires  that  a 
pension  plan  provide  a  post  retirement  sur- 
vivor benefit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
worker's  benefit. 

But  a  worker  may  choose  no  survivor  cov- 
erage. One  who  chooses  the  survivior  bene- 
fit often  finds  his  retirement  benefit  re- 
duced by  the  total  projected  value  of  this 
benefit,  which  is  usually  significant. 

Private  pension  plans  are  not  required  to 
provide  a  pre-retirement  survivor  benefit 
except  to  those  workers  who  are  eligible  to 
retire.  Thus,  few  do. 

Most  firms,  however,  provide  substantial 
life  insurance  coverage,  which  when  coupled 
with  social  security  may  be  adequate  survi- 
vor income. 

The  current  civil  service  plan  offers  both 
a  pre  and  post  retirement  benefit.  With 
social  security  serving  as  the  base  of  the 
new  plan,  the  extent  of  additional  survivor 
coverage  needs  to  be  considered. 

Life  insurance  could  act  as  an  adequate 
supplement  of  social  security,  thereby  di- 
minishing the  need  for  additional  survivor 
protection.  Also,  the  increasing  number  of 
two-worker  families  reduces  the  need  for 
such  coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  spouses  with  no 
dependents  are  not  eligible  for  social  securi- 
ty benefits,  possibly  creating  a  need  for 
some  further  protection. 

Disability  benefits  are  meant  to  provide  a 
level  of  income  to  disabled  employees. 
These  benefits  support  employees  during 
their  disability  but  encourage  them  to  at- 
tempt rehabiliation  and  return  to  work. 

The  actual  amount  to  accomplish  this  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  and  varies  among 
income  groups.  Social  security  provides 
fairly  good  disability  benefits,  particularly 
to  those  with  a  low  income. 

In  fact,  these  often  exceed  current  civil 
service  disability  benefits. 

Rather  than  provide  disability  retirement, 
many  employers  offer  a  long  term  disability 
insurance  program.  If  an  employee  becomes 
disabled,  he  is  placed  in  such  a  program 
with  benefits  approximating  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  his  pay. 

If  his  disability  meets  the  social  security 
definition,  than  the  firm's  benefits  are 
offset  t)y  social  .security  benefits  to  maintain 
the  50  to  60  percent  of  pay  as  total  income. 

If  he  fails  to  become  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity and  is  not  restored  to  employment, 
he  can  usually  remain  on  the  disability  pro- 
gram for  up  to  two  years  and  is  then  cut  off. 

The  current  civil  service  plan  maintains 
employees  on  the  disability  rolls  as  long  as 
they  continue  to  meet  the  pivil  service  defi- 
nitions. Those  with  less  than  22  years  of 
service,  however,  are  limited  to  40  percent 
of  their  "high  three  "  years  of  salary. 

The  major  issues  involved  in  the  design  of 
the  new  civil  service  retirement  are  the  defi- 
nition of  disability,  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
ability benefit,  whether  the  plan's  payments 


should  be  offset  by  social  .security,  and 
whether  those  failing  to  meet  social  securi- 
ty's definition  of  disability  should  be  cut  off. 

In  addition  to  social  security  and  a  staff 
retirement  plan,  most  major  employers  also 
offer  a  supplemental  plan,  such  as  a  thrift 
plan,  salary  reduction,  stock  option  or  profit 
sharing.  Two  government  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  now  offer  thrift  plans. 
The  Fed  also  has  a  .salary  reduction  plan. 

In  a  thrift  plan,  an  employee's  contribu- 
tions to  a  savings  account  are  matched  by 
the  employer.  In  a  salary  reduction  plan, 
the  employee  sets  aside  a  portion  of  his  pay. 
deferring  some  tax  liability. 

Supplemental  plans  also  are  fully  porta- 
ble. Vesting  is  normally  immediate  and 
there  are  several  tax  advantages.  In  any 
case,  supplemental  plans  can  provide  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  to  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  their  retirement  plans. 

Funding  Federal  Retirement  Without 
Hiding  Costs 

(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

Cost  of  a  pension  plan  is  derived  from  its 
benefits,  the  age  of  retirements,  mortality, 
turnover,  administrative  expenses  and  in- 
vestment income.  A  plan's  actual  cost  is 
equal  to  benefits  paid  plus  administrative 
expenses  minus  investment  income. 

There  are  many  wa.vs  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  pension  plan.  Estimates  that  account 
for  present  realities  and  future  probabilities 
are  the  most  reliable. 

The  most  common  method  to  estimate 
cost— and  the  one  used  by  the  Board  of  Ac- 
tuaries of  the  civil  .service  system— is  termed 
entry  age  normal  cost. 

This  method  estimates  the  cost  of  retire- 
ment benefits  for  a  group  of  newly  hired 
employees,  taking  into  account  the  plan's 
benefit  formula,  wage  growth,  investment 
income,  price  inflation,  mortality,  turnover, 
age  of  retirements  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. It  reflects  a  plan's  cost  as  a  percent- 
age of  current  payroll. 

For  example,  the  Board  of  Actuaries  has 
determined  the  normal  cost  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  to  be  36  percent  of  payroll.  After 
the  employees'  7  percent  contribution,  the 
government  must  contribute  29  percent  of 
pay  to  fully  fund  the  total  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

But  the  normal  cost  method  assumes  such 
major  economic  variables  as  future  wage 
growth,  price  inflation  and  interest  income. 

If  projections  for  wage  growth  or  price  in- 
flation arc  too  low.  the  system  will  cost 
more.  If  projections  for  interest  are  too  low. 
the  system  will  cost  less.  For  instance,  hold- 
ing other  things  constant,  a  1  percent 
change  in  the  interest  component  can  affect 
the  normal  cost  by  25  percent. 

The  Board  of  Actuaries  uses  the  following 
economic  assumptions  to  determine  normal 
cost:  6  percent  annual  interest.  4  percent 
annual  price  inflation. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  uses 
other  sets  of  economic  assumptions  for  its 
programs.  Its  moderate  set  of  a.ssumptions. 
termed  II-B.  project  6.1  percent  interest.  5.5 
percent  wage  growth  and  4  percent  infla- 
tion. 

When  the.se  assumptions  are  used  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  civil  .service  system,  the 
total  normal  cost  is  31  percent  rather  than 
36  percent.  The  government's  cost  is  24  per- 
cent versus  29  percent. 

These  estimates  do  not  change  the  actual 
cost.   They   simply   provide   a   measure   by 


which  the  employer  can  properly  finance 
the  system. 

The  primary  purpose  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  a  pension  system  is  to  determine  the 
funding  levels  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Fully  funding  a  system  is  usually  unneces- 
sary. This  would  entail  an  employer  contrib- 
uting the  total  amount  required  to  fund  em- 
ployees' eventual  benefits  at  the  beginning 
of  the  plan. 

Funding  a  plan  as  obligations  arise,  or  a 
■pay  as  you  go  system.  "  characterizes  the 
military  retirement  system.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  however,  prohibits  a  quali- 
fied private  retirement  plan  from  doing  this. 
Early  private  plans  that  did  so  eventually 
failed  to  meet  obligations. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  requires  a  level  of  contributions  that 
would,  in  essence,  fund  a  plan  on  a  normal 
cost  basis.  This  is  one  form  of  partial  fund- 
ing. 

ERISA  requires  a  plan  to  fully  fund  em- 
ployees' accrued  benefits  to  assure  benefit 
obligations  will  be  met  if  a  plan  is  terminat- 
ed. But  because  the  law  provides  that  other 
liabilities  be  amortized  over  time,  accrued 
benefits  usually  are  not  fully  funded. 

Currently,  the  civil  service  system  is  a  par- 
tially funded  system.  If  covered  by  ERISA, 
however,  the  system  would  be  deemed  un- 
derfunded. To  comply  with  ERISA,  agencies 
would  be  required  to  fund  the  normal  cost 
of  employees— 29  percent  of  payroll— plus 
the  government  would  be  required  to  amor- 
tize the  civil  service  system's  massive  un- 
funded liability  in  30  to  40  years. 

One  of  the  most  serious  issues  in  design- 
ing a  new  civil  service  plan  will  be  adequacy 
of  funding. 

The  civil  service  retirement  fund  is  part  of 
the  unified  federal  budget.  Thus,  public 
monies  contributed  to  the  fund  become  gov- 
ernment assets. 

The  government  uses  agency  contribu- 
tions and  treasury  appropriations  to  buy 
specially  issued  government  bonds,  which 
are  placed  in  the  fund.  Becasue  the  transac- 
tion is  from  one  account  to  another  within 
the  unified  budget— treasury  to  retirement 
fund— tax  or  borrowing  incrca.ses  are  not 
necessary  to  fund  the  payments.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  really  an  accounting  transac- 
tion. 

When  benefit  payments  come  due.  the 
government  redeems  the  bonds  and  pays 
the  benefits.  At  this  point,  benefits  are  paid 
from  tax  revenues  and  funds  borrowed  from 
the  market.  Therefore,  the  first  true  budg- 
etary effect  of  the  civil  service  system 
occurs  when  retirees  get  benefits. 

This  is  very  different  from  what  occurs  in 
the  private  sector.  ERISA  prohibits  a  com- 
pany retirement  plan  from  holding  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  company's  own 
stocks  or  bonds.  Therefore,  the  company 
must  generate  real  money  and  contribute  it 
to  the  funding  instruments. 

In  a  sense,  the  company's  budget  is  affect- 
ed at  the  point  of  contribution.  The  intent 
of  the  law  is  to  secure  the  eventual  benefit 
payments  to  retirees.  If  money  is  held  inter- 
nally by  the  company  and  the  firm  enters  fi- 
nancially troubled  times,  the  adequacy  of 
the  retirement  fund  could  be  jeopardized. 

In  the  federal  plan,  the  retirement  fund  is 
required  to  hold  government  securities. 
Since  there  is  little  chance  of  the  federal 
government  going  bankrupt,  financing  the 
retirement  plan  from  the  outside  is  unneces- 
.sary  for  this  purpose. 

From  a  pure  budgetary  standpoint,  there 
is  no  need  to  prefund  a  new  government  re- 


tirement plan,  since  the  timing  of  the  fund- 
ing has  no  impact  on  the  budget  or  the 
health  of  the  system. 

As  long  as  a  new  government  plan  holds 
only  government  securities,  the  budgetary 
cost  in  the  beginning  will  be  minimal  but 
will  increase  over  time  regardless  of  its 
funding  adequacy.  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out adequate  prefunding.  the  true  cost  of  a 
new  plan  could  be  hidden  until  later  years, 
causing  backlash  now  experienced  by  the 
civil  service  system. 

Therefore,  a  new  plan  should  provide  for 
funding  methods  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment requires  of  private  plans.  If  funds  are 
to  remain  within  the  government,  the  budg- 
etary impact  will  remain  the  same— at  the 
point  of  benefit  distribution. 

But  the  true  annual  cost  to  the  public  will 
always  be  known.  The  recognition  of  the 
full  cost  of  a  new  plan,  accompanied  by  ade- 
quate funding,  should  go  a  long  way  to  the 
plan's  public  acceptance. 

How  Private  Investments  Could  Chance 

Retirement 

(By  James  S.  Cowen) 

What  are  the  benefits  and  draw-backs— 
from  the  government's  and  employee's  per- 
spectives—of investing  pension  funds  out- 
side the  federal  government?  And  what  are 
the  economic  implications  of  such  a  change? 

Currently,  funds  of  the  civil  service 
system  are  invested  solely  in  government  se- 
curities. Although  the  interest  earnings 
have  no  budgetary  effect,  they  do  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  accounting  solvency 
of  the  retirement  fund. 

If  a  portion  of  the  new  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  is  held  outside  the  government 
and  earnings  exceed  current  earnings,  the 
cost  of  the  new  plan  eventually  could  be 
substantially  reduced  without  necessarily 
affecting  benefit  levels. 

The  determinant  is  called  the  real  rate  of 
return  on  investments.  This  is  the  interest 
earned  over  inflation. 

The  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  civil  service 
system  estimates  the  current  fund  in  the 
long  run  will  earn  a  1  percent  real  rate  of 
return.  Long-term  rates  of  return  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  however,  have  traditionally  ex- 
ceeded this  figure. 

Thirty  and  50  year  historical  averages 
show  Treasury  bill  returns  barely  exceeding 
inflation,  with  more  mixed  investment  port- 
folios of  stocks  and  bonds  earning  2  to  3  per- 
cent real  rates  of  return. 

This  can  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  a  pen- 
sion fund.  Costs  can  be  reduced  in  a  defined 
benefit  plan  or  benefits  will  increase  in  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan. 

Investing  solely  in  government  securities 
can  be  justified  on  two  count,s.  One,  the  gov- 
ernment as  employer  completely  controls 
the  money  at  no  risk  to  itself  or  to  the  fund. 
Two.  real  money  is  not  needed  until  benefit 
payments  become  due  many  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  plan. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  almost 
all  other  pension  funds  invest  outside  the 
employer's  entity,  including  state  and  local 
governments  to  which  such  investments  are 
optional.  The  two  federal  government  thrift 
plans,  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  invest  in  a  vari- 
ety of  instruments. 

In  other  words,  employers  have  found  out- 
side investments  beneficial  to  their  pension 
plans,  regardless  of  the  increased  risk. 

While  internally  held  funds  reduce  costs 
in  the  earlier  .years,  they  make  no  difference 
in  the  eventual  cost.  The  primary  impact  of 
private  investment  of  a  new  pension  plan 


would  be  a  short-term  federal  budget  phe- 
nomenon. 

Real  money  contributions  would  be  made 
which,  when  coupled  with  benefit  payments 
from  the  current  program,  would  increase 
government  spending  at  least  for  the  near 
term.  But  the  question  becomes:  What  real 
impact  would  be  felt  on  financial  markets? 

Presumably,  the  Treasury  would  borrow 
additional  monies  from  private  markets  to 
make  the  contributions. 

Generally,  government  intrusion  into  the 
market  increases  interest  rates  because  of 
increased  demand  on  a  constant  supply  of 
money.  In  this  case,  however,  the  money  is 
returning  to  the  market  in  the  form  of  long- 
term  investments.  So  in  essence,  the  same 
money  is  borrowed  and  then  recycled  back 
into  investments,  not  altering  the  total  cap- 
ital available  in  the  markets. 

In  defined  contribution  plans  or  thrift 
plans,  private  investment  can  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  employees  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  their  own  retirement  planning. 
Often  these  plans  grant  employees  invest- 
ment options  in  which  they  can  designate  a 
certain  percentage  of  contributions  to  spe- 
cific funds  such  as  stocks,  bonds  or  real 
estate. 

It  has  been  shown  that  investment  needs 
vary  not  only  among  individual  employees 
but  also  among  different  age  groups.  Thus 
these  arrangements  could  enhance  career 
and  retirement  flexibility. 

Private  investment  of  a  government  plan 
also  raises  the  possibility  of  governmental 
interference  in  investment  decisions.  Strin- 
gent .safeguards  would  have  to  be  applied  to 
assure  that  investments  were  made  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  participants.  An  inde- 
pendent board  would  have  to  oversee  such 
an  arrangement. 

Again,  though,  most  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment plans  and  the  two  federal  thrift 
plans  similarly  invest  in  private  concerns 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  potential  con- 
flicts a  new  civil  service  plan  would  experi- 
ence. Adequate  protection  can  be  afforded, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  absolutely  prevent 
abuse.  The  risk  would  always  exist. 

Questions  could  be  raised  as  to  whether  fi- 
nancial markets  could  absorb  such  a  large 
infusion  of  new  capital.  This  is  not  a  serious 
problem. 

The  nation's  largest  1000  pension  funds 
currently  hold  more  than  $750  billion  in 
assets.  Total  contributions  to  the  new  plan 
will  be  fairly  low  in  the  early  years  due  to 
its  coverage  of  a  relatively  few  number  of 
people.  As  the  plan's  coverage  and  contribu- 
tions grow,  other  funds  will  similarly  grow. 

Besides,  other  large  states  and  corpora- 
tions have  substantial  pension  funds  which 
do  not  overwhelm  the  capital  markets. 

Finally,  a  private  investment  feature  in  a 
new  plan  has  the  potential  of  assisting  in 
capital  formation.  Monies  now  used  solely 
for  benefit  payments  would  be  first  invested 
in  long-term  securities  providing  additional 
capital  to  business. 

Private  investment  of  funds  by  a  new  civil 
service  plan  would  be  a  major  break  from 
historical  practice,  but  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. Such  an  initiative,  however,  should  be 
approached  carefully. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE.     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the    previous   order,    the   Senate    will 
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now  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
2163.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3028 

(I*urpose:  To  provide  for  a  ten  percent 
reduction  in  budget  authority) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3028. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

TEN  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  SPENDING 
REQUIRED 

Sec  .  (a>  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  if 
such  concurrent  resolution  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
discretionary  Federal  programs  which  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  by  law  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984  multiplied  by  90  percent. 

(2 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'discretionary  Federal  program" 
means  any  Federal  program  other  than— 

(A)  a  program  cla-ssified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code:  and 

(B)  a  program  for  which  spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401(C)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law, 

(c)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  under  spending 
authority  (as  defined  in  .section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
provided  by  law  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  such  payments  for 
fiscal  year  1984  multiplied  by  90  percent. 


(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  provided 
for  payments  under  spending  authority  pro- 
vided by  titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(d)  To  carry  out  subsection  (c),  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  shall  contain  provisions  to  require  the 
committees  described  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(10)  of  this  subsection  to  submit,  by  June  1, 
1984.  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
such  clauses.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  reconciliation 
bill,  or  resolution,  or  both,  carrying  out  all 
such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

( 1 )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  F^iblic  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $8,900,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $10,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,800,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $5,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$13,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $15,100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $18,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $2,200,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93  344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 


93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,300,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1987. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2HCi  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $500,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1987. 

(9)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
.section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,100,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $2,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1987. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year.  I  indicated  I  would  offer  a 
budget  amendment  that  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
Along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  McClure  and  Sena- 
tor NiCKLES.  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  by  10  per- 
cent in  all  areas  of  the  budget  except 
the  social  .security  function,  including 
medicare,  and  national  defense.  I 
asked  for  this  amendment  to  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  a  suitable  time 
during  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  unusu- 
al nature  of  the  budget  debate  this 
year,  as  the  first  installment  on  a  so- 
called  deficit  reduction  plan,  I  feel 
now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  offer  my 
proposal  and  to  discuss  it. 

As  we  always  say  around  this  place, 
my  amendment  is  very  simple.  Mr. 
President.  It  provides  for  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  reduction  in  spending 
for  all  Federal  programs  except  the 
ones  I  have  mentioned— specifically, 
social  security,  including  medicare, 
and  national  defense. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  my  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  cut  roughly  $200  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending  over  the  next  3  years.  In 
arriving  at  that  amount  of  savings,  the 
CBO  used  economic  assumptions 
which  I  feel  may  be  overly  pessimistic, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  consistent 
with  those  used  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  this  year.  In  terms  of  de- 
fense spending,  CBO  used  numbers 
suggested  by  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  w'hich  I  understand 
are  fully  acceptable  to  President 
Reagan. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  achieve  these  spending  cuts  in 
two  ways:  First,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides instructions  for  the  Senate  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  entitle- 
ments to  recommend  ways  of  restruc- 
turing these  programs  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  10  percent. 
Again,  I  emphasize  that  it  specifically 
exempts  soc.al  security  and  medicare. 
I  emphasize  that  my  proposal  does 
not— for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  let 
me  reiterate— does  not  instruct  the 
committees  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
entitlements  by  10  percent.  I  prefer  to 
give  the  committees  a  target  amount 
of  savings  and  to  have  them  report 
ways  of  streamlining  the  programs  to 
achieve  it. 

Second,  the  pending  amendment 
provides  for  a  10-percent  cut  in  budget 
authority  relative  to  fiscal  year  1984 
levels  for  the  so-called  nondefense  dis- 


cretionary programs.  In  other  words.  I 
propose  that  the  Senate  cut  spending 
authority  for  all  programs  Congress 
chooses  to  fund,  except  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  several 
tables  which  reflect  my  proposal, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -APR,  23,  1984,  HELMS  PLAN  3-PRELIMINARY 
ESTIMATES 

|6y  fiscal  yesi  in  billions  of  doilats] 


TABLE  1  —APR.  23,  1984.  HELMS  PLAN  3— PRELIMINARY 
ESTIMATES-Continued 

(By  fiscal  yeai  m  bilinns  of  dollarsl 


1984       198S       1986       1987 


1985-87 
toUl 


1984        1985       1986       1987 


1985-87 
total 


SBC  Baseline 
Octicit  Seductions 

Revenues  (No  cliangej  . 

Spending 


189 «       197  3      216  9      245  2 


Defense  Senate 
Reput)lican  defense 

taigels 26 14  4.0 

Entitlements  fiscal  yejt 
1985-87  outlays  10 
percent  Mm  fiscal 
ieai  1984  eic  soc 

sec  and  medicare  .,     -30i     -351      -419        -107  5 

Nondefense  discretionary 
fiscal  year  1985-87 

budget  auttioritv  10 

percent  belo*  fiscal 

year  1984  for  ottier 

nondefense 

disctetway -15.0     -24.8     -316         -714 

Offsets'  0 

Interest 0        -ti      -7.8     -154         -255 

Total  deficit  ctiange  0       -451     -67  7     -87  5       -2004 

New  deficit  189  4      152  2      149  2      157  7 

'  Emptoyei  state,  employee  relirenmt 


TABLE  2.-HELMS  REDUCTIONS  IN  NONDEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Budget 
autfiority 


Outlays 


Budget 
autfiority 


Outlays 


Budget 
autfiority 


Outlays 


Budget 
auttiorily 


Outlays 


Budget 

auttxirity 


Outliys 


150. 
250. 
270.. 
300- 


350 „ 

370 _ 

400 

450 

500. , 

550 -.... 

570 

600 _ 

650 

700  „ 

750 ...„ 

800 

850 

Tolal 


-3216 
-1.760 
-li24 

-tsu 
-tm 
-not 

-2.207 
-1.083 
-4411 
-1.I73 
-0.000 
-  3.231 
-0000 
-1827 
-1060 
-1067 
-0.100 


-1502 
-1191 
-O620 
-1590 
-0613 
-0462 
-1,505 
-0443 
-1102 
-1003 
-0219 
-0863 
-0  593 
-1366 
-0  867 
-0  919 
-0100 


-3  768 
-  2  206 
-1568 
-3065 
-0718 
-1272 
-2  590 
-1164 
-5-657 
-2366 
-0000 
-3989 
-0000 
-2  095 
-1192 
-1194 
-O108 


-2  461 
-2  005 
-0  901 
-2154 
-0  706 
-0  742 
-2  034 
-0  645 
-4  498 
-2,086 
-0287 
-1406 
-0  694 
-1835 
-1068 
-1139 
-0108 


-4  957 
-2664 
-1932 
-3  602 
-0815 

-  1  440 
-3010 
-1437 

-  6  939 
-2  882 
-0000 
-4  805 
-0  000 
-2  378 
-1328 

-  1324 
-0116 


-3  255 
-2  452 
-1179 
-2  778 
-0  792 
-1069 
-2  747 
-0  871 
-5  900 
-2  584 
-0  305 
-2  001 
-0  755 
-2  258 
-1276 
1296 
-0116 


-5772 
-3173 
-2  345 
-4  178 
-O905 
-1651 
-3  462 
-1720 
-8  264 
-3456 
-0000 
-5695 
-OOOO 
-2673 
-1476 
-1468 
-0124 


-4134 
-2944 

-  1491 
-3  383 
-0883 
-1417 
-3809 

-  1  025 
-7174 
-3128 
-0  321 

-  2  550 
-0918 
-2  544 
-1440 
-1438 
-0124 


-6  502 
-3  705 
-2  706 
-4  777 
-1001 
-  1  853 
-3942 
-2  011 
-9  612 
-4  059 
-0000 
-6  598 
-0000 
-2952 
-1627 
-1618 
-0132 


-5042 
-3  465 
-1806 
-3  904 
-0  982 
-1645 
-4  881 
-1277 
-8491 
-3  713 
-0337 
-3137 
-0984 
-2  854 
-1590 
-1587 
-0132 


-27  333 


-14  957 


-32  952 


-24  771 


-  39  629 


-31634    -46  362    -38  724 


53  135 


45  827 


TABLE  3,-HELMS  BUDGET  PLAN  VS  SBC  BASELINE 
ENTITLEMENTS 


1984       1985       1986 


1987 


TABLE  4,-HELMS,  FUNCTION  050— Continued 

(In  billions  of  doUars| 

1984        1985        1986        1987 


Committee 
Agriculture 
Armed  Services, 
Banking  ,....,.„.i. 

Commerce. 

Energy  „. 

Environment  .„ 
Finance  


foreign  Affairs _. 

Government  Affam „.. 

ludiciary  ^ 

Human  Resources 

Rules  .. 

Veterans  

Indian  Affairs 


Total 


00 

-70 

-89 

-108 

00 

-2  5 

-38 

-50 

oo 

oo 

OO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

OO 

00 

-13  5 

-151 

-18  7 

00 

-19 

-22 

-25 

00 

-17 

-10 

-03 

00 

-01 

-01 

-01 

00 

-13 

-13 

-13 

00 

-04 

-04 

-05 

oo 

-31 

-2.4 

-26 

00 

-01 

-01 

-01 

00 

-30  5 

-351 

-419 

-107  5 

Outlays 


+  26 


TABLE  5,-HELMS  PAY  PLAN  (MAR  13.  1984)  SAVINGS 
REU\TIVE  TO  THE  SBC  BASELINE 


|By  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars] 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Function  920 
Budget  authority                                        1  008 

-2,753 
2.885 

4  683 

Outlays -1.041 

-4.951 

TABLE  4.-HELMS.  FUNCTION  050 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 


1984 


1985        1986 


1987 


SBC  baseline 

Budget  auttwity  , 

Outlays 
Helms 

Budget  aullur.ty 

Outlays 
Oifference 

Budget  autfiority 


264  1 
234  4 


264  1 
234  4 


297  3 
263  4 


299 
266 


.17 


329 
294  6 


333  7 
294  6 


h47 


367  2 
329 


372 
330  4 


h48 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

By  way  of  a  brief  explanation,  table 
No.  1  shows  the  savings  my  amend- 
ment would  achieve  over  the  next  3 
years.  Using  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee baseline  and  the  defense  spend- 
ing targets  in  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, it  reflects  a  savings  of  $107.5  bil- 
lion in  entitlements  and  $71.4  billion 
in  nondefense  discretionary  programs. 
These  cuts  alone  would  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  is  to  say,  the 
taxpayers.  $25,5  billion  in  interest  pay- 


ments. All  told,  my  amendment  would 
cut  the  deficit  and  save  the  taxpayers 
$200.4  billion  in  3  years. 

Table  No.  2  sets  forth  the  necessary 
spending  reduction  targets  for  the 
nondefense  discretionary  programs  as 
they  appear  in  the  budget  resolution. 
And  table  No.  3  illustrates  the  neces- 
sary savings  by  committee  for  the  enti- 
tlement programs. 

The  two  remaining  tables  simply 
provide  the  Budget  Committee  with 
technical  information  necessary  for 
consideration  and  implementation  of 
my  proposal  as  indicated  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I.  of  course,  fully  real- 
ize that  cutting  entitlements  is  sensi- 
tive business,  but  in  light  of  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  these  programs  in 
recent  years,  as  well  as  projected  in- 
creases for  future  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  cuts  can— and  indeed 
must— be  made. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I 
have  been  personally  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  streamline  entitlement  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
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committee.  I  know  firsthand  that  their 
costs  can  be  reduced  without  compro- 
mising the  overall  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

For  instance,  since  1981  the  commit- 
tee has  made  significant  changes  in 
the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition 
programs.  When  President  Reagan 
signed  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  $5  billion  was 
trimmed  from  food  stamps  and  $4  bil- 
lion from  nutrition,  and  without  sacri- 
ficing the  worthwhile  objectives  of 
these  programs. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  and.  I  be- 
lieve, elsewhere  have  been  more  than 
willing  to  do  their  share  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  government.  Last  year,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  put  together 
the  Dairy  and  Tobacco  Adjustment 
Act.  which  substantially  reduced  the 
costs  of  dairy  price  support  programs 
That  legislation  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers anywhere  from  $1  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period  and  will  save 
consumers  from  between  $4  billion 
and  Sll  billion  at  the  grocery  store. 

In  addition,  the  I^resident  has  ju.st 
signed  legislation  saving  the  taxpayers 
$3  billion  over  the  next  4  years  by 
freezing  target  prices  for  many  farm 
commodities. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
asking  other  Senators  or  other  com- 
mittees to  do  something  that  I  have 
not  been  willing  to  do  myself  or  that  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  have  my  own 
committee  do.  Oh.  I  admit  that  cut- 
ting entitlements  is  a  tough  call  politi- 
cally, but  if  we  are  genuine,  if  we  are 
sincere  in  our  political  speeches  when 
we  go  back  home  and  talk  about  cut- 
ting Federal  spending,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  reducing  deficits,  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  blunt  about 
it.  but  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
put  up  or  shut  up  on  this  question. 

We  can  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
economy.  We  can  have  a  marked 
effect  on  interest  rates  if  we  but  have 
the  courage  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  our  goals  are 
really  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
eliminate  the  deficit,  bring  down  the 
interest  rates,  and  encourage  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  to  function  ef- 
fectively, than  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
people  we  represent  to  make  a  com- 
mitment and  to  cast  a  tough  vote,  and 
I  know  that  the  news  media  will  do  as 
they  always  do.  be  exceedingly  critical 
and  make  all  of  the  usual  chr  rges 
about  hardheartedness.  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  the  arithmetic  of  Federal 
spending  is  such  that  the  criticism  will 
not  hold  water  in  terms  of  the  drain 
on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Congress  cannot  be  content,  in  my 
judgment,  merely  to  nibble  away  at 
the  deficit  through  one  combination 
or  another  of  tax  increases  and  spend- 
ing cuts. 


So.  Mr.  President,  without  a  doubt, 
our  Nation  is  enjoying  a  rather  salu- 
tary economic  recovery.  It  could  and 
should  be  better.  We  could  and  should 
be  doing  more  in  terms  of  creating 
jobs.  But  we  cannot  do  it  piecemeal. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  illusory  mirror 
games.  Our  job  in  Congress  is  to  adopt 
fiscal  policies  that  are  consistent  with 
a  healthy  sustainable  level  of  econom- 
ic growth  that  is  in  tune  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  we  all  boast  about. 

In  the  process,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  overstate  the  correlation  be- 
tween Federal  deficits  and  interest 
rates.  I  realize  that  some  crowding  our 
occurs  when  the  Government  com- 
petes in  private  capital  markets  in 
order  to  finance  the  Federal  debt.  This 
tends  to  put  upward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
spending  practices  of  Congress,  not 
the  size  of  the  deficit  itself,  is  the  real 
drain  on  the  economy.  As  I  see  it.  the 
deficit  is  symptomatic  of  the  problem. 
The  problem.  I  believe,  is  the  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility of  Congress  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

I  do  not  make  any  partisan  charges 
in  that  regard.  It  has  been  a  bipartisan 
folly  of  30  years  or  more. 

But  I  think  now  is  the  time  to  act 
and  I  say  again  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity I  think  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  It 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  treat  the 
cause  of  the  deficit  problem  rather 
than  to  examine  the  symptoms. 

I  hope  Senators  will  look  favorably 
upon  my  suggestion  that  we  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  some  $200  billion 
over  the  next  3  years. 

The  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  for  just  a  few  moments 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  that 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Senator 
Helms,  has  placed  before  the  Senate. 

First.  I  would  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  he  is  indeed  coura- 
geous. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  as  I  look  at  his  amendment  and 
listen  to  his  words  of  support,  he  clear- 
ly understands  the  major  problems 
that  this  country  has:  that  is.  the  size 
of  the  deficit.  In  proceeding  with  an 


approach  to  dramatically  reduce  the 
deficit,  a  couple  of  things  are  notewor- 
thy in  his  approach— certainly  with 
reference  to  the  committee  that  he 
has  jurisdiction  over  as  chairman  and 
that  he  works  so  hard  for.  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  He  does  not  spare  his 
own  committee  from  the  across-the- 
board  requirement  that  their  pro- 
grams be  reduced. 

Likewi.se.  it  seems  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  social  .security  has  just  been  re- 
formed, and  that  medicare  is  a  most 
difficult  and  complicated  problem  for 
the  senior  population  of  this  country, 
and  thus  he  has  exempted  those  two 
from  reductions. 

So  in  one  sense,  while  he  is  coura- 
geous, he  also  has  exhibited  a  signifi- 
cant sense  of  concern,  compassion,  and 
a  very  significant  degree  of  fairness. 
However,  I  would  -all  one  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  I  be- 
lieve in  a  real  way  makes  the  Senators 
amendment  an  exceptionally  difficult 
one.  The  Senator  does  not  address  de- 
fense with  the  same  kind  of  reduction 
that  he  addresses  the  other  part  of  the 
budget.  Obviously,  the  Senator  has  his 
reasons  for  that.  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  clearly  know  that  is  the  case. 
Likewise,  when  you  exempt  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  and  defense,  clearly 
you  have  exempted  a  rather  dramatic 
part  of  the  budget  both  in  terms  of 
issues,  but  also  in  terms  of  dollars. 

You  have  taken  a  very,  very  big 
window  and  exempted  it  from  the  re- 
ductions that  are  mandated  through 
the  committees  in  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  in  addition 
to  courage,  as  I  indicated  heretofore, 
this  proposal  is  very  innovative  and 
different  with  reference  to  how  it 
would  reduce  other  domestic  discre- 
tionary and  entitlement  programs. 
The  distinguished  Senator  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it. 
that  you  just  cannot  take  entitlement 
programs  and  say  I  am  reducing  them 
10  percent.  He  is  suggesting,  if  I  read 
it  correctly.  Senator,  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  ordered  to  do  that,  and 
they  would  have  the  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine how  they  would  restructure— 
•reform"  might  be  a  better  word— 
those  particular  entitlements  so  that 
the  reduction  causes  the  remaining 
program  to  be  as  consistent  as  possible 
with  its  original  goals  and  objectives. 

That  is  ultimately  one  way  that  the 
Congress  might  use  to  address  the 
very  serious  issue  of  deficits.  We  may 
indeed  have  to  have  .some  hybrid  ap- 
proach where  you  do  not  actually  pass 
the  law  of  the  floor  which  does  it  the 
first  time  around,  but.  rather,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  more  precise 
and  specific  reconciliation,  for  lack  of 
a  better  word.  I  use  that  word  ■recon- 
ciliation" not  in  its  typical  sense,  but 
in  its  statutory  sense  as  it  is  found  in 


the  Budget  Act,  and  applied  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Having  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  that  I  have  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposal  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  has  offered  it,  I 
do  think  the  Senator  is  to  be  praised 
for  coming  here  today  and  offering 
this  so  we  can  get  started. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  whole 
approach  here  to  budget  and  deficit 
reduction,  which  started  with  the  tax 
package  2V2  or  3  weeks  ago,  has  that 
many  issues.  I  hope  Senators  will 
decide  to  come  and  propose  their  pack- 
ages or  their  amendments  so  we  can 
get  on  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  understand 
there  may  be  reasons  for  delay. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  from  my 
standpoint  as  one  who  has  to  see  to  it 
that  we  get  this  done;  at  least  we  are 
getting  started. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  and  distinguished  friend.  He 
is  a  close  friend  in  the  Senate. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  him.  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  the  Senate,  with 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  job  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  thought  many  times 
that  no  matter  how  difficult  I  think 
the  Agriculture  chairmanship  may  be. 
the  Budget  Committee  is  four  times  as 
consuming,  involving  more  study  and 
consideration.  I  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Senator  Domenici.  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Senator. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  a  difficult 
propo.sal  for  Senators,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  up  or 
maybe  shut  up  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. If  no  one  has  further  comment 
on  the  amendment.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  good  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
wants  to  reduce  the  deficit.  From  that 
standpoint.  I  like  the  bottom  line 
numbers  in  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  gets  the  defi- 
cits down  to  $159  billion  by  1987.  That 
looks  good. 

Yet  I  have  always  had  problems 
with  these  across-the-board  solutions 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  Florida  Slate 
Legislature.  It  seems  to  me  "across- 
the-board"  is  one  way  of  saying  we  will 
not  look  at  individual  programs  and 
weigh  the  good  along  with  the  bad. 
Under  this  proposal  we  would  just 
apply  a  10-percent  solution  across  the 
board. 

You  might  argue  we  are  doing  it 
fairly  and  for  everyone.  But  that  is  not 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  This 
amendment  exempts  defense  from  the 
10-percent  reduction.  It  exempts  social 
security.  But  then  it  imposes  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  on  everyone  and  every- 
thing else. 


A  10-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  law  enforcement  programs 
would  mean  a  combined  overall  reduc- 
tion of  $257  million  below  the  1984  ap- 
propriations level.  That  means  that 
personnel-intensive  agencies  which 
serve  to  combat  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing—like the  FBI  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency— would  be  cut  even 
below  last  year's  actual  level  at  a  time 
when  drug  trafficking  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  few  growth  businesses. 

The  FBI  would  lose  $108  million. 
That  would  be  $80  million  less  than 
the  1984  actual  levels. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion would  lose  $29  million,  $22  million 
less  than  the  1984  actual  level. 

And  while  we  would  be  cutting  $100 
million  for  the  FBI  and  $29  million  for 
drug  enforcement,  the  drug  trafficking 
industry  grossed  over  $100  billion  last 
year— $100  billion. 

Does  it  make  good  government  sense 
to  tell  the  people  that,  while  we  are  re- 
ducing the  money  for  the  FBI  and  the 
drug  enforcement  agencies  below  the 
1984  levels,  we  have  drug  trafficking 
running  rampant  throughout  the 
United  States?  That,  to  me.  is  neither 
sound  budgeting  nor  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

A  10-percent  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  would  scuttle  the  President's 
Central  America  initiative.  If  that  is 
what  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
wants  to  do.  I  think  we  ought  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  Central  America 
initiative  itself.  Part  of  that  money  is 
for  military  and  arms  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic aid.  Yet  this  aid  package  would 
fall  by  the  wayside  under  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board  plan. 

In  function  600  we  find  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  These  are 
people  who  are  at  and  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  What  we  would  be  saying  is 
that  we  are  either  going  to  cut  bene- 
fits 10  percent  or  else  10  percent  of 
the  recipients  are  going  to  be  thrown 
off  the  rolls.  It  would  have  to  be  one 
or  the  other. 

As  I  look  at  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  notice  he  does 
not  provide  any  new  revenue.  None.  So 
all  the  dabate  we  have  had  on  the  fi- 
nance bill  would  be  for  naught,  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
new  revenue.  No.  we  are  not  going  to 
say  to  any  of  the  people  who  have  re- 
ceived the  tax  cut  of  25  percent,  reduc- 
ing the  rate  from  70  to  50  percent, 
that  we  are  going  to  change  the  bene- 
fits. But  if  you  are  one  of  those  people 
getting  SSI.  if  .nou  are  disabled,  if  you 
are  aged  in  this  country,  we  are  going 
to  cut  you  10  percent  or  we  are  going 
to  cut  10  percent  off  the  rolls.  That  is 
what  we  would  be  saying  with  this 
across-the-board  plan. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  do  that. 

A  10-percent  cut  from  the  1984  ap- 
propriations   level     in     compensatory 


education  for  disadvantaged  children 
would  cut  approximately  700,000  chil- 
dren off  the  rolls.  Does  that  make 
sense?  Is  that  good,  sound  economic 
sense?  Do  we  tell  them  we  just  do  not 
have  the  money?  Do  we  just  say.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  these  defi- 
cits, and  everybody  has  to  take  a  cut? 

You  really  do  not  achieve  anything 
when  you  cut  compensatory  education, 
and  when  you  cut  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Eventually  we  pick  them  up  in 
the  prison  system.  Eventually  we  pick 
them  up  in  the  welfare  system.  Enti- 
tlement programs  will  soon  pick  them 
up.  If  you  are  in  prison,  somebody  has 
to  pay  for  you.  The  Federal  courts  will 
say  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  exer- 
cise room,  you  get  a  certain  amount  of 
space,  you  cannot  put  but  so  many  in  a 
prison.  They,  in  effect,  tell  the  States. 
"If  you  do  not  comply  with  this,  we 
will  let  people  go.  We  will  put  them 
out  on  the  street." 

So  we  have  to  put  them  in  the  pris- 
ons and  we  have  to  take  care  of  them. 
But  we  are  going  to  cut  children  off 
the  rolls  from  compensatory  educa- 
tion, approximately  700.000.  because 
we  are  going  to  save  money.  The  sav- 
ings we  achieve  now.  will  only  mean  a 
higher  human  and  financial  cost  later. 

I  think  these  examples.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, illustrate  why  we  should  not  try 
to  enact  an  across-the-board  plan.  If 
we  want  to  look  at  individual  programs 
and  cut  them,  let  us  do  it.  But  exempt 
defense?  By  exempting  defense,  we 
find  in  addition  to  its  growth  of  7  per- 
cent it  would  also  grow  by  inflation. 
So  it  gets  about  a  13-percent  increase. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  we  would  turn 
around  and  cut  SSI  10  percent.  So 
there  would  be  a  23-percent  spread  be- 
tween what  we  are  doing  for  military 
spending  and  what  we  would  be  doing 
in  the  domestic  area. 

I  think  defense  is  tremendously  im- 
portant in  this  country.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  have  to  increase  funds  for 
defense.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  voting  to  do  that  and.  has  a  plan 
to  be  debated  later  that  will  add  to  the 
money  we  appropriated  last  year  in  de- 
fense. But  to  turn  around  now  and  say 
we  are  going  to  cut  10  percent  off  of 
last  year's  payment  to  the  people  in 
this  country  who  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves is  hard  to  justify. 

Sure,  we  have  some  shirkers  out 
there.  If  we  can  devise  legislation  to 
take  them  off  the  rolls,  let  us  do  it. 
But  we  also  have  some  elderly  in  this 
country  who  cannot  do  for  themselves 
any  more.  They  have  done  a  lot  for 
the  country.  They  have  helped  build 
the  Nation's  economic  base.  Some  of 
them  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
now.  But  we  are  going  to  say  to  them. 
10  percent  of  you  off  the  rolls,  or  we 
reduce  all  of  you  by  10  percent. 

We  would  be  cutting  the  Coast 
Guard,  an  area  where  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  a  lot  of  concern,  be- 
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cause  right  now,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
interdicting  drugs  and  refugees  pour- 
ing into  my  State.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  pay  for 
those  refugees.  That  burden  falls  on 
State  and  local  governments.  They  fill 
up  our  hospitals,  they  fill  up  our  pris- 
ons. They  are  the  ones  who  are  seek- 
ing help  and  support. 

But  we  would  say  we  are  going  to  cut 
the  Coast  Guard  so  they  are  not  going 
to  run  the  cutters  and  aircraft  out 
there  to  try  to  stop  some  of  these  refu- 
gees and  to  interdict  the  drugs  that 
have  been  coming  into  my  State. 

The  Coast  Guard,  under  this  would 
lose  about  $67  million  from  their  pro- 
curement account.  That  buys  about  11 
patrol  boats,  it  could  buy  3  C-130's,  or 
a  new  major  cutter.  They  would  lose 
$165  million  from  their  operations  ac- 
count. That  is  30,000  cutter  operating 
hours  that  would  be  reduced.  That  is 
an  example  of  the  amount  it  would  cut 
from  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  with 
more  example,  but  I  think  these  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  make.  A  10-percent  cut  sounds 
good  when  you  look  at  the  bottom  line 
and  the  amount  of  money  saved.  But 
when  we  start  looking  at  the  programs 
we  would  indiscriminately  cut  while 
accelerating  the  pace  of  military 
spending.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very 
sound.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certain  which  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  opposing  In  his  re- 
marks. He  certainly  echoed  precisely 
what  was  said  last  year  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  when  he  stated  his  opposition 
to  doing  something  about  the  deficit.  I 
have  been  waiting  around  this  place 
for  12  years.  Mr.  President,  and  for 
much  longer  than  that  when  I  was  a 
private  citizen  back  in  North  Carolina, 
for  Congress  to  do  something.  It  is  a 
pretty  clear  matter  of  record  that 
some  of  the  people  who  complain  the 
loudest  and  the  longest  about  deficits 
are  the  very  ones  who.  in  past  years, 
have  voted  for  the  excessive  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  just  going  to 
say  we  cannot  do  anything  and  bring 
forth  the  litany  of  purported  exam- 
ples of  what  will  happen,  then  we  will 
not  do  anything,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  exactly  right.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  is  aware  that  this  amend- 
ment bestows  upon  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  the  duty  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  without  doing 
undue  harm  to  the  most  worthy  as- 
pects of  Federal  programs. 

The  litany  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Florida  listed  is  almost  the  same 
as  what  Senator  Hart  did  last  year. 
This  is  what  we  shall  hear  every  time 
somebody  proposes  to  do  something 
realistic  about  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  a  game 


we  play  around  here,  to  try  to  nail  a 
Senator,  to  identify  him  as  hard-heart- 
ed and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  the 
most  hard-hearted  attitude  Congress 
can  take  toward  the  American  people 
is  not  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  not 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  not  bring 
down  the  interest  rates. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  is 
fair,  it  does  place  a  resonsibility  on 
committee  chairmen,  it  does  place  a 
responsibility  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  particular.  But  that  is 
what  we  are  paid  for,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  paid  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
and  to  take  on  the  difficult  responsi- 
bilities. 

If  we  want  to,  we  can  sit  back  and 
say.  well,  we  cannot  do  this,  because 
we  might  get  some  bad  publicity  back 
home  because  some  Senator  got  up 
and  said  oh.  that  thing  cannot  pa-ss. 
But  if  we  are  really  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  we  are  going  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  we 
are  going  to  bring  down  interest  rates, 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  public 
sector  of  Government,  this  is  a  good 
beginning.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider it. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it.  that 
is  fine,  but  I  hope  we  shall  not  try  to 
obfuscate  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
by  dragging  out  a  litany  of  things 
which  will  not  happen  if  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  will  do  their  duty, 
which  I  am  sure  the  committees  will. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  hj  is  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  Mr,  President,  I 
am. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  just  going  to 
make  an  observation,  Mr.  President. 
This  amendment  has  caused  me  to  de- 
velop a  quick  table.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  offers  anybody  a  reason  for  voting 
for  or  against  it.  but  for  those  who 
want  to  know  something  about  the 
Federal  Government's  budget  and 
what  it  is  really  made  up  of  this 
amendment  has  caused  the  Ser^tor 
from  New  Mexico  to  take  the  1984  out- 
lays of  the  Federal  Governm.ent  and 
put  them  up  alongside  the  1985  out- 
lays as  contemplated  by  the  budget 
resolution  reported  out  before  the  hol- 
iday recess  and  then  break  them  down 
into  the  categories  he  addresses  and 
adding  in  net  interest,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senator  obviously  does  not  want 
us  to  cut  interest  by  10  percent,  but 
save  whatever  interest  we  can  by  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  The  table  is  very  in- 
teresting. I  am  going  to  just  quickly 
read  it. 

The  outlays  for  1984  would  be  $855 
billion,  for  1985  would  be  $924  billion. 
If  you  take  those  items  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wants  to  send  to  committees  and  let 
them  reduce  it  by  10  percent  at  their 


discretion,  taking  into  account  the 
goals,  programs,  and  objectives  and 
trying  to  meet  them  as  best  possible, 
interestingly  enough,  the  1984  outlays 
for  all  those  programs  is  only  $269  bil- 
lion. 

They  would  have  grown  under  the 
budget  resolution  to  only  $276  billion. 
The  three  items:  defense,  medicare, 
and  social  security,  are  as  follows:  $237 
billion  in  1984  and  $266  billion  in  1985 
for  defense;  medicare.  $60  billion  in 
1984  and  $67  billion  in  1985:  .social  se- 
curity. $179  billion  in  1984  and  $190 
billion  in  1985:  and  then  net  interest. 
$110  billion  in  1984  and  $125  billion  in 
1985. 

I  merely  state  that  because  out  of 
$855  billion  and  $924  billion  budgets, 
respectively,  for  each  of  the  2  years, 
only  $269  billion  ard  $276  billion  are 
not  part  of  defen  .e,  medicare,  social 
security,  and  net  in  erest. 

I  send  the  table  which  summarizes 
this  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  as 
explanation  of  my  brief  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


im  MMms  ot  OoMrs) 

Fiscil  jiots— 
1984       1985 

Toljl   oullan   «   budgel    r«olutnn   rtpodcd   liy   Senate 

Bjdgel  Cmmnte  855         924 

DeOuct  Budge!  elements  not  subject  lo  Helms  jmemlmenl 
10  pe'ceni  cut 
Defense  237        266 

Medcaie  60  dl 

Social  Security  179      -190 

Net  interest  110      - 125 


Outlays  suDiect  lo  Helms  amertd-nenl  10  perceni  cut 


269 


276 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  "he  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  lo  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caller:  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and 
'he  Senator  from  Nortn  Carolina  <Mr. 
East)  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLtSTON)  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27. 
nays  68,  as  follows: 


Goldwater 

Laxalt 

Rudman 

Hatch 

Long 

Symms 

Hfchl 

Matti.igly 

Thurmond 

Heflin 

McClure 

Tnble 

Helm.s 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Humphrey 

Nickles 

WiLson 

Kaslen 

Nunn 

NAYS-68 

Zonnsky 

Abdnor 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Evans 

Packwood 

Baker 

Ford 

Pell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Biden 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bttschwitz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

L.autenberg 

Specter 

Cranston 

I/eahy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Levin 

.Stennis 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mekher 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Melzenbaum 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cohen 

Hart 

Kennedy 

East 

Huddleston 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  78  U-e.^ 

YEAS -27 

Andrews 

DAmato                 Exon 

Boren 

Denton                   Garn 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No. 
3028)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DAVID  KENNEDY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  loss 
of  any  young  life  is  always  tragic.  It  is 
doubly  so  in  the  case  of  David  Kenne- 
dy because  he  was  a  young  'nan  of 
such  great  potential.  Annie  and  I  knew 
David— and  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  his  father  as  a  friend.  And  in 
times  of  great  sorrow.  Robert  Kenne- 
dy often  quoted  Greek  poet  Aeschylus 
who  wrote: 

God.  whose  law  it  is  that  he  who  learns 
mu.st  suffer.  And  even  in  our  .sleep,  pain 
that  cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon 
the  heart,  and  in  our  own  despair,  against 
our  will,  comes  wisdom  to  us  by  the  awful 
grace  of  God. 

Let  us  pray  that  in  this  tragedy,  too, 
the  Lord  will  grant  us  wisdom.  Our 
prayers  and  deepest  sympathy  go  out 
to  Ethel.  David's  brothers  and  sisters, 
our  colleague.  Ted.  and  the  entire 
Kennedv  familv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  The  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  speak- 
ing. I  am  sure,  for  every  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  David  Ken- 
nedy, especially  to  his  mother,  Ethel, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  this 
time  of  sorrow. 

I  knew  David's  father  well.  I  served 
with  him  in  this  body.  Perhaps  I  knew 
David  as  a  young  man.  as  a  child. 


I  wish  to  expre.ss  my  profound 
sorrow  to  our  colleague  and  friend. 
Ted  Kennedy,  on  this  loss  of  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  American 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  the 
floor  at  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  what 
the  program  is  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  .see  us 
go  to  the  normal  time  this  afternccn. 
or  until  about  6  p.m.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, however,  and  he  indicates  that 
as  far  as  he  can  ascertain  at  this  time 
no  other  amendments  are  ready  to  be 
presented. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
may  have  an  ampndment,  or  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield,  what  we  would  like  to 
do,  if  there  are  no  other  amendments 
on  this  bill,  is  to  proceed  with  the 
child  support  enforcement  bill  with  a 
time  agreement  of  10  minutes  on  each 
side.  We  think  we  have  cleared  the 
child  support  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  Senator  Bradley  is  here.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Senator  Long,  is  also  here.  The  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) will  manage  that  bill.  We 
would  like  to  take  that  bill  up,  if  there 
are  no  other  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold  for  a  moment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Senator  and  his  staff,  and 
agreed  that  we  would  try  to  take  this 
bill  up  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  time  to  do  that. 
Let  me  explore  that  possibility  in  a 
moment,  and  perhaps  we  can  do  it  this 
afternoon. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator?  Do 
you  think  a  rollcall  vote  would  be  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  a  rollcall 
vote  will  be  required.  We  have  agreed 
to  10  minutes  on  each  side.  We  do  not 
think  it  will  take  that  long. 

Senator  Bradley  and  I  have  a  collo- 
quy. I  have  another  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator Jepsen.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  would  yield.  I  do 
not  have  an  amendment.  I  do  have  a 
speech  that  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  economic  consequences  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  which  we  are 
considering.  But  I  would  be  happy  to 
defer  that  speech  until  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  takes  up  his  bill,  if  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  do  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  propose  to  do 
now.  if  the  minority  leader  can  agree, 
is  take  us  off  this  bill  temporarily,  and 
ask  that  we  go  to  the  child  support  en- 
forcement bill  on  a  time  limitation. 

While  I  explore  that  possibility  with 
the  minority  leader,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
manner  of  clearing  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Act  for  action  at  this 
time  will  take  a  little  longer.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  prepared  to  do  so,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  put  us  in  morning  business, 
and  if  the  Senate  will  agree.  He  can 
make  his  speech  at  that  time.  Or  we 
could  stay  on  this  bill  and  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
speech  relates  directly  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  The  Senator  may  seek  recog- 
nition for  that  purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  may 
I  say  to  the  Members  that  we  will  go 
to  the  Child  Support  Enforcement 
Act.  if  cleared,  or  otherwise  to  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  However,  I  do  not 
expect  further  action  on  this  bill,  or 
on  the  pending  measure  today,  with 
the  exception  of  the  statements  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  yield  the  floor  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
him  for  initiating  the  economic  as- 
sumptions. The  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  first.  4  hours  of  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  shall  be  about  eco- 
nomics. Since  our  main  consideration, 
deficits,  is  going  to  be  on  this  bill,  I 
think   we   ought   to  start    our  debate 
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talking  about  the  impact  of  the  deficit 
reduction  plans  on  the  economy. 

I  will  have  some  comments  to  make 
about  economic  assumptions,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin— in  the  role  that  he 
has  played  in  regard  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  his  concern 
about  the  economy— is  here  to  initiate 
the  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

WHY  FISCAL  POLICY  FOR  THE  NEXT  SEVERAL 
YEARS  SHOULD  BE  A  TRAIL  OF  THORNS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  that  provision  of  law  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  referred  has 
been  honored  in  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  honored  every  year  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  they  have 
had  debate  on  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  our  action.  Of  course,  the 
law  conceives  that  this  is  one  that  we 
should  certainly  discuss  and  corisider, 
and  in  some  detail.  We  have  not  done 
it.  We  talk  about  how  we  cut  the 
budget,  how  much  we  cut  the  budget, 
but  not  what  this  would  do  to  unem- 
ployment, what  it  would  do  to  interest 
rates,  what  it  would  do  to  inflation, 
nor  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
lives  of  American  citizens. 

So  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that 
briefly.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  may  also 
have  some  comments  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  believes 
that  the  mammoth  Federal  Govern- 
ment deficits  that  confront  this  coun- 
try constitutes  far  and  away  our  most 
serious  economic  problem.  Indeed,  the 
deficits  with  their  mamoth  size  and 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  with 
us  for  years  to  come  constitute,  in  the 
words  of  the  eminent  international 
economist  who  heads  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  the  single  most  se- 
rious obstacle  to  worldwide  economic 
stability  and  growth.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  Federal  deficits, 
ranging  from  $150  billion  a  year  to 
$300  billion  a  year  can  serve  any  con- 
structive purpose.  The  damage  from 
these  deficits  come  from  the  colossal 
drain  on  savings  represented  by  Treas- 
ury borrowing  forced  by  these  deficits. 
Indeed,  some  experts  estimate  the 
deficits  will  absorb  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  savings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  next  5  years. 

So  what?  So  the  diminished  pool  of 
capital  must  finance  homebuilding, 
the  purchase  of  automobiles,  farm 
equipment,  capital  expenditures  by 
American  business,  and  borrowing  by 
State  and  local  municipalities.  The 
deficits  will  smash  into  this  non-Feder- 
al borrowing  like  a  10-ton  truck  colli- 
sion. It  will  have  two  perverse  effects 
on  the  economy. 


First,  it  will  drive  interest  rates  up, 
up,  up — real  interest  rates;  that  is,  in- 
terest minus  inflation— which  are  al- 
ready far  above  record  levels  of  the 
past.  Those  interest  rates  are  rising. 
As  the  recovery  continues,  they  can 
only  go  one  way— up. 

The  second  perverse  effect  of  these 
deficits  will  slam  thousands  of  employ- 
ers and  millions  of  workers  flat  on 
their  back.  Rising  interest  rates  will 
elbow  home  buyers  and  auto  buyers 
out  of  the  market.  No  industry  is 
nearly  as  interest  rate  sensitive  as 
housing.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  home  buyers  finance  their  purchase 
by  borrowing  on  a  mortgage.  Whether 
they  buy  a  new  home  or  not  depends 
on  whether  their  income  enables  them 
to  meet  their  monthly  payments. 
When  interest  rates  rise  about  15  per- 
cent on  a  long-term  mortgage,  interest 
constitutes  75  percent  of  the  entire 
monthly  payments.  So  rising  interest 
rates  mean  rising  monthly  payments 
and  diminishing  housing  sales.  In  the 
last  big  rise  in  interest  rates  during 
the  1981-82  period,  housing  starts 
dropped  by  an  astounding  1  million 
starts.  That  drop  in  housing  starts  cost 
about  2  million  jobs.  Every  housing 
start  means  approximately  2  man- 
years  of  work. 

The  auto  industry  is  nearly  as  sensi- 
tive to  interest  rate  fluctuations  as  the 
housing  industry.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  auto  buyers  finance  their  purchases 
on  time.  When  interest  rates  go  too 
high,  monthly  auto  payments  march 
right  up  with  them  step  by  step.  And 
the  number  of  auto  buyers  falls  direct- 
ly and  inevitably  as  interest  rates  and 
monthly  payments  on  auto  purchases 
rise.  With  one  out  of  six  jobs  in  the 
country  dependent  on  the  automobile 
industry,  rising  interest  rates  could  cut 
new  auto  buying  in  half  and  cost  mil- 
lions of  jobs. 

But  the  most  damaging  effect  of 
these  king-size  Federal  deficits  comes 
in  the  area  of  foreign  trade.  The  defi- 
cits flood  the  world  as  well  as  the  do- 
mestic American  market  with  Treas- 
ury securities.  Those  U.S.  Treasury  se- 
curities attract  Japanese  and  German 
and  United  Kingdom  and  Mexican  in- 
vestment. And  why  not?  They  are  risk 
free  and  the  interest  rate  is  high.  So 
the  Japanese  sell  their  yen  and  buy 
the  dollar  to  invest  in  these  high 
flying  U.S.  securities. 

What  is  the  result?  The  dollar  rises 
in  value,  the  yen  falls.  Between  1980 
and  1982  the  dollar  rose  21  percent 
compared  to  the  yen  and  30  percent 
compared  to  the  average  value  of  Eu- 
ropean currencies.  What  did  that 
mean?  That  meant  that  we  could  buy 
Japanese  cars  at  a  21 -percent  cheaper 
price— just  as  if  they  had  a  price  cut, 
the  same  price  cut  would  follow  for 
Japanese  TV's,  and  radios,  and  com- 
puters. But  the  Japanese  had  to  pay 
21  percent  more  for  American  goods. 
So  what  happened?  Our  trade  balance 


with  the  Japanese  worsened  by  70  per- 
cent in  those  2  years.  With  the  Euro- 
peans it  was  worse.  The  dollar  rose  by 
a  fat  30  percent  compared  to  Europe- 
an currencies.  We  suffered  a  30-per- 
cent disadvantage  in  selling  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. And  of  course  they  greatly  in- 
creased their  exports  to  us. 

The  overall  result  of  all  this  was  a 
disastrous  trade  year  for  this  country 
in  1983.  Our  adverse  trade  balance 
went  through  the  stratosphere  to  $61 
billion.  And  next  year?  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  tells  us  to  grit  our  teeth 
and  get  ready  for  an  incredible  $100 
billion  adverse  balance  of  trade.  A  few 
years  ago  American  trade  was  in  bal- 
ance. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  tells 
us  that  every  billion  dollars  of  adverse 
trade  costs  this  country  25,000  jobs.  So 
high  Federal  deficits— by  driving  inter- 
est rates  through  the  roof— will  cost 
this  country  a  $100  billion  adverse 
trade  balance  which  in  turn  will  cost 
us  2 'a  million  American  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  you  add  up  the  cost 
to  this  country  of  the  jobs  the  deficit 
will  cost  this  country  in  new  home 
construction,  in  automobile  produc- 
tion, and  in  its  impact  on  our  foreign 
trade  and  you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween a  booming,  healthy  economy 
and  a  first-class  depression 

Now  unfortunately,  M:.  President, 
what  I  have  said  so  far  tells  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  The  tough  problem 
we  face  is  how  we  reduce  the  deficit 
without  paralyzing  our  economy  in  the 
process. 

I  wrote  Senator  Chiles  and  asked 
for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion policy,  because  unfortunately  we 
do  not  face  a  simple  problem  of  just 
cutting  the  deficit.  Certainly  we  have 
to  do  that.  But  we  should  do  it  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  kind  of  man-sized  cuts 
these  deficit  reductions  must  make  in 
American  jobs,  on  the  survival  of 
thousands  of  businesses,  and  on  Amer- 
ican economic  growth. 

Now  obviously.  Mr.  President,  one 
big  reason,  in  fact  the  major  reason, 
why  this  country  has  enjoyed  the  re- 
markable recovery  we  have  enjoyed  in 
the  past  year-and-a-half  has  been  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  ran 
back-to-back  deficits  of  grossly  irre- 
sponsible size  in  1982  and  1983.  Con- 
sider, in  1981  the  Federal  Government 
ran  a  fat  $56  billion  deficit.  Then  the 
Federal  deficits  really  took  off.  Mind 
you.  the  previous  record  for  deficits 
had  been  a  monster  of  $66  billion  in 
1976.  But  in  1982.  the  deficit  leaped  to 
an  astonishing  $109  billion  super 
record  level.  And  then  last  year— 
1983— the  deficit  shot  to  the  amazing 
level  of  $195  billion.  For  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  unless  the  Congress  adopts 
extraordinary,  and  I  mean  extraordi- 
nary, measures  to  hold  down  spending 
and  increase  revenues  the  Federal  def- 


icit will  stay  at  or  above  the  $150  bil- 
lion level.  Interest  rates  will  stay  high 
and  interest-sensitive  industries— 
homebuilding,  auto  production  and 
trade  effected  industries— will  suffer 
drastically. 

Will  these  high  deficits  guarantee  us 
continued  economic  recovery?  No. 
They  will  have  virtually  no  stimulus 
because  it  is  the  increase,  I  repeat  the 
increase  in  the  deficit  that  lifts  and 
pushes  the  economy.  I  repeat,  the  in- 
crease—the increase  is  critical.  The 
economy  moved  out  of  the  recent  re- 
cession because  the  deficit  leaped  from 
$56  billion  to  $109  billion  and  then  to 
$195  billion.  If  the  deficit  floats  along 
at  the  present  level  it  will  not  bring 
any  new  stimulus  to  growth  or  jobs. 

What  will  be  the  job  and  growth 
consequences  if  we  cut  the  Federal 
Government  deficits  as  some  Senators 
have  proposed  by  enough  to  bring  the 
deficit  back  promptly  to  the  historic 
levels  in  relation  to  the  gross  national 
product  that  we  had  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies?  The  answer,  unfortunately, 
is  that  we  would  increase  unemploy- 
ment by  millions  and  very  probably 
push  the  country  back  into  a  serious 
recession.  In  fact,  it  may  very  well  be 
literally  impossible  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit over  the  next  5  years  to  less  than 
$100  billion  because  any  massive 
spending  cut  or  tax  increase  would 
take  so  much  out  of  the  economy  that 
the  unavoidable  increased  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  costs  and  the  sharp- 
ly diminished  tax  revenues  would 
deepen  the  deficit— at  least  temporari- 
ly. It  is  very  possible  that  we  have  irre- 
sponsibly plunged  this  country  into  an 
economic  dead  end. 

Even  the  modest  proposals  by  the 
administration  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  on  behalf  of 
Senate  Democrats  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would,  for  a  time,  increase  un- 
employment and  reduce  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  some  respected  forecasters. 

None  of  the  major  forecasters  has 
yet  published  analyses  of  the  deficit 
reduction  plans,  but  we  have  found 
two  recent  studies- one  on  the  Senate 
Republican's  $150  billion  plan  and  one 
on  Senator  Chiles'  $200  billion  reduc- 
tion proposal— both  of  which  show 
that  budget  tightening,  has  a  restrain- 
ing effect  on  the  economy  and  infla- 
tion from  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case  and  similarly  lowers  in 
terest  rates.  A  third  budget  reduction 
plan  of  $185  billion  in  the  House's  first 
concurrent  resolution  has  not  yet  been 
formally  analyzed,  but  its  effect 
should  be  similar  to  the  other  two 
plans. 

Allen  Sinai,  chief  economist  for 
Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb.  used  the 
DRI  model  on  the  Republican  plan 
and  came  up  with  the  following  eco- 
nomic results:  By  1987.  real  GNP 
would  be  1.6  percent  lower  than  with 
no  deficit  reduction,  inflation  would  be 


0.7  percentage  points  lower,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  would  be  1.4  percentage 
points  higher,  and  interest  rates  would 
be  1.05  to  1.26  percentage  points  lower. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  delighted 
to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  statement 
made  just  before  the  comment  on  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  was  that  compared  with 
doing  nothing  that  that  would  occur? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  compared 
with  no  change  in  the  deficit  over  the 
levels  that  are  projected  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  do  not  change  policy  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  is  if  we  do 
nothing,  with  current  policy,  a  deficit 
reduction  package  of  the  size  we  offer 
will  harm  rather  than  help?  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  and  I  am  for 
deeper  reductions,  as  I  will  come  to  in 
a  minute,  because  I  think  we  have  to 
bite  the  bullet.  What  it  would  do  is  to 
increase  unemployment,  but  it  will 
also  decrease  inflation,  also  decrease 
interest  rates.  But  the  overall  effect, 
according  to  the  studies  by  these 
economists,  is  that  it  would  have  some 
adverse  effect  on  unemployment.  The 
1.4  percentage  points  higher  is  a  big 
increase,  well  over  1  million  jobs. 
Whether  that  is  worth  the  price  or  not 
is  something  else.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  the  price.  We  ought  to  go  far- 
ther. I  am  trying  to  spell  out  the  fact 
that  we  should  have  our  eyes  open. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  wanted  to 
say  that  I  have  a  thought.  There  is  a 
statement  around  that  to  err  is  human 
but  to  get  paid  for  it  is  divine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  implications  of  his  remarks. 
Economists  are  often  wrong.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy 
fix  here.  No  matter  what  we  do.  we  are 
going  to  cause  some  pain.  We  cannot 
do  this  painlessly.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  recognize  that. 

A  study  of  the  Chiles  plan  being  pre- 
pared for  Senator  Bentsen  by  George 
Tyler  of  the  JEC  staff,  which  also  uses 
the  DRI  model,  seems  to  be  coming  up 
with  results  very  similar  to  Sinai's— 
lower  growth  and  inflation,  higher  un- 
employment, and  lower  interest  rates. 

While  these  proposals  would  yield 
lower  deficits  than  under  current  poli- 
cies, they  will  not  actually  reduce  the 
deficit  below-  current  levels.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  House  plan  will  result 
in  a  deficit  of  $189  billion  in  fiscal  1984 
and  $182  billion  in  fiscal  1987.  Accord- 
ing to  Sinai,  the  deficit  under  the  Re- 
publican plan  will  grow  from  $190  bil- 
lion in  1985  to  $198  billion  in  1987. 

Even  more  damaging  to  all  these 
plans  is  the  fact  that  ihey  all  continue 
to  yield  very  high  structural  deficits 
and  thus  generate  significant  stimulus 
even  as  the  economy  approaches  full 
capacity  and  full  employment.  This 
amount    of    stimulus    will    result    in 


higher  inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates  and,  in  fact,  this  may  already  be 
starting.  Since  all  three  plans  provide 
very  little  deficit  reduction  in  1985,  ex- 
cessive stimulus  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide strong  growth  during  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  the  problems  of  rising 
inflation  and  interest  rates  may  occur 
much  sooner  than  any  of  the  major 
models  currently  predict. 

Frankly,  this  Senator  would  opt  for 
a  much  stronger  deficit  reduction  pro- 
gram—recognizing the  full  conse- 
quences of  this  policy  to  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth  during  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  believe  that  deficit  reduction 
is  so  critical  to  the  long-term  economic 
health  of  this  country  that  I  favor  a 
program  that  would  cut  spending  by 
more  than  $100  billion  per  year  by 
1988  and  increase  revenues  by  nearly 
$100  billion  in  that  year.  That  pro- 
gram would,  by  my  calculations,  give 
the  country  a  balanced  budget  if  we 
could  bring  unemployment  down  to  7 
percent  or  below,  which  would  be  very 
difficult,  obviously. 

Between  now  and  1988,  however,  the 
economy  would  have  to  suffer  through 
a  very  painful  readjustment,  as  the 
Allen  Sinai  and  George  Tyler  studies 
show'. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  principal 
purpose  of  my  speech  this  afternoon  is 
to  emphasize  the  critical  importance 
of  debating  these  changes  in  our  fiscal 
policies— in  taxing  and  spending— with 
our  eyes  wide  open.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  at  a  stage  of  Federal 
budgetmaking  in  which  we  cannot 
bring  the  kind  of  drastic  changes  to 
our  fiscal  policy  we  urgently  need 
without  enduring  more  than  the  very 
real  pain  of  reducing  popular  and  de- 
sirable spending  programs  and  increas- 
ing taxes. 

That  is  tough  enough.  In  addition, 
we  must  also  honestly  face  up  to  the 
prospect  that  we  shall  be  patting  this 
Nation  through  the  agonizing  ordeal 
of  recession  that  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, last  .several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  w'e  could  escape  this. 
Heaven  knows,  no  one  wants  to  advo- 
cate a  program  that  is  going  to  mean 
higher  unemployment.  But  I  think  we 
should  be  honest  and  recognize  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  through  it.  I  think 
we  would  come  out  in  the  long  run 
with  a  better  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  minority  leader  now  that 
a  time  agreement  with  respect  to  H.R. 
4325.  which  is  the  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Amendments  of  1984.  has 
been  approved  on  his  side.  May  I  now 
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put  the  time  request  for  the  consider- 
ation of  all  Members? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  761.  H.R.  4325, 
the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram bill,  it  be  considered  under  the 
following  time  agreement:  20  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  or 
their  designees;  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee in  the  nature  of  a  substitute;  2 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  if  such  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

That  is  the  request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  agreement  in  hand.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4325.  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  761.  and  that  after  dis- 
position of  that  measure,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  it  is 
anticipated  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  he  anticipates  a 
rollcall  on  this  bill  or  any  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  gather  they  do  not. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leatder  if  he  will  put  in  a  very 
brief  quorum  call.  Mr.  Long  is  on  his 
way.  I  ask  that  that  not  be  charged 
against  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  the  time  consumed 
thereby  to  be  charged  against  the  time 
allocated  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  the  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  De  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4325)  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure, 
through  mandatory  income  withholding,  in- 
centive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  that  all  children  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  regardless 
of  their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 
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parent  locator  service  to  State 
agencies. 

Sec.  14.  Availability  of  social  security  num- 
bers for  child  support  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

Sec.  15.  Limitation  on  discharge  ip  bank- 
ruptcy of  child  support  obliga- 
tions. 

Sec.  16.  Collection  of  past-due  support  from 
Federal  tax  refunds. 

Sec.  17.  State  guidelines  for  child  support 
awards. 

Sec.  18.   Wisconsin  child  support  initiative. 

Sec.  19.  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  State  and 
local  governments  should  focus 
on  the  problems  of  child  custo- 
dy, child  support,  and  related 
domestic  issues. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Section  451  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  obtain- 
ing child  and  spousal  support."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "obtaining  child  and 
spousal  support,  and  assuring  that  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  support  will  be  available 
under  this  part  to  all  children  (whether  or 
not  eligible  for  aid  under  part  A)  for  whom 
such  assistance  is  requested.  ". 

FEDERAL  MATCHING  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  455(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  IS  amended— 
111  by  inserting  "ID" ajter  "la)": 


121  by  striking  out  ".  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  July  1.  1975.": 

I3>  by  striking  out  paragraph  121  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  111  and  i3l  as  sub- 
paragraphs I  A)  and  IB),  respectively: 

141  by  amending  paragraph  (IHAI  as  so  re- 
designated to  read  as  follows: 

"lAI  equal  to  the  percent  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  total  amounts  expended  by 
such  State  during  such  quarter  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plan  approved  under  section 
454.  and': 

15)  in  paragraph  IDIB)  as  so  redesignated. 
by  striking  out  "specified  in  clause  il)  or 
12)"  and  mse-^ting  in  lieu  thereof  "specified 
in  subparagraph  lA)":  and 

16)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"12)  The  percent  applicable  to  quarters  in 
a  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
IDIA)  IS— 

"I A)  70  percent  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986. 

"IB)  69  percent  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"to  68  percent  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"ID)  67  percent  for  fiscal  year  1989, 

"IE)  66  percent  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 

"iF)  65  percent  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. ". 

lb)  Subsections  id)llJ(B).  ld)l2)iA). 
ld)i2)lB).  and  le)  of  section  452  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"455la)l3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"455la)il)IB)". 

ic)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1983. 

FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  la)  Section  458  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INCENTIVE  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  458.  la)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
reward  State  child  support  programs  which 
perform  in  a  cost-effective  and  efficient 
manner  to  secure  support  for  all  children 
who  have  sought  assistance  in  securing  sup- 
port, whether  such  children  reside  within 
the  State  or  elsewhere  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  eligible  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  this  title,  and  regard- 
less of  the  economic  circumstances  of  their 
parents,  the  Secretary  shall,  from  support 
collected  which  would  otherwise  represent 
the  Federal  share  of  assistance  to  families  of 
absent  parents,  pay  to  each  State  for  each 
fiscal  year,  on  a  quarterly  basis  las  de- 
scril>ed  in  subsection  le))  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  October  1.  1985.  an  in- 
centive payment  m  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  lb). 

"ib)il)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
12).  i3i,  and  14).  the  incentive  payment  shall 
be  equal  to — 

"lA)  6  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sup- 
port collected  under  the  plan  during  the 
.fiscal  year  in  cases  in  which  the  support  ob- 
ligation involved  is  assigned  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  section  402ia)i26)  or  section 
471ia)il7)  iwith  such  total  amount  .for  any 
fiscal  year  being  hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  State's  'AFDC  collections'  for 
that  year),  plus 

"IB)  6  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  sup- 
port collected  during  the  fiscal  year  in  all 
other  cases  under  this  part  (with  such  total 
amount  for  any  fiscal  year  being  hereafter 
referred  to  m  this  section  as  the  State's  'non- 
AFDC  collections'  for  that  year). 

"12)  If  subsection  ic)  applies  with  respect 
to  a  State's  AFDC  collections  or  non-AFDC 
collections  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  percent 
specified  in  paragraph   IDIA)  or  IB)  Iwith 


respect  to  such  collections)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  higher  percent  determined 
under  such  subsection  Iwith  respect  to  such 
collections)  in  determining  the  State's  in- 
centive payment  under  this  subsection  for 
that  year. 

"13)  The  dollar  amount  of  the  portion  of 
the  State's  incentive  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  its 
non-AFDC  collections  under  paragraph 
IDiB)  (after  adjustment  under  subsection 
Ic)  if  applicable)  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  portion  of  such  pay- 
ment which  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  its 
AFDC  collections  under  paragraph  IDIA) 
lajter  adjustment  under  subsection  ic)  if  ap- 
plicable). 

"14)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  addi- 
tional payments  to  the  State  under  this  part, 
for  fiscal  year  1986  or  1987.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments under  this  section  and  section 
455ia)il)iA)  for  such  fiscal  year  is  no  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  payable  to  that  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  and  section  455(a)(1)  if 
those  sections  had  remained  in  effect  as  they 
were  in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1984  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1984. 

"(c)  If  the  total  amount  of  a  State's  AFDC 
collections  or  non-AFDC  collections  for  any 
fiscal  year  bears  a  ratio  to  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  State  in  that  year  for  the 
operation  of  its  plan  approved  under  section 
454  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
section  455  (with  the  total  amount  so  ex- 
pended in  any  fiscal  year  being  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  State's  'com- 
bined AFDC/non-AFDC  administrative 
costs'  for  that  year)  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1.4,  the  relevant  percent  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  (with  respect  to  such  collections) 
shall  be  increased  to— 

"(1)  6.5  percent,  plus 

"(2)  one -half  of  1  percent  for  each  full  two- 
tenths  by  which  such  ratio  exceeds  1.4; 
except  that  the  percent  so  specified  shall  in 
no  event  be  increased  (for  either  AFDC  col- 
lections or  non-AFDC  collections)  to  more 
than  10  percent.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  laboratory  costs  incurred  in 
determining  paternity  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  at  the  option  of  the  State  be  excluded 
from  the  State's  combined  AFDC/non-AFDC 
administrative  costs  for  that  year. 

"(d)  In  computing  incentive  payments 
under  this  section,  support  which  is  collect- 
ed by  one  State  on  behalf  of  individuals  re- 
siding in  another  State  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  collected  in  full  by  each  such 
State. 

"(e)  The  amounts  of  the  incentive  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  the  various  States 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  estimated  by  the  Secretary  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  such  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  information  available.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  payments  for  such  year,  on 
a  quarterly  basis  (with  each  quarterly  pay- 
ment being  made  no  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter  involved),  in  the 
amounts  so  estimated,  reduced  or  increased 
to  the  extent  of  any  overpayments  or  under- 
payments which  the  Secretary  determines 
were  made  under  this  section  to  the  States 
involved  for  prior  periods  and  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made  under  this  subsection.  Upon  the 
making  of  any  estimate  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  any  appro- 
priations available  for  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  obligated. ". 


lb)  Section  454  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18): 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  in  order  for  the  State  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  incentive  payments  under  sec- 
tion 458,  provide  that,  if  one  or  more  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  participate  in 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  activities  under  the 
State  plan  during  any  period,  each  such  sub- 
division shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  ap- 
propriate share  (as  determined  by  the  State) 
of  any  such  incentive  payments  made  to  the 
State  for  such  period,  taking  into  account 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  the  State  plan  by  such 
political  subdivision. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effectii^e  on  October  1.  1985. 

90-PERCENT  MATCHING  FOR  AUTOMATED  MANAGE- 
MENT SYSTEMS  USED  IN  INCOME  WITHHOLDING 
AND  OTHER  REQUIRED  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  454(16)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(D)  to  facilitate  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  income  withholding  and 
other  procedures  required  under  section 
466(a)  through  the  monitoring  of  child  sup- 
port payments,  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
records  regarding  the  payment  of  child  sup- 
port, and  the  prompt  provision  of  notice  to 
appropriate  officials  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
rearages in  child  support  payments  which 
may  occur,  and  (E)". 

(b)  Section  455(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "automatic  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval 
system"  the  following:  "(including  in  such 
sums  the  full  cost  of  the  hardware  compo- 
nents of  such  system)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  meets  such 
requirements  without  regard  to  clause  (D) 
thereof". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  quarters  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1,  1984. 

REQUIRED  STATE  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  454  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (as  amended  by  section  4(b)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(21)  provide  that  (subject  to  section 
466(c))  the  State  (A)  shall  have  in  effect  all 
of  the  laws  required  by  section  466.  and  (B) 
shall  implement  the  procedures  (designed  to 
improve  child  support  enforcement  effective- 
ness) which  are  prescribed  in  or  pursuant  to 
such  laws. ". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REQUIREMENT  OF  STATUTORILY  PRESCRIBED 
PROCEDURES  TO  IMPROVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  466.  (a)  Each  State  must  enact  laws 
requiring  the  use  of  the  following  proce- 
dures, consistent  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 


program  which  the  State  administers  under 
this  part: 

"(1)  Procedures  described  in  subsection  (b) 
for  the  withholding  from  income  of  amounts 
payable  as  support  being  collected  under  the 
plan. 

"(2)  Procedures  under  which  liens  are  im- 
posed against  real  and  personal  property  for 
amounts  of  overdue  support  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (d))  owed  by  an  absent  parent 
who  resides  or  owns  property  in  the  State,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  State  determines 
that  the  imposition  of  liens  is  appropriate. 

"(3)  Procedures  under  which  the  State 
child  support  enforcement  agency  shall  re- 
quest, and  the  State  shall  provide,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  support  order 
being  enforced  under  any  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part— 

"(A)  any  refund  of  State  income  tax  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  an  absent 
parent  will  be  reduced,  after  notice  has  been 
sent  to  that  absent  parent  of  the  proposed 
reduction  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
to  contest  it  (and  after  full  compliance  with 
all  procedural  due  process  requirements  of 
the  State),  by  the  amount  of  any  overdue 
support  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  owed 
by  such  absent  parent: 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  such  refund  is 
reduced  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  section  457(b)(3)  or  (d)(3i  in  the  case  of 
oi^erdue  support  assigned  to  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  section  402(a)(26)  or  471(a)(17),  or.  in 
the  case  of  overdue  support  which  a  State 
has  agreed  to  collect  under  section  454(6), 
shall  be  distributed,  after  deduction  of  any 
fees  imposed  by  the  State  to  cover  the  costs 
of  collection,  to  the  child  or  parent  to  whom 
such  support  is  owed:  and 

"(C)  notice  of  the  absent  parent's  social  se- 
curity account  number  (or  numbers,  if  he 
has  more  than  one  such  number)  and  home 
address  shall  be  furnished  to  the  State 
agency  requesting  the  refund  offset,  and  to 
the  State  agency  enforcing  the  order. 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
specifying  the  minimum  amount  of  a 
refund,  and  the  minimum  amount  of  over- 
due support,  to  which  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  may  apply. 

"(4)  Procedures  by  which  information  re- 
garding the  amount  of  overdue  support  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (d))  owed  by  an  absent 
parent  residing  in  the  State  will  be  made 
available  to  any  consumer  reporting  agency 
(CLs  defined  in  section  603(f)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a(f))) 
upon  the  request  of  such  agency:  except  that 
(A)  if  the  amount  of  the  overdue  support  in- 
volved in  any  case  is  less  than  $1,000.  infor- 
mation regarding  such  amount  shall  be 
made  available  only  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  (B)  any  information  with  respect  to 
an  absent  parent  shall  be  made  available 
under  such  procedures  only  aJter  notice  has 
been  sent  to  such  absent  parent  of  the  pro- 
posed action,  and  such  absent  parent  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
test the  accuracy  of  such  information  (and 
after  full  compliance  with  all  procedural 
due  process  requirements  of  the  State),  and 
(C)  a  fee  for  furnishing  such  injormation.  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost 
thereof,  may  be  imposed  on  the  requesting 
agency  by  the  State. 

"(5)  Procedures  which  require  in  appropri- 
ate cases  that  an  absent  parent  give  securi- 
ty, post  a  bond,  or  give  some  other  guarantee 
to  secure  payment  of  overdue  support  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)).  after  notice  has 
been  sent  to  such  absent  parent  of  the  pro- 
posed action  and  of  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  to  contest  it,   and  after  full  compli-  absent  parent  to   whom  paragraph   (D  ap-  "(7)  Provision  must  be  made  under  State 

ance    with    all    procedural    due   process    re-  plies    regarding    the    proposed    withholding  taw  for  the  priority  of  support  collection 

quirements  of  the  State.  and     the    procedures    such     absent     parent  under  this  subsection   over  any  other  legal 

"(6)    Procedures    under    which    expedited  should  follow  if  he  or  she  desires  to  contest  process   under  State  law  against  the  same 
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which  li)  will  not  e.xceed  S2S  (or  such  higher 
or  lower  amount  (which  shall  be  uniform  for 
all  States)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 


a  child  support  program  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  such  plan  ". 

(b)  Section  403(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


requirements  is  of  a  technical  nature  which 
does  not  (idversely  ajfect  the  performance  of 
the  child  support  enforcement  program.  ". 
(c)  The  amendments  rnade  by  this  section 
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lowed  to  contest  it.  and  after  full  compli- 
ance with  all  procedural  due  process  re- 
quireTnents  of  the  State. 

'(6>  Procedures  under  which  expedited 
processes  are  in  effect  under  the  State  judi- 
cial system  for  establishing  paternity  and 
obtaining  and  enforcing  child  support 
orders.  All  decisions  or  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  such  expedited  procedures  must 
be  reviewed  by  a  judge  of  the  appropriate 
court  for  purposes  of  ratification  or  modifi- 
cation or  remand,  and  any  appellate  proce- 
dures   applicable    under    State    law    shall 

apply.  TTie  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  political  subdivisions  within  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  effectiveness  and 
timeliness  of  support  order  issuance  and  en- 
forcement within  the  political  subdivision 
(in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  for 
waivers  under  subsection  let).  Political  sub- 
divisions using  administrative  processes 
shall  qualify  for  such  waiver  treatment  on 
the  same  basis  as  subdivisions  using  judi- 
cial processes. 

"ibi  The  procedures  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion lal(l)  (relating  to  the  withholding  from 
income  of  amounts  payable  as  support) 
must  provide  for  the  following: 

"(11  In  the  case  of  each  absent  parent 
against  whom  a  support  order  is  or  has  been 
issued  or  modified  in  the  State,  and  is  being 
enforced  under  the  State  plan,  so  much  of 
his  or  her  wages  must  be  withheld,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  as  is  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  order  and  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  fee  to  the  employer  which  may  be  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (6i(A).  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  under  section 
303<b)  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  (15  use  1673(b)).  If  there  are  arrear- 
ages to  be  collected,  amounts  withheld  to 
satisfy  such  arrearages,  when  added  to  the 
amounts  withheld  to  pay  current  support 
and  provide  for  the  .fee.  may  not  exceed  the 
limit  permitted  under  such  section  303(b), 
but  the  State  need  not  withhold  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  under  such 
section  in  order  to  satisfy  arrearages. 

"(21  Such  withholding  must  be  provided 
without  the  necessity  of  any  application 
therefor  in  the  case  of  a  child  (whether  or 
not  eligible  for  aid  under  part  A)  with  re- 
spect to  whom  senices  are  already  being 
provided  unacr  the  State  plan,  and  must  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  for  services 
under  the  State  plan  in  the  case  of  any  other 
child  in  whose  behalf  a  support  order  has 
been  issued  or  modified  in  the  State.  In 
either  case  such  withholding  must  occur 
without  the  need  for  any  amendment  to  the 
support  order  involved  or  for  any  further 
action  (other  than  those  actions  required 
under  this  part)  by  the  court  or  other  entity 
which  issued  it. 

"(3)  An  absent  parent  shall  become  subject 
to  such  withholding,  and  the  advance  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  given, 
on  the  earliest  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  payments 
which  the  absent  parent  has  failed  to  make 
under  such  order  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
support  payable  for  one  month. 

"(B)  the  date  as  of  which  the  absent 
parent  requests  that  such  withholding  begin. 
or 

"(C)  such  earlier  date  as  the  State  may 
select. 

"(41  Such  withholding  must  be  carried  out 
in  full  coTnpliance  with  all  procedural  due 
process  requirements  of  the  State,  and  the 
State   must  send   advance   notice   to  each 


absent  parent  to  whom  paragraph  (li  ap- 
plies regarding  the  proposed  withholding 
and  the  procedures  such  absent  parent 
should  follow  if  he  or  she  desires  to  contest 
such  withholding  on  the  grounds  that  with- 
holding (including  the  amount  to  be  with- 
held/ is  not  proper  in  the  case  involved  be- 
cause of  mistakes  of  fact.  If  the  absent 
parent  contests  such  withholding  on  such 
grounds,  the  State  shall  determine  whether 
such  withholding  will  actually  occur,  and  (if 
so)  shall,  within  no  more  than  30  days  after 
the  provision  of  such  advance  notice,  send 
notice  to  such  parent  of  the  date  on  which 
such  u^ithholding  is  to  bi'gm. 

"(S)  Such  withholding  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  agency  designated  by  the 
State,  and  the  amounts  withheld  must  be  ex- 
peditiously distributed  by  the  State  or  such 
agency  in  accordance  with  section  457 
under  procedures  (specified  by  the  State) 
which  provide  for  the  keeping  of  adequate 
records  to  document  payments  of  support 
and  permit  the  tracking  and  monitoring  of 
such  payments,  except  that  the  State  may  es- 
tablish or  permit  the  establishment  of  alter- 
native procedures  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  amounts  (under  the  super- 
vision of  such  public  agency)  otherwise  than 
through  such  public  agency  so  long  as  the 
entity  making  such  collection  and  distribu- 
tion IS  publicly  accountable  for  its  actions 
taken  in  carrying  out  such  procedures,  and 
so  long  as  such  procedures  will  assure 
prompt  distribution,  provide  .for  the  keeping 
of  adequate  records  to  document  payments 
of  support,  and  permit  the  tracking  and 
monitoring  of  such  payments. 

"i6)(A)(ii  The  employer  of  any  absent 
parent  to  whom  paragraph  (li  applies,  upon 
being  given  notice  as  described  in  clause 
(ii),  must  be  required  to  withhold  from  such 
absent  parent's  wages  the  amount  specified 
by  such  notice  (which  may  include  a  fee,  es- 
tablished by  the  State,  to  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployer unless  waived  by  him  or  her)  and  pay 
such  amount  (after  deducting  and  retaining 
any  portion  thereof  which  represents  the  fee 
so  established)  to  the  appropriate  agency  (or 
other  entity  authorized  to  collect  the 
amounts  withheld  under  the  alternative  pro- 
cedures described  in  paragraph  (4ii  for  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  section  457. 

"(ii)  The  notice  given  to  the  employer  shall 
contain  only  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  comply  with 
the  withholding  order. 

"(Bi  Methods  must  be  established  by  the 
State  to  simplify  the  withholding  process  for 
employers  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  in- 
cluding permitting  any  employer  to  combine 
all  withheld  amounts  into  a  single  payment 
to  the  appropriate  agency  or  agencies  (with 
the  portion  thereof  which  is  attributable  to 
each  individual  employee  being  separately 
designated). 

"(C)  The  employer  must  be  held  liable  to 
the  State  for  any  amount  which  such  em- 
ployer fails  to  withhold  from  wages  due  an 
employee  when  such  amount  is  required 
under  this  subsection  to  be  so  withheld  fol- 
lowing receipt  by  such  employer  of  proper 
notice  under  subparagraph  (A),  but  such  em- 
ployer shall  not  be  required  to  vary  the 
normal  pay  and  disbursement  cycles  in 
order  to  comply  with  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  fine  against  any  employer  who 
discharges  from  employment,  refuses  to 
employ,  or  takes  disciplinary  action  against 
any  absent  parent  subject  to  wage  withhold- 
ing required  by  this  subsection  because  of 
the  existence  of  such  withholding  and  the 
obligations  or  additional  obligations  which 
it  imposes  upon  the  employer. 


"(7)  Provision  must  be  made  under  State 
law  for  the  priority  of  support  collection 
under  this  subsection  over  any  other  legal 
process  under  State  law  against  the  same 
wages. 

"(8)  The  State  may  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  extend  its  system  of 
withholding  under  this  subsection  so  that 
such  system  will  include  withholding  from 
forms  of  income  other  than  wages,  or  will 
include  the  imposition  of  bonding  or  other 
requirements  in  cases  involving  absent  par- 
ents With  income  from  sources  other  than 
wages,  in  order  to  assure  that  child  support 
owed  by  absent  parents  in  the  State  will  be 
collected  without  regard  to  the  types  of  such 
absent  parents'  income  or  the  nature  of  their 
income-producing  activities. 

"(9)  The  State  must  extend  its  withholding 
system  under  this  subsection  so  that  such 
system  will  include  withholding  from 
income  derived  within  such  State  in  cases 
where  the  applicable  support  orders  were 
issued  in  other  States,  in  order  to  assure 
that  child  support  owed  by  absent  parents  in 
such  State  or  any  other  State  will  be  collect- 
ed without  regard  to  the  residence  of  the 
child  for  whom  the  support  is  payable  or  of 
such  child's  custodial  parent. 

"110)  Provision  must  be  made  for  termi- 
nating withholding. 

"(c)  If  a  State  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
.faction  of  the  Secretary,  through  the  presen- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  such  data  pertain- 
ing to  caseloads,  processing  times,  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  average  support  collec- 
tions, and  such  other  actual  data  or  esti- 
mates as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  that  the 
enactment  of  any  law  or  the  use  of  any  pro- 
cedure or  procedures  required  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  will  not  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  the  State  child 
support  enforcement  program,  the  Secretary 
may  exempt  the  State,  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary's continuing  rcinew  and  to  termination 
of  the  exemption  should  circumstances 
change,  from  the  requirement  to  enact  the 
law  or  use  the  procedure  or  procedures  in- 
volved. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'overdue  support'  means  the  amount  of  a  de- 
linquency (which  has  continued  for  such 
minimum  period  of  time  as  established  by 
the  Secretary)  pursuant  to  an  obligation  de- 
termined under  a  court  order,  or  an  order  of 
an  administrative  process  established  under 
State  law,  for  support  and  maintenance  of  a 
minor  child,  which  is  owed  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  minor  child.  At  the  option  of  the  State, 
overdue  support  may  include  spousal  sup- 
port in  the  same  manner  as  spousal  support 
may  be  included  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (6)  of  section  454,  At  the  option  of 
the  State,  overdue  support  may  include 
amounts  which  otherwise  meet  the  defini- 
tion in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
but  which  are  owed  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  child 
who  is  not  a  minor  child.  The  option  to  in- 
clude spousal  support,  and  the  option  to  in- 
clude support  owed  to  children  who  are  not 
minors,  shall  each  apply  independently  to 
each  procedure  required  under  this  sec- 
lion.  ". 

(c)  Section  454(6)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "IB)  an  application  fee 
for  furnishing  such  services  shall  be  im- 
posed, which  shall  be  paid  by  the  individual 
applying  .for  such  services,  or  recovered  from 
the  absent  parent,  or  paid  by  the  State  out  of 
its  own  funds  (the  payment  of  which  from 
State  funds  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  State  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plan,  and  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered revenue  to  the  program),  the  amount  of 


which  li)  will  not  exceed  S25  lor  such  higher 
or  lower  amount  (which  shall  be  uniform  for 
all  States)  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1985  to  reflect  increases  or  decreases  in 
administrative  costs),  and  (ii)  may  rary 
among  such  individuals  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  (as  determined  by  the  State), 
and". 

idXl)  Section  454  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  sections  5(b)  and  6(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  120): 

IB)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"I22)(A)  impose  a  late  payment  fee  on  all 
overdue  support  (as  defined  in  section 
466(d))  under  any  obligation  being  enforced 
by  the  State  agency,  in  an  amount  equal  to  a 
uniform  percentage  determined  by  the  State 
(which  may  not  be  less  than  3  percent  nor 
more  than  10  percent)  of  the  overdue  sup- 
port, which  shall  be  payable  by  the  absent 
parent  owing  the  overdue  support:  and 

"(B)  assure  that  the  fee  will  be  collected  in 
addition  to,  and  only  after  full  payment  of, 
the  overdue  support,  and  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  late  payment  fee  shall  not  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  overdue  support  which  is 
paid  to  the  child  to  whom,  or  on  whose 
behalf,  it  is  owed.  ". 

(e)  Section  454(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "directly 
to  the  family"  the  following:  ",  and  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  notified  at  least  annually  of 
the  amount  of  the  support  payments  collect- 
ed:". 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1984, 

(2)  Section  454(22)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
support  owed  for  any  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

13)  In  the  case  of  a  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Sennces  has  determined  that  State  legisla- 
tion is  required  in  order  to  conform  the 
State  plan  approved  under  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  any  amendment  made  by 
this  section,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  part  solely  by  reason  of  its 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by 
such  amendment  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  month  beginning  after  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  State  legislature 
which  ends  on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
"session"  means  a  regular,  special,  budget, 
or  other  session  of  a  State  legislature. 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  STATE 
programs:  MODIFICATION  OF  PENALTY 

Sec,  7.  ia)il)  Section  452(a)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  less  often  than  annually"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  less  often  than 
once  every  three  years  lor  not  less  often  than 
annually  in  the  case  of  any  State  to  which  a 
reduction  is  being  applied  under  section 
403(h)(1),  or  which  is  operating  under  a  cor- 
rective action  plan  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 403lh)l2))". 

(2)  Section  402la)l27)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "operate  a  child 
support  program  in  conformity  with  such 
plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operate 


a  child  support  program  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  such  plan". 

(b)  Section  403lh)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  If  a  State's  program  operated 
under  part  D  is  found  as  a  result  of  a  review 
conducted  under  section  452(a)(4)  not  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  requirements 
of  such  part,  the  amount  otherwise  payable 
to  such  State  under  this  part  for  any  quarter 
beginning  after  September  30.  1983,  shall  be 
reduced  by— 

"(A)  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two 
percent,  or 

"(B)  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three 
percent,  if  the  finding  is  the  second  consecu- 
tive such  finding  made  as  a  result  of  such  a 
review,  or 

"(C)  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
percent,  if  the  finding  is  the  third  or  a  subse- 
quent consecutive  such  finding  made  as  a 
result  of  such  a  review. 

"(2)IA)  The  reductions  required  under 
paragraph  ID  shall  be  suspended  for  any 
quarter  if— 

"(i)  the  State  submits  a  corrective  action 
plan,  within  a  period  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary following  notice  of  the  finding  under 
paragraph  (1),  which  contains  steps  neces- 
sary to  achieve  substantial  compliance 
within  a  time  period  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  appropriate: 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  does  not  disapprove 
such  corrective  action  plan  as  being  insuffi- 
cient to  achieve  substantial  compliance: 
and 

"(Hi)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  correc- 
tive action  plan  lor  any  amendment  thereto 
not  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  under 
clause  (ii)),  is  being  fully  implemented  by 
the  State  and  that  the  State  is  progressing  in 
accordance  with  the  timetable  contained  in 
the  plan  to  achieve  substantial  compliance 
with  such  requirements, 

"(B)  A  suspension  of  the  penalty  under 
subparagraph  lA)  shall  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"li)  the  State  has  achieved  substantial 
compliance,  or 

"(ii)  the  State  is  failing  to  implement  its 
corrective  action  plan  or  has  failed  to 
achieve  substantial  compliance  within  the 
appropriate  time  period  (as  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  whose  penalty 
suspension  ends  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)ii),  the  penalty  shall  not  be  applied  to 
any  quarter  during  the  suspension  period. 
In  the  case  of  a  State  whose  penalty  suspen- 
sion ends  pursuant  to  subparagraph  iB)lii), 
the  penalty  shall  then  be  applied  to  all  quar- 
ters during  the  suspension  period,  and  in  de- 
termining the  percentage  reduction,  all  re- 
views carried  out  during  the  suspension 
period  shall  be  considered  to  be  consecutive 
findings. 

"(3)  Any  reduction  under  this  subsection, 
whether  taken  following  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  State's  plan  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  part,  or  that  the 
State  is  failing  to  implement  its  corrective 
action  plan,  shall  continue  until  the  first 
quarter  throughout  which  the  State  is  found 
to  be  in  substantial  compliance  with  all 
such  requirements  or  throughout  which  the 
reduction  has  been  suspended  by  reason  of 
paragraph  12). 

"14)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  sec- 
tion 402(a)(27),  and  section  452(a)l4),  a 
State  which  is  not  in  full  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  in  substantial  compliance  with 
such  requirements  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  noncompliance  with  such 


requirements  is  of  a  technical  nature  which 
does  not  Qdversely  affect  the  performance  of 
the  child  support  enforcement  program.  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1983, 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  INTERSTATE 
ENFOR  CEMENT 

Sec  8.  Section  455  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"le)ll)  In  order  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  development  and  use  of  more  effective 
methods  of  enforcing  support  obligations 
under  this  part  m  cases  where  either  the 
children  on  whose  beha'f  the  support  is 
sought  or  their  absent  parents  do  not  reside 
in  the  State  where  such  cases  are  filed,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in 
such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  States  which  propose  to  under- 
take new  or  innovative  methods  of  support 
collection  in  such  cases  and  which  will  use 
the  proceeds  of  such  grants  to  carry  out  spe- 
cial projects  designed  to  demonstrate  and 
test  such  methods. 

"12)  A  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  project  involved  is  likely  to  be  of 
significant  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
part  which  would  otherwise  be  applicable,  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
order  to  enable  the  State  to  carry  out  such 
project. 

"(3)  At  the  time  of  its  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  the  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  statement  describ- 
ing in  reasonable  detail  the  project  for 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  are  to  be 
used,  and  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
ports with  respect  to  the  project  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify. 

"(4)  Amounts  expended  by  a  State  in  car- 
rying out  a  special  project  assisted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  458(b),  to  have  been  expend- 
ed for  the  operation  of  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  454. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion. ". 

EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  1115  DEMONSTRATION  AU- 
THORITY TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  9.  la)  Section  11151a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "part  A"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "part  A  or  D": 

12)  by  striking  out  "402,"  in  paragraph  11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "402,  454,  ":  and 

13)  by  striking  out  "403,"  in  paragraph  12) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "403,  455, ". 

lb)  Section  1115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  experimental,  pilot, 
or  demonstration  project  undertaken  under 
subsection  (a)  to  assist  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jectives of  part  D  of  title  IV,  the  project— 

"(1)  must  be  designed  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  children  or  otherwise 
improve  the  operation  of  the  child  support 
program: 
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"121  may  not  permit  modifications  in  the 
child  support  program  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  disadvantaging  children  in  need 
of  support:  and 

"(3)  must  not  result  in  increased  cost  to 


quired  by  a  court  or  administrative  order  to 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  child  during  such 
period:  and  the  responsible  agency  may  use 
the  payments  m  the  manner  it  determines 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  in- 


same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  individ- 
uals who  are  not  receiving  assistance  under 
part  A  of  this  title.  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1984. 
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that  the  withholding  has  been  made  and 
send  notice  to  any  other  person  who  may 
have  filed  a  joint  return  with  such  individ- 
ual of  the  steps  which  such  other  person  may 
take  in  order  to  secure  his  or  her  proper 
share  of  the   refund.    The  Secretary  of  the 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  withholdings  made 
under  subsection  (a)(2).  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  .following  requirements: 

"(A)  The  withholding  shall  apply  only  in 
the  case  where  the  State  determines  that  the 


cers  and  employees  of  a  State  agency  seeking 
a  reduction  under  section  64021c)— 

"li)  the  fact  that  a  reduction  has  been 
made  or  has  not  been  made  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  taxpayer: 

"Hi)  the  amount  of  such  reduction: 
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"121  may  not  pemit  modifications  m  the 
child  support  program  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  disadvantaging  children  in  need 
of  support:  and 

">3)  must  not  result  in  increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children.  ". 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  CONTENT  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  SECRETAR  Y 

Sec.  10.  lai  Section  452(aiilOl(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(C>  the  following  data,  with  the  data  re- 
quired under  each  clause  being  separately 
stated  for  cases  where  the  child  is  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  'or 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  under 
part  E).  cases  where  the  child  was  .formerly 
receiving  such  aid  or  payments  and  the 
State  IS  continuing  to  collect  support  as- 
signed to  it  under  section  402ia>(26>  or 
471(atil7i.  and  all  other  cases: 

"(i/  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  a 
support  obligation  has  been  established  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  total  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tions: 

"'ill  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  a 
support  obligation  has  been  established,  and 
the  total  amount  of  such  obligations: 

"liii)  the  number  of  cases  described  in 
clause  HI  in  which  support  was  collected 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  collections: 

"Hvl  the  number  of  cases  described  in 
clause  >ii>  in  which  support  was  collected 
during  such  fiscal  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  such  collections:  and 

"(VI  the  number  of  child  support  cases 
filed  in  each  State,  and  the  amount  of  the 
collections  made  in  each  State,  on  behalf  of 
children  residing  in  another  State  or 
against  parents  residing  in  another  State:". 

ibi  Section  452'a/  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph >Gi: 

<2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H>  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and":  and 

(31  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (Hi 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"Hi  the  amount  of  administrative  costs 
which  are  expended  in  each  functional  cate- 
gory of  expenditures,  including  establish- 
ment of  paternity." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  reports  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

CHILD  SIPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  CARE 

Sec.  11.  (a)(li  Section  457  of  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Id)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  amounts  collected  by  a 
State  as  child  support  for  months  in  any 
period  on  behalf  of  a  child  for  whom  a 
public  agency  is  making  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  under  part  E— 

"(1)  shall  be  retained  by  the  State  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  reimburse  it  for  the 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  made 
with  respect  to  the  child  during  such  period 
(with  appropriate  reimbursement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  extent  of  its  partici- 
pation in  the  financing): 

"(2i  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  agency  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  piucement  of 
the  child  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts  col- 
lected exceed  the  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  made  with  respect  to  the  child 
during  such  period  but  not  the  amounts  re- 


quired by  a  court  or  administrative  order  to 
be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  child  during  such 
period:  and  the  responsible  agency  may  use 
the  payments  in  the  manner  it  determines 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  in- 
cluding setting  such  payrnents  aside  for  the 
child's  future  needs  or  making  all  or  a  part 
thereof  available  to  the  person  responsible 
for  meeting  the  child's  day-to-day  needs:  and 

"(31  shall  be  retained  by  the  State,  if  any 
portion  of  the  amounts  collected  remains 
after  making  the  payments  required  under 
paragraphs  (II  and  (21.  to  the  extent  that 
such  portion  is  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
State  (with  appropriate  reimbursement  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  extent  of  its 
participation  in  the  financing  I  for  any  past 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  (or  pay- 
ments of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
childreni  which  were  made  with  respect  to 
the  child  (and  with  respect  to  which  past 
collections  have  not  previously  been  re- 
tained/: 

and  any  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  supen-ising  the  child 
care  placement,  .for  use  by  such  agency  iii 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2).". 

(2)  Section  457(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(subject  to  subsection  (d)i" 
a.fter  "shall"  in  the  matte-  preceding  para- 
graph (II. 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  454'4)(B).  by  inserting  "in- 
cluding an  assignment  with  respect  to  a 
child  on  whose  behalf  a  State  agency  is 
making  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
under  part  E."  immediately  after  "such  as- 
signment is  effective.",  and  by  inserting  "or 
E"  immediately  ajter  "part  A":  and 

(2)  in  section  456(ai.  by  inserting  "or  se- 
cured on  behalf  of  a  child  receiving  foster 
care  maintenance  payments"  immediately 
after  "section  402(a/(26/"'. 

(c)  Section  4711a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(II  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15): 

(21  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"':  and":  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(17)  provides  that,  where  appropriate,  all 
steps  will  be  takeri,  including  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  the  State  agencies  administering 
the  plans  approved  under  parts  A  and  D.  to 
secure  an  assignment  to  the  State  of  any 
rights  to  support  on  behalf  of  each  child  re- 
ceiving foster  care  maintenance  payments 
under  this  part.'". 

(d)  Section  464(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "'or  section  471(ai(17>" 
after   "402(al(26l":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  (d)(3)"  after 
"457(b/(3/". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  e.ffective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  shall  apply  to  col- 
lections made  on  or  after  that  date. 

CONTINUATION  OF  HUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  FOR 
AFDC  RECIPIENTS  WHOSE  BENEFITS  ARE  BEING 
TERMINATED 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  457(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  net  amount  of"  in 
paragraph  (2).  and  by  striking  out  "to  the 
family"  and  all  that  follows  in  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the 
family    (without    any   application)   on    the 


same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  individ- 
uals who  are  not  receiving  assistance  under 
part  A  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1984. 

INCREASED  AVAILABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  PARENT 
LOCATOR  SERVICE  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  453(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
after  determining  that  the  absent  parent 
cannot  be  located  through  the  procedures 
under  the  control  of  such  State  agencies.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SOCIAL  SECVRITY  NUMBERS  FOR 
CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT  PURPOSES 

Sec.  14.  (a/  Section  4S3(b/  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
social  security  account  number  (or  numbers, 
if  he  has  more  than  one  such  number)  and" 
before  "the  most  recent  address". 

(b/(l)  Section  6103(l)(6)(A)(i)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""social  security  account  number  (or 
numbers,  if  he  has  more  than  one  such 
number/."  before  "address". 

(2)  Section  6103(l)(8)(A/  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  social  security 
account  number  (or  numbers,  if  he  has  more 
than  one  such  number)."'  before  "net  earn- 
ings". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCHARGE  IN  BANKRUPTCY  OF 
CHILD  SUPPORT  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  523(a/(5/  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "property  settlement 
agreement,"  the  following:  "or  any  other 
order,  resulting  from  a  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding,  requiring  the  payment  of 
such  alimony,  maintenance,  or  support, "': 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
402(a)(26)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to 
the  State  for  collection  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  part  D  of  title  IV". 

(b/  Section  456(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  sec- 
tion 402(a)(26)"  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "for  collection  under  the  Slate  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

COLLECTION  OF  PAST-DUE  SUPPORT  FROM 
FEDERAL  TAX  REFUNDS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  464(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
a.fter  ""Sec.  464.  (a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Upon  receiving  notice  from  a  State 
agency  administering  a  plan  approved 
under  this  part  that  a  named  individual 
owes  past-due  support  (as  that  term  is  de- 
fined for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  under 
subsection  (O)  which  such  State  has  agreed 
to  collect  under  section  454(6).  and  that  the 
State  agency  has  sent  notice  to  such  individ- 
ual in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine 
whether  any  amounts,  as  refunds  of  Federal 
taxes  paid,  are  payable  to  such  individual 
(regardless  of  whether  such  individual  filed 
a  tax  return  as  a  married  or  unmarried  in- 
dividual). If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
finds  that  any  such  amount  is  payable,  he 
shall  withhold  from  such  refunds  an  amount 
equal  to  such  past-due  support,  and  shall 
concurrently  send  notice  to  such  individual 


that  the  withholding  has  been  made  and 
send  notice  to  any  other  person  who  may 
have  filed  a  joint  return  with  such  individ- 
ual of  the  steps  which  such  other  person  may 
take  in  order  to  secure  his  or  her  proper 
share  of  the  refund.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  withheld  to 
the  State  agency,  and  the  State  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretat  y  of  the  Treasury  any  fee  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  withholding  and  any 
required  notification.  The  State  agency 
shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (4).  distribute 
such  amount  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  child  to 
whom  the  support  was  owed. 

""(3)  Prior  to  notifying  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  paragraph  (2)  that  an  indi- 
vidual owes  past-due  support,  the  State  shall 
send  notice  to  such  individual  that  a  with- 
holding will  be  made  from  any  refund  other- 
wise payable  to  such  individual.  The  notice 
shall  also  instTnict  the  individual  owing  the 
past-due  support  of  the  steps  which  may  be 
taken  to  contest  the  State"s  determination 
that  past-due  support  is  owed  or  the  amount 
of  the  past-due  support.  The  notice  shall  also 
provide  information,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sen"- 
ices  by  regulation,  with  respect  to  proce- 
dures to  be  followed,  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return,  to  protect  the  share  of  the  refund 
which  may  be  payable  to  another  person. 

"•(4)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  an  amount  should  be  withheld 
under  paragraph  (2).  and  that  the  refund 
from  which  it  should  be  withheld  is  based 
upon  a  joint  return,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  notify  the  State  that  the  with- 
holding is  being  made  from  a  refund  based 
upon  a  joint  return,  and  shall  furnish  to  the 
State  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  tax- 
payer filing  such  joint  return.  The  State 
may  delay  distribution  of  the  amount  with- 
held m  the  case  of  such  a  withholding  until 
the  State  has  been  notified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  other  person  filing 
the  joint  return  has  received  his  or  her 
proper  share  of  the  refund,  but  such  delay 
may  not  exceed  six  months. 

"(S)  If  the  other  person  filing  the  joint 
return  with  the  named  individual  owing  the 
past-due  support  takes  appropriate  action 
to  secure  his  or  her  proper  share  of  a  refund 
from  which  a  withholding  was  made  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  such  share  to  such  other  person. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deduct 
the  amount  of  such  payment  from  amounts 
subsequently  payable  to  the  State  agency  to 
which  the  amount  originally  withheld  from 
such  refund  was  paid. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  an  amount  was 
withheld  under  paragraph  (2/  and  paid  to  a 
State,  and  the  State  subsequently  determines 
that  the  amount  certified  as  past-due  sup- 
port was  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
owed  at  the  time  the  amount  withheld  is  to 
be  distributed  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  child, 
the  State  shall  pay  the  excess  amount  with- 
held to  the  named  individual  thought  to 
have  owed  the  past-due  support  (or,  in  the 
case  of  amounts  withheld  on  the  basis  of  a 
joint  return,  jointly  to  the  parties  filing  such 
return). ". 

(b/  Section  464(b/  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1/  by  inserting  "'(!)" after  "(b)": 

(2/  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1/ 
as  so  redesignated  the  following:  "Any  fee 
paid  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  to  reimburse  appropria- 
tions which  bore  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  ap- 
plying such  procedure. ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  withholdings  made 
under  subsection  (a/(2).  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
include  the  following  requirements: 

""(A)  The  withholding  shall  apply  only  in 
the  case  where  the  State  determines  that  the 
amount  of  the  past-due  support  which  will 
be  owed  at  the  time  the  withholding  is  to  be 
made,  based  upon  the  pattern  of  payment  of 
support  and  other  enforcement  actions 
being  pursued  to  collect  the  past-due  sup- 
port, is  equal  to  or  greater  than  $500.  The 
State  may  limit  the  $500  threshhold  amount 
to  amounts  of  past-due  support  accrued 
since  the  time  that  the  State  first  began  to 
enforce  the  child  support  order  involved 
under  the  State  plan,  and  may  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  withholding  to  past-due  sup- 
port accrued  since  such  time. 

"(B)  The  fee  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  impose  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  withholding  and  notification  may  not 
exceed  $25  per  case  submitted.  ". 

(c)  Section  464(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"(c)  As  used  in  this 
part"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(c/(l/ 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  as  used 
m  this  part'":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"'(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
term  past-due  support'  means  only  past-due 
support  owed  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor 
child. ". 

(d)  Section  454(6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  clause 
(D): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fee  so  imposed"  in 
clause  (D)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fees  so  imposed":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
(C)  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $25  may  be  im- 
posed in  any  case  where  the  State  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withhold 
past-due  support  owed  to  or  on  behalf  of 
such  individual  from  a  lax  refund  pursuant 
to  section  464(a)(2).  and". 

(e)(1)  Section  6402(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  which  such  support 
has  been  assigned"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "collecting  such  support  ":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "A  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  applied  .first  to  satis- 
fy any  past-due  support  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  State  under  section  402(a)(26) 
or  471(a)(17)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
shall  be  applied  to  satisfy  any  other  past-due 
support  after  any  other  reductions  allowed 
by  law  (but  before  a  credit  against  future  li- 
ability for  an  internal  revenue  tax)  have 
been  made. ". 

(2)  Section  6402  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Treatment  of  Payments  to  States.— 
The  Secretary  may  provide  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  interest,  the  payment 
of  any  amount  withheld  under  subsection 
(c)  to  a  State  shall  be  treated  as  a  payment 
to  the  person  or  persons  making  the  over- 
payment.". 

(f)(1)  Section  6103(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Disclosure  of  certain  information  to 

agencies  requesting  a  reduction  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 6402(0. — 

""(A)  Return  information  from  Internal 
Revenue  SERVicE.-The  Secretary  shall,  upon 
receiving  a  written  request,  disclose  to  offi- 


cers and  employees  of  a  State  agency  seeking 
a  reduction  under  section  6402(c)— 

""(i)  the  fact  that  a  reduction  has  been 
made  or  has  not  been  made  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  taxpayer: 

"'(ii)  the  amount  of  such  reduction: 

"(Hi/  whether  such  taxpayer  filed  a  joint 
return: 

"(iv)  Taxpayer  Identity  information  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  against  whom  a  re- 
duction was  made  or  not  made  and  of  any 
other  person  filing  a  joint  return  with  such 
taxpayer:  and 

"(V)  the  fact  that  a  payment  was  made 
(and  the  amount  of  the  payment/  on  the 
basis  of  a  joint  return  in  accordance  with 
section  464(a/(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  use  of  disclosed  in- 
formation.—Any  officers  and  employees  of 
an  agency  receii-mg  return  information 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  use  such  infor- 
mation only  for  the  purposes  of.  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  establishing  appropri- 
ate agency  records  or  in  the  defense  of  any 
litigation  or  administrative  procedure  ensu- 
ing from  a  reduction  made  under  section 
6402(c). ". 

(2/  Section  6103(p/(3)(A/  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(l)(l),  (41(B),  (5/, 
(7),    or    (8)"   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"(l/d),  (4/(B/.  (5/,  (7),  (8/,  or  (9)". 

(3)  Section  6103(p)(4)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(l/d),  (2/,  or  (Si" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'(l)(l),  (2),  (5), 
or  (9)". 

(4)  Section  6103(p)(4/(F)(ii)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(l)(l/,  <2),  (3),  or 
(5/"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(l)(l/,  (2), 
(3),  (5).  or  (9)". 

(5)  Section  7213(a/(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(I)  16).  (71,  or  (8)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(I)  (61,  (7),  (8). 
or  (9/". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  refunds  payable 
under  section  6402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  after  December  31.  1985. 

STATE  GUIDELINES  FOR  CHILD  SUPPORT  AWARDS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  GUIDELINES  FOR  CHILD  SUPPORT  AWARDS 

"'Sec.  467.  (a)  Each  State,  as  a  condition 
for  having  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  must  establish  guidelines  for  child 
support  award  amounts  within  the  State. 
The  guidelines  may  be  established  by  law  or 
by  judicial  or  administrative  action. 

"(b/  The  guidelines  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  judges  and  other  officials  who  have  the 
power  to  determine  child  support  awards 
within  such  State,  but  need  not  be  binding 
upon  such  judges  or  other  officials. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  for  establishing  the 
guidelines,  and  each  State  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  with  copies  of  its  guidelines.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1986. 

WISCO.NSIN  CHILD  SUPPORT  INITIATIVES 

Sec.  18.  (a)(1)  If  the  State  of  Wisconsin  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  waive  the  requirements  of  parts 
A  and  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  to  waive  the  requirements  of  part  D 
and  only  those  requirements  of  part  A  of 
such  Act  as  relate  to  the  provision  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  as  defined  in  section 
406(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (hereafter 
referred  to  m  this  section  as  "dependent 
children  in  single-parent  families"),  in  order 
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to  permit  the  State  to  make  an  adequate  test 
in  any  county  or  counties,  or  throughout  the 
State,  of  Its  Child  Support  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  waive  such  requirements  if— 

lAi  the  State  provides  a  complete  descrip- 
tion, in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  of 
the  program,  known  as  the  Initiative,  which 
it  will  operate  in  place  of  the  programs 
under  such  parts  A  and  D.  and  makes  the  de- 
scription readily  available  to  the  public 
throughout  the  State: 

IB)  the  Governor  provides  assurances 
that,  under  the  Initiative,  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  all  children  in  need  of  financial 
support,  and  the  State  wil'  continue  to  oper- 
ate an  effective  child  su.nort  enforcement 
program; 

IC>  the  State  agrees  that,  during  the  con- 
duct of  such  test,  it  will  continue  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  medical  assistance  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  applying  the  criteria 
/insofar  as  may  be  applicable  to  members  of 
families  ivith  dependent  children  affected  by 
the  Initiative/  in  effect  under  its  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  for  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  the 
Initiative  (approved  under  this  section)  be- 
comes effective,  ejccept  that  such  criteria 
.thall  be  deemed  to  have  been  changed  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  comply  with  generally 
applicable  changes  in  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tions occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act: 

(Di  the  State  specifies  measurable  per- 
formance objectives,  submits  an  evaluation 
plan  'including  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
Initiative),  and  agrees  to  submit  interim 
and  final  evaluations  and  reports,  at  such 
time  or  times  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

IE)  the  State  agrees  to  obtain,  at  least  once 
every  two  years,  a  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  the  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion and  to  obtain,  after  the  close  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Initiative  under  this  section, 
such  an  audit  and  make  it  public  within  the 
State  on  a  timely  basis  and  provide  a  copy 
to  the  Secretary  within  30  days  after  its 
completion. 

12)  The  program  description  provided 
under  paragraph  IIXA)  shall  describe  in 
detail  how  the  proposed  Initiative  will 
affect  children  and  families,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  principles  for  calculating 
benefits  and  establishing  and  enforcing 
child  support  obligations.  The  description 
shall  also  include  estimates  of  cost  and  pro- 
gram effects  and  provide  other  relevant  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  financial  well-being  of 
children  and  their  families  will  be  adversely 
ajfected  by  the  operation  of  the  Initiative. 

lb)  The  Child  Support  Initiative  proposed 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  detailed  in  the 
program  description  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  related  requested  waivers,  shall 
become  effective  within  120  days  after  its 
submission  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  financial  well-being  of  children  in 
the  State  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
Initiative.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
State  in  writing  that,  effective  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  quarter  (or  of  such 
later  quarter  as  the  State  may  select),  the 
State  may  operate  its  Child  Support  Initia- 
tive instead  of  its  programs  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  lor,  if  the  State 
had  so  requested,  instead  of  its  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  single-vo-rent 
families)  and  child  support  enforcement  in 
such  county  or  counties,  or  on  a  statewide 
basis,  as  the  State  has  indicated  in  its  re- 
quest. 


icilli  For  each  quarter  during  which  such 
program  is  in  effect  throughout  the  State, 
the  Secretary  will  pay  to  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  any  quarter  the  sum  of  its  propor- 
tionate share  las  defined  in  paragraph 
(4)(Aii  of  each  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Secretary 
to  all  the  other  States  las  defined  in  section 
11 01  la)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  such 
quarter  with  respect  to  section  403(a)(V  and 
(2)  of.iuch  Act: 

(B)  the  amount  so  advanced  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  section  403ia)l3)  of  such 
Act: 

IC)  the  amount  so  advanced  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  section  455(a)  of  such 
Act:  and 

ID)  the  amount  so  advanced  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  section  4S8ia)  of  such 
Act: 

reduced  by  so  much  of  its  proportionate 
share  of  support  collections  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
I4)IB))  as  would  have  been  credited  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  section  457ib)  of 
such  Act  had  such  collections  been  made  in 
the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  If  in  any  quarter  the  Initiative  ap- 
proved under  this  section  is  in  operation  in 
fewer  than  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  the 
amount  paid  to  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
counties  to  which  the  waiver  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies  shall  equal  (in  lieu  of  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  dii.  the  pro- 
portionate share  with  respect  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  Initiative  is  operated  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  I5>IA))  of  the  amount  ad- 
vanced to  the  State  under  the  four  authori- 
ties specified  in  paragraph  U)  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  counties  for  such  quarter,  re- 
duced by  so  much  of  the  proportionate  share 
of  support  collections  las  defined  in  para- 
graph (5)(B)>  with  respect  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  Initiative  is  operated,  as  would 
have  been  credited  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  section  457(b)  of  such  Act  had 
such  collections  been  made  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  Payment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  before  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  during  which  the  Initi- 
ative is  in  effect  on  the  basis  of  the  advances 
made  under  parts  A  and  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  such  quarter,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  for  such 
quarter  on  a  monthly  basis  (with  each  pay- 
ment made  no  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  month  involved/,  in  the  amounts  so  esti- 
mated, and  adjusted  as  necessary  to  reflect 
the  amount  of  any  previously  made  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  under  this  section. 
Payment  of  any  arnount  determined  with  re- 
spect to  paragraphs  il/lA/  and  il/iB/  shall 
be  made  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  appropriate  fiscal  year: 
payment  of  any  amount  determined  with  re- 
spect to  paragraphs  U/IC)  and  (1/(D/  shall 
be  made  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(4)(A)  The  State's  proportionate  share  of 
each  amount  enumerated  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  the  portion  of  such  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the 
corresponding  portion  advanced  to  the  State 
for  quarters  m  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  bears  to  the  total  corresponding 
amount  advanced  to  all  the  other  States  for 
such  quarters. 

(B)  The  State's  proportionate  share  of  sup- 
port collections  means  the  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  collections  on 


behalf  of  individuals  receiving  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  by  all  the  other 
States  for  the  quarter  involved  as  such  col- 
lections by  the  State  for  quarters  in  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986  bear  to  the  total  of 
such  collections  by  all  the  other  Stales  for 
such  quarters. 

(5/(A/  The  proportionate  share  with  re- 
spect to  the  counties  in  which  the  Initiative 
is  operated,  in  the  case  of— 

li/  the  amount  advanced  to  the  State 
under  section  403(a/(l/  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act: 

(ii/  the  amount  advanced  to  the  Slate 
under  section  403ia/l3/  of  such  Act: 

liii/  the  amount  advanced  to  the  State 
under  section  455ia)  of  such  Act;  and 

liv/  the  atiiount  advanced  to  the  State 
with  respect  to  section  458la/  of  such  Act: 

is  the  sum  of  such  amounts,  each  having 
been  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  U/  the  corre- 
sponding amount  advanced  with  respect  to 
such  counties  for  all  quarters  in  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1986  to  HI/  the  corresponding 
amount  advanced  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  counties  in  the  State  for  all  such  quar- 
ters, 

IB/  The  proportionate  share  of  support 
collections  for  any  quarter,  with  respect  to 
the  counties  in  which  the  Initiative  is  oper- 
ated, means  the  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  collections  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals receiinng  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  with  respect  to  all  the 
other  counties  in  the  State  for  such  quarter 
as  such  collections  by  such  counties  for 
quarters  in  fiscal  years  1984  through  1986 
t>ear  to  the  total  iif  such  collections  by  all  the 
other  counties  in  the  State  for  such  quarters. 

16/  If  the  State  requests,  under  subsection 
(a),  waiver  of  only  those  requirements  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  relate  to  the  provision  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  in  single-parent  families,  and 
continues  to  operate  its  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  deprived 
by  reason  of  the  unemployment  of  a 
parent— 

(A/  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the 
amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1/(A)  land 
only  that  amount!  shall  be  computed  under 
paragraph  (4/  by  application  of  the  ratio  of 
(ii  the  amount  advanced  to  the  State,  under 
section  403(ai(l/  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  quarters  in  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986  with  respect  to  expenditures  in  the 
form  of  aid  to  dependent  children  in  single- 
parent  families,  to  (li/  the  amount  advanced 
to  all  the  other  States,  under  section 
403la/il/  and  i2/  of  such  Act  with  respect  to 
such  expenditures,  rather  than  by  applica- 
tion of  the  ratio  specified  in  paragraph  (4): 
and 

IB)  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  the  State's  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  de- 
prived by  reason  of  the  unemployment  of  a 
parent:  except  that  section  403iaii3/  shall 
not  apply  during  the  period,  and  in  the  part 
or  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  Initiative  is  in 
effect 

(d)(1)  The  State  may  cease  to  conduct  the 
Initiative  under  this  section  and  (if  it  so 
chooses)  return  to  the  administration  of  its 
plans  approved  under  part  A  and  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  upon  the 
provision  to  the  Secretary  of  at  least  3 
months  notice  (or  such  greater  advance 
notice  as  may  be  necessary  so  that  adminis- 
tration of  such  plans  will  resume  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  quarter  in  the  fiscal  year). 

12)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  approval 
of  the  Initiative  upon  the  giving  of  3  months 


advance  notice  lor  such  greater  amount  as 
specified  in  paragraph  ID)  to  the  State  if  it 
is  determined  that  the  financial  well-being 
of  children  in  the  State  lor  county  or  coun- 
ties involved)  would  be  better  achieved  by 
the  operation  of  programs  under  part  A  and 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Id  This  section  shall  be  in  effect  for  quar- 
ters beginning  after  September  30.  1986.  and 
ending  before  October  1.  1994. 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  THAT  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  CHILD  CUSTODY.  CHILD  SUPPORT,  AND 
RELATED  DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

Sec.  19.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

11)  the  divorce  rate  in  the  Unitea  States 
has  reached  alarming  proportions  and  the 
number  of  children  being  raised  ii:  single 
parent  families  has  grown  accordingly: 

12)  there  is  a  critical  lack  of  child  support 
enforcement,  which  Congress  has  undertak- 
en to  address  through  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program; 

131  Congress  is  strengthening  that  pro- 
gram to  recognize  the  needs  of  all  children: 

14)  related  domestic  issues,  such  as  visita- 
tion rights  and  child  custody,  are  o.ften  in- 
tricately intertwined  with  the  child  support 
problem  and  have  received  inadequate  con- 
sideration: and 

15)  these  related  issues  remain  icitUn  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  governments, 
but  have  a  critical  impact  on  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Nation. 

lb)  It  IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

11/  Stale  and  local  governments  must 
focus  on  the  vital  issues  of  child  support, 
child  custody,  visitation  rights,  and  other 
related  domestic  issues  that  are  property 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  such  govern- 
ments: 

12)  all  individuals  involved  in  the  domes- 
tic relations  process  should  recognize  the  se- 
riousness of  these  matters  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  children  and  assign 
them  the  highest  priority:  and 

13/  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  needs  of  all 
parties  involved  in  divorce  actions  will 
greatly  enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of 
America's  children  and  families. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Finance  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4325,  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1984. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  4325  on  November  16.  1983.  by  a 
vote  of  422  .yeas  to  0  nays.  The  substi- 
tute was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
committee  on  March  23.  1984.  The  ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendments  to  H.R. 
4325.  many  of  which  were  contained  in 
the  administrations'  own  child  support 
enforcement  reform  legislation.  S. 
1691.  introduced  on  July  27.  1983,  and 
cosponsored  by  every  majority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  substitute  and  vote 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  without 
delay. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Social  Security  and  Income  Mainte- 
nance programs  (Mr.  Armstrong)  will 
assume  the  duties  of  floor  manager  for 
this  important  bill  and  will  describe 
the  major  provisions  of  the  substitute. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Colora- 


do (Mr.  Armstrong)  for  the  effective 
leadership  he  has  demonsrated  in 
helping  to  move  this  legislation 
through  the  committee.  Senator  Arm- 
strong is  the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  1691 
and  chaired  hearings  on  the  reform 
proposal  in  his  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee.  Senators  Pack- 
wood,  Durenberger,  and  Grassley 
were  especially  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposals  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  On  the  minority  side.  Sena- 
tor Bradley  supplied  important  input. 
In  addition  to  these  committee  mem- 
bers. Senators  Kassebaum,  Hawkins, 
Hatch,  and  Triele  provided  valuable 
support  during  the  legislation's  devel- 
opment. For  several  months,  these 
members  and  their  staffs  worked  with 
representatives  of  the  administration 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee staff  to  develop  a  consensus  pack- 
age for  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  needed  only  1  day 
for  markup  of  the  package  and  the 
substitute  was  unanimously  approved 
bv  the  committee  on  Friday,  March 
23. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  commend  the  long- 
standing interest  in  this  program  dem- 
onstrated by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Senator  Long  is  rightly  known  as  the 
•father"  of  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  was  valuable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  committee  substitute.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  this  Senator  feels  the  same 
dedication  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram that  he  has  indicated  over  the 
years.  Our  interest  in  child  support  en- 
forcement will  not  end  with  the  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Margaret  Heckler,  in  guiding 
this  legislation  through  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee.  Mrs.  Heckler 
has  made  the  child  support  program 
one  of  her  highest  priorities.  Beyond 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  its 
effective  implementation.  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler plans  a  child  support  symposium 
here  in  Washington  during  the  month 
of  August.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
she  intends  to  bring  together  Gover- 
nors. State  legislators.  State  adminis- 
trators, judicial  officials,  and  parents 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  child  sup- 
port enforcement,  child  custody  and 
visitation  issues.  The  President,  as 
Senator  Long  pointed  out  during  our 
hearings,  has  been  a  supporter  of  a 
strong  child  support  program  since  his 
days  as  Governor  of  California.  The 
program  can  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued interest  and  enthusiasm. 

THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROBLEM 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
grim  statistics  surrounding  the  pay- 
ment—or  nonpayment— of   child   sup- 


port. According  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  more  than  8.4  million  women 
in  1981  were  raising  children  whose  fa- 
thers were  absent:  30  percent  of  these 
women  and  children  were  living  in 
poverty.  Although  most  of  the  women 
should  receive  child  support  pay- 
ments, obligations  have  been  estab- 
lished on  behalf  of  only  4  million  of 
them. 

More  than  one-half  of  those  4  mil- 
lion received  only  partial  payment  of 
child  support  or  received  no  payment 
at  all.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates 
that  these  defaults  are  depriving  chil- 
dren of  nearly  $4  billion  in  properly 
due  child  support  each  year.  Clearly, 
this  lack  of  support  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  and  children  in  poverty. 

E\en  more  alarming  than  the  fact 
that  regular  child  support  payments 
are  made  in  such  a  small  percentage  of 
cases  is  the  lact  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  amoimt  of  sup- 
port being  received.  The  Census 
Bureau  study  indicated  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  amount  of 
support  being  received.  The  Census 
Bureau  study  indicated  that  for  those 
who  did  receive  child  support,  pay- 
ments after  adjustment  for  inflation 
averaged  about  16  percent  lower  in 
1981  than  in  1978.  Payments  were  also 
being  received  in  fewer  cases  in  1981 
than  in  1978. 

The  problem  will  not  get  any  small- 
er. Every  year  the  parents  of  1.2  mil- 
lion children  are  divorced  and  another 
700.000  children  are  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Incredibly,  half  of  the  children 
born  this  year  are  expected  to  live  in 
single  parent  families  before  age  18. 
This  disturbing  trend  has  led  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  child 
support  and  paternity  cases  which  are 
brought  to  the  State  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Office.  Annually  an  esti- 
mated 2  million  children  with  poten- 
tial child  support  problems  are  added 
to  the  existing  backlog  of  cases.  One 
large  city  in  California  reports  that  its 
child  support  office  takes  on  1.000  new 
cases  every  week,  more  50,000  families 
a  year. 

THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

The  growing  problem  of  child  sup- 
port was  recognized  by  the  Finance 
Committee  as  early  as  1967.  Finally,  in 
1975,  the  Federal-State  child  support 
enforcement  program  was  established. 
The  program  provides  services  to 
locate  absent  parents,  establish  pater- 
nity, and  assi-st  in  the  establishment 
and  collection  of  child  support.  The 
program  covers  both  welfare  and  non- 
welfare  families. 

Currently,  there  are  wide  variations 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. For  example,  if  we  look  at  fam- 
ilies receiving  welfare  payments— fami- 
lies that  make  up  one-third  of  all  fami- 
lies owed  support— six  States  account 
for  88  percent  of  all  support  collected. 
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really  be  seeking  is  a  reduction  in  costs 
through  more  efficient  management. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
even  70  percent  is  an  unusually  rich 


they  are  entitled.  The  partnership 
which  has  developed  over  the  years  in 
the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram can  and  must  be  strengthened. 


will  lead  to  greater  visitation  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  there  anything  in 
this    bill    that    would    prevent    States 
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but  spend  only  32  percent  of  the  total 
administrative  funds.  The  remaining 
States  spend  68  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative funds,  but  collect  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  support  for  welfare  fami- 
lies. 

Clearly,  the  State  programs  must  be 
reformed— to  do  a  better  job  of  collect- 
ing the  support  that  is  owed  to  chil- 
dren and  to  reduce  their  administra- 
tive overhead.  The  administration  and 
many  of  us  here  in  Congress  believe 
that  the  program  can  and  should  do  a 
better  job.  That  is  why  the  Hoilse 
unanimously  passed  H.R.  4325  and  the 
Finance  Committee  added  several  im- 
portant amendments.  H.R.  4325.  as 
amended,  contains  legislative  meas- 
ures which  will  provide  greater  incen- 
tive to  States  to  run  effective,  cost-ef- 
ficient programs. 

The  legislation  provides  the  tools  for 
the  States  to  increase  collections- 
such  as  mandatory  withholding  from 
wages  for  overdue  support,  the  inter- 
ception of  State  and  Federal  income 
tax  refunds  which  are  then  offset  for 
amounts  of  past-due  support,  and  the 
placement  of  liens  against  property 
when  support  is  delinquent. 

Under  H.R.  4325.  as  amended,  the 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  strength- 
en the  welfare  portion  of  the  child- 
support  program  and  to  place  new  and 
strong  emphasis  on  the  nonwelfare 
caseload.  It  has  been  well  documented 
that  for  many  women,  one  or  two  late 
or  never  received  support  checks 
means  the  difference  between  remain- 
ing independent  of  the  welfare  system 
or  being  forced  to  accept  public  sup- 
port. 

The  administration  and  the  Finance 
Committee  place  a  high  priority  on 
the  improvement  of  State  perform- 
ance in  making  collections  for  welfare 
and  nonwelfare  cases.  The  lack  of  in- 
centive payments  for  the  nonwelfare 
caseload  under  current  law  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  witnesses  at  the 
Finance  Committee  hearings  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  dismal  State  per- 
formance in  this  area.  The  new  incen- 
tive payment  of  at  least  6  percent  and 
up  to  10  percent  of  nonwelfare  collec- 
tions should  encourage  States  with 
poor  records  to  improve  substantially. 

Introducing  the  cost-effectiveness 
factor  should  also  cause  the  States  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  streamlin- 
ing procedures  and  reducing  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  spending.  All  States 
should,  at  a  minimum,  be  expected  to 
improve  the  cost-effectiveness  ratio  of 
their  programs  to  at  least  the  current 
national  average  of  $1.33  in  collections 
to  $1  in  costs.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion estimates  that  after  implementa- 
tion of  the  mandatory  enforcement 
practices  contained  in  the  Finance 
Committee  substitute,  all  States 
should  be  able  to  achieve  substantial 
improvement,  to  the  point  that  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  national  average 


should  be  approximately  $1.40  in  col- 
lections for  every  $1  in  costs. 

The  Finance  Committee  substitute 
places  a  cap  on  the  nonwelfare  incen- 
tive payments  at  an  amount  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  welfare  incentive 
payments.  It  is  my  view  that  this  cap 
will  encourage  the  States  to  provide  a 
balance  in  their  programs,  so  that 
both  welfare  and  nonwelfare  families 
may  anticipate  a  fair  share  of  program 
resources  and  staff  attention. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  a  cap  on  the 
nonwelfare  incentive  payments  is  nec- 
essary so  that  States  will  not  be  en- 
couraged simply  to  transfer  to  the  fed- 
erally funded  child  support  program 
those  activities  which  are  currently  fi- 
nanced out  of  State  and  local  funds, 
with  not  increase  in  the  level  or  effi- 
ciency of  child  support  services.  All 
States  will  benefit  from  the  new  non- 
welfare  incentive  payment  because,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  currently  no  in- 
centives at  all  are  being  paid  for  collec- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  this  group. 

The  100-percent  cap  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  States  operate  balanced 
child  support  programs.  A  higher  cap. 
or  removing  the  cap  entirely,  could 
lead  to  many  States  concentrating 
almost  exclusively  on  the  nonw'elfare 
caseload  where  collections  are  likely  to 
be  higher  due  to  higher  incomes  and 
support  awards.  A  certain  amount  of 
creaming  is  sure  to  occur,  that  is, 
State  offices  working  cases  that  are 
easy  and  neglecting  paternity  and 
other  difficult  and  time-consuming 
cases. 

Finally,  the  potential  for  nonwelfare 
collections  is  enormous.  Since  these  in- 
centives are  totally  financed  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  if  incentives  are 
paid  on  a  larger  percentage  of  the  col- 
lections, the  Federal  deficit  in  the  pro- 
gram is  sure  to  increase.  For  fiscal 
year  1985.  for  example,  the  current 
law  incentive  program  is  projected  to 
cause  a  $140  million  deficit  in  the  pro- 
gram—all charged  to  the  Federal  tax- 
payer. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  from 
your  Governors  or  State  program  ad- 
ministrators protesting  the  commit- 
tee's adoption  of  a  slight,  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  Federal  matching  per- 
centage for  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  running  the  child  support 
program.  As  you  know,  the  Federal 
Government  currently  pays  70  percent 
of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  was  reduced  from  75  per- 
cent by  a  House-passed  provision  of 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982.  Fiscal  year  1983  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  totaled  $691 
million— the  Federal  share  was  $483.7 
million. 

The  Finance  Committee  substitute 
introduces  a  1-percent  reduction  in  the 
Federal  match  for  administrative  costs 
each  year,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  ending  in  fiscal  year  1991 
when  the  match  would  reach  65  per- 


cent. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  this  small  change 
would  save  $70  million  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1989.  Additionally,  the 
substitute  contains  a  hold  harmless 
provision  which  would  be  in  effect  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  Under  this 
provision,  a  State  would  be  guaranteed 
the  higher  of  80  percent  of  what  they 
would  receive  under  current  law.  or 
the  amount  they  would  receive  under 
the  new  incentive  and  match  provi- 
sions. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  reasonable 
provision.  When  the  child  support  pro- 
gram began,  the  exceedingly  high  75- 
percent  match  was  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  participate  in 
the  new  program.  Now  that  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  its  value,  as  testimo- 
ny before  our  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Governors  Association 
demonstrated,  it  is  time  to  move 
toward  a  more  equal  sharing  of  costs. 
An  increased  stake  in  the  program  by 
the  States  and  local  jurisdictions  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  closer  scru- 
tiny of  expenditures  of  scarce  dollars. 

Historically,  the  States  have  benefit- 
ed greatly  from  the  child  support  pro- 
gram. State  savings  for  fiscal  year  1976 
through  fiscal  year  1983  equal  $1.8  bil- 
lion. During  the  same  period,  the  pro- 
gram had  a  net  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  $648  million.  Even  the 
19  States  which  spend  more  than  they 
collect  currently  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  States  complain  about  the 
need  for  more  money  in  order  to  im- 
prove program  performance,  it  is  clear 
that  the  $1.8  million  in  State  savings 
from  the  program  has  not  all  been  in- 
vested in  program  expansion  or  im- 
provement. In  fact,  many  State  pro- 
gram directors  believe  that  much  of 
the  State  profit  has  been  used  for  non- 
related  programs. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Federal 
match  was  reduced  in  1982  from  75 
percent  to  70  percent.  State  adminis- 
trators predicted  serious  cutbacks— if 
not  shutdowns— in  some  State  and 
local  programs.  In  fact,  no  reduction 
in  State  and  local  child  support  en- 
forcement staff  has  become  evident. 
According  to  State  reports,  program 
staffing  on  a  national  basis  has  re- 
mained constant  at  the  equivalent  of 
about  23.000  full-time  employees. 
Meanwhile.  State  administrative  ex- 
penditures increased  by  nearly  17  per- 
cent between  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

Given  the  already  mentioned  staff- 
ing levels,  some  of  this  increase  must 
represent  administrative  costs,  former- 
ly financed  entirely  with  State  and 
local  funds  and  newly  claimed  for  Fed- 
eral matching,  without  any  addition  to 
child  support  enforcement  services  ac- 
tually rendered.  This  cost  shifting  is 
unfortunately  the  normal  State  re- 
sponse when  what  the  States  should 
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really  be  seeking  is  a  reduction  in  costs 
through  more  efficient  management. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
even  70  percent  is  an  unusually  rich 
Federal  match.  As  you  know,  the  na- 
tional average  Federal  match  for  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program  is  about  54  percent. 
Also.  It  should  be  renumbered  that 
the  child  support  program  provides  a 
90-percent  match  for  i.cQuisition  and 
installation  of  computer  .systems. 

Finally,  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
some  jurisdictions  will  go  to  have  ♦he 
Federal  Government  pick  up  the  tsb 
for  State  costs— the  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement  is  currently  in- 
volved in  a  couple  of  interesting  dis- 
putes. One  State  is  attempting  to 
claim  matching  funds  for  the  costs  of 
jailing  individuals  found  in  contempt 
of  court  for  nonpayment  of  child  sup- 
port. A  second  State  is  seeking  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing legal  counsel  for  indigent  child 
support  obligors.  These  are  certainly 
not  the  kinds  of  expenditures  that  I 
have  in  mind  as  proper  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  match  at  70  percent. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Finance 
Committee  included  several  mandato- 
ry enforcement  procedures  which  have 
proven  effective  in  collecting  support 
in  a  number  of  States.  The  committee 
substitute  requires  States  to  have 
these  procedures  in  place  and  operat- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  State  child  support 
program.  However,  the  committee  sub- 
stitute also  allows  the  States  sufficient 
flexibility  to  use  the  procedures  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  will  be  most 
effective. 

Finally.  I  would  stress  for  my  col- 
leagues that  this  legislation  represents 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program.  The  addi- 
tion of  incentive  payments  for  nonwel- 
fare collections,  even  when  coupled 
with  the  slight  reduction  in  the  Feder- 
al match,  will  still  produce  increased 
State  savings  for  all  but  the  worst  per- 
forming States.  If  all  States  improve 
their  collections,  as  they  should 
through  the  use  of  the  mandatory  pro- 
cedures, no  State  will  suffer  a  loss  of 
Federal  funding. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Federal-State  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  is  designed  not  to 
produce  revenue  for  the  States  and 
local  jurisdictions— or  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  goal  of  this  program 
is  to  collect  child  support  for  children 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  believe  that  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  4325  will  help  the  States  to  do  a 
better  job  in  reaching  that  goal,  as 
well  as  slowly  equalize  the  State  and 
Federal  financial  involvement  in  the 
program. 

We  must  all— Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments— work  harder  to 
insure  that  all  American  children  re- 
ceive the  financial  support  to  which 


they  are  entitled.  The  partnership 
which  has  developed  over  the  years  in 
the  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram can  and  must  be  strengthened. 
This  bill,  with  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee,  will 
help  to  strengthen  that  partnership 
for  the  good  of  all  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4325,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  excellent  work  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Finance  Committee  in 
promptly  addressing  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  child  support  enforcement. 
Only  in  the  last  several  years  has  the 
extent  of  this  problem  been  brought 
to  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
and  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Dole,  several  questions 
about  an  aspect  of  the  legislation  that 
concerns  many  noncustodial  parents: 
visitation  enforcement. 

This  issue  is  briefly  addressed  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  84 
which  I  understand  is  a  provision  of 
the  bill  before  us  today.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  that  resolution  and  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments 
to  take  its  message  to  heart.  The  last 
paragraph  reads:  "A  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  divorce  actions  will  greatly 
enhance  the  health  and  welfare  of 
America's  children  and  families." 

Let  me  premise  my  questions  to  Sen- 
ator Dole  by  saying  that  although  in 
many  cases  both  child  support  pay- 
ments and  visitation  are  ordered  by  a 
court  in  a  divorce  settlement,  refusal 
to  make  timely  support  payments  is 
not  an  appropriate  response  to  a 
denial  of  visitation  rights. 

Senator  Dole,  let  me  thank  you 
again  for  the  timely  legislation  you 
have  before  us  today  on  this  sensitive 
issue.  I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
clarifying  the  following  points: 

Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  States  from  enforcing 
visitation  with  as  much .  diligence  as 
they  enforce  child  support  payments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  for  raising  this  important 
i.ssue.  It  is  one  which  concerned  me 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee during  the  hearings  on  the  child 
support  amendments  and  during  the 
committee  deliberations.  Let  me 
assure  my  colleague  that  there  is 
nothing  in  H.R.  4325,  as  amended  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  would 
hamper  or  prevent  the  States,  or  other 
political  jurisdictions,  from  enforcing 
visitation  rights  with  as  much  vigor  as 
child  support  orders.  Many  States  al- 
ready actively  enforce  visitation  rights 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  language  in- 
cluded by  the  committee  will  encour- 
age other  States  to  do  the  same.  I  en- 
courage the  interested  noncustodial 
parents  to  w-ork  at  the  State  and  local 
level   for  the  type  of  changes  which 


will  lead  to  greater  visitation  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  would  prevent  States 
from  moving  further  in  the  direction 
of  joint  custody/shared  parental  re- 
sponsibility which  31  States  already 
have  as  either  an  option  or  prefer- 
ence? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
would  assure  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Finance 
Committee  amendments  which  would 
prevent  States  from  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  joint  custody  or  shared  pa- 
rental duties.  The  Finance  Committee 
believes  that  these  are  areas  of  domes- 
tic law  which  are  properly  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States.  Nothing  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  committee  amendments 
should  be  construed  as  altering  that 
fact.  I  would  note  that  a  number  of 
studies  have  recently  been  done  which 
indicate  that  joint  custody  arrange- 
ments lead  to  more  involvement  for 
both  parents.  Also  demonstrated  is  the 
fact  that  child  support  obligations  are 
met  on  a  regular  basis  in  most  cases  of 
joint  custody  or  shared  parental  re- 
sponsibility. I  thank  my  colleague  for 
raising  these  important  issues. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  it  clear  that  in  most 
cases,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  chil- 
dren to  have  both  parents  involved  in 
their  lives.  Both  financial  support  and 
visitation  are  essential  aspects  of  that 
involvement. 

I  recommend  a  column  to  my  col- 
leagues by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  on  the 
balance  needed  in  this  delicate  issue.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fathers  Must  Be  Heard.  Too 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Those  of  us  in  the  news  business  are  ex- 
pected to  heed  a  maxim  of  Roman  law:  Audi 
alteram  partem.  Hear  the  other  side.  I  by- 
passed that  sound  admonition  the  other  day 
in  a  column  on  a  child  support  bill  that  is 
currently  pending  in  the  Senate.  Let  me 
make  amends. 

The  bill  would  require  the  slates,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  federal  funds  for  welfare, 
to  enact  a  series  of  tough  laws  in  the  field  of 
child  support.  A  parent  who  failed  to  make 
court -ordered  payments  would  become  sub- 
ject to  attack  from  half  a  dozen  quarters. 
His  wages  could  be  withheld,  his  income  tax 
refunds  intercepted,  his  salary  garnisheed. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  sup- 
port payments  arc  ordered,  it  is  the  father 
who  pays.  The  trouble  is  that  many  fathers 
dont  pay.  The  National  Law  Journal  re- 
ports that  non-compliance  now  amounts  to 
an  estimated  $4  billion  a  year.  Census 
Bureau  figures  show  that  fewer  than  half  of 
the  custodial  parents  actually  get  what  a 
court  has  awarded  them.  My  recent  column 
accordingly  ga,ve  a  hiding  to  deadbeal  dad- 
dies. " 

The  alliteration  was  OK.  but  the  empha- 
sis was  unfair.  There  are  malicious  mothers 
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also.  My  mail  brings  pathetic  and  resentful 
letters  from  fathers  whose  ex-wives  have  be- 
haved inexcusably.  One  father  whose  gross 
income  was  $2,000  a  month  sent  $500  a 
month  for  the  support  of  his  two  children. 
His  ex-wii'e.  he  says,  spent  most  of  the 
money  •on  clothes  for  herself  and  presents 
for  the  man  she  was  sleeping  with." 

She  effectively  prevented  him  from  seeing 
his  daughters.  When  her  lover  moved  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  state,  she  packed  up  and 
moved  with  the  children  to  be  near  him. 
When  the  father  briefly  stopped  his  $500 
checks,  she  sued  for  collection  and  got  a 
judgment  against  him.  When  he  finally 
managed  to  see  hi?  girls,  'both  of  them 
were  in  shabby,  dirty  jeans,  and  one  of  them 
was  wearing  sneakers  so  badly  worn  that 
her  big  toe  was  sticking  out." 

Much  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  area  of 
visitation  rights.  Most  divorced  fathers,  I 
am  told,  want  to  maintain  bonds  with  their 
children.  The  usual  custom  is  for  a  divorce 
decree  to  guarantee  such  rights.  In  practice, 
it  appears,  such  decrees  are  often  unen- 
forceable. If  an  embittered  ex-wife  wishes  to 
prevent  her  ex-husband  from  seeing  his 
children,  she  can  find  ways  of  achieving 
that  purpose. 

The  resentful  fathers  are  seeking  amend- 
ments to  the  pendmg  bill  that  would  bal- 
ance the  equities.  They  want  the  same  kind 
of  swift  and  effective  mechanisms  for  en- 
forcing visitation  rights  that  the  law  would 
provide  for  enforcing  child  support  pay- 
ments. They  want  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  the  mother  is  to  be  regarded  automati- 
cally as  the  first  choice  for  custody.  They 
argue  convincingly  that  in  many  cases  a 
judge  will  award  hefty  child  support  as  a 
kind  of  alimony,  and  this  they  resent. 

Whatever  these  problems  may  be.  as  the 
Law  Journal  ob.serves.  they  are  certain  to 
get  worse.  One-third  of  all  children  born  in 
the  1980s,  before  they  turn  18.  will  see  their 
parents  divorced. 

The  typical  American  family,  beloved  of 
government  statisticians,  supposedly  is  com- 
posed of  a  resident  mother  and  father  and 
two  children.  Such  families  arc  going  the 
way  of  the  ore  and  the  dodo.  Between  ille- 
gitimacy and  divorce,  the  trend  points  in- 
creasingly to  single-parent  households  most 
often  headed  by  a  woman. 

The  bill  now  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  sailed  through  the 
House  last  November  on  a  vote  of  422-0. 
Senate  hearings  were  held  in  January.  With 
powerful  bipartisan  sponsorship,  the  bill  is 
expected  to  pop  out  of  committee  this 
month.  Prospects  for  lopsided  approval  are 
excellent. 

Much  as  I  resent  federal  laws  that  say  a 
state  must"  enact  prescribed  legislation, 
the  bill  still  impresses  me  as  a  desirable 
measure.  It  is  the  innocent  child  who  suf- 
fers when  his  father  fails  to  pay  support.  All 
the  same,  the  responsible  ex-husbands  who 
have  written  me  make  a  convincing  cas?. 
There  are  indeed  two  sides  to  this  issue.  The 
fathers  deserve  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Kansas  and  Iowa.  Senators  Dole  and 
Jepsen.  for  raising  the  issue  of  visita- 
tion rights,  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  nothing  in  this  legislation  would 
interfere  with  State  enforcement  of 
court  ordered  visitation. 

The  entire  issue  of  child  support  en- 
forcement revolves  around  what  is 
best  for  the  child.  I  support  this  legis- 
lations    efforts    to    insure    that    the 


absent  parent  is  indeed  paying  court- 
ordered  child  support.  Further,  this 
legislation  does  not  prevent  States 
from  moving  further  in  the  direction 
of  joint  custody/shared  parental  re- 
sponsibility, which  31  States  already 
have  as  either  an  option  or  preference. 

In  our  national  community,  the  trag- 
edy of  a  broken  or  separated  family  is 
a  problem  which  cannot  be  placed  on 
hold,  or  left  for  another  Congress  to 
ponder  or  try  to  solve.  We  can.  howev- 
er, reaffirm  a  parent's  responsibility 
for  a  child,  who  is  otherwise  all  too 
vulnerable  to  the  ill  wind  of  desertion, 
separation,  or  divorce.  In  looking  after 
the  needs  of  our  children,  two  impor- 
tant steps  are  to  insure  that  parents 
comply  with  court  orders  to  pay  child 
support  and  court  orders  determining 
visitation  rights. 

We  all  owe  thanks  to  Senator  Dole 
for  his  dedicated  leadership  in  assur- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation.  His  leg- 
islative craftsmanship  is  admirable,  es- 
pecially in  this  bill  which  demon- 
strates our  commitment  to  States  that 
we  welcome  their  efforts  to  diligently 
develop  workable  programs  within 
their  own  communities.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  support  its 
quick  enactment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  this  much  needed  child 
suppporl  enforcement  legislation.  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Long.  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  and  Senator  Durenberger  for 
their  contributions  in  putting  together 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  unani- 
mously passed  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  its  passage  will  help  correct 
a  serious  and  expensive  problem  for 
many  of  our  country's  women  and 
children— this  problem  is  the  failure  of 
absent  parents  to  fulfill  child  support 
obligations. 

Four  million  children  of  divorced, 
separated,  or  unmarried  parents  are 
not  receiving  either  full  or  timely 
child  support  payments.  In  1981.  ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  more 
than  8  million  women  were  raising 
children  alone.  Most  of  these  women 
were  eligible  for  child  support,  but  ob- 
ligations has  been  established  for  only 
4  million  children.  The  total  unmet 
obligation  amounts  to  almost  $4  bil- 
lion a  year— an  unbelievable  amount 
considering  the  young  lives  being  af- 
fected. Specifically:  First.  40  percent 
of  single  parents  lack  a  child  support 
order  because  the  father  is  not  known, 
or  the  mother  chooses  not  to  seek  one. 
Second,  of  the  60  percent  of  single 
parents  with  court  ordered  child  sup- 
port, 28  percent  get  no  support  assist- 
ance at  all.  a  quarter  receive  some  as- 
sistance while  only  47  percent  receive 
full  amount  due  in  a  particular.  In  my 
own     State,     Colorado,     more     than 


130.000  child   support   cases   are   now 
processed  a  year. 

This  legislation  before  us  today 
amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  States  to  collect 
support  for  non-AFDC  and  AFDC 
families.  It  is  expected  to  increase 
child  support  collections  by  at  least 
S600  million  over  the  next  4  years.  In 
brief,  the  bill  includes  the  following 
provisions: 

It  provides  financial  incentives  for 
States  that  develop  effective  child  sup- 
port enforcement  programs.  These  in- 
centives would  gradually  increase  a 
State's  cost-effectiveness  ratio  up  to  a 
maximum  of  an  additional  10  percent. 

It  requires  States  to  impose  manda- 
tory wage  withholding  on  absent  fa- 
thers who  are  more  than  30  days 
behind  in  child  support. 

It  requires  States  to  intercept  State 
tax  refunds  from  absent  fathers 
behind  in  child  support. 

It  prevents  an  absent  parent  from 
discharging  child  support  obligations 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Finally,  it  requires  States  to  develop 
procedures  that  would  expedite  judi- 
cial proceedings  on  child  support  cases 
in  civil  courts. 

These  provisions  have  already  been 
enacted  by  many  States,  and  provide 
only  the  minimum  requirements  that 
States  may  enact  to  increase  collec- 
tions. In  addition  the  Federal  match 
would  remain  70  percent  until  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  match  would  then  be 
gradually  reduced  by  1  percent  each 
year  until  65  percent  was  reached  in 
1991.  This  would  allow  States  time  to 
implement  these  new  collection  mech- 
anisms and  to  benefit  from  increased 
collections  reducing  the  burden  of 
State  administration  costs. 

American  children  are  being  cheated 
out  of  several  billions  of  dollars  of 
court  ordered  child  support.  Each  year 
the  problem  becomes  increasingly 
worse  as  an  additional  2  million  chil- 
dren are  being  raised  in  single  parent 
families.  In  addition,  the  nonpayment 
of  child  support  has  pushed  more  and 
more  families  onto  the  welfare  rolls 
resulting  in  taxpayers  actually  subsi- 
dizing child  support  cheaters.  Some  87 
percent  of  those  receiving  Federal  wel- 
fare payments  through  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  are  eligi- 
ble because  child  support  is  not  being 
paid.  Annual  AFDC  costs  now  exceed 
$13  billion. 

Yet  loss  of  Federal  money  by  non- 
payment of  support  is  not  the  only 
tragedy.  Each  day  many  custodial  par- 
ents face  the  anguish  and  frustration 
of  trying  to  support  children  alone 
complicated  by  financial  difficulties 
and  perhaps  the  frustration  of  waiting 
months  for  court  redress.  It  is  crucial 
that  we  enact  this  legislation  quickly 
to  prevent  further  suffering  of  these 
individuals  and  the  2  million  children 
who  may  be  added  to  this  list  each 


year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee substitute  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments 

1.  SUMMARY 

The  bill  (H.R.  4325).  as  amended  by  the 
Committee,  strengthens  the  child  support 
enforcement  and  paternity  establishment 
program  authorized  by  title  IV-D  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  the  States 
to  implement  effective  enforcement  proce- 
dures, by  providing  incentives  to  the  States 
to  make  available  services  to  both  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
and  non-AFDC  families  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  programs,  and  by- oth- 
erwise improving  Federal  and  State  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Purpose  of  the  program.— Language  is 
added  to  the  statement  of  purpose  assuring 
thai  services  will  be  made  available  to  non- 
AFDC  families  as  well  as  AFDC  families. 

Federal  matching  of  administrative 
costs.— The  Federal  matching  share  is 
gradually  reduced  from  70  percent  as  fol- 
lows: 69  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987.  68  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1988.  67  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  66  percent  in  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
65  percent  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  years 
thereafter. 

Federal  incentive  payments.— The  current 
incentive  formula  which  gives  Stales  12  per- 
cent of  their  AFDC  collections  (paid  for  out 
of  the  Federal  share  of  the  collections)  is  re- 
placed with  a  new  formula  that  is  designed 
to  encourage  States  to  develop  programs 
that  emphasize  collections  on  behalf  of  both 
AFDC  and  non-AFDC  families,  and  to  im- 
prove program  cost  effectiveness.  The  basic 
incentive  payment  will  be  equal  to  6  percent 
of  the  Stale's  AFDC  collections,  and  6  per- 
cent of  its  non-AFDC  collections.  Slates 
may  qualify  for  higher  incentive  payments, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  collec- 
tions, if  their  AFDC  or  non-AFDC  collec- 
tions exceed  combined  administrative  costs 
for  both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC  components 
of  the  program.  The  total  dollar  amount  of 
incentives  paid  for  non-AFDC  families  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  Stale's  incen- 
tive payment  for  AFDC  collections.  Stales 
may  exclude  the  laboratory  costs  of  deter- 
mining paternity  from  combined  adminis- 
trative costs  for  purposes  of  computing  in- 
centive payments.  States  are  required  to 
pass  through  to  local  jurisdictions  that  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  of  the  program  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  incentive  payments,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  taking  into  ac- 
count program  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
Amounts  collected  in  interstate  cases  will  be 
credited,  for  purposes  of  computing  the  in- 
centive payments,  to  both  the  initiating  and 
responding  States. 

As  part  of  the  new  funding  formula,  the 
Committee  has  included  "hold  harmless" 
protection  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
which  assures  the  States  that  for  those 
years  they  will  receive  the  higher  of  the 
amoun  due  them  under  the  new  incentive 
and  Federal  match  provisions,  or  80  percent 
of  what  they  would  have  received  under 
prior  law. 

The  provision  is  effective  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Matching  for  automated  management  sys- 
tems used  in  income  withholding  and  other 
procedures.— The  amendment  specifies  that 
the  90  percent  Federal  matching  rale  that  is 


available  to  States  that  elect  to  establish  an 
automatic  data  processing  and  information 
retrieval  system  may  be  used,  at  the  option 
of  the  Stale,  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  income  withholding  and 
other  procedures  required  in  the  bill 
through  the  monitoring  of  child  support 
payments,  the  maintenance  of  accurate 
records  regarding  the  payment  of  child  sup- 
port, and  the  provision  of  prompt  notice  to 
appropriate  officials  with  respect  to  any  ar- 
rearages that  occur. 

The  amendment  also  specifies  that  the  90 
percent  matching  is  available  to  pay  for  the 
acquisition  of  computer  hardware. 

The  provision  is  effective  October  1.  1984. 

Improved  child  support  enforcement 
through  required  Stale  laws  end  proce- 
dures.—States  are  required  to  enact  laws  es- 
tablishing the  following  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  their  W-D  cases: 

1.  Mandatory  wage  withholding  for  all  IV- 
D  families  (ADFC  and  non-AFDC)  if  sup- 
port payments  are  delinquent  in  an  amount 
equal  to  1  month's  support.  Stales  must  also 
allow  absent  parents  to  request  withholoing 
at  an  earlier  dale. 

2.  Imposing  liens  against  real  and  personal 
properly  for  amounts  of  overdue  support. 

3.  Withholding  of  Stale  lax  refunds  pay- 
able to  a  parent  of  a  child  receiving  IV-D 
services,  if  the  parent  is  delinquent  in  sup- 
port payments. 

4.  Making  available  information  regarding 
the  amount  of  overdue  support  owed  by  an 
absent  parent,  to  any  consumer  credit 
bureau,  upon  request  of  such  organization. 

5.  Requiring  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated a  pattern  of  delinquent  payments  to 
post  a  bond,  or  give  .some  other  guarantee  to 
secure  payment  of  overdue  support. 

6.  Establishing  expedited  processes  within 
the  State  judicial  system  for  determining 
paternity  and  obtaining  and  enforcing  child 
support  orders.  Decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  the  expedited  process 
must  be  reviewed  (i.e..  ratified,  modified,  or 
remanded)  by  judges  of  the  courts.  Appel- 
late review  would  be  conducted  by  the  regu- 
lar court  system  at  the  request  of  either 
party. 

7.  Notifying  each  AFDC  recipient  at  least 
once  each  year  of  the  amount  of  child  sup- 
port collected  on  behalf  of  that  recipient. 

The  Secretary  may  grant  an  exemption  to 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  from  the  re- 
quired procedures,  subject  to  later  review,  if 
the  Stale  can  demonstrate  that  such  proce- 
dures will  not  improve  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  State  IV-D  program. 

The  provision  is  effective  October  1.  1984. 
However,  if  a  State  agency  administering  a 
plan  approved  under  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  thai  it 
cannot,  by  resison  of  State  law.  comply  with 
requirements  of  a  provision  mentioned 
above,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  that  the 
provision  will  become  effective  beginning 
with  the  fourth  month  beginning  after  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  such  State's  leg- 
islature ending  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 

Fees  for  services  to  non-AFDC  families.— 
States  will  be  required  to  charge  an  applica- 
tion fee  for  non-AFDC  cases  not  to  exceed 
$25.  The  amount  of  the  maximum  allowable 
fee  may  be  adjusted  periodically  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  reflect  changes  in  administrative 
costs.  The  Stale  may  charge  the  fee  against 
the  custodial  parent,  or  pay  the  fee  out  of 
Stale  funds,  or  it  may  recover  the  fee  from 
the  absent  parent. 

In  addition,  a  late  payment  fee  must  be 
charged    to    the    noncustodial    parents    of 


AFDC  and  non-AFDC  families  on  support 
that  is  overdue.  The  Stale  may  not  take  any 
action  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  support  paid  to  the  child 
and  will  collect  the  fee  only  after  the  full 
amount  of  the  overdue  support  has  been 
paid  to  the  child.  The  late  payment  fee  pro- 
vision is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Periodic  review  of  State  programs:  modifi- 
cation of  penally —The  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  is 
required  to  establish  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  to  conduct  audits  at  least  every 
three  years  to  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ards and  other  requirements  have  been  met. 
A  more  flexible  penalty  provision  is  provid- 
ed, equal  to  at  least  1  but  no  more  than  2 
percent  for  the  first  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  standards  and  require- 
ments, at  least  2  but  no  more  than  3  percent 
for  the  second  failure,  and  at  least  3  but  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  third  and  any 
subsequent  consecutive  failures.  Annual 
audits  would  be  required  unless  a  Stale  is  in 
substantial  compliance.  If  a  State  is  not  in 
substantial  compliance,  the  penally  may  be 
suspended  only  if  the  State  is  actively  pur- 
suing a  corrective  action  plan  which  can  be 
expected  to  bring  the  Stale  into  substantial 
compliance  on  a  specific  and  reasonable 
timetable.  A  State  which  is  not  in  full  com- 
pliance would  be  determined  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  noncompliance  is  of  a 
technical  nature  which  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  performance  of  the  child  support 
enforcement  program. 

The  provision  is  effective  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Special  project  grants  to  promote  im- 
provement in  interstate  enforcement— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  demonstra- 
tion grants  to  States  which  propose  to  un- 
dertake new  or  innovative  methods  of  sup- 
port collection  in  interstate  cases.  The  au- 
thorization is  $5  million  in  1985.  $10  million 
in  1986.  and  $15  million  in  1987  and  years 
thereafter. 

Extension  of  sec.  1115  demonstration  au- 
thority to  the  child  support  program.— The 
sec.  1115  demonstration  authority  is  ex- 
panded to  include  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  under  specified  conditions. 

The  provision  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Modification  in  content  of  annual  report 
by  the  Secretary.— The  pre.sent  annual 
report  information  requirements  are  ex- 
panded to  include  data  needed  to  evaluate 
State  programs. 

The  provision  is  effective  for  reports 
issued  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  years  thereaf- 
ter. 

Child  support  enforcement  for  certain 
children  in  foster  care— Slate  child  support 
agencies  are  required  to  undertake  child 
support  collections  on  behalf  of  children  re- 
ceiving foster  care  maintenance  payments 
under  title  IV-E,  if  an  assignment  of  rights 
to  support  to  the  State  has  been  secured  by 
the  foster  care  agency.  In  addition,  foster 
care  agencies  are  required  to  take  steps, 
where  appropriate,  to  secure  an  assignment 
to  the  State  of  any  rights  to  support  on 
behalf  of  a  child  receiving  foster  care  main- 
tenance payments  under  the  title  IV-E 
foster  care  program. 

The  provision  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Continuation  of  support  enforcement  for 
AFDC  recipients  whose  benefits  are  being 
terminated.— States  must  provide  that  fami- 
lies whose  eligibility  for  AFDC  is  terminat- 
ed due  to  the  receipt  of  (or  an  increase  in) 
child  support  payments  will  be  automatical- 
ly  transferred    from   AFDC   lo   non-AFDC 
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status  under  the  IV-D  program,  without  re- 
quiring application  for  IV-D  services. 

The  provision  is  effective  October  1.  1984. 

Increased  availability  of  Federal  parent  lo- 
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status  under  the  IV-D  program,  without  re- 
quiring application  for  IV-D  services. 

The  provision  is  effective  October  1.  1984. 

Increased  availability  of  Federal  parent  lo- 
cator services  to  State  agencies.— The 
present  law  requirement  that  the  States  ex- 
haust all  State  child  support  locator  re- 
sources before  they  request  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service  is  re- 
pealed. 

The  provision  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Availability  of  social  security  numbers  for 
purposes  of  child  support  enforcement.— 
The  absent  parent  s  social  security  number 
may  be  disclosed  to  child  support  agencies 
both  through  the  Federal  Parent  Locator 
Service  and  by  the  IRS. 

The  provision  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Limitation  on  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of 
child  support  obligations— The  Bankruptcy 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  that  obligations 
that  have  been  assigned  to  the  State  on 
behalf  of  a  non-AFDC  child  as  part  of  the 
IV-D  enforcement  process  may  not  be  dis- 
charged in  bankruptcy.  (Current  law  pro- 
hibits discharge  in  bankruptcy  for  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  the  State  on  behalf  of  an 
AFDC  child.) 

The  provision  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

Collection  of  overdue  support  from  Feder- 
al tax  refunds.— Current  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  receiving 
notice  from  a  State  child  support  agency 
that  an  individual  owes  past  due  support 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  State  as  a 
condition  of  AFDC  eligibility,  to  withhold 
from  any  tax  refunds  due  that  individual  an 
amount  equal  to  any  past  due  support.  The 
Committee  amendment  extends  this  re- 
quirement to  provide  for  withholding  of  re- 
funds on  behalf  of  non-AFDC  families, 
under  specified  conditions. 

The  provision  is  effective  for  refunds  pay- 
able after  the  vear  ending  December  31. 
1984. 

Guidelines  for  determining  support  obli- 
gations.—Each  state  must  develop  guide- 
lines to  be  considered  in  determining  sup- 
port obligations. 

The  provision  is  effective  October  1.  1986. 

Wisconsin  child  support  initiative.— The 
Secretary  of  HHS  is  required  to  grant  waiv- 
ers to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  allow  it  to 
implement  its  proposed  child  support  initia- 
tive in  all  or  parts  of  the  State  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  AFDC  and  child  support  pro- 
grams. The  State  must  meet  specified  condi- 
tions and  give  specific  guarantees  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren involved. 

Sense  of  the  Congress  that  State  and  local 
governments  should  focus  on  the  problems 
of  child  custody,  child  support,  and  related 
domestic  issues.— The  Committee  amend- 
ment incorporates  the  language  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  84  urging  State  and  local  governments 
to  focus  on  the  vital  issues  of  child  support, 
child  custody,  visitation  rights,  and  other  re- 
lated domestic  issues  that  are  within  the  ju- 
risdictions of  such  governments. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  following  Senators  be 
listed  as  cosponsors  of  the  committee 
substitute  to  H.R.  4325:  Senators  Do- 
MENici.  Warner.  Mattingly.  Jepsen, 
Hawkins.  Hatch,  Trible,  Cochran. 
Kassebaum.  Chiles.  Matsunaga. 
NuNN.  and  Warner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  toiled  long  and  hard  to  finally 
reach  the  point  where  the  full  Senate 
is  able  to  consider  this  measure.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  various  proposals  re- 
garding reform  of  the  child  support 
enforcement  program,  and  we  have  re- 
ported out  a  bill  worthy  of  every  Sena- 
tor's support. 

I  am  very  gratified  to  see  such  a 
large  portion  of  my  bill.  S.  1708.  incor- 
porated into  the  committee  package.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee accepted  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered along  with  Senators  Packwood 
and  DuRENBERGER  which  would  extend 
the  current  system  of  offsetting  Fed- 
eral income  tax  refunds  to  collect  past- 
due  child  support  to  non-AFDC  chil- 
dren. This  provision  will  help  us  make 
good  on  our  pledge  to  assist  all  chil- 
dren in  obtaining  their  court-ordered 
child  support  payments.  We  should 
not  wait  until  families  are  forced  on 
AFDC  as  a  result  of  delinquent  child 
support  before  we  offer  them  assist- 
ance. 

The  compliance  rate  of  child  support 
payments  is  abysmally  low.  Changing 
domestic  circumstances  have  made  the 
need  for  a  strong  child  support  en- 
forcement program  even  more  neces- 
sary. Increases  in  the  divorce  rate  and 
the  number  of  single  parent  families 
have  heightened  that  need.  The  tradi- 
tional two-parent  family  with  two  chil- 
dren is  not  necessarily  the  norm  in 
America.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
fact. 

H.R.  4325  does  just  that.  By  focusing 
on  methods  to  insure  appropriate 
child  support  payments,  we  are  help- 
ing address  the  problems  which  often 
ensue  after  the  breakup  of  a  family.  It 
is  a  disgrace  that  only  47  percent  of 
the  individuals  due  child  support  pay- 
ments in  1981  received  the  full  amount 
due.  The  primary  responsibility  of  any 
parent  is  the  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  or  IV-D  program  in 
1975,  great  strides  have  been  made  to 
assist  children  in  receiving  their  sup- 
port payments.  Proven  enforcement 
techniques  have  been  developed,  and 
although  individual  track  records 
vary,  the  States  and  localities  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  good  services 
to  children  having  difficulty  receiving 
their  support  payments. 

By  scrutinizing  the  experiences  of 
the  various  States  and  their  individual 
programs,  certain  enforcement  tech- 
niques have  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  effective  in  dealing  with  nonpay- 
ment. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  compiled  a  package  of  reforms  in 
the  current  IV-D  program  which  calls 
on  all  States  to  utilize  these  proven 
enforcement  methods.  The  measures 
included  in  the  package  will  greatly 
unify  the  operation  of  the  program. 


aiding  the  often  exasperating  process 
of  interstate  collections. 

We  have  also  made  some  much 
needed  changes  in  the  financing  of  the 
program  in  order  to  better  reflect  the 
performances  of  the  States  in  pursu- 
ing delinquent  payors.  These  changes 
have  been  made  with  great  consider- 
ation, and  I  might  add.  after  much 
compromising.  It  seems  the  committee 
had  as  many  options  for  the  financing 
portion  of  the  packages,  as  there  are 
committee  members.  I  feel  confident 
the  final  version  will  provide  for  incen- 
tives to  the  States  to  do  a  good  job  in 
securing  support  for  both  AFDC  and 
non-AFDC  families. 

Payments  of  support  is  an  obligation 
no  parents  should  take  lightly.  Simi- 
larly, visitation  is  a  right  which  must 
be  observed  and  honored.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  both  court  ordered  pay- 
ments, and  court-ordered  visitation 
rights  be  followed.  The  financial  and 
emotional  well-being  of  the  child  can 
only  be  enhanced  if  both  parents  live 
up  to  their  end  of  the  custody  agree- 
ment. The  child  should  not  be  used  in 
an  undeclared  war  between  divorced 
individuals.  I  sincerely  hope  States 
take  seriously  their  responsibility  and 
fulfill  the  goal  the  committee  amend- 
ment makes  concerning  an  examina- 
tion of  visitation  rights,  custody  and 
child  support  levels.  Senator  Long 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
this  package  through  his  successful  in- 
clusion of  an  amendment  requiring 
the  States  to  develop  a  set  of  guide- 
lines to  be  considered  by  judges  in  de- 
termining support  orders. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
signal  our  commitment  to  insuring  all 
children  who  need  assistance  in  ob- 
taining their  support  payments  will  be 
aided.  H.R.  4325  deserves  the  unani- 
mous support  of  this  body.  I  hope  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  voic- 
ing their  stong  approval  of  the  child 
support  enforcement  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though more  and  more  Federal  dollars 
are  spent  every  year  on  social  pro- 
grams to  benefit  children,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  parents  bear  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  support 
and  well-being  of  their  children.  We  as 
a  Nation  believe  in  this  fundamental 
duty.  It  cannot  be  neglected. 

In  1975  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  enforce  this  responsibility.  This  leg- 
islation established  the  child  support 
enforcement  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
enforce  the  support  obligations  owed 
by  absent  parents  to  both  their  chil- 
dren and  spouses.  Through  a  long  ju- 
dicial, administrative,  and  at  times, 
clinical  proce.ss,  the  program  attempts 
to  locate  these  parents,  to  establish 
paternity,  and  to  obtain  a  court  order 
for  support. 

This  is  a  formidable  task.  The 
Census  Bureau  reports  that  8.4  million 


women  are  raising  children  whose  fa- 
thers are  absent.  Over  the  last  12 
years  the  number  of  families  with  a 
female  head  of  household  increased  71 
percent.  Such  a  trend  adversely  affects 
our  Nations  children. 

The  child  support  enforement  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  since  its  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1976.  Between 
fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  1982 
more  than  $8.8  billion  in  payments 
have  been  collected,  $3.8  billion  on 
behalf  of  families  receiving  AFDC  and 
$5  billion  on  behalf  of  non-AFDC  fam- 
ilies. In  fiscal  year  1981  over  782.000 
parents  were  located,  a  fourfold  in- 
cease  over  parents  located  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  Over  174,000  paternities 
were  established  in  fiscal  year  1982,  up 
from  15,000  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
number  of  support  orders  established 
increased  from  24,000  to  468,000 
during  this  period.  In  addition,  more 
than  32.000  cases  were  removed  from 
the  AFDC  rolls  due  to  child  support 
collections. 

Despite  the  programs  initial  success, 
more  must  be  done.  It  is  estimated 
that  overdue  payments  for  AFDC-re- 
lated  child  support  total  $9  billion  and 
are  growing  at  a  rate  of  $1.5  billion 
each  year.  A  preliminary  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  indicates  that 
only  one-third  of  the  support  due 
AFDC  families  is  being  paid.  For  both 
AFDC  and  non-AFDC  cases.  State 
child  support  agencies  do  not  act  on 
delinquent  cases  until  the  payment  is 
3  months  late.  Improvements  can  and 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  4325.  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1983,  as 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  legislation  would  broaden  the 
program  to  provide  assistance  in  ob- 
taining support  for  all  children  and 
spouses  deprived  of  financial  support. 
It  would  require  the  implementation 
of  effective  collection  techniques,  and 
would  provide  a  financial  incentive 
system  to  reward  States  for  adminis- 
tering efficient  programs. 

The  alarming  growth  of  families 
with  a  female  head  of  household  but 
without  financial  support  requires  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program  is  intended 
to  require  payment  of  this  support.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  a  program  is 
necessary,  but  parent's  financial  sup- 
port for  their  children  is  an  uncondi- 
tional responsibility. 

Congress  must  not  and  cannot 
ignore  the  millions  of  children  living 
without  the  proper  financial,  social, 
and  moral  support  of  their  parents. 
The  thought  of  these  children  growing 
up  in  an  increasingly  complex  world 
without  this  support  is  frightening. 
Congress  has  responded  to  this  crisis 
with  assistance  through  such  pro- 
grams as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  food  stamps,  and  other 


programs  that  assist  low-income  fami- 
lies. But  direct  Federal  support  is  only 
a  financial  band-aid.  The  real  solution 
is  adequate  parental  support  for  their 
children. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  measure  developed 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Armstrong,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Dole,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  pointed 
out.  8  million  of  the  children  in  our 
Nation  are  being  raised  by  one  parent, 
and  more  than  half  of  these  children 
are  not  receiving  child  support  or  are 
receiving  it  more  than  2  months  late. 
These  children,  and  the  single  parents 
who  are  struggling  to  raise  them 
alone,  are  being  victimized.  Many  of 
these  single  parent  families  are  being 
forced  to  seek  Federal  welfare  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
these  custodial  parents  are  women, 
many  of  them  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  They  and  their  children 
are  suffering  due  to  the  inability 
under  the  present  system,  of  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force adequately  court-ordered  child 
support  payments.  This  measure  will 
serve  to  assist  these  single  parent  fam- 
ilies while  each  year  saving  taxpayers 
approximately  $120  million  in  welfare 
payments. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  for  taking 
the  lead  in  formulating  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  this  legislation, 
and  focus  attention  on  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  situations  affecting  the  Na- 
tion's social  welfare— the  nonpayment 
of  child  support.  The  current  record  of 
child  support  collections  is  intolerable: 
Almost  55  percent  of  the  more  than  4 
million  women  legally  entitled  to  child 
support  payments  are  not  receiving 
the  full  amount:  28  percent  of  these 
women  receive  nothing  at  all.  Nonpay- 
ment for  child  support  increases  the 
likelihood  that  a  child  will  fall  into 
poverty  and  remain  so.  prolonging  reli- 
ance on  public  assi-stance. 

Congress  created  the  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement  in  1975  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  child  support  obliga- 
tions, to  establish  paternity,  and  to 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  interstate 
support  cases.  This  is  a  Federal  and 
State  effort,  and  its  9-year  history  is 
one  of  significant  success.  More  than 
$8.8  billion  has  been  collected  in  child 
support,  over  2.2  million  support 
orders  have  been  established,  and  the 
paternity  of  more  than  8.000  children 
have  been  determined.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  record  of  compliance  on 
child  support  orders  remains  disgrace- 
ful. 


The  measure  under  consideration 
today  will  provide  the  stronger  tools 
needed  to  enforce  child  support  obliga- 
tions and  relieve  the  difficult  econom- 
ic circumstances  facing  a  growing 
number  of  American  families.  It  pro- 
vides assistance  for  children  who  need 
such  to  secure  the  financial  support 
due  them  from  their  absent  parents. 
This  measure  imposes  vigorous  en- 
forcement mechanisms  including  man- 
datory wage  withholding  of  child  sup- 
port when  a  support  payment  is  1 
month  late,  mandatory  interception  of 
State  and  Federal  income  tax  refunds 
for  back  child  support,  and  imposition 
of  liens  on  real  and  personal  property 
to  secure  payments.  These  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  child  sup- 
port system  are  essential,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  them. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  84.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  State  and  local 
governments  focus  energy  and  efforts 
on  the  problems  of  child  support,  cus- 
tody, visitation  rights,  and  other  do- 
mestic matters.  The  issue  of  child  sup- 
port goes  far  beyond  the  matter  of  col- 
lecting support  payments.  Congress 
has  taken  an  important  step  to  assure 
such  prompt  collections,  but  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  local- 
ities to  address  the  related  issues  of 
visitation  and  custody.  These  are  com- 
plex and  sensitive  matters,  best  ad- 
dressed at  the  State  and  local  level. 

There  are  strong  links  between 
female-headed  households,  poverty, 
welfare  dependency,  and  delinquent 
child  support.  According  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  19  percent  of  all  families  with 
children  are  headed  by  women— and 
12.5  million  children  under  age  18  live 
in  female-headed  households:  59  per- 
cent of  the  poor  black  Americans  lived 
in  female-headed  families  in  1980.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1981.  the  number  of 
these  households  increased  more  than 
100  percent.  Poverty  rates  among 
women  who  head  their  households  are 
much  higher  than  lor  male  heads  of 
households  and  husband-wife  couples. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  all  in  female- 
headed  families  with  children  had  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line,  com- 
pared with  11  percent  married  couple 
families  with  children.  Lack  of  child 
support  from  an  absent  parent,  which 
happens  in  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
cases  where  child  support  is  due.  is  a 
compelling  explanation  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  poverty  among  single- 
parent  female-headed  households,  and 
for  the  substantial  numbers  of  such 
families  who  become  part  of  the  wel- 
fare system. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  a  paper  I  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Socioeconomic 
Studies.  I  examined  increases  in  the 
proportion  of  children  who  need  and 
receive  public  assistance.  The  projec- 
tions, though  necessarily  tentative  so 
far   as   the    future   is   concerned,   are 
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striking.  One  child  in  three  bom  in 

1980  will  receive  public  assistance 
(AFDC)  before  he  or  she  is  18.  That  is 
more  than  four  times  the  ratio  for 
children  born  in  1940. 

Certain  profound  changes  in  the 
composition  of  those  Americans  who 
need  and  receive  welfare  are  also  quite 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  today.  The 
welfare  population  is  associated  to  an 
increasing  degree,  not  with  widow- 
hood, but  with  abandoned  female- 
headed  families. 

Let  us  consider  but  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  pervasiveness  and  com- 
plexity of  this  matter,  regarding  en- 
forcement of  child  support  obligations. 
For  all  American  women  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line,  only  60  percent 
received  any  child  support  payments, 
and  the  average  such  annual  payment 
was  just  $1,440.  In  other  words,  custo- 
dial parents  received  merely  $120  a 
month,  on  average,  from  absent  par- 
ents to  support  their  children.  If  every 
AFDC  family  with  no  father  present 
had  received  just  that  $1,440  average 
annual  payment  in  1982,  the  savings  in 
welfare  payments  would  have  been 
nearly  $5  billion,  rather  than  $800  mil- 
lion. This  is  money  that  could  have 
been  used  to  enhance  services  for  our 
Nation's  AFDC  children  for  child  nu- 
trition programs,  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  or  other  social  welfare  pro- 
grams that  have  suffered  severe  fund- 
ing cuts  in  recent  years. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  not 
remedy  all  the  problems  associated 
with  the  child  support  system,  but  this 
measure  most  certainly  will  improve 
collection  of  both  AFDC  and  non- 
AFDC  support  obligations. 

This  measure  is  a  most  responsive 
one  to  the  well-documented  problem 
of  child  support  enforcement.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it,  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  enacting 
it. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today 
considering  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  Nations  child  support  system.  As 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  House  of 
Representatives  earlier  this  year 
passed  its  version  of  the  child  support 
enforcement  amendments  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  we 
in  this  body  will  also  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  this  Nations  children 
by  passing  this  bill. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  in 

1981  only  47  percent,  less  than  one- 
half,  of  the  4  million  women  in  this 
country  who  were  due  child  support 
received  the  full  amount  due  them.  A 
quarter  of  them  received  no  payment 
at  all.  While  the  Census  Bureau  talks 
in  terms  of  women  who  are  due  pay- 
ments, the  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  children  are  due  support.  It  is  the 
children  who  suffer  when  parents 
refuse  to  pay  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port.   In    1981    alone,    children    were 


cheated  out  of  $4  billion  in  support. 
This  is  a  tragic  situation,  and  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  what  we 
can  to  remedy  the  situation  and  to 
return  to  the  children  the  support 
they  are  due. 

Current  law  has  provided  Federal  in- 
centives to  States  to  make  strong  ef- 
forts to  collect  support  payments  from 
parents  in  arrears  when  the  support 
payments  would  go  to  families  who  re- 
ceive AFDC  payments.  No  such  incen- 
tives were  in  place  for  non-AFDC  fam- 
ilies, and  the  sad  result  has  been  that 
many  families  not  currently  receiving 
AFDC  gradually  lapse  into  poverty. 
This  bill  would  reverse  that  trend  by 
providing  incentives  to  States  to  col- 
lect support  as  vigorously  for  nonwel- 
fare  families  as  they  do  for  their  wel- 
fare counterparts.  In  addition,  the 
measure  would  require  the  mandatory 
withholding  of  wages  from  the  pay- 
checks of  parents  who  are  in  arrears 
with  child  support  payments.  Federal 
income  tax  refunds  would  also  be 
withheld. 

When  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
decide  not  to  obey  the  law,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Child  support  orders  should  be  en- 
forced. The  children  in  this  Nation 
should  be  cared  for,  by  those  who  ulti- 
mately bear  the  responsibility  for 
doing  so— their  parents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
casting  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  children  in  this  country  are 
not  receiving  court-ordered  support 
from  their  parents. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1691.  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  4325  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  want  to  add  my  support  to 
the  amendments  being  offered  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

At  present.  8  million  children  are 
being  raised  by  only  one  parent.  Of 
these  8  million,  more  than  half  are  not 
receiving  any  child  support.  These 
children  and  the  parents  with  whom 
they  live  are  being  cheated  out  of  $4 
billion  a  year. 

These  amendments  will  provide  a 
means  to  insure  that  these  children  re- 
ceive the  assistance  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Parents  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
raise  their  children.  Many  of  these 
children  are  living  in  poverty;  this 
must  not  continue. 

The  action  we  are  taking  today  is 
long  overdue.  We  may  find  that  in  the 
future  additional  amendments  will  be 
needed,  but  this  legislation  starts  this 
Nation  on  the  right  path. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4325.  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  important  legislation  will 
amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assure  that  all  chil- 


dren in  America  itf  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from 
their  parents  will  receive  such  assist- 
ance, regardless  of  their  circum- 
stances. This  bill  will  insure  this  assist- 
ance through  mandatory  income  with- 
holding, incentive  payments  to  States, 
and  other  improvements  in  the  child 
support  enforcement  program. 

The  intent  of  H.R.  4325  is  to  encour- 
age States  to  make  child  support  en- 
forcement services  available  to  all  fam- 
ilies, particularly  those  not  dependent 
on  the  welfare  system.  Our  current 
child  support  enforcement  program 
began  in  1975  as  a  cooperative  effort 
among  all  levels  of  government.  Its 
two  aims  were  the  fostering  of  family 
stability  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
welfare  to  the  taxpayer.  Neither  aim 
has  been  accomplished. 

In  New  York,  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program  has  progressed 
steadily  since  its  inception  in  1975,  as 
evidenced  by  the  increase  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  col- 
lections from  $31  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  to  $65  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Moreover.  New  York  State  has  already 
instituted  a  number  of  enforcement 
practices,  such  as  including  automatic 
wage  withholding  and  unemployment 
benefit  withholding,  and  a  State  tax 
refund  offset  system. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  improve  our 
child  support  enforcement  programs. 
Of  the  more  than  4  million  American 
women  legally  owed  child  support, 
more  than  half  receive  only  partial 
payment  and  nearly  one-third  receive 
no  payments  at  all.  American  children 
are  being  cheated  out  of  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion a  year. 

This  loss  of  child  support  results  in 
heavy  financial  burdens  on  State  and 
Federal  welfare  programs,  whose  rolls 
are  swelled  by  those  deprived  of  the 
support  they  are  owed  by  absent  par- 
ents. Almost  90  percent  of  all  child 
welfare  recipients  owe  their  welfare 
eligibility  to  the  failure  of  parents  to 
pay  child  support. 

Part  of  the  reason  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  way  the  system  operates. 
A  General  Accounting  Office  report, 
released  in  March  1983  concluded  that 
the  States  now  have  little  incentive  to 
improve  their  programs  performance. 
The  flow  of  Federal  dollars  to  Stales  is 
based  on  what  the  States  spend,  not 
on  the  collection  results  they  achieve. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  this  legislation 
today.  I  believe  it  will  bring  relief  to 
many  children  across  the  United 
States  who  have  been  denied  their  en- 
titled child  support. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
-soia  (Mr.  Durenberger).  who  has  been 
especially  interested  and  active  on  this 
issue. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado. I,  too.  am  extremely  pleased  that 
we  are  finally  considering  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  which  will 
strengthen  our  child  support  enforce- 
ment system.  In  particular.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  his  efforts  in  reporting  this  bill 
and  add  my  own  comments  relative  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee  (Mr.  Long),  who  has  not 
only  spent  more  time  on  this  issue 
over  the  years  but  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  child  support 
amendments  that  we  have  before  us 
today  probably  spent  as  much  time  in 
hearings  with  a  variety  of  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  United  States  of 
America  than  all  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  put  together. 

I  also  recognize  Senator  Grassley, 
Senator  Pack  wood,  and  Senator  Arm- 
strong for  their  tremendous  work  on 
this  legislation. 

Failure  to  pay  child  support  in  this 
country  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. In  fact,  this  situation  has 
become  so  serious  that  everyone 
knows  someone  who  is  not  receiving 
child  support. 

Translated  into  dollars  and  cents 
and  national  statistics,  this  problem  is 
even  more  horrifying.  Between  a  quar- 
ter and  a  third  of  fathers  never  make 
a  single  court-ordered  payment. 
Absent  parents  fail  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  each  year,  and  this 
trend  is  growing. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  single- 
parent  families  has  mushroomed.  In 
1980,  there  were  8.5  million  single- 
parent  families,  an  increase  of  over 
100  percent  from  1970.  The  Census 
Bureau  predicts  that  only  half  of  all 
children  born  this  year  will  spend 
their  entire  childhood  living  with  both 
natural  parents.  Women  head  90  per- 
cent of  the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
single-parent  familes. 

What  happens  to  a  woman  when 
confronted  with  a  marriage  that  has 
been  irreconcilably  broken  by  finan- 
cial problems,  communication  break- 
downs, and  changing  values?  At  age 
40,  she  may  find  herself  raising  her 
children  alone,  with  no  or  limited 
means  of  support  and  terribly  fright- 
ened. 

Her  efforts  to  achieve  self-sufficien- 
cy and  regain  her  self-esteem  are  frus- 
trated by  forces  beyond  her  control. 
She  quickly  learns  that  the  chances  of 
employment  are  few  without  job  skills 
and  experience.  She  is  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  society  that  en- 
couraged her  to  raise  and  care  for  her 
family,  now  refuses  to  attach  a  value 
to  the  work  she  has  performed. 

If  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
an  order  for  child  support  from  her 
former  spouse,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  support  will  ever  be  paid. 
While  her  standard  of  living  quickly 
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declines,    she    sees 
band's  increasing. 

In  many  cases,  she  will  be  forced  to 
turn  to  public  assistance  just  to  make 
ends  meet.  Only  then  can  she  find 
help  collecting  past-due  support.  Once 
the  support  starts  arriving  her  finan- 
cial situation  improves— she  now  has 
enough  income  to  obtain  adequate  de- 
pendent care,  pay  her  medical  bills, 
and  provide  for  transportation  ex- 
penses. 

Unfortunately,  once  she  becomes 
self-sufficient  she  no  longer  finds  child 
support  collection  officials  anxious  to 
pursue  her  child  support  claims.  In 
time,  the  support  stops  and  she  is 
forced  to  return  to  public  assistance. 
This  catch-22  may  continue  through- 
out her  children's  lives. 

The  breakdown  of  the  American 
family  is  shocking  in  a  society  that  has 
placed  that  institution  at  the  apex  of 
its  social  structure.  Family  dissolution 
is  a  problem  that  we,  as  national  lead- 
ers, must  address  in  the  coming  years. 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  back- 
bone of  our  society,  we  must  begin  to 
search  for  ways  in  which  we  can  keep 
the  family  together. 

All  too  often  we  have  ignored  this 
need  and  sacrificed  family  unity  and 
self-reliance  for  well-intentioned  eco- 
nomic considerations.  In  doing  so,  we 
have  damaged  the  health  of  America's 
children. 

A  child  confronted  by  di-ssolution  is 
frequently  caught  in  an  unwinnable 
and  unhealthy  situation.  Far  too 
often,  children  are  used  as  puppets  by 
parents  who  are  acting  out  their  own 
frustrations. 

Not  only  do  these  children  suffer 
during  the  course  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings, but  their  anguish  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  many 
cases,  visitation  and  support  issues 
rapidly  interwine  to  catch  the  children 
in  their  parents'  game  of  cat  and 
mouse.  For  example,  any  one  of  the 
following  are  typical  scenarios— fir.st, 
the  absent  parent  fails  to  pay  support, 
and  the  custodial  parent  terminates 
visitation,  second,  the  custodial  parent 
refuses  visitation,  and  the  absent 
parent  stops  paying  support,  third,  the 
absent  parent  purchases  gifts  for  the 
children  in  lieu  of  support,  or  fourth, 
either  or  both  parents  move  to  a  new 
locality. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  tragic  sit- 
uations that  follow  divorce,  but  they 
all  lead  to  one  inevitable  conclusion— 
the  innocent  children  are  the  ultimate 
victims. 

Although  these  serious  family  law 
issues  are  primarily  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Congress  does  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  these  children's  finan- 
cial well-being  by  tackling  the  child 
support  enforcement  problem. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  final- 
ly considering  a  strong  child  support 
bill.  I  have  been  extremely  concerned 


about  this  problem  and  made  child 
support  enforcement  a  signficant  part 
of  both  the  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1981  and  the  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1983.  I  strongly  support  passage  of 
this  forceful  legislation.  The  time  has 
come  for  action. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  a  strong  piece  of  legislation 
and  incorporates  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Equity 
Act.  It  includes: 

Mandatory  wage  withholding  after 
arrearages  equal  1  month. 

Mandatory  quasi-judicial  procedures. 

Mandatory  Federal  and  State 
income  tax  offsets  for  both  AFDC  and 
non-AFDC  families. 

Mandatory  liens  against  real  and 
personal  property. 

Mandatory  security  and  bonding 
procedures. 

Support  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment initiatives  with  respect  to  visita- 
tion, child  custody,  and  related  domes- 
tic issues. 

Mandatory  development  of  objective 
standards  for  support. 

This  legislation  also  establishes  a 
new  incentive  formula  for  both  AFDC 
and  non-AFDC  collections.  Hopefully, 
this  change  will  encourage  States  to 
become  more  cost-effective  and  respn- 
sive  to  all  families— not  just  those  re- 
ceiving AFDC. 

There  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
Federal  matching  formula  incuded  in 
the  bill.  Although  I.  pensonally.  would 
have  preferred  maintaining  the  Feder- 
al match  at  70  percent,  the  new  rate 
represents  a  compromise  that  recog- 
nizes the  enormous  Federal  deficit  and 
the  needs  of  the  States.  When  coupled 
with  new  incentive  payments  and 
greater  State  efficiency,  this  change 
will  be  negligible. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Senate  will  send  a  signal  to  American 
women  that  we  intend  to  remove  eco- 
nomic discrimination  now.  But.  this 
does  not  complete  our  task.  We  must 
take  action  to  insure  passage  of  all  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  We  must  increase  the 
availability  of  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit.  We  must  remove  all  insurance 
discrimination  that  currently  exists. 
We  must  reform  public  pensions  for 
civil  service  spouses.  Finally,  we  must 
set  an  example  by  removing  impedi- 
ments established  in  our  regulatory 
Tax  Codes. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  that 
awaits  us  is  great,  but  enactment  of 
strong  child  support  enforcement  leg- 
islation is  an  important  beginning.  As 
we  move  ahead  to  our  next  goal.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  importance  of  removing  economic 
barriers  which  confront  women. 
Hubert  Humphrey  articulated  this 
well,  in  1966,  when  he  stated: 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  better 
in  this  respect  than  most  other  countries,  it 
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still  remains  true  that  the  richest  under-re-  absent  parents.  In  addition,  the  highly  there  should  be  a  significant  improve- 

alized  resource  in  America  is  the  talent  of  successful    procedure    of    withholding  ment    in   State   efforts   to   obtain   the 

its  women.  past-due     support     from     tax-refund  support  payments  which  are  owed  by 
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Mr.  President,  steps  have  been  taken 
in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  to  im- 
prove child-support  collections.  In 
1982,  in  New  Jersey,  $130  million  in 


year  in  demonstration  grants  to  States 
to   test   methods   of   improving   inter- 
state child-support  collections. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  significant 


family  loses  AFDC  due  to  increased 
income  from  wages.  The  amendment 
that  I  offered  in  committee  was  there- 
fore simply  an  equitable  extension  of  a 
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still  remains  true  that  the  richest  under-re- 
alized resource  in  America  is  the  talent  of 
its  women. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out 
to  Senators  that  the  first  legislation 
on  this  subject  of  child  support  which 
has  emerged  as  a  major  national  prob- 
lem was  in  fact  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  and  I  compliment 
him  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  taking 
the  lead  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  Of  course, 
in  fact.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  time,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  put  all  Senators  on  record.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Dole)  for  the 
part  he  has  played  in  bringing  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

I  also  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  for 
the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  in 
shaping  this  legislation  and  bringing  it 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  10  years  ago  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  recommended  legis- 
lation based  on  the  proposition  that 
children  have  a  right  to  be  .supported 
by  their  parents.  This  legislation  was 
enacted  into  law  as  the  child-support 
enforcement  program. 

The  existence  of  that  program  has 
greatly  improved  the  extent  to  which 
the  child's  right  to  support  has 
become  a  reality.  In  its  brief  history 
this  program  has  collected  nearly  $5 
billion  for  welfare  families  and  over  $6 
billion  for  families  not  on  welfare. 
This  is  a  program  which  directly  bene- 
fits children  and  which  also  saves  the 
taxpayer  money. 

The  child-support  program  has  been 
successful.  But  there  are  still  too 
many  cases  where  children  receive 
little  or  no  support  from  absent  par- 
ents who  could  and  should  be  provid- 
ing that  support.  The  bin  before  the 
Senate  would,  in  most  respects, 
strengthen  the  program.  States  would 
be  required  to  establish  systems  of 
wage  withholding.  They  would  have  to 
use  other  enforcement  techniques 
against  parents  who  became  delin- 
quent in  meeting  this  support  obliga- 
tion. Federal  assistance  for  State  en- 
forcement efforts  will  be  expanded  by 
providing  easier  access  to  information 
in  Federal  files;  this  will  help  locate 


absent  parents.  In  addition,  the  highly 
successful  procedure  of  withholding 
past-due  support  from  tax-refund 
checks  will  be  made  available  to  non- 
welfare  as  well  as  welfare  families. 

The  original  child-support  bill  called 
upon  States  to  help  all  children— not 
just  those  on  welfare— to  obtain  the 
support  due  them.  Some  States  have 
vigorously  carried  out  this  mandate: 
others  have  not.  The  pending  bill 
reemphasizes  this  responsibility.  It  re- 
structures the  incentive  payments  to 
provide  a  financial  bonus  for  State 
performance  in  this  area. 

This  bill  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  child- 
support  orders.  But  an  effective  en- 
forcement mechanism  will  have  little 
impact  if  the  support  orders  them- 
selves are  not  carefully  and  reasonably 
established.  Too  often,  support  orders 
are  set  at  levels  well  below  the  level 
which  represents  reasonable  support 
in  the  light  of  the  child's  needs  and 
the  parents'  resources.  The  bill  re- 
quires each  State  to  devote  attention 
to  this  problem  and  to  develop  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  judges  to  consider  in  es- 
tablishing support  orders. 

To  meet  our  goals,  the  bill  includes  a 
number  of  new  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures. But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  success  of  the  child-support 
program  will  continue  to  depend  on 
the  seriousness  with  which  it  is  pur- 
sued by  those  who  administer  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  bill  reemphasizes  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Child  Support  Enforcement.  He  must 
set  standards  of  effectiveness  and  con- 
duct audits  to  assure  that  States 
achieve  an  effective  level  of  operation 
in  all  areas  of  responsibility.  This  in- 
cludes establishing  paternity,  locating 
absent  parents,  establishing  support 
orders,  collecting  support  orders,  and 
providing  adequately  for  interstate  en- 
forcement. 

The  one  area  in  which  I  find  the 
committee  bill  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing is  in  its  financial  provisions.  Fortu- 
nately, the  committee  did  agree  to 
retain  the  incentive  financing  at  ap- 
proximately its  current  level.  The  bill 
does  this  by  providing  a  6-percent  in- 
centive rate  for  welfare  and  nonwel- 
fare  collections.  However,  the  incen- 
tive provisions  are  structured  in  a  way 
which  could  discourage  efforts  to  de- 
termine paternity.  In  addition,  the 
committee  provides  for  a  further  re- 
duction, from  70  to  65  percent,  in  the 
general  Federal  matching  rate  for  this 
program.  Although  this  reduction  is 
phased  in  over  5  years,  it  may  raise 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  States  about 
the  seriousness  and  stability  of  the 
Federal  commitment. 

On  balance,  however.  I  believe  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  strengthen  the  program.  If  its 
provisions  are  properly  implemented. 


there  should  be  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  State  efforts  to  obtain  the 
support  payments  which  are  owed  by 
absent  parents  to  their  children.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  supporter  of  the  child-support  en- 
forcement reform  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  This  bill  is  modeled  on  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  last  January  to 
insure  that  court-ordered  child-sup- 
port payments  are  actually  made.  The 
current  record  of  compliance  with 
court  orders  in  this  area  is  nothing 
short  of  a  national  disgrace.  Today,  we 
have  a  real  chance  to  change  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
major  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
number  of  children  living  in  single- 
parent  families.  In  1980.  there  were 
over  8  million  single-parent  families  in 
the  United  States— an  increase  of  over 
100  percent  since  1970.  Women  headed 
90  percent  of  these  families. 

For  many  of  these  families,  child- 
support  payments  from  the  absent 
parent  should  be  a  major  source  of 
income.  But  for  40  percent  of  those 
families  no  child  support  has  been 
awarded  by  a  court.  And  what  of  the 
remaining  60  percent?  Fewer  than  half 
received  the  full  amount  due:  23  per- 
cent received  only  part  of  what  they 
were  entitled  to;  and  28  percent  re- 
ceived nothing  at  all— even  though  a 
court  had  ordered  payments  to  be 
made. 

The  nonpayment  cheats  children 
out  of  $4  billion  in  support  annually.  I 
repeat,  the  failure  of  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  absent  parents  to  take  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot 
written  lately  about  the  feminization 
of  poverty— the  alarming  increase  of 
women  and  children  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  statistics  here  are 
compelling.  The  mean  income  of 
female-headed  families  is  only  42  per- 
cent of  two-parent  families'  income. 
And  a  recent  study  concluded  that 
two-thirds  of  the  children  in  female- 
headed  families  depend  on  AFDC. 

It  is  fully  a  proper  Government  role 
to  try  to  help  women  who  head  single- 
parent  families.  We  need  to  increase 
income  assistance,  and  education,  and 
training  opportunities  for  these 
women  and  their  families.  And  we  also 
need  to  make  sure  that  noncustodial 
parents  fulfill  their  financial  responsi- 
bilities for  their  children;  if  all  absent 
parents  paid  their  child  support,  we 
would  see  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  women  living  in  pover- 
ty. 


Mr.  President,  steps  have  been  taken 
in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  to  im- 
prove child-support  collections.  In 
1982.  in  New  Jersey,  $130  million  in 
child-support  collections  were  made. 
Over  3,000  families  were  removed  from 
AFDC  due  to  child-support  collections, 
over  30,000  absent  parents  were  locat- 
ed and  almost  10,000  paternities  were 
established.  The  New  Jersey  program 
is  much  better  than  average.  For  ex- 
ample, for  every  $1  in  CSE  administra- 
tive costs,  the  program  collected  over 
$4  in  child  support,  much  better  than 
the  national  average. 

The  CSE  program  has  had  a  positive 
impact,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  There  is  a  wide  disparity  in  per- 
formance among  States  and  no  State 
has  even  a  50-percent  compliance  rate 
with  court  orders.  The  system  is  in 
major  need  of  tightening  up. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  Sena- 
tor Durenberger  and  I  introduced  leg- 
islation that  has  been  cosponsored  by 
20  Senators  designed  to  help  women 
who  are  not  receiving  the  child-sup- 
port payments  legally  due  them. 
While  the  legislation  before  us  today 
is  not  as  strong  in  some  respects  as  the 
bill  we  introduced,  it  will  substantially 
improve  the  collection  of  child-support 
payments  from  parents  who  are  ignor- 
ing their  legal  obligations.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  insure  the  payment  of  child 
support  through  mandatory  income 
withholding,  incentive  payments  to 
States,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
child-support  enforcement  program. 
The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

Mandatory  wage  withholding  if 
child-support  payments  are  delinquent 
in  an  amount  equal  to  1  month's  sup- 
port. 

New  streamlined  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  States  will 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  child-support  obli- 
gations. These  procedures  were  set  up 
in  New  Jersey  in  Essex  County  with 
tremendous  results:  child-support  pay- 
ments doubled,  administrative  costs 
were  cut  by  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
the  huge  backlog  of  court  cases  was 
eliminated. 

The  withholding  of  State  and  Feder- 
al tax  refunds  if  the  noncustodial 
parent  is  delinquent  in  support  pay- 
ments. 

Requiring  individuals  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  pattern  of  delinquent  pay- 
ments to  post  a  bond,  or  give  some 
other  guarantee  to  secure  payment  of 
past-due  support. 

A  new  incentive  formula.  Instead  of 
rewarding  States  solely  for  collections 
made  on  behalf  of  AFDC  families,  the 
new  formula  rewards  States  for  collec- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  both  AFDC 
and  non-AFDC  families.  The  Federal 
incentive  payment  increases  as  the 
States  ratio  of  collections  to  adminis- 
trative costs  improves;  $15  million  a 


year  in  demonstration  grants  to  States 
to  test  methods  of  improving  inter- 
state child-support  collections. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  significant 
changes  that  I  believe  will  help  im- 
prove our  record  on  the  child-support 
enforcement.  But  these  efforts  may 
not  be  enough  to  correct  the  abuse 
and  neglect  we  are  witnessing  today.  If 
these  reforms  do  not  prove  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient enforcement  tool,  we  may  well 
have  to  incorporate  automatic  with- 
holding of  child-support  payments 
from  the  wages  of  those  obligated  to 
pay  as  a  part  of  the  original  court 
decree.  I  will  certainly  be  monitoring 
the  performance  of  States  over  the 
next  couple  of  years  to  see  how  effec- 
tively the  changes  we  are  making 
today  actually  work. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  are  similar  in  most  re- 
spects, there  are  a  few  differences  be- 
tween them.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  agree  to 
strengthen  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
in  three  ways.  First,  I  would  like  to  see 
all  tax  refunds  from  noncustodial  par- 
ents with  delinquent  payments  be  at- 
tached, not  just  refunds  owed  to  wel- 
fare families.  Second,  we  need  a  transi- 
tional measure  to  provide  4  months  of 
medicaid  coverage  to  families  going  off 
AFDC  because  of  improved  collections. 
And,  third,  the  incentive  payment  to 
States  should  be  expanded  to  further 
encourage  States  target  all  delinquent 
noncustodial  parents,  not  just  those 
whose  children  are  on  AFDC  families. 

Mr.  President  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  are 
not  insurmountable.  I  hope  that  we 
can  resolve  these  differences  quickly 
and  get  this  bill  enacted  so  that  cor- 
rective action  can  begin  quickly.  There 
is  no  reason  for  delay.  Millions  of 
needy  children  are  waiting  for  us  to 
act. 

During  the  Finance  Committee  de- 
liberations on  the  child  support  bill.  I 
offered  an  amendment  requiring 
States  to  provide  4  months  of  medicaid 
coverage  for  AFDC  families  who  lose 
eligibility  for  AFDC  and  medicaid  as  a 
result  of  increased  child  support.  Un- 
fortunately, this  amendment  lost  on  a 
vote  of  9  to  10  in  committee.  I  had  in- 
tended to  propose  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  that  would  permit  States,  at 
their  option,  to  provide  the  4  months 
of  medicaid  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  a  4-month  extension 
of  medicaid  provides  critical  support 
to  families  in  the  difficult  period  of 
transition  from  AFDC  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. Loss  of  medicaid  is  often  one  of 
the  most  devastating  byproducts  of 
losing  AFDC,  since  poor  children  are 
more  likely  than  other  children  to 
need  medical  care. 

The  concept  of  a  4-month  extension 
of  medicaid  for  a  family  that  loses 
AFDC  in  such  circumstances  is  not 
new.  The  Social  Security  Act  already 
provides  for  similar  coverage  when  a 


family  loses  AFDC  due  to  increased 
income  from  wages.  The  amendment 
that  I  offered  in  committee  was  there- 
fore simply  an  equitable  extension  of  a 
benefit  already  available  to  families 
who  lose  AFDC  due  to  wages. 

Medicaid  coverage  would  only  assist 
families  who  desperately  need  the 
medical  coverage  because  HHS  is  pro- 
posing regulations  that  require  States 
to  seek  medical-support  coverage  from 
the  absent  parent  whenever  medical 
coverage  is  available  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  Therefore,  most  people  will  have 
private  insurance  available  to  cover 
medical  costs  and  therefore  won't  need 
the  medicaid  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  expe- 
dite this  bill  through  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  asked  me  not  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor.  Can  the 
chairman  give  me  some  assurances 
that  the  conferees  will  at  the  least 
allow^  States  at  their  option  to  provide 
4  months  of  medicaid  coverage? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  my  colleague  knows.  I 
did  not  support  the  amendment  he  of- 
fered with  our  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger)  to  require 
States  to  provide  4  months  of  medicaid 
coverage.  However,  it  is  my  position 
that  States  should  be  allowed  the 
option  to  provide  such  coverage.  That 
will  be  the  position  I  will  take  as  a 
member  of  the  conference.  While  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees, given  the  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee, some  provision  for  medicaid  cover- 
age is  likely  to  emerge  from  the  con- 
ference. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  were  cosponsors  of  an  amend- 
ment that  failed  I  think  by  one  vote  in 
committee  on  this  subject.  I  came  to 
the  issue  before  from  my  interest  in 
medicaid  and  health  policy  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  very  exten- 
sive study  conducted  in  my  State  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  about  what  hap- 
pens to  families  when  they  move  off  of 
AFDC  because  of  increased  income, 
either  jobs  or  AFDC.  That  study  re- 
ported that  somewhere  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  of  all  adults  and 
fully  one-third  of  all  children  involved 
even  4  months  after  termination  of 
AFDC  were  without  medical  or  dental 
coverage  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  that  coverage  on 
the  outside. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  has 
indicated  that  in  conference  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  optional  treat- 
ment for  medicaid  coverage. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  our  colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible). 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado foi-  yielding.  I.  too.  commend  him 
for  his  leadership  and  that  of  Senator 
Long,  Senator  Durenberger,  Senator 
Dole,  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Our  Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  costs  of  our  current  system  of 
child  support.  It  perpetuates  a  culture 
of  poverty,  leads  to  the  neglect  of  de- 
fenseless children,  and  fosters  disre- 
spect for  the  law. 

A  recently  published  Census  Bureau 
report  showed  that  28  percent  of  the 
mothers  owed  child  support  during 
1981  received  not  1  cent  during  the 
entire  year:  and  half  the  women  due 
support  did  not  receive  the  full 
amount  they  were  owed.  That  means 
that  children  in  more  than  4  million 
homes  across  our  land  are  being  short- 
changed and  cheated.  It  is  time  we  do 
something  about  it.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  theft  from  innocent  children. 

For  the  mothers  involved,  it  is  an 
economic  catastrophe.  It  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  "feminization  of  poverty." 
We  now  find  that  while  some  14  per- 
cent of  the  population-at-large  falls 
below  the  poverty  line.  Among  single 
mothers  caring  for  children,  the  figure 
is  more  than  double  to  35  percent. 

During  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, President  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
one-third  of  a  nation  being  ill-housed, 
ill-clad,  and  ill-fed.  We  confront  a  com- 
parable situation  in  female-headed, 
single-parent  households  today. 

Yet,  according  to  a  1982  Stanford 
University  study,  most  noncustodial 
parents  who  are  not  meeting  their 
child  support  obligations  are  capable 
of  doing  so,  and,  indeed  are  capable  of 
paying  significantly  more  than  the 
amounts  awarded. 

Quite  clearly,  the  present  system  of 
child  support  collection  is  costly  and 
ineffective.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the 
mother  lacks  either  the  time  or  the 
money  to  go  back  to  court  and  enforce 
what  is  legally  due  her  and  her  chil- 
dren. When  she  does  go  back  to  court, 
she  faces  delays  and  roadblocks.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  new  system  of  en- 
forcing what  is  already  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation,  and  that  includes 
withholding  of  child  support  pay- 
ments from  wages. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  no 
more  important  responsibility  than 
protecting  the  family  bond.  Our  laws 
must  assert  every  parents  responsibil- 
ity to  suport  his  or  her  children.  That 
is  why  this  is  so  important  an  initia- 
tive. I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  leadership,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida  seek 
recognition? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS,  Yes. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  28  seconds. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  1  minute 
and  20  seconds  to  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Child  Support  En- 
forcement Act.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  pro- 
viding the  leadership  for  pa-ssage  of 
this  most  important  legislation,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  legislation  we 
will  handle  this  year. 

Passage  of  the  original  act  in  1975 
was  significant  because  for  the  first 
time  a  Federal  law  addressed  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  pov- 
erty among  children.  While  we  must 
continue  our  financial  support  of 
social  service  programs  addressing  the 
immediate  needs  of  children  living  in 
poverty.  I  feel  that  we  must  step  up 
our  efforts  to  address  the  causes.  We 
must  face  the  ugly  fact  that  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  families  seeking  aid  for 
families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDO  do  so  because  of  insufficient 
child  support  from  the  absent  parent. 

We  have  all  heard  much  about  the 
■feminization  of  poverty."  It  is  almost 
a  buzz-word.  It  is  a  very  real  problem 
for  women  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
statistics  prove  that  women  in  this 
country  are  the  ones  who  are  bearing 
the  great  brunt  of  any  downturn  in 
the  economy.  As  more  and  more 
women  go  to  work,  more  and  more 
children  are  left  untended.  More  and 
more  children  are  missing.  I  do  not 
know  when  it  became  a  right  in  this 
country  for  a  father  to  abandon  the 
re.sponsibility  of  providing  for  his 
child. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  children  all 
the  time  I  am  in  the  Senate,  because 
they  provide  the  basic  unit  of  the 
family.  Mothers  and  fathers  are  in- 
volved with  making  a  living. 

There  is  still  much  hidden  discrimi- 
nation against  women  in  terms  of, 
jobs,  child  care,  child  support,  and  re- 
tirement benefits.  Since  the  1940's 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  female  labor  force— but  no  in- 
crease in  economic  security.  Women 
are  still  making  less  money  than  men. 
Women  are  still  by  far  the  ones  forced 
on  welfare. 

But  it  is  the  children  who  are  most 
deeply  affected  by  the  "feminization 
of  poverty."  It  is  the  children  who 
suffer  when  their  mother's  child  care 
needs  are  not  properly  met.  And  it  is 
the  children  who  suffer  most  from 
nonpayment  of  child  support. 

Congress  made  a  good  effort  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  in  1975  with  the 
child  support  enforcement  program. 
This  program  required  each  State  to 


enforce  child  support  by  tracing  fa- 
thers through  the  social  security 
system  and  using  income-tax  offsets 
and  wage  withholding.  It  was  a  good 
start,  but  much  more  needed  to  be 
done. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  recognized 
the  problem  and  enacted  its  own  child 
support  enforcement  legislation  in 
1974.  a  year  before  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation.  But  reforms  are 
needed  now  to  improve  this  program 
and  make  it  more  effective.  In  1980, 
our  Florida  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Center  for  Governmental  Re- 
sponsibility at  Holland  Law  Center  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  They  under- 
took a  2-year  research  project  to  deter- 
mine what  factors  affect  the  collection 
of  court-ordered  child  support  pay- 
ments and  which  methods  of  enforce- 
ment are  most  effective.  The  final  re- 
sults will  be  published  this  February, 
and  then  the  center  will  embark  on  a 
1-year  pilot  project  in  20  Florida  coun- 
ties to  implement  some  of  the  research 
findings. 

The  results  of  the  research  study 
should  give  Florida  a  better  idea  of 
how  to  improve  the  State  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program  even  more. 
It  will  also  provide  valuable  data  about 
which  enforcement  techniques  seem  to 
be  the  most  effective. 

Although  the  final  research  results 
have  not  yet  been  published,  a  re- 
searcher from  the  center  did  travel  to 
Washington,  DC,  this  November  to 
di.scuss  the  preliminary  findings  with 
the  staff  of  both  the  Senate  children's 
caucus  and  family  caucus.  The  center 
discovered  wide  discrepancies  from 
county  to  county  regarding  enforce- 
ment and  enforcement  techniques.  An 
alarming  di.scovery  was  that  many  of 
the  courts  responsible  for  enforcement 
were  unaware  of  the  variety  of  en- 
forcement techniques  available  to 
them.  For  example,  many  of  the 
judges  were  not  aware  that  Florida 
State  law  permitted  the  courts  to 
impose  mandatory  wage  assignment 
on  non-AFDC  as  well  as  AFDC  recipi- 
ents if  the  absent  parent  mi,ssed  two  or 
more  payments.  Even  worse,  many 
judges  who  were  aware  of  the  provi- 
sion were  reluctant  to  use  it  because  of 
the  liability  the  provision  imposed  on 
their  clerks  who  administer  the  depos- 
itory account.  The  original  language 
made  the  clerk  of  the  court  personally 
liable  for  any  checks  to  the  court  de- 
pository accepted  by  him.  The  clerks 
were,  therefore,  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  accept  support  payment  except 
in  the  form  of  money  orders  or  certi- 
fied checks.  When  this  situation  was 
discovered,  Florida  modified  its  law  to 
provide  that  the  clerks  of  the  circuit 
court  not  be  personally  liable  if  the 
personal  check  tendered  by  the  em- 
ployer is  returned  by  the  bank.  This 
improved  and  encouraged  the  use  of 


one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
enforcing  child  support  payment. 

A  disturbing  statistic  that  emerged 
from  the  Florida  study— as  well  as  na- 
tional studies  on  child  support  en- 
forcement—is the  low  percentage  of 
nonwelfare  child  support  cases  that 
are  processed.  Although  the  Federal 
law  requires  that  State  child  support 
agencies  offer  services  to  custodial 
parents  who  are  not  AFDC  recipients, 
in  Florida,  our  non-AFDC  caseload  is 
only  4  percent.  Only  10,000  of  the 
267,000  cases  in  Florida  in  1982  were 
nonwelfare  cases.  The  reason  is  an 
economic  one.  There  is  a  built-in  disin- 
centive for  spending  staff  time  on  non- 
welfare  cases.  But  there  is  no  other 
substantive  difference  between  them: 
the  problems  of  child  support  enforce- 
ment are  common  to  both  welfare  and 
nonwelfare  families.  Unfortunately, 
the  financial  benefits  of  pursuing  non- 
AFDC  child  support  cases  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent.  However,  several 
studies  are  now  being  done  to  deter- 
mine the  cost-avoidance  aspects  of  the 
non-AFDC  program. 

Ultimately,  the  real  reason  for  en- 
couraging the  enforcement  of  all  child 
support  orders,  regardless  of  the  par- 
ent's dependence  on  governmental 
support  is  a  matter  of  children's  right 
and  need  to  be  supported  by  their  par- 
ents. We  in  Congress  must  pursue  our 
goal  of  returning  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  children  to  the  parents. 

I  commend  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Long,  Senator  Bradley,  and  Senator 
Durenberger,  and  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  their 
efforts  in  developing  legislation  that 
improves  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  and  insures  that  all 
children  in  the  United  States  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  in  securing  finan- 
cial support  from  their  parents  will  re- 
ceive assistance  regardless  of  their  cir- 
cumstances. I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7  minutes 
and  20  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  our  time. 

Has  the  committee  amendment  been 
adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  prepared 
to  proceed  to  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  then  to  vote  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  would  vote 
■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boschwitz).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  vole  No.  79  Leg.] 


YEAS-94 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Niokles 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Baiicus 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Benlsen 

Hawkins 

Prcssler 

Biden 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Boschwiiz 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jep.sen 

Sarbancs 

Chafee 

John.ston 

Sasscr 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Dan  forth 

Leahy 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Symms 

Denton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Malhlas 

Trible 

Domenici 

Maisunaga 

Tsonga.s 

Durenberger 

Maltingly 

Wallop 

Eaglet  on 

McClure 

Warner 

Evans 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Melzenbaum 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Garn 

Moynihan 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cohen 

Ea.st 

Huddleston 

Dodd 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  moment  I  will  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote.  But.  before  I  do,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment:  Senators  Long,  Nunn. 
Hollings.  Bradley.  Moynihan.  Mat- 
suNAGA.  Inouye.  Leahy,  Levin,  Exon, 
Andrews.  Abdnor.  Warner.  Sasser, 
and  Boschwitz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  would  like  to  acknowledge  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill— which,  as  sev- 
eral Senators  have  observed,  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—has been  made  possible  by  the 
smooth  and  quick  floor  debate.  It  also 
ha.s  been  made  possible  by  the  truly 
outstanding  staff  work  of  Sydney 
Olson  and  Margaret  Webber  of  the 
majority  staff:  and,  by  Mike  Stern  and 
Joe  Humphreys  of  the  minority  staff. 

Behind  the  scenes,  there  was  a  lot  of 
negotiating,  pulling  and  hauling,  as 
there  always  is  on  a  bill  like  this.  The 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  handle  it 
with  such  great  dispatch  and  in  a 
timely  manner  is  a  tribute  to  the  work 
that  they  have  done,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  them  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senators  who  managed  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  thank  the  Senators  who 
sponsored  it  for  their  cooperation.  I 
congratulate  them  on  the  passage  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
know  it  has  been  a  great  matter  of  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  a  long  time,  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  also  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  particular. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  past  the  hour  of  6:15  p,m, 
in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  4325),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boschwitz).  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  recognized. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PACKAGE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  in  speaking  on  the  pending 
deficit  reduction  package.  I  pointed 
out  the  very  great  danger  facing  our 
country  if  we  are  not  in  some  way  to 
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SON)  for  their  cooperation  in  expedit- 
ing consideration  of  S.  1989.  S.  1989 
was  introduced  on  October  21.   1983. 


that  the  country  which  had  seconded 
him  to  the  U.N. —the  U.S,S,R.— no 
longer  wanted  him  to  remain  there. 


letter  in  support  of  S.  1989.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
There   being   no   objection,   the   bill 
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bring  into  balance  the  revenues  and 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  prospect  of  these  deficits  of  a 
magnitude  of  $200  billion  or  more  this 
year  and  years  into  the  future  is  truly 
awesome.  It  presents  a  concern  which 
I  think  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  calls 
for  a  degree  of  compromise  and  self- 
sacrifice  by  Senators  and  others  in  the 
country  which,  as  I  pointed  out  yeater- 
day.  I  think  is  above  and  beyond  what 
we  have  routinely  faced. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  approach 
the  debate  on  this  matter  in  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  compromise,  and 
will,  as  I  have  suggested  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do.  relinquish  all  the  sacred 
cows  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

My  purpose  in  seeking  recognition, 
however,  is  not  to  elaborate  on  that 
statement,  but  simply  to  correct  one 
statement  which  I  made  yesterday. 

Some  Senators  might  find  it  embar- 
rassing to  correct  themselves  on  such 
short  notice  but  I  have  had  a  fair 
amount  of  practice  in  trying  to  correct 
my  own  mistakes.  I  want  to  put  the 
minds  of  Senators  at  ease  about  one 
Statement  I  made  yesterday. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  was  concerned 
about  the  real  validity  of  the  proposed 
spending  caps  in  this  proposal.  That  is, 
I  was  concerned  that  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  could  waive  on  motion  the 
spending  caps  on  which  this  whole 
deficit  reduction  package,  inadequate 
though  I  believe  it  to  be,  depends. 

It  is  true,  and  I  was  correct  in  point- 
ing out.  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum 
could  waive  the  spending  caps  even 
though  they  were  in  the  law.  because 
there  is  a  specific  provision  in  the  bill 
that  permits  that. 

Where  I  erred,  and  I  want  Senators 
to  know  that  I  was  mistaken  because  it 
is  an  important  point,  was  that  I  men- 
tioned that  the  motion  for  such 
waiver,  which  appears  in  the  Senate 
Record  at  page  S4729,  would  not  be 
debatable,  that  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
1-hour  time  limit.  The  reason  I  men- 
tioned that  was  because  that  would  be 
the  regular  course  of  things  under  a 
budget  reconciliation  or  a  budget  reso- 
lution. That  is,  points  of  order  and 
waivers  only  get  1  hour  of  debate. 

But  upon  reflection  and  rereading 
and  with  advice  of  staff.  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  the  Senate  that  I  was  in 
error  about  that  point.  The  specific 
waiver  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
pending  amendment,  the  so-called 
leadership  amendment  or  the  rose 
garden  budget,  whatever  you  call  it, 
would  be  subject  to  not  1  hour  of 
debate  but  to  unlimited  debate.  In 
fact,  to  shut  off  debate,  cloture  would 
be  necessary. 

I  want  to  correct  the  record  on  that. 
I  apologize  for  unintentionally  mis- 
stating that.  I  put  all  Senators  on 
notice  that  in  the  event  these  limita- 
tions are  in  fact  enacted  into  law  and 
that  at  some  future  time  next  year  or 


the  year  after  someone  tried  to  bring 
to  the  floor  an  appropriations  bill  or 
an  amendment  which  exceeded  those 
limits  specified  herein,  any  waiver  of 
the  limit  would  be  subject  to  very  ex- 
tended debate,  and  I  might  well  pro- 
pose such  debate  myself  if  circum- 
stances warranted.  I  wanted  to  clear 
up  the  record  before  any  time  elapsed. 
That  was  my  purpose  in  rising.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  having 
yielded. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  calendar  items.  The  acting  mi- 
nority leader  is  on  the  floor  and  has 
been  briefed  about  them.  I  would  like 
to  do  them  en  bloc,  if  he  does  not 
object. 

Let  me  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  consider  en  bloc  the 
following  items:  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
737.  739.  749.  751.  768,  769,  770,  and 
771. 

Does  the  acting  minority  leader  have 
any  comments? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  HARVEY  E.  WARD 

The  bill  (S.  1126)  for  the  relief  of 
Harvey  E.  Ward,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S. 1126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Harvey  E.  Ward  of  Zion.  Illinois,  the  sum  of 
$15,475.59.  pursuant  to  the  findings  of  the 
United  Slates  Claims  Court  in  Ward  against 
United  States.  Congressional  Reference 
Case  numbered  6-76  (1982).  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Harvey  E.  Ward 
against  the  United  States  for  withheld  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  from  service  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. A  violation  of  this  section  is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  413  TO  THE 
CHIEF  JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S. 
CLAIMS  COURT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  to  refer 
S.  413  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  48 

Resoli^ed,  That  S.  413.  entitled  "A  Bill  for 
the  Relief  of  James  P.  Purvis",  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  accompany- 


ing papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  and  the 
Chief  Judge  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509.  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
notwithstanding  the  bar  of  any  statute  of 
limitations,  laches,  or  bar  of  sovereign  im- 
munity, and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusion  thereof  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  of 
the  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  James  P.  Purvis. 


RELIEF  OF  VLADIMIR 
VICTOROVICH  YAKIMETZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1989)  for  the  relief  of 
Vladimir  Victorovich  Yakimetz.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  paragraphs  il4) 
and  (28)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  for  purposes  of 
such  Act.  Vladimir  Victorovich  Yalcimetz 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  I  he 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  im.nigranl  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 

ibxl)  Vladimir  Victorovich  Yakimetz 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  satis- 
fied the  provisions  of  section  316  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  which  relate 
to  required  periods  of  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  within  the  United  States  and 
shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  be  within 
any  of  the  classes  of  persons  described  in 
section  313  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(d)  of  that  Act.  Vladimir  Victorovich 
Yakimetz  may  be  naturalized  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
otherwi.se  eligible  for  naturalization  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  S.  1989.  a  bill  to  confer 
U.S.  citizenship  on  Mr.  Vladimir  V. 
Yakimetz.  Mr.  Yakimetz.  recently  a 
citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union,  worked 
until  December  1983  as  an  internation- 
al civil  servant  in  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  in  New  York  City. 

Before  going  any  further.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  and  the  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration   Subcommittee    (Mr.    Simp- 


son) for  their  cooperation  in  expedit- 
ing consideration  of  S.  1989.  S.  1989 
was  introduced  on  October  21,  1983. 
On  April  5,  1984,  it  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

S.  1989  is  a  private  bill  with  a  public 
purpose.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage 
employees  of  the  United  Nations  to  be- 
lieve in— and  to  uphold— the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Passage  of  S.  1989  will  not  make  the 
U.N.  perfect.  But  it  would  be  a  tangi- 
ble demonstration  of  congressional 
support  for  the  noble  principle  en- 
shrined in  the  charter.  It  would  repre- 
sent a  small  step  toward  enabling  the 
U.N.  to  live  up  to  those  principles. 

The  case  for  the  bill  before  us  may 
be  put  simply:  Mr.  Yakimetz  is  a  man 
who  has  lived  up  to  the  charter,  and— 
due  to  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Government— has  lost  his  job  at  the 
U.N.  in  consequence.  With  American 
citizenship,  he  will  be  able  to  return  to 
his  post  as  a  U.N.  employee,  beholden 
to  no  interest  other  than  the  U.N. 

I  reveal  no  closely  held  secret  of  the 
intelligence  community  when  I  state 
that  it  is  standard  practice  for  Soviet 
bloc  employees  at  the  U,N.  to  accept 
instruction  from  their  governments 
and  to  use  their  privileged  diplomatic 
positions  in  New  York  to  engage  in  es- 
pionage aganist  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  This  is  in  unambiguous 
violation  of  article  100  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  w  hich  stales  that: 
(i)n  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  staff  shall  not  seek 
or  receive  instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
Organization. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  provi- 
sion lies  at  the  very  heart  of  what  it  is 
required  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion if  it  is  to  function  as  intended.  If 
the  organization  is  ever  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  member  states,  the  Sec- 
retariat must  be  truly  international  in 
character. 

Vladimir  Yakimetz  merits  our  atten- 
tion precisely  because  he  has  sought 
to  live  up  to  the  principle  expressed  in 
article  100. 

In  1982,  while  serving,  as  he  had  for 
several  years,  as  a  program  officer  re- 
sponsible for  budget  planning  in  the 
Department  of  International  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Affairs,  Mr.  Yakimetz 
was  instructed  by  officials  of  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  U.N.  to  engage  in 
activities  he  knew  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  oath  as  an  international  civil 
servant.  He  refused,  and  was  conse- 
quently ordered  back  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Yakimetz  thereupon  requested, 
and  received,  on  February  9,  1983,  po- 
litical asylum  in  the  United  States. 
The  Soviets,  not  surprisingly,  sought 
to  have  him  dismissed  from  the  U.N. 

To  his  great  credit.  Secretary  Gener- 
al Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  decided  to 
permit  Mr.  Yakimetz  to  remain  at  the 
U.N.  through  the  conclusion  of  his  em- 
ployment   contract,    despite    the    fact 


that  the  country  which  had  seconded 
him  to  the  U.N.— the  U.S.S.R.-no 
longer  wanted  him  to  remain  there. 

While  this  represented  a  certain 
measure  of  victory  for  the  principle  of 
independence  in  the  international  civil 
service,  it  was  only  an  interim  solu- 
tion. When  Mr.  Yakimetz's  contract 
expired  on  December  26,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary-General was  bound  by  the 
precedents  of  the  U.N.  not  to  employ 
him  unless  he  were  to  be  seconded  by 
a  member  country  of  the  U.N. 

In  order  to  be  seconded,  Mr.  Yaki- 
metz must  be  a  citizen  of  said  member 
country.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
logical  choice  is  the  United  States— 
not  least  because  it  would  be  in  the 
American  national  interest  to  see  that 
the  often-abused  principle  of  an  inde- 
pendent U.N.  civil  service  is  strength- 
ened in  practice,  as  it  would  be  by  re- 
tention of  Mr.  Yakimetz  in  the  U.N. 
Secretariat. 

Thus  S.  1989,  and  the  proposal  to  ex- 
pedite the  citizenship  process  for 
Vladimir  Yakimetz.  With  American 
citizenship,  he  will  promptly  be  sec- 
onded and  rehired.  And  the  employees 
of  the  U.N.  will  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  abide  by  the  chapter. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Vladimir 
Yakimetz  does  not  seek  early  citizen- 
ship for  personal  gain  or  convenience. 
Having  been  granted  political  asylum, 
he  could  look  forward  to  becoming  an 
American  citizen  in  the  course  of  time 
through  the  normal  procedures.  With 
his  background  as  a  physicist,  linguist 
and  administrator,  he  could  also 
expect  to  fare  well  in  the  American 
job  market. 

Yet  Mr.  Yakimetz  believes  in  abiding 
by  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  would  like  to 
continue  to  do  so  as  an  employee  of 
the  Secretariat.  If  he  did  not,  he  could 
easily  have  cooperated  with  the  Soviet 
mission  at  the  U.N.  in  violating  that 
charter. 

The  permanent  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Ambassador  Jeanc  J.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  has  written  me  in  support  of  this 
effort,  noting  in  her  letter  that— 

The  immediate  bestowal  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship on  this  worthy  individual  who  has 
chosen  freedom  seems  to  me  not  only  war- 
ranted but  essential. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  S.  1989.  If  we  fail  to 
act  on  this  case,  we  will  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  still  further  to  believe 
they  can  ignore  their  charter  commit- 
ments with  impurity.  And  other  U.N. 
employees  from  the  Soviet  bloc  will 
understand  that  to  insist  on  principle 
is  to  lose  a  livelihood. 

The  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  noble  goal  of  an  international  civil 
service  and  the  personal  courage  of 
Vladimir  Yakimetz  deserve  our  recog- 
nition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  S.  1989,  as  reported,  and 
the  text  of  Ambassador  Kirkpatricks 


letter  in  support  of  S.  1989.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1989 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  paragraphs  (14)  and  (28)  of 
section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  for  purposes  of  such  Act. 
Vladimir  Victorovich  Yakimetz  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  Slates  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper  number, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal 
year  next  following,  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrant visas  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of.  if  applicable,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  section  202(e)  of  such 
Act. 

(b)(1)  Vladimir  Victorovich  Yakimetz 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  .satisfed 
the  provisions  of  section  316  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  relate  to 
required  periods  of  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  and  shall 
not  be  held  or  considered  to  be  within  any 
of  the  clas.ses  of  persons  described  in  section 
313  of  .such  Act. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(d)  of  that  Act.  Vladimir  Victorovich 
Yakimetz  may  be  naturalized  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
otherwise  eligible  for  naturalization  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to 
THE  United  Nations. 

September  27.  1983. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Pat:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  support 
of  the  effort  to  secure  expedited  U.S.  citi- 
zenship for  Mr.  Vladimir  Yakimetz.  a 
former  Soviet  national  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  in  the  UN  Secretariat.  Last 
February.  Mr.  Yakimetz  defected  to  the 
United  States  after  he  was  notified  by 
Soviet  Mission  authorities  in  New  York  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  home  in  connection  with 
allegations  that  he  had  participated  in  black 
market  activities. 

Following  his  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Mr.  Yakimetz  contacted 
his  UN  supervisor  who.  in  turn,  assisted  him 
in  retaining  Orville  H.  Schell.  Esq..  of 
Hughes.  Hubbard  and  Reed,  a  New  York 
law  firm.  Mr.  Schell  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  the  UN  Secretary  General  that 
permitted  Mr.  Yakimetz  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Secretariat  through  December 
26.  1983.  when  his  current  contract  expires. 
The  agreement  also  appears  to  open  the 
way  for  Mr.  Yakimetz  to  arrange  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  Secretariat  after  December, 
provided  he  secures  U.S.  citizenship  by  that 
time. 
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The  Secretary  General  normally  extends 
the  employment  of  capable  and  time-tested 
Secretariat  personnel  who  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  the  UN  member  state  of  which  they 
are  citizens.  In  this  case,  the  hostility  of  the 
country  of  original  nationality  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  Secretary  General  to  grant 
an  extension  of  contract  unless  the  staff 
member  concerned  obtains  citizenship  of  a 
supportive  member  state.  For  this  reason, 
the  immediate  bestowal  of  U.S.  citizenship 
on  this  worthy  individual  who  has  chosen 
freedom  seems  to  me  not  only  warranted 
but  essential. 

Many  senior  officials  of  this  Mission  have 
been  working  with  Mr.  Yakimetz's  attorneys 
and  with  interested  Washington  agencies  to 
ensure  that  Mr.  Yakimetz's  rights  and  his 
status  as  an  international  civil  servant  and 
UN  employee  of  good  standing  are  secure.  I 
understand  that  his  attorney  has  discussed 
with  your  staff  the  introduction  of  a  private 
bill  grantin?  Mr.  Yakimetz  citizenship.  I 
want  ,vou  to  know  that  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  course  he  proposes.  If  I  can  help 
further.  I  am  at  your  service. 
Sincerely. 

JEANE  J.  KiRKPATHICK. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMERICAN  GOLD  STAR 
MOTHERS.  INC. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2413)  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  American  Gold 
Star  Mothers.  Inc..  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "incorporation" 
and  insert  'incorporation  and  shall  include 
a  continuing  commitment,  on  a  national 
basis,  to— 

(a)  keep  alive  and  develop  the  spirit  that 
promoted  world  services; 

(b)  maintain  the  ties  of  fellowship  born  of 
that  service,  and  to  assist  and  further  all  pa- 
triotic work; 

(c)  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 

(d)  assist  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  Conflict.  Vietnam,  and 
other  strategic  areas  and  their  dependents 
in  the  presentation  of  claims  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  to  aid  in  any  way 
in  their  power  the  men  and  women  who 
served  and  died  or  were  wounded  or  inca- 
pacitated during  hostilities; 

<e)  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  our  wars: 

(f)  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America; 

(g)  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  in  the  communities  in  which  we 
live; 

(h)  inspire  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  youth  of  America: 

(i)  extend  needful  assistance  to  all  Gold 
Star  Mothers  and.  when  possible,  to  their 
decendants;  and 

(j)  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  for  the 
United  States  and  all  other  Nations. 

On  page  6.  line  II.  strike  (60)"  and  insert 
"(62)  ". 

So  as  to  make  this  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


CHARTER 

Section  I.  American  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
Incorporated,  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted 
a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  In- 
corporated (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation  ")  shall  have  only  those  powers 
granted  to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles 
of  incorporation  filed  in  the  Slate  or  States 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  is  organized  shall  be  those 
provided  in  its  articles  of  incorporation  and 
shall  include  a  continuing  commitment,  on  a 
national  basis,  to- 
la) keep  alive  and  develop  the  spirit  that 
promoted  world  services; 

(b)  maintain  the  ties  of  fellowship  born  of 
that  service,  and  to  assist  and  further  all  pa- 
triotic work; 

(c)  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 

(d)  assist  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  Conflict.  Vietnam,  and 
other  strategic  areas  and  their  dependents 
in  the  presentation  of  claims  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  to  aid  in  any  way 
in  their  power  the  men  and  women  who 
served  and  died  or  were  wounded  or  inca- 
pacitated during  hostilities: 

(e)  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  our  wars: 

(f)  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America: 

(g)  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  in  the  communities  in  which  we 
live: 

(h)  inspire  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  youth  of  America; 

(i)  extend  needful  assistance  to  all  Gold 
Star  Mothers  and.  when  possible,  to  their 
descendants;  and 

(j)  promote  peace  and  good  will  for  the 
United  States  and  all  other  nations. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  directors;  COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
Shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  COUPORATION 

Sec  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  States  wherein  it  is  in- 
corporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 


during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation, 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation, 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  not  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  retain  and  main- 
tain its  status  as  a  corporation  organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  wherein  it  if-  incorporated. 

LIABILITY 

Sec  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law  ".  approved  August  30. 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(60)(62y  American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  In- 
corporated". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12,  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  lime  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act,  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

reservation  of  right  to  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13,  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

definition  of  "state" 

Sec  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State  "  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  of  1954.  If  the  corporation  fails  to 
maintain  such  status,  the  charter  granted 
hereby  shall  expire, 

TERMINATION 

Sec  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

Mr.  DENTON,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc.,  was 
originally  founded  on  June  4.  1928,  by 
a  group  of  25  mothers  residing  in 
Washington,  DC,  as  a  nondenomina- 
tional.  nonprofit,  and  nonpolitical  na- 
tional organization.  On  January  5, 
1929.  the  organization  was  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

The  organization  is  composed  of 
mothers  who.se  sons  or  daughters 
served  and  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
Vietnam,  and  other  strategic  areas,  or 
who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived during  such  .service.  It  is  open 
for  membership  to  all  eligible  women 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

The  noble  objectives  of  the  organiza- 
tion include: 

Maintaining  the  ties  of  fellowship 
born  of  service,  and  assisting  and  fur- 
thering all  patriotic  work; 

Inculcating  a  sense  of  individual  ob- 
ligation to  the  community,  State,  and 
Nation; 

Assisting  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
Vietnam,  and  other  strategic  areas  and 
their  dependents  in  the  presentation 
of  claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  providing  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  and  died  or  were  wounded  or  in- 
capacitated during  hostilities: 

Perpetuating  the  memory  of  those 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  line 
of  duty: 

Maintaining  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Inculcating  lessons  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live: 

Inspiring  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  youth  of  America; 

Extending  needed  assistance  to  all 
Gold  Star  Mothers  and,  when  possible, 
to  their  descendants;  and 

Promoting  peace  and  good  will  for 
the  United  States  and  all  other  na- 
tions. 

The  organization  has  accomplished 
tho.se  objectives  during  the  past  55 
years  through  its  total  commitment  to 
public  service,  a  commitment  that  en- 
tails working  with  families  to  help 
adjust  to  a  way  of  life  without  their 
loved  ones  and  to  providing  many 
hours  of  volunteer  work  and  personal 
service  in  all  hospitals  for  veterans. 
The  organization  exemplifies  a  high 
level  of  patriotism  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  mothers  whose  sons 


or  daughters  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  their  country, 

Mr,  President,  the  organization  met 
all  the  requirements  outlined  in  the 
"Standards  for  the  Granting  of  Feder- 
al Charters"  and  it  met  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  requirement  for  cospon- 
sors.  having  collected  77  cosponsors. 
On  April  4,  1984,  the  bill  was  favorably 
reported  with  amendments, 

I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  an  organization  that  strives  to 
promote  the  patriotic  ideals  of  public 
service.  The  wo.-ds  and  deeds  of  the 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers  truly 
justify  favorable  congressional  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S, 
2413, 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of 
"Solidarity  Sunday,  " 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 367.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Congress  sup- 
ports Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
JewTy.  On  April  11.  45  Senators 
having  joined  as  original  cosponsors.  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  367. 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  cooperation  of 
the  majority  leader.  (Senator  Baker), 
the  minority  leader  (Senator  Byrd), 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee (Senator  Thurmond),  and  the 
ranking  member  (Senator  Biden),  the 
resolution  was  placed  immediately  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Sunday,  May  6.  1984,  is  Solidarity 
Sunday,  in  New  York  City,  when  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  all  faiths  will 
gather  to  march  together  in  a  demon- 
stration of  their  solidarity  with  the 
nearly  3  million  oppressed  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  First  organized  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  13  years 
ago,  Solidarity  Sunday  has  become  a 
tradition.  One  regrets  that  this  has 
been  necessary,  but  one  is  heartened 
by  the  continuing  willingness  of  Amer- 
icans to  undertake  this  effort. 

This  resolution  would  be  an  impor- 
tant expression  of  our  uiiwaveiing 
concern  as  a  free  people  for  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  persecuted 
minorities  in  the  Communist  world. 
Solidarity  Sunday  is  especially  impor- 
tant this  year,  given  the  increasing 
pressure  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  express  them- 
selves religiously  and  culturally.  De- 
spite commitments  undertaken  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Soviet     Government     has     in     recent 


months  intensified  its  persecution  of 
Jewish  citizens,  Hebrew  cla-sses  are  dis- 
rupted, prayer  services  are  dispersed, 
Jews  are  prevented  from  practicing 
their  faith. 

In  this  season  of  Passover— the  holi- 
day when  Jews  around  the  world  com- 
memorate the  exodus  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  from  slavery  in  Egypt— Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  remain  in  religious 
and  cultural  bondage.  The  Passover 
Seder  is  an  expression  of  freedom  that 
is  not  allowed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  authorities  will  not  even  permit 
Jews  to  gather  to  share  the  holidays 
of  their  history,  so  central  to  their 
faith. 

One  obvious  measure  of  the  official- 
ly sanctioned  campaign  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  ease  or 
restrictiveness  of  emigration.  In  1983, 
only  1,314  Jews  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  rep- 
resents the  lowest  level  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration in  20  years,  and  the  declining 
trend  appears  to  be  continuing  in  1984. 
In  March,  only  51  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government,  and  the  of- 
ficial Anti-Zionist  Committee  it  estab- 
lished 1  year  ago,  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  most  of  the  Jews 
who  wish  to  emigrate  already  now 
have  done  so.  They  assert,  contrary  to 
all  evidence,  that  religious  freedom  is 
not  an  issue  in  the  Soviet  Union,  We 
know  this  is  deception;  we  must  never 
forget  the  facts. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  close  to  3 
million  Jews  today  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  least  400.000 
Jews  have  begun  the  difficult  process 
of  applying  for  emigrant  visas.  It  is  a 
fact  that  once  a  Soviet  Jew  has  ap- 
plied for  a  vi.sa.  he  or  she  is  subjected 
to  KGB  harassment,  physical  intimi- 
dation, and  often  outright  dismissal 
from  their  jobs.  Sadly,  there  is  no  in- 
surance that  conditions  for  Soviet 
Jews  are  improving  in  1984. 

Mr,  President,  the  free  world  must 
continue  to  speak  out  against  this  in- 
justice. The  hopes  of  the  beleaguered 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  rest  on  our 
efforts. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky's  suffering  in 
Chistopol  Prison  must  teach  us  to 
never  forget  the  fate  awaiting  observ- 
ant Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  do 
dare  to  speak  out.  In  October  1983, 
losef  Begun  received  a  sentence  of  12 
years,  for  the  crime  of  teaching 
Hebrew.  Aleksandr  Paritsky.  Ida 
Nudel.  Levi  Elbert— the  list  goes  on 
and  on.  of  people  yearning  for  free- 
dom. We  will  not  forget  them. 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  May  6.  1984.  can  and 
must  send  an  important  message  to 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jew's  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 


sary  and  important  part  of  long-term 
health  care. 
And  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  recognizing  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Soviet  Jewry  faces  a  crisis  in  emigra- 
tion. In  1979.  Jewish  emigration 
reached  a  highpoint  of  51.320.  In  1982. 
the  number  plummeted  to  2,688.  Last 
year,  a  mere  1.314  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  To  date  in  1984 
only  229  have  been  allowed  to  leave. 
Clearly  this  disturbing  trend  merits 
concern  and  condemnation. 

As  disturbing  as  these  numbers  are, 
it  is  even  more  unsettling  to  recognize 
the  vicious  turn  that  Soviet  policy  has 
taken.  In  April  of  last  year,  the  Soviet 
Government  organized  an  official 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  to  renounce 
Zionism,  hasten  forced  assimilation 
and  foster  anti-Semitism.  Under  the 
guise  of  anti-Zionism  anti-Semitic  arti- 
cles have  increased  in  the  Soviet  press 
in  an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  very 
fiber  of  Jewish  culture.  The  most  out- 
landish attempt  to  break  the  will  and 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  purports 
that  Soviet  Jews  collaborated  with  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II.  Such  prop- 
aganda invokes  chilling  analogies: 
these  are  indeed  ominous  forces  at 
work  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  believe  they 
are  somehow  punishing  the  United 
States  for  its  hard-line  policies. 
Moscow  maintains  Washington's 
tough  talk  rhetoric  has  seriously 
harmed  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
In  reaction  to  the  current  East-West 
chill,  the  Soviets  have  frozen  shut 
emigrations  door.  Today  I  believe  we 
must  make  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
stand we  will  never  forget  Soviet 
Jewry  and  that  a  relaxation  of  emigra- 
tion restrictions  would  send  a  promis- 
ing signal.  We  must  never  unnecessar- 
ily escalate  tensions  with  our  principal 
adversary— for  such  escalation  affects 
the  very  lives  of  those  forcibly  con- 
tained withm  Soviet  borders. 

I  believe  Solidarity  Sunday  helps  to 
bring  the  difficulties  of  Soviet  Jewry 
to  the  forefront  of  national  and  world 
attention.  We  all  hope  these  efforts 
may  someday  convince  the  Soviets  to 
end  their  use  of  Jews  as  political 
pawns  and  to  respect  their  rights  as 
human  beings.  We  hope  these  efforts 
may  someday  show  the  Soviets  that 
they  must  treat  the  Helsinki  Accords 
as  a  serious  international  commit- 
ment. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  injustice  and 
anti-Semitism  exist  around  the  world— 
where  Jews  fear  in  the  future  the 
shadows  of  the  past.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  Jews  today  still  suffer  many  of 
the  hardships  and  injustices  they  have 
endured  for  so  many  years.  This  sad 
legacy  of  the  Jewish  past  must  be  in- 
terrupted. Anti-Semitism  must  be  ex- 
tinguished. We  must  continue  to  stand 
up  for  the  principles  of  human  liberty 
and  religious  freedom  on  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  I  salute  the  orga- 


nizers and  participants  of  Solidarity 
Sunday. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  May  6. 
1984.  will  be  the  13th  annual  Solidari- 
ty Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  On  that 
day.  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate in  rallies  and  other  activities 
to  show  their  support  for  Soviet  Jews 
and  their  determination  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  all  of  its  citi- 
zens, Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike, 
with  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms, 
including  the  freedom  to  emigrate.  As 
one  who  has  spent  many  years  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
oppressed  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  campaign  to  be  undertaken 
on  Solidarity  Sunday. 

As  a  party  to  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
various  international  covenants  on 
human  rights  and  as  a  signatory  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  pledged  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Yet,  it  has 
repeatedly  violated  these  pledges,  es- 
pecially in  its  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

In  recent  years,  discrimination 
against  Jews,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  education  and  employment,  has  in- 
creased. Since  1980.  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  stepped  up  its  campaign 
against  Jews  who  exercise  their  right 
of  religious  worship  and/or  participate 
in  Jewish  self-study  groups.  Those  at- 
tempting to  organize  unofficial  Jewish 
religous  study  groups  have  been  sub- 
jected to  threats  of  arrests,  harass- 
ment, house  -searches,  surveillance, 
and  other  forms  of  intimidation.  This 
treatment  is  akin  to  that  received  by 
Jewish  activists  in  the  dissident, 
human  rights,  and  emigration  move- 
ments—men and  women  such  as  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  losif  Begun,  and 
Ida  Nudel.  to  name  only  a  few.  who 
have  endured  unjust  treatment  to 
secure  human  rights  for  themselves 
and  their  fellow  citizens.  In  an  effort 
to  escape  the  anti-Semitic  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
many  Soviet  Jews  have  turned  to  emi- 
gration as  a  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  emigration  is  no  longer  a  so- 
lution. In  fact.  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion is  in  a  state  of  crisis. 

In  1979.  a  record  level  of  51.320  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
annual  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  has 
decreased  steadily  and  markedly.  In 
1980.  21.471  Jews  emigrated  to  the 
West.  In  1981.  9.447  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave,  and  in  1982.  Jewish  emigra- 
tion plummeted  to  2.688.  In  1983.  only 
1.315  Jews  were  permitted  to  leave. 
This  figure  is  the  lowest  since  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement  began  in 
the  late  1960's;  1984  does  not  promise 
to  reverse  the  trend.  Only  229  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  On  the  basis  of 
an  average  monthly  figure  of  76,  the 
total   for   1984  will  be  approximately 


912— a  figure  less  than  that  of  1983 
and  a  sure  indication  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trying  to  halt  Jewish  emigra- 
tion entirely. 

The  frustration  and  despair  of  not 
being  able  to  obtain  an  exit  permit  are 
compounded  by  the  treatment  which 
Soviet  Jews  receive  after  applying  to 
emigrate.  Many  are  removed  from 
their  jobs,  evicted  from  their  apart- 
ments, and  subjected  to  (Constant  har- 
assment by  the  authorities'. 

Soviet  Jews  are  crying  out  for  our 
help.  In  the  past,  we  have  seen  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  respond  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  from  the 
West.  On  Solidarity  Sunday.  Ameri- 
cans will  bring  that  pressure  to  bear 
once  again.  Senate  Resolution  367. 
which  I  cosponsor,  expresses  Congress 
support  for  Solidarity  Sunday  and  en- 
courages Americans  to  take  part  in  the 
important  events  to  take  place  on  that 
day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  a  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  Jews. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  367)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  367 

Whereas  on  May  6.  1984.  the  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ences on  Soviet  Jewry  will  convene  the  thir- 
teenth annual  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  in  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
People's  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  beleaguered  persons  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
in  myriad  activities  on  that  day  in  public  ex- 
pression of  soldarity  with  the  long  suffering 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  is 
denied  Jews  and  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  explicitly  assert  guarantees 
of  those  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  imple- 
ment new  restrictive  measures  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  persons  able  to  emi- 
grate, bringing  Jewi&h  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  virtual  halt  in  1983;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  few  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  other  recognized  reli- 
gions in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by  ar- 
resting teachers  of  Hebrew,  and  by  harass- 
ing those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  prisoner  of  conscience  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. who  was  arrested  in  March  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exceptionally  harsh  treatment  in  Chistopol 
prison:  and 


Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  having  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  imme- 
diate induction  into  the  armed  forces,  im- 
proper incarceration  in  mental  institutions, 
explusion  from  school,  and  constant  surveil- 
lance and  harassment;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  shall  provide  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  in- 
carcerated solely  for  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  fully  supports 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  and 
encourages  Amencans  to  participate. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  198)  des- 
ignating April  27,  1984,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day.  ' 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  198.  designat- 
ing April  27  of  this  year  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day."  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  shown  its 
approval  of  my  efforts  to  gain  recogni- 
tion of  a  small  but  important  segment 
of  our  population— the  nursing  home 
residents  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation 
consistently  over  the  past  several 
years,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  my  efforts  have  been  re- 
warded many  times  over  by  residents 
of  these  facilities  who  have  shared 
with  me  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  celebrated  their  special  day.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  or  more  satisfying 
form  of  thanks. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  focusing 
its  attentions  on  some  very  basic  issues 
which  will  impact  in  a  major  way  on 
the  lives  of  our  Nation's  elderly— fi- 
nancing of  the  social  security  retire- 
ment system,  restructuring  of  the 
medicare  program,  and  the  like.  We 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  need  for 
our  Nation  to  begin  to  ready  itself  for 
future  health  care  needs.  Among  these 
will  be  a  variety  of  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutionalization. But  the  nursing 
home  setting  will  remain  a  very  neces- 


sary and  important  part  of  long-term 
health  care. 

And  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity 
that  we  remain  aware  of  nursing  home 
residents'  needs,  and  that  we  do  our 
utmost  to  see  that  these  needs  are 
met.  I  believe  that  recognition  of  a 
special  day  in  honor  of  our  nursing 
home  residents  is  a  first  step  toward 
the  encouragement  of  community  rec- 
ognition of,  and  involvement  in,  the 
lives  of  nursing  home  residents,  some- 
thing which  is  so  vitally  needed. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  this 
measure. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  198) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  198 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  a£  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  27.  1984. 
is  desigrnated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  WOMEN  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  227)  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 11,  1984,  as  "National  Women  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Week." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  author  of  this  resolution.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 227.  a  measure  I  introduced  on 
February  7  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning November  11.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week.  "  Joining  with  me  as  original  co- 


sponsors  of  this  measure  were  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson), 
as  well  as  Senators  Randolph,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  DeConcini,  and  Inouye. 

The  response  to  this  initiative  has 
been  very  gratifying.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Biden,  for  their  support  and 
assistance  in  bringing  this  measure 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  which  it  was  reported  on  April 
12,  and  before  the  Senate  so  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  women  have  served  bravely  and 
well  in  the  Armed  Forces— there  are  at 
present  1.15  million  women  veterans— 
their  service  in  the  military  has,  until 
very  recently,  been  largely  ignored.  As 
a  consequence,  for  far  too  long  neither 
did  they  receive  the  public  recognition 
and  thanks  they  deserved  nor,  in 
many  instances,  were  they  made  aware 
of  the  many  benefits  available  to  them 
from  the  Federal  Government  because 
of  their  service. 

In  1982,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report— GAO  HRD  82- 
98— based  on  an  important  study  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Haw-aii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  on  the  VA's  efforts  to 
provide  health  care  to  women  veter- 
ans. Although  the  GAO  report  focused 
directly  only  on  medical  benefits  for 
women  veterans,  its  findings  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  many  women  vet- 
erans were  unaware  of  the  veterans' 
benefits  available  to  them  and  that 
there  were  many  shortcomings  in  the 
VA's  efforts  to  locate  and  contact 
women  veterans  and  to  meet  their 
needs  for  benefits  and  services. 

Since  that  GAO  report  was  issued,  a 
number  of  important  actions  have  in- 
creased the  awareness  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  women  veterans.  Most  promi- 
nent was  the  establishment  of  a  VA 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veter- 
ans, first  on  an  administrative  basis 
last  year  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Harry  N.  Walters,  and 
in  November  1983  by  a  statutory  provi- 
sion I  authored  in  the  Senate  that  was 
enacted  in  Public  Law  98-160.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  have  its  third 
meeting  very  shortly  and  has  already 
issued  its  first  set  of  recommendations 
to  the  VA  Administrator.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  almost  all  of  these  rec- 
ommendations were  accepted  by  the 
Administrator.  I  believe  that  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  will  continue  to  make 
many  important  contributions  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  as  it  identi- 
fies problem  areas  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
srnment's  response  to  women  veterans 
and  recommends  solutions. 

Another  area  relating  to  women  vet- 
erans in  which  important  steps  have 
recently  been  taken  involves  access  to 
VA  health  care.  In  Public  Law  98-160. 
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the  Congress  enacted  legislation  I  pro- 
posed directing  the  VA  to  ensure  that 
each  VA  health-care  facility  is  able  to 
provide  appropriate  care,  in  a  timely 
fashion,  for  any  gender-specific  dis- 
ability of  a  woman  veteran."  The  VA"s 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
has  issued  several  directives  to  its  fa- 
cilities across  the  country  in  order  to 
try  to  insure  that  all  of  its  health-care 
facilities  are  aware  of  women  veterans' 
health-care  needs  and  are  prepared  to 
meet  them.  I  hope  that  these  steps 
will  result  in  meaningful  progress 
toward  correcting  the  problems  identi- 
fied by  the  GAO. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  involved 


the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  de.spite  the  important 
strides  made  on  behalf  of  women  vet- 
erans, a  concern  lingers  that  far  too 
many  citizens  remain  unaware  of  the 
contributions  women  veterans  have 
made  to  our  Nation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  proposed  with  my  col- 
leagues that  t.  e  week  beginning  on 
Veterans'  Day  this  year  be  designated 
as  "National  Women  Veterans  Recog- 
nition Week."  Our  goal  has  been  and 
is  to  provide  a  fitting  and  proper  focus 
on  the  many  contributions  of  women 
veterans  over  the  years.  Such  a  week, 
with      appropriate     ceremonies      and 


for  several  years  in  another  area  of    events,  should  help  bring  these  patri- 


concern  to  many  women  veterans— 
namely  efforts  to  see  that  studies  of 
the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
herbicide  agent  orange  that  was 
sprayed  in  Vietnam  include  examina- 
tion of  its  possible  effects  on  the 
women  who  served  there.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  some  progress  is  finally 
being  made  on  this  score  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  way  this  has  occurred  clearly 
demonstrates  how  the  needs  and  serv- 
ice of  women  veterans  have  so  often 
been  overlooked. 

As  we  undertook  efforts  to  insure 
that  women  were  included  in  studies 
en  agent  orange,  it  became  apparent 
that  little  was  known  about  the 
women  who  served  in  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
when  I  first  began  my  inquiries  in  this 
area,  no  one  even  knew  how  many 
women  had  served  there.  Consequent- 
ly, the  scientific  community  expressed 
doubt  that  valid  epidemiological  study 
of  women  Vietnam  veterans  could  be 
accomplished. 

To  its  credit,  the  Army  Agent 
Orange  Task  Force,  headed  by  a  very 
energetic  and  exacting  individual,  Mr. 
Richard  Christian,  undertook  to  deter- 
mine, through  manual  review  of  mili- 
tary records,  how  many  women  served 
in  Vietnam  and  their  names.  He  recog- 
nized the  need  for  this  information 
and  believed  that  his  task  force,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  representa- 
tives from  the  other  three  services, 
had  the  ability  to  research  and  provide 
the  information. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Army  Agent  Orange  Task  Force, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  At- 
lanta is  presently  evaluating  the  feasi- 
bility of  conducting  a  study  of  women 
veterans  as  one  component  of  the  epi- 
demiological study  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans mandated  by  Public  Law  96-151 
and  modified  by  Public  Law  97-72.  As 
the  author  of  these  statutory  provi- 
sions on  the  study.  I  am  very  pleased 
at  this  development  and  will  continue 
working  to  insure  that  this  component 
is  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  March  27. 
1984,  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Christian, 
detailing  the  Army  Agent  Oiange 
Task  Forces  progress  in  identifying 
women  Vietnam  veterans,  be  placed  in 


otic  women  into  public  view  and  gain 
for  them  the  proper  degree  of  recogni- 
tion they  so  richly  deserve. 

Thus.  I  am  delighted  by  the  warm 
reception  and  the  rapid  consideration 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  227  has 
received  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  and 
strongly  urge  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  will  take  swift  action  to 
insure  enactment  of  this  measure  in 
time  to  allow  advance  publicity  of  the 
week  it  proposes  to  proclaim. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dep.'*rvment  of  the  Armv, 
Army  Agent  Orange  Task  Force, 

Washington.  DC.  March  27.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Ranking  Minority  Committee  Member  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  in  re- 
spon.sc  to  your  letter  of  April  11.  1983  re- 
garding the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  held  on  March  9  and  10,  1983. 
During  the  hearings,  you  indicated  that  a 
lack  of  reliable  data  existed  on  the  number 
of  women  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Vietnam  War.  You  requested  that  I 
provide,  for  the  record,  information  on  the 
status  of  the  project  to  identify  the.se  veter- 
ans. I  submitted  testimony  that  the  re- 
search was  underway  and  more  complete 
data  would  be  furnished  to  the  committee  in 
12  months. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Air  Force 
which  had  the  needed  information  available 
on  computer,  this  effort  has  been  time  con- 
suming a-s  units  involved  in  the  Vietnam 
War  did  not  maintain  separate  lists  of  as- 
signed women.  Consequently,  a  manual 
analy-is  was  required  of  personnel  reporting 
records  of  the  many  units  known  to  have,  or 
believed  to  have  had,  women  attached. 

The  most  reliable  data  .sources  were  morn- 
ing reports,  personnel  diaries,  distribution 
control  reports  and.  in  certain  cases,  com- 
puter tapes.  The.se  provided  personnel  infor- 
mation. Organizational  and  historical 
records,  as  well  as  oral  histories,  were  also 
of  use. 

To  date  wc  have  determined  that  women 
were  assigned  to  92  U.S.  Army  units  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Air  Force  has  identified  33  units 
and  the  Navy,  eight.  Marine  Corps  women 
were  assigned  to  Headquarters.  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam  and  Command- 
er Naval  Forces  Vietnam. 

Prom  these  units  we  have  been  able  to 
identify  5.816  women  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  area  of  operations  between  1961 
and  1973.  A  breakdown  by  service  reveals 
the  followmg  distribution  of  women:  4,588 


(Army).  771  (Air  Force).  421  iNavy).  and  36 
(Marine  Corps).  We  are  continuing  our  re- 
search and  will  keep  you  informed. 

I  am  happy  to  be  of  a.ssistance  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  S.  Christian.  C.R.M.. 
Director.  Environmental  Support  Group. 

The  joint  re.solution  (S.J.  Res.  227) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  227 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  women  veterans  in 
this  country,  representing  4.1  per  centum  of 
the  total  veteran  population: 

Whereas  the  number  and  proportion  of 
women  veterans  will  continue  lo  grow  as  the 
number  and  proporti.n  of  women  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  con  inue  to  increase: 

Whereas  women  veterans  through  honor- 
able military  .service  often  involving  hard- 
ship and  danger  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  national  security: 

Whereas  I  he  contributions  and  sacrifices 
of  women  veterans  on  behalf  of  ihis  Nation 
have  not  been  adequately  recognized; 

Whereas  this  lack  of  recognition  has 
denied  women  veterans  the  public  apprecia- 
tion and  praise  they  deserve; 

Whereas  the  special  needs  of  women  vet- 
erans, especially  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
have  often  bet-n  overlooked  or  inadequately 
addressed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  this  lack  of  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  women  veterans  has  discour- 
aged or  prevented  women  veteran?  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  and 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  recognition  of  women  veterans 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  throught 
enactment  of  legislation  declaring  the  week 
beginning  on  November  11.  1984.  a.s  'Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Recognition  Week  " 
would  -serve  to  create  greater  public  aware- 
ness and  recognition  of  the  contributions  of 
women  veterans,  to  express  the  Nation's  ap- 
preciation for  their  service,  and  to  inspire 
more  responsive  care  and  services  for 
women  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  November  11.  1984.  is  designated 
•National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week".  The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  citizens,  com- 
munity leaders,  interested  organizations, 
and  government  officials  to  ob.serve  that 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  244) 
designating    the    week    beginning    on 
May  6.  1984.  as  -National  A.sthma  and 
Allergy  Awareness  Week."  was  consid- 
ered,  ordered   to   be   engrossed   for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  lime,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   joint    resolution   and   preamble 
are  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  244 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  in  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths; 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases; 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  in  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees; 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $2,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
di-seases  and  pays  another  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  social  cost  of 
such  illnesses; 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
m  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  better  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases:  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  immunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
nesses: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  May  6.  1984.  is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  'National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
several  items  were  passed  and/or 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEES  DISCHARGED 

FROM  CONSIDERATION  AND 
BILLS  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  3259.  H.R.  3376.  AND  H.R. 
3555 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  other  brief  matters  that  I  shall 
run  through  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  3259.  a  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Pueblo  DeCochiti.  and 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3376.  a  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  and 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  3555.  a  bill  to  declare  certain 
lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  In- 
dians to  be  part  of  the  Allegany  Reser- 
vation in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR- 
H.R.  4170  AND  H.R.  5394 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  H.R.  4170.  the  House 
tax  bill,  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
5394.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1984  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Budget  Reconciliation  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  it  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREDIT  AND  DEBIT  CARD  COUN- 
TERFEITING AND  FRAUD  ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  1870,  Calendar 
Order  No.  725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1870)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
credit  and  debit  card  counterfeiting  and  re- 
lated fraud. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  w'hich  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "in  circum- 
stances" and  insert  "in  a  circumstance". 

On  page  2,  line  9.  after  "buys,"  insert  "re- 
ceives". 

On  page  2.  line  11,  after  "knowingly," 
insert  "and  with  intent  to  defraud  or  trans- 
fer unlawfully,". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  "with  intent  to 
defraud  or  transfer  unlawfully." 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  2  through  4  and 
in.sert: 

for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both,  if 
the  offense  involves— 

"(A)  any  device-making  equipment: 
"(B)  five  or  more  fraudulent  payment  de- 
vices: or 

"(C)  money,  goods,  services  or  any  other 
things  of  value  aggregating  $20,000  or  more 
in  value  in  any  one  or  more  transactions  oc- 
curring in  any  twelve-month  period;  or 


On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  "circumstances" 
and  insert  "circumstance". 

On  page  4,  line  3.  strike  "existing  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining.  "  and  insert  "that  can 
be  used  ". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  after  "device"  insert  "to 
obtain". 

On  page  4.  line  6.  strike  "for  the  purpose 
of  initiating"  and  insert  "that  can  be  used  to 
initiate". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  after  "incomplete" 
insert   "expired,  revoked,  canceled"". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Credit  and  Debit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud  Act  of 
1983  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  1029  at  the  end  thereof: 

"S  102y.  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  connection 
with  payment  devices 

"(a)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
produces,  buys,  receives,  sells,  or  transfers  a 
fraudulent  payment  device; 

"(2)  knowingly,  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
or  transfer  unlawfully,  possesses  or  has  con- 
trol or  custody  of,  five  or  more  fraudulent 
payment  devices; 

■■(3)  knowingly  produces,  buys,  sells,  trans- 
fers, has  control  or  custody  of.  or  possesses 
device-making  equipment,  with  the  intent 
that  such  equipment  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fraudulent  payment  device:  or 

"(4)  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  so. 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsectiDn 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is— 

"(Da  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both; 

"(2)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense  involves— 

"(A)  any  device-making  equipment: 

"(B)  five  or  more  fraudulent  payment  de- 
vices; or 

"(C)  money,  goods,  .services  or  any  other 
things  of  value  aggregating  $20,000  or  more 
in  value  in  any  one  or  more  transactions  oc- 
curring in  any  twelvemonth  period:  or 

"(3)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or 
impri-sonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  second  or  re- 
peated offenses. 

"(c)  The  circumstance  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  that— 

"(1)  the  offense  affects  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

"(2)  the  offender  in  the  course  of  the  of- 
fense uses  an  instrumentality  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  or 

"(3)  the  fraudulent  payment  device  or 
device-making  equipment,  or  any  aspect  or 
component  thereof,  has  been  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "payment  device"  means  any 
card,  plate,  code,  account  number,  or  olh*.'r 
means  of  account  that  can  be  u.sed.  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  another  payment 
device,  to  obtain  money,  goods,  services,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value,  or  that  can  be 
used  to  initiate  a  transfer  of  funds  (other 
than  a  transfer  originated  solely  by  paper 
instrument); 
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•■(2)  the  term  fraudulent  payment  device' 
means— 

••(A)  any  payment  device  or  a  representa- 
tion, depiction,  facsimile,  aspect  or  compo- 
nent of  a  payment  device  that  is  counterfeit, 
fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  in- 
complete, expired,  revoked,  canceled,  fraud- 
ulently obtained  or  obtained  as  part  of  a 
scheme  to  defraud:  or 

■■(Bi  any  invoice,  voucher,  sales  draft,  or 
other  reflection  or  manifestation  of  such  a 
device; 

"(3)  the  term  produce'  means  to  make, 
design,  alter,  authenticate,  duplicate,  or  as- 
semble; 

"(4)  the  term  financial  institution'  means 
an  institution  that  holds  deposits  or  ac- 
counts insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration;  and 

"(5)  the  term  device-making  equipment' 
means  any  equipment,  mechanism,  or  im- 
pression designed,  used,  or  that  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  payment  device,  a  fraudulent 
payment  device,  or  any  aspect  or  component 
thereof.". 

"(e)  The  United  States  Secret  Service 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  of- 
fenses under  this  section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  agency  having  such  jurisdiction.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  47  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

••1029.  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  payment  devices.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  committee  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1870,  the  Credit  and 
Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud 
Act  of  1983.  I  was  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Senator 
Thurmond  and  representatives  of  the 
credit  card  industry  in  developing  this 
legislation  which  takes  aim  at  provid- 
ing more  effective  penalties  for  credit 
card  and  debit  card  fraud.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1870,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  my  support  of  this 
effort  to  strengthen  penalties  against 
the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  cards. 

In  the  context  of  enacting  major  re- 
visions to  the  Criminal  Code,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  fre- 
quently approached  by  groups  repre- 
senting important  commercial  inter- 
ests who  wish  to  see  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction  expanded  to  deal  with  par- 
ticular problems  of  their  industry.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  the  harsh  reali- 
ty is  faced  that  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment resources  are  quite  limited. 

The  fact  is  that  hard  choices  must 
be  made  by  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thorities as  to  which  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  will  receive  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  enforcement  activities. 
Testimony  received  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  S.  1870  from  Jus- 
tice    Department     officials     made     it 


abundantly  clear  that  credit  fraud  en- 
forcement would  command  a  relatively 
low  priority,  unless,  for  example,  a 
particular  case  involved  a  nationwide 
scheme  by  organized  crime.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  the  FBI  investi- 
gate every  possible  case  of  credit  card 
fraud— even  if  all  other  Federal  en- 
forcement activities  came  to  a  halt. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
comes incumbent  on  the  credit  indus- 
try to  adopt  self-help  measures  which 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  credit  card 
abuse.  The  industry— in  the  early 
1970's,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards— adopt- 
ed uniform  specifications  on  the  di- 
mensions of  credit  cards.  Likewise, 
credit  companies  should  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  and  apply  new  card 
identification  technology  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  fraud  and  abuse. 
Cost-effective  means  can  be  developed 
and  implemented  that  will  insure  the 
reliability  of  credit  card  transactions. 

IDENTIFICATION  DOCUMENT  FRAUD 

During  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
held  3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  1706,  my 
bill  dealing  with  abuses  of  Federal 
identification  systems.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to 
move  toward  the  positive  identifica- 
tion of  persons  holding  identification 
documents.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  focus  executive  and  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  confusion,  con- 
flict, and  redundancy  which  now  exists 
in  the  various  Federal  and  State  iden- 
tification systems,  to  explore  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  and  develop 
possible  solutions. 

The  May  12.  1983,  report  of  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  dealing  with  Federal 
identification  fraud  underscores  the 
tremendous  need  for  reforms.  The 
report  shows  that  this  fraud  is  costing 
the  taxpayers,  through  various  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  entitlement  pro- 
grams, in  excess  of  S24  billion  annual- 
ly. Illegal  aliens  have  easy  access  to 
identification  documents  such  as  social 
security  cards,  birth  certificates,  and 
drivers  licenses.  At  present,  more  than 
7,000  agencies  using  more  than  1,000 
different  formats  issue  original  or  du- 
plicate birth  certificates.  These  certifi- 
cates are  then  used  to  obtain  drivers  li- 
censes, passports,  social  security  cards, 
food  stamp  identification  cards,  and 
innumerable  additional  documents. 
These  documents  then  enable  fraud 
artists  to  collect  unemployment  com- 
pensation, food  stamps,  tax  refunds, 
student  loans,  and  other  Government 
benefits.  The  problem  is  serious  and 
its  magnitude  expands  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 

S.  1706  has  now  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  amendment 
to  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  S.  1762. 

DOLE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  aimed  at  establishing  the 


goal  of  positive  verification  for  credit 
card  transactions.  This  amendment 
would  be  compatible  with  the  positive 
identification  objective  of  S.  1706.  If 
approved,  it  would  encourage  and 
assist  private  industry  to  help  itself  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  credit 
card  fraud.  To  the  extent  that  the 
bona  fides  of  a  particular  credit  card 
transaction  can  be  established  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  the  opportuni- 
ty for  fraud  and  abuse  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Discussions  have  been  held  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  credit  card  manu- 
facturers and  issuers.  I  understand 
that  the  propo.sed  amendment  is  not 
opposed  by  those  groups  who  have 
been  urging  passage  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

The  industry  should  work  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  offi  ials  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  dev  lopment  and  oper- 
ation of  identification  documents  to 
standarize  identification  data  elements 
and  formats.  Perhaps  someday,  it  will 
be  possible  for  fraud-proof  identifica- 
tion documents  to  be  utilized  directly 
for  credit  or  debit  transactions  in  auto- 
mated point-of-sale  systems. 

Rapidly  developing  technology  in 
the  field  will  allow  highly  reliable 
means  of  identity  verification  on  a 
real-time  basis.  This  technology 
should  be  utilized  to  eliminate  fraud 
and  abuse  as  well  as  redundancy  and 
unnecessary  expense. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
floor  managers  to  accommodate  me  on 
this  matter. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3029 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  establishment 

of   a   system   to   positively   verify   persons 

holding  and  using  payment  devices) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 

of    the    Senator    from    Kansas    (Mr. 

Dole)  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker), 
for  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3029. 

On  page  4.  add  the  following  after  the 
matter  which  follows  line  23: 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  feasible,  reliable,  and 
economically  viable,  all  persons  who 
produce,  have  control  or  custody  of  or  pos- 
sess device-making  equipment,  or  systems 
utilizing  payment  devices  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  or  systems  which  are  ca- 
pable of  positively  verifying  the  holder  of 
such  payment  device  or  the  transaction  in 
which  such  device  is  or  has  been  utilized 
while  minimizing  intrusions  on  personal  pri- 
vacy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  1870  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  Credit  and  Debit  Card  Counter- 
feiting and  Fraud  Act.  It  calls  upon 
the  credit  industry  to  take  steps  to 
protect  itself  against  credit-card  fraud 


and  abuse.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  initiative,  which 
encourages  the  industry's  self-help  ef- 
forts, in  connection  with  legislation 
that  will  also  bring  Federal  law  en- 
forcement resources  to  bear  on  this  se- 
rious and  growing  problem. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Senator  Dole 
has  agreed  to  include  in  his  amend- 
ment language  encouraging  efforts  to 
minimize  intrusions  on  personal  priva- 
cy. Clearly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
recognizes  that  improvements  in  secu- 
rity in  credit  and  debit  card  systems 
may  involve  tradeoffs  in  privacy  pro- 
tection. 

Credit  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
our  economy.  Few  Americans  can  sat- 
isfy their  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  transportation  without 
taking  advantage  of  extensions  of 
credit.  Banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions  have 
by  now  amassed  extensive  data  banks 
containing  a  wide  variety  of  informa- 
tion about  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  borrowed  money  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  widespread 
computerization  of  these  data  banks 
has  made  it  easier  than  ever  to  collect, 
store,  manipulate,  and  retrieve  this 
personal  information.  While  impor- 
tant steps  have  been  taken,  both 
through  industry  self-regulation  and 
through  legislation  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels,  to  subject  these  data 
banks  to  controls  designed  to  protect 
privacy,  the  fact  remains  that  data 
banks  in  the  hands  of  private  financial 
institutions  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
right  to  privacy. 

The  establishment  of  positive  verifi- 
cation mechanisms  for  credit  and  debit 
card  systems  is  an  important  and 
worthwhile  goal.  Its  achievement  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  today  misappropriated 
every  year  by  credit-card  criminals.  All 
law-abiding  users  of  credit  will  benefit 
from  this  savings.  But  positive  verifi- 
cation mechanisms  may  also  exact  a 
price  from  each  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  involved  in  the  credit 
system.  That  price  may  be  as  minimal 
as  the  inconvenience  of  memorizing 
yet  another  random  number  in  order 
to  be  permitted  access  to  an  approved 
line  of  credit.  But  that  price  may  also 
be  as  intrusive  as  the  demand  to 
submit  a  fingerprint,  voiceprint.  or 
some  other  physical  exemplar  in  order 
to  establish  one's  right  to  use  a  credit 
or  debit  card.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  adopt  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  toward  the  choice  among 
the  proposed  alternative  means  of  at- 
taining positive  verification  of  the 
identity  of  persons  presenting  credit 
or  debit  cards  or  similar  payment  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated its  continuing  concern  about 
issues  of  privacy  by  creating  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with   explicit   jurisdiction   over 


privacy  matters.  As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks, 
I  am  committed  to  protecting  the  pri- 
vacy of  Americans  against  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  a  host  of  powerful 
new  technologies,  including  those  in- 
corporated into  today's  sophisticated 
credit  and  debit  card  systems.  I  know 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  is  a  valued  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, shares  my  commitment.  I 
commend  him  for  his  sensible  amend- 
ment to  S.  1870,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  months 
ahead  to  explore  more  fully  these 
complex  and  important  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3029)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3030 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  change  in 
the  short  title  of  the  bill) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Thurmond  and  ask  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  propo.ses  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3030:  On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out 
■  1983  "  and  in.sert  "1984". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3030)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  sponsor  of  S.  1870,  the  Credit  and 
Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud 
Act,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
strong  support  of  this  important  meas- 
ure. Since  I  introduced  the  bill  last 
September,  this  has  been  a  bipartisan 
undertaking  by.  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  has  also  enjoyed  great  co- 
operation from  numerous  members  of 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  Cosponsors 
of  the  bill  include  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Judicary  Committee. 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.:  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt: 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Jake  Garn;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York, 
Alfonse  D'Amato. 

I  introduced  S.  1870  after  consulta- 
tions with  affected  industry  represent- 
atives, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Secret  Service.  It  responds  to  the 
recent  substantial  increase  in  the 
counterfeiting  of  credit  and  debit 
cards,  and  related  fraudulent  activities 
by  correcting  certain  inadequacies  in 
current  Federal  criminal  law.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  legislation  enacted  in  the 
97th     Congress    in    response    to    the 


equally  troublesome  phenomenon  of 
false  identification. 

As  reported  by  the  Judicary  Com- 
mittee. S.  1870  would  create  new  Fed- 
eral offenses  in  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  manufacturing 
and  trafficking  in  counterfeit  credit 
and  debit  cards.  Specifically,  where  ju- 
risdictional requirements  are  met,  it 
would  make  it  illegal  to: 

First,  knowingly  and  with  intent  to 
defraud,  produce,  buy,  receive  or 
transfer  fraudulent  payment  devices; 

Second,  knowingly,  and  with  intent 
to  defraud  or  transfer  unlawfully,  pos- 
sess five  or  more  fraudulent  payment 
devices;  or 

Third,  knowingly  produce,  buy, 
transfer,  or  possess  equipment  capable 
of  producing  fraudulent  payment  de- 
vices. 

Attempts  and  conspiracies  to  commit 
these  offenses  are  also  punishable 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee received  compelling  testimony 
concerning  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  counterfeiting  and  fraud  prob- 
lems in  this  country  relating  to  credit 
and  debit  cards.  For  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, losses  stemming  from  'VISA  and 
Mastercard  counterfeiting  and  alter- 
ation activities  increased  from 
$175,000  in  1978  to  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  1982.  Witnesses  also  indicated 
that  these  activities  are  frequently  the 
work  of  traditional  organized  crime 
and  crime  rings  formed  specifically  for 
these  purposes.  In  order  to  provide  an 
effective  deterrent,  the  bill  contains 
stiff  maximum  penalties  for  the  of- 
fenses which  I  have  outlined.  The 
basic  penalty  is  $10,000  and/or  10 
years  of  imprisonment.  Where  device- 
making  equipment,  five  or  more  de- 
vices, or  large  losses  are  involved,  the 
penalty  is  $50,000  and/or  15  years  of 
imprisonment.  Finally,  for  repeat  of- 
fenders, the  penalty  is  $100,000  and/or 
20  years  of  imprisonment. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Dole  would  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  as  soon  as  feasible  and 
economically  viable,  persons  producing 
or  possessing  device-making  equip- 
ment, or  systems  utilizing  payment  de- 
vices, should  attempt  to  establish  reli- 
able systems  which  are  capable  of 
positively  verifying  cardholders  or  the 
transaction.  We  all  recognize,  as  the 
Justice  Department  did  in  its  testimo- 
ny before  the  committee,  that  a  Feder- 
al law  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
quell  the  rising  tide  of  counterfeiting 
and  other  fraudulent  activities.  This 
must  be  a  joint  effort  between  govern- 
ment and  industry  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed. This  provision  is  exhortatory 
only  and  would  not.  of  course,  serve  as 
a  basis  for  any  criminal  or  civil  pro- 
ceeding. 

Based  on  discussions  with  the  Treas- 
ury   Department,    we    anticipate    that 
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any  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1984 
in  connection  with  enforcement  ef- 
forts relating  to  these  new  offenses 


amply  demonstrated  at  the  commit- 
tee's hearing.  Finally,  the  involvement 
of  federally  chartered  banks  and   fi- 


■■iA)  any  device-making  equipment; 
"(B)  five  or  more  fraudulent  payment  de- 
vices; or 
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Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 
Mr.    BAKER.    I    move    to   lay    that 


•tw.     A«-t     *  Vi  ^    fnKlf 


let  us  know.  I  am  proud  to  have  all  of 
you  on  my  staff.  Indeed,  to  Kelley 
Prunesti  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a 

cr-»f»t>H\;      rf^f>c\\?fir\7       \A.'p      mice      vnii      onH 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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any  costs  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1984 
in  connection  with  enforcement  ef- 
forts relating  to  these  new  offenses 
would  be  absorbed  in  existing  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1870  is  urgently 
needed  legislation.  According  to  the 
International  Association  of  Credit 
Card  Investigators,  which  is  composed 
of  many  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment members,  where  major  traffick- 
ers and  manufacturers  are  involved. 
Federal  assistance  is  essential.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1870  and  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  legislation  entitled  the  "Credit 
and  Debit  Card  Counterfeiting  and 
Fraud  Act  of  1984."  This  bill  will  assist 
Federal  agencies  in  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  a  growing  crime 
problem  that  has  ties  to  organized 
crime. 

The  American  Bankers  Association. 
a  supporter  of  the  bill,  estimates  that 
losses  from  VISA  and  MasterCard 
counterfeiting  and  alteration  of  cards 
have  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fold,  from  $175,000  in  1978  to  more 
than  $2u  million  in  1982.  The  Justice 
Department  estimates  that  the  losses 
from  bank  robberies  were  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  those  attributable 
to  credit  card  fraud  in  1982. 

My  interest  in  the  bill  goes  beyond 
protecting  banks  from  economic  loss.  I 
am  also  very  concerned  about  the  loss 
to  the  consumer.  Consumers  lose  every 
time  their  bank  is,  in  effect,  held  up 
by  the  use  of  a  fraudulent  or  coun- 
terfeit credit  card.  Those  unfortunate 
citizens  who  have  their  own  cards 
stolen  suffer  a  financial  loss  and  must 
pay  an  inflated  cost  of  goods  charged 
by  retailers  who  must  protect  them- 
selves from  business  losses  due  to  proc- 
essing counterfeit  credit  cards.  Con- 
sumers as  well  as  banks  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  increasing  incidence  of 
these  crimes  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  resources  to  assist  them, 
particularly  with  respect  to  large-scale 
organizations  that  have  become  in- 
volved in  complex  networks  of  coun- 
terfeiting and  fraud. 

My  one  concern  about  this  bill  was 
how  to  insure  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  the  Federal  agencies  is  coordinat- 
ed in  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  these  offenses.  Witnesses  at  the 
hearing  chaired  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, documented  the  need  for  Feder- 
al involvement  in  appropriate  cases. 
The  increasing  sophistication  and  or- 
ganized nature  of  these  activities 
makes  Federal  involvement  and  re- 
sources useful,  particularly  where 
counterfeiting  activities  take  place  in 
connection  with  other  criminal  en- 
deavors, such  as  drug  trafficking  and 
the  manufacture  of  false  identifica- 
tion. Second,  the  interstate  and  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  problem  were 


amply  demonstrated  at  the  commit- 
tee's hearing.  Finally,  the  involvement 
of  federally  chartered  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  Federal  regu- 
lation of  credit  cards  and  electronic 
funds  transfers  serve  as  additional 
reason  for  Federal  criminal  legislation. 

While  the  Federal  interest  is  clear, 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee emphasized  that  Federal  in- 
volvement was  not  desirable  in  small 
or  routine  cases.  I  agree  with  this  and 
am  satisfied  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  calls  for  Federal 
involvement  only  on  major  counter- 
feiting and  trafficking  activities.  Provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  require  an  of- 
fense must  affect  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
commerce  before  there  is  Federal  ju- 
risdiction, adequately  resolves  my  con- 
cern. 

I  compliment  Chairman  Thurmond 
for  his  expedience  in  moving  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  floor.  As  in  the  past.  I 
enjoyed  working  with  the  chairman  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  in  guiding 
another  important  piece  of  crime  legis- 
lation through  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  now  before  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  further  amendments. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for   a   third   reading,   read   the   third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Credit  and  Debit 
Card  Counterfeiting  and  Fraud  Act  of 
1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  1029  at  the  end  thereof: 
"S  1(>29.  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  connection 

with  payment  devices 

■iai  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  <c)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
produces,  buys,  receives,  sells,  or  transfers  a 
fraudulent  payment  device: 

■<2)  knowingly,  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
or  transfer  unlawfully,  possesses  or  has  con- 
trol or  custody  of,  five  or  more  fraudulent 
payment  devices: 

■I  3)  knowingly  produces,  buys,  sells,  trans- 
fers, has  control  or  custody  of.  or  possesses 
device-making  equipment,  with  the  intent 
that  such  equipment  be  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fraudulent  payment  device:  or 

"(4)  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  so. 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is— 

"'Da  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both: 

"(2)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years, 
or  both,  if  the  offense  involves— 


"(A)  any  device-making  equipment; 

■(B)  five  or  more  fraudulent  payment  de- 
vices; or 

"(C)  money,  goods,  services  or  any  other 
things  of  value  aggregating  $20,000  or  more 
in  value  in  any  one  or  more  transactions  oc- 
curing  in  any  twelve-month  period;  or 

"(3)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  second  or  re- 
peated offenses. 

"(c)  The  circumstance  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  that— 

"(1)  the  offense  affects  a  financial  institu- 
tion or  interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

"(2)  the  offender  in  the  course  of  the  of- 
fense uses  an  instrumentality  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  or 

"(3)  the  fraudulent  payment  device  or 
device-making  equipment,  or  any  aspect  or 
component  thereof,  has  been  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1  >  the  term  payment  device'  means  any 
card,  plate,  code,  account  number,  or  other 
means  of  account  access  that  can  be  used, 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  another  pay- 
ment device,  to  obtain  money,  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or  that  can 
be  used  to  initiate  a  transfer  of  funds  (other 
than  a  transfer  originated  solely  by  paper 
instrument): 

(2)  the  term  'fraudulent  payment  device' 
means— 

"(A)  any  payment  device  or  a  representa- 
tion, depiction,  facsimile,  aspect  or  compo- 
nent of  a  payment  device  that  is  counterfeit, 
fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  in- 
complete, expired,  revoked,  canceled,  fraud- 
ulently obtained  or  obtained  as  part  of  a 
scheme  to  defraud:  or 

"(B)  any  invoice,  voucher,  sales  draft,  or 
other  reflection  or  manifestation  of  such  a 
device: 

"(3)  the  term  produce'  means  to  make, 
design,  alter,  authenticate,  duplicate,  or  as- 
semble: 

"(4)  the  term  financial  institution'  means 
an  institution  that  holds  deposits  or  ac- 
counts insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurant?  Corporation,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration:  and 

"(5)  the  term  device-making  equipment' 
means  any  equipment,  mechanism,  or  im- 
pression designed,  used,  or  that  can  be  used 
to  produce  a  payment  device,  a  fraudulent 
payment  device,  or  any  aspect  or  component 
thereof." 

"(e)  The  United  States  Secret  Service 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  of- 
fenses under  this  section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  agency  having  such  jurisdiction.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  47  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"1029.  Fraud  and  related  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  payment  devices.". 
Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  feasible,  reliable,  and 
economically  viable,  all  persons  who 
produce,  have  control  or  custody  of  or  pos- 
sess device-making  equipment,  or  systems 
utilizing  payment  devices  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  or  systems  which  are  ca- 
pable of  positively  verifying  the  holder  of 
such  payment  device  or  the  transaction  in 
which  such  device  is  or  has  been  utilized 
while  minimizing  intrusions  on  personal  pri- 
vacy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


let  us  know.  I  am  proud  to  have  all  of 
you  on  my  staff.  Indeed,  to  Kelley 
Prunesti  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a 
speedy  recovery.  We  miss  you  and 
hope  to  have  you  back  with  us  again 
soon. 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  20th 
century  has  tragically  seen  unprece- 
dented mass  slaughter  of  whole  peo- 
ples. Yesterday  we  commemorated  the 
69th  anniversary  of  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day.  In  1915  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  an  estimated  1.5  million 
Armenians  were  killed  or  died  of 
hunger,  disease,  and  exposure  in  the 
forced  killing  or  dispersal  of  the  Arme- 
nian population  of  the  lands  that  had 
formed  the  old  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Armenians  we  honor  todaj  were 
sadly  not  the  last  ethnic  identity  to  be 
threatened  by  mass  extermination  in 
our  century.  The  Nazi  Holocaust 
sought  to  eliminate  the  Jews,  and  in 
recent  years  millions  of  Cambodians 
have  been  slaughtered. 

Our  purpose  is  thus  twofold.  We  are 
here  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Ar- 
menian martyrs  and  the  Armenian 
heritage  that  lives  on  and  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  own 
country.  We  are  here  also  to  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  insure  that  there 
are  not  future  genocides  and  that  all 
ethnic  identities  are  free  to  live  in 
peace  and  security. 


THANK  YOU.  SECRETARIES 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
saying  thank  you  is  not  always  an  easy 
thing.  The  hurried  pace  of  events  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  working  world, 
often  causes  us  to  ask  much  of  others 
without  properly  thanking  them.  And 
so  we  in  Congress  designate  days  in 
which  to  express  the  Nation's  grati- 
tude to  many  of  the  people  whom  we 
often  forget  to  thank. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  is  Professional 
Secretaries  Day.  a  day  set  aside  to  ex- 
press publicly  our  appreciation  to  sec- 
retaries for  the  contributions  they 
make.  Without  secretaries,  my  office, 
most  certainly,  would  cease  to  func- 
tion. My  office  is  a  busy  place,  and  vir- 
tually every  matter  of  business  which 
must  be  attended  to  involves  a  secre- 
tary in  one  way  or  another.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  I  or  my  staff  would  do 
without  them. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  secretaries  in 
my  office:  Ms.  Vicki  Bear,  Ms.  Emily 
Cavanagh,  Ms.  Fran  Cochran,  Ms. 
Kelley  Prunesti,  and  Ms.  Julie  Smith. 
Each  is  a  treasure  without  par.  I  do 
not  always  remember  to  thank  them.  I 
wish  to  do  so  now.  Thank  you  Emily, 
Fran,  Kelley,  Julie,  and  Vicki.  I  and 
everyone  else  in  the  office,  owes  you 
more  than  we  could  imagine— and  far 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  you  would  ever 


PLAY  BALL 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday.  April  17.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  baseball  home  opener 
of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers;  53.038  fans 
braved  40-degree  weather.  16-mile-an- 
hour  winds,  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  to  see 
the  Brewers  defeat  the  Chicago  White 
Sox  7  to  3. 

Milwaukee,  America's  16th  largest 
city,  had  baseball's  second  largest 
opening  day  crowd  this  year.  A  real 
tribute  to  the  team,  the  management 
and  the  ownership  of  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

The  Wisconsin  baseball  tradition 
contrasts  sharply  with  some  other 
franchises  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  baseball  com- 
mentary by  Lewis  H.  Lapham  in  the 
April  21  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Lapham  laments  in  his  arti- 
cle about  a  baseball  owner's  degrada- 
tion of  America's  great  pastime  and 
the  fantasies  of  the  fans  were  they  to 
be  owners. 

The  ■owner-to-be"  fans  nostalgically 
agreed  that  their  team  would  be  as  in 
the  days  of  yesteryear:  No  electronic 
scoreboard,  no  instant  replay.  The 
team  would  travel  by  train  and  their 
salaries  would  be  on  par  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Relief 
pitchers  would  walk  from  the  bullpen. 
And  the  beer  served  is  from  the  local 
brewery. 

But  it  is  1984,  not  1944,  and  Milwau- 
kee has  its  electronic  scoreboard,  an 
instant  replay  machine,  salaries 
higher  then  the  President's,  a  mascot 
who  slides  down  a  beer  mug  after  each 
win,  and  double-knit  uniforms.  And 
even  though  we  wish  our  baseball 
heroes  wore  belted  uniforms  made  of 
wool— baggy  trousers  and  socks  worn 
high,  just  below  the  knee,  we  can  be 
ths^kJi'i  in  Milv.aukee  for  owners  who 
revere  the  franchise  and  the  fans. 

Wisconsin  is  blessed  with  civic  lead- 
ers who  happen  to  also  be  the  owners 
of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers.  The  team 
is  a  part  of  the  heart  of  our  city  and 
our  State  and  the  players  give  of 
themselves  in  youth  work,  beautifica- 
tion  programs  and  other  civic  works. 

Milwaukee  is  a  very  lucky  baseball 
franchise.  And  we  can  thank  Bud 
Selig,  Harry  Dalton  and  the  other 
owners.  Their  ownership  goals  for 
baseball  and  Milwaukee  are  dreams 
and  hopes  of  the  fans.  They  are  fans 
who  happen  to  be  owners. 

Spring  is  here.  The  fans  are  in  the 
stands.  "Play  ball"  are  the  two  most 
melodic  words  we  hear.  And  things 
just  seem  a  little  better  today— base- 
ball's back. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

And  Now  Back  to  the  Game 

(By  Lewis  H.  Lapham) 

New  York.— On  opening  day  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  the  cognoscenti  behind  first  base 
talked  mostly  about  the  avarice  of  George 
Steinbrcnner.  Nobody  bothered  to  say  much 
about  the  game  in  progress  against  the  Min- 
nesota Twins.  After  a  week  on  the  road,  the 
Yankees  already  looked  dispirited  and  old, 
as  if  they  were  playing  out  their  sentences 
on  a  prison  team  in  West  Texas.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  in  the  field-level  seals 
held  that  Steinbrenner  would  fire  Yogi 
Berra  as  manager  before  July  4.  and  that 
after  the  usual  trades  and  recriminations, 
the  team  would  finish  a  poor  fourth  in  the 
Eastern  Division  behind  Baltimore.  Toronto 
and  Detroit. 

What  was  left  to  talk  about  except  the 
ways  in  which  the  principal  owner  had  de- 
graded the  great  American  game?  The  tele- 
vision screen  in  right  center  field  was  show- 
ing commercials,  and  a  Dixieland  jazz  band 
was  trying  to  make  what  it  thought  was  a 
happy  sound.  The  pregame  ceremonies  had 
involved  a  fund-raising  spiel  for  the  1984 
Olympics;  a  tiny  figure  skater,  cute  as  a 
button  in  sneakers  and  designer  jeans,  had 
thrown  out  the  first  ball. 

"Maybe  next  year  Steinbrenner  will  hire 
cheerleaders."  a  fan  wearing  a  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  cap  said. 

'Maybe.  "  said  somebody  else,  "he'll  rent 
advertising  space  in  the  latrines." 

Within  a  community  of  about  five  rows, 
the  fans  in  residence  had  accumulated 
roughly  200  years  of  attendance  at  baseball 
games.  Their  disgust  with  Steinbrenner  was 
unequivocal,  but  they  understood  that  the 
man  s  swinishness  was  symptomatic  of  the 
limes.  The  game  had  been  lost  to  the  net- 
works and  the  big  money,  and  it  was  hard  to 
conceive  of  an  owner  who  wouldn't  put  his 
mother  out  on  waivers. 

Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  Inning,  the 
cognoscenti  had  lost  interest  in  the  events 
on  the  field,  and  they  began  to  speculate  on 
what  they  would  do  if  they  owned  a  team  in 
some  congenial  city,  po.ssibly  Cleveland  or 
St.  Louis.  "Almost  anywhere  except  New 
York."  said  the  fan  in  the  Dodgers  cap.  "In 
New  York,  the  media  eats  out  the  heart  of  a 
thing.'" 

Drinking  beer  they  were  sure  had  been 
watered  by  Steinbrenner's  thieving  conces- 
sionaires, the  fans  comforted  themselves 
with  the  dream  of  innocence  regained.  I 
didn't  lake  notes,  but  as  best  as  I  can  re- 
member their  desiderata,  they  agreed— in  no 
particular  order  of  importance— on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

Dimensions  of  park:  Irregular  and  de- 
signed for  baseball.  No  ovals,  domes  or 
bowls. 

Hot  dogs:  Standard  size.  The  vendors 
apply  the  mustard  with  a  stick. 

Designated  hitters:  None,  not  even  if  the 
team  is  in  the  American  League. 

Night  games:  None. 

Gloves:  Standard  size  and  color.  No  gloves 
that  look  like  jai  alai  baskets. 

Relief  pitchers:  All  must  walk  from  the 
bullpen,  slowly  and  with  an  ambling  gait. 
No  golf  carts:  no  Toyotas. 

Billboard  advertising:  Accepted  only  from 
local  merchants.  A  sign  in  left  center  field 
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promises  a  free  suit  to  any  batter  who  can 
bounce  a  ball  off  it. 

Televised  games:  Limited  to  26  away 
games,  two  with  each  of  the  other  teams  in 
the  league. 

Center  field  bleacher  seats:  Distributed 
free  to  local  youth  groups.  All  other  bleach- 
er seats  sell  for  $1. 

Scoreboard:  Not  electronic.  A  spotter 
climbs  a  ladder  and  places  the  number  in 
the  slot.  No  television  screens  in  the  park; 
no  instant  replays;  no  neon  exclamations  of 
joy. 

Misconduct  in  the  stands:  Suppressed 
without  apology  or  delay. 

Beer:  Supplied  in  long-necked  bottles  by  a 
local  brewery.  The  vendors  open  the  bottle 
in  the  presence  of  the  patron. 

Playing  field:  Grass.  When  obliged  to  play 
on  astroturf  in  alien  arenas,  the  team  files  a 
formal  protest. 

Uniforms:  Belted  and  made  of  wool.  No 
polyester  or  double-knit  materials.  Trousers 
must  be  baggy  in  shape,  and  socks  must  be 
worn  high,  just  below  the  knee. 

Travel:  By  train— whenever  distance  and 
schedule  permit. 

Names  of  players:  Traditional— Roy, 
Eddie.  Early,  Moose.  Buck.  Tim.  Mickey. 

Radio  announcers:  Former  players  whose 
voices  reflect  their  border-state  origins. 

Security  of  franchise:  Absolute.  The 
owners  sign  a  binding  agreement  with  the 
municipal  authorities.  Even  to  make  jokes 
about  selling  the  team  to  Indianapolis  is 
cause  for  a  public  hearing. 

Mascots  and  clowns:  Shot  on  sight. 

Salaries:  On  a  par  with  salaries  paid  to  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  baseball 
club  doesn't  make  deals  in  the  free  agent 
market.  Players  come  up  through  the  farm 
system. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  inning,  a 
cynic  suggested  that  a  team  operated  on 
such  noble  principles  surely  would  go  broke. 
The  fan  'n  the  Dodgers  cap  thought  other- 
wise 'On  the  contrary,  gentlemen."  he  said, 
"the  team  would  earn  a  fortune." 

Such  a  team,  he  said,  would  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  The  mercenary  pygmies  em- 
ployed elsewhere  in  the  league  would  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  game.  Even  fans  as  de- 
based as  those  in  New  York  would  pay  to 
see  ballplayers  made  of  the  old  stuff. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  MARK  WAYNE 
CLARK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17.  1984.  one  of  America's  finest 
soldiers,  my  very  good  friend.  Gen. 
Mark  Wayne  Clark,  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  87.  He  was  the  last  of  our 
legendary  World  War  II  field  com- 
manders to  die,  taking  his  place  in  his- 
tory alongide  Generals  Eisenhower. 
MacArthur,  Patton,  and  Bradley. 

I  was  honored  to  attend  his  funeral 
at  the  Citadel  in  Charleston.  SC,  and  I 
want  to  again  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  devoted  wife.  Mary, 
son.  Bill,  five  grandchildren,  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 

Prom  his  birth  at  a  military  post  in 
New  York,  to  his  burial  at  the  Citadel, 
General  Clark  was  consumed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  serve  his  country  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Born  the  son  of  an 
Army  infantry  colonel,  he  aspired  to  a 
similar  destiny,  graduating  from   the 


U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1917.  and  subsequently  pursuing  an 
illustrious  military  career  which 
spanned  nearly  40  years  of  his  life. 
When  asked  several  years  ago  how  he 
wanted  to  be  remembered,  the  four- 
star  general  humbly  replied,  "For 
what  I  am:  A  military  man." 

However,  history  will  remember 
General  Clark  as  being  much  more 
than  a  military  man.  Indeed,  he  will  be 
immortalized  as  a  nilitary  giant  whose 
undying  patriotism  and  courageous 
leadership  elevated  him  to  a  position 
of  preeminence  as  a  great  defender  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Early  in  1943.  General  Clark  was 
promoted  to  commanding  general  of 
the  U.S.  5th  Army,  which  invaded 
Italy  and  soundly  defeated  the  Italian 
and  German  forces  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler.  The  liberation  of  Rome,  which 
General  Clark  called  the  proudest  ac- 
complishment of  his  life,  stands  as  one 
of  the  many  great  achievements  of  his 
distinguished  Army  career. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  most  famous  ac- 
complishments occurred  in  1952,  when 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Command,  he  signed  the  mili- 
tary armistice  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  the 
North  Korean  Army  and  the  Chinese 
forces,  thus  marking  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1953. 

The  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  drew 
to  a  close  General  Clark's  remarkable 
career  on  active  duty,  yet.  his  service 
to  our  national  defense  continued  for 
many  years  following. 

Shortly  after  his  retirement,  then 
South  Carolina  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes 
recommended  him  to  take  on  the 
duties  of  the  president  of  the  Citadel 
in  1953.  For  11  years,  he  performed  his 
administrative  duties  there  with  the 
same  high  standards  which  typified 
his  military  career  He  retired  from 
this  post  in  1965,  leaving  behind  a 
stronger  educational  program  and  a 
renewed  commitment  to  military 
strength  and  discipline. 

Mr.  President,  accomplishments  of 
General  Clark's  magnitude  are  rare, 
and  are  the  product  of  his  natural 
leadership  ability  and  diligent  work. 
The  sincerity  of  his  actions  won  him 
universal  honor  and  admiration.  He 
was  a  champion  of  freedom  because  he 
was  an  enemy  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. General  Clark  despised  the 
cancer  of  communism  and  hated  the 
terror  of  Hitler's  reign,  and  fought 
with  all  his  strength  to  conquer  any 
enemy  which  threatened  freedom- 
loving  peoples  worldwide. 

Those  who  served  under  him  and 
with  him.  as  well  as  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  in  other  ca- 
pacities, fully  recognized  his  lifetime 
of  contributions.  President  Reagan 
said  of  General  Clark: 

We  are  free  because  of  men  like  him.  His 
professionalism  and  dedication  will  be  the 


standard  of  every  -soldier  who  takes  the  oath 
to  defend  our  Nation. 

Dr.  Billy  Graham,  who  was  a  person- 
al friend  of  General  Clark's,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  funeral,  but 
wrote  the  homily  which  was  delivered 
at  the  memorial  service.  In  his  re- 
marks. Dr.  Graham  highlighted  four 
principles  which  characterized  Gener- 
al Clark's  life: 

Quality  over  quantity;  commitment,  not 
convenience;  character,  not  compromise: 
and  a  belief  in  Christ  and  commitment  to 
Christian  ideals. 

General  Clark's  deep  religious  con- 
victions served  as  a  motivating  force 
behind  his  service  to  mankind,  and  his 
contributions  to  South  Carolina,  the 
Nation,  and  the  entire  free  world  were 
but  an  extension  of  his  service  to  God. 

Mr.  President.  I  knew  Gen.  Mark 
Clark  to  be  a  man  of  honesty,  integri- 
ty, and  determination.  His  courage 
rivals  that  of  other  great  men  in 
American  history,  and  his  uncommon 
valor  will  forever  serve  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  future  soldiers.  He  will, 
indeed,  be  missed  by  many  in  military 
and  civilian  circles:  yet,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  valiant  efforts  which  helped 
.secure  peace  for  our  Nation  and  for  all 
friends  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  a  more  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  remarkable  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  articles  and  editorials,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Graham's  eulogy,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Funeral  Service  of  Gen.  Mark  Wayne 
Clark 

(Written  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham— Delivered  by 
Col.  Sidney  R.  Crumpton) 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  General  Mark  Wayne  Clark. 

General  Clark  was  much  more  than  a  sol- 
dier—he was  a  soldier /statesman;  a  man 
who  saw  the  big  picture.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  would  have  made  him  a  great 
president  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  first  in 
the  winter  of  1952.  I  was  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
en  my  way  to  Korea  near  Christmas  to 
speak  to  missionaries  and  Christians  in 
Korea,  when  totally  unexpectedly  I  was 
asked  to  come  to  his  office.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of  me.  I  went,  and 
after  a  rather  long  chat  he  turned  to  me 
and  said.  'Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  go  to  Korea  and  preach  to  the  troops  at 
Christmas.  Everyone  will  cooperate  and  it 
will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  our 
troops."  I  was  overwhelmed,  and  immediate- 
ly answered  that  I  would.  I  wrote  a  book 
about  my  experiences. 

When  his  time  was  finished  in  the  Far 
East,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  He  honored  me  by 
giving  me  an  honorary  degree  here  at  The 
Citadel,  and  he  invited  me  to  speak  here  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  I  had  talks  with  him 
a  number  of  times  and  from  his  lips  I  heard 
some   of   the   most   thrilling   stories   about 


World  War  II.  the  Korean  War.  politics  and 
religion  as  we  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  either 
alone,  or  with  friends. 

There  are  many  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
his  life.  But  today  I  v.  luld  like  to  briefly 
mention  four. 

First.  Mark  Clark  was  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned with  quality  not  quantity.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  well-trained,  well-disciplined, 
courageous  fighting  unit  could  overcome  an 
enemy  that  was  numerically  superior.  And 
he  proved  it  during  the  long  and  bitter  Ital- 
ian campaign  of  World  War  II. 

His  writings  and  speeches  show  that  he  re- 
turned from  Europe  convinced  that  every 
man  in  the  Army  should  be  trained  first  as 
an  infantryman  before  going  on  to  other 
specialized  training.  When  the  situation  de- 
manded it.  he  wanted  every  man  in  the 
army— cook,  driver,  typist,  mechanic,  every- 
one—to be  trained  and  able  to  pick  up  a  rifle 
and  take  his  place  on  the  fighting  line. 

As  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  from  1949- 
52.  he  put  his  ideas  into  practice  and  today's 
training  still  reflects  his  influence. 

In  his  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  he  mirrors  the  experience  of  one 
of  the  great  military  commanders  in  the 
Bible— a  man  named  Gideon. 

Second.  Mark  Clark  demonstrated  his 
belief  in  commitment,  not  convenience.  His 
four  decades  of  military  service  were  punc- 
tuated by  long  and  painful  separations  from 
his  family.  He  was  unable  to  attend  his 
daughter's  wedding  and  almost  missed  his 
son's  because  of  his  commitment  to  his 
country  and  to  duty. 

Service  of  any  kind— military,  political,  or 
spiritual— has  never  been  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  it  never  will.  Somehow,  in  our 
modern  age,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  captives  to  set  periods  of  time.  We 
want  to  know  just  exactly  how  long  every- 
thing is  going  to  last,  and  when  the  time  is 
up.  we're  ready  to  pack  up  and  go  home. 

But  the  people  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  history  have  been  those  who  committed 
them-selves  to  a  task  with  no  thought  of 
quilting  until  it  was  finished.  I  believe  we 
need  to  recapture  that  spirit  in  America 
today. 

General  Clark  once  closed  a  speech  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  Chap- 
lains Corps  by  quoting  the.se  lines: 
There  are  people  who  carry  life's  burdens. 

Their  own  and  others  beside; 
There  are  people  who  stand  in  their  places. 

And  who  stand  there  w^hatever  betide. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people— you  know 
them. 
As  you  journey  along  life's  track. 
The  people  who  take  your  strength  from 
you. 
And  the  others  who  put  it  all  back. 

As  he  observed  the  world  picture  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War,  Mark  Clark  consid- 
ered the  global  struggle  and  wrote  some- 
thing we  should  recall  today: 

"Perhaps,  both  sides,  with  the  frightening 
instruments  of  total  destruction  in  their 
hands,  may  decide  that  these  terrible  weap- 
ons must  never  be  used.  I  pray  fervently 
that  this  be  true,  not  only  because  of  the 
lives  that  would  be  saved,  but  also  because  I 
know  America  can  reap  a  richer  harvest 
from  peace  than  can  her  enemies."  (Calcu- 
lated Risk.  p.  330) 

But  he  also  had  a  conviction  that  peace 
will  l>e  granted  us  only  if  we  are  strong.  He 
believed  that  peace,  like  life  itself,  was  a 
matter  of  commitment,  not  convenience. 
Mark  Clark,  lover  of  peace,  believed  that 


there  are  certain  things  for  which  a  man 
must  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life. 

Thirdly.  Mark  Clark  believed  in  character, 
not  compromise.  He  was  always  concerned 
about  the  spiritual  lives  of  those  under  his 
command. 

While  serving  as  Chief  of  Army  Field 
Forces,  he  was  observing  a  live  ammunition 
training  exercise  in  which  recruits  crawled 
on  their  bellies  under  barbed  wire  while  ma- 
chine gun  bullets  were  being  fired  over  their 
heads. 

He  noticed  a  group  of  chaplains  standing 
nearby,  also  observing,  and  asked  one  of 
them  if  he  had  been  through  this  training 
exercise.  When  the  chaplain  said.  "No," 
General  Clark  said,  "Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  shared  the  hard- 
ships and  the  dangers  of  the  men  and  went 
through  these  exercises?" 

From  that  time  on.  he  officially  urged 
chaplains  to  share  as  many  of  the  trainees' 
hardships  and  dangers  as  they  could.  By 
making  the  long  marches  and  crawling 
through  the  mud  with  the  soldiers,  the 
chaplains  gained  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  men.  The  result  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  rapport  between  the  chaplains 
and  the  soldiers,  and  increased  chapel  at- 
tendance, not  just  in  training,  but  also  in 
combat  areas. 

He  once  told  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  said  she  hoped  he  would  make 
a  man  out  of  her  son  who  had  just  enlisted 
in  the  army.  She  hoped  that  the  army 
would  develop  her  son's  character. 

Mark  Clark  wrote  her  back,  saying  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  see  that  her  son's  mili- 
tary service  would  help  him.  But.  he  said, 
the  army  would  have  her  son  for  only  eight- 
een months.  She  had  had  him  for  eighteen 
years.  He  closed  by  reminding  her.  and  all  of 
us  today,  that  the  job  of  developing  charac- 
ter in  our  youth  is  primarily  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  home,  the  churches,  and  the 
schools.  Mark  Clark  believed  in  character. 

And  finally.  Mark  Clark  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  Christ.  His  belief  was  more  than 
just  an  intellectual  assent  or  lip  service  to 
Christian  ideals,  but  a  personal  faith  in 
Christ  as  his  own  Lord  and  Savior. 

In  1953.  he  concluded  an  Easter  message 
to  all  those  serving  in  Korea  by  saying: 

"Easter,  commemorating  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  time  of  renewed  convic- 
tion in  the  triumph  of  life  over  death,  of 
good  over  evil,  of  the  spiritual  over  the  ma- 
terial. That  conviction  will  carry  us  through 
whatever  lies  ahead." 

As  we  honor  General  Mark  Clark  today, 
his  life  and  his  memory  challenge  us  to  live 
lives  of  Quality,  of  Commitment,  and  of 
Character. 

Today  we  do  not  say  goodby  to  Mark 
Clark.  We  say.  as  the  French  would  say.  "Au 
revoir!"  "Till  we  meet  again." 

Clark  Recalled  as  Courageous  Soldier. 
Patriot 

[From  the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  Apr. 
17.  19841 

Generals,  statesmen,  religious  leaders  and 
friends  remembered  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
Tuesday  as  a  courageous  soldier  and  patriot. 

"A  noble  and  gentle  friend  has  left  us." 
said  Maj.  Gen.  T.  Eston  Marchant.  S.C.  Ad- 
jutant General.  "Gen.  Mark  Clark  was  not 
only  one  of  our  greatest  military  command- 
ers, but  one  of  the  most  respected  and  ad- 
mired Americans  in  our  country's  history. 
He  recognized  the  threats  to  our  survival  as 
a  free  nation.  He  conveyed  them  in  a  force- 
ful and  effective  manner.  The  general  will 
be  sorely  missed." 


Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley  said  Clark  will  be 
remembered  "as  a  great  patriot  and  a  grea^ 
leader  both  on  the  battlefield  and  as  presi- 
dent of  The  Citadel.  He  had  an  enduring 
love  of  country  throughout  his  life  and  a 
later  love  for  South  Carolina,  which  he 
made  his  adopted  state  after  his  retirement 
from  the  military."'  Riley  said. 

A  long-standing  friend  of  Clark.  U.S.  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C.  said  the  nation 
"has  lost  one  of  its  most  courageous  and 
dedicated  soldiers.  His  death  is  a  great  loss 
for  me.  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing." 

Thurmond  spoke  with  Clark  last  week  and 
tried  to  visit  him  at  the  hospital  liut  doctors 
didn't  think  the  visit  would  be  advisable. 

"The  Citadel  and  this  state  have  lost  a 
priceless  asset."  said  Citadel  President  Maj. 
Gen.  James  A.  Grimsley.  "He  is  .  .  .  the  last 
of  the  World  War  II  giants.  Those  of  us  who 
were  alive  at  that  time  and  who  fought  that 
war  saw  at  that  time  America  reach  its 
greatest  heights." 

"The  Citadel  today  directly  reflects  Gen. 
Clark's  many  contributions  to  this  college" 
as  president  from  1954  to  1965.  Grimsley 
said. 

Retired  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
who  served  under  Clark  in  the  Korean  War. 
recalled  that  Clark  treated  him  much  as  a 
.son. 

"He  was  very  popular  with  his  troops.  He 
had  quite  a  personal  touch  and  was  quite 
popular  with  his  troops  and  subsequently 
W'ith  the  cadets  he  had  under  him  at  The 
Citadel.  "  Westmoreland  said. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  Farris.  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  troops  in  last  fall's  invasion  of 
Grenada,  was  the  regimental  commander  of 
cadets  in  The  Citadel  class  of  1958.  Farris 
recalled  that  .some  of  the  lessons  he  learned 
from  Clark  were  useful  during  the  Grena- 
dan  invasion. 

"He  talked  to  me  about  his  command  in 
Italy  and  what  it  meant  in  terms  of  leader- 
ship to  command  at  that  level."  Farris  said. 
"He  used  to  emphasize  that  you  had  to  take 
care  of  your  soldiers  and  if  you  did.  they 
w"ould  take  care  of  you.  He  said  you  had  to 
be  tough-minded  enough  to  make  the  tough 
decisions.  They're  never  clear  cut.  they're 
just  areas  of  grays." 

"Another  thing  I'll  never  forget  that  he 
told  me  was  that  as  a  complete  military 
commander  you  never  make  pure  military 
decisions."  Farris  said.  "There  are  political 
and  social  nuances  that  have  real  impact  on 
how  you  conduct  your  war.  " 

Clark  was  "the  kind  of  fellow  who  really 
wouldn't  have  wanted  too  many  flowery 
things  said  about  his  passing.  "  said  Citadel 
Board  of  Visitors  Chairman  George  C. 
James.  But  "Gen.  Clark  contributed  as 
much  as  anyone  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  void 
with  him  gone." 

U.S.  Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  D-S.C  said 
Gen.  Clark's  contribution  to  The  Citadel, 
the  state  and  the  nation  is  unequaled.  "Gen. 
Clark  is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  my 
lime.  " 

Rep.  Thomas  F.  Hartness.  R-S.C.  termed 
Clark  "one  of  America's  last,  truely  great 
heroes." 

"He  felt  such  a  real  deep  love  for  this 
country  and  the  way  of  life  he  had  fought 
to  preserve."  Hartness  said  of  Clark.  The 
congressman  said  he  found  the  depth  of 
Clark's  patriotism  "almost  sad  "  to  observe 
because  it  isn't  shared  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  today. 

Rep.  Butler  Derrick.  D  S.C.  also  men- 
tioned Clark's  contribution  to  youth,  noting 
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the  summer  camps  Clark  had  established  at 
The  Citadel.  "The  state  of  the  nation  suf- 
fered a  great  loss"  with  Clark's  death,  said 
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ever  know  the  full  weight  of  responsibilities 
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forces  when  they  came  ashore.  His  memoirs 
of  this  hazardous  voyage  by  submarine  and 
rubber  boat,  and  his  nocturnal  wanderings 


It  was  not  until  May  25  that  the  forces 
fighting  through  the  Gustav  Line  and  those 
at  Anzio  linked  up. 


numerically  superior.  And  he  proved  it 
during  the  long  and  bitter  Italian  campaign 
of  World  War  II." 
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the  summer  camps  Clark  had  established  at 
The  Citadel.  "The  state  of  the  nation  suf- 
fered a  great  loss"  with  Clark's  death,  said 
Derrick.  "He  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  great  warriors  of  our  time,  together 
with  Gens.  Eisenhower.  Bradley.  Palton  and 
others,  as  World  War  II  heroes." 

"The  passing  of  Gen.  Clark  really  is  the 
passing  of  an  era  •  •  •"  said  North  Charles- 
ton Mayor  John  E.  Bourne.  Jr.  'His  tremen- 
dous service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world, 
really,  as  a  military  commander,  and  then 
his  major  contributions  to  education  as 
president  of  The  Citadel  and  contributions 
he's  made  to  every  walk  of  life  can  hardly 
be  duplicated." 

Novelist  Pat  Conroy.  author  of  "The 
Lords  of  Discipline"  and  a  1967  graduate  of 
The  Citadel,  said  the  general  was  president 
of  The  Citadel  for  two  years  while  the  nov- 
elist attended  the  school. 

"My  greatest  impression  of  him  is  that  he 
was— by  far— the  most  exciting,  exhilerat- 
ing.  wonderful  public  speaker  I've  ever 
heard."  Conroy  said,  adding  that  he  re- 
menbers  Clark  "from  the  vantage  point  of  a 
kid  " 

"To  me.  he  appeared  to  be  the  soul  of  how 
a  great  man  looked  and  acted.*  •  •  He  had 
this  aura  of  grandeur  and  I  guess  you  could 
say  I  was  terrified  of  him.  But.  then,  great 
men  scare  people  who  are  not  great.  •  •  • 
Everything  that  he  did.  everything  that  he 
touched,  seemed  to  have  importance.  Be- 
cause he  was  the  soul  of  honor.  " 

Charleston  Mayor  Joseph  P.  Riley.  Jr. 
said.  "The  city  of  Charleston  and  the 
United  States  of  America  today  lost  a  very 
special  citizen.  It  was  Charleston's  great  for- 
tune that  after  Gen.  Clark's  extraordinary 
military  career  as  one  of  the  great  generals 
of  World  War  II  and  Supreme  Commander 
in  Korea  that  we  enjoyed  30  years  of  his 
leadership  at  The  Citadel  and  in  our  com- 
munity." 

In  addition  to  his  many  contributions  to 
this  community  and  nation,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  indebted  to  Clark  "for 
the  humane  way  in  which  he  governed  Italy 
during  the  tragic  days  of  World  War  II." 
said  the  Most  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Unterkoefler. 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston.  "He 
had  close  association  with  Pope  Pius  XII 
and  Pope  Paul  VI." 

"The  world  is  indebted  to  Gen.  Clark  for 
his  understanding  of  human  freedom  and 
civil  liberty.  •  •  •  We  pray  for  his  family. 
May  he  rest  in  peace,"  Unterkoefler  said. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
[Prom  the  Columbia  Record.  Apr.  17,  19841 

At  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na early  today,  retired  four-star  Army  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark  breathed  his  last.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  last  of  the  fabled  combat  com- 
manders of  the  Second  World  War  passed 
from  us. 

Throughout  his  adult  years.  Mark  Clark 
remained  with  snappy  salute  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  this  nation  of  free  peo- 
ples, believing  in  his  innermost  being  in  the 
intrinsic  values  of  the  country.  He  valued 
the  sanctity  and  security  of  the  individual, 
without  fear  or  favor  of  oppressive  govern- 
ments, as  a  military  protector. 

A  brilliant  and  successful  strategist  and 
tactician  who  always  strove  to  proceed  to 
decisions  with  cared  consideration  for  each 
life,  he  was  a  West  Point  graduate  commis- 
sioned in  1917  whose  future  career  was  both 
illustrious,  appreciated  and  dutiful. 

With  care,  precision  and  personal  ardor  in 
the  Second  World  War.  he  helped  plan  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa  as  Deputy  Com- 


mander in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces.  Few  will 
ever  know  the  full  weight  of  responsibilities 
that  fell  on  his  shoulders  and  struck  his 
heart. 

He  coordinated  plans  for  the  Salerno  inva- 
sion of  Italy  in  1943.  tried  vainly  to  secure 
more  troops  and  extra  naval  firepower— and 
landed.  Citizen  soldiers  of  National  Guard 
components  fought  brilliantly  against 
skilled  German  defense  counter-attacks  and. 
rather  swiftly,  the  Fifth  Army  captured 
Rome,  the  first  Axis  capital  to  be  liberated. 

A  confidante  and  friend  of  the  late 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Clark  felt  that  in 
Korea  military  success  was  conceivable  but 
dutifully  .saluted  in  acquiescence  to  a  peace 
treaty  to  end  that  conflict. 

As  president  of  The  Citadel,  he  again 
served  well.  As  a  good  and  faithful  servant, 
he  deserves  a  global  salute. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18.  1984] 

Gen.  Mark  Clark  Dies:  Commanded  Allied 

Forces  in  Italy  in  World  War  II 

Retired  Gen.  Mark  Clark.  87,  a  brilliant 
and  sometimes  controversial  Army  group 
commander  in  Italy  in  World  War  II  and 
the  last  head  of  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  during  the  conflict  there,  died  of  pan- 
creatic cancer  yesterday  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  in  Charleston. 
S.C. 

Gen.  Clark  first  saw  combat  in  World  War 
I.  during  which  he  was  wounded.  His  service 
in  World  War  II  included  a  notable  cloak- 
and-dagger  mission  to  North  Africa  and 
command  of  the  U.S.  Fifth  Army  in  Italy, 
the  job  for  which  he  was  best  known.  His 
principal  campaigns  were  the  bloody  land- 
ing at  Salerno,  Italy,  in  which  he  himself 
led  an  attack  against  German  tanks  threat- 
ening the  beachhead;  the  lost  opportunity 
of  Anzio.  an  amphibious  attack  that  might 
have  opened  the  way  to  Rome  but  resulted 
in  a  lengthy  stalemate:  the  bitter  and  costly 
fighting  for  Monte  Cassino;  the  capture  of 
Rome  and  the  ultimate  liberation  of  Italy. 

After  the  war.  he  was  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Austria  and  commander  of  Army 
Ground  Forces.  He  retired  from  active  duty 
in  1953  at  the  conclusion  of  his  service  in 
Korea  and  the  end  of  the  conflict  there. 
From  1954  to  1965,  he  was  president  of  The 
Citadel,  a  military  college  in  Charleston. 
S.C. 

Gen.  Clark,  a  tall,  energetic  man  known 
for  his  intelligence,  courage  and  charm,  was 
the  youngest  Allied-Army  group  commander 
in  the  war.  Winston  Churchill  called  him 
"an  American  eagle.'"  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said  he  was  "the  best 
organizer,  planner  and  trainer  of  troops 
that  I  have  met."  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall,  the  wartime  chief  of 
staff,  praised  him  as  "a  very  good  soldier 
and  very  loyal." 

If  his  superiors  praised  him  at  the  time, 
most  historians  have  been  content  to  state 
the  problems  Gen.  Clark  faced  and  the  solu- 
tions he  brought  to  them,  and  to  let  these 
speak  for  themselves.  In  general,  they  pro- 
vide a  sense  that  the  general  did  a  difficult 
job  well. 

Like  other  major  operations,  the  one  Gen. 
Clark  conducted  in  Italy  was  dictated  not 
only  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  oppos- 
ing sides,  but  by  geography,  politics,  and 
strategic  considerations,  both  in  the  Medi- 
terranean theater  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  In  some  of  these  categories  Gen. 
Clark  and  his  troops  were  at  a  loss  to 
muster  parity,  much  less  superiority. 

Most  obvious  was  the  matter  of  terrain. 
The  Allies'  task  was  to  dislodge  an  enemy 


that  enjoyed  nearly  every  advantage  the  lay 
of  the  land  could  offer.  The  narrow  Italian 
peninsula  with  its  high  ribbing  of  moun- 
tains forced  attackers  into  head-on  assaults. 
There  were  few  opportunities  for  rapid  and 
sweeping  armored  envelopments,  such  as 
those  conducted  by  the  Germans  early  in 
the  war  and  by  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  and 
other  Allied  commanders  on  the  plains  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe  later  in  the 
conflict. 

The  frontal  attacks  were  costly  and 
gained  little.  An  alternative  was  an  amphibi- 
ous flanking  movement,  such  as  the  one  at 
Anzio.  For  want  of  effective  leadership  on 
the  ground,  the  opportunity  presented  by 
Anzio  was  lost,  and  it.  too,  settled  into 
months  of  bitter  and  unproductive  fighting. 

In  addition  to  terrain,  there  were  the 
problems  inherent  in  such  a  heterogeneous 
force  as  the  15th  Army  Group.  Gen.  Clark 
took  command  in  December  1944,  succeed- 
ing Field  Marshal  Sir  Harold  R.  L.  G.  Alex- 
ander of  Britain.  The  group  was  made  up  of 
units  from  26  nations  and  the  general  had 
only  varying  degrees  of  control  over  the  var- 
ious components.  His  enemy,  by  contrast, 
was  led  by  a  unified  German  command  that 
had  some  of  the  best  soldiers  and  officers  in 
the  history  of  Europe. 

Adding  to  those  problems  was  the  fact 
that  for  political  and  strategic  reasons  Italy 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  "forgotten  "  war. 
The  Normandy  invasion  and  the  battle  in 
the  Pacific  received  priority  in  terms  of  offi- 
cers, men,  materiel  and  precious  naval  units. 

Whatever  the  difficulties.  Gen.  Clark 
never  lacked  critics,  including  some  subordi- 
nate commanders  and  some  historians. 

They  fault  him  for  Salerno,  where  the 
Allies  nearly  were  thrown  back  into  the  sea. 
and  for  Anzio.  They  fault  him  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  historic  abbey  at  Monte 
Cassino.  They  fault  him  for  the  heavy  casu- 
alties his  army  took  for  little  gain. 

They  fault  his  strategy,  asserting  that  it 
contributed  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Ital- 
ian fighting  into  a  prolonged  slugging 
match.  They  contrast  it  to  the  lightning  ad- 
vances achieved  in  northern  Europe  and  the 
comparatively  bloodless  drives  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  in  the  Southwest  Pacif- 
ic. 

But  the  criticism  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  Gen.  Clark  conducted  one  of  the  most 
difficult  campaigns  of  the  war  and  brought 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

In  a  written  statement.  President  Reagan 
praised  Gen.  Clark  as  a  soldier  who  served 
"with  courage,  dignity,  integrity  and.  above 
all.  honor.  General  Clark's  memory  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  " 

Mark  Wayne  Clark  was  born  on  May  1. 
1896.  at  Madison  Barracks.  N.J.  He  graduat- 
ed from  the  U.S.  Military  academy  at  West 
Point  in  1917  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
Infantry.  He  was  wounded  in  France  in  1918 
and  later  served  wiili  occupation  forces  in 
Germany. 

Between  the  world  wars,  he  graduated 
from  the  Army  War  College,  the  Command 
and  Staff  College  and  the  Infantry  School 
at  Fort  Benning.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  when  this  country  en- 
tered World  War  II.  He  became  chief  of 
staff  of  Army  Ground  Forces  in  May  1942, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  he  became  com- 
mander of  all  American  Ground  Forces  in 
Europe. 

Before  the  1942  Anglo-American  invasion 
of  French  North  Africa,  Gen.  Clark  made  a 
daring  secret  trip  to  Algiers,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  persuade  French  Vichy  Forces 
to    welcome    rather    than    fight    American 


forces  when  they  came  ashore.  His  memoirs 
of  this  hazardous  voyage  by  submarine  and 
rubber  boat,  and  his  nocturnal  wanderings 
and  secret  rendezvous  with  FYench  officials, 
make  exciting  reading. 

Although  the  mission  was  not  entirely 
successful.  It  resulted  in  arrangements  that 
greatly  reduced  the  opposition  that  FYench 
forces  put  up  to  Allied  landings. 

The  Fifth  Army  was  activated  in  January 
1943  at  Oujda.  Morocco.  It  was  composed  of 
the  U.S.  VI  Corps  under  Maj.  Gen.  John  P. 
Lucas  and  the  British  X  Corps.  With  the 
British  Eighth  Army  under  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Bernard  L.  Montgomery,  it  made  up  the 
15th  Army  Group. 

The  Army  Group,  led  by  Field  Marshal 
Alexander,  invaded  Italy  in  September  1943. 
The  Fifth  Army  hit  the  beaches  at  Salerno 
on  the  9th.  Italy  had  announced  it  was  leav- 
ing the  Axis  and  surrendering  to  the  Allies 
only  hours  before  the  landing.  The  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps  anticipating  little  opposition, 
were  stunned  by  furious  counterattacks  by 
German  forces,  who  had  no  intention  of 
conceding  Italy  to  the  Allies. 

With  the  beachhead  in  danger  and  some 
senior  commainders  planning  to  evacuate 
the  troops.  Gen.  Clark  announced  that  he 
was  landing  to  take  command  of  the  forces 
ashore.  He  personally  led  an  infantry  as- 
sault against  a  group  of  18  tanlis  that 
almost  had  reached  the  shore.  The  Ger- 
mans were  turned  back  and  six  of  their 
tanks  were  destroyed.  The  general  called 
upon  airborne  troops  to  drop  between  the 
Allied  front  line  and  the  sea  to  reinforce  the 
beachhead. 

For  his  actions  on  the  beachhead,  Gen. 
Clark  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  the  Army's  highest  award  for 
valor  except  for  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The  ci- 
tation spoke  of  his  "'utter  disregard  for  per- 
sonal safety"  while  he  "spread  an  infectious 
spirit  of  determination  and  courage." 

The  northward  advance  from  Salerno, 
through  the  mountains,  was  slow  and  costly. 
In  January  1944.  halted  90  miles  south  of 
Rome  by  the  German  Gustav  Line.  Gen. 
Clark  developed  a  plan  calling  for  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  the  German  positions  and 
an  amphibious  end-run  60  miles  behind  the 
line. 

The  forces  aimed  across  the  Rapido  River 
at  the  Liri  Valley  were  bloodily  repulsed  in 
the  Gustav  Line,  while  the  VI  Corps  went 
ashore  unopposed  at  Anzio.  Instead  of  driv- 
ing for  Rome  or  moving  to  take  the  Gustav 
positions  in  the  rear.  Gen.  Lucas,  the  corps 
commander,  chose  to  advance  less  than  10 
miles  and  await  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies. The  Germans  had  time  to  gather 
enough  forces  to  halt  the  Anzio  invasion  in 
its  tracks. 

These  operations  were  the  ones  that 
brought  the  greatest  criticism  of  Gen. 
Clark.  After  the  war,  a  group  of  former  36th 
Infantry  Division  officers  appeared  before  a 
Senate  committee  to  oppose  a  promotion  for 
Gen.  Clark.  They  said  his  order  to  cross  the 
Rapido  sent  their  division  against  impossi- 
ble odds  at  the  cost  of  enormous  casualties, 
A  War  Department  investigation  concluded 
that  the  commander  had  exercised  "sound 
judgment,"  and  he  was  promoted. 

The  Anzio  landing  took  place  on  Jan.  22, 
1944.  On  Feb.  15,  heavy  artillery  and  air 
bombardment  destroyed  the  historic  Bene- 
dictine monastery  on  Monte  Cassino.  Gen. 
Clark  had  opposed  this,  not  only  on  reli- 
gious and  cultural  grounds,  but  also  because 
the  attack  would  be  of  little  military  signifi- 
cance. He  was  overruled  and  the  abbey  was 
turned  to  ruins.  For  some,  the  responsibility 
remains  with  Gen.  Clark. 


It  was  not  until  May  25  that  the  forces 
fighting  through  the  Gustav  Line  and  those 
at  Anzio  linked  up. 

Just  prior  to  this.  Gen.  Clark  made  what 
was  perhaps  his  biggest  mistake  of  the  war. 
He  tried  to  seize  Rome  rather  than  encircle 
German  forces  on  the  Gustav  Line.  The 
result  was  that  large  numbers  of  German 
soldiers  escaped  to  the  north  and  Rome  was 
not  captured  until  June  4.  1944,  just  as 
Allied  forces  were  preparing  to  go  ashore  in 
Normandy, 

The  war  ended  for  Mark  Clark  on  May  2. 
1945.  He  spent  the  next  two  years  as  Allied 
High  Commissioner  in  Austria,  where  his 
flinty  disposition  was  a  fitting  match  for  his 
Red  Army  counterparts. 

FYom  1949  to  May  1952,  he  was  command- 
er of  Armed  Ground  Forces.  He  then  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  as  U.S. 
commander  and  supreme  commander  of 
U.N.  forces  in  Korea.  It  was  a  time  of  frus- 
trating negotiation  rather  than  fighting.  On 
July  27.  1953.  he  signed  the  armistice  that 
resulted  in  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

In  the  1950s.  Gen.  Clark,  who  lived  in 
Charleston,  wrote  two  volumes  of  war  mem- 
oirs, "Calculated  Risk"  and  "From  the 
Danube  to  Yalu." 

In  addition  to  the  Distingushed  Service 
Cross,  his  decorations  included  four  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Purple  Heart  Medal.  He  also  re- 
ceived high  honors  from  Britain.  France. 
Belgium.  Morocco.  Poland,  Brazil  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Gen.  Clark's  first  wife,  the  former  Mau- 
rine  Doran.  died  in  1966.  Their  daughter. 
Patricia  Ann  Oosting,  died  in  1962. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  17  years,  the 
former  Mary  Mildred  Applegate.  of  Charles- 
ton; a  son  by  his  first  marriage,  retired 
Army  Maj.  William  Doran  Clark  of  Wash- 
ington, and  four  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 

Courier.  Apr.  20,  1984] 

General  Clark  Laid  To  Rest  at  the 

Citadel 

In  a  simple  funeral  service,  as  he  had 
wished,  retired  Army  General  Mark  Wayne 
Clark  was  laid  to  rest  Thursday  near  The 
Citadel  parade  ground  where  he  had  re- 
viewed thousands  of  young  cadets  over  the 
years. 

The  last  of  the  four-star  generals  from 
World  War  II,  and  president  emeritus  of 
The  Citadel,  Clark  died  Tuesday  at  the  age 
of  87. 

Two  sprays  of  white  gladiolus  decorated 
the  altar  in  Summerall  chapel,  where  about 
1.250  people  heard  former  Citadel  Chaplain 
Sidney  R.  Crumpton  read  a  homily  written 
by  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham.  Graham  was  in 
Europe  Thursday  and  could  not  attend  the 
funeral. 

"General  Clark  was  much  more  than  a  sol- 
dier—he was  a  soldier/statesman;  a  man 
who  saw  the  big  picture.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  would  have  made  him  a  great 
president  of  the  United  States,"  Graham 
wrote. 

Graham  met  Clark  in  1952  and  was  sur- 
prised by  Clark's  request  that  he  preach  to 
American  troops  in  Korea  at  Christmas. 
The  two  met  again  many  times  after  the 
war,  and  Clark  recognized  Graham  with  an 
honorary  degree  from  The  Citadel. 

"There  are  many  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  his  life  .  .  .  First,  Mark  Clark  was  a 
man  who  was  concerned  with  quality  and 
not  quantity.  He  believed  that  a  well- 
trained,  well-disciplined,  courageous  fight- 
ing unit  could  overcome  an  enemy  that  was 


numerically  superior.  And  he  proved  it 
during  the  long  and  bitter  Italian  campaign 
of  World  War  II." 

A  man  who  believed  in  commitment,  not 
convenience,  Clark  often  had  long  and  pain- 
ful separations  from  his  family  during  his 
four  decades  of  military  service,  Graham 
wrote.  "But  the  people  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  history  have  been  those  who  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  task  with  no  thought 
of  quitting  until  it  was  finished.  I  believe  we 
need  to  recapture  that  spirit  in  America 
today." 

Graham  drew  on  Clark's  writings  in  the 
book  "Calculated  Risk"  to  show  that  the 
general  was  a  lover  of  peace  who  ""believed 
that  there  are  certain  things  for  which  a 
man  must  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life." 
Musing  on  the  world  picture  at  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War,  Clark  wrote: 

"Perhaps,  both  sides,  with  the  frightening 
instruments  of  total  destruction  in  their 
hands,  may  decide  that  these  terrible  weap- 
ons must  never  be  used.  I  pray  fervently 
that  this  be  true,  not  only  because  of  the 
lives  that  would  be  saved,  but  also  because  I 
know  America  can  reap  a  richer  harvest 
from  peace  than  can  her  enemies." 

Clark  also  believed  in  character  over  com- 
promise. Graham  wrote. 

"He  once  told  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  said  she  hoped  he  would  make 
a  man  out  of  her  son  who  had  just  enlisted 
in  the  Army.  She  hoped  that  the  Army 
would  develop  her  son's  character. 

"Mark  Clark  wrote  her  back,  saying  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  see  that  her  son's 
military  service  would  help  him.  But,  he 
said,  the  army  would  have  her  son  for  only 
18  months.  She  had  had  him  for  18  years. 
He  closed  by  reminding  her.  and  all  of  us 
today,  that  the  job  of  developing  character 
in  our  youth  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  home,  the  churches,  and  the  schools. 

The  funeral  also  included  readings  of 
Psalm  121  and  Psalm  23,  as  well  as  a  reading 
from  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  Citadel  Choir 
Chorale  sang  "The  Ijord's  Prayer"  by  Ma- 
lotte. 

At  the  graveside.  Crumpton  read  words  of 
committal  that  were  also  written  by 
Graham. 

"Mark  Clark  was  a  man  who  believed  in 
Christ.  His  belief  was  more  than  just  an  in- 
tellectual assent  of  lip  service  to  Christian 
ideals,  but  a  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  his 
own  Lord  and  Savior." 

Clark's  life  and  memory  should  challenge 
everyone  "to  live  lives  of  quality,  of  commit- 
ment, and  of  character,"  Graham  wrote. 

"Today  we  do  not  say  goodbye  to  Mark 
Clark.  We  say,  as  the  French  would  say,  'Au 
revoir!'  Till  we  meet  again." 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  Apr.  20, 
1984] 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 

Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark  was  laid  to  rest 
yesterday  at  The  Citadel,  the  military  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  12  fruitful  years  after  retiring 
from  a  distinguished  career. 

Mark  Clark  was  an  Army  man  literally  all 
his  life.  Bom  on  a  military  base,  he  grew  up 
in  the  Army,  and  naturally  became  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point.  He  saw  much  combat  and 
was  wounded  in  World  War  I.  He  attained 
international  fame  as  combat  commander 
and  military  diplomat  in  World  War  II.  in 
which  he  became  liberator  of  Rome  and  all 
of  Italy,  and  was  credited  with  saving  Aus- 
tria for  the  West. 
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proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  a  decennial  census  of  drain- 
aee:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 


sion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act  report 
of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1983: 


By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 
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It  was  Mark  Clark  who  commanded 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  Korean  War  and  negotiated  the  cease- 
fire. 

General  Clark  was  courageous,  tough, 
candid.  He  had  the  respect  of  subordinates 
and  of  the  world  leaders  with  whom  he 
dealt.  But  his  toughness  and  candor  led  him 
into  some  political  disfavor  after  World  War 
II. 

An  indication  of  his  sense  of  propriety  was 
refusal  to  go  to  Rome  as  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican  30  years  ago.  as  suggested  b.v  Presi- 
dent Truman,  without  Senate  confirmation. 

Proof  of  his  abiding  concern  for  the 
nation  came  in  the  generals  declining  years 
when  he  chose  to  discuss  controversial  secu- 
rity issues,  rather  than  sit  quietly  in  earned 
retirement. 

And  so  it  was  that  many  admirers  paid 
tribute  to  a  revered  individual  as  he  went  to 
honored  rest  at  the  college  he  loved  and 
served  and  in  the  state  which  proudly  made 
him  an  adopted  son. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  following  bills, 
and  the  bills  were  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar by  unanimous  consent; 

H.R.  3259.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  de  Cochita; 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washington; 
and 

H.R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 
part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3065.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Installations.  Logistics. 
Military  Personnel,  and  Force  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  list- 
ing persons  who  have  filed  reports  under 
section  410  of  Public  Law  91-121:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3066.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  storage  and  warehousing 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk, 
Va.  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC  3067.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3068.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  Animal  Welfare  Enforce- 
ment Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


EC-3069.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  ensure  continued  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-3070.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  sim- 
plify administration,  contain  escalating 
costs,  and  create  greater  flexibility  in  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3071.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  National  Rural  De- 
velopment Strategy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3072.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  revised  estimates  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  1985  and  projections  for 
1984-89;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-3073.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority; 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975.  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
the  Budget.  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3074.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  examination  of  the  balance  sheets  of 
the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician  Re- 
volving Fund,  1982  and  1983:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3075.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Seventieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3076.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1983  report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3077.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1984  con- 
.solidated  report  on  Community  Develop- 
ment programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3078.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  proxy  processing  activi- 
ties of  banks,  associations,  and  other  enti- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3079.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  97th  annual  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities during  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3080.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


EC-3081.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Auto- 
motive Fuel  Economy  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3082.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
FAA's  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Civil  Aviation  Security  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3083.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce,  the  Interior  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce:  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3084.  A  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  financial  statements  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  for  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3085.  A  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  delay  of  a  decision  rela- 
tive to  location  of  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ties at  sites  of  nuclear  waste  repositories:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3086.  A  Communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  study  of  existing  and  alterna- 
tive programs  for  improving  quality  assur- 
ance and  quality  control  in  the  construction 
of  commercial  nuclear  powerplants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3087.  A  Communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  AdvLser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 
April  18.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3088  A  Communication  from  the 
Ar.ing  Assistant  Legal  Advi.ser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  interna- 
tional agpoments,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  in  the  60- 
day  period  prior  to  April  10,  1§84:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3089.  A  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  .semiannual  reports  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organizations 
for  the  period  April  1983-September  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3090.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Presidential 
determination  and  justification  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Grenada:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-3091.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on 
activities  under  title  XII  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  (Famine  Prevention  and  Free- 
dom from  Hunger)  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3092.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  a  decennial  census  of  drain- 
age: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3093.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Defender  Service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3094.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  March  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3095.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Reported 
Purchase  of  LaMancha.  Inc.";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3096.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  Follow 
Up  Audit  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Athletic  Department":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3097.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3098.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3099.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Annual 
Report  on  the  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  3100.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Personnel 
Appeals  Board.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Personnel  Appeals  Board  for 
fi.scal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3101.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3102.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (administration), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lavv".  notice  of  a 
computerized  matching  program  being  run 
by  the  Department  of  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3103.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
competition  in  the  award  of  subcontracts  by 
Federal  prime  contractors  in  fi.scal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3104.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-3105.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 


sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  Freedom  of  Information  Act  report 
of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3106.  A  comniunication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3107.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1110  of  title  11.  United  States  Code:  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

EC-3108.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  that 
the  annual  report  on  activities  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  will  be  submitted 
by  August  3.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3109.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  lavv.  a  document  on  assistance  for  local 
educ£tion  agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities  and  arrangements  for  educa- 
tion of  children  where  local  educational 
ageiicies  cannot  provide  suitable  free  public 
education— elective  school  board  for  section 
6  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3110.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to 
extend  and  r.mend  programs  under  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3111.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Arthritis  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  supplement 
to  the  1983  annual  report  of  the  Board:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3112.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  implementation  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975  by  departments  and 
agencies  which  administer  programs  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3113.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3114.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
.section  201(b)  of  Public  Law  96-22;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3115.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  respon.se  to  a  sub- 
committee report  on  the  "status  of  the 
staffing  guidelines  effort  by  March  1.  1984": 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2597.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
awarding  of  special  congressional  gold 
medals  to  the  daughter  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
to  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2100.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  sell  ammunition  for  use  for 
avalanche-control  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98 
411). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  James  H.  Webb.  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: 

In  the  Air  Force  there  are  50  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel- 
list  begins  with  Ted  K.  Broyhill.  in  the 
Air  Force  there  are  five  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant— list 
begins  with  Jeffery  L.  Amerine.  and  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  is  one  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  colonel  for 
David  F.  Rice.  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  anv  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Records  of  April  12  and  April  24, 
1984,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCy.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Nicara- 
gua: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  bt ginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Harry  E  Bergold,  Jr. 

Post:  Nicaragua. 

Contributions,  amount. 

1.  Self,  none, 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Thoma-s  H.  Anderson.  Jr..  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  Ambas.sador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Dominica.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United   States   of   America   to  Saint   Lucia. 
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Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Antigua 
and  Barbuda,  and  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Anderson,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 

Post;  Ambassador  to  Barbados. 

Contributions,  amount. 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Katherine  Milner  Anderson, 
none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Hulsey  Anderson,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Buchas,  none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees"  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RKSOT,UTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  assist  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  border  economy,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  impose  certain  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
stantial   energy    reserves    holders,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  2590.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest.  Tenn.,  as  wil- 
derness areas  and  wilderness  study  areas, 
and  to  allow  management  of  certain  lands 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2591.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
major  drug  offenses  and  provide  for  the  for- 
feiture of  illegal  drug  profits:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Byrd): 
S.  2592.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  unknown 
American  of  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton); 
S.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  respecting  retransmission 
of  progran^  originated  by  local  television 
broadcast  stations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


By   Mr.   LAUTENBERG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.    2594.    A   bill    to   name   the   U.S.    Post 
Office  Building  in  Moorestown.  N.J..  as  the 
"Edwin  B.  Porsythe  Post  Office  Building:" 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   DAMATO   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction  from 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  portion  of 
Fire  Island.  N.Y.,  and  to  transfer  jurisdic- 
tion for  Camp  Hero  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
New   York:   to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
S.  2596.  A  bill  to  extend  duty  free  treat- 
ment to  scrolls  or  tablets  imported  for  use 
in  religious  observances:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr  GARN: 

S.  2597.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 

awarding     of     special     congressional     gold 

medals  to  the  daughter  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

to  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel: 

from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Jepsen,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 

BoscHwiTZ,   Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.   Dole. 

Mr.     HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Wilson.     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,   Mr.    INOUYE.   Mr.   EAST, 

Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr. 
McClure.    Mr.    Symms,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Danforth,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Stafford,     Mr.      Murkowski,     Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Huddleston,    Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  U,  1984.  through  No- 
vember 17.  1984,  as  "Women  in  Agriculture 
Week:"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    LAUTENBERG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley); 
S.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Barnegat  and  Brigantine  units  of  the 
National    Wildlife    Refuge    System    as    the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Barnegat  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Brig- 
antine   National    Wildlife    Refuge:    to    the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garn  and  Mr.  Sasser); 
S.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  A.  Leon  Higgin- 
botham.  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garn  and  Mr.  Sasser); 
S.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre 
Armstrong  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


S.  Res.  372.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  exposure  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ionizing 
radiation  and  to  herbicides  containing 
dioxin:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  be 
used  from  May  25.  1984.  through  May  28. 
1984,  for  the  unknown  American  of  the 
Vietnam  era  to  lie  in  state:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  <or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Dole): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  assist  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  border  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN  BORDER  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  profoundly  concerned 
about  the  economic  problems  that 
exist  along  the  United  States-Mexican 
border.  Recent  events,  including  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
peso  and  disastrous  weather  condi- 
tions, have  increased  the  problems  to  a 
point  that  demands  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  problems  that  have  resulted 
from  the  economic  shocks  of  the  peso 
devaluation  and  severe  weather  condi- 
tions are  grim  indeed.  Unemployment 
in  one  county  along  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas— Starr  County— has  reached 
46.2  percent,  a  result  of  severe  damage 
in  both  the  agricultural  sector  because 
of  the  December  freeze  and  the  retail 
sector  because  of  the  peso  devaluation. 
In  the  first  6  months  after  the  peso 
devaluation,  retail  sales  in  Brownsville 
declined  $136  million,  causing  over  200 
businesses  to  close  their  doors.  The  sit- 
uation has  not  improved  since.  Many 
of  the  businesses  still  in  operation 
along  the  border  are  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster.  The  losses 
in  the  agricultural  sector  resulting 
from  the  freeze  are  still  being  totaled, 
but  will  surely  exceed  $50  million. 

The  ripple  effect  of  these  losses  is 
felt  all  along  the  border:  Employee 
layoffs,  lowered  purchasing  power, 
and  a  decline  in  tax  revenues  for  mu- 
nicipalities that  are  among  the  poorest 
in  the  Nation.  The  desperation  of  the 
jobless  in  these  depressed,  crippled 
counties  can  hardly  be  overstated  or 
overemphasized.  I  have  been  working 
for  several  weeks  to  develop  a  number 
of  ideas  to  aid  the  border  economy, 
both  short  and  long  term.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
product  of  that  effort. 

It  is  an  omnibus  measure,  containing 
seven  titles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  factsheet  providing  details  on 
the  several  titles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  the  prospects  for  pass- 
ing this  legislation  this  year.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  position  of  getting 
hopes  too  high  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are.  at  best,  in  very  difficult 
circumstances.  I  expect  that  some  ele- 
ments of  this  proposal  will  be  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  work  very  hard  toward  that 
objective.  But  I  am  also  aware  that 
some  elements  will  require  consider- 
able deliberation  and  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  complete  that  process  in 
this  abbreviated  session.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  I  am  serious 
about  this  proposal,  and  I  will  be  back 
in  the  next  Congress  with  those  por- 
tions not  approved  this  year. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  to  address  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  people  who  live  along  the 
United  States-Mexican  border.  My  leg- 
islation will  start  the  Senate  down 
that  path.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  ag- 
gressively to  solve  these  problems  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  and  restore  the 
prosperity  and  a  sense  of  well-being 
that  the  American  people  along  the 
border  demand  and  deserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Factsheet  on  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen's 
Border  Aid  Initiative 
I  title  i;  economic  development 

administration 

The  Bentsen  proposal  would  reauthorize 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
which  is  now  operating  under  authority  of 
the  Continuing  Resolution.  The  Bentsen 
proposal  will  include  two  changes  of  current 
law  that  will  benefit  the  Border  economy; 

Current  law  providing  aid  to  communities 
suffering  from  sudden  and  severe  economic 
hardship  will  be  amended  to  provide  a  spe- 
cific setaside  for  areas  suffering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  extraordinary,  severe  and  tempo- 
rary natural  conditions,  and  foreign  curren- 
cy devaluations. 

Expired  provisions  allowing  the  EDA  to 
place  funds  into  other  agencies  for  pro- 
grams providing  fast  jobs  availability  will  be 
renewed. 

title  ii:  trade 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  will  be  amended  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
technical  assistance  available  to  cities  which 
are  located  on  or  near  the  Border  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  assist  them 
to  develop,  apply  for,  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  localities'  foreign 
trade  capacity. 

title  hi:  customs 

The  Customs  Authorization  Act  of  1983 
will  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  Customs 
Service  from  implementing  any  personnel 
cuts  Fiscal  Year  1985.  Such  a  provision  will 
prevent  the  Administration's  proposed  re- 
duction of  954  positions  from  being  put  into 
effect. 

TITLE  iv;  enterprise  zones 

This  title  will  provide  that  if  any  Federal 
law  is  enacted  which  provides  for  the  desig- 
nation of  enterprise  zones,  that  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  making  such  deci- 
sions shall  designate  any  county  meeting 
the  following  requirements; 


Economic  dislocation  resulting  from  for- 
eign currency  devaluations. 

An  unemployment  rate  at  least  one  and 
one  half  times  the  national  unemployment 
rate. 

A  poverty  rate  20  percent  or  more  above 
that  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V:  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans  Assistance  Act  will  be 
amended  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital to  ser\'e  the  78,000  veterans  in  the  14 
southern-most  counties  in  Texas.  The  study 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1985,  with  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  September  31,  1985. 

TITLE  Vi;  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Small  Business  Act  will  be  amended 
to  authorize  loans  to  any  small  business 
concern  located  in  an  area  suffering  from 
economic  dislocations  resulting  from  ex- 
traordinary, severe  and  temporary  natural 
conditions,  and  foreign  currency  devalu- 
ations. As  under  the  expired  foreign  curren- 
cy devaluation  assistance  program,  loans 
would  be  limited  to  $100,000  and  the  inter- 
est rate  could  not  exceed  8  percent. 

TITLE  VIi;  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Title  VII  will  reauthorize  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  community  loan  pro- 
grams which  have  had  no  authorization 
since  Fiscal  Year  1982.  These  loan  programs 
include  assistance  for  water  and  sewer,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  business  and  industry 
development.  In  addition,  the  community 
facilities  section  would  be  corrected  to  make 
migrant  health  care  clinics  eligible  once 
again  for  loans.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  impose  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  substantial  energy  re- 
serves holders,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  2590.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
TN.  as  wilderness  areas  and  wilderness 
study  areas,  and  to  allow  management 
of  certain  lands  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Foresty. 

TENNESSEE  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  introduce  the 
Tennessee  Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 
This  Nation  has  maintained  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence  in  its  na- 
tional wilderness  legislation,  and  Ten- 
nessee's forests  should  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  timberlands  of  Tennessee 
are  among  the  finest,  and  this  act 
would  be  a  most  ^effective  safeguard 
against  any  possible  future  exploita- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  time,  no  significant  wil- 
derness acreage  has  been  recommend- 
ed or  designated  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  as  part  of  the  national 


wilderness  preservation  system.  The 
Tennessee  Wilderness  Act  would  pro- 
tect the  four  most  outstanding  areas 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  forest— 
Citico  Creek,  Bald  River  Gorge,  Little 
Frog  Mountain,  and  Big  Frog  Moun- 
tain. These  areas  are  home  to  various 
numbers  of  rare  or  threatened  animals 
which,  along  with  a  rich  assortment  of 
virgin  timber,  characterize  the  forests' 
unusual  pristine  quality. 

These  lands  are  virtually  untouched, 
and  designating  them  as  wilderness 
areas  would  only  insure  that  they 
remain  in  their  present  unspoiled  con- 
dition. Because  of  the  small  amount  of 
development  that  has  taken  place  in 
these  areas  there  are  few.  if  any.  ad- 
verse consequences  in  protecting  them 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Once  again,  I  stress  the  importance 
of  preserving  our  Nation's  forests,  and 
the  Tennessee  Wilderness  Act  of  1984 
provides  such  an  opportunity.  It  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  existence  of 
today's  wilderness  not  only  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  generation,  but  also 
for  the  lifetimes  of  many  Americans  to 
come. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  positively  on 
this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  Mr.  Baker,  in  sponsoring  S. 
2590.  a  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest  as 
wilderness.  The  Cherokee  National 
Forest  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Tennessee.  Future  generations  deserve 
an  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand 
the  beauty  and  rare  physical  integrity 
of  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  is  almost  identical  to  a  bill  al- 
ready in  the  other  body  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  majority  of  the  Tennes- 
see delegation  in  that  body. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2590  addresses  four 
outstanding  areas  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  National  Forest— 
Citico  Creek,  Bald  River  Gorge.  Little 
Frog  Mountain,  and  Big  Frog  Moun- 
tain. The  combined  acreage  that 
would  be  protected  in  the  southern 
portion  under  S.  2590  constitutes  only 
12  percent  of  the  298.526  acres  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest. 

Mr.  President,  wilderness  designa- 
tion for  this  area  has  received  broad- 
based  support.  The  Tennessee  Wildlife 
Resources  Agency,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Audubon  Society,  Trout  Unlimit- 
ed, Tennessee  Citizens  for  Wilderness 
Planning,  Tennessee  Trails  Associa- 
tion, Izaak  Walton  League,  Tennessee 
Ornithological  Society,  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Hiking  Club,  Chota  Canoe  Club, 
and  the  Chattanooga  Trout  Associa- 
tion all  support  wilderness  designation 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Cher- 
okee   National    Forest    is    contiguous 
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with  another  outstanding  resource— 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  The  Smoky  Mountains  lie  direct- 
ly north  of  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  Like  the  Smokies,  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest  is  already  being 
managed  administratively  as  wilder- 
ness. However.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
go  one  step  further  to  insure  that  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  and  the 
Smokies  maintain  their  high  wilder- 
ness value  for  future  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  our  growth  as  a  nation  de- 
pends, in  large  part,  on  our  past.  Op- 
portunities to  reflect  quietly  upon  our 
evolution  as  a  people  are  rare  indeed. 
Wilderness  areas  provide  unique  and 
enduring  windows  to  our  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  with  Senator 
Baker.  I  look  forward  to  swift  approv- 
al of  S.  2590.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2591.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  major  drug  offenses  and  pro- 
vide for  the  forfeiture  of  illegal  drug 
profits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  SENTENCING  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President. 
I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk. 

Madam  President,  this  body  talks  a 
great  deal  about  crises.  We  have 
talked  this  morning  about  deficit 
crises.  I  have  listened  to  inflation 
crises  speeches.  I  have  listened  to 
worldwide  recession  crises  speeches. 
We  talk  about  a  trade  deficit  crisis. 
But  the  real  crisis  in  the  United  States 
today  is  that  major  drug  traffickers 
walk  out  on  light  bails  and  soft  sen- 
tences. Drug  traffickers  are  nothing 
less  than  mass  murderers  who  poison 
our  children  and  communities. 

In  an  effort  to  strike  back,  as  chair- 
man of  the  48-member  Senate  Drug 
Enforcement  Caucus.  I  am  introducing 
the  Drug  and  Violent  Crime  Sentenc- 
ing Act  of  1984.  My  legislation  would 
provide  for  capital  punishment  for 
drug  traffickers  involved  in  murder 
and  mandate  life  sentences,  heavy 
fines,  and  forfeiture  of  drug  profits  for 
major  traffickers. 

Narcotics  trafficking  has  become  one 
of  this  Nations  largest  business.  Ille- 
gal drug  .sales  have  been  estimated  to 
exceed  $100  billion.  It  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  explosive  growth  in 
other  illegal  enterprises.  A  study  by 
Dr.  John  Ball  found  that  the  criminal 
activity  of  most  drug  addicts  is  stag- 
gering in  scope  and  scale.  Dr.  Ball 
studied  243  heroin  addicts  over  an  11- 
year  period. 

Of  the  addicts  in  his  study,  he  dis- 
covered that  237  were  active  criminals, 
the  rest  of  them  were  thieves.  He  de- 
scribed 156  as  career  thieves:  57  en- 
gaged in  at  least  one  theft  a  month.  58 
committed  at  least  a  theft  a  week,  and 


41  scored  a  theft  every  day.  Besides 
theft,  the  addicts  in  the  study  also 
dabb:ed  in  the  full  range  of  street 
crimr'— armed  robbery,  assault,  burgla- 
ry, and  of  course  drug  trafficking.  The 
findings  of  this  study  shocked  even 
law  enforcement  officers.  During  the 
11-year  study,  the  237  drug  addicts 
chalked  up  more  than  500,000  crimes. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  violent 
crime  machines.  Today,  we  have 
nearly  half  a  million  heroin  addicts. 

A  February  1984  Department  of  Jus- 
tice report  on  Federal  drug  law  viola- 
tors revealed  that  major  traffickers 
now  receive  soft  sentences,  light  fines, 
and  early  parole.  Narcotic  violators  are 
now  sentenced  to  less  than  half  the 
prison  time  of  bank  robbers.  Drug 
traffickers  get  an  average  sentence  of 
54  months  while  bank  robbers  are  sen- 
tenced to  an  average  of  122  months. 
The  average  time  actually  served  in 
prison  was  41  months  for  drug  traf- 
ficking and  67  months  for  bank  rob- 
bers. The  study  found  that  80  percent 
of  the  people  convicted  of  drug  traf- 
ficking did  not  use  drugs  themselves. 
In  fact,  more  bank  robbers,  35  percent, 
used  narcotics  than  did  traffickers. 
Only  36  percent  of  all  investigations 
into  drug  violations  presented  to  U.S. 
attorneys  resulted  in  imprisonment. 
The  imprisonment  rate  for  bank  rob- 
bers was  47  percent. 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  re- 
views eight  major  offenses:  drugs, 
bank  robberies,  illegal  weapons,  em- 
bezzlement, fraud,  forgery,  immigra- 
tion, and  larceny.  The  conviction  rate 
in  drug  cases  was  the  lowest  of  all  the 
crimes  studied,  at  76  percent. 

Soft-hearted  judges  have  allowed 
low  bails  to  be  a  cost  of  doing  business 
for  drug  kingpins,  as  only  a  few  cases 
make  clear. 

A  kingpin  of  a  major  underground 
organization  was  arrested  for  smug- 
gling marihuana.  The  Government  re- 
quested $1  million  bail.  The  bail,  how- 
ever, was  set  at  only  $50,000.  The  sus- 
pect posted  bail  and  fled. 

A  man  who  controlled  several  drug 
trafficking  operations  was  delivering 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  marihuana 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  South- 
eastern United  States.  He  was  making 
$250,000  to  $500,000  a  month.  He  was 
arrested  and  bail  was  set  at  $21  mil- 
lion. Later,  however,  bail  was  reduced 
to  $10  million,  then  to  $500,000.  The 
man  posted  bail,  fled,  and  is  still  at 
large. 

Two  people  were  arrested  in  Miami 
for  possession  of  20  kilograms  of  co- 
caine. The  Government  recommended 
that  each  be  held  on  $5  million  bail.  A 
bail  of  only  $500,000  was  set  for  one. 
The  suspect  posted  bail,  fled  and  is 
still  at  large.  The  original  recommen- 
dation was  followed  for  the  other  sus- 
pect, however.  He  remained  in  jail,  was 
convicted,  and  is  now  serving  a  prison 
term. 


In  Virginia,  five  men  were  convicted 
of  smuggling  25  tons  of  marihuana.  At 
the  time  of  their  arrest,  these  men 
had  $1.7  million  in  cash  in  their  pos- 
session. The  presiding  judge  sentenced 
the  offenders  to  prison  terms  ranging 
from  10  to  20  years,  but  recently  the 
judge  ordered  the  early  release  of 
three  of  the  men.  Of  the  three  men  re- 
leased, two  had  served  less  than  a  year 
in  jail.  The  third  had  served  only  13 
months.  In  another  case  from  1981. 
several  men  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  conspiring  to  import  2,937,000 
quaalude  pills  and  7,500  pounds  of 
marihuana  into  Florida.  One  of  the 
men  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
in  February  1982,  a  U.S.  district  judge 
gave  the  man  a  sentence  of  5  years 
probation.  The  felon  did  not  serve  a 
day  in  jail. 

This  problem  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing and  insidious  disturbing  because 
drug  abuse  and  drug-related  crimes 
are  so  often  committed  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  schools;  insidious  because  the 
victims  of  drug  abuse  are  so  often  vul- 
nerable and  deeply  impressionable 
adolescents  and  even  children. 

DRUG  AND  VIOLENT  CRIME  SENTENCING  ACT  OF 
1984 

For  murder  committed  during  the 
production,  or  trafficking  of  an  illegal 
or  controlled  substance— drug— the  in- 
dividual shall  be  imprisoned  for  life  or 
punished  by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  shall  so  direct.  Also  property  is 
subject  to  criminal  forfeiture. 

For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
heroin  or  cocaine— 10  kilograms  or 
more— the  individual  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  mandatory  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment, and  in  addition,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500,000.  Also  property 
is  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture. 

For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
heroin  or  cocaine— at  least  100  grams 
but  less  than  10  kilograms— the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  sentenced  to  a  manda- 
tory term  of  imprisonment  of  20  years, 
and,  in  addition,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $250,000.  Also  property  is  subject 
to  criminal  forfeiture. 

For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
marihuana— 10  kilograms  or  more— 
the  individual  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
mandatory  term  of  imprisonment  of 
20  years,  and,  in  addition,  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000.  Also 
property  is  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure. 

PRESENT  DRUG  SENTENCES 

For  murder  committed  during  the 
production,  or  trafficking  of  an  illegal 
or  controlled  substance— drug— this  is 
not  a  Federal  offense  and  is  dealt  with 
through  the  State  courts. 

For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
heroin  or  cocaine— quantity  is  not  set 
at  a  certain  standard— first  offense, 
not  more  than  15  years  and/or  $25,000 
or  both:  second  offense,  not  more  than 
30  years  and/or  $50,000  or  both. 


For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
marihuana— quantity  is  not  set  at  a 
certain  standard  as  long  as  it  is  not 
1.000  pounds  or  more— first  offense,  5 
years  and  $15,000;  second  offense,  10 
years  and  $30,000. 

For  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
marihuana— 1,000  pounds  or  more- 
first  offense,  up  to  15  years  and 
$125,000;  second  offense,  up  to  30 
years  and  $250,000. 

Drug  trafficking  is  a  pernicious  but 
enormously  profitable  crime:  1  ounce 
of  impure  cocaine  retails  at  a  higher 
cost  than  an  ounce  of  pure  gold.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  pounds  of  co- 
caine are  dealt  annually.  Because 
money  is  the  reward  of  drug  traffick- 
ing, punishments  must  be  harsh 
enough,  a  deterrent  strong  enough,  to 
outweigh  the  tremendous  incentives. 

Mandatory  sentences  and  forfeiture 
of  narcotics  would  be  powerful  weap- 
ons in  the  fight  against  drug  traffick- 
ing. Depriving  a  criminal  or  a  criminal 
organization  of  its  ill-gotten  gains 
serves,  along  with  bail  reform  and  im- 
prisonment, to  disrupt  or  cripple  the 
criminal  enterprise,  to  impair  its  fi- 
nancial viability,  and  to  reduce  the  in- 
centives others  may  perceive  in  narcot- 
ics trafficking. 

Drug  traffickers  are  not  merely 
petty  thieves.  Money— the  taxpayers, 
the  buyers,  the  smugglers— is  not  the 
chief  issue  here.  The  problem  is  graver 
than  that.  These  criminals  must  be 
punished  as  the  murderers  and  sabo- 
teurs they  are,  strangling  our  way  of 
life,  betraying  our  children,  and  sabo- 
taging the  future.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  crime-prone  addicts  and  amoral 
drug  traffickers  on  ice,  and  take  the 
heat  off  crime-plagued  American  citi- 
zens. 

This  is  a  crisis  that  can  be  solved  by 
action  of  this  body,  by  quick  action,  by 
severe  action,  and  the  solution  is  up  to 
Congress,  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2591 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  and  Violent 
Crime  Sentencing  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  841 
<b))  is  amended— 

(Din  paragraph  ( 1 ).  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B>  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  "(1)"  a  new  sub- 
paragraph to  read  as  follows: 

•(A)  (i)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  involving  at  least 
100  grams  but  less  than  10  kilograms  of  a 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  I  or  II 
which  is  a  mixture  or  substance  containing 
a  detectable  amount  of  a  narcotic  drug 
other  than  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of— 


"(I)  coca  leaves; 

■•(II)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

•■(III)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto;  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
mandatory  term  of  imprisonment  of  20 
years,  and  in  addition,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

■•(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving  10  kilo- 
grams or  more  of  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of  a 
narcotic  drug  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of— 
•■(I)  coca  leaves; 

■■(II)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

■■(III)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereof;  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
mandatory  term  of  life  imprisonment,  and 
in  addition,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,000.'. 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  401  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■•(6)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving  a  quantity 
of  marihuana  of  10  kilograms  or  more,  such 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  mandatory 
term  of  imprisonment  of  20  years,  and  in  ad- 
dition, may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$250.000.'. 

Sec  4.  Section  401  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(e)  (1)  Whoever,  in  committing,  or  at- 
tempting to  commit,  any  offense  defined  in 
this  section,  or  in  avoiding  or  attempting  to 
avoid  apprehension  for  the  commission  of 
such  offense,  or  in  freeing  himself  or  at- 
tempting to  free  himself  from  arrest  or  con- 
finement for  such  offense,  kills  any  person, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  mandatory  term  of 
life  imprisonment,  or  punished  by  death  if 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  so  direct. 

■■(2)  (A)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  offense  prohibited 
by  this  subsection  only  if  a  hearing  is  held 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

■■(B)  When  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  this 
subsection,  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was  en- 
tered shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing 
hearing  to  determine  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (F)  and  (G).  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  sentence  to  be  imposed.  The 
hearing  shall  not  be  held  if  the  Government 
stipulates  that  none  of  the  aggravating  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subparagraph  (G)  exists  or 
that  one  or  more  of  the  mitigating  factors 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (F)  exists.  The 
hearings  shall  be  conducted— 

••(i)  before  the  jury  which  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

•■(ii)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  hearing  if— 

••(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

(ID  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury: 
or 

•(III)  the  jury  which  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  discharged  by  the 
court  for  good  cause:  or 

••(iii)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  a"d  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  and  of  the  Government. 
■■(C)  In  the  sentencing  hearing  the  court 
shall  disclose  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  material  contained  in  any  presen- 
tence   report,    if    one    has    been    prepared. 


except  such  material  as  the  court  deter- 
mines is  required  to  be  withheld  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life.  Any  presentence  in- 
formation withheld  from  the  defendant 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
existence  or  the  nonexistence  of  the  factors 
-set  forth  in  subparagraph  iF)  or  (G).  Any 
information  relevant  to  any  of  the  mitigat- 
ing factors  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (F) 
may  be  presented  by  either  the  Government 
or  the  (iefendant.  regardless  of  its  admissi- 
bility under  the  rules  governing  admission 
of  evidence  at  criminal  trials:  but  the  admis- 
sibility of  information  relevant  to  any  of  the 
aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (F)  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
governing  the  admission  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trials.  The  Government  and  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  in- 
formation received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall 
be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argu- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subparagraph  (F)  or  (G). 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(G)  is  on  the  Government.  The  burden  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  any  of  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subparagraph  (F)  is  on  the 
defendant. 

■■(D)  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  shall  return  a  special  verdict  setting 
forth  its  findings  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (F)  and  as  to  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  each  of  the  factors  set  forth 
in  subparagraph  (G). 

■(E)  If  the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  infor- 
mation that  one  or  more  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (G)  exists  and  that 
none  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (F)  exists,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death.  If  the  jury  or.  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court  finds  that  none 
of  the  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (G)  exists,  or  finds  that  one  or 
more  of  the  mitigating  factors  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (F)  exists,  the  court  shall  not 
sentence  the  defendant  to  death  but  shall 
impose  any  other  sentence  provided  for  the 
offense  for  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed. 

•■(F)  The  court  shall  not  impose  the  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  jury 
or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court  finds  by  a 
special  verdict  is  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D)  that  at  the  time  of  the  offense— 
■■(i)  he  was  under  the  age  of  eighteen; 
•■(ii)  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  but  not  .so  impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution: 

■■(iii)  he  w£is  under  unusual  and  substan- 
tial duress,  although  not  such  duress  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 

•■(iv)  he  was  a  principal  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (18  U.S.C.  2(a)))  in  the  offense,  which 
was  committed  by  another,  but  his  partici- 
pation was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion: or 

•■(v)  he  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  his  conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  would  cau.se.  or  would  create  a 
grave  risk  of  causing  death  to  another 
person. 

••(G)  If  no  factor  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (F).  is  present,  the  court  shall  impose 
the  sentence  of  death  on  the  defendant  if 
the  jury.  or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court 
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finds  by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D) that— 

•■(i)  thp  rtpath  nf  annthpr  Dprson  resulted 


rectly  or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  such  vio- 
lation; 
"(2)  anv  of  the  oerson's  oroocrtv  used,  or 
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priate  restraining  orders  or  injunctions,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  staisfactory  perform- 
ance tKtnds,  appoint  receivers,  conservators. 


lidity  of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property   is 


•■(6)  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 
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finds  by  a  special  verdict  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  that— 

■(i)  the  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  of  the  offense  but 
after  the  defendant  had  seized  or  exercised 
control  of  the  aircraft:  or 

•(ii)  The  death  of  another  person  resulted 
from  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  and 

••(I)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  Federal  or  State  offense  (commit- 
ted either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission or  attempted  commission  of  the  of- 
fense) for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  imposable; 

■■(II)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
offenses  with  a  penalty  of  more  than  one 
year  imprisonment  (committed  on  different 
occasions  before  the  time  of  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  the  offense),  in- 
volving the  infliction  of  serious  bodily 
injury  upon  another  person: 

■■(III)  in  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  the  offense,  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person  in  addition  to  the  victim  of 
the  offense  or  attempted  offense;  or 

■•(IV)  the  defendant  committed  or  at- 
tempted to  commit  the  offense  in  an  espe- 
cially heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner.". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1010  of 
the  Controlled  Sut)stances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  by— 

(A)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively,  and 
inserting  after  ■(b)"  a  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  involving  at  least 
100  grams  but  less  than  10  kilograms  of  a 
controlled  substance  in  schedule  I  or  II 
which  is  a  mixture  or  substance  containing 
a  detectable  amount  of  a  narcotic  drug 
other  than  a  narcotic  drug  consisting  of— 

■■(i)  coca  leaves: 

"(ii)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves:  or 

"(iii)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto:  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
mandatory  term  of  imprisonment  of  20 
years,  and  in  addition,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving  10  kilo- 
grams or  more  of  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of  a 
narcotic  drug  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of— 

■■(i)  coca  leaves: 

"(ii)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

"(iii)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto: 

such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  manda- 
tory term  of  imprisonment  of  life  imprison- 
ment, and  in  addition,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500.000." . 

Sec  6.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections  413  and  414: 

■  CRIMINAL  FORFEITURES 

"Property  Subject  to  Criminal  Forfeiture 
"Sec  413.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  provision  of  Slate  law— 

■■(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  the  person  obtained,  di- 


rectly or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  such  vio- 
lation: 

■■(2)  any  of  the  person's  property  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  in  any  manner  or  part, 
to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission 
of.  such  violation:  and 

■■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
U.S.C.  848).  the  person  shall  forfeit,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).  any  of  his  interest  in.  claims 
against,  and  property  or  contractual  rights 
affording  a  source  of  control  over,  the  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise. 
The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
title  III.  that  the  person  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  all  property  described  in  this 
subsection. 

■'MEANING  OF  TERM  'PROPERTY' 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on.  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land:  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

'THIRD  PARTY  TRANSFERS 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver- 
dict of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  in  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (o)  that  he  is  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  value  of  such  property  who  at 
the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably  with- 
out cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  cannot  be  located: 
"(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party; 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court: 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  ommission  of  the  de- 
fendant: or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty: 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (li  through  (5). 

"REBUTTABLE  PRESUMPTION 

"(e)  There  is  a  rebuttable  presumption  at 
trial  that  any  property  of  a  person  convict- 
ed of  a  felony  under  this  title  or  title  III  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  if 
the  United  States  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

"(1)  such  property  was  acquired  by  such 
person  during  the  period  of  the  violation  of 
this  title  or  title  III  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  period;  and 

"(2)  there  was  no  likely  source  for  such 
property  other  than  the  violation  of  this 
title  or  title  III. 

"PROTECTIVE  ORDERS 

"(fXl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of 
a  satisfactory  performance  bond,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 


of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

■■(A)  Upon  the  filing  of  tm  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  title  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of 
conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section;  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that— 

■■(i)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture:  and 

■■(ii)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered: 

Provided,  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 

"(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

"(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

"WARRANT  OF  SEIZURE 

■ig)  The  Government  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  property  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  order  under  sutisection  (f)  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  issue 
a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

"EXECUTION 

"(h)  Upon  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing entry  of  an  order  declaring  the  prop- 
erty forfeited,  the  court  may.  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States,  enter  such  appro- 


priate restraining  orders  or  injunctions,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  staisfactory  perform- 
ance bonds,  appoint  receivers,  conservators, 
appraisers,  accountants,  or  trustees,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  property  ordered 
forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to  or  derived 
from  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  property  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  third  parties. 

"DISPOSITION  OF  PROPERTY 

"(1)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  States.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irreparable  Injury,  harm,  or  loss  to 
him. 

"AtTTHORITY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"(j)  "With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

■■(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section: 

■•(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)). 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasible  means  making  due  orovision 
for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons;  and: 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

"APPLICABILITY  OF  CIVIL  FORFEITURE 
PROVISIONS 

"(k)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  section  511(a)  of  this 
title  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  shall  apply  to  a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"BAR  ON  INTERVENTION 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (o). 
no  party  claiming  an  interest  in  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may— 

"(1)  Intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section:  or 

"(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 


lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"JURISDICTION  TO  ENTER  ORDERS 

"(m)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter 
orders  as  provided  in  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  l(x;ation  of  any  property 
which  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section  or  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section. 

■'DEPOSITIONS 

"(n)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  the 
court  may,  upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions under  Rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

■THIRD  PARTY  INTERESTS 

"(o)(l)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  at 
least  seven  successive  court  days  in  such 
manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Government  may  also,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  provide  direct  written  notice  to 
any  person  known  to  have  alleged  an  inter- 
est in  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lished notice  as  to  those  persons  so  notified. 

"(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  final  publication 
of  notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  jury. 

"(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioner's  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  lime  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioners  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

"(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  justice,  be  held  within 
thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The 
court  may  con.solidate  the  hearing  on  the 
petition  with  a  hearing  on  any  other  peti- 
tion filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant under  this  subsection. 

•■(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim 
to  the  property  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 


"(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

"(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure Invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

the  court  shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure in  accordance  with  its  determination. 

"■(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  States  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrent  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee.". 

"(p)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes. 

"INVESTMENT  OF  ILLICIT  DRUG  PROFITS 

■Sec  414.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  has  received  any  income  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  more  than  one  year  in  which 
such  person  has  participated  as  a  principal 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  use  or  invest,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  part  of  such  income,  or 
the  proceeds  of  such  income,  in  acquisition 
of  any  interest  in.  or  the  establishment  or 
operation  of.  any  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in.  or  the  activities  of  which  affect 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  A  purchase 
of  securities  on  the  open  market  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  and  without  the  inten- 
tion of  controlling  or  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  issuer,  or  of  assisting  another 
to  do  so.  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  if  the  securities  of  the  issuer  held  by 
the  purchaser,  the  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family,  and  his  or  their  accomplices  in 
any  violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  after 
such  purchase  do  not  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  1  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  se- 
curities of  any  one  class,  and  do  not  confer, 
either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the  power  to  elect 
one  or  more  directors  of  the  issuer. 

■■(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  impri-soned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'en- 
terprise' includes  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  its  remedial 
purposes". 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  following  sen- 
tence: "All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  such 
controlled  substances  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  upon  a  revocation  order  be- 
coming final.". 
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(O  Section  408  of  tho  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is  amended- 

<1>  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■(1)": 

<B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)":  each 
time  it  appears,  and  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
413  of  this  title";  and 

<C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (di. 

(d)  Section  511  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"<7)  All  real  property,  including  any  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  whole  of  any  lot  or 
tract  of  land  and  any  appurtenances  or  im- 
provements, which  is  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  in  any  manner  or  part,  to  commit,  or 
to  facilitate  the  commission  of.  a  violation 
of  this  title  punishable  by  more  than  one 
years  imprisonment,  except  that  no  proper- 
ty shall  be  forfeited  under  this  paragraph, 
to  the  extent  of  an  interest  of  an  owner,  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  committed  or  omit- 
ted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
that  owner."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(Ai  by  inserting  "civil  or  criminal"  after 
"Any  property  subject  to";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  "has 
been  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  viola- 
tion of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
■"any  of"  after  "Whenever  property  is  seized 
under";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  ".  if 
practicable."  after  "remove  it"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  "any  of" 
after  "alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "civilly  or  criminally"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "Whenever  property 
is";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  "and 
remove  it  for  disposition"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    and  dispose  of  it";  and 

(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  sutjsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  States  upon  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(i)  The  filing  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation alleging  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
title  III  which  is  also  related  to  a  civil  for- 
feiture proceeding  under  this  section  shall, 
upon  motion  of  the  United  States  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  stay  the  civil  forfeiture 
proceeding. 

"<j)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1395  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  in  the 
case  of  property  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  violation  that  is  the  basis  for  forfeit- 
ure of  the  property  under  this  section,  a 
proceeding  for  forfeiture  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  owning  such  property 
is  found  or  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  criminal  prosecution  is  brought.". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  my  gra- 
cious colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend    the    documentary    evidence 


presented  in  a  very  straightforward 
manner  by  our  able  colleague  from 
Florida. 

I  wish  to  add  for  the  record  that  in 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  oi  West  Virginia  the  initial 
trial  began  yesterday  involving  4  of 
the  39  defendants  named  in  a  465-page 
indictment  relating  to  a  drug  ring  that 
covers  areas  in  north  central  West  Vir- 
ginia and  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  evidence  of  intrigue 
and  very  careful  planning  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  drugs  that  appar- 
ently amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  nationwide. 

What  our  colleague  has  said  about 
leniency  in  certain  drug-related  cases 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  warning  she  has 
given  is  one  that  is  dramatic,  as  we 
listen,  and  it  is  factual. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  that  we  in 
this  body  must  attempt  to  reach  the 
point  which  we  have  not  yet  come  to, 
where  we  will  begin  to  understand 
that  there  is  an  undermining  of  the 
very  governmental  system  of  the 
United  States  by  these  individuals  who 
not  only  are  trafficking  with  the  lives 
of  people  who  use  drugs,  but  also,  in  a 
real  sense,  are  aiding  even  the  enemies 
of  government  itself  in  disrupting  the 
legal  and  moral  functions  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  this  observa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  respecting  re- 
transmission of  programs  originated 
by  local  television  broadcast  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

RETKANSMISSION  OF  PROGRAMS  ORIGINATED  BY 
BROADCAST  STATIONS 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Gorton  and  I  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion to  insure  that  our  citizens  who 
subscribe  to  cable  television  system 
will  continue  to  receive  quality  local 
programing. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  locali.sm  prin- 
ciple is  of  such  surpassing  importance 
that  it  should  be  codified,  and  the  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  today  ac- 
complishes that  goal. 

Simply  put,  the  "local  carriage"  or 
"must  carry"  rules  require  cable  sys- 
tems to  carry  the  signals  of  local  tele- 
vision stations.  They  require  a  station 
to  be  carried,  upon  its  request,  by  all 
cable  systems  within  a  35-mile  radius 
or  within  the  statiins  predicted  grade 
B  contour.  They  also  require  carriage 
of  distant  stations  which  have  such  a 
large  audience  that  they  are  defined 
as  "significantly  viewed"  in  the  cable 
system's  service  area. 


Since  1965,  when  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  adopted  the 
"local  carriage"  rule  (47  C.F.R.  §  76.51 
et  seq.),  this  principle  of  localism  has 
been  under  attack.  The  most  recent 
example  was  a  petition  filed  by  the 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  which 
was  denied  by  the  FCC  earlier  this 
month. 

If  the  continued  attacks  on  the 
"local  carriage"  provisions  ever  prove 
successful,  the  results  would  be  deteri- 
mental  io  many  of  our  citizens.  Many 
local  television  stations  outside  of  the 
major  metropolitan  markets  would  be 
eliminated  by  cable  systems.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  ability  of  cable  subscrib- 
ers to  receive  local  news,  sports,  and 
weather,  and  other  programing  of 
unique  local  interest,  would  be  cur- 
tailed. Once  connected  to  a  cable 
system,  a  viewer's  ability  to  receive 
channels  is  either  eliminated  or  the 
signal  is  subject  to  interference  which 
reduces  the  quality  of  reception. 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  legislation 
does  not  seek  a  change  in  FCC  policy. 
Rather,  it  simply  ratifies  the  practice 
which  has  existed  for  the  past  19 
years,  and  it  is  drafted  to  give  the  FCC 
the  flexibility  to  alter  its  current  regu- 
lations in  response  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  is  a  sound  and  necessary  intia- 
tive.  and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

RETRANSMISSION  OF  PROGRAMS  ORIGINATED  BY 
BROADCAST  STATIONS 

Section  1.  Section  303(g)  of  Title  47  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: "to  that  end.  the  Commission  shall 
maintain  and  enforce  rules  requiring  cable 
television  systems  to  carry  the  signals  of 
local  television  broadcast  stations  as  provid- 
ed in  47  C.F.R.  sections  76.51  through  and 
including  76.61  as  tho.se  provisions  existed 
on  October  1.  1983.  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  retain  authority  to  modify  said 
rules  from  lime  to  lime  for  the  purpose  of 
ease  of  administration  but  not  alteration  of 
the  substance  of  or  principles  embodied  in 
those  rules." 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  2594.  A  bill  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  Moorestown,  NJ,  as 
the  •Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Post  Office 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  Barnegat  and  Brigantine 
units  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  as  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe-Bar- 
negat  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe-Brigantine  Na- 


tional Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

COMMENDING  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
last  month,  we  marked  the  passing  of 
a  respected  citizen  of  New  Jersey  and 
valued  Member  of  the  Congress,  Ed 
Forsythe. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  two  meas- 
ures, cosponsored  by  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  to 
create  fitting  memorials  to  Ed  For- 
sythe. and  his  contribution  to  his  dis- 
trict, our  State,  and  the  public  at 
large. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
seventh  term  as  Representative  for 
the  13th  and  old  Sixth  Districts,  when 
he  passed  away.  The  people  of  Moores- 
town, in  Burlington  County,  perhaps 
know  him  best  of  all.  Born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ed  was  reared  in  Burlington 
County  and  was  a  longtime  resident  of 
Moore.stown.  His  family  owned  a  dairy 
farm  nearby.  He  began  his  political 
carreer  in  Moorestown  in  1948  as  a  sec- 
retary to  the  board  of  adjustment.  He 
rose  to  other  local  positions  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1963. 
where  he  served  in  leadership  posi- 
tions until  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1970. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedication  to 
his  hometown,  we  introduce  a  bill  to 
name  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building 
there  for  Ed  Forsythe.  By  taking  this 
action,  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  done,  we  will  provide 
the  people  of  Moorestown  with  a  last- 
in?  tribute  to  Ed  Forsythe  as  an  exem- 
plary public  servant. 

Our  second  measure  acknowledges 
Ed  Forsythe's  contributions  to  pre- 
serving our  precious  wildlife  and  natu- 
ral resources.  He  was  a  defender  of  our 
coast.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act,  and  the  Nongame  Wildlife 
Act.  As  ranking  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, he  occupied  a  valued  role  in  the 
protection  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. In  tribute  to  him,  and  his  ac- 
complishments, and  his  commitment, 
we  are  also  introducing  a  point  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  Barnegat  and 
Brigantine  units  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  in  his  name.  Con- 
gressman John  Breaux,  Eds  colleague 
in  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  has  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  entire  New  Jersey 
delegation  in  the  House  as  well  as 
many  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  two  measures  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2594 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  200  Chester  Avenue.  Moorestown.  New 
Jersey,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Post  Office 
Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe Post  Office  Building  ". 

S.J.  Res.  280 

Whereas.  Congressman  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe, in  his  role  as  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment,  wa.s  an  outstanding  leader 
for  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  protection  of  our  Nation's  natural 
beauty; 

Whereas,  during  his  career  he  played  a 
critical  role  in  such  important  natural  re- 
source legislation  such  as  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976; 

Whereas,  he  was  the  major  Congressional 
sponsor  of  the  Nongame  Wildlife  Act,  which 
increased  public  interest  and  concern  for 
species  of  wildlife  not  subject  to  taking  for 
sport; 

Whereas,  throughout  his  Congressional 
career,  he  was  a  strong  defender  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System; 

Whereas,  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  the 
coastal  wildlife  refuges  in  his  home  State  of 
New  Jersey;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Barnegat 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Brigan- 
tine National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Slate 
of  New  Jersey  shall  hereafter  be  named  and 
designated  as  the  "Edwin  B.  Forsythe-Bar- 
ncgat  National  Wildlife  Refuge"  and  the 
"Edwin  B.  Forsythe-Brigantine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge".  Any  reference  in  a  law, 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  Barnegat 
Wildlife  Refuge  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Edwin  B.  Forsythe-Barnegal 
National  Wildlife  Refuge '.  and  any  refer- 
ence in  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  Stales 
to  the  Brigantine  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe-Brigantine National  Wildlife 
Refuge".» 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  March  29,  1984,  Congress- 
man Edwin  B.  Forsythe  died  of  lung 
cancer  at  his  home  in  Moorestown,  NJ; 
68  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Forsythe  was  New  Jersey's  senior 
Republican  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, having  first  been  elected 
to  the  Congress  in  1970.  Mr.  Forsythe 
had  a  long  career  in  the  public  sector, 
first  becoming  active  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  1948  as  secretary  of  the 
Moorestown  Board  of  Adjustment.  For 
the  next  36  years,  Ed  served  the  public 
interest  in  a  variety  of  positions  in- 
cluding mayor  of  Moorestown.  NJ, 
State  senator— including  president  of 
the  senate  and  acting  Governor,  dele- 
gate to  the  New  Jersey  Constitutional 


Convention  in  1966,  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
1968  and  1976,  and,  finally,  as  Con- 
gressman for  the  sprawling  13th  dis- 
trict for  14  years. 

In  recognition  of  Ed  Forsythe's  dedi- 
cation to  his  district,  the  Garden 
State,  and  this  Nation,  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing,  along  with  my  colleague  Senator 
LAUTENBERG,  two  measures  that  will 
create  permanent  memorials. 

First,  we  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
name  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Moorestown,  NJ,  Ed's  hometown,  for 
the  late  Congressman.  It  is  only 
proper  that  the  community  that  Ed 
enjoyed  as  a  private  citizen  and  served 
as  a  public  official  should  have  a  per- 
manent memorial. 

The  second  measure,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, will  rename  the  Barnegat  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Brigantine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Edwin 
B.  Forsythe-Barnegat  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  the  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe-Brigantine National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  This  change  recognizes  Ed's 
dedication  and  work  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  Ed  worked 
hard  to  preserve  wildlife  and  our  natu- 
ral resources:  in  fact,  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  he  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  force  communities  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  to  stop 
dumping  their  sewage  12  miles  off  the 
North  Jersey  coast. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation 
with  Congressman  Forsythe.  New 
Jersey  has  lost  a  loyal  advocate  and 
dedicated  public  .servant.  Because  I  be- 
lieve these  memorials  will  remind  the 
people  of  the  Garden  State  of  this  spe- 
cial legislator  for  years  to  come.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  in  support  of 
this  tribute.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
from  the  government  of  the  Stat?  of 
New  York  to  the  Federal  Governrrent 
for  a  portion  of  Fire  Island.  NY.  and 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  for  Camp  Hero 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
government  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  I 
believe  presents  a  reasonable  solution 
to  a  very  divisive  conflict.  The  conflict 
to  which  I  refer  has  pitted  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  State  of  New 
York  and  its  residents— it  has  centered 
around  disposition  of  the  old  Air  Force 
base  in  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (GSA)  has  caused  this  controver- 
sy  by   attempting   to  sell   a  parcel   of 
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land  previously  used  as  an  Air  Force 
base.  The  opposition  to  this  sale  is 
based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  this 
land  is  an  environmentally  sensitive 
tract  which  ought  to  be  preserved. 
The  intrusion  of  saltwater,  the  prox- 
imity of  precious  wetlands,  and  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  rare  species  of  birds 
at  the  site  are  compelling  reasons  to 
keep  this  land  in  its  natural  state.  Any 
other  use  would  be  foolish. 

Senator  Moynihan  and  I  originally 
supported  a  proposal  which  would 
have  transferred  title  to  the  land  to 
the  State  outright.  This  proposal  was 
opposed  by  GSA  as  a  giveaway.  While 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  I 
understand  those  objections. 

Consequently,  we  now  have  decided 
to  introduce  legislation  to  mandate  an 
exchange  of  properties;  We  propose  to 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government 
property  worth  considerably  more 
than  that  which  it  will  give  to  the 
State.  This  is  indeed  a  compromise. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
acquire  valuable  lands  contiguous  to 
existing  holdings  of  the  Department 
and  New  York  State  would  acquire  a 
park  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  put  for- 
ward as  a  good  faith  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  I  urge  its  swift  adop- 
tion. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2595 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  assign  to  Ihe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area,  portions  of  the  Montauk 
Air  Force  Station  in  East  Hampton  Town- 
ship, Suffolk  County,  New  York,  totaling 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  that 
were  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  Government  on  December  21, 
1981. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  assign  the  land  identified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  thirty  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  of  said  assign- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in 
exchange  for  the  transfer  of  the  fee  title  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
real  property  owned  by  the  State  of  New- 
York  at  Pire  Island.  New  York,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  convey  the  property  to 
the  State  of  New  York  for  public  park  or 
recreation  uses  in  accordance  with  section 
203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
484(k)(2).« 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  and  join  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Senator  D'Amato,  in  offer- 
ing legislation  compelling  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  relin- 
quish to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
278  acres  of  the  Montauk  Air  Force 


Station  in  Suffolk  County.  NY.  This 
land  was  declared  surplus  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  December  1981. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  ex- 
change the  land  for  125  acres  of  State- 
owned  property  on  Fire  Island. 

This  legislation,  similar  to  a  bill.  S. 
2041.  I  introduced  last  year;  simply  di- 
rects the  Government  to  do  that 
which  a  35-year-old  statute  authorizes 
and  encourages.  Since  1949,  Federal 
law  has  allowed  the  free  transfer  of 
surplus  Federal  property  for  park  and 
recreation  uses.  The  desire  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  law: 
GSA  has  sold  such  properties  to  the 
highest  bidder  and.  in  fact,  attempted 
to  do  just  that  with  Montauk  Air 
Force  Base. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  a 
marvelous  tract  of  recreational  land  is 
added  to  Montauk  State  Park,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion among  elected  officials  and  citi- 
zens of  eastern  Long  Island.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  com- 
pensated by  acquiring  a  stretch  of 
beach  property  worth  perhaps  three 
times  that  of  the  Montauk  tract.  A 
gap  in  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore will  be  closed  because  of  this 
kind  offer  from  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

My  feelings  on  the  fate  of  the  land 
in  question  are  a  matter  of  record.  I 
shall  not  belabor  the  point.  This 
amendment  satisfies  the  intent  of  a 
Federal  statute  and  the  desires  of 
many  New  Yorkers  who  will  benefit 
greatly  from  the  added  parkland  and 
increased  recreational  opportunities. 
The  legislation  we  now  offer  will  pre- 
serve as  parkland  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  unjustly  sold  for  develop- 
ment by  GSA  as  part  of  an  unwise  and 
unsuccessful  program  of  property  dis- 
solution.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.   2596.   A   bill   to  extend   duty-free 
treatment  to  scrolls  or  tablets  import- 
ed for  use  in  religious  observances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  SCROLLS 
OR  TABLETS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  accord  duty-free  status  to  scrolls  or 
tablets,  commonly  known  as  Gohon- 
zon.  imported  for  use  in  public  or  pri- 
vate religious  observances.  Gohonzon. 
literally  defined  as  "most  respected 
object  of  worship,"  embody  the  essen- 
tial religious  doctrines  of  certain  Bud- 
dhist denominations  and  are  en- 
shrined by  believers  in  home  altars, 
much  as  Christians  use  the  cross  as  a 
symbol  of  their  faith. 

Duty-free  treatment  is  currently  not 
accorded  to  Gohonzon  distributed  to 
believers  due  to  an  administrative  in- 
terpretation limiting  such  treatment 
to  such  religious  articles  as  are  used 
solely   by   religious  institutions.   I   be- 


lieve that  such  a  distinction  between 
church  and  home  use  of  religious  arti- 
cles is  tenuous,  particularly  as  to  those 
articles  which  are  integral  to  the  prac- 
tice of  one's  faith.  Moreover,  in  regard 
to  those  religions  which  emphasize 
home  as  opposed  to  church  worship, 
any  such  distinction  must  be  regarded 
as  fundamentally  unfair  and  inappro- 
priate. 

The  Gohonzon  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  practice  of  certain  Buddhist  de- 
nominations and  home  worship  is  the 
focal  point  of  such  faiths.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  is  consistent 
with  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
tariff  schedules  according  duty-free 
status  to  prayer  shawls,  whether  or 
not  imported  for  the  use  of  religious 
institutions.  This  legislation  will  serve 
to  insure  equivalent  tariff  treatment 
to  Gohonzon  whether  used  in  public 
or  private  religious  observances.  A 
companion  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Robert  Matsui. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  4 
of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  854.30"  in  head- 
note  1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "854.30, 
and  854.40":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following: 

Hi  40    Scrolls  Of  liMels  ol  wood  «  lupet     (ret  FrN    " 

COfiMiKKily  hnown  as  gohonzons, 
impcnet  fa  use  m  pubic  of 
private  religious  otetrvances 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN,  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  East. 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Zor- 
INSKY,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Hatch,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Stevens,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Bradley.  Mr.  Heflin. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.J.  Res  279.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  11,  1984, 
through      November      17.      1984.      as 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


"Women  in  Agriculture  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

women  in  agriculture  week 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  and  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  11,  1984,  as  "Women  in  Ag- 
riculture Week."  My  distinguished  col- 
league, Congressman  Foley,  will  today 
introduce  this  resolution  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

More  than  1  million  women  are 
solely  or  jointly  responsible  for  indi- 
vidual farming  and  ranching  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States.  They  act 
as  accountants,  merchandisers,  manag- 
ers, counselors,  educators,  and  bank- 
ers. In  addition,  many  combine  their 
on-farm  career  with  off-farm  employ- 
ment. Coupled  with  their  many  work 
responsibilities,  these  women  also  vol- 
unteer and  contribute  their  valuable 
time  to  community,  church  school, 
professional,  and  civic  organizations. 

Their  commitment  to  achieving  a 
more  prosperous  agriculture  is 
strengthened  through  the  organiza- 
tions they  have  formed  with  this  ob- 
jective in  mind:  The  American  Agri- 
Women  (AAW).  Women  Involved  in 
Farm  Economics  (WIFE).  Rural  Amer- 
ican Women  (RAW).  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  Women.  American 
National  Cowbells.  National  Porkettes. 
and  Wheathearts  are  but  a  few  of 
these  organizations. 

Women  involved  in  agriculture  are 
well  informed  and  articulate  when 
sharing  their  message  with  others.  Not 
only  are  they  strong  advocates  and 
participants  in  educating  the  public  to 
the  story  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
been  active  proponents  in  advancing 
needed  changes  in  estate  tax  law,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  widow's  tax. 

Dr.  Hiram  Drache,  a  well-known  ag- 
ricultural history  writer  and  speaker 
of  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead, 
MN,  conducted  a  study  of  farm  cou- 
ples in  several  States.  He  discovered 
that  the  more  innovative  the  farm,  the 
more  sophisticated  the  involvement  by 
the  farm  wife.  His  research  estab- 
lished that  the  wife  of  a  successful 
farmer  possesses  seven  key  traits 
which  are  crucial  to  the  farm  business. 
I  ask  that  Dr.  Drache's  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  1982  issue 
of  Farm  Wife  News,  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record.  Dr.  Drache  eloquently  de- 
scribes the  importance  of  the  woman's 
role  in  agriculture. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  honoring  these  outstanding 
women  for  their  accomplishments  and 
commitment  to  agriculture,  their  com- 
munity, and  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  279 

Whereas  farm  women  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  stabilization  of  family  farms  in 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  women 
are  engaged,  either  solely  or  jointly,  in  the 
operation  of  farms  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  farm  women  are  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  farming  operations  either  as  ac- 
countants, machine  operators,  veterinar- 
ians, crop  specialists,  businesswomen,  moth- 
ers, or  other  occupations: 

Whereas  farm  women  also  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  agriculture,  the  lead- 
ing employer  in  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  their  motivation  and  pride: 

Whereas  farm  women  are  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  their  families  and  farm- 
ing operations  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
nation's  agricultural  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  contributions  made  by  our  nation's  farm 
women  is  long  overdue:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  11,  1984,  through  November  17. 
1984,  is  designated  as  'Women  in  Agricul- 
ture Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

Farm  Women  Are  the  Secret  of 
Agriculture's  Success 

(By  Dr.  Hiram  Drache) 

Just  how  much  do  farm  women  contribute 
to  the  short  and  longrun  success  of  farm- 
ing? And  what  qualities  do  these  women 
bring  to  the  farm  business  and  home? 

THE  farm  wife? 

After  interviewing  farm  couples  in  several 
states.  I've  discovered  that  the  more  innova- 
tive the  farm,  the  more  sophisticated  the  in- 
volvement by  the  farm  wife.  Besides  doing 
the  marketing  and  running  into  town  for 
parts,  the  farm  wife  also  drives  the  truck  or 
combine  during  harvest,  feeds  the  livestock 
and  keeps  the  books. 

Many  hours  of  research  on  this  topic  have 
established  that  the  wife  of  a  successful 
farmer  posesses  seven  key  traits  which  are 
crucial  to  the  farm  business.  These  are: 

The  progressive  farmer's  wife  is  generally 
risk-oriented.  This  is  an  important  trait 
during  a  period  when  farmers  must  borrow 
large  amounts  of  money  in  the  face  of  rap- 
idly changing  markets. 

"The  farmer's  wife  is  most  often  the  atti- 
tude setter  in  the  family.  She  is  the  key  to 
getting  family  cooperation.  It  is  generally 
the  mother's  attitude  which  is  crucial  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  any  of  the  children 
will  farm. 

The  farm  wife  is  a  stabilizer  in  the  farm- 
ing business.  This  is  also  a  crucial  trait 
during  a  period  when  national  and  interna- 
tional events  can  change  farm  outlook  dras- 
tically overnight.  During  the  period  of 
heavy  capital  obligations,  blight,  drought, 
falling  prices  and  other  tension-causing  dis- 
asters, the  farm  wife  can  be  a  major  factor 
in  overcoming  the  adversity. 

The  wife  frequently  helps  share  the 
burden  when  problems  or  workloads  become 
so  great  a  single  person  cannot  endure 
them.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  early  farm  failures  came  when  the 
wife  could  no  longer  mentally  or  physically 
withstand  the  burden. 


The  farm  wife  asks  the  key  question. 
While  the  farmer  asks  the  questions  "how 
and  can  we?"  the  wife  asks  "why?"  This  de- 
termines the  true  reason  why  farmers  do 
what  they  do  and  keeps  them  setting  goals. 

The  final  two  traits  found  in  the  success- 
ful farm  wife  are  motivation  and  pride.  The 
wife  knows  how  to  motivate  those  around 
her.  She  is  proud  of  being  a  farm  wife.  All 
people  need  these  two  traits  if  they  are  to 
succeed. 


The  challenges  that  face  the  family  farm 
in  the  1980's  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before.  Experts  advise  farmers  to  increase 
production  so  that  there  will  be  enough 
food  to  feed  the  country's  growing  popula- 
tion plus  export  abroacJ.  Yet.  any  farmer 
knows  overproduction  is  one  of  his  greatest 
enemies. 

Environmental  legislation  faces  agricul- 
ture. Many  people  object  to  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers and  pesticides  in  food  production. 
These  individuals  want  farmers  to  grow 
food  like  they  did  100  years  ago.  But  at  the 
same  time  consumers  expect  a  wide  variety 
of  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

The  farm  wife  of  the  future  will  need  to 
keep  abreast  of  all  of  these  issues.  She'll 
need  to  be  politically  "aware".  And,  she  will 
need  to  help  find  the  means  to  manage  the 
farm  in  the  most  profitable  and  environ- 
mentally responsible  way. 


I'm  optimistic  about  the  long-term  out- 
look for  agriculture.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
8:22,  the  Lord  said,  "While  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease. '"  That  prediction 
has  held  true  for  thousands  of  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  hold  true 
for  the  future— with  the  help  of  the  farm 
wife. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  they 
keep  the  records  and  do  the  books. 
They  run  the  combines  and  drive  the 
trucks.  They  tend  the  flocks  and  milk 
the  cows.  They  move  irrigation  pipe, 
bale  hay,  pull  calves,  and  hedge  on  the 
futures  market.  They  are  not  your  av- 
erage farmer.  They  are  the  women  in 
agriculture  today. 

Today,  more  than  1  million  women 
are  solely  or  jointly  responsible  for  in- 
dividual farming  and  ranching  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States.  I  see  them 
every  time  I  am  out  in  Idaho.  They  act 
as  accountants,  merchandisers,  bank- 
ers, and  brokers.  They  own,  operate, 
or  manage  part  of  the  Nation's  largest 
industry.  In  addition,  many  combine 
their  on-farm  career  with  off-farm  em- 
ployment. 

In  addition  to  their  on-farm  and  off- 
farm  work  responsibilities  many 
women  also  volunteer  their  time  and 
valuable  knowledge  to  community, 
church,  school,  professional,  and  civic 
organizations.  The  accomplishments 
and  commitment  of  these  women  to 
agriculture  is  often  overlooked  but  de- 
serves the  highest  recognition. 

Today  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  Novem- 
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ber  11,  1984,  as  ■Women  in  Agricul- 
ture Week."  I  urge  the  President  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contributions  that 
women  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  to  the  most  efficient  food-pro- 
ducing machine  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
the  valuable  contributions  that  women 
have  made  to  agriculture  by  setting 
aside  a  week  in  their  honor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Americans  think  of  farmers,  they  too 
often  picture  "American  Gothic" 
scenes  of  men  in  overalls  wielding 
pitchforks  and  women  in  gingham 
dresses  serving  up  hearty  meals  for 
the  menfolk.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Todays  men  and  women  in  agricul- 
ture are  highly  educated  professionals 
who  combine  specialized  knowledge  of 
their  own  field  with  an  understanding 
of  business,  marketing,  and  many 
other  areas  to  compete  in  a  very  risky 
financial  endeavor. 

Women  in  agriculture,  especially, 
are  misunderstood.  Many  are  farm 
wives,"  but  they  have  never  been  con- 
fined to  the  kitchen,  at  least  in  the 
way  in  which  urban  Americans  often 
imagine.  Most  are  as  capable  of  driv- 
ing a  tractor  or  balancing  the  books  as 
their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sons. 

Over  1  million  American  women  are 
solely  or  jointly  responsible  for  farm- 
ing and  ranching  operation.  Many  run 
the  financial  side  of  the  business,  but 
just  as  many  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
fields  at  planting  or  harvesting  time. 
Many  farm  women  supplement  the 
family's  income  with  a  career  off  the 
farm. 

But  women  in  agriculture  do  not  just 
live  on  farms.  They  are  veterinarians, 
crop  specialists,  extension  economists, 
marketing  specialists,  agribusiness  rep- 
resentatives, and  more. 

What  all  these  women  in  their  di- 
verse fields  share  is  a  commitment  to 
furthering  the  well-being  of  the  agri- 
culture community.  In  honor  of  their 
dedication  and  their  contributions  to 
agriculture,  and  with  the  hope  of  per- 
haps helping  to  correct  the  mistaken 
impression  many  Americans  hold 
about  the  role  of  women  in  agricul- 
ture. I  am  today  joining  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Kasten.  in 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11.  1984,  as 
"Women  in  Agriculture  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
875,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  the  counterfeiting  of 
trademarks,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.   1201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1201.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  protect  semiconductor  chips 
and  masks  against  unauthorized  dupli- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1405,  a  bill 
to  assure  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  all  citizens  and  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  thereof. 

S.  1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1651.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  presumption  of  service  connection 
to  be  established  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  certain  dis- 
eases of  certain  veterans  exposed  to 
dioxin  or  radiation  during  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop,  through  proc- 
ess of  public  participation  and  subject 
to  judicial  review,  regulations  specify- 
ing standards  for  the  presumptions  ap- 
plicable to  the  resolution  of  claims  for 
disability  compensation  based  on  such 
exposures;  to  require  that  such  regula- 
tions address  certain  specified  dis- 
eases; and  to  require  that  all  claimants 
for  Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
be  given  the  benefit  of  every  reasona- 
ble doubt  in  claims  adjudications,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1651.  supra. 

S.   1795 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1795.  a  bill  to  further  the  nation- 
al security  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing 
grants  for  the  improvement  of  profi- 
ciency in  critical  languages,  for  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  instruction,  and 
for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  improve  the 
quality  of  postsecondary  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction. 

S.   1857 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHwiTZ)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1857,  a  bill  to  amend 


the  International  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  lemove  certain  imrediments  to 
the  effective  philanthropy  of  private 
foundations. 

S.  20  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
locating  missing  children. 

S.  2  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2116,  a  bill  to  accept  the  find- 
ings and  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  War- 
time Relocation  and  Internment  of  Ci- 
vilians. 

S.  2152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2152,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  assure  adequate 
controls  on  social  investing  by  pension 
plans. 

S.  2256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2256,  a  bill  to  exempt 
restaurant  central  kitchens  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2266,  a 
bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  Inc. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2266,  supra. 

S.  2299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREW)  was  added  as  a  cOsponsor 
of  S.  2299.  a  bill  entitled  the  'Anti- 
fraudulent  Adoption  Practices  Act  of 
1984. ■ 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2374.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  5  years  for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program,  for  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and 
for  the  Head  Start  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  2375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2375.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  second- 
ary market  for  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

S.  2378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2378.  a  bill  to  provide 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  impact  aid  program  under  Public 
Law  874  of  the  81st  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2515,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  61  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  retirement 
and  separation  for  physical  disability, 
to  cadets  and  midshipmen, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165,  a  joint  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  constitutional  foundation  for 
patent  and  copyright  laws. 

senate  joint  resolution  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  227,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 11,  1984,  as  "National  Women  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenburger),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  230,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
7  through  October  13,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Bird  of  Prey  Conservation 
Week.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
231,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Elie 
Wiesel  in  recognition  of  his  humani- 
tarian efforts  and  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  world  literature  and  human 
rights. 

senate  joint  resolution  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from.  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236,  a  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  cooperative  East-West  ven- 
tures in  space  as  an  alternative  to  a 
space  arms  race. 

senate  joint  resolution  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  May  6, 
1984,  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy 
Awareness  Week.  " 

SEN.\TE  joint  resolution  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
253,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
September  16,  1984  as  "Ethnic  Ameri- 
can Day.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 258,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  24  through 
June  30,  1984,  as  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  265 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  265,  a 


joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  April  29  through  May  5,  1984,  as 
"National  Week  of  the  Ocean." 

senate  joint  resolution  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr,  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  270,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
July  1  through  July  8,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Duck  Stamp  Week  "  and  1984  as 
the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Duck  Stamp. " 

senate  concurrent  resolution  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  84,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
child  custody,  child  support,  and  relat- 
ed domestic  issues. 

SrtJ ate  resolution   122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  reduce  im- 
ports of  apparel  so  that  imported  ap- 
parel comprises  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  American  apparel  market. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  283,  a  resolution 
relating  to  chemical  weapons. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  329,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the 
expansion  of  confidence-building 
measures  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear-risk-reduction  cen- 
ters, in  Washington  and  in  Moscow, 
with  modern  communications  linking 
the  centers. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  358,  a 
resolution  commending  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  for  its  major 
achievement  in  seizing  large  amounts 
of  cocaine,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 107-AUTHORIZING  THE 
USE  OP  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
THE  UNKNOWN  AMERICAN  OF 
THE  VIETNAM  ERA  TO  LIE  IN 
STATE 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  107 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringK  That  the  Rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  may  be  used 
from  May  25,  1984.  through  May  28.  1984. 
both  dates  inclusive,  for  the  remains  of  the 
unknown  American  of  the  Vietnam  era  to 
lie  in  state,  and  for  appropriate  proceedings 
and  ceremonies  in  connection  therewith. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  372— RE- 
LATING TO  EXPOSURE  TO 
DIOXIN  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

S.  Res.  372 

Whereas,  veterans  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
veterans  who  participated  in  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests  or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki  are  deeply  concerned  about 
possible  long-term  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation  or  to  herbicides 
containing  dioxins: 

vStiereas,  there  is  scientific  and  medical 
uncertainty  regarding  the  health  effects  oc- 
casioned by  such  exposures: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  responded  to 
such  uncertainty  by  authorizing  high  priori- 
ty medical  care  at  all  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facilities  (including  approxi- 
mately one  million  incidents  of  such  care  to 
date)  lor  any  veterari  who  may  have  been  so 
exposed  and  is  suffering  from  any  disorder 
conceivably  resulting  from  such  exposure, 
even  though  there  is  insufficient  medical 
evidence  to  associate  such  disability  with 
such  exposure; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  further  re- 
sponded to  such  medical  and  scientific  un- 
certainty by  legislatively  mandating  the 
conduct  of  thorough  epidemiological  studies 
of  the  health  effects  experienced  by  veter- 
ans in  connection  with  exposure  to  both  ra- 
diation and  herbicides  containing  dioxin. 
and  by  mandating  the  development  of  ra- 
dioepidemiological  tables,  currently  project- 
ed for  completion  in  mid-1984,  setting  forth 
the  probabilities  of  causation  between  vari- 
ous cancers  amd  exposure  to  radiation: 

Whereas,  there  are  a  total  of  sixty-six  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  projects  currently 
being  conducted  relating  to  herbicides  con- 
taining dioxin.  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  excess  of  $130,000,000: 

Whereas,  the  results  of  one  such  project  — 
an  epidemiological  study,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  School  of  Aero- 
space Medicine,  of  the  health  status  of  the 
■Ranch  Hand"  veterar\s  who  carried  out  the 
actual  loading  and  aerial  spraying  of  herbi- 
cides containing  dioxin  in  Vietnam  and  in 


the  proce.ss  came  into  direct  skin  contact 
with  such  herbicides  in  their  most  concen- 
trated liquid  form— were  recently  released, 
on  February  24.  1984.  with  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  that  this 
group  of  veterans  is  suffering  adverse 
health  effects  related  to  their  herbicide  ex- 
posure: 

Whereas,  the  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munities have  reached  a  consensus  that— 

(1)  there  is  an  increased  risk  of  many 
types  of  leukemia  associated  with  certain 
levels  of  radiation  exposure:  and 

(2)  there  is  a  connection  between  exposure 
to  herbicides  containing  dioxin  and  the  dis- 
eases of  chloracne  and  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda: 

Whereas,  the  'film  badges"  which  were 
originally  issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  nuclear  testing  program  have  pre- 
viously constituted  the  primary  source  of 
dose  information  for  veterans  filing  claims 
for  Veterans'  Administration  disability  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  their  exposure 
to  radiation: 

Whereas,  such  film  badges  are  likely  to 
provide  an  incomplete  measure  of  radiation 
exposure,  since  such  badges  were  not  capa- 
ble of  recording  inhaled,  ingested,  or  neu- 
tron dose,  were  not  i.ssued  to  all  partici- 
pants, and  were  worn  only  for  limited  peri- 
ods during  and  after  each  nuclear  blast: 

Whereas,  standards  governing  the  report- 
ing of  dose  estimates  in  connection  with  ra- 
diation-related claims  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration disability  compensation  vary 
among  the  several  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  no  uniform  minimum  standards 
exist; 

Whereas,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  not  promulgated  permanent  regulatory 
guidelines  setting  forth  the  specific  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  disability  compensa- 
tion based  on  exposure  to  radiation  or  her- 
bicides containing  dioxin:  and 

Whereas,  such  claims  pre.sent  adjudica- 
tory issues  which  are  significantly  different 
from  issues  presented  in  claims  based  upon 
more  traditional  types  of  injuries,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining a  connection  between  certain  disabil- 
ities (frequently  those  involving  long  laten- 
cy periods  and  ambiguities  of  causation) 
arising  subsequent  to  military  service,  and 
exposure  during  service:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that 

(1)  it  should  always  be  the  defined  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  Veterans' 
Administration  disability  compensation  as 
authorized  by  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  veterans  for  all  disabilities 
arising  subsequent  to  military  service  which 
are  recognized,  by  a  reasonable  medical  con- 
sensus, as  having  a  connection  to  exposure 
during  military  service  to  ionizing  radiation 
from  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  or  the  occu- 
pation of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan,  or 
to  a  herbicide  containing  dioxin: 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
should  promptly— 

I  A)  establish  guidelines  for  the  approval 
of  the  findings  of  epidemiological  and  clini- 
cal studies  relating  to  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  latent  manifestation  of  ad- 
verse health  effects  and  exposure  to  radi- 
ation or  herbicides  containing  dioxin.  when 
such  studies  contain  findings  that  are  statis- 
tically significant  or  otherwise  valid,  are  ca- 
pable of  replication,  and  withstand  peer 
review,  as  determined  in  consultation  with 


an  advisory  committee,  to  be  established  by 
the  Administrator,  consisting  of  individuals 
who  are  recognized  authorities  in  epidemiol- 
ogy and  other  pertinent  scientific  disci- 
plines: 

(B)  prescribe  regulations,  through  a  public 
review  and  comment  process  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code— 

(i)  establishing  clear  guidelines,  and, 
where  appropriate,  standards  and  criteria 
(to  include  provisions  for  the  use  of  study 
findings  approved  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines established  under  subparagraph  (A)), 
for  the  resolution  of  each  claim  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  disability  compensation 
based  on  a  veteran's  exposure  either  (I)  to 
ionizing  radiation  from  the  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device  in  connection  with  the  veter- 
an's participation  in  an  atmospheric  nuclear 
test  or  with  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Stales  prior  to  July  1,  1946,  or 
(II)  to  a  herbicide  containing  dioxin  during 
service  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era:  and 

(ii)  ensuring  that  if,  after  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  of  record  with  respect  to 
such  a  claim,  there  is  an  approximate  bal- 
ance of  positive  and  negative  evidence  re- 
garding an  issue  material  to  the  claim,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  resolving  such  issue 
shall  be  given  to  the  claimant: 

(C)  add  chloracne  and,  subject  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  medical  consensus,  por- 
phyria cutanea  tarda,  pursuant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  under  section  301(3) 
of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  to  the  list  of 
chronic  diseases  presumed  to  be  service-con- 
nected under  section  312(a)(1)  of  such  title, 
for  particular  application  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who, 
during  such  service,  was  exposed  to  a  herbi- 
cide containing  dioxin:  and 

(D)  develop  a  plan,  through  a  public 
review  and  comment  process  (to  include 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register),  to 
ensure  that,  in  the  adjudication  of  claims 
for  Veterans'  Administration  disability  com- 
pensation based  on  leukemia  or  other  forms 
of  cancer  suffered  by  veterans  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  during  military  service, 
consideration  is  given  to  estimates  of  attrib- 
utable risk  derived  from  the  radioepidemio- 
logical  tables  as  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services: 

(3)  it  has  historically  been  and  should  be 
the  function  of  the  Congress,  in  exercising 
lis  legislative  and  oversight  functions,  to  au- 
thorize compensation  to  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  every  disease  which 
is  shown,  by  a  reasonable  medical  consen- 
sus, as  determined  in  the  course  of  appropri- 
ate medical  and  scientific  study,  to  have  a 
connection  to  exposure  during  military  serv- 
ice to  ionizing  radiation  or  to  a  herbicide 
containing  dioxin: 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  should,  as  Department  of  Defense 
executive  agent  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Per- 
sonnel Review  Program,  prescribe  guidelines 
through  a  public  review  and  comment  proc- 
ess (to  include  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register)— 

(A)  specifying  the  minimum  standards 
governing  the  preparation  of  radiation  dose 
estimates  in  connection  with  claims  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  disability  compensa- 
tion; 

(B)  making  such  standards  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  the  several  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 


(C)  requiring  that  each  such  estimate  fur- 
nished to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
to  any  veteran  include  comprehensive  infor- 
mation regarding  all  material  aspects  of  the 
radiation  environment  to  which  the  veteran 
was  exposed  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  veteran's  claim,  including  inhaled,  in- 
gested, and  neutron  dose: 

(5)  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  radiation  dose 
estimates  with  regard  to  claims  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  disability  compensation, 
the  Director  should— 

(A)  conduct  a  review  of  the  current  state 
of  the  art  with  respect  to  scientific  and 
technical  devices  and  techniques  such  as 
"whole  body  counters"  which  may  be  useful 
in  determining  previous  radiation  exposure: 

(B)  submit  a  report  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  December 
1,  1984,  regarding  the  results  of  such  review, 
including  information  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  such  devices  and  techniques,  the 
categories  of  cases  in  which  use  of  such  de- 
vices and  techniques  may  be  appropriate, 
and  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  dose  esti- 
mates which  may  be  derived  from  such  de- 
vices and  techniques:  and 

(C)  enter  into  an  interagency  agreement 
with  the  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of 
(i)  assisting  the  Administrator  in  identifying 
agencies  or  other  entities  capable  of  fur- 
nishing services  involving  such  devices  and 
techniques,  and  (ii)  facilitating  arrange- 
ments for  the  use  of  such  devices  and  tech- 
niques: and 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
in  resolving  material  defferences  between  a 
competent  radiation  dose  estimate  submit- 
ted by  a  veteran  and  a  radiation  dose  esti- 
mate prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
should  furnish  such  competent  estimate  to 
the  Director  together  with  a  request  that 
the  Director  provide  for  the  preparation  of 
a  radiation  dose  estimate  by  an  independent 
expert  not  affiliated  with  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency  and,  further,  should  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  such  independent 
estimate  in  connection  with  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  veteran's  claim  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration disability  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  This  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Initiative  of  1984". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  submit  today,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Mathias,  Thur- 
mond, Baker.  Tower,  and  Dole,  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radi- 
ation Exposure  Initiative  of  1984,  re- 
lating to  the  exposure  of  veterans  to 
herbicides  such  as  agent  orange  and  to 
radiation  in  connection  with  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests  or  the  occupation 
of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 

This  measure  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive and  painstaking  negotiations  with 
administration  officials  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency.  In  the  process 
of  pursuing  the  full  administration  co- 
operation which  is  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  initia- 


tive, I  have  obtained  explicit  written 
commitments  of  full  compliance  and 
implementation  from  each  agency  af- 
fected. This  level  of  cooperation,  pre- 
mised simply  upon  Senate  passage,  has 
rendered  reliance  on  a  bill  format  un- 
necessary, and  has  permitted  use  of  a 
Senate  resolution  format  which— by 
not  being  subject  to  House  consider- 
ation or  a  lengthy  conference  process 
or  formal  Presidential  approval— will 
guarantee  significantly  expedited,  if 
not  immediate,  implementation.  Thus, 
this  is  considerably  more  than  the  or- 
dinary 'sense  of  the  Senate  "  resolu- 
tion; It  will  have  the  effect  of  a  legisla- 
tive mandate. 

The  resolution  would  provide  for  a 
number  of  major  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural improvements  in  the  handling 
of  veterans'  claims  for  disability  com- 
pensation based  upon  exposure  either 
to  herbicides  or  to  radiation  from  an 
atomic  weapon.  It  would  provide  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  two 
diseases  presently  known  to  be  related 
to  agent  orange— chloracne  and  a  liver 
disease  known  as  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda— PCT.  It  would  direct  the  VA  to 
promptly  develop  and  publish  a  plan 
for  the  adjudication  of  all  radiation-re- 
lated claims  for  leukemia  and  all  other 
cancers  in  accordance  with  the 
radioepidemiological  tables  mandated 
by  Congress  in  last  year's  Orphan 
Drug  Act  and  due  to  be  completed 
sometime  this  summer.  It  would  direct 
the  VA  to  develop  and  publish  new 
guidelines  for  approving  or  rejecting 
the  findings  of  scientific  studies  relat- 
ing to  dioxin  or  radiation,  and  to  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  recognize(J  scientific  experts 
to  implement  those  guidelines— thus 
imposing  some  order  on,  and  letting 
some  "sunshine  "  into,  a  process  which 
has  previously  not  been  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  It  would  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  for  the  use  of  such 
approved  study  findings  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  for  VA  benefits.  It 
would  direct  the  VA  to  establish  addi- 
tional guidelines,  standards,  and  crite- 
ria—in a  manner  similar  to  the  core 
provisions  of  legislation  (S.  1651)  pro- 
posed by  my  good  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. Al  Cranston— for  use  specifically 
in  the  adjudication  of  radiation  and 
agent  orange  claims. 

These  provisions  would  be  explicitly 
premised  upon  two  key  principles; 
First,  that  it  is  imperative  that  VA 
compensation  be  paid  whenever  there 
is  a  consensus  of  medical  opinion  link- 
ing a  disease  to  agent  orange  or  radi- 
ation exposure;  and  second,  that  it  is 
and  must  remain  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  in  what  way  the  VA 
compensation  system  should  be  ad- 
justed or  expanded  to  appropriately 
reflect  the  presently  known  and  yet- 
to-be-learned  health  effects  of  agent 
orange  and  radiation  exposure. 


In  addition,  the  initiative  would  pro- 
vide for  a  number  of  improvements  af- 
fecting the  accuracy  of  the  radiation 
dose  estimates  which  are  prepared  by 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  and 
which  the  VA  relies  upon  in  adjudicat- 
ing claims  based  upon  radiation  expo- 
sure. It  would  direct  DNA  to  develop 
and  implement  for  the  first  time  clear 
minimum  standards  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  dose  estimates,  uniformly  ap- 
plicable to  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  It  would  direct  DNA  to  include 
in  all  dose  estimates  furnished  to  the 
VA  comprehensive  information  on  all 
types  of  dose  relevant  to  a  veteran's 
claim,  including  inhaled  and  ingested 
dose— the  present  practice  is  generally 
to  include  only  certain  types  of  exter- 
nal dose.  It  would  direct  DNA  to  in- 
quire into  the  usefulness  of  various 
medical  and  scientific  techniques  and 
devices  such  as  "whole  body 
counters'— which  are  capable  of  de- 
tecting small  amounts  of  radiation 
which  can  remain  in  certain  parts  of 
the  human  body  for  many  years  after 
exposure— and  to  work  with  the  VA  in 
making  such  techniques  and  devices 
available  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
DNA  dose  estimates. 

Finally,  it  would  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  use,  in  the  case  of  a 
discrepancy  between  a  DNA  radiation 
dose  estimate  and  in  expert  estimate 
submitted  by  a  veteran,  of  a  third  esti- 
mate by  an  independent  expert  in 
order  to  help  resolve  the  discrepancy. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  key 
provisions  do  deserve  some  additional 
comment.  For  example,  with  regard  to 
the  provision  in  clause  (1)  which 
woulcl  direct  the  VA  to  pay  compensa- 
tion whenever  there  is  a  consensus  of 
medical  opinion  linking  a  disease  to 
agent  orange  or  radiation  exposure, 
the  term  "reasonable  medical  consen- 
sus" was  carefully  chosen  to  reflect 
the  VA's  current  policy— a  policy 
which  is  applied  whenever  in  the  adju- 
dication of  a  compensation  claim  there 
is  an  approximate  balance  of  evidence 
for  and  against  the  claim— or  resolving 
any  "reasonable  doubt"  in  favor  of  the 
claimant.  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
standard  is  not  intended  to  require 
unanimity  of  medical  opinion  regard- 
ing actual  causation.  It  would  be  my 
intention  that  this  standard  would  be 
met  whenever  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  general  agreement  among  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  medical  communi- 
ty linking  a  specific  disease— or,  in  the 
language  of  epidemiology,  establishing 
a  significantly  increased  risk,  or  inci- 
dence, of  such  a  disease— with  expo- 
sure to  dioxin  or  radiation. 

With  regard  to  the  membership  of 
the  scientific  advisory  committee 
which  would  be  established  under 
clause  (2)(A).  it  is  my  understanding 
with  VA  officials  that  the  committee 
would  be  composed  of  a  broad  range  of 
recognized     scientific     experts     from 
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both  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  committees  meet- 
ings and  records  would  be  open  to  lay 
individuals  representing,  for  example, 
all  interested  veteran  and  consumer 
groups.  In  addition,  it  would  be  my 
recommendation  that  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator, in  selecting  the  members  of  the 
committee,  consult  with  all  such  inter- 
ested groups  and  solicit  their  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  selection  of  com- 
mittee members. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  clause  (3). 
this  provision  is  designed  to  affirm 
that  the  task  of  identifying  and  adding 
specific  diseases  to  the  list  of  diseases 
presumed  to  be  service  connected  for 
purposes  of  VA  compensation,  more 
properly  falls  to  the  Congress  than  to 
the  administration,  in  keeping  with 
Congress  responsibility  to  coordinate, 
oversee,  and  legislate  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Most  assuredly,  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  mine  to  suggest  that  cost 
considerations  should  drive  the  Gov- 
ernment's rightful  response  on  agent 
orange  and  radiation  compensation 
issues,  but  simply  to  emphasize  that 
whatever  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  ex- 
pansion of  any  entitlement  type  of 
program,  must  be  clearly  authorized 
or  otherwise  directed  or  approved  by 
Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  requirement  that 
the  VA  develop  a  plan  for  the  use  of 
the  HHS  radioepidemiological  tables 
in  the  adjudication  of  all  radiation-re- 
lated claims  for  cancer,  it  would  be  my 
recommendation  that,  because  these 
tables  have  not  yet  been  published  in 
final  form,  the  plan  which  is  devel- 
oped by  the  VA  should  reflect  this  fact 
by  including  elements  such  as  a  provi- 
sion for  review  by  objective  and  inde- 
pendent scientific  experts  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  and  usefulness  of  the 
tables  specifically  in  the  context  of 
the  adjudication  of  veterans'  claims, 
and  a  provision  allowing  modification 
of  or  amendment  to  the  tables  in  ac- 
cordance with  recommendations  made 
by  the  scientific  advisory  committee  as 
it  carries  out  its  task  of  reviewing  and 
approving  the  findings  of  scientific 
studies  regarding  the  adverse  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  radiation. 

Finally,  it  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion that  the  VA.  in  developing  its 
guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria 
under  clause  (2)(B)(i)  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  agent  orange  and  radiation 
claims,  should  bear  in  mind  and  give 
particular  attention  to  the  types  of  ad- 
judicatory problems  which  are  likely 
to  arise  in  connection  with  claims 
based  upon  not  only  those  diseases 
which  are  specified  in  the  measure  I 
am  proposing  today,  but  also  those  dis- 
eases which  are  specified  in  other  leg- 
islative initiatives  before  this  Con- 
gress—and which  have  thus  generated 
particular  concern  among  veterans 
and  their  families— including  soft 
tissue    sarcoma    in    connection    with 


agent  orange  claims,  and  polycythemia 
vera  and  hypothyroidism  or  a  thyroid 
nodule  in  connecton  with  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radiation 
Exposure  Initiative  of  1984  to  my  col- 
leagues as  being  the  best  and  strongest 
approach— consistent  with  sound 
policy,  scientific  evidence,  and  preserv- 
ing the  continued  integrity  of  the  VA 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion system— for  addressing  the  con- 
troversies surrounding  the  agent 
orange  and  radiation  issues.  It  is  de- 
signed to  honor  our  clear  and  unar- 
guable obligation  to  all  veterans  who 
have  suffered  disability  in  connection 
with  their  military  service  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  scientific  and  medi- 
cal evidence  in  order  to  establish  any 
such  connection,  and  while  recogniz- 
ing also  that,  particularly  with  regard 
to  agent  orange,  the  evidence-gather- 
ing process  is  still  under  way.  on  a 
massive  scale  and  at  great  expense  I 
might  add.  and  that  this  vital  and 
complex  process  does  not  lend  itself  to 
easy  duplication— and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  improved  upon— through  a  quick 
fix  and  decidedly  complex  administra- 
tive rulemaking  proceeding.  It  is 
indeed  worth  emphasizing  that  when 
we  speak  of  gathering  evidence  "  on 
agent  orange,  the  reference  is  not  only 
to  the  massive  and  highly  publicized 
CDC  epidemiological  study  due  to  be 
completed  .sometime  in  1987  or  1988— 
for  which  the  Congress  appropriated 
$54  million  just  last  year— but  it  is  also 
to  the  dozens  of  other  federally  spon- 
sored studies  and  numerous  other  in- 
dependent and  foreign  studies  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  coming  in. 
and  will  be  coming  in  in  a  constant 
stream  over  the  next  several  years.  All 
of  these  studies,  as  well  as  the  great 
mass  of  important  radiation  studies 
past,  present,  and  future,  would,  under 
the  requirements  of  the  initiative,  be 
reviewed  and  approved  or  rejected  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
system  of  administrative  guidelines 
which  would  be  implemented  in  the 
glare  of  public  scrutiny  by  an  objec- 
tive, expert  scientific  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  remarkably  effec- 
tive and  spirited  VA  Administrator 
Harry  Walters.  DNA  Director  Lt.  Gen. 
Richard  Saxer.  and  my  friend.  OMB 
Director  Dave  Stockman,  and  their  ex- 
cellent and  conscientious  staffs,  for 
working  with  me  and  my  staff  and  for 
their  receptiveness  to  my  concerns  and 
proposed  improvements.  Their  pa- 
tience and  cooperation  in  this  endeav- 
or have  reflected  their  great  dedica- 
tion to  insuring  that  all  possible  re- 
sponsible actions  are  taken  for  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  interests  and 
concerns  of  veterans  who  may  have 
been  exposed  to  radiation  or  agent 
orange. 


I  would  additionally  wish  to  express 
my  deeply  felt  thanks  to  Anthony 
Principi.  the  new  and  very  capable  ma- 
jority chief  counsel  and  staff  director, 
and  to  general  counsel  Scott  Wallace— 
both  of  whom  have  been  working  tire- 
lessly in  pursuit  of  solutions  to  the 
many  and  thorny  issues  surrounding 
agent  orange  and  radiation  exposure. 
Their  dedication  is  apparent  in  the 
quality  of  this  measure  I  present 
today. 

This  brings  me  to  the  regrettable 
fact  that  today  I  bid  a  special  farewell 
to  Scott  Wallace  who  has  been  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  staff.  During  Scott's 
3-year  tenure  with  the  committee,  his 
talents  have  been  utilized  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  legislation  and  oversight  mat- 
ters including  agent  orange  and  radi- 
ation, legislation  establishing  a  right 
of  judicial  review  for  claimants  for  VA 
benefits,  a  recent  bill  to  provide  inter- 
im solvency  for  the  VA's  housing  loan 
guaranty  program,  veterans'  education 
issues,  compensation  and  employment 
matters,  budget  and  appropriations 
concerns,  as  well  as  Public  Law  98-77. 
the  Veterans'  Emergency  Job  Training 
Act.  Scott  has  served  the  committee  in 
a  most  diligent  and  thoroughly  profes- 
sional manner.  He  is  a  thoughtful  and 
sincere  man  and  his  warm  personality 
is  blended  with  a  fine  legal  and  prob- 
lem-solving capability,  and  he  surely 
will  be  missed.  Our  loss,  however,  is 
Senator  Specter's  gain— for  next  week 
Scott  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  my  es- 
teemed colleague's  staff  for  the  Judici- 
ary's Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. Scott.  I  do  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  that  I 
am  introducing  today,  in  addition  to 
having  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, is  supported  by  AMVETS  and  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
initiative  for  the  benefit  of  all  veter- 
ans, and  the  families  of  all  veterans, 
who  may  have  been  exposed  to  agent 
orange  or  ionizing  radiation  during 
their  military  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  there 
be  printed  the  letter  of  support  and 
commitment  from  VA  Administrator 
Harry  Walters,  the  letter  from  me  to 
the  Director  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  and  his  responsing  letter— 
which  contains  his  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  initiative— two  letters  of 
support  from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  and  AMVETS.  and  finally, 
two  excellent  newspaper  editorials  on 
agent  orange,  one  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  one  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  12.  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  support  your  pro- 
posed resolution  addressing  veterans'  con- 
cerns about  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  in 
Vietnam  or  to  ionizing  radiation  during  the 
atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  tests  or  occu- 
pations of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Japan. 

Your  resolution  is  far  preferable  to  S. 
1651.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  fashion- 
ing a  well-reasoned  alterantive.  and.  if 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  agree  to  carry  out 
its  provisions  for  various  VA  administrative 
improvements. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  letter 
and  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Harry  N.  Walters. 

Administrator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  January  13.  1984. 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  K.  Saxer. 
Director.    Defense    Nuclear   Agency.    Hybla 
Valley  Federal  Building.  Alexandria.  VA. 

Dear  General  Saxer:  I  am  writing  with 
regard  to  the  radiation  dose  reports  pre- 
pared by  DNA  and  used  by  the  VA  in  proc- 
essing radiation-related  claims  for  VA  bene- 
fits (see  32  C.P.R.  Part  218;  38  C.F.R.  Part  3. 
§3.311).  This  is  a  process  to  which  I  have 
given  some  considerable  attention,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  them  helpful. 

As  you  know,  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  low-level  ionizing  radiation  have 
been  studied  very  extensively  over  the 
years,  and  the  further  scientific  study  pro- 
vided for  under  title  VI  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Veterans'  Health-Care  Programs  Im- 
provements Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  98-160. 
is  still  in  the  planning  stage  and  is  of  uncer- 
tain scope  at  this  time.  I  am  mindful,  how- 
ever, that  the  utility  of  the  existing  body  of 
knowledge  for  purposes  of  claims  for  VA 
benefits  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  of  the  underlying  dose  infor- 
mation compiled  in  each  individual  veter- 
ans case.  In  this  regard.  I  am  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  the  badge  data  gathered 
during  the  various  tests,  and  of  DNA's  and 
VA's  principal  reliance  on  these  data.  It  is 
this  awareness  which  leads  to  my  greatest 
concern  in  this  area:  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  ensure  that  the  dose  information 
relied  upon  by  the  VA  reflects  the  complete 
radiation  environment  to  which  a  veteran 
may  have  been  exposed  in  connection  with 
that  veteran's  participation  in  the  nuclear 
testing  program  or  in  the  occupation  of  Hir- 
oshima or  Nagasaki.  And  as  is  so  well  recog- 
nized in  DNA  regulations  containing  current 
dose  reconstruction  methodology  (32  C.P.R. 
§218.3).  the  complete  radiation  environ- 
ment has  numerous  .separate  component 
parts,  spanning  both  initial  and  residual  ra- 
diation, and  external  and  internal  do.se. 

In  considering  the  various  aspects  of  the 
complete  radiological  environment,  and  in 
incorporating  them  into  the  dose  recon- 
struction process,  there  is  one  important 
constant  which  must  be  borne  in  mind:  the 
central  core  of  the  necessary  data— the  size 
and  nature  of  the  blast,  meteorological  con- 
ditions, extent  and  .scope  of  participation  of 
troops— is  predominantly,  if  not  solely  (in 


the  case  of  certain  still-classified  material) 
within  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  burden  thus  lies  heavily  on  DNA 
and  related  agencies  to  make  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  those  data,  and  to  avoid  any 
need  for  the  claimant  to  produce  through 
secondary  sources  information  which  is 
readily  available  or  may  feasibly  be  extrapo- 
lated from  the  Government  data  base. 

All  this  lead^  to  my  central  recommenda- 
tion to  DNA;  that  a  dose  estimate  encom- 
passing the  complete  radiological  environ- 
ment, and  based  on  the  most  reliable  and 
up-to-date  methodology  and  assumptions, 
be  furnished  in  every  case  where  the  VA  re- 
quests dose  information  from  DNA.  Under 
current  practice,  as  I  understand  it.  DNA 
need  only  furnish  a  bare  estimate  of  gamma 
dose  (whether  by  direct  badge  reading  or  in- 
direct badge  "reconstruction")  while  a  cal- 
culation of  initial  and  internal  dose  would 
be  performed  only  where  such  dose  is  "iden- 
tified as  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
total  dose"  (32  C.F.R.  §218.2(1)).  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, such  calculations  are  performed  quite 
infrequently.  My  recommendation  would 
recognize  that,  in  keeping  with  the  long- 
standing adjudicatory  policy  of  giving  VA 
claimants  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  factu- 
al issues,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment a  presumption  that  initial  dose,  inter- 
nal dose,  and  the  various  aspects  of  residual 
radiation  dose  have  all  made  a  "meaningful 
contribution  to  the  total  dose"— in  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. This  would  mean  that  in  the  great 
bulk  of  cases  where  there  is  no  specific  af- 
firmative evidence  either  confirming  or  re- 
futing such  a  "meaningful  contribution",  a 
comprehensive  dose  reconstruction  would 
nevertheless  be  performed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  so  that  determinations  regarding  the 
relative  significance  of  the  various  possible 
do.se  components  might  be  based  on  facts 
rather  than  presumptions.  To  do  otherwi.se 
effectively  imposes  upon  the  VA  claimant 
the  very  difficult  burden  of  coming  forward 
(see  38  C.P.R.  §3.311(0(4))  with  evidence 
which,  as  I  have  noted,  is  less  accessible  to 
the  claimant  than  to  DNA. 

If  DNA  were  to  develop  computer  models 
of  each  individual  nuclear  event  (including 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki)  in  which  U.S.  .ser- 
vicemembers  participated,  applying  appro- 
priate methodology,  and  taking  into  account 
individual  variables  such  as  location,  protec- 
tion, particpation  in  post-shot  activities. 
food  .sources,  etc..  the  result  might  be  a 
series  of  dose  figures,  graphs  or  tables,  avail- 
able for  ready  correlation  with  the  circum- 
stances of  an  individual  veteran's  case.  I 
note  that  a  comparable,  and  quite  compre- 
hensive, radiological  survey  has  been  per- 
formed with  respect  to  residents  of  the  Mar- 
shall islands,  and  has  resulted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  both  scientific  and  lay  reference 
volumes.  These  volumes  provide  sufficiently 
detailed  exposure  information  so  that  a 
claims-adju(jicating  body  (i.e..  the  tribunal 
which  would  be  established  under  the  pend- 
ing U.S. -Marshall  Islands  agreement)  will  be 
able  to  determine  most  individuals'  approxi- 
mate aggregate  dose  from  all  sources  with- 
out the  need  for  further  scientific  inquiry  or 
processing  of  data.  I  recognize  that  this  ex- 
posure information  itself  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  American  nuclear  test  personnel, 
inasmuch  as  its  focus  is  on  very  long-term 
exposure— i.e.,  the  30  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed the  Marshall  Islands  testing— with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  long-term  internal 
dose  through  the  indigenous  food  chain. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two  situa- 


tions differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind.  I 
would  single  out  two  aspects  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  experience  which  may  be  in- 
structive with  regard  to  this  country's  own 
veteran  population.  The  first  is  the  format 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  survey:  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  tables  for  residents  of  each  indi- 
vidual island  in  the  various  atolls,  each  re- 
flecting a  different  group  of  assumptions  re- 
garding variable  elements  (such  as  whether 
the  individual  ate  food  only  from  that  indi- 
vidual's own  island,  visited  other  islands,  ate 
some  imported  food,  or  gathered  coconuts 
on  another  island).  And  second— and  most 
importantly— the  fact  that  such  exposure 
information  has  been  assembled  with  re- 
spect to  the  civilian.  non-U.S. -citizen  resi- 
dents of  the  Marshall  Islands  whose  lives 
have  been  affected  by  U.S.  atomic  testing, 
leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  and  must  do  no  less  for  this  country's 
own  veterans. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  having  the  ben- 
efit of  DNA's  views  on  the  issues  1  have 
raised— not  only  on  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
mentation, but  also  on  related  issues  such  as 
1)  the  mechanics  of  implementation— that 
is.  whether  volumes  of  finished  dose  infor- 
mation should  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  VA  in  advance  of  individual  dose  re- 
quests being  made  to  DNA.  or  whether  a 
two-stage  process  should  be  utilized,  first 
developing  all  the  necessary  computer 
models,  and  only  later  programming  in  indi- 
vidual variables  on  an  ad  hoc  basis;  2)  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  implementa- 
tion (including  revision  of  applicable  regula- 
tions and  VA/DNA  interagency  agree- 
ments); 3)  all  associated  cost  ramifications; 
and  4)  questions  regarding  the  performance 
of  the  requisite  computer  modeling  and  data 
processing  functions— how.  by  whom,  how 
transmitted  to  the  VA.  etc.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  include  any  recommendations 
for  legislative  action. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  very  great  inter- 
est in  working  with  DNA  to  pursue  all  work- 
able improvements  in  this  proces.s  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  thorough  and  equitable 
adjudication  of  radiation-related  claims  for 
VA  benefits.  I  do  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

My  best  personal  regards  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  K.  Simpson. 

Chairman. 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  January  13.  1984.  regarding  radi- 
ation dose  determinations  for  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  compensation  claims  in- 
volving atmospheric  nuclear  test  partici- 
pants. We  share  your  view  that  the  accura- 
cy' and  thoroughness  of  the  dose  informa- 
tion compiled  in  these  cases  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  proper  resolution  of  these 
claims.  > 

As  you  arc  aware,  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  (DNA)  has  conducted  the  Nuclear 
Test  Personnel  Review  (NTPR)  Program 
since  1978.  During  this  time,  we  have  per- 
formed scientific  and  historical  research 
concerning  the  atmospheric  nuclear  testing 
program  and  developed  analytical  tech- 
niques to  assess  the  potential  radiation  ex- 
posures of  the  participants.  Each  military 
service  has  its  own  N'TPR  team  which  re- 
searches and  responds  to  VA  and  veterans' 
inquiries.  DNA  assists  in  this  effort  by  pro- 
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viding  radiation  dose  reconstructions  when 
necessary. 

As  stated  in  our  published  dose  recon- 
struction methodology,  all  potential  expo- 
sure pathways  should  be  considered  in  each 
case.  If  the  available  dosimetry  does  not  in- 
clude all  of  the  time  during  which  the  veter- 
an may  have  been  exposed,  or  it  there  were 
any  potential  for  neutron  or  meaningful  in- 
ternal exposure,  an  individual  dose  recon- 
struction should  be  performed.  The  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  service  concerned 
with  assistance  provided  by  DNA. 

Based  upon  the  concerns  expressed  in 
your  letter,  we  have  reviewed  the  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  various  services.  Be- 
cause the  potential  for  neutron  or  internal 
exposure  was  very  small  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  veterans,  most  of  the  re- 
sponses to  inquiries  by  veterans  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  have  addressed 
only  external  gamma  exposures.  Therefore, 
many  veterans  believe  that  the  information 
provided  to  the  VA  is  incomplete  and  that 
internal  and  neutron  exposures  are  not  ade- 
quately considered.  Clearly,  to  maintain  our 
credibility  with  the  veterans,  our  procedures 
must  be  improved  to  assure  that  our  re- 
sponses reflect  the  fact  that  we  do  consider 
all  potential  exposure  pathways. 

We  have  developed  guidelines  requiring 
all  Nuclear  Test  Personnel  Review  (NTPR) 
service  teams  to  address  these  basic  issues  in 
responding  to  Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
claims.  These  guidelines,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  in- 
formation and  comment  prior  to  implemen- 
tation, will  require  discussion  of  alternative 
exposure  pathways.  A  synopsis  of  these 
guidelines  is  enclosed.  I  must  emphasize 
that  the  guidelines  will  establish  minimum 
essential  requirements.  Any  additional  in- 
formation which  may  be  available  to  the 
service  will  also  be  provided.  Any  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  veteran  will  be  consid- 
ered in  performing  the  dose  reconstruction 
unless  that  information  is  demonstratively 
erroneous.  A  copy  of  all  responses  to  the 
VA.  along  with  the  incoming  VA  requests, 
will  be  sent  to  the  claimant  so  that  the  vet- 
eran is  aware  of  what  has  been  furnished 
and  can  challenge  any  portion  which  he  or 
she  believes  to  be  in  error. 

Your  letter  suggests  that  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency  (DNA>  provide  an  internal 
dose  reconstruction  for  all  veterans  who  are 
seeking  VA  compensation  on  the  theory 
that  internal  exposure  may  have  made  a 
"meaningful  contribution"  in  those  cases. 
As  you  may  imagine,  dose  reconstructions 
are  both  time  consuming  and  expensive.  In 
the  past,  reconstructions  have  averaged 
$5,000  each.  Moreover,  internal  doses  do  not 
"contribute  meaningfully"  to  total  dose  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Therefore.  I  pro- 
pose reconstructing  internal  exposures  for 
VA  cases  as  follows: 

First.  DNA  will  perform  individual  recon- 
structions for  any  claimant  whose  internal 
exposure  could  have  exceeded  0.15  rem  to 
the  bone  in  one  year.  This  threshold  was  se- 
lected because  it  is  one  percent  of  the  radi- 
ation protection  guideline  for  internal  doses. 
(National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
(NCRP)  Publication  22  recommends  a  radi- 
ation protection  guideline  for  occupational 
exposure  of  15  rem  internal  dose  per  year  to 
an  individual  organ.)  While  0.15  rem  to  the 
bone  is  clearly  not  a  meanmgful  internal 
dose,  it  does  provide  for  individual  recon- 
structions for  any  veteran  whose  dose  could 
have  exceeded  one  percent  of  the  guideline. 
In  any  case  in  which  there  is  a  claim  for  dis- 
ability based  upon  a  thyroid  problem  or  any 


potential  exists  for  neutron  exposure,  an  in- 
dividual dose  reconstruction  will  be  per- 
formed. 

Second  to  assist  the  services  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  individual  internal  dose  re- 
construction is  required,  we  plan  to  prepare 
a  scientific  report  which  specifically  identi- 
fies those  categories  of  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  neutron  exposure  or  internal  dose 
exceeding  0.15  rem  to  the  bone  and  provides 
a  comprehensive  explanation  of  why  the 
0.15  rem  could  not  have  been  exceeded.  The 
cost  of  this  effort  is  approximately  $150,000 
and  a  draft  of  the  report  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1984.  After  appropriate  scien- 
tific peer  review,  the  report  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  and  to  the  roughly  700  libraries  which 
receive  our  historical  documentation.  Re- 
sponses to  inquiries  form  the  VA  and  veter- 
ans concerning  those  cases  which  are  identi- 
fied in  the  report  will  include  neutron  and 
internal  doses  in  accordance  with  the  report 
in  lieu  of  an  individual  internal  dose  recon- 
struction. 

We  have  carefully  considered  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
(DNA)  prepare  scientific  and  lay  reference 
volumes  from  which  individuals  and  adjudi- 
catory bodies  could  perform  their  own  dose 
calculation  with  respect  to  each  pathway.  In 
a  large  number  of  the  cases,  there  was  no 
potential  for  exposure  to  neutron  radiation 
or  a  meaningful  internal  dose.  These  cases 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  scientific 
study  referred  to  above.  In  the  limited 
number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  in- 
creased potential  for  neutron  or  internal  ex- 
posure, the  dose  is  highly  dependent  upon 
individual  activities.  The  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  atmospheric  nuclear  testing 
program  performed  a  wide  variety  of  duties 
in  differing  radiation  environments.  Some 
were  present  a  few  hours  or  days  while 
others  were  present  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  and  participated  in  many  tests.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  re- 
garding the  people  of  the  Marshall  Islands 
alluded  to  in  your  letter,  since  those  popula- 
tions generally  spend  a  lifetime  on  their  res- 
idential atolls  and  their  variations  in  life- 
styles and  diet  have  been  well  documented 
and  readily  described.  We  have,  therefore, 
determined  that  the  universe  of  veterans  ac- 
tivities is  too  large  to  encompass  within 
even  the  most  comprehensive  set  of  refer- 
ence materials  and  that  we  can  best  serve 
the  veteran  by  continuing  to  perform  indi- 
vidual dose  reconstructions  in  appropriate 
cases.  We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  furnish 
the  VA  and  the  veteran  with  full  explana- 
tions of  the  assumptions  and  methodologies 
employed. 

The  establishment  of  uniform  guidelines, 
assignment  of  a  quantified  value  to  the  term 
"meaningful  internal  dose."  and  preparation 
of  a  scientific  study  documenting  the  con- 
clusion that  the  internal  exposure  commit- 
ment could  not  have  exceeded  0.15  rem  to 
the  bone  in  various  categories  of  cases  are 
all  substantial  improvements  to  the  pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  we  will  review  the  2,000 
or  so  doses  provided  for  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  claims  that  have  been  proc- 
essed to  date.  If  this  review  discloses  any 
cases  in  which  an  individual  neutron  or  in- 
ternal dose  calculation  should  be  performed, 
a  reconstructed  dose  will  be  prepared  and 
provided  to  the  VA. 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  resolution 
your  staff  furnished  on  April  10,  1984  and 
believe  its  provisions  are  sound.  According- 
ly, if  the  resolution  with  no  other  measure 
is  adopted,  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
(DNA)  will  comply  fully  with  its  provisions. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  op^rtunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  program 
and  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  vet- 
erans. Your  insights  and  suggestions  have 
resulted,  I  believe,  in  marked  improvements 
to  the  Nuclear  Test  Personnel  Review  Pro- 
gram. I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  coop- 
erative efforts  to  assure  that  veterans' 
claims  are  fully  and  fairly  considered. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Saxer. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director. 

Summary  of  Guidelines  To  Be  Addressed 
IN  VA  Inquiry 

1.  Can  it  be  documented  that  the  veteran 
was  a  test  participant?  If  so.  what  tests  did 
he  attend  and  what  were  the  specifics  of 
these  tests  (date,  time,  yield,  type,  location, 
etc.)? 

2.  What  unit  was  the  man  in?  What  was 
the  mission  and  activities  of  the  unit  at  the 
test? 

3.  What  was  the  man's  rank.  and.  if  possi- 
ble, what  were  his  duties  at  the  test? 

4.  Can  you  corroborate  the  specific  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  claimant  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Defense?  What  is  the  impact 
of  these  specific  activities  on  the  claimant's 
reconstructed  dose? 

5.  Was  there  a  potential  for  fallout  con- 
tamination? 

6.  Is  there  any  recorded  radiation  expo- 
sure for  the  individual?  Does  this  recorded 
exposure  cover  the  full  period  of  test  par- 
ticipation? 

7.  Is  a  dose  reconstruction  necessary? 
What  is  his  reconstructed  dose? 

8.  Is  there  evidence  of  significant  internal 
exposure?  What  is  the  reconstruction? 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 

Washinglon.  DC.  April  17.  1984. 
Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on    Veterans' 
Affairs.   Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Simpson;  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  our  support 
for  your  resolution  addressing  the  issue  of 
Agent  Orange. "  Your  resolution  and  the 
accompanying  commitments  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  offer  a  positive  step  in  re- 
solving the  complexities  inherent  with 
"Agent  Orange"  and  simultaneously  ad- 
dressing the  need  to  care  for  the  nation's 
veterans.  While  there  have  been  several 
meaningful  legislative  propo.sals  introduced 
during  the  98th  Congress  reflecting  the 
deep  concern  for  veterans  who  have  experi- 
enced exposure  to  herbicides  and  ionizing 
radiation,  your  resolution  establishes  the 
most  practicable  procedures  to  address  the 
well-being  of  veterans  within  the  context  of 
existing  scientific  evidence. 

"Agent  Orange"  is  a  highly  emotional 
issue  for  many  veterans,  has  received  wide 
media  attention,  and  for  many  Americans  is 
synonymous  with  the  entire  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  PVA.  in  addressing  this  i-ssue  and 
viewing  the  needs  of  veterans,  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  potential  effect 
of  the  various  pending  legislative  proposals 
on  existing  and  future  veterans'  benefits 
and  programs.  We  have,  in  as  dispassionate 
a  way  as  possible,  attempted  to  examine 
each  proposal  and  determine  to  what  extent 
the  needs  of  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
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herbicides  and  ionizing  radiation  would  be 
addressed. 

The  Senate  Resolution  being  offered  by 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  passed  by  the  Senate, 
would  not  have  the  force  of  law.  However, 
the  commitments  to  adhere  to  its  provisions 
made  by  Mr.  Harry  Walters,  VA  Administra- 
tor, and  Lieutenant  General  Richard  K. 
Saxer,  Director  of  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  mitigate  our  concerns  and  lead  us 
to  support  the  Resolution.  This  factor  cou- 
pled with  the  reasonable  approaches  con- 
tained in  the  Resolution  to  have  in  place 
mechanisms  and  procedures  to  address  sci- 
entific and  medical  findings  as  they  become 
available  make  the  Resolution  a  viable  ap- 
proach in  meeting  the  needs  of  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  herbicides  and  ionizing 
radiation. 

Additionally,  the  willingness  of  you  and 
your  staff  to  reconsider  and  address  the  two 
specific  concerns  PVA  had  regarding  the 
Resolution  were  particularly  appreciated. 
PVA  could  not  support  the  Resolution  while 
it  contained  language  equating  the  granting 
of  service-connection  to  budgetary  and  enti- 
tlement spending  considerations.  It  has  long 
been  a  cornerstone  of  PVA's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  veterans  that  the  provision  of 
compensation  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities is  part  of  the  continuing  cost  of  our 
freedom  and  way  of  life.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  served  the 
nation  transcend  monetary  issues,  and  com- 
pensation is  the  nation's  recognition  of  the 
losses  and  injuries  sustained  in  its  defense. 

The  second  issue  which  we  were  pleased  to 
see  addressed  was  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  advisory  committee.  PVA  believes 
that  to  allay  the  concerns  of  many  veterans 
and  to  assure  impartial  and  unquestioned 
independence  the  committee  must  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  from  within  and  outside 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  must  con- 
tain consumer  members.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee, so  established,  would  be  reflective  of 
all  concerned  both  by  the  scientific  and 
medical  communities,  as  well  as.  by  individ- 
ual veterans  and  their  representatives. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  PVA  is  pleased  to 
support  this  humane  and  balanced  step  in 
addressing  "Agent  Orange"  and  ionizing  ra- 
diation problems  of  veterans.  Believing  that 
your  proposal  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
veterans  we  offer  our  assistance  to  you  on 
this  issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Jack  Powell. 
Executite  Director. 

AM  VETS, 
Lanhcm,  MD.  April  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 

U.S.   Senate,   Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  Reflecting  the  le- 
gitimate concern  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families  regarding  the  possible  dis- 
abling effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation  on  other 
veterans.  AMVETS  has  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  and  administrative  initia- 
tive to  scientifically  define  the  epidemiologi- 
cal connection,  if  any,  between  exposure 
and  various  compensable  conditions.  To  en- 
courage the  expe(}nious  resolution  of  ques- 
tions about  this  disturbing  subject,  we  sup- 
ported the  essential  intent  of  H.R.  1961. 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Daschle,  even  though  the 
scientific  issues  remain  open. 

In  supporting  presumed  Agent  Orange 
service  coruiection  for  chloracne,  porphyria 
cutanea  tarda  (PCT)  and  soft  tissue  sarco- 
ma, pending  completion  of  congressionally 


mandated  CDC  studies.  AMVETS  neverthe- 
less expressed  strong  reservations  about 
charging  the  VA  with  the  responsibility  of 
administratively  establishing  additional  pre- 
sumptive conditions.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  (as  opposed 
to  the  Administration)  to  decide  how  the 
VA  compensation  system  should  be  adjusted 
or  expanded  to  reflect  the  health  effects  of 
Agent  Orange.  AMVETS  is  pleased  to  note 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1961  by  the  House  with- 
out the  provisions  for  open-ended  expansion 
of  conditions  presumed  to  be  service  con- 
nected to  Agent  Orange  or  radiation  expo- 
sure. 

AMVETS  is  grateful  for  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Cranston  in  strongly  advocating 
legislation  on  this  subject  to  adequately 
compensate  and  medically  treat  those  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  who  may  have  suf- 
fered disability  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  and  nuclear  radiation.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  scope  of  the  Cran- 
ston Bill,  S.  1651.  is  far  too  broad  in  the 
light  of  the  current  reasonable  medical  con- 
sensus. AMVETS  also  believes  that  Senator 
Cranston's  approach  is  inconsistent  with 
our  views  regarding  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  in  establishing 
presumptive  service  connection,  and  we 
demur  from  the  provision  in  S.  1651  for  spe- 
cial judicial  review  which  is  not  made  appli- 
cable to  all  VA  adjudicative  determinations. 

Realizing  that  the  effects  of  radiation  ex- 
posure may  take  years  to  manifest  them- 
selves, AMVETS  has  advocated  a  25-year 
period  for  presumed  service  connection  for 
those  conditions  which,  according  to  accept- 
ed epidemiological  principles,  may  result 
from  nuclear  exposure. 

The  Veterans  Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Initiative  of  1984.  formulated  by  Chair- 
man Simpson  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  intelligently  and  effective- 
ly addresses  the  issues  regarding  Agent 
Orange  and  radiation  exposure.  Except  for 
exclusion  of  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  for  which 
medical  evidence  of  its  connection  to  Agent 
Orange  is  questionable  at  best.  Chairman 
Simpson's  proposed  resolution  is  consistent 
with  our  position  on  H.R.  1961  regarding 
Agent  Orange.  AMVETS  also  believes  that 
it  provides  an  honest  and  scientifically  re- 
sponsible methodology  regarding  the  effects 
of  nuclear  radiation  and  we  support  it. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Wilbraham. 
National  Commander. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1984] 
New  Findings  on  Agent  Orange 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  have,  for  too 
many  years,  been  suffering  from  uncertain- 
ty about  the  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
the  herbicide  Agent  Orange.  Now.  at  last. 
there  is  scientific  evidence  that  should  offer 
them  some  measure  of  comfort.  The  Air 
Force  has  released  findings  from  a  study  of 
heavily  exposed  veterans  that  found  no  evi- 
dence of  either  higher  death  rates  or  of  dis- 
eases most  strongly  suspected  of  being 
linked  to  the  types  of  dioxin  found  as  con- 
taminants in  Agent  Orange. 

The  government  has  been  very  slow  in 
providing  Vietnam  veterans  with  the  evi- 
dence to  which  they  are  entitled  about  pos- 
sible long-term  effects  of  their  service.  As  a 
result  it  is  right  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration—und"r  congressional  direction— has 
already  taken  the  precaution  of  providing 
full  health  care  for  all  veterans  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange  who  suffer  any  disability  not 
attributable    to    another    cause.    And.    of 


course,  the  government  should  continue  its 
extensive  research  program. 

It  is  always  possible  that  further  study  of 
the  Air  Force  study  participants,  or  the 
larger  studies  of  the  entire  Vietnam  veteran 
population  being  done  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  will  provide  evidence  of 
linkages  between  Agent  Orange  exposure 
and  certain  illnesses.  But  it  is  certainly  en- 
couraging that  comparisons  between  the  so- 
called  Ranch  Hands— the  pilots  and  crews 
continuously  involved  in  the  spraying  oper- 
ations—and carefully  chosen  comparison 
groups  found  that,  with  a  few  possible  ex- 
ceptions, the  Ranch  Hands  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  affected  by  their  exposure. 

The  Ranch  Hands  did  experience  higher 
rates  of  non-melanomic  skin  cancer— the 
commonest  form  of  cancer  among  the  white 
population— and  certain  liver  and  circulato- 
ry disorders.  They  also  reported  more  minor 
birth  defects,  neonatal  deaths  and  physical 
handicaps  among  their  offspring,  although 
these  results  have  not  yet  been  verified.  The 
Air  Force  plans  further  study  to  determine 
whether  these  differences  can  be  explained 
by  exposure  to  sunlight,  cigarette  and  alco- 
hol consumption  and  other  known  causal 
factors. 

Most  striking  is  that  the  study  did  not 
find  a  single  case  of  .soft-tissue  sarcoma  (a 
form  of  cancer),  chloracne  (a  severe  skin  dis- 
order known  to  be  caused  by  exposure  to 
heavy  doses  of  dioxin)  or  porphyria  cutanea 
tarda  (a  rare  liver  disorder)  among  the 
Ranch  Hands.  A  bill  passed  by  the  House 
last  month  would  entitle  Vietnam  veterans 
who  suffer  from  these  illnesses  to  the  same 
monetary  compensation  they  would  receive 
if  they  had  suffered  direct  injury  in  battle. 

Congress  is  understandably  eager  to  com- 
pensate veterans  for  service-caused  injuries. 
When  slow-developing  diseases  can  be  reli- 
ably linked  to  service,  compensation  is  cer- 
tainly justified.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
undermine  the  basis  for  compensation  sys- 
tems—or for  warranted  extensions  of  those 
systems— by  indemnifying  illness  without 
adequate  scientific  basis. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  19.  1984] 

Looking  for  Agent  Orange  Facts 

(By  Joan  Beck) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  cleared  the  way 
for  a  mass  trial  to  begin  in  May  that  will  pit 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  claiming  to 
have  been  harmed  by  Agent  Orange  against 
several  manufacturers  of  the  herbicide. 

Chances  are  remote  that  such  a  showcase 
trial  will  establish  a  true  cause-and-effect 
connection  between  Agent  Orange  and  the 
spectrum  of  health  problems  that  veterans 
blame  on  it.  The  case  will  probably  hinge  on 
legal  technicalities,  not  medical  truth. 

Despite  thousands  of  disturbing  reports 
from  veterans  about  their  illnesses  and 
those  of  their  children,  it  will  be  years 
before  medical  science  can  show  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  whether  the  dioxin  in 
Agent  Orange  harmed  the  veterans.  If 
dioxin  isn't  to  blame,  proving  that  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  veterans  will  be  even 
more  difficult. 

At  least  nine  major  studies  are  currently 
underway  in  efforts  to  sort  out  links  be- 
tween Agent  Orange  and  veterans'  health 
problems.  They  include  four  sponsored  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  three 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  It  will  be 
years  before  all  are  completed. 

Even  if  the  government  were  to  yield  to 
political  pressures  and  reimburse  veterans 
for  their  medical  problems  without  waiting 
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for  strong  evidence  against  Agent  Orange, 
its  still  essential  to  do  all  of  these  studies. 
That's  true.  too.  no  matter  who  wins  the  up- 
coming trial  or  what  the  legal  arguments. 

The  danger  is  that  because  of  political 
pressures  and  sympathy  for  the  veterans, 
dioxin  may  be  wrongly  blamed  and  the  real 
cause  of  some  cancers,  birth  defects  and 
other  disorders  may  go  undetected  and  un- 
checked. 

Take,  for  e.xample.  the  first  report  just 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  its  Ranch 
Hand  study.  The  research  compared  the 
health  of  Air  Force  personnel  involved  in 
herbicide  spraying  in  Vietnam  with  other 
carefully  matched  veterans  who  flew  cargo 
in  Vietnam,  but  had  no  contact  with  herbi- 
cides. The  Ranch  Handers  were  more  heavi- 
ly exposed  to  Agent  Orange  than  all  other 
American  personnel;  they  worked  with  the 
sut)stance  up  to  10  or  12  hours  a  day.  five  or 
SIX  days  a  week,  for  a  year  or  more  and  were 
often  dusted  with  it. 

So  far.  the  Ranch  Hand  study  is  generally 
reassuring.  It  found  no  link  between  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange  and  health  problems. 
The  Ranch  Handers  had  no  more  neurologi- 
cal, heart,  renal,  pulmonary  or  endocrine 
problems  than  the  comparison  veterans. 
They  had  no  more  cancers  (except  for  a  few- 
more  simple  skin  cancers,  most  commonly 
caused  by  sunlight).  None  had  chloracne. 
the  first  and  most  diagnostic  sign  of  dioxin 
damage. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in 
fertility  and  infertility,  miscarriages,  still- 
births and  birth  defects  (except  for  Ranch 
Hander  parents'  reports  of  more  minor 
birth  marks  and  rashes)  among  their  chil- 
dren. Ranch  Hander  parents  also  reported 
more  deaths  of  children  during  the  first 
month  of  life  and  more  physical  handicaps 
among  their  offspring,  although  these  data 
need  further  checking. 

Both  groups  are  actually  "faring  better" 
in  health  than  men  of  similar  age  in  the 
general  population,  the  report  concludes. 
Follow-up  research  will  continue  for  20 
years,  with  further  studies  where  data 
aren't  clear. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  findings  of 
the  Ranch  Hand  study  has  slipped  by  gener- 
ally unnoticed.  What  is  strongly  linked  with 
birth  defects,  infant  deaths  and  learning 
disabilities  in  both  the  Ranch  Hander  fami- 
lies and  those  of  the  comparisons  is  smoking 
by  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Drinking 
during  pregnancy  is  also  .strongly  associated 
with  physical  handicaps  in  children  in  both 
groups. 

Such  a  strong  indictment  of  smoking  and 
drinking  during  pregnancy— backing  up 
other  scientific  evidence— should  be  good 
news  to  other  prospective  parents.  It  should 
be  comforting  to  know  that  they  can  protect 
their  children  from  two  significant  causes  of 
birth  defects  just  by  their  own  actions. 

But  such  information  isn't  always  wel- 
come. A  new  New  York  City  health  regula- 
tion now  requires  all  bars,  restaurants  and 
liquor  stores  to  post  a  notice  reading. 
"Warning:  Drinking  Alcoholic  Beverages 
During  Pregnancy  Can  Cause  Birth  De- 
fects." Objections  have  come  from  bars,  the 
liquor  industry,  some  physicians  who  aren't 
convinced  total  abstinence  is  necessary— and 
some  women's  groups  who  say  the  public 
notice  is  sex  discrimination. 

The  cause  of  cancer,  birth  defects  and 
neurological  abnormalities  are.  of  course, 
multiple  and  complex.  It's  tempting  to 
blame  them  on  Agent  Orange  or  EDB.  on 
toxic  wastes  or  nuclear  energy,  on  govern- 
ment or  big  corporations  and  to  look  for  so- 


lutions in  the  political,  not  scientific,  proc- 
ess. But  in  the  long  run.  that  won't  work. 
We  need  all  those  studies  of  veterans— and 
other  groups,  too.  We  must  look  at  the  re- 
sults with  an  open  mind  and  apply  the  same 
objective  standards  to  the  data,  whether 
they  point  the  blame  at  corporate  irrespon- 
sibility or  our  own  personal  pleasures. 
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HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3028 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

TEN  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN  SPENDING 
REQUIRED 

Sec  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  if 
such  concurrent  resolution  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(bxl)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
discretionary  Federal  programs  which  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  by  law  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984  multiplied  by  90  percent. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  discretionary  Federal  program" 
means  any  Federal  program  other  than— 

(A)  a  program  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  .section  1105(a) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  a  program  for  which  spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401  (c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law. 

(c)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  under  spending 
authority  (as  defined  in  .section  401  ic)(2)(C) 
of  the  Congre.ssional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
provided  by  law-  which  docs  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  such  payments  for 
fiscal  year  1984  multiplied  by  90  percent. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  provid- 
ed for  payments  under  spending  authority 
provided  by  titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(d)  To  carry  out  subsection  (c),  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  shall  contain  provisions  to  require  the 
committees  described  in  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(10)  of  this  subsection  to  submit,  by  June  1. 
1984.  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
such  clauses.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  reconciliation 
bill,  or  resolution,  or  both,  carrying  out  all 


such    recommendations    without    any    sub- 
stantive revision. 

( 1 )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  I^ublic  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $7,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $8,900,000,000. 
in  fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $10,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law-  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,500,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,800,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $5,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(3t  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$13,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $15,100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $18,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,900,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $2,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,500,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law-  93  344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,700,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law-  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law- 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 


(9)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $2,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

CREDIT  AND  DEBIT  CARD  COUN- 
TERFEITING AND  FRAUD  ACT 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  3029 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1870)  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  penalities  for 
credit  and  debit  card  counterfeiting 
and  related  fraud:  as  follows; 

On  page  4.  add  the  following  after  the 
matter  which  follows  line  23: 

Sec.  3.  As  .soon  as  feasible,  reliable,  and 
economically  viable,  all  persons  who 
produce,  have  control  or  custody  of  or  pos- 
sess device-making  equipment,  or  systems 
utilizing  payment  devices  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  system  or  systems  which  are  ca- 
pable of  positively  verifying  the  holder  of 
such  payment  device  or  the  transaction  in 
which  such  device  is  or  has  been  utilized 
while  minimizing  intrusions  on  personal  pri- 
vacy. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3030 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Thurmond) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1870.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1983"  and 
insert  '1984". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Thursday.  April  26,  1984.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  SR-301,  Russell  Building,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commissions  request  for  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  S.  2556,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
American  Folklife  Center  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  will  present  testimo- 
ny on  their  requested  amount  of 
$13,648,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1984. 

Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  Dr.  Alan  Jabbour,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Folklife 
Center,  will  testify  on  S.  2556  which 
provides  for  a  5-year  reauthorization 


in  the  following  amounts:  $930,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985:  $1,021,150  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  $1,104,025  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  $1,216,525  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  $1,319,550  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0278. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  meet  on  Tuesday, 
May  1,  1984,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  SR-301, 
Russell  Building,  to  consider  pending 
legislative  and  administrative  business. 

The  following  items  on  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  agenda  are  scheduled 
for  markup:  An  original  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1985:  S.  2556,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folklife  Center 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989;  S.  2418,  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Mass  Book  Deacid- 
ification  Facility;  an  original  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  "We  The 
People"  1985  calendars;  and  a  number 
of  original  resolutions  to  pay  gratu- 
ities to  survivors  of  deceased  Senate 
employees. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing administrative  business: 
Amendments  to  the  mass  mail  regula- 
tions and  a  contract  for  the  Senate 
Productivity  Award. 

A  status  report  on  office  automation 
will  also  be  presented. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  224-0278. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  to  examine 
whether  the  long-term  goals  of  the  act 
can  be  achieved.  At  this  time,  the  sub- 
committee is  soliciting  requests  to  tes- 
tify that  address  the  following  kinds 
of  questions: 

Does  the  structure  of  JTPA  promote 
the  ultimate  goal  of  improving  train- 
ing opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  chronically  unemployed 
that  will  lead  to  productive  jobs  in  the 
private  sector? 

Do  the  administrative  provisions  of 
JTPA  permit  adequate  flexibility  and 
stability  for  program  operation  or  are 
they  burdensome? 

Does  JTPA  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards to  insure  a  reasonable  account- 
ability of  public  funds  and  measurable 
returns  on  our  training  investment? 

The  transition  from  CETA  to  JTPA 
has  been  a  national  undertaking,  oc- 
curring in  every  State  and  locality  in- 
volving all  levels  of  government  and 
bringing  in  new  participants  from  the 
private  sector.  Since  the  enactment  of 


JTPA  the  focus  has  been  on  the  de- 
tails of  meeting  deadlines  and  sorting 
out  questions  regarding  authority. 
Several  studies  documents  the  transi- 
tion in  great  detail,  enumerating  the 
number  and  type  of  service  delivery 
areas,  private  industry  council  mem- 
bers, and  service  deliveries. 

Now  that  the  job  training  plans  for 
the  2-year  program  period  have  been 
developed,  the  subcommittee  would 
like  to  shift  the  focus  of  attention. 
Rather  than  questioning  how  the 
transition  occurred  and  decisions  that 
were  made,  the  subcommittee  would 
like  to  look  at  the  broader,  long-term 
goals  of  the  act  and  the  Federal  role  in 
promoting  successful  program  oper- 
ations. 

The  subcommittee  is  soliciting  testi- 
mony that  analyzes  the  interrelation- 
ship of  components  of  JTPA  and 
whether  the  structure  contributes  to 
program  success.  For  example,  how 
will  the  relationship  between  the  per- 
formance standards  and  the  cost  limi- 
tations affect  program  participants 
and  administrative  decisions?  Hearings 
will  focus  on  whether  the  require- 
ments of  JTPA  adequately  reflect  its 
underlying  philosophy  and  provide  a 
workable  system  for  movement  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  act. 

Please  submit  requests  to  testify 
along  with  a  written  statement  or  a 
brief  summary  of  the  issues  you  wish 
to  address  to  the  attention  of  Renee 
Coe  at  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  SD428.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20510.  Time  and  locations  for  the 
hearings  will  be  announced  following  a 
review  of  the  responses  received.  Staff 
will  also  visit  selected  sites  in  order  to 
seek  further  clarification  of  issues  and 
concerns  raised. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  KUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  25,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider  programs  administered  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  service— food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  and  commodi- 
ty distribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  consider  the  nominations  of 
Chapman  Cox  to  be  General  Counsel 
of  Defense,  and  James  Webb  to  be  As- 
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of  Defense  for  Re- 


sistant Secretary 
sen^e  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  25.  at 
10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  annual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  25,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Alicemarie  H.  Stotler.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Central  District 
of  California;  Lloyd  D.  George,  of  Nevada, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  25,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  2  p.m.,  on  Wednesday.  April 
25.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  strategic  de- 
fense and  antisatellite  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE 
NICA- 


THE  ILLEGALITY  OF 
SECRET  WAR  AGAINST 
RAGUA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recent  debate  over  funding 
for  the  Reagan  administration's  secret 
war  against  Nicaragua,  many  of  us 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministration's willingness  to  comply 
with  U.S.  and  international  law. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Mr.  David  J.  Scheffer.  an  asso- 
ciate of  Harvard  University's  Center 
for  International  Affairs,  presents  a 
cogent  critique  of  how  the  administra- 
tion has  bent  to  its  purposes  or  ig- 
nored altogether  at  least  four  legal 
strictures: 


The  administration  has  abandoned 
the  purpose  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12333  in  its  public  admissions  of  sup- 
port for  the  Contras; 

The  administration  has  ignored 
clear  congressional  intent  that  covert 
assistance  should  not  be  used  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinista  goverrunent; 

The  administrations  support  for  the 
Contras  violates  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
Charter,  and  the  Rio  Treaty; 

Finally,  a  Federal  district  judge  last 
November  found  enough  merit  in  a 
lawsuit  alleging  violation  of  the  1794 
Neutrality  Act  to  order  the  Attorney 
General  to  conduct  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation into  U.S.  support  for  the 
Contras. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  inter- 
esting analysis  entitled  'Law  Is  at  the 
Breaking  Point  in  CIA  Aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. "  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  analysis  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  3.  19841 

Law  Is  at  the  Breaking  Point  in  CIA  Aid 

TO  THE  Contras 

(By  David  J.  Scheffer) 

This  week  Congress  continues  its  debate 
over  the  Reagan  Administration's  request  to 
funnel  $21  million  via  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  rebel  forces  battling  Nica- 
ragua's Sandinista  government.  The  oper- 
ation, still  officially  •covert."  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  Administration's  will- 
ingness to  comply  with  U.S.  and  interna- 
tional law. 

In  its  stated  goal  to  protect  "our  strategic 
interests"  against  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Latin  America,  the  Administration  has  so 
far  bent  at  least  four  legal  strictures  to  its 
purpose— or  ignored  them  altogether. 

First,  there  is  the  problematical  CIA  man- 
date, which  was  overhauled  in  the  late  1970s 
in  response  to  agency  excesses.  In  addition 
to  intelligence-gathering  functions  the  CIA 
is  empowered  to  conduct  "special  activities 
approved  by  the  President"  ilhis  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12333.  signed  by  President 
Reagan  in  1981).  These  activities  are  to  be 
■in  support  of  national  foreign-policy  objec- 
tives abroad  which  are  planned  and  execut- 
ed so  that  the  role  of  the  U.S.  government  is 
not  apparent  or  acknowledged  publicly." 
But  they  should  not  be  intended  to  "influ- 
ence U.S.  political  processes,  public  opinion, 
policies  or  media." 

In  public  references  to  the  so-called  con- 
tras' activities.  Administration  officials  have 
almost  exhausted  their  lexicon  to  admit  the 
unadmittable.  Reagan  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  "supporting"  the  contras.  describ- 
ing them  as  democratic  elements  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  revolution  who  have  been  shut  out 
by  the  Sandinista  government.  Off  the 
record.  Administration  officials  confirm 
that  the  CIA  is  training  and  equipping  the 
contras.  Members  of  Congress  routinely  give 
reporters  deta  is  about  the  size  and  type  of 
the  aid. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  CIA  support  for 
the  contras  is  both  "apparent"  and  with  any 
reasoned  interpretation  of  Administration 
admissions,  "acknowledged  publicly"?  Isn't 
it  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  CIA  oper 
ations  is  to  influence  not  only  Managua. 
Havana  and  Moscow  but  also  U.S.  public 
opinion.  Congress  and.  perhaps,  the  1984 
elections? 

The  purpose  of  Executive  Order  No.  12333 
has  thus  been  abandoned. 


Second,  Congress  has  been  clear  in  its 
intent  that  covert  assistance  should  not  be 
used  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Until  last  December,  the  law  explicit- 
ly prohibited  use  of  funds  by  the  CIA  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  that  purpose,  or 
for  "provoking  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

Last  year  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  labored  for  months  to  restrict 
the  CIA  operations  to  interdicting  the  flow 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  The  Administration  asserted  that 
it  would  not  try  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government,  with  which  it  still  maintains 
diplomatic  relations.  With  that  understand- 
ing. Congress  scrapped  the  legal  restrictions 
on  the  purposes  for  which  the  covert  aid 
could  be  used.  To  meet  its  oversight  role. 
Congress  then  imposed  a  limit— $24  mil- 
lion—on 1984  expenditures  for  "military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua," 

Congress  was  misled;  at  a  minimum  it 
should  restore  explicit  prohibitions  on  use 
of  aid  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. 

The  contras'  recent  attacks  on  major  oil 
and  industrial  facilities  and  their  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  ports  arouses  deep  suspicions 
about  the  actual  use  of  CIA  assistance.  On 
Monday  an  anonymous  "well-placed  U.S.  of- 
ficial" was  quoted  in  this  newspaper  as  pre- 
dicting that  an  entire  Nicaraguan  army 
unit— 3,000  men— would  .soon  join  the  contra 
forces.  To  employ  a  favorite  Reagan  buzz- 
word, how  does  the  United  States  "verify  " 
what  the  contras  are  doing?  Are  they  using 
CIA  training  and  supplies— and  risking  their 
lives— exclusively  to  stop  the  arms  flow  to  El 
Salvador,  rather  than  to  further  their  ex- 
pressed objective  of  toppling  the  Sandinista 
government? 

Perhaps  it  doesn't  matter.  Regardless  of 
the  contras'  true  intentions  and  perform- 
ance. Washington  can  continue  to  insist 
that  whatever  they  do  they  are  thwarting 
Nicaragua's  ability  to  aid  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents. 

Even  if  that  somehow  could  be  proved, 
U.S.  participation  in  Nicaragua's  guerrilla 
war  and  the  U.S.-Honduran  army  maneu- 
vers have  undoubtedly  heightened  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  where  the  anti- 
Sandinista  rebels  find  sanctuary  (and.  pre- 
sumably, their  CIA  advisers). 

Third,  the  1794  Neutrality  Act  makes  it  a 
criminal  offen.se  to  furnish  money  or  pre- 
pare for  a  military  enterprise  against  a 
country  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Last  November  a  federal  district  judge  in 
San  Francisco  found  enough  merit  in  a  law- 
suit alleging  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  order  the  attorney  general  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  investigation  into  U.S.  support 
for  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels.  The  Justice 
Department  has  not  commenced  that  inves- 
tigation because  the  judge's  ruling  is  still  on 
appeal. 

Finally.  CIA  support  for  the  contras  chal- 
lenges international  law.  The  charters  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Rio  Treaty  and  vari- 
ous U.N.  resolutions  and  declarations  make 
a  strong  case  for  prohibiting  U.S.  military 
support  to  guerrila  groups  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  legitimate  recognized  government 
of  a  sovereign  state. 

Of  course.  Nicaragua  also  violates  interna- 
tional law  when  it  lends  military  assistance 
to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  But  the  CIA's 
"covert  "  operations  are  doubly  unjustifi- 
able, both  in  terms  of  international  law  and 


in   the  spirit   of  executive   tuid   legislative 
oversight  of  covert  activities. 

On  both  sides  of  the  debate  over  aid  to 
the  contras,  senators  and  members  of  the 
House  typically  argue  whether  such  aid  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
They  either  Ignore  the  legalities  or  attach 
them  as  addenda  to  their  main  arguments. 
Perhaps  this  year  enough  members  of  our 
legislature  will  agree  that  it  is  in  the  high- 
est national  Interest  to  observe  the  rule  of 
law.« 


VISIT  OF  ARGENTINE  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  DANTE  CAPUTO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  meet 
with  the  new  Foreign  Minister  of  Ar- 
gentina. Mr.  Dante  Caputo,  a  thought- 
ful and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  new 
democratic  government's  policies. 
During  this  first  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Caputo  delivered  an  in- 
sightful speech  to  the  National  Press 
Club.  He  discussed  basic  problems  in 
Latin  American  relations  with  the 
United  States  stemming  from  differ- 
ent emphases  on  security. 

Comparing  the  development  of  post- 
war United  States-European  relations 
with  United  States-Latin  American  re- 
lations, Mr.  Caputo  made  an  extraor- 
dinary point— that  our  security  con- 
cerns ih  Latin  America  did  not  have 
the  same  link  with  freedom  and  pros- 
perity that  had  been  established  in 
Europe. 

What  meaning  can  there  be  in  defending 
the  freedom  you  do  not  enjoy  or  protecting 
a  prosperity  you  do  not  have?  Mr.  Caputo 
asked.  Hence,  every  time  the  United  States 
tried  to  preserve  its  security  interest  by  de- 
veloping ties  with  the  dominant  minorities 
in  Latin  America,  the  result  has  been  con- 
flict and  controversy. 

Mr.  Caputo  expressed  his  concern 
that  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can points  of  view  might  drift  apart  to 
the  point  of  closing  off  candid  dialog. 
But  he  also  offered  the  hope  that  once 
democracy  earns  the  predominant  po- 
sition in  Ijatin  American  politics,  the 
United  States  concern  for  its  security 
will  no  longer  be  seen  as  an  "attempt 
to  exercise  hegemony"  because  democ- 
racy will  be  more  than  "empty  rheto- 
ric." 

For  all  my  colleagues  who  share 
these  concerns  and  hopes,  I  strongly 
commend  Mr.  Caputo's  speech.  I 
submit  the  full  text  of  his  speech  for 
the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Speech  Delivered  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
OF  Argentina,  Dante  Caputo.  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Last  year  the  Ar- 
gentine people  in  a  free  election  put  an  end 
to  half  a  century  of  political  frustration  and 
tragedy  which  has  had,  and  still  has,  serious 
economic  and  social  consequences.  In  that 
election  Raul  Alfonsin  obtained  more  than 
half  the  votes  and  received  a  clear  mandate 
to  rebuild  the  economy  and  to  restore  de- 
mocracy, protect  freedom,  guarantee  plural- 
ism, human  rights,  and  the  due  process  of 
law. 


To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenge faced  by  my  government  it  is  perhaps 
useful  to  recall  briefly,  the  evolution  of  our 
country  in  the  last  50  years. 

In  1930  Argentina  had  one  of  the  largest 
Income  per  capita  in  the  world. 

Though  our  land  was  rich,  and  the  nature 
of  our  people  and  our  society  was  such  that 
It  promised  a  future  of  peace,  prosperity, 
freedom,  and  justice,  that  future  never 
came  about. 

In  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  not  pros- 
pered, but  rather  we  have  lived  from  crisis 
to  crisis.  A  fact  which  resulted  in  poverty 
and  even  hunger  for  many  Argentines.  In- 
stead of  freedom,  we  were  frequently  sub- 
jected to  authoritarian  rule.  Instead  of 
peace  and  justice,  we  suffered  violence,  in- 
tolerance, and  inequalities. 

Today  my  government  is  committed  to 
change  these  conditions  by  turning  the 
democratic  faith  of  our  people  into  a  living 
reality. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  these  democratic 
goals  are  also  shared  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  "Vet.  despite  this  coincidence 
in  values,  there  have  been— and  still  are- 
problems  between  our  two  countries.  I  am 
speaking  about  the  kind  of  difficulties  that 
are  systematically  present  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

These  difficulties,  so  common  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  relations  are  the  topic  of 
my  talk  today. 

Compare  what  has  happened  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  with  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

In  Western  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  there  was  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  return  to  democracy.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  this  commitment  would  never 
become  a  reality  unless  it  would  be  based 
upon  solid  economic  accomplishments  that 
would  restore  the  economies  devastated  by 
war.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  thus  designed 
as  the  link  between  a  prosperous  economy 
and  democracy  which  guaranteed  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  world.  As  the  conditions 
of  freedom  were  achieved,  the  will  to  defend 
them  was  strengthened.  Democracy,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  security  became 
three  tightly  linked  issues  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  stable  framework  in  which 
the  relations  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States  could  develop. 

The  American  relationship  with  Latin 
America  was  quite  different  although  we 
are  as  much  part  of  the  West  as  Europe. 

Security  has  been  the  prime  concern  of 
the  United  States  in  its  relationships  with 
Latin  American  and  with  Western  Europe. 
For  America,  security  is  understood  as  pro- 
moting prosperity,  defending  freedom  and 
maintaining  the  status  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  question  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  any  American  citizen  to 
defend  his  way  of  life. 

But  why  has  this  concern  with  security  re- 
peatedly generated  conflict  in  United  States 
relations  with  Latin  America? 

If  we  return  to  our  comparison  of  United 
States/Latin  relations  with  United  States/ 
European  relations,  the  reason  becomes  evi- 
dent. For  Europeans,  security  was  linked  to 
freedom  and  hopes  for  prosperity.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  order  to  value  security,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  something  to  lose,  and  Euro- 
peans had  something  to  lose.  But.  what 
meaning  can  there  be  in  defending  the  free- 
dom you  do  not  enjoy  or  protecting  a  pros- 
perity you  do  not  have? 


Therefore,  it  should  not  tte  a  surprise  that 
by  making  security  its  paramount  concern, 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  has  fre- 
quently formed  alliances  with  the  few  who 
have  had  something  to  protect:  the  small 
groups  of  people  that  sought  to  preserve 
their  privileges. 

But.  by  making  this  choice,  the  United 
States  has,  on  several  occasions,  alienated 
the  goodwill  and  support  of  populations 
who  desired  freedom  and  democracy  while 
demanding  a  prosperity  that  has  been 
denied  to  them  by  the  existence  of  unjust 
conditions  in  our  societies. 

In  hemispheric  relations  security  has 
lacked  those  links  to  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  which  cam  establish  a  solid 
and  deep  consensus  between  our  countries. 

Every  time  the  United  States  tried  to  pre- 
serve its  security  interest  by  developing  lies 
with  the  dominant  minorities  in  Latin 
America,  the  result  has  been  conflict  and 
controversy.  These  ties  to  privileged  minori- 
ties paradoxically  risk  the  very  security  that 
is  a  goal  of  the  United  States  policy,  by  link- 
ing American  interests  with  internal  situa- 
tions of  oppression  and  injustice  which  lead 
to  turmoil  and  social  unrest.  Viewed  in  this 
way.  security  Issues  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  East-West  conflict  in  many  of 
our  countries. 

Today  throughout  Latin  America,  a  vigor- 
ous desire  to  recover  democracy  has  become 
a  reality,  and  we.  in  Argentina,  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Authoritari- 
an experiments  are  being  rejected  while  rev- 
olutionary movements  end  In  disappoint- 
ment. 

We  are  tired  of  the  violence  of  terrorism 
and  the  violence  of  repression.  We  need  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  in  democracy  to 
solve  our  problems. 

Latin  American  democracies  are  strength- 
ened as  they  prove  themselves  capable  of 
solving  their  problems.  With  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  the  democratic  system  of 
government  will  earn  a  predominant  posi- 
tion in  Latin  American  politics,  and  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  will  be  something  more 
than  empty  rhetoric.  When  this  comes 
about,  the  United  States  concern  for  its  se- 
curity in  the  continent  will  not  seem— as  it 
has  frequently  appeared  to  many  Latin 
Americans— an  attempt  to  exercise  hegemo- 
ny. Security  will  then  have  the  same  mean- 
ing for  all  of  our  peoples:  the  defense  of  tan- 
gible and  concrete  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic Interests. 

Last  week  President  Reagan  said  that 
"The  American  concept  of  peace  Is  more 
than  absence  of  war.  We  favor  the  flowering 
of  economic  growth  and  individual  liberty  in 
a  world  of  peace." 

This  suggests  that  we  can  conceive  the  re- 
lations between  security,  democracy,  and  de- 
velopment In  the  same  basic  way.  despite 
our  different  points  of  view. 

As  to  these  differences,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  stresses  securi- 
ty in  its  dealings  with  Latin  America.  It  is 
also  evident  that  Latin  Americans  stress 
economic  development  when  dealing  with 
the  United  States. 

I  believe,  and  this  is  one  of  my  central 
points,  that  hemispheric  relations  face  a  far 
greater  threat  than  the  issues  that  are  prob- 
ably in  the  forefront  of  your  minds,  such  as 
Central  America  or  the  International  debt 
crisis.  I  am  referring  to  the  drifting  apart  of 
our  two  points  of  view,  which  could  close  off 
the  possibility  of  a  frank  and  essential  dia- 
logue between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 
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My  concern  is  not  that  we  will  stop  talk- 
ing, for  we  will  always  be  able  to  do  so.  My 
worry  is  that  little  by  little  we  will  cease  to 
understand  one  another. 

We  need  all  our  imagination  to  avoid  this 
danger.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  frank  and 
comprehensive  dialogue,  that  we  can  both 
anticipate  problems  and  avoid  creating 
them. 

It  would  be  useful  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  allow  us  to  harmonize  our 
views  about  the  interdependence  between 
security,  development,  and  democracy.  By 
means  of  this  mechanism,  we  will  be  able  to 
address  the  short  and  medium-term  issues 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  a  common 
language  and  criteria  that  can  contribute  to 
a  mutual  understanding  of  our  hemispheric 
problems. 

The  real  challenge  for  hemispheric  rela- 
tions is  to  develop  a  shared  frame  work  that 
helps  us  analize  priorities  and  organize  co- 
operative actions  based  upon  mutually  ac- 
cepted criteria. 

If  we  succeed  in  this  enterprise,  we  will  de- 
velop truly  mature  relations  and  consolidate 
aemocracies  in  the  hemisphere. 

Thank  you  very  much  • 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
that  I  ri.se  today  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  genocide  of  ap- 
proximately 1-5  million  Armenians  by 
the  Turkish  Government  just  seven 
decades  ago.  In  doing  so  we  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  tragically  and 
valiantly  gave  their  lives  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  contributions  the 
Armenian  people  have  made  to  our 
Nation. 

This  particular  collective  victim,  the 
Armenian  peoples,  remain  convinced 
that  its  catastrophic  confrontation 
with  the  20th  century  has  never  re- 
ceived adequate  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding, not  to  mention  a  solution. 
The  Armenian  community,  spread  out 
into  a  worldwide  disapora.  believes  its 
tragic  history  to  be  'a  forgotten  geno- 
cide." 

The  Armenian  incidents  were  among 
the  more  brutal  and  costly  human  dis- 
locations that  occurred  during  the 
First  World  War  in  the  crumbling 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  June  1915,  a  de- 
portation policy  was  announced  to  re- 
locate the  Armenians  of  the  war  zones 
in  less  critical  areas,  namely  the  desert 
regions  of  eastern  Syria.  From  1915-17 
approximately  1  million  people  were 
marched  from  their  homes  in  the  east- 
ern provinces  and  the  coastal  cities  of 
Cilicia. 

There  are  some  explicit  accounts  of 
internment  camps  and  resettlement 
villages  in  the  Syrian  desert  region, 
and  many  allege  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate food  and  water  caused  many 
deaths.  It  has.  therefore,  been  charac- 
terized as  a  deportation  to  death,  with 
no  real  provision  for  a  permanent  re- 
settlement at  the  relocation  site. 

As  a  survivor  of  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust, I  sympathize  with  the  anguish 
and    suffering    that    these    Armenian 


people  experienced  and  emphathize 
with  the  present  generation  who  are 
frustrated  by  this  grossly  inadequate 
justice. 

When  Hitler  first  proposed  his  final 
solution,  he  was  told  that  the  world 
would  never  permit  such  a  mass 
murder.  Hitler  silenced  his  advisers  by 
asking,  "who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  an- 
swering Hitler  by  pledging  to  preserve 
the  truth.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  all 
those  who  support  racial  hatred  that 
our  great  Nation  will  never  forget  the 
persecuted  individuals,  whether  they 
be  Armenians.  Jews,  or  native  Indians. 
Just  because  of  Turkey's  strategic  role, 
we  must  not  condone  the  atrocity  per- 
petrated against  the  Armenian  people. 

It  is  time  to  stop  closing  our  eyes  to 
man's  inhumanity  against  man.  We 
have  witnessed  too  many  barbarous 
acts  in  this  century.  By  commemorat- 
ing the  memory  of  these  victims  on 
the  69th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day.  we  can  try  once  again  to 
prevent  history  from  repeating  itself. 
Such  dreadful  tragedies  can  only  be 
prevented  in  the  future  if  they  are  re- 
membered in  the  present.* 


not  willing  to  stand  by  unmoved  when 
nations  stoop  to  the  depths.  We  are 
not  willing  to  forget.  For  the  sake  of 
the  future,  we  must  not  forget  the 
past,* 


THE  69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  remember  the  atrocities  done 
to  the  Armenian  people  in  Turkey  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
genocide  of  the  Armenians  involved 
the  killing  of  some  1.5  million  people 
in  the  land  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  scattering  of  thou.sands  more. 
Armenians  were  forcibly  deported 
acro.ss  Asia  Minor.  They  were  perse- 
cuted, banished,  and  slaughtered  while 
much  of  Europe  was  engaged  in  World 
War  I.  The  height  of  the  activity  oc- 
curred in  1915. 

At  the  time,  America  registered 
strong  protests.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  offered 
protests  to  the  slaughter  he  chron- 
icled. America  offered  its  hand  of 
relief  to  the  survivors.  The  Near  East 
Relief,  chartered  by  Congress,  provid- 
ed some  $113  million  to  the  survivors, 
while  thousands  of  orphans  became 
foster  children  of  American  people. 
And.  Mr.  President,  forever  more, 
America,  as  a  moral  nation,  must  not 
forget.  Just  as  it  must  not  forget  the 
Holocaust  that  was  to  follow  less  than 
three  decades  later. 

What  is  a  worse  deed  than  the  geno- 
cide of  a  people,  is  genocide  denied. 
There  are  those  who  deny  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Un- 
fortunately, some  would  answer  the 
denials  with  uncertainty.  Maybe  what 
happened  did  not.  Fact  becomes  al- 
leged fact.  What  the  world  may  have 
learned  is  unlearned.  Uncertainty 
leads  to  indifference.  And  indifference 
is  the  bane  of  moral  nations.  We  are 


NOT  JUST  ACADEMIC 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  debate  over  events  and  policies 
in  Central  America  too  often  ignore 
thoughtful  views  from  people  who  ac- 
tually live  in  the  area. 

Through  the  media,  we  are  treated 
almost  daily  to  the  views  of  both  sides, 
often  presented  in  a  paternalistic 
manner  without  much  weight  given  to 
what  the  views  might  be  of  tho.se  who 
live  the  reality  of  the  current  turmoil 
in  Central  America.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  well-writ- 
ten article  which  appeared  in  last  Fri- 
day's Wall  Street  Jrurnal  by  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Francisco  Marro- 
quin  University  in  Guatemala  City.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues examine  the  views  from  all 
sides,  especially  from  those  who  live  in 
that  troubled  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
I  mentioned  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
In  Central  America,  Terminology  Is  Not 
Just  Academic 
(By  Fritz  Thomas) 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.— Words  call 
to  mind  images  that  help  shape  attitudes. 
The  few  choice  words  associated  with  the 
Central  American  problem  should  leave  any 
educated  opinion  feeling  underfed.  Howev- 
er, public  opinion  outside  Central  America  is 
apparently   nourished  with  such   terms  as 
•left  wing."    "right  wing,"  •moderate"  and 
reform."  to  name  just  a  few. 
Mention  the  term  "guerrilla  fighters."  and 
many  people  conjure  up  the  image  of  Robin 
Hood.  Tho.se  lads  are  out  to  topple  the  oli- 
garchy  and   the   bloodthirsty    military.    In 
their    crusade    to    liberate    the    oppressed 
people,  they  roam  the  countryside,  eating 
wild   fruits  and  berries.  They  are   nice  to 
peasants   and   children   and   work   without 
compen.sation. 

Move  to  "right  wing""  and  there  appears 
the  image  of  violent,  recalcitrant  people 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  All  death 
squads,  for  example,  are  right  wing. 

Moderates  are  the  people  in  the  center, 
away  from  extremes.  They  come  in  all 
colors. 

"Reform  "  is  a  mantra:  If  it  is  said  often 
enough,  nirvana  is  achieved.  Reform  is  what 
things  are  fixed  with  when  they  don't  work. 
This  commodity  is  exported  by^he  industri- 
al countries,  since  they  don"t  consume  it 
themselves. 

We  Central  Americans  are  a  bit  more 
pragmatic  in  our  definitions.  Our  analyses, 
no  doubt,  ,sound  unrefined  to  eminent  schol- 
ars in  the  north,  but  our  definitions  are 
honed  by  reality.  The  problems  we  confront 
are,  after  all.  at  our  doorstep.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  analyzing  these  prob- 
lems from  the  sanctuary  of  a  classroom 
thou.sands  of  miles  from  the  action. 

To  begin  with,  the  guerrilla  organizations 
operating  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  are 
decidedly   more   than   left   wing.   They   are 


communist.  They  have  said  as  much  and 
demonstrated  as  much  by  their  actions. 
They  wage  a  war  of  attrition  to  destroy  pro- 
ductive capital  by  blasting  away  millions  of 
dollars  in  infrastructure.  Bombing  bridges 
and  power  supplies,  they  make  their  way 
into  the  news.  Equally  important,  and  just 
as  illuminating  about  their  nature,  is  the 
fact  that  much  of  their  seed  money,  as  well 
as  most  "internal  sources  of  funds.""  is  con- 
nected with  kidnapping,  murder  and  theft. 

What  is  so  incredible  is  that  while  waging 
a  war  of  terror,  they  can  organize  campus 
anti-war  activities  from  Paris  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  picket  in  support  of  their  move- 
ment. When  speaking  through  these  groups, 
their  mask  is  not  even  left  wing:  it  is  only 
liberal,  thus  eligible  for  support  from  politi- 
cians and  church  groups,  from  Strasbourg, 
France,  to  Mexico  City  (not  to  mention 
Washington).  It  isnt  likely  that  a  U.S. 
homegrown  revolutionary  group  that  kid- 
napped North  American  children  and  mur- 
dered businessmen  (while  blasting  away  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge)  would  get  much  sup- 
port on  campuses  and  within  U.S.  political 
corridors.  However.  Central  America  is  at  a 
safe  enough  distance  to  indulge  one"s  ideo- 
logical fantasies. 

Its  terribly  difficult  to  come  up  with  a 
working  definition  of  "right  wing."  Are 
these  the  people  who  live  in  the  twilight  of 
feudalism,  or  are  they  the  people  that  be- 
lieve in  a  free  economy?  This  brings  us  to 
the  thin  thread  that  separates  the  terms 
"free  economy"  and  "private  enterprise." 
There  is  a  difference,  and  it  is  rather  basic. 
Unfortunately,  the  images  seem  to  be  tied 
together. 

There  are  in  Central  America  business 
leaders  who  support  ideas  concerning  free- 
dom in  politics  and  the  marketplace  and 
who  realize  that  these  ideas  do,  in  the  long 
run.  support  a  good  business  climate.  There 
are  political  groups  that  believe  that  the 
governments  power  of  intervention,  regula- 
tion and  monopoly  should  be  curtailed  if 
there  is  to  be  any  development  at  all,  and 
that  rule  by  law— rather  than  rule  by  a  few 
men— is  fundamental.  There  are  in.stitutions 
and  think  tanks  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor that  conduct  research  and  publish  re 
suits  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
market  solutions  over  government  plans.  At 
present  there  is  no  proper  label  for  this  line 
of  thinking.  Rather,  it  is  huddled  together 
into  tne  right  wing,  where  all  sorts  of 
images  float  (including,  of  course,  those  of 
the  right-wing  death  squads). 

Until  the  supporters  of  a  free  market  can 
manage  to  form  a  consensus  in  Central 
America,  reform  remains  a  concept  prof- 
fered only  by  tho.se  on  the  left.  But  leftist 
reform  in  Central  America  is  more  than  a 
concept.  We  have  been  the  guinea  pigs  for 
both  revolutionary  reform  and  so-called 
moderate  reform.  We  can  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  both  types  of  reform  based  on 
recent  history. 

Every  country  and  situation  is  unique,  but 
the  results  of  the  guerrillas  coming  to  power 
in  El  Salvador  or  Guatemala  could  easily  be 
predicted.  Nicaragua  provides  us  with  a  case 
study  of  how  revolutionary  reform  would 
develop  in  El  Salvador  or  Guatemala. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  ruling  council  in  our 
new  revolutionary  junta  would  rest  on  the 
objective  fact  that  it  was  put  there  by  histo- 
ry and  the  armed  will  of  the  people.  Thus 
there  is  no  immediate  need  for  elections,  be- 
cause the  people  have  already  voted  with 
guns  and  there  is  loo  much  work  to  do. 

By  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution, 
the  armed  forces  have  been  integrated  into 


the  party,  followed  by  party  police,  party 
youth,  party  schools,  party  sunrise  and 
party  sunset.  While  92%  of  those  polled 
agree  with  everything,  the  literacy  rate 
shoots  up  to  95%;  now  everybody  can  read 
the  names  of  the  commandants  and  the 
tales  of  their  labors  in  comicbook  format 
and  murals.  The  shortage  of  goods  and  the 
sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  worms  (right-wingers)  took 
everything  with  them  to  Miami.  Any  dissent 
is  put  out  or  put  away.  As  the  state  gobbles 
up  the  economy,  education  and  the  press, 
the  underlying  business  climate  is  governed 
by  the  idea  that  the  revolution  didn't  come 
ail  this  way  so  that  people  could  do  business 
and  make  a  profit.  Control  over  the  move- 
ment of  the  population  tightens,  excused  by 
the  threat  of  enemies  at  the  border. 

As  to  moderate  reform,  we  have  the  exam- 
ple of  El  Salvador,  where  change  took  hold 
by  the  graces  of  the  armed  forces  and  an 
American  "proconsul."  It  meant  instituting 
a  "Made  in  U.S.A."  academic  exercise: 
paying  with  20-year  bonds  and  seizing  by 
gunpoint  decree  some  of  the  most  efficient- 
ly managed  farms  in  Central  America. 
(Before  "land  reform"  was  introduced,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  on  Salvadoran  coffee 
farms  was  almost  twice  that  of  neighboring 
Guatemala.  Honduras  or  Nicaragua.)  Banks 
and  financial  institutions  were  taken  over 
by  the  government,  with  the  same  method 
and  payment.  What  an  intriguing  idea.  Sup- 
port the  cau.se  of  a  free  society  by  eliminat- 
ing private  capital  markets. 

There  is  a  psychyological  defeat  entangled 
in  misguided  reforms.  Apparent  moderates 
and  liberals  have  in  reality  pushed  in  quiet- 
er versions  of  basic  policy  elements  of  the 
communist  political  platform.  In  doing  so. 
they  are  sending  a  subliminal  message  to 
the  population.  It  would  seem  hard  to  win  a 
war  while  thinking  all  the  time  that  the 
enemy  has  reason  on  his  side.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 367,  legislatioff  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry," 

On  May  6,  in  New  York  City,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  gather  to  dem- 
onstrate their  solidarity  with  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Americans  of  all 
faiths  are  committed  to  this  human 
rights  campaign.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
Congress  lake  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  concern  about  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  and  its  solidarity  with 
those  Americans  who  are  working  tire- 
lessly to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet 
prisoners  of  conscience. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  Soviet  Jews 
are  depending  on  their  friends  in  the 
free  world  to  speak  out  on  their 
behalf.  They  depend  on  us  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  Soviets  are  callously  ig- 
noring their  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Only 
we  can  effectively  speak  out  against 
the  continued  harrassment  of  the 
Jewish  community,  and  the  Soviets' 
insidious  efforts  to  eliminate  any  ves- 
tiges of  Jewish  culture  in  the  Soviet 
Union, 


Most  importantly,  Soviet  Jews 
depend  on  us  to  reveal  the  lie  in  the 
Soviets'  assertion  that  most  of  the 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  have  al- 
ready done  so.  That  is  simply  not  true. 
We  know  that  there  are  at  least 
400,000  Jews  who  have  officially  ap- 
plied to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
West.  Most  of  them  will  never  know 
freedom  if  present  trends  continue 
and  only  1,000  Jews  are  allowed  to 
leave  per  year. 

We  in  the  free  world  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  against  human  rights 
violations  wherever  they  occur.  If  we 
say  nothing,  then  nothing  will  change. 
But,  if  we  gather  together  on  occa- 
sions like  "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  ex- 
press our  commitment  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  we  bring  some  small 
measure  of  hope  into  the  lives  of 
people  who  need  hope  so  desperately.* 


GEN.  MARK  W.  CLARK:  A  SOL- 
DIER'S SOLDIER  AND  A  PATRI- 
OT'S PATRIOT 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  last 
week  look  from  us  one  of  America's 
truly  great  citizens.  He  was  indeed  a 
soldier's  soldier  and  a  patriot's  patriot. 
His  life  had  a  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  a  granite  integrity  the  likes  of 
which  the  Nation  seldom  see.  South 
Carolina's  history  is  replete  with  the 
accomplishments  of  many  distin- 
guished sons  and  daughters,  but  few 
have  achieved  so  much  for  their  coun- 
try and  adopted  State  as  Mark  Clark. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  with  Gen- 
eral Clark  on  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  1954.  General  Clark  was  asked  to 
chair  the  Hoover  Commission's  investi- 
gation to  study  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  intelligence  operations. 
For  the  better  part  of  a  year  he  and  I, 
as  Commission  members,  traveled  each 
week  to  Washington.  The.se  trips,  and 
our  service  together,  were  not  only 
very  educational  and  informative  for 
me,  personally  rewarding  too.  because 
I  saw  firsthand  the  intelligence,  the 
integrity,  and  the  grace  of  this  good 
and  gallant  man. 

We  are  filled  with  sadness  at  this 
passing— but  also  filled  with  pride  at 
what  our  friend  and  neighbor  contrib- 
uted to  the  betterment  of  all  our  lives, 
"He  loves  his  country  best  who  strives 
to  make  it  best,"  some  one  once  wrote. 
That,  to  me,  is  the  best  definition  of  a 
patriot— and  the  best  description  of 
Mark  Clark. 

His  many  accomplishments  and 
record  were  hailed  in  article  after  arti- 
cle in  the  South  Carolina  media.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  a  few  of  these  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[Prom  the  Charleston  (SO  News  and 

Courier.  Apr.  18.  19841 

Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark 

Sorrow  is  best  tempered  by  fond  memo- 
ries. And  so  it  is  with  our  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark,  a  great  and 
good  soldier,  and  a  very  old  friend  of 
Charleston. 

Gen.  Clark  retired  from  the  Army  in  1953 
when,  the  memory  of  their  sacrifice  and  tri- 
umph in  the  Great  War  still  f'esh.  rrilitary 
men  were  revered  in  this  country.  Consider- 
ing the  honors  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
country,  he  could  have  entered  civilian  life 
as  the  president  or  chairman  of  a  major  cor- 
poration, a  path  followed  by  many  great 
leaders  from  World  War  II.  Instead  of  in- 
stant wealth,  he  chose  the  presidency  of 
The  Citadel. 

Its  doubtful  that  even  Gen.  Clark's  great- 
est admirers  of  30  years  ago  realized  how 
lucky  this  city  was  in  his  decision.  Why  did 
the  genertil  choose  Charleston  as  his  home 
after  leaving  the  Army? 

Mark  Clark  was  fond  of  saying  that  there 
is  "more  patriotism  per  square  inch  in 
Charleston"  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  We  happen  to  agree  with  him. 

A  modest  and  unassuming  man.  Gen. 
Clark  preferred  to  show,  rather  than  tell, 
his  feelings.  His  tenure  at  The  Citadel 
marked  a  period  of  great  expansion  for  that 
institution,  growth  not  measured  in  brick 
and  mortar  alone.  He  attracted  the  best  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  in  the  country,  pro- 
fessors and  cadets  who  built  on  the  great 
reputation  The  Citadel  already  enjoyed. 

In  1981.  Gen.  Clark  demonstrated  his 
esteem  for  and  commitment  to  the  The 
Citadel  by  donating  a  large  part  of  his  per- 
sonal fortune— $500.000— to  the  college  s  De- 
velopment Foundation. 

At  his  passing.  Mark  Clark  was  more  than 
president-emeritus  of  The  Citadel.  He  exem- 
plified the  very  spirit  of  the  college  and  the 
young  men  within  its  walls.  He  was  more 
than  a  soldiers  soldier.  He  was  an  officer 
that  other  officers  were  proud  to  follow,  a 
great  captain  for  his  country  in  war. 

He  was  an  engrossing  storyteller,  who  pe- 
riodically contributed  personal  anecdotes 
which  were  published  on  this  page  under 
the  heading.  "An  Old  Soldier  Remembers." 

He  was  a  man  who  held  action  above 
words,  yet  he  showed  great  depths  of  humor 
and  tenderness. 

While  the  nation  mourns  a  national  hero. 
Charlestonians  mourn  a  friend,  a  friend 
who  left  behind  a  treasure  of  memories  to 
soften  the  grief  we  all  feel  at  his  passing. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (SO  State,  Apr.  20, 

19841 

Nation  Has  to  Have  Men  Like  Mark  Clark 

After  World  War  I— "the  war  to  end  all 
wars"— the  U.S.  military  was  allowed  to  go 
fallow.  There  were  other  concerns,  chief 
among  them  the  Great  Depression. 

But  a  dedicated  group  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans remained  in  uniform,  suffering  low 
pay  and  the  dislocations  of  frequent  reas- 
signments  to  train,  to  stay  ready— just  in 
case.  Some  of  them  were  from  military  fam- 
ilies and  knew  no  other  life. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out.  the  United 
States  was  fortunate  to  have  an  experienced 
cadre  of  officers  in  place  to  assume  positions 
of  leadership.  Poised  to  take  their  place  in 
military  history,  to  cite  only  U.S.  Army  offi- 
cers, were  true  leaders  like  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, who  became  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  such  combat  commanders  as  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Omar 
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Bradley. 
Clark. 

General  Clark,  the  last  of  the  great  field 
commanders  of  that  war,  died  Tuesday  in 
Charleston  at  87.  But  what  a  life  of  service 
to  his  nation  he  lived. 

He  was  a  valued  South  Carolinian  for  the 
last  30  years.  But  for  all  the  time  before 
that,  the  only  homes  he  knew  were  on  Army 
posts  around  the  country  and  around  the 
world.  The  son  of  an  infantry  colonel,  he 
was  destined  for  West  Point  (Class  of  17) 
and  a  military  career. 

He  saw  his  first  combat  in  France  in 
World  War  I  and  was  wounded  in  action. 
Shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  Mark  Clark  became  a  major 
general  and  immediately  received  major  as- 
signments. 

By  mid- 1942.  General  Clark  was  com- 
mander of  all  U.S.  ground  troops  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  of  Operations  under  Gener- 
al Eisenhower.  Up  to  that  point  the  Allies 
had  been  on  the  run.  A  tough,  hardnosed. 
demanding  soldier.  General  Clark  was  blunt 
about  the  mission  of  American  troops  in 
England:  "We  are  not  here  to  sit  on  our 
backsides  and  be  on  the  defensive.  We  are 
here  on  the  offensive.  They  talk  about  a 
Second  Front.  All  I  can  say  is.  the  sooner 
the  better." 

The  first  offensive,  however,  was  not  in 
Europe  but  in  French  North  Africa.  As  the 
chief  Eisenhower  deputy.  General  Clark 
paved  the  way  lor  it  by  slipping  into  Algeria 
by  submarine  and  intriguing  with  French 
officers.  Later  "Ike"  credited  the  dangerous 
and  sensitive  Clark  mission  with  reducing 
resistance  and  casualties. 

General  Clark  led  the  5th  Army  on  the 
tough,  nasty  invasion  of  Italy  and  was  crit- 
icized for  taking  heavy  casualties.  But  after 
hard  fighting,  he  captured  Rome  and  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. Pushing  northward  as  commander  of 
the  15th  Army  Group,  he  forced  the  surren- 
der of  the  German  army  and  ended  the  war 
in  Italy. 

Seven  years  later,  he  followed  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  Matthew  Ridgeway  as  com- 
mander of  all  United  Nations  forces  In  the 
Korean  war  and  conducted  the  difficult  ne- 
gotiations that  resulted  in  the  1953  armi- 
stice that  still  holds. 

That  same  year  he  retired  from  the  Army, 
but  he  didn't  leave  the  military.  Instead  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  The  Citadel, 
headed  the  S.C.  military  college  for  12 
years,  and  loved  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
"It  is  a  little  oasis  of  honor,  duty  and  en- 
lightened discipline."  he  said.  "I  see  so 
much  Americanism  here.  " 

Those  were  the  qualities  that  meant  so 
much  to  Mark  Clark.  Those  were  the  quali- 
ties that  made  him  one  of  the  great  soldiers 
of  his  time,  a  time  when  great  soldiers  were 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  Free  World. 

South  Carolina  was  enhanced  when  he 
chose  to  render  his  last  service  here,  and  it 
is  so  honored  that  he  chose  the  campus  of 
this  "little  oasis"  of  patriotism  as  his  final 
resting  place. 

[Prom  the  Evening  (Charleston.  SO  Post, 

Apr.  17.  1984] 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 

(By  Thomas  R.  Waring) 

A  soldier  in  three  wars.  Gen.  Mark  Wayne 

Clark  served  36  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 

capped  his  military  career  with  11  years  as 

president  of  the  Military  College  of  South 

Carolina,  better  known  as  The  Citadel.  In 

those  47  years  of  service  in  uniform.  Gen. 

Clark  built  a  formidable  reputation  as  an 


American  patriot  and  an  international 
figure  in  a  period  of  upheaval  that  reshaped 
the  world. 

South  Carolina  was  honored  when  Gen. 
Clark  in  1953  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  to  become  president 
of  The  Citadel  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Army.  He  had  been  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Far  East  Command  in  the  Korean  War. 

""I  am  determined  to  dedicate  my  remain- 
ing years  of  service,"  Gen.  Clark  said,  "to 
training  the  cream  of  our  young  manhood 
to  be  the  kind  of  leaders  we  need  so  desper- 
ately for  the  salvation  of  our  way  of  life." 

That  terse  statement  summed  up  aims 
and  ideals  that  guided  Gen.  Clark  through- 
out his  distinguished  career.  He  was  born 
May  1.  1896,  to  an  army  family  stationed  at 
Madison  Barracks.  N.Y..  and  grew  up  on 
military  posts.  Among  his  early  heroes  was 
Douglas  MacArthur.  whom  he  first  met 
when  Gen.  MacArthur  was  calling  on  Gen. 
Clark's  sister.  Graduating  from  West  Point 
in  April  of  1917.  he  was  among  those  grad- 
uated early  for  duty  in  World  War  I.  Com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  a  few  days 
before  his  21st  birthday,  he  moved  up  fast, 
to  first  lieutenant  in  May  and  captain  in 
June.  He  went  overseas  immediately  and 
was  wounded  in  the  Vosges  mountains  in 
France.  Transferred  to  staff  headquarters 
of  the  First  Army,  he  took  part  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives,  and 
later  was  with  the  Third  Army  in  Belgium 
and  Germany. 

Back  in  the  United  States,  he  served  in 
various  assignments,  including  a  year  with 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  By  May 
1942  he  had  become  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army  Ground  Forces  and  two  months  later 
he  was  chosen  to  command  Army  Ground 
Forces  in  the  European  Theater  of  World 
War  II.  In  October  of  1942.  he  was  appoint- 
ed deputy  commander  in  chief  of  allied 
forces  in  North  Africa.  Gen.  Clark  made  the 
preparations  for  the  landing  in  North 
Africa.  His  personal  trip  by  plane  and  sub- 
marine for  a  secret  rendezvous  with  leaders 
of  the  French  Resistance  was  one  of  the 
most  sensational  stories  of  high-level  daring 
in  World  War  II. 

After  the  landings.  Gen.  Clark  took  custo- 
dy of  Adm.  Darlan.  commander  of  French 
forces  in  North  Africa,  and  induced  him  to 
repudiate  the  Vichy  regime  and  cease  resist- 
ance to  British  and  American  forces. 

In  January  of  1943.  Gen.  Clark  look  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Army  and  prepared  for 
invasion  of  Italy.  The  invasion  began  in  Sep- 
tember, and  on  Oct.  1  Gen.  Clark  captured 
Naples.  The  landings  at  Anzio  and  Nettuna 
followed  in  January  of  1944.  He  captured 
Rome  that  June,  the  first  liberation  of  an 
Axis  capital.  Gen.  Clark  received  the  surren- 
der at  the  Brenner  Pass  of  230.000  German 
troops,  the  first  large-scale  surrender  of  a 
German  field  command. 

In  June  of  1945  he  was  named  commander 
of  U.S.  occupation  forces  in  Austria.  As  high 
commissioner  to  Austria,  he  snatched  that 
country  from  Soviet  efforts  to  push  it 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Later  he  went  to 
London  and  Moscow  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
for  Austria. 

During  this  period.  Gen.  Clark  was  associ- 
ated with  many  world  leaders.  Tall  and  slen- 
der, with  sharp  features  and  military  bear- 
ing. Gen.  Clark  was  dubbed  the  eagle"  by 
Winston  Churchill. 

After  the  war,  he  commanded  the  Sixth 
Army  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  and 
later  was  chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  at  Fort 
Monroe.  On  April  30.  1952.  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Par  East  Command  at  a  time  when 


the  Korean  War  was  winding  down.  F»resi- 
dent  Truman  had  removed  Gen.  MacArthur 
and  replaced  him  with  Gen.  Matthew  Ridge- 
way. Gen.  Clark  succeeded  Gen.  Ridgeway. 
and  on  July  27.  1953,  signed  an  armistice 
agreement  with  North  Korea.  He  requested 
retirement  Oct.  31.  1953,  at  age  57,  and  took 
office  March  1.  1954,  as  president  of  The 
Citadel. 

Gen.  Clark  acquired  a  string  of  decora- 
tions, honorary  degrees  and  other  citations. 
He  had  a  store  of  anecdotes,  both  serious 
and  funny,  and  was  a  gifted  orator.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Maurine  Doran  in  1924.  They  had 
two  children.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Ann  Clark  Oosting,  died  in  California.  Their 
son,  Maj.  William  D.  Clark,  a  retired  Army 
officer,  lives  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Maurine 
Clark  died  in  1966.  Gen.  Clark  later  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Millard  Applegate. 

In  Charleston,  Gen.  Clark  gave  generously 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  civic  affairs.  The 
Mark  Clark  Expressway,  now  under  con- 
struction, was  named  in  his  honor.  He  never 
lost  touch  with  The  Citadel,  and  chose  the 
campus  for  his  final  resting  place.  His 
memory  provides  a  perpetual  source  of  ad- 
miration and  respect.  His  name  is  among 
the  best  known  of  our  time.  His  countrymen 
owe  him  gratitude  and  homage  as  a  hero  of 
the  Republic. 

[From  the  (Columbia.  SO  State,  Apr.  18. 
1984] 

Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark:  Old  Soldiers 

Sometimes  Die 

(By  Ron  Wenzell) 

Asked  several  years  ago  how  he  wanted  to 
be  remembered.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  replied 
without  hesitation,  "For  what  I  am;  a  mili- 
tary man." 

A  soldier  is  all  Clark  ever  wanted  to  be, 
and  that's  how  most  South  Carolinians  and 
national  and  world  leaders  will  remember 
the  last  of  the  top  five  field  commanders  of 
World  War  II  and  president  emeritus  of  the 
Citadel,  who  died  Tuesday  in  Charleston. 

Clark,  87,  who  led  American  efforts  in 
World  War  II  with  Gens.  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er. Douglas  MacArthur.  George  Patton  and 
Omar  Bradley,  had  been  in  critical  condi- 
tion since  Thursday. 

He  entered  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  Hospital  on  March  20  for  observa- 
tion of  what  hospital  authorities  said  was  a 
variety  of  conditions  associated  primarily 
with  his  heart. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Thursday  at  noon 
in  Summerall  Chapel  on  The  Citadel 
campus.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the 
general  will  be  buried  with  full  military 
honors  in  a  plot  between  Summerall  Chapel 
and  Mark  Clark  Hall,  the  cadet  activities 
building  that  was  dedicated  in  1957. 

The  epitaph,  which  he  wrote,  on  his  tomb- 
stone will  read:  "Mark  Wayne  Clark.  Gener- 
al, U.S.  Army,  President  of  the  Citadel, 
1954-1965,  Born  May  1,  1896,  Died  April  17, 
1984  " 

The  funeral  cortege  will  consist  of  the  col- 
lege's corps  of  cadets  and  units  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division.  There  will  be  a  17-gun 
salute. 

Clark  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Cita- 
del in  1954  and  held  the  post  for  11  years. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  demanding  adminis- 
trator but  generally  is  credited  with  breath- 
ing new  life  into  the  Charleston  military 
college. 

He  was  tireless  in  recruiting  top-notch  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  constructing  new  campus 
buildings,  instituting  an  honor  code  similar 
to  West  Point's  and  beefing  up  the  athletic 
program. 


David  E.  McCuen  of  Geenville,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  during 
Clark's  tenure,  called  him  "a  very  remarka- 
ble man  whose  service  to  The  Citadel  was 
invaluable." 

After  his  retirement  in  1965,  Clark  found- 
ed and  headed  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
board  of  visitors,  was  active  in  The  Citadel 
Development  Foundation  and  was  custodian 
of  the  college's  fiscal  affairs. 

He  was  urged  to  seek  political  office  after 
1965  but  declined,  saying:  "My  mission  is  ac- 
complished." 

In  1981,  he  donated  $500,000  to  the  col- 
lege. The  money  was  placed  in  trust  until 
his  deatn.  Upon  presenting  the  gift  the  gen- 
eral said.  "I  had  the  money  sitting  there 
and  thought  I  might  as  well  donate  it  now 
while  I  can  make  suggestions  on  how  it 
should  be  used." 

As  a  military  leader,  Clark  probably  will 
be  remembered  longest  as  the  liberator  of 
Rome  in  World  War  II  and  as  signer  of  the 
Korean  armistice. 

He  has  been  quoted  as  calling  the  libera- 
tion of  Rome  by  his  Fifth  Army  the  proud- 
est accomplishment  of  his  life. 

A  photograph  of  Clark  entering  the  Ital- 
ian capital  in  his  Army  jeep,  the  gleaming 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  the  back- 
ground, hangs  in  a  place  of  honor  in  his 
comfortable  home  on  James  Island. 

"We  had  terrible  fighting  there,  terrible,"' 
Clark  told  one  historian  writing  of  the  Ital- 
ian campaign. 

Recalling  the  battle  for  Salerno,  he  said. 
"The  brillance  of  the  citizen  soldier  never 
shone  brighter.  The  great  ability  of  the 
American  officer  leadership  from  the  Re- 
serve Training  Corps,  who  had  trained 
many  years,  often  without  proper  equip- 
ment or  schooling  was  truly  an  amazing 
feat." 

After  the  conquest  of  Rome  in  June  1944. 
he  was  elevated  to  command  the  15th  Army 
Group  in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the 
last  months  of  the  war  he  achieved  a  deci- 
sive victory  and  in  April  1945  received  the 
surrender  of  230,000  German  troops  in 
Italy,  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg. 

Following  the  war  he  became  commander 
of  the  U.S.  occupation  force  in  Austria. 

Until  his  last  illnesses,  he  regularly  at- 
tended reunions  with  old  comrades  in  arms 
from  North  Africa.  Italy  and  Korea,  while 
maintaining  a  heavy  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  men  who  served  under  him. 

In  an  interview  with  The  State  three 
years  ago,  he  expressed  surprise  that  "I  still 
get  a  letter  once  a  week  from  one  of  my  men 
who  was  in  the  Italian  campaign." 

Historians  writing  about  him  have  por- 
trayed Clark  as  a  tenacious  leader  with  a 
quick,  thorough  mind  and  the  ability  to 
rally  his  troops  in  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  story  is  told  how  he  once  ordered  an 
entire  encampment  searched  for  a  pair  of 
hard-to-find,  small-sized  shoes  he  had  prom- 
ised to  a  soldier  who  had  lost  his  shoes 
fighting.  The  soldier  got  the  shoes. 

Born  at  a  military  post  in  New  York  state, 
he  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1917,  fol- 
lowing in  his  father's  footsteps.  "The  only 
thing  I  ever  wanted  to  be  was  a  soldier,"  he 
told  an  interviewer  in  1978. 

Clark  served  overseas  in  World  War  I  and 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain in  the  same  year.  He  was  wounded  by 
shrapnel  while  fighting  in  France  and  was 
in  Coblenz,  Germany,  when  the  war  ended. 
He  was  promoted  to  major  in  1933,  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  1940.  to  brigadier  general 
in  1942,  and  to  general  in  1945. 


At  the  outset  of  World  War  II  he  was 
commander  of  U.S.  Army  ground  forces  in 
the  European  Theatre  of  Operations  under 
Eisenhower.  At  about  this  time  he  first  met 
Winston  Churchill,  whom  he  called  "the 
greatest  man  I  have  ever  known." 

For  several  months  Clark  had  dinner  with 
the  British  prime  minister  and  Eisenhower 
almost  every  Wednesday  as  the  three 
planned  the  invasion  of  North  Africa. 

Clark  was  Eisenhower's  deputy  during 
"Operation  Torch "  and  was  involved  in 
secret  negotiations  with  French  leaders, 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  join  the  allies. 

He  and  a  small  staff  of  officers  traveled  by 
submarine  to  the  coast  of  Algiers  where 
they  took  off  silently  in  rubber  boats  to 
keep  a  rendezvous  with  French  officers. 
When  the  police,  tipped  by  Arabs,  entered 
the  house  where  they  were  meeting,  Clark 
and  his  party  were  forced  to  hide  in  the 
basement. 

On  the  return  trip  to  the  submarine,  the 
boats  capsized  in  rough  seas.  Clark  managed 
to  save  himself  but  lost  his  pants  and 
750,000  francs  in  gold,  the  equivalent  of 
about  $93,000  in  American  currency. 

His  daring  mission  earned  him  a  promo- 
tion to  three-star  general  at  age  46.  the 
youngest  to  hold  the  rank  until  that  time. 

When  the  landings  by  American  forces 
took  place  he  became  deputy  commander  of 
the  allied  forces  in  the  North  African  Thea- 
ter. 

From  bases  established  in  Africa.  Clark's 
Fifth  Army  captured  Naples  and  then 
landed  at  Anzio  and  Nettono.  beginning  the 
campaign  up  the  boot  of  Italy. 

Clark  and  his  family  were  guests  of 
Churchill  at  Chequers  after  the  war.  and 
one  of  his  prize  possessions  was  a  wartime 
letter  from  the  prime  minister  marked  "per- 
sonal and  confidential." 

The  letter  was  displayed  next  to  his  red- 
white-and-blue-ribboned  Legion  of  Merit 
medal.  Bronze  Star,  four  Distinguished 
Service  Medals  and  a  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

Clark  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.N. 
Command  from  1952  until  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War.  and  he  signed  the  armistice 
ending  the  hostilities. 

He  retired  from  the  Army  in  1953  after  36 
years  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  The 
Citadel  at  the  invitation  of  Gov.  James  F. 
Byrnes  and  with  the  encouragement  of  his 
old  World  War  II  boss.  President  Eisenhow- 
er. 

He  was  available  only  because  his  nomina- 
tion by  President  Harry  Truman  as  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  "Vatican  in  1951  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  and  forced  Truman  to 
withdraw  the  nomination.  (The  United 
States  did  not  have  an  amba-ssador  to  the 
Vatican  until  1984.) 

Clark  was  not  above  controversy  as  a  mili- 
tary tactician  and  later  for  his  views  on  for- 
eign and  domestic  a  flairs. 

He  was  criticized  by  British  Field  Marshal 
Earl  Alexander,  allied  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  his  decision  to  go 
straight  for  Rome— a  move  that  gave  the 
Germans  a  chance  to  escape  to  the  north 
and  regroup. 

His  outspoken  patriotism  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  was  considered  unfashionable  by 
some,  as  was  his  tough  stance  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  once  referred  to  the  com- 
munist leaders  as  "liars,  murderers  and 
cheaters  who  will  stoop  to  anything  to  gain 
world  domination." 

He  was  outspoken  against  drug  and  alco- 
hol problems  in  today's  military,  opposed  a 
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volunteer  army  and  couldn't  abide  female 
cadets  at  his  beloved  West  Point. 

In  later  years,  a  good  part  of  his  time  was 
spent  compiling  information  for  his  biogra- 
phy, which  is  being  written  by  military  his- 
torian Martin  Blumensen. 

■I  believe  the  word  integrity  best  sums 
him  up."  Blumensen  said  in  a  telephone 
inter\iew  with  United  Press  International 
from  his  home  in  Washington. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Mrs.  Mary  Mil- 
dred Applegate  Clark;  a  son.  retired  Army 
Maj.  William  Doran  Clark,  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs;  five  grandchil- 
dren; and  three  great-grandchildren. 

J.  Henry  Stuhrs  Funeral  Home  of 
Charleston  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mrs.  Maurine  Doran  Clark,  his  first  wife, 
died  in  1966.  and  their  daughter.  Patricia 
Ann.  died  in  1962. 

Highlights  in  Life  of  Military  Man 

1896:  Born  at  Madison  Barracks.  New 
York.  May  1. 

1917:  Graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry. 

1936:  Sened  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  VII  Corps 
area. 

1937:  Graduated  from  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege. 

1940;  Served  as  instructor  at  the  Army 
War  College;  named  assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  operations  at  Army  general  headquar- 
ters. 

1942:  Named  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  Army 
ground  forces,  later  promoted  to  chief  of 
staff:  assigned  as  commanding  general  of  II 
Corps  in  England;  named  commander  of 
Army  ground  forces  in  Europe;  named 
deputy  commander  in  chief  of  allied  forces 
in  North  Africa:  led  a  successful  secret  mis- 
sion to  secure  information  in  North  Africa 
before  the  Allied  invasion  of  that  area; 
awarded  the  distinguished  service  medal; 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general. 

1943:  Designated  commanding  general  of 
the  Fifth  Army  and  directed  the  training  of 
the  American  and  French  troops  that  com- 
prised it;  established  infantry  and  amphibi- 
ous bases  on  African  soil  and  coordinated 
activities  of  ground,  .sea  and  air  forces  in 
planning  the  surprise  landing  on  the  Italian 
west  coast;  given  command  of  the  15th 
Army  group. 

1945:  Appointed  commander  of  U.S.  occu- 
pation forces  in  Austria  and  U.S.  high  com- 
missioner for  Austria:  promoted  to  full  gen- 
eral. 

1947:  Served  as  deputy  to  the  secretary  of 
state:  assumed  command  of  the  Sixth  Army: 
appointed  chief  of  Army  field  forces  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Va. 

1951:  Nominated  by  President  Truman  to 
be  a  diplomatic  envoy  to  the  Vatican;  asked 
that  his  name  be  withdrawn  after  contro- 
versy over  the  move  surfaced. 

1952;  Appointed  commander  in  chief.  Far 
Elast  Command:  served  simultaneously  as 
commander  in  chief.  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, commanding  general.  U.S.  Army 
Forces.  Par  East. 

1953:  Signed  the  military  armistice  agree- 
ment involving  the  U.N.  command  and  the 
military  commanders  of  North  and  South 
Korea;  retired  from  military  service  at  his 
own  request  and  accepted  the  presidency  of 
The  Citadel. 

1954:  Became  president  of  The  Citadel; 
named  chairman  of  a  task  force  to  investi- 
gate the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  U.S.  intelligence  organizations. 


1965:  Retired  as  president  of  The  Citadel, 
named  president  emeritus. 

(Prom  the  (Charle.ston.  SO  News  & 

Courier.  Apr.  18.  19841 

Details  of  Final  Rites  for  General  Clark 

Outlined 

(By  Edward  D.  Murphy) 

A  eulogy  penned  by  the  Rev.  Billy 
Graham  will  be  read  before  hundreds  ex- 
pected to  gather  near  the  tree-lined  grave- 
site  of  retired  Army  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  on 
The  Citadel  campus  Thursday. 

Clark,  a  retired  four-star  general,  presi- 
dent of  The  Citadel  from  1954  to  1965.  and 
later  president  emeritus,  died  Tuesday  at 
the  age  of  87. 

The  commander  of  the  5th  Army  forces  in 
Italy  during  World  War  II.  post-war  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Austria  and  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Korean  War  was  described  Tuesday  as  a 
"true  American  hero"  by  President  Reagan. 

The  public  may  pay  respects  to  Clark  to- 
night from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  Stuhr's  down- 
town chapel  on  Calhoun  Street.  A  private 
memorial  service  will  be  held  for  Citadel 
cadets  on  the  campus  tonight. 

Praise  for  the  liberator  of  Rome  poured  in 
from  national  leaders  Tuesday,  including 
Reagan,  who  said.  -Gen.  Clark  proudly  wore 
the  uniform  of  an  American  soldier— with 
courage,  dignity,  integrity  and,  above  all. 
honor. 

Gen.  Clark's  memory  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Reagan  said 
■we  are  free  because  of  men  like  him.  His 
professionalism  and  dedication  will  be  the 
standard  of  every  soldier  who  takes  the  oath 
to  defend  our  nation.  Nancy  and  I  extend  to 
Gen.  Clark's  family  our  deepest  sympa- 
thies." 

Meanwhile,  flags  at  all  federal  buildings  in 
the  state  were  lowered  to  half-staff  at  the 
request  of  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings.  D-S.C, 
who  called  Clark  a  'soldier's  soldier  and  a 
patriot's  patriot.  " 

"Our  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  soldiers— a  man  who 
pledged  his  entire  life  to  serving  our  coun- 
try and  the  military."  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond. R-S.C.  remarked.  'General  Clark 
was  a  personal  friend,  so  his  death  is  a  great 
loss  for  me.  as  well  as  for  the  nation  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing.  However, 
his  accomplishments— both  in  the  Army  and 
at  The  Citadel,  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  its  president— will  certainly  live 
on." 

Clark  was  "one  of  America's  last,  truly 
great  heroes."  Rep.  Thomas  F.  Hartnett.  R- 
S.C.  said. 

"He  felt  such  a  real  deep  love  for  this 
country  and  the  way  of  life  he  had  fought 
to  preserve."  Hartnett  said.  "He  was  one 
who  really  wanted  to  take  the  cream  of 
America's  youth  and  help  mold  them  into 
the  leaders  we  needed  in  the  future." 

Rep.  Butler  Derrick.  D-S.C.  mentioned 
the  summer  camps  Clark  established  for 
youths  at  The  Citadel.  Clark  made  a  "tre- 
mendous contribution"  to  South  Carolina  as 
president  of  The  Citadel,  he  said. 

"The  nation  suffered  a  great  loss."  Der- 
rick said.  Clark  "will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  warriors  of  our  time,  to- 
gether with  Gens.  (Dwight  D.)  Eisenhower. 
(Omar  N.)  Bradley.  (George  S.)  Patton  and 
others,  as  World  War  II  heroes.  " 

"General  Clark  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  leader  both  on 
the  battlefield  and  as  president  of  The  Cita- 
del. "  Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley  added.  "He  had 
an  enduring  love  of  country  throughout  his 
life   and   a   later   love   for   South   Carolina, 


which  he  made  his  adopted  state  after  his 
retirement  from  the  military. 

He  endeared  himself  to  all  South  Caro 
linians  as  an  outstanding  general  and  war 
hero  and  as  an  inspiring  leader  of  young 
men  at  The  Citadel  who  came  under  his 
guiding  hand."  Riley  said. 

Charleston  Mayor  Joseph  P.  Riley.  Jr.. 
who  graduated  from  The  Citadel  during 
Clark's  presidency,  said  the  city  and  nation 
have  "lost  a  very  special  citizen. 

'It  was  Charleston's  great  fortune  that 
after  Gen.  Clark's  extraordinary  military 
career  ...  we  enjoyed  30  years  of  his  leader- 
ship at  The  Citadel  and  in  our  community." 
Mayor  Riley  said.  "Gen.  Clark  was  active  in 
our  community  up  until  just  the  last  few 
months.  He  would  not  miss  a  community 
function  if  it  was  physically  possible,  also  he 
was  interested  in  his  neighborhood  and  I 
would  frequently  hear  from  him  in  that 
regard." 

North  Charleston  Mayor  John  E.  Bourne 
Jr..  said  Clark's  death  marked  "the  passing 
of  an  era.  "  and  the  states  adjutant  general. 
Maj.  Gen.  T.  Eston  Marchant.  said  Clark 
was  "one  of  the  most  respected  and  admired 
Americans  in  our  country's  history." 

Citadel  Board  of  Visitors  Chairman 
George  C.  James,  contacted  m  Sumter,  said 
Clark  "was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  really 
wouldn't  have  wanted  too  many  flowery 
things  said  about  his  passing."  But.  he  said. 
"It's  a  sad  occasion  for  the  country  and  the 
world  to  lose  a  man  like  that." 

Retired  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
who  had  served  under  Clark  in  the  Korean 
War.  remembered  Clark  as  a  man  who  treat- 
ed him  as  a  .son. 

Clark  did  a  magnificient  job  heading  The 
Citadel.  Westmoreland  said.  "They  were 
kind  of  made  for  each  other.  It  was  a  per- 
fect fit.  " 

The  burial  site  between  Mark  Clark  Hall 
and  Summerall  Chapel,  in  front  of  the  bell 
tower,  was  chosen  by  Clark. 

A  hearse  will  carry  the  casket  to  The  Cita- 
del's main  gate  shortly  before  noon  Thurs- 
day, where  it  will  be  met  by  six  honorary 
pallbearers  chosen  by  Clark  and  eight 
cadets  who  will  be  the  active  pallbearers. 

Clark  cho.se  four  classmates  from  his  days 
at  West  Point— Gen.  J.  Walton  Collins.  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  H.  Gcrhardt.  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  McMahon  and  Gen  Matthew  B. 
Ridgeway  — to  act  as  honorary  pallbearers, 
along  with  current  Citadel  President  Maj. 
Gen.  James  A.  Grimsley  Jr.  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  E.  Saltzman.  a  friend  and  member 
of  The  Citadel  "s  Board  of  Visitors  Advisory 
Committee,  spokesmen  said. 

Pour  units  of  66  cadets  will  be  assembled 
on  the  school's  parade  ground,  and  the  fu- 
neral cortege,  headed  by  the  honorary  pall- 
bearers, will  move  down  the  Avenue  of  Re- 
memberance  to  Summerall  Chapel,  where  a 
brief  funeral  service  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
noon. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  conducted  by 
Col.  Sidney  R.  Crumpton.  who  was  chaplain 
of  The  Citadel  from  1962  to  1974  and  1976 
to  1977.  He  will  be  a.ssisted  by  Chaplain 
Gordon  E.  Garthe.  chaplain  to  the  Corps  of 
Cadets. 

There  will  be  about  250  seats  available  for 
the  public  in  the  chapel,  and  a  public  ad- 
dress system  will  be  set  up  outside  for  those 
who  are  not  able  to  find  seating. 

Following  the  service,  the  cadet  pallbear- 
ers will  take  the  casket  to  the  gravesite 
through  a  column  formed  by  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  Honor  Guard  from  Fort 
Bragg.  N.C.  The  cadets  gathered  on  the 
parade  grounds  will  present  arms  when  the 


casket  is  moved,  and  "Ruffles  and  Flour- 
ishes" will  be  played  by  The  Citadel  Band. 

The  eulogy  written  by  Graham  will  be 
read  by  Crumpton  at  the  gravesite.  Graham 
is  in  Europe  on  an  evangelical  crusade. 

During  the  burial,  three  volleys  will  be 
fired  and  a  cadet  bugler  will  play  "Taps." 
After  the  casket  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  a 
flag  draping  the  coffin  will  be  folded  and 
presented  to  a  member  of  the  family. 

Pentagon  officials  said  Tuesday  the  offi- 
cial delegation  to  the  funeral  is  expected  to 
include  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Max- 
well R.  Thurman  and  several  World  War  II 
dignitaries. 

Citadel  spokesmen  said  they  expected  to 
know  today  which  other  dignitaries  would 
be  attending  the  funeral. 

[From  the  (Charleston.  SO  Evening  Post. 

Apr.  19.  1984] 

Gen.  Mark  Clark  Laid  To  Rest  on  Campus 

OF  School  He  Loved 

(By  Edward  D.  Murphy) 

Retired  Army  Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark 
was  buried  today  beside  the  building  that 
bears  his  name  on  the  campus  of  The  Cita- 
del, where  he  served  as  president  for  more 
than  11  years. 

Clark,  who  died  early  Tuesday  at  the  age 
of  87.  selected  the  tree-lined  gravesite  be- 
tween Summerall  Chapel  and  Mark  Clark 
Hall.  Present-day  cadets,  past  graduates, 
military  leaders,  politicians  and  foreign  rep- 
resentatives were  on  hand  to  see  his  casket 
lowered  into  the  grave. 

The  funeral  procession  came  through  Le- 
sesne  gates  on  Moultrie  Avenue  about  noon, 
and  was  led  by  the  Citadel  Bagpipers  play- 
ing "Gen.  Clark.  Liberator  of  Rome."  as 
they  moved  along  the  Avenue  of  Remem- 
berance  to  Summerall  Chapel. 

Following  the  bagpipers  were  10  honorary 
pallbearers,  then  the  hearse  that  carried 
the  body  of  Clark,  one  of  the  leading  gener- 
als of  World  War  II  who  commanded  the 
5th  Army  forces  in  Italy  that  opened  the 
first  front  on  the  European  continent  and 
liberated  Rome. 

Military  men  and  women  snapped  to  at- 
tention as  the  hearse,  preceded  by  the 
American  flag  and  flanked  by  eight  Citadel 
cadets,  slowly  moved  along  the  avenue.  As 
the  hearse  stopped  at  the  chapel,  the  Cita- 
del Band  played  Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers." 

A  large  crowd  had  gathered  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapel  and  paid  silent  respects 
to  Clark. 

Clark,  the  general  who  liberated  Rome  in 
World  War  II  and  who  later  signed  the  ar- 
mistice that  ended  the  Korean  War.  wanted 
to  be  remembered  not  as  a  war  hero,  but  as 
a  soldier  and  the  president  of  the  college  he 
loved.  So  the  headstone  on  his  grave  identi- 
fies him  simply  as  an  Army  general  and 
president  of  the  military  school. 

After  he  retired  from  active  duty,  Clark 
became  president  of  The  Citadel  in  1954.  He 
stayed  in  that  post  until  his  retirement  in 
1965.  and  was  then  named  the  .school's  only 
president  emeritus. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included  one  of 
Clark's  classmates  from  his  days  at  West 
Point— Gen.  William  C.  McMahon. 

Other  honorary  pallbearers  were  Citadel 
President  Maj.  Gen.  James  A.  Grimsley  Jr.; 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Saltzman:  Gen.  Ber- 
nard Rogers,  the  supreme  allied  commander 
in  Europe;  Gen.  Calvin  G.  Ryan:  Gen. 
Lyman  Lemni  zer;  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland; Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Max  Thurman;  Adm.  Jerauld  Wright  and 
Gen.  C.V.R.  Schuyler. 


Leading  the  official  delegation  to  the  fu- 
neral was  Secretary  of  the  Army  John 
Marsh,  representing  President  Reagan. 

Others  expected  to  attend  the  funeral 
were  retired  Army  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

Both  of  South  Carolina's  U.S.  Senators- 
Republican  Strom  Thurmond  and  Democrat 
Ernest  F.  Hollings— were  there,  along  with 
Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley.  U.S.  Rep.  Thomas 
F.  Harttnett,  R-S.C.  and  Mayors  Joseph  P. 
Riley  Jr.  of  Charleston  and  John  E.  Bourne. 
Jr..  of  North  Charleston. 

The  funeral  began  shortly  after  noon  in 
the  chapel,  with  a  brief  service  highlighted 
by  the  reading  of  a  homily  composed  for  the 
funeral  by  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham.  The 
evangelist  was  in  Europe  and  could  not 
attend  the  funeral. 

Former  Citadel  chaplain  Col.  Sidney  R. 
Crumpton  read  the  homily,  then  later  the 
eulogy,  which  was  delivered  at  graveside. 

Following  the  service,  pallbearers  took  the 
casket  from  the  chapel  to  the  grave  through 
a  column  formed  by  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Honor  Guard  from  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C. 

A  17-gun  .salute  was  fired  during  the 
burial  and  a  cadet  bugler  played  Taps.  Four 
cadet  units  were  on  the  parade  grounds 
facing  the  chapel  during  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, the  service  and  the  burial. 

Clark  was  buried  in  his  uniform  with  his 
cap  and  gloves. 

Wednesday  night,  hundreds  were  at 
Stuhr's  downtown  funeral  chapel  to  pay  re- 
spects to  Clark. 

The  guest  book  was  sprinkled  with  mili- 
tary titles,  and  one  man  noted  that  he  was 
in  Florence,  Italy,  when  the  Clark's  forces 
liberated  the  city  during  World  War  II. 

There  were  wreaths  from  the  Citadel,  the 
Association  of  Citadel  Men  and  The  Citadel 
Class  of  1958.  which  was  the  first  class  to 
spend  a  complete  four  years  under  Clark's 
presidency  at  the  institution. 

Other  wreaths  came  from  various  military 
units  and  organizations,  and  one  from  the 
Indiana  National  Guard,  where  Clark  was 
an  instructor  from  1929  to  1933. 

Wreaths  were  also  sent  from  Austria, 
where  Clark  commanded  postwar  occupa- 
tion forces.  One  wreath  was  from  the  city  of 
Linz  and  had  a  banner  attached  that  read. 
"We  Didn't  Forget.  " 

[From  the  (Charleston,  SO  Evening  Post. 
Apr.  19.  1984] 
The  Homily 

The  following  is  the  homily  written  by  the 
Rev.  Billy  Graham  for  use  at  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark's  funeral  today: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Gen.  Mark  Wayne  Clark. 

Gen.  Clark  was  much  more  than  a  sol- 
dier—he was  a  soldier/statesman:  a  man 
who  saw  the  big  picture.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  would  have  made  him  a  great 
president  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  first  in 
the  winter  of  1952.  I  was  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
on  my  way  to  Korea  near  Christmas  to 
speak  to  missionaries  and  Christians  in 
Korea,  when  totally  unexpectedly  I  was 
asked  to  come  to  his  office.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of  me.  I  went,  and 
after  a  rather  long  chat  he  turned  to  me 
and  said.  "Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  go  to  Korea  and  preach  to  the  troops  at 
Christmas.  Everyone  will  cooperate  and  it 
will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  our 
troops."  I  was  overwhelmed,  and  immediate- 
ly answered  that  I  would.  I  wrote  a  book 
about  my  experiences. 

When  his  time  was  finished  in  the  Far 
East,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  on  a 


number  of  occasions.  He  honored  me  by 
giving  me  an  honorary  degree  at  The  Cita- 
del, and  he  invited  me  to  speak  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  I  had  talks  with  him  a 
number  of  times  and  from  his  lips  I  heard 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  about 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  politics  and 
religion  as  we  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  either 
alone,  or  with  friends. 

There  are  many  lessoru;  we  can  learn  from 
his  life.  But  today  I  would  like  to  briefly 
mention  four. 

First,  Mark  Clark  was  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned with  quality  not  quantity.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  well-trained,  well-disciplined, 
courageous  fighting  unit  could  overcome  an 
enemy  that  was  numerically  superior.  And 
he  proved  it  during  the  long  and  bitter  Ital- 
ian campaign  of  World  War  II. 

His  writings  and  speeches  show  that  he  re- 
turned from  Europe  convinced  that  every 
man  in  the  Army  should  be  trained  first  as 
an  infantryman  before  going  on  to  other 
specialized  training.  When  the  situation  de- 
manded it.  he  wanted  every  man  in  the 
Army— cook,  driver,  typist,  mechanic,  every- 
one—to be  trained  and  able  to  pick  up  a  rifle 
and  take  his  place  on  the  fighting  line. 

As  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  from  1949- 
52.  he  put  his  ideas  into  practice  and  today's 
training  still  reflects  his  influence. 

In  his  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  he  mirrors  the  experience  of  one 
of  the  great  military  commanders  in  the 
Bible— a  man  named  Gideon. 

Second,  Mark  Clark  demonstrated  his 
belief  in  commitment,  not  convenience.  His 
four  decades  of  military  service  were  punc- 
tuated by  long  and  painful  separations  from 
his  family.  He  was  unable  to  attend  his 
daughter's  wedding  and  almost  missed  his 
son's  because  of  his  commitment  to  this 
country  and  to  duly. 

Service  of  any  kind— military,  political,  or 
spiritual— has  never  been  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  it  never  will.  Somehow,  in  our 
modern  age.  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  captives  to  set  periods  of  time.  We 
want  to  know  just  exactly  how  long  every- 
thing is  going  to  last,  and  when  the  time  is 
up,  we're  ready  to  pack  up  and  go  home. 

But  the  people  who  have  left  their  mark 
on  history  have  been  those  who  committed 
themselves  to  a  task  with  no  thought  of 
quitting  until  it  was  finished.  I  believe  we 
need  to  recapture  that  spirit  in  America 
today. 

Gen.    Clark    once    closed    a   speech    com- 
memorating  the   anniversary   of  the  Chap- 
lains Corps  by  quoting  these  lines: 
There  are  people  who  carry  life's  burdens. 
Their  own  and  others  beside: 
There  are  people  w'ho  stand  in  their  places. 
And  who  stand  there  whatever  betide. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  people— you  know 

them. 
As  you  journey  along  life's  track. 
The  people  who  take  your  strength  from 

you, 
And  the  others  who  put  it  all  back. 

As  he  ob.served  the  world  picture  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War.  Mark  Clark  consid- 
ered the  global  struggle  and  wrote  some- 
thing we  should  recall  today: 

"Perhaps,  both  sides,  with  the  frightening 
instruments  of  total  destruction  in  their 
hands,  may  decide  that  these  terrible  weap- 
ons must  never  be  used.  I  pray  fervently 
that  this  be  true,  not  only  because  of  the 
lives  that  would  be  saved,  but  also  t>ecause  I 
know"  America  can  reap  a  richer  harvest 
from  peace  than  can  her  enemies."  ("Calcu- 
lated Risk."  p.  330) 
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But  he  also  had  a  conviction  that  peace 
will  be  granted  us  only  if  we  are  strong.  He 
believed  that  peace,  like  life  itself,  was  a 
matter  of  commitment,  not  convenience. 
Mark  Clark,  lover  of  peace,  believed  that 
there  are  certain  things  for  which  a  man 
must  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life. 

Thirdly.  Mark  Clark  believed  in  character, 
not  compromise.  He  was  always  concerned 
about  the  spiritual  lives  of  those  under  his 
command. 

While  serving  as  Chief  of  Army  Field 
Forces,  he  was  observing  a  live  ammunition 
training  exercise  in  which  recruits  crawled 
on  their  bellies  under  barbed  wire  while  ma- 
chine gun  bullets  were  being  fired  over  their 
heads. 

He  noticed  a  group  of  chaplains  standing 
nearby,  also  observing,  and  asked  one  of 
them  if  he  had  been  through  this  training 
exercise.  When  the  chaplain  said.  "No." 
Gen.  Clark  said.  "Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  you  shared  the  hardships 
and  the  dangers  of  the  men  and  went 
through  these  exercises?" 

From  that  time  on.  he  officially  urged 
chaplains  to  share  as  many  of  the  trainees' 
hardships  and  dangers  as  they  could.  By 
making  the  long  marches  and  crawling 
through  the  mud  with  the  .soldiers,  the 
chaplains  gained  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  men.  The  result  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  rapport  between  the  chaplains 
and  the  soldiers,  and  increased  chapel  at- 
tendance, not  just  in  training,  but  also  in 
combat  areas. 

He  once  told  of  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  said  she  hoped  he  would  make 
a  man  out  of  her  son  who  had  just  enlisted 
in  the  Army.  She  hoped  that  the  Army 
would  develop  her  sons  character. 

Mark  Clark  wrote  her  back,  saying  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  see  that  her  son's  mili- 
tary service  would  help  him.  But.  he  said, 
the  Army  would  have  her  son  for  only  18 
months.  She  had  had  him  for  18  years.  He 
closed  by  reminding  her.  and  all  of  us  today, 
that  the  job  of  developing  character  in  our 
youth  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
home,  the  churches,  and  the  schools.  Mark 
Clark  believed  in  character. 

And  finally.  Mark  Clark  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  Christ.  His  belief  was  more  than 
just  an  intellectual  assent  or  lip  service  to 
Christian  ideals,  but  a  personal  faith  in 
Christ  as  his  own  Lord  and  Savior. 

In  1953.  he  concluded  an  Easter  message 
to  all  those  serving  in  Korea  by  saying: 

"Easter,  commemorating  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  time  of  renewed  convic- 
tion in  the  triumph  of  life  over  death,  of 
good  over  evil,  of  the  spiritual  over  the  ma- 
terial. That  conviction  will  carry  us  through 
whatever  lies  ahead. " 

As  we  honor  Gen.  Mark  Clark  today,  his 
life  and  his  memory  challenge  us  to  live 
lives  of  quality,  of  commitment,  and  of  char- 
acter. 

Today  we  do  not  say  goodbye  to  Mark 
Clark.  We  say.  as  the  French  would  say.  "Au 
revoir!"  "Till  we  meet  again."* 


A  PEACE  ACADEMY  IN  OUR 
TIME-^ 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  can 
be  very  difficult  to  oppose  the  Peace 
Academy,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  name.  But  I  honestly  fear  that  the 
academy,  if  approved,  would  give 
peace  a  bad  name. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Acade- 
my is  to  foster  conflict  resolution  be- 


tween the  superpowers;  and  if  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
their  great  struggle  over  values,  resem- 
bled disgruntled  spouses  in  need  of  a 
marriage  counselor.  A  former  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  ours.  Senator 
S.  I.  "Sam"  Hayakawa.  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  my  office  to  discuss  this  flawed 
foundation  of  the  Peace  Academy  pro- 
posal. 

In  his  eloquent  waj'.  Sam  highlight- 
ed the  serious  weakness  of  the  plan, 
which  he  called  hopelessly  Utopian. 

First  of  all,  those  advancing  the 
Academy  concept  are  seeking  a  moral 
balance,  a  moral  equivalency  that  just 
does  not  exist  in  the  real  world.  Sena- 
tor Hayakawa  and  I  find  it  absolutely 
appalling  that  American  taxpayers 
could  be  asked  to  underwrite  a  schol- 
arly dogmatism  that  belittles  Ameri- 
can values,  while  glossing  over  the  de- 
fects of  the  Soviet  system.  The  Acade- 
my charter,  which  has  a  distinct  em- 
phasis on  peace  over  liberty  and  free- 
dom, blurs  the  distinctions  between 
the  democratic  West  and  the  totalitar- 
ian East. 

Second,  assuming  that  this  is  a 
worthy  idea,  why  seek  public  financ- 
ing, instead  of  private-sector  support 
for  the  Academy?  After  all.  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  already  supporting  the 
State  Department  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  the  professional  diplomats  in 
these  institutions  cannot  bring  us 
peace,  can  a  Peace  Academy  do  the 
job? 

Third,  the  Academy,  as  proposed, 
has  a  mandate  to  facilitate  "justice." 
be  it  economic  or  political  "justice." 
This  grants  the  Academy  the  right  to 
lobby  for  a  world  in  its  own  ideological 
image. 

Finally,  in  the  context  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Peace  Academy  is  tooth- 
less. The  Academy's  reports  or  "find- 
ings" are  hardly  going  to  induce  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan 
or  cause  them  to  alter  their  stated 
course  of  world  domination.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  dictatorship  capable  of 
scattering  boobytrapped  toys  around 
Afghan  villages  is  likely  to  quake  at 
the  prospect  of  a  pedantic  scolding 
from  the  Peace  Academy.  You  would 
do  better  to  hit  them  with  pillows. 

The  superpower  that  has  built  up 
imperial  garrisons  in  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua, subsidized  and  fostered  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  murdered  inno- 
cent airline  passengers,  is  hardly  going 
to  recognize  the  efficacy  of  construc- 
tive dialog  and  "workshops"  on  hostili- 
ty. It  would  be  an  obscenity  to  equate 
the  genocide  of  the  Cambodian  people 
with  a  breakdown  in  communications. 

As  columnist  George  Will  noted: 

The  idea  of  a  Peace  Academy  flows  from 
many  premises,  all  mistaken.  One  is  that 
mankind"s  "natural"  condition  is  peace,  the 
breakdown  of  which  results  from  remedial 
"mistakes'"  and  "misunderstandings."  An- 
other premise  is  that  peace  can  be  taught  as 
a  discrete  subject,  like  dentistry. 


Mr.  President,  a  Peace  Academy 
would  be  as  effective  and  as  relevant 
to  preventing  war  as  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  which  outlawed  the 
Second  World  War,  I  ask  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Jeffrey  Salmon  and  Richard 
DiEugenio  in  the  fall  1983  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  Contemporary  Studies 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A.  U.S.  Peace  Academy? 

(By  Jeffrey  Salmon  and  Richard 
DiEugenio) 

The  United  States  government  is  on  the 
verge  of  creating  a  wholly  new  kind  of  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  called  a  "U.S. 
Academy  for  Peace."  This  is.  we  are  told, 
"an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  The  acade- 
my would  be  a  federally  funded  national 
university  dedicated  to  the  search  for 
peace— designed,  in  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
.son's  words,  to  "train  young  Americans  to 
promote  peace,  just  as  the  three  military 
academies  prepare  young  Americans  to 
fight  when  war  breaks  out." 

As  currently  envisioned  in  legislation  with 
good  prospects  of  passage  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  academy  would  be  es- 
tablished at  an  estimated  cost  of  $23.5  mil- 
lion or  perhaps  even  lower— far  less,  as  pro- 
ponents are  fond  of  pointing  out.  than  the 
price  of  many  a  tank  or  airplane  that  may 
not  even  work.  Specifically,  its  mandate 
would  be  to  conduct  research  on  peace  and 
conflict  resolution;  provide  degree-granting 
peace  education  and  research  programs  at 
the  graduate  and  postgraduate  levels:  pub- 
lish scholarly  works:  establish  a  clearing- 
house for  disseminating  information  from 
the  field  of  peace  learning  to  the  public  and 
to  governmental  personnel:  and  make 
grants  to  support  and  promote  peace  studies 
to  "educate  the  Nation  about  this  field." 

Activities  such  as  collecting  information 
on  past  successful  and  unsuccessful  peace 
negotiations  seem  wholesome  enough,  and 
the  idea's  almost  universal  popularity 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  is 
not  surprising.  Support  has  come  even  from 
such  normally  conservative  senators  as 
Jepsen  <R-Iowa).  Simpson  (R-Wyo.).  and 
Cochran  (R-Miss.).  After  all.  senators  and 
congressmen,  like  most  Americans,  are  dis- 
posed to  do  what  they  can  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  in  any  case,  peace  makes 
good  politics.  Why  not  go  ahead  with  the 
experiment?  Who  indeed  would  want  to 
stand  up  in  opposition  to  peace? 

LEARNING  PEACE 

Proponents  argue  that  regardless  of  sub- 
stantive impact,  the  Peace  Academy  would 
be  symbolicallt/  invaluable  as  a  tangible  sign 
of  America's  commitment  to  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  The  United  States  spends  vast 
sums  on  its  military  establishment  and  it  is 
morally  disgraceful,  in  this  view,  that  there 
has  never  been  any  concomitant  national 
effort  to  foster  peace.  We  need.  then,  "an 
official  arm  of  our  U.S.  Government  com- 
mitted first  of  all  to  peace." 

While  this  symbolic  importance  is 
stressed,  it  is  also,  and  more  fundamentally, 
argued  that  a  U.S.  Academy  for  Peace 
lUSAP)  would  greatly  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  discipline  of  potentially  criti- 
cal human  importance,  "peace  learning.""  As 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.Va.)  ex- 
plained: Conflict  resolution,  or  management 
skills,  is  an  emerging  .social  science.  It  has  so 
much  to  gain  from  so  many  fields,  and  there 
is  a  desperate  need  to  pull  together,  collect 


and  correlate  the  work  already  being  done 
in  those  fields.  Somehow  we  must  work  to 
find  ways  to  incorporate  all  this  immense, 
diverse  growing  fund  of  human  knowledge 
into  a  workable  new  science  of  peace  learn- 
ing and  then  we  must  transmit  it  to  others. 

Legislation  for  the  academy  resulted  di- 
rectly from  recommendations  of  a  blue- 
ribbon  governmental  study  commission,  the 
"U.S.  Commission  on  Proposals  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution." The  commission  report  stressed 
that  the  USAP  would  have  great  practical 
utility  for  the  U.S.  goverrunent  because  it 
would  "amplify  the  field  of  peace  learning 
and  extend  peacemaking  expertise.  .  .  ." 
The  report  cites  approvingly  the  testimony 
of  one  witness  that  "peace  studies  and  con- 
flict research  are  pointless  ...  if  they  are 
without  practical  application  in  the  real 
world."' 

Exactly  how.  then,  is  the  Peace  Academy 
going  to  further  peace?  Here  one  might 
justly  become  a  little  vague— after  all,  the 
academy  is  presumably  set  up  partly  to 
answer  this  very  question.  However,  many 
proponents  have  been  quite  clear  about 
their  vision  of  the  general  outline,  if  not  all 
the  details,  and  at  this  point  it  is  worth- 
while to  delve  into  some  of  their  deeper 
analyses.  One  authoritative  source  is  a 
statement  of  support  by  a  prestigious  orga- 
nization called  the  Center  for  Information 
in  America,  whose  editorial  advisory  board 
comprises,  among  others,  such  notable 
public  figures  as  Professor  Henry  S.  Com- 
mager;  Richard  Cortright  of  the  National 
Education  Association:  Sister  Sarah  Fasen- 
myer.  dean.  School  of  Education,  Catholic 
University:  and  Philip  Handler,  pres  dent  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
group's  argument  makes  apparent  a  certain 
kind  of  commitment  to  social  change;  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  only  the  legitimating 
structure  of  a  formal  institution  can  provide 
the  necessary  impetus  of  [positive]  change. 
Institutions  serve  a  vital  regulatory  func- 
tion. They  channel  human  action  and  pro- 
vide procedures  for  guiding  human  conduct 
in  accord  with  the  desires  of  society.  But. 
the  nature  of  this  relationship  is  such  that, 
not  infrequently,  the  desires  of  society 
manifest  themselves  and  find  clear  articula- 
tion only  after  an  institution  is  bom.  In 
other  words,  society  sometimes  must  be 
shown  (usually  by  a  few  courageous  vision- 
aries) what  it  ultimately  wants  but  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  achieve. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  in  this  view  our 
current  leadership,  and  indeed  the  Ameri- 
can "establishment"  generally,  fails  to  ar- 
ticulate society's  true  inner  desires.  It  is 
only  upon  being  taken  over  by  these  nones- 
tablishment  visionaries  that  society  will  dis- 
cover its  real  desires,  in  terms  of  a  number 
of  truths  that  the  publication  asserts  re- 
peatedly. These  include  the  notions  that 
American  foreign  policy  and  policymakers 
are  hopelessly  ethnocentric  and  inculcated 
with  a  zero-sum  mentality  in  which  "every 
situation  must  produce  a  winner  and  a  loser: 
the  idea  that  situations  can  be  manipulated 
so  that  all  parties  emerge  victorious  is 
anathema."  A  false  division  of  the  world 
into  crude  "us-them,"  "good-bad"  categories 
is  assumed  to  underlie  U.S.  participation  in 
global  politics. 

The  Center  for  Information  excoriates  the 
institutions  of  our  national  Government: 
Government  of,  by.  and  for  the  people  has 
become  government  from,  without,  and 
against  the  people.  Disinterest  has  bred 
abuse;  trust,  cynicism;  and  ignorance,  ma- 
nipulation. Where  once  there  was  (or  so  we 


like  to  think)  confidence,  pride,  and  alle- 
giance, now  there  is  timidity,  selfloathing, 
and  egoism. 

These  are  serious  charges— so  serious, 
indeed,  as  to  cast  into  doubt  the  apparent 
moderation  of  the  proposed  remedy.  We  are 
told  that  as  U.S.  citizens  we  must  counter- 
balance our  government's  "negative  ap- 
proach to  peace"  by  taking  "positive  meas- 
ures ...  we  must  look  to  the  creation  of  new 
institutions  that  hold  that  attainment  of 
peace  to  be  their  raison  d'etre."  The  solu- 
tion is  before  us.  "Unknown  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, a  unique  opportunity  to  make  up  for 
this  institutional  shortcoming  has  presented 
itself:  a  proposed  National  Academy  of 
Peace." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  more  expan- 
sive visions  of  the  Peace  Academy's  role  in 
American  life  will  not  prevail,  but  in  any 
case  its  basic  design  has  become  clear.  It  is 
to  be  an  activist  institution  in  the  service  of 
major  social  change.  And  most  importantly, 
its  activity  is  to  be  defined  by  an  essentially 
novel  if  quite  popular  academic  discipline, 
"peace  studies." 

PEACE  STUDIES 

Thus  whether  or  not  the  idea  for  a  nation- 
al peace  academy  is  benign  turns  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  nature,  goals,  and  methods  of 
"peace  studies"  learning  and  political 
action.  Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  view  the  proposed 
academy  as  only  the  most  recent  and  con- 
spicuous manifestation  of  what  is  unques- 
tionably a  burgeoning  national  movement 
for  peace  studies. 

Peace  studies  programs,  which  are  also 
taught  under  the  rubric  of  world  order  stud- 
ies, are  proliferating  at  both  the  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  levels  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Prior  to  1967.  Vermont's  Manchester 
College  had  the  nation's  only  peace  studies 
program.  Then  campus  turmoil  over  the 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  gave  the 
world  order  approach  its  first  substantial  in- 
roads into  academia.  and  by  1971  some  fifty 
colleges  and  universities  maintained  such 
programs.  After  this  brief  period  of  great 
popularity,  interest  in  peace  studies  de- 
clined as  memories  of  the  war  faded  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970s— although  almost 
all  the  courses  and  programs,  which  by  then 
had  been  institutionalized,  survived  intact. 
This  apathy  toward  the  field  lingered  into 
the  early  1980s,  when  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
grams picked  up  as  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment gained  popularity.  The  Spring  1983 
edition  of  "World  Policy  Forum  "  published 
by  the  World  Policy  Institute  (formerly  the 
Institute  for  World  Order)  reported  "a  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  development  of 
peace  and  social  justice  courses  and.  more 
narrowly  defined,  nuclear  war  education." 
The  Forum  added  that  it  simply  could  not 
count  the  number  of  new  courses  and  pro- 
grams that  were  springing  up. 

Thus  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what  has  been 
called  a  ""virtual  explosion"  of  interest  in 
the  field:  according  to  even  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  full  peace  studies  pro- 
grams are  now  in  place  in  at  least  eighty- 
nine  colleges  and  universities.  The  move- 
ment seems  at  this  point  quite  likely  to 
become  a  powerful  force  in  American  educa- 
tion. Especially  if  it  succeeds  in  gaining  the 
federal  government's  seal  of  approval  in  the 
form  of  the  national  Peace  Academy,  the 
peace  studies  approach  may  well  dominate 
bur  nation's  political  education  in  the  1980s. 

IDEOLOGICAL  UNDERPINNINGS 

In  order  to  judge  the  import  of  this  suc- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
peace,   or.   as  they   are  sometimes   known. 


"world  order"   studies  represent   a  radical 
break  with  the  traditional  or  classic  "power 
politics"  approach  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional   relations.    According    to    the    world 
order   school,    the   concept    of    balance    of 
power,  with  its  nearly  exclusive  focus  on  the 
activities  of  nation-states,  is  incapable  of  ex- 
plaining the  myriad  changes  and  new  actors 
that  have  emerged   in   world   politics  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  one  recent  pub- 
lication on  peace  and  world  order  puts  it. 
"the  balance  of  power  framework  that  has 
guided   U.S.   foreign   policy   for  more   than 
three  decades  no  longer  provides  a  reliable 
map  for  thought  and  action  in  an  increas- 
ingly  interdependent   world."   Due   to   the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  growing  eco- 
nomic    interdependence     of     stales,     and 
threats  to  the  planet's  ecosystem  resulting 
from    overpopulation,    pollution,    and    re- 
source depletion,  the  traditional    ".self-help"' 
or  state-of-nature  system   that   once  drove 
world  politics  must,  world  order  advocates 
say.  give  way  to  common  efforts  for  global 
preservation    and    peace.    Safety    can    no 
longer  be  the  handmaiden  of  brute  force  be- 
cause the  narrow  self-interested  pursuit  of 
power  can  only  lead,  in  this  world  of  mega- 
tonnage  overkill,  to  global  destruction.  Con- 
sequently, a  new  school  of  international  pol- 
itics that  takes  a  global  perspective— that 
rises  above  mere  national  interest— must  re- 
place the  anachronistic  and  indeed  human- 
ity-threatening approach  that  regards  state 
interests    as    prior    to    planetary    concerns. 
Since  it  espouses  the  view  that  unless  revo- 
lutionary new  ways  are  found  to  cope  with 
our  planetary  woes,  the  earth  faces  nearly 
inevitable   destruction,   the   global   perspec- 
tive asserts  not  only  an  analytical  superiori- 
ty to  balance-of-power  approaches  but  an 
ethical  superiority  as  well. 

Organized  around  the  potent  central 
themes  of  the  failure  of  power  politics  to 
bring  about  world  peace  and  the  danger  of 
nuclear  armageddon.  peace  studies  pro- 
grams have  thus  expanded  in  scope  to  in- 
clude the  entire  "new  agenda"  of  interna- 
tional politics.  Among  the  key  assumptions 
common  to  much  of  the  literature  on  peace 
learning  and  to  many  of  the  programs  are 
that  the  "Soviet  threat  "  is  vastly  overrated: 
that  the  United  States  is  somehow  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  world  peace:  that  'power  pol- 
itics" is  evil  and  dangerous,  the  product  of 
an  increasingly  obsolete  nation-state 
system;  that  no  legitimate  purpose  could 
ever  be  furthered  by  using  even  one  nuclear 
weapon;  and  that  even  the  mere  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons  poses  unacceptable 
risks. 

The  ultimate  purposes  of  the  world  order 
agenda  are  clearly  articulated  in  one  of  the 
seminal  works  of  the  peace  studies  litera- 
ture. Peace  and  World  Order  Systems: 
Teaching  and  Research,  by  Paul  Wehr  and 
Michael  Washburn.  The  authors  argue  that 
while  the  war  in  Vietnam  failed  to  have  any 
lasting  beneficial  influence  on  elite  atti- 
tudes towards  world  politics,  the  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  study  of  peace  and  future  world 
orders  in  academia  since  that  war  is  very  en- 
couraging because  "peace  researchers  and 
teachers  are  increasingly  determined  to  play 
a  more  active  role  in  public  education  and 
policy  formation."  Wehr  and  Washburn's 
claims  for  the  potential  influence  of  these 
academic  activists  are.  from  this  point  of 
view,  optimistic  indeed.  They  consider  the 
university  the  critical  focus  for  effective 
world  order  thinking  and  eventual  global 
transformation.  In  an  effort  to  give  peace 
studies  what  they  term  "its  own  theoretical 
rationale."  Wehr  and  Washburn  argue  that 
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•the  model  for  a  viable  future  global  system 
must  first  emerge  within  the  university 
itself  if  that  community  is  to  train  the  shap- 
ers  of  the  global  community.  "  And  that 
model  will  come  not  from  traditional  politi- 
cal science  or  international  relations  classes, 
but  from  the  study  of  peace. 

Table  1  delineates  the  overall  .scope  of  the 
world  order  discipline  as  drawn  up  by  Rich- 
ard Falk.  a  key  spokesman  for  the  peace 
studies  movement.  Clearly  the  discipline  is 
designed  to  encompass  a  startling  variety  of 
subjects.  Indeed,  even  the  most  cursory 
review  reveals  that  world  order  courses  span 
an  enormous  quantity  of  subject  matter. 
Curriculum  proposals  from  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Consortium  on  Peace  Re.search 
Education  and  Development  iCOPREDi 
and  the  World  Policy  Institute,  as  well  a-s 
actual  peace  programs,  reveal  peace-related 
courses  in  nearly  every  conceivable  disci- 
pline. 

TABLE  I.— SCOPE  Of  WORLD  ORDER  INQUIRY 
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Yet  despite  this  comprehensive  scope  the 
field  in  the  end  Is  narrowly  circum.scribed, 
for  it  seeks  to  confine  thinking  and  research 
to  a  well-defined  political  perspective.  This 
is  easily  illustrated  by  glancing  at  the 
formal  course  titles  for  peace  studies  pro- 
grams. For  example,  in  the  Winter  1981  edi- 
tion of  the  International  Peace  Studies 
Newsletter.  Theodore  Herman  of  Colgate 
University  pre.sented  a  total  of  133  different 
course  titles  that  were  being  taught.  A  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  these  includes 
"Modern  American  Violence."  ■Allernative 
Life  Styles."  "Socio-Cultural  Futures." 
"Toward  a  Human  Economics,"  "Introduc- 
tion to  Global  Poverty."  "Peace  Conver- 
sion." "Cooperative  Global  Living,"  "Philos- 
ophy of  Social  Change."  "Intellectual  Histo- 
ry of  Nonviolence."  "Women's  Liberation 
and  Ethics."  The  Anti-War  Novel."  "Self. 
Society  and  Conflict."  "Biology  of  Human 
Behavior."  and  "Game  Theory.  Stimulation 
and  Conflict  Analysis."  Yet  among  these 
133  actual  courses,  and  indeed  among  the 
fifty  or  so  syllabi  examined  in  the  course  of 
research  for  this  article,  there  was  not  one 
course  even  remotely  related  to  Soviet  poli- 
tics, culture,  or  foreign  policy -an  astound- 
ing omission.  While  such  topics  no  doubt 
are  being  treated  in  some  peace  studies  pro- 
grams, it  is  nonetheless  significant  that 
none  of  them  merits  reference  in  the  major 
literature  on  curriculum  development. 


Peace  studies  has  always  expressly  been  a 
multidisciplinary  or  transdisciplinary  field 
of  research  and  teaching,  and  very  few.  if 
any.  current  programs  are  isolated  within  a 
single  department;  rather,  they  may  span 
the  disciplines  from  political  science  to  his- 
tory, from  .sociology  to  astrophysics.  This 
multidisciplinary  focus  is  considered  impor- 
tant because  it  breaks  out  of  the  intellectu- 
ally crippling  confines  of  the  traditional 
separation  of  learning  into  arbitrary  fields, 
enabling  the  student  to  see  problems  as  an 
interrelated  whole  and.  consequently,  to 
figure  our  how  to  solve  them.  The  intention 
of  such  an  approach,  as  one  world  order  ad- 
vocate puts  it.  is  that  rather  than  function 
as  the  central  intelligence  agencies  for  the 
status  quo.  our  educational  systems  must 
become  servants  of  genuinely  progressive 
social  change." 

This  perspective  accurately  characterizes 
proponents'  overall  approach  to  the  study 
of  politics:  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
learn  about  the  world  as  to  change  it.  The 
program  is.  it  is  eminently  fair  to  .say.  ideo- 
logical—and most  peace  studies  advocates 
openly  avow  their  intent.  One  prominent 
spokesman.  Roy  Preiswerk.  goes  so  far  as  to 
argue  that  the  .solution  to  the  problem  of 
today's  dehumanized,  irrelevant,  and  dan- 
gerous educational  system  is  a  new  social 
science  with  an  explicitly  egalitarian  ideo- 
logical grounding.  "There  is  no  science  with- 
out ideology. "  Pteiswerk  contends,  and  this 
new  social  science  "must  be  committed  to 
the  reduction  of  .social  inequality."  Scholar- 
ship, in  short,  is  to  be  in  the  service  of  poli- 
tics, or  more  exactly,  in  the  ser\ice  of  a  par- 
ticular political  purpose  and  program. 

Such  overt  calls  for  an  ideological  disci- 
pline within  the  university  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  peace  studies  literature. 
Education  is  considered  simply  as  a  tool  to 
be  used  to  enhance  the  possibility  of  politi 
cal  and  .social  transformations.  It  is  typical 
of  such  an  approach  to  politics  that  the 
ends  to  be  sought  through  political  acuvi.sm 
are  generally  agreed  upon;  it  is  only  the 
means  that  demand  study  and  debate.  Thus 
Wehr  and  Washburn  note  that  one  major 
peace  studies  effort,  the  World  Order 
Models  Project,  "has  projected  alternative 
global  normative  systems,  an  essential  step 
in  identifying  a  set  of  survival  values  that 
the  global  community  can  embrace.  "  For 
these  experts  the  difficulty  lies  "not  so 
much,  perhaps.  In  identifying  the  ends  the 
world's  populations  shouW  be  striving  for  as 
in  defining  the  means  by  which  we  can  real- 
ize them."  In  peace  studies,  the  "ought"  is 
given. 

The  problematic  aspects  of  proposing  to 
transform  American  education  to  the  ideolo- 
gy of  peace  studies  and  to  institutionalize 
this  ideology  in  a  national  university  are 
perhaps  most  evident  when  we  examine  the 
values  students  are  to  inherit  with  their 
B.A.'s  in  peace.  As  we  have  seen,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "planetary  "  or  global  perspective  is 
intended  to  create  a  body  of  student  and 
eventually  professional  activists  bent  on 
radical  transformations  of  domestic  and 
international  "governance"  structures;  and 
their  activities  are  to  be  encouraged  by  in- 
stitutional means  such  as.  most  notably, 
formal  "internship"'  programs.  Wehr  and 
Washburn  insist  that  providing  internship 
programs  for  active  engagement  in  the 
peace  and  conflict  process  is  "in  many  ways 
the  most  essential  ingredient  of  peace  and 
world  order  studies."  Jerry  Folk,  writing  in 
the  journal  Peace  and  Change,  contends 
that  a  peace  studies  program  is  clearly  "in- 
complete" without  a  "peace  action"  compo- 


nent. "Moreover,  this  component  must  be 
seen  not  as  a  mere  formal  requirement,  or  a 
tail  on  the  donkey,  but  as  an  important, 
even  indispensable  part  of  a  well-balanced 
peace  studies  program. 

These  internships  are  designed  to  take 
place  in  urban  environments,  though  some 
will  occur  in  an  international  setting.  Curi- 
ously, however,  it  is  not  the  international 
possibilities  for  'experiential  learning"  that 
attract  Wehr  and  Washburn;  there  is  no  de- 
tailed account,  for  instance,  of  how  one 
hires  on  for  a  semester  or  two  with 
UNESCO  or  the  like.  What  proponents  of 
world  order  studies  discuss  and  promote  is 
active  intervention  in  the  struggles  for 
equality  occurring  in  America's  cities.  This 
field  work  must  not  only  provide  a  ground 
for  testing  the  theories  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion learned  in  the  classroom  against  the 
actual  practice  of  community  service,  but 
also  must  be  designed  to  exert  a  genuine  in- 
fluence on  some  current  urban  crisis. 

Some  problems,  however,  are  not  amena- 
ble to  solution  through  negotiation  or  con- 
flict resolution  techniques;  one  must  turn  in 
these  cases  to  the  "peace-building  skill  " 
known  as  "creative  conflict.'  As  defined  by 
Wehr  and  Washburn,  creative  conflict  is  a 
catalytic  process  by  which  latent  conflict 
symptomatic  of  unjust  relationships  is 
transformed  into  overt  conflict.  Once  out  in 
the  open.  It  can  then  be  regulated  to  create 
more  just  and  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween antagonists.  Such  conflicts  are  some- 
times called  empowerment  struggles. 

One  wants  to  avoid  unfair  exaggeration. 
Not  all  peace  studies  programs  are  set  up  to 
train  and  graduate  a  core  of  activists  ready 
to  invade  our  cities  and  smash  the  system. 
The  \-arinii>;  programs  are  diverse  in  their 
requirements,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  only  a  minority  offer  anything 
modeled  on  these  creative  conflict  intern- 
ships. However,  the  peace  studies  literature 
makes  clear  that  this  lack  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  great  defect,  for  without  proper 
hands-on"  experience  in  creative  conflict 
and  peace  action,  students  will  be  ill- 
equipped  for  real-world  application  of  their 
knowledge. 

Reluming  to  the  authoritative  views  of 
>A '  hr  and  Washburn,  it  becomes  evident 
tl:  .1  central  to  this  peace  studies  ideology  is 
the  .  -nviction  that  the  great  powers  are 
equall  degenerate:  "The  political  and 
moral  bank.-uptcy  of  the  two  superpowers" 
policies  produced  Vietnam,  Czechosolvakia 
and  Watergate."  And  again.  "In  the  USSR, 
the  Military  Industrial  Commission  Is  the 
counterpart  of  the  state  managerial  admin- 
istration in  the  United  States.  "  Or.  as  Preis- 
werk puts  It  more  generally,  the  United 
Stales  f.nd  the  Soviet  Union  are  equally  "su- 
permonsters."  Such  moral  myopia  naturally 
.seeps  into  the  way  in  which  books  are  read 
and  interpreted,  and  can  extend  to  quite 
absurd  lengths.  In  discussing  U.S.  institu- 
tional failures  and  corruption  during  Viet- 
nam. Wehr  and  Washburn  offers  the  follow- 
ing analogy:  "Solzhenitzyn  chronicles  the 
same  institutional  concentration  of  power 
in  the  Soviet  governmental  institutions  [as 
in  the  United  States]  in  his  Gulag  Archipel- 
ago." Thus  the  di.scipline  that  .seeks  to  re- 
place ethically  neutral  social  science  with  a 
value-oriented  approach  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  ethics  of  Communism  and  the 
ethics  of  liberalism.  This  is  not  surprising, 
given  that  the  peace  studies  advocates"  ele- 
vation of  "peace  "  above  all  other  goals  nec- 
essarily blurs  the  distinction  between  the 
different  political,  moral,  and  ethical  phi- 


losophies of  the  United  Stales  and  Soviet 
Union. 

We  ha\e  seen,  moreover,  that  peace  itself 
rests  on  the  creation  of  universal  justice  de- 
fined in  terms  of  equality.  So  long  as  indi- 
viduals are  denied  access  to  power  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  various  needs  and  desires. 
"Empowerment  struggles"  will  be  justified, 
with  conflict  the  natural  and  indeed  proper 
result.  Paradoxically,  the  quest  for  a  Ia.sting 
peace  may  well  require  the  advocacy  of  war, 
or  "creative  conflict"  in  the  .softer  words  of 
the  champions  of  pjeace  studies. 

Now  what  this  would  mean  for  a  U.S. 
Peace  Academy  remains  ob.scure.  though  we 
are  given  sobering  hints  by  its  proponents. 
With  a  mandate  to  further  peace,  the  acade 
my  could  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  in  scope. 
For  example,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  on  proposals  for  the  academy. 
William  Lincoln,  has  testified  during  Senate 
hearings  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit 
the  activities  of  a  Peace  Academy  to  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs  or  International 
conflict:  "In  the  interests  of  intra-  and 
international  security,  justice  is  the  goal, 
justice  is  the  mi.ssion."  The  argument  is 
that  since  much  of  the  world's  conflict— do- 
mestic as  well  as  international— results  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights,  and  a  wretch- 
ed standard  of  living,  a  Peace  Academy  must 
reflect  this  reality  and  include  domestic  as 
well  as  International  conflict  within  the 
.scope  of  its  researcli  and  leaching.  In  fact, 
during  one  Senate  hearing  it  was  especially 
noted  thai  even  ttiough  there  is  no  explicit 
reference  to  a  domestic  focus  for  the  acade- 
my, nothing  in  the  legislation  as  currently 
drafted  would  preclude  such  activity. 

Thus  the  current  legislation  is  certain  to 
be  interpreted  by  some  to  expand  vastly  the 
scope  and  mandate  of  the  Peace  Academy's 
activities-  far  beyond  the  bounds  anticipat- 
ed by  many  of  its  cospon.sors.  Given  the  ac- 
tivist nature  of  the  peace  studies  movement, 
the  likelihood  tha"  a  USAP  would  eventual- 
ly take  an  interest  in  domestic  politics  is  far 
from  remote.  Indeed,  such  political  activism 
would  appear  to  be  a  natural  outcome  of 
any  successful  peace  academy. 

A  PERNICIOUS  IDEA 

It  is  true  that  at  first  blush,  the  growth  of 
peace  studies  and  Ihe  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Academy  for  Peace  appear  unobjectionable. 
Much  of  modern  education  lacks  a  concern 
with  ethics  and  so  seems  impotent  and  irrel- 
evant to  young  minds  aching  for  a  belter  __. 
world.  Moreover,  who  can  question  fhe  need_^  known 
for  greater  study  of  conflict  resolution  in  a 
geopolitical  situation  ripe  for  conflagration".' 
Finally,  why  lake  issue  with  such  a  relative- 
ly inexpensive  national  commitment  to 
peace  and  conflict  resolution  as  the  USAP? 

Yet  despite  this  allure,  peace  studies  and 
the  federally  funded  academy  reveal  them- 
selves as,  in  essence,  an  ideological  assault 
on  traditional  education.  Rather  than 
expand  our  ability  to  understand  the  world 
around  us,  peace  studies,  with  its  fearful  un- 
willingness to  distinguish  between  totalitari- 
anism and  liberty,  distorts  reality  by  making 
all  differences  of  principle  seem  unimpor- 
tant and  hence  subject  to  easy  compromi.se. 
This  perception  so  warps  the  simple  truths 
of  politics  (e.g..  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  Gulag  and  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam)  that  peace  studies 
graduates  will  end  up  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending  world  politics,  let  alone 
bringing  about  peace. 

In  setting  forth  the  intellectual  roots  of 
the  USAP  we  have  tried  to  deepen  the 
debate  over  this  institution.  Quite  clearly 


the  Peace  Academy  represenus  an  "easy 
vote,"  for  in  the  politically  charged  atmos- 
phere created  by  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment no  congressman  wishes  to  have  to  ex 
plain  a  vote  against  "peace."  But  in  resisting 
a  political  stampede  for  a  national  peace 
university.  Congress  would  save  the  public 
more  than  money.  We  would  all  be  spared 
the  institutionalization  of  an  ideology  that 
threatens  our  ability  to  educate  the  young 
and  distorts  sober  reflection  on  American 
foreign  policy .• 


SUPER  COP-WILLIAM  H. 
WEBSTER 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  the 
April  1984  is.sue  of  the  Washinglonian 
include-s  an  excellent  article  enlilled 
"Super  Cop"  by  Blaine  Harden.  The 
"Super  Cop"  is  our  distinguished  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Honorable  William  H. 
Webster, 

As  the  former  chairman,  and  now 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
merce. Justice,  State,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  that  controls  the 
funding  of  the  FBL  I  have  more  than 
the  usual  interest  in  the  Bureau's  ac- 
tivities. For  more  than  13  years- 
longer  tli|in  any  other  Senator— I  have 
.served  on  the  subcommittee. 

In  1972,  I  managed  the  bill  while  our 
former  colleague,  the  late,  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  John 
McClellan,  campaigned  for  reelection, 
and  held  the  last  hearing  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  attended.  Those  were 
the  days  of  closed  hearings  with  much 
discussion  off  the  record,  a  fact  1 
regret  as  I  have  .struggled  to  rebuild 
the  record  of  that  historic  hearing. 

For  example.  Director  Hoover  told 
us  that  day  that  he  did  not  want  the 
FBI  Building  then  under  construction 
named  after  him.  Shortly  after  his 
death.  Congress  did  approve  naming 
the  building  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Building.  Unfortunately,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  document  that  it  was  against 
Mr.  Hoover's  wishes  as  that  remark 
was  apparently  made  off  the  record. 

Over  the  succeeding  years  I  have 
Mr.  Hoover's  succe.ssors,  the 
short-termed  L.  Patrick  Gray  III.  and 
the  even  shorter  termed  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  Clarence  M.  Kelly,  and. 
since  1978.  Judge  Webster. 

Over  the  intervening  years  we  have 
opened  up  our  hearings  and  have 
markups  in  the  sunshine.  At  the  .same 
time.  Judge  Webster  has  restored  the 
FBI.  Together  we  have  worked  to 
expand  the  Bureau  into  its  new  activi- 
ties in  drug  law  enforcement.  Each 
day  .seemingly  brings  new  results  of 
that  effort  that  has  successfully 
linked  the  Bureau  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  maintained  the 
priority  for  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence, terrorism,  white  collar  crime, 
and  the  other  vital  crime-fighting  ac- 
tivities of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  It  is  no  secret  that 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Judge  Web- 
ster. He  has  restored  the  great  respect 
that  the  Bureau  has  always  enjoyed 
with  the  American  people.  The  article 
describes  several  instances  where  the 
Director  has  withstood  political  pre.s- 
sures  in  maintaining  the  FBI  integrity 
as  the  Nation's  preeminent  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

In  my  opinion,  if  President  Reagan 
had  nominated  Judge  Webster  to  be 
Attorney  General,  he  would  have 
avoided  the  current  difficulties.  I  dare- 
say that  he  would  have  been  con- 
firmed unanimously. 

The  article  follows: 

Super  Cop 
(By  Blaine  Harden) 

For  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  moment  would 
have  been  delicious.  The  forum  was  a  hear- 
ing before  a  friendly,  almost  fawning  Senate 
subcommittee.  The  star  witness  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  senators  were  asking  hanging- 
curve-ball  questions— the  kind  any  self-re- 
specting smalltown  police  chief,  let  along 
America's  top  cop.  could  hit  out  of  the  ball- 
park. 

Senator  John  P.  East,  the  con.servative 
Republican  from  North  Carolina,  threw  the 
fastest  pitch  of  all.  He  asked  if  the  balance 
in  law  enforcement  in  the  United  Stales  had 
lipped  "against  .society  and  in  favor  of  the 
rnminal  element." 

Had  Hoover  been  asked  such  a  question, 
the  Director  would  have  rounded  up  his 
usual  suspects  for  the  decline  of  Western 
Civilization.  They  included,  in  Hoover's 
words,  "theorists,  p.seudocrimiiiologisls.  hy- 
persentimentalisls,  criminal  coddlers,  con- 
vict lovers,  and  fiddle-faced  reformers." 
Crooks  were  "rats."  those  who  kept  them 
out  of  jail  were  "yammerheads,  "  and  that, 
in  Hoover's  cosmology  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, was  that. 

The  FBI  director,  however,  who  had  to 
answer  Senator  East's  question  was  William 
H  Webster.  And  Webster,  ignoring  the  sen- 
ators  invitation  to  law-and-order  demagogu- 
ery.  responded  with  a  700-word  lecture  on 
justice  in  America.  First,  he  stroked  East's 
ego  by  a.ssurlng  the  senator  that  this  ques- 
tion was  Intelligent.  Then  the  director  (only 
Hoover,  dead  twelve  years,  is  the  Director) 
acknowledged  "serious  problems"  in  the 
criminal-justice  system.  He  said  legal  techni- 
calities should  not  protect  those  who  are 
clearly  guilty  of  crime.  But  he  added  that 
police  must  always  understand  and  honor 
those  technicalities,  no  matter  how  compli- 
cated. Webster  closed  by  saying  that  he  fell 
the  rights  of  .society  and  of  accused  law- 
breakers were  in  a  near    "stale  of  balance." 

It  was  all  so  smooth,  .so  measured,  .so  un- 
quotable, so  utterly  unlike  anything  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  .said  in  his  48-year  reign  over 
the  FBI.  Indeed,  a  couple  of  Webster's  re- 
marks made  him  .sound  suspiciously  like  a 
"theorist"  or  even  a  "yammcrhead.'"  Web- 
ster had  refused  to  play  ball  with  East's 
lock-up-the-vermin  biases.  He  had  gently 
chastised  the  senator  for  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  appearance  than  to  fact.  But  he  was 
.so  blandly  polite  about  it  that  the  senator 
did  not  seem  to  notice. 

That  answer  stands  as  a  near-perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  William  Hedgcock  Webster 
has  done  at  the  FBI.  The  former  federal 
judge  from  St.  Louis- who  has  run  the  FBI 
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for  more  than  six  years,  longer  than  anyone 
except  Hoover— has  radically  changed  the 
mission,  image,  and  techniques  of  America's 
only  national  police  force.  Yet  "the  judge." 
as  he  like  to  be  called,  has  been  so  polite,  so 
studiedly  colorless  that  few  Americans  seem 
to  have  noticed  either  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  or  the  man  who  effected  them.  The 
judge  has  presided  over  an  anomalous  era  at 
the  FBI.  an  era  in  which  the  Bureau  has 
become  both  bigger  and  less  publicized, 
more  powerful  and  less  feared,  more  capable 
of  violating  the  civil  liberties  of  Americans 
and  less  disposed  to  do  so. 

The  FBI's  Webster  era,  however,  may 
soon  end.  The  judge  does  not  plan  to  com- 
plete bis  ten-year  term  as  director,  a  non-re- 
newable term  that  expires  in  1988.  He  has 
told  friends  that  he  has  accomplished  what 
he  set  out  to  do  when  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton in  1978  and  that  he  will  probably  leave 
the  FBI  in  August  when  he  becomes  eligible 
for  a  government  pension. 

William  Webster's  departure  raises  the 
possibility  that  the  FBI  again  could  become 
what  it  was  for  much  of  the  1960s  and  '70s— 
a  highly  politicized,  often  oui-of-confrol 
secret  police.  In  1973,  William  Ruckleshaus. 
during  his  tumultous  70-day  tenure  as 
acting  FBI  director,  warned  that  the  Bureau 
has  "enormous  power  and  thus  can  be  a 
force  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  .  .  .  The  FBI 
does  not  exist  aside  from  the  people  in  it. 
More  particularly,  it  owes  much  of  its  force, 
effectiveness,  and  tone  to  its  director." 

Civil  libertarians,  fearful  of  the  past  re- 
peating itself  and  already  exorcised  by 
Ronald  Reagan's  nomination  of  Edwin 
Meese  III  as  attorney  general,  are  afraid 
that  Webster's  successor  will  be  neither  as 
non-ideological  nor  as  independent  as  the 
judge.  They  fear  that,  unlike  Webster,  a 
new  FBI  director  will  be  unwilling  to  stand 
up  to  his  boss  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Meese,  a  law-and-order  activist  who  is 
known  in  the  White  House  as  "Officer  Ed," 
made  no  secret  of  his  distaste  for  legal  tech- 
nicalities that  interfere  with  criminal  pros- 
ecutions or  for  judges  who  meddle  in  social 
issues. 

If  and  when  Webster  leaves  and  we  get 
somebody  Reagan  selects,  we  can  only 
expect  real  problems,  "  worries  Representa- 
tive Don  Edwards,  once  an  FBI  agent  and 
now  a  liberal  California  Democrat  who 
chairs  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 

The  FBI  director  who  succeeds  Webster 
will  take  control  of  a  20.000-memter  police 
force  that,  said  Webster  in  an  inte.-view,  "is 
not  like  any  traditional  bureaucratic  organi- 
zation. ...  It  wants  to  respond  to  leader- 
ship. "  Those  who  worry  about  a  replay  of 
the  bad  old  days  at  the  FBI  woula  do  well  to 
understand  what  sort  of  man  Webster  is  and 
how  he  has  so  quietly  expanded  the  power 
of  a  paramilitary  bureaucracy  where  the 
three  most  powerful  words  in  the  English 
language  continue  to  be  The  director 
wants.  .  .  .'■ 

As  an  appointee  of  Jimmy  Carter's.  Web- 
ster came  to  Washington  to  salvage  an 
agency  whose  reputation  had  taken  a  pre- 
cipitous fall.  Under  Hoover,  the  Bureau  had 
insinuated  itself  into  American  mythology 
as  the  epitome  of  right-thinking,  clean- 
shaven, crook-catching  professionalism. 
That  myth  was  soiled  in  the  1970s  by 
Senate  investigations  and  news  reports  ex- 
posing the  FBI's  seamy  side.  Between  1965 
and  1975,  according  to  Gallup  pollsters,  the 
percentage  of  Americans  who  gave  the  FBI 
a  highly  favorable  "  rating  fell  from  84  to 
37  percent. 


FBI  agents,  in  the  public  mind,  were  no 
longer  fearless,  upstanding  G-men.  Some 
appeared  as  black-bag  thugs  for  whom  ille- 
gal break-ins.  blackmail,  and  bedroom  bug- 
gings  were  all  part  of  a  crusade  called 
COINTELPRO.  That  counter-intelligence 
crusade  was  supposed  to  protect  "right- 
thinking"  Americans  from  those  who.  in 
Hoover's  words,  were  "subversive  forcelsl 
dedicated  to  the  complete  destruction  of  our 
traditional  democratic  values." 

Webster,  according  to  civil  libertarians 
who  had  been  most  critical  of  the  Bureau, 
quickly  convinced  his  agents  that  no  one 
would  get  ahead  in  his  FBI  by  tromping  on 
the  civil  rights  of  any  American.  In  a  char- 
acteristically quiet,  evenhanded  decision,  he 
fired  or  disciplined  FBI  supervisors  who  had 
ordered  illegal  surveillance  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  Weather  Underground  fugi- 
tives. He  refused  to  punish,  and  won  the  al- 
legiance of.  agents  who  had  simply  followed 
orders.  Webster  demanded  more  legal  train- 
ing for  FBI  agents  and  made  sure  they  were 
apprised  within  48  hours  of  changes  in  fed- 
eral law  related  to  their  investigative  au- 
thority. 

"Whatever  maverick  FBI  agents  there  are 
out  there  around  the  country,  if  they  stray 
away  from  the  legal  path,  they  know  they 
will  not  get  support  in  Washington."  says 
Frank  J.  Donner.  a  civil-liberties  lawyer  and 
author  of  The  Age  of  Surveillance.  "The 
perception  of  risk  [for  renegade  agents]  is 
greater  under  Webster  than  it  has  ever  been 
before." 

Webster  also  has  given  the  FBI  the  inde- 
pendence to  dare  disagree  with  public  state- 
ments by  the  President— something  that 
Hoover,  for  all  his  vaunted  power,  almost 
never  did.  Webster's  independence  survived 
Carter's  defeat  and  has  been  asserted  re- 
peatedly, if  diplomatically,  under  Ronald 
Reagan.  In  the  fall  of  1982.  Reagan  said 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence "  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  "inspired"  and  was  "ma- 
nipulating" the  US  nuclear-freeze  move- 
ment. Last  August.  Webster  flatly,  but  qui- 
etly, said  Reagan  was  wrong.  In  a  written 
reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Orrin  G. 
Hatch  of  Utah.  Webster  stated.  "There  is  no 
evidence  .  .  .  that  the  Soviets  or  the  organi- 
zations they  control  have  a  dominant  role  in 
the  US  peace  movement."" 

While  tidying  up  the  FBrs  image.  Web- 
ster has— again,  quietly— expanded  his 
power.  His  FBI  has  won  sharp  increases  in 
spending  on  law-enforcement  hardware  and 
personnel,  as  well  as  far-reaching  increases 
in  investigative  authority. 

Since  Webster  took  over  in  1978.  the  FBI's 
budget  has  more  than  doubled  to  just  over 
$1  billion  a  year.  With  an  8.8  percent  in- 
crease in  the  1985  budget  request,  a  request 
that  is  usually  sacrosanct  in  Congress,  the 
Bureau  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  parts 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  number  of  FBI  agents  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  8.488  (with  a  record  11.580  cler- 
ical and  technical  employees).  By  the  end  of 
next  year,  the  Bureau  will  have  spent  more 
than  $430  million  for  a  computer-network 
and  communications  system  that  will  permit 
almost  instantaneous  access  in  59  field  of- 
fices to  the  FBrs  huge  criminal  and  investi- 
gative data  bank. 

In  the  wake  of  Abscam— Webster's  most 
publicized  and.  for  the  most  part,  applauded 
investigation— the  FBI  has  made  an  unprec- 
edented plunge  into  undercover  operations 
that  rely  on  bribe  money,  underworld  in- 
formants, electronic  bugs,  and  concealed 
cameras.  These  undercover  operations 
target  individuals  who.  in  Webster"s  words. 


"smell"  suspicious.  In  the  past  six  years,  the 
annual  number  of  these  investigations  has 
increased  sixfold,  from  56  to  more  than  315. 
Undercover  spending  on  bribe  money  and 
equipment,  not  counting  salaries,  has  in- 
creased ninefold. 

Building  on  changes  initiated  by  his  pred- 
ecessor. Clarence  M.  Kelley.  Webster  has 
backed  the  FBI  away  from  its  obsession 
with  bank  robbery  and  car  theft  and  aimed 
it  at  investigations  of  white-collar  and  orga- 
nized crime,  espionage,  and  terrorism.  When 
the  Reagan  administration  pressured  Web- 
ster to  do  more  about  violent  crime,  he 
moved  the  Bureau  into  drug  enforcement,  a 
move  that  Hoover  had  long  resisted  for  fear 
his  agents  would  be  corrupted.  In  one  of  the 
smoothest  bureaucratic  takeovers  ever  seen 
in  Washington.  Webster  two  years  ago 
gained  control  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (DEA).  with  its  2,200  agents 
and  $290  million  budget.  He  appointed  his 
loyal  friend  and  former  FBI  executive  Fran- 
cis M.  (Bud)  Mullen  to  run  the  agency.  On  a 
hot-line  telephone.  Webster  calls  Mullen's 
office  nearly  every  day. 

The  cap  on  Webster's  empire-building  is  a 
new  set  of  guidelines  expanding  the  FBI's 
authority  to  investigate  and  infiltrate  do- 
mestic political  groups.  The  guidelines  re- 
place more  restrictive  rules  handed  down  in 
1976  by  former  attorney  general  Edward  H. 
Levi,  rules  that  were  intended  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  past  FBI  abuses.  The  new 
guidelines,  issued  last  year  by  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith,  allow  the 
FBI  to  launch  a  full-scale  investigation 
based  entirely  on  "advocacy"  of  crime,  par- 
ticularly violent  crime.  They  also  allow  the 
FBI  to  amass  dossiers,  using  public  informa- 
tion, on  any  domestic  group.  Finally,  the 
new  guidelines  allow  preliminary  investiga- 
tions—using informers  and  undercover 
agents— to  begin  solely  on  the  basis  of  an 
"allegation  or  information  indicating  the 
possibility  of  criminal  activity." 

Webster  has  built  a  law-enforcement 
empire  that  is  more  powerful  than  anything 
Hoover  ever  had.  Yet  the  judge  says  he  will 
not  allow  the  FBI  to  run  roughshod  again 
over  the  constitutional  rights  of  Americans. 
And  many  of  the  FBI's  most  severe  critics 
believe  him. 

"On  civil  liberties,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day  in  Hoover's  era  and 
Webster's  FBI.  "  says  Jerry  J.  Berman,  legis- 
lative council  for  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

"Webster  is  not  ideological.  Without  ques- 
tion he  has  changed  the  style  of  the  FBI. 
He  is  not  deceptive."  says  Victor  Navasky. 
editor  of  77ie  Nation,  a  liberal  journal  that 
for  decades  was  shelved  in  the  FBI's  New 
York  field  office  alongside  Communist-pro- 
duced publications. 

Judge  Webster,  quite  simply,  is  an  easy 
man  to  trust.  It  begins  with  his  looks.  Good 
looks,  often  underestimated  as  a  part  of 
leadership,  are  especially  important  in  the 
FBI.  Back  in  the  early  1960s,  when  40  mil- 
lion Americans  tuned  in  to  The  FBI  televi- 
sion show  every  week,  Efrem  Zimbalist  Jr. 
epitomized  the  perfect  G-man.  He  was 
handsome,  polite,  smart,  patriotic  and 
neatly  attired.  Hoover  admired  Zimbalist  so 
much  that,  according  to  one  of  his  publi- 
cists, the  Director  demanded  that  FBI  re- 
cruiters look  for  new  agents  who  conformed 
to  the  "Zimmy  image.'"  Webster  does.  If 
anything,  the  judge  is  better  looking  and 
better  dressed  than  Zimmy. 

Webster"s  eyes  are  blue,  his  jaw  is  square, 
and  his  waist  is  trim.  He  has  what  one 
friend  calls  a  "pixie""  smile.  When  he  gets 


angry,  associates  say,  his  blue  eyes  turn 
cold,  his  soft  voice  grows  even  softer.  Web- 
ster's dark-brown  hair  is  always  crisply 
parted,  and  his  hairline  is  as  resolutely  non- 
receding  as  Reagan's  (Webster's  hair  is 
trimmed  regularly  at  FBI  headquarters  by 
Ray  Cabacar,  a  former  Navy  steward  who  is 
also  the  chief  cook  in  the  FBI  executive 
dining  room.) 

A  Christian  Scientist.  Webster  rarely 
drinks  and  never  smokes.  The  drink  in  his 
hand  at  official  Washington  gatherings  is 
usually  7-Up. 

Griffin  B.  Bell,  the  former  attorney  gener- 
al who  has  said  Websters  selection  to  run 
the  FBI  was  Carter's  best  appointment,  says 
the  judge  was  chosen  because  "he  was  intel- 
ligent, had  unusual  balance,  was  a  straight- 
arrow  type,  and  had  a  patrician  approach. 
He  is  quiet  and  he  moves  in  quiet  ways."" 

Webster  invariably  dresses  in  dark  suits, 
usually  pin-striped,  with  cuffed  pants, 
button-down  shirts,  and  prep  ties.  At  the 
age  of  60  with  gray  beginning  to  frost  his 
temples,  he  has  the  look  of  a  well-born, 
well-compensated  executive  who  keeps  in 
shape  at  the  country  club. 

Tennis  is  Webster's  passion.  Friends  say 
he  is  a  sound  player,  more  driven  to  win 
than  skilled.  He  plays  several  times  a  week 
at  St.  Albans  Tennis  Club  against  members 
of  the  Washington  establishment,  including 
members  of  Congress  and  prominent  jour- 
nalists such  as  synidicated  columnist  Carl 
Rowan  and  Fred  Graham  of  CBS  News.  "He 
has  a  funny-looking  serve."  says  Graham, 
who  often  reports  on  the  FBI.  "But  he  beats 
players  you  wouldnt  think  he  could. " 
Graham  says  there  is  "some  truth""  to  the 
notion  that  Websters  friendship  with  se- 
lected Washington  journalists  has  helped 
diffuse  the  mutual  hostility  between  the 
FBI  and  the  media  in  the  1970s. 

The  son  of  a  prosperous  St.  Louis  busi- 
nessman who  owned  and  operated  a  number 
of  small  firms,  including  the  St.  Louis  Ear 
Mold  Laboratory.  Webster  grew  up  wanting 
to  be  a  laywer.  He  attended  Amherst  Col- 
lege, a  highly  regarded  liberal-arts  college  in 
Massachusetts  where  a  midwesterner  can 
make  career  contacts  and  acquire  a  bit  of 
eastern  sophistication.  Former  CIA  director 
Slansfield  Turner,  a  college  classmate  and 
friend,  says  Webster  was  a  serious  student 
"but  not  a  stick-in-the-mud.""  He  headed  the 
debating  club,  belonged  to  a  fraternity  and 
two  honor  societies,  and  went  to  church  reg- 
ularly. At  Amherst.  Webster  established  a 
pattern  for  professional  probity  and  high- 
brow social  involvement  that  he  has  main- 
tained throughout  his  life. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in  both  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War  and  graduating 
from  Washington  University  Law  School  in 
St.  Louis.  Webster  built  a  $120,000-a-year 
corporate-law  practice  in  his  hometown. 
(His  net  worth  when  he  was  confirmed  as 
FBI  director  in  February  1978  was 
$880,296.)  He  and  his  wife.  Drusilla.  be- 
longed to  several  exclusive  clubs  in  St. 
Louis,  and  one  of  their  daughters  was  a  deb- 
utante at  the  Veiled  Prophet  Ball,  an  event 
sponsored  by  that  city's  oldest,  most  power- 
ful families. 

Since  coming  to  Washington.  Webster  and 
his  wife  have  become  regulars  at  black-tie 
social  events  and  diplomatic  parties.  Friends 
say  the  judge  enjoys  and  is  good  at  social 
hobnobbing.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Al- 
falfa Club,  an  exclusive  organization  of  pow- 
erful Washington  men.  But  unlike  many  of 
his  high-powered  peers.  Webster  does  little 
official  entertaining  at  home.  He  usually  in- 
vites only  close  friends,  many  of  them  from 


St.  Louis,  to  his  $358,000  house  in  Bethesda. 
(The  house,  on  a  wooded  lot  with  a  swim- 
ming pool,  is  not  guarded  by  the  FBI.  A 
driver  takes  the  director  to  and  from  work 
in  a  government  sedan.  A  close  friend  says 
Webster  insists  on  sitting  beside  the  driver 
in  the  front  seat.) 

In  St.  Louis,  Webster  was  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics  and  served  two  years  as  a  US 
attorney.  President  Nixon  chose  Webster  in 
1971  to  be  a  US  district  court  judge,  and  he 
accepted  the  $40,000-a-year  job,  although  it 
meant  a  big  cut  in  pay.  He  took  the  job.  he 
says,  when  the  country  "was  going  through 
the  riots,  the  burning  of  ROTC  buildings 
and  so  forth.  1  was  convinced  that  the  next 
generation  would  question  whether  the 
system  works.  Some  of  us  could  prove 
maybe  that  it  did  work."" 

In  1973.  Nixon  elevated  Webster  to  the 
8th  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  he 
compiled  a  generally  conservative  record. 
He  was  unwilling  to  let  police  procedural 
errors  interfere  with  criminal  convictions, 
but  he  often  stood  up  for  the  constitutional 
rights  of  minorities.  He  was  labeled  a  "do- 
gooder""  by  the  warden  at  the  St.  Louis  City 
Jail  after  he  ordered  sweeping  reforms  to 
correct  what  he  termed  "inhumane"  condi- 
tions. 

Webster  was  one  of  six  people  whose  back- 
grounds were  checked  when  a  vacancy 
opened  up  on  the  US  Supreme  Court  in 
1975.  For  much  of  his  life,  friends  say.  Web- 
ster has  coveted  a  seal  on  the  high  court. 
He  lunches  several  times  a  year  with  his 
friends  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  and 
Associate  Justice  Harry  Blackmun.  usually 
in  the  Supreme  Court  dining  room. 

When  Webster  learned  he  was  being  con- 
sidered for  the  FBI  job.  he  went  to  a  St. 
Louis  public  library  and  took  out  several 
books  on  the  Bureau.  He  had  never  wanted 
to  be  an  FBI  agent,  had  never  considered 
running  the  national  police  force.  He  decid- 
ed to  take  the  job.  he  says,  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  became  a  judge;  He  is  a  pa- 
triot, and  his  country  needed  him.  Weeks 
before  he  moved  to  Washington,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  carried  a  profile  of  the 
localboy -turned-number-one-G-man.  The 
story,  quoting  an  unnamed  long-time  friend 
of  Websters.  assessed  his  character  this 
way: 

"If  a  pie  is  on  the  table  and  every  body  "s 
got  a  knife  and  fork.  Bill  is  not  going  to  take 
a  back  seat.  He  will  be  polite,  of  course,  but 
he  will  get  his  share  of  the  pie." 

Webster  quickly  proved  he  was  capable  of 
getting  his  share  of  the  pie  here.  He  rebuilt 
the  FBI  far  more  successfully  than  had  his 
predecessors  in  the  1970s— Clarence  Kelley. 
William  Ruckelshaus.  and  L.  Partick  Gray 
III.  (Gray  was  indicted  for  approving  illegal 
break-ins  when  he  was  acting  director  in 
1972-73.  Charges  were  later  dropped  for 
lack  of  evidence.) 

Unlike  Hoover.  Webster  did  not  rebuild 
the  FBI  by  playing  to  a  national  audience. 
The  judge  avoided  the  theatrics  that  had 
prompted  former  senator  George  Norris  of 
Nebraska  to  brand  Hoover  "the  greatest 
publicity  hound  on  the  American  conti- 
nent." 

Beginning  in  the  late  1930s.  Hoover  put 
together  a  public-relations  machine  that 
made  certain  that  all  of  the  FBIs  successes 
were  attributed  to  the  Directors  personal 
vigilance.  Hoover  led  carefully  staged  raids 
on  the  hideouts  of  gangsters  and  racketeers. 
He  developed  a  friendly  stable  of  writers 
who  fed  FBI-approved  stories  to  magazines, 
movies,  radio  shows,  even  comic  books.  An 
official  FBI  photograph  of  Hoover  in  1944 


carried  this  caption:  "Tough  and  looks  it.  is 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  .  .  .  This  stockily  built 
chief  has  a  sensational  record  for  bringing 
public  enemies  of  all  kinds  ...  to  justice. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  hero  of  all  American 
schoolboys."" 

When  Webster  came  to  Washington,  he 
chose  not  to  be  a  hero.  "There  was  a  con- 
scious effort  on  Webster's  part  to  keep  the 
FBI  publicity  mechanism  from  deifying 
him."  recalls  Russell  J.  Bruemmer.  a  law- 
clerk  to  Webster  in  St.  Louis  who  came  to 
the  FBI  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor. Webster  warned  the  FBI  press  office 
not  to  tell  reporters  that  his  favorite  dessert 
was  apple  pie.  (Hoover  had  publicized  his 
taste  for  Key-lime  pie.) 

Webster  changed  the  time-honored  FBI 
practice  of  using  an  Autopen  to  sign  the  di- 
rector"s  signature  to  thousands  of  routine 
documents.  He  delegated  authority  like  a 
corporate  chief  executive  officer,  giving 
power  to  three  executive  assistant  directors 
who  operate  as  group  vice  presidents  for  ad- 
ministration, law  enforcement,  and  investi- 
gation. Although  he  is  far  more  accessible  to 
Congress  and  the  press  than  Hoover  ever 
was,  Webster  never  speaks  out  of  school.  He 
talks  slowly  seeming  to  examine  the  impli- 
cations of  each  word.  His  public  statements 
are  invariably  balanced,  often  boring. 

Webster"s  only  venture  into  big-time 
image-making,  the  FBI-sanctioned  ABC  tel- 
evision show  Todays  FBI.  was  as  balanced 
and  boring  as  the  director's  speeches.  In  G- 
Men.  a  recent  book  about  the  FBI.  social 
historian  Richard  Gid  Powers  says  the 
agents  of  Today  s  FBI  were  "careful  to  ex- 
plain, justify,  and  apologize  for  every  move 
they  made,  as  though  there  were  a  posse  of 
ACLU  lawyers.  PTA  fuss-budgets,  and  the 
editorial  board  of  The  Nation  lurking  just 
out  of  camera  range,  ready  to  push  the 
"abort"  button  the  first  time  an  agent 
bumped  into  the  Bill  of  Rights. '"  The  show- 
was  canceled  after  one  season  because  of 
low  ratings. 

Webster  has  attained  his  goal  of  not  be- 
coming a  national  celebrity.  His  FBI.  ac- 
cording to  Powers,  has  an  image  in  the  pop- 
ular culture  that  has  evolved  beyond  Hoo- 
vers  G-men  and  the  black-bag  thugs  of  the 
"70s.  That  new  image,  says  Powers,  "is  a 
washed-out  nothing."" 

Webster  told  me  that  a  lower  profile  for 
the  FBI  "is  consistent  with  a  long-term  ap- 
proach to  doing  our  best  work.  A  pattern 
had  developed  over  48  years  of  focusing  on 
the  director.  ...  I  think  there  is  more  po- 
tential for  the  director  to  damage  the  FBI 
by  his  own  public  actions  than  there  is  for 
him  to  enhance  it. 

"When  I  sit  down  with  you.  Id  like  to 
think  Ive  earned  the  right  to  be  believed. 
You  are  not  sitting  there  saying.  Is  he  lying 
to  me?"  I  don"t  think  hero-making,  in  the 
long  run,  will  serve  that  purpose." 

The  direclor"s  emergence  as  a  non-hero 
may  have  washed  the  color  out  of  the  FBI's 
public  image,  but  it  has  not  kept  Webster 
from  building  and  consolidating  power.  Her- 
bert Kaufman,  a  former  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  author  of  a  study 
of  the  administrative  behavior  of  federal 
bureau  chiefs,  says  strong  connections  in 
Washington  arc  far  more  important  in  run- 
ning a  bureaucracy  than  is  a  national  con- 
stituency. "The  visibility  thing,""  says  Kauf- 
man, "is  somewhat  overdone.'" 

On  a  level  that  is  usually  invisible.  Web- 
ster has  proved  himself  a  master  at  the  bu- 
reaucratic game.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
mandatory  55-and-out  retirement  rule  that 
forced    800    agents    to    leave    the    FBI    the 
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month  he  arrived.  Webster  began  installing 
younger  agents  in  high-level  positions. 
Within  a  few  years,  nearly  every  senior  offi- 
cial in  Bureau  headquarters  and  in  the  59 
field  offices  was  a  Webster  appointee  whose 
loyalty  was  to  the  current  director,  not  to 
the  past. 

Unlike  his  friend  Stansfield  Turner,  who 
bloodily  cut  154  senior  employees  out  of  the 
CIA  and  precipitated  a  much-publicized  col- 
lapse in  spy  morale.  Webster  was  careful  not 
to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  career  agents  who 
make  the  FBI  one  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's most  insular  bureaucracies.  Webster 
did  not  demote  older  agents,  and,  according 
to  his  former  special  assistant  Bruemmer, 
he  never  denigrated  them,  even  among  inti- 
mates. The  judge  simply  waited  for  them  to 
retire— as  about  43  percent  of  them  have. 

In  the  meantime.  Webster  enthusiastically 
paid  homage  to  the  FBI's  sacred  cows.  He 
never  misses  the.  annual  meeting  of  the 
8.000-member  Society  of  Former  Special 
Agents.  Last  year  at  their  meeting  in 
Denver,  he  gave  the  retired  agents,  many  of 
whom  have  important  contacts  with  law-en- 
forcement and  political  leaders  around  the 
country,  a  glowing  report  on  what  he  called 
our  FBI  family."  Like  Hoover,  Webster  at- 
tends quarterly  graduation  ceremonies  at 
the  FBI  National  Academy  at  Quantico.  Vir- 
ginia, where  each  year  1,000  police  officers 
from  around  the  country  are  taught  how  to 
fight  crime  the  FBI  way.  Webster  often 
tours  FBI  field  offices:  in  Washington,  he 
poses  for  pictures  with  visiting  field  agents. 
He  attends  funerals  of  agents  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  personally  comforts  their 
widows. 

Outside  the  FBI  bureaucracy.  Wetwter 
has  been  equally  diligent  in  touching  all  the 
power  bases.  He  repeatedly  has  referred  to 
the  attorney  general  as  his  boss,  something 
Hoover  was  loath  to  do.  Webster  makes  a 
point  of  inviting  FBI  critics  to  lunch.  Na- 
vasky.  the  editor  of  The  Nation,  has 
lunched  with  Webster,  as  has  Jerry  Berman 
of  the  ACLU.  After  Abscam.  when  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Arab  Americans  object- 
ed to  FBI  undercover  agents  posing  as  Arab 
sheiks.  Webster  invited  members  of  the 
group  to  voice  their  complaints  in  his  office. 
The  site  of  most  of  his  bridge-building  is 
the  FBI  executive  dining  room,  located 
about  30  feet  down  the  hall  from  Webster's 
imposingly  large  office  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  FBI  building.  After  arrivins  at  v-'crk 
at  8:30  am.  Webster  breakfasts  there  nearly 
every  morning.  He  lunches  there  about 
three  times  a  week.  About  half  of  the  meals 
are  given  over  to  "outsiders":  the  rest  are 
briefing  sessions  with  FBI  executives. 

Most  important.  Webster  has  developed  a 
rapport  with  members  of  Congress  who 
have  come  to  trust  his  judgment  and  believe 
his  words.  Unlike  Hoover,  who  usually  made 
one  Capitol  Hill  appearance  a  year  (before  a 
doting  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
that  served  up  puffball  questions).  Webster 
testifies  before  Congress  at  least  eight  times 
a  year,  and  the  questions  are  often  critical. 
"When  Hoover  was  alive,  you  got  nothing. 
There  were  no  hearings,  and  everybody  [in 
Congress]  was  afraid  of  him.  "  says  Repre- 
sentative Edwards.  "Webster  has  been 
forthright,  an  honest  administrator  ...  a 
cool  head."" 

The  judge  came  to  Washington  deter 
mined  to  be  believable.  "What  I  brought 
with  me,  I  think,  was  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt."  says  Webster.  From  then  on,  it  was 
up  to  me  to  never  do  anything  to  cause 
people  to  wonder. "  According  to  Russell 
Bruemmer,  the  director's  former  aide  and 


close  friend.  'Webster  sensed  that  his  credi- 
bility and  integrity  before  Congress  were 
the  two  things  that  could  buy  him  time  to 
prove  he  could  run  the  Bureau." 

Five  months  after  Webster  came  to  Wash- 
ington, his  signature  was  affixed,  with  an 
Autopen.  to  a  letter  that  was  glaringly  false. 
That  letter  was  sent  to  then-representative 
Paul  McCloskey.  a  liberal  Republican  from 
California.  McCloskey  had  asked  Webster  if 
a  former  Black  Panther  leader  named  Elmer 
"Geronimo  "  Pratt  had  been  the  target  of 
the  FBI's  Counterintelligence  Program 
(COINTELPRO)  at  the  time  of  a  1968 
murder  in  Santa  Monica,  a  killing  for  which 
F^att  had  been  convicted  and  was  .serving 
life  in  prison.  Webster's  letter  said  flatly. 
"You  may  be  assured  that  Pratt  was  never  a 
target  of  the  FBI's  COINTELPRO." 

FBI  documents  proved  otherwise.  The 
documents,  obtained  by  Pratt"s  lawyers 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  said 
the  Bureau  had  a  plan  to  publicize  Pratt"s 
"illicit  sexual  activities""  and  to  "attack, 
expose,  and  ridicule  the  image  of  (Fh-att] 
amongst  current  and  past  membership"'  of 
the  Black  Panthers. 

McCloskey.  having  .seen  these  documents, 
wrote  back  to  the  director,  cited  evidence 
that  the  earlier  Webster  letter  had  ignored, 
and  accused  the  FBI  of  "acting  defensively." 
McCloskey.  who  now"  practices  law  in  Palo 
Alto,  recalls  he  was  astonished  at  Websler"s 
reaction. 

"By  God.  he  called  me  back  in  24  hours. 
He  ordered  an  immediate  investigation. 
Within  a  week.  I  was  invited  to  a  meeting 
with  Webster  and  his  staff.  "  says  McClos- 
key. "Any  leader  is  not  going  to  say.  "My 
staff  has  lied  to  me'.  But  it  was  quite  clear 
from  the  way  he  gave  instructions  in  the 
meeting  that  he  knew  they  had  not  told  him 
the  truth.  They  came  back  with  a  much 
more  detailed  report,  conceding  they  had 
targeted  Pratt." 

Recalling  the  incident.  Webster  says  he 
was  angry  at  his  subordinates  for  not  doing 
their  "homework.  "  He  feared  the  error 
would  damage  the  credibility  on  which  he 
hoped  to  rebuild  the  FBI.  Webster  often  in- 
vokes the  Pratt  affair,  aides  say,  to  demand 
that  documents  prepared  for  his  signature 
be  checked  for  accuracy.  "Being  a  straight 
arrow,  "  says  former  FBI  special  assistant 
Steve  Andrews,  "is  very  important  to  the 
judge." 

To  remain  a  straight  arrow  at  an  agency 
that  has  sullied  the  reputation  of  previous 
directors.  Webster  has  relied  on  his  experi- 
ence as  a  judge.  For  more  than  six  years,  he 
has  hired  temporary  "special  assistants""  — 
young  lawyers,  most  of  them  former  clerks 
to  federal  judges— to  sniff  around  the 
Bureau.  Reporting  only  to  him,  they  anno- 
tate sources  for  speeches,  review"  applica- 
tions for  wiretaps,  and  assess  progress  of  un- 
dercover investigations.  While  they  are  re- 
sented by  FBI  career  bureaucrats,  they  have 
been  useful.  It  was  a  special  assistant,  for 
example,  who  handled  the  Pratt  foul-up. 

Even  his  critics  say  Webster  thinks  like  a 
judge.  He  monitors  federal  court  rulings 
around  the  country  and  orders  FBI  agents 
to  modify  their  behavior  according  to  the 
most  recent  decisions.  "He  is  a  judge  in  a 
bureaucrat "s  role,  a  balancer  who  tries  to 
weigh  conflicting  interests."  says  Jerry 
Berman  of  the  ACLU.  "He  is  politically 
tuned  to  both  the  right  and  left,  and  he 
manages  to  walk  a  very  bright  white  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  road." 

For  all  his  judicial  finickiness.  Webster's 
tenure  at  the  FBI  has  been  marked  by  sev- 
eral errors  of  judgment  and  major  investiga- 


tive failures.  These  failings,  according  to 
congressional  staffers  who  keep  tabs  on  the 
FBI.  have  occurred,  in  part,  because  Web- 
ster is  too  much  the  judge  and  not  enough 
of  an  expert  on  how  to  control  undercover 
operations. 

In  Abscam,  in  which  undercover  agents  of- 
fered bribes  to  lawmakers  in  exchange  for 
favors,  a  Senate  select  committee  found 
that  the  FBI  kept  sloppy  records  of  tapes 
and  phone  conversations,  had  poor  report- 
ing from  the  field  to  headquarters  on  what 
was  going  on.  and  gave  convicted  con  man 
and  middleman  Mel  Weinberg  too  much 
latitude  in  directing  the  operation.  While 
appeals  courts  have  upheld  all  seven  convic- 
tions of  congressmen  who  accepted  Abscam 
bribes.  Webster  has  admitted  that  the  FBI 
could  have  done  a  better  job.  "I  wish  now" 
we  had  more  documentation.  "  he  said  in 
1982.  "But  [we]  always  improve  on  the  next 
operation." 

Not  always.  Two  years  after  Abscam.  the 
collapse  of  an  undercover  operation  in 
Cleveland  showed  that  the  FBI  under  Web- 
ster can  be  farcically  incompetent.  In  Op- 
eration Corkscrew."  the  idea  was  to  uncover 
corrupt  judges  in  Cleveland's  municipal 
court.  The  investigation  was  built  around  a 
middleman  named  Marvin  Bray,  a  court 
bailiff  who  was  supposed  to  be  offering  FBI 
bribe  money  to  judges  but  was  instead  pock- 
eting the  money  and  taking  the  Bureau  for 
a  ride. 

The  FBI  made  it  easy  for  Bray.  Cleveland 
agents  working  with  the  bailiff  failed  to 
make  a  routine  computer  check  to  see  if  he 
had  a  criminal  record.  He  did,  for  burglary. 
An  FBI  undercover  agent,  who  met  with  two 
"judges"  whom  Bray  claimed  to  have 
bribed,  did  not  check  to  see  if  they  were,  in 
fact,  judges.  They  were  not.  One  was  a  bail- 
iff, the  other  a  hou.sewife.  To  spot  the  ring- 
ers, the  agent  would  only  have  to  walk  into 
the  courtrooms  of  the  real  judges  and  look 
at  them. 

Throughout  Cork-screw,  the  FBI  demon- 
strated a  stubborn  refusal  to  believe  that 
Bray  was  a  liar.  Even  after  the  FBI  figured 
out  that  Bray  had  forged  signatures  and 
staged  a  taped  conversation— with  Bray 
playing  the  roles  of  both  briber  and  judge- 
he  was  sent  out  to  bribe  another  judge.  The 
only  indictments  to  come  out  of  Corkscrew 
were  against  Bray  and  his  make-believe 
judges. 

Webster  .says  that  the  problem  with  the 
operation  "was  simply  this:  A  young  agent 
failed  to  do  what  he  was  instructed  to  do. 
.  .  .  Corkscrew"  is  unfortunate,  but  it  doesn't 
represent  something  wrong  with  undercover 
work. 

Operation  Corkscrew  does  represent  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  way  the  Bureau  super- 
vises undercover  operations,  according  to 
Representative  Edwards,  whose  Judiciary 
subcommittee  reviewed  the  entire  28,000- 
page  FBI  file.  "The  Bureau  didn't  have  the 
proper  .safeguards  in  place.  They  thought 
they  were  supervising,  but  they  weren't.'" 
says  Edwards.  The  subcommittee  found  that 
the  FBI's  undercover  review  committee 
I  which  Webster  points  to  as  a  centerpiece  of 
the  Bureau's  ability  to  control  undercover 
operations)  had  almost  no  role  in  control- 
ling Corkscrew".  The  review  committee  gave 
six-month  approval  for  the  operation  in  late 
1979  but  did  not  meet  to  discuss  the  oper- 
ation again  for  a  year.  The  subcommittee 
found  no  documents  suggesting  that  the 
FBI  supervisor  in  Washington,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  Corkscrew,  had  criticized  the 
operation. 


"It  was  a  case  of  Abscamitis.  There  never 
was  any  solid  evidence  indicating  the  judges 
were  corrupt."  says  one  senior  congressional 
staffer  who  is  familiar  with  Corkscrew. 
"Webster  believes  that  the  undercover 
review  committee  has  an  important  role.  He 
thinks  that  because  he  has  guidelines  and 
procedures,  everything  will  be  all  right.  But 
in  Corkscrew",  it  didn't  filter  down." 

Webster  himself  is  partially  to  blame  for 
the  Cleveland  fiasco,  Edwards  asserts,  be- 
cause the  director  "did  not  go  beneath  the 
surface  on  what  the  facts  were." 

Inside  the  FBI.  those  who  have  worked 
closely  with  Webster  say  he  is  quick  to  spot 
fuzzy  thinking  in  subordinates,  but  he  is 
limited  by  his  lack  of  law-enforcement  expe- 
rience and  his  corporate  management  style. 

These  aiJes  say  it  was  incompetence,  not 
bad  faith,  that  cau.sed  the  FBI  to  withhold 
information  from  a  Senate  committee  in  its 
review"  of  the  nomination  of  Raymond  J. 
Donovan  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Dono- 
van affair  provoked  the  bluntest  criticism  of 
the  FBI  since  Webster  became  director.  A 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  said,  "The  FBI's  in- 
accuracies, lack  of  clarity,  and  untimely  pro- 
duction [of  information  on  alleged  ties  be- 
tween Donovan  and  organized  crime]  com- 
promised the  Senate's  ability  to  inform 
itself.  " 

A  former  FBI  official  .says  foul-ups  like 
Cork.screw  and  the  Donovan  case  are  inevi- 
table in  the  Bureau  under  Webster:  "The 
risk  is.  every  once  in  a  while  one  of  these 
things  is  going  to  get  a  little  out  of  hand 
before  the  operational  guys  tell  the  director 
what  is  going  on." 

It  would  be  shortsighted  to  make  too 
much  of  Webster's  blind  spots.  They  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  placing  a  judge  and  an 
outsider  in  charge  of  an  inbred  police  force. 
No  one  suggests  that  Webster  covers  up 
these  foul-ups  once  he  finds  out  about 
them. 

Far  more  significant  than  his  mistakes  is 
the  revolution  Webster  has  wrought  in  how" 
the  Bureau  goes  about  defending  the  nation 
from  crimes  and  criminals  that  have 
aroused  widespread  public  anxiety.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  little-noticed  revolution 
can  only  be  understood  by  looking  back  at 
how"  deftly  the  Bureau— before  Webster- 
exploited  nationwide  paranoia. 

From  its  creation  in  1908  through  the 
early  1970s,  the  Bureau  expanded  its  power 
and  widened  its  domain  by  plugging  into  a 
series  of  national  menaces.  In  1910.  the 
menace  was  "white  slavery.  "There  was 
widespread,  and  mostly  unfounded,  hysteria 
that  while  women  were  being  spirited  off  to 
houses  of  prostitution.  Stanley  W.  Finch, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  (as  the 
FBI  was  then  called),  told  Congress  that 
"unless  a  girl  was  actually  confined  in  a 
room  and  guarded  .  .  .  there  was  no  girl,  re- 
gardless of  her  station  in  life,  who  was  alto- 
gether safe.  "  The  upshot  of  Pinch's  testimo- 
ny was  passage  of  the  Mann  Act.  which  re- 
sulted in  significant  expansion  of  the  Bu- 
reau's authority. 

Similarly,  the  Bureau  shrewdly  plugged 
into  the  menaces  of  "the  radical  element" 
during  World  War  I.  kidnapping  and  gang- 
sters in  the  '30s.  Communists  in  the  '40s  and 
'50s.  black  activists  and  assorted  "radicals"" 
in  the  "60s.  In  G-Men.  Richard  Powers 
writes.  "Each  time,  the  Bureau  was  the  ef- 
fective means  whereby  the  law  could  be  mo- 
bilized in  a  pageant  of  popular  politics: 
Through  highly  publicized  dragnets,  the 
Bureau  sought  to  demonstrate  the  govern- 
ments  opposition  to  unpopular  behavior  or 
opinions."" 


In  the  1980s  the  great  new  menace  is  ter- 
rorism. There  is  w'idespread  public  fear  of 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
While  House.  Capitol,  and  State  Depart- 
ment are  now"  fortified  to  ward  off  suicide 
bombers  of  the  kind  that  last  year  killed  241 
American  servicemen  in  Beirut.  Reagan-ad- 
ministration officials,  especially  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig.  have 
claimed  Soviet  influence  over  terrorism 
worldwide,  including  inside  the  US.  Pear  of 
terrorism  pushed  the  Justice  Department 
last  year  to  relax  guidelines  for  opening  do- 
mestic-security investigations. 

Through  it  all.  Webster— in  a  historic  de- 
parture from  the  behavior  of  past  FBI  di- 
rectors-has refu.sed  to  exploit  public  anxie- 
ty over  terrorism  in  a  way  that  might 
endear  him  to  the  President  or  enhance  the 
power  of  the  FBI.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
FBI's  ability  to  gather  and  analyze  informa- 
tion on  terrorism.  Webster  ordered  new  per- 
sonnel to  look  at  the  issue.  "He  felt  his  own 
people  were  giving  him  rhetoric,  not  enough 
substance."  .says  Bud  Mullen,  formerly  one 
of  the  FBI's  top  three  executives.  "He 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  FBI  was  not  hyping 
the  numbers  " 

The  director  shot  down  Soviet-conspiracy 
theories  in  1981.  saying  in  a  television  inter- 
view. "Within  the  US.  we  seem  at  this  point 
to  be  free  of  any  type  of  direct  deliberate 
Soviet  domination  or  control  or  instigation 
of  terrorist  activity."  He  told  a  House  sub- 
committee in  February  that  while  terrorism 
was  a  major  concern  of  the  FBI.  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  terrorist 
incidents  in  the  US.  He  said  there  were  31 
such  incidents  in  1983.  down  by  40  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  In  that  hearing. 
Webster  volunteered  that  he  had  "never  felt 
that  the  US  was  very  fertile  ground  for  de- 
velopment of  virulent  terrorist  groups." 

While  refusing  to  exaggerate  this  new 
menace,  Webster  has  taken  the  FBI  into 
law-enforcement  areas  that  are  less  likely 
than  terrorism  to  captvire  the  public  imagi- 
nation. The  average  man.  George  Orwell 
wrote,  "wants  the  current  struggles  of  the 
world  to  be  transformed  into  a  simple  story 
about  individuals."  Hoover  instinctively  un- 
derstood this.  The  Director  found  individual 
enemies  for  the  average  man:  John  Del- 
linger,  Baby  Face  Nelson,  and  the  Ten  Most 
Wanted.  Webster  does  not  seem  to  worry 
about  the  average  man's  hunger  for  a 
simple  story.  His  FBI  investigates  commodi- 
ty-option swindles,  suspected  fraud  in  the 
failure  of  the  Penn  Square  Bank  in  Oklaho- 
ma, and  organized  crime  control  of  trash 
collection  in  the  Bronx. 

"The  greatest  damage  is  done  not  by  indi- 
viduals, but  by  groups.  "  Webster  says.  "We 
still  respond  to  every  bank  robbery,  but  we 
don't  ring  the  firebell  and  empty  the 
office."" 

Webster  has  led  the  FBI  into  areas  where 
it  is  unlikely  to  gel  the  quick,  clean  results 
Hoover  insisted  upon.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  FBI  has  devoted  about  one-eighth  of  its 
manpower  to  organized-crime  involvement 
in  drug  trafficking.  Despite  the  investment, 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  availabil- 
ity of  illicit  drugs  in  the  U.S.  The  purity  and 
supply  of  cocaine  have  increased  sharply  in 
the  past  two  years,  as  prices  have  gone 
down.  According  to  Russell  Bruemmer. 
Webster's  former  special  assistant.  "It 
doesn't  bother  the  judge  to  take  the  FBI 
into  areas  where  you  are  not  going  to  get 
impressive  crime-solving  statistics  and 
where  public  understanding  is  not  well  de- 
fined. " 

Webster  has  been  able  to  force  these  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  76-year-old  habits 


of  the  FBI  because  of  the  changes  he  has 
chosen  not  to  make.  The  judge  has  carefully 
preserved  the  paramilitary  structure  of  the 
Bureau.  As  it  was  under  Hoover,  the  FBI  is 
rigidly  hierarchical,  highly  disciplined.  Its 
employees  are  exempt  from  civil-service  pro- 
tections. "Which  means  I  can  fire  people." 
says  Webster.  "I  can  transfer  as  appropri- 
ate. We  do  have  discipline,  and  we  accept 
it." 

""Wcbster"s  FBI  has  hired  many  female 
and  minority  agents.  Most  are  hired  in  their 
early  twenties  and  plan  to  remain  in  the 
Bureau  their  entire  career.  Management  po- 
sitions are  nearly  alwa.vs  filled  from  within. 
"Sure,  they  are  hiring  women  and  blacks, 
but  they  still  take  these  young  people  when 
they  are  not  fully  formed. '"  says  one  Hill 
staffer  who  has  watched  the  FBI  for  a 
decade.  "They  turn  them  all  into  G-men- 
make  that  G-persons.  " 

The  FBI  also  remains  obsessed  with  secre- 
cy. FBI  "raw  files"  are  still  all  but  unavail- 
able to  outside  review.  Bureaucrats  outside 
the  FBI  "family"  are  still  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. Webster  has  pushed  Congress  to 
exempt  the  FBI  from  certain  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  Since  the  FBI  look  over  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office— the  investigative  arm  of 
Congress— reports  it  access  to  DEA  investi- 
gative files  has  dried  up.  "It  is  far  easier  to 
get  .secret  information  from  the  Pentagon 
about  weapons  than  it  is  to  gel  anything 
from  the  FBI,""  says  Representative  Ed- 
wards. 

As  William  Webster  says,  the  FBI  wants 
10  respond  to  leadership."  The  nationwide 
resources  of  the  Bureau— its  growing  com- 
puterized information  network,  its  broad  au- 
thority to  initiate  undercover  operations 
and  domestic  surveillance,  its  highly  disci- 
plined agents— are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the 
director.  This  was  true  under  Webster,  and 
after  his  retirement,  it  will  be  true  under 
whoever  replaces  him.  The  FBI  remains  a 
loaded  gun. 

By  exercising  his  power  judiciously.  Web- 
ster de-fanged  the  FBrs  critics  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress,  reducing  public  scrutiny  of 
the  Bureau  while  making  it  even  more  pow- 
erful. 

The  choice  of  the  next  director,  which 
Reagan  will  probably  have  to  make  in  the 
late  summer  of  1984.  is  an  appointment  with 
Orwellian  implications. 

In  nominating  Webster.  President  Carter 
put  aside  partisan  considerations.  The 
Democratic  President— sensing  the  need  for 
an  FBI  director  of  unimpeachable  integri- 
ty—picked a  Republican,  a  patrician,  a  judge 
clearly  more  conservative  than  he.  In  select- 
ing Webster's  successor.  Reagan  also  would 
be  well  advised  to  downplay  politics  in  favor 
of  character.  Considering  its  shadowy  past, 
its  newfound  strength,  and  the  abiding 
power  of  the  director,  the  FBI  more  than 
ever  needs  a  director  who  understands  and 
is  devoted  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Echoing  the  concerns  of  several  former 
special  assistants  to  Webster.  Russell 
Bruemmer  warns,  "The  FBI  still  attracts 
people  who  respond  to  the  director's  deter- 
mination of  what  the  law  should  be."* 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  supporlecj  Senate  action  approving 
the  United  States"  portion  of  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  funding  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  for  two  primary 
reasons.  First,  it  protected  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  U.S.  jobs.  Without  the  fund- 
ing increase,  debtor  nations  would 
have  been  forced  to  drastically  cut 
their  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  sudden  loss  of 
these  markets  would  have  resulted  in 
widespread  unemployment  in  U.S.  ag- 
riculture and  industry. 

The  second  key  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  increased  IMF  funding  was 
that  it  enabled  the  Fund  to  continue 
working  with  debtor  countries  to  help 
them  help  themselves.  The  IMF  loans 
that  were  funded  did  not  constitute  a 
■bailout"  for  either  the  debtor  coun- 
tries or  the  banks.  To  the  contrary,  as 
preconditions  to  the  IMF  loans,  the 
debtor  countries  were  required  to 
adopt  sound  economic  policies  and  the 
banks  were  required  to  contribute  to 
the  workout  by  increasing  their  own 
lending. 

An  ■Outlook"  column  in  the  April 
23.  1984.  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  discusses  recent  events  in 
Mexico.  The  tremendous  strides  that 
country  has  made  toward  solving  its 
debt  problems  are  the  result  of  new 
policies  developed  through  joint  ef- 
forts by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
and  the  IMF. 

Such  a  success  story  supports  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  acting  last 
year  to  enable  the  IMF  to  continue 
this  important  work. 

I  ask  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
column  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  23. 

1984] 

World  Debt  Problems  Ease— At  Least  for 

Now 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Washington.— At  the  height  of  the  global 
debt  crisis  last  February.  Citicorp  banker 
George  J.  Clark  outraged  members  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  by  arguing  at  a 
hearing  that  Mexico  would  bail  itself  out  of 
the  worst  of  its  problems  more  quickly  than 
most  people  thought. 

Although  things  admittedly  looked  bleak. 
Mr.  Clark  predicted.  'We  will  see  a  very 
rapid  turnaround'^  in  Mexico  ■within  18 
months."  At  one  point  he  even  ventured 
that,  with  a  little  bit  of  luck,  people  soon 
would  be  pointing  to  Mexico  as  a  model  of 
how  a  country  can  puU  itself  out  of  the 
mess. 

Disbelieving  lawmakers  all  but  sneered  at 
Mr.  Clark's  ebullience,  but  so  far  if  any- 
thing he  has  proved  to  be  too  conservative. 
It  took  only  eight  or  nine  months— not  18— 
for  Mexico  to  begin  showing  improvement. 
After  an  initial  slash  in  imports.  Mexico's 
trade  balance  is  in  surplus,  and  its  exports 
have  begun  growing  agam.  The  country  is 
meeting  its  borrowing  needs  without  serious 
difficulty.  There  is  even  speculation  now 
that  in  a  year  or  two  Mexico  may  be  able  to 
resume  borrowing  at  market  rates.  Its  belt- 
tightening  efforts  have  become  the  envy  of 
other  Third  World  governments. 

The  vignette  may  not  exonerate  bankers 
for  their  past  overoptimism.  but  It  does  il- 
lustrate a  point:  In  the  past  18  months,  both 


creditors  and  debtors  have  done  a  lot  to 
adjust  to  the  debt  problem.  Like  any  long- 
overdue  adjustment,  this  process  has  had  it 
uncertainties  and  confrontations.  But  there 
has  been  gradual  improvement.  So  far.  the 
world  has  been  able  to  muddle  through. 

There's  a  parallel,  up  to  a  point,  with  the 
oil  crisis  of  the  1970s:  When  oil  prices  quad- 
rupled in  1974.  global  hand-wringing  quickly 
reached  a  frenzy.  The  financial  system 
would  be  strained  to  the  point  of  rupture. 
The  Arabs  would  use  their  new-found  bil- 
lions for  political  blackmail.  The  oil  cartel 
would  be  unbreakable.  Developing  countries 
would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  pain. 
Most  ominous,  there  was  the  dreaded  'recy- 
cling'^  problem:  The  oil  price  jump  would 
give  the  Persian  Gulf  states  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  revenues;  if  the  world  economy 
w-ere  to  keep  functioning,  the  money  would 
have  to  be  channeled  back  to  the  oil-con- 
suming countries.  Would  commercial  banks 
be  able  to  handle  the  flow? 

In  reality,  however,  the  world  struggled 
through,  with  a  few  fits  and  starts:  Floating 
exchange  rates  helped  ease  the  financial 
strains.  The  Arabs  kept  their  investments 
free  of  politics.  The  oil  cartel  began  to 
weaken  as  soon  as  the  U.S.  decontrolled  its 
petroleum  prices.  The  West  proved  able  to 
cut  its  oil  consumption  far  more  than  had 
seemed  imaginable.  Developing  countries 
survived.  And  the  banks  accomplished  the 
"recycling"  too  well:  Excessive  lending  to 
developing  countries  helped  bring  on  the 
current  debt  crisis. 

There  were  similarly  dire  predictions  at 
the  start  of  the  current  debt  crisis:  Borrow- 
ing countries  would  be  unable  to  squeeze 
their  economies  enough  to  stay  float.  The 
financial  system  would  be  strained  to  the 
point  of  rupture.  Borrowers  would  unite  to 
form  a  "debtors'  cartel "  that  would  hold  the 
banks  hostage  and  repudiate  outstanding 
debt.  Austerity  programs  imposed  from  out- 
side would  rend  the  social  fabric  of  the  bor- 
rowing countries.  Political  instability  and 
even  revolution  would  result. 

But  these  forecasts,  too.  have  proved  ex- 
cessively pessimistic— so  far.  Industrial  na- 
tions moved  in  with  financial-re.scue  pack- 
ages more  efficiently  than  anyone  expected. 
Borrowing  countries  have  proved  far  more 
resilient  than  had  been  supposed.  The  aus- 
terity programs  have  pushed  debtor  coun- 
tries to  make  long-overdue  changes  designed 
to  streamline  their  economies.  And  debtor 
countries  haven't  formed  a  cartel. 

The  analogy  to  the  oil  crisis  has  its  limits, 
of  course.  Most  analysts  agree  the  debt 
problem  will  be  far  more  protracted  than 
the  oil  crisis  was.  lingering  on  through  the 
end  of  the  present  decade.  And  its  resolu- 
tion hinges  on  a  broader  and  more  complex 
set  of  developments— contmuation  of  the  re- 
covery in  the  industrial  world,  a  pickup  in 
trade,  an  easing  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  a 
rise  in  commodity  prices  and  moderation  in 
interest  rates— over  which  the  lenders  and 
borrowers  have  little  control. 

By  common  agreement,  the  biggest  threat 
at  the  moment  is  the  specter  of  rising  inter- 
est rates.  A  sharp  increase  in  debt-service 
costs  quickly  could  undo  any  progress  that's 
been  achieved— a  prospect  "far  more  worry- 
ing than  the  doomsday  predictions  of  1982," 
an  international  official  concedes. 

Mounting  protectionism  also  poses  a 
danger:  Trade  restrictions  by  the  industrial 
countries  already  are  impeding  the  borrow- 
ing countries'  efforts  to  sell  their  exports. 
Debt  burdens  still  are  growing.  And  there's 
increasing  uncertainty  about  how  long  the 
debtor  countries  will   be  able   to  continue 


their  austerity  programs.  Ironically,  one 
problem  is  that  the  belt-tightening  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  Latin  American  debtor 
countries,  at  least,  are  moving  toward  a  re- 
sumption of  democracy;  the  more  responsive 
a  government  must  be,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  an  austerity  program  in  force. 

Karl  Otto  Poehl,  president  of  West  Ger- 
many's Bundesbank,  suggests  the  next  steps 
in  the  ■adjustment  process^'  should  be  up  to 
the  banks-to  offer  debtors  many  concessions 
permitting  easier  repayment  terms. 

But  there  has  been  scant  movement  on 
this  front.  So  the  turmoil  now  seems  likely 
to  continue  for  the  next  several  years-re- 
quiring a  confrontation  here  and  there  to 
get  movement  on  specific  issues.  The  trick 
for  all  sides  will  be  to  manage  that  turmoil 
skillfully  enough  so  the  debt  problem  can  be 
weathered. • 


BILL  GIANELLI  RETIRES 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  next  week,  William  R. 
Gianelli  will  step  down  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works). 
Mr.  Gianelli  and  his  wife  will  be  re- 
turning to  California  to  what  he  de- 
scribes as  retirement:  personally,  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  resist  that 
urge.  We  need  Bill  Gianellis  contin- 
ued help  in  solving  this  Nation's  water 
resources  development  challenge. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Bill  Gianelli  will  miss  him  greatly.  He 
is  a  man  of  warmth,  intelligence,  de- 
cency and  thoughtfulness. 

While  I  am  certain  that  he  often  felt 
frustrated  during  his  3  years  in  office, 
Bill  Gianelli  brought  great  tenacity 
and  imagination  to  a  very  difficult 
job— the  job  of  building  .support  for 
our  Federal  water  resources  programs, 
particularly  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  must  work  to  modernize  the 
management  of  our  water  resources. 
Bill  Gianelli  realizes  that.  And  in  pro- 
viding the  leadership  and  vision.  Bill 
Gianelli  leaves  having  established 
himself  as  a  great  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Before  he  came  to  Washington.  Bill 
Gianelli  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  water  management.  After 
taking  an  engineering  degree  at  the 
University  of  California,  he  joined  the 
California  State  Engineers  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
serving  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  Fol- 
lowing 7  years  in  a  private  engineering 
practice.  Mr.  Gianelli  returned  to 
State  government  as  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources. 

While  in  that  important  job.  he  di- 
rected the  completion  of  the  initial 
features  of  the  $2.5  billion  California 
water  project,  much  of  which  was  fi- 
nanced with  money  from  direct  benefi- 
ciaries. 

He  also  served,  during  that  period, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Quality,  headed  by  the 
late  Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler. 


From  1973  until  the  time  he  became 
Assistant  Secretary  in  June  1981.  Bill 
Gianelli  again  worked  as  a  consulting 
engineer,  specializing  of  water  supply, 
water  rights,  and  related  problems. 

It  has  been  during  the  past  3  years 
that  Bill  Gianelli  brought  these  expe- 
riences together  to  reshape  our  na- 
tional water  agenda.  He  forced  us  to 
examine  a  number  of  important  and 
controversial  issues,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  is  the  way  project  costs 
are  shared  and  financed. 

He  clearly  demonstrated  the  feasibil- 
ity of  increased  non-Federal  financing 
of  Federal  water  projects  when  he  was 
able  to  secure  voluntary  non-Federal 
commitments  for  higher  levels  of 
project  funding  on  16  new  construc- 
tion starts. 

He  instituted  a  process  for  two-step 
feasibility  studies  as  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate corps  studies  that  were  unlikely 
to  produce  practical  project. 

He  developed  major  changes  in  the 
repayment  policies  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  increasing  the  recovery 
of  Federal  investments. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  Bill  Gianelli  will  miss 
him.  as  will  all  proponents  of  sound 
water  resources  development  policy. 

Good  luck.  Bill,  and  thanks.» 


A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 
Heiner  in  1971  organized  Resource  Associ- 
ates of  Alaska.  Over  the  years,  the  business 
grew  from  its  small  beginnings;  its  invest- 
ments in  Alaska  minerals  exploration  now 
total  more  than  $36  million. 

After  the  business  was  acquired  by 
NERCO  Inc..  an  Oregon-based  company,  in 
1981.  Heiner  remained  as  its  president  and 
then  president  of  NERCO  Minerals  Co.  At 
that  level,  he  continued  his  commitment  to 
Fairbanks,  choosing  to  locate  company 
headquarters  here  in  a  new  office  building 
that  will  bear  NERCOs  name. 

Tonight,  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity will  join  the  University  of  Alaska-Fair- 
banks students  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Heiner 
for  his  contributions  to  our  community.  The 
honor  is  well-deserved.« 


LAWRENCE  (LONNIE)  HEINER 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Lawrence  E,  (Lonnie)  Heiner,  presi- 
dent of  NERCO  Minerals  Co.,  for 
being  chosen  as  the  Business  Leader  of 
the  Year  by  the  Associated  Students 
of  Business  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
in  Fairbanks.  This  award  is  just  one  of 
many  recently  bestowed  upon  Lonnie. 
He  has  also  received  the  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award  from  the  university 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining. 
Metallurgical  &  Petroleum  Engineers. 
In  addition,  he  was  recently  recog- 
nized by  the  Alaska  State  Legislature 
for  his  "deep  commitment  to  the 
People  of  Alaska  and  to  the  future  of 
Interior  Alaska."  Lonnie's  personal  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  business  and 
civic  improvements  in  the  Fairbanks 
area  are  well  known  and  appreciated. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  on  April  7.  1984.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  News-Miner.  Fairbanks. 

AK,  Apr.  7.  1984] 

Recognizing  a  Commitment 

Our  congratulations  to  Lawrence  E. 
"Lonnie'"  Heiner,  who  will  be  honored  to- 
night by  the  Associated  Students  of  Busi- 
ness as  business  leader  of  the  year. 

Heiner.  president  of  NERCO  Minerals  Co., 
has  shown  a  commitment  to  Interior  Alaska 
that  reminds  us  continuous];"  of  the  vast  po- 
tential of  our  area. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANSEL  ADAMS 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
pay  tribute  here  in  the  Senate  to  the 
memory  of  Ansel  Adams,  who  died  this 
past  Sunday. 

Though  he  is  now  gone,  this  great 
photographer  of  the  American  West 
has  left  a  rich  legacy— the  thousands 
of  beautiful  pictures  he  took  over  this 
long  and  prolific  lifetime. 

Adams  was  able  to  a  remarkable 
degree  to  produce  visual  poetry  with 
his  camera.  Through  the  eye  of  his 
lens  he  captured  forever  the  greatest 
natural  monuments  of  the  West  in  all 
of  their  majesty  and  their  many 
moods.  Who  can  forget  Adams'  Yo- 
semite.  or  his  Kings  Canyon,  or  his 
magnificent  Moonrise,  Hernandez, 
NM,  perhaps  his  greatest  work.  That 
last  photograph  alone  has  made  his 
work  forever  memorable  in  my  eyes. 

He  left  us  not  only  a  treasure  of 
monumental  images,  but  also  with  the 
memory  of  a  passion  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  landscapes  he  photo- 
graphed. He  was  an  active  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  the  wild  landscapes 
he  photographed.  It  is  said  that  his 
photographs  of  California's  Kings 
Canyon,  which  he  carried  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  1930's.  were  instrumental  in 
helping  create  that  great  national 
park. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence his  photographs  must  have  had 
in  creating  within  the  American 
people  the  desire  and  the  drive  to  pre- 
serve other  wild  and  beautiful  natural 
regions  of  this  country. 

Adams  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
American  artists.  Few  have  captured 
Western  landscape  images  with  more 
reliability  or  believability  than  he.  I 
have  read  that  he  sought  in  his  art  a 
"spiritual  resonance  as  moving  and 
profound  as  great  music."  I  think  his 
photographs  demonstrate  that  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  President,  we  own  much  to  this 
master  craftsman  who  had  the  eye  of 
the  poet  and  the  soul  of  the  musician, 
and  who  combined  both  in  the  mag- 
nificent visual  images  he  has  left  as 
his  legacy  to  us  all.* 


CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  SEE 
ABORTION-ERA  CONNECTION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  oppose  the  equal  rights 
amendment  unless  ERA  is  amended  to 
make  it  neutral  with  regard  to  abor- 
tion and  abortion  funding.  The  bish- 
ops have  taken  this  position  because 
of  the  serious  moral  problems  that 
would  be  presented  by  ratification  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  as  now 
written.  The  bishops  have  also  taken 
note  of  certain  other  implications  of 
the  proposed  ERA.  such  as  its  effect 
on  private  schools  and  other  charita- 
ble organizations. 

I  oppose  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  taken  this  floor  on 
several  occasions  to  explain  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  is  the 
ERA-abortion  connection.  This  past 
year  has  been  especially  enlightening: 
The  country  has  been  treated  to  hear- 
ings in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  the  meaning  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  Senate  hearings, 
conducted  by  my  colleague  from  Utah 
(Orrin  Hatch),  have  been  especially 
informative  since  they  featured  the 
testimony  of  Hon.  Henry  Hyde,  one  of 
this  country's  great  defenders  of  life, 
and  the  colloquy  between  Prof.  John 
Noonan  and  Prof.  Ann  Freedman.  The 
House  hearings  were  enlightening  in 
their  own  way.  and  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  formerly  undecided 
Members  such  as  Hon.  Michael 
DeWine  of  the  ERA-abortion  connec- 
tion. The  House  hearings  also  con- 
vinced Hon.  James  Sensenbrenner  to 
offer  his  abortion  neutral  amendment 
in  the  committee  and  subcommittee 
markups.  The  failure  of  the  Sensen- 
brenner amendment  in  committee,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  House  leadership  to 
allow  a  floor  vote  on  the  Sensenbren- 
ner amendment,  convinced  many  more 
people  of  the  ERA-abortion  connec- 
tion. Pro-life  groups  were  active  in  the 
fight  for  a  vote  on  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment,  and  because  of  the  refus- 
al to  have  a  vote  on  the  Sensenbren- 
ner amendment  I  suppose  that  there  is 
not  a  pro-life  group  in  America  that 
now  fails  to  recognize  the  ERA-abor- 
tion connection. 

Also  during  the  past  year  we  have 
had  an  important  study  produced  by 
Karen  Lewis  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  we  have  had  the 
Pennsylvania  ERA-abortion  case, 
Fischer  against  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  major  developments  I  have 
listed,  together  with  a  thousand  other 
influences  on  thousands  of  people, 
have  helped  to  outline,  more  complete- 
ly than  ever  before,  the  reality  and 
enormity  of  the  ERA-abortion  connec- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  a.  press  release  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  News  Service  and  an 
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article   from    the   Baltimore   Catholic 
Review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Bishops  Say  They  Will  Oppose  ERA 

Without  Anti abortion  Amendment  <570) 

Washington.— The  National  Conference 
of  Cat-holic  Bi-shops  announced  April  19  it 
will  'have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose"  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  if  a  clause  is  not 
added  excluding  abortion  and  abortion 
funding  from  its  scope. 

In  a  news  release  the  NCCB  said  its  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  in  March  approved 
a  resolution  staling  the  new  position  on 
ERA  "because  of  the  serious  moral  prob- 
lems' that  would  be  presented  b.v  an  ERA 
without  the  inclusion  of  an  anti-abortion 
clause. 

The  NCCB  also  announced  establishment 
of  an  ad  hoc  interdisciplinary  committee  to 
stud.v  implications  of  the  ERA.  The  commit- 
tee is  chaired  b.v  Archbishop  John  L.  May  of 
St.  Louis.  NCCB  vice  president. 

Msgr.  Daniel  F.  Hoye.  NCCB  general  -sec- 
retary, said  the  Administrative  Committee 
at  its  March  meeting  had  noted  recent  de- 
velopments in  Congress  and  the  courts 
which  he  .said  raise  questions  about  ERA  s 
implications  not  only  for  abortion  but  for 
private  educational  institutions,  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  charitable  organizations, 
religious  exemptions  in  federal  grant  stat- 
utes and  government  aid  programs. 

'In  general,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the 
potential  gravity  of  the  amendment's  impli- 
cations is  the  product  not  so  much  of  its 
own  terms  as  originally  understood  by  spon- 
sors and  supporters,  as  it  is  of  an  ambiguous 
congressional  record  and  the  interaction 
among  ERA.  legislative  enactments  and 
other  legal  principles,"  Msgr.  Hoye  said  in  a 
statement. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  studying  the  impli- 
cations of  the  ERA  will  present  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Administrative 
Committee  in  September,  the  NCCB  said. 

Previously  the  bishops  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  ERA  itself.  Last  fall,  without 
changing  its  basic  neutrality,  the  bishops' 
conference  announced  support  for  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  ERA  spon.sored  by 
Rep.  F.  James  Sen.senbrenner.  R-Wis.. 
which  supporters  say  would  make  ERA 
■'abortion  neutral." 

Major  supporters  of  the  ERA.  such  as  the 
National  Organization  for  Women,  want 
Congress  to  resubmit  the  proposal  to  the 
states  for  ratification  without  amendment. 

The  NCCB  statement  said  that  at  the 
March  Administrative  Committee  meeting  a 
joint  report  on  the  issue  was  presented  by 
the  NCCB  Committee  on  Pro-Life  Activities, 
chaired  by  Cardinal  Jo.seph  Beriiardin  of 
Chicago,  and  by  Wilfred  Caron.  NCCB  gen- 
eral counsel. 

The  statement  said  the  Administrative 
Committee  also  discussed  a  March  9  ruling 
in  which  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania used  that  state's  ERA  to  strike 
down  Pennsylvania's  prohibitions  on  public 
funding  of  abortions.  Pro-life  groups  have 
argued  that  a  federal  ERA  similarly  could 
affect  federal  abortion  restrictions. 

Msgr.  Hoye  said  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee in  its  discussion  reaffirmed  the  bish- 
ops' commitment  to  women's  rights. 

"The  discussion  made  clear  the  commit- 
tee's concern  that  there  be  no  doubt  about 
the  conferences  fundamental  commitment 
to  civil  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  person, 
and  its  support  of  governmental  and  private 
efforts  to  promote  fair  treatment  of  all 
people  and  prevent  all  forms  of  wrongful 
discrimination  between  the  sexes.  "  he  said. 


The  Administrative  Committee  is  a  panel 
of  some  40  bishops  which  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  NCCB  between  annual  general 
meetings. 

The  proposed  federal  ERA  states.  "Equali- 
ty of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

In  a  column  in  the  National  Catholic  Reg- 
ister March  II.  Russell  Shaw.  US.  bishops' 
secretary  for  public  affairs,  said  that  Catho- 
lics could  not  support  the  ERA  without  an 
anti-abortion  clause  because  courts  would 
interpret  the  amendment  as  guaranteeing  a 
"right"  to  abortion. 

[From  the  iBaltimore)  Catholic  Review. 
Mar.  16.  1984] 

Says  ERA  Needs  Antiabortion  Proviso 

Los  Angeles.— Russell  Shaw,  the  U.S. 
bishops'  secretary  for  public  affairs,  said  in 
a  newspaper  column  published  here  that 
Catholics  could  not  support  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  today  without  an  anti- 
abortion  clause  attached. 

"A  Catholic  cannot  support  a  law  which 
would  mandate  or  encourage  what  is  immor- 
al." Shaw  wrote  in  a  new  weekly  question- 
and-answer  column  in  the  National  Catholic 
Register,  a  Ix)s  Angeles-based  Catholic 
weekly. 

He  wrote  that  "evidence  is  persuasive" 
that  the  ERA  today,  without  such  an  anti- 
abortion  clause,  "would  be  interpreted  by 
the  courts  as  guaranteeing  a  right'  to  abor- 
tion and  public  funding"  of  abortion. 

Shaw  is  public  affairs  secretary  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
and  U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  He  writes  his 
column  in  a  personal  capacity,  howevt  r,  and 
not  as  an  oiiicial  reflection  of  NCCB-"JSCC 
policy. 

Almost  two  dozen  bishops  individually  en- 
dorsed the  ERA  before  it  failed  in  1982  to 
gain  ratification  by  the  necessary  38  states. 
The  U.S.  bishops  as  a  body  have  taken  no 
position  on  the  proposal. 

But  in  1983.  as  Congress  considered  .send- 
ing the  ERA  back  to  the  states  for  another 
attempt  at  ratification,  the  USCC.  public 
policy  arm  of  the  bishops,  endorsed  a  pro- 
posed abortion  neuiralizing"  addition  to 
tlie  ERA  sponsored  by  Rep.  P.  James  Sen- 
senbrenner  Jr..  R-Wis. 

Shaw's  column  focused  on  the  new  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  ERA  developing  because 
of  Sen.senbrenner's  propo.sed  amendment, 
which  says  that  "nothing  in  (the  ERA)  shall 
be  construed  to  grant  or  secure  any  right  re- 
lating to  abortion  or  the  funding  thereof." 

Sensenbrenner's  amendment  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  House  Committee,  but  has 
not  come  to  a  vote  on  either  the  House  or 
Senate  floor. 

Legislative  history."  wrote  Shaw,  "is  im- 
portant to  courts  in  interpreting  the  mean- 
ing of  a  law  or  a  constitutional  amendment. 
As  congressional  consideration  of  ERA  pro- 
ceeds, however,  a  substantial  legislative  his- 
tory is  building  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  would  lock  abortion  and  abor- 
tion funding  into  the  Constitution." 

He  added.  "If  the  Sensenbrenner  amend- 
ment fails  to  pass,  it's  hard  to  see  how  a 
Catholic  who  opposed  abortion  and  public 
funding  of  abortion  could  support  the  una- 
mended ERA." 

Asked  by  NC  News  if  his  column  reflected 
a  judgment  against  the  23  bishops  who  had 
endorsed  the  ERA.  Shaw  .said  that  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  bishops  or  others  "several 
months  or  even  .several  years  ago  would  not 
nece.ssarily  be   as  rem'  (to  the  point)  now.  " 


The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sensenbrenner  amendment  has 
changed  the  legislative  history  of  the  ERA 
since  its  first  time  around. 

The  approval  or  rejection  of  such  anti- 
abortion  language  by  Congress  would  place 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  ERA  directly  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  abortion  ques- 
tion, he  said,  while  this  was  not  true  of  the 
legislative  history  of  ERA  when  it  was  first 
.sent  to  the  states  in  1972. 

Two  bishops  who  had  backed  ERA  in  1982 
told  NC  News  that  they  would  have  to  look 
at  it  anew  to  decide  whether  they  could 
back  it  now. 

The  two— Bishops  Maurice  Dingman  of 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  and  Raymond  Lucker  of 
New  Ulm,  Minn.— said  they  favored  the  Sen- 
senbrenner amendment. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  it  (ERA)  would  not  include 
abortion.  "  .said  Bishop  Lucker. 

"It's  a  risk,  but  it  was  a  good  risk  "  at  that 
time.  Bishop  Dingman  said. 

Both  agreed  with  Shaw  that  if  an  anti- 
abortion  amendment  to  ERA  fails,  a  good 
argument  can  be  made  that  it  would  be  u.sed 
to  promote  access  to  abortion,  but  each 
bishop  said  he  had  not  been  following 
recent  developments  closely  enough  to 
judge  the  situation  yet. 

Tm  concerned  that  in  all  of  this  the 
equal  rights  of  women  are  going  to  fall" 
victim  to  the  abortion  question.  Bishop 
Lucker  .said.  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
as  worded  is  just  too  simple,  just  too  bare 
•  ♦  •  We  don't  know  what  they  (the  courts) 
are  going  to  do  with  it." 

In  his  column  Shaw  wrote  that  '.some 
Caiholic  feminist  groups  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  ERA  and  abortion  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  issues.'  " 

He  .said  that  pro-abortion  groups  lake  a 
different  position,  however.  He  cited  "the 
National  Organization  for  Women,  which 
.sa.vs  it  will  oppost-  ERA  if  it  is  amended  to 
exclude  abortion  and  abortion  funding.  " 

The  question  which  prompted  Shaw's 
column  noted  that  Catholics  have  both  sup- 
ported and  opposed  the  ERA,  "and  both 
sides  cite  Catholic  principles  in  favor  of 
their  positions. 

"Can  a  Catholic  support  the  ERA?"  the 
question  concluded. 

When  the  ERA  came  to  a  House  vote  Nov. 
15  under  rules  permitting  only  limited 
debate  and  no  amendments  from  the  floor, 
it  failed  becau.se  the  278-147  vote  in  favor 
was  six  short  of  the  two-thirds  iiecessary  for 
passage.* 


RELOCATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS  FRANCHISES 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  of  this  year,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore was  robbed.  It  was  robbed  of  a 
most  treasured  asset,  the  Baltimore 
Colts.  On  that  day.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  insure  that  cities 
such  as  Baltimore  are  no  longer  help- 
less to  prevent  such  acts  of  desertion 
by  major  league  sports  team  owners. 

Although  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  of  Baltimore,  my 
reason  for  introducing  this  legislation 
was  largely  parochial.  Seattle,  too.  was 
once  the  victim  of  owner  whim.  The 
Seattle  Pilots  came  to  Seattle  in  1969, 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  generate  a 
significant  commitment   by   the  com- 


munity to  invest  in  a  new  stadium, 
now  known  as  the  Kingdome,  and  left 
town  in  1970.  I  do  not  want  Seattle  to 
be  abandoned  like  that  again. 

In  1982.  Mr.  President,  Pete  Rozelle 
while  testifying  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  noted  that  there 
were  seven  teams  in  the  NFL  whose 
stadium  leases  would  expire  by  1988.  It 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our  cities 
to  permit  these  other  franchises  to 
follow  the  sad  example  of  Mr.  Irsay. 
This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
substantial  interests  of  our  cities  into 
the  determination  of  when  franchise 
relocation  is  appropriate. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  2505.  I 
have  received  valuable  feedback  from 
many  interested  parties.  As  a  result,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a  new 
draft  of  the  bill  which  I  intend  to  be 
the  vehicle  for  di.scussion  in  the  Com- 
merce Comtnittee.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
that  draft  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  draft  follows: 

S.  2505 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Professional  Sports 
Team  Community  Protection  Act ". 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
\  (I)  professional  sports  teams  achieve  a 
strong  local  identity  with  the  people  of  the 
territory  and  metropolitan  location  where 
they  play,  and  provide  a  source  of  pride  and 
entertainment  to  their  supporters: 

(2)  professional  sports  teams  are  invested 
with  a  strong  public  interest: 

(3)  the  public,  through  a  municipal  stadi- 
um authority  (which  is  typically  a  city  or 
county  agency  or  a  municipal  corporation), 
generally  authorizes  capital  construction 
bonds  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
dium in  which  a  professional  sports  team 
plays; 

(4)  normally,  the  lease  or  use  agreement 
between  the  municipal  stadium  authority 
and  the  professional  sports  team  sets  rent  to 
defray  only  the  operating  costs  of  the  stadi- 
um, and  does  not  reimburse  the  public  for 
the  costs  of  constructing  the  stadium:  and 

(5)  despite  the  close  a.s.sociation  with  and 
support  from  the  people  in  the  territory  and 
metropolitan  location  where  it  plays,  a  pro- 
fessional sports  team  may  be  enticed  from 
lime  to  time  to  relocate  to  a  new  geographi- 
cal location  without  regard  to  important  in- 
terests and  considerations  which  may  be 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  immediate 
financial  gain  for  the  owner  of  such  a  team. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this 
Act  to  discourage  relocation  of  any  profes- 
sional sports  team  which  is  receiving  ade- 
quate support  from  people  in  the  territory 
and  metropolitan  location  where  such  team 
plays,  unless  such  relocation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  severe  financial  hardship. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  lo  pro- 
vide people  in  the  territory  and  metropoli- 
tan location  where  a  professional  sports 
team  plays  the  right  of  first  refusal  when, 
with  the  approval  of  the  relevant  league, 
the  owner  of  such  a  team  intends  lo  relocate 
the  team,  or  when  a  bona  fide  offer  to  pur- 
chase and  relocate  such  a  team  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  offer  to  sell  such  a  team  has 
been  receive<l.       ...-■■  • 


definitions 
Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term- 

( 1 )  "Board"  means  the  Professional  Sports 
Team  Arbitration  Board  established  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act: 

(2)  "broadcasting"  means  all  broadcasting 
over  the  airwaves  (whether  by  radio,  televi- 
sion, cable  television,  any  form  of  pay  or  loll 
television,  or  otherwise)  of  any  contest  or 
exhibition  engaged  in  by  any  professional 
sports  team  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  "league"  means  an  association  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  professional  sports 
teams  which,  by  agreement,  have  adopted, 
accepted  or  put  into  effect  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  professional  sports  teams  which  are 
members  of  that  association  and  the  regula- 
tion of  contests  and  exhibitions  in  which 
such  teams  regularly  engage: 

(4)  "proposed  relocation"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  a  proposal  to  relocate  a 
team  by  the  owner  of  such  team  who  in- 
tends to  retain  ownership,  orml.^r  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  offer  of  sale  of  a  team  by  the 
owner  or  the  offering  to  purchase  a  team  by 
any  person,  as  a  result  of  which  such  team 
will  not  continue  lo  be  located  in  the  metro- 
politan area  in  which  it  then  plays: 

(5)  "offer  of  retention  "  means  any  offer 
made  by  a  person  lo  purchase  a  professional 
sports  team  and  to  continue  to  locate  such 
team  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  it 
then  plays,  or  lo  provide  terms  not  involving 
a  transfer  of  ownership  which  will  ensure 
that  such  team  continues  lo  be  located  in 
the  metropolitan  area  in  which  it  then 
plays: 

(6)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  any  unincorporated 
association,  or  any  combination  or  associa- 
tion thereof,  or  any  political  subdivision: 

(7)  "professional  sports  team"  or  "team" 
means  any  group  of  profe.ssional  athletes  or- 
ganized to  play  majo>-  league  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, football,  hockey  or  soccer  which  has 
been  engaged  in  cotnpetilion  in  such  sport 
for  more  than  5  years; 

(8)  stadium  "  means  the  physical  facility 
within  which  a  professional  sports  team  reg- 
ularly plays:  and 

(9)  "territory"  means  the  geographic  area 
within  which  a  professional  sports  team  has 
agreed  to  operate. 

authority  for  relocation 

Sec  5.  (a)  Any  person  or  league  seeking  to 
change  the  metropolitan  location  or  terri- 
tory of  any  profe.ssional  sports  team  must  — 

(i)  prior  to  furnishing  notice  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  receive  the  approval  of 
the  relevant  league,  if  such  league  has  a 
rule  regarding  the  relocation  of  teams 
which  are  members  of  that  league:  and 

(2)  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  professional  sports  team,  not- 
withstanding any  filing  by  such  team  of  a 
petition  for  relief  pursuant  tc  chapter  11  of 
title  11.  United  Slates  Code.  The  judge  pre- 
siding over  a  proceeding  involving  any  such 
petition  shall  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Board  specified  in  .section  7  of  this  Act. 
except  that  the  judge  may.  by  order,  short- 
en the  lime  periods  specified  in  such  section 
if  the  judge  determines  that  such  action  is 
nece.ssary  or  desirable  and  if  such  action  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  title  11.  United  Slates  Code. 
notices 

Sec.  6.  (a)(  1 )  Any  person  or  league  wishing 
to  relocate  a  professional  sports  team  to  a 


territory  or  metropolitan  location  other 
than  the  territory  or  location  in  which  it  is 
then  playing  shall  furnish  notice  of  such 
propo.sed  relocation  at  least  eight  months 
before  the  propo.sed  date  for  such  reloca- 
tion. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
municipality  where  the  team  plays,  and 
shall- 

(A)  be  in  writing; 

(B)  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered: 

(C)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to  re- 
locate, the  new  location,  reasons  for  such  re- 
location, documentation  supporting  a  claim 
of  financial  hardship  (in  accordance  with 
.section  7(d)  of  this  Act),  and  the  date  on 
which  such  relocation  is  scheduled  to  occur; 
and 

(D)  a  certified  copy  of  approval  by  the  rel- 
evant league  of  such  proposed  relocation. 

(b)(1)  When  any  owner  of  a  professional 
sports  team  receives  a  bona  fide  offer  of 
purcha.se  or  a  bona  fide  acceptance  of  an 
offer  of  sale  of  such  team,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  such  offer  of  purchase  or  such  ac- 
ceptance could  result  in  the  relocation  of 
such  team,  the  owner  shall,  either  before  ac- 
cepting such  offer  or  as  a  condition  of  ac- 
cepting such  offer,  furnish  notice  of  offer  to 
purcha.se  and  intent  to  sell  the  team  or  ac- 
ceptance of  such  offer  of  sale  by  the  owner 
at  least  eight  months  before  the  date  of  any 
sale. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
municipality  where  the  team  plays,  and 
shall- 

(A)  be  in  writing: 

(B)  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered: 

(C)  contain  a  statement  that,  but  for  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  the  owner  would  execute 
a  contract  of  sale: 

(D)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to 
sell,  any  potential  location  for  relocation  of 
the  team,  any  documentation  available  to 
the  owner  supporting  a  claim  of  financial 
hardship  (in  accordance  with  .section  7(d)  of 
this  A("t).  the  date  on  which  the  sale  of  the 
team  is  scheduled  lo  occur,  and  any  estimat- 
ed date  for  relocation  after  the  sale  of  the 
team  has  occurred  (if  the  owner  is  aware  of 
such  dale): 

(E)  contain  all  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  offer,  including  a  written  copy  of  such 
offer,  signed  by  the  maker  of  such  offer: 
and 

(F)  a  certified  copy  of  approval  by  the  rel- 
evant league  of  such  proposed  relocation. 

(c)(1)  Within  five  months  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board,  any  person  wishing 
to  make  an  offer  of  retention  under  this  Act 
.shall  make  .such  offer  and  furnish  notice  of 
such  offer  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  lo  the 
relevant  league,  to  the  municipality  where 
the  team  plays,  and  to  the  Board.  Such 
notice  shall— 

(A)  be  in  writing; 

(B)  be  delivered  through  certified  mail  or 
be  personally  delivered;  and 

(C)  contain  a  statement  of  intention  to 
purchase  such  team  and  to  continue  there- 
after to  locate  the  team  in  the  metropolitan 
area  in  which  it  then  plays  or  to  provide 
terms  not  involving  a  transfer  of  ownership 
which  are  more  favorable  to  such  team  than 
the  terms  currently  in  effect. 

arbitration  board 
Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  established  a  Professional  Sports  Team 
Arbitration  Board  lo  carry  out  the  activities 
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of  this  section.  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
relevant  league. 

(2)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governmental  authority  of  the  metropolitan 
location  in  which  is  located  the  stadium  in 
which  the  involved  professional  sports  team 
regularly  plays. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  appointed  within 
30  days  after  notice  is  delivered  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  and  shall  terminate 
when  the  Board  has  approved  a  proposed 
relocation  of  offer  of  retention  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
members  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members.  Any  member  of  the 
Board  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  (includ- 
ing traveltime)  during  which  the  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board.  No  individual  may  serve 
on  the  Board  if  such  individual  has  (or  as  a 
result  or  relocation  or  sale  of  such  team, 
might  have  I  a  financial  or  other  pecuniary 
interest  in  any  professional  sports  team 
which  engages  in— 

(1)  the  same  sport  as  the  professional 
sports  team  involved  in  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion; or 

(2)  any  other  sport  regularly  played  in  the 
same  territory  where  the  team  then  plays  or 
in  the  territory  of  proposed  relocation. 

(c)  All  information  required  by  section  6 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  shall  also  be  fur- 
nished promptly  to  the  Board.  Any  person 
who  makes  an  offer  to  purchase  a  team  or 
accepts  an  offer  which  would  result  in  the 
relocation  of  a  team,  and  any  owner  trans- 
mitting any  notice  under  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Board,  provide  access  to 
all  relevant  financial  records  necessary  to 
allow  the  Board  to  make  the  determination 
required  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  During  the  period  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  shall  conduct  a  formal 
hearing  on  the  record  to— 

(A)  consider  whether,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  claim  of 
financial  hardship  is  warranted; 

(B)  consider  testimony  regarding  the  esti- 
mated value  of  any  such  proposed  reloca- 
tion or  offer  of  retention;  and 

(C)  take  evidence  regarding  any  such  pro- 
posed relocation  or  offer  of  retention. 
During  such  period,  the  Board  shall  make  a 
finding  as  to  whether  such  claim  is  warrant- 
ed. 

'2)  A  claim  of  financial  hardship  is  consid- 
ered to  be  warranted  under  this  Act  if  the 
Board  determines  that  the  involved  team 
has  incurred  net  operating  losses,  exclusive 
of  deductions  for  depreciation  and  amortiza- 
tion, to  an  extent  that  poses  significant 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
team,  or  that  the  team  has  filed  or  soon  will 
file  a  petition  for  reorganization  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Board  shall,  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  months  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Board,  determine 
whether  any  offer  of  retention  is  equal  to  or 
greater  in  value  than  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion. The  Board  shall,  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts,  con- 


tract with  an  independent  actuary  for  all 
such  valuations.  In  making  any  such  valu- 
ation, projected  revenues  arising  out  of 
broadcasting  in  either  the  current  or  future 
location  of  the  team  shall  not  be  considered, 
unless  the  Board  has  made  a  finding  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  In  addition,  in  any 
case  where  the  team  has  been  playing  in  a 
stadium  which  is  owned  by  the  owner  of 
such  team,  neither  the  value  to  the  owner 
of  the  stadium  (and  improvements  to  the 
stadium)  nor  the  value  to  the  owner  of  any 
stadium  m  which  the  team  would  play  in 
any  other  territory  shall  be  considered  in 
making  such  valuation. 

(f)  If  the  Board  determines  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  that  it  has  received 
an  offer  of  retention  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  in  value  than  a  proposed  relocation, 
it  shall  not  approve  any  proposed  reloca- 
tion. If  the  Board  receives  no  offer  of  reten- 
tion which  is  equal  to  or  greater  in  value 
than  the  proposed  relocation,  the  Board 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  approve  the  proposed  relocation. 

(g)(1)  If  more  than  one  offer  of  retention 
has  been  made  and  the  Board  determines 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  that 
each  such  offer  is  of  a  value  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  value  of  any  proposed  relo- 
cation, the  owner  of  the  team  may.  if  the 
owner  chooses,  accept  the  offer  of  the 
owner's  choice.  The  Board  shall  have  no  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  any  other  terms  of 
the  sale  of  such  team. 

(2)  Any  offer  of  retention  involving  the 
sale  of  a  team  which  is  accepted  by  an 
owner  must  contain  a  commitment,  enforce- 
able through  specific  performance,  that 
such  team  will  continue  to  be  located  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  it  then  plays. 

(h)  All  determinations  of  the  Board  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties  involved 
in  such  arbitration. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  if  any  person  makes  an  offer  of  re- 
tention which  is  accepted  by  the  owner  of 
such  team,  the  owner  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Board  of  such  acceptance.  The 
Board  shall  approve  such  offer  if.  w-here  the 
offer  involves  a  transfer  of  ownership,  it 
also  contains  a  written  commitment,  en- 
forceable through  specific  performance, 
from  any  purchaser  to  continue  to  locate 
such  team  in  the  metropolitan  area  in 
which  it  then  plays.  Upon  such  approval, 
the  Board  shall  dismiss  any  other  pending 
proceedings  under  this  .section. 

(j)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  proposed  relocation  regarding 
any  professional  sports  team  if.  within  6 
months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Board,  the  Board  has  not  received  any  offer 
of  retention. 

(k)  The  Board  shall  not  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  any  situation  in 
which  a  judge  is  performing  the  functions 
of  the  Board,  as  specified  in  section  S<b)  of 
this  Act. 

CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  8.  Any  governmental  entity  in  a  met- 
ropolitan area  from  which  a  professional 
sports  team  relocates  or  any  person  adverse- 
ly affected  by  any  such  relocation  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  damages  and 
relief,  including  injunctive  relief,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  relocation  did  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  including 
the  grounds  that  any  owner  or  other  party 
did  not  comply  with  the  arbitration  proce- 
dures or  any  decision  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for 
purposes  of  section  7  of  this  Act.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec  10.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
posed relocation  of  any  professional  sports 
team  located  in  the  United  States  which 
occurs  or  is  intended  to  occur  after  January 
1.  1984.  or  relocation  of  any  professional 
sports  team  located  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  which  an  eminent  domain 
proceeding  was  pending  on  such  date. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  with  respect  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  by  such  invali- 
dation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BENJAMIN 
MAYS,  A  GREAT  TEACHER 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1984,  this  Nation  lost  a 
great  teacher.  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays. 

Born  the  son  of  former  slaves  in  Ep- 
worth,  SC,  he  was  educated  at  Bates 
College  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  taught  at  Howard  University, 
South  Carolina  State,  and  Morehouse 
College,  where  he  served  as  president 
for  27  years.  He  became  known  as  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. And  was  recognized  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  his  spiritu- 
al mentor.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  for  12 
years. 

Benjamin  Elijah  Mays  throughout 
his  distinguished  career  of  more  than 
half  a  century  as  an  educator,  theolo- 
gian, author,  and  civil  rights  leader 
has  inspired  people  of  all  races 
throughout  the  world  by  his  persistent 
commitment  to  excellence.  Though  I 
only  knew  him  in  his  later  years,  he 
managed  to  inspire  me,  as  well.  But  it 
was  those  students  which  provided  Dr. 
Mays  with  his  inspiration. 

One  student,  Michael  R.  Hollis,  now 
an  attorney  and  founder  and  chairman 
of  Air  Atlanta,  shared  his  special  part 
of  the  Benjamin  Mays  story  with  the 
readers  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  on 
April  10.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
you  today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Mr.  Hollis"  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Apr.  10, 
1984] 

The  Day  a  Student  and  His  Teacher 
Graduated 

(By  Michael  R.  Hollis) 
My  hero.  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  has 
passed  away.  As  I  looked  across  the  sea  of 
sad  faces  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Chapel  at  Morehouse  College  during  his  me- 
morial services,  I  realized  how  much  this 


great    man    improved    the    lives    of    those 
around  him. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Mays  when  I  was  15  and  a 
student  at  Booker  T.  Washington  High 
School  in  Atlanta.  What  I  remembered  the 
most  during  that  first  meeting  was  not  so 
much  what  Dr.  Mays  said,  but  how  intently 
he  listened.  He  respected  my  views  and  my 
right  to  express  them  despite  my  youth.  I 
learned  early  from  Dr.  Mays  that  everyone 
has  some  insight  and  wisdom  because  each 
of  us  has  a  unique  pool  of  experiences  from 
which  to  synthesize  ideas. 

By  listening  to  others  and  keeping  an 
open  mind,  it  is  possible  to  snatch  creative 
thoughts  from  the  unlikeliest  of  sources. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  college, 
it  was  Dr.  Mays  who  perhaps  best  under- 
stood my  desire  to  go  to  Dartmouth.  He  en- 
couraged me.  and  stated  that  I  would  have 
to  compete  academically,  and  otherwise,  at 
the  top.  He  insisted  that  I  finish  with 
honors. 

He  came  to  the  Dartmouth  campus  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  age  of  77.  during  my 
freshman  year.  He  spoke  briefly  of  an  earli- 
er yearning  to  attend  what  he  called 
■Daniel  Webster's  college."  He  began  his  re- 
marks by  saying.  "If  it  takes  me  as  long  to 
make  it  back,  then  I  shan't  return.  "  I  was 
moved,  and  determined  that  he  would  come 
back  one  day. 

While  a  sophomore  at  Dartmouth.  Dr. 
Mays  encouraged  me  to  seek  the  coveted  po- 
sition of  student  assistant  to  John  G. 
Kemeny.  the  president  of  Darlmough.  a  po- 
sition to  which  I  was  appointed.  I  remember 
Dr.  Mays  telling  me  that  I  had  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  be  close  to  and  "pick  the  brain  "  of 
Dr.  Kemeny.  who  had  been  a  protege  of 
All>ert  Einstein.  To  Dr.  Mays,  this  one-on- 
one  interaction  between  elder  and  youth 
was  education  in  its  purest  form. 

In  his  book.  Born  to  Rebel.  Dr.  Mays  tells 
how  as  a  high-school  senior  he  had  wanted 
to  go  to  Dartmouth  College  but  was  unable 
to  do  .so.  Hearing  his  earlier  comments 
during  my  freshman  year,  reading  his  auto- 
biography, having  grown  up  in  Atlanta  and 
seeing  the  results  of  his  years  of  great  work. 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  make  certain  that 
Dr.  Mays  would  become  a  member  of  the 
Dartmouth  family. 

Nothing  has  given  me  greater  honor  and 
sense  of  pride  than  to  have  nominated  Dr. 
Mays  for  an  honorary  doctorate  degree 
from  Dartmouth,  and  to  witness  his  degree 
being  conferred  at  the  same  commencement 
where  I  received  my  own  degree— with 
honors. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  two  days  that  Dr. 
Mays  and  I  spent  at  Daniel  Webster's  col- 
lege. In  his  own  way.  then  and  later,  he 
bragged  about  us  being  'classmates."  and 
took  great  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1975.  It  was  a  great  day  for  both  of 
us.  a  rare  and  precious  moment. 

Dr.  Mays  set  intellectual  patterns  for  his 
many  students,  including  me.  When  it  was 
time  for  me  to  apply  to  law  school,  I  did  not 
even  have  to  consult  my  mentor.  I  knew  his 
advice  would  be  "don't  take  the  easy  way 
out"— -SO  I  applied,  was  accepted  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

When  I  had  an  idea  in  1979  of  starting  a 
regional  jet  airline  in  Atlanta.  I  shared  my 
thoughts  with  Dr.  Mays.  Just  as  he  had  lis- 
tened to  me  as  a  young  man  years  earlier, 
he  listened  again.  I  set  out  my  grand  design 
for  him.  He  smiled  and  said,  "Well.  I've 
always  said  to  reach  for  the  moon,  and 
beyond.  I  have  no  doubt  your  plans  will  suc- 
ceed if  you  persevere,  despite  the  opposition 


of  those  who  will  tell  you  it  cannot  be 
done." 

Dr.  Mays  always  said  that  each  man  and 
woman  is  put  on  this  Earth  to  do  one  thing 
unique  or  special,  and  if  that  person  fails  to 
do  it— it  will  not  be  done.  Only  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  I  come  to  understand 
fully  the  significance  of  what  Dr.  Mays  was 
saying. 

For  these  reflections  are  penned  as  I  sit  in 
an  airborne  Air  Atlanta  Boeing  727  jet.  As  I 
look  out  on  a  glorious  spring  and  blue  hori- 
zon, it  occurs  to  me  that  my  hero.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays  is  not  really  gone.  The  man 
with  the  wise  eyes  and  soft  smile  is  watch- 
ing us  from  the  other  side  of  yonder 
clouds.* 


RESPONSE  TO  JACK  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  Jack  Ander- 
son's column  from  the  Washington 
Post  dated  March  1984  and  my  re- 
sponse: 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  article  in  which  you 
allege  that  personal  gain  is  my  motivation 
for  pushing  legislation  for  the  marketing  of 
Alaska  natural  gas  and  the  export  of  Alaska 
crude  oil. 

Although  your  allegations  may  make  in- 
teresting newspaper  copy,  they  are  simply 
not  correct. 

First,  there  is  no  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  regarding  the  marketing  of  Alaska 
natural  gas  in  the  Pacific  Rim:  nor  have  I 
proposed  any.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  push  any  bill  on  this  issue. 

Second,  you  say  that  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies stand  to  gain  millions  of  dollars  if  a 
pipeline  were  built  to  make  North  Slope  gas 
available  to  Pacific  Rim  nations.  If  the.se 
companies  stand  to  make  so  much  money  on 
the  export  of  Alaska  natural  gas.  then  why 
aren't  they  supporting  the  project?  At  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  marketing  of 
Alaska  natural  gas  which  I  held  last  Novem- 
ber at  the  request  of  my  constituents. 
Exxon  and  Sohio  representatives  failed  to 
voice  their  support  for  a  project  to  trans- 
port the  gas  from  the  North  Slope,  liquefy 
and  export  it. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you 
recognize  the  State  of  Alaska's  position  on 
the  export  of  its  natural  resources.  The 
Alaska  Legislature  has  passed  five  pieces  of 
legislation  expressing  their  support  for  mar- 
keting Alaska  natural  gas.  One  resolution 
expressing  the  State's  support  for  any 
effort  to  get  the  gas  to  market  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  in  March.  1983.  As  one  of  the 
State's  representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
it  is  my  duty  to  follow  the  policy  dictates  of 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

This  also  applies  to  my  support  for  the 
export  of  Alaska  crude  oil.  Several  weeks 
ago.  Alaska  Governor  Bill  Sheffield  intro- 
duced a  resolution  passed  by  the  Natural 
Governors'  Association  which  puts  the  orga- 
nization on  record  against  the  Alaska  oil 
export  ban  in  its  current  form.  In  addition, 
a  resolution  which  calls  for  the  removal  of 
the  ban  on  the  export  of  Alaska  oil  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Alaska  Legislature. 

Outside  of  Alaska,  newspapers  including 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Boston  Globe  and  others  have 
published  editorials  saying  that  the  export 
of  Alaska  oil  is  in  the  nation's  best  interest. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
personal    investment    interests    in    related 


energy  production  or  exploration  concerns 
were  acquired  prior  to  my  election  to  the 
Senate.  "They  have  been  fully  disclosed  each 
year  since  that  time. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  H.  Murkowski. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Senators  Get  Some  Praise  and  Criticism 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Today  I'd  like  'o  present  awards  to  two 
members  of  the  Senate:  kudos  for  one.  a 
kick  for  the  other. 

The  kudos  goes  to  Sen.  John  Melcher  (D- 
Mont.)  for  his  humanitarian  efforts  to  get 
American  rice  shipped  to  thousands  of  des- 
perately needy  families  in  the  Philippines. 

The  kick  goes  to  Sen.  Frank  H.  Murkowski 
(R-Alaska)  for  his  efforts  to  push  legislation 
that  would  benefit  his  own  oil  and  gas 
leases. 

Here  are  the  citations  that  go  with  the 
awards; 

Melcher:  The  59-year-old  senator  from  the 
Big  Sky  country  spent  this  past  Christmas 
holiday  in  the  Philippines,  and  what  he  saw 
there  has  haunted  him  ever  since.  He  visited 
the  slums  of  Manila  and  saw  hordes  of 
hungry  children  whose  parents  have  been 
unable  to  find  work  in  the  shattered  Philip- 
pine economy. 

Cardinal  Jaime  Sin.  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines,  ap- 
pealed to  Melcher  for  help  in  getting  an 
emergency  shipment  of  food  for  his  starving 
flock.  Melcher.  who  has  two  grandchildren 
of  his  own.  was  eager  to  be  of  service. 

So  the  prelate  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan,  asking  for  30.000  tons  of  rice  from 
America's  bulging  granaries.  The  rice  would 
fill  the  shrunken  bellies  of  100.000  Filipino 
families,  the  cardinal  wrote.  Melcher  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  president 
personally. 

But  Melcher.  a  World  War  II  combat  in- 
fantryman, found  the  White  House's  bu- 
reaucratic defenses  tougher  to  penetrate 
than  the  Siegfried  line.  In  the  weeks  since 
he  has  been  back,  he  has  been  unable  to  get 
an  appointment  with  the  president  to  hand- 
deliver  Cardinal  Sin's  letter,  as  he  promised 
he  would.  The  best  a  White  House  aide  of- 
fered was  to  "send  a  messenger  "  to  pick  up 
the  letter.  Melcher  refused. 

On  Jan.  17.  the  senator  pleaded  his  case 
with  Robert  C.  McFarlane.  the  president's 
national  security  affairs  adviser.  He  asked 
that  the  administration  approve  Cardinal 
Sin's  appeal  for  food.  Melcher  told  my  asso- 
ciate Lucette  Lagnado  that  McFarlane 
promised  he'd  take  care  of  the  matter. 

So  far.  he  hasn't.  Neither  has  the  State 
Department,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  or  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Manila.  When  U.S.  Ambassador  Michael  Ar- 
macost  returned  to  Washington  early  last 
month.  Melcher  collared  him  and  told  him 
of  the  trouble  he'd  had  trying  to  deliver  the 
cardinal's  letter.  Armacost  suggested  he 
might  have  more  luck  if  he  enlisted  a  Re- 
publican ally. 

Melcher  took  the  suggestion.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  president,  outlining  the  hunger 
problem  in  the  Philippines  and  Cardinal 
Sin's  hopes  of  alleviating  it  with  American 
rice.  Then  he  got  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C). 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
cosign  the  letter. 

With  Helm's  clout.  Melcher  may  yet  deliv- 
er the  cardinal's  appeal,  and  the  slum  kids 
of  Manila  won't  have  to  go  to  bed  hungry. 

Murkowski;  One  of  Big  Oil's  best  friends 
on  the  Energy  Committee,  he  has  been  en- 
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thusiastic  lately  in  his  support  of  a  new 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  that  would  make 
North  Slope  natural  gas  available  for  sale  to 
Japan,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  He  also 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  that  would  legalize  sale  of 
Alaskan  crude  to  foreign  countries. 

The  new  pipeline,  which  need.'i  congres- 
sional approval  before  it  can  be  used  to  ship 
gas.  could  make  millions  for  Exxon.  ARCO. 
Sohio  and  other  big  oil  companies  that  own 
most  of  the  gas  leases  in  the  region. 

It  could  also  be  a  bonanza  for  a  coopera- 
tive venture  of  which  Murkowski  owns 
about  2  percent,  its  leases  are  in  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  area  that  would  be  served  by  the 
proposed  pipeline.* 


GEN.  MARK  W.  CLARK 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President, 
through  a  half-century  of  war  and 
peace.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  served  our 
Nation  with  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion. We  mourn  his  passing. 

General  Clark  began  his  military 
career  as  a  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  He  served, 
'and  was  wounded,  during  World  War 
I.  During  World  War  II.  he  was  the 
youngest  Allied  army  group  command- 
er, charged  with  the  important  but 
difficult  Italian  campaign.  During  the 
Korean  conflict.  General  Clark  again 
was  called  upon  to  lead  American 
troops  into  battle. 

Even  after  his  retirement  from  the 
armed  services  in  1953.  he  continued 
his  life  of  service  as  president  of  the 
Citadel  in  South  Carolina  from  1954  to 
1965. 

During  his  distinguished  career,  his 
courage,  intelligence,  and  charm  won 
him  much-deserved  acclaim  here  and 
abroad.  General  of  the  Army  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  called  him  the  best  or- 
ganizer, planner,  and  trainer  of  troops 
that  I  have  met.  Winston  Churchill 
called  him  an  American  eagle.  He  re- 
ceived the  Army's  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  for  his  utter  disregard  for 
personal  safety  as  he  led  an  infantry 
assault  against  German  tanks  during 
the  Italian  campaign. 


General  Clark's  passing  ends  an  era. 
for  he  was  the  last  of  our  great  World 
War  II  generals  left  among  us.  We 
must  insure  that  the  example  he  set 
for  service  to  his  Nation  endures  for 
this  generation  and  generations  to 
come. 

We  are  grateful  for  his  many  contri- 
butions to  the  free  world,  and  we  will 
miss  him  mightily.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW  AND  DESIGNAT- 
ING A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  four 
Senators  be  recognized  under  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  in  this  order:  Senators  Evans. 
Proxmire.  Eagleton.  and  Bentsen: 
and  that  following  the  execution  of 
the  special  orders  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  later  than  11:30 
a.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m. 

After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  four  Sena- 


tors will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
until  11:30  a.m.,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  H.R, 
2163.  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  as 
amended.  At  that  time,  the  pending 
question  will  be  amendment  No.  3027. 

Votes  are  expected  throughout  the 
day. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  also  say  that  it 
appears  that  the  Senate  will  likely  be 
in  session  on  Friday  of  this  week,  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  schedule  their  ap- 
pointments accordingly. 

The  reason  for  that  is.  after  both 
cloakrooms  have  solicited  amendments 
to  the  pending  amendment  and  to  the 
underlying  bill,  so  far  we  have  devel- 
oped the  meager  total  of  46.  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  courage  to  add  up  the 
total  time  which  was  requested  but  it 
amounts  to  several  days, 

I  hope  that  is  not  a  permanent  situa- 
tion, that  some  Senators  will  reconsid- 
er their  requests  and  reconsider  the 
necessity  for  offering  such  a  generous 
allocation  of  amendments. 

But  in  any  event,  if  that  situation 
still  persists  tomorrow,  if  we  are  still 
faced  with  that  workload.  I  think  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  out  on  Friday, 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that, 
if  by  noon  tomorrow  we  still  are  faced 
with  the  same  dilemma,  they  should 
expect  to  be  in  on  Friday  of  this  week. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition, 
and  I  see  none.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  a,m,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:23  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday.  April  26.  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


The  House  met.  at  3  p.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Foley)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing     communication      from      the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright): 
Washington.  DC. 

April  24.  1984. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday.  April  25,  1984. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  pro  tempore, 
I  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Richard  E.  Downing. 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  we 
praise  Thee  for  all  that  Thou  ha.st 
done  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Give  us  Thy  grace  to  deepen  the  root 
of  our  life  as  a  nation  in  Thy  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  lest  Thy  blessings 
be  withdrawn.  Make  us  equal  to  the 
tru.st  Thou  hast  placed  upon  us.  rever- 
ent in  the  use  of  freedom,  just  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  generous  in  the 
protection  of  weakness.  Inspire  the 
men  and  women  who  direct  this 
Nation  that  they  may  guide  it  wisely; 
give  insight,  faithfulness,  and  strength 
to  our  legislators;  and  may  our  deepest 
trust  always  be  in  Thee,  the  Lord  of 
Nations  and  the  King  of  Kings; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  exaniined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANSEL  ADAMS-THE  EARTH  HAS 
LOST  A  GREAT  FRIEND 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
news  reports  have  confirmed  over  the 
last  2  days,  this  Nation,  and  my  dis- 
trict in  particular,  have  lost  one  of  the 
world's  truly  great  giants  in  nature 
photography  by  the  passing  of  Ansel 
Adams. 


He  died  late  Sunday  at  age  82  in  the 
Community  Hospital  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  near  the  Point  Lobos  and 
Big  Sur  coastlines  where  he  lived, 
worked,  photographed,  and  battled  for 
his  beloved  environment. 

Photography  to  Ansel  was  not  a 
business— it  was  a  consummate  joy.  He 
deeply  cared  about  what  he  photo- 
graphed because  he  knew  that  photo- 
graphs alone  could  never  fully  pre- 
serve the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
nature. 

For  him.  the  greatest  gift  God  had 
granted  him  was  Earth  itself,  and 
surely  he  was  Earth's  greatest  friend. 
He  once  wrote  of  nature:  "It  is  all  very 
beautiful  and  magical  here  ...  a  qual- 
ity which  cannot  be  described." 

His  photographs,  more  than  any 
words,  came  the  closest  to  capturing 
that  beauty  and  magic. 

While  we  will  miss  his  personal 
friendship  and  vitality,  there  is  great 
comfort  in  knowing  that  his  work  will 
go  on  to  inspire  future  generations 
with  his  love  of  nature  and  his  great 
dedication  to  its  preservation. 

For  those  interested  in  commenting 
on  his  contributions.  I  will  have  a  spe- 
cial order  on  this  coming  Tuesday. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  509  AND 
OF  H.R.   1029 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  509  and  of  H.R.  1029. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5395 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night   tomorrow.   Thursday,   April    26, 

1984.  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  5395.  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Secu- 
rity and  Military  Applications  of  Nu- 
clear   Energy    Authorization    Act    of 

1985.  The  minority  concurs  in  this  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  not  fared  well  in 
various  ratings  over  the  past  few 
years. 

What  West  Virginians  have  always 
known  has  just  been  made  public.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  Prof, 
Robert  Pierce  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  places  two  West  Virginia 
cities  (including  my  hometown  of 
Charleston.  WV)  among  the  Nation's 
lop  10  best  cities  in  which  to  live.  Ac- 
cording to  his  research,  Charleston 
ranks  in  the  top  15  percent  among  the 
safest  U.S.  cities.  It  has  one  of  the 
lowest  violent  crime  rates.  Charleston 
ranks  in  the  top  quarter  of  American 
cities  with  a  comfortable  climate,  qual- 
ity of  housing  at  a  reasonable  cost  and 
availability  of  public  transportation. 
The  State  is  al.so  one  of  the  country's 
leading  energy  producers. 

We  West  Virginians  have  long  treas- 
ured our  attractive  quality  of  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  yesterday  a 
Charleston  newspaper  stated  that 
West  Virginia  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  homeownership  in  the  entire 
country.  As  the  newspaper  pointed 
out.  it  says  something  about  the  'sta- 
bility of  our  work  force  "  and  our 
"commitment  to  family,  home,  and 
basic  American  values." 

Now  that  the  secret  is  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  roll  the  red  carpet 
out.  Pay  us  a  visit  in  West  Virginia. 
You  will  see  why  we  are  proud! 


INDEFENSIBLE  CUTS  IN  VETER- 
ANS' HEALTH  CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  which  proposes  draconian  and 
indefensible  cuts  in  health  care  pro- 
grams affecting  millions  of  veterans  in 
this  Nation, 

According  to  today's  Jack  Anderson 
column,  the  CBO  will  propose  cuts  to- 
taling more  than  $3.3  billion  a  year 
from  the  VA  operating  budget  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1985.  These  savage 
cuts  would  be  accomplished  through 
imposing  means  tests  on  veterans  in- 
cluding those  over  65  who  seek  care.  It 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p,m. 
#  This  "hullct"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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would  also  impose  a  new  copayment 
process  including  a  $356  deductible  for 
any  hospital  stay  up  to  60  days  in 
length. 

As  the  article  states: 

The  most  severe  impact  of  the  proposed 
cutoffs  would  be  on  older  veterans  who  have 
no  service  connected  condition  but  who 
need  long  term  care.  A  significant  number 
of  these  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  vet- 
erans would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  VA 
medical  care. 

Hopefully  we  can  avert  this  proposal 
from  even  being  introduced  as  legisla- 
tion. It  represents  a  mentality  which 
has  no  place  in  our  policy  toward 
those  Americans  who  fought  to  keep 
our  Nation  free  in  time  of  war.  For  us 
to  turn  our  backs  on  those  veterans  in 
their  hour  of  need  would  be  the  very 
height  of  cruelty.  Veterans  in  this 
Nation  deserve  and  have  warranted 
our  respect— and  deserve  to  have  the 
medical  care  they  need.  They  do  not 
need  the  cold  back  of  the  hand  from 
their  Government. 


Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  lot  about  a  gender  gap 
lately.  The  media  would  have  us  be- 
lieve this  is  a  Republican  problem. 
Why?  Republicans  are  not  responsible 
for  the  income  gap  between  men  and 
women.  Moreover,  suggestions  that  we 
want  to  limit  opportunities  for  women 
are  unfounded  and  unfair.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  only  woman  sitting  on 


■WHERE'S  THE  BEEF"?  LETS 
LOOK  AT  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  nation- 
al debt  now  stands  at  $1,488  trillion. 
Who  can  comprehend  that  amount  of 
money?  I  have  done  a  little  arithmetic 
to  make  it  easier  to  understand: 

You  want  to  know  -Wheres  the 
beef"?— The  national  debt  would  buy 
4.907  Wendy's  hamburgers  for  every 
American— that  is  over  235  million  of 
us.  You  want  to  invite  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  lunch?  How  about  244  ham- 
burgers for  every  person  in  the  world. 
For  Americans,  the  per  capita  debt 
equals  $6,330.30. 

If  we  paid  $1,000  on  the  debt  every 
second,  it  would  take  47  years  to  pay  it 
off. 

In  $1  bills  stacked  up.  it  would  reach 
halfway  to  the  Moon. 

Laid  end-to-end,  it  could  go  51.3  mil- 
lion miles  past  the  Sun.  or  circle  the 
Earth  at  the  Equator  5.790  times. 

In  $1  bills,  it  weighs  more  than  1'2 
million  tons— more  than  the  total  com- 
bined weight  of  15  carriers.  2  battle- 
ships. 4  dock  landing  ships.  9  amphibi- 
ous assault  ships.  4  fleet  oilers.  2  cruis- 
ers, and  12  destroyers. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
help  reduce  the  national  debt.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  more  about  my 
bill  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  sec- 
tion of  today's  Record  and  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


punishment  statutes  procedurally  defi- 
cient, dozens  of  States  have  reconsid- 
ered and  revised  their  laws  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  to  their  arsenal  of 
weapons  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made 
it  plain  that  capital  punishment  does 
not  violate  the  Constitution  when 
there  are  sufficient  procedural  protec- 
tions to   guarantee  a   fair  trial.  The 


the  Supreme  Court  was  appointed  by  a    Court  has  told  us  what  those  proce- 


Republican  President,  the  only  two  fe- 
males in  the  other  body  are  Republi- 
cans. And.  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  I 
am  proud  to  point  to  our  professional 
staff  as  further  evidence  that  Republi- 
cans did  not  create  the  gender  gap. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  qualified 
women  for  science  and  engineering  po- 
sitions, simply  because  fewer  women 
choose  technical  careers.  Because  of 
this,  and  especially  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  minority  party  has  far  fewer 
hiring  opportunities  than  does  the  ma- 
jority party,  I  believe  we  have  done 
very  well  indeed. 

Four  out  of  the  seven  subcommit- 
tees' ranking  Republicans  have  select- 
ed women  to  be  the  technical  consult- 
ants for  their  subcommittees.  I  might 
add  that  as  members  of  the  minority 
party,  the  Republicans  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  having  a  consultant  for 
each  individual  discipline;  our  consult- 
ants are  expected  to  cover  all  issues 
that  come  before  the  subcommittee. 
This  can  cover  a  very  broad  range  of 
disciplines,  especially  for  a  subcommit- 
tee such  as  Science,  Research  and 
Technology.  The  issues  that  come 
before  this  subcommittee  can  range 
from  medicine,  to  geology,  to  patent 
legislation,  and  could  easily  challenge 
several  people  to  provide  the  needed 
expertise.  On  my  own  subcommittee. 
Transportation,  Aviation  and  Materi- 
als, we  deal  not  only  with  legislation 
pertaining  to  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, but  also  materials  and  communi- 
cations issues  as  well. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
on  Science  and  Technology  when  I  say 
that  all  four  of  the  women  that  we 
have  selected  as  our  technical  consult- 
ants are  a  credit  to  their  professions 
and  proof  that  qualified  women  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  out  there.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  it  was  the  Republicans  who 
found  them. 


dures  are,  and  they  have  been  enacted 
into  law  in  State  after  State. 

The  American  people  deserve  the 
same  protection  from  Federal  crimi- 
nals which  they  have  insisted  upon  in 
their  own  States.  President  Reagan,  in 
his  comprehensive  crime  control  pro- 
posal, has  urged  Congress  to  enact 
these  procedural  reforms  so  that  the 
death  penalty  provisions  already  exist- 
ing in  Federal  law  may  constitutional- 
ly be  enforced. 

This  is  a  fairly  simple  proposition, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  know  what  the 
American  people  want.  We  know  what 
the  Constitution  requires.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  decide  whether  we  have  the 
will  to  protect  the  American  people 
with  capital  punishment  procedures 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  In 
the  past,  the  leadership  of  this  House 
has  never  trusted  the  membership  to 
make  that  decision.  This  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  people's  voice  be 
heard.  Let  us  vote. 


WHAT  GENDER  GAP? 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
DESERVE  PROTECTION 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  American  people 
believe  that  particularly  brutal  killers 
deserve  to  be  punished  by  death.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  first  found  capital 


HOUSE       LEADERSHIP       SHOULD 

WITHDRAW      OPPOSITION      TO 

CRIME  BILL 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
10  years  ago,  two  men  entered  the  Hi 
Fi  shop  in  Ogden,  UT.  They  pulled  a 
gun  on  the  employees,  took  them 
down  to  the  basement,  and  bound 
them.  Parents  of  the  employees 
became  concerned  when  their  children 
did  not  come  home  after  closing  time. 
They  went  to  the  Hi  Fi  shop  where 
they  were  taken  prisoners  and  bound 
in  the  basement. 

First,  the  men  poured  Drano  down 
the  five  victims'  throats.  Next  they 
poked  a  ballpoint  pen  in  one  man's  ear 
and  kicked  it  into  his  skull.  They 
raped  a  teenage  girl.  In  execution 
style,  they  then  shot  each  of  the  five 
victims  in  the  head,  forcing  a  son  to 
see  his  mother  killed,  and  forcing  a 
father  to  see  his  son  killed.  Miracu- 
lously, two  of  the  five  victims  lived. 

Since  1974,  these  Hi  Fi  murderers 
have  appealed  their  case  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  higher  courts,  and  all 
of  the  courts  have  upheld  the  convic- 
tion of  first-degree  murder.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  still  have  an  avenue  to 
delay  the  carrying  out  of  justice— 
namely,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at 


the  Federal  level.  They  can  now  file 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  writs 
of  habeas  corpus.  In  fact,  one  convict 
in  Missouri  has  filed  over  100  writs  to 
date.  Each  writ  is  reviewed  first  by  the 
Federal  district  court,  then  by  the 
Federal  appeals  court,  and  finally  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  These  Hi  Fi 
convicts  could  conceivably  file  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  until  they  die 
of  old  age. 

After  one  writ  has  been  denied,  kill- 
ers find  new  grounds  to  file  another 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  challenge  a 
certain  aspect  of  the  case.  A  recent 
study  of  habeas  corpus  found  that 
about  40  percent  of  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titions were  filed  more  than  5  years 
after  conviction,  and  nearly  a  third 
were  filed  more  than  10  years  after 
conviction.  In  some  cases,  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  were  being  filed  50 
years  after  conviction. 

The  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  must 
cease.  It  is  an  abuse  of  justice  and  a 
terrible  burden  on  the  judicial  system. 
I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  leader- 
ship to  stop  delaying  and  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  crime  bill,  part 
of  which  would  establish  a  1-year  limit 
on  habeas  corpus  applications. 


WE  MUST  HAVE  ACTION  ON  THE 
CRIME  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
people  think  of  southwest  Florida, 
they  think  of  beautiful  beaches,  a 
pleasant  climate,  a  relaxed  lifestyle, 
and  quiet  retirement  communities. 

They  do  not  think  of  southwest 
Florida  as  a  place  where  people  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes  at  night. 

It  surprised  and  disturbed  me  when  I 
learned  from  survey  results  that  one 
out  of  four  southwest  Floridians  is 
afraid  to  walk  our  streets  at  night,  and 
last  year  56  people  were  murdered  in 
my  district,  212  were  raped,  and  over 
1,200  were  assaulted. 

It  is  distressing  then  to  have  to  tell 
my  constituents  that  the  leadership  of 
this  House  can  find  no  room  on  its 
agenda  for  action  on  criminal  justice 
reform. 

Our  State  and  local  officials  have  led 
the  fight,  but  they  cannot  do  it  alone. 

We  must  have  action  here  in  the 
House  on  the  crime  package  that  is 
now  gathering  dust  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  agenda  of  the  American  people 
calls  for  tougher  sentencing,  less  le- 
nient bail,  the  streamlining  of  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  the  closing  of  loop- 
holes that  allow  criminals  to  go  free. 

I  urge  the  House  leadership  to  listen 
to  the  American  people  and  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  expeditiously  on  crimi- 
nal justice  reform. 


UMI 


CRIME  LEGISLATION  BEING 
HELD  HOSTAGE  BY  HOUSE 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13  the  life  of  Christopher  Wilder  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  in  Colebrook.  NH. 
This  was  a  man  who  was  accused  of 
killing  a  number  of  women  across  this 
country. 

He  died  in  a  struggle  with  two  coura- 
geous State  police  detectives.  Wayne 
Fortier  and  Leo  "Chuck"  Jellison  who 
grew  curious  about  his  activities  while 
in  Colebrook. 

One  of  the  State  police  officers  was 
shot;  Detective  Jellison.  He  will  recov- 
er. 

Fortunately  for  us  these  State  police 
officers  were  there  to  participate  in 
stopping  Mr.  Wilder.  But  unfortunate- 
ly for  us,  today  we  see  that  the  House 
leadership  is  blocking  a  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  subject  Mr. 
Wilder  to  prosecution.  For  had  Mr. 
Wilder  survived,  he  probably  would 
have  used  the  insanity  defense  used  by 
Mr.  Hinckley  in  order  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion under  Federal  law. 

I,  therefore,  call  on  the  House  lead- 
ership to  release  as  its  hostage  the  leg- 
islation involving  crime  reform  and  to 
allow  us  on  the  House  floor  to  vote  for 
this  package  which  is  so  essential  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  criminal  reform  at 
the  Federal  level. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME  CON- 
TROL ACT  SHOULD  BE 
BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  3  out  of  10  households  in  this 
country  are  touched  by  crime.  Every 
minute  of  every  day.  about  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  Member  to  give  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Ameri- 
cans are  victims  of  a  robbery  and  eight 
burglaries.  A  murder  occurs  every  23 
minutes,  a  rape  every  6  minutes.  Our 
response  to  these  statistics  is  a  nation- 
al tragedy.  We  have  ignored  the  vic- 
tims. We  have  allowed  our  courts  and 
the  entire  justice  system  to  ignore  the 
right  of  society  as  a  whole  to  live  in  se- 
curity. 

We  have  heard  the  horror  stories  re- 
peated time  and  again  on  this  House 
floor  and  we  have  been  reminded  that 
an  answer  to  this  growing  problem 
now  is  in  the  hands  of  our  House  lead- 
ership. Reform  is  needed  and  it  is 
needed  now. 

Our  response  should  be  bipartisan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  acted 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  with  a  vote  of 
91  to  1  in  passing  an  omnibus  crime 
reform  package.  That  Comprehensive 
Crime    Control    Act    now    languishes 


here  in  the  House.  I  urge  that  this  leg- 
islation be  given  a  top  priority— this 
session;  8  of  every  10  Americans  think 
our  courts  are  ineffective  and  irre- 
sponsible. Urban  and  rural  residents 
alike  name  crime  as  a  top  problem 
facing  this  country. 

Let  us  be  responsive— let  us  take 
action.  I  urge  that  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  be  brought  to  the 
full  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 


LET  US  MOVE  SWIFTLY  TO  ES- 
TABLISH PROCEDURES  FOR 
IMPOSITION  OF  DEATH  PENAL- 
TY 

(Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, various  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code  now  authorize  the  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  of  homicide,  treason,  and  espio- 
nage. However,  these  sentences  are 
generally  unenforceable  because  they 
fail  to  incorporate  a  set  of  legislated 
guidelines.  Today  only  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  aircraft  piracy  law 
appear  to  comply  with  the  death  pen- 
alty decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1981.  murders  were  occurring 
every  23  minutes.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  1981.  25  million 
Americans  were  victims  of  crimes  and 
23.000  Americans  were  killed  by  crimi- 
nals. 

The  stabbing  deaths  of  two  guards 
and  an  inmate  at  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Marion.  IL.  in  October  1983  is 
only  one  example  of  a  need  for  capital 
punishment.  Both  guards  were  killed 
by  inmates  already  serving  multiple 
life  sentences  for  murder.  Prisoners 
serving  life  sentences  can  sit  back  and 
scoff  at  a  criminal  justice  system 
which  is  powerless  to  deal  with  their 
actions.  Prisoners  serving  life  sen- 
tences are  in  effect  immune. 

Conservatives  conclude  that  the 
safety  of  society  and  retribution  for 
crime  should  be  the  predominant  con- 
cern. The  practice  of  leniency  in  our 
judicial  system  has  not  curtailed  crime 
in  America,  but  made  it  easier  for  a 
person  to  commit  a  crime  knowing 
that  his  or  her  chances  for  just  pun- 
ishment are  slim.  Now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  act  against  the  staggering  increase 
of  violent  crimes.  Let  us  move  swiftly, 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  House  have  been  working  so  hard 
over  the  last  several  weeks  that  some 
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of  our  colleagues  believe  we  deserved  a 
pay  increase.  And.  in  fact,  voted  for 
one  just  the  other  day. 

That  is  right,  one  of  the  tew  accom- 
plishments for  this  session  of  Congress 
so  far  is  another  congressional  pay  in- 
crease. 

The  reconciliation  bill  that  we 
passed  just  the  other  day.  before  leav- 
ing on  our  Easter  recess  included  an- 
other pay  raise  retroactive  to  January 
1  at  that.  Anyone  who  voted  for  that 
bill  voted  to  raise  his  or  her  own  pay. 

The  American  people  are  justifiably 
sick  and  tired  of  a  Congress  that  does 
little,  period,  does  practically  nothing 
to  deal  with  the  real  crises  of  our 
times  and  yet  manages  to  enrich  itself. 

I  would  say  to  the  American  people, 
check  how  your  Representative  voted 
on  that  bill.  Did  he  or  she  vote  for  an- 
other secret  pay  hike?  If  so,  is  he  or 
she  trustworthy  enough  to  continue  to 
represent  you  in  this  Congress. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  permit 
sneaky  pay  increases?  How  long  are 
the  people  going  to  sit  still  for  Con- 
gressmen who  talk  about  deficits  and 
vote  to  line  their  own  pockets? 

The  budget  process  in  this  House 
has  become  a  way  to  sneak  through 
more  congressional  pay.  It  happened 
last  year,  it  happened  again  this  year, 
and  we  are  on  the  track  to  have  it 
happen  again  next  year. 

n  1520 
We  may  not  be  doing  much  in  this 
House,  we  ma>    not  be  working  very 
hard,  but  some  of  us  voted  to  have  us 
paid  more,  nevertheless. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REFORM  OF  OUR  CRIMI- 
NAL LAWS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  iiis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
body  to  recognize  that  the  American 
people  depend  on  their  elected  offi- 
cials for  laws  that  will  address  the 
problem  of  crime.  While  much  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  justice  matters 
belongs  to  the  States,  it  is  a  great  trag- 
edy that  those  who  control  this  Cham- 
ber have  declined  to  offer  any  leader- 
ship for  the  Nation  whatsoever,  on  the 
need  for  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
criminal  laws. 

While  the  other  body  has  taken 
action  to  reform  our  bail  laws,  sen- 
tencing, capital  punishment  proce- 
dures, exclusionary  rule,  forfeiture 
rules,  habeas  corpus  law.  and  many 
other  areas,  such  action  was  greeted 
by  the  leadership  of  this  body  with 
such  comments  as  "dead  on  arrival." 
and  remarks  that  many  of  these 
changes  are  "too  controversial." 

While  it  may  be  true  that  omnibus 
reform  of  our  criminal  laws  is  a  diffi- 


cult process  requiring  action  by  a 
number  of  subcommittees  as  charged 
by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983.  such  naysaying  has  a  way 
of  actualizing  itself.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  only  reason  that  we 
do  not  have  a  comprehensive  crime 
reform  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber is  that  those  in  the  Democratic 
Party  who  control  the  committee 
structure  of  this  House  have  con- 
sciously made  the  decision  not  to  act 
on  it.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  not  even  referred  to 
the  relevant  subcommittees  with  juris- 
diction for  nearly  1  year.  By  contrast, 
the  fact  that  the  other  body  promptly 
went  to  work  on  omnibus  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  and  passed  legislation  re- 
flects a  different  .set  of  priorities. 

The  admonition  of  Scripture  is  ap- 
propriate in  that  we  are  told  that  "ye 
shall  know  them  by  their  fruits." 
Needless  to  say,  when  it  comes  to 
crime  legislation  in  the  House,  the 
"pickings  have  been  pretty  slim." 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER, 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AND  LINE- 
ITEM     VETO    CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, at  this  time  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimou.s-consent  request  calling  for 
the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
to  permit  voluntary  school  prayer,  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  and  the 
line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  to  make 
these  requests  in  order  I  have  to  have 
the  approval  of  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaderships.  I  have  re- 
ceived that  clearance  from  the  minori- 
ty leadership,  and  I  would  now  yield  to 
any  spokesman  representing  the 
Democratic  majority  leadership  for 
similar  consent. 

As  Joan  Rivers  would  say.  help  me. 
help  me. 

Hearing  no  response.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
these  three  important  issues— the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  body. 

And  I  think  they  have  subscribed  to 
that  immortal  counsel  that  you  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
and  that  is  enough. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  my  col- 


leagues to  commend  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  its  efforts  to  address 
the  violence  that  inflicts  the  cities, 
towns,  and  neighborhoods  of  America 
through  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

This  44-point  crime  package  is  a 
major  step  toward  stemming  the  tide 
of  criminal  activity  which  currently 
threatens  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Some  of  its  most  important  features 
include:  A  reform  of  our  bail  laws  in 
order  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
defendant  that  is  likely  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  community  to  be  released  on 
bail;  a  provision  that  would  establish 
determinate  sentencing  without  possi- 
bility of  parole:  the  establishment  of  a 
"good  faith"  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule:  and  a  criminal  forfeiture 
provision  that  would  strike  at  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  criminal  enterprises  and 
deny  tho.se  engaged  in  racketeering 
and  drug  trafficking  the  fruits  of  their 
ill  gotten  gain. 

These  and  other  importan'  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  warrant  the  prompt 
action  of  Congress.  In  this  regard.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  enacted  legislation  em- 
bodying the  concepts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
imperative  that  this  House  should 
likewise  not  delay  any  further  the  con- 
sideration of  this  much  needed  reform 
of  our  criminal  law.s. 


PRESIDENT  VETOED  BILL  ON 
CRIME  CONTROL 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permi.ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  during  these 
1 -minute  speeches  we  have  heard  a 
considerable  amount  from  the  minori- 
ty about  the  necessity  of  the  Congress 
passing  a  Crime  Control  Act.  Not  long 
ago  in  a  nationally  televised  press  con- 
ference the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  the  same  plea. 

I  agree  that  Congress  needs  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  but  both  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  our  friends 
on  the  minority  side  have  forgotten 
one  very  critical  fact.  Last  year  this 
Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  vetoed  the  act.  He  did 
not  like  it.  That  act  had  in  it  the  very 
things,  the  very  elements,  that  the 
President  in  his  nationally  televised 
press  conference  said  the  Congress 
should  pass.  It  had  in  it  the  very  ele- 
ments that  the  minority  this  after- 
noon said  the  Congress  should  pass. 
The  Congress  did  pass  it.  Ronald 
Reagan  vetoed  it. 


VICTIMS'  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi.ssion to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  Victims  A.ssistance  Week.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  having  a  very  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  Nebraskan  in 
my  office.  Shirley  Kuhle  of  the  Ne- 
braska Crime  Commission.  She  told 
me  of  her  progress  in  making  Nebras- 
ka one  of  the  leading  States  in  terms 
of  assisting  battered  women.  Now  she 
has  focused  on  even  more  far-reaching 
goals  which  include  setting  up  victims 
assistance  programs  that  work  in  con- 
junction with  local  police  depart- 
ments. 

Imagine  the  difficulty  I  had  explain- 
ing to  her  why  this  bo(iy  does  not  find 
these  same  issues  to  be  important 
ones.  I  had  lo  explain  that  the  Senate 
pa.ssed  a  comprehensive  crime  reform 
package  almost  immediately  but  the 
House  took  51  weeks  to  even  refer  the 
bill  to  the  relevant  subcommittees. 
The  Hotise  leadership  has  taken  a  "we 
could  care  less  "  attitude  toward  crimi- 
nal reform  and  its  time  for  some  of  us 
to  speak  up  and  protest. 

This  is.  and  always  has  been  a  nation 
of  laws.  But  first  of  all  it  is  a  nation  of 
individuals  for  whom  those  laws  were 
made.  Seeing  as  this  House  is  the  peo- 
ple's body,  some  of  us  want  to  let  the 
American  people  know  that  we  are  lis- 
tening. We  do  see  criminal  statistics 
and  know  that  crime  is  a  real  threat  to 
each  of  us  and  that  legislation  can  ad- 
dress this  important  matter.  Let  us 
debate  and  consider  this  legislation. 


THE  INSANITY  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  were  startled  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  assailant  was  acquitted 
by  reason  of  in.sanity.  I  will  not  try  to 
second  gue.ss  the  jury  in  that  case,  but 
that  decision  caused  man.v  Americans 
to  take  a  second  look  at  the  in.sanity 
defense.  One  of  those  Americans  was 
the  victim  of  that  crime,  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  he  has  submitted  the  re- 
sults of  his  reflections  to  us  as  part  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983. 

Since  the  last  century  a  defendant 
who  is  truly  mentally  ill  has  been  able 
to  win  acquittal  by  demonstrating  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  or 
that  he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong.  In 
recent  years,  however,  many  courts 
have  also  permitted  acquittals  where  a 
defendant  lacked  substantial  capacity 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Trials  have  become  a 
contest  of  expert  witnesses,  with  victo- 
ry going  to  the  side  with  the  most  per- 
suasive psychiatri.st.  Many  a  defendant 
has  gone  free,  even  though  he  knew 


his  acts  were  wrong,  because  his 
doctor  said,  "He  could  not  help  him- 
self." Even  worse,  some  courts  require 
the  prosecution  to  prove  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  defendant 
could  control  his  conduct. 

The  President's  proposal  simply  re- 
stores the  traditional  rule.  No  longer 
will  a  defendant  be  able  to  claim  that 
he  could  not  keep  from  doing  what  he 
knew  to  be  wrong.  Moreover,  the  de- 
fendant will  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing his  insanity  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes 
sense  to  turn  back  the  clock.  The 
President  is  seeking  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens by  restoring  a  rule  that  has 
worked  well  in  the  past.  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  him  in  his  effort. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  REFORM 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  this 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  reform  de- 
serves serious  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Like  so  many  other  pieces  of  impor- 
tant legislation  that  the  American 
people  have  called  on  us  to  consider, 
however,  such  as  the  balanced  budget/ 
tax  limitation  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  school  prayer  amendment, 
and  the  line-item  veto  amendment.  I 
fear  that  Criminal  Code  reform  has 
also  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  this 
democratically  controlled  House. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  it  took  the  lead- 
ership 51  weeks  after  the  introduction 
of  the  comprehensive  Criminal  Code 
reform  package  to  even  refer  it  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  other  body  has  already  acted  in 
a  bipartisan  manner  to  approve  an  om- 
nibus Criminal  Code  reform  package 
on  a  vote  of  91  to  1.  Since  the  Demo- 
crat majority  controls  the  House 
schedule,  it  should  be  crystal  clear  to 
the  American  people  who  is  standing 
in  the  way  of  restoring  the  balance  in 
our  criminal  justice  system  in  favor  of 
law-abiding  citizens. 


THE  CRIME  PACKAGE  SHOULD 
COME  TO  THE  FLOOR 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
members  of  the  majority  party  have 
criticized  our  position  on  crime  by  re- 
calling the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
3963  in  the  last  Congress.  This  was  a 
crime  measure  which  was  rushed 
through  in  the  closing  moments  of  the 
last  Congress.  I  would  agree  with  them 
that   there   were   several   good   provi- 


sions on  that  bill.  I  would  also  argue 
that  there  were  several  questionable 
provisions  in  that  bill  which  would 
have  in  fact  complicated  the  process  of 
fighting  crime.  The  President  conclud- 
ed that  the  bad  features  outweighed 
the  good,  and  while  any  one  might 
have  made  a  different  judgment.  I  can 
understand  how  the  President  reached 
his. 

Nevertheless,  the  half-hearted  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  last  Congress  is  no 
excuse  to  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  act.  The  other  body  has  passed  bail 
reform  and  sentencing  reform:  the  ma- 
jority leadership  in  this  House  has  not 
given  us  the  chance  to  vote  on  either. 
The  leadership  has  not  given  us  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  reform  of  tjie  in- 
sanity defense  or  the  restoration  of 
the  death  penalty.  Neither  have  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  restrict  the 
absurd  practice  by  which  important 
probative  evidence  is  excluded  from 
consideration  by  the  jury  because  of 
technical  infringements  of  obscure  ju- 
dicial rules  by  police. 

The  record  of  the  coming  months 
will  show  whether  or  not  the  98th 
Congress  is  serious  about  crime  con- 
trol. President  Reagan  and  his  sup- 
porters in  this  House  have  put  togeth- 
er a  comprehensive  and  effective  pack- 
age to  give  the  American  people  the 
protection  they  need.  We  call  upon 
the  leadership  of  this  House  to  move 
that  package  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 


WORRY.  WORRY:  WAIT  AND 
WAIT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
gentleman  today,  one  gentleman  yes- 
terday and  the  Speaker,  on  March  27. 
tried  to  deflect  criticism,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  crime  control  package  by 
suggesting  that  the  President  essen- 
tially vetoed  this  same  bill  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  That  is  absolute  nonsense: 
it  is  garbage:  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  facts.  The  President  vetoed  a  6- 
point  package  that  had  only  four  ele- 
ments that  even  looked  like  elements 
in  his  42-point  package.  They  are  not 
even  talking  about  the  other  38. 

The  bill  that  the  President  vetoed 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sentencing 
reform:  had  nothing  to  do  with  bail 
reform;  had  nothing  to  do  with  chang- 
ing the  exclusionary  rule:  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  insanity  defense:  had 
nothing  to  do  with  changing  habeas 
corpus:  had  nothing  to  do  with  rees- 
tablishing capital  punishment,  and  a 
whole  ho.st  of  other  things. 

Ail  right,  you  have  criticized  the 
President  for  his  veto,  but  what  is  the 
excuse  for  these  2  .vears  to  sit  here 
day-in  and  day-out  and  refuse  to  bring 
it   up?  The  insanity  defense  has  not 
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been  brought  up  to  this  floor.  Most 
Members  do  not  know  that  the  child 
pornography  bill  has  not  yet  passed  in 
final  form.  We  passed  out  a  version  of 
this  last  year;  it  is  my  information  the 
compromise  version  is  sitting  at  the 
Speaker's  desk  where  it  has  been  sit- 
ting for  4  weeks. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  head  of  a 
major  labor  union,  you  can  get  this 
House  to  change  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision within  28  days:  if  you  happen  to 
be  concerned  about  child  pornogra- 
phy, you  have  to  worry,  and  worry, 
and  wait,  and  wait. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  SPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5345 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
5345. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2570.  TO  CONTINUE 
TRANSITION  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  UNTIL 
MAY  26.  1984 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-698)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  490)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2570)  to  continue  the  transition  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4275.  RECLAMATION 
HYDROELECTRIC  POWER- 

PLANTS    AUTHORIZATION    ACT 
OF  1983 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  <Rept.  No.  98-699)  on  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4275)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  hydroelectric 
powerplants  at  various  existing  water 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  480  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res  480 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  lib)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4974)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986.  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Itie 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor), 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  lime  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  480 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4974,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  divided  equally  and  con- 
trolled between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  is  now  printed  in 
the  bill.  This  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purposes 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule  and  each  section  of  the  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  rule  also  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4974  authorizes 
$1.56  billion  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Included  in  the  bill  is 
$60  million  for  advanced  scientific 
computing  and  $84  million  for  gradu- 


ate research  fellowships  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering. 

Also  included  in  the  legislation  is 
$258.1  million  for  behavioral,  social 
and  information  sciences  and  $52,4 
million  for  programs  that  come  under 
Scientific,  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Finally,  H.R.  4974  amends  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
to  permit  the  Foundation  to  initiate 
and  support  fundamental  engineering 
research  and  engineering  education 
programs  and  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility in  establishing  special  commis- 
sions by  the  National  Science  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  480 
is  a  1-hour,  open  rule  under  which  the 
House  will  consider  legislation  author- 
izing $1.56  billion  in  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  1985. 

The  rule  is  a  straightforward  open 
rule,  allowing  any  germane  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule.  The 
rule  provides  that  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  section  of  the  substi- 
tute 3hall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  the 
usual  language  regarding  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule,  H.R.  4974.  authorizes  a 
total  of  $1.56  billion  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  1985. 
This  amount  is  a  $244  million  increase 
over  the  appropriations  made  for 
fiscal  1984.  and  is  some  $58.5  million 
above  the  President's  request. 

As  the  Members  will  note  in  the  mi- 
nority views  that  accompany  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  President  has  ac- 
knowledged the  importance  of  re- 
search in  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  and  the  other  programs  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  by 
requesting  healthy  increases  both  this 
year  and  last. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
oppose  the  authorization  level  in  the 
bill  as  reported,  and  under  this  rule 
will  be  permitted  to  offer  amendments 
to  bring  the  bill  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule,  so  the 
House  can  proceed  to  debate  the  bill. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  280  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4974. 

IN  THE  COIWMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4974)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 
with  Mr.  Wheat  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4974  provides 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
$1,557.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  research  and  educational  activities 
supported  by  the  Foundation.  This 
amount  represents  a  $58.5  million  in- 
crease above  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  committee  concurs 
with  the  administration's  proposed  al- 
location of  funds  within  the  Founda- 
tion budget,  and  therefore  has  not  ad- 
justed the  base  funding  level  of  any 
research  program.  The  budget  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  committee 
is  an  addition  which  the  committee 
feels  is  required  to  establish  or  main- 
tain key  programs  in  advanced  scien- 
tific computing,  graduate  research  fel- 
lowships, to  stimulate  competitive  re- 
search, and  strengthen  information 
sciences.  Even  with  these  increases  the 
committee  action  is  less  than  NSFs  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Of  the  add-on,  $40  million  will  be 
used  to  increase  the  initial  funding  for 
the  advanced  scientific  computing  pro- 
gram. This  program,  designed  to 
supply  academic  science  and  engineer- 
ing researchers  with  access  to  power- 
ful computing  resources,  allows  for  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology  now 
stalemated  by  the  lack  of  access  to 
large-scale  computing  or  supercom- 
puters. This  initiative  will  also  stimu- 
late our  high  technology  industry. 
U.S.  industries,  under  increasing  com- 
petition from  abroad,  rely  upon  a 
strong  science  and  technology  base 
and  a  worldwide  market  demand  for 
its  products  and  services.  In  this  re- 
spect,  the  National   Science   Founda- 


tion's efforts  to  stimulate  innovation 
play  a  key  role. 

Another  key  component  of  the  basic 
foundation  of  U.S.  science  and  tech- 
nology is  its  manpower.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  Nation  continue  a 
strong  investment  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  quality  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing personnel.  To  this  end,  the  com- 
mittee has  included  an  additional  $8 
million  for  graduate  research  fellow- 
ships, bringing  the  total  to  $29  million. 
These  moneys  will  allow  for  greater 
numbers  of  awards  and  an  increase  in 
the  cost-of-education  allowance  for 
each  fellowship.  Also,  the  increase  re- 
flects the  request  the  National  Science 
Foundation  made  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  this  area 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Within  the  research  directorates,  we 
have,  again  this  year,  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  behavioral,  social,  and  in- 
formation sciences  by  $5  million  to 
bring  them  nearer  the  1980  funding 
levels.  Over  the  last  several  years, 
funding  cuts,  followed  by  only  small 
increases  have  greatly  decreased  the 
amount  of  worthy  research  that  can 
be  supported  in  these  areas.  Much  of 
this  work  is  essential  to  understanding 
economic  trends  and  problems  in  our 
increasingly  information-driven  socie- 
ty. 

Funding  for  the  experimental  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  competitive  re- 
search (EPSCoR)  has  been  restored  to 
$3  million  to  allow  for  the  program's 
continuation.  Designed  to  more  evenly 
distribute  Federal  funding  for  re- 
search among  the  States,  EPSCoR  has 
allowed  many  participating  States  to 
more  successfully  compete  for  Federal 
research  funds  from  all  agencies.  Con- 
tinued funding  will  let  other  States 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Finally,  we  have  increased  the  re- 
search improvement  in  the  minority 
institutions  program  by  $2.5  million  to 
a  total  of  $5  million.  Reflecting  demo- 
graphic changes,  language  has  also 
been  included  which  directs  NSF  to 
make  these  funds  available  to  universi- 
ties which  educate  a  large  number  of 
minority  groups,  including  not  only 
blacks  but  also  Hispanics,  American 
Indians,  and  Asian  Americans. 

The  committee's  authorization  bill 
also  includes  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Organic  Act 
of  1950.  which  provides  technical 
changes  already  reflected  by  the 
Foundations  support  of  fundamental 
engineering  research.  This  amend- 
ment was  carefully  considered  in  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  hear- 
ings, and  is  supported  by  a  variety  of 
prominent  professional  and  academic 
organizations.  The  committee  expects 
the  amendment  to  emphasize  and 
strengthen  support  for  both  basic  sci- 
entific and  fundamental  engineering 
research  within  the  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  importance  of  the 


$40  million  we  have  added  for  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  computing  initiative. 
Supercomputers  have  become  an  es- 
sential tool  in  solving  the  complex 
problems  vital  to  our  defense,  econom- 
ic, and  scientific  interests.  There  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  lack  of  access 
to  large-scale  computing  resources 
limits  progress  in  many  aspects  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  The  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  chose  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  $40  million  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  this  new  ini- 
tiative, in  order  to  begin  a  viable  and 
sustainable  program.  An  effective 
large-scale  computing  program  in- 
volves not  only  developing  supercom- 
puter centers,  but  also  the  support  of 
a  wide-reaching  network,  local  univer- 
sity computer  support,  software  devel- 
opment and  researcher  access  to  each 
new  generation  of  machines.  Initial 
funding  must  allow  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  all  the  vital  program  compo- 
nents. Based  on  the  sound  advice  of 
NSF's  supercomputing  advisory  com- 
mittees and  from  the  input  from  the 
scientific  community,  private  sector, 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  we  are 
confident  that  these  funds  represent  a 
necessary  first  and  will  be  spent 
wisely.  In  coming  years,  we  expect 
that  this  program  will  have  developed 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  scientific 
enterprise  carried  on  by  the  NSF. 

In  summary,  our  recommendations 
for  the  Foundation  provide  support 
for  all  areas  of  basic  science  and  engi- 
neering research.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  new  initiative  to  develop  an  ad- 
vanced scientific  computing  program 
necessary  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  advance  the  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  enhance  the 
education  of  our  future  scientists  and 
engineers.  The  17-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  budget  represents  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
commitment  to  insuring  the  continued 
vitality  and  health  of  university  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research  and 
education. 

For  the  use  of  all  Members,  I  have 
included  in  my  statement  the  summa- 
ry from  Committee  Report  No.  98-642 
accompanying  H.R.  4974. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  fellow  committee 
members,  and  especially  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  for 
their  expedient  action  in  bringing  the 
annual  authorization  bills  to  the  floor. 
Particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Don 
Fuqua,  and  the  ranking  Republican, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Larry 
Winn,   we   have  worked  diligently   to 
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iron  out  differences 
wherever  possible. 

To  date,  the  House  has  acted  on 
three  such  pieces  of  legislation:  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorizations  for 
NASA.  NOAA.  and  EPA.  This  week, 
the  House  will  consider  what  we  are 
considering  today,  which  is  H.R.  4974. 
the  fiscal  year  1985  NSF  authorization 
bill,  and  H.R.  5172.  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  1985  NBS  authorization  bill.  Fi- 
nally, the  DOE  bill,  which  was  report- 
ed to  the  House,  is  awaiting  a  rule. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
Science  Committee,  differences  be- 
tween members  rest  more  so  with  ap- 
propriate levels  of  spending  rather 
than  opposition  to  programs  or  initia- 
tives. Such  is  the  case  with  this  bill 
that  we  are  considering  today.  The  ad- 
ministration, despite  the  national  defi- 
cit problems,  has  requested  a  32-per- 
cent increase  in  funding  for  NSF  since 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  fact.  In  1984.  the  request  was  an 
18-percent  increase:  and  in  1985.  the 
request  was  a  13.6-percent  increase. 
That  is  a  tremendous  increase  for  any 
agency  in  these  times  of  fiscal  strin- 
gency. 

Many  Members,  and  certainly  con- 
stituents of  mine,  aslc  why  such  an  in- 
crease has  come  from  an  administra- 
tion committed  to  holding  down  Fed- 
eral spendmg  and  balancing  the 
budget.  The  answer  is  clear  and.  I  be- 
lieve, admirable.  The  an.swer  is  that 
our  national  strength  and  integrity  are 
closely  linked  to  a  solid  support  for 
basic  and  applied  science  and  engi- 
neering research  and  education. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
one  agency  with  a  unique  capability  of 
promoting  such  excellence  and  innova- 
tion in  all  fields  of  science  and  engi- 
neering through  its  support  to  col- 
leges, universities,  and  individual  in- 
vestigators, graduate  students,  minori- 
ty institutions.  Nobel  Prij:e  winners, 
and  notable  scientific  and  engineering 
organizations  and  think  tanks. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  NSF's  basic  re- 
search obligations  accounted  for  16 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  support  of 
basic  research  and  nearly  25  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  support  for  such 
research  at  academic  institutions. 

In  the  past  4  years.  Congress  re- 
ceived requests  for  significant  in- 
creases for  NSF-supported  research 
and  equipment,  instrumentation,  and 
facilities  received  a  100-percent  in- 
crease between  1982  and  1984.  and  an 
additional  20  percent  is  requested  in 
1985. 

C  1550 

Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  precoUege  education  role  of  NSF 
to  facilitate  an  increase  in  quality  sci- 
ence instruction  for  the  young  of  our 
Nation.  Centers  for  cross-disciplinary 
research  in  engineering,  accounting 
for  SIO  million  new  initiative  for  1985, 
have  been  proposed  to  integrate  teach- 
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ing  of  engineering  practices  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students 
through  research  experience  and  close 
interaction  with  industry. 

For  1985,  researchers  at  predomi- 
nantly undergraduate  institutions  may 
receive  increased  support,  from  $36.8 
million  to  $42.4  million,  while  at  the 
same  time  graduate  research  fellow- 
ship funds  have  been  proposed  for  in- 
crease. Since  last  year,  the  Foundation 
has  reorganized  its  computing  re- 
sources to  accommodate  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  research  on  con- 
ventional and  parallel  processing,  .soft- 
ware, and  software  needs.  Increased 
supercomputer  time  has  been  made 
available  to  individual  researchers, 
and  the  fiscal  year  1985  request  con- 
tains two  proposals  to  further  advance 
this  need.  A  $20  million  effort  to  in- 
crease computer  time,  networking  de- 
mands, and  local  linkage  is  also  includ- 
ed. Also  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional supercomputer  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

In  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfair  to 
say  that  the  administration  has  been 
anything  less  than  receptive.  Rather, 
it  has  been  extremely  generous  to  the 
needs  of  the  science  and  engineering 
research  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  Presidential  re- 
quest. I  do.  however,  oppo.se  H.R.  5974 
which  we  are  considering  today  be- 
cause it  has  increased  rather  signifi- 
cantly the  funding  levels  requested  by 
the  President  which,  as  I  noted  before, 
under  the  President's  proposal,  repre- 
sented an  approximately  33-percent 
increase  over  the  last  2  years.  At  the 
appropriate  time.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reestablish  that  re- 
quested 32-percent  increase  in  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  getting  this  bill  through 
all  the  hearings  and  to  the  committee 
and  on  to  the  floor.  He  has  done  a 
great  job  and  has  shown  great  dedica- 
tion to  this  task.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgren). 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  those  kuid  words. 
I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  that  every 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  also 
of  the  full  committee  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  bringing  this  authoriza- 
tion to  the  level  of  consensus  that  it 
has  received  and  to  the  shape  that  it  is 
in  presently.  I  think  that  that  credit 
goes  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  as  a  whole.  Certainly  ev- 


eryone in  the  science  community 
knows  of  the  particular  interest  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  in  this 
subject,  and  so  there  is  a  lot  of  credit 
to  go  around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  encourage 
support  for  this  authorization  as  it  is 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  think  we 
should  pause  to  consider  how  impor- 
tant the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  and  what  a  substantial  role  it  plays 
in  the  investment  which  we  must 
make  together  really  as  a  Govern- 
ment, because  there  is  no  other  source 
of  support  for  truly  basic  research.  We 
should  recognize  how  important  this 
function  is  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
literally  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation's 
academic  community,  including  2,300 
universicies  and  colleges.  Thousands  of 
faculty,  undergraduates,  and  graduate 
students  depend  on  the  financial  re- 
sources made  available  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

We  should  also  pause  to  remember 
that  the  National  Foundation  is  the 
only  agency  in  our  society  that  has  re- 
sponsibility—responsibility delegated 
to  it  directly  by  the  Congress  and  by 
law  for  the  health  of  American  science 
and  engineering.  And  in  that  .sense,  al- 
though other  funds  flow  to  science 
and  engineering  from  other  mission 
agencies,  no  other  agency  sits  down 
and  looks  itself  in  the  eye  and  tries  to 
meet  the  broad  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  science  in  each  of  its  various 
forms. 

As  such,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation makes  an  absolutely  critical 
contribution  to  the  health  of  this 
country,  both  in  defense,  in  the  basic 
defense,  and  also  particularly  in  the 
economic  sense,  now  that  we  are 
moving  so  rapidly  into  an  internation- 
al economy  and  an  international  econ- 
omy that  is  so  dependent  on  technolo- 
gy and  advances  in  science  for  econom- 
ic growth. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  truly 
cannot  afford  to  be  stingy.  It  repre- 
sents our  Nation's  investment  in  our 
future. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  recommend- 
ed a  4-percent  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  over  and 
above  the  administration's  request. 
Most  of  this  increase  will  support  the 
initiation  of  a  new  advanced  scientific 
computing  program,  an  initiative  in 
supercomputers  that  is  truly  critical  to 
the  future  of  our  economy.  That  ac- 
counts for  literally  $40  million  out  of 
the  $58  million  that  was  added  by  the 
committee  over  and  above  the  admin- 
istration's recognition  of  the  effort 
that  we  ought  to  make  in  this  area. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  is  tar- 
geted to  restore  and  upgrade  ongoing 


National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams which  have  contributed  effec- 
tively and  enhanced  our  standing  in 
science  and  engineering  research. 

The  importance  of  the  computer  ini- 
tiative is  widely  recognized.  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  7,  1984. 
the  headline  reads:  'Japanese  Firms 
Build  Two  of  the  World's  Fastest 
Computers.  " 

Every  commission— and  we  have  had 
several  that  have  been  put  in  the  field 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  by  the  President's  science  advis- 
er—every commission  has  recognized 
the  critical  effort  that  we  must  make 
in  this  area,  and  every  commission  has 
recognized  that  we  must  do  substan- 
tially more  than  the  administration  re- 
quested in  its  authorization.  The  ini- 
tial review,  known  as  the  Bardon 
Report,  found  that  our  necessary  in- 
vestment would  be  on  the  level  of  $180 
million. 

We  have  essentially  a  $60  million  ini- 
tial effort  in  this  function  for  super- 
computers in  this  fiscal  year  which  we 
are  authorizing,  and  I  think  every  rea- 
sonable view  is  that  that  is  only  a  rea- 
sonable start  on  the  problem. 

So  I  think  we  really  have  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  and  legitimacy  of 
this  effort  on  this  level  in  supercom- 
puters. 

Another  point  should  be  under- 
scored, and  that  is  the  importance  of 
our  continuing  efforts  to  support  sci- 
entific and  engineering  personnel.  At 
present,  the  United  States  has  a  severe 
shortage  in  many  areas  of  people 
power,  trained  people  power  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  A 
contributing  factor  to  this  shortage 
has  been  the  decreased  Federal  sup- 
port for  fellowships  and  research  as- 
sistantships  which  have  fallen  from  a 
total  of  80,000  in  1969  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to,  as 
I  understand  it.  only  40,000  today. 
This  has  come  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  education  has  also  outdistanced  the 
amount  of  individual  stipends  which 
we  were  provided. 

I  think  it  is  instructive  to  compared 
the  National  Science  Foundation's 
level  of  support  in  this  area  with  that 
experienced  by  other  mission  agencies, 
particularly  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Under  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  fellowships  and 
the  research  assistants  type  programs 
have  kept  pace  or  have  done  substan- 
tially better  in  keeping  pace  with  in- 
creased costs  compared  to  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  For  example, 
during  the  first  year  of  support  under 
the  DOD  fellowships,  a  researcher  was 
supplied  $13,000  in  stipends  and  full 
tuition  at  the  university  that  is  in- 
volved, plus  an  award  of  $2,000  that 
goes  directly  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment involved.  In  contrast,  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation's  stipend  is  only 
$9,000  a  year,  with  the  cost  of  educa- 


tion allowance,  rather  than  full  tui- 
tion, being  only  $4,900. 
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Therefore,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  add  funds,  some  $8  million 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  to  increase  both  the  number 
of  the  fellowships  and  the  stipends  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  discrepancy. 

Third,  we  again  recognize  this  year 
that  we  have  to  do  something  more  in 
the  area  of  behavioral,  social,  and  in- 
formation sciences  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  previous  levels  of  effort.  In 
1980  and  1981,  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  were  reduced  substan- 
tially greater  in  percentage  terms  than 
were  the  other  areas  of  interest  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  At  the 
time.  I  think  that  there  was  general 
recognition  that  those  reductions  were 
harmful  and  general  recognition  that 
particularly  in  the  area  of  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  lies  the  key  to  the 
improvement  of  economic  productivity 
that  this  country  seeks  to  enhance. 

I  can  never  forget  listening  to  'Face 
the  Nation"  shortly  after  the  present 
administration  took  office  and  when 
the  president  of  General  Motors  was 
asked  what  changes  were  really 
needed  in  order  to  restore  a  healthy 
economic  function  of  his  firm,  he  said. 
"Rather  than  change  regulations  or 
taxes  or  any  economic  burden,  if  our 
people  would  just  come  to  work  half 
the  time,  we  would  be  in  pretty  good 
shape." 

I  think  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences have  a  tremendous  amount  to 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
what  the  best  motivations  are  for  our 
people  and  how  to  get  the  best  contri- 
bution from  our  work  force  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Certainly  when  we  measure  the 
effort  given  by  other  societies,  such  as 
Japan,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

So  we  add  a  small  amount,  which 
does  not  as  yet  bring  this  educational 
and  research  function  back  to  1980 
levels  even  on  an  absolute  basis,  but 
we  tried  to  add  a  little  bit  to  strength- 
en the  administration's  authorization 
in  this  area  in  order  to  recognize  the 
importance  and  the  legitimacy  of  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

I  think  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation deserves  certainly  recognition 
for  the  increasing  emphasis  on  engi- 
neering research  represented  by  their 
initiatives  in  the  Centers  for  cross-dis- 
ciplinary research.  Engineering  and 
science  cross  and  blend  in  a  way  that 
really  cannot  be  separated  one  from 
another  and  one  way  we  can  enhance 
the  engineering  function  is  to  involve 
that  level  at  each  of  these  disciplines 
in  a  cross-disciplinary  effort  and  that 
will  go  a  long  way  to  helping  us 
strengthen  some  of  the  engineering 
capabilities  we  need  in  this  country. 


The  committee  also  added  language 
in  the  organic  act  supporting  and  di- 
recting the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion effort  an  increased  emphasis  on 
fundamental  engineering  research.  I 
think  that  is  certainly  recommendable 
in  view  of  the  direct  contribution  that 
engineering  has  to  make  to  our  engi- 
neering health  and  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  adequate  funding  to 
basic  engineering  research.  When  we 
look  at  our  engineering  establishment, 
we  realize  there  are  serious  shortages 
in  the  educational  component,  particu- 
larly on  the  Ph.D.  and  other  levels, 
and  certainly  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  in  keeping  with  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  basic  scientific 
health  of  the  country,  has  a  sub.stan- 
tial  role  to  play  there  and  we  recognize 
that  in  the  committee  amendment. 

I  would  really  urge  all  Members  to 
be  supportive  of  the  work  product  of 
this  committee.  I  think  there  is  sub- 
stantial consensus  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  the  direction  to  go  and  for  the 
most  part  the  level  of  effort  we  should 
be  giving  and  I  hope  that  wide  consen- 
sus is  recognized  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown),  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  yielding  time  to 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4974,  the  fiscal  year  1985  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  authorization.  I 
congratulate  the  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  for  their  excellent  work  on 
this  legislation.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
administration's  request  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  when  it  was 
brought  before  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  earlier  this  year. 
The  administration  request  reflected  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  funding  for  scientif- 
ic research  to  the  overall  health  and 
vitality  of  our  country.  The  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  made  a 
few  minor  changes,  and  some  addi- 
tions, where  the  Members  felt  that 
some  areas  had  been  overlooked. 

The  committee  provided  $40  million 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  advanced  scientific  computing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  scientific  computing  is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  key  to  our  future.  The 
Working  Group  on  Computers  for  Re- 
search's report.  'A  National  Comput- 
ing Environment  for  Academic  Re- 
search "—the  Bardon/Curtis  report- 
estimated  the  United  States  needed 
$180  million  to  properly  support 
academic  supercomputing  facilities. 
Today  many  U.S.  science  and  engi- 
neering researchers  must  go  to  foreign 
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facilities  for  supercomputing.  The  $20 
million  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion would  fund  only  a  study  of  our 
long-range  computing  needs.  For  this 
reason  the  committee  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $40  million  to  allow  NSF  to 
start  to  enhance  its  scientific  comput- 
ing program  and  to  maintain  NSF  as 
the  lead  in  coordinating  interagency 
supercomputer  centers  and  networks. 
The  $40  million  would  also  make  a 
clear  statement  to  U.S.  supercomputer 
companies  that  our  Nation  supports 
supercomputers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
gratified  that  the  committee  agreed  to 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  subcom- 
mittee to  increase  the  amount  avail- 
able for  graduate  fellowships  by  $8 
million.  This  amendment  will  allow 
the  Science  and  Engineering  Educa- 
tion Directorate  to  increase  the 
number  of  graduate  fellowships,  as 
well  as  the  cost-of-education  allow- 
ance. This  would  be  a  first  step  in  in- 
creasing these  stipends  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  similar  Department  of  De- 
fense fellowship  programs.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  emphasis  placed 
in  the  Science  Committees  NSF 
Report  (H.  Rept.  98-642)  on  the  need 
for  a  vigorous  education  program  re- 
lating to  predominantly  undergradu- 
ate institutions. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
took  favorable  action  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen) 
and  me,  regarding  the  role  of  NSF  in 
fundamental  engineering  research. 
Following  a  hearing  on  March  21. 
1984,  the  full  committee  approved  a 
compromise  amendment  derived  from 
legislation  Mr.  Skeen  and  I  intro- 
duced. H.R.  4822,  which  includes  fun- 
damental engineering  research  as  an 
explicit  activity  of  NSF  in  its  charter. 
I  would  like  to  include  two  editorials 
on  this  subject  appearing  in  this 
weeks  Science  magazine  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Branscomb.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  in  answer  to  an  earlier 
editorial  by  Dr.  Frank  Press,  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
[Prom  Science,  Apr.  13.  1984] 

Amending  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act 
The  intent  of  a  proposal  before  Congress 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Statutory  Act  of  1950  is  to  provide  for  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  engineering  in  NSF 
program.s.  principally  by  inserting  the  words 
■engineering"  or  "engineers"  in  almost 
every  place  that  "science"  or  "scientist"  ap- 
pears in  the  text.  I  fully  share  the  concerns 
that  prompted  the  suggested  changes,  and  I 
have  spoken  to  the  importance  of  efforts  to 
ensure  our  continuing  technological 
strength,  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. Among  the  many  problems  we  face  are 
faculty  shortages;  inadequate,  often  outdat- 
ed instruments  and  equipment:  insufficient 
funding  for  engineering  research:  inefficient 
transfer  of  new  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge  into  public  and  commercial  sec- 
tors; and  inefficient  transfer  from  industry 


to  the  universities  of  industrial  knowledge 
and  needs. 

We  do  have  to  act.  That  agreed,  there  are. 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  amendment,  sever- 
al questions  before  us.  What  can  effectively 
be  done  within  the  existing  statutory  frame- 
work? Are  new  arrangements  needed,  and 
what  are  their  likely  effects?  What  process- 
es should  be  followed  for  forming  new  ar- 
rangements and  for  implementing  them? 

First,  what  can  be  effectively  done  within 
existing  arrangements?  The  Administra- 
tion's proposed  fiscal  year  1985  budget  an- 
swers the  question.  For  example,  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  for  engineering  re- 
search in  the  NSF  budget— the  largest  pro- 
portionate increase  for  any  of  the  director- 
ates. In  addition,  support  for  engineering  is 
embedded  in  the  budgets  of  the  mission 
agencies,  with  individual  agencies  providing 
much  more  support  than  the  $147  million 
proposed  in  fiscal  1985  for  engineering  re- 
search within  NSF.  In  1984,  an  estimated 
$786  million  was  provided  by  the  federal 
government  for  basic  research  in  engineer- 
ing, most  of  that  coming  from  agencies 
other  than  NSF. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  new  arrangements 
of  the  sort  suggested  in  the  proposed  revi- 
sions are  adopted.  What  are  the  likely  out- 
comes? A  major  change  may  '  e  to  dilute  the 
fundamental  mission  for  which  NSF  was 
created— to  support  basic  research  in  all  the 
sciences.  One  needs  to  remember  that,  in 
contrast  to  engineering,  many  of  the  sci- 
ences are  not  related  to  any  agency's  mis- 
sion except  NSF.  Is  there  any  assurance 
that,  as  engineering  research  grows  within 
NSF.  there  will  be  commensurate  growth  in 
its  overall  budget?  If  not.  what  impact  will 
competition  for  funds  have  on  the  sciences 
that  depend  heavily  on  NSF  support,  such 
as  mathematics,  and  chemistry? 

Although  partitioning  NSF  between  sci- 
ence and  engineering  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  wording  used  in  the  amendment 
can  be  given  this  unfortunate  interpreta- 
tion. Given  the  very  few  changes  made  to 
date  in  the  IPSO  act.  can  that  act  not.  in  its 
present  form,  provide  for  a  larger  role  for 
engineering  within  NSF? 

The  science  and  engineering  communi- 
ties—academic, industrial,  and  governmen- 
tal—should work  together  in  a  constructive 
way  to  address  the  problems  of  engineering. 
But  one  must  ask  whether  legislative  reme- 
dies will  be  truly  effective  in  promoting  this 
dialogue  or  may  instead  lead  to  corrosive 
frictions?  Amendment  of  the  NSF  organic 
act  is  a  serious  undertaking  whose  conse- 
quences are  uncertain.  Will  there  be  other 
requests  to  amend  the  act?  Will  we  h#fe'a 
"discipline  of  the  month"  series  of  amend- 
ments, leading  to  the  ultimate  decay  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government? 

It  is  not  clea'  that  the  changes  are  neces- 
sary. They  m  .y  even  be  counterproductive. 
What  is  critical  is  to  continue  the  dialogue 
on  engineering  thai  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years.  That  dialogue  has  aleady  pro- 
duced substantial  results.  And.  if  conducted 
in  a  coUegial  manner  with  all  parties  in- 
volved, then  we  may  fashion  more  effective 
remedies  that  will  benefit  not  only  engineer- 
ing but  also  science  and  the  federal  role  in 
research  and  development.— Frank  Press. 
President.  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


April  25,  198k 

[Prom  Science,  Apr.  27,  1984] 

Engineering  and  the  National  Science 

Foundation 
For  some  years  the  National  Science 
Board  has  been  working  with  the  directors 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation— in  par- 
ticular. Richard  Atkinson,  John  Slaughter, 
and  Edward  Knapp— to  modernize  the  NSF 
mission  in  support  of  academic  engineering. 
With  strong  encouragement  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  and  profes- 
sional societies,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made.  The  En- 
gineering Directorate  has  been  established, 
a  new  mission  for  NSF  in  engineering  estab- 
lished by  NSB.  and  new  program  directions 
established  by  the  NSF  director. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
frame  work  of  the  NSF  Act,  which,  as  Prank 
Press  points  out  in  his  editorial  (April  13), 
does  not  require  amendm.ent  to  permit  this. 
Nevertheless,  the  consensus  of  the  NSB  is 
that  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy are  reasonable  and  constructive.  Engi- 
neering would  no  longer  be  defined  as  a  sci- 
entific discipline.  At  the  same  time  NSF's 
role  would  be  support  for  programs  "... 
fundamental  to  the  engineering  process  and 
programs  to  strengthen  engineering  re- 
search potential  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. .  .  ." 

This  proposed  new  phrasing  should  help 
put  to  rest  two  concerns  that  have  bothered 
both  scientists  and  engineers.  Engineering  is 
seen  as  more  than  science.  We  should  not 
say  to  engineers.  "You  can  receive  support 
only  if  your  work  competes  as  science." 
Such  pressures  in  the  past  have  hurt  U.S. 
engineering,  have  hurt  the  economy,  and 
have  not  helped  science.  The  phrasing  also 
emphasizes  the  academic  and  research  ori- 
entation of  NSF  support  and  makes  clear 
that  NSF  will  not  do  the  engineering  work 
of  other  agencies  or  engage  in  commercially 
oriented  problem-solving. 

For  these  reasons.  I  do  not  share  Press' 
concern  about  the  "likely  outcomes"  of 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments.  His 
main  concerns  are  that  li)  NSF's  fundamen- 
tal mission  will  be  diluted  and  (ii)  the  engi- 
neering budget  will  grow  at  the  expense  of 
science.  On  the  first  point,  the  fundamen- 
tals of  engineering  are  being  defined  and 
their  educational  linkages  strengthened.  On 
the  second,  there  is  a  way  for  science  to  lose 
but  also  a  way  for  both  science  and  engi- 
neering to  gain. 

If  we  insist  that  engineering  is  only  an- 
other discipline  of  science,  like  physics  or 
anthropology,  all  the  pressures  to  modern- 
ize American  engineering  in  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  economic  competitive- 
ness will  be  played  out  in  a  fixed-pie  scenar- 
io—one discipline  against  another.  Or.  if 
this  process  frustrates  those  concerned  with 
upgrading  our  national  engineering  capabil- 
ity to  the  point  that  they  abandon  NSF  as  a 
significant  participant  in  the  effort,  it  will 
lead  to  a  National  Technology  Foundation 
or  some  other  new  federal  structure  to  do 
the  job.  Much  of  the  political  support  en- 
joyed by  fundamental  science  today  might 
well  be  bled  off  into  the  support  for  the 
budget  of  such  an  agency,  which  would 
focus  the  majority  of  its  work  on  near-term 
benefits.  Growth  in  the  budget  for  science 
could  be  a  major  casualty.  So  too  would  be 
much  of  the  fruitful  interchange  between 
science  and  engineering,  which  is  best  pro- 
moled  with  a  single  agency  incorporating 
both. 
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Engineers  should  help  NSP  refine  the  re- 
search and  education  strategy  that  best  ful- 
fills the  NSP  mission  in  engineering  and 
should  support  the  study  of  engineering  re- 
search priorities  now  under  way  at  the  NAE. 
Industry  needs  to  understand  how  well  its 
interests  are  served  by  a  supportive  but  non- 
intrusive  NSF  program  and  help  NSF  get 
the  additional  resources  it  deserves.  Scien- 
tists should  welcome  the  development  of 
new  NSP  initiatives  that  build  an  ever 
stronger  case  for  the  economic  importance 
of  basic  science  through  an  effective  engi- 
neering capability  that  can  deliver  added 
benefits  to  the  American  people.— Lewis  M. 
Branscomb,  Chairman,  National  Science 
Board,  Washington,  DC.  20550. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  west  and 
the  east  coast  experienced  earth- 
quakes within  the  last  several  days. 
Yesterday's  San  Francisco,  CA,  earth- 
quake registered  6.2  on  the  Richter 
scale.  Sunday  night,  a  moderate  earth- 
quake was  experienced  from  Washing- 
ton, DC.  to  New  York.  The  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  March  22, 
1984.  includes  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  as  well  as 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  In  the  interest  of  simplicity,  I 
understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  offer  a  technical 
amendment  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
committee  not  to  provide  "double  au- 
thorization "  for  the  earthquake  pro- 
grams. Since  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  has  already  been  signed 
by  the  President,  this  should  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  programs.  How- 
ever, this  action  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  reduced  commitment  of 
the  committee  for  the  earthquake  re- 
search support  provided  by  NSF.  I 
would  like  to  include  for  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  Newsweek  re- 
garding the  earthquake  threat  in  an 
area  of  the  United  States  not  usually 
thought  of  as  earthquake  prone,  but 
which  suffered  one  of  the  most  severe 
earthquakes  in  written  history.  New 
Madrid.  MO,  I  also  include  a  Los  Ange- 
les Times  article  on  the  recent  San 
Francisco  earthquake. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Apr.  30,  19841 
Quaking  in  the  Midwest? 
During  the  winter  of  1811-12  the  small 
Missouri  town  of  New  Madrid  was  devastat- 
ed by  three  of  the  most  powerful  earth- 
quakes ever  to  jolt  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Three  limes  the  land  heaved  and 
rocked  like  a  roller  coaster  gone  berserk. 
Trees  and  buildings  collapsed  like  so  many 
matchsticks,  the  flow  of  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi actually  reversed  and  church  bells  in 
distant  Boston  rang  from  the  shock.  Each 
quake  was  followed  by  a  series  of  after- 
shocks, leaving  the  ground  trembling  "like 
the  flesh  of  a  beef  just  killed,"  according  to 
one  account. 

Scars  on  the  landscape  still  provide  re- 
minders of  those  giant  temblors,  which  may 
have  reached  an  awesome  8.7  on  the  Richter 
scale,  and  the  3,200  present  inhabitants  of 
New  Madrid  are  accustomed  to  the  rum- 
blings of  minor  subterranean  Indigestion. 
But  since   1895,  when  a  moderate  tremor 


(about  magnitude  6)  struck,  the  region  has 
been  relatively  quiet.  Too  quiet.  Geologists 
have  identified  the  smoking  gun— a  fault 
created  some  500  million  years  ago  when 
the  continent  almost  ripped  apart— and 
they  have  known  for  years  that  the  gun  is 
being  loaded  again  with  underground  pres- 
sure. While  gigantic  earthquakes  seem  to 
occur  in  the  area  about  every  600  years, 
smaller  but  still  potentially  dangerous  trem- 
ors have  hit  every  40  to  80  years,  making  a 
quake  overdue.  "There  is  a  high  disaster  po- 
tential," explains  geophysicist  Otto  Nultli 
of  St.  Louis  University.  The  warnings  have 
finally  set  bureaucratic  wheels  turning;  last 
week  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (PEMA)  granted  $300,000  to  a 
seven-state  consortium  that  is  struggling  to 
predict— and  prepare  for— the  aftermath  of 
a  big  shock. 

natural  disaster 

The  consortium's  conclusions  will  un- 
doubtedly echo  what  scientists  have  already 
said:  a  repeat  of  the  1811-12  quakes  would 
cause  the  worst  natural  disaster  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. In  at  least  seven  states,  buildings 
would  topple,  bridges  would  collapse  and 
pipelines  would  break.  The  result  would  be 
widespread  devastation,  roaring  firestorms, 
billions  of  dollars  in  damages  and  thousands 
of  deaths.  It  would  be,  Nuttii  has  said,  "a 
disaster  whose  magnitude  would  only  be 
eclipsed  by  an  all-out  nuclear  war." 

One  major  problem  has  been  that  few 
building  codes  acknowledge  the  threat  of 
massive  temblors.  Architects  have  success- 
fully argued  that  because  quakes  happen  so 
infrequently  in  the  Midwest  compared  with 
California,  buildings  need  not  meet  stricter 
California  standards  for  earthquake-proof- 
ing. The  seven-state  consortium,  F^MA 
hopes,  will  be  able  to  change  the  codes  so 
that  when  the  big  one  comes,  a  few  build- 
ings might  remain  standing. 

The  shadow  hanging  directly  over  their 
town,  however,  does  not  seem  to  faze  the 
residents  of  New  Madrid.  Mayor  James  Cra- 
vens sells  T  shirts  emblazoned  with  the  gal- 
lows-humor slogan,  "Visit  New  Madrid 
(While  It's  still  There),"  and  L.  H.  Recker, 
editor,  publisher  and  owner  of  the  New 
Madrid  Weekly  Record,  professes  indiffer- 
ence. "The  predictions  are  so  far-fetched,  " 
he  complains.  "Most  people  here  don't  give 
it  a  thought." 

(Prom  the  t,os  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  25,  1984] 

Major  Quake  Rocks  Northern  Part  of 

State 

(By  Jerry  Belcher  and  Eric  Malnic) 

A  major  earthquake  rocked  vast  reaches 
of  Northern  California  Tuesday,  injuring  at 
least  a  dozen  people,  jolting  homes  off  their 
foundations  and  touching  off  a  number  of 
fires. 

The  quake's  epicenter  was  12  miles  east  of 
San  Jose  and  registered  6.2  on  the  Richter 
scale,  according  to  seismologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Most  of  the  damage  and  injuries  occurred 
in  and  around  the  farming  town  of  Morgan 
Hill,  10  miles  southeast  of  San  Jose. 

The  city  of  San  Jose  also  was  heavily 
jolted  by  the  quake,  which  struck  at  1:15 
p.m.,  and  two  major  fires  broke  out  within 
minutes  of  the  Initial  shock.  Seismologists 
said  the  quake,  followed  by  a  series  of  after- 
shocks, was  centered  on  the  Calaveras 
Fault. 

skyscrapers  sway 
A  crack  opened  in  the  roadway  atop  An- 
derson Dam,  five  miles  east  of  San  Jose,  and 
upstream    gates   were   immediately   closed. 


but  a  spokeswoman  for  the  state  Office  of 
Emergency  Services  said  there  apparently 
was  no  immediate  danger. 

Skyscrapers  in  San  Francisco  swayed 
alarmingly.  In  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  many 
workers  fled  into  the  streets.  In  Fremont,  at 
least  one  high  school  was  evacuated,  with 
about  2,000  youngsters  dashing  for  open 
spaces. 

"It  swayed  so  much  I  thought  I  was  on  a 
horse."'  said  rancher  Rex  Lindsay,  who  lives 
on  Ml.  Hamilton,  east  of  San  Jose,  virtually 
on  the  epicenter  of  the  temblor. 

"It  is  chaos  here."  said  a  Morgan  Hill  po- 
liceman. Another  police  officer  said  there 
were  12  people  injured  in  the  town  of 
16.000.  none  of  them  seriously,  and  that 
nine  buildings  were  damaged,  three  so  badly 
they  had  to  be  condemned.  In  addition 
there  were  several  fires,  but  the  officer  said 
he  could  not  estimate  how-  bad  the  situation 
was. 

"Most  of  the  damage  has  been  in  the 
Morgan  Hill  and  San  Martin  area."  reported 
Mary  McLellen,  director  of  disaster  services 
for  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Red  Cross  in  San 
Jose. 

She  said  several  children  at  Raymond 
Gwinn  Elementary  School  were  injured  by 
falling  objects.  "There  are  maybe  a  dozen 
injuries  reported,""  she  said. 

McLellen  said  first  reports  indicate  several 
homes  were  damaged  in  San  Martin  and  in 
Jackson  Oaks,  near  the  Anderson  Dam. 

"We're  ready  to  open  a  shelter  if  the  need 
exists.  "  the  Red  Cross  official  said.  "We 
have  a  team  going  to  the  south  county  to 
assess  damage  now." 

Jane  Decker  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Office  of  Emergency  Services  said  that 
"considering  the  magnitude  of  the  quake  we 
don't  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  lot  of  major 
damage."  She  also  reported  that  the 
Morgan  Hill  area  seemed  hardest  hit. 
electrical  power  out 

The  quake  knocked  out  electrical  power  in 
several  parts  of  Northern  California,  but 
most  was  restored  within  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. However,  there  were  reports  that  elec- 
tricity was  out  all  around  Morgan  Hill.  Tele- 
phone communications  In  and  out  of 
Morgan  Hill  also  were  disrupted  for  a  time. 
Decker  also  said  the  quake  reportedly  set 
off  fires  in  a  garage  in  an  East  San  Jose 
shopping  center,  causing  an  estimated  $1 
million  damage.  Another  fire  caused  heavy 
damage  to  a  San  Jose  restaurant. 

Thomes  McEvilly.  professor  of  seismology 
at  UC  Berkeley,  said  the  temblor,  at  6.2  on 
the  Richter  scale,  "was  a  major  earth- 
quake." There  were  four  or  five  aftershocks 
in  the  range  of  3.5  to  4  within  the  next  two 
hours,  McEvilly  said. 

TWO  rolling  jolts  reported 

""If  it  (the  epicenter)  had  been  in  a  built- 
up  area  it  would  have  done  a  lot  of 
damage,"  McEvilly  said. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906— 
the  78th  anniversary  of  that  disaster  was 
observed  only  laist  Thursday— was  rated  at 
8.3  on  the  Richter  Scale.  The  Coallnga 
earthquake  on  May  2.  1983,  which  virtually 
wiped  out  the  towTi's  business  center,  regis- 
tered 6.7. 

Most  people  reported  Tuesday's  temblor 
as  two  rolling  jolts. 

•  I  felt  it  as  two  big  jerks,"  said  Lotus 
Bakes,  a  clerk  at  the  Lick  Observatory  near 
the  epicenter.  "Evei^body  dashed  out  of  the 
building,  "  she  said.  ""Dishes  were  broken. 
Things  fell  off  shelves."" 

A  large  boulder  jolted  loose  by  the  quake 
rolled  down  a  hill  and  slammed  Into  a  car 
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that  Bakes'  husband  was  working  on.  She 
said  he  wasn't  hart. 

In  San  Francisco's  landmark  Tadichs 
Grili.  manager  Chris  Sentovich  said  the 
quake  startled  '  late  luncheon  patrons.  But 
he  added,  when  it  was  over,  they  clapped. 
The  chef  didn't  spill  a  drop  of  food. 

■I  was  standing  there  (doing  the  dishes) 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  doors  started  shak- 
ing." said  South  San  Francisco  housewife 
Lee  Brian.  'It  wasn't  sharp,  but  it  just  kept 
going.  At  first  I  thought  ...  is  my  house 
blowing  away?  The  cat  ran  into  the 
garage.  ...  I'd  been  thinking  about  cancel- 
ing my  earthquake  insurance.  Now  maybe  I 
wont  " 

San  Francisco  advertising  executive  Jenni- 
fer Wilkinson  was  convinced  she  was  about 
to  die.  She  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
downtown  building.  "It  was  incredible.  "  she 
recalled.  I  saw  the  Venetian  blinds  jumping 
up  and  down.  In  all  my  life  in  the  Bay  Area 
I  ve  never  felt  an  earthquake.  This  time  I 
thought  .  .  .  Tm  going  to  die.'  " 

In  San  Jo.se.  City  Hall  and  Santa  Clara 
C:)uniy  Hall  of  Administration  workers  fled 
into  »iie  street.  Elevators  in  the  buildings 
automatically  shut  down,  and  about  a  dozen 
people  were  trapped  inside  for  a  time. 

There  were  reports  of  pictures  knocked 
from  walls,  chandeliers  swinging  wildly, 
plaster  falling  and  merchandi.se  and  dishes 
jolted  from  shelves  throughout  much  of  the 
area. 

"It  was  the  worst;'  said  Mary  Guglielmo. 
owner  of  the  Plateau  7  Restaurant,  atop  a 
seven-story  building  in  San  Jose.  She  said 
wine  bottles  toppled  from  shelves  and  a 
small  tree  fell  over.  "It  just  went  on  and 
on. "  She  said. 

In  Minden,  Nev..  Douglas  County  Librari 
an  Connie  Brashear  said  the  jolt  "moved 
some  shelving  .  .  .  caused  plants  to  wave 
back  and  forth,  swayed  the  building  and 
woke  up  one  of  our  cats." 

In  Martinez.  35  miles  east  of  San  Francis- 
co, Nel  Veder  said  it  was  the  strongest  shed 
felt  in  15  years.  "Cupboards  rattled,  chande- 
liers swayed.  It  was  a  long  rolling  quake  of 
about  20  seconds  duration.  " 

California's  last  significant  earthquake 
was  on  Jan.  22.  when  a  temblor  centered  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  hit  5.25  on  the 
Richter  scale.  The  Richter  scale  is  a  gauge 
of  energy  released  by  an  earthquake  as 
measured  by  ground  motion  recorded  on 
seismographs.  Each  higher  number  on  the 
scale  represents  a  tenfold  increase  in  energy 
released. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  bill. 

Zl  1610 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flippo).  a 
former  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Walcren)  and  the  gentleman  from 
norida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  for  their  work 
and  leadership  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  House  floor.  All  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  be  pleased 
and  proud  of  the  work  and  leadership 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Science  and  Technology  are  providing 
in  developing  national  goals,  policies, 
and  programs  to  maintain  the  leader- 


ship  of   our   country    in   science   and 
technology. 

H.R.  4974  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  The  bill 
carefully  balances  the  national  need  to 
invest  in  basic  research  with  the  re- 
quirement for  Federal  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. This  measure  prudently  estab- 
lishes research  priorities  and  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  in  the  bill  accurately 
reflects  national  goals  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  direct  my 
remarks  in  support  of  one  area  of  the 
NSF  budget  that  is  of  interest  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  seeing  a  wider  development  of  scien- 
tific talent  and  of  centers  of  excellence 
across  the  country,  and  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  Federal  funds  to 
support  such  development. 

The  awarding  of  Federal  grants  on 
the  basis  of  quality  and  technical 
merit  insures  that  only  first-rate  re- 
search will  be  supported.  This  is  sound 
policy  insuring  that  the  investment  of 
Federal  revenues  will  yield  the  highest 
returns.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  this  policy  also  tends  to  perpet- 
uate the  uneven  distribution  of  re- 
search capability  throughout  the 
country.  Of  the  total  Federal  budget 
for  fundamental  re.search  spent  on  col- 
lege campuses,  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
are  distributed  to  those  campuses  in 
the  States  with  the  highest  level  of 
funding.  For  example,  this  year  60  to 
65  percent  of  available  Federal  re- 
search dollars  have  been  allocated  to 
campu.ses  in  10  States  where  the  sup- 
por*  for  higher  education  is  the  high- 
est, while  only  1  to  2  percent  went  to 
schools  in  the  10  States  where  funding 
is  lowest. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has.  at  the  urging  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  many 
other  Members  of  the  House,  given 
some  attention  to  this  problem. 

For  the  last  5  years  NSF  has  been 
operating  the  experimental  program 
to  stimulate  competitive  research 
(EPSCoR).  This  program  vva.s  designed 
to  first,  increase  the  capability  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  States  that 
have  been  relatively  less  successful  in 
competing  for  Federal  R&D  funds; 
and  to  second,  encourage  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  scientific  talent,  and  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Under  the  EPSCoR  program  NSF 
awarded  S2.5  million  to  S3  million  each 
year  from  fi.scal  year  1981  through 
fiscal  year  1984  to  universities  in  five 
States  that  were  among  the  lowest  in 
total  Federal  research  funding.  The 
awards  were  made  to  help  support 
statewide  r-'search  improvement  plans, 
and  the  five  States  chosen  were  Ar- 
kansas. Maine.  Montana.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  West  Virginia. 

The  EPSCoR  is  scheduled  to  end 
this  year.  Fortunately,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology .saw  fit  to  reauthorize  this  pro- 


gram in  H.R.  4974.  This  was  a  wise  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
The  program  has  been  successful 
yielding  great  benefits  to  the  country. 
A  report  by  NSF  in  October  1983. 
midway  through  the  program,  showed 
that  while  the  change  in  the  rank- 
order  of  States  participating  in  the 
EPSCoR  program  was  not  dramatic,  a 
number  of  results  were  noted.  These 
include: 

The  quality  of  the  faculty  in  partici- 
pant institutions  had  been  improved; 

Over  one-half  of  the  183  EPSCoR- 
supported  .scientists  had  already  re- 
ceived other  Federal  awards; 

Interaction  between  scientists  in  par- 
ticipant States  and  nationally  recog- 
nized scientists  had  increased  signifi- 
cantly: 

Participant  scientists  were  getting 
increased  exposure,  and  research  pro- 
ductivity had  been  i,  creased;  and 

In  all  participatin  .'  States,  internal 
communication  between  scientists,  ad- 
ministrators, legislators,  and  the  com- 
munity had  been  improved. 

In  a  recent  Science  editorial.  Prof. 
Gary  A.  Strobel.  who  has  directed  the 
EPSCoR  program  at  Montana  State 
University,  highlights  a  number  of 
achievements  made  at  this  university 
under  the  program.  He  states  that  well 
over  50  percent  of  the  original 
EPSCoR  investigators  have  acquired 
extramural  research  funds  from  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  organizations 
and  agencies— in  amounts  which 
nearly  double  those  originally  received 
from  NSF.  Dr.  Strobel  says  that  after 
NSF  funding  has  cea.sed,  the  program 
will  continue  with  State  funding. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  with  a  relatively 
small  investment  of  funding  under 
this  NSF  program,  it  .seems  to  me  it  is 
an  emphasis  worth  continuing. 

I  feel  this  is  important  not  only  be- 
cause it  enables  these  less-than-top 
funded  institutions  to  compete  for 
Federal  research  dollars,  but  because 
it  enhances  our  total  research  base, 
improves  undergraduate  education  in 
science  in  these  locations,  and  provides 
better  graduate  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  times, 
when  our  Nation  is  .struggling  to  keep 
its  leadership  in  .science,  high  quality 
centers  of  excellence  need  to  be  en- 
couraged in  all  areas  of  the  country 
and  scientific  talents  developed  and 
used  wherever  they  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4974  is  a  .sound 
piece  of  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4974.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
reauthorization  bill.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  provides  support  for 
basic     research,     primarily     through 


grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
These  funds  are  essential  in  helping 
our  current  scientists  and  future  .scien- 
tists address  the  needs  of  our  country. 

Of  those  areas  of  scientific  research 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. I  believe  that  the  behavioral 
and  social  science  programs  are  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  providing  essential 
information  that  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life  in 
such  areas  as  education,  health,  and 
economic  stability.  This  includes  re- 
search on  how  our  children  learn  and 
how  we  can  teach  them  to  grasp  com- 
plicated concepts  in  such  important 
subjects  as  mathematics  and  .science. 
The  Nation  has  placed  a  special  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  education 
system  in  this  country,  and  by  strong- 
ly supporting  this  type  of  research  on 
teaching  and  learning,  we  can  insure  a 
healthier  educational  system. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  4974.  and  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  this 
bill  increases  fuiiding  for  behavioral 
and  social  science  programs  by  $3.6 
million.  This  increase  will  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  quality  of  behavioral  and 
social  .science  research,  which  affects 
all  our  citizens. 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  consider  H.R.  4974.  the  fiscal 
year  1985  reauthorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF),  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  support  for  the 
addition  of  funds  for  the  biological, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  (BBS) 
directorate  of  NSF.  For  the  pas'  sever- 
al years,  funding  for  the  behavioral 
and  social  science  research  programs 
within  BBS  has  been  inconsistent  and 
has  fallen  behind  the  strong  pace  of 
other  NSF  research  programs. 

This  trend  is  continued  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  fi.scal 
year  1985,  where  many  of  the  behav- 
ioral and  social  .science  programs 
would  barely  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
In  contrast,  an  overall  14-percent  in- 
crease is  proposed  for  NSF's  researcJi 
programs. 

The  disparate  funding  for  these  sci- 
ences jeopardizes  progress  in  areas  of 
research  that  have  implications  for 
any  enterprise  where  humans  are  in- 
volved. Some  examples  are  the  work- 
place, where  human  efficiency  and 
productivity  are  primary  concerns; 
energy  use  at  home  and  in  industry: 
science  education;  aviation,  where 
safety  often  depends  on  humaii  per- 
formance; and  the  health  care  system, 
where  disease  prevention  and  health 
care  promotion  efforts  are  often  a 
matter  of  developing  healthy  behav- 
ior. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  two  academ- 
ic institutions  that  conduct  NSF-sup- 
ported  research:  The  University  of 
Connecticut.  Storrs  Campus,  and  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Together,  these 
schools  received  more  than  SI 25,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  ($110,421  University  of 
Conn.;  $24,790  Westleyan  University) 


for  research  in  neurobiology,  econom- 
ics, history,  and  psychobiology.  among 
others.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
high  quality  of  the  work  being  done  in 
both  universities  and  would  decry  any 
attempt  to  slow  their  research  efforts 
in  these  important  fields.  That  is  wliy 
I  urge  my  colleagues— many  of  whom 
represent  institutions  receiving  NSF 
support  for  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ence research— to  support  the  im- 
proved funding  for  these  sciences  that 
is  contained  in  H.R.  4974. • 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vote  against  this  bill,  not  becau.se 
of  any  problem  with  the  focus  or  func- 
tion of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, but  merely  because  it  is  an  unac- 
ceptable increase  in  spending  at  a  time 
of  deficit  crisis. 

The  committee  has  brought  us  a  bill 
that  increases  funding  for  NSF  by 
about  18  percent.  If  we  allowed  in- 
creases of  that  magnitude  to  every 
worthy  function,  we  would  add  an- 
other $85  billion  to  our  deficit  in  1 
fiscal  year  alone. 

No  function  of  Government  can  be 
allowed  such  an  increase  as  this.  I 
have  no  choice  except  to  vote  "no."« 

•  Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  add  my  wholehearted  support 
to  this  authorization  bill,  because  it 
will  inject  new  strength  into  many  ex- 
cellent National  Science  Foundation 
programs. 

I  want  to  focus  on  sections  of  the  bill 
that  deals  with  the  science  and  engi- 
neering programs  administered 
through  NSF.  The  proposed  funding 
will  give  the  Foundation  an  active  role 
in  helping  to  overcome  a  key  problem: 
Our  children  are  not  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  skills  they  need  in 
today's  technological  world. 

Substantial  amounts  of  advanced 
technology  research  are  now  being 
conducted  in  Oklahoma  by  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  we  have  compe- 
tent and  productive  workers  to  fill 
these  jobs.  The  NSF  role— although 
only  a  portion  of  the  Federal  involve- 
ment in  education— adds  credibility 
and  a  sense  of  direction  to  science  and 
engineering  education  programs. 

The  emphasis  this  bill  places  on 
computers  and  education  is  also  com- 
mendable. A  strong  NSF  computing 
effort  will  support  increased  services 
for  science  and  engineering  university 
researchers  and  help  the  budding  role 
of  computers  in  precollege  classrooms. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  reflects 
many  of  the  initiatives  set  forth  in 
H.R.  1310  passed  by  the  House  early 
last  year.  H.R.  1310  puts  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  comprehensive  teacher 
training  to  improve  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, math,  and  foreign  languages,  but 
the  other  body  has  yet  to  act  on  it.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
desire  to  see  these  programs  imple- 
mented. 


There  are  few  causes  as  worthy  of 
our  precious  budget  dollars  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  minds  of  our  young 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  authorization  bill.» 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  state  the  importance  of 
scientific  research  and  technology  in 
modern  society  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain the  strong  U.S.  position  in  these 
areas. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  support 
H.R.  4974,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  of  1985,  due 
to  the  additional  $58.5  million  increase 
over  the  President's  requests,  I  offer 
my  support  for  the  advanced  scientific 
computing  concerns  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

The  rapid  advances  in  information 
and  communications  technology  has 
enhanced  the  opportunity  and  need  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  research  and 
development  of  the  supercomputer.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  economic  growth 
and  productivity,  and  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  international  market,  we 
must  address  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  su- 
percomputer users  and  developers. 

The  Government  has  supported  the 
U.S.  computer  industry  since  its  incep- 
tion. It  is  our  responsibility  to  contin- 
ue the  progress  of  the  computer  indus- 
try, and  insure  the  U.S.  continued 
leadership  in  this  technology  which  is 
vital  to  scientific  advances  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

Within  the  realm  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  state  my  support  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  supercomputer  technol- 
ogy insuring  the  competitive  edge  of 
the  U.S.  science  and  national  securi- 
ty.* 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  debate  on  H.R.  4974,  the  fiscal 
year  1985  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  invoUes  several  important 
issues  relating  to  Federal  support  of 
research.  It  is  essential  that  we  not 
overlook  the  impact  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  outside  the  scientific 
community  as  well.  I  am  referring  spe- 
cifically to  the  improvements  proposed 
in  H.R.  4974  for  NSF's  behavioral  and 
social  science  research  programs.  H.R. 
4974  would  help  offset  the  pattern  of 
inadequate  funding  that  has  been  the 
case  for  these  programs  for  the  last 
several  years. 

Behavioral  and  social  science  re- 
search addresses  the  human  elements 
of  a  variety  of  problems  that  are  of 
concern  to  this  Nation.  This  research 
ranges  from  investigations  in  the 
physiological  aspects  of  behavior  to 
the  measurement  of  socioeconomic 
phenomena,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines,  including 
neuroscience.  psychobiology.  percep- 
tion and  memory,  economics,  anthro- 
pology, linguistics,  and  sociology. 

Two  institutions  in  my  district— the 
University    of    Wisconsin    and    Mar- 
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quette  University— conduct  topnotch, 
rigorous  research  in  each  of  these  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  in  other  behavioral 
and  social  sciences.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
the  NSF  directorate  of  biological,  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  (BBS) 
awarded  well  over  $200,000  in  behav- 
ioral and  social  science  research  sup- 
port to  these  schools. 

Knowing  this,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  request  for 
NSF  once  again  offers  only  second- 
class  treatment  to  most  of  NSFs  be- 
havioral and  social  science  research  ac- 
tivities. The  small  increase  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  BBS  that  is  included  in  H.R. 
4974  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
storing the  beleaguered  budget  for 
these  sciences  and  would  allow  them 
to  operate  with  greater  vitality  than 
they  have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

For  these  reas'  •-,  1  would  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  approve  the 
modifications  to  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  of  NSF  that  are  proposed  in 
H.R.  4974  and.  in  particular,  urge  your 
support  of  the  much-needed  addition 
for  behavioral  and  social  science  re- 
search.* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier).  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  purposes  of  amendment,  and  each 
section  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  i. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1985'. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  the  sums  set  forth  in 
the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$416,710,000. 

(2)  Engineering.  $147,100,000. 

(3)  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. $258,120,000. 

(4)  Astronomical.  Atmospheric.  Earth,  and 
Ocean  Sciences.  $373,480,000. 

(5)  Antarctic  Research  Programs 
$115,080,000. 

(6)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Interna 
tional  Affairs.  $52,400,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage 
ment.  $70,902,000. 

(8)  Science  and  Engineering  Education 
$83,700,000. 

<b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  not  more  than  $40,000,000 
(over  and  above  the  $20,000,000  available  for 
Advanced  Scientific  Computing  in  subsec- 
tion (a))  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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Computing. 

(c)  Of  the  amount  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  not  less  than  $73,880,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Behavioral  and  Neural 
Sciences  Division  and  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Sciences  Division,  and  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Informa 
tion  Science  and  Technology  Division. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  On 
page  2.  line  6,  strike  $147,100,000  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof.  $127,150,000.  and 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  $373,480,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof.  $364,765,000.  and 

On  page  3.  after  line  3.  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

(d)  Program  funds  for  earthquake  re- 
search in  addition  to  amounts  for  related 
programs  which  are  authorized  under  sub- 
sections (a)(2)  and  (a)(4)  have  been  provided 
separate  authorization  of  $28,665,000  under 
Public  Law  98-241.  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  funds 
for  Federal  earthquake  programs  have 
in  previous  years  been  included  in  the 
NSF  authorization  bill  as  well  as  the 
national  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
authorization  bill  to  insure  that  this 
important  program  is  authorized.  In 
fiscal  year  1985.  funds  for  earthquake 
research  were  again  included  in  both 
bills. 

On  March  22.  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  ordered  the  NSF 
authorization  bill  reported.  On  the 
same  day.  the  President  signed  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
(Public  Law  98-241)  into  law.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  earth- 
quake research  program  at  NSF  has 
already  been  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1985  in  F»ublic  Law  98-241,  the  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  double  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  wishes  to  insure,  in 
coming  fiscal  years,  that  the  impor- 
tant earthquake  research  is  continued 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  NSF  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  committee  will 
expect  NSF  to  continue  to  request 
funds  for  this  program  in  future  fi.scal 
years.  As  in  the  situation  this  year,  the 
committee  will  consider  appropriate 
action  to  provide  one  authorization  de- 
pending on  the  progress  of  the  two 
bills  which  authorize  earthquake  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  do  delete  this 
language. 


I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  reduction  in  the  authori- 
zation level  of  the  NSF  fronf  the  levels 
the  committee  passed  under  this  bill 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
double  authorization  here.  Therefore, 
I  know  the  chairman  has  mentioned  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  is  lis- 
tening should  feel  that  there  is  any  re- 
duction in  funding  levels  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment  being  passed. 

The  funding  levels  remain  at  the 
same  level  which,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  we  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua:  On 
page  4.  line  22.  strike  the  dash. 

On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  the  •'(1)". 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  everything  after 
•explanation",  and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  1  through  4. 

D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
go  to  section  7  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering these  amendments? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  clarify  the 
report  and  wait  provisions  in  the  bill. 
The  language  being  removed  by  the 
amendment  from  the  bill  was  written 
as  a  convenience  to  the  executive 
branch,  but  we  have  learned  they  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  retained  in  the  bill. 
So.  therefore.  I  am  asking  its  deletion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  section  2? 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg:  On 
page  2.  line  8.  strike  ■$258.120.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $253,120,000". 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  "$52,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $46,900,000". 


On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "$83,700,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $75,700,000". 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  18  through  25  and 
renumber  the  remaining  lines  accordingly. 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  1  through  3  and  re- 
number the  remaining  lines  accordingly. 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  1  through  4  and  re- 
number the  remaining  lines  accordingly. 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  amendment  be  considered  en 
bloc,  considered  as  read,  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to,  is  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment the  same  amendment  that  he 
provided  before  the  debate  began? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  sec- 
tion of  this  amendment  which  amends 
section  3  be  allowed,  that  it  be  made  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
requests  that  the  amendment  be  made 
in  order  for  section  7? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  made  in 
order  relative  to  section  7. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Has  not  section  7  previ- 
ously been  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  correct  on  that.  I 
would  change  my  request.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  that  part  of  the  amendment 
has  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  delete  the  last 
line  of  it.  which  begins  "On  page  5." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  modification  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  is  as  fol- 
lows: Strike  out  "On  page  5"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  is  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  strong  support  for  the  scien- 


tific and  engineering  demands  of  the 
Nation  is  an  amendment  which  brings 
the  funding  of  NSF  to  a  level  which  is 
13.4  percent  higher  than  last  year  and 
approximately  33  percent  higher  than 
2  years  ago. 

It  is.  however,  approximately  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  increased  funding 
levels  proposed  by  the  majority  in  the 
bill. 

The  gravamen  of  this  issue  is  the  su- 
percomputer or  additional  supercom- 
puter money  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  bill,  which  are  in  the  bill  above 
the  President's  budget  levels.  This  is 
approximately  $40  million  of  the  $58 
million,  which  is  involved  in  my 
amendment  as  the  difference  between 
the  majority's  funding  levels  and  my 
amendment's  funding  levels. 

The  reason  I  have  reduced  the  su- 
percomputer request  by  $40  million  is 
that  this  money  simply  cannot  be  han- 
dled by  NSF  at  this  time. 

The  bill  has  in  it,  as  presented  and 
not  amended  by  myself,  $20  million 
for  supercomputers.  In  addition,  the 
NSF.  with  that  money,  the  NSF  is 
going  to  be  able  to  obtain  one  new^  su- 
percomputer. There  are  presently  a 
number  of  supercomputers  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  36  I  believe  it  is.  and  there 
are.  in  this  year  being  purchased.  6 
more  supercomputers. 

The  fact  that  the  NSF  is  unable  at 
this  time  to  handle  the  supercomputer 
additional  funds  which  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  majority  was  made 
clear  not  only  in  our  testimony.  I  be- 
lieve, before  our  committee,  but  also 
by  Dr.  Keyworth,  who  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  which  I  intend 
to  present  in  the  full  House: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  March  21,  1984. 
Hon.  Don  Fuqua. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  understand  that  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  is  planning  to  report  out  an 
NSF  authorization  bill  almost  $100  million 
above  the  President's  request,  with  $80  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  for  university  advanced 
scientific  computing.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  one  year  increase  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  a  serious  misallocation  of  science 
support  resources. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  newspa- 
pers in  the  past  several  weeks  of  the  alleged 
superiority  of  the  latest  Japanese  supercom- 
puters, especially  the  Fujitsu  VP200.  com- 
pared to  the  current  U.S.  models.  Our  latest 
discussions  with  knowledgeable  experts 
from  both  industry  and  academia  indicate 
that  these  reports  were  grossly  exaggerated 
and  misleading,  and  that  the  current  Cray 
X-MP  is  still  the  machine  to  beat.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  that  the  U.S.  industry 
is  being  challenged.  We  are  completely  sym- 
pathetic to  the  notion  that  greater  universi- 
ty access  to  supercomputers  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  developing  the  talent  and  stimulat- 
ing the  demand  for  future  advanced  com- 
puting systems  that  will  maintain  our  supe- 
riority in  this  field. 

Nevertheless,  after  extensive  discussions 
with  university  researchers,  and  with  other 
key  players,  we  are  convinced  that  the  uni- 


versities could  not  effectively  absorb  the 
proposed  rate  of  increase  in  supercomputer 
funds.  It  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  the 
three  existing  university  supercomputer 
centers  are  able  to  offer  the  level  of  support 
and  service  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
new  scientific  supercomputer  users,  espe- 
cially at  remote  locations.  We  are  working 
to  increase  the  number  of  such  centers,  as 
you  know,  but  it  cannot  happen  overnight. 
Similarly,  computer  science  departments 
cannot  all  become  instant  supercomputer 
research  experts.  Finally,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  significant  support  for  universi- 
ty supercomputer  related  research  from 
other  agencies,  such  as  DOE  and  DARPA.  I 
am  working  to  establish  a  visible,  high-level 
focus  for  coordination  and  prioritization  of 
agency  supercomputer  related  activities. 

Supercomputers  remain  an  extremely 
high  priority  on  our  science  policy  agenda. 
We  are  concerned  that  key  areas,  such  as 
software  and  parallel  processing  may  be  re- 
ceiving le.ss  than  appropriate  attention.  In 
general  I  support  the  priorities  established 
by  the  NSF  Advisory  Committe  on  Ad- 
vanced Scientific  Computing  Resources. 
However.  I  believe  that  an  increase  of  the 
proposed  magnitude  both  would  be  wasteful 
and  could  disrupt  other,  equally  important, 
scientific  research  initiatives  within  the 
agency. 

Yours  truly. 

G.  A.  Keyworth, 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President. 

In  other  words,  our  chief  science  ad- 
viser at  the  Federal  level  feels  rather 
strongly,  as  does  the  NSFs  leadership, 
that  it  cannot  at  this  time  handle  the 
moneys  which  are  being  added  to  an 
already  large  increase  in  the  budget. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  also,  that 
last  year  we  added  additional  funds 
into  the  NSF  budget  and  those  funds 
were  not  able  to  be  spent  on  the  new 
programs  authorized,  and  as  a  result, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ended 
up  taking  moneys  out  of  needed  basic 
research  to  use  in  a  program  which  did 
not  get  off  the  ground  and  therefore 
the  basic  research  program  suffered 
and  the  new  program  was  not  started. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  go  forward 
with  this  supercomputer  allocation  as 
proposed  by  the  majority,  we  will  end 
up  in  the  same  type  of  situation  again 
without  our  desire,  but  in  any  event, 
effecting  the  research  components  of 
the  NSF. 

The  other  moneys  involved  in  the 
amendment  are  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion, which  was  an  add-on  in  subcom- 
mittee made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, which  add-on  was  for  additional 
graduate  fellowships.  Now  I  happen  to 
be  a  very  strong  supporter  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  NSF  and  in  fact 
feel  that  I  have  played  an  instrumen- 
tal role  in  getting  the  NSF  back  into 
the  business  of  helping  out  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  level. 

These  funds,  these  additional  $8  mil- 
lion, have  been  added  on  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  level; 
they  are  however  for  graduate  school 
programs. 
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Again.  I  think  we  have  a  problem 
with  that  sort  of  funding.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  NSF  is  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  additional  dollars.  I  am 
also  afraid  that  we  will  again  end  up 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
funding  that  $8  million  by  taking 
money  out  of  either  basic  research  or 
possibly  out  of  the  fledgling  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  areas  which 
are  getting  off  the  ground  and  thus 
negatively  impacting  those  programs. 

We  know  there  are  other  moneys  al- 
ready in  this  budget,  significant 
moneys  for  graduate  programs.  In 
fact,  the  vast  majority  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  NSF  budget  is  for  gradu- 
ate programs. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  funds  in  this  budget  go  to  grad- 
uate programs  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams. Thus,  I  feel  that  if  we  do  any- 
thing in  this  funding  resolution  which 
impacts  the  very  small  amount  which 
is  now  being  spent  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  funding,  the  $75  mil- 
lion we  have  in  the  budget  out  of  $1.5 
billion  budget,  or  which  may  impact 
tnem,  we  would  be  making  a  serious 
mistake. 

There  are  additional  funding 
changes  in  my  amendment:  specifical- 
ly in  the  STIA  area.  We  take  $5.5  mil- 
lion out  and  in  the  biological  and  be- 
havioral science  area  we  take  another 
$5  million  out.  These  were  add-on  pro- 
posals which  occurred  over  the  admin- 
istration's budget.  I  wish  to  stress 
again  that  this  is  not  anywhere  near  a 
barebones  budget  as  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

We  are  talking  about  a  13.4-percent 
increase  over  this  coming  year  on  top 
of  a  significant  increase  in  the  prior 
year;  adding  up  to  33  percent  of  in- 
crease over  the  last  2  years.  At  a  time 
when  all  of  us  are  going  back  to  our 
districts  and  discussing  deficit  and 
how  we  are  going  to  address  the  defi- 
cit, I  believe  it  is  very  hard  to  justify 
an  increase  in  excess  of  33  percent 
over  2  years  for  one  agency,  no  matter 
how  valuable  that  agency  may  be  and 
in  this  case.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
our  most  valuable  agencies. 

Everyone  in  this  House  can  vote  for 
my  amendment  and  go  back  to  their 
district  and  effectively  present  the 
case  that  they  have  voted  for  a  33-per- 
cent increase  in  funding  for  NSF  over 
2  years. 
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And  have  voted  for  specifically  a 
13.4-percent  increase  in  funding  for 
NSF  this  year  and  know  that  they 
have  also  maintained  budget  fiscal  re- 
sponsiblity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment on  which  one  can  win  going  both 
ways  and  one   which   is   rare   in   this 
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time  of  fiscal  restraint  to  be  able  to 
have  before  us. 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  the  House 
Members'  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers to  think  twice  and  maybe  thrice 
about  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
know  that  the  amendment  is  offered 
in  very  good  faith.  But  I  believe  that 
at  bottom  the  gravamen  of  this 
amendment  is  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  responsibility  we  have  in 
the  Congress  to  make  our  own  judg- 
ments about  the  importance  and  the 
distribution  of  the  programs  which  we 
authorize. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can  point 
to  support  for  the  statement  that  the 
NSF  would  have  difficulty  consuming 
the  funds  that  would  be  provided 
under  this  authorization. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  very 
expert  opinion  in  support  of  the  exact 
opposite  conclusion.  Dr.  Lewis  Brans- 
comb,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  $20 
million  that  we  would  go  back  to  in 
this  amendment  was  simply  not 
enough  money  to  meet  a  well-docu- 
mented need.  We  know  that  NSF's 
own  1985  authorization  request  to 
OMB  for  supercomputers  was  $47  mil- 
lion, more  than  the  total  provided 
here  and  over  $27  million  more  than 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
would  provide  under  his  amendment. 

You  can  go  back,  depending  on 
where  you  start,  and  allege  that  the 
effort  under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  being  increased.  Part  of 
the  problem  is  that  the  decreases  in 
certain  efforts  were  so  substantial  in 
1981  and  1982  that  when  the  Congress 
reassested  its  responsibility  to  make 
judgments  about  the  levels  of  those 
programs,  we  are  put  in  a  position  of 
asking  for  substantial  dollar  increases. 
But  there  are  two  edges  to  that 
sword.  The  real  problem  goes  back  to 
those  1981  cuts.  If  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  I  think  most  have,  that 
those  cuts  were  unwise,  particularly 
the  cuts  in  science  education  that 
cried  out  for  being  restored  then  it  is 
incumbent  on  us.  I  believe,  as  the  body 
in  which  the  Constitution  invests  the 
responsibility  to  make  these  judg- 
ments to  do  the  right  thing.  And  I 
cannot  imagine  that  we  should  risk 
underfunding  in  the  area  of  accessing 
our  scientific  community  to  supercom- 
puters. 

I  would  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
listened  carefully  to  the  excellent 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  who  is  offering  this 
amendment.  I  strongly  support  his 
amendment.  In  no  way  does  this 
amendment  do  damage  to  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  It  simply  re- 
stores the  President's  budget  request 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  in 
the  previous  administration,  when  the 
budget  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  about  $1  billion  per  year. 
Today,  we  are  talking  about  authoriz- 
ing over  $1.5  billion  for  the  Founda- 
tion. In  any  era.  this  is  substantial 
growth,  even  taking  inflation  into  ac- 
count. Given  the  difficult  fiscal  and 
economic  situations  this  Nation  has 
faced  in  recent  years.  I  find  the  rela- 
tive prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  doubly  extraor- 
dinary. As  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out.  in  just  the 
past  2  years  alone,  the  Foundation  has 
received  from  the  administration  a  re- 
quested increase  of  18  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  a  13.6-percent  re- 
quested increase  for  fiscal  year  1985.  A 
more  than  31-percent  increase  over  2 
years  is  a  much  better  budget  increase 
than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Department 
of  Defen.se.  and  yet  I  do  not  hear  my 
colleagues  saying  that  this  is  excessive 
for  NSF. 

This  amendment  does  not  cut  any 
programs  in  the  Foundation.  Adequate 
funding  is  still  supplied  for  engineer- 
ing research,  advanced  .scientific  com- 
puting, instrumentation,  programs  for 
women,  minorities,  and  handicapped, 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  .sci- 
ence and  engineering  education,  ana 
many  other  worthwhile  programs.  I 
know  that  like  myself  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  strongly  sup- 
ports the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  He  proves  that  by 
the  careful  way  that  he  has  drafted 
this  amendment.  It  will  provide  for 
vigorous  and  sustained  growth  by  the 
Foundation,  but  it  will  do  so  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Hampshire  has  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  this  legislation  and  to 
the  general  operations  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
many  of  the  emphases  which  he  has 
sponsored  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  scientific  and  technical  educa- 
tion. He  is  quite  correct  about  the  im- 
portance of  providing  funding  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  and 


for  fellowships  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  His  amendment,  however,  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
graduate  fellowships  which,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier  and  he  indicated,  were 
put  in  to  the  authorization  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
the  subcommittee. 

I,  as  he  knows,  would  have  preferred 
to  offer  additional  funding  for  under- 
graduate fellowships  and  to  strength- 
en our  total  scientific  and  technical 
education  efforts  in  other  ways,  but 
we  restrained  ourselves  in  committee, 
although  the  report  does  give  substan- 
tial support  for  continued  initiatives 
by  the  Foundation. 

Much  as  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
effort  to  reduce  the  amount  in  the  au- 
thorization to  the  level  requested  by 
the  administration,  I  would  suggest  to 
all  of  the  Members  that  this  is  really 
not  the  best  criteria  to  use. 

If  this  House  insisted  on  adhering  to 
the  administration's  requests  across 
the  board  on  all  budgetary  items,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  deficit  by 
$30  or  $40  billion  above  that  which  the 
House  has  already  approved  in  their 
budget  resolution. 
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So,  as  a  general  rule,  to  adhere  to  an 
effort  to  bring  all  items  of  authoriza- 
tion or  spending  that  come  before  us 
to  the  level  of  what  the  President  has 
recommended  would  drastically  in- 
crease the  amount  of  deficit  that  faces 
this  country.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  propose  to  do  that.  I  know  he 
does  not  think  he  can  balance  the 
budget  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  authorization,  and  I  re- 
spect his  motives.  But  I  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  wisest  way  to  proceed  at 
this  particular  time.  He  knows  the 
effort  that  was  put  into  analyzing  the 
need  for  additional  support  for  ad- 
vanced computational  facilities.  This 
was  not  a  partisan  effort  in  any  sense 
of  the  word:  it  was  shared  by  many 
Members  of  the  minority.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  we  are  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  connection  with  the  competi- 
tive posture  of  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
important  field.  The  effort  that  we  are 
making  to  improve  our  posture  in  ad- 
vanced computation  is  one  which  will 
contribute  to  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  knows  that,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  feels  that  this  funding 
can  be  approved  later,  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  administration  itself 
will  request  in  future  years.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  committee— and  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  support  it— that 
we  cannot  afford  to  procrastinate  in 
this  vital  area  of  technological  compe- 
tition with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  for  these  small, 
almost  miniscule,  increases  that  have 
been  put  into  the  authorization  bill  by 


the  committee  after  years  of  study  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  whose  views  I  respect 
very  highly. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  certainly  agree  w^ith 
many  of  the  representations  the  gen- 
tleman has  made.  However,  I  think  it 
should  be  clear— and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  it— that  there 
are  six  new  supercomputers  in  this 
budget  as  presented,  not  in  this  specif- 
ic budget,  but  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  I  think  that  is  a  fairly  ag- 
gressive commitment  to  this  type  of 
technology  by  the  administration. 

Is  the  gentleman  supportive  of  those 
six  supercomputers? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  certain- 
ly am,  and  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  have  already  indicated,  for 
the  initiatives  they  have  taken. 

Mr.  GREGG.  And,  of  course,  we  do 
have  in  this  budget  as  presented  a 
13.4-percent  increase  represented,  and 
I  think  that  again  shows  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  commitment  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Does  not  that  also 
show-  that  the  administration  has 
made  a  commitment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That 
also  shows  a  renewed  commitment  by 
this  administration  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  technology.  And 
again  I  commend  the  administration. 
But  I  will  speak  further  to  thai  point. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  I  would  just  like 
to  represent  at  that  point  that  we 
agree  on  those  two  points,  because  we 
are  talking  about  supercomputers  and 
spending  here,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  budget  falls  into  the  category 
of  many  of  the  other  budgets  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  referring  to  that  have 
come  from  the  administration  which 
the  gentleman  may  have  disagreement 
with.  This  budget  is  a  little  unique— it 
is  extremely  unique.  It  represents  sig- 
nificant increases,  it  represents  signifi- 
cant new  initiatives,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  vote  for  it,  as  amended,  and 
still  reflect  the  significant  increases 
and  new  initiatives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow-  me,  may  I  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  position  that  the  entire 
budget  presented  by  this  administra- 
tion is  sacrosanct  and  that  it  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  changes? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  since  I  voted 
against  the  defense  budget  last  year,  I 
would  say  that  that  being  the  biggest 


item,   I  would  say  that  was  not   the 
case. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  So  the 
gentleman  is  not  supporting  every  re- 
quest that  the  administration  is 
making  in  connection  with  their 
budget  this  year? 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no.  In  fact,  there  are  a 
number  of  budgets  which  I  have  not 
supported.  But  this  one  I  think  is  on 
the  right  track,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
supportive  of  it,  because  of  its  in- 
creases and  becau.se  of  the  new  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  pragmatic 
approach.  I  admire  him,  and  I  think 
he  is  doing  the  right  thing,  except  in 
this  particular  case  I  think  he  has 
strayed  off  course  for  reasons  which  I 
will  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  further. 

With  regard  to  the  position  that  he 
takes,  that  the  14-percent  increase  this 
year  solves  all  of  our  problems  or  that 
the  33-percent  increase  of  the  last  2 
years  is  an  indication  that  this  admin- 
istration is  on  the  right  track,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman— and  I  am 
sure  he  is  well  aware  of  this— that  we 
still  have  an  fiscal  year  1985  authoriz- 
ing level  in  this  bill  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  last  budget  of 
the  Carter  administration  in  1981.  In 
other  words,  despite  the  increases, 
they  come  on  top  of  2  years  of  sub- 
stantial decreases  which  were  made  in 
this  budget. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  at  that  point,  if  we  are  going  to 
bring  in  that  Carter  increase,  that 
Carter  increase  I  think  had  some  mir- 
rors, smoke,  and  political  ramifications 
to  it  because  it  represented  close  to  a 
45-percent  increase  in  1  year  in  budg- 
eting for  NSF,  which  I  do  not  think 
anybody  could  reasonably  expect  NSF 
could  have  handled  in  that  short  a 
timeframe. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  increase  we  put 
in  last  year  NSF  is  going  to  have  to 
lapse  because  of  the  fact  that  it  simply 
cannot  get  the  programs  up  in  time, 
especially  science  education  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  point.  There  was 
a  belated  recognition  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Carter  administration  that 
there  was  political  gain  from  giving 
the  science  programs  in  this  country 
what  they  really  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  think 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  political 
posturing.  But  from  my  standpoint,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  was  an  ill-con- 
ceived budget.  And  the  point  that  I  am 
making    is    that    this   budget   merely 
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brings  us  back  to  the  proposed  budget 
of  4  years  ago. 

The  gentleman  certainly  cannot  con- 
tend that  that  represents  a  horren- 
dous increase  in  the  support  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  this  country. 

I  happen  to  honestly  believe  that 
our  future  as  a  nation,  in  its  economic 
activities,  its  defense  activities,  in  all 
of  its  activities,  depends  upon  our 
giving  support  to  science  and  technolo- 
gy in  a  reasonably  generous  way. 

I  think  this  budget  begins  to  do  it.  It 
is  still  not  as  good  as  I  would  like.  But 
because  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  have  commended  the  adminis- 
tration for  it.  and  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated  so  that  we 
may  continue  on  the  path  that  we 
have  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
geritleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4974,  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986.  I  strongly  support  the  leadership 
role  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  undertaking  in  initiating  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  long-term  and 
large-scale  computing  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  supercomputers  for 
the  advancement  of  many  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  is  in  the  national 
interest.  It  is  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est, however,  to  increase  the  budget 
request  for  supercomputers  $40  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  and  the 
NSF's  own  advisory  committee  re- 
quest. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
matters  in  the  national  interest,  I 
should  point  out  to  members  of  the 
committee  that  as  we  consider  this  au- 
thorization, we  are  faced  with  a  deficit 
level  approaching  $200  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  And  .so  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  I 
cannot  support  the  NSF  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1985  unless  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Gregg  is  adopted 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
goes  in  the  right  direction  of  finding 
ways  in  which  to  reduce  the  funding 
that  is  in  the  committee  bill  back  to 
the  level  that  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  President  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned  here  previously,  was  13.5 
percent  more  than  what  we  spent  in 
1984.  In  1984,  we  had  a  budget  which 
proposed  an  18-percent  increase.  So  we 
have  regularly  increased  these  budg- 
ets. So  we  are  talking  about  a  rate  of 
increase  here  which  is  four  times  what 
the  rate  of  inflation  is  in  the  country. 


The  Gregg  approach  is  an  approach 
aimed  at  trying  to  assure  that  we  do 
stay  within  some  budget  limits. 

Now.  I  would  say  that  the  reason 
why  I  strongly  support  the  Gregg 
amendment  is  because  this  is  a  target- 
ed approach,  it  is  an  attempt  to  take 
the  business  of  cutting  back  on  the 
spending  levels  in  this  bill  and  target- 
ing it  in  a  way  in  which  we  assure  that 
the  money  reduced  is  in  a  reasonable 
kind  of  area  in  each  case. 

However,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  cutting  budgets.  There  are  other 
ways  of  reducing  authorizations.  And 
if  we  cannot  do  it  by  a  targeted  ap- 
proach, we  can  certainly  take  a  look, 
perhaps,  at  untargeted  approaches  to 
reduce  the  levels,  as  well. 

Now.  whether  or  not  you  are  for  this 
amendment.  1  guess,  does  depend  upon 
where  you  come  from.  If  in  fact  you 
take  a  very  narrow  perspective  of  the 
world  and  a  narrow  perspective  of 
what  we  do  here,  you  can  probably 
find  reasons  to  accept  the  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  other  side. 
If  in  fact  you  want  to  focus  on  only 
this  bill  and  you  want  to  focus  on  only 
the  things  that  are  covered  by  this 
bill,  you  can  say:  "Oh,  yes.  we  can  jus- 
tify more  money  here,  and  we  can  jus- 
tify more  money  there,  and  we  can 
justify  more  money  over  here."  Every 
one  of  these  programs  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. Every  one  of  these  programs 
has  some  merit  to  it.  And  if  you  want 
to  be  that  narrow  about  this  program, 
you  can  find  reasons  for  supporting 
the  increased  levels  of  spending  that 
are  in  the  committee's  bill. 

However,  if  you  want  to  take  a  little 
more  broad  view  of  national  policy  and 
recognize  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
$175  billion  deficit,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Gregg  amendment  is  some- 
thing you  ought  to  take  a  very  close 
look  at. 

Now,  we  cannot  simply  come  to  this 
floor  and  consistently  say  that  the 
Presidents  budget  is  meaningless  and 
we  ought  not  to  look  at  that  in  this 
case.  Virtually  every  argument  that  is 
made  out  here  is  in  some  way  trying  to 
justify  the  congressional  budget  or  the 
F*residents  budget,  whichever  is 
higher.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  so  much 
trouble  down  through  the  years. 

As  I  mentioned  during  the  budget 
debate  here  a  couple  weeks  ago.  when 
we  came  to  this  floor  with  a  budget, 
we  were  coming  out  here  with  a 
phony,  to  begin  with,  because  we  have 
managed  in  this  Congress  to  exceed 
our  own  budget  projections  over  the 
last  5  years  by  $276  billion. 
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We  cannot  stick  within  our  own 
budgets  because  we  are  always  coming 
out  here  and  violating  either  the 
President's  budget  or  our  own  budget, 
whichever  happens  to  be  the  higher 


figure.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  here:  we  are  coming  in  here  with 
more  spending.  We  are  coming  in  here 
with  $58  billion  of  spending  increase 
over  the  President's  budget.  If  we 
want  to  get  the  spending  cut  back,  if 
we  want  to  do  something  about  reduc- 
ing spending  levels,  here  is  a  place  to 
start,  and  you  can  do  it  in  a  very  re- 
sponsible way  with  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment which  targets  those  spending 
cuts  at  various  locations. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  cannot  do  it 
by  the  Gregg  route,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  then  to  do  it  by  another 
route,  and  I  would  suggest  that  that 
may  be  a  good  deal  tougher  to  vote 
against. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
will  assess  its  position  and  decide  that 
the  Gregg  route  is  by  far  the  best  way 
to  go.  That  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  committee  can  reduce  the  spend- 
ing back  to  a  13.5-peroent  increase  and 
go  forward  from  there.  If  we  cannot 
do  that  here,  than  I  would  ask  where 
we  can  do  it,  and  my  suggestion  is  that 
probably  we  cannot  do  it  anywhere. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  well  intended,  to 
do  what  he  thinks  is  best  in  bringing 
this  bill  back  to  the  budget  request  of 
the  President.  The  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  held  numerous  days  of 
hearings  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgren)  and  Mr.  Gregg  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  sub- 
committee, and  his  attendance  and  ef- 
forts have  been  very  constructive  in 
trying  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered today  just  totally  ignores  some 
of  the  priorities  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  feel  that  should  be  in- 
cluded. One  of  them  is  to  help,  and  it 
is  a  very  small  program,  but  to  help 
stimulate  competitive  research  in  a  lot 
of  colleges  and  universities  that  do  not 
participate  in  the  NSF  programs.  We 
have  some  money  in  for  research  and 
improvement  in  minority  institutions, 
a  very  important  program. 

Let  us  get  to  the  most  important  one 
that  the  committee  added  funds  for, 
and  that  is  the  $40  million  for  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  computing.  Now.  in 
this  country  we  have  over  2,000  col- 
leges and  universities.  Only  three  of 
those  have  supercomputing  capability. 
I  will  guarantee  you  that  just  about 
every  Federal  agency  that  wants  one 
has  one.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Energy,  NASA,  they  all 
have  them.  But  they  use  them  for 
their  own  work;  they  are  not  teaching 
anybody;  they  are  not  doing  any  re- 
search in  the.se  programs  that  they 
have.  Most  of  them  are  cloaked  with 


secrecy  because  of  the  security  aspects 
with  them.  So  universities  have  no 
way  to  participate  in  these  programs. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Keyworth,  the  President's 
Science  Adviser.  Well,  at  the  time  that 
letter  was  written  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  think  wisely  so,  had  added  about 
$80  million  to  this  program.  There  was 
some  concern  whether  it  could  be  ade- 
quately spent  within  this  fiscal  year. 
Dr.  Keyworth  addressed  his  letter  to 
that  figure.  But  I  might  add,  in  the 
last  page  of  his  letter,  the  last  para- 
graph, he  says  that: 

"Supercomputers  remain  an  ex- 
tremely high  priority  in  our  science 
policy  agenda."  And  that.  'In  general 
I  support  the  priorities  established  by 
the  NSF  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Scientific  Computing  Re- 
sources. " 

Well,  what  did  they  recommend? 
They  recommended  in  the  course  of 
their  studies  $180  million  plus  be 
added  to  this  program  for  supercom- 
puter activities.  They  said  then  that 
they  felt  like  they  fell  short  of  the 
need  with  even  that  amount  of  money. 
There  was  $20  million  in  the  budget, 
and  we  added  $40  million;  I  offered 
the  amendment  in  committee  to 
reduce  it  back  in  half.  I  did  not  do 
that  with  any  great  amount  of  pride, 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  compromise,  a 
prudent  compromise,  and  it  would 
take  care  of  some  of  the  concerns  that 
Dr,  Keyworth  had  mentioned  in  his 
letter. 

A  member  of  the  Grace  Commission 
on  March  30  of  this  year,  Carl  Bays, 
who  is  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment task  force  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, said,  and  I  would  like  to  quote,  he 
said: 

A  central  challenge  for  the  government  is 
in  the  maintenance  of  strong  support  for  a 
broad  range  of  research  and  development 
activities. 

He  did  not  end  there,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

This  is  not  an  easy  challenge  in  lime  of 
deep  concern  about  government  budgets, 
but  it  Is  one  that  we  must  meet,  and  the 
government  does  have  a  clear  role. 

I  think  that  we  must  look  at  what 
will  the  supercomputers  be  doing. 
Well,  they  will  be  distributing  to  areas 
where  we  can  have  low-cost,  higher  ca- 
pability supercomputers;  they  will  in- 
troduce advanced  prototype  machines 
for  use  in  the  university  setting  for 
training  and  development.  Where  does 
the  Government  and  industry  obtain 
the  talent  it  needs  to  operate  super- 
computers? Where  do  they  come 
from?  They  come  from  colleges  and 
universities.  Only  three,  only  three, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

Many  of  our  scientific  people  and  re- 
searchers are  now  forced  to  go  to  for- 
eign countries  in  order  to  get  super- 
computer time  so  that  they  can  do 
their   work   properly.   The   supercom- 


puter industry  in  the  United  States  is 
under  very  stiff  competition  from  out- 
side developers  Including  the  Japanese 
superspeed  project,  and  some  other 
programs  in  Europe.  It  is  very  vital, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  committee,  that  we  in  this  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  exercise 
our  duties  also  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  money  that  will 
make  back  tenfold  this  investment  in 
jobs,  in  knowledge,  and  advancement 
of  a  very  important  field  that  is  very 
crucial  to  this  country  for  our  continu- 
ation as  a  technological  leader  in  the 
late  1990's  and  the  years  after  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  point 
about  the  three  computers  in  the  uni- 
versities that  presently  exist,  and  I  ob- 
viously agree  with  him  that  there  are 
three  computers,  but  I  think  that  it 
should  also  be  made  clear.  Dr. 
Keyworth  made  clear,  and  some  of  the 
testimony  I  think  implies  that  those 
computers  right  now  are  not  able  to  be 
used  to  full  capacity.  Because  they  are 
not  set  up,  there  is  not  the  necessary 
support,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Keyworth: 

It  will  be  a  year  or  more  before  the  three 
existing  university  supercomputer  centers 
are  able  to  offer  the  level  of  support  and 
services  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  scientific  supercomputers  used. 

Thus,  we  will  need  more  supercom- 
puters at  the  university  level,  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  to  add  it 
in  at  this  time  is  going  to  be  prema- 
ture, and  I  suspect  may  end  up  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  doing 
what  they  did  to  us  in  education  last 
year  which  was  to  drain  off  some  re- 
search dollars  in  order  to  stay  at  the 
13.4-percent  increase. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  talking  about 
necessarily  spending  all  this  money  on 
buying  more  or  new  supercomputers 
so  that  we  can  put  one  in  every  one  of 
the  2,000-plus  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  ad- 
vance the  concept  of  networking  the 
utilization  and  expand  the  frontiers  of 
availability  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities so  that  they  can  utilize  these 
computers. 


There  may  be  additional  uses  for 
computers,  but  not  a  mass  market  for 
them  or  procurement  of  them.  But  we 
are  trying  to  utilize  them  because  the 
ones  that  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment have  very  limited  access  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  are  trying  to 
open  that  up,  but  the  very  sense  of  the 
programs  that  many  of  them  have 
limits  the  availability  to  outside 
people  doing  computational  work  on 
their  computers. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BoEHLERT),  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, has  made  great  contribution  in  a 
bill  last  year  about  networking  so  that 
we  can  hook  up  through  satellites  and 
better  utilize  the  capacity  of  these  ma- 
chines. This  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  on  that  point,  I  think  the 
point  that  is  being  made  by  Mr. 
Knapp  and  is  being  made  here  by  Dr. 
Keyworth  is  that  they  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  spend  more  money  than  they 
are  already  going  to  get  in  this  budget, 
which  has  a  13.4-percent  increase,  in 
order  to  bring  about  either  the  new 
networking  that  would  be  additionally 
added  under  the  gentleman's  $40  mil- 
lion, or  to  add  a  new  computer  which 
might  be  bought  with  this  additional 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  But  they  are  pursuing 
the  issue  of  Networking,  they  are  ag- 
gressively pursuing  the  issue  of  ex- 
panding the  availability  of  these  three 
university  systems,  and  are  working 
with  the  three  universities  to  do  that. 
However,  they  feel  they  can  do  it  with- 
isn  the  13.4-percent  increase  and  they 
do  not  need  an  additional  5  percent 
here  on  top  of  an  already  increased 
budget. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Dr.  Keyworth  said  he 
was  in  general  support  of  the  priorities 
established  by  the  NSF  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Advanced  Scientific  Com- 
puting Resources,  and  they  recom- 
mended $188  million.  We  are  way,  way 
lower  than  that,  and  I  think  we  are  at 
a  level  that  can  adequately  be  expend- 
ed in  a  very  prudent  fashion. 

I  would  not  want  to  ask  for  more 
money  than  can  be  spent  in  a  prudent 
fashion.  We  want  to  get  the  value  for 
the  money  and  I  think  we  are  at  that 
level.  Dr.  Keyworth  s  letter  was  writ- 
ten when  we  were  at  twice  that 
amount  in  the  program. 

Mr.  GREGG.  But,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  Dr.  Keyworth's 
letter  is  to  the  specific  issue  of  the  su- 
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percomputers  and  asks  that  they  not 
be  approved. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  wanted  to 
respond  to  one  of  the  comments  made 
for  this  amendment,  that  the  budget 
can  be  cut  by  approving  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  authorization,  not  an 
appropriation.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  expend  this 
money  if  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations so  chooses. 

The  budget  ceiling  is  already  set. 
This  is  not  an  issue  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  cutting  the  budget:  it  is  an 
issue  of  what  kind  of  priorities  we 
want  to  set  in  the  authorization. 

That.  then,  goes  to  the  second  point, 
the  i.ssue  raised  so  well  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  FuQUA).  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  not  authorizing  a  lot  of 
new  computers;  we  are  saying  who  is 
to  have  access  to  the  existing  comput- 
ers. 

Under  the  administration  s  program, 
the  Government  itself  has  access: 
DOE  has  them.  Department  of  De- 
fense has  them.  NASA's  highly  spe- 
cialized aviation  needs  have  access. 
But  the  university  community  overall 
does  not  have  access.  As  the  NSF's  ad- 
visory committee  has  pointed  out.  bi- 
ologists, chemists,  specialists  in  atmos- 
pheric and  oceanographic  sciences,  en- 
gineers of  all  disciplines,  everybody 
else  also  ought  to  have  access  to  super- 
computers and  that  is  what  this 
money  is  for. 

The  networking  that  Chairman 
FuQUA  talked  about  is  providing  access 
to  universities  and  scholars  all  over 
the  country  to  supercomputers. 
Should  they  have  access,  or  should 
just  the  Government  have  access? 
That  is  the  issue  at  stake  here.  I  think 
they  should  all  have  access,  and  to 
maintain  that  kind  of  access,  we 
should  turn  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
two  points,  first,  my  point  on  the  re- 
allocation of  moneys  was  that  last 
year  we  did  the  same  thing.  We  initiat- 
ed a  new  program  essentially  in  math, 
science,  elementary  school  education, 
which  I  know  the  gentleman  is  a 
strong  supporter  of.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  in  funding  that 
program,  ended  up  transferring  funds 
around  which  impacted  on  the  re- 
search directorates,  which  are  the  core 
of  the  NSF,  and  they  did  it  as  a  result 


of  our  creating  new  authorization 
levels  which  I  happen  to  support,  but  I 
think  it  was  unfortunate  to  see  re- 
search impacted  that  way. 

I  think  if  we  do  this  we  run  the  risk, 
again,  of  doing  that  with  really  no 
great  return,  because  I  do  not  think 
NSF  is  going  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
funds. 

On  the  gentleman's  second  point. 
NSF  is  right  now  doing  the  network- 
ing with  the  private  sector.  They  are 
spending  several  million,  actually  $6 
million  right  now.  that  they  have  out 
in  grant  applications  to  do  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  requested  that 
they  do,  which  is  to  bring  in  the 
networking  RFPs  in  order  to  get  some 
private  access  into  Federal  computer 
time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  think  that  the 
priorities  that  we  are  arguing  for  on 
this  side  are  simply  to  expand  that 
networking  and  make  sure  that  it  is 
available  to  many,  many  more  disci- 
plines than  it  is  now.  We  believe  that 
is  possible  and  conforms  with  the  pri- 
orities set  by  the  NSF  Advisory  Board. 
I  would  defer  to  what  the  scientific 
community  has  said,  and  the  scientific 
commimity  has  asked  that  we  support 
this  particular  amendment. 

So  I  understand  the  ge.Uleman 
wanting  to  cut  that  down  and  we  Just 
disagree  on  what  those  priorities 
ought  to  be.  If  we  want  to  network,  let 
us  turn  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  best  evi- 
dence on  what  the  scientific  communi- 
ty recognizes  as  the  proper  course  in 
this  area  would  be  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Advanced  Scientific  Com- 
puting Resources  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Their  report  re- 
ceived March  2.  1984,  says,  and  I 
quote: 

We  urge  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  do  everything  pos.sible  to  see  that  fund- 
ing for  the  initiative  reaches  the  threshold 
level  to  achieve  full  cooperation  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  elevating  the  total 
program  to  full  equality  with  experimental 
and  theoretical  .science. 

Then  when  one  looks  in  the  report 
for  what  the  threshhold  level  is,  it  in- 
dicates that  they  cite  again  the 
Bardon-Curtis  report,  citing  a  level  of 
$180  million,  and  state: 

We  agree  thai  immediate  needs  are  of  this 
order. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  further  point 
out  that  Dr.  Lewis  Branscomb.  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  when  asked 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  chief  scientist  for 
IBM. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  chief  .scientist  for 
IBM.  when  asked  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  if  he  felt  that 
$20  million  was  adequate,  he  said  it 
was  not  adequate:  that  they  did  need 
more  money  for  the  very  things  the 
gentleman  talked  about,  not  to  buy 
computers,  even  though  they  may 
have  to  purchase  some,  but  really  to 
buy  access  time,  access  charges,  pay 
copyright  fees,  networking  costs,  so 
that  we  can  broaden  the  accessibility 
of  this  program  to  a  broader  spectrum, 
rather  than  just  the  select  few  that 
have  access  to  this. 

The  Government,  as  I  pointed  out, 
has  plenty  of  access  to  their  programs, 
but  the  universities  and  the  people 
who  train  the  people  they  need  do  not 
have  it.  We  are  choking  off  the  source 
of  future  scientists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg  ).  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  7.  noes  9. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
in-i  the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
re!  Td  their  presence  by  electronic 
devil ' 


The    call 

was    taken 

by    electronic 

device. 

The    following   Members    responded 

to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  92] 

Akaka 

Boland 

Conable 

Albosta 

Boner 

Conyers 

Anderson 

Bonior 

Cooper 

Andrews  (NCi 

Borski 

Corcoran 

Andrews  <TX> 

Boucher 

Coughlin 

Annunzio 

Breaux 

Courier 

Anthon.v 

Britl 

Coyne 

Applegale 

Brooks 

Craig 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Crane.  Daniel 

AiiCoin 

Brown  (CA) 

Crane.  Philip 

Badham 

Brown  (CO) 

Daniel 

Barnard 

BroyhJU 

Dannemeyer 

Barnes 

Burton  (IN) 

Darden 

Bartlelt 

Byron 

Daub 

Bateman 

Carney 

Davis 

Bates 

Carper 

de  la  Garza 

Bedell 

Carr 

Dellums 

Beilenson 

Chandler 

Derrick 

Bennett 

Chappell 

DeWine 

Berman 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Bethune 

Clarke 

Dingell 

BiagKi 

Clay 

Dixon 

Bilirakis 

Clinger 

Dorgan 

Bhley 

Coats 

Dowdy 

Boehlcrt 

Coleman  (MO) 

Downey 

Boggs 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Lent 

Roe 

Durbin 

Levin 

Roemer 

Dwyer 

Levitas 

Rogers 

Dyson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rose 

Early 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roukema 

Eckart 

Livingston 

Rowland 

Edgar 

Lloyd 

Rudd 

Edwards  iCA) 

Loetfler 

Sabo 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long (LA) 

Savage 

English 

Long  (MD) 

Schaefer 

Erdreich 

Lott 

Scheuer 

Erlenborn 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schneider 

Evans  (lA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Schroeder 

Evans  (ID 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Pascell 

Luken 

Schumer 

Fazio 

Lundine 

Seiberling 

Peighan 

Lungren 

.Sen.senbrenner 

Piedler 

Mack 

Sharp 

Fields 

MacKay 

Shaw 

Fish 

Madigan 

Shelby 

Flippo 

Martin  (ID 

Shumway 

Plorio 

Martin  (NO 

Shuster 

Foley 

Martin  (NY) 

Sikor.ski 

Ford  (MI) 

Martinez 

Siljander 

Frank 

MaUsui 

Simon 

Franklin 

Mavroules 

Sisi.sky 

Frcnzel 

Mazzoli 

Skcen 

Fuqua 

McCain 

Slattery 

Garcia 

McCandless 

Smith  (FL) 

Gaydos 

McCloskey 

Smith  (NE) 

Gejdenson 

McCollum 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gekas 

McCurdy 

Smith.  Denny 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

Smith.  Robert 

Oilman 

McGrath 

Snowe 

Gingrich 

McHugh 

Snyder 

Glickman 

McKernan 

Solarz 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Solomon 

Goodling 

Mica 

Spence 

Gore 

Michel 

Sprat  t 

Gradison 

MikuLski 

Staggers 

Gramm 

Miller  (OH) 

Stangeland 

Gray 

Mineta 

Stark 

Green 

Mitchell 

Stentiolm 

Gregg 

Moakley 

St rat ton 

Gundersoii 

Molinari 

Studds 

Hall  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Stump 

Hall.  Ralph 

Montgomery 

Sundqui.sl 

Hall.  Sam 

Moody 

Swift 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Synar 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Tallon 

Hansen  (UT) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Tauke 

Harkin 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauzin 

Harlnett 

Mrazek 

Taylor 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Thomas  ( GA  i 

Hayes 

M.vers 

Torres 

Hclner 

Natcher 

Torricelli 

Hertcl 

Neal 

Towns 

Hiler 

Nelson 

Traxler 

Hillis 

Nichols 

Udall 

Holt 

Nielson 

Vander  Jagt 

Hopkins 

OBrien 

Vandergriff 

Horton 

Oakar 

Venlo 

Howard 

Oberslar 

Volkmer 

Hoyer 

Obey 

Walgren 

Hubbard 

Olin 

Walker 

Huckaby 

Ottinger 

Waikins 

Hughes 

Owens 

Waxman 

Hunter 

,Oxley 

Weaver 

Hutto 

Packard 

Weber 

Hyde 

Panelta 

Wheal 

Ireland 

Parris 

Whitehurst 

Jeffords 

Pashayan 

Whitley 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Whittaker 

Johnson 

Penny 

Whilten 

Jones  (NO 

Pepper 

Williams  (MT) 

Jones  (OK) 

Perkins 

Williams  (OH) 

Kasich 

Petri 

Winn 

Kastenmeier 

Porter 

Wirth 

Kemp 

Price 

Wi.se 

Kildee 

Pritchard 

Wolf 

Kindness 

Quillen 

Wolpe 

Kleczka 

Rahall 

Wortley 

Kolter 

Ratchford 

Wyden 

Koslmayer 

Ray 

Wylie 

Kramer 

Regula 

Yates 

Ljigomarsino 

Reid 

Yatron 

Lanlos 

Richardson 

Young (AK) 

Lai  la 

Ridge 

Young (FL) 

Leach 

Rinaldo 

Young  (MO) 

Lealh 

Ritl^r 

Zschau 

Leland 

Roberts 

UMI 


n  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana).  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  This 
vote  will  be  reduced  to  a  limit  of  5 
minutes. 

The   vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  175,  noes 
180.  not  voting  78.  as  follows: 
[Ron  No.  93] 


Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bartlelt 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Blilcy 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DeWine 

Dickin.son 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HalKOH) 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews  (NCi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Barnard 


AYES-175 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McKernan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

NOES- 180 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Biaggi 


Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Riller 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaeler 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skecn 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquisl 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walker 

Weber 

Whiiehursl 

Whittaker 

Whilten 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 


Boucher 

Breaux 

Britl 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejden.son 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

C5reen 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 


Hefner 

Herlel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koslmayer 

Lanlos 

Lealh 

Lehman  (FD 

Leland 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ottinger 


CT) 


Owens 
Panella 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Price 
Rahall 
Ralchford 
Reid 

Richard.son 
Roe 
Rose 
Rowland 
Sabo 
Savage 
Scheuer 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Simon 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 

Thomas  <GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
OJdall 
Venlo 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waikins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 78 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

DAmours 

Daschle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AD 

Emerson 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 


Fowler 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

McDade 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

D  1730 


Minish 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Palman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Robin.son 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Slokes 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Wei.ss 

Wilson 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Emer.son  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for.  with  Mr.  Guarini 
against. 
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Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  against. 

Mr.  Chappie  for.  with  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Robinson  for.  with  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California  against. 

Messrs.  BIAGGI  and  SIKORSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  'aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendments,  as  modified, 
were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOEHUTRT 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boehlert:  On 
page  3.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(d)  In  the  obligation,  use.  and  expenditure 
of  the  amounts  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  for  Biotic  Systems  and  Resources  and 
the  amounts  authorized  under  subsection 
(a>(4)  for  Atmospheric  Sciences,  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  on  basic  scientific  research 
to  support  a  better  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironmental processes  that  contribute  to 
acid  rain. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simple. 
It  would  insure  that  we  are  attacking 
acid  rain  with  the  sense  of  urgency  the 
problem  demands. 

Each  new  study  on  acid  rain  brings 
forth  alarming  new  evidence  about  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  acid  rain 
problem.  We  cannot  afford  to  just  sit 
back  and  ignore  this  growing  threat  to 
our  lakes,  farms,  and  forests. 

That  point  was  brought  home  more 
forcefully  than  ever  in  a  report  just 
issued  by  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation—the largest  and  most  conserva- 
tive environmental  group  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  report  opens  with  the  bold  dec- 
laration that  "acid  rain  is  not  just  New 
England's  problem  any  more."  The 
report  then  goes  on  to  document  the 
presence  of,  and  damage  done  by  acid 
rain  in  21  States,  covering  every  region 
of  the  country. 

Indeed,  if  Woody  Guthrie  were  alive 
today,  he  could  easily  rewrite  "This 
Land  Is  Your  Land"  into  a  protest 
song  about  acid  rain.  We  have  the 
hard  facts  to  prove  that  "from  Califor- 
nia to  the  New  York  Island,  from  the 
Redwood  Forest  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
waters,"  this  land  is  being  destroyed 
by  acid  rain. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  few  of  the  stark 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Wildlife 
Federation. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  the 
average  rainfall  is  25  times  more  acidic 
than  unpolluted  rain.  And  rainfall  has 


been  measured  that  is  as  much  as  40 
times  more  acidic  as  unpolluted  rain. 
The  resulting  level  of  sulfates  deposit- 
ed in  Adirondack  lakes  is  twice  the 
level  needed  to  begin  destroying 
aquatic  life. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  almost 
200  lakes  in  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains are  now  devoid  of  life.  An  addi- 
tional 256  lakes  in  this  once-pristine 
region  are  in  need  of  hospice  care. 

But  the  effects  of  acid  rain  are 
hardly  limited  to  fish.  The  federation 
report  is  just  the  most  recent  of  sever- 
al studies  to  point  to  acid  rain  as  a 
cause  of  the  dramatic  deterioration  of 
forests  all  up  and  down  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Thanks  to  acid  rain,  we  are 
potentially  facing  what  one  leading 
scientist  has  called  the  ecological  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  century. 

Acid  rain  also  hits  closer  to  home. 
Drinking  water  supplies  have  been  pol- 
luted by  toxic  wastes  that  acid  rain 
leaches  out  of  the  soil  and  plumbing. 
A  reservoir  just  north  of  my  district 
has  become  so  acidified  that  lead  con- 
centrations in  drinking  water  exceed 
the  maximum  limit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

All  told,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation 
has  estimated  that  acid  rain  could  be 
costing  New  York  and  New  England  as 
much  as  $2.5  billion  a  year  in  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  other  losses. 

But  what  is  most  significant,  as  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  is  that  New 
York's  sad  situation  is  far  from 
unique. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  look  up  the  de- 
tails on  your  own  State  in  the  federa- 
tion report.  You  will  quickly  see  why 
acid  rain  has  been  called  chemical  lep- 
rosy and  a  sewer  in  the  sky.  I  am 
afraid  that  for  many  the  information 
in  the  report  will  be  a  rude  awakening. 

But  such  an  awakening  is  much 
indeed.  The  report  should  be  a  sound- 
ing of  reveille.  It  should  wake  us  up  to 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  this 
major  problem. 

Now.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
of  immediate  action  to  stop  acid  rain. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3400.  the 
Waxman-Sikorski  bill,  and  of  H.R. 
4404,  the  New  England  Caucus'  acid 
rain  bill,  I  have  argued  vehemently 
that  we  know  what  causes  acid  rain, 
and  that  we  know  how  to  eliminate  it 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  the  time  to 
mandate  a  cut  in  sulfur  dioxide  and  ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions  is  right  now. 

I  have  pressed  that  point  in  speech- 
es, at  congressional  hearings,  in  letters 
to  the  President,  and  in  a  private 
meeting  with  William  Ruckelshaus, 
the  head  of  the  EPA. 

But  calls  by  me  and  other  Members 
for  prompt  action  have  been  drowned 
out  by  a  Greek  chorus  chanting  "More 
research,  more  research.  " 

There  is  no  question  that  more  re- 
search is  needed.  But  many  of  us  fear 


that,  as  one  pundit  has  put  it,  "If  we 
just  do  more  research,  we're  going  to 
end  up  with  the  best  documented  envi- 
ronmental disaster  in  history." 

However,  conducting  research  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  doing  nothing  at 
all.  Unfortunately,  more  often  than 
not,  congressional  calls  for  more  re- 
search have  simply  been  a  way  to  put 
off  more  decisive  action. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  put  our 
votes  where  our  mouths  are.  The 
amendment  would  not  require  us  to 
spend  more  money,  but  it  would  put  us 
on  record  as  mandating  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  rigorous,  the 
most  effective  acid  rain  research  pro- 
gram possible.  If  we  are  serious  about 
learning  more  about  acid  rain,  we  have 
to  require  that  our  national  research 
effort  focus  on  the  problem. 

We  have  recently  seen  just  how  ef- 
fective a  concentrated  national  re- 
search effort  can  be.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  AIDS  was  our 
No.  1  health  threat,  it  made  AIDS  re- 
search a  priority.  As  a  result,  in  a  re- 
markably brief  period  of  time,  scien- 
tists believe  they  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  syndrome. 

Well,  the  President  declared  last 
year  that  acid  rain  was  our  No.  1  envi- 
ronmental priority— as  it  should  be. 
Acid  rain's  effect  on  the  environment 
is  just  as  wide  ranging  and  debilitating 
as  the  effect  of  AIDS  on  the  human 
body.  Both  break  down  the  natural 
systems  vital  to  life.  But  with  acid 
rain,  all  of  us  are  in  a  high-risk  group. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  learn 
enough  about  acid  rain  to  create  a  con- 
sensus for  action  is  by  making  acid 
rain  the  primary  focus  of  our  national 
research  effort.  This  amendment 
would  simply  make  that  priority  clear 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

For  too  long,  our  response  to  acid 
rain  has  been  hand  wringing.  Now  it  is 
time  to  do  some  alarm  ringing  instead. 
We  have  got  to  commit  our  financial 
resources  to  dealing  with  acid  rain  if 
we  are  going  to  preserve  our  natural 
resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
a  chance  on  this  side  to  review  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  We  think  it 
contributes  to  the  bill  and  addresses  a 
very  important  issue  that  we  feel  must 
have  additional  emphasis.  We  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  As  someone  who  has  been 
very  active  in  the  acid  rain  battle  and 
who  supports  stronger  emphasis,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
his  battle  because  it  so  grievously 
harms  his  district  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposal  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOEHLEftT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Boehlert). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  3.  following  line  3.  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■•(d)  Of  the  sums  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  section,  each  sum  is  hereby  reduced  by 
3.9  percent." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  strictly  a  3.9-percent 
across-the-board  reduction  in  the 
funding  of  the  NSF  programs. 

What  it  does  is  it  attempts  to  bring 
the  program  funding  into  line  with 
the  President's  original  request  which 
was  a  13.6-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  funding.  This  particular  meas- 
ure would  not  gut  any  program  in 
NSF.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  still  allows 
an  adequate  funding  for  everything 
from  engineering  through  the  women 
and  minorities  programs  to  science 
education. 
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In  other  words,  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  you  are  still  adopting  a  13.5- 
percent  increase  in  the  NSF  budget. 
The  House  has  already  agreed  to  hold 
NASA  to  a  very  modest  growth  level. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  could  also  be  held  to 
a  modest  13.6-percent  increase  in  its 
funding. 

When  this  bill  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  did  not  come  out  unanimous- 
ly. This  bill  came  out  oi  committee  on 
a  24-to-14  vote.  It  seems  to  me  if  we 
want  to  exercise  some  fiscal  discipline, 
if  we  want  to  stay  true  to  what  we 
claim  in  terms  of  deficits  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  something  about 
ending  those  deficits. 

Let  me  suggest  that  if  we  cannot 
keep  the  funding  of  NSF  under  con- 
trol, we  cannot  keep  anything  under 
control. 

There  are  many  programs  within 
the  National  Science  Foundation  that 
are  very  worthwhile  programs.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  a  few  programs 
here  for  a  moment  that  may  be  very 
worthwhile,  but  the  question  that  this 
House  had  better  answer  now  and  you 
had  better  be  able  to  answer  out  on 
the  campaign  trail  this  fall  is  whether 
or  not  these  kinds  of  programs  are  the 


.  My  information  here 
I  said  $6,000  and  that 
actually  three  times 
was  $18,742  that  was 


kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing money  on  as  add-on  to  the  Federal 
deficit,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here;  add-on  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

The  latest  list  of  programs  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that 
they  have  spent  money  for,  taxpayers 
money  for,  includes  such  meritorious 
items  as:  The  social  ecology  of  the 
free-ranging  coyotes. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  $6,000  of 
taxpayers  money  going  to  study  the 
social  ecology  of  free-ranging  coyotes 
might  be  something  that  your  con- 
stituents would  have  a  little  bit  of 
trouble  understanding  why  you  voted 
for  $58  million  more  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
How  much  money  did  the  gentleman 
say    was    spent    on    that    particular 
study? 

Mr.  WALKER 
was— I  am  sorry, 
is  wrong.  It  is 
that  amount.  It 
spent. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Glad  to. 
Mr.  WEBER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man cleared  that  up.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  us  financing  an  inadequate 
study  of  the  social  ecology  of  free- 
ranging  coyotes,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  it  was  $18,000  rather  than  a 
mere  $6,000. 

But  I  have  a  question.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  whether  this  was  a  com- 
parative study?  Was  there  also  a  study 
done  on  the  social  ecology  of  house- 
bound coyotes? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  that 
study  has  been  done  yet.  But  it  may  be 
in  this  year's  budget.  They  appropri- 
ate $58  million  more. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  anxious  to  hear  more  on 
his  list. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  an- 
other meritorious  project  that  we 
spent  money  on  was  the  function  and 
ontogeny  of  the  leech  nervous  system. 
We  not  only  spent  money  on  that. 
$60,000  at  one  university,  but  we  had 
two  universities  looking  into  that  par- 
ticular matter,  the  leech  nervous 
system  at  $60,000  each;  that  is 
$120,000.  The  leeches  are  important  to 
us,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
that  important. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  have  this 
cleared  up  if  we  can.  Are  these  pro- 
grams that  are  in  the  authorization 


measure  that  are  before  us  now  or  are 
they  programs  that  were  in  a  previous 
authorization? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  latest  informa- 
tion that  we  have  is  1982  and  these  are 
programs  that  NSF  has  seen  fit  to 
fund  within  the  last  couple  of  years. 

This  is  the  most  current  information 
we  have.  Some  of  these  programs  are 
ongoing. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  This  is  the 
most  current  information,  so  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  studies  may  very 
well  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  the  thing  is  this  is  a  pat- 
tern. I  mean.  I  am  reading  from  some 
current  things.  If  you  go  back  a  couple 
of  years,  we  find  out  they  have  sent 
money  on  things  like  an  assessment  of 
the  social  consequences  of  the  adop- 
tion and  use  of  citizen  band  radios  in 
the  United  States.  Now  there  is  a 
dandy.  That  cost  us  $136,000. 

We  produced  three  films  with  this 
money;  three  films  on  the  behavior  of 
the  ring  dove:  that  cost  us  $193,000. 
We  made  a  study  on  the  crowding  and 
its  effect  on  humans.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  that  study  in  this 
House.  That  cost  us  $52,000. 

And  we  continue  to  spend.  This  is 
part  of  a  pattern,  this  is  what  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  being  used  for. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  just  have  to  ask  the  question:  Do 
you  think  that  study  on  "An  Empirical 
Approach  to  Automobile  Industry 
Issues"  is  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  very  well  could  be. 
We  have  already  spent  $60,000  for  it. 
but  we  may  well  be  wanting  to  spend  a 
lot  more.  We  are  going  over  the 
budget  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
meyer)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think.  Members,  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  understand  some  of  the 
provisions  that  are  in  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. And  if  you  want  to  go  home 
and  explain  to  your  constituents  at  a 
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time  when  we  are  facing  $180  billion 
deficit  or  more  that  this  House  is  con- 
tinuing the  authorization  for  boondog- 
gles that  are  described  by  this  nomen- 
clature, go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  his  determination  of 
■boondoggle?"  I  was  looking  back  at 
some  program  called  the  'Viruses  in 
Monkey  Cells."  Do  you  know  what? 
Some  guy.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
deserved  it  or  not,  won  a  Nobel  Prize 
for  that:  because  it  helped  develop 
polio  vaccine  by  Dr.  Salk. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  You  know.  I 
will  reclaim  my  time. 

Here's  one,  physical  education  in 
19th  century  British  universities:  The 
Scottish  universities.  Now,  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  do  you  think  it  is  realistic 
in  that  esoteric  pursuit  we  are  likely  to 
discover  yet  another  vaccine  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering?  I  do  not  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect. 

Mr.  'WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  this  body  has  just  voted 
down  a  very  reasonable,  targeted 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  which  would  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  some  reasona- 
ble restraint  on  the  budgets  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  without  en- 
dangering other  programs  and  repeat- 
edly this  body  continues  to  vote  down 
those  kinds  of  amendments. 

What  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I 
think,  is  trying  to  illustrate  is  that  if 
we  cannot  find  some  place  to  cut  the 
NSF  budget,  then  indeed,  we  ought  to 
just  pack  up  and  go  home,  because  we 
cannot  cut  anything. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  started  off 
by  mentioning  some  of  these  may  be 
worthwhile.  I  do  not  know.  From  the 
titles  of  them,  you  would  have  to  ques- 
tion it.  But  I  would  suggest  another 
study  we  are  spending  $55,000  for  that 
is  entitled  the  "Vocal  Variables  and 
the  Nature  of  the  Interviewer  Re- 
spondent Interaction  in  Telephone 
Surveys  "  is  something  that  our  con- 
stituents would  just  as  soon  be  with- 
out. They  are  tired  of  telephone  sur- 
veys anyhow. 

To  spend  $55,000  of  their  money  to 
study  them  is  something  we  can  cut 
out  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
stop  anybody  from  developing  a  polio 


vaccine  by  cutting  out  that  kind  of 
money. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  used  to  serve  on  the 
Science  Committee:  I  no  longer  do.  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  on  the  floor  about 
whether  we  are  exceeding  the  budget 
resolution,  whether  we  are  authorizing 
more  than  the  President  recommend- 
ed and  so  on. 

But  I  hope  that  we  would  not  reduce 
the  level  of  the  debate  to  the  level  of 
ridiculing  scientific  research.  If  there 
is  anything  we  need  in  our  country 
today,  it  is  scientific  research.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  battle  with  the  Japanese 
and  others,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  go 
through  this  know-nothingism  that  I 
see  on  this  floor  todav. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  reclaim 
my  time  from  the  gentleman. 

No  one,  I  will  respond  to  my  col- 
league, nobody  in  this  Chamber  ob- 
jects to  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence for  sciences  sake  and  what  it 
may  bring  to  our  attention  in  years  to 
come. 

But  now  I  ask  you.  the  adaptive 
strategies  of  Georgia  farmers.  What  is 
that;  a  rehash  of  the  Carter  cam- 
paign? What  possible  good  could  come 
from  that? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Is  there  an  implica- 
tion in  what  the  gentleman  raises  that 
this  money  that  we  are  authorizing  in 
this  bill  would  fund  that  study?  I 
would  think  not.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  titles  that  are 
being  raised  are  being  raised  from 
times  past;  not  times  future. 
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The  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Director  thereof,  which  is  an 
appointment  of  President  Reagan,  has 
absolute  control  over  what  the  specific 
funding  is  that  will  be  given  to  these 
projects. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  reclaiming  my  time  and  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
correct  that  these  are  past  studies. 
What  we  have  here  though  is  a  whole 
series  of  years  and  years  and  years  of 
this  type  of  performance  out  of  NSF. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  the 
Members  want  to  bust  the  budget— 
and  that  is  what  you  are  doing  you  are 
busting  the  budget  to  $58  million  and 
you  have  been  busting  the  budget  on 
NSF  for  years  and  years  and  years— 


what  you  are  getting  for  all  the  addi- 
tional money  you  are  spending  are 
programs  that  are  very,  very  hard  to 
justify  to  the  taxpayers  out  there. 

This  is  a  taxpayer  argument.  You 
can  make  all  the  intellectual  argu- 
ments you  want  to  make,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  deserve  better  than  they  ha%e 
been  getting  out  of  this  money.  I  think 
they  deserve  far  better  than  some  of 
the  programs  that  we  have  had  come 
out  of  NSF  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  many  times  we  get 
into  arguments  here  about  that  if  we 
try  to  reduce  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion for  some  particular  agency  that 
we  are  against  that  particular  agency. 
I  happen  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  They  do  a 
lot  of  good  research  work,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  give  them  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  is  good 
and  it  is  proper  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
level  that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation asked  for.  The  committee  went 
ahead  and  put  more  money  in  because 
they  wanted  to  do  .so.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  amount  is  what  NSF  has 
asked  for. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our 
debate  does  not  degenerate  into  one  of 
fancy  titles  and  so  forth  that  some  re- 
searcher may  have  dreamed  up  be- 
cause you  can  generally  get  a  pretty 
good  belly  laugh  when  you  read  some 
of  them  until  you  better  understand 
what  the  results  were. 

I  live  in  Florida,  It  is  a  very  humid 
area.  I  remember  as  a  kid  the  devastat- 
ing effect  of  the  screwworm  fly.  And 
somebody  had  the  audacity  to  apply  to 
somebody  for  a  study  of  the  sex  life  of 
the  screwworm.  Now  that  total 
menace  has  been  eliminated  from  all 
of  those  Southern  States  where  it  was 
such  a  terrible  thing. 

Somebody  starting  talking  about  the 
skin  grafts  in  rabbits.  Now  I  am  sure 
people  go  around  and  want  to  do  a  lot 
of  skin  grafts  in  rabbits,  but  the  Nobel 
Prize  was  awarded  for  immune  re- 
sponses and  opened  the  door  to  organ 
transplants  because  of  some  work  that 
was  done  on  skin  grafts  in  rabbits. 

There  was  another  one  about  the  ex- 
cretion of  urine  in  a  dog.  Now  that  is  a 
subject  that  I  hope  we  do  not  degener- 
ate into  that  type  of  talk,  but  Dr. 
James  Shannon,  a  former  Director  of 
NIH.  later  won  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  this  country,  the  National 
Medal  of  Service,  for  his  research  in 


this  area.  It  led  to  the  function  of  un- 
derstanding human  kidneys  in  relation 
to  hormones  and  kidney  functions. 

So  I  think  we  had  better  be  extreme- 
ly careful,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come 
out  with  some  of  these  so-called  ridicu- 
lous sounding  names. 

Sometime  go  to  a  college  graduation 
and  look  at  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
research  papers,  yet,  we  have  pro- 
duced some  very  outstanding  scien- 
tists. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  subject  of  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  cuts 
across  the  board  almost  4  percent. 
Many  of  the  requests  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  that  they  feel  are 
very  important  are  such  as  in  the  field 
of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
and  engineering,  even  in  our  Antarctic 
program.  Many  of  the  others  are  cut 
across  the  board  by  this  amendment. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  committee  would 
act  in  the  same  prudent  fashion  they 
did  on  the  previous  amendment  and 
reject  this  amendment  overwhelming- 
ly. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  I  agree  that  scientific  re- 
search is  important.  My  question 
would  simply  be  that  in  light  of  some 
of  the  expenditures  that  have  been 
enumerated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  could  the  chairman  tell 
us,  for  example,  what  in  regard  to 
physics  education  in  19th  century 
British  universities:  The  Scottish  uni- 
versities, what  relation  does  that  have 
to  scientific  research? 

I  think  there  are  some  questionable 
items  in  the  list  Ihat  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Well,  there  is  a  category  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  relating  to 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  sci- 
ences, trying  to  understand  behaviors 
of  certain  things  from  a  scientific 
basis.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  study. 
I  am  not  standing  here  to  defend  it  or 
condone  it.  But  I  might  say  that  we 
will  be  happy  to  try  to  find  the  pur- 
poses of  the  research  and  where  it 
came  from  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  entitled  to  that.  They 
have  access  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  Knapp,  who  is  a  very 
find  scientist,  was  appointed  by  this 
President,  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  he  does  a  very  good  job  in 
prudently  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairm.an,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  explain  a 
study  in  19th  century  Scotland  on  the 
question  of  physics  in  terms  of  what 
cultural  tendencies  are  present  when 
certain  discoveries  are  made  at  certain 
times.  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
explain  that  kind  of  research  as  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate. 

I  want  to  support  the  chairman's 
comment  about  the  screwworm.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  few  years  ago  if  a 
proposal  had  been  offered  to  study  the 
sex  life  of  the  fruit  fly.  for  example, 
either  the  Oriental  or  the  Mexican 
fruit  fly.  that  we  could  have  ridiculed 
that  as  well. 

But  clearly  it  has  provided  us  with 
the  primary  nonpesticide  control  of 
these  flies  through  the  sex  cycle  un- 
derstanding and  the  use  of  Malathion. 

I  think  the  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  however,  is  that  I  believe  the  re- 
jection of  reasonable  amendments,  as  I 
believe  the  Gregg  amendment  to  have 
been,  only  promotes  the  kind  of  action 
that  we  have  here  where  we  get  into 
the  ridiculous  examination  of  various 
projects. 

And  what  I  would  ask  the  Members 
to  do  is  examine  reasoned  offerings  to 
limit  the  amounts  of  money,  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  research,  but  ration- 
al reasonable  limitations.  I  believe 
that  was  rejected. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  fault  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  terms  of  the 
degeneration  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
the  point  to  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  just  spoke,  that  his  point 
is  absolutely  well  taken,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
proven  now,  4  years  running,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  doing  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  just  sug- 
gested. Republican  members  of  the 
committee  have  suggested  reasonable 
amendments  to  reduce  funding  in  all 
those  years  and  they  have  been  reject- 
ed. 

So  we  are  forced  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  a  few- 
minutes  ago  I  rose  in  strong  support  of 
the  Gregg  amendment  and  said  that  it 
was  a  targeted  approach  that  should 
be  accepted  by  the  House  because  that 


was  the  way  in  which  to  reduce  this 
particular  budget. 

I  also  suggested  at  that  time  that  if 
we  could  not  take  that  targeted  ap- 
proach that  you  can  take  an  across- 
the-board  approach.  When  you  take 
an  across-the-board  approach  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  entirely  reasonable  then  to 
take  a  look  at  how  we  are  spending  the 
money  within  that  agency  at  the 
present  time. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are 
spending  money  in  that  agency  at  the 
present  time  cannot  be  justified  on 
this  House  floor.  The  Members  know 
it  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  these  points  get  raised. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  raise  these 
points.  For  3  years  running  I  have  not 
raised  these  points  on  the  House  floor 
for  that  reason. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
we  recognize  that  every  time  we  vote 
to  bust  the  budget  around  here,  we  are 
busting  the  budget  to  spend  taxpayers' 
dollars  on  wholly  irresponsible  kinds 
of  things  out  in  the  countryside.  It  is 
high  time  that  that  irresponsible 
spending  be  brought  under  control. 
This  would  be  a  good  start  to  cut  this 
budget  by  3.9  percent. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker.) 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  170,  noes 
183,  hot  voting  80,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  94] 
AYES- 170 


Andrews  (NO 

Daub 

Holt 

Applegate 

Davis 

Hopkins 

Archer 

DeWine 

Hubbard 

Badham 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Bartlctt 

Dreier 

Hunter 

Bateman 

Duncan 

Hyde 

Bethunc 

English 

Johnson 

Bilirakis 

Erdreich 

Kasich 

Bliley 

Erlenborn 

Kemp 

Breaux 

Evans  (lAi 

Kindne.ss 

Britt 

Fiedler 

Kolter 

Broomfield 

Pield.s 

Kostmayer 

Broun  (CO) 

Pish 

Kramer 

Broyhill 

Franklin 

Lagomarsino 

Burton  (IN) 

Frenzel 

Latta 

B.vron 

Gaydos 

Lent 

Carney 

Gekas 

Livingston 

Carper 

Gingrich 

Loeffler 

Chandler 

Goodling 

Lett 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Lowery  (CA) 

Chnger 

Gramm 

Lujan 

Coats 

Gregg 

Luken 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gunderson 

Lungren 

Conable 

Hall  (OH  1 

Mack 

Corcoran 

Hall.  Sam 

Martin  iIL) 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

Martin  (NO 

Courier 

Hammerschmid 

Marim  (NY) 

Craig 

Han.sen  (UT) 

McCam 

Crane.  Daniel 

Harlnetl 

McCandless 

Crane.  Philip 

Hefner 

McCollum 

Daniel 

Hiler 

McEwen 

Dannemeyer 

Hillis 

McGrath 

UMI 
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Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iWAi 

Murphy 

Myers 

Neal 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Bro»-n  iCA) 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  <TX» 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dovmey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA) 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 


Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

NOES-183 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Hall.  Ralph 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  ( NO  i 

Jones  I  OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  iFL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  <CAt 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MDi 

Lowry  ( WA  i 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mmeta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT» 

Mrazek 

Murtha 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Bereuter 


NOT  VOTING- 
Bevill 
Bonker 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Bryant 


Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pea.se 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Sprat! 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitien 

Williams 'MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

-80 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Coelho 

Collins 


Conte 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Perraro 

Foglietta 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Heftel 

Hightower 


Jacot>s 

Jones  ( TN ) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

McDade 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

Minlsh 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

D  1810 


Pickle 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Skellon 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Wright 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Emerson  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo. 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr.  Guarini  against. 

Mrs.  Vucanovich  for.  with  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Ms.  Kaptur  against. 

Mr.  Chappie  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins 
against. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  changed  her  vote 
from  'aye'  to    no." 

Mr.  KOLTER  and  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  your 
committee  report,  you  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation support  and  use  television  for 
science  and  math  education.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  extremely  important 
and  timely  issue  for  strong  Federal 
support  particularly  given  that  recent 
reports  on  education  indicate  that  our 
country  is  falling  behind  in  these 
areas.  In  fact,  a  recent  National  Sci- 
ence Board  report  calls  television  "the 
most  pervasive  medium  of  informal 
education."  and  recommends  increased 
Federal  support  for  science  and  math 
programing  for  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  television  has 
had  several  important  successes  in  the 
area  of  science  education.  Programs 
such  as  "3-2-1  Contact,"  "Nova."  "Dis- 
cover: The  World  of  Science."  Inno- 
vation," "Science  in  Action,"  and 
others  have  played  a  critical  role  in 
educating  our  children.  Yet.  while 
NSF  has  supported  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, funding  for  these  important 
shows  has  often  been  very  limited. 

Public  television  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified before  Congress  that  increased 
funds  are  needed  to  continue  to 
produce  new  shows,  such  as  20  new 
episodes  for  "3-2-1  Contact,"  and  to 
develop  and  produce  a  new  companion 
math  series  for  children.  These  two  ac- 


tivities alone  wil!  cost  about  $10  mil- 
lion during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  include  sufficient  funds  to 
expand  NSF's  role  in  funding  science 
and  math  programs  for  children? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  As  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  4974  makes  clear,  we 
strongly  urge  that  NSF  expand  its 
commitment  to  math  and  science  pro- 
graming for  children.  Programs  such 
as  3-2-1  Contact"  have  achieved  re- 
markable results  in  science  education 
in  the  home  and  in  the  classroom. 
They  are  an  extremely  cost-effective 
way  to  enhance  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition,  WQED,  our  public  tele- 
vision station  in  Pittsburgh  has  devel- 
oped Project  Prism  to  produce  more 
science  programing,  and  involve  the 
entire  community— teachers,  parents, 
businesses,  and  other  institutions — in 
science  education.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly innovative  and  worthwhile  proposal 
which  could  greatly  enhance  the  pub- 
lic's understanding  of  science. 

NSF  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  some  of  these  efforts,  but  I 
agree  that  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  funding  should  go  toward  public  tel- 
evision for  science  and  math  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  also  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gregg  for  his  thoughts  on  NSF's  role 
in  supporting  this  math  and  science 
programing  for  children. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
WiRTH,  and  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  NSF  should  expand  its  role  in 
supporting  public  broadcasting.  Given 
that  the  average  child  spends  some 
10,000  to  15,000  hours  in  front  of  the 
television  set  before  he  or  she  gradu- 
ates from  high  school,  the  quality  of 
the  programing  offered  is  critical.  As 
our  committee  report  outlines,  I 
strongly  concur  that  NSF  should  offer 
increasing  support  for  television  pro- 
graming for  science  and  math  educa- 
tion. Further,  support  for  innovative 
technologies,  such  as  computers  and 
interactive  video  discs  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
and  compliment  you  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
both  of  you  to  increase  the  funding 
for  public  television  for  science  and 
math  programs  for  children. 

n  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
2?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there,  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaining  text  of  H.R.  4974  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  author- 
izations provided  in  sections  2  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  or  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  periods  specified  in  the 
Acts  making  the  appropriations. 

Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $3,500  may  be  used  for  official 
consultation,  representation,  or  other  ex- 
traordinary expenses  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. His  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Government. 

Sec  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2,  not  more  than  $2,800,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985  for  expenses  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  incurred  outside  the 
United  States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  the  Treasury  Department  de 
termines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

Sec  6.  If  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  any  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985  for  program  activities  included  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  5  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  those  ac- 
tivities by  sections  2  and  5.  the  amount 
available  from  such  appropriations  for  any 
particular  program  activity  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  that  activity  by  sections  2 
and  5  as  the  total  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  such  appropriation  Act  for  all 
included  program  activities  bears  to  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  those  activities  by  sections  2  and  5  (with 
the  minimum  amounts  required  by  section 
2(b)  being  reduced  in  the  same  ratio), 
except  to  the  extent  specifically  otherwise 
provided  in  the  text  of  the  Act  making  the 
appropriations  for  the  program  activities  in- 
volved. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a) 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
category  in  section  2. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  propose  transfers  to  or  from  any 
category  exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 2:  but  an  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  proposed  transfer  may  be 
made  only  when— 

(1)  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
the  transmission  of  such  written  explana- 
tion, or 

(2)  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  appropri- 
ate authorizing  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  has  notified  the  Director  in  writ- 
ing that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4(e) 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  regis- 
tered mail  or  certified  mail  mailed  to  his 
last  known  address  of  record". 


(b)  The  text  of  section  9  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  special  commission  estab- 
lished under  section  4(h)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board,  and  shall  consist  of  such 
members  as  the  Board  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"(b)  Special  commissions  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  issues  relating  to  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering.". 

(c)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b),  and  by  striking 
out  "(a)  "  after  "Sec.  12.'. 

(d)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (Public  Law  95-99).  is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (Public  Law  95-99).  is  repealed. 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "engineering.  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "other  sciences."  the 
following:  "and  to  initiate  and  support  re- 
search fundamental  to  the  engineering 
process  and  programs  to  strengthen  engi- 
neering research  potential  and  engineering 
education  programs  at  all  levels  in  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  engineering,". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  3(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  — 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and  engineers"  after  "sci- 
entists". 

(B)  Section  3(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "sci- 
ences". 

(C)  Section  3(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  fields  of  engineering" 
after  "sciences". 

(D)  Section  3(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "technical"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering". 

(E)  Section  3(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "scien- 
tific". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "scientif- 
ic"" each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
••.scientific  "  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineering  re- 
search"' after  "applied  scientific  research" 
in  the  second  sentence. 

(4)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "basic  research  and  education 
in  the  sciences'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"research  and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering"'. 

(5)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  engineering"  after  "sci- 
ences"". 

(6)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'and  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence: 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineering'"  after 
"scientific""  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,""  after  "National  Academy  of 
Sciences.",  and  •".  engineering,"  after  "scien- 
tific ".  in  the  third  sentence. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "scientific 
study  or  scientific  work  in  the  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  medical,  biological,  engineer- 


ing, social,  and  other  sciences"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "study  and  research  in  the 
sciences  or  in  engineering". 

(8)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering  "  after 
"scientific'"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (i);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  engineering.""  after  "sci- 
entific"" where  it  first  appears  in  subsection 

(g). 

(9)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  engineering"  after  "scientific"". 

(10)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"'  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  engineers'  after  "sci- 
entists" in  subsection  (a). 

(11)  Section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"'  after 
"scientific"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (f);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technical "  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering"". 

(12)  Section  15(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■en- 
gineering": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(13)  Section  2(b)  of  Public  Law  94-86  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"science"  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4974)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
480,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote    was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  252,  noes 
99,  not  voting  82.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  95] 
AYES-252 


Akaka 

Garcia 

Moody 

Albosia 

Gaydos 

Moore 

Anderson 

Gejdenson 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Andreas  i NC > 

Gibbons 

Mrazek 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gilman 

Murphy 

Annunzio 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Anthony 

Glickman 

Myers 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

AuCoin 

Gore 

Neal 

Barnard 

Gradison 

Nelson 

Barnes 

Gray 

Nichols 

Bateman 

Green 

O'Brien 

Bates 

HalHOH) 

Oakar 

Bedell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ooerstar 

Beilenson 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Bennett 

Harkin 

Olin 

Herman 

Hatcher 

Ottinger 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Owens 

Boehlert  - 

Hayes 

Panel  ta 

Boggs 

Hefner 

Pease 

Boland 

Hertel 

Penny 

Boner 

Hillis 

Pepper 

Bonior 

Holt 

Perkins 

Borski 

Morton 

Porter 

Boucher 

Howard 

Price 

Breaux 

Hoyer 

Pritchard 

Britt 

Huckaby 

Quillen 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Brovm  cCA) 

Hutto 

Ratchford 

Byron 

Ireland 

Ray 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Reid 

Can 

Johnson 

Richardson 

Chandler 

Jones  (OK) 

Ridge 

Chappetl 

Kastenmeier 

Rinaldo 

Claj 

Kildee 

Roe 

dinger 

Kleczka 

Rose 

Coleman  (MOi 

Kolter 

Rowland 

Coleman  <TXi 

Ko-stmayer 

Sabo 

Conyers 

Lantos 

Savage 

Cooper 

Leach 

Scheuer 

Coughlin 

Leath 

Schroeder 

Coyne 

Lehman  iFL) 

Schulze 

Crockett 

Leiand 

Schumer 

Darden 

Lent 

Seiberling 

Davis 

Levin 

Sharp 

de  la  Garza 

Levitas 

Shaw- 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Shelby 

Derrick 

Long ( LA ) 

Sikorski 

Dingell 

Long  cMD) 

Simon 

Dixon 

Lowery  iCA) 

Sisisky 

Dorgan 

Lowry  <WA> 

Skeen 

Dowdy 

Lujan 

Smith  'FLi 

Downey 

Luken 

Smith  iNJi 

Duncan 

Lundine 

Smith.  Robert 

Durbin 

MacKay 

Snowe 

Dwyer 

Madigan 

Solan: 

Dyson 

Martin  iNC> 

Sprat  t 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

Staggers 

Eckart 

Martinez 

Slraiton 

Edgar 

Matsui 

Studds 

Edwards  (CAi 

Mavroules 

Swift 

English 

Mazzoli 

Synar 

Erdreich 

McCloskey 

Tallon 

Erlenborn 

McCurdy 

Tauke 

Evans  iIA) 

McGrath 

Tauzin 

Evans ilL» 

McHugh 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fascell 

McKernan 

Torres 

Fazio 

McKinney 

Torricelli 

Peighan 

Mica 

Towns 

Pish 

Mikulsk( 

Udall 

Flippo 

Mineta 

Vander  Jagt 

Florio 

Mitchell 

Vandergriff 

Poley 

Moakley 

Vento 

Ford  (MI) 

Molinan 

Volkmer 

Prank 

Mollohan 

Walgren 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Wylie 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Yates 

Wheat 

Wise 

Yatron 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Whitley 

Wolpe 

Young  (PL) 

Whitten 

Wort  ley 

Young  (MO) 

Williams  (MTi 

Wyden 
NOES-99 

Zschau 

Archer 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Badham 

Hall.  Sam 

Packard 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmidt  Parris 

Bethunc 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

Biliraki.'; 

Hart  net  t 

Petri 

Bliley 

Hiler       - 

Ritter 

Broomfield 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Brow  n  ( CO  i 

Hubbard 

Roemer 

Broyhill 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Burton  (INi 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Cheney 

Ka&ich 

Rudd 

Coats 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Conable 

Kindness 

Schneider 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Courier 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Craig 

Latta 

Shuster 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Siljander 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slattery 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Denny 

Daub 

Loll 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Mack 

Spence 

Dreier 

Martin  iILi 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Stenholm 

Fiedler 

McCandless 

Stump 

Fields 

McCollum 

Sundqulst 

Franklin 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Prenzel 

Michel 

Thomas  ( CA ) 

Gekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

Weber 

Grarnm 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Whittaker 

Gregg 

NieLson 

Winn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-82 

Ackerman 

Frost 

Ortiz 

Addabbo 

Gephardt 

Patman 

Alexander 

Cuarini 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Hall  (IN) 

Paul 

Bereuter 

Hance 

Pickle 

Bevill 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pursell 

Bonker 

Harrison 

Rangel 

Bosco 

Heftel 

Robinson 

Boxer 

Hightower 

Rodino 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Ro.stenkowski 

Burton  (CAi 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Roth 

Campbell 

Jones  1 TN ) 

Roybal 

Chappie 

Kaptur 

Russo 

Clarke 

Kazen 

Sawyer 

Coelho 

Kennelly 

Shannon 

Collins 

Kogovsek 

Skelton 

Conte 

LaPalce 

Smith  (lAi 

DAmours 

Lehman  (CAi 

St  Germain 

Daschle 

Levine 

Stark 

Dicks 

Lipinski 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Traxler 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

Valentine 

Edward.s  i  ALi 

Marriott 

Vucanovich 

Emerson 

McDade 

Wei.ss 

Ferraro 

McNulty 

Wilson 

Foglietta 

Miller 'CA) 

Wright 

Ford  (TNI 

Minish 

Fowler 

Nowak 

D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  again.st. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mrs. 
Vucanovich  against. 

Mr.  Pursell  for.  with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  'A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1985." 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
4974.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  because  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unreasonable  for  me.  I  sup- 
pose, to  object  to  the  request,  but  I  am 
a  little  bit  disturbed  about  the  way 
that  we  have  proceeded  with  debate 
around  here  today. 

What  this  request  is  basically  all 
about  is  to  allow  Members  who  never 
participated  in  the  debate  to  put  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  as  though  they  had 
participated  in  the  debate. 

When  some  of  us  on  the  floor  today 
were  trying  to  make  points,  .some  on 
the  majority  side  decided  that  we 
should  be  shut  off.  that  we  should  be 
in  effect  gagged.  It  is  one  more  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  tyranny  that  we  see 
more  and  more  in  this  House,  a  tyran- 
ny of  the  majority  that  says  that  if 
you  are  saying  things  that  they  do  not 
like  on  the  House  floor,  you  are  to  be 
shut  off  and  gagged  by  Members  on 
the  majority  side. 

G  1840 

I  suggest  that  that  is  not  the  way  we 
ought  to  be  proceeding  in  debate  and 
some  of  the  very  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  engage  in  gagging  Members  of 
Congress  are  also  the  people  who 
parade  around  the  country  talking 
about  the  need  for  free  speech  and 
talking  about  the  need  for  extended 
debate  on  many,  many  subjects. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  in  the 
character  of  the  debate.  I  realize  that 
there  were  some  people  who  did  not 
like  the  idea  that  some  issues  were 
being  raised  that  they  would  prefer 
not  to  have  discussed  in  some  of  these 
issues  with  regard  to  the  science 
budget,  but  that  is  no  reason,  it  seems 
to  me.  to  try  to  impose  gag  procedures 
in  the  debate. 

So  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
served the  right  to  object  simply  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
whether  or  not  we  can  expect  the 
same  kind  of  pattern  from  the  majori- 
ty side  when  we  debate  another  con- 
troversial bill  tomorrow,  the  NBS.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Florida  did 
not  engage  in  it.  I  am  not  accusing  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  it  was 
people  from  his  side  who  brought 
about  the  problem  and  he  unfortu- 
nately was  the  floor  leader  of  those 
people  in  this  particular  debate. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlemen  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  exoneration  that  I  was  not  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  and  do  not  ever  intend 
to  be  a  participant  in  anything  of  that 
kind. 

This  is  the  usual  procedure  of  rou- 
tine so  that  tables  and  other  things 
can  be  included.  1  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  sought  permission  to  include  a 
letter. 

Matters  of  that  type,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  must  have  permission  in 
the  House  to  include  that. 

I  have  no  control  over  what  Mem- 
bers may  or  may  not  include  in  the 
thing.  It  was  only  intended  so  that  I 
could  include  some  tables  and  so  forth 
about  funding  as  it  related  to  this  bill. 

Of  coiir.se.  I  granted  that  privilege  to 
other  Members,  but  if  the  gentleman 
would  object.  I  would  just  ask  permis- 
sion for  my  own  sake. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  to 
the  gentleman  was  whether  or  not  as 
floor  leader  tomorrow,  whether  or  not 
we  can  expect  some  change  in  the 
character  of  the  debate  which  would 
assure  tho.se  of  us  who  have  amend- 
ments to  offer  and  have  things  to  say 
on  the  bill  that  we  might  expect  that 
his  side  of  the  ai.sle.  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  as  floor  leader, 
would  allow  full  participation  in  the 
debate  by  those  of  us  on  the  floor  and 
not  to  go  to  a  debate  that  ends  up 
being  included  in  the  Record  as 
though  it  was  actually  taking  place 
and  Members  just  deciding  what  they 
will  say  and  how  they  will  say  it  by 
virtue  of  written  statements. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  intention  to  shut  off  debate.  I 
think  that  every  amendment  anybody 
offered  today  w'as  made.  We  offered 
no  attempt  to  block  it.  It  was  an  open 
rule. 

I  only  know  of  one  occasion  when  I 
think  someone  may  have  objected  to 
someone  extending  their  time  beyond 
the  allotted  5  minutes.  I  did  not  in- 
struct the  Member  to  do  that.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  I  do  not  control 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
or  Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
Members  are  free  to  express  them- 
selves and  to  interdict  the  rules  any 
time  they  choose,  but  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  gag  or  to  in  any  way  engage 
in  any  fashion  that  would  restrict  the 
opportunity  of  Members  to  express 
themselves  on  any  side  of  the  issue  to- 
morrow who  are  seeking  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 


so  only  to  say  that  these  matters  of 
unanimous-consent  requests  that 
allow  these  procedures  to  take  place 
are  done  within  the  comity  of  the 
House.  It  is  within  the  comity  of  the 
House  to  be  able  to  request  extensions 
as  long  as  they  are  not  unreasonable 
extensions  when  you  are  debating 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  as  well. 

It  was  this  Member  who  was  cut  off 
from  debate  because  I  was  obviously 
saying  things  the  majority  side  did  not 
like  to  hear,  so  at  that  point  I  was 
gagged. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  that  is  going 
to  be  a  pattern  of  performance  around 
here,  if  that  is  the  way  in  which  we 
are  going  to  behave  from  the  majority 
side,  that  the  minority  side  does  have 
as  one  of  its  abilities  to  literally  shut 
off  all  unanimous-consent  requests  for 
any  purpose. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so 
here,  but  I  give  this  as  fair  warning 
that  if  we  proceed  with  this  kind  of 
debate  pattern  in  the  future,  there 
will  be  no  unanimous-consent  requests 
go  through  on  the  House  floor  and  we 
will  see  how  the  House  can  operate 
without  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  OF  IN- 
QUIRY CONCERNING  THE  CEN- 
TRAL INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
AND  DEATH  SQUADS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  BOLAND,  from  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  sub- 
mitted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
98-709)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  467) 
directing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  certain  information 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  death  squads  in  El  Salva- 
dor, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  91.  I  am  recorded  inadvert- 
ently as  voting  "present." 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  in- 
tended to  vote  "aye"  on  S.  373,  the 
Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of 
1983. 


REPORT  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  REGARDING 
TRIP  TO  GRENADA 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\nse  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Mr.  Gingrich,  of  Georgia,  raised 


questions  about  certain  Members'  in- 
volvement in  foreign  policy. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Gingrich  referred  to  me.  He  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  mention  correspond- 
ence I  had  sent  to  him  on  the  matter. 
He  also  failed  to  note  that  he  had  not 
read  the  report  which  was  of  such  in- 
terest to  him. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gingrich  and 
the  House.  I  am  including  these  in  the 
Record: 

April  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Newt  Gingrich. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Newt:  I  received  your  letter  regard- 
ing Congressional  involvement  In  foreign 
policy  in  a  manner  which  you  believe  under- 
mines the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
States. 

In  your  letter,  you  specifically  express 
your  concern  about  a  report  about  Grenada 
that  I  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
believe  you  might  be  interested  in  the  factu- 
al situation  that  led  to  the  production  of 
that  report. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  in  his 
1982  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  stated  the 
following:  'The  Cubans  are  constructing  air 
and  naval  facilities  on  Grenada  which  far 
exceed  the  requirements  of  that  liny  island 
nation.  *  *  *" 

In  order  to  better  and  more  fully  under- 
stand these  allegations,  and  the  potential 
U.S.  policies  and  options  that  might  follow. 
I  requested  the  Cliairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Grenada  to  review  the  matter.  I  was  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  to  visit  the  island  for 
a  review.  Unfortunately,  no  other  Members 
were  available. 

I  prefaced  my  on-site  inspection  with 
briefings  by  the  Commander.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
USN,  and  the  Air  Defense  Command  at 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  These  briefings 
occurred  on  April  7  and  8,  1982.  I  then  went 
to  Grenada  with  members  of  my  staff,  in- 
spected the  sites  of  the  supposed  Naval  base 
and  the  commercial  airway  then  under  con- 
struction (the  source  of  the  Secretary's  con- 
cern), and  discussed  the  issues  with  Grena- 
dian  government  leaders.  The  staff  mem- 
bers paid  their  own  way. 

Upon  my  return.  I  prepared  a  report  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Given  the  extensive  data  in  the 
report  and  with  what  you  know  to  be  my 
abiding  interest  in  factual  accuracy.  I  re- 
quested that  one  of  my  aides  have  the  Gren- 
adians  verify  the  factual  accuracy  of  the 
data  included  in  the  report.  I  assume  that 
you  have  read  the  report  and  therefore  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  factual  content. 
No  changes  were  suggested,  and  none  were 
made,  to  our  draft.  The  report,  an  unclassi- 
fied document,  was  then  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Since  Member  reports  do  not  normally  cir- 
culate, and  given  the  importance  of  the 
issue.  I  had  copies  of  the  report  made  and 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  some  members  of  the 
press,  at  my  expense. 

Having  provided  you  viith  this  informa- 
tion, which  should  assure  you  as  to  the  bona 
fides  of  my  report  and  the  proper  conduct 
of  my  staff,  let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  matter  of  far  greater  and 
broader  significance.  Your  special  order, 
whether  intended  or  not.  has  a  frightening- 
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ly  chilling  impact  upon  our  democratic  her- 
itage of  public  discourse  and  debate,  both 
on  the  individual  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and 
the  institution. 

The  Congress  is  a  co-equal  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  a  moral  and  constitutional 
responsibility  to  look  behind  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  executive  branch'  and  inde- 
pendently to  ascertain  the  facts.  Error  un- 
challenged remains  error.  To  neglect  our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  neglect  the  Constitution 
itself. 

My  views  on  Grenada  are  public  and  well 
known.  My  public  and  private  expressions, 
whether  to  my  colleagues,  the  executive 
branch,  the  press  or  the  public,  have  been 
consistent  and  honest.  We.  you  and  I.  dis- 
agree on  this  issue,  but  we  have  the  right  to 
disagree.  It  is  a  fundamental  prerogative  of 
citizens  and  indeed  our  duty  as  Members  of 
Congress,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  guiding  this  nation,  to  air  our  various 
views  in  the  development  and  pursuit  of  our 
policies. 

I  trust  this  is  of  assistance.  Candidly.  I 
have  found  the  repeated  questions  and  as- 
sertions regarding  the  matter  unworthy  of 
response.  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  how- 
ever. I  will  make  this  letter  public. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  by  Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Member 
OF  Congress.  Concerning  Congressman 
Dellums'  Trip  to  Grenada  F^om  April  13 
Through  April  15.  1982 

House  of  Representatives. 

June  14.  1982. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 

Chairman.    Committee  on   Armed.  Services. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  submit  the  following  report  for  your 
review,   consideration   and   acceptance.   My 
recent  trip  to  Grenada  proved  not  only  re- 
warding but  also  successful  and  beneficial. 
This  report  is  intended  to  give  an  overview 
of  the  military  questions  and  concerns  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  factual  information  regarding 
Grenada  and  the  building  of  the  new  inter- 
national airport. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  when  printed,  every 
member  of  the  Committee  will  consider  this 
material  valuable  and  will  refer  to  it  as  a 
precedent  to  seek  the  truth  and  present  con- 
structive arguments  against  many  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  our  relationship  with 
Grenada. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  continued 
cooperation.  Should  you  have  further  ques- 
tions and/or  comments,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  me. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums. 
Member  of  Congress. 

To:     Honorable    Melvin     Price.    Chairman. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Prom:   Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Member.  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Subject:  Pact  findmg  mission— Grenada. 
introduction 
In  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.   I  conducted  a 
fact  finding  mission  to  the  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an Island  of  Grenada  from  April  13  through 
April  15.  1982.  Accompanying  me  were  the 
following  members  of  my  staff:   Mrs.   Bar- 
bara  Lee-Chisom.   Ms.   Carlottia  Scott   and 


Mr.  John  Apperson.  Prior  to  departing  on 
April  7,  1982,  I  traveled  to  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Command  Headquarters. 
Ms.  Marilyn  Elrod  and  Mr.  Robert  Brauer 
of  my  staff  accompanied  me  to  this  briefing. 
In  addition,  prior  to  departure  for  Grenada, 
I  was  briefed  on  April  8,  1982  by  the  Air  De- 
fense Command  for  the  Caribbean  at  Home- 
stead Air  Porce  Base. 

purpose  of  trip 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar  Weinberger, 
in  his  1982  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress 
stated  the  following:  "Cuba  has  not  only 
been  active  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador, 
but  has  also  coordinated  clandestine  sup- 
port organizations  in  Honduras.  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala.  In  fact,  convincing  evidence 
of  Cuban  subversion  has  surfaced  in  virtual- 
ly every  Caribbean  Basin  country.  In  Grena- 
da. Cuban  influence  has  reached  such  a 
high  level  that  Grenada  can  be  considered  a 
Cuban  Satellite.  The  Cubans  are  construct- 
ing air  and  naval  facilities  on  Grenada, 
which  far  exceed  the  requirements  of  that 
tiny  island  nation. "  Mr.  Weinberger  makes 
these  comments  in  the  context  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  western  hemisphere  that  he  al- 
leges is  posed  by  the  USSR.  Cuba,  Grenada, 
and  Nicaragua.  Given  this  statement,  I  jour- 
neyed to  Grenada  to  meet  with  government 
and  airport  development  officials  to  discuss 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  proposed  air- 
port. In  addition  to  discussions  and  site 
visits  to  the  airport.  I  looked  at  the  site  of 
the  alleged  submarine  base  which,  according 
to  British  sources,  is  being  developed  as  a 
military  harbor  for  use  by  the  Cubans. 
briefings:  the  military  situation 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  spe- 
cific situation  regarding  Grenada,  on  April 
7.  1982.  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  Commander 
has  authority  over  U.S.  and  NATO  units  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  area.  Following 
an  extensive  and  comprehensive  briefing  I 
came  away  with  the  absolute  impression 
that  nothing  being  done  in  Grenada  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  United  States  or  her 
allies.  There  is  particularly,  no  concern  re- 
garding the  new  international  airport  cur- 
rently under  construction  in  Grenada. 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  Commander  stated 
that  the  new  international  airport  is  a  Mili- 
tary non  sequitor. 

On  April  8,  1982,  in  continuing  my  effort 
to  better  assess  specifics  regarding  the  U.S. 
military  position  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  airport  in  Grenada.  I  visited 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  home  of  the  Air 
Defense  Command.  I  was  briefed  by  high 
level  officials  and  was  again  assured  that 
that  the  airport  in  Grenada  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States  and  has  not 
now  or  ever  presented  a  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  U.S. 

MEETINGS 

On  Tuesday.  April  13.  I  met  with  the 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  Bernard  Coard.  Our 
discussions  centered  around  the  aforemen- 
tioned issues. 

Regarding  the  proposed  naval  base.  I  was 
told  that  the  site  in  question  was  the  Ca- 
livgny  Inlet  (see  appendix  1)  which  has  a 
tightly  restricted  area  called  Egmont 
Harbor.  It  is  the  area  which  is  said  to  be  off 
limits  to  all  but  Cuban  technical  advisors 
due  to  the  construction  of  a  possible  subma- 
rine base. 

The  Prime  Minister  indicated  to  me  that 
the  inlet  is  too  shallow  to  admit  or  accom- 
modate large  boats,  and  the  only  restricted 
area     was     Egmont     Harbor     where     Camp 


Feldon.  a  military  installation  is  located.  My 
request  to  visit  this  site  was  granted  and  my 
observations  are  noted. 

During  this  meeting,  the  Prime  Minister 
also  indicated  to  me  that  since  1955,  studies 
have  been  conducted  which  conclude  that 
the  current  airport  retards  the  potential 
economic  growth  of  the  island.  Tourism  is 
the  island's  second  largest  industry  and  is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  current  airport 
which  has  a  5.000  foot  runway,  cannot  ac- 
commodate large  planes  and  has  no  night 
landing.  In  addition,  I  was  told  that  the  air- 
port is  needed  for  trade  purposes.  Mr. 
Bishop  indicated  that  Point  Salines,  the  site 
of  the  airport  now  under  construction,  is 
the  only  site  on  the  island  where  such  an 
airport  can  be  built  due  to  the  mountainous 
terrain  of  the  country. 

In  sum.  the  Prime  Minister  and  Deputy 
I*rime  Minister  reiterated  Grenada's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  new  international 
airport.  It  is  needed  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  island  and  not  for  military 
uses  as  has  been  stated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Department  of  State  and  the 
CIA. 

airport  background 

Grenada  is  one  of  the  smallest  independ- 
ent nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
has  a  total  land  mass  of  only  133  .square 
miles.  344  square  kilometers,  a  population  of 
110,000  and  a  per  capita  GDP  of  $400  (US). 
The  state  of  Grenada  consists  of  the  island 
of  Grenada  and  a  number  of  offshore  is- 
lands known  as  the  Grenadines.  Carriacou 
and  Petit  Martinique. 

Geologically.  Grenada  is  not  endowed 
with  any  known  mineral  resources.  Its  econ- 
omy has  evolved  around  agriculture  and 
tourism.  Chief  exports  are  nutmeg,  bananas 
and  cocoa.  As  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean,  the  development  of 
tourism  is  the  second  largest  earner  of  for- 
eign exchange  next  to  agriculture. 

With  such  limited  natural  resources,  Gre- 
nada seeks  development  through  the  build- 
ing of  an  international  airport,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  project  in  the 
country's  economic  history.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  new  airport  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  project  thus  far  undertaken 
by  the  Peoples  Revolutionary  Government. 

The  idea  of  an  international  airport  dates 
back  to  British  colonial  rule  when  the  Brit- 
ish economic  experts  first  suggested  such  an 
initiative  in  1954.  Feasibility  studies  were 
subsequently  carried  out  (by  the  British)  in 
1969.  Studies  by  the  World  Bank.  1976  and 
1977  confirmed  that  Grenada  needed  a 
modern  airport  and  that  the  best  site  w'ould 
be  the  southern  peninsula  or  Point  Salines, 
site  of  current  construction.  It  should  be 
noted  that  previous  governments,  before  the 
present  government,  the  PRG.  ignored 
these  studies  and  no  attempts  were  ever 
made  to  construct  a  new  and  more  modern 
airport  of  Grenada. 

The  existing  airport.  Pearls,  the  only  air- 
strip on  the  mainland  of  Grenada,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  2.5  kilo- 
meters north  of  Grenville,  the  second  larg- 
est population  center.  The  distance,  by  road, 
to  St.  Georges,  the  Capital,  is  approximate- 
ly 45  minutes  to  one  hour  by  car  (20  miles). 
"The  airfield  was  opened  to  traffic  in  Janu- 
ary. 1943;  extended  in  1948  to  accommodate 
DC  3  passenger  Dakota  aircraft;  widened 
and  lengthened  in  1964/65  to  accommodate 
the  50  passenger  Viscount  aircraft; 
strengthened  in  1973/74  to  accommodate 
the  BAC-IU.  100  seater  jet  aircraft  which 
was    then    flown    by    Court    Lines    of    the 


United  Kingdom.  LIAT  (Leeward  Island  Air 
Transport),  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
BAC-Ul  and  since  the  demise  of  Court 
Lines,  flies  an  HS  748,  48  passenger  craft 
and  is  the  main  carrier  used  to  make  con- 
nections to  Grenada.  Pearls  runway  has 
paved  length  of  1,600  meters,  5,250  feet  and 
is  oriented  08-26  magnetic,  with  take  off 
and  landing  predominantly  in  08  to  the  east. 
The  airport  is  surrounded  by  heavily 
wooded  and  hilly  terrain  except  to  the  east 
where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  site  is  mar- 
ginally suitable  for  daylight  hours  and 
under  good  w'eather  conditions.  This 
runway  does  not  meet  ICAO  (International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization)  standards.  The 
most  notable  deficiencies  are  as  follows:  The 
width  of  the  airstrip  is  300  ft.  vs.  the  recom- 
mended 500  ft.:  the  approach  slope  to  the 
runway  08  is  approximately  1:11  vs.  the  rec- 
ommended 1:20  for  daylight  operations;  and 
the  longitudinal  slope  exceeds  the  recom- 
mended 1  percent  for  a  class  B  runway. 

In  addition,  the  hills  surrounding  this  site 
make  night  landing  and/or  instrument  ap- 
proach operations  an  impossibility.  The  lack 
of  night  landing  facilities  and  the  lack  of 
potential  for  further  development  identify 
Pearls  as  a  major  constraint  to  air  traffic 
and  tourism  development  in  Grenada.  The 
basic  problems  with  this  airstrip  is  the  steep 
curved  approach  path  that  an  aircraft  must 
fly  to  maintain  adequate  terrain  clearance 
over  the  hills.  As  there  are  no  approved  pro- 
cedure for  such  an  approach,  pilots  must 
assess  flight  situation  on  an  individual  basis. 

Recognizing  the  potential  impact  of  the 
airport,  the  PRG  began  seeking  funding  for 
the  project  in  September  of  1979,  approach- 
ing the  U.S.,  European,  Arab  and  Caribbean 
countries  for  assistance.  In  a  gesture  of 
friendship  and  solidarity.  Cuba  gave  vital 
aid.  providing  technical  expertise,  construc- 
tion equipment,  skilled  labor  and  materials 
such  as  steel  and  concrete.  Help  also  came 
from  the  Arab  countries  w^hich  contributed 
$50  million  (EC)  and  Venezuela  which  gave 
10.000  barrels  of  diesel  fuel.  The  EEC  held  a 
co-financing  conference  to  seek  funds.  Only 
the  U.S.  refused  to  assist  and  to  date  still  re- 
mains silent.  Cuban  assistance  made  the 
project  a  reality  and  construction  teams  of 
Cubans  and  Grenadians  work  and  live  to- 
gether at  the  airport  site.  Statistics  for  the 
new  international  airport  are  as  follows: 

Proposed  runway  length:  2,743  meters 
(9.000  feet).  Proposed  width:  45  meters  (150 
feet). 

Aircraft  design;  B  747. 

Worked  Commenced:  January  1980. 

Target  Dates  for  completion  (Operational 
runway  only):  1.500  meters  (5.000  feet),  1983 
First  Quarter;  2,740  meters  (9,000  feet),  1984 
First  Quarter. 

Estimated  Total  Cost:  $192  Million  (EC) 
($71  Million  (US))  (see  attach.  IV). 

Number  of  workers:  Cuban:  250,  Grena 
dian  360. 

During  the  April  13.  1982  meeting  in 
which  I  discussed  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  the  purpose  of 
my  visit  to  Grenada.  I  asked  and  given  per- 
mission to  Inspect  and  observe  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  International  airport  at 
Point  Salines.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed 
his  desire  to  afford  me  every  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  air- 
port. He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  ally  any 
and  all  misconceptions  regarding  its  con- 
struction stating  that  "this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant undertaking  In  Grenada's  economic 
history"  and  is  only  for  the  potential  devel- 
opment of  Grenada's  second  largest  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  tourism. 


The  following  outlines  aspects  of  the  full 
Impact  of  the  development  potential  of  the 
new  international  airport  as  was  explained 
by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Trade: 

Grenada  possesses  the  greatest  potential 
for  tourism  development  in  the  Caribbean 
today.  Various  independent  sources  includ- 
ing the  World  Bank  have  confirmed  this  po- 
tential. The  World  Bank's  Tourism  Sector 
review  and  Project  Identification  Visit  of 
September  11-22,  1976,  states: 

"Grenada  Is  one  of  the  most  attractive  is- 
lands in  the  Caribbean.  Its  excellent  beach- 
es are  backed  by  spectacular  mountain  sce- 
nery, rich  with  lush  vegetation.  Its  harbour 
at  St.  George's,  the  Capital,  is  rated  the 
prettiest  in  the  islands  and  serves  both  as  a 
port-of-call  for  cruise  ships  as  well  as  a 
centre  for  yachting  In  the  Grenadines.  The 
climate  is  warm  with  a  pleasant  Seabreeze 
throughout  the  year.  In  short,  Grenada  ful- 
fills most  people's  Image  of  a  tropical  para- 
dise." 

This  image  is  supported  by  the  European 
Tourism  Demand  Study  conducted  by  Stein- 
enberger  Consulting  on  the  Caribbean  Prod- 
uct of  1980.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Grenada  possesses  ideal  hotel  sites  on  nu- 
merous white  sand  beaches  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped—In close  proximity  to  the  proposed 
international  airport  and  main  shopping 
centre. 

Today,  however,  it  has  been  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  begin  to  realize  the  full 
tourism  potential  because  of  the  following 
handicaps: 

(i)  The  present  Inadequate  airport  facili- 
ties which  can  accommodate  no  passenger 
aircraft  larger  than  the  Avro  748  Turbo- 
prop with  a  maximum  capacity  of  48  passen- 
gers: 

(ii)  The  absence  or  lack  of  night-landing 
facilities.  This  means  that  all  flights  into 
Grenada  must  arrive  before  darkness  falls 
thereby  limiting  or  restricting  the  number 
of  flights  into  Grenada: 

(iii)  Because  most  International  airline 
flights  into  the  Caribbean  arrive  at  our  two 
major  connecting  points.  Barbados  and 
Trinidad,  in  the  very  late  afternoon  or  early 
evening,  passengers  bound  for  Grenada  are 
forced  to  overnight  at  either  of  these  two 
points.  This  factor  causes  these  passengers 
great  Inconvenience  and  extra  unnecessary 
expenditure.  Estimates  show  that  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  annual  visitors  overnight  at 
these  points  at  an  approximate  cost  of  US 
$85  per  person  resulting  in  the  loss  to  Gre- 
nada of  US  $1.3  million  (EC$  3.5  million); 

(iv)  Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  Travel  Agents  and  tour  Opera- 
tors in  obtaining  confirmed  bookings  for 
their  clients  between  Barbados  and  Grena- 
da, many  of  them  have  discontinued  selling 
Grenada  as  a  destination  to  their  clients. 
This  is  especially  true  in  countries  where 
Consumer  Protection  Laws  hold  the  Travel 
Agents  liable  for  confirmed  travel  arrange- 
ments sold  that  did  not  materialize; 

(V)  Despite  being  the  only  country  among 
twenty-six  Caribbean  countries  given  top 
ratings  (in  the  European  Tourism  Demand 
Study  1980)  on  natural  attractions.  Beaches 
and  Climate,  yet  in  that  study  Grenada  was 
designated  a  Touristically  Disadvantaged 
Destination  as  a  result  of  "Accessibility 
problems;    no   gateway    airport    for    flights 

F\irthermore,  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO)  in  its  Circular 
Report  141-a-46  of  1978  states: 

"Caribbean  traffic  growth  and  changes  in 
aircraft   technology   require   the   continued 


expansion  of  existing  facilities  and  raise  the 
problem  of  financing  such  development.  In 
general  terms  it  can  be  said  that  the  ab- 
sence of  at  least  one  runway  of  not  less  than 
3,000  m  (9,800  ft.)  in  a  country  restricts  the 
operation  of  long-haul  international  services 
with  modern  equipment  and  is  a  potential 
limiting  factor  on  the  development  of  a  pat- 
tern that  fully  meets  the  transport  require- 
ments of  a  country." 

Trends  in  the  airline  Industry  (Including 
deregulation  of  airlines)  are  resulting  in  a 
change  to  wide-bodied  jet  aircraft  and  other 
Caribbean  destinations  have  had  to  upgrade 
their  facilities  to  keep  abreast  of  these  de- 
velopments, and  as  a  result  they  have  expe- 
rienced a  marked  increase  in  stay-over  visi- 
tors every  year  while  Grenada  with  its  limit- 
ed and  restricted  airport  facilities  have 
shown  very  little  increase  If  any.  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  following: 

STAY-OVER  VISITORS  STATISTICS 

Grenada:  30.426:  37,933;  33.490;  32.336; 
29  434. 

St.  Lucia:  29.529  42.399:  45,809;  69.300; 
85.000. 

It  should  be  noted  that  St.  Lucia's  Inter- 
national Airport  at  Hewanorra  came  into 
operation  In  1972. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  establishment  of  an 
International  airport  in  Grenada  will  bring 
many  benefits  to  the  country  and  its  people. 
Such  benefits  would  include; 

New  Hotel  Development— On  information 
from  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  investors 
have  expressed  and  .some  have  actually  sub- 
mitted proposals  for  the  development  of 
new  hotels  on  the  numerous  beach  sites  on 
the  island.  This  would  mean  more  employ- 
ment for  people  of  Grenada  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  during  the  construction  period 
and  also  more  permanent  employment  for 
the  people  required  to  service  the  hotels 
and  their  guests  after  their  completion.  He 
also  stated  that  is  significant  to  note  that 
present  local  hotel  owners  and  other  local 
entrepreneurs  have  already  presented  con- 
crete proposals  to  the  Government  for  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  new  ancillary  projects. 

In  continuing  Mr.  Coard  explained  that 
just  as  interesting  is  the  fact  that  seven  pro- 
posals to  the  government  of  Grenada  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  "Air 
Grenada  "  and  preliminary  approaches  from 
five  major  international  airlines  for  landing 
rights  have  been  made  contingent  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  airport. 

Explaining  further,  he  stated  that  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  offers  from  many  different 
groups  of  investors  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Britain  have  been  submitted,  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  national  carri- 
er to  bring  large  numbers  of  tourists  from 
Western  Europe,  and  North  America,  direct- 
ly into  Grenada. 

This  is  apart  from  five  major  internation- 
al airlines  which  have  made  preliminary  ap- 
proaches with  respect  to  the  question  of 
landing  rights  when  the  international  air- 
port comes  on  stream— Airlines  which  do 
not  have  planes  for  landing  on  a  strip  of 
only  5.000  ft.  or  1.500  m.  but  are  interested 
in  landing  rights  only  on  the  completion  of 
the  full  international  airport  of  2,750 
meters  or  9.000  ft. 

Agricultural  and  Fishing  Development.— 
With  the  increased  number  of  hotel  guests 
expected  to  come  to  Grenada  there  will  be 
provided  a  ready  market  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  products  and  fishing 
industry  in  order  to  feed  these  guests  and  so 
the  Inter-sector  linkages  and  the  multiplier 
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effects  within  the  economy  would  be  felt  as 
a  result  to  the  expansion  of  the  tourism 
sector. 

Cultural  Development.— The  increased  ac- 
tivity in  tourist  development  would  create  a 
demand  for  entertainment  at  hotels  and 
other  establishments.  This  would  ser\'e  as 
an  incentive  to  our  people  to  fully  realize 
their  cultural  potential  and  establish  a  truly 
national  identity. 

Ancillary  Development— Other  areas  of 
development  which  the  international  air- 
port will  generate  substantial  and  signifi- 
cant economic  activity  include  the  restau- 
rant business,  yachting  and  other  water 
sports,  taxi  service  and  overland  tours,  shop- 
ping both  specialized  and  general,  and  to  a 
very  large  degree  dealers  in  foodstuffs, 
liquor,  craftwork  and  other  commodities 
used  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  tourist  in- 
dustry. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  internation- 
al airport  projected  to  open  in  1983  and 
with  the  increased  marketing  and  promo- 
tional efforts  by  the  Grenada  Department 
of  Tourism,  it  is  anticipated  with  good  justi- 
fication that  there  will  be  a  significant  in- 
crease in  stay-over  visitor  arrivals  and  are 
projected  as  follows: 
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In  addition  to  the  construction  of  an 
international  airport,  concrete  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  government  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  a  viable  tourist  Indus- 
try. 

The  restructured  Tourist  Organization 
creates  for  the  first  time  a  Department  of 
Tourism  budget  from  (EC  $150,000  to  EC 
$700,000  in  a  space  of  one  year  representing 
an  increase  of  approx.  500  percent  with  the 
emphasis  in  that  budget  placed  on  aggres- 
sive marketing  and  promotion. 

The  establishment  of  tourist  offices  for 
the  first  time  in  two  major  tourist  mar- 
kets—North America  and  Europe. 

Conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  get- 
ting visitors  to  Grenada  from  connection 
points  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  purchased  a  Bander- 
anti  Commuter  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  (US) 
$1.5  million  which  has  been  leased  to  LIAT. 

A  Grenada  Interline  desk  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Grantley  Adams  International 
airport  in  Bardados  to  facilitate  Grenada 
bound  passengers  interlining  from  interna- 
tional flights. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  explain 
the  existing  facilities  at  Pearls  Airfield 
much  as  are  outlined  in  the  background  sec- 
tion of  this  report.  He  further  stressed  the 
need  for  the  new  airport  given  the  adverse 
conditions  and  deficiencies  associated  with 
Pearls. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  detailed  pro- 
posals for  airport  development  which  date 
as  far  back  as  January  1955.  when  the  Scott 
Wilson  Kirkpatrick  &  Partners,  a  British 
firm  in  their  report  on  "Airfields  for  Grena- 


da and  St.  Vincent"  recommended  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Point  Salines  site  in  view  of 
the  need  for  a  site  which  would  cater  for 
aircraft  of  the  size  and  class  of  Viscount  (55 
passenger)  aircraft  and  larger. 

He  stated  that  m  July  1960,  the  now  de- 
funct federal  government  of  the  West  Indies 
appointed  a  Commission  to  report  on  Civil 
Aviation  in  the  West  Indies.  In  their  report, 
the  Commissioners  identified  Point  Salines 
as  the  logical  choice  for  future  airport  de- 
velopment in  Grenada  and  recommended 
that  "construction  l>e  started  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently possible." 

In  1960.  he  continued  the  governments  of 
UK.  USA  and  Canada  established  a  "Tripar- 
tite Economic  Commission"  to  carry  out  a 
survey  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Is- 
lands, including  Grenada,  then  referred  to 
as  the  Little  Eight"  islands,  in  order  to 
"identify  the  obstacles  to  economic  growth 
in  the  islands  and  the  priorities  in  terms  of 
expenditures  and  policies  required  to 
remove  them." 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  Tripartite  Economic 
Survey  of  UK.  USA  and  Canada,  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  of  the  Canadian 
Government  undertook  a  "Study  Paper  on 
Airports  for  Leeward  and  Windward  Is- 
lands" and  published  their  report  in  March 
1967.  Following  on  recommendation  for  the 
more  northerly  of  the  Islands  the  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  "the  propo.sed  jet  air- 
ports on  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada  have  also 
been  assigned  top  priorities."  The  report 
recommended  development  of  the  airport  in 
three  stages. 

Stage  1  Viscount.  BAC-111,  DC-9.  B-737 
type  operations--5.500  ft. 

Stage  2  Jet  operations— medium  range,  ex- 
tending the  airport  of  Point  Salines  to  7.500 
ft. 

Stage  3  jet  operations— long  range,  ex- 
tending that  airport  of  Point  Salines  fur- 
ther to  9,000  ft. 

Of  the  juncture,  it  is  Important  to  appreci- 
ate that  the  idea,  for  an  international  air- 
port at  Point  Salines,  did  not  come  from  the 
present  Government  of  Grenada,  but  has 
been  the  dream  of  successive  Governments 
of  Grenada,  for  26  years. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the  con- 
cept of  an  airport  of  9.000  ft.  long  Is  not 
some  idea  first  conceived  by  the  present 
Government  in  the  last  years,  but  has  come 
up  repeatedly  In  different  reports  of  differ- 
ent countries  that  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem, including  the  United  States.  The  report 
from  the  Canadian  government  Transporta- 
tion Department  suggested  three  stages  for 
the  development  of  Point  Salines  Airport. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  in  January  1969.  Scott  Wilson 
Kirkpatrick  &  Partners  jointly  with  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  both  of 
London  were  commissioned  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Overseas  Development  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government  of  Grenada  to 
carry  out  an  Economic  and  Technical  Feasi- 
bility Study  which  was  produced  in  2  vol- 
umes. 

The  report,  entitled  "An  Economic  and 
Technical  Feasibility  Study",  four  possible 
alignments  were  studied,  and  the  results  of 
soil  and  topographic  surveys  including 
marine  borings  were  presented.  It  was  a 
well-executed  study  and  while  these  investi- 
gations were  repeated  in  considerably  great- 
er detail  by  the  Cuban/Grenadian  team  in 
late  1979/80,  nothing  emerged  during  the 
investigations  or  in  the  sixteen-month  of 
construction  work  to  date,  at  Point  Salines 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  findings  of  the 
2969  feasibility  report. 


The  engineering  feasibility  study— includ- 
ing all  of  the  soil  and  rock  samples,  and 
marine  borings  by  the  Scott  Wilson  Kirk- 
patrick &  Partners  team  which  were  execut- 
ed as  a  study,  and  throughly  documented 
and  detailed,  but  in  addition.  9  volumes  in- 
tensive and  even  more  comprehensive  and 
detailed  engineering  feasibility  study  under- 
taken by  a  team  of  more  than  20  Cuban  and 
Grenadian  technical  experts  in  this  field 
confirmed  all  of  the.se  findings.  The  summa- 
ry of  the  report  of  Scott  Wilson  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  Economic  Intelligence  Unit  con- 
firmed once  more  that  the  "most  likely  al- 
ternative existed  in  the  construction  of  an 
airport  on  a  new  site  at  Point  Lanlnes." 

Like  the  Canadian  study,  this  report  en- 
visaged a  stage  development,  a  first  stage  of 
5.800  ft.,  a  second  stage  of  7,800  ft.  which 
was  stipulated  for  the  Lockheed  LlOll,  and 
the  possibility  of  development  to  9.000  ft.  in 
a  later  stage. 

The  report,  too,  looked  at  the  develop- 
ment of  Point  Salines  airport  into  an  inter- 
national airport  in  three  stages  ending  with 
the  final  stage  of  9,000  ft. 

Earlier  in  1968,  the  Operational  Services 
Overseas  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
London,  which  body  then  exercised  respon- 
sibility for  the  flight  operational  aspects  of 
airports  (at  that  time  Grenada  was  a  colony 
of  Britain),  reported  on  Pearls  Airport  and 
on  the  proposed  new  airport  at  Point  Sa- 
lines. 

They  reported  on  all  the  operational  as- 
pects related  to  Point  Salines  and  Messrs. 
Scott  Wilson  Kirkpatrick  &  Partners  in 
their  1969  feasibility  report  on  Point  Salines 
record  that  "Advice  was  sought  throughout 
from  the  Operational  Serves  Overseas 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  all  operational 
matters  likely  to  affect  the  physical  stand- 
ards to  be  adopted  for  the  airport  layout 
and  the  proposals  put  forward  comply  with 
their  recommendations." 

In  1970/71— Scott  Wilson  Kirkpatrick  & 
Partners  undertook  an  Engineering  Feasibil- 
ity Study  of  the  Pearls  cro.sswind  runway 
proposal.  This  reported  favorably  on  the 
crosswind  runway  but  the  results  of  the 
report  were  considered  doubtful  when  as- 
sessed by  Crown  Agents  (UK)  Engineers. 
Airline  pilots,  and  Grenadian  Ministry  Engi- 
neers who  were  experienced  in  this  field.  Ul- 
timately. It  was  identified  that  the  wind 
data  made  available  to  the  consultants  had 
been  faulty  because  of  faulty  instrumenta- 
tion and  that  the  proposal  for  a  crosswind 
runway  was  not  a  sound  one. 

In  1972,  yet  another  study  of  Grenada's 
airport  was  commissioned  by  the  British 
Overseas  Development  Ministry.  This  was  in 
fact,  an  updating  of  the  economic  feasibility 
aspects  of  the  1969  report. 

In  May/June  1976.  proposals  for  nightfly- 
ing  at  Pearls.  Grenada  and  Arnos  Vale,  St. 
Vincent  were  prepared  by  the  Civil  Aviation 
Authority.  London,  and  presented  to  local 
authorities.  The  regional  airline  LIAT.  and 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  accepted  the 
proposals  for  the  lighting  of  the  airport  at 
St.  Vincent,  but  rejected  the  proposals  for 
Pearls  airport.  Grenada  because  of  safety 
considerations  bearing  in  mind  the  unfavor- 
able topography  and  the  need  to  use  a  steep 
curved  approach  path  for  landing. 

In  other  words,  no  possibility  whatever  of 
Grenada  being  able  to  have  even  night-land- 
ing, even  without  an  international  airport, 
but  just  night-landing  with  the  existing 
5.000  ft.  at  the  present  airport  at  Pearls. 

In  September  1976.  and  again  in  Decem- 
ber 1976.  the  World  Bank  sent  an  Identifica- 


tion and  Appraisal  Mission  to  Grenada  to 
look  specifically  at  the  Airport  Development 
Project.  The  team  comprising  of  an  aviation 
engineer,  an  aviation  economist  and  a  gener- 
al economist,  reviewed  the  various  alterna- 
tives possible,  and  concluded: 

"Thai  the  existing  runway  at  Pearls  acted 
and  would  continue  to  act  as  a  constraint  on 
the  development  of  air  transport  and  tour- 
ism growth"  and 

"That  taking  into  consideration  the  coun- 
try's needs,  constraints  and  development  po- 
tential, the  Point  Salines  site  for  a  new  air- 
port would  best  serve  Grenada's  needs  and 
further  study  should  concentrate  on  this 
site  to  determine  its  overall  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  feasibility." 

The  World  Bank  team  recommended  that 
yet.  another  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility study  be  undertaken. 

Finally,  in  late  1979.  the  Government  of 
Grenada  acting  on  advice  from  a  panel  of 
Caribbean  Technical  experts  who  had  been 
invited  to  advise  on  the  matter  meteorologi- 
cal experts  from  Barbados,  civil  aviation  ex- 
perts from  the  region,  in  charge  of  airports 
of  the  region,  of  the  Caribbean  routes.  Ven- 
ezuelan engineers.  Cuban  engineers.  Grena- 
dian engineers  experience  in  building  air- 
ports, including  the  engineer  who  built  St. 
Vincent's  airport,  pilots  from  BWIA  from 
LIAT  another  airline,  a  panel  of  people  rep- 
resenting all  the  different  fields,  and  who 
had  studied  all  these  former  reports.  It  is 
this  team  of  experts  which  finally  advised 
the  Government  of  Grenada  to  end  the 
studies  and  start  the  work.  Therefore  the 
decision  to  proceed  with  runway  construc- 
tion at  Point  Salines  was  taken.  Initially,  a 
draft  master  plan  updating  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  1969  Joint  Scott  Wilson 
Kirkpatrick  &  Partners  and  Economist  In- 
telligence Unit  (UK)  feasibility  study  was 
prepared  by  a  Joint  Cuba/Grenada  team 
and  construction  commenced  based  upon 
this  in  January  1980. 

The  master  plan  envisaged  a  runway  con- 
struction in  two  stages,  the  first  being  to 
have  a  runway  2,400  m  (7.800  ft.)  long  with 
the  Boeing  727  as  the  design  aircraft  and 
with  the  feasibility  of  extending  to  2.750  m 
(9.000  ft.)  to  accommodate  DC-10.  L-1011 
and  Boeing  747  when  the  demand  warranted 
it.  This  was,  essentially,  the  1969  UK  Con- 
sultants Proposals  displaced  by  the  10  year 
intervening  period. 

However,  airline  operators  servicing  the 
routes  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  tourist  traf- 
fic and  potential  for  growth  lie— Europe  and 
North  America— are  replacing  the  aircraft 
currently  in  use  (B  707  class  aircraft)  and 
they  are  replacing  that  type  of  aircraft  with 
wide  bodied  jet  aircraft,  eg  B-747.  DC-10.  L- 
1011.  and  this  has  been  the  current  experi- 
ence in  St.  Lucia.  Antigua  and  Barbados.  As 
a  result,  in  mid  1980.  Government  took  the 
decision  to  construct  the  full  length  of  2,750 
m  during  the  present  phause  of  construction. 

Although  it  is  to  be  in  two  stages,  never- 
theless there  will  be  an  element  concurrent 
between  stages  1  and  2,  so  that  upon  com- 
pletion the  entire  9,000  ft.  would  be  avail- 
able in  order  to  accommodate  the  shift-over 
by  most  airlines  away  from  the  B-707  class 
of  aircraft  to  the  larger  the  more  wide- 
bodied  long-haul  jets  of  the  747.  DC  10,  L- 
1011. 

The  runway  will  be  approximately  2,750  m 
long,  1.500  m  of  which  will  be  open  to  traf- 
fic, including  night  operations,  during  the 
1982/83  tourist  season. 

A  2.750  m  runway  when  completed  is  in- 
tended to  provide  facilities  recommended  by 
ICAO  up  to  the  level  of  an  Instrument  Ap- 
proach runway. 


In  the  provisional  stage,  the  1,500  m 
runway  will  accommodate  aircraft  of  the 
class  of  the  US-748  turbo-prop  currently  op- 
erated by  LIAT.  while  a  2.750  m  runway  will 
be  generally  to  ICAO  Code  letter  A  specifi- 
cations. 

International  Airport  site  visit 

Following  my  meeting  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  I  was 
driven  to  the  construction  site  of  the  new 
international  airport.  Upon  arrival,  my  staff 
and  I  were  met  by  Mr.  Ronald  G.  Smith. 
International  Airport  Project  Manager,  who 
introduced  us  to  an  assistant  who  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  a  group  of  con- 
tractors from  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Finland.  We  were  told  that  the  negotiations 
were  for  the  installation  of  equipment  and 
systems  for  the  airport. 

As  we  viewed  a  model  of  the  completed 
airport  site  which  was  enclosed  in  glass.  Mr. 
Smith  explained  to  use  the  process  of  devel- 
oping this  site.  As  Point  Salines  was  identi- 
fied as  the  only  viable  site  on  the  island 
which  could  be  developed  into  an  airport 
with  nightlanding  and  flying  facilities  and 
capable  of  accommodating  wide  bodied  air- 
craft, this  site  had  to  undergo  quite  a  physi- 
cal transition.  The  runway,  currently  under 
construction,  had  to  be  built  across  a  body 
of  water.  Hardy  Bay.  which  is  approximate- 
ly 425  meters  wide  and  approximately  8 
meters  deep.  The  bay  had  a  layer  of  unsta- 
ble material  which  had  to  be  removed  by 
suction  dredge  and  discarded,  then  pumped 
and  deposited  between  two  dykes  which 
were  built  after  the  removal  of  much  mate- 
rial. The  dredging  process,  one  of  two  major 
phases  of  the  site,  cost  approximately  $3 
million  (US).  The  firm  contracted  for  this 
dredging  project  in  Lane  Dredging,  Co..  a 
United  States  firm  of  specialists  based  in 
Miami.  Florida,  (photos  attached) 

It  was  explained  that  the  site  comprises  a 
promontary  on  which  a  number  of  extreme- 
ly steep  sided  spurs  ran  at  right  angles  to 
the  required  and  only  feasible  center  direc- 
tion of  the  runway.  The  soil,  organic  clay 
and  clay  stratas.  was  hard  and  had  to  be 
loosened  with  explosives.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  explosives  used  to  blast  the 
terrain  were  made  of  molasses  and  nitro. 
From  the  photographs  shown  us  of  the  site 
In  its  various  stages  of  development,  it 
seems.  In  my  estimation,  to  be  a  project  of 
great  undertaking  and  great  potential. 

My  staff  and  I  were  escorted  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  other  project  personnel  to  the  runway 
which  is  slated  to  be  operational  by  the 
Spring  of  1983.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first 
5000  ft.  will  be  ready  for  use  for  normal 
LIAT  flights  within  the  next  nine  months. 
The  runway  will,  upon  completion  be  2743 
meters  in  length.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the 
actual  length  needed  to  accommodate  a  747 
Is  3000  meters  according  to  International 
Aviation  specifications  standards.  He  fur- 
ther explained  the  phases  of  the  construc- 
tion activity  of  the  project.  The  dredging 
process  as  was  mentioned  earlier  in  the  air- 
port background  and  the  surfacing  of  the 
runway.  A  third  activity,  related  to  these 
phases  he  explained  is  putting  into  oper- 
ation a  Quarry.  Rock  crushing  Plant  and 
Asphalt  Plant  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  asphaltic  concrete  for  paving  the 
runway.  The  Asphalt  Plant  was  officially 
opened  during  the  March  13th  Anniver.sary 
Celebrations  this  year. 

Surfacing  of  the  runway  began  in  Septem- 
ber I98I.  A  total  of  five  layers  of  varying 
layers  of  thicknesses  have  already  been 
completed  and  work  has  begun  on  the  air- 
craft parking  apron  where  future  passen- 


gers will  embark  and  disembark  aircraft. 
Plans  for  the  terminal  have  been  prepared 
and  are  under  consideration. 

While  viewing  the  airport  construction 
site,  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  note  a 
medical  student  from  the  nearby  Medical 
University  jogging  in  the  area,  as  well  as  a 
busload  of  children  visiting  the  site  from  a 
Parish  school  in  addition  lo  many  visitors 
simply  observing  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
.sea.  (The  Western  end  of  the  point  at  which 
the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  oceans  meet  and 
from  where  we  -stood  was  quite  a  lovely 
view).  Mr.  Smith  explained  that  with  the 
University  so  near  the  construction  site  that 
all  blasting  which  was  conducted  to  level  lo 
site  was  done  so  in  a  manner  to  ensure  no 
damage  to  either  buildings  or  individuals. 

Upon  departing  the  runway  site  we  were 
then  driven  to  a  training  school  which  was 
established  on  the  airport  site  and  is  operat- 
ed by  a  team  of  Cuban  and  Grenadian  in- 
structors. It  was  explained  that  recruits  for 
driving,  mechanic,  drill  operator  and  equip- 
ment operator  are  given  instruction  in 
safety  and  theory  for  a  period  of  2  to  6 
weeks  after  which  practical  training  com- 
mences. Truck  drivers  are  required  a  mini- 
mum of  6  weeks  training  and  are  required  to 
have  a  Grenada  drivers  license  and  mini- 
mum of  three  years  driving  experience 
before  they  are  accepted. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  there  are  currently 
250  Cuban  workers  and  360  Grenadian 
workers  employed  on  the  entire  airport 
project: 

(1)  Contractors:  Plessey  Airports.  Ltd., 
United  Kingdom;  Tompson.  CSF.  France: 
Metex.  Ltd.  Finland. 

Items  being  negotiated:  radio  and  commu- 
nications equipment:  navigational  aid  equip- 
ment: lighting  facilities  for  the  runway:  fire 
engines;  fitting  for  the  terminal. 

Calivigny  Inlet  site  insit 

I  personally  visited  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed submarine  or  naval  base.  I  rode  up 
the  dirt  road  for  about  1  mile  prior  to  reach- 
ing the  restricted  area.  Camp  Peldon,  a  mili- 
tary installation,  is  located  in  this  restricted 
area.  The  camp  is  where  firing  practices,  a 
public  announcement  is  made  over  the  local 
radio  station  to  warn  fishermen  to  slay  out 
of  the  area. 

On  the  eastern  side,  I  noticed  a  paved 
road  leading  to  the  point.  Ft.  Jeudy.  On  the 
western  side.  I  noticed  several  members  of 
the  Peoples  Revolutionary  Army  alongside 
the  road  as  well  as  what  appeared  to  be 
army  barracks. 

My  visit  to  the  site,  the  Calivigny  Inlet, 
showed  no  construction  nor  shipping.  The 
area  has  an  unrestricted  sea  coast  with  no 
posted  restricted  area,  except  for  the  west 
side  of  Egmont  Harbor,  into  which  the  inlet 
runs,  which  again,  is  the  location  of  Camp 
Feldon.  I  rode  alongside  Egmont  Harbor 
and  noticed  many  well-kept  homes  with 
views  of  this  entire  area.  11  clearly  isn't 
hidden.  This  inlet  was  loo  shallow  to  admit 
boats  larger  than  schooners.  I  was  told  that 
the  government  may  develop  this  area  as  a 
yacht  marina. 

Upon  my  request,  I  was  driven  up  the 
paved  road  lo  Ft.  Jeudy  and  noticed  several 
large  homes  owned  by  both  Granadians  and 
foreigners.  I  stood  at  the  point  of  F^.  Jeudy 
and  could  see  with  no  obstacles,  the  entire 
Calivigny  Inlet,  including  Egmont  Harbor 
and  Camp  Feldon.  The  residential  areas  of 
Lans  Aux  Pines  and  Westerhall  were  both 
visible. 

There  were  no  signs  of  any  construction 
or  naval  activity,  nor  did  my  findings  and 
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observations  conclude  that  this  is  a  tightly 
restricted  area  for  use  by  the  Cubans  or  So- 
viets. Factual  information  about  this  area 
was  readily  available. 

My  staff  and  I  departed  Grenada  on  April 
15.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Barbados  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  pay  a  courtesy  call  to  our 
representative  to  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  In 
the  absence  of  Ambassador  Milan  Bish. 
Deputy  Ambassador  Ludlow  Flowers  and  I 
had  an  extremely  stimulating  and  interest- 
ing exchange  on  the  important  events  and 
issues  regarding  the  region:  the  Presidents 
recent  visit  to  Barbados,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  and  the  stale  of  United 
States-Grenada  relations. 

VIEWS— UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Caribbean 
has  become  a  region  of  increasingly  political 
and  strategic  interest.  In  his  statement  to 
members  of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Caribbean  Central  American  Action  in  1980. 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter  stated  that 
the  economies  of  this  area  are  quite  vulner- 
able to  the  intrusion  of  alien  forces  which 
have  created  an  open  avenue  for  Cuban  ad- 
venturism. President  Reagan,  in  his  Febru- 
ary 24.  1982  speech  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  stated  'The  well-being  and 
security  of  our  neighbors  in  this  region  are 
in  our  own  vital  interest". 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  the 
United  States  response  to  the  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  needs  of  the  Caribbean. 
It  is  my  contention  that  this  response  was 
totally  inappropriate  and  did  not  speak  to 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  region. 
It  spoke  to  the  military  and  security  needs 
of  Central  America,  specifically  El  Salvador. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  presented  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  and  the  subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  which  outlined  spe- 
cific issues  which  require  critical  examina- 
tion in  this  initiative.  Specifically,  of  ex- 
treme concern  was  the  exclusion  of  certain 
Caribbean  countries,  including  Grenada, 
due  to  ideological  differences. 

With  regard  to  Grenada.  President 
Reagan  characterized  it  as  a  totalitarian  left 
government  and  while  in  Barbados  during 
his  recent  vacation,  stated  that  Grenada 
•now  bears  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  trade- 
mark, which  means  that  it  will  attempt  to 
spread  the  virus  among  its  neighbors."  Ac- 
cording to  press  accounts,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  Grenada's  inclusion  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  would  require  a 
change  in  policies  and  behavior. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  this  report,  of 
extreme  concern  to  the  United  States  is  the 
construction  of  a  new  international  airport 
in  Grenada.  Official  and  unofficial  reports 
have  stated  that  this  airport  is  being  built 
by  the  Cubans  for  military  rather  than 
tourism  purposes. 

Taking  the  above  views  of  the  United 
States  goverment  into  account.  I  believed 
that  it  was  critical  that  the  Armed  Services 
committee  and  the  United  States  Congress 
be  presented  a  factual  report  on  Grenada 
and  its  perceived  military  threat  to  this 
country. 

Although  the  Grenadians  consider  this 
the  most  important  project  in  their  history, 
the  United  States  response  came  swiftly  and 
angrily,  denouncing  the  new  airport  as  a 
military  project,  the  brainchild  of  Cuba  who 
would  wish  to  use  it  as  a  Soviet  launch  site. 
In  the  fall  of  1980  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion cited  the  Grenada  Revolution  as  indeed 
a  case  of  Soviet-Cuban  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  when  the  Grenadian- 


Cuban  cooperation  on  the  airport  project 
began.  According  to  the  Administration  this 
was  a  cooperation  of  Cuban  expansion- 
ism." The  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon have  described  the  airport  as  "airfield 
much  larger  than  the  small  islands'  tourist 
industry  will  require  "  and  assert  that  with 
its  strategic  location,  the  airfield  could  serve 
as  a  staging  area  and  refueling  stop  for 
Cuban  troops  on  the  way  to  Africa  or  South 
America  and  another  Soviet  base  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  capable  of  servicing 
Soviet  bombers,  including  the  new  superson- 
ic backfire."  <1.  film  "Attack  on  the  Ameri- 
cas." produced  by  the  American  Security 
Council  Foundation;  quotes  by  State  De- 
partment and  Pentagon  experts).  There  was 
no  mention,  however,  that  six  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean islands  have  airports  of  equal  or 
greater  size  or  that  Cuban  troops  have  been 
reaching  Africa  since  1975  without  any  as- 
sistance from  Grenada.  (Attachment  I  and 
lA  airport  lengths  of  other  islands). 

The  United  States  government  also  at- 
tempted to  levy  pressure  on  its  western 
allies  to  boycott  a  co-financing  conference 
held  in  Brussels  in  April  1982.  However,  all 
scheduled  representatives  attended  the 
meeting  and  most  of  the  requested  funds  for 
further  development  of  the  airport  were 
pledged  by  Scandinavia.  Nigeria  and  the 
EEC  (European  Economic  Community). 
Claude  Cheysson.  Commissioner  for  Devel- 
oping Countries,  described  Grenada's  re- 
quest for  aid  as  "entirely  normal".  The  only 
abnormal  thing  is  the  American  inter- 
est. .  .  .  This  decision  is  a  decision  for  the 
EEC  and  Grenada. "  (See  attachment  Il-list 
of  contributors)  (See  attachment  II-A— list 
of  contributors). 

The  Administration's  attempt  to  economi- 
cally squeeze  Grenada  has  drawn  criticism 
from  diverse  sectors.  The  Caribbean  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  as  well  as  the  12  countries 
of  CARICOM  of  the  English  speaking  Car- 
ibbean issued  statements  of  strong  condem- 
nation against  the  United  States.  Also.  61 
member  countries  of  the  African.  Caribbean 
and  Pacific  States  (ACP)  endorsed  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  construction  of  Grenada's 
international  airport  and  denounced  United 
States  pressure  against  the  project. 

Based  on  my  own  experience  while  in  Gre- 
nada, the  most  determined  supporters  of 
the  airport  are  the  Grenadian  people  them- 
selves, who  have  purchased  $850,000  (EC) 
worth  of  airport  bonds  to  help  finance  the 
construction  and  have  formed  local  airport 
development  committees  to  help  raise 
funds.  Pledges  have  come  from  every  sector 
of  the  society:  unions,  farmers,  women, 
youth,  and  the  Church  and  community 
groups.  (Attachment  III— airport  bond) 
Members  of  my  staff  attended  a  fundraiser 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Airport  Develop- 
ment Committee  on  Sunday.  April  11.  They 
noted,  during  a  briefing  session  afterward, 
that  a  broad  based  and  diverse  sector  of  the 
population  participated  in  this  event.  Of 
particular  intrrest  to  the  staff  was  the 
active  participation  of  Grenada's  elderly  if- 
selling  tickets,  .serving  food,  greeting  guests, 
and  accompanying  newcomers  around  the 
airport  complex. 

OBSERVATION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  my  personal  observations,  dis- 
cussions and  analysis  of  the  new  interna- 
tional airport  under  construction  in  Grena- 
da, it  is  my  conclusion  that  this  project  is 
specifically,  now  and  has  always  been  for 
the  purpose  of  the  economic  development  of 
Grenada  and  IS  NOT  intended  for  military 
use  as  has  been  stated  by  United  States  Ad- 
ministration officials.  Given  the  facts  and 


figures  as  presented  by  our  own  military  ex- 
perls  and  by  the  Grenadians  as  well,  it  is  my 
thought  that  it  is  absurd,  patronizing  and 
totally  unwarranted  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  charge  that  this  airport  is 
for  military  purposes  and  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Moreover,  the  use  of  such  al- 
legations by  the  United  States  as  the  basis 
for  a  foreign  policy  of  confrontation  toward 
Grenada  is  counterproductive.  Inasmuch  as 
the  United  States  has  not  and  does  not 
intend  to  contribute  financially  or  otherwise 
to  the  construction  of  the  airport  and  given 
that  this  airport  does  not  and  will  not 
threaten  the  United  States  or  her  allies 
(within  the  hemisphere  or  elsewhere),  it  is 
my  contention  that  our  government  should 
be  officially  unconcerned  with  the  airport  in 
Grenada. 

The  economic  and  social  development  of 
this  liny,  poor  island  nation  will  depend  in 
large  on  the  completion  of  this  airport  and 
the  United  States  should  in  no  way  atlemot 
to  undermine  Grenada's  pursuit  of  further 
development.  The  long  range  impact  of  this 
project  for  Grenada's  economy  far  extends 
the  short  term  rhetoric  that  is  exhibited 
tow-ard  the  initiative.  Having  witnessed  the 
construction  process  and  the  commitment 
of  the  workers  and  that  of  the  Government 
and  peoples  of  Grenada  I  am  convinced  of 
its  economic  importance.  I  am.  further,  in 
agreement  with  others  of  the  international 
community,  the  EEC.  the  World  Bank  and 
all  who  have  studied,  at  length,  the  feasibili- 
ty of  this  project,  that  this  new  airport  is  a 
priority  undertaking  for  the  survival  of  the 
country.  It  in  addition,  in  my  opinion  pro- 
vides the  greatest  development  potential  for 
Grenada. 

J*resident  Reagan  in  his  February  24 
statement  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  stated  that  Grenada  is  a  "totalitarian 
left  regime  "  and  while  in  Barbados  during 
the  same  period  as  my  fact  finding  trip  to 
Grenada,  staled  that  Grenada  is  a  country 
that  "now  bears  the  Soviet-Cuban  trade- 
mark, which  means  that  it  will  attempt  to 
spread  the  virus  among  its  neighbors".  It  is 
my  contention  that  such  rhetoric  is  appar- 
ently used  to  enhance  the  validity  of  the  al- 
legations regarding  military  development. 
Based  on  my  briefings  by  both  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  Air 
Defense  Command  who  emphatically  as- 
sured me  that  the  airport  under  construc- 
tion in  Grenada  is  of  no  military  conse- 
quence to  the  United  States,  my  question  to 
my  colleagues  is  why  then  the  continued 
rhetoric  against  Grenada?  It  seems  obvious 
that  there  are  far  more  underlying  circum- 
stances that  surround  the  issue  of  United 
States-Grenada  relations  than  meet  the  eye. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  colleagues 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  of 
Congress  at  large  will  read,  assess  and  evalu- 
ate this  report  and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  a  cri- 
tique of  the  Administration's  hostile  and  he- 
gemonistic  policy  toward  Grenada.  More  im- 
portantly. I  hope  it  will  be  used  as  a  founda- 
tion for  a  more  constructive,  conciliatory 
policy  toward  a  tiny  island  nation  that  is  de- 
serving of  not  only  the  assistance  and  coop- 
eration of  the  United  States  but  also  of  our 
friendship. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman,  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Air  De- 
fense Command,  the  Government  and 
People  of  Grenada  for  providing  me  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  evaluate  the  military  as- 
pects and  concerns  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  international  airport  in  Grenada. 
F\irther.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  findings  and  analyses  and  more 


importantly  hope  that  this  mission  will 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  others  to  seek  the 
truth,  present  fair  and  constructive  argu- 
ments against  unfounded  and  unwarranted 
misconceptions,  and  attempt  to  educate  the 
American  public  on  all  aspects  of  the  issues. 

[Attachment  No.  1] 

Annotated  Data  on  Selected  Caribbean 

Airports 


Deslinatnn 


Aiea 


(square      Po^la.^n      '<S     'S 


miles) 


length 


WKltll 


Destinatnn 


,«^re      P^.,«.      t7     %"* 


Antigua    108  70.000  9.000  150 

AruDa     70  66.000  8,997  148 

Banamas,..___ 4.405  210,000  11,000  150 

Curacao  210  156.000  11.187  197 

Dominican  RepuMc 18.817  4.836.000  11.000  197 


Guadetoupe 530  327,000  11,499  148 

Jamaica 4.411  2,072,000  8,565  150 

Martinique 1,100  325.000  10,827  148 

PuenoRieo _.  3.500  3,210,000  10  002  200 

St  lucia - 238  120,000  9,000  150 

Innidad  _ , 1.980  1,100.000  9,500  150 

Venezuela _ 352.140  12.361.000  11,483  148 

Bartiados ....„„ 166  259.000  11,000  150 

Grenada 133  120.000  '5,250  NA 

'  9,000  150 

'  New 

Source  Caribbean  tourism  (Jemand  study  (1980)— Steinetibergei 

Annex  I 
It  is  clear  from  the  examples  of  Caribbean 
territories  quoted  that  a  definite  correlation 
exists     between     access     to     international 


flights,  direct  connections  to  major  markets, 
and  accelerated  growth  of  tourist  arrivals  to 
those  territories. 

All  of  the  islands  quoted  have  had  direct 
connections  from  international  airlines 
from  their  major  markets,  who  have  the 
necessary  airport  facilities  to  service  tourist 
arrivals  adequately. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  as  detailed 
below,  are  the  TDD's  (touristically  disad- 
vantaged destinations)— as  they  have  been 
designated  in  volume  I  of  the  European 
Tourism  Demand  Study  "Accessibility:  No 
gateway  airports  for  flights  "  in  the  common 
denominator  which  identified  a  TDD.  These 
statements  are  borne  out  by  the  figures 
quoted  hereafter. 


Country 


Si2e  (square 
kilometers) 


Population 


Tourist 
arrivals 
1979 


Transportation 


Aflti(ia  _ 

Aniba     ,., 
Bahamas 

Barbados,. 


Bonaire 


Cayman  Islands    ,.._ 

C:jracao  

Dor'iican  RepuWc.. 
(iuadeiouyc 


lamaica    

Martinique _, 

Puerto  Kxa 

St  Kins/NevK 

St  lucia 

Trinidad  and  Totiap. 

Venezuela 


Touristically  disadvantaged  destination 
Grenada 

Dominica     _.. 


280  70,000  99.536     "hternational  airport  witli  9,000  tt  runway  ot  sufficient  capacity  and  adequate  service  quality  witti  intenulnnil 

connections 
'Very  attractive  international  airport  (9,000  H  runway!  with  groundtiandlmg  taciiities  and  terminal' 
International  airports  m  Nassau  (11,000  tl  runway  t  and  Freeport  additionally  25  smaller  airpons  and  airstrip  air  ta«i 

services  Good  an  connections  to  U  S ,  Canada  and  Europe ' 
Large  international  airprrt  witti  11,000  ft  runway  •  •  •       Direct  connections  fror^  Europe  and  Norm  America  " 
Airport  e>pansion  •  '  "  with  construction  of  extended  runway  to  2,485  for  direct  access  to  U  S  marliets  Quakty 

and  capacity  of  ttie  facilities  are  eicelleni  •  •  *     NB  If  may  be  ot  interest  tt»l  Borjire  possesses  a  foot  rt 

runway  for  every  member  of  its  population 
'■•  •  "  airport  witti  6,000  ft  runway   ■  •  •  new  airport  in  planning 

International  airport  witfi  11,200  tt  runway  accommodating  wide  bodied  aircraft  Terminal  facilities  sufficient" 
"Two  international  airports  provide  good  accessibility  to  Nortti  American  marliet  and  to  Europe  via  Madrid" 
'Large  international  airport  witti  a  runway  of  11 500  ft  suitable  tor  all  aircraft  with  good  capacity  and  standard  m 

terminal  for  passenger  and  luggage  handling 
Two  mlernationai  airports  (Kingston  and  Montego  Bayt  and  5  smaller  airports  provide  good  air  accessibility  and 

facilities 
large  international  airport  with  11,000  ft  runway  for  all  a'rcrafi  with  full  technical  navigational  equipment  The  large 

terminal  meets  capacity  and  qualify  demands 
■International  airport  at  San  Juan  with  10  000  ft  runway  Seven  natmnai  airports  provide  mtra-Puertc  Ria  scheduled 

service  and  additionally  there  are  lour  general  aviation  airports  and  eigfit  private  airports  for  tan  services ' 
International  airport  with  runway  ot  8  200  ft  and  a  new  modern  terminal  buiwing ' 

"Internafionai  airport  with  9,000  ft  runway  on  southern  tip  and  a  regional  airport  north  of  Castries " 
International  airport  m  Trinidad  with  a  9,500  ft  runway  equiped  for  wide-bodied  aircraft  Smaller  airport  m  lotago 

with  6,000  tt  runway  •  •  •  " 
'  850.000     "International  gateway  airport  with  11,500  ft  runway  and  good  connections  to  South  America,  North  America  and 

Europe  Airport  tacilities  are  modern  and  adequate "' 

345         110.000           29.300     "Regional  airport  m  North  East  with  a  runway  of  5,250  ft  suitable  lor  smaller  planes  and  day-time  operations  only "" 

'regional  carrier  has  booking,  reservations  and  re-contirmatmn  difficulties" 

790           77,000           20,111     "Small  airport  loi  regional  travel  in  North  East  ot  island  with  4,800  tt  runway   Carrier  experienced  reservation, 

booking  and  re-confirmation  difficulties' 


182 

11.405 

66.000 
225.000 

185.141 
1.129,430 

430 
311 

250.500 
9.000 

370.915 
19,696 

264 

544 

48.734 

1,373 

14.000 

158.000 

5.000.000 

327.000 

100.527 
'  200.000 

342,578 
'  225,000 

11.425 

2.000.000 

426,540 

2.849 

325,000 

159.379 

9.065 

3.200,000 

1.661.971 

262 

617 

5,128 

49,000 

120,000 

1,100,000 

25.074 
'  80,000 
'  200.000 

912.041      12,300,000 


'  Estimate 


[Attachment  No.  2] 


Aid  Contributors  for  International 
Airport 

(1)  Cuba.  (US)  $33.6  million  (material  and 
technical  aid). 

(2)  Libya,  (US)  $4.0  million  (cash). 

(3)  Syria,  (US)  $2.0  million  (cash). 

(4)  Iraq.  (US)  $2.0  million  (cash). 

(5)  ECGD.  (US)  $12.0  million  (loan).  (Con- 
sortium of  Export  Credit  Agencies  approved 
by  the  British  Government.) 

(6)  "Venezuela,  (EC)  $0,4  million  (petrole- 
um products,  10.000  barrels  of  diesel  fuel, 
asphalt. 

(7)  Algeria  (US)  $6.0  million. 

Note.— Airport  bonds  bought  in  both  Eng- 
land and  the  U.S.  by  Grenadian  nationals. 
$108.0  mil.  (EC).  Airport  bond  sold  locally  in 
Grenada-$850,000  (EC) 

I  [Attachment  No.  3] 

Prospectus 
T?ie  List  of  Applications  will  be  opened  at 
10  o'clock  on  1st  December.   1979  and  will 
remain  open  until  the  issue  is  subscribed  or 
until  further  notice. 

GRENADA  GOVERNMENT— INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 
6%  Bonds  1999/2000. 

Issue  of  $10,000,000  U.S.  Authorized  under 
the  Loan  (Development)  Act,  1974.  Interest 


payable  on  31st  May  and  30th  November  of 
each  year.  Price  of  issue— 100  percent. 

The  Government  of  Grenada  invites  appli- 
cations for  Grenada  6%  development  bonds 
as  indicated  above. 

Purposes:  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  set  out  hereunder 
namely:  Schedule,  Section  5(1):  Construc- 
tion of  International  Airport— EC 
$30,000,000. 

Denominations:  The  bonds  will  be  of  the 
denominations  of  $10,  $50,  $100,  $500, 
$10,000,  $25,000,  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

Interest:  Interest  will  be  payable  half- 
yearly  by  bearer  coupons  (attached  to  the 
bonds)  on  31st  May  and  30th  November  of 
each  year. 

Coupons  will  be  encashed  on  presentation 
at  the  Treasury.  St.  George's. 

The  principal  and  interest  thereon  will 
not  be  subject  to  any  taxes,  duties  or  levies 
of  the  Government  of  Grenada. 


[Attachment  No.  41 
Airport  at  Point  Salines 

MISCELWNEOUS  ESTIMATES  OF  COST 

lEnciuding  cost  of  land] 


Year  and  report 


Estimated  cost 


1955— Report  on  new  airport  lor  Grenada  and  St  Vincent 
by  Scott  Wilson  Kirkpatncn  8  Partners,  consulting 
engineers  Runway  4,800  ft  long  £600.000 

1967— Study  paper  on  airports  for  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  by  Department  of  Transport,  Canada 
A  Runway,  5,500  ft  runway  Can$4,940,000 

B  Runway  7,500  ft  runway Csntt.741.000 

C  Runway,  9,000  ft  runway _. Canjl  1.042.000 

1969— Grenada  airport,  economic  and  tecfimcai  leasibHily 

study  by  Scott  Wilson  Kirkpatrck  &  Partners  and  the 

Economist  Intelligence  Unit 

Ist  stage,  5,800  It , £4,523.000 

2d  stage,  7,800  tt  £4,073,000 

Subtotal  £8,5%,000 

1981— Point  Salines  International  Airport  pniect:  EDC 
Consultancy  SOFRtAVIA,  Pans    '  USJ70,988.800 

'  Including  cost  ol  land 

[Attachment  No.  5A] 
State  Department  Briefing  Materials 

U.S.  relations  with  the  eastern  CARIBBEAN 

Our  relations  with  all  of  the  democratic 
governments  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  <EC) 
are  friendly  and  range  from  good  to  excel- 
lent. The  islands  are  generally  supportive  of 
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our  basic  interests  in  the  region  whicli  in- 
clude the  maintenance  of  democratic, 
friendly  governments  and  the  denial  of  in- 
fluence in  the  EC  to  powers  hostile  to  the 
U.S.  We  maintain  a  policy  of  distancing  our- 
selves from  Grenada,  the  only  Marxist-ori- 
ented, totalitarian  government  in  the  East- 
ern. 

As  the  islands  are  gaining  independence, 
the  UK  is  steadily  withdrawing  from  the 
region.  Barbados,  the  most  stable,  prosper- 
ous and  democratic  of  the  mini-states,  has 
repeatedly  affirmed  its  desire  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  U.S.  to  develop  an  effective  secu- 
rity capability  and  a  regional  economic  pro- 
gram. 

Beginning  in  December  1979.  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  witnessed  a  series  of  elections 
which  brought  to  power  moderate-to-con- 
servative. pro-US.  governments.  These  elec- 
tions clearly  were  a  rejection  of  leftist  par- 
ties embracing  closer  ties  with  Cuba  and 
Grenada.  They  were  also  a  reaffirmation  of 
West  Indian  support  for  moderate.  pro-U.S. 
parties  reflecting  recognition  of  the  in- 
creased level  of  U.S.  aid  and  attention  to 
and  support  for  the  region.  The  principal 
questions  regarding  our  relations  with  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  are  whether  this  rela- 
tively stable  political  environmental  will 
endure  and  what  policy  options  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  utilized  to  ensure  continued,  if 
not  enhanced,  stability  in  the  area. 

[Attachment  No.  53] 
Eastern  Caribbean:  Economic  Overview 
The  Eastern  Caribbean  islands  of  St. 
Kitts-Nevis.  Anguilla.  Antigua.  Montserrat. 
Dominica.  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  vary  in 
population  from  12,000  to  120.000  The  larg- 
est island  (Dominica)  has  a  land  area  of  750 
square  kilometers. 

The  Eastern  Caribbean  islands  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  stages  of  development,  but 
share  a  common  British  Commonwealth  tra- 
dition, and  seek  to  work  together  in  such 
areas  as  conrmnon  government  services  to 
minimize  inherent  smallness  of  scale  diffi- 
culties. 

Unemployment,  approaching  50  percent 
among  young  adults  in  some  islands,  is  a 
chronic  problem  throughout  the  Eastern 
Caribbean.  Private  sector  production  is 
hampered  by  small  domestic  markets,  ex- 
pensive and  irregular  transport,  the  emigra- 
tion of  skilled  workers,  and  a  paucity  of 
medium-to-long-term  financing  for  new  pro- 
ductive enterprises.  As  a  result,  insufficient 
revenue  has  been  generated  to  fund  basic 
recurrent  government  services.  In  some  of 
the  islands,  infrastructure  deficiencies,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  existing  infra- 
structure, are  a  factor  in  developing  the  do- 
mestic private  sector  and  attracting  foreign 
investment.  Domestic  policies  in  such  areas 
as  interest  rates,  and  land  tenure  have  also 
been  important  constraints.  The  perilous 
state  of  the  islands'  economies  has  fueled 
political  instability. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  islands  have  re- 
cently shown  some  success  in  attracting 
non-traditional  export  industries,  in  part 
due  to  favorable  low  wages  and  tax  holidays 
granted  by  the  Eastern  Caribbean  govern- 
ments. Their  ability  to  attract  further  such 
industries,  and  to  reverse  a  decade-long  de- 
cline in  agricultural  production,  is  regarded 
as  key  to  addressing  the  pressing  economic 
problems  of  unemployment  and  a  heavy  re- 
liance on  imported-foodstuffs.  In  addition, 
the  islands  do  possess  considerable  tourism 
potential  which  might  be  exploited  with 
greater  promotion  efforts  and  better  trans- 
portation facilities. 


Recognizing  the  serious  economic  difficul- 
ties of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  islands,  they 
have  recently  drawn  increased  foreign 
donor  focus,  particularly  by  the  US.  the 
UK.  Canada  and  the  EEC.  While  this  donor 
activity  has  helped  to  buttress  the  demo- 
cratically-elected Eastern  Caribbean  govern- 
ments, it  has  just  begun  to  stimulate  the 
private  sector,  which  is  vitally  needed  to 
generate  employment  and  sustained  growth. 

[Attachment  No.  5D1 

U  S  1980  IMPORTS  FROM  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES 

I  In  millions  ot  dollars! 


CadtiY 

Total 

GSP 
actual 

Dull 
iCle 

CI 

{') 

Netlwtiands  AntiUes 

5Z,53; 

S4 

$2432 

S4 

$4 

Ifinoao  and  ToOaiC 

3385 

4 

2.306 

2 

1 

BaHanus 

1373 

i 

1.323 

61 

61 

Dominican  RepoMic 

790 

51 

397 

39? 

308 

Guatemala 

(31 

87 

83 

64 

56 

E:  Salvador 

426 

19 

117 

117 

98 

Honduras 

418 

63 

103 

103 

90 

laniaca 

379 

29 

35 

35 

21 

Cosia  Rica 

357 

5« 

114 

114 

75 

Paninu 

330 

62 

43 

28 

27 

Ham 

?53 

as 

174 

174 

102 

l«iC3ragua 

214 

15 

102 

102 

18 

Guyana 

m 

34 

8 

8 

5 

Surinanw 

109 

19 

02 

02 

02 

Barbados 

96 

42 

52 

52 

36 
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S8 

33 

19 

19 

9 
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n 

8 

4 

4 

2 

Brilisii  Virgin  Islands 

10 

2 

8 

Sainl  lucia 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Turks  and  Cayman  Islands 

e 

01 

01 

01 

01 

Aniigua 

3 

3 

3 

Dominici,    Grenada    Saint    V»icwt. 

Montserrat 

2 

0.1 

05 

05 

04 
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7,330 

1,293 
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55 
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12  5 

96 
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'  Dulial*  end  (KtriHwn  am)  teitiies 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  April  1980. 

(Following  are  remarks  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  at  a  White  House  reception, 
to  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Caribbean/Central  American  Action.  April 
9.  1980.1 

We  have  before  us  an  exciting  and  ex- 
tremely important  new  enterprise.  I  know 
you"ve  spent  time  today  discussing  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  future  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  comprise  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  will  be  working 
together,  not  only  among  ourselves  but  with 
literally  thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
share  our  interest  in  the  Caribbean  region, 
including  the  islands  and  the  countries  of 
Central  America. 

Tonight  marks  what  I  think  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant new  effort  to  forge  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Bob  Graham  has  named  this  group 
Caribbean/Central  American  Action,  and 
the  emphasis,  as  you  well  know,  is  on  the 
word  "action."  This  is  important  to  us.  be- 
cause what  we  do  will  go  far  beyond  good  in- 
tentions or  even  good  speeches  or  public 
statements.  We're  looking  for  results,  exem- 
plified by  lasting  friendships  both  between 
nations  and  between  people. 

This  action  group  represents  a  coming  to- 
gether of  two  concerns:  first,  our  shared 
concern  about  the  vital  importance  of  the 
entire  Caribbean  region— that  concern  and 
interest  has  been  growing  lately— and  sec- 
ondly, a  recognition  that  the  friendship  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  must  be  the  founda- 
tion for  any  progress  that  we  envision 
taking  place. 


Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  each 
one  of  these  aspects  of  our  interest.  The 
United  States  Is  one  of  large  number  of  na- 
tions and  peoples  who  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean.  We  are  a  Caribbe- 
an nation  just  as  surely  as  we  are  an  Atlan- 
tic nation  or  a  Pacific  nation.  Geographical- 
ly, it's  not  only  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  but  its  also  other  States  as 
well:  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisi- 
ana. Texas  are  Caribbean  States. 

The  cultures  of  our  regions  enrich  one  an- 
other—language, shared  music,  a  common 
interest  in  sports,  a  common  historical  back- 
ground, a  common  realization  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future.  The  ties  of  blood 
kinship  are  very  strong,  and  this  can  be  a 
basis  on  which  we  predicate  future  progress. 
Members  of  the  same  immediate  family 
share  citizenship  and  residence  here  in  our 
country  and  citizenship  and  residence  in 
every  other  one  of  the  nations  in  the  Carib- 
bean region. 

We  recognize  the  extreme  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  region.  This  is  not  of  impor- 
tance only  to  the  United  States,  but  every 
one  of  the  nations  in  whom  we  are  interest- 
ed also  must  share  that  common  strategic 
interest  and  importance.  Our  security  is  re- 
lated one  to  another. 

The  waters  of  the  Caribbean  touch  more 
than  20  independent  nations  and  more  than 
a  half-dozen  dependencies.  And  as  you 
know,  the  formation  of  new  nations  has 
been  an  almost  explosive  and  a  very  exciting 
event  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  as  well.  Except  for  us  and  Venezu- 
ela. Mexico,  and  Colombia,  the  other  na- 
tions are  relatively  small,  but  each  one  is 
important  in  its  own  right. 

"The  economies  of  this  area  are  quite  vul- 
nerable to  international  or  global  price 
structures  and  actions  taken  on  a  multina- 
tional basis  outside  the  region.  Many  of 
these  countries  are  heavily  dependent  on 
one  or  two  or  very  few  commodities.  And 
when  the  prices  for  their  products  are  set 
outside  the  borders  of  their  own  country, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  all  domestic 
problems  on  outside  forces.  This  causes 
people  to  want  to  lash  out  or  to  distrust  out- 
siders. It  creates  instability,  and  it  also 
makes  possible  the  intrusion  of  alien  forces 
into  a  country  who  do  not  have  the  be.st  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  a  prime  consider- 
ation. 

The  exploitation  of  dissatisfaction  and  the 
desire  for  change  is  a  recognized  fact.  These 
factors  have  created  an  open  avenue  for 
Cuban  adventurism— a  Cuba  supported  by 
and  encouraged  by.  financed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  tend  to  misunderstand  the 
threat  of  Cuba.  Certainly  they  contribute  to 
violence  and  instability  in  the  Caribbean 
region,  but  the  real  threat  of  Cuba  is  that 
they  claim  to  offer  a  model  to  be  emulated 
by  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  lot  or  who  are  struggling  to  change 
things  for  the  better.  Cuba's  promise,  as  you 
well  know,  is  an  empty  one.  just  as  Cuba's 
claimed  independence  is  a  myth.  The  inabil- 
ity of  Cuban  leaders  to  breathe  one  critical 
word  of  Soviet  imperialism,  even  refraining 
from  criticizing  the  Soviets'  actual  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  shows  a  total  absence  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  Cuba. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviets  prop  up  Cuba's 
bankrupt  economy  with  an  infusion  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  every  day.  Moveover. 
Cuba  is  the  only  nation  on  Earth.  I  believe, 
that  is  more  dependent  on  one  major  com- 
modity now  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The 
stagnation  there  is  debilitating  indeed.  And 
we  see  the  hunger  of  many  people  on  that 


island  to  escape  political  deprivation  of  free- 
dom and  also  economic  adversity.  Our  heart 
goes  out  to  the  almost  10.000  freedom  loving 
Cubans  who  entered  a  temporarily  opened 
gate  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy  just  within 
this  week. 

We  have  a  concern,  yes.  about  Cuba's 
threatening  role  in  the  Caribbean,  but  our 
overriding  interest  is  not  to  respond  to 
threats  of  this  kind.  Our  overriding  interest 
must  be  the  well-being,  the  unselfish  rela- 
tionship between  Americans  of  all  kinds  and 
the  people  who  live  in  that  troubled  region, 
but  important  region. 

They're  not  the  only  ones  who  are  trou- 
bled. Our  country,  as  you  well  know,  shares 
the  same  problems,  the  same  troubles  of  ex- 
cessive dependence  on  outside  energy,  on  ex- 
cessive inflation  rates,  on  relatively  high  un- 
employment rates,  on  a  common  desire  for 
security,  on  a  struggle  to  exemplify  in  our 
own  lives  the  principles  and  ideals  which  we 
hold  .so  precious.  We're  not  a  big  brother 
.setting  a  perfect  example  in  a  perfect  socie- 
ty for  others  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
we.  We  share  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  the  same  basic  problems  and  also, 
most  importantly,  the  same  basic  opportuni- 
ties. 

This  is  a  time  when  people  who  suffer 
under  dictatorships  of  the  left  and  the  right 
want  a  free  voice  to  express  their  displeas- 
ure and  their  urging  for  change,  and  we  are 
concerned  when  they're  deprived  of  a  right 
to  speak  or  to  act  in  their  own  best  interest. 
Democracy  is  a  vital  force  in  the  Caribbe- 
an region.  We  want  to  encourage  that  vital 
force  We've  seen  tangible  evidence  In  the 
Caribbean  and  the  South  American  region 
of  an  Improvement  in  the  turning  toward 
democracy  by  many  peoples  there:  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  for  instance,  in  the 
1976  election— first  time  in  the  history  of 
that  country  when  there  had  been  a  peace- 
ful change  ol  administration  brought  about 
by  open  and  free  elections.  In  Saint  Vincent 
and  Saint  Kitts/Nevis.  the  recent  elections 
have  also  demonstrated  that  democracy 
works.  In  some,  there've  been  temporary 
setbacks— In  Suriname  and  in  Grenada,  for 
instance— but  we  hope  that  that  interrup- 
tion will  be  temporary. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  Central  America,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Caribbean,  is  going 
through  an  even  more  turbulent  time  right 
now,  when  political  polarization  increases. 
The  advocates  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
change  become  the  targets  of  both  extremes 
from  the  right  and  the  left.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  El  Salvador.  We're  deeply  concerned 
about  occurrences  there.  It  could  happen  in 
other  places.  The  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  struggling  with  .some  very  significant 
reforms  in  land  ownership— one  of  the  most 
sweeping  land  reform  efforts  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  And  of  course  we  know  that 
this  is  an  effort  that  both  extremes  of  the 
right  and  left  would  like  to  see  fail. 

The  challenge  to  us  is  to  refrain  from  un- 
warranted intervention  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  other  country,  but  in  a  com- 
pletely proper  and  open  way  to  help  those 
who  want  to  improve  their  own  lifestyle, 
their  own  freedom,  and  their  own  economic 
well-being. 

We  ourselves  are  undergoing  very  rapid 
change.  We're  trying  to  reverse  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  We  are  one  of  the 
players  on  the  international  scene,  along 
with  other  countries.  We're  seeking  to  alter 
our  ideas  and  develop  belter  relationships 
with  countries  in  the  developing  world. 
Throughout  my  own  Presidency,  we  have 
increased  our  interest  in  democratic  princi- 


ples, human  rights,  and  the  individuality 
and  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
each  particular  country  in  this  troubled 
region. 

Since  I  was  inaugurated,  we  have  more 
than  doubled  aid  to  the  Caribbean  region. 
When  the  Congress  completes  action  on  the 
present  aid  program,  which  I  think  will 
pass,  we  will  have  nearly  quadrupled  our  aid 
to  Central  America.  And  as  you  all  know, 
this  is  a  time  of  extraordinary  budgetary  re- 
straint. 

In  addition  to  these  bilateral  efforts,  we 
have  encouraged  the  formation  and  worked 
very  closely  with  30  other  nations  and  15 
international  institutions  to  provide  addi- 
tional economic  help  for  the  Caribbean 
region— working  with  the  World  Bank  and 
others.  Multilateral  assistance  has  increased 
fourfold  between  1976  and  1980.  from  $110 
million  to  more  than  $400  million  in  that 
brief  period  of  time. 

In  short,  we  have  put  a  high  priority  on  a 
better  aid  program  for  the  Caribbean  region 
and  for  Central  America.  Our  values  and 
our  concerns  require  that  we  play  an  active 
role  in  this  region.  We've  done  a  lot  as  a 
government.  I  need  not  go  down  any  more 
details,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  countries  is  shaped 
very  slightly  by  actual,  tangible,  definite 
government  action. 

In  many  nations  of  the  south,  the  "U.S. 
Government  "  itself  is  at  least  partially  sus- 
pect—likely without  good  reason,  on  occa- 
sion with  reason.  And  that's  what  makes  it 
so  important  for  us  to  expand  what  the 
Government  can  do  in  a  limited  way  at  the 
Federal  level  and  encompass  other  elements 
of  American  life  who  can  act  more  defini- 
tively and  more  effectively  to  magnify  the 
beneficial  influence  of  our  great  country 
among  the  nations  and  the  peoples  in  the 
Caribbean  region. 

The  talent,  the  scientific  knowledge,  the 
educlional  ability,  the  wealth,  the  technolo- 
gy of  our  country  is  not  focused  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It's  focused  in  farmers 
and  workers  and  businesses  and  universities, 
in  local  governments:  it's  focused  in  church- 
es; it's  focused  among  civic  groups  who  have 
a  benevolent  character.  This  is  where  the 
real  strength  of  our  country  lies,  and  this  is 
an  opportunity  for  lapping  the  treasure  of 
whai  the  United  Stales  is  to  reach  the  goals 
that  you  are  defining  in  this  new  entity. 
That's  why  we're  here  today. 

1  might  say  that  we  don't  want  to  sup- 
plant the  outstanding  groups  already  devot- 
ed to  similar  purposes.  We  are  not  going  to 
create  a  new  bureaucracy.  We're  going  to 
try  to  coordinate,  as  best  we  can,  those 
groups  already  doing  such  a  wonderful  job, 
build  on  them,  and  bring  in  other  thousands 
of  Americans  to  help  us  with  this  common 
purpose.  We're  interested  in  dignity,  devel- 
opment, and  democracy. 

Dignity,  to  be  derived  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
neighbors  who  know  for  a  fact,  because  we 
are  sincere,  that  we  value  them,  that  we 
want  them  to  have  a  better  life,  that  we 
want  them  to  trust  us  with  good  reason,  not 
becau.se  we  have  any  selfish  intent  to  ex- 
ploit them  as  a  customer  or  even  as  a  politi- 
cal ally,  but  because  we  know  for  certain 
that  they  and  w-e  share  common  opportuni- 
ties and  common  purposes. 

Development,  not  in  the  form  of  huge 
projects  perhaps,  but  community-type  inter- 
relationships that  can  be  derived  only  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  opportunities 
and  their  needs— here  again,  there  is  no  way 
to  separate  the  mutuality  of  benefit  to  be 
derived. 


And  democracy,  not  trying  to  foist  on 
others  an  exact  replica  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, but  to  demonstrate  by  how  we  act  and 
what  we  do  that  our  way  of  life,  based  on 
freedom,  based  on  the  value  of  the  individ- 
ual, is  worthy  of  free  adoption  by  others 
through  their  own  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment. 

Many  of  you  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
day  discussing  these  issues;  I  know  that.  But 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  everyone  here 
ought  to  be  the  core  of  an  enlarging  group 
to  encourage  diversity  of  ideas  and  actions. 
Each  one  of  you  can  very  quckly  think  of  10 
different  organizations  or  100  different 
people  that  might  very  well  be  interested  in 
a  particular  aspect  of  people-to-people  rela- 
tionships that  would  build  on  friendship,  or 
a  business  or  other  relationship  that  would 
give  us  mutually  a  better  life.  And  I  hope 
that  the  universities  and  the  churches  and 
the  professional  groups  and  others  will 
search  diligently  for  new  opportunities  for 
the  future. 

I  happen  to  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  Friendship  Force,  because  Rosalynn  and 
I  organized  it  while  I  was  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia. We  had  a  sister  state  in  Latin  America, 
and  we  would  send  back  and  forth  every 
year  two  or  three  hundred  Georgians  to  live 
in  private  homes,  and  that  same  state  would 
send  two  or  three  hundred  of  their  people 
to  live  in  the  private  homes  in  Georgia.  It 
never  got  a  nickel  of  any  government 
money,  and  it  provided  an  exciting  new  di- 
mension of  knowledge  of  one  another.  And 
we've  tried  to  bring  that  now  to  the  Federal 
level. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  other  ideas 
that  can  be  built  upon  or  created.  The  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  have  tremendous  expe- 
rience that  can  permeate  this  entire  organi- 
zation, all  aspects  of  what  we  do,  for  the 
better.  And  of  course,  the  Sister  Cities  pro- 
gram is  another  than  can  be  expanded  rap- 
idly to  encompass  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Caribbean  region.  A  mission  on  agriculture 
is  now  underway,  with  Dr.  E.  T.  York  head- 
ing it  up.  And  I  hope  that  all  these  groups 
and  many  others  will  make  a  beneficial 
impact  among  our  people  and  to  the  south. 
The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  We 
ought  always  to  remember  and  If  our 
thoughts  and  our  actions  exemplify  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  are  recipro- 
cal. We're  not  embarking  on  this  effort  to 
do  other  people  a  favor  as  a  handout  from  a 
more  rich  and  more  powerful  neighbor.  We 
should  remember  that  this  is  a  two-way 
street  or  a  three-way  street.  We  could  get 
many  people  involved  in  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. It's  a  mutual  exchange.  If  we  are  to 
speak  to  others,  then  we  must  be  equally 
eager  to  listen.  If  we  are  to  leach,  we  must 
be  equally  eager  to  learn.  And  if  we  are  to 
deliver,  then  we  must  also  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive, which  may  perhaps  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all. 

I've  written  every  one  of  the  heads  of 
state  in  this  region.  I've  met  with  several 
groups  here  at  the  White  House  and  over  in 
the  Cabinet  Room.  The  response  has  been 
very  enthusiastic.  I  think  the  Caribbean,  in- 
cluding us  and  other  nations,  are  ready  for 
accomplishment  of  these  goals.  We  wanl  to 
reach  out  and  make  sure  that  we  don't  fail. 
This  is  a  lime  when  we  can  let  this  effort 
exemplify  the  finest  aspects  of  American 
life.  And  if  and  when  our  effort  is  success- 
ful, then  it  can  serve  as  a  pattern,  modified 
considerably  or  slightly,  for  the  beneficial 
extension  of  American  hands  of  warmth 
and  hearts  of  friendship  to  other  people 
throughout  the  world.   It's  kind  of  a  test 
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case.  With  your  leadership  and  your  sup- 
port, with  full  participation  by  me  when 
you  request  and  the  entire  administration 
here,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  succeed. 
This  is  not  a  government  program;  it  is 
your  program.  And  I  hope  that  each  one  of 
you  will  feel  equally  as  responsible  for  lead- 
ership and  for  inspiration  and  for  innova- 
tion as  I  myself  feel  or  as  your  leader.  Bob 
Graham,  feels.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  we 
can  achieve  together,  and  I  stand  ready  and 
eager  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  20.  1981] 

U.S.  Presses  EEC  To  Reftjse  Aid  tor 

Leftist  Grenada 

I  By  Karen  DeYoung) 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made  a 
second  attempt  to  persuade  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  withhold  aid  from 
a  Third  World  country  because  of  U.S.  polit- 
ical and  strategic  concerrvs. 

In  an  action  that  has  irritated  some  of  the 
10  member  countries  of  the  Common 
Market,  a  U.S.  official  was  sent  to  the  orga- 
nization's headquarters  in  Brussels  last 
week  to  try  to  head  off  possible  community 
assistance  to  Grenada,  a  small  Caribbean 
island  whose  government  has  close  ties  to 
Cuba. 

Possible  differences  of  view  with  the 
Reagan  administration  on  Central  American 
policy  were  also  apparent  in  a  decision  an- 
nounced Tuesday  by  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  resume  aid  to  El  Salvador 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  after  a 
month-long  break  triggered  by  a  U.S.  re- 
quest to  shut  off  supplies  that  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  guerrillas  fighting  El  Sal- 
vador's government. 

Asked  about  the  approach  to  Europe  on 
the  issue  of  Grenada,  a  U.S.  official  said 
that  the  United  States,  although  not  an 
EEC  member,  can  express  its  views  to  the 
organization  on  "something  which,  because 
of  its  implications,  [involves]  more  than  just 
economic  interests."  A  number  of  the  Euro- 
pean allies,  the  official  said,  share  the  U.S. 
view,  and  "we're  not  the  only  ones  to  be  con- 
cerned." 

The  official  declined  to  be  identified  and 
would  not  comment  on  the  level  at  which 
the  diplomatic  presentation  was  made. 

U.S.  relations  with  Grenada  have  been 
cool  since  shortly  after  a  group  of  young 
leftists  ousted  the  island's  longtime  auto- 
cratic ruler  two  years  ago.  The  level  of  bilat- 
eral rhetoric  has  increased  over  the  past 
year.  The  United  States  has  charged  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  with  curtailing  civil  rights  and  turn- 
ing the  country  into  a  militarized  Cuban 
pawn.  Bishop  has  accused  Washington  of 
trying  to  destabilize  the  island  through  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  the  promotion  of  coun- 
terrevolutionary forces. 

Although  some  EEC  members  are  known 
to  disagree  with  the  U.S.  assessment  of  the 
situation,  others  particularly  the  British, 
who  maintain  active  involvement  among 
former  colonies  in  the  region,  have  consult- 
ed closely  with  the  administration  on  prob- 
lems in  the  Caribbean.  But  the  organization 
feels  that  such  bilateral  concerns  should  not 
enter  into  decisions  that,  under  its  own  reg- 
ulations, are  strictly  economic. 

More  important,  administration  efforts  to 
influence  EEC  decisions  are  viewed  as  un- 
seemly attempts  at  intervention  that  are 
likely  to  create  strains  across  the  Atlantic 
by  compromising  the  Conunon  Market's  re- 
lation with  the  Third  World. 

Last  month,  in  what  was  described  as  a 
virtually     unprecedented     request     casting 


doubt  on  the  independence  of  the  Common 
Market's  aid  channels,  the  administration 
asked  the  organization  to  free  more  than  $1 
million  in  emergency  food  and  medical  ship- 
ments to  El  Salvador  on  grounds  that  it 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  leftist  guerrillas 
there. 

The  EEC  imposed  a  month-long  moratori- 
um on  such  shipments,  but  resumed  funding 
for  aid  to  El  Salvador  after  seeing  a  Red 
Cross  report  that  indicated  the  aid  would  be 
delivered  to  the  intended  recipients. 

While  there  is  no  war  under  way  in  Gre- 
nada, a  small  island  northwest  of  Venezuela, 
the  administration  maintains  that  EEC  as- 
sistance on  an  airport  construction  program 
would  help  further  what  it  says  are  Cuba's 
"expansionist"  aims  in  the  Caribbean  basin. 

Grenada  is  a  signatory  to  the  Lome  Con- 
vention, a  trade  and  aid  pact  that  joins  the 
Common  Market  to  60  Third  World  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacif- 
ic. Under  the  terms  of  the  pact,  the  EEC 
guarantees  fixed  amounts  of  development 
assistance  to  member  nations  that  propose 
feasible  economic  development  projects. 

The  Grenadan  government  has  asked  for 
EEC  help  in  completing  a  new  airport,  now 
under  construction. 

Grenada— Threat  to  Americas  Caribbean 
Oil  Routes 
(By  Timothy  Ashby) 
The  repudiation  of  Cuban-style  Marxism 
by  Jamaica  and  other  Caribbean  mini-states 
in  their  1980  elections  has  stimulated  a  re- 
appraisal of  this  region's  strategic  impor- 
tance by  American  defense  and  political  an- 
alysts. Although  the  general  pro-Western 
political  shift  has  eased  State  Department 
fears  aoout  a  galaxy  of  Castroile  satellites 
in  America's  "back  yard  ".  Washington 
should  not  be  lulled  into  ignoring  a  Soviet/ 
Cuban  bastion  of  growing  importance  in  the 
southern  Caribbean  just  ninety  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela.  This  Cuban-con- 
trolled base  is  the  island  of  Grenada— stra- 
tegically placed  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  oil-producing  regions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

CUBAN-BACKED  REVOLUTION 

Grenada,  with  a  total  land  area  of  120 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  110.000. 
became  independent  from  Great  Britain  in 
1974.  In  March  1979.  a  successful  coup 
d'etat  was  mounted  by  thirty  members  of 
the  New  Jewel  Movement— a  Marxist  politi- 
cal party  led  by  Maurice  Bishop  and  Ber- 
nard Coard.  two  native  lawyers  who  held 
Opposition  seats  in  the  Grenadian  parlia- 
ment. Their  new  regime  was  named  The 
People's  Revolutionary  Government. 

The  revolutionaries  had  been  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  Cuban  intelligence  agency 
DCI.  and  several  Cuban  operatives  took  part 
in  the  putsch.  Within  two  weeks  of  the  over- 
throw. Soviet  Antonov  An- 12  transport  air- 
craft had  landed  three  thousand  stands  of 
AK-47  rifles.  SA-7  Grail  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  tons  of  other  military  equipment 
to  outfit  the  newly  formed  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  People's  Militia.  The 
PRA  and  PM  were  organized  along  text- 
book Soviet  lines  by  Cuban  military  instruc- 
tors who  remained  in  Grenada  following  the 
initial  training  program,  to  become  perma- 
nent officers  and  NCO's. 

In  December  1979.  a  250-man  Cuban  con- 
struction battalion  arrived  on  the  island  to 
begin  work  on  what  was  publicized  as  a 
"new  International  Airport  "  to  be  built  at 
Point  Saline,  a  peninsula  on  Grenada's 
south  coast.  The  Cubans  were  accompanied 


by  103  pieces  of  new  Soviet  construction  and 
earthmoving  equipment,  including  KrAZ 
seven-ton  trucks,  T-100M3  tractors  and 
GAZ-66  mobile  command  post  vehicles— the 
latter  serving  as  offices  at  Point  Saline. 

Under  the  direction  of  Soviet  and  East 
German  engineers,  the  Cubans  constructed 
a  military-style  camp  on  the  airport  site 
consisting  of  18  Pre- fabricated  wooden  bar- 
racks designed  to  house  forty  men  each. 
The  "International  Airport"  has  2.800- 
meter  runways  that  could  be  extended  to 
3.300  meters.  After  clearing  and  leveling  the 
"international  Airport"  site,  the  Cubans  di- 
rected their  efforts  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  a  1.600-meter  airstrip  some  two  miles 
away.  Grenada's  only  surviving  newspapers, 
the  Free  West  Indian  and  the  New  Jewel- 
both  owned  by  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Government  and  seemingly  written  by  prop- 
agandists from  Granma  and  Pravdo— origi- 
nally announced  that  this  short  airstrip  was 
to  be  the  site  of  "government  housing  for 
the  poor."  Two  weeks  later  it  suddenly 
became  a  "new  highway  to  our  Internation- 
al Airport  "  (paralleling  the  two-lane,  dual- 
carriageway  True  Blue  road  some  fifty 
meters  away).  The  latest  press  releases  refer 
to  the  nearly  completed  Cuban  construction 
as  "an  executive  airstrip  for  government  of- 
ficials and  businessmen." 

Executive  airstrip?  The  only  government 
or  private  aircraft  permanently  based  on 
Grenada  are  a  Cheyenne  II  loaned  to  Prime 
Minister  Maurice  Bishop  by  Fidel  Castro 
and  a  Beechcraft  owned  by  St.  George's 
University  Medical  School.  These  are 
parked  at  Pearls  Airport  on  Grenada's 
northeast  coast— a  perfectly  adequate  strip 
for  smaller  aircraft  which  has  served  as 
Grenada's  tourist  airport  since  World  War 
II. 

NAVAL  BASE 

The  two  airfields  are  not  the  only  Cuban 
construction  projects.  There  is  also  a  mari- 
time facility  going  up  along  the  shores  of 
Egmont  Harbour,  a  deep-water  hurricane 
haven  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Point 
Saline.  Yachting  and  naval  experts  consider 
Egmont  Harbour  one  of  the  finest  protected 
anchorages  in  the  .southern  Caribbean. 
Here,  the  Cubans  have  erected  six  barracks, 
a  machine  shop,  a  large  bunker,  and  a  new 
road  connecting  the  facility  to  Grenada's 
coastal  highway.  A  pile-driving  barge  is  at 
work  building  a  substantial  jetty. 

Egmont  Harbour  is  surrounded  by  Cali- 
vigny  Point,  the  site  of  Grenada's  main  mili- 
tary base.  The  encampment  houses  some 
four  hundred  personnel,  including  two  pla- 
toons of  Soviet  Army  "advisers"  who  are  ro- 
tated bimonthly  from  their  parent  brigade 
in  Cuba.  The  approaches  to  Egmont  Har- 
bour are  commanded  by  well-camouflaged 
batteries  of  240-mm  mortars  and  quadruple 
ZU-23  23-mm  antiaircraft  guns. 

STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 

For  all  of  Grenada's  miniscule  size,  it  is 
viewed  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
Soviet  hegemony  by  Warsaw  Pact  strate- 
gists. Within  a  five-hundred-mile  radius  of 
the  island  are  oilfields  and  refineries  which 
currently  supply  56  percent  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  period  January  to 
June  1980,  U.S.  imports  of  crude  oil  alone 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  was 
6.011,000  b/d  (barrels  per  day).  Individual 
refined  oil  production  figures  of  countries 
falling  within  a  five-hundred-mile  radius  of 
Grenada  are  as  follows: 

Venezuela.  1,013  thousand  b/d; 

Netherlands  Antilles,  588  thousand  b/d; 


U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  504  thousand  b/d: 

Puerto  Rico,  786  thousand  b/d; 

Trinidad,  235  thousand  b/d. 

In  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  the  island  of 
Aruba  has  an  Exxon  subsidiary  refinery 
which  produces  480,000  b/d.  Shell  operates 
a  refinery  at  Emmastaad  in  Curacao  with  a 
capacity  of  370,000  b/d,  which  in  turn  sup- 
plies a  Shell  one  million  b/d  transshipment 
terminal  on  the  same  island.  A  second  ter- 
minal with  a  capacity  of  450.000  b/d  is  oper- 
ated in  Bonaire  by  Northville  Industries  and 
Paktank. 

On  St.  Lucia,  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Grenada,  Amerada  Hess  has  constructed  a 
transshipment  terminal  with  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  15  million  barrels;  a  250.000  b/d  re- 
finery may  be  added.  Hess  also  operates  a 
700.000  b/d  refinery  on  St.  Croix,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  which  produces  fuel  oil 
chiefly  for  export  to  the  U.S.  east  coast. 

In  1979,  Trinidad  imported  141,455  b/d  of 
crude  oil  for  refining  and  subsequent  re- 
export. The  bulk  of  this  crude  came  from 
Saudi  Arabia  (103.840  b/d),  all  of  which  was 
de.stined  for  the  U.S.  market. 

In  the  event  of  war,  this  region  would  be 
of  vital  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  The  destruction  of  refineries  and 
transshipment  terminals  coupled  with  the 
severing  of  tanker  lanes  could  cause  rapid 
economic  and  social  chaos  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  Soviets  have  perceived 
this  for  years,  along  with  the  fact  that  their 
air  and  naval  bases  in  Cuba,  over  a  thousand 
miles  from  Grenada  are  beyond  the  range 
necessary  for  effective  offensive  operations 
in  the  southeastern  Caribbean. 

There  are  currently  ten  squadrons  of 
Soviet  aircraft  based  in  Cuba,  including  the 
excellent  MiG-27  (NATO  designation  "Flog- 
ger  D")  and  the  older  Ilyushin  11-28 
"Beagle  "  tactical  strike  aircraft.  None  of 
these  aircraft  have  the  combat  range  (600 
miles  for  the  MiG-27;  684  miles  for  the  II- 
28)  to  allow  them  to  carry  out  missions 
against  strategic  targets  in  the  southern 
Caribbean  from  Cuban  bases.  Even  if  fuel 
drop  tanks  were  to  be  carried,  the  distance 
is  so  great  that  American  and  Venezuelan 
fighters  would  have  ample  time  to  intercept 
Cuba-based  raiders  before  they  could  reach 
their  targets. 

Grenada  provides  the  perfect  solution  to 
this  strategic  quandary— a  mountainous, 
easily-defended  bastion  commanding  the 
heart  of  this  rich  oil-producing  region. 

WARTIME  HYPOTHESIS 

In  the  event  of  escalating  U.S. -Soviet  ten- 
sions, which  experts  on  both  sides  would 
view  as  inevitably  leading  to  a  military  con- 
frontation .  .  .  aircraft  could  be  pre-posi- 
tioned  at  Grenada's  new  "Executive"  and 
"International"  airports,  both  capable  of 
Soviet  strike  aircraft.  This  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  that  facet  of  current  Soviet  mili- 
tary strategy  which  relies  on  the  "Pearl 
Harbor"  principle  of  simultaneous  surprise 
attacks  on  key  installations  to  cripple  the 
enemy  and  cause  a  scattering  of  his  forces 
to  far-flung  defensive  positions. 

MiG-27's  operating  from  Grenada  could 
strike  the  totally  unprotected  refineries  in 
southern  Trinidad  within  ten  minutes, 
based  on  their  operational  speeds  of  770  to 
1.055  miles  per  hour;  the  same  length  of 
time  would  be  required  to  destroy  the  vast 
Hess  oil  storage  complex  in  St.  Lucia.  Simi- 
larly, the  major  Venezuelan  oil  fields  are 
only  seventeen  to  twenty-five  minutes' 
flying  time  away,  and  the  essential  refiner- 
ies and  storage  facilities  in  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  could  be  reached  in  about  35  min- 
utes. 


Grenada's  Egmont  Harbour  would  provide 
a  superb  small  naval  base  protected  by  the 
nearly  encompassing  hills  from  both  off- 
shore surveillance  and  attack.  *  *  • 

Grenada  Seeking  Cuban  System  and  U.S. 
Tourists 
(By  Barbara  Crossette) 
St.      George's,      Grenada.— The      crowd 
clapped  rhythmically  and  began  to  sing. 
"When  the  Yankee  soldiers  come. 
When  the  Yankee  soldiers  come, 
I  want  to  be  in  the  front  line. 
When  the  Yankee  soldiers  come.  " 

Nearly  a  thousand  people  had  gathered  on 
the  waterfront  of  this  island  nation's  capital 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  a  local  hero. 
But  the  occasion  rapidly  turned  into  an 
anti-American  rally,  reinforcing  the  belief 
here  that  Washington  is  on  the  verge  of 
military  action  against  Grenada. 

It  has  been  almost  three  years  since  a 
group  of  young  rebels  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Eric  M.  Gairy  and  began  to 
build  a  new  society,  radical  in  domestic 
policy  and  stridently  pro-Cuban  in  foreign 
affairs. 

UNITED  STATES  WON'T  EXCHANGE  ENVOYS 

Since  the  coup  on  March  13.  1979.  the 
United  Stales,  under  both  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Ronald  Reagan,  has  demonstrated  its 
displeasure  with  events  in  Grenada  by  re- 
fusing to  exchange  ambassadors  with  the 
Government  of  Prime  M'nister  Maurice 
Bishop  and  his  New  Jewel  Party.  The  State 
Department  says  that  when  Grenada  shows 
signs  of  returning  to  democratic  principles, 
better  relations  can  be  discussed. 

In  public  speeches,  both  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.  and  Thomas 
O.  Enders.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  have  portrayed  Gre- 
nada as  a  client  of  Havana  and  a  bad  exam- 
ple to  the  Caribbean. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  here,  while 
continuing  to  seek  normal  relations  with 
Washington,  has  used  Washington's  policy 
of  "distancing"  itself  as  a  basis  for  the  belief 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  is  seeking 
its  overthrow. 

Information  Minister  Don  Rojas  said  in 
an  interview  that  Grenada  "takes  very  seri- 
ously" the  threat  of  invasion,  citing  Ameri- 
can military  exercises  off  Puerto  Rico  last 
year  as  evidence  that  the  attack  has  already 
been  rehearsed. 

AN  ARMY  OF  1. 000 

As  in  Nicaragua,  whose  revolutionary 
Government  is  praised  and  emulated  by  the 
New  Jewel  Party,  the  breach  with  Washing- 
ton has  provided  the  justification  for  the 
creation  of  a  large  armed  force.  According 
to  Government  figures,  the  Grenadian 
Army  has  about  1,000  soldiers— similar  in 
size  to  that  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which 
has  a  population  10  times  larger  than  Gre- 
nada's 110.000. 

In  addition  to  a  regular  army,  Grenada  is 
also  arming  a  civilian  militia  that  numbers, 
the  Government  says,  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Despite  the  buildup,  however,  there 
is  no  military  presence  in  Grenada's  clean 
and  relaxed  capital  city.  Government  offices 
are  unguarded  and  easily  accessible,  and  no 
hostility  was  shown  to  an  American  visitor. 

Grenadians  are  urged,  in  public  speeches 
and  in  a  totally  controlled  press,  to  feel  "sol- 
idarity" with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  The  local 
Government  crafts  shop  .sells  a  poster  of 
Mr.  Bishop  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  the  Nic- 
araguan  leader. 


At  the  recent  rally.  Phyills  Coard.  head  of 
the  island's  women's  organization,  told  the 
crowd  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  were 
being  bombed  "on  a  daily  basis"  with 
napalm.  She  also  told  the  audience  that 
South  African  troops  were  "all  over" 
Angola. 

Rejecting  the  idea  that  the  British-style 
parliamentary  system  of  government  did 
anything  for  the  people  of  Grenada  in  the 
two  decades  of  transition  from  British  rule 
to  independence  in  1974  and  on  through  the 
Gairy  years,  Mr.  Rojas  said  that  the  Peoples 
Revolutionary  Government  was  building 
■participatory  democracy  at  the  grass-roots 
level"  through  zonal  and  parish  councils 
and  several  Government-sponsored  social 
organizations.  There  are  no  plans  for  elec- 
tions. 

The  New  Jewel  Movement,  with  its  Soviet- 
style  Politburo  and  central  committee  ruling 
a  one-party  state,  has  closed  down  all  oppo- 
sition newspapers,  allowing  only  its  own 
paper  and  another  weekly  publication  it 
subsidizes  and  controls  to  publish.  Jewel 
stands  for  Joint  Endeavor  for  Welfare.  Edu- 
cation and  Liberation. 

Paradoxically,  the  Government  has  expro- 
priated no  private  companies  and  plans  no 
action,  apart  from  higher  taxation,  against 
the  private  sector.  Several  Grenadians  in 
private  business  told  a  visitor,  however,  that 
they  feared  that  increased  tax  rates  and 
service  charges  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  its  extensive  public  spend- 
ing, such  as  public  corporations  in  the  fish- 
eries industry,  tourism  and  Grenada's  new 
airport,  would  sooner  or  later  force  them  to 
close. 

COMMITTED  TO  A  MIXED  ECONOMY 

Clairemont  Kirton.  the  island's  chief  eco- 
nomic planner,  said  that  the  Government  is 
committed  to  a  mixed  economy." 

"No  displacement  of  the  private  sector  is 
taking  place."  he  said. 

Grenada  recently  hired  a  New  York  public 
relations  company  to  promote  American 
tourism  here,  where  hotels  operate  at  only 
about  30  percent  capacity.  It  is  also  building 
a  new  airport  to  handle  large  jets,  a  project 
that  has  fallen  well  behind  schedule. 

The  international  airport,  being  built  by 
Cubans,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  friction  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  State  Department 
in  Washington,  which  sees  it  as  suspiciously 
large  for  Grenada's  tourist  industry  and  as  a 
potential  military  base  to  handle  what  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  Haig  has  termed  "every  air- 
craft in  the  Soviet-Cuban  inventory." 

While  Grenada's  leaders  insist  that  they 
have  not  completely  ruled  out  elections, 
there  seems  little  chance,  judging  from  Mr. 
Bishop's  public  statements,  than  any  orga- 
nized opposition  will  be  allowed  on  the 
island. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  12. 
1982] 

The  Lesson  of  Grenada's  Swing  to 
Marxism 

(By  Lee  Martin) 

St.  George's.  Grenada.— What  El  Salva- 
dor can  expect  if  Marxists  win  power  in  that 
strifetorn  nation  clearly  is  seen  on  this  tiny 
Caribbean  island  nation  that  already  is 
being  run  Cuban  style. 

Since  the  March  13.  1979,  coup  by  Prime 
minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  his  Havana- 
oriented  regime,  the  Cuban  presence  has 
taken  over. 

For  the  most  part,  the  swarms  of  Cuban 
workers,  technicians  and  teachers  keep  a 
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low  profile.  Yet  a  favorite  saying  here  is 
that  Grenada's  real  govenunent  can  be 
found  in  the  Cuban  Embassy. 

Some  of  the  Cubans  are  building  a  new 
airfield  with  a  9.500-foot  runway— ostensibly 
for  planes  packed  with  tourists.  But  U.S 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  has  said 
the  installation  could  handle  'every  aircraft 
in  the  Soviet-Cuban  inventory  " 

Other  Cubans  work  on  a  project  so  secret 
that  even  Grenadians  are  locked  out. 
Rumors  abound  that  it  is  to  be  a  submarine 
base. 

The  tourist  trade  once  was  the  backbone 
of  the  economy.  No  longer.  North  Ameri- 
cans bypass  Grenada's  famed  beaches  for 
other  islands. 

Even  the  St.  George's  University  School 
of  Medicine,  which  enrolls  Americans 
turned  down  by  medical  schools  at  home, 
may  leave. 

Grenada,  never  rich,  is  poorer  than  ever, 
largely  because  prices  for  major  crops- 
nutmeg,   cocoa,   bananas— are   unprofitably 

low. 

Calypso  dogma.  Despite  poverty.  Grena- 
dians still  have  a  zest  for  life  and  music.  But 
calypso  now  is  the  voice  of  revolution. 
Here's  what  visitors  hear,  set  to  a  rhythmic 
beat— 

On  majority  rule  for  all  peoples:  "China 
for  the  Chinamen;  Syria  for  the  Syrians: 
Europe  for  Europeans;  righteousness  must 
win.  " 

On  Cuba:  People  yearning,  people  learn- 
ing, about  the  Cubans  in  Grenada,  about 
Cubans  in  Jamaica." 

The  Bishop  government  campaigns  to  con- 
vince everyone  that  the  U.S.  is  about  to 
invade  the  island.  Youths  wearing  Che  Gue- 
vara berets  chant:  Tell  them  one  sweet 
Grenada.  Tell  them  one  revolution.  When 
the  mercenaries  come,  we  go  use  the  AK 
(Soviet  assault  rifle]  on  them." 

The  U.S.  refuses  to  exchange  ambassadors 
until  the  government  returns  to  democratic 
ways.  Bishop  uses  this  refusal  to  justify  his 
military  buildup.  The  Army— 1.000  strong- 
is  equivalfnt  to  that  maintained  by  next- 
door  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  with  a  popula- 
tion 10  times  larger  than  Grenada's.  A  civil- 
ian militia  is  to  be  armed. 

Socialism  does  not  yet  dominate  the  econ- 
omy. Shops  and  restaurants  are  privately 
run.  But  British-style  democracy,  inherited 
with  independence  in  1974,  has  given  way  to 
one-party  control.  Opposition  newspapers 
have  been  closed  down. 

The  move  toward  a  Marxist  society  has 
not  wiped  out  corruption  that  tainted  the 
earlier  government.  The  new  rulers  drive  ex- 
pensive cars,  and  their  children  attend  Gre- 
nada's best  private  school. 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Dec.  1.  19801 
Where  Castro  Still  Threatens  in 
Caribbean 
<By  Dennis  Mullin) 
St.  George's,  Grenada.— Despite  setbacks 
for  Cuban-style  Marxism  elsewhere  in  the 
Caribbean.  Fidel  Castro's  drive  for  revolu- 
tion has  forged  a  solid  foothold  in  Grena- 
da—posing a  major  challenge  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Ronald  Reagan. 

Since  seizing  power  in  a  virtually  bloodless 
coup  20  months  ago.  Prime  Minister  Mau- 
rice Bishop  has  parlayed  police-state  tactics 
and  substantial  Cuban-assistance  into  an 
English-speaking  outpost  of  international 
socialism  in  America's  back  yard. 

Castro,  thwarted  in  attempts  to  plant  his 
brand  of  Communism  in  the  other  fledgling 
island  nations,  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 


let to  the  U.S.  in  Grenada.  He  proclaims  the 
coup  here  "a  large  revolution  in  a  small 
country  "  that  could  serve  as  a  showcase  of 
socialist  development  for  the  Caribbean. 
Grenada  already  backs  revolutionary  oppo- 
sition groups  in  Haiti  and  the  opposition 
party  in  democratic  Barbados  and  is  de- 
manding independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 

How  Washington  responds  to  Castro's 
challenge  could  determine  whether  the 
recent  election  defeat  of  a  Castro-backed  ad- 
ministration in  Jamaica  or  the  installation 
of  a  Castro-backed  government  in  Grenada 
is  the  sign  of  the  future  in  the  Caribbean. 

Revolutionary  fervor  has  been  the  rule  in 
Grenada  since  March  1979.  when  Bishop's 
New  Jewel  Movement  toppled  the  unpopu- 
lar regime  of  Sir  Eric  Gairy.  A  firm  believer 
in  the  existence  of  unidentified  flying  ob- 
jects. Gairy  had  ruled  the  country  since 
Grenada  won  its  independence  from  Britain 
in  1974. 

Cuban  involvement  is  apparent  every- 
where on  the  island.  The  first  thing  visitors 
see  when  their  turboprop  airliners  touch 
down  at  Grenada's  small  Pearls  Airport  is  a 
large  billboard  offering  revolutionary 
greetings.  "  A  reception  hall  is  adorned  with 
Cuban  posters  pledging  "revolutionary  vic- 
tory." 

Throughout  this  harbor  capital  are  other 
billboards  with  revolutionary  slogans.  A 
large  mural  of  Cuba's  revolutionary  hero. 
Che  Guevara,  has  been  painted  on  a  hill- 
side. Large  portraits  of  Fidel  Castro.  Nicara- 
guan  leaders  and  Libya's  Mu'ammar  Qadha- 
fi  decorate  the  Prime  Minister's  office, 
where  everyone  is  referred  to  as  "comrade.  " 
About  350  Cuban  engineers  are  building 
an  international  airport  south  of  the  city— a 
project  that  had  been  badly  needed  for 
years  but  which  many  Grenadians  believe 
will  be  used  as  a  transit  stop  for  Cuban 
troops  en  route  to  join  Castro  forces  in 
Africa. 

A  Soviet  presence,  too.  Cuban  doctors  and 
technicians  have  fanned  out  over  the  is- 
land's 133  square  miles.  A  revolutionary 
Army  is  being  formed  by  Cuban  advisers.  A 
Soviet  fishing  trawler  lies  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  while  its  crew  assists  the  Grena- 
dians in  building  a  fishing  industry.  Moscow- 
has  delivered  some  new  police  cars. 

Cuba  also  is  helping  to  expand  the  radio 
station  so  that  Grenadian  officials  can  send 
their  message  of  revolution  throughout  the 
Caribbean. 

Bishop  has  made  some  social  improve- 
ments. Inexpensive  housing-repair  loans 
have  been  instituted.  He  has  provided 
schoolchildren  with  milk  pioduced  by  state 
farms  converted  from  30  estates  totaling 
more  than  4.000  acres  of  land  that  Gairy 
had  accumulated. 

About  200  students  are  abroad  on  scholar- 
ships, mostly  in  Cuba,  Hungary  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries. 

The  British-educated  Prime  Minister  also 
has  retained  a  private  economy  in  a  socialist 
state.  Industries  have  not  been  nationalized. 
Foreigners'  rights  and  investments  have 
been  protected.  Businessmen  are  working 
with  the  regime  on  various  projects. 

But  despite  the  gains.  Bishop's  popularity 
has  been  steadily  waning  since  the  heady 
days  when  a  broad  parliamentary  coalition 
supported  his  takeover  and  pledged  to  work 
toward  reforms  and  new  elections. 

The  promised  elections  have  been  delayed, 
alienating  many  of  Bishop's  moderate  sup- 
porters. He  explains  that  he  has  postponed 
a  vote  because  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  might  undermine  the  elections,  as 
he  claims  it  did  in  Jamaica.  Critics  contend 


that  early  elections  would  only  lead  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  defeat. 

Elections:  A  luxury?  Real  reason  for  the 
delay,  according  to  a  government  official: 
"Elections  are  a  luxury  of  the  petty  bour- 
geoisie. We  are  moving  toward  a  Cuban- 
style  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But 
that  will  take  time." 

Bishop's  slide  toward  Marxism  has  an- 
tagonized many  Grenadians.  Typical  is  a 
comment  by  one  government  worker:  "I 
backed  the  revolution  and  support  the  re- 
forms. But  I  never  expected  that  we  would 
become  a  full-fledged  Communist  dictator- 
ship." 

Widespread  Cuban  involvement  has  an- 
gered many  residents  in  this  traditionally 
British-oriented,  capitalist  nation.  "Grena- 
dians have  a  high  sense  of  propriety  and 
tradition."  explains  a  longtime  resident. 
■  They  don't  understand  the  need  for  a  revo- 
lution and  are  offended  by  the  changes  that 
the  Cubans  represent.  " 

Evidence  exists  that  Bishop's  New  Jewel 
Movement  had  been  working  with  Castro's 
agents  long  before  the  coup.  Some  Grena- 
dians say  that  a  Cuban  ship  unloaded  weap- 
ons here  just  three  days  after  Bishop  seized 
power. 

Many  islanders  now  are  bracing  for  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  years  of  Cuban-style 
government.  Newspapers  on  this  English- 
speaking  island  are  teaching  Spanish  words. 
Businessmen  tape  their  own  telephone  con- 
versations to  avoid  being  framed.  Mail  is 
opened. 

Opposition  is  emerging,  although  at  this 
point  it  lacks  a  leader  of  sufficient  stature 
to  challenge  Bishop.  About  125  political 
prisoners  occupy  the  imposing  Richmond 
Hill  Prison  overlooking  St.  Georges  pictur- 
esque harbor. 

Several  antigovernment  bombings  have 
occurred,  including  one  explosion  in  June 
under  a  podium  from  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  speaking.  On  November  17,  five 
Bishop  supporters  were  killed  in  two  sepa- 
rate attacks  by  unidentified  gunmen.  "The 
people  will  fight."  says  a  Grenadian. 
"They're  alienated  from  their  government." 

But  a  businessman  worries  that  violent 
opposition  to  Bishop's  regime  will  only 
invite  Cuban  military  intervention.  "Some- 
thing has  to  give.  Grenada  is  more  impor- 
tant to  Cuba  than  Jamaica  was.  Once  they 
finish  the  airport.  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
po.ssible  to  force  the  Cubans  to  leave." 

A  tighter  grip.  In  the  face  of  challengers 
to  his  regime.  Bishop  is  solidifying  his  hold. 
More  than  1.000  supporters  get  an  hour  a 
day  of  political  indoctrination  from  Cuban 
advi.sers.  On  militia  night  each  Wednesday, 
hundreds  of  other  young  people  are  being 
trained  and  armed  by  the  government. 

The  state-controlled  press  daily  calls  upon 
the  people  to  stop  "counterrevolutionaries  " 
and  to  report  them  to  the  police.  Says  one 
Grenadian:  The  government  is  asking  the 
children  to  spy  on  their  parents  and 
friends." 

All  this  political  turmoil  seems  out  of 
place  on  such  a  beautiful  island.  Known  as 
the  Island  of  Spice.  Grenada  still  exports 
nutmeg,  high-quality  cocoa,  mace  and  ba- 
nanas. 

Tourism  vital.  The  island  is  such  an  at- 
traction that  in  a  good  year  110.000  people 
will  visit  on  cruise  ships  and  32.000  more 
will  stay  longer— pumping  millions  into  the 
economy.  About  60  percent  of  Granada's 
hard  currency  once  came  from  tourism. 

Whether  that  will  continue  remains  un- 
certain. Hoteliers  report  that  business  is  off 
by   some    50   percent,    as    North    American 


tourists  avoid  the  politically  troubled  island. 
The  government  is  trying  to  stem  the  loss 
by  sending  promotional  teams  abroad. 

But  the  political  climate  no  longer  is  con- 
ducive to  tourism.  Reports  one  Grenadian: 
"Bishop  has  canceled  elections,  closed  the 
free  press,  brought  in  the  Cubans,  and  the 
economy  and  the  repression  are  getting 
worse." 

Grenada's  appeal  to  North  Americans 
may  wane  even  more  as  relations  with  the 
U.S.  continue  to  deteriorate.  Bishop  accuses 
Washington  of  "back  yardism  "  for  allegedly 
trying  to  influence  Grenada's  choice  of 
allies.  He  also  charges  that  the  U.S.  has 
failed  to  respond  to  his  request  for  weapons 
to  safeguard  his  revolution. 

What  happens  on  Grenada  would  go  a 
long  way  in  deciding  the  outcome  of  a  larger 
battle  going  on  across  the  Caribbean,  where 
a  generation  of  young  radicals  hopes  to  ex- 
ploit unrest  over  slow  economic  growth, 
double-digit  inflation  and  25  percent  unem- 
ployment. 

Supporters  of  pro-Western  governments 
contend  that  if  the  conservative  tide  that 
has  surfaced  recently  in  Jamaica.  St.  Vin- 
cent. St.  Kitts-Nevis.  Antigua  and  Dominica 
is  to  continue  the  U.S.  must  send  more  de- 
velopment aid. 

Since  1975.  U.S.  aid  had  grown  slowly, 
from  35  million  dollars  to  115  million,  in  a 
region  where  the  eastern  Caribbean  islands 
alone  spend  500  million  dollars  a  year  just 
to  import  food.  "We  cannot  become  compla- 
cent and  view  the  Jamaican  election  as  a 
conclusive  victory,"  says  a  U,S.  diplomat.  "It 
was  just  a  respite.  America  must  take  an 
active  role  In  Caribbean  development." 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
this  island  in  1498,  it  was  inhabited  by  can- 
nibalistic Carib  Indians.  None  survived  colo- 
nial times,  when  British  buccaneers  hid 
from  the  Spanish  Navy  in  the  island's  hurri- 
cane-free  ports.  The  last  600  Caribs  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  way  of  life  and 
jump  to  their  deaths  from  a  cliff  now  called 
Caribe's  Leap. 

Today.  Grenadians  who  oppose  the  new 
government  fear  that  if  they  cannot  halt 
Bishop's  Cuban-supported  march  to  social- 
ism, they  either  will  have  to  leave  their 
island  or  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Carib 
Indians,  who  lost  their  homeland  to  a  for- 
eign ideology. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Mar.  3,  1982] 
Grenada  Looms  Big  as  Soviet  Air  Base 

Washington.— A  top  Pentagon  official 
says  leftist-ruled  Grenada,  a  tiny  Caribbean 
Island  Nation,  "has  become  an  air  base 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union.  " 

Fred  C.  Ikle.  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  made  that  cryptic  remark  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  listing 
what  he  said  were  Soviet  gains  around  the 
world. 

Although  Ikle  did  not  elaborate  in  his 
recent  testimony,  it  was  learned  that  a  new, 
secret  U.S.  intelligence  report  quotes  Grena- 
da's minister  of  national  mobilization  as 
saying  a  big  new  airfield— being  built  with 
major  Cuban  help— would  be  used  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  planes. 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  said  the  state- 
ment by  the  government  minister,  identified 
only  as  "Strachan."  was  the  first  confirma- 
tion that  the  air  base  would  be  used  for  any- 
thing except  the  tourist  trade,  which  is  the 
way  it  was  advertised  when  construction 
started  in  1979. 

Selwyn  Strachan  is  Grenada's  minister  of 
mobilization.   The   U.S.   intelligence   report 


did  not  make  clear  when  or  where  the  re- 
marks attributed  to  him  was  made. 

Grenada  is  strategically  located  on  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  Caribbean,  north  of  Ven- 
ezuela. 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  has 
concentrated  its  public  statements  of  con- 
cern of  what  it  says  are  Cuban-backed  guer- 
rilla movements  in  Central  America,  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  Carter  administration 
have  been  worried  about  perceived  Cuban 
efforts  to  establish  footholds  among  small 
and  impoverished  island  nations  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  a  coup  by  the  left- 
ist "New  Jewel  Movement."'  headed  by  Mau- 
rice Bishop,  took  control  of  Grenada,  which 
became  independent  in  1974  after  having 
been  a  British  colony. 

Within  months  of  the  coup.  U.S.  intelli- 
gence detected  the  arrival  of  Cuban  military 
personnel,  who  were  reportedly  establishing 
training  and  security  missions  there. 

One  of  the  first  visible  signs  of  Cuban  ac- 
tivity was  the  start  of  construction  of  an  air- 
port. 

U.S.  intelligence  has  been  watching  the 
progress  of  the  airport  and  now  says  that  it 
has  a  completed  asphalt  runway  stretching 
nearly  two  miles  and  is  capable  of  handling 
Soviet  and  Cuban  troop  and  cargo  trans- 
ports and  other  large  aircraft. 

Supporting  the  belief  that  the  new  air- 
field is  likely  to  be  used  by  Soviet  and 
Cuban  aircraft  is  a  report  received  by  U.S. 
intelligence  that  a  Soviet  air  defense  system 
will  be  installed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  field. 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE  A  SUCCESS 
IN  NEW  BRITAIN 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Britain,  the  State 
urban  enterprise  zone  program  is 
being  credited  for  bringing  $14  million 
in  investments  to  the  central  business 
district  during  the  past  year.  This  eco- 
nomic development  is  truly  exciting 
for  an  area  where  plant  closings  and 
job  losses  have  caused  and  continue  to 
cause  great  suffering. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  success 
of  New  Britain's  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram, I  am  dismayed  that  the  House 
has  not  acted  to  pass  Federal  enter- 
prise zone  proposals  introduced  3 
years  ago.  Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  the 
advocates  of  jobs  legislation  have  not 
devoted  themselves  with  equal  energy 
to  pushing  enterprise  zone  legislation. 
While  city  officials  in  New  Britain  are 
talking  about  a  "period  of  unprece- 
dented growth  '  due  to  enterprise  zone 
incentives,  the  House  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge the  potential  of  this  program  and 
stalls  appropriate  legislation. 

I  believe  the  story  of  New  Britain  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  should  be  told  around  the  coun- 
try. How  long  must  the  American 
people  wait  for  the  passage  of  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  which,  in  New 
Britain,  is  creating  new  jobs  and  help- 
ing to  revitalize  a  once  distressed  city? 


In  comparison,  passage  of  "jobs  bills" 
is  a  weak  effort  with  what  we  know 
now  is  comparatively  limited  impact.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Federal 
enterprise  zone  legislation  and  am  sub- 
mitting an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  presents  the  success  of  this 
program  in  Connecticut. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22.  1984] 
New  Britain  Cites  Urban-Zone  Gains 
<By  Pete  Mobilia) 

New  Britain  officials  credit  the  state's 
Urban  Enterprise  Zone  program  with  bring- 
ing $14  million  in  investments  to  the  city's 
central  business  district  in  the  last  year. 

"We  really  feel  we're  picking  up  momen- 
tum." said  James  T.  Mahoney.  executive  di- 
rector of  New"  Britain's  Municipal  Action 
Council.  a  public-private  partnership 
formed  to  encourage  economic  development. 

"If  you  look  at  this  year  and  last  year,  and 
compare  it  with  a  couple  of  years  before 
that,  this  Is  really  a  period  of  unprecedent- 
ed growth  in  the  city,  and  our  enterprise 
zone  is  a  major  part  of  that."  he  said. 

Among  the  developments  cited  by  Mr.  Ma- 
honey are  the  leasing  of  two  long-vacant 
major  stores  in  a  shopping  center,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  developer's  plans  to  create 
offices  from  a  150.000-square-foot  factory 
bulding  and  the.  expansion  of  a  small 
bakery. 

"We  put  up  almost  another  2.000  square- 
feet  and  were  able  to  purchase  up-to-date 
equipment  that  we  needed.  "  said  Frank  Na- 
politano,  vice  president  of  the  bakery.  Red 
Door  Pizzeria,  which  manufactures  frozen 
pizza  products  for  institutional  use.  "It  was 
a  good  opportunity." 

New  Britain's  Urban  Enterprise  Zone  is 
one  of  six  created  by  the  state's  Department 
of  Economic  Development  in  1982  under 
terms  of  a  bill  passed  that  year  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  zones  are  intended  to  attract 
economic  development  through  Incentives 
such  as  loans,  grants,  and  tax  abatements 
available  to  companies  moving  into  a  zone 
or  expanding  within  it.  The  five  other  zones 
are  in  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  New  Haven. 
New  London  and  Norwalk. 

"We're  the  only  enterprise  zone  in  a  cen- 
tral business  district. "  said  Mayor  William  J. 
McNamara.  Based  on  the  reconunendations 
of  a  consultant,  officials  have  emphasized 
the  cultural  and  recreational  benefits  of  the 
zone's  downtown  location  in  marketing  it  to 
prospective  developers. 

"Besides  not  only  being  a  good  invest- 
ment, it's  a  good  place  to  live,  work  and 
enjoy  yourself.  "  said  Mr.  Mahoney. 

The  Municipal  Action  Council,  he  said, 
has  also  stressed  New  Britain's  site  in  the 
center  of  the  state  and  the  zone's  easy 
access  to  major  highways. 

The  six-lane  Route  72  passes  through  the 
area  now,  and  the  State  Department  of 
transportation  recently  announced  plans  to 
incorporate  it  into  the  Central  Connecticut 
Expressway,  which,  when  completed  by 
1989.  is  to  link  1-84  in  Farmington  with  1-91 
in  Cromwell.  The  expressway  is  also  to  in- 
corporate a  long  unused  section  of  highway 
adjacent  to  Route  72  that  has  become 
known  as  the  "road  to  nowhere. "  When 
built  In  1979.  the  1.37-mile-long  section  of 
pavement  was  intended  as  part  of  a  planned 
1-291.  which  was  later  abandoned  by  the 
state  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  environ- 
mentalists. 

Transportation  officials  say  the  "road  to 
nowhere"  will  open  in  1986  when  other  seg- 
ments of  the  new  expressway  are  built,  link- 
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ing  it  to  route  175  in  Newington  and  Route 
72  in  downtown  New  Britain. 

"New  Britain  is  prime  for  development 
now  because  of  the  highway  access.'  said 
Mr.  Mahoney. 

John  A.  Doig.  president  of  Munro.  Jen- 
nings &  Doig  Associates,  a  real  estate  devel- 
opment company  with  offices  in  Farming- 
ton  and  Vermont,  agrees. 

■There's  an  old  saw  in  real  estate:  There's 
three  things  that  give  real  estate  value,  the 
first  is  location,  the  second  is  location,  and 
the  third  is  location.  '  Mr.  Doig  said. 

His  company  announced  on  March  26  that 
it  had  taken  an  option  to  purchase  the 
Grove  Street  plant  of  the  Fafnir  Bearing 
Division  of  Textron  Inc  The  plant  is  to  be 
vacated  this  year  as  the  manufacturer  con- 
solidates its  operations  in  the  New  Britain 
area. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  best  mills  we 
have  walked  into."  said  Mr.  Doig.  "It  would 
support  R  and  D  activities,  light  assemblage 
and  so  forth,  which  many  high-tech  firms  in 
particular  are  demanding  in  todays 
market." 

Mr.  Doig  said  that  he  expected  to  begin  a 
$7  million  renovation  on  the  building  within 
90  days  and  that  some  sections  could  be 
ready  for  occupancy  late  this  year.  "It  is  to 
our  knowledge  one  of  the  largest  undertak- 
ings of  first-class  office  space,  whether 
rehab  or  not.  in  an  enterprise  zone  in  the 
state."  he  said. 

Under  the  enterprise  zone  program,  city 
officials  are  allowed  to  defer  for  two  years 
100  percent  of  the  increase  in  real  property 
assessments  that  result  from  renovations.  In 
his  case.  Mr.  Doig  estimated  those  savings 
at  $150,000  and  said  his  company  would  be 
able  to  charge  tenants  less  than  $10  a 
square  foot  because  of  reduced  taxes. 

"It  gives  this  project,  from  an  operating 
standpoint,  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
any  similarly  constituted  property  "  in  this 
part  of  the  state."  he  said. 

In  addition.  New  Britain  recently  enacted 
a  three-year  personal  property  tax  abate- 
ment program. 

"We  feel  this  can  be  a  major  incentive  for 
facilities  that  have  a  lot  of  personal  proper- 
ties, data  proce.ssing  facilities,  high-tech  re- 
search-and-development-type  facilities." 

said  Mr.  Mahoney. 

The  enterprise  zone  encompasses  320 
acres  of  New  Britain's  major  industrial  com- 
plex and  commercial  business  district.  A  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature  would  allow  the 
inclusion  m  New  Britain's  zone  of  its  last 
major  urban-renewal  tract,  an  adjacent  area 
of  about  seven  acres. 

City  officials  said  the  only  negative  com- 
ment they  had  heard  from  business  people 
about  the  zone  was  that  some  of  them  think 
it  may  be  too  small.  Some  businesses  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  they  say.  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  obtaining  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  zone. 

■New  Britain  has  been  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive communities  in  marketing  and  pro- 
moting their  enterprise  zone. "  said  John  J. 
Carson,  the  state's  Corrunissioner  of  Eco- 
nomic Development.  'I've  been  impressed 
with  their  efforts.  " 


□  1850 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  CHURCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  to  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lantos) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  th« 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  my  wife.  Annette,  and  I  vis- 
ited the  late  Senator  Frank  Church 
and  his  wife.  Bethine.  Frank  Church 
was  on  the  last  leg.  His  body  had  aged 
beyond  recognition.  It  was  clear  that 
the  end  was  near. 

And  in  a  tragic,  and  moving,  and  un- 
forgettable meeting.  Frank  Church 
spoke  not  of  his  own  ailment  as  he  was 
losing  his  fight  against  cancer,  but  he 
was  speaking  of  his  vision  of  America. 
Along  with  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few- 
moments  this  evening  to  remember 
Frank  Church,  a  Senator  for  24  years, 
a  patriot,  a  scholar,  a  person  of  unique 
intelligence  and  integrity.  He  had  a 
distinguished  and  dedicated  record  of 
public  service. 

He  was  born  in  Idaho.  He  went  to 
school  at  Stanford  and  for  24  years 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  culminating 
his  public  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  1976,  he  ran  for  the  Presidency 
and  it  was  my  great  and  distinct  pleas- 
ure, and  honor,  and  privilege  to  lead 
the  California  delegation  pledged  to 
Frank  Church  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  New  York. 

Although  Frank  is  principally  re- 
membered for  his  historic  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  his 
range  of  interests  covered  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  elderly.  He  was  a  fighter  for 
civil  rights  and  human  rights.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  spokesmen 
for  our  environment,  for  our  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  for  the  nature  he  loves  so 
much. 

He  began  his  adult  career  as  an  in- 
telligence officer  in  the  Burma/ 
China/India  theater,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably his  military  experience  that  made 
him  so  profoundly  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  fighting  for  peace. 

He  was  the  conscience  of  the  Senate 
and  indeed  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  he  wrote  his  own  truest  epi- 
taph when  he  spoke  on  the  occasion  of 
the  pas.sing  of  his  friend  and  mine, 
Bobby  Ker  aedy.  I  remember  well 
what  FranV  Church  said  on  that  occa- 
sion: 

Too  often  men  who  would  win  elections 
tend  to  be  followers,  not  leaders.  They  are 
inclined  to  go  along  in  order  to  get  along. 
They  are  specialists  in  telling  the  people 
what  they  want  to  hear.  They  are  animated 
mirrors,  styled  to  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  bent  to  reflect  current  opinion. 

Robert  Kennedy,  said  Frank 
Church— and  I  am  saying  this  today  of 


Frank  Church— was  -  a  shining  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.  He  was  no  ordinary 
garden  variety  politician.  He  scorned 
conformity.  He  insisted  on  being  him- 
self and  he  sought  to  prod  the  con- 
science of  America." 

That  basically  was  Frank's  assign- 
ment in  life,  to  prod  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  he  loved  so  much. 

This  Nation  and  all  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Frank  have 
been  enriched  by  his  presence  on  this 
planet.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  the  apex  of  his  career. 

He  should  have  been  President  and 
our  Nation  would  have  gained  immeas- 
urably by  his  leadership. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  would  now  yield,  if  I 
may.  to  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc). 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  commend 
him  for  taking  this  time  to  discuss  one 
of  the  truly  great  Americans  of  our 
time,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
Members  of  Congress  in  our  day. 

Other  speakers  joining  in  this  spe- 
cial order  in  memory  of  Frank  Church 
will  no  doubt  recall,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has,  his  tremendous 
contributions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  and  others  will  note  the  great 
significance  and  lasting  value  of  his 
contributions  to  ending  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
instituting  greater  accountability  with 
regard  to  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
the  United  States.  Those  were  indeed 
areas  where  Senator  Church  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  interests  of  those 
very  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  based.  And  I  join  with  others 
in  taking  this  special  order  to  salute 
Senator  Church  for  those  achieve- 
ments. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  a 
moment  to  concentrate  on  another 
aspect  of  Senator  Church's  career  and 
public  life,  and  that  is  the  area  of  con- 
servation. Here,  too,  his  contributions 
were  outstanding. 

In  fact,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
Senator  Church  never  did  anything  in 
a  small  or  petty  way.  He  was  always  an 
achiever  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the 
word. 

Few  of  us  here  today  were  in  Con- 
gress in  April  1963  when  Senator 
Church  was  floor  manager  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964.  what  ultimately 
became  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
But  history  shows  that  Senator 
Church  led  the  charge  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  was  a  key  figure  in 
defeating  several  weakening  amend- 
ments during  Senate  debate  of  this 
measure. 

In  more  recent  times.  Senator 
Church    was    instrumental    in    many 


other  conservation  efforts  involving 
resources  and  values  of  many  parts  of 
the  Nation.  More  particularly,  he  was 
a  tireless  advocate  of  protection  for 
some  of  the  priceless  wilderness  areas 
of  his  native  State  of  Idaho. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  approved 
and  the  President  signed  legislation.  S, 
2354,  designating  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  in  Idaho  as  the 
"Frank  Church— River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  call 
Senator  Church  when  the  House  acted 
on  that  measure  and  to  tell  him  of  it. 
and  he  was  really  quite  moved,  and  I 
am  sure  was  very  grateful  at  this  trib- 
ute, a  well-deserved  tribute  indeed  it 
was.  Such  a  special  mark  of  recogni- 
tion among  areas  that  would  have 
been  designated  wilderness  by  that  bill 
was  indeed  appropriate  to  Senator 
Church.  He  had  endeavored  to  protect 
those  areas  much  earlier  than  the  year 
in  which  it  was  enacted. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  would 
have  included  these  in  the  act  as  wil- 
derness areas,  but  they  were  down- 
graded in  a  House-Senate  conference 
from  wilderness  to  wilderness  study 
status,  and  the  opportunity  at  that 
time  for  wilderness  designation  was 
lost. 

But  Frank  Church  did  not  rest.  Due 
to  complications  in  the  wilderness 
review  process  the  River  of  No  Return 
area  was  not  again  presented  for  con- 
gressional consideration  until  the  late 
1970's  when  Senator  Church  intro- 
duced new  legislation  to  designate  this 
as  a  wilderness  area. 

In  the  interim.  Senator  Church  had 
enhanced  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  wildland  conserva- 
tionists by  securing  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  protect  numerous  areas  na- 
tionwide, particularly  the  spectacular 
Sawtooth,  Hell's  Canyon,  and  Gospel- 
Hump  Wilderness  Areas  in  Idaho.  But 
it  was  perhaps  for  central  Idaho  lands 
encompassed  in  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness  that  Senator 
Church  saved  his  utmost  efforts. 

As  the  Senator  said  of  the  area 
during  Senate  floor  debate  on  the  bill 
and  the  conference  report,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  has 
time  for  me  to  read  some  of  those 
words,  but  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  the  time,  I  would  just  like 
to  read  some  of  his  words. 
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He  said: 


This  superlative  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  what  Idahoans  mean  when 
they  refer  to  our  State  as  'God's  country.  " 
For  me.  and  for  countless  other  people,  the 
Salmon  River— the  famous  river  of  no 
return- has  become  a  symbol  of  life.  Yester- 
day is  a  part  of  the  river  which  we  have  al- 
ready run;  it  is  gone  forever.  Tomorrow  is 
always  unknown,  a  part  of  the  river  which 
lies  around  the  next  bend,  obscured  by  the 
'roar  of  the  next  set  of  rapids,  and  hidden 
from  sight   by   the  towering  cliffs  of   the 


canyon.  .  .  I  have  always  believed  that 
Idaho  is  big  enough  to  leave  some  of  the 
public  land  alone,  as  a  refuge  for  fish  and 
game,  to  protect  our  watersheds,  and  as 
sanctuary  for  those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
feel  the  need  to  get  away  from  it  all.  .  .  . 

That,  to  me  is  what  the  battle  for  the 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  is  really  all 
about.  It  is  a  fight  to  preserve  for  all  time  a 
part  of  the  vanishing  American  fron- 
tier. .  .  . 

As  one  who  has  spent  many  happy  days 
amidst  the  mountains  and  streams  of  this 
wild  region  of  Idaho,  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
patrimony  for  our  grandchildren  than  to 
leave  this  region  in  the  same  untamed  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  left  to  us  by  the  Cre- 
ator. 

So  Frank  Church  has  passed  to  his 
creator,  and  yet  I  think  his  own  lan- 
guage perhaps  describes  this  next  part 
of  his  adventure.  And  he  said: 

Yesterday  is  part  of  the  river  which  we 
have  already  run.  It  is  gone  forever.  Tomor- 
row is  always  unknown.  A  part  of  the  river 
which  lies  around  the  next  bend  obscured 
by  the  roar  of  the  next  set  of  rapids  and 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  towering  cliffs  of 
the  canyon. 

Senator  Church  has  gone  around 
that  bend.  I  am  sure  to  further 
achievements  and  to  further  adven- 
tures. Frank  Church,  during  his  final 
term  in  Congress,  did  just  that  sort  of 
thing.  Undaunted  by  the  fact  that  his 
reelection  was  fast  approaching  and 
that  a  very  large  wilderness  area 
might  cost  him  a  few  votes  but  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  right 
and  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho 
as  well  as  people  nationwide  supported 
his  efforts.  Senator  Church  tirelessly 
held  hearings,  negotiations,  markups 
and  other  meetings  to  help  insure  the 
passage  of  his  wilderness  dream  and  in 
the  end.  the  Nation  was  made  much 
wealthier  through  the  preservation  of 
a  magnificient  2,239.000-acre  wilder- 
ness, the  largest  by  far  in  the  lower  40 
States. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  other 
thing,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further,  and  that  is  that  during  all 
this  process.  Senator  Church  came  to 
me.  even  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate  and  said: 

You  know.  I  found  that  this  little  commu- 
nity woud  be  affected  if  we  put  this  particu- 
lar area  in  wilderness  because  there  is  a  saw- 
mill there  and  I  hope  you  will  take  action  to 
make  an  adjustment  to  help  those  people. 

He  was  constantly  thinking  about 
the  welfare  of  those  people  even 
though  they  may  be  small  in  number; 
whom  he  had  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
tect and  to  help  and  he  did  that  and 
still  managed  to  preserve  this  magnifi- 
cent wilderness  for  those  people  and 
for  all  others  to  enjoy. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  generation  has  its 
own  rendezvous  with  the  land.  Senator 
Frank  Church  was  a  leader  for  over  20 
years  of  a  nationwide  movement  to  set 
aside  public  lands  as  natural  areas  and 
as   wilderness,   our   country's   highest 


form  of  land  protection.  The  establish- 
ment of  wilderness  areas  and  leaving 
them  in  an  untrammelded  condition 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  unborn 
is  truly  a  measure  not  only  of  the 
man.  but  also  of  a  civilized  and  free  so- 
ciety. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  certainly 
join  in  praising  all  of  the  tremendous 
achievements  in  Frank  Church's  great 
record,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
American  people  are  aware  of  and  re- 
member his  special  contributions  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  coun- 
try's wilderness  treasures  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  who  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  leaders  in  the  field  of  pro- 
tecting our  environment  for  this  very 
moving  tribute  to  our  friend.  Frank 
Church. 

You  mentioned  Idaho  many  times 
during  the  course  of  your  remarks  and 
there  is  no  place  that  Frank  Church 
loved  more  and  appreciated  more  than 
his  native  Idaho. 

He  was  a  native  of  Boise;  he  grew  up 
in  a  Republican  household.  And  he 
became  the  magnificent  orator  by  de- 
bating his  father,  arguing  with  his 
father  after  every  dinner,  on  every 
conceivable  issue. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  conservative 
people  of  Idaho,  a  State  that  is  so 
often  viewed  as  a  Republican  State, 
should  elect  this  great  Democratic 
leader  as  Senator  four  times.  And  I 
was  with  Frank  in  Idaho  on  many  an 
occasion,  meeting  with  his  constitu- 
ents, who  told  him  that  while  they  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  many,  many 
things,  their  admiration  for  his  integ- 
rity and  for  his  intelligence  and  for  his 
patriotism  was  unbounded. 

So  I  think  it  is  appropriate  if  I  may. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  yield  now  to  my  Re- 
publican friend  and  colleague  from 
Idaho  to  express  his  tribute  to  Frank 
Church. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  California 
for  setting  aside  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  former  Senator  Frank  Church. 

I  think  it  is  very  fitting  on  this  day 
that  we  do  so. 

"rhe  great  heart  of  the  world  is  sad 
today  •  •  •  sad  because  a  great  voice 
has  been  stilled  in  death.  "  With  those 
words,  mourners  bade  farewell  to  one 
of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  Idaho 
ever  produced.  Forty-four  years  ago 
those  words  were  used  as  the  lion  of 
Idaho.  Senator  William  Borah,  was 
laid  to  rest. 

The  heart  of  the  world  was  again 
saddened— saddened  because  another 
great  voice  from  the  State  of  Idaho 
has  been  stilled  in  death.  The  memory 
of  Senator  Church  will  long  endure  as 
has  the  memory  of  Senator  Borah. 
And  it  should  because  they  shared  the 
same    aspirations,    dreamed    many    of 
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the    same    dreams    of    greatness    for 
America,  and  represented  their  State. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,    a    man    who    has    known 
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Mr.  LANTOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  California. 
Mr.  Sneaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
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the   many   who   mourn   the  death   of 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senator      Church      succumbed      to 


Idaho  in  his  honor:  The  Frank  Church 
River  of  No  Return. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Church's  con- 


leagues  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  colleague 
and   devoted   public   servant— Senator 
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the  same  dreams  of  greatness  for 
America,  and  represented  their  State. 
Nation,  and  parties  with  an  honor  be- 
stowed on  every  few  who  serve  m 
public  office. 

Although  Senator  Borah  was  a  Re- 
publican, he  was  Senator  Church's 
boyhood  idol.  Both  men  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  both  men  were  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, both  men  are  recognized  as 
statesmen. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
extol  the  political  stewardship  of  Sen- 
ator Church  without  recognizing  that 
we  held  few  philosophical  beliefs  in 
common.  Even  so.  I.  Idaho,  and  the 
Nation  mourn  his  passing  because  he 
was  a  man  and  a  leader  of  deep  com- 
mitment and  a  sincere  personal  resolve 
to  pursue  policies  he  felt  were  in  the 
b'  st  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  will 
come  and  go.  but  few  will  carve  out  of 
their  tenures  a  place  in  history.  Those 
that  do.  usually  have  done  so  out  of 
their  strength  of  commitment  and 
statesmanship.  The  passing  of  Frank 
Church  is  the  passing  of  one  of  those 
men. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  process  is  the  tolerance, 
integrity,  and  intensity  of  its  delibera- 
tive process,  where  men  and  women  of 
divergent  positions  seek  to  implement 
policies  that  will  steer  the  country 
toward  a  peaceful.  pro.sperous.  and 
free  future.  Positions  on  the  specific 
issues  at  the  time  define  the  political 
participants  in  that  process,  but  histo- 
ry and  force  of  personal  commitment 
to  the  process  define  statesmen.  On 
April  8,  1984,  the  Nation  lost  another 
statesman  from  Idaho. 

Once  again,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
the  opportunity  of  remembering 
Frank  Church. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Idaho  for 
his  very  moving  tribute  to  Frank 
Church. 

n  1910 

And  I  thought  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  in  paying  homage  to 
Frank  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
great  Senator  Borah  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  because  while  Frank  and  Sena- 
tor Borah  did  not  share  all  views,  they 
shared  the  greatness  and  the  love  for 
this  Nation.  I  know  that  Frank 
Church  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  He  talked 
to  me  of  Senator  Borah  many  times  in 
our  discussions  and  walks. 

I  think  it  is  the  genius  of  Idaho  and 
it  is  the  genius  of  the  Nation  that  it 
produces  great  Republicans  and  great 
Democrats  equally  committed  to  the 
service  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Anderson),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  former 
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Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  a  man  who  has  known 
Frank  Church  for  a  long  time,  who 
shared  his  views  and  philosophy  in  so 
many  ways,  and  who  would  like  to  say 
his  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Church. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, ToM  Lantos,  for  arranging  this 
special  order,  enabling  us  to  reflect  on 
the  life  and  career  of  Frank  Church, 
former  Senator  of  Idaho.  I  was  sad- 
dened, as  all  of  us  were,  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  this  great  man  2  weeks  ago 
from  cancer. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  out- 
spoken words,  especially  on  arms  con- 
trol, the  environment,  the  elderly,  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  During  his  24  years 
in  the  Senate,  Frank  left  behind  an 
impressive  legacy. 

Known  as  the  ■boy  orator"  in  the 
Senate.  Frank  served  for  8  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  insuring  adequate 
cost-of-living  increases  for  the  elderly. 
In  1975,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  was  established  under 
his  chairmanship.  The  committees 
final  report,  which  documented  nu- 
merous improper  activities  of  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  played  an  important  role 
in  curbing  abuses  of  power  by  these 
Agencies.  In  1976,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

However,  he  was  to  achieve  his  other 
major  ambition  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1979.  Prior  to  be- 
coming chairman.  Frank  made  a 
number  of  major  contributions  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  These  included  his  strong 
backing  for  the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  his  floor  leadership  during 
ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties in  1978.  He  is  most  renowned, 
though,  for  his  early  stand  against 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  1970.  Frank  coauthored  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  which  placed  the 
first  limits  on  expanding  the  war  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  And.  in  1972.  he 
pushed  for  legislation  to  end  all  Amer- 
ican military  activities  in  Southeast 
Asia.  After  leaving  the  Senate  in  1980. 
Frank  continued  to  speak  out  on  im- 
portant issues,  particularly  arms  con- 
trol and  world  peace. 

Frank  Church  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  fighter.  In  1947.  he  was  di- 
agnosed with  cancer  and  given  only  6 
months  to  live.  However,  after  shrink- 
ing to  only  80  pounds,  a  second  doctor 
disagreed  with  the  terminal  diagnosis 
and  prescribed  surgery  and  radiation 
treatment  that  led  to  his  almost  mi- 
raculous recovery. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
condolences  to  his  wife  Jean  and  his 
two  sons.  Forrest  and  Chase.  Franks 
leadership  and  companionship  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  us  all. 


Mr.  LANTOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Lantos.  for  coordinating  today's  spe- 
cial order  and  giving  Congress  the  op- 
protunity  to  express  its  deepest  sorrow- 
on  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  dedicated 
and  hard-working  servants  of  the 
people,  the  Honorable  Frank  Church 
of  Idaho. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  the  distinct  privilege  of 
serving  and  working  with  Frank 
Church  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  and  had  come  to  admire  his 
sincerity  and  dedication  in  pursuing 
his  goals.  For  24  years  he  served  the 
Slate  of  Idaho  as  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  U.S.  5enale  and  in  the 
last  2  years  of  his  di;  tinguished  career 
he  chaired  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Senator  Church  was  an  eloquent  and 
independent  voice  in  the  Senate  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  who 
pleaded  for  compa.ssion  at  home  and 
courageous  commonsense  abroad. 
Above  all.  Frank  Church  wa.s  a  moral 
man,  and  a  man  of  intergrity.  His  in- 
telligence tempered  with  his  sense  of 
compassion  led  him  to  publicly  demon- 
strate his  outrage  for  the  gross  dispro- 
portion between  means  and  ends  in 
American  foreign  policy.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  America  was  stronge.st 
when  it  was  true  to  its  most  generous 
and  humane  instincts. 

Truly.  Frank  Church  cared.  He  bril- 
liantly represented  Idaho  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  a  leading  conservation- 
ist, an  advocate  for  the  elderly,  a 
champion  for  arms  controls,  but  he 
went  beyond  that,  for  he  was  a  man 
with  a  national  vision,  one  that  al- 
lowed him  the  flexibility  to  champion 
principles  which  transcend  State 
boundaries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Frank 
Church  left  his  mark  on  the  country 
which  he  so  passionately  loved.  We  are 
today  a  greater  Nation  for  his  efforts 
and  dedication.  The  Congress  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  sorely  miss  the 
leadership  and  courage  of  Frank 
Church. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  the  State  of  New  York  for 
paying  his  tribute  to  Frank  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  already  have  on 
hand  scores  of  tributes  from  col- 
leagues from  across  this  land.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  colleagues  from 
small  rural  States  and  from  large 
urban  areas,  a  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  we  say  farewell  to  Frank  Church, 
we  speak  on  behalf  of  a  grateful 
nation. 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  sorrowful  voice  to  those  of 


the   many   who   mourn   the   death   of 
Senator  Frank  Church. 

Senator  Church  succumbed  to 
cancer  37  years  after  he  was  first 
stricken  with  that  dread  disease.  At 
that  time,  he  was  given  only  6  months 
to  live.  However,  surgery,  treatments, 
and  his  own  indomitable  will  allowed 
him  to  fight  off  the  affliction  and  live 
on  to  devote  a  life  to  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation,  including  24  years  in 
the  Senate.  While  we  mourn  his 
death,  we  also  give  thanks  that  we 
could  benefit  from  his  intellect  and 
leadership. 

The  qualities  of  character  for  which 
we  admire  Senator  Church  are  well 
known:  His  grace,  his  civility,  his  cour- 
age and  determination,  his  steadfast- 
ness in  his  convictions.  He  was  a  pro- 
found thinker,  an  eloquent  orator. 
And  the  product  of  his  work  in  the 
Senate  speaks  eloquently  for  itself  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

He  was  an  early  and  outspoken  critic 
of  this  country's  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  a  time  when  such  criticism,  es- 
petiv^Uy  in  his  home  State  of  Idaho, 
was  not  at  all  fashionable.  Two  pieces 
of  legislation  that  bear  his  name— the 
Cooper-Church  and  the  Case-Church 
amendments— were  instrumental  in  fi- 
nally extracting  us  from  our  bloody 
misadventures  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Church 
for  the  work  of  the  several  panels  he 
chaired. 

One  of  his  inve.stigations  in  the  early 
1970's  exposed  links  between  a  multi- 
national corporation  and  the  CIA. 
bribery  of  foreign  officials  by  corpora- 
tions and  an  Arab  blackli-st  of  pro- 
Israel  businesses.  Another  revealed 
abuses  of  power  by  our  intelligence 
agencies,  disclosures  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  our  intelligence  commit- 
tees and  a  clo.ser  liaison  between  the 
Congress  and  the  agencies. 

Senator  Church  was  instrumental  in 
yet  another  protection  of  congression- 
al prerogatives.  He  was  cochairman  of 
a  committee  whose  work  re.sulted  in 
legislation  that  limited  a  President's 
power  to  declare  an  emergency  and  ex- 
ercise extraordinary  power  independ- 
ent of  the  Congress. 

As  the  influential  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Church  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
major  foreign  policy  issues  of  our 
time,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  he  worked  industri- 
ously to  protect  the  interest  of  the  el- 
derly. Indeed,  he  was  a  longtime  cham- 
pion of  legislation  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

Senator  Church  was  a  true  national 
leader,  but  he  did  not  neglect  the 
needs  and  interests  of  his  Idaho  con- 
stituency. It  is  most  fitting  that  the 
Congress  earlier  this  year,  in  recogni- 
tion for  his  determined  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources,  named   2,2   million   acres   in 


Idaho  in  his  honor:  The  Frank  Church 
River  of  No  Return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Church's  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments  will 
be  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  years  in  serv- 
ice of  his  nation.  I  want  to  join  his 
long  list  of  friends  and  admirers  in  ex- 
pressing my  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Church  and  the  members  of  her 
family.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague.  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Church  served  in  the  Senate 
for  24  years  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  formulating  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policies.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  he  was  a  sensitive  and 
articulate  statesman  who  rendered 
true  service  to  his  State  and  country. 
His  pa.ssing  is  a  loss  to  us  all.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho. 

Frank  Church  had  a  career  of  dis- 
tinction and  accomplishment  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  His  was  a  voice  of  reason 
in  a  number  of  areas,  and  he  was  a 
particularly  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  causes  of  peace  and  social  justice. 
While  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
work  in  foreign  policy  and  his  service 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Church  also  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  legislative  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  the  environment 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  elder- 
ly. He  was  a  man  of  decency  and  com- 
passion for  whom  adherence  to  princi- 
ple was  the  standard  of  a  lifetime. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  Sen- 
ator Church  was  the  guiding  force 
behind  that  committee's  investigation 
into  the  scope  and  propriety  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  intelligence-gathering 
agencies.  The  six-volume  report  that 
was  issued  in  1976  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee's  inquiry  remains  a 
model  of  balanced  and  insightful  com- 
mentary on  intelligence  functions,  and 
particularly  on  the  u.sefulness  of 
covert  actions.  When  the  House  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence acted  last  year  to  recommend 
the  termination  of  the  covert  oper- 
ation in  Nicaragua,  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  provided  an  impor- 
tant resource.  The  continued  utility  of 
that  report  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Frank 
Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  well  served  by 
Frank  Church's  career  in  public  life. 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  Senate  and 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  he  will 
not  be  forgotten.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathies  to  his  wife,  Bethine.  and 
his  family.* 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 


leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  colleague 
and  devoted  public  servant— Senator 
Frank  Church. 

For  24  years.  Senator  Church  served 
as  a  forceful  and  effective  legislator  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents  in  Idaho.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  Senate  in  1957 
after  defeating  former  U.S.  Senator 
Glen  Taylor  by  a  mere  170  votes.  At 
age  32,  he  was  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Church 
took  an  early  stand  against  excessive 
American  military  involvement 
abroad.  In  1963,  long  before  it  was 
popular,  he  called  for  an  end  to  U.S. 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  if  its 
Government  continued  repressing  po- 
litical opposition.  Three  years  later,  he 
joined  14  of  his  Democratic  colleagues 
in  asking  President  John.son  to  contin- 
ue his  suspension  of  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam,  and  in  1970  he  coauth- 
ored an  amendment  designed  to  limit, 
for  the  first  time,  the  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war  into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Through  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee.  Senator 
Church  was  lauded  for  his  consider- 
able efforts  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
natural  beauty.  A  recipient  of  the 
Idaho  Conservation  Award  and  numer- 
ous accolades  from  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  the  Senator  worked  to 
insure  passage  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  other  significant  envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

I  first  met  Senator  Church  when  I 
worked  as  a  page  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  20  years  ago  in 
Atlantic  City.  His  gracious  manner 
and  natural  warmth,  and  that  of  his 
wife,  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
me.  It  was  readily  apparent  that  he 
was  a  humanitarian,  a  man  who 
fought  against  injustices  in  our  socity, 
a  man  who  supported  social  welfare 
programs  and  endorsed  legislation 
dealing  with  fundamental  human  lib- 
erties such  as  civil  rights  and  equal 
rights  for  women. 

Senator  Church  first  learned  he  had 
cancer  while  a  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1948.  Although  doctors  pre- 
dicted he  had  but  6  months  to  live,  he 
did  not  give  up.  His  strong  will  and 
courage  saw  him  through  a  painful 
series  of  x-ray  treatments  and  surgery 
which  eventually  restored  him  to 
health.  Almost  30  years  later,  recalling 
that  period  in  his  life,  he  said  it  made 
him  more  inclined  to  take  chances 
that  came  his  way.  In  many  ways.  Sen- 
ator Church  took  those  chances.  He 
stood  behind  issues  which  were  not 
always  supported  by  others.  He  resist- 
ed sacrificing  his  principles  and  beliefs 
in  the  face  of  strong,  sometimes  per- 
sistent, opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  citizens  around  our  Nation 
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in  honoring  a  truly  courageous  man.  a 
leader  of  our  Nation,  Senator  Frank 
Church,  and  in  extending  our  sympa- 
thies to  his  widow.  Bethine.  and  their 
two  sons.  Senator  Prank  Church  has 
been  missed  from  the  Senate  and  he 
will  now  be  missed  by  us  all.* 
•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
remember  Senator  Prank  Church. 
Senator  Church  was  well  known 
beyond  his  native  Idaho.  He  brought  a 
perspective  to  the  Senate  which  was 
heard  throughout  this  land.  Frank 
Church  had  the  courage  to  publicly 
say  that  there  were  limits  to  America's 
role  in  the  world.  Some  of  what  he 
said  dismayed  and  angered  many 
Americans.  To  others  it  was  a  word  of 
caution  as  the  Nation  plunged  into 
overseas  ventures  with  the  certainty 
that  they  were  good  guys  and  that 
that  was  the  key  to  making  America 
prevail  over  its  perceived  enemies. 

I  believe  that  we  can  best  remember 
Senator  Church's  vision  by  recalling 
his  warning  in  February  1965.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

Head-in-the-sand  isolationism  died  a  gen- 
eration ago.  But  the  pendulum  of  our  for- 
eign policy  can  swing  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  Once  we  thought  that  anything 
which  happened  abroad  was  none  of  our 
business;  now  we  evidently  think  that  every- 
thing which  happens  abroad  has  become 
our  business.  In  30  years,  an  excess  of  isola- 
tionism has  been  transformed  into  an  excess 
of  interventionlsm. 

Why  have  we  spread  ourselves  so  thin? 
What  compulsion  draws  us.  ever  deeper, 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  so  many  coun- 
tries In  Africa  and  Asia,  having  so  remote  a 
connection  with  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

The  answer.  I  think,  stems  from  our  in- 
tensely ideological  view  of  the  cold  war.  We 
have  come  to  treat  Communism,  regardless 
of  what  form  it  may  take  in  any  given  coun- 
try, as  the  enemy.  We  fancy  ourselves  as 
guardian  of  the  free  world,  though  most  of 
it  Is  not  free,  and  never  has  been.  We  seek 
to  immunize  this  world  against  further 
Communist  infection  through  massive  injec- 
tions of  American  aid.  and,  wherever,  neces- 
sary, through  direct  American  inter\'ention. 
Such  a  vast  undertaking  has  at  least  two 
defects.  FMrsl.  it  exceeds  our  national  capa- 
bility. Second,  among  the  newly  emerging 
nations,  where  the  specter  of  Western  Impe- 
rialism is  dreaded  more  than  Communism, 
such  a  policy  can  be  self-defeating.  As  a  sea- 
soned, friendly  foreign  diplomat  recently 
put  it:  The  United  States  is  getting  Involved 
In  situations  where  no  one— not  even  a 
nation  of  saints— would  be  welcome. 

Senator  Church  was  defeated  in  his 
reelection  bid  in  1980.  At  that  time  he 
was  victim  of  negative  commercials. 
Looking  back  at  his  ideas,  it  is  clear 
that  Prank  Church  left  the  Senate  as 
a  man  of  principle  who  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  the  national  dialog.  His 
ideas  remain  as  a  legacy  to  all  who 
would  seek  balance  and  reason  in  a 
complex  world  that  requires  more 
than  simple  answers. • 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  mourn  the  recent  passing  of  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church.  With  his  death  we 


have  lost  a  great  statesman,  patriot, 
and  more  significantly  a  great  man. 

For  24  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  Prank  Church  was  a  presence 
on  our  national  stage.  He  spent  his 
long  and  illustrious  career  in  service  to 
the  people  of  this  native  Idaho  as  well 
as  the  Nation— always  exemplifying 
the  virtues  of  dedication,  wisdom  and 
clarity  of  purpose. 

His  efforts  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
foreign  policy,  social  justice,  and  con- 
servation were  tireless.  Prank  Church 
was  a  leading  and  eloquent  voice 
strongly  supportive  of  civil  rights  pro- 
tection, expanded  benefits  for  the  el- 
derly, equal  rights  for  women  and 
other  social  service  programs.  He  was 
also  R  leading  conservationist.  It  was, 
however,  primarily  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  that  Frank  Church  made 
his  mark  achieving  in  1979  the  goal  of 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

He  leaves  behind  his  mark  and  his 
vision.  We  will  remember  Frank 
Church  for  his  belief  in  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual:  for  his  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  has  a 
moral  mission  in  the  world;  and  for  his 
leadership  in  international  affairs.  As 
a  charismatic  leader  who  sought  to 
translate  visions  into  concrete  realities 
Frank  Church's  accomplishments  will 
live  on  as  a  warm  and  glowing  testimo- 
nial to  his  energy  and  vision. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  prayers 
and  condolences.* 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank 
Church  was  a  dear  and  wonderful 
man,  his  goodness  of  a  magnitude  rare 
among  us. 

He  was  a  friend,  a  champion  of 
issues  of  foreign  policy,  personal  liber- 
ty, and  natural  resources  on  which  our 
democracy  rests  and  a  man  on  whose 
strength  we  counted.  He  is  so  deeply 
missed  by  all  of  us.« 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital 
voice  of  vision,  reason,  and  integrity 
was  lost  to  America  with  the  recent 
passing  of  Senator  Prank  Church.  A 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  24 
years,  Frank  Church  embodied  that 
all  too  rare  combination  of  courage, 
eloquence,  and  decency.  During  his 
service  in  the  Senate  and  after  his  de- 
parture from  that  body.  Prank  Church 
elevated  the  quality  of  both  thought 
and  debate  in  the  American  political 
arena. 

Perhaps  Senator  Church's  most  last- 
ing contribution,  and  there  were 
many,  to  his  country  was  his  under- 
standing of  and  commitment  to  the 
fundamental  American  precepts  of 
freedom  and  justice,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  applying  those  precepts  to  our 
Nation's  policies  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Prank  Church  understood  that  pov- 
erty, injustice,  and  political  repression 
contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  demise 
regardless  of  ideological  machinations. 
He    understood    that    the    inexorable 


forces  of  history  are  best  addressed 
peacefully,  and  that  military  force  in 
the  face  of  social  upheaval  is  more 
often  than  not  destined  to  fail. 

Prank  Church  understood  more 
deeply  than  most  the  words  Horace, 
the  immortal  poet  and  philosopher  of 
ancient  Rome.  'Force  without  wisdom 
falls  of  its  own  weight." 

We  should  do  Senator  Prank  Church 
the  honor  of  heeding  his  words  and 
his  wisdom  more  diligently  in  his  ab- 
sence than  we  did  when  he  was  with 
us.« 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  death  of 
former  Senator  Prank  Church  of 
Idaho.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  note  some  important 
qualities  of  Senator  Church. 

During  his  quarter  century  of  public 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Frank 
Church  stood  out  not  only  as  a  man  of 
ideas,  but  more  importantly,  as  a  man 
of  ideals.  He  consistently,  fought  for 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans,  benefits 
for  the  elderly,  and  equal  rights  for 
women.  However,  above  all  else.  Sena- 
tor Church  stood  for  a  sensible  and  re- 
sponsible foreign  policy.  He  continual- 
ly argued  against  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  means  and  the  ends  in 
American  foreign  policy,  first  in  the 
CIA  excesses  in  Chile  and  Cuba,  then 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  finally,  in 
the  undeclared  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  seems  sad  to  me  that  only  in 
death  are  many  of  his  fears  and  warn- 
ings receiving  the  recognition  they  de- 
served years  ago. 

Yet,  beyond  all  of  these  causes  rises 
Prank  Church,  the  individual.  The  te- 
nacity and  dedication  he  applied  to  his 
job  gained  him  respect,  if  not  genuine 
admiration  from  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  alike.  It  is  these 
qualities  we  should  remember  and 
take  to  heart,  for  long  after  the  causes 
have  faded,  the  ideals  of  dedication, 
perserverence,  principle,  and  service 
Prank  Church  symbolized  will  stand  as 
a  goal  few  attain,  but  many  strive 
for.* 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  remembrance  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  competent  and  compas- 
sionate legislators,  the  late  Frank  F, 
Church. 

Though  perhaps  best  remembered 
for  speaking  out  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  long  before  it  was  fashiona- 
ble and  for  working  to  curb  the  ex- 
cesses of  past  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. Senator  Church  was  also  a  tire- 
less and  effective  champion  of  social 
justice  and  environmental  issues  at 
home. 

During  his  remarkable  24-year 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Prank 
Church  demonstrated  his  courage 
time  and  again  in  taking  the  lead  on 
issues   obscured   by   controversy.    His 


leadership  and  the  immense  integrity 
with  which  he  conducted  himself 
earned  Senator  Church  the  lasting  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues. 

This  house  and,  indeed,  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Church— a  statesman  whose 
wisdom  and  clarity  of  purpose  will  be 
missed  tremendously,  but  whose  exam- 
ple shall  forever  inspire.  We  join  in  ex- 
tending condolences  to  his  wife  Beth- 
ine, and  their  two  sons.« 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  know  Prank 
Church  for  more  than  30  years— 
before  either  one  of  us  came  to  Con- 
gress. Prom  the  beginning,  there  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
young  man  would  make  his  mark  in 
American  public  affairs.  In  those  days, 
as  in  later  years,  he  carried  a  reserve 
of  impeccable  civility,  but  behind  that 
reserve  was  a  warm,  compassionate, 
and  witty  human  being.  Decency,  inde- 
pendence, principle,  and  a  courageous 
commitment  to  justice  are  the  at- 
tributes I  most  closely  associate  with 
Senator  Church.  His  eloquence  was 
fueled  by  conviction  and  there  was 
always  substance  in  his  message.  In 
his  private  life,  he  waged  a  gallant 
fight  against  cancer;  in  his  public 
career,  he  fought  for  peace  and  for 
policies  of  moral  leadership  by  our 
Government  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs. 

He  pointed  out  "America's  inability 
to  come  to  terms  with  revolutionary 
change  in  the  Third  World"  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  his  vision  was 
positive,  not  negative.  Shortly  before 
his  untimely  death,  he  wrote  that  he 
was  looking  to  the  day  when  the 
United  States  would  stop  "trying  to  re- 
press the  irrepressible"  in  the  Third 
World  and  exchange  "our  unreason- 
able fear  of  communism  for  a  rekin- 
dled faith  in  freedom."  Frank  Church 
left  an  indelible  imprint  for  good  on 
U.S.  public  affairs. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  him,  and 
Bea  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies to  Beth  and  his  family. • 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  honor  the  late  Senator  Prank 
Church  of  Idaho.  I  was  privileged  to 
know  him  personally,  and  he  was  a 
truly  extraordinary  man— a  brilliant 
orator,  a  talented  legislator  on  a  broad 
range  of  national  and  internatonal 
issues.  Presidential  candidate,  and  a 
man  who  could  relate  easily  to  world 
statesmen  and  to  all  of  the  people  of 
Idaho  who  he  represented  with  such 
distinction  from  1957  to  1981. 

Prank  Church  was  best  known  na- 
tionally for  his  role  in  foreign  affairs, 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  his  efforts 
to  provide  a  proper  constitutional  and 
legal  framework  for  the  work  of  our 
intelligence  agencies,  and  for  his  early 
and  courageous  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  His  constituents  in  Idaho  ad- 


mired Prank  Church  for  his  convic- 
tions, even  as  they  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  issues.  But  he  was 
also  a  local  legislator  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion, defending  the  interests  of  his 
State  vigorously  in  committees  and  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

One  of  the  events  I  remember  from 
my  early  interest  in  politics  was  Prank 
Church's  keynote  speech  to  the  1960 
Democratic  Convention.  It  was  a  re- 
markable oration,  and  confirmed  that 
the  man  who  had  been  the  "boy 
wonder"  of  the  Senate  would  be  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  party  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Following  his  departure  from  the 
Senate,  Frank  Church  was  a  valued 
elder  statesman  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
will  lack  his  counsel  at  this  time,  when 
so  many  of  the  major  foreign  policy 
issues  which  engaged  his  interest  are 
before  us.» 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
Prank  Church.  He  showed  the  same 
courage  and  dignity  in  his  death  that 
he  brought  to  his  long  career  as  a 
public  servant.  His  strong  character 
and  his  skills  as  an  orator  were  consist- 
ently and  successfully  brought  to  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights,  the  concerns 
of  the  aged  and  the  basic  needs  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Prank  Church  was  looked  upon  with 
great  respect,  especially  in  the  foreign 
affairs  arena,  because  he  was  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  challenge  a  de- 
cision he  felt  would  adversely  affect 
this  Nation.  Perhaps  his  most  admira- 
ble crusade  was  his  condemnation  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
denounced  the  executive  branch's  in- 
dependent war-time  operations  and  de- 
manded that  Congress  be  given  proper 
jurisdiction  over  military  involvement. 

Frank  loved  this  country  and  was  a 
patriot  in  the  highest  sense  because  he 
placed  the  immediate  needs  of  his 
homeland  above  any  international 
concern.  He  demonstrated  this 
through  his  strong  support  for  social 
welfare  programs.  Even  as  a  freshman 
Senator,  Prank  was  an  influential  ad- 
vocate of  our  social  security  system. 
And  under  President  Kennedy  he  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  supporter  of 
public  education,  urban  renewal,  medi- 
care and  programs  to  eradicate  pover- 
ty. Prank  believed  in  providing  all 
Americans  with  every  opportunity  to 
advance. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  Prank's 
family.  I  know  they  will  miss  his  com- 
panionship, dedication,  and  leader- 
ship, as  will  we  all.  But  while  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  Senator 
who  served  this  Nation  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  this  century,  we  must  salute 
the  fine  example  he  set  for  us  all.» 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  earlier  this 
month  of  the  loss  of  my  good  friend 


and  former  colleague  from  Idaho,  Sen- 
ator Prank  Church.  His  untimely 
death  is  a  loss  to  all  Americans. 

Throughout  his  24  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate,  Prank  Church  champi- 
oned the  rights  of  the  common  person. 
His  leadership  in  fighting  for  civil 
rights,  the  rights  of  the  elderly,  equal- 
ity for  women,  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  were  fights  born  of 
wisdom  and  reason.  His  courageous 
stand  against  this  country's  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  his  efforts  to 
curb  abuses  by  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies, while  initially  unpopular,  proved 
visionary. 

Frank  Church's  final  battle,  his 
toughest,  was  fought  with  the  same  te- 
nacity and  clarity  of  purpose  as  any  of 
his  floor  fights.  Pranks  commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  stands 
as  a  model  to  us  in  these  halls  as  well 
as  in  life. 

The  Congress,  the  country  and  I  will 
miss  Frank  Church's  intelligence,  com- 
passion and  dedication  to  principles.  I 
offer  my  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
sons.* 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  CYPRUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Peighan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  this  special  order  today  because 
I  believe  that  this  House  must  tell 
Turkey  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we 
expect  them  to  help  us  resolve  the 
conflict  on  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  nearly  10  years  since 
40,000  Turkish  troops  invaded  and  di- 
vided that  tiny  island;  10  years  since 
200,000  Greek-Cypriots  were  driven 
from  their  homes;  10  years  since  thou- 
sands more  were  killed  and  captured 
by  Turkish  soldiers  who  were  using 
American  weapons  in  a  manner  pro- 
hibited by  American  law. 

Today,  Cyprus  is  still  divided.  Over 
200.000  Turkish  troops  continue  to 
occupy  Cyprus,  and  they  have  been 
joined  by  50,000  Turkish  colonists  who 
were  lured  from  the  mainland  by  the 
promise  of  land  that  had  belonged  to 
Greek-Cypriots.  The  Turkish  lire  is 
not  the  official  currency  of  occupied 
Cyprus,  and  the  Turkish  Government 
subsidizes  over  50  percent  of  Rauf 
Denktash's  budget. 

These  unhelpful  actions  have  been 
taken  despite  an  increasingly  generous 
program  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Turkey. 
Since  our  aid  embargo  was  lifted  in 
1978,  we  have  sent  close  to  $3.5  billion 
to  Turkey,  making  that  country  our 
third  largest  aid  recipient  after  Israel 
and  Egypt,  Administration  officials 
have  estimated  that  future  assistance 
could  top  $1  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years— more  than  the  much-publi- 
cized Kissinger  Commission  requested 
for  the  war-torn  nations   of  Central 
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America.  All  of  this  aid  has  been— and 
will  be— provided  under  that  clearly 
expressed  condition  that  Turkey 
would  cooperate  fully  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  solution  on  Cyprus. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  passed  a  measure 
which  provides  a  positive  incentive  for 
Turkey  to  break  the  deadlock  on 
Cyprus.  The  bill  would  provide  Turkey 
with  $716  million  in  military  aid.  but 
the  Turkish  Government  would  re- 
ceive the  $216  million  grant  portion  of 
that  package  only  if  it  returns  the  city 
of  Varosha  to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
under  U.N.  auspices.  In  other  words,  if 
Turkey  withdraws  its  forces  from  Var- 
osha. and  makes  a  concrete  contribu- 
tion to  a  peace  settlement  on  Cyprus, 
it  will  get  as  much  military  aid  as  last 
year.  If  not.  it  will  get  an  amount 
equal  to  Greece,  and  $255  million 
below  the  administration's  request. 

This  condition  is  a  reasonable  and 
attainable  test  of  Turkey's  good  faith. 
It  does  not  demand  a  total  withdrawal 
of  occupation  forces  or  a  derecognition 
of  the  Turkish-Cypriot  regime— two 
conditions  that  would  be  consistent 
with  stated  U.S.  policy.  All  it  asks  is 
for  Turkey  to  carry  out  a  policy  it  has 
agreed  to  many  times:  In  1978,  Turkey 
suggested  that  the  town  would  be  re- 
turned if  the  arms  embargo  was  lifted. 
It  was.  but  Famagusta  was  not.  One 
year  later.  Turkish-Cypriot  leader 
Denktash  signed  a  10-point  plan  with 
Cypriot  President  Kyprianou.  which 
included  the  return  of  Famagusta.  But 
this  also  became  a  dead  letter.  And 
this  Janaury.  Denktash  again  said  he 
would  return  Varosha  to  the  United 
Nation.  But  nothing  has  happened. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  The  con- 
flict on  Cyprus  must  be  resolved.  At 
stake  are  some  basic  issues  of  interna- 
tional law  and  international  morality 
that  have  a  wider  relevance  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  At  stake  are  some  key 
strategic  interests.  At  stake  is  a  small 
country's  right  to  govern  itself,  free 
from  outside  pressures,  threat,  or 
blackmail.  At  stake  is  the  basic  belief 
that  American  aid  should  serve  Ameri- 
can interests  and  American  values. 

In  sum.  America  has  paid  too  much 
to  Turkey  for  too  little  in  return.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  action. 

Today,  we  have  to  ask  if  our  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  have  been  well  spent.  I 
submit  that  they  have  not.  Turkey  is 
working  hard  to  partition  Cyprus  per- 
manently and  consolidate  its  control 
over  the  northern  third  of  the  island. 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of  Turkey's  de- 
signs, we  can  look  back  to  last  Novem- 
ber 15  when  the  Turkish-Cypriots  uni- 
laterally declared  their  part  of  the 
island  an  independent  republic.  This 
act,  done  with  the  full  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Turkish  Government,  oc- 
curred only  hours  after  President 
Reagan  signed  a  foreign  aid  bill  grant- 
ing nearly  $1  billion  to  Turkey.  Since 
then,   Denktash    has   consistently    re- 


jected U.N.  efforts  to  salvage  a  settle- 
ment with  a  number  of  provocative  ac- 
tions. In  February,  he  unfurled  a  new- 
flag:  last  month,  he  called  for  a  consti- 
tutional referendum  and  elections;  and 
just  last  week,  his  so-called  republic 
exchanged  Ambassadors  with  the 
Turkish  Government  in  Ankara. 
Today,  Turkey  stands  alone  in  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus. 

This  Congress,  President  Reagan, 
and  the  international  community  have 
all  condemned  these  moves  by  Denk- 
tash and  his  patrons  in  Ankara.  But 
this  administrations  actions  have 
failed  to  match  its  tough  words.  The 
State  Department  proposed  to  in- 
crease military  aid  to  Turkey  this 
year,  rejecting  the  legislative  mandate 
to  link  aid  to  Turkey  to  progress  on 
Cyprus. 

Clearly,  we  do  have  a  strategic  inter- 
est in  maintaining  good  relations  with 
Turkey.  But  we  must  not  let  one-sided 
support  for  that  country  undermine 
our  broader  interests  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Our  unquestioning  ap- 
proach to  Turkey  is  fueling  a  rising 
tide  of  anti-Americanism  in  Greece 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  logjam  on  Cyprus 
has  strained  relations  between  Athens 
and  Ankara  to  the  breaking  point— a 
development  that  can  only  serve  to 
weaken  NATO's  southern  flank. 

D  1920 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe). 
who  has  been  a  very  consistent  and  a 
very  reasonable  voice  of  concern  for 
the  conflict  that  rages  in  Northern 
Cyprus. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  not  only  for  his  state- 
ment but  also  for  calling  a  special 
order  here  this  evening  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  issue  which  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  Cyprus  is 
again  before  us,  as  we  approach  the 
10-year  anniversary  of  Turkey's  illegal 
occupation  and  partition  of  this  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  country.  Along 
with  many  other  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  con- 
tinuing injustice  and  human  suffering 
on  Cyprus.  In  these  10  years  a  disturb- 
ing pattern  has  developed  and.  year  by 
year.  U.S.  interests  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  have  become  increas- 
ingly imperiled. 

Each  year,  just  as  Congress  consid- 
ers foreign  aid  legislation,  there  ap- 
pears a  sudden  flurry  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity; Turkey  hints  of  an  impending 
breakthrough  in  delicate  negotiations. 
Always,  there  is  the  official  rumor  of 
an  interim  agreement  over  the  vacant 
area  of  Famagusta  and  Varosha  that 
would  allow  the  return  of  its  Greek- 
Cypriot   inhabitants.   Each  year  Con- 


gress approves  increased  aid  for 
Turkey— not  wanting  to  prejudice  the 
chances  for  real  progress.  Suddenly 
the  negotiations  evaporate.  Last  fall, 
as  Congress  considered  a  continuing 
resolution  containing  aid  for  Turkey, 
there  was  talk  of  a  summit  between 
Greek-Cypriot  and  Turkist-Cypriot 
leaders  and— of  course— the  return  of 
Varosha  and  Famagusta.  Three  days 
after  the  legislation  passed.  Northern 
Cyprus  declared  unilateral  independ- 
ence with  the  support  of  Turkey. 

The  latest  installment  of  this  tired 
charade  occurred  last  month.  Due  to 
the  sincere  efforts  and  hard  work  of 
Ed  Derwinski  our  former  colleague, 
and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Turkish-Cypriot 
leader.  Mr.  Denktash.  appeared  to 
demonstrate  new  flexibility.  Mr.  Denk- 
tash talked  of  restarting  the  intercom- 
munal  talks  and  delaying  the  imple- 
mentation of  his  unilateral  declaration 
of  an  independent  state  on  Northern 
Cyprus.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  was  working  on  for- 
eign aid  legislation.  Administration  of- 
ficials advised  the  committee  not  to 
cut  back  Turkish  aid,  or— if  it  did— to 
take  the  responsibility  for  upsetting 
delicate  negotiations.  Again,  there 
were  specific  hints  of  an  early  return 
of  Varosha. 

Soon  after  the  committee  accepted 
increased  economic  aid  for  Turkey  and 
improved  terms  for  military  aid,  Mr. 
Dentask— upon  consultation  with 
Ankara— flatly  refused  the  Secretary 
General's  request  that  Varosha  be  re- 
turned as  a  good-will  gt  ture.  He  then 
raised  an  independent  flag  the  first 
time  over  Northern  Cyprus. 

There  is  no  greater  threat,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  U.S.  interests  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  than  the 
present  impasse  on  Cyprus.  Turkey's 
costly  occupation  and  subsidy  of  its 
enclave  on  Cyprus  largely  negates  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  aid.  supposedly 
provided  for  Turkeys  role  in  NATO. 
Greece,  our  other  NATO  ally  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  increasingly 
questions  our  interest  in  seeking  a  res- 
olution of  the  Cyprus  conflict  and 
drifts  toward  neutralism. 

As  long  as  the  Cyprus  issue  festers, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  will  only  worsen.  I  am 
tired  of  misleading  hints  of  progress 
offered  up  for  the  consumption  of 
Congress,  and  I  am  tired  of  rewarding 
in  advance  empty  promises.  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  begin 
taking  positive  action  in  the  search  for 
a  solution  on  Cyprus,  and  to  begin  re- 
warding results.  There  are  issues  that 
still  need  to  be  resolved  between  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  communities  on 
Cyprus,  but  the  underlying  difficulty 
is  the  unwillingness  of  Turkey  to  alter 
its  occupation  force  of  18.000  to  25.000 
troops.  There  is  still  mistrust  between 
the    two    Cypriot    communities,    but 


Turkey  has  yet  proved  unwilling  to 
support  a  demonstration  of  good  faith 
even  on  the  easily  resolved  issue  of 
Varosha. 

Awaiting  scheduling  in  the  Senate  is 
a  foreign  aid  bill  that  ties  a  portion  of 
Turkey's  aid  to  real  progress  on  the 
issue  of  Varosha  and  Famagusta  reset- 
tlement. There  are  many  other  incen- 
tives available  to  Congress.  Some  may 
still  argue  that  if  Congress  were  to 
take  even  the  mild  action  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  the  sudden  prom- 
ise of  some  new  negotiation  might  be 
threatened.  Perhaps— somehow— even 
the  imminent  return  of  Varosha  and 
Famagusta  would  be  imperiled.  Frank- 
ly. I  have  become  numb  to  such  argu- 
ments. It  is  time  for  this  country  to 
seek  results,  and  no  longer  be  diverted 
from  its  purpose  by  the  whisper  of 
promises.  A  lack  of  a  legislative  state- 
ment at  this  point  will  only  perpetuate 
a  situation  that  has  gotten  worse  and 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  decade; 
and,  if  it  is  not  rectified,  it  could  lead 
to  a  permanent  partition  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Frankly  that  is  the  most 
concern  that  I  have  about  the  present 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  problem  on 
Cyprus. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  taking  the  leader- 
ship on  what  is  a  very  important  issue 
to  many  of  us. 

D  1930 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  her  pres- 
entation which  I  think  is  a  very  accu- 
rate portrayal  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  th  >  failed  efforts,  over  the 
past  several  5  ^ars  to  reach  a  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Northern  Cyprus. 
More  importantly,  to  point  out  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  portrayal  of  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  reach  a  solution. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  as  I 
said,  has  been  a  very  consistent  and  re- 
sponsible voice  on  this  issue;  one  that 
I  think  the  House  should  listen  to  very 
clearly,  and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  participation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  for 
requesting  this  special  order  on 
Cyprus  today.  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  effort,  and  hope  that  our 
words  will  bring  attention  to  the  very 
serious  problems  which  continue  to 
exist  on  a  long-troubled  island. 

I  first  want  to  state  that  today's  re- 
marks come  at  a  most  significant  and 
important  time,  as  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed another  reversal  in  the  peace 
negotiations  on  Cyprus.  Exactly  1 
week  ago  yesterday,  the  nation  of 
Turkey  and  its  puppet  government  on 
Northern  Cyprus  exchanged  Ambassa- 
dors—an action  that  has  caused  grow- 
ing concern  throughout  the  world  and 


among  many  concerned  individuals 
here  in  America. 

In  fact,  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  ex- 
change of  Ambassadors  "has  caused  us 
deep  concern  because  it  could  set  back 
United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar's  effort  to  win 
a  negotiated  solution."  I,  for  one,  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  this  as- 
sessment, and  would  even  go  a  bit  fur- 
ther to  predict  that  this  action  will 
definitely  impede  any  progress  in 
future  attempts  at  negotiation. 

I  believe  this  action  by  Turkey,  the 
only  nation  and  I  repeat  and  empha- 
size, the  only  nation  to  officially  rec- 
ognize the  unilateral  declaration  of  in- 
dependence by  the  Turkish-Cypriot 
community,  is  a  direct  rebuke  to  the 
requests  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  which  have  sought  a  re- 
versal to  the  recognition  of  this  illegal 
state.  It  appears  that  instead  of  will- 
fully cooperating  and  working  for  a 
united  Cyprus,  Turkey  has  added  an- 
other dimension  to  the  already  com- 
plex situation  which  dominates  events 
on  Cyprus. 

For  almost  10  years  since  the  initial 
invasion  of  Cyprus  by  Turkey,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  patient,  but  that 
we  have  seen  little,  if  any.  progress. 
And  to  be  quite  honest.  I  believe  the 
patience  of  this  Congress  and  of  many 
Americans  has  worn  thin. 

One  area  where  I  believe  our  pa- 
tience is  being  stretched  to  the  limit  is 
in  the  provision  of  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance  to  Turkey.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  confronted  by  large 
budget  deficits,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  we  should  continue  to  indi- 
rectly support  the  Turkish-occupying 
forces  through  our  financial  and  mili- 
tary aid  programs. 

In  this  regard,  relevant  committees 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  have  al- 
ready taken  initial  steps  to  curtail  U.S. 
assistance  to  Turkey.  It  is  my  hope 
that  if  progress  continues  to  lag.  the 
full  Congress  will  act  and  send  a  clear 
message  to  Turkey  and  the  Turkish- 
Cypriot  community  that  we  are  tired 
of  waiting  and  hearing  false  promises. 

In  addition,  perhaps  the  time  has 
also  come  for  Congress  to  consider 
other  measures  to  address  Turkey's  ac- 
tions and  the  illegal  state  on  Cyprus. 
Adding  new  conditions  or  limitations 
on  U.S.  assistance  to  Turkey  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  viable  option. 

Altogether.  I  believe  the  important 
point  is  that  action  is  needed  now. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  wait.  Now  is  not 
the  time  for  Congress  to  sit  back,  and 
approve  full  funding  for  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Turkey— to  act, 
in  effect,  as  if  nothing  has  happened 
in  the  past  year. 

Something  has  happened.  An  illegal 
state  has  been  declared  and  Turkey 
has  acted  to  accommodate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  state.  I  would  ask  this 
Congress  how  we  can  possibly  ignore 


these  events  and  the  continuing  divi- 
sion of  Cyprus.  I  would  ask  this  Con- 
gress how  can  we  pretend  that  there 
has  been  any  progress,  when,  in  fact, 
there  have  been  new  impediments  con- 
structed to  a  united  Cyprus. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  sit  idly  by. 
Action  is  needed  now.  Otherwise,  I  am 
afraid  that  Cyprus  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely divided,  and  that  Turkey's  act 
of  neocolonialism  will  become  a  prece- 
dent for  other  nations  to  follow.  In 
effect,  if  we  do  not  act.  we  will  be 
saying  to  the  world  that  Turkey's  ac- 
tions are  acceptable  and  that  the 
United  States  will  only  engage  in 
empty  rhetoric. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Florida.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  really  has  captured  the 
frustration  and  the  impatience  that  is 
growing  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  generally  as 
we  are  willing  to  allow  the  process, 
through  the  Secretary  General's 
office,  to  proceed;  as  we  are  willing  to 
allow  the  State  Department  to  ask  the 
Congress  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  withhold  action  as 
we  did  just  several  weeks  ago  on  re- 
straining or  conditioning  any  aid  to 
Turkey  until  a  peaceful  settlement 
could  be  reached  or  at  least  until  the 
process  could  be  underway  and  then 
defined  as  we  have  displayed  that  will- 
ingness for  patience  to  see  the  Turkish 
Government  to  take  the  additional 
step  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in 
exchanging  Ambassadors  with  the  new 
self-proclaimed  government.  One  that 
can  only  exacerbate  the  tensions  and 
the  problems  that  exist  in  Northern 
Cyprus  today. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan)  for  organizing  todays  special 
order  on  Cyprus.  Certainly,  it  has 
become  evident  over  the  last  few  years 
that  this  troubled  sector  of  the  globe 
remains  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  to  our  Nation 
and  to  many  other  nations. 

Almost  12  years  have  passed  since 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
Since  1974  the  Turkish  Government 
has  been  illegally  controlling  a  large 
section  of  Cyprus,  and  during  this 
period  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
native  Cypriots  have  been  forced  to 
flee  their  homes  and  villages  and 
thousands  of  Cypriots  have  disap- 
peared. 

There  are  many  facets  to  this  com- 
plex situation,  not  least  among  them 
the  humanitarian  aspect.  Because 
international  security  and  political  in- 
terests are  motivated  as  well,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  contin- 
ue to  press  the  Turkish  Government 
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for  removal  of  their  troops  from 
Cyprus  as  an  important  first  step 
toward  settline  the  issues  of  Cvoriot 


D  1940 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order  today 
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That  is  why  I  have  joined  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Ed  Feighan  in  co- 
soonsoring  a  resolution  which  would 
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for  removal  of  their  troops  from 
Cyprus  as  an  important  first  step 
toward  settling  the  issues  of  Cypriot 
unification  and  self-determination. 

The  other  considerations  that  need 
to  be  taken  into  account  include  the 
need  to  reestablish  NATO's  superiori- 
ty on  its  southern  flank.  The  dispute 
currently  raging  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  must  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
take the  region,  since  to  do  so  would 
be  to  jeopardize  the  world's  supply  of 
oil.  Furthermore,  to  continue  this  con 
flict  only  enhances  the  Soviet  Union's 
goals  in  this  region,  as  they  closely 
monitor  every  move  made  by  the  par- 
ties involved. 

This  special  order  serves  as  a  vehicle, 
not  only  in  expressing  our  congres- 
sional concern  that  this  conflict  in  the 
Mediterranean  be  expeditiously  re- 
solved, but  also  in  restating  our  desire 
that  the  United  Nations  continue  to 
probe  every  avenue  for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation in  this  troubled  region. 

Just  1  year  ago  this  month.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  U.N.  Cuellar  an- 
nounced his  personal  involvement  in 
the  Cyprus  dispute.  The  following 
month,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in 
the  United  Nations  which  called  for 
the  removal  of  all  occupying  forces. 
But  the  Turkish  Government  still  re- 
mains, occupying  Cyprus  and  in  fact, 
responded  to  this  peace  initiative  by 
introducing  the  Turkish  lire  as  the 
new  currency,  and  arranged  for  a  new 
"Central  Bank"  to  be  set  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  Cyprus. 

Secretary  General  Cuellar  continued 
his  efforts,  and  in  July  presented  him- 
self again  as  an  arbitrator.  While  a  fa- 
vorable response  was  received  from 
the  Greek-Cypriots,  the  Turkish-Cyp- 
riots  rejected  these  new  initiatives, 
and  called  for  a  summit  meeting, 
which  was  later  contradicted  by  a  re- 
jection, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  obvious 
over  the  years  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  serious  about  resolving 
this  serious  conflict.  Although  still 
considered  a  Western  ally,  it  is  widely 
known  that  Turkey  has  become  the 
largest  recipient  of  Soviet  aid  outside 
the  Eastern  bloc.  This  one  fact  dis- 
closes more  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
designs  on  the  region  than  many  vol- 
umes of  analysis  of  historical  data 
could  ever  reveal. 

Todays  special  order  is  an  important 
reminder  to  our  colleagues  of  the 
pressing  need  which  remains  in  resolv- 
ing this  dispute.  Our  Nation  and  the 
United  Nations  should  redouble  all  ef- 
forts to  find  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  state- 
ment on  this  issue  this  afternoon.  He 
has  been  a  very  vocal  and  a  very  im- 
portant voice  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  this  issue  for 
several  years. 


n  1940 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order  today 
is  one  that  comes  after  much  discus- 
sion with  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
has  been  a  very  important  voice  on 
issues  related  to  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
area.  That  individual  is  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  who 
unfortunately  was  not  able  to  join  us 
for  the  special  order,  although  he  has 
submitted  a  very  important  and  pro- 
vocative statement  for  the  Record. 

I  really  would  like  to  stress  my  grati- 
tude and  I  think  the  gratitude  of  the 
entire  House  to  our  colleague.  Mr. 
Yatron.  for  the  strength  that  he  has 
provided  on  this  issue.  I  think  that  no 
voice  in  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
has  been  more  reasoned,  has  been 
stronger,  o»-  has  been  more  effective 
than  that  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron) 
in  moving  public  opinion  and  in 
moving  the  House  as  well  as  various 
administrations  to  a  responsible,  rea- 
sonable American  policy  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Cvprus. 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  Ed 
Feighan  for  requesting  this  special 
order  on  Cyprus,  and  to  commend  him 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  stronger 
action  to  help  end  the  seething  con- 
flict in  Cyprus. 

On  November  15,  Turkish  Cypriots 
unilaterally  declared  a  "Turkish  Re- 
public of  Northern  Cyprus."  This  ille- 
gal declaration,  recognized  by  Turkey 
and  Turkey  alone,  has  seriously  aggra- 
vated tensions  in  NATO's  southern 
flank.  Turkeys  support  for  the  unilat- 
eral declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  continued  occupation  of  Cyprus  by 
Turkish  troops,  are  serious  obstacles 
to  the  improvement  of  relations 
among  Greece  and  Turkey,  our  key 
NATO  allies  in  southern  Europe. 

The  State  Department  has  rightly 
condemned  the  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  and  Turkeys  recogni- 
tion of  it.  This  Congress  has  also  gone 
on  record  condemnmg  this  action.  But 
it  has  become  clear  that  words  alone 
will  not  persuade  Turkey  to  stop  ob- 
structing progress  on  the  Cyprus  issue. 
It  seems  that  Turkey  will  continue  to 
try  to  force  its  will  on  the  Cyprus  issue 
until  we  make  clear  that  we  will  not 
accept  a  policy  of  settling  disputes  by 
faits  accompli  and  military  action. 
Turkey's  unresponsiveness  is  particu- 
larly galling  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  given  Turkey 
almost  $1  billion  in  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

It  is  time  to  take  tougher  action  to 
convince  Turkey  to  take  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  the  Cyprus  issue  and.  by  exten- 
sion, to  foster  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions within  NATO's  southern  flank. 


That  is  why  I  have  joined  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Ed  Feighan  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  which  would 
condition  further  military  aid  to 
Turkey  on  Turkish  cooperation  on  the 
Cyprus  issue. 

I  would  again  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue,  and  for  arranging  this 
special  order  on  this  pressing  issue.# 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Congressman  Feighan.  for  hold- 
ing this  special  order  on  Cyprus.  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  the  gentleman  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  In  the  brief  time 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committee,  he  has  gained  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  un- 
wavering commitment  and  diligent  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  discussion  today  is 
of  particular  importance  given  our 
plans  to  consider  the  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1985  on  the  House  floor  in 
the  coming  weeks.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve  an 
aid  package,  including  almost  $1  bil- 
lion in  military  assistance  for  Turkey. 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  Congress 
has  complied  with  administration 
policy  initiatives  with  respect  to 
Cyprus.  The  situation,  however,  has 
worsened.  Over  the  last  6  months, 
Turkish-sponsored  actions  on  Cyprus 
make  it  clear  that  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots and  their  superiors  in  Ankara  do 
not  favor  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
10-year  tragedy.  Moreover,  the  illegal 
declaration  of  independence  by  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  last  No- 
vember and  its  recent  exchange  of 
Ambassadors  with  Ankara  bring 
Turkey  a  step  closer  to  realizing  its  ul- 
timate goal:  the  annexation  of  North- 
ern Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  find  most  frus- 
trating is  that  no  matter  what  Turkey 
does  in  Cyprus.  U.S.  policy  remains 
unchanged.  Turkey  becomes  more  in- 
transigent and  we  increase  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  is  solely  con- 
cerned with  building  Turkey's  defense 
and  not  with  resolving  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict. This  policy  is  shortsighted  and 
will  only  undermine  U.S.  security  in- 
terests in  the  long  term. 

Given  the  tensions  which  now  exist 
between  our  two  allies.  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  worsening  situation  on 
Cyprus  could  bring  both  countries  to 
war.  If,  in  fact,  this  were  to  occur, 
NATO  would  be  in  complete  disarray 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  most  cer- 
tainly seize  the  initiative  to  extend  its 
influence  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  a  strong 
Turkey  but   its  illegal  occupation  of 


Cyprus  caruiot  and  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  as  a  fait 
accompli.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  reassert  its  rightful  role  in  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  pressure  Turkey  to  remove 
its  troops  from  Cyprus.  The  stability 
of  the  NATO  alliance  is  at  stake  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
as  the  world  leader  of  human  rights 
and  self-determination  calls  for  no 
less.* 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  for  inviting  me  to 
participate  in  today's  special  order 
concerning  the  very  serious  situation 
in  Cyprus.  As  we  here  in  Congress  pre- 
pare to  consider  levels  of  foreign  aid  to 
be  given  to  Turkey,  now  is  indeed  an 
opportune  lime  to  carefully  review- 
past  and  present  developments  in  this 
strategically  vital  area  of  NATO's 
southern  flank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  July  20  will  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary invasion  of  Cyprus.  On  that  fate- 
ful day  in  1974.  40,000  Turkish  troops 
began  an  operation  which  would  result 
in  the  occupation  of  over  one-third  of 
the  land  area  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus. 

The  Turkish  invasion  forces  gained  a 
virtual  stranglehold  on  the  economy 
of  the  Cypriot  nation.  The  extent  of 
that  control  is  far  reaching;  70  percent 
of  the  gross  output,  65  percent  of  the 
tourist  accommodation  capacity,  83 
percent  of  the  general  cargo  handling, 
56  percent  of  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing output,  41  percent  of  the  livestock 
production,  48  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural exports,  and  46  percent  of  the 
plant  production  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  intruding  Turkish  forces. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Greek 
Cypriots  make  up  over  83  percent  of 
the  population  compared  with  less 
than  17  percent  for  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots, the  injustice  served  on  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cyprus  is  even  further  under- 
scored. 

Clearly,  the  record  of  Mr.  Denktash 
and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  is  indefensi- 
ble. This  wrong  must  be  righted. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions, the  Turks  have  a  similarly  inde- 
fensible position/record.  Since  the  in- 
vasion, over  4,000  Greek  Cypriots  have 
been  killed— with  another  1,600  listed 
as  captured  or  missing.  In  addition,  15 
American  citizens  fall  under  that 
latter  category  and  remain  unaccount- 
ed for.  I  would  like  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  for  10  years  we  have  had 
people  suffering.  We  have  had  people 
homeless.  We  have  had  people  under  a 
regime  where  they  cannot  practice 
their  own  democracy.  How  long  will 
the  Greek  Cypriots  be  forced  to 
endure  these  injustices  before  action  is 
taken  to  prod  Mr.  Denktash  to  move 
toward  alleviating  this  situation? 

In  the  past,  congressional  action  has 
created  a  measure  of  hope  for  Cyprus. 


An  embargo  on  all  arms  and  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  was  imposed  by 
Congress  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
1974.  Pressure  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Denktash  and  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  led  to  the  first  of 
Denktash 's  dangling  carrots,  a  promise 
to  discuss  the  resettlement  of  over 
40,000  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  from 
the  city  of  Famagusta  and  its  Varosha 
suburbs.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
took  Mr.  Denktash's  promise  on  its 
face  value  and  lifted  the  embargo  in 
1978.  The  result  was  that  discussions 
never  materialized.  The  carrot  was 
gone. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  Turkish 
sense  of  timing  is  no  less  than  uncan- 
ny. Last  year,  1  day  after  President 
Reagan  signed  an  aid  package  of 
nearly  $900  million  to  Turkey,  the 
Turks,  with  their  aid  money  firmly 
committed,  gave  Denktash  clearance 
to  declare  the  formation  of  his  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  rump  state  in  Northern 
Cyprus. 

This  action  was  clearly  an  aggressive 
cohersion— a  step  of  intimidation  and 
confiscation— and  morally  and  legally 
indefensible.  We  must  not  let  this 
clear-cut  violation  of  international 
law.  with  its  total  disregard  for  any 
measure  of  territorial  integrity  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  an  independent 
nation,  be  rewarded  by  granting  an- 
other increased  aid  request  for 
Turkey. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
levels  of  foreign  aid  to  Turkey  that 
have  received  approval  from  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Only  when  we  agree 
to  grant  aid  to  Turkey  contingent 
upon  progress  on  the  Cyprus  situation, 
will  we  ever  see  results. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  we  talk  about  the  southern 
flank  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance. Cyprus  and  Greece  are  also  a 
part  of  that  strategic  flank.  They  are 
America's  friends. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  the 
long  run,  will  hinge  upon  our  adhering 
to  the  principles  and  ideas  concerning 
human  rights,  justice,  and  internation- 
al law.  I  believe  that  if  w-e  set  a  prece- 
dent and  compromise  our  ideals  for 
the  sake  of  strategic  interests,  we  run 
the  risk  of  losing  respect  for  these 
ideals,  and  weaken  the  security  and 
threaten  the  common  interest  of  the 
free  world.* 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  we  are  gathered  to  focus  at- 
tention directly  on  the  illegal  and  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  independence  by 
the  so-called  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus.  All  too  often,  un- 
justified takeovers  of  countries  or  ter- 
ritories are  accepted  by  the  interna- 
tional community  after  the  passage  of 
time.  An  immediate  cry  of  protest  may 
be  issued,  but  with  time,  attention  is 
diverted  by  other  issues,  and  the  origi- 


nal misdeeds  are  forgotten.  When  a 
smaller  nation  is  involved,  people 
forget  all  the  sooner. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  important  to- 
night that  we  indeed  try  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  attempt  by  Turkish 
Cypriots  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  government  which 
rightfully  controls  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  In  1974,  Turkish  soldiers  cap- 
tured a  portion  of  Cyprus  illegally, 
and  for  years  we  have  been  waiting  for 
them  to  return  the  land  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus.  Thousands  of 
Greek  Cypriots  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  forced  to  flee,  and  10 
years  later  they  still  cannot  return. 
Now,  the  Turkish  Government  wants 
to  legitimatize  their  wrongful  act  by 
officially  recognizing  the  Turkish  Re- 
public of  Northern  Cyprus.  The  inter- 
national community  cannot  allow  this 
to  happen.  We  cannot  let  time  go  by 
without  doing  something,  so  that  this 
unilateral  declaration  will  ultimately 
be  accepted,  as  wrong  as  it  is,  by  other 
nations  of  world  in  addition  to  Turkey. 

Although  this  is  my  first  term  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  the  problem  of  Cyprus 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  quite  some 
time  now.  In  1977,  as  a  Senator  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  asking  the  President  and 
Congress  to  exert  their  best  efforts  to 
resolving  the  crisis  in  Cyprus,  to  re- 
store the  200,000  suffering  Cypriot  ref- 
ugees to  their  homes,  and  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  Cyprus  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  The  resolution  also 
urged  them  to  give  generous  American 
support  to  the  Cypriot  refugees.  I 
would  never  have  dreamed  then  that 
the  terrible  situation  in  Cyprus  would 
have  been  magnified  today  by  the  at- 
tempted legitimization  of  this  Turkish 
Cypriot  annexation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  I  am  a 
Greek  American,  but  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  U.S.  citizen,  I  am  an  American  first 
and  always  will  be.  Certainly.  I  am 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Turkey  to 
our  NATO  alliance.  Early  in  this,  my 
first  term  in  Congress,  I  was  briefed  by 
defense  officials  as  to  Turkey's  signifi- 
cant role  in  NATO.  However,  as  an 
American.  I  cannot  remain  quiet  as  I 
see  actions  taken  in  Northern  Cyprus 
that  are  highly  disruptive  to  the  rela- 
tions of  two  NATO  allies,  and  also  dis- 
ruptive to  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  those  allies.  The  re- 
sults are  dangerously  harmful  to  the 
condition  of  NATO's  southern  flank. 

Also,  as  an  American.  I  cannot  stand 
by  as  a  NATO  country  takes  part  in  an 
exercise  totally  alien  to  the  values  and 
norms  of  our  democratic  society.  The 
recognition  of  this  new  nation  encour 
ages  the  Turkish  Cypriots  to  abandon 
attempts  at  a  negotiated  solution  to 
this  problem  that  was  caused  10  years 
ago  by  an  undemocratic  land  grab.  As 
Americans,  we  should  all  be  concerned 
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about  these  issues  and  willing  to  take 
some  positive  action  to  solve  them. 

The  United  States  must  act  now  to 
address  this  situation  in  Cyprus.  Time 
is  of  the  essence.  Therefore.  I  heartily 
applaud  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  month.  As  many  of  you  kno\.'. 
they  voted  to  grant  a  portion  of  our 
aid  to  Turkey  on  the  condition  that 
Famagusta/Varosha  in  Cyprus  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  begin  immediate  resettlement 
of  the  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  by  Turkish 
troops  in  1974.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  been  promising  to  return  the 
town  to  its  Greek  inhabitants  for  sev- 
eral years  without  following  through, 
so  this  committee  vote  may  finally 
result  in  some  concrete  action  being 
taken  in  this  regard.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  House  will  also  support 
similar  conditions  if  the  foreign  aid 
bill  reaches  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  placing  of  conditions  on  aid  to 
Turkey  will  hopefully  speed  up  the 
resolution  of  this  festering  interna- 
tional problem,  and  will  then  relieve 
the  tensions  building  up  between  the 
NATO  allies  involved.  It  is  my  hope 
that  our  efforts  tonight  will  serve  to 
focus  a  bright  spotlight  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  thereby  prevent  it  from  con- 
tinuing into  the  future,  to  be  accepted 
with  time.# 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  call- 
ing for  this  special  order  on  the 
Cyprus  issue. 

The  rush  of  events  in  international 
affairs  has  swept  this  crucial  issue 
aside  in  the  past  few  months. 

The  situation  has  not  changed.  The 
Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus 
remains.  Its  leader.  Rauf  Denktash, 
maintains  his  intransigent  position. 
And  the  nation  of  Turkey,  a  long-time 
and  trusted  NATO  ally  still  recognizes 
this  new  state  and  supports  it  with  the 
18.000  to  35.000  troops  occupying  the 
island  and  with  funds  and  with  words 
of  encouragement. 

Our  fundamental  belief  is  also  un- 
changed: Our  national  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  Cypriot  people, 
would  be  best  served  by  a  bizonal,  fed- 
eral solution.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  want  a  unified  and 
independent  state. 

But  the  new  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus  seems  focused  more 
on  consolidating  power  than  on  work- 
ing toward  a  negotiated  resolution  of 
the  problem.  They  have  written  a  new 
constitution,  are  creating  a  new  flag 
and  a  national  anthem.  Such  actions 
can  only  make  many  Cypriots.  and 
many  of  us  here  in  this  House,  wonder 
whether  the  goal  of  the  new  state  is 
unification  or  partition. 

The  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendendence    by    Denktash    and    this 


faction  has  been  opposed  by  every 
nation  in  the  world  except  Turkey. 
The  United  Nations  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  action. 

The  question  now  facing  us.  with  the 
U.N. -sponsored  negotiations  at  a  deli- 
cate stage,  is  how  we  can  best  act  to 
promote  the  goal  of  peace.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  taken 
a  first  step  by  maintaining  aid  to 
Turkey  at  last  year's  levels.  Although 
it  is  clear  Denktash  and  his  govern- 
ment are  becoming  increasingly  inde- 
pendent of  Turkey,  the  Ankara  gov- 
ernment still  has  considerable  lever- 
age. We  have  demonstrated  our  con- 
tinued support  for  a  valued  friend,  but 
also  express  our  dismay  at  the  recent 
policies  with  regard  to  Cyprus.  We  can 
hope  that  our  demonstrations  of  con- 
cern will  send  a  clear  message  to 
Turkey.  They  should  understand  that 
if  they  continue  to  support  this  divi- 
sive force  in  Cyprus  and  do  not  use 
their  influence  to  moderate  the  situa- 
tion, many  of  us  in  Congress  will  favor 
firmer  action. 

Prime  Minister  Ozal,  the  recently 
elected  civilian  leader  in  Turkey,  is 
dedicated  to  democratic  principles.  In 
the  name  of  democracy  and  peace,  he 
should  take  the  necessary  action  to 
bring  stability  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
in  the  Congress  who  value  NATO  and 
are  dedicated  to  strengthening  all  of 
its  elements  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  weakness  which  plagues  the  alli- 
ance's southern  flank.  At  the  heart  of 
that  problem  is  the  situation  on 
Cyprus.  I  therefore  approach  this  spe- 
cial order  with  mixed  emotions.  While 
I  am  disappointed  and  frustrated  on 
the  one  nand,  I  am  also  determined 
and  hopeful  on  the  other. 

My  frustration,  of  course,  flows  from 
more  than  a  decade  of  Turkey's  un- 
willingness to  undo  the  negative  conse- 
quences resultmg  from  its  invasion  of 
Cyprus.  My  hope  is  that  this  situation 
can  be  corrected  if  a  determined  effort 
is  made  by  all  parties  concerned. 

Of  this  I  am  certain:  Turkey  must 
demonstrate  responsible  and  consist- 
ent movement  on  this  i.ssue.  Those  in 
the  Congress  who  recognize  Turkeys 
long  relationship  with  the  United 
States  and  value  its  contribution  to 
NATO  can  expect  and  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less. 

Ten  long  years  of  stalemate  is  too 
long.  Turkey's  unwillingness  to  take 
adequate  and  effective  steps  to  negoti- 
ate a  solution  to  the  problem  is  unac- 
ceptable. This  failure  to  move  merits 
criticism  and  will  lead  to  congressional 
action  with  respect  to  U.S.  assistance 
to  Turkey.  I  join  in  this  effort  to  tell 
our  Turkish  allies  that  our  patience  is 
worn  thin  and  that  the  time  for  action 
is  now.  It  is  time  for  the  Government 
of  Turkey  and  its  people  to  recognize 
that  their  long-term  best  interests 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  what  hap- 


pens with  respect  to  Cyprus.  That 
issue  can  and  must  be  resolved  or  Tur- 
key's relations  with  its  NATO  allies 
and  the  United  States  will  suffer.  That 
is  not  in  anybody's  interests  and  only 
Turkey  can  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Feighan,  for 
setting  aside  this  time  to  discuss  the 
unacceptable  Turkish  occupation  of 
Northern  Cyprus— incredibly,  now  in 
its  10th  year.  As  the  tragic  events  of 
the  last  few  months  prove  all  too 
clearly,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  reevaluate  its  policy  toward  this 
country. 

The  nation  of  Cyprus  has  long  been 
marked  by  turmoil.  Under  the  sway  of 
various  governments  for  centuries, 
Cyprus  finally  gained  independence 
from  Britain  in  1960.  Special  condi- 
tions laid  down  at  the  time  of  inde- 
pendence insured  equal  representation 
for  the  Turkish  Cypriots  who  com- 
prise 18  percent  of  the  population. 
Further,  the  1960  Treaty  of  Guaran- 
tee prohibited  intervention  by  Turkey, 
Greece,  or  Britain  to  change  the  politi- 
cal balance  in  Cyprus. 

However,  in  1974  Turkey  violated 
the  treaty  when  it  dispatched  40,000 
troops  to  Cyprus.  The  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots laid  claim  to  over  40  percent  of  the 
island  and  set  up  their  own  Parliament 
under  the  protection  of  the  20,000 
Turkish  troops  who  remain  in  North- 
ern Cyprus.  In  addition,  they  have 
brought  roughly  60.000  Turkish  set- 
tlers to  the  northern  half  of  the 
island.  This  division  has  meant  the 
loss  of  homes  and  property  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Greek  Cypriots. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  have  refused 
to  comply  with  U.N.  resolutions  calling 
for  the  removal  of  all  troops  from 
Cyprus,  are  unwilling  to  answer  allega- 
tio.is  concerning  the  several  thousand 
Greek  Cypriots  who  disappeared 
during  the  occupation,  and  have  im- 
peded progress  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  tension  in  Cyprus  increased  last 
November  when  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
announced  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Turkish  Republic  of  North- 
ern Cyprus— recognized  only  by 
Turkey.  This  announcement,  timed  so 
as  not  to  endanger  the  $700  million  in 
military  aid  that  the  United  States 
granted  Turkey  laist  year,  signals  a  de- 
terioration in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Cyprus,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament  coerced  into 
approving  creation  of  the  new  state. 

Creation  of  an  independent  state  is 
an  illegal  and  provocative  action 
which  has  further  polarized  the  situa- 
tion, making  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment all  the  more  elusive. 

While  there  has  been  relatively  little 
violence  since  the  announcement  of 
the  Turkish  Republic,  the  reinforce- 
ment of  defensive  positions  on   both 


sides  of  the  green  line  and  recent  talk 
of  Greek  guardsmen  being  brought  to 
the  island  are  ominous  signs. 

Because  the  continuing  turmoil  in 
'  Cyprus  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the 
stability  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
NATO's  southern  flank,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  United  States  push  for  a  set- 
tlement. 

However,  the  admini.slration's  ap- 
proach to  the  situation  is  all  carrot 
and  no  stick.  In  a  January  report  to 
the  Congress,  President  Reagan  indi- 
cated that  he  does  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  ease  the  tensions  on 
Cyprus  And,  while  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  Turkish  Republic  of  Cyprus 
the  administration  tried,  again  this 
year,  to  boost  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Turkey,  seeing  this  country  as 
an  ideal  staging  ground  for  a  U.S. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

The  administration's  focus  on 
Turkey  has  apparently  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  peripheral  vision.  In  its  zeal  to 
rearm  Turkey,  the  administration  is 
willing  to  ignore  that  country's  record 
of  human  rights  abusues.  it's  problems 
in  paying  already  outstanding  U.S. 
loans  for  military  equipment  and  even 
it's  continued,  illegal  occupation  of 
Cyprus. 

These  actions,  viewed  by  many  as 
tacit  approval  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots, 
ignore  the  history  of  Cyprus  and  alien- 
ate Greece,  our  longstanding  ally  in 
the  region. 

Further,  unless  and  until  there  is  a 
solution  to  the  problems  on  Cyprus, 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  security  for 
U.S.  military  or  economic  investments 
anywhere  in  the  region. 

Fortunately,  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  taken  action  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  whittling  down  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  military  aid  to 
Turkey  by  $39  million,  bringing  it  back 
into  line  with  the  traditional  7-to-lO 
ratio  and  stipulating  that  both  Greece 
and  Turkey  support  the  ongoing  talks 
on  Cyprus  and  agree  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  the  island. 

The  administration  should  be  initiat- 
ing these  actions  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Improved  relations  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  the  No.  1  order  of 
business  for  insuring  the  security  of 
the  region  and  advancing  U.S.  policy 
goals. 

Giving  Turkey  preferential  treat- 
ment does  not  forward  U.S.  policy 
goals  and  sets  back  any  chance  for  im- 
provement of  the  situation  in  Cyprus. 
We  should  use  our  aid  to  persuade  the 
Turl  s  to  take  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  Cyprus,  We 
must  use  our  influence  to  end  the  ille- 
gal occupation  and  to  support  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  constructive  inde- 
pendent government  on  Cyprus.* 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
northeast  Ohio  for  arranging  this  spe- 


cial order  to  discuss  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Cyprus. 

As  the  situation  grows  worse  on  this 
island  country,  the  role  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Congress  must  be  to  me- 
diate the  surmounting  tensions  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Cyprus.  A  resolu- 
tion of  this  longstanding  conflict  is, 
indeed,  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to 
insure  the  stability  of  this  troubled 
region  of  the  world.  Only  through  the 
leverage  the  United  States  has  over 
Turkey— through  our  large  military 
aid  program  to  this  country— can  we 
influence  Turkey  to  reevaluate  its 
present  occupation  of  Cyprus  and 
pressure  the  Turkish  Cypriots  to  mod- 
erate their  position. 

Tensions  in  Cyprus,  which  originat- 
ed 10  years  ago  with  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus,  were  recently  fueled 
by  the  recent  exchange  of  Ambassa- 
dors between  Turkey  and  the  self-pro- 
claimed Turkish  Cypriot  Government 
on  Cyprus.  This  ongoing  conflict  not 
only  harms  our  strategic  interests  and 
investments  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East,  but  also  damages  our 
relationship  with  this  island  country 
that  has  been  a  dependable  friend  to 
the  United  States. 

I  could  list  many  examples  of  this 
dependability  including;  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  granting  the  United 
States  full  access  to  its  facilities  when 
our  planes  needed  to  serve  the  marines 
stationed  in  Lebanon:  allowing  U.S.  U- 
2  overflights  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  originate  on  its 
territory;  and  it  remains  the  only 
nation  in  the  region  to  exchange  Am- 
bassadors with  Israel. 

By  escalating  this  year's  military  aid 
to  Turkey,  the  administration  is  walk- 
ing away  from  an  opportunity  to  play 
its  hand  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate  a 
political  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. 

Conditioned  Turkish  aid  may  not  be 
the  only  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  Cyprus,  however,  it  is  one  way 
to  pressure  the  Turkish  Government 
to  realize  the  importance  of  a  peaceful 
solution  to  this  growing  problem.* 
*  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
eagerly  support  this  special  order  on 
Cyprus.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
Cyprus.  Unle.ss  real  headway  is  made 
soon,  I  believe  that  Congress  will  seri- 
ously consider  cutting  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  Although  I  regret  that  such 
action  may  be  necessary,  something 
must  be  done  now  to  remedy  the  cur- 
rent sad  situation  on  that  island. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  As  all 
of  you  know.  Northern  Cyprus  recent- 
ly declared  itself  an  independent 
Turkish-Cypriot  Republic.  This  illegal 
state  is  to  be  separate  from  the  Greek- 
Cypriot  majority  of  the  strategic  Med- 
iterranean island.  The  Turkish-Cypri- 
ot Legislative  Assembly,  meeting  in 
the  northern  Turkish  part  of  the 
country,     made     this     shocking     and 


shameful  decision.  In  recent  weeks, 
the  Turkish  Government  established 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
synthetic  new  country.  I  am  angered 
and  disappointed  by  the  shortsighted- 
ness and  insensitivity  of  this  illegal 
action. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  well  re- 
member. Turkey  invaded  Cyprus  in 
1974  and  occupied  part  of  the  island. 
Thousands  of  innocent  Cypriots  were 
killed  in  the  bloodbath  that  followed. 
Many  young  and  innocent  Greek-Cyp- 
riots  are  missing.  Turkey  occupied 
over  40  percent  of  the  island  with  over 
30,000  combat  troops.  In  recent  years, 
Turkey  brought  in  over  40,000  Anato- 
lian settlers  and  gave  them  large  areas 
of  Northern  Cyprus.  Many  native  Cyp- 
riots have  been  forced  from  their  an- 
cestral villages.  Ironically,  78  percent 
of  the  population  of  Cyprus  has 
always  been  Greek-Cypriot. 

Since  1974,  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  has  sought  a  polit- 
ical solution  to  the  problems  of 
Cyprus.  Progress  has  been  essentially 
nil  thanks  to  the  intransigence  of  the 
Turkish-Cypriots.  Our  Government 
recognizes  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  as  the  only  legitimate 
government  of  that  island.  We  have 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Cyprus  and  have  support- 
ed a  unified  Cyprus  under  one  govern- 
ment. We  have  also  undertaken  exten- 
sive diplomatic  efforts  with  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  persuade  them  to 
support  our  position  on  this  i.ssue. 

The  recent  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  and  Turkey's  decision  to 
exchange  Ambassadors  with  Northern 
Cyprus  only  serves  to  heighten  ten- 
sions between  two  key  NATO  allies. 
Prolonging  difficulties  will  only  under- 
mine America's  security  interests  in 
the  important  Mediterranean  region. 
These  foolish  actions  can  only  lead  to 
further  strife,  tension,  and  possible 
bloodletting. 

I  believe  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment must  clearly  be  told,  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  that  what  happens  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  does  matter  to  the 
United  States  and  to  NATO.  Ankara 
must  soon  realize  that  security  assist- 
ance to  that  country  can  be  directly 
linked  to  progress  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  issue.  Continued  delay  on 
the  part  of  Ankara  will  further  harm 
the  NATO  alliance  and  worsen  rela- 
tions betwen  Turkey  and  the  United 
States.  The  Turkish  Government  must 
realize  the  urgency  of  gi\ing  this  issue 
their  full  attention. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  this  timely  and  ap- 
propriate special  order.* 
*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  focus  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  dismal  plight 
of  the  Cypriot  people  as  they  have 
struggled  for  the  past  10  years  to  free 
their  country  from  Turkish  occupying 
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forces.  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Peighan,  for  his  initiative  in 
calling  this  special  order  and  in  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
this  grave  situation.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  today  in  this  worthwhile 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  10-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  violation  of  Cyprus  fast  ap- 
proaches, the  Cypriot  people  are  no 
closer  to  achieving  their  goal  of  a  uni- 
fied and  peaceful  Cyprus  than  they 
were  the  day  Turkish  troops  landed  on 
Cyprus  and  forced  170.000  to  flee  from 
their  homes,  causing  more  casualties, 
desecrating  churches  and  cemeteries, 
and  completely  disregarding  the  out- 
rage expressed  by  an  astounded  inter- 
national community.  Though  feeble 
attempts  have  been  made  throughout 
this  past  decade  to  reach  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  Cypriot  people,  the 
intransigence  of  the  Turkish  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  has  impeded  any 
progress.  The  infrequent  resumptions 
of  the  interconrununal  talks  between 
the  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots  have 
proven  futile  and  frustrating. 

Our  own  country's  best  interest  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East  dictate  that  w-e  work  diligently 
and  tirelessly  to  seek  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  that  continues  to 
plague  the  Cypriot  people.  The  intran- 
sigence that  the  Turkish  Government 
has  exhibited  during  this  seemingly 
endless  conflict  should  be  condemned 
by  our  Government  and  by  all  nations 
that  respect  the  value  and  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

Instead  of  pressuring  the  Turkish 
Government  to  comply  with  interna- 
tional law  and  resolve  the  Cyprus  con- 
flict, the  administration  has  chosen  to 
rely  on  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's 
attempts  and  has  even  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  levels  of  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  To  condemn  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  and  to 
reward  the  Turkish  Government  with 
inceased  military  aid  on  the  other 
hand  is  paradoxical  and  hypocritical. 
In  its  foreign  aid  request,  the  adminis- 
tration recently  proposed  an  increase 
in  military  aid  to  Turkey  and  request- 
ed $759  million.  Of  this  total.  S230  mil- 
lion would  be  provided  as  a  free  grant, 
$250  million  in  credits  at  a  conces- 
sional rate  of  5  percent— well  below 
the  prime  lending  rate  in  our  coun- 
try—and $275  million  in  credits  at 
market  rates  of  interest.  The  military 
aid  request  for  Greece  and  Cyprus, 
however,  was  left  at  last  year's  levels 
of  $500  million  for  Greece  and  only  $3 
million  for  Cyprus.  This  aid  request 
not  only  disrupts  the  traditional  7-to- 
10  ratio  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
but  also  causes  grave  concern  within 
the  Greek  Government.  This  is  no  way 
to  treat  a  trustworthy  and  important 
ally. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 


had  the  courage  to  cut  the  administra- 
tion's aid  request.  In  the  House,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  trimmed 
$40  million  from  the  Turkish  aid  and 
brought  the  grant  aid  down  to  $215 
million,  reinstating  the  7-to-lO  ratio. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee went  one  step  further  and  at- 
tached conditions  to  the  $215  million 
grant  aid.  Under  the  Senate  version, 
the  grant  aid  will  not  be  released  to 
Turkey  until  the  President  can  certify 
to  Congress  that  the  formerly  Greek- 
Cypriot  city  of  Famagusta/Varosha 
has  been  returned  to  the  Government 
of  Cyprus  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  immediate  re- 
settlement of  refugees.  Both  commit- 
tees increased  aid  to  Cyprus  to  last 
year's  level  of  $15  million.  Similar 
amendments  will  probably  be  offered 
in  the  House  when  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  reaches  the  House 
floor. 

Last  November,  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader  Rauf  Denktash,  supported  by 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  issued  a 
universal  declaration  of  independence 
declaring  the  secession  of  Turkish  oc- 
cupied Northern  Cyprus  and  effecting 
a  devastating  partition  of  Cyprus.  To 
quell  any  doubts  about  the  seriousness 
of  Mr.  Denktashs  declaration  and  in- 
tentions of  partition.  I  would  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  have  already  developed  their 
own  flag,  and  just  .last  week,  ex- 
changed Ambassadors  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey.  Turkey  continues 
to  recognize  the  Turkish  occupied  sec- 
tion of  Cyprus  as  a  separate  state  and 
thus  further  lessens  the  chances  of  a 
settlement. 

For  the  past  decade,  we  have  silently 
looked  on  and  we  have  ignored  our 
own  strategic  interests  in  not  doing  all 
that  we  could  to  promote  an  effective 
and  durable  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
conflict.  We  have  silently  looked  on  as 
Turkey  created  a  new  Berlin  Wall  di- 
viding north  and  .south  and  adding  a 
physical  barrier  to  the  already  exist- 
ing delicate  relations  of  coexisting 
Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots.  And  we 
are  now  not  only  silently  looking  on 
but  also  rewarding  with  increased  mili- 
tary aid  a  nation  that  has  condoned 
the  partition  of  Cyprus. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  in  cutting  aid  to 
Turkey  and  in  imposing  conditions  on 
the  remaining  aid  are  to  be  commend- 
ed. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  actions  and  I  hope  that  the 
aid  cuts  will  be  sustained  when  the  aid 
bill  reaches  the  House  and  Senate 
floors. 

The  situation  that  currently  exists 
on  Cyprus  is  simply  not  acceptable. 
We  have  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  sending  a  clear  signal  to  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  that  we  are  convinced 
that  the  illegal  partition  of  Cyprus  is 
not  only  contrary  to  the  interests  of 


the  Cypriot  people  but  also  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  Our  country's  repu- 
tation has  been  built  on  our  active 
support  for  justice  and  political  and 
religious  freedoms  throughout  the 
world.  In  keeping  with  our  traditional 
support  for  liberty  and  freedom,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  actively  speak  out 
against  this  injustice  and  act  to  solve 
this  conflict.0 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  about  the  present 
situation  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  almost 
10  years  since  the  armed  forces  of 
Turkey  invaded  this  small  country,  oc- 
cupying nearly  40  percent  of  the 
island,  and  forcing  about  200.000 
Greek  Cypriots  to  flee  south  from 
their  homes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  Yet  the  Turks  still  have 
not  been  held  accountable  for  their 
numerous  human  rights  violations  and 
flagrant  breaches  of  international  law. 

There  is  extensive  documented  evi- 
dence of  gross  atrocities  and  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the 
Turks  during  the  invasion,  and  over 
1,500  Greek  Cypriots  are  still  missing 
from  this  conflict.  This  Turkish  action 
resulted  in  censorship  of  the  press,  im- 
prisonment of  innocent  individuals, 
torture,  rape,  murder,  and  an  immense 
loss  of  property  and  lives. 

Most  recently,  in  an  attempt  to  le- 
gitimize their  barbaric  acts,  the  Turks 
illegally  declared  the  northern  third 
of  Cyprus  an  independent  republic. 
This  action  is  a  culmination  of  a 
decade  of  Turkish  aggression  on 
Cyprus,  which  has  been  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  established  interna- 
tional law,  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  Charter  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  the  Europe- 
an Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  stand 
behind  our  trusted  Greek  and  Greek 
Cypriot  friends  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  put  pressure  on  Turkey  to  reach  a 
resolution  to  this  ongoing  conflict.  We 
should  immediately  utilize  all  avail- 
able means  to  hold  Turkey  accounta- 
ble for  its  illegal  actions,  to  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  current- 
ly occupying  Northern  Cyprus  and  for 
retribution  for  crimes  against  the 
Greek  Cypriots. 

Almost  $3.5  billion  has  been  sent  to 
Turkey  since  1978  in  U.S.  aid,  and  it  is 
time  for  our  Nation  and  this  Congress 
to  condition  continuing  American  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Turkey  on  tangi- 
ble and  positive  Turkish  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  on 
Cyprus.* 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  Mr.  Feighan  of 
Ohio  for  setting  up  this  special  order. 
The  issue  of  the  status  of  Cyprus  is 
important  to  the  United  States  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  involves  central  ques- 
tions of  international  law.  and  second. 


it    involves    a    dispute    between    two 
NATO  allies. 

Resolution  of  this  dispute  between 
the  states  that  comprise  NATO's 
southern  flank  would  enhance  our  se- 
curity, and  remove  a  troublesome  di- 
lemma from  our  relations  with  both 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Yet.  10  years  after 
the  Turkish  military  intervention  in 
and  occupation  of  Northern  Cyprus, 
prospects  for  such  a  settlement  seem 
more  distant  than  ever. 

The  Turkish  occupation  of  Northern 
Cyprus  continues  at  this  very  moment. 
Despite  lengthy  U.N.  efforts  to  medi- 
ate, the  dilemma  remains. 

One  major  reason  that  I  am  pessi- 
mistic about  a  resolution  of-  the  dis- 
pute is  the  unilateral  declaration  of  in- 
dependence made  by  the  Turkish  oc- 
cupied sector  of  Cyprus.  This  act, 
which  is  in  total  violation  of  the  Trea- 
ties of  Association  and  Guarantee  of 
1960,  has  created  new  tensions  and 
new  barriers  to  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  dispute.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  that  act. 

I  will  support  U.S.  efforts  to  pro- 
mote concessions  from  both  sides.  But 
as  long  as  Turkish  troops  remain  on 
Cyprus  I  will  oppose  military  assist- 
ance to  Turkey.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  exchange  of  Ambassadors  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  the 
independent  Turkish  Republic  on 
Northern  Cyprus  remind  us  that  the 
Cyprus  question  will  not  go  away.  The 
situation  on  Cyprus  has  serious  strate- 
gic implications,  since  both  Turkey 
and  Greece  are  our  NATO  allies. 
Surely  it  is  not  in  Americas  interest 
for  these  two  nations  to  be  in  conflict. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Cyprus  situation 
involves  fundamental  questions  of  jus- 
tice and  of  self-determination. 

Ultimately,  we  all  hope  to  see  a  set- 
tlement whereby  the  people  of  Cyprus 
can  govern  themselves,  whereby  for- 
eign armies  are  removed,  the  island  re- 
unified, and  the  rights  of  all  Cypriots 
are  respected.  Obviously  this  is  a  deli- 
cate matter  which  will  involve  delicate 
negotiations.  The  latest  round  in  this 
dispute,  however,  brings  into  question 
the  good  faith  of  Turkey.  Beginning 
with  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  Turks  have  signaled  us  that  they 
prefer  theatrics  and  escalation  of  ten- 
sion to  serious  negotiations.  This  is 
not  only  damaging  to  Cyprus,  but  to 
the  NATO  alliance,  and  Turkey  has 
correctly  been  censured  by  the  world 
community  for  its  recklessness. 

We  are  all  interested  in  preserving 
good  relations  with  Turkey,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  should  support  the 
effort  to  revive  democratic  institutions 
in  that  country.  But  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain good  relations,  we  must  put  pres- 
sure on  Turkey  to  refrain  from  jockey- 
ing for  position  on  Cyprus.  It  is  coun- 
terproductive; it  will  only  lead  to  fur- 
ther tension,  and  that  will  make  de- 


mocracy harder  to  achieve,  both  in 
Turkey  and  on  Cyprus.* 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Feighan)  for  giving  Members  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  today. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Cyprus  conflict  and 
we  have  as  yet  seen  no  hope  of  a  reso- 
lution in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  due 
to  recent  actions  by  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots declaring  an  independent  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  Federated  State  and  ex- 
changing ambassadors  with  Turkey, 
we  are  now  perhaps  further  from  a 
resolution  than  we  were  only  5  months 
ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  has  vital  security  interests  in 
Turkey,  but  Turkey  alone  does  not 
constitute  the  strength  of  the  south- 
ern flank  of  NATO.  If  the  problems  on 
Cyprus  are  left  to  fester,  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  will  contin- 
ue to  deteriorate  and  United  States 
and  NATO  security  interests  will  be 
further  weakened.  The  effectiveness 
of  NATO  is  severely  undermined  by 
the  tension  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  that  tension  is  profoundly 
exacerbated  by  the  feud  between  these 
two  nations  over  Turkey's  intervention 
and  continued  occupation  of  40  per- 
cent of  Cyprus.  The  threat  of  regional 
war.  which  almost  broke  out  after  the 
invasion,  has  not  been  eliminated. 

The  United  States  must  make  it 
clear  to  Turkey  that  it  is  not  in  Tur- 
key's interest  to  continue  its  intransi- 
gence on  this  issue.  While  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest to  assist  in  upgrading  Turkey's 
defenses  is  a  valid  one.  this  must  be 
considered  in  concert  with  the  fact 
that  Turkey  spends  roughly  $200  mil- 
lion annually  to  support  the  25,000 
Turkish  troops  on  Cyprus.  In  addition, 
40  percent  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots' 
budget  is  underwritten  by  the  almost 
bankrupt  Turkish  economy.  Pressure 
must  be  placed  on  the  Turks  to  insure 
that  U.S.  assistance  is  utilized  as  it  was 
intended— to  help  strengthen  Turkey's 
participation  in  NATO— rather  than  to 
pay  for  the  continuation  of  the  Turk- 
ish occupation  of  Northern  Cyprus. 

In  addition  to  the  security  aspect  of 
the  conflict,  the  tragedy  of  the  1,600 
disappeared— including  8  American 
citizens— continues.  For  10  years,  the 
Turks  have  refused  to  provide  any  in- 
formation on  any  of  these  cases,  de- 
spite hundreds  of  petitions  presented 
by  family  members. 

The  United  States  is  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  American  security  inter- 
ests and  a  strong  Turkey:  however, 
should  this  concern  supercede  the  im- 
portance of  our  relations  with  both 
Greece  and  Cyprus,  we  will  all  be  the 
losers.  U.S.  assistance  to  Turkey  is 
vital,  but  without  cooperation  from 
Turkey  to  end  this  decade-long  dis- 
pute, our  efforts  to  protect  the  south- 


ern flank  of  NATO  will  be  wasted. 
Absent  a  just  resolution  of  the  conflict 
on  Cyprus,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  no  se- 
curity for  NATO. 

Steps  by  Turkey  to  remove  its  troops 
from  the  island,  to  provide  an  account- 
ing of  the  disappeared,  and  to  agree  to 
the  return  and  resettlement  of  Farma- 
gusta,  would  certainly  go  a  long  way 
toward  lessening  the  tensions  in  the 
region  and  in  diffusing  the  opposition 
to  aid  to  Turkey  in  the  Congress.  The 
ball  is  in  Turkey's  court,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  decade.  We  must  make  it 
clear  that  Turkey  is  out  of  "time- 
outs. "• 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
vision of  Cyprus  is  an  issue  of  continu- 
ing importance  to  the  United  States 
and  thus  1  am  pleased  that  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  today  in  ad- 
dressing the  tragic  history  of  that 
island.  It  is  especially  timely  in  light 
of  recent  Turkish  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
actions  which  can  only  aggravate  ten- 
sions in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  exchanged  envoys 
last  week  with  the  self-proclaimed 
Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus, 
sending  an  ambassador  to  the  island  to 
present  his  credentials.  Clearly,  this 
ill-conceived  action  can  only  under- 
mine efforts  to  promote  national  rec- 
onciliation between  the  two  communi- 
ties on  Cyprus. 

U.S.  policy  since  the  early  1960's  has 
been  aimed  at  preserving  an  autono- 
mous, united  and  sovereign  Cypriot 
Republic  as  mandated  by  the  treaties 
of  1960  under  which  Cyprus  gained  its 
independence.  This  policy  was  severely 
tested  by  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus  in  the  early  1970's.  At  that 
time,  the  United  States  imposed  an 
arms  embargo  on  Turkey. 

Since  the  Turkish  invasion,  succes- 
sive administrations,  cooperating  with 
the  United  Nations,  have  sought  to 
mediate  the  dispute  and  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  Turkish  forces 
from  the  island.  They  have  done  so  be- 
cause of  our  traditional  support  for  a 
unified  Cyprus,  and  because  they  have 
recognized  that  the  continuing  divi- 
sion of  the  island  only  exacerbates 
tensions  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
both  important  American  allies  and 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  order  to  facilitate  ef- 
forts at  mediation.  Congress  agreed  to 
lift  the  arms  embargo  against  Turkey 
at  the  request  of  President  Carter.  We 
were  told  that  lifting  the  embargo 
would  encourage  Turkey  to  be  more 
forthcoming  in  the  continuing  effort 
to  negotiate  a  solution. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  promote  a  so- 
lution, Turkish  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
actions  since  last  November  offer  little 
hope  that  they  are  committed  to  a 
united  Cyprus.  Actions  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  week  damage  the 
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prospects  for  unification  in  two  ways. 
First,  in  the  short-term,  the  exchange 
of  envoys  implies  an  increased  Turkish 
commitment  to  Turkish  Cypriot  sover- 
eignty, which  is  clearly  incompatible 
with  national  reconciliation  and  a  uni- 
fied Cypriot  Republic.  Second,  in  the 
long  term.  Turkish  and  Turkish  Cypri- 
ot actions  since  last  November  have 
further  polarized  the  Cypriot  commu- 
nity and  heightened  tensions  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

While  this  most  recent  move  may 
have  been  intended  to  confront  Greece 
and  the  Greek  Cypriots  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, thereby  solidifying  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  negotiating  position,  the 
practical  effect  has  been  to  undermine 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar.  has  indicated  that  he  deeply  re- 
grets these  developments,  which  have 
placed  current  U.N.  negotiating  efforts 
in  jeopardy. 

The  Turkish  decision  to  recognized 
the  so-called  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus  is  in  direct  violation 
of  Security  Council  Resolution  541. 
and  the  talks  between  Mr.  Perez  de 
Cuellar  and  Rauf  Denktash,  the  leader 
of  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  would  appear 
to  be  stalemated.  As  a  result,  we  seem 
no  closer  to  a  resolution  of  this  issue 
today  than  we  were  a  decade  ago. 

Clearly,  the  continuing  lack  of 
progress  can  only  cast  a  pall  over  the 
relationship  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States.  The  sending  of  a  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  to  Nicosia  completely 
ignores  the  expression  of  congression- 
al sentiment  contained  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  220,  which  con- 
demned the  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
last  November.  And  it  was  made  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  substantially  increased  aid 
to  Turkey  since  President  Reagan  as- 
sumed office.  In  fiscal  year  1985.  for 
example,  the  President  is  requesting 
$934  million  in  economic  and  military 
aid  for  Turkey,  more  than  twice  the 
funding  level  when  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration took  office. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
Turkish  and  Turkish  Cypriot  actions 
have  damaged  the  prospects  for  na- 
tional reconciliation,  jeopardized  U.N. 
efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict,  and 
threaten  to  further  damage  good  rela- 
tions between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  these 
developments,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  some  moderation  in  the  Turkish 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  position  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Until  we  see  a  more  forthcoming  po- 
sition. I  would  have  to  oppose  the  ever 
higher  levels  of  assistance  to  Turkey 
that  President  Reagan  is  recommend- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  about  the  situation  on 
Cyprus  from  many  people  on  all  sides 


of  the  issues  involved  there,  but  one 
thing  that  remains  as  true  today  as  it 
was  10  years  ago  is  that  the  situation 
is  not  getting  any  better.  There  have 
been  numerous  talks  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  United  Nation  and  there 
have  been  many  missions  from  the 
United  States.  The  result  of  all  of 
these  efforts  at  mediation  has  been  a 
blatant  attempt  at  permanent  parti- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Last  fall,  the  day  after  President 
Reagan  signed  a  foreign  aid  package 
to  Turkey,  the  Turkish  Cypriots  de- 
clared their  portion  of  the  island  an 
independent  nation.  They  were  able  to 
get  away  with  this  secession  because 
of  the  presence  of  20,000  Turkish 
Army  troops  on  Cyprus.  This  latest 
insult  to  the  international  effort  to  re- 
store Cyprus  as  an  independent  and 
unified  nation  was  a  coldly  calculated 
act  that  must  not  go  unrecognized  by 
our  Nation.  The  fact  that  the  newspa- 
pers of  Greece  and  Cyprus  carried  the 
news  of  the  secession  right  above  the 
story  about  our  $1  billion  aid  to 
Turkey  had  to  have  been  planned  by 
the  Turks  for  maximum  negative 
effect  on  our  vital  relations  with 
Greece. 

I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
Turkey  is  an  important  part  of  NATO. 
As  such,  Turkey  needs  to  be  helped 
and  supported  in  its  ability  to  resist 
any  military  or  political  moves  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  strategic 
value  of  a  nation  does  not  replace  its 
obligation  to  live  by  moral  principles 
and  to  halt  aggression  upon  and  occu- 
pation of  another  nation's  territory. 
Turkey  refuses,  despite  all  efforts  of 
the  world's  diplomats,  to  withdraw 
from  its  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disheartened  by 
the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  deal  with  the 
continuing  crisis  in  Cyprus  in  separa- 
tion from  its  other  dealings  with 
Turkey.  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see 
that  Cyprus  is  reunified  and  returned 
to  its  former  status  as  an  independent 
nation  which  rules  its  own  destiny  and 
its  own  people.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  situation 
on  Cyprus.  Ten  years  ago  Turkish 
troops  occupied  the  northern  one- 
third  of  the  island.  200,000  Greek  Cyp- 
riots were  uprooted  from  their  homes, 
and  our  two  allies  in  NATO  were 
thrust  into  a  deep  emnity.  In  Novem- 
ber 1983,  a  virtual  independent  state 
was  declared  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots, 
and  last  month,  after  Turkish  gun- 
boats fired  near  Greek  vessels,  Greece 
recalled  its  ambassador  from  Turkey 
and  put  its  armed  forces  on  alert.  And 
still.  20,000  Turkish  troops  occupy 
Northern  Cyprus.  The  tragic  situation 
seems  to  be  worsening. 

At  a  time  when  our  country's  strate- 
gic interests  are  clearly  being  threat- 
ened in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 


Gulf.  Turkey  with  its  need  to  defend 
its  eastern  borders  with  Syria,  Iraq. 
Iran,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  distract- 
ed by  its  continuing  fued  with  Greece 
to  the  West.  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  NATO  over  our  apparent  indif- 
ference to  the  situation.  Both  coun- 
tries are  vital  to  secure  NATO's  south- 
eastern flank.  It  is  clear  that  finding  a 
quick  and  equitable  solution  to  the  sit- 
uation in  Cyprus  is  crucial  to  Ameri- 
can interests. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan.  for  his  efforts  in  allowing  us  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  toward  finding  a 
peaceful  settlement  for  Cyprus.  We 
must  restate  our  determination  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  all  of  Cyprus. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  endorsed  re- 
warding cooperation  and  punishing  in- 
transigence in  finding  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1978  which 
specified  that  "any  future  aid  requests 
for  Turkey  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the 
steps  Turkey  has  taken  to  facilitate  a 
Cyprus  settlement,  with  emphasis  on 
removal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus  and  the  return  of  refugees  to 
their  homes.  "  The  linking  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey's  assurance  of  con- 
tinuing to  seek  settlement  may  be  the 
best  way  of  securing  freedom  for 
Cyrpus.  Yet.  since  1978.  and  especially 
in  the  past  2  years,  military  aid  to 
Turkey  has  increased  substantially. 
Indirectly,  this  aid  is  allowing  Turkey 
to  continue  to  keep  its  troops  on 
Cyprus.  It  is  time  to  carefully  review 
our  aid  program  in  this  light,  and  to 
make  Turkish  assurance  of  active  co- 
operation in  seeking  a  just  settlement 
to  the  Cyprus  problem  a  precondition 
for  continuing  further  military  aid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
the  continuing  suffering  of  Cypriots. 
the  danger  to  NATO  security,  and  the 
growing  demand  of  the  American 
people  for  a  peaceful  and  speedy  reso- 
lution to  the  stalemate  on  Cyprus. 
Freedom  on  Cyprus  can  only  come 
with  the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops. 
When  considering  further  military  aid 
to  Turkey.  I  urge  you  to  also  consider 
the  impact  that  guarantees  made  for 
that  aid  can  have  on  resolving  this 
crisis.* 

*  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
deservedly  devotes  a  good  deal  of  time 
toward  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  yet 
events  concerning  Cyprus  are  often 
overlooked.  Thus  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  a  discussion  of  the 
current  situation  on  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  a  decade  since  Turkish 
troops  invaded  and  partitioned 
Cyprus.  Unfortunately,  the  island  re- 
mains divided  and  there  has  been  no 
decrease  in  tension;  Turkish  troops 
remain  in  northern  Cyprus.  Last  year 
Turkish-Cypriot  leaders  illegally  de- 
clared the  creation  of  an  independent 
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state  in  Northern  Cyprus,  and  this 
month  the  Turkish  Government  ex- 
changed ambassadors  with  the  so- 
called  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern 
Cyprus.  While  Turkey  stands  alone  in 
its  recognition  of  this  "state,"  it  is 
urgent  that  a  negotiated  solution  is 
reached  before  this  illegal  partition 
becomes  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  Government  make  all  possible  at- 
tem.pts  to  assist  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus  in  attempting 
to  resolve  the  island's  problems.  It  is 
in  our  strategic  interest  to  see  that 
this  conflict,  one  that  also  involves 
Greece  and  Turkey,  is  ended  and 
NATO's  southern  flank  strengthened. 
Also,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  come  to 
the  aid  of  one  of  our  most  dependable 
allies  in  the  Middle  East.  We  need 
only  look  back  to  recent  times  to  see 
what  a  dependable  ally  Cyprus  has 
been.  When  the  United  States  needed 
a  base  from  which  it  could  serve  our 
marines  in  Lebanon,  Cyprus  was  more 
than  willing  to  grant  us  full  access  to 
its  facilities.  The  Cypriot  people  have 
been  staunch  friends  of  the  United 
States. 

In  November  we  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  220,  in  which  this 
House  condemned  the  UDI.  My  com- 
ments at  that  time  provide  an  impor- 
tant message: 

While  talks  on  the  rcunificaton  of  Cyprus 
have  been  proceediiiB  slowly,  they  have  con- 
tinued. Optimism  has  been  particularly 
high  since  the  accession  of  a  democratically- 
elected  government  in  Turkey  last  month. 
However,  the  Turkish-Cypriot  community 
has  now  taken  an  unnecessary  action  which 
may  lead  to  the  permanent  division  of 
Cyprus  into  two  hostile  states.  We  must 
condemn  this  attempt  to  secede  from  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus:  it  destroys  the  coun- 
try's territorial  integrity  and  unity  and  it 
serves  to  make  permanent  the  disruptions 
caused  by  the  1974  occupation  of  Cyprus,  in 
which  thousands  of  people  were  dislocated 
and  others  remain  unaccounted  for. 

We  must  remember  this  situation  as 
we  consider  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  includes  large  sums  for  Turkey. 
We  have  an  interest  in  supporting 
Turkey  as  a  vital  part  of  NATO  and  an 
ally.  However,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is  the 
key  to  the  resolution  of  the  continuing 
standoff  on  Cyprus.  The  President  of 
Cyprus,  Mr.  Kyprianou,  has  recently 
come  forth  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  resolve  the  conflict.  Likewise,  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar 
has  been  working  for  months  to  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  negotiations  on 
the  future  of  Cyprus.  However,  this 
willingness  must  be  matched  by  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  if  real  progress  is  to 
be  made.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  area  in  which  the  United 
States  can  be  of  assistance.  We  must 
find  ways  to  spur  all  sides  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  an  end  to  this  prolonged 
and  unfortunate  crisis.* 


*  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  today's  spe- 
cial order  concerning  the  situation  in 
Cyprus. 

In  1974  Turkish  military  forces  in- 
vaded the  independent  nation  of 
Cyprus.  This  action,  which  was  con- 
demned by  both  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States,  initiated  what 
has  become  a  serious  threat  to  peace 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region. 

For  10  years  now,  international 
bodies  have  repeatedly  condemned 
this  occupation  and  have  called  for 
the  immediate  disengagement  of  the 
military  presence  in  Cyprus,  and  for 
10  years  the  Government  of  Turkey 
has  ignored  these  demands.  On  No- 
vember 15.  1983,  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of  nearly  one-third  the  entire 
island  was  solidified  by  the  illegal  dec- 
laration of  the  region  as  an  "independ- 
ent "  state. 

Yet,  despite  its  undeniable  involve- 
ment in  this  act,  Turkey  continues  to 
be  the  third  largest  recipient  of  U.S. 
military  aid.  I  am  well  aware  that 
Turkey  plays  a  vital  role  as  an  ally  in  a 
critical  area  of  the  world.  I  am  also 
aware  that  expressing  support  of  this 
nation  by  reauthorizing  current  levels 
of  military  aid  implicitly  condones 
Turkey's  violations  of  international 
law  and  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion against  another  dependable  U.S. 
ally. 

When  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  considered  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  continued  military 
aid  to  Turkey,  I  reluctantly  supported 
a  compromise  agreement  allowing  that 
aid  to  move  forward  because  of  signs 
of  progress  toward  negotiations.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  us  on  the  committee 
intend  to  seriously  reexamine  that  de- 
cision when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
reaches  the  floor  in  several  weeks,  and 
will  base  our  final  determination  on 
military  aid  for  Turkey  on  specific 
progress  toward  a  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  monitoring  very  closely 
developments  in  this  regard,  and  to 
consider  what  concrete  steps  have 
been  taken  for  peace  before  any  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey  is  approved.* 
*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  decade  now  since  Turkish 
troops  landed  on  Cyprus  and  the 
island  was  effectively  divided  in  two.  It 
has  been  21  years  since  intercommunal 
fighting  broke  out  and  the  first  steps 
toward  partition  began.  One  might  say 
that  this  is  a  problem  that  is  now- 
coming  of  age. 

Last  November  15.  the  leadership  of 
the  Turkish-Cypriot  community  issued 
what  it  called  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence in  an  attempt  to  secede  from 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Apart  from 
the  Government  in  Ankara,  no  govern- 
ment has  recognized  this  secession.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  condemned  almost 
universally.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Reagan     administration     has     made 


known    its    displeasure,    as    has    the 
United  Nations. 

The  .solution  to  the  wrenching  prob- 
lems of  divided  Cyprus  will  not  be 
found  in  yet  deeper  division.  The  is- 
landers share  one  small  island:  that  is 
a  fact  that  all  the  secessionist  declara- 
tions in  the  world  cannot  alter. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Cyprus  and  op- 
posing its  bifurcation. 

Vocal  declarations  of  support  for  the 
central  Government— the  internation- 
ally recognized  Government— of 
Cyprus  are  important  for  another 
reason  as  well.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  this  other 
reason  for  Members  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  it.  During  the  deployment  of 
our  marines  in  Lebanon,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  went  out  of  its  way  to 
be  helpful.  It  made  available  to  our 
Armed  Forces  the  airport  at  Larnaca. 
without  which  we  could  not  have  so 
easily  moved  mail,  medicines  and  sup- 
plies to  our  task  force  off  Beirut. 
Throughout  the  world,  many  coun- 
tries—including nations  allied  to  us  by 
treaty— refused  to  help.  Now.  many  of 
us  were  unhappy  with  the  administra- 
tion's Lebanon  policy.  But  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  remember  that  de- 
spite the  controversy  of  that  policy  do- 
mestically and  abroad,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  was  willing  to  brave 
criticism  and  help  us  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  that  deploy- 
ment. Governments  willing  to  be  of 
such  assistance  should  not  lightly  be 
pushed  aside  or  ignored  when  they  ask 
for  our  assistance. 

Right  now.  the  assistance  that  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  requests  is 
very  modest.  It  simply  wants  our  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  a  united 
Cyprus.  We  should  give  that  support 
mainly  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  because  a  policy  of  partition  is  no 
solution  for  the  travails  that  bedevil 
that  island.  And  we  should  give  that 
support  enthusiastically,  loudly,  and 
unstintingly  because  Cyprus  stood  by 
us  when  it  was  not  always  the  popular 
thing  to  do.  If  we  are  to  expect  other 
small  countries  to  stand  by  us  in  the 
future,  they  must  know  they  can 
expect  our  unswerving  support  when, 
they  are  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
outline  a  constitutional  resolution  for 
the  problems  of  Cyprus.  That  is  not 
for  me  or  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  do.  A  settlement  in  Cyprus 
must  be  worked  out  by  the  communi- 
ties that  live  on  Cyprus,  not  by  us  or 
any  other  outside  powers.  But  the 
hopes  for  settlement  are  not  enhanced 
by  secessionist  declarations.  The  hopes 
for  settlement  can  be  improved  as  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  United 
States,  make  abundantly  clear  that  we 
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are  not  about  to  accept  that  seces- 
sion.* 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
have  passed  since  the  army  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Turkey  invaded  the  sover- 
eign Republic  of  Cyprus  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  were  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  Turkish  minority  com- 
patriots. The  dimensions  of  this  so- 
called  protection  of  Turkish  minority 
rights  have  been  continually  expanded 
since  that  tragic  day.  Just  recently 
Turkey  exchanged  Ambassadors  with 
the  political  entity  they  forcibly  cre- 
ated on  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  stand  by 
while  Turkey  uses  the  military  assist- 
ance we  provided  for  offensive  pur- 
poses when  they  are  only  supposed  to 
use  our  assistance  for  defensive  pur- 
pose? Can  we  stand  by  while  Turkey 
expels  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus, 
wipes  out  every  trace  of  their  history 
and  culture,  and  de  facto  incorporates 
this  land  into  itself  with  the  importa- 
tion of  thousands  of  colonists?  I  think 
that  we  cannot. 

As  the  major  supplier  of  arms  and 
technical  support  for  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary we  share  responsibility  for  their 
actions.  We  must  take  positive  steps  to 
end  this  blatant  aggression  or  end  our 
assistance  to  Turkey.  That  is  why  I 
strongly  support  House  Resolution 
4505.  a  bill  that  would  terminate  our 
assistance  program  to  Turkey  unless 
action  is  taken  to  revoke  the  illegal 
declaration  of  independence  of  the 
rump  Turkish  state  of  Cyprus.  As  I 
wrote  in  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East: 

The  only  legal  and  responsible  course  to 
take  in  this  situation  is  to  insist  that  the 
military  assistance  we  provide  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  and  not  in  support 
of  blatant  aggression.  This  principle  must 
be  '.he  cornerstone  of  our  policy. 

The  continuing  partition  of  Cyprus 
is  a  personal  tragedy  for  many  of  my 
constituents  whose  own  families  have 
suffered  exile  from  their  homes  and 
the  destruction  of  their  historic  and 
religious  sites  on  Cyprus.  It  seems  un- 
mistakably clear  to  me  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  by  its  recent  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  with 
its  puppet  republic  has  no  intention  of 
respecting  the  integrity  of  Cyprus  and 
is  unlikely  do  do  so  unless  we  take 
stern  action  to  remind  them  that  it  is 
not  our  policy  to  reward  military  inva- 
sions and  occupations  with  out  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance. • 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  an  issue  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  U.S.  interests  and 
to  international  peace  as  a  whole;  the 
situation  in  Cyprus. 

Since  1974.  Turkish  troops  have  ille- 
gally occupied  a  portion  of  the  sover- 
eign nation  of  Cyprus.  Regardless  of 
U.S.  and  U.N.  efforts.  Turkey  has 
shown  little  indication  of  willingness 


to  withdraw  from  the  island.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  the  United 
States  must  send  a  strong  and  clear 
message  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 
that  meaningful  negotiations  must 
begin  immediately. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  adequate 
pressure.  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  inform  Turkey  that  future  aid 
will  specifically  depend  on  Turkeys 
willingness  to  begin  negotiating  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  Cyprus 
problems.  Aid  should  be  conditioned 
on  the  resumption  of  U.N.  negotia- 
tions and  progress  in  settling  the  con- 
flict based  on  democratic  principles  of 
majority  rule  with  full  minority 
rights.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  all  Turkish  military 
forces  in  excess  of  those  permitted  by 
the  1959  Treaty  of  Alliance  should  be 
withdrawn  from  Cyprus  and  necessary 
steps  taken  to  reverse  the  declaration 
of  an  independent  state  in  Northern 
Cyprus. 

While  these  steps  are  justifiable 
solely  on  the  basis  of  human  and  civil 
rights  for  the  people  of  Cyprus,  it  is 
also  important  to  remember  that 
Cyprus  is  of  significant  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  Western  nations.  It  is 
part  of  the  southeastern  flank  of 
NATO,  and  there  are  two  British  bases 
and  a  U.S.  radar  base  on  the  island. 
These  bases  provide  important  assist- 
ance to  NATO  and  Western  interests 
in  the  area,  including  the  operation  of 
surveillance  flights  and  over  the  hori- 
zon monitoring  of  Soviet  nuclear 
launches. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  must 
strongly  express  its  dissatisfaction 
over  the  current  situation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  by  specific  and  emphatic 
action,  we  can  convince  the  Turkish 
Government  to  reconsider  its  precipi- 
tous and  unwise  actions.* 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stability  and  security  of  our  southern 
flank  in  Europe  is  being  undermined 
by  the  terision  between  two  of  our  im- 
portant allies— Greece  and  Turkey. 
One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
tributing to  this  tension  is  the  conflict 
regarding  Cyprus.  A  mutually,  satis- 
factory reconciliation  of  differences 
regarding  Cyprus  could  resolve  this 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  last  November  Rauf 
Denktash  exacerbated  the  problem  by 
declaring  a  separate  and  independent 
Turkish-Cypriot  state.  This  declara- 
tion was  uniformly  condemned  by  the 
world  community  because  it  sought  to 
foster  secession  from  the  recognized 
Republic  of  Cyprus  and  to  destroy  its 
territorial  integrity  and  unity.  Ptesi- 
dent  Reagan  condemned  the  declara- 
tion and  called  for  its  nonrecognition 
and  reversal.  Both  Houses  of  Congress, 
also,  condemned  the  declaration  and 
called  for  its  nonrecognition  and  rever- 
sal. In  Resolution  541,  the  Security 
Council    of    the    United    Nations    de- 


plored the  declaration  as  a  "legally  in- 
valid" act  and  called  for  its  nonrecog- 
nition and  reversal.  The  European 
Community,  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  the  European  Parliament  con- 
demned it  as  well. 

One  country  stood  alone  in  support 
of  this  declaration— Turkey.  In  addi- 
tion. Turkey  continues  to  subsidize  the 
Turkish-Cypriot  community  and  main- 
tains thousands  of  troops  over  37  per- 
cent of  the  island,  which  protects  this 
declaration.  Without  this  support  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  would  be  forced  to 
work  for  a  political  reunification  of 
their  country  with  the  Greek  Cypri- 
ots. 

The  United  States  can  play  a  role  in 
resolving  this  problem  which  affects 
our  own  security.  Through  our  foreign 
assistance  to  Turkey,  we  can  send  a 
clear  message  to  Turkey  that  they 
must  begin  to  work  for  a  resolution  of 
this  question  as  opposed  to  supporting 
a  division  between  these  two  communi- 
ties. 

Therefore,  when  the  House  consid- 
ers the  foreign  assistance  bill.  I  will 
work  for  such  a  clear  message.* 


NEW  ERA  FOR  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  the  New  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1984  today  to  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  economic  growth.  We  can 
credit  our  country's  surprisingly  rapid 
economic  recovery  to  reduced  inflation 
and  the  impact  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  both  results  of 
the  leadership  of  President  Reagan. 
President  Reagan  took  a  lesson  from 
the  books  of  President  Kennedy,  re- 
ducing taxes  and  stimulating  saving, 
consumption,  and  investment— all 
essentials  of  a  healthy  economy. 

The  new  era  bill  is  geared  toward 
business  investment  and  growth.  It 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  reduce  all  levels  of  corporate 
income  tax  rates,  collapsing  the  five 
existing  rate  categories  into  three. 
Section  11(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  currently  taxes  corporate  income 
at  rates  of:  46  percent  for  income  in 
excess  of  $100,000;  40  percent  for 
income  between  $75,001  and  $100,000; 
30  percent  between  $50,001  and 
$75,000;  18  percent  between  $25,001 
and  $50,000;  and  15  percent  for  income 
not  in  excess  of  $25,000.  My  bill  would 
tax  corporate  income  at  rates  of:  36 
percent  for  income  in  excess  of 
$100,000:  24  percent  for  income  be- 
tween $50,001  and  $100,000;  and  12 
percent  for  income  not  in  excess  of 
$50,000. 

In  addition  to  simplifying  taxes,  an 
advantage  in  and  of  itself,  new  era 
would     promote     the    private    sector 


growth  necessary  to  the  creation  of 
jobs  and  reduction  of  unemployment. 
When  we  reduce  the  tax  on  corporate 
income,  we  free  up  capital  for  invest- 
ment, modernization,  research  and  de- 
velopment, hiring— in  short,  for  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

A  most  popular  misconception  exists 
that  corporations  do  not  share  equally 
the  tax  burdens  of  America.  Abysmal 
corporate  profits  explain  all  too  well 
reduced  corporate  tax  revenues  of 
recent  years.  The  decline  in  corporate 
tax  receipts  as  a  proportion  of  total 
Federal  tax  receipts  reflects  the  long- 
term  reduction  of  corporate  profits  as 
a  share  of  our  national  income  and  the 
incredible  growth  of  payroll  tax  bur- 
dens on  employers  and  workers.  In  less 
than  25  years,  payroll  tax  receipts 
have  increased  from  18  percent  of 
total  receipts  to  over  33  percent. 

That  businesses  have  not  been  able 
to  absorb  the  disastrous  effects  of 
three  recessions  in  just  8  years  is  evi- 
dent from  a  study  of  key  indicators  of 
corporate  financial  strength.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Office  of  Economic  Research,  corpo- 
rate profits  were  down  to  6.6  percent 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1982, 
from  an  average  of  almost  10  percent 
in  the  seventies  and  almost  13  percent 
in  the  1964  to  1969  period,  reflecting  a 
steady  and  sharp  decline.  Short-term 
debt  is  up,  requiring  constant  repay- 
ment or  debt  rollover,  and  the  interest 
coverage  ratio— the  ratio  of  interest  li- 
abilities to  corporate  profits— reach  all 
time  lows  in  1980.  1981.  and  again  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1982.  This 
means  that  interest  payments  relative 
to  corporate  profits  have  greatly  in- 
creased, placing  a  strain  on  businesses' 
ability  to  finance  debt  obligations.  In 
short,  corporations  are  more  in  debt 
with  less  ability  to  handle  that  debt. 
Debt-equity  ratios  have  also  deterio- 
rated, making  it  difficult  to  find  addi- 
tional financing.  The  sorry  state  of 
corporate  finances  is  most  painfully 
reflected  in  the  levels  of  business  fail- 
ure in  1981  and  1982.  the  highest  rates 
in  half  a  century. 

There  are  many  sources  for  this  fi- 
nancial strain— the  recessions,  bur- 
geoning Federal  budget  growth  and 
accompanying  crowding  out  of  private 
investment,  tax  biases  toward  debt  fi- 
nancing, inflation  and  deflation,  high 
and  volatile  interest  rates— you  name 
it.  The  solutions  are  more  difficult  to 
locate,  but  a  key  element  must  be  to 
ease  the  pressure  toward  debt  by  re- 
turning money  to  the  businesses.  This 
will  improve  cash-flow,  alleviate  the 
need  for  borrowing,  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  continuing  high  interest  rates, 
and  increase  ability  to  finance  existing 
debt. 

In  the  short  term,  a  reduction  in  cor- 
porate tax  rates  will  doubtless  lead  to 
some  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury,  but 
the  long-term  increase  in  economic 
growth  will  provide  a  more  stable  and 


profitable  source  of  revenue  growth 
than  does  a  policy  that  continues  to 
encourage  business  failure,  with  at- 
tendant job  and  revenue  losses. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  point  to  the 
deficit  and  cry  out  for  tax  increases,  a 
foolhardy  step  just  as  our  economy  is 
beginning  to  revive.  Such  increases 
would,  in  the  short  run.  raise  reve- 
nues, but  in  the  long  run  we  would 
choke  our  fledgling  recovery  and  set 
into  motion  another  cycle  of  economic 
devastation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
the  evidence  of  the  past  and  stay  with 
the  course  President  Reagan  set  for  us 
in  1981.  a  course  of  private  sector  re- 
covery combined  with  spending  con- 
trol—a course  that  we  know  works.  My 
bill  follows  this  path,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  bill  and  a 
new  era  of  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

H.R. 5506 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  reduce  the  rates  of  income  tax 
on  corporations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORTTITl.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1984". 

SEC.  2.  R.'VTES  OF  INCOME  TAX  IMPOSED  ON  COK- 
POR.ATIONS  REDl  (El). 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  amount  of  income  tax  imposed  on 
corporations)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— The  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  12  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  does  not  exceed.  $50,000; 

■■(2)  24  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds.  $50,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000:  plus 

■(3)  36  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $100,000.  " 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sub.section  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1983.* 


PRO-AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  work  of  an  organization  that  de- 
serves recognition  for  its  many  contri- 
butions to  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

The  organization  to  which  I  refer  is 
Pro-America,  a  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion of  women  volunteers  founded  in 
1933  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Or- 
ganized to  support  the  principles  of 
the   Constitution   and   its   traditional 


ideals  and  values,  Pro-America  accom- 
plishes this  by: 

First,  combating  all  destructive  in- 
fluences which  would  imperil  the 
sacred  heritage  of  liberty  bequeathed 
the  Nation  by  its  Founding  Fathers. 

Second,  establishing  educational 
programs. 

Third,  supporting  legislation  which 
is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Fourth,  participating  in  the  election 
process  through  the  identification  and 
support  of  truly  qualified  candidates. 

Fifth,  giving  input  to  the  executive 
branch  and  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
issues  of  concern  to  the  membership 
of  Pro-America. 

Sixth,  addressing  State  legislators 
and  local  officials  on  issues  of  concern 
to  the  members  of  Pro- America. 

The  organization  has  developed  Pro- 
America  resolutions  which  constitute 
its  policies.  Hours  of  study  and  delib- 
eration go  into  the  writing  of  these 
resolutions,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  formulate  ones  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  time. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
principles  Pro-America  seeks  to  pre- 
serve. These  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  the  Pro-America  national  board 
meeting  in  1983. 

Pro-America  believes  that  as  an  im- 
mediate strategic  objective,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  use  its  space  tech- 
nology to  accomplish  the  following: 

Reverse  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
strategic  weapons  balance; 

Replace  the  failed  strategy  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  with  a 
strategy  of  assured  survival  and  peace 
through  strength; 

Provide  both  protection  and  incen- 
tive for  U.S.  industry  to  tap  the  enor- 
mous industrial  potentials  of  space; 
and 

Adopt  the  high  frontier  concept 
which  fulfills  these  objectives. 

The  National  Association  of  Pro 
America: 

Opposes  a  nuclear  freeze  and  contin- 
ues to  advocate  a  buildup  of  all  areas 
of  defense  to  convince  the  Soviets  that 
they  could  not  win  a  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Recognizes  the  involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terrorist  activities 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  the 
role  of  the  Soviets  as  instigator/moti- 
vator behind  so-called  peace  groups, 
and  deplores  any  action  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens which  lends  credibility  to  such  ac- 
tivities as  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Seeks  to  educate  the  general  public 
by  publicizing  the  subversive  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  agents  and 
other  misguided  individuals  in  order  to 
preserve  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

Demands  that  our  Government,  as  a 
first  step  toward  world  peace,  end 
"most  favored  nation"  status,  cancel 
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all  loan  guarantees,  cut  off  further 
credit,  rigidly  enforce  the  espionage 
laws  to  prevent  theft  or  smuggling, 
and  bring  an  immediate  end  to  this  su- 
icidal and  treasonous  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  technical  expertise  to  the 
world's  largest  arms  producer  and 
threat  to  peace,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
all  other  Communist  nations. 

Supports  all  efforts  to  oppose  and 
expose  the  Soviet  active  measures,  es- 
pecially in  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment. 
Supports  the  liberty  amendment. 
Opposes  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Urges  the  administration  to  honor 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

Supports     complete     suspension     of 
funding    for    the    Asian    Development 
Bank  if  Taiwan  is  ousted. 
Opposes  abortion. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Pro-America  for  its  dedi- 
cation and  perseverance  in  upholding 
the  ideals  our  Founding  Fathers  ad- 
vanced. I  would  personally  like  to 
thank  all  those  involved  with  Pro- 
America  for  their  unending  support 
and  ability  to  keep  the  faith  in  the 
face  of  great  adversity.  These  individ- 
uals, who  have  given  .so  freely  of  their 
time,  should  be  saluted  for  their  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm.  I  wish  them  suc- 
cess in  continuing  this  vital  service, 
guided  by  the  traditional  values  pro- 
mulgated by  our  Founding  Fathers.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bateman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  yesterday  for  roll- 
call  No.  91,  which  was  final  passage  of 
S.  373.  the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy 
Act  of  1984.  I  am  a  supporter  of  this 
bill,  which  in  its  present  form  is  the 
product  of  both  of  the  committees  on 
which  1  serve,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
I  would  like  the  record  to  reflect  that 
if  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted    Aye.  "# 


FREEDOM  AND  DEFENSE  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  times  we  hear  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  rhetoric  on  this  floor,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  participate  in  that. 
However,  there  are  two  areas  in  which 
I  feel  a  great  deal  of  concern  and 
tho.se  areas  are  the  subjects  of  my  spe- 
cial order  tonight.  One  is  freedom  and 
the  other  is  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  immediate  threat  to  our 


security  and  freedom  by  problems  that 
originate  very  close  to  our  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  recently  watch- 
ing -ABC  World  News  Tonight"  and 
heard  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Vietnamese  boat  people,  who  con- 
tinue to  try  to  escape  Communist  tyr- 
anny by  the  .sea.  The  newsman  on  this 
show.  Peter  Jennings,  remarked  about 
how  horrible  the  Thai  pirates  are:  Of 
the  138  boats  which  reached  Thailand, 
77  had  been  attacked  by  Thai  pirates. 
Since  1981  more  than  500  refugees, 
mostly  young  women,  have  been  ab- 
ducted by  the  pirates,  most  all  were 
raped  and  then  either  thrown  over- 
board to  drown  or  .sold  into  prostitu- 
tion. The  U.S.  Committee  on  Refugees 
says  something  must  be  done  to  help 
the  Government  of  Thailand's  efforts 
to  stop  piracy  or  it  will  never  end.  I 
agree. 

Equally  horrendous,  however,  are 
the  atro^'Mes  perpetrated  on  the  Viet- 
namese by  the  Communists  who  have 
taken  over  the  country. 

I  believe  these  barbarous  acts  are 
clearly  described  by  Nuygen  Vu,  who 
is  a  very  young  man  who  escaped  to 
freedom  from  Vietnam.  Nuygen  Vu 
was  one  of  those  boat  people.  Three 
years  ago  his  family  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  that  made  it  to  the  United 
States  and  ended  up  in  College  Park. 
GA.  Nuygen  Vu  is  now  in  the  fifth 
grade.  I  would  like  to  read  to  my  col- 
leagues the  essay  he  wrote  and  read 
before  the  Georgia  Association  of  Edu- 
cators, and  I  quote: 

Sometimes  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  wonder  whether  I'm  in  Vietnam 
or  in  Amerira.  I  can't  believe  that  I'm  in  an 
American  school  with  wonderful  teachers 
and  friends— have  I  forgotten  everything?  I 
store  it  in  my  heart  day  after  day.  Thaf.s 
the  suffering  I  experienced  during  my  early 
childhood.  When  I  wa.s  four,  just  like  other 
children.  I  had  a  family,  we  had  a  happy 
life,  but  one  day  something  happened  to  iis. 
It  was  like  a  mean  storm  took  away  our  hap- 
piness. 

The  Communists  conquered  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  Americans  left,  and  my  par- 
ents worried  how  life  would  be.  I  could  .see 
wrinkles  come  over  their  faces.  In  1975  the 
Communists  took  my  father  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  we  did  not  have  enough  food  to 
eat  so  we  saved  what  food  we  had  for  my 
mother  .so  she  could  eat  and  work.  We  only 
had  one  meal  a  day.  Sometimes  I  was  so 
hungry  I  would  sneak  into  my  mother's 
kitchen  and  have  a  spoon  of  soup.  I  looked 
at  the  weary  faces  of  my  relatives.  Everyone 
was  tired  and  hungry.  There  was  no  food  at 
all  except  leaves  from  the  trees.  I  often 
went  to  school  hungry,  but  I  studied  hard  to 
make  my  mother  happy,  because  she  told 
me  we  are  poor,  but  if  vou  want  to  have  a 
brighter  future  you  must  study  very  hard.  I 
thought  that  a  boy  like  me  coming  to  USA 
was  like  a  Christian  going  to  Heaven.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  never  make  it.  but  after 
two  failures  we  finally  escaped  to  America. 

I  love  America  as  I  did  my  own  country.  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  someone  taking 
my  father  to  prison  unjustly  or  stopping  me 
from  leaving.  I  have  the  right  to  stand  as 
tall  as  everytjody  else.  I  wish  I  could  tell 


every   American   how   truly   precious   their 
freedom  is  and  not  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  9-year-old 
boy  is  proud  to  be  in  America.  He  can 
stand  tall.  He  can  go  to  school  and 
learn.  He  can  eat  and  not  be  hungry. 
He  is  free. 

Sometime.s,  as  Americans,  we  do  not 
realize  just  how  lucky  we  are.  We  do 
not  realize  how  horrible  it  i.s  to  live 
under  Communist  rule.  We  do  not  re- 
alize how  it  feels  to  have  hunger  pains, 
to  have  one  of  our  parents  taken  away 
to  a  concentration  camp,  or  to  live  in 
fear  of  another  attack  on  our  towns 
and  our  families. 

Q  1950 

THINGS  THAT  GO  KABOOM 

Another  issue  thai  was  brought  to 
my  attention  just  today  by  one  of  my 
friends  in  the  House  was  an  article 
that  was  written  by  R.  Emmet  Tyrell, 
Jr.,  in  the  Wa-shington  Post  on  April 
23.  1984,  and  the  title  of  that  article 
was  "Things  That  Go  Kaboom. "  I 
would  like  to  read  just  a  little  bit  of 
that  article  to  you  becau.se  I  think  it 
bears  upon  the  freedom  I  just  talked 
about  that  this  young  Vietnamese  boy 
has  finally  attained  by  coming  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

How  very  much  like  our  535  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  tho.se  .sadly  un- 
appreciated mines  now  floating  in  Puerto 
Corinlo.  Puerto  Sandino,  and  El  Bluff  off 
the  progressive  Nicaraguan  coast,  and  how- 
curious  it  is  that  .so  many  of  the.se  535  Ma- 
chiavels  now  rail  against  them.  These  are 
mines  whose  only  talent  is  to  let  off  shock- 
ing fortissimos  of  noise.  They  do  not  sink 
ships.  They  hardly  damage  them.  All  they 
do  is  fulminate,  and  yet  they  have  been  the 
object  of  indignant  yells  from  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  many  of  whom  are  themselves 
mere  fulminators. 

Our  loud  and  theatrical  Congressmen 
cannot  effect  a  balanced  budget.  They 
cannot  cut  the  deficit.  They  cannot  stop  the 
spread  of  unfrie.idly  Marxi.st  regimes  in 
Central  America.  All  they  can  do  is  go 
kaboom  when  they  brush  up  against  a  genu- 
ine question  of  American  national  interest, 
much  as  our  mines  merely  go  kaboom  when 
they  brush  up  against  a  ship  laden  with 
arms  to  strengthen  Nicaragua's  anti-Ameri- 
can regime  or  El  Salvador's  anti-American 
rebels. 

These  mines,  or  course,  destroy  them- 
selves during  their  great  glorious  outbursts, 
and  it  is  not  unthinkable  that  our  noisy  Ma- 
chiavels  are  destroying  themselves  too.  The 
American  electorate  is  not  going  to  be 
pleased  when  faced  with  the  increased 
danger  of  Central  American  bases  abound- 
ing in  Soviet  missiles,  guerrilla  fighters  and 
terrorists. 

In  Central  America  there  is  a  growing 
threat  to  American  Security,  very  few  inter- 
ested observers  remain  in  doubt  as  to  this. 
According  to  the  bipartisan  Kissinger  Com- 
mission Report,  The  Commission  encoun- 
tered no  leader  in  Central  America,  mclud- 
ing  democratic  and  unarmed  Costa  Rica; 
who  did  not  express  deep  foreboding  about 
the  impact  of  a  militarized,  totalitarian 
Nicaragua  on  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
entire  region."  To  be  ignoraiU  of  this  danger 


one  has  to  be  a  left-wing  ideologue  or  a  self- 
righteous  inhabitant  of  Capitol  Hill. 

Of  course,  all  those  who  voted  last  week 
against  our  involvement  in  mining  Nicara- 
guan ports  solemnly  claim  that  they  will  not 
allow  another  Cuba  in  Central  America. 
Senator  Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  said  it 
himself  la-st  April  27  when,  in  delivering  the 
Democrats'  response,  he  proclaimed,  'We 
will  oppose  the  establishment  of  Marxist 
states  in  Central  America.  " 

Well,  on  what  ground  can  he  and  his  col- 
leagues make  good  on  his  promises?  If.  as 
they  say,  international  law  proscribes  us 
from  assisting  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  in  mining  Nicaraguan  ports,  what 
sacred  passage  in  international  law  will 
allow  them  to  -oppose  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  States  in  Central  America  "?  Fur- 
thermore, how  are  they  going  to  ■oppose" 
the  establishment  of  these  states  by  explod- 
ing in  oratory  on  Capitol  Hill? 

On  ABC's  -This  Week  With  David  Brink- 
ley, "  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D  Vt)  went  .so 
far  as  to  say  that  were  Nicaragua  to  allow- 
the  emplacement  of  Soviet  mi.ssile  sites, 
-We  would  have  the  opportunity,  in  fact  the 
right,  to  go  in  and  remove  that." 

Well,  if  international  law-  bars  us  from 
stopping  hostile  shipping  into  Nicaragua, 
how  will  Senator  Leahy  justify  the  im 
mensely  more  costly  and  dangerous  task  of 
removing  missile  sites— Soviet  missile  sites 
from  that  area? 

Comes  that  grim  day  when  the  Soviets  do 
in  Nicaragua  what  they  have  done  in  Cuba, 
the  Machiavels  of  Capitol  Hill  will  lose 
themselves  again  in  oratory  and  pettifog- 
gery. That  is  all.  The  fact  is  they  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  about  the  growing 
danger  in  our  hemisphere.  They  lack  the 
pluck.  They  believe  in  what  we  might  call 
the  enduring  present,  a  present  that  finds 
them  very  comfortable  and  unbothered 
about  tomorrow. 

Thus,  there  is  farce.  In  Central  America 
others  fight  our  battles.  On  Capitol  Hill  the 
orators  thunder  against  the  CIA.  as  though 
it  were  our  enemy.  Last  week  as  money  ran 
out  for  those  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters 
who  might  bring  to  their  country  the  peace 
our  troops  brought  to  Grenada,  the  Capitol 
Hill  Machiavels  indulged  their  appetite  for 
noise  and  theater  by  pursuing  the  vexed 
procedural  question  of  who  in  the  CIA  had 
told  whom  in  Congress  about  what  and  in 
how  many  sentences. 

Senator  Daniel  Moynihan.  Democrat  of 
New-  'York,  says  the  CIA  vouchsafed  him  but 
one  sentence,  that  is.  and  so  he  will  resign 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  How;  many  sentences 
wou'd  have  prevented  this  calamity,  and 
how  many  words  per  sentence,  the  Senator 
did  not  divulge.  Meanwhile,  the  wars  in  Cen- 
tral America  spread. 

Freedom  is  directly  tied  to  the  stop- 
ping of  Communist  aggression,  not 
only  in  our  hemisphere  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world.  This  young 
Vietnamese  refugee  who  is  not  in  the 
United  States  and  who  enjoys  freedom 
summed  it  up  very  well  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  his  speech  when  he  gave  it  in 
Georgia.  I  would  like  to  once  again 
repeat  that: 

I  wish  I  couW  tell  every  American  how 
truly  precious  their  freedom  is  and  to  not 
take  it  for  granted. 

We  must  address  these  issues  in  our 
hemisphere.  Otherwise,  our  freedom  is 
jeopardized. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  Chair  would  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  he 
should  not  mention,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  Members  of  the  other  body 
by  name  or  quote  Members  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  could 
not  read  a  newspaper  article  that 
named  those.  Is  that  a  fact? 

I  know  I  cannot  mention  them  in  my 
speech,  but  when  quoting  a  newspaper 
article,  is  it  permissible? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
rule  still  applies. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well.  I 
stand  corrected.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Tom  Corcoran, 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  synthetic  fuels  program  during  his 
6  years  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  When  congressional  inter- 
est in  promoting  domestic  production 
of  synthetic  fuels  heightened  in  1979, 
Tom  represented  Republican  members 
of  the  old  Energy  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee in  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  deliberations  on  var- 
ious proposals.  Today,  as  the  .senior 
Republican  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  Tom 
continues  to  evaluate  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram now  administered  by  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. 

On  Tuesday,  April  24.  the  synthetic 
fuels  group  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  synfuels  policy  with  Tom,  and  I 
insert  his  address  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Synfuels— A  Middle  Course  Address  by 
Congressman  Tom  Corcoran 

Synthetic  Fuels.  Before  we  ask.  'Where  is 
it  going?",  let's  ask,  'Where  has  it  been?" 

In  1979  I  voted  for  a  $3  billion  research 
and  development  bill  produced  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

It  was  argued,  and  I  agreed,  that  the  na- 
tional security  would  be  advanced  by  public- 
ly-sponsored research  into  how  to  produce 
liquid  transportation  fuels  from  our  domes- 
tic resources  of  coal. 

Shortly  after  that  modest  (only  in  Wash- 
ington is  $3  billion  'modest")  bill  passed  the 
House,  several  events  occurred: 

1.  The  Iranian  Revolution  and  sub.sequent 
import  disruptions. 

2.  The  Election  Year,  and 

3.  Jimmy  Carter  caught   "malaise". 

The  result  was  the  Congress  overreacted 
to  the  Iranian  Revolution  and  was  looking 
to  "do  something".  The  modest  $3  billion 
R&D  bill  became  a  huge  $80  plus  billion 
"Commercialization"  bill.  Where  was  the 
usual  caution  that  can  slow  down  a  "new 


idea"  until  it  can  be  examined?  The  Election 
Year  had  the  Carter  While  House  focusing 
on  methods  to  avoid  electoral  losses  in  oil 
and  gas  producing  stales  without  creating 
losses  in  consuming  stales— and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  public  money  usually  is  the 
answer.  And.  to  overcome  "malaise",  some- 
thing very  big  was  necessary. 

The  Senate  added  billions  and  billions  to 
the  bill  as  one  committee  after  another 
competed  lo  outdo  the  other.  Remember, 
this  was  a  bill  which  would  surely  be  signed 
into  law  and  so  it  tended  to  attract  all  of  the 
pet  projects  which  never  could  command 
enough  support  on  their  own.  The  bill  grew 
lo  a  final  tally  of  roughly  $93  billion,  with 
$88  billion  for  synfuels. 

In  as  brief  a  story  as  I  can  retell  it,  that's 
the  atmosphere  in  which  Congress  created 
the  Energy  Security  Act.  I  voted  against  the 
final  conference  report  not  just  because  of 
the  high  price  tag  but  al.so  because  the  cen- 
tral mi.ssion  of  the  original  bill  had  been  lost 
in  the  frenzy. 

It  is  no  surprise  lo  many  in  this  room  that 
I  am  no  supporter  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  but  you  may  well  be  surprised  lo  know- 
that  I  am  a  supporter  of  government-funded 
research  for  synthetic  fuels.  I  introduced  a 
bill  a  year  ago  that  would  realign  the  mis- 
sion of  the  SFC  to  research  and  develop- 
ment and  reduce  its  budget  lo  $3  billion. 

As  I  noted,  one  reason  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  became  law  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  was  created  was  to  accelerate 
development  of  a  synthetic  fuels  industry  in 
America  so  that  we  could  back  out  foreign 
oil.  In  1978.  you  may  recall,  we  were  depend- 
ent upon  imports  for  42  percent  of  our  oil 
supply,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  ihe  revolu- 
tion in  Iran  we  became  painfully  aware  of 
what  that  extent  of  dependence  meant. 
Synfuels  were  seen  by  many  as  a  substantial 
element  in  reducing  our  import  dependence. 

Since  1979  and  1980.  the  portion  of  our  oil 
supply  which  is  imported  has  dramatically 
declined,  lo  34  percent  in  1981  and.  at  the 
present  time,  to  29  percent,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration.  Still,  with  increased 
energy  demand  due  lo  the  continuing  strong 
economic  recovery  quite  likely  resulting  in 
higher  imports,  especially  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  being  "shut  in"  (according 
to  Energy  Department  testimony  not  long 
ago),  there  is  concern  that  another  devastat- 
ing "oil  crisis""  could  occur.  That  is  the  most 
common  justification  offered  by  these  who 
say  we  need  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion as  it  was  constituted  by  Congress  in 
1980.  I  disagree.  Massive  subsidies  to  syn- 
fuels projects  are  not  the  way  to  energy  se- 
curity. 

Imported  oil  is  the  marginal  supply,  and 
its  cost  is  thus  higher  than  domestic  sup- 
plies—about $29  a  barrel  today.  Synthetic 
fuels  will  never  be  substituted  for  imports 
on  a  permanent  basis  unless  they  are  less 
expensive.  Contemporary  synfuels  technol- 
ogies yield  products  costing  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  imported  oils  current  price. 
Even  if  oil  import  prices  go  up,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  far  lower  than  the  $70  $80  a 
barrel  price  of  synthetic  oil  from  coal  or  the 
$67  a  barrel  shale  oil  price.  Synfuels  simply 
cannot  be  competitively  priced  when  pro- 
duced with  current  technology. 

What  we  must  do,  1  believe,  is  to  restruc- 
ture the  federal  synfuels  program,  investing 
in  research  on  and  development  of  technol- 
ogies which  may  yield  cost -competitive  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Spending  $15  billion  on  subsi- 
dies under  the  present  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
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poration  mandate  does  not  provide  the 
market  test  needed  to  ensure  that  synfuels 
will  play  a  long-term  role  in  our  energy 
future. 

I  am  no  supporter  of  the  current  synthetic 
fuel  program  but  am  no  opponent  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  or  even  of  government  support 
for  them.  My  view  is  simply  this: 

1.  That  Congress  was  not  at  its  best  when 
It  wrote  the  Energy  Security  Act  and  it 
ought  to  amend  it: 

2.  That  the  energy  market  has  become 
sut>stantially  more  competitive  as  a  result  of 
oil  decontrol,  a  policy  I  supported  whole- 
heartedly: 

3.  That  every  investor  in  any  new  energy 
project,  but  especially  high-risk  ventures, 
needs  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  market  and 
another  on  its  costs: 

4.  That  technologies  that  seemed  ready 
for  commercialization  in  the  expectation  of 
ever-rising  energy  prices  may  not  be  ready 
at  all  for  the  tougher  reality  of  the  energy 
market  of  the  1980s  and  1990's:  and 

That  the  public  will  tolerate  high  govern- 
ment spending  for  only  so  long  without  de- 
manding an  accounting.  Every  program 
better  be  ready  to  pass  the  test  at  the  time 
given. 

Does  that  sound  like  the  opinion  of  "one 
of  the  most  vociferous  critics  of  the  Syn- 
Fuels  Corporation"  as  the  Oil  Daily  called 
me  in  February?  Or  does  it  sound  like  any 
prudent  member  of  one  of  your  Boards  of 
Directors  meetings  to  discuss  a  potential  in- 
vestment in  synthetic  fuels? 

I  want  to  pause  a  moment  and  ask  you  to 
imagine  yourself  in  my  shoes,  a  Congress- 
man with  ta.xpayers  worried  about  the  pros- 
pects of  even  higher  taxes  if  the  govern- 
ment cannot  control  its  spending.  But  also 
consider  yourself  as  a  Director  of  the  SPC 
who  believes— as  I  do— that  some  role  for 
Federal  spending  is  appropriate  but  who  is 
limited  to  "commercialization"  when  the 
very  best  scientists  tell  you  that  further  re- 
search is  necessary. 

There  is  indeed  a  middle  course.  It  is  my 
basic  theme  today  to  tell  you  that  the 
Energy  Security  Act  needs  to  be  amended 
not  just  to  save  Federal  funds  but  in  fact  to 
save  the  synfuels  program. 

There  is  support  for  synfuels  re.search 
among  those  taxpayers  I  represent  because 
they  believe— as  I  do— that  at  some  point 
this  country  may  well  need  to  tap  the  huge 
resources  of  domestic  energy  trapped  today. 
But  moving  too  fast  with  too  much  ambi- 
tion and  too  little  homework  will  endanger 
the  support  for  synfuels  research. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  current  unrest 
with  synfuels  on  Capitol  Hill.  First  I  believe 
that  the  design  of  the  current  program— its 
huge  fund,  the  concentration  on  commer- 
cialization—is the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  allegations  of  malfeasance,  of  misdi- 
rection and  of  mismanagement  by  the  SFC 
all  add  to  the  theater  of  Congress'  current 
disfavor  with  its  own  child.  I  have  to  admit 
it's  more  than  a  bit  fickle,  if  not  phony,  for 
Congress  to  gush  $93  billion  on  synfuels  in 
1980  and  rush  to  renege  four  years  later. 

All  the  focus  on  "the  personalities  and  the 
peccadilloes "  disturbs  me  more  than  you 
may  realize.  It  removes  the  focus  of  the 
debate  from  the  policy,  which  I  would  like 
to  see  seriously  explored,  to  one  of  person- 
nel. 

What  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  if  the  current  program  is  never  amend- 
ed by  Congress,  or  to  the  extent  possible  by 
real  leadership  at  the  SPC.  then  the  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  fail.  And  this  failure 
will  mean  a  loss  not  just  of  public  monies  on 


technologies  not  ready  for  the  rigors  of 
highly  competitive  world  market,  but  also 
loss  of  the  public's  confidence.  Support  for 
any  program  can,  over  time,  grow  so  thin 
that  it  goes  beyond  rescue,  beyond  salvage, 
beyond  realignment.  The  Clinch  River 
Breeder  reactor  is  a  perfect  example.  When 
that  happens,  those  of  us  who  argued  to  re- 
place the  program  with  one  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  test  of  the  market  and  of  the  public 
trust  will  also  have  failed. 

I  supported  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor for  many  years,  and  still  do.  I  am  a 
supporter  because  I  believe  that  America 
needs  to  invest  in  maintaining  its  leadership 
in  nuclear  power  and  Clinch  River  is  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  project 
that  will  help  us  to  do  that.  'Vet  this  Con- 
gress, despite  support  from  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Energy,  killed  funding 
for  Clinch  River.  Some  say  it  was  because 
fts  most  visible  supporter,  senator  Howard 
Baker,  became  a  lame  duck  when  he  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  Well,  Senator 
Baker  would  have  retired  one  day.  No,  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  is  that  the  opponents  of 
Clinch  River  had  a  long-term  strategy  to  cut 
its  funding  while  the  supporters  of  the 
Breeder  Reactor  stayed  on  the  defensive, 
playing  brinksmanship.  "Toughing  it  out" 
isn't  necessarily  the  wiser  course  than  com- 
promise in  politics,  especially  when  you  for- 
feit the  middle  ground. 

Support  for  Synfuels  in  Congress  can  go 
the  same  way.  But  it  need  not. 

Here  is  my  suggestion.  Realign  the  syn- 
fuels program  to  sponsor  the  research  nec- 
essary to  refine  various  technologies  so  that 
when  the  market  genuinely  is  ready,  the 
technology  will  be.  A  new  plan  for  synfuels 
that  acknowledges  the  competitive  market 
which  exists  for  all  energy  types  will  be 
much  healthier  for  the  synfuels  industry  in 
the  long  run. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  could 
start  this  reexamination.  By  June  30.  the 
SFC  is  required  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
"comprehensive  strategy "  for  how  it  will 
meet  the  goals  established  by  the  Energy 
Security  Act.  Why  not  add  a  more  timely 
challenge— why  not  plan  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  market  and  of  the  public  trust 
by  proposing  to  Congress  that  more  re- 
search and  development  is  needed  and  that 
"commercialization  "  in  this  country  ought 
to  mean  the  private  sector. 

Today  there  are  186  co-sponsors  of  a  bill, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Howard  Wolpe, 
to  suspend  all  SFC  funding  until  both 
Houses  of  Congress  approve  the  comprehen- 
sive strategy  by  joint  resolution.  Many  of 
these  co-sponsors,  myself  included,  would 
support  a  realigned  synthetic  fuels  program 
while  others  opposed  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor.  The  point  is  that  a  near 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
showing  its  disapproval  of  the  current  pro- 
gram. Why  shouldn't  supporters  of  synfuels 
come  forward  with  their  own  alternative? 

This  may  well  return  support  for  the  syn- 
fuels program  to  Congress.  As  of  now,  sup- 
port is  waning.  Chairman  John  Dingell  has 
called  for  the  resignation  of  two  SPC  Board 
members,  (Messrs.  Noble  and  Thompson), 
while  the  White  House  has  announced  its 
intention  to  nominate  one  replacement,  Eric 
Reichl,  who  Energy  Daily  called  a  "Synfuels 
virtuoso." 

Since  the  SPC  must  have  four  board  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum,  isn't  that  just 
one  step  forward,  two  steps  back? 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  this  one  observa- 
tion. The  Energy  Security  Act.  a  $93  billion 
overreact  ion    of    government    intervention 


into  the  energy  industry,  was  created  during 
the  tempest  of  the  Carter-Mondale  reelec- 
tion effort  of  1980.  But  candidates  Walter 
Mondale  and  Gary  Hart,  both  supporters  of 
government  intervention  in  the  energy  mar- 
kets generally,  have  come  out  for  abolishing 
the  SPC. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  synfuels 
program  should  be  changed.  If  it  is  not.  it 
may  not  survive  for  long. 

It  may  seem  that  the  SFC  is  ready  to 
commit  nearly  all  its  $15  billion  and  that 
supporters  of  synfuels  would  be  foolhardy 
to  "cut  a  deal"  on  the  advent  of  such  a  large 
check  in  the  mail.  Remember  Clinch  River— 
those  funds  were  cut  years  after  private 
money  was  expended  after  one  ironclad 
promise  of  government  after  another.  Don't 
be  so  sure  the  check  won't  bounce. 

As  we  say  on  Capitol  Hill:  When  you  don't 
have  the  votes,  cut  a  deal.  When  you  cut  a 
deal  early,  you  get  a  better  deal. 

Think  about  it.« 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  SAY  NO  TO 
CREDIT  CARD  SURCHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pre%'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  over  whether  credit  card  sur- 
charges should  be  banned  is  often  put 
in  the  context  of  big  against  little, 
with  those  in  favor  of  surcharges 
claiming  that  surcharges  are  the  only 
way  small  merchants  can  fairly  recov- 
er the  allegedly  burdensome  costs  of 
credit  cards  imposed  by  the  large 
credit  card  issuers.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  my  mail 
on  this  issue  is  proof  of  this. 

Those  who  favor  credit  card  sur- 
charges claim  that  cash  customers 
subsidize  credit  card  customers  be- 
cause merchants  must  pay  a  merchant 
discount,  or  fee.  to  the  credit  card 
issuer  for  honoring  a  credit  card.  A 
Federal  Reserve  study  claims  this  fee 
typically  ranges  between  1  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  charge.  Ac- 
cording to  surcharge  proponents,  this 
amount  is  passed  along  to  all  custom- 
ers in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Sur- 
charge proponents  make  this  claim 
even  though  the  Federal  Reserve 
found  that  the  cost  of  credit  repre- 
sents only  1  percent  of  the  retail  price 
of  an  item.  For  many  merchants,  the 
cost  is  even  less,  as  low  as  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

Merchants  are  supposedly  in  favor 
of  surcharges  because  it  would  permit 
them  to  allocate  the  so-called  hidden 
costs  of  credit  cards  to  the  affluent 
credit  card  customers  from  the  less  af- 
fluent customers.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
surcharge  proponents.  surcharges 
would  enable  merchants  to  stop 
having  the  poor  subsidizing  the  rich. 

What  do  merchants  think  of  sur- 
charges? After  all,  why  would  mer- 
chants want  to  anger  their  cash  cus- 
tomers by  making  them  pay  for  a  serv- 
ice they  do  not  receive?  In  a  broader 
context,  do  merchants  anger  their  pe- 


destrian customers  by  offering  free 
parking  to  customers  who  use  the 
parking  lot  free  of  charge?  Or  are  both 
of  these  costs  borne  by  merchants  to 
attract  and  serve  customers? 

The  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  merchants  indicate  that  the 
small  merchants  of  America  oppose 
credit  card  surcharges.  These  mer- 
chants are  the  backbone  of  the  retail- 
ing industry.  They  know  what  is  bene- 
ficial for  their  businesses  and  their 
customers  and  they  oppose  credit  card 
surcharges. 

Consider  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Professional  Cleaners'  Asso- 
ciation. This  trade  association  repre- 
sents carpet,  furniture,  and  drapery 
cleaners  in  all  50  States.  It  opposes 
credit  card  surcharges: 

Surcharge  legislation  would  increase 
consumer  costs  •  •  •  since  small  companies 
•  •  *  would  be  forced  to  carry  burdensome 
accounts  receivable,  stand  bad  check  losses 
and  suffer  collection  costs  associated  with 
credit  operations.  These  cumulative  costs 
would,  in  our  opinion,  far  exceed  the  5  per- 
cent to  6  percent  range. 

For  this  group  of  small  merchants, 
the  impact  of  surcharges  would  be  im- 
measurably damaging  and  would  inevi- 
tably lead  to  overall  loss  of  business 
and  higher  consumer  prices. 

The  Chicagoland  Bowling  Propri- 
etors Association  also  opposes  credit 
card  surcharges.  The  association, 
which  represents  over  130  bowling  es- 
tablishments with  more  than  250,000 
bowlers  in  the  Chicago  area,  believes 
that  Congress  should  "permanently 
ban  any  surcharge  of  any  type  on 
credit  card  purchases." 

Individual  businesses  have  written  in 
opposition  to  surcharges  as  well.  Lin- 
wood  M.  Aron,  a  real  estate  appraisers 
and  consultant  from  Richmond,  VA, 
wrote  that  "a  surcharge  on  charges 
made  on  credit  cards  is  both  arbitrary 
and  inflationary."  Larry  E.  Dixon, 
president  of  MAP  International  of 
Wheaton,  IL,  points  out  that  for  trav- 
elers "it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  depend  on  carrying  cash  and  travel- 
er's checks." 

Small  businesses  are  not  fooled  by 
the  rhetoric  emanating  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  credit  card  surcharges. 
They  know  that  surcharges  are  a  bad 
idea  for  consumers,  and  a  bad  idea  for 
businesses.  It  is  time  that  surcharge 
proponents  start  listening  to  those 
businesses  who  they  seek  to  help  by 
allowing  surcharges,  and  start  under- 
standing what  those  businesses  are 
saying:  Vote  no  on  surcharges!^ 


ute  to  Mary  Gail  Black,  a  great  citizen 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  who  has  made 
enormous  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity since  she  moved  there  several  dec- 
ades ago.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  in  that  tribute  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  career  of  this 
remarkable  woman. 

After  a  career  in  journalism  and 
publishing,  with  a  summa  cum  laude 
degree  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley  and  a  masters  degree 
from  Smith  College  earned  along  the 
way,  Ms.  Black  moved  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  in  the  early  1950's,  in  time  to 
work  there  on  Adlai  Stevenson's  Presi- 
dential campaign.  She  has  led  three 
county  campaigns  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding two  congressional  campaigns 
and  a  State  senate  campaign.  Since 
1962,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee  and  has  served  as 
both  chair  and  vice  chair  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  3  years  in  the  mid-1970's, 
Ms.  Black  coedited  the  Central  Demo- 
crat, a  local  newsletter.  She  is  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Democratic  Club. 

In  addition  to  her  activities  in  the 
political  sphere,  Ms.  Black  has  been 
very  active  in  community  affairs.  She 
is  a  founding  member  of  the  local 
World  Affairs  Council  and  has  held 
several  leadership  positions  in  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  For  20  years,  she  worked  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  Cancer  Society,  and 
for  3  years,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Diocesan  Council  for  the  Episcopal  Di- 
ocese of  California.  Finally,  after  4 
years  on  the  Area  Agency  Council  for 
the  Aging,  Ms.  Black  has  recently  been 
elected  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Gail  Black  is  a 
woman  who  has  committed  her  life  to 
the  betterment  of  her  community,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  Her  spirit  of 
dedication  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us, 
and  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  her  today.  It 
takes  citizens  like  Mary  Gail  Black  to 
make  democracy  work,  and  Ms.  Black 
can  be  proud  of  the  great  contribution 
she  has  made  through  the  years.* 


MARY  GAIL  BLACK:  A  GREAT 
CITIZEN  OF  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  27,  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  will  pay  trib- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  official  business  yesterday, 
Tuesday,  April  24,  I  missed  one  vote. 

On  rollcall  No.  91,  final  passage  for 
S.  373,  the  Arctic  Research  and  Policy 
Act,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  had  I 
been  present.# 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  is  rccognizcd  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  yesterday  for  the  vote  on 
S.  373,  Arctic  Research/Critical  Mate- 
rials Policy,  rollcall  No.  91. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea. '• 


THE  JAMIE  WHITTEN  DELTA 
STATES  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
that  would  designate  the  Delta  States 
Research  Center  in  Stoneville,  MS,  as 
the  Jamie  Whitten  Delta  States  Re- 
search Center. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  the  dean  of  the  House  and 
the  dean  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 
in  this  way.  He  has  been  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  agricultural  communities  for 
many  years.  His  contributions  to  the 
farm  have  been  innumerable. 

I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
the  Delta  States  Research  Center  be 
renamed  to  honor  Chairman  Whitten. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  center  in  Stoneville.  His 
continual  influence  and  support  for 
agricultural  research  both  at  this 
center  and  nationwide  has  contributed 
much  to  the  current  role  the  United 
States  plays  in  worldwide  agriculture. 

Our  dean  is  renowned  and  widely  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  agri- 
cultural research.  His  national  leader- 
ship has  certainly  had  an  influence  on 
the  ongoing  programs  that  are  being 
initiated  at  the  Midsouth  regional 
headquarters  at  Stoneville.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  name  for  this  re- 
search center  and  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  seek  the  change 
from  the  Delta  States  Research 
Center  to  the  Jamie  Whitten  Delta 
States  Research  Center.» 


COKE  PRODUCTION  FALLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rah  ALL)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  es- 
sential element  in  steelmaking  is  coke, 
a  material  made  from  metallurgical 
coal.  The  importance  of  this  material 
cannot  be  underestimated,  for  without 
it,  a  good  deal  of  the  steel  used  by  this 
Nation  could  not  be  produced. 

A  situation  has  developed  in  which 
domestic  coke  production  has  precipi- 
tously fallen.  In  1982,  U.S.  coke  pro- 
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duction  was  only  28  million  tons,  down 
from  60.5  million  tons  10  years  earlier. 
Obviously,  the  demand  for  metallurgi- 
cal coal  and  coke  is  derived  primarily 
from  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  raw 
steel.  Hence,  the  declining  trend  in 
coke  production  and  metallurgical  coal 
use  is  due  primarily  to  the  slump  in 
steelmaking. 

However,  the  ability  of  domestic 
coke  producers  to  respond  to  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  increase  in  demand 
for  coke  has  been  eroded.  A  great 
many  coke  ovens  have  been  shut  down 
and  those  which  are  operating  are 
growing  old  and  less  efficient.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  Paine 
Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins.  Inc..  enti- 
tled 'World  Coke  Dynamics."  an  age 
profile  shows  troubled  times  ahead 
with  much  capacity  close  to  the 
threshold  of  useful  life  and  effective 
productivity  rates.  The  study  adds 
that  USA  coke  capacity  seems  within  5 
years  of  serious  oven-age  problems  and 
productivity  losses  unless  major  in- 
vestments are  soon  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  finding 
of  the  study  is  that  by  1985  U.S.  coke 
capacity  could  fall  short  of  demand  by 
5  to  9  million  short  tons. 

Indeed,  in  1978  an  8  million  short 
ton  domestic  coke  shortfall  did  occur. 
Domestic  coke  stocks  dropped  by  46 
percent  and  the  United  States  import- 
ed 5.7  million  short  tons  of  coke  in 
order  to  meet  steelmaking  demands. 
However,  if  the  United  States  was 
facing  a  national  emergency,  it  is 
doubtful  that  imported  tonnage  could 
have  been  obtained  quickly  enough  to 
meet  defense-related  steel  require- 
ments. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  if  those  8 
million  short  tons  of  coke  had  been 
produced  by  domestic  coke  ovens.  U.S. 
metallurgical  coal  production  would 
have  been  11.7  million  short  tons 
greater  than  it  was,  providing  for  3.256 
coal  miner  jobs. 

The  dire  prospect  of  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  operating  at  an  artifically  low 
rate  because  of  growing  constraints  on 
domestic  coke  production  exists.  Such 
a  situation  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences on  the  Nation  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency. 

For  this  reason,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  add  coke 
to  the  national  defense  stockpile.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  requirement  would  fulfill 
the  two  criteria  placed  on  materials 
which  are  considered  strategic  and/or 
critical  for  stockpile  purposes  by  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979.  First,  the 
material  would  be  needed  to  supply 
the  military,  industrial  and  essential 
civilian  needs  of  the  United  States 
during  a  national  emergency.  Second, 
the  material  is  not  found  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  such  need. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  is  the 


executive  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  setting  acquisition  goals  for  mate- 
rials to  be  stockpiled.  The  basic  crite- 
ria used  for  this  purpose  is  the  deter- 
mination of  how  much  material  would 
be  needed  during  a  wartime  emergen- 
cy lasting  3  years.  As  such,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  directs  the  President 
to  acquire  a  3-year  supply  of  coke. 
This  coke  would  be  purchased  by 
FEMA  from  domestic  coke  ovens 
which  use  domestically  produced  met- 
allurgical coal. 

According  to  a  CRS  analysis  of  this 
situation,  between  47.5  million  and 
63.5  million  short  tons  of  coke  would 
be  needed  under  the  stockpiling  scen- 
ario outlined  by  my  bill  based  on  data 
relevant  to  the  3-year  period  of  1985  to 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  purchasing  coke 
through  long-term  contracts  for  the 
national  defense  stockpile  would  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  steelmakers 
to  invest  in  new  and  more  modern 
coke  ovens. 

The  requirement  to  stock  coke 
would  also  work  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  metallurgical  coal.  Cur- 
rently, it  takes  1.5  tons  of  metallurgi- 
cal coal  to  produce  1  ton  of  coke.  Coke 
is  produced  by  heating  metallurgical 
coal  to  very  high  temperatures  in  the 
absence  of  air.  The  general  require- 
ments for  coking  coal  to  be  designated 
as  a  metallurgical  coal  are  a  volatile 
matter  of  up  to  35  percent,  a  low- 
sulfur  content  and  a  low,  but  uniform, 
ash  content.  The  coke  is  then  com- 
bined with  iron  ore  and  limestone  in  a 
blast  furnace  to  produce  pig  iron 
which  is  transferred  to  a  steelmaking 
furnace. 

As  such,  this  legislation  would  stimu- 
late the  production  of  between  71.25 
and  95.25  million  short  tons  of  low- 
volatile,  low-sulfur  metallurgical  coal. 
Much  of  this  type  of  coal  is  produced 
in  southern  West  Virginia.  Virginia, 
and  eastern  Kentucky. 

While  I  realize  that  the  1979  act  es- 
tablished guidelines  for  the  President 
to  follow  in  determining  which  materi- 
als should  be  included  in  the  stockpile, 
I  am  making  this  legislative  initiative 
to  add  coke  because  of  this  administra- 
tion's record  of  ignoring  the  value  coal 
holds  for  national  security  goals. 
When  we  have  an  administration  that 
does  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
coal  to  national  energy  goals— or  for 
that  matter  does  not  even  deem  it  im- 
portant to  have  an  energy  policy— I 
hardly  think  it  will  consider  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  coal  for  national  se- 
curity purposes. 

Currently,  FEMA  is  stocking  a  wide 
variety  of  minerals  and  materials  in- 
cluding those  in  the  aluminum  metal 
group,  asbestos,  bauxite,  chromium, 
copper,  lead,  rubber,  and  tin.  Surely, 
coke  has  an  equal  value  as  these  ele- 
ments during  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  speech  this 
evening. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  April  24  and  25.  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  on  April  25.  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Skelton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  the  week  of  April  24.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bateman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  30. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
30. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  30. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
1. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  1. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
2. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
2. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  3. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 
today. 

Mr. 
today. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
1. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
1. 


Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Schroeder,     for     5     minutes, 

Montgomery,    for    5    minutes, 

Rahall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Panetta.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 

Reid,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  1. 
Lantos,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dellums  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,183. 

Mr.  Gregg,  to  include  a  letter  in  the 
Record  that  he  spoke  of  during  debate 
on  H.R.  4974  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Molinari. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson  I  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Gejdenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Berman  in  tw'o  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 


Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Olin. 

Mr.  SisiSKY. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  26,  1984.  at 
11  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE      REPORTS      CON- 
CERNING    OFFICIAL     FOREIGN 

TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  individuals  and 
delegations  traveling  under  authoriza- 
tions from  the  Speaker  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1984  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ASIA  AND  ITALY.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN,  7  AND  JAN,  22,  1984 


Date 


Name  ot  Memte  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Oxinlry 


Per  diem' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 

currency  or  U  S 

currency  '^ 


Trmsportitioii 


Ottwr  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

cwrency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency " 


DedraCabral,, 


Military  air  transport,, 
lames  Rowan        


Military  air  transport ., 
Committee  total 


1/7 

1/10 

1/14 

1/17 

1/1! 


1/9  Hong  Kong  , 

1/13  TtiailanO 

1/16  Paliistan 

1/18  TufHey 

1/22  Rome 


1/7 

l/IO 

1/M 

1/17 

1/18 


1/9  Hong  Kong  . 

1/13  TliaiTand 

1/16  Pakistan 

1/18  Tufkey   

1/22  Rom 


2,843  80 

10.167  50 

4,399  92 

33,113 

876,168 

"  "2.843  80 

10,167  50 

4,39992 

33,113 

876,168 


366  00 
444  000 
324  00 
108  00 
516  00 

36600  ^ 
444  00 
324  00 
10800 
516.00  . 


5787, 


n71 
13il 


1MW  . 


S7.67  , 


77.71  , 
13.21  . 


7.887  57 


36600 
57938 
337  21 
108  00 
51600 

7,887  57 
366,00 
57938 
337  21 
10800 
51600 

7,887  57 


3,51600 


15,89048 


18184 


19588  32 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  toieign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


DEBRA  M  CABRAL  fEB  21,  1984 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ASIA  AND  ITALY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  7  AND  JAN.  22. 

1984 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Tout 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Detiia  Catxal.. 


Arrival 

Departure 

Country 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  * 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 

foreign 
currency 

US  (Ulai 

eqwvalem 

01  US 

cuiioicy" 

1/7 

1/10 
1/14 

Hong  Kong  .... 
Tluibnd    

2,843  80 

_„..      10,16750 

366  00 
444  uO 

3186 
5767 

4792 
5848 

- 

445/8 

1/10 

56015 

UMI 


9980 
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AMENDED  RETORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  ASIA  AND  ITALY,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  7  AND  JAN  22, 

1984 — Continued 


jl  Mennw  or  employee 

Date 

CPuntry 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Otiier  purposes 

Total 

Name 

Amval 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

U  S  dollar 

equwalenl 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

1/14 
1/W 

1/16 
1/18 

Pakistan  

Tirtey 

4.39992 

33.113 

32400  .. 
10800. 



7;»" 

3245  . 
34.44   . 
7014 

356.45 
M9.94 
640.75 

Military  an 
James  Romaii 

'ransooft       

l/ll 
. 1/7 

1/21 

1/10 
1/14 
1/16 
1/18 
1/21 

Italy 

Honi  Kan..-. 

T>i3daMl 

1 

876,168 

2.843.80 

10  167  50 

366.00. 
44  00. 

324  00  . 
108.00. 
51600  . 



7.887  56 
31  86 
57.67  . 

47.9ii'T 

5848 
3245 
34  44 
70.14  . 

7JI7,5t 

445.71 
560.15 

1/10 
1/14 
1/17 
1/18 

Pakistai 

lateir 

IWII — 

4,39992 

33.113 
876.168 

7.». 

5461  . 

7.887  56 

356.45 

149.94 

64075 

7,88756 

Military  air  tianspon 

CownttBeWil. 

3.51600 

16.078  40 

48686 

20,08126 

■  Pei  lem  constitutes  Wging  ana  meals  

•It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  emended 


OEBRA  CABRAl..  Mar  26.  1984 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFRCIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  INDIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  13  AND  FEB  22,  1984 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Memper  or  employee 


Amval      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

eviwalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

oiUS 

currency' 


Usa  Gomer... 


Hdiael  TeitelbauiTi 


Committee  total 


2/13 

2/21 
2/15 

2/21 


2/21 

2/22 
2/21 

2/22 


Ma... 


Ma 

Ma. 


774.00 '2.42100  . 

_.... •  178.05  . 

150.00 - '284  00  . 

516.00  '2.427  00  . 

'  178.05  . 

150.00 '28400  . 

1.59000  5.772 10 


'  10  74 


W.74  . 


2148 


3.20574 
17L05 
434.00 

2.953.74 
178.05 
434.00 

7.383  58 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  11  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U S  dollai  equivalent,  if  US  cunency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'All 

*  Miscellaneous 

•Can. 


LISA  GOMER.  Mar  22.  1984 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfflCIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB  15  AND  FEB 

21. 1984 


Date 

Country 

Perdwn' 

Transportation 

Otiier  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  ddlar 

equnalent 

ocUS 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          oi  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency' 

Lewtas.  E  H 

2/15 

2/17 

2/17 
2/21 

182.00 
488.00  . 

18200 

SMdn. 



., 48800 

.      iSKM. 

3,576  00 

2/17 
2/21 

France 

18200 
4880O 

18200 

2/17 

SMdM 

, 

48800 

3.70900  . 

3,70900 

1.34000 



7.28500  . 

- 8.62500 

I  Per  dwn  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

» If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equnalent.  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


ELLIOTT  H  LEVITAS,  Mai  15.  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  JOSEPH  R  RUTLEDGE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB  10  AND  FEB.  13,  1984 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportatoi 


OtIier  purposes 


Total 


•  of  inemdei  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign         equnalent  Foreign         equnalent 

currency  or  US  currency  or  U S 

currency*  currency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign         equivalent  Foreign  equnalent 

currency  or  U  S  currency  or  U  S 

currency'  currency' 


losepn  Roeen  Rutledge 


2/10 


2/13     Grenada 


39900 


>  fti  dnm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

> If  foreign  cwrency  s  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equnalenl.  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  (xpeided. 


)0E  RUTLEDGE.  Mar   14   1984 


UMI 
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RETORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  DELEGATION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  3  AND  JAN  17,  1984 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Name  of  Member  oi  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


US  dollar 

US  dollai 

US  dollar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency ' 

currency' 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Campbell.  Frances _ 1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

Military  transportation _ 

Commercial  transportalKjIl 

Gille.  Hathy 1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

Military  transportation  „ 

Commercial  tiansportalion      __ _ _ 

Killen.  Carson 


1/5 
1/9 
1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 
1/17 


Costa  Rica. 

Peru 

Argentina 
Brazil 

Bartiados    . 
Grenada 
Jamaica    .. 


150,00 
30000 
225  00 
342  00 
15600  . 


109.00. 


1/5 

1/9 

1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 
1/17 


Costa  Rica.. 

Peru 

Argentina ... 
Brazil 
Barbados 
Gienada 
Jamaica , 


150.00. 

30000  , 
225  00 
342  00 
15600 


137.M  . 


142.23 
10085 
70  24 
33963 
102  76  . 
6045 
80.91  . 


109.00. 


1/3 
1/5 
1/9 
1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 


Mililaiy  transportation  , 

Commercial  transportation 

Mellody.  Charles  _ 1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

Military  Itansportation _ 

Commercial  transportation 

Committee  total    _ ■. 


1/5 

1/9 

l/ll 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 


Costa  Rica 

Peru 

Argentina  .. 
Brazil       ,. 
Barbados    . 
Grenada 
Jamaica 


15000  . 
300  00 
225  00 
342.00  . 
156.00  . 


6.823.(2  . 
137.19  . 


142.23 
10085  . 

70.24 
339.63  . 
102.76  . 

60.45. 

80.91  . 


109.00  ... 


1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 


Costa  Rica . 

Peru 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Barbados 

Grenada    , , 

Jamaica 


15000 
300  00 
22500 
342  00 
156.00  . 

ieioo" 


6323.82  . 
137.1S  . 


14223 
10085 
70.24 
339.63 
10276 
60.45 
80.91  . 


5,12800  . 


6.823.(2. 

137.19 

27.844.04  . 


142  23 

100.85  . 

70.24  . 
339  63 

10276  . 

60.45  . 

80.91  . 


3.5KJ8. 


292.23 
40085 
29524 
68163 
258  76 
6045 
18991 

6.82382 
13719 
29223 
40085 
295.24 
68163 
258  76 
60  45 
18991 

6.82382 
137.19 
29223 
40085 
29524 
68163 
258  76 
6045 
18991 

6.82382 
13719 
292  23 
400  85 
29524 
68163 
258  76 
60  45 
189  91 

6.82382 

13719 

36.560  32 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


CARSON  K  KILLEN.  Mat  29,  1984 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  animal  wel- 
fare enforcement  report  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-544.  section  25 
(84  Stat.  1565);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3209.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Force  Management),  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  defense  contractors  and 
consultants  who  during  the  past  3  years 
held  positions  of  GS-13  or  above  within  the 
Department,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2397(e) 
(96  Stat.  1293);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3210.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  informa- 
tion on  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  Department  as  of  September  30.  1983. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2701(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3211.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  community  development,  re- 
habilitation loan,  and  the  urban  homestead- 
ing  programs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
383.  .section  113(a)  (91  Stat.  1124);  Public 
Law  88-560.  section  312(k)  (92  Stat.  2081;  93 
Stat.  HOD  and  Public  Law  93-383.  section 
810(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3212.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.   ■Follow-up  Audit  of  the  University 


of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Athletic  De- 
partment ",  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  455(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3213.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Reported  Purchase  of  LaMancha. 
Inc.  ".  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
tion 455(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3214.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  1983  annual  report 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-36.  section 
5(b)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3215.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice 
President.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
transmitting  its  annual  report  for  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  programs  under  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3217.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  GAO  reports  that  were  issued  in  March, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  719(h);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3218.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  1983. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  tc  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3219.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary.  National   Mediation   Board,   transmit- 


ting a  report  on  the  Board's  compliance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  (Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act)  during  1983.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  1110  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

3221.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's investigation  of  allegations  of  a  viola- 
tion of  regulations,  abuse  of  authority,  and 
a  substantial  and  specific  danger  to  public 
health  and  safety  at  the  VA  Medical  Center. 
Murfreesboro.  Tenn.,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  Stat.  1125);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3222.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  F>ublic  Works 
and  Transportation  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
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REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Presidents  budget  to 
require  it  to  separately  identify  and  summa- 
rize the  capital  investment  expenditures  of 
the  United  Slates,  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  conduct  an  inventory  and  assessment  of 
the  Nation's  public  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
153.  Pt  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hou.se  Resolution  490.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2570.  a  bill  to 
continue  the  transition  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  until  May  26.  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes.  iRept.  No.  98-698).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  491  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4275.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  hydroelectric 
powerplants  at  various  existing  water 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-699).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  procedures 
for  payment  of  military  retired  pay  to 
spouses  and  former  spouses  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  compliance  with 
court  orders  without  amendment  <Rept.  No. 
98-700).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5051.  A  bill  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of 
United  Slates  commercial  fishermen  for  cer- 
tain losses  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations:  with 
amendments  iRept.  No.  98-701).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4585  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-702).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
additional  lands  for  inclusion  within  the 
Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-703).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5050.  A  bill  to  extend  until  October  1.  1986. 
the  authority  and  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  certain  programs  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-704).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5271.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act  (Rept.  No.  98-705).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  House 
Joint  Resolution  537.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  Briganline  and  Barnegat  units  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(Rept.  No.  98-7061.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr,  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  im- 
prove the  preservation  and  management  of 
Federal  records,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-707).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations.  H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish uniform  audit  requirements  for  Stale 
and  local  governments  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-708).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  House  Resolution  467. 
Resolution  directing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  certain  informa- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
death  squads  in  El  Salvador  (Rept.  No.  98- 
709).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Shu- 
STER ): 

H.R.  5504.  A  bill  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986,  to  revise  authorizations 
for  mass  transportation,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones   of   North    Carolina,   and   Mr. 
Snyder)  (by  request); 
H.R.  5505.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  5506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
income  tax  on  corporations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  give  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authority  with  respect  to 
certain  regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  relating  to  unfair  acts  or  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Energy    and    Commerce    and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  5508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.   Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act   to  require 


manufacturers,  importers,  and  distributors 
of  medical  devices  to  maintain  certain 
records  respecting  the  handling  of  com- 
plaints, analysis  of  device  failures,  and  the 
return  of  devices:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  HERTEL  of  Michigan; 

H.R.  5509.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  provide  civil  penalties  for 
false  claims  and  statements  made  to  the 
United  Stales,  to  certain  recipients  of  prop- 
erty, services,  or  money  from  the  United 
States,  or  to  parties  to  contracts  with  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.R.  5510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  taxpayers  to  designate  overpay- 
ments of  income  tax,  and  to  contribute 
other  amounts,  for  purposes  of  reducing  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  5511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  provide  incentive  grants  in 
order  to  encourage  States  to  adopt  and  en- 
force laws  requiring  the  use  of  .safely  bells 
by  schoolchildren  in  new  school  bu.ses.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 

H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  reinstate 
and  reinforce  the  biological  integrity  of  our 
Nation's  waters:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Franklin): 

H.R.  5513.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Delta 
Slates  Research  Center  in  Sloneville.  Miss., 
as  the  "Jamie  Whitten  Delta  States  Re- 
search Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 

H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  100-per- 
cent lax  credit  for  tuition  paid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  any  individual;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 

H.R.  5515.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the 
unknown  American  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  who  has  been  selected  to  be 
buried  in  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R  5516.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  3-year 
supply  of  coke  be  acquired  for  the  national 
defense  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.R.  5517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  addition- 
al experts  and  consultants  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for  certain  ad- 
ditional positions  within  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Senior  Executive  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 

H.R.  5518.  A  bill  to  require  high-buoyancy 
life  vests  aboard  commercial  aircraft:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
Richardson): 


H.R.  5519.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend 
the  Indian  Financing  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr,  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.J.  Res.  554.  Joint  resolution  lo  designate 
the  week  of  November  11.  1984.  through  No- 
vember 17,  1984,  as  "Women  in  Agriculture 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA; 
H.J.  Res.  555.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20.  1984.  as    "Space  Exploration  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Oilman): 

H.J.  Res.  556.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 

October  16.  1984,  as  "World  Food  Day  ":  to 

the   Committee   on   Post    Office   and   Civil 

Service. 


or    and    Insular    Affairs.    Agriculture,    and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

372.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rela- 
tive to  H.R.  5185;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

373.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  POW-MIA 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

374.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  Federal 
health  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

375.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  foreign 
steel  imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  lo  programs 
that  would  reestablish  wolf  populations  in 
Idaho;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 


UMI 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Brown  of  California; 

H.R.  5520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Labbaf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Frank: 

H.R.  5521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Killion  Applegate:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Mollohan; 

H.R.  5522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jody 
Guthrie;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora  C. 
Ralston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Wolfe: 

H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  ring  of  eight  bells  for  the  use  of 
Kalamazoo  College.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  953;  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Albosta  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  1315:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1743:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Price. 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  1925:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  1991:  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Wylie.  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2944:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  2960:  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  3811:  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3917:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  3966:  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr 
Gramm,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr 
FliosT.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  "Van 
debgriff.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis 
sissippi,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  3987:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Bates,  and 
Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Harkin. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California  and 
Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  4124:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Rose,  and  Ms. 
Oakar. 

H.R.  4272:  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 


H.R.  4273:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  4274:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  4287:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4300:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr,  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  4345:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  4395:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  4440:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr,  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr,  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr,  Carr.  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4468:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R  4685:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4686:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4760:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and 
Mr.  AspiN. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  4800:  Mr.  Donnelly  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  4813:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4877:  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Feighan,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  5011;  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr,  HoYER.  Mr,  Volkmer.  and  Mr, 
Anderson, 

H.R,  5015:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  5032:  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  5042:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  5068:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  5090:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr,  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr,  Cooper,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  5108:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Corrada.  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5141:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr,  Gray.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr,  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Ms.  F^rraro.  and  Mr,  Roybal, 

H.R,  5173:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  5195:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  5196:  Mr.  Britt  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr,  Stokes, 

H.R,  5265:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr.    McKernan.   Mr. 
Ford     of     Michigan.     Mr.     Crockett.     Mr. 
FYoRio.    Mr,    Frank.    Mrs,    Schneider.   Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Albosta. 
H.R.  5321:  Mr.  Clay. 
H.R.  5361:  Mr.  Jacobs. 
H.R.  5367:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  5383:  Mr.  Florio. 
H.R.  5389:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Russo. 
H.R.  5390:  Mr.  Simon. 
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H.R.  5391;  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Applegate 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr 
Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali 
fomia.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Kaptur 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr 
Recula.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  St  Ger 

JtAIN.    Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    SiKORSKl.    Mr 

Robert  P.  Smith.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Williams 
Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  5422:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5428:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Coughlim. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mrs.  Byron.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  433:  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Early,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  446:  Mr.  Luken  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.J.  Res.  450:  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr 
Synar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mi. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Rudd.  and 
Mr.  Roemer. 

H.J.  Res.  457:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Walgren.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Owens.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  F^guA.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Borski.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Si- 
korski.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr 
Moakley.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  MuHTHA.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Trax- 
ler,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 


Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Florio.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ben 
nett.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.  Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr  Hatcher.  Mr 
Brooks.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr 
Anderson.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr 
Carper.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
St  Germain.  Mr  Lowery  of  California.  Mr 
Synar.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Gun 
DERSON.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Ken 
NELLY.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr. 
Rudd.  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  472:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Hyde.    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr.    Traxler.    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER.    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.    EDGAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ms.  Ferraro.  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

H.J.  Res.  488:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Prost.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford, Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs 
Holt.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton. Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Ij:vine  of  California,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 


H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Prost.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Guarini.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moore.  Mrs. 
BoGGs.  and  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.J.  Res.  532:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  F^enzel.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  F^RiTCHARD.  Mr.  Lowery  of  CaUfor- 
nia.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Sisiski,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr 
Roe.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
FYoRio.  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.J.  Res.  535:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Britt,  Mr.  FYighan.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Simom.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  537:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Durbin.  and  Mi'.  Daschle. 

H.J.  Res.  553:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Res.  337:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Lent.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
F^ost.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Conyers. 
and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Res.  468:  Mr.  Tauke. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1029;  Mr.  Glickman. 
H.R.  5345:  Mr.  Dorgan. 
H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  GLicKBtAN. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

346.   By   the  SPEAKER:   Petition   of   the 


City  Council  of  Melbourne.  Fla..  relative  to 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

347.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Public 
Works  Association,  Chicago,  111.,  relative  to 
the  interstate  cost  estimates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fniblic  Works  and  Transportation. 


348.  Also,  petition  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Legislature.  Riverhead.  N.Y..  relative  to 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  Research 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


UMI 
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RALPH  FOSTER— PIONEER 
RADIO  BROADCASTER 


AN  EMERALD  THREAD  SPANS 
THE  GENERATIONS  IN  SCRAN- 
TON 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Mr.  Ralph  Foster  is  celebrating 
his  91st  birthday.  For  everyone  in 
southwestern  Missouri,  Ralph  is 
known  as  "Mr.  Conservation,"  and  a 
pioneer  in  radio  broadcasting. 

Ralph  Foster's  success  in  radio 
broadcasting  is  attributed  to  his  abili- 
ty to  provide  wholesome  family  pro- 
grams and  innovative  programing 
techniques.  He  started  his  first  station 
in  St.  Joseph,  MO,  in  1926.  Ralphs 
radio  station  was  the  first  to  originate 
Weather  Bureau  direct  forecasting 
and  to  syndicate  radio  shows  national- 
ly. "The  Ozarks  Jubilee"  was  the  first 
regrular  country  music  show  on  televi- 
sion and  one  of  the  biggest  tourist  at- 
tractions in  Missouri  in  the  mid-1950's. 
Through  this  program  and  other  pro- 
grams he  produced  for  KWTO  in 
Springfield,  Ralph  Foster  has  brought 
many  an  outstanding  entertainment 
personality  to  the  Ozarks. 

It  was  Ralphs  love  for  the  outdoors 
that  brought  him  to  the  Ozarks  in 
1933,  where  he  has  lived  with  his  wife, 
Harriet,  for  over  53  years.  In  addition 
to  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  television,  Ralph  has 
been  the  catalyst  in  establishing  good 
conservation  practices  for  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Foster  helped  establish 
the  Conservation  Commission  in  1936 
and  has  been  collecting  Native  Ameri- 
can artifacts  for  years.  In  the  mid- 
1960s.  Mr.  Foster  donated  his  collec- 
tion to  the  School  of  the  Ozarks 
Museum,  and  in  1967.  the  college 
changed  the  name  of  the  museum  to 
the  Ralph  Foster  Museum. 

Ralph  F'oster  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  fellowman.  He  currently  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ralph  Foster 
Museum  Board,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  the 
Ozarks.  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Lester  E.  Cox  Medical  Center. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  Foster  a  very  special  91st 
birthday.  Ralph  Foster  has  given  Mis- 
sourians  and  so  many  others  so  much 
joy  through  his  caring  and  happiness 
through  his  radio  programing.* 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  famous  events  celebrating  March 
17  is  the  annual  dinner  in  Scranton, 
PA,  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. Every  year  they  have  outstanding 
speakers,  usually  a  clergyman  and  a 
political  figure. 

In  1964,  Robert  Kennedy  delivered 
one  of  the  most  memorable  addresses 
ever  presented  to  that  distinguished 
gathering,  and  I  am  pleased  to  provide 
a  newspaper  account  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  March  18,  1984. 
written  by  its  editor,  Edwin  Guthman. 
reminiscing  about  that  unforgettable 
occasion.  Mr.  Guthmans  article  also 
adverted  to  this  year's  most  moving 
address  by  Father  William  J.  Byron, 
S.J.,  the  president  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America. 

Father  Byron's  address  should  reach 
into  the   heart   of  every  person   who 
reads  it,  and  so  I  take  great  honor  and 
pleasure  in  providing  both  Mr.  Guth- 
mans  column  and  Father  Byron's  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  18, 
1984] 
An  Emerald  Thread  Spans  the  Generations 
IN  Scranton 
(By  Edwin  Guthman) 
Scranton.— 'So  you  were  here  with  Bobby 
Kennedy  in  1964,  were  you  now.  "  the  young 
man  said  grabbing  my  hand.  "I  was  too.  I'll 
never  forget  it." 

I  looked  him  over.  Maybe  28  he  was  or  30 
at  best. 

Aw.    you    couldn't    have   been."    I    said. 
"You're  not  old  enough." 

"I  was  only  9."  he  said.  "My  father 
sneaked  me  in.  ' 

Maybe  his  father  did.  There's  hardly  an 
Irishman  in  Scranton  who'll  admit  he 
wasn't  in  the  old  Hotel  Casey  on  that  raw- 
March  night  when  Kennedy  gave  one  of  the 
most  heart-wringing  speeches  of  his  life. 
Not  a  one  did  I  meet  at  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  dinner  last  night. 

And  why  should  I  have.  It  was  a  very  spe- 
cial event. 

It  was  here  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  1964  that 
Kennedy  appeared  before  a  large  public 
gathering  in  the  United  Stales  for  the  first 
time  following  President  Kennedy's  death. 

He  went  somewhat  reluctantly  and  only 
after  insistent  urging  by  Rep.  Dan  Flood  of 
Wilkes-Barre  for  through  the  crushing 
weeks  after  the  assassination  in  Dallas  he 
had  been  desolate:  holding  his  grief  inward- 
ly, functioning  tautly  and  wondering  bleak- 
ly what  he  would  do  with  his  life. 


As  spring  approached  he  began  to  perk 
up.  but  just  below  the  surface  one  often  saw- 
signs  of  a  new-  somberness  and  fatalism, 
caused  not  only  by  the  trauma  of  his  broth- 
ers  death,  but  also  by  the  realization  that 
any  decision  he  would  make  about  his 
future  depended  on  events  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 
Scranton  marked  a  turning  point. 
When  his  plane  landed  at  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  Airport  on  a  gray  afternoon, 
more  than  2.000  people,  most  of  them 
young,  broke  through  police  lines  and 
crowded  around  him— jumping,  shouting, 
laughing  as  they  tried  to  touch  him— so  that 
he  could  not  move  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ramp  until  police  cleared  a  path. 

He  was  taken  into  Scranton  to  officiate  at 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new 
John  F.  Kennedy  Elementary  School  and 
then  driven  to  nearby  Yatesville  to  speak 
briefly  at  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner.  Heavy, 
wet  snow-  had  begun  to  fall  and  along  the 
route  about  10,000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren huddled  under  umbrellas  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

They  were  .still  lining  the  highway  when 
he  drove  back  to  Scranton. 

At  the  Hotel  Casey  the  crowd  was  so  large 
and  so  exuberant  that  the  hotel's  heavy 
doors  were  lorn  from  their  hinges  as  people 
pressed  forward  to  shake  his  hand. 

His  appearance  before  the  Friendly  Sons 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  he  ever  made. 
He  had  drafted  a  sentimental  Irish  speech 
and  for  the  ending  he  had  written; 

I  like  to  think— as  did  President  Kenne- 
dy—that the  emerald  thread  runs  into  the 
cloth  we  weave  today  .  .  .  and  I  like  to 
think  that  his  policies  will  survive  and  con- 
tinue as  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  survived 
the  death  of  The  Liberator,'  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill." 

And  he  proposed  to  close  with  a  poem 
written  after  ONeills  death,  when  Ireland 
was  overw-helmed  with  grief: 
Your  troubles  are  all  over,  you're  at  rest 
with  God  on  high.  But  were  slaves 
and  we're  orphans,  Owen! 
—why  did  you  die? 

We're  sheep  without  a  shepherd  when  the 

snow  shuts  out  the  sky-Oh!  Why  did 

you  leave  us,  Owen?  Why  did  you  die? 

When  I  worked  some  changes  he  wanted 

into   the   speech.    I    eliminated    the    poem. 

When  he  read  the  redrafted  text,  he  asked. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?" 

•Because  you'll  never  get  through  it."  I 

said. 

•I've  been  practicing  in  front  of  a  mirror," 
he  said,  •can't  get  through  it  yet— but  I 
will." 

And  in  Scranton  he  did— just  barely,  but 
among  the  600  stalwart  sons  of  Erin  in  the 
audience,  many  a  man  wept  openly. 

Kennedy  would  never  forget  Scranton.  On 
the  plane  back  to  Washington,  astonished 
by  the  reception  he  had  received— the 
poignant  outpouring  of  love  for  President 
Kennedy  and  so  much  evidence  that  he 
stood  well  with  the  people  in  his  own  right- 
that  he  made  an  irrevocable  decision  about 
his  future.  Somehow,  someway,  he  would 
remain  in  public  service. 


•  This    "bullet  "  symbol  identities  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


At  Scranton's  79th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  last  night,  the 
speaker  was  a  Philadelphian,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J.  Byron,  now  president  of  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  and  there  was  an 
emerald  thread  that  stretched  back  across 
the  years. 

Kennedy  had  urged  the  men  of  Scranton 
to  be  true  to  their  Irish  heritage. 

-Let  us  hold  out  our  hands  to  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom  today— at  home  and 
abroad— as  Ireland  struggled  for  a  thousand 
years.  Let  us  not  leave  them  to  be  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  when  the  snow  shuts 
out  the  sky.'  Let  us  show  them  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  Constance  and  the  faith 
and  the  hope  of  the  Irish." 

Last  night.  Father  Byron,  dispensing  with 
any  Irish  sentiment,  went  directly  to  the 
heart  of  his  concern:  hunger  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Asia.  He  began  by  reminding 
"every  Irish  one  of  you  "  that  their  fore- 
bearers  came  to  America  destitute,  fleeing 
from  the  Irish  famine  of  the  1840s. 

•For  any  Irishman  with  a  sense  of  histo- 
ry,"' he  said,  "the  words— migrate  or  face 
starvation"— have  to  carry  with  them  the 
shock  of  recognition.  The  problem  in  Boliv- 
ia, and  Kampuchea,  and  Mozambique,  and 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  not  to  men- 
tion parts  of  these  United  States,  is  hunger 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

•And  it  ill  becomes  an  Irish-American  to 
be  uninterested  .  .  .  Let's,  therefore,  be  cou- 
rageous enough  to  entertain  this  question 
tonight:  What  are  we  doing  about  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  now? 

.  .  Lets  follow  the  urging  of  that  faith 
our  forebearers  carried  with  them  to  these 
shores— that  impulse  which  prompts  us  to 
show  our  love  of  God  through  love  of  neigh- 
bor. Your  neighbor,  in  the  global  village  you 
now-  inhabit,  is  hungry.  What  Irishman  can 
allow  himself  to  look  the  other  way?" 

Surely  now.  was  that  Bob  Kennedy  I 
heard  applauding  above  the  rest  of  us? 

RiM  OF  the  World.  Edge  of  Starvation:  A 

Saint  Patrick's  Day  Reflection 
<By  the  Reverend  William  J.  Byron.  S.J.) 

John  McShain,  the  famous  Irish- Ameri- 
can contractor  from  Philadelphia,  always 
wanted  to  build  a  great  national  monument 
and  a  beautiful  cathedral.  As  a  young  man 
he  opened  a  Washington  office  just  to  be 
there  in  the  nation's  capital  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  bid  on  a  great 
public  project.  His  patience,  persistence,  re- 
sourcefulness and  competence  eventually 
paid  off.  Within  a  few-  decades,  he  built  the 
gracious  Jefferson  Memorial,  the  sprawling 
Pentagon,  the  extensive  White  House  ren- 
ovations, the  new-  State  Department,  and 
the  grand  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  But  he  takes  greatest  pride  in  his 
cathedral— the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  our  national  Catholic 
monument  to  Mary,  on  the  campus  of  The 
Catholic  University  of  America.  It  is  the 
world"s  seventh  largest  cathedral  and  its 
largest  Marian  shrine. 

The  National  shrine  was  built  by  John 
McShain  in  the  1950"s  at  the  invitation  of 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Washington,  Pat- 
rick Cardinal  0"Boyle.  In  the  1970s,  the  last 
remaining  space  for  a  dedicated  chapel  in 
that  great  structure  was  transformed, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  McShain, 
into  an  "Irish  Oratory. "  On  the  marble  wall 
of  that  prayer  chapel,  which  attracts  thou- 
sands of  visitors  every  year,  these  words  are 
inscribed:  ""For  all  we  Irish  living  on  the 
world's  rim  are  disciples  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul." 
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So  there  is  Ireland— on  the  rim  of  the 
world!  And  everywhere  now  around  the 
world  are  the  Irish— men  and  women  of 
faith,  disciples  all  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  this  through  the  missionary  labors  of 
Saint  Patrick. 

If.  as  the  Irish  novelist  James  Joyce  once 
remarked,  -the  poet  is  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of 
dreams."'  permit  me  to  use  that  poetic  posi- 
tioning of  Ireland  'on  the  world's  rim""  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  link  between  the 
rim  of  the  world  and  the  edge  of  starvation, 
between  the  world  of  contemporary  reality 
and  the  world  of  Irish  dreams. 

You  know,  every  Irish  one  of  you.  that 
your  forebearers.  for  the  most  part,  came  to 
this  country  poor  and  famished,  victims  of 
the  Great  Hunger  of  the  1840s.  They  ar- 
rived on  these  shores  stripped  of  everything 
save  the  breath  of  life  and  the  faith  which 
Patrick  brought  to  their  homeland  and 
which  they  brought  with  them  to  America. 
They  knew  oppression,  hunger,  suffering, 
discrimination,  and  the  denial  of  their 
human  rights.  They  knew  abject  poverty. 
But  they  also  knew  family  love  and  high- 
hearted hope  grounded  in  their  Christian 
faith. 

The  Irish  came  to  these  shores  as  the 
•boat  people""  of  the  1840's,  Theirs  was  a 
flight  from  famine.  Yet,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  today,  we  have  to  admit  that 
concern  for  the  hungry  of  the  world  is  not 
high  on  the  list  of  Irish-American  priorities. 
This  is  strange— -passing  strange.""  as  Irish 
storytellers  might  say— when  you  really 
think  about  our  Irish  hunger  then  and  our 
Irish-American  power  and  influence  and  af- 
fluence now. 

What  other  immigrant  group  left  so  many 
famished  behind  and  brought  so  many  fe- 
vered with  them,  only  to  die  over  here  as  an 
ultimate  consequence  of  the  potato  failure 
over  there? 

And  yet  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
sunken  eyes,  pallid  lips,  protruding  bones 
and  bloated  bellies— characteristics  so  much 
in  evidence  today  in  the  African  nations  of 
Somalia,  Chad,  Mozambique.  Rwanda, 
Ghana.  Sao  Tome.  Principe  and  Cape 
Verde— were  part  of  the  scenery  on  an  Em- 
erald Isle  blackened  by  blight  in  1846.  Mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  of  our  world  in  our 
time— particularly  in  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin 
America— exhibit  today  the  same  symptoms 
and  experience  the  same  despair  that  the 
Irish  suffered  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  1840s.  Chad  this  year.  Cam- 
bodia a  few  years  back.  Bangladesh  a  decade 
before,  Ireland  138  years  ago.  The  question 
is  hunger  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  asked  your  permission  a  moment  ago  to 
bridge  for  your  reflection  tonight  -the 
world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  dreams." 
Presuming  that  I  have  that  permission.  I 
now  direct  your  attention  to  this  description 
of  the  world  of  reality.  Time  magazine.  No- 
vember 12.  1979,  page  42.  A  description  of 
Cambodians  (now-  called  Kampucheans) 
crossing  the  border  into  Thailand. 

".  .  .on  reed-thin  legs  ...  a  grisley  caval- 
cade of  specters,  wrapped  in  black  rags. 
Many  are  in  the  last  stages  of  malnutrition, 
or  are  ravaged  by  .  .  .  dysentery,  tuberculo- 
sis and  malaria.  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic 
images  of  all  are  those  of  tearful,  exhausted 
mothers  cradling  hollow-eyed  children  with 
death"s-head  faces,  their  bellies  swollen, 
their  limbs  as  thin  and  fragile  as  dried 
twigs." 

That  description  is  the  direct  descendent 
of  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  (of 
London)  on  December  24.  1846.  Mr.  Nicho- 
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las  Cummins.  Magistrate  of  Cork,  horrified 
by  what  he  saw  on  December  15.  1846  in 
Skibbereen  in  the  County  of  Cork,  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  also  sent  a  copy  to  the  Times 
which  published  the  letter  on  December  24. 
1846. 

•My  Lord  Duke:  Without  apology  or  pref- 
ace, I  presume  so  far  to  trespass  on  your 
Grace  as  to  state  to  you.  and  by  the  use  of 
your  illustrious  name,  to  present  to  the 
British  public  the  following  statement  of 
what  I  have  myself  seen  within  the  last 
three  days.  Having  for  many  years  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  western  portion 
of  the  County  of  Cork,  and  possessing  some 
small  property  there.  I  thought  it  right  per- 
sonally to  investigate  the  truth  of  several 
lamentable  accounts  which  had  reached  me, 
of  the  appalling  state  of  misery  to  which 
that  part  of  the  country  was  reduced.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  on  the  15th  instant  to  Skib- 
bereen. and  to  give  the  instance  of  one 
townland  which  I  visited,  as  an  example  of 
the  state  of  the  entire  coast  district.  I  shall 
state  simply  what  I  there  saw.  .  .  .  Being 
aware  that  I  should  have  to  witness  scenes 
of  frightful  hunger.  I  provided  my.self  with 
as  much  bread  as  five  men  could  carry,  and 
on  reaching  the  spot  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  wretched  hamlet  apparently  deserted.  I 
entered  some  of  the  hovels  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  and  the  scenes  which  presented 
themselves  were  such  as  no  tongue  or  pen 
can  convey  the  slightest  idea  of.  In  the  first, 
six  famished  and  ghastly  skeletons,  to  all 
appearances  dead,  were  huddled  in  a  corner 
on  some  filthy  straw,  their  sole  covering 
what  seemed  a  ragged  horsecloth,  their 
wretched  legs  hanging  about,  naked  above 
the  knees.  I  approached  with  horror,  and 
found  by  a  low-  moaning  they  were  alive— 
they  were  in  fever,  four  children,  a  woman 
and  what  had  once  been  a  man.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  go  through  the  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  surrounded 
by  at  least  200  such  phantoms,  such  fright- 
ful spectres  as  no  words  can  describe,  either 
from  famine  or  from  fever.  Their  demoniac 
yells  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  their 
horrible  images  are  fixed  upon  my  brains. 
My  heart  sickens  at  the  recital,  but  I  must 
go  on."" 

He  did.  I  shall  not.  If  you  want  to  read  the 
full  account  you  can  pick  it  up  on  page  162 
in  Cecil  Woodham-Smith"s  "the  Great 
Hunger." 

Ireland  then:  Africa  today.  Senator  John 
Danforlh  (Republican  of  Missouri)  visited 
Africa  several  months  ago.  In  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
title.  •Africa:  Does  Anybody  Really  Care?"' 
the  Senator  wrote: 

'Politicians  argue  about  the  extent  of 
hunger  in  the  United  States,  but  for  Africa 
there  can  be  no  debate.  No  food  has  reached 
the  drought-stricken,  guerilla  plagued  set- 
tlement of  Changanini  in  Mozambique  since 
November.  The  people  are  eating  leaves 
from  the  trees,  roots  and  cashew  nuts,  and 
the  results  of  such  a  diet  are  predicatable. 
One  need  not  be  a  physician  to  diagnose 
starvation:  emaciated  bodies,  distended  bel- 
lies, discolored  hair  and  haunting  eyes  are 
symptoms  anyone  can  recognize.  As  of  last 
week,  such  infrequent  aid  as  has  arrived 
from  international  donors  was  sporadic  and 
unsupervised.  Unlike  the  Thailand-Cambo- 
dia border  of  1979.  volunteers  from  organi- 
zations such  as  CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices or  World  Vision  had  not  yet  arrived." 
(the  Washington  Post.  January  25.  1984.  A- 
23) 
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Permit  me  just  one  more  reference  to 
hunger  today— in  this  case,  Latin  America. 

In  a  January  17.  1984  article  describing 
human  suffering  due  to  drought  right  now 
In  Bolivia,  the  Washington  Post  concluded: 
These  are  the  scenes  of  a  devastating 
drought  in  poor  landlocked  Bolivia  where  as 
much  as  half  the  population  of  close  to  six 
million  normally  depends  on  sutjsistence  ag- 
riculture for  a  living.  Crop  losses  valued  at 
over  $300  million  in  the  last  year  have  un- 
dermined the  fragile  foundation  of  the 
country's  economy,  caused  food  shortages  in 
the  cities  and  confronted  thousands  of  rural 
families  with  a  terrible  choice— migrate  or 
face  starvation." 

For  any  Irishman  with  a  sense  of  history 
those  words— "migrate  or  face  starvation"'- 
have  to  carry  with  them  the  shock  of  recog- 
nition. The  problem  in  Bolivia,  and  Kampu- 
chea, and  Mozambique,  and  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  not  to  mention  parts  of 
these  United  States,  is  hunger  and  what  to 
do  about  it.  And  it  ill  becomes  an  Irish- 
American  to  be  uninterested. 

Somewhere  on  a  shelf  or  file  cabinet  in 
the  White  House  is  the  1980  report  pro- 
duced by  Jimmy  Carter's  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger.  Chief  among  the 
reports  recommendations  is  the  idea  that 
the  United  Slates  should  "make  the  elimi- 
nation of  hunger  the  primary  focus  of  its  re- 
lationship with  the  developing  countries,  be- 
ginning with  the  decade  of  the  1980's."  That 
decade  is  now  well  on  its  way;  we  have  not 
yet  implemented  the  Carter  Commission 
recommendation.  Now  we  have  not  only  an- 
other President,  but  another  Presidential 
Commission  on  hunger!  Ronald  Reagan's 
Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance  looked  only 
at  domestic  U.S.  hunger.  The  panel  reported 
that  it  found  "no  evidence  that  widespread 
undernutrition  is  a  major  health  problem  in 
the  United  States."'  It  further  reported  that 
it  had  "not  been  able  to  substantiate  allega- 
tions of  rampant  hunger  "  in  America. 

How  wide  is  'widespread?  "  At  what  level 
does  a  health  problem  become  "major?" 
Must  hunger-related  suffering  become 
"rampant"  in  order  to  attract  decisive  Fed- 
eral action? 

With  a  Reagan  in  the  White  House,  an 
O'Neill  in  the  House  Speaker's  chair,  and 
names  like  Kennedy.  Moynihan  and  Leahy 
responding  to  Senate  roll  calls  while 
McDade.  McHugh.  Foley.  O'Brien  and 
Markey  sit  with  scores  of  other  Irishmen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  hungry 
of  the  world  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  famine  of  the  1840's  might  be  for 
given  for  asking  when  Irish-American  politi- 
cal leadership  is  going  to  emerge  to  champi- 
on the  cause  of  the  hungry  poor. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps as  many  as  two  million  Irish  men. 
women  and  children  who  died  from  starva- 
tion and  disease  related  to  the  great  potato 
famine.  British  lawmakers  at  that  time 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  protectionism  and 
laissez-faire.  Government  initiatives  did  es- 
tablish public  works  to  provide  wages,  paltry 
as  they  were,  for  potatoless  farmers.  But 
provision  of  food  for  starving  Irishmen  was 
left  to  private  enterprise.  As  everyone  now 
knows,  that  simply  did  not  work. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  how  history  is  likely  to 
evaluate  today's  occupant  of  the  Oval  Office 
and  all  those  Irishmen  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  terms  of  their  response  to  hunger  at 
home  and  abroad.  Sure,  the  Friendly  Sons 
raise  more  glasses  than  questions  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  That  is  only  natural.  But  out  of 
the  Irish-American  experience  comes  a 
question  that  simply  must  be  asked  as  the 
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decade  of  the  1980.5  moves  along:  Will 
America  make  the  elimination  of  hunger 
the  primary  focus  of  its  relationship  with 
the  developing  countries?  Must  America 
wait  until  hunger  at  home  is  clearly  and  by 
all  measures  "rampant "  before  it  organizes 
the  political  will  to  eliminate  it? 

By  the  year  2100.  it  is  conceivable  that  po- 
litical leadership  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment could  be  in  the  hands  of  Cambodi- 
an-Americans, or  Somali-Americans  or  Bo- 
livian-Americans. Those  possibilities  are  not 
less  likely  than  was  the  expectation  in  the 
1840s  that  the  Irish  could  rise  to  the  top  of 
our  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government.  Such  groups— the  Vietnamese- 
Americans  or  Mozambique-Americans,  to 
offer  a  couple  of  additional  exam.->les— could 
well  have  their  own  black-tie  events  on  spe- 
cial days  to  celebrate  their  own  heritage. 
The  rice  or  v;hatever  on  their  plates,  like 
the  potato  on  the  plate  of  every  Friendly 
Son  tonight,  could  stimulate  some  musings 
about  past  hardship  and  present  responsibil- 
ities. Some  might  be  prompted  to  wonder 
what  a  political  leadership,  which  happened 
to  be  Irish  in  America  in  the  1980's.  did  for 
the  hungry  of  the  world  at  that  time.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  being  shaped 
today  in  the  Reagan  White  House  and  the 
Congress  of  the  O'Neills  and  all  those  other 
Irish-Americans  who  enjoy  our  admiration 
and  respect,  sls  well  as  our  votes. 

World  hunger  is  not  a  problem  for  the 
politicians  alone  (few  problems  are!).  Each 
one  of  us  has  to  think  about  it.  Each  one  of 
us  must  do  what  can  be  done. 

When  I  return  to  Washington  and  next 
visit  John  McShain's  Irish  Oratory.  I'll  be 
thinking  of  138  years  of  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive Irish-American  achievement  in 
business,  politics,  education,  ecclesiastical 
leadership,  the  arts,  the  military  and  sll  the 
other  walks  of  American  life,  I'll  thank  God 
that  the  Irish-Americans  have  kept  the 
faith.  111  pray  that  God  will  inspire  us  to 
find  a  link  between  the  rim  of  the  world 
(our  Irish  dreams)  and  the  edge  of  starva- 
tion (the  harsh  realitv  confronting  so  many 
human  beings  today),  I'll  also  pray  that 
Irish-American  genius,  generosity,  creativity 
and  commitment  will  come  together  in  a 
leadership  effort  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
hunger  from  our  world. 

It  is  frightening  to  consider  what  some 
very  recent  scholarship  is  sugge."=ting. 
namely,  that  the  entrepreneurial  inadequa- 
cy of  the  Irish  landlord  class  had  more  than 
a  little  to  do  with  allowing  Irish  poverty  in 
the  1840s  to  spread  from  tolerable  and  even 
manageable  scarcity  to  death-dealing 
famine.  The  1846  Irish  equivalent  of  today's 
prosperous  and  powerful  Irish-American 
■Friendly  Son"  was  the  landlord.  If  you 
grant  that,  then  try  this  stretch  of  the 
imagination;  Perhaps  we  (our  class,  our 
kind)  could  have  prevented  hunger  then! 
Let's,  therefore,  be  courageous  enough  to 
entertain  this  question  tonight:  What  are 
we  doing  .ibou'  the  problem  of  hunger  now? 
"Nothing"  '  .  by  anybodys  measure,  cer- 
tainly not  enough!  Let's  go  forth  from  here 
tonight  and  start  to  write  a  better  answer 
with  deeds  that  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
progress  we  have  made.  Lets  follow  the 
urging  of  that  faith  our  forebearers  carried 
with  them  to  these  shores— that  impulse 
which  prompts  us  to  show  our  love  of  God 
through  love  of  neighbors.  Your  neighbor, 
in  the  global  village  you  now  inhabit,  is 
hungry.  What  Irishman  can  allow  himself 
to  look  the  other  way?« 
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CALVARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH  TO 
MARK  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  the  congregation 
of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  West 
Mifflin.  PA.  has  held  a  series  of  events 
conamemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  their  church's  founding.  The  high- 
light of  this  observance  will  be  staged 
May  26  at  an  anniversary  dinner  in 
the  church  hall. 

The  occasion,  however,  will  be 
touched  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  for  at 
that  time  the  congregation  will  bid 
farewell  to  the  pastor  who  has  served 
them  so  faithfully  for  the  past  19 
years— the  Reverend  Joseph  D.  Sulli- 
van. 

It  was  under  Reverend  Sullivan's 
leadership  that  the  present  church 
was  constructed.  In  addition  to  his 
counseling  and  administrative  duties. 
Reverend  Sullivan  has  taught  adult 
church  school  classes  and  led  numer- 
ous Bible  study  groups.  His  wife.  Al- 
berta, also  has  been  extremely  active 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  serving  as 
director  of  Christian  education,  choir 
leader,  pianist,  and  teacher. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  will 
leave  Calvary  Church  on  June  3  and 
retire  to  Kentucky  but  they  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  works  they 
leave  behind. 

Calvary  Church  began  as  a  Baptist 
Mission  in  October  1883,  meeting  in 
McClure  Hall  in  Homestead.  PA.  It 
was  officially  designated  the  First 
Baptist  Church"  in  1884  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  Pittsburgh  Baptist 
Association  the  following  year. 

Its  first  full-time  pastor  was  the 
Reverend  F.R.  Scully  and  under  his 
leadership  the  congregation  acquired 
its  first  building,  which  was  dedicated 
in  1887.  As  a  point  of  interest,  the 
church  was  presented  a  pipe  organ— 
the  first  in  the  town— by  Andrew  J. 
Carnegie,  the  great  philanthropist. 

Over  the  years  the  church  prospered 
under  a  succession  of  dedicated  pas- 
tors and  as  membership  grew  the  con- 
gregation was  relocated.  In  1965. 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Reverend 
Sullivan,  a  decision  was  made  to  con- 
struct a  new  church  on  the  present 
site  in  West  Mifflin.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  edifice  in  1972  and 
on  April  18,  1975.  the  "First  Baptist 
Church  "  was  renamed  the  "Calvary 
Baptist  Church." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  list  by  name  all  those  individuals 
and  pastors  who  devoted  time,  energy, 
and  talent  to  the  growth  of  Calvary 
Church  over  the  past  century.  But,  I 
deem  it  appropriate  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States  join  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  congregation  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  their  church  and  wish 
it  continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come.s 


A  FOR  THE  EFFORT  OF  POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


I  HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  published  in  the  April  3  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  by  Vin- 
cent Sombrotto,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
on  the  quality  of  mail  delivery  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr,  Sombrotto  makes  a  good  case 
for  the  hard  work  being  done  by  the 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  in 
New  York  City.  He  deals  with  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  is  clear  on  the  difficul- 
ties yet  to  be  surmounted,  and  just  as 
clear  on  the  determination  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service  in  over- 
coming those  difficulties.  I  think  he  is 
right  on  target,  and  I  submit  his  state- 
ment for  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr,  3.  1984] 

Were  New  York  To  "Secede"  From  the 
Postal  Service 

To  THE  Editor:  Representative  Bill 
Green's  complaint  about  the  quality  of  mail 
service  in  New  York  City  (Op-Ed  March  10) 
culminates  in  a  classic  example  of  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

Suspending  the  Private  Express  Statutes 
in  the  Manhattan-Bronx  postal  district  to 
open  the  door  for  private  services  would  not 
only  lead  to  far  worse  mail  delivery  in  New 
York  City,  it  would  also  lead  to  the  eventual 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
thus  end  the  universal  mail  service  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  have  historically  enjoyed. 

New  York  City  is  not  an  island  to  itself. 
There  is  no  practical  way  of  allowing  New- 
York  or  any  other  large,  congested  urban 
area  to  secede  from  the  Postal  Service's  uni- 
versal delivery  network  without  the  entire 
system  crumbling. 

In  fact,  the  suspension  of  the  Private  Ex- 
press Statutes  (the  body  of  law-  that  pro- 
vides for  a  universal  mail  system)  for  New- 
York  City  would  create  a  chaotic  situation 
as  the  various  private  couriers  working 
within  the  city's  confines  would  attempt  to 
link  up  their  competing  networks  with  that 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Mail  coming  into  the 
city  would  be  delayed  significantly,  as  would 
mail  leaving  it. 

In  sum.  privatizing  mail  ser\'ice.  even  in  a 
single  city,  will  not  improve  it— just  as 
breaking  up  A.T,&T,  certainly  has  not  im- 
proved telephone  service.  What  privatizing 
could  do.  however,  is  to  destroy  what  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  efficient,  most 
cost-effective  mail  service  in  the  free  world. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Postal  Service 
processed  over  119  billion  pieces  of  mail- 
more  than  all  other  countries'  postal  serv- 
ices combined.  Gross  productivity  increased 
for    the    ninth    consecutive    year    as    the 
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amount  of  mail  processed  per  full-time 
worker  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  173.320. 
far  more  than  any  other  postal  service.  And 
the  nationwide  delivery  performance  for 
local  mail  was  96  percent.  Finally,  first-class 
postage  in  this  country  is  the  second  lowest 
in  the  free  world.  Only  in  Switzerland  can 
you  mail  a  letter  for  less. 

By  opposing  a  frivolous  and  highly  paro- 
chial proposal,  however.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  the  quality  of  mail  service  in  New-  York 
City  cannot  be  improved.  As  Mr.  Green 
pointed  out.  delivery  in  a  densely  populated, 
highly  transient  and  congested  area  like 
New  York  City  presents  major  challenges. 
The  Postal  Service  and  all  postal  employees 
are  committed  to  overcoming  these  chal- 
lenges, 

Vincent  P.  Sombrotto. 
President.  National  Association 

of  Letter  Carriers.^ 
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FUTURE  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Senator  Thomas  Eagleton,  re- 
cently delivered  a  speech  at  a  symposi- 
um on  industrial  policy  sponsored  by 
the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club.  In  this  speech.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  presented  some  ideas  about  U.S. 
competition  in  the  world  market,  the 
need  for  a  sounder  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy,  the  development  and  up- 
grading of  human  resources  and  scien- 
tific and  technological  innovation.  I 
believe  that  his  remarks  are  thought- 
provoking  and  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

Unmortgaginc  the  F\iture;  An  Alternative 

TO  Reacanomics  and  Reaganism 

(By  Senator  Thomas  F,  Eagleton) 

Next  to  the  overriding  issue  of  war  and 
peace  in  a  nuclear  age.  the  fundamental 
question  facing  the  country  is  whether  the 
policies  of  Ronald  Reagan  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  long-term  economic  growth 
and  prosperity.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  our  children  who  are  just  preparing  to 
graduate  from  high  school  or  college?  What 
does  it  hold  for  those  who  are  35  or  40  in  a 
job  which  appeared  secure  several  years 
ago,  but  seems  less  certain  now? 

My  own  view  can  be  simply  stated.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  the  present  economic  recov- 
ery, but  it  is  a  recovery  built  on  sand.  No 
one  ever  doubted  that  $200  billion  deficits 
could  fuel  consumer  spending  and  help 
drive  the  economy  out  of  the  recession,  but 
no  one  believes  we  can  sustain  for  very  long 
a  recovery  in  the  face  of  mega-deficits  pro- 
jected for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  The  disar- 
ray among  the  President's  ecor)omic  advis- 
ers, the  widening  U.S,  trade  deficit,  and  the 
plunge  in  the  stock  market  reflect  that  grim 
reality. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  we  have  not 
put  into  place  the  long-range  policies 
needed  for  success  in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 
Nostalgic  for  the  good  old  days  when  our  in- 
dustrial dominance  was  unquestioned,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  a  passive  bystand- 
er as  the  winds  of  change  sweep  across  our 
land.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  industrial 
policy  debate  is  not  about  central  planning 


or  the  wisdom  of  "a  bank  ";  it  is  about  what 
is  needed  for  success  in  a  changing  world 
and  the  future  competitiveness  of  our  indus- 
tries. 

1 .  the  world  we  face 
We  are  enmeshed  in  a  world  economy 
characterized  by  intense  international  com- 
petition. Fully  70  percent  of  our  products 
compete  against  those  from  abroad;  virtual- 
ly every  one  of  our  major  industries  has  suf- 
fered a  significant  loss  of  market  to  foreign 
competition. 

The  good  old  days  are  gone  and  won't  be 
returning,  Japan  will  be  a  formidable  com- 
petitor in  all  the  high  technology  and  infor- 
mation sectors  central  to  future  prosperity. 
The  Europeans  are  making  a  determined 
effort  to  target  the  same  sectors.  Nor  is  that 
the  only  competition:  the  newly-industrializ- 
ing countries  such  as  Mexico.  Brazil.  South 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  continue  to  shift  rapid- 
ly from  supplying  raw-  materials  and  inex- 
pensive labor  to  becoming  prime  suppliers 
of  increasingly  sophisticated  products. 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  have  already 
begun  to  produce  steel  and  ships  more  effi- 
ciently than  Japan,  They  are  moving  ag- 
gressively into  consumer  electronics  and.  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Koreans,  even  into 
automobiles  and  the  semiconductor  busi- 
ness, A  recent  article  in  Fortune  Magazine 
captured  the  frenetic  pace  of  competition 
by  observing  that  'the  world  economy  is 
like  a  crowded  staircase,  with  each  nation 
scrambling  upward  as  though  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  basement." 

The  dazzling  pace  of  technological  change 
intensifies  the  pressure  of  international 
competition.  When  the  internal  combustion 
engine  transformed  almost  every  facet  of 
American  life,  its  introduction  was  spread 
over  generations.  Today,  new  technologies, 
even  new-  industries,  develop,  mature  and 
are  in  worldw-ide  u.se  in  a  friction  of  the 
time,  Unprecedent  changes  in  product,  pro- 
duction and  communications  technology 
ensure  that  our  children  will  see  more 
change  in  the  next  twenty  years  than  our 
grandparents  did  in  a  half  century, 

I  think  that  we  are  beginning  to  adjust  to 
these  new  realities.  The  blast  of  competition 
has  energized  our  business  sector;  the  com- 
placency of  the  past  is  gone.  Our  automo- 
bile industry,  for  example,  has  made  ex- 
traordinary changes  in  a  very  few-  years:  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  the  relationships 
on  the  factory  floor  have  improved  radical- 
ly. Our  vibrant  high-technology  sector  re- 
minds us  how  dynamic  private  enterprise 
can  be.  Our  great  universities,  national  lab- 
oratories, and  corporate  research  centers 
continue  to  set  the  pace  in  leading-edge 
technologies.  The  recession  and  internation- 
al competition  have  produced  a  new-  realism 
about  the  link  between  wages  and  produc- 
tivity—and a  moderation  that  may  last, 
2.  mortgaging  the  future:  the  shortsight- 
edness OF  reacanomics  and  reaganism 

We  have  the  resources  to  deal  with  this 
challenging  period.  What  we  lack  is  political 
leadership  which  understands  the  critical 
role  which  government  must  play.  Some  of 
our  most  prominent  business  leaders— Lee 
lacocca  at  Chrysler;  William  Norris  at  Con- 
trol Data.  James  Berf  at  Borg  Warner;  Ed 
Jefferson  at  DuPont— have  pointed  out  that 
we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  international 
competition  and  technological  change  only 
if  government  enters  into  an  effective  part- 
nership with  other  key  sectors  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Government  policy  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  in  a  keenly 
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competitive  world.  In  the  1950s-'60s.  the 
Japanese  government  took  the  lead  in  build- 
ing a  consensus  that  developing  world-class 
basic  industries  was  critical,  and  Japan 
became  the  worlds  leader  in  steel,  ship- 
building and  autos.  When  the  outlines  of 
the  future,  based  on  high  technology  and 
information  industries  started  to  emerge. 
Japan  emphasized  education  and  training, 
encouraged  research  and  development,  li- 
censed or  purchased  advanced  technologies 
from  us  where  possible,  and  formulated  leg- 
islation and  other  strategies  to  ease  the 
transition  out  of  basic  industries  into  higher 
technology.  Today,  they  still  lead  the  world 
in  steel,  shipbuilding  and  autos.  but  also 
lead  in  robotics.  VCRs  and  consumer  elec- 
tronics, and  they  are  keenly  competitive 
with  us  in  semiconductors,  computers  and 
biotechnology. 

In  contrast.  Harvard  Professor  Otto  Eck- 
stein, former  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  has  recently  traced  the  de- 
cline in  United  States  manfacturing  square- 
ly to  the  economic  policies  of  both  Republi- 
cnn  and  Democratic  Administrations.  High 
interest  rates  made  the  cost  of  capital  to 
business  twice  what  it  is  in  Japan,  blocking 
investment.  Tax  laws  made  it  reasonable  for 
families  to  consume,  rather  than  save,  and 
for  businesses  to  embark  on  unproductive 
mergers,  rather  than  build  factories.  The 
dollar,  which  was  overvalued  deliberately 
after  World  War  II  to  help  Japan  and 
Europe,  stayed  overvalued  long  after  the 
original  justification  ceased  to  be  valid, 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  our  trade  sec- 
tors. Overall,  we  formulated  policy  with  ab- 
solutely no  concern  about  the  impact  it 
would  have  on  industial  competitiveness. 

Obviously,  the  Reaian  Administration  did 
not  create  this  situation.  But  it  has  had  the 
chance  to  explain  the  realities  of  a  changing 
world  and  rally  the  country  behind  new- 
policies.  Instead,  the  Administration  has 
given  us  massive  deficits  and  a  stunning 
trade  imbalance,  and  the  ideological,  reflex- 
ive answer  that  the  free  market  can  take 
care  of  everything  and  that  government  has 
no  meaningful  role  to  play  in  helping  to 
chart  our  future. 

In  contrast.  DuPont  Chairman  Ed  Jeffer- 
son has  made  this  observation: 

■Any  successful  Industrial  strategy  in  the 
U.S.  must  be  thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  private  enterprise.  .  .  But  at  the 
same  time  I  would  reject  the  notion  that 
pure  free  market  economics  will  suffice  to 
ensure  our  international  competitiveness. 

Our  competitors  recognize  their  nation's 
vital  interest  in  quality  education.  The 
Reagan  Administration  slashes  at  federal 
funding  for  education,  apparently  thinking 
tuition  tax  credits  and  school  prayer  alone 
will  propel  us  into  the  2 1st  century.  Science 
and  technology  are  critical  to  our  ability  to 
compete,  but  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  reduced  support  for  non-military  ap- 
plied R&D.  and  totally  refused  to  carry  out 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act.  a  farsighted 
measure  enacted  to  spur  innovation  in  this 
country.  The  need  to  train  displaced  work- 
ers for  new  jobs  and  to  cushion  the  adjust- 
ment period  are  obvious.  Yet  the  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  :o  fund  the  Jobs  Part- 
nership Training  Act  fully,  and  abolished 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program 
without  suggesting  anything  to  replace  it. 

The  future  direction  of  our  economy  and 
the  role  of  government  warrants  a  full  and 
honest  debate. 

In  fact,  and  in  truth,  every  Administra- 
tion. Democratic  or  Republican,  intervenes 
In  the  free  market  through  tax.  regulatory. 
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trade  and  other  decisions  all  the  time.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  for  example,  has 
denied  trade  relief  to  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry, but  granted  it  to  Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles.  They  have  radically  trans- 
formed the  pattern  of  capital  investment  in 
the  U.S.A.  through  the  1981  tax  cut.  They 
have  dramatically  increased  defense  re- 
search while  slashing  funds  for  energy  re- 
search. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  Federal 
government's  intervention  in  the  market 
will  be  effective,  and  for  what  ends.  Will  we 
continue  to  practice  what  Robert  Reich  and 
Ira  Magaziner  have  called  industrial  policy 
by  default  ...  an  irrational  and  uncoordi- 
nated policy."  dictated  by  political  expedi- 
ency, "in  which  the  goal  of  international 
competitiveness  has  not  figured?"  Will  we 
continue  with  irresponsible,  budget-busting 
tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  while  scrimping  on 
our  vital  investments  like  education  for  our 
children? 

3.  THE  DEMOCRATIC  .ALTERNATIVE 

The  Democrats  offer  a  two-part  alterna- 
tive. 

Policies  designed  to  enhance  our  competi- 
tiveness will  not  help  unle.ss  we  reduce  the 
deficits  to  manageable  proportions.  It  isn't 
easy  to  advocate  raising  taxes,  reducing  de- 
fense expenditures  or  touching  sensitive 
items  like  entitlements,  but  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidates  have  been  of- 
fering detailed  proposals  for  doing  so.  Lead- 
ership demands  that  kind  of  courage;  it  is 
not  leadership  to  submit  a  budget  which 
sweeps  '  the  problem  under  the  rug  until 
after  the  election,  or  to  express  a  willing- 
ness to  reduce  the  deficit  while  ruling  out 
every  option  which  has  a  chance  of  helping 
the  situation. 

Beyond  deficit  reduction.  Democrats  are 
recommending  new  policies  and  organiza- 
tional arrangements  to  enhance  our  com- 
petitiveness and  make  our  economy  more 
adaptable. 

We  emphasize  education  and  training  for 
reasons  that  the  authors  of  Global  Stakes: 
The  Future  of  High  Technology  in  America, 
describe  well. 

"Whereas  American  wealth  and  power 
have  traditionally  been  based  on  natural  re- 
sources and  on  capital  investment  in  physi- 
cal plant  and  machinery,  the  balance  is  now- 
tipping  toward  investments  in  people  and 
knowledge  as  key  resources  .  .  ." 

We  favor  extending  Title  I  to  secondary 
schools:  targeting  vocational  education;  up- 
grading instruction  in  science,  math,  com- 
puter and  foreign  language  instruction:  and 
providing  aid  to  gifted  students.  And  we 
remain  angered  by  the  sheer  hypocrisy  of 
President  Reagan's  posturing  in  the  area  of 
education. 

As  A.  Graham  Down.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  recently 
ob.served: 

■'One  enemy  of  excellence  is  cheapness. 
The  Reagan  Administration  allies  itself 
with  the  popular  cause  of  school  improve- 
ment, but  is  unwilling  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities that  the  federal  government  alone  can 
shoulder  .  . 

Innovation— in  process  and  product  tech- 
nology—is at  the  heart  of  our  ability  to  com- 
pete. We  favor  creation  of  technology  ex- 
tension centers,  modeled  after  the  success- 
ful Agricultural  Extension  Service,  to  func- 
tion as  a  clearinghouse  and  to  assure  the  ef- 
fective transfer  and  utilization  of  new  tech- 
nology. We  also  favor  clarifying  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  permit  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  creating  a  national  technol- 
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ogy  foundation  which  would  do  for  technol- 
ogy what  NSF  has  done  for  basic  science. 

We  want  industries  to  modernize  to  re- 
store competitiveness  where  it  is  flagging, 
and  we  would  provide  temporary  trade  relief 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  However,  the  quid 
pro  quo  for  relief  would  be  a  realistic,  hard- 
headed  modernization  plan  hammered  out 
by  all  affected  parties.  The  public  is  entitled 
to  receive  something  for  the  relief  given;  no 
longer  would  U.S.  Steel  get  trade  and  regu- 
latory relief  and  then  proceed  to  buy  Mara- 
thon Oil! 

In  our  effort  to  enhance  competitiveness 
in  our  capital-intensive  industrie.s  and  high- 
technology,  we  cannot  neglect  our  labor-in- 
tensive industries.  A  dozen  years  ago.  one 
out  of  eight  industrial  workers  was  in  the 
textiles,  apparel  and  clothing  industry.  No 
longer.  Low-wage  foreign  imports  in  this  in- 
dustry increased  17  percent  last  year  alone. 
In  my  view,  market -sharing  arrangements, 
such  as  these  envisioned  in  the  Multi  Fiber 
Agreement,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  both 
developed  and  developing  nations— are  cru- 
cial to  these  labor-intersive  industries. 

The  pressure  of  competition  and  the  pace 
of  change  ensures  that  thousands  of  jobs 
will  be  created  while  many  others  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Prosperity  will  not  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  regions  and  communities.  It 
is  the  role  of  government  to  ensure  that  the 
burdens  of  change  are  shared;  that  individ- 
uals who  lose  their  jobs  are  recognized  as 
the  victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control— not  failures— and  aided  in  the 
search  for  new-  work  through  retraining  and 
adjustment  assistance. 

Finally.  Democrats  are  proposing  creation 
of  a  20-person  advisory  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Competitivene.ss  and  Cooperation  to  serve 
as  the  forum  in  which  the  nation's  industri- 
al strategy  would  be  debated  and  formulat- 
ed. The  Council  would  al.so  establish,  after  a 
request  from  the  private  sector,  advisory 
working  groups  to  analyze  and  consider  re- 
sponses to  problems  that  affect  individual 
industries  and  geographical  areas. 

Our  current  approach  to  economic,  indus- 
trial and  trade  policy  is  ad  hoc.  fragmented, 
fundamentally  adversarial,  and  therefore, 
destined  to  be  reactive,  rather  than  antici- 
patory. A  recent  House  report  observed  that 
Japan's  approach  is  characterized  by  a  'web 
of  policies,"  while  ours  is  a  'heap.  "  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  this  kind  of  pol- 
icymaking when  other  countries,  stressing 
government-business  cooperation,  are  pur- 
suing tightly-integrated  industrial  and  trade 
policies. 

We  need  to  bring  parties  together  to  iden- 
tify problems  and  opportunities  earlier,  and 
respond  to  them  more  quickly.  If  such  a 
Council  had  been  in  place,  our  steel  indus- 
try might  have  avoided  the  agony  which  has 
marked  the  last  decade.  Business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment and  academia  could  have  combined 
their  knowledge  of  the  pre.sent  situation 
and  their  reading  of  the  future.  Strategic  in- 
vestments could  have  been  made  in  a  timely 
fashion;  wages  could  have  been  moderated 
when  it  counted;  the  industry  now-  restruc- 
turing itself  could  have  done  so  in  the 
middle  "70s.  Thousands  of  jobs  might  have 
been  .saved;  unavoidable  dislocation  would 
have  been  eased.  The  Japanese  are  the 
number  one  steel  producers  in  the  world, 
but  Japan  has  been  planning,  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  how  to  ease  the  transition  during 
which  steel  production  would  be  reduced. 

Some  critics  of  the  Council  argue  that 
consensus-building  comes  easy  in  a  homoge- 
neous society  like  Japan,  and  we  should  not 
pretend  that  we  can  imitiale  them.  But  any 


democratic  society  needs  to  have  consensus 
before  taking  significant  action.  The  more 
diverse  and  contentious  the  society,  the 
more  you  need  institutions  to  build  consen- 
sus. The  Japanese  may  have  ingrained  the 
habit  of  building  consensus,  but  the  have 
also  relied  on  institutions  like  their  Indus- 
trial Structure  Council  to  produce  a  process 
where  consensus  could  be  built. 

The  Reagan  Administration  condemns 
these  proposals  to  solve  problems  through 
cooperation  and  consensus-building  as  some- 
how un-American.  Flying  the  flag  of  free 
enterprise,  they  offer  trickle-down  econom- 
ics and  Social  Darwinism— survival  of  the 
fittest.  They  misread,  or  ignore,  American 
history. 

Our  greatest  accomplishments  have  re- 
sulted when  government  cooperated  with 
private  enterprise:  to  build  our  extraordi- 
nary strength  in  agriculture;  to  make  us  the 
"Arsenal  of  Democracy"  in  World  War  II;  to 
produce  the  space  program  which  respond- 
ed to  Sputnik. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union.  President 
Reagan  told  us  that  "America  is  back."  We 
are  not  back,  and  in  fact,  we  can't  go  back. 
We  have  entered  upon  what  one  commenta- 
tor called  'a  great  white-water  river  of 
change."  We  will  navigate  it  successfully  if 
we  enlist  all  segments  of  the  society  in  a  co- 
operative effort.  The  alternative  is  drift  and 
decline.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  warned  the 
citizens  of  the  faltering  new  republic  two 
centuries  ago.  "we  can  all  hang  together,  or 
we  will  all  hang  separately."  He  might  also 
have  added:  by  hanging  together,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  great  things  that  can  be 
done.* 


MAYOR  TOM  BRADLEY  AT- 
TENDS THE  FEDERAL  EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT  AGEN- 
CY'S INTEGRATED  EMERGEN- 
CY MANAGEMENT  COURSE 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALLIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  Members  will  recall 
that  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  was  established 
in  1978  to  create  an  improved  and 
more  efficient  organization  for  imple- 
menting Federal  activities  for  emer- 
gency planning,  mitigation,  relief,  and 
recovery.  FEMA  manages  and  provides 
coordination  for  the  national  flood  in- 
surance, crime  insurance,  civil  defense 
program,  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als stockpiling  program,  defense  pro- 
duction act  authorities:  and  the  disas- 
ter relief  programs,  in  addition  to  the 
earthquake  and  fire  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

For  years  I  have  urged  FEMA  to  de- 
velop a  multihazard  research,  plan- 
ning and  mitigation  approach  to  deal 
with  emergencies.  It  has  been  my 
belief  that  research  findings  and 
knowledge  gained  in  developing  com- 
prehensive mitigation  and  response 
plans  for  an  emergency  such  as  an 
earthquake  may  be  applicable  to  other 
hazards. 
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For  examj^le.  an  earthquake  may  be 
accompanied  by  other  manmade  and 
natural  disasters  in  the  course  of 
events,  and  a  multihazard  mitigation 
and  response  plan  would  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  these  related  problems. 
The  earthquake  which  occurred  near 
San  Jose,  CA,  on  Tuesday,  April  24, 
provided  a  vivid  demonstration  of  mul- 
tiple emergencies  accompanying  a 
moderate  earthquake. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  FEMA 
has  developed  an  integrated  emergen- 
cy management  program  to  deal  with 
multiple  problems  that  would  occur  as 
a  result  of  a  disaster.  The  benefits  of 
this  program  have  already  been  real- 
ized by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  and  city 
officials  in  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  first  week  of  March, 
Mayor  Bradley  transported  50  of  his 
top  city  officials  to  the  Emergency 
Management  Institute  in  Emmitsburg, 
MD,  for  an  intensive  weeklong  expo- 
sure to  FEMA's  new  integrated  emer- 
gency management  course.  In  the 
course,  Los  Angeles  officials  were 
faced  with  multiple  disasters  in  rapid 
succession,  to  test  how  they  would 
react. 

I  submit  two  articles  recently  in  the 
print  media  and  a  letter  from  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  to  FEMA  director.  Gen. 
Louis  O.  Giuffrida.  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  program  be  included  in 
the  Record  directly  after  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  9,  1984] 

Disaster  Strikes  Los  Angeles;  This  Is  a 

Test 

'By  Evan  Maxwell  and  Bill  Farr) 

Emmitsburg.  Md.— Mayor  Tom  Bradley 
and  50  top  officials  of  the  City  of  Los  Ange- 
les had  quite  a  day  Thursday.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession, they  faced  these  problems. 

Ten-thousand  angry  demonstrators  tried 
to  parade  from  the  Westwood  Federal 
Building  to  the  UCLA  campus  without  a 
permit. 

A  terrorist  group  demanded  the  release  of 
two  of  their  comrades  and  blew  up  a  down- 
town high-rise  building  to  underscore  their 
seriousness. 

A  storm  dumped  four  inches  of  rain  on 
the  city,  further  saturating  hillsides  that 
had  been  deluged  by  six  inches  of  rain  in 
the  last  two  weeks.  High  winds  struck  sever- 
al parts  of  the  city  simultaneously. 

Bradley  and  other  city  officials  had  to 
deal  with  these  emergencies,  not  in  sunny 
Southern  California,  but  while  ensconced  in 
the  snowy  hills  of  western  Maryland.  10 
miles  from  the  historic  battlefields  of  Get- 
tysburg and  3.000  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  ""disasters.  " 

In  reality,  the  multiple  disasters  were  fic- 
tional; they  were  dreamed  up  as  a  training 
session  to  test  how  the  city's  top  leaders 
would  react. 

"This  should  be  a  good  dre.ss  rehearsal  for 
a  potential  problem  at  the  Olympics,  but 
the  training  is  more  broad-based  and  de- 
signed to  put  them  to  the  test  on  how-  they 
would  handle  any  major  emergency."  said 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  session.  Louis 
Giuffrida.  director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency. 

The  session,  staged  during  three  days  at 
the  agency's  Emergency  Management  Insti- 
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tute.  was  extraordinary,  according  to  its 
managers,  in  both  the  stature  of  the  partici- 
pants and  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
they  faced. 

Besides  Bradley,  eight  directors  and  a 
large  number  of  top  executives  of  city  de- 
partments took  part,  including  City  Council 
President  Pal  Russell.  Fire  Chief  Donald 
Manning  and  Administrative  Officer  Keith 
Comrie. 

Bradley  said  the  decision  to  hold  the 
workshop  at  the  institute  in  rural  Emmits- 
burg was  made  to  isolate  the  participants 
from  the  distraction  of  "a  hundred  phone 
calls  a  day  in  the  normal  operation  of  their 
offices"  and  to  force  them  to  focas  on  the 
emergency  situations  they  were  facing. 

"This  allows  us  to  see  the  total  operation 
and  underscores  the  concept  of  team  plan- 
ning for  emergencies.  "  Russell  said. 

The  showpiece  of  the  training  session  was 
an  extended  role-playing  situation  in  which 
the  mayor  and  the  other  officials  were  given 
a  scenario  of  multiple  crises,  all  of  which 
have  happened  in  Los  Angeles  at  one  time 
or  another. 

"All  these  things  have  occurred."  said 
Cmdr.  George  Morrison,  who  heads  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department's  headquarters 
uniformed  services  command  and  who  was  a 
key  designer  of  the  intricate  scenario.  "Not 
everything  achieved  the  magnitude  we  use 
here,  but  these  are  reali.stic  situations.  " 

As  the  scenario  progressed,  new  twists 
were  added,  much  in  the  way  that  real 
emergency  situations  unfold.  For  instance, 
the  terrorist  incident  escalated  dramatically 
over  a  period  of  hours.  Morrison  said. 

The  incident  began  when  the  FBI  authori- 
ties arrested  two  suspected  members  of  a 
right-wing  terrorist  group.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Bradley's  'office"  received  a  tape-re- 
corded threat  to  blow-  up  downtown  build- 
ings unless  the  terrorists  were  released. 

Subsequently  the  role-players  were  in- 
formed that  a  bomb  had  been  found  in  one 
of  the  city's  largest  office  buildings.  Police 
bomb  experts  X-rayed  the  bomb  and  deter- 
mined that  it  could  not  be  disarmed.  The 
role  players  had  to  devise  an  emergency 
evacuation  and  traffic  control  plan,  then  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  disaster  when  the 
bomb  exploded  and  all  but  leveled  the  high- 
rise  structure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  decision-makers  and 
their  emergency  operations  personnel  were 
trying  to  cope  with  a  disastrous  rainstorm 
and  student  unrest  on  the  Westside.  where  a 
lawful  protest  against  cuts  in  educational 
aid  turned  into  an  illegal  march  by  10.000 
demonstrators.  As  the  scenario  progressed, 
the  city  officials  invoked  mutual  aid  agree- 
ments and  had  to  cope  with  everything 
from  police  cars  running  out  of  gas  to  bor- 
rowing bulldozers  from  private  contractors 
to  control  storm  damage. 

"Tiiese  people  had  to  face  the  real  possi- 
bility of  the  city  running  out  of  resources 
when  hit  by  multiple  emergencies."  Morri- 
son said. 

Even  the  city's  legal  department  was 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom,  with  Deputy 
City  Atty.  Cheryl  Ward  Smith  dealing  with 
the  legal  ramifications  of  "sidewalk  con- 
tracts "  for  emergency  food  and  shelter  and 
with  the  nuances  of  invoking  a  "state  of 
local  emergency.  " 

Bradley  said  the  workshop  was  "not  de- 
signed for  Olympic  purposes."  But.  he  said, 
"lessons  learned  cover  any  kind  of  emergen- 
cy, under  any  circumstances,  including  the 
Olympics." 

Agency  officials  .said  the  Los  Angeles 
training  session  is  part  of  an  expanding  pro- 
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gram  to  acquaint  politicians  and  govern- 
ment managers  with  the  most  sophisticated 
forms  of  emergency  control  and  to  educate 
them  to  considerations  they  might  not  nor- 
mally include  in  their  contingency  plans. 

Bradley  said  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  he  learned  from  the  classroom  part 
of  the  workshop  is  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  firefighters  and  other  city 
employees  confronting  a  disaster  are  sub- 
jected to  enormous  stress. 

■We  just  take  for  granted  that  they  are 
superhuman  and  will  perform,  but  they  are 
subjected  to  the  same  stress  reaction  as  ev- 
eryone else.  We  need  to  try  to  prepare  them 
better."  the  mayor  said. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  workshop  organiz- 
ers will  evaluate  the  performances  of  the 
Los  Angeles  officials  and  departments 
during  the  mock  disaster. 

•■We  are  pretty  certain  the  city  survived. 
but  it  suffered  some  scars.  ■  Morrison  said. 

Los  Angeles  City  Officiai^  Visit 
Emergency  Training  Center 

Emmitsburg.  Md..  March  8.  1984.— The 
string  of  disasters  that  Mayor  Tom  Bradley 
and  60  Los  Angeles  city  officials  endured  at 
the  National  Emergency  Training  Center 
were  only  fantasy,  but  their  frazzling  effects 
on  officials'  nerves  were  real. 

In  just  one  day.  Bradley.  Fire  Chief  Don 
Manning.  City  Council  President  Pat  Rus- 
sell, and  other  top  officials  withstood  a 
major  storm,  a  street  cave-in  and  an  evacu- 
ation 3.000  miles  from  home. 

Bradley's  mark?  An  A  for  the  day  from  a 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
head. 

The  exercise  at  the  facility  75  miles  from 
Washington.  D.C..  culminated  an  intense 
three-day  Emergency  Management  Institute 
course  tailored  especially  for  Los  Angeles, 
the  nation's  third  largest  city. 

■I  was  very  proud  of  the  way  our  people 
performed. "  Bradley  told  UPI.  "The  exer- 
cise attempted  to  break  us,  to  overwhelm  us 
with  incidents.  " 

He  said  some  city  officials  "still  need  to 
sharpen  skills  and  resolve  conflicts  over  de- 
fining turf  " 

Los  Angeles,  which  has  experienced  a 
major  earthquake,  mudslides,  serious  flood- 
ing and  a  series  of  devastating  brush  fires, 
has  "a  running  start"  in  disaster  exercises, 
Bradley  said. 

We've  gone  through  other  practice  runs 
and  real  life  situations,"  he  said.  "We  have 
had  considerable  experience  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  resources  in  Los  Angeles." 

A  "great  benefit"  of  the  federally-funded 
exercise  that  cost  $45,000  to  produce  was 
the  camaraderie  that  developed  among  city 
department  managers  who  rarely  if  ever 
before  participated  in  such  an  exchange 
with  their  colleagues,  the  mayor  said. 

As  expected,  he  said,  "the  demands  ex- 
ceeded our  resources  and  we  had  to  call  on 
outside  agencies  to  send  in  personnel." 

Los  Angeles  County  fire  departments  have 
organized  a  mutual  aid  network  with  sur- 
rounding areas  to  help  each  other  during 
major  brush  fires  and  other  emergencies. 

Andy  Casper,  a  former  San  Francisco  fire 
chief  who  heads  FEMAs  Comprehensive 
Emergency  Management  Program  and  di- 
rected the  exercise,  praised  Bradley's  han- 
dling of  the  exercise. 

"He's  very  cool.  He  s  decisive."  Casper 
said.  "I  haven't  seen  anything  really  shake 
him.  and  we  gave  him  some  tough  prob- 
lems." 

I  worked  for  three  mayors  in  San  FYan- 
cisco— Joseph   Alioto.  George  Moscone  and 
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Dianne  Feinstein— and  they  were  all  excel- 
lent. But  Tom  Bradley  is  the  first  mayor  I 
ever  saw  take  a  strong  lead  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up.  " 

Casper  said  many  California  cities  have  a 
much  higher  disaster  potential  than  cities 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  because. 
"They're  living  with  the  threat  of  a  major 
earthquake." 

Los  Angeles  "has  its  act  together"  in  han- 
dling disasters,  but  needs  "some  fine 
tuning.  "  he  said. 

"The  weaknesses  were  not  obvious  in  the 
police,  fire  and  public  works  departments, 
but  (in)  other  city  departments  (that)  dont 
have  the  daily  activities  (to  gain  such  expe- 
rience.)" he  said. 

To  prepare  for  the  exercise,  a  FEMA  team 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  analyzed  its  previous 
and  threatened  disasters  and  created  a  sce- 
nario for  the  exercise. 

In  the  first  two  days,  officials  were  given 
lectures  and  shown  gruesome  slides  of  real- 
life  disasters  from  the  FEMA  collection  that 
includes  the  Kansas  City  hotel  skyway  col- 
lapse and  the  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines 
crash  in  San  Diego. 

Bradley,  a  former  Los  Angeles  police  offi- 
cer, was  not  shaken.  "We  emphasize  stress 
anfl  brink  of  disaster."  Casper  said.  "We 
cover  everything  thats  possible  from  natu- 
ral and  man-made  emergencies. 

City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  March  29.  1984. 
Gen.  Louis  Giuffrida. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  General  Giuffrida:  This  letter  is  a 
small  expression  of  the  appreciation  that  I, 
as  Director  of  the  Emergency  Operations 
Organization  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  as 
Mayor  of  this  City  and  as  a  private  citizen, 
wish  to  convey  to  you  and  the  FEMA/NETC 
staff.  I  am  thanking  you  from  this  threefold 
perspective  because  the  "Integrated  Emer- 
gency Management  Training"  your  organi- 
zation provided  in  Emmitsburg.  Maryland. 
March  5  through  9.  1984  has  provided  bene- 
fit and  momentum  to  the  City  in  all  three 
areas.  Our  Emergency  Operations  Organiza- 
tion has  gained  new  insights  into  its  oper- 
ational structure  and  the  resources  which 
would  be  available  during  a  disaster.  City 
General  Managers  and  Division  Heads  have 
received  a  vision  of  the  unity  and  teamwork 
necessary  to  successfully  mitigate  or 
manage  a  disaster;  and  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  have  been  assured  the  best  possible 
mobilization  of  emergency  resources. 

Your  concept  of  "Integrated  Emergency 
Management"'  is  a  vision  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  cities,  large  and  small,  across  the 
nation.  It  conveys  so  well  the  principle  of 
teamwork  at  the  management  level  being 
brought  to  bear  against  all  types  of  disas- 
ters The  "Integrated  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Team"  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is 
richer  for  the  training  you  have  provided. 
Yours  truly. 

ToM  Bradley. 

Mayor.0 
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WOMEN  FROM  WEBA  TO  FIGHT 
ABORTIONS 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  1.5  million  abortions  performed 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  it  is  es- 
timated that  over  150.000  second  and 
third  trimester  babies  are  legally  ter- 
minated. According  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  approxi- 
mately 500  babies  actually  survive  the 
"procedure"  and  go  on  to  be  adopted. 
Thousands  more  survive  momentarily, 
but  receive  no  treatment  whatsoever. 
Clearly,  the  unborn  child  is  a  pathetic 
victim  whose  right  to  live  is  predicated 
solely  on  whether  or  not  he  or  she  is 
wanted. 

But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  they  are  not  the  only  victims. 

As  Nancyjo  Mann,  founder  of 
Women  Exploited  by  Abortion 
(WEBA)  points  out  in  the  August  4. 
1983.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times,  the  women  who  abort  are  also 
victims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ms.  Mann  should 
know.  She  had  a  saline  abortion  when 
her  baby  was  5'-.;  months  gestation. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  dead  baby  girl  poi- 
soned by  the  salt.  She  has  been 
through  hell  trying  to  deal  with  what 
she  permitted  a  doctor  to  do  to  her 
baby.  She  feels  she  has  been  ripped 
off  by  the  abortionist  who  trivialized 
the  nature  of  the  deed  and  conned  by 
a  legal  system  that  stretches  freedom 
of  choice  to  include  the  painful  de- 
struction of  children.  She  named  her 
baby  girl  Shauna  Marie. 

In  the  article  she  says: 

Once  they  put  the  saline  in  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned,  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  do  remem- 
ber telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this.  I 
wished  she  could  live. 

Less  than  1  year  ago.  Ms.  Mann 
founded  WEBA.  Its  10.000  members 
all  had  abortions  and  are  eager— de- 
spite the  personal  pain  involved  in 
going  public— to  get  the  message  out 
that  abortion  exploits  women. 

Recently  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
the  president  of  WEBA,  Lorijo  Nerad. 
who  lives  in  my  district.  Articulate  and 
sincere  I  was  impressed  with  her  deter- 
mination to  make  all  Americans  aware 
of  the  double  tragedy  of  abortion.  As 
many  of  us  have  been  strong  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  the  unborn  children— 
Lorijo  helps  us  to  focus  on  the  need  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  tragedy 
facing  those  women  who  have  been 
misled  by  others  in  the  media,  in  the 
community,  and  sometimes  in  public 
office. 
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I  compliment  her  work  and  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  interview  in 
the  Washington  Times  to  further  un- 
derstand the  enormous  importance 
that  WEBA  has  to  our  Nation. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Aug.  3.  1983] 
Women  Form  WEBA  To  Fight  Abortions 

Nancyjo  Mann  on  the  horror  of  having  an 
abortion,  and  of  the  mission  of  Women  Ex- 
ploited By  Abortion. 

Every  year  for  the  past  10  years  1.5  mil- 
lion women  have  had  an  abortion.  For 
many,  according  to  Nancyjo  Mann,  founder 
and  president  of  Women  Exploited  By  Abor- 
tion (WEBA).  having  an  abortion  only 
began  their  problem.  Mann  was  interviewed 
by  Washington  Times  staff  writer  and  col- 
umnist Tom  Diaz. 

Q:  Tell  us  about  your  experience  with 
abortion  and  its  consequences. 

A:  My  experience  goes  back  to  1974.  the 
month  of  October.  30th  day—the  day  that  I 
killed  my  baby  girl.  It  was  a  second  trimes- 
ter abortion.  I  was  5'/2  months  pregnant. 

I  went  to  the  doctor  because  family  mem- 
bers had  pressured  me.  had  encouraged  me. 
There  was  no  "Nancy  maybe  you  should  re- 
consider."' because  it  was  not  my  idea  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  theirs. 

My  husband  had  walked  out  the  door  and 
deserted  us.  The  responsibility  of  three  chil- 
dren was  just  too  much  for  him.  I  went  to 
my  mother  and  my  brother  and  asked. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  And  my  mother 
said  "It's  obvious.  Nancy,  no  man's  going  to 
want  you  with  three  children,  let  alone  the 
two  you  already  have.  You're  probably  not 
going  to  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  and 
you're  probably  going  to  be  on  welfare  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

And  following  those  three  positive,  uplift- 
ing statements,  she  said  "You're  going  to 
have  to  have  an  abortion."  Then  she  called 
one  of  the  leading  ob/gyns  in  the  Midwest, 
and  he  said.  "Absolutely,  no  problem.  Bring 
her  on  in.  " 

Q:  Did  he  know  at  the  time  how  far  you 
were  along? 

A:  Absolutely.  He  does  all  kinds  of  second 
trimesters  no  problem. 

I  went  in  and  I  asked.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  me?"'  All  he  did  was  look  at 
my  stomach  and  say.  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
little  fluid  out.  put  a  little  fluid  in.  you'll 
have  severe  cramps  and  expel  the  fetus." 

I  said.    "Is  that  all?  "  He  .said.    That's  all." 

It  didn't  .sound  too  bad  But  what  that 
doctor  described  to  me  was  not  the  truth. 

I  went  to  the  hospital  and  60  ccs  of  amnio- 
tic fluid  were  drawn  out,  and  a  saline  .solu- 
tion injected.  Immediately  the  needle  went 
through  the  abdomen  I  hated  Nancyjo,  I 
hated  myself.  With  every  ounce  of  my  being 
I  wanteti  to  scream  out  "Please,  stop,  don't 
do  this  to  me."  But  I  couldn't  get  it  out. 

Once  they  put  in  the  saline  there's  no  way 
to  reverse  it.  And  for  the  next  hour  and  a 
half  I  felt  my  daughter  thrash  around  vio- 
lently while  she  was  being  choked,  poisoned, 
burned  and  suffocated  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  that  was  going  to  happen.  And 
I  remember  talking  to  her  and  I  remember 
telling  her  I  didn't  want  to  do  this.  I  wished 
she  could  live.  And  yet  she  was  dying  and  I 
remember  her  very  last  kick  on  her  left  side. 
She  had  no  strength  left. 

I've  tried  to  imagine  us  dying  that  kind  of 
death,  a  pillow  put  over  us.  suffocating.  In 
four  minutes  we'd  pa.ss  out.  We'd  have  that 
gift  of  passing  out  and  then  dying.  But  it 
took  her  an  hour  and  a  half  just  to  die. 

Then  I  was  given  an  intravenous  injection 
to  help  stimulate  labor  and  I  went  into  hard 
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labor  for  12  hours.  And  at  5:30  a.m.  on  the 
31st  of  October  1  delivered  my  daughter 
whose  name  is  now  Charmaine  Marie.  She 
was  14  inches  long.  She  weighed  over  a 
pound  and  a  half.  She  had  a  head  of  hair 
and  her  eyes  were  opening. 

I  got  to  hold  her  because  the  nurses  didn't 
make  it  to  the  room  in  time.  I  delivered  my 
girl  myself.  They  grabbed  her  out  of  my 
hands  and  threw  her.  threw  her.  into  a 
bedpan.  After  they  finished  and  took  her 
away  in  the  bedpan,  they  brought  a  lady  in 
to  finish  her  last  hour  of  labor  lying  next  to 
me.  She  had  a  healthy  baby  boy. 

That  was  tough. 

I  liked  Nancyjo.  I  liked  me.  prior  to  the 
abortion.  But  shame  and  remorse  and  guilt 
set  in— I  mean,  when  you  get  a  hold  of  your 
own  daughter  and  you  see  what  you  did. 
She  was  not  a  "fetus.  "  She  was  not  a  "prod- 
uct of  conception."  She  was  not  a  "tissue  ad- 
hering to  the  uterine  wall."'  She  was  my 
daughter  and  I  got  to  hold  her.  at  only  SVz 
months,  22  weeks.  So  those  are  cheap,  inhu- 
man words  to  use  around  me. 

I  chose  to  be  sterilized  because  I  couldn't 
cope  with  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly  kill 
again.  It  was  too  devastating.  It  was  not 
something  you  go  around  telling  people, 
that  you  just  killed  your  baby,  no  problem.  I 
was  ashamed,  totally  ashamed. 

Q:  But  some  people  would  say  that  al- 
though this  experience  obviously  had  a 
great  impact  on  you.  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  most  other  women  who  have  abortions.  Is 
your  case  unusual? 

A:  No.  my  case  is  not  unusual  at  all. 
People  want  to  say  "Oh.  but  Nancy,  youre 
the  extreme.  "  That's  not  true.  In  fact  there 
are  so  many  more  of  us  than  there  are  the 
other.  The  emotional  hurl  is  so  deep.  You 
do  not  discuss  your  abortion,  the  suction 
machines  and  the  needles  and  everything 
else,  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cookie.  Women 
just  don't  do  this.  The  pain  is  just  too  deep 
and  too  great. 

I'm  sure  there  are  women  out  there  who 
are  never  fazed,  never,  by  their  abortion. 
But  I  would  say  that  98,  99  percent  of  them 
are  fazed,  w-hether  it"s  for  a  small  period  of 
time  or  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  whether 
they  suffer  only  a  small  degree  or  die  from 
their  abortions. 

Q:  How  did  WEBA— Women  Exploited  By 
Abortion— get  started? 

A:  About  one  year  ago  I  was  talking  to  an- 
other recording  aitisl  who  was  pro-life.  I 
asked  what  pro-life  meant  and  he  said  he 
was  anti-abortion.  I  said  "Hank.  I  had  an 
abortion  in  1974.  I  was  5'-.!  months  pregnant. 
It  hurt  so  bad  for  so  long.  " 

He  just  about  drove  the  car  off  the  road. 
And  he  said.  "Nancy.  you"ve  got  to  tell  the 
story."  So.  a  year  ago  I  went  public,  founded 
WEBA. 

Q:  How  many  members  do  you  have? 

A:  I'm  a  10-month-old  corporation  and  in 
10  months  I've  gone  from  being  two  people. 
my  vice  president  and  myself,  in  two  states. 
Virginia  and  Iowa,  to  now  having  34  stales 
with  approximately  10.000  women  in  my 
group. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  the  effects  of  abor- 
tion on  women? 

A.  I  have  women  who  cannot  vacuum 
their  carpets.  They  have  to  have  the  neigh- 
bor or  their  husbands  do  it  while  lhey"re  at 
the  grocery  store,  because  of  the  suction 
sound.  You  see.  the  suction  machine  (used 
in  many  abortions)  makes  that  sucking 
sound— its  29  times  more  powerful  than  the 
vacuum  we  use  in  our  home.  The  majority 
of  the  women  aren't  put  to  sleep.  Us  done 
without  being  put  to  sleep.  It's  heartbreak- 
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ing  to  me  that  they  can't  run  a  vacuum 
cleaner— that's  a  deep  wound. 

One  psychological  effect  we  see  almost  all 
the  time  is  guilt.  Others  are  suicidal  im- 
pulses, a  sense  of  loss,  of  unfulfillment. 
Mourning,  regret  and  remorse.  Withdrawal, 
loss  of  confidence  in  decision-making  capa- 
bilities. They  feel  that  maybe  they've  made 
a  wrong  decision,  maybe  they  can't  make 
another  decision  right  in  their  life.  Lower- 
ing of  self  esteem.  Preoccupation  with 
death.  Hostilities,  self-destructive  behavior, 
anger  and  rage.  You  can  lose  your  temper 
quickly.  A  despair,  helplessness,  desire  to  re- 
member the  death  date  which  is  really 
weird  but  you  do  that.  You  remember  these 
dates  very  strongly.  A  preoccupation  with 
the  would-be  due  date  or  due  month.  My 
daughter  was  due  in  early  March,  so  in  early 
March  it's  there. 

An  intent  interest  in  babies  but  a  thwart- 
ed maternal  instinct.  Women  really  are  in- 
terested in  babies,  but  I  have  many  mem- 
bers who  cant  hold  children.  A  hatred  for 
anyone  connected  with  abortion.  Lack  of 
desire  to  enter  into  a  relationship  with  a 
partner,  loss  of  interest  in  sex.  an  inability 
to  forgive  self,  feeling  of  dehumanization, 
nightmares,  seizures  and  tremors,  frustra- 
tions, feelings  of  being  exploited.  And  child 
abuse.  We  see  a  lot  of  child  abuse. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
come  from  any  right  to  life  organization. 
We  are  connected  with  no  one.  We  remain 
neutral.  But  we  are  the  ones  they  are  all  ar- 
guing about  and  discussing  and  debating. 
We  are  the  voice  of  experience. 

I  told  Congressman  (Henry  A.)  Waxman. 
D-Cal..  at  a  recent  hearing.  "Have  you  ever 
had  your  cervix  dilated  and  the  womb 
ripped  open?  Have  you  ever  had  tubes  stuck 
inside  of  you  and  everything  sucked  out? 
Have  you  ever  had  needles  stuck  through 
your  abdomen?  Have  you  ever  felt  your 
baby  thrash  around  and  die?  Have  you  ever 
had  hard  labor,  delivered  and  held  your 
baby?  Because  if  you  haven't,  sir.  you  can't 
intelligently  talk  to  me  about  this.  We  are 
the  voice  of  experience.  We've  all  had  this 
done  to  us." 

And  that's  a  fact.  So  we  hold  our  own 
ground,  our  own  turf,  our  own  territory. 

Q:  What  is  it  that  your  organization  does 
as  a  voice  of  experience? 

A:  We  are  a  support  group  for  those 
women  who  hurt- physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  and  spiritually— from  their  abor- 
tions. We  are  there  when  the  phone  rings  at 
3  in  the  morning  and  someone  is  suicidal  be- 
cause maybe  it  was  four  years  ago  on  that 
day  and  they  still  can't  cope  with  it.  We  cry 
with  them  and  talk  with  them.  We  are  a 
support  group.  We  also  are  a  political  group. 
I  am  classified  as  that,  and  I  guess  the 
strongest  thing  of  what  I  intend  to  do— I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion  industry  down.  I 
intend  to  shut  the  abortion-on-demand  in- 
dustry down. 

We  also  have  rape  victims  and  incest  vic- 
tims among  our  members— the  other  3  per- 
cent (not  abortion-on-demand).  And  every 
one  of  them  is  getting  ready  to  go  public,  to 
speak  very  publicly— their  full  names,  ages, 
everything.  They"re  not  ashamed.  They 
know  what  happened  to  their  lives.  They 
became  victims  of  an  industry  that  is 
making  lots  of  money,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  a  quick  answer. 

And  now  they're  under  psychiatric  care, 
psychological  care.  Because  of  the  abortion, 
not  the  rape  and  incest.  They  overcame  the 
rape  and  the  incest.  Sure  they  needed  help, 
but  they  overcame  that.  But  they  have  had 
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a  very  difficult  time  overcoming  killing  that 
innocent  baby.  , 

They  heard  of  WEBA  and  they  contacted 
us  And  two  of  them  were  so  brutally  beaten 
they  couldn't  make  it  to  the  hospital  in 
time.  Pure  rapes.  I'm  not  talking  about  just 
a  strong  sexual  aggressiveness.  Im  talking 
about  women  who  were  brutally  beaten, 
true  rape  victims. 

Q-  You  talked  about  political  activity. 
What's  been  your  experience  here  in  the 
Congress? 

A  I  testified  two  weeks  ago  before  Rep. 
Waxman.  Barbara  Mikulski  and  a  few  other 
congressmen.  It  was  a  stacked  hearing- 14 
to  1  doesnt  sound  very  balanced  to  me.  But 
I  went  in  very  open  and  honest  with  them, 
they  sat  very  intently  and  very  amazed  at 
the  story  I  had  to  tell  about  my  organiza- 
tion myseli  and  my  constituency.  WEBA. 

Barbara  Mikulski  said  -Ive  never  heard 
this  side.-  I  said.  No.  Pandoras  box  got 
opened  up  10  years  ago  and  now  youre  just 
starting  to  see  it."  I  predict  that  in  five 
years  we  will  see  an  epidemic  of  mental  and 
nervous  breakdowns  among  the  women  of 
this  country.  People  are  not  going  to  know 
why  and  Im  going  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
why:  because  they've  had  an  abortion,  that  s 

why. 

Its  a  quick  solution.  Abortion  is  not  an 
ending  of  problems,  its  the  down  payment 
for  a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  That's 
what  it  is.  It  doesn't  get  rid  of  them. 

Q;  Have  congressmen  been  exposed  to 
your  view,  the  voice  of  experience? 

A  No.  I  hear  time  and  time  again.  I've 
never  heard  this  side  before  "  Are  there 
many  more  like  you?  "  they  ask.  And  my 
answer  is  this.  Take  the  15  million  of  us  who 
have,  by  legal  abortion-on-demand,  killed 
our  babies.  I  will  give  2  million  or  3  million 
to  Planned  Parenthood.  NOW  or  whoever 
they  want.  I  will  give  another  2  million  or  3 
million  who  have  two  or  three  abortions 
without  open  lemorse. 

And  justification  to  oneself  is  important 
here,  by  the  way.  I  don't  know  how  many 
women  I  told  to  go  have  abortions.  Justifica- 
tion. It's  like,  if  you  can  have  a  few  more,  go 
do  what  you  did  and  kind  of  justify  it.  it 
makes  it  better.  It  makes  it  not  quite  so  bad. 
That  still  leaves  9  million  of  us  who've 
been  hurt  in  one  way.  shape  or  form  or  the 
other— psychologically,  physically,  emotion- 
ally or  spiritually. 

Q;  So  you  believe  that  there  are— by  con- 
servative estimate— perhaps  10  million 
women  who  suffered  as  you  did? 

A:  I  believe  being  very  conservative  there's 
8  million  who  have  been  hurt. 

Q.  Where  can  they  write  or  call?  Or  what 
can  they  do  if  they  need  somebody,  such  as 
your  organization? 

A  They  can  call  or  they  can  write.  The 
address  is  WEBA.  1553  24th  St..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50311.  Or  they  can  reach  me  at  515- 
255-0552.  my  business  phone.  If  they  hurt, 
if  they're  at  a  certain  state.  I  may  have  a 
state  representative  where  a  girl  can  be  with 
them  and  talk  with  them.  I  get  so  many 
women  who  have  WTitlen  me  to  say.  'Thank 
God.  there  is  somebody  that  I  can  now  fi- 
nally pour  the  whole  thing  out  to." 

And  I'm  thankful  that  I  am  a  Christian 
because  I  couldn't  carry  that  load.  If  you 
could  read  my  mail  ...  It  started  off  where 
I'd  get  two  and  three  letters  a  day  and  now 
they're  wrapping  it  in  bundles  to  bring  to 
me.  And  I  get  mail  from  all  over  the  world. 
Q.  Within  10  months  this  has  happened? 
A.  In  10  months.  There  is  such  a  need.  No 
one  thought  10  years  ago  of  the  aftermath. 
We're  the  aftermath.* 
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Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  joint 
hearings  on  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel 
be  moved  to  Jerusalem.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate    the    two    subcommittee 
chairmen— the   gentleman   from   Indi- 
ana (Mr.   Hamilton)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  on  the 
success   of   these    hearings.    Excellent 
testimony  was  heard  both  in  favor  of 
and  in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of 
mv    colleagues    the    testimony    of    a 
former       colleague       of       ours-Pete 
McCloskey-who  traveled  3.000  miles 
to  testify  before  these  two  subcommit- 
tees. I  feel  that  Pete's  testimony  is  in- 
teresting   reading    to    consider    with 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

Statement  of  Pete  McCloskey  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Mr.  Chairman.  I   have  come  3.000  miles 
today  to  respectfully  urge  my  former  col- 
leagues on  this  Committee  to  vote  against 
House  Resolution  4877. 

In  my  judgment,  passage  of  this  Resolu- 
tion could  cost  more  American  lives  and 
cause  greater  problems  for  American  for- 
eign policy  than  did  a  similar  break  with 
U.S.  Constitutional  history  20  years  ago. 

In  1964.  in  enacting  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  Congress  overrode  a  basic  con- 
stitutional protection  by  authorizing  a 
President  to  make  war  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

It  look  9  years  and  nearly  50.000  Ameri- 
can deaths  before  Congress  recognized  and 
remedied  that  tragic  error. 

Today.  H.R.  4877  would  mandate  the 
President  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  the 
Mideast,  not  as  the  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
vides, by  and  through  the  President's  exclu- 
sive power  to  appoint  and  receive  ambassa- 
dors, but  against  the  President's  will  by  re- 
quiring him  to  locate  our  ambassador  in  a 
particular  city  in  violation  of  a  long  history 
of  solemn  U.S.  treaty  and  diplomatic  com- 
mitments. 

These  commitments  are  not  just  of  diplo- 
matic expediency.  They  go  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  American  principles  and  morality. 

These  commitments  start  with  the  histor- 
ic provision  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter •  *  •  prohibiting  the  expansion  of  terri- 
tory by  armed  force  .  .  .  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Conventions  prohibit- 
ing the  settlement  of  foreign  nationals  in 
occupied  territories  .  .  .  the  principle  of 
Nuremberg  where  we  punished  German  of- 
ficers for  the  destruction  of  villages  in  occu- 
pied territories  .  .  .  the  language  of  the 
original  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
181  which  created  Israel  and  set  aside  Jeru- 
salem as  an  international  city  .  .  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  which  man- 
dated ultimate  Israeli  withdrawal  from  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  the  1967  War.  including 
East  Jerusalem  ...  the  commitment  at 
Camp  David  which  gave  Israel  security  on 


its  southern  border  in  return   for  Israel's 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  Resolution 

242.  ,       ^ 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  Con- 
gress to  adopt  H.R.  4877  is  to  place  the 
United  States  in  square  violation  of  each  in 
this  long  series  of  commitments. 

This  Committee,  however,  has  already 
heard  from  far  abler  scholars  than  I  the 
long-range  constitutional  and  legal  prob- 
lems which  this  Resolution  presents. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  focus  my  own  tes- 
timony on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
practical  and  short-range  difficulty  with 
this  Resolution.  This  is  the  levastating  and 
possibly-fatal  impact  the  iesolution  can 
have  on  one  of  the  world,  great  religious 
faiths.  Islam,  and  the  t  .ective  barrier 
which  the  Islamic  faith  hai. . .  "eviously  inter- 
posed between  us  and  our  -eatest  interna- 
tional adversary,  the  Soviet  union. 

We  can  be  under  no  illusions  that  our 
vital  interests  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  .  .  inter- 
ests which  both  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan  have  pledged  to  protect  with  ulti- 
mate American  military  fo  ce  .  .  .  depend 
directly  upon  the  policies  of  Islamic  nations 
from  Turkey  to  Pakistan,  including  the 
entire  Arab  world  from  North  Africa  to 
Oman. 

In  each  of  these  countries.  Jerusalem  is 
held  in  deep  reverence,  perhaps  in  greater 
reverence  than  the  respective  governments 
of  the  peoples  involved. 

Jerusalem  is  not  merely  a  city.  It  is  the 
third  most  important  cent(  of  worship  of 
one  of  the  world's  mo.st  dev    t  religions. 

A  United  States  insensiti  y  to  this  reali- 
ty could  well  be  the  final  low  to  Islamic 
faith  and  Arab  pride,  a  ilh  and  pride 
which  have  been  understai  'tably  skeptical 
of  western  values  since  our  itish  predeces- 
sors in  1917  gave  contradi'  ory  promises  of 
a  Jewish  homeland  and  Ai  )  sovereignty  in 
the  same  area  of  historic  Pa  estine. 

Our  closest  and  most  mo  lerate  friends  in 
the  region,  the  Jordanians  the  Saudis  and 
the  Egyptians,  have  warnei  us  of  the  politi- 
cal impacts  of  a  w  ithdrawa  of  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Jerusalem  as  a  neutral  center  of 
open  access  to  the  three  great  religions. 

There  is  also  a  personal  danger,  however, 
to  American  lives  as  well  as  to  our  diplomat- 
ic efforts  in  the  region. 

On  this  point  I  would  ask  the  Committee  s 
indulgence  in  speaking  to  a  few  examples 
from  recent  history  which  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  Islamic  faith  and  the  danger  to 
Americans  abroad  if  this  Resolution  is  en- 
acted. 

Each  of  these  examples  involves  a  person- 
al experience  rather  than  an  editorial  eval- 
uation. Each  was  an  experience  gained  when 
I  was  honored  to  share  with  you  the  privi- 
lege of  service  in  this  great  House. 

Several  years  ago.  I  visited  two  Islamic 
countries.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Pakistan,  in  the 
company  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
David  Obey.  Shortly  before  our  visit,  a 
group  of  Islamic  fundamentalists  had  seized 
the  holy  shrine  at  Mecca.  A  brief  radio 
report  in  Pakistan  erroneously  attributed 
this  action  to  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  result  was  instantaneous  and  terrible. 
Thousands  of  Pakistanis  boiled  out  of  a 
neighboring  university  and  assaulted,  over- 
ran and  burned  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Islama- 
bad. Bv  a  miracle  of  calm  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  and  the 
courage  of  a  few  Marines,  the  Embassy  staff 
was  able  to  retreat  to  the  refuge  of  the  Em- 
bassy's vault  and  ultimate  safety. 
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This  occurred  despite  the  earlier  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  our  strong  pledge 
to  strengthen  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan.  Human  emotions  and  religious 
fervor  overwhelmed  the  niceties  of  diplo- 
matic and  military  alliance. 

I  stress  this  point  because  the  proposed 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the 
city  of  the  third  most  important  Islamic 
shrine  could  well  have  similar  repercussions 
in  Islamic  countries  throughout  the  world, 
from  Turkey  to  Indonesia. 

The  second  personal  experience  occurred 
in  early  June  '982.  shortly  after  Israel  in- 
vaded Lebanoi  and  commenced  the  aerial 
and  artillery  b  -nbardment  of  West  Beirut, 
a  city  of  600,0'  people  remarkably  similar 
to  San  Francis 

The  Islamic  orld  immediately  perceived 
that  U.S.  bom»  and  shells  were  being  used 
against  Arabs,  regardless  of  national  origin, 
in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Act, 
and  in  specific  violation  of  Israel's  specific 
agreement,  made  in  1974  and  publicly  reiter- 
ated in  1978.  not  to  use  the  fearsome  cluster 
bomb  (CBU)  ir  civilian  areas. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not 
act  to  invoke  U.S.  law  against  Israel,  as  we 
had  promptly  done  against  Turkey  in  1975. 
was  not  lost  on  the  Islamic  world,  and  par- 
ticularly with  our  NATO  ally.  Turkey. 

Nor  was  it  lost  on  the  single  nation  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula  which  had  acquiesced  in 
our  request  for  basing  rights  in  the  Mideast 
following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. This  nati.  n  was  Oman,  situated  on  the 
strategic  Strai  of  Hormuz.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Omar  ilone  among  the  nations  in 
the  region,  bra  d  the  anger  of  its  neighbors 
by  granting  b''  ing  rights  to  the  United 
States,  giving  i'  at  least  some  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  comm'-^  nents  of  Presidents  Carter 
and  Reagan  wii'  respect  to  military  action 
to  prevent  intr'  ^jion  into  the  Arabian  Gulf 
countries. 

In  early  June  the  Omani  ambassador  to 
the  United  Sta  es  visited  my  office  in  the 
Cannon  Buildii  ;  to  ask  if  I  would  consider 
the  impact  on  '  S.-Arab  relations  caused  by 
what  was  univirsally  perceived  as  U.S.  con- 
sent to  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon,  if  not 
U.S.  approval  of  such  action. 

The  ambassador  put  it  on  personal  terms. 
I  will  never  forget  his  words.  He  said.  "Mr. 
McCloskey,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  nation-to- 
nation  relations.  In  every  Arab  heart,  in  the 
hearts  of  ordinary  people,  there  is  a  growing 
hatred  of  America  and  Americans  because 
they  perceive  that  Americans  are  support- 
ing the  killing  and  maiming  of  Arabs  with 
American  weapons." 

The  ambassador  was  not  a  prepossessing 
man.  He  spoke  humbly,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  plead  the  peril  of  Oman  or 
its  rulers  because  of  Oman's  grant  of  privi- 
leges to  the  United  States.  He  asked  merely 
that  I  study  the  situation  and  determine 
whether  it  was  in  the  United  States'  best  in- 
terests to  back  Israeli  territorial  expansion 
and  new  claims  to  Arab  territory. 

The  ambassador's  depth  of  concern  moved 
me  to  ask  Speaker  O'Neill  if  he  would  con- 
sider sending  a  second  congressional  fact- 
finding delegation  to  Lebanon.  I  had  served 
on  an  earlier  such  delegation  chaired  by 
Toby  Moffett  of  Connecticut  in  January. 
1980. 

The  Speaker  agreed,  and  in  July.  1982.  a 
group  of  six  of  us  visited  Syria.  Lebanon. 
Israel.  Egypt.  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
seeking  an  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
Israel's  siege  of  West  Beirut,  then  at  its 
height.  The  delegation  was  chaired  by  Nick 
Rahall    and    included    Elliot    Levitas,    Don 
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Bonier,  Merv  Dymally  and  Mary  Rose 
Oakar. 

While  in  Beirut  we  were  privileged  to 
meet,  as  we  had  in  1980,  with  most  of  the 
Lebanese  leaders,  including  the  Gemayel 
brothers,  Walid  Jumblatt  and  Saleb  Salaam, 
then  acting  as  liaison  between  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib  and  P.L.O.  Chairman  Yasser 
Arafat  in  the  negotiations  for  withdrawal  of 
P.L.O.  forces  from  Beirut. 

We  met  with  Chairman  Arafat  and  asked 
him  to  take  the  long-desired  step  of  recog- 
nizing Israel's  right  to  exist.  He  responded 
that  this  was  implicit  in  the  P.L.O.  s  agree- 
ment to  accept  "all  U.N.  Resolutions  on  the 
question  of  Palestine."  including  Resolu- 
tions 181  and  242  authorizing  the  initial 
founding  of  Israel  in  1947  and  confirming  its 
right  to  exist  free  of  force  or  threat  of  force 
in  1967. 

We  left  our  meeting  with  the  Chairman 
believing  that  we  had  achieved  a  break- 
through. 

It  was  after  meeting  with  Arafat,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Oakar  and  I  experienced  an  event 
which  indelibly  affected  our  perception  of 
the  problems  this  Resolution  presents  for 
Americans  living  and  working  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

After  leaving  Chairman  Arafat's  bunker. 
Mrs.  Oakar  and  I  walked  through  the 
nearly-deserted  streets  of  downtown  West 
Beirut  during  a  momentary  lull  in  the  Israe- 
li air  and  artillery  bombardment. 

We  came  upon  a  Lebanese  woman  digging 
in  the  rubble  of  a  collapsed  apartment 
building  with  her  son.  a  boy  of  perhaps  12 
years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Oakar  asked  in  Arabic  what  the 
woman  was  looking  for  and  she  replied,  "the 
body  of  my  daughter."  Her  son  then  pointed 
at  me  and  said  in  English.  "You  Americans 
have  killed  my  little  sister." 

For  this  young  Lebanese,  it  was  American 
bombs,  not  Israeli  bombs,  which  had  killed 
his  sister. 

We  had  seen  in  Damascus,  and  were  later 
to  see  in  Amman,  plaques  on  U.S.  Embassy 
reception  room  walls  commemorating  the 
coolness  of  American  Marines  when  violence 
erupted  against  those  embassies  following 
real  or  fancied  American  slights  to  the  Is- 
lamic faith  or  Arab  pride. 

A  few  days  later.  Egypt's  President  Mu- 
barik  told  us  that  if  American  support  of 
Israel  was  not  qualified,  "it  will  take  ar- 
mored divisions  to  defend  your  embassies  in 
this  part  of  the  world."  One  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor told  us.  "A  lot  of  us  will  be  returning  to 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in  wooden  boxes  if 
U.S.  policy  doesn't  change." 

These  sentiments  of  seasoned  governmen- 
tal leaders,  however,  merely  illustrated  the 
growing  depth  of  fury  which  we  had  heard 
from  the  12  year  old  boy  in  West  Beirut  and 
seen  in  the  blackened  ruins  of  our  embassy 
in  Islamabad. 

If  Resolution  H.R.  4877  is  enacted,  young 
Moslems  could  be  reacting  with  violence 
against  Americans  throughout  the  Islamic 
world  for  generations,  '^oung  Armenians 
even  today  are  killing  Turkish  diplomats  in 
vengeance  for  Turkish  genocide  against  Ar- 
menians nearly  70  years  ago.  Our  own  Civil 
War  invoked  feelings  of  vengeance  in  the 
South  which  required  generations  to  as- 
suage. 

It  is  the  unnecessary  attack  on  Islamic 
and  Arab  religious  feelings,  then,  which 
brings  me  to  Washington  today  to  urge  your 
vote  against  H.R.  4877.  This  Resolution  will 
not  only  justifiably  heighten  Islamic  anger; 
it  has  no  corresponding  benefit  in  easing 
Jewish  fears. 
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This  Committf?  has  tried  to  deal  with 
Jewish  fears  and  Arab  anger  in  the  search 
for  a  reasoned  and  negotiated  Mideast  peace 
since  1967.  This  Committee  understands 
more  than  most  that  there  are  no  greater 
inhibitions  to  rational  negotiations  than 
these  two  emotions  of  fear  and  anger. 

In  this  light,  a  Resolution  which  can  trig- 
ger even  greater  anger  in  a  volatile  region, 
among  moderate  nations  whom  we  desire  to 
remain  our  friends,  is  not  only  stupid,  but 
borders  on  insanity. 

It  violates  one  additional  treasured  princi- 
ple in  our  own  society. 

We  Americans  have  long  treasured  our 
basic  constitutional  recognition  of  religious 
freedom  and  a  respect  for  all  faiths,  of 
whatever  derivation. 

The  Islamic  faith  is  an  honorable  one.  Its 
embodiment  in  Arab  culture  includes  virtues 
of  grace  and  hospitality  and  politeness 
which  we  could  well  emulate.  The  teachings 
of  the  Koran  contain  in.spiration  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  which  they  take  guidance. 

There  is  no  benefit  to  us  in  a  Resolution 
which  insults  the  deep  religious  convictions 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  otherwise 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  supportive  of  friendship  with  our 
people. 

As  I  said  earlier.  H.R.  4877  could  cost 
more  American  lives  than  did  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.* 


LOPSIDED  PROSPERITY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  heard  more  and  more  about 
how  the  Reagan  policies  have  adverse- 
ly affected  the  poor  and  middle  class 
of  this  country  while  benefiting  the 
upper  class.  This  evidence  substanti- 
ates what  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  saying  for  some  time. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
reiterates  my  concerns  in  this  regard. 
Although  all  the  evidence  is  not  in  yet, 
the  existing  facts,  and  certainly  the 
trend  is  clear:  the  formulas  for  sharing 
prosperity  in  this  country  are  in 
danger  of  being  skewed  to  favor  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

L-orsiDED  Prosperity 

The  distribution  of  income  is  one  of  the 
crucial  economic  balances  in  a  society.  It's 
one  of  that  society's  ways  of  defining  fair- 
ness. In  the  United  States,  the  balance  now 
seems  to  be  shifting  in  favor  of  the  people 
who  occupy  the  upper  rungs  of  the  income 
ladder. 

It's  too  early  for  firm  conclusions.  The  evi- 
dence unfolds  slowly— which  is  unfortunate, 
as  a  matter  of  democratic  politics.  The 
nature  and  degree  of  this  possibly  profound 
change  deserves  attention  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
campaign  for  reelection,  since  it  is  the  result 
of  the  Reagan  tax  and  budget  legislation. 
F\illy  reliable  data  won't  be  available  until 
the  1988  election,  if  then.  Readers  need  to 
be  aware  that  any  judgments  currently  have 
to  be  tentative.  But  the  subject  is  a  good 
deal  too  important  to  be  deferred  until  the 
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statisticians  are  fully  satisfied  with  the 
numbers. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  studies 
showing  that  the  direct  effects  of  tax  and 
spending  cuts  over  the  past  three  years  have 
strongly  favored  people  with  higher  in- 
comes. That  much  is  unambiguous. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  has 
argued  from  the  beginning  that  those  tax 
and  spending  cuts  would  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate economy,  improve  the  opportunities  for 
wealthy  and  poor  alike  and.  ultimately, 
leave  everyone  better  off.  That  assertion 
can't  be  rigorously  tested  yet.  The  most  im- 
portant legislation  of  this  administration, 
the  1981  lax  cut.  reduced  the  income  tax 
rates  in  stages  of  which  the  last  has  taken 
effect  only  this  year. 

And  yet  a  few  things  are  becoming  clear. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  now  pub- 
lished the  aggregate  figures  from  the 
income  tax  returns  for  1982.  To  nobody's 
surprise,  they  show  that  the  total  income  of 
the  top  one-third  of  all  taxpayers  was  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  in  1981.  The  other 
two-thirds,  taken  all  together,  showed  a 
total  income  that  was  lower  and,  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  quite  a  lot  lower  than 
the  year  before. 

Since  a  recession  always  skews  distribu- 
tion of  income,  and  the  trough  of  the  last 
recession  was  in  late  1982.  that's  probably 
part  of  the  explanation.  Since  the  stock 
market  was  rising  very  fast  also  in  late  1982. 
thai  probably  explains  some  of  the  increase 
in  income  reported  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 
But  its  hard  lo  believe  thai  these  transient 
influences  will  turn  out  to  be  the  whole 
reason  for  these  very  substantial  changes  in 
distribution.  The  numbers,  .so  far.  constitute 
a  warning  light.  They  indicate  that  the  for- 
mulas for  sharing  prosperity  in  this  country 
may  be  changing  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
four  decades,  and  not  in  a  direction  that 
does  much  credit  to  the  country's  sense  of 
social  responsibility.* 


VFW  POST  NO.  894  MARKS  50TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  today  there  is 
a  rekindling  of  pride  in  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  country's 
Armed  Forces.  Much  of  this  resur- 
gence in  patriotism  is  due  to  efforts  of 
veterans'  organizations  which  con- 
stantly strive  to  instill  and  uphold  the 
honor  and  respect  due  those  who  don 
a  uniform  in  America's  defense. 

One  such  organization  in  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  observing  its  50th  anniversary 
next  month  and  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies planned  by  Post  No.  894  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Natrona 
Heights  for  May  12. 

Post  No.  894  was  organized  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1934,  and  the  individual  who 
signed  its  charter  as  the  post's  com- 
mander-in-chief was  a  former  col- 
league of  ours  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—James E.  Van  Zandt. 
"Jimmy"  was  elected  to  the  House  in 
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1938  and  served  until  1963  with  time 
out  for  World  War  II.  In  fact,  Jimmy 
served  with  the  Navy  in  three  wars, 
starting  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in 
1917  and  retiring  as  a  rear  admiral 
(USNR)  in  1959.  So.  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  he  is  a  champion  of  veterans' 
rights,  serving  twice  as  the  Pennsylva- 
nia commander  of  the  VFW  and  three 
times  as  its  national  commander. 

Jim,  however,  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  notable  figures  who  have 
led  Post  No.  894  over  the  last  50  years 
and  these  past  commanders  will  be  sin- 
gled out  for  special  recognition  next 
month.  Among  the  living  past  com- 
manders are:  Chester  Novosielski, 
Charles  Swartzlander.  Melvin  Young. 
Herbert  Johnson.  John  Kish,  Law- 
rence Silliman,  Bernard  Adamski. 
Warren  Fox,  Charles  McDermott, 
James  Finley,  Jack  Richards,  Martin 
Hoffman.  John  Pizzuti  and  Paul  Se- 
keras,  now  serving  a  second  term  as 
commander. 

Post  No.  894's  Ladies  Auxiliary  also 
will  be  marking  its  50th  anniversary, 
having  been  organized  on  March  9, 
1934.  Over  the  years  its  membership 
has  grown  from  47  to  99  and  4  of  its 
charter  members  are  still  living:  Stella 
Critchlow.  Emma  Elliott,  Emma 
Fulton,  and  Roberta  Rifley.  The 
women  have  spent  thousands  of  hours 
in  work  at  veterans  hospitals  and 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  through 
community  projects  to  benefit  Ameri- 
ca's veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce the  present  officers  of  Post  No. 
894  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the 
Congress  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  these  two  fine 
groups  many  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  endeavors. 

Post  No.  894  officers:  Paul  Sekeras, 
commander:  Melvin  Beers,  vice  com- 
mander; George  Kuzak,  junior  vice 
commander;  Art  Schrencengost.  quar- 
termaster; Henry  Demarest,  advocate; 
Emil  Gneiting.  chaplain;  Dr.  Hymel 
Fishkin,  surgeon;  Chester  Novosielski, 
adjutant,  and  Merle  Sterling,  Jack 
Koedel.  and  John  Malobicky,  trustees. 
Auxiliary  officers:  Dorothy  Berg- 
strom.  president;  Helen  Beers,  senior 
vice  president;  Marietta  Dietz,  junior 
vice  president;  Janet  Mack,  treasurer; 
Stella  Edmonds,  chaplain;  Matt  Fisch- 
er, conductress;  Irma  Presley,  guard, 
and  Esther  McCormick  and  Florence 
Sweeney,  trustees.* 
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JACK  FIELDS  ON  OIL 
MERGERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CAMFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  mergers  in  the  oil  industry  have 
sparked   a   national    debate    including 
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calls  for  a  moratorium  on  such  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions.  Hearings  have 
been  held  in  several  House  committees 
and  the  other  body  voted  to  instruct 
its  committees  to  report  by  July  1  on 
the  situation. 

I  have  personally  expressed  a 
number  of  reservations  about  the 
merger  phenomenon.  As  one  who  is  as 
yet  undecided  on  the  issue,  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  a  recent  oped 
piece  by  our  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fields).  We  serve  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  on  its  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels,  where  he  is  an  articu- 
late advocate  of  free  market  energy 
policies. 

We  are  in  particular  agreement  on 
one  aspect  of  the  merger  debate  and 
that  is  the  impact  on  exploration  and 
development.  It  is  indeed  ironic,  and 
hypocritical,  that  some  n  the  Con- 
gress profess  to  be  up  in  ai  ms  over  the 
impact  of  mergers  on  exploration 
when  it  is  the  Congress  which  has 
closed  off  onshore  and  offshore  public 
lands,  imposed  an  onerous  windfall 
profits  tax  and  failed  to  decontrol  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  column  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle of  April  6,  1984,  succinctly  address- 
es and  refutes  the  major  contentions 
of  the  proponents  of  moratorium  legis- 
lation. As  such,  it  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  congressional  consideration 
of  this  issue  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  review: 

Merger  Moratorium  Not  the  Answer 

(By  Congressman  Jack  Fields.  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  Texas i 

The  Congress  is  at  it  again,  trying  to 
insert  itself  in  the  oil  industry  under  the 
guise  of  defending  'the  public  interest.  " 
Such  federal  intervention  has  rarely  .served 
the  public  interest  in  the  past,  but  propo- 
nents of  a  moratorium  on  mergers  within 
the  oil  industry  .seem  not  to  remember  the 
lessons  of  history. 

Neither  do  they  understand  that  recent 
mergers  within  the  oil  industry  arc  merely  a 
natural  economic  phenomenon  reflecting 
the  current  slump  in  the  oil  industry.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  1970's  has  given  way 
to  a  contraction  in  the  1980's  that  is  natural 
and  should  have  been  expected.  This  con- 
traction is  the  result  of  decreased  demand, 
greater  conservation  and  more  competition 
within  the  oil  industry  in  recent  years. 

The  mergers  which  have  made  news  re- 
cently arc  designed  not  to  •corner  the 
market  "  in  the  oil  industry.  Rather,  those 
mergers  have  been  proposed  and  executed 
in  order  lo  promote  greater  economic  effi- 
ciency within  the  industry,  and,  in  .some 
cases,  to  preserve  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  might  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  if  unfriendly  mergers  had  occurred. 

Louisiana  Sen.  Bennett  Johnson  and  sev- 
eral other  congressmen  and  senators  recent- 
ly propo.sed  a  six-month  ban  on  mergers 
within  the  oil  industry.  The  Senate,  wLsely, 
temporarily  sidestepped  even  voting  on  such 
a  merger  moratorium,  choosing  instead  to 
direct  its  Finance.  Judiciary  and  Energy 
Committee  to  study  the  economic  effects  of 
oil  company  mergers.  The  three  committees' 
report  is  due  by  July  1.  Despite  this  stopgap 
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measure,  the  threat  of  this  unfounded  fed- 
eral intrusion  in  the  oil  industry  is  very 
much  alive,  with  merger  proponents  making 
three  points  which  simply  do  not  hold  up  to 
scrutiny. 

First,  they  argue  that  such  mergers 
reduce  comoelition  in  an  already  non-com- 
petitive industry.  Second,  they  argue  that 
such  mergers  rob  the  credit  markets  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  could  be  better  used  by 
other  companies  to  expand  and  modernize. 
And  third,  they  argue  that  the  major  oil 
companies  should  use  their  money  to  ex- 
plore for  and  develop  our  nation's  oil  re- 
serves, instead  of  to  purchase  other  oil  com- 
panies. 

Clearly,  moratorium  backers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  bigness,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  bad.  Further,  they  have  concluded  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  is  incapable 
of  enforcing  current  laws  designed  to  pro- 
mote competition  within  the  oil  industry, 
and  other  industries  as  well.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  highly  dubious.  America's  oil  in- 
dustry is  more  competitive,  and  less  concen- 
trated, than  cither  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try or  the  domestic  auto  industry.  But  that 
fact  gets  lost  on  a  great  many  people  when 
company  A  buys  company  B  for  .several  bil- 
lion dollars.  And  its  easy  to  understand 
why. 

Texaco's  $10.1  billion  takeover  of  Getty: 
Standard  Oil  of  California's  $13.2  billion 
takeover  of  Gulf:  and  Mobil's  $5.7  billion 
takeover  of  Superior  all  obscure  the  fact 
that  concentration  is  not  a  hallmark  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  Indeed,  the  nation's 
20  largest  oil  companies  control  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  motor  gasoline  market  na- 
tionwide. The  largest  of  them,  Exxon,  has  a 
■  staggering  "  eight  percent  share. 

In  other  industries,  there  is  a  much  great- 
er market  concentration.  The  most  notable 
of  these  arc  America's  steel  and  automobile 
industries.  The  seven  largest  domestic  steel 
companies  produce  65  percent  of  all  the 
steel  produced  domestically.  And  of  all  the 
automobiles  produced  and  sold  here  in  the 
United  States.  General  Motors— the  nation's 
largest  automaker— holds  a  whopping  60 
percent  market  share. 

Nonetheless,  the  Congress  fears  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  concentration  only  in  the  oil 
industry,  and  proposes  to  ban  future  merg- 
ers in  that  industry  to  "protect  the  public." 
A  second  argument  made  by  those  who 
propose  restrictive  new  regulations  on  the 
recently  deregulated  oil  industry  is  that 
such  mergers  as  have  occurred  in  recent 
weeks,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  rob  the 
credit  markets  of  billions  of  dollars  that 
could  otherwise  be  more  productively 
loaned  out  elsewhere.  Recently.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  observed  editorially  that 
"virtually  all  the  money  received  by  the 
benefiting  shareholders  in  these  mergers 
will  flow  back  into  the  larger  capital  pool. 
What  is  Gulf  CEO  James  Lee  going  to  do 
with  his  estimated  $11  million  benefit— buy 
a  boat?  ' 

The  fear  that  oil  company  mergers,  or 
mergers  in  any  industry,  might  draw  large 
portions  of  available  credit  out  of  the 
system  is  unfounded,  just  as  the  days  when 
most  Americans  kept  their  savings  in  their 
mattresses  has  long  since  passed. 

It  took  Standard  Oil  of  California  less 
than  a  week  to  line  up  banks  worldwide  will- 
ing and  able  to  lend  it  the  $14  billion  neces- 
sary to  take  control  of  Gulf.  Only  days  earli- 
er, and  with  equal  speed.  Atlantic  Richfield 
was  able  to  line  up  the  $12  billion  necessary 
for  it  to  purchase  Gulf.  Earlier,  and  without 
problems,  Texaco  raised  the  more  than  $10 
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billion  which  it  used  to  buy  Getty.  While 
each  of  these  transactions,  and  potential 
transactions,  involved  large  sums  of  money, 
they  were  barely  significant  in  the  United 
States"  $3.5  trillion  national  economy. 

When  Gulf.  Getty  and  Superior  share- 
holders, whose  portfolios  have  gotten  much 
fatter  as  a  result  of  these  transactions,  have 
the  chance  to  reinvest  their  funds  in  the 
economy,  they  will  do  so.  Whether  they  re- 
invest those  funds  in  other  energy  concerns, 
in  the  slocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies 
in  oilier  industries,  or  in  savings  bonds  or 
bank  accounts,  our  nation's  economy  will  be 
the  stronger,  not  the  weaker,  for  their 
having  been  able  to  do  so. 

Finally,  merger  ban  proponents  urge  oil 
companies  lo  use  their  money  to  explore 
and  develop  the  nation's  energy  reserves— 
not  purchase  other  oil  companies.  In  doing 
so.  they  show  their  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  oil  industry  and  of  the  effects  of  earlier 
federal  energy  policies. 

The  reason  oil  companies  are  merging  at 
this  time  is  because  the  oil  industry  is  in  a 
slump,  one  in  which  the  costs  and  risks  in- 
volved in  exploration  and  drilling  simply 
cannot  be  justified.  A  far  less  expensive,  and 
much  less  risky,  strategy  in  limes  like  these 
is  lo  simply  purchase  existing  oil  companies, 
and  their  reserves  with  them.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  is  happening  now. 

Many  of  those  who  urge  oil  companies  to 
go  out  and  drill  for  new  reserves  are  the 
same  congressmen  and  senators  who  have 
closed  off  most  of  America  lo  energy  explo- 
ration and  development.  They  are  the  same 
congressmen  and  senators  who  passed  the 
so-called  "windfall  profits  tax"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
has  taken  $55.75  billion  out  of  the  oil  indus- 
try since  that  laxs  inception,  reducing  the 
funds  oil  companies  have  had  available  to 
them  with  which  lo  explore.  And  they  are 
the  same  congressmen  and  senators  who 
have  opposed  virtually  all  efforts  lo  get  the 
government  out.  once  and  for  all.  of  the  oil 
industry. 

If  federal  officials  seriously  wanted  the 
major  oil  companies  to  go  out  and  explore 
for  new  oil  reserves,  those  officials  wouldnt 
be  proposing  merger  moratoria.  Rather, 
they  would  be  proposing  legislation  to  open 
up  millions  of  onshore  and  offshore  acres 
that  have  been  syslemalically  closed  lo  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development.  The 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  for  example,  pro- 
vides the  most  promising  areas  for  major  oil 
and  gas  discoveries  anywhere  in  the  United 
Stales.  Yet  only  about  two  percent  of  the 
OCS  has  ever  been  offered  for  lease,  due  lo 
lawsuits,  congressionally  approved  leasing 
moraloria  and  other  devices.  Opening  more 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  explora- 
tion and  development  would  mean  billions 
of  dollars  in  added  income  for  the  federal 
government  (from  royallies.  bonuses,  rental 
fees  and  the  so-called  "windfall  profits 
tax"),  thousands  of  new  jobs  in  the  energy 
industry  and  related  fields,  and  greater 
energy  security  for  the  United  States  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  five  year  leasing  schedule  announced 
in  1981  already  has  been  revised  substantial- 
ly, with  millions  of  acres  withdrawn  from 
those  offered  for  lease.  Of  the  more  than 
131  million  acres  originally  identified  as  pos- 
sible lease  sites,  more  than  52  million  acres 
(40  percent  of  the  total)  have  been  with- 
drawn from  consideration  in  jusl  the  last 
three  years!  Those  52  million  acres  are  esti- 
mated lo  contain  1.35  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

Instead  of  proposing  merger  moratoria. 
the  Congress  should  consider  legislation  lo 
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effectively  create  incentives  for  additional 
exploration  and  development.  Repealing  the 
so-called  "windfall  profits  lax"  would  be  one 
such  mechanism,  and  deregulating  natural 
gas  completely  would  be  another.  But  the 
Congress  seems  inclined  lo  do  neither. 

While  a  moratorium  on  mergers  within 
the  oil  industry  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  intense  debate  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  the  far  greater  issue  concerning 
most  Americans  is  the  stale  of  our  domestic 
energy  industry  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
whether  or  not  thai  industry  can  guarantee 
the  energy  security  of  this  generation  and 
of  generations  to  come.  Our  nations  energy 
security  demands  that  we  act  to  make  the 
energy  industry  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective, and  it  demands  that  we  enlarge,  not 
reduce,  the  area  leased  for  exploralion  and 
development. 

The  current  wave  of  mergers  within  the 
oil  industry  is  an  economic  phenomenon 
brought  about  by  natural  market  forces. 
The  Congress  should  get  out  of  the  way  and 
allow  the  market  lo  make  neces.sary  read- 
justments in  response  to  market  conditions. 
Bui  as  usual,  the  Congress  will  probably  not 
agree  to  do  so.« 


PLAYING  WITH  AFRICA 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  as 
legislators  for  the  American  people,  to 
closely  examine  the  facts  surrounding 
the  ongoing  movement  for  divestment 
of  funds  in  South  Africa. 

Misinformed  Americans  assert  that 
by  breaking  financial  ties  with  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  will  exert 
the  pressure  needed  to  end  the  system 
of  apartheid  rule.  They  are  incorrect 
in  their  assumption  since  it  has  been 
the  American  businesses  that  have  ele- 
vated the  way  of  life  for  many  of  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  If  we  pull  U.S. 
investment  out  of  South  Africa,  the 
momentum  for  positive  change  is  most 
certain  to  halt. 

Divestment  will  take  away  the  vast 
array  of  opportunities  opened  up  to 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  by  U.S. 
corporations.  Continued  investment  in 
South  Africa  will  help  to  insure  black 
progress  by  guaranteeing  the  overall 
growth  of  the  South  African  economy. 
This  will  help  to  expand  job  opportu- 
nities for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  black 
labor.  Thus,  divestiture  will  hurt,  not 
help.  South  African  labor  markets 
which  are  of  vital  concern  to  those  we 
intend  to  help. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  social 
change  does  not  take  place  overnight. 
It  is  evolution,  not  revolution  that  the 
people  of  South  Africa  desire.  The 
first  steps  have  been  taken.  Changes 
are  taking  place;  among  other  things, 
a  new  constitution  has  been  proposed 
which  would  include  coloreds  and  Indi- 
ans for  the  first  time  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 
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It  will  take  years  of  slow  and  steady 
change  before  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  enjoy  complete  equality  with 
their  fellow  countrymen.  To  demand  a 
haste  and  sudden  change  is  unrealis- 
tic: to  say  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  is  doing  nothing  to  pro- 
mote this  change  is  incorrect. 

The  following  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  (March  23.  1984)  points  out 
that  not  only  is  investment  good  for 
the  economy  of  South  Africa  but  it 
has  been  and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  South  Africa's  most  powerful  force 
for  change.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  Americans  to  read  this  enlight- 
ening commentary  regarding  United 
States  investment  in  South  Africa. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  23. 

1984] 

Playing  With  Africa 

All  of  a  sudden  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  big  changes  now  sweeping  through 
southern  Africa.  The  South  African  govern- 
ment is  negotiating  peace  agreements  with 
its  black-ruled  neighbors.  The  whole  face  of 
African  politics  may  alter  significantly.  And 
how  is  the  U.S.  Congress  responding?  It  is 
busy  passing  another  old-style  disinvest- 
ment bill. 

The  House  has  passed  several  disinvest- 
ment amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  One  would  forbid  Americans  to 
make  any  new  investments  in  South  Africa, 
including  loans.  Another  directs  a  mandato- 
ry employment  code  for  U.S.  corporations  in 
South  Africa.  A  third  bars  U.S.  banks  from 
lending  money  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment. A  fourth  bans  the  import  of  South 
African  gold  coins.  Meetings  with  the 
Senate  over  the  bill  start  today. 

The  debate  in  this  country  over  disinvest- 
ment is  by  now  predictable.  Opponents  of 
disinvestment  assert  that  they  have  a  duty 
to  maximize  profits.  They  insist  their  pres- 
ence in  South  Africa  makes  blacks  there 
better  off.  The  'disinvestors  "  answer  that 
American  money  makes  life  a  bit  better  for 
South  African  blacks  today  but  shores  up 
the  government  against  having  to  make  any 
real  changes  tomorrow.  The  pro-investment 
people  always  seem  self-interested;  the  anti- 
investment  people  look  like  the  ones  willing 
to  make  the  tough  moral  choices. 

But  if  you  visit  South  Africa  today,  you 
quickly  discover  a  few  massively  apparent, 
widely  agreed-on  facts.  First,  almost  no  one 
at  whatever  place  in  the  political  spectrum 
is  counting  on  revolution  or  on  forcing  the 
government  into  all-at-once  change.  The 
new  security  arrangements  now  being 
worked  out  with  Mozambique  will  make  it 
hairder  for  anti-Pretoria  guerrillas  to  find  a 
haven  there.  The  Cubans  have  made  noises 
about  quitting  Angola,  but  the  South  Afri- 
cans will  believe  that  when  they  see  it; 
meanwhile,  they  are  not  going  to  jeopardize 
their  security  by  turning  over  next-door  Na- 
mibia to  Soviet-backed  Marxists.  In  theory, 
a  massive  uprising  against  established  power 
can  take  place  anyway.  In  practice,  don't 
hold  your  breath. 

This  means  that  any  strategy  of  political 
pressure  promising  to  bring  the  South  Afri- 
can government  to  its  knees  is  based  on  a 
lie.  Hostile  symbolic  gestures  from  the  out- 
side against  the  government  are  far  more 
likely  to  encourage  a  politics  of  resentment 
within  the  nation  than  to  force  change. 

Second,  the  South  African  government  is 
not  unmovable  on  matters  of  race.  Some  of 
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its  practices— its  current  removal  and  reloca- 
tion policy,  its  system  of  preventive  deten- 
tion—are simply  awful  in  a  government  that 
claims  to  uphold  Western  standards.  But 
the  government  is  sometimes  trying  to  cope 
with  truly  knotty  problems,  not  just  ex- 
pressing its  racism.  Every  African  nation, 
black  or  white,  is  trying  desperately  to  con- 
trol the  influx  of  country  people  into  the 
city.  Every  African  nation  must  deal  with 
massive  factionalism. 

Moreover,  the  government  has  in  fact 
been  moving  on  some  matters  of  race.  In  the 
psist  couple  of  weeks,  the  country's  English- 
language  newspapers— no  friends  of  the  Af- 
rikaner government— have  been  bulging 
with  'liberalization"  controversies;  a  debate 
over  the  new  national  constitution  that  in- 
cludes coloreds  and  Indians  for  the  first 
time,  a  debate  ovf>r  the  government  decision 
to  open  central  business  districts  to  non- 
whites,  a  debate  over  mixed  marriages. 

No  one  knows  where  all  this  yelling  and 
pounding  is  going  to  end.  But  it  is  simply 
not  justified  for  critics  to  accuse  those  who 
participate  in  South  Africa's  economic  life 
of  becoming  part  of  an  unchanging  evil. 

Third,  all  but  a  tiny  minority  of  anti- 
apartheid  activists  living  and  working  in 
South  Africa  absolutely  do  not  want  disin- 
vestment. They  say  that  industrialization 
has  been  the  country's  driving  force  for  lib- 
eralization and  the  improvement  of  black 
welfare.  They  cannot  imagine  why  anyone 
would  want  to  slow  down  the  engine.  Listen- 
ers should  be  at  least  a  little  dubious  when 
disinvestment  activists  insist  that  all  these 
workers  and  witnesses  are  wrong. 

Individual  Americans  have  every  right  to 
crusade  for  or  against  whatever  they 
choose,  even  when  they  dabble  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  complexities  of  distant  coun- 
tries that  they  little  understand.  Some 
countries,  including  South  Africa,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pressures  of  outside  opinion 
and  such  pressures  can  sometimes  produce 
positive  results. 

But  the  American  government  will  usually 
not  be  the  appropriate  body  to  do  the  push- 
ing. And  even  when  Americans  act  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
weakening  the  economic  growth  that  has 
been  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  South 
Africa's  most  powerful  force  for  change. 

Disinvestment  in  South  Africa  is  not 
moral  politics  but  moralistic  selfindulgence. 
Its  proponents  have  no  right  to  claim  the 
ethical  high  ground.* 
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MORRIS  UDALL'S  VOTING 
RECORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House,   and   motions   to   approve   the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  Third  Street.  Suite  103.  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Key 

1.  Official  rollcall  number; 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  'Y-yes.  N-no.  and 
NV-not  voting: 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes— No— Not  Voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

251.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  <H.  Res.  249)  providing  for  Hou.se  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  increase  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  by  $8.4  billion,  to  extend  authority  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  to  provide 
multilateral  development  a.ssistance.  Adopt- 
ed 369-42:  Y(4-l-0).  July  21,  1983. 

252.  H.R.  622.  Death  Benefits  for  Police- 
men and  Firefighters.  Kilkec.  D-Mich., 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  provide  a  $50,000  lump  sum  death 
benefit  to  survivors  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firefighters  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Motion  agreed  to  390-33:  'Y<3- 
2-0).  July  26.  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (282  in  this  case)  is 
required  for  passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

253.  H.R.  2498.  Congressional  Advisory 
Commission  on  Boxing.  Florio.  D-N.J.. 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  establish  a  federal  agency  to  regulate 
professional  boxing  and  set  national  stand- 
ards for  licensing  and  regulating  the  indus- 
try. Motion  rejected  167-254:  Y(2-3-0).  July 
26.  1983.  A  two/thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  (281  in  this  case)  is  re- 
quired for  passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

254.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Schumer,  D- 
N.Y..  amendment  to  require  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  to  vote  for  plans  imposing 
lower  interest  rates  and  longer  maturities 
on  private  bank  debt  when  that  debt  is 
being  restricted  under  IMF  direction.  Re- 
jected 157-268:  N(  1-4-0).  July  26.  1983. 

255.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Skelton,  D-Mo.,  substitute  to 
the  Schroeder.  D-Colo..  amendment,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S. 
allies  should  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  alli- 
ance defense.  Adopted  329-82:  Y(4-l-0). 
July  26,  1983.  (The  Schroeder  amendment 
would  have  reduced  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  stationed  abroad  to  the  level  so  de- 
ployed at  the  end  of  fiscal  1980). 

256.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Shannon.  D-Mass.,  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
advisors  in  E;  Salvador  to  55  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  active  duty  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  El  Salvador  to  the  number  of 
present  on  July  25,  1983.  Rejected  170-247: 
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NV(  1-3-1),  July  26,  1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote 
supporting  the  President's  position. 

257.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Price,  D-Ill.,  motion  to  end 
debate  on  the  Markey,  D-Mass.,  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  in  20  minutes. 
Motion  agreed  to  213-195:  Y(4-l-0),  July  26. 

1983.  (The  Markey  amendment,  to  bar  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  combat  troops  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua.  Honduras.  Guatemala  or 
Costa  Rica  unless  authorized  by  joint  reso- 
lution, intended  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens  or 
to  respond  to  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
military  attack  on  the  United  States,  subse- 
quently was  adopted.) 

258.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Markey.  D-Mass..  amend- 
ment to  bar  the  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  to  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Honduras. 
Guatemala  or  Costa  Rica  unless  authorized 
by  joint  resolution,  intended  to  evacuate 
U.S.  citizens  or  to  respond  to  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  military  attack  on  the 
Unittd  States.  Rejected  165-259:  Y(2-3-0). 
July  26,  1983.  A  '  nay  "  was  a  vote  supporting 
the  President's  position. 

259.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorzation.  Dellums.  D-Calif..  amend- 
ment to  bar  deployment  in  Europe  of  Per- 
shing II  missiles  before  Dec.  31.  1984.  Re- 
jected 101-320:  N(0-5-0),  July  26.  1983.  A 
"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  President's 
position. 

260.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Hertel.  D-Mich..  amendment 
to  allow  the  allocation  of  up  to  $7  billion 
worth  of  defense  procurement  contracts  to 
firms  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
Adopted  218-201:  N(  1-4-0).  July  26.  1983. 

261.  H.R.  2969.  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize $187.4  billion  for  weapons  procurement, 
military   research   and   operations   in   fiscal 

1984.  Passed  305-114:  Y(5-0-0).  July  26. 
1983. 

262.  H.  Res.  267.  Committee  Funds.  Adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  to  provide  not  more 
than  $200,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  further  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions by  the  Committee  on  .Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  The  money  would  be  used  to 
continue  the  ethics  committee's  examina- 
tion of  drug  use  at  the  Capitol.  Adopted 
407-3:  Y(5-0-0).  July  28.  1983. 

263.  H.R.  2973.  Interest  and  Dividend  Tax 
Withholding/Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  repeal  interest  and  dividend  with- 
holding requirements  due  to  take  effect 
August  5;  to  impose  new  tax  compliance  re- 
quirements and  penalties;  and  to  provide 
trade  and  tax  incentives  to  certain  Caribbe- 
an nations.  Adopted  392-18:  Y(5-0-0).  July 
28.  1983. 

264.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Barnes.  D-Md.,  amend- 
ment to  the  Young.  R-Fla..  amendment,  to 
retain  the  prohibition  in  the  bill  on  U.S. 
covert  action  in  Nicaragua  and  to  state  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  government 
should  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
countries  in  Central  America  to  halt  sup- 
port for  anti-government  forces  in  the 
region.  Rejected  213-214:  Y(2-3-0).  July  28. 
1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position.  (The  Young  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  subsequent  amend- 
ments, was  later  deleted  by  the  Wright,  D- 
Texas,  substitute  amendment.) 

265.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Boland.  D-Mass., 
amendment  to  the  Mica.  D-Fla..  amendment 
to  the  Young.  R-Fla..  amendment,  to  termi- 
nate U.S.  covert  action  in  Nicaragua  for  30 
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days,  after  which  the  president  could 
submit  a  new  plan  to  Congress  for  resuming 
such  covert  action,  and  Congress  could  ap- 
prove such  a  plan  by  passing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. Adopted  221-205:  Y(2-3-0).  July  28. 
1983.  (The  Young  amendment,  as  amended 
by  this  and  subsequent  amendments,  was 
later  deleted  by  the  Wright,  D-Texas.  sub- 
stitute amendment.) 

266.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Broomfield  R-Mich.. 
amendment  (offered  on  behalf  of  Mica,  D- 
Fla.),  to  the  Young,  R-Fla..  amendment,  to 
permit  U.S.  covert  action  in  Nicaragua  to 
continue  if  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  new  plan  for  interdiction  of  arms 
being  shipped  from  or  through  Nicaragua  to 
antigovernment  forces  in  El  Salavador.  Re- 
jected 203-223:  N(3-2-0).  July  28.  1983. 

267.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Hyde.  R-IIL.  amend- 
ment to  the  Wright.  D-Texas,  amendment, 
to  make  the  prohibition  on  U.S.  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua  effective  30  days  after 
the  House  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Intelligence  committees  had  held  hear- 
ings on  the  feasibility  of  section  802  of  the 
bill,  which  authorized  overt  aid  to  countries 
in  Central  America  for  the  interdiction  of 
cross-border  arms  shipments.  Rejected  194- 
229:  N(3-2-0).  July  28.  1983.  (The  Wright 
amendment  subsequently  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote.) 

268.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Bereuter.  RNeb..  sub- 
stitute for  the  Wright.  D-Texas.  substitute, 
to  prohibit  U.S.  covert  action  in  Nicaragua 
after  October  1.  1983.  unless  before  that 
date  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
new  plan  for  interdiction  of  arms  transfers 
from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 
The  new  plan  would  not  be  implemented, 
and  the  covert  action  prohibition  would 
take  effect,  if  the  President  or  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  verifies  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  had  ceased  to  aid 
antigovernment  groups  elsewhere  in  Central 
America  and  had  taken  steps  to  carry  out 
the  promises  it  made  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  July  1979.  Rejected  196- 
228:  N(3-2-0),  July  28.  1983.  (The  Wright 
substitute  subsequently  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote.) 

269.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Broomfield.  R-Mich.. 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Intelligence  committees.  Motion 
rejected  189-234;  N( 3-2-0).  July  28.  1983. 

270.  H.R.  2760.  Prohibition  on  Covert 
Action  in  Nicaragua.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
prohibit,  at  a  classified  date  specified  by  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  support  by 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
authorize  $30  million  in  fiscal  1983  and  $50 
million  in  fiscal  1984  to  help  friendly  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  interdict  cross- 
border  shipments  of  arms  to  anti-govern- 
ment forces  in  the  region.  The  bill  also  di- 
rected the  President  to  seek  action  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  resolve 
the  conflicts  in  Centeral  America  and  to 
seek  an  agreement  by  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  to  halt  its  support  for  anti-gov- 
ernment forces  in  the  region.  Passed  228- 
195:  Y(2-3-0).  July  28.  1983.  A  "may"  was  a 
vote  supporting  the  President's  position. 

271.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  284)  providing  for  House  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1983.  Adopted  267-138:  Y(2-3-0),  July 
28,  1983. 
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272.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Frost.  D-Texas.  motion  to 
table  (kill)  the  Gephardt.  D-Mo..  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  rule,  pro- 
viding for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  provide  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1983, 
was  adopted.  Motion  agreed  to  271-125:  Y(2- 
3-0).  July  28,  1983. 

273.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$7,038,061,267  in  new  budget  authority  for 
supplemental  funds  for  various  government 
programs  in  fiscal  1983.  Adopted  257-133: 
Y(3-2-0),  July  28.  1983.  The  President  had 
requested  $15,138,053,808  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1983  supplemental  funds. 

274.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  St  Germain,  D- 
R.I.,  motion  to  limit  debate  on  the  bill  to  in- 
crease U.S.  participation  in  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  by  $8.4  billion,  including 
$5.8  billion  in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  fund 
and  $2.6  billion  in  the  General  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow;  to  extend  authority  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  to  provide 
multilateral  development  assistance.  Motion 
agreed  to  242-145:  NV(2-2-l).  July  29,  1983. 

275.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  St  Germain.  D- 
R.I..  amendment  to  require  the  U.S.  execu- 
tive director  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  negotiate  lower  interest  rates  and 
longer  maturities  on  private  loans  in  debt 
restructuring  agreements,  to  give  other  new 
instructions  to  the  director,  and  to  place  re- 
strictions on  international  lending  by  U.S. 
banks.  Adopted  332-76,;  Y(3-2-0),  July  29 
1983. 

276.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  McCollum.  R- 
Fla..  amendment  to  strike  the  $5.8  billion  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Rejected  181-226:  N(3-2-0), 
July  29.  1983.  A  'nay  "  was  a  vote  supporting 
the  President's  position. 

277.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Patman.  D- 
Texas,  amendment  to  strike  the  portion  of 
the  bill  increasing  the  U.S.  participation  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Rejected 
178-226:  N(3-2-0).  A  "nay  "  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  President's  position. 

278.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Whitten.  D-Miss..  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  striking 
House  language  to  make  rented  land  eligible 
for  the  Payment-In-Kind  (PIK)  acreage  re- 
duction program  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment that  restored  the  language  and  direct- 
ed the  agriculture  secretary  to  reopen  bids 
for  cotton.  Motion  agreed  to  204-191:  Y(5-0- 
0),  July  29,  1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  Presidents  position. 

279.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1983.  Conte.  R-Mass..  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $8,464,008,776  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  amount  by  $40  million. 
Motion  rejected  165-213:  Y(2-3-0),  July  29. 
1983. 

280.  H.R.  3069.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1983.  Whitten.  D-Miss..  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  raise 
Senators'  pay  by  15  percent  to  $69,800  a 
year  and  cap.  effective  January  1.  1984  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  income  a  Senator 
may  receive  at  30  percent  of  salary.  Motion 
agreed  to  225-106:  Y(4-l-0).  July  29.  1983. 
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281.  H.  Con.  Res.  153.  District  Work 
Period.  Adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  recess  of  the  House 
and  Senate  until  September  12  or  two  days 
after  members  are  notified,  whichever 
comes  first  Adopted  291-0:  Y(4-0-l).  July 
29.  1983. 

282.  H.R.  1646.  Railroad  Retirement  Sol- 
vency. Passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  taxes 
and  change  benefits  so  as  to  restore  solven- 
cy to  the  Federal  railroad  retirement  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs.  Passed 
398-5:  Y(5-0-0-).  August  1.  1983. 

283.  H.  Res.  256.  Most  Favored  Nation 
Status  for  Romania.  Frenzel.  R-Minn.. 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  consider 
ation  of  the  resolution  to  disapprove  renew- 
al of  most  favored  nation  trade  status  for 
Romania.  Motion  agreed  to  279-126:  Y(3-2- 
0\  August  1.  1983. 

284.  S.  675.  Omnibus  Defense  Authoriza- 
tions. Price.  D-Ill..  Motion  to  close  the  con- 
ference committee  meetings  on  the  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  Defense  De- 
partment programs  in  fiscal  1984.  Motion 
agreed  to  396-10:  Y(4-l-0).  Augu.st  I,  1983. 

285.  H.R.  3409.  Federal  Supplemental  Un- 
employment ComperLsation.  Rostenkowski. 
D-IU.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  any  state  could 
lose  as  a  result  of  strictures  in  the  extended 
supplemental  unemployment  compensation 
program  that  took  effect  April  1.  1983. 
Motion  agreed  to  338-84:  Y(3-2-0).  August  2. 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  (282  in  this  case)  is  required  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

286.  H.R.  3564.  Early  Agriculture  Program 
Announcements.  De  la  Garza.  D-Texas. 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  change  dates  for  required  federal  an- 
nouncements of  crop  acreage  limitations  or 
set-aside  programs,  as  follows:  for  1984  and 
1985  feed  grain  crops,  the  announcement 
must  be  made  by  September  30  'instead  of 
November  15)  of  the  year  before  that  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested;  for  the  1985 
wheat  crop,  announcement  must  be  made 
by  July  1.  1984  <mstead  of  August  15.  1984). 
Motion  agreed  to  329-93:  Y(  2-3-0).  August  2. 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  <282  in  this  case)  is  required  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

287.  H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Federal  Nutrition 
Programs.  De  la  Garza.  D-Texas.  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congre.ss 
that  federal  nutrition  programs  should  be 
protected  from  budget  cuts,  that  the  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  infants 
and  children  (WIC)  should  be  funded  to 
maintain  the  number  of  cases  carried  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1983,  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  maintain  current  efforts  in 
nutrition  programs  to  prevent  increases  in 
domestic  hunger.  Motion  agreed  to  407-16: 
Y(3-2-0).  August  2.  1983.  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting  (282  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  adoption  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

288.  S.  64.  Irish  Wilderness.  Seiberliiig.  D- 
Ohio.  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  establish  as  federal  wilderness 
and  protect  from  development  the  Irish 
Wilderness  Area  of  about  15.500  acres  in  the 
Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  Missouri. 
Motion  agreed  to  406-18:  Y(4-l-0).  August  2. 
1983. 

289.  H.R.  3706.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Holiday.  Hall.  D-Ind..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  designate  the  third 
Monday  of  every  January  as  a  Federal  holi- 
day in  honor  of  the  late  civil  rights  leader. 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Motion  agreed  to  338-90:  Y(2-3-0).  August  2. 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  (286  in  this  case)  is  required  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

290.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing.  Horton. 
R-N.Y..  amendment  to  reauthorize  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  for  three 
years,  through  September  30.  1986.  rather 
than  five  years  in  the  bill  as  reported. 
Adopted  226-202:  Y(  5-0-0).  August  2.  1983. 
A  'yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

291.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing. 
McCandle.ss.  R-Calif..  amendment,  to  the 
Horton.  R-N.Y..  amendment  to  reduce  enti- 
tlement funding  for  local  governments  from 
$5.02  billion  annually  as  proposed  by  the 
Horton  amendment  to  $4.6  billion,  the  level 
requested  by  the  President.  Rejected  176- 
248:  N(3-2-0).  August  2.  1983.  A  yea"  was  a 
vote  supporting  the  President's  position. 

292.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing.  Horton. 
R-N.Y..  amendment  to  reduce  entitlement 
funding  for  local  governments  to  $5.02  bil- 
lion annually,  the  level  assumed  in  the  first 
fiscal  1984  budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
91).  from  the  $5.3  billion  under  the  bill  as 
reported.  Adopted  381-43:  Y(5-0-0).  August 
2   1983 

293.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing.  Wil- 
liams. R-Ohio.  amendment  to  distribute  any 
increase  in  funding  over  $4.6  billion  only  to 
localities  in  countries  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  previous  year,  the  formula 
to  be  weighted  to  the  advantage  of  countries 
with  the  highest  unemployment  rates.  Re- 
jected 154-259:  N(0-5-0).  August  2.  1983. 

294.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing. 
McCandless.  R-Calif..  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  bill  an  annual  authorization  of 
$2.3  billion  in  revenue  sharing  of  state  gov- 
ernments that  applied  for  funds  and  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  them  from  Con- 
gress. Adopted  218-193:  Y(5-0-0).  August  2. 
1983. 

295.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing.  Levin. 
D-Mich..  amendment  to  change  the  factors 
used  in  the  formula  for  allocating  revenue 
sharing  funds  among  the  states  for  distribu- 
tion to  local  governments  so  as  to  take  into 
account  all  potential  revenue  availability  in 
each  state,  rather  than  just  personal 
income.  Rejection  192-220:  Y(4-l-0).  August 
2.  1983. 

296.  H.R.  2780.  Revenue  Sharing.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  from  October  1.  1983. 
through  September  30.  1986.  and  entitle 
governments  eligible  to  receive  such  funds 
to  share  $5.02  billion  per  year.  Passed  381- 
35:  Y(4-l-0).  August  2.  1983. 

298.  H.R.  3021.  Unemployment  Health  In- 
surance. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  276) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  $4  billion  in  fiscal  1983 
85.  for  block  grants  to  states  for  health  in- 
surance plans  for  the  unemployed,  and  for 
grants  to  hospitals  caring  for  needy,  unin- 
sured people.  The  bill  also  required  certain 
changes  in  employment-based  private  group 
health  insurance  plans  to  continue  coverage 
for  laid-off  workers.  Adopted  227-196:  Yd- 
4-0).  August  3.  1983. 

299.  H.R.  3021.  Unemployment  Health  In- 
surance. Tauke.  R-Iowa.  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  with  instructions  to  substitute  a 
$1.8  billion  authorization  for  block  grants  to 
states  for  health  insurance  plans  for  the  un- 
employed, with  funding  contingent  on  ap- 
propriations and  without  mandated  stale 
contributions  and  certain  other  require- 
ments. Motion  rejected  171-255:  N(3-2-0), 
August  3.  1983. 
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300.  H.R.  3021.  Unemployment  Health  In- 
surance. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $4 
billion  in  fiscal  1983-85  for  block  grants  to 
states  for  health  insurance  plans  for  the  un- 
employed, and  for  grants  to  hospitals  caring 
for  the  needy,  uninsured  people.  The  bill 
also  required  certain  changes  in  employ- 
ment-based private  group  health  insurance 
plans  to  continue  coverage  for  laid-off  work- 
ers. Passed  252-174:  Y(  2-3-0).  August  3. 
1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
President's  position.* 


PINELLAS  COUNTY  STUDENTS 
LEAD  BY  EXAMPLE  IN  DONAT- 
ING THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation's  parents  an(i  teachers 
traditionally  have  sought  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  teach  our  youth.  I  am  happy 
to  report,  however,  that  in  Pinellas 
County,  FL,  which  I  represent,  the 
students  are  the  ones  setting  the  ex- 
ample. 

One  in  every  ten  Pinellas  County 
residents  who  donates  blood  to  the 
Community  Blood  Bank  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  a  student.  Last  year  along,  stu- 
dents donated  more  than  3,000  pints 
of  blood. 

These  students  have  set  an  example 
not  only  for  the  county's  adults,  but 
also  for  their  peers  in  school  who 
learn  the  importance  of  donating 
blood  and  who  will  retain  that  lesson 
throughout  their  lives. 

This  program  has  attracted  so  much 
interest  that  the  county's  14  high 
schools  compete  for  a  traveling  trophy 
awarded  to  the  school  with  the  great- 
est participation  in  the  blood  drive. 
Because  blood  banks  experience  short- 
ages during  the  summer  months, 
many  students  even  are  volunteering 
to  donate  while  on  summer  vacation. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  a  story  from  the 
April  7,  1984,  edition  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Evening  Independent  concerning 
the  high  school  blood  drive.  It  should 
serve  as  inspiration  to  all  Americans 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  do- 
nating blood,  the  gift  of  life. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent. 
Apr.  7.  1984] 

Blood  Bank  Values  Its  Student  Donors 
(By  Bettineta  Harris) 

About  one  of  every  10  persons  who  do- 
nates blood  in  lower  Pinellas  County  is  a 
high  school  student. 

That's  why  Community  Blood  Bank  offi- 
cials appreciate  high  school  students.  They 
know  students  represent  the  largest  blood 
donor  group  in  the  county,  according  to 
Kevin  Lindberg.  blood  bank  spokesman. 

"High  school  students  are  such  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  program."  Lindberg  said. 
"We're  conscious  of  making  the  experience 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  because  this  isn't  a 
short-term  thing  with  us." 


Last  year,  the  blood  bank  collected  about 
32.000  units  of  blood  from  lower  Pinellas 
County.  Of  that  amount,  high  school  stu- 
dents donated  more  than  3,000  pints.  Lind- 
berg said  projected  blood  needs  in  the 
county  for  this  year  have  increased  to 
35.000  pints. 

Lindberg  said  the  bloodmobile  units  make 
several  visits  to  the  14  county  high  schools, 
which  compete  with  each  other  to  donate 
the  largest  number  of  pints  for  larger 
schools,  or  the  highest  percentages  for 
smaller  schools.  The  winner  of  each  catego- 
ry receives  a  traveling  trophy.  School-based 
civic  groups  at  the  different  high  schools 
sponsor  the  blood  drives. 

Leader  of  the  south-county  schools  during 
1982-83  was  Dixie  Hollins  High  School, 
which  collected  more  than  400  pints. 

James  Hardy.  Dixie  Hollins  senior,  said  he 
started  donating  blood  after  he  was  in  the 
hospital  for  a  month  because  he'd  been  hit 
by  a  motorcycle  as  he  jogged. 

"I  didn't  need  blood,  but  it  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  me."  said  Hardy,  who  is  president 
of  the  Junior  Civitan  Club,  which  sponsors 
the  blood  drives  at  Dixie  Hollins.  "I  also  try 
to  encourage  other  people  to  give  blood.  " 

Senior  Marci  Anderson  said  she  donates 
blood  because:  "I  want  to  help  people.  I 
know  if  I  need  blood.  I'd  want  people  to 
donate  to  me." 

Senior  Timothy  Ro.ss  said  he  was  afraid  to 
give  blood  at  first  because  he  thought  it 
would  hurt.  However,  the  first  experience 
was  good.  Ross  said,  so  he  continued  to 
donate  because  it  gave  him  a  good  feeling  to 
be  able  to  help  somebody. 

■  III  continue  to  donate  blood  even  after  I 
graduate."  Ross  said. 

Besides  wanting  to  help,  students  are 
aware  of  the  incentives  of  giving  blood,  ac- 
cording to  Chris  Elliott.  Dixie  Hollins  facili- 
ty adviser  of  Junior  Civitans. 

Ms.  Elliott  .said  the  high  schools  are  given 
one  credit  for  each  pint  of  blood  donated  by 
students  or  faculty  members.  To  divert  the 
cost  of  blood  and  blood  products,  credits  can 
be  transferred  to  a  student  or  his  family 
members'  account  should  they  ever  need 
blood. 

Admiral  Farragut  Academy's  blood  drive 
program,  which  is  le.ss  than  two  years  old. 
began  because  a  faculty  officer's  wife  had 
cancer  and  needed  surgery,  according  to 
Maj.  James  Harris,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

■  A  few  of  us  went  down  and  donated 
blood."  Harris  said.  "We  didn't  have  an  ac- 
count then,  but  we  had  one  soon  after." 

Since  then,  Harris  said  that  the  program 
has  been  able  to  help  students  and  family 
members.  He  said  the  academy  had  accumu- 
lated about  200  credits. 

Traditionally,  blood  banks  throughout  the 
country  have  experienced  shortages  during 
the  summer  months  because  regular  donors 
are  on  vacation  and  schools  are  on  summer 
break.  However.  Lindberg  said  blood  bank 
officials  are  working  on  a  program  to  avoid 
the  summer  slump  in  donations. 

Blood  bank  officials  will  ask  students  to 
sign  pledge  cards  to  give  blood  when  they 
are  contacted  by  officials  during  the 
summer. 

We  want  them  to  continue  helping  even 
if  they're  not  in  school,"  Lindberg  said.  "If 
we  do  a  good  job.  then  we've  not  gained  a 
blood  donor  for  a  day.  but  for  as  long  as  the 
student  lives."* 
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m  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  has  under 
submission  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  against  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Sandi- 
nistas, by  their  petition,  would  ask  the 
World  Court  to  issue  a  protective 
order  to  secure  their  right  to  oppress 
the  Nicaraguan  people  free  from  retri- 
bution. That  totalitarian  government, 
which  knows  no  law,  and  respects  no 
right,  would  seek  immunity  from  ag- 
gressive acts  against  its  neighbors, 
under  the  color  of  international  law. 

The  Sandinistas  are  outraged  that 
ships  parrying  weapons  and  military 
supplies  may  be  deterred  from  unload- 
ing their  lethal  cargo  at  Nicaraguan 
ports.  I  wonder  what  depths  of  hypoc- 
risy are  required  for  a  regime  to  seek 
protection  from  small-scale  arms  inter- 
diction when  the  weapons  that  contin- 
ue to  arrive  are  turned  against  peace- 
ful neighboring  states?  And  I  wonder 
further  about  commentators  in  the 
United  States  whose  own  outrage  is 
turned  not  against  the  aggressive  acts 
of  the  Marxist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua, but  against  their  own  country  for 
declining  to  participate  in  what  would 
be  a  judicial  charade. 

In  late  February  this  year.  George 
Will  wrote  a  thoughtful  column  on  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  international  law. 
Of  the  liberation  of  Grenada,  he 
writes,  "It  would  have  been  mere  right 
mindedness  *  *  *  to  have  allowed  our 
values  to  be  extinguished  in  Grenada 
so  that  we  could  be  said  to  be  paying 
attention'  to  our  understanding  of  the 
law  of  nations'."  The  people  of  Grena- 
da would  surely  agree. 

Increasingly,  lawless  states  have 
come  to  practice  a  new  cynical  craft: 
the  exploitation  of  international  law 
for  unjust  purposes.  They  would  take 
the  most  precious  values  of  Western 
thought,  the  essence  of  honor  in  our 
culture,  and  use  our  very  virtue  to  un- 
dermine our  strength  and  to  paralyze 
our  ability  to  defend  our  values.  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surro- 
gates like  Cuban  and  Nicaragua  have 
no  tradition  of  law  or  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  other  states— or  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual— they  appeal 
to  the  best  within  us.  using  our  honor 
as  a  weapon  against  us;  and  while  we 
are  held  in  check,  they  have  free  rein 
to  destroy  that  which  we  would  cham- 
pion. 

If  our  values  are  to  survive,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  them,  and  to 
know  that  what  we  are  doing  is  right.  I 
believe  that  U.S.  support  for  the  "Con- 
tras"  in  Nicaragua  must  be  placed  in 
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this  philosophical  context.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  debate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  insights  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Will. 

[From  Newsweek.  Feb.  27.  1984] 

The  Perils  of  Legality 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Pat  Moynihan  is  a  traditionalist,  but  a  lib- 
eral traditionalist,  a  keeper  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  flame.  His  loyalty,  as  elegantly  ex- 
plained in  his  fine  new  book  "Loyalties."  is 
to  the  idea  of  the  rule  of  law  in  internation- 
al affairs.  He  believes  the  United  Slates 
pays  too  little  attention  to  international 
law.  I  believe  it  pays  too  much. 

Decrying  what  he  calls  the  Sovietization" 
of  U.S.  policy,  he  says  recent  administra- 
tions have  accepted  normalessness.  meaning 
policy  insufficiently  oriented  toward  stand- 
ards of  international  legality.  The  role  of 
law.  says  Moynihan.  is  to  provide  propor- 
tionate responses  to  violations  of  norms. 
But  the  very  idea  of  international  law  is 
problematic,  partly  because  there  is  no 
international  consensus  about  norms.  Be- 
sides, can  there  be  law  among  sovereign  na- 
tions—law where  there  is  no  sovereign  to  ad- 
judicate and  enforce  judgments? 

When  the  United  States  invaded  Grenada 
to  replace  a  government.  Moynihan  said  the 
United  States  had  no  "right"  to  do  so  and 
indeed  had  a  "positive  obligation  not  to"  be- 
cause the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  declares  that  no  state  has  a 
right  to  intervene,  for  any  reason,  in  an- 
other state's  internal  affairs.  When  he  said 
we  also  had  violated  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  wrote  in  this  space  that  it  is  bad 
enough  we  pay  for  the  United  Nations; 
surely  we  do  not  have  to  pay  attention  to 
it.""  Moynihan  now  rejoins:  "Paying  atten- 
tion to  the  U.N.  Charter  is  paying  attention 
to  our  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations." 
Oh?  Says  who?  Moynihan  says  the  charter 
imposes  a  dual  obligation  on  governments 
"to  be  law-abiding  in  their  relations  with 
one  another"  and  to  protect  •fundamental 
human  rights'  as  these  were  understood  by 
British  and  American  constitutional  lawyers 
in  1944."  But  the  charter  was  a  mockery 
from  the  moment  in  1945  when  Stalin's  gov- 
ernment subscribed  to  "our  understanding" 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

^LUES 

It  would  have  been  mere  right-minded- 
ness—a moral  pose  rendered  immoral  by  its 
consequences— to  have  allowed  our  values  to 
be  extinguished  in  Grenada  so  that  we 
could  be  said  to  be  "paying  attention"  to 
our  understanding  of  "the  law  of  nations." 
Had  there  been  no  invasion.  Grenadians 
would  be  groaning  beneath  a  dictatorship 
imposed  with  the  indispensable  help  of 
Cuba,  which  cares  not  a  fig  for  the  OAS 
Charter,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  in 
violation  of  virtually  every  clause  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  In  order  to  seem  to  be  con- 
forming to  the  forms  of  international  law, 
Reagan  talked  rubbish  about  the  invasion 
being  a  rescue  mission  for  medical  students. 
The  lie  reflected  misplaced  respect  for  a 
codification  of  national  obligations  that 
makes  no  sense  in  a  world  menaced  by  re- 
gimes like  those  in  Havana  and  Moscow. 
Reagan  should  have  said:  international  law. 
such  as  it  is.  is  an  intramural  code,  useful 
among  nations  that  share  common  values 
but  not  germane  to  dealings  with  totalitar- 
ian or  gangster  regimes. 

Moynihan  wishes  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion had  approached  the  Korean  airline 
ma.ssacre  "as  a  violation  of  a  treaty,  specifi- 
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cally  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Convention 
of  1944,"  which  obligates  signatories,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  to  help  a  lost  plane, 
not  shoot  it  down.  Well.  OK:  it  is  useful  to 
remind  Westerners  how  little  such  obliga- 
tions mean  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  is 
a  use  of  the  modalities  of  law  to  improve 
the  Western  mind,  not  Soviet  behavior.  And 
the  Western  mind  is  itself  at  risk  because  of 
certain  uses  of  intemaitonal  law. 

The  'Helsinki  process"  might  seem  to  be  a 
use  of  law.  or  at  least  its  forms,  to  do  what 
Moynihan  favors.  That  ongoing  process  as- 
serts norms  in  relations  between  nations 
and  between  governments  and  citizens.  But. 
as  Moynihan  says,  in  doing  so  it  fosters  a 

denial  of  reality."  The  1975  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  human  rights  were  frauds  because 
there  was  no  accord  about  anything,  from 
the  meaning  of  freedom  to  the  definition  of 
a  trade  union.  In  1976  Moynihan  declared 
that  it  has  become  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  West  was  utterly  deceived."  Surely  not. 
No  one  thought  the  Soviet  regime  had 
agreed  to  dismantle  itself  and  its  empire, 
which  it  would  have  had  to  do  to  comply 
with  the  accords.  This, was  detente,  the  will- 
ful suspension  of  disbelief. 

Moynihan  cites  the  International  Labor 
Organization  as  "the  largest  single  initia- 
tive" extending  Western.  lil)eral  ideas  into 
international  law.  Well.  In  1948  the  ILO 
adopted  a  convention  protecting  labor's 
right  to  organize  free  unions.  Ninety-four 
countries  have  ratified  it.  Perhaps  half  of 
them  are  not  violating  it.  Many  members 
forbid  unions,  within  the  Western  meaning 
of  the  term.  But  Western  meanings  are  cas- 
ualties of  participation  with  communist  re- 
gimes in  things  like  Helsinki  and  the  ILO. 
The  West  seems  to  agree  that  there  are  two 
diametrically  opposed  but  equally  eligible 
meanings  for  the  crucial  words  in  the  politi- 
cal lexicon. 

DELUSION 

It  is  said  that  even  organizations  like  the 
ILO  (the  very  name  is  a  lie:  many  member 
regimes  deny  representation  to  labor)  and 
"agreements  "  reflecting  no  real  agreement 
are  useful  as  mechanisms  for  indicting  the 
Soviet.  But  that  sterile  exercise  does  not 
change  Soviet  behavior.  Signing  documents 
that  one  side  violates  in  every  particular  de- 
moralizes—literally, demoralizes— the  West. 
The  public  is  desensitized  by  a  minuet  of  di- 
plomacy that  fosters  the  delusion  that  the 
two  sides  sl'.ire  a  frame  of  reference.  It  is 
said:  "But  we  have  to  talk  to  them."  Yes. 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  eviscerating  the  lan- 
guage of  politics. 

Many  people  who  are  incensed  by  Rea- 
gan's obviously  accurate  description  of  the 
evil  empire"  applaud  the  charade  of  the 
Helsinki  process,  which  is  meretriciousness 
institutionalized.  Reagan  was  elected,  in 
part,  to  restore  realism  to  the  language  of 
East-West  relations.  But  he  has  been  too  re- 
spectful of  corruptions  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  international  law.  At  last  year's 
Madrid  event  in  the  Helsinki  process,  all 
participants,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland,  solemnly  vowed  respect  for  worker's 
rights  to  free  unions  and  to  "the  preroga- 
tives that  are  recognized  by  international 
law."  Consider  the  denial  of  reality  required 
for  participation  in  such  a  burlesque— a  cha- 
rade conducted  in  the  name  of  law.  The  real 
danger  is  not  the  Sovietization  of  U.S. 
policy  but  of  the  world's  vocabulary,  and 
hence  its  mind.* 
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•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  in  my  dis- 
trict a  very  fine  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Barry  University.  Recently, 
Barry  announced  that  it  will  honor  a 
great  friend  of  the  university.  Inez  An- 
dreas, by  naming  the  new  school  of 
business  building  after  her. 

Mrs.  Andreas  chairs  the  university's 
board  of  trustees  and  she  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
The  Flame,  which  is  published  by 
Barry,  described  the  groundbreaking 
for  the  new  building  and  listed  the 
many  accomplishments  of  Inez  An- 
dreas. I  know  my  colleague  will  enjoy 
reading  about  this  remarkable  woman 
who  serves  as  an  example  to  us  all. 
She  knows  how  to  give  of  herself  and 
work  on  behalf  of  others. 

The  article  follows: 
Beautiful  Building  Named  for  a  Beautiful 
Woman 

There's  no  business  like  school  business 
for  Inez  Andreas.  In  her  book,  it  steals  all 
the  bows  and  applause.  She  enjoys  school  so 
much  she  even  dug  ground  for  Barry's  new- 
building  to  house  the  School  of  Business. 

It  is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  Sister 
Jeanne  OLaughlin.  president  of  Barry  Uni- 
versity, announces  the  name  the  new  build- 
ing will  carry  when  dedicated— the  D.  Inez 
Andreas  School  of  Business  Building. 

Inez  Andreas  has  chaired  the  Barry  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  since  1977.  She  is 
an  alumna,  having  earned  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education.  1975.  She  and  husband 
Dwayne  O.  Andreas  are  deeply  involved 
with  Barry  University's  progress  and  future. 

Andreas  has  been  a  dynamic  and  influen- 
tial leader  in  attaining  the  enrichment  and 
academic  goals  of  Barry  University.  She  has 
initiated  many  programs  and  communica- 
tion groups  relative  to  the  university. 

In  1980  she  was  recognized  by  the  presi- 
dents of  Florida's  18  independent  colleges 
and  universities  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Champion  of  Higher  Education  in  Florida 
Award  (C.H.I.E.P.) 

When  Inez  Andreas  becomes  involved,  she 
gives  of  her  heart  and  high  energy.  Nothing 
is  half-way.  She  handles  things  with  vigor, 
aplomb  and  dignity,  plus  a  tremendous 
amount  of  expertise  and  intellect. 

The  active  and  visible  chairman  of  Barry's 
trustees  knows  the  campus  and  its  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  administrators,  due  to  her 
personal  contact  and  interest. 

However,  with  her  deep  involvement  at 
Barry,  she  respects  the  difference  between 
governance  and  administration.  Just  as  she 
is  unique,  so  is  her  service  to  Barry  Universi- 
ty unique. 

In  addition  to  a  B.A.  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  M.S.  from  Barry  Uni- 
versity. Andreas  holds  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degrees  from  Hamline  University  and 
Barry  University. 

She  is  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
public  television.  WPBT  Channel  2:  a 
former  member  of  the  Governor's  Conserva- 
tion Commission;  served  on  the  boards  of 


Pillsbury  Citizens  Service.  Citizens  Council 
on  Delinquency  and  Crime.  Northwestern 
Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  former  president  of 
the  Youth  Council  of  Mound.  Minnesota. 

Andreas  was  named  Citizen  of  the  Day, 
May  31.  1975.  and  the  1982  Community 
Headliner  by  the  Women  in  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  Miami.  The  list  of  her  service 
and  accomplishments  locally  and  nationally 
goes  on.  She's  a  worker  and  a  family  women. 

Andreas  is  also  a  woman  of  the  world.  It's 
commonplace  for  her  to  climb  into  a  heli- 
copter, dash  for  a  jumbo  jet  and  take  off 
across  the  Atlantic  or  wherever. 

When  she  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a 
tented  dinner  dance  annually  on  Barry's 
campus,  she  walked  all  over  the  Barry 
campus  in  the  hot  August  sun.  seeking  the 
right  spot.  Thus  the  Starlight  Ball.  Barry's 
major  fund-raising  event,  came  into  being. 

Known  nationally  and  internationally. 
Inez  Andreas  still  is  the  Midwest  girl  at 
heart.  She  can  whip  up  a  batch  of  hors 
d'oeuvres  in  a  minute's  notice.  If  necessary, 
she  can  plug  in  an  iron  and  press  the  wrin- 
kles out  of  husband  Dwayne's  shirt.  She  is 
equally  adept  at  entertaining  world  leaders. 
Attending  dinners  and  receptions  at  the 
White  House  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  for 
Inez  and  Dwayne  Andreas  over  many  years. 

In  Proverbs  31.  it  is  stated  that  the  value 
of  a  good  woman  is  far  above  rubies  .  .  . 
"give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands:  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

The  works  of  D.  Inez  Andreas  are  being 
prai.sed  rightfully  by  Barry  University.  The 
fruit  of  her  hands  is  being  appropriately 
named:  the  D.  Inez  Andreas  School  of  Busi- 
ness Building.9 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  USPS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

m  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  April 
2  article  in  Time  magazine  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. It  praises  the  USPS  and  the  work 
of  Postmaster  General  Bolger. 

It  also  talks  about  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  postal  employees  an  in- 
crease of  43  percent  productivity  since 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
That  is  an  incredible  track  record. 

Our  Postal  Service  has  been  able  to 
make  these  improvements  while  in- 
creasing their  work  load.  I  want  to 
praise  the  hard-working  employees  of 
the  USPS  and  Postmaster  General 
Bolger  for  the  good  work,  and  I  would 
like  to  include  the  April  2  Time  article 
for  my  colleague's  perusal. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Time  magazine,  Apr.  2.  1984] 
First  Class:  Postal  Service  Delivers 

"You  just  can't  stand  still  in  this  world 
any  more.  "  .says  William  Bolger.  "It  can 
change  faster  than  your  mind  can  change." 
Such  pronouncements  would  be  routine 
from  the  boss  of  an  ordinary  company,  but 
this  one  comes  from  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
General,  talking  about  what  at  one  time  was 
the  bumbling,  inefficient,  overstaffed,  defi- 
cit-ridden, money-losing  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

No  more.  In  the  13  years  since  its  conver- 
sion into  a  Government  corporation  with  a 


mandate  from  Congress  to  become  finan- 
cially self-sustaining,  the  Postal  Service  has 
turned  first  class.  It  is  handling  more  mail 
than  ever:  119.4  billion  pieces  last  year.  400 
million  pieces  every  workday,  up  4.7%  from 
1982.  That  is  more  by  far  than  any  other 
postal  system  in  the  world.  Since  1971.  the 
service's  load  has  increased  by  35  billion 
pieces,  to  18  million  new  addresses. 

The  Postal  Service  corporation  is  carrying 
that  load  with  fewer  people:  678.845  vs. 
741.000  in  1971.  Employee  productivity  has 
gone  up  43%.  chiefly  because  of  mechanical 
mail  sorting.  In  1971.  a  postal  worker  proc- 
essed 120.212  pieces  a  year;  now  a  person 
handles  172.320.  Output  will  go  up  even 
more  when  high-speed  optical  scanners, 
which  read  addresses,  convert  them  into 
printed  bar  codes  and  then  send  them  off 
for  automatic  sorting  into  136.000  carrier 
routes,  are  fully  installed. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  the  Postal 
Service  has  stopped  losing  money.  In  1979. 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  it  took 
in  more  than  it  spent.  Last  year  the  Postal 
Service  generated  a  profit,  without  subsi- 
dies, of  $616  million,  its  third  in  five  years. 
In  the  early  1970s,  it  lost  as  much  as  $200 
million  annually. 

None  of  that  good  news,  however,  came 
free.  The  cost,  in  part,  was  sharply  in- 
creased postal  rates  for  both  businesses  and 
individuals.  The  price  of  a  first-class  stamp, 
a  mere  4e  a  generation  ago.  has  risen  since 
1971  from  8c  to  the  current  20e.  The  Postal 
Service  has  applied  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, which  reviews  requests  for  rate  in- 
creases, for  a  raise  to  23«  for  first-class 
stamps.  It  could  come  as  early  as  October, 
but  probably  will  not  take  effect  until  a  few 
months  after  the  November  elections. 

The  postal  system,  first  headed  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  1775.  continues  to  enjoy  a 
legal  monopoly  on  the  delivery  of  first-class 
letter  mail,  although  exceptions  allow  com- 
petition from  such  private  organizations  as 
Federal  Express  and  Emery  Worldwide.  But 
unlike  a  few  years  ago.  when  the  Postal 
Service  .sat  and  wailed  for  business  to  come 
its  way.  it  is  now  aggressively  courting  cus- 
tomers. For  example,  it  is  countering  the 
new  overnight  carriers  with  its  fast-growing 
Express  Mail,  which  for  $9.35  promises 
next-day  delivery.  Another  new  service  is  E- 
COM  (for  electronic  computer-originated 
mail),  which  allows  transmi-ssion  of  mes- 
sages to  25  special  post  offices  throughout 
the  U.S..  where  they  are  printed  and  distrib- 
uted as  first-class  mail.  The  Postal  Service, 
though,  has  yet  to  make  it  profitable. 

The  bulk  of  the  Postal  Service's  revenues 
still  comes  from  old-fashioned  mail.  Despite 
the  computer  age  and  talk  about  electronic 
messages  doing  away  with  letters,  more,  not 
less,  mail  is  being  sent.  Christmas  volume 
last  year  ran  800  million  pieces  ahead  of  the 
1982  rate.  U.S.  banks  and  brokers  had  to 
.send  out  millions  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice W-9  forms  this  year  to  comply  with  new 
requirements  on  reporting  interest  income. 
The  Postal  Service  earned  $100  million  just 
on  those  bank  mailings  alone. 

Bolger.  61.  who  joined  the  post  office  in 
1941  as  a  clerk,  has  spent  his  entire  career 
with  the  system.  He  is  expected  to  quit  at 
year's  end  for  a  job  in  private  industry. 
Along  with  the  improved  efficiency.  Bolger's 
six  years  as  Postmaster  General  have  won 
more  friends  for  the  U.S.  mail.  A  Roper  poll 
last  year  showed  that  most  Americans  give 
the  Postal  Service  higher  marks  than  the 
telephone  company,  insurance  firms  or  hos- 
pitals.* 
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THREE  TO  BE  CITED  BY 
GLASSPORT  LEGION 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  443  of  Glassport,  PA, 
has  scheduled  a  testimonial  dinner 
May  5  to  honor  the  organization's 
"life"  members  and  past  commanders. 

During  the  proceedings,  officers  and 
members  of  the  post  will  pause  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  three  individuals  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  legion  and  to  residents  of 
the  community. 

Awarded  "life"  memberships  because 
of  dedicated  service  to  their  comrades- 
in-arms  will  be  Albert  Halucha,  a  Le- 
gionnaire for  33  years,  and  Raymond 
Krills,  a  member  of  post  443  since 
1973. 

Cited  for  her  interests  and  many  en- 
deavors on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Glassport  will  be  Rita  D.  Stinner,  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Halucha  and  Mr.  Krills  are  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II;  Mr.  Halucha, 
an  infantryman  with  the  Army,  and 
Mr.  Krills  with  the  8th  Air  Force. 
Both  men  also  have  served  as  com- 
manders of  post  443. 

During  Halucha's  term  in  office, 
membership  in  the  post  topped  the 
500  mark  for  the  first  time  anci  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  chairman  of 
the  building  committee  when  the  post 
burned  its  first  mortgage.  Presently, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Vietnam  and 
Korean  Memorial  Monument  commit- 
tee. His  wife,  Rose,  also  has  been 
active  in  legion  activities  and  has 
served  as  president  of  the  post's  ladies 
auxiliary. 

In  addition  to  his  legion  work,  Mr. 
Halucha  has  been  busy  in  local  gov- 
ernment, .serving  four  terms  on  Bor- 
ough Council  and  4  years  as  president 
of  that  body. 

Mr.  Krills  twice  served  as  command- 
er of  post  443  and  also  has  held  every 
other  major  office  in  the  organization. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  home  as- 
sociation and  its  board  of  directors  and 
been  the  guiding  force  on  numerous 
legion  committees,  including  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  observance. 

Rita  Stinner  has  been  active  in  both 
civic  and  community  work.  Originally 
appointed  borough  auditor  in  1974  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  she  remained  in  that 
office  until  1980  when  she  was  elected 
to  borough  council.  As  chairperson  of 
the  recreation  department,  she  initiat- 
ed an  annual  fishing  contest  and  a 
community  "light  up  "  night  for  the 
holidays.  Since  leaving  council,  Rita 
has  directed  her  energy  on  behalf  of 
senior  citizens  and  presently  serves  as 
legislative  chairperson  of  the  local 
AARP  chapter. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
join  me  in  extending  official  congratu- 
lations to  Rita  Stinner.  Raymond 
Krills,  and  Albert  Halucha.  They  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  dedication 
and  service  to  others.* 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, though  we  are  well  into  an  election 
year,  some  of  the  behavior  evidenced 
by  politicians  who  should  know  better 
has  been  reprehensive.  The  article 
that  follows  should  prove  thought  pro- 
voking to  every  responsible  elected 
Representative.  It  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  March  29.  1984. 
and  I  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  29. 
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Unhinging  of  the  Lireral  Democrat 

(By  Irving  Kristol) 

As  one  looks  at  Washington.  D.C.,  today, 
the  question  that  springs  to  mind  is  not, 
"Are  our  representatives  in  Congress  capa- 
ble of  governing  the  country?"  but.  "Are 
they  capable  of  governing  themselves?"  Not 
even  at  the  height  of  dissent  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  did  so  many  members  of  Congress 
behave  in  so  unruly  and  irresponsible  a 
manner.  Not  since  the  era  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  have  the  rules  of  political 
civility  been  .so  contemptuously  violated.  All 
sense  of  collective  purpose  and  discipline 
seems  to  have  been  eroded. 

True,  it  is  an  election  year,  and  allowances 
must  be  made.  But  when  was  the  last  elec- 
tion year  in  which  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House  publicly  called  the  president  a 
"liar"?  And  this  from  a  congressman  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  relatively  sober  and  mod- 
erate person,  and  over  such  a  trivial  issue  as 
who  had  been  more  forthcoming  in  budget 
negotiations.  When.  too.  was  the  last  lime, 
even  in  an  election  year,  that  the  speaker  of 
the  House  said  of  the  president  thai  he  was 
unqualified  to  hold  that  office— and  this, 
too.  over  a  routine  policy  disagreement? 

sour,  maddening  climate 
Are  there  really  votes  to  be  won  by  such 
uncivil  behavior  over  perfectly  ordinary  and 
traditional  clashes  of  views?  No  one  outside 
Washington  is  likely  to  think  so.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  wish  to  see  their  presi- 
dent casually  vilified  in  this  way— not  even 
those  who  may  be  prepared  to  vote  against 
him.  All  of  the  opinion  polls  reveal  far  more 
temperate  altitudes,  as  do  passing  conversa- 
tions in  bar  rooms,  taxis  and  offices.  So  why 
is  the  climate  in  Washington  so  sour,  so 
maddening? 

My  own  diagnosis  takes  its  cue  from  the 
fact  that,  this  time,  it  is  mainly  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  seems 
out  of  rational  control,  with  the  Democratic 
majority  being  intimidated  into  going  along. 
And  here,  once  again,  there  is  a  reminder  of 
the  McCarthy  period.  Then,  a  significant 
segment  of  con.servalive  opinion  felt  frus- 
trated and  enraged  at  the  way  the  postwar 
world  was  shaping  up.  Today,  it  is  a  signifi- 
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cant  segment  of  liberal  opinion  that  is  frus- 
trated and  enraged  by  the  way  the  post-Wa- 
tergate world  is  shaping  up. 

For  this  segment  of  liberal  opinion.  Wa- 
tergate was  supposed  to  be  a  watershed,  sig- 
naling a  return  to  a  revivified  liberalism 
after  an  absurd  conservative  interruption.  It 
is  a  minority  segment,  even  of  liberal  opin- 
ion, but  it  now  includes  the  Democratic  ac- 
tivists who  dominate  primary  caucuses,  and 
who  will— as  a  result  of  the  post-McGovern 
party  reforms— dominate  the  convention  as 
well.  It  also  includes  the  swollen  staffs  of 
Democratic  congressmen  and  the  bulk  of 
the  press— the  one  busily  constructing 
■news"  (usually  involving  a  measure  of 
character  assassination)  that  is  promptly 
leaked  to  the  other.  (What  we  now  call  in- 
vestigative journalism"  rarely  amounts  to 
anything  more  than  publicizing  those 
leaks.) 

In  general,  the  Democratic  Party  in  Con 
gress  today  makes  little  effort  to  stay  in 
tune  with  the  larger  Democratic  electorate, 
but  instead  seizes,  desperately  and  almost 
randomly,  on  "issues"  generated  by  what 
one  was  once  able  to  l:all  its  "ultra-liberal" 
lor  -left-liberar')  activists.  Now.  of  course, 
they  are  simply    liberal." 

Most  of  these  issues"  are  either  transient 
or  of  little  real  interest  to  the  electorate, 
and  in  any  case  will  vanish  from  the  public 
agenda  the  day  after  the  election,  no  matter 
who  wins.  It  has  been  truly  pathetic  to 
watch  the  Democratic  candidates  strive  to 
establish  primacy  on  the  issue  of  a  "verifia- 
ble nuclear  freeze."  This  is  a  phony  issue, 
without  content,  but  which  does  expre.ss  the 
Utopian  hopes  and  apocalyptic  fears  of  the 
activists.  There  is  not  "going  to  be  a  "verifia- 
ble nuclear  freeze." 

The  Soviets  have  never  permitted  onsite 
verification  of  their  military  installations 
and.  in  any  case,  will  not  today  accept  a 
freeze  that  does  not  involve  the  dismantling 
of  the  intermediate-range  missiles  recently 
emplaced  in  Western  Europe.  After  all.  it 
was  to  prevent  the  installation  of  those  mis- 
siles that  the  Soviets  so  vigorously  encour- 
aged the  "nuclear  freeze"  movement.  That 
was  the  only  meaning  the  movement  had 
for  them,  and  ever  since  the  deed  was  done, 
they  have  lost  interest.  (So.  coincidentally. 
has  the  movement  itself.)  The  American 
electorate,  in  its  majority,  has  always  sensed 
the  utter  pointlessness  of  the  ■freeze"  issue. 
It  will,  in  fact,  play  little  or  no  role  in  the 
post-primary  campaigns  for  office.  Never- 
theless, the  party's  leaders  have,  almost 
without  exception,  rallied  under  this 
banner,  though  in  private  conversation  they 
show  either  a  .sensible  lack  of  interest  or  an 
embarrassed  cynicism. 

Are  there  not  issues  of  substance  that  can 
constitute  a  viable  ■liberal"  agenda?  No. 
there  are  not— and  this  explains  the  frustra- 
tion and  rage  that  is  now  shaking  the  party 
and  threatening  to  cripple  it.  The  liberal  ac- 
tivists are  willing  to  accept  trade-union 
money  and  the  endorsement  of  union  lead- 
ers, but  they  can  barely  hide  their  contempt 
for  traditional  trade-union  concerns.  They 
will  routinely  advocate  an  increase  in  taxes 
for  those  in  the  upper  brackets,  but  they 
can  no  longer  believe  that  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  reshaping  "  American  society  ac- 
cording to  some  vague  principles  of  ■social 
justice."  (After  all.  we  have  had  such  taxes 
before,  with  no  such  larger  consequence.) 
They  can  talk  about  'reducing  tensions"  in 
foreign  affairs  but  they  dare  not  say  a  kind 
word  about  the  U.N. 

Behind  every  liberal  claim  and  assertion 
today  there  is  the  haunting  presence  of  the 
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Carter  administration.  That  was  the  liber- 
al's administration,  as  much  as  a  Mondale 
or  Hart  administration  is  likely  to  be.  And  it 
was  judged  by  the  electorate  to  be  a  misera- 
ble failure,  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  The  liberal  activists  are  psychologi- 
cally unable  to  confront  this  fact  and  draw 
any  useful  inferences  from  it.  So  they  talk 
of  "new  ideals."  but  have  none. 

What  they  do  have  is  a  reactive,  destruc- 
tive urge  against  any  conservative  president, 
all  of  his  appointments  and  all  policies  ema- 
nating from  a  conservative  administration- 
even  when,  as  is  often  the  case  in  foreign 
policy,  these  are  in  no  way  partisan.  The 
Kissinger  Commission,  a  truly  bipartisan 
body,  very  accurately  reflected  majority 
opinion,  in  Congress  and  out.  as  to  what  our 
Central  American  policy  should  be.  Ail  the 
leading  Democrats  on  the  panel  subscribed 
to  its  theses,  but  not  a  single  Democratic 
candidate  has  dared  endorse  it.  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  now  pretend  it  never  hap- 
pened. 

Since  American  politics  really  do  need  a 
responsible,  two-party  system  to  function 
effectively,  this  state  of  affairs  is  deplora- 
ble. It  is  also  exceedingly  dangerous.  For 
once  a  political  ideology— whether  liberal  or 
conservative  or  radical— becomes  unhinged 
from  political  reality,  it  will  behave  like  a 
loose  cannon,  wreaking  much  mischief 
before  its  momentum  expires. 

The  reality  of  American  life  and  American 
politics  today  is  that  we  are  in  a  relatively 
conservative  phase  of  the  political  cycle. 
There  are  no  big  issues  in  domestic  policy 
that  can  electrify  the  electorate.  The  big- 
gest issue,  presumably,  is  the  budget  deficit 
and,  ironically,  the  voters  persist  in  seeing 
this  as  a  conservative  issue.  Most  young 
Americans  are  now  far  more  career-minded 
than  they  are  issue-oriented.  They  are  also 
more  patriotic,  even  somewhat  nationalistic. 
The  welfare  state  is  now  taken  for  granted, 
and  specific  budgetary  allocations  to  specif- 
ic programs  are  not  something  most  people 
can  get  terribly  excited  about. 

So  these  are  hard  times  for  liberals,  and 
one  can  appreciate  their  frustration.  But 
American  liberalism  has  survived  hard  times 
before,  and  the  political  cycle  always  re- 
deems their  patience.  Why  such  furious  im- 
patience today? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  that  American  lib- 
eralism has,  in  the  past  15  years,  moved 
markedly  to  the  left,  as  the  exhaustion  of 
the  traditional  liberal  agenda  has  become 
more  apparent.  Its  pragmatic  temper  has  di- 
minished, its  ideological  passions  have  been 
exacerbated.  And  as  a  result,  the  political 
vehicle  of  American  liberalism,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  become  ever  more  irre- 
sponsible. 

Such  irresponsibility  is  beginning  to 
assume  alarming  proportions.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  foreign  policy,  where  'new 
ideas'^  are  indeed  available.  Actually,  they 
are  not  new  at  all.  but  are  novel  twists  on  a 
very  old  idea  that,  for  half  a  century  now. 
has  found  its  home  on  the  extreme  right  of 
American  conservatism.  What  is  new  is  that 
it  has  suddenly  acquired  a  left-wing  hue.  To 
put  it  plainly:  We  are  today  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  a  left-wing  American  isola- 
tionism that  threatens  to  become  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Democratic  Party. 

CRUCIAL  DIFFERENCES 

This  new  left-wing  isolationism  differs  in 
some  crucial  respects  from  the  older,  con- 
servative version.  The  latter  was  nationalist 
and  believed  that  America  should  have  ade- 
quate military  strength  to  maintain  its 
splendid  isolation.  The  new  version  believes 
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we  should  be  militarily  weak,  a  weakness  to 
be  compensated  for  by  a  noble-spirited  di- 
plomacy that  will  shame  the  world  into  re- 
specting our  interests  and  rights.  It  believes, 
too,  that  backward  and  wayward  peoples  of 
the  world  probably  have  to  go  through  a 
Marxist -Leninist  phase— have  to  surmount 
the  wave  of  their  immediate  future— before 
they  can  evolve  into  decent,  self-disciplined, 
self-governing  nations.  Its  policy,  therefore, 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates 
and  all  Communist  rebellions,  is  some  form 
of  therapeutic  appeasement.  Thus,  it  op- 
poses the  sending  of  American  arms  and. 
still  less,  troops,  to  El  Salvador.  Or  to  Hon- 
duras. Or  to  Guatemala.  Or  to  anywhere  in 
the  Caribbean.  Or  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Or. 
inevitably,  to  Western  Europe  or  even 
Mexico. 

This  new  left-'wing  isolationism  does  not 
as  yet  dare  declare  its  name.  It  remains  in 
the  closet  of  congressional  committees 
where  it  festers,  finding  release  in  occasion- 
al congressional  resolutions  and  general  ob- 
structionism. But  it  is  in  truth  the  only  new 
idea  on  the  Democratic  agenda  of  the 
moment,  an  idea  fatal  to  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy, either  in  the  U.S.  or  in  the  world 
at  large* 


April  25,  im 

It  is  a  point  worth  pondering,  and  one 
that  totalitarian  governments  under- 
stand well.  After  the  confusion  over 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
247,  I  am  beginning  to  fear  not  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  this,  but  rather 
that  perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand it  too  well.» 


REMEMBERING  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTU  TT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  19S4 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  the  68th  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  genocide.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  not  use 
semantics  to  ob.scure  reality.  There 
was  a  premeditated  attempt  to  exter- 
minate the  Armenian  people  in  1915 
and  if  that,  by  definition,  is  not  geno- 
cide, then  what  is? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accuracy  of  the  his- 
torical record  is  not  the  i.ssue.  That 
there  w-as  a  genocide  has  been  docu- 
mented by  more  historians,  in  more 
archives  and  engraved  indelibly  upon 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  more  survivors 
than  there  is  time  to  recite  before  this 
House  today.  What  I  would  like  to 
place  clearly  on  the  record  is  the  star- 
tling accusation  made  in  this  body  2 
weeks  ago  regarding  the  passage  of  a 
simple  commemorative  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247  was  to 
commemorate  a  day  of  mans  inhu- 
manity to  man,  especially  noting  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  people 
during  1915  to  1920,  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Although  there  were  objections 
on  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  most  dis- 
turbing was  the  claim  that  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  was  undocu- 
mented. 

The  passage  of  a  commemorative 
resolution  is  a  small  thing  but  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth  is  not.  Richard 
Cohen,  a  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  wrote,  "to  control  the 
present  and  shape  the  future,  you 
have  to  first  alter  the  past— take  pos- 
session of  it  and  rob  it  of  its  lessons." 


TAX  CUTS  ARENT  WORKING  AS 
PROMISED 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
our  colleagues  and  the  administration 
have  been  making  new  claims  about 
the  wonders  of  the  1981  tax  cut. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tax  cut  has  and 
is  continuing  to  split  America  into  two 
classes:  the  very  rich  and  the  rest  of 
society.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  tax 
cut  that  worked. 

April  22,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  article  analyzing  the  data  and 
concluded  that  the  "tax  cuts  aren't 
working  as  promised." 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22.  1984] 

Tax  Cuts  Aren't  Working  as  Promised 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 

Supply-siders  jumped  with  glee  recently 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  released 
preliminary  statistics  from  1982  indi\idual 
income  lax  returns.  The  IRS  figures  showed 
that  even  with  tax  rates  cut  sharply  for 
upper-bracket  taxpayers,  their  share  of 
total  taxes  went  up  while  the  share  paid  by 
lower-income  individuals  went  down. 

Because  1982  was  the  first  year  in  which  a 
significant  part  of  the  Reagan  personal 
income  tax  cuts  was  effective,  the  supply- 
siders  immediately  concluded  that  the  world 
was  working  exactly  as  they  had  predicted. 
Apparently  lower  rates  were  drawing  the 
rich  out  of  tax  shelters  and  encouraging 
them  to  channel  more  of  their  income  into 
taxable  investments.  Crowed  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial.  'The  numbers  are  in  on 
1982  and  .  .  .  they  vindicate  the  supply- 
siders." 

And  in  a  column  by  Warren  Brookes  dis- 
tributed by  the  Heritage  Foundation  for 
newspaper  use.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y). 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  tax  cut. 
was  quoted  as  saying.  "These  figures  prove 
what  we  have  argued  all  along  If  you  really 
want  to  soak  the  rich,  as  some  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  are  always  proposing,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  lower  all  tax  rates,  and 
make  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  invest 
their  money  in  profitable  enterprises  than 
to  hide  it  in  unproductive  tax  shelters." 

Last  week  some  administration  officials 
were  urging  that  President  Reagan  cite  the 
numbers  in  a  forthcoming  speech  as  evi- 
dence that  his  tax  cuts  were  working  exact- 
ly as  promised,  sources  said. 

The  only  problem  with  these  claims  of  vic- 
tory is  that  the  evidence  proves  the  oppo- 
site. The  tax  burdens  of  the  62  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $25,000 
went  down  because  their  incomes  went 
dowTi.  Their  taxes  naturally  went  down,  too, 
but  by  less  than  their  incomes. 
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Adjusted  for  changes  in  their  share  of 
total  income,  the  tax  burden  of  the  under- 
$25,000  group  went  up,  not  down,  in  1982. 

In  addition,  the  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  increase  in  income  for  upper-brack- 
et taxpayers  is  not  the  result  of  some  burst 
of  entrepreneurial  activity  or  of  the  rich 
getting  out  of  lax  shelters.  Instead,  it  prob- 
ably is  the  result  of  the  surge  in  stock  prices 
in  the  latter  half  of  1982  and  a  one-time 
■  unlocking  "  effect  on  investment  assets 
from  the  cut  in  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  rale  from  28  to  20  percent. 

Total  reported  income  went  up  by  $75  bil- 
lion from  1981  to  1982.  while,  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  cuts,  taxes  paid  were  virtually  un- 
changed. 

As  a  result  probably  of  both  inflation  and 
the  recession,  actual  income  fell  from  1981 
to  1982  for  taxpayers  reporting  less  than 
S25.000  in  adjusted  gross  income,  or  AGI.  As 
a  share  of  total  reported  AGI.  the  under- 
$25,000  group  also  suffered  a  decline.  This 
group  included  59  million,  or  62  percent,  of 
all  taxpayers.  They  had  42  percent  of  total 
income. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  taxpayers  in 
this  group  is  pari  of  an  ongoing  trend  relat- 
ed to  rising  incomes  due  both  to  inflation 
and  an  increase  in  real  incomes.  The  reces- 
sion and  the  lower  rate  of  inflation  in  1982 
than  in  1981  apparently  slowed  this  move- 
ment toward  higher-income  categories. 

At  the  top  end  of  the  scale,  taxpayer  in- 
comes rose  strongly  from  1981  to  1982 
almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  reported  capital  gains. 

A  big  jump  in  capital  gains  realizations 
can  be  inferred— the  IRS  figures  include  no 
separate  data  on  capital  gains— because  of 
what  happened  to  other  major  sources  of 
income  for  the  high-bracket  taxpayers.  The 
average  level  of  interest  and  dividends  and 
of  business  income  declined  for  each  upper- 
bracket  income  group.  So  did  the  average 
level  of  wages  and  salaries  for  those  above 
$500,000.  For  other  upper-bracket  groups, 
average  wages  and  .salaries  generally  rose 
less  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 

With  rents  and  royalties  not  significant 
items  and  partnerships  undoubtedly  con- 
tinuing to  generate  tax  losses  as  they  did  in 
1981.  the  only  possible  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  income  shown  by  the  upper-brack- 
et taxpayers  is  an  increase  in  capital  gains 
realizations. 

For  taxpayers  with  AGIs  above  $1  million 
in  1981.  33.7  percent  of  their  reported 
income  was  from  capital  gains.  (Actual  gains 
were  much  higher,  because  60  percent  of  a 
gain  is  normally  excluded  from  AGI.)  Out 
of  $11.1  billion  in  AGI  reported  by  that 
group.  $3.7  billion  was  capital  gains.  An- 
other $6.5  billion  came  from  wage  and  sala- 
ries, interest  and  dividends  and  business 
income,  leaving  less  than  $850  million  from 
other  sources. 

In  1982,  the  AGI  for  the  $1  million-and-up 
group  jumped  to  $17.6  billion,  by  far  the 
largest  increase  in  percentage  terms  for  any 
income  group,  and  the  number  of  returns  in 
the  group  rose  55  percent.  The  IRS  data 
shows  that  wages  and  salaries,  interest  and 
dividends  and  business  income  totaled  $9 
billion.  If  the  remaining  portion,  other  than 
capital  gains,  bore  roughly  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  group's  total  AGI  as  it  did  in 
1981.  the  other  non-capital-gains  income 
amounted  to  $1.3  billion. 

If  this  conservative  assumption  is  correct, 
then  capital  gains  for  this  group  were  about 
$7.3  billion,  or  almost  twice  the  1981  level. 
The  average  capital  gain  on  the  returns 
filed  by  this  group,  according  to  this  arith- 
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metic.  was  almost  $900,000.  about  $180,000 
more  than  in  1981. 

Because  long-term  capital  gains,  by  defini- 
tion, can  be  realized  only  on  assets  held  for 
one  year  or  longer,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
any  large  share  of  the  assets  sold  in  1982 
were  purchased  after  the  tax  cuts  were  en- 
acted in  August  1981.  In  other  words,  the 
lower  tax  rate  and  higher  after-tax  gain  en- 
couraged taxpayers  to  sell  some  a.s,sets  they 
had  held  for  some  time  and  might  otherwise 
have  continued  to  hold. 

In  such  cases,  the  lax  cut  left  the  taxpay- 
er with  a  higher  after-tax  gain  and  repre- 
sented a  windfall  relative  to  what  most  in- 
vestors would  have  expected  when  they 
made  their  investments.  The  investments 
themselves  were  not  made  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut. 

The  other  really  striking  story  in  the  IRS 
numbers  is  the  increase— not  a  decrease  as 
claimed  by  the  supply-siders— in  the  tax 
burdens  in  the  under-$25,000  taxpayer 
group. 

While  total  AGI  was  rising  4.2  percent  in 
1982.  from  $1,773  billion  to  $1,848  billion. 
that  for  taxpayers  below  the  $25,000  level 
dropped  $23  billion,  or  3  percent. 

Meanwhile,  as  that  group's  share  of  total 
income  fell,  so  did  its  share  of  total  taxes 
paid— but  not  by  as  much.  The  group's 
income  share  went  down  by  3  percentage 
points  while  its  share  of  total  taxes  paid  fell 
only  2.1  percentage  points. 

In  other  words,  when  1981  and  1982  tax 
burdens  are  adjusted  for  changes  in  income 
shares,  the  supply-side  story  is  indeed 
turned  on  its  head.  And  why  not?  Common 
sense  would  tell  you  that  when  tax  rates  are 
cut  more  for  those  in  the  top  brackets,  tax 
burdens  will  rise  for  those  in  lower  brackets. 

The  supply-siders  argue  that  by  reducing 
tax  rates  the  government  somehow  can 
raise  national  income  above  what  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  by  stimulating  the 
desire  to  work,  save  and  invest.  That  way, 
even  though  rates  have  been  cut  more  at 
the  top,  after-tax  incomes  at  the  bottom 
could  still  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

So  far  there  are  precious  few  signs  of  that 
happening.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
1982  IRS  figures  to  indicate  that  it  has. 

But  on  the  possibility  that  it  could 
happen.  President  Reagan  and  Congress  cut 
tax  rates  while  cutting  domestic  spending 
and  rapidly  increasing  defense  spending. 
The  resulting  huge  budget  deficits  mean 
that  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
are  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  that 
means  that  taxes  in  the  future  will  have  to 
be  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  just  to  meet  those  interest  payments. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  tax  cuts 
eventually  do  pay  off  as  the  supply-siders 
still  claim  they  will,  and  that  national 
income  is  raised  by  some  increment.  Will 
after-tax  incomes  be  higher  than  they  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  once  that  bigger  in- 
terest bill  is  taken  into  account?  Incomes 
could  be  up,  but  taxes  could  be  up  still 
more. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  level  of  income, 
the  relative  burden  of  taxes  will  still  have 
been  shifted  toward  lower-income  taxpay- 
ers. That  is  doubly  true  after  counting  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

Perhaps  even  the  supply-siders'  faith  is 
being  shaken  these  days.  Why  else  are  they 
so  anxious  to  jump  to  conclusions  about  the 
meaning  of  preliminary  1982  tax  figures? 
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HONORING  REGINALD  M. 
BROWNE.  EAGLE  SCOUT 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Life 
Scout  who  aspired  to  be  an  iagle 
Scout.  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
constituent.  Reginald  M.  Browne,  for 
his  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
earning  the  Eagle  Award,  the  highest 
award  in  Scouting.  On  April  28,  1984. 
his  achievement  will  be  officially  hon- 
ored in  Philadelphia.  I  am  proud  lo 
see  a  young  member  of  my  community 
excel  to  a  level  which  merits  the  recog- 
nition of  such  a  prestigious  body  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1910,  the 
Boy  Scouts  have  provided  over  64  mil- 
lion American  youth  with  valuable 
training  and  experience  to  carry  them 
through  their  lives.  Through  its  many 
programs,  the  Boy  Scouts  strengthens 
character,  develops  mental  and  physi- 
cal agility,  fosters  leadership,  and  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  civic  respon- 
sibilities. My  own  Scouting  experience 
helped  lead  me  to  pursue  a  public  serv- 
ice career. 

The  Eagle  Award  is  a  performance- 
based  achievement  award.  To  earn  this 
prestigious  award,  a  Scout  must  dem- 
onstrate proficiency  in  the  areas  of 
leadership,  service,  and  outdoor  skills 
and  must  pass  rigorous  tests.  The  can- 
didate must  earn  a  required  number  of 
skill  awards,  which  cover  the  outdoors, 
family  life,  and  citizenship  responsibil- 
ities. To  qualify  for  Eagle  Scout,  the 
candidate  must  also  earn  merit  badges 
which  include  citizenship  in  the  com- 
munity, citizenship  in  the  Nation,  citi- 
zenship in  the  world,  communications, 
management,  and  camping.  Finally, 
the  Scout  must  demonstrate  participa- 
tion in  increasingly  rnore  responsible 
service  projects,  and  demonstrate  lead- 
ership skills  by  holding  one  or  more 
specific  youth  leadership  positions  in 
his  patrol  or  troop. 


The  Eagle  Award  is  awarded  to  less 
than  3  percent  of  all  Boy  Scouts, 
which  means  that  no  more  than  ap- 
proximately 900,000  Scouts  have 
achieved  this  award  since  1911.  For 
this  reason,  it  carries  a  special  signifi- 
cance, not  only  in  Scouting,  but  also  in 
higher  education,  business  and  indus- 
try, and  community  service.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  Eagle  Scouts 
who  have  gone  on  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  business  and  public  service. 
Among  these  are  Senator  William  W. 
Bradley  and  Representative  Barber  E. 
CoNABLE.  both  currently  serving  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

For  joining  this  distinguished  com- 
pany, I  extened  my  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Reginald  M.  Browne.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 

HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  following  state- 
ment, I  am  making  my  financial  net 
worth  as  of  March  31,  1984,  a  matter 
of  public  record.  I  have  filed  a  similar 
statement  for  each  of  the  5  preceding 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress. 

ASSETS 


Real  ptopeity 


ValiK 


Single  lamiiy  residence  al  701  Kings  Coufl.  Aleiandria.  Va  al 
assessed  valuation  (Assessed  at  S235000  Ratio  ot  assessed 
to  market  value.  100  percent )  (Encumb«ed) 

Condominium  al  N7e  W14726  Nortti  Poml  Drive  Village  ol 
Menomonee  Falls.  Waukesha  County.  Wis.  al  assessors 
estimated  martel  value  I  Encumbered  I 

Undivided  *■lll^s  mieresl  m  residence  al  US?  W32654  Maple 
Lane.  Village  ol  Clienequa.  Waukesda  County.  Wis.  al 
assessor  s  estimated  market  value   (Unencumbered) 

mieresl  <n  land  contract  m  Mrolamity  residence  al  1601  East 
Lake  Bluff  Boulevard  and  4330  Nortn  Newfiali  Street.  Village 
of  Snorewood  Milwaukee  County.  Wis.  sold  luly  1.  1982  lo 
Timotny  Bleacf 


Total  real  property 


S235.0OO0O 


68.400  00 


39.60000 


57.614  22 
400.614  22 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


NumtKr 
of  shares 


Value 


C044MO))  STOCKS 

fust  inierslale  Bancorp  at  $40  125 
Amercan  Telephone  i  lekgrapn  al  S15  625  .. 
Idaho  Power  Co  al  $33  375 
American  Inlormalnn  Technotogies  H  $65.50 .. 

Bell  Atlantic  al  $70  375  

Bell  South  at  $91  625 

NYNEX  Inc  at  $59  875      

Pacific  TetesiS.  Inc  at  $57  375 

Southwest  Bell  Ix  al  iilSi 

US  Wesl.  Inc  al  $57  75 

lenneco  Corp  al  $41  125 , . 

Nevada  Power  Co  at  $27       

Anchor  Hodiing  Corp  at  $24  625 . 

GeneralMils  k  at$46625 
KeUogt  Corp  at  $30 125 


Dunn^  Bradslreet.  Inc  at  $57.875 

Hailitxirton  Co  al  W  875. .. 

Kimtteily-Oart  Corp  al  $91  

msik:o  Corp  al  $16  50 

Minnesota  Mming  I  Manufaclurms  at  $72  75  , 

Rank  Organisation.  Lid  ADR  at  $3.50 

[uonCorp  al  $38  625  

Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana)  at  $55.50 

Dan  4  Kraft  Inc  at  $72  875 
[aslman  Kodak  Co  at  $63  625 
General  Electric  Co  al  $54.875.,. 
Geneiai  Motors  Corp  al  $65     ... 
Moeick  &  Co  al  $94  125 
Warner  Lambert  Co  at  $33875. 
Carnation  Corp  at  $54  375       . 
Continenlal  Corp  al  $29  875 


Sears  Roebuck  &  Co  al  $33875 

Speny  0«v  at  $41 375     _.. 

OidenCorp  at  $25625  

OMI  Corp  al  $3 

International  Business  Machines  Cn  ll  tll4 

Inland  Steel  Co  at  $28  25  

Monsanto  Corp  al  $89  75 

Wisconsin  Securities  Corp  ct  Defawaie  at  $200  - 
Benton  County  Mining  Co  at  no  value      

Total  common  stxks  al  $  


450 

337  337 

131410 
.  31210 
.  31210 
.  31210 
.  31210 
.  31210 
.  31210 
31210 

409215 

236225 

300 

360 

400 
1.000 
1.000 
1.508 

424 

200 

100 

616 

48C 

170 

480 

200 

204 

600 

200 

286 

100 

200 

213003 

455 

455 

287 
.  900 

168 
26 

333 


$18,056  25 

5.27089 

4.38581 

2.044  26 

2.19640 

2.85962 

1.868  70 

1.790  67 

1.78677 

1.802  38 

16.828  97 

6.37808 

7,387  50 

16.78500 

12.050  00 

57,875  00 

42.87500 

137,22800 

6,996  00 

14  55000 

350  00 

23,793  00 

26.640  00 

12.388  75 

3054000 

10.975  00 

13.26000 

56.47500 

6.77500 

15.551  25 

2.987  50 

6.77500 

8.81300 

11.659  38 

1.36500 

32.71800 

25.42500 

15.07800 

5.200  00 

0 


667.784  18 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Company  an)  number 


Face 

amount 


Cash 

surrender 

value 


Northwestern  Mutual.  No  4378000 ,...,.  $12,000  $9.717  49 

Northwestern  Mulaal,  No  4574061 ,_„„,„     30.000  23.04017 

Massachusells  Mutual.  No  4116575 10.000  2,46500 

Massachusetts  Mutual  No  100.000 - 36.340,49 

Okl  Line  Life  Insurance  Co   No  515950 25.000  13.43000 

Total  life  insurance  policies  84.993  15 


BANK  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 

Amount 

Marine  Bank 
9368 

N.A 

ot  Milwaukee. 

decking  account  No  4Q00- 
dMCfang  aaxint  ita  0046- 

$7430 

Marine  Bank. 
2366 

N.A 

o(  Milwaukee. 

77674 

BANK  AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS-Continued 


Manne  Bank.  NA   ol  MiKvaukee,  money  market  account  No 

4011-5247 
Marine  Bank   N  A  ot  Milwaukee  saving  account  No  418-986 
Marine  Bank  NA  of  Milwaukee  saving  account  No  497-525 
freedom   Savings   &   Loan   ol   Menomonee   Falls    la>   escrow 

accounl  No  ?- 0033 192 
freedom  Savings  S  Loan  of  Menomonee  Falls  savings  account 

No  ?  0033206 
Sergeant   al   Arms,   U  S    House  ol   Representatives,   checking 

account  No  748 
Burke  i  Herbert  Bank  ot  Aleiandria  Va .  checking  account  No 

601-301-5 
F'eedom  Savings  &  Loan  ol  Menomonee  Falls,  individual  retire- 
ment account  Nos  001-6236335,  001-6238281  and  001- 

6900847 

Total  bank  and  savings  and  kian  accounts 


Amount 

227.644  72 
30019 
397  51 

76019 

6.489  41 

100  21 

327  35 

6,562  42 
243,562  42 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Amount 


Bank  of  America.  N  A  travelers  checks            $1.200  00 

1978  Ford  LTD  automobile  (al  Blue  Book  tradenn  vita) 1.725  00 

Office  furniture  and  equipmeni                     1.000  00 

Furniture  clothing  and  personal  property  (estimated) 90.000  00 

Slamc  collection  i  estimated  i                           : 16.000  00 

Interest  in  Wisconsin  retirement  fund          15.572 13 

Deposits  in  congressional  retirement  turn)  25.769.71 

Total  miscellaneous _ 151,226  84 

Total  assets 1,548,180  81 


LIABILITIES 


Amount 


David  E  Krasno  and  Lisa  Roebuck-Krasno  (amount  due  on  land 
contract  ourchasmg  Menomonee  Falls.  Wis,  condominium)  $53.613  90 

Perpetual    American    federal    Savings    ol    Washington.    DC 
(amount  due  on  mortgage  on  Alenandria.  Va .  resufence)  137.915  20 

Kis  30-day  charge  accounts  2.0OO  00 


Total  liabilities 
Net  worth 


193.529  10 
1.354.651  71 


STATEMENT  OF  1983  TAXES  PAID 

Amount 

Federal  income  ta« 

Wisconsin  income  lax                 „„.          .„„.... 

Menomonee  Falls.  Wis .  property  tu .■... 

Aleondria.  Va,  property  lai 

$44,917  00 
15,188  00 
1,529  90 
3,102  00 

I  further  declare  that  I  am  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  one  trust  and  a  contin- 
gent beneficiary  of  one  trust.  I  have 
no  control  over  the  assets  of  the  trust 
of  which  I  am  a  direct  beneficiary  and 
am  a  cotrustee  of  the  other  trust.  Fur- 
ther, my  wife,  Cheryl  Warren  Sensen- 
brenner,  and  I  are  trustees  of  separate 
trusts  established  for  the  benefit  of 
our  minor  sons.  F.  James  Sensenbren- 
ner  III  and  Robert  Alan  Sensenbren- 
ner. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a 
director  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  of  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BIRMINGHAM/JEFFERSON 
COUNTY  ACADEMIC  ALL-STARS 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
performance  of  two  teams  of  high 
school  students  from  the  Birmingham 
and  Jefferson  County  public  school 
systems  in  the  1984  National  Academic 
Superbowl  in  Jacksonville,  FL,  recent- 
ly gives  us  not  only  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  them,  but  also,  good  reason 
to  be  positive  about  our  schools"  abili- 
ty to  prepare  our  young  people  for  the 
challenges  that  will  face  them  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  quest  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, so  important  to  our  economic 
growth  and  future  job  opportunities, 
is  clearly  exemplified  by  the  academic 
performance  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  They  and  their  school  systems 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  em- 
phasis on  academic  excellence. 

The  citywide  team  of  high  school 
students  from  the  Birmingham  public 
school  system,  after  defeating  nine 
other  school  systems  and  winning  the 
preliminary  competition,  finished  a 
close  second  in  the  finals.  This  was  a 
particularly  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  the  second  time  students  from 
the  Birmingham  school  system  have 
competed  in  the  competition.  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Education  Terrel  Bell  and 
Jim  Coyne,  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  were  among  those  in  the 
audience  in  Jacksonville  who  watched 
our  academic  all-stars  compete. 

Included  among  the  high  school  stu- 
dents from  Birmingham  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Academic  Superbowl  were 
David  Whitfield  and  Robert  Gregg 
from  Huffman  High  School.  Richard 
White  and  Richey  Halphen  of  Ramsay 
Alternative  High,  Calvin  Johnson  of 
Phillips  High,  William  Bryars  of 
Ensley  High,  and  Kevin  Powe  of 
Parker  High. 

A  second  area  team,  representing 
the  Jefferson  County  school  system, 
also  participated  in  the  Jacksonville 
competition.  Although  they  did  not 
reach  the  final  round  of  competition, 
these  students  beat  out  other  county 
high  schools  in  order  to  reach  the 
Jacksonville  finals,  and  they  deserve 
our  commendation  for  their  outstand- 
ing showing  in  this  national  academic 
competition.  The  students  on  that 
team,  all  from  Gardendale  High 
School,  were  Cheryl  Moman,  Phyllis 
Gamble,  Rod  Hardiman,  Brian  Ander- 
son, Ginger  Ramsey,  and  Tim  Green. 

As  a  recent  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
editorial  saluting  these  young  people 
pointed  out,  it  is  important  that  our 
schools  enhance  our  children's  ability 
to  find  solutions  in  an  accurate  and 
expedient   manner   to   questions   that 
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often  have  no  ready-made  answers.  We 
face  an  urgent  need  for  new,  trained 
minds  to  carry  us  through  these  rapid- 
ly changing  economic  times  and  over 
the  competition  of  other  scientifically 
and  technologically  advanced  nations. 

Our  efforts  today  to  help  the  youth 
of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  become 
assets  to  our  communities.  States,  and 
Nation  will  determine  our  place  among 
world  powers  and  our  quality  of  life 
tomorrow. 

I  commend  all  of  the  youth  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Jefferson  County  who 
represented  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Alabama  so  well  at  the  Na- 
tional Academic  Superbowl  in  Jack- 
sonville. And  we  all  should  especially 
salute  the  parents  involved,  so  vital  to 
a  healthy  school  system,  and  our 
school  systems,  for  giving  priority  to 
academic  achievement. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  editorial 
which  salutes  these  young  people  and 
notes  the  importance  of  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  academic  pursuits  to  our 
Nation's  future: 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Apr.  7. 
19841 

Academic  Stars 

A  proper  education  does  more  than  teach 
how  to  answer  specific  questions  within  a 
given  amount  of  time.  It  teaches  methods 
for  discovering  solutions  to  problems  that 
ha\e  no  clear-cut  answers  and  even  how  to 
formulate  proper  questions  in  the  first 
place. 

But  developing  the  ability  to  respond 
quickly  to  questions  provides  the  base  from 
which  these  higher  goals  can  be  reached. 
That  is  what  makes  events  like  the  recent 
Invitational  Academic  Bowl  in  Jacksonville. 
Pla..  so  praiseworthy. 

Not  only  do  the  participants  learn  many 
bits  of  information  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test and  practice  the  verbal  abilities  that 
they  will  need  later  in  life,  but  the  attention 
the  competition  receives  serves  as  a  useful 
counterweight  to  the  more  frequent  atten- 
tion paid  to  athletic  competitions  The  idea 
that  one  can  earn  trophies  for  academic 
achievement  is  an  important  one  for  young 
people  who  are  not  athletically  inclined. 

This  year  s  Academic  Bowl  was  the  second 
in  which  high  school  students  from  the  Bir- 
mingham school  system  competed.  The  all- 
star  team  did  better  than  anybody  expected, 
finishing  a  close  second  to  the  champions 
from  Duval  County,  the  host  team. 

Robert  Gregg  and  David  Whitfieid,  both 
of  Huffman  High:  Richey  Halphen  and 
Richard  White,  both  of  Ramsay  High; 
Calvin  Johnson.  Phillips  High:  Kevin  Powe, 
Parker  High:  and  William  Bryars  of  Ensley 
High  should  be  proud  of  their  achievement. 
We  know  we  share  the  pride  of  their  par- 
ents and  teachers  in  this  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  second  area  team,  which  repre- 
sented the  Jefferson  County  school  system. 
The  team  from  Gardendale  High  School  is 
the  first  from  the  county  system  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Jacksonville  competition.  It  was 
eliminated  in  earlier  competition. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  trip.  Gardendale 
had  to  win  in  competition  with  other  county 
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high  schools.  Cheryl  Moman.  Phyllis 
Gamble.  Rod  Hardiman.  Brian  Anderson. 
Ginger  Ramsey  and  Tim  Green  deserve  con- 
gratulations for  this  performance  and  for 
paving  the  way  for  future  teams  from  the 
county  system. 

The  members  of  both  teams  represent  the 
very  best  of  the  rising  generation.* 


LIFE-AND-DEATH  LOTTERY  IN 
THE  NURSERY 

HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIG.^N 
IN  THF  nOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Aedajsciay,  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Washington  Post  edition  of  April 
19.  an  op-ed  piece  by  Nat  Hentoff  viv- 
idly portrayed  how  far  certain  Ameri- 
cans have  strayed  from  the  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  human  rights. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  House  has 
declared  the  nontreatment  for  pur- 
poses of  killing  handicapped  children 
to  be  a  form  of  child  abuse,  and  de- 
spite the  active  opposition  of  the 
White  House  to  infanticide,  certain 
doctors  believe  they  can  ignore  God. 
ignore  the  Constitution,  and  ignore 
the  Hipocratic  oath  in  their  attempts 
to  eliminate  all  those  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  their  quality  of  life 
standards. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  column 
offers  a  chilling  indictment  of  this 
country's  civil  rights  organizations  and 
this  Congress.  Mr.  Hentoff  writes: 

The  Constitution  does  not  appear  to  base 
its  provisions  for  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  on  someones  'quality 
of  life",  actual  or  projected.  .  .  .  Yet  there  is 
not  one  mumbling  word  of  protest  from  the 
civil  rights  or  civil  liberties  establishment. 
And  Where  is  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  column  and  consider  just 
how  far  the  United  States  has  strayed 
from  its  fundamental  basis  of  justice 
and  liberty  for  all. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  19.  1984] 
Life-and-Death  Lottery  in  the  Nursery 

(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  has  fastidiously  avoided  involvement 
in  any  of  the  Baby  Doe  cases.  And  not  one 
of  those  infants  on  death  row  in  the  neo- 
natal intensive  care  units  has  been  visited 
by  a  lawyer  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Yet.  both  these  guardians  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  might  consider  examining  a  medical 
program  in  Oklahoma  that  has  been  deter- 
mining which  infants  handicapped  by  spina 
bifida  are  to  live  and  which  are  to  die. 
Among  the  criteria  used  in  the  selection 
process  are  the  economic  status  of  the 
baby's  family  and  the  degree  to  which  socie- 
ty, at  this  point  in  time,  is  willing  to  provide 
sufficient  resources  for  whatever  care  the 
handicapped  child  will  need  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A  prideful  account  of  this  "early  selec- 
tion" program  appeared  in  the  October  1983 
issue  of  Pediatrics  (published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics).  The  authors 
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are  some  of  the  medical  personnel  directing 
the  study,  and  they  recommend  that  other 
pediatricians  and  hospitals  around  the  coun- 
try follow  their  prescription  for  deciding 
which  infants  are  to  be  terminated  because 
the  odds  are  that  their  "quality  of  life."  if 
they  were  to  survive,  would  be  dismal.  Par- 
ticularly if  their  parents  are  poor. 

Prom  1977  to  1982.  a  team  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center 
and  Oklahoma  Children's  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal evaluated  69  spina  bifida  babies.  The 
team  included  physicians,  nurses,  physical 
and  occupational  therapists,  a  psychologist 
and  a  social  worker.  It  set  aside  36  infants 
for  "early  vigorous  treatment."  With  regard 
to  spina  bifida  babies,  that  means  an  oper- 
ation to  close  the  lesion  in  the  spine  so  in- 
fection can  be  prevented.  It  also  means, 
most  of  the  time,  implanting  a  shunt  to 
drain  excess  fluid  from  the  brain  so  mental 
retardation  can  be  prevented. 

Another  group  of  babies.  24  at  last  count, 
was  given  a  failing  grade  and  marked  for 
"supportive  care  "  only.  That  means  no 
treatment.  No  surgery,  no  shunt,  no  antibi- 
otics to  deal  with  the  almost  inevitable  in- 
fections. And  indeed,  as  the  Oklahoma  doc- 
tors say.  no  "active  treatment  "  for  other 
acute  illnesses.  And  no  sedation  for  the 
babies  as  they  died. 

One  of  the  doctors.  Richard  Gross— inter- 
viewed by  journalist  Carlton  Sherwood 
during  a  Cable  News  Network  investigative 
report  of  this  Oklahoma  contribution  to  ad- 
vanced pediatrics— said:  "We  .  .  .  found  that 
virtually  all  of  the  babies  that  were  treated 
survived  and  virtually  all  of  the  ones  who 
had  no  treatment  died  "  A  brilliant  contri- 
bution to  medical  research. 

In  the  Pediatrics  article.  Gross  and  the 
other  doctors  write  that  in  making  their  se- 
lections among  the  infants,  they  were  influ- 
enced by  a  "quality  of  life"  formula  devel- 
oped some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Anthony  Shaw, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Pediatric  Sur- 
gery at  the  City  of  Hope  National  Medical 
Center  in  California.  The  way  it  works,  if 
two  infants  have  the  same  degree  of  spina 
bifida  and  otherwise  virtually  identical  na- 
tional resources,  one  might  be  pushed  off 
the  edge  of  the  universe  for  no  medical  rea- 
sons, according  to  this  formula. 

This  is  Dr.  Shaw's  handy  guide  for  per- 
plexed physicians: 
QL=NE-(HS). 

QL  is  the  infants  estimated  quality  of  life. 
It  equals  his  natural  endowment,  physical 
and  intellectual  (NE).  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  support  he  is  likely  to  get  from 
his  home  (H)  and  the  society  (S). 

Dr.  Shaw  has  provided  an  illustration  of 
how  this  works:  ".  .  .  .  A  child  born  normal- 
ly formed  but  [with]  the  misfortune  of 
being  born  in  an  urban  ghetto  to  an  unwed 
teen-age  drug  addict  '  gets  zero  under  H  and 
another  zero  under  S  "if  society  turns  its 
back  on  this  child."  Therefore,  his  QL.  alas 
and  alack,  is  also  zero. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  American  Pediatrical  Sur- 
gical Association,  has  told  me  that  he  did 
not  intend  his  formula  to  be  used  as  a 
means  test  to  decide  which  babies  live  and 
which  die.  But  any  way  you  look  at  it.  the 
formula  can  help  lead  to  doctors,  as  in  Okla- 
homa, telling  certain  parents  that  they  are 
not  "obligated"  to  have  their  infants  treat- 
ed. 

The  parents  of  the  babies  picked  for  death 
were  told  of  their  children's  medical  condi- 
tions, but.  according  to  Sherwood's  inter- 
views, were  not  told  by  the  doctors  about 
the  "quality  of  life"  formula  that  was  part 
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of  the  life-and-death  arithmetic.  Eight  of 
these  parents  refused  to  be  intimidated  by 
the  authoritative  doctors  and  insisted  on 
full-scale  treatment  of  their  babies.  Six  of 
the  eight  survived.  How  many  of  the  un- 
treated might  have  survived  if  they  had 
been  seen  as  human  beings? 

The  Constitution  does  not  appear  to  base 
its  provisions  for  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  on  someones  "quality 
of  life."'  actual  or  projected.  However,  for- 
mulas like  Shaw's  are  being  applied  this 
very  day  in  hospitals  around  the  country. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  mumbling  word  of  protest 
from  the  civil  rights  or  civil  liberties  estab- 
lishment. And  where  is  Congress?* 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
month  marks  the  4Ist  anniversary  of 
the  heroic  uprising  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  The  story  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  represents  both  one  of  the 
most  tragic  examples  of  brutal  inhu- 
manity and  one  of  the  most  heroic  ex- 
amples of  resistance  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  the  annals  of  human 
history. 

The  statement  made  in  one  of  the 
underground  publications  several 
months  before  the  struggle  began  was 
prophetic: 

Warsaw  ghetto  lives  in  the  shadow  of  con- 
stant danger.  Indeed,  it  must  live  like  a  be- 
sieged fortress  •  •  *  The  spirit  of  our  daily 
actions  must  be  that  of  Masada. 

Their  spirit  was  indeed  like  that  of 
Masada.  and  we  today  honor  their  her- 
oism and  sacrifice.  We  must  never  let 
that  memory  die.  As  we  remember  the 
Holocaust,  may  their  example  ever 
remain  with  us. 

Yisrael  Gutman  was  one  of  the 
Polish  Jews  confined  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  He  took  part  in  the  courageous 
resistance  there  and  has  written  a 
firsthand  account  of  those  events.  His 
excellent  book  was  reviewed  by  Arthur 
K.  Steinberg  recently  for  the  Jerusa- 
lem Post.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Poland  Indicted 
(By  Arthur  K.  Steinberg) 

Yisrael  Gutmans  The  Jews  of  Warsaw 
takes  in  more  than  its  title  may  indicate. 
For  it  documents  Polish  indifference  to  the 
Jews  of  pre-World  War  II  Poland,  and 
Polish  disregard  for  those  immured  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto. 

Gutman  begins  his  study  of  Polish-Jewish 
relations  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  King- 
dom of  Mazovia  and  its  incorporation  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1527.  The  city  of 
Warsaw  was  granted  the  privilege  de  non  to- 
lerandis  judaeis.  whereby  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  the  city  itself,  but  had  to 
restrict  their  residential  area  to  the  suburbs 
of  Praga.  Gutman  provides  information 
about  other  discriminatory  practices  but  ob- 
serves that  in   1860.  Jews  were  finally  al- 


lowed to  live  within  the  city  proper.  In  fact. 
Polish-Jewish  relations  were  such  that  ap- 
proximately 60.000  Jews  emigrated  from 
Poland  yearly  in  the  period  from  1921  to 
1931. 

When  one  keeps  in  mind  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  Poles  towards  Polish  Jews,  it's 
easier  to  understand  why  there  was  little  or 
no  Polish  resistance  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  The  focal  point  for  op- 
position to  establishment  of  the  Ghetto's 
boundaries  was  Polish  opposition  to  the  in- 
clusion of  certain  residential  districts  in  the 
Ghetto.  Gutman  provides  also  a  map  of  the 
intended  boundaries  of  the  Ghetto  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ghetto  was  a 
prime  concern  of  the  Germans.  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  post.  Governor-General 
Hans  Prank  observed:  "...  under  the  just 
regime  every  man  will  be  able  to  earn  his 
living  by  his  labours.  But  there  is  no  place 
for  agitators,  profiteers,  or  Je'*ish  parasit- 
ism in  the  area  that  has  been  placed  under 
German  Sovereignty."  The  comparsion  of 
Jews  to  bacteria  was  acceptable  to  many 
Poles,  especially  those  who  observed  their 
business  competitors  disappear  virtually 
overnight.  Since  the  Germans  were  pursu- 
ing a  policy  that  no  Polish  organization  op- 
posed, within  a  short  time  450.000  Jews 
were  confined  in  an  area  the  size  of  a  small 
town. 

Adam  Czerniakov.  the  head  of  the  Juden- 
rat.  was  then  moving  Jews  into  the  Ghetto. 
These  unlucky  individuals  were  eventually 
denied  the  right  to  take  many  of  their  per- 
sonal belongings  with  them,  and  lost  their 
businesses  outside  the  Ghetto  walls.  By 
order  of  the  Germans,  an  Aryan  trustee  was 
appointed  for  many  of  these  businesses.  The 
local  Polish-Catholic  population  was  in- 
formed that  the  Ghetto  was  necessary  be- 
cause Jews  transmitted  diseases  which  had 
to  be  contained.  This  was  the  principal 
German  justification  for  guaranteeing  the 
Jewish  population  of  War.saw. 

Gutman  has  a  detailed  di.scussion  of 
forced  labour  and  of  the  Ghetto  "shops." 
Following  the  German  invasion  of  Russia, 
the  Reich  found  it  needed  more  manpower 
for  its  factories.  The  Poles  were  intermens- 
chen  but  considered  physically  acceptable 
for  w'ork  in  German  factories  within  the 
Reich  proper.  According  to  Gutman.  there 
were  approximately  a  million  Poles  in  Ger- 
many at  one  period. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  SS  and  the  Wehr- 
macht  had  conflicting  notions  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  Jews.  For  the  SS  thought  the 
Jew's  should  be  disposed  of  after  a  short 
period  of  use:  the  Wehrmacht  thought 
Jewish  labour  should  be  employed  in  the 
factories. 

A  large  part  of  this  excellent  book  de- 
scribes the  conflict  about  how  the  Jews 
were  to  be  used  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  and 
other  ghettos  under  German  control.  In 
fact,  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  many  shops  ex- 
isted a.s  branches  of  the  SS  and  the  Wehr- 
macht for  manufacture  of  items  needed  for 
the  war  effort.  Those  employed  in  these 
""factories.""  because  of  their  importance  to 
the  Germans,  were  not  expo.sed  to  the  Ak- 
tions.  for  a  lime  anyway. 

There  were  several  thou.sand  converts  to 
Christianity  who  were  classified  as  Jews  ac- 
cording to  Nazi  racial  laws.  Many  of  them 
had  been  fully  assimilated  into  Polish  socie- 
ty. Yet.  "as  Jews.'"  they  found  themselves 
confined  to  the  Ghetto,  and  subject  to 
German  legislation  and  to  its  implementa- 
tion by  Poles.  The  Germans  did  not  yield  to 
constant  appeals  by  Polish-Roman  Catholic 
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sources  to  release  these  people.  These  con- 
verts were  the  only  individuals  who  received 
any  degree  of  support  from  certain  elements 
of  the  local  Catholic  hierarchy. 

During  the  early  Ghetto  period,  the  au- 
thorities encouraged  the  Jews  to  feel  that,  if 
they  adhered  to  German  regulations,  no  one 
would  be  physically  harmed.  The  Self-Hclp 
Associations  were  allowed  to  feed  as  many 
people  as  possible.  Life  continued.  The  ma- 
jority of  Jews  placed  their  hope  in  the 
German  promise  of  resettlement,  although 
many  Jews  died  of  starvation  and  exposure 
to  the  elements.  Comparatively  few  Jews 
disappeared  or  were  hauled  off  the  streets 
by  the  Germans.  Some  tried  to  escape  and 
live  on  the  Aryan  side  of  the  wall.  Others 
were  executed  because,  through  smuggling 
food  into  the  Ghetto,  they  violated  the 
cordon  sanilaire  imposed  by  the  Germans. 

Germans  were  not  seen  performing  any 
tasks  in  the  Ghetto.  Its  policing  was  left  to 
the  "Blue  (the  Polish)  Police."  The  miscre- 
ant Jewish  police,  who  were  identified  by 
their  cap  and  club,  were  instructed  to  sur- 
render any  perpetrator  to  the  Blue  Police. 
The  Poles  were  then  allowed  to  prosecute 
individuals  for  whatever  crimes  had  been 
committed.  Later,  it  would  be  these  same 
Poles,  with  their  Ukrainian.  Latvian  and 
Lithuanian  allies,  who  would  be  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  Ghetto  in  the  round-up  for 
the  first  ma-ss  deportation  to  Treblinka  IL 

A  small  percentage  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  Ghetto  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  impending  disaster  for  the 
community  of  three  and  a  half  million 
Jews— the  largest  European  Jewish  commu- 
nity. The  Ghetto  majority,  though,  main- 
tained their  hope  of  resettlement  and.  later, 
of  rescue  by  the  Allies.  This  notion  of  ap- 
proaching disaster  became  more  and  more  a 
subject  of  dLscu.ssion  in  the  clandestine 
Ghetto  press.  Although  the  Germans  did 
not  authorize  political  parties,  there  was 
considerable  political  activity  in  the  Ghetto. 
Many  inhabitants  showed  their  disapproval 
of  the  Judenrat  by  opting  for  action  in  word 
or  deed.  Others  believed  the  Jews  should  at- 
tempt to  e.scape.  A  few  did  make  the  at- 
tempt, in  order  to  set  up  branches  of  their 
respective  movements  throughout  Poland 
that  would  resist  the  Germans. 

The  various  underground  parties  main- 
tained as  many  as  47  publications  represent- 
ing different  political  persuasions.  At  least 
one  publication,  the  Dror  He-Halutz  Yediot. 
issued  a  warning  to  the  Ghetto  population, 
and  called  for  action.  In  June  9.  1942.  it 
stated  that  the  "Warsaw  Ghetto  lives  in  the 
shadow  of  constant  danger.  Indeed,  it  must 
live  like  a  besieged  fortress  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
our  daily  actions  must  be  that  of  Masada." 

Other  statements  made  shortly  before  the 
first  mass  deportation  illustrated  youth 
movement  attitudes  more  than  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  population.  The  youth 
movements  felt  they  had  to  keep  in  training 
for  what  was  inevitable,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Ghetto  masses. 

Despite  Ghetto  hopes  that  the  German 
invasion  of  Russia  would  usher  in  better 
times  for  Jews  under  German  control,  the 
Germans  began  dispersing  the  Ghetto  popu- 
lation in  1942.  They  cho.se  July  22  (the 
ninth  of  Av.  that  is,  the  day  of  fasting  when 
Jews  remember  the  destruction  of  the  First 
and  Second  Temples)  to  begin  the  initial 
mass  deportation.  Approximately  250,000 
Jews  were  deported  over  a  period  of  seven 
weeks. 

It  was  with  dismay  that  the  Jews  observed 
Germans,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Latvians 
enter  the  Ghetto.  Rumours  had  been  rife  of 
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deportation.  There  had  been  promises  of  im- 
munity but  the  Germans  chose  to  ignore 
them,  and  began  to  remove  Jews  for  "reset- 
tlement. "  Only  some  of  the  workers  needed 
for  the  German-owned  "shops"  were  grant- 
ed a  temporary  respite.  More  than  half  the 
total  Ghetto  population  was  included  in  the 
first  mass  deportation.  In  fact,  the  final  so- 
lution envisaged  for  the  Ghetto  would  have 
pre.served  only  10%  of  its  population,  who 
would  have  laboured  for  the  state. 

Gutman  includes  in  his  study  an  account 
of  Janusz  Korclzak.  also  known  as  Dr. 
Henryk  Goldszmidt.  who  managed  an  or- 
phanage in  the  Ghetto.  The  Germans,  espe- 
cially anxious  to  dispose  of  young  children 
and  older  persons  (those  groups  who  were  of 
no  further  use  to  the  Reich  as  labourers), 
closed  the  orphanage,  and  sent  off  the  chil- 
dren to  Treblinka  II.  There  were  rumours 
that  Treblinka  was  a  death  camp.  Korctzak. 
who  wanted  to  shield  his  charges,  escorted 
them  on  their  one-way  train  trip. 

As  news  reached  the  Ghetto  of  Treblinka 
and  the  elimination  of  various  ghettos  pre- 
viously established  by  the  Germans,  a  core 
of  resistance  began  to  form.  It  was  small 
and  not  well  organized.  Only  when  the  Ger- 
mans suspended  the  first  deportation  did 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  Jews  realize 
that  their  hopes  of  Russian  parachutists. 
Polish  military  intervention,  and  American- 
British  bombing,  wore  illu.sory.  Another  de- 
portation followed,  and  attitudes  among  the 
survivors  rapidly  changed.  The  Jews  began 
to  think  for  themselves  rather  than  allow 
the  Germans  to  think  for  them. 

Young  Jewish  people  established  fighting 
units.  Gutman  devotes  several  chapters  to 
detailed  analyses  of  these  and  similar 
groups,  and  to  their  views.  They  responded 
to  the  Germans  with  a  resolution  unknowTi 
since  the  final  Jewish  resistance  to  the 
Romans. 

When  the  Germans  reentered  the  Ghetto 
in  April,  1943.  they  were  faced  »ith  a  situa- 
tion for  which  Jurgen  Stoff.  their  com- 
mander, was  ill-prepared.  The  elimination 
of  the  Ghetto  was  to  have  taken  three  days. 
It  look  many  months,  thanks  to  the  young 
people  of  the  various  Jewish  fighting  units. 
They  were  pitifully  small,  and  lacked  weap- 
ons, but  they  gave  the  Germans  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

The  Polish  government  in  exile,  which  re- 
fused to  provide  any  tangible  assistance  to 
the  Jews,  admitted  that  it  was  shocked  at 
the  resistance  of  the  Ghetto  fighters. 
Doctor  Guan  provides  a  quotation  which  il- 
lustrates dismay,  surprise  and  the  endemic 
Polish  anti-Semitism:  "The  last  time  the 
Jews  fought  was  1800  years  ago.  Who  knows 
whether  the  Jews  will  not  emerge  from  the 
fire  purified:  if  the  wandering,  parasitical, 
dangerous  Jews  w'ill  not  return  to  being  a 
normal  people.  .  .  ." 

Although  they  W'ould  refer  occasionally  to 
the  bravery  of  the  Jewish  fighters,  the 
Poles  still  refused  to  provide  tangible  help 
for  them.  During  the  Aktions.  the  Polish 
leadership  did  not  even  refer  to  the  Ghetto 
deportations,  and  to  the  uprising,  until  they 
were  virtually  concluded.  The  Free  Polish 
radio  station.  Swit.  in  London,  received  in- 
formation about  the  Ghetto  and  its  situa- 
tion, yet  it  transmitted  few"  or  no  bulletins 
about  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Ghetto.  However,  the  Poles  did  insinuate 
that  the  Jews  hadn't  fought  at  all.  Rather. 
Russian  Communists  had  been  parachuted 
into  the  area,  and/or  it  was  the  Poles  them- 
selves who  had  penetrated  the  Ghetto. 
They,  and  not  the  Jews,  did  the  real  fight- 
ing, and  led  the  revolt  against  the  Germans. 
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Gutman  is  an  excellent  source  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  daily  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  in  the  uprising 
and  in  Jewish-Polish  relations  during  this 
period.  His  bibliography  lists  Ghetto  to 
press  sources.  Polish  newspapers  and  books, 
and  German  sources.  He  combined  the 
many  facets  of  daily  life  in  the  Ghetto  in 
one  detailed,  but  highly  readable  study.  He 
includes  discussions  of  the  economic  calcula- 
tions of  the  Germans  in  connection  with  the 
Ghetto,  of  Polish  duplicity  in  allowing  so 
many  Jews  to  be  slaughtered,  and  of  the 
lack  of  material  assistance  provided  by  the 
Poles  in  resisting  the  common  enemy. 

This  work  does  more  than  portray  the  life 
of  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  prior  to.  and  during 
the  period  of,  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  It  is  an 
indictment  of  the  Polish  people  for  their  be- 
haviour towards  the  Jews  confined  to  the 
Ghetto.  The  indictment  is  persuasion  be- 
cause Yisrael  Gutman  himself  was  confined 
to  the  Ghetto  and  took  part  in  the  uprising. 
He  writes  with  first-hand  knowledge.* 


LAW  IS  AT  THE  BREAKING 
POINT  IN  CIA  AID  TO  THE 
CONTRAS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr,  BARNES,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  spoke  at  Harvard  University,  and 
while  I  was  there  I  met  Mr.  David  J. 
Scheffer  of  Harvard's  Center  for 
International  Affairs.  Since  then.  Mr. 
Scheffer  has  published  an  article  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  docu- 
ments how  the  United  States  is  failing 
to  observe  the  rule  of  law  in  its  actions 
toward  Nicaragua.  This  article  was 
written  before  the  CIA's  involvement 
in  the  mining  of  the  ports  became 
public,  and  before  our  withdrawal 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  Obviously.  Mr.  Scheffer's  argu- 
ment would  be  even  more  powerful 
now. 

I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  it  carefully  and.  par- 
ticularly, will  ponder  the  last  sentence, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "Perhaps  this 
year  enough  members  of  our  legisla- 
ture will  agree  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
national  interest  to  observe  the  rule  of 
law, ' 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Tuesday, 
Apr.  3,  1984] 

hAW  Is  AT  THE  BREAKING  POINT  IN  CIA  AlD 
TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(By  David  J.  Scheffer) 
This  week  Congress  continues  its  debate 
over  the  Reagan  Administration's  request  to 
funnel  $21  million  via  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  rebel  forces  battling  Nica- 
ragua's Sandinista  government.  The  oper- 
ation, still  officially  "covert,"  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  Administration's  will- 
ingness to  comply  with  U.S.  and  interna- 
tional law. 

In  its  stated  goal  to  protect  "our  strategic 
interests"  against  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Latin  America,  the  Administration  has  so 
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far  bent  at  least  four  legal  strictures  to  its 
purpose— or  ignored  them  altogether. 

First,  there  is  the  problematical  CIA  man- 
date, which  was  overhauled  in  the  late  1970s 
in  response  to  agency  excesses.  In  addition 
to  intelligence-gathering  functions  the  CIA 
is  empowered  to  conduct  "special  activities 
approved  by  the  President  "  (this  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12333,  signed  by  President 
Reagan  in  1981).  These  activities  are  to  be 
"in  support  of  national  foreign-policy  objec- 
tives abroad  which  are  planned  and  execut- 
ed so  that  the  role  of  the  U.S.  government  is 
not  apparent  or  acknowledged  publicly." 
But  they  should  not  be  intended  to  "influ- 
ence U.S.  political  processes,  public  opinion, 
policies  or  media." 

In  public  references  to  the  so-called  con- 
tras'  activities.  Administration  officials  have 
almost  exhausted  their  lexicon  to  admit  the 
unadmittable.  Reagan  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  "supporting"  the  contras,  describ- 
ing them  as  democratic  elements  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  revolution  who  have  been  shut  out 
by  the  Sandinista  government.  Off  the 
record.  Administration  officials  confirm 
that  the  CIA  is  training  and  equipping  the 
contras.  Members  of  Congress  routinely  give 
reporters  details  about  the  size  and  type  of 
the  aid. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  CIA  support  for 
the  contras  is  both  "apparent"  and,  with 
any  reasoned  interpretation  of  Administra- 
tion admissions,  "acknowledged  publicly"? 
Isn't  it  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  CIA  oper- 
ations is  to  influence  not  only  Managua, 
Havana  and  Moscow  but  also  U.S.  public 
opinion.  Congress  and.  perhaps,  the  1984 
elections? 

The  purpose  of  Executive  Order  No.  12333 
has  thus  been  abandoned. 

Second.  Congress  has  been  clear  in  its 
intent  that  covert  assistance  should  not  be 
used  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Until  last  December,  the  law  explicit- 
ly prohibited  use  of  funds  by  the  CIA  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  that  purpose,  or 
for  "provoking  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

Last  year  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  labored  for  months  to  restrict 
the  CIA  operations  to  interdicting  the  flow 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  The  Administration  asserted  that 
it  would  not  try  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government,  with  which  it  still  maintains 
diplomatic  relations.  With  that  understand- 
ing. Congress  scrapped  the  legal  restrictions 
on  the  purposes  for  which  the  covert  aid 
could  be  used.  To  meet  its  oversight  role. 
Congress  then  imposed  a  limit— $24  mil- 
lion—on 1984  expenditures  for  "military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua." 

Congress  was  misled:  at  a  minimum  it 
should  restore  explicit  prohibitions  on  use 
of  aid  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. 

The  contras'  recent  attacks  on  major  oil 
and  industrial  facilities  and  their  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  ports  arouses  deep  suspicions 
about  the  actual  use  of  CIA  assistance.  On 
Monday  an  anonymous  "well-placed  U.S.  of- 
ficial "  was  quoted  in  this  newspaper  as  pre- 
dicting that  an  entire  Nicaraguan  army 
unit— 3.000  men— would  soon  join  the  contra 
forces.  To  employ  a  favorite  Reagan  buzz- 
word, how  does  the  United  States  "verify" 
what  the  contras  are  doing?  Are  they  using 
CIA  training  and  supplies— and  risking  their 
lives— exclusively  to  stop  the  arms  flow  to  El 
Salvador,  rather  than  to  further  their  ex- 
pressed objective  of  toppling  the  Sandinista 
government? 

Perhaps  it  doesn't  matter.  Regardless  of 
the  contras'   true  intentions  and  perform- 
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ance.  Washington  can  continue  to  insist 
that  whatever  they  do  they  are  thwarting 
Nicaragua's  ability  to  aid  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents. 

Even  if  that  somehow  could  be  proved. 
U.S.  participation  in  Nicaragua's  guerrilla 
war  and  the  U.S.-Honduran  army  maneu- 
vers have  undoubtedly  heightened  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  where  the  anti- 
Sandinista  rebels  find  sanctuary  (and.  pre- 
sumably, their  CIA  advisers). 

Third,  the  1794  Neutrality  Act  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  furnish  money  or  pre- 
pare for  a  military  enterprise  against  a 
country  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Last  November  a  federal  district  judge  in 
San  Francisco  found  enough  merit  in  a  law- 
suit alleging  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  order  the  attorney  general  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  investigation  into  U.S.  support 
for  the  anti-Sandinista  rebels.  The  Justice 
Department  has  not  commenced  that  inves- 
tigation because  the  judge's  ruling  is  still  on 
appeal. 

Finally.  CIA  support  for  the  contras  chal- 
lenges international  law.  The  charters  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Rio  Treaty  and  vari- 
ous U.N.  resolutions  and  declarations  make 
a  strong  case  for  prohibiting  U.S.  military 
support  to  guerrilla  groups  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  legitimate  recognized  government 
of  a  sovereign  state. 

Of  course,  Nicaragua  also  violates  interna- 
tional law  when  it  lends  military  assistance 
to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  But  the  CIA's 
"covert"  operations  are  doubly  unjustifi- 
able, both  in  terms  of  international  law  and 
in  the  spirit  of  executive  and  legislative 
oversight  of  covert  activities. 

On  both  sides  of  the  debate  over  aid  to 
the  contras,  senators  and  members  of  the 
House  typically  argue  whether  such  aid  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
They  either  ignore  the  legalities  or  attach 
them  as  addenda  to  their  main  arguments. 
Perhaps  this  year  enough  members  of  our 
legislature  will  agree  that  it  is  in  the  high- 
est national  interest  to  observe  the  rule  of 
law.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYR'S  DAY 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  remembrance  of  the 
horrible  genocide  perpetrated  on  the 
Armenian  population  of  Turkey  in  the 
years  1915-20,  The  horror  of  the  crime 
cannot  be  erased  from  the  minds  of 
the  one-half  million  Americans  of  Ar- 
menian descent,  some  of  whom  remain 
to  tell  of  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
absolute  brutality  and  inhumanity  in- 
flicted in  that  first  terrible  genocide  of 
this  century.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  all  people  who  attest  to  a 
moral  dignity  in  mankind. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
171  which  will  affirm  recognition  by 
the  Congress  of  the  facts  of  the  geno- 
cide. I  remind  my  colleagues  that  just 
as  we  cannot  ever  forget  Hitler's  at- 
tempt to  annihilate  the  Jewish  race 
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during  World  War  II.  or  the  horrors 
perpetrated  on  untold  millions  in  the 
Soviet  Gulag,  we  also  cannot  deny  his- 
tory and  ignore  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide of  1915,  Some  totalitarian  govern- 
ments attempt  to  rewrite  history.  But 
America  is  the  worlds  leading  democ- 
racy and  defender  of  freedom  from 
tyranny.  How  can  it  be  that  our  State 
Department  would  try  to  intervene  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  which 
would  set  aside  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion for  victims  of  the  genocide,  as 
Representative  Coelho  relates  to  us, 
for  fear  of  mucking  up  relations  with 
Turkey.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  moral 
backbone  in  our  affairs  with  other  na- 
tions then  we  cannot  afford  to  deny  a 
fact  of  history  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  that  a  re- 
memberance  of  this  sort  could  inflame 
terrorists  to  further  acts  of  violence  is 
absurd.  Nobody  can  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  revulsion  and  condemnation  felt 
by  the  United  States  for  all  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. The  Congress  must  condemn 
terrorism  wherever  and  whenever  we 
see  it.  However,  lest  anyone  argue  the 
fact  of  the  massacre  of  1,5  million 
men,  women,  and  children  during  the 
Armenian  genocide.  I  request  that 
they  read  up  on  the  subject  in  the 
book.  "Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau's  Story.  "  written  by  Ambas.sador 
Morgenthau.  who  served  in  Turkey 
during  that  period.  I  commend  this 
book  to  my  colleagues  attention,  and 
urge  them  to  stand  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  affirm  that  our  foreign  af- 
fairs must  be  carried  out  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  truth  of  past  events,# 


CREATION-EVOLUTION  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
not  too  long  ago.  on  March  5,  1984.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr, 
Frank  Press,  sent  out  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  enclosing  a 
booklet  entitled  "Science  and  Cre- 
ationism:  A  View  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  "  Although  this 
booklet  was  neither  prepared  nor 
mailed  at  Government  expense,  it  is 
nonetheless  worthy  of  comment,  espe- 
cially since  more  than  40.000  copies 
were  sent  to  school  district  superin- 
tendents, science  department  heads 
and  other  educators  around  the  coun- 
try. 

The  gist  of  the  booklet  is  that  the 
study  of  evolution  has  a  place  in  the 
science  classrooms  of  America  but  not 
the  biblical  theory  of  creation.  While  I 
can  understand  members  of  the  scien- 
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tific  community  believing  in  evolution, 
although  I  do  not  share  their  belief,  it 
puzzles  and  concerns  me  that  a  quasi- 
official  organization  as  prestigious  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
should  go  one  step  further  and  at- 
tempt to  dismiss  the  theory  of  cre- 
ation altogether.  Not  only  is  there  sci- 
entific evidence  to  support  the  theory 
of  creation  but  there  is  no  scientific 
"proof  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 
Moreover,  education  is  of  little  value 
unless  students  have  some  idea  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  and 
those  purposes  cannot  be  divorced 
from  our  system  of  values  which,  in 
turn,  are  derived  from  the  Judeo- 
Christian  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  And  where  does  the  Bible  start; 
with  the  story  of  creation  of  course. 

There  is  something  else  that  trou- 
bles me,  and  should  trouble  other 
Members,  about  all  this:  a  sense  of 
deja  vu  if  you  will.  It  is  almost  as  if 
those  promoting  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion are  admitting  that  they  are 
afraid,  as  advocates  of  creationism 
once  were,  of  letting  their  theory  be 
examined  on  its  merits  and  judged  ac- 
cordingly. If  it  is  so  appropriate,  then 
surely  they  should  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  teachers  and  students  alike  to 
recognize  that  fact.  But  if  it  is  not, 
then  all  the  more  reason  for  teachers 
'  and  students  to  be  able  to  examine 
competing  theories  and  other  explana- 
tions for  the  same  phenomenon.  After 
all,  what  is  education  if  it  is  not  the 
search  for  truth  and  how  can  the 
cause  of  education  be  advanced  if  its 
would-be  proponents  try  and  take  it 
out  of  the  larger  context  into  which  it 
fits, 

Mr,  Speaker,  so  that  Members  can 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Press"s  letter  and  reflect 
on  its  implications,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  and 
my  response  to  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington.  DC.  March  5.  1984. 
Hon.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dannemeyer:  The  high  level  of 
Congressional  interest  in  science  education, 
along  with  the  ongoing  public  debate  con- 
cerning introduction  of  biblical  creationism 
mto  .science  classrooms,  has  prompted  me  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  "Science  and  Crealion- 
ism— A  View  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences."  Contents  of  the  booklet  concern 
the  question  of  whether  science,  creation- 
ism, or  both  should  be  taught  in  the  science 
classroom.  ThiS  booklet  is  directed  tow-ard 
educators,  parents  and  others  concerned 
with  science  education  at  the  secondary 
level.  It  offers  a  special  perspective  on  the 
issue,  which  we  hope  you  in  the  Congress 
will  find  useful  as  the  debate  continues. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  not  to 
attack  creationism.  as  a  belief  but.  rather,  to 
present  information  in  support  of  science 
and  to  make  the  distinction  between  cre- 
ationism and  the  scientific  study  of  evolu- 
tion. To  teach  these  as  equally  sound  and 
valid  alternative  scientific  theories  is  both 
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misleading  and  inaccurate.  At  a  time  when 
science  is  important  to  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
science  and  its  methodology  undermine  our 
ability  to  achieve  greatness. 

More  than  40,000  copies  of  this  booklet, 
prepared  with  private  funds,  are  being 
mailed  to  school  district  superintendents 
and  secondary  school  science  department 
heads,  as  well  as  to  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association 
and  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Addi- 
tional copies  are  available  from  the  National 
Academy  Press,  2101  Constitution  Avenue. 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20418. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  Press,  President 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  March  30.  1984. 
Mr.  Frank  Press, 

President  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Press:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  5.  1984.  and  the  booklet 
"Science  and  Creationism",  published  by 
the  National  Academy  P»ress,  Washington, 
DC.  1984 

As  a  proponent  of  the  theory  of  creation, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  comforting 
to  know  that  persons  who  share  your  con- 
viction have  gone  to  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing a  color  product  to  support  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Our  side  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right!  What  is  a  little  puzzling  is  that 
you  do  not  stop  at  supporting  evolution. 
You  also  oppose  teaching  the  theory  of  cre- 
ation in  the  public  schools  as  an  element  of 
science  teaching.  Stated  another  way,  you 
are  advocating  that  courses  in  .science  in 
public  schools  refer  only  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  to  the  source  of  all  life  and 
matter.  Your  stated  justification  for  this 
point  is  that: 

1.  The  tenets  of  "creation  science"  are  not 
supported  by  scientific  evidence; 

2.  Creationism  has  no  place  in  a  science 
curriculum  at  any  level: 

3.  Its  proposed  teaching  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  any  constructive  sense  for  well-in- 
formed and  conscientious  science  teachers; 

4.  Its  teaching  would  be  contrary  to  the 
nation's  need  for  a  scientifically  literate  citi- 
zenry and  for  a  large,  well-informed  pool  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel. 

A  brief  rebuttal  to  your  position  would  in- 
clude: 

1.  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Why 
should  something  in  part  based  on  faith  be 
declined  a  hearing  just  because  you  claim  it 
may  not  be  scientifically  proved?  Can  you 
scientifically  prove  the  "theory  of  evolu- 
tion"? 

2.  A  mere  conclusion— the  issue  in  dispute: 

3.  You  underestimate  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  teachers— particularly  science 
teachers: 

4.  You  underestimate  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  students— particularly  science  stu- 
dents. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  why  I  believe  that 
science  classes  in  public  schools  should 
teach  both  the  theory  of  creation  and  evolu- 
tion. 

Education  has  two  equally  important 
goals.  The  education  of  competence  and 
conscience. 

Every  civilization  from  the  beginning  of 
time  has  been  rooted  on  a  moral  or  ethical 
base  of  some  sort.  The  philosophical  under- 
pinning of  Western  Civilization  is  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic.  The  source  of  this 
ethic  is  the  Bible.  The  book  of  Genesis  ac- 
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counts  for  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man  The  concept  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
man.  the  relation  between  parent  and  chil- 
dren, marital  fidelity,  respect  for  huinan 
life,  protection  of  private  property,  antrper- 
sonal  integrity  stem  from  this  source. 

For  a  science  teacher  in  a  public  school  to 
ignore  the  philosophical  underpinning  of 
Western  Civilization  on  the  origin  of  man  is 
like  trying  to  explain  sex  between  humans 
without  marriage.  Marriage  is  certainly  not 
a  condition  precedent  to  sex  between 
humans  but  it  happens  to  be  God's  plan  for 
family  creation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race.  Can  you  imagine  a  world  in 
which  children  are  raised  without  the  love 
and  discipline  of  parents?  It  is  just  as  realis- 
tic to  expect  man  to  comprehend  Gods  cre- 
ation without  God  35  the  author  as  it  is  to 
expect  children  to  become  well-rounded  citi- 
zens without  parents.  Science  can  theorize 
on  the  concept  of  evolution  but  can  never 
begin  to  deal  with  the  mystery  of  life  with- 
out at  least  considering  the  possibility  that 
an  omniscient  being  is  behind  it  all.  To  deny 
this  insight  is  an  unfortunate  development 
which  at  this  time  produces  the  conflict 
which  causes  your  publication  to  be  printed. 

Secular  humanism  and  Judeo-Christian 
beliefs  are  in  direct  conflict  in  our  culture. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  and  incidentally  produce 
the  tax  revenues  which  pays  your  salary  as 
head  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
A  basic  part  of  secular  humanism  is  that 
there  is  no  God  and  that  evolution  is  the 
theory  of  how  the  universe  and  man  came 
into  being.  When  you  advocate,  in  your  ca- 
pacity as  designated  advisor  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  matters  of  science",  that 
only  the  theory  of  evolution  is  to  be  taught 
in  science  classes  in  our  public  schools,  you 
are  pursuing  a  course,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
which  advances  a  philosophy,  secular  hu- 
manism, which  is  at  variance  with  the  whole 
basis  of  Western  Civilization. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Federal  Judge 
Overton's  view  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
an  Arkansas  state  law  requiring  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  two  theories  in  the  scientific 
classrooms  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
state  will  be  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Additionally,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
distinguished  scholars  who  serve  on  your 
academy  will  come  to  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  effective  education  of  the  conscience 
of  the  students  of  America  without  at  least 
considering  the  possibility  in  science  classes 
that  God  created  the  world  and  man  in  his 
own  image. 

Sincerely. 

William  E.  Dannemeyer, 

Member  of  Congress.9 


SOCIAL  PRESSURE  ON  BAHA'I 
COMMUNITY 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing short  story.  The  Day  Light 
Came  to  Our  House.  "  appears  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Liberty,  a  magazine 
sponsored  by  the  International  Reli- 
gious Liberty  Association. 

The  story  indicates  the  intense  pres- 
sure that  is  placed  on  the  Baha'i  com- 
munity  inside   Iran   today.  The  ever- 
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present  threat  of  death  is  well  known, 
following  the  murder  in  the  last  2 
years  of  160  innocent  followers  of  the 
Baha'i  faith.  Lesser  known  is  the  os- 
tracism that  faces  Baha'is.  Families 
are  not  allowed  to  worship  with  their 
children  or  teach  other  Baha'i  chil- 
dren the  tenets  of  their  religion.  They 
are  treated  as  "unclean.  "  as  less  than 
human. 

The  short  story  is  a  true  account  of 
the  "conversion  "  of  a  Baha'i  widow 
following  her  husband's  murder,  so 
that  her  children  would  be  accepted 
by  the  community  and  their  friends.  I 
recommend  it  to  Members"  attention, 
especially  in  light  of  the  hearings 
being  held  soon  on  Iranian  religious 
discrimination  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations. 

The  Day  Light  Came  to  Our  House 
(By  Bahereh- translated  by  Bizhan  Torabi) 
The  change  came  suddenly:  My  father's 
corpse,  black  with  stab  wounds  and  floating 
in  its  stench  of  decomposition,  was  taken 
away  early  in  the  morning  and  buried  with- 
out our  being  told.  The  corpse  had  been 
lying  there  for  what  had  seemed  to  us  an 
eternity.  It  had  been  refused  burial.  "This  is 
an  unclean  corpse."  the  bearded  man  from 
the  Komiteh  explained  to  my  mother,  who 
had  sought  a  burial  license.  "If  we  bury  him 
in  the  soil  of  the  True  Faith  we  shall  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  Allah." 

My  father  had  been  "punished."  the 
bearded  man  explained,  for  his  refusal  to 
abandon  his  "filthy  beliefs.  "  The  man  used 
other  Arabic-sounding  words  which  I  did 
not  understand.  He  made  it  clear  that  my 
fathers  corpse  could  not  be  incinerated 
either  as  this  would  cause  "fumes  over  the 
land  of  Allah. " 

My  father  had  been  cut  down  by  young 
men  playing  their  part  in  spreading  the  true 
faith.  They  stabbed  my  father  53  times,  one 
stab  for  each  of  his  years.  They  delivered 
the  mutilated  body  to  our  house,  followed 
by  a  veritable  procession  of  chanting  men 
and  women.  I  saw  them  through  the  upper- 
floor  window.  They  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  my  mother,  who  had  to  bring  the 
corpse  in  with  the  help  of  Riaz.  my  eldest 
brother,  who  was  in  tears.  The  young  men 
then  crossed  our  garden  into  the  street. 
They  were  carried  on  eager  shoulders.  Men 
and  women  tried  to  kiss  their  hands,  to  get 
blessed.  These  were  the  hands  that  had 
meted  out  the  justice  of  Allah. 

Mother  ordered  me.  Riaz.  and  our  two 
younger  brothers,  both  kids  really,  not  to 
cry.  We  were  not  allowed  into  Father's  room 
either.  When  Mother  caught  Riaz  sneaking 
into  the  ill-smelling  room  she  rebuked  him 
.severely.  She  tried  to  fight  the  stench  by 
pouring  rose  water  on  the  corpse.  But  this 
didn't  help  much.  She  stayed  awake  most  of 
the  night,  reading  the  green-covered  book 
from  the  mantelpiece  in  our  sitting  room. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 
Riaz  was  no  longer  asked  to  go  on  shopping 
errands,  as  he  had  always  done  during 
school  holidays.  "They  would  sell  nothing 
to  us. "  Mother  told  us.  Not  even  bread.  And 
a  telephone  call  soon  told  us  that  we  would 
have  our  electricity,  water,  and  phone  cut 
off  in  three  days.  Mother  talked  to  the 
caller,  who  introduced  himself  as  someone 
from  the  Committee  to  Combat  Evil  and 
Promote  Good.  She  listened,  her  face  pale, 
without  uttering  a  word.  Before  putting  the 
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receiver  down  she  had  said  only.    "But  the 
children." 

Prom  the  upper-floor  window  I  could  see 
and  hear  people  in  the  narrow  street  in 
front  of  our  hou.se.  There  were  girls  from 
our  school.  But  they  avoided  looking  in  my 
direction  as  soon  as  they  noticed  me.  Even 
Sahba.  my  best  friend,  looked  away  when  I 
called  her.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  her  that 
Mother  had  forbidden  us  to  leave  the  house. 
I  heard  people  say  that  our  house  would  be 
burned  down  in  three  days  and  that  all  of  us 
would  be  "chopped  into  pieces  "  Neighbors 
came  to  look  at  our  house  as  if  it  were  a 
great  curiosity.  Among  them  I  recognized 
many  of  my  father's  patients.  Agha  Hassan 
came,  who  had  always  said  my  father  had 
given  him  "a  second  life"  by  ridding  him  of 
an  "incurable  disease."  I  heard  him  tell  the 
crowd  that  our  house  should  be  razed  so 
that  a  mo.sque  could  be  built  in  its  place. 

And  then  everything  changed.  It  was  the 
third  day.  My  mother  had  answered  the 
door.  We  could  see  her  outside  talking  quiet- 
ly to  a  bearded  man.  She  came  inside  for  a 
moment  while  the  bearded  man  waited.  We 
saw  her  return  with  the  green-covered  book 
in  her  hand.  She  put  it  on  the  ground, 
struck  a  match,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  book 
burned  quickly.  The  bearded  man  grinned. 
A  crowd  had  gathered  A  man  wearing  a 
turban  shouted.  "Allah  is  the  greatest." 
Then  he  gave  my  mother  a  book  with  a 
black  leather  cover.  The  crowd  shouted, 
Allah  is  the  greatest.  "  Quickly,  our  hou.se 
filled  with  activity.  Bearded  men  delivered 
food.  There  were  even  flowers  and  candies. 
Neighborhood  women  embraced  my  mother 
and  talked  to  her.  They  helped  clean  the 
hou.se.  Children  came  also  at  first  timidly. 
Agha  Hassan  brought  melons  and  black 
grapes.  Sahba  brought  her  stamp  collection 
and  the  book  in  which  she  kept  dried  but- 
terflies. I  had  always  loved  to  go  through 
them,  but  now  this  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I 
felt  I  had  been  taken  away  from  Sahba.  to  a 
distant  star  and  forever. 

My  mother  served  tea  to  the  women  who 
visited  us.  We  all  listened  to  the  man  in  the 
turban  who  told  us  stories  and  chanted 
beautiful  .songs  in  Arabic.  Before  leaving  he 
caressed  my  hair,  saying.  "You  are  quite  a 
lady,  my  child.  You  must  wear  the  chador." 
He  al.so  talked  to  Riaz.  telling  him  to 
■  become  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of 
Allah."  We  had  visitors  until  late  at  night. 
Sahba  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave,  almost 
dragged  away  by  her  mother.  "I  missed 
you,"  she  told  me  before  leaving.  "I  am  glad 
you  have  become  like  us.  " 

Late  into  the  night  I  could  hear  my 
mother  sobbing  quietly  downstairs.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN 
WATER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOLINARL  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  is  in- 
tended to  once  again  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  reinstate  and  reinforce  the 
biological  integrity  of  our  Nation's 
waters. 

Although  much  work  has  been  ac- 
complished under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.   what   remains  to  be  done  is  of 


\ital  importance.  This  bill  will  direct 
our  efforts  toward  some  of  those  im- 
portant goals. 

It  provides  for  research  designed  to 
continue  investigating  the  harmful  ef- 
fects upon  people's  health  by  various 
water  pollutants. 

It  places  particular  emphasis  upon 
research  aimed  at  eliminating  con- 
taminants from  valuable  sport  and 
commercial  aquatic  species.  Studies 
will  focus  on  how  best  to  reduce  and 
remove  bioaccumulation  from  these 
species  in  order  to  insure  safe  con- 
sumption and  protect  human  health. 

Additional  funds  may  soon  be  allo- 
cated into  the  Clean  Water  Aci's  208 
program,  yet  the  number  of  208  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  being  imple- 
mented is  far  from  adequate.  The  208 
plan  is  a  sound  concept  which  should 
be  vigorously  pursued.  This  legislation 
will  reaffirm  congressional  intent  to 
ensure  that  the  goals  of  the  208  pro- 
gram are  achieved. 

Section  208  was  designed  to  provide 
for  comprehensive  areawide  waste 
treatment  management  plans  which 
would  consider  many  variables  that 
otherwise  might  go  unaddressed.  More 
than  $200  million  have  been  spent  on 
compiling  the  data  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  complex  nature  of  these  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  to  develop  a  work- 
able methodology  that  would  achie\e 
our  goals.  This  bill  would  provide  the 
States  with  a  2-year  time  limit  within 
which  they  would  come  into  compli- 
ance with  section  208.  After  that  time 
period,  the  EPA  would  be  prohibited 
from  i-ssuing  any  treatment  works 
grants  unless  an  approved  208  plan  is 
in  effect  for  the  area  and  is  being  fully 
implemented. 

Sections  303  and  305  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  are  designed  to  assure  that 
this  Nation  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward in  its  pursuit  of  biologically 
healthy  and  sound  waters.  Section 
305(b)  requires  an  inventory  of  exist- 
ing water  quality  for  each  Slate  which 
is  used  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  to 
carry  out  the  act's  goals.  The  plan, 
which  is  good  for  2  years  is  produced 
under  section  303(e). 

It  is  imperative  that  these  tools  be 
fully  utilized  by  the  various  States. 
This  bill  would  require  that  a  project 
requesting  funds  under  the  act  must 
first  be  included  into  an  approved  and 
fully  implemented  303(e)  plan,  which 
itself  reflects  and  is  in  compliance 
with  that  State's  section  305(b) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
difficulty  both  the  EPA  and  the  vari- 
ous States  have  been  experiencing 
while  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  water  dis- 
charge permits.  While  we  must  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  help  alleviate  this 
condition,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  gains  made  thus  far  to  become  re- 
versed. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  relief  by 
extending  the  current  5-year  discharge 
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permits  to  10  years.  It  will  however, 
provide  protection  to  our  waterways 
by  requiring  a  midpoint  review  of  both 
the  thermal  and  the  physical  dis- 
charge components  of  the  permit. 

For  those  waters  that  are  not  achie\- 
ing  applicable  water  quality  standards, 
the  bill  would  require  reductions  in 
the  level  of  pollutants  being  dis- 
charged. Additionally,  in  areas  where 
the  waters  are  not  meeting  thermal 
standards,  dischargers  would  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  thermal  contri- 
bution. 

Too  often  the  language  of  the  act  is 
less  clear  than  Congress  had  intended, 
leaving  the  interpretation  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  EPA.  The  legislation 
which  I  introduce  today  provides  clari- 
fying language  for  a  number  of  terms 
within  the  act  which  have  been  sub- 
ject to  varying  definitions.  The  term 
"leachate  collection  system"  has  been 
added  to  the  definition  of  point  source 
discharge.  The  terms  "balanced  indige- 
nous population",  "balanced  indige- 
nous community",  and  "balanced  pop- 
ulation "  have  been  added. 

These  terms  will  not  affect  any  ex- 
isting permit,  nor  any  permit  applied 
for  prior  to  January  1.  1984.  For  those 
applications,  the  current  regulatory  di- 
finitions  will  prevail. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion that  will  allow  us  to  move  closer 
toward  fulfilling  our  goal  of  a  biologi- 
cally viable  aquatic  environment.* 


MEDICAL  DEVICE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OK  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  to  investigate  certain  proce- 
dures of  companies  manufacturing 
medical  devices  go\erned  by  the  medi- 
cal device  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  bill 
would  enhance  FDA's  authority  to  re- 
quire companies  to  make  available  to 
the  agency  records  of  their  procedures 
for  handling  product  complaints,  anal- 
ysis of  device  failures,  and  the  return 
of  devices. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
enact  this  legislation,  despite  the  fact 
that  FDA  has  broad  existing  authority 
to  regulate  in  this  field,  including  pro- 
cedures for  handling  product  com- 
plaints. This  bill  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  will  clarify  the  law  in 
view  of  a  Federal  district  court  deci- 
sion holding  that  FDA  could  not 
compel  a  company  to  disclose  such 
procedures  in  the  absence  of  specific 
authorizing  regulations.  Matter  of 
Medtronic,     Inc,    500    F.    Supp    536 
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(1980).  Second,  it  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  agency  that  Congress  in- 
tends that  complaint  file  procedure 
regulations  be  promulgated. 

Under  existing  regulations.  FDA  re- 
quires manufacturers  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  agency  the  content  of  com- 
plaint files.  But  it  does  not  require 
that  information  regarding  procedures 
for  handling  complaints,  analysis  of 
product  failures,  and  returned  prod- 
ucts be  made  available  to  the  agency. 
Thus,  a  serious  potential  gap  exists 
that  in  certain  circumstances  could 
thwart  FDA's  ability  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  device  is  hazard- 
ous to  the  public. 

The  problem  is  that  while  FDA  can 
examine  complaint  files,  it  has  no  way 
of  assessing  the  quality  of  the  infor- 
mation in  those  files  if  the  company 
decides  to  be  uncooperative  with  the 
investigation.  Information  in  the  files 
may  be  unreliable  or  misleading,  yet 
FDA  has  no  way  of  making  such  a  de- 
termination. The  current  situation  is 
analogous  to  attempting  to  assess  the 
validity  of  a  study  without  knowing 
anything  about  its  methodology. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  conducted  a  hearing 
on  March  13.  1984.  into  the  reasons 
why  a  seriously  defective  pacemaker 
lead,  which  carries  electrical  impulses 
from  the  pacemaker  into  the  heart, 
was  marketed  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  Medtronic.  Inc..  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  lead,  persisted  in  main- 
taining until  recently  that  there  were 
no  serious  problems  with  the  lead. 

It  was  only  widespread  press  atten- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  an  upcoming 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee  that 
prompted  Medtronic  to  acknowledge 
the  problems  with  the  lead.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  companys  complaint  files 
were  haphazardly  maintained  and  did 
not  reflect  numerous  complaints  that 
were,  in  fact,  made  to  the  company. 
Moreover,  the  company  defined  prod- 
uct failures  in  such  a  way  that  the 
actual  failure  rate  was  substantially 
understated. 

In  this  more  recent  case  the  compa- 
ny did  not  attempt  to  block  totally 
FDA's  access  to  complaint  file  proto- 
col: although  it  had  in  the  earlier  liti- 
gation. Nevertheless,  the  problems 
with  the  files  clearly  demonstrated  the 
potential  difficulties  that  could  be  cre- 
ated for  FDA  in  attempting  to  assess 
whether  a  medical  device  posed  a 
threat  to  the  public  health.  The  legis- 
lation that  I  have  introduced,  by  clari- 
fying and  reaffirming  FDA's  authority 
in  this  area,  will  resolve  this  problem 
and  can  help  prevent  any  needless 
tragedy. • 


UMI 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24.  1984.  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  I  had  been  in  the  23d  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsyhania  attend- 
ing a  Small  Business  Conference  in 
Slate  College.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  91:  S.  373:  Arctic  Re- 
search/Critical Materials  Policy,  the 
House  passed  the  measure  to  provide 
comprehensive  national  policy  dealing 
with  national  needs  and  objectives  in 
the  Arctic.  •Yea".* 


MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  J.  KOEHLER. 
JR. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
m  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  impressed  me  more  during  my  3 
years  in  Congress  than  Maj.  Gen. 
John  J.  Koehler.  Jr..  who  is  about  to 
retire  as  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  Test  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mand. General  Koehler  has  served 
this  country  in  the  best  possible  spirit 
and  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  numerous  contributions  he  has 
made  during  his  long  and  productive 
career. 

Of  course,  you  had  a  chance  to  see 
many  of  those  contributions  for. your- 
self when  you  accompanied  me  to  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  in  1981. 
You  told  me  then  how  impressed  you 
were  both  with  General  Koehler's 
management  of  the  base  and  with  his 
explanation  of  APGs  role  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong  national  defense. 

APG.  where  the  Army  tests  all  of  its 
major  weapons  systems,  had  benefited 
tremendously  from  General  Koehlers 
able  leadership.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  base  is  located  in  Harford 
County  in  my  district,  and  General 
Koehler  and  I  developed  a  close  per- 
sonal relationship  while  working  to- 
gether to  improve  conditions  at  the 
base.  That  was  one  of  General 
Koehlers  top  priorities,  and  he  did  an 
excellent  job. 

Working  closely  with  General 
Koehler.  I  was  able  to  convince  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  more  than  $50 
million  to  begin  construction  of  new 
barracks  and  family  housing  at  the 
base.  These  projects  will  mean  greatly 
improved  living  conditions  for  4.000 
enlisted  personnel  and  1.000  officers 
and  their  families.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly,  they   will   improve   morale   at 
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APG  by  providing  the  almost  12,000 
men  and  women  there  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  base  has  a  secure  and 
stable  future  for  generations  to  come. 
General  Koehler  can  retire  with  the 
assurance  that  these  projects  are  well 
underway. 

General  Koehlers  other  goal  was  to 
strengthen  ties  between  APG  and  the 
community  outside  the  base.  Here 
again,  he  was  tremendously  successful. 
In  fact,  the  Hartford  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  now  sponsors  an  annual 
celebration  called  Military  Apprecia- 
tion Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  huge 
economic  benefits  of  APGs  presence 
in  Hartford  County. 

Of  course,  as  commander  of  Tecom, 
General  Koehler  was  responsible  not 
only  for  APG  but  for  four  other  major 
Army  installations  as  well.  All  in  all. 
General  Koehler  oversaw  an  organiza- 
tion that  manages  and  controls  more 
than  6  million  acres  of  real  estate  and 
associated  air  space.  He  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  an  annual  operating 
budget  exceeding  $750  million. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Washington, 
I  was  already  familiar  with  General 
Koehler's  reputation  as  an  innovative 
thinker  and  an  able  leader.  He  was  an 
active  commander  who  inspired  re- 
spect and  pride  in  the  men  and  women 
at  APG  and  he  was  also  a  very  person- 
able man  with  an  excellent  sense  of 
humor  and  an  ability  to  make  visitors 
to  the  base  feel  instantly  at  ease. 

General  Koehler  joined  the  army  in 
1944.  After  27  months  as  an  enlisted 
man,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  of  field  artil- 
lery on  graduating  in  1950. 

His  decorations  include  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  with  "V"  device  and  first 
oak  cluster,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  the  Joint  Service  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

In  November  1979,  he  became 
Tecom's  eighth  commander  and  his 
tenure  was  the  longest  in  the  com- 
mands 22-year  history.  Off  the  base. 
General  Koehler  has  given  more  than 
100  speeches  across  the  country  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  importance  of  patriotism  and  I 
am  sure  that  his  speaking  abilities  will 
serve  him  well  in  the  future. 

His  diplomatic  skills  have  impressed 
both  American  and  foreign  visitors  to 
the  base,  including  visitors  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Japan.  Turkey, 
Egypt,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, France,  South  Korea.  India, 
Austria,  and  other  countries. 

General  Koehler  has  also  been  an 
important  contributor  to  the  peace- 
making process.  In  1969  and  1970.  he 
served  with  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  Strategic  Arms  Negotiations 
and  participated  as  an  adviser  to  the 
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U.S.  SALT  delegation  at  Helsinki  and 
Vienna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  John  Koehler  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  at  APG  who  have 
benefited  so  much  from  his  able  lead- 
ership. I  know  I  speak  for  everyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  General 
Koehler  when  I  wish  him  all  the  best 
in  his  retirement. • 


April  25,  im 


BEYOND  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would   like   to   insert   my   Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  April  25,  1983, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Beyond  the  Nuclear  Freeze 

One  of  the  more  curiou.s  events  of  this  po- 
litical year  is  the  rancorous  debate  on  arms 
control  between  Walter  Mondale  and  Gary 
Hart,  the  two  frontrunners  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  The  contro- 
versy is  odd  because  both  these  men  are 
strong  proponents  of  arms  control  and  have 
the  public  record  to  prove  it.  In  a  way.  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  campaigns  demands 
have  made  fidelity  to  the  nuclear  freeze  the 
litmus  test  of  commitment  to  arms  control 
for  many  people.  This  development  could 
make  it  much  harder  for  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be.  to  get  arms  control 
moving  again  in  1985. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  has  made 
an  admirable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
arms  control.  Without  pressure  from  the 
movement,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  have  moved  as  far  as 
it  has  toward  a  realistic  negotiating  posi- 
tion. Even  more  important,  the  movement 
has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  mobilizing 
public  opinion  to  insist  that  our  leaders 
attach  the  highest  priority  to  arms  control 
and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  view  the  nuclear  freeze  as  an  end  in 
itself.  The  freeze  would  do  nothing  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  war  posed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  weapons  already  in  the  su- 
perpowers' arsenals.  Nor  would  it  permit 
prudent  modernization  of  nuclear  forces 
that  could  help  create  a  more  stable  and 
solid  strategic  relationship.  Despite  the 
freeze's  seeming  simplicity,  negotiating  it 
could  be  a  very  prolonged  process.  More- 
over, given  the  likely  post-election  makeup 
of  the  Senate  it  is  doubtful  that  an  arms 
control  treaty  based  on  the  freeze  alone 
could  muster  the  two-thirds  majority 
needed  for  ratification.  This  raises  the 
frightening  prospect  that  yet  another  arms 
control  agreement  might  not  pass  the  acid 
test  of  political  acceptability  in  the  United 
States. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  must  leave  aside 
the  sterile  debate  about  loyalty  to  the  nu- 
clear freeze.  Instead,  we  must  lay  out  a  step- 
by-step  approach  to  strategic  arms  control 
that  the  President,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat,  might  implement  immediately 
following  Inauguration. 

First,  the  incoming  administration  might 
propose  a  pause  in  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  multi-warhead  ICBMs.  If  these 
missiles  cannot  survive  attack,  they  are  the 


most  destabilizing  and  dangerous  of  all  nu- 
clear weapon  systems.  If  agreed  to  by  the 
Soviets,  such  a  pause  would  hall  testing  of 
our  MX  and  the  Soviets'  SS-X-24.  This 
would  address  weapon  systems  not  yet  de- 
ployed. 

We  should  then  proposes  to  Moscow  a 
compromi.se  approach  to  strategic  arms  re- 
ductions to  address  asymmetries  in  deployed 
weapon  systems.  It  is  in  our  interest  to 
accept  the  Soviets'  proposals  for  cuts  in  the 
combined  total  of  missiles  and  bombers  and 
for  more  restrictive  limits  on  cruise  missile 
programs,  but  only  if  such  proposals  result 
in  a  substantial  cutback  in  nuclear  warheads 
on  both  sides.  The  compromise  might  be  the 
subject  of  an  interim  agreement  similar  in 
form  to  the  Vladivostok  Accord  of  1974. 
with  the  details  of  a  treaty  to  be  thrashed 
out  in  sub-sequent  talks.  As  an  element  of  an 
interim  understanding,  we  could  propose  a 
permanent  ban  on  testing  and  deployment 
of  multi-warhead  ICBMs.  If  accepted  by 
Moscow,  a  temporary  halt  could  evolve  into 
a  full-fledged  freeze  on  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  most  destabilizing  and  danger- 
ous weapon  systems. 

To  maintain  the  strategic  Triad,  the  in- 
coming administration  should  accelerate  de- 
velopment, of  a  small,  single- warhead  mis- 
sile, as  recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. We  would  accept  the  Soviets'  devel- 
opment of  their  new.  single-warhead  missile, 
the  SS-X-25.  Because  such  missiles  may  be 
based  in  ways  that  allow^  them  to  survive 
attack,  they  would  preserve  an  effective  re- 
taliatory capability  on  each  side,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  minimize  the  incentive  to 
make  a  first  strike.  We  should  also  modern- 
ize our  conventional  forces  in  order  to  raise 
the  nuclear  threshold  in  Europe.  To  date, 
we  have  not  stressed  nearly  enough  the 
strategic  implications  of  conventional 
strength. 

In  view  of  its  own  designs  and  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  some  of  the  presiden- 
tial candidates  to  cancel  the  MX,  Moscow- 
may,  at  least  initially,  resist  a  pause  fol- 
lowed by  a  permanent  ban  on  testing  and 
deployment  of  multi-warhead  ICBMs. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset  of  negotiations  that,  with  or  without 
MX.  we  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
maintain  deterrence  and  preserve  strategic 
stability.  One  way  to  increase  the  chances 
of  Soviet  acceptance  of  our  proposals  is  for 
us  to  begin  active  exploration  of  highly 
stable  alternatives  to  the  MX.  which  we 
might  adopt  should  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  Soviet  intransigence.  These 
might  include  a  greater  role  for  the  Stealth- 
technology  bomber  and  the  development  of 
a  smaller,  quieter,  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rine. 

The  incoming  administration  should  com- 
plement its  strategic  arms  initiatives  with 
effective  efforts  to  move  forward  in  other 
areas  of  arms  control.  For  example,  it 
should  seek  Senate  ratification  of  the  1974 
Threshold  Te.st  Ban  Treaty  and  the  1976 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty.  These 
treaties,  which  we  observe  but  have  not  rati- 
fied, contain  provisions  for  an  exchange  of 
geological  data  necessary  for  verifying  com- 
pliance. Therefore,  ratification  could  facili- 
tate verification  and  create  an  environment 
conducive  to  negotiation  of  further  limits  on 
nuclear  testing. 

Some  of  the  Presidential  contenders  have 
called  the  nuclear  freeze  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  arms  control.  This  is  proper  given 
the  positive  rolie  that  it  might  play  in  limit- 
ing certain  highly  destabilizing  technol- 
ogies.   But    the    freeze    must    fit    within    a 
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broader  approach  to  the  basic  goal  we  seek: 
maintaining  deterrence  in  a  progressively 
less  threatening  strategic  environment.  The 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  have  an  obli- 
gation to  put  the  freeze  in  perspective,  .so 
that  November's  winner  can  restart  the 
arms  control  process  with  greater  confi- 
dence of  success.* 


WILLIAM  L.  DEVRIES:  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  an  outstanding  citizen,  civic 
leader,  and  businessperson  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  William  L.  Devries. 
Mr.  Devries.  president  of  Honor  Guard 
Security  Services.  Inc..  has  been 
named  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion district  office. 

Mr.  Devries  was  selected  for  the 
annual  award  on  the  basis  of  his  suc- 
cess in  building  and  expanding  several 
small  businesses  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  and  his  contribution 
to  improving  life  in  the  District.  Mr. 
Devries'  business  interests  include,  in 
addition  to  Honor  Guard  Security 
Services,  Career  Consultants.  Ability 
Search,  and  Career  Temporaries. 

Career  Consultants  operates  two 
companies  in  the  personnel  and  securi- 
ty fields.  Ability  Search  and  Career 
Temporaries  are  technical  and  profes- 
sional recruitment  firms  which  match 
temporaries  and  executives  with  firms 
in  need  of  their  services  for  the  short 
and  long  term.  Ability  Search  main- 
tains offices  in  Washington.  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  company 
is  a  recognized  innovator  in  the  field 
of  executive  search. 

Honor  Guard  Security  Services 
began  as  a  one-man  operation  and 
today  has  grown  to  employ  over  800. 
The  company's  expansion  has  had  a 
very  positive  effect  on  the  private 
sector  job  market  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Honor  Guard  is  a  private 
police  company  which  emphasizes  gov- 
ernment work.  The  company  not  only 
operates  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  also  in  11  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Annual  sales  exceed  $6  million. 

The  U.S.  economy  was  built  on  the 
efforts  of  small  business  people  like 
William  Devries.  His  efforts  offer  an 
example  to  us  all  on  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  this  sector  of  the  American 
economy.  Entrepreneurship  lives  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  helps  to 
continue  the  upward  swing  of  the 
American  economy. 

However.  Mr.  Devries'  tireless  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's  economic   climate   do   not   stop 
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there.  He  is  a  citizen  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  1983  Mr.  Devries 
spearheaded  a  nationally  recognized 
drive  to  "Give  an  Officer  a  Life 
Jacket,"  a  fundraising  campaign  which 
provided  $630,000  for  the  purchase  of 
3.700  bulletproof  vests  for  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Police  officers.  In  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Devries'  nomination.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Chief  Maurice 
Turner  wrote: 

It  is  always  wonderful  to  sec  a  small  busi- 
ness person  take  valuable  time  away  from 
running  his  business  to  spend  that  time 
helping  our  community  *  •  *  there  are  a  lot 
of  police  officers  out  there  who  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Devries  for  spearheading  the  MPDC 
Vest  Fund  Drive. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Devries  embodies  the 
type  of  citizen  with  a  public  conscious- 
ness. His  selflessness  should  be  an  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans.  Too  often, 
business  persons'  efforts  center  on 
self-interest  without  much  thought 
for  community  development.  Mr.  Dev- 
ries contradicts  this  view  and  makes 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia proud  to  call  him  their  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.* 


NATIONAL  NURSES' 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
a  House  joint  resolution  to  honor  our 
Nation's  professional  nurses. 

There  are  1.7  million  registered 
nurses  in  the  United  States,  nearly  1.3 
million  of  them  are  actively  employed 
in  the  profession.  They  work  in  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  home  health 
agencies,  schools,  industry,  clinics— in 
fact,  wherever  health  care  is  delivered. 
They  are  the  largest  group  of  health 
care  providers  in  A/nerica. 

Nurses  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  These 
dedicated  and  compassionate  profes- 
sionals seldom  receive  the  credit  they 
deserve. 

Nurses  are  a  key  factor  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  health  care  system.  They 
provide  immediate,  life-saving  inter- 
vention in  a  crisis.  They  are  support 
staff  which  facilitate  continuity  of 
care.  They  serve  as  patient  advocates. 

Their  sevices  touch  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  and  our  families.  Therefore,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contribution  of  nurses  by  desig- 
nating May  6  as  "National  Nurses' 
Recognition  Day.  "  • 
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BILL  TO  PROTECT  AIR 
TRAVELERS  INTRODUCED 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  continue  pro- 
tections for  air  travelers  afforded  by 
current  rules  relating  to  such  matters 
as  bumping,  smoking,  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped,  and  baggage 
practices.  Without  this  legislation, 
these  important  protections  would 
lapse  with  the  sunsetting  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  at  the  end  of  1984. 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  ever  meant 
for  this  to  happen,  and  I  am  confident 
there  is  a  consensus  supporting  the 
continuation  of  these  protections  for 
consumers. 

My  bill  provides  that  after  January 
L  1985.  the  specified  rules  would  be 
enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  rules  in  question  are  for 
the  protection  of  consumers  and  rest 
in  large  part  on  this  authority  of  the 
CAB  over  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices. This  .statutory  authority  of  the 
CAB  was  modeled  on  the  language  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
Therefore,  it  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  with  the  sunset  of  the  CAB. 
responsibility  for  the  lules  adopted 
under  this  authority  and  for  other  re- 
lated rules  should  be  transferred  to 
the  FTC. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  most  of 
these  rules  to  the  FTC  is  supported  by 
both  the  FTC  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  which  other  former 
CAB  responsibilities  will  be  trans- 
ferred. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word 
about  the  importance  of  the  bill's 
transfer  to  the  FTC  of  responsibility 
for  certain  Federal  regulations  that 
protect  handicapped  travelers  against 
discrimination  by  the  airlines.  Cur- 
rently, Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
regulations  require  all  airlines  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  country's  22  million 
handicapped  individuals.  National  sur- 
veys indicate  that  60  percent  of  all 
people  in  the  United  States  take  at 
least  one  trip  of  100  miles  or  more 
each  year.  For  the  1  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans who  is  handicapped,  however,  the 
percentage  is  much  smaller.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  we  not  cut  back 
requirements  which  are  intended  to  in- 
crease travel  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consensus  support- 
ing the  continuation  of  these  impor- 
tant rules  reflects  a  significant  lesson 
which  we  have  learned  during  the  last 
decade.  From  nearly  all  points  on  the 
political  spectrum  there  is  recognition 
that  the  public  must  continue  to  have 
protections  that  deal  with  externali- 
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ties  and  market  failures— the  econo- 
mist's terms  for  those  goods  that  are 
not  adequately  produced  by  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  the  unregulated 
market. 

In  fact,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  both 
economic  deregulation  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  rules  as  those  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  unfair  bump- 
ing and  the  adverse  effects  of  smoking 
should  be  the  same— the  advancement 
of  the  welfare  of  consumers.  After  a 
period  of  years  in  which  the  interests 
of  consumers  have  been  under  almost 
constant  attack.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
consensus  supporting  the.se  rules  is  a 
sign  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

My  bill  provides  that  after  responsi- 
bility for  the  specified  rules  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  FTC.  there  would  be  a  1 
year  period  of  evaluation  during  which 
the  rules  would  not  be  changed.  After 
that,  the  FTC  could  amend  them  fol- 
lowing procedures  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  question  some  have  rai.sed 
of  whether  the  consumer  protection 
rules  should  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  instead  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  supporting  transfer  to  the 
FTC.  the  Department  correctly  Per- 
ceives the  desirability  of  consolidating 
consumer  protection  in  the  agency 
that  has  this  responsibility  acro.ss  the 
board  for  other  industries.  It  is  the 
FTC  that  has  the  mandate  and  the  ex 
perience  in  consimier  matters.  More- 
over, as  an  independent  agency  like 
the  CAB.  it  is  in  a  better  position  to 
maintain  the  stability  from  one  admm- 
istration  to  the  next  that  would  be  de- 
sirable for  both  the  industry  and  air 
travelers.* 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TKNNf:SSFK. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of 
growing.  State-spon.sored  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union  raise  new 
fears  about  the  worsening  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  There  now  appears  to  be 
in  effect  a  near-total  prohibition  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Jewish  religious  instruction,  and  the 
celebration  of  Jewish  holidays  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  view  of  some  ob- 
servers, the  Soviet  authorities  have 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  of  cultural 
genocide  with  the  aim  of  eliminating 
any  vestige  of  Jewish  culture  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Coinciding  with  the  increase  in  offi- 
cial harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
been  a  precipitous  decline  in  Jewish 
emigration.  In  1983  only  about  1,300 
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Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  only  3.000  the  year  before. 
By  comparison,  in  1979  approximately 
51.000  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
emigrate. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  sponsor  of  the  Congre.s.sional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil,  and  the  Stu- 
dent Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry  are 
among  the  U.S.  groups  working  year 
round  to  provide  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  organizations  have  called 
on  Members  of  Congress  to  speak  out 
about  the  treatment  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  remmd  the  Soviet 
leaders  of  the  commitments  they  have 
made  to  respect  human  rights  and  fa- 
cilitate family  reunification  through 
immigration.  1  am  proud  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  work  of  these  fine 
groups,  and  commend  them  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  an  estimated 
500.000  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  seek- 
ing permission  to  .settle  in  other  coun- 
tries. Among  them  is  Ida  Nudel.  a  cou- 
rageous 53-year-old  woman  who  first 
applied  to  immigrate  to  Israel  in  1971. 
Denied  permission  to  leave,  she  contin- 
ued to  press  her  case  while  also  serv- 
ing as  the  guardian  angel  of  jailed 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  giving 
them  food,  medicine,  and  encourage- 
ment. In  1978  these  actions  led  to  her 
being  arrested  for  malicious  hooligan- 
ism and  sentenced  to  4  years  exile  in 
Siberia.  Her  first  year  in  Siberia,  she 
was  confined  to  a  men's  hostel  with  60 
hardened  criminals.  She  subsequently 
was  allowed  to  live  alone  in  a  tiny  hut 
in  the  forest.  It  was  a  life  of  difficult 
days  and  long,  cold  nights  in  complete 
i-solation.  and  her  health  deteriorated 
greatly. 

Ida  Nudel  completed  her  sentence  of 
exile  in  Siberia  in  1982.  Her  applica- 
tion to  return  to  Moscow,  her  home- 
town, was  denied,  however.  The  au- 
thorities told  her  she  would  be  sent 
back  to  Siberia  if  she  dared  set  foot  in 
the  capital  city.  After  months  of  sleep- 
ing in  railway  station  waiting  rooms, 
she  was  finally  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  city  of  Bendery  in  the  Moldavian 
Republic,  where  she  lives  to  this  day. 
Although  a  trained  economist,  she  has 
been  denied  a  job  because  of  her  ef- 
forts to  join  her  family  in  Israel. 

In  1975  the  Soviet  Union  became  a 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
pledging  to  respect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the 
freedom  of  thought,  con.science.  reli- 
gion, or  belief  and  to  work  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  ap- 
plications of  persons  who  wish  to  re- 
unite with  members  of  their  family. 

Ida  Nudel  is  living  proof  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  brazenly  ignor- 
ing the  pledges  they  made  when  they 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords.  As  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  the 
symbol  of  freedom  for  oppressed  peo- 
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pies  throughout  the  world,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  protest 
the  odious  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  raise  this  issue  again  and 
again,  at  every  opportunity,  to  impress 
upon  officials  in  the  Kremlin  our  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jews  and  to 
pressure  them  into  living  up  to  their 
international  commitments. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  to  friends  in  the 
West  during  her  exile  in  Siberia,  Ida 
Nudel  wrote: 

What  the  Soviet  authorities  did  to  me  was 
ba-se.  ...  I  still  don't  know  whether  the.v  will 
ever  let  me  get  out  of  their  firm  grip.  But 
thi.s  does  not  mean  that  you  should  keep 
.silent,  resigning  yourself  to  the  evil  reality. 
I  beg  you,  in  the  name  of  those  who  are 
locked  behind  the  iron  doors  of  jails,  who 
cannot  or  dare  not  raise  their  voices.  ...  I 
beg  you.  do  not  be  silent! 

To  remain  silent  about  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  is  to  give  tacit  ap- 
proval to  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  voices  in  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  so  that  officials  in  the  Kremlin 
will  have  no  doubt  about  how  we  view 
their  actions. • 


15TH  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS  TABULATED 

I         HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday,  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  20  years  I  ha\e  sent  question- 
naires to  residents  of  the  15th  District. 
Some  of  the  questions  have  been  re- 
peated over  the  course  of  several  years 
to  establish  trends  and  patterns.  Poll- 
ing constituents  has  been  an  excellent 
way  for  me  to  gauge  their  feelings  on 
i-ssues  before  the  Congress  as  well  as 
critical  problems  at  home  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  enormous  deficit  and  the  state 
of  the  ecomony  are  two  issues  causing 
the  greatest  concern  to  the  residents 
of  the  15th  District.  A  65-percent  ma- 
jority finds  itself  in  worse  financial 
shape  or  in  about  the  same  shape 
after  3  years  of  Reaganomics.  while 
only  35  percent  feel  they  are  better 
off.  Still  another  indication  of  their 
concern  for  economic  conditions  is  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  respond- 
ents listed  the  economy  as  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  Congress  and 
the  President  today. 

Fifty  percent  feel  that  defense  ex- 
penditures are  too  high,  while  31  per- 
cent believe  that  the  current  level  of 
Pentagon  spending  is  about  right. 
Only  19  percent  felt  that  military 
spending  was  too  low.  These  statistics 
are  extremely  important  because  the 
House  will  consider,  in  the  near 
future,  the  1985  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  which  appears 
to  be  over  the  financial  limit  set  by 
the  House  budget  resolution.  I  agree 
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with  my  constituents  and  believe  that 
Congress  can  substantially  reduce  the 
President's  proposed  defense  budget 
and  still  strengthen  national  security. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  63-percent 
positive  response  to  my  question 
asking  whether  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  develop  and  im- 
plement an  industrial  policy.  The  dra- 
matic recovery  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  is 
proof  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  play  an  important  role  in  assisting 
vital  industries  and  preserve  American 
jobs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
Banking  Committee  recently  approved 
legislation  that  would  make  industrial 
policy  a  reality  and  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  American  indus- 
tries. The  bill  would  create  a  council 
of  Government,  business  and  labor 
leaders  to  coordinate  efforts  to  insure 
that  all  sectors  of  our  economy  are 
healthy. 

Of  the  several  thousand  responding 
to  the  1984  questionnaire,  a  majority 
of  the  respondents— 45  percent— felt 
that  the  U.S.  military  support  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  decreased.  At 
the  same  time.  55  percent  disapprove 
of  the  way  the  President  is  handling 
our  foreign  involvement  in  Central 
America.  Since  mailing  the  question- 
naire, there  is  additional  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  operating  inde- 
pendently and  secretly  in  Central 
America.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  investigate  whether  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  involvement 
in  mining  Nicaraguan  harbors  and 
other  U.S.  activities  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  violating  United  States  or 
international  law. 

Also  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  67 
percent  of  15th  District  residents  dis- 
approve of  President  Reagan's  action 
in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries, 
while  53  percent  of  them  ipprove  of 
his  actions  in  Asia  and  Soviet  bloc 
countries. 

In  the  field  of  education,  a  64-per- 
cent majority  favors  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  In  letters  and  comments  at- 
tached to  the  questionnaires,  there 
were  requests  for  expanded  support 
for  secondary  and  poslsecondary  voca- 
tional education  programs,  increased 
Federal  funding  for  local  programs 
serving  pupils  with  special  educational 
needs,  and  recommendations  that  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tional policy  be  established  to  assure 
our  future  as  a  democratic  nation  in 
the  world  community. 

Many  of  the  citizens  who  responded 
said  the  budget  cuts  of  the  past  3 
years  have  hurt  them  in  many  areas. 
More  than  36  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents experienced  cuts  in  their  medical 
services;  32  percent  felt  severe  cuts  in 
the  areas  of  housing  and  education 
and  31  percent  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  senior  citizens  programs.  Food 
programs  received  a  29-percent  rating 
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and  cuts  in  veterans'  benefits  only  af- 
fected 26  percent. 

Each  year,  the  number  of  constitu- 
ents responding  to  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire grows,  as  does  the  number  of 
individual  letters.  This  questionnaire 
is  the  single  most  effective  means  I 
have  to  learn  how  15th  District  resi- 
dents feel  about  the  issues  before  us  in 
Congress.  I  am  heartened  that  my  con- 
stituents take  so  much  time  and  effort 
to  report  their  views  to  me.  and  I  rec- 
ommend this  procedure  to  my  col- 
leagues who  really  want  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  districts.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25   1984 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  the  Congres- 
sonal  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  oppressive  treatment  of  the  ap- 
proximately 3  million  Jews  currently 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  both  un- 
justifiable and  inexcusable.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  follows  a 
policy  of  blatant  antisemitism.  Soviet 
laws  ban  even  the  most  fundamental 
religious  practices.  Yet,  the  most  hei- 
nous offense  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
mits is  denying  these  people  their 
principal  right  to  emigrate.  Not  only 
does  this  policy  defy  accepted  moral 
and  ethical  standards,  but  the  strin- 
gent restrictions  placed  on  emigration, 
even  in  cases  involving  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families  contradict  past  inter- 
national agreements— such  as  the  Hel- 
sinki accords— which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  signed. 

While  Jews  are  among  the  few  who 
may  apply  for  exit  visas,  tho.se  who  do 
submit  applications  are  subsequently 
subjected  to  brutal,  often  terrorist  re- 
spon.ses  from  the  Government:  KGB 
searches,  the  loss  of  one's  job.  and 
even  imprisonment  and  exile  are  just 
some  of  the  possible  con.sequences 
facing  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the 
country.  Today  I  would  like  to  address 
the  plight  of  Lev.  Raisa.  and  Tatyana 
Ulanovsky,  just  three  of  the  many 
who  are  victims  of  Russian  persecu- 
tion. 

In  October  1979  Lev  Ulanovsky  ar- 
rived in  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  refusenik  for  5  years.  Mr.  Ulanovsky 
left  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  hopes  of 
being  later  reunited  with  his  mother, 
Raisa.  and  bedridden  grandmother  Ta- 
tyana. In  1980  Rai.sa  Ulanov.sky  filed 
an  exit  visa  application  for  herself  and 
Tatyana.  She  con.sequently  lost  her 
job  and  has  remained  unemployed 
since  that  time.  In  1981.  1  year  after  it 
was  filed,  her  application  wa.s  denied 
on  the  grounds  tliat  joining  her  only 
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child  in  Israel  was  an  ■insufficient 
reason"  for  emigration. 

Since  that  time.  Raisa  and  Tatyana 
Ulanovsky  have  reapplied,  and  have 
been  rejected  again.  Mr.  Ulanovsky  is 
currently  a  researcher  at  the  Weizman 
Institute  of  Science  in  Israel,  and  is 
still  hoping  for  the  release  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  of  the  United  States  must  not 
allow  such  treatment,  such  flagrant 
violations  of  human  rights,  to  contin- 
ue unabated  and  unanswered.  We 
must  not  let  the  plight  of  the  Ulan- 
ovsky family,  and  others  like  them,  be 
forgotten.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  calling  for  immedi- 
ate reforms  of  such  abusive  practices, 
so  that  Soviet  Jews,  and  all  other 
Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate, 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  their  coun- 
try.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  LEON  C.  ASA- 
DOORIAN.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  UTILITY  CONTRAC- 
TORS ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  in  seeking  a  high 
production  strategy  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica on  the  premise  that  a  strong  and 
growing  economy  is  the  basis  of  our 
prosperity,  our  social  stability  and  jus- 
tice, our  national  security,  and  our  in- 
fluence in  the  world.  We  believe  that 
Americans  are  seeking  a  common 
vision  and  a  practical  plan  to  rebuild 
our  economy.  Although  not  all  of  us 
agree  with  every  proposal  we  describe, 
we  believe  they  offer  direction  and  op- 
tions Americans  must  consider  if  we 
are  to  rebuild  and  restore  our  econom- 
ic vitality  and  growth.  Economic 
growth  and  maximum  production  re- 
quire a  healthy  and  dynamic  private 
sector  aided  by  an  efficient  and 
humane  public  sector.  Under  Federal 
leadership,  business,  labor  and  Gov- 
ernment must  be  brought  together  to 
work  cooperatively  to  create  a  climate 
for  growth. 

An  integral  basic  element  of  any 
high  production  strategy  to  rebuild 
America  is  the  investment  we  must 
make  in  our  Nations  infracture— the 
foundation  of  roads,  bridges,  water, 
and  sewer  systems  upon  which  our 
Nation  depends  to  deliver  essential 
services  to  our  people.  It  is  critical  to 
the  life  and  livelihood  of  every  citizen 
and  a  key  element  in  future  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  contemplate  our 
strategy  and  seek  solutions.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Utility  Contractors  Association 
(NUCA)  and  commend  to  you  the 
newly  elected  president  of  this  most 
prestigious  organization,  the  Honora- 
ble Leon  C.  Asadoorian.  and  their  un- 
tiring dedicated  efforts  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  infrastructure  rehabili- 
tation program  for  our  Nation's  water 
and  waste  water  systems.  NUCA  repre- 
sents 2.500  companies  nationwide  in- 
volved in  building  water  delivery  sys- 
tems, waste  water  treatment  systems 
and  underground  construction 

projects,  particularly  pipeline  projects. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress,  the  opening  state- 
ment of  President  Leon  Asadoorian  to 
the  members  of  NUCA  which  is  elo- 
quently and  poignantly  summed  up  in 
the  title:  •American  Ingenuity  Will 
Prevail."  as  follows: 

American  Ingenuity  Will  Prevail 

To  be  named  President  of  the  National 
Utility  Contractors  Association  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  both  an  honor  and  a  decided 
challenge.  As  Art  Linkletter  so  aptly  put  it 
in  Dal'as;  -We're  not  riding  the  winds  of 
change— its  tornadoes  we're  talking  about!" 

And  the  change  I  see  is.  in  large  measure, 
change  of  the  positive  sort.  Our  knowledge 
revolution,  and  the  ability  to  instantaneous- 
ly tap  that  data  base,  grows  by  the  minute. 
Due  to  these  new  technologies  we  can  now 
work  smarter,  not  harder. 

I  have  a  very  positive  outlook  for  our  in- 
dustry. The  lengthy  depressed  construction 
market  and  related  conditions  has  kept  our 
industry  in  a  "survival"  mode.  Today,  the 
improving  economy  allows  us  to  enter  an 
■aggressive"  mode,  however,  it  will  take  the 
synergistic  efforts  of  our  entire  association 
to  again  make  this  one  of  America's  great 
industries. 

Our  opportunity  is  here.  now.  If  you  look 
at  the  period  of  time  that  we're  in  right 
now.  this  is  basically  a  period  of  "re"-every- 
thlng-rehabilitate,  rebuild,  reconstruct.  It's 
a  period  of  catching  up  on  maintenance:  it  is 
a  period  of  adjustment. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  on  the 
horizon  is  the  growing  recognition  that 
America's  deteriorating  infrastructure  has 
to  be  addressed  and.  addressed  soon. 

Here  is  the  challenge  of  the  Eighties— our 
challenge.  America's  staggering  needs  must 
be  transformed  into  a  reality.  Politicians  ev- 
erywhere are  vitally  concerned.  However,  it 
will  require  strong  pressure  from  their  con- 
stituencies before  they  have  the  courage  to 
tackle  the  tremendous  creative  financing 
program  needed.  It  is  not  a  job  for  your  as- 
sociation officers  and  directors  alone.  Each 
of  you— and  your  companies— has  a  personal 
stake  in  this  communications  job. 

The  level  to  which  we  meet  this  challenge 
is  directly  related  to  our  combined  abilities 
to  get  this  infrastructure  communications 
job  sold  to  the  general  public. 

I  personally  believe  in  each  of  you  and  in 
this  industry.  And.  I  believe  that  American 
ingenuity  will  again  prevail. 

In  testimony  to  the  successful  at- 
tainment projected  for  NUCA's  goals 
and  objectives  under  the  quality  lead- 
ership of  Leon  Asadoorian.  I  would 
also  like  to  present  the  statement  pre- 
pared and  published  by  his  colleagues 
in  a  recent  issue  of  NUCAs  magazine. 
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The   National   Utility   Contractor,   as 
follows: 

Meet  NUCA's  1984  President— Leon  C. 
Asadoorian.  a  Man  of  Action 

"My  goal  for  the  upcoming  year  is  to  set 
ideals  founded  on  professionalism,  opti- 
mism, and  a  mutual  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  industry  and  our  asso- 
ciation,"  says  incoming  NUCA  President. 
Leon  C.  Asadoorain.  "I  am  committed  to  a 
strong  National  Association  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  every  chapter  first  and  to  their 
members  in  turn.  I  am  also  committed  to 
helping  make  NUCA  contractors  the  most 
profitable  contractors  in  our  industry.  I 
want  every  member  to  look  with  pride  to 
our  association  and  our  industry." 

These  quotes  capsulize  the  theme  and  pri- 
orities of  the  man  who  will  be  installed  as 
NUCA's  Eighteenth  President  on  March  3rd 
in  Dallas.  At  41.  he  is  one  of  the  youngest 
men  to  take  the  helm  of  NUCA.  Asadoorain 
will  strive  to  give  NUCA  effective  leadership 
and  strengthen  further  the  Association's  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Having  spent  the  past  year  visiting  with 
many  local  chapters  on  NUCA's  behalf.  Asa- 
doorain listened  to  renewed  hope  in  the 
economy  and  the  construction  industry  as 
voiced  by  the  local  contractors.  He  agrees 
with  financier  Malcolm  Forbes,  who  recent- 
ly said.  "The  rebuilding  of  America's  infra- 
structure is  going  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
economic  booms  over  the  next  ten  years." 
Drawing  from  these  resources,  he  intends  to 
build  a  strong  network  among  NUCA  chap- 
ters and  echo  their  needs  in  Washington. 

Often  when  visiting  with  chapters  he  has 
quoted  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said. 
"Every  man  owes  a  part  of  his  time  and 
money  to  the  business  or  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  No  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  withhold  his  support  from  an  orga- 
nization that  is  striving  to  improve  condi- 
tions within  his  sphere." 

"The  major  challenge  our  industry  faces 
this  election  year,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
state  governments  is  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate presence  and  continue  to  educate  the 
Administration  and  Congress  of  the  impor- 
tance of  rebuilding  America's  underpin- 
nings," explains  Asadoorian.  "All  of  this 
must  be  done  in  balance  with  rising  deficit 
budgets.  It  is  impossible  if  the  priorities  of 
that  underpinning  and  its  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country  is  not  kept  at  the 
same  level  as  entitlement  programs,  the  de- 
fense budget,  and  the  implications  of  a  tax 
increase.  'Good  Water,  America'  and 
NUCA's  special  report  on  the  nation's  water 
and  sewer  systems,  "Ticking  Timebombs." 
have  been  good  starts  in  exposing  this  prob- 
lem to  the  public  and  Congress.  More  of  the 
same  must  be  continued  during  this  coming 
year.  " 

Those  close  to  Leon  describe  him  as  a  fun- 
damentalist: "No  bells  and  whistles,  just 
straight  ahead  and  stick  to  the  basics."  He 
brings  to  the  NUCA  presidency  the  same 
"can  do"  attitude  and  boundless  energy 
with  which  he  served  as  president-elect  and 
chairman  of  NUCA's  government  relatioru5 
committee.  Active  in  both  state  and  federal 
government  affairs,  he  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  continued  strong  voice  to 
affect  more  favorable  conditions  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  both  in  the  legislative 
and  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Asadoorian  hopes  to  nurture  existing  coa- 
litions with  other  construction  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  to  promote 
community  and  governmental  awareness  of 
what  contractors  do  for  the  country.  This 


awareness  can  only  serve  to  broaden  the  fi- 
nancial support  for  construction  projects 
and  improve  relations  with  the  general 
public.  He  summarized  his  commitment  to 
this  by  .saying.  "We  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  reshape  our  own  destiny,  the  need  is 
there,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  commu- 
nicate that  need  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels." 

With  these  goals,  a  .sen.se  of  vision  and 
commitment.  Lieon  Asadoorian  accepts  the 
challenge  of  leading  NUCA  through  this 
election  year.  He  brings  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  successful  innovation  that  will  be  a 
strong  asset  in  developing  support  for 
NUCA. 

Leon  Asadoorian  is  President  and  owner 
of  Methuen  Construction  Company.  Inc..  lo- 
cated in  Methuen.  Massachusetts.  The  busi- 
ness was  founded  by  his  father  Leon  G.  Asa- 
doorian in  1960.  performing  small  sewer  and 
water  contracts.  Leon's  mother.  Elizabeth 
Asadoorian.  handled  the  bookkeeping  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  company. 

Working  with  his  father  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  he  attended  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, a  cooperative  education  college, 
Leon  received  invaluable  field  experience. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  1964  receiving  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. He  then  channelled  his  efforts  full 
time  into  the  construction  business. 

In  1964.  Methuen  Construction  Compa- 
ny's annual  volume  was  In  5  figures,  with 
two  employees.  Upon  his  father's  retirement 
in  1974.  Leon  took  over  as  President.  Doing 
business  throughout  New"  England  and  In 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  the  company  has  grown 
considerably.  Methuen  Construction  em- 
ploys approximately  175  people  under  the 
direction  of  General  Manager,  Michael 
Chacc. 

■It's  my  personal  philosophy  that  people 
make  any  operation,  as.sociation  or  business 
work. "  he  explains,  adding  that  most 
modern  equipment  and  facilities  are  not  a 
substitute.  He  also  has  found  from  experi- 
ence that  a  person  gets  out  of  something 
only  as  much  as  he  contributes. 

Consistent  with  his  philosophy  for  NUCA, 
Asadoorian  encourages  participation  and 
communication  among  his  employees.  Meth- 
uen Construction's  most  important  asset  Is 
its  people.  Every  employee's  birthday  is  re- 
membered and  acknowledged.  Company 
policy  is  to  promote  from  within  and 
upward  mobility  is  encouraged.  The  names 
of  operators  and  truck  drivers  are  attached 
to  the  equipment  they  operate.  Many  em- 
ployees have  been  with  the  company  over 
ten  years:  most  over  five  years. 

The  company  prides  it-self  with  creating  a 
family  atmosphere,  responsive  to  its  em- 
ployees. Leon's  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret,  and  all  employees'  families  are  in- 
cluded in  company  functions  and  to  share  in 
the  company's  success. 

Liz  and  Margaret  Asadoorian  are  most  im- 
portant to  him.  Because  business  and  school 
often  restrains  the  time  spent  together,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  girls  to  attend  UCA 
meetings,  or  for  him  to  .scurry  off  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  catch 
Liz  running  In  a  track  meet,  or  attend  a 
school  function  with  Margaret. 

Asadoorian  has  served  as  president  of  his 
local  chapter,  the  Utility  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  (UCANE).  During 
his  presidency,  he  implemented  programs  to 
Improve  communications  with  state,  local 
and  city  agencies.  He  successfully  initiated 
programs  to  promote  membership  and  par- 
ticipation among  smaller  contractor  mem- 
bers. He  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
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and  various  committees  including  the 
Budget.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Specifi- 
cations Committees.  He  continues  to  be  an 
active  member  of  UCANE  as  well  as  the  Un- 
derground Contractors  A.ssociation  of  Arizo- 
na. His  commitment  and  involvement 
reaches  out  to  other  activities  and  organiza- 
tion's as  well.  He  is  an  Arbitrator  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation: he  is  also  a  member  of  the  AGC. 
ABC  and  the  ARTBA  associations. 

Asadoorian.  a  Massachusetts  native,  is 
dedicated  to  community  service.  He  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Nevins 
Home,  a  nonprofit  old  age  home  in  Meth- 
uen. And.  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bon  Se- 
cours  Guild  (a  hospital  support  organiza- 
tion), the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Infra- 
structure Task  Force,  the  Management  Ad- 
visory Group  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Ancient  and  Honora- 
ble Artillery. 

"Leading  the  Association  this  year  will  be 
fun.  an  exciting  and  challenging  task.  "  Asa- 
doorian enthusiastically  noted.  He  will  have 
a  lot  of  help  in  that  task.  Working  with  him 
will  be  NUCA's  dedicated  staff  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bill  Harley.  Executive  Director. 
With  the  energetic  support  of  NUCA's  Offi- 
cers, Directors.  Committee  Chairmen  and 
chapters  throughout  the  country.  President 
Leon  C.  A.sadoorian  intends  to  make  1984  a 
successful  and  important  year  for  NUCA 
and  each  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  life  here  in 
America  and  I  am  pleased  to  seek  this 
national  recognition  of  Leon  Asadoor- 
ian's  lifetime  of  good  works,  his 
dreams  and  aspirations  in  concert  with 
the  members  of  NUCA— all  directed  to 
rebuilding  America  and  our  people's 
estate.  As  he  carries  on  in  his  official 
position  as  President  of  National  Utili- 
ty Contractors  Association,  we  do 
indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citizen, 
good  friend  and  great  American— The 
Honorable  Leon  Asadoorian— for  his 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  people  of  our  community.  State 
and  Nation.* 


VA  REGIONAL  OFFICE  SHINES 
IN  DES  MOINES,  lA 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  exceptional  work  of 
the  'Veterans'  Administration  Regional 
Office  in  Des  Moines,  lA.  The  office 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  veterans  benefits— 
except  medical— within  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Their  work  is  truly  outstanding.  I 
know  it  is  fashionable  these  days  to 
tell  only  the  horror  stories  which  sur- 
face from  time  to  time  about  the  inef- 
ficiencies, inequities,  and  the  overall 
inability  of  the  Government's  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  programs.  The  Vet- 
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erans'  Administration  Regional  Office 
in  Des  Moines,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Norman  Bauer,  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  an  agency  that  serves  its  mission 
well.  Its  123  Federal  employees  serve 
Iowa's  358,000  veterans  with  destinc- 
tion.  Of  course,  there  are  often  dis- 
agreements regarding  the  final  deci- 
sions they  sometimes  make,  but  my 
constituents  are  made  fully  aware  of 
the  basis  of  these  decisions  and  they 
are  completely  informed  about  their 
right  to  appellate  review. 

I  only  wish  all  agencies  operated  as 
effectively  as  this  one.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  the  record  show  that  the  work 
done  by  these  dedicated  workers  is 
clearly  outstanding  and  is  gratefully 
appreciated  by  this  Member  and  by 
the  people  of  Iowa's  Fifth  District.* 


THE  GREAT  ENERGY  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
consider  H.R.  4275.  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Au- 
thorization Act.  Both  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times 
argue  that  there  may  be  a  more  cost 
effective  way  for  the  Government  to 
sell  Hoover  Dam  power.  Their  edito- 
rials, which  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  read,  say  the  underpricing  of  Feder- 
al power  is  unfair  and  discourages  con- 
servation. 
The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Tribune.  San  Diego.  CA,  Mar.  28, 

1984] 

The  Great  Energy  Giveaway 

The  Federal  Government,  while  running  a 
record  deficit  of  nearly  $200  billion,  a  year. 
is  preparing  to  renew  "sweetheart  "  con- 
tracts to  sell  Hoover  Dam  electric  power  for 
peanuts. 

That's  great  for  many  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  Hoover  Dam  marketing  area, 
but  not  for  San  Diegans.  Our  power  costs 
are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation,  but  we 
cannot  participate  in  the  government  give- 
away. If  we  could,  we  could  save  $10  to  $30 
million  a  year,  which  would  help  with  the 
high  utility  bills. 

Hoover  Dam  power  sells  for  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  kilowatt  hour.  The  San  Diego  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.  is  paying  six  cents  a  kilo- 
watt hour  for  the  electricity  it  is  buying  in 
Arizona  and  New-  Mexico  to  bring  here  over 
the  company's  new  transmission  line  to  the 
east. 

Why  can't  San  Diegans  share  in  the  bene- 
fits of  low-cost  federal  power?  Politics  Is  a 
big  part  of  the  answer.  The  utilities  which 
contracted  for  Hoover  power  in  the  1930s 
got  a  great  bargain,  and  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  wasn't  one  of  them.  The  50-year 
contracts  are  expiring  in  1987.  and  the  con- 
tractors claim  the  right  of  renewal.  Legisla- 
tion is  being  pushed  In  Congress,  by  Sen. 
James  McClure.  R-Ida..  and  Rep.  Morris 
Udall.  D-Ariz.,  to  give  them  30  years  more  at 
the  trough. 
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The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  says 
this  underpricing  of  federal  hydropower  is 
unfair  and  merely  encourages  consumption, 
increasing  demands  for  coal  and  nuclear 
power.  We  agree. 

Fairness  demands  that  Hoover  s  electrici- 
ty be  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  old  pork-barrel  laws  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  power  are  out  of  date.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  Uncle  Sam  to  take  less 
than  top  dollar  for  the  energy  generated  by 
the  Colorado  River.  Why  should  customers 
served  by  municipal  electric  systems  in  Los 
Angeles.  Glendale  and  Pasadena  have  access 
to  low-cost  power  that  is  denied  to  us. 
merely  because  we  are  served  by  a  private 
power  company'^  They  don't  own  Hoover 
Dam.  The  Colorado  River  belongs  to  all  of 
us. 

Federal  officials  say  they  aren't  in  the 
busine.ss  of  making  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
power.  But  they  aren't  generating  energy 
just  for  the  fun  of  it.  And  energy  is  worth 
far  more  now  than  it  was  worth  in  1937.  It  is 
the  preferred  users  who  are  making  giant 
profits,  at  the  expense  of  the  federal  treas- 
ury and  all  of  us. 

Congress  should  not  act  hastily  to  perpet- 
uate this  giveaway  of  public  money  for  an- 
other 30  years.  The  entire  structure  of  fed- 
eral power  pricing  needs  to  be  brought  up  to 
date. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21.  19841 

Greedy  for  Power 
,  If  a  giant  oil  reserve  were  discovered 
under  the  Pentagon,  would  the  Government 
give  it  away  to  voters  who  live  in  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia?  That,  in  effect,  is 
what  President  Reagan  and  many  members 
of  Congress  want  to  do  with  the  more  than 
$400  million  worth  of  electricity  generated 
annually  by  Hoover  Dam  The  last  hope  of 
stopping  that  30-year  sign-away  of  a  public 
resource  rests  with  the  House. 

When  it  was  finished  in  1937.  the  giant 
hydroelectric  facility  on  the  Colorado  River 
was  still  called  Boulder  Dam.  Its  size  and 
power  output  made  it  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  modern  world.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment signed  50-year  contracts  to  deliver 
the  power,  at  cost,  to  public  and  private 
power  authorities  in  California.  Nevada  and 
Arizona. 

This  electricity  was  always  a  bargain;  it 
sold  over  the  decades  at  an  average  price  of 
one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Wholesale  power  in  the  same  region  now 
sells  for  as  much  as  7  cents  a  kwh.  Hoover 
Dam  power  at  half  a  cent  is  virtually  a  steal. 
No  wonder  that  the  three  benefiting  states 
are  pressing  for  legislation  that  would  lock 
in  the  bargain  through  the  year  2017. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  per- 
ceiving that  the  underpricing  of  hydropower 
discourages  conservation  and  increases 
demand  for  coal  and  nuclear  power,  argues 
that  Hoover's  electricity  should  be  auc- 
tioned off  to  the  highest  bidders.  San  Diego, 
paying  very  high  electricity  costs  and  denied 
any  portion  of  Hoover  power,  supports  the 
auction  alternative.  But  these  appeals  have 
so  far  been  ignored. 

The  Administration's  budget  office  might 
have  been  expected  to  oppose  such  a  give- 
away of  Government  resources.  But  the 
President  is  apparently  unwilling  to  upset 
his  Western  supporters  in  an  election  year. 

The  sign-away  bill  breezed  through  the 
Senate  with  bipartisan  support.  House 
Democrats,  too.  seem  reluctant  to  end  up  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  politics  of  cheap  hy- 
dropower. In  this  case  their  reluctance  is 
probably  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  Repre- 
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sentative  Morris  Udall.  the  Tucson  Demo- 
crat who  chairs  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, is  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

There  are  many  ways  to  rationalize  sup- 
port for  the  measure:  It  only  continues  the 
existing  system  of  power  distribution  .  .  . 
It's  too  late  for  effective  opposition  .  .  .  Mil- 
lions will  benefit  from  the  low-cost  electrici- 
ty. But  beyond  these  rationalizations  lies  a 
simple  truth.  It's  just  not  fair  to  treat  na- 
tional resources  as  pork  to  be  sliced  up  for 
the  neighbors.  When  California.  Nevada 
and  Arizona  don't  pay  their  share  of  energy 
costs,  someone  else  must.* 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  DAY 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speakpr.  since 
April  25.  1984  is  National  Secretaries 
Day.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  a  good  friend  and  dynam- 
ic lady  who  has  been  recognized  as  the 
Best  Secretary  on  Delmarva  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  White  &  Leonard. 
Inc..  of  Salisbury.  MD. 

Mrs.  Betty  J.  Sharpley  is  employed 
by  Ahtes  &  Hanna  Partners.  Inc..  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  and  in- 
fluential real  estate  firms  on  Delmar- 
va. She  is  the  secretary  to  the  part- 
ners, Mr.  Bill  Ahtes  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hanna. 

During  her  14  years  of  employment 
in  the  real  estate  business,  she  has  e.x- 
perienced  the  fluctuations  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  this  industry  with- 
out allowing  it  to  affect  her  own  good 
judgment,  perserverance.  and  extraor- 
dinary stability.  In  her  employers' 
words,  she  is  truly  a  partner  in  our 
business  and  our  success  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  without  her  efforts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  over  70  can- 
didates submitted  for  the  honor  as  the 
Best  Secretary  of  Delmarva.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Sharpley.  Mrs.  Donna 
Causey,  employed  by  Occidental 
Chemical  of  Salisbury,  and  Mrs.  Bobbi 
Bryon.  employed  by  Peninsula  Finan- 
cial Services  of  Salisbury,  were  recog- 
nized. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late these  three  fine  and  accomplished 
secretaries  and  to  commend  White  & 
Leonard.  Inc..  for  conducting  such  a 
successful  contest.* 


HALSEY  C.  BURKE 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF   CALIKORM.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  19S4 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congressmen  Don  Edwards. 
Ed  Zschau.  and  myself.  I  would  like  to 
speak  in  honor  of  Halsey  C.  Burke,  an 
American  who  deserves  our  highest 
praise  and  respect. 
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Halsey  Burke,  who.se  public  service 
in  our  community  serves  as  a  model 
for  all  citizens,  will  be  honored  at  a 
special  dinner  during  which  he  will  re- 
ceive the  City  of  Hopes  highest  recog- 
nition—the Spirit  of  Life  Award. 
Halsey  will  receive  this  award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  City 
of  Hope  medical  center. 

The  City  of  Hope  is  a  National  Pilot 
Medical  Center  which  provides  superb, 
ultramodern  facilities,  and  free  care 
for  patients  from  around  our  Nation. 
Halsey's  extensive  efforts  have  helped 
enable  the  City  of  Hope  to  serve  pa- 
tients suffering  from  major  cata- 
strophic maladies  such  as  cancer  and 
leukemia.  And  the  generous  support 
offered  by  Halsey  and  others  has 
helped  make  the  City  of  Hope  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  medical  research 
institutions. 

Thus,  with  the  help  of  people  like 
Halsey.  the  City  of  Hope  has  been  able 
to  relieve  pain,  prolong  life,  and  effect 
cures  for  thousands  of  people. 

Yet  Halsey's  record  of  contribution 
extends  beyond  his  important  work 
for  the  City  of  Hope.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  San 
Jose,  district  governor  of  Rotary  Inter- 
nationals  District  517.  and  he  has 
been  an  active  volunteer  and  member 
of  numerous  organizations,  including 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Manufactur- 
ing Group,  United  Way  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  the  Bay  Area  Council,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  addition, 
Halsey  served  as  one  of  the  youngest 
captains  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rines, and  then  he  went  on  to  become 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Burke  Industries,  Inc..  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  rubber  products  for 
industrial  applications. 

Mr.  Spealter.  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr. 
Zschau,  and  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  Halsey.  and  we  are  honored  to 
have  him  as  our  friend.  It  is  obvious 
that  Halsey  C.  Burke  deserves  acco- 
lades and  thanks  for  his  notable  serv- 
ice to  our  community.  In  light  of  this 
fact,  we  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  all 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  us  in  extending 
thanks  to  our  friend.  Halsey  C. 
Burke. • 


April  25,  1984 


WORLD  DAY  FOR  LABORATORY 

ANIMALS 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce that  this  Saturday  over  70  or- 
ganizations from  all  over  the  United 
States  are  sponsoring  a  gathering  to 
commemorate  World  Day  for  Labora- 
tory Animals.  The  participants  will 
pay    respects    to    those    animals    that 


have  died,  both  in  the  past  and  the 
future,  in  scientific  laboratories.  The 
gathering  begins  at  noon  and  will  be 
held  in  Lafayette  Park  across  from  the 
White  House,  on  April  28.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  attend  this  important 
event  to  focus  attention  on  the  world- 
wide suffering  of  animals  used  in  re- 
search and  testing. 

The  International  Association 
Against  Painful  Experiments  on  Ani- 
mals began  World  Day  for  Laboratory 
Animals  in  1978.  April  24  was  the  day 
chosen  as  it  is  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Hugh  Dowding. 
Lord  Dowding,  commander-in-chief  of 
Fighter  Command.  Royal  Air  Force,  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  spoke  frequently 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  use 
of  laboratory  animals. 

This  day  is  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  profound  moral  dimension  to 
the  issue  of  laboratory  animal  experi- 
mentation. It  is  time  to  raise  the 
public  conscience  on  the  current  use  of 
laboratory  animals.  As  our  society  has 
become  more  sophisticated,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  question  the  so-called 
necessity  of  inflicting  suffering  to  sen- 
tient beings.  The  pain  and  harsh  treat- 
ment of  animals  must  become  a  factor 
weighed  against  possible  fruits  of 
knowledge  in  research.  I  raise  these 
difficult  ethical  questions  in  hopes 
that  my  colleagues  will  acknowledge 
the  seriousne-ss  of  this  issue,  and  will 
join  me  in  working  toward  a  more 
humane  society  for  all.« 


WOMEN  IN  MINING  HONORED 

I         HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16.  1984.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  an  important  segment 
of  my  constituency— women  in  mining. 
Not  only  were  these  constituents 
women  employed  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, but  they  were  representatives  of  a 
nationwide  organization  named 
Women  In  Mining. 

This  organization  which  just  began 
its  11th  year  of  service,  is  working  on  a 
grassroots  level  to  educate  the  overall 
public  about  not  only  the  importance 
of  the  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  importance  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individuals  in  the  indus- 
try. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women  In 
Mining.  Ms.  Debra  Schumacher  and 
Ms.  Molly  Martin  are  members  of  two 
local  chapters— The  Kentuckianio 
Chapter  headquartered  in  my  district 
in  Evansville.  IN,  and  the  St.  Louis. 
MO,  chapter. 

Too  many  times  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  making  the  laws  of  this 
Nation  do  not  have  the  time  to  either 
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learn  from  or  express  appreciation  for 
the  personal  contributions  our  con- 
stituents make  to  their  communities 
and  the  general  public  good. 

Neither  do  we  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  honor  and  congratulate  those 
individuals  for  their  sacrifices  and 
dedication. 

Therefore.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
and  am  honored  to  announce  that 
Joyce  L.  Fitzgerald,  of  Evansville,  IN, 
has  been  named  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Women  In  Mining. 

I  wish  Joyce  and  the  entire  national 
organization  the  best  of  luck  and  com- 
mend them  on  their  fine  and  honora- 
ble mission.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLIE  SEALY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Tuscaloosa 
News,  written  by  Rhonda  Wooldridge 
of  the  paper's  staff. 

The  article  recognizes  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charlie  Sealy,  and 
tells  of  his  story  to  fight  back  from 
heart  bypa.ss  surgery.  Following  is  the 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
per: 
Bypass  Surgery  Isn't  Keeping  Developer 
Down 

<By  Rhonda  Wooldridge) 

At  65.  Charlie  Sealy  has  no  plans  to  slow 
down. 

In  fact,  the  local  real  estate  developer  is 
speeding  back  up  as  he  recovers  from  heart 
bypass  surgery  he  underwent  last  Decem- 
ber. 

■J  feel  good  about  myself."  he  said.  'AH 
I'd  like  to  do  is  get  my  stiength  back  and 
get  back  into  things  in  the  office  and  in  the 
community." 

Today  is  Heart  Sunday,  the  beginning  of 
the  Heart  Fund's  annual  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. 

Money  raised  during  the  campaign  is  used 
for  education  and  research  into  heart  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment. 

Sealy  had  a  heart  attack  about  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  but  he  said  he  thought  he 
had  gotten  over  it  pretty  well. 

'It  was  mild."  he  said.  "The  doctor  told 
me  if  I  had  to  have  a  heart  attack  it  was  the 
kind  to  have. " 

Sealy  said  he  had  lei  up  somewhat  on  his 
schedule  since  his  heart  attack. 

•  Whenever  I  got  tired  I  just  quit.  "  he  said. 
■  A  lot  of  limes  we  have  a  lot  of  excitement 
around  here,  but  whenever  things  get  real 
excited  I  just  try  to  get  out.  " 

He  did  not  smoke  before  the  attack,  .so  he 
didn't  have  that  to  give  up,  but  he  had 
watched  his  diet  carefully  and  had  taken  up 
regular  walking.  Sealy  said. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  usual  morning  walks 
that  Its  current  trouble  first  surfaced. 

"Normally  I  get  up  and  walk  every  morn- 
ing approximately  three  miles.  "  he  said. 
"This  particular  morning  I  decided  to  carry 
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my  bird  dog  with  me.  We  went  out  to  the 
edge  of  town  and  started  off." 

He  said  when  he  had  gone  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  "at  a  pretty  good  pace,"  he 
reached  a  small  incline. 

"About  Ihree-fourths  of  the  way  up  I 
began  to  have  a  shortness  of  breath."  he 
said.  "I  knew  going  up  that  small  incline 
that  something  was  wrong." 

Sealy  .said  he  walked  "very  slowly"  back  to 
his  car  and  drove  back  home.  By  the  time 
he  got  there  he  was  feeling  a  bit  better  and 
decided  to  wait  until  the  next  day  to  go  to 
the  doctor,  he  said. 

The  doctor  put  him  into  the  hospital  for 
an  arteriogram,  a  process  by  which  dye  is 
sent  through  the  arteries  into  the  heart 
muscle  and  pictures  are  taken  that  show- 
how  well  the  system  is  working.  Sealy  said. 
"I  got  the  report  back  Thursday  morning 
with  the  recommendation  that  I  have  open 
heart  surgery.  "  he  said. 

He  said  he  tried  to  persuade  the  doctors  to 
wail  until  after  the  holidays,  but  they  said 
they  didn't  recommend  it  because  some  of 
the  arteries  that  carried  blood  to  his  heart 
were  nearly  closed. 

He  had  the  surgery— five  bypasses  and  ad- 
ditional cleaning  of  one  artery— on  Dec.  19, 
I  was  well  pleased,"  he  said. 

Sealy  said  he  spent  almost  two  weeks  in 
Druid  City  Hospital  after  the  surgery  and 
was  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  treat- 
ment there. 

"The  hospital  had  wonderful  equipment, 
wonderful  nurses.  "  he  said.  And  they  all 
took  a  personal  interest  in  me. 

"I  noticed  that  they  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  all  of  their  patients  there." 

Within  a  few  days  he  began  to  get  his 
strength  back.  Sealy  said. 

"Before  I  left  the  hospital  I  began  lo  walk 
up  and  down  the  halls,  and  as  soon  as  I  got 
home  and  the  weather  permitted  I  began  to 
walk  outside.  "  he  said. 

"I  started  off  walking  about  half  a  mile 
and  I  was  exhausted."  he  said.  "Today  I'm 
up  to  three  and  a  half  miles  and  I'll  try  to 
pick  that  up  to  four  miles  next  week.  " 

Sealy  said  he  thought  his  recovery  was  fa- 
cilitated by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  relative- 
ly good  condition  because  he  had  already 
been  walking  regularly. 

And  the  prayers  of  his  pastor.  Allan 
Watson,  and  his  friends  were  "a  plus. "  he 
added. 

In  recent  weeks  he  has  begun  spending 
some  time  back  in  the  office  and  resuming 
other  activities.  Sealy  said. 

Tm  on  my  way  back  to  normal.  Within  a 
month  or  six  weeks  111  be  stronger  than  I 
was  before  I  had  my  surgery."  he  said. 

Sealy  said  since  he  has  had  both  a  heart 
attack  and  bypass  surgery  it  would  be  easy 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  ihinking  about 
what  else  might  happen. 

"But  I  don't  worry  about  that."  he  said.  "I 
don't  ride  in  rodeos  and  I  don't  climb  moun- 
tains, but  I  expect  to  live  a  full,  normal 
life  " 

I  am  confident  that  Charlie  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  a  full  and  active  life.  His 
past  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments are  proof  of  his  inherent  char- 
acteristics of  hard  work  and  service  to 
others. 

Charlie  "started  from  scratch  "  to 
build  a  prominent  Tuscaloosa  busi- 
ness, exemplifying  the  highest  level  of 
citizenship  all  the  way.  The  year  1955 
saw  the  formation  of  Sealy  Realty  Co.. 
with  business  objectives  lo  build  and 
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sell  real  estate  in  the  Tuscaloosa.  AL, 
area.  The  most  visible  results  of  this 
venture  are  the  more  than  1.000  new- 
homes  and  the  more  than  800  apart- 
ment units  he  has  built  for  Tuscaloo- 
sans.  and  the  20  or  so  subdivisions  de- 
veloped by  him. 

As  he  has  gone  about  this  prolific 
work  over  30  years.  Charlie  has  con- 
tributed much  to  his  profession  and 
those  who  share  it.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  career  and  the  infancy  of  the 
modern  real  estate  profession,  Charlie 
attended  meetings,  seminars,  and  con- 
ventions all  over  the  country,  bringing 
back  new  ideas  and  methods  which  he 
shared  with  others  in  the  profession. 

Working  with  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, he  was  instrumental  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  real  estate  courses 
there  many  years  ago.  He  has  seen  the 
University  go  from  a  13-week.  26-hour 
first  course  to  a  funded  chair  of  real 
estate,  in  which  he  played  an  instru- 
mental part. 

A  partial  listing  of  the  leadership 
roles  Charlie  served  in  organizations 
working  to  further  his  profession  fol- 
lows: 

Charter  member.  Homebuilder-s  Associa- 
tion of  Tuscaloosa:  treasurer.  Homebuilders 
Association  of  Tuscaloosa;  president.  Home- 
builders  Association  of  Tuscaloosa:  director. 
Homebuilders  Association  of  Tuscaloosa:  na- 
tional director.  Homebuilders  Association  of 
America:  State  treasurer.  Alabama  Real 
Estate  Association  (Realtors):  3rd  vice  presi- 
dent. Alabama  Real  Estate  Association  (Re- 
altors): 1st  vice  president.  Alabama  Real 
Estate  Association  (Realtors):  State  direc- 
tor. Alabama  Real  Estate  Association  (Real- 
tors); president.  Alabama  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation (Realtors);  chairman.  Education 
Committee.  Alabama  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion (Realtors);  president.  Tuscaloo.sa  Board 
of  Realtors:  national  director.  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Indicative  of  his  profe.ssional  reputa- 
tion are  these  highest  awards  from  his 
professional  peers: 

Realtor  of  the  Year  1963.  presented  by 
Tuscaloosa  Board  of  Realtors;  Realtor  of 
the  Year  1964.  presented  by  Tuscaloosa 
Board  of  Realtors;  Builder  of  the  Year  1980. 
presented  by  Tuscaloosa  Homebuilders  As- 
sociation; Ward  McFarland.  Sr.  Community 
Development  Award,  presented  by  Tuscaloo- 
sa Board  of  Realtors  1981. 

He  is  a  founder  and  director  of  Secu- 
rity Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, and  a  founder  and  director  of 
Peoples  Bank  of  Tuscaloosa.  The  con- 
structive energy  Charlie  has  shown  in 
his  profession  has  overflowed  into  the 
community.  In  the  course  of  gathering 
information  for  this  tribute,  a 
common  thread  of  opinion  came  out  in 
conversations  with  those  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  community 
projects—  If  you  give  him  a  job  to  do, 
it  will  get  done  thoroughly  and  very 
successfully." 

Some  of  his  civic  responsibilities 
over  the  years  have  included: 

Director  Tu.scaloosa  County  Industrial  De- 
velopment Authority;  division  chairman. 
YMCA;    division    chairman.    United    Fund: 
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chairman.  Enlargement  Campaign  Drive. 
Black  Warrior  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica: Executive  board  member.  Black  Warrior 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Institution- 
al repre.sentative.  Black  Warrior  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  active  member 
Northport  Chamber  of  Commerce:  active 
member  Tuscaloosa  Chamber  cf  Commerce: 
executive  committee.  Tuscaloosa  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Authority;  chairman. 
Original  Ci'y  Commission;  director.  West 
Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Charlie  has  also  served  through  his 
church  in  the  position  of  deacon, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons,  and 
Sunday  school  superintendent  of 
Forest  Lake  Baptist  Church.  He  has 
also  served  as  an  executive  board 
member  of  the  Alabama  Baptist  State 
Convention. 

For  many  years  Charlie  has  worked 
to  promote  and  develop  Tuscaloosa 
and  Tuscaloosa  County.  From  heading 
fundraising  drives,  to  working  with 
sales  presentations,  to  preparing  grant 
applications  for  Federal  assistance, 
Charlie  has  worked  to  help  organize 
and  construct  projects  that  would 
serve  others. 

He  has  given  so  much  of  himself  and 
not  asked  for  anything  in  return. 
People  like  Charlie  Sealy  are  hard  to 
find  these  days  when  it  comes  to  look- 
ing for  a  truly  good  person. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me.  I  have  always  known  that  I  could 
turn  to  him  for  wise  counsel,  friend- 
ship, and  support.  He  has  never  failed 
to  respond  with  generosity  of  his  time, 
talents,  and  compassion. 

I  feel  deep  warmth  and  affection  for 
Charlie  Sealy.  treasure  my  associa- 
tions with  him.  and  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  continuing  friend- 
ship.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  69th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century,  the  massacre  of  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  pattern  of  torture,  exile,  and 
mass  killing  that  was  perpetrated  by 
the  Turkish  Government  against  the 
Armenian  people  was,  unfortunately, 
not  the  last  manifestation  of  genocide 
that  the  world  was  to  witness  during 
this  century.  The  hideous  example  set 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1915  has 
been  followed  by  barbarous  regimes 
from  Nazi  Germany  to  Pol  Pots  Cam- 
bodia. In  the  now  infamous  quote, 
Adolf  Hitler,  before  beginning  his  Hol- 
ocaust against  the  Jews,  referred  to 
international  indifference  in  the  face 
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of  the  Armenian  genocide.  "Who,"  he 
asked,  "remembers  the  Armenians?" 

We  must  continually  and  strongly 
respond  to  that  question,  whether  it 
be  spoken  or  unspoken,  "We  remem- 
ber." We  remember  the  Armenians  by 
honoring  their  suffering.  And  in  re- 
membering, we  stand  against  those 
forces  that  would  try  to  rewrite  histo- 
ry, asserting,  as  the  current  leaders  of 
Turkey  do.  that  reports  of  the  geno- 
cide are  "exaggerated"  and  "propagan- 
da." It  is  unfortunate  that  despite  our 
long  record  in  the  United  States  of 
condemning  this  heinous  act.  an  offi- 
cial of  the  State  Department  has  seen 
fit  to  label  as  "irresponsible"  Repre- 
sentative CoELHO's  bill,  which  would 
have  designated  April  24.  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man,"  and  has  .suggest- 
ed that  it  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  our  relations  with  Turkey. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  President  himself,  in 
his  proclamation  in  honor  of  the  Days 
of  Rem.embrance  of  the  Holocaust, 
dated  April  22,  1981,  referred  specifi- 
cally to  the  Armenian  genocide,  one  of 
the  State  Departments  reasons  for  op- 
posing Mr.  CoELHOs  bill  is  that  the 
genocide  has  not  been  documented.  In 
order  to  help  clarify  U.S.  policy  on 
this  issue.  I  have  cosponsored  Mr. 
Pashayans  bill.  House  Resolution  171, 
which  declares  that  U.S  policy  em- 
braces the  historical  events  of  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  this  effort  to  relieve  the  admin- 
istration of  its  apparent  confusion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  honoring  the 
victims  of  this  barbarous  act.  we  will 
help  prevent  further  distortions  of  the 
truth  in  the  matter  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  We  must  continue  to  remem- 
ber them  so  that  no  future  tyrants  see 
in  our  indifference  an  assurance  that 
they  may  commit  such  atrocities 
against  humanity  with  impunity.* 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PAC 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Jim  Hampton,  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  writing  in  his  April  22  editorial 
pages  stated: 

The  truest  route  to  political  equity,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  not  to  limit  PACs  contribu- 
tions to  Presidential  candidates.  Rather,  it 
is  to  assure  that  all  ideologies  have  equal 
access  to  the  process. 

His  editorial  concludes: 

Nor  ought  the  Supreme  Court  limit  Amer- 
icans' right  to  speak  their  political  minds 
freely,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Rather,  the  Court  ought  to  reaffirm  the 
first  amendment's  free  speech  clause  cannot 
be  circumscribed  except  in  extremes.  That 
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case  clearly  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  editors  begin- 
ning to  rediscover  the  first  amend- 
ment or,  perhaps,  to  discover  that 
amendment  applies  to  others  than 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hampton's  statement  is  dead 
right.  He  concludes  PACs  free  speech 
rights  are  not  less  than  those  of  the 
individuals  who  comprise  the  PACs. 
and  that  PACs  do  not  unduly  influ- 
ence Government. 

Either  the  press  is  waking  up,  or  edi- 
tors are  more  clear-headed  outside  the 
New  York-Washington  editorial  axis. 
In  either  case  or  in  both,  it  is  nice  to 
find  the  Drew-Shields-Common  Cause 
broadsides  have  not  dulled  all  the  edi- 
torial wit  in  America.* 


QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
VIRGINIA  WILDERNESS  BILL 
NOT  SUBSTANTIAL 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hopeful  that  H.R.  5121.  the  Virginia 
National  Forest  Wilderness  Act  of 
1984,  will  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  The  timing  is  clearly  proper  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  acres  of  national  forest 
land  in  Virginia.  These  areas  have 
been  carefully  selected  by  the  Forest 
Service,  and  by  hunters,  fishermen, 
campers,  hikers,  and  others  interested 
in  preserving  these  treasures  of  Virgin- 
ias  national  heritage. 

The  only  questions  raised  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  declaring  these 
areas  as  wilderness  relate  to  the  possi- 
bility that  air  quality  standards  may 
be  raised  from  the  current  class  II  to 
class  I  in  the  areas  declared  as  wilder- 
ness. It  is  suggested  that  should  such  a 
reclassification  occur,  future  industrial 
growth  in  the  area  may  be  limited. 

H.R.  5121  does  not  contain  such  a  re- 
classification. Moreover,  national  envi- 
ronmental groups  have  stated  that 
they  will  to  seek  such  a  reclassifica- 
tion, and  I  would  wholeheartedly 
oppose  such  a  reclassification  occur- 
ring. 

The  insubstantial  nature  of  the 
questions  raised  concerning  H.R.  5121 
are  well  stated  in  the  following  editori- 
al which  appeared  in  the  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  the  principal 
daily  newspaper  serving  the  counties 
wherein  our  proposed  wilderness  areas 
are  located.  I  commend  this  careful 
statement  of  the  appropriateness  of 
H.R.  5121  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News] 
Wilderness  and  Westvaco 

Time  is  running  out  on  a  concerted 
effort— backed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
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and  the  Virginia  Wilderness  Committee, 
along  with  other  citizens'  groups— to  give 
more  than  70.000  additional  acres  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  wilderness  in  1S84.  The 
effort  may  founder  on  objections  about 
clean  air  standards  raised  by  Westvaco 
Corp..  whose  Covington  paper  mill  is  near 
some  of  the  proposed  wilderness  areas. 

Westvaco's  objections  seem  to  be  based  on 
speculation,  undue  apprehension  and  ex- 
treme defensiveness.  They  should  not  over- 
ride the  case  for  adding  this  acreage  to  the 
wilderness  system. 

The  company  recently  announced  a  $325 
million  five-year  expansion  of  its  bleached 
board  mill  in  Covington.  Managements  ex- 
pressed concern  is  that  if  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  designated  w'ilderness. 
Westvaco's  competitive  position  might  be 
hurt  by  having  to  meet  stricter  clean-air 
standards. 

For  these  times,  it  is  a  familiar  conflict: 
environmentalists  vs.  industrialists,  clean  air 
vs.  jobs.  But  the  conflict  may  exist  more  in 
the  minds  of  Westvaco  than  in  reality. 

Indications  are  that  earlier.  Westvaco  was 
willing  to  accept  a  compromise  that  would 
allow  wilderness  designation  for  most  of  the 
area  in  question.  The  compromise  provided 
that  air  standards  for  these  wilderness  re- 
gions would  remain  Class  II.  Under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Class  I  means,  essentially, 
that  the  air  cannot  be  made  dirtier:  Class  II 
allows  for  as  much  as  20  times  more  pollut- 
ants than  does  Class  I. 

Wilderness  proponents  charge  that  West- 
vaco is  backing  down  from  an  agreement  al- 
ready negotiated.  Whether  or  not  that's 
true,  the  company  is  now  taking  a  strong 
stand  against  new  wilderness  designation  in 
its  vicinity.  It  says  that  Congress  might 
sometime  impose  Class  I  restrictions.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  acid-rain  controversy, 
which  might  lead  to  a  whole  new  range  of 
limits  on  emissions. 

The  scenario  might  be  titled  something 
like  'Westvaco  strikes  back."  The  company 
is  rethinking  its  position  on  wilderness.  A 
spokesman  admits  that  it  may  come  up  with 
a  counterproposal  that  no  new  wilderness 
area  be  designated  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  Covington.  This  would  not.  of  course, 
become  a  law:  it  would  be  a  policy  statement 
directed  at  members  of  Congress  and  others 
involved  in  the  lawmaking  process. 

That  would  be  extreme,  to  say  the  least. 
Westvaco  does  not  have  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  claim  that  its  plant— rather  than  the 
wilderness— should  be  given  such  sweeping 
protections.  The  regulatory  future  may  be 
uncertain,  but  that's  not  reason  enough  to 
hold  off  action  on  wilderness. 

Timing  is  vital.  The  Virginia  Wilderness 
Committee  wants  a  bill  now  because  it  has 
what  a  spokesman  calls  the  right  constella- 
tion of  influences:  citizen  backing  and 
Forest  Service  recommendations,  plus  two 
congressmen  and  two  senators  receptive  to 
the  proposal. 

Westvaco  apparently  wants  to  temporize 
in  hopes  that  the  political  climate  will 
change  and  that  the  Reagan  administration 
will  make  further  inroads  in  its  campaign  to 
reduce  government  regulation.  This  is  a 
fight  that  the  company  ought  to  lose.« 
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REMEMBERING  THE  ARMENIAN 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  CALirORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  we  take  time  to  remember  the 
Armenian  Holocaust,  which  started  in 
April  1915.  In  the  middle  of  spring,  we 
stop  and  remember  the  horror  human 
beings  are  capable  of  creating.  We  also 
remember  that  what  happened  to  the 
Armenians  is  important  to  all  of  us 
today,  and  how  the  Armenian  people 
have  never  faltered,  despite  genocide 
and  hardship,  in  their  belief  in  free- 
dom. 

It  was  spring  in  Armenia  in  1915.  not 
only  of  the  new  year,  but  of  the  new- 
century,  a  century  that  held  out  the 
promise  for  a  better  life.  The  19th  cen- 
tury had  been  largely  an  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  the  hope  for 
progress  had  reached  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  There  was  not  only  in- 
creased literacy  and  lengthened  life 
expectancy,  but  also  the  whisper  of  a 
free  Armenia. 

The  Armenian  people  were  no 
strangers  to  repression  and  massacre, 
but  the  events  that  started  on  that 
other  April  20  were  like  a  chasm  open- 
ing in  a  smooth  road.  The  20th  centu- 
ry brought  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
not  prosperity  and  liberty,  but  geno- 
cide and  exile.  Hatred  and  horror  have 
been  with  us  always,  but  only  in  1915 
were  they  first  mixed  with  modern 
technology  and  modern  government  to 
produce  genocide. 

The  scars  of  1915  have  not  disap- 
peared from  the  souls  of  the  Armenian 
people.  But  neither  has  the  hope  for 
freedom.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  171,  affirming,  and  thus  re- 
membering, the  Armenian  Holocaust. 
Any  people  that  have  no  past  also 
have  no  future,  and  the  Armenian 
Holocaust  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  Armenian  people,  but  of  all 
people.  Tyrants  can  take  life,  they  can 
take  lands,  but  they  cannot  take  the 
past.  That  is  the  one  thing  we  possess 
absolutely.  Not  all  of  our  inheritance 
may  be  attractive,  but  it  is  all  impor- 
tant; and  nothing  more  important 
than  to  remember  what  unreason  and 
power  unrestrained  by  law-  could  at- 
tempt to  do,  starting  on  April  20,  1915. 
Yet  even  this  could  not  destroy  the 
Armenian  people,  their  culture,  and 
their  vitality.  Let  us  also  remember 
these  things  on  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance.* 
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ARMENIAN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
observing  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  If  the  world  had 
acknowledged  and  condemned  this 
atrocity,  it  may  have  prevented  Adolf 
Hitler  from  committing  genocide 
against  the  Jews.  Today  we  honor  the 
memory  of  1'=  million  innocent  Arme- 
nian citizens  who  were  systematically 
slaughtered  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Government.  By  doing  so.  we  seek  to 
insure  that  the  horror  of  this  crime  re- 
mains fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
and  women  so  that  such  a  tragedy  will 
never  occur  again. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  State 
Department's  apparent  efforts  to  deny 
the  Armenian  genocide.  In  the  August 
1982  issue  of  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  an  article  appeared  which 
suggested  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  recognizes  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. My  husband  Phillip  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  to  protest 
any  such  change  in  policy.  As  a  result 
of  those  efforts,  the  State  Department 
subsequently  published  an  'editor's 
note"  denying  any  change  in  U.S. 
policy. 

More  recently,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  obstructed  another  effort  to 
recognize  the  Armenian  genocide. 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  would  have  designat- 
ed April  24,  1984.  as  a  day  of  com- 
memoration for  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide, particularly  those  of  Armenian 
descent.  The  State  Department  object- 
ed to  the  bill  and  prevented  it  from 
even  being  considered  by  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 

I  believe  the  State  Departments  po- 
sition is  wrong.  History  is  clear.  The 
evidence  is  in  our  possession  in  the 
U.S.  Archives.  If  our  own  State  De- 
partment will  not  recognize  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  how  will  we  ever  con- 
vince the  Turkish  Government  to  do 
so? 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing this  dark  day.  Let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  a  future  where  such  a 
tragedy  will  not  occur  again  and  let  us 
not  forget  the  millions  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  faith  and  love  of  free- 
dom.* 
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HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  has  designated  the  week  of 
April  29  to  May  6  as  Days  of  Remem- 
brance to  commemorate  the  victims 
and  honor  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust. We.  the  Members  of  Congress 
along  with  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  have 
joined  the  Governors  of  each  State 
and  the  mayors  of  each  city  in  making 
local  commemorative  events  a  national 
commitment.  In  California,  the  legisla- 
ture already  has  adopted  a  resolution 
affirming  and  proclaiming  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  throughout  the  State. 
Sacramento  Mayor  Anne  Rudin  also 
will  issue  a  proclamation  at  a  city  hall 
ceremony. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  signif- 
icant steps  are  being  taken  in  my  dis- 
trict to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  ramifications  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  Sacramento  City  and 
County  library  system  is  preparing 
Holocaust  reading  lists  categorized  for 
children,  teenagers,  and  adults.  The 
Interfaith  Service  Bureaus  weekly  tel- 
evision show.  'Capitol  and  the 
Clergy,"  will  focus  on  the  Holocaust, 
as  will  a  local  radio  talk  show.  I  am 
also  very  encouraged  by  the  designa- 
tion of  May  3  as  an  interreligious  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  and  the  Inter- 
faith Service  Bureau's  suggestion  to 
its  representative  congregations  that 
special  sermons  and  prayers  be  part  of 
their  religious  services. 

The  Holocaust  remains  a  stigma  of 
horror,  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  hu- 
manity which  we  must  remember  for 
as  long  as  we  desire  to  preserve  civil 
liberty  and  moral  decency  in  our  socie- 
ty. I  urge  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  to  observe  these 
Days  of  Remembrance  and  to  recog- 
nize the  profound  impact  the  Holo- 
caust has  had  upon  the  world  and 
countless  individual  lives.  Holocaust  is 
defined  as  the  attempted  extermina- 
tion of  an  entire  people  or  group.  The 
existence  of  mass,  civilian  murder 
today  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  our  hemisphere  casts  an 
ominous,  holocaust-like  shadow  upon 
our  own  relations  with  countries  so 
preoccupied  with  the  slaughter  of  in- 
nocent people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  dedicating  this 
week  of  commemoration  as  a  somber 
warning  against  the  possibilities  of  an- 
other holocaust  and  a  memorial  hon- 
oring the  victims  of  a  holocaust  whose 
marks  of  savagery  will  never  fade 
away.* 
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CABLE  TV 

HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  oped  piece  written  by  Vernon 
Jordan,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  In  the  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  April  6,  1984,  Mr.  Jordan 
cites  the  need  for  a  national  policy 
that  fairly  defines  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  both  local  governments  and 
cable  operators.  I  believe  we  all  would 
benefit  from  a  careful  reading  of  this 
sensible  article,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Friday,  Apr.  6, 
1984] 

Untangling  Cable  TV 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan  Jr.) 

What  happened  to  the  cable  revolution 
that  never  took  place'?  How  can  America 
benefit  from  its  underutilized  cable  technol- 
ogy? 

Those  are  important  questions  raising 
issues  I've  followed  since  the  dawn  of  cable. 
My  Involvement  started  during  my  work  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  cable  technologies  offered 
new  opportunities  for  educational  and  skills 
training  programming  for  poor  people.  It 
continued  as  public  access  channels  suggest- 
ed new  ways  for  black  and  poor  communi- 
ties to  break  through  the  communications 
barriers  of  traditional  media.  And  today,  I 
am  involved  in  cable  Issues  as  counsel  to  the 
industry. 

How  cable  came  to  qualify  as  the  nation's 
most  visible  underachlever  is  a  fascinating 
lesson  in  economics  and  in  local  politics. 

Despite  prohibitive  start-up  costs,  cable 
would  still  be  economically  feasible  were  it 
not  for  the  twisted  politics  of  cable  fran- 
chi.se  awards,  which  have  almost  strangled 
this  infant  Industry.  In  many  cities  the  fran- 
chise award  proce-ss  has  led  to  excesses  by 
both  city  governments  and  cable  operators, 
each  sucked  into  the  quagmire  by  greed. 

Some  companies  went  into  the  franchise 
bidding  process  with  blinkers  on  and  prom- 
i.sed  far  more  than  they  could  deliver.  They 
were  transfixed  by  the  expectation  of  large 
profits  that  melted  away  in  the  heal  of 
grossly  overestimated  potential  profits  and 
grossly  underestimated  real  costs. 

And  they  were  led  on  by  cities  that  unrea- 
.sonably  saw  a  cable  franchise  as  a  bottom- 
less well  from  which  they  could  draw  a  vari- 
ety of  fees,  up-front  payments  and  unrelat- 
ed benefits,  including  donations  of  trees, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  amenities  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  delivery  of  cable 
services. 

All  of  this  represents  hidden  taxes  on 
cable  consumers,  who  must  pay  for  them  in 
their  monthly  bills.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
20  percent  of  a  cable  subscriber's  monthly 
bill  consists  of  costs  imposed  by  local  regula- 
tions. 

This  self-defeating  bidding  game  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  cable  in  many  cities. 
Badly  burned  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
decade,  cable  operators  are  wary  of  blunder- 
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ing  deeper  into  the  morass.  Faced  with  ne- 
gotiating demands  that  may  be  politically 
appealing  but  economically  disastrous,  oper- 
ators are  now  reluctant  to  overcommit 
themselves.  And  they  fear  heavy  start-up 
costs  while  the  danger  exists  that  when 
their  franchise  expires  it  could  become  sub- 
ject to  more  political  games  or  awarded  to 
another  bidder. 

Meanwhile,  other  technologies  are  flowing 
in  to  fill  the  vacuum.  Microwave  distribu- 
tions, satellite  master  antenna  systems  and 
others  are  gaining  ground,  primarily  be- 
cause, unlike  cable,  they  are  not  subject  to 
local  regulation. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  scenario— in 
many  cities  local  officials  and  cable  opera- 
tors negotiated  satisfactory  and  economical- 
ly sensible  franchise  arrangements.  But 
there  are  too  many  other  places  where  the 
promi.se  of  cable  has  degenerated  into 
charges  of  political  favoritism,  economic  ex- 
tortion, broken  commitments,  and  poor 
service. 

Common  .sen.se  suggests  a  national  cable 
policy  that  preserves  local  autonomy  while 
setting  national  guidelines  for  governing 
cable  telecommunications  that  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill  that 
would  do  just  that.  The  bill  would  protect 
the  publics  stake  in  wider  access  to  cable 
services  by  establishing  uniform  guide- 
lines—a national  regulatory  framework  that 
fairly  defines  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
both  local  governments  and  cable  operators. 

The  bill  would  allow  cable  to  compete 
with  other  technologies  by  freeing  opera- 
tors of  some  of  the  more  unreasonable  un- 
economic demands  of  franchising  authori- 
ties. Stability  would  be  ensured  because 
franchise  renewals  would  depend  on  satis- 
factory performance,  not  on  back-room 
deals  or  on  meeting  escalating  local  de- 
mands. 

The  cities  would  be  big  winners.  They 
would  be  allowed  to  charge  franchise  fees  of 
up  to  5  percent  of  revenues— 67  percent 
more  than  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  now  permits.  Last  year  such 
fees  added  over  $150  million  to  city  treasur- 
ies. 

The  cable  revolution  could  finally  become 
a  reality  with  pa-ssage  of  this  bill.  Today's 
chaos  would  be  replaced  with  a  fair,  bal- 
anced regulatory  framework  that  would 
ensure  public  access  to  a  technology  that 
offers  wider  information  and  entertainment 
options  as  well  as  the  advanced  consumer 
services  of  the  future.# 


ARMENIAN  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  Charles  Pashayan,  Jr.  of  the 
17th  District  of  California,  in  com- 
memorating Armenian  Martyrs'  Day. 

April  24,  1984  marks  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  the  ruthless  Turkish  massa- 
cre of  the  Armenian  people.  Between 
1915  and  1923  more  than  1.5  million 
Armenians  perished  in  Turkey,  and 
the  descendants  of  those  few  who  sur- 
vived have  to  this  day  borne  the  hor- 
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rors  and  the  scars  left  from  this  geno- 
cide. 

Almost  seven  decades  after  this  hei- 
nous crime  against  their  forefathers, 
those  of  Armenian  descent  are  con- 
tinuing their  fight  for  recognition,  ret- 
ribution, and  justice.  To  this  day,  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  continues  its  cam- 
paign of  denying  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide of  1915-23,  and  this  denial  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  recorded  history.  However, 
it  is  public  knowledge  that  our  own 
State  Department  has  irrefutable  evi- 
dence in  its  own  files  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  along  with  Ambassador 
Henry  Morgenthau's  eyewitness  re- 
ports which  were  cabled  to  the  State 
Department  at  the  time  of  the  geno- 
cide. 

Turkish  efforts  to  revise  history  by 
attempting  to  erase  the  atrocities  they 
committed  against  the  Armenians 
must  be  thwarted,  and  in  observing 
Armenian  Martyrs'  Day,  we  insure  in 
large  measure  that  the  massacre  of 
more  than  I'o  million  Armenians  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  a 
large  Armenian-American  constituen- 
cy in  my  11th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating this  tragic  event  in  world 
history,  and  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  martyrdom  of  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide.* 


BEING  SNOOKERED  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  American  people  are  con- 
fused about  our  policy  in  Central 
America:  it's  riddled  with  contradic- 
tions. While  we  preach  respect  for 
international  law  and  democratic 
choice,  we  spurn  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
mine  the  territorial  waters  of  neigh- 
boring Nicaragua. 

You  do  not  need  to  support  Nicara- 
gua's junta— which  I  do  not— to  oppose 
an  absurd  policy  of  not-so-secret  mili- 
tary intervention.  If  we  want  to  stop 
the  reach  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  into  our  own  backyard,  then  let 
us  use  the  tools  which  work— not  the 
weapons  w'hich  fail.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  cut  and  run,  but  that  we 
rather  offer  a  civilized  presence. 

In  the  words  of  former  Mexican  dip- 
lomat Carlos  Fuentes,  let  us  remember 
that  we  will  only  win  the  fight  for  the 
partnership  of  our  Central  American 
neighbors  when  we  "  •  *  equate  free- 
dom with  bread,  schools,  hospitals,  na- 
tional independence,  and  a  sense  of 
dignity."  Food,  education,  and  medi- 
cine—not   guns,    bribes,    and    mines— 
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should  form  the  struts  of  our  security 
bridge  to  the  south. 

I  further  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  Richard  Cohen  opinion 
article.  "Contradictions."  which  shows 
why  the  Reagan  administration's  cur- 
rent policy  is  either  callous,  deceitful, 
foolish— or  all  three. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25.  1984] 

"Contra  "DICTIONS 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Just  imagine  you  are  thinking  about  en- 
listing in  the  CIA-funded  army  now  at  war 
with  the  Sandinistas.  Imagine,  further,  that 
you  are  Interested  in  the  contras  not  be- 
cause the  CIA  will  put  a  meal  in  your  belly 
but  because  you  so  loathe  the  Sandinista 
regime  you  are  willing  to  fight  — which  could 
mean  to  die— to  topple  it. 

Now  imagine  you  are  the  CIA  recruitment 
officer.  What  do  you  say?  Do  you  say  that 
the  contras  will  be  used  only  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Sandinista  regime?  Do  you  say  that 
the  United  Stales  only  wants  to  ensure  that 
Nicaragua  will  relax  press  censorship,  hold 
free  elections  and  oea.se  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  El  Salvador? 

Now  you  are  once  again  the  potential 
contra,  mulling  over  enlistment.  Would  you 
risk  your  life  to  stop  Nicaragua  from  send- 
ing arms  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas?  A  lot 
of  you  care  about  El  Salvador.  Would  you 
risk  your  life  to  end  press  censorship  In 
Nicaragua  Itself.  Hahl  It's  not  the  ACLU 
Brigade  you're  considering.  Okay,  would 
you  risk  your  life  so  that  Nicaragua  has  free 
elections?  Did  I  hear  the  word  loco? 

This  is  what  the  Reagan  administration  is 
basically  asking  us  to  believe.  United  States 
policy,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  discerned.  Is  not 
to  topple  the  Nlcaraguan  government,  but 
to  reform  it— elections,  a  free  press— and  to 
force  it  to  cease  aiding  the  El  Salvador  guer- 
rillas. If  Nicaragua  does  all  that,  it  not  only 
will  go  to  OAS  heaven,  but  we  will  treat  the 
Sandinista  regime  as  any  other. 

The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  is 
going  to  risk  his  life  to  implement  a  series  of 
reforms.  Men  who  fight,  fight  to  win— and 
winning  means  a  triumphal  march  into  Ma- 
nagua. It  means  victory,  a  new  government 
and  the  spoils  of  war.  including,  you  can 
just  bet,  a  regime  that  will  censor  the  press 
and  not  hold  elections— just  like  the  one  the 
Sandinistas  toppled. 

So  either  the  administration  is  deceiving 
the  contras.  or  its  deceiving  us.  It's  not 
playing  straight  with  someone.  If  a  guess  is 
allowed,  we  are  the  ones  being  snookered. 
There  is  just  too  vast  an  American  military 
buildup  going  on  in  Central  America  merely 
to  effect  a  reform  in  Nicaragua.  The  contra 
army  alone  has  tripled  in  the  last  year  and 
now  boosts  15.000  men.  Honduras  has  been 
turned  into  a  palm-shrouded  aircraft  carri- 
er, the  jungle  reverberates  with  the  sound 
of  American  air  bases  being  built. 

There  is.  though,  a  third  possibility— the 
administration  is  snookering  itself.  Po.sslbly 
it  thinks  it  can  call  the  whole  thing  off— 
that  it  can  create  armies  and  militarize  Cen- 
tra! America  and  then  make  it  all  disappear 
if  and  when  the  Sandinistas  become  Rotar- 
ians.  History,  though,  proves  otherwise. 

In  the  first  place,  every  army  the  CIA  ever 
created  is  either  still  in  place  (the  golden 
triangle  of  Southeast  Asia)  or.  more  ration- 
ally, has  turned  to  drug  smuggling.  Either 
way.  through,  men  who  try  to  topple  their 
own  government  have  a  hard  time  going 
home  again.  The  contras,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, will  not  go  away. 
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And  secondly,  militarization  does  not  take 
place  in  a  vacuum.  The  militarization  of 
Honduras  will  weaken  its  nascent  democra- 
cy. Costa  Rica,  the  Lebanon  of  Central 
America,  will— like  the  real  Lebanon— get 
drawn  into  a  regional  war  not  of  its  own 
making.  (Already,  like  the  PLO,  the  contras 
under  Eden  Pastora  are  using  it  as  a  base.) 
As  for  Nicaragua,  it  has  responded  to  con- 
tras pressure  with  its  own  militarization. 
This  is  what  the  Salvador  left  has  done.  too. 
Since  the  Reagan  administration  started  to 
squeeze  the  pincers,  the  number  of  guerril- 
las has  increased,  doubling  in  the  last  year 
alone. 

So  there  you  have  it.  contras  are  being 
told  they  are  fighting  to  topple  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime;  the  American  public  is  being 
told  the  contras  are  fighting  just  to  pressure 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Reagan  administration 
is  telling  itself  it  can.  when  it  wants,  simply 
pull  the  plug  on  the  whole  thing. 

An  administration  that  lies  to  get  men  to 
die  is  callous.  One  that  lies  to  its  own  people 
is  immoral.  One  that  lies  to  itself  is  a  fool.  If 
power  politics  were  hockey,  the  administra- 
tion would  get  the  hat  trick.  It  appears  to  be 
doing  all  three.* 


KIM  COLLINS  WINS  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  their  ladies  aux- 
iliary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  contest  is  designed  to 
promote  the  ideals  of  a  democratic 
system  of  government  among  our 
youth.  Over  300.000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  this  year  in  this  na- 
tional competition.  I'm  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Kim  Collins,  who  is  from 
the  city  of  Griffin  in  my  district,  has 
delivered  the  winning  speech  for  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Kim.  who  is  17  years 
old.  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Collins  of  Griffin.  She  plans  to 
pursue  a  career  in  journalism  and  her 
speech  is  a  strong  indication  that 
shell  be  successful  in  that  area. 

Its  a  great  pleasure  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  the  speech  that  Kim  gave 
to  the  VFW.  It  reminds  all  of  us  that 
ideals  such  as  responsibility  and  loyal- 
ty are  still  present  in  the  attitudes  and 
values  of  our  youth.  As  this  younger 
generation  grows  older  and  assumes 
future  leadership  roles,  it's  reassuring 
to  know  that  there  are  young  adults 
like  Kim  who  believe  in  and  will 
uphold  the  guarantee  of  our  basic 
rights:  the  Constitution.  The  text  of 
the  speech  follows: 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 
The  other  day.  as  I  was  waiting  for  my 
grandfather  to  close  his  store.  I  glanced  out- 
side the  window  and  noticed  an  elderly  man 
crossing  the  street.  In  one  hand,  he  firmly 
grasped  what  seemed  to  be  an  ordinary 
cane.  But  upon  closer  examination,  one 
could  see  that  the  cane  was  handcrafted  of 
the  finest  white  oak.  The  unseen  character- 
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istics  of  the  old  man's  cane  provided  the  du- 
rability needed  to  give  strength  to  the 
cane's  security.  To  that  man.  his  cane  was 
his  security:  it  supported  him  when  his  legs 
were  weak.  It  strengthened  him,  enabling 
him  to  putter  here  and  there.  To  that  man. 
his  cane  was  a  concrete  object  upon  which 
he  could  rely,  and  the  cane  shared  the 
weight  of  his  burdens. 

We.  the  youth  of  America,  are  like  that 
cane.  We  are  America's  cane.  We  support 
her.  stand  by  her.  strengthen  her.  and  carry 
her.  'But  how."  one  might  ask.  'How  can  I. 
one  teen  out  of  many,  uphold  my  constitu- 
tion?" 

I  see  my  first  and  major  support  as  a 
value  one.  It  was  with  moral  values  that  our 
constitution  was  written:  it  was  upon  strong 
beliefs  in  ethical  principles  that  our  Bill  of 
Rights  was  framed.  The  constitution  is 
based  on  fair  principles:  it  does  not  delin- 
eate anyone,  yet  it  protects  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  every  American  citizen.  If  I  am 
to  strive  for  excellence,  then  I  must  abide 
by  certain  principles  and  standards,  such  as 
honesty,  virtue,  love,  respect  and  faith.  And 
by  doing  so.  I  shall  set  an  example  for  to- 
morrows  youth.  I  will  not  condone  dishon- 
esty, whether  it  is  cheating  on  a  test  or  ex- 
aggerating on  a  college  entrance  applica- 
tion. But  I  will  hold  my  temper  when  I  am 
tempted  to  tell  my  mother  that  she  is 
wrong.  I  will  continue  to  believe  in  my  creed 
and  my  God.  even  when  tempted  to  stray 
away  from  him.  Only  good  men  can  achieve 
great  things.  Teens  like  me  just  live  by 
values  in  order  to  support  America's  Consti- 
tution. 

My  second  role  is  education.  To  achieve 
great  things  requires  a  strongly  developed 
mind.  It  is  the  informed  citizen  who  makes 
wise  decisions:  wise  decisions  which  may  in- 
clude electing  the  best  man  for  Student 
Body  President,  being  asked  to  defend  a  mi 
nority.  or  solving  an  overcrowded  lunch- 
room problem  in  Student  Council.  The  in- 
formed citizen  is  also  one  who  makes  learn- 
ing an  everyday  habit.  Informed  citizens  are 
those  who  continue  their  student  role 
throughout  life— always  learning,  analyzing, 
solving.  I  must  be  willing  to  accept  new- 
ideas  to  understand  the  constant  changing 
of  my  flexible  constitution. 

My  third  role  is  responsibility.  The  man 
who  just  sits  and  thinks,  just  sits  and 
thinks:  he  does  nothing!  I  must  be  willing  to 
put  my  values  and  education  to  work  by  ac- 
cepting responsibilities,  such  as  being  a  safe, 
sober,  defensive  driver,  paying  my  fair  share 
of  taxes,  and  contributing  to  a  community 
cause.  Even  though  my  Constitution  pro- 
tects everyone.  I  must  remember  that  a 
hungry  man  has  fewer  rights  than  a  fortu- 
nate one.  Through  such  organizations  as 
the  Salvation  Army,  or  even  a  local  church 
group.  I  can  give  the  necessary  essentials  to 
those  less  fortunate  so  that  they  may  one 
day  share  in  the  bounties  of  liberty.  Man 
must  labor  to  achieve  great  things. 

To  uphold  my  constitution.  I  must  not 
only  preach  a  good  sermon.  I  must  live  one. 
I  will  continue  my  .search  for  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  I  shall  willingly  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 

Just  as  the  cane  supported  the  old  man.  I 
help  to  support  America.  But  just  as  the 
cane's  durability  depends  on  the  wood  from 
which  it  is  made.  America  relies  on  the  qual- 
ity of  her  people.  As  a  teenager.  I  must  first 
become  a  good  person:  then  I  must  become 
a  responsible  citizen:  then  I  will  be  a  protec- 
tor of  the  source  of  my  freedom— my  United 
States  Constitution.* 
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SOVIET  UNIONS  CONSISTENT 
DENIAL  OF  THE  BASIC  FREE- 
DOM FOR  ITS  MANY  CITIZENS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
democratic  nation,  we  possess  an 
innate  sense  of  empathy  toward 
human  rights  practices  around  the 
world.  This  longstanding  concern  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  continues  to  be 
of  the  utmost  priority.  The  freedom 
and  well-being  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance and  it  prompts  me  once  again  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  matter  that  has  been  proven  to  be 
the  antithesis  of  our  own  feelings  is 
the  Soviet  Union's  consistent  denial  of 
the  basic  freedom  for  its  many  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  never-ending  struggle  for 
those  in  the  U.S.S.R.  whose  sole  desire 
is  to  enjoy  basic  civil  and  political  lib- 
erties. Recent  trends  have  provided 
the  impetus  for  a  renewed  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

The  problem  of  immigration  which  I 
am  speaking  has  been  growing  increas- 
ingly worse.  In  1979.  51.320  Jews  were 
able  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  immi- 
grate elsewhere.  Compare  this  to  an 
alltime  low  of  1,314  in  1983.  And  the 
requests  are  rising.  In  addition,  in  Jan- 
uary 1983.  only  81  individuals  were 
granted  exit  visas,  initiating  a  trend 
which  will  result  with  less  than  1,000 
emmigrants  for  the  year— a  two-thirds 
reduction  from  1982.  This  figure  is  not 
indicative  of  all  those  who  desire  imi- 
gration,  however,  since  thousands  are 
not  even  able  to  obtain  a  definite  re- 
fusal: they  are  denied  access  to  the  ap- 
plication process  itself. 

I  am  compelled  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  plight  of  Yevgeny 
Liberman  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  is 
suffering  as  a  result  of  his  desire  to 
freely  worship  the  Lord.  In  November 
1973.  Mr.  Liberman.  a  construction  en- 
gineer who  lives  with  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  parents  in  a  two-room  apart- 
ment, applied  for  emigration  papers 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  March  1974, 
he  became  one  of  thousands  of  refuse- 
niks  denied  a  visa  because  of  inspecific 
reasons.  The  excuse  given  to  Yevgeny 
was  secrecy. 

Yevgeny's  refusal  came  earlier  than 
most  because  of  the  nature  of  his  ap- 
plication. His  name  was  immediately 
recognized  as  one  of  the  13  organizers 
of  the  Symposium  on  Jewish  Culture, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  December 
1976.  This  nonpolitical  symposium,  to 
which  professors  from  many  countries 
were  invited,  fell  victim  to  official  har- 
assment, and  Yevgeny  himself  was  ar- 
rested. Even  before  his  arrest,  his 
home  was  searched  and  his  material 


was  confiscated.  The  offending  items 
were  musical  scores  of  Hebrew  songs, 
films,  and  tapes,  about  Jewish  culture. 

Mr.  Liberman  is  only  one  of  many 
Soviet  refuseniks  who  has  been  denied 
those  guarantees  we  so  often  take  for 
granted  here  at  home.  Mr.  Liberman  is 
a  hard-working  man  who  is  being 
denied  a  basic  freedom  because  of  his 
belief.  Their  applications  have  been 
repeatedly  refused,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Liberman  s  brother  Yuli  has 
lived  in  Israel  for  5  years. 

Our  Constitution  has  as  its  founda- 
tion the  belief  that  each  individual  "is 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights"  upon  which  government,  as  de- 
fender of  the  common  welfare,  cannot 
encroach.  In  a  world  as  interdepend- 
ent as  ours,  it  seems  hypocritical  for 
us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  whose  sole  crime 
is  the  pursuit  of  those  liberties  among 
which  we  have  included  the  right  to  be 
free  from  government  violations  of 
one's  personal  safety  and  integrity; 
the  undeniable  right  to  the  fulfillment 
of  such  vital  needs  as  food,  shelter, 
health  care,  and  education;  and  finally 
the  right  to  enjoy  civil  and  political 
liberties. 

In  reflection  of  the  recent  feast  of 
Passover  and  the  joy  and  promise  of 
Easier  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  I  am 
moved  to  pray  for  Yevgeny,  and  hope 
that  these  words,  before  Congress,  can 
bring  him  closer  to  the  freedom  that 
grants  me  the  ability  to  address  you 
today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MARGARETTE 
S.  MILLER 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
7,  Dr.  Margarette  S.  Miller,  of  Ports- 
mouth, VA,  died  of  cancer,  8  years 
short  of  realizing  her  dream. 

Dr.  Miller's  dream  was  to  see  a  re- 
creation in  1992  of  the  National  Public 
School  Celebration  of  1892  which 
prompted  Francis  Bellamy  to  pen  his 
23  words  we  now  know  as  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Dr.  Miller  devoted  48  years  to  pro\- 
ing  that  the  author  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  U.S.  flag  was  Bella- 
my. In  the  course  of  her  crusade.  Dr. 
Miller  became  the  authority  on  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Her  quest  began  in  1936  when  a  cam- 
paign was  begun  to  credit  the  pledge 
to  the  pen  of  James  B.  Upham.  Being 
a  skeptic.  Miller  wrote  to  a  newspaper 
in  Rome.  NY,  to  check  out  the  infor- 
mation it  had  on  a  hometown  boy 
named  Bellamy.  The  reply  convinced 
her  that  Bellamy  just  possibly  was  the 
author  of  the  pledge.  From  that  day 
on.  Dr.  Miller  was  hooked. 
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In  1942,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
pledge.  Dr.  Miller  established  the  Bel- 
lamy Award.  This  annual  award  was  to 
present  an  American  flag  to  a  school 
in  a  different  State  each  year. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  honored  many 
times  around  the  country.  She  is  listed 
in  a  dozen  volumes  such  as  "Who's 
Who  in  America."  the  "Dictionary  of 
International  Biography"  and  "2.000 
Notable  Women." 

In  an  interview  shortly  before  her 
death.  Dr.  Miller  recalled  that  while 
she  was  growing  up,  she  felt  that  "ev- 
erything had  been  done,  that  there 
was  notliing  left  for  me  to  do.  Then  I 
made  this  discovery,  believing  that 
somebody  had  to  set  the  record 
straight.  " 

As  a  result  of  setting  the  record 
straight,  she  proved  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt  that  Francis  Bellamy 
penned  the  original  pledge,  and  her 
work  prompted  the  U.S.  Flag  Associa- 
tion in  1939  to  conclude  that  the  patri- 
otic oath  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Bella- 
my. The  Library  of  Congress  released 
a  report  in  1957  concurring  with  the 
Flag  Association  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Dr.  Miller's 
dream  never  was  realized,  we  owe  her 
a  debt  of  thanks  for  restoring  patriot- 
ism around  the  country  through  her 
work.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CALVERT 
COUNTY  DEMOCRATIC  WOM- 
EN'S CLUB  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, the  inspiring  contributions  of  the 
Calvert  County  Democratic  Women's 
Club  as  they  celebrate  their  50th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  1934.  at  a  time  when  few  women 
shared  equal  status  with  their  male 
counterparts,  a  group  of  concerned 
and  determined  women  challenged  the 
myths  and  stereotypes  of  the  day. 
forming  the  Calvert  County  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Club.  The  dedication 
of  these  ladies  can  be  attested  by  their 
accomplishments. 

I  would  like  to  bring  special  recogni- 
tion to  the  women  who  have  displayed 
their  leadership  for  this  club  and  have 
served  as  president.  From  1934.  when 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lyons  was  elected  as  the 
first  president,  to  the  current  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gott.  let  me 
share  with  you  the  names  of  the  past 
presidents:  Mrs.  Robert  Meade.  Mrs. 
Claude  Turner.  Mrs.  Willard  Ward. 
Mrs.  Earl  Hicks.  Mrs.  Harold  Gibson. 
Mrs.  Emma  Jane  Southard.  Mrs.  Mary 
Sullivan.  Mrs.  Everard  Briscoe.  Mrs. 
Oscar  Carpenter.   Mrs.   Carroll   King. 
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Miss  Mildred  Cox,  Mrs.  Wilhelmina 
Lyons.  Mrs.  Patricia  Lavato.  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Stinnett. 

As  we  reflect  upon  50  years  of 
changes  in  our  country's  history,  from 
model  T's  to  space  shuttles,  let  us  also 
recognize  the  integral  part  this  organi- 
zation has  played  in  shaping  our  desti- 
ny and  progress.  They  had  a  vision  of 
purpo.se.  dedication  to  principle,  an 
obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  pride  in 
our  great  United  States.  Throughout 
the  past  50  years,  they  have  unselfish- 
ly devoted  time  and  energy  to  the 
preservation  of  the  goals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  They  have  reached  out 
into  the  community  to  educate  and  in- 
volve the  citizens  in  the  electorial 
process,  and  today  stand  proud  of 
their  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  us  the  right  to  freedom, 
and  in  return  asks  that  we  give  our 
loyalty,  participation  and  interest  for 
the  good  of  our  country.  The  members 
of  the  Calvert  County  Democratic 
Women's  Club,  past  and  present,  ex- 
emplify this  pledge,  and  I  am  proud  to 
share  this  occasion  in  honoring  each 
of  them.# 


A.L.T.E.R. 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
remarks  printed  below  on  the  subject 
of  congressional  tenure  are  those  of 
Mr.  Fred  Meeker  of  Burlington.  lA.  I 
am  a  longtime  proponent  of  limited 
tenure  for  Members,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  this  effect  during 
the  current  Congress.  Although  my 
propo.sal.  House  Joint  Resolution  189, 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution 
to  set  a  limit  of  five  House  terms  and 
two  Senate  terms  for  any  one  person, 
differs  from  Mr.  Meeker's  proposal 
that  House  and  Senate  Members  alike 
be  limited  to  12  years  of  service  in 
each  House,  I  find  Mr.  Meeker's  gener- 
al argument  in  favor  of  limited  tenure 
stimulating  and  useful  and  recom- 
m.end  this  reading  to  my  colleagues: 
A.L.T.E.R.:  Amend  Legislative  Tenure 
Enabling  Responsiveness 

(By  Fred  Meeker) 
This  is  a  statement  advocating  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  limit  members  of  Con- 
gress to  twelve  years  service  in  each  house. 
Political  Action  Committees  (PACs)  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  $120  million  on  congression- 
al candidates  alone  in  1984.  That  amounts 
to  nearly  $2  per  voter  and  is  a  50*^  increase 
over  1982  with  no  end  in  sight.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  money  goes  to  incumbents.  In- 
cumbents also  have  many  other  advantages 
such  as  name  identification:  services  to  con- 
stitutents;  large,  full-lime  staffs:  and  free 
postage.  These  advantages,  and  others,  com- 
bine to  create  overwhelming  preferences  for 
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incumbents.  The  result  is  lopsided  or  even 
uncontested  elections  which  only  contribute 
to  the  greed  and  apathy  consuming  us.  Why 
bother  to  vote  if  the  incumbent  almost 
always  (about  90"^.  of  '.he  time)  wins 
anyway''  Also,  with  few  younger  models  in 
Congress,  the  rampant  political  apathy 
among  our  youth  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. The  key  becomes  mediocrity.  If  an  in- 
cumbent makes  few  waves,  he  is  virtually  as- 
sured of  remaining  in  office  indefinitely. 

A  treatment  of  the  symptoms  might  in- 
clude public  financing  of  campaigns.  Howev- 
er if  public  financing  means  opponents 
could  not  outspend  their  incumbents,  it  may 
prove  only  another  incumbent  advantage. 
Another  step  in  the  right  direction  may  be 
four-year  terms  for  representatives.  With 
this,  representatives  could  serve  at  least  a 
couple  of  years  as  statespersons  rather  than 
all  their  time  as  politicians  seeking  reelec- 
tion as  is  the  case  with  the  current  two-year 
terms.  ,       ... 

Even  the  possible  improvements  of  public 
financing  and  four-year  terms  do  not  suffi- 
ciently deal  with  the  problems  of  reelection 
concerns,  special  interest  influence,  and  in- 
cumbent advantages.  Reform  of  the  .seniori- 
ty system  is  necessary  to  insure  a  more  re- 
sponsive Congress.  There  are  some  options. 
We  might  elect  members  of  Congress  for 
life  This  would  eliminate  reelection  con- 
cerns and  probably  lessen  the  effects  of  spe- 
cial interest*,  but  it  would  remove  govern- 
ment even  farther  from  the  people.  On  the 
other  extreme,  we  might  elect  members  of 
Congress  only  for  single  terms,  but  this 
would  not  allow  for  much  experience  or 
reward  for  a  job  well  done.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  third  alternative,  a  middleground 
between  life  and  single  terms.  This  compro- 
mise is  supported  by  60<T:  of  those  surveyed 
in  a  Gallup  Poll.  It  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  members  of  Congress  to 
twelve  years  service  in  each  house. 

Opponents  of  this  limit  on  legislative 
tenure  will  claim  that  the  peoples  choice 
should  be  returned  indefinitely.  However, 
representative  government  evolved  to 
remove  the  process  from  the  impulses  of  the 
masses  in  the  first  place.  Besides,  we  now 
have  the  technology  to  allow  everyone  to 
vote  on  every  issue.  Few  would  favor  such 
direct  democracy,  knowing  the  political 
views  of  our  neighbors.  So  the  peoples 
choice  argument  is  found  wanting. 

Others  will  claim  incumbents  deserve 
return  for  a  job  well  done.  This  is  true  to  an 
extent  and  is  why  we  are  not  advocating 
single  terms.  However,  it  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  in  each  constituen- 
cy who  could  do  the  job  as  well  or  better 
than  the  incumbent.  They  do  not  run  be- 
cause the  aforementioned  incumbent  advan- 
tages render  such  a  contest  virtually  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility.  Then  when  the  incumbent 
finally  dies  or  retires,  a  disgraceful  number 
suddenly  emerge  from  the  woodwork  to  take 
his  place. 

Still  others  will  argue  that  a  twelve-year 
limit  is  too  restrictive.  With  twelve  years  al- 
lowed in  each  house,  an  individual  could 
still  serve  a  total  of  twenty-four  years  in 
Congress— a  whole  generation.  Too  restric- 
tive? 

Historically,  the  seniority  system  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  post-Civil  War  one- 
party  South.  Prior  to  that,  tradition  held 
that  members  of  Congress  serve  usually 
only  one  or  two  terms.  Indeed,  had  the 
Founding  Fathers  foreseen  a  time  of  greater 
life  expectancy  or  the  seniority  system  they 
may  well  have  limited  legislative  tenure  at 
the    outset.    Our    first    president.    George 
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Washington,  established  the  two-term  tradi- 
tion for  the  executive  branch,  and  now  it  is 
limited  by  amendment.  Thomas  Jefferson 
believed.  -Rotation  in  public  office  is  more 
reflective  of  democratic  intent."  Andrew 
Jackson  wrote,  'More  is  lost  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  men  in  public  office  than  is  to 
be  generally  gained  by  their  experience." 
Harry  Truman  specifically  endorsed  the 
limit  saying,  -Twelve  years  of  Washington 
is  enough  for  any  man." 

The  current  decline  in  the  average  length 
of  service  of  members  of  Congress  must  not 
be  construed  as  the  problem  solving  itself.  A 
final  term  is  still  needed  in  which  members 
can  rise  above  politics  to  statespersonship. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  a  "Grandfather 
Clause"  to  allow  those  elected  under  the  an- 
tiquated system  to  remain  as  long  as  their 
constituents  would  tolerate  it. 

There  are  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  lim- 
ited tenure.  For  example,  senior  members  of 
Congress  are  in  the  best  position  to  effect 
the  change,  but  will  tend  to  be  among  those 
least  likely  to  support  it.  Also,  citizen  groups 
that  might  otherwise  support  the  amend- 
ment will  be  reluctant  due  to  reliance  upon 
senior  members  for  passage  of  their  pet  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  while  the  populace 
recognizes  the  seniority  system  as  p.  prob- 
lem, they  regard  their  own  anachronistic 
mernber  as  the  exception.  Voting  again.st 
persons  of  such  long  standing  becomes  per- 
ceived as  almost  Un-American.  Future  citi- 
zens who  will  have  come  to  accept  limited 
tenure  as  commonplace  will  surely  regard 
this  paradox  as  curious. 

Only  a  few  voters  in  each  constituency 
making  limited  tenure  their  primary  consid- 
eration will  eventually  result  in  the  change. 
It  remains  to  increase  support  in  Congre.ss 
for  the  amendment  either  by  conversion  or 
replacement.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When- 
ever government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends  (life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
alter  .  .  .  that  government."  A.L.T.E.R.; 
Amend  Legislative  Tenure  Enabling  Re- 
sponsiveness.* 
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THE  FENDER  GUITAR  AND 
UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALlKORNl.'l 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  story  of  a  U.S.  industry 
which  once  enjoyed  a  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  but  has  recently  run 
up  against  stiff  foreign  competition, 
much  of  it  unfair.  It  is  a  case  study  of 
the  problems  and  challenges  facing 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Fender  electric  guitar  has  been 
synonymous  with  rock  n'  roll  music 
from  its  inception.  When  Buddy  Holly 
first  appeared  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show 
in  1957,  he  played  a  Fender  Stratocas- 
ter.  The  list  of  artists  who  play  Fender 
guitars  includes  Eric  Clapton.  Jimi 
Hendrix,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Carl 
Wilson  of  the  Beach  Boys,  and  Dire 
Straits. 

The  Fender  guitar  was  invented  in 
1948  by  a  radio  repairman  in  his 
garage  in  Fullerton.  CA.  located  in  the 


district  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  Leo  Fender  sold  the 
company  to  CBS  Musical  Instruments 
in  1965. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  many  domestic  industries  due 
to  imports.  The  automobile  and  steel 
industries  are  the  most  visible,  but  the 
challenges  are  equal  or  greater  in 
areas  such  as  piano  and  guitar  im- 
ports. As  recently  as  1979.  the  Fender 
facility  in  Fullerton  employed  914 
people.  As  of  this  month,  that  number 
is  down  to  384. 

In  the  case  of  Fender,  there  is  more 
to  the  import  problem  than  just  the 
dragging  effect  of  an  overvalued  dollar 
on  exports  and  the  boost  it  gives  to  im- 
ports. The  problem  is  compounded  by 
unfair  practices  of  foreign  importers, 
which  in  this  case  includes  infringe- 
ment on  trademarks  of  guitar  head- 
shapes  and  bodies. 

Fender  has  been  the  best -selling 
electric  guitar  in  the  world  for  many 
decades.  Copying  of  the  popular  prod- 
uct began  in  the  mid-1960's.  Since 
headshapes  were  not  patentable  as 
registered  trademarks  at  the  time,  no 
infringement  action  could  be  taken. 
Furthermore,  the  ability  of  manufac- 
turers to  seek  protection  through 
State  laws  of  unfair  competition  was 
hampered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Sears  and  Compco  decisions  of 
1964. 

In  the  1970's.  as  changes  in  trade- 
mark laws  permitted  coverage  for 
headshapes.  Fender  filed  to  register 
the  two  major  guitar  headshapes. 
When  the  applications  were  published, 
around  50  Japane.se  companies  op- 
posed them.  A  settlement  was  reached, 
however,  in  which  the  Japanese  ac- 
knowledged the  validity  of  the  Fender 
trademarks  while  CBS  agreed  not  to 
object  to  Japanese  use  of  any  of  five 
specific  headshapes. 

The  headshape  regi.strations  were 
issued  in  1981  and  CBS  has  been 
trying  to  enforce  them  at  ports  of 
entry,  but  more  must  be  done  by  U.S. 
customs  officials  and  others  even 
though  some  shipments  have  been 
stopped.  While  the  situation  was  rela- 
tively stable  until  the  end  of  last  year, 
it  has  become  clear  that  some  Japa- 
nese importers  plan  to  expand  their 
U,S.  sales  through  use  of  electric 
guitar  headshapes  not  allowed  by  the 
settlement,  thus  infringing  on  the 
CBS/Fender  trademark. 

In  a  sense,  this  situation  is  worse 
than  that  facing  the  automobile  indus- 
try. In  the  case  of  autos.  the  Japanese 
are  bringing  in  their  own  models  and 
capturing  market  share  on  that  basis. 
With  the  Fender  electric  guitar,  the 
Japanese  are  bringing  in  identical 
copies,  both  headshape  and  body, 
against  the  American  product. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions held  5  days  of  hearings  last  year 
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on  copyright,  patent,  and  trademark 
infringement  by  foreign  companies. 
While  these  and  other  legislative  ac- 
tivities must  go  forward.  I  intend  to 
work  with  like-minded  colleagues  to 
make  the  appropriate  executive 
branch  agencies  more  aw'are  of  the 
need  to  crack  down  on  shipments  of 
imports  which  violate  U.S.  trademark 
restrictions.* 


REDLINE  LOW-INCOME  NEIGH- 
BORHOODS FOR  MAIL  DELIV- 
ERY 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEX.'^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  knows,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
delivers  the  mail  6  days  a  week.  They 
do  that  for  two  reasons:  One  is  that 
you  need  to  deliver  the  mail  6  days  a 
week  in  order  to  provide  an  acceptable 
level  of  service;  the  other  is  that  the 
law  requires  that  the  mail  be  delivered 
6  days  a  week.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  a  commission  or  some  other 
group  of  dignitaries  recommend  that 
delivery  service  be  reduced— we  even 
had  a  Governor  or  two  of  the  Postal 
Service  who  seemed  a  bit  wishy-washy 
on  the  subject.  So  a  few  years  ago  we 
settled  the  matter  by  simply  prohibit- 
ing, by  law.  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  days  each  week  that  mail 
shall  be  delivered.  The  requirement  i.s 
in  the  law  in  two  places  right  now.  so 
you  would  think  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently discouraging  to  all  but  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  effective 
postal  services. 

Alas,  such  is  not  the  case:  The  "Con- 
sumer Advocate,"  an  employee  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  whose  statu- 
tory obligation  is  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public"  in  Postal 
Rate  Commission  proceedings,  has  in- 
troduced testimony  in  the  current 
postal  rate  case  outlining  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  public's  interest  and  how 
he  will  go  about  "protecting"  it.  The 
Consumer  Advocate's  expert  witness  is 
Mr.  Leonard  Goodman.  I  thought  my 
colleagues  ought  to  know  how  Mr. 
Goodman  views  the  "public  interest." 

Mr.  Goodman  first  points  out  that 
the  statutory  prohibition  against  re- 
ducing mail  delivery  service  expires  on 
September  30.  1984.  and  so.  in  his 
words,  "will  not  be  in  effect  in  the  test 
year  now  before  the  Commission." 
The  test  year.  I  might  add.  is  the 
imaginary  year  upon  which  the  rate 
case  is  presupposed.  So.  free  from  Con- 
gress clutches,  and  determined  to  save 
the  Postal  Service  uncounted  millions 
of  dollars,  our  public  defender.  Mr. 
Goodman,  recommends  that  the 
Postal  Service  simply  "redline  '  low- 
income  neighborhoods  in  the  United 
States  and  cease  to  deliver  mail  every 
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day  in  those  neighborhoods.  Where 
household  income  is  less  than  $25,000 
and  mail  volume  is  light.  Mr.  Good- 
man says,  mail  would  simply  not  be  de- 
livered as  often  as  in  higher  income 
areas.  Since  these  folks  receive  only  a 
letter  or  two  a  day,  and  are  not  among 
the  elite  who  are  deluged  with  credit 
card  offers  and  mail  order  catalogs. 
Mr.  Goodman  will— again  I  use  his 
words— "push  the  deferred  deliveries 
to  the  rear  "  and  hop  on  out  to  the 
plush  neighborhoods  to  deliver  mail 
every  day. 

Now  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Goodman  is  short  on  political 
judgement.  Not  for  a  minute.  He 
knows,  and  is  even  kind  enough  to  say, 
that  there  just  might  possibly  be 
someone,  somewhere  who  would  con- 
sider redlining  less  opulent  neighbor- 
hoods to  be  "socially  unwise  and 
unfair  "  and  that  the  Postal  Service 
should  proceed  "cautiously.  "  Our 
public  defender  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  before  redlining  Ameri- 
can families  who  have  incomes  below 
$25,000,  Congress  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  pay  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  deliv- 
er mail  every  day  in  the  redlined 
neighborhoods.  I  am  sure  the  House  is 
grateful  to  Mr.  Goodman  for  permit- 
ting us  an  opportunity  to  play  a  role, 
however  small,  in  these  matters  of 
public  policy. 

I  have  an  alternative  suggestion.  In- 
stead of  appropriating  money  to 
permit  the  redlined  citizens  to  get 
their  mail,  the  House  might  simply  ap- 
propriate the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion's annual  operating  budget,  as  we 
do  with  Defense.  State.  Agriculture, 
and  other  agencies.  Right  now,  the 
Commission  gets  its  money  from  the 
Postal  Service  fund  without  congres- 
sional supervision.  Having  read  the 
Consumer  Advocate's  ideas  on  how  to 
"protect"  the  public  interest,  I  think  it 
might  be  a  better  idea,  and  most  cer- 
tainly in  the  public  interest,  to  appro- 
priate the  Commission's  budget  annu- 
ally.* 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  "JIM"  OLIN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  been  holding  education  fora  in 
my  district  in  Virginia.  These  meetings 
give  me  the  chance  to  meet  with  par- 
ents, teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  concerned  citizens  about  educa- 
tion issues.  I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  number  of  people  attending 
these  fora.  They  have  been  very  valua- 
ble to  me.  I  hear  what  the  people  of 
my  district  think  about  education. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  summary  of 
the   comments   I    heard   at   my   most 
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recent  education  forum  in  Weyers 
Cave.  Va..  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House.  This  summary  includes 
comments  saying  what  is  good  about 
education  as  well  as  what  needs  to  be 
changed.  I  think  it  is  very  informative. 

Jim  Olin's  Education  Forum.  Blue  Ridge 

Community  College.  March  31.  1984 

summary  of  comments 

About  150  parents,  teachers,  principals, 
administrators,  students  and  interested  citi- 
zens from  Harrisonburg,  Staunton  and  Au- 
gusta, Rockingham,  and  Highland  Counties 
met  at  Blue  Ridge  Community  College  on  a 
beautiful  Saturday  morning  to  di.scuss  edu- 
cational issues.  What  is  good  about  our 
schools  and  what  needs  to  changed  and  im- 
proved? The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
participants'  oral  and  written  comments: 

Wiat  is  good  about  our  schools 

Everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
free  education  which  is  directed  to  individ- 
ual needs. 

We  try  to  educate  all  students  of  diverse 
backgrounds,  regardless  of  abilities,  disabil- 
ities and  handicaps. 

Our  schools  reflect  the  good  aspects  of 
our  society— a  mix  of  people,  a  force  for  the 
transfer  of  social  programs  and  values. 

Our  schools  provide  a  good  balance  of  aca- 
demic subjects  and  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, opportunity  to  develop  leadership  and 
artistic,  musical,  and  athletic  skills. 

Schools  have  been  adaptable,  have  kept 
pace  with  technological  and  social  changes. 

Vocational-Technical  programs  are  good. 
So  are  college  preparatory  programs,  special 
education,  adult  education  and  school  li- 
braries. 

Headstart  and  Chapter  I  have  given  early 
help  to  children  who  might  have  later  learn- 
ing problems. 

The  .school  lunch  program  is  good. 

The  drop-out  rate  has  decreased. 

There  is  community  and  parent  support 
for  the  schools. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  majority  of  our 
teachers  and  administrators  are  hard-work- 
ing, well-educated,  caring  and  dedicated  to 
providing  high  quality  education  to  their 
students. 

Some  suggcsliojis  for  change  and 

iviprovement 

Program 

Provide  more  extra  help  in  early  years- 
qualified  teacher  aides  and  smaller  classes. 

Daycare  and  after  school  care  as  part  of 
the  .school  program  (in  recognition  of  the 
high  percentage  of  working  mothers.) 

More  challenging  requirements  and  de- 
mands at  all  levels,  especially  in  verbal  and 
quantitative  (math)  skills  and  science. 

Fine  arts,  vocational  and  physical  educa- 
tion must  not  be  neglected. 

More  help  for  the  average  student. 

We  still  need  good  programs  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  learning  disabled,  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  gifted. 

A  seven  period  day  in  high  school  with  a 
variety  of  elect ives  is  needed. 

Less  use  of  visual  aids,  more  field  trips. 

Minority  students  should  not  be  shunted 
into  non-academic  courses  or  slow  cla.s.ses. 

Increase  student  awareness  of  social  issues 
and  the  business  system. 

Place  less  emphasis  on  competition  and 
more  on  creativity  and  individual  develop- 
ment. 

Emphasize  cognitive  learning  more  than 
memorization,  getting  good  grades  and  pass- 
ing tests.  Revise  the  grading  system  to  make 
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it  fairer  and  a  measure  of  real  learning. 
(Some  kids  stay  out  of  science  and  math  be- 
cause it's  hard  to  get  good  grades.) 

Learning  should  be  individualized.  There 
is  too  much  emphasis  on  'assembly  line" 
education. 

One  suggestion  was  that  we  provide  gener- 
al education  for  all  up  to  age  14  and  then  an 
apprentice  system  for  those  who  choose  it. 
But  do  not  base  a  student's  future  on  stand- 
ardized test  scores. 

Administration 

Better  communication  among  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents  and  students. 

Must  keep  classes  smaller,  especially  in  el- 
ementary school. 

Need  for  stricter  discipline,  especially  in 
junior  high  school. 

Need  for  more  and  better  guidance  coun- 
sellors, especially  at  the  elementary  level. 

Need  for  better  health  ser\'>ces,  school 
nurses  and  preventive  programs.  (Mental 
and  physical  health.) 

Teachers 

Need  higher  pay.  (To  attract  and  hold  tal- 
ented people.) 

Should  have  a  greater  voice  in  poiicv 
making. 

Need  a  better  retirement  plan. 

Need  more  authority  in  the  classroom. 

Have  too  much  paperwork— give  them 
time  to  teach. 

Should  have  on-going  training,  help  for 
the  (few)  weak  teachers. 

Need  to  be  trained  to  motivate  students 
and  to  make  the  material  more  relevant  to 
them. 

Need  programs  for  exchange  of  good 
teaching  ideas— from  county  to  county, 
state  to  state. 

The  tenure  system  needs  revision  and  a 
"rational  "  merit  pay  system  should  be  ex- 
amined. 

Parents  and  the  Family 

Should  prepare  children  for  school  and 
teach  them  to  want  to  learn. 

More  parent  participation  is  needed— in 
academic  as  well  as  other  areas. 

S'nould  teach  religion  at  home. 

The  ten  small  discussion  groups  looked  at 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  should  the  federal  role  be  in  edu- 
cation? 

Views  ranged  from  "Get  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  education"  and  "Reform 
should  start  at  the  local  level",  to  a  proposal 
that  the  federal  government  should  support 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  education,  the  state 
one-third  and  local  government  one-third. 
Some  other  ideas  were  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should: 

Provide  the  moral  and  intellectual  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  and  set  national  goals 
in  education.  Education  is  a  national  con- 
cern, it  should  be  a  top  priority. 

Conduct  research  on  effective  teacher 
methods  and  student  motivation,  gather 
and  disseminate  the  data. 

Educators  should  have  more  input  into 
federal  projects. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  be 
expanded. 

Equalize  education  spending  among  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  country  and  among  special 
groups.  A  common  core  of  learning  could  be 
funded. 

Provide  leadership  in  setting  up  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  handicapped  programs  and 
integration. 

Fully  fund  federally  mandated  programs. 

Recognize  the  professionalism  of  teachers 
and  help  get  teachers"  salaries  competitive 
with  other  professionals.  This  is  crucial  if 
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we  are  to  keep  and  attract  good  teachers. 
Some  suggestions  on  how  to  do  this  were: 

Special  federal  funding  for  the  training  of 
science  and  math  teachers. 

Providing  of  special  tax  deductions  for 
teachers  without  increasing  the  bureaucra- 
cy. 

Providing  of  tax  incentives  for  business 
and  industry  participation  in  teacher  train- 
ing and/or  hiring  teachers  in  the  summer. 

Providing  highly  competitive  scholarship 
and  student  loans  to  prospective  teachers, 
loans  to  be  forgiven  if  the  student  enters 
teaching. 

2.  Which  existing  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded? Eliminated? 

Expand:  Headstart:  chapters  I  and  II; 
school  lunch;  vocational  programs;  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted;  programs  which  help 
early  identification  of  learning  problems; 
special  education  "PL  94-192  students  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  ":  new  guide- 
lines need  to  be  established  to  bring  the 
numbers  into  line  with  the  funding;  and  im- 
plementation of  Title  IX  programs. 

Cut  back:  Impact  aid  needs  to  be  re-evalu- 
ated and  Job  training  Partnership  Act 
1 JTPA)  has  too  much  money. 

3.  Should  there  be  federal  standards  in 
education? 

Yes.  we  should  have  national  standardized 
tests  for  teachers.  No.  passing  a  written  test 
does  not  make  a  good  teacher. 

Student  standards  vary  loo  much 
throughout  the  country.  Possibly  we  need  a 
nation-wide  standard  to  challenge  students. 
But.  we  need  to  keep  local  autonomy  and 
control  over  curriculum.  "There  is  strength 
in  diversity." 

4.  How  much  do  we  as  a  nation/communi- 
ty value  education?  Is  there  a  national  com- 
mitment to  it? 

Teachers'  pay  is  way  below  those  working 
in  industry  and  business. 

We  reward  athletic  ability  way  over  aca- 
demic ability,  for  example  in  terms  of  com- 
munity interest  and  scholarships. 

Parents  dont  value  education  as  highly 
now  as  they  did  formerly. 

Young  people  can  now  get  jobs  without 
high  school  or  college  diplomas. 

With  both  parents  working  there  is  less 
involvement  in  school. 

5.  How  do  we  as  a  nation /community  view 
our  teachers? 

There  are  good  and  bad  teachers.  Teach- 
ers are  human. 

Low  .salaries  for  teachers  reflect  low  pres- 
tige and  a  low  view  of  teachers  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Teachers  are  not  considered  professionals 
but  as  caretakers,  not  producers  of  a  prod- 
uct. 

The  public  doesn't  realize  how  hard  teach- 
ers work. 

6.  How  can  we  attract  and  keep  high  cali- 
ber teachers? 

Weed  out  poor  teachers  before  they  get  a 
teaching  degee. 

Give  teachers  decent  starting  salaries. 
Good  students  will  not  be  attracted  to  or 
stay  in  teaching  if  salaries  are  low.  Some 
teachers"  families  qualify  for  food  stamps, 
school  lunch  and  housing  subsidies! 

Society  needs  to  change  its  concept  and 
expectations  of  teachers.  Their  private  life 
should  be  their  own. 

Avoid  teacher  burn  out. 

(Also,  see  question  No.  1  proposals.) 

7.  Are  we  willing  to  spend  more  money  at 
federal,  state  and/or  local  levels  to  increase 
teachers'  salaries? 

Yes,  people  are  willing  to  spend  more  for 
good  teachers. 
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Federal  and  State  governments  must 
assist  in  funding  for  teachers'  salaries,  local- 
ities cannot  afford  all  that  is  needed.  The 
real  estate  tax  is  inadequate. 

Place  an  assessment,  earmarked  for  educa- 
tion, on  the  federal  income  tax  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  and  return  it  to  the  local  schools 
on  the  basis  of  school  population. 

Pass  the  American  Defense  Education 
Act.  (ADEA) 

8.  The  National  Commission  on  Education 
pointed  out  some  deficiencies  in  American 
education.  Do  the.se  apply  to  your  school? 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  report  was 
too  negative,  but  there  was  some  agreement: 

We  need  better  ways  of  motivating  stu- 
dents. There  is  a  "me-oriented"'  outlook. 
Too  much  T.V..  too  little  self  discipline. 

Sometimes  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  extra-curricular  activities. 

Math  and  science  requirements  could  be 
strengthened,  but  this  might  result  in  more 
drop-outs. 

Computer  literacy  should  be  promoted 
with  exploratory  courses,  keyboard  classes 
in  summer,  tutored  programs. 

Foreign  language  study  should  be  encour- 
aged and  started  earlier.  "America  is  a  dis- 
grace compared  to  other  coimtries." 

Do  away  with  social  promotion. 

Try  a  flexible  school  year. 

Discipline  is  not  a  big  problem  in  this 
area. 

9.  Are  we  willing  to  spend  more  money  at 
federal,  state  and/or  local  levels  to  correct 
ihe  above  mentioned  weaknesses?  Some 
comments  on  funding  for  education: 

Education  needs  more  support  from  all 
three  levels  of  government.  There  should  be 
more  clear  cut  definitions  of  guidelines  and 
responsibilities.  All  three  levels  need  to 
work  together. 

Federal  support  should  be  dependable, 
"Dont  jerk  us  around  every  two  years." 

Some  federal  "strings"  are  reasonable,  but 
local  autonomy  should  be  protected. 

Block  grants  have  been  good.  Per  pupil 
funding  is  preferable  to  grant  writing,  but 
smaller  districts  may  suffer.  There  should 
be  a  financial  floor. 

Spend  less  on  the  United  Nations  and  for- 
eign aid. 

Too  much  money  is  being  spent  (and 
wasted)  for  defense,  the  military  and  weap- 
ons. "How  many  bombs  do  we  need?'" 

If  the  federal  government  reduced  taxes, 
there  would  be  more  local  monies  available 
for  education.  Local  money  goes  further. 

10.  What  can  the  individual  citizen  do  to 
muster  more  community  support  for  our 
schools? 

Encourage  more  people  to  get  personally 
involved  in  the  schools.  Start  a  program 
which  brings  in  parents,  computer  experts, 
college  teachers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  po- 
licemen, musicians,  artists  and  the  elderly. 
Get  them  into  the  classrooms. 

Ask  the  media  to  give  more  and  better 
publicity  to  the  schools— feature  articles. 
T.V.  programs — on  academic  programs,  the 
library,  science  projects  and  other  programs 
as  well  as  music  and  sports.  Perhaps  the 
schools  need  a  public  relations  person. 

Participate  in  the  PTA.  visit  and  speak 
with  teachers  or  attend  school  board  meet- 
ings. Tell  your  elected  local  officials  how 
you  feel  about  good  education.  Contact  your 
slate  and  national  representatives. 

Elected  .school  boards  might  improve 
funding  for  education.  "Keep  the  taxes 
down'"  as  the  basis  for  local  political  cam- 
paigns hurts  the  schools. 


In  general,  work  to  build  pride  in  your 
schools— among  students,  teachers,  parents 
and  the  whole  community. 

Thanks  again  to  all  of  you  who  attended 
the  forum  and  those  who  helped  plan  it. 
Special  thanks  to  Blue  Ridge  Community 
College  for  allowing  us  to  use  their  fine  fa- 
cilities. Education  is  truly  an  investment  in 
our  country's  future.* 
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in  which  to  live.  This  man  is  an  asset 
to  his  community,  both  as  a  keeper  of 
the  peace  and  as  a  leader  of  outstand- 
ing character  whose  courageous  con- 
tributions serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us,« 


FIFTH  PRECINCT  COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PRESENTS  COP-OF-THE-YEAR 
AWARDS 


I  HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
nonor  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
citizen  of  New  York  City,  Police  Offi- 
cer John  Smith.  This  dedicated  man 
will  receive  the  Cop-of-the-Year 
Award  to  be  presented  this  evening  by 
the  Fifth  Precinct  Community  Council 
of  New  York  City. 

This  marks  the  fifth  time  the  Com- 
munity Council  has  presented  this 
award.  Each  month  of  the  year,  one 
police  officer  is  chosen  for  performing 
a  courageous  deed  or  for  displaying  re- 
markable leadership  qualities:  Officer 
Smith  has  been  so  distinguished  once 
this  year  and  twice  in  the  past.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  committee  chooses 
the  Cop-of-the-Year  from  the  pool  of 
12  candidates. 

I  commend  the  Fifth  Precinct  Com- 
munity Council  for  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  individual  members 
of  the  precinct  and  for  enhancing  the 
corporate  morale  of  the  precinct.  By 
this  action  it  has  renewed  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  that  permeates  an  impor- 
..ant  multiethnic,  multiracial  commu- 
nity in  New  York  City, 

Police  Officer  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  force  for  12  years,  the  past  9  with 
the  Fifth  Precinct,  distinguished  him- 
self this  year  by  assisting  in  the  appre- 
hension of  a  gunman.  While  on  patrol 
with  his  partner,  he  observed  a  gang 
member  who  had  fired  two  shots  at 
another  person  on  Catherine  Street. 
After  Smith  struggled  with  the  assail- 
ant, he  wrestled  the  gun  from  him. 
The  gun  still  contained  five  live 
rounds  and  two  spent  shells.  Officer 
Smith  clearly  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  take  risks  and  to  act  decisively. 

Officer  Smith,  who  started  his  police 
career  at  the  age  of  21,  has  received 
other  awards  and  citations  including 
seven  excellent  police  duty  awards  and 
four  merit  awards.  Recently  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Youth  Gang  Patrol.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  an  officer. 
Smith  is  the  manager  of  the  Fifth  Pre- 
cinct Softball  team  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Fifth  Precinct  Club. 

Smith  is  a  fine  example  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  makes  the  community  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  safe  environment 


BILLY  MITCHELL,  A  YOUNG 
HERO 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  extraor- 
dinary rescue  made  by  Billy  Mitchell, 
a  young  man  from  Daytona  Beach,  FL. 
Billy,  a  19-year-old  college  student, 
was  ending  a  day  of  golf  recently  when 
he  noticed  confusion  near  a  pond  on 
the  green.  As  he  approached  the 
water's  edge,  he  saw  a  young  boy,  16 
months  old,  and  a  woman  floundering 
in  the  water. 

Without  hesitation,  Billy  Mitchell 
dove  in,  golf  cleats  and  all.  Swimming 
approximately  70  yards,  and  diving  un- 
derwater several  times  to  find  the 
young  boy  who  had  now  lapsed  below 
the  surface,  Billy's  efforts  were  relent- 
less in  finding  the  child  and  bringing 
him  to  shore  for  assistance. 

Billy  then  swam  back  out  to  save  the 
woman  who  had  first  attempted  to 
save  the  child,  but  lost  footing  when 
the  pond  dropped  off  to  15  to  20  feet 
deep.  Both  the  woman  and  the  child 
are  doing  fine  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Billy  Mitchell. 

This  act  of  heroism  is  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  commended.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  Billy's  mind  that  day  as  to 
what  he  needed  to  do  for  his  fellow 
man.  It  was  a  decision  made  without 
question.  I  salute  Billy  Mitchell  for  his 
valor,  as  he  helps  restore  the  faith  we 
need  in  our  fellow  man.« 


JUST  WHAT  THE  ELDERLY 
NEEDED 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  National  Broadcasting  Corp. 
aired  the  movie  "A  Doctor's  Story  " 
here  in  Washington.  While  there  are 
many  movies  and  television  programs 
about  doctors  and  hospitals,  this 
movie  was  unusual  and  carried  a  criti- 
cal message.  Simply,  the  message  was 
that  the  elderly  have  unique  health 
problems  and  need  special  care.  When 
they  receive  that  special  care  both  the 
elderly  and  their  families  benefit 
greatly. 

Art  Carney  effectively  portrayed  an 
elderly  widower  named  Harry  who  suf- 
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fered  from  a  heart  problem  and  the 
apparent  onslaught  of  senility.  In  real 
life,  this  is  a  fairly  typical  situation 
which  would  usually  result  in  an  elder- 
ly person,  such  as  Harry,  being  placed 
in  a  nursing  home. 

However,  Harry's  problem  was  not 
senility.  His  problem  was  a  misdiagno- 
sis of  his  condition.  What  is  normally 
taken  as  an  irreversible  slip  into  a  loss 
of  mental  function  and  independence 
was  in  fact  a  side  effect  of  his  heart 
medication.  A  vital  being  was  almost 
lost. 

What  saved  Harry  was  his  own 
rugged  determination  and  the  help  of 
a  physician.  Just  as  Harry  was  no  ordi- 
nary person,  the  physician  was  not 
your  usual  physician.  The  physician, 
skillfully  portrayed  by  actor  Howard 
Rollins,  Jr.,  had  two  elements  essential 
to  helping  an  elderly  person.  He  cared 
deeply  and  he  was  trained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  geriatric  medicine.  It  was  that 
combination  that  saved  Harry  from  an 
unnecessary  placement  in  a  nursing 
home,  saved  his  family  from  the  loss 
of  a  parent  and  grandparent,  and 
saved  everyone  the  immense  cost  of 
nursing  home  care. 

This  movie  deserves  much  credit.  It 
sends  several  clear  messages.  Physi- 
cians should  see  that  what  is  critical  in 
serving  the  elderly  is  the  willingness  to 
care  deeply  and  the  capability  to 
better  diagnose  their  health  problems. 
Families  of  the  elderly  should  walk 
away  believing  that  what  may  appear 
to  be  an  inevitable  slip  into  dependen- 
cy and  a  nursing  home  need  not  be  so. 
The  elderly  person  should  gather 
some  hope  that  their  health  problems 
are  treatable.  Growing  old  does  not 
always  mean  losing  independence  and 
going  to  a  nursing  home. 

Finally,  we  policymakers  must 
insure  that  this  Nation  has  sufficient 
numbers  of  physicians  who  have  train- 
ing in  geriatric  medicine  and  who  can 
provide  the  care  our  elderly  so  desper- 
ately need. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  extend  my 
deep  appreciation  to  NBC,  to  the 
actors.  Art  Carney  and  Howard  Rollins 
Jr..  to  the  director,  Peter  Levin,  and  to 
the  producers  for  giving  us  a  high 
quality  film  on  the  elderly.  I  would 
hope  that  the  success  of  this  film  will 
encourage  other  filmmakers  and  other 
networks  to  make  similar  efforts  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  what  it 
means  to  grow  old  in  America.0 


COL.  GEORGE  S.  ROBERTS 

HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  must  report 
the  death  of  a  great  American,  and  a 
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fellow  West  Virginian  who,  through 
an  excellent  military  career,  distin- 
guished himself,  his  State  and  his 
Nation. 

Retired  Col.  George  S.  Roberts  came 
from  my  hometown  of  Fairmont.  WV. 
and.  in  1941.  at  a  time  that  represent- 
ed great  threats  to  the  freedom  of 
America,  he  became  the  first  black 
man  to  be  accepted  for  pilot  training 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  That  ac- 
complishment was  only  the  beginning 
for  Colonel  Roberts,  whose  long  career 
should  set  a  fine  example  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Americans. 

He  became  the  first  commander  of 
the  famed  99th  Fighter  Squadron  and 
the  first  black  commander  of  an  inte- 
grated Air  Force  unit  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base. 

Colonel  Roberts  continued  his  edu- 
cation and  became  a  professor  of  air 
science  and  tactics  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute before  going  on  to  command  the 
Suwan  Air  Force  Base  in  Korea.  For 
years.  Colonel  Roberts  served  at  the 
very  core  of  the  effort  to  protect 
America.  He  served  as  director  of 
ground  radar  and  the  air  defense 
warning  system  worldwide  and  was  in 
charge  of  all  fighter  aircraft  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Colonel  Roberts  received  much  rec- 
ognition for  his  years  of  service.  He 
was  the  holder  of  many  military  deco- 
rations including  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross.  Air  Medal,  and  Commen- 
dation Medal  as  well  as  service  medals 
with  battle  stars. 

But.  this  dedicated  West  Virginian 
was  more  than  a  new  breed  of  military 
commander  and  hero.  He  was  a  warm- 
hearted man  with  a  conscience  for 
social  as  well  as  military  service.  He 
was  the  cofounder  of  the  Hipsters— a 
support  organization  that  assists  per- 
sons who  have  had  hip  surgery,  and  he 
founded  the  Bereavement  Society 
which  assists  widows  and  widowers 
with  adjustment  problems.  He  also  be- 
longed to  a  long  list  of  support  organi- 
zations from  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
to  Industrial  and  Educational  Coun- 
cils. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel  Roberts  is  rep- 
resentative of  his  home  State.  He 
desire  to  serve  his  country  and  his  love 
of  America  asked  him  to  face  diversity, 
difficult  challenges  and  .sacrifice.  He 
answered  that  call  and  not  only  met 
those  challenges,  he  excelled  in  every 
aspect  of  service. 

I  know  many  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  Colonel  Roberts  must  have 
faced  in  his  early  career  as  a  man  who 
dared  to  be  first.  However,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  would  have  taken  on 
the  challenge  of  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  prejudice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  Colonel 
Roberts'  contributions  to  the  social 
and  militaiy  history  of  America.  I  am 
proud  of  his  heritage  as  a  fellow  West 
Virginian,  and  I  hope  the  example  this 
fine    man    set    with    his    outstanding 
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career  and  dedication  will  not  go  unno- 
ticed today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  will  join 
me  in  respectfully  noting  the  passing 
of  a  great  American  and  a  loyal  West 
Virginian.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MONSIGNOR 
PETER  OSULLIVAN 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  HERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  19.  1984.  the  parishioners 
of  St.  John  Baptist  DeLaSalle  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Granada  Hills,  CA.  the 
community,  and  civic  leaders  will 
honor  Monsignor  Peter  O'SuUivan  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

Peter  O'Sullivan  was  ordained  on 
June  10,  1934  at  Cathedral  Thurles. 
Coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1934.  he 
served  under  three  bishops  in  the  dio- 
cese and  was  named  a  monsignor  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  in  May  1978.  Monsignor 
O'Sullivan  was  assigned  to  St.  John 
Baptist  DeLaSalle  on  March  2,  1954, 
and  has  been  its  pastor  since  that 
date. 

Acknowledged  as  an  innovator  and 
community  leader  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley,  he  is  also  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  church. 
Active  in  Kiwanis  and  in  the  Granada 
Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Monsi- 
gnor O'Sullivan  was  named  Granada 
Hills  Citizen  of  the  Year  in  1976.  He 
received  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment Certificate  of  Acknowledg- 
ment for  his  support  of  community 
safety. 

A  vital,  moving  force  in  his  parish 
and  his  community,  Monsignor  O'Sul- 
livan has  earned  the  devotion,  love, 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  bene- 
fited by  his  untiring,  selfless  efforts.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
this  tribute  on  this  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
Monsignor  Peter  O'Sullivan.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM 
DOCHTERMAN 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  Mr.  William  Dochterman,  who 
has  provided  my  district  with  25  years 
of  dedicated  service  as  the  executive 
director  of  the  Sacramento-El  Dorado 
Medical  Society.  The.se  last  25  years 
Sacramento  has  grown  from  a  mid- 
sized town  to  the  fourth  largest  city  in 
California.  Amid  such  expansion.  Bill 
has  provided  organized  medicine  with 
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the  leadership  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  community's  increasing  needs. 

Bill  interrupted  his  college  educa- 
tion to  serve  our  country  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  from  1943  to  1946.  After  the 
war.  Bill  came  west  to  finish  his 
-schooling  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
hired  as  an  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary at  Alameda-Contra  Costa  Medical 
Association,  and  it  was  only  5  more 
years  before  he  was  offered  the  direc- 
tor position  for  which  he  is  now  being 
honored. 

Bill  has  been  sentient  and  responsive 
to  the  pulse  of  organized  medicine  as  a 
whole.  In  addition  to  directing  the 
medical  society  in  my  district.  Bill  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
several  associations:  among  them  the 
Sacramento  Regional  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Council,  the  Sacramento  County 
Heart  Association,  the  California  Med- 
ical Political  Action  Committee,  and 
the  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  also  chaired  the 
1968  California  Medical  Executives 
Conference. 

Bill  enriches  every  community  body 
he  touches,  whether  he  is  acting  as  a 
community  adviser  to  the  Junior 
League  of  Sacramento,  a  council  board 
member  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, or  a  United  Way  "New  Horizons  " 
committee  member.  Bill  has  helped  to 
better  Sacramento,  and  continues  to 
do  so  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
them  being  his  strong  support  of  medi- 
care, which  has  proven  to  be  a  worthy 
form  of  community  assistance  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  join  me  in 
applauding  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions Bill  has  made  and  continues  to 
provide  for  the  Sacramento  communi- 
ty. Congratulations  Bill,  on  reaching 
this  noteworthy  milestone.* 


I  KNOW  WHERE  THE  BEEF 
REALLY  IS! 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oft- 
asked  question  this  year  is  "Where's 
the  beef?  "  Well.  I  have  news  for  Clara 
Peller  and  everyone  else.  I  know  where 
the  beef  is.  I  not  only  know,  but  I  am 
willing  to  tell.  The  beef  is  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  now  stands  at  $1,488 
trillion— if  that  is  not  beefy.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is. 

Can  anyone  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  $1,488  trillion?  I  would  like  to 
put  it  in  simpler  terms: 

The  national  debt  would  purchase 
4.907  Wendy's  hamburgers,  at  $1.29 
apiece,  for  every  single  one  of  our 
235.059.000  Americans. 

It  would  purchase  244  Wendy's  ham- 
burgers for  every  person  in  the  world. 
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For  Americans,  the  per  capita  debt 
equals  $6,330.32. 

The  U.S.  per  capita  debt  equals 
$315.12  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  Earth. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
February  1984,  the  average  price  for  a 
new  single-family  home  is  $94,500.  The 
national  debt  would  purchase 
15,716,031  new  homes;  one  new  home 
for  every  15  Americans. 

According  to  Consumer  Reports. 
April  1984,  the  average  price  for  a  1984 
four-door  Cadillac  De  Ville  is  $18,125. 
The  national  debt  could  buy  82,096,551 
of  these  cars;  One  new  Cadillac  for 
every  three  Americans. 

The  average  price  for  a  1984,  four- 
door  Chevolet  Chevette  hatchback  is 
$5,616— we  could  purchase  264,957.264 
of  these— one  for  every  American. 

If  the  national  debt  remained  fixed 
at  its  current  level,  and  $1,000  were 
paid  every  second,  it  would  take  17.222 
days  (or  47  years)  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
The  total  debt  would  finally  be  paid  in 
the  year  A.D.  2031.  At  $100  per  second 
it  would  take  172.222  days;  471  years; 
A.D.  2455.  At  $1  per  second  it  would 
take  17.222,222  days,  47.184  years;  A.D. 
49168. 

The  national  debt  in  $1  bills  would; 

Cover  5.939.8  square  miles,  more 
than  the  combined  area  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island. 

Stack  up  100.984.8  miles  high, 
almost  half  the  distance  to  the  Moon. 

End-to-end.  extend  144.196.969.6 
miles,  51.3  million  miles  past  the  Sun. 

End-to-end.  circle  the  Earth  at  the 
equator  5.790  times. 

Weigh  1,518,367.3  tons,  340.8  times 
the  weight  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  dome. 

Weighs  more  than  the  combined 
weight  of  15  carriers,  2  battleships,  4 
dock-landing  ships,  9  amphibious  as- 
sualt  ships.  4  fleet  oilers.  2  cruisers, 
and  12  destroyers. 

I  think  these  figures  help  highlight 
the  staggering  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  And  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  any  and  all  proposals  to 
help  wipe  out  the  debt  ought  to  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  provides  a  simple  mechanism  to 
encourage  voluntary  contributions  to 
help  reduce  the  national  debt. 

In  its  book  on  instructions  for  pre- 
paring one's  tax  forms,  the  IRS  has  a 
notice  under  the  section  on  "general 
information"  regarding  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  reduce  the  public  debt.  It 
states: 

You  may  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  Subject  to  the  lim- 
itations on  charitable  contributions,  you  can 
deduct  this  contribution  on  your  1984  tax 
return.  If  you  wish  to  contribute,  enclose  a 
separate  check  in  your  tax  return  envelope 
made  payable  to  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt. 
Please  keep  this  contribution  separate  from 
any  amount  on  your  tax  return 

Although  Public  Law  87-58,  the 
"Contributions  To  Reduce  the  Public 
Debt   Act"    has   been    in    effect   since 
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1961,  the  above  notice  was  only  first 
included  in  the  IRS  instruction  book- 
let in  1982.  Since  1961,  slightly  over  $7 
million  has  been  contributed. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  checkoff 
on  the  tax  form  allowing  individuals  to 
designate  $1  toward  Presidential  cam- 
paigns generally  raises  between  $30 
million  to  $40  million  per  year,  and 
there  is  presently  a  $176.3  million  bal- 
ance in  this  fund. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
discrepancy  in  the  two  funds  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  contri- 
butions toward  the  national  debt  are 
charitable  donations  which  come  out 
of  the  taxpayer's  own  pocket,  whereas 
designations  toward  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  come  out  of 
the  general  revenue— it  seems  like  you 
are  giving  away  someone  else's  money, 
that  is:  Uncle  Sam's.  But  where  does 
Uncle  Sam  get  his  money?  You 
guessed  it— from  the  taxpayer.  This 
money  set  aside  from  the  general  reve- 
nue is  the  taxpayers'  money  and  it  is 
that  much  less  going  toward  other 
Government-funded  programs. 

Another  explanation  for  the  discrep- 
ancy could  be  that  we  have  made  it  so 
simple  for  people  to  designate  $1 
toward  Presidential  compaigns  be- 
cause of  the  visibility  of  the  checkoff 
notice  right  on  the  tax  form— rather 
than  having  a  notice  printed  in  the  in- 
struction manual  for  filling  out  the 
form. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
contributions  toward  the  national  debt 
come  out  of  the  general  revenue— al- 
though I  do  feel  this  would  be  a  far 
more  worthy  cause  than  funding  so 
many  pie-in-the-sky  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. What  I  am  suggesting— and 
what  my  bill  provides— is  that  we  give 
this  voluntary  contribution  as  much 
visibility  on  the  tax  form,  as  we  give 
the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund.  My  bill  will  give  taxpayers  the 
opportunity  to  designate  any  portion 
of  a  tax  refund  due  them  toward  a  spe- 
cial account  to  help  reduce  the  nation 
al  debt.  If  the  taxpayer  will  not  be  re- 
ceiving a  refund,  he  can  still  contrib- 
ute by  sending  in  a  separate  check 
with  his  tax  form.  Taxpayers  will  be 
able  to  contribute  any  amount  they 
wish  from  $1  on  up.  I  repeat— this 
money  will  not  come  out  of  the  gener- 
al revenue— it  will  be  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution as  the  law  now  allows.  We 
will  simply  be  making  it  easier  for  tax- 
payers to  designate  overpayments  of 
income  tax.  or  to  contribute  other 
amounts,  toward  the  debt. 

Do  I  think  this  is  going  to  wipe  out 
the  national  debt?  No;  but  the  proce- 
dure will  give  the  American  taxpayers 
the  opportunity  to  participate,  volun- 
tarily, in  a  concerted  effort  that  would 
serve  the  public  interest  by  focusing 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  burden 
we  are  saddling  present  and  future 
generations  with.  More  and  more 
people  are  becoming  aware  that  this 
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$1,488  trillion  debt  is  indeed  beefy, 
and  that  it  is  a  millstone  around 
our  necks  that  is  dragging  us  down 
with  the  economy  and  can  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  inflation.  I  believe 
public  notice  about  how  Americans 
can  contribute  $1  or  more  toward  a 
fund  to  help  pay  off  the  debt  deserves 
as  much  attention  and  visibility  on  the 
IRS  form,  as  a  checkoff  allowing  tax- 
payers to  designate  money  to  more 
and  more  quixotic  Presidential  candi- 
dates, whose  races  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense are  often  no  more  than  exer- 
cises in  .self-promotion. 

Let's  all  try  to  remember  where  the 
real  beef  is.  and  do  something  about  it. 
You  could  buy  a  let  of  cows  for  $1,488 
trillion.* 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  "SWEET 
POTATO  AFFAIR  " 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

*  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  golden  sunshine  of  spring  calls 
to  mind  that  most  nutritious  of 
foods— the  delicious  golden  yam.  To- 
morrow, April  26.  we  are  observing  the 
eighth  annual  "Sweet  Potato  Affair." 
to  celebrate  the  flavor  and  nutritional 
value  of  this  excellent  vegetable. 

Our  Nation  is  enjoying  an  upsurge 
of  attention  to  our  health  and  physi- 
cal condition.  We  have  learned  that 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  we  eat 
can  have  a  definite  effect  on  our  well- 
being. 

In  fact,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  came  up  with  a 
number  of  suggestions  on  how  our  diet 
can  affect  our  susceptibility  to  several 
diseases,  including  cancer.  One  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  we  eat 
more  fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vita- 
mins A  and  C. 

These  new  facts  make  our  annual 
"Yam  Day,"  with  its  goal  of  encourag- 
ing greater  consumption  of  the  Na- 
tion's sweet  potatoes,  even  more 
worthwhile.  One  sweet  potato  proudly 
claims  9.230  units  of  vitamin  A.  a 
greater  proportion  than  almost  any 
ether  comparable  food. 

The  yam  is  a  natural  way  to  satisfy 
our  sweet  tooth  without  adding  sugar, 
and  without  gaining  weight.  A  medium 
baked  sweet  potato  adds  only  82  calo- 
ries to  a  meal. 

Bake  them,  mash  them  or— for  an 
occasional  treat— serve  them  candied. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  especially  good 
with  poultry  and  pork,  and  do  not 
forget  that  Southern  favorite,  sweet 
potato  pie. 

Because  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
yam  harvest,  the  Government  uses 
large  amounts  of  sweet  potatoes  in  its 
food  programs  for  the  military  and  for 
schoolchildren.  Since  a  major  concern 
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of  these  programs  is  to  provide  foods 
with  a  high  nutritional  value  and  tasty 
flavor,  the  Louisiana  yam  is  custom 
made.  Yams  have  three  great  charac- 
teristics that  make  them  ideal  for  gov- 
ernment feeding  programs:  They  are 
extremely  nutritious,  they  are  very 
versatile  and  can  be  prepared  in  many 
different  ways,  and  they  have  a  natu- 
ral sweet  taste  that  people— especially 
children— enjoy. 

I  encourage  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  and  increase  their 
purchases  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  hope 
that  purchasing  decisions  will  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  to  assist  produc- 
tion planning.* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  SGT. 
FRANCIS  WARNER.  SR. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23.  1984,  Sgt.  Francis  Warner 
passed  away.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  few  words  about 
this  man  whom  so  many  of  us  knew. 

Sergeant  Warner  came  to  work  with 
the  Capitol  Police  in  1968.  He  worked 
in  the  communications  division,  and 
also  held  traffic  posts  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  detail.  This  perhaps, 
is  where  many  of  my  colleagues  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  him.  Sergeant 
Warner  was  a  man  who  went  out  of 
his  way  to  help  others,  and  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  Despite  his  tower- 
ing appearance  of  6'6".  and  approxi- 
mately 300  pounds,  Sergeant  Warner 
was  a  gentle  man. 

Prior  to  his  job  with  the  Capitol 
Police,  Sergeant  Warner  worked  for  13 
years  for  the  District  Heights,  MD, 
police  force  where  he  began  his  law 
enforcement  career.  A  native  of  Wash- 
ington, and  graduate  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege High  School,  he  served  with  the 
Marines  during  World  War  II. 

Sergeant  Warner  was  a  member  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the 
American  Legion. 

Sergeant  Warner  was  a  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  an  excellent 
police  officer  and  will  be  deeply 
missed.  I  offer  my  sincere  condolences 
to  his  loved  ones  as  we  grieve  the  loss 
of  our  friend.  Sgt.  Francis  Warner.  Sr.. 
may  he  rest  in  peace* 
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five,   Howard  Seelye.  will  be^  retiring 
from  my  Newport  Beach  staff. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  from  1962  to  1976.  I  was  cov- 
ered by  Howard,  herein  referred  to  as 
•Aitch,"  then  the  Orange  County  po- 
litical writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Some  have  accused  me  of 
hiring  Aitch  in  1977  in  an  effort  to 
substantially  reduce  any  possibility  of 
negative  press  within  Orange  County. 
Although  not  true,  it  does  make  for 
good  copy. 

Aitch  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  all  of  his  adult  life  as  a 
writer,  editor,  and  publisher:  Aitch 
started  his  professional  journalism 
career  in  1946  with  the  Whittier  News 
as  a  reporter.  He  then  went  on  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  El 
Centre  Post-Press  in  1952  and  publish- 
er of  the  Pismo  Times  in  1956.  Then  in 
1960  he  returned  to  the  southland  as 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune  and  completed 
his  newspaper  career  as  the  political 
reporter  for  the  Orange  County  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  from 
1966  to  1976. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Aitch  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  editing  and  writing 
skills  from  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  from  the 
Orange  County  Press  Club.  Aitch  aLso 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Califor- 
nia Editors'  Conference  (CNPA)  in 
1959. 

Aitch  came  aboard  my  congressional 
staff  as  the  district  representative  in 
January  1977.  His  extensive  knowledge 
of  Orange  County  politics  and  his  su- 
perior writing  skills  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  me.  He  has  served 
me  and  the  people  of  the  40th  Con- 
gressional District  diligently  during 
the  past  7 ''2  years. 

Aitch  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did 
not  at  one  point  mention  that  he  was 
born  in  Whittier  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Whittier  College.  Aitch  married  Gloria 
Walls  in  1947  and  has  two  grown  chil- 
dren. He  and  Gloria  have  been  ble.ssed 
with  two  granddaughters  and  a  third 
grandchild  is  due  any  day. 

If  a  man  can  be  truly  measured  by 
his  friends,  Aitch  is  a  very  tall  man.  I 
wish  him  nothing  but  success  and  hap- 
piness in  his  semiretirement.  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  staff  when  1  say  he  will 
be  missed.  Thanks.  Aitch.  for  every- 
thing.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  HOWARD 

SEELYE 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.    BADHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  30.  1984,  my  district  representa- 


•  YOM    HASHOA      NATIONAL    DAY 

OF    REMEMBRANCE    OF    MANS 
INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  last  day  of  Passover,  it  is  tradi- 
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tional  for  Jews  everywhere  to  recite 
"Yizkor".  or  the  mourner's  Kaddish, 
the  memorial  prayer  said  for  the  dead. 
This  Hebrew  prayer  is  said  in  remem- 
brance of  all  the  departed  souls  from 
Biblical  times  to  the  present,  including 
those  who  lost  their  lives  during  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  in  our  society's 
history— the  Nazi  Holocaust.  As  a  Jew 
and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Jewish 
community,  and  as  one  who  personally 
suffered  family  losses.  I  strongly  feel 
that  on  'Yom  Hashoa",  Day  of  Re- 
membrance, by  recalling  the  horror  of 
the  Jews  and  others  killed  by  the 
Nazis,  society  can  prevent  this  tragedy 
from  ever  happening  again. 

We  know  the  pain  of  remembering 
the  Nazi  genocide  committed  against 
our  people— and  feel  the  lo.ss  of  each 
life  as  if  it  were  our  own.  We  share  the 
sorrow  of  the  survivors  and  of  the 
families  of  those  who  were  murdered. 
Hitler's  Nazi  genocide  nappened  40 
years  ago,  but  for  many  Jews  who  sur- 
vived the  camps,  the  hiding,  and  the 
awful  waiting,  it  happened  yesterday. 
Each  Passover,  a  Seder  service  is  con- 
ducted to  commemorate  the  freedom 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Ironically,  the 
Jewish  people  are  still  not  free,  not 
from  the  memory  of  this  atrocity.  The 
passover  service  only  contains  a  few  of 
the  many  stories  and  traditions  that 
developed  about  the  bondage  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  and  the  birth  of  Israel 
as  a  people.  However,  of  the  legends 
and  parables  that  are  told,  rabbis  that 
are  quoted,  and  interpretations  of  Bib- 
lical events  that  are  elaborated  upon, 
all  are  recalled  in  the  hope  that  in  re- 
membering the  enslavement'  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  the  persecution  of  a 
people  would  come  to  an  end. 

•  Yom  Hashoa  "  will  also  be  observed 
in  my  district  on  April  29.  by  the  Holo- 
caust Survivors  Club  of  South  Florida, 
the  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Fort 
Lauderdale,  and  the  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  South  Broward.  Events  such  as 
these  serve  a  greater  purpose  beyond 
educating  the  American  public  of  the 
roles  that  survivors  and  their  families 
play  in  American  life.  It  brings  com- 
passion and  reality  to  the  present-day 
situation  of  Jews  worldwide.  The  end- 
le.ss  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  the  Jewish  Federation  of  South 
Broward  who  have  worked  to  preserve 
our  heritage  should  be  commended. 
Their  programs  remind  us  of  lost 
friends  and  of  the  past  as  we  work 
toward  creating  a  better  future. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  to  view 
the  precious  legacy,  an  exhibit  of 
Judaic  treasures  from  Czechoslova- 
kia's persecuted  Jewish  community 
during  Hitlers  reign  of  terror.  As  I 
toured  the  collection  of  objects  that 
were  used  by  Jews  of  pre-World  War 
II  Europe  in  every  facet  of  their  reli- 
gious and  family  life,  I  saw  not  only 
mere    objects,    but    also    symbols    of 
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Jewish  tradition  that  the  Nazis  almost 
eradicated.  Amassed  by  the  Nazis  as  a 
means  of  documenting  their  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Jewish  problem,  the  collec- 
tion was  intended  to  become  a 
museum  of  an  extinct  race.  Instead, 
these  remnants  of  the  rich  ethnic  cul- 
ture of  the  Eastern  European  Jewish 
community  have  become  a  memorial 
to  the  lives  and  works  of  a  people. 
During  Passover,  a  time  of  reflection 
of  suffering  and  freedom,  it  is  critical 
to  remind  ourselves  of  this  unique 
saga  in  world  history.  This  culture,  as 
the  Nazis  preserved  it.  lives  no  more. 
This  evidence  of  Jewish  life,  however, 
lives  through  the  survivors  who  came 
to  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
This  visible  expression  of  the  Jewish 
heritage  must  be  preserved  so  that 
succeeding  generations  can  learn  and 
remember. 

During  the  holiday  of  Passover.  Jews 
remember  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
from  where  they  left  their  oppressors 
for  freedom.  On  this  day  of  "Yom 
Hashoa,  "  the  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  "Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  we  also  remember  the  exodus  of 
the  survivors  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps  to  freedom.  The  oppression  of 
the  Jewish  people  can  be  traced  back 
to  Biblical  times.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people,  however,  has  not 
been  restricted  to  earlier  times  only.  It 
still  goes  on.  even  today.  Therefore,  we 
must  also  dedicate  ourselves  to  these 
other  causes— the  plight  of  Soviet  and 
Ethiopian  Jewry,  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  safe  and  secure  Israel,  the 
cases  of  unprosecuted  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals, and  the  welfare  of  fellow  Jews  in 
every  Jewish  community  worldwide. 

God  bless  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust victims  and  the  survivors.* 
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Helen  Pollak  has  given  much  of  her 
energy  to  the  community,  but  has 
always  kept  her  first  priority  with  her 
family.  She  is  also  a  grandmother. 

Because  of  her  many  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  her  community,  I 
ask  the  Members  to  join  with  Emek 
Hebrew  Academy  in  paying  honor  to 
Helen  Pollak.* 


EMEK  HEBREW  ACADEMY  PAYS 
HONOR 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25.  1984 

*  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Helen  Pollak.  past  PTA  president  and 
longtime  supporter  of  Emek  Hebrew 
Academy,  will  be  honored  on  Sunday, 
May  20,  1984. 

Helen  and  her  husband.  Alex,  were 
previously  honored  in  1975  by  Emek 
Hebrew  Academy  and  received  the 
Emek  Torah  Award. 

In  addition  to  her  devoted  service  to 
Emek  Hebrew  Academy,  Helen  is  also 
a  past  president  for  Save  the  Child 
Guild  of  Mount  S'inai  Hospital,  and 
has  worked  in  supporting  Hadassan, 
ORT.  and  Bnai  Brith. 

A  true  humanitarian.  Helen's  com- 
munity service  includes  involvement  in 
Bnei  Akiva,  Shaarey  Zedek  Sisterhood, 
YMCA,  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 


BUCKLE-UP  AMERICA'S 
CHILDREN 
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states  enacting  seatbelt  requirements 
for  new  schoolbuses.  Funds  could  be 
used  for  educational  programs  about 
seatbelt  use.  and  for  other  types  of 
child  safety/schoolbus  issues  as  well. 
The  choice  to  mandate  seatbelts  would 
be  left  up  to  the  States. 

Seatbelts  save  lives.  America's 
schoolchildren  deserve  the  full  meas- 
ure of  protection  we  as  parents  and 
legislators  can  reasonably  provide.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  coll-^agues  to  sup- 
port this  new  initiative.* 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

*  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  incentive  grants  for 
those  States  requiring  installation  of 
seatbelts  in  new  schoolbuses. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
seen  a  national  ground  swell  of  sup- 
port for  increased  safety  on  the  high- 
way. Tougher  drunk-driving  laws  and 
the  mandated  use  of  child  passenger 
re-straint  systems  in  automobiles  are 
but  two  examples  of  society's  concern 
over  the  growing  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries  on  the  highways  each 
year. 

Each  year  20  million  children  ride  on 
schoolbuses.  Thousands  of  children 
are  injured  each  year  in  schoolbus-re- 
lated  accidents.  There  is  no  question 
that  seatbelts  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  death  and  injury  in  all  types  of  ve- 
hicles. I  believe  that  we  should  make 
our  schoolbuses  as  safe  as  possible. 

The  schoolbus  design  standards  en- 
acted in  1977  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  have 
certainly  created  a  much  safer  bus.  I 
have  met  with  manufacturers,  contrac- 
tors, and  drivers  of  schoolbuses.  They 
are  genuinely  concerned  about  child 
safety.  Compartmentalization  built 
into  buses  manufactured  after  1977 
has  been  a  step  forward.  But  to  in- 
crease safety  we  need  to  keep  the  child 
within  this  compartment  during  an  ac- 
cident. Seatbelts  would  help  meet  this 
objective. 

The  idea  of  .seatbelts  in  schoolbuses 
is  controversial.  Mr.  Speaker.  Past  at- 
tempts to  increase  schoolbus  safety 
have  been  met  with  opposition.  Con- 
cerns over  student  compliance,  vandal- 
ism, and  other  issues  have  been  ex- 
pressed. The  use  of  seatbelts  in  several 
New  York  communities  has  not  shown 
these  concerns  to  be  a  problem,  how- 
ever. 

Legitimate  differences  of  opinion  do 
exist  as  to  whether  the  installation  of 
seatbelts  on  schoolbuses  is  warranted. 
I  hope  all  points  of  view  can  be  care- 
fully examined  in  congressional  hear- 
ings. 

This  legislation  would  not  mandate 
seatbelts  in  schoolbuses.  Federal  funds 
would  be  provided,  however,  to  those 


JOBS  FOR  SENIORS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

*  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard 
a  message  on  the  radio  when  I  was 
back  in  my  district  recently  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  message,  a  public  service 
announcement  by  WBBM  Radio  in 
Chicago,  was  directed  at  senior  citizens 
55  and  older  who  are  interested  in 
part-time  or  full-time  work.  A  group 
called  Senior  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties, a  no-fee,  nonsectarian  placement 
service  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  is  on  the 
lookout  for  seniors  who  want  to  work. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  for  their  hard  work  in  trying 
to  find  jobs  for  seniors.  Whether  it  be 
part-time  or  full-time  work,  a  job  can 
be  a  rewarding  experience  for  a  senior. 
I  hope  some  seniors  in  my  district  will 
take  them  up  on  the  offer.  It  is  a  safe 
bet  they  will.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 
*  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
events  taking  place  during  the  week  of 
April  29  to  May  6.  1984.  For  the  events 
to  be  remembered  are  such  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  Jewish  history,  of  world 
history,  that  they  warrant  special  at- 
tention. The  week  beginning  April  29 
has  been  designated  by  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
as  our  national  "Day  of  Remembrance 
of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 

Never  before  in  modern  history  has 
an  incredible  chapter  like  the  Holo- 
caust had  such  moral  significance  to 
the  human  soul  and  spirit.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
has  learned  from  this  tragic  genocide. 
Moreover,  there  are  serious  challenges 
to  our  moral  stature  as  guardians  of 
human  rights  around  the  world. 
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First,  one  must  realize  that  the 
horror  of  all  horrors  was  that  the  Hol- 
ocaust was  witnessed  by  many  of  us 
who  are  alive  today.  Tragically,  most 
were  silent.  Like  so  man.\'  othe-s  who 
were  part  of  World  War  II.  we  saw, 
only  too  late.  Hitler's  atrocities  in  the 
death  camps.  The  Holocaust  which 
had  a  universal  impact  was  the  most 
despicable  example  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

Many  of  us  remember.  Some  of  us 
witnessed  and  some  of  us  suffered  that 
tragedy.  Unfortunately,  too  few  acted 
and  now  too  many  are  forgetting.  As 
the  Holocaust  fades  in  the  memories 
of  so  many,  those  of  us  who  lived 
through  the  realization  of  the  horrors 
of  the  Holocaust  must  not  relent  in 
our  actions.  The  reason  is  not  only 
moral.  It  is  also  that  our  generation— 
the  generation  of  Holocaust  wit- 
nesses—is fading  as  well.  We  are  aging, 
the  few  living  Holocaust  survivors  are 
aging,  and  our  Nation  is  aging.  My 
fear  is  that  with  the  years  that  pa.ss 
between  the  Holocaust  and  the  future, 
the  next  generation— our  children  and 
our  children's  children— will  view  the 
Holo'-aust  as  just  another  bland  chap- 
ter in  our  history  books  rather  than 
the  single-most  moving  reminder  of 
the  value  of  human  life. 

In  considering  the  many  human 
rights  violations  facing  us  today,  we 
are  immediately  reminded  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  refused 
the  right  to  emigrate— and.  in  many 
instances,  refused  the  right  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families.  We  are  also 
reminded  that  Soviet  leaders  tried 
gamely  to  rationalize  their  reasons  for 
shooting  down  a  civilian  Korean  air- 
liner with  269  innocent  people  aboard. 
And.  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
muffle  the  proud  people  of  Poland 
who  fight  for  their  rights  of  speech, 
peaceful  assembly,  and  religion. 

Iran  is  yet  another  modern  day  ex- 
ample of  the  disregard  for  human 
rights.  Led  by  ruthless,  religious  fanat- 
ics, Iran's  mullahs  instruct  their  fol- 
lowers to  execute  death  missions 
against  our  marines  in  Lebanon,  diplo- 
mats in  embassies  abroad,  and  citizens 
within  their  own  country.  The  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  dispatches  his  nation's 
children  to  the  front  lines  to  deacti- 
viate  land  mines  in  the  war  with  Iraq. 

During  these  days  of  remembrance, 
we  are  also  reminded  to  look  to 
Israel— a  nation  that  regards  human 
life  to  be  most  sacred— after  36  years 
still  seeking  acceptance  from  her 
neighbors  so  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  can  live  in  peace  without 
fear  of  terrorism. 

Has  the  world  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  Holocausf  One  man— Adolf 
Hitler— was  able  to  stir  the  innermost 
evil  within  many  civilized  men  and 
women,  leading  them  to  perform  acts 
that  at  the  time  we  could  not  even 
comprehend,  let  alone  believe.  Are 
Qadhafi  and  Khomeini  or  any  other 
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terrorist  any  different?  Is  our  Nation 
and  the  world  of  nations  bowing  to 
international  terrorism,  allowing  the 
evils  of  violence  to  once  again  prevail 
over  the  good  of  diplomacy? 

Fortunately,  many  people  and  many 
nations  will  not  allow  evil  to  overtake 
good,  or  violence  to  overtake  peace,  or 
terrorism  to  overtake  diplomacy. 
Many  of  us  remain  committed  to  the 
expansion  and  applications  of  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Elie  Wiesel.  the 
renowned  writer,  philosopher,  human 
rights  activist,  and  Holocaust  survivor, 
reminds  the  world  that  it  must  not 
forget  the  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust, 
stating: 

The  world  has  not  learned.  It  did  not  want 
to  listen.  .  .  .  But  if  we  silently  drift  toward  a 
Holocaust  universe,  ignoring  the  testimony 
of  our  latest  witnesses— the  Sakhorovs  and 
Timmermans— our  real  literary  prophets 
will  not  be  Babel  or  Camus  bu:  will  be  Adolf 
Hitler. 

Yes.  let  us  not  forget  and  let  us  not 
allow  the  world  to  forget  the  tragedies 
of  the  past. 

The  second  series  of  events  encom 
passing  the  week  of  May  6-13  come  at 
the  end  of  another  Passover  season — a 
holiday  dedicated  to  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. Yet.  many  Jews  continue  to  strug- 
gle for  freedom  this  very  day  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Syria, 
and  South  America.  But.  just  as  Moses 
led  the  Jews  to  freedom  in  the  Prom- 
ised Land  of  ancient  Israel,  modern 
Israel  today  provides  refuge  for  any 
Jew  in  need.  Tragically,  there  was  no 
Israel  for  the  Jews  of  the  Holocaust. 
There  was  no  country  willing  to  open 
its  doors  to  them.  Had  Israel  existed 
then,  there  may  never  have  been  a 
Holocaust.  In  these  days  of  remem- 
brance, the  existence  of  Israel  and  the 
ashes  of  the  Holocaust  are  forever 
intertwined. 

As  Israel  approaches  its  36th  anni- 
versary of  independence,  Americans 
and  others  throughout  the  world  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  Israel's  high 
regard  for  its  democratic  values, 
morals,  and  ideals.  This  36th  Inde- 
pendence Day  has  a  special  meaning 
designating  a  double  chai,  symbolic  of 
a  rcdedication  in  the  preservation  of 
human  life. 

As  the  Holocaust  years  fade  into  the 
past,  the  tortured  memories  linger. 
They  linger  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  They 
linger  in  the  violent  chapters  of  the 
history  of  World  War  II.  They  are  re- 
membered by  the  families  of  the  6  mil- 
lion who  perished. 

The  United  States  too  remembers. 
In  1980  Congress  approved  the  cre- 
ation of  a  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  The  Council  is  an  independ- 
ent Government  agency  charged  with 
the  creation  of  a  living  memorial 
museum  to  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust to  honor  their  memories  in 
annual  Days  of  Remembrance  ceremo- 
nies. Plans  are  simultaneously  under- 
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way  for  the  establishment  of  a  living 
memorial  museum  In  New  York  City 

In  these  Days  of  Remembrance  from 
April  29  to  May  6,  and  during  Jewish 
Heritage  Week  from  May  8  to  May  13, 
Solidarity  Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry 
on  May  6  at  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York  City  and  Israel's  "Double 
Chai"  36th  Independence  Day  on  May 
7,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
remind  the  world  of  the  horrors  of  the 
persecution  and  genocide  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  hope  In  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation. 

During  the  Days  of  Remembrance,  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  my  constituents, 
and  all  human  kind  to  reflect,  and  to 
remember  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust, not  only  during  the  week  of 
April  29.  but  In  their  everyday  lives. 
F*arents  should  be  encouraged  to  dis 
ctiss  the  Holcx»iist  with  their  children, 
reminding  them  of  the  right  of  all 
people  to  live  freely,  and  In  peace  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  reli- 
gion 

In  this  age  of  radical  terrorism  and 
nuclear  weapons,  the  whole  world 
could  be  hostage  to  another  genocide. 
It  is  therefore  Incumbent  upon  those 
of  us  who  tr\ily  believe  In  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  to  speak  out  for 
human  rights,  for  equality,  and  for 
justice,  to  oppose  oppression  and  Intol- 
erance, and  never  to  be  silent  again.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOL  ZITTER 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  now  and  then  a  re- 
markable individual  comes  along  who. 
because  of  his  sensitivity,  ability,  and 
determination,  leaves  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  community.  Sol  Zitter  is 
such  a  person. 

On  May  5.  a  happy  crowd  will  gather 
in  Miami  Beach.  FL,  to  celebrate  Sol's 
70th  birthday.  It  will  be  more  than 
just  a  birthday  party,  however.  It  will 
be  a  celebration  of  decades  of  achieve- 
ment and  hard  work  that  will  have  a 
lasting  Impact  on  our  community. 

Sol  Zitter  ha.s  spent  a  lifetime  as  a 
pioneer  fighting  for  accessible  housing 
and  transportation  for  handicapped 
and  disabled  people.  Before  Sol,  the 
handicapped  were  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  compared  to  the  able 
bodied.  People  in  wheel  chairs  were 
isolated  on  city  blocks  with  curbs  they 
could  not  negotiate  without  assistance. 
Handicapped  people  who  drove  were 
forced  to  find  parking  painfully  far 
from  their  destinations.  Our  buildings 
were  designed  to  be  accessible  and 
functional  to  everyone  but  the  dis- 
abled. And  handicapped  people  were 
forced  to  accept  this  discrimination  be- 
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cau.se  they  did  not  have  the  clout  to 
change  it. 

That's  when  Sol  Zitter  went  to  work. 

With  persuasion,  organization,  polit- 
ical power,  and  common  good  sense. 
Sol  appealed  to  peoples'  sense  of  right 
and  fairness.  One  by  one.  the  barriers 
came  tumbling  down.  He  fought  for 
and  won  curbs  with  ramps  so  people  in 
wheelchairs  could  cross  the  streets.  He 
fought  for  and  won  parking  for  the 
disabled  so  that  handicapped  people 
could  drive  with  new  confidence  that 
they  could  get  to  their  destinations 
without  fear  and  exhaustion.  He  cre- 
ated a  new  awareness  in  our  communi- 
ty of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  wrongness  of  arbitrarily 
excluding  them  from  normal  daily  ac- 
tivity and  the  benefits  to  society  of 
their  ingenuity,  industnousness  and 
commitment. 

Sol  Zitter  brought  people  together. 
He  founded  the  Florida  Parapalegic 
Association  and  is  still  the  executive 
director.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  Coalition  of  Handicapped 
Voters,  and  still  .serves  on  its  board  of 
directors.  He  founded  the  Florida 
Council  of  Handicapped  Organiza- 
tions, and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Advancement  of 
Physically  Handicapped  people  and 
the  Dade  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Committee.  The  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments goes  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  70  years.  Sol 
Zitter  has  selflessly  devoted  his  life  to 
others  who  needed  him.  and  in  so 
doing,  he  has  helped  not  only  handi- 
capped people,  but  all  of  us.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  his  many  friends  in 
offering  my  warmest  congratulations, 
and  thanks. • 


BISHOP  MOORE  DENOUNCES 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  this  year  a  member  of 
the  clergy  delivered  an  Easter  message 
that  should  give,  not  comfort,  but  of- 
fense to  millions  of  Christians  living  in 
Latin  America. 

The  remarks  were  made  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Paul  Moore,  bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  New  York.  He  de- 
nounced President  Reagan's  policy 
and  lashed  out  at  the  violence  and  ter- 
rorism that  he  claims  the  United 
States  has  inflicted  on  our  neighbors. 

Obviously,  Bishop  Moore  has  failed 
to  weigh  against  these  claims  the  ter- 
rors, subtle  and  substantial,  that  have 
been  experienced  by  Christians  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet-  and  Cuban- 
backed  Sandinista  government. 

Bishop  Moore  failed  to  weigh  the  ex- 
tensive censorship  of  Christian  lead- 
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ers.  including  the  Pope,  or  the  concert- 
ed campaigns  to  infiltrate  and  under- 
mine legitimate  church  hierarchies. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Marxist  Sandinistas? 
It  is  not  to  promote  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  not  even  to  allow  freedom  of 
religion.  It  is  to  deny  the  right  to  wor- 
ship, and  to  replace  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  God  with  the  worship  of  an  all- 
encompassing  state. 

A.S  leader  of  the  free  world.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  pursuing  a  course  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  Godfearing 
around  the  globe.  The  Communists,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  religious  tolerance. 

I  plead  with  Bishop  Moore  to  recog- 
nize this  simple  fact.« 
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tunlty  for  us  to  honor  some  of  E^ssex 

County's  outstanding  conrununity  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  Corlnna  Kay  herself.* 


CORINNA  KAY  CIVIC 
ASSOCIATION  BREAKFAST 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29.  the  Corinna  A.  Kay  Civic  Associa- 
tion will  hold  an  awards  breakfast, 
honoring  eight  outstanding  residents 
of  Essex  County.  The  breakfast  will 
also  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and  dedicated 
leader,  Corinna  A.  Kay. 

Corinna  is  the  vice  president  of  New- 
ark's Central  High  School  and  is  cur- 
rently seeking  her  second  term  on  the 
Essex  County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders. She  has  served  her  communi- 
ty with  a  great  deal  of  distinction,  and 
the  civic  association  in  her  name  is  a 
sign  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held. 

Eight  Individuals  will  be  honored  at 
the  breakfast  for  their  community  ac- 
tivities. They  are:  Mr.  Herbert  Rama, 
executive  president  of  the  Irvington 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Earl  Williams, 
city  clerk  of  East  Orange;  Joe  Clark, 
principal  of  East  Side  High  School  in 
Paterson  and  a  resident  of  South 
Orange:  Gladys  Hillman  Jones,  assist- 
ant deputy  superintendent  of  acade- 
mies for  the  Newark  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  Marion  Shaw,  a  senior  citi- 
zen activist.  In  addition,  student 
awards  will  be  given  to  Thelma 
Ramsey,  a  high  school  senior  from 
East  Orange,  and  Sharman  Curry,  a 
senior  at  Columbus  High  School  in 
Maplewood.  The  Veterans  Award  will 
be  presented  to  Frank  Corvasce  of  Irv- 
ington, a  veterans  activist  and  State 
hospital  chairman  for  Menlo  Park  Sol- 
diers. 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  Mrs. 
Jewell  Jackson  McCabe.  national 
president  of  the  coalition— 100  Black 
Women.  The  master  of  ceremonies  will 
be  Elmer  J.  Herrman.  Jr..  of  the  Cor- 
inna Kay  Civic  Association. 

I  am  certain  that  this  breakfast  will 
be  a  very  special  event,  and  an  oppor- 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THt 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

HON.  ROBERT  I.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNM 

IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in 
remembrance  of  the  1.5  million  people 
of  Armenian  ancestry  who  were  victims 
of  the  genocide  perpetrated  in  Turkey 
between  1915  and  1923.  It  is  essential 
that  we  remember  these  people,  both 
as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  survivors 
and  as  an  important  lesson  to  ourselves 
and  future  generations. 

Genocide  Is  the  most  terrifying 
event  that  has  :'aced  the  modem 
world.  The  attempt  to  eradicate  a 
people  solely  because  of  their  ancestry 
should  horrify  us  all  and  raise  cne«  of 
dismay  and  Indignation  But  the  event 
becomes  more  frightening  If  we  choose 
to  forget  It  occurred  It  Is  Important 
for  our  children  to  know  that  tyranny 
has  existed  In  the  past  and  that  It 
must  be  opposed  as  It  arises  In  the 
future 

Mr  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  Impor- 
tance both  for  the  past  and  our  future. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
recognize  the  courage  and  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  victims  I  sincerely  hope 
that  their  memory  will  Inspire  us  to 
work  diligently  to  protect  human 
rights  and  to  oppose  tyraiuvy  wherever 
It  occurs.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETTINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mtttees.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Seriate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  ocCTir. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
wUh  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  win  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensloris  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressionm. 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
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Meetings    scheduled    for    Thursday,     10:00  a.m. 


Joint  Economic 


April  25,  1984 


Ci  I  W*^#-\  rv\  rv»  it  t  c 


April  25,  1984 

Appropriations 
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Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  26.  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   examine    how   to 
ensure    quality    health    care    to    low- 
income  persons. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2505.  to  give  local 
communities   a   right    of   first    refusal 
when    the    owner    of    a    professional 
sports    team    seeks    to    relocate    that 
team. 

SR-253 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   the   Acid   Precipitation 
Act  of  1980  (set  forth  in  subtitle  A  of 
'itle  VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(Public  Law  96-294)). 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  462.  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act  re- 
lating    to     Federal    jurisdiction    over 
labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  U.S.  District 
Courts /Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MAY  1 

9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-U6 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
legislative  and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  protecting  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients  from  sanctioned 
health  practitioners. 

SD-628 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year    1985   for   the 
joint  weapons  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  propos- 
als  which   authorize   funds   for   those 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   resume   hearings   to   investigate   al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers'  Union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  462.  to  clari- 
fy certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
relating    to    Federal    jurisdiction    over 
labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  trade  issues. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-I38 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2423,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  victims  of 
crime  programs. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitute  on   Drug  Abuse,   and   the   Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

SD-430 
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April  25,  1984 
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Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Sutx-ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  policies  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-562 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,   the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fi.scal   year    1985    for   the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

SD-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804.  to  reform 
Federal  criminal  laws  by  establishing 
certain  standards  and  limits  for  con- 
ducting Federal  undercover  operations 
and  activities. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    child 
sexual  abuse  issues. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business   meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals which  authorize  funds  for  those 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings   to   review   veterans' 
compensation  programs. 

SR-418 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  policies 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-562 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-328A 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  U.S. 
I  Territories. 

'  SD-138 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2117.  to  establish 
the  National  Vaccine-Injury  Compen- 
sation Program  as  an  elective  alterna- 
tive remedy  to  judicial  action  for  vac- 
cine related  injuries. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Fii;:;ily  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
I        To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
I  .-luthorizing  funds  for  the  Head  Start 

program. 

SD-430 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation   authorizing   funds   for   the 
I  impact    aid    program    of    the    Depart- 

ment of  Education. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  low-energy 
assistance  block  grant  program. 

SD-562 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
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MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   discuss 
certain  pornography  issues. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams  of   the   Public    Health   Service 
Act.    including    title    X    (family    plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX     (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act). 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the   re- 
vised constitution  of  American  Samoa. 

SD-366 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.   State,   the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  commit- 
tee resolution  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

SD-418 
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MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  drugs 
on  crime. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  improve 
retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  and 
to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  em- 
ployer participation  in  those  plans  by 
modifying   the    rules   relating   to   em- 
ployer withdrawal  liability,  asset  sales, 
and  funding. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  child 
sexual  abuse  issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   title   IX   of   the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to  edu- 
cational equity. 

SD-430 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  im- 
prove     retirement      income      security 
under  private  multiemployer  pension 
plans  and  to  remove  unnecessary  bar- 
riers    to     employer     participation     in 
those  plans  by  modifying  the  rules  re- 
lating to  employer  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity, asset  sales,  and  funding. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open  and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed  budget   estimates  for  fiscal 
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year   1985   for  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Lalxir  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   oversight   hearings  on   alleged 
corruption   by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
makers  Union. 

SD-430 

MAY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  aomen  and  men. 

SD  562 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD  226 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Latxjr  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational disea.^es. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med- 
ical Inspector  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

SR  418 

JUNE  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   138.    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans'  Administrations  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR  418 

JUNE  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  college 
athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect   rank   and   file   employees  and 
the   general    public   during    labor   dis- 
putes. 

SD  430 
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JUNE  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight   hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the   general   public  during   labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD  430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Busine.ss  meeting,   to 
legislation    relating 
pensation. 


markup  proposed 
to   veterans'   com- 


SR  418 


SEPTEMBER  18 


11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  1 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  focus- 
ing on  title  X  (family  planning). 

SD  430 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  let  us  re- 
member President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  in 
China. 

(A  moment  of  silence  was  observed.) 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  blessing  of  Senator  Jacob 
Javits'  presence  with  us  yesterday.  His 
words  resonate  in  my  heart  as  I  com- 
pose this  prayer.  He  said.  "We  need  to 
pray  because  without  it,  we  would  be 
tyrants  or  fools."  Thank  Thee  for  the 
wisdom  of  years  and  experience  with 
which  this  beloved  Senator  speaks. 
May  we  take  seriously  his  counsel. 

Almighty  God,  often  in  this  place 
the  Senators  find  themselves  in  the 
vortex  of  cosmic  issues  upon  which 
hangs,  not  simply  the  common  wel- 
fare, but  the  survival  of  the  human 
race.  Help  the  Senators  to  accept  their 
inadequacy  and  need  for  dfvine  inter- 
vention. Help  them  to  see  issues  from 
above  ••ather  than  from  within— so 
they  can  separate  the  urgent  from  the 
essential— the  trivial  from  the  impor- 
tant. Give  them  grace  to  "do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  (Micah  6:8).  In  His 
name  and  to  His  glory  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


-AN 


FORMER  SENATOR  JAVITS- 
INSPIRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Chaplain  once  again  for  the 
insight  and  sensitivity  of  his  prayer 
this  morning. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  24,  1984) 

Let  me  say  that  I  had  the  occasion 
to  visit  with  our  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Javits,  on  the  day  before  yester- 
day. I  am  sure  all  Members  here  will 
understand  and  appreciate  the  spirit 
in  which  I  make  the  next  statement 
and  that  Senator  Javits  will  as  well. 

As  I  sat  there  next  to  him— he  in  his 
wheelchair,  with  an  electric  respirator 
breathing  for  him— I  began  to  think 
that  my  jet  lag  from  my  return  trip 
from  the  Orient  was  of  such  small  con- 
sequence. And  I  felt  guilty  for  arising 
that  morning  feeling  tired  and  really 
not  wanting  to  come  to  work  compared 
to  how  Jack  Javits  must  feel  when  he 
gets  up  in  the  morning  faced  with  the 
terrible  physical  infirmities  that  he 
has. 

But  after  I  got  past  that,  I  realized 
that  he  was  talking  to  me  very  directly 
and  very  seriously  about  a  most  impor- 
tant and  intricate  issue  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  talk  about  possible  amendments 
to  the  War  Powers  Act.  He  looked  me 
straight  m  the  eye  and  said,  "Howard, 
I  understand  you  want  to  amend  the 
War  Powers  Act."  I  said,  "Yes,  I  do.  I 
think  that  there  are  defects  that  we 
should  address  that  have  evolved  and 
developed  since  it  was  passed  and 
which  were  not  contemplated." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  speak  in 
the  most  eloquent,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  the  most  incisive  way  that 
you  can  imagine.  I  have  seldom  heard 
such  insightful  and  appropriate  analy- 
sis of  any  statute  as  I  heard  from  this 
man.  sitting  there  in  his  wheelchair 
with  his  respirator,  wheezing  away. 

So  Jack  Javits'  mobility  is  gone,  his 
ability  to  breathe  on  his  own  is  gone, 
but  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of 
damage  to  his  marvelous  brain  nor  to 
the  spirit  that  drives  him. 

So  I  commend  the  Chaplain  for  his 
remaiks  this  morning  because  his  allu- 
sion to  Senator  Javits  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  is  most  appropriate  indeed 
and  I  resonate  to  it  in  a  most  personal 
way. 

(Mr.  MURKOWSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  four  Senators  who  have  special 
orders  have  concluded,  we  will  have 
morning  business  this  morning  until 
11:30  a.m..  and  then  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  unfinished  busi- 
ness. At  last  count  last  evening,  there 
were  20-plus  amendments  known  on 
the  minority  side  and  26  amendments 
on  the  majority  side,  which  is  mildly 
embarrassing  to  me  since  it  is  our  bill 
and  my  amendment.  I  thought  rather 
highly  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Then 
to  find  that  26  amendments  are  to  be 
offered  by  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  disputed,  at  least,  the 
total  adequacy  of  my  legislative  initia- 
tive, and  was  humbling. 

But  in  any  event.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  the  inventory  was  to  see 
whether  it  was  possible  to  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  would 
provide  for  time  limitations  on  the 
amendments  and  a  time  for  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  would  still  like  to  do  that.  But  I 
must  say  in  all  candor  that  chances 
for  doing  that  are  less  than  50-50  in 
my  opinion,  even  though  eight  of  the 
amendments  on  tiiis  side  fell  by  the 
wayside  last  evening  or  before  we  con- 
vened today. 

So  as  of  now  there  are  18  amend- 
ments that  we  know  of  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  20-plus  and  growing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the 
words  of  the  minority  leader  spoken  to 
me  privately  before  we  began. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  tomorrow  and  v.e  will 
just  continue  to  plow  through  this 
matter.  I  stil!  hope  we  can  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  as  I  de- 
scribed it. 

Let  me  describe  it  again.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  would  provide  that 
only  certain  amendments  would  be  in 
order,  those  listed,  and  no  other 
amendments  would  be  in  order  except 
the  listed  amendments,  that  there  be 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statement),  or  insertions  which  are  not  spol.en  by  the   Member  on  the  floor. 
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time  agreements  on  each  of  them,  a 
time  agreement  on  the  bill  itself,  and  a 
time  for  final  passage. 

There  are  other  matters  that  I  have 
discussed  with  the  minority  leader, 
such  as  advanced  arrangements  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion Act.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  if  it  is 
desirable.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can 
work  something  out  along  those  lines. 
But  if  we  cannot,  we  cannot.  We  still 
have  to  do  this  bill,  and  I  told  the 
press  this  morning  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  sometime  next  week  before 
we  finished.  Indeed.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  next  week.  That  does  include  a  ses- 
sion on  FYiday.  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  deliver  us  from  that. 

Let  me  say  on  the  matter  of  the 
Friday  session  that  I  wish  to  announce 
now  that  we  will  be  in  on  Friday.  If 
there  is  any  change  in  that.  I  will 
make  that  announcement  before  1 
o'clock  today  so  that  Members  can 
make  their  plans  accordingly.  But. 
unless  there  is  a  change  in  plans  by  1 
o'clock  today,  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  tomorrow . 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  thank 
the  Chaplain  for  his  prayer.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  minority  leader  for  these 
rambling  remarks,  and  if  I  have  time 
remaining,  which  I  believe  I  do  not.  I 
will  offer  it  to  the  minority  leader.  But 
in  any  event.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
JAVITS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  never  ram- 
bles in  his  remarks.  I  am  the  greatest 
rambler  of  all.  He  speaks  succintly.  co- 
gently, and  persuasively.  I  sat.  and  I 
listened  to  him  as  he  talked  about  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Jake  Javits. 
whose  name  was  mentioned  during  the 
prayer  by  our  beloved  Chaplain.  I 
recall  an  occasion  last  year— it  may 
have  been  the  year  before  last— when 
both  the  majority  leader  and  I  were  in 
New  York  City  to  be  present  on  an  oc- 
casion in  which  Senator  Javits  was 
being  publicly  honored,  and  deservedly 
so. 

As  the  majority  leader  described  his 
recent  occasion  in  meeting  with  Sena- 
tor Javits,  I  then  recalled  those  same 
moments  last  year  when  we  were  with 


Senator  Javits.  At  that  time.  I  mar- 
veled at  the  courage  of  this  man.  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the 
clearness  of  his  mind.  In  24  years  in 
this  body.  I  have  never  seen  any  indi- 
vidual who  in  my  humble  judgment— 
which  perhaps  should  not  be  called 
upon  publicly  becau.se  it  may  be  sub- 
ject to  question— but  at  least  in  my 
judgiient  no  one's  brilliance  in  this 
Chamber  in  my  26  years  has  excelled 
that  of  Senator  Javits.  And  in  my 
judgment,  again,  which  is  certainly  or- 
dinarily subject  to  question,  I  have 
seen  few  whose  brilliance  exceeds  his. 
The  courage  of  this  man  under  the 
terrible  affliction  which  he  has  had  to 
bear  is  inspirational. 

The  majority  leader  said  .something 
else  about  those  who  have  physical 
problems.  I  suppose  similar  ones  will 
come  to  all  of  us,  if  the  Lord  lets  us 
live.  We  all  want  to  live,  to  get  old,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to 
suffer  afflictions  that  come  with  get- 
ting old. 

From  time  to  time  I  go  to  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  in  Romney. 
W.  Va..  and  the  superintendent  will 
call  an  assembly  of  students.  There 
they  are.  The  deaf  students  will  be 
leading  the  blind  students:  or  two  stu- 
dents, perhaps  one  entirely  blind,  an- 
other almost  entirely  blind,  will  be 
v?.lking  hand  in  hand.  And  at  the  as- 
sembly, upon  introduction  of  a  visitor, 
the  applause  of  those  students  is  deaf- 
ening. As  I  watch  them  walk  around, 
leading  one  another,  their  faces 
appear  so  free  of  care,  and  their  faith 
high.  They  talk  so  cheerfully,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  problem  in 
the  world. 

And  those  of  us  who  have  a  few 
aches  and  pains,  I  guess,  and  some 
minor  problems,  go  out  sometimes 
with  long  faces,  .sort  of  indulging  our- 
selves and  pitying  ourselves  and  feel- 
ing sorry  for  ourselves.  I  expect,  if  we 
looked  at  almost  anyone  el.se,  we 
would  not  want  to  change  our  own 
troubles  for  his  or  for  hers.  But  I  sup- 
pose that  just  points  to  the  smallness 
of  ourselves. 

There  is  a  poem;  I  would  like  to 
stand  aside  and  watch  my.self  go  by.  I 
think  that  would  be.  quite  often,  good 
for  me.  So  often  I  have  thought  about 
the  Moon  and  wished  that  I  could  go 
to  the  Moon,  look  back  and  see  this 
planet  Earth,  and.  thus,  realize  how 
infinitesimally  small  I  am.  how  little 
the  significance  of  my  own  being  is, 
and  how  my  self-importance  is  so 
highly  self-inflated. 
■  Today,   upon   a   bus.   I   saw  a   lovely   maid 

with  golden  hair 
'I  envied   her.  she  seemed  so  gay.   and   I 

wished  I  were  as  fair. 
■When  suddenly  she  rose  to  leave.  I  saw  her 

hobble  down  the  aisle; 
She  had  one  foot,  and  u.sed  a  crutch,  but  as 

she  passed,  she  had  a  smile. 
■Oh.  God  forgive  me  when  I  whine;  I  have 

two  feet,  the  world  is  mine," 


With  those  thoughts,  I  begin  to  sort 
of  feel  deflated  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  When  I  sum  all  of  that  up. 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  im- 
portance and  my  influence  in  this 
world  are  about  like  that  of  a  drop  of 
.sand  in  the  Potomac,  and  create  just 
about  that  much  of  a  ripple  and  will 
endure  about  that  long. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First  of  all.  I  was 
not  able  to  hear  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  on  this,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  leaders  that  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  when  Senator  Javits  testified. 
I  was  so  deeply  impres.sed.  What  a 
marvelous,  marvelous  human  being  he 
is.  All  of  us  recognize  the  extraordi- 
nary intelligence  and  the  greatness  of 
knowledge  that  Jake  Javits  has  on 
every  kind  of  a  subject.  But  his  testi- 
mony was  really  heroic.  Here  was  a 
man  barely  able  to  talk,  and  he  told  us 
about  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  And 
he  appealed  to  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee so  eloquently.  I  will  never 
forget  it.  It  was  as  profound  an  experi- 
ence as  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  in 
this  body. 

I  apologize  to  the  leader  for  men- 
tioning this,  but  I  cannot  resist  point- 
ing out  that  the  real  hero  in  my  view 
of  fighting  for  the  Genocide  Treaty 
was  Jake  Javits.  Nobody  worked 
harder  for  that.  Nobody  feels  more 
deeply  that  we  should  ratify  that  con- 
vention. If  we  should  ratify  it— and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  administration 
will  support  it— I  think  Senator  Javits 
deserved  the  great  bulk  of  the  credit 
for  our  doing  so. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DAVID 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
saddened  today  by  yet  another  trage- 
dy for  the  Kennedy  family.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  family  of  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  a  family 
which  has  borne  so  much  pain,  and  so 
much  suffering,  with  strength,  and 
with  grace,  and  with  abiding  faith. 

Anyone's  death  diminishes  us  all, 
but  the  loss  of  a  young  person  is  espe- 
cially humbling.  David  Kennedy,  only 
28  years  old.  reminds  us  of  the  promise 
of  youth.  That  promise  is  fixed  in  our 
minds  in  Davids  case  by  the  memory 
of  the  vitality  and  energy  of  his 
father,  who  had  such  a  zest  for  life, 
and  a  passion  for  trying  to  make  a 
better  world. 

How  precious  our  days,  how  limited 
our  time,  and  how  indiscriminate  is 
the  hand  of  fate.  We  are  forcefully  re- 
minded once  again  of  the  mortality  of 
us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  who  spoke 
yesterday,   and   with   all   Members  of 


the  Senate,  in  extending  our  sincerest 
sympathy.  My  wife  Erma  joins  me  in 
extending  sympathy  to  Ted  Kennedy 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family. 

It  may  be  of  some  small  comfort  for 
them  to  know  that  their  loss  has 
deeply  moved  us  all. 


AFGHANISTAN;  SOVIET  BOMBER 
ATTACKS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  my  long- 
.standing  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
brave  people  of  Afghanistan.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  a  single  Afghan  con- 
stituent. I  may  have  or  I  may  not 
have.  On  many  occasions,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  the  progress  of 
events  in  that  war-torn  country,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  occupy 
after  more  than  4  years.  I  have  re- 
counted stories  of  the  courage  and  de- 
termination of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  in  their  struggle  to  liberate 
their  country.  Because  of  Soviet  cen- 
sorship, news  about  that  struggle  is 
.sometimes  very  hard  to  come  by.  and  I 
am  disappointed  that  we  see  .so  little 
reporting  on  this  tragedy. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  stories 
about  Afghanistan  are  back  on  the 
front  page  of  the  papers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  latest  news  is  of  a  new  all-out 
Soviet  offensive  to  destroy  the  villages 
and  rebel  strongholds  north  of  the 
capital  city  of  Kabul.  Two  recent  re- 
ports from  the  Washington  Post 
reveal  that  the  Soviets  have  engaged 
heavy  bombers  against  the  Afghan 
population  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
their  will.  Judging  from  the  past,  this 
sort  of  massive  retaliation  will  do  more 
to  fortify  the  determination  of  the 
Afghan  resistance  than  anything  else. 
The  Soviets  should  expect  the  same 
reaction  to  these  massive  bombing 
raids  as  was  seen  in  Britain  during  the 
bombing  attacks  on  that  proud  coun- 
try during  World  War  II. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  Soviets  have  tried  and  failed  six 
times  to  take  the  strategic  valley 
north  of  Kabul  away  from  the  rebels. 
Apparently,  they  now  have  decided  to 
bomb  it  into  oblivion.  The  use  of  these 
heavy  bombers  against  civilian  posi- 
tions is  an  unspeakable  act  of  brutal- 
ity. But  it  serves  to  point  up  the  des- 
peration that  the  Soviets  now  feel.  De- 
sertions from  the  Afghan  army  of  the 
Soviet  puppet  regime  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Soviets  now 
draft  members  of  the  privileged 
Afghan  Communist  Party  in  the  hope 
of  suppressing  the  resistance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ranks  of  the  resistance 
have  swelled  to  an  estimated  100.000 
freedom  fighters.  The  Soviets  are 
losing  control  of  the  entire  country. 
and  they  know  it.  I  am  talking  about 
the  entire  country.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  capital  city  of  Kabul.  What 
they   cannot   control    on    the   ground. 


they  are  trying  to  destroy  from  the 
air. 

The  bankrupt  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  is  taking  a  serious  toll  on 
Soviet  credibility  and  manpower.  And 
it  exacts  a  terrible  price  from  the 
people  of  Afghanistan.  But  the  Soviet 
treachery  and  brutality  in  that  coun- 
try is  accomplishing  little,  if  anything. 
The  Soviets  have  neither  advanced 
their  interests  in  the  region  nor  se- 
cured their  .southern  border.  In  terms 
of  their  own  priorities,  they  have 
failed  in  Afghanistan.  As  has  been  the 
case  throughout  the  history  of  that 
country,  the  invaders  will  be  forgotten 
but  the  courage  of  the  Afghan  people 
will  endure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
titled  "Soviets  Use  Bombers  in  Af- 
ghanistan" and  'Soviets  Bolster 
Afghan  Force."  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday.  April 
26.  titled  "Remember  Afghanistan.  " 
and  I  praise  that  newspaper  for  re- 
peatedly running  editorials  with  refer- 
ence to  the  brave  fighters  in  Afghani- 
stan and  the  brutal  invasion  by  the 
Soviets;  and  also  a  story  that  appears 
in  that  newspaper  today  by  Drew  Mid- 
dleton  titled  "Afghan  Rebels  Are  Said 
To  Flee  Valley.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Wa.shington  Pcsl.  Apr.  24.  19841 
Soviets    Use    Bombers    in    Afghanistan- 
Major      Offensive      Launched      Against 
Rebel  Stronghold 

(By  Fred  Hiatt) 
The  Soviet  Union  has  launched  a  major 
new  offensive  in  Afghanistan,  for  the  first 
time  using  heavy  bombers  against  the  rebels 
in  an  effort  to  take  a  stronghold  that  has 
resisted  .six  pit-vious  Soviet  campaigns,  ad- 
ministration officals  said  .yesterday. 

The  pounding  by  Soviet  Tuie  Badger 
bombers  began  Saturday  morning  and  con- 
tinued through  the  weekend,  officials  said. 
A  column  of  20.000  Soviet  and  Afghan  armv 
troops  with  600  to  800  vehicles  is  now 
moving  north  through  the  Panjshir  Valley, 
an  area  that  has  continued  to  resist  commu- 
nist control. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  latest  offensive  in 
the  Soviets'  four-year  effort  to  control  Af- 
ghanistan is  likely  to  result  in  high  casual- 
ties on  both  sides,  with  civilipns  suffering 
most  from  the  high-altitude  bombing. 

The  new  tactics  appear  to  escalate  a  trend 
in  which  the  Soviets,  frustrated  by  the 
stalemated  war.  have  resorted  to  heavier  at- 
tacks on  population  centers  from  helicop- 
ters, ground  attack  planes  and  now  bomb- 
ers. 

In  attacking  the  Panjshir.  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  after  one  of  the  prime  rebel 
strongholds  and  the  most  renowned  guerril- 
la commander.  Ahmed  Shah  Ma-s.soud.  Mas- 
soud.  who  ha-s  been  called  the  Che  Guevara 
of  Afghanistan,  may  have  provoked  the  of- 
fensive when  his  men  recently  blew  up  two 
bridges  north  of  Kabul,  the  capital,  officials 
said. 

But  if  Massoud's  action  dictated  the 
timing  of  the  offensive,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  building  up  to  it.  During  the  past 
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several  weeks,  the  Soviets  increased  their 
troop  contingent  in  Kabul  and  deployed 
about  too  bombers  on  iheir  border  with  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
December.  1979.  and  installed  a  friendly 
government  in  Kabul.  But  much  of  the 
countr.vside  has  remained  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  occupiers  and  the  Afghan  army  thai 
supports  them,  with  the  Mujaheddin— as 
the  Afghan  rebels  are  called— wagjng  a  war 
of  attrition  that  seems  to  have  grown  more 
effective  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Soviets  have  stationed  more  than 
100.000  troops  in  the  country  and  30.000 
more  along  the  border.  They  have  u.sed 
Mi24  Hind  helicopter  gunships  extensively, 
but  until  this  weekend  had  refrained  from 
the  kind  of  .high-altitude,  widespread  bomb- 
ing that  the  United  Slates  used  in  Vietnam 
in  an  attempt  to  demoralize  enemy  forces. 

On  Saturday,  however,  the  Soviets  sent 
about  three  dozen  medium-range  Badger 
bombers  and  a  probably  larger  number  of 
Su24  Fencer  fighter-bombers  from  ba.ses 
along  the  border  to  attack  the  Panjshir 
Valley.  The  bombardment  wa.s  followed  by 
close-in  attacks  from  ground  attack  planes 
and  helicopters,  plus  heavy  artillery  shell- 
ing, officials  said. 

Ma.ssoud  has  established  a  primitive  re- 
sistance government  in  the  Panjshir.  and 
about  10.000  rebels  are  said  to  be  en.sconced 
there,  many  in  caves  along  the  valley's  sides. 
Ma.ssoud's  rebels  took  ad\antage  of  a 
semi-official  truce  with  the  Soviets  last  year 
to  fortify  gun  positions  and  ammunition 
stores  deep  in  the  mountains,  which  is  why 
U.S.  officials  predicted  that  the  Badger 
bombing  would  harm  villages  more  than 
Mujaheddin  positions. 

By  early  yesterday,  a  column  of  Soviet 
and  Afghan  troops  reportedly  had  advanced 
as  far  north  as  Rokheh.  which  the  Soviets 
had  occupied  for  about  10  months  two  years 
ago  but  had  abandoned  under  pressure  from 
the  Mujaheddin.  Officials  were  making  no 
predictions  about  how  long  this  offensive 
would  last. 

This  is  the  largest  attempt  to  go  in 
there.  "  one  official  .said.  But  theyll  have  a 
hard  time  getting  them  [the  Majaheddin] 
out  of  this  valley." 

■The  Soviets  as  of  now.  after  six  tries, 
don't  control  the  valley."  another  official 
said.  But  we  can't  say  what  their  goals 
are— whether  they  want  to  burn  crops,  or 
kill  Mas.soud.  or  control  the  valley." 

Officials  also  did  not  .say  how  many  of  the 
attacking  troops  are  Soviet.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tended  to  let  the  Afghan  army  do 
much  of  the  ground  fignting.  while  the  So- 
viets fly  .some  aircraft  and  operate  some  of 
the  tanks  and  other  heavy  vehicles  further 
to  the  rear. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17.  19841 
Soviets  Bolster  Afghan  Force— Bombers 
Near  Border 
(By  Fred  Hiatt) 
The   Soviet    Union    has   stationed    about 
three  dozen  medium-range  bombers  at  air- 
fields near  its  border  with  Afghanistan,  pre- 
saging   a    possible    new    pha.se    in    the    war 
against    Afghan    guerrillas,    administration 
officials  said  yesterday. 

U.S.  officials  cautioned  that  they  are  un- 
certain about  the  significance  of  last  week's 
deployments,  which  included  .36  Tul6 
Badger  bombers  and  about  100  lighter 
bombers  and  ground  attack  planes.  The 
movement  could  be  intended  as  a  signal  to 
Pakistan  or  connected  to  events  in  the  Iran- 
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Iraq  war,  since  the  Persian  Gulf  is  within 
the  1.200-mile  range  of  the  Badgers. 

But  the  officials  .said  the.v  believe  the  de- 
plo.vment  of  the  planes,  accompanied  b.v 
support  aircraft  and  large  amounts  of  muni- 
tions, indicates  the  Soviets  may  be  planning 
large-scale  aerial  bombing  as  pan  of  their 
expected  spring  offensive  in  Afghanistan. 
Helicopter  gunships  have  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  war.  but  until  now  the  Soviets 
have  not  engaged  in  the  kind  of  high-alti- 
tude, widespread  bombing  that  the  United 
States  used  in  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  de- 
moralize the  enemy. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
December.  1979.  and  installed  a  friendly 
government.  Since  then.  Moslem  freedom 
fighters"  in  the  countryside  have  stubborn- 
ly resisted  the  Soviet  presence,  forcing  the 
Soviets  to  commit  more  than  100.000  troops 
to  the  mountainous  country  and  station  an- 
other 30.000  along  the  border  with  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  Soviets  also  appear  to  be  flexing  their 
military  muscles  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  Pentagon  officials  said  yesterday. 
Twice  in  the  past  two  weeks  the  Soviet  navy 
has  staged  amphibious  landings  on  the  Viet- 
namese coast,  the  first  time  Soviet  marines 
have  operated  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
they  .said. 

A  Pentagon  official  said  the  amphibious 
landing  exercises  are  another  indication,  fol- 
lowing the  deployment  of  a  helicopter  carri- 
er to  the  Caribbean,  of  the  Soviets'  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  project  force  far  from  its 
borders. 

The  most  recent  exercise,  about  90  miles 
south  of  Haiphong,  involved  a  14.000-ton 
Ivan  Rogov  class  amphibious  a.ssault  ship, 
the  33.000-ton  helicopter  carrier  Kiev,  .sever- 
al support  ships  and  400  to  500  Soviet  ma- 
rines. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  for  decades  a  conti- 
nental military  power,  now  possesses  an  in- 
creased capability  to  transport  personnel, 
arms  and  equipment  to  any  area  of  the 
world."  the  Pentagon  .said  last  week  in  its 
latest  edition  of    Soviet  Military  Power." 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  Pentagon 
exaggerates  Soviet  capabilities  to  help  con- 
vince Congress  to  appropriate  large  sums 
for  U.S.  defense.  Many  of  those  critics  ac- 
knowledge, however,  that  Soviet  "power 
projection"  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

In  Afghanistan,  one  Defense  official  said, 
there  had  been  indications  even  before  the 
deployment  of  bomber  aircraft  that  the  So- 
viets might  be  planning  "a  little  tougher" 
spring  offensive  this  year.  "They  may  just 
be  getting  tired  of  it. "  the  official  said, 
noting  that  the  Soviets  are  estimated  to  be 
spending  $1  million  each  day  and  to  have 
lost  several  hundred  helicopters. 

But  another  official  said  there  was  some 
doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  aerial  bomb- 
ing, since  the  guerrillas  do  not  concentrate 
in  large  groups.  The  Badgers  were  deployed 
along  with  about  36  Sul7  Fitters,  ground 
attack  fighters  roughly  comparable  to  the 
U.S.  A7  Corsair,  and  about  60  Su24  Fencers, 
which  compare  with  U.S.  Fill  fighter- 
bombers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  26.  1984] 
Remember  Afghanistan 

While  the  United  States  tinkers  with 
mines  in  Nicaragua,  the  Soviet  Union  is  rip- 
ping Afghanistan  apart.  America's  offenses 
in  Central  America  are  relentlessly  exposed 
by  an  inquisitive  Congress  and  public;  yes- 
terday's state  secret  is  tomorrow's  leak.  No 
wonder  American  leaders  are  tempted  to 
envy  the  Soviet  Union  its  freedom  to  deploy 


force  beyond  its  frontiers.  Envy  not  such 
butchery. 

The  latest,  murderous  offensive  in  the 
Panjshir  Valley.  50  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
exposes  the  horror.  This  is  the  Russians' 
sixth  attempt  to  "pacify"  the  region,  and 
follows  a  one-year  truce  with  the  rebels. 
Saturation  bombing  has  destro.ved  villages 
suspected  of  sheltering  guerrillas.  It  is  .said 
the  offensive  employed  14.000  troops.  250 
tanks.  150  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
up  to  80  helicopter  gunships.  This  is  no 
•contra  "  skirmish,  but  full-scale  war  against 
tribe.smen  armed  with  antique  weapons. 

So  Afghanistan  is  still  not  pacified  after 
all.  In  five  years  of  direct  occupation,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  broaden  the  appeal 
of  its  puppet  regime.  Most  of  the  country- 
side remains  in  the  control  of  insurgents. 
Three  regimes  in  Moscow  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  negotiate  a  face-saving  with- 
drawal on  lines  proposed  by  a  United  Na- 
tions negotiator.  Perhaps  they  really  believe 
the  nonsense  that  only  help  from  the  West 
through  Pakistan  keeps  the  angry  rebellion 
alive. 

To  believe  that  is  to  ignore  Afghanistan's 
history  of  passionate  resistance  to  every  in- 
vader. Afghans  look  upon  Ru.ssians  not  only 
as  foreigners  but  also  as  infidels,  and  take 
up  their  arms  for  both  nation  and  Islam. 
Even  if  the  Soviet  brutality  prevails,  it  can 
give  powerful  impetus  to  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism throughout  the  region.  This  is  indeed 
a  no-win  war. 

For  all  the  disarray  caused  by  open  debate 
in  a  free  society.  Americans  are  gaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  fru.strations  w. 
Central  America.  The  tribalism  that  pro- 
duces rebels  in  Afghanistan  works  the  other 
way  in  Nicaragua,  where  rebels  associated 
with  America  or.  worse,  the  despised 
Somoza  dictatorship,  have  yet  to  win  con- 
trol of  a  single  town.  And  unlike  Afghani- 
stan's Marxists,  the  Sandinistas  are  confi- 
dent enough  of  their  support  to  arm  large 
numbers  of  their  own  people. 

To  debate  the  similarities  and  the  all-im- 
portant differences  is  not  a  weakness  but  a 
corrective.  It  may  hinder  decision-making  of 
the  moment  but  provides  long-run  assur- 
ance that  foreign  policy,  and  particularly 
military  ventures,  will  be  tested  by  the  evi- 
dence of  their  consequences. 

No  such  te.st  is  possible  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  bloody  squirming  in  Afghanistan 
is  less  an  advertisement  of  its  strcng'h  than 
an  indictment  of  its  weakness. 

Afghan  Rebels  Are  Said  To  Flee  Valley 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

We.stern  intelligence  sources  said  yester- 
day that  Afghan  guerrillas  were  withdraw- 
ing into  the  mountains  from  the  valley 
stronghold  in  which  they  were  hard  hit 
Tuesday  by  Soviet  and  Afghan  Government 
forces. 

The  sources  said  the  rebels  were  being  at- 
tacked by  Soviet  Su-24  planes. 

Afghan  refugee  spokesmen  in  Pakistan 
ridiculed  a  claim  made  Tuesday  by  the 
Soviet-supported  Government  of  Afghani- 
stan that  the  attacking  forces  had  scored  a 
decisive  victory  in  the  50-mile-long  Panjshir 
valley,  which  runs  northeast  from  a  point  50 
miles  north  of  Kabul,  the  Afghan  capital. 
But  rebel  groups  in  the  battle  zone  ap- 
peared to  take  a  different  view. 

Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar.  leader  of  Hezb-i- 
Islami.  a  fundamentalist  Moslem  group,  in- 
strucfed  his  forces  to  support  the  rebels  of 
Ahmad  Shah  Masood.  who  were  forced  to 
withdraw  into  the  mountains.  Intelligence 
sources  said  this  was  significant  because  the 


two  groups  had  been  bickering  ever  since 
Mr.  Ma-sood  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Soviet-Afghan  forces  last  year. 

FUNDAMENTALISTS  GET  ORDERS 

Mr.  Gulbuddin.  according  to  British 
.sources,  ordered  his  Hezb-i-Islami  guerrillas 
to  expand  their  operations  against  Soviet- 
Afghan  positions  at  Jabal-us-Siraj  and  Gul- 
bahar.  These  places  are  on  the  main  supply 
route  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Panjshir  valley  and  serve  as  staging 
areas  for  operations  by  the  Soviet -Afghan 
forces. 

British  and  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  intelligence  sources  said  they 
viewed  the  size  and  speed  of  the  Soviet- 
Afghan  operations  in  the  Panjshir  valley  as 
a  sign  that  the  spring  and  summer  would  be 
used  to  intensify  activity  against  the  guerril- 
las. 

NATO  intelligence  sources  estimate  that 
the  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  have  lost 
5.000  dead  in  combat  and  from  illness  and 
10.000  wounded  since  they  intervened  in  De- 
cember 1979.  These  lo.sses.  the  .sources  said, 
are  unlikely  to  cripple  the  total  manpower 
of  1.800.000  in  the  Soviet  Army  and  are 
lower  than  the  United  States  Army  suffered 
in  a  comparable  period  in  Vietnam. 

Soviet  lo.sses  from  illness,  the  .sources  said, 
have  fallen  in  the  last  18  months  because 
higher  standards  of  .sanitation  have  been 
adopted  and  base  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

10.000  CLEARED  FROM  VALLEY 

The  operation  in  the  Panjshir  valley  was 
intended  to  clear  the  area  of  10.000  guerril- 
las who  used  to  attack  convoys  on  the 
supply  route  from  the  Soviet  border  town  of 
Termez  and.  occasionally,  raided  the 
Bagram  air  base  used  by  Soviet  transport 
planes  and  helicopters. 

Western  intelligence  .sources  said  they 
thought  the  Soviet  forces  now  faced  the 
problem  of  maintaining  the  momentum  of 
the  Panjshir  operation.  The  informants  said 
this  could  mean  the  diversion  of  other  units 
of  the  108.000-man  Soviet  force  in  Afghani- 
stan for  other  operations. 

At  present  the  Soviet  commanders  are 
said  to  deploy  no  more  than  20.000  soldiers 
and  airmen  against  the  guerrillas  while  the 
remainder  of  the  force  carries  out  exercLses. 
In  view  of  Soviet  supremacy  in  the  air.  in- 
telligence sources  said,  the  Ru.ssians  are 
likely  to  u.se  their  medium  bombers  and 
ground  attack  planes  more  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  The  guerrillas  have  no  planes 
and  their  antiaircraft  resources  are  negligi- 
ble. 

Experts  on  the  Soviet  home  front's  reac- 
tion to  the  Afghan  operations  suggest  that 
the  internal  political  problem  may  prove  to 
be  more  difficult  than  the  tacii.  al  pioblem 
in  the  field. 

Moscow  acknowledges,  one  source  .said, 
that  the  impact  of  losses  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation cannot  be  hidden.  But  accounts  r' 
c.-usualties  are  rare  in  the  Soviet  press  and. 
when  they  are  printed,  the  dead  are  por- 
trayed as  heroes. 

Soviet  publications  have  begun  describing 
conditions  in  the  field.  Krasnaya  Zvezda. 
the  army  newspaper,  took  the  unusual  step 
in  late  February  or  reporting  an  attack  on  a 
Soviet  supply  convoy.  The  next  day  it  de- 
scribed an  attack  on  a  Soviet  airfield. 

A  British  source  said  these  Soviet  press 
developments  have  been  accompanied  by 
tougher  language  describing  the  guerrillas 
as  "terrorists"  and  "bandits"  and  asserting 
that  an  ultimate  Soviet  victory  is  inevitable. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EVANS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Evans)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  first,  while  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  are  in  the  Chamber, 
that  I  find  that  neither  of  them 
ramble  during  their  morning  business. 
They  conduct  it  well.  I  enjoy  listening. 
whether  from  this  floor  or  from  the 
office,  to  each  of  them  each  day.  I  find 
it  most  elucidating.  It  is  a  pleasure 
each  mornir.g  to  hear  from  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  brief. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
on  the  floor  last  evening  when  we  re- 
cessed and  he  made  similar  remarks 
about  having  enjoyed  the  concluding 
business  of  the  Senate.  Now  he  is  on 
the  floor  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion today,  which  puts  him  in  a  small 
and  select  group.  Ordinarily,  only  the 
minority  leader  and  I  are  here  al  the 
beginning  of  the  day  and  the  end  of 
the  day.  which  has  prompted  a  remark 
from  time  to  time  that  the  principal 
duty  of  the  leadeisiiip  is  janitorial.  We 
are  the  first  here  and  the  last  to  leave. 

The  complimentary  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  wife, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  change  her  mind 
on  the  importance  of  the  job  that  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  to  perform. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  overly  charitable  comments  in 
my  direction  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  It  is  very  help- 
ful on  a  new  and  bright  spring  day.  I 
suppose  the  three  of  us  are  joined  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  in  quoting  some- 
one who  once  said,  "Oh,  to  be  in  Eng- 
land when  April's  there."  But  it  is  not 
so  good  as  being  in  West  Virginia 
when  Aprils  there. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  is  only  exceeded 
by  being  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  leave  this  weekend  to  beat  bcth  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  by 
being  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bipartisan  1-year  freeze 
deficit  reduction  proposal.  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Kassebaum,     Grassley,     Biden,     and 


Baucus,  for  their  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  most  attractive  defi- 
cit reduction  package.  I  not  only  rise 
in  support  but  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  in  that  effort. 

Since  taking  my  .seat  in  the  Senate 
last  September.  I  have  listened, 
learned,  and  I  hope  constructively  par- 
ticipated in  the  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  this  Chamber.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  action  to  reduce  budget  deficits  is 
a  top  priority  for  each  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  indicated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, both  to  my  colleagues  and  pub- 
licly, that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
package  proposed  by  the  President 
and  by  the  leadership,  but  I  also 
intend  to  vote  for  other  balanced  pro- 
posals which  will  do  an  even  better 
job. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  each 
Member  of  this  Senate  to  seek  to  do 
the  maximum,  for  only  the  maximum 
will  be  effective  in  gaining  the  goals 
we  seek. 

Two  major  questions  are  before  us  in 
this  debate:  What  level  of  deficit  re- 
duction should  be  sought?  In  a  longer 
range,  what  framework  should  guide 
us  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget? 

Responding  to  those  two  questions,  I 
should  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  current  proposal 
of  the  President  and  of  the  leadership 
is  adequate  to  do  the  job.  It  may  be  a 
first  step,  but  it  is  only  a  modest  first 
step. 

Let  us  examine  these  questions  in 
light  of  some  of  the  following  facts: 
The  annual  interest  payment  on  the 
Federal  debt  is  expected  to  reach  $116 
billion  this  year.  It  is  13  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  and  it  is  growing. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  this  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  what  we  will 
pay  during  the  same  period  for  medi- 
care and  medicaid  combined. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  good 
many  additional  financial  problems 
which  are  just  beginning  to  surface, 
and  for  which  no  current  solution  is  in 
prospect.  We  must  search  for  meas- 
ures to  cure  a  $500  billion  unfunded  li- 
ability in  our  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System.  We  must  examine 
options  to  slow  the  growth  of  medicare 
expenditures,  which  reflected  7  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  outlays  in  1982 
and  is  expected  to  reach  10  percent  in 
1988.  This,  too.  is  an  element  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  continued  to 
grow.  Further,  the  medicare  hospital 
insurance  fund  deficit  is  expected  to 
reach  $200  billion  by  1995. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  recently  said  that  the  Federal 
deficits  are  a  real  and  present  danger 
to  our  economic  recovery.  We  are  all 
pleased  in  this  Nation  by  the  strength 
and  continuity  of  our  current  econom- 
ic recovery.  As  responsible  representa- 
tives of  our  people  we  must  insure 
that   we   not    take   action   which   will 


hamper  that  economic  recovery.  The 
prime  rate  of  interest  is  now  a  full  per- 
centage point  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  it  appears  to  be  headed  even 
higher.  For  recovering  industries,  par- 
ticularly such  as  housing  and  timber 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington,  this 
could  end  up  being  a  severe  setback. 
For  other  industries  in  other  States 
that  have  yet  to  show  renewed  health 
during  this  economic  recovery— for  in- 
stance, agriculture-this  faltering  of  a 
recovery  and  a  return  to  excess  inter- 
est rates  would  mean  disaster. 

Senator  Domenici  and  his  Budget 
Committee.  I  believe,  have  worked  he- 
roically to  conduct  the  budget  process 
given  to  him  by  Congress  in  as  good  a 
manner  as  po.ssible.  Nonetheless.  Con- 
gress has  -been  unable  to  operate  in  a 
timely  fashion  under  our  current 
budget  process  and  there  is  a  real 
question  whether  Congress  truly  has 
the  procedural  tools  necessary  to  re- 
sponsibly meet  the  budget  needs  of 
this  Government  and  to  effectively 
handle  the  budget  deficit  problems. 

During  the  past  5  years,  not  only  has 
Congress  been  unable  to  pass  the  13 
appropriations  bills  within  the  Budget 
Act  deadline,  but  all  13  were  not  even 
passed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
they  were  intended  to  fund.  In  spite  of 
that  failure.  I  do  commend  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  Hatfield 
and  his  committee.  Fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  represented  the  best 
record  of  recent  years. 

We  came  closer  than  we  have,  but 
we  still  fail  to  do  what  the  Budget  Act 
calls  upon  us  to  do:  That  is  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
a  completed  appropriation  before  the 
beginning  of  a  fiscal  year.  During  the 
past  5  years.  Congress  has  not  even 
been  able  to  meet  the  deadline  for  the 
passage  of  the  first  budget  resolution. 
For  the  past  3  years,  the  second 
budget  resolution  has  been  adopted 
more  than  2  months  after  the  Septem- 
ber deadline,  and  well  after  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  these 
facts  lead  to  some  initial  proposals  and 
some  initial  required  answers.  Deficit 
reduction  must  be  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial, and  it  also  must  initiate  a 
downward  trend  for  future-year  defi- 
cits. I  believe  very  strongly  that  a 
budget  process  must  be  established 
that  provides  Congress  with  the  proce- 
dural tools  to  responsibly  reduce  defi- 
cits and  work  toward  rationality  in  our 
budget  activities.  Therefore,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  we  must  move  for- 
ward and  not  work  with  imaginary  or, 
as  some  would  suggest,  "voodoo"  defi- 
cits—deficit figures  that  do  not  really 
project  our  true  problem,  not  project 
the  true  representation  of  what  we 
propose  in  our  action.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  creative  baselines  cur- 
rently being  used  by  both  parties  to 
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measure  the  level  of  3-year  deficit  re- 
duction, suggesting  that  we  are  doing 
more  than  we  actually  are. 

Admittedly,  projecting  levels  of  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  and  unem- 
ployment and  the  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct for  3  years  ahead  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. The  best  of  our  economists  and 
econometric  models  seldom  can  make 
that  prediction  accurately.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  then  all  the  more  impor- 
tant for  us  to  use  conservative  figures 
for  those  projections  and  not  the 
super  optimistic  predictions  used  by 
some  in  creating  rather  creative  base- 
line projections. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  a  balanced 
budget.  Mr.  President.  If  we  have  con- 
servative predictions  for  future  infla- 
tion, interest  and  gross  national  prod- 
uct growth  rates  and  if  we  end  up 
doing  better,  that  is  a  bonus.  But  if  we 
make  predictions  which  are  almost 
certainly  unattainable,  we  and  the 
people  of  this  country  will  be  sadly 
disappointed,  even  if  we  succeed  in  a 
modest  deficit  reduction  program.  So 
we  must  look  beyond  the  simple  3-year 
reduction  figures  which  have  been 
tossed  around  and  move  toward  sizable 
and  immediate  deficit  reduction  and 
initiate  a  sharp  downward  trend  for 
future  years. 

Over  the  pjusl  6  months.  I  have  sug- 
gested a  simple  solution  to  our  bur- 
geoning deficits  which  reficct  many  of 
the  comments  made  by  my  colleagues. 
That  is  simply  that  we  must  all  work 
together,  with  everyone  sacrificing 
something,  to  realistically  stop  the 
growth  and  begin  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit.  I  respectfully  submit 
to  my  colleagues  that  with  the  biparti- 
san 1-year  freeze,  we  have  a  balanced 
and  simple  start  to  rid  us  of  these 
troublesome  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  focus  on  a  few 
additional  characteristics  of  the  1-year 
freeze  that  may  prove  to  be  attractive. 
First.  1  believe  that  it  is  fair.  An 
across-the-board  freeze  would  require 
that  nearly  every  American  share  part 
of  the  burden  for  controlling  the  defi- 
cits, for  virtually  every  American  will 
share  in  the  benefits  which  come  from 
'•«>duced  deficits.  No  one  would  receive 
more,  or  less,  than  they  do  right  now. 
Persons  newly  eligible  for  Federal  ben- 
efits would  get  them,  but  benefit  levels 
would  be  frozen  for  all.  with  no  excep- 
tions. For  our  elderly  citizens,  immedi- 
ate action  to  reduce  the  deficit  should 
result— and  I  strongly  believe  will 
result— in  lower  interest  and  inflation 
rates.  That  has  a  direct,  decisive 
impact  on  the  cost  of  food,  energy,  and 
shelter,  which  are  the  major  e'ements 
of  these  persons'  income.  Lower  infla- 
tion rates,  incidentally,  when  you 
think  about  it.  are  a  nontaxable  bene- 
fit. No  tax  is  taKen  from  the  benefits 
accruing  from  lower  prices.  This  bene- 
fit then  spreads  to  all  sectors. 

We  constantly  hear  requirements  for 
real  growth   in  defen.se  expenditures, 


for  instance,  and  there  are  varying  fig- 
ures of  real  growth  as  opposed  to  cur- 
rent dollar  growth  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. But  that  comes  in  two  ways:  It 
comes  from  the  budget  dollars  which 
are  appropriated,  but  it  al.so  comes 
from  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
budget  dollars.  What  we  can  buy  for 
our  military  establishment  as  well  as 
all  other  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  as  much  determined  by 
future  rates  of  inflation  as  by  new 
budget  authority. 

The  freeze  does  maintain  our  com- 
mitments. With  a  freeze  of  budget  au- 
thority in  defense  spending,  actual 
outlays  will  continue  to  grow  by  $18 
billion. 

This  suggests  that  with  budget  au- 
thority at  fiscal  year  1984  levels,  most 
past  commitments  remain  in  place 
while  new  efforts  are  rethought  or  re- 
scheduled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
use  15  seconds  of  that  to  say  I  am  still 
being  arrested  in  my  flight  from  the 
Chamber  by  the  remarks  being  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  They  are  excellent.  They 
are  exceptional.  Indeed,  they  pose  the 
problem  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
resolve  one  of  these  days  on  the 
budget  process.  That.  succinctly 
stated,  is  whether  or  not  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  which  we  participate 
has  the  courage,  the  stamina,  the  de- 
termination to  do  the  difficult  things 
necessary  to  right  our  fiscal  plight.  I 
believe  those  challenges  are  well 
stated  by  the  Senator,  and  I  applaud 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

In  addition  to  the  simplicity,  bal- 
ance, and  equity  presented  by  a  1-year 
freeze,  it  provides  substantial  immedi- 
ate savings— $22  billion  more  than  the 
leadership  plan  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
if  you  assume  growth  equal  to  infla- 
tion thereafter.  S90  billion  greater  sav- 
ings over  a  comparable  3-year  period. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  1-year 
savings  in  light  of  the  usual  3-year  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction,  because  of 
the  historical  tendency  of  Congress  to 
load  3-year  plans  with  h^avy  future 
savings  and  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions which  seldom  materialize. 
The  response  of  the  financial  markets 
to  favorable  action  on  this  plan  should 
be  immediate  and  I  believe  dramatic. 
By  sending  a  clear  signal  that  we  are 
ready  to  address— rather  than  fi- 
nesse—deficits, we  can  demonstrate 
the  fiscal  responsibility  necessary  to 
insure  continued  economic  prosperity. 


Mr.  President,  the  bipartisan  l-ytar 
freeze  proposal  provides  an  ideal  op- 
portunity to  not  only  address  deficit 
reduction,  but  initiate  more  effective 
budget  procedures. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  has  introduced 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1983.  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  proposes 
procedural  changes  that  will  help  ra- 
tionalize the  budget  process.  This  act 
would  establish  a  2-year  budget  cycle, 
where  budget  and  appropriation  activi- 
ties are  restricted  to  the  first  nonelec- 
tion  year  of  the  2-year  period.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  would  establish  more  re- 
alistic budget  and  appropriation  time- 
liness; allow  Congress  to  address  more 
nonbudgetary  issues  of  national  im- 
portance and  provide  for  greater  con- 
sideration toward  more  informed  deci- 
sions, especially  during  the  second 
year  of  that  cycle  when  Congress 
would  have  what  it  desperately 
needs— an  opportunity  for  more  signif- 
icant oversight  of  current  activities  we 
have  authorized  in  past  years:  and  it 
would  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  coping  with  uncertain  and 
flexible  Federal  budget  processes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  June  19.  1982. 
Washington  Post  article  authored  by 
Mr.  Roth  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Po-sl.  June  19.  1982] 
The  Post  Is  All  Wet 
(By  William  V.  Roth) 

In  its  June  14  editorial  on  the  budget 
process  [■Budget  Questions:  Reform  "1.  The 
Post  seems  to  suggest  that  the  way  for  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  budgetary  chaos  of 
recent  months  is  not  to  change  the  proce- 
dures, but  lo  stop  being  so  political.  That's 
like  telling  people  to  deal  with  air  pollution 
by  not  breathing. 

There's  no  question  that  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974  was  a  major  improvement  over  what 
had  been  a  haphazard  and  virtually  uncon- 
trollable process.  But  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  new  process  has  resulted  in  constantly 
missed  deadlines,  duplication  of  effort,  and 
the  need  to  ■reinvent  the  wheel"  every  time 
a  budget  resolution,  authorization  measure, 
appropriations  bill,  continuing  resolution  or 
debt-ceiling  extension  comes  alor,<. 

Our  preoccupation  with  budget  issues 
leaves  little  time  for  other  legislation,  not  to 
mention  oversight  of  the  executive  agencies. 
To  the  public.  Congress  seems  hamstrung 
by  its  own  procedures  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  urgent  problems  of  the  nation. 

The  need  for  reforms  in  the  federal 
budget  process  seems  clear.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  important: 

First,  the  government  should  shift  from  a 
one-year  to  a  two-year  budget  cycle,  to  begin 
on  Jan.  1  of  even-numbered  years.  As  our 
experience  last  year  and  this  has  shown,  set- 
ting national  priorities  through  the  budget 
process  is  too  time-consuming  and  too  politi- 
cally charged  to  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  year— espe- 
cially election  years.  Congress  should  pass  a 


single,  binding  budget  resolution  by  May  31 
of  every  odd-numbered  year,  setting  revenue 
and  spending  levels  for  the  following  two- 
year  budget  cycle.  This  step  would  stream- 
line the  process  and  make  Congress  more 
accountable  to  the  public  for  its  budgetary 
decisions. 

Second,  we  should  consolidate  the  13  sepa- 
rate appropriations  bills  into  a  single  two- 
year  appropriation.  This  bill,  as  well  a.s  au- 
thorization measures,  would  be  pa.s.sed  by 
Oct.  15.  leaving  the  second  year  of  the  cycle 
free  for  new  authorization  and  deauthoriza- 
tion  bills  and  oversight. 

Third,  reconciliation  of  appropriations 
with  outlay  levels  established  by  the  budget 
resolution  should  be  in  order  at  any  lime 
after  passage  of  the  budget  re.solution.  This 
would  let  Congress  adjust  spending  prior- 
ities to  meet  changing  economic  and  social 
conditions  while  remaining  within  the  over- 
all spending  targets  .set  by  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Fourth,  revisions  in  the  budget  resolution 
to  allow  for  economic  emergencies  or  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  should  be  discour- 
aged by  requiring  such  changes  to  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  This  would  make  it  much  ea-sier  for 
Congress  to  reconcile  appropriations  with 
budget  ceilings  by  a  reordering  of  prior- 
ities—that is.  by  increasing  funds  for  .some 
programs  while  reducing  funds  for  others— 
than  by  raising  spending  levels.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  impose  real  fiscal  dis- 
cipline on  a  Congress  that  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  its  inability  to  balance  the 
federal  budget. 

Fifth,  we  should  end  the  deceptive  prac- 
tice of  funding  some  federal  activities  ■off 
budget. ■■  exempting  them  from  competition 
with  other  government  functions  for  avail- 
able resources.  This  proposal  will  elicit 
howls  of  pain  from  those  who  are  receiving 
preferential  treatment  in  the  allocation  of 
federal  funds.  But  fairness,  not  to  mention 
honesty  with  the  American  public,  demands 
that  we  slop  playing  games  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  start  dealing  with  all  gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  a  unified  budget. 

These  propo.sals  have  been  incorporated 
in  S.  2629.  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1982. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  this  week. 
I  believe  these  reforms  are  essential  if  we 
are  lo  prevent  the  budget  process  from  col- 
lapsing under  its  own  weight.  The  alterna- 
tive would  be  more  budgetary  debacles  like 
this  years— and  is  an  alternative  that  the 
American  people  simply  will  not  accept. 

Mr.  EVANS.  It  is  clear  that  we  could 
move  toward  short-  and  long-term 
fiscal  responsibility,  first  by  accepting 
the  1-year  freeze  deficit  reduction  pro- 
posal and,  second,  by  committing  our- 
selves to  refine  and  establish  a  more 
effective  budget  process.  Whatever  im- 
mediate political  pain  may  ensue  will 
be  far  outweighed  by  the  national 
fiscal  health  we  can  help  insure. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


TAKING  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 
INTO  SPACE  SHARPLY  IN- 
CREASES CHANCES  OF  NUCLE- 
AR WAR  AT  MULTI-BILLION- 
DOLLAR  COST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  hottest  concerns  of  the  American 
people  at  this  moment  are  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  and  the  colossal  deficits 
that  threaten  to  cripple  our  economy. 
We  in  the  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  a  little  later  this  year  wheth- 
er or  not  to  spend  $2  billion  next  year 
and  $24  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
for  research  on  an  antiballistic  missile 
defense.  Obviously,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  spend  whatever  it  takes  to  pro- 
tect this  country  against  the  ultimate 
tragedy  of  a  nuclear  attack.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing disastrous  results  will  follow  a 
decision  to  fund  this  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's military  budget.  First, 
we  would  increase,  not  decrease,  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Second,  we 
would  end  up  spending  not  $24  billion 
but  hundreds  of  billions,  perhaps  more 
than  $1  trillion,  on  such  a  system. 
Third,  it  would  almost  certainly  fail  to 
work.  Fourth,  to  the  extent  that  it  did 
somehow  succeed,  it  would  greatly 
reduce  our  deterrent  capability. 

Mr.  President,  this  "Star  Wars"  de- 
fense is  dead  wrong  on  two  counts. 
First,  it  makes  a  profound  military 
mistake.  It  assumes  that  a  superpower 
today  can  prevent  or  even  win  a  nucle- 
ar war  by  relying  on  defensive  military 
measures.  It  ignores  the  obvious  fact 
that  ever  since  World  War  I.  more 
than  65  years  ago.  technology  has 
overwhelmed  the  most  elaborate  mili- 
tary defenses.  In  the  1930's.  the 
French  built  their  "impregnable"  Ma- 
ginot  Line  with  the  firm  a.ssurance 
that  that  elaborate  series  of  heavily 
armed  pill  boxes,  organized  to  maxi- 
mize crossfire  and  defeat  the  most  de- 
termined onslaught,  would  frustrate 
the  most  determined  kind  of  German 
assault.  But  what  happened?  The  Ger- 
mans hit  the  defenses  with  blinding 
speed  in  a  blitzkrieg  attack  and  simply 
waltzed  around  the  famed  Maginot 
Line. 

Again.  12  or  14  years  ago.  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seem.ed  well  on  their  way  to  the  con- 
struction of  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems very  similar  to  the  antimissile  de- 
fenseslhe  Reagan  administration  now 
wants  to  fund.  I  vividly  recall  the 
Senate  floor  debate  on  funding  that 
antiballistic  missile  system.  Critics  of 
the  system  at  that  time  contended 
that  any  ABM  system  we  could  con- 
struct, no  matter  how  brilliantly  con- 
ceived, deployed,  and  operated,  could 
be  easily  defeated  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  defensive  ABM  system.  At 
that  time  the  going  estimate  was  the 
expenditure  of  $1  on  offense  could 
overwhelm  $10  spent  on  any  defensive 
weapon  designed  to  stop  nuclear  mis- 
siles. The  surprise,  the  mobility,  the 
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choice  of  timing  for  attack,  the  level 
of  attack— whether  from  a  high  alti- 
tude or  hugging  the  ground  or  even 
from  ground-transported  weapons— all 
of  these  elements  would  favor  the  of- 
fense. Furthermore,  the  offense  could 
pour  in  successive  waves  pf  missiles  in 
an  endless  series  until  the  defense  was 
exhausted.  In  addition,  in  a  military 
milieu  in  which  technology  changes 
swiftly  and  drastically,  even  the  most 
elaborate  kind  of  defense  against  nu- 
clear attack  could  be  overcome  at  any 
time  with  an  equally  elaborate  offense 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Second,  the  "Star  Wars"  defense  is 
wrong  because  it  strives  to  achieve 
peace  by  extending  an  arms  race  that 
simply  cannot  be  won.  What  is  worse, 
it  accelerates  an  arms  race  that  not 
only  fails  to  build  national  security 
but  literally  contributes  lo  insecurity. 
We  will  end  up  spending  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  find  ourselves 
less  safe. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech.  I 
warned  that  any  success  this  expendi- 
ture achieved  would  simply  reduce  and 
maybe  destroy  deterrence— the  basis 
in  this  nuclear  world 
years.  How  could  this 
is  how:  Suppose  we 
Russians  were  on  the 
verge  of  some  kind  of  magical  break- 
through that  would  render  our  mas- 
sive nuclear  deterrent  capability  use- 
less. What  would  we  do?  Would  we 
quietly  accept  world  domination  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  an  end  to  our 
freedom?  What  do  you  think?  Put  it 
the  other  way.  Suppose  the  Soviet 
Union  found  that  the  United  States 
was  succeeding  in  building  a  truly  ef- 
fective antimissile  system  that  made 
all  their  missiles  useless.  What  would 
they  do?  Would  they  seriously  consid- 
er a  preemptive  strike  before  we  had 
put  the  final  touches  on  our  'Star 
Wars"  defen.se?  Of  course,  they  would. 

Above  all.  if  this  Nation  mistakenly 
proceeds  down  this  path,  we  would  ob- 
viously violate  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  of  1972.  We  would  greatly 
dim  the  prospect  of  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreements  any  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  We  would  be  taking  a 
long  and  tragic  step  toward  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
March  22.  1984.  and  headlined  "Star- 
Wars  Defenses:  Too  Costly,  Can  Be 
Overwhelmed,  Study  Says,"  by  Brad 
Knickerbocker  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(FYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

22.  19841 

■Star-Wars'  Defense:  Too  Costly.  Can  Be 

Overwhelmed.  Study  Says 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

A  group  of  distinguished  .scientists  and  nu- 
clear strategists  warns  that  trying  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  ballistic  mi.ssiles 
would  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  be  e.xtremely  vulnerable  to  overwhelm- 
ing attack. 

In  a  report  released  yesterday  by  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  (UCS).  the.'^e 
experts  examine  in  detail  each  segment  of 
proposed  mutlilayered  defense  against  at- 
tacking missile  warheads  and  the  advanced 
technologies  involved.  In  essence,  they  say. 
it  wont  work. 

Their  conclusion  is  even  more  sobering:  It 
would  'radically  transform  the  context  of 
US-Soviet  nuclear  relations,  setting  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  and  reactions  that 
would  leave  both  superpowers  much  less 
secure.  Deterrence  would  be  weakened  and 
crisis  instability  increased.  Damage-limita- 
tion would  be  undermined  by  a  greater  ein- 
phasis  on  the  targeting  of  cities.  .  . 

Among  those  contributing  to  the  report 
are:  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel  Laureate  in  physics 
who  worked  on  the  Manhattan  project; 
Peter  Clausen,  a  former  Department  of 
Energy  and  CIA  analyst:  Richard  Garwin.  a 
nuclear  strategist  and  Pentagon  adviser:  re- 
tired Adm.  Noel  Gayler.  former  director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency;  and  physi- 
cists Kurt  Gottfried  of  Cornell  University 
and  Henry  Kendall  of  MIT. 

In  a  dramatic  speech  a  year  ago  this  week. 
President  Reagan  called  for  research  into  a 
system  that  would  render  attacking  nuclear 
missiles  impotent  and  obsolete."  The  Pen- 
tagon wants  to  spend  some  $2  billion  next 
year  on  such  research,  a  sum  that  Reagan 
administration  planners  say  will  increase  to 
$24  billion  through  1989.  Officials  see  this 
as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  advances  in  ballis- 
tic-missile defenses,  as  well  as  a  counter  to 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  which  capitalizes 
on  a  US  lead  in  most  of  the  sophisticated 
technologies  involved. 

Intercontinental  ballistic  nuclear  weapons 
would  take  about  30  minutes  to  travel  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Experts  divide  this  flight  path,  and 
the  areas  in  which  defenses  might  be  de- 
ployed, into  three  tiers:  the  boost  phase,  or 
first  several  minutes  when  the  rocket  engine 
is  firing;  the  midcourse  phase,  in  which  the 
warheads,  decoys,  and  other  devices  have 
separated  from  the  missile  and  are  flying 
ballistically  in  an  arc  outside  Earth's  atmos- 
phere; and  the  terminal  phase,  when  the 
nuclear  warheads  are  streaking  back  down 
through  the  atmosphere  toward  their  tar- 
gels. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  about  1.400 
ICBMs.  Once  launched,  they  could  release 
tens  of  thousands  (perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands)  of  warheads  and  decoys,  thus 
presenting  an  extremely  difficult  challenge 
to  a  defender,  who  would  have  to  assume 
for  most  of  their  flight  time  that  each  was  a 
nuclear  weapon.  Therefore,  most  experts 
say  any  successful  defense  would  have  lo 
concentrate  on  the  boost  phase,  when  the 
missiles'  rocket  plumes  are  easily  detectable 
and  during  which  there  are  relatively  fewer 
targets  to  defend  against. 

Some  analysts  say  this  would  not  be  too 
difficult.  In  a  new  book,  former  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  director  Daniel  Graham 
(a  retired  Army  lieutenant  general)  claims 
that  "Within  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  $12  bil- 
lion, the  United  States  could  deploy  a  two- 


layered  fleet  of  satellites  [firing  interceptor 
rockets]  that  would  filter  out  98  percent  of 
a  Soviet  missile  launch. 

But  this  is  a  distinctly  minority  view  not 
shared  even  by  those  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

The  UCS  experts  examine  the  laser,  di- 
rected energy,  and  kinetic  energy  defenses 
being  studied  by  the  Pentagon  and  conclude 
that  none  could  work  sufficiintly  to  prevent 
many  warheads  from  reaching  US  targets. 
Each  is  vulnerable  to  attack  or  "spoofing." 
they  say.  and  it  would  be  easier  and  cheaper 
for  the  USSR  to  expand  its  strategic  forces 
than  it  would  be  for  the  US  to  counter 
them.  "I  would  far  rather  be  on  the  side  of 
penetrating  this  ballistic  mi.ssile  defense 
than  on  the  side  of  building  one  that 
works.  "  Dr.  Garwin  told  reporters  yester- 
day. He  and  the  others  recommend  a  re- 
search effort  more  modest  than  planned  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

The  authors  warn  that  deploying  (or  even 
testing  in  space)  a  missile  defen.se  system 
would  violate  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  and  that  broader  nuclear 
arms  control  efforts  would  collapse.  They 
urge  "equitable  and  verifiable  deep  cuts  in 
strategic  offensive  forces  and  immediate  ne- 
gotiations to  ban  all  space  weapons." 


THE  LANGUISHING  PERSECU- 
TION OF  THE  BAHAI  FAITH- 
FUL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  numeroiis  letters  I  contin- 
"e  to  receive  and  the  articles  which 
continue  to  be  written  about  the 
plight  of  the  Baha'i  faithful,  I  am 
compelled  to  once  again  bring  to  your 
attention  the  meaningless  persecution 
of  this  peaceful  religious  group. 

The  constitution  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Iran,  which  recognizes  and 
protects  the  Jewish,  Christian  and  Zo- 
roastrian  minorities,  denies  recogni- 
tion to  the  Bahais,  though  they  are 
the  country's  largest  religious  minori- 
ty. As  a  result,  the  Bahais  are  de- 
prived of  legal  protection  and  have  re- 
peatedly been  used  under  the  law  as  a 
focus  for  public  grievances  during  con- 
stitutional unrest. 

The  tolerant  and  peaceful  nature  of 
the  Bahais  has  further  encouraged 
their  attackers,  who  know  that  they 
need  fear  no  violent  retaliation.  Since 
the  revolution  of  February  1979.  over 
150  Baha'is  have  been  reported  exe- 
cuted and  another  500  are  in  prison 
without  having  been  charged.  Between 
5.000  and  10.000  Baha'is  are  believed 
to  have  fled  the  country. 

Baha'is  property  has  been  confiscat- 
ed, and  the  Baha'is  themselves  are 
prevented  from  holding  employment. 
Converting  to  Shia  Islam  is  the  only 
way  they  can  escape  persecution. 

Mr.  President,  the  lengthening  grip 
of  intimidation,  imprisonment,  and 
torture  which  the  Iranian  authorities 
have  devised  for  their  country's  Bahai 
faithful  has  to  be  recognized  and  the 
Bahais  basic  international  human 
rights  have  to  be  restored. 

Our  present  administration  has  re- 
peatedly voiced  its  commitment  to  the 
restoration     of     all     peoples'     human 


rights,  and  its  denial  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  people  worldwide.  For  example, 
on  April  30,  1981,  at  a  "Day  of  Re- 
membrance "  ceremony  for  Holocaust 
victims,  the  President  departed  from 
his  prepared  speech  with  the  impro- 
vised pledge  that: 

I  intend  that  (the  Presidency)  shall  be 
used  on  every  occasion  ...  to  point  the 
finger  of  shame  .  .  .  wherever  it  takes  place 
in  the  world  against  the  act  of  violence  or 
terrorism  .  .  .  (and)  the  persecution  of 
people  for  whatever  reason  .  .  .  that  It  is  a 
matter  to  be  on  the  negotiating  table  or  the 
United  States  will  not  belong  at  the  table. 

Let  us  follow  this  pledge  of  our 
President  by  doing  all  we  can  to 
strengthen  his  hand  and  those  of  our 
representatives  abroad  to  condemn 
such  actions  and  see  that  thes^  crimi- 
nals are  brought  to  justice.  The  most 
obvious  first  step  that  we  in  the 
Senate  can  take— that  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  live  free  of  fear  destruc- 
tion—is ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  seeks  to 
punish  those  who  persecute  and  deny 
the  right  to  live  to  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  group.  But  ratifica- 
tion of  this  important  international 
treaty  will  convey  an  even  stronger 
message:  it  will  show  that  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  back  its  words 
and  pledges  with  actions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  strengthening  our  hand 
in  protesting  the  numerous  acts  of 
persecution  that  continue  to  plague 
our  world  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  this  year. 

I  yield  such  time  as  I  may  have  to 
the  Senator  frorr,  Missouri. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  is  recognized. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN-THE  ROAD 
TO  GREATNESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
May  8.  1984.  marks  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  America's  truly 
great  Presidents,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

All  this  year,  celebrations  will  take 
place  throughout  Missouri  and  the 
Nation.  There  will  be  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  scholarly  symposiums  and 
lectures,  parades,  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  and  many  other  events. 

By  all  accounts,  preparations  are 
being  carried  out  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  public  interest  and  participa- 
tion are  at  a  high  level. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  life  and  times  of 
an  American  President  should  be  re- 
called in  his  centennial  year.  But,  I 
have  found  that  the  life  of  Harry 
Truman,  the  values  and  character  and 
essence  of  the  man,  continue  to  cap- 


ture the  imagination  of  the  American 
people  in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 

On  the  personal  side,  I  have  two 
vivid  recollections  about  President 
Truman. 

In  1956.  I  was  elected  circuit  attor- 
ney of  St.  Louis,  my  first  public  office. 
A  few  days  after  the  election,  a  mar- 
velous letter  arrived  from  the  former 
President  complimenting  me  on  my 
election  and  paying  a  nice  compliment, 
as  well,  to  my  father.  My  ego.  already 
inflated  by  winning  the  election, 
zoomed  off  the  Richter  scale.  Here 
was  an  inexperienced,  obscure  young- 
ster named  Eagleton  getting  a  person- 
al letter  from  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  thrilled  and 
always  will  be. 

A  year  later,  there  was  a  big  Jackson 
Day  Democratic  Dinner  in  Springfield. 
111.  President  Truman  was  the  fea- 
tured -speaker.  He  took  the  train  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  to  Spring- 
field. A  group  of  St.  Louis  politicians, 
including  my.self.  joined  him  at  the  St. 
Louis  stop.  I  remember  walking  into 
the  rear  lounge  car  where  President 
Truman  was  seated. 

President  Truman  said; 

■You  are  young  Eag.eton.  Come  over  here 
and  sit  next  to  me.  I  want  to  give  you  some 
good  political  advice. 

I  nervously  sat  down. 

President  Truman  spoke: 

Tom,  being  a  pro.secutor  is  a  tough  .job. 
People  will  ask  you  to  do  things  you  know 
you  shouldn't  do.  If  you  ever  start  accom- 
modating the.se  requests  for  favors,  you  will 
never  know  where  to  stop.  Say  "no  "  to  the 
first  request.  Say  "no"  to  the  second  and 
the  third.  Pretty  soon  the  word  will  get 
around  that  you  can't  be  deterred  from 
doing  your  sworn  duty.  From  then  on. 
people  won't  bother  to  ask  you.  Life  will  be 
a  lot  easier  for  you  and  you  will  be  a  good 
public  official. 

Next,  be  a  loyal  national  Democrat.  I  get 
sick  and  tired  of  people  who  .say  they  are 
"Dixie"  Democrats  or  "Byrd"  Democrats  or 
some  other  modified  form  of  Democrat. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  Democrat,  a  na- 
tional Democrat.  The  national  Democratic 
Party  is  a  broad  umbrella  and  includes  ev- 
eryone. The  Republicans  are  an  exclusive 
bunch;  we  are  inclusive.  Never  forget  your 
party's  heritage.  Andrew  Jackson— and  I've 
read  a  lot  about  him  in  my  time— was  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  nation.  He  was  for  the 
little  guy  and  wasn't  afraid  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  Franklin  Roosevelt  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  all-time  greats.  He 
took  the  country  out  of  despair  and  gave  it 
hope.  Read  the  biographies  of  Jack.son  and 
Roosevelt.  Read  all  you  can  about  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Read  about  Lincoln.  History  isn  t 
dead;  history  is  reality.  'You  learn  from  his- 
tory: you  learn  not  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice. 

The  train  bounced  on  toward  Spring- 
field. I  absent-mindedly  reached  for  a 
cigarette. 

President  Truman  said: 

You  ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  know 
those  damned  things  aren't  good  for  you. 
Well.  Tom.  I've  got  to  talk  to  some  of  these 
old-time  politicians  in  your  group.  You 
know  some  of  these  men.  like  Jimmy  Mc- 
Aleer   and   Jack    Dwyer.    have    helped    me 


greatly  in  my  career.  I  like  them.  I  think 
politics  is  a  noble  profession  and  people  like 
McAteer  and  Dwyer  are  noble  men.  They 
are  close  to  the  people.  They  see  the  needs 
of  the  people  as  they  really  are.  not  as  some 
researcher  theorizes  they  are.  If  politics 
ever  gets  away  from  the  people,  our  country 
will  be  in  big  trouble.  That's  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  audience  in  Springfield  to- 
night. Politics  is  people.  People  count. 
People  matter.  The  Democratic  Party  cares 
about  people.  That's  why  I  am  a  Democrat 
and  always  will  be  lo  the  day  I  die. 

That  night.  President  Truman 
wowed  the  audience  in  Springfield.  He 
talked  about  people  and  the  people 
there  knew  he  cared. 

The  American  people  strongly  iden- 
tify with  Harry  Truman  because  of 
this  caring  quality  which  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  truly  one  of 
them.  There  was  never  any  doubt  that 
Harry  Truman  empathized  with  the 
farmer,  the  working  man,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  citizen  of  small- 
town America  because  he  had  been  all 
of  those  things  well  into  his  adult  life. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  his  life,  he 
was  educating  himself  and  gaining  a 
wide  range  of  experience  that  would 
serve  him  well  in  the  most  important 
job  in  the  world. 

He  was  the  first  President  since 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  have  worked  a 
farm  with  his  own  hands  as  an  adult. 
He  was  a  railroad  construction  time- 
keeper and  bank  clerk,  among  other 
jobs. 

Of  all  his  personal  qualities,  the  one 
that  probably  served  him  best  in  the 
While  House  was  his  empathy  for  the 
common  man— what  he  experienced, 
what  he  felt,  what  he  aspired  to. 

Harry  Trutnan  understood  the 
common  man  because  he  was  the 
common  man.  iii  the  finest  meaning  of 
the  term.  He  embodied  the  very  idea 
of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people. 

Like  Abraham  Lincoln.  Harry 
Truman  was  not  a  college  graduate. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  undertook  a  vigorous 
course  of  study  at  home  while  still  a 
boy,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  strong 
mother. 

Martha  Ellen  Truman  bought  her 
son  many  books,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  history  and  biography.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  lifetime  passion  for 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

When  Gov.  Orville  Freeman  of  Min- 
nesota wrote  former  President 
Truman  in  1958  for  "a  couple  of  biog- 
raphies or  historical  novels  or  histo- 
ries *  •  *  which  you  fell  pointed  up 
particularly  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess," he  got  back  a  reading  list  that 
could  occupy  many  years. 

Mr.  Truman  cited  biographies  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson. 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  great  Romans, 
and  numerous  memoirs. 

He  believed  that  biography  was  the 
key  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  histo- 
ry. A  few  years  earlier  he  wrote: 


Real  history  consists  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  great  men  who  occupied  the  stage 
at  the  time. 

How  true  that  observation  rings 
when  we  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  'Vice  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  thrust  onto  center  stage. 

As  his  biographer.  Robert  J.  Dono- 
van points  out.  there  was  great  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
home  and  by  fighting  men  overseas  at 
the  death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
\'elt.  For  many  millions  of  servicemen 
and  their  countrymen  at  home,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  was  the  only  President 
they  had  ever  known.  Despite  Harry 
Truman's  distinguished  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Defense  pro- 
gram, he  had  "nly  been  Vice  President 
a  few  months.  He  was  still  something 
of  an  unknown  quantity,  not  only  to 
much  of  the  public,  but  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  establishment 
and  our  allies  as  well. 

President  Trurnan  had  good  reason 
to  be  apprehensive.  The  greatest  war 
in  history  was  still  raging,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  The  industrial 
and  economic  base  of  Europe  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt,  the  Japanese  were 
yet  to  be  beaten,  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  learn  the  complex- 
ities of  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union— a  tall  order  for  any  man  to 
face. 

Characteristically,  he  was  humble 
about  what  lay  before  him.  On  his 
first  day  in  Office,  he  told  a  group  of 
reporters: 

Boys,  if  ever  you  pray,  pray  for  me  now.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  fellows  ever  had  a 
load  of  hay  fall  on  you.  but  when  they  told 
me  yesterday  what  had  happened.  I  felt  like 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the  planets  had 
fallen  on  me.  I've  got  the  most  terribly  re- 
sponsible job  a  man  ever  had. 

But,  assuming  responsibility  and 
demonstrating  leadership  were  not 
new  to  Harry  Truman.  He  had  .served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  military  and 
in  Government  that  prepared  him  well 
for  the  Presidency. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
he  helped  organize  the  2d  Regiment  of 
the  Missouri  Field  Artillery,  which 
was  placed  in  Federal  service  as  the 
129th  Field  Artillery.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  and  took  command  of 
battery  D. 

In  later  years,  his  men  gave  him 
high  marks  for  leadership. 

Said  one.  "Captain  Truman  was  no 
arm-chair  soldier  at  any  stage  of  his 
military  career.  He  went  up  and  down 
muddy  France  with  his  artillerymen 
from  the  Vosges  Mountains  to  St. 
Mihiel:  to  the  Mcuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive; to  Verdun." 

Another  recalled.  "Truman  slept  in 
the  same  mud  and  ale  out  of  the  same 
pots  and  pans  that  we  did.  When  his 
men  started  on  leave,  Truman  would 
call  on  them  individually  and  ask 
them  how  they  were  fixed  financially. 
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If  they  were  short.  Truman  would 
lend  them  250  frances  personally." 

And  a  third  .said.  Once  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains  in  Alsace.  Battery  D 
was  ordered  to  fire  •  '  '.  The  Germans 
opened  up  and  shells  began  cracking 
all  around.  Truman  stood  in  the  open 
giving  commands.  He  didn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fear." 

These  qualities  of  courageousness. 
grace  under  pressure,  and  willingness 
to  lead  by  example  would,  in  later 
years,  well  serve  Harry  Truman  and 
the  world. 

His  innate  belief  in  himself  inspired 
other  people.  His  natural  gift  for  lead- 
ership showed  the  world  that  Harry 
Truman  was  the  right  man  to  lead  the 
United  States  through  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  period  in 
its  history. 

The  path  that  led  to  the  White 
House  began  in  1922.  when  Mr. 
Truman  was  elected  as  a  judge  on  the 
Jackson  County  court  as  a  Democrat. 
The  post  was  an  administrative  one. 
requiring  supervision  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  construction  of  roads  and 
other  public  facilities. 

In  this  position,  as  in  his  Army  com- 
mand, he  showed  a  willingness  to  do 
what  he  asked  his  subordinates  to  do. 
When  unpaved  roads  became  muddy 
following  a  rainfall.  Judge  Truman 
personally  graded  them,  driving  a 
team  of  Missouri  mules. 

In  1954.  the  former  President  looked 
back  on  his  years  in  county  govern- 
ment. As  in  all  his  endeavors  in  public 
life,  he  was  able  to  conclude  that  he 
gave  the  job  all  he  had  and  had  done 
some  good: 

In  1926  was  elected  Presiding  Judge  of 
Jackson  County's  Court  and  toolt  over  the 
running  of  the  administrative  end  of  the 
County  Government.  I  became  thoroughly 
informed  on  every  phase  of  County  adminis- 
tration, suggested  reforms  on  procedures 
which  were  not  adopted,  became  acquainted 
with  the  Missouri  Legislature  and  all  the 
County  Judges  in  the  State.  I  caused  the 
whole  road  system  of  the  county  to  be  re- 
built, rebuilt  its  public  buildings  and  put  it 
on  a  sound  financial  ba;is.  I  organized  a  re- 
gional planning  system  for  the  metropolitan 
area  which  included  three  counties  in 
Kansas  and  three  in  Missouri. 

Harry  Truman  was  to  know  adversi- 
ty in  subsequent  years.  His  two  suc- 
cessful races  for  the  U.S.  Senate  were 
extremely  tough.  In  1940.  he  lacked 
even  the  money  to  buy  stamps  to  seek 
support  for  his  reelection  effort.  And 
1940  was  a  year  of  personal  disappoint- 
ment as  well.  Despite  being  reelected 
to  the  Senate.  Harry  Truman  could 
not  prevent  his  88-year-old  mothers 
farm  from  being  .sold  out  from  under 
her. 

The  1940  campaign  also  showed  the 
people  of  Missouri  the  courageous 
man  of  principle  he  was.  Senator 
Truman  addressed  a  gathering  of 
farmers  in  Sedalia.  many  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 


by  delivering  a  speech  on  his  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights. 

He  said: 

I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  not 
merely  the  brotherhood  of  white  men  but 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men  before  law.  .  .  . 
If  any  class  or  race  can  be  permanently  set 
apart  from,  or  pushed  down  below  the  rest 
in  political  and  civil  rights,  so  may  any 
other  class  or  race  when  it  shall  incur  the 
displeasure  of  its  more  powerful  associates, 
and  we  may  say  farewell  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  count  our  safety. 

Harry  Truman  did  not  have  to  make 
that  speech  at  that  time  to  that  audi- 
ence, but  he  did  it  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  confront,  not  put  aside,  a 
controversial  issue. 

In  subsequent  speeches.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  discuss  the  achievements 
of  Senator  Truman's  second  term,  spe- 
cifically his  scrutiny  of  the  Nation's 
war  effort,  the  events  that  led  to  his 
selection  as  FDR's  running  mate,  and 
the  Truman  Presidency. 

I  am  making  these  speeches  because 
the  essence  of  Harry  Truman  for  us 
today  is  his  timeliness.  Today,  in  the 
age  of  the  Imperial  Presidency,  we 
could  use  a  healthy  dose  of  Truman 
candor.  In  an  age  when  candidates  are 
packaged  like  soap  and  sold  to  the 
voters,  when  every  m.ajor  candidate 
for  offices  hires  a  media  consultant, 
we  can  learn  much  from  Harry 
Truman. 

Once,  when  filming  a  television 
series  on  his  Presidency  during  his  re- 
tirement in  Independence,  Mr. 
Truman  bristled  at  a  filmmaker's  sug- 
gestion that  part  of  the  episode 
needed  dramatization. 

He  said: 

Now  look  here,  young  man.  you  asked  me 
to  tell  you  the  facts,  and  III  do  it.  but  I'm 
not  going  to  be  any  playactor. 

Although  he  left  Office  more  than 
30  years  ago,  Harry  Truman  left 
behind  a  timeless  me.ssage  for  demo- 
cratic governments:  that  a  nation's 
leaders  must  have  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  tell  the  people  the  unvar- 
nished truth. 

Harry  Truman's  greatness  lies  in 
large  measure  in  the  strong  faith  in 
the  American  people  that  his  belief  re- 
veals. As  we  celebrate  Harry  Truman's 
centennial,  let  us  keep  in  mind  his 
ideal  of  courage,  honesty,  and  plain 
speech.  They  will  continue  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  years  ahead. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible),  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr,  President,  we 
spent  hour  upon  hour  before  the 
recess  debating  and  evaluating  propos- 


als to  close  the  deficit  gap  with  higher 
taxes.  And  we  are  in  the  midst  of  still 
even  more  debate  now  on  the  leader- 
ship amendment  to  shrink  the  deficit 
gap.  Our  sense  of  urgency  is  surprising 
to  many  outside  observers,  especially 
those  on  Wall  Street.  But  they  had 
better  begin  to  pay  attention.  Election 
year  or  not.  there  is  not  one  Senator 
who  doubts  the  need  to  reduce  our 
deficits  quickly  or  who  doubts  that  wc 
will  enact  a  major  deficit  deduction 
package,  including  tax  and  spending 
provisions  before  summer. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  INACTION 

Any  number  of  studies  have  forecast 
the  future  deficit  trend  if  we  take  no 
steps  to  shrink  them.  They  all  agree 
that  rising  debt  service  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  deficit  year  after 
year  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
economic  outlook  and  assumptions. 
On  a  current  service  basis,  for  exam- 
ple, the  deficit  will  be  $326  billion  in 
1989  according  to  the  CBO— or  $339 
billion  if  all  off-budget  items  are  in- 
cluded. And  a  recent  analysis  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  projected 
one  nearly  as  large,  reaching  $306  bil- 
lion in  calendar  year  1989. 

Tho.se  deficits  have  economists  and 
financial  experts  scared  to  death. 
They  have  the  Treasury  scared.  They 
have  Wall  Street  scared.  They  have 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
scared.  And,  they  have  the  President 
concerned,  too— so  concerned  that  he 
junked  his  own  budget  only  1  month 
after  submitting  it.  to  propose  a  50- 
percent  larger  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age. What  has  everyone  ,scared  is  the 
fear  that  runaway  deficits  will  shortly 
plunge  this  Nation  once  again  into  the 
low  savings,  low  growth,  low  invest- 
ment, low  productivity  spiral  which 
gripped  it  .so  tightly  in  the  1970's. 

That  risk  is  a  real  one  according  to  a 
recent  JEC  .study  of  the  impact  of  the 
deficit.  For  example,  it  found  that  if 
we  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  deficit: 

Treasury  crowding-out  of  financial 
markets  will  continue  to  push  interest 
rates  up  this  year  and  in  1985.  as  well. 

The  present  investment  and  invento- 
ry booi.i  will  cease.  As  a  result,  cutting 
real  GNP  growth  next  year  bv  one- 
half. 

Housing  starts  will  fall  to  1.5  million 
units  through  1989.  supplying  enough 
new  housing  for  only  8  of  every  10  new 
families. 

Rising  interest  rates  will  keep  the 
dollar  overpriced  on  foreign  exchange 
markets— boosting  imports  to  the 
United  States  and  costing  us  3  million 
jobs  in  export  and  basic  U.S.  indus- 
tries. 

Investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment will  sag  under  the  twin  pressures 
of  rising  interest  rates  and  slowing 
growth,  to  10  percent  less  than  during 
the  1970's. 

That  will  cripple  productivity 
growth  and  hold  it  to  only  1.8  percent 


a  year— only  one-fourth  the  Japanese 
rate. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  JANUARY  BUDGET 

That  outlook,  should  we  do  nothing 
to  shrink  the  deficit,  is  scary  indeed. 
Yet.  the  outlook  under  the  administra- 
tion January  budget  proposal  is  not 
much  different.  Alan  Greenspan,  for 
example,  was  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  11  saying  that 
the  administration's  tax  and  spending 
balance  is  so  far  out  of  kilter  that  it 
raises  new  threats  of  soaring  inflation 
and  interest  rates,  and  sluggish 
growth. 

The  blue  chip  economic  indicators 
asked  41  prominent  economists  in 
March  for  their  projections  through 
next  year.  Th*^  typical  projection 
showed  the  economy  worsening  by 
1986.  For  example,  the  average  pro- 
jected growth  rate  in  1986  was  a  scant 
1.7  percent,  only  one-fifth  the  rate  in 
the  first  quarter.  And  they  predict 
that  unemployment  in  1986  would  be 
rising  once  again,  while  housing  starts 
would  be  falling. 

For  1985.  the  UCLA  business  fore- 
cast is  projecting  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  growth  rate  to  only  3.2  percent. 
Merrill  Lynch.  Data  Resource.  Evan 
Econometrics,  and  Chase  Economet- 
rics all  are  coming  in  with  even  lower 
growth  projections— all  below  3  per- 
cent—for next  year. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  MARCH  BUDGET  REVISION 

These  grim  projections  are  based  on 
the  administration  budget  proposed  in 
January.  That  budget  contained  a 
$100  billion  reduction  in  the  deficit. 
But  many  felt  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Some  Republicans  and  all  Democrats 
joined  in  calling  for  a  more  aggressive 
deficit  package  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  consequently 
went  back  to  the  drawing  board,  threw 
out  its  old  budget  and— jointly  wuth 
some  congressional  Republicans— in- 
troduced a  larger,  $150  billion  deficit 
reduction  package  on  March  15. 

Yet,  there  are  at  least  two  analysis 
showing  that  the  revised  March  15  ad- 
ministration proposal  will  not  greatly 
impiove  the  deficit  picture. 

New  studies  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  Lehman  Bros,  have 
found  that  the  March  15  proposal  is 
too  little— and  it  may  be  too  late,  as 
well, 

CROWDINC-OUT 

Crowding-out  is  already  underway 
by  the  Treasury's  deficit  financing  op- 
erations because  interest  rates  have 
risen  about  1  percentage  point  since 
February  and  2  percentage  points 
since  last  year. 

Investment  in  long  delayed  new- 
plant  and  equipment  is  still  rising  rap- 
idly. It  will  be  up  12.2  percent  in  real 
terms  this  year  according  to  the  most 
recent  Commerce  Department  survey. 
Yet,  the  demand  for  funds  to  finance 
that  investment  is  clashing  head-on 
with  Treasury  financing  of  the  deficit. 


The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
bank  C-D  rate,  in  the  overnight  Feder- 
al funds  rate,  in  mortgage  rates,  and 
the  91-day,  T-bill  rate  of  over  1  per- 
centage point  since  February.  The 
prime  rate  has  been  increased  twice  in 
the  last  month  by  1  percentage  point, 
as  well. 

Needed  long-term  corporate  invest- 
ments that  yield  12  percent  would 
have  been  made  in  February.  But  they 
have  been  crowded  out  now,  put  back 
on  the  shelf  as  the  corporate  bond 
rate  has  moved  close  to  13  percent 
today. 

RISING  INFLATION 

Adding  fuel  to  this  crowding-out  is 
the  rising  pace  of  inflation.  We  have  a 
tendency  in  this  country  to  learn  from 
only  the  immediate  past  and  ignore 
economic  problems  until  they  become 
crises.  We  have  pretty  much  forgotten 
the  trauma  caused  by  inflation  in  the 
late  1970's.  But  signs  are  beginning  to 
sprout  in  abundance  like  spring  flow- 
ers that  it  is  coming  back.  The  CPI 
rose  in  the  third  quarter  of  1983  at  a 
3.6-percent  pace.  And  despite  falling 
food  prices,  which  held  the  CPI  down 
in  March,  consumer  prices  still  rose  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  at  a  5- 
percent  rate. 

The  leading  indicator  of  inflation 
compiled  by  the  Center  of  Internation- 
al Business  Cycle  Research  has 
jumped  14  percent  since  1983,  The 
prices  of  freely  traded  primary  prod- 
ucts like  tallow  and  glass  are  rising  at 
a  20-percent  pace.  And  a  number  of  in- 
dustries like  paper,  plastics,  and  elec- 
trical machinery  are  operating  far 
above  the  85-percent  capacity  level 
where  price  increases  typically  kick  in. 

Investors  see  this  surge  of  inflation 
beginning.  They  are  doing  the  only 
thing  they  can  to  protect  themselves 
in  light  of  the  deficit  by  raising  inter- 
est rates  to  keep  the  real  interest  rate 
spread  up  around  5  percent.  And  they 
will  continue  boosting  their  asking 
price  and  interest  rates  as  inflation 
continues  to  pick  up  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  robust  8.3-percent  jump  in 
GNP  during  the  first  quarter  was  bad 
news  for  inflation  and  interest  rate 
watchers— and  perhaps  for  the  recov- 
ery itself. 

So,  its  too  late  to  head  off  rising  in- 
terest rates  by  reducing  the  deficit. 
That  train  has  left  the  station  and  it 
means  slower  growth  ahead— some- 
thing we  are  already  seeing  in  the  in- 
terest-sensitive housing  market. 
During  March,  housing  starts  col- 
lapsed by  27  percent  to  1.6  million 
units— far  below  the  1.9  million  unit 
average  scored  in  other  recoveries. 
And  civilian  durable  goods  orders  actu- 
ally fell  in  March. 

TOO  LITTLE  TO  SHRINK  THE  DEFICIT 

Compounding  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  acting  loo  late  to  reduce 
deficits  is  the  fear  that  we  may  do  too 
little.  Various  estimates  show  the  defi- 
cits rising  steadily  and  totaling  about 


S700  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
CBO  estimates  $695  billion.  The  JEC 
estimates  $707  billion.  And.  Lehman 
Bros,  estimates  they  will  total  $693  bil- 
lion. 

The  $144  billion  deficit  reduction 
package  proposed  by  the  Republican 
leadership  to  deal  with  these  deficits  is 
virtually  the  administration's  March 
15  proposal,  and  it  will  not  reverse  the 
projected  rising  deficit  trend.  Lehman 
Bros.,  the  CBO  and  JEC  econometric 
projections  show  that  the  deficit  re- 
duction package  is  too  weak  to  actual- 
ly move  us  toward  lower  deficit.  In 
1987.  for  example.  Lehman  Bros, 
project  $198  billion  in  deficits,  while 
the  JEC  projects  $187  billion  even  if 
we  have  continue  robust  growth,  low 
inflation,  falling  interest  rates  and 
avoid  a  recession.  They  will  be  higher 
if  we  do  not. 

These  estimates  vary  slightly  accord- 
ing to  the  defense  baseline  spending 
level  utilized  and  result  in  different  es- 
timates for  economic  growth,  interest 
rates,  inflation  and  other  economic 
variables.  Even  so.  they  tell  the  same 
story.  The  leadership  amendment  defi- 
cit-reduction package  will  not  do  the 
job.  It  does  not  have  the  muscle  to 
avoid  crowding  out  and  higher  interest 
rates.  In  fact,  according  to  Lehman 
Bros,  and  the  JEC  analysis,  the  pack- 
age will  give  us  the  worst  of  many  eco- 
nomic worlds  including: 

Lower  economic  growth:  higher  in- 
terest rates:  higher  unemployment: 
and  lower  savings. 

Let  me  review  these  findings  in  brief 
detail: 

The  JEC  found  that  the  administra- 
tion and  leadership  package  will  not 
head  off  higher  interest  rates  this 
year  and  will  have  little  impact  on 
them  thereafter.  Indeed,  interest  rates 
on  long-term  corporate  bonds  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  in  1987.  And.  overall, 
interest  rates  through  1988  will  not  be 
much  different  with  or  without  the 
leadership  deficit  reduction  plan. 

Compared  to  the  GNP  outlook  if  we 
do  nothing  at  all  of  the  deficit, 
Lehman  Bros,  found  that  the  adminis- 
tration plan  will  cut  GNP  growth  by 
up  to  1  percent  in  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
In  effect.  Lehman  Bros,  says  this  plan 
does  two  things.  The  lower  spending 
and  higher  taxes  in  it  hurt  growth, 
and  that  lower  growth  is  not  offset  by 
lower  interest  rates.  Since  interest 
rates  fall  very  little  by  1987  because  of 
the  plan's  small  impact,  the  net  effect 
is  to  cut  GNP  growth  by  nearly  $190 
billion  or  $350  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  over  the  next  3  years— com- 
pared to  the  outlook  if  Congress 
simply  sits  on  its  hands  and  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  the  deficit. 

That  is  quite  a  price  to  pay  for  no  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  trend. 

Compared  to  unemployment  if  no 
action  occurs  on  the  deficit,  Lehman 
Bros,  projects  that  the  plan  before  us 
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will  add  three-tenths  of  1  percent  to 
unemployment  in  1985.  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  1986  and  1  percent  in 
1987.  In  other  words— because  it  slows 
economic  growth— the  leadership 
amendment  will  halt  progress  against 
unemployment  and  leave  over  1  mil- 
lion more  men  and  women  out  of  work 
by  1987  than  would  be  if  we  do  noth- 
ing to  shrink  the  deficit. 

That  is  quite  a  price  to  pay  for  no  re- 
duction in  the  deficit. 

Moreover,  the  JEC  found  that  the 
plan  before  us  will  cut  the  savings  rate 
even  further  than  it  fell  in  the  1970s. 
Individuals  saved  7.1  percent  on  aver- 
age of  their  disposable  income  from 
1971  to  1980.  Under  the  leadership 
plan,  that  rate  will  fall  to  only  5.3  per- 
cent through  1989.  even  lower  than 
the  5.4-percent  rate  expected  if  we  do 
nothing  at  all  on  the  deficit. 

That  reduction  in  savings  will  crip- 
ple productivity  growth,  as  well.  The 
JEC  found  that  it  will  shrink  to  aver- 
age 1.8  percent  through  1989  under 
the  twin  forces  of  slower  growth  and 
weak  .savings.  Since  1950,  U.S.  produc- 
tivity has  grown  an  average  2.3  per- 
cent annually.  The  lower  rate  will  cut 
real  GNP  by  compounding  one-half  of 
1  percent  a  year.  By  1988.  the  lower 
productivity  will  have  cut  GNP  a  total 
of  5  percent  or  $200  billion.  That  rep- 
resents lost  income  to  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  of  over  $800. 

That  is  quite  a  price  to  pay  for  no  re- 
duction in  the  deficit. 

An  even  greater  price  will  be  paid  if 
the  reaction  to  the  March  15  adminis- 
tration proposal  by  the  housing  indus- 
try comes  true.  Just  2  weeks  ago.  Mi- 
chael Sumichrast  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  jumped  his 
mortgage  rate  projections  by  nearly  50 
percent.  He  is  now  predicting  a  return 
to  rates  above  15  percent  within  a 
year.  Moreover,  he  went  further  on 
April  11  and  predicted  a  decline  in 
housing  starts  to  only  1.5  million  units 
next  year,  down  nearly  20  percent 
from  his  1984  projection. 

These  forecasts  coincide  with  the  re- 
action of  Henry  Kaufman.  In  a  speech 
recently  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
Detroit,  he  predicted  a  jump  in  the 
prime  rate  to  15.25  percent  by  next 
year  from  12  percent  now  and  11  per- 
cent in  mid-March.  Moreover,  he  pre- 
dicted that  long-term  Government 
bonds  would  reach  above  15  percent 
next  year,  due  to  crowding  out- 
matching their  high  point  during  the 
last  recession. 

A  LARGER  PACKAGE  NEEDED 

These  grim  projections  and  interest 
rate  estimates  all  point  in  the  same  di- 
rection. If  we  enact  the  leadership  def- 
icit package,  we  will  be  doing  too  little, 
too  late.  The  economy  will  slow  down 
but  the  deficits  will  not. 

Lehman  Bros,  urges  a  larger  deficit 
reduction  package.  The  CBO  and  JEC 
analyses  argue  for  one.  And  I  strongly 
argue  for  one. 


The  JEC  analysis  contained  a  com- 
parison of  the  administrations  deficit 
reduction  package  and  a  $50  billion 
larger  one.  of  the  magnitude  to  be  pro- 
posed shortly  by  Senator  Chiles.  The 
differences  were  striking.  The  larger 
package  was  found  to  clear  out  finan- 
cial markets  more  effectively  and  re- 
sulted in  real  interest  rates  which  were 
over  1  percentage  point  lower  in  1987 
and  nearly  2  percentage  points  lower 
in  1988  than  with  the  leadership  plan. 
Nominal  interest  rates  were  2  percent 
lower  by  then,  as  well. 

These  lower  rates  were  found  to 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  growth, 
productivity,  and  the  deficit.  Over 
each  of  the  next  5  years,  for  example, 
real  GNP  was  found  to  grow  nearly  1 
percentage  point  faster  than  with  the 
administrations  proposal.  Productivi- 
ty growth  rose  above  2  percent  annual- 
ly—the Federal  deficit  was  reduced  to 
$122  billion  by  1988.  and  shrank  even 
further  to  $82  billion  by  1989. 

CONCLUSION 

In  crafting  economic  policy,  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
Congress  all  deal  with  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  over  the  economic  out- 
look. We  have  the  devil  of  a  time  get- 
ting the  same  story  from  even  two 
economists.  Yet.  the  current  debate 
over  sizing  our  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age is  remarkpHIc  in  that  regard  be- 
cause we  are  hearing  the  same  thing 
from  most  of  them.  They  are  telling  us 
that  the  deficit  reduction  package  nar- 
rowly reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  before  us  now  does  not  have 
the  muscle  needed  to  reverse  the  defi- 
cit trend.  It  will  not  do  the  job.  The 
job  is  a  big  one.  and  only  a  bigger  defi- 
cit reduction  package  will  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  min- 
utes each. 


DONT  FORGET  TAIWAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Reagan  is  arriving  in  Peking 
on  a  trip  intended  to  improve  relations 
with  Red  China  and  to  enhance  the 
prospects  of  free  trade  and  world 
peace.  I  wish  the  President  well  and  I 
hope  it  is  a  successful  trip,  but  I  also 
wish  that  the  President  would  make  a 
dramatic  gesture  of  friendship  toward 
the  people  of  Taiwan  as  he  returns  to 
Washington. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  both  the 
Red  Chinese  and  the  Free  Chinese  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  will 
not  turn  its  back  on  its  long-time 
trusted  allies  at  the  same  time  it  gains 


new  friends.  The  President  has  often 
said  himself  that  'we  must  not  forget 
old  friends  as  we  make  new  ones." 

Clearly  there  are  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  improving  relations  witli  the 
worlds  most  populous  nation.  But 
they  must  not  be  won  at  the  expense 
of  faithful  friends  and  allies.  In  previ- 
ous efforts  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Communists  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  the  United  States  has  made 
most  of  the  concessions  and  compro- 
mises, steadily  weakening  our  support 
for  Taiwan's  efforts  to  remain  free 
and  independent  of  Peking's  rule. 

This  time,  if  there  are  any  conces- 
sions or  compromises,  they  should 
come  from  Red  China.  The  President 
can— and  I  trust  he  will— negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength,  because  it 
is  clear  that  the  Red  Chinese  need  us 
more  than  we  need  them.  Before  any 
deals  are  cut.  the  President  should  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  give  away  the  store,  that  com- 
mercial, cultural  and  diplomatic  or 
strategic  relations  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  His  bargaining  position  will  be 
strengthened  if.  from  the  outset,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  not  betray  its  friends  on  Taiwan 
and  that  they  can  count  on  us  to  help 
them  maintain  their  prosperity  and 
their  freedom. 

Red  China's  antagonism  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  ties  down  some  of  Mos- 
cow's military  forces  which  might  oth- 
erwise be  deployed  against  the  West. 
But  we  should  have  no  illusions  that 
Peking  would  risk  war  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  please  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  the  Red  Chinese  have  been  hold- 
ing reconciliation  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  they  will  host  a  very  high- 
ranking  Soviet  visitor  right  after 
President  Reagan  leaves. 

Communism,  however,  is  an  econom- 
ic failure.  Red  China  is  a  pitifully  poor 
country,  and  it  cannot  get  what  it 
needs  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  mod- 
ernize its  economy  or  raise  its  stand- 
ard of  living.  Obviously  we  can  help 
the  Red  Chinese,  but  they  can  help 
themselves  far  more  if  they  are  willing 
to  gradually  move  away  from  the  fail- 
ure of  communism  and  toward  the  sue 
cess  of  capitalism,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  economic  miracle  that  has 
taken  place  in  Taiwan  and  Singapore 
and  other  Asian  nations. 

That  is  the  message  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  bring  to  the  people 
of  Red  China  and  their  leaders  this 
week— the  message  that  "Free  Econo- 
mies Make  the  Difference."  the  title  of 
an  excellent  article  by  Edward  Neilan 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nei- 
lan's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Free  Economies  Make  Difference 
Taipei,    Republic    of    China.— They    are 
known  somewhat  facetiou.sly  as  the    "gang 
of   four"  or  the  ■four  tiger  cubs  "  or  the 
'booming  babies." 

The  nickname.s  refer  to  Asia'.s  fri.skiest 
and  fastest  growing  economies,  those  of 
South  Korea.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong  and 
the  RepubMc  of  China. 

In  addition  to  being  blatant  examples  of 
capitalism  at  its  best  production,  the 
strength  of  the  four  nations'  economies 
comprises  severe  embarrassment  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Repubhc  of  China. 

Among  the  four,  the  one  whose  success 
most  rankles,  most  strongl.v  yanks  the  tail 
and  tweaks  the  whiskers  of  the  Big  Tiger 
(China)  is  the  Republic  of  China  here  on 
Taiwan. 

President  Reagan  and  his  entourage  will 
see  with  their  own  eyes  in  Peking.  Shanghai 
and  Xian  this  week  that  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  for  all  of  its  bombast,  is 
pitifully  far  behind  Nationalist  China  in 
terms  of  development. 

Three  of  the  four  tiger  cubs  "—Taiwan. 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore— are  basically 
Chinese  societies. 

Why  is  it  that  Chinese  in  those  places 
prosper  and  break  production  and  manufac- 
turing and  .sales  records  but  the  Chinese  on 
the  mainland  don't? 

The  difference  is  elementary,  dear 
Watson.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  op- 
portunity and  motivation  and  incentives  and 
freedom  of  capitalism  and  the  restraints, 
control  and  drabne.ss  of  the  communist 
system. 

Name  one  communist  nation  whose  econo 
my  works,  let  alone  prospers. 

it  is  no  accident  that  currenll.v  there  are 
negotiations  or  political  campaigns  under 
way  instigated  by  Peking  to  take  control  of 
Hong  Kong.  Nationalist  China  (Taiwan)  and 
(through  North  Korea)  South  Korea.  By  ab- 
sorbing lhe.se  places  into  the  gray  drabne.ss 
of  their  own  communist  systems,  the  embar- 
rassing economic  comparisons  will  cease. 

One  statistic  jabs  even  the  most  disinter- 
ested layman  right  in  the  eye. 

That  is  the  amount  of  trade  the  United 
States  does  with  mainland  or  communist 
China  (where  Mr.  Reagan  is  visiting  this 
week)  on  one  hand,  and  Nationalist  China 
on  Taiw  an  i  which  was  once  recognized  dip- 
lomatically by  the  United  States  and  em- 
braced as  a  special  friend  by  Mr.  Reagan)  on 
the  other. 

Mainland  China  has  one  billion  people  in 
3.691.521  square  miles,  and  the  two-way 
trade  between  that  country  and  the  United 
Stales  amounted  to  $4.4  billion  last  year. 

Nationalist  China,  with  18  million  people 
and  just  over  13.000  square  miles,  contribut- 
ed to  two-way  trade  with  the  United  Slates 
last  year  of  $15.5  billion. 

Peking's  insistence  on  taking  over  .sover- 
eignty of  Hong  Kong  in  1997  and  stating 
that  the  colony's  prosperity  and  lifestyle 
will  not  be  affected  under  communism  is 
possibly  the  most  ridiculous  line  of  reason- 
ing in  current  world  affairs. 

Most  of  Hong  Kong  .s  more  than  5  million 
Chinese  inhabitants- tho.se  basically  re- 
sponsible for  Hong  Kong"s  economic  mira- 
cle—left  communist  China  at  great  risk. 
They  left  .seeking  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Why  would  they  want  to  be  a  part  of  some- 
thing that  reverts  back  to  the  crude  and 
boring  life  under  communism? 

In  Shanghai  last  year,  a  college  student 
mentioned  to  me  that  he  knew  "the  people 
of  Taiwan  want  to  join  us  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble "  The  young  man  was  earnest  and  be- 


lieved what  he  was  saying  because  it  was 
based  on  the  only  information  available. 
China's  controlled  press. 

He  didn"t  know  about  the  economic  suc- 
cess and  personal  freedom  that  exists  here 
in  Taipei  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  If  he  knew  and  if  he  had  a  choice,  he 
would  'join  Taiwan '"  rather  than  the  other 
way  around. 

Last  year  there  were  roughly  10.000  stu- 
dents from  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
studying  in  the  United  States.  Just  over 
1.000— or  more  than  10  percent— asked  for 
political  asylum  or  defected  outright  after 
getting  a  glimp.se  and  feel  of  the  freedom  of 
American  life.  Tennis  player  Hu  Na  was  the 
most  celebrated  case,  but  there  were  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  others. 

When  was  the  last  time  anyone  heard  of 
someone  defecting  to  a  communist  country? 

This  positive  image  and  spirit  of  American 
freedom  is  the  main  commodity  Mr.  Reagan 
will  be  displaying  in  China  during  his  visit. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  Chinas  revo- 
lution. But  the  longest  running  success 
story  is  our  revolution  back  in  the  United 
Stales.  Thats  the  one  that  the  four  ■tiger 
cubs'  are  using  as  a  model  and  the  one  we 
ought  to  encourage  ever  more  forcefully. 


JUNTA  PATRIOTICA  CUBANA 
STATEMENT  TO  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  AMERICAN  STATES 
AND  TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  presented  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  November  14.  1983.  by  the  Junta 
Patriotica  Cubana.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  junta  letter  to 
the  President  dated  March  19.  1984.  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  Junta  Patriotica  Cubana. 
and  in  particular  its  Washington  rep- 
resentative, the  distinguished  Dr. 
Claudio  Benedi,  for  their  excellent  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  a  firm  American  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Junta  Patriotica  Cubana. 
Washington.  DC.  November  14.  1983. 
Hon.  Chairman  of  the  13th.  Period  of  Ses- 
sions. General  Assembly  of  the  O.A.S. 
Hon.  Ambassadors  and  Representatives  of 
the  American  Republics. 
Distinguished    Representatives    of    the 
Americas:  We  have  the  pleasure  and   the 
historical     duly     of     addressing     you     and. 
through   you   intercession,  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  Americas,  in  o-ier  to  re- 
iterate, as  participants  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System  and  in  our  condition  of  persons 
born  in  the  Cuban  Stale,  the  position  of  the 
Cuban  people  and  their  rights  in  the  con- 
junction of  the  American  nations.  Further- 
more, we  do  this  in  our  capacity  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  that   com- 
prise   the    Cuban    Patriotic    Board,    and    in 
their  behalf. 

The  Cuban  Stale,  from  which  we  origi- 
nate, is  a  part  of  the  Inter-American 
System,  and  a  member  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS).  What  is  excluded 
from  the  System  is  the  current  Marxist-Len- 
inist government,  because  if  its  being  incom- 
patible with  the  Inter-American  System. 


The  Cuban  State  has  signed  with  the 
American  States  that  you  represent,  trea- 
ties, covenants,  agreements  and  resolutions 
which  are  in  force  in  the  Inter-American 
System.  Your  nations  and  the  Free  Cuban 
Stale  'have  entered  into  agreements  freely, 
but  have  not  become  obligated  by  the  agree- 
ments" cpacta  sunt  servanda"),  as  slated 
by  the  father  of  International  Law,  the  Rev. 
F.  Francisco  Viloria. 

The  Cuban  Stale  is  one  and  indivisible, 
and  its  rights  must  of  necessity  be  protected 
by  the  other  Member  Stales  in  the  O.A.S. . 
as  regulated  by  treaties  and  covenants  in 
force.  Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  Americas  and  it 
is  united  to  their  destiny. 

The  Seventh  Consultation  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Ministers  of  the  Americas, 
convened  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  at  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  declared: 

•1.  The  intervention  or  threat  of  interven- 
tion, including  those  subject  to  conditions, 
from  an  exlra-conlinental  power,  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  any  American  Republic,  is 
hereby  condemned,  and  we  underline  that 
acceptance  of  the  threat  of  intervention 
from  an  extra-continental  power  by  any 
American  Slate  imperils  the  solidarity  and 
.security  of  the  Americas,  thus  compelling 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  con- 
demn and  reject  it  al.so  with  a  similar  vigor. " 

Nobody  doubts  that  Castro's  satellite  gov- 
ernment has  'accepted  the  threat  of  inter- 
vention from  an  extra-continental  power" 
(the  Soviet  Union)  and  that  he  has  ■imper- 
iled the  .solidarity  and  security  of  the  Amer- 
icas." The  'acceptance  ".  the  '  threaf  and 
the  'intervention  of  an  extra-continental 
power""  (the  Soviet  Union)  are  much  larger, 
more  militant  and  more  serious  nowadays 
than  they  were  when  said  declaration  was 
approved.  This  has  been  proven  in  Gren- 
anda  and  Nicaragua,  and  also  regarding  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas,  besides  many  other 
instances,  should  any  further  proof  be  still 
needed. 

All  of  this,  which  is  already  in  place  in 
Cuba,  is  also  happening  at  a  fast  pace  in 
Nicaragua,  that  is  proceeding  rapidly  to- 
wards a  Marxist-Leninist  totalitarian 
regime,  subordinate  to  Castro  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  countries  (Cuba  and 
Nicaragua)  serve  as  bases  for  ideological,  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  subversion,  as 
well  as  for  terrorism  and  desiabilization  of 
other  American  Stales,  such  as  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica.  Colom- 
bia and  Peru,  among  them. 

The  Eighth  Consultation  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Ministers  of  the  Americas,  con- 
vened in  Uruguay  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Rio.  passed  Resolution  VI.  which 
declares  that  "Marxist-Leninist  Doctrine  is 
incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
system."  Thai  declaration  of  incompatibility 
has  not  been  revoked,  it  is  in  force.  If  we  are 
to  be  respected  in  the  world,  we  must  en- 
force our  treaties  and  resolutions. 

The  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Ministers,  convened  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  and  assembled 
at  the  O.A.S.  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C..  in  1964.  declared; 

■1.  That  the  present  government  of  Cuba, 
since  its  inception  in  1959.  has  developed, 
supported  and  conducted,  in  several  ways,  a 
policy  of  intervention  in  the  American  Con- 
tinvnt.  with  methods,  propaganda,  provision 
of  funds,  training  in  .sabotage  and  guerrilla 
operations,  provision  of  armaments  and  as- 
sistance to  those  movements  that  promote 
the  subversion  of  national  institutions, 
through  the  use  of  force,  with  the  aim  of  in- 
stalling communist  regimes  .  .  ." 
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"2.  That  assistance  to  subversion  general- 
ly adopts  the  shape  of  political  aggression 

The  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  resolved: 

"a.  To  condemn  the  present  government 
of  Cuba  as  an  aggressor,  and  because  of  its 
intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
States,  thus  violating  their  territories  and 
sovereignties." 

That  condemnation  against  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  is  still  in  force,  and  its 
strict  enforcement  is  now  more  necessary 
and  urgent  than  ever,  becau.se  the  satellite 
government  of  Cuba  is  a  danger  and  a 
threat  to  the  rest  of  the  American  States, 
and  has  ridiculed  those  agreements  and  res- 
olutions that  have  been  adopted,  as  well  as 
it  has  continued  to  intervene  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  other  States,  thus  violating 
their  sovereignties.  It  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  due  to  the  expansive  nature  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shipped  to  Cuba 
over  64.000  tons  of  weapons,  that  have  been 
utilized  not  only  to  equip  one  million  Cuban 
militiamen  but  also  have  been  exported  to 
Nicaragua.  Grenada,  the  Salvadoran.  Guate- 
malan. Honduran  &  Colombian  guerrillas, 
and  to  other  countries  in  the  Americas  and 
Africa. 

A  .supply  and  repair  base  for  Soviet  nucle- 
ar submarines  has  been  built  at  Cienfuegos 
Bay.  in  Cuba,  and  Soviet  submarines  have 
already  been  repaired  there,  such  as  that 
which  sustained  damages  recently  near  the 
United  States  shores  and  was  lowed  by 
Cuban  ships  to  Cienfuegos.  Is  there  any  fur- 
ther proof  needed? 

The  communist  government  of  Cuba  pres- 
ently has  an  extensive  array  of  MIG-23  & 
MIG-27  warplanes.  that  are  capable  of 
transporting  nuclear  warheads.  The  MIG- 
27's  have  a  wider  range  and  are  much  more 
dangerous,  in  their  capacity  of  "offensive 
nuclear  weapons",  than  those  which  were 
stationed  in  Cuba  in  1962  (IL-28s).  and 
which  brought  about  the  nuclear  missile 
crisis.   Besides,   there   are   in  Cuba  over   12 

BEAR  TU-95  D  and  F"  Soviet  bombers. 
These  are  anti-submarine  warplanes.  capa- 
ble of  attacking  targets  on  land  and  at  sea. 
The  Soviets  have  stationed  these  planes  on 
a  permanent  basis  in  Cuba  now.  They  have 
also  built  in  Cuba  nine  airfields  specially 
equipped  for  bombers. 

It  has  been  proven  that  nuclear  subma- 
rines of  the  "Golf"  and  "Echo"  classes  have 
also  visited  Cuba  in  several  instances. 

Cuba  is  the  only  country  in  Latin-America 
that  has  not  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Americas.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 

It  has  also  been  verified  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  combat  brigade  stationed  in 
Cuba,  besides  numerous  high-ranking  mili- 
tary personnel,  some  of  them  disguised  as 
"technicians",  "businesspersons"  or  "diplo- 
mats." 

Several  Soviet  warships  equipped  with  nu- 
clear missiles  have  visited  Cuba  in  1980. 
1981  and  1982.  The.se  Soviet  naval  squad- 
rons have  cruised  the  Caribbean  and  are  a 
great  direct  threat  against  the  oil  fields  & 
refineries  in  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 

In  summation,  the  Soviets  have  now  in 
Cuba  40  MIG  combat  warplanes.  and  12 
BEAR  bombers,  with  a  total  of  52  strategic 
warfare  planes  with  a  capability  to  trans- 
port atomic  weapons,  in  operation  and  loca- 
tion there.  Th'>se  constitute  a  threat  and 
danger  several  times  greater  than  there 
were  in  1962.  Senator  James  A.  McClure  has 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  these 
and  other  proofs  of  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba. 


and  Senator  Steve  Symms  has  done  likewi.se. 
Both  of  them  have  denounced  it  before  the 
full  United  States  Senate.  Other  .sources 
have  corroborated  the  statements  issued  by 
the  above  listed  Senators. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory  to  the  Second  Protocol  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  obliging  itself  not  to 
introduce  nuclear  weapons  into  the  Ameri- 
cas, it  has  violated  said  Treaty,  as  is  easily 
verifiable. 

There  are  recent  reports  that  link  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  with  activities  relat- 
ed to  chemical  and  biological  weapons  in 
Cuba,  which  infringes  the  Treaty  on  Biolog- 
ical Weapons  of  1975  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  Chemical  Weapons  of  1925. 
These  informations,  that  have  been  docu- 
mented by  several  sources,  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  by  diplomatic  personnel 
stationed  in  Cuba  and  finally  by  clandestine 
sources,  are  proof  of  violations  committed 
by  the  current  government  of  Cuba,  and  of 
the  danger  that  they  pose  for  all  of  the 
Americas. 

The  KGB  (Soviet  secret  political  police) 
has  taken  over  all  intelligence  and  espio- 
nage .services  in  Cuba,  through  its  strict  con- 
trol of  the  D.G.I.  (DirecciOn  General  de  In- 
teligenciai. 

There  are  37  'schools"  in  Cuba  for  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  guerrilleros.  .sabo- 
teurs and  terrorists  from  all  nations  in  the 
Americas,  run  by  Soviet.  Czech.  East- 
German  &  Cuban  per.sonnel. 

The  communist  government  of  Cuba  uti- 
lizes its  naval  facilities  and  long  shores  for 
narcotics  smuggling,  and  avails  itself  of  the 
ships  that  perform  that  illegal  traffic  to  in- 
troduce clandestine  weapons  intended  for 
Central-American.  Caribbean  and  Colombi- 
an guerrillas,  as  well  as  for  other  subversive 
movements  in  this  hemisphere,  as  it  has 
been  proven. 

The  Soviet  Unions  objective,  through  its 
satellites  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  is  taking 
over  all  of  the  American  nations.  This  objec- 
tive cannot  be  negotiated  or  settled.  They 
might  be  able  to  compromise  to  "peace"  in 
Central- America  for  tactical  reasons,  in  the 
.same  manner  that  Hitler  compromised  in 
Munich,  and  there  will  probably  be  imita- 
tors for  Chamberlain  in  the  Americas,  ready 
to  let  them.selves  be  deceived,  thus  betray- 
ing the  destinies  of  their  nations  and  the 
future  of  the  Americas. 

Jose  Marti,  the  Apostle  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence, said:  "To  witness  a  crime  silently 
is  equivalent  to  commit  a  crime." 

Human  rights  are  universal  values,  indivis- 
ible in  their  enforcement,  maintenance  and 
defen.se.  and  it  is  not  possible  to  discrimi- 
nate upon  denouncing  violations  committed 
against  them. 

Violations  against  human  rights  are  being 
committed  by  the  communist  government  of 
Cuba  in  an  institutionalized  manner,  starl- 
ing with  the  .so-called  "1976  Constitution" 
and  following  with  its  laws,  daily  practices, 
in  all  the  country  and.  especially,  in  the 
communist  dungeons,  where  a  cruel,  sub- 
human and  degrading  treatment  is  con- 
stantly in  force.  This  has  been  denounced 
by  .several  international  organizations,  the 
Inter-American  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  among  them. 

Political  imprisonment  in  Cuba,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  longest  and  most  cruel 
recorded  in  the  Americas,  and  human  rights 
are  violated  in  tho.se  prisons  in  a  totalitarian 
fashion.  Political  prisoners  called  "Planta- 
dos"  (those  who  have  stood  up  to  the  com- 
munist government,  by  not  submitting  to 
communist    indoctrination),    are    especially 


singled  out  for  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatments. 

There  are  male  and  female  political  pris- 
oners in  walled  up  cells  (lapiadas).  which 
have  no  windows  at  all.  Those  political  pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  sec  the  sunlight, 
and  are  additionally  subjected  to  physical, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  tortures. 

Over  200  Cuban  workers  were  incarcerat- 
ed and  five  of  them  sentenced  to  the  death 
penalty  (afterward  commuted  to  30  years  of 
forced  labor),  because  of  having  tried  to  or- 
ganize a  labor  union  similar  to  Solidarity  in 
Poland.  Because  of  our  denouncement,  a 
case  has  been  open  at  the  Inter-American 
Commi.ssion  on  Human  Rights. 

Executions  by  firing  squads  have  contin- 
ued in  Cuba.  The  largest  number  of  execu- 
tions recently  took  place  on  October  1st. 
1982.  at  the  moats  of  La  Cabana  Military 
Portress.  La  Habana.  where  Armando  Her- 
nandez Gonzalez.  35;  Ramon  Toledo.  41  and 
27  other  political  prisoners  arrested  under 
the  same  summary  were  executed. 

Other  executions  by  firing  squads  have 
also  taken  place  at  the  Military  Barracks  in 
Mangua:  the  victims  have  been  youngsters 
who  have  refused  to  combat  as  "internation- 
alists" in  Angola.  Nicaragua  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  bodies  of  those  executed  are  not 
delivered  to  their  relatives:  they  are  told 
that  "their  relatives  have  been  .sent  abroad" 
and  those  who  complain  become  victims  of 
political  persecution. 

There  are  thou.sands  of  political  prisoners 
all  over  the  island.  Some  of  them  are  thus 
classified,  but  other  are  labeled  "common 
prisoners"  in  order  to  show  a  lesser  amount 
of  political  prisoners.  In  effect,  the  whole 
island  is  a  large  place  of  imprisonment. 

The  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  General 
A.s.sembly  of  the  O.A.S.  has  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  learn,  during  this  period 
of  ordinary  sessions,  about  violations 
against  human  rights  in  Cuba  and.  above 
all.  the  institutionalized  violation  of  human 
rights,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Intcr-Amer- 
ian  Commission  on  Human  Rights  may  have 
not  included  that  issue  in  its  annual  report. 
becau.se  of  an  omission  that  we  believe  is 
not  justified  by  explanations  regarding  the 
seventh  report.  On  Chapter  II  of  the  annual 
report,  references  are  included  regarding 
the  human  rights  situations  in  the  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  Cuba  must  have  been  in- 
cluded. This  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the 
General  A.s.sembly.  as  well  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  are  competent  to 
learn  about  violations  against  human  rights 
in  Cuba,  since  the  Cuban  State  is  a  member 
of  the  Inter-American  System  and  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

WE  STATE  TO  THIS  HONORABLE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY.  AND  RE<3UEST  FROM  SAME 

1.  That  we  have  the  right  to  have  the 
voice  of  the  Cuban  state  heard.  We  are  the 
voice  of  those  who  have  no  voice  to  be 
heard. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  all  treaties,  agree- 
ments, covenants  and  resolutions  presently 
in  force  within  the  Inter-American  System. 

3.  That  all  Cubans,  those  still  in  the 
Island  and  the  one  million  who  are  in  exile, 
are  only  one  body  and  make  up  the  demo- 
cratic Cuban  nation.  That  we  all  together, 
based  on  the  experiences  of  the  past,  shall 
build,  starting  from  the  present,  our  respec- 
tive futures,  not  looking  backwards,  but  for- 
ward. 

4.  That  we  reject  any  kind  of  coexistence 
or  "detente"  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  sat- 
ellite regime  of  Castro. 


5.  That,  while  we  struggle  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  the  "cruel,  inhuman  and 
degrading"  treatment  to  which  male  and 
female  political  prisoners  are  subjected  in 
Cuba  be  denounced  before  the  Americas  & 
the  world,  in  order  for  the  tortures  to  come 
to  an  end.  especially  regarding  the  "Planta- 
dos".  in  centers  of  confinement  and  forced 
labor  camps. 

6.  Freedom  is  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  for  men  and  women,  and  also  for  all 
peoples.  There  cannot  be  freedom  in  the 
Americas  if  there  is  no  freedom  in  Cuba. 

7.  We  request  everybody's  cooperation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Congre.ss. 
known  as  the  Symms  Amendment  of 
August.  1982.  whereby  the  United  Stales  is 
committed  to  fight  together  with  freedom- 
loving  Cubans  and  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  to  attain  the  right 
of  .self-determination  for  the  Cuban  people. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

8.  The  Inter-American  S.vstem  and  those 
nations  and  government  that  are  comprised 
in  it.  have  the  moral  and  legal  duty  of  help- 
ing the  Cuban  people  to  rid  it.self  from 
Soviet  neo-colonialism.  maintained  there  by 
the  u.se  of  force  through  a  satellite  govern- 
ment. We.  Cubans  in  the  Island  and  outside 
of  it.  are  in  the  forefront  of  that  fight. 

9.  That  independence  and  freedom  for 
almost  all  nations  in  the  Americas  were  at- 
tained through  the  intervention  of  patriots 
and  other  American  nations  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  liberated  countries.  Bolivar. 
San  Martin.  O'Higgins  are  examples  of  that. 
Chile.  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  just  to 
mention  a  few.  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  independence  at  that  time,  had  not 
the  other  countries  intervened  in  their 
behalf.  In  the  same  manner,  the  United 
States  intervened  to  attain  Mexico's  inde- 
pendence—and such  an  intervention  was  de- 
cisive in  the  defeat  of  Maximilian.  France. 
Spain  and  Cuba  intervened,  in  a  determin- 
ing manner,  to  help  attain  independence  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

10.  That  the  .so-called  'Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Understanding"  has  been  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  by  Castro,  and  is  null 
and  void,  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the  U.S. 
President.  Ronald  Reagan,  in  an  interview 
with  Cuban  journalist  Tomas  P.  Regalado. 
last  September. 

11.  That  the  Treaty  of  Rio  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Marxist-Leninist  satellite 
regime  of  Cuba. 

12.  That  the  Punla  del  Este  Resolution  be 
enforced  as  a  whole,  whereby  it  was  de- 
clared that  "Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Inter-American 
S.vstem." 

13.  That  in  the  same  manner  as  Eastern 
European  countries  receive  information 
through  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, we  Cubans  have  the  right  to  convey 
the  truth  to  Cuba  through  Radio  Marti,  for 
which  we  request  everybody's  cooperation. 

14.  That  this  Board  be  afforded  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cuban  Stale,  since  the  cur- 
rent government  of  Cuba  is  excluded  from 
the  Inter-American  System  and  the  O.A.S. 

15.  That  condemnation  be  issued  against 
institutional  and  de  facto  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Cuba,  in  accordance  with 
the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man.  and  the  principles  and 
values  of  Judeo-Christian  civilization. 

16.  That  the  Organization  of  American 
States  appoint  from  its  midst  a  decoloniza- 
tion committee,  to  free  up  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua from  Soviet  colonialism. 


That  the  Soviet  Union  be  forced  to  with- 
draw its  occupation  troops  from  the  terri- 
tory of  an  American  State  (Cubai.  and  to 
remove  from  this  hemisphere  the  weapons 
that  it  has  introduced  in  Cuba.  Nicaragua. 
El  Salvador  and  other  American  countries. 

That  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the 
O.A.S.  General  A.ssembly  will  enact  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  of  Commission- 
er for  Political  Refugees,  since  this  problem 
already  affects  millions  of  persons  in  the 
Americas. 

17.  That  the  General  Assembly  will  de- 
clare that  "there  is  no  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, of  the  press,  of  religion,  of  a.ssembly.  of 
travel,  nor  any  freedom  to  organize  a  labor 
union  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  human  person's 
liberty,  integrity  and  life  is  not  respected  in 
Cuba. 

18.  That  a  declaration  be  issued  by  the 
General  As.sembly  to  the  effect  that  Cuba 
has  neither  signed  nor  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  on  the  Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  the  America.s.  and  that  it  main- 
tains its  territory  open  to  nuclear  weapons, 
airplanes  and  submarines  which  carry  them, 
and  thus  imperils  all  of  the  Americas,  as  it 
happened  in  1962  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called   "mi.ssile  crisis.  " 

19.  That  the  Cuban  satellite  regime  be  de- 
clared guilty  of  engaging  in  the  illegal  traf- 
fic of  narcotics  in  the  Americas. 

20.  That  pertinent  steps  be  taken  for  the 
release  of  Cuban  political  prisoners,  in 
Cuba.  Venezuela.  Mexico.  Coasta  Rica  and 
the  United  States. 

21.  That  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  declare  that  the  Cas- 
tro's .satellite  regime  is  one  which  is  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

22.  That  assistance  will  be  given  to  Cuban 
Freedom  Fighters,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  Cuba,  in  the  .same  manner  that  such  as- 
sistance is  given  to  Freedom  Fighters  in 
other  countries  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Imperialism  (Nicaragua  and  Afghanistan). 

23.  That  our  condition  of  belligerents  in 
the  struggle  for  Cuban  freedom  be  estab- 
lished and  rernijnizcd.  although  we  shall 
continue  to  fight,  with  or  without  said  rec- 
ognition, in  the  saine  manner  that  we  have 
fought  thus  far. 

24.  That  assistance  will  be  given  us  in 
order  to  dismantle  the  military,  subversive, 
ideological  and  political  base  installed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba,  presently  utilized 
for  the  establishment  of  neo-colonialism  in 
this  hemisphere. 

25.  That  Great  Britain  be  forced  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Republic  of  Argentina  and  to 
recognize  that  the  Malvinas  Islands  are  Ar- 
gentinian. 

26.  That  we  salute  and  support  President 
Ronald  W.  Reagan's  policies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, clearly  stated  in  his  historical 
speech  before  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  February  24.  1982. 

27.  That  we  support  the  collective  action 
exercised  against  the  Soviet  Union's  inter- 
vention through  its  satellites  in  Grenada. 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

28.  We  declare  that  collective  action  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  OAS  Charter,  in  the  Treat.v 
of  OECO.  in  the  Treaty  of  CONDECA  and 
in  the  Inter-American  Reciprocal  Assistance 
Treaty,  al.so  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Rio  ". 
as  the  basis  for  legitimate  defense  of  our 
hemisphere.  It  is  the  counter-intervention 
opposed  to  the  extra-continental  interven- 
tion of  international  communism,  represent- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

29.  We  declare  that,  had  Collective  Action 
been  exercised  timely  in  Cuba,  as  it  was  in 
the    Dominican     Republic    and     Grenada. 


there  would  be  peace  and  security  in  the 
Americas,  which  there  will  not  be  until  we, 
working  together,  will  eliminate  the  neo-co- 
lonialist  ba.se  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Cuba. 

30.  We  request  the  circulation  of  this  doc- 
ument among  Member  Nations  present  in 
this  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, since  the  Cuban  State  continues  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  System 
and  its  judicial  and  political  entity,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Stales. 

Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  de  Varona, 

Chairman. 
Luis  Pages. 

Secretary. 
Dr.  Emilio  A.  Brouwer, 

Member  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Manuel  Alonso. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Benedi. 

Washington  Area  Representatives. 
Fernando  Quinlana. 

Treasurer. 
Federico  Morales. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Dr.  Edilberto  Reynaldo. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Junta  Patriotica  Cubana. 
Miami.  Fla..  March  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President    of   the    United   States,    c/o    The 
niiitc  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Cuban  Patriotic 
Council,  the  major  coalition  of  Cuban  orga- 
nizations in  exile,  wishes  to  express  its  sup- 
port to  your  reelection.  We  are  determined 
to  see  that  you  win  a  .second  t^rm  ihat 
would  enable  you  to  finish  all  the  projects 
that  were  commenced  during  your  present 
Administration. 

The  Cuban  Patriotic  Council  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  the  best  reason  for  your  re- 
election would  be  to  strengthen  the  defense 
capability  of  the  United  States  and  those  ef- 
forts to  assure  peace  and  liberty  throughout 
the  world  and  the  welfare  of  this  great 
nation. 

We  Cubans  are  willing  to  help  you.  Mr. 
President,  because  we  trust  you.  and  be- 
cau.se  of  your  firm  position  against  commu- 
nism and  also  because  you  know  the  risk  the 
free  world  would  be  under  if  the  United 
Slates  does  not  assume  a  firm  leadership. 

You  have  recognized.  Mr.  President,  the 
danger  that  Cuba,  the  communist  bastion  in 
the  Caribbean,  represents.  You  are  also 
aware  of  the  difficult  economic  and  political 
situation  in  Latin  America.  This  is  worsened 
by  the  armed  guerrillas  financed  by  the  so- 
viet ized  Cuba: 

Therefore,  we  wish  to  express  that: 

1.  The  only  way  to  gel  rid  of  the  guerrillas 
and  stop  the  danger  to  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  regime  that  oppre.sses  Cuba.  According- 
ly, we.  Mr.  President,  reiterate  that  Senator 
Symms"  Amendment  of  August  11.  1982, 
which  reaffirm  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  October  1962.  should  be  enforced; 

"(a)  To  prevent  by  whatever  means  may 
be  necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Lenninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending by  force  of  the  threat  of  force  in  ag- 
gressive or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  Hemisphere; 

"(b)  To  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or 
use  of  an  externally  supported  military  ca- 
pability endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  Slates;  and 
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■•(C)  To  work  with  freedom-loving  Cubans 
to  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban 
people  for  self-determination:" 

To  prevent  Cuba  from  being  a  sanctuary 
for  the  training  and  sending  of  terrorists 
and  guerrillas  to  other  countries  and  the 
export  of  Russian  military  equipment  to 
other  nations.  We  support  your  policy  in 
Central  America  and  we  know  that  the  only 
solution  is  through  military  action  not  nego- 
tiation. 

To  force  all  infiltrated  Communists  to  reg- 
ister as  agents  of  foreign  governments  and 
to  deport  those  who  act  as  spies  in  the 
United  States. 

To  strictly  enforce  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial embargo  imposed  by  the  United 
States  against  the  totalitarian  regime  in 
Cuba.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  denounce 
that  this  embargo  is  violated  by  planes  leav- 
ing Miami  and  other  cities  carrying  all  kind 
of  merchandise  to  Cuba.  There  are  over  six 
such  agencies  in  Miami  trafficking  people, 
dollars  and  merchandise,  thus  helping  the 
economic  situation  in  Cuba.  These  agencies 
are  unlawful  and  are  serving  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. We  hope  this  illegal  trade  will  be 
stopped  immediately. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  entire  American 
Continent  and  Cuba,  we  urge  that  the  above 
be  given  adequate  consideration. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President,  for 
your  assistance. 
We  remain. 

Respectfully, 

Cuban  Patriotic  Council, 
Dr.  Manuel  A.  de  Varona, 

President. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Benedi, 
Delegate  m  Washington  i National  Board). 
Desiderio  Perdomo. 
President  of  Cuban  Municipalities. 
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CHAMPION  OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  great 
men,  when  they  pass  away,  leave  great 
absences.  It  will  take  a  great  man 
indeed  to  fill  the  shoes  of  Leonard  E. 
Read,  the  intellectual  guide  for  all 
fighters  of  free  enterprise  and  liberty. 

That  his  death  will  not  make  the 
network  news  does  not  detract  from 
the  accomplishments  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps Leonard  would  have  wanted  it 
that  way. 

For  most  of  his  career,  Leonard 
swam  against  the  current.  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago,  it  took  great  courage 
to  defend  classical  liberal  economics 
against  the  prevailing  Keynesian 
wisdom:  a  heresy  that  often  invited 
scorn. 

That  Ronald  Reagan  and  many  of  us 
in  Washington  are  now  trying  to  steer 
America  back  toward  the  direction  of 
a  free  market  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
Leonard,  who  held  the  banner  high  in 
the  wilderness  years. 

Leonard  preferred  to  stay  out  of  the 
limelight.  He  influenced  other  think- 
ers in  his  own  low-key— but  effective- 
manner.  This  was  his  style.  But  in  his 
own  easy-going,  affable  way.  Leonard 
was  a  prime  mover  of  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  articles,  by  John  Chamber- 
lain in  Human  Events  and  Clarence  B. 
Carson  in  Review  of  the  NEWS,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Freedom  Philosopher"  Passes  From  the 

Scene 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

A  great  man  died  the  other  day— and  got  a 
mere  two  inches  of  type  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  apparently  knew  nothing 
about  the  importance  of  his  career. 

Leonard  Read,  the  man  in  question,  was 
the  creator  of  the  first  important  conserva- 
tive foundation  to  come  into  being  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

His  Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
which  settled  il-self  in  an  old  building  in  Irv 
ington-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  next  to  Washing- 
ton Irving's  Sunnyside  river  bank  home, 
came  before  the  American  Enterpri.se  Insti 
tute.  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  other 
conservative  think-tanks  that  helped  create 
the  climate  that  finally  turned  the  1964 
defeat  of  Barry  Goldwater  into  victory  for 
Ronald  Reagan  in  1980. 

During  all  the  years  between  the  lime  of 
Harry  Truman's  Fair  Deal  and  the  present. 
Reads  foundation  nurtured  a  wide  variety 
of  Austrian."  or  classical  liberal,  econo- 
mists who  were  destined  to  challenge  the 
campus  reign  of  the  Keynesians,  who  be- 
lieved in  government  intervention  and  lots 

of  it. 

The  many  students  who  were  trained  in  a 
famous  Ludwig  von  Mises  seminar  at  New- 
York  University  found  hospitality  at  the 
Read  Foundation.  I  fir.st  met  Milton  Fried- 
man, a  future  Nobel  Prizewinner,  at  Leon- 
ard Reads  home.  That  was  years  before 
Friedman  had  become  and  adviser  to  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  economists  and  histo- 
rians that  Read  had  taken  under  his  wing. 
Ronald  Reagan  would  never  have  heard  of 
half  the  ideas  that  3ub.sequently  made  him 
governor  of  California  and  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mystery  of  it  all  is  that  Leonard  Read 
could  have  attracted  big  support  for  his 
foundation  without  ever  emphasizing  his 
own  personality.  He  did  nothing  to  put  him- 
self in  the  limelight.  He  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, grabbed  anyone  by  the  lapel.  He  never 
plucked  a  sleeve.  He  never  raised  his  voice. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  say.  of  a  suppo.sed 
lover  of  liberty  who  was  inconsistent,  that 
the  man  leaked,  "  but  that  was  as  personal 
as  Leonard  Read  ever  got. 

He  must  have  written  more  than  20  quiet, 
well-argued  little  books  during  his  life. 
What  is  interesting  about  them  is  that  this 
man  who  created  an  economic  foundation 
seldom  quoted  economists  to  sustain  his 
own  belief  in  what  he  termed  the  freedom 
philosophy."  A  typical  Read  index  would 
contain  references  to  30  philosophers,  poets, 
religious  teachers  and  literary  men  to  one 
economist. 

Read  didn't  like  jargon,  even  when  it  was 
on  his  side.  He  didn't  talk  about  "liberal- 
ism" and  -con.servatism.  "  or  even  "libertari- 
anism.  "  It  was  enough  to  talk  of  the  free- 
dom philosophy  as  it  could  be  embraced  by 
anybody  who  had  read  James  Madison  or 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Leonard  Read's  introduction  to  his  own 
mature  way  of  thinking  was  characteristic 
of  his  open-mindedness.  As  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  had  gone 
to  see  Bill  MuUendore  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co.,  intending  to  tell  MuUen- 
dore that  he  was  all  wrong  in  opposing  some 

facet  of  the  mixed  Roo.sevelt-Triiman  econo- 
my. But  instead  of  convincing  MuUendore, 


he  found  himself  listening  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach  to  contemporary  affairs.  In 
a  good  half-hour  MuUendore  had  convinced 
him. 

Read's  formula  for  improving  the  world 
was  to  avoid  ostentatious  proselytizing  in 
favor  of  practicing  .self-improvement.  He 
had  a  theory  that  people  only  become  con 
vinced  by  example.  His  seminars  stres.sed 
the  importance  of  perfecting  one's  own  phi- 
losophy before  thinking  of  raising  ones 
voice  in  public.  At  meetings  of  the  Mont  Pe- 
lerin  Society,  which  he  helped  Nobel  Prize- 
winner Frederick  Hayek  to  found,  he 
.seldom  took  part  in  open  debate.  He  pre- 
ferred conversation  in  the  hallways. 

The  paradox  is  that  this  self-effacing  man 
should  have  become  a  most  trusted  money- 
rai.ser  and  trainer  of  important  public  per- 
.sonages.  You  would  see  a  congressman  such 
as  Sen.  Steve  Symms  of  Idaho,  or  Rep.  Ron 
Paul  of  Texas,  at  his  affairs.  His  most 
recent  lecturer,  Michael  Novak,  the  author 
of  The  Spirit  of  Democratic  Capitalism,  in- 
vited to  talk  just  before  Read  had  died,  re- 
minded people  that  the  subject  of  the  com- 
patibility of  capitalism  with  both  democracy 
and  religion  had  been  canva.s.sed  in  Read's 
own  books. 

Read  felt  that  there  was  someone  up 
there"  who  pulled  strings  to  help  human 
beings  become  partners  in  creation.  He  look 
the  phrase  "in  God  we  trust  "  seriously. 

His  economic  theory  was  part  of  a  wider 
science  of  choice.  A  believer  in  voluntary  as- 
.sociation  as  well  as  in  individualism.  Read's 
touchstone  for  action  was  "anything  that's 
peaceful.  "  He  will  be  greatly  mi.ssed  by 
thousands  who  knew  him  all  over  the  West- 
ern world. 

Economics 
(By  Clarence  B.  Carson) 

It  is  written  that  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers: for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. "  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for 
the  past  21  years  or  so  to  know  a  man  whom 
I  would  place  in  the  select  category  of 
peacemakers.  No.  he  never  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  never  ne 
gotialed  any  peace  treaties  among  nations. 
He  never  engaged  in  shuttle  diplomacy, 
never  dashed  hither  and  .von  over  the  globe 
engaging  in  negotiations,  never  even  negoti- 
ated a  pact  with  a  labor  union.  He  was  after 
something  much  more  basic  than  what  is  in- 
volved in  hammering  out  compromises  that 
rarely  please  anyone.  He  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was  a  teacher.  For  the  past  37 
years  as  president  and  founder  of  The  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education  he  taught 
what  it  pleased  him  to  call  the  freedom  phi- 
losophy. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  late  Leonard  E, 
Read,  who  pa.ssed  away  on  May  14th,  at  the 
mature  age  of  84.  Although  the  .staled  pur- 
pose of  his  foundation  was  economic  educa- 
tion, Leonard  was  not  primarily,  or  even  sec- 
ondarily, an  economist.  My  point  is  not  that 
he  wa.sn't  formally  trained  in  economics, 
though  he  was  not,  nor  that  he  did  not 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  economics,  for  he  certainly  did.  No 
man  could  have  been  more  enamored  with 
the  workings  of  the  free  market  than  he.  or 
been  more  greatly  impressed  with  what  can 
be  produced  by  the  division  of  labor.  One  of 
the  mo.sl  delightful  pieces  he  ever  wrote.  "I, 
Pencil,"  was  a  celebration  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
many  people.  No  one  knows  every  aspect  of 
how  to  make  a  pencil,  Leonard  said.  Yet  few 
objects  are  more  common,  more  generally 


available,  or  more  widely  used.  Pew  objects 
of  manufacture  are  less  complex,  but  each 
actual  pencil  is  the  end  product  of  the  labor 
of  thousands,  from  miners  to  foresters  to 
sawyers  to  the  finishers. 

But  Leonard  Read  was  not  an  economist. 
One  way  to  describe  his  work  is  to  say  that 
he  was  an  enlightener.  He  would  have  liked 
that  way  of  putting  it.  I  think.  One  of  his 
favorite  demonstralions  was  with  a  light  in 
a  darkened  room.  The  amount  of  light  emit- 
ted could  be  increased  or  decreased  by  turn- 
ing a  knob.  At  first,  there  would  be  only  a 
tiny  pinpoint  of  light  in  the  room.  Notice. 
he  would  point  out.  that  though  the  dark- 
ness surrounds  and  almost  overwhelms, 
every  eye  is  drawn  to  the  light.  As  he  in- 
creased the  amount  of  light,  Leonard  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  circle 
of  light  expanded  it  came  into  contact  with 
more  and  more  of  the  darkness.  It  was  his 
way  of  showing  not  only  how  light  attracts 
and  overcomes  darkness  "but  al.so  how  the 
more  we  learn— the  more  we  are  enlight- 
ened—the more  we  can  become  aware  of 
how  much  we  do  not  know. 

Above  all,  Leonard  Read  was  a  moral 
teacher.  Even  when  he  talked  about  eco- 
nomics, which  was  often,  his  emphasis  was 
apt  to  be  more  upon  a  fulfilling  way  of  life 
than  upon  making  money.  Only  those  who 
are  responsible  and  free,  he  thought,  can  be 
moral  beings.  Choice  is  the  key.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  market  were  for  him  a  mirror  of 
the  morality  that  pervades  the  universe. 
Tho.se  principles  are:  freedom  of  choice,  vol- 
untary cooperation,  willing  exchange,  and 
Anything  That's  Peaceful,  as  he  titled  one 
of  his  books.  He  believed  in  limited  govern- 
ment and  in  individual  liberty,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  man's  creative  energies 
are  released  for  constructive  activity.  Force 
is  anathema,  except  for  defensive  force  of 
course,  for  it  confines  and  restricts  man's 
God-given  right  to  pursue  constructive  ends. 

Leonard  was  not  .sailing  with  the  prevail- 
ing wind  when  he  set  up  a  foundation  and 
began  to  search  out  the  ways  of  peace  and 
expound  the  freedom  philosophy.  On  the 
contrary,  force  appeared  to  be  everywhere 
in  the  ascendant,  and  the  tide  of  socialism 
was  swelling.  The  year  was  1946.  World  War 
II  had  just  ended,  and  leaders  of  great  na- 
tions met  to  parcel  out  lands  and  peoples  as 
if  they  were  medieval  fiefs.  Communism 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  Red  Army  to  east- 
ern Europe,  and  all  opposition  parties  were 
being  crushed.  China  was  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war  which  would  shortly  usher  in  Com- 
munism there.  A  Labour  Government  was 
recklessly  destroying  the  remnants  of  free 
enterprise  in  Britain.  The  New  Deal  had  fas- 
tened ma-ssive  government  intervention  on 
the  United  States,  and  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  vastly  expanded  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Readers  of  trends  would 
surely  have  concluded  that  the  future  be- 
longed to  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
force. 

Yet  if  Leonard  Read  despaired,  he  never 
let  on.  Hysterical  jeremiads  were  not  his 
forte.  Quietly,  calmly,  and  with  a  superb 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  right  and 
reason,  he  .set  out  to  find  tho.se  of  like  mind, 
provide  them  with  a  forum  from  which  to 
speak  and  write,  develop  a  literature  of  free- 
dom in  the  Anicrican  vernacular,  and  do 
such  a  good  job  that  others  would  be  drawn 
to  the  ideas  of  a  free  market,  individual  lib- 
erty, limited  government,  and  the  moral 
values  which  undergird  them.  Leonard  Read 
sought  to  do  all  things  with  grace,  charm, 
gentle  persuasion,  and  right  reason.  He  was 
always  concerned  more  to  fortify  tho.se  of 


like  mind  than  to  intimidate  the  unwilling 
into  acquiescence.  Under  his  leadership. 
F.E.E,  became  an  intellectual  lower  for  free 
enterprise. 

Though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
there  are  now  signs  that  Leonard"s  efforts, 
along  with  those  of  many  other  individuals 
and  organizations,  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  But,  win  or  lose,  his  was  a  noble  cau.se. 
and  it  has  ennobled  those  working  in  it. 
Well  done.  Leonard  Read.  And  Rest  In 
Peace. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  DR. 
THOMAS  C.  STANTON.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  FRANCIS  MARION 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7.  1984,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stanton  as  the  new 
president  of  Francis  Marion  College  in 
Florence,  S,C. 

Dr,  Stanton  is  only  the  second  indi- 
vidual in  the  college's  history  to  hold 
this  important  position.  The  first 
president.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Smith,  dedi- 
cated 13  years  of  his  life  to  insuring 
that  the  students  of  the  Pee  Dee 
Region  of  the  Palmetto  State  receive 
the  best  education  possible.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice he  rendered  to  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege over  the  years,  and  we  thank  him 
for  a  job  well  done, 

Mr.  President,  we  welcome  Dr.  Stan- 
ton to  South  Carolina  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  academic  excellence  which 
Francis  Marion  College  has  achieved 
in  its  relatively  short  history.  Dr. 
Stanton  has  held  numerous  positions 
both  as  a  professor  and  administrator 
at  the  college  level  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Most  recently.  Dr.  Stanton 
was  the  vice  president  for  academic  af- 
fairs at  James  Madison  University  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  His  past  experiences 
make  him  highly  qualified  to  assume 
the  presidency  at  this  institution,  and 
I  predict  that  his  leadership  will  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  bright 
future  of  Francis  Marion  College. 

During  the  inauguration  ceremony, 
Hon.  Richard  W.  Riley,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  I  delivered  saluta- 
tions from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  respectively.  Fol- 
lowing these  remarks.  Dr.  James  A, 
Rogers,  chairman  emeritus  of  Francis 
Marion  College,  delivered  an  address 
entitled.  "The  Making  of  a  College" 
which  told  the  interesting  history  of 
Francis  Marion  College  from  its 
founding  in  1970.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  offered  by  Dr.  Ronald  E. 
Carrier,  president  of  James  Madison 
University,  Dr.  Carrier's  address  was 
an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  impor- 
tance and  the  accomplishments  of 
public  colleges  in  our  Nation,  After 
being  presented  with  the  Presidential 
Medallion.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stanton 
made  a  fine  response  and  accepted  the 
charge  to  be  the  second  president  of 
Francis  Marion  College. 


In  order  to  share  more  about  this 
outstanding  college  and  its  new  presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  program  and  addres.ses  delivered 
by  Dr.  Carrier.  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Dr, 
Stanton  at  the  inauguration  ceremony 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Inaugural  Ceremonies 

(Joe  E.  Berry.  Jr..  Chairman.  Slate  College 
Board  of  Trustees,  presiding) 

•Processional:  Ceremonial  Processional. 
Charles  F.  Gounod.  United  States  Army 
Band,  Fort  Jackson,  Michael  A.  Ferguson, 
Director. 

•Invocation.  Thomas  E.  Liles,  Jr..  Pastor, 
First  United  Methodist  Church.  Winnsboro. 

'The  National  Anthem,  United  States 
Army  Band. 

Greetings  to  ihe  President:  From  the  Stu- 
dents, Frank  F,  Jones,  President,  Student 
Government  Association:  from  the  Alumni, 
Lawrence  J.  Bartol.  President.  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation: from  the  Faculty  and  the  Staff.  Wil- 
liam C.  Moran.  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College. 

Salutations:  From  the  State.  Richard  W. 
Riley.  Governor:  from  the  United  Stales 
Senate.  Strom  Thurmond.  United  States 
Senator. 

The  Making  of  a  College."'  James  A. 
Rogers,  Chairman  Emeritus.  State  College 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Inaugural  Address.  Ronald  E.  Carrier. 
President,  James  Madison  University. 

Spiritual:  I'll  Never  Turn  Back  No  Mo. 
The  Young.  Gifted  and  Black  Chorus,  Jo- 
siellia  Robinson  McWhile,  Director. 

Investiture  of  the  President,  Mr.  Berry. 

Presentation  of  the  Presidential  Medal- 
lion. Fitz-John  C.  McMaster.  Member.  Stale 
College  Board  of  Trustees:  William  H.  Brea- 
zeale.  Jr..  Chairman,  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics. 

Respon.se.  Thomas  C.  Stanton.  President. 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees:  Ronald 
Edwin  Carrier.  Doctor  of  Humanities:  James 
Alton  Rogers.  Doctor  of  Humanities:  Strom 
Thurmond.  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

Presentation  of  Candidates.  Dean  Moran. 

Conferring  of  degrees.  President  Stanton. 

Hooding  Ceremony.  Beverly  Spears  Black- 
mon.  Professor  of  English  and  Allard  A.  All- 
ston.  Member.  State  College  Board  of  Trust- 
ees: John  W.  Baker.  Chairman.  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Walter  D.  Smith.  President 
Emeritus:  Edwin  S.  Ervin.  Ill,  and  Peter  D. 
Hyman,  Members,  State  College  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas,  Mr.  Berry. 

•Benediction.  Charles  M.  Pee.  Pastor, 
Prie^.dship  Baptist  Church,  Mullins. 

•Recessional:  Ceremonial  Recessional. 
James  D.  Pioyhar,  United  States  Army 
Band. 

"Tlie  audience  i.s  asked  to  stand 

Address  by  Dr.  Donald  E.  Carrier. 
President.  James  Madison  University 

(Inauguration  of  President  Thomas  C.  Stan- 
ton, Francis  Marion  College,  April  7,  1984) 
Thank  you.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
great  honor  Francis  Marion  College  is  be- 
stowing on  me  today  and  I  am  equally  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this 
all-important  occasion— the  inauguration  of 
a  respected  colleague  and  a  good  friend.  Dr. 
Tom  Stanton. 
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A^  president  of  James  Madison  University. 
I  feel  a  special  kindredship  and  affection  for 
Francis  Marion  College.  Both  of  these 
splendid  institutions  provide  that  most  pre- 
cious commodity  of  all— education— to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Virginia.  South 
Carolina  and  other  states  of  our  nation. 
They  are  learned  institutions  and.  as  Presi- 
dent James  Madison  observed,  iearned  in- 
stitutions ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects 
with  every  free  people."  There  is.  Madison 
said,  no  freedom  without  education  and  he 
pointed  out:  What  spectacle  can  be  more 
edifying  or  more  seasonable,  than  that  of 
liberty  and  learning,  each  leaning  on  the 
other  for  their  mutual  and  surest  support 

There  is  a  closer  tie  between  these  two  in- 
stitutions a  state  apart,  however.  They  are 
both  public  colleges.  And  public  colleges 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  American 
system  of  higher  education.  Americas  suc- 
cess is  due.  in  large  part,  to  the  role  public 
colleges  and  universities  have  played.  Allan 
W.  Ostar.  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
put  it  succinctly  when  he  said:  'Public  col- 
leges and  universities  are  the  springboards 
from  which  generations  of  students  have 
taken  their  places  as  respected  citizens  and 
important  contributors  to  American  socie- 
ty." 

The  American  system  of  public  colleges 
and  universities  is  unique  in  the  world.  We 
provide  higher  education  to  each  and  every 
young  man  and  woman  who  has  the  poten- 
tial to  acquire  additional  knowledge.  Our  in- 
tricate and  widespread  educational  system 
covers  a  broad  range  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans.  The  complete  pic- 
ture of  higher  public  education  is  composed 
of  many  pieces:  the  state  universities,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  the  re- 
gional colleges  and  universities,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  urban  institutions,  specialized 
public  colleges,  community  colleges.  Each  of 
these  segments  is  joined  to  form  the  com- 
plex, highly-successful  system  that  we  have. 
Each  of  the  types  of  institutions  fills  a  par- 
ticular role,  a  particular  niche  in  the  total 
scheme  of  public  higher  education.  There  is 
a  particular  type  of  school— a  particular 
school— designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  every 
qualified  young  man  or  woman  who  wants 
higher  education. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
system  of  higher  public  education  is  work- 
ing—and working  well.  We  have  had  a  pleth- 
ora of  national  reports  issued  recently 
which  seem  to  find  fault  in  our  overall 
system  of  education.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  improvements  certainly  can  be  made.  I 
question  if  we've  .said  enough  about  what  is 
right  with  our  system. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  that  are  right. 
Every  day.  we  read  of  young  Americans  in 
their  early  20s  who  are  already  millionaires 
because  of  some  brilliant  advance  they 
made  in  technology.  We  read  about  12  and 
13-year  olds  who  are  so  bright  they're  going 
into  master's  or  doctoral  programs  at  our 
leading  universities.  They  were  educated  in 
American  schools.  I  will  also  remind  you 
that  the  high  .school  dropout  rate  has  de- 
clined from  39  percent  of  14  percent  today. 

In  comparing  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation to  other  nations,  we  must  remind 
ourselves  that  the  American  educational 
system  is  an  egalitarian  one.  Educational 
systems  in  most  other  countries  are  purely 
elitist  systems.  We  open  education  to  every- 
one. We  aim  to  make  higher  education  avail- 
able to  the  average  student,  as  well  as  the 
extremely     bright     one.     Other     countries 


quickly  weed  out  the  le.ss  talented  students 
and  make  advanced  education  available  only 
to  a  chosen  few.  So  when  you  compare  av- 
erage" students,  you  are  speaking  of  other 
countries. 

The  success  of  our  system  of  public  higher 
education  has  been  built  on  two  factors: 
access  and  quality.  We  give  all  students  with 
potential  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  higher 
education.  We  offer  a  broad  diversity  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  public  institutions.  We  bring 
educational  institutions  to  locations  where 
students  want  to  matriculate.  There  is  an 
easy  access  to  higher  education  in  our  coun- 
try. Any  student  who  wants  to  further  his 
or  her  education  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  through  easy  acce,ss  to  higher  education. 

Complementing  that  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  program  of  high  quality.  We  not 
only  give  students  easy  access  to  education, 
we  give  them  access  to  an  education  of  liigh 
quality.  Some  of  the  greatest  institutions  in 
our  country— some  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world— are  the  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  Slates.  The  record  of  suc- 
cess by  graduates  of  public  institutions 
.speaks  for  itself.  Studies  have  proven  that 
the  persons  most  likely  to  achieve  greatness 
are  those  graduates  of  the  public  institu- 
tions. 

But  public  higher  education  does  more 
than  just  produce  enlightened  Americans.  It 
does  more  than  teach  Shakespearean  son- 
nets, more  than  making  Cobol  and  Fortran 
understandable,  more  than  unraveling  the 
mysteries  of  DNA.  America's  higher  educa- 
tion system— in  particular  its  public 
system— has  made  a  signal  contribution  to 
the  American  societ>.  one  that  stands  out 
above  all  others.  It  has  provided  social  mo- 
bility. 

Nothing  else  in  American  society  has  been 
the  equal  of  higher  education  in  providing 
social  mobility.  Many  nations  of  this  world 
bind  a  young  man  or  woman  forever  to  the 
class,  the  level,  in  which  he  or  she  is  born. 
You  can  achieve  no  more  than  your  parents 
achieved  in  many  .societies.  Advancement, 
economically  or  socially,  is  impossible  in 
many  systems.  Some  systems  have  been  en- 
gineered—part by  accident,  part  by  design- 
to  insure  that  the  have-nots"  will  never 
gain   the  wealth,   power  or  comfort   of  the 

haves.  "  Other  societies  have  allowed  a 
modicum  of  social  advancement  through  de- 
vices such  as  an  apprenticeship  system.  In 
many  places,  the  military  often  serves  as  an 
escalator  from  one  social  or  economic  class 
to  another. 

In  America,  we  have  prided  ourselves  in 
making  this  social  mobility  possible  through 
the  acquisition  of  higher  education.  We  give 
each  person  the  opportunity  to  go  just  as 
far  as  his  or  her  capabilities  and  talents  will 
allow.  We  do  not  hold  people  artificially  at 
levels  below  their  abilities.  We  allow  them 
to  fly— to  reach  as  high  as  they  can.  And  we 
do  it  through  our  system  of  public  higher 
education. 

You  have  here  two  people  who  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  social  mobility  offered 
through  education.  Two  college  presidents  — 
myself  and  Dr.  Stanton— both  came  from 
humble  roots  to  achieve  the  presidency  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  My  begin- 
nings were  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  east  Ten- 
nessee; Dr.  Stanton's  were  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  South  Carolina.  But  American  soci- 
ety did  not  tie  us  forever  to  the  tobacco 
fields  and  the  cotton  fields.  Through  the 
.social  mobility  offered  by  education— and.  in 
Dr.  Stanton's  case,  also  through  the  mili- 
lary— we  were  able  to  upgrade  our  position 
in  !fie.  Such  cases  have  been  repeated  thou- 


sands and  thousands  of  times  in  American 
history.  The  capability  for  such  social  mo- 
bility will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  our 
system  of  public  higher  education  remains 
in  place  and  continues  to  receive  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

Our  system  of  educational  diversity  not 
only  provides  society  with  social  mobility,  it 
also  guards  against  an  individual's  skills  and 
knowledge  becoming  outdated  in  a  rapidly- 
changing  world.  Higher  education  has  the 
responsibility  to  help  people  avoid  obsoles- 
cence in  our  society. 

America's  success  in  today's  high  technol- 
ogy revolution  will  depend  not  on  the  mili- 
tary, not  on  big  business,  not  on  industry.  It 
will  depend  on  how  well  American  higher 
education  reacts  to  the  changing  world  of 
science  and  technology.  And  it  will  depend 
on  how  well  higher  education  anticipates 
further  changes,  and  thrusts,  in  our  society. 

There  is  an  obligation  for  public  education 
beyond  the  full-time  students  that  are  en- 
rolled on  its  campuses.  There  is  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  communities  and  areas  in 
which  our  colleges  are  located.  Public  col- 
leges and  universities  must  make  education- 
al opportunities  available  to  wider  and  wider 
circles  of  citizens.  We  must  \\\  develop  a  va- 
riety of  continuing  education  programs  and 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  expanding  the 
educational  horizons  of  the  citizens  in  our 
regions. 

I  call  on  you  today  to  give  your  full  sup- 
port to  Dr.  Stanton  and  to  Francis  Marion 
College.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  your  support  of  the  institution  and  its 
new  president.  Your  support  must  be  total. 
It  requires  a  commitment  to  lend  all  your 
energies,  enthusiasm  and  emotions  to  the 
support  of  the  College. 

With  Dr.  Tom  Stanton,  you  have  a  great 
leader.  You  have  a  man  of  vision,  enthusi- 
asm, dedication  and  intelligence.  But  he 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  You  must  be  a  full 
partner  to  Dr.  Stanton  in  the  development 
of  this  institution.  All  of  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  and  make  a  total  commit- 
ment—students, faculty,  staff  administra 
tors,  board  members,  alumni,  students'  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  College.  With  this 
effective  meshing  of  talents  and  skills,  you 
can  reach  new  horizons  of  success  at  Francis 
Marion. 

I  ask  you  not  to  consider  today's  activities 
as  an  inauguration.  Instead,  look  on  it  as  a 
commencement.  It  is  a  commencement— a 
beginning— of  an  era  which  can  bring  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  to  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege. Together,  you  will  succeed. 

Thank  you. 

The  Making  of  a  College 
[For  the  inaugural  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stan- 
ton as  second  President  of  Francis  Marion 
College] 

(By  James  A.  Rogers) 
Long  ago,  in  ancient  Rome,  Julius  Caesar 
said  to  Cicero,  "It  is  a  nobler  thing  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  human  intelligence 
than  those  of  the  Roman  Empire," 

That  is  what  this  institution  is  all  about, 
and  that  is  the  purpose  which  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  a  college. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  there  came  into 
sharp  focus  the  historic  neglect  experienced 
by  this  region  of  South  Carolina  in  refer- 
ence to  opportunity  for  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  human  intelligence  through 
the  presence  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

We  drew  an  imaginary  line  from  Charles- 
ton through   Orangeburg  to  Columbia  and 
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thence  to  Rock  Hill.  Within  the  territory  on 
our  side  of  that  line,  representing  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  state's 
land  area,  there  were  but  two  colleges  offer- 
ing baccaulareate  degrees— Coker  College  at 
Hartsville.  and  Morris  College  at  Sumter, 
both  small  liberal  arts  institutions,  one 
church-related  for  black  students,  the  other 
private  and  at  that  time  for  women  only. 

In  contrast,  on  or  beyond  that  line,  there 
were  twenty-four  colleges  and/or  universi- 
ties. Thus  it  became  dramatically  apparent 
that  college  opportunity  was  heavily  and 
prejudicially  weighted  against  this  region  of 
South  Carolina. 

Among  other  things  this  meant  tragic  loss 
of  a  large  reservoir  of  young  talent  going 
el.sewhere  to  engage  in  occupations  or  pro- 
fe.ssions  following  graduation  from  institu- 
tions beyond  the  region. 

There  then  began  quietly  and  in  a  very 
small  way  efforts  to  correct  an  imbalance 
which  had  worked  so  long  against  us.  That 
became  the  genesis  of  the  University  region- 
al campus  s.vstem  which  has  now  spread 
across  the  state.  The  Florence  branch  was 
the  first.  It  was  a  small,  almost  primitive, 
beginning.  A  freshman  call  of  fifty-two  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1957.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  Florence  Public  Library, 
hastily  converted  into  classroom,  laborato- 
ry, library,  and  administrative  office  was  the 
total  physical  facility. 

In  1958.  a  sophomore  class  was  added,  and 
in  1959  came  a  dramatic  and  successful 
effort  to  obtain  funds  for  constructing  a 
first  building  on  a  land  gift  of  100  acres. 

In  1961.  what  is  now  the  J.Howard  Stokes 
Administration  Building  was  completed  as 
an  all-purpo.se  building  housing  class-rooms, 
laboratories,  faculty  and  administrative  of- 
fices, student  center,  and  library. 

Called  then  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  Florence,  it  continued  as  such  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1969.  the  State  General 
Assembly,  in  its  wisdom,  authorized  its  ad- 
vancement to  a  four-year,  state-supported 
college  independent  of  and  .separate  from 
the  University.  As  has  often  been  said,  this 
wa.s  the  first  time  South  Carolina  had  estab- 
lished a  new  slate  college  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry, or  since  1896  when  South  Carolina  Stale 
College  in  Orangeburg  was  founded. 

Though  the  roots  of  the  college  are  in 
that  initial  thirteen  year  period  of  Universi- 
ty affiliation,  its  real  beginning  as  now  con- 
stituted came  in  July.  1970.  when  it  official- 
ly came  into  existence  as  a  baccalaureate  in- 
stitution with  a  new  name  and  its  own  inde- 
pendent administration  under  ils  own  Board 
of  Trustees. 

When  you  begin  with  only  an  idea  and 
work  your  way  through  all  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  building  an  institution  of  credibil- 
ity, merit,  and  distinction,  you  experience 
the  romance  involved  in  the  making  of  a 
college. 

I  remember  well,  as  do  some  of  you.  that 
first  inaugural  in  October.  1970.  when  Dr. 
Walter  D.  Smith  was  officially  installed,  in 
public  ceremony,  as  the  first  president  of 
the  college.  There  was  little  present  except 
challenges,  and  they  lay  in  every  direction. 

The  first  convocation  had  been  held  in  the 
Florence's  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was  my  birthday,  and  I  remember  looking 
over  the  sanctuary  filled  to  capacity  with  a 
charier  student  body  and  thinking  what  a 
delightful  birthday  present  this  was. 

In  remarks  earlier  made  on  an  official  oc- 
casion. I  had  quoted  from  John  Ruskin  to 
lay  down  a  principle  and  a  philosophy  to 
guide  in  building  the  college. 

"When  we  build,  "  I  quoted  him  as  saying, 
"let  us  think  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be 


for  present  delight  nor  present  u,se  alone. 
Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for;  and  let  us  think  as  we  lay 
stone  upon  stone,  that  the  lime  is  to  come 
when  the.se  stones  will  be  sacred  because 
our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that 
men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor 
and  the  wrought  substance.  See.  this  our 
fathers  did  for  us'  ".  That  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  making  of  this  col- 
lege. 

To  the  original  100  acres.  209  have  been 
added,  to  make  a  campus  of  309  acres. 
Among  the  very  first  moves  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  master  campus  plan  designed 
for  visionary  land  use— a  plan  that  would 
serve  well  the  present  but  would  also  look 
far  into  the  future.  There  was  much  to  con- 
sider—the location  and  spacing  of  buildings, 
the  type  and  compatibility  of  architecture, 
the  development  of  streets,  sidewalks,  park- 
ing, and  playing  fields.  There  was  the 
matter  of  water  acquisition  and  sewage  dis- 
posal—all part  of  converting  an  old  planta- 
tion of  land  grant  property  into  a  college 
campus  designed  and  developed  for  creating 
and  maintaining  a  pleasant  and  inspiring 
learning  atmosphere. 

You  have  around  you  today  the  results. 
On  this  April  day  of  a  spring  burgeoning 
into  leaf  and  bloom,  design  and  beauty  are 
spread  across  the  campus  in  every  direction, 
in  vistas  that  speak  of  labors  that  built  not 
for  the  piesent  alone,  but  as  Ruskin  advi.sed. 
forever. 

But  more  important  than  physical  design 
was  structuring  into  the  institution  a  sound- 
ness of  academics  for  insuring  that  this 
would  be  a  place  for  broadening  the  bounds 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  with  firm 
rootage  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

That  meant  faculty,  curriculum,  library, 
laboratory,  and  solid  commitment  to  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  process. 

It  has  been  this  combination  of  a  well- 
planned  and  est  helically  developed  campus, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  superior  academics,  on 
the  other,  that  has  placed  Francis  Marion 
College  in  high  standing  among  undergrad- 
uate institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Southeast.  This  combination  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  the  college  from  that  hot  day 
in  July,  1970,  when  Francis  Marion  moved 
into  history  until  this  day  of  a  second  presi- 
dential inauguration. 

It  is  therefore  well  that  this  milestone 
event  in  college-  history  be  also  an  occasion 
to  celebrate  the  college  and  the  high  place 
it  has  come  to  occupy  among  South  Caroli- 
na's institutions  of  higher  learning. 

So  many  have  been  involved  in  the  events 
of  the  years  leading  to  this  day  that  one 
hesitates  to  single  out  any  for  .'spccia!  men- 
lion.  But  the  late  Dr.  J.  Howard  Stokes 
must  not  go  unmentioned.  He  was  the  first 
to  declare  in  favor  of  building  a  college,  and 
to  that  end  through  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  pursued  that  objective  with  unceas- 
ing vigor,  enthusiasm  and  commitment.  He 
spent  about  as  much  time  on  behalf  of  the 
college  as  in  the  practice  of  oplhalmology,  a 
profession  in  which  he  was  highly  skilled. 
His  name  will  be  forever  as.socialed  with  the 
founding  years  of  this  institution. 

Nor  can  one  fail  to  speak  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Smith,  the  founding  president,  now 
president  emeritus.  So  wise  and  professional 
was  his  leadership,  and  so  completel.v  was 
he  dedicated  to  stamping  excellence  upon 
every  phase  of  institutional  development 
that  the  college  as  you  see  it  today  stands  in 
totality  as  eloquent  testimony  to  his  wisdom 
and  guiding  hand. 


Neither  must  one  overlook  the  under- 
standing, support  and  generosity  of  the 
Stale  Legislature  and  successive  governors, 
including  the  one  honoring  us  with  his  pres- 
ence today.  The  support  of  state  officials 
has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  compo- 
nents in  making  the  college.  When  specific 
requests  pertaining  to  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege have  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  there  has 
never  been  a  negative  vote  cast.  I  hope,  and 
believe.  Governor  Riley,  that  you  will  help 
maintain  that  unique  record. 

We  come  now  to  a  new  period  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  college  with  the  installation  of  the 
.second  president.  The  presence  of  our  own 
faculty  and  the  representatives  of  so  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  all  dressed 
in  academic  regalia,  helps  to  make  this  not 
only  a  colorful  but  also  a  truly  historic  occa- 
sion. So  does  the  presence  of  such  a  large 
company  of  others  of  you  who  are  here  not 
only  to  see  a  new  president  installed  but  be- 
cause you.  loo.  wish  to  celebrate  a  liberal 
arts  college  which  in  .so  short  a  time  has 
become  so  important  in  broadening  the  base 
of  learning  opportunity. 

The  years  until  now  have  been  romance 
all  the  way.  Many  of  us  love  every  foot  of 
ground  on  this  campus,  and  we  wish  that 
the  mission  of  the  college  may  never  .stray 
significantly  from  its  commitment  to  liberal 
arts  and  to  excellence  in  all  ils  academic 
programs.  That  is  a  legacy  from  the  begin- 
ning years,  a  heritage  which  reflects  an  an- 
cient wisdom  that  among  the  noblest  pur- 
poses is  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of 
human  intelligence  by  pursuing  knowledge 
in  a  broad  range  of  intellectual  disciplines. 

We  wish  for  Dr.  Thomas  Cousar  Stanton 
the  wisdom  to  so  direct  the  affairs  of  his 
presidency  that  this  institution  may  build 
solidly  upon  the  foundations  which  have 
been  so  carefully  crafted  during  the  begin- 
ning years,  and  thus  carry  forward  the  ro- 
mance of  beginning  into  all  the  years  ahead. 

Inaugural  Address 

(Dr.  Thomas  C.  Stanton.  President.  Francis 
Marion  College) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  McMaster  and  Dr.  Brea- 
zeale,  lor  this  handsome  medallion  and 
thank  you,  Mr,  Berry,  for  the  charge  you  so 
ably  delivered.  I  greet  you  and  all  members 
of  the  State  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Tallon.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Riley. 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Pearce.  we  appreciate  your 
being  here  to  share  with  Francis  Marion 
College  this  exciting  occasion.  I  am  pleased 
also  to  .see  Comptroller  General  Morris  here 
as  well  as  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leatherman.  It 
is  also  nice  to  have  here  our  own  Represent- 
ative Billy  McLeod.  the  only  Francis  Marion 
College  graduate  in  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  And  on  the  platform 
today  is  the  founding  president  of  FMC.  Dr. 
Waller  D.  Smith.  Dr.  Smith,  may  I  ask  you 
to  stand  and  be  recognized  for  the  13  years 
of  your  distinguished  presidency. 

As  I  listened  to  the  magnificent  282nd 
U.S.  Army  Band  play  ils  stirring  pieces.  I  re- 
alized that,  although  I  got  out  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  is  not  yet  completely  out  of  me. 

I  am  glad.  also,  to  see  my  friends  from  "Vir- 
ginia and  James  Madison  University.  Much 
of  what  I  hope  to  accomplish  at  FMC  will 
have  had  its  roots  in  the  experiences  I 
gained  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  particularly  from 
lho.se  members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dent body  at  James  Madison  University.  My 
debt  to  all  of  you  is  enormous  and  I  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  James  Madison's  President 
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Ronald  E.  Carrier  who  gave  me  the  opportu 
nity  some  eight  years  ago  to  serve  one  of 
America's  greatest  universities  in  one  of  its 
most  senior  positions.  I  am  glad:  also,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  those  from  the  learned  societies.  We  wel- 
come you. 

I  am  always  inspired  in  the  company  of 
our  distinguished  faculty,  and  1  enjoy  the 
occasions  when  I  can  meet  and  carry  on 
work  with  the  faculty.  To  the  Francis 
Marion  College  students  who  are  here 
today,  let  me  tell  you  how  invigorating  your 
presence  is.  There  is  something  about  your 
vitality  and  your  enthusiasm  that  regener- 
ates me.  When  I  walk  through  the  Com- 
mons and  have  chance  encounters  with  you. 
I  acquire  new  enthusiasm  and  greater  opti- 
mism. I  want  also  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  our  administrators  and  staff  and  all 
the  others  of  the  FMC  family  who  make 
this  college  a  going  operation  day  after  day. 
Ladies  and  gentleman,  to  all  of  you  who 
have  come  today  as  our  guests,  we  welcome 
you  sincerely. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Inaugural 
Committee  that  did  the  work  to  make  this 
occasion  possible.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Dr.  William  H.  Breazeale.  Jr.. 
can  be  singled  out  for  thanks  because  his 
devotion,  his  tireless  efforts,  his  imagina- 
tion, and  his  ability  to  gain  cooperation  are 
typical  characteristics  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee.  Mr.  Hyman  of  the  State 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  and  him.self  a 
member  of  that  Committee,  stated  that  it 
was  one  of  the  hardest  working  Committees 
he  had  ever  been  on.  Their  work  has 
brought  us  to  this  moment. 

In  reflecting  upon  all  the  events  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  moment.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  my  family  here 
today.  My  mother,  who  reared  her  sons 
from  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression 
that  gripped  this  Pee  Dee  area  a  half  centu- 
ry ago.  is  here  today.  To  her  this  platform 
must  seem  far  away  from  that  Dillon 
County  farm  on  which  she  struggled  so 
hard  to  give  us  a  start.  But  as  far  away  as  it 
is.  the  shadows  and  ghosts  of  the  experi- 
ences there  are  lurking  over  us  still.  They 
remind  us  that  we  are  shaped  equally  by  the 
hard  and  the  pleasant  experiences  of  life. 

Before  going  further.  I  wish  to  express 
gratitude  to  my  own  family,  my  wife  of  34 
years  and  our  two  children.  My  wife  Sara 
has  given  of  herself  faithfully,  generously, 
and  totally.  Her  constant  devotion,  her  en- 
couragement, here  steadfast  companion- 
ship, and  her  remarkable  strength  of  char- 
acter have  sustained  the  children  and  me  as 
we  have  moved  around  the  world  in  my  vari- 
ous careers.  Along  the  way.  she  has  sacri- 
ficed her  own  opportunities  so  that  we  could 
have  ours;  and  in  the  process  she  has  taught 
us  the  true  meaning  of  love. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Today.  I  want  to  .say  something  about  my 
philosophy  of  education.  Plato  .said.  'Educa- 
tion IS  the  process  of  giving  the  body  and 
the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  they  are  capable."  What  a 
lofty  thought!  Yet  I  prefer  the  definition 
that  was  given  by  President  Garfield.  He 
said.  'Education  is  a  student  on  one  end  of  a 
log  and  Mark  Hopkins  '  on  the  other."  I  am 
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said.  Human  history  becomes  more  and 
more  a  race  between  education  and  catastro- 
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not  sure  what  President  Garfield  really 
meant.  However.  I  can  supply  my  own  inter- 
pretation. Education  begins  when  a  master 
teacher  brings  the  mind  of  an  eager  learner 
on  a  level  with  his  own.  Also,  in  the  Garfield 
characterization,  education  takes  place  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  humility. 

My  own  educational  philosophy  is  based 
in  part  on  the  awe  in  which  I  hold  the  uni- 
verse and  all  its  inhabitants— past,  present 
and  future.  When  one  considers  the  age  of 
creation,  probably  sixteen  billion  years,  and 
the  age  of  modern  man.  roughly  50.000 
years,  it  is  inescapable  that  civilization  as 
we  know  it  is  both  quite  recent  and  without 
guarantees— and  may  indeed  be  most  tenta- 
tive. Education,  then,  is  that  noble  process 
by  which  we  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  our 
worlds  and  search  for  suitable  means  for 
achieving  harmony  between  ourselves  and 
our  environment. 

An  educated  person  has  developed  these 
skills  of  inquiry.  In  addition  to  intellectual 
skills.  I  believe  education  should  equip  us 
with  social  skills  and  with  ph.v.sical  skills. 
These  would  not  be  complete  without 
proper  attention  to  moral  development. 
Consequently,  my  educational  philosophy 
centers  on  the  development  of  the  whole 
person  in  every  aspect. 

Said  differently,  education  should  enable 
one  to  know  something  and  to  do  some- 
thing. In  my  view,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
either  a  liberal  education  or  job-oriented 
knowledge:  rather,  the  question  is  one  of 
preparing  people  to  deal  with  the  totality  of 
life's  challenges. 

Out  of  this  philosophy  grows  my  pro- 
found commitment  to  honor,  to  a  mandato- 
ry liberal  arts  base  in  every  curriculum,  and 
to  a  strong  student  life  program.  Blending 
together  these  activities  allows  the  student 
to  form  character,  to  grow  intellectually, 
and  to  develop  socially.  There  is  no  compa- 
rable excitement  to  that  of  observing  stu- 
dents in  an  honest  search  for  knowledge 
and  growth.  As  they  press  against  the  stub- 
born frontiers  of  ignorance  and  di.scover 
every  .so  often  that  there  is  a  mometary 
yielding  and  that  slight  victories  can  be 
gained,  their  optimism  for  humankind  is 
quickened.  No  joy  matches  the  joy  of  .seeing 
a  person  discover  the  power  of  his  or  her 
mind. 

How  can  we  translate  this  philosophy  into 
our  work-a-day  world  at  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege? It  begins  with  the  faculty,  il  suppose 
it  really  begins  with  a  log.)  We  must  have  a 
faculty  that  is  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  people  and  to  the  carrying  on  of 
those  programs  of  faculty  development  that 
will  keep  our  storehouse  of  knowledge  re- 
plenished and  up  to  date.  To  insure  the 
presence  of  a  gifted  and  distinguished  facul- 
ty, we  will  press  hard  for  fair  and  adequate 
salaries,  and.  of  equal  importance,  wc  will 
insure  the  best  possible  conditions  under 
which  the  faculty  can  teach,  study,  and  con- 
duct their  research.  We  will  strive  for  excel- 
lence. The  failure  to  choo.se  excellence  is  all 
it  takes  to  produce  poor  performance.  As 
Oliver  Cromwell  put  it.  "He  who  stops  being 
better  stops  being  good."" 

On  the  other  end  of  the  log  are  our  stu- 
dents. The  work  we  do  for  our  students  is 
not  just  important:  it  is  urgent.  Time  is  the 
enemy  of  us  all.  Some  of  my  grammar 
school  teachers  were  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century:  our  present  students  will  live  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  twenty-first  century. 
Indeed,  some  of  todays  kindergarten  .stu- 
dents will  be  FMCs  first  graduates  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  We  must  prepare  our 
students  for  a  world  where  changes  are  oc- 
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phe." 

Preparing  our  students  for  an  uncertain 
future  is  not  limited  to  classroom  work.  We 
have  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to 
grow  as  persons.  More  on-campus  housing 
will  give  us  a  stronger  .sense  of  community 
It  will  also  make  il  easier  for  us  to  develop  a 
richer  .social  life.  College  should  be  a  time 
for  athletics,  for  dances,  for  dating,  and  for 
falling  in  love.  It  should  be  a  time  when 
people  learn  to  handle  relations  with  each 
other:  and  it  should  be  a  time  to  learn  to 
change  a  relationship  when,  sadly  and  inevi- 
tably, some  of  them  turn  sour.  In  short,  we 
are  intent  upon  educating  the  whole  person. 
How  successful  will  we  be  at  Francis 
Marion  College?  Unfortunately,  no  one  has 
any  facts  about  the  future.  So  we  do  not 
know  how  successful  we  will  be.  If  I  answer 
that  question  from  hope.  I  can  say  we  will 
be  very  successful.  If  I  answer  that  question 
from  faith.  I  can  say  we  will  be  very  success- 
ful. If  courage,  and  hard  work,  and  dedica- 
tion, and  integrity,  and  cooperation  count 
for  anything,  we  will  be  very  successful. 

Can  we  guarantee  success?  If  so.  how? 
Often  to  break  the  monotony  of  my  jogging. 
I  construct  little  vignettes  and  entertain 
m.vself  by  rethinking  them  as  I  pound  the 
FMC  sidewalks  early  every  morning.  Dream 
with  me  for  a  moment.  In  one  of  my  fanta- 
sies. I  see  a  long  line  of  civilization  march 
ing  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Great  Judge.  He 
asks  one  questioin  of  each  person  in  turn. 
"Did  your  life  have  meaning?"  Some  answer 
•"yes""  and  are  sent  in  one  direction.  The 
ones  who  answer  "no"  are  .sent  in  another 
direction.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  up  to  the  Great  Judge 
and  ask  him  why  it  is  that  some  people 
answer  "yes"  and  some  an.swer  no"  when 
both  had  the  same  exptricnces.  All  had  ex- 
actly 24  hours  a  day.  All  were  equal  in  bio- 
logical makeup.  All  had  certain  talents  and 
abilities.  All  had  opportunities  for  love,  and 
work,  and  service.  But  for  .some,  life  had 
meaning:  for  others,  it  did.  not.  The  Great 
Judges  answer  was.  "Life  ha-s  only  that 
meaning  which  we  bring  to  it." 

That  tells  me  that  we  can  claim  the  future 
if  we  put  meaning  in  our  lives.  We  can  con- 
tribute to  advancement  of  civilization.  We 
can  add  to  the  accomplishments  of  human- 
kind. We  can  grow  as  creatures  of  a  moral 
universe,  and  we  can  make  FMC  reach  its 
potential,  "yes!  We  will  be  successful  here. 

We  need  daily  to  put  meaning  into  the  life 
of  this  institution.  Remember:  Institutions 
have  no  integrity  except  that  which  its 
people  bring  to  it.  nor  does  it  have  compas- 
sion, nor  vigor,  nor  purpose,  nor  character, 
until  those  qualities  are  brought  to  it  by  the 
people  in  it.  The  meaning  of  FMC  will  be 
exactly  that  which  you  and  I.  Board  mem- 
bers, government  officials,  faculty,  staff, 
students,  alumni,  and  friends  bring  to  it. 

Th*"  meaning  I  see  for  this  institution  is 
reflected  in  a  statement  attributed  to  the 
English  essayist  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
John  Ruskin. 

The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to 
make  people  not  merely  do  the  right  thing, 
but  enjoy  the  right  things:  not  merely  in- 
dustrious, but  to  love  industry:  not  merely 
learned,  but  to  live  knowledge;  not  merely 
pure:  but  to  love  purity:  not  merely  just,  but 
to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice."' 

Mr.  Berry,  members  of  the  State  College 
Board  of  "Trustees,  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  the  guid- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  I  accept  the  charge 


THE  NATIONAL  WIC 
EVALUATION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  months  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  job  of  extending  the 
authorization  for  virfaally  all  of  the 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  including 
the  special  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children 
(WIC). 

Just  recently,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration submitted  its  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  WIC  program. 
This  administration's  proposal  is  to 
cut  the  percentage  of  funds  permitted 
to  be  used  for  administrative  purposes, 
eliminate  the  current  provision  of  law 
which  requires  funds  to  be  reallocated 
if  States  cannot  use  them,  and  to  reau- 
thorize the  program  for  only  1  year  at 
a  funding  level  that  would  force  thou- 
.sands  of  participants  off  the  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  asked 
to  consider  this  proposal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  refused  to 
share  with  the  Congress  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  most  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  WIC  program  done  to  date— a 
study  that  is  costing  the  taxpayers  in 
excess  of  $5  million.  As  a  part  of  the 
national  WIC  evaluation,  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  WIC  on  preschool  children, 
on  the  effect  of  WIC  on  birth  out- 
come, and  on  the  quality  of  past  eval- 
uations of  the  program.  However,  they 
have  refused  to  make  this  information 
available  to  the  Congress  or  to  permit 
the  principal  investigators  to  discuss 
their  findings  publicly. 

One  needs  only  look  at  the  record  of 
this  administration  on  the  WIC  pro- 
gram to  surmise  what  is  going  on  here. 
For  fiscal  year  1982,  President  Reagan 
proposed  to  revise  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  President  Carter  to  cut  Presi- 
dent Carter's  request  by  32  percent. 
This  would  have  reduced  average 
monthly  caseloads  by  one-third  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  President  Reagan  also 
proposed  at  that  time  that  spending 
for  WIC  be  frozen  at  a  reduced  level 
through  fiscal  year  1986.  If  that  effort 
had  been  successful.  WIC  caseloads 
would  be  less  than  half  of  what  they 
are  today.  For  fiscal  year  1983,  this  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  terminate 
the  WIC  program  by  converting  it  to  a 
block  grant.  For  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
proposal  was  to  cut  participation  by 
almost  one-third,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  proposal  is  again  to  substan- 
tially cut  caseloads. 

One  can  assume  then  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  National  WIC  evaluation 
do  not  support  the  jaundiced  view  this 
administration  has  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, nor  do  they  support  this  admin- 
istration's continued  effort  to  cut  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  That  is  why 


USDA  is  so  reluctant  to  let  this  infor- 
mation set  the  light  of  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  WIC  program  has 
enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
consistent  defeat  of  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  cuts  in  the  program. 
That  support  is  well  deserved.  An  eval- 
uation of  the  Missouri  WIC  program 
by  the  Missouri  State  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  which,  incidentally, 
was  rated  by  the  principal  investigator 
of  the  National  WIC  evaluation  as 
■■•  •  •  the  most  credible  and  well  done 
(evaluation)  we  have  reviewed"  found 
that  WIC  participants  had  significant- 
ly longer  lengths  of  pregnancy,  that 
mean  birth  weights  increased  with  in- 
creased length  of  participation,  and 
that  low  birth  weights  are  reduced  by 
WIC  participation.  In  addition  to  the 
significant  health  benefits  found  in 
the  Missouri  study,  the  investigators 
found  significant  evidence  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  WIC.  WIC  participa- 
tion was  found  to  be  associated  with  a 
significant  reduction  in  medicaid  new- 
born costs.  The  Missouri  WIC  study 
found  that  for  every  dollar  spent  to 
provide  the  program  for  the  more 
than  6.000  participants  involved  in  the 
study.  SI. 42  was  saved  in  reduced  med- 
ical costs  during  the  first  30  da.vs  of 
the  newborns  lixe.  These  savings 
would  obviously  be  even  much  greater 
if  they  were  to  take  into  consideration 
savings  derived  from  the  prevention  of 
costs  of  remedial  or  chronic  care  re- 
sulting from  catastrophic  health  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  results  of  the  National  WIC  eval- 
uation as  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment will  confirm  the  positive  findings 
of  the  Missouri  study.  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  so  confident  that  that  infor- 
mation will  be  forthcoming  from 
USDA  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Wehr 
which  appeared  in  the  April  21.  1984. 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
regarding  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  Apr.  12. 

1984] 

Food  Program  Data  Withheld  From 

Congress 

(By  Elizabeth  Wehr) 

A  respected  academic  researcher  who  has 
new  evidence  that  a  federal  food  program 
for  the  poor  markedly  reduces  infant  deaths 
has  been  told  by  the  Reagan  administration 
that  he  may  not  discuss  his  findings  with 
members  of  Congress. 

The  evidence  comes  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  considering  what  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram, called  WIC.  which  provides  milk,  fruit 
juice  and  other  nutritious  food  to  three  mil- 
lion pregnant  and  nursing  women,  infants 
and  preschool  children.  Authorization  for 
the  program  expires  in  September. 


The  Hou.se  has  already  begun  debating  a 
bill  (HR  7)  that  would  reauthorize  WIC  for 
four  years  while  nearly  doubling  its  current 
$1.3  billion  funding.  Hou.sc  advocates  of 
WIC,  such  as  George  Miller.  D-Calif..  say 
the  increase  is  needed  becau-se  many  people 
eligible  for  the  food  do  not  get  it.  (Weekly 
Report  p.  890) 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
meet  May  2  to  vote  on  a  bill  (S  2545)  by 
Chairman  Jesse  Helms.  R-N.C.  to  extend 
WIC  for  a  year,  with  no  increased  spending. 
Helms  believes  WIC  has  yet  to  prove  its 
worth.  Sen.  Robert  Dole.  R-Kan..  chairman 
of  the  panels  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  will 
advocate  a  four-year  extension. 

Even  though  they  must  decide  this  spring 
on  how  much  money  to  spend  on  WIC. 
members  may  not  see  the  results  of  the  $5 
million  WIC  evaluation  until  this  fall.  Offi- 
cials at  the  Agriculture  Departments  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  say  it  cannot  be  re- 
leased until  then  because  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  experts.  The  study  is 
the  first  national  evaluation  of  WIC  since 
1974. 

The  study  is  of  unusual  interest  because 
of  its  magnitude  and  because  the  principal 
investigator.  Dr.  David  Rush,  was  hired  by 
an  administration  that  .sought  a  30  percent 
cut  in  WIC  spending  in  1981.  Since  then,  it 
has  oppo.sed  growth  in  the  program.  Con- 
gre.ss  has  consistently  rejected  the  adminis- 
trations  WIX  funding  proposals. 

When  Rush  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
project  in  1981.  some  advocates  for  the  poor 
thought  -mistakenly.  Rush  says— that  he 
was  a  "hired  gun.  "  recruited  to  shoot  down 
WIC. 

Rush,  a  professor  of  pediatrics  and  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  College  in  the  Bronx.  de.scribes 
him.self  as  a  hard-nosed  investigator.  His 
earlier  work  had  cast  doubt  on  the  value  of 
another  food  program  for  impoverished 
mothers  and  he  has  publicly  criticized  the 
methods  of  certain  studies  favorable  to 
WIC.  Given  his  skepticism.  Rush's  positive 
findings  are  noteworthy. 

Meanwhile.  Helms  has  been  publicizing  a 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  finding 
that  earlier  WIC  studies  offered  no  strong 
proof  that  the  program  worked. 

When  he  outlined  his  work  at  a  March  15 
hearing  of  Helms"  committee.  Rush  .said  he 
had  preliminary  findings,  potentially  of 
profound  importance."  that  he  had  hoped 
to  disciLss.  But.  he  said,  he  could  net  do  .so 
until  he  had  the  Agriculture  Department's 
(USDA)  approval.  Rush  also  declined  in  an 
interview  to  say  what  he  had  found,  other 
than  to  characterize  il  as    encouraging."" 

Congressional  Quarterly  has  learned  that 
Rushs  preliminary  anal.vses  indicate, 
among  other  things,  that  WIC  has  had  im- 
pre.ssive  success  in  cutting  fetal  and  infant 
mortality.  The  largest  impact  is  among 
blacks  and  among  the  least -educated  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

At  the  same  hearing.  Helms  focused  on  a 
GAO  statement  that  existing  WIC  research 
was  insufficient  for  making  any  general  or 
conclusive  judgments  about  whether  the 
WIC  program  is  effective  or  ineffective 
overall."  GAO  also  said,  however,  that  'here 
was  favorable,  if  inconclusive,  evidence  that 
the  program  worked. 

Still.  Helms  .said.  "I  would  be  hopeful  that 
after  10  years,  there  would  be  more  support- 
ive and  conclusive  evidence  to  demonstrate 
whether  this  program  is  worth  over  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers"  money  each  year  or 
not." 
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There  are  conflicting  views  on  whether 
Rush's  work  is  in  such  an  unfinished  state 
that  it  must  be  held  back.  Rush  was  eager 
to  talk  about  it  to  the  Senate  panel. 

It  is  routine  for  academic  researchers  to 
discuss  their  early  findings  with  colleagues, 
informally  and  at  meetings,  well  before  pub- 
lication and  even  before  the  peer  review 
that  precedes  publication.  The  early  feed- 
back. Rush  says,  is  essential.  'Theres  a 
virtue  to  telling  what  you  know,  and  lettmg 
people  pick  away  at  it." 

Conducting  research  on  contract  for  a  fed- 
eral agency  is  a  different  matter  with,  in 
this  case,  very  different  stakes.  Rush  likens 
it  to  building  a  nose  cone  to  Defense  De- 
partment specifications,  which  the  depart- 
ment then  owns. 

But  sometimes  agencies  allow  their  con- 
tract investigators  to  share  preliminary  in- 
formation with  Congress  when  legislation  is 
pending. 

The  basic  designs  of  Rush's  study  were 
scrutinized  and  approved  by  a  USDA  panel 
of  independent  experts.  USDA  officials  also 
closely  monitored  tht  execution  of  the 
work.  Such  controls  suggest  that  review 
would  not  turn  up  major  problems.  Rush 
predicts  there  will  be  no  changes,  no  rever- 
sals" in  his  basic  findings. 

Rush  also  says  he's  been  sending  along 
data  and  analyses  to  the  department  since 
December  and  that,  in  some  cases,  he  has  al- 
ready responded  to  technical  critiques  made 
by  USDA. 

The  department  pamts  a  different  picture. 
John  Stokes.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  di- 
rector of  analysis  and  evaluation,  said  re- 
viewers might  decide  on  interpretations  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Rush.  Noting  Rush  is 
technically  a  subcontractor  to  a  North  Caro- 
lina research  institute  that  oversees  the 
project.  Stokes  said,  'he  is  not  the  ultimate 
guy  here. "  » 

Stokes  also  said  Rush  had  missed  dead- 
lines and  that  what  he  sent  was  prelimi- 
nary. I  mean,  cut  and  paste.  Marginal  notes. 
Many  sheets  of  printout  data." 

When  Rush  testified,  we  had  nothing 
that  anybody  would  be  able  to  read.  "  Stokes 
says.  Can  you  imagine  him  going  up  there 
and  saying,  here  are  the  results.'  and  wc 
didn't  even  know  what  he  was  going  to  say?" 


were  supposed  to  offer  protection. 
Most  of  the  deportees  were  massacred 
or  died  of  starvation,  disease,  or  expo- 
sure. Thus,  the  Armenians  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  virtually  elimi- 
nated from  their  ancestral  homeland 
through  a  carefully  executed  govern- 
ment plan  of  genocide.  Today,  fewer 
than  100,000  declared  Armenians 
reside  in  Turkey. 

Unfortunately  the  world  did  not 
soon  enough  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  it  became  dis- 
tressingly clear  that  history  does 
repeat  itself  when  lessons  are  not 
learned  from  past  tragedies.  There 
have  been  too  many  acts  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  during  this  century. 
Besides  the  slaughter  of  the  Armeni- 
ans, the  20th  century  has  seen  the 
Soviet-induced  Ukrainian  famine  of 
1932-33  which  caused  the  starvation  of 
7  million  Ukrainians,  the  Holocaust  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  World  War  II. 
and  the  recent  massacres  in  Cambodia. 
Eli  Wiesel.  a  survivor  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Auschwitz,  once  said. 
"Memory  is  our  shield,  our  only 
shield."  to  protect  mankind  against  a 
repetition  of  the  slaughter.  Hopefully, 
events  like  today's  commemoration  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  will  help  make 
the  memory  of  these  atrocities  the 
strong  "shield"  that  it  should  be. 


UMI 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  1.5 
million  Armenian  men.  women,  and 
children  who  were  massacred  by  the 
Turkish  Ottoman  Empire  between 
1915  and  1923.  By  designating  today  as 
Armenian  Martyrs  Day  we  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  suffered  and 
died.  "We  also  call  the  attention  of  all 
Americans  to  this  tragedy  so  that  simi- 
lar atrocities  can  be  prevented  in  the 
future. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 
about  2'.-  million  Armenians  were 
living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1915, 
in  the  midst  of  the  war.  a  desperate 
and  disintegrating  Ottoman  Empire 
turned  on  its  Armenian  population. 
Armenians  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  deported  on  short  notice. 
Men  were  usually  separated  from  their 
families  and  murdered.  The  women, 
children,  and  elderly  who  remained 
were  marched  to  the  Syrian  desert  and 
constantly  attacked  by    "guards  "  who 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENCOURAGE 
AND  INSURE  NUCLEAR  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  nuclear  power  industry 
in  this  Nation  is  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. Last  year.  Ralph  Nader's  extrem- 
ist antinuclear  group.  Critical  Mass. 
proudly  displayed  an  impressive  .score- 
board of  the  nuclear  plants  it  had  shut 
down  or  stopped  in  progress  or  even  in 
the  planning  stage.  Their  tactics  are 
simple— to  misinform  the  public,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  media,  and  con- 
vince them  that  nuclear  power  is 
unsafe.  They  frighten  their  listeners 
with  the  unseen  and  the  unknown. 
The  people  of  France.  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  live  with  nuclear  power 
every  day.  and  they  accept  it  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  lives.  But  in  the 
United  States,  emotion  has  ruled  this 
debate,  and  so  some  very  good  nuclear 
research  projects,  such  as  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  face  uncertain 
futures,  mired  in  the  quick.sands  of 
misinformation,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  now  takes  12  years  to  bring  a 
nuclear  powerplant  on  line. 

The  irony  of  this  debate  is  that 
tho.se  scientists  that  work  most  closely 
with  energy  are  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  nuclear  power.  I  enclose  for 
the  Members  attention  an  article  enti- 
tled "Scientists  Favor  Nuclear  Power 
While  Pre.ss  Is  Highly  Skeptical." 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1983  edi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Industry,  the  monthly 


magazine  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum.  While  that  is  hardly  an  objec- 
tive organization  about  nuclear  power, 
the  article  highlights  the  studies  of 
Prof.  Robert  Lichter  of  George  Wash- 
ington University.  Professor  Lichters 
research  addressed  a  Roper  Organiza- 
tion. Inc.  poll  which  showed  that  a 
quarter  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieved a  majority  of  scientists  were  op- 
posed to  further  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  by  conducting  a  poll  of 
his  own  of  the  scientists  them-selves. 
His  conclusions  were  startling,  and 
demonstrated  tho  disparities  that 
plague  nuclear  power  development.  He 
found  glaring  disparities  between: 

The  great  confidence  shown  by  most  .sci- 
entists in  nuclear  power,  and  the  great  lack 
of  confidence  shown  by  the  media; 

The  pro-nuclear  .scientists  who  observe 
the  peer-review  protocol  before  speaking 
out.  and  their  anti-nuclear  colleagues  who 
speak  out  at  the  sight  of  a  microphone;  and 
Journalists  of  a  more  conservative  persua- 
sion and  their  colleagues  whose  antinuclear 
tendencies  vary  in  proportion  to  their  liber- 
alism. 

The  disparity  in  the  media  is  over- 
whelmingly biased,  however,  in  its  op- 
position to  nuclear  power,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  public  misconceptions 
about  its  cost,  safety,  and  necessity  to 
meet  future  energy  needs.  Every  so 
often,  that  bias  is  tempered  by  a 
thoughtful  editorial  position  such  as 
that  which  appeared  on  April  18.  1983 
in  the  Blade,  which  publishes  out  of 
Toledo.  Ohio.  The  editorial  examines 
the  cost  to  the  American  economy  of 
an  eroding  nuclear  technology  that  re- 
sults from  misinformed  public  fears.  It 
points  out  that  U.S.  manufacturers  are 
increasingly  being  frozen  out  as  inter 
national  suppliers  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy due  to  the  ever  increasing  expertise 
of  nations  like  Japan  and  France.  The 
editors  conclude  with  the  warning  that 
decades  from  now.  we  may  dearly 
regret  letting  the  technological  advan- 
tage slip  from  America  to  France  and 
Japan.  I  share  their  concerns,  and 
hope  that  this  body  and  the  people  of 
this  country  recognize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  safe  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  to  our 
energy  future.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  Blade's  editorial  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  material  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scientists  Favor  Nuclear  Power  While 
Press  Is  Highly  Skeptical 

Atlanta.— A  political  scientist  had  some 
keen  observations  on  why  nuclear  power 
wins  such  low  acceptance  in  the  village 
square,  pointing  up  to  the  AIFs  public  af- 
fairs conference  here  April  13-15  why  indus- 
try's strategies  to  combat  this  situation 
have  taken  on  such  urgency. 

To  Prof.  Robert  Lichter  of  George  Wash- 
ington University,  research  showed  that  nu- 
clear power's  image  suffers  from  some  glar 


ing  disparities  between  the  great  confidence 
shown  by  most  scientists  in  nuclear  power, 
and  the  great  lack  of  confidence  shown  by 
the  media;  the  pro-nuclear  scientists  who 
observe  the  peer-review  protocol  before 
speaking  out.  and  their  antinuclear  col- 
leagues who  speak  out  at  the  sight  of  a 
microphone:  journalists  of  a  more  con.serva- 
tive  persuasion  and  their  colleagues  whose 
antinuclear  tendencies  vary  in  proportion 
to  their  liberalism. 

perception  of  division 

People  without  scientific  expertise  depend 
on  their  perceptions  of  what  the  experts 
think,  said  Lichter.  who  is  also  a  fellow  of 
Columbia  University's  Research  Institute  on 
International  Change,  and  many  of  them 
perceive  a  significant  division  among  ex- 
perls  on  the  viability  of  nuclear  power. 

A  poll  taken  by  the  Roper  Organization 
Inc.  found  that  a  quarter  of  the  American 
people  believed  a  majority  of  scientists  were 
opposed  to  further  development  of  nuclear 
energy. 

To  find  out  what  scientists  really  think 
about  nuclear  power.  Lichter  and  his  col- 
leagues sent  out  a  14-page  questionnaire  to 
a  "stratified"  random  sample  of  1,000  scien- 
tists listed  in  American  Men  and  Women  of 
Science.  Seventy-four  percent  responded. 
Separately,  they  sampled  scientists  who 
were  energy  experts  and  nuclear  energy  ex- 
perts. 

The  results,  first  published  in  Public 
Opinion  magazine,  showed  that  scientists 
favor  continued  development  of  nuclear 
power.  Given  four  options— fast  develop- 
ment, slow  development,  halting  develop- 
ment, and  dismantling  current  plants— only 
10  percent  of  the  randomly  .selected  scien- 
tists would  halt  development  or  dismantle 
plants. 

HIGH  degree  of  SUPPORT 

Support  was  higher  among  those  scien- 
tists best  able  to  deal  with  the  factual  ques- 
tions involved  in  energy  issues.  Among 
energy  experts.  70  percent  favored  fast  de- 
velopment. 25  percent  slow  development.  4 
percent  would  halt  development,  and  1  per- 
cent would  dismantle.  Support  was  highest 
among  nuclear  experts,  where  92  percent 
would  proceed  quickly.  8  percent  would  pro- 
ceed slowly,  and  none  chose  the  more  nega- 
tive courses. 

The  same  level  of  support  was  reinforced 
by  several  similar  questions  asked  of  the  sci- 
entists. For  example,  two  out  of  three  scien- 
tists consider  nuclear  power  risks  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, as  do  three  out  of  four  energy  sci- 
entists, and  99  percent  of  nuclear  power  ex- 
perts. The  poll  was  taken  slightly  over  a 
year  after  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident. 

The  reasons  scientists  are  .so  supportive  of 
nuclear  power  is  that  the  majority  of  them 
consider  the  energy  shortage  serious,  and 
expect  energy  usage  to  double  in  the  next 
20  years.  In  looking  at  which  sources  of 
energy  will  contribute  to  energy  needs,  the 
scientists  listed  nuclear  after  coal  and  oil. 
The  energy  experts  were  far  less  hopeful 
than  the  general  public  for  contribution 
from  biomass  or  any  form  of  .solar  energy. 
No  more  than  2  percent  of  the  energy  ex- 
perts look  to  these  sources  to  provide  a  large 
contribution  in  the  next  20  years. 

"Most  scientists  in  America  believe  there 
is  a  need  for  more  energy,  that  there  are  rel- 
atively few  places  to  get  it,  and  that  nuclear 
power  is  an  acceptable  source,  given  the 
risks,"  said  Lichter. 

With  the  scientific  community  so  support- 
ive of  nuclear  power,  the  survey  looked  at 
why  the  public  perceptions  are  so  different. 


The  survey  looked  in  two  areas:  the  willing- 
ness of  scientists  to  speak  out,  and  the  re- 
ceptivity of  the  press  to  the  message. 

The  survey  findings  were  that  the  majori- 
ty of  scientists,  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
pro-nuclear  scientists,  agree  in  principle 
that  scientists  should  speak  out  only  in 
their  areas  of  expertise.  Anti-nuclear  scien- 
tists, however,  disagree  with  that  statement 
by  eight  to  one. 

Among  all  scientists.  80  percent  want 
prior  peer  review  before  a  scientist  takes  his 
findings  to  the  press.  Among  anti-nuclear 
scientists,  a  bare  majority.  55  percent, 
agrees. 

Anti-nuclear  scientists  are  three  to  four 
times  more  likely  to  publish  on' science 
policy  in  non-professional  journals  than  are 
other  scientists,  said  Lichter. 

Even  though  antinuclear  scientists  pub- 
lish more  often,  there  are  many  more  pro- 
nuclear  .scientists.  So  Lichter  looked  at  tho 
other  half  of  the  equation:  that  journalists 
might  pay  more  attention  to  antinuclear 
scientists.  Science  writers  who  worked  for 
major  media  outlets  were  surveyed. 

The  findings  were  that  science  journalists 
were  less  than  one-third  as  likely  as  energy 
scientists  to  believe  that  nuclear  plants  are 
very  safe.  A  majority  of  energy  scientists 
agreed  that  current  plants  are  very  safe, 
while  only  one  in  six  key  science  writers 
agreed  with  this,  said  Lichter. 

The  "prestige"  science  journalists  were 
also  surveyed.  The  Washington  Post.  The 
New  York  Times,  television  networks  and 
their  opinions  of  nuclear  power  were  even 
lower  than  tho.se  of  the  key  science  writers. 

"The  milieu  of  the  newsroom  is  clearly 
more  critical  of  nuclear  energy  than  is  the 
milieu  of  the  scientific  laboratory,"  ob- 
served Lichter.  Other  findings: 

While  90  percent  of  scientists  believe  the 
contribution  from  nuclear  will  be  large  in 
the  future,  only  two  out  of  five  science  jour- 
nalists agree: 

Asked  what  problems  they  believe  are  se- 
rious, .science  journalists  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  as  scientists  to  believe  that 
accidents  and  relea-se  of  radioactivity  are 
major  problems: 

Science  journalists  arc  five  times  as  likely 
as  scientists  to  think  radiation  exposures  to 
workers  are  a  major  problem: 

When  asked  if  scientists  had  the  expertise 
to  solve  the  technical  problems,  scientists 
were  four  times  as  likely  as  science  journal- 
ists to  agree: 

Asked  to  rate  certain  groups  as  poor.  fair, 
good,  or  excellent,  43  percent  of  .scientists 
rated  nuclear  plant  licen.sees  good  or  excel- 
lent, about  43  percent  poor  or  fair,  and  some 
were  undecided.  Only  9  percent  of  science 
journalists,  however,  rated  nuclear  plant 
owners  positive. 

Most  critical  of  all  were  reporters  and  pro- 
ducers of  public  television. 

Attitudes  toward  nuclear  power  transcend 
energy  issues,  said  Lichter,  There  is  a  signif- 
icant correlation  between  altitudes  toward 
nuclear  power  and  political  liberalism.  The 
more  liberal,  the  more  critical  of  nuclear 
power. 

The  best  predictor  of  anti-nuclear  power 
attitudes  is  the  belief  that  American  social 
institutions  are  unjust.  "  he  said. 

People  can  make  decisions  on  nuclear 
power  based  on  factors  other  than  .scientific 
expertise,  .said  Lichter.  When  the  heads  of 
major  anti-nuclear  organization  were  asked 
what  factors  they  thought  were  most  rele- 
vant to  dealing  with  nuclear  energy,  they 
picked  environmental,  moral,  and  social  fac- 
tors far  more  than  scientific/theoretical  or 


engineering/technical  ones.  Scientists  be- 
lieve it  is  mainly  a  scientific  and  energy 
problem. 

Lichter  said  he  and  his  colleagues  are  just 
beginning  a  long-term  study  of  the  way 
major  media  outlets  and  science  journals 
covered  nuclear  power. 

One  way  to  cover  the  issues  is  to  gel  an 
anti-nuclear  group  like  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  to  comment  and  a  pro-nu- 
clear group  like  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum.  This  was  used  in  a  recent  Time  mag- 
azine article,  about  nuclear  power:  "An  In- 
dustry Still  in  Disarray. "  II  quoted  Eric  van 
Loon,  head  of  the  UCS.  and  Carl  Walske, 
president  of  the  AIP. 

One  problem  with  this  is  that  it  may  inad- 
vertently give  the  impression  that  scientists 
are  against  nuclear  energy  and  industry  is 
for  it.  he  said. 

cea's  counterattack 

Harold  Finger,  new  president  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Energy  Awareness,  explained 
to  the  conference  how  new  methods  will  be 
used  to  convey  an  old  message:  while  other 
forms  of  energy  usage  have  declined  since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973.  electrical 
usage  has  increased  in  lock  step  with  eco- 
nomic growth  and  will  be  essential  to  con- 
tinued economic  expansion.  Further,  indus- 
try considers  nuclear  power  an  e.ssential 
partner  with  coal  in  providing  for  future 
generation. 

The  basic  case  that  CEA  plans  to  make  to 
the  public  and  politicians  is  that  electricity 
is  the  basic  fuel  for  economic  growth.  Since 
1973.  industry  has  cut  back  on  its  overall 
demand  for  energy  by  18  percent.  However, 
it  has  increased  its  demand  for  electricity  by 
10  percent.  Similarly,  since  1973  the  nation's 
economy  has  grown  by  18  percent  while 
energy  usage  has  declined  by  5  percent. 
However,  the  basic  relationship  between 
Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and  electric 
power  demand  has  persisted,  with  every  in- 
crease in  GNP  accompanied  by  at  least  an 
equal  increase  in  electric  power  demand. 

This  means  that  if  the  economy  begins  to 
grow  by  3  percent  a  year,  the  growth  in 
demand  for  electrical  power  will  also  prob- 
ably increa.se  by  3  percent.  This  would  mean 
a  need  to  double  electrical  output  in  only  24 
years,  the  equivalent  of  six  hundred  1.000 
megawatt  plants. 

Coal  is  not  limited  by  supply  in  the  near 
term,  but  by  the  demands  of  mining,  ship- 
ping and  burning  in  power  plants.  "Pew 
energy  experts  believe  that  coal  alone  will 
be  able  to  meet  all  of  our  future  electric 
power  needs.  "  said  Finger.  "Coal  needs  a 
partner— and  a  competitor— for  the  electri- 
fied age  of  tomorrow." 

needed:  a  consensus 

Before  making  multi-billion  dollar  deci- 
sions on  power  plants  that  can  lake  from  8 
to  14  years  lo  build,  utilities  need  .something 
approaching  a  national  con.sensus  and  a 
broader  understanding  by  the  public  and  by 
policy  makers  of  the  stakes  involved. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  electric 
power  lo  our  national  well  being  is  not 
widely  understood,  said  Finger.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  nuclear  power  is  not  a  hypotheti- 
cal energy  source  for  the  future,  but  a 
proven  technology  that  has  fueled  much  of 
our  economic  growth  over  the  psist  decade. 

"Getting  the  me.ssage  out  systematically 
to  policy  makers,  opinion  leaders  and  the 
general  public— all  of  whom  seem  lo  under- 
rate the  role  of  electricity  and  nuclear 
energy  to  provide  it- is  our  number  one 
goal. '"  said  Finger. 
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CEA  plans  different  approaches  than  in- 
dustry has  used  in  the  past,  with  advertising 
probably  the  most  significant. 

The  job  isn't  promoting  nuclear  power 
alone,  but  working  to  enhance  the  credibil- 
ity of  utilities,  said  Finger.  He  also  said  that 
if  the  Institute  of  Nuclear  Power  Oper- 
ations, which  promotes  uniform  excellence 
in  plant  construction,  training,  and  oper- 
ations, doesn't  begin  talking  about  its  ef- 
forts on  the  outside.  CEA  will  have  to  begin 
talking. 

To  reach  beyond  advertising  CEA  has 
hired  Burson-Marsteller.  one  of  the  world's 
largest  public  relations  firms,  to  set  up  a 
system  of  task  forces  made  up  of  specialists 
in  media  relations,  government  and  commu- 
nity relations,  spokesperson  training,  speech 
and  technical  writing,  and  other  communi- 
cations disciplines. 

The  firm  has  11  offices  around  the  coun- 
try in  locations  that  roughly  parallel  clus- 
ters of  nuclear  plants;  this  means  the  com- 
pany can  help  with  the  inevitable  brush 
fires  as  well  as  with  the  strategically 
planned  program. 

EARLY      SITE  APPROVAL  " 

CEA  will  also  identify  problem  areas  and 
work  on  them.  CEA  will  have  to  get  in  early 
where  potential  waste  sites  are  located  or 
the  anti-nuclear  people  will  get  there  first 
and  industry  could  lose,  .said  Finger. 

A  review  of  the  .status  of  grassroots  pro- 
nuclear  groups  was  given  the  meeting  by 
Florence  Mangan.  a  licensing  engineer  at 
Westinghou.se  Electric  Corp..  who  is  head  of 
Nuclear  Energy  Women. 

Since  1979  their  memberships  have  in- 
creased three-fold,  their  mailing  lists  have 
swelled,  they  have  learned  how  to  get  some 
funding,  and  they  have  become  clo.ser  to  po- 
litical decision-makers  and  the  media. 

■Yet  they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
motivating  themselves  and  are  using  words 
like  "malaise,  low  morale,  and  apathy.  "  said 
Mangan. 

The  reasons  are:  some  believe  they  will 
have  difficulty  getting  funding  because 
some  funding  .sources  feel  that  contributing 
to  CEA  and  INPO  is  enough;  some  feel  they 
lack  a  visible,  specific  problem  to  solve:  and 
they  question  whether  they  are  really 
needed  or  not.  and  whether  they  are  appre- 
ciated. 

First.  Mangan  suggested  that  the  groups 
may  be  mirroring  "our  concerns  about  the 
future  of  the  industry  and  they  are  doing 
the  same  with  their  membership  " 

She  called  this  a  "very  happy  problem  " 
for  an  industry  .struggling  with  too  much 
work  to  do.  She  suggested  that  utilities  con- 
tact the  grass-roots  groups  with  specific  sug- 
gestions of  tasks  they  can  do.  give  them  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  small  amount  of 
money  or  services-in-kind,  and  allow  them 
to  maintain  their  independence. 

WHISTLEBLOWERS  AND  PROGRAMS 

At  a  session  on  whistleblowers.  a  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  official  said  the 
agency  typically  finds  a  higher  number  of 
complaints  and  allegations  about  companies 
that  have  poor  programs  for  soliciting  em- 
ployee safety  concerns. 

Additionally,  said  James  O'Reilly,  admin- 
istrator of  NRC  Region  II.  it  is  evident  that 
many  safety  concerns  are  taken  directly  to 
the  NRC  because  the  concerned  individual 
was  never  mformed  of  the  resolution  of  an 
issue  he  had  previously  raised  with  the  li- 
ce n.see. 

Also,  said  O'Reilly,  a  good  licensee  pro- 
gram must  include  a  recognized  supervisory 
bypass     system     for     the     individual     who 


doesn't  believe  the  first  point  of  contact- 
usually  his  supervisor— has  or  will  adequate- 
ly address  the  concern,  or  won't  address  the 
concern  without  retaliation. 

A  great  deal  of  sensitivity  in  dealing  pub- 
licly with  allegations  of  whistleblowers  was 
cautioned  by  Gerald  Charnoff.  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  & 
Trowbridge. 

Simply  ignoring  or  denying  the  accusa- 
tions initially  can  have  severe  public  rela- 
tions, as  well  as  legal  repercussions,  said 
Charnoff.  Should  the  whistleblower  be 
proven  correct  in  any  way.  these  postures 
only  serve  to  undermine  the  company  and 
the  industry's  credibility,  including  the  pub- 
lic's perception  of  management's  interest  in 
building  and  operating  safe  plants.  Further, 
the  company  may  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
adverse  NRC  findings,  up  to  and  including 
shutdown  of  a  licensed  facility. 

WHEN  IN  DOUBT.  CHECK 

When  a  whistleblower  alleges  deficiencies 
in  a  plant,  the  utility  and  the  NRC  should 
quickly  determine  if  there  are  any  safety  or 
quality  assurance  issues,  said  Charnoff. 

If  the  whistleblowers  charges  are  substan- 
tiated, this  should  be  thoughtfully  and  ac- 
curately reported  to  the  press,  the  whistle- 
blower  rewarded,  and  the  public  told  ot 
changes  to  alleviate  the  concerns. 

Where  the  charges  are  not  substantiated, 
the  NRC  and  the  media  "must  be  coura- 
geous enough  to  report  the  fact.  It  is  not 
enough,  as  the  NRC  has  been  inclined  to  do. 
to  report  that  a  complaint  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. If  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
charge,  it  ought  to  say  so.  If  there  is  no 
safety  significance  to  the  charge,  it  ought  to 
say  so.  " 

Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  often  no 
fire,  said  Charnoff.  "The  demonstrated  per- 
formance of  nuclear  whistleblowers  fre- 
quently has  been  poor.  " 

.  .  There  is  reason  for  irritation  at  the 
inordinate  amount  of  government  and  in- 
dustry time  and  money  .sometimes  fruitless- 
ly spent  pursuing  endless  numbers  of  accu- 
-sations  which  eventually  are  proven  false  or 
unrelated  to  a  legitimate  health  and  safety 
concern.  And  we  need  not  be  embarrassed  to 
focus  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the 
misuse  of  whistleblowers  by  the  anti-nuclear 
movement." 

Whistleblowers  are  a  fact  of  life  and  will 
not  go  away,  said  Charnoff.  They  are  well 
protected  by  law  and  arc  well  publicized  by 
the  media. 

NEED  FOR  EAST  ACTION 

Government  investigators  need  proce- 
dures to  quickly  si'hmit  to  the  licensee  the 
substance  of  the  allegations  and  to  allow" 
the  utility's  .senior  management,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  NRC.  to  talk  directly  with  the 
whistleblower.  he  asserted.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  the  utility  move  quickly  from 
innuendo  and  sensationalism  by  the  media, 
determine  what  the  facts  are.  be  candid 
with  the  media,  and  brief  the  public  on  the 
existence  or  absence  of  a  problem  and  plans 
for  resolving  outstanding  concerns. 

Like  O'Reilly.  Charnoff  .said  employers 
must  be  sure  that  their  companies  have  a 
mechanism  for  employees  to  air  complaints 
within  the  organization,  without  feeling 
that  reprisals  will  follow  or  that  their  com- 
plaints will  be  ignored. 

One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  publicize  to 
its  employees  the  accessibility  of  a  company 
ombudsman,  who  would  be  a  mid  or  senior 
level  manager  assigned  to  hear  health  and 
safety  grievances.  Ideally,  the  ombudsman 
would    be    outside    the    line   supervision    of 


workers  directly  engaged  in  safety-ralated 
jobs. 

To  some  extent,  this  ombudsman  could 
undercut  the  effectiveness  of  line  manage- 
ment who  want  to  be  the  first  to  hear  an 
employee's  concerns,  .said  Charnoff.  "This 
potential  negative  repercussion  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  need  to  ensure  that  employees 
are  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  accessible 
open  door  that  has  no  strings  attached  to 
it.  "-John  O'Neill 

What  Price  Apathy? 

The  continued  strong  growth  of  nuclear 
power  in  countries  like  Prance  and  Japan, 
documented  in  a  recent  study  by  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum,  raises  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  Americas  ability  to  remain  self- 
sufficient  in  nuclear  power  technology. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion abroad,  these  have  been  lean  years  for 
the  four  American  companies  that  manufac- 
ture nuclear  power  plants.  Poor  economic 
conditions  have  dampened  demand  for  elec- 
tricity and  made  the  financing  of  new  power 
plants  painfully  expensive. 

As  a  result,  electric  utilities  have  been 
canceling  plans  for  new"  nuclear  plants  en 
masse.  In  the  last  eight  years  manufactur- 
ers have  received  only  three  orders  for  n«'w 
facilities.  The  vendors'  order  books  have 
been  empty  since  1979.  And  economists  pre- 
dict that  the  dearth  of  orders  may  continue 
for  years. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  this  dras- 
tic cutback  will  be  an  eroding  of  the  critical 
base  of  skilled  manpower  and  technological 
know-how"  that  enabled  American  industry 
to  excel  in  nuclear  power  plant  design. 
Indeed,  most  plants  under  construction 
abroad  are  based  upon  designs  and  technol- 
ogy originally  developed  in  the  United 
States. 

But  ironically,  foreign  manufacturers  like 
France's  Framatome  and  Japan's  Hitachi 
and  Toshiba  are  boasting  that  their  nuclear 
hardware  now"  actually  may  be  superior  to 
U.S.  hardware.  And  other  countries  appear 
to  be  heeding  those  boasts,  because  when 
smaller  nations  embark  on  a  nuclear  power 
development  program,  they  tend  to  buy 
hardware  from  French  or  Japanese  vendors. 
Granted,  the  governments  in  countries  like 
Prance  often  do  underwrite  the  financing  of 
nuclear  power  plant  exports.  But  the  effect 
is  the  .same. 

American  manufacturers  are  being  frozen 
out  as  international  suppliers  of  nuclear 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  no 
new  orders  for  domestic  plants.  How  long 
can  this  situation  continue  without  inflict- 
ing serious  damage  on  America's  ability  to 
manufacture  its  own  nuclear  plants? 

Wendell  A.  John.son.  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Toledo  Edison  Co., 
raised  exactly  that  kind  of  question  last 
Wednesday  at  a  University  of  Toledo  engi 
neering  symposium. 

"With  no  new"  plant  orders,  what  will 
become  of  the  major  vendors?"  he  asked. 
"Fifteen  years  from  now  will  we  be  able  to 
assemble  a  design  and  construction  team  to 
build  nuclear  plants?  Or  will  we  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  expertise  of  the  French 
or  the  Japanese  to  help  us  build  the  next 
generation  of  power  plants?  " 

The  irony  about  the  American  public's 
preoccupation  with  sometimes  baseless  fears 
about  nuclear  power  safely  is  that  it  ob- 
scures questions  like  these  that  so  urgently 
demand  answers  and  remedial  action. 

Concerns  about  safety  need  to  be  balanced 
with  concerns  about  the  long-term  viability 


of  this  industry.  At  present,  nuclear  energy 
appears  to  be  the  only  practical  source  of 
electrical  energy  for  industrialized  societies 
of  the  future.  Decades  from  now",  we  may 
dearly  regret  letting  the  technological  ad- 
vantage move  from  America  to  Prance  and 
Japan. 


I  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  routine  request  to  enter  some- 
thing in  the  Record. 

In  connection  with  the  security  situ- 
ation which  confronts  us  in  Central 
America,  indeed  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  meet  that  proper- 
ly, as  well  as  the  security  consequences 
which  confront  us  daily,  as  we  contin- 
ue our  necessary  debate  on  how  to 
confront  our  deficits.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
all  of  whom,  like  me,  are  capable  of 
rendering  judgments  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  they  receive,  this 
rather  significant  article. 

It  is  an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Times,  entitled  "U.S.  Officials  Black 
Out  Anti-Sandinista  Rally."  The  arti- 
cle is  by  Phil  Nicolaides  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times.  I  will  read  four  para- 
graphs and  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

On  Good  Friday,  a  crowd  of  some  100.000 
Nicaraguans  thronged  the  plaza  in  front  of 
Managua  s  National  Cathedral  for  three 
hours  to  express,  in  the  words  of  ABCs 
Peter  Collins,  "their  passionate  solidarity 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  opposition  to 
the  Sandinista  regime."  Some  8' 4  million 
Americans  watching  the  ABC-T'V  Evening 
News  last  Friday  witnessed  the  event  and 
heard  the  veteran  network  correspondent 
report  it. 

But  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  all  other 
news  sources  singly  or  combined,  they  would 
never  know  it  happened. 

And  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  the  State 
Department,  they  would  be  told  it  didn't 
happen. 

None  of  the  wire  services  carried  the  story 
or  transmitted  a  single  photograph  to  their 
hundreds  of  subscribers.  None  of  America's 
newspapers  reported  it.  Neither  did  NBC  or 
CBS. 

In  summary,  the  rest  of  the  article 
says  that  top  administration  officials 
confirm  that  such  an  event  did  take 
place,  and  there  were  erroneous  re- 
ports on  the  part  of  people  in  our  Em- 
bassy down  there  that  it  did  not  take 
place. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  as  I  shall  do,  to 
study  carefully  what  is  going  on  here. 

Bishop  Obando  y  Bravo  went  before 
the  crowd  and  said.  "Free  Nicaragua! 
Christ  forever!"  He  is  a  man  who  origi- 
nally sympathized  with  the  Sandinista 
regime,  and  he  was  at  the  forefront  of 
that  rally. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  in- 
formation for  us.  I  happened  to  speak 
to  that  bishop  and  to  the  editor  of  La 
Prensa.  whose  father  was  killed  by  the 
Somoza  people,  and  this  heroic  son  is 
being  threatened  with  death  by  the 
Sandinistas. 


So  I  hope  that  we  can  recognize  that 
this  information  is  not  only  a  presen- 
tation of  information  but  also  the 
withholding  of  information  as  charac- 
terized by  the  title  of  the  book  "De- 
spite"" and  this  is  something  we  should 
all  direct  our  attention  to  and  try  to 
sort  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  article  which  I  previously  men- 
tioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Officials  Black  Out  Anti-Sandinista 

Rally 

(By  Phil  Nicolaides) 

On  Good  Friday,  a  crowd  of  some  100,000 
Nicaraguans  thronged  the  plaza  in  front  of 
Managua's  National  Cathedral  for  three 
hours  to  expre.ss.  in  the  words  of  ABC's 
Peter  Collins,  "their  pa.ssionate  solidarity 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  opposition  to 
the  Sandinista  regime"  Some  8' 4  million 
Americans  watching  the  ABC-TV  Evening 
News  last  Friday  witne.s.sed  the  event  and 
heard  the  veteran  network  correspondent 
report  it. 

But  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  all  other 
news  sources  singly  or  combined,  they  would 
never  know  it  happened. 

And  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  the  State 
Department,  they  would  be  told  it  didnt 
happen. 

None  of  the  wire  services  carried  the  story 
or  transmitted  a  single  photograph  to  their 
hundreds  of  subscribers.  None  of  America"s 
newspapers  reported  it.  Neither  did  NBC  or 
CBS 

When  The  Washington  Times  asked  State 
Department  spokesman  Joseph  Becelia  for 
information  about  the  demonstration,  he 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  it  and  would  have 
to  telephone  the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  in  Managua 
for  a  report.  U.S.  diplomats  in  Managua  had 
apparently  not  cabled  to  Washington  any- 
thing about  the  huge  demonstration. 

Quoting  Roger  Gambel.  the  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S.  mi.ssion.  Mr.  Becelia  sharply 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  ABC  report. 
"This  was  not  an  anti-Sandinista  demon- 
stration." he  .said.  "By  no  means— neither  in 
its  origin  nor  in  its  nature.  " 

When  pre.s.sed  to  explain  the  loud  chants 
from  the  crowd  and  the  placards  clearly  visi- 
ble on  the  television  .screen  in  the  Collins 
report.  Mr.  Becelia  replied  that  "any  anti- 
Sandinista  character  or  manifestations  were 
peripheral  to  the  religious  nature  of  the 
gathering— although  there  may  have  been 
scattered  anti-government  shouts  and  a  few" 
placards.  " 

He  also  .said  the  crowd  numbered  "only 
50.000.  not  100.000."  The  larger  figure,  he 
said,   "was  a  church  estimate.  " 

An  ABC  spokesman  said.  "Our  crowd  esti- 
mates were  based  on  a  careful  review"  of  the 
capacity  of  the  plaza— the  size  of  two  foot- 
ball fields— and  the  density.  "  In  fact,  he 
said,  "some  church  officials  were  saying  the 
crowd  numbered  200.000.  That  500,000 
figure  you  got  from  the  embassy  is  a  Sandi- 
nista estimate.  I  don't  know  why  anyone 
would  take  it  as  reliable." 

A  top  administration  official  said  the  han- 
dling of  this  affair  by  the  American  embas- 
sy in  Managua  "unfortunately  confirms  the 
view  of  some  of  us  that  our  experts'  are  not 
expert  enough.  It  casts  new  light.  "  the 
source  continued,  "on  the  reasons  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  was  so  dissatisfied  with 


the  attitudes  and  the  abilities  of  our  people 
down  there." 

A  highly  placed  White  House  source,  told 
of  the  State  Department  explanation,  called 
it  "absolutely  incredible— those  embassy 
people  must  be  asleep  at  the  switch." 

"A  disgusting  performance,  "  was  the  reac- 
tion of  a  former  high  government  official 
closely  involved  in  Latin  American  policy 
matters.  "But  the  problem  goes  beyond  em- 
bassy ineptitude."  he  said, 

"The  real  question  is  why  is  State"s 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  putting 
this  curious  negative  spin  on  events  in  Nica- 
ragua which  should  be  playing  into  our 
hands  and  supporting  our  position? 

"It  took  great  courage  for  tho.se  people  to 
join  in  such  a  tremendous  popular  manifes- 
tation." he  said.  "They  risked  being  phys- 
ically attacked  by  the  turbas  divinas  [divine 
mobs]— Marxist  goon  squads  who  frequently 
assault  people,  even  in  church  buildings, 
when  there  is  any  complaining  about  the 
regime." 

ABC  News  officials  stood  by  their  story. 
One  reporter  on  the  scene  said  the  Stale 
Department's  attempt  to  downplay  the  po- 
litical significance  of  this  e\ent— the  people 
of  Nicaragua  rallying  around  their  church 
and  their  bishop  in  defiance  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime— must  be  because  they  don't 
know  what's  going  on.  or  don't  want  to 
know". 

"Anyone  who  .saw  what  we  saw"  and  heard 
what  Wf  heard  would  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  outpouring  of  religious 
fervor,  but  al.so  that  feeling  was  directed 
against  the  regime,  which  has  been  fighting 
the  church.  The  leaders  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. Bishop  Obando  y  Bravo  and  Father 
Bismarck  Carballo.  are  symbols  of  resist- 
ance and  frequent  targets  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas." the  network  reporter  .said. 

One  of  the  frequent  chants.  ABC.  said, 
was.  ""  "We  are  Christians,  not  Marxists.' 
That  o,ught  to  tell  you  something." 

A  high  administration  official  confirmed 
this  account  and  agreed  that  the  Slate  De- 
partment's view"  was  "way  off  base.  "  He  re- 
called how  American  embassy  staffers  in 
Moscow  "showed  the  same  kind  of  blindness 
when  they  failed  to  read  the  unmistakable 
signs  that  "Yuri  Andropov  had  died.  Dusko 
Doder  [of  the  Washington  Post]  filed  the 
story,  and  eight  hours  later  our  embassy 
there  was  still  denying  it."  he  recalled. 

Some  highlights  of  the  original  ABC 
report: 

"The  crowd  of  100.000  ...  led  by  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo,  in  an  exquisite 
rebuff  to  Sandinista  leaders  who  had  said 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  ,  . 
shouted.  "Free  Nicaragua!"  and  "Christ  For- 
ever!" 

"None  of  the  Sandinista  leaders  was 
present.  Most  are  declared  atheists.  In  a  de- 
fiant gesture,  the  march  was  organized  by 
Father  Bismarck  Carballo.  the  director  of 
communications,  a  priest  the  regime  tried  to 
discredit  last  year,  .  ,  The  church  has  begun 
to  lake  on  the  role  of  the  church  in  Poland. 
II  is  becoming  the  focus  of  opposition  to  the 
Sandinista  regime. 

"No  police  were  present,  because  the  San- 
dinistas know"  the  church  is  the  one  force 
that  can  rally  the  people  against  the  gov- 
ernment. For  their  part,  the  church  leaders 
said  nothing  against  the  regime,  but  empha- 
sized the  need  for  Catholic  faith  which 
here,  as  in  Poland,  means   No'  to  Marxism." 

Two  days  after  the  demonstration,  the 
bishops  of  Nicaragua  issued  an  Easier  pasto- 
ral letter  sharply  critical  of  the  regime.  The 
letter  was  bitterly  attsicked  in  the  govern- 
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ment  controlled  newspaper  Barricada  for 
failing  to  condemn  'North  American  imperi- 
alism. "  and  for  urging  the  regime  ■to  enter 
a  dialogue  with  the  murderers  of  our 
people." 

The  bishops'  letter  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est ever  issued  by  the  church  against  the 
Sandinista  regime.  It  condemned  press  cen- 
sorship, the  detention  of  political  prisoners, 
violence  against  the  Indian  minority,  re- 
strictions on  religious  freedom,  and  the  col- 
lapsing economy  which  has  caused  acute 
shortages  and  rationing 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  account  found  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  April  26  under 
the  byline  of  Phil  Nicolaidcs. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo,  a  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua.  I  met 
and  visited  with  him  at  length  as  part 
of  the  Kissinger  Commission  investiga- 
tion and  finding  of  facts  which  took  us 
to  Nicaragua  in  October  of  last  year. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  not  had  as 
many  opportunities  in  my  life  to  see 
brave  people  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  clearly.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  brave  as  he  was  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  over  7  years.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  far  exceeded 
what  I  have  done  and  hopefully  would 
have  to  do. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  subject  of  the 
article,  this  man.  Archbishop  Obando 
y  Bravo,  is  a  true  hero.  And  I  think  he 
is  in  danger  every  day  of  his  life  in 
Sandinista  Nicaragua,  just  as  we  were 
in  danger  in  Somoza's  Nicaragua. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  archbishop 
presided  over  or  was  part  of  this  rally 
of  the  faithful  that  was  reported  by 
ABC  and  then  repeated  here  in  the 
Washington  Times,  because  I  think 
that  the  international  visibility  does 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  survive  in 
Sandinista  Nicaragua,  which  is.  with 
the  passage  of  each  day.  growing  more 
and  more  an  armed  camp,  with  no 
basic  freedom  whatsoever.  It  is  more 
and  more  like  Nazi  Germany  in  its  be- 
ginning days,  really,  than  anything 
else. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  .seem  to  get 
multiple  versions  of  every  little  item 
that  happens  in  Central  America 
when  it  is  against  the  interests  of 
those  we  are  trying  to  help.  For  in- 
stance, we.  properly,  learn  about  every 
deficiency  of  the  new  democracy  that 
is  trying  to  establish  itself  in  El  Salva- 
dor, but  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  get 
news  about  what  the  Sandinista  Com- 
mandantes  are  doing  to  freedom- 
loving  individuals  and  the  churches  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  putting 
us  on  notice  here,  and,  while  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  emba.<;sies.  or  ambassa- 
dors, which  are  good  and  which  are 
not,  I  concur  that  the  Embassy  in 
Nicaragua   just    has   to   report   events 


more  objectively  and  more  fully  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

I  was  not  very  pleased  with  what  I 
saw  there  when  I  went  down  for  that 
visit  to  Central  American  countries. 
Here  again.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Embassy  could  miss  100.000  Nicara- 
guans  meeting  with  church  leaders, 
not  Nicaraguan  Marxist  leaders,  but 
merely  church  leaders  and  others  out- 
side of  the  Government.  How  we  could 
miss  reporting  that  from  our  Embassy 
is  something  rather  significant,  espe- 
cially since  the  cry  of  the  meeting  was 
a  simple  one— freedom  and  Christ.  I 
guess  these  Nicaraguans  are  trying  to 
tell  us  that  some  of  their  leaders  are 
trying  to  do  away  with  the.se  ideals  in 
that  country.  Both  freedom  and 
Christ  would  be  replaced  by  Marxism 
and  Sandino. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing this  meeting  to  our  attention. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Senator  Chris 
DoDD.  carefully  addressed  the  issue  of 
Central  America  and  told  us  where  the 
President  s  policy  was  taking  us.  It  was 
a  tough  .statement  and  it  created  a  lot 
of  controversy.  And  it  created  a  lot  of 
controversy  because  Senator  Dodd  had 
the  guts  "to  tell  the  emperor  he  had 
no  clothes"  and  a  lot  of  folks  around 
Washington  thought  that  was  improp- 
er, if  not  downright  impolite. 

Improper  and  impolite,  well.  I  for 
one  wish  we  had  been  a  lot  more  im- 
proper and  impolite  on  the  issue  of 
Lebanon.  If  we  had,  we  might  have 
saved  a  few  hundred  American  lives. 
But  we  were  not  and  those  lives  were 
lost. 

Let  us  not  do  in  El  Salvador,  or  in 
Central  America  what  we  did  in  Leba- 
non or  in  other  misguided  military  ad- 
ventures. Let  us  not  rely  only  on  a 
military  solution  to  complicated  prob- 
lems. That  was  Senator  Dodds  mes- 
sage a  year  ago  to  the  American 
people,  and  it  is  a  message  that  is  well 
worth  repeating.  Let  us  use  our  trade 
markets  to  bring  a  needed  stimulus  to 
the  stagnant  economies  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  polit- 
ical options  open  to  us.  for  example, 
the  Contadora  process.  Let  us  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  negotiating  framework 
established  by  some  of  our  closest 
allies  in  this  region— Mexico.  Venezu- 
ela, Colombia,  and  Panama.  And  let  us 
do  it  before  the  quagmire  of  a  military 
solution  in  Central  America  closes 
around  us  and  we  are  left  to  claw  our 
way  out. 

For  those  who  need  a  roadmap  on 
how  to  get  from  here  to  there.  I  urge 
them  to  take  another  look  at  Senator 
Dodd's  statement  delivered  April  27. 
1983.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Democratic  Response  to  President  Rea- 
gan's Address  to  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress 

(Remarks  delivered  by  Senator 
Christopher  J.  Dodd) 

Good  evening.  I  want  to  thank  the  net- 
works for  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  differ 
enl  viewpoint.  While  there  is  no  unanimity 
in  Congress— on  either  side  of  the  aisle— on 
Central  America,  tonight  I  am  speaking  for 
the  many  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  our  ever-deepening  involvement  in 
the  military  conflict  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
this  evening  wa.s  willing  to  recognize  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations.  Concerned  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  pressing  this  point  of 
view  since  he  came  to  office.  Regrettably, 
however,  as  his  statement  tonight  demon- 
strates, the  fundamental  view  continues  to 
emphasize  military  problems  and  the  .search 
for  military  solutions. 

In  the  months  and  years  that  follow  this 
evening,  after  the  applause  has  faded  and 
the  ringing  phrases  are  forgotten.  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  live  with  the  choices  we 
make  in  this  fateful  time  of  decision. 

In  the  past,  we  as  a  nation  have  learned 
painfully  that  the  truth  is  never  as  simple 
as  .some  would  paint  it.  Charts  and  statistics 
can  be  used  or  misused  to  prove  any  side  of 
a  case.  And  speeches  can  sound  very  good 
without  being  very  right. 

So  first  of  all.  let  me  state  clearly  that  on 
some  very  important  things,  all  Americans 
stand  in  agreement. 

We  will  oppose  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  states  in  Central  America. 

We  will  not  accept  the  creation  of  Soviet 
military  bases  in  Central  American. 

And.  we  will  not  tolerate  the  placemen!  of 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—or anywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 

Finally,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
our  security  and  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, if  necessary,  by  military  means. 

All  patriotic  Americans  share  these  goals. 
But  many  of  us  in  Congress.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
President  because  we  believe  the  means  he 
has  chosen  will  not  fulfill  them. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  President's 
policy  believe  that  he  is  mistaken  in  critical 
ways.  To  begin  with,  we  believe  the  Admin- 
istration fundamentally  misunderstands  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
We  cannot  afford  to  found  so  important  a 
policy  on  ignorance— and  the  painful  truth 
is  that  many  of  our  highest  officials  seem  to 
know  as  little  about  Central  America  in  1983 
as  we  knew  about  Indochina  in  1963. 

I've  lived  with  the  people  in  this  region. 
Let  me  share  some  facts  with  you  about 
Central  America. 

Most  of  the  people  there  are  appallingly 
poor.  They  can't  afford  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies when  they're  hungry.  They  can't  find  a 
doctor  for  them  when  they're  sick.  They  live 
in  rural  dirt  shacks  with  dirt  floors  of  city 
slums  without  plumbing  or  clean  water.  The 
majority  can't  read  or  write.  Many  of  them 
don't  even  know  how  to  count. 

It  takes  all  five  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  more  than  a  year 
to  produce  what  this  nation  does  in  less 
than  three  days.  Virtually  none  of  even  that 


meager  amount  ever  reaches  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  short,  a  very  few  live  in  isolated 
splendor  while  the  very  many  suffer  in 
shantytown  squalor.  In  country  after  coun- 
try, dictatorship  or  military  dominance  has 
stifled  democracy  and  destroyed  human 
rights. 

If  Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
poverty,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
hunger,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with  injus- 
tice, there  would  be  no  revolution.  In  short, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  the  Soviets  to 
exploit.  But  unless  those  oppressive  condi- 
tions change,  the  region  will  continue  to 
seethe  with  revolution— with  or  without  the 
Soviets. 

Instead  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  factors  which  breed  revolution,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  turned  to  massive  military 
buildups  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  policy  is  ever  increasing  military 
assistance,  endless  military  training,  and 
further  military  involvement.  This  is  a  for- 
mula for  failure.  And  it  is  a  proven  prescrip- 
tion for  picking  a  loser.  The  American 
people  know  that  we  have  been  down  this 
road  before— and  that  it  only  leads  to  a  dark 
tunnel  of  endless  intervention. 

Tonight  the  President  himself  told  us  that 
things  were  not  going  well  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  for  this  the  President  cannot  blame 
Congress.  We  have  given  him  what  he  has 
asked.  $700  million  in  economic  and  military 
assistance  has  been  delivered  or  is  on  its 
way  to  El  Sahador  since  Ronald  Reagan 
came  to  office  ...  all  at  his  request,  and  ail 
with  Congressional  approval.  One  of  every 
five  Salvadoran  soldit  rs  fighting  for  its  gov- 
ernment was  trained  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  American  soldiers  are  there 
now  training  Salvadoran  army  units  which 
are  employing  modern  weapons  built  in 
American  factories. 

Now  the  President  asks  for  an  even  great- 
er commitment.  His  requests  for  El  Salvador 
alone  will  bring  the  total  aid  to  that  country 
during  his  term  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

One  billion  dollars  to  counter  a  rebel  army 
that,  according  to  all  reports,  does  not 
exceed  7.000  guerrillas.  That  means  you  are 
paying  $140,000  in  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
for  each  one  of  tho.se  guerrillas  we  are 
trying  to  defeat. 

While  your  tax  dollars  have  been  pouring 
into  El  Salvador,  the  money  skimmed  off  by 
that  nation's  rich  is  leaving  the  country.  For 
every  dotar  we've  sent  in.  more  than  a  dollar 
has  gone  out— to  numbered  accounts  in 
Zurich  or  to  buy  Wall  Street  slocks.  It  raises 
the  question  of  why  we  should  invest  in  the 
future  of  El  Salvador  when  the  wealthiest 
citizens  of  that  country  are  investing  in 
Swiss  banks. 

What  return  have  we  achieved  for  all  we 
have  spent?  The  army  in  El  Salvador  ha.s 
been  reluctant  to  fight— and  it  is  led  by  an 
officer  corps  working  a  nine-to-five  shift 
with  weekends  off.  Land  reform  has  been 
abandoned.  At  least  30.000  civilians  ha\e 
been  killed,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  victims  of  the  government's  own  secu- 
rity forces.  American  nuns  and  labor  advi- 
sors have  been  murdered— and  the  judicial 
system  is  so  intimidated  that  it  cannot  even 
bring  accused  murderers  to  trial. 

For  those  30.000  murders,  confirmed  by 
our  own  embassy,  there  have  been  fewer 
than  200  convictions. 

American  dollars  alone  cannot  buy  mili- 
tary victory— that  is  the  lesson  of  the  pain- 
ful past  and  of  this  newest  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral   America.    If    we    continue    down    that 


road,  if  we  continue  to  ally  ourselves  with 
repression,  we  will  not  only  deny  our  own 
most  basic  values,  we  will  also  find  ourselves 
once  again  on  the  losing  side.  It  is  folly, 
pure  and  simple,  to  pursue  a  course  which  is 
wrong  in  principle— in  order  to  wage  a  con- 
flict which  cannot  be  won. 

After  30.000  deaths,  after  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  the  ante  going  up.  with 
no  end  in  sight,  and  with  no  hope  for  any 
real  change,  the  time  has  come  for  a  differ- 
ent approach.  Yes.  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
be  involved  in  Central  America.  But  the 
question  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  in- 
volvement. We  must  offer  an  alternative 
policy  that  can  work. 

First,  we  should  use  the  power  a'nd  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  achieve  an  im- 
mediate ces.sation  of  hostilities  in  both  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Already  in  both 
those  countries  too  many  people  have  died. 
It  is  time  for  the  killing  to  stop. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  use  all 
its  power  and  influence  to  work  for  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  rebels  have  offered  to 
negotiate  unconditionally.  Let  us  test  their 
sincerity.  We  certainly  have  the  leverage  to 
move  the  government  to  the  bargaining 
table.  On  his  recent  trip  to  that  very  Catho- 
lic region,  the  Pope  lent  the  moral  force  of 
his  office  to  such  a  step.  It  is  practical  and 
realistic  to  expect,  that  if  we  support  it. 
these  talks  can  get  underway.  And  every 
major  all.v  of  ours  in  the  region— Mexico. 
Panama.  Venezuela,  and  Colombia— is  anx- 
ious for  such  a  step  to  be  taken,  and  has  of- 
fered to  make  the  arrangements. 

Those  same  nations  have  volunteered  to 
bring  Nicaragua  into  negotiations— and 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  talk.  Instead,  as  we 
know  from  press  accounts,  this  Administra- 
tion is  conducting  a  not  .so  secret  war  inside 
that  country. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  or  this  country  is 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment is  a  model  democracy  or  a  force  for 
stability.  But  the  insurgents  we  have  sup- 
ported are  the  remnants  of  the  old  Somoza 
regime— a  regime  whose  corruption,  graft, 
torture,  and  despotism  made  i;  universally 
despised  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  may 
not  be  winners,  but  right  now  we  are  back- 
ing sure  losers.  We  are  doing  for  the  Sandi- 
nista Marxists  what  they  could  not  do  for 
them.selves.  We  are  weakening  the  very 
groups  inside  Nicaragua  which  believe  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  And  that  is  the 
.sad  irony  of  ih:^  administration's  policy. 

Third,  we  must  restore  America's  role  as  a 
source  of  hope  and  a  force  for  progress  in 
Central  America.  We  must  help  govern- 
ments only  if  they  will  help  their  own 
people.  We  must  hear  the  cry  for  bread, 
.schools,  work,  and  opportunity  that  comes 
from  campesinos  everywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  make  violent  revolution 
preventable  by  making  peaceful  revolution 
po.ssible. 

Most  important,  this  approach  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  history  rather  than  stand  against  it. 

For  us.  the  slakes  are  diplomatic,  political, 
and  strategic.  But  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, life  il.self  is  on  the  line. 

I  have  been  to  that  country  and  I  know 
about  the  morticians  who  travel  the  streets 
each  morning  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
summarily  dispatched  the  night  before  by 
Salvadoran  Security  Forces— gangland- 
slyle— the  victim  on  bended  knee,  thumbs 
wired  behind  the  back,  a  bullet  through  the 
brain. 


We  recoil  at  such  an  image  for  our  a.sso- 
ciation  with  criminals  such  as  lhe.se  is  not 
America's  tradition.  In  other,  brighter  da.vs 
we  ha\e  stood  for  the  aspirations  ot  all  the 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Americas.  Two 
centuries  ago.  our  nation  raised  the  light  of 
liberty  before  the  world— and  all  of  this 
hemisphere  looked  to  us  a.s  an  example  and 
an  inspiration.  In  this  Capitol  building  from 
which  I  speak  tonight,  men  like  Daniel 
Webster.  Henry  Clay,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  spoke  of  an  America  leading  the  way  to 
human  progress  and  human  rights— and 
people  everywhere  listened  with  hope. 

There  is  no  greater  or  larger  ideal  than 
the  one  which  was  forged  here  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic.  That  ideal  of  liberty 
is  our  greatest  strength  as  a  nation;  it  is  a 
powerful  and  peaceful  weapon  against  tyr- 
anny of  any  kind  anywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  can  take  the  road  of  military  escala- 
tion. But  we  really  don't  know  what  the 
next  step  will  be.  where  it  will  lead,  or  how 
much  it  will  cost.  This  much,  however,  we 
do  know.  It  will  mean  greater  violence.  II 
will  mean  greater  bloodshed.  It  will  mean 
greater  hostilities.  And.  inevitably,  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  mean  a  regional  con- 
flict in  Central  America. 

When  that  day  comes— when  "the  dogs  of 
war  "  are  loose  in  Central  America,  when  the 
cheering  has  stopped— we  will  know  where 
the  President's  appeal  for  more  American 
money  and  a  deeper  American  commitment 
has  taken  us. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


ANSEL  ADAMS 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a  cele- 
brated artist,  dedicated  conservation- 
ist, and  fellow  Californian.  Ansel 
Adams,  died  on  Sunday.  April  22  at 
the  age  of  82.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  Ansel  Adams.  His  passing  will 
leave  a  permanent  void  in  the  ^'orlds 
of  art  and  activism,  his  twin  pursuits. 
For  his  devotees  from  both  of  those 
worlds,  he  leaves  behind  a  legacy  that 
will  be  honored,  invoked,  and  built 
upon  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Adams'  photographs  are  among 
the  most  admired  and  respected  of  any 
American  photographer.  past  or 
present.  He  pioneered  photographic 
techniques  and  a  unique  style  that 
helped  to  transform  photography 
from  a  novelty  to  an  art  form. 

Ansel  Adams'  photographs  of  the 
American  West  not  only  changed  pho- 
tography, but  also  enormously  ex- 
panded Americans'  knowledge  of  their 
country.  Literally  millions  worldwide 
who  would  never  travel  to  or  experi- 
ence otherwise  the  beauty  of  Califor- 
nia's Yosemite  Valley.  New  Mexico's 
desert,  and  other  wilderness  areas, 
were  permitted  to  do  so  through  Mr. 
Adams'  photographs.  Through  Ansel 
Adams'  art  and  advocacy,  there  has 
come  to  be  a  wide  awareness  of  and 
keen  appreciation  for  the  Western  wil- 
derness. 

That  awareness,  coupled  with  Ansel 
Adams'  environmental  activism, 
brought  about  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ments  attitude  toward  wilderness.  In 
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the  1930s,  Mr.  Adams  packed  up  his 
photographs  of  Kings  Canyon  in  Cali- 
fornia, came  to  Washington,  and  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  Congress  to  make  the 
area  a  national  park. 

Up  until  the  moment  he  died.  Ansel 
Adams  remained  active  in  photogra- 
phy and  conservation.  He  often  wrote 
to  me  to  offer  counsel  and  construc- 
tive criticism  on  environmental  issues. 
I  valued  his  opinion.  I  only  wish  he 
could  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  resolution  of  the  longstanding  con- 
troversy over  the  California  wilderness 
issue.  I  hope  we  will  resolve  this  im- 
passe very  soon,  and  can  perhaps  in 
some  way  properly  honor  Mr.  Adams' 
memory  in  doing  so. 

Ansel  Adams  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  remarkable 
works. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  notwithstanding 
the  previous  order,  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


COMMENDATION  OF  ELMER  E. 
RASMUSON 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  ordinar- 
ily the  leadership  on  this  side  would 
not  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  until  it  has  been  printed  on  the 
calendar  for  1  day.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  exceptions  to  that  be- 
cause of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  in  each  case.  I  believe,  the  cloak- 
room on  this  side  has  notified  Sena- 
tors that  the  leadership  intends  to 
proceed  in  that  manner. 

Such  an  exception  has  appeared 
today  and  the  cloakroom  notification 
has  gone  out  by  hotline  to  Members 
on  this  side  saying  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  con.'^ideration  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Stevens  and  Murkowski. 
commending  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson.  re- 
tiring as  Chairman  of  the  Internation- 
al North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  two  Senators  are  especially  anx- 
ious for  this  to  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Given  the  circumstances  involved, 
given  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  substan- 
tive legislative  matter,  and  the  fact 
that  a  hotline  notification  has  gone 
out,  I  will  now  ask  the  minority  leader 
if  he  h£is  any  objection  to  proceeding 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  informed  of  the  desire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 
we  on  our  side  have  run  the  tele- 
phones and  we   find   no  objection  to 


proceeding  with  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  sure  that  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  especially  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Stevens  and  Murkowski 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  108)  to  honor  Elmer  E.  Ra-smuson. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  108.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  honoring  a  great  Alas- 
kan resident,  Elmer  E.  Rasmu.son. 
This  resolution  specifically  notes 
Elmer's  significant  contributions  as  a 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion (INPFC).  from  which  he  will  be 
retiring  this  June. 

During  the  course  of  his  15  years  on 
the  INPFC.  Elmer  has  been  a  princi- 
pal force  in  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  fisheries  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific. He  has  guided  the  INPFC  toward 
achievement  of  its  goals  as  stated  in 
its  protocol,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  recognition  of  that  protocol  in 
1978.  Elmer  was  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Council  and  established  that 
Council  in  the  forefront  of  fisheries 
management  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
Elmer,  along  with  his  gracious  wife 
Mary  Louise,  has  been  a  key  citizen  in 
the  State  of  Alaska,  in  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  .sectors.  He  .served  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Alaska  from 
1943-65.  and  then  as  chairman  of  the 
board  until  1974.  He  is  currently  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  NBA.  He  is  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Alaska  Permanent  Fund  Corp. 
He  served  as  mayor  of  Anchorage. 
Alaska's  largest  city,  from  1964-67. 
Elmer  also  served  on  the  University  of 
Alaska  Board  of  Regents  for  19  years. 
He  has  received  numerous  awards  and 
recognition  for  his  many  contributions 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  Alaska  life- 
style. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion honoring  a  great  Alaskan. 

I  initiated  my  banking  career  in  1959 
with  Elmer  Rasmusons  organization 
and  was  a  member  of  National  Bank  of 
Alaska's  official  corporate  family  for 
some  10  years.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
for  the  valuable  training  and  experi- 
ences gained  under  Elmer's  direction. 


Elmer  Rasmusons  contribution  to 
both  the  State  of  Alaska  and  this 
Nation  has  been  most  significant. 
Thank  you  Elmer  and  Mary  Louise. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  108 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmu.son  will  retire 
as  Chairman  of  the  International  North  Pa 
cific  Fisheries  Commission  (INPFC)  in  June. 
1984  after  fifteen  years  of  service  on  that 
body: 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  has  been  a 
principal  force  in  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic: 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  directed  the 
INPFC  toward  its  goal  as  staled  in  the  pro- 
tocol 'to  promote  and  coordinate  .scientific 
studies  relating  to  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  and  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  the.se  fishery  resources  ": 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmu.son  was  instru- 
mental in  the  negotiation  of  the  INPFC 
Protocol  in  1978  which  significantly  ad- 
vanced United  States  fishing  interests: 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  has  commis- 
sioned the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  promote  the  goals  and  purpose  of 
the  Commission:  and 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  served  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council  pursuant  to 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  and  established  that  council  in 
the  forefront  of  fisheries  managment  in  the 
United  Stales: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the 
Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  commends  Elmer  E.  Ra-smuson 
for  his  exemplary  contributions  lo  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  for  the  promotion  of  its  goals 
and  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
put  out  another  hotline  on  this  side 
saying  that  at  or  about  1  o'clock  today, 
the  leadership  on  this  side  may  seek  a 
unanimous-con.sent  agreement  that 
only  certain  li.sted  amendments  will  be 
in  order  to  the  pending  bill  or  the 
amendment  thereto.  I  am  not  sure  I 
can  gel  that  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, but  this  statement  is  to  place 
Senators  further  on  notice  as  to  that 
possibility  that  at  1,  approximately, 
such  a  request  will  be  made. 

It  is  not  meant  to  encourage  Mem- 
bers to  list  amendments.  Indeed,  I 
hope  some  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  listed  will  be  deleted.  We 
are  up  to  28  now  on  this  side,  10  more 
than  we  began  with  this  morning,  and 


I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  advised  the  minority  leader  that  I 
might  make  such  a  request  and  that  I 
have  put  out  such  a  hotline.  I  chose 
this  moment  to  give  Senators  further 
notice  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  re- 
quest at  that  time. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
extended  has  expired,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  The  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  is  closed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 
TRADE,  AND  CUSTOM  MATTERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safely  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

(Pending:  Baker  Amendment  No.  3027.  to 
further  reduce  deficits  by  including  recon- 
ciliation provisions  and  appropriations  caps 
for  defense  and  nondefen.se  discretionary 
spending  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SYMMS  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
the  process,  I  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues, of  getting  my  proposal  to  the 
floor,  but  I  would  first  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

The  proposal  I  would  bring  before 
the  Senate  will  freeze  all  COLA's  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987  except 
for  means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams, which  are  exempted  from  the 
freeze.  All  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  will  be  cut  10  percent  in 
budget  authority,  or  program  level 
where  appropriate,  below  the  fiscal 
year  1984  CBO  baseline  level  of  fiscal 
year  1985.  Then,  in  1986  and  1987, 
they  will  be  frozen  at  that  position 
and  no  civilian  agency  pay  raises  will 
be  allowed  in  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1987. 


In  defense,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
assume  the  revised  President's  defense 
request,  since  I  have  changed  it  from 
the  proposal  I  offered  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  reflect  the  numbers 
that  the  leadership  package  has 
agreed  to  except  for  one  additional 
provision.  There  will  be  no  DOD  mili- 
tary or  civilian  pay  raises  in  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1987.  The  plan 
also  includes  the  assumption  of  a  little 
additional  money  to  assume  that  each 
senior  executive  staff  employee  will,  in 
accomplishing  these  reductions  and  ef- 
ficiencies with  respect  to  Government, 
receive  a  one-time  bonus  of  $20,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  contingent 
upon  budget  cuts  and  efficiencies 
being  achieved. 

Mr.  President.  I  offered  that  propos- 
al in  the  Budget  Committee.  It  did  not 
receive  much  support.  I  offer  it  here 
this  morning,  not  expecting  that  it  is 
going  to  have  a  runaway  support  level, 
but  I  think  it  is  something  to  which 
we  should  give  serious  consideration. 
It  is  an  opportunity,  a  way  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

The  proposal  I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee actually  reduced  the  deficit  by 
about  $181  billion. 

It  will  incorporate  slightly  more  re- 
ductions now  because  we  are  actually 
going  to  increase  the  cuts  in  defense 
over  what  I  offered  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  becau.se  the  CBO  staff  ran 
the  numbers  for  me  using  the  early, 
higher  defense  numbers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  offer  this  budget  even  though 
there  have  been  months  of  hard  work 
and  negotiations  by  the  leadership  and 
the  White  House  on  a  leadership  pack- 
age. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  plan 
we  can  find  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  which  we  would  get  complete 
agreement.  The  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age offered  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship is  a  better  alternative  than  the 
other  major  alternatives  presented  in 
the  committee  which  all  contained 
greater  tax  increases. 

What  disappoints  me  is  that  every 
time  we  talk  about  achieving  savings 
in  Washington,  the  recommendations 
for  cuts  are  usually  inequitable.  About 
27  percent  of  our  total  Federal  budget 
is  for  defense,  but  defense  is  alw'ays 
asked  to  come  up  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  savings,  while  nondefense 
spending  consumes  73  percent  of  the 
budget.  We  will  continue  to  take  more 
from  the  taxpayers  by  raising  taxes, 
unless  w'e  agree  to  restrain  the  real 
budget  boosters,  which  are  the  grow- 
ing entitlement  programs. 

I  was.  as  I  said,  disappointed  but  not 
surprised  that  the  budget  proposal 
which  I  put  forward  in  the  committee 
was  rejected.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Congress  is  always  reluctant,  par- 
ticularly during  an  election  year,  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending.  This  budget 
plan  would  have  frozen  all  Federal 
pay.  benefit,  and  retirement  checks  at 


their  current  level  for  3  years,  exempt- 
ing means-tested  programs,  thereby 
protecting  those  citizens  at  the  pover- 
ty level.  It  would  enact  a  10-percent 
cut  in  nondefense  discretionary  pro- 
grams from  their  1984  levels,  freezing 
the  spending  level  in  1986  and  1987. 
And  this  plan  would  save  $180  billion 
over  4  years  without  increasing  any 
taxes. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  am.  as  I  said, 
revising  those  defense  numbers.  They 
are  in  the  process  of  being  compiled 
right  now.  so  I  estimate  there  will  be 
an  additional  $16  billion  or  $20  billion 
more  in  savings  which  will  be  reflected 
in  defense.  Consequently,  the  deficit 
reduction  would  total  more  than  $180 
billion  over  the  4  years.  But  it  achieves 
these  savings  without  increasing  any 
taxes  and  without  reducing  anyone's 
current  benefit  levels. 

While  some  viewed  this  plan  as 
harsh.  I  am  convinced  that  it  con- 
tained exactly  the  spending  remedy 
that  this  economy  needs  to  stay  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  Although  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  has  dra- 
matically slowed  inflation  and  in- 
creased employment,  long-term  inter- 
est rates  will  remain  unacceptably 
high  until  Congre.ss  can  demonstrate 
the  political  will  to  restrain  ever-in- 
creasing transfer  payments.  To  date, 
the  political  will  for  fiscal  restraint 
has  been  virtually  nonexistent. 

In  1955.  after  both  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  conflict  in  Korea, 
the  national  debt  stood  at  $273  billion. 
Before  President  Reagan  submitted 
his  budget  in  1980.  the  national  debt 
stood  at  $930  billion.  During  the  time 
period  that  big  spenders  controlled 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  when  the 
tax,  spend,  and  elect  mentality  gripped 
our  legislators,  interest  rates  rose  from 
5  to  20  percent.  Money  drained  from 
our  capital  markets  could  have  built 
homes,  refurbished  antiquated  facto- 
ries and  industries,  and  allowed  young 
people  to  buy  houses  which  they 
cannot  afford  today.  Instead,  this 
money  was  spent  wastefully,  on  pork- 
barrel  projects,  on  excessive  regula- 
tion, and  on  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  to  Communist  countries,  while 
the  American  taxpayer  was  forced  to 
pay  the  escalating  prime  interest  rate. 
Thus,  our  taxpayers  essentially  get  hit 
twice,  once  with  taxes  to  pay  for 
spending  programs,  and  second,  with 
the  higher  interest  rates  that  accom- 
pany deficit  spending.  Congress  big 
spenders  spoke  of  compassion  and 
urged  more  spending  programs  as  a  so- 
lution for  perceived  social  ills.  Yet 
there  was  little  compassion  or  thought 
for  the  young  people  of  today  con- 
demned to  paying  exorbitant  interest 
rates  on  the  debts  which  were  incurred 
by  a  series  of  fiscally  negligent  Con- 
gresses. 

The  basic  premises  of  the  Reagan 
economic      recovery      program      were 
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sound.  Excessive,  anticapital  forma- 
tion taxes  had  depressed  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  Federal  Government  had 
tended  to  rely  on  high  rates  of  mone- 
tary inflation  to  finance  increased 
spending,  and  expenditures  had  shift- 
ed at  the  national  level  from  defense 
and  capital  resource  investment  to  do- 
mestic social  programs.  The  Reagan 
administration  sought  to  reverse  that 
dangerous  trend  with  its  accompany- 
ing negative  impact  on  economic  vitali- 
ty, free  enterprise,  and  individual  ini- 
tiative. The  1981  tax  cuts  were  meant 
to  leave  more  money  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  earned  it,  and  by  so  doing, 
spur  investment  and  economic  growth. 
The  basic  assumption  was  that  tax 
cuts  are  more  effective  in  promoting 
economic  growth  than  Government 
spending.  This  approach  to  economic 
growth  is  also  termed  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, and  is  100  percent  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  tenets  of  cap- 
italism, the  singular  most  successful 
economic  system  in  the  world. 

But  the  Reagan  economic  program 
was  watered  down,  as  Congress  dimin- 
ished the  tax  cuts,  and  refused  to  re- 
strain social  spending.  Today,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  largest  budget 
and  the  largest  budget  deficit  in  our 
history.  The  major  media  tends  to  in- 
correctly cite  the  President's  tax  cuts 
and  the  badly  needed  defense  modern- 
ization program  as  the  deficit  culprits. 
The  record  does  not  show  that  that  is 
the  truth.  The  1981  tax  cuts,  however, 
were  largely  obliterated  by  several  rev- 
enue enhancement  measures  which 
followed  their  passage:  changing  the 
original  Kemp-Roth  10-10-10  formula 
to  a  delayed  5-10-10  formula,  the  1982 
social  security  tax  hike,  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA),  a  $100  billion  package 
which  promised  to  eliminate  the  defi- 
cit, and  the  $50  billion  tax  package 
which  Congress  just  recently  enacted. 
Indexing,  the  single  most  important 
tax  reform  achieved  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, has  been  preserved.  But 
even  indexing,  which  largely  protects 
the  middle  and  lower  income  families 
from  the  unlegislated  taxes  of  bracket 
creep,  has  been  under  constant  attack 
since  its  passage. 

Clearly,  the  tax  cuts  have  done  little 
more  than  to  stabilize  the  tax  burden 
of  the  average  American.  Two  decades 
ago,  taxes  amounted  to  about  18.7  per- 
cent of  GNP.  Tax  collections  in  1983 
ran  at  about  20  percent  of  GNP.  Fed- 
eral spending,  in  contrast,  increased  in 
20  years  from  20  to  25  percent  of  GNP. 
The  deficit  is  the  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive Government  spending,  not  un- 
dertaxation.  Although  the  President's 
tax  stabilization  effort  has  given  new- 
incentives  for  production  and  encour- 
aged economic  resurgence,  the  contin- 
ued high  rate  of  Federal  spending 
threatens  long-term  recovery. 

I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  for  us, 
if  we  would  vote  for  this  amendment. 


to  take  a  big  step  toward  restoring 
confidence  in  this  economy  among  the 
financial  markets  and  among  the 
people  up  and  down  Main  Streets  of 
America. 

The  defense  budget,  according  to 
popular  media  misreporting.  is  respon- 
sible for  the  deficit,  and  antidefense 
forces  urge  that  the  defense  budget 
take  a  disproportionate  cut  in  compar- 
ison to  nondefense  programs  which 
comprise  73  percent  of  the  overall 
Federal  budget.  Defense,  as  a  portion 
of  the  Federal  pie  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced from  its  45  percent  level  during 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  about 
27  percent  during  the  current  adminis- 
tration. Since  President  Carters  last 
year  in  office,  nondefense  spending 
has  increased  by  $150  billion,  the 
equivalent  of  75  percent  of  our  current 
deficit. 

I  would  not  contend  that  savings 
cannot  be  achieved  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  If  Congress  continues  to 
enact  arbitrary  cuts,  however,  it  only 
precipitates  a  reoccurrence  of  the 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  Pen- 
tagon in  the  past— stretchout  of  pro- 
curement programs  at  uneconomic 
rates  of  production,  decreases  in  readi- 
ness by  restricting  funding  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  foregoing 
modernization  of  our  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  forces,  and  slowdowns 
of  general  purpose  and  naval  force 
modernization  extending  alieady  over 
long  leadtimes. 

The  multiyear  approach  to  defense 
program  planning  and  budgeting  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  Our  de- 
fense personnel  system  must  be  scruti- 
nized. The  All-Volunteer  Force  and 
the  military  retirement  program  are 
consuming  over  half  of  our  defen.se 
budget,  while  in  comparison  the  Sovi- 
ets spend  11  percent  of  their  defense 
outlays  on  personnel  costs. 

Congress  has  become  fixated  with 
micromanagement.  and  are  overin- 
volved  in  decisions  on  specific  weapons 
based  on  parochial  interests.  Congress 
has  failed  to  provide  the  long-term 
program  stability  that  is  the  key  to 
curbing  defense  costs.  Long-term  pro- 
gram stability  could  cut  5  to  6  years 
out  of  the  acquisition  cycle  and  conse- 
quently achieve  tremendous  savings. 
Often,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  steal  our 
technology,  deploy,  test,  and  repair 
their  new  weapons  before  the  Penta- 
gon can  even  secure  a  yes"  or  "no  "  on 
a  specific  design  from  the  Congress. 
This  unpleasant  truth  is  not  reassur- 
ing to  anyone  concerned  about  our  ef- 
forts to  catch  up  with  Soviet  military 
superiority.  The  Soviets,  with  a  GNP 
80  percent  less  than  our  own.  devote 
15  percent  of  their  GNP  to  defense  al- 
locations, while  we  spend  6.7  percent 
of  our  GNP  for  defense.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  budget  resolution  provides 
adequate  funds  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  regain  military  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Last,  the  defense  budget 


should  never  be  predicated  on  budget- 
ary priorities.  It  should  be  calculated 
to  counter  threats  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

What  has  brought  about  the  marked 
shift  in  Federal  spending  priorities 
away  from  national  defense  toward  in- 
creased domestic  social  spending?  The 
simple,  compelling  fact  is  that  funding 
a  strong  national  defense  does  not 
have  the  immediate  political  gratifica- 
tion that  Congress  receives  from  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  expanding 
social  spending  constituency.  Politi- 
cians discovered  years  ago  that  votes 
were  easily  bought  with  social  pro- 
grams and  managed  to  sell  their 
voting  public  on  the  outrageous  false- 
hood that  government,  rather  than 
the  private  sector,  is  the  creator  of 
wealth. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cumulated more  debt  in  the  past  13 
years  than  in  the  first  175  years  of  the 
Nation's  existence.  Indexed  benefits 
have  been  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  program  growth  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  Although  indexing  was  in- 
tended to  counter  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion, it  actually  contributes  to  further 
price  inflation  since  automatic  multi- 
billion  dollar  increases  in  income  bene- 
fits fuel  increased  Federal  spending 
and  higher  taxes.  Today,  nearly  every 
major  welfare,  retirement,  disability, 
and  survivor  benefit  program  adjusts 
benefits  yearly— and  some  as  often  as 
semiannually- to  reflect  increases  in 
some  measuring  index.  Not  surprising- 
ly, entitlements  have  moved  from  36.1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  in  1967 
to  a  high  of  59.1  percent  in  1980. 

H.  L.  Mencken  once  made  a  state- 
ment that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
thought  the  Federal  Government  w-as 
a  gigantic  milch  cow  with  100  million 
teats.  It  has  also  been  said  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  illusion  that  we  can  all 
live  at  someone  else's  expense.  Under 
the  guise  of  helping  the  poor  and 
needy,  a  lot  of  money  has  found  its 
way  to  government  administrators,  to 
statisticians,  consultants,  economists, 
-sociologists,  think  tanks,  and  assorted 
social  agencies.  The  big  spenders  keep 
asking  for  more  money  for  social  pro- 
grams, without  questioning  how  much 
of  the  resources  intended  for  the  un- 
fortunate in  our  society  actually 
reaches  the  source.  Yet  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  welfare  bureaucracy 
through  block  grants  or  cash  pay- 
ments are  met  with  cries  of  indigna- 
tion that  the  poor  would  be  hurt  by 
such  direct  aid. 

Today's  spendthrift  politicians 
should  heed  advice  that  was  offered  by 
President  Coolidge— 

We  mu.si  have  no  carelessness  in  our  deal- 
ings with  public  properly  or  the  expendi- 
tures of  public  money.  Such  a  condition  is 
characteristic  either  of  an  undeveloped 
people  or  of  a  decadent  civilization. 


Our  Republic  was  created  by  men  of 
vision,  who  believed  foremost  in  indi- 
vidual and  national  freedom.  Their 
premise  was  that  a  government  com- 
posed of  imperfect  leaders  exercising 
power  over  others  should  possess 
strictly  limited  authority.  That  unique 
concept  led  to  an  experiment  in  free- 
dom that  resulted  in  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  standard  of  living 
unmatched  by  any  other  nation.  That 
prototype  of  government  has  all  but 
disappeared.  We  face  a  monumental 
decision  as  free  people  today— do  we 
want  continued  expansion  of  the 
social  welfare  state  and  greater  usur- 
pation of  individual  freedom,  or  do  we 
want  to  restore  individual  work  incen- 
tives, fiscal  restraint,  and  allow  for  a 
stable  and  prosperous  economy? 

This  country  has  been  infected  with 
a  sense  of  entitlement  that  feeds  upon 
itself.  Special  interest  groups  and  their 
beneficiaries  are  adept  at  pressuring 
Congress  to  enact  new  and  expensive 
programs  and  to  expand  existing  ones. 
I  believe  we  should  remember  the  one 
entitled  group  that  is  neither  highly 
vocal,  visible,  or  astute  as  lobbying 
Congre.ss  for  handouts— the  American 
taxpayers.  The  taxpayer  is  too  often 
forgotten  in  our  struggles  for  the  dis- 
bursing of  public  funds. 

There  are  .several  major  initiatives 
that  Congress  should  implement,  and 
perhaps  such  will  be  attainable  follow- 
ing the  November  elections.  The  bal- 
anced-budget concept  was  dismissed  as 
naive  in  modern  economics.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  power  to  print 
money  was  abused,  and  monetizing  the 
deficit  .seemed  a  harmless  way  to  wipe 
out  debt.  The  side  effect  was  rampant 
inflation,  reduced  purchasing  power, 
and  economic  disaster.  !  strongly  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  man- 
dating a  balanced  budget,  and  restric- 
tions on  Federal  spending  authority  to 
a  realistic  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Second,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  who  he  or  she  is. 
should  be  given  line-item  veto  author- 
ity, which  nearly  all  State  Governors 
now  possess. 

Last,  fundamental  reforms  to  scale 
down  the  growth  of  the  entitlement 
sector  must  be  instituted,  and  the 
freezing  of  these  COLA's  and  adjust- 
ments would  be  a  good  way  to  start. 

There  is  a  current  pervasive  attitude 
of  defeatism  about  controlling  spend- 
ing in  Washington.  I  find  that  the 
most  frustrating  part  of  being  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  fact,  I  find  it  intoler- 
able. Members  find  enacting  tax  in- 
creases easier  than  addressing  neces- 
sary spending  reform.  Our  budgetary 
problems  can  only  be  solved  by  reas- 
se.ssing  proper  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. Public  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
higher  levels  of  public  spending  is  cru- 
cial to  the  redirection  of  national  pri- 
orities—toward limited  government, 
freedom  for  the  American  citizen,  and 
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the    survival    and    competitiveness    of 
the  United  States  internationally. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  offer 
this  amendment  today.  It  is  why  I 
offer  it  in  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
find  that  our  problem  is  Government 
spenHi-g.  Our  problem  is  not  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  Federal  revenues. 
All  we  need  do  is  take  a  look  at  the 
chart,  and  we  can  see  that  Federal  rev- 
enues have  increased  consistently  for 
the  last  10.  15.  or  20  years. 

It  is  projected  that  we  will  have 
around  $750  billion  of  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  If  we  were  to  spend 
only  $85  million  an  hour,  which  is  all 
we  were  spending  last  year,  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  But  $85  million  an  hour,  no 
matter  how  much  money  it  seems  to 
be.  is  not  enough  to  satiate  the  appe- 
tite of  the  Federal  spending  machine. 
This  proposal  calls  for  spending  $100 
million  an  hour. 

Every  hour  that  goes  by  another 
$100  million  will  be  spent  when  this 
proposal  comes  into  law.  That  is  why  I 
offer  the  amendment  I  do.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  paltry,  even  though  it  will  cut 
out  over  $200  billion  in  budget  expend- 
itures over  a  3-year  period  without 
hurting  national  defense,  although  de- 
fense will  carry  part  of  this  savings. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  have  a  break- 
down here  on  the  numbers.  There  will, 
as  I  have  stated,  be  no  increase  in  rev- 
enues. In  my  original  proposal,  there 
were  $27  billion  in  defense  savings  and 
now  there  will  be  another  $40  billion 
added  to  that  approximately,  so  there 
will  be  about  S70  billion  in  defense  sav- 
ings, and  $132  billion  in  nondefense 
savings,  coming  up  for  a  total  of  over 
$200  billion  with  no  tax  increases. 

So  this  is  something  sub.stantive  for 
any  of  those  who  wish  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  budget  which 
would  mandate  additional  savings  in 
defense  over  and  above  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  leadership  package.  This 
plan  would  freeze  military  pensions, 
military  pay,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense civil  servant  pay  for  a  3-year 
period,  as  would  all  Federal  employ- 
ees' pay  and  all  Federal  pensions  over 
the  same  3-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  just  asked  me 
a  question  to  explain  basically  the  dif- 
ference between  the  proposal  that  I 
offer  here  today  and  the  more  highly 
publicized  KGB  plan  that  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and   Delaware  will   be  offering.   This 


plan  is  a  3-year  freeze  instead  of  1 
year,  and  this  will  have  the  rose 
garden  defense  numbers  in  it.  but  in 
addition  to  the  rose  garden  defense 
numbers,  it  would  reflect  about  signifi- 
cant .savings  in  addition  to  that  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  DOD— civilian 
and  military— pay  raises  from  fiscal 
year  1985  through  1987.  and  also  in 
military  pensions,  there  will  be  no 
COLAs  from  1985  through  1987. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  well  aware  that  this 
year  you  cannot  offer  a  budget  plan 
with  any  hope  of  .success  unless  it  has 
some  sort  of  an  important  acronym.  In 
other  words,  this  is  in  the  down  pa.v- 
ment  plan  or  Rose  Garden  plan  or 
KGB  plan.  What  is  the  name  that  at- 
taches to  this  by  which  we  should 
know  this? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  This  is  the  Symms 
budget  proposal  for  1984.  which  I 
think  would  give  us  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  must  say  I  am 
attracted,  sort  of.  to  the  substance  of 
this  idea,  but  I  just  think  that  in  1984 
you  have  to  have  a  flashier  name  than 
that  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Members  and  the  general  public, 
and  I  urge  the  Senator  to  think  on 
that. 

While  he  does,  may  I  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  about  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  certainly 
may. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  wish  to  be  sure 
I  understand. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing  in  this 
budget  proposal  is  to  cut  the  nonde- 
fense discretionary  programs  10  per- 
cent from  the  CBO  ba.seline. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Then  with  re- 
spect to  the  entitlement  programs  to 
the  cost-of-living  adjusted  programs, 
the  Senator  is  freezing  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  except  for  tho.se 
which  are  means-tested? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Anyone  that  is  means- 
tested  would  not  have  their  benefits 
frozen.  They  would  get  their  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  people  in 
this  plan  who  would,  .say.  be  social  se- 
curity recipients,  if  for  any  reason 
they  came  under  the  poverty  level, 
then  they  would  be  qualified  to  apply 
for  means-tested  entitlements,  and 
therefore  eligible  to  pick  up  again  a 
full  COLA.  So  this  plan  keeps  the 
safety  net  in  place  for  the  people  that 
need  to  participate  in  means-tested  en- 
titlement programs. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  he  of- 
fered a  version  of  this  plan  in  commit- 
tee. I  voted  against  it  because,  as  I  un- 
derstood it  at  that  time,  it  did  not  in- 
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corporate   substantial   savings   in 
defense  function. 

It  appeared  to  me,  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  maintain  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  defense  that  we 
can  afford,  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
large-scale  cuts  in  other  programs 
would  not  be  feasible  if  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  some  savings  in  defense. 
So  I  reluctantly  voted  against  his  plan. 

But  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
the  Senator  is  now  suggesting,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, that  he  is  also  planning  cut- 
backs in  the  rate  of  increase  in  growth 
in  the  defense  function,  as  well? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
taken  the  Republican  leadership  pack- 
age, known  as  the  rose  garden  pack- 
age, and  added  more  savings  than  that 
package  has  with  respect  to  defense  by 
freezing  DOD  pay  and  military 
COLA'S.  The  package  I  offered  in  the 
committee  that  the  Senator  refers  to 
included  a  $27  billion  defense  savings 
over  fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987. 
It  reflected  only  $27  billion  in  savings 
in  the  area  of  defense. 

We  are  having  CBO  recalculate 
those  numbers,  so  I  believe  we  will  be 
somewhere  closer  to  $40  billion  in  de- 
fen.se  savings  and  $132  billion  in  non- 
defense  savings.  The  total,  instead  of 
around  $181  billion,  is  going  to  be 
closer  to  around  $200  billion. 

The  Senator  asked  me  another  ques- 
tion moments  ago  when  we  were  casu- 
ally visiting,  about  the  tax  side  of  this 
package.  I  did  not  include  the  $50  bil- 
lion package  that  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate since  this  was  estimated.  So,  in 
effect,  if  that  package  all  become  part 
of  the  law  and  my  budget  plan  be- 
comes part  of  the  law,  there  would  be 
over  a  $250  billion  savings  on  the  defi- 
cit as  opposed  to  the  $200  billion  that 
will  be  reflected  here. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  $250  bil- 
lion, that  is  from  the  CBO  baseline  or 
from  the  baseline  adjusted  in  the  same 
way  that  the  committees  proposal  is? 
In  other  words,  should  we  compare 
that  with  the  $150  billion  number  that 
is  proposed  by  the  pending  leadership 
or  rose  garden  amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
answer  that  question.  I  need  to  coun- 
sel with  the  staff  on  that. 

The  reason  I  had  the  higher  defense 
number  to  begin  with  was  because  this 
plan  was  calculated  using  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
savings  would  be  about  $200  billion 
from  the  baseline. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  From  the  CBO 
baseline? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  And  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  savings  in  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  the  savings  in 
Government  spending. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  And  an  addi- 
tional $48  to  $50  billion  is  included  in 
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the  tax  portion  of  the  bill  that  has  al- 
ready gone  through  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  net  deficit  reduction 
we  would  expect  under  this  plan  would 
be  about  $250  billion? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  not  quite 
double,  but  it  is  substantially  greater 
than  other  proposals  now  pending? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes.  And  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  th^t  if  something  like 
this  should  pass  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 
I  think  the  response  in  the  financial 
markets  would  be  ab.solutely.  over- 
whelmingly positive.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues would  be  heartened  if  we 
could,  in  fact,  muster  up  enough  votes 
to  pass  this.  I  think  what  it  would  say 
to  the  world  is  that  Congress  is  finally 
beginning  to  recognize  that  the  only 
way  they  are  going  to  resolve  our  eco- 
nomic problems  is  not  by  cutting 
everybody's  paycheck,  or  .something 
equally  drastic,  but  by  saying  firmly 
that  we  are  not  going  to  increase  any- 
body's benefits  until  we  get  out  of  this 
economic  crisis. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact,  as  I  am.  that  we 
are  in  a  crisis  situation.  Yet.  .somehow 
there  seems  to  be  no  willingness  in 
this  body  or  in  the  other  body  to 
really  take  a  tough  stance  necessary  to 
get  out  of  this  spending  spiral. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  easy  vote 
for  anybody  to  cast,  but  I  do  believe  it 
is  the  right  approach  to  our  budget 
crisis.  As  I  said  earlier,  we  are  spend- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  while  revenues  amount  to 
about  19  percent  of  the  gro.ss  national 
product.  The  budget  is  'balanced"  by 
borrowing,  of  which.  I  might  say.  Mr. 
President,  a  great  portion  of  the  defi- 
cit is  carried  by  investment  from  over- 
seas. So  we  have  become  a  debtor 
nation  in  the  proceess  of  this  continu- 
ous deficit  spending. 

I  think  it  creates  a  highly  volatile 
and  dangerous  situation  for  the  Amer- 
ican citizenry  to  be  in,  with  instanta- 
neous bank  withdrawals  where  com- 
puters can  transfer  billions  of  dollars 
across  the  ocean  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. The  circumstances  are  certainly 
present  which  could  in  fact  allow  for  a 
situation  to  arise  where  people  would 
decide  that  it  was  time  to  take  their 
money  out  of  U.S.  Treasury  bills  and 
take  it  back  over  to  Europe  or  Japan, 
or  wherever.  If  that  happened,  I  think 
we  would  find  that  the  situation  could 
be  an  absolute  calamity  with  respect 
to  the  financial  markets  and  interest 
rates  could  very  well  increase  sharply. 

I  do  not  know  when  this  is  going  to 
happen,  whether  it  is  going  to  happen 
in  1984,  whether  it  will  happen  in 
1985,  or  in  1986.  It  always  astounds 
me,  as  a  fervent  believer  in  capitalism 
and  free  enterpri.se.  how  the  sy.stem  in 
the  United  States  has  survived  as  long 
as  it  has  when  it  is  so  badly  abused  by 


the  Government  policies  of  overtaxa- 
tion, of  excessively  taxing  the  industri- 
al base  of  the  country,  excessively 
taxing  capital,  excessively  taxing 
work,  and  destroying  individual  work 
incentive.  It  amazes  me  that  we 
manage  as  well  as  we  do. 

I  have  often  made  the  comment  to 
some  of  my  friends  that  I  am  some- 
times glad  that  in  general  the  public 
and  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
realize  just  how  bad  the  situation  is  or 
it  might  create  a  panic  if  the  public 
recognized  the  future  impact  of  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  excessive  spending. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  listening  to  my 
good  friend  explain  his  defense  savings 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  just 
need  a  little  more  edification. 

Those  defense  savings  of  $40  billion 
.sound  a  little  like  the  savings  my  wife 
tells  me  she  has  made  when  she  comes 
back  from  a  sale.  The  fact  that  she 
only  bought  one  hat  and  two  dresses 
rather  than  buying  four  is  supposed  to 
be  a  'savings.  "  And  the  other  .saving, 
of  course,  is  that  the  dresses  and  hat 
were  on  sale.  But  maybe  the  store  took 
a  $100  dress  and  marked  it  up  to  $200 
and  then  sold  it  "on  sale"  for  $100. 

Some  savings. 

I  have  a  hard  time  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  $40  billion  in  defense 
savings.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado can  explain  that,  because  he 
seems  to  be  enamored  with  the  plan 
that  contains  the.se  defense  "savings." 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  correct  that  we 
are  talking  about  savings  from  the 
rate  of  projected  increase,  whether  it 
is  CBO  or  the  President.  And  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  describing  these  as 
the  kind  of  savings  that  might  occur  if 
someone  decided  to  only  buy  one  new 
hat  instead  of  four. 

But  that  is  the  sort  of  savings  we  are 
talking  about  all  across  the  board  in 
this  budget.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  are 
not  talking  about  net  year-to-year  re- 
ductions in  anybody's  plan.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  among  working  men 
and  women,  when  they  talk  about 
making  a  cut.  they  are  talking  about 
spending  less  next  year  than  this  year. 
Let  me  cite  one  quite  specific  example 
that  is  near  to  my  heart. 

In  Pueblo.  Colo.,  there  is  a  great 
company  which  iito-  been  the  back- 
bone of  that  community.  And  the 
working  men  and  women  of  that  com- 
pany, through  their  labor  organiza- 
tion, agreed  to  a  cut  in  their  compen- 
sation giving  back  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  that  they  had  spent  decades 
earning.  When  they  said  they  were 
taking  a  cut.  they  did  not  mean  trim 
off  something  of  next  year's  increase. 
They  meant  rolling  back  the  rate  of 


pay.  That  is  what  a  cut  means  in 
common  parlance.  But  all  through 
this  budget,  we  are  not  talking  about 
that  anywhere  and  maybe  we  should 
be. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  want  to  give  credit 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  becau.se  I 
think  he  is  talking  about  a  real  cut 
from  the  baseline  in  the  domestic  pro- 
grams. That  will  be  a  real  cut  from 
last  year. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  will  be  a  real  cut  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  It  will  be  a  real  cut 
for  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  will 
be  a  real  cut  for  the  FBI.  It  will  be  a 
real  cut  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. It  will  mean  a  real  cut 
for  them.  But  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Colorado,  when  we  get  to  defense,  it  is 
not  a  real  cut  at  all.  The  CBO  says  de- 
fense will  go  up  $7.2  billion  under  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  there  is  an  answer 
to  that.  Mr.  President,  while  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  will  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  T  want  to  answer  the 
question,  before  the  clerk  reports,  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida.  The  Presi- 
dent initially  asked  for  a  much  higher 
defense  number.  Originally  in  the 
committee  I  had  this  budget  calculat- 
ed on  the  President's  $305  billion  re- 
quest for  defense.  I  have  since  reduced 
that  figure  to  the  level  agreed  upon  in 
the  rose  garden  budget,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  which  is  a  7-percent  growth 
in  defense.  But  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  it  is  not  only  President  Reagan 
that  recognizes  that  we  had  to  have  an 
increase  in  our  defense  spending.  On 
March  15.  under  congressional  pres- 
sure, the  President  agreed  to  $22  bil- 
lion in  further  defense  cuts  But  if  you 
go  back  and  look  at  what  President 
Carter  was  saying  in  his  last  year  in 
office,  the  Reagan  program  right  now 
is  below  the  levels  of  defense  spending 
which  President  Carter  felt  were  re- 
quired, but  which  were  rejected  by  the 
American  people  in  the  1980  elections 
as  being  inadequate. 

I  think  the  constitutional  and  the 
historical  mandate  of  this  body— as  • 
the  National  Congress— is  that  there  is 
a  constitutional  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that,  if  there 
are  some  issues  with  respect  to  drug 
enforcement,  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  believe  this  Congress  can  ad- 
dress those  Lssues  individually,  and 
make  some  tradeoffs  in  some  of  those 
very  vital  and  critical  areas.  I  have  no 
argument  with  that.  However,  if  you 
recall  the  Grace  Commission  report, 
which  has  largely  been  set  aside  thus 
far  by  Congress,  it  made  the  recom- 
mendation that,  if  we  would  reward 
those  people  in  positions  of  authority 
in  the  senior  executive  management 
corps  of  the  civil  service,  they  could  in 
fact  reduce  expenditures  in  their  area 


by  at  least  12  to  15  percent  with  no 
diminution  of  the  services  which  they 
are  providing  to  the  public.  Peter 
Grace  said  the  incentive  system  is  to- 
tally in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  way  it  is  in  the  business  sector. 

What  he  suggests  is  that  we  pay 
those  people  a  bonus  so  they  are  re- 
warded for  saving  money.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  with  this  amendment- 
some  of  the  unnecessary  bureaucracy 
and  unnecessary  paperwork  could  be 
reduced,  without  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  particular  agencies. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  303  1 

(Purpose:  To  rpstrain  federal  .spending) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr.  Svmms)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3031  to 
amendment  No.  3027. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow's: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be  in- 
.serled.  in.sert  the  following:   "Act.  " 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution.  a.s 
recommended  by  the  respective  committees 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$296,000,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 
$324,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  or 
$357,200,000,000  in  fiscal  .year  1987. 

(b)  For  all  non-defense,  discretionary  pro- 
grams, budget  authority  (or  program  levels, 
where  appropriate)  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
level  which  is  lO-^r  below  the  Congressional 
Budget  office  baseline  level,  as  estimated  in 
January  1984.  in  fiscal  year  1985.  For  fi.scal 
years  1986  and  1987.  such  budget  authority 
or  program  levels  shall  be  those  determined 
above  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  shall  be  no  pay  raises  for  civil- 
ian employees  or  for  military  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  or  1987. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  shall  be  no  cost  of  living  ad- 
juslmenl.s  in  federal  benefit  programs— This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  means-lesled- 
entitlcments. 

(e)  On  October  1,  1984,  every  .senior  execu- 
tive staff  employee  shall  receive  a  one-time 
bonus  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.00.  Provid- 
ed, That  the  spending  reductions  directed 
by  this  .section  have  been  achieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  He  got  into  an  argu- 
ment on  the  merits.  I  really  was  not 
trying  to  encroach  on  the  merits.  I  am 
trying  to  understand  the  technical 
parts  of  the  amendment,  or  how  there 
is  a  $40  billion  savings.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  says  that  defense 
will  increase  by  $7.2  billion,  and  yet  I 
hear  claims  about  a  S40  billion  .savings. 
I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  say 
that  President  Carter  had  asked  for 
more. 

The  way  I  read  the  Constitution,  it 
is  not  what  the  President  asks  for  that 
determines  what  we  spend.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  tax.  ap- 
propriate, and  spend  money.  If  it  is 
our  constitutional  responsibility  and  if 
we  carried  out  that  responsibility  last 
year,  then  it  seems  to  me  what  we  do 
this  year  should  be  measured  against 
what  we  did  last  year,  and  not  by  a 
President's  wish  list. 

When  I  look  at  that.  I  see  that  the 
Senator  in  his  'savings"  amendment  is 
adding  $7.2  billion  to  the  rate  of 
growth  for  defense,  yet  would  turn 
around  and  cut  all  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. I  have  a  hard  time  seeing 
where  that  is  fair,  and  how  that  meets 
any  criteria  for  claiming  genuine  sav- 
ings. 

Last  year.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  we  actually  ended  up 
appropriating  about  3.5  percent  real 
growth  for  defense.  Your  amendment 
would  double  that  rate  of  growth. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  not  correct. 
What  this  would  do  is  take  the  Rose 
Garden  number  on  defense  which  was 
substantially  reduced  from  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Rose  Garden 
number  is  just  a  fragrance.  It  is  an  es- 
sence. It  has  a  smell.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
How  much  money  is  in  this  particular 
plan  that  is  before  us  in  the  so-called 
Domenici  amendment?  How  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  in  that  for  defense 
spending?  $297  billion  for  next  year.  Is 
that  correct?  Nearly  $300  billion  for 
1985. 

Mr.  CHILES.  $299  billion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  what  you  do  is 
take  that  number  and  compute  in  my 
savings  to  get  my  lowered  number— 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  military 
or  civilian  pay  increases  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  over  the  3-year 
period— which  would  be  a  reduction, 
according  to  my  original  plan,  of  $27 
billion  total.  That  is  the  answer,  if  I 
understand  the  Senator's  question  cor- 
rectly. That  is  how  we  arrived  at  that 
number. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senator  that  there 
is  an  ongoing  bipartisan  understand- 
ing and  agreement  across  this  broad 
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land  of  ours  that  we  have  to  modern- 
ize our  defense  capabilities,  both  our 
strategic  and  tactical  capability.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  that  done,  but  it  is  un- 
derway. That  is  how  I  arrived  at  that 
number. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  still  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. There  is  $3  billion  in  the 
budget  for  the  pay  raise  in  1985.  Even 
if  you  multiply  that  by  3,  I  .still  do  not 
get  27. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  1985  we  end  up  with 
$3  billion.  In  1986  it  would  be  $9  bil- 
lion. In  1987  it  would  be  $15  billion, 
for  a  total  of  $27  billion.  The  pensions 
account  is  also  on  defense.  So  what  we 
are  doing  is  not  having  COLAs  for 
1985.  1986.  and  1987,  except  for  tho.se 
programs  which  are  means  tested. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  answer  a  question. 

I  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  this 
amendment.  Let  me  read  two  subsec- 
tions. 

Subsection  (c).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  there  shall  be  no  pay 
raises  for  civilian  employees  or  for  military 
emplovees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
fiscal  .vear  1985.  1986.  or  1987. 
Then  we  come  down  to  section  (d). 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  there  shall  be  no  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments In  Federal  benefit  programs. 

The  next  section  says.  -This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  means- 
tested  entitlements." 

The  key  section  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  is  subsection  (e). 

On  October  1.  1984.  every  senior  executive 
staff  emplovee  shall  receive  a  one-time 
bonus  in  the  amount  of  S20.000.  provided, 
that  the  spending  reductions  directed  by 
this  section  have  been  achieved. 

Are  we  establishing  some  kind  of  a 
precedent  there?  What  is  this  section? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  What  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  is  that  this  came  from  the 
1978  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  which 
passed  the  Congress  and  was  signed 
into  law  by  President  Carter.  There  is 
a  section  in  that  act  which  allows  for 
incentive  bonuses.  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions from  the  Grace  Commi-ssion 
report  was  that  one  of  the  failures  of 
Government  to  be  able  to  control  its 
appetite  for  more  and  more  spending 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  economic 
incentive  to  achieve  cost -savings  for 
those  people  actually  running  the 
senior  executive  service.  These  are  the 
people  who  make  the  decisions.  They 
are  the  operation  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies,  the  professional  oper- 
ations officers  who  are  not  political 
appointees.  I  am  talking  about  people 
who  are  professional,  senior  executive 
service.  There  is  no  incentive  for  them 
to  reduce  expenditures. 

The  Grace  report,  in  fact,  found, 
over  the  years,  that  the  bigger  the 
program  the  more  need  for  a  higher 
civil  service  rating. 

When  Mr.  Grace  testified  before  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  other  com- 


mittees of  the  Senate  that  I  serve  on, 
he  made  the  statement  that  he  be- 
lieves, that  if  we  allow  the  political  ap- 
pointees to  decide  which  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  paid  those  $20,000 
boiiuses  to  actually  go  out  and  -save 
the  taxpayers'  money,  it  would  be 
money  well  spent.  There  are  7.200 
people  in  this  category.  What  this 
budget  does  is  to  allow  for  up  to 
$20,000  per  year  for  each  one  of  those. 
It  does  not  mandate  that  they  all  get 
the  $20,000. 

I  placed  that  provision  in  there  to 
make  that  assumption  that  the  money 
would  be  available  to  give  these  bo- 
ntises. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
what  would  be  the  definition  of 
•senior  executive  staff  employee?" 
Who  would  fall  within  that  category 
or  that  definition? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  7.200  of  them.  I  might 
have  to  do  a  little  research  to  find  a 
precise  definition.  When  a  Grace  Com- 
mission spokesperson  testified.  I  re- 
member distinctly  that  he  made  the 
statement  there  were  7.200  of  them. 
The  Grace  Commission  recommended 
that  that  number  be  reduced  to  5,200. 
But.  I  am  not  trying  to  enact  that  sug- 
gestion here. 

My  point  is  that  no  matter  who  the 
President  is,  there  should  be  some  way 
so  that  the  employees  who  save  the 
taxpayers"  money  in  tho.se  agencies 
without  diluting  the  services  that  are 
supposedly  being  provided  by  that 
agency,  or  the  regulatory  or  other  ac- 
tivities, whatever  the  agency  is.  If  they 
are  doing  that  in  a  proper  fashion  and 
reducing  the  waste  that  takes  place  by 
implementing  good  management  prac- 
tices and  good  management  tech- 
niques, there  should  be  a  way  to 
reward  them.  That  is  what  President 
Carter  wanted  to  do.  I  think  most  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  see  that  done. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  private 
sector  if  an  employee  reduces  costs 
and  increases  profits,  that  is  how  he  or 
she  gets  promoted.  In  the  Government 
.sector,  the  incentive  is  to  get  bigger 
numbers  of  people  on  the  program  and 
then  you  have  to  have  more  people 
working  for  you  and  more  responsibil- 
ity, and  you  get  promoted.  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  better  incentive  system  in 
place  here. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  see  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do.  It  is  somewhat  trouble- 
some to  me  to  recognize  .some  factors. 
One  factor  is  that  subsection  (e>  pro- 
posal says  "shall  receive  a  one-time 
bonus."  It  is  not  "may  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive." but  it  says  these  senior  execu- 
tive staff  employees  "shall"  receive  a 
one-time  bonus. 

I  will  say  what  concerns  me  about 
this.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be 
handing  out  these  bonuses.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  does. 
I  believe  we  have  seen  some  real 
abuses  in  our  bonus  system  within  the 
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governmental  structure  in  the  last  4  or 
5  years.  I  think  there  is  a  very  small, 
select  group  of  people  which  makes  de- 
cisions on  who  gets  these  bonuses. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  willing  to 
modify  that  to  change  it  to  "may.  ' 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection  

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  changed  to  "may"  in 
that  subsection. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendment   is 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified, 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:    Act." 

Sec  .  <a)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$296,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
S324. 700.000. 000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$357,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  For  all  non-defense,  di.scretlonary  pro- 
grams, budget  authority  (or  program  levels, 
where  appropriate)  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
level  which  Is  10  percent  below  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  baselini-  level,  as  esti- 
mated In  January  1984,  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
For  fLscal  years  1986  and  1987.  such  budget 
authority  or  program  levels  shall  be  those 
determined  above  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi.sion 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  pay  raises  for  civil- 
ian t-mployees  or  for  military  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  1986.  or  1987. 

(di  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments in  federal  benefit  programs.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  means-tested 
entitlements. 

le)  On  October  1.  1984,  every  senior  execu- 
tive staff  employee  may  receive  a  one-time 
bonus  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.00.  Provid- 
ed.  that  the  spending  reductions  directed  by 
this  section  have  been  achieved. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  object  to  the 
whole  section  whether  it  is  "may"  or 
"shall."  What  we  are  looking  at  here  is 
sort  of  a  bonus  for  the  buddy  system. 
That  is  how  I  would  classify  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  problem  is  the 
way  we  are  failing  to  address  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  Federal  spending.  I 
recall  that  the  Senator  and  I  were  in 
the  House  recently  together.  He 
became  Governor  of  his  State,  and 
then  came  back  to  the  Senate.  If  he 
will  think  back  to  what  the  budget  was 
when  he  was  in  the  House  originally 
and  what  it  is  today,  he  will  acknowl- 
edge we  are  not  addressing  our  spend- 
ing problem  today.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  It  is  not  solely  an  issue  of  either 
the  Democrats  or  Republicans.  The 
system  is  growing  faster  and  we  are 
not  controlling  it.  What  I  am  saying  is 
I  think  when  President  Carter  came 
into  town  he  had  a  very  good  idea  of 
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trying  to  put  more  flexibility  into  the 
Civil  Service  Act  so  that  people  could 
be  dismissed  if  they  were  inefficient  or 
had  poor  work  habits,  or  had  allowed 
wasteful  practices  to  occur. 

Also,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  reward 
them  as  in  the  private  sector,  because 
he  recognized  that  those  incentives 
worked  in  private  enterprise.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

It  may  not  be  a  perfect  way.  There 
may  be  bugs  in  it.  I  will  not  say  this 
will  work  miracles,  but  at  least  it  is 
better  than  what  we  are  doing  now.  I 
think  it  is  totally  irresponsible  for  us 
to  continue  on  this  way  without 
making  some  attempt  to  try  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  expensive  growth  and 
waste  that  we  all  know  takes  place  in 
any  Government  agency,  whether  it 
be  the  Pentagon,  HHS.  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  nature  of 
the  system  is  that  it  breeds  inefficien- 
cies and  incompetence,  and  encourages 
bigger  and  more  spending  programs. 
There  is  no  incentive  for  anybody  to 
reverse  this  dangerous  trend. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  think  this:  what  we 
are  really  faced  with,  and  will  be  deal- 
ing with  this  day  and  in  the  course  of 
next  week,  is  to  truly  come  forward 
with  an  equitable  plan,  such  as  a 
freeze  on  expenditures.  I  will  support 
one  of  those  freezes,  though  I  do  not 
know  which  one.  I  will  vote  for  it  on 
final  passage.  I  will  support  one  of 
those  freezes  just  as  I  supported  a 
freeze  last  May.  which  only  16  of  our 
colleagues  joined  in,  offered  by  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS.  But  that  is  history.  Now 
we  ha\e  to  deal  with  the  present  and 
what  we  are  about  to  do. 

My  real  concern  is  that  there  will  be 
no  cost  of  living  adjustments  in  Feder- 
al benefit  programs,  under  subsection 
(d). 

I  wonder  how  we  might  react  if  we 
were  a  social  security  recipient  draw- 
ing a  very  nominal  sum  of  support 
each  month  who  looks  up  and  sees 
some  14,000  bureaucrats— I  hate  to  call 
them  that— "senior  executive  staff  em- 
ployees" receiving  a  bonus  of  up  to 
$20,000.  I  think  that  is  what  is  wrong 
with  our  approach  in  this  type  of 
amendment.  That  approach  is  simply 
not  fair.  It  favors  one  group  more 
than  it  favors  another.  In  fact,  it 
favors  one  group  to  the  detriment  of 
others.  The  cost-of-living  increases,  or 
whatever,  are  going  to  be  spun  off 
from  more  deserving  groups  and  given 
to  certain  bureaucrats,  most  of  whom, 
I  assume,  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
answer  that,  that  would  be  like  com- 
paring apples  and  oranges.  When  we 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  maybe 
7.000  people  who  could  get  a  bonus  of 
up  to  $20,000,  we  are  then  talking 
about  a  completely  different  thing. 
Millions  and  millions  of  Americans  re- 
ceive automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. I  find  that  when  I  visit  with 
senior  citizens,  and  ask  them  this  ques- 


tion: If  the  choice  is  that  you  not  get 
any  cuts  in  your  present  benefits  but 
not  get  any  increases  either,  but  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  Feder- 
al spending  reduction  and  a  continued 
reduced  rate  of  inflation  which  we 
have  now  in  process— the  senior  citi- 
zens always  answer  affirmatively,  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  those 
increases  in  exchange  for  having  a 
stable  fiscal  policy.  They  know  this 
would  mean  lower  interest  rates  so 
their  children  and  grandchildren 
would  afford  to  buy  homes,  and  also 
would  mean  less  inflation  so  they 
would  not  have  their  purchasing 
power  destroyed. 

Under  my  plan,  anybody  who  falls 
into  the  poverty  level  would  then  qual- 
ify for  means-tested  programs,  which 
are  exempted  from  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  freeze.  I  am  trying  to  take 
care  of  those  people  who  are  less  privi- 
leged in  our  society. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  How  would  this  affect 
a  disability  recipient?  Would  this 
cause  the  administration  to  continue 
cutting  more  from  the  disability  rolls 
in  the  disability  insurance  program? 
Would  this  cau.se  more  cuts  there? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  As  we  know.  Secretary 
Heckler  has  recently  put  a  moratori- 
um on  that.  I  think  properly  .so. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  moratorium  is 
only  in  place  until  Congress  acts  on 
the  issue.  But  here  we  are  saying, 
"OK.  go  out  and  cut  10  percent  more 
off  the  disability  rolls."  and  then  re- 
warding the  people  at  the  top  with  a 
$20,000  bonus  for  ordering  those  pain- 
ful cuts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No,  Mr.  President:  that 
is  not  the  way  it  is  going  to  work. 
People  who  qualify  for  disability  bene- 
fits would  come  under  programs  that 
would  not  be  cut  10  percent.  These 
would  be  programs  that  are  means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  that  are 
not  cut  10  percent. 

The  only  programs  which  are  cut. 
which  would  be  cut  by  10  percent, 
would  be  the  nondefense  discretionary 
programs.  Anyone  who  is  receiving  a 
Government  benefit,  say  from  a  dis- 
ability, would  not  be  affected  by  this 
except  that  there  may  not  be  an  in- 
crease for  them  if  they  are  in  a  non- 
means-tested  program. 

If  it  were  a  social  security  disability 
benefit,  they  might  not  get  an  increase 
unless  they  fell  under  the  poverty  line. 
Let  us  say  the  first  year  went  by,  for 
example,  and  we  had  a  cost-of-living 
increase  of  what  is  predicted  now,  3.5 
percent  or  something  for  this  year  and 
next  year.  Because  of  that,  if  someone 
fell  from  above  the  poverty  line  to 
below  it,  even  if  they  are  on  a  Govern- 
ment pension— a  veterans  pension, 
civil  service  pension,  military  pension 
or  social  security  pension— if  they  in 
fact  fell  below  the  poverty  line,  they 
would  be  eligible  to  be  picked  up 
though  the  exempted  means-tested 
programs,   I  am  retaining  the  safety 


net  so  that  the  less  advantaged  people 
in  our  society  would  be  protected. 
That  is  the  total  purpose  of  the 
author  in  writing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  One  final  point.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
explaining  his  position  on  this  matter. 
My  question  is  this:  Should  the  Sena- 
tors  amendment  pass  and  be  part  of 
H.R.  2163,  would  not  the  language  and 
the  numbers  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment eventually  have  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  So  if  we  go  through 
the  appropriations  process  and  if  these 
levels  are  approved  and  if  we  decide  on 
these  level"  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  seems  we  are  giving  a  bonus  to 
civilian  employees  out  there  for  doing 
exactly  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee said  to  do  anyway.  So  I  do  not 
see  the  Senator's  logic  in  proposing 
this  amendment,  or  that  we  can  justi- 
fy a  reward  or  bonus  for  these  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  the  justifica- 
tion for  it  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
having  a  few  thousand  dollars  avail- 
able for  an  incentive  system  to  create 
a  better  managed  Federal  department 
or  agency  by  rewarding  someone  who 
can  run  the  shop  better,  and  deliver 
the  services  more  cost-effectively  to 
the  public.  So  I  think  there  is  a  justifi- 
cation for  this  provision. 

The  way  we  have  been  operating.  I 
have  to  say  to  the  Senator,  every  year 
the  Federal  budget  gets  a  little  bit 
bigger.  We  go  back  home  and  find 
that,  instead  of  raising  havoc  about  a 
$10  billion  deficit,  it  got  to  be  a  $20  bil- 
lion deficit,  then  a  $30  billion  deficit, 
then  a  $200  billion  deficit— it  seems 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  I  would  be  willing 
to  take  a  chance  to  try  to  give  this  pro- 
posal an  opportunity  to  work. 

A  certain  number  of  people  in  each 
agency  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  are  the  political  appoint- 
ees. They  would  hopefully  have  to  ex- 
ercise some  commonsense  and  judg- 
ment, and  make  some  decisions  that  it 
is  very  possible  for  them  to  make  here 
with  proper  economic  incentives. 

The  Senator  iscorrect,  and  I  think 
he  brings  up  a  very,  very  important 
point— that  if  we  just  slice  off  10  per- 
cent of  the  money,  if  the  agency  saved 
the  money  but  reduced  the  services  to 
the  public,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
political  appointee  or  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cer would  decide  they  do  not  deserve 
the  bonus.  They  would  have  to  achieve 
savings  in  such  a  fashion  that  waste, 
inefficiencies,  and  so  forth  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  SYMMS,  It  would  apply  to  all 
senior  executive  staff. 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  it  apply  to  my 
office,  for  example,  my  Senate  office? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  my  worthy, 
very  worthy,  trustworthy  administra- 
tive assistant.  Mr.  Don  Harrell.  receive 
a  $20,000  bonus  if  he  cut  expenses  in 
my  office  by  10  percent? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  our  offices  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  protections  that 
people  do  in  civil  service.  A  Senator 
can  walk  in  and  fire  everybody  on  his 
staff  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  and  start 
over  and  hire  new  staff  the  next  day. 
So  I  think  we  have  that  kind  of  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Is  this  freeze  and  this 
bonus  going  to  apply  to  the  legislative 
branch?  Frankly,  I  think  they  should. 
They  ought  to  apply  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  it  should,  too. 
It  would  apply  to  the  legislative 
b.-anch  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  each  office  would  get.  I  do 
not  know  if  there  are  any  senior  exec- 
utive service  personnel  serving  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government.  The 
bonuses  would  have  to  result  from  the 
specified  10-percent  savings  in  the 
nondefense  discretionary  programs  as 
the  bill  stipulates. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  know  if  a  leg- 
islative branch  assistant  would  receive 
this  bonus  or  not. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  By  definition,  those 
people  are  m  the  executive  branch  and 
in  agencies  like  the  Patent  Office. 
Commerce  Department,  other  areas 
like  that. 

Just  as  an  example.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, if  each  senior  executive  service 
person  got  the  $20,000  bonus,  which  I 
ao  not  anticipate  they  would,  at  a 
maximum,  it  would  cost  $140  million. 
But  if  they  achieve  the  savings  we  are 
asking  them  to  achieve,  we  would  be 
spending  $140  million  in  order  to  save 
$132  billion.  So  it  would  pay  for  itself 
many,  many  times  over.  I  think  that  is 
really  the  issue  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
close  by  saying  that  I  think  every  sin- 
cere, dedicated,  senior  executive  serv- 
ice staff  employee,  whatever  the  defi- 
nition is.  ought  to  be  doing  this 
anyway.  Why  we  are  going  to  reward 
them  $20,000  each  for  doing  their  job 
as  they  should  be  under  normal,  rea- 
sonable circumstances,  is  somewhat 
baffling. 

I  do  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  appreciate  the  Senators  answer- 
ing mv  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
fairly  soon,  and  while  we  are  at  ease 
for  a  moment  I  should  like  to  explain 
how  I  am  going  to  vote  and  why.  I  am 
going  to  support  this  amendment. 
There  are  .some  aspects  of  the  propos- 
al advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  which  trouble  me.  Frankly.  I  am 
disposed  to  largely  agree  with  what 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  has  said 
about  the  $20,000  bonus;  there  is  some 
logic  to  that  idea,  but  on  balance  I 
think  perhaps  it  is  not  appropriate  in 
this  particular  amendment.  But  the 
broad  thrust  and  cut  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  so  while  I  do 
have  some  reservations  about  that— in 
fact,  I  have  another  reservation  or  two 
about  the  amendment— the  real  issue 
is  not  the  detail  but  the  broad  implica- 
tion of  it. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  bonus 
issue,  whether  you  think  it  is  a  good 
idea,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
explained,  and  Peter  Grace  of  the 
Grace  Commission  has  pointed  out, 
and  a  good  argument  can  be  made  for 
it.  or  whether  you  have  doubts  about 
it.  as  I  do,  that  is  a  very  minor  part  of 
the  overall  amendment.  The  main 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
find  some  way  to  make  some  savings  in 
this  budget  and  get  it  balanced.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
goes  a  long  ways  in  that  direction  and 
much  further,  may  I  say,  than  the 
pending  amendment  to  which  Senator 
Symms'  proposal  is  itself  an  amend- 
ment. So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  If  it  does  not  pass,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  a  freeze,  and  if  that 
does  not  pass.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
something  else  because,  without  being 
repetitious,  I  have  reached  the  point 
where  I  think  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing, I  am  ready  to  take  some  things 
that  I  would  not  otherwise  be  agree- 
able to  just  in  the  interest  of  somehow 
getting  these  deficits  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are 
others  who  seek  recognition,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  the  revised  numbers  on  my 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  staff  for 
their  very  rapid  work  on  this. 

What  the  total  deficit  reduction  now 
amounts  to  is  about  $230  billion  in  sav- 
ings. I  was  talking  more  in  terms  earli- 


er of  $200  billion,  but  the  level  is 
closer  to  $230  billion  in  savings,  I  will 
explain  what  there  would  be  if  this  is 
adopted  to  the  Baker  substitute, 
which  has  revenue  increases  of  $48  bil- 
lion in  it.  It  would  actually  reflect  over 
a  4-year  period  savings  of  $70,5  billion 
in  defense  spending,  $132.7  billion  in 
nondefense  spending,  for  a  subtotal 
change  of  $251.5  billion,  a  savings  of 
$34.4  billion  in  interest,  for  a  total 
change  in  the  budget  of  $285.9  billion. 

So  the  deficit  in  1984  would  be  $186 
billion,  in  1985  it  would  be  $160.7  bil- 
lion, in  1986  it  would  be  $138.9  billion, 
and  in  1987  it  would  be  $131.6  billion. 

It  still  does  not  go  far  enough,  Mr. 
President,  in  what  we  should  be  ac- 
complishing here,  and  I  agree  I  have 
had  many  of  my  colleagues  come  by 
and  say  why  do  you  not  change  this  or 
why  do  you  not  change  that. 

I  am  open  to  suggestions,  and  the 
plan  would  be  open  for  amendment  if 
Senators  believe  there  are  areas  where 
maybe  there  is  too  much  reduction. 
These  questions  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  military  pay  and  in  other 
areas.  Senators  could  offer  amend- 
ments. If  this  plan  were  .substituted 
for  the  Baker  substitute,  amendments 
and  other  changes  could  be  offered. 

But  I  just  wish  to  .say  again  for 
those  who  may  have  mi.s.sed  the  debate 
that  we  assume  the  revenue  increases 
contained  in  the  deficit  reduction 
package  as  reported  to  the  Senate, 
assume  the  Republican  leadership  de 
fense  requests  for  fiscal  year  1985 
through  1987,  except  we  would  allow 
no  DOD  military  or  civilian  employee 
pay  raises  in  fiscal  year  1985  through 
1987.  On  nondefense  spending  savings 
with  respect  to  COLA's.  there  would 
be  no  COLAs  in  1985  through  1987 
except  for  means-tested  programs 
which  are  exempted  from  the  freeze. 
Also,  we  would  assume  military  and  ci- 
vilian retirement  COLA's  in  fact,  all 
COLA'S,  would  resume  and  could  be 
moved  to  January  1,  1988.  Discretion- 
ary programs  would  be  as  follows:  This 
plan  would  cut  budget  authority,  or 
the  program  level  where  relevant.  10 
percent  below  the  1984  CBO  ba.seline 
level  and  then  freeze  at  that  level  in 
1986  and  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  entire  portion  so  that  it  will  be 
clear  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Symms  Revised  Plan  (Without  Revenue 
Change) 
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employee    pay 


[In  millions  ot  doHarsI 


REVENUES 

from    baseline 


(current    law) 


No  change 
levels. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Assume  Republican  leadership  defen.se  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985-87  except  allow  no 


NONDEFENSE  SPENDING 

COLAs:  No  COLAs  in  fi.scal  year  1985-87 
except  for  means-tested  programs  which  are 
exempted  from  the  freeze.  A.ssumc  federal 
military  and  civilian  retirement  COLAs, 
when  resumed,  are  moved  to  January  1. 

Di.scretionary  programs:  cut  budget  au- 
thority (or  program  level  where  relevant  i  10 
percent  below  the  fiscal  year  1984  CBO 
baseline  level  in  fi.scal  year  1985.  Freeze 
fiscal  year  1986-87  budget  authority  (or  pro- 
gram level  where  relevant)  at  the  reduced 
fiscal  year  1985  level.  Allow  no  civilian 
agency  pay  raises  in  fiscal  year  1985-87. 

A.ssume  each  SES  employee  receives  a 
S20.000  one-time  bonus  in  fiscal  year  1985  if 
budget  cui.s  and  efficiencies  are  achieved. 
(Note:  in  the  accompanying  table,  these  bo- 
nuses are  included. ) 
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•  Using  CBO  economic  foiecast 

Note  Details  may  not  add  lo  totals  due  lo  rounding 


REVENUES 

A.ssume  revenue  increases  contained  in 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Assume  Republican  leadership  defense  re- 
quest for  FY  1985-87  except  allow  no  DOD 
military  or  civilian  employee  pav  rai.ses  in 
FY  1985-87. 

NON-DEFENSE  SPENDING 

COLAs:  No  COLAs  in  FY  1985-87  except 
for  means-tested  programs  which  are  ex- 
empted from  the  freeze.  Assume  federal 
military  and  civilian  retirement  COLAs, 
when  resumed,  are  mo\ed  to  January  1. 

Discretionary  programs:  cut  budget  au- 
thority (or  program  level  where  relevant)  10 
percent  below  the  FY  1984  CBO  baseline 
level  in  FY  1985.  Freeze  FY  1986-87  budget 
authority  (or  program  level  where  relevant) 
at  the  reduced  FY  1985  level.  Allow  no  civil- 
ian agency  pay  raises  in  FY  1985  87. 

A.ssume  each  SES  employee  receives  a 
$20,000  one-time  bonus  in  FY  1985  if  budget 
cuts  and  efficiencies  are  achieved.  (Note:  in 
the  accompanying  table,  these  bonuses  are 
included.) 
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-  Using  CBO  economic  forecast 
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Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a,sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  requested  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  understand  we  are  ready  to 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate'?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislati\e  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

(During  the  call  of  the  roll  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hawkins.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  11, 
nays  84,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS- 11 


Arm.strong 

Helms 

Rudman 

Garri 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Goldwater 

MrClure 

Thurmond 

Hatctn 

Nicklcs 

NAYS-84 

Abdnor 

Bradle.v 

D'Amato 

.Andrews 

Bumpers 

Danfortli 

Baker 

Burdick 

DeConcini 

Baucus 

Byrd 

Denlon 

Bentsen 

Chafee 

Dixon 

Biden 

Chiles 

Dodd 

BinKamati 

Cochrat) 

Dole 

Boreii 

Cohen 

Domeniri 

Boschwitz 

Cranston 

Durenbergor 

Eaglelon 

Lautonberg 

Pryor 

Evans 

Laxalt 

Qtiayle 

Exon 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Ford 

Levin 

Rieglc 

Glenn 

Long 

Roth 

Gonon 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Grassley 

Malhias 

Sasser 

Hatfield 

Matsunaga 

Simpson 

Hawkins 

Matiingly 

Specter 

Hecht 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Heflin 

Mitchell 

Stennis 

Heinz 

Movnihan 

Stevens 

Hollings 

Murkowski 

Tnble 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Tsonga.s 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Wallop 

Jepsen 

Pell 

Warner 

John.slon 

Percy 

Weicker 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Pre.ssler 

Wilson 

Kaslen 

Proxmire 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Ea.sl 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Hart 

Melcher 

So  Mr.  Symms'  amendment  (No. 
3031).  as  modified,  was  rejected, 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  if  I 
could  be  so  bold  as  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  now  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  not  concern- 
ing passage,  which  I  had  hoped  we 
might  be  able  to  do  today,  or  even  to 
limit  time  on  amendments,  which  I 
also  would  like  to  do,  but  just  to  see  if 
we  can  limit  amendments.  Both  sides 
now  have  complied  lists  of  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
in  a  position  to  do  this  or  not,  but 
what  I  propose  to  do  is  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  only 
the  amendments  which  I  am  about  to 
list  will  be  in  order  to  this  bill  or 
amendments  to  this  bill.  What  that 
would  mean  is  just  what  it  says:  no 
other  amendment  could  be  in  order. 

It  would  also  mean  that  there  is  no 
time  limitation  on  these  amendments. 
They  could  go  on  and  on.  We  might 
have  to  get  cloture  on  them  and  we 
might  not.  But  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  amendments  now  in 
good  conscience  to  try  to  limit  the 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  if  we 
do  not  try  to  structure  this  debate  by 
at  least  outlining  the  issues  and  the 
amendments  to  deal  with  them,  we 
shall  never  finish.  We  shall,  obviously, 
but  this  would  help. 

The  list  I  am  about  to  propound  may 
not  be  complete.  If  it  is  not.  I  shall  be 
perfectly  happy  to  add  to  it.  I  guess 
the  chances  of  this  request  being 
granted  are  pretty  slim,  but  let  me  put 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  only 
the  following  amendments  to  this  bill 
will  be  in  order: 

A  Mattingly  amendment  dealing 
with  line-itern  veto;  a  Mattingly 
amendment  dealing  with  consultants 
fees;  a  D'Amato  amendment  dealing 
with  Montauk  Point  location;  a  Grass- 
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ley  amendment;  a  Boschwitz  sense-of-     an  amendment  thai  would  be  a  more     substitute,    as   amended,    if    amended. 
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preach  to  reducing  budget  deficits;  a 
Weicker  amendment.  S750  million  for 
biomedical  research;  a  Mathias  amend- 
ment to  study  the  aspects  of  the  to- 
bacco program;  a  Heinz  amendment 
dealing  with  terrorists;  a  Heinz  amend- 
ment dealing  with  aging; 

A  Stafford  amendment  to  exempt 
EPAs  budget  from  the  appropriations 
cap;  a  Packwood  amendment  to 
exempt  certain  aviation  programs  fi- 
nanced with  trust  fund  receipts  from 
appropriations  cap;  an  Armstrong 
amendment  waiver  for  appropriations 
caps;  a  Gorton  amendment,  caps  on  in- 
dexing entitlements  of  COLA's;  a 
Wilson  amendment  saying  if  Federal 
Government  passes  law  with  financial 
impact  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  Federal  Government  will 
reimburse  them;  a  Kasten  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Grace  Commission;  a 
Hawkins  amendment  on  dairy;  a 
DAmato-Specter  amendment  for  an 
additional  $200  million  on  budget 
outlay     for     prison     construction;     a 


I   thank   the  minority 


DAniato  amendment  on  transit;  three  quest,  because  there  are  holes  in  it  big 
Chafee  amendment  dealing  with  ap-  enough  to  drive  a  Mack  truck  through, 
propriations  caps; 

Two  Dole  technical  amendments:  a 
Nicklcs  amendment  to  reduce  the 
COLA'S  and  modify  the  discretionary 
and  adjust  the  indexing  on  taxes  in- 
cluded in  the  leadership  amendment;  a 
Helms  5-percent  across-the-board  cut; 
a  Mitchell  amendment  on  pay  for  Fed- 
eral judges;  three  Kennedy  amend- 
ments, one  on  medicare-medicaid.  one 
on  budget  caps,  and  one  not  yet  speci- 
fied as  to  subject  matter;  three  Brad- 
ley amendments  on  education.  EPA 
funding  increase,  and  an  overall  sub- 
stitute;    three     Metzenbaum     amend- 


helpful. 

Mr.   BAKER, 
leader. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  yield  to 
me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  sympathize  with  the 
effort  the  majority  leader  is  trying  to 
make  to  move  the  Senate  forward.  I 
am  not  sure  the  Senate  is  ready  to 
move  just  now.  From  what  we  have 
heard  today,  it  probably  is  not  ready. 

I  also  understand  that  the  majority 
leader  is  putting  something  forward 
whicli  has  no  time  agreement  on 
amendments  and  allows  everybody  to 
put  their  name  on  the  list.  It  is  very 
broad.  My  understanding  was  that  he 
was  talking  about  e.xcluding  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  Baker  amend- 
ment to  the  boat  bill,  or  any  other 
amendments. 

I  think  .some  Senators  would  be  con- 
cerned that  there  should  be  a  po.ssibili- 
ty  for  .some  adjustments.  If  we  are  still 
going  the  reconciliation  route,  and  the 
In  arTy  event.  I  thought  it  was  worth     Baker  amendment  is  adopted,  and.  as 


position  to  vote  at  this  point.  I  just  do 
not  like  to  see  that  potential  closed  off 
until  we  have  a  better  feel  of  what  the 
will  of  the  Senate  is. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  some  idea  as  to 
how  much  economizing  it  might  be 
good  to  vote  for  at  this  point.  We  just 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  feel  like  closing 
off  my  right  or  the  right  of  other  Sen- 
ators to  come  up  with  something  that 
might  result  in  a  more  substantial  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending.  At  this 
moment.  I  do  not  see  the  votes  for  the 
Senate  to  agree  upon,  so  this  Senator 
is  hoping  that  he  might  get  to  vote  on 
an  amendment  that  has  a  better  pros- 
pect than  he  sees  at  the  moment.  He 
does  not  know  what  it  might  be.  This 
is  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  who 
might  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  48  amendments  on  this  list  and  6 
are  unspecified  as  to  subject  matter. 
There  is  no  time  limitation  on  any  of 
them.  I  even  hesitated  to  put  the  re- 


the  effort  to  see  if  we  could  identify 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  at  the  moment. 

The  Senate  has  a  way  of  deciding 
when  it  is  finished  with  a  subject  and 
moving  on  to  a  conclusion.  I  find  that 
to  try  to  get  it  to  move  before  that  is 
sort  of  like  pushing  a  wet  noodle,  you 
just  cannot  make  it  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
request  today.  We  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. I  fully  expect  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow.  We  will  continue  on 
the  matter  next  week  as  long  as  neces- 


anticipated,  the  Parliamentarian  rules 
we  are  in  reconciliation,  that  then 
there  should  be  some  opportunity  at 
that  stage,  under  the  rules  of  reconcil- 
iation, to  attempt  to  amend.  Or  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  that  provision,  a  lew 
key  amendments  might  be  allowed  to 
come  up.  I  suggest  that  might  assuage 
some  of  the  fears  out  there  that  Sena- 
tors do  not  want  to  get  locked  in  right 
now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  the 
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ments.  one  on  Job  Corps,  one  on  de-  sary.  all  week  if  necessary,  and  beyond  ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. His  points  are  well  taken.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  di.scu.ss  that  with 
any  Senator.  I  privately  indicated— 
perhaps  I  have  said  it  on  the  floor,  but 
I  will  say  it  now  on  the  floor— to  the 
minority  leader  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  we  can  obtain  the  objectives, 
that  is.  to  make  sure  that  the  budget 
result  that  we  enact  has  the  effect  of 
law  and  is  simply  not  an  objective 
without  going  the  reconciliation  route 
and  assuming  we  can  work  out  other 
technicalities  like  how  we  meet  the 
other  body  in  conference  and  with 
whom  we  go  to  conference,  if  those 
things  can  be  worked  out.  I  am  not 
.stuck  on  the  idea  of  going  the  reconcil- 
iation route. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  to  do  it 
another  way.  Believe  me— and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  does  believe  me— I 
am  not  trying  to  strong-arm  the 
Senate  and  I  am  not  trying  to  create  a 
new  precedent.  We  have  gone  the  rec- 
onciliation route  two  or  three  times. 
The  most  recent  one  was  the  TEFRA 
bill  I  guess.  But  I  am  not  stuck  on 
that.  We  can  do  it  simply  by  statutory 


fense  spending  level,  and  one  unspeci 
fied; 

A  Hollings-Exon  amendment  on 
freeze;  a  Chiles  amendment  on  budget 
alternative;  two  Moynihan  amend- 
ments, one  land  transport,  one  unspe- 
cified; three  Baucus  amendments,  one 
Medicare,  one  bipartisan  budget 
freeze,  and  one  not  specified;  a  Bump- 
ers amendment  on  medicaid;  a  DeCon- 
cini  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  amend- 
ment making  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1985  in  areas  such  as  travel  consult- 
ants and  motor  vehicles;  and  a  Levin 
amendment  on  leaseback  transition 
rule  tax  exempt  entities. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
surprised,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  feared  we 
might  not  get  it.  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
at  that  point,  let  me  say.  as  one  Sena- 
tor who  is  not  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Budget  Committee, 
it  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  agree  on 


if  need  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  continue  to  try 
to  compile  a  list  that  we  might  be  able 
to  translate  into  another  unanimous- 
consent  request  but  not  until  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  majority  leader  and  to  all  of 
us  if  we  can  be  sure  that  all  Senators 
who  are  here  and  who  are  listening 
understand  that  they  may  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill.  They  may 
offer  amendments  to  the  Baker 
amendment.  I  will  refer  to  it  as  the 
Baker  amendment;  it  is  the  leadership 
amendment  on  that  side.  And  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Baker  would  be  amendments  in  the 
second  degree.  So  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  determine  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
Baker  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
committee  substitute  or  whether  they 
want  to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill, 
realizing  that  any  amendments  that 
are  adopted  to  the  bill  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  adoption  of  the  committee 


language  and  without  the  use  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

But  in  order  to  do  that,  if  I  am  to 
give  up  that  opportunity,  which  the 
Senate  has  used  in  the  past,  it  seems 
to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of 
protection  put  in  its  place.  That  really 
is  what  I  am  after  by  trying  to  limit 
the  number  of  amendments.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  a  limited  number  of 
amendments  and  have  time  limitations 
on  tho.se  amendments  and  have  a  time 
certain  for  final  passage.  Then  we 
would  be  protected,  as  we  would  be  on 
reconciliation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  majority 
leaders  statement  falls  on  welcome 
ears  on  this  side.  I  think  we  have  had 
a  great  concern  about  not  wanting  to 
set  a  precedent.  There  has  been  some 
worry  about  viewing  germaneness  with 
a  vote  of  51.  I  think  he  is  speaking  to 
calm  those  fears.  I  hope,  when  the 
time  comes,  we  can  reach  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  believes  we  have  a  lot 
of  amendments  on  the  list  that  will 
never  actually  be  called  up.  At  this 
stage  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  people 
to  move  toward  some  of  the  freeze 
packages  because  everybody  wants  to 
be  last. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say.  if  I  can  interrupt  the  Senator.  I 
have  had  by  count  10  Senators  who 
have  indicated  to  me  they  want  to  be 
last. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Everybody  cannot  be 
last.  One  person  can  be  last.  I  want  to 
say  I  hereby  claim  the  right  to  be  last. 
Now.  I  hope  everybody  else,  after 
taking  that  into  account,  will  get  off 
that  and  come  on  and  offer  their 
amendments  because  they  are  not 
going  to  be  last.  They  may  be  next  to 
last,  but  they  are  not  going  to  be  last. 
If  the  minority  leader  wants,  he  can  be 
next  to  last. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  we  would  like 
to  claim  that  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader 
might  find  the  minority  leader  to  be 
la-st. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  time  agreement 
and  I  had  hoped  we  could  do  that.  I 
hope  that  we  can  yet  do  so  at  some 
point.  But  from  what  I  have  heard 
said  today.  I  agree  that  this  is  not  the 
time.  I  do  want,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  allow  me.  to  emphasize,  when  we 
seek  out  the  identity  of  Senators  and 
amendments,  that  Senators  really 
know  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  amendments,  as  of  now.  to  the 


leadership  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute  to  the  bill. 

Now.  Senators  might  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  amendments  to  the  bill,  but 
they  may  as  well  forget  that  at  this 
point.  The  amendment  by  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  is  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  to  the  committee  sub- 
stitute and  is  open  only  to  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  at  this 
juncture.  So  there  will  not  be  any 
piggy-backing  as  of  this  moment  as 
long  as  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  is 
pending  as  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  substitute. 

Senators  can  get  around  that 
amendment  by  going  to  the  bill,  but  it 
will  likely  be  of  no  avail  to  them  in  the 
final  analysis. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  is  important 
Senators  understand  that.  If  they 
want  to  see  a  picture  of  the  amend- 
ment situation,  it  is  on  page  70  of  the 
book.  'Senate  Procedure." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor  so  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  can 
seek  recognition. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Before  the  ma- 
jority leader  does,  will  he  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  ma- 
jority leader  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  now  to  be  such 
that  further  amendments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revenue  portion  of  the 
bill  would  be  in  or  out  of  order,  and 
would  amendments  that  do  not  affect 
the  original  Dole  amendment  but  are 
senarate  and  apart  that  would  produce 
revenue  be  in  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  better 
think  about  that  just  for  a  minute. 
Certain  amendments,  one  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  one  by  Senator  Baucus. 
were  made  in  order  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  question,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  put  by  the  Senator  is 
other  revenue  amendments  which  do 
not  directly  affect  that  amendment 
which  has  already  been  acted  on.  the 
Dole  amendment,  but  affect  either  the 
Baker  amendment  or  the  bill  itself, 
would  they  be  in  order  at  this  time? 
Let  me  think  about  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  I  might 
add.  while  the  majority  leader  is 
thinking  about  it.  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  which  would  have  some 
impact  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  Dole  amendment  that  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  would  be  out  of 
order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  .some  things  I  have  to  think  about, 
other  things  I  do  not  have  to  think 
about,  and  some  things  I  should  not 
think  about,  even   if  I  could.  We  are 


getting  carelessly  close  to  the  third 
category.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
Senate  or  the  Chair  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian are  going  to  decide  tliose 
things. 

Give  me  an  opportunity  to  consult  at 
least  with  the  Parliamentarian,  and  I 
will  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fur- 
ther, in  colloquy  or  privately. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  situation  and 
put  it  into  perspective  versus  2  weeks 
ago. 

The  joint  leadership  met.  and  we 
talked  about  the  process  and  proce- 
dures to  get  this  matter  completed  as 
a  major  reconciliation  bill.  There  were 
some  very  serious  and  legitimate  con- 
cerns. They  were  not  necessarily,  as 
some  depicted,  precedent-setting;  but. 
nonetheless,  a  major  change  in  the  ap- 
proach did  take  place. 

One  of  the  suggestions  and  concerns 
came  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  with  reference  to  a 
budget  resolution:  others  were  with 
reference  to.  "Do  you  need  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  as  part  of  this  tax  measure 
and  expenditure  savings  bill?  " 

Basically,  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  approach  were  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  because  of  those  con- 
cerns. We  do  not  have  before  us  any- 
thing that  limits  germaneness,  or 
limits  scope,  other  than  the  process 
itself  normal  to  the  Senate. 

When  our  leader  asks  that  we  list 
the  amendments,  he  is  not  asking  for 
lime,  he  is  not  asking  for  a  time  cer- 
tain for  action,  but  merely  that  we 
have  some  idea  when  we  might  com- 
plete this  matter  as  it  relates  to  a 
number  of  amendments. 

It  is  complicated  procedurally,  but 
not  so  complicated  in  terms  of  what 
people  want  to  do.  One  can  look  at 
this  and  see  that  it  is  a  rather  simple 
bill.  We  finished  the  tax  portion,  and 
now  we  have  a  portion  of  that  bill 
with  caps  for  defense  and  appropri- 
ated accounts.  Also  included  are  some 
entitlement  savings  that  were  adopted 
by  the  Finance  Committee  months 
ago.  They  are  incorporated  in  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  really  about  it 
at  this  point. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty becau.se  everybody  thinks  that 
the  leadership  package  incorporated 
in  the  Baker  amendment  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant deficit  reduction  package,  and 
everyone  wants  to  do  better  and  wants 
to  get  more  deficit  reduction.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
already  mentioned  this. 

We  have  at  least  four  packages  that 
have  been  proposed  which,  if  adopted, 
would  reduce  the  deficits  more.  We  do 
not  have  to  talk  about  them  by  name. 
Everybody  has  known  about  them. 
Those  who  are  concerned  can  look  at 
them  and  see  if  they  like  them.  If  they 
do  not.  there  are  plenty  of  people 
around  here  with  expertise  to  modify 
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them.  There  is  great  modification  pos- 
sible with  reference  to  defense  and  ap- 
propriated accounts.  Do  you  like  the 
tax  bill,  and  do  you  want  to  add  some 
new  tax-raising  measure  standing  on 
its  own  as  part  of  an  amendment' 

The  others  are  freestanding  amend- 
ments that  try  to  change  the  appropri- 
ated account  numbers,  and  they  are 
lump  sum  numbers  for  fiscal  year 
1985-87.  Some  would  want  to  add 
money,  and  some  would  want  to  sub- 
tract money  from  the  defense  appro- 
priations. 

The  leadership  on  this  side,  particu- 
larly Mr.  B.'KKER.  met  with  the  chair- 
men and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  the  other  side  and  made  sig- 
nificant changes.  No  one  is  trying  to 
prevent  amendments  or  to  keep  us 
from  voting.  All  that  has  been 
changed.  A  number  of  us  would  just 
like  an  opportunity  to  call  up  .some  of 
those  amendments  and  let  the  Senate 
vote. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  right: 
We  have  at  least  four  packages,  and 
everybody  wants  to  be  last.  I  am  ame- 
nable to  anyone  who  wants  to  be  last. 
If  there  is  an  official  position  on  the 
other  side,  I  have  no  objection,  I  say 
right  now,  to  that  being  the  last  pack- 
age, if  that  is  what  is  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
other  freestanding  amendments  that 
are  being  applied  to  this  package  in 
rather  ingenious  ways  so  as  to  expre.ss 
the  sense  of  the  Senate.  Some  are  real. 
in  terms  of  adding  money  to  the  ap- 
propriated accounts.  Frankly,  we 
stand  ready  on  this  side  to  take  them 
up  and  get  some  votes.  1  hope  we  can 
get  that  done  before  too  long. 

Eventually.  I  hope  we  can  agree  on  a 
limitation  on  amendments,  so  that  we 
can  make  some  headway  in  taking 
those  we  know  about,  in  whatever 
order  the  spon.sors  wish. 

Having  .said  that,  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  v.ants  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  this 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Baker:  There 
is  a  possibility  that  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  call  up  H.R.  4170.  which,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  a  lax  bill  from  the 
other  body,  and  at  that  point  to  put 
on  that  bill  everything  that  has  been 
worked  out  prior  thereto.  That  is  a  bit 
of  a  new  idea.  I  suppose  I  would  call  it. 
I  heard  it  discussed  only  yesterday,  as 
I  think  the  majority  leader  also  did. 

So  Senators  should  know  that  if 
that  occurs  at  that  point,  without  a 
time  agreement,  that  measure  would 
be  open  to  amendments.  So  we  have  a 
number  of  vehicles  to  which  amend- 
ments may  be  offered:  the  Federal 
boat  .safety  bill;  the  Baker  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute; at  some  point,  amendments  to 
the  committee  substitute;  and  at  some 
point,  if  indeed  an  effort  is  made  to 
call  up  this  new  bill.  H.R.  4170.  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  to  it. 


So  I  hope  that  when  we  attempt  to 
identify  amendments  and  Senators 
find  out  what  they  want,  they  have  in 
mind  that  there  is  more  than  one  vehi- 
cle. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  introduced  S.  2516  to  re- 
quire graduated  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tions. This  bill  would  establish  a  maxi- 
mum deficit  for  each  year  and  put 
teeth  into  the  budget  process  so  that 
these  targets  would  be  met  one  way  or 
another.  My  bill  would  reduce  deficits 
about  $249  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offices  latest  baseline  projections. 

Under  my  bill.  Congress  would  be 
committed  to  adopting  a  budget  which 
will  limit  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
deficit  to  about  S166  billion.  Further 
reductions  would  be  required  each 
year  until  1994  when  deficits  would  be 
eliminated. 

During  the  first  2  years  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  reduction  in  the  deficit, 
relative  to  baseline  levels,  must  be  in 
the  form  of  spending  reductions. 
Thereafter,  spending  reductions  would 
be  at  least  equal  to  revenue  increases. 

This  legislation  would  not  designate 
the  extent  to  which  mandated  savings 
would  be  achieved  in  particular  areas. 
That  would  be  flexible  and  a  subject 
for  further  discu.ssions.  But.  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  meet  the  deficit  target, 
the  President  would  propose  rescis- 
sions of  budget  authority  sufficient  to 
comply  with  the  target  but  could  pro- 
pose reducing  no  area  more  than  10 
percent.  Any  additional  proposal  re- 
ductions would  come  across  the  board. 
Congress,  through  a  fast -track  recon- 
ciliation process,  could  modify  the 
President's  proposed  rescissions  in  any 
way  it  chooses. 

But.  if  necessary  changes  are  not 
promptly  enacted,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  implement  his  origi- 
nal proposals  with  respect  to  areas  of 
discretionary  spending.  If  further  re- 
ductions proved  necessary  to  meet  the 
year's  deficit  reduction  target,  he 
would  be  required  to  institute  addi- 
tional across-the-board  reductions  in 
all  areas  of  spending,  except  interest 
on  the  debt. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  and  the  very 
significant  accomplishments  he  has 
achieved.  A  $144  billion  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  certainly  significant.  Similarly, 
it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
write  into  law  statutory  spending  caps 
requiring  a  majority  of  Senators 
voting  to  go  on  record  as  big  spenders 
before  those  caps  may  be  violated. 

Still,  this  is  one  Senator  who  would 
like  still  more  meaningful  action  with 
respect  to  both  the  magnitude  and  the 
enforceability  of  deficit  reductions. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  S.  2516.  1 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  who  has  done  such  a  great 
job.    along    with    his    committee,    the 


Budget  Committee,  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2516  as  a 
potential  foUowup  to  the  downpay- 
ment  which  we  are  now  considering? 

If  I  could  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  question.  1  shall  appreciate  hear- 
ing his  thoughts  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  that  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

S.  2516  is  currently  pending  before 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  we  have 
not  yet  scheduled  hearings  on  it. 

1  think  almost  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  now  agrees  that  the  Federal 
deficit  is  an  important  issue  and  must 
be  dealt  with  forcefully  and  promptly. 
We  are  all  taking  significant  steps  in 
that  direction  and  we  are  doing  that 
here  today.  Further  steps  will  have  to 
be  taken  in  the  future,  and  I  think 
that  the  Budget  Committee  should 
hold  hearings  on  S.  2516.  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  arrange  those  hear- 
ings. 

I  must  indicate,  however,  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  amendments  to  the 
Budget  Act  are  the  ultimate  answer  or 
even  the  answer  that  we  need  at  this 
point  to  our  deficit  problems. 

While  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  efforts.  I  must  say  in  all  honesty 
that  frankly  I  think  we  have  tools  that 
will  alleviate  the  deficit.  One  of  lho.se 
is  the  act  itself,  but  it  is  only  as  power- 
ful as  the  congressional  will  to  imple- 
ment it.  While  it  may  be  cumbersome 
in  some  respects,  it  really  is  only  as  far 
as  a  way  and  as  effective  as  the  collec- 
tive will  of  the  two  bodies  and  would 
still  be  the  case  if  we  amended  it  and 
tried  to  make  it  even  stronger. 

Neverthele.ss.  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  And  I  am  interested  in  looking  at 
all  these  ideas  which  might  improve 
the  process  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
reducing  the  deficits  and  having  a 
better  and  more  responsive  handle  on 
fiscal  policy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Sena- 
tors like  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  putting  their  talents  to 
work  in  this  area  out  of  a  genuine  con- 
cern. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  bill  and 
for  introducing  it,  and  1  also  thank 
him  for  bringing  it  up  to  the  floor  in 
the  manner  that  he  has  here. 

Clearly  he  could  force  a  vote  on  a 
total  amendment  to  the  budget  here  in 
a  manner  and  consistent  with  the 
ideas  expressed  in  S.  2516,  but  it  must 
ultimately  be  heard  by  a  committee 
because  it  is  a  new  approach.  It  must 
come  to  the  floor  with  a  reasoning 
that  can  come  out  of  the  committee, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  doing  it 
that  way  and  commit  to  him  that  we 
will  try  to  arrange  hearings  as  soon  as, 
possible. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  tho.se  words.  1 
certainly  appreciate  the  background, 
knowledge,  and  expertise  he  has  in 
this  budget  problem  and  the  work  he 
has  done,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  whole  committee  on 
this  very  difficult  problem. 

I  know  everyone  has  his  own  ideas 
on  what  makes  up  a  good  budget  and 
how  to  cut  the  deficit.  But  this  is  one 
propo.sal  and  the  very  fact  that  it  man- 
dates Congre.ss  if  they  pass  this  to  do 
this  L  think  has  great  potential,  and  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  at  a 
later  date  when  it  is  a  more  convenient 
time  to  bring  this  up  for  a  hearing. 

I  still  think  it  does  have  merit,  but  I 
wish  the  Senator  to  know  I  do  appreci- 
ate his  thoughts  and  views  on  this. 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  later 
time  when  we  can  have  a  further  dis- 
cussion on  it,  and  I  thank  him  very, 
verv  much. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
unless  .somebody  has  an  amendment 
they  would  like  to  bring  up.  and  I  .see 
no  one  here.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Something  sort  of  like 
this  happens  on  every  important  bill; 
that  is,  at  some  point  you  suddenly  re- 
alize nobody  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. But  I  bet  that  if  I  were  to  ask 
the  Chair  to  put  the  question  on  the 
amendment  right  now.  it  would  not 
succeed.  I  see  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  is  smiling.  1  know  I  would  do 
the  same,  and  he  would  stop  me  from 
doing  that  as  he  should  because  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  protect  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  But  something 
has  to  happen,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President.  I  know  the  minority  is 
trying  to  produce  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  this  afternoon.  We  are  trying 
to  do  that  on  our  side.  But  here  we 
.stand,  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
Member,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  And.  as  far  as  1  can  tell,  we 
are  the  only  ones  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  done 
this,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  now.  I 
have  never  called  up  .somebody  else's 
amendment.  It  is  far  too  early  to  do 
that.  But  I  do  not  rule  out  that  possi- 
bility later. 

But.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a 
more  modest  suggestion,  if  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Member  are  willing 
to  consider  it;  that  is.  informally  I 
wonder  if  they  would  be  willing  to  try 
to  take  a  first  cut  at  scheduling  some 
amendments.  We  have  no  authority  to 
do  that.   But   at  least   it   would  be  a 


point  of  departure,  if  we  sat  down  and 
say.  alternated  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  amendments;  or,  if 
there  was  an  equal  opportunity  to 
make  .some  appraisal  from  their  expert 
point  of  view  on  how  long  it  might 
take,  or  ought  to  take,  to  debate  the 
amendments  and  try  to  fit  that  into  a 
calendar  that  would  dispose  of  the  48 
amendments  that  are  on  the  list. 

As  I  say.  they  have  no  authority 
under  the  rules  and  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate  to  do  that.  But  the  leader- 
ship, on  this  side  at  least,  would  be  ter- 
ribly pleased  to  have  such  a  first 
effort.  1  bet  that  some  Senators  who 
are  listening  in  their  office  would  then 
at  least  have  some  interest  when  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Member  might 
be  inclined  to  put  their  amendment  on 
that  list. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Given  the  pace  at 
which  we  are  going,  would  he  like  to 
give  us  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday? 
Then  keep  the  Senate  in  session  while 
we  go  somewhere  to  see  if  we  can  ar- 
range to  come  up  with  that  kind  of 
list.  That  is  something  that  we  can 
certainly  sit  down  and  attempt  to  do. 
The  problem  that  I  am  going  to  find 
and  I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  also  going  to 
find,  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  power 
to  instruct  people  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  going  to  go.  Probably 
the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  start 
this  thing  moving  is  beginning  some 
kind  of  debate  and  voting  on  the  pack- 
age of  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  right.  It  might  liave  a  very 
good  effect,  if  the  two  managers  of  the 
bill  would  be  agreeable  to  sitting 
down,  trying  to  figure  out  a  logical 
.schedule,  not  the  only  logical  sched- 
ule, but  a  logical  .schedule  for  proceed- 
ing. 

Then,  let  us  see  if  we  can  gel  Mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  floor,  and  offer 
their  amendments.  It  is  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  almost.  Nothing  is  hap- 
pening. Al  least,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
would  be  a  modest  effort  to  get  the 
ball  rolling.  If  the  two  managers  are 
inclined  to  do  that.  I  would  be  person- 
ally grateful. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  plea-sed  to  try. 
We  will  get  started  on  it  now.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I  will  advise 
you  as  soon  as  we  have  something  thai 
we  think  is  meaningful.  We  will  start 
contacting  .some  of  the  proponents  to 
see  if  they  are  interested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  experiencing  a  very 
frustrating  moment  here.  I  know  how 
frustrating  thai  can  be.  He  is  entitled 
to  al  least  having  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  come  forward  now.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  1  or  more 
Senators  out  ol  48,  40.  38,  or  28  who 


have  the  48  amendments  cannot  come 
over  and  off-er  an  amendment.  But  as 
the  distinguished  ranking  Member 
said  a  moment  ago,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  force  them  to  do  that.  We 
are  attempting  to  get  Senators,  on  our 
side  to  come  over.  We  have  three  Sen- 
ators in  mind.  I  asked  our  aides  a 
moment  ago  to  check  with  the  three 
Senators  to  see  if  one  of  them  could 
come  over  and  offer  an  amendment 
today.  The  majority  leader  is  entitled 
to  that  consideration.  Everyone  has  to 
be  understanding  of  his  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  feels  terribly  frustrated 
at  times,  and  has  to.  Bui  1  can  remem- 
ber the  last  time  this  Senator  tried  to 
call  up  the  amendments  of  other  Sena- 
tors. That  was  in  1977.  when  I  called 
up  and  disposed  of  about  30  amend- 
ments of  other  Senators  in  the  course 
of  about  10  minutes.  The  amendments 
were  from  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
cloture  had  already  been  invoked.  I  ex- 
pected to  be  censured,  expelled,  or 
lynched.  I  could  not  even  gel  some  of 
my  own  colleagues  to  agree  to  my  re- 
quest to  speak  for  a  few  minutes. 

As  I  recall.  Senator  Sarbanes  was 
kind  enough  to  get  recognition  and 
yield  to  me.  The  late  Senator  Jim 
Allen,  with  whom  I  had  had  a  few- 
little  skirmishes,  came  over  and  told 
me  he  was  with  me.  I  knew  that  with 
Jim  Allen  on  my  side.  I  would  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end. 

At  this  moment,  at  least,  I  have  con- 
fidence, probably  from  being  born  an 
optimist,  thai  the  majority  leader  will 
prevail  at  some  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  bet  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
has  a  Senator  coming  over  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  do  have  two 
from  our  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  fear 
that  I  might  use  more  time  that  could 
otherwise  be  used  in  calling  up  amend- 
ments. I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor 
and  express  my  thanks  to  everyone. 

First.  I  will  say  to  the  minority 
leader  I  remember  that  episode.  I  still 
have  scars  and  bruises  about  my  body 
from  that  because  I  was  a  willing  par- 
ticipant with  the  then  majority  leader, 
now  minority  leader.  1  remember  the 
shouting  and  screaming  that  went  on. 
But  I  also  remember  we  would  never 
have  gotten  the  bill  passed  if  that  had 
not  happened. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  is 
right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  experience  was 
not  lost  on  this  majority  leader,  who 
was  then  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  say  if  1  had  to 
do  it  again  tomorrow.  I  would  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
Whatever  the  rules,  I  have  learned 
from  the  present  minority  leader,  and 
I  believe  I  have  learned  a  lot. 
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Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3032 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  reductions  in  the 
amount  that  may  be  e.xpended  for  various 
Government  activitie.s) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNii  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattingly  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3032. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  amendment 
numbered  3027.  in.sert  the  following: 

COST  SAVINGS  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

Sec  .  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  the  total  amount  which 
may  be  obligated  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  transportation  of  things 
for  officers  and  employees  of  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $750,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  travel 
and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
allocate  the  reduction  in  such  total  amount 
required  by  the  preceding  sentence  among 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  making  such  allocation,  the  Di- 
rector shall  not  reduce  any  amounts  to  be 
obligated  for  debt  collection,  administration 
of  loans,  necessary  and  essential  law  en- 
forcement activities,  or  emergency  national 
defense  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985,  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  consultant  services  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $1,000,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduc- 
tion in  such  total  amount  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  among  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

ic)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985.  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  public  affairs  activities,  public  re- 
lations activities,  public  information  activi- 
ties, and  advertising  by  departments,  agen- 


cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  be  reduced 
by  $100,000,000  below  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  activities  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduction  in  such 
total  amount  required  by  the  preceding  .sen- 
tence among  the  departments.  ag?ncies.  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

<d)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985,  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  publishing,  printing,  reproduc- 
tion, and  audiovisual  activities  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $250,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduc- 
tion in  such  total  amount  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  among  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government. 

(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  effect  savings  of 
$2,100,000,000  through  enhanced  identifica- 
tion, recovery,  and  collection  of  Federal 
overpayments,  delinquencies,  and  indebted- 
ness which  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  have  most  recently  consid- 
ered to  be  uncollectible.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  im- 
plement the  preceding  sentence  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(f)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  reduce  the  total  amount  which  tnay  be 
obligated  for  operation,  maintenance,  man- 
agement, leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal 
of  non-tactical,  non-law  enforcement  motor 
vehicles  by  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by  $160,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
promulgate  standards  governing  the  identi- 
fication, collection,  and  analysis  of  data 
which  is  necessary  to  implement  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  qualified  motor  vehicle  fleet  manage- 
ment firms  or  other  private  firms  and  orga- 
nizations to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  leasing,  acquisition, 
and  dispo.sal  of  motor  vehicles.  Such  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  costs  that 
would  be  incurred,  and  the  benefits  that 
would  be  provided,  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
tracts. Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  a  report  containing 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  including  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

(g)  Within  six  months  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  the  allocations  and  savings 
made  in  carrying  out  such  subsections  (a) 
through  (f ). 

(h)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (f),  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  adopt,  when- 
ever possible,  the  recommendations,  man- 
agement improvements,  and  cost  control  op- 
portunities specified  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Republi- 
can leadership  amendment,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is  not 
complicated.  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, nor  does  it  cover  innovative 
new  measures  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  In  fact,  this  amendment  is 
very  similar  to  other  amendments  that 
I  have  offered  to  budget  measures  in 
the  past. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  calls  for 
locking  in  savings  in  a  number  of  gen- 
eral Government  administrative  areas 
that  have  consistently  been  identified 
as  ripe  for  cost-saving  opportunities. 
Most  recently  the  much-heralded 
Grace  Commission  report  recommend- 
ed management  improvements  and 
budget  savings  in  virtually  all  of  the 
areas  addressed  in  this  amendment. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  cost  savings 
in  my  amendment,  cost  savings  that 
total  $4,360,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

First,  my  amendment  calls  for  cut- 
ting $750  million  in  Federal  travel  and 
transportation  activities  below  current 
fiscal  year  1984  levels.  The  Grace 
Commission  estimated  that  Federal 
travel  and  freight  transportation  alone 
totaled  over  $9.4  billion  in  1982.  Ac- 
cording to  OMB.  the  Federal  travel 
and  transportation  budget  for  1982 
was  actually  $12.6  billion.  Current  esti- 
mates are  that  we  spend  about  $12  bil- 
lion a  year  on  Federal  travel.  My 
amendment  would  embrace  the  cost 
saving  measures  in  travel  management 
proposed  by  the  Grace  Commission 
and  make  further  savings  in  the  non- 
tactical  nonlaw  enforcement  travel 
budget.  My  amendment  would  not 
affect  emergency  national  defense 
travel,  but  normal  Department  of  De- 
fense administrative  travel  would  be 
covered. 

Second,  this  amendment  calls  for 
cutting  consultant  services,  spending 
by  $1  billion  below  fiscal  1984  levels. 
Estimates  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  on  consultant  services 
has  varied,  based  on  whose  definition 
one  might  use.  Several  years  ago. 
under  former  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Warren  Magnuson's 
leadership,  a  study  was  done  that 
showed  the  Government  spent  at  least 
$2.4  billion  a  year  on  consultants.  An 
OMB  estimate  done  at  my  request  in 
March  1982  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment actually  spent  $3.7  billion  a  year 
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on  consultant  services.  A  few  years 
ago.  the  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  $2  to  $3  billion  a 
year  could  be  cut  in  consultant  serv- 
ices without  hurting  the  Government. 
My  amendment  calls  for  cutting  the 
amount  the  Government  spends  on 
consultants  by  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  deep  cut, 
but  if  we  are  really  serious  about  cut- 
ting out  the  so-called  •fat,"  consultant 
services  is  one  of  the  best  places  to 
find  that  'fat." 

Third,  this  amendment  would  cut 
the  amount  we  spend  on  public  affairs, 
public  relations,  public  information 
and  advertising  by  $100  million  below 
1984  levels.  A  2-year  comprehensive 
study  by  UPI  investigative  reporter 
Don  Lambro  a  few  years  back  revealed 
that  the  Government  spends  an  as- 
tounding $1.5  billion  a  year  in  public 
relations  activities.  As  we  can  see  how 
well  Government  officials  rate  with 
the  public,  it  has  not  paid  off.  Accord- 
ing to  a  White  House  reorganization 
project  in  1978,  more  than  $24  million 
a  year  is  spent  on  congressional  rela- 
tions or  public  affairs  personnel  alone. 
Other  research  ha-s  shown  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  a  press  and 
public  affairs  staff  of  more  than  1.500 
people  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  spends  over  $25 
million  a  year  on  public  affairs.  By 
any  yardstick,  public  affairs  is  big 
business  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  should  be  sharply  cut  back.  My 
amendment  does  just  that. 

It  seems  to  me  Government  should 
stand  more  on  its  feet  and  on  its  repu- 
tation of  what  it  produces  than  just  on 
public  relations. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  adopts  the 
Grace  Commission  recommendations 
for  cost  savings  in  Government  pub- 
lishing, printing,  reproduction,  and 
audiovisual  activities,  with  a  savings  of 
$250  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
Grace  Commission  estimated  that  over 
$1,463,000,000  could  be  saved  over  3 
years  if  their  management  proposals 
are  adopted.  I  am  somewhat  less  opti- 
mistic than  the  Grace  Commission 
that  w,-e  can  achieve  those  kinds  of  sav- 
ings over  3  years,  especially  in  the  first 
year,  so  I  have  modified  the  e.stimated 
savings  and  called  for  cutting  $250  mil- 
lion in  these  activities  in  fiscal  1985. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  a  true  downpay- 
ment  on  realizing  the  full  savings  esti- 
mates outlined  by  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion in  these  areas  of  activity. 

Fifth,  my  amendment  calls  for  the 
Government  to  achieve  savings  of  $2.1 
billion  through  more  aggressive,  more 
.  efficient  and  more  effective  debt  col- 
lection measures.  The  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1982  that  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  with  Senator  Percy  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  more  efficient  na- 
tional effort  to  go  after  the  more  than 
$43  billion  in  identified,  delinquent 
debts  that  are  owed  Uncle  Sam.  The 
regulations  to  implement  that  act  are 
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now  published.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  announced  its 
plans  to  crack  down  on  the  debt  collec- 
tion problem  by  using  private  credit 
rating  bureaus.  Even  when  you  factor 
out  unpaid  Federal  income  taxes 
v^hich  would  not  be  subject  to  the  new 
Debt  Collection  Act  provisions,  nearly 
$18  billion  in  bad  ciebts  are  on  the 
books  waiting  to  be  collected.  OMB  in 
its  "Major  Themes  and  Additional 
Budget  Details.  1985"  book,  published 
earlier  this  month,  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $2.1  billion  to  be  collected  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  My  amendinent 
merely  locks  in  that  goal  and  forces 
the  executive  branch  to  meet  their 
own  target. 

Finally,  this  amendment  adopts  both 
the  Grace  Commission  and  my  own 
recommendations  with  regard  to  re- 
ducing the  cost  and  size  of  the  Federal 
motor  vehicle  fleet.  Specifically,  my 
amendment  calls  for  cutting  the 
amount  spent  on  the  Federal  fleet  by 
$160  million— the  same  amount  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates could  be  saved  in  fiscal  1985  if 
the  Grace  Commission  proposals  were 
adopted.  The  Government  ha.s  a  fleet 
of  over  430.000  vehicles  and  a  compli- 
cated hodgepodge  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  operating,  maintaining,  leas- 
ing, acquiring,  and  disposing  these 
some  vehicles.  GSA  handles  the  motor 
pool,  indi\idual  agencies  go  off  on 
their  own  and  buy  or  lease  cars  at 
higher  cost  to  the  Government,  and 
the  private  sector  plays  only  a  minor 
role  in  operating  the  fleet.  My  amend- 
ment forces  the  Government  to  cut 
back  on  both  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
fleet  and  aLso  directs  OMB  to  conduct 
a  full-scale  study  of  private  sector  al- 
ternatives to  our  present  system  of 
running  the  Federal  motor  vehicle 
fleet.  Both  the  saxings  and  the  study 
are  long  overdue,  I  submit. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  will  not  hurt  anyone  in  Govern- 
ment. It  does  not  cut  entitlements.  It 
does  not  cut  health  care.  It  does  not 
cut  veterans  benefits.  It  does  force  the 
Government  to  be  more  efficient.  It 
does  force  agencies  and  OMB  to  adopt 
many  of  the  Grace  Commission  pro- 
po.sals  that  appear  to  make  good  sense 
in  cutting  the  cost  of  administering 
the  Federal  Government.  And  it  does 
save  over  $4.3  billion  in  real  money  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  consider  this  type  of 
amendment  somewhat  of  a  nuisance 
amendment,  something  that  is  more  of 
an  irritant  than  anything  else.  There 
is  always  a  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
amendment.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  binding  spending  ceilings  in 
the  Senate  and  force  all  nondefense 
programs  to  share  in  the  sacrifice, 
then  the  least  we  should  do  is  cut  the 
fat  in  administering  Government  ac- 
tivities before  we  hit  the  muscle. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
may  see  his  way  clear  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  two  questions. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  so-called 
leadership  amendment  has  a  domestic 
appropriated  accounts  cap  for  the 
years  1985,  1986,  and  1987.  Whatever 
that  cap  is.  it  is  the  cumulative 
amount  of  budget  authority  for  each 
of  the  respective  years,  a  freeze,  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  then  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1986  and  1987. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  he  is  not  changing  that.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Second,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  Senator  has  amended 
that  amendment  to  provide  specific 
ways  that  the  Senator  prohibits  ap- 
propriations from  acting  as  they  apply 
the  total  appropriation  process  to  the 
total  budget  authority  in  these  caps.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes:  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  correct.  The  obli- 
gations we  are  amending  and  specifi- 
cally directing  where  the  savings  shall 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  By  saying  they 
cannot  spend 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Obligations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  cannot  obli- 
gate in  the  areas  that  vou  have  spoken 
of. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Now  let  me  address  the  issue  for  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  first  compliment  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  efforts  to  save  money 
in  some  areas  that  certainly  many  of 
us  consider  to  be  among  the  less  im- 
portant of  the  Government.  And  if  we 
had  to  prioritize,  we  surely  would  pick 
many  of  the  areas  that  he  is  speaking 
of  to  direct  savings  cuts. 

However.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  basically  this  is  a  very  interesting 
process  and  procedure.  You  see.  we  are 
going  to  get  12  appropriation  bills. 
This  bill  before  us  has  no  limiting 
effect.  Those  appropriations  will 
either  come  or  we  will  have  continuing 
resolutions  to  authorize  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  the  budget  authority 
for  running  our  National  Government 
on  the  domestic  side. 

Now  every  one  of  these  things  that 
the  good  Senator  from  Arizona  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  cut  or  reduce,  every 
one  of  them  will  be  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  And  he  will  certainly,  under- 
standing his  tenacity,  he  will  certainly 
offer  amendments.  I  a.s.sume.  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  since  he  is 
a  member.  And  if  he  is  unsuccessful 
here  on  the  floor  in  those  particular 
bills— and  I  must  say  that  that  is  a  far 
more  consistent  method  of  handling  it 
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than  to  come  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
when  we  have  a  cumulative  budget  au- 
thority for  all  domestic  accounts  and 
to  say.  "Now  we  expect  your  process  to 
work  and  you  appropriators  will  do 
your  job.  but  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
right  here  in  this  bill  you  cannot  do 
this,  and  you  must  do  this  and  you 
cannot  do  the  other." 

I  really  hope  we  do  not  do  that.  I  do 
not  know  how  effective  it  is  going  to 
be  if  we  do.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
U.S.  House  is  going  to  change  the  total 
appropriation  process  of  our  country 
here  on  a  bill  which  is  establishing 
overall  caps.  But  maybe  the  House 
would  like  to  do  this.  Maybe  if  we  have 
this,  they  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  raises 
a  very  sensitive  point.  As  he  knows, 
since  both  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  are  very  protective 
about  who  tells  us  what  to  do.  It  seems 
to  me.  at  least  for  the  8  years  that  this 
Senator  has  sat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  a  difficult  time. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  consist- 
ently offered  several  of  these  amend- 
ments, as  I  have,  and  unless  a  very 
good  coalition  is  put  together  with  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  there  is  time— 
and  often  there  is  not  time  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee— we  are  some- 
what stuck. 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  suspect  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  for  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee— and  I  believe 
he  has:  I  do  not  want  to  quote  him  on 
that,  but  I  believe  he  has  in  the  past  — 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it  right 
now.  to  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  many  other  Members  of  this 
Senate  have  wanted  to  do.  and  that  is 
to  put  some  caps  on  this  .so  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  indeed  re- 
strained obligationwise.  And  we  can  do 
it  one  time.  We  can  do  it  right  now  for 
travel,  for  consultant  fees,  for  the  debt 
collection,  and  a  number  of  other 
areas. 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  very  much,  and  he  knows  that 
I  do.  I  realize  his  concern  about  the 
budget  process  versus  the  appropria- 
tion process.  And  being  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  appreciate  that. 
It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  good 
sense  to  do  it  here  when  we  are  not 
touching  those  caps.  I  cannot  see  that 
it  would  make  a  whole  lot  of  differ- 
ence. If  the  House  does  not  like  it. 
that  is  really  not  our  concern;  that  is 
their  concern. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First  of  all.  I  clear- 
ly do  not  want  to  have  a  vote  without 
calling  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  floor.  And  it 
mav   be  that   I   will  have  to  ask  my 


friend  from  Georgia,  who  is  here,  to 
handle  this  matter  for  a  few  months 
while  I  go  to  talk  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  really  think  all  those  who  appro- 
priate are  going  to  be  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  this  process  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  going  to.  for 
the  first  time,  put  in  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations you  take  specific  items 
within  future  appropriation  bills  and 
as  part  of  a  cap  you  begin  to  tell  them 
with  specificity  what  they  can  do. 

We  have  made  a  very  honest  effort 
telling  the  appropriation  process  here 
that  these  caps  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  ability  to  appropriate,  their 
ability  to  decide  how  they  are  going  to 
use  the  total  amount  of  money  that  is 
allowed  each  year,  which  has  been  his- 
torically, since  the  1930's.  clearly  their 
prerogative. 

Now  having  said  that,  let  me  say 
.something  el-se  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  should  understand,  in  addition 
to  this  very  different  process.  I  doubt 
very  much  the  U.S.  House  would 
under  any  circumstance  accept  it  in 
conference.  That  does  not  matter, 
maybe  we  want  to  do  it  anyway.  I 
think  it  is  rather  foolhardy  to  do  it  if 
we  know  that  under  any  conditions 
they  are  not  going  to  look  at  it. 

But  likewise  I  think  you  should 
know  you  do  not  really  save  any 
money  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  not  reduced  the  caps.  So  what 
he  is  saying  is;  "I  want  you  to  save  $4.3 
billion  by  spending  my  way  but  I  want 
you  to  keep  on  spending  in  exactly  the 
same  amount  that  was  heretofore  au- 
thorized in  this  amendment." 

Now  that  is  interesting  because  what 
that  is  saying  is  that  we  are  not  saving 
anything.  But  we  are  not  spending  in 
some  areas  that  some  would  not  like 
here.  And  they  picked  some— some  are 
called  reform;  maybe  they  are  and 
maybe  they  are  not. 

A  real  test  of  .savings  would  be  to 
amend  the  cap  and  bring  it  down  $4.3 
billion  and  say  if  you  are  going  to  save 
the  $4.3  billion  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  says  in  the  manner  he  sug- 
gests by  directing  the  appropriations 
with  specificity  even  to  a  capped  bill, 
lower  the  $4.3  billion  and  do  not  spend 
it.  That  would  bT  a  good  test  of  wheth- 
er you  want  to  save  money. 

This  $4.3  billion  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  spend  elsewhere  because  the 
cap  is  not  changed.  And  I  submit  it  is 
just  an  exercise  in  declaring  sort  of. 
maybe,  almost  an  intent.  Sort  of  a 
.sense  of  the  Senate,  because  it  is  not 
going  to  go  beyond  the  Senate;  to 
produce  appropriation  bills  on  this 
particular  bill  is  not  going  to  happen. 
If  you  wanted  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  you  want  to  cut  consulting  fees 
and  other  things  but  you  do  not  want 
to  cut  Government,  you  want  to  leave 
the  number  in.  you  do  not  want  to  cut 


the  freeze  or  the  5-percent  growth.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  rather  interest- 
ing vote  and  probably  would  receive 
some  raiher  handsome  support  that 
we  would  like  to  see  consultants  and 
travel,  public  information,  reduced 
before  we  reduce  other  things. 

Now.  having  .said  that,  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia  wants  to  speak,  I 
assume,  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
He  is  here.  And  I  am  going  to  be  gone 
for  about  15  or  20  minutes.  I  would 
only  ask.  if  we  finish  the  debate,  that 
one  of  you  ask  for  a  quorum  call  so 
that  I  might  talk  to  the  chairman  of 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  leaves  the  floor. 
I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na. Senator  DeConcini.  for  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  and  letting  me 
sponsor  with  him  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  could  have 
been  any  more  eloquent  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  in  slating  the  case 
for  what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 
He  and  I  both  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  so  I  think  we  know 
where  the  money  goes.  I  think  we  try 
to  restrain  that  spending. 

Now  we  have  a  proposal  before  us, 
the  Republican  proposal,  which  is 
more  backloaded  than  frontloaded. 
That  means  there  are  more  spending 
reductions,  or  more  impact,  on  the  def- 
icit not  in  fiscal  year  1985.  but  in  1986 
and  1987.  This  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  frontload  it  and  put  some- 
thing in  fi.scal  year  1985.  The  objective 
in  other  words,  is  to  try  to  reduce  the 
deficit  that  everybody  in  this  country 
is  concerned  with.  It  puts  a  small  tor- 
pedo into  the  water  leading  toward 
.some  pork-barrel-spending  programs. 
It  will  reduce  some  of  the  logrolling 
because  we  will  take  .several  billion 
dollars  out  that  people  cannot  spend 
any  more. 

It  is  not  done  with  mirrors.  It  is 
spelled  out  very  clearly  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  reductions  and  where  we 
would  take  them  from. 

This  amendment  puts  some  road- 
blocks in  front  of  that  speeding  train 
to  try  to  slow  it  down.  Once  again,  the 
objective  is  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
slow  Federal  spending.  The  amend- 
ment prevents  us  from  ignoring  fiscal 
year  1985.  Let  us  not  try  to  cover  up 
this  weakness  in  this  proposal.  Let  us 
try  to  fix  it.  Let  us  try  to  add  more  re- 
ductions to  it.  As  this  year  progresses, 
the  proposals  that  the  Senator  has  put 
forward  in  this  amendment  in  fact 
probably    later    on    in    this    year    are 


going  to  more  than  highlight  the 
waste  that  is  in  the  budget.  I  am  not 
going  to  gel  into  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion report.  It  has  2,478  items,  over 
$400  billion  worth  of  reductions. 

But  I  think  what  that  report  did— 
and  I  think  what  this  amendment 
does— is  sort  of  puts  a  magnifying 
glass  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take 
out  some  of  this  overspending. 

The  Senator  has  done,  as  I  said,  an 
eloquent  job  of  laying  out  this  amend- 
ment. Once  again,  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment spending  $90  million  an  hour, 
and  I  believe  it  is  lime  to  slow  it  down. 

We  want  to  slow  it  down  in  a  way 
that  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  people  in 
the  country.  But  will  slow  it  down  so  it 
will  help  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  one  thing  in  the  amendment  that 
we  have  proposed  that  is  going  to 
injure  anybody  west  of  the  Potomac. 
It  may  injure  the  "Beltway  Bandits." 
It  may  injure  somebody  in  this  Gov- 
ernment that  wants  to  leave  town  on  a 
first-class  airfare.  They  may  have  to 
go  tourist  or  for  a  lower  rale.  But  I 
think  what  we  will  see  coming  up  here 
in  the  next  week  is  a  lot  of  proposals 
trying  to  improve  the  package  that  is 
on  the  floor.  A  lot  ol  them  are  going 
to  fail.  Probably  most  of  them  are 
going  to  fail.  But  if  we  have  one  that 
is  reasonable,  we  ought  to  try  to  pass 
it.  All  of  us  need  to  be  objective,  and 
say  this  is  one  that  we  can  really  not 
only  buy  but  one  that  will  do  good  on 
this  budget  process  which  we  are 
trying  to  improve  upon. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  America 
thinks  the  budget  process  we  are  using 
is  loo  swift.  Looking  down  through  all 
of  the  options  that  we  will  have,  we 
have  already  voted  on  the  10-percent 
reduction.  It  did  not  get  too  many 
votes  across  the  board.  We  got  27  or  28 
votes.  We  are  going  to  have  freeze 
amendments  coming  up.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  more  across-the-board 
cuts,  some  more  Grace  Commission 
proposals. 

I  intend  to  offer  the  line-item-veto 
proposal.  There  are  many  items  that 
we  will  be  looking  at  in  the  next  week. 
When  we  have  one  that  is  rational, 
one  that  we  can  look  at  and  be  able  to 
reduce  spending  with  the  simple  tech- 
nique—that is.  we  have  pinpointed  the 
items  that  can  be  reduced  that  are  not 
going  to  hurt  anybody  or  any  pro- 
gram—then I  think  probably  in  all 
honesty  it  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
voice  vote.  But  it  probably  will  not  be. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  complimentary  re- 
marks. Much  credit  goes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia's  efforts,  particularly 
in  the  consultant  area,  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  we  have 
labored  with  for  a  long  time.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  being  on 


the  minority  side  of  the  aisle,  that  I 
am  not  tampering  with  the  Republi- 
can budget  bill.  I  would  much  rather 
see  repeal  of  the  third-year  tax  cut, 
and  many  other  things  reduced  here. 
But  this  is  the  package  that  the  lead- 
ership has  put  up.  Being  in  the  minori- 
ty, we  understand  where  the  votes  are. 
We  are  not  reducing  the  cap.  We  are 
reorganizing  the  priorities  within  that 
cap.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  there  are  many 
areas  in  which  we  overspend.  This 
amendment  before  us  which  Senator 
MATTINGLY  and  myself  have  offered 
attempts  to  put  some  limitations  on 
the  obligations. 

That  means  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  if  they  want,  can  allocate 
that  $4.3  billion  in  other  areas  which 
may  be  more  important,  and  still  stay 
within  the  "Republican  caps"  that 
have  been  put  on. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this  is 
directing  ihem  to  do  what  most  of  us 
think  they  ought  to  do:  that  is.  the 
Appropriations  Committee- and  may- 
be we  will.  If  we  do  not  succeed  here.  I 
can  assure  you— and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  can  assure 
you— that  we  will  be  right  there  once 
again  going  through  it  one  time  after 
another  with  12  or  13  different  appro- 
priations bills,  trying  to  seek  out 
where  the  consultants  are  spending 
the  billions  of  dollars,  where  the  over- 
lap in  the  motor  vehicle  program  is. 
and  where  the  debt  collections  can  be 
collected.  It  is  a  laborious  process.  But 
we  will  continue  to  put  forth  this 
effort. 

It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  Republican  leadership  would  not 
considered  it  an  a.ssault  on  their  great 
program  to  reduce  the  deficit  here  but 
would  take  it  in  the  spirit  that  it  is  of- 
fered by  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
and  Mississippi:  that  is.  putting  .some 
restrictions  on  the  obligations  within 
those  caps. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  makes  a 
comment  about  being  in  the  minority, 
and  attacking  the  majority  program. 
You  and  I  both  know,  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  one 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  because  it  is 
one  big  cash  register  that  has  not  been 
able  to  identify  who  the  Republican  is 
or  who  the  Democrat  is.  But  when  you 
are  in  there,  you  are  spending.  What 
the  American  public  is  looking  for  is 
the  people  who  want  to  put  the  reins 
on.  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  this  with 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  because  we 
sort  of  walk  down  the  path  together 
when  it  comes  to  trying  to  root  out  the 
wasteful  spending  on  that  committee 
along  with  other  members.  Sometimes 
I  wish  there  were  more  of  us. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  order  for 
I  he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  those  meat  cleaver  approach- 
es to  budgetary  matters  rather  than  a 
scalpel.  I  have  never  known  meal 
cleavers  to  accomplish  very  much.  I 
say  that  because  even  though  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  application  of  this 
particular  proposal  on  an  appropria- 
tion by  appropriation  process  for 
measures,  this  matter  is  ill-timed  be- 
cause the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  not  even  established  302  target 
figures.  The  appropriations  process 
has  only  been  at  the  subcommittee 
level  where  we  have  been  holding 
hearings.  hearing  witnesses  and 
agency  representatives. 

To.  in  effect,  establish  this  reduction 
before  we  even  have  a  cap  established 
really  kind  of  amazes  me  because  of 
the  utter  illogic  to  the  whole  ap- 
proach. 

I  might  say  that  if  this  had  been 
proposed  by  an  executive  branch 
office  of  our  Federal  Government.  I 
am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  rise  up  in  great  anguish,  crying 
that  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lative prerogative  and  responsibility. 
And  yet  we  are  inviting  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  take  an 
action  that  we  ourselves  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  lake. 

I  notice  it  is  bipartisan.  I  would  have 
thought  it  might  have  been— well,  I  do 
not  know.  It  really  is  an  amazing  pro- 
posal to  be  made  to  say.  in  effect, 
before  the  appropriations  process  has 
really  gotten  under  way  in  terms  of  al- 
locations. 302  targets,  and  so  forth, 
before  we  have  even  agreed  on  a  cap. 
that  we  are  going  to  ask  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  diminish  the 
allocation  by  $750  million. 

Again.  I  could  easily  support  this 
proposal,  perhaps,  as  it  would  be  made 
program  by  program  or  appropriation 
bill  by  appropriation  bill,  but  these 
simplistic  notions  thai,  somehow. 
acro.ss  the  board,  we  are  going  to  ac- 
complish some  kind  of  budgetary  re- 
straint or  control  or  deficit  reduction- 
having  worked  for  about  18  years  at 
the  State  level.  I  have  seen  these  ap- 
proaches many  times  in  legislatures  at 
the  Slate  level.  Never  once  in  history 
have  I  ever  seen  this  approach  really 
turn  out  to  be  other  than  disaster  in 
terms  of  across-the-board  reductions. 

It  sounds  so  simplistic:  Across  the 
board:  everybody  is  treated  fairly,  eq- 
uitably. Well,  that  is  an  assumption 
that  is  false  on  its  very  surface,  be- 
cause it  a.ssumes  that  everybody  has 
been   treated   fairly   up   to   this  point 
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and  they  are  all  moving  from  the  same 
baseline. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  ev- 
eryone has  spoken  who  wants  to  speak 
on  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  the  motion  I  make  now  to  table 
the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  \ote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas 
nays  78.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  81  Leg.l 
YEAS— 15 


15. 


Baker 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Chafer 

Durenberner 

MrClure 

Cochran 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Danforth 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

NAYS-78 

Weicker 

.Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nirkles 

AndreM.s 

Grajislpy 

Nunn 

ArmslronK 

Halrh 

Packwood 

Banc  us 

Herhl 

Pell 

Benlsen 

Heflin 

Percy 

Bidt-n 

Heinz 

Prf.ssler 

Bingaman 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hollmes 

Pryor 

Bf>.sch*itz 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Inoiiye 

RieKle 

Burdick 

Jep.>ien 

Roth 

Bvrd 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chile;-. 

Ka.ssebaiim 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sa.s.ser 

Cran.slon 

LautenberK 

Specter 

D  Amato 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

l*ahy 

Slennis 

Demon 

Levin 

Symms 

Dixon 

Ixinw 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

MatsunaKa 

Trible 

Eaelelon 

Mattingly 

Tiiongas 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Garn 

Mitehell 

Wil.son 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

—  1 

East 

Hawklns 

Tower 

E\  an.s 

Kennedy 

Hart 

.Simpson 

UMI 


So  the   motion 
was  rejected. 


to  lay  on  the  table 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na has  prevailed,  and  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  equivocation.  If  we  agree  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  agree  to  vitiate  the  order  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  veas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3032)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  mov?  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Members  who  supported 
this  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
His  arguments  were  very  eloquent,  and 
I  know  his  intentions  are  to  stay 
within  his  budget  control  and  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  to  put  this  together. 
I  appreciate  the  position  he  found 
himself  in. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  outstanding  work  on  the 
floor  in  passing  the  amendment.  It 
would  not  have  happened  without  his 
support. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3033 

(Piirpo.se:  To  e.slabli.sh  a  National 

Commi.s.sjon  on  Federal  Spending  Reform) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LV)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3033. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  3004.  insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

One.  federal  spending  currently  exceeds 
three-fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
will  surpass  the  trillion  dollar  a  year  level 
before  the  end  of  this  decade;  and 

Twi>  an  ever-growing  share  of  the  federal 
budget  is  uncontrollable:  and 

Three,  since  1970.  a.s  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  federal  receipts  and  feder- 
al outlays  have  averaged  19.2  percent  and 
21.9  percent  of  ONP  respectively;  and 


Pour,  detailed  examination  of  historical 
trends  point  to  expenditure  growth  as  the 
real  culprit  of  our  ever-diminishing  ability 
to  balance  the  federal  government's  books; 
and 

Five,  the  obviou.s  result  of  this  economic 
imbalance  is  persistent  deficits:  and 

Six.  deficits  do  matter,  for  they  signal 
something  is  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
trend  in  government  spending;  and 

Seven,  the  continued  increa.se  in  federal 
spending  results  in  large  budget  deficits; 
and 

Eight,  large  budget  deficits  cause  a  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  inflation  and  can  choke 
off  the  current  economic  recovery:  and 

Nine,  a  National  Commission  on  Federal 
Spending  Reform,  similar  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform, 
should  be  established  to  study  the  growth  in 
federal  spending  and  report  to  the  Congress 
after  January  1,  1985,  on  tho.se  steps  Con- 
gress might  consider  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming federal  spending  programs  and 
curbing  their  growth  in  an  effort  to  regain 
control  of  the  federal  budget  and  reduce  the 
federal  deficit:  and 

Ten.  such  a  commission  should— 

(a)  be  composed  of  distinguished  leaders 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government,  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion, and 

(b)  consult  with  other  private  and  public 
,sector  experts  for  recommendations  about 
reforms  that  would  best  address  existing 
problems. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Federal  Spending  Reform. 

Federal  .spending  is  quickly  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  a  year.  In 
other  words,  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. Federal  spending  has  been  on 
automatic  pilot.  Any  examination  of 
historical  trends  points  to  expenditure 
growth  as  the  real  culprit  in  Congress' 
inability  to  balance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's books. 

The  American  public  understands 
the  cau.se  of  the  large  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  how  to  eradicate  it.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  Government  is  operating  at  a  loss 
and  70  percent  .said  spending  cuts  are 
the  way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Only  16 
percent  favored  raising  taxes.  While 
.some  would  have  you  believe  that  all 
stones  have  been  turned  over,  the 
American  public  will  not  be  fooled  by 
the  Washington  mentality  that  the 
Federal  budget  cannot  be  reduced. 

Again,  the  amendment  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Federal  Spending 
Reform.  Such  a  Commission  would  be 
established  to  study  and  review  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending  and  report 
to  Congress,  after  January  1.  1985.  on 
those  steps  Congre.ss  might  consider 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fundamen- 
tal spending  reforms  in  an  effort  to 
regain  control  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

Unlike  other  commissions  to  address 
the  Federal   deficit,   this  Commission 


would  be  instructed  to  address  funda- 
mental spending  reform  rather  than 
to  rely  on  tax  increases  in  addressing 
the  deficit  i.ssue.  History  repeatedly 
has  illustrated  that,  for  the  most  part, 
tax  increases  finance  added  Govern- 
ment spending  and  do  little  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  public  will  not  contin- 
ue to  be  fooled  by  token  stabs  at  fun- 
damental spending  reform.  e\en  in  the 
name  of  a  downpayment  on  reducing 
the  deficit.  Moreover,  the  creation  of 
this  Commission  provides  a  way  to 
achieve  bipartisanship  on  fundamen- 
tal spending  reform  that  currently  is 
so  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  Congress. 

Deficits  do  matter,  for  they  indicate 
that  .something  is  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  trend  in  Government 
EDending.  The  only  way  to  reverse  the 
prospect  of  continuing  large  future 
budget  deficits  is  to  make  the  neces- 
.sary  fundamental  spending  reforms. 
Making  recommendations  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  reforms  would  be 
the  task  of  the  Commission. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Commi-ssion  on  Federal  Spend- 
ing Reform  in  an  effort  to  reverse  the 
current  fiscal  crisis. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  amendment,  and  we 
have  adopted  it  before.  It  is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
creation  of  a  Commi.ssion,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate, 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  who 
is  managing  on  the  minority  side  had 
no  objection, 

Mr,  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  indicated  that  he  approves 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (No.  3033)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re-scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  to- 
night, and  it  is  the  understanding  of 


the  leadership  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  do  not  wish  to  proceed  on  this 
bill  tomorrow.  We  will  soon  finish  our 
routine  business  and  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.  on  Monday  morning. 

There  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  today,  and  we  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 


REAGAN  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
BELOW  CARTER  PLAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  1984,  under  congressional 
pre.ssure.  President  Reagan  agreed  to 
$22  billion  in  further  cuts  in  defense 
spending.  As  a  result,  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  1981  Reagan  defense  build-up 
were  eliminated,  and  the  Reagan  de- 
fen.se  program  is  $5  to  $10  billion 
below  the  levels  of  defense  spending 
which  President  Carter  felt  were  re- 
quired but  which  were  rejected  by  the 
American  people  as  inadequate. 

Although  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  other  so-called 
national  media  have  studiously  ig- 
nored this  subject— about  which  the 
public  ought  to  be  better  informed— 
the  New  York  Post  of  March  26,  1984. 
published  a  superb  editorial  giving  the 
facts  on  defen.se  spending  and  bringing 
into  focus  the  adverse  national  securi- 
ty effects  of  congressional  attacks  on 
the  1981  Reagan  plan. 

At  a  time  when  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the 
American  people  has  almost  doubled 
in  little  more  than  4  years.  I  believe 
that  Senators  should  take  the  time  to 
read  the  New  York  Post  editorial  and 
to  consider  the  implications  of  the 
facts  outlined  in  it. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yorlt  Post.  Mar.  26.  1984] 

Do  Not  Let  False  Economy  Imperil 
Nations  Defenses 

President  Reagan's  package  deal  with  the 
Republican  Congre.ssional  leaders  for  a  $150 
billion  reduction  in  the  deficit  over  the  next 
three  years  clearly  is  not  the  end  of  the 
affair  especially  as  it  affects  defense. 

Indeed,  the  election  year  battle  over  tlie 
deficit  is  only  just  beginning. 

Reagan  says  he  agreed  to  cut  defense 
spending  by  $57  billion  over  the  period  only 
after  the  Republicans  pledged  that  the  new 
military  budget  proposal  would  be  treated 
as  the  floor— not  as  a  ceiling  for  still  further 
cuts. 

The  President  should  watch  out. 

House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  describes  Rea- 
gan's concession  to  the  Republicans  as 
merely  a  first  step  and  Democratic  House 
leader  Rep.  Jim  Wright  says:  'We  think  we 
can  do  a  better  job  " 

double  cut 
Ttie     better  job"  which  the  House  Demo- 
crats propo.se  is  to  cut  defense  spending  by 
$95.5  billion— almost  double  the  Republican 
figure— and  impose  much  higher  taxes  and 


delay  by  at  least  two  years  the  plan  to  link 
tax  brackets  to  inflation. 

When  push  comes  to  shove  in  an  election 
year,  what  is  the  prospect  for  holding  the 
line  on  defense  spending? 

Let  no  one  be  under  any  illusions.  Under 
Reagan,  there  has  actually  been  a  steady  re- 
duction in  the  grov^th  of  defense  spending. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  latest 
posture  statement  to  Congress,  make  this 
quite  clear. 

The  original  (Reagan)  defense  program 
submitted  in  March  1981.  was  estimated  to 
add  $116  billion  spending  for  FY  1982 
through  FY  1986  over  the  total  proposed  by 
the  (Carter)  administration. 

"To  date,  almost  $104  billion  of  that  incre- 
ment has  been  removed  through  a  series  of 
reductions  and  economies  of  operation— as 
well  as  the  actions  of  the  Congress." 

The  total  cuts— by  Congress  and  through 
Pentagon  economies— left  only  $12  billion 
for  increased  spending  before  Reagan  made 
his  deal  with  the  Republican  leaders. 

carter's  figures 

His  compromise  cut  S6  billion  from  the 
proposed  FY  1985  budget  and  a  further  $16 
billion  from  FY  1986  spending. 

The  Defen.se  Dept.  is  now  operating  at  $10 
billion  below  Reagan's  original  request  for 
increased  spending. 

A  comparison  of  President  Carter's  last 
budget  in  January  1981  with  Reagan's 
budget  when  he  took  office  and  what  he  has 
now  accepted  is  instructive  (by  fiscal  years): 
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Reagan  is  $123  billion  below  the  level  of 
defen.se  spending  he  originally  proposed  and 
at  least  $5  billion  below  what  Carter  consid- 
ered necessary. 

Who  would  believe  it?  Carter,  of  course, 
tried  to  hold  defense  spending  down  during 
his  four  years  and  largely  succeeded.  But 
Afghanistan  opened  his  eyes  and  when  he 
left  office  real  growth  in  defense  spending 
was  running  at  12  percent  annually. 

Since  Reagan's  inauguration  it  has  de- 
clined steadil.v  to  the  present  4  percent. 

How  does  this  conform  with  reality? 

Richard  D.  DeLauer.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering,  has 
provided  Congress  with  a  disturbing  answer. 

SOVIET  OUTLAYS 

Except  for  major  surface  ships,  between 
1974-83  the  Soviets  have  substantially  out- 
produced the  U.S.— not  only  for  their  own 
forces  but  also  for  their  surrogates  around 
the  world.  The  Warsaw  Pact  military  advan- 
tage over  NATO  in  major  weapons  is  two  to 
one. 

DeLauer  li.sts  50  of  roughly  200  Soviet 
weapons  programs  expected  to  become  oper- 
ational in  the  1980s— to  be  added  to  80  sys- 
tems deployed  since  1980  (twice  the  U.S.  de- 
ployment). 

Item:  Soviet  millitary  research  institutes 
doubled  from  1500  to  1960  to  more  than 
3000  today.  Millitary  R&D  now  accounts  for 
virtually  all  Soviet  research,  compared  with 
30  percent  in  the  U.S. 

Item:  The  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  military  in- 
vestment over  the  last  10  years  has  exceed- 
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ed  that  of  the  U.S.  by  $450  billion— due  to 
increased  R&D  spending. 

Item;  The  Soviets  spent  $200  billion  more 
to  buy  weapons  than  the  U.S.  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  cost  of  Soviet  weapons  R&D 
alone  was  $185  billion  more  than  in  the  U.S. 

Item:  Over  the  past  10  years,  total  dollar 
costs  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  exceeded 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  about  $250  billion  (in 
constant  1985  dollars)  almost  double  U.S. 
spending  for  strategic  forces. 

Item:  The  cost  of  Soviet  strategic  defense 
weapons— the  world's  most  extensive— was 
many  more  times  that  of  U.S.  spending  on 
bomber  forces. 

Item;  The  estimated  inventory  value  of 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  weapons  has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  U.S.  since  the  mid-1980s. 
It  is  now  about  one-fourth  greater.  During 
the  1970s  delente-or  SALT-period  the 
U.S.  essentially  eliminated  strategic  de- 
fense procurement  and  forces." 

HOLD  THE  LINE 

•While  there  is  significant  uncertainty  in 
these  estimates.'  says  DeLauer.  "this  long- 
term  trend  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue." 

Is  it  reasonable,  in  an  election  year,  to 
expect  that  we  at  least  can  hold  the  line? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  good  friend  if  he  will  agree  to  deal 
with  some  items  on  the  calendar.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  leader. 
that  it  would  be  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  following 
actions:  Calendar  No.  549.  S.  1982.  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed;  Calendar 
item  No.  755.  S.  2303.  to  pass  that  bill; 
Calendar  No.  760.  S.  1806.  to  pass  that 
bill;  Calendar  No.  765.  S.  1711.  to  pass 
that  bill;  Calendar  No.  76.  S.  501,  to 
pass  that  bill;  Calendar  Nos.  783  and 
784.  which  are  S.  2061  and  S.  2468.  to 
indefinitely  postpone  those  bills;  and 
to  pass  Calendar  No.  795.  S.  2597.  Cal- 
endar No.  797.  H.R.  3376.  and  Calen- 
dar No.  798.  H.R.  3555. 

Would  that  procedure  meet  with  the 
minority  leader's  approval? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  These  matters  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side.  We  are  ready  to 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
three  bills  to  be  indefinitely  postponed 
are  Calendar  Order  No.  549.  S.  1982; 
Calendar  Order  No.  783,  S.  2061;  and 
Calendar  Order  No.  784,  S.  2468.  I  now 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  bills 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  items 
which  I  suggested  to  the  minority 
leader  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that 
all  of  those  requests  be  granted  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES BLOCK  GRANT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1984 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2303)  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Service  block  grant, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Block  Grant  Amendments  of  1984   . 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  .section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  1911  is  amended  by  striking 
out  and"  after  '1983."  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and 
$490,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$518,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
S547.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  4.  Section  1912  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (ai; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (bxl)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  re- 
spectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (i)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  clause  i2)  of  this  section)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(a)(l)(A>  From  the  total  amount  de- 
-scribed  in  subparagraph  (B)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
amounts— ": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  clau.se  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■<B)  The  total  amount  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1911  for  such  fiscal  year  which  is  equal 
to  the  total  amount  allotted  to  States  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year.  ": 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  the  amendment  made  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
sub.section: 


••(b)(  1 )  For  each  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  an  amount  for  each  fiscal  year 
which  is  equal  to  the  product  of 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  bears  the  .same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1911  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the 
State  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  populations  of 
all  States,  multiplied  by 

■■(B)  50  percent. 

(2)  If  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  Slate  for  a  fiscal  year  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  exceeds  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
such  State  from  the  amount  de.scribed  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

■  (3)  The  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  1911  for  such  fi.scal 
year  and  the  total  amount  allotted  to  States 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing such  fiscal  year. 

■■(4)  If.  after  making  all  the  allotments  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
for  a  fi.scal  year  from  the  amount  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
fi.scal  year,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  sum  of  all  such  allotments  for  such 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  de.scribed  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
fiscal  year  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (I).  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  without  regard  to  the  allot- 
ments made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection."; 

(6)  by  in.serting  "under  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (b)"  before  "because  "  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(4);  and 

i7)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  the 
first  two  places  it  appears  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(a)  and  (b)"'. 

REVIEW  OF  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  Section  1912(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  nongovernmental  entity 
to  review  the  distribution  of  luiids  allotted 
to  the  States  under  this  part  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  available  for  al- 
lotment to  States  under  this  section  can  be 
devised  which  is  more  equitable  than  the 
formula  specified  under  subsection  (a).  In 
conducting  such  review,  such  entity  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  financial  resources  of  the  various 
States; 

"(B)  the  populations  of  the  States; 

"■(C)  any  relevant  conditions  or  circum- 
stances which  have  changed  since  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part;  and 

"(D)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
may  consider  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  review  required  by 
this  subsection,  such  entity  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

"(3)  By  October  1,  1985.  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  review  conducted 
under  this  subsection  which  includes  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.". 


USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  6.  Section  1915(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fi.scal  year  1984  "  in 
paragraph  (6)(C)  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  of  the  fi.scal  year  1984.  1985.  1986. 
and  1987";  and 

'2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  the 
following  new"  paragraph; 

"114)  That,  in  determining  programs  and 
activities  to  be  conducted  with  amounts 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  and 
activities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  and  drug 
abuse,  the  State  agrees  to— 

"(A)  give  special  attention  to  programs 
and  activities  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abu.se.  and  drug 
abuse  among  women,  including  homemak- 
ers.  single  women,  single  and  divorced  moth- 
ers, widowed  mothers,  displaced  homemak- 
ers.  pregnant  women,  and  women  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  60  years:  and 

•(B)  coordinate  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties described  in  subparagraph  (A)  with  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 1920.". 

AUDITS  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  1916(b)(2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Each  State  shall  annually  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Every  two 
years,  each  State  shall  ". 

(b)  Section  1916  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  national  organizations,  shall  de- 
velop model  criteria  and  forms  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  and  information  with  respect 
to  .services  provided  under  this  part  in  order 
to  enable  States  to  share  uniform  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
such  services."". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REPORT 

Sec.  8.  Section  1916(b)(6)  is  repealed. 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  9.  Section  1920  is  repealed. 

ALCOHOLISM.  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMONG  WOMEN 

Sec  10.  Part  B  of  title  XIX  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.section: 

"ALCOHOLISM.  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMONG  WOMEN 

'"Sec  1920.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  1911.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fi.scal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
for  allotments  to  States  for  programs  and 
activities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism,  alcohol  abu.se.  and  drug  abu.se 
among  women,  including  homemakers. 
single  women,  single  and  divorced  mothers, 
widowed  mothers,  displaced  homemakers. 
pregnant  women,  and  women  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  60  years. 

•(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  1912. 

•(c)  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  .section,  the  provisions  of  sections 
1913.  1914(a)(2).  1914(b).  1914(d).  1915(a). 
1915(C)(1),  1915(c)(8).  1915(c)(9).  1915(0(10). 
1915(0(11).  1915(0(12).  1915(d).  1916.  1917. 
1918.  and  1919  shall  apply  to  the  payment 
and  administration  of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section,  and  to  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  with  such  amounts,  in 
the  .same  manner  as  such  sections  apply  to 
the  payment  and  administration  of  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  1911  and  to  pro- 


grams    and     activities     carried     out     with 
amounts  appropriated  under  such  section.'". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Sec.  11.  Part  B  of  title  XIX  (as  amended 
by  section  10  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec  1920A.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
Slates,  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
mental  health  services  demonstration 
projects  for  the  planning,  coordination,  and 
impro\ement  of  community  services  for 
chronically  inentally  ill  individuals,  serious- 
ly mentally  disturbed  children,  and  elderly 
individuals,  and  for  the  conduct  of  research 
concerning  such  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  to  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Stale,  or  a 
private  nonprofit  agency  under  this  section 
for  not  more  than  three  conseculi\e  one- 
year  periods,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  a  particular  grant  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  extenuating  circumstances 
exist  which  merit  such  waiver, 

"(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.". 

GRANTS  FOR  STATE  COMPREHENSIVE  MENTAL 
HEALTH  PLANS 

Sec  12.  Part  B  of  title  XIX  (as  amended 
by  .sections  10  and  11  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  lher(>of  the 
following  new  .section; 

"STATE  COMPREHENSIVE  MENTAL  HEALTH  PLANS 

"Sec  1920B.  (a)  Prom  amounts  appropri 
ated  to  carry  out  section  301.  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants  to  Slates  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  State  comprehensive  mental 
health  plans.  Each  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  plan  developed  with  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  describe,  in  a  form 
and  according  to  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  the  mental  health  resources  in  the 
State: 

••(2)  the  sources  of  funding  for  mental 
health  services  provided  in  the  State,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  funding  from  Federal  programs  such 
as  this  part  and  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act: 

"(B)  State  appropriations;  and 

"(C)  to  the  extent  that  States  are  provid- 
ed information,  funds  provided  by  private 
third  party  insurance  coverage; 

••(3)  State  efforts  to  coordinate  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services:  and 

"(4)  State  measurable  goals  and  objectives 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  mental  health 
.services  in  the  State,  including  efforts  to  in- 
crease services  for  chronically  mentally  ill 
individuals,  seriously  mentally  disturbed 
children,  and  elderly  individuals  and  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  community -based 
system  of  care  for  chronically  mental  ill  in- 
dividuals. 

"(b)  By  October  1.  1986.  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress which  contains  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
plementation by  Stales  of  State  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  plans  developed  with 
grants  under  this  section  and  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  encourage  the 
achievement  of  goals  and  objectives  estab- 
lished under  such  State  plans.". 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  13.  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  programs  carried  out 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX.  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  to  Stales 
and  conduct  data  collection  activities.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  14.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  and 
repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1984. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  expeditiously  ap- 
prove S.  2303.  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Block 
Grant  Amendments  of  1984.  This  is  vi- 
tally important  legislation  to  millions 
of  families  throughout  our  Nation 
who  are  tragically  touched  by  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse,  or  mental  illness.  This 
sad  toll  is  enormous  and  each  of  us 
knows  many  people  affected  by  one  of 
the.se  illnesses— a  child  robbed  of  his 
life  by  a  drunk  driver;  a  nephew, 
cousin,  or  neighbor  shattered  by  drug 
abuse:  or  a  friend  touched  by  mental 
illness  searching  for  reasons  and  cures. 

The  issues  of  treatment  for  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  illnesses  are 
among  the  most  widely  highlighted  in 
Congress.  With  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Congress 
consolidated  a  number  of  categorical 
health  programs  into  four  health 
block  grants.  One  of  the  health  blocks 
established  with  this  enactment  was 
the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  (ADMS)  block  grant. 
This  block  consolidated  into  a  single 
authority  of  grants  to  the  States  vari- 
ous Federal  categorical  programs  for; 
First,  formula  and  project  grants  and 
contracts  for  alcohol  abuse  services; 
second,  formula  and  project  grants 
and  contracts  for  drug  abuse  services; 
and  third,  grants  for  community 
mental  health  centers  (CMHC's). 

The  ADMS  block  and  other  health 
blocks  were  established  in  1981  to  pro- 
vide State  and  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  and  decisionmaking 
aiithority  in  focusing  Federal.  State, 
and  local  resources  on  needs  and  prior- 
ities they  know  best  and  in  ways  they 
believe  are  best  suited  to  local  condi- 
tions. Block  grants  were  also  intended 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping of  services  and  to  allow  States  to 
better  integrate  and  coordinate  serv- 
ices funded  by  several  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  ADMS  block,  States  may 
use  their  allotments  for;  First,  plan- 
ning, establishing,  maintaining,  coordi- 
nating, and  evaluating  projects  for  the 
development  of  more  effective  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  and  activities  to  deal  with  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse;  and  second,  for 
grants  to  community  mental  health 
centers  for  the  following  services  and 
for  planning,  administration,  and  edu- 
cational activities  related  to  these  ac- 
tivities; 
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First,  services  for  chronically  men- 
tally ill  individuals,  which  include 
identification  of  chronically  mentally 
ill  individuals  and  assistance  to  such 
individuals  in  gaining  access  to  essen- 
tial services  through  the  assignment 
of  case  managers; 

Second,  identification  and  assess- 
ment of  severely  mentally  disturbed 
children  and  adolescents  and  provi- 
sions of  appropriate  services  to  such 
individuals; 

Third,  identification  and  assessment 
of  mentally  ill  elderly  individuals  and 
provision  of  appropriate  services  to 
such  individuals; 

Fourth,  services  for  identifiable  pop- 
ulations which  are  currently  under- 
served  in  the  State;  and 

Fifth,  coordination  of  mental  health 
and  health  care  services  provided 
within  health  care  centers. 

This  bill  contains  other  provisions 
that  allow  States  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  their  special  needs  and  prior- 
ities. My  committee  learned  of  the 
rapidly  growing  problem  of  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among 
women  and  the  need  for  special  pro- 
grams. It  is  estimated  that  up  to  one 
half  of  the  approximately  10  million 
alcoholics  in  this  country  are  women.  I 
learned  specifically  from  a  prominent 
Utah  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  pro- 
vider that  most  women  lost  family  re- 
lationships as  soon  as  their  chemical 
dependency  became  problematic  for 
the  family.  Consequently,  there  are 
minimal  resources  either  for  child  care 
or  the  financing  of  treatment.  More 
effective  treatment  and  prevention 
programs  are  required  to  reduce  spe- 
cifically the  consequences  and  costs  of 
alcohol  and  substance  abu.se  among 
women.  This  legislation  provides  the 
States  the  greatest  flexibility  possible 
in  designing  treatment  and  prevention 
services  programs  for  women. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  we 
have  expanded  services  to  Stales  to 
plan,  coordinate,  and  improve  commu- 
nity services  for  the  chronically  men- 
tally ill,  seriously  mentally  disturbed 
children  and  the  elderly.  We  know 
that  the  current  community  support 
program  provided  thousands  of  fami- 
lies help  in  securing  vital  services  for 
mentally  ill  family  members— housing 
services,  educational  services,  counsel- 
ing services— all  aimed  at  preparing 
chronically  mentally  ill  persons  for 
community  living.  In  addition,  this  bill 
also  expands  services  for  families  who 
have  a  mentally  disturbed  child.  There 
are  estimates  of  over  3  million  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  in  the  United 
States  who  suffer  from  severe  mental 
disability. 

Finally,  this  bill  expands  its  poten- 
tial services  to  include  our  elderly  citi- 
zens in  need  of  compassionate  mental 
health  care.  Tragically,  our  older 
Americans  have  a  higher  rate  of 
mental  illness  than  any  other  popula- 
tion.   Evidence    shows    dramatic    in- 


creases of  mental  illness  in  nursing 
home  patients,  where  many  of  the 
residents  show  significant  emotional 
and  behaviorial  dysfunctions.  More- 
over, many  of  the.se  disorders  are 
treatable.  This  new  program  may 
enable  many  of  our  elderly  citizens 
suffering  from  a  form  of  mental  illness 
to  return  to  their  community  and 
obtain  home  health  services.  Outreach 
programs  and  better  coordination  be- 
tween mental  health  and  primary 
health  care  programs  are  essential  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  favor- 
ably approve  this  legislation.  We  can 
make  our  statement  that  we  continue 
support  for  families,  for  communities, 
and  for  States  treating  and  preventing 
the  destruction  and  despair  that  can 
result  from  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse 
and  mental  illness. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  plea.sed  to  support  pa.ssage  of  S. 
2303  which  reauthorizes  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  block 
grant.  I  particularly  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Hatch  for  supporting  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  the  Grassley-Prox- 
mire  equity  adjustment,  which  will 
provide  a  modest  increase  in  block 
grant  funds  for  several  States,  includ- 
ing Iowa  and  Wi.sconsin.  which  were 
severely  deprived  by  the  allocation  for- 
mula adopted  for  the  block  grant 
when  the  program  was  created  in  1981. 
This  present  distribution  formula  is 
simply  inequitable.  22  States,  receive 
fewer  dollars  under  this  program  than 
they  would  receive  if  the  funds  were 
distributed  simply  on  the  basis  of  each 
States  share  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  with  28  States  receiv- 
ing more  than  their  fair  share,  and 
with  each  of  those  States  determined 
to  protect  the  funds  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving, it  would  cost  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  insure  that  all  States  re- 
ceived their  fair  share  and  that  no 
State  would  be  hurt  by  such  a  change. 
With  the  Federal  deficit  the  way  it  is. 
that  simply  was  not  a  responsible 
option. 

Therefore,  my  staff  helped  draft  a 
proposal  for  an  equity  adjustment  to 
the  block  grant  formula  and  Senator 
Hatch  graciously  con.sented  to  include 
it  among  his  chairman's  amendments 
to  the  bill  in  committee.  This  equity 
amendment  would  insure  that  no 
State  could  receive  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  what  it  would  get  under  a  pop- 
ulation-base formula. 

Adoption  of  this  equity  adjustment 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
most  deprived  States  will  be  brought 
closer  to  what  would  be  a  fair  share  of 
the  block  grant  moneys  without  at  the 
same  time  costing  the  Treasury  any 
additional  money.  This  equity  adjtist- 
ment  will  not  cost  any  additional 
money  because  it  simply  reallocates  a 
small  amount  of  money  among  the 
States. 


Unfortunately,  the  most  deprived 
States,  including  Iowa,  will  still  not  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  under  terms  of 
our  proposal.  The  Congress  is  sched- 
uled to  get  in  1985  recommendations 
for  a  major  reform  of  the  funding  for- 
mula for  this  program  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Once  we  have  these 
recommendations,  I  intend  to  fight  for 
a  formula  which  will  insure  that  Iowa 
gets  its  fair  share  of  the  block  grant 
money. 

In  the  meantim.e.  the  equity  adjust- 
ment will  help  those  States  like  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  which  are  most  severe- 
ly deprived  under  terms  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea-sed  that  this  bill  includes  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  improve  serv- 
ices to  high  priority  underserved  popu- 
lations, including  establishing  a  grant 
program  directed  at  the  needs  of  alco- 
holic women,  raising  the  funding  level 
for  the  effective  community  support 
program  for  the  chronically  mentally 
ill,  expanding  the  community  support 
program  to  include  seriously  mentally 
ill  children  and  the  elderly,  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  develop  an  adequate 
data  system  on  mental  illness  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  States, 
and  providing  grant  funds  to  Stales  to 
develop  comprehensive  mental  health 
plans. 

A  number  of  these  initiatives  were 
adopted,  in  modified  form,  from  S. 
2452.  an  omnibus  health  services  reau- 
thorization bill  I  introduced  on  March 
20  and  which  was  cospon.sored  by  all 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

While  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I 
believe  that  States  need  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  effectiveness  and 
adequacy  of  the  .services  they  provide 
to  the  chronically  mentally  ill  and 
need  to  be  provided  additional  funding 
and  incentives  to  adequately  serve  se- 
verely mentally  ill  children,  the  elder- 
ly, and  populations  in  areas  that  lack 
mental  health  .services. 

The  treatment  of  the  chronically 
mentally  ill,  in  particular,  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

Psychotropic  drugs  have  largely 
emptied  our  Nation's  State  mental 
hospitals.  Tragically,  however,  the 
promise  deinstitutionalization  has  of- 
fered for  a  belter  and  more  fulfilling 
life  for  our  Nation's  chronically  men- 
tally ill  has  largely  gone  unfulfilled. 
Without  adequate  community  support 
and  services,  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
have  been  effectively  abandoned  by 
our  society,  abandoned  to  a  desolate 
world  of  single  room  occupancy  hotels, 
slum-like  board  and  care  homes,  a 
world  of  sleeping  on  grates  and  beg- 
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ging  for  meals,  of  repetitious  and  un- 
necessary psychotic  episodes  that  lead 
to  costly  hospitalization,  stabilization, 
and  discharge,  only  to  begin  the  cycle 
again. 

The  community  support  program 
funded  on  a  demonstration  basis  by 
NIMH  as  well  as  a  number  of  success- 
ful programs  operated  by  States  has 
proven  there  is  a  better  way.  With  ef- 
fective case-management  services,  a 
developed  continuum  of  care  from  in- 
stitutions to  independent  living,  and 
inexpensive  but  well-planned  social 
support  services,  this  tragic  cycle  can 
be  broken.  Indeed,  evaluations  of  the 
community  support  program  have 
shown  rates  of  hospitalization  50-per- 
cent lower  than  for  comparable  popu- 
lations without  access  to  community 
services. 

ADAMHA  block  grant  expenditures 
are  a  tiny  proportion  of  total  national 
costs  for  chronic  mental  illness.  Medic- 
aid and  State-only  mental  health  ex- 
penditures on  the  chronically  mental- 
ly ill  were  $5.4  billion  in  1983.  com- 
pared to  less  than  $.3  billion  for 
ADAMHA  block  grant  funds.  But  non- 
PHS  funds  were  overwhelmingly  spent 
on  institutional  rather  than  communi- 
ty-based care,  and,  in  the  case  of  Med- 
icaid, can  not  even  be  tracked  to  serv- 
ices for  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
except  through  special  studies. 

Other  populations  that  have  been 
neglected  in  our  current  mental 
health  service  delivery  system  are  the 
elderly,  children,  and  those  resident  in 
underserved  areas.  The  elderly  receive 
community  services  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  population  as  a  whole,  even 
though  an  estimated  10  to  25  percent 
in  the  community  have  some  degree  of 
mental  impairment  and  the  suicide 
rate  of  the  elderly  is  I'/i  times  the  rale 
for  all  ages.  Of  3  million  seriously  dis- 
turbed children,  an  estimated  two 
thirds  are  not  getting  the  treatment 
they  need.  Our  bill  would  require  the 
States  to  include  in  their  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  improving  services  to  these 
populations. 

While  ADAMHA  funds  are  a  small 
proportion  of  total  expenditures,  they 
can  be  vital  in  creating  incentives  for  a 
reformed  mental  health  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  philoso- 
phy of  simply  giving  money  to  States 
in  the  form  of  block  grants  without 
standards,  accountability,  or  uniform 
reporting  is  wrong.  Rather,  block 
grants  should  be  a  component  of  a  cre- 
ative Federal-State  partnership  that 
a.ssures  national  needs  are  met. 

This  bill  is  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  current  law,  but  it  does  not 
assert  the  national  interest  in  and  re- 
sponsibility for  these  highly  depend- 
ent populations  forcefully  enough.  A 
more  responsible  approach  would 
make  receipt  of  ADAMHA  funds  con- 
tingent on  States  developing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  an  effective  communi- 
ty-based   treatment    system    for    the 


chronically  mentally  ill  and  a  program 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
children,  and  residents  of  areas  with- 
out services.  Such  a  State  plan  would 
include  a  system  for  accounting  for  all 
funds  spent  on  the  chronically  mental- 
ly ill.  and  w-ould  track  progress  toward 
plan  implementation.  Case  manage- 
ment services— the  heart  of  the  effec- 
tive treatment  program— should  be 
fully  phased  in  over  a  3-year  period. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
funding  levels  provided  in  this  bill, 
while  an  improvement  over  current 
levels,  are  less  than  two-thirds  of  1980 
spending  in  real  terms.  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  this  population,  this  is  not 
good  enough.  While  the  great  bulk  of 
mental  health  services  should  come 
from  reorientation  of  existing  funding, 
significant  increases  in  PHS  support 
are  also  necessary. 

One  additional  issue  deserves  men- 
tion. Since  1981.  ADAMHA  staffing 
has  declined  by  almost  50  percent, 
from  1,919  to  1,045.  Further  declines 
in  staffing  are  not  appropriate  in  view 
of  the  expanded  responsibilities  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation.  Accordingly, 
the  Secretary  should  maintain  staffing 
allocated  to  ADAMHA  functions  at 
current  levels  and  should  assure  loca- 
tion of  these  expanded  responsibilities 
in  organizational  units  with  the  exper- 
tise necessary  to  fulfill  the  responsibil- 
ities established  by  this  legislation  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively.* 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  as  amended. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1806)  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Inc.,  w'hich  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary with  an  amendment: 

On  page  6.  line  7.  strike  ■•(60)"  and  in.sert 
■•(63)". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  'a) 
the  Jewi.sh  War  Veteran.s  of  the  United 
State.s  of  America.  Incorporated,  organized 
and  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  entity 
under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  is 
hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a 
Federal  charier. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  retain  and  main- 
tain its  status  as  a  corporation  organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion"), shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  Stale  or  Stales  in 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 


OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  include  a  con- 
tinuing commitment,  on  a  national  basis, 
to— 

( 1 )  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America: 

(2)  foster  and  perpetuate  true  American- 
ism; 

(3)  combat  whatever  tends  to  impair  the 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions: 

(4)  uphold  the  fair  name  of  the  Jew  and 
fight  his  battles  wherever  unjustly  assailed; 

(5)  encourage  the  doctrine  of  universal  lib- 
erty, equal  rights  and  full  justice  to  all  men: 

(6)  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry  and 
darkness  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
the  target: 

(7)  preserve  the  spirit  of  comradeship  by 
mutual  helpfulness  to  comrades  and  their 
families: 

(8)  cooperate  with  and  support  existing 
educational  institutions  and  establish  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  foster  the  education 
of  ex-servicemen  and  ex-servicewomen  and 
members  of  the  corporation  in  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  Americanism; 

(9)  instill  love  of  country  and  flag  and  to 
promote  .sound  minds  and  bodies  in  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  and  their  youth;  and 

(10)  preserve  the  memories  and  records  of 
patriotic  .service  performed  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  honor 
their  memory  and  shield  from  neglect  the 
graves  of  our  heroic  dead. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
tho.se  Slates  in  which  il  carries  on  its  acli\i- 
ties  in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  directors;  COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  rcsonsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  Stale  or  Slates  in 
which  il  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  wherein  it  is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  pari  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charier.  Nothing  in 
this  sub.section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  rea.sonable  compen.sa- 
lion  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 
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ic)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
10  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  .scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
counts and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addre.s-ses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vole,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  lime. 
Nothing  in  this  .section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  the  Federal  law",  approved  August 
30.  1964  1 36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(63)  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  lime  as  is  the 
report  of  !he  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  re.ser\ed  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  STATE 

Sec  14.  For  purpo-ses  of  this  Act.  the  term 
■State"  includes  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  If  the  corporation  fails  to 
maintain  such  status,  the  charier  granted 
hereby  shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  charter  granted 
hereby  shall  expire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 
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be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S. 1711 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Patent  Numbered  3.376.198  (relating  to  the 
production  of  immunocompetent  factors  in 
milk)  i-ssued  on  April  2.  1968.  to  Impro  Prod- 
ucts. Incorporated,  of  Waukon.  Iowa  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  pat- 
entee") be.  and  the  .same  hereby  is.  renewed 
and  extended  for  a  term  of  seventeen  years 
from  the  date  on  which  such  patent  would 
otherwi.se  expire,  with  the  .same  force  and 
effect  as  if  .said  patent  had  been  originally 
issued  for  a  term  inclusive  of  the  terms  pro- 
vided for  herein.  The  benefits  conferred  by 
this  Act  .shall  accrue  to  the  patentees  heirs, 
assigns  and  successors  in  interest. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall— 

1 1 )  cau.se  notice  of  the  renewal  and  exten- 
sion granted  under  this  Act  to  be  published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  and  marked  upon 
copies  of  such  patent  for  sale  by  the  Patent 
Office  in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine:  and 

(2)  whenever  requested  by  the  said  patent- 
ee or  the  successors  or  assigns  of  such  pat- 
entee, make  a  certificate  of  renewal  and  ex- 
tension and  append  an  authenticated  copy 
thereof  to  .such  patent,  whenever  the  .same 
shall  be  requested  by  the  said  patentee  or 
the  successors  or  assigns  of  such  patentee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PATENT 
NUMBERED  3.376.198 

The  bill  (S.  1711)  to  extend  Patent 
Numbered  3.376.198.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
U.S.  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  501)  to  amend  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  gender- 
based  distinctions,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  .strike  "(b)  Section  933 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
a  gentlemen". 

On  page  5,  after  line  5.  in.sert: 

(b)  Section  6964ie)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"men"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  per- 
sons". 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  "him"  and  insert 
"his". 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  23  through  25. 

On  page  9.  line  1  .strike  "(d)"  and  in.sert 
•(c)". 

On  page  9.  line  4.  .strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)". 

On  page  11.  after  line  9  insert: 

(c)  Section  41  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  -men" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    members". 

(d)  Section  192  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■member". 

(e)  Section  351(a)  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  -men  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  members'. 

(fi  Section  353  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'man  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■member". 

(g)  Section  354  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■man"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ■member'. 

(01  Section  366  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  man " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 


(p)  Section  367  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
■man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■member  ";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
men"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers". 

(q)  Section  370  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  .striking  out  'man  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    member  ". 

<ri  Section  421  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  .striking  out  ■man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    member  ". 

(s)  Section  424  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 

(t)  Section  483  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  man  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'member". 

(u)  Section  487  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  including  the  section  heading,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  men"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"members  ". 

(h)  Section  355  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'man"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof    member  ". 

(i)  Section  357  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■men"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'mem- 
bers':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  man'  each  place  it  ap 
pears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■member  ". 

(ji  Section  359  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  man"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

Ik)  Section  360  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 

(1)  Section  361  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■member". 

(m)  Section  362  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  .striking  out  -man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    member  ". 

(n)  Section  365  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 

On  page  16.  line  3.  strike  "by  striking  out 
■wife,  sister"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

spouse,  sibling  ".  "  and  in.sert: 

by- 

(1)  striking  out  'wages  he  may  earn"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  wages  he  or  she 
may  earn ': 

(2)  striking  out  'wife,  sister"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'spouse,  sibling  ":  and 

(3)  striking  out  opened  by  him  and  main- 
tained in  his  name"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "opened  by  him  or  her  and  main- 
tained in  his  or  her  name". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (23  Stat.  55: 
46  U.S.C.  599(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

during  his  absence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "during  his  or  her  absence". 

(d)  Chapter  231  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1911  (36  Stat.  1167:  46  U.S.C.  627)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  "part  of  his  effects"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  pari  of  his  or  her 
effects  "; 

(2)  striking  out  "his  money  and  effects" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her 
money  and  effects": 
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(3)  striking  out  his  widow  or  children"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  surviving 
spouse  or  children  of  such  person  ";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "his  will '"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  will."". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  males"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    persons  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  and  of  female  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  commissioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  772(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  or  her."  after  "his"  in 
the  first  .sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  1431(b)(3)  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sur- 
viving spouse '". 

(d)  Section  1451(a)(2)  of  title  10,  United 
Stattis  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  adding  "or  widower"  after  "widow" 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  fathers'"  after  "moth- 
er's". 

(e)  Section  4313(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  com- 
petitor". 

(f)  Section  6160(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"man"     and     inserting      in      lieu      thereof 

"member  ". 

(g)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  burial  in  national  cemeteries  of  the  re- 
mains of  certain  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  approved  April 
30.  1956  (70  Stat  124:  42  U.S.C.  213.  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "v,ife,  widow" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "spouse,  surviving  spouse  ". 

(h)  Section  551(1)(A)  of  title  37,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse  ". 

(i)  Section  3402(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"member  ". 

(J)  Section  300  of  the  Soldier's  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50  U.S.C.  App.  530) 
is  amended  — 

( 1 )  in  sub.section  <  1 )  by  striking  out  "wife"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    spouse": 

(2)  in  subsection  (4)  by  inserting  "or  she" 
after    he":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (4)  by  striking  out  "wife  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse". 

Strike  title  II  and  insert: 

TITLE  II-ELIMINATION  OF  GENDER- 
BASED  DISTINCTIONS  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  413a(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(if  a  woman)  or 
age  65  (if  a  man)"". 

(b)  Section  215(f)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
415(f)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  an  indi- 
vidual ". 

(c)  Section  402(a)(  19)(G)(iv)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  602(a)(19)(G)(iv))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  mother"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "parent",  and  by  striking  out  "she  ". 

(d)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1307(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "former 
wife  divorced"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "di- 
vorced spouse  ". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  and  in  the  ca.se  of 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  only  apply  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  beginning  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

On  page  40.  line  6,  strike  "and, '"  and  insert 
"  and  ". 

On  page  46,  line  11  strike  "212."  and  insert 
"203  ". 

On  page  46.  line  23  strike  "301.  "  and  insert 
"301(a)". 

On  page  47.  after  line  22.  insert: 

(c)  Section  3332(j)(l)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"widow"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "survi\ing  spouse". 

(b)  Section  5561(3)(A)  of  title  5,  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse". 

On  page  50.  after  line  18.  insert: 

(g)  Section  321  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalilty  Act  (8  U.S.C. 1432)  is  amended 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  naturalization  of  the  mother"". 

On  page  53.  strike  lines  18  and  19  after 
"Sec.  309.""  and  insert: 

(a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1959  (73  Stal.  592:  25  U.S.C.  933  (O)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife"'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  her  spou.se"". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  5, 
1962  (76  Stat.  429:  25  U.S.C.  973(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  her  spouse  ". 

On  page  55.  line  20  strike  all  after  "is 
amended '"  and  insert: 

by- 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(5)  a.s  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6>:  and 

(2)  inserting  a  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  any  person  because  of  such  persons 
sex.  in  violation  of  such  other  person's  right 
not  to  be  subject  to  discrimination  on  that 
account  and  because  such  other  person  is  or 
has  been  participating,  or  in  order  to  intimi- 
date any  person  from  participating,  in  any 
benefit  or  activity  described  in  paragraph 
(2):  or". 

On  page  57,  line  2,  after  "United  States 
Code"  in,sert: 

and  all  references  to  such  sections  including 
the  items  relating  to  such  sections  in  the 
table  of  sections,  are  repealed. 

(f)  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  offi- 
cer or  enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  officer  or  en- 
listed member  of  the  Coast  Guard  ". 

(g)  Section  2421  of  title  18,  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Whoever"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any 
individual  who": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  in  the  second 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""iii- 
dividual"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  woman  or  girl""  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"other  person": 

(4)  by  inserting  "himself  or"  before  "her- 
self" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "her"  in  the  second 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  other  person". 

(h)  Section  2422  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Whoever"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Any  individual  who": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "person  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "individiial": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"other  person":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "her"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  other  persons'. 

On  page  59.  line  15,  strike  "enterer  "  and 
insert  '  enterer's". 

On  page  62,  line  23.  after  husband" 
insert  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the 
enterer  spouse  ". 

On  page  63,  after  line  2.  insert  ""  and  (D) 
striking  out  "entryman"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "enterer" 

On  page  64.  line  5.  after  "widow  "  insert 
each  place  it  appears '". 

On  page  65,  line  1,  strike  "provisos'"  and 
in.sert    proviso". 

On  page  66.  after  line  13.  in.sert: 

(b)  Section  2304  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C.  271)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"after  locating  his  homestead  and  filing  his 
declaratory  statement  within  which  to  make 
his  entry  and  commence  his  settlement  and 
improvement.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  locating  a  homestead  and  filing  a  de- 
claratory statement  within  which  to  make 
entry  and  commence  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  the  land."'. 

On  page  66,  line  24,  strike  "App.  U.S,C."" 
and  iiLsert  "U.S.C.  App.  563"". 

On  page  67,  line  10,  .strike  "App.  U.S.C." 
and  insert  "U.S.C.  App."'. 

On  page  67.  line  19.  strike  App.  U.S.C." 
and  insert    U.S.C.  App."". 

On  page  68.  line  20.  strike  330"  and  insert 
330(a)"". 

On  page  68.  line  22.  strike  "the  first  place 
it  appears". 

On  page  69.  after  line  2.  in.sert: 

(2)  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviv- 
ing spouse". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  clarify  the  status  and  benefits  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses""  (84  Stat.  1863,  33  U.S.C.  857-4)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "en- 
listed men"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"enlisted  persons":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "their 
widows  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouses  of  such  members". 

(c)  Section  222  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715m),  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  servicemen"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "persons  in  the  service": 

(2)  by  striking  out  .serviceman"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "person  in  the  service":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "surviving  widow  "  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse": 

(B>  striking  out  "servicemans"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "person's  in  the  .service":  and 

(C)  striking  out  such  widow  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  surviving  spouse". 

(d)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  5.  1946. 
commonly  known  as  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1052),  is  amended  in  sub.sec- 
tion (c)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "his  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse  of  such 
President  ":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  surviving  spouse". 

(e)  Section  5572  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1413)  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out    "his  widow,  heir,  ex- 
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ecutor.  or  administrator"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  surviving  spouse,  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator  of  the  discoverer". 

(f)  Section  5574  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
<48  U.S.C.  1415)  is  amended  in  the  .second 
sentence  by  .striking  out  his  widow,  heir, 
executor,  administrator,  or  assigns'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  surviving  spouse, 
heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns  of 
the  discoverer". 

(g)  Section  5577  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1418)  is  amended  b>  striking  out 

his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or 
assigns"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouse,  heir,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  assigns  of  the  discoverer". 

On  page  72.  lines  3.  7.  13.  and  16.  strike 
"last  sentence"  and  insert    proviso". 

On  page  72.  line  9.  strike  "placed  to  his 
credit  therein"  and  insert    placed  to  his". 

On  page  75,  after  line  15.  in.sert: 

(F)  by  striking  out  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes" in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Such  terms  also  include"; 
and" 

On  page  78.  line  2,  strike  of  the  second 
sentence". 

On  page  78.  line  24.  strike  "and"  and 
insert: 

(N)  b.v  striking  out  "who  is"  after  "(2)"  in 
paragraph  (5);  and. 

On  page  79.  line  3.  strike  "(N)"  and  insert 
"(O)". 

On  page  80.  after  line  22  insert: 

LONCSHOREMKN'S  .AND  H.ARBOR  WORKERS 
COMPENS.ATION  ACT 

Sec.  333.  (a)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Act  (33  use.  909(b)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out    dependent". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compen.sation  Act  (33 
use.  909(c)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"dependent  husband  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "widower  ". 

(c)  Section  9(g)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(gi).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  wife  "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    spouse". 

(d)  Section  14(j)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(  j)).  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "during  which  he  is  enti- 
tled" and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "'during 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled  ";  and 

(2)  placing  a  period  after  "Mortality"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  striking  out  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

CONSERVATION 

Sec  334.  The  last  proviso  of  the  subpara- 
graph entitled  "Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration "  under  the  paragraph  "Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  "  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1943.  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  2.  1942  (56 
Stat.  557.  16  U.S.C.  754)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "per  man  per  day"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    per  day". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  335  Section  1  of  title  1.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
beginning  words  importing  the  masculine 
gender  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  words 
importing  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender 
include  the  other  as  well". 

BENEFITS  FOR  INTERNEES 

Sec.  336.  Section  2004  of  title  50.  Appen- 
dix. United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
( 1)  In  sutjsection  (d)  by— 


(A)  inserting    or  her  "  after    his"; 

(B)  striking  out  husband  "  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  1 1 ).  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■widower";  and 

(C>  striking  out  husband"  in  paragraph 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  widow, 
widower": 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)(7)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  widower"  after  "widow": 
and 

(B)  inserting  "herself  or"  before  "him- 
.self  ":  and 

(3)  in  subsections  (g)(4)  and  (i)(4)  by— 
I  A)  inserting  "or  her  "  after  "his'"; 

(B)  striking  out  "husband"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  wid- 
ower"; and 

(C)  striking  out  "dependent  husband" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  wid- 
ower"". 

SPOUSES  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  337.  The  Act  of  Augu.st  25.  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102  Note),  is 
amended  in  subsection  (e)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  widow"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviv- 
ing spou.se";  and 

(2)  in.serting  "he  or '"  before  "she"". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  501 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  United  Stales  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1983". 
TITLE    I-ARMED   FORCES.   SOLDIERS 

HOME.  COAST  GUARD.  LIGHTHOUSE 

SERVICE.  AND  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Part  A— Amendments  Relating  to  the 

Armed  Forces  and  the  Soldiers"  Home 

amendments  to  title  10.  united  states  code. 

relating  to  the  uniform  code  of  military 

JUSTICE 

Sec  101.  Section  920  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
.scctions  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who  commits  an  act  of  .sexual  intercourse 
with  another  person  not  his  or  her  spouse, 
by  force  and  without  the  consent  of  such 
other  person,  is  guilty  of  rape  and  shall  be 
punished  by  death  or  such  other  punish- 
ment as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  under  circumstances  not  amounting  to 
rape,  commits  an  act  of  sexual  intercourse 
with  another  person  not  his  or  her  spouse 
who  ha.s  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  is  guilty  of  carnal  knowledge  and 
shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct."". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   10.  UNITED  STATEa  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  THE  ARMY 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  3683  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3963  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  4309(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  males"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "persons". 

(d)  Section  4651  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"<i  lli.">l.  .\rms.  Irntagf.  and  equipment:  education- 
al    inslilutiiin>     mil     maintaining     unit>     of 
K.O.T.i. 
Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  pre.scribe.  such  Secretary 
may    issue    arms,    tentage.    and   equipment 
that  such  Secretary  considers  necessary  for 


proper  military  training,  to  any  educational 
institution  at  which  no  unit  of  the  Reserve 
Officers"  Training  Corps  is  maintained,  but 
which  has  a  course  in  military  training  pre- 
.scribed  by  such  Secretary  and  which  has  at 
least  one  hundred  physically  fit  students 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.'". 

(e)  Section  4712(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through  (9) 
and  in-serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(1)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

"(2)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(3)  A  parent  of  the  decea.sed. 

"(4)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  decea.sed. 

"  (5)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

"(6)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of  the 
deceased  to  receive  the  property."". 

(f)  Section  4713(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subclauses  (A) 
through  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(A)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

"(B)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(C)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(E)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of 
the  deceased  to  receive  the  property.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  THE  NAVY 

Sec,  103,  (a)  Section  7601  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"widows  "  and  iaserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouses";  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  6964(e)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"men  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
sons'. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  8683  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  8963  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  9651  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'"S  !»6.')1.  .Arms,  tentage.  and  equipmenl:  education- 
al inslitulions  not  mainlaininK  units  of 
X.r.KM.T.i  . 

"Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  prescribe,  such  Secre- 
tary may  issue  arms,  tentage.  and  equip- 
ment that  such  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary for  proper  military  training,  to  any 
educational  institution  at  which  no  unit  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  maintained,  but  which  has  a  course 
in  military  training  prescribed  by  such  Sec- 
retary anii  which  has  at  least  100  physically 
fit  students  over  14  years  of  age.". 

(d)  Section  9712(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through  (9), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative, 

"(2)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(3)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"1 4  >  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 
(5)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

"(6)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of  the 
decea-sed  to  receive  the  property". 

(e)  Section  9713(a)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended    by    striking    out    subclauses    (A) 


through  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. 

■"(B)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(C)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

■•(E)  The  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of 
the  decea.sed  to  receive  the  property .". 

REPEAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENTS  AS  OFFICERS   IN  THE  ARMY 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize temporary  appointment  as  officers 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  Slates  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  female  per- 
sons having  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
appointment  in  such  corps,  female  dietetic 
and  physical-therapy  personnel  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Army  (exclusive  of 
students  and  apprentices),  and  female  per 
sons  having  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
appointment  in  such  department  a-s  female 
dietetic  or  physical-therapy  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes  ".  approved  June  22.  1944 
(58  Stat.  324;  50  U.S.C.  App.  1591  el  seq.)  is 
repealed. 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  ALLOTMENT  OF 
PENSIONS  OF  INMATES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS"  HOME 

Sec  106.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  prescribing  regulations  for  the  Soldiers' 
Home  located  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  ".  ap- 
proved March  3.  1883  (22  Stat.  564;  24 
U.S.C.  52)  is  amended- 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "wife"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place    spouse";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  his '"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  inmates"; 

(2)  in  the  third  .sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "the  pensioner":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out   "his"; 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "the  inmates';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  pensioner";  and 

(4)  in  the  fifth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  pensioner":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  pensioners". 

technical  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  107.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  353  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  .section  3683. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  369  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
3963. 

(c)  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  853  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
8683. 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  869  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
8963. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  repeal  made  by  .section 
102(a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  who  performed  active  service  de- 
scribed in  section  3683  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  was  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  dale  of  such 
repeal. 


(b)  The  repeal  made  by  section  102(b) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  member 
of  the  Regular  Army  described  in  section 
3963  of  title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  as  such 
section  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  repeal. 

(c)  The  repeal  made  by  section  104(a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  person 
who  performed  active  .service  described  in 
section  8683  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  repeal. 

(d)  The  repeal  made  by  .section  104(b) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  Air  Force 
nurse  or  medical  specialist  described  in  sec- 
tion 8963  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
such  section  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  such  repeal. 

(e)  The  repeal  made  by  section  105  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  in  the 
Army  appointed  and  assigned  under  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  section 
105.  as  such  Act  was  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Part     B— Amendments     Relating     to     the 

Coast    Guard,    the    Lighthouse    Service. 
AND  the  Crew  of  the  Merchant  Marine 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  371  of  title  14rUnited 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  .second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  by  striking  out  "male '"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'he  agrees  in  writing 
that  upon  his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  person  agrees  in  writing  that  upon"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  will  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  person  w  ill"  ;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  out  "he 
has  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to 
his  agreement"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  person  has  the  consent  of  the  person's 
parent  or  guardian  to  the  agreement  ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  487  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "men  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place  "members ':  and 

'2)  by  striking  out  "widows  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouses  ". 

(c)  Section  41  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "men  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "members'". 

(d)  Section  192  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man  "  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(e)  Section  351(a)  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "men"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    members". 

(f)  Section  353  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member"'. 

(g)  Section  354  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(h)  Section  355  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(i)  Section  357  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "men"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers""; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "man"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears     and      inserting      in      lieu      thereof 

"member". 

(j)  Section  359  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(k)  Section  360  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,   is   amended   by  striking   out    "man"' 


each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 

(I)  Section  361  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member  ". 

(m)  Section  362  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(n)  Section  365  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member". 

(0)  Section  366  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  oul  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member"". 

(p)  Section  367  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  in  ihe  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"man  "     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

member";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"men  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers". 

(q)  Section  370  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "member"". 

(r)  Section  421(a)  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "member". 

(s)  Section  424  of  title  14.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member  ". 

(t)  Section  483  of  title  14.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "man" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "member  ". 

(u)  Section  487  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  including  the  .section  heading,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "men"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"members'". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE 

Sec  110.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  benefits  for  the 
widows  of  certain  persons  who  were  retired 
or  are  eligible  for  retirement  under  .section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  aids 
to  navigation  and  for  other  works  in  the 
Lighthou.sc  Service,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1918.  as  amended."',  ap- 
proved August  19.  1950  (64  Slat.  465;  33 
U.S.C.  771).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  oul  "he"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  employee": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  surviving  spouse  of  such  former 
employee  was  married  to  such  former  em- 
ployee prior  to  the  retirement  of  such 
former  employee  from  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice and  has  not  remarried  —  '  :  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "widow,  so  long  as  she" 
in  the  flush  material  after  clause  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spou.se.  so 
long  as  such  surviving  spouse". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (64  Stat.  466:  33 
U.S.C.  772)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  surviving  spou.se  of  such  employ- 
ee has  not  since  remarried."";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "widow,  so  long  as  she" 
in  the  flush  material  after  clause  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse,  .so 
long  as  such  surviving  spouse'". 
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AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CREW  OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Sec.  111.  (ai  Section  4509  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  561)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  boys"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■youths": 

(B)  by  striking  out  his  power"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  power  of  such  offi- 
cial"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  boy"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
such  place    youth":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  he  has  attained"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  youth  has  at- 
tained": and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
official". 

(b)  Section  10(b)(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  encourage 
the  American  foreign  carrying  trade  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  26.  1884  (23 
Stat.  55:  46  U.S.C.  599(b>).  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  wages  he  may  earn"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wages  he  or  she 
may  earn": 

(2)  striking  out  "wife,  sister"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    spouse,  sibling":  and 

(3)  strikmg  out  "opened  by  him  and  main- 
tained in  his  name"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "opened  by  him  or  her  and  main- 
tained in  his  or  her  name". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (23  Stat.  55: 
46  U.S.C.  599(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"during  his  absence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "during  his  or  her  absence". 

(d)  Chapter  231  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1911  (36  Stat.  1167:  46  U.S.C.  627)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  part  of  his  effects"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  part  of  his  or  her 
effects": 

(2)  striking  out  his  money  and  effects" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  his  or  her 
money  and  effects": 

(3)  striking  out  "his  widow  or  children" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving 
spouse  or  children  of  such  person":  and 

(4)  striking  out  "his  will"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    his  or  her  will.". 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "males"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    persons":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  and  of  female  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  commissioned 
officers  of  the  National  Guard"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  772(c,'  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  or  her."  after  "his"  in 
the  first  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 
ic)  Section   1431(b)(3)  of  title   10.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse". 

(d)  Section  1451(a)(2)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  b.v  adding  or  widower"  after  widow" 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  father's"  after  "moth- 
er's". 

(e)  Section  4313(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"man  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
petitor ". 

If)    Section  6160(a)    of    title    10.    United 

States    Code,  is   amended    by   striking    out 

"man  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"member". 


(g)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  burial  in  national  cemeteries  of  the  re- 
mains of  certain  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service."  approved  April 
30.  1956  (70  Stat.  124:  42  U.S.C.  213.  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife,  widow" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "spouse,  surviving  spouse". 

(h)  Section  551(1)(A)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Wife"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"spouse  ". 

(i)  Section  3402(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"man"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"member". 

( j)  Section  300  of  the  Soldier's  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50  U.S.C.  App.  530) 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "wife" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    spouse": 

(2)  in  subsection  (4)  by  inserting  "or  she" 
after  "he  ":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (4)  by  striking  out  "wife  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spou.se". 

TITLE  II-ELIMINATION  OF  GENDER- 
BASED  DISTINCTIONS  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  413a(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  (if  a  woman)  or 
age  65  (if  a  man) ". 

(b)  Section  215(f)(5)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
415(f)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
man"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  indi- 
vidual ". 

(c)  Section  402(a)(19)(O)(!v)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  602(a)(19)(G>(iv))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "mother"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    parent  ".  and  by  striking  out    she  ". 

(d)  Section  U07(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1307(b)>  is  amended  by  striking  out  "former 
wife  divorced  "  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "di- 
vorced spouse  . 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  in  the  case  of 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  only  apply  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  beginning  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  213a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (IHiiHC)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(c)(  l)(ii)(C>).  by  striking  out  ".  in  the 
case  of  a  wife,  has  in  her  care  (individually 
or  jointly  with  her  husband) "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "has  in  his  or  her  care  (indi- 
vidually or  jointly  with  his  or  her  spouse)": 

(2)  in  subdivision  (2)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(c)(2)\  by  inserting  "or  divorced  hus- 
band" after  "divorced  wife"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(3)  in  subdivision  (3)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(c)(3))— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "who  (i)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "who",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (ii)"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(4)  by  amending  subdivision  (4)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(c)(4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  divorced  "Aife  (as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 216(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  or  di- 
vorced husband  (as  defined  in  such  section) 
of  an  individual,  if— 


"(i)  such  individual  (A)  is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (aid)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  «B)  has  attained  age  62: 

"(ii)  such  divorced  wife  or  divorced  hus- 
band (A)  has  attained  age  65.  and  (B)  is  not 
married:  and 

"(iii)  such  divorced  wife  or  divorced  hus- 
band would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  .section  202(b)  or  202(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  the  divorced  wife  or  di- 
vorced husband  of  such  individual  if  all  of 
such  individual's  service  as  an  employee 
after  December  31.  1936.  had  been  included 
in  the  term  "employment"  as  defined  in  such 
Act. 

shall,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (h)  of  this  section, 
be  entitled  to  a  divorced  wife's  or  divorced 
husband's  annuity,  if  she  or  he  has  filed  an 
application  therefor,  in  the  amount  provid- 
ed under  section  4  of  this  Act.  ". 

(b)  Section  2(d)  (45  U.S.C.  231a(d))  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (l)(i)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(d)(  l)(i)).  by  striking  out  "and  who.  in 
the  case  of  a  widower  "  and  all  that  follows 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon: 

(2)  in  subdivision  (l)(ii)  (45  U.S.C. 
231a(d)(  1  )(ii)).  by  inserting  "or  widower  (as 
defined  in  section  216(gi  and  (k)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  "  after  "'a  widow  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(c)  and  (k)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)",  and  by  striking  out  "her 
care"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "her  or 
his  care": 

(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (l)(v)  (45 
U.S.C.  231a(d)(l)(v))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(v)  the  widow  (as  defined  in  section 
216(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  who  is 
married,  or  has  been  married  after  the 
death  of  the  employee,  the  widower  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  who  is  married,  or  has  been  married 
after  the  death  of  the  employee,  the  surviv- 
ing divorced  wife  (as  defined  in  section 
216(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  the  sur- 
viving divorced  husband  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  the 
surviving  divorced  mother  (as  defined  in  .sec- 
tion 216(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  and 
the  surviving  divorced  father  (as  defined  in 
section  216(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  if 
such  widow,  widower,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  surviving  divorced  husband,  surviving 
divorced  mother,  or  surviving  divorced 
father  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  section  202(e).  202(f).  or  202(g)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  widow,  widower, 
surviving  divorced  wife,  surviving  divorced 
husband,  surviving  divorced  mother,  or  sur- 
viving divorced  father  of  the  employee  if  all 
of  the  employee's  service  as  an  employee 
after  December  31,  1936,  had  been  included 
in  the  term  employment'  as  defined  in  that 
Act.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  — 

"(A)  the  references  in  section  202(e)(3) 
and  202(g)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
an  individual  entitled  under  section  202(f) 
of  that  Act  shall  include  an  individual  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (i)  of 
this  subdivision  and  an  individual  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  paragraph  (ii)  of  this  sub- 
division. 

"(B)  the  reference  in  section  202(f)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual  enti- 
tled under  section  202(b)  of  that  Act  shall 
include  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  the  reference  in  .section  202(f)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual  enti- 
tled under  section  202(e)  or  (g)  of  that  Act 
shall  include  an  individual  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subdivi- 


sion and  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (ii)  of  this  subdivision. 

"(D)  the  reference  in  section  202(f)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual  enti- 
tled under  section  202(h)  of  that  Act  shall 
include  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (iv)  of  this  subdivision. 

"(E)  the  reference  in  section  202<f)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  an  individual  enti 
tied  under  section  202(d)  of  that  Act  shall 
include  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (iii)  of  this  subdivision. 

"(F)  the  reference  in  section  202(e)(3)  and 
section  202(g)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  an  individual  entitled  under  section 
202(d)  or  section  202' hi  of  that  Act  shall  in- 
clude an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (iii)  or  paragraph  (iv)  of 
this  subdivision,  and 

"(G)  the  references  in  section  202(g)(3) 
and  section  223(a)  of  that  Act  shall  include 
an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
subsection  (a)(  1 )  of  this  section. "":  and 

(4)  by  amending  subdivision  (2)(B)  (45 
U.S.C.  231a(d)(2)(B)i  to  read  as  follows: 
"the  last  month  for  which  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower was  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdivision  (1)  as  the  widow  or 
widower  of  the  deceased  employee,  or". 

(c)  Section  2(e)(5)  (45  U.S.C.  231a(e)(5))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
vorced husband"  after  "divorced  wife  "  each 
place  it  appears, 

(d)  Section  2(f)(2)  (45  U.S.C.  231a(f)(2))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
vorced husband's"  after  "divorced  wife's" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Section  2(h)  (45  U.S.C.  231a(h))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  in.serting  "or  di- 
vorced husband"  after  "divorced  wife"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(f)  Section  4(a)(1)  (45  U.S.C.  231c(a)(l)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  in.serting  "or  di- 
vorced husband"  after  ""di\orced  wife  "  each 
place  it  appears. 

(g)  Section  4(f)(2)(iii)  (45  U.S.C. 
231c(f)(2)(iii))  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(iii)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
annuity  of  a  widow,  widower,  surviving  di- 
vorced wife,  surviving  divorced  husband, 
surviving  divorced  mother,  or  surviving  di- 
vorced father,  who  is  entitled  to  such  annu- 
ity on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2(d)(l)(v)  of  this  Act.". 

(h)  Section  4(g)(5)  (45  U.S.C.  231c(g)(5)) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
annuity  of  a  widow,  widower,  surviving  di- 
vorced wife,  surviving  divorced  husband, 
surviving  divorced  mother,  or  surviving  di- 
vorced father,  who  is  entitled  to  such  annu- 
ity on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2(d)(l)(v)  of  this  Act.'". 

(i)  Section  4(h)(2)  (45  U.S.C.  231c(h)(2))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Subdivision  d)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  annu- 
ity of  a  widow,  widower,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  surviving  divorced  husband,  surviving 
divorced  mother,  or  surviving  divorced 
father,  who  is  entitled  to  such  annuity  on 
the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2(d)(l)(v)  of  this  Act.". 

(j)  Section  4(i)  (45  U.S.C.  231c<i)(l))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
vorced husband  "  after  "divorced  wife"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(k)  Section  5(c)(3)  (45  U.S.C.  231d(c)(3))  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  husband"  after  "wife  " 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof: 


(2)  by  striking  out  her  care"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "her  or  his  care  ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  or  divorced  husband" 
after  "divorced  wife"  each  place  it  appears 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(1)  Section  5(c)(6)  (45  U.S.C.  231d(c)(6))  of 
such  Act  IS  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  or  widower"  after 
"widow": 

(2)  by  in.serting  "or  he"  after  "she"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "her  care  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "her  or  his  care"". 

(m)  Section  6(a)(3)  (45  U.S.C,  231e(a)(3)) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
vorced husband"  after  "divorced  wife"  and 
by  in.serting  or  divorced  husband's  "  after 
"divorced  wife's". 

(n)  Section  6(b)(2)  (45  U.S.C.  231e(b)(2)) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "surviv- 
ing divorced  husband.'  after  "widower."  the 
first  place  it  appears. 

(o)  Section  6(c)(2)  (45  U.S.C.  231e(c)(2))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
vorced husband"  after  "divorced  wife  ". 

(p)  Section  7(b)(2)(B)  (45  U.S.C. 
231f(b)(2)(B))  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  divorced  husband"  after  "hus- 
band ". 

(q)  Section  7(dK2)(i)(B)  (45  U.S.C. 
231f(d)(2)(i)(B))  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  divorced  husband  "  after  "di- 
\orced  wife  ". 

(r)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
payable  for  months  after  December  1983. 

WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGI^AM 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  433(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  633(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  colon  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "first,  unemployed  parents: 
second,  dependent  children  and  relatives 
who  have  attained  age  16  and  who  are  not 
in  school  or  engaged  in  work  or  manpower 
training:  and  third,  all  other  individuals  so 
certified.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III-AMENDMENTS  TO  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

TITLE  5 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  2108(3)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraphs  'F)  and  (G)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(F)  any  parent  of  an  individual  who  lost 
his  or  her  life  under  honorable  conditions 
while  .ser\ing  in  the  armed  forces  during  a 
period  named  by  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this 
section,  if— 

"(i)  such  parent's  spouse  is  totally  and 
permanently  di-sabled: 

"(ii)  such  parent  is  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated  from  the  other  parent  and  has 
not  remarried:  or 

"  (iii)  such  parent  has  remarried  but  is  wid- 
owed, divorced,  or  legally  separated  when 
preference  is  claimed:  and 

"(G)  any  parent  of  a  service-connected 
permanently  and  totallv  disabled  veteran, 
if- 

"(i)  such  parent's  spouse  is  totally  and 
permanently  disabled: 

"(ii)  such  parent  is  widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated  from  the  other  parent  and  has 
not  remarried:  or 

"(iii)  such  parent  has  remarried  but  is  wid- 
owed, divorced,  or  legally  separated  when 
preference  is  claimed:  ". 

(b)  Section  5561(3)(A)  of  title  5.  United 
States   Code,    is   amended   by   striking   out 


"wife  "      and      inserting      in      lieu      thereof 

"spouse '". 

(ci  Section  8332(j)(l)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Widow"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "surx  iving  spouse  ". 

IMMIGRATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  first  .sentence  of  section 
283  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1353)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wives"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
•".spouses  ". 

(b)  Section  340  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1451) 
is  amended— 

( 1)  in  subsection  (a)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "his  naturalization"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  natural- 
ization": 

(B)  striking  out  "his  subversive"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  subver- 
sive ":  and 

(C)  striking  out   "his  residence  "  and  insert-  • 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  residence  ". 

(2)  in  sub.scction  (b)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "his  residence"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  residence": 
and 

(B)  striking  out    upon  him  ". 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "his  nativity  "  and  in.sert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  nativity"':  and 

(B)  striking  out  "his  petition"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  petition": 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "his  certificate"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  certifi- 
cate": and 

(B)  striking  out  "wife"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "spouse":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (f )  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "he  may  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  t  hereof  "he  or  she  may  ":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "his  citizenship"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  citizen- 
ship". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  341  of 
such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1452 »  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "husband  "  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof    spouse". 

(d)  Section  357  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1489) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  woman"  each  of  the 
two  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    person":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  "her  "  each  of  the 
two  places  it  appears  "his  or". 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  further 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
prohibiting  the  transportation  therein  for 
immoral  purposes  of  women  and  girls,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses".  approved  June  25.  1910 
(36  Stat.  826.  chapter  395:  8  U.S.C.  1557)  is 
amended 

(1)  by  amending  the  title  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  Act  to  further  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the 
transportation  therein  for  immoral  pur- 
poses of  adults  and  youths,  and  for  other 
purposes  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "women  and  girls'  each 
of  the  five  places  it  appears  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "adults  and  youths'". 

(f)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
Making  appropriations  for  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1921",  approved  June  4. 
1920  (41  Stat.  750.  chapter  223:  22  U.S.C. 
214)  is  amended  by  — 

(1)  iiLserting  or  her"  after  "his"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
"Widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'sur- 
viving spouse". 
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(g)  Section  321  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1432)  is  amended 
in  paragraph  (3>  of  subsection  <a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  naturalization  of  the  mother". 

WALSHHEALEY 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  -An  Act  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  '  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act),  ap- 
proved June  30.  1936  '49  Stat.  2036;  41 
U.S.C.  35)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "no 
male  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
no  female  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (49  Stat.  2037:  41  U.S.C.  36)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  male  person  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  each  female  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  each  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age". 

AGRICULTURE 

Sec  304.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  I  42  U.S.C.  1773)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  working  mothers" 
in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (o  and 
inserting  in  lie'i  thereof  from  households 
in  which  both  parents  work  or  from  single 
parent  households  in  which  the  parent 
works":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary's". 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  305.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  author- 
izing appropriations  and  expenditures  for 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  November  2.  1921 
(42  Stat.  208.  chapter  115:  25  U.S.C.  13)  is 
amended  by  striking  out    field  matrons.". 

Sec.  306.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1875  (18  Stat.  449.  chapter  132:  25  U.S.C. 
137)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  307.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage  between  white  men  and 
Indian  women  "  approved  August  9.  1888  (25 
Stat.  392:  25  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  the  title  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  Act  in  relation  to  marriage  be- 
tween non-Indians  and  Indians": 

(2)  in  section  1  (25  Stat.  392:  25  U.S.C.  181 ) 
by- 

(A>  striking  out  "white  man"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    non-Indian":  and 
(B)  striking  out    woman"; 

(3)  by  repealing  section  2  (25  Stat.  392;  25 
U.S.C.  182);  and 

(4)  in  section  3  (25  Stat.  392:  25  U.S.C.  183) 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "white  man"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "non-Indian";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "woman". 

Sec  308.  The  Act  of  June  7.  1897  (30  Stat. 
62.  chapter  3i  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1  (30  Stat.  90,  chapter  3:  25 
U.S.C.  184)  by- 

(A)  striking  out  "white  man"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "non-Indian"; 

(Bi  striking  out  woman"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(C)  striking  out  her  death"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her  death";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "mother"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    Indian  parent":  and 

(2i  In  section  1  (30  Stat.  83.  chapter  3:  25 
use.  274)  by  striking  out  "girls  as  assistant 
matrons  and  Indian  boys"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    youths  as  dormitory  aids  and". 


Sec  309.  lai  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1959  (73  Stat.  592:  25  U.S.C. 
933(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "wife" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  her 
spouse". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  5. 
1962  (76  Stat.  429;  25  U.S.C.  973(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  her  spouse". 

Sec  310.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
28.  1891  (26  Stat.  795.  chapter  383;  25  U.S.C. 
371)  is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  husband  and  wife"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouses":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "father"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "parents". 

TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  311.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  abolish  certain  fees  for  official  serv- 
ices to  American  vessels,  and  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  shipping  commissioners, 
seamen,  and  owners  of  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  19.  1886  (46 
U.S.C.  331)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"boys"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"youths". 

Sec  312.  Section  12  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States:  to  abolish  arrest  and  impris- 
onment as  a  penalty  for  desertion  and  to 
.secure  the  abrogation  of  treaty  provisions  in 
relation  thereto;  and  to  promote  .safety  at 
sea",  approved  March  4.  1915  (46  U.S.C.  601) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  provi.so 
of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Proiided.  That  nothing  contained 
in  this  or  any  preceding  section  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  order  by  any  court  regarding 
the  payment  by  any  master  or  .seaman  of 
any  part  of  his  or  her  wages  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  his  or  her  spouse  and 
minor  children:". 

TITLE  18 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  3056(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  in  the  matter 
before  the  first  semicolon  by  striking  out 
"the  members  of  his  immediate  family"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  members  of 
his  or  her  immediate  family"; 

(2)  in  the  first  ,sentence  in  the  clause  after 
the  first  .semicolon  by  striking  out  "his  wife 
during  his  lifetime,  the  person  of  a  widow  of 
a  former  President  until  her  death  or  re- 
marriage" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his 
or  her  spouse  during  the  former  Presidents 
lifetime,  the  person  of  a  surviving  spouse  of 
a  former  President  until  the  surviving 
spouse  s  death  or  remarriage":  and 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  in  the  clause  after 
the  eighth  .semicolon  by  striking  out  "his 
certificate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"his  or  her  certificate". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  245  of  title 
18.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  i3)  through 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4)-through  (6);  and 

(2)  in.serting  a  new  paragraph  after  para- 
graph (2 1  to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  any  person  because  of  such  person's 
sex.  in  violation  of  such  other  person's  right 
not  to  be  subject  to  discrimination  on  that 
account  and  becau.se  such  other  person  is  or 
has  been  participating,  or  in  order  to  intimi- 
date any  person  from  participating,  in  any 
benefit  or  activity  described  in  paragraph 
(2);  or". 

(c)  Section  1153  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "carnal 
knowledge  of  any  female,  not  his  wife,  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sexual  abuse 
of  a  minor". 


(d)(1)  Section  2032  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "female"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "person":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "wife"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "spou.se". 

(2)  The  heading  for  .section  2032  of  title 
18,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S  2():t2.  Sexual  abuse  of  a  minor". 

(3)  The  table  of  .sections  for  chapter  99  of 
title  18,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  for  section  2032  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2032.  Sexual  abuse  of  a  minor."". 

(e)  Sections  2198.  2424.  3286,  and  3614  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  -sections  including  the  items 
relating  to  such  sections  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions, are  repealed. 

(f)  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  offi- 
cer or  enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  officer  or  en- 
listed member  of  the  Coast  Guard". 

(g)  Section  2421  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Whoever"'  each  place 
it  appears  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any 
individual  who": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""per.son"'  in  the  .second 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
dividual": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"other  per.son": 

(4)  by  inserting  "himself  or"  before  "her- 
self" each  place  it  appears:  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "her"  in  the  .second 
paragraph    and    in.serting    in    lieu    thereof 

"such  other  person'". 

(h)  Section  2422  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Whoever'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Any  individual  who": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "individual": 

(3)  by  -striking  out  "woman  or  girl"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Other  person";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "her"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  other  person's'". 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

Sec  314.  Section  2287  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  U.S.C.  161 )  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Every  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family. 

or  who  has'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Every  person  who  is  married  or  who  has 
one  or  more  dependents  or  who  ha-s";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "his"  each  place  it 
appears  the  following:  "or  her". 

Sec  315.  Section  2290  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  use.  162)  is  amended  in  the 
matter  before  the  first  semicolon  by  striking 
out  "the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  ago."  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "is  married,  or  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, or  is  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,"". 

Sec.  316.  Section  2291  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  U.S.C.  164)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "No  certificate  shall  be 
given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
such  entry;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such 
time,  or  at  any  lime  within  two  years  there- 
after, the  person  making  such  entry,  or  if  he 
be  dead  his  widow,  or  in  ca.se  of  her  death 
his  heirs  or  devisee,  or  in  ca.se  of  a  widow- 
making  such  entry  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in 
case  of  her  death,  proves  by  himself"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "No  certificate  shall  be 


given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  from  the  dale  of 
such  entry;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such 
time,  or  at  any  time  within  Iwo  years  there- 
after, the  person  making  such  entry,  or  if 
such  enterer  be  dead,  the  surviving  spouse. 
or  in  case  of  the  surviving  spouses  death 
the  enterers  heirs  or  devLsee.  or  in  case  of  a 
surviving  spouse  making  such  entry  the  sur- 
viving spouses  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of 
the  surviving  spouses  death,  proves  by  the 
enterer": 

(2)  striking  out  "he,  she,  or  they"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"they": 

(3)  striking  out  "entryman"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
terer"; 

(4)  in  the  second  provLso  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "dale  of  his  death"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "date  of  his  or  her 
death":  and 

(Bi  striking  out  "had  he  lived"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "had  he  or  she  lived": 
and 

(5)  in  the  third  provi.so  by— 

(A)  striking  out  area  of  his  entry"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "area  of  his  or  her 
entry":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "by  him  ". 

Sec  317.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  .'Vn 
Art  for  the  relief  of  selUers  on  public 
lands",  approved  May  14.  1880  (21  Stat.  141: 
43  U.S.C.  166)  is  amended— 

'  1 )  in  the  first  -sentence  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "time  to  file  his"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "time  to  file  his  or 
her"; 

(B)  striking  out  "perfect  his  original 
entry"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "perfect 
original  entry'": 

(C)  striking  out  "and  his  right"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  right";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "if  he  settled"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  settler  settled": 

(2)  in  the  matter  before  the  first  proviso 
in  the  -second  sentence  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "unmarried  woman  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unmarried 
person '"; 

(B)  striking  out  "she"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  person": 

(C)  striking  out  "her  marriage ""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  marriage":  and 

(D)  striking  out  her  right"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  right": 

(3)  in  the  first  provi-so  by  striking  out  "she 
does  not  abandon"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  person  does  not  abandon  his 
or": 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso;  and 

(5)  in  the  remaining  provisos  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "he '"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  settler":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "his"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her". 

Sec  318.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  provid- 
ing that  the  marriage  of  a  homestead  entry- 
man  to  a  homestead  entrywoman  shall  not 
impair  the  right  of  either  to  a  patent  after 
compliance  with  the  law  a  year,  to  apply  to 
existing  enterers".  approved  April  6.  1914 
138  Stat.  312;  43  U.S.C.  167)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"The  marriage  of  one  homestead  enterer 
to  another  after  each  shall  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  homestead  law  for 
one  year  next  preceding  such  marriage  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  either  to  a  patent, 
bul  if  they  choose  to  live  together,  they 
shall  together  elect  on  which  of  the  two  en- 
tries the  home  shall  thereafter  be  made  and 
residence  thereon  by  both  spouses  shall  con- 


stitute a  compliance  with  the  residence  re- 
quirements upon  each  entry:  Provided.  That 
the  provisions  of  this  action  shall  apply  to 
entries  existing  on  April  6.  1914:  Provided 
further,  That  in  the  administration  of  this 
section  the  term  enterer"  shall  be  construed 
to  include  bona  fide  settlers  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  homestead  law  for  at  least 
one  year  next  preceding  such  marriage.". 

Sec  319.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  certificale  of  title  to  homestead 
entry  by  a  female  American  citizen  who  ha-s 
intermarried  with  an  alien",  approved  Octo- 
ber 17.  1914  (38  Slat.  740;  43  U.S.C.  168)  is 
repealed. 

Sec  320.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  i.ssuing  patents  for  public  lands 
claimed  under  the  homestead  laws  by  de- 
serted wives",  approved  October  22.  1914  (38 
Stat.  766:  43  U.S.C.  170)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  before  the  first  provLso 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "wife"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "spouse": 

(B)  striking  out  "by  her  husband"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  enterer 
spou.se  "; 

(C)  striking  out  "in  her  name"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  his  or  her  name":  and 

(D)  striking  out  "entryman"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "enterer"; 

(2)  in  the  first  proviso  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "wife"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   "deserted  spouse"; 

(B)  striking  out  "herself"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  deserted  spouse";  at"id 

(C)  striking  out  "her  husband '"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  enterer  spouse";  and 

(3)  in  the  second  proviso  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "wife"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "spouse"';  and 

(B)  striking  out  "husband  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "deserting  enterer  spou.se". 

Sec  321.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
protection  of  homestead  settlers  who  enter 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war",  approved  June  16. 
1898  (30  Stat.  473:  43  U.S.C.  240)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  after  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears the  following:  "'or  her":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "he  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears "or  she '". 

Sec  322.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
allow  credit  in  connection  with  homestead 
entries  to  widows  of  persons  who  served  in 
certain  Indian  wars",  approved  March  3. 
1933  (47  Stat.  1424:  43  U.S.C.  243a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse". 

Sec  323.  Section  2293  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  U.S.C.  255)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "himself '"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "himself  or  herself": 

(2)  striking  out  "he  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  person";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "wife"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    spouse". 

Sec  324.  Section  2305  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (43  U.S.C.  272)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  before  the  first  semi- 
colon by  adding  after  "he"  the  following: 
■  or  she"; 

(2)  in  the  clause  after  the  first  semicolon 
by  striking  out  "his  homestead  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  after  he  shall  have  com- 
menced his  improvements"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  homestead  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  after  the  im- 
provements were  commenced";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  in  every  case  in  which  a  settler  on  the 


public  land  of  the  United  States  under  the 
homestead  laws  died  while  actually  engaged 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  Slates  as  private  soldier,  officer, 
seaman,  or  marine,  during  the  war  with 
Spain  or  the  Philippine  insurrection  the  sel- 
llers  survivors,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of 
the  surviving  spou.se"s  death  or  marriage, 
then  the  minor  orphan  children  or  their 
legal  representatives,  may  proceed  forth- 
with to  make  final  proof  upon  the  land  .so 
held  by  the  deceased  soldier  and  settler,  and 
that  the  death  of  such  soldier  while  so  en- 
gaged in  Ihe  service  of  the  United  Slates 
shall,  in  the  administration  of  the  home- 
stead laws,  be  construed  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  performance  of  all  requirements  as  to  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  for  the  full  period  of 
five  years,  and  shall  entitle  the  surviving 
spouse,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse's  death  or  marriage,  then  the 
minor  orphan  children  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, to  make  final  proof  upon  and  re- 
ceive Government  patent  for  -said  land;  and 
that  upon  proof  produced  to  the  officers  of 
the  proper  local  land  office  by  the  surviving 
spouse,  if  unmarried,  or  in  case  of  the  sur- 
viving spouses  death  or  marriage,  then  the 
minor  orphan  children  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, that  the  applicant  for  patent  is 
the  surviving  spouse,  if  unmarried,  or  in 
case  of  the  surviving  spou-se's  death  or  mar- 
riage, the  orphan  children  or  their  legal  rep- 
resentatives, and  that  such  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  died  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
patent  for  such  land  shall  issue.". 

Sec  325.  (a)  Section  2307  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (43  U.S.C.  278)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "his  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "entrywoman"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "enterer". 

(b)  Section  2304  of  the  Revi-sed  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C.  271)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"after  locating  his  homestead  and  filing  his 
declaratory  statement  within  which  to  make 
his  entry  and  commence  his  settlement  and 
improvement.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  locating  a  homestead  and  filing  a  de- 
claratory statement  within  which  to  make 
entry  and  commence  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  the  land.". 

CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 

Sec  326.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (54  Slat. 
1187:  50  U.S.C.  App.  563)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (1)  by  striking  out  "his 
widow,  if  unmarried,  or  in  the  case  of  her 
death  or  marriage,  his  minor  children,  or  his 
or"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviv- 
ing spou.se.  if  unmarried,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  surviving  spouses  death  or  marriage, 
the  minor  children,  or":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2)  by  in-serting  after 
"he"  the  following:  "or  she". 

(b)  Section  504  of  the  Soldiers"  and  Sail- 
ors" Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  1187: 
50  U.S.C.  App.  564)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eiuryman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
terer"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "his  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she'". 

(c)  Section  510  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors" Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  1189: 
50  U.S.C.  App.  570)  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  ■entryman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  en- 
terer"; 

1 2)  by  striking  out  ■his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or 
her":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "he  or 
she". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  327.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  March  22, 
1882  (22  Stat.  31.  chapter  47:  48  U.S.C.  1461) 
is  repealed. 

Sec  328.  Section  604(aH7)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  widows"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"surviving  spouses". 

Sec  329.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
16.  1941  (55  Stat.  623  chapter  357:  42  U.S.C. 
1652)  is  amended  in  subsection  (b)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "surviving  wife"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  surviving  spouse"; 

(21  striking  out  surviving  wife"  the 
second  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "surviving  spouse";  and 

(31  striking  out  "his  option"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her  option". 

Sec.  330.  (a)  Section  1981  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1986)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "his  legal  representative" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "his  or  her 
legal  representative":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviv- 
ing spouse". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  clarify  the  status  and  benefits  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (84  Stat.  1863.  33  U.S.C.  857-4 1  is 
amended— 

( 1 1  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "en- 
listed men"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"enlisted  persons":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "their 
widows"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouses  of  such  members". 

(c)  Section  222  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1715m).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "servicemen"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "persons  in  the  service": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "serviceman"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "person  in  the  service":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "surviving  widow"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse": 

(B)  striking  out  "serviceman's"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "persons  In  the  service":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "such  widow"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  surviving  spouse". 

(d)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  5.  1946. 
commonly  known  as  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  ( 15  U.S.C.  1052).  is  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  'his  widow"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  spouse  of  such 
President";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  widow"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  surviving  spouse". 

<e)  Section  5572  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1413)  is  amended  in  the  first  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  his  widow,  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  surviving  spou.se.  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator  of  the  discoverer". 

<f)  Section  5574  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1415)  Is  amended  In  the  second 
sentence  by  striking  out  "his  widow,  heir, 
executor,  administrator,  or  assigns"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  surviving  .spouse, 


heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assigns  of 
the  discoverer". 

(g)  Section  5577  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(48  U.S.C.  1418)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"his  widow,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or 
assigns"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
surviving  spouse,  heir,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  assigns  of  the  discoverer". 

SAINT  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Sec  331.  (a)  Section  4839  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (24  U.S.C.  165)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence: 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his"  in  the 
second  sentence: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and.  in  the  case  of  a 
male  pensioner,  his  wife,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  parents,  or.  if  a  female  pen- 
sioner, her  minor  children,  if  any."  In  the 
last  sentence  before  the  proviso  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  spouse,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  parents  of  the  pen- 
sioner.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "shall,  if  a  female  pen- 
sioner, be  paid  to  her  minor  children,  and. 
in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  be  paid  to 
his  wife.  If  living:  If  no  wife  survives  him. 
then  to  his  minor  children:  and  in  case 
there  is  no  wife"  in  the  last  sentence  before 
the   proviso   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

shall  be  paid  to  the  spouse  of  the  pension- 
er, if  living,  or  if  no  .spouse  survives  the  pen- 
sioner, then  to  the  minor  children  of  the 
pensioner:  and  in  case  there  Is  no  spouse": 

(5)  by  inserting  "or  her"  before  "credit  at 
said  home"  in  the  proviso: 

(6)  by  striking  out  "his  said  transfer"  in 
the  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  transfer": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "be  transferred  with 
him"  in  the  provi.so  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "also  be  transferred"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "placed  to  his"  in  the 
proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "placed 
to  the  pensioner's": 

<9)  by  striking  out  "his  return  from  said 
hospital"  in  the  provi.so  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  pensioner's  return  from  such 
hospital  ":  and 

( 10)  by  Inserting  "or  her"  before  "credit  at 
said  hospital"  in  the  proviso. 

(b)  The  third  clause  of  .section  4843  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (24  U,S,C.  191)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Men  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Persons". 

FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1977 

Sec  332  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  843)  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'commencement  of  his 
employment"  In  the  second  .sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  commencement 
of  employment  ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  second  .sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  worker  "; 

(C)  by  in.serting  "or  she"  after  he  "  the 
second  place  it  appears  in  the  .second  sen- 
tence: 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his"  in 
the  fourth  sentence:  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "advise  him  of  his 
rights""  in  the  fifth  sentence  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "advise  the  miner  of  the 
miners  rights": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "from  his  position" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  miner": 
and 


(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  In  paragraph  (3): 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "him  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  miner"":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  miner"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  miner,  with 
the  con.sent  of  the  surviving  spou.se  or.  if 
there  is  no  such  surviving  spouse,  then  with 
the  con.sent  of  the  surviving  next  of  kin."". 

lb)  Section  402  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  902) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  sub.section  (a)(2)- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  husband  "  after  "wife" 
in  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "her"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  .sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "husband  "  in  the  first 
sentence     and     in.serting     in     lieu     thereof 

"spouse"; 

(D)  by  in.serting  "his  or"  before  'her'" 
each  place  it  appears  (after  the  amendment 
made  by  subparagraph  (B)); 

(E)  by  in.serting  "or  husband"  "  after 

■  wife"  "■  in  the  .second  sentence;  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "The  term  wife"  al.so 
includes  a  divorced  wife"  ""  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
terms  wife"  and  husband"  also  include  a  "di- 
vorced wife"  and  a  divorced  husband",  re- 
spectively."": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  term  widow'  in- 
cludes the  wife"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  terms  widow 
and  widower"  include  the  .spou.se"": 

<B)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
miners"": 

(C)  by  in.serting  "or  widower"  ""  after 

■  widow"  ""  in  the  .second  sentence; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "a  surviving  divorced 
wife"  as  defined  in  section  216id)i2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act""  in  the  third  sentence 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  "surviving  di- 
vorced wife'  and  a  surviving  divorced  hus- 
band' as  defined  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5). 
respectively,  of  section  216  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act": 

(E)  by  inserting  "his  or"  before  "her" 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  third  sentence: 
and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "Such  term  also  in- 
cludes" in  the  third  sentence  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Such  terms  also  include"": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "widow""  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(g)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
miners  widow  or  widower"". 

(c)  Section  411  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C  921) 
is  amended— 
1 1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his";  and 
(2)  in  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"'  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his'"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  striking  out  "he"'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  miner"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "his  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears In  paragraph  (3)  and  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4): 

(E)  by  striking  out  "widow's."  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4)  (after  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (D)i  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  miner's 
widow's,  widower's  ": 


(F)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  miner  ": 

(G)  by  inserting  "or  husband's"  after 
"wife's"  in  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(H)  by  striking  out  "he"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Secretary":  and 

(I)  by  striking  out  "his  "  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (4)  and  in.serling  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  miners". 

(d)  Section  412  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  922) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— ^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  widow""  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
widow  or  widower": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  were"  In  para- 
graph (2): 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3): 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  widower"  after 
"widow"  each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(3): 

(E)  by  striking  out  "her"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  widow's  or  widower's  "; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  child": 

(G)  by  in.serting  or  she"  after  "he"  in  the 
first  proviso  of  paragraph  (3): 

(H)  by  striking  out  "his""  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(5): 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  the  lime  of  his 
death"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (5)  (after  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (H)); 

(Ji  by  striking  out  "a  widow  or  a  child" 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  widow,  widower,  or  child": 

(K)  by  sinking  out  "a  widow,  child,  or 
parent"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  <5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  widow,  widower,  child,  or 
parent"; 

(L)  by  striking  out  "at  the  time  of  his  or 
her  death"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
.sentence  of  paragraph  (5): 

(M)  by  striking  out  "a  brother  only  If  he 
is— "  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  brother 
or  sister  only  If  the  brother  or  sister  is— "; 

(N)  by  striking  out  "who  is  "  after  "(2)  "  in 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  "him  "  in  paragraph  (6> 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "his  widow."  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
miner"s  widow,  widower.  ". 

(e)  Section  413  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  923) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  sub.section  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he  uses"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"used""; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his  wife"s"  in  the 
second  .sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  wifes  or  husbands":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ".  widow."'  In  the  ninth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
the  miner"s  widow,  widower.  ":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his""  in 
subsection  (c). 

(f)  Section  414  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  924) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 
(A)    by    inserting    "or    widower""    after 
"widow"  in  paragraph  (1); 


(B)  by  striking  out  "her  husband  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  miner"  in  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  paragraph 
(2)(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
claimant's  ":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "widower."  after  "widow.  " 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  ( 1 ):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  miner's". 

(g)  Section  421  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  931) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  in.serting  "widowers."  after 
"widows,"  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(2)— 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "if  he  finds""  in  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "upon  finding":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "by  him"  In  subpara- 
graph (F). 

LONGSHOREMENS  AND  HARBOR  WORKERS 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec  333.  (a)  Section  9(b)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Act  (33  U.S.C.  909(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "dependent  ". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(c)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"dependent  husband'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    widower". 

(c)  Section  9(g)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  909(g)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"wife"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "spouse  ". 

<d)  Section  14(j)  of  the  Longshoremen "s 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  914(j>).  is  amended  by— 

(11  striking  out  "during  which  he  is  enti- 
tled" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled  ":  and 

(2)  placing  a  period  after  "Mortality"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  striking  out  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

CONSEKVATION 

Sec  334.  The  last  proviso  of  the  subpara- 
graph entitled  "Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
toration" under  the  paragraph  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service '"  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1943.  and  for 
other  purposes'",  approved  July  2.  1942  (56 
Stat.  557;  16  U.S.C.  754)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'per  man  per  day"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   'per  day"". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  335.  Section  1  of  title  1.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
beginning  "words  importing  the  masculine 
gender"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "words 
importing  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender 
include  the  other  as  well  ". 

BENEFITS  FOR  INTERNEES 

Sec  336.  Section  2004  of  title  50.  Appen- 
dix. United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (d)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  her"  after  "his": 

(B)  striking  out  "husband"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "widower":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "husband"  In  paragraph 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "widow, 
widower"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)(7)  by— 

(A)  inserting  ""or  widower'"  after  "widow  "; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "'herself  or"  before  him- 
self"'; and 

( 3 )  in  subsections  ( g )( 4 )  and  ( i )( 4 )  by — 


(A)  in.serting  "or  her  "  after  "his"; 

(B)  striking  out  "husband"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  wid- 
ower ";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "dependent  husband" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wid- 
ower". 

SPOUSES  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Sec  337.  The  Act  of  August  25.  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  838:  3  U.S.C.  102  Note),  is 
amended  in  subsection  (e)  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviv- 
ing spouse  ":  and 

(2)  inserting  "he  or  "  before  "she". 

TITLE  IV-EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec    401.    Except    as   otherwise    provided, 
the   amendments   made   by   this   Act   shall 
become   effective   upon   the   date   of   enact- 
ment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 


AWARDING  OF  SPECIAL 
CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDALS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2597)  to  authorize  the 
awarding  of  special  congressional  gold 
medals  to  the  daughter  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  to 
Elle  Wiesel. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  this  bill  to  authorize  the 
President— on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress—to present  a  special  gold  medal 
to  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  recognition  of 
her  many  contributions  to  her  Nation. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  a  medal  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  on  October  7.  Since  that 
time,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  had 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  propos- 
al. Companion  legislation,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
has  been  approved  by  the  House. 

The  overwhelming  support  for  this 
proposal  is  indicative,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  broad,  bipartisan  agreement  I 
have  found  all  across  the  political 
spectrum  when  it  comes  to  Mrs.  John- 
son. Republican  and  Democrats,  liber- 
als and  conservatives  all  agreee  that 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  a  remarkable, 
talented  individual  who  has  left  an  in- 
delible imprint  of  loveliness  on  the 
American  landscape.  She  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
provided  her  many  friends  with  the 
touch  of  grace,  and  warmth,  and 
charm  so  many  of  us  associate  with 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful businesswoman:  she  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  effective  First 
Ladies  in  the  history  of  America:  she 
has  been  a  loving  mother,  a  valued  po- 
litical counselor,  and  an  active  regent 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
question  that  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has 
given  generously  of  her  talents  and 
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her  time  to  make  America  a  more 
beautiful  and  just  land. 

I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  for 
America  to  present  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
with  a  token  of  appreciation  for  her 
efforts  over  the  years.  The  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  can  reflect 
only  a  few  rays  of  light  and  warmth 
that  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  shared 
with  America,  but  it  is  an  important 
symbol  for  a  woman  who  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  what  is  finest  and  most 
noble  in  our  American  experience. 

During  her  tenure  in  the  White 
House,  Lady  Bird  Johnson  took  on  the 
tough  issues.  She  promoted  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  Lyndon  Johnsons 
'War  on  Poverty."  Her  efforts  to  make 
this  land  of  America  more  beautiful 
took  her  on  a  journey  of  more  than 
200.000  miles. 

Because  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  ef- 
forts, our  Nation's  Capitol  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 
As  we  enjoy  the  springtime  splendor 
of  this  city,  the  brilliant  reds  and  yel- 
lows of  tulips,  the  plantings  along  the 
Potomac  and  the  vast  stretches  of 
highways  acro.ss  this  land,  we  are  ben- 
efiting from  her  touch.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  let  millions  of  Americans 
know  a  deeper  meaning  of  beauty,  one 
they  could  see  reflected  in  the  commit- 
ment and  energy  and  caring  of  their 
First  Lady. 

President  Johnson's  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection  removed  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  from  the  political  visibility  of 
the  White  House,  but  it  did  not 
dampen  her  concern  for  the  landscape 
of  America  and  the  people  who  inhab- 
it it.  She  has  worked  hard  and  effec- 
tively to  improve  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  Texas  through  her 
service  as  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  She  has  led  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  incredible 
beauty  of  Texas  wildflowers. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  also  finds  time  to 
remain  active  at  the  LBJ  Library  and 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  she  manages 
her  communications  interests  and  is 
involved  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety. But  even  with  all  this  activity  and 
devotion  to  public  service.  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  has  not  lost  sight  of  what  is 
important  in  her  life.  'The  core  of  it 
all  is  my  two  daughters  and  seven 
grandchildren."  is  the  way  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  puts  it. 

These  days.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
claims  to  be  indulging  herself.  I  think 
she  has  a  right  to  indulge  herself,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  known  her  over 
the  years,  those  of  us  who  have  bene- 
fited from  her  example,  would  like  to 
mark  that  indulgence  with  a  tribute  to 
a  great  and  wonderful  woman. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  medal  for 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  richly  deserved: 
it  is  a  medal  for  inspiration  and 
beauty,  and  effective  action  on  behalf 
of  America. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  legislation  and  join  with 
us  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can. Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  S.  2597  is 
a  bill,  in  part,  authorizing  the  casting 
of  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  of  Elie 
Wiesel.  the  well-known  author,  hu- 
manitarian, philosopher,  and  histori- 
an. He  is  best  known,  Mr.  President, 
for  his  contribution  in  helping  all  of 
us  to  remember  the  tragedies  of  the 
holocaust,  both  the  horror  of  that 
period,  but  more  importantly,  the  tri- 
umph of  human  beings  who  suffered 
through  it. 

Our  effort  is  not  only  to  remember 
what  occurred  during  those  terrible 
days,  but  also  strongly  to  encourage 
mankind  not  to  allow  it  to  happen 
again. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  President,  was 
introduced  by  m.v.self  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  along  with  39  other  co.spon- 
sors.  An  identical  piece  of  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body, 
and  is  cosponsored  by  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

It  is  e-specially  appropriate  to  honor 
Elie  Wiesel  at  this  time.  On  April  29 
we  will  begin  a  week  of  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance" for  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. It  is  our  duty  to  re.spect  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  the 
camps  and  to  search  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
fering so  that  we  can  avoid  future  re- 
currences. 

I  know  of  no  other  individual  who 
has  so  diligently  carried  out  the  above 
ta.sks.  No  matter  how  hard  we  try.  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  personally  feel  the 
horror  of  the  Holocaust  as  strongly  as 
Elie  Wiesel  does.  Forty  years  ago  this 
year,  at  the  age  of  15.  he  was  interned 
with  his  family  in  the  center  of  Nazi 
brutality— Au.schwitz.  He  managed  to 
survive  with  his  younger  sister:  his 
parents  and  two  other  sisters  were  not 
as  lucky.  He  saw  his  father  shot  before 
his  eyes— a  brutal  image  that  is  indeli- 
bly imprinted  in  his  memory. 

Since  then.  Elie  Wiesel  has  devoted 
his  life  to  keeping  alive  the  memory  of 
the  Holocaust,  speaking  for  the  mil- 
lions who  were  silenced  in  the  crema- 
toriums of  Auschwitz.  Dachau,  and 
Treblinka.  Beginning  with  his  first 
novel  Night,  he  has  gone  on  to  publish 
25  works  of  literature  which  eloquent- 
ly and  movingly  express  the  horrors 
which  he  emphasizes  we  must  not 
forget  and,  in  turn,  must  prevent  from 
ever  recurring. 

Alexandra  Johnson,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  writes  how  Elie 
Wiesel.  in  his  last  novel,  retells  the 
story  of  the  "Just  Man  who  attempted 
to  save  Sodom.  '  The  Just  Man  reacted 
to  the  silence  of  those  he  pleaded  with 
by  saying: 


If  I  still  shout  today,  if  I  still  scream,  it  is 
to  prevent  man  from  ultimately  changing 
me. 

This  passage  illustrates  the  central 
theme  of  Elie  Wiesel's  works:  Like  the 
Just  Man.  he  must  bear  the  burden  of 
a  survivor,  the  need  to  tell  the  tale 
that  must  be  told  in  order  to  prevent 
man's  silence  and  indifference  from  al- 
lowing atrocities  to  occur.  As  chairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Holocaust,  he  led  the  effort  to  docu- 
ment the  world's  silence  from  1942-45. 
when  Allied  leaders  knew  about  camps 
like  Auschwitz  but  did  not  act  in  time. 

He  also  reported  how  at  the  monu- 
ment to  slain  Ukrainians  at  Babi  Yar 
in  Kiev.  U.S.S.R..  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  Jews  who 
were  murdered.  Elie's  humanitarian 
efforts  in  light  of  atrocities  in  Cambo- 
dia. Biafra.  and  Latin  America  show  us 
that  we  must  be  continually  vigilant  in 
opposing  inhumanity.  We  must  not 
allow  the  silence  that  has  grown  since 
World  War  II  to  let  us  .slacken  in  our 
fight  against  hatred  and  brutality. 
Men  like  Elie  Wiesel  remind  us  that 
we  can  not  be  satisfied  until  violence 
and  inhumanity  have  been  eliminated 
from  t  he  world. 

Frequently  cited  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Nobel  Prize.  Elie  Wiesel  has  won 
the  Prix  Medicis.  Eleanor  Roo.sevelt 
Award,  and  the  American  Liberties 
Medallion.  He  has  been  awarded  hon- 
orary doctorates  from  several  universi- 
ties, and  his  classes  and  lectures  are 
continually  filled  to  capacity. 

Elie  Wiesel  devotes  his  work  to  .seri- 
ous, .sobering  issues,  and  sadly  admits 
that  injustice  is  still  rampant  through- 
out the  world.  However,  he  has  not 
lost  some  sense  of  optimism  that  we 
can  use  our  knowledge  of  the  past  to 
attempt  to  perfect  an  imperfect  world. 
He  stated: 

Thi.s  i.s  the  Jewi.sh  belief,  that  out  of  total 
darkne.s.s  will  come  total  light.  My  night 
won't  end.  and  yet  other  things  are  possi- 
ble—day. hope. 

Elie  Wiesel  deserves  this  commenda- 
tion because,  as  the  "Just  Man  "  of 
that  parable,  he  is  a  symbol  of  the 
courage  and  unflinching  determina- 
tion we  all  should  muster  against  all 
forms  of  ignorance  and  tyranny.  Elie 
Wiesel  has  one  central  wish:  that  man- 
kind strive  to  achieve  a  collective  mo- 
rality which  avoids  indifference,  si- 
lence, and  despair.  Honoring  Elie 
Wiesel  makes  a  statement  of  those 
values  and  actions  which  we  admire. 
We  should  go  one  step  further,  howev- 
er, we  must  emulate  Elie  Wiesel— we 
must  all  become  "Just  Men.  " 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  measure  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  40  cosponsors.  Our  firm  hope 
would  be  that  the  other  body,  a^  soon 
as  possible,  would  lake  similar  action 
so  that  we  might  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  of  this  marvel- 
ous American,  a  wonderful  citizen  of 


our  country  and  the  world,  who  has 
given  us  much  of  his  own  life  to  cause 
us  to  remember  the  burdens  of  the 
past  in  order  to  secure  for  humanity  a 
better  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to 
the  humanitarian  and  internationally 
acclaimed  author,  Elie  Wiesel.  As  one 
who  has  long  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wiesel  and  his  work,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Elie  Wiesel  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  certainly  the  foremost 
spokesman  for  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. He  has  used  his  many  talents  as 
a  gifted  writer  to  bring  the  horrors  of 
that  tradegy  to  life.  In  his  first  book 
Night,  Mr.  Wiesel  describes  his  terrify- 
ing experiences  as  a  young  boy  in 
Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald.  where  his 
parents  and  younger  sister  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  After  Night,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  other  books  on  this 
dark  period  in  which  the  world  stood 
by  and  watched  in  silence  as  Nazi  sol- 
diers wantonly  murdered  6  million 
Jews.  Through  his  writing  we  feel  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  and  we  realize  that  the 
horrors  of  this  episode— the  deporta- 
tion trains,  the  death  camps,  the  big- 
otry and  intolerance— must  never  be 
repeated. 

As  author,  lecturer  and  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 
Elie  Wiesel  has  waged  a  persistent  and 
dedicated  campaign  to  educate  people 
about  the  Holocaust  and  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  living  memorial  in  the 
United  States  to  those  who  perished  in 
this  heinous  epLsode.  That  memorial 
will  take  the  form  of  a  museum  and 
education  center  to  be  housed  in 
Washington  at  a  site  near  the  Nation- 
al Mall.  It  will  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tional must  never  again  waver,  as  we 
did  during  the  Holocaust,  in  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality  for  all  human  beings. 

Besides  being  recognized  as  a  hu- 
manitarian and  human  rights  activist, 
Elie  Wiesel  is  also  well  known  as  a  pro- 
lific and  talented  author,  whose  works 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects  re- 
lated to  Judaism  and  the  Bible.  He  has 
received  numerous  literary  awards  in- 
cluding the  Jewish  Heritage  Award  for 
Literature  and  the  National  Jewish 
Book  Council  Awards. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Elie  Wiesel  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Holocaust, 
established  by  President  Carter  in 
1978,  and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  Over  the  years.  I  have  been 
continually  impressed  by  Elie's  dedica- 
tion and  unwavering  commitment.  As 
we  approach  the  1984  days  of  remem- 
brance for  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  that   we   honor 


Elie  Wiesel.  a  survivor  of  that  tragedy 
who  has  a  goal  that  we  all  share:  to 
prevent  future  generations  from  expe- 
riencing the  atrocities  of  a  holocaust. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represen tallies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Pre.sldeni  is  authorized 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congre.ss,  to 
Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  a  gold  medal  of 
appropriate  design,  in  recognition  of  the 
lifetime  of  outstanding  public  .service  which 
her  father.  Harry  S  Truman,  gave  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
one  hundredth  birthday  which  will  be  cele- 
brated on  May  8,  1984. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
in.scriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea,sury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  to  be  coined  and 
sold  under  .such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
tlie  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses, 
and  the  gold  medal. 

(2)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  pro\  isions  of  this  .section  shall  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  .sales. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  — 

( 1 )  Lady  Bird  John.son  represents  the 
finest  qualities  of  American  women,  having 
demonstrated  exceptional  abilities  in  the 
fields  of  government,  business,  and  social 
justice: 

(2)  Lady  Bird  John.son's  life  of  .service  to 
the  Nation  covers  a  generation  of  change  in 
the  status  of  women; 

(3)  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  to  the  concerns  of  the  family, 
natural  resources,  and  education  have  eased 
the  transition  of  the  roles  of  women  and 
benefited  the  Nation: 

(4)  Lady  Bird  John.son.  in  her  roles  as  wife 
of  a  United  Stales  Representative  and  Sena- 
tor. First  Lady  of  the  United  States,  skilled 
businesswoman,  and  regent  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas.  ha.s  .served  as  an  example  of  the 
bridge  between  the  traditional  role  and  the 
contemporary  roles  of  women  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(5)  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  with  the  presentation  of 
many  awards,  including  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Golden  Candlestick  Award,  the  Bnai  B'rith 
Humanitarian  Award,  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  Businesswomen's 
Aw-ird.  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  Women  of 
the  Year  Award,  the  University  of  Texas 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Conservation  Service 
Award,  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Lady  Bird 
John.son  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design, 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  efforts 
and  outstanding  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement and  beautification  of  America. 


(c)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .sec- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  to  be  coined  and 
sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses, 
and  the  gold  medal. 

(2)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  pro\isions  of  this  .section  may  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  Elie  Wiesel  is  internationally  esteemed 
for  his  accomplishments  as  novelist,  teach- 
er, philosopher,  critic,  historian,  humanitar- 
ian, and  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world: 

(2)  the  twenty-five  published  works  of  Elie 
Wiesel  include  novels,  testimonies,  short 
stories,  and  essays  which  fuse  the  richness 
of  centuries-old  religious  traditions  with  the 
insights  of  modern  philosophy; 

(3)  the  life  and  writings  of  Elie  Wiesel 
have  been  the  subject  of  at  least  eleven 
books  and  his  work  is  taught  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States; 

(4)  Elie  Wiesel  in  his  role  of  "spiritual  ar- 
chi\  ist  of  the  Holocaust  "  encourages  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  horrors  of  the  past  in 
order  to  offer  humanity  hope  for  a  belter 
and  more  secure  future: 

(5)  Elie  Wiesel  served  with  distinction  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Holocaust  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council: 

(6)  Elie  Wiesel  has  traveled,  written,  and 
worked  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
Biafra,  Lebanon.  Cambodia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Central  America;  and 

(7)  Elie  Wiesel  has  received  the  Interna- 
tional Literary  Prize  for  Peace  and  the  Prix 
Medicis.  two  of  the  most  prestigious  literary 
awards  of  Europe,  and  honorary  degrees 
from  twenty-five  universities  of  the  United 
Stales  and  Israel. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congre.ss.  to  Elie  Wiesel  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  humanitarian  efforts  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  world  literature 
and  iiuman  rights. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
in.scriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  to  be  coined  and 
sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  lo  cover 
the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  expen.ses. 
and  the  gold  medal. 

(2)  The  appropriation  u.sed  lo  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 
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Sec.  4.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 


LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 
MAKAH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  3376)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe, 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
today  on  H.R.  3376.  a  companion  bill 
to  S.  2468;  a  bill  I  introduced  to  trans- 
fer in  trust  to  the  U.S.  Tatoosh  and 
Waadah  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Makah  Indian  Tribe.  These  islands  are 
located  off  the  coast  of  Makah  Indian 
Reservation  on  Washington's  Olympic 
Peninsula. 

These  islands  are  small,  comprising 
less  than  80  acres,  and  of  no  signifi- 
cant commercial  value  to  the  United 
States.  They  are.  however,  of  great 
cultural,  historical,  and  religious  im- 
portance to  the  Makah  people. 

These  islands  were  taken  from  the 
Makah  Tribe  by  a  treaty  negotiated  in 
1855.  None  of  the  tribal  members  who 
participated  in  the  treaty  negotiations, 
however,  could  read  or  write  English. 
Their  understanding  of  the  treaty 
terms  was  dependent  on  the  oral  ex- 
planations of  the  U.S.  treaty  commis- 
sioners. The  records  of  the  treaty  pro- 
ceedings clearly  indicate  that  the  ces- 
sion of  Tatoosh  and  Waadah  Islands 
never  was  discussed.  The  Makahs  have 
maintained  ever  since  that  they  utrver 
intended  to  give  up  these  islands.  This 
bill  will  restore  Tatoosh  and  Waadah 
to  tribal  ownership. 

I  was  concerned  about  public  access 
to  these  islands  if  this  bill  became  law. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Makah  Tribal 
Council  has  passed  a  resolution  which 
declares  that  the  -Makah  Tribe  will 
extend  its  traditional  hospitality  to 
visitors  and  nonmembers  who  may 
desire  to  visit  these  islands." 

The  bill  reserves  to  the  Coast  Guard 
the  right  to  continue  to  use  these  is- 
lands for  aids  to  navigation.  It  also 
states  that  the  bill  will  not  enlarge, 
impair,  or  affect  any  existing  fishing 
right  of  the  Makah  Tribe. 

I  urge  President  Reagan  to  right  a 
historical  wrong  by  signing  this  bill 
into  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes 
by  which  the  various  measures  were 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  LANDS  AS 
PART  OF  THE  ALLEGANY  RES- 
ERVATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  3555)  to  declare  cer- 
tain lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians  to  be  part  of  the  Allegany 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  38)  entitled  Entitled  the  Longshore- 
mens  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act'  ".  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
nent:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

That  fa)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983  ". 

(bi  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  (at  Section  2(3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-(3)(A>  The  term  employee'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  maritime  employment, 
including  any  longshoreman  or  other  person 
engaged  in  longshoring  operations,  and  any 
harbor-worker  including  a  ship  repairman, 
shipbuilder,  and  ship-breaker,  but  such  term 
does  not  include— 

-li)  individuals  employed  exclusively  to 
perform  office  clerical,  secretarial,  security, 
or  data  processing  work: 

■■(ii)  individuals  employed  by  a  club, 
camp,  or  recreational  operation: 

■(Hi)  individuals  employed  by  a  restau- 
rant, museum,  retail  outlet,  or  marina  and 
who  are  not  engaged  in  construction,  re- 
placement, or  expansion  of  such  facilities 
(except  for  routine  maintenance): 

•(ivi  individuals  who  (I)  are  employed  by 
suppliers,  transporters,  or  vendors,  HI)  are 
temporarily  doing  business  on  the  premises 
of  an  employer  described  in  paragraph  (4). 
and  (HI)  are  not  engaged  in  work  normally 
performed  by  employees  of  that  employer 
under  this  Act: 

"O-y  iquaculture  workers: 

"(vi)  3.  master  or  member  of  a  crew  of  any 
vessel: 

"(vii)  any  person  engaged  by  a  master  to 
load  or  unload  or  repair  any  small  vessel 
under  eighteen  tons  net:  or 

"(viii)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in 
work  on  land  iJivolvmg  the  fabrication  of 
platforms  intended,  while  fixed  to  the 
seabed,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  energy 
or  mineral  extraction,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B): 

if  individuals  described  in  clauses  d) 
through  dv)  are  subject  to  coverage  under  a 
Slate  workers'  compensation  law. 

"(B)(1)  The  exclusion  authorized  by  clause 
(viiiJ  of  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  granted 


only  pursuant  to  a  finding  on  the  record  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  based  on  an  evalua- 
tion of  all  pertinent  records  or  materials 
which  the  Secretary  may  require,  that  the 
additional  cost  resulting  from  the  coverage 
of  such  workers  under  this  Act,  in  and  of 
itself  will  result  in  the  loss  of  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  platform  to  a  for- 
eign bidder  which  is  not  subject  to  this  Act 
and  in  the  resultant  loss  of  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers. 

"Ill)  An  exclusion  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  be  granted  on  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  an  annual  basis  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  the  dura- 
tion of  a  contract  already  m  effect,  whichev- 
er is  longer.  The  decision  to  grant  such  an 
exclusion  may  be  appealed,  within  30  days, 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  may  not  be 
executed  until  any  such  appeal  has  been 
completed. 

(b)  Section  2(13)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1131  The  term  'wages'  means  the  money 
rate  at  which  the  sennce  rendered  by  an  em- 
ployee is  compensated  by  an  employer  under 
the  contract  of  hiring  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  including  the  reasonable  value  of 
any  advantage  which  is  received  from  the 
employer  and  included  for  purposes  of  any 
withholding  of  tax  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
employment  taxes/.  The  term  wages  does  not 
include  fringe  benefits,  including  but  not 
limited  to  employer  payments  for  or  contri- 
butions to  a  retirement,  pension,  health  and 
welfare,  life  insurance,  training,  social  secu- 
rity or  other  employee  or  dependent  benefit 
plan  for  the  employee's  or  dependent's  bene- 
fit, or  any  other  employee's  dependent  enti- 
tlement. ". 

COVERAGE 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"COVERAGE 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  compensation  shall  be  pay- 
able under  this  Act  in  respect  of  disability  or 
death  of  an  employee,  but  only  if  the  disabil- 
ity or  death  results  from  an  injury  occurring 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  (including  any  adjoining  pier,  wharf 
dry  dock,  terminal,  building  way,  marine 
railway,  or  other  adjoining  area  customari- 
ly used  by  an  employer  in  loading,  unload- 
ing, repairing,  dismantling,  or  building  a 
vessel!. 

"(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  payable  in 
respect  of  the  disability  or  death  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  or  of  any  State  or  foreign 
government,  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  payable  if 
the  injury  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  in- 
toxication of  the  employee  or  by  the  willful 
intention  of  the  employee  to  injure  or  kill 
himself  or  another. 

"(d)(1)  No  compensation  shall  be  payable 
to  an  employee  employed  at  a  facility  of  an 
employer  if  the  facility  is  used  iji  the  busi- 
ness of  building,  repairing,  or  dismantling 
recreational  vessels  under  sixty-five  feet  in 
length,  unless— 

"(A)  the  injury  occurs  (i)  within  any  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
such  employer  commences  building  or  dis- 
mantling a  recreational  vessel  sixty-five  feet 
or  more  in  length,  or  (li)  within  any  suc- 
ceeding one-year  period  in  which  any  such 
building  or  dismantling  is  continued  on 
such  vessel: 


"(BJ  the  injury  occurs  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  employer  com- 
mences repairing  a  recreational  vessel  sixty- 
five  feet  or  more  in  length,  if  the  repair  of 
such  vessel  is  completed  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  on  which  such  repairs  commence: 

"(C)  the  injury  occurs  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  employer  com- 
mences repairing  a  recreational  vessel  sixty- 
five  feet  or  more  in  length,  if  the  repair  of 
such  vessel  is  completed  no  sooner  than  the 
thirty-first  day  and  no  later  than  the  sixti- 
eth day  after  the  date  on  which  such  repairs 
commence:  or 

"(D)  the  injury  occurs  within  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  such  employer  com- 
mences repairing  a  recreational  vessel  sixty- 
five  feet  or  more  in  length,  if  the  repair  of 
such  vessel  is  not  completed  on  the  sixty- 
first  day  after  the  date  on  which  such  re- 
pairs commence. 

"(2)  If  within  any  period  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  (or  any  period  added  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph),  the  same  facility 
is  used  to  build  or  dismantle  another  recre- 
ational vessel  sixty-five  feet  or  more  in 
length,  compensation  shall  be  payable  to  an 
employee  at  such  facility  injured  during  any 
succeeding  one-year  period  in  which  any 
such  building  or  dismantling  is  continued 
on  any  other  vessel  that  is  not  a  small  vessel. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  an  employee 
employed  at  a  facility  u^hich  is  used  in  the 
business  of  building,  repairing,  or  disman- 
tling recreational  vessels  under  sixty-five 
feet  in  length  if  such  facility  receives  Feder- 
al maritime  subsidies. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  amounts  paid  by  any  employer 
for  the  same  injury,  disability,  or  death  for 
which  benefits  are  claimed  under  this  Act 
pursuant  to  any  other  workers'  compci.sn- 
tion  law  or  section  20  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1915  (38  Stat.  1185,  chapter  153:  46  U.S.C. 
688)  (relating  to  recovery  for  injury  to  or 
death  of  seamen)  shall  be  credited  against 
any  liability  imposed  by  this  Act.  ". 

THIRD  PARTY  LIABILITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
5(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  such 
person  was  employed  to  provide  shipbuild- 
ing, repairing,  or  breaking  services  and  such 
person  s  employer  was  the  owner,  owner  pro 
hac  vice,  agent,  operator,  or  charterer  of  the 
vessel,  no  such  action  shall  be  permitted,  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  the  injured  person's  employer  (in 
any  capacity,  including  as  the  vessel's 
owner,  owner  pro  hac  vice,  agent,  operator, 
or  charterer)  or  against  the  employees  of  the 
employer. ". 

(b)  Section  2(21)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  the". 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  6(b)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Compensation  for  disability  or 
death  (other  than  compensation  for  death 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  paid  in  a  lump 
sum)  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
200  per  centum  of  the  applicable  national 
average  weekly  wage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  ib)(3).". 

(b)  Section  6  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  (and  any  refer- 
ences thereto)  as  subsection  (c):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  subsection" 
in  subsection  (cl  (as  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  subsection 
(b)(3)". 


MEDICAL  SER  VICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  7tc)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
prepare  a  list  of  physicians  and  health  care 
providers  in  each  compensation  district 
who  are  not  authorized  to  render  medical 
care  or  provide  medical  services  under  this 
Act.  The  names  of  physicians  and  health 
care  providers  contained  on  the  list  required 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made 
available  to  employees  and  employers  in 
each  compensation  district  through  posting 
and  in  such  other  forms  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(B)  Physicians  and  health  care  providers 
shall  be  included  on  the  list  of  those  not  au- 
thorized to  provide  medical  care  and  medi- 
cal services  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
when  the  Secretary  determines  under  this 
section,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  in  subsection  (j).  that  such  physi- 
cian or  health  care  provider— 

"(I)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  false  statement  or 
misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact  for  use 
in  a  claim  for  compensation  or  claim  for  re- 
imbursement of  medical  expenses  under  this 
Act: 

"(ii)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  submit- 
ted, or  caused  to  be  submitted,  a  bill  or  re- 
quest for  payment  under  this  Act  containing 
a  charge  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  charge  for  the 
service,  appliance,  or  supply  prevailing 
within  the  community,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  there  is  good  cause  for  the  bill  or  re- 
quest containing  the  charge: 

"(iii)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  fur- 
nished a  service,  appliance,  or  supply  which 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  substan- 
tially m  excess  of  the  need  of  the  recipient 
thereof  or  to  be  of  a  quality  which  substan- 
tially fails  to  meet  professionally  recognized 
standards: 

"(iv)  has  been  convicted  under  any  crimi- 
nal statute  (without  regard  to  pending 
appeal  thereof)  for  fraudulent  activities  in 
connection  with  any  Federal  or  State  pro- 
gram for  which  payments  are  made  to  physi- 
cians or  providers  of  similar  services,  appli- 
ances, or  supplies:  or 

"(V)  has  otherwise  been  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  such  program. 

"(C)  Medical  services  provided  by  physi- 
cians or  health  care  providers  who  are 
named  on  the  list  published  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  reimbursable  under  this  Act: 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  direct  the  re- 
imbursement of  medical  claims  for  services 
rendered  by  such  physicians  or  health  care 
providers  in  cases  where  the  services  were 
rendered  in  an  emergency. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  employer  or  carrier  ac- 
quires knowledge  of  the  employee's  injury, 
through  written  notice  or  otherwise  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act,  the  employer  or  carrier 
shall  forthwith  authorize  medical  treatment 
and  care  from  a  physician  selected  by  an 
employee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  An  em- 
ployee may  not  select  a  physician  who  is  on 
the  list  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  An  employee  may  not  change 
physicians  after  his  initial  choice  unless  the 
employer,  carrier,  or  deputy  commissioner 
has  given  prior  consent  for  such  change. 
Such  consent  shall  be  given  in  cases  where 
an  employee's  initial  choice  was  not  of  a 
specialist  whose  services  are  necessary  for 
and  appropriate  to  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  the  compensable  injury  or  dis- 
ease. In  all  other  cases,  consent  may  be 
given  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
change. ". 


(b)  Section  7(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  any  amount  expended  by  him  for 
medical  or  other  treatment  or  senices 
unless  he  shall  have  complied  with  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  and  the  applicable  regula- 
tions or  unless  the  employer  shall  have  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  furnish  such  services, 
or  unless  the  nature  of  the  injury  required 
such  treatment  and  services  and  the  employ- 
er or  his  superintendent  or  foreman  having 
knowledge  of  such  injury  shall  have  neglect- 
ed to  provide  or  authorize  same:  nor  shall 
any  claim  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
be  valid  and  enforceable  against  such  em- 
ployer, unless  within  twenty-one  days  fol- 
lowing the  first  treatment  the  physician 
giving  such  treatment  furnishes  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  deputy  commissioner  a 
report  of  such  injury  or  treatment,  on  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may  excuse  the  failure  to  furnish  such 
report  within  the  twenty-one-day  period 
whenever  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
justice  to  do  so.  The  Secretary  may.  upon  ap- 
plication by  a  party  in  interest,  make  an 
award  for  the  reasonable  value  of  such  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment  so  obtained  by  the 
employee.  If  at  any  time  the  employee  unrea- 
sonably refuses  to  submit  to  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  or  to  an  examination  by  a 
physician  selected  by  the  employer,  the  Sec- 
retary or  administrative  law  judge  may,  by 
order,  suspend  the  payment  of  further  com- 
pensation during  such  time  as  such  refusal 
continues,  and  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  such 
suspension,  unless  the  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  refusal. ". 

(c)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(jKl)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  which  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (ci.  including  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proof  and  evidence  necessary 
for  actions  under  this  section  and  the  meth- 
ods of  taking  and  furnishing  such  proof  and 
evidence. 

""(2)  Any  decision  to  lake  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  physician  or  health  care  provider 
under  this  section  shall  be  based  on  specific 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  notice  of  these  findings 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  section  556  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  provider  who  would  be  affected  by  a 
decision  under  this  section.  A  request  for  a 
hearing  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  find- 
ings is  received  by  the  provider  Tnakmg  such 
request.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  adduced  at 
the  hearing,  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the 
findings  of  fact  and  proposed  action  under 
this  section. 

""(3)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing,  ini'es- 
tigation,  or  other  proceeding  authorized  or 
directed  under  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
section  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  115  U.S.C.  49.  50)  shall 
apply  to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him. 

""(4/  any  physician  or  health  care  provider, 
after  any  final  decision  of  the  Secretary 
made  after  a  hearing  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  irrespective  of  the  amount  m  contro- 
versy, may  obtain  a  review  of  such  decision 
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by  a  civil  action  commenced  witfiin  sixty 
days  after  the  mailing  to  him  of  notice  of 
such  decision.  Such  action  shall  be  brought 
in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
for  the  judicial  circuit  in  which  the  plaintiff 
resides  or  has  his  pnjicipal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  As  part  of  his  ansirer.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  .file  a  certified  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  record  of  the  hearing,  including 
all  evidence  submitted  in  connection  there- 
with. The  .findings  of  fact  of  the  Secretary,  if 
based  on  substantial  evidence  in  the  record 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  ". 

<d)  Section  7  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■ikHli  Nothing  in  this  Act  prexenls  an 
employee  whose  injury  or  disability  has  been 
established  under  this  Act  from  relying  in- 
good  faith  on  treatment  by  prayer  or  spiritu- 
al means  alone,  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  and  practice  of  a  recognised  church 
or  religious  denomination,  by  an  accredited 
practitioner  of  such  recognized  church  or  re- 
ligious denomination,  and  on  nursing  serv- 
ices rendered  in  accordance  with  such  tenets 
and  practice,  without  suffering  loss  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  compensation  benefits  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  except  an  employee  .from  all 
physical  examinations  required  by  this  Act. 

"12/  If  an  employee  refuses  to  submit  to 
medical  or  surgical  services  solely  because, 
in  adherence  to  the  tenets  and  practice  of  a 
recognized  church  or  religious  denomina- 
tion, the  employee  relies  upon  prayer  or 
spirilual  means  alone  for  healing,  such  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  to  have  unrea- 
sonably refused  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment under  subsection  'di  or  to  have  unrea- 
sonably refused  to  undergo  physical  reha- 
bilitation.". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY 

Sec.  7.  (ai  Section  &(al  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"la/  Permanent  total  disability:  In  the 
case  of  total  disability  determined  to  be  per- 
manent. 66-1  per  centum  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  employee  shall  be  paid 
to  the  employee  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disability.  Loss  of  both  hands,  both 
arms,  both  .feet,  both  legs,  both  eyes,  or  any 
combination  of  two  such  body  parts,  shall 
constitute  permanent  total  disability  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary. 
In  all  other  cases,  permanent  total  disability 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
facts. ". 

'b/  Section  &<ci<13l  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"113/  Loss  of  hearing: 

"(AI  Compensation  for  loss  of  hearing  in 
one  ear.  ,fifty-two  weeks. 

"(Bi  Compensation  for  loss  of  hearing  in 
both  ears,  two-hundred  weeks. 

"iCHi)  An  audiogram  shall  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  hearing  loss  sus- 
tained as  of  the  date  thereof,  only  if  Hi  such 
audiogram  was  administered  by  a  licensed 
or  certified  audiologist  or  a  physician  who 
is  certified  in  otolaryngology.  HI/  such 
audiogram,  with  the  report  thereon,  was 
provided  to  the  employee  at  the  time  it  was 
administered,  and  dill  no  contrary  audio- 
gram made  at  that  time  is  produced. 

"iii/  The  time  for  tiling  a  notice  of  injury, 
under  section  12  of  this  Act.  or  a  claim  .for 
compensation,  under  section  13  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  begin  to  run  in  connection  with 
any  claim  for  loss  of  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion, until  the  employee  has  been  provided 
with  an  audiogram,  with  the  accompanying 
report  thereon,  which  indicates  that  the  em- 
ployee has  suffered  a  loss  of  hearing. 


"iDi  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  define  the  term  loss  of  hearing'  in 
accordance  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Guides  for  the  Evaluation  of  Perma- 
nent Impairment.". 

ic/  Section  8icl(20)  is  amended  &S  striking 
out   "$3,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$7,500". 

idi  Section  8(cl(21/  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'121/  Other  cases:  In  all  other  cases  in  this 
class  of  disability,  the  compensation  shall  be 
6S^i  per  centmn  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  employee  and 
the  employee's  wage-earning  capacity  there- 
after in  the  same  employment  or  otheruise. 
payable  during  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
tial disability. ". 

(e/  Section  Sfdl  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  >3l  and  redesignating  paragraph 
(41  (and  any  references  thereto/  as  para- 
graph (3/. 

(//  Section  8<p  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "one  hundred  and  four 
weeks"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three  hundred  and  twelve 
weeks":  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(31  Any  request,  filed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  for  apportionment  of  liability  to  the 
special  fund  established  under  section  ■/•/  of 
this  Act  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
benefits,  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
therefore,  shall  be  presented  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
the  claim  by  the  deputy  commissioner.  Fail- 
ure of  the  employer  to  provide  a  copy  of 
such  request  .for  apportionment  shall  be  an 
absolute  defense  to  the  special  fund's  liabil- 
ity for  the  payment  of  any  benefits  in  con- 
nection with  such  claim,  if  the  Secretary 
denies  the  liability  of  the  special  .fund  in 
connection  with  such  claim.  Failure  to 
notify  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  a  bar  to  subsequent  ap- 
portionment of  liability  to  the  special  fund 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  employ- 
er could  not  have  reasonably  anticipated  the 
liability  of  the  special  .fund.  ". 

(gl  Subsections  (hi  and  d/  of  section  8  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h/  The  wage-earning  capacity  of  an  in- 
jured employee  in  cases  of  disability  shall  be 
determined  by  his  actual  earnings  if  such 
actual  earnings  .fairly  and  reasonably  repre- 
sent his  wage-earning  capacity.  If  the  em- 
ployee has  no  actual  earnings  or  his  actual 
earnings  do  not  fairly  and  reasonably  repre- 
sent his  wage-earning  capacity,  the  deputy 
commissioner  may,  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
.fix  such  wage-earning  capacity  as  shall  be 
reasonable,  having  due  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  injury,  the  degree  of  physical  impair- 
ment, his  usual  employment,  and  any  other 
.factors  or  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
may  a.f.fect  his  capacity  to  cam  wages  in  his 
disabled  condition. 

"(iKV  Whenever  the  parties  to  any  claim 
for  compensation,  including  survivors  bene- 
fits, under  this  Act  agree  to  a  settlement,  the 
deputy  commissioner  or  administrative  law 
judge  shall  approve  the  settlement  within 
thirty  days  unless  it  is  found  tr  be  inad- 
equate or  procured  by  duress.  No  liability  of 
any  employer,  earner,  or  both  .for  disability 
or  death  benefits  shall  be  discharged  unless 
the  application  for  settlement  is  approved 
by  the  deputy  commissioner  or  administra- 


tive law  judge.  If  the  parties  to  the  settle- 
ment are  represented  by  counsel,  then  agree- 
ments shall  be  deemed  approved  unless  spe- 
cifically disapproved  within  thirty  days 
after  submission  for  approval. 

"(21  If  the  deputy  commissioner  disap- 
proves an  application  .for  settlement  under 
paragraph  (11.  the  deputy  commissioner 
shall  issue  a  written  statement  within  thirty 
days  containing  the  reasons  .for  disapproval. 
Any  party  to  the  settlement  may  request  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law  judge 
in  the  manner  prescnbed  by  this  Act.  Fol- 
lowing such  hearing,  the  administrative  taw 
judge  shall  enter  an  order  approving  or  re- 
jecting the  settlement. 

"(31  A  settlement  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  discharge  the  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer, carrier,  or  both.  Such  settlement  may 
include  future  medical  benefits  if  the  parties 
so  agree  and  the  deputy  commissioner  ap- 
proves. Settlements  may  be  agreed  upon  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding  including  after 
entry  of  a  final  compensation  order.  ". 

(h/  Section  8  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(jKll  The  employer  may  m.form  a  dis- 
abled emplonee  of  his  obligation  to  report  to 
the  employer  not  less  than  semiannually 
any  earnings  from  employment  or  self-em- 
ployment, on  such  .forms  as  the  Secretary 
shall  specify  in  regulations. 

"(21  An  employee  who— 

"(A/  .fails  to  report  the  employee's  earnings 
under  paragraph  (II  when  requested,  or 

"(B)  knowingly  and  willfully  omits  or  un- 
derstates any  part  of  such  earnings, 

and  who  is  determined  by  the  deputy  com- 
missioner to  have  violated  clause  (AI  or  (BI 
of  this  paragraph,  forfeits  his  right  to  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  any  period  during 
which  the  employee  was  required  to  file  such 
report. 

"(31  Compensation  forfeited  under  this 
subsection,  if  already  paid,  shall  be  recov- 
ered by  a  deduction  from  the  compensation 
payable  to  the  employee  m  any  amount  and 
on  such  schedule  as  determined  by  the 
deputy  commissioner.". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DEATH 

"Sec.  8.  (al  The  matter  preceding  subsec- 
tion (al  of  section  9  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  9.  If  the  injury  causes  death,  the 
compensation  there.fore  shall  be  known  as  a 
death  benefit  and  shall  be  payable  in  the 
amount  and  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
sons following:". 

(bi  Section  9(a/  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■"$3,000". 

(c/  Section  9(el  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'le/  In  computing  death  benefits,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  national  average  weekly  wage 
as  prescnbed  m  section  6(bl.  except  that  the 
total  weekly  benefits  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased or  the  benefit  which  the  deceased  em- 
ployee would  have  been  eligible  to  receive 
under  section  6(b/(li.". 


Sec 


DETERMINA  TION  OF  PA  Y 

9.  (al  Section  10  is  amended  by  redes- 


ignating subsections  (el  through  (hi  as  sub- 
sections (f/  through  (ii.  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  id)  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"le/  With  respect  to  a  claim  .for  compensa- 
tion .for  death  or  disability  due  to  an  occu- 
pational disease,  the  time  of  injury  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  date  of  onset  of  the  dis- 


abling condition.  With  respect  to  any  such 
claim  based  on  a  death  or  disability  due  to 
an  occupational  disease  in  which  the  claim- 
ant was  not  employed  or  not  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  onset  of  the  disabling  condition,  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  such  employee  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (al  through  (dl  of  this 
section,  and  with  the  .first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  but  in  no  event  shall  be  less  than 
the  National  Average  Weekly  Wage  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
6(bl  applicable  on  the  date  of  the  onset  of 
the  disabling  condition. " 

(b/  Section  10(gi  (as  redesignated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (all  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(gl  Effective  October  1  of  each  year  .fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983.  the  compensa- 
tion or  death  bene.fits  payable  .for  pennanent 
total  disability  or  death  arising  out  of  inju- 
ries subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  increased  bv 
the  lesser  of— 

"(II  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage 
(if  any)  by  which  the  applicable  national 
weekly  wage  .for  the  period  beginning  on 
such  October  1.  as  determined  under  section 
6(b/.  exceeds  the  applicable  national  average 
weekly  wage,  as  so  determined,  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  preceding  October 
1:  or 

■"(21  5  per  centum.  ". 

(ci  Section  lOdi  (as  redesignated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (all  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(2I(AI  Any  additional  compensation  or 
death  benefit  paid  as  a  result  of  the  adjust- 
ment required  by  paragraphs  (1/  and  (31  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1983  shall  be  paid, 
.from  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  amend- 
ments, .from  appropnations. 

"(Bi  Any  additional  compensation  or 
death  bene.fit  paid  as  a  result  of  the  adjust- 
ment required  by  paragraphs  (ll  and  (3l  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
on  or^after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  of  1983  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  special  fund  established 
under  section  44  of  this  Act.  ". 

NOTICE  OF  INJURY  OR  DEATH 

Sec.  10.  lai  Section  12(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  .follows: 

"(al  Notice  of  an  injury  or  death  in  re- 
spect of  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  given  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  injury  or  death, 
or  thirty  days  after  the  employee  or  benefici- 
ary is  aware,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  or  by  reason  of  medical  advice 
should  have  been  aware,  of  a  relationship 
between  the  injury  or  death  and  the  employ- 
ment, except  that  in  the  case  of  an  occupa- 
tional disease  which  does  not  immediately 
result  in  a  disability  or  death,  such  notice 
shall  not  be  required.  Notice  shall  be  given 
(1/  to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the  com- 
pensation district  in  which  the  injury  or 
death  occurred,  and  (21  to  the  employer. 
Each  employer  shall  designate  those  agents 
or  other  responsible  officials  to  receive  such 
notice,  except  that  the  employer  shall  desig- 
nate as  its  representatives  individuals 
among  .first  line  supen'isors.  local  plant 
management,  and  personnel  office  officials. 
Such  designations  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescnbed  by  the  Sec- 


retary and  the  employer  shall  notify  his  em- 
ployees and  the  Secretary  of  such  designa- 
tion in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
in  regulations. ". 

(bl  Section  12(dl  is  amended- 

(1/  by  striking  out  "(or  his  agent  in  charge 
of  the  business  in  the  place  where  the  injury 
occurredl"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
.following:  "(or  his  agent  or  agents  or  other 
responsible  official  or  officials  designated  by 
the  employer  pursuant  to  subsection  (all"; 

(21  by  striking  out  "injury  or  death  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "injury  or 
death.  (21": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  (21"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""or  (31":  and 

(41  by  inserting  after  "the  ground  that"  in 
the  clause  redesignated  as  clause  (3l  (by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection!  the  follow- 
ing: "dl  notice,  while  not  given  to  a  respon- 
sible o.f.ficial  designated  by  the  employer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a/  of  this  section, 
was  given  to  an  o.f.ficial  of  the  employer  or 
the  employer's  insurance  carrier,  and  that 

the  employer  or  carrier  was  not  prejudiced 
due  to  the  failure  to  provide  notice  to  a  re- 
sponsible cf.ficial  designated  by  the  employer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (al.  or  Hi)". 

TIME  FOR  FILING  CI^IM  BASED  ON  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE 

Sec.  11.  Section  13(bl  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)'"  a.fler  ""(b)"  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  .following: 

""(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
claim  for  compensation  for  death  or  disabil- 
ity due  to  an  occupational  disease  which 
does  not  immediately  result  in  such  death  or 
disability  shall  be  timely  if  filed  within  one 
year  after  (A)  the  employee's  disease  (i/  has 
impaired  the  employee's  functional  capac- 
ity, or  (ii/  has  resulted  in  a  diminution  of 
wages,  and  (Bi  the  employee  or  claimant  be- 
comes aware,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  or  by  reason  of  medical  advice 
should  have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship 
between  the  employment,  the  disease,  and 
the  death  or  disability.  ". 

PA  YMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  12.  (al  Section  14(bl  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "employer  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "employer  has  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  section  12.  or  the  employer". 

(bl  Section  14  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (j)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (k/  and  (I)  (and  any  references  thereto) 
as  subsections  (j)  and  (k),  respectively. 

REVIEW  OF  COMPENSATION  ORDER 

Sec.  13.  Section  21  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "three"  in  subsection 
(bid)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five": 

(21  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (bid):  "The  Chamnan 
shall  have  the  authority,  as  delegated  by  the 
Secretarij.  to  exercise  all  administrative 
.functions  necessary  to  operate  the  Board.  "; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (b): 

"(5/  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (11 
through  (4).  when  the  number  of  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  exceeds  1.000.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  three  administrative 
law  judges  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
serve  temporarily  on  the  Board  .for  terms  of 
eighteen  months.  The  Board  is  authorised  to 
delegate  to  panels  of  three  members  any  or 
all  of  the  powers  which  the  Board  may  exer- 
cise. Each  such  panel  shall  have  no  more 
than  one  temporary  member.  Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  a  panel  of  the  Board 
may.  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
entry  of  the  decision,  petition  the  entire 
Board  (regular  plus  temporary  members/  for 


a  rehearing  en  banc.  Upon  affirmative  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  Board  sitting  en  banc, 
the  petition  shall  be  granted.  If  a  petition 
for  a  rehearing  en  banc  is  granted,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Board  sitting  en  banc  results  in  a 
tie.  the  decision  of  the  panel  of  the  Board 
shall  be  affirmed.  The  Board  shall  amend  its 
Rules  of  Practice  to  conjonn  with  this  para- 
graph. Temporary  members,  while  serving  as 
members  of  the  Board,  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  regular 
members.  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  a  panel,  and  three  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board.  Official 
adjudicative  action  may  be  taken  only  on 
the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members 
of  a  panel.":  and 

"(41  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection  (bl: 

"(61  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  o.f  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  a  report  de- 
tailing the  operation  of  the  Board  in  decid- 
ing cases  presented  to  it  during  the  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  these  amend- 
ments. The  Secretary's  report  shall  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Board  in  operating 
in  panels,  the  effectiveness  of  the  en  banc  re- 
hearing procedures,  and  the  ability  of  these 
procedures  to  increa.se  the  productivity  of 
the  Board.  The  Secretary  shall,  m  such 
report,  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  .further  steps  which 
may  be  taken  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Board  and  .further  enhance  its  produc- 
tivity: including  a  specific  recommendation 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  the  Board 
as  a  body  independent  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  whether  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Board  would  be  enhanced  if  its  members 
were  appointed  for  .fixed  terms.  ". 

MODIFICA  TIONS  OF  A  WARDS 

Sec.  14.  Section  22  is  amended  by  sinking 
all  a.fter  "the  deputy  commissioner  may" 
through  "rejection  of  a  claim". 

FEES  FOR  SER  VICES 

Sec.  is.  Section  28(el  is  amended  to  read 
as  .follows: 

"(31  A  person  who  receives  a  fee.  gratuity, 
or  other  consideration  on  account  of  sen^- 
ices  rendered  as  a  representative  of  a  claim- 
ant, unless  the  consideration  is  approved  by 
the  deputy  commissioner,  administrative 
law  judge.  Board,  or  court,  or  who  makes  it 
a  business  to  solicit  employment  for  a 
lawyer,  or  .for  himself  with  respect  to  a 
claim  or  award  .for  compensation  under  this 
Act.  shall,  upon  conviction  thereo.f,  .for  each 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  ". 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  (al  Section  30(al  is  amended— 

(II  by  inserting  after  the  word  "injury"  a 
comma  and  the  .following:  ""which  causes 
loss  of  one  or  more  shi.fts  of  work",  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  .follow- 
ing new  sentence:  ""Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  each  employer 
shall  keep  a  record  of  each  and  every  injury 
regardless  of  whether  such  injury  results  in 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  shifts  of  work.  ". 

(bl  Section  30(ei  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(el  Any  employer,  insurance  carrier,  or 
self-insured   employer   who   knowingly   and 
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willfully  fails  or  refuses  to  send  any  report 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
such  failure  or  refusal.  ". 

PENALTY  fX}R  MISREPRESESTATION— 
PROSECUTION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  17.  Section  31  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PENALTY  FOR  MISREPRESENTATION — 
PROSECUTION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec.  31.  la)  Any  claimant  or  representative 
of  a  claimant  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  a  false  statement  or  representation 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefit  or 
payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO.  by 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  by 
both. 

•ibill)  No  representation  fee  of  a  claim- 
ant's representative  shall  be  approved  by  the 
deputy  commissioner,  an  administrative 
law  judge,  the  Board,  or  a  court  pursuant  to 
section  28  of  this  Act.  if  the  claimant's  repre- 
sentative is  on  the  list  of  individuals  who 
are  disqualified  from  representing  claim- 
ants under  this  Act  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2/  of  this  sub- 
section. 

•■(2>iAl  The  Secretary  shall  annually  pre- 
pare a  list  of  those  individuals  m  each  com- 
pensation district  who  have  represented 
claimants  for  a  fee  in  cases  under  this  Act 
and  who  are  not  authorized  to  represent 
claimants.  The  names  of  individuals  con- 
tained on  the  list  required  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  made  available  to  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  each  compensa- 
tion district  through  posting  and  in  such 
other  forms  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"iBi  Individuals  shall  be  included  on  the 
list  of  those  not  authorized  to  represent 
claimants  under  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines under  this  section,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  provided  in  subsection 
tjj  of  section  7  of  this  Act.  that  such  individ- 
ual— 

"(H  has  been  convicted  (without  regard  to 
pending  appeal)  of  any  crime  in  connection 
with  the  representation  of  a  claimant  under 
this  Act  or  any  workers'  compensation  stat- 
ute: 

"(HI  has  engaged  in  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  a  claim  under  this 
or  any  workers'  compensation  statute,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  knowingly 
making  significantly  improper  or  false  rep- 
resentations, concealing  or  attempting  to 
conceal  material  facts  with  respect  to  a 
claim,  or  soliciting  or  otherwise  procuring 
false  testimony: 

"(Hi)  has  been  prohibited  from  represent- 
ing claimants  before  any  other  workers' 
compensation  agency  for  reasons  of  profes- 
sional misconduct  which  are  similar  in 
nature  to  those  which  would  be  grounds  for 
disqualification  under  this  paragraph:  or 

"livi  has  accepted  fees  for  representing 
claimants  under  this  Act  which  were  not  ap- 
proved, or  which  were  in  excess  of  the 
amount  approved  pursuant  to  section  28. 

"(C>  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  iB>. 
no  individual  who  is  on  the  list  required  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  prohibited  from  present- 
ing his  or  her  own  claim  or  from  represent- 
ing without  fee.  a  claimant  who  is  a  spouse, 
mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  or  child  of 
such  individual. 

"(3)  No  employee  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a 
representation  fee  to  any  representative 
whose  fee  has  been  disallowed  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  paragraph. 


"(41  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(c>  A  person  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
an  employer,  his  duly  authorized  agent,  or 
an  employee  of  an  insurance  carrier  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing, denying,  or  terminating  benefits  to 
an  injured  employee,  or  his  dependents  pur- 
suant to  section  9  if  the  injury  results  in 
death,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  SIO.OOO.  by  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  or  by  both.  ". 

SECURITY  FOR  COMPENSATION 

Sec  18.  Section  32(ai(2i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "based  on  the  employer's  financial 
condition,  the  employer's  previous  record  of 
payments,  and  other  relevant  factors."  after 
"in  an  amount  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion,". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES  WHERE  THIRD 
PERSONS  ARE  LIABLE 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  33(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bi  Acceptance  of  compensation  (11  under 
an  award  in  a  compensation  order  filed  by 
the  deputy  commissioner,  an  administrative 
law  judge,  or  the  Board,  or  (2)  paid  volun- 
tarily by  an  employer,  shall  operate  as  an 
assignment  to  the  employer  of  all  rights  of 
the  person  entitled  to  compensation  to  re- 
cover damages  against  such  third  person 
unless  such  person  shall  commence  an 
action  against  such  third  person  within  six 
months  after  such  acceptance.  If  the  employ- 
er fails  to  commence  an  action  against  such 
third  person  withm  ninety  days  after  the 
cause  of  action  is  assigned  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  right  to  bring  such  action  shall 
revert  to  the  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  33(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)(1)  If  a  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  institutes  a  proceeding 
within  the  period  described  in  subsection  (b> 
and  recovers  by  a  judgment  an  amount  in 
the  proceeding  against  a  third  party,  the 
person  instituting  such  proceeding  shall  be 
permitted  to  retain  an  amount  equal  to  15 
per  centum  of  (A)  the  amount  so  recovered, 
minus  (B)  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
person  in  respect  to  such  proceeding  (in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee). 

"(2)  The  employer  shall  be  required  to  pay. 
as  compensation  under  this  Act.  a  sum  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  deputy 
commissioner,  administrative  law  judge,  or 
Board  determines  is  payable  on  account  of 
such  injury  or  death  above  the  balance  of 
the  amount  recovered  (after  the  deduction 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  and  the  expenses 
described  in  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph). 

'(3)  The  balance,  if  any.  of  the  amount  re- 
covered (after  the  deduction  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  expenses  described  in 
clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph)  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

"(A)  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  employer 
from  such  balance  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  costs  of  alt  benefits  and  compen- 
sation actually  furnished  to  the  person 
under  sections  7.  8.  and  9:  and 

"(B)  the  remainder  of  such  excess  shall  be 
retained  by  the  employee  and  credited 
against  future  payments  of  compensation 
and  medical  benefits  to  the  employee  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  33(g)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)(1)  If  the  person  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion (or  the  person's  representative)  enters 


into  a  settlement  with  a  third  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  compensation  to  which  the 
person  (or  the  person's  representative) 
would  be  entitled  under  this  Act.  the  employ- 
er shall  be  liable  for  compensation  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (f)  only  if  written 
approval  of  the  settlement  is  obtained  from 
the  employer  and  the  employer's  carrier, 
before  the  settlement  is  executed,  and  by  the 
person  entitled  to  compensation  (or  the  per- 
son's representative).  The  approval  shall  be 
made  on  a  form  provided  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  within  thirty  days  ajter  the 
settlement  is  entered  into. 

"(2)  If  no  written  approval  of  the  settle- 
ment IS  obtained  and  filed  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  or  if  the  employee  fails  to 
notify  the  employer  of  any  settlement  ob- 
tained from  or  judgment  rendered  against  a 
third  person,  all  rights  to  compensation  and 
medical  benefits  under  this  Act  shall  be  ter- 
minated, regardless  of  whether  the  employer 
or  the  employer's  insurer  has  made  pay- 
ments or  acknowledged  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits under  this  Act. 

"(3)  Any  payments  by  the  special  fund  es- 
tablished under  section  44  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  the  proceeds  of  any  settlement  ob- 
tained from  or  judgment  rendered  against  a 
third  person  referred  to  under  subsection 
(a).  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  such  lien  shall  be  enforceable  against 
the  employee  or  employer,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  spe- 
cial fund  has  agreed  to  or  has  received 
actual  notice  of  the  settlement  or  judg- 
ment. ". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  20.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  new  section  after  section  41: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  42.  The  Secretary  shall  make  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion, commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  regular  session  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments  of  1983.  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act  for 
the  preceding  fisal  year,  including  a  detailed 
statement  of  receipts  of  and  expenditures 
from  the  fund  established  m  section  44.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable. ". 

SPECIAL  FUND 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  44  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  44(i)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  unpaid  assessments"  after  "civil  pen- 
alties". 

(c)  Section  44(j)(l)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "certain  "  before  "initial  "  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  occurred  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection". 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  22.  Section  46  is  repealed. 

A  VAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  Section  47  is  repealed. 

DISCRIMINATION  AOAIN.ST  E.MPLOYEES  WHO  BRING 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  24.  (a)  Section  49  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  discharge  or  refusal  to 
employ  a  person  who  has  been  adjudicated 
to  have  filed  a  fraudulent  claim  for  compen- 
sation is  not  a  violation  of  this  section.  ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  49  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "SlOO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "SI. 000":  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "SI. 000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "SS.OOO". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  25.  (a)  The  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (6J  of  section  2 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commission"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "commission's"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary's". 

(b)  Section  17  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(b)". 

(c)  Section  18(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  including  the  right  of  lien  and  priori- 
ty provided  for  by  section  17  of  this  Act,  ". 

(d)  Section  39(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW 

Sec.  26.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act— 

(A)  the  amendments  made  by  section  2(a). 
3.  4.  7  (except  subsection  (e)  thereof).  8  (b) 
and  (c).  12.  14.  16.  and  19(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  for  an  injury  or  death  which 
occurs  on  or  after  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(B)  the  amendments  made  by  sections  5. 
8(a).  9(b).  11.  and  19(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  without  regard  to  the  date  on 
which  an  injury,  disability,  or  death  occurs 
or  commences,  but  shall  apply  on  or  after 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  and 

(C)  the  amendments  made  by  sections  6, 
15,  17,  18.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.  and  25  shall  be 
effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  9(c). 
and  the  amendment  made  by  section  10(a) 
with  respect  to  notice  of  injury  or  death, 
and  with  respect  to  whether  such  notice  is 
required  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  an  occu- 
pational disease  which  does  not  immediate- 
ly result  in  a  disability  or  death,  shall  be  ef- 
fective without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
an  injury,  disability,  or  death  occurs  or 
commences,  but  shall  apply  on  or  after 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  "The  remainder  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  10  shall  be  effective  for  an 
injury,  disability,  or  death  which  occurs  or 
commences  on  or  after  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  t>e  effective  without  regard 
to  the  date  on  which  an  injury,  disability,  or 
death  occurs  or  commences,  but  shall  apply 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
(A)  that  such  amendment  shall  not  preclude 
the  modification,  pursuant  to  section  21,  of 
awards  based  on  an  application  filed  under 
such  section  before  December  1,  1983,  or  (B) 
in  a  case  decided  by  a  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  before  such  date. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  section  19(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all 
judgments  rendered  on  or  after  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  on  which  the  injury, 
disability,  or  death  occurred  or  commences, 
and  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  judg- 
ments rendered  prior  to  such  date. 

(5)  There  shall  be  no  liability  for  deaths 
from  causes  other  than  the  injury,  as  provid- 
ed in  sections  8(d)(3)  and  9  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 


tion Act.  for  any  such  deaths  occurring  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  14  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  claims 
filed  under  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  901  etseq.). 

(2)  Section  422(a)  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "During" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 26(b)(1)  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  during". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with 
the  amendment  of  the  House  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua,  that  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOLUNTEER  FIREFIGHTERS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  136)  entitled  ■Joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  Volunteer  Firefighters 
Recognition  Day'  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery 
and  self-sacrifice  of  our  volunteer  firefight- 
er", do  pass  with  the  following  amendments; 

Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  'August  20. 
1983.  ".  and  insert:   "August  18.  1984.  " 

Strike  out  the  second  clause  of  the  pream- 
ble, and  insert: 

Whereas  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
volunteer  firefighters  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  line  of  duty  during  the  past  five  years, 
with  fifty-eight  such  deaths  occurring  in 
1983  alone: 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  290  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  appropriated  funds  be 
used   for  the   purpose  of  mining  the 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TESTIMO- 
NY, DOCUMENTS,  AND  FOR 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO 
ASSIST  IN  DEFENSE  OF  CER- 
TAIN CASES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Byrd  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  374)  authoriz- 
ing the  testimony  and  production  of  docu- 
ments and  directing  the  Senate  legal  coun- 
sel to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Republicbank. 
Lubbock,  and  so  forth,  et  al..  vs.  United 
States  of  America,  and  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Corp.  vs.  United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cases  of  Republicbank,  Lubbock,  etc., 
et  al.  against  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Travelers  Insurance  Corp. 
against  United  States  of  America  are 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas,  Lub- 
bock Division.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  defending  thesp  cases  which 
were  filed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  which 
involve  claims  for  property  damages 
allegedly  sustained  from  a  fire  which 
occurred  in  a  Lubbock  office  building 
in  which  Senator  Tower  had  a  State 
office.  The  testimony  of  Thomas  J. 
Fahey,  an  employee  in  Senator 
Towers  office,  and  the  production  of 
certain  documents  have  been  request- 
ed in  the  cases.  Testimony  of  other 
present  and  former  members  of  the 
staff  may  also  be  needed  for  the  trial. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  attorney  has  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  these  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  litigation  directly  involves  a 
Senate  office,  it  is  appropriate  that 
full  cooperation  be  provided  in  defend- 
ing these  claims.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  requested  testimony  and 
documents  and  direct  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  assist  in  the  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Resolution  <S.  Res.  374),  with 
its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  374 
Whereas,  the  cases  of  Republicbank.  Lub- 
bock, etc..  et  al.  v.  United  States  of  America. 
C.A.  No.  5-83-059.  and  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Corp.  V.  United  States  of  America.  C.A. 
No.  5-83-140  are  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  Lubbock  Division: 
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Whereas,  the  parties  have  requested  the 
production  of  certain  documents  and  the 
testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Pahey.  an  employee 
of  Senator  Towers  office  in  these  cases: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  proce.ss.  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  under  the 
control  of  or  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  Senate 
are  needful  for  u.se  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  lake  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Attorney  has 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  in  the  preparation 
and  defense  of  these  cases: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  708(c)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C. 
288g(ci  (1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
Counsel  to  perform  such  duties  consistent 
with  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  as  the  Senate  may  direct:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolird.  That  Thomas  J.  Pahey  and  such 
other  present  and  former  members  of  Sena- 
tor Tower's  staff  as  may  be  needed  are  au- 
thorized to  appear  and  testify  and  to 
produce  documents  in  the  cases  of  Republic- 
bank.  Lubbock,  etc..  et  al.  v.  United  States  of 
Amenca.  and  The  Travelers  Insurance  Corp. 
V.  United  States  o.f'  America,  except  concern- 
ing matters  for  which  a  privilege  from  dis- 
closure should  be  asserted: 

2.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  assist  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  the  defense  of  the  cases 
of  Republicbank.  Lubbock,  etc..  et  al.  v. 
United  States  of  America,  and  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Corp.  v.  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreeii  to. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
nominations  will  be  .stated. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  if 
it  would  meet  with  his  approval  for  me 
to  request  that  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  begin- 
ning with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  including  all  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  2  and  page  3  and  the 
first  three  items  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Louis  Roman  Disabato.  of 
Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  items  I  have  men- 
tioned on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Ingrid  Azvedo.  of  Califor- 
nia: Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of 
Kentucky:  Edna  Bogosian,  of  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts;  James  N.  Broder.  of  Maine: 
Tony  Guglielmo,  of  Connecticut:  and 
Frances  Lamont.  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  members  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  reappointment  of  James  N. 
Broder.  of  Portland,  Maine,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Aging. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  decade, 
the  work  of  the  Council  has  been  in- 
strumental in  making  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people 
more  aware  of  the  special  needs  of  our 
older  population,  and  more  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  that  exist  in  pro- 
grams and  policies  designed  to  serve 
them. 

An  ongoing  demographic  change  in 
our  Nation,  now  becoming  known  as 
the  greying  of  America,  will  present  a 
challenge  to  our  .society  by  the  end  of 
this  century  which  will  be  as  vast  in 
scope  as  the  challenge  of  absorbing 
the  millions  of  migrants  who  flooded 
our  shores  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

The  Council  on  Aging  bears  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  focusing  on  the 
implications  of  that  demographic 
change,  and  it  has  the  unique  respon- 
sibility within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  informing  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Congress  of  the  policy 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  respond 
to  that  change. 

Tho,se  responsibilities  will  be  heavier 
in  the  coming  years,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  an  individual  who.se  special 
expertise  and  experience  will  bring 
more  to  the  Council  than  Jamie 
Broder. 

The  Council  on  Aging  has  educated 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
to  the  needs  of  older  people.  It  has 
helped  us  understand  that  the  human 
need  for  independence  and  dignity  is 
as  crucial  to  older  people  as  to  the 
most  youthful.  Jamie  Broder  has 
taken  that  understanding  and  is  apply- 
ing it  to  the  practial  problems  of  how 
we  can  provide  adequate  and  economi- 
cal shelter  for  our  older  people  with- 


out robbing  them  of  their  self-respect 
and  independence. 

Jamie's  expertise  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  pressing  areas  of  need  for 
the  elderly— shelter— is  nationally  rec- 
ognized. 

He  was  personally  involved  in  draft- 
ing the  landmark  legislation  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  shelter  de- 
signed for  the  elderly  which  respects 
their  psychic  as  well  as  their  physical 
needs.  That  program,  the  section  202 
housing  program  for  the  elderly,  has 
served  thousands  of  Maine's  elderly 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  nationally. 
It  is  a  prototype  of  the  imaginative 
and  practical  thinking  that  our  society 
will  need  more  and  more  as  our  popu- 
lation ages. 

Today,  Jamie  is  actively  working 
with  Maine's  State  Bureau  of  the  El- 
derly to  establish  the  home  equity 
conversion  project,  a  program  who.se 
purpose  is  to  give  older  homeowners 
the  opportunity  to  remain  in  their 
commimities  by  using  the  equity  from 
their  homes  as  a  source  of  income.  It 
is  hard  to  overstate  how  important  it 
is  in  the  small  rural  communities  typi- 
cal of  Maine  to  give  older  people  that 
opportunity. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  has  helped  us  to  recognize  that 
the  universal  experience  of  growing 
old  need  not  be  a  fearful  one.  Jamie 
Broders  contribution  to  that  work, 
both  in  his  service  on  the  Council  and 
in  his  civic  activities  in  Maine,  has 
been  great  in  the  past  and  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  be  invaluable  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  nomination  which  merits 
the  imanimous  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  H.  Webb.  Jr..  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  Jr..  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  Amba.s.sador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Barbados, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Dominica,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  St.  Lucia.  Amba-ssador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Saint  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines.  Ambassador 


Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Anti- 
gua and  Barbuda,  and  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  St.  Chris- 
topher: and  the  nomination  of  Harry 
E.  Bergold,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
ba-ssador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    THE 

SECRETARY'S     DESK      IN     THE 

AIR  FORCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  various 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  last  few  weeks  have  seen  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  events  in  Central  America,  and 
to  the  role  which  our  country  has 
played  in  those  events.  For  instance, 
shortly  before  the  March  6  elections 
in  El  Salvador,  many  of  us  heard  from 
a  high-ranking  officer  in  the  Salvador- 
an  military  concerning  the  links  be- 
tween death  squad  activities  and  the 
Salvadoran  political  system. 

On  March  8,  we  were  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  administration  seek- 
ing to  load  a  significant  appropriation 
onto  the  African  famine  relief  bill,  by- 
pa.ssing  in  the  process  both  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Still  later,  and  continuing  into  April, 
the  Senate  undertook  11  separate  roll- 
call  votes  on  the  appropriations  re- 
quest which  had  emerged  from  a  care- 
ful and  bipartisan  consideration  of  our 
policy  in  Central  America.  On  all   11 


votes,  a  majority— frequently  an  over- 
whelmiiig  bipartisan  majority— voted 
to  stay  with  the  package  which  had 
been  .so  carefully  worked  out  by  Sena- 
tors Inouye  and  Kasten. 

Yet  only  1  day  after  this  demonstra- 
tion of  bipartisanship  within  the 
Senate  and  cooperation  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Executive,  the  Presi- 
dent was  at  Georgetown  University 
calling  upon  us  to  restore  bipartisan- 
ship in  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  sup- 
port "the  practical  details  of  policy, 
not  just  the  general  goals." 

Finally,  a  scant  3  days  after  the 
President's  speech,  we  in  the  Congress 
awoke  to  news  stories  which  specified 
the  role  played  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors.  As  Senator  Goldwater  made 
clear  in  his  now-famous  letter  to  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Congress  had  not  been  fully  and  ap- 
propriately briefed  on  this  activity  via 
the  channels  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  It  was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  Senate  adopted,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  termination 
of  the  mining. 

The  proverbial  man  from  Mars." 
visiting  this  city  for  the  first  time  and 
knowing  nothing  of  our  customs, 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  make  sense 
of  these  events.  So  too  would  the 
American  public.  The  question  that  is 
being  asked,  as  we  resume  cur  legisla- 
tive session,  is  "what  next  in  Central 
America?  " 

Before  we  can  answer  that  question, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  "where  have 
we  been?" 

POLICY  AND  PROCESS  IN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  our  ac- 
tions here  in  Washington  look  so  con- 
fusing is  that  we  are  dealing  with  two 
separate  issues  when  we  debate  Cen- 
tral America.  The  first  issue— a  peren- 
nial in  Washington— has  to  do  with 
the  procedures  by  which  foreign  policy 
is  made.  It  touches  on  such  questions 
as  the  proper  role  of  Congress  in  for- 
eign policy,  the  wisdom  of  our  annual 
appropriations  process,  and  the  neces- 
sary tension  between  a  policy  that  is 
always  consistent  enough  to  be  under- 
standable and  flexible  enough  to  be  re- 
alistic. 

The  second  issue,  which  is  some- 
times overlooked,  is  just  where  we 
hope  to  go  in  our  overall  Central 
America  policy.  When  I  say  that  this 
issue  is  often  overlooked.  I  mean  that 
we  frequently  get  so  bound  up  in  the 
day-to-day  details  of  ongoing  events, 
or  so  enamoured  of  the  latest  apho- 
risms to  emerge  from  the  critics  and 
proponents  of  policy  alike,  that  we 
ignore  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

Both  issues  are  related,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  naive  person  who  could  sug- 
gest that  policy  and  process  are  dis- 
tinct entities,  just  as  it  would  be  a  very 
naive  person  who  would  suggest  that 
there    is   a   large   distinction   between 


politics  and  policy.  But  even  recogniz- 
ing the  necessary  overlap  between  pro- 
cedures and  goals,  it  can  be  worth- 
while periodically  to  recognize  that 
they  often  pose  separate  questions  and 
challenges  to  this  country  as  it  charts 
its  course  in  international  waters. 

The  issues  with  which  we  dealt 
throughout  March  and  much  of  April 
nominally  bore  on  our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  But  the  actions  we  took 
were  \ery  distinct,  because  we  were  al- 
ternately dealing  with  procedural  and 
policy  questions. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
desirable  state  of  affairs.  It  isn't.  We 
cannot  hope  to  develop  an  integrated 
and  comprehensive  policy  for  Central 
America  until  we  reintegrate  our 
policy  debate  with  some  common  un- 
derstandings about  procedures  and 
process.  But  we  will  not  achieve  that 
state  unless  we  first  recognize  that  our 
current  impa.sse  derives  from  an  inad- 
equate set  of  procedural  understand- 
ings and  a  total  failure  to  elaborate 
the  long-term  goals  against  which  our 
daily  actions  in  Central  America  can 
be  measured. 

So  what  I  am  proposing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  first  get  our  house  in 
order  by  artificially  separating  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  policy  from 
the  question  of  process.  When  we  rec- 
ognize the  limitations  in  each,  we  can 
correct  them.  When  in  turn  they  are 
corrected,  we  can  reintegrate  them 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  foreign 
relations.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  carefully  study  just  what 
happened  in  the  dizzying  couple  of 
weeks  I  touched  upon  at  the  outset  of 
my  statement. 

THE  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

BILL 

From  March  29  through  April  5,  the 
Senate  conducted  an  intense  debate  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  most 
respects,  the  intensity  of  this  debate 
was  no  surprise,  for  the  i.ssue  involved 
was  Central  America  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  first  arose— a  failed 
attempt  by  the  President  to  make  an 
end  run  around  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  to  tag  his  request  onto  a 
bill  which  we  all  knew  could  not  be  de- 
layed—was guaranteed  to  arouse  con- 
troversy. 

In  some  respects,  however,  it  is  genu- 
inely surprising  that  we  should  have 
devoted  so  much  time  to  this  matter, 
for  the  fact  is  that  when  we  last  ap- 
propriated funds  for  Central  America 
we  knew  full  well  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  back  this  spring  looking 
for  more.  We  knew  this  because  we 
guaranteed  it  by  reducing  the  fiscal 
year  1984  authorization  to  levels  well 
below  what  the  administration  had 
felt  was  prudent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
real  issue  in  the  debate  this  spring  was 
not  over  our  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
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ica.  We  had  had  that  debate  last  fall. 
The  issue  instead  was  over  the  rela- 
tively trivial  point  of  whether  an  addi- 
tional short-term  infusion  of  funds 
would  be  granted  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram on  which  we  had  signed  off  last 
fall. 

To  draw  a  simplistic  analogy.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  as  if  somebody  had 
made  the  decision  to  purchase  a  car. 
and  having  arranged  for  consumer 
credit,  to  then  debate  whether  or  not 
to  make  his  monthly  payment  on  time 
and  in  the  amount  which  his  budget 
could  stand.  The  debate  was  not  over 
whether  to  sell  the  car.  or  to  rely  on 
public  transportation,  or  to  purchase  a 
second  and  better  car.  The  debate  was 
simply  over  whether  to  meet  an  obli- 
gation which  had  been  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  outset,  despite  the  fact 
that  circumstances  had  not  substan- 
tially changed. 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  supplemental  appropriation  was 
carefully  crafted  by  a  bipartisan  team, 
led  by  Senators  Inouye  and  Kasten.  It 
cut  the  President's  initial  request  by 
one-third.  It  imposed  limits.  It  was  ex- 
plicitly not  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment. It  was  a  short-term  infusion  of 
funds,  designed  to  carry  us  through  a 
period  in  which  the  glimmerings  of  a 
genuine  policy  are  becoming  vaguely 
apparent. 

Two  years  ago.  this  country  moved 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  in  the 
general  direction  of  elections.  The 
first  round  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions was  conducted  in  early  March  of 
this  year.  The  second  round  will  be 
conducted  in  May.  To  have  cut  off  this 
process  before  it  was  even  begun— for 
instance  by  killing  funding  for  the 
paramilitary  program  which  helps  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  voters  by  making 
it  harder  for  rebels  armed  by  and  di- 
rected from  Nicaragua  to  fight— would 
simply  have  been  folly.  And  to  cast  the 
vote  on  this  question  as  a  vote  on 
policy  is  really  begging  the  question, 
for  the  fact— as  I  intend  to  argue  at 
length  later— is  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  a  genuine  policy. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  on  all  separate  roUcall 
votes,  the  Senate  stayed  with  the  ap- 
propriations bill  by  large  majorities, 
frequently  by  margins  greater  than  3 
to  1.  There  were  few  here  who  be- 
lieved that  it  was  appropriate  to  treat 
a  short-term  appropriations  bill  as  the 
vehicle  to  alter  or  formulate  policy.  As 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  stated  in  an  exchange 
with  me,  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  was  'hardly  the  kind 
of  vehicle  we  ought  to  be  using,  this 
catchall  we  have  every  time  we  want 
to  move  something  along.  "  Senator 
DoDD  went  on  to  say  "my  hope  is  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  and  a 
better  forum  for  these  kinds  of  policy 
discussions.  "  I  agree  heartily. 


That  brings  me  to  the  next  point— 
the  remarkable  and  astonishing  com- 
ments by  the  President  in  his  George- 
town University  speech,  a  speech 
which  followed  by  1  day  the  adop- 
tion—on a  vote  of  76  to  19— of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  which  underwrote  his 
programs. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  proximity. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  I  understand 
why  people  in  the  Senate  might  have 
viewed  this  bill  as  an  occasion  for  a 
debate  on  policy,  particularly  given 
how  poorly  the  administration  had 
made  its  case  when  it  tried  to  resort  to 
the  end  run  of  March  8.  But,  for  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  President  had  this  body  in  mind  — 
if  he  did— when  he  gave  his  speech. 

THE  GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  SPEECH  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  President,  the  tension  between 
the  Executive  and  the  legislature  in 
foreign  policy  is  as  old  as  the  Repub- 
lic. It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  be- 
lieved so  strenuously  in  congressional 
primacy  over  the  war  powers,  but  it 
was  President  Jefferson  who  ignored 
Congress  when  he  sent  naval  expedi- 
tions to  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  explicit  on  the  question  of  con- 
gressional powers.  So  to  argue  that 
Congress  is  a  nuisance  or  worse  in  the 
area  of  foreign  policy  is  no  argument 
at  all.  If  Congre.ss  is  a  nuisance— and  it 
frequently  is— it  is  a  necessary  nui- 
sance. 

This  is  more  than  just  civics  book 
proprieties.  The  proper  and  necessary 
role  of  Congress  is  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
board  of  directors,  which  mediates  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  President 
on  matters  of  significant  policy.  We 
have  learned  too  often  that  a  foreign 
policy  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
people  of  this  country  is  a  foreign 
policy  which  will  eventually  fail.  All 
the  technology,  or  money,  or  keen 
analysis  in  the  world  cannot  change 
this  fact.  So  the  best  way  to  guarantee 
that  a  policy  has  support— and  to  pick 
up  early  warnings  if  it  does  not— is  to 
rely  on  the  Congress.  A  failure  to  do 
so  is  more  than  improper;  it  is  stupid 
as  well. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress  is 
necessarily  right.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  is  capable  of  running 
policy  effectively.  As  the  President 
properly  noted  in  his  Georgetown 
speech: 

Congress  has  not  ypt  developed  capacities 
for  coherent,  responsible  action  to  carry  out 
the  new  foreign  policy  powers  it  has  taken 
for  itself. 

But.  with  all  its  failings— institution- 
al, political,  intellectual,  and  emotion- 
al—the Congress  still  remains  at  the 
center  of  our  foreign  policy  process.  If 
we  are  to  correct  the  flaws  which  cur- 
rently make  sound  policy  so  difficult 
to  implement,  we  must  begin  by  asking 
Congress  to  live  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities, not  to  abrogate  them. 


It  does  not  stretch  the  imagination 
too  much  to  argue  that  this  President, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  would  prob- 
ably sleep  better  if  the  only  role  we 
played  in  foreign  policy  was  cheerlead- 
er. When  the  President  spoke  of  the 
need  for  "restoring  bipartisanship ' 
and  of  his  hopes  that  Congress  would 
support  "the  practical  details  of 
policy,  not  just  the  general  goals."  he 
was  to  some  extent  using  code  words 
to  ask  us  to  be  his  cheerleader. 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  we  aissume 
that  the  fundamental  failing  in  our 
foreign  policy  derives  exclusively  from 
partisanship.  As  a  result  we  look  back 
to  the  few  years  in  our  era— shortly 
after  World  War  II  when  Senator  Van- 
denberg  led  his  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  out  of  isolationism  and  into 
strong  support  for  Harry  Truman's 
policies  in  Europe— as  the  golden  age 
of  American  foreign  policy.  In  extreme 
cases,  we  come  to  think  of  that  era  as 
the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  foreign  policy  which 
enjoys  bipartisan  support  is  better 
than  one  that  does  not.  But  that  goal 
cannot  be  cited  as  its  own  justification. 
It  has  to  be  worked  for.  hard,  every 
day.  If  a  policy  is  to  be  bipartisan,  a 
broad  spectrum  of  people  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  policy  is  worthwhile, 
at  least  in  its  general  goals  and  prefer- 
ably in  its  practical  details.  The  act  of 
convincing  people  has  to  be  based  on 
more  than  simply  a  presumptive  claim 
to  expertise,  on  more  than  simply  an 
emotional  appeal  for  deference  to  au- 
thority. It  has  to  be  based  on  a  sound 
and  well  elaborated  case.  And  fre- 
quently, it  has  to  be  based  on  give  and 
take.  Bipartisanship  is  a  compromise. 
not  a  call  to  regimentation. 

President  Reagan  himself  under- 
stands the  limits  upon  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  when  that  policy  is  con- 
troversial. As  he  made  clear  in  his  op- 
position to  the  SALT  II  accord  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty- agreements 
which  were  first  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  later  culminated  by 
President  Carter— bipartisanship  is 
earned  through  hard  work:  it  is  not 
automatically  conferred. 

What  is  ironic  in  the  Georgetown 
speech,  therefore,  is  that  it  overlooks 
three  crucial  points. 

First,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  bi- 
partisanship is  a  worthy  goal  which  is 
observed  more  in  the  breach  than  not. 

Second,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  has  largely  supported 
the  President's  initiatives  and  has 
done  so  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Despite 
all  we  read  about  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate.  The  fact  remains  that 
congressional  support  for  such  things 
as  construction  of  the  MX  missile;  ac- 
celeration of  defense  spending;  deploy- 
ment of  troops  to  Lebanon;  the  con- 
duct of  the  arms  talks:  and  the  ongo- 
ing paramilitary  program  in  Central 


America  has  occurred  in  both  Houses, 
and  has  involved  members  of  both  par- 
ties. It  was  Senator  Inouye  who 
steered  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions through  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  Speaker  O'Neill  whose 
support  was  crucial  to  passage  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  concerning  Leb- 
anon. It  has  been  bipartisanship,  in 
both  Houses,  which  has  underwritten 
this  President's  remarkable  string  of 
foreign  policy  victories. 

Finally,  the  speech  overlooks  a  third 
and  crucial  point.  When  the  President 
expresses  his  understandable  frustra- 
tion with  the  limitations  on  the  con- 
gressional ability  to  shape,  oversee, 
and  support  policy,  he  is  not  speaking 
about  bipartisanship  at  all.  Instead,  he 
is  talking  about  frictions  and  tensions 
which  are  built  into  the  Congress  as  a 
body  and  into  exective-congressional 
relations  generically.  regardless  of 
party  alinements. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  are  some 
distinct  limitations  on  the  congression- 
al ability  to  perform  its  proper  role  in 
foreign  policy.  But  these  limitations 
are  as  much  institutional  as  they  are 
political.  And  they  must  be  overcome 
if  we  are  to  avoid  policy  paralysis. 

For  instance,  as  I  argued  when  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 97  along  with  Senators  Inouye 
and  Kassebaum,  Congress  is  far  too  re- 
luctant to  live  up  to  its  own  responsi- 
bilities when  those  responsibilities 
entail  making  tough  decisions  and 
living  with  them.  We  are  far  too  prone 
to  dump  everything  in  the  President's 
lap.  and  then  to  act  offended  when  he 
acts  as  we  asked  him  to.  We  are  far  too 
prone  to  abrogate  a  policy-setting 
role— a  role  we  must  share  with  the 
President— and  to  adopt  instead  a  mi- 
cromanagement  role.  In  that  sense, 
the  President's  comments  concerning 
the  "practical  details  of  policy"  are 
somewhat  understandable. 

What  is  called  for,  if  we  are  to  act  in 
a  responsible  way  as  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, is  the  ability  to  look  at  a  large 
issue,  recognize  the  tradeoffs  and  nu- 
ances, develop  a  sense  of  direction,  and 
then  entrust  implementation  to  the 
proper  authority.  Too  often,  instead, 
we  focus  on  the  small  issue  or  the  cur- 
rent symbol:  we  avoid  nuance;  and  we 
adopt  a  skeptical  and  critical  attitude 
toward  the  details,  not  recognizing 
that  when  we  fail  to  specify  goals  then 
we  will  necessarily  be  upset  about  de- 
rivative details. 

So  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
Congress  needs  to  improve  its  mecha- 
nisms for  dealing  with  policy.  And  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  when  we  do  our 
job,  it  will  be  a  shared  task.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  critical  that  there  be  regu- 
lar and  complete  consultation  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress.  Without 
consultation— and  the  trust  that 
comes  from  consultation— there  can  be 
no  hope  for  bipartisanship,  nor  for  a 
Congress  willing  to  recognize  its  own 


limits  as  well  as  its  responsibilities, 
and  to  behave  accordingly.  This  brings 
us,  of  course,  to  the  issue  of  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  waters. 

MINING  AND  THE  PARAMILITARY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  general- 
ly, and  the  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committees  particularly,  have 
made  amply  clear  their  willingness  to 
sustain  a  program  of  paramilitary 
action  in  Central  America  if  that  pro- 
gram is  sensible;  if  it  is  bounded  rather 
than  open  ended;  if  it  is  explained  to 
the  proper  authorities  rather  than 
concealed;  and  if  it  is  a  clear  and 
needed  element  of  a  larger  policy. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  often  lost 
sight  of  the  reason  why  the  United 
States  looks  to  this  option  in  its  for- 
eign policy.  In  generally,  such  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  provide  us  meas- 
ures short  of  open  hostilities  to 
achieve  aims  which  cannot  be 
achieved  diplomatically.  In  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  a  country  which  has  made 
abundantly  clear  its  desire  to  feed  the 
insurgency  in  El  Salvador  and  export 
its  own  form  of  government  by  mob  to 
Costa  Rica,  it  has  been  a  sensible  idea 
to  impose  a  cost  on  such  actions.  What 
this  calls  for,  obviously,  is  limited  and 
finite  activities,  not  large-scale  meas- 
ures. Ideally,  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
everybody  who  smuggled  arms  from 
Nicaragua  into  other  countries,  or  who 
undertook  terrorist  bombings  in  Costa 
Rica,  could  be  caught  and  detained. 

Failing  that,  it  is  altogether  sensible 
to  impose  a  cost  on  those  who  get 
through,  both  to  slow  down  the  spread 
of  subversion  in  what  Nicaragua  calls 
a  "revolution  without  frontiers  "  and 
to  deter  future  such  actions. 

Consistently,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees have  sought  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
order  to  insure  that  what  actions 
might  be  taken  are  within  sensible  and 
legal  bounds.  The  reason  that  the 
Congress  has  thus  far-  authorized  the 
funding  sought  is  that  individual 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  able 
to  trust  the  judgment  and  the  ability 
of  their  colleagues  on  the  Senate  and 
House  Intelligence  Committees. 
Rather  than  asking  each  Member  of 
Congre.ss  to  investigate  what  are  nec- 
essarily highly  sensitive  matters,  the 
Congress  has  entrusted  that  job  to 
small  committees. 

If  the  administration— any  adminis- 
tration—is to  hope  for  continued  con- 
gressional authority  to  conduct  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  must  occa- 
sionally be  undertaken,  it  is  vital  that 
there  be  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  consultation  between  the  Executive 
and  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  As  Senator  Goldwater 
put  it  in  his  letter  to  Director  Casey  of 
the  CIA.  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
support  a  policy  when  we  ourselves  do 
not  know  what  that  policy  is. 

In  short,  if  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees are  to  do  their  job,  they  must 


have  a  reputation  among  their  col- 
leagues for  reliability.  They  cannot 
have  that  reputation  if  vital  informa- 
tion is  kept  from  them.  And  if  they 
should  ultimately  lose  their  effective- 
ness because  their  reputation  has  de- 
clined, the  alternative  will  be  a  return 
to  the  days  when  up  to  eight  separate 
committees  oversaw  the  actions  of  the 
intelligence  community.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  will  not  ever  have  a 
policy:  we  will  have  a  circus. 

When  the  President  stated  in  his 
Georgetown  speech  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  "seek  new  means 
to  reach  bipartisan,  executive,  legisla- 
tive consensus."  I  was  somewhat  curi- 
ous just  what  he  meant.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  comments  were  delivered 
on  Friday.  April  6. 

By  Monday.  April  9.  I  simply  could 
not  believe  that  assertion,  for  I  had 
read— along  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—the details  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
waters.  There  had  been  no  consensus 
on  this  issue  because  there  had  been 
no  consultation.  And.  frankly,  had 
there  been  consultation,  there  would 
not  have  been  consensus  for  the  action 
was  foolish  in  the  extreme.  It  posed  a 
distinct  risk  of  escalating  our  difficul- 
ties with  Nicaragua;  it  involved  other 
countries;  and  it  self-evidently  had  no 
hope  for  secrecy.  Worst  of  all.  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  controversy 
demonstrated  an  incredible  insensitiv- 
ity  to  reality,  and  it  succeeded  in  di- 
verting attention  from  the  behavior  of 
the  Sandinistas  to  our  own  behavior. 
That  is  why.  of  course,  there  was  so 
lopsided  a  vote  to  prohibit  future 
mining. 

What  this  episode  demonstrates,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  Congress— with  all 
its  cumbersome  procedures— can  serve 
as  a  valuable  check  on  stupidity.  It 
shows,  in  other  words,  that  procedure 
can  bolster  policy.  The  astonishing 
failure  of  the  administration  to  under- 
stand the  special  burdens  borne  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees is  perhaps  the  least  of  the 
issues  involved  here,  bad  as  they  were. 
Here  was  a  case  where  a  failure  to 
adhere  to  procedure  led  to  a  policy  de- 
cision which  was  disastrous.  And  that 
brings  us  back  to  the  beginning— the 
need  to  integrate  policy  with  proce- 
dure. 

Obviously,  the  vote  against  the  be- 
havior of  the  administration  did  not 
represent  a  repudiation  of  the  policy 
which  we  had  sustained  and  supported 
the  previous  week.  In  the  first  place, 
we  adopted  a  nonbinding  resolution. 
In  the  second  place,  few  of  us  agreed 
that  mining  harbors  was  consonant 
with  either  the  overall  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica or  with  the  paramilitary  program 
in  particular.  So  in  voting  as  we  did. 
we  did  not  undercut  our  policy,  we 
reaffirmed  it.  Finally,  we  were  rightly 
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disturbed  that  there  had  been  such  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  procedure. 

So  in  some  senses,  the  84-to-12  vote 
on  the  Kennedy  resolution  was  a 
matter  of  politics  inside  the  Washing- 
ton Beltway,  not  policy  at  the  water's 
edge.  But  as  a  clear  signal  of  the  need 
to  conform  our  policy  to  proper  proce- 
dure, the  vote  spoke  legions  about  the 
overall  failings  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

We  can  learn  from  this  episode,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  can  use  the  lessons 
gained  to  develop  the  kind  of  foreign 
policy  which  I  know  that  President 
Reagan  wants  to  see  us  adopt  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  first  le.sson  we  must 
learn,  of  course,  is  that  procedure  is  a 
vital  element  of  sound  policy,  not  an 
impediment  to  it.  And  I  think  we  are 
learning  that  lesson  now.  both  here  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Executive. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
begun— at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue— to  move  toward  recommitting 
ourselves  to  full  and  active  consulta- 
tion and  participation  in  the  shared 
duties  of  foreign  policy.  Pledges  have 
been  made,  and  misunderstandings 
have  been  cleared  up.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  not  see  a  repetition  of  the 
mining  fiasco. 

But  structural  reforms  are  not 
enough.  We  cannot  just  ink  in  lines  of 
communication  on  an  organization 
chart  and  e.xpect  to  establish  the  kind 
of  working  relationship  needed  to  ac- 
tually formulate  and  implement 
policy.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  biparti- 
sanship—which is  really  a  form  of 
trust— has  to  be  earned. 

It  is  not  earned  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  reiterates  the  foolish  state- 
ment that  a  lack  of  bipartisanship  is 
what  undermined  our  approach  to 
Lebanon.  If  people  in  the  administra- 
tion really  believe  this  point,  then 
they  have  not  read  the  conclusions  of 
their  own  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
chaired  by  Admiral  Long,  and  they 
have  forgotten  that  even  as  orders 
were  being  prepared  to  load  our  ma- 
rines on  ships  administration  spokes- 
men were  attacking  anybody  in  Con- 
gress who  suggested  this  alternative. 

Bipartisanship  is  not  earned  when 
things  like  the  Georgetown  speech  fol- 
lows by  1  day  a  manifest  demonstra- 
tion of  bipartisanship  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Bipartisanship  is  not  earned  when 
the  administration  apparency  views 
the  Intelligence  Committees  as  obsta- 
cles, rather  than  as  partners  in  the 
tough  job  of  making  and  implement- 
ing policy. 

Unless  we  start  seeing  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  sharing  with  Congress— both 
Houses  and  both  parties— the  responsi- 
bility for  crafting  our  policy  in  Central 
America,  we  will  lose  any  prospect  of  a 
policy  at  all.  \ye  already  face  the 
threat  that  the  House  may  cut  off  the 
CIA  supplemental  funding  which  this 
body  appropriated  on  April  5.  Speak- 


ing as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  as  a  person  with  years  of 
experience  in  Central  America,  and  as 
a  Republican  Senator.  I  know  that 
this  would  be  a  tragic  mistake— a  point 
made  with  some  clarity  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic.  But  if  it 
were  to  happen,  the  fault  would  lie  as 
much  with  the  administration  as  with 
the  House.  So  here  is  one  Republican 
Senator  who  will  make  the  case  that 
his  own  party's  interest  as  much  as 
the  Nation's  interest  is  served  when 
the  President  makes  better  overtures 
for  bipartisanship  than  he  did  at 
Georgetown. 

THE  CH.ALLENCE  IN  TENTRAI.  AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  Congress 
have  the  courage  and  the  will  to  tackle 
so  challenging  and  complex  an  issue- 
particularly  in  an  election  year— we 
have  an  impending  opportunity  to 
help  elaborate  a  policy  for  Central 
America,  to  live  up  to  our  own  respon- 
sibilities, to  benefit  this  country  we 
serve.  That  opportunity,  of  course,  will 
be  found  in  the  debate— if  we  ha\e 
one— over  the  Jackson  plan. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  function  too 
often  here  by  continuing  resolution— 
the  force  feeding  of  money  into  pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  well  stud- 
ied. That  is  nowhere  more  the  case 
than  in  our  policy  toward  Central 
America. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  here, 
we  have  gone  through  occasional  de- 
bates over  particular  issues— human 
rights:  land  reform:  trade  relations. 
We  have  usually  done  so  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  and  with  little  real  scrutiny  of 
our  underlying  assumptions  about  how 
countries  evolve.  A  debate  over  the 
future  of  a  region  has  too  often 
become  a  trivia  contest  over  a  given 
country's  past.  We  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  enunciated  what  goals  we  want 
to  accomplish,  and  we  have  never  de- 
termined whether  Central  America  is 
a  distinct  region.  A  cockpit  for  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  or  a  spot  on 
the  map  where  seven  countries 
happen  to  be  found. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  this  fail- 
ing, of  cour.se.  Time  after  time,  in  lis- 
tening to  administration  testimony.  I 
get  the  sense  that  our  policy  is  deter- 
mined simply  by  whomever  has  a 
microphone  on  a  given  day.  and  by 
whatever  minicrisis  occurred  the  day 
before.  We  are  still  coming  to  grips 
with  this  complex  region,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Because  of  that,  it  is  simply  not 
correct  to  say  that  we  have  a  policy. 
Instead,  it  can  be  said  at  best  that  we 
have  a  series  of  programs,  which  seem 
to  change  with  the  winds. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  Central 
America  is  about  to  undergo  the  starts 
of  what  could  be  a  profound  change. 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras  will  both 
hold  elections.  These  elections  may 
well  result  in  genuinely  representative 
governments  which  can  evolved  over 
time  into  full-fledged  democracies  pro- 


vided we  and  they  are  constant  in  our 
purpose.  This  will  then  leave  Guate- 
mala at  one  extreme  and  Nicaragua  at 
another.  And  it  will  bolster  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  process,  provided  the  U.S. 
is  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of  such 
authorities  as  President  Monge  of 
Costa  Rica. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  may  soon 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  advice  and 
expertise  of  committed  democrats  in 
as  many  as  four  countries  in  the 
region— Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras, and  Panama.  If  we  ourselves 
can  overcome  our  own  prejudices  and 
learn  from  this  unique  configuration,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  begin  to  put 
some  flesh  on  the  skeletonized  policy 
outlined  by  the  Kissinger  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  outline  the  details  of  the  Jackson 
plan,  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar 
anyway.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
report  is  remarkable  in  its  subtlety,  in 
its  grasp  of  the  complexity  of  the  situ- 
ation, in  its  avoidance  of  bumper-stick- 
er nostrums,  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  been  misrepresented,  mis- 
understood, and  ignored  by  so  many 
Americans.  As  a  recent  article  in  the 
National  Journal  makes  clear,  the 
report  of  the  Bipartisan  Commission, 
like  the  works  of  Shakespeare  or  the 
Bible,  is  more  quoted  than  read. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Jackson  plan  represents  a  signifi- 
cant outline  which,  with  modification 
by  the  Congress,  can  begin  to  shape 
our  long-term  policy.  It  can  account 
for  the  complex  interrelationships 
among  countries  in  the  region.  It  can 
account  for  the  urgency  of  the  crisis 
which  has  been  so  long  in  the  making 
and  so  long  ignored.  It  can  account  for 
the  fact  that,  like  it  or  not.  the  United 
States  will  always  be  involved  in  the 
region  even  if  by  default.  What  will  be 
needed.  Mr.  President,  is  a  willingness 
by  this  body,  and  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  House,  to  sit  down  and  actually 
think  this  through. 

So  to  conclude,  Mr.  President,  we 
need  to  begin  now  to  ask  some  funda- 
mental questions.  Each  of  us  will  have 
different  answers,  of  course,  but  we 
need  a  set  of  common  questions.  Let 
me  pose  a  few  of  them: 

First,  will  the  administration  be  will- 
ing to  replace  its  current  hodgepodge 
of  programs  with  a  clear  statement  of 
what  we  are  doing? 

Second,  will  the  President  and  his 
officers  begin  to  demonstrate  a  genu- 
ine willingness  to  work  with  Congress, 
and  not  against  it? 

Third,  will  we  in  Congress  begin,  as 
the  Nation's  board  of  directors,  to 
enunciate  a  vision  of  the  future,  recog- 
nizing that  the  United  States  must 
play  major  role  in  that  future? 

Fourth,  will  we  in  both  branches  of 
Government  begin  to  work  together  to 
give  some  specifics  to  that  vision,  al- 
tering it  where  needed  and  deferring 


to  each  other's  particular  form  of  ex- 
pertise where  appropriate? 

Fifth,  will  we  take  advantage  of  the 
great  pool  of  talent  which  can  be 
found  among  people  like  President 
Monge  or  former  President  Duarte? 

Finally,  will  we  come  to  recognize 
that  just  as  our  policy  must  be  long 
term,  so  too  the  congressional  sense  of 
responsibility  for  actually  shaping  and 
sharing  policy  must  be  long  term? 

Unless  these  questions  are  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  fear  that  we  will 
continue  to  see  our  current  pattern  of 
vacillation  between  procedural  and 
policy  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Nation- 
al Journal  and  the  New  Republic,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  National  Journal.  Apr.  21,  1984] 
Whatever  Happened  to  the  Kissinger 
Panel's  Central  America  Consensus? 
(By  Chri.stopher  Madison) 

Last  .summer.  President  Reagan  appointed 
a  bipartisan  commi.ssion  to  help  build  public 
.support  for  his  Central  America  policies, 
which  were  causing  increasing  controversy. 
The  12-mcmber  commission  finished  its 
work  in  January  and.  apparently  overcom- 
ing many  preconceptions  about  the  issues, 
forged  a  consensus.  But  that  consensus  has 
not  been  extended  to  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Instead,  in  the  months  since  the  report's 
release,  as  during  the  previous  year.  Reagan 
has  been  engaged  in  constant  battle  with 
Congress  over  his  Central  America  policies. 
Sometimes  he  wins:  Congress  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  aid  to  El  Salvador.  But 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua has  always  generated  controversy,  and 
may  make  consensus  impossible. 

Early  this  month,  for  example,  the  Senate 
seemed  to  be  leaning  in  Reagan's  direction 
when  it  overwhelmingly  approved  his  $62 
million  aid  request  for  El  Salvador  and  a  $21 
million  authorization  to  support  the 
antigovernment  rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

The  very  next  week,  outraged  by  disclo- 
sures that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
had  a  direct  role  in  supervising  the  mining 
of  Nicaraguan  harbors,  the  Senate  approved 
a  ■sense-of-the-Senate"  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  CIAs  role.  The  House  quickly  ap- 
proved a  similar  resolution  by  a  281-111 
vote,  and  seemed  certain  to  vote  down  fur- 
ther funds  for  the  Nicaraguan  effort  and  to 
scale  back  the  Salvadoran  aid  request. 

Far  in  the  background  in  these  debates, 
and  having  almost  no  obvious  influence,  it 
seems,  is  the  report  of  the  National  Biparti- 
.san  Commission  on  Central  America, 
chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  The  lack  of  impact  has  left 
some  members  frustrated  and  depressed. 
Others  believe  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
commission  report  to  end  the  Central  Amer- 
ican debate,  particularly  in  an  election  year 
when  Democrats  need  issues  on  which  to 
challenge  Reagan  at  the  polls. 

The  12member  commission,  appointed  by 
Reagan  last  year  at  the  first  stirrings  of 
controversy  over  his  policies,  was  asked  to 
make  policy  recommendations  and  to  sug- 
gest how  a  consensus  might  be  achieved.  It 


undertook  an  exhaustive  review  of  political, 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  region 
and  took  clear  stands  on  most  of  the 
issues— but  not  all— now  being  debated  by 
Congress. 

In  its  report  presented  to  Reagan  last  Jan- 
uary, the  commission  concluded  there  was 
an  acute  crisis  in  the  region  and  proposed  a 
.series  of  complex,  long-range  solutions  em- 
phasizing economic,  social  and  humanitari- 
an programs.  The  Administration  quickly 
translated  the  findings  into  legislation  and 
submitted  it  to  Congress.  But  debate  there 
has  focused  instead  on  highly  controversial 
military  questions  involving  Nicaragua's  ef- 
forts to  launch  a  communist  revolution  in 
the  region.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  have  become 
buried  in  House  and  Senate  committees. 

Jim  Wright.  D-Texas.  the  House  Majority 
Leader,  who  served  as  a  senior  counselor  to 
the  commission,  said  of  its  report:  'Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  had  the  impact  that  it  de- 
served to  have.  Maybe  it  isn't  too  late,  once 
we  get  past  the  harshly  divisive  subtopics 
and  focus  instead  on  the  long-range  i.ssues." 

Wright  counts  among  the  divisive  subtop- 
ics aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  guerrillas,  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Honduras  and  contin- 
ued aid  to  El  Salvador.  These  are  not  unim- 
portant questions,  but.  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view, they  detract  from  any  discussions  of 
the  central  point  of  the  Ki.ssinger  commis- 
sion's report,  the  need  for  the  United  States 
"to  begin  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  long-term 
program  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment "  for  the  region. 

LONG-TERM  PROGRAM 

The  commission  did  not  ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  the  rebels  in 
Nicaragua,  but  it  look  a  broader  perspective. 
It  said:  "Central  America  is  our  near  neigh- 
bor and  a  strategic  cro.ssroads  of  global  sig- 
nificance." After  identifying  the  long  fester- 
ing social,  political  and  economic  problems 
in  the  region,  the  commi-ssion  concluded 
they  were  being  exacerbated  by  revolution- 
ary forces  in  Nicaragua  that  were  backed  by 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nicaragua's  rev- 
olutionary activities  in  neighboring  El  Sal- 
vador and  elsewhere  in  the  region  must  be 
neutralized,  the  commission  said,  by  negoti- 
ation if  possible,  by  force  if  nece.s.sary. 

On  a  broader  level,  the  commission  said 
"the  advance  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  power  on 
the  American  mainland  affects  the  global 
balance  "  and  required  the  United  States  "to 
defend  against  security  threats  near  our 
borders.  .  .  .  " 

The  commissions  solutions  included  S8 
billion  in  economic  aid  over  five  years.  a.s 
well  as  significantly  increased  military  as- 
sistance to  U.S.  allies  such  as  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras.  And  while  it  did  not  explicit- 
ly endorse  U.S.  support  for  the  secret  war 
against  the  government  in  Nicaragua,  it  said 
the  Marxist-Leninist  government  there  was 
a  threat  to  the  region  and  that  the  pressure 
applied  by  the  antigovernment  insurgents 
may  force  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
consider  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  re- 
gion's tensions. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
novative agency  to  distribute  economic  aid 
to  all  countries  in  the  region,  including 
Nicaragua  if  it  made  a  commitment  to 
social,  political  and  economic  reforms,  the 
commission  recommended  establishing  a  lit- 
eracy and  teachers  corps,  scholarships  for 
Central  Americans  to  attend  U.S.  universi- 
ties and  increased  housing  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  a  surpri.se  to  many,  including  the 
commission  members  themselves,  that  they 


managed  to  reach  a  consensus  on  U.S.  goals 
and  interests  in  Central  America.  Just  as 
surprising,  considering  the  group's  biparti- 
san makeup,  that  consensus  was  a  close  ap- 
proximation of  Reagan's  policies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration's 
critics  were  not  surprised  that  the  commis- 
sion endorsed  Reagan's  policies:  they  as- 
sumed the  President  would  not  decide  to  ap- 
point a  commission  that  would  disagree 
with  him.  But  interviews  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  and  its  small  staff 
suggest  that  something  unusual  happened 
among  the  commission's  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, politicians  and  labor  leaders,  edu- 
cators and  others. 

In  addition  to  Kissinger,  its  chairman,  the 
commission's  members  were  former  Repub- 
lican Sen.  Nicholas  F.  Brady  of  New  Jersey; 
San  Antonio  Democratic  Mayor  Henry  G. 
Cisneros:  former  Texas  Gov.  William  P.  Cle- 
ments Jr..  a  Republican:  Yale  University 
profes.sor  Carlos  F.  Diaz-Alejandro:  Wilson 
S.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  Inc.:  Lane 
Kirkland.  president  of  the  AFL  CIO:  Wash- 
ington political  analyst  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon:  Boston  University  president  John 
Silber:  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Potter  Stewart:  former  Democratic  National 
Committee  chairman  Robert  S.  Strau.ss:  and 
William  B.  Walsh,  founder  of  Project  Hope. 
"I  was  astounded  at  what  happened  to 
that  group."  said  William  D.  Rogers,  a 
former  career  diplomat  and  Kissinger  aide 
who  .served  as  a  senior  counselor  to  the  12 
members.  Many  commission  members,  he 
said,  began  with  only  a  "primitive  under- 
standing of  Central  America  '  and  were 
biased  in  their  solutions.  Liberals  thought 
you  just  needed  a  New  Deal  for  the  region, 
and  conservatives  thought  you  just  needed 
to  bomb  Cuba." 

But  the  group  "learned  and  came  togeth- 
er" and  produced,  in  Rogers  view,  a  com- 
plex strategic  report  that  went  beyond 
bland  generalities  and  took  into  account  the 
interrelationships  of  politics,  economics  and 
human  rights  in  the  region.  Some  members 
changed  their  views  on  the  i.ssues  in  the 
proce.ss  of  hearing  testimony  in  Washing- 
ton, visiting  Central  America  and  debating 
and  drafting  their  report.  "They  came  up 
with  a  policy  that  took  us  beyond  infectious 
bilateralism  "  Rogers  said. 

hard-line  consensus 

This  process  may  have  contributed  to  the 
commission's  surprisingly  hard-line  consen- 
sus on  the  problems  in  the  region.  Certainly 
not  every  member  of  the  commission  was 
prepared  at  the  outset  to  endorse  the  Ad- 
ministration's thesis  that  the  United  States 
had  to  confront  the  threat  posed  to  Central 
America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
left-wing  revolutions. 

But  the  commission  reached  that  conclu- 
sion at  the  end.  It  wrote:  "The  Soviet -Cuban 
challenge  to  make  Central  America  part  of 
their  geostrategic  challenge  is  what  has 
turned  the  struggle  .  .  .  into  a  security  and 
political  problem  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  hemisphere."  It  also  said  that  "the 
triumph  of  hosuie  forces"  in  the  region 
would  be   "read  as  a  sign  of  U.S.  impotence.  " 

This  cold  war  reading  of  the  Central 
American  situation  has  always  been  the 
most  controversial  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  there:  skeptics  have  ques- 
tioned whether  there  was  a  genuine,  wide- 
spread communist  threat  to  the  region,  and 
Congress  has  hesitated  to  ap^ove  aid  based 
on  these  conclusions. 
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But  this  view  was  endorsed  by  all  12  com- 
mission members,  including  three  who  were 
perceived  as  anything  but  conservative  on 
Central  American  politics:  Cisneros.  Diaz- 
Alejandro  and  Strauss.  The  conclusion 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  increase  its  military 
and  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador,  provided  it 
was  conditioned  on  improvements  in  human 
rights. 

Commission  members  and  staff  agree  that 
such  a  consensus  may  have  surprised  outsid- 
ers. Rogers  said  that  the.se  views  emerged 
from  .several  key  events.  Most  crucial  was  a 
briefing  the  commission  received  from  lead- 
ers of  the  Sandinista  regime,  including 
Daniel  Ortega,  the  head  of  the  government, 
in  Managua  last  winter. 

According  to  Walsh,  a  commission 
member  who  supported  Administration 
policy  before  he  was  appointed,  the  Nicara- 
guans  had  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  ■dia- 
logue" with  Americans  through  the  commis- 
sion. Instead,  they  delivered  what  he  called 
a  'tirade"  against  U.S.  policy. 

Others  who  attended  noted  from  the 
briefing  that  the  Sandinistas  clearly  were 
using  Soviet  and  Cuban  intelligence  infor- 
mation and  that  this  erased  any  doubts 
commission  members  may  have  had  about 
the  links  between  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
and  the  Nicaraguans. 

Commission  members  also  received  intelli- 
gence briefings  from  U.S.  sources  about 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activity  in  the  region.  A 
fact  that  impre.ssed  them  was  the  Soviet 
arms  flow  into  Nicaragua  and  to  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas.  Several  members  of  the 
commission  concluded,  in  the  words  of  a 
member.  -Eventually,  unless  there  was  a 
Change  in  the  behavior  of  the  Nicaraguans. 
the  United  States  would  find  itself  with  a 
security  problem  in  the  region." 

Commission  members  also  heard  from 
other  governments  in  the  region.  According 
to  Rogers,  this  was  the  "bombshell"  that 
produced  the  commi.ssion's  hard-line  con- 
sensus. "They  heard  repeatedly  from  re- 
spected democratic  leaders  in  the  region  the 
sense  that  the  continuation  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  in  its  current  form  was  incom- 
patible with  the  long-term  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  region."  Rogers  said. 

According  to  Walsh,  officials  in  Honduras 
"who  met  with  commission  members  feared 
they  were  about  to  be  invaded.  Administra- 
tion officials  familiar  with  the  commissions 
briefings  in  the  region  said  that  officials  in 
Costa  Rica  also  expressed  alarm  about  the 
Nicaraguans  and  that  this  'surprised"  the 
commission. 

"They  didn't  expect  that,  even  though 
wed  been  telling  people  that  for  years. " 
said  an  Administration  specialist  on  Central 
America. 

MISUNDERSTOOD? 

The  commission  completed  its  work  in 
early  January  and  released  its  report  on 
Jan.  11.  At  that  point.  Rogers  said,  it  "fell 
off  the  table." 

The  report  presented  a  complex  economic, 
political  and  military  strategy  for  the  region 
that  was  not  easily  digested  or  presented  to 
the  public.  Instead.  Rogers  .said,  two  percep- 
tions dominated.  First,  in  part  because  of 
Kissinger's  connection  with  the  effort,  it 
was  widely  perceived  that  the  report  viewed 
the  region  entirely  in  terms  of  the  East- 
West  conflict  and  that  it  proposed  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  problems  in  the  region. 

Second,  the  surprising  degree  of  consensus 
was  partially  hidden  as  public  attention  fo- 
cused on  two  dissenting  footnotes.  One.  sup- 
ported   by    Cisneros    and    Diaz-Alejandro. 


stated  clear  opposition  to  continued  U.S. 
support  for  guerrillas  fighting  the  Nicara- 
guan  government— a  point  on  which  the 
report  had  been  vague.  The  other,  signed  by 
Kissinger  and  others,  took  issue  with  the  re- 
port's conclusion  that  the  United  States 
should  require  improvements  in  human 
rights  conditions  before  granting  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  Rogers  .said  that  these  dissents 
were  secondary  to  the  broad  agreement  and 
should  have  been  perceived  that  way. 

"The  extraordinary  educational  experi- 
ence of  the  commission  was  not  transferred 
to  the  American  people  at  large  in  any  re- 
spect. "  Rogers  .said. 

He  also  blamed  premature  leaks  about  the 
commission's  findings  in  major  newspapers. 
Most  stories  appearing  before  the  report 
was  made  public  were  "misinformed"  in 
some  aspect.  Rogers  said,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  alter  the  impression  they  left.  He 
cited  a  front-page  Sunday  New  "Vork  Times 
story,  written  by  Seymour  M.  Hersh.  that 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  military 
aspects  of  the  commi.ssion's  work.  Rogers 
said  the  story  was  based  on  a  consultant's 
draft  that  already  had  been  rejected. 

Rogers  also  faulted  himself  and  the  com- 
mi.ssion  for  not  working  hard  enough  be- 
forehand to  obtain  Latin  American  support 
for  the  findings.  When  t\e  Latin  Americans 
did  react,  they  were  lukewarm  ar-best  and 
appeared  to  be  reacting  to,4jress  glccounts 
rather  than  the  report  itsort.       

Rogers  described  him-wlf  as  ;,xlepressed 
and  very  disappointed  "  ti»«l  J^he  commis- 
sion's consensus  was  not  adopted  by  Con- 
gress or  the  public.  "There  was  very  little 
realization  of  the  complex  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  what  the  commission  pro- 
posed." he  said.  Rather  than  debate  long- 
range  strategy  for  the  region,  he  .said.  Con- 
gress became  entangled  in  the  details  of 
whether  to  send  aid  to  El  Salvador  before  or 
after  the  election  there  and  whether  it 
should  be  $90  million  or  $60  million.  Discus- 
sion about  the  economic  program  presented 
in  the  report  has  been  sparse. 

But  the  commissions  report  has  had  .some 
impact,  even  if  it  has  not  created  a  national 
consensus.  "Some  people  felt  a  commission 
on  Central  America  could  end  the  debate.  I 
never  believed  that.  But  it  has  changed  the 
debate  in  some  positive  ways.  "  said  Rep.  Mi- 
chael D.  Barnes.  D-Md..  a  vocal  critic  of  Ad- 
ministration policy  in  the  region  who  served 
as  a  counselor  to  the  commission  but  who 
has  since  distanced  himself  from  some  of  its 
findings. 

Barnes,  who  chairs  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  .said  the  report  educated  Americans 
about  the  region,  emphasized  economic  dif- 
ficulties at  a  time  when  most  attention  was 
being  focused  on  military  and  political  prob- 
lems and  made  it  clear  that  in  El  Salvador, 
there  was  significant  right-wing  violence. 
On  this  last  point,  he  said,  it  was.  in  effect, 
a  repudiation  of  the  Administration's  poli- 
cies, which  he  said  "downplayed  "  right-wing 
violence. 

Over  all.  Barnes  said.  "The  commission 
raised  the  level  of  the  debate.  We  now  have 
a  more  knowledgeable  debate." 

Administration  officials  put  it  somewhat 
differently.  "If  nothing  else,  it  showed  we 
were  on  the  right  track.  "  said  Otto  J.  Reich, 
the  State  Department's  coordinator  for 
public  diplomacy  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Another  official,  deeply  involved  in  shep- 
herding the  Administration's  aid  program 
through  Congress,  said.  "It  has  provided  an 
element  of  political  cover  for  those  that  are 


going  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  some  grum- 
bling about  both  the  report  and  the  Admin- 
istration's handling  of  legislation  imple- 
menting its  recommendations. 

Sen.  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  D-Conn..  a  lead- 
ing critic  of  Administration  policy,  for  ex- 
ample, criticized  the  report  because  it  gave 
little  emphasis  to  the  "Contadora  "  peace 
process,  an  effort  by  Mexico.  Colombia. 
Venezuela  and  Panama  to  mediate  the  con- 
flicts in  Central  America  and  arrange  a  re- 
gional peace  agreement. 

Here  we  have  132  pages  of  how  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  and  hope  to  the  Latin 
Americans  in  the  1980s.  "  Dodd  said  during 
Senate  debate  in  early  April  on  the  El  Sal- 
vador emergency  aid  package.  "We  have  the 
four  most  significant  Latin  American  coun- 
tries trying  to  work  out  an  answer  to  that. 
We  study  the  problem,  and  when  we  get 
through  studying  the  problem,  they  find 
themselves  in  one  paragraph  of  a  132-page 
report.  We  wonder  why  there  is  some  degree 
of  skepticism  about  our  intention." 

Richard  E.  Feinberg.  who  served  in  the 
State  Department  and  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  staff  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  now  is  a  fellow  at  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  said  the 
commission  concentrated  on  "worst-case  sce- 
narios that  are  unlikely  and  that  can  be  pre- 
vented with  a  reasonably  sensible  diploma- 
cy. The  report  rai.ses  the  specter  of  offen- 
sive Soviet  military  bases  on  the  isthmus. 
"Yet  no  evidence  is  presented  that  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Central  American  govern- 
ments are  considering  such  a  move,  or  why 
it  would  be  in  their  advantage  to  do  so." 
Feinberg  made  the  comments  in  a  critique 
of  the  commission's  report  that  was  present- 
ed to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee last  February. 

More  often,  criticism  has  concerned  the 
Administration's  implementation  of  the 
report.  "They  picked  out  what  they  wanted 
and  ignored  what  they  didn't  want.  "  said  a 
Latin  American  specialist  who  worked  with 
the  commission  in  drafting  the  recommen- 
dations. 

The  notion  of  conditioning  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor on  human  rights  improvements  and 
other  reforms  was  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Kissinger  commission,  for  example,  but  a 
prominent  commission  member  has  accused 
the  Administration  of  ignoring  the  recom- 
mendation. 

"One  of  the  ways  we  were  able  to  achieve 
a  bipartisan  consensus  was  through  strong 
conditionality  language,  but  they  walked 
away  from  it."  said  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Strauss  in  an 
interview.  As  a  result,  he  has  refused  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  the  Administrations 
legislative  proposal. 

Strauss.  Rogers  and  others  have  also  criti- 
cized the  Administration's  handling  of  a 
propo.sal  for  a  Central  American  Develop- 
ment Organization,  which  is  a  key.  if  largely 
unnoticed,  element  in  the  report.  The  orga- 
nization, with  members  from  all  Central 
American  nations  and  a  U.S.  chairman,  was 
designed  as  a  multilateral  alternative  to  tra- 
ditional government-to-government  assist- 
ance programs,  which  many  believed  have 
not  worked  and  lack  credibility. 

A  fourth  of  U.S.  aid  recommended  in  the 
report  was  to  be  distributed  through  the  or- 
ganization, which  would  distribute  it  to 
countries  in  the  region  that  had  made  com- 
mitments to  improve  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  and  to  refrain  from 
military  attacks  on  neighbors. 


But  critics  said  the  Administration  weak- 
ened the  proposal  when  it  was  submitted  to 
Congress.  According  to  Rogers,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  the  chairman 
of  the  development  organization  was  exact- 
ly what  the  commission  did  not  want.  "This 
transfers  a  multilateral  effort  into  an  aid 
mechanism.  It  cant  carry  out  the  goals  set 
by  the  commission." 

DIVIDED  CONGRESS 

The  primary  reason  Reagan  appointed  the 
Kissinger  commission,  of  course,  was  to  try 
to  create  more  support  for  his  policies  in 
Congress.  Even  though  the  commission 
strongly  endorsed  most  of  Reagan's  policies. 
Congress  is  still  divided  on  the  issues, 
mostly  along  party  lines. 

There  was  a  consensus  of  sorts  in  April 
when  the  Senate  approved  its  emergency 
aid  package  to  El  Salvador,  but  those  who 
voted  against  the  Administration  said  the 
majority  were  merely  afraid  of  being  tagged 
with  "losing"  El  Salvador.  And  whatever 
consensus  existed  was  quickly  overshadowed 
by  the  controversy  over  the  mining  of  Nica- 
raguan  harbors.  Meanwhile,  as  Congress 
concentrates  on  national  security  questions, 
the  commission's  broader  recommendations 
are  much  further  back  in  the  legislative 
pipeline. 

The  Administration  packaged  them  in  leg- 
islation entitled  the  Central  American  De- 
mocracy. Peace  and  Development  Initiative 
Act  of  1984.  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
There,  stripped  of  the  fancy  title,  the  rec- 
ommendations became  part  of  those  com- 
mittee's annual  efforts  to  produce  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  commissions  and 
the  Administration,  procedural  difficulties 
and  disputes  within  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  have  made  it  impossible  to  pass 
foreign  aid  bills  in  the  past  two  years,  and 
this  year  may  prove  no  different.  Without 
the  omnibus  aid  bills,  portions  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  must  be  tacked 
on  to  appropriations  bills  and  continuing 
resolutions. 

Meanwhile,  as  debate  in  Congress  focuses 
on  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Central 
America,  the  commission's  report  has  had 
little  influence.  Administration  critics  con- 
tend that  this  is  because  the  commission  did 
not  say  anything  that  was  new. 

Said  a  congressional  staff  member  who 
specializes  in  Latin  America  and  is  critical  of 
the  Administration's  policy:  "If  the  purpose 
of  the  commission  was  to  create  a  consensus 
behind  the  idea  that  we  have  interests  in 
the  region,  we  already  knew  that.  It  was 
just  reaffirming  a  preexisting  consensus." 

The  real  debate,  said  the  staffer,  is  not 
over  goals  but  strategy:  how  the  United 
States  should  respond  to  the  continued 
presence  of  Marxist-Leninist  governments 
in  the  region. 

That  view  was  echoed  by  Rep.  Ed  Zschau. 
R-Calif..  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  recently  visited  El  Salvador 
and  who  supports  many  of  Reagan's  poli- 
cies. "I  felt  the  Kissinger  commi-ssion  de- 
scribed the  problems  pretty  accurately." 
Zschau  said.  "Where  the  debate  focuses  on 
is  what  to  do  to  address  them." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  commission 
steered  clear  of  policy  details  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  being  seen  as  a  shadow  policy  arm  of 
the  Administration,  it  did  address  several 
key  strategy  questions  in  broad  terms.  On 
El  Salvador,  for  example,  it  came  down 
strongly  in  favor  of  continued  economic  and 


military  aid,  contingent  on  human  rights 
improvements  there.  And  it  concluded  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
help  El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
protect  themselves  from  possible  Nicara- 
guan  aggression.  The  best  way  to  do  that,  it 
said,  is  through  a  regional  peace  strategy, 
which  it  outlined  in  detail.  Central  to  the 
commission's  plan  was  the  application  of 
pressure  on  Nicaragua  to  end  its  support  of 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  other  leftist 
movements  in  the  region. 

NICARAGUA  DEBATE 

On  the  highly  controversial  question  of 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  region,  and 
especially  in  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  known  as  "contras."  the  commission 
gave  qualified  support  to  the  Administra- 
tion's position. 

Like  the  Administration,  it  viewed  the  po- 
litical struggle  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 
as  a  crisis  that  threatens  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. Moreover,  it  did  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  U.S.  military  activity  in  the  region. 

"Central  America's  crisis  is  our  crisis."  the 
report  concluded  on  a  note  of  unmistakable 
urgency.  Like  the  Administration,  a  majori- 
ty of  commission  members  concluded  that 
the  existence  of  the  Nicaraguan  contras  is 
having  the  positive  effect  of  exerting  pres- 
sure on  the  communist  government  there  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  tensions  in  the  region. 
On  the  question  of  using  military  force 
against  Nicaragua,  the  report  said:  "Nicara- 
gua must  be  aware  that  force  remains  an  ul- 
timate recourse." 

But  that  urgency  is  not  yet  shared  by 
Congress.  Said  Rep.  Z.schau.  "The  debate  is 
hampered  by  what  is  reality"  in  Central 
America.  "Some  people  in  my  district  think 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  represent  the 
people."  he  .said,  adding  that  it  isn't  a  view 
he  shares. 

Wright  .said  that  some  members  of  Con- 
gress, unlike  the  Kissinger  commission  and 
the  Administration,  also  sympathize  with 
the  Salvadoran  rebels.  "I  don't  think  they 
consciously  want  to  promote  Marxism,  but 
they  romantically  identify  with  the  idea  of 
a  popular  rebellion,"  he  said. 

But  Wright  said  the  Administiation's  sup- 
port of  the  contras  had  hampered  a  consen- 
sus and  noted  that  the  commission  did  not 
conclude  the  United  States  had  a  right  to 
disrupt  the  Sandinista  regime. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  reason  for  a 
lack  of  consensus  is  congressional  distrust 
and  suspicion  about  the  ultimate  aims  and 
means  of  Administration  policy.  The  Kissin- 
ger commission  said  use  of  U.S.  troops 
should  be  regarded  as  a  "last  resort  and 
only  where  there  are  clear  dangers  to  U.S. 
security." 

Judging  from  recent  debate  in  Congress. 
Administration  critics  fear  a  major  U.S.  in- 
volvement is  just  around  the  corner.  "We 
can  see  where  this  fellow  is  taking  us."  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr..  D-Del..  said  recently.  "I 
believe  the  day  after  he  is  reelected  you  will 
see  American  troops  fighting  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.'" 

Both  Administration  officials  and  some 
■nembers  of  the  Kissinger  commission  argue 
that  election-year  politics  and  the  closed 
minds  of  their  critics  are  making  matters 
worse  in  Congress. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  worry  that  a 
position  of  strong  support  for  Reagan's  poli- 
cies could  be  used  against  them  politically. 
A  way  for  them  to  put  "political  space  "  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Administration. 
an  Administration  official  said,  is  to  put 
strong  conditions  on  aid  requests. 


"The  biggest  problem  is  that  individuals 
in  Congress  have  very  closed  minds  and 
fixed  ideas'  about  Central  America,  said 
Walsh.  He  said  some  liberals  are  reluctant 
to  accept  the  commission's  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  must  act  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  leftist  governments  in  the  region. 

A  Stale  Department  official  who  special- 
izes in  Latin  America,  when  asked  why  the 
Kissinger  report  had  only  minimal  impact, 
said  many  of  the  views  in  Congress  are 
based  on  a  perception  of  the  region  that  is 
.several  years  old. 

Referring  to  Robert  White,  a  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  El  Salvador  who  is  critical  of 
continued  U.S.  support  for  the  country,  the 
official  said.  "Bob  White  is  describing  a 
Central  America  that  no  longer  exists.  " 

He  cited  as  evidence  land  reform,  the  elec- 
tions this  spring  and  in  1982  and  a  steady 
reduction  in  the  number  of  political  mur- 
ders in  the  past  few  years. 

Ironically,  before  the  di.sclosures  about 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors  caused  a 
storm  of  protest.  Congress  appeared  to  be 
moving  toward  a  consensus  in  support  of 
emergency  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Administra- 
tion officials  were  predicting  success  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  "When  you  get 
people  aside."  .said  an  Administration  lobby- 
ist, "there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  disagree- 
ment about  the  threat  posed  to  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region  by  the  spread  of  leftist 
governments." 

But  even  before  the  mining  was  disclosed, 
this  official  conceded  that  support  for  the 
contras  was  highly  controversial. 

Also  working  in  the  Administration's 
favor,  it  seemed,  were  the  Salvadoran  elec- 
tions in  late  March.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte. 
a  moderate,  led  all  other  candidates.  Duarte 
is  now  favored  to  win  the  presidency  in  a 
runoff  later  this  spring  against  Roberto 
DAubuisson.  a  right-wing  candidate  who 
has  been  linked  to  the  country's  death 
.squads. 

Barnes  believes  Duarte  will  win  and  get 
broader  support  for  his  government.  Duarte 
is  well  regarded  by  Congress  and  has 
pledged  to  open  a  dialogue  with  anti-govern- 
ment rebels.  Barnes  noted. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  furor  over 
Nicaragua  will  permanently  negate  that 
progress,  or  whether  the  Administration 
will  be  able  to  turn  the  debate  back  in  the 
direction  of  El  Salvador.  But  it  unquestion- 
ably has  lost  ground. 

[From  The  New  Republic.  May  7.  1984] 

Remember  the  Mine 
After  the  humiliation  in  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  might  at  least  have  allowed  a 
decent  interval  to  pass  before  again  making 
itself  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  'Vet 
we  were  back  at  it  again  with  the  Nicara- 
guan mining  fiasco,  a  misadventure  from  its 
clumsy  conception  through  its  abrupt 
demise.  And  again,  the  display  of  incompe- 
tence was  bipartisan,  initiated  by  the  Re- 
publican Administration  and  compounded 
by  members  of  both  parties  in  Congress. 
The  C.I. A.  apparently  could  not  resist  going 
beyond  its  role  of  providing  assistance  to 
anti-Sandinista  rebel  groups  fighting  in 
Nicaragua.  It  had  to  get  its  very  own  piece 
of  the  action,  so  it  concocted  schemes  to  in- 
volve itself  directly  in  raiding  a  Nicaraguan 
port  and  then  in  laying  mines  in  Nicaraguan 
harbors.  The  operations  risked  discovery, 
risked  accusations  that  the  United  States 
was  violating  international  law.  risked 
arousing  the  indignation  of  countries  whose 
shipping  might  be  damaged.  Yet  the  C.I. A. 
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persuaded  the  Presidents  national  security 
adviser  to  walk  its  ideas  into  the  Ova!  Office 
for  approval,  and  he  walked  right  out  again 
with  Mr.  Reagan's  O.K. 

Congress's  two  intelligence  oversight  com- 
mittees should  have  warned  the  Administra- 
tion to  drop  its  plans,  but  they  didn't.  Both 
were  informed  — in  the  case  of  the  mining, 
the  House  s  committee  was  told  in  January, 
the  Senate's  in  March— but  if  the  Members 
were  listening  to  what  they  were  being  told, 
they  did  not  focus  on  the  implications  of  a 
direct  C.I. A.  operation.  Senators  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
protest  that  out  of  more  than  130  pages  of 
hearing  tran.script  only  two  sentences  re- 
ferred to  the  mining,  and  did  not  mention 
the  C.I.A.s  role.  The  Administration 
counters  that  its  written  submissions— as  op- 
posed to  oral  summaries— described  and  jus- 
tified the  operation  in  detail.  If  the  C.I. A. 
was  hiding,  the  Senate  was  not  seeking. 
After  Murphy's  Law  was  fulfilled  with  its 
customary  reliability  in  matters  covert  and 
American.  Congress  panicked— much  as  it 
did  when  the  going  got  rough  in  Lebanon— 
and  not  only  condemned  the  mining  oper- 
ation by  lopsided  margins  in  both  Houses 
but  also  threatened  to  cut  off  funding  for 
aid  to  the  contras  entirely.  That  move,  if  ac- 
tually carried  through  when  Congress  re- 
turns from  recess,  would  be  at  least  as  mind- 
less as  the  mining  itself. 

We  do  not  support  aid  to  the  contras  with 
any  relish.  And  in  many  respects  we  do  not 
support  the  Reagan  Administrations  goals 
and  methods  in  suplying  aid.  For  example, 
the  bulk  of  U.S.  assistance  goes  to  the  right- 
ist. Honduras-based  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force  ( F.D.N. ).  many  of  the  field  command- 
ers of  which  were  officers  in  Anastasio  So- 
moza's  brutal  and  justifiably  detested  Na- 
tional Guard.  A  far  better  prospect  for  win- 
ning the  support  of  Nicaragua's  people  is 
the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance 
(ARDE)  headed  by  the  former  antiSomoza 
guerrilla  leader  Eden  Pastora  c  Comandan- 
te  Cero  ").  Mr.  Pastora's  force  has  just  cap- 
tured a  coastal  town  in  southern  Nicaragua, 
has  been  bolstered  (according  to  news  re- 
ports) by  the  defection  of  an  entire  battal- 
ion of  Sandinista  soldiers,  and  is  planning  to 
set  up  a  government  in  exile.  ARDE  appar- 
ently does  now  receive  CIA.  help,  but  much 
less  than  the  F.D.N. 

The  Administrations  purposes  in  aiding 
the  guerrilla  groups  are  al-so  suspect.  ARDE 
has  proposed  a  plan  whereby  antigovern- 
ment  military  activity  would  cease  if  the 
Sandinistas  agree  to  hold  fair  elections  this 
November— that  is.  if  opposition  candidates 
are  guaranteed  security  from  Sandinista 
toughs  and  the  right  to  have  their  views 
heard  free  from  cen.sorship.  and  if  the  elec- 
tion is  internationally  supervised.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  failed  to  en- 
dorse the  ARDE  proposal,  leading  to  the 
suspicion  that  democracy  in  Nicaragua  is 
not  one  of  its  primary  goals.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  split  within  the  Admmistra- 
tion  over  Nicaragua  much  as  there  was  in 
Lebanon.  One  group,  .said  to  include  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz.  believes  (sensibly,  in 
our  view)  that  aid  to  the  contras  should  be 
designed  to  pressure  Nicaragua  into  halting 
subversive  activity  against  El  Salvador  and 
into  entering  serious  peace  negotiations 
with  its  neighbors.  Another  .school  of 
thought  within  the  Administration— report- 
edly led  by  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Weinberg- 
er and  the  C.I. A.  director.  William  Casey- 
regards  the  very  existence  of  a  leftist  Nica- 
ragua as  an  intolerable  menace  to  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  wants  it 


expunged.  In  other  words,  there  is  agree- 
ment on  means  but  not  on  ends.  The  result 
is  a  confusion  of  policy,  as  the  covert  war 
goes  forward  without  any  clear  idea  of  what 
it  is  meant  to  accomplish.  The  immediate 
danger  is  that  the  Administration  will  fail 
to  press  convincingly  for  negotiations  and 
peace,  will  arouse  fears  at  home  and  abroad 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  send 
American  troops  into  the  region,  and  will 
encourage  Congress  to  force  an  end  to 
American  activities  in  Central  America. 
That  could  lead  to  an  unpalatable  choice  be- 
tween a  regional  Communist  victory  and  the 
introduction  of  American  troops. 

Aiding  the  contras  is  not.  by  itself,  a 
policy.  But  helping  rebels,  especially  demo- 
cratic rebels,  with  a  view  toward  negotia- 
tions leading  to  some  sort  of  regional  settle- 
ment, is  a  policy,  and  a  far  better  one  than 
either  letting  the  Sandinistas  spread  revolu- 
tion or  sending  in  U.S.  troops.  Could  the 
Sandinista  regime  be  won  over  with  kind- 
ness, as  all  three  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  seem  to  propose?  Something  like 
that  was  tried  by  the  Carter  Administration 
after  the  new  regime  took  power,  and  it 
didn't  work.  According  to  Alfonso  Robelo 
Callejas.  once  a  Somoza  political  prisoner, 
later  a  member  of  the  Sandinistas'  revolu- 
tionary junta,  and  now  political  director  of 
ARDE.  "Its  possible  that  the  United  States 
pushed  Castro  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  that's  not  the  case  with  the  San- 
dinistas. The  Carter  Administration  did  ev- 
erything possible  to  be  friendly.  It  gave  us 
$120  million  in  aid.  It  wanted  to  send  a 
Peace  Corps  delegation  until  it  was  refused. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Sandinistas  had  a 
secret  defense  agreement  with  Cuba  from 
the  beginning.  That  was  the  original  foreign 
intervention.  No  government  office  when  I 
was  there  was  without  a  Cuban  officer.  The 
Cuban  Ambas.sador  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
junta  when  it  made  its  decisions." 

Not  much  change  in  that  department.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional sources,  there  are  now  about 
eight  thousand  Cubans  in  Nicaragua,  includ- 
ing three  thou.sand  military  advisers  in- 
stalled in  the  Sandinista  army  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  which  is  the  largest 
army  in  Central  America.  Prom  the  outset 
the  Sandinista  regime  has  been  dedicated  to 
a  "revolution  without  frontiers"  in  Central 
America,  and  has  tried  to  destabilize  not 
only  El  Salvador  but  also  democratic  Costa 
Rica.  The  Reagan  Administration  has  failed 
to  convince  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress with  its  evidence  of  Nicaragua's  sub- 
versive activities,  but  a  respected  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  Stephen  Kinzer,  re- 
ported on  April  10  that  European  and  Latin 
American  diplomats  based  in  Managua— in- 
cluding some  who.se  governments  have  been 
critical  of  U.S.  policy— now  share  the  view 
that  Nicaragua  does  indeed  .send  military 
supplies  to  left-wing  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  provides  training  bases  for  them. 

We  believe  that  American  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  must  be  one  of  both  pressure  and 
persuasion.  To  the  extent  that  U.S. -aided 
forces  tie  down  Nicaraguan  forces  and  win 
popular  support,  the  Sandinista  regime  will 
have  to  concern  itself  with  its  own  security 
and  cannot  concentrate  on  making  mischief 
across  its  borders.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  should  make  it  clear  that  its 
goal  is  negotiation  and  political  compromi.se 
both  within  Nicaragua  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America. 

The  trouble  with  the  C.I.A.'s  mining  har- 
bors aiding  ex-Somocistas.  and  ignoring  op- 
portunities for  negotiation  is  that  they  un- 


dermine America's  credibility  as  a  respecter 
of  international  law.  a  promoter  of  democra- 
cy, and  a  partner  in  peacemaking.  However, 
for  Congress  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  contras  in 
reaction  to  the  mining  fiasco  also  would 
damage  America's  credibility.  It  would 
mean— once  again— that  the  United  States 
had  embarked  on  a  policy  that  it  would  not 
follow  through  on.  in  the  process  encourag- 
ing people  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their 
country  and  then  abandoning  them.  The 
collapse  of  American  policy  in  Lebanon  was 
a  nasty  blow  to  American  credibility.  Either 
a  Marxist-Leninist  takeo\er  of  Central 
America  or  an  American  invasion  would  be 
far  worse. 


IDA  NUDELS  BIRTHDAY 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANSEL  ADAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.siiient,  I 
pay  tribute  today  to  Ansel  Adams— my 
friend,  my  colleague  in  addressing  the 
great  environmental  issues  of  our 
times,  and  the  greatest  photographer 
of  the  American  West  that  ever  lived. 
Ansel  Adams  died  this  week.  But  as  it 
can  be  said  of  all  great  lives,  Ansel 
Adams  has  left  America,  and  the 
world,  with  a  legacy  of  camera  art  that 
has  enriched  us  hpyond  words.  Ansel 
Adams  saw  the  West  not  only  with  his 
eyes,  but  with  his  soul.  In  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  valleys  of  the  West 
he  saw  poetry,  he  saw  truth,  he  saw 
wi.sdom,  he  saw  grace.  To  Ansel,  the 
terrain  so  gorgeously  caught  by  his 
lens  was  not  just  Earth  and  sky.  but 
spirit  and  vision.  He  saw  wilderness  as 
metaphor  for  the  very  fabric  of  our 
lives— mirroring,  in  our  regard  for  it. 

For  over  50  years  Ansel  Adams  trav- 
eled to  every  part  of  America  and  pho- 
tographed the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
our  land,  from  Alaska  to  the  Appa- 
lachians, from  the  Maine  coast  to  Cali- 
fornia's Yosemite.  I  admired  the  work 
of  Ansel  Adams  for  many  years.  But  I 
only  got  to  know  him  personally  in 
1980  when  we  worked  together  on  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  Big  Sur  coast  of 
California.  At  that  time.  Ansel  was 
nearly  78  years  old.  He  had  been  an 
ardent  conservationist  for  more  than 
60  years.  But  in  spite  of  his  age.  he 
was  still  one  of  the  most  forceful 
spokesmen  for  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  I  have  ever  met.  He 
was  still  meeting  new  challenges, 
fighting  for  Big  Sur.  working  to  rid 
the  Interior  Department  of  James 
Watt. 

Ansel  Adams  will  be  remembered  for 
his  life,  and  his  art.  and  there  was 
little  difference  in  how  he  approached 
each.  In  his  concern  for  preservation 
of  America's  wilderness,  he  mirrored 
his  deep  belief  that  we  treat  our  physi- 
cal setting  not  much  different  from 
how  we  treat  our  human  family  as  a 
whole. 

Ansel  Adams  cared  deeply  about  the 
environment.  He  cared  deeply  about 
people.  I  and  millions  of  Americans 
like  me  cared  deeply  about  him  and 
will  deeply  miss  him. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row is  the  53d  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel.  a 
woman  well  known  to  most  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  for  her  courage  and 
devotion  in  assisting  Soviet  Jewish 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

In  1978.  Ida  henself  was  convicted  of 
alleged  hooliganism  for  having  placed 
on  her  balcony  a  sign  reading  "KGH. 
Let  Me  Go."  She  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia.  Upon 
completion  of  her  sentence  in  March 
1982.  she  was  denied  permission  to  live 
in  her  Moscow  home  and  wandered  for 
6  anguished  months  before  she  found 
a  town  which  would  grant  her  a  resi- 
dence permit,  the  small  Moldavian 
town  of  Bendery.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  worked  as  an  attendant  at  a 
local  amusement  park  despite  her 
chronic  heart  condition.  When  this 
has  flared  up,  she  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  Bendery  to  seek  ade- 
quate medical  treatment.  Her  mail  is 
largely  kept  from  her. 

Last  December,  Ida  celebrated  the 
hope  of  the  Chanukah  holiday  with  a 
few  friends  quietly  in  her  home.  Since 
January  she  has  been  threatened  by 
the  local  office  of  the  supervisory  com- 
mittee on  rules  of  religion  with  arrest 
for  practicing  religion  without  regis- 
tering and  receiving  permission  to  do 
so. 

Ida  has  been  trying  since  1971  to 
rejoin  her  sister  in  Israel.  What  a 
splendid  birthday  present  it  would  be 
if  the  mighty  Soviet  state  decided  it 
had  more  important  and  worthy  busi- 
ness than  the  pestering  of  sick  women, 
and  let  Ida  finally  emigrate  to  join  her 
sister  in  Israel. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4325.  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Amendments  of  1984. 
and  that  my  name  be  included  as  part 
of  the  permanent  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM. 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  132 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    together   with    accompanying 


papers',    which    was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  today 
four  separate  bills  to  attack  the  press- 
ing and  urgent  problem  of  internation- 
al terrorism. 

In  1983  more  than  250  American  citi- 
zens were  killed  in  terrorist  attacks, 
the  largest  number  in  any  year  of 
record.  In  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
deaths  of  our  diplomats  and  Marines, 
as  well  as  French  and  Israeli  soldiers 
in  Lebanon,  in  light  of  the  cynical 
murder  of  four  South  Korean  cabinet 
officers  and  many  others  by  North 
Korean  terrorists  in  Burma,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  attack  on  our  embassy  in 
Kuwait,  it  is  essential  that  we  act  im- 
mediately to  cope  with  this  menace 
and  to  increase  cooperation  with  other 
governments  in  dealing  with  this  grow- 
ing threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  terrorism 
has  become  a  frightening  challenge  to 
the  tranquility  and  political  stability 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  During  the 
past  decade  alone,  there  have  been 
almost  6.500  terrorist  incidents.  Over 
3.500  people  have  been  killed  in  these 
incidents,  and  more  than  7.600  people 
have  been  wounded.  American  citizens 
have  been  the  victiins  of  more  than 
2.500  terrorist  incidents.  Of  special 
concern  to  me  has  been  the  toll  inflict- 
ed on  our  diplomats  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  also  deeply 
concerned,  however,  about  attacks 
against  other  American  citizens,  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  forty  percent 
of  the  terrorist  incidents  over  the  pa.st 
decade. 

In  recent  years,  a  very  worrisome 
and  alarming  new  kind  of  terrorism 
has  developed:  the  direct  use  of  instru- 
ments of  terror  by  foreign  states.  This 
"state  terrorism."  starkly  matiifest  in 
the  recent  dreadful  spectacles  of  vio- 
lence in  Beirut,  Rangoon,  and  Kuwait, 
accounts  for  the  great  inajority  of  ter- 
rorist murders  and  assassinations.  Also 
disturbing  is  state-provided  training, 
financing,  and  logistical  support  to  ter- 
rorists and  terrorist  groups.  These  ac- 
tivities are  an  extremely  serious  and 
growing  source  of  danger  to  us.  our 
friends  and  our  allies,  and  arc  a  severe 
challenge  to  America's  foreign  policy. 

The  protection  of  our  citizens,  our 
official  personnel,  and  our  facilities 
abroad  requires  lut  close  cooperation 
and  support  of  other  governments.  We 
depend  on  other  governments  to  pro- 
vide security  protection  to  more  than 
250  United  States  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular posts  abroad.  We  look  to  other 
governments  to  maintain  the  normal 
protections  of  law  in  their  countries 
for  our  citizens  living  and  traveling 
abroad  and  for  our  business  represent- 
atives and  business  properties. 

In  1983,  this  Administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  legislation  to  enable  us 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  for- 


eign officials  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  is  their  protection  essential  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  international  treaties,  it 
is  equally  important  to  demonstrate  to 
officials  of  other  governments  that 
they  can  count  on  full  protection 
while  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  asked  the  Congress  to  provide 
legislative  authority  for  anti-terrorism 
training,  and  in  some  cases  equipment, 
to  foreign  governments  in  order  to  en- 
hance cooperation  with  governments 
on  whom  we  must  depend  for  protec- 
tion abroad.  In  my  view,  the  more  ef- 
fective and  knowledgeable  local  law- 
enforcement  officials  and  officers  are. 
the  greater  will  be  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  security  both  they 
and  we  need.  I  commend  the  Congress 
for  providing  a  two-year  authorization 
for  this  program  and  an  appropriation 
of  $2.5  million  for  1984. 

I  am  determined  that  my  Adminis- 
tration will  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  terrorism 
against  us  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
to  see  that  the  perpetrators  of  terror- 
ist acts  are  brought  to  justice.  I  believe 
it  is  essential,  however,  that  the  Exec- 
utive branch,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  clearly  understand  that  combat- 
ting terrorism  effectively  requires  con- 
certed action  on  many  different 
fronts.  With  trained  personnel,  effec- 
tive laws,  close  international  coopera- 
tion, and  diligence,  we  can  reduce  the 
risks  of  terrorism  to  our  people  and  in- 
crease the  deterrent  to  future  acts  of 
terrorism. 

Dealing  with  the  immediate  effect  of 
terrorist  violence  is  only  part  of  the 
challenge,  however.  We  must  also 
assure  that  the  states  now  practicing 
or  supporting  terrorism  do  not  prosper 
in  the  designs  they  pursue.  We  must 
a-ssure  that  international  forums,  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  take  a  balanced 
and  practical  view  of  who  is  practicing 
terrorism  and  what  must  be  done 
about  it.  We  must  assure  that  govern- 
ments that  are  currently  passive— or 
inactive— respecting  this  scourge  un- 
derstand the  threat  that  terrorism 
poses  for  all  mankind  and  that  they 
cooperate  in  stopping  it.  We  must 
work  to  assure  that  there  is  no  role  in 
civilized  society  for  indiscriminate 
threatening,  intimidation,  detention, 
or  murder  of  innocent  people.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  any  country  that 
is  tempted  to  use  violence  to  under- 
mine democratic  governments,  destabi- 
lize our  friends,  thwart  efforts  to  pro- 
mote democratic  governments,  or  dis- 
rupt our  lives  that  it  has  nothing  to 
gain,  and  much  to  lose. 

The  legislation  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congre-ss  is  an  important  step  in  our 
war  against  terrorism.  It  will  send  a 
strong  and  vigorous  mcs.sage  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  terrorist  activity 
against  its  citizens  or  within  its  bor- 
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ders   Our  legislative  package  consists    there  is  no  authority  for  the  payment 
of  four  separate  bills,  each  of  which  is     of  rewards  for  information  on  acts  of 

terrorism  abroad. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is 
modelled  on  an  existing  statute  that 
allows  payment  of  rewards  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  of  atomic  weapons,  rec- 
ognizes that  payment  of  a  reward  in 
connection  with  acts  of  domestic  ter- 
rorism raises  a  matter  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  is  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Attorney  General,  but 
that  the  payment  of  a  reward  in  con- 
nection with  an  act  of  terrorism 
abroad  poses  a  political  and  foreign  re- 
lations problem  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  By  increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  fines  that  may  be 
paid,  and  by  authorizing  rewards  for 
information  concerning  terrorist  acts 
committed  abroad,  this  Act  would 
markedly  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  State  to 
obtain  information  leading  to  the  free- 
ing of  hostages  or  the  capture  of  the 
perpetrators  of  acts  of  terrorism.  In 
passing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
can  further  underscore  the  intent  of 
the  United  States  to  take  every  appro- 
priate and  nece.ssary  step  to  protect  its 
citizens  and  property  from  terrorist 
acts. 

Prohibihon  Against  the  Training  or  Support 
oj  Terrorist  Organizations  Act  of  1984 

The  training  and  support  of  terrorist 
groups  and  activities  by  a  number  of 
countries  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. In  addition,  the  number  of 
states  now  using  terrorism  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy  is  both  in- 
creasing and  highly  disturbing.  The 
provision  of  assistance  to  countries 
that  support  terrorism  and  use  terror- 
ism as  a  foreign  policy  tool  has  thus 
become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
national  security.  This  act.  together 
with  revised  and  strengthened  regula- 
tions that  the  Department  of  State  in- 
tends to  issue  shortly,  would  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prosecute  persons  involved  in 
the  support  of  terrorist  activities  and 
of  states  using  terrorism.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  be  a  strong 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  combat 
terrorism. 

We  must  recognize  that  terrorism  is 
symptomatic  of  larger  problems.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  fostering 
modernization,  development,  and  ben- 
eficial change  in  the  depressed  areas 
of  the  world.  We  must  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  promoting  and  assisting 
representative  and  participatory  gov- 
ernments. We  must  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorism  as  a  crime  against  the 
international  community  whenever 
and  wherever  possible,  but  we  must 
strive  to  eradicate  the  sources  of  frus- 
tration and  despair  that  are  the 
spawning  places  and  nutrients  of  ter- 
rorism. 

The  legislative  proposals  that  I  am 
sending   to   the   Congress   today   will. 


outlined  below. 
Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Hostage-Taking 

In  September  1981.  I  signed  the  in- 
strument ratifying  the  International 
Convention  Against  the  Taking  of 
Hostages,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  December  17.  1979. 
The  convention  has  not  been  imple- 
mented domestically  through  enabling 
legislation,  however.  This  legislation 
would  implement  the  1979  convention. 
It  would  amend  the  Federal  kidnap- 
ping statute  to  provide  for  Federal  ju- 
risdiction over  any  kidnapping  in 
which  a  threat  is  made  to  kill,  injure. 
or  continue  to  detain  a  victim  in  order 
to  compel  a  third  party  to  do  or  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  something.  This  is  a 
common  ploy  of  terrorists.  At  the  time 
I  signed  the  instrument  of  ratification, 
the  Congress  was  informed  that  the 
instrument  of  ratification  would  not 
be  deposited  with  the  United  Nations 
until  enabling  legislation  had  been  en- 
acted. To  demonstrate  to  other  gov- 
ernments and  international  forums 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
its  efforts  to  deal  with  international 
terrorism,  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation,  so  that  we  may  fully  imple- 
ment the  Hostage-Taking  Convention. 
Aircraft  Sabotage  Act 

The  United  States  became  a  party  to 
the  Tokyo  Convention,  which  covers 
certain  offenses  or  acts  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  in  1969  and  the  Hague 
Convention,  concerning  the  suppres- 
sion of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft,  in 
1971.  The  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  was  adopted 
at  Montreal  in  1971  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  November  1972.  The 
Montreal  Convention  requires  all 
states  party  to  it  to  establish  jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  offenses  affecting  the 
safety  of  civil  aviation. 

The  Congress  has  approved  enabling 
legislation  for  the  first  two  of  these 
conventions  but  not  for  the  Montreal 
Convention.  This  means  that  certain 
criminal  acts  related  to  aircraft  sabo- 
tage or  hijacking  are  not  adequately 
covered  by  United  States  law.  This  gap 
in  the  law  sends  a  false  signal  to  ter- 
rorists, and  it  also  indicates  to  other 
governments  that  we  may  not  be  as  se- 
rious as  we  should  be.  and  as  in  fact 
we  are.  in  our  efforts  to  combat  inter- 
national terrorism.  Action  by  the  Con- 
gress now  would  provide  the  basis  for 
long-overdue  implementation  of  this 
convention. 

Act  for  Rewards  for  Information 
Concerning  Terrorist  Acts 

Current  law  authorizes  the  payment 
of  rewards  for  information  concerning 
domestic  crimes  but  is  outdated.  Maxi- 
mum rewards  are  inadequate,  and  ter- 
rorism is  not  specifically  included  as  a 
basis  for  paying  a  reward.  Moreover. 


when  approved,  materially  benefit  our 
Nation  and  help  us  to  assist  friendly 
countries.  I  believe  that  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily important,  and  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Congress  undertake 
their  timely  consideration  and  speedy 
passage. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  26,  1984. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  April  13.  1984: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  6.  1984.  through  May  13. 
1984.  as  -National  Tuberous  Sclerosis 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  re.solution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  20.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 
On  April  17.  1984: 

S.  1852.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

S.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey, 
a  program  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:21  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  373.  An  act  to  provide  comprehensive 
national  policy  dealing  with  national  needs 
and  objectives  in  the  Arctic. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  pas.sed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  tax 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5394.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpo.se  of  mining  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

H.  Res.  488.  A  resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  ab.sence  of  the  Speaker. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  ."VND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that   the  Speaker  pro   tempore   (Mr. 
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Wright)  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dads 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930.  by  im- 
pressing a  trust  on  the  commodities  and 
sales  proceeds  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  unpaid 
seller,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5298.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business;  and 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  April  1.  1984.  and 
ending  March  31.  1985.  as  the  "Year  of  Ex- 
cellence in  Education." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

At  3  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building"; 

S.  2461.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  "Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building";  and 

S.  2570.  An  act  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  April  25.  1984.  the  following  bills 
were  read  the  first  and  second  times 
and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  tax 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5394.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read;  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
by  unanimous  consent: 


H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  the  ports  or  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  April  26.  1984.  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution: 

S.  1186.  An  act  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade: 
and 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  April  1.  1984  and 
ending  March  31.  1985.  as  the  "Year  of  Ex- 
cellence in  Education." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  2601.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purpo.se  (Rept.  No.  98-412). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  establish  the  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Wisconsin  (Rept.  No.  98-413). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

H,R.  3921,  A  bill  to  establish  additional 
wilderness  areas  in  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  (Rept.  No.  98-414), 

H,R,  3960.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  addition 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
S.vstem  (Rept.  No.  98-415), 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  National  Recreation  Area  (Rept.  No. 
98  416), 

By  Mr,  COHEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  multiyear  contracts  in  certain 
cases  (Rept,  No,  98-417), 

By  Mr,  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H,J.  Res.  478.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5. 
1984.  as  "National  Week  of  the  Ocean." 

S.  Res.  312,  A  resolution  to  honor  Com- 
mander Alphonse  Desjardins.  founder  of  La 
Caisse  Populaire  de  Ste-Marie,  Manchester, 
N,H, 

S,J.  Res,  261,  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June. 
1984.  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week," 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary; 

Bohdan  A,  Futey.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  30. 
1985; 

Alicemarie  H.  Stotler.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Central  District 
of  California;  and 

Lloyd  D.  George,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services; 

Chapman  B,  Cox.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Tower  ): 
S,  2598,  A  bill  to  designate  various  areas  in 
the  national  forests  in  the  State  of  Texas  as 
components  of  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S,  2599,  A  bill  to  simplify  the  administra- 
tion, contain  escalating  costs  and  create 
greater  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, 

By  Mr,  KASTEN; 
S,  2600.  A  bill  to  reduce  tax  rates  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and  to 
simplify  the  tax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
credits,  deductions,  and  exclusions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Commerce.   Science,   and 
Transportation): 
S.  2601.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation  for  fiscal   year   1985,  and   for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  program  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

By  Mr,  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.   Denton,   Mr.   Metzenbaum,   Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.     BuRDiCK.     Mr.     Melcher.     Mr. 
Glenn,    Mr,    East,    Mr.    Matsunaga. 
Mr.    Warner,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.      Mr.      Stafford.      Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.    RiEGLE.   Mr,   Dodd.   Mr, 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr,  Cochran.  Mr,  Jepsen. 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2603.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of    appropriations    for.    and    to    revise    the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr, 
BiDEN.  Mr,  Denton,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
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Dole.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 

Laxalt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr    Heflin.  Mr. 

Specter,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Mur- 

KowsKi.   Mr.   NuNN.   Mr.   Randolph. 

Mr.  RiECLE.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.    Stennis.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mrs. 

Hawkins.     Mr.      Dixon,      and      Mr. 

Percy  i; 

S.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 

week   of  May   7.    1984.   as  -National   Ar.son 

Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Inouve.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.     Mr.     Weicker.     Mr.     Duren- 

BERGER.     Mr.     MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     BUMP- 
ERS. Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  2.   1984,  as 
■National  School  Age  Child  Care  Awareness 
Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER  '  for  himself.  Mr. 
Warner.      Mr.      Sasser.      and      Mr. 
Leahy  ); 
S.  Res.  373.  Resolution  to  seek  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  practices  restricting  the 
free    flow    of    travel    literature    from    the 
United  Slates:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrd)): 
S.  Res.  374.  Resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  documents  and 
directing  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  'Republicbank.  Lubbock, 
etc.  et  al.  v.  United  States  of  America"  and 
'The  Travelers  Insurance  Corp.  v.  United 
States  of  America  ";  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stevens  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Murkowskd): 
S.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower): 
S.  2598.  A  bill  to  designate  various 
areas  in  the  national  forests  in  the 
State  of  Texas  as  components  of  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

TEXAS  wilderness  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  designate  five  wilderness  areas  in 
the  national  forests  of  east  Texas.  I 
am  joined  in  this  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R. 
3788,  which  was  approved  yesterday 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


This  legislation  will  designate  about 
34.000  acres  of  Federal  land  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  thereby  insuring  that 
they  will  remain  unspoiled  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  time  in  the 
making.  But  the  preservation  of  these 
unique  and  unspoiled  areas  is  all  the 
sweeter  for  the  work  that  went  into  it. 

I  remember  very  well  the  long  strug- 
gle to  enact  my  legislation  to  establish 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve,  to 
save  the  last  unspoiled  remnants  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  truly  unique  eco- 
logical areas.  There  is  an  immense  sat- 
isfaction in  visiting  those  areas  now.  in 
feeling  that  special  feeling  of  timeless- 
ness  that  is  associated  only  with  great 
natural  beauty,  and  in  knowing  that 
our  children's  children  will  be  able  to 
stand  where  we  stand  today  and  savor 
the  same  beauty  that  we  enjoy. 

This  legislation  will  extend  perma- 
nent protection  to  five  more  unique 
and  beautiful  ecological  areas  of  east 
Texas.  Almost  all  of  these  areas  are 
now  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  national  forest 
system.  The  sole  exceptions  to  this  are 
certain  tracts  associated  with  the 
Indian  Mounds  and  Upland  Islands 
wilderness  areas.  These  tracts,  which 
are  needed  to  round  out  the  borders  of 
these  wilderness  areas,  are  now  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  However,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  they  v>ill  be  ac- 
quired, with  the  agreement  of  the  cur- 
rent owners,  by  an  exchange  of  other 
national  forest  lands  of  comparable 
value.  Thus  this  legislation  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money. 

These  five  areas— Big  Slough,  Little 
Lake  Creek.  Turkey  Hill,  Upland 
Island,  and  Indian  Mounds— represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  east  Texas  ecosys- 
tems, from  hardwood  bottomland  to 
upland  pine  forests,  from  a  permanent 
spring  pool  where  pioneer  wagon 
trains  once  watered  to  the  largest 
longleaf  pine  tree  in  the  Nation.  These 
areas  show  off  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  these  habitats. 

The  Big  Slough  Wilderne-ss  in  the 
Davy  Crockett  National  Forest  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  east  Texas 
hardwood  bottomland  ecosystem,  and 
this  area  boasts  the  Texas  champion 
water  elm  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of 
other  plants  and  animals. 

Little  Lake  Creek  Wilderness,  in  the 
Sam  Houston  National  Forest,  encom- 
pas.ses  both  upland  pine  forests  and 
hardwood  bottomlands. 

The  Turkey  Hill  Wilderness,  in  the 
Angelina  National  Forest,  contains 
clear  creeks  fed  by  .seep  springs,  with 
upland  pine  areas  and  bottomland 
hardwood  areas  of  beech  and  magnolia 
as  well  as  oak  and  hickory  trees. 

The  Upland  Island  Wilderness,  in 
the  Angelina  National  Forest,  is  one  of 
the  most  diverse  of  these  areas.  It  con- 
tains the  largest  tree  in  the  national 
forests  of  east  Texas,  a  bald  cypress. 


the  largest  longleaf  pine  tree  in  the 
Nation,  rock  columns,  and  a  river  suit- 
able for  canoeing. 

The  Indian  Mounds  Wilderness,  in 
the  Sabine  National  Forest,  is  the  larg- 
est of  these  proposed  wilderness  areas, 
and  it  features  a  number  of  unique  ec- 
ological groupings  of  plants  as  well  as 
a  permanent  spring  pool  where  pio- 
neer wagon  trains  watered.  fo.ssil  beds, 
and  petrified  rock. 

All  of  these  areas  are  relatively  close 
to  major  population  centers  such  as 
Dallas  and  Houston.  The  preservation 
of  these  unspoiled  areas  will  help  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  recre- 
ational areas  for  our  urban  population 
and  for  tourists  from  other  States 
while  protecting  these  fragile  re- 
sources for  future  enjoyment. 

This  legislation  will  also  settle  any 
possible  questions  about  the  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  process 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
It  will  specify  that  the  remaining  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  Texas  that  were 
studied  under  the  RARE  II  process, 
but  that  are  not  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  this  bill,  will  be  released  for 
normal  multiple-use  management  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Possible  court  chal- 
lenges of  the  RARE  II  final  environ- 
mental statement  on  these  lands  will 
be  prohibited. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
compromi.se  bill  has  been  worked  out, 
and  I  want  to  recognize  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Texas  Con- 
gressional delegation.  Congressman 
John  Bryant  and  Congressman 
Charles  Wilson,  for  their  successful 
efforts  to  work  out  this  compromise. 
Congressman  Bryant  is  only  in  his 
first  term  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, but  he  has  demonstrated  his 
leadership  abilities  in  introducing  this 
legislation  in  the  House  and  in  shep- 
herding it  successfully  through  the 
long  negotiations  and  committee  con- 
sideration that  have  led  to  this  point. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  groups, 
sportsman's  groups,  and  others  who 
care  deeply  about  preserving  the  natu- 
ral resources  that  make  east  Texas 
such  a  unique  and  beautiful  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  in 
introducing  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  en- 
actment into  law.» 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill  designed 
to  insure  forever  the  spectacular 
beauty  of  .some  of  east  Texas'  most  im- 
pressive forest  lands.  The  State  of 
Texas'  desire  to  designate  the  pro- 
posed areas  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  ex- 
presses our  hope  that  generations  of 
Texans  to  come,  and  all  Americans 
alike,  may  one  day  experience  the 
awesome  natural  drama  of  totally  un- 
disturbed wilderness  lands.  Indeed,  it 
is  important  that  Texas  be  allowed  to 


complete  in  this  Congress  the  original 
congressional  intent  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  and  offer  more  recent  wil- 
derness studies  such  as  RARE  II  in 
order  to  preserve  this  especially 
unique  forest  land  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  our  State. 

One  cannot  comprehend  the  splen- 
dor of  these  pristine  wilderness  areas 
by  mere  description.  Few  realize  the 
bountiful  variety  of  flora  and  fauna 
that  are  sustained  in  the  piney  woods 
of  east  Texas,  an  area  where  I  spent 
much  of  my  childhood. 

The  five  areas  from  which  the  wil- 
derness land  will  be  designated— 
Graham  Creek,  Turkey  Hill,  Indian 
Mounds,  Big  Slough,  and  Little 
Creek— contain  a  spectrum  of  natural 
wonders.  From  beaver  ponds  to  rich 
seabeds  of  fossils  25  million  years  old, 
and  other  historic  sites,  these  forest 
lands  also  nurture  a  variety  of  hard- 
v^oods  including  a  unique  and  rare 
mature  beech-magnolia  forest.  Many 
species  of  wildf lowers  cover  the  forest 
floor,  and  one  may  often  encounter 
rare  orchids.  The  varieties  of  birds,  in- 
-sects,  reptiles,  and  plant  life  comprise 
a  complex  ecosystem  that  is  a  natural 
laboratory  for  scientists  and  nature 
enthusiasts  alike. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  man's 
appreciation  of  uninhabited  lands  has 
necessarily  changed.  The  profusion  of 
populated  areas  has  mandated  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  re- 
sources which  sustain  us  economically 
and  esthetically.  Therefore,  in  desig- 
nating these  34,000  acres  as  wilder- 
ness, we  must  be  prudent.  We  must 
maintain  a  balance  of  these  desired 
goals,  weighing  cost  against  benefit. 

To  set  aside  as  wilderness  lands  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  national  forest 
lands  in  Texas,  which  are  multiple-use 
lands,  is.  in  my  view,  a  modest  propos- 
al. The  only  other  wilderness  areas  in 
Texas  are  in  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains of  west  Texas,  which  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  most  Texans.  The 
east  Texas  areas  are  located  adjacent 
to  the  most  populous  centers  of  our 
Stale,  therefore,  magnifying  the  recre- 
ational potential  of  these  wilderness 
areas.  Even  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping  will  be  enhanced  by  protec- 
tion of  the  national  wildlife  habitat. 
Only  clearcutting  and  roadbuilding 
will  be  prohibited:  yet,  this  bill  will 
allow  certain  soil  conservation  and  wa- 
tershed protection  benefits  to  occur. 
Mineral  interests  will  continue  to  be 
held  by  private  sources.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  noted  that  management 
costs  of  these  wilderness  areas  will  be 
low  because  wilderness  simply  man- 
ages itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  the  natural  her- 
itage of  our  country  in  the  State  of 
Texas  is  one  that  we  in  the  Senate 
have  a  responsibility  to  seize.  To  pro- 
tect the  delicate  balance  of  life  in 
these  forest  lands  is  to  defend  creation 


in  its  purest  and  most  glorious  form. 
Indeed,  we  would  be  vain  to  deny  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  natural  heritage 
to  generations  to  come, 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  worthwhile  measure.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2599.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istration, contain  escalating  costs,  and 
create  greater  flexibility  in  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

child  nutrition  amendments  of   1984 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion legislation  to  extend  and  reform 
various  child  nutrition  programs. 

Five  programs  expire  this  year,  and 
the  administration  is  recommending 
the  reauthorization  of  four  of  these. 

The  administration  has  made  very 
modest  proposals  which  would  result 
in  relatively  small  savings,  approxi- 
mately $48.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  further  ex- 
amination is  needed  into  the  operation 
of  these  programs,  I  have  offered  leg- 
islation—S.  1994  and  S.  2545— which 
would  propose  additional  changes,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  increasing  the 
accountability  and  targeting  of  the 
day  care  home  portion  of  the  child 
care  food  program  and  the  summer 
food  .service  program. 

Nonetheless,  the  administration  has 
done  a  commendable  job  of  identifying 
areas  for  improvement.  The  proposals 
are  especially  aimed  to  improve  the 
administrative  aspects  of  these  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  is  .scheduled  to 
begin  markup  deliberations  on  all 
child  nutrition  legislation,  including 
the  administrations  bill,  beginning 
next  Wednesday,  May  2. 

Obviously,  the  committee  has  a  chal- 
lenge ahead  of  it  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  these  and  other  popular  pro- 
grams in  a  fiscally  responsible  and  re- 
alistic way  during  these  times  of  fiscal 
restraint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  of  transmittal  from  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Dick  Lyng,  a  .sec- 
tion-by-.section  summary,  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2599 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1984. 

modifications  TO  state  administrative 
expense  funding 

Sec  2.  Section  7(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by— 


(a)  striking  in  the  first  sentence  -funds 
made  available"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of -an  amount  of  funds  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  funds  provided":  and 

(b)  striking  in  the  second  sentence  -shall" 
the  third  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -may-. 

STATE  administrative  EXPENSE  FUNDS  FOR 
INCOME  VERIFICATION  COSTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by- 
fa)  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  -Of  the  remain- 
ing funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve 
not  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  for  use  by  States 
in  funding  costs  associated  with  verification 
of  household  eligibility  under  .section 
9(b)(2)(C)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  Such  funds  may  be  made  available  to 
State  agencies  in  amounts  the  Secretary  de- 
termines neces.sarv  and  shall  only  be  used  to 
reimburse  food  stamp  agencies  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  providing  to  eligible  households 
a  document  which  confirms  that  the  house- 
hold currently  participates  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. ":  and 

<b)  in  paragraph  (4).  inserting  after  the 
phrase  -under  this  section"  the  following 
phrase  -.  excluding  any  funds  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  <3i  of  this 
.section.'-. 

extension  of  the  state  administrative 
expenses  authorization 

Sec  4.  Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  -1984," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -  1985.  ". 

INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FACTOR  FOR 
reduced-price  LUNCHES  AND  BREAKFASTS 

Sec  5.  la)  Section  11(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by— 

il)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

<A)  striking  "98.75"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    108.75"'; 

(B)  striking  "40  cents  less  than  the  spe- 
cial-assistance factor  for  free  lunches'-  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -68.75  cents';  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  striking  -  1982" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  -1984";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  striking  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  -factor  for"  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  'factors  for  free  and  reduced- 
price"". 

(b)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
.sentence  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
maximum  price  charged  for  a  reduced-price 
lunch  shall  be  the  difference  between  the 
special-assistance  factor  for  free  lunches 
and  the  special-a.ssistance  factor  for  re- 
duced-price lunches  as  established  under 
section  (ll)(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act.  round- 
ed to  the  nearest  1  cent  increment."". 

(c)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )( B  )— 

(A)  striking  in  the  first  .sentence.  -57"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -62.75'"; 

IB)  in  the  second  sentence  inserting  32.75 
cents",  after  "shall  be""  and  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  .sentence; 

(C)  striking  in  the  third  sentence  "8.25" 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  --9.00"";  and 

(2)  amending  subparagraph  (1)(C)  to  read 
as  follows;  -The  maximum  price  charged  for 
a  reduced-price  breakfast  including  a  break- 
fast for  which  payment  is  made  under  para- 
graph (b)(2)  of  this  .section,  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reimbursement  for  free 
breakfasts  and  the  reimbunsement  for  re- 
duced-price breakfasts  as  established  under 
this  section  and  section  (ll)(a)(3)  of  the  Na- 
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tional  School   Lunch  Act.  rounded  to  the 
nearest  1  cent  increment";  and 

(3)  amending  subparagraph  (2)(B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

■(B)  The  maximum  payment  for  each 
such  free  and  reduced-price  breakfast  shall 
be  75.50  cents  and  45.50  cents  respectively. 
The  paymenus  specified  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  adjusted  on  an  annual 
basis  each  July  1  to  the  nearest  one-fourth 
cent  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
series  for  food  away  from  home  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  most  recent  twelve  month 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available.": 
and 

(4)  striking  subparagraph  (2)(C). 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  6.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  repealed. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  in  the 
third  sentence— 

(1)  any  child  care  institution  as  defined 
in  section  17  of  this  Act  or":  and 

(2)  ":  Provided.  That  no  institution  that  is 
not  otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  under  Section  17  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  so  eligible  because  of  this  sen- 
tence". 

NON-SCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAM  GRANT 

Sec  8.  A  new  section  17  is  inserted  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  follows: 

"NON-SCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAM  GRANT 

"Sec  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  States  to  provide  nutrition  assist- 
jmce  to  children. 

"Authorization  for  Appropriations 
"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  $443.7 
million   for  each  of  the   fiscal  years   1985. 
1986.  1987.  1988  and  1989. 

Allotments 
"(c)(1)  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  sutjsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
available  for  allotment  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  available  amounts  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  State  and  entities  in  the 
State  for  fiscal  year  1983  bore  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  such  provisions  of 
law  for  fiscal  yar  1983.  The  Secretary  may 
reduce  a  States  allotment  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  taking  into  ac- 
count funds  which  were  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams through  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram (referenced  in  paragraph  2)  but  which 
are  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Service  for  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  are  the  following  provisions 
of  law  as  in  effect  on  September  30.  1983: 

"(A)  The  authority  for  grants  for  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children 
under  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

"(B)  The  authority  for  grants  for  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  under  section  17 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


•Payments  to  States 
"(d)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments,  in  accordance  with 
section  203  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213).  to  each 
State  from  its  allotment  under  subsection 

<c)- 

"(2)  Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated 
by  the  State  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
such  State  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
payment  was  made. 

■Use  of  Payments 
•■(e)(1)  The  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  costs  relat- 
ed to  the  provision  of  nutrition  assistance  to 
children,  primarily  from  low-income  house- 
holds. Such  costs  may  include  planning,  ad- 
ministration, education,  technical  assist- 
ance, evaluation  and  State  administrative 
costs  associated  with  providing  such  assist- 
ance. 

■•(2)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  this  .section  to— 

■•(A I  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility  or  purchase  major  equipment, 
other  than  food  .service  equipment,  or 

■•(B)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (A)  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  to 
justify  the  waiver  and  that  granting  the 
waiver  will  assist  in  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

•Intended  Use  Report 
■•(f)(1)  In  order  to  received  payment  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  each  State  shall  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  intended  u.se  report. 
The  State  shall  provided  for  public  input 
during  development  of  the  report.  The 
report  shall  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  funds  received  under  this 
section: 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  State's  goals  and 
objectives  in  using  funds, 

•(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  activities 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  section. 

•■(C)  the  geographic  areas  which  will  be 
served. 

(D)  the  characteristics  of  individuals  that 
will  be  served  including  Income  or  age  limit 
eligibility  criteria,  and 

■•(E)  the  criteria  for  the  method  of  fund 
disbursement. 

•Reports  and  Audits 

■  (g)(1)  Each  State  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  section. 
The  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  activities  carried  out  by 
the  State  compared  to  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  intended  use  report 
submitted  for  that  fiscal  year  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section. 

■  (2)  Each  State  shall  establish  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursal 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  for  use  under  this  section. 

(3)  Each  State  shall  obtain  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  any  grant  funds  which 
the  State  receives  under  this  section.  Such 
audits  shall  be  made  public  within  the  State 
on  a  timely  basis.  The  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  least  every  two  years  by  an  orga- 
nization   or    person     independent    of    any 


this 


agency  administering  activities  under 
section.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Comptroller  Generals 
Standards  for  Audit  of  Governmental  Orga- 
nizations. Progams.  Activities  and  Func- 
tions. 

•■(4)  Each  State  shall,  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the  State, 
repay  to  the  Secretary  amounts  found  not 
to  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  If  such  re- 
payment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  providing  the  State  with  adequate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within 
the  State,  offset  such  amounts  against  the 
amount  of  any  allotment  to  which  the  State 
is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(5)  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports required  by  this  subsection  available 
for  public  inspection  within  the  State. 

•Nondiscrimination 
••(h)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975.  on  the  basis  of  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  Title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  or  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  programs  and  activities  that  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
lion  are  considered  to  be  programs  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

•■(2)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  .sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to.  discrimi- 
nation under,  any  program  or  activity  that 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  section:  provided,  however,  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  read  as  prohibiting 
any  conduct  or  activities  permitted  under 
the  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

•(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
State,  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  pay- 
ment from  an  allotment  to  a  Slate  under 
subsection  (O.  has  failed  to  comply  with  a 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1).  with  paragraph  (2).  or  with  an  applica- 
ble regulation  (including  one  prescribed  to 
carry  out  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  and  shall  request  the  securing 
of  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief 
executive  officer  fails  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  refer  the  mailer  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted. 

•■(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
or  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

•■(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

•■(4)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(3)(A).  or  whenever  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  State  or  an  entity  is  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  a  provi- 
sion of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  or  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (2).  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief. •' 


TERMINATION  OF  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec  9.  Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DIRECT  FEDERAL 
I  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking— 

( 1 )  the  third  sentence;  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  ■and  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  case  of  private  schools  in  which 
the  Secretary  directly  administers  the 
school  lunch  program. '•. 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  7(a)(6)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  Section  14(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
■•1984^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1985". 

CHANGE  IN  LUNCH  COMMODITY  ALLOTMENT 
FORMULAS 

Sec  12.  Section  6(e)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 
■The  amount  of  commodity  assistance  or 
cash-in-lieu  of  commodity  a.ssistance  given 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  national  average  value  of 
donated  foods  by  the  number  of  lunches 
served  in  the  preceding  school  year.'^ 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
'•WICi 

Sec  13.  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  — 

(a)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  •■1984'^  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■■1985";  and 

(b)  in  subparagraph  (g)  the  word  •and" 
after  the  phrase  'year  ending  September  30. 
1983."  and  inserting  'and  $1,254,288,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985,  " 
after  the  phrase  ■year  ending  September  30. 
1984.';  and 

(c)  in  subparagraph  (h)(2)  striking  out 
•1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1985  ". 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  REALLOCATION 
PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

Sec  14.  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by— 

(a)  in  subsection  (hXlO),  striking  in  the 
second  sentence  •When  reallocating  funds, 
the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■The': 
and 

(b)  in  subsection  (i).  striking  in  the  second 
sentence  •.  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
reallocate  funds  periodically  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  Slate  agency  is 
unable  to  spend  its  allocation". 

CHANGE  IN  WIC  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 
ALLOWANCE 

Sec  15.  Section  17(h)(1)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  as  amended  by  this  Act  is 
further  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  ■^O'  both  times  it  appears  in 
that  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•18".  and 

(b)  striking  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Sec  16.  Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

ELIMINATION  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  7(a)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 


out  in  the  second  sentence,  ■(excluding 
State  revenues  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  program)  appropriated  or  used  specif- 
ically for  program  purposes'^  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  ■(excluding  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  school  food  services 
for  children)  appropriated  or  used  specifi- 
cally for  providing  school  food  services  for 
children'^. 

(b)  Section  14(d)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  21  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Sections  18.  19.  20.  and  22  (as  added  by 
Public  Law  95-627)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  are  repealed. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  18.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  ■.  other  than  sections 
13.  17.  and  19". 

(b)  Section  6(a)(2)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ■section 
11  and  13"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•.section  11'. 

(c)  Section  11(a)(3)(A)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (iv). 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  'through  7" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  4  and  7". 

(e)  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended  by  this  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (a)(1)  by  striking  ■.  11 
and  17"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
ir':and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (a)(2)  by  striking  "pro- 
grams authorized  under  .section  13  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "program  author- 
ized under  section";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (a)(4)  by  inserting  after 
"National  School  Lunch  Act  "  the  words    ■. 

except  for  section  17  of  that  Act.^:  and 

(4)  by  striking  in  subsection  (a)(5)  ■and 
under  section  13(k)(l)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act";  and 

(5)  by  striking  in  subsection  (b)  ■4.  11.  and 
17"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4  and  11  ": 
and 

(6)  in  paragraph  7(d)  by  adding  the  word 
"residential  '  before  "child  care  institu- 
tions"; and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (h)  striking  "13"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ll". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  19.  Effective  dales  for  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Sections  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  11  and  14 
shall  be  effective  on  October  1.  1984;  and 

(b)  The  remaining  Sections  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

department  of  agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  19.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
simplify  the  administration,  contain  escalat- 
ing costs  and  create  greater  flexibility  in  the 
operation  of  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  "  This  draft  legislation  will  con- 
tribute to  important  goals  shared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  streamline 
programs  and  simplify  administrative  re- 
quirements and  procedures,  to  decrease 
error  and  the  potential  for  fraud,  to  contain 
escalating  program  costs,  and  to  enhance 
State  flexibility.  The  Department  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  legislation. 


The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  con.solidate  two  restrictive 
categorical  programs,  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program  for  Children  and  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program,  into  a  Non-School  Food 
Program  Grant  designed  to  permit  Stales 
the  maximum  flexibility  in  designing  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  their 
low-income  children.  The  grant  would  be 
funded  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1985  current  serv- 
ices level  for  the  two  programs  it  would  re- 
place. This  level  does  not  include  the  $80.4 
million  for  nutrition  funding  for  Head  Start 
grantees  which  will  be  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
This  change  is  proposed  in  order  to  simplify 
administration  of  the  Head  Stan  Program 
both  for  the  Federal  government  and  for 
grantees.  The  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program  is  being  proposed  for  ter- 
mination since  this  program  has  served  its 
intended  purpose. 

Up  to  $3,000,000  would  be  authorized  for 
Stale  Administrative  Expenses  (SAE)  to  re- 
imburse food  stamp  agencies  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  providing  to  eligible  households 
a  document  which  confirms  that  the  house- 
hold currently  participates  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  For  food  stamp  house- 
holds, this  document  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  income  verification  requirements  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  School  Break- 
fast Programs.  In  addition,  changes  would 
be  made  to  the  SAE  provisions  which  would 
prevent  a  State  from  retaining  unobligated 
funds  in  excess  of  its  foreseeable  needs.  The 
Secretary  al.so  would  be  given  the  discretion 
to  reallocate  funds  to  States  which  can  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  to  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively u.se  funds  in  excess  of  their  formula 
allocation. 

The  amendments  would  extend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children.  State  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,  and  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program.  These  extensions  are 
for  one  year,  since  all  three  of  the  programs 
currently  are  the  subject  of  studies  and 
evaluations  which  may  pinpoint  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  programs. 

The  amendments  would  make  changes  in 
the  funding  of  administrative  costs  for  the 
WIC  Program  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  the  Program.  These 
changes  include:  1 )  lowering  the  percent  of 
funds  available  for  administrative  costs 
from  20  to  18  percent  of  the  funds  provided. 
2)  eliminating  the  reallocation  provisions 
and  3)  deleting  the  specific  requirement  to 
spend  one-sixth  of  the  administrative  grant 
for  nutrition  education. 

This  legislative  package  does  not  specifi- 
cally addre.ss  the  expiring  requirement  to 
maintain  a  programmed  level  of  commodity 
assistance  for  the  Elderly  Feeding  Program. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  proposed  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  assign  administrative  responsibility 
for  this  aspect  of  program  operation  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging  (AOA).  This  De- 
partment would  continue  to  purchase  com- 
modities at  the  request  of  AOA.  The  change 
would  simplify  program  administration  by 
centralizing  administration  in  one  Federal 
agency. 

The  amendments  in  the  bill  would  provide 
an  estimated  Fiscal  Year  1985  savings  of 
$48.7  million.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  es- 
sential reductions  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  focus  resources  to  assure  service  of  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches  to  the  most 
needy  children. 
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The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Lyng. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984— 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

modifications  to  state  administrative 

expense  funding 

Sec.  2.  This  section  would  prevent  a  State 
from  retaining  funds  that  the  State  has  not 
obligated  and  which  are  in  excess  of  its  fore- 
seeable needs  by  limiting  the  amount  of  un- 
obligated funds  which  a  State  may  retain  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  limit  would 
be  established  at  a  level  equal  to  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  provided.  The  section  also  gives 
the  Secretary  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
reallocating  funds  to  those  Stales  which  can 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  use  funds  in  excess  of  their  for 
mula  allocation. 

ST.^TE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  FUNDS  FOR 
INCOME  VERIFICATION  COSTS 

Sec.  3.  Since  implementation  of  the 
income  verification  requirements  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  savings  have  accrued 
to  the  Federal  government.  This  proposal 
would  help  defray  locally  borne  costs  of  ver- 
ification by  reimbursing  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  providing  a  certificate  of 
food  stamp  participation  to  food  stamp 
households  which  can  be  used  in  the  school 
lunch  vertification  process. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  4.  This  section  amends  Section  7  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  extend 
the  authorizing  authority  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  State  Administrative 
Expenses  for  a  year.  We  intend  to  thorough- 
ly examine  the  current  SAE  formula,  the 
usage  of  funds  and  provisions  for  carryover, 
and  this  may  lead  to  recommended  alterna- 
tive methods  for  SAE  reimbursement.  The 
current  authorization  expires  on  September 
30.  1984. 

INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FACTOR  FOR 
REDUCED-PRICE  LUNCHES  AND  BREAKFASTS 

Sec.    5.    Section    11(a)    of    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  create  a 
separate    special-assistance    factor    for    re- 
duced-price  lunches   with   a   base   of   68.75 
cents  on  July  1.  1983.  This  separate  factor 
will    be    adjusted    annually    based    on    the 
change   in   the  Consumer   Price   Index    for 
food  away  from  home.  Because  the  current 
law   ties  the   reduced-price  subsidy   to   the 
free  subsidy  <it  is  currently  40  cents  less  for 
lunches  and  30  cents  less  for  breakfasts),  re- 
duced-price meals  currently  receive  a  higher 
increase  when  an  adjustment  for  inflation  is 
made.   Under  this  propo.sal.   the   maximum 
price    for    reduced-price    meals    would    not 
remain  fixed  at  40  cents  for  lunches  and  30 
cents  for  breakfasts.   Instead,  these  prices 
would  rise  in  response  to  the  difference  be- 
tween free  and  reduced-price  meal  subsidies 
and  in  effect  would  experience  the  same  ad- 
justments to  account  for  increases  in  infla- 
tion. Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  similarly  amended  to  create  a  July  i. 
1983  subsidy  base  of  32.75  cents  for  regular 
reduced-price  breakfasts  and  45.50  cents  for 
severe  need  reduced-price  breakfasts.  These 
independent  subsidy  bases  for  reduced-price 
meals  would  produce  a  cost  savings  of  $6.7 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1985. 
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TERMINATION  OF  THE  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  6.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  repealed  thus  eliminating  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Chil- 
dren. (See  Sec.  8.  below.) 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

Sec  7.  The  Child  Care  Food  Program  is 
terminated  by  the  repeal  of  section  17  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  (See  Sec  8. 
below.) 

NONSCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAM  GRANT 

Sec  8.  This  section  creates  a  new  Non- 
School  Food  Program  Grant.  A  new  Section 
17  is  in.serled,  which  is  described  below. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  consoli- 
date the  categorical  Summer  Food  Service 
and  Child  Care  Food  Programs  by  replacing 
them  with  a  Non-School  Food  Program 
Grant.  This  grant  will  substantially  increa.se 
State  flexibility  and  achieve  two  major  ef- 
fects. First,  administrative  efficiencies  will 
be  realized  through  a  reduction  in  program 
complexity.  Second.  States  will  be  able  to 
tailor  programs  under  this  grant  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  their  State's  popula- 
tion. Funds  would  be  targeted  to  meet  the 
food  a-ssistance  needs  of  children  primarily 
from  low-income  hou.seholds.  Funding  for 
this  con.solidation  of  programs  has  been  .set 
at  the  current  services  level  in  1985.  thus  no 
savings  to  the  Federal  government  were  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1985 
Budget.  However,  .savings  have  been  includ- 
ed in  out-year  cost  estimates  because  the 
proposal  stabilizes  the  funding  level.  The 
Department  believes  the  grant  approach 
will  simplify  program  administration  and 
will  reduce  cost.  Savings  after  Fiscal  Year 
1985.  therefore,  would  rise  from  S47  million 
in  1986  to  over  $233  million  in  1989. 

Subsection  (bi  authorizes,  for  each  of  the 
Fiscal  Years  1985.  1986.  1987.  1988.  1989. 
$443.7  million  for  carrying  out  the  purpo.ses 
of  Section  17.  This  funding  level  does  not  in- 
clude funds  for  food  service  in  Head  Start 
Programs  because  these  meals  will  be 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Subsection  (O  requires  the  Secretary  to 
allot  to  States  from  available  appropriated 
funds,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  appropriated  funds  as  the 
States'  allotment  under  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program  and  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  bore  to  the 
total  funds  appropriated  for  those  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  will  maintain  author- 
ity to  adjust  the  allotment  level  based  on 
the  funds  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  Head 
Start  Program.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment may  adjust  a  Slate's  grant  level  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  their 
Child  Care  Food  Program  funds  were  direct- 
ed to  Head  Start  Programs. 

Subsection  (di  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  to  States  from  the  al- 
lotments determined  under  subsection  lO. 
Any  funds  unobligated  by  the  States  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  to  remain  available 
to  a  State  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  originally  given. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  use  of  funds  to 
States  under  Section  17  to  payment  for  the 
provision  of  nutrition  assistance  to  children 
and  related  activities  such  as  planning,  ad- 
ministration, education,  technical  assistance 
and  evaluation.  States  may  not  u.se  funds 
given  under  Section  17  to  (1)  purchase  or 
improve  land,  or  purchase,  construct,  or  per- 
manently improve  buildings  or  facilities,  or 


purchase  major  equipment,  except  food 
service  equipment:  or  (2)  satisfy  any  re- 
quirement for  the  expenditures  of  non-fed- 
eral funds  as  a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Secretary  may.  upon  demonstration 
by  the  State  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist,  waive  the  restrictions  regard- 
ing land  purchase  or  construction. 

Subsection  (f>  requires  each  State,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 17,  to  submit  an  intended  use  report  to 
the  Secretary.  The  report  must  contain  a 
statement  of  the  State's  goals  and  objectives 
in  using  funds,  a  description  of  the  types  of 
activities  to  be  carried  out.  the  geographic 
areas  and  characteristics  of  individuals  to  be 
served,  and  the  criteria  for  and  method  of 
fund  disbursement. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  States  to  prepare 
annual  reports  concerning  activities  carried 
out  under  Section  17.  These  reports  will  de- 
scribe how  the  State  has  met  the  goals  and 
objectives  established  in  iheir  intended  use 
report. 

States  are  required  to  establish  and  main- 
lain  fi.scal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  proper  disbursal  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds. 

States  are  al.so  required  to  conduct  bienni- 
al financial  and  compliance  audits  of  activi- 
ties under  Section  17.  These  State  audits  are 
to  be  conducted  by  an  entity  independent  of 
the  administering  agency  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  standards. 

After  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, a  State  must  repay  to  the  Secretary 
amounts  found  not  to  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 17.  If  repayment  is  not  made,  the  Sec 
retary  may  offset  the  amount  due  from 
funds  due  the  State  under  sub.seclion  (d). 

The  State  must  make  copies  of  the  re- 
quired reports  and  audits  available  for 
public  inspection  within  the  State. 

Subsection  (hi  makes  clear  that  activities 
and  programs  funded  under  this  section  are 
■receiving  Federal  financial  assistance"  for 
purposes  of  Federal  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age.  handicap, 
sex.  race,  color  and  national  origin.  The  sub- 
section also  establishes  the  procedure  the 
Secretary  is  to  follow  in  assuring  State  com- 
pliance with  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sion. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec  9.  Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed  in  order  to  terminate 
the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. This  program,  authorized  in  1977. 
originally  provided  seed  money  for  the 
States  to  begin  or  augment  existing  nutri- 
tion education  programs.  The.se  programs 
are  now  well  established  and  the  Federal 
purpose  has  been  served.  Now  the  States 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine and  implement  their  own  nutrition 
education  programs.  This  proposal  will  .save 
$5  million  in  Fi-scal  Year  1985. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DIRECT  FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  This  provision  would  repeal  the 
legislative  requirement  that  the  Food  Nutri- 
tion Service  (FNS)  operate  Child  Nutrition 
Programs,  including  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram, in  States  which  do  not  administer 
these  programs  through  their  own  agencies. 
FNS  Regional  Offices  currently  operate  por- 
tions of  the  school  nutrition  programs  in  14 
States,  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  in 
nine  States  and  the  Summer  Food  Service 
Program  in   17  States  where  State  law  or 


policy  prevent  State  agencies  from  doing  so. 
The  burden  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams, added  to  the  Regional  Offices' 
normal  duties,  creates  an  immen.se  workload 
for  these  offices.  Since  States  are  responsi- 
ble for  making  Federal  programs  available 
to  their  citizens,  it  is  an  inappropriate  use  of 
Federal  resources  to  act  as  a  State  agency  in 
administering  these  programs.  Finally,  this 
action  would  resolve  some  of  the  ambigu- 
ities created  by  having  differing  rules  for 
States  and  Regions  with  respect  to  audit 
closures,  report  submission  deadlines,  and 
other  adrr.inistrative  activities. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 

Sec  11.  This  section  would  amend  Section 
14  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
extend  for  a  year  the  authorization  for 
funding  to  provide  agricultural  commodities 
to  programs  operating  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  The  current  authorization  ex- 
pires on  September  30.  1984. 

CHANGE  IN  LUNCH  COMMODITY  ALLOTMENT 
FORMULAS 

Sec  12.  This  provision  stipulates  that 
commodity  allotments  be  ba.sed  on  the 
actual  number  of  meals  served  during  the 
previous  school  year  instead  of  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  meals  that  will  be  served. 
This  change  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish initial  commodity  entitlements  for 
each  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
based  on  actual  data  reported  by  States. 
The.se  initial  allocations  would  be  revised 
slightly  to  reflect  final  meal  service  reports. 
Slates  will  have  greater  a.ssurances  of  the 
level  of  commodities  they  will  receive  during 
the  year  and.  therefore,  will  not  be  forced  to 
revise  their  anticipated  commodity  levels  be- 
cause the  Department  changes  its  projec- 
tion of  the  annual  number  of  meals  during 
the  year. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
'WIC' 

Sec  13.  This  provision  extends  the  pro- 
gram for  one  year.  Currently,  the  'WIC  Pro- 
gram is  the  sutiject  of  three  major  research 
efforts  which  may  identify  desirable 
changes  in  the  program's  design.  Thus,  ex 
tension  of  the  program  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  is  unadvisable  at  this  time. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  REALLOCATION 
PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

Sec  14.  This  section  would  eliminate  the 
provisions  which  require  regular  realloca- 
tion of  program  funds.  The  WIC  Program 
has  stabilized  over  the  years  and  is  not  ex- 
periencing problems  with  unspent  funds. 
Rather.  Slates  are  spending  according  to 
plans  established  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  By  eliminating  the  reallocation 
provisions.  Stales  will  be  assured  of  their 
annual  grant  and  the  Agency  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  reallocations  of  the  ever 
decreasing  pot  of  excess  funds. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  WIC  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COST  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  15.  This  provision  will  reduce  from  20 
percent  to  18  percent  the  percentage  of 
total  authorized  funds  for  the  WIC  Program 
that  will  be  available  for  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrative costs.  This  change  will  .serve  to 
encourage  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  this  program.  The  program  has  been  op- 
erating on  a  stable  basis  for  several  years  so 
States  arc  in  a  good  position  to  strengthen 
their  operating  processes  to  make  them 
more  efficient.  As  a  further  help,  the  De- 
partment also  proposes  to  remove  the  re- 


quirement that  Stales  spend  one-sixth  of 
these  funds  for  nutrition  education.  A  re- 
quirement to  provide  some  form  of  nutrition 
education  would  be  retained. 

ELIMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Sec.  16.  This  proposal  amends  Section 
11(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by 
removing  the  two  special  assistance  certifi- 
cation alternatives  which  based  assistance 
on  prior  year  free  and  reduced-price  lunch 
eligibility.  This  eliminates  the  authority  for 
some  schools  to  accept  applications  and  de- 
termine eligibility  once  every  two  years 
where  80  percent  of  the  children  were  eligi- 
ble for  free  or  reduced-price  meals  or  once 
every  three  years  where  all  meals  were 
served  free.  Elimination  of  this  authority  is 
consistent  with  the  emphasis  on  verification 
of  applications  to  prexent  fraud  and  abuse. 
The.se  are  the  .schools  which  will  benefit 
most  from  annual  certification  and  verifica- 
tion procedures  to  ensure  correct  applica- 
tions. 

ELIMINATION  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  17.  This  .section  amends  and  repeals 
.several  sections  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  eliminate  various  obsolete  pro- 
visions. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  18.  This  section  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  delete  references  to  the 
Summer  Food  Service  and  Child  Care  Food 
Programs. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  19.  The  effective  dates  for  the  indi- 
vidual provisions  are  specified  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2600.  A  bill  to  reciuce  tax  rates  in 
a  manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers 
and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by  elimi- 
nating most  credits,  deductions,  and 
exclusions;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

FAIR  AND  SIMPLE  TAX  ACT  OF    1  984 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  fair  and  simple  tax 
plan.  This  plan  is  also  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  m>  friend  and  colleague  Jack 
Kemp.  We  believe  that  an  overhaul  of 
our  tax  system  is  long  overdue  and 
offer  this  plan  as  an  alternative.  It  is 
fair,  simple,  and  yet  still  provides  in- 
centives for  saving,  investment,  risk- 
taking  activities,  and  economic  growth. 

The  Kasten-Kemp  plan  combines 
the  best  features  of  a  flat  tax  system— 
a  simple  low  tax  rate  applied  to  all 
taxpayers— with  special  provisions  for 
wage  earners,  families  with  children, 
savers,  and  homeowners.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  brief  summary  of  the  fast  plan. 
The  basic  provisions  are: 

First,  it  cuts  the  top  marginal  tax 
rate  by  half— to  25  percent.  The  result 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  take  more  than  25  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned: 

Second,  it  simplifies  the  Tax  Code 
by  eliminating  many  of  the  tax  prefer- 
ences—deductions, exclusions  and 
credits— in  the  Tax  Code.  But.  it  does 
keep   the   current   tax   treatment   for 


mortgage  interest,  charitable  contribu- 
tions, property  taxes,  IRA's,  and  the 
expenses  of  earning  income: 

Third,  it  is  oriented  toward  families 
by  doubling  the  personal  exemptions 
and  increasing  the  zero  bracket 
amount.  The  result  is  that  a  family  of 
four  would  not  pay  tax  on  the  first 
$14,375  of  its  income.  Currently,  the 
same  family  does  not  pay  tax  on  the 
first  $8,936  of  yearly  income.  This  is 
$5,439  more  tax-free  income  than  a 
family  has  today; 

Fourth,  it  does  not  require  the 
American  taxpayers  to  pay  any  more 
to  the  Treasury  than  they  do  now. 
The  poorest  families  will  pay  no  tax. 
and  lower-  and  middle-income  families 
will  not  be  paying  higher  taxes; 

Fifth,  it  protects  taxpayers  from  in- 
flation by  maintaining  indexing  of  the 
personal  exemptions  and  the  zero 
bracket  amount.  The  capital  gains 
base  is  also  indexed,  so  that  only  real 
income  gains  are  taxed;  and. 

Sixth,  it  provides  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment  by  maintaining 
the  current  tax  treatment  for  IRA's, 
Keogh's  pensions,  and  depreciation. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  Tax 
Code  that  is  simpler.  Two  weeks  ago, 
taxpayers  all  across  the  country  were 
facing  the  last  minute  crisis  of  filing 
their  Federal  tax  returns.  As  we  all 
know,  this  is  no  easy  task.  There  are 
over  5.105  pages  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  about  10,000  pages  of  IRS 
interpretations  of  that  Code,  and  we 
have  just  adopted  a  new  tax  amend- 
ment that  runs  over  1,300  pages.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  also 
adopted  a  tax  bill  that  is  just  a.s  long. 
And.  by  the  time  Congress  finishes  its 
seventh  major  tax  bill  in  10  .years,  the 
IRS  will  be  more  confused  than  it  is 
now.  In  fact,  the  IRS  admits  that  its 
own  tax  advice  is  wrong  in  3  percent  of 
all  cases.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
IRS.  It  is  the  fault  of  years  of  tax  leg- 
islation. 

Over  the  years,  inflation  and  the 
progressive  Tax  Code  have  produced  a 
climate  in  this  country  that  encour- 
ages Americans  to  continue  to  con- 
sume, rather  than  .save  and  invest. 
This  consumption  comes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  economic  growth  and  produc- 
tivity. Theoretically,  our  progressive 
tax  system  raises  Government  revenue 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  In  re- 
ality, the  sleep  and  graduated  tax 
schedule  provides  an  incentive  to  avoid 
activities  that  are  subject  to  high 
taxes— activities  such  as  work,  saving, 
investing,  and  risk  taking. 

The  present  tax  system  has  also  pro- 
vided great  incentive  for  taxpayers  to 
avoid  taxes  both  through  legal  loop- 
holes and  blatant  tax  evasion.  In  fact, 
depending  on  their  sources  of  income 
and  their  opportunities  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tax  preferences,  taxpayers 
earning  the  same  amount  of  income 
can    pay    very    different     rates— and 
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amounts— of  tax.  According  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  there 
are  109  special  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions, and  credits  in  the  Tax  Code, 
which  will  amount  to  a  revenue  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  $327  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  These  are  preferences 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  tax  de- 
ductions for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  amount  to  more  than  the 
projected  deficit  for  this  year— about 
$200  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  tax  evasion  is  also 
large,  with  the  underground  economy 
conservatively  estimated  at  $100  bil- 
lion this  year. 

This  behavior  of  widespread  tax 
avoidance,  both  legal  and  illegal,  is 
due  to  the  high  marginal  tax  rates  of 
the  current  Federal  income  tax 
system.  As  Congress  passes  laws 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  exclude 
large  amounts  of  income  from  the  tax 
base,  higher  tax  rates  must  be  adopted 
on  the  remaining  income  just  to  break 
even.  As  the  tax  rates  rise,  so  does  the 
incentive  to  avoid  paying  taxes— both 
legally  and  illegally.  In  fact,  some 
economists  and  tax  experts  believe 
that  this  avoidance  has  actually  led  to 
a  system  that  is  less  progressive  in  re- 
ality than  on  paper. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  this  bill 
today.  This  bill— the  fast  plan— is  an 
alternative  to  the  current  confusion 
and  widespread  inequality  in  the  Tax 
Code.  The  fast  plan  provides  a  single 
low  rate  on  income,  and  is  simple 
enough  to  figure  without  a  tax  table. 
Unlike  some  tax  reform  plans,  there 
are  no  surtaxes  or  complicated  ways  to 
take  deductions  against  only  part  of 
your  income,  but  not  the  rest.  With 
this  plan,  if  a  deduction  is  allowed,  it 
is  allowed  in  full:  we  have  made  sure 
to  maintain  essential  deductions  in  the 
current  tax  law. 

The  fast  plan  also  provides  signifi- 
cant tax  relief  for  many  Americans. 
Over  1  million  taxpayers  will  be  taken 
off  the  tax  rolls  with  this  plan.  And. 
the  working  family  of  four  will  not 
even  pay  taxes  on  the  first  $14,375  of 
income.  Then  it  only  pays  25  percent 
of  what  is  left  after  allowed  deduc- 
tions. No  one  below  the  poverty  line 
will  pay  any  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  a  tax  system  that  robs 
Peter  to  pay  Paul;  that  grants  loop- 
holes for  some,  but  not  for  all.  The 
American  taxpayers  are  demanding  a 
change.  This  legislation  is  my  answer 
to  them.  It  is  time  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  current  tax  system.  I  be- 
lieve the  Kemp-Kasten  fast  plan  is  a 
good  start  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


S.  2600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatii-es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITION  I.  SHORT  TITI.K:  KTf 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the    Fair  and  Simple  Tax  Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  are  necessary  to  reflect  the 
substantive  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  I-REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
AND  CORPORATE  TAX  RATES 
Subtitle  A— Reduction  of  Rales 
SK(  .  nil.  INDIVIIHAI.  INCOMKTAX  KATKS 

Section  1  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  indi- 
viduals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SKITION  I   tax  IMI'OSKH 

•There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 
income  of  every  individual  for  each  taxable 
year  a  tax  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  taxable 
income  for  the  taxable  year.  " 
SE(  .  lOi  (  ORPOKATK.  TAX  KATKS 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— The  amount  of  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  sum 
of- 

•(1)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  a-s  does  not  exceed  $50,000.  and 

■■(2)  30  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $50,000." 
Subtitle  B— Increase  in  Amount  of  Personal 
Exemption  and  Zero  Bracket  Amount 

SK(  .  ill.  IN(  RKASK  IN  AMOINT  OK  I'KRSONAI.  EX- 
KMITION 

Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •$1,000"  each  place  such 
term  appears  in  such  .section  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  $2,000". 
SK<  .  112   IM  REASK  IN  ZERO  BRA«  KKT  AMOINT 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  (defining  zero 
bracket  amount)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amount  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  In  general.— The  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means— 

I  A)  $3,500  in  the  case  of— 

••(ii  a  joint  return,  or 

••(ii)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
lion  2(a)), 

(B)  $2,700  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married  and  is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  so  defined). 

••(C)  $1,750  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return,  and 

"(D)  zero  in  every  other  case,  adjusted  in 
the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

••(2)  Adjustments  so  that  inflation  will 

NOT  reduce  the  VALUE  OF  ZERO  BRACKET 
AMOUNT.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  1984  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  zero 
bracket  amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu 


of  the  amounts  defined  in  paragraph  <I) 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  in 
the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

•■(B)  Method  of  adjusting  zero  bracket 
AMOUNT— The  amounts  which  shall  apply  in 
lieu  of  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
m  any  calendar  year  shall  be  prescribed  by 
increasing  each  amount  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  such  calendar  year.  If  such  increase  is 
not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  increase  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or  if 
such  increase  is  a  multiple  of  $5  but  not  a 
multiple  of  $10.  such  increase  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  next  multiple  of  $10). 

"(C)  COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  DEFINED.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  is 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

••(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

•  (ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 

(D)     CPI     FOR     ANY     CALENDAR     YEAR.— FOT 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (C).  the  CPI  for 
any  preceding  calendar  year  (or  for  1983)  is 
the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as 
of  the  close  of  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  September  30  of  such  preceding  calendar 
year  (or  1983.  as  the  case  may  be). 

••(E)      CONSUMER      PRICE      INDEX.  — FOT      pur- 

poses  of  subparagraph  (D).  the  term  Con- 
sumer Price  Index'  means  the  last  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all-urban  consumers 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor." 

Subtitle  C— Employment  Income  Exclusion 
Established 

SE«  .  121.  EMPI.OVMENT  INCOME  KX(  l.l  SION 

(a)  In  General.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  income)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  132  as  section  133  and  by 
inserting  after  section  131  the  following  new 
section: 

•SK(  .   l:12.  PARTIAL  EXCLl  SION  OK  EMPLOYMENT 
INCOME. 

••(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  of  an  in- 
dividual does  not  include  an  amount  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  received  during 
the  taxable  year  by  such  individual  as  em- 
ployment income. 

••(b)  Maximum  Amount  Excludable.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— The  amount  excludable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  FICA 
maximum  wage  base  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  taxable  year  began. 

••(2)  Phaseout  or  employment  income  ex- 
clusion ABOVE  FICA  MAXIMUM  WAGE  BASE.  — In 

the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  employment 
income  for  any  taxable  year  in  excess  of  the 
FICA  maximum  wage  base  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  taxable  year  began,  the 
amount  excludable  under  sub.section  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  12.5  percent,  and 

•(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  employ- 
ment income  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  FICA  maximum  wage 
base  for  such  calendar  year. 

••(c)  Special  Rule  in  the  Case  of  Individ- 
ual With  Employment  Income  of  $10,000 
OR  Less  ($20,000  or  Less  in  the  Case  of 
Joint  Return) —In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
whose  employment  income  for  the  taxable 
year  is  $10,000  or  less  ($20,000  or  less  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  return),  so  much  of  the  in- 
vestment income  (if  any)  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  the 
difference  between— 


"(1)  $10,000  ($20,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return),  and 

••(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  employment 
income  of  such  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year. 

shall  be  treated  as  employment  income  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

••(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) Employment  income  defined.— The 
term  employment  income'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  the  term  earned  income"  in  section 
43(c)(2), 

■■(2)  Investment  income  defined.— The 
term  investment  income'  means  any  income 
of  the  taxpayer  which  is  not  employment 
income,  and 

••(3)  FICA  maximum  wage  base  defined.— 
The  term  PICA  maximum  wage  base' 
means  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  as 
determined  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  III  is  amended  by  re- 
designated the  item  relating  to  section  132 
as  section  133  and  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  131  the  following 
new  item: 

■'Sec.  132.  Partial  exclusion  of  employment 
income." 

Subtitle  D— Repeals  Related  to  Reduction 
in  Rates 

SE(     i:)l    REPEALS. 

(1)  General  Rule— The  following  provi- 
sions are  hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  3  (relating  to  tax  tables  for  in- 
dividuals). 

(2)  Section  269A  (relating  to  personal  serv- 
ice corporations  formed  or  availed  of  to 
avoid  or  evade  income  tax ). 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  .section 
402(e)  (relating  to  special  averaging  rules 
for  lump-sum  distributions). 

(4)  Part  I  of  subchapter  G  of  chapter  1 
(section  531  and  following,  relating  to  corpo- 
rations improperly  accumulating  surplus). 

(5)  Part  II  of  subchapter  G  of  chapter  1 
(section  541  and  following,  relating  to  per- 
sonal holding  companies). 

(6)  Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1 
(section  1301  and  following,  relating  to 
income  averaging). 

(7)  Section  1551  (relating  to  graduated 
corporate  tax  rates). 

(b)  Trust  Throwback  Rules  Apply  Only 
to  Foreign  Trust.— Subpart  D  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  J  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  treat- 
ment of  excess  distributions  by  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

••sE(.  M<i  sibpart  to  apply  only  to  korki<;n 
trists 
•This  subpart  shall  apply  only   with   re- 
spect to  amounts  distributed  from  a  foreign 
trust.  " 

TITLE  II-BASE  BROADENING 
Subtitle  A— Credits 

SE<  .  201    REPEALS 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled). 

(2)  Section  38  and  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty). 

(3)  Section  40  and  subpart  C  of  such  part 
IV  (relating  to  credit  for  work  incentive  ex- 
penses). 

(4)  Section  41  (relating  to  contributions  to 
candidates  for  public  office). 


(5)  Section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit). 

(6)  Section  44  (relating  to  credit  for  home 
purchases). 

(7)  Section  44A  (relating  to  credit  for  ex- 
penses for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment). 

(8)  Section  44B  and  subpart  D  of  such 
part  IV  (relating  to  credit  for  employment 
of  certain  new  employees). 

(9)  Section  44C  (relating  to  residential 
energy  credit). 

(10)  Section  44D  (relating  to  credit  for 
producing  fuel  from  a  nonconventional 
source). 

(11)  Section  44E  and  87  (relating  to  alco- 
hol used  as  fuel). 

(12)  Section  44F  (relating  to  credit  for  in- 
creasing research  activities). 

(13)  Section  44G  (relating  to  employee 
stock  ownership  credit). 

(14)  Section  44H  (relating  to  clinical  test- 
ing expenses  for  certain  drugs  for  rare  dis- 
eases and  conditions). 

Subtitle  B— Exclusions 
Part  I— Repeals 

SEC.  211.  RKPEALS. 

The  following  sections  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  104  (relating  to  compensation 
for  injuries  or  sickness). 

(2)  Section  105  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  accident  and  health  plans). 

(3)  Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  individuals). 

(4)  Section  120  (relating  to  amounts  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  service 
plans). 

(5)  Section  124  (relating  to  qualified  trans- 
portation furnished  by  employer). 

(6)  Section  128  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  interest)  as  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  13.  1984. 

(7)  Section  305(e)  (relating  to  dividend  re- 
investment in  public  utilities). 

(8)  Section  621  (relating  to  payments  to 
encourage  exploration,  development,  and 
mining  for  defense  purposes). 

Part  II— Other  Changes 

SEC.  212.  REDI  (TION  OK  KARNKI)  INCOME  (  REMIT 
MAXIMIM  AMOINT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
43  (relating  to  earned  income  credit)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$5,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000". 

(b)  Phaseout  of  Credit  Between  $4,000 
and  $6.667.— Subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
43  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••$400"". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "12.5  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •15  percent",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •$6,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000"". 

SE(  2i:i  TAXATION  OK  I  NEMPLOY.MENT  COMPEN- 
SATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
85  (relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  includes 
any  unemployment  compensation  received 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year."" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  85 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SE<  211  TAX.ATION  ok  ANNl  AL  IM  REASE  IN  (ASH 
SIRRENDER  VAI.IE  OK  I.IKK  INSIR- 
AN(  E  POl.K  IKS 

Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  amounts  specifically  included  in 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


•SEC.  HK  INCOME  ATTRIBITAHLK  TO  LIKE  INSIR- 
ANCE.  ANNIITY.  OK  ENDOWMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  included 
in  the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  owner  of  any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or 
endowment  contract  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

"(1)  the  sum  of— 

•"(A)  any  change  in  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  such  contract  during  the  policy 
year  ending  with  or  within  such  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  any  withdrawals  during  such  policy 
year  under  such  contract. 

••(C)  the  cost  of  insurance  provided  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract,  and 

■•(D)  any  policyholder  dividends  paid 
during  such  policy  year  under  sucli  con- 
tract, over 

•■(2)  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  during 
such  policy  year  under  such  contract. 

••(B)  Carryover— If  the  amount  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  la)  for  any  policy  year,  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  treated  as  a 
premium  paid  during  the  following  policy 
year  under  the  contract. 

••(c)  Insurance  Companies  to  Report  to 
Policyholder  and  to  the  Secretary.— The 
insurance  company  (or  other  payor)  under 
any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or  endowment 
contract  shall,  after  the  close  of  each  policy 
year,  report  to  the  owner  of  the  contract, 
and  to  the  Secretary,  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(d)  Coordination  With  Section  72.— For 
purposes  of  section  72.  any  amount  included 
in  gross  income  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  annuity,  life  insurance,  or  en- 
dowment contract  shall  be  treated  as  consid- 
eration paid  for  such  contract. 

••(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
.sary  for  purposes  of  this  section.  " 

se(    2|-..  limitation  on  privatepi  rpose  tax-  ' 
kxkmpt  bonds 

(a)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Indus- 
trial Development  Bonds.— Paragraphs  (4). 
(5).  (6).  (7).  (8),  (9).  (10),  (11).  (12).  (13).  and 
(14)  of  section  103(b)  (relating  to  industrial 
development  bonds)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bonds —Section  103A  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SE(     l(i:tA   MORT(iA(;K  SIBSID^  BONDS. 

••(a)  General  Rule— Any  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation  not 
described  in  subsection  la)  of  section  103. 

••(b)  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  mort- 
gage subsidy  bond'  means  any  obligation 
which  is  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  is  to  be 
used  directly  or  idirectly  for  mortgages  (or 
other  owner  financing)  on  owner-occupied 
residences.  " 

(c)  Repeal  of  Tax  Exemption  for  Certain 
Private  Purpose  Bonds.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  General  rule.— Gross  income  does 
not  include  interest  on  the  obligations  of  a 
State,  a  territory,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
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■■(e)  Certain  Private  Purpose  Bonds. ^ 
Any  obligation  which  is  issued  as  part  of  an 
Issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  (directly  or  indirect- 
ly )- 

■■(1)  to  finance  loans  to  individuals  for 
educational  expenses,  or 

■■(2)  by  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion  501(c)'3i   which   is   exempt    from   tax- 
ation under  section  501(a). 
shall    be   treated   as   an   obligation   not   de- 
scribed in  subsection  (ai." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subsection  (bxl)  and  (c)(1)  of  section 
103  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  'sub- 
section (a)(1)  or  (2)"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■subsection 
(a)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  103(b)  (defin- 
ing exempt  person)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(3)  Exempt  person.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)(A).  the  term  exempt  person' 
means  a  governmental  unit." 

iCi  Subsection  (d).  (g).  (h).  (k).  and  (1)  of 
section  103  are  hereby  repealed. 
SK(.  ilS   RKPKVl.  OK  STOt  h  KIK  l>KKT  K\(  K.ITKIN 

KOK    piRi'osKs    i)K    dktkkmimm; 

IXOMK     KROM     I)IStH.AR(;K    OK     IN- 
l>KKTKIINK.-;.s 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  108  (relating  to 
income  from  discharge  of  indebtedness)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Indebtedness  satisfied  by  corpora- 
tions STOCK.— For  purposes  of  determining 
income  of  the  debtor  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness, if  a  debtor  corporation  transfers 
its  stock  to  a  creditor  In  satisfaction  of  its 
indebtedness,  such  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  having  satisfied  the  indebtedness 
with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  a 
debtor  in  a  title  11  case  or  when  the  debtor 
is  insolvent,  paragraph  (8)  (and  not  this 
paragraph)  shall  apply  ' 

SK(.  217    S<  IIOI.VRSHII'   V\l)  KKI.I.OUSMIH  K\<  l.t 
SIOV    I.IMITKII    TO    Tl  ITION    AMI    KK- 
I.ATKI)  E\PKNSK.>i 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  and  (b) 
of  .section  117  (relating  to  scholarships  and 
fellowships)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  In  General.  — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an 
educational  organization  de.scribed  in  sec- 
tion 170(b)(l  i(A)(iii.  gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  as— 

"(Da  scholarship,  or 

"(2)  a  fellowship  cranl. 
to  the  extent  such  amount  is  used  for  quali- 
fied   tuition   and    related   expenses   (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(2)). 

"(b)  Payment  for  Teaching.  Research. 
Etc.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  amount  received  which  rep- 
resents payment  for  leaching,  research,  or 
other  services  in  the  nature  of  part-time  em- 
ployment required  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing the  scholarship  or  the  fellowship  grant. 
If  teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are 
required  of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not 
recipients  of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  (Jegree  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  such  degree,  such  teaching, 
research,  or  other  services  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Clarification  of  Definition  of 
Qualified  Tuition  and  Related  Expenses.— 

(1)  Clause  (i)  of  section  117(c)(2)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  at  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii)". 


(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117(c)(1) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ■at  an  institution  of 
higher  education"  after  'qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses". 

SK(.  IX*.  TKRMINATION  OK  TAX  KXEMPTION  KOH 
DEPOSITS  INTO.  AM)  WITHDRAW  Al-S 
KROM.  THK  (  APITAI.  ( ONSTRl  (  TION 
KIND  INDKR  SKCTION  tin:  OK  THK 
MKK(  HAVT  MARINK  A<  T.  IS.IS 

(a)  Taxation  of  Deposits.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  (relating  to  nontaxability  for  deposits) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  All  Withdrawals  Treated  as 
NoN(SUALiFiED.— Subsection  (f)  of  such  sec- 
tion 607  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  No  withdrawal  after  December  31. 
1984.  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  with- 
drawal." 

Subtitle  C— Deductions 
Part  I— Repeals 

SK<  .  iil.  RKPKAI.S. 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  .section  151 
(relating  to  additional  exemption  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  blind). 

(2)  Section  196  (relating  to  deduction  for 
unused  investment  credits). 

(3)  Section  221  (relating  to  deduction  for 
two-earner  married  couples). 

(4)  Section  222  (relating  to  deduction  for 
adoption  expen.ses). 

Part  II— Other  Changes 

SKC.  .'I'ti.  DKDl(TION  KOR  LdSSKS  l.lMITKl)  TO 
1   MMTVI.  I.OSSK.S. 

Section  165  (relating  to  losses)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

SK(     !(>•.  (Al'ITAI.  I.OSSK.S. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  any  loss  sustained 
during  the  taxable  year  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets. 
■■(b)  Cross  Reference.— 
"(1)  Pgr  limitation  on  deduction  for  cap- 
ital    losses    and    carryover    of 
such   losses,   see  sections    1211 
and  1212." 
SEC.  rr,.  INt'REASK  IN  KI.OOR  ON  MKDK  AI.  DKDI  (- 
TION. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  213  (relating  to 
medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 
Subtitle  D— Adjustment  to  Basis:  Changes 
in  Certain  Special  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment Provisions 

SK(".  L':11    AD.II  STMKNTS  TO  BVSiS  TO    M.l.ilW    KOR 

inki.ation 
(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subchapter  O 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  basic  rules  of  gen- 
eral application)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1021  the  following  new  section: 
•SKt      11122.    IM>KMN(.    OK    (KRTAIN    ASSKTS    KOR 

IM  RPOSK.S  OK  l»KTKRMININ(.  (;AIN  OR 

LOSS. 

"(a)  General  Rule— 

"(1)  Indexed  basis  substituted  for  ad- 
justed basis.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  If  an  indexed  asset  is  sold  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of.  for  purposes  of  this  title 
the  indexed  basis  of  the  as.set  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  its  adjusted  basis. 

■■(2)  Exception  for  depreciation,  etc— 
The  deduction  for  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization  shall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  application  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  the  taxpayer  or  any  other  person. 

"(b)  Indexed  Asset.— 

■■(1)  In  general.  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,  the   term   "indexed   asset"   means  any 


capital  asset  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1221)  which  has  been 
held  for  more  than  1  year. 

•■(2)  Certain  property  excluded.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "indexed 
asset"  does  not  include— 

"•(A)  Creditor's  interest.— Any  interest  in 
property  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  credi- 
tor's interest. 

"(B)  Options.— Any  option  or  other  right 
to  acquire  an  Interest  In  property. 

"(C)  Net  lease  property.— In  the  case  of  a 
lessor,  net  lease  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (h)(  1  n. 

"(D)  Certain  preferred  stock.— Stock 
which  is  fixed  and  preferred  as  to  dividends 
and  does  not  participate  in  corporate 
growth  to  any  significant  extent. 

"(E)  Stock  in  certain  corporations.— 
Stock  In— 

"(i)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1371(b)).  and 

"(ii)  a  foreign  corporation. 

"(3)  Exception  for  stock  in  foreign  cor- 
poration WHICH  is  regularly  TRADED  IN  NA- 
TIONAL   OR    REGIONAL    EXCHANGE. —ClaU.Se    (ID 

of  paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  to  stock 
in  a  foreign  corporation  the  stock  of  which 
is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
the  American  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  do- 
mestic regional  exchange  for  which  quota- 
tions are  published  on  a  regular  basis  other 
than— 

"(A)  stock  of  a  foreign  investment  compa- 
ny (within  the  meaning  of  section  1246(b)), 
and 

"(B)  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
a  United  States  person  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  .section  1248(a)(2). 

"(c)  Indexed  Basis.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  indexed  basis  for 
any  asset  is— 

"  (A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  asset,  multi- 
plied by 

"(B)  the  applicable  inflation  ratio. 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  ratio.— The  ap- 
plicable inflation  ratio  for  any  asset  is  the 
percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  gro.ss  national  product  deflator 
for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  dispo- 
sition takes  place,  by 

"(B)  the  gross  national  product  deflator 
for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  asset 
was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  (or.  if  later, 
the  calendar  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1984). 

The  applicable  inflation  ratio  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  unless  it  is  greater  than 
1.  The  applicable  inflation  ratio  for  any 
a.sset  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  '  lo  of  1 
percent. 

(3)  Gross  national  product  deflator.— 
The  gro.ss  national  product  deflator  for  any 
calendar  quarter  is  the  Implicit  price  defla- 
tor for  the  gross  national  product  for  such 
quarter  (as  shown  in  the  first  revision  there- 
of). 

(d)  Special  Rules —For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) Treatment  as  separate  asset.— In  the 
case   of   any   asset,   the   following  shall   be 
treated  as  a  separate  asset: 

"(A)  a  substantial  improvement  to  proper- 
ty. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  stock  of  a  corporation, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  capital,  and 

"(C)  any  other  portion  of  an  as.set  to  the 
extent  that  separate  treatment  of  such  por- 
tion is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Assets  which  are  not  indexed  assets 
throughout  holding  period.— 


"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  Inflation 
ratio  shall  be  appropriately  reduced  for  cal- 
endar months  at  any  lime  during  which  the 
asset  was  not  an  Indexed  asset. 

"(B)  Certain  short  sales.— For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A),  an  asset  shall 
be  treated  as  not  an  Indexed  asset  for  any 
short  sale  period  during  which  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayers  spouse  sells  short  property 
substantially  identical  to  the  asset.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  short 
sales  period  begins  on  the  day  the  substan- 
tially Identical  property  is  sold  and  ends  on 
the  closing  date  for  the  sale. 

"(3)  Treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions.—A  distribution  with  respect  to  stock 
in  a  corporation  which  is  not  a  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition. 

"(4)  Section  cannot  increase  ordinary 
loss.— To  the  extent  that  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) this  section  would  create  or  Increase 
a  net  ordinary  lo.ss  to  which  the  second  .sen- 
tence of  section  1231(a)  applies  or  an  ordi- 
nary less  to  which  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  applies,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply.  The  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
having  a  long-term  capital  lo.ss  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  lo.ss  to 
which  the  preceding  .sentence  applies. 

(5)  Acquisition  date  where  there  has 

BEEN  prior  application  OF  SUBSECTION  (a)(1) 
with     RESPECT     TO     THE     TAXPAYER— If     there 

has  been  a  prior  application  of  sub.seclion 
(a)(1)  to  an  asset  while  such  a.sset  was  held 
by  the  taxpayer,  the  date  of  acquisition  of 
such  asset  by  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated 
as  not  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  such  prior  application. 

"(6)  Collapsible  corporations.— The  ap- 
plication of  section  341(a)  (relating  to  col- 
lapsible corporations)  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  this  section. 
"(e)  Certain  Conduit  Entities.— 
"(1)  Regulated  investment  companies: 
real    estate    investment    trusts:    common 

TRUST  funds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Stock  in  a  qualified  in- 
vestment entity  shall  be  an  indexed  asset 
for  any  calendar  month  In  the  .same  ratio  as 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets  held  by 
such  entity  at  the  close  of  such  month 
which  are  Indexed  as.sets  bears  to  the  fair 
month  value  of  all  assets  of  such  entity  at 
the  close  of  such  month. 

"(B)  Ratio  of  90  percent  or  more.  — If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  90  percent  or  more,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  100  percent. 

"(C)  Ratio  of  lo  percent  or  less.— If  the 
ratio  for  any  calendar  month  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  would  (but  for  this 
subparagraph)  be  10  percent  or  less,  such 
ratio  for  such  month  shall  be  zero. 

"(D)  Valuation  of  assets  in  case  of  real 
ESTATE  investment  TRUSTS.  — Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  require  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  to  value  Its  assets  more  frequent- 
ly than  once  each  36  months  (except  where 
such  trust  ceases  to  exist).  The  ratio  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  calendar  month 
for  which  there  is  no  valuation  shall  be  the 
trustee's  good  faith  judgment  as  to  such 
valuation. 

■(E)  Qualified  investment  entity.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  quali- 
fied investment  entity'  means— 

"(I)  a  regulated  investment  company 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  851 ). 

"(ii)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  856).  and 

'(ill)  a  common  trust  fund  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  584). 

"(2)  Partnerships.— In  the  ca.se  of  a  part- 
nership, the  adjustment  made  under  subsec- 


tion  (a)   at   the   partnership   level   shall   be 
passed  through  to  the  partners. 

"(3)  Subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion, the  adjustment  under  subsection  (a)  at 
the  corporate  level  shall  be  passed  through 
to  the  shareholders. 

"(f)  Dispositions  Between  Related  Per- 
sons.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  .sale  or  other  disposition  of 
properly  between  related  persons  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such  property 
In  the  hands  of  the  transferee  Is  a  substitut- 
ed basis. 

(2)  Related  persons  defined.— For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  section,  the  term  related  per- 
sons' means— 

"(A)  persons  bearing  a  relationship  set 
forth  in  section  267(b).  and 

"(B)  per-sons  treated  as  single  employer 
under  sub.section  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  414. 

"(g)  Transfers  To  Increase  Indexing  Ad- 
justment OR  Depreciation  Allowance —If 
any  person  transfers  cash.  debt,  or  any 
other  property  to  another  person  and  the 
principal  purpose  of  such  transfer  Is— 

(1)  lo  secure  or  increase  an  adjustment 
under  sub.section  (a),  or 

"(2)  to  increase  (by  reason  of  an  adjust- 
ment under  subsection  (a))  a  deduction  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  or  amortization, 
the  Secretary   may   disallow   part   or  all  of 
such  adjustment  or  Increase. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
.section— 

"(1)  Net  lease  property  defined.— The 
term  net  lease  property'  means  leased  real 
property  where— 

"(A)  the  term  of  the  lea.se  (taking  into  ac- 
count options  to  renew)  was  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  useful  life  of  the  properly,  and 
"(Bi  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sum 
of  the  deductions  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty which  are  allowable  (o  the  lessor  solely 
by  reason  of  .section  162  (other  than  rents 
and  reimbursed  amounts  with  respect  to 
such  property)  Is  15  percent  or  less  of  the 
rental  income  produced  by  such  property. 

"(2)  Stock  includes  interest  in  common 
TRUST  fund.— The  term  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion" Includes  any  interest  in  a  common 
trust  fund  (as  defined  in  .section  584(a)). 

"(1)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  such 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  lo  section  1021  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  1022.  Indexing  of  certain  a.ssels  for 
purposes  of  determining  gain 
or  loss." 

SK*.    2:12     (  HAN(;KS    in    SHKIIAI.    TKKATMKNT    OK 
(  APITAI.  CAINS 

(a)  Reduction  In  Rate  of  Alternative 
Tax  For  Corporations —Paragraph  (2)  of 
.section  1201(a)  (relating  to  alternative  lax 
for  corporations)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"28  percent  "  and  ln.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"20  percent". 

(b)  Special  Treatment  For  Individuals 
Repealed.— Section  1202  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  individuals  for  capital  gains)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Capital  Losses  of  Individuals  Deduct- 
ible In  Full:  Carryover  of  the  Excess  of 
Such  Losses  Over  Gross  Income  Al- 
lowed.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  limitation  on  deduction.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  1211  (relating  to 
limitation  on  capital  losses  in  the  case  of 


taxpayers     other     than     corporations)     is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Carryforward  allowed.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  1212  (relating  to  carryovers 
for  taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  Other  Taxpayers.— 

(1)  General  rule.— If  an  individual  tax- 
payer has  capital  losses  for  any  taxable  year 
which  exceed  an  amount  equal  to- 

(A)  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  deductions  allowed  by 
this   chapter   for   the   taxable   year   (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)). 
such   excess  amount  shall   be  treated  as  a 
capital  loss  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Determination  of  sum  of  deduc- 
tions.—In  determining  the  sum  of  the  de- 
ductions allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(B)— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  capital  loss  in- 
curred in  the  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  capital  losses  in- 
curred in  the  preceding  taxable  year  which 
may  be  treated,  under  this  subsection,  as 
capital  losses  incured  in  ihe  taxable  year 
shall  be  taken  Into  account." 

(d)  Special  Rules  For  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses  Applicable  Only  to  Corporations.— 
The  following  provisions  shall  apply  only  to 
corporations: 

(1)  Section  268  (relating  to  sale  of  land 
with  unharvested  crop). 

(2)  Section  272  (relating  to  disposal  of  coal 
or  domestic  iron  ore). 

(3)  Section  631  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  in 
the  case  of  timber,  coal,  or  domestic  iron 
ore). 

(4)  Section  735  (relating  to  distributions  of 
property). 

(5)  Section  751  (relating  to  collapsible 
partnerships). 

(6)  Section  1231  (relating  to  property  used 
in  the  trade  or  business  and  involuntary 
conversions). 

(7)  Section  1235  (relating  to  sale  or  ex- 
change of  patents). 

(8)  Section  1238  (relating  to  amortization 
in  exce-ss  of  depreciation). 

(9)  Section  1239  (relating  to  gain  from  sale 
of  depreciable  property  between  certain  re- 
lated taxpayers). 

(10)  Section  1245  (relating  to  gain  from 
dispositions  of  certain  depreciable  proper- 
ty). 

(11)  Section  1246  (relating  to  gain  on  for- 
eign investment  company  stock). 

(12)  Section  1247  (relating  to  election  by 
foreign  investment  companies  to  distribute 
Income  currently). 

(13)  Section  1248  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  .sales  or  exchanges  of  stock  in  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations). 

(14)  Section  1249  (relating  to  gain  from 
certain  sales  or  exchanges  of  patents,  etc., 
to  foreign  corporations). 

(15)  Section  1250  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  certain  depreciable  realty). 

(16)  Section  1251  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  properly  used  in  farming 
where  farm  losses  offset  nonfarm  income). 

(17)  Section  1252  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  farm  land). 

(18)  Section  1254  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  interest  in  oil.  gas.  or  geother- 
mal  property). 

(19)  Section  1255  (relating  to  gain  from 
disposition  of  section  126  property). 
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SK(    iU    in-YEAR  TRANSITION  I'KRIOI)  KOH  IMPI.K 
MKNTATION  OK  SK(TI(»N  2.11 

(a)  Election  To  Disregard  Indexed 
BASis.-In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition by  an  individual  of  an  indexed  asset 
(Within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1022(b).  as  added  by  section  231  of 
this  title)  at  any  time  within  the  lOyear 
period  beginning  on  January  1.  1985.  the 
taxpayer  may  make  an  election  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining— 

(1)  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
asset,  and 

(2)  the  manner  in  which  any  gain  or  loss 
shall  be  treated  in  determining  taxable 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Sale  or  Other  Disposi- 
tion OE  Indexed  Asset  in  Case  of  Election 
To  Disregard  Indexed  Basis.— If.  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  or  other  disposition  of  an  in- 
dexed asset,  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  subsection  (a)  to  have  this  section 
apply— 

( 1 )  section  1022  (as  added  by  section  231  of 
this  title)  shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  gam  or  loss  with 
respect  to  such  sale  or  other  disposition. 

(2)  25  percent  of  any  gain  from  such  sale 
or  other  disposition  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition was  made,  and 

(3i  25  percent  of  any  loss  from  such  sale 
or  other  disposition  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account— 

(A)  in  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  by  the  taxpayer  for  which  a  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  under  section  165  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  226  of  this  title)  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition was  made,  or 

(B)  under  any  other  section  to  the  extent 
such  amount  would  otherwise  be  taken  into 
account  under  any  such  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  taxable  income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  sale  or  other  dis- 
position was  made. 

(c)  Time  and  Manner  of  Election.— An 
election  by  a  taxpayer  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulations.  Such  an  elec- 
tion, once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

TITLE  III-CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY 

Subtitle  A— Simplified  Cost  Recovery 
System  for  Depletable  Property 

SK(     3(11     SIMPI.IKIKI)   (OST    RK( OVKKY    KtIR    l)K 
PI.KTABI.K  I'ROl'KRTV 

(a)  General  Rule— Part  !  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  deduction  for  de- 
pletion) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 611  the  following  new  section: 

•SEl.  (illA.  SIMPl.lflKI)  (»»ST  RKIOVKRY  KOR  l>K- 
HI.KTABI.E  PROPERTY 

■<a)  Deduction  Allowed.— In  the  case  of 
qualified  depletable  properly,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  depletion  deduction  the 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

•■(bi  Amount  of  Deduction— The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
aggregate  amount  determined  by  applying 
to  the  unadjusted  basis  of  qualified  deplet- 
able property  the  applicable  percentage  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  168(b). 

■(c)  Classes  of  Depletable  Property.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

il)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  each  item  of  qualified  deplet- 
able property  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
classes  of  property  defined  in  subparagraph 


(A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  or  (E)  of  section  168(c)(2). 
In  applying  the  preceding  sentence,  the  an- 
ticipated productive  life  of  such  depletable 
property  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  lieu 
of  present  class  life. 

••(2)    3-YEAR    productive    LIFE    FOR    OIL.    GAS, 

AND  GEOTHERMAL  WELLS.— All  qualified  de- 
pletable properly  which  is  an  oil  or  gas  well 
or  a  well  drilled  for  any  geothermal  deposit 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  class  of  3  year  prop- 
erty (within  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  168(c)(2)(A)). 

■■(d)  Qualified  Depletable  Property.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  quali- 
fied depletable  property^  means  any  proper- 
ty- 

■■(1)  which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depletion  provided  in  section 
611.  and 

■■(2)  production  from  which  first  began 
after  December  31.  1984. 

■■(e)  Certain  Rules  Made  Applicable.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsections  (d).  (f).  and  (g)  of 
section  168  shall  apply:  except  that  proper- 
ty shall  not  be  treated  as  placed  in  service 
until  production  from  the  property  begins. 

■(f)  Special  Rule  for  Nonproductive 
Wells  or  Mines.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  nonproductive 
well  or  mine.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  deny  any  deduction  allow- 
able for  a  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
abandonment  of  a  nonproductive  well  or 
mine." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  611  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  <c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Coordination  With  SE(rrioN  611A.— 
In  the  case  of  any  qualified  depletable  prop- 
erty, the  deduction  provided  by  section  611 A 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  depletion  provided  by  this  section." 

(2)  Sub.section  (a)  of  section  611  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■'and  timber.". 

Subtitle  B— Other  Changes 
Part  I— Repeals 

S«-.  :ill.  REPEALS 

The  following  provisions  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  Section  174  (relating  to  research  and 
experimental  expenditures). 

(2)  Section  175  (relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  expenditures). 

(3)  Section  178  (relating  to  depreciation  or 
amortization  of  improvements  made  by 
lessee  on  lessors  property). 

(4)  Section  182  (relating  to  expenditures 
by  farmers  for  clearing  land). 

(5)  Section  194  (relating  to  amortization 
of  reforestation  expenditures). 

(6)  Section  195  (relating  to  start-up  ex- 
penditures). 

(7)  Section  263(c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells). 

(8)  Section  613.  613A.  and  614  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion). 

(9)  Section  616  (relating  to  development 
expenditures). 

( 10)  Section  617  (relating  to  deduction  and 
recapture  of  certain  mining  exploration  ex- 
penclitures). 

Part  II— Other  Changes 

S»r     :Mfi.    lii-YEAR    A>IORTI/ATION    OE   CONSTRrC- 
TION  PERIOD  INTEREST  AND  TAXES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  .sec- 
tion 189  (relating  to  amortization  of 
amounts  charged  to  capital  account)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


■■(b)  Amortization  of  Amounts  Charged 
To  Capital  Account.— Any  amount  paid  or 
accrued  which  would  (but  for  subsection 
(a))  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid  or  accrued  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over  the  lO- 
year period  beginning  with  such  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Elimination  of  Certain  Exceptions.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  189  (relating  to 
certain  property  excluded)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(d)  Certain  Property  Excluded.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  real  property 
acquired,  constructed,  or  carried  if  such 
property  is  not.  and  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be.  held  in  a  trade  or  business 
or  in  an  activity  conducted  for  profit.  ' 
SE(  .  117  (  IR(  t  i.ation  expenihtires 

Section    173   (relating   to   circulation   ex- 
penditures) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••se<.  it:i.  (IR<i  i.ation  expenditi  res 

•■(a)  General  Rule.— Expenditures  (other 
than  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land 
or  depreciable  property  or  for  any  part  of 
the  business  of  another  publisher  of  a  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  other  periodical)  to  es- 
tablish, maintain,  or  increase,  the  circula- 
tion of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  pe- 
riodical shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  rat- 
ably over  the  5-year  period  beginning  with 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  expenditure 
was  made. 

■■(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure as  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  chargeable  to  capital 
account  if  the  taxpayer  elects,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  to  treat  such  portion 
as  so  chargeable.  Such  election,  if  made, 
must  be  for  the  total  amount  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  expenditure  which  is  so  chargea- 
ble to  capital  account,  and  shall  be  binding 
for  all  subsequent  taxable  years  unless, 
upon  application  by  the  taxpayer,  the  Sec- 
retary permits  a  revocation  of  such  election 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary." 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Foreign  Income 
sec-  km.  repeal  ok  disc 

(a>  Section  991  (relating  to  tax  exemption 
of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1984." 

(b)  Section  992(a)  (defining  DISC)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  Termination.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1984." 

(c)  Section  995(b)(2)  (relating  to  deemed 
distributions  upon  DISC  disqualification)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporation  which,  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  section  992(a)(4).  is  a 
former  DISC,  for  its  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1984.  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  as 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
section  992(a)(  1 )  for  such  taxable  year." 
Subtitle  B— Other  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
SEl.  Ill    VUrrHOD  OE  ACCOl  ntinc  eor  taxpay. 

ERs  en(;a(;ei)  in  earminc; 
(a)  General  Rule.— The  section  heading 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  447  (relating  to 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  farming)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


•SE* .  UT.  method  or  accounting  for  taxpay- 
ers en(;a(;ed  in  earmin(;. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  taxable  income 
from  farming  (including  timber)  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing and  with  the  capitalization  of  prepro- 
ductive  expenses  described  in  subsection 
(b)." 

(b)  Accrual  Method  Not  Required  For 
Taxpayers  Having  Gross  Receipts  of 
$1,000,000  OR  Less;  Repeal  of  Other  Excep- 
tions.—Section  447  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (g).  and  (h)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Taxpayers  Having  Gross  Receipts  of 
$1,000,000  or  Less,— 

••(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  if  for 
each  prior  taxable  year  of  such  taxpayer  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1984  (December 
31,  1975.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation),  such 
taxpayer  (and.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
any  predecessor)  did  not  have  gross  receipts 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  all  taxpayers  which  are 
treated  as  a  single  employer  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  section  52  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal)  shall  be  treated  as  1  tax- 
payer. 

••(2)  Farming  syndicates  subject  to  ac- 
crual method  without  regard  to  amount 
OF  gross  receipts.— Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
apply  to  any  farming  syndicate  (as  defined 
in  section  464(c)).  ' 

SEC.  ll:!.  RE(  (MiNITION  OE  (.AIN  OR  LOSS  ON  IHS- 
TRIBI  TIONS  OE  PROPERTY  BY  COR- 
PORATIONS. 

(a)  Distribution.— Section  311  (relating 
to  taxability  of  corporation  on  distribution) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••SE(.  311.  taxability  OE  CORPORATION  ON  DIS 
TRIBITION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  with  respect  to  its  stock  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

••(b)  Exception  For  Debt  of  Corpora- 
tion.—Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  distribution  of  an  obligation 
of  the  corporation. •' 

(b)  Distributions  In  Liquidation.— Sec- 
tion 336  (relating  to  distributions  of  proper- 
ty in  liquidation)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC  :i:l«.  DISTRIBl  TIONS  OE  PROPERTY  IN  I.IQI  I- 
DATION. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recog- 
nized to  a  corporation  on  the  distribution  of 
property  in  complete  liquidation  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  property  distributed 
had  been  sold  to  the  distributee  at  its  fair 
market  value. 

■■(b)  Exception  Where  Basis  Determined 
Under  Section  334(b).— Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  liquidation  under  section 
332  for  which  the  basis  of  property  received 
is  determined  under  section  334(b)." 

(c)  Repeal  of  Section  337.— 

(1)  Section  337  (relating  to  gain  or  loss  on 
sales  or  exchanges  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain liquidations)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Adjustments  to  section  338.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  338(a)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  stock  purchases  treated  as 
asset  acquisitions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'to  which  section  337  applies". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  338  is  hereby 
repealed. 


SEC.  413.  ELIMINATION  OE  SPECIAL  BAD  DEBT  RE- 
SERVES OE  EINANCIAI.  INSTITI  TIONS. 

(a)  Banks.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  585(b)  (relat- 
ing to  addition  to  reserves  for  bad  debts  of 
banks)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 166(c).  the  reasonable  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  financial  insti- 
tution to  which  this  section  applies  shall  be 
an  amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  addition  to  the 
reserve  for  losses  on  loans  determined  under 
the  experience  method  as  provided  in  para- 
graph <2)." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  585  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Other  Financial  Institutions.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  593  (relating  to  addi- 
tion to  reserves  for  bad  debts)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  Addition  to  Reserves  for  Bad 
Debts.— For  purposes  of  section  166(c),  the 
reasonable  addition  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  reserve  for  bad  debts  of  any  taxpayer 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  to  be  a  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  the  reserve  to  the  extent  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  provided  with 
respect  to  additions  to  the  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans  of  banks  under  section 
585(b)(2).' 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC  .->ni.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1984. 

(b)  Trust  Throwback  Rules.— The 
amendment  made  by  .section  131(b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  income  accumulated 
during  taxable  years  of  trusts  beginning 
after  December  13.  1984. 

(c)  Credits.— 

(1)  Investment  tax  credit.— The  repeals 
made  by  section  201(2)  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  property  (to  which  section  46(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
apply)  placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
1984,  and 

(B)  property  to  which  such  section  46(d) 
applies  to  the  extent  of  qualified  progress 
expenditures  made  after  December  31,  1984. 

(2)  Preservation  of  existing  car- 
ryovers.—The  repeals  made  by  section  201 
shall  not  apply  to  any  carryover  of  an 
excess  credit  from  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1985,  to  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1984;  except 
that  any  carryover  to  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1984,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  an  amount  equal  to  30/46  of  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  such  carry- 
over but  for  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Increase  In  Cash  Surrender  Value  of 
Life  Insurance  Contracts.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  214  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  policy  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984. 

(e)  Tax-Exempt  Bonds— The  amendments 
made  by  section  215  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31,  1984. 

(f)  Indexed  Basis.— The  amendments 
made  by  section  231  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions after  December  31.  1984.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(g)  Alternative  To  Cost  Depletion.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  301  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  property  from  which 
production  first  begins  after  December  31. 
1984. 


(h)  Recognition  of  Gain  or  Loss  on  Dis- 
tributions OF  Properties.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  412  shall  apply  to  dis- 
tributions after  December  31.  1984,  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  dale. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  412  shall  apply  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes after  December  31.  1984,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  for  voca- 
tional education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

grants  for  vocational  education 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  been  an  active  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education.  Vocational  education 
inspires  youth  initiative,  rescues  dis- 
oriented unemployed  individuals,  and 
solves  many  of  the  social  problems  to 
which  unemployment  can  lead. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  while  making  some  changes  in 
the  funding  of  specific  programs. 
There  are  several  different  approaches 
to  restructuring  voc-ed  programs,  and 
I  realize  this  bill  is  only  one  of  many 
suggested  concepts.  These  programs 
should  continue,  and  I  offer  this  legis- 
lation in  the  hope  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  reviewing  the  current 
voc-ed  system. 

My  bill  extends  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  for  5  years.  This  measure 
also  incorporates  the  block  grant  fund- 
ing mechanism  to  give  State  and  local 
education  agencies  more  flexibility  to 
structure  programs  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  local  priorities. 

The  bill  would  reduce  funding  for- 
mula problems  by  establishing  block 
grants  to  States.  As  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  block  grants  allow  for 
flexibility  on  the  State  and  local  level 
in  meeting  existing  needs.  My  bill  will 
allow  States  to  become  more  capable 
of  targeting  resources  to  the  programs 
most  needed  in  the  State  and  commu- 
nities. 

The  success  of  the  State  and  local 
combined  efforts  is  clearly  exemplified 
in  South  Dakota.  A  large  farm  imple- 
ment manufacturing  firm  in  Mitchell 
had  a  critical  need  for  40  additional 
welders.  The  Mitchell  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School  was  able  to  promptly 
respond  to  this  need  by  training 
people  in  the  evenings  and  on  week- 
ends. 

Another  local  manufacturer  had  a 
need  for  specialized  welders.  The 
Mitchell  Vo-Tech  School  was  able  to 
respond  by  taking  one  of  company's 
employees  and  providing  short-term 
intensive  training  programs  in  MIG 
and  TIG  welding. 

These  are  two  examples  of  this  one 
schools  effective  response  to  the  busi- 
ness and  employment  needs  of  the 
community.  What  does  the  school  get 
in  return?  Local  businesses  and  indus- 
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tries  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  ol  Mitchell  Vo-Tech  by 
donating  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  to  the 
school.  Currently,  over  100  businesses 
and  industry  leaders  serve  as  advisers 
to  the  school.  The  farm  implement 
company  I  mentioned  earlier  located 
in  Mitchell  because  of  the  availability 
of  the  Mitchell  Vo-Tech  School. 

Through  coordmation  with  State 
and  local  education  agencies,  students 
receive  valuable  experience  and  indus- 
try is  able  to  hire  skilled  workers.  In 
this  instance  and  countless  others, 
education  and  industry  cooperatively 
recognize  and  respond  to  training  and 
manpower  needs.  South  Dakota's  90 
percent  in-State  placement  rate  for 
postsecondary  voc-ed  graduates  is 
proof  that  the  programs  are  working. 

Statistics  show  employers  are  satis- 
fied with  workers  trained  by  voc-ed  in- 
stitutions. Voc-ed  programs  are  meet- 
ing the  need  not  only  of  students,  but 
also  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
graduates  are  employed. 

I  have  long  believed  that  vocational 
education  offers  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  by  which  our  country  can 
better  prepare  its  work  force  and  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  its  people.  My  very  first 
speech  in  Congress  in  1975  was  about 
the  need  for  strengthening  vocational 
education  in  this  Nation.  I  have  con- 
tinued that  fight  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
support  speedy  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  better  focus- 
ing, redefining  and  refining  congres- 
sional intent  in  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act. 
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By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  E.AGLETON.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Pei.l.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Metzenb.aum.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Randolph,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 

DODD,        Mr.        BiNGAMAN.        Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr. 

Wilson): 
S.  2603.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for,  and  to 
revise  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF   1984 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  it  is  my  pleasure  along  with  32 
cosponsors  'Senators  Eagleton.  Haw- 
kins. Pell.  Denton.  Metzenbaum. 
Thurmond,  Kennedy,  Heinz.  D'Amato. 
Percy,  Cohen.  Burdick.  Melcher, 
Glenn.  East,  Matsunaga.  Warner.  Do- 


menici, Kassebaum.  Stafford.  Pryor, 
Dole,  Pressler.  Durenberger. 
Wallop.  Randolph,  Riegle.  Dodd. 
BiNGAMAN.  Cochran.  Jefsen.  and 
Wilson),  to  introduce  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
another  3  years.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Eagleton,  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  that  has  brought  forth 
this  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  It  is.  I  think,  a  bill  that  re- 
fines, updates,  and  clarifies  a  law  that 
has  served  the  Nation's  older  popula- 
tion well.  The  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senators  Hawkins.  Denton. 
Thurmond.  Metzenbaum.  and  Pell 
have  contributed  immea.surably  as 
have  the  leadership  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

This  reauthorization  addresses  the 
rising  problem  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  its  effect  on  victims  and  their  fam- 
ilies: faces  the  realities  of  elder  abu.se 
and  its  heartbreak  without  mandating 
intrusive  practices  by  the  States:  man- 
dates and  funds  a  program  for  all  50 
States  that  puts  an  emphasis  on 
health  maintenance  and  illness  pre- 
vention through  nutrition,  exercise, 
and  drug  education:  and  maintains  in- 
creased authorization  funding  levels 
for  all  titles  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  through  the  3-year  authorization 
period. 

This  reauthorization  does  not  move 
any  title  V  community  service  employ- 
ment programs  from  the  Department 
of  Labor:  mandate  100  percent  consoli- 
dation of  title  III  (B)  and  (C)  funding: 
call  for  moving  commodities  funding 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services:  set  up  a  means  test 
for  participants  in  Older  Americans 
Act  programs  nor  does  it  increase  the 
present  age  limit  of  60  for  title  III 
services. 

The  decision  to  amend  or  not  was 
made  by  the  committee  based  on  testi- 
mony received  in  a  series  of  six  hear- 
ings conducted  since  the  first  of  the 
year:  as  well  as  meetings  with  interest- 
ed aging  organizations  and  correspond- 
ence from  Senators  and  State  officials. 

As  marked  up  by  the  subcommittee, 
the  bill  makes  two  minor  amendments 
dealing  with  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment—one affecting  Americans 
working  for  American  corporations 
overseas,  the  second  raises  the  income 
level  for  corporate  classification. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  that  I  be- 
lieve many  of  our  colleagues  will  want 
to  support.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  to  re- 
authorize and  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2603 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
thi.s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1984". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

declaration  or  objectives 
Sec  2.  Section   101(8)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting   before    the    period    a    comma    and 
■with  emphasis  on  mainlaininK  a  continuum 
of  care  for  the  vulnerable  elderly  ". 
functions  of  commissioner:  federal  agency 
consultation 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  202(a)(9)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  ■and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  'aging"  a 
comma  and  ■including  existing  legislative 
protections  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
application  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967". 

(bi  Section  202(b)(1)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  ■and  with  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  control  peer  review  organi- 
zations under  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ". 

<ci(l)  Section  203(b)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(I)  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. ". 
(2)  Section  203(b)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    ■XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  and 
XX". 

(d)  Section  203(bi  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clau.se  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

■■(  10)  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(II)  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Act  of  1981. 

il2i  part  A  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
in  E.xisting  Buildings  Act  of  1976.  relating  to 
weatherization  a-ssistance  for  low  income 
persons. 

<13)  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act, 

(14)  veterans  programs  under  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and 

(15)  demographic  statistics  and  analysis 
programs  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau 
under  title  13,  United  States  Code". 

federal  council  on  the  aging 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  204(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed  of  15 
members.  Members  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
three  years  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Members 
shall  be  appointed  by  each  appointing  au- 
thority so  as  to  be  representative  of  rural 
and  urban  older  Americans,  national  organi- 
zations with  an  interest  in  aging,  business, 
labor,  minorities,  and  the  general  public.  At 
least  two  of  the  members  appointed  by  each 
appointing  authority  shall  be  older  individ- 
uals. No  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

■■(2)  Members  appointed  to  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  established  by  this 


section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1984  who  are  serving  on  such  date,  shall 
continue  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Council  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion until  members  are  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(1).  ". 

( b )  Sect  ion  204(  b )( 1 )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(1)(A)  The  members  appointed  in  1985 
shall  be  referred  to  as  class  1  members:  the 
members  appointed  in  1986  shall  be  referred 
to  as  class  2  members;  and  the  members  ap- 
pointed in  1987  shall  be  referred  to  as  cla-ss 
3  members. 

■■(B)(i)  Members  of  each  class  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this 
paragraph. 

■  (ii)  Of  the  members  of  cla.ss  1,  two  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  two  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  and  one  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■■(iii)  Of  the  members  of  class  2.  two  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  and  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(iv)  Of  the  members  of  class  3.  one  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  two  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Minority  Leader,  and  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.'. 

(c)  Section  204(g)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $200,000 
for  fLscal  year  1986.  and  $200,000  for  fLscal 
year  1987.". 

evaluation 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  206(d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  in.serting  after  ■effectiveness"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ■including,  as  ap- 
propriate, health  and  nutrition  education 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
section  307(f)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  'Congress"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ■be  disseminated  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  private 
organizations  with  an  interest  in  aging,  ". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(g)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1  per  centum  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Act"  the  following: 
"for  each  fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  $1,000,000  whichever 
is    greater"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$300,000  whichever  is  lower'. 
GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 
ON  aging:  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  section  301(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  local  agencies"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  area  agencies'  each 
time  it  appears: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  ■development"  the 
following:    and  implementation"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  providers"  a  comma 
and  'including  voluntary  organizations,"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  ■for  the  provision  of""  after 
the  word  'planning". 

( b )  Sect  ion  302(  2 )( B )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "employs"  a  comma 
and  the  following:    where  feasible.  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  staff"  the  follow- 
ing: "to  assess  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
older  individuals.". 


(c)  Section  302(4)  is  amended  by  striking 
legal  services'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"legal  assistance". 

(d)  Section  302  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(10)  The  term  "multipurpose  senior 
center'  means  a  community  facility  for  the 
organization  and  provision  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  services,  which  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  provision  of  health,  social, 
nutritional  and  educational  services  and  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  recreational  activi- 
ties for  older  individuals. 

■■(11)  The  term  focal  point"  means  a  facili- 
ty established  to  encourage  the  maximum 
collocation  and  coordination  of  .services  for 
older  individuals."". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS:  USES  OF 

FUNDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  303(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $265,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$281,695,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$298,033,310  for  fiscal  year  1987.  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  part  B  of 
this  title  (relating  to  supportive  services  and 
senior  centers).". 

(b)  Section  303(b)  is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $338,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$350,168,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$366,976,060  for  fiscal  year  1987.  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  subpart  I 
of  part  C  of  this  title  (relating  to  congregate 
nutrition  services). 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $65,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$68,272,400  for  fi.scal  year  1986.  and 
$71,549,475  for  fiscal  year  1987.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  subpart  2  of 
part  C  of  this  title  (relating  to  home  deliv- 
ered nutrition  services). "'. 

(c)  Section  303(c)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "legal  services "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "legal  assistance". 

ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  8.  Section  304(d)(1)  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  clause 
(D);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (B),  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines to  be  adequate,  but  not  more  than 
1  percent  thereof,  for  conducting  effective 
demonstration  projects  in  health  and  nutri- 
tion education  under  section  307(f)  shall  be 
available  for  conducting  such  projects:  and" 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  305(a)(1)(E)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""(b)(5)'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■■(b)(5)(A)". 

(2)  Section  305(a)(2)iE)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  ■individuals"  a  comma  and  the 
following:     especially  minorities."". 

(3)  Section  305(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  flush  sen- 
tence: 

The  publication  for  review  and  comment 
required  by  clause  (2)(C)  of  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

■(i)  a  descriptive  statement  of  the  formu- 
las assumptions  and  goals,  and  a  definition 
for  greatest  economic  or  social  need. 

■■(ii)  a  numerical  statement  of  the  actual 
funding  formula  to  be  used, 

(iii)  a  listing  of  the  population,  economic, 
and  social  data  to  be  used  for  each  planning 
and  .service  area  in  the  State,  and 


"(iv)  a  demonstration  of  the  allocation  of 
funds,  pursuant  to  the  funding  formula,  to 
each  planning  and  service  area  in  the 
State."". 

(b)  Section  305(b)(5)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '(A)  "  after  the  paragraph  designation, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow-- 
ing  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Whenever  the  State  agency  desig- 
nates an  area  agency  on  aging  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  the  State  agency  shall 
give  the  right  of  first  refusal  to  a  unit  orf 
general  purpose  local  government  when  the 
boundaries  of  such  a  unit  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area  are  reasonably  contigu- 
ous.". 

AREA  PLANS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  306(a)(1)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "area"",  the  third  time  it 
appears,  and  the  efforts  of  voluntary  orga- 
nizations in  the  community". 

(b)  Section  306(a)(2)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■and"  the  last  time  it  appears 
in  the  parenthetical  phrase  and  by  inserting 
after  'maintenance  "  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: and  supportive  services  for  families 
of  elderly  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
other  neurological  diseases  and  organic 
brain  disorders". 

(c)(1)  Section  306(a)(2)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  legal  assistance:"". 
(2)  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
subclau.se  (B): 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  subclause  (C); 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(D)  services  for  the  prevention  of  elder 
abuse;"'. 

(d)  Section  306(a)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  encourage  the  maximum  colloca- 
tion and  coordination  of  services  for  older 
individuals,  and  give  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     a     comma     and     the     following; 

giving".  _, 

(e)  Section  306(a)(5)(A)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "individuals  "  a  comma  and  the 
following:    especially  minorities."". 

(f )  Section  306(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)""  after  the  subsection 
designation  and, 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Before  an  area  agency  on  aging  re- 
quests a  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  area  agency  on  aging  shall 
conduct  a  public  hearing  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  area 
agency  on  aging  requesting  a  -Aaiver  shall 
notify  all  interested  parties  in  the  area  of 
the  public  hearing  and  furnish  the  interest- 
ed parties  with  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

■(B)  The  area  agency  on  aging  shall  pre- 
pare a  record  of  the  public  hearing  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  and  shall 
furnish  the  record  of  the  public  hearing 
with  the  request  for  a  waiver  made  to  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1),", 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  307(a)(3)(A)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "legal  services'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "legal  assistance". 

(bi  Section  307(a)(10)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and 
"and  only  until  such  State  agency  or  area 
agency  on  aging  obtains  an  independent 
service  provider  ". 

(c)  Section  307(a)(13)(C)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "charge  participating 
individuals"  in  division  (i).  and  inserting  in 
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lieu    thereof      solicit    voluntary    contribu- 
tions" and 

(2)  by  striking  out  -charges"  in  division 
(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■voluntary 
contributions". 

(d)  Section  307(a)(15)(B>  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(B)  the  plan  contains  assurances  that  no 
legal  assistance  will  be  furnished  unless  the 
grantee  administers  a  program  designed  to 
provide  legal  assistance  to  all  older  individ- 
uals with  social  or  economic  need  and  has 
agreed,  if  the  grantee  is  not  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation  project  grantee,  to  coordinate 
its  services  with  existing  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration projects  in  the  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  in  order  to  concentrate  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title  on  individ- 
uals with  the  greatest  such  need;  and  the 
area  agency  makes  a  finding,  after  assess- 
ment, pursuant  to  standards  for  service  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner,  that  any 
grantee  selected  is  the  entity  best  able  to 
provide  the  particular  services; '. 

(e)  Section  307(a)i  15)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'legal  services"  each  time  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  legal  assist- 
ance". 

(f)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (16).  (17).  and 
(18)  as  clau-ses  (19).  (20).  and  (21).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (15)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

■•(16)  provide  that  with  respect  to  services 
for  the  prevention  of  elder  abuse— 

(A)  the  State  will  identify  the  public  and 
private  non-profit  entities  involved  in  the 
prevention,  identification,  and  treatment  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect  and  exploitation; 

■(B)  the  State  will,  based  on  such  identifi- 
cation, determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
need  for  services  for  the  prevention  of  elder 
abuse  are  unmet; 

■(C)  the  State  will  establish,  in  areas 
where  the  State  determines  that  the  need 
for  services  is  unmet,  a  program  consistent 
with  relevant  State  law  and  coordinated 
with  existing  State  adult  protective  service 
activities  for— 

(i)  public  education  to  identify  and  pre- 
vent elder  abuse: 

•(ii)  receipt  of  reports  of  elder  abuse; 

••(iii)  active  participation  of  older  individ- 
uals participating  in  programs  under  this 
Act  through  outreach,  conferences,  and  re- 
ferral of  such  individuals  to  other  social 
service  agencies  or  sources  of  assistance 
where  appropriate  and  consenteit  to  by  the 
parties  to  be  referred;  and 

••(iv)  referral  of  complaints  to  law  enforce- 
ment or  public  protection  service  agencies 
where  appropriate: 

■■(D)  the  State  will  not  permit  involuntary 
or  coerced  participation  in  the  program  of 
services  described  in  this  clause  by  alleged 
victims,  abusers,  or  their  households;  and 

■■(E)  all  information  gathered  in  the 
course  of  receiving  reports  and  making  re- 
ferrals shall  remain  confidential  unless  all 
parties  to  the  complaint  consent  in  writing 
to  the  release  of  such  information,  except 
that  such  information  may  be  released  to  a 
law  enforcement  or  public  protective  service 
agency; 

(17)  provide  assurances  that  each  State 
will  provide  inservice  training  opportunities 
for  personnel  of  agencies  and  programs 
funded  under  this  Act: 

(18)  provide  assurances  that  each  State 
will  assign  personnel  to  provide  State  lead- 
ership in  developing  legal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  throughout  the 
State:". 


(g)  Section  307  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(f)(1)  From  amounts  made  available  under 
section  304(d)(1)(C).  each  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
demonstration  project  for  health  and  nutri- 
tion education  to  be  conducted  by  one  or 
more  area  agencies  on  aging  within  the 
State. 

•■(2)  Each  such  project  shall— 

•  (A)  be  administered  by  the  area  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  health  arid 
nutrition  of  older  Americans  served  by  tne 
agency; 

••(B)  be  established  and  administered  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Long- 
Term  Care  Gerontology  Center; 

•■(C)  be  designed  to  improve  the  health 
and  nutrition  of  older  Americans  through 
increasing  their  physical  fitne.ss  activities 
and  improving  the  nutritional  value  of 
meals  in  their  own  daily  living  habits: 

■■(D)  if  appropriate,  be  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  schools  of  public  health, 
schools  of  medicine,  public  health  and  social 
service  agencies,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, or  other  entities  concerned  with  the 
health  and  well-being  of  older  Americans: 
and 

•(E)  evaluate  and  submit  the  evaluation 
prior  to  October  1.  1987  and  submit  such  in- 
terim reports  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require.'. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  308  (d)(1)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)(1)  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  303  and  allotted  to  each  State 
under  section  304(a)(1)  for  each  fiscal  .vear. 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  or  $500,000.  which- 
ever is  greater,  shall  be  available  for  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  'he  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  the  amount  shall  be  5 
percent  or  $200,000.  whichever  is  greater. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
State'  does  not  include  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.'. 

(2)(A)  Paragraphs  (2).  i3).  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 308  lb)  are  repealed. 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  and  (6)  of  .section  308(b) 
are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  308  (b)  (3)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
striking  '^O  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "35  per  centum". 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  311(d)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'(c)(1)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $119,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$123,802,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$129,744,500  for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  .section  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  sub.section  (a)(1))  and 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  reimbursement  for  the 
number  of  meals  served  under  such  provi- 
sions in  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subparagraph,  no  State  may  receive  reim- 
bursement under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  State  submits  final  reim- 
bursement claims  for  meals  within  90  days 
after  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  for  which 
the  reimbursement  is  claimed.". 


AUDIT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  313  is  amended  by  in 
.serting  •(a)"  after  the  section  designation 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  State  agencies  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  shall  not  request  information  or  data 
of  providers  which  is  not  pertinent  to  a  pay- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  AND  SENIOR  CENTERS 

Sec  15.  (a)  Section  321(a)(6)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "legal  .services"  and  in.>^erting 
in  lieu  thereof  "legal  assistance". 

(b)  Section  321(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (14)  and  (15) 
as  clauses  (16)  and  (17).  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (13)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••(14)  .services  for  the  prevention  of  elder 
abuse  in  accordance  with  clause  (16)  of  sec- 
tion 307(a): 

(15)  inservice  training  and  State  leader- 
ship for  legal  assistance  activities:". 

(c)  Section  321(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  that  follows  "centers"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

TRAINING.  RESEARCH.  AND  DISCRETIONARY 
PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec  16.  (a)  Title  IV  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  title  designation  the  following 
new"  sections: 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  Nation's  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  aging  and  the  aging  process,  to 
design  and  test  innovative  ideas  in  programs 
and  services  for  older  individuals,  and  to 
help  meet  the  needs  for  trained  personnel  in 
the  field  of  aging  through— 

"(1)  placing  a  priority  on  the  education 
and  training  of  personnel  to  work  with  and 
on  behalf  of  older  individuals: 

"(2)  research  and  development  of  effective 
practices  in  the  field  of  aging: 

"(3)  demonstration  and  other  projects  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner;  and 

"(4)  dissemination  of  information  on  aging 
and  the  aging  proce.ss  acquired  through 
such  programs  to  public  and  private  organi- 
zations or  programs  for  older  individuals. 

ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  effectively,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  administer  this  title  through 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  may  request  the 
technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  such  other  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate". 

(b)  Section  411  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing; "with  priority  to  training  in  the  provi- 
sion of  supportive  services  to  families  of  el- 
derly victims  of  Alzheimers'  disease  and 
other  neurological  diseases  and  organic 
brain  disorders  ". 

(C)  Section  421  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Appropriate 
provisions  for  the  dissemination  of  resulting 
information  shall  be  a  requirement  for  all 
grants  made  under  this  .section.  ". 

(d)(1)  Section  422(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  (3), 
(4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  as  clauses  (2).  (3).  (4). 
(5).  (6).  (7).  and  (8).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  clause  (2)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  subsection)  the  following 
new  clause: 


"(1)  meet  the  supportive  services  needs  of 
elderly  victims  of  Alzheimers'  disease  and 
other  neurological  diseases  and  organic 
brain  disorders  and  their  families,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  home  health  care  for  such  victims: 

"(B)  adult  day  health  care  for  such  vic- 
tims; and 

"(C)  homemaker  aides,  transportation, 
and  inhome  respite  care  for  the  families, 
particularly  spouses,  of  such  victims:"". 

(2)  Section  422  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

""(d)(1)  Whenever  appropriate  grants 
made  and  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  Long  Term  Care  Ger- 
ontology Center. 

"(2)  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of 
project  results.  ". 

(e)  Section  423(b)(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing (A)  after  the  paragraph  designation  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  include  provi- 
sions for  the  appropriate  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  the  development  of 
such  services.'". 

NATIONAL  IMPACT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  17.  (a)  Section  425  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  following: 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  assistance  to  State  agencies 
on  aging,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  Stale 
protective  service  agencies  .so  as  not  to  du- 
plicate activities  already  undertaken  by 
such  State  protective  service  agencies,  for 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  de- 
velopment of  training  materials  for  person- 
nel in  State  and  area  agencies  who  are  en- 
gaged or  intend  to  engage  in  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  elder 
abuse  ". 

(b)  Section  425(c)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "carrying  out  "  the  follow- 
ing:  "subsection  (b)  of  this  ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
IV 

Sec.  18.  Section  431(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
$28,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  $30,295,500 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $32,052,639  for 
fiscal  year  1987   ". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  502(c)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(3)  Of  the  amount  for  any  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection, 
not  more  than  12  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  paying  the  costs  of  administration 
for  such  project.  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sub.section 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1985. 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  TITLE  V 

Sec.  20.  Section  503(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increase  job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  individuals  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 


retary is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act.  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1984.  Appropriations  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  used  to  carry  out  an.v  program 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act. 
or  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984.". 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  21.  Section  506  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Id)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  State 
agency  for  each  State  receiving  funds  under 
this  title  to  report  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  on  such  State's  compliance  with 
subsection  (c).  Such  report  shall  include  the 
names  and  geographic  location  of  all 
projects  a-ssisted  under  this  title  and  carried 
out  in  the  State  and  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  such  project.  ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  22.  Section  508(a)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  $335,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$351,415,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986.  and 
$368,282,920  for  fi.scal  year  1987:  and'  . 

GRANTS  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec  23.  Section  608(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated S7. 500.000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$7,972,500  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$8,434,905  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  other  than  sec- 
tion 606.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  24.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  .semicolon. 

(b)  Section  204(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clau.se  (2)  and  by  redesignating  clauses 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  as  clauses  (2).  (3).  (4). 
and  (5).  respectively. 

(c)  The  first  .sentence  of  section  206(b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "under"  before  "title  IV  ", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  or  ". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(c) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)(1)(D)'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(d)(1)(C) ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "funds  for  "  and  insert- 
ing in  ii°u  thereof  "funds  or". 

(e)  Section  307(a)(20)(B)(ii)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  section  11(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  .section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and  ". 

(f)  Section  309(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  304(d)(1)(B)'"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof    section  304(d)(1)(D)". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Sec  25.  (a)  Section  11(f)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(hereinafter  in  this  .section  referred  to  as 
"the  Act '")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  employee'  includes  any  individual  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  employed 
by  an  employer  in  a  workplace  in  a  foreign 
country.  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(f)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ■or  where  such 
practices  involve  an  employee   in  a  work- 


place in  a  foreign  country,  and  compliance 
with  such  subsections  would  cause  such  em- 
ployer, or  a  corporation  controlled  by  such 
employer,  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  such  workplace  is  located  ". 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)(1)  If  an  employer  controls  a  corpora- 
tion whose  place  of  incorporation  is  in  a  for- 
eign country,  any  practice  by  such  corpora- 
tion prohibited  under  this  section  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  such  practice  by  such  em- 
ployer. 

"(2)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  where  the  employer  is  a  foreign 
person  not  controlled  by  an  American  em- 
ployer. 

■  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
determination  of  whether  an  employer  con- 
trols a  corporation  shall  be  based  upon 
the- 

(A)  interrelation  of  operations. 

"(B)  common  management. 

"(C)  centralized  control  of  labor  relations, 
and 

"(D)  common  ownership  or  financial  con- 
trol. 

of  the  employer  and  the  corporation.". 

(c)(  1 )  Section  12(c)(  1 )  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Employment  Act  of  1967  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$27,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $44,000". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  retires,  or  is 
compelled  to  retire,  before  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  and  a  number  of 
my  other  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1984. 

The  Older  Americans  Act.  first  en- 
acted in  1965.  represents  the  only  Fed- 
eral social  services  program  solely  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  lives  of 
our  .senior  citizens. 

Demographic  data  on  age  changes  in 
our  society  dramatically  highlight  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
demographic  facts  affecting  American 
society  is  the  aging  of  its  population. 
The  number  of  elderly  persons  has 
grown  and.  for  liic  next  50  years,  will 
continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  that 
the  total  population.  In  1982.  11  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  were  aged  65  and 
over;  by  the  year  2025.  a  projected  19 
percent  of  the  total  population  will  be 
elderly.  These  statistics  represent  a 
significant  triumph  for  our  society  in 
terms  of  our  standard  of  living  and  ad- 
vances in  medical  science,  but  they 
bring  with  them  an  increasing  respon- 
sibility to  assist  elderly  individuals  to 
live  their  lives  with  dignity. 

Contrary  to  the  widespread  view, 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  elderly 
population  live  in  nursing  homes. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  nursing  home 
residents  are  without  a  spouse,  com- 
pared with  just  over  40  percent  of  the 
noninstitutionalized  elderly.  The  data 
strongly  suggests  that  the  absence  of 
family  or  other  support  mechanisms 
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to  provide  health  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements is  the  most  critical  factor 
in  the  institutionalization  of  an  elder- 
ly person. 

It  is  this  concern  with  providing  sup- 
port for  health  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements of  older  individuals  to 
which  the  Older  Americans  Act  ad- 
dresses itself.  Its  basic  framework  of  a 
network  of  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  seeks  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
services.  including  transportation, 
home  health  care,  homemaker  serv- 
ices, escort  and  shopping  services,  out- 
reach, home  repair,  elder  abuse  pre- 
vention, legal  counseling,  and  other 
services  to  senior  citizens.  All  of  these 
services  are  designed  to  allow  senior 
citizens  to  maintain  maximum  inde- 
pendence and  remain  within  their  own 
communities. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  maintains  and  strengthens  the 
basic  structures  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  While  we  have  modified  and 
altered  the  provisions  of  the  act  over 
the  last  19  years,  and  we  make  further 
minor  modifications  today,  it  is  my 
view  that  they  have  contributed  to 
strengthening  and  coordinating  sys- 
tems of  services  reaching  into  every 
community,  making  possible  a  broad 
range  of  nutrition,  access,  health,  and 
supportive  services  for  elderly  individ- 
uals. This  act  has  proven  itself  worthy 
of  our  continued  support  and  its  pro- 
gram components  deserve  to  be  main- 
tained even  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
austerity. 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  the  major 
changes  from  existing  law  contained 
in  the  bill  we  are  presenting  today: 

First:  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  The 
bill  amends  the  requirement  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Aging.  Current  law  requires  that  the 
Council  be  composed  of  15  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
bill  still  requires  that  the  membership 
be  15.  but  a  portion  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  a  portion  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
portion  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Second:  Evaluation.  Current  law  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  1 
percent  of  the  funds  under  the  act  or 
$1  million,  whichever  is  greater,  to 
conduct  program  evaluation.  The  bill 
limits  the  amount  of  funding  for  eval- 
uation to  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  act  or 
$300,000,  whichever  is  lower.  This 
amount  reflects  the  committee's  con- 
cern about  the  manner  in  which  funds 
have  been  used,  particularly  the  De- 
partments siphoning  off  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  money  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams not  in  the  field  of  aging  and  for 
support  of  administrative  activities  of 
the  Department. 

Third:  Intrastate  funding  formulas. 
The  bill  clarifies  existing  law's  require- 
ment that  each  State  publish  its  intra- 
state   funding    formula    by    requirijfig 


that  the  formulas,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  formulas  were  arrived  at  be 
disclosed  with  sufficient  detail  that 
the  public  can  better  understand  the 
formula  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
ment intelligently. 

Fourth:  New  authority  with  respect 
to  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  committee 
bill  amends  title  III  of  the  act  to  re- 
quire each  area  agency  on  aging  to 
give  priority  funding  of  supportive 
services  for  families  of  older  persons 
with  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  idea 
behind  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
in-home  care  and  respite  care  for  Alz- 
heimer's victims  and  their  families  so 
that  family  care  givers  can  have  an  al- 
ternative to  institutionalizing  the  pa- 
tient. 

In  addition,  the  bill  e.stablishes  a 
new  priority  demonstration  program 
under  title  IV  of  the  act  for  projects 
related  to  services  to  older  individuals 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  their 
families. 

Fifth:  Transfer  of  funds  between 
supportive  services  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices. Current  law  allows  States  to 
tranfer  up  to  20  percent  of  its  funds 
for  supportive  and  nutrition  services 
between  these  two  .separate  allot- 
ments. The  bill  increases  the  allowable 
percentage  transfer  from  20  to  35  per- 
cent. During  the  past  2  years.  States 
have  increasingly  transferred  funds 
between  the  programs,  and  the  bill  is 
intended  to  increase  State  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  these  moneys. 

Sixth:  Waiver  authority.  Current 
law  allows  the  area  agencies  to  request 
a  waiver  from  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  priority  services— transporta- 
tion, in-home  services,  and  legal  serv- 
ices: the  bill  adds  Alzheimer's  as  a  pri- 
ority service— if  the  area  agency  can 
demonstrate  that  the  priority  .service 
need  is  being  met  in  the  area.  The  bill 
requires  the  area  agency  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  issue  of  a  waiver 
of  any  of  the  priority  services  prior  to 
applying  to  the  State  for  the  waiver, 
and  requires  that  the  record  of  the 
public  hearing  be  reviewed  by  the 
State  prior  to  granting  any  such 
waiver. 

Seventh:  Elder  abuse.  The  bill  adds  a 
new  category  of  supportive  service 
under  title  III  dealing  with  elderly 
abuse.  It  would  give  States  and  area 
agencies  authority  to  review  com- 
plaints and  provide  referral  .services  to 
elderly  suffering  from  family,  usually 
spouse,  abuse. 

Eighth:  State  administration.  The 
committee  bill  increases  the  amount 
available  for  State  administration  ac- 
tivities by  upping  the  State  minimum 
and  allowing  State  administrative 
funds  as  a  percentage  of  the  overall 
appropriation  of  title  III,  rather  than 
as  a  separate  line  item  subject  to  ap- 
propriations. 

Ninth:  Surplus  commodities.  The  bill 
requires  that  States  submit  final  reim- 
bursement claims  for  meals  within  90 


days  after  the  quarter  for  which  the 
reimbursement  is  requested.  This 
tracks  language  now  included  as  a  part 
of  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
and  is  aimed  at  requiring  States  to  im- 
prove their  reporting  on  claims  for  re- 
imbursement. 

Tenth:  Title  IV.  training,  research, 
and  demonstration  programs.  The  bill 
adds  a  statement  of  purpose  for  title 
IV.  placing  priority  on  education  and 
training  of  personnel  to  work  with 
older  persons,  research  and  develop- 
ment, demonstration  activities,  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  aging. 

Eleventh:  Long  term  care  gerontolo- 
gy centers.  The  bill  adds  a  new  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  all  the  demonstra- 
tion programs  that  they  be  developed 
and  administered  in  conjunction  with 
the  regional  long  term  care  gerontolo- 
gy centers,  where  appropriate. 

Twelfth:  Title  V.  older  worker  em- 
ployment. The  bill  adds  a  new  provi- 
sion placing  a  12-percent  administra- 
tive cap  on  the  amount  of  title  V  funds 
which  can  be  used  for  administrative 
costs.  Existing  law  does  not  contain 
any  legislatively  imposed  cap,  al- 
though Labor  Department  regulations 
set  that  cap  at  15  percent.  The  12  per- 
cent is  based  on  data  compiled  by 
GAO  indicating  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  Federal  funds  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  by  all  the  con- 
tractors was  11  percent  for  1982-83. 
Because  of  a  concern  raised  that  the 
cap  might  create  hardship  for  the  mi- 
nority contractors  who  do  not  have 
the  economy  of  .scale  of  some  of  the 
larger  contractors,  the  effective  date 
of  this  administrative  cap  was  pushed 
forward  a  year  to  July  1.  1985. 

Thirteenth:  Authorizations.  Authori- 
zation levels  for  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
generally,  reflect  CBO  current  services 
levels  based  on  the  actual  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations.  The  two  major 
exceptions  are  title  III-B  supportive 
services  and  title  IV  training,  research, 
and  demonstrations.  In  each  of  the 
above  programs,  the  increase  exceeds 
current  services  levels  to  reflect  the 
committee's  view  that  increased  activi- 
ties need  to  be  undertaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  showing  the  authorization  levels 
for  aging  programs  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  AS  CONTAINED  IN 
S   2603 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  Of  APPROPRIATIONS.  AS  CONTAINED  IN 
S.  2603— Continued 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

I9B5 

1986 

1987 

Konie-*(i»w«l  tiulntwi 

services 

65,900.000 

68,272,400 

71,549,475 

U  S  Department  ol 

Agriculture  comrmdilies 

'  119,500.000 

123,802.000 

129.744  500 

Title  IV  Irammg,  research  and 

*5Crelionary  protects  and 

programs 
Title  V  Community  service 

?8,500.000 

30,295,500 

32.052.639 

emptoyment  lor  older 

Americafls 

335,000,000 

35I,41S.0<K) 

368.282,920 

Title  VI  Grants  lor  Indian  lr«es 

7,500,000 

7,972,500 

8,434,000 

265.000000 
338.000,000 


281.695,000 
350,168.000 


298.033.310 
366,976,060 


'  Plus  sucli  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  ttie  level  ol 
reimbursement   tor    tfte   number   ol   meals   served   m   fiscal   year    1984 » 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Grassley, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has,  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1965,  served  to  unite  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels  in  provid- 
ing essential  services  to  our  elderly. 
This  act  has  been  amended  nine  times 
since  1965.  each  time  expanding  its  ad- 
vocacy and  its  services.  Its  funding  has 
also  grown,  from  an  original  appro- 
priation of  $7.5  million  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  also  been  a  key 
force  in  attracting  resources  from  the 
private  sector  to  address  the  needs  of 
our  older  population. 

A  constituent  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
best  summed  up  the  value  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act:  she  wrote: 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  brought  rer- 
ognition  to  the  American  senior  citizen  that 
no  other  program  ha-s  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. The  Senior  Employment  program.  I 
have  seen  firsthand,  has  given  pride  and  a 
feeling  of  .self-worth  to  the  senior  who  finds 
employment  and  becomes  a  contributor  to 
our  work  force.  Nutrition  programs  facili- 
tate a  wholesome  meal  for  the  .senior.  The 
communities  need  more  funds  to  provide 
transportation  to  the  meal  site  .  .  .  and 
homebound  services.  In  essence,  funds  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  are  well  spent,  fis- 
cally sound,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the 
senior. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
recognize  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  program,  and  we  seek  expeditious 
passage  of  legislation  to  reauthorize  it. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  before 
May.  which  is  Older  American's 
Month.  Since  this  reauthorization 
process  gives  Congress  the  opportuni- 
ty to  improve  the  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  however.  Sena- 
tor Grassley  held  extensive  hearings 
in  his  Subcommittee  on  Aging.  Testi- 
mony presented  at  these  hearings 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  con- 
tinued Federal  funding  for  existing 
programs  and  also  indicated  areas 
where  priority  should  be  given.  For  ex- 
ample. Senator  D'Amato  and  Repre- 
sentative Olympia  Snowe  testified  on 
the  need  to  include  in  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  authority  for  services  for  el- 
derly victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 


Their  eloquent  testimony  on  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  these  victims  and 
their  families  prompted  the  subcom- 
mittee to  include  provisions  in  the  act 
to  authorize  funding  for  training  of 
health  professionals  who  will  special- 
ize in  the  custodial  or  skilled  care  of 
Alzheimer  victims.  Also,  the  subcom- 
mittee included  provisions  requiring 
area  agencies  on  aging  to  give  priority 
to  funding  community  support  pro- 
grams ser\ing  the  families  of  Alzhei- 
mer's victims. 

Another  issue  addre.ssed  in  this  reau- 
thorization bill  is  the  growing  problem 
of  elderly  abuse.  This  problem  has 
prompted  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  a  task  force 
to  look  into  the  problem  of  family  vio- 
lence and  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress.  In  •  addition.  Senator 
Denton,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Family,  has  stated  that  his  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  on  do- 
mestic violence,  including  abuse  of  the 
elderly.  The  Older  Americans  Act  has 
been  amended  to  reflect  our  growing 
concern  regarding  the  need  to  identify 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  prevention 
and  treatment  services  for  elderly 
abuse.  Also,  the  act  will  require  the 
State  to  identify  the  existing  public 
and  private  entities  involved  in  this 
area,  determine  the  extent  of  unmet 
needs,  and  establish  programs  in  those 
areas  where  .services  do  not  exist. 

An  issue  that  was  debated  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  but  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  bill  pending 
before  the  full  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
-sources  Committee  was  the  need  for 
additional  community  support  pro- 
grams for  the  frail  elderly.  I  believe  we 
must  make  an  extra  effort  to  reach 
this  group  of  vulnerable  older  Ameri- 
cans. Poverty  and  poor  health  can  iso- 
late the  elderly  and  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  There- 
fore. I  was  pleased  that  the  committee 
favorably  reported  S.  2301,  which  in- 
corporates a  provision  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $150  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  for  community-based  home 
health  services  for  the  elderly.  This 
provision  would  provide  basic  in-home 
support  services,  such  as  a  visiting 
homemaker  or  health  aide,  and  adult 
day  care  or  occupational  or  respiratory 
therapy  to  those  elderly  who  are  at 
risk  of  institutionalization.  These  serv- 
ices, which  enable  the  frail  elderly  to 
avoid  premature  or  unnecessary  insti- 
tutionalization, can  result  in  enormous 
cost  savings  over  the  long  run.  Fortu- 
nately, Congress  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  home  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  but  more  needs  to 
be  done.  Preventing  imnecessary  insti- 
tutionalization is  crucial  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  elderly,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly important  in  States  like  Florida, 
which  have  large  elderly  populations. 


Mr.  President,  this  reauthorization 
legislation  represents  a  belief  held  by 
a  majority  of  our  colleagues  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  continued.  It  also  repre- 
sents our  commitment  to  continual  im- 
provement of  programs  serving  our  el- 
derly citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  The  elderly  are 
more  grateful  than  many  of  us  realize; 
in  the  words  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents: "Thanks  for  your  very  good  work 
on  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  think 
it's  great.  God  bless  you  for  all  that 
you  are  doing  for  us  shut-ins.  We  love 
you."# 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1984,  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  is  designed  to_ 
meet  the  .social  needs  of  or  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Even  though  there  are  other  Federal 
programs  that  assist  the  elderly  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive vehicle  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  services  to  the 
aged  needy.  This  act.  created  in  Con- 
gress in  1965,  has  developed  from  a 
program  of  small  grants  to  a  major 
social  service  provider.  By  1983,  there 
were  over  650  home-delivered  nutri- 
tion centers,  and  over  54,000  communi- 
ty service  jobs. 

Of  the  six  titles  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  title  III.  IV.  and  V.  are  the 
most  crucial.  Title  III  grants  moneys 
to  State  agencies  on  aging  to  organize 
nutritional  (Meals  on  Wheels)  and 
supportive  services.  Title  IV  author- 
izes moneys  for  training,  research,  and 
demonstration  programs.  Title  V.  the 
Community  Service  Employment  pro- 
gram for  older  Americans,  subsidizes 
part-time  community  service  jobs  for 
unemployed,  low-income  persons  over 
the  age  of  55. 

I  want  to  commend  my  close  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Grassley,  for 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill. 
He  has  shown  his  deep  understanding 
of  the  problems  that  face  the  elderly. 
In  this  legislation,  he  has  successfully 
struck  a  balance  between  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  the  constraints  of 
budget  limitations. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  this  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  because  of  its  streamlined  ap- 
proach to  old  and  new  problems.  One 
of  the  new  problems  that  the  elderly 
fear  is  Alzheimer's  disease.  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  costs  this  Nation  over 
$25  billion  annually.  Up  to  1  million 
are  believed  to  be  affected.  5  percent 
of  those  over  65  years  of  age.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  over  a  quarter  of  all  nurs- 
ing home  patients  have  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

When  the  Alzheimer's  disease  suf- 
ferer is  not  in  a  nursing  home,  it  is  the 
family  which  must  provide  much  of 
the  assistance.  There  is  now  little  as- 
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sistance.  however,  for  the  family.  The 
proposals  within  this  legislation  will 
address  this  matter. 

Under  title  IV  of  this  act.  support 
will  be  given  for  training  personnel  to 


Americans  Act  for  an  additional  3 
years:  and  it  includes  several  new  pro- 
visions to  benefit  older  Americans, 
their  families,  and  their  communities. 
The    bill    requires    area    agencies    on 


provide  better  care  of  those  afflicted    aging  to  expend  an  adequate  proper 


with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
neurological  disorders.  The  availability 
and  commitment  of  qualified  persons 
to  provide  quality  care  to  Alzheimer's 
disease  sufferers  will  be  increased.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  provide  services 
for  the  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
as  it  is  to  provide  respite  services  for 
their  families.  This  legislation  is  an  ex- 
cellent step  toward  comprehensive  res- 
pite services  for  the  elderly. 

I  want  the  sponsors  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  know  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  will  do  my  best  to  work 
for  full  appropriations  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  do  the  same.* 

Mr,  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
strengthen  the  act  and  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  to  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

With  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  in  1965.  Congress  created  a 
new  Federal  program  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  social  service  needs 
of  older  persons.  The  act  has  been 
amended  10  times  since  1965  and  has 
grown  from  an  original  program  of 
small  grants  into  one  which  now  sup- 
ports an  organized  network  of  57  State 
units  on  aging.  662  area  agencies  on 
aging,  and  25.000  local  nutrition  and 
supportive  service  providers.  The 
budget  for  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  increased  from  $7.5  million  in  1966 
to  over  $1  billion  in  1984.  The  act  is 
the  major  vehicle  for  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

During  1983.  an  estimated  9.1  mil- 
lion older  Americans  were  served  by 
title  III  supportive  services.  The  nutri- 
tion programs  served  an  estimated  203 
million  meals,  and  300.000  volunteers, 
many  of  them  elderly,  augmented  the 
efforts  of  paid  staff.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  basic  social  and  nutri- 
tional needs,  the  act  supports  other 
important  services  at  the  local  level, 
including  employment,  coun.seling, 
home  health  care,  transportation, 
adult  day  care,  information,  and  refer- 
ral, and  legal  services.  Services  are 
provided  to  all  seniors  regardless  of 
income,  but  the  law  places  a  special 
emphasis  on  those  m  "greatest  social 
or  economic  need. "  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  has  grown  to  meet  its  objec- 
tive to  promote  among  older  Ameri- 
cans freedom,  independence,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  individual  initiative  in 
planning  and  managing  their  own 
lives." 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today     will     reauthorize     the     Older 


tion  of  title  III-B  funds  on  the  deliv 
ery  of  services  for  the  prevention  of 
elder  abuse.  Under  this  new  provision. 
States  would  establish  a  program  for 
public  education  to  prevent  and  identi- 
fy elder  abuse,  receiving  reports  of 
elder  abuse,  and  information  and  re- 
ferral. These  programs  would  be  estab- 
lished consistent  with  relevant  State 
law  and  coordinated  with  existing 
State  adult  protective  service  activi- 
ties. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  demonstration  projects 
under  title  III  in  health  and  nutrition 
education.  These  projects  would  be  de- 
signed to  improve  the  health  and  nu- 
trition of  older  Americans  by  increas- 
ing their  physical  fitne.ss  activities  and 
improving  the  nutritional  value  of 
their  meals  at  home.  These  projects 
would  be  established  and  administered 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
long-term  care  gerontology  center. 
Title  IV  of  the  act  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide priority  training  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  supportive 
services  to  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  their  families.  Authorization 
levels  for  the  act  will  allow  programs 
to  continue  at  current  service  levels, 
with  modest  growth  in  several  titles. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  recognize  the  valu- 
able role  it  pla.vs  in  furthering  the  in- 
dependence and  self-sufficiency  of 
many  of  our  older  citizens.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  over  19  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  During  that  time,  we  have  seen 
the  program  grow  from  a  few  small 
social  service  grants  and  research 
projects  to  a  network  of  over  1.500  in- 
dividual community  service  projects 
serving  older  persons.  These  programs 
have  been  capably  administered  by  57 
State  and  territorial  units  on  aging 
through  a  complex  network  of  over 
670  locally  based  area  agencies  on 
aging.  While  the  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams in  1966  was  $5.7  million,  more 
than  $1  billion  are  committed  to  them 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  the  Federal 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
has  been  significant.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  poverty  rate  among  older  Ameri- 
cans was  33  percent.  There  was  no 
medicare,  medicaid,  title  XX.  or  food 
stamps.  A  national  focus  on  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  older  persons 
had  just  begun  to  emerge  shortly  after 
the  first  White  Hou.se  Conference  on 
Aging   in   1961.   In   1960,   less   than    15 


percent  of  the  Federal  budget  was 
spent  on  the  elderly,  and  almost  all  of 
this  spending  was  in  the  form  of  re- 
tirement benefits.  Since  then,  the 
share  of  the  budget  spent  on  the  elder- 
ly has  nearly  doubled.  In  part,  this 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  increasing 
numbers  of  older  Americans  have  re- 
ceived improved  social  security  bene- 
fits as  the  system  matured. 

A  more  significant  cause  of  this  in- 
crease, however,  was  legislated  im- 
provements in  income  protection, 
health  insurance  and  services  which 
were  enacted  in  the  late  1960's  and  the 
early  1970's  in  an  effort  to  reduce  high 
rates  of  poverty  among  the  elderly. 
Today,  that  rate  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  half,  and  older  Americans  at 
every  economic  level  are  more  eco- 
nomically secure,  enjoy  better  access 
to  health  care,  and  have  a  wide  range 
of  community  services  available  to 
support  their  independence. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
worked  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
our  income,  health,  housing,  and  serv- 
ices programs.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  was  not  intended  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  older  people,  nor  can  it  rea- 
sonably by  expected  to  do  so.  The  act 
is  designed  to  promote  social  function- 
ing and  not.  for  example,  income 
maintenance.  Its  first  purpose  is  to 
assist  all  older  people  to  be  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  Its 
.second  purpose  is  to  assi.st  those  older 
persons  who  are  frail  in  receiving  the 
support  they  require  to  live  with  digni- 
ty. 

During  the  past  .several  months,  the 
Senate  Aging  Committees  have  held 
several  hearings  designed  to  examine 
the  success  of  this  program  in  meeting 
its  goals  and  to  receive  recommenda- 
tions for  setting  new  policy  directions. 
In  addition,  the  national  aging  organi- 
zations have  done  an  excellent  job  at 
both  as.sessing  the  progress  and  exam- 
ining the  shortcomings  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  We  have  appreciated 
their  input. 

Based  on  this  oversight  effort.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the  act. 
Our  experience  since  the  1981  amend- 
ments is  that  the  act  is  wo'-kin  ;  rea- 
.sonably  well.  Older  persons  are  indeed 
benefiting  from  Older  American  Act 
programs  that  operate  in  their  com- 
munities. 

The  comm.ents  we  have  received  on 
the  act.  however,  indicate  that  certain 
additional  minor  adjustments  would 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation.  The  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  I  believe,  will  accom- 
plish this  objective.  Among  other 
things  the  bill  will  strengthen  the  ap- 
pointment procedure  for  members  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  improve 
supportive  services  for  families  of 
older  individuals  with  Alzheimers  dis- 
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ease,  focus  attention  on  issues  related 
to  elder  abuse,  enhance  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  senior  community  service 
employment  program,  and  expand  re- 
sources for  additional  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  aging.  These 
are  important  and  significant  improve- 
ments. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  work  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Grassley.  in  help- 
ing to  develop  realistic  legislative  rec- 
ommendations for  strengthening  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  to  this  measure,  and 
commend  both  Senators  Grassley  and 
Eagleton  and  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  for  their  excellent 
work  in  formulating  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  goals  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  been  reaffirmed 
each  time  the  Congress  has  reauthor- 
ized the  act.  I  believe  that  the  sugges- 
tions incorporated  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  will  further  enhance  the 
achievement  of  those  goals  which  we 
have  .set  before  us.» 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  Senators  Grassley 
and  Eagleton  in  introducing  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  OAA.  Senators  Grassley  and 
Eagleton  and  their  staffs  have  worked 
hard  to  hammer  out  a  most  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  dedication  and 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  produced. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  support  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  pro- 
grams it  authorizes.  As  the  greying  of 
America  continues,  we  will  need  the 
continuum  of  opportunities,  services, 
and  care  for  older  people  at  the  com- 
munity level  that  the  act  is  designed 
to  bring  about.  As  attorney  general  of 
my  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  was  able  to 
observe  firsthand  the  service  delivery 
systems  progressively  performed  by 
our  New  Mexico  State  Agency  on 
Aging.  The  participation  and  the  in- 
volvement of  the  local  communities 
and  the  assembling  of  networks  to  per- 
form these  duties  have  been  exempla- 
ry. 

The  reauthorizing  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  just  the  beginning  of 
our  task  in  the  years  ahead.  First,  we 
must  overcome  the  negative  stereo- 
types about  older  people  that  have 
helped  drive  many  into  forced  retire- 
ment, denying  them  the  opportunity 
to  remain  active,  self-sufficient  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  We  need  to  begin 
development  of  more  flexible  work 
and  retirement  policies,  allowing  older 
Americans  who  want  to  remain  in  the 
work  force  a  variety  of  options  for 
phased  in  or  gradual  retirement. 

Second,  we  must  insure  that  ade- 
quate assistance  and  support  services, 
such  as  housing,  health  care,  and 
income  assistance  are  available  for  all 
older  Americans  who  need  them.  De- 
spite the  tremendous  successes  in  the 
past  several  decades  in  reducing  pover- 


ty among  them,  inadequate  incomes 
and  resources  continue  to  be  devastat- 
ing problems  for  millions  of  elderly 
people.  The  native  American  elderly 
are  perhaps  the  most  underserved 
group  subjected  to  poverty  and  inad- 
equate incomes. 

The  Senate  may  want  to  consider 
during  our  deliberation  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  Older  Americans  Act 
the  issue  of  targeting.  Without  target- 
ing of  funds  to  address  the  needs  of 
poor,  disabled,  and  disadvantage,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  will  not  serve 
those  most  in  need.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  the  language  in  section 
305(a)(2)(E)  of  the  act  should  remain 
the  same,  or  the  old  language  target- 
ing the  poor  and  minorities  should  be 
revised. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  commit- 
ted to  maintaining  the  sirength  of  this 
vital  program,  as  w^ell  as  the  adequacy 
of  its  benefits.  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  express  their  support  as  well.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  senior  citi- 
zens are  among  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources that  this  country  possesses.  I 
am  therefore  very  proud  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging.  Senator  Grassley. 
and  my  fellow  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  today  in 
introducing  the  bill  which  will  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
another  3  years. 

No  State  offers  a  better  example  of 
the  value  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
than  my  State  of  Rhode  Island.  One- 
quarter  of  our  population,  or  more 
than  230.000  individuals,  is  over  the 
age  of  55.  More  than  40,000  of  them 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  senior 
centers,  meals  sites.  Meals  on  Wheels, 
community  service  jobs,  or  other  serv- 
ices provi(ied  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  result  of  these  services  is  better 
health,  more  community  involvement, 
and  a  greater  sense  of  well-being.  No 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
more  meaningful  or  valuable  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  my  State  than  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
this  act  is  the  stability  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  programs  operate.  The 
comprehensive  and  thoughtful  hear- 
ings on  reauthorization  assembled  by 
Chairman  Grassley^  and  his  staff  re- 
vealed no  major  shortcomings,  no 
waste  of  Government  money,  and  no 
need  for  large  changes  in  the  act.  The 
hearings  did  reveal  opportunities  for 
minor  but  important  improvements  in 
the  act  and  its  programs,  and  many  of 
those  areas  have  been  addressed  by 
the  reauthorization  bill  that  is  intro- 
duced today. 

I  would  like  to  mention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, several  areas  of  improvement 
which  have  been  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  These  subjects  came  up  during 


the  subcommittee  hearing  which  I  was 
fortunate  to  chair  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  testimony  presented  during 
hearings  here  in  Washington.  In  each 
of  these  areas,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
members  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  accepting  amendments  that  I  have 
proposed.  The  amendments  would  not 
carry  the  strength  and  value  that  they 
do  w  ere  it  not  for  my  colleagues  inter- 
est in  them. 

The  first  area  concerns  education 
for  seniors  in  personal  health  and  nu- 
trition. One  of  the  most  valuable  func- 
tions that  any  social  service  program 
can  perform  is  that  of  teaching  people 
how  to  improve  their  physical  well- 
being.  The  task  is  difficult,  however, 
because  all  of  us  as  adults  have  great 
difficulty  in  altering  the  habits  and 
patterns  of  daily  living  that  we  have 
constructed  over  the  years.  Congre- 
gate meal  sites  funded  under  title  III- 
C  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  for  ex- 
ample, may  include  nutrition  educa- 
tion as  part  of  their  daily  activities.  A 
1983  study  by  Kirschner  Associates 
and  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  for 
the  Administration  on  Aging  found, 
however,  that  "nutrition  education  ac- 
tivities offered  by  meal  sites  have  no 
discernible  impact  upon  participants' 
dietary  intakes  away  from  the  site."  A 
study  by  Associate  Professor  Phyllis 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Simple  means  exist,  nonetheless,  for 
improved  education  and  daily  prac- 
tices. Dr.  Sidney  Katz.  director  of  the 
Southeastern  New  England  Long- 
Term  Care  Gerontology  Center  at 
Brown  University,  has  stated  for  ex- 
ample that  improved  physical  fitness 
is  possible  just  by  making  daily  tasks  a 
bit  harder,  rather  than  easier,  to  do. 
One  example  would  be  that  of  putting 
boxes  and  cans  in  the  kitchen  on 
higher  shelves,  so  that  a  longer  reach 
is  necessary  to  get  to  them. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, would  therefore  require  each 
of  the  States  to  develop  new  and  inno- 
vative demonstration  projects  in 
health  and  nutrition  education.  Im- 
proved techniques  which  can  be  devel- 
oped for  teaching  and  retention  of 
necessary  changes  in  daily  habits  will 
aid  all  of  us  eventually  by  promoting 
longer  and  healthier  lives. 

The  second  area  of  improvement, 
Mr.  President,  concerns  the  preven- 
tion of  elderly  abuse.  Physical,  emo- 
tional, and  financial  abuse  of  the  el- 
derly has  been  a  subject  of  growing 
concern  within  our  country  for  several 
years,  but  Congress  has  not  yet  fully 
responded.  I  was  shocked  to  discover 
recently  as  a  result  of  a  3-year  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  demonstration 
project  on  elder  abuse  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  level 
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of  physical  abuse  of  frail  seniors  was 
far  higher  than  anyone  had  imagined, 
and  in  some  cases  was  life-threatening. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  also 
conducted  demonstration  grants,  and 
discovered  similar  patterns.  Hearings 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  1979  and  1980  have 
provided  documentation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  tragic  problem,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. Senator  Cranston,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Heinz, 
and  Representative  Mary  Rose  Oakar 
of  Ohio,  have  sought  legislative  solu- 
tions. To  date,  none  of  their  efforts 
have  been  fully  approved  by  Congress. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed 
will  require  the  aging  network  to  re- 
spond to  this  problem  by  using  the 
social  services  that  it  is  so  skilled  at 
providing.  Public  education,  receipt  of 
complaints,  discussions  with  the  par- 
ties, and  referral  to  other  sources  of 
help  are  all  activities  that  State  and 
local  areas  of  aging  are  well  familiar 
with,  and  the  Older  Americans  Act 
will  now  insure  that  these  activities 
are  provided  with  respect  to  elderly 
abuse.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Denton,  for  his  cooperation  in  draft- 
ing mutually  acceptable  provisions, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Eacleton.  for  their  help. 

One  further  area  of  improvement 
has  concerned  the  "targeting"  provi- 
sions of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
minority  elderly  have  historically  pos- 
sessed a  greater  need  for  services  be- 
cause of  their  greater  poverty,  yet  the 
level  of  services  that  they  have  re- 
ceived has  not  reflected  this  reality.  I 
am  thankful  that  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Grassley.  has  accepted  my  amend- 
ment so  that  minorities  will  be  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  the  language  tar- 
geting services  to  the  economically 
and  socially  needy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  an  important  example  of  the 
ability  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
respond  to  a  need  for  assistance  and 
services  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  the 
Nation's  people.  The  drafting  and  as- 
sembly of  this  reauthorization  further 
exemplifies  that  responsiveness,  and  I 
compliment  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Grassley.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Eagleton,  for 
their  work  and  success.  1  look  forward 
to  swift  passage,  signing,  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  bill.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Denton. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  East. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Specter. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Domenici.     Mr.     Helms. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MuRKOWSKi.    Mr.    Nunn,    Mr. 
Randolph.     Mr.     Riecle,     Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Glenn.   Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins.    Mr.     Dixon,     and     Mr. 
Percy): 
S.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  7,  1984,  as 
■National  Arson  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

NATIONAL  ARSON  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  along 
with  18  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  7,  1984.  as  "National 
Arson  Awareness  Week." 

Arson  is  a  universal  crime,  quite  di- 
verse in  its  scope  and  complexity.  It  is 
a  street  crime,  a  white-collar  crime,  a 
terrorist  crime,  a  crime  against  proper- 
ty, and  a  crime  against  persons.  It  is 
carried  out  by  both  the  rational  and 
the  irrational  mind,  by  children,  by 
the  elderly,  and  by  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration,  one  out  of  four 
fires  is  of  suspicious  origin.  In  the 
1970s,  arson  was  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  crimes.  In  every  State  of  this 
Nation,  arson  is  taking  the  lives,  the 
health,  and  the  money  of  innocent 
people.  All  of  us  pay  for  these  arson 
fires  through  higher  insurance  rates. 

Arson  is  deadly  and  costly.  Each 
year  approximately  900  people  are 
killed  and  4.000  persons  are  injured  in 
arson-originated  fires.  Each  such  fire 
averages  over  $6,000  in  property  loss. 
Annually,  direct  property  loss  from 
arson  totals  $1.2  billion  and  indirect 
property  loss  from  arson  totals  $15  bil- 
lion. Almost  40  percent  of  the  wildfires 
in  the  Southern  States  are  incendiary 
in  nature.  These  wildfires  destroy  ap- 
proximately 350  million  feet  of  wood 
annually.  This  is  over  half  the  total 
acreage  loss  due  to  fire. 

Arson  is  primarily  a  local  problem. 
Only  when  it  is  committed  against 
Government-owned  property,  when  it 
involves  violations  of  Federal  law,  or 
when  it  is  used  against  property  af- 
fecting interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
does  arson  become  a  Federal  crime. 

Arson  is  an  intentional  crime  and  is, 
therefore,  avoidable.  However,  the 
complexity  of  arson  makes  it  difficult 
to  recognize  and  prevent.  There  are 
usually  no  witnesses  to  the  crime,  and 
much  of  the  evidence  is  burned  up. 
There  is  a  low  risk  of  apprehension 
and  imprisonment.  Also,  the  tradition- 
al roles  of  policemen,  firemen,  local 
prosecutors,  and  insurance  personnel 
often  hamper  arson  control  and  pre- 
vention. 

We,  the  Members  of  this  body,  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  arson  in  the  97th 
Congress  when  we  passed  the  Anti- 
Arson  Act  of  1982.  Public  Law  97-298. 
and  again  in  this  Congress  in  title  X. 
part  M.  of  S.  1762.  which  passed  the 


Senate  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  91 
to  1.  That  is  not  enough.  We  must 
make  all  Americans  aware  of  the  arson 
problem,  its  impact  on  each  of  us,  and 
the  community  resources  available  to 
us  in  the  event  we  are  victims  of  arson. 
Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  7.  1984.  as  "National  Arson 
Awareness  Week." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  283 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  one  of  every  four  fires  is  of  suspi- 
cious  origin,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration: 

Whereas  death  caused  by  arson  has  in- 
crea-sed  dramatically  over  the  last  ten  years: 

Whereas  no  other  fire  cause  has  exceeded 
arson  in  total  dollar  loss: 

Whereas  the  crime  of  arson  is  associated 
with  high  profits  and  a  low  risk  of  appre- 
hension and  imprisonment: 

Whereas  the  complexity  of  arson  makes  it 
a  difficult  crime  to  recognize  and  prevent: 
and 

Whereas  we  need  to  create  an  awareness 
of  arson,  its  impact  on  each  of  us.  and  the 
community  resources  available  to  us  in  the 
event  that  we  are  the  victims  of  arson:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 01  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  7. 
1984.  as  'National  Arson  Awareness  Week.  ' 
and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies  and  activl- 
t  ies. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself, 
Mr.   Pell.   Mrs.   Hawkins.   Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  An- 
drews.     Mr.      Tsongas.      Mr. 
Levin.   Mr.   Inouye.   Mr.   Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.     Mr.     MoYNiHAN.     Mr. 
Bumpers.    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Matsunaga, 
and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  Septt^mber 
2,  1984.  as  "National  School-Age  Child 
Care  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 2.  1984.  as  "National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Awareness  Week."  This  is  a 
companion  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  Representative  John  McKernan, 
Jr..  of  Maine  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Although  the  need  for  child  care  for 
school-age    children    is   not    new,    the 


demand  for  such  care  is  increasing. 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  two  working  parent 
families  and  working  single  heads  of 
households  has  left  millions  of  school- 
age  children  without  adult  company 
for  significant  periods  of  time  each 
day.  In  factories  and  offices  through- 
out our  country,  parents  wait  anxious- 
ly for  their  children  to  call  and  con- 
firm their  safe  arrival  at  home.  They 
hope  that  their  children  can  take  care 
of  themselves  for  the  2  or  3  hours  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  school  day  and 
the  time  when  they  return  home  from 
work.  Yet.  what  do  we  know  about 
children  in  self-care,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  them?  In  June  of  last  year, 
the  Senate  Children's  Caucus  conduct- 
ed a  policy  forum  on  children  in  self- 
care  and  found  that  the  risks  to  these 
children  are  substantial.  The  research 
suggests  that  children  in  self-care  run 
greater  physical  and  psychological 
risks,  including  accidents  and  feelings 
of  fear  and  loneliness,  than  children 
who  are  cared  for  by  an  adult.  In  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
fire  officials  in  Detroit  estimate  that 
one  in  six  fires  is  caused  by  a  child  at 
home  alone. 

Some  parents  and  communities  have 
recognized  the  need  for  school-age 
child  care  and  are  developing  pro- 
grams for  children  before  and  after 
school.  Additionally,  traditional  family 
and  youth  organizations,  such  as  the 
Y,  Campfire,  and  Boys  Club,  have  de- 
veloped similar  programs  for  these 
children.  Yet  despite  these  efforts,  es- 
timates suggest  that  as  many  as  6  to  7 
million  school-age  children  may  be  in 
self-care  each  day.  Clearly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
protect  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
source, our  children. 

Last  year.  I  introduced,  along  with 
Senator  Pell,  the  School  Facilities 
Child  Care  Act.  S.  1531,  which  author- 
izes $15  million  a  year  for  3  years  for 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  operate  school-age  child 
care  programs  in  public  schools. 
Through  the  use  of  existing  public 
school  facilities,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  commonsense  and  cost-effec- 
tive approach  to  child  care  for  school- 
age  children.  Many  agree  with  this  as- 
sessment as  nearly  30  organizations 
have  endorsed  this  legislation  and  19 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Senate  are  cosponsors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  joint 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today,  we 
will  generate  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  facing  children  in 
self-care,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  by  cosponsoring  this  joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  284 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  children  in 
the  United  States  are  in  families  in  which 
both  parents  are  in  the  work  force: 

Whereas  more  than  one  in  five  children  in 
the  United  States  are  in  a  one-parent 
family; 

Whereas  changes  in  tiie  composition  of 
American  families  and  the  American  work 
force  have  resulted  in  an  increased  demand 
for  child  care  for  children  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  the  demand  for  child  care  for 
.school-age  children  has  increased  at  a  great- 
er rate  than  the  availability  of  school-age 
child  care; 

Whereas  estimates  show  that  millions  of 
school-age  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  thirteen,  often  referred  to  as  latchkey 
children,  may  return  alone  after  school  to 
an  empty  house  or  in  the  supervision  of  a 
slightly  older  brother  or  sister; 

Whereas  research  studies  have  indicated 
that  children  in  self  and  sibling  care  run 
greater  physical  and  psychological  risks,  in- 
cluding accidents  and  feelings  of  fear  and 
loneliness,  than  children  who  are  cared  for 
by  an  adult; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  begun  to  exam- 
ine the  issue  of  child  care  and  the  role  of 
Federal  and  State  government,  the  private 
sector,  and  parents  in  providing  child  care: 

Whereas  the  parents,  communities,  em- 
ployers, and  agencies  serving  youth  that 
have  recognized  the  shortage  of  adequate 
and  affordable  .school-age  child  care  have 
developed  after  school  programs  for  chil- 
dren in  their  communities:  and 

Whereas  many  more  parents,  communi- 
ties, employers,  and  agencies  serving  youth 
need  to  address  the  problems  facing  these 
children  and  to  maximize  the  use  of  Slate 
and  Federal  resources  in  collaboration  with 
these  efforts:  Now .  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Uyiited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning September  2.  1984.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  'National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Awareness  Week  "  and  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ob.serve  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  20.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget  process,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  430.  a  bill  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation. 

S.   1405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1405,  a  bill  to  assure  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tions thereof. 


S.   1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1578.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments. 

S.   1612 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1612,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  act  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1978  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Attorney  General 
with  additional  authority  to  enforce 
rights  to  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1980.  a  bill 
to  recognize  the  organization  known 
as  the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans, U.S.A. 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  S.  2031.  a  bill  relating  to  the  res- 
idence of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Israel. 

S.  2160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2160.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Marketing  Council  to 
enable  the  U.S.  fish  industry  to  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2237,  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection 
and  Control  Act  of  1980. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2266.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc. 

S.  2315 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2315.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  to  repeal  the  stat- 
utory authorities  administered  by  the 
Residential  Energy  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service. 
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S.  2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2380.  a  bill  to  reduce  unfair  practices 
and  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  cer- 
tain carbon,  alloy,  and  stainless  steel 
mill  products,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2436.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
funds  for  activities  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2496 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2496.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Adult  Education  Act  in  order  to 
simplify  requirements  for  States  and 
other  recipients  participating  in  Fed- 
eral adult  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2505.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
right  of  first  refusal  for  metropolitan 
areas  before  a  professional  sports 
team  is  relocated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2515.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  retire- 
ment and  separation  for  physical  dis- 
ability, to  cadets  and  midshipmen. 

S.  2584 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2584.  a  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
215.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  23-27.  1984.  as  -National 
Student  Leadership  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  230.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  7.  1984. 


through  October  13,  1984,  as   -Nation- 
al Birds  of  Prey  Conservation  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  236.  a 
joint  resolution  relating  to  cooperative 
East-West  ventures  in  space  as  an  al- 
ternative to  a  space  arms  race. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
239.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  21  through  October 
27.  1984.  as   -Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  240.  a  joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Re.soluiion  267.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  23.  1984.  through  Septem- 
ber 29.  1984.  as  'National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattincly).  the  Senator  from 
EJelaware  (Mr.  Biden).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren).  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cospon- 


sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  13.  1984.  through  May  19, 
1984.  as  'Smokey  Bear  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 274,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate May  6.  1984.  as  'National  Nurse 
Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
279.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11.  1984.  through 
November  17.  1984.  as  'Women  in  Ag- 
riculture Week." 

senate  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Durenberger).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  74.  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
future  of  the  people  on  Taiwan. 

senate  RESOLUTION   122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
reduce  imports  of  apparel  so  that  im- 
ported apparel  comprises  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel market. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  294.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurtsov  to  be  released  from  exile  and 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  West  with- 
out renouncing  his  views,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  Senate  Resolution  312.  a 


resolution  to  honor  Comdr.  Alphonse 
Desjardins.  founder  of  La  Caisse  Popu- 
laire  de  Ste-Marie,  Manchester,  N.H. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  372.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding exposure  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  ionizing  radiation 
and  to  herbicides  containing  dioxin. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  373— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  FREE  FLOW 
OF  TRAVEL  LITERATURE 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Leahy) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

S.  Res.  373 

Wherea.s  Americans  travelling  abroad  rep- 
resent a  .significant  source  of  income  to  the 
countries  they  visit  and  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  Stales  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  domestic  interstate  commerce: 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  international 
tourism  are  maximized  by  the  free  ex- 
change of  travel  literature  on  a  worldwide 
basis: 

Whereas  a  9  per  cent  surcharge  is  levied 
on  travel  literature  sent  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  while  there  is  no  such  fee 
on  promotional  travel  literature  sent  by 
Canada  into  the  United  States: 

Whereas  this  type  of  travel  literature, 
which  describes  tourist  attractions  in  the 
United  States,  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
on  a  worldwide  basis; 

Whereas  the  United  States  travel  and 
tourism  industry  and  the  United  States 
economy  are  adversely  affected  by  any  re- 
striction on  promoting  travel  opportunities 
in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  previous  attempts  to  restore  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry  freely  to  promote  United 
States  travel  destinations  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seek  the  discon- 
tinuance of  practices  that  restrict  the  free 
flow  of  travel  literature  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  urged  to  present  this  i.ssue  to  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2121  et  seq.).  and  seek  the 
Councils  recommended  course  of  action. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
submit  this  measure,  since  it  concerns 
a  problem  that  should  have  never  sur- 
faced, and  most  certainly  should  have 
been  resolved  by  other  means. 

Last  year,  our  close  neighbor  and 
ally.  Canada,  imposed  a  9-percent  tax 
on  travel  literature  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Since  the  imposition  of 
this  tax,  our  Government  has  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  convince  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  remove  this 
unfair  infringement   upon  our  ability 


to  promote  U.S.  travel  destinations 
within  Canada.  I  submit  this  resolu- 
tion today  in  the  hope  that  a  clear 
statement  by  the  Senate  will  help  to 
resolve  this  unfortunate  problem. 

This  tax  is  unfair  for  several  rea- 
sons. First  of  all.  the  literature  that  is 
being  taxed  is  not  sold  in  Canada,  but 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  educate 
Canadians  about  travel  opportunities 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  those  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Second,  there  is  no  similar  tax  im- 
posed on  Canadian  travel  literature 
brought  into  the  United  States,  nor 
should  there  be.  I  believe  that  interna- 
tional travel  contributes  so  greatly  to 
worldwide  good  will  and  intercultural 
appreciation  that  all  nations  should  be 
allowed  to  freely  promote  their  travel 
destinations  throughout  the  world.  I 
fear  that  a  movement  to  impose  a  re- 
ciprocal tax  might  gain  momentum  if 
this  situation  is  not  quickly  resolved, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  view  re- 
taliation as  an  appropriate  solution. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  visitors  to 
Canada  from  the  United  States  ac- 
count for  approximately  two-thirds  of 
Canada's  tourism  revenues.  This  Sena- 
tor cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  why 
Canada  would  initiate  barriers  to  our 
mutual  ability  to  freely  promote  our 
travel  destinations  within  each  other's 
borders. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  point  out  that 
our  Government  has  thus  far  been 
very  patient  with  the  Canadians.  Al- 
though efforts  by  officials  of  both  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  State 
have  yet  to  resolve  this  situation,  no 
one  has  proposed  the  imposition  of  a 
reciprocal  tax. 

My  hope  is  that  the  matter  can  be 
resolved  without  retaliatory  measures, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  President  to  direct  the  ap- 
propriate members  of  his  Cabinet  to 
renew  efforts  aimed  at  eliminating 
this  tax. 

Already,  the  Senate  Tourism  Caucus 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  signed  by  15  Senators,  calling 
this  problem  to  his  attention.  I  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  bring  more 
pressure  to  bear  and  will  help  bring 
about  the  only  fair  solution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3031 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied) to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  others  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:   'Act. 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$296,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$324,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$357,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  For  all  non-defense,  discretionary  pro- 
grams, budget  authority  (or  program  levels, 
where  appropriate)  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
level  which  is  lO'v  below  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  baseline  level,  as  estimated  in 
January  1984.  in  fiscal  year  1985.  For  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  such  budget  authority 
or  programs  levels  shall  be  those  deter- 
mined above  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  shall  be  no  pay  raises  for  civil- 
ian employees  or  for  military  employees'  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1935.  1986.  or  1987. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments in  federal  benefit  programs.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  means- 
tested— entitlements. 

(e)  On  October  1.  1984,  every  senior  execu- 
tive staff  employee  may  receive  a  one-time 
bonus  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.00.  Provid- 
ed. That  the  spending  reduction  directed  by 
this  section  have  been  achieved. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  MATTINGLY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3032 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattingly)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  amendment 
numbered  3027.  insert  the  following: 

cost  SAVINGS  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

Sec.  (a)  For  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  the  total  amount  which 
may  be  obligated  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  transportation  of  things 
for  officers  and  employees  of  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $750,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  travel 
and  transportation  for  the  fiscal  .year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
allocate  the  reduction  in  such  total  amount 
required  by  the  preceding  .sentence  among 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  executi\e  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  making  such  allocation,  the  Di- 
rector shall  not  reduce  any  amounts  to  be 
obligated  for  debt  collection,  administration 
of  loans,  necessary  and  e.s.sential  law  en- 
forcement activities,  or  emergency  national 
defense  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  consultant  services  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $100,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  -services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduc- 
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tion  in  such  total  amount  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  among  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  public  affairs  activities,  public  re- 
lations activities,  public  information  activi- 
ties, and  advertising  by  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  be  reduced 
by  $1,000,000,000  below  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  such  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduction  in  such 
total  amount  required  by  the  preceding  -sen- 
tence among  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

id)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  publishing,  printing,  reproduc- 
tion, and  audiovisual  activities  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  be  reduced  by  $250,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  allocate  the  reduc- 
tion m  such  total  amount  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  among  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government, 

(e)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  effect  savings  of 
$2,100,000,000  through  enhanced  identifica- 
tion, recovery,  and  collection  of  Federal 
overpayments,  delinquencies,  and  indebted- 
ness which  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  have  most  recently  consid- 
ered to  be  uncollectible.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  im- 
plement the  preceding  sentence  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(f)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
shall  reduce  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
obligated  for  operation,  maintenance,  man- 
agement, leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal 
of  non-tactical,  non-law  enforcement  motor 
vehicles  by  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  by  $160,000,000  below  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
promulgate  standards  governing  the  identi- 
fication, collection,  and  analysis  of  data 
which  is  necessary  to  implement  the  preced- 
ing sentence, 

(2>  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  qualified  motor  vehicle  fleet  manage- 
ment firms  or  other  private  firms  and  orga- 
nizations to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  leasing,  acquisition, 
and  disposal  of  motor  vehicles.  Such  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  costs  that 
would  be  incurred,  and  the  benefits  that 
would  be  provided,  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
tracts. Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 


actment of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  a  report  containing 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  including  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations, 

(g)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  the  allocations  and  savings 
made  in  carrying  out  such  subsections  (a) 
through  (f). 

(h)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (f).  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  adopt,  when- 
ever possible,  the  recommendations,  man- 
agement improvements,  and  cost  control  op- 
portunities specified  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3033 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  3027 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No,  3029.  insert 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

One,  federal  spending  currently  exceeds 
three-fourths  of  a  trillion  dollars  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
will  surpass  the  trillion  dollar  a  year  level 
before  the  end  of  this  decade:  and 

Two.  an  ever-growing  share  of  the  federal 
budget  is  uncontrollable:  and 

Three,  since  1970,  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  federal  receipts  and  feder- 
al outlays  have  averaged  19,2  percent  and 
21,9  percent  of  GNP  respectively:  and 

Four,  detailed  examination  of  historical 
trends  point  to  expenditure  growth  as  the 
real  culprit  of  our  ever-diminishing  ability 
to  balance  the  federal  government's  books: 
and 

Five,  the  obvious  result  of  this  economic 
imbalance  is  persistent  deficits:  and 

Six.  deficits  do  matter,  for  they  signal 
something  is  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
trend  in  government  spending:  and 

Seven,  the  continued  increase  in  federal 
spending  results  in  large  budget  deficits: 
and 

Eight,  large  budget  deficits  cause  a  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  inflation  and  can  choke 
off  the  current  economic  recovery:  and 

Nine,  a  National  Commission  Federal 
Spending  Reform,  similar  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform, 
should  be  established  to  study  the  growth  in 
federal  spending  and  report  to  the  Congress 
after  January  1.  1985.  on  those  steps  Con- 
gress might  consider  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming federal  spending  programs  and 
curbing  their  growth  in  an  effort  to  regain 
control  of  the  federal  budget  and  reduce  the 
federal  deficit:  and 

Ten.  such  a  commission  should— 

(a)  be  composed  of  distinguished  leaders 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government,  business,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion, and 

(b)  consult  with  other  private  and  public 
sector  experts  for  recommendations  about 
reforms  that  would  best  address  existing 
problems. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  consider  S. 
2157.  to  clarify  the  treatment  of  min- 
eral materials  on  public  lands.  The 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. May  22,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-366. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources.  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  Terrell  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-5205. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  Monday.  April 
30.  1984.  at  2  p.m..  in  room  SR-328-A. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  legislative  proposals 
relating  to  the  food  stamp  program. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Chris  Bolton  at  224-6521  or  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224- 
0014. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Regulation,  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
April  26.  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  North  American  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  and  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  April  26,  at  10  a.m.,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  theater  nuclear 
forces  and  chemical  warfare  in  review 
of  S.  2414,  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  April  26.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  munitions  program,  in  review  of 
S.  2414.  DOD  Authorization  Act,  1985. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  26,  in 
closed  session,  to  receive  a  briefing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING:  A 
GROWING  CRISIS 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  the  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition  has  gained  a  bril- 
liant national  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  organizations  support- 
ing decent  housing  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  Americans.  The  Coalitions 
reputation  is  in  large  degree  a  tribute 
to  the  knowledge  and  skillful  efforts 
of  its  president.  Cushing  Dolbeare  and 
chairman,  our  former  colleague.  Ed 
Brooke. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  testimony  pre- 
sented by  Cushing  Dolbeare  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Her  analysis  reviews  the  effects  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
in  light  of  national  housing  needs.  It 
provides  additional  evidence  that  this 
administration  has  consistently  used 
administrative  action  and  spending 
cuts  to  drastically  reduce  Federal  sup- 
port for  decent  housing  for  our  most 
needy  citizens. 

She  points  out  that  7.5  million 
households  are  in  need  of  decent,  af- 
fordable housing.  In  1980.  6.3  million 
households  could  afford  no  more  than 
$125  a  month  in  rent  and  decent 
apartments  running  at  that  level  were 
only  available  for  less  than  half  of 
those  families.  The  problem  is  clear, 
the  number  of  low-income  households 
has  ri.sen  far  faster  than  the  number 
of  low  rent  units  available. 

Her  analysis  also  shows  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  defense  in  1981, 
14  cents  was  spent  on  low-income 
housing  and  in  Reagan's  fiscal  year 
1985  proposal  1.5  cents  would  be  spent 
on  low-income  housing. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  debate  on  the  budg- 
ets for  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  report  which  contains  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  budget 


effects  on  housing  the  poor  of  this 
Nation.  It  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
a  need  to  reorder  our  spending  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Low-Income  Housing:  A  Growing  Crisis 

Testimony  of  Cushing  N,  Dolbeare,  Presi- 
dent. National  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion, before  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, U,S,  House  of  Representatives,  April 
11,  1984, 

The  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  the  1985  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
We  will  emphasize  low  income  housing,  and 
attempt  to  set  the  Department's  budget  re- 
quest in  the  context  of  the  critical  housing 
needs  of  low  income  people. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Reagan's  Com- 
mission on  Housing  submitted  its  final 
report  to  him.  That  report  stated  that  there 
were  over  ten  million  very  low  income 
renter  households  in  this  nation.  One  quar- 
ter lived  in  subsidized  housing.  Almost  all  of 
the  rest  were  in  substandard  housing  or 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  shelter,  or  both.  In  other  words, 
after  almost  half  a  century  of  providing 
housing  assistance  for  low  income  people, 
we  are  still  at  least  7.5  million  units  short. 

The  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion believes  that  .sound,  effective  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the.se  7.5  million 
households  should  have  the  highest  priority 
in  allocating  resources  for  housing.  To  deal 
with  their  needs,  we  believe  several  major 
changes  in  federal  policy  and  programs— un- 
fortunately reaching  well  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee— must  be  adopted. 
Primary  among  these  are  a  housing  allow- 
ance (or  "voucher")  program,  under  which 
the  groundrules  for  eligibility  would  be  set 
and  then  vouchers  made  available  for  all 
who  qualified.  Such  a  program  must  be  cou- 
pled with  effective  approaches  to  provision 
of  affordable  housing,  or  the  cost  of  the 
program  could  become  uncontrollable.  We 
therefore  propose  that  at  lea.st  750.000  units 
be  added  to  the  permanent  stock  of  afford- 
able units  each  year. 

The  rising  cost  of  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  inability 
to  control  housing  costs.  Over  the  decade  of 
the  1970s  a  decade  which  saw  the  largest  in- 
crea.se  in  assisted  Iiousing  units  ever,  we  lost 
a  net  of  over  on '  million  low  rent  units 
(rents  below  $125  monthly)  form  the  inven- 
tory each  year,  primarily  (but  not  exclusive- 
ly) to  rising  rents  and  utility  costs.  Using 
the  present  30  percent-of-income-for-shelter 
standard  of  subsidized  housing  programs,  a 
household  with  an  income  of  $5,000  can 
"afford"  $125  monthly  for  shelter.  Yet.  as 
the  following  tabulation  shows,  the  number 
of  low  rent  units  has  decrea.sed  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  low  income 
households: 

1970    1980 


HouseMds  under  $5,000 
Units  undet  $125 


Suiplus/delicil 


84 
14  9 


.63 
27 


+  65      36 


In  other  words,  even  if  problems  of  qual- 
ity, availability,  and  suitability,  location  and 
acce.ssibility  didn't  exist,  in  1980  there  were 
more   than   two   households   with    incomes 


below  $5,000  for  every  affordable  unit  in  the 
inventory. 

Since  1980.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  situation  have  become  far  worse, 
although  reliable  statistics  on  how  much 
worse  are  not  yet  available. 

Since  1980,  the  amount  we  have  commit- 
ted for  additional  subsidized  housing  for  low 
income  people  has  dropped  by  78  percent, 
while  housing  expenditures  through  the  tax 
code  (primarily  homeowner  deductions) 
have  continued  to  rise  unchecked  and.  by 
some  estimates,  have  more  than  doubled. 

LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 
COMPARED  TO  HOUSING-RELATED  TAX  EXPENDITURES 

11(1  billions  ot  dollars,  1980-85] 


8A 


Ta. 
Qui     expendilwes 


1980 
1981 
198? 
1983 
1984 
1985 


M»> 

C80 

0MB 

?6  7 

45 

?6  5 

30? 

57 

333 

17/ 

67 

366 

87 

78 

461 

354 

99 

86 

505 

385 

6? 

93 

55  2 

417 

At  least  three  quarters  of  these  tax  ex- 
penditures go  to  people  in  the  top  15*^  of 
the  income  distribution.  Cutting  their  tax 
subsidies  in  half  would  release  enough  to 
pay  for  entitlement  housing  allowances  and 
substantial  preservation,  rehabilitation  and 
construction.  The  1985  figure  would  be 
more  than  $20  billion. 

This  pattern  of  inequity  embedded  within 
federal  housing  expenditures  must  be  ad- 
dressed. This  is  not  a  partisan  issue:  the  im- 
balance between  lax  and  direct  expendi- 
tures for  housing  is  not  one  that  was  decid- 
ed upon  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  In- 
stead, it  just  happened:  the  result  of  the 
spread  of  home  ownership,  the  broadening 
of  the  tax  base,  and  rising  incomes. 

Low  income  people  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  reordering  of  national  priorities.  For 
each  dollar  cut  from  low  income  outla.vs. 
$4,15  has  been  added  to  military  spending: 
$2,26  to  interest  on  public  debt;  and  taxes 
have  been  cut  by  $5,40  (measured  in  con- 
stant 1984  dollars,  comparing  1981  levels 
with  the  Administration's  1985  budget). 

Using  the  information  in  the  chapter  on 
"Budget  Program  and  Trends"  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 
FY  1985  as  our  major  source,  we  have  devel- 
oped, for  illustrative  purposes,  how  the  fed- 
eral budget  would  be  changed  if  we  had  not 
had  the  cuts  in  taxes  and  low  income  pro- 
grams and  the  increases  in  military  spend- 
ing since  1981, 

CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  FEDERAL  BUDGET  TO  RETURN  TO 
LEVELS  EQUIVALENT  TO  1981 


{in  billions  or  dollars  I 


1984 


1985 


Military  spending 

Ta>  revenue 

inleresl  on  puWic  debt 

Low  inconie  (xogram  outliys 


593  813 

.90  3  ,113,8 

429  506 

.77  «106 


A  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  is  reported  to  have  found  that  the 
combined  impact  of  tax  and  benefit  changes 
since  1981  has  resulted  in  an  average  loss  of 
$390  per  year  for  households  with  incomes 
below  $10,000  and  an  average  gairi  of  $8,270 
per  year  for  households  with  incomes  above 
$80,000.  If  we  had  done  nothing  else,  we 
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could  have  left  low  income  program  outlays 
untouched  if  we  had  been  willing  to  forego 
only  lO'T-  of  the  tax  cuts  made. 

Put  in  perspective,  under  the  Administra- 
tion s  proposed  1985  budget,  for  each  dollar 
spend  on  low  income  programs,  we  would 
spend  $3.85  on  military;  $3.68  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare;  and  $2.33  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  debt.  About  15  cents  of  each  low 
income  dollars  would  go  for  housing  assist- 
ance. 31  cents  for  Medicaid.  16  cents  for 
food  stamps.  13  cents  for  SSI.  11  cents  for 
AFDC.  and  14  cents  for  a  range  of  smaller 
programs  (low  income  energy  assistance, 
refugees,  etc). 

The  striking  contrast  between  the  cut- 
backs m  housing  and  the  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  since  1977  can  best  be  grasped 
by  comparing  what,  in  budget  authority, 
has  been  allocated  for  low  income  housing 
compared  with  military  spending. 

Amount  spent  on  low  income  housing  for 
each  SI  of  military  spending 

Cents 
26 


1977. 


19 

14 

3 

1.5 


UMI 


1980 

1981 

1984 

1985 

Small  wonder  that  we  are  not  meeting  our 
low  income  housing  needsl 

Moreover,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
impact  of  the  cuts  of  the  last  several  years. 
The  Administration  has  been  able  to  have 
its  cake  and  eat  it  too:  the  last  three  years 
have  seen  the  highest  level  of  completions 
of  assisted  housing  units  that  we  have  ever 
had  since  subsidized  housing  programs 
began  almost  50  years  ago.  But.  as  the  chart 
on  the  next  page  shows,  this  is  clearly  the 
doing  of  the  Ford  and  Carter  Administra- 
tions. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  specifics  of 
the  1985  HUD  appropriation  in  the  light  of 
this  background.  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
Subcommittee  report  an  appropriation  bill 
which  uses  need,  rather  than  last  year's 
levels  or  the  Administration's  request,  as 
your  primary  criterion  and  that  you  appro- 
priate the  funds  authorized  in  1983  for  the 
rental  rehabilitation  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  we  strongly  urge  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  expanding  the  Section 
8  Existing  and  moderate  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  for  additional  public  housing  in- 
cluding Indian  housing.  These  programs 
have  proven  their  effectivene.ss  in  providing 
housing  for  low  income  people.  Moreover, 
even  though  reluctantly,  the  Administra- 
tion has  proven  willing  to  let  them  continue 
while  pursuing  its  own  housing  approaches. 

Although  the  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition  is.  mentioned  above,  in  favor 
of  an  entitlement  housing  allowance  pro- 
gram, we  oppose  the  Administration's  re- 
quest to  expand  the  minuscule  voucher  pro- 
gram approved  last  year.  At  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  Administration,  it  would 
take  86  years  to  provide  vouchers  to  the  7.5 
million  very  low  income  renter  households 
not  presently  receiving  housing  assistance. 
Had  the  Administration  chosen  instead  to 
use  the  saving  in  budget  authority  repre- 
sented by  shorting  the  contract  term  from 
fifteen  to  five  years  to  expand  the  number 
of  people  served,  it  could  have  provided 
vouchers  for  some  300.000  additional  house- 
holds and  reduced  to  25  years  the  time  it 
would  take  to  meet  our  present  needs. 


Subsidised  housing  u7iit  reservations,  starts 

and  completions.  1975-85 

[Section  8.  public  housing.  202,  236  and  rent 

supplement  programs] 
Additional   new  or  rehabilitated 
units: 

Reservations:  Units 

1975 101.338 

1976 227.873 

1977 231.551 

1978 202.215 

1979 249.171 

1980 214.685 

1981 135.249 

1982 51.216 

1983 ; 35.931 

1984 29.000 

1985 12.500 

Starts; 

1975 48.403 

1976 78.880 

1977 128.501 

1978 179.262 

1979 184.318 

1980 183.01 1 

1981 144.348 

1982 119.027 

1983 81.220 

1984 52.000 

1985 33.000 

Completions: 

1975 119.215 

1976 133.164 

1977 50.235 

1978 100.532 

1979 160.638 

1980 177.013 

1981 218.370 

1982 144.810 

1983 137.400 

1984 112.517 

1985 89.342 

Section  8  existing  and  vouchers: 

Reservations: 

1975 55.322 

1976 206.046 

1977 140.480 

1978 98.300 

1979 90.375 

1980 36.336 

1981 83.041 

1982 36.163 

1984 71.000 

1985 91.000 

Source:  Compiled  by  Low  Income  Housing  Infor 
malion  Service  from  HUD  biidgel  documents. 

There  are.  moreover,  several  ma.ior  short- 
comings to  the  Administration's  voucher 
proposal.  Chief  among  them  is  that  pay- 
ment adjustments  can  be  made  only  twice 
over  the  five-year  period,  instead  of  annual- 
ly. For  very  low  income  families,  living  at 
the  margin  of  affordability.  this  is  a  painful 
way  to  try  to  save  federal  funds.  We  al.so  see 
no  merit,  as  long  as  housing  programs  con- 
tinue to  function  under  long-term  contracts, 
of  cutting  the  contract  term  for  vouchers, 

Becau.se  of  the  paucity  of  funds  available 
for  direct  subsidies,  increasing  use  has  been 
made  during  the  past  several  years  of  the 
funds  available  for  resyndicating  low 
income  housing  projects  and  using  part  of 
the  syndication  proceeds  for  project  im- 
provements or  to  reduce  indebtedness.  This 
is.  in  our  view,  a  costly  method  of  accom- 
plishing a  worthy  objective;  retaining  the 
existing  subsidized  housing  stock  for  low 
income  occupancy.  It  would  be  far  prefera- 
ble, we  believe,  to  appropriate  directly  the 
funds  needed  for  project  improvement  and 
to  encourage  HUD.  using  troubled  project 
or  other  subsidies,  to  enter  into  workout 
agreements  where  the  mortgages  are  delin- 


quent. We  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  exam- 
ine this  question  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  a  better  approach  and. 
second,  because  provisions  in  the  tax  legisla- 
tion pending  in  both  House  and  Senate 
would  make  many  of  the.se  resyndications 
unworkable  and  could  result  in  the  less  of 
additional  thousands  of  subsidized  units. 

We  support  the  immediate  appropriation 
of  the  $60  million  authorized  last  year  for 
emergency  shelters  for  homeless  people. 
The  growing  problem  of  homelessncss  is  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  low  income  housing 
problem.  It  is  bound  to  get  worse,  because 
the  low  income  housing  crisis  is  growing,  W<* 
believe  it  is  urgent  to  institutionalize  within 
HUD  the  capacity  to  provide  assistance  for 
emergency'  shelters,  though,  if  HUD  is  un- 
willing to  undertake  such  a  program,  we 
have  no  objection  to  providing  the  funds  to 
an  agency  which  will  do  so.  However,  if  the 
funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  we  believe  it  is 
vital  that  their  purpose  be  confined  to  the 
provision  of  shelter  and  that  the  allocation 
formula  be  improved  so  that  rural  areas, 
which  also  have  a  problem  of  homelessness, 
can  receive  a  share  of  the  funds. 

We  also  urge  that  the  1985  appropriation 
include  funds  for  the  congregate  services, 
public  housing  day  care,  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  housing/ welfare  demonstra- 
tion programs  and  that  adequate  assistance 
for  housing  counseling  be  provided.  It  is  not. 
in  our  view,  a  feasible  or  adequate  substi- 
tute for  direct  appropriations  to  point  to 
the  option  which  localities  have  of  using 
community  development  block  grant  funds 
for  these  programs.  Measured  in  constant 
1984  dollars,  the  total  level  of  CDBG  funds 
has  been  cut  almost  one  quarter  since  1980, 

Finally,  the  National  Low  Income  Housing 
Coalition  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  for 
your  efforts  to  keep  low  income  housing 
programs  alive  during  the.se  difficult  times. 
While  we  believe  we  have  made  a  conclusive 
case  for  the  need  to  reverse  direction  and 
expand  federal  support  for  decent,  afford- 
able housing,  we  also  recognize  that  things 
would  be  even  wor.se  without  your  resolu- 
tion and  commitment. 

The  1985  Housing  Bui>get  .and  Low-Income 
Housing  Needs 

(An  Explanation  and  Reference  Guide) 
The  federal  budget  is  far  more  than  a  set 
of  numbers  for  Congressional  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  The  official 
budget  materials  provide  a  guide  to  what 
the  government  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will 
do  in  the  future. 

This  memo  attempts  to  provide  a  broad 
overview  of  the  budget  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  the  Reagan  Administration, 
give  the  specifics  on  low  income  housing  (in- 
cluding figures  on  housing  reservations  and 
production  during  the  past  decade),  and 
provide  specific  information  on  HUD  and 
Farmer's  Home  programs  as  well  as  on 
housing-related  tax  expenditures.  We  in- 
clude several  tables,  as  a  concise  way  to  pro- 
vide information  that  is  not  readily  avail- 
able elsewhere.  The  official  budget  docu- 
ments give  detailed  figures  only  for  the 
1983-85  period.  We've  used  information 
from  prior  years  to  show  trends  and 
changes.  Feel  free  to  reproduce  or  copy  this 
material,  in  whole  or  in  part,  since  we  want 
it  to  be  as  useful  as  possible.  We'd  appreci- 
ate acknowledgement  to  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Information  Service  as  the  .source. 


and  a  copy  to  us  with  a  note  on  how  you're 
using  it. 

The  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  1985 
which  President  Reagan  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  1  continue  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  reshape  the  role  of 
government  and  reorder  national  priorities. 
However,  they  contain  far  less  in  the  way  of 
proposed  slashes— in  housing  or  in  most 
other  programs— than  his  proposal  of  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  budget  either  stays  with  what  the 
President  tried  to  do  in  1984  or  accepts  what 
Congress  did  with  it.  For  example,  the 
President  again  proposes  to  replace  the  Sec- 
tion 8  Existing  program  with  vouchers,  but 
otherwise  does  not  propo.se  to  undo  or  sub- 
stantially modify  the  two-year  framework 
set  by  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1983. 

Although  the  cuts  proposed  in  the  1985 
budget  seem  relatively  mild  in  contrast  with 
1982  and  1983.  in  any  other  time  they  would 
be  regarded  as  disastrous.  Total  funds  for 
additional  low  income  housing  are  onlv  15^c 
of  the  1980  level;  HUD's  FY  1985  budget  au- 
thority for  additional  low  income  housing 
would  be  37'"f  less  than  this  year.  However, 
because  of  several  program  changes,  the 
number  of  additional  households  to  be  aided 
by  HUD  is  to  be  only  slightly  lower  in  1985 
than  this  year.  But  FmHA  program  levels 
would  be  cut  by  35<"t,  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  would  be  abolished:  so  would 
the  community  services  block  grant. 

The  budget  sets  a  return  to  1971  real 
spending  levels  (i,e,  eliminating  the  effects 
of  inflation)  for  almost  everything,  except 
national  defense,  as  the  official  goal  of  the 
Administration,  Neverthele.ss.  no  cures- 
other  than  the  rhetoric  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  — are  recommended  this  year  to  deal 
with  the  deficits  caused  by  tax  cuts  and  de- 
fense spending  increases. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  here  in  Wash- 
ington that,  although  Congress  will  likely 
reject  many  of  the  proposals  for  more  cuts— 
as  it  has  in  the  last  two  years— it  will  also 
resist  efforts  at  addbacks  or  program  expan- 
sion, primarily  because  of  concern  over  the 
huge  and  growing  federal  deficit.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  understand  not  only  what 
is  proposed  in  the  budget  for  housing  and 
other  low  income  programs,  but  the  overall 
context  of  the  budget  and  in  particular  the 
causes  of  the  federal  deficits. 

BUDGET  trends;  MILITARY  VS,  LOW  INCOME 

"Low-income  benefit  programs."  to  use 
the  official  phrase,  are  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total  budget,  OMB  includes  ten 
major  programs  in  this  group:  Medicaid, 
subsidized  housing,  food  stamps,  WIC.  child 
nutrition.  AFDC.  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. SSI.  food  and  commodity  distribution, 
and  earned  income  tax  credit.  Their  total 
cost  in  1985  is  budgeted  at  $65,5  billion,  or 
7.1%  of  the  $925.5  billion  in  proposed  total 
outlays.  The  1985  level  is  a  13^7  cut  from 
what  the  outlays  would  have  been  at  1981 
current  services  levels.  The  cumulative  'sav- 
ings" from  cuts  in  the.se  programs  from  1981 
through  1984  amounted  to  $20,8  billion,  and 
spending  in  1985  will  be  $7,8  billion  less 
than  it  would  have  been  without  these  earli- 
er cuts.  Now.  President  Reagan  is  proposing 
an  additional  $2,8  billion  in  cuts  from  these 
programs  for  1985.  and  $15.9  billion  more  in 
cuts  from  1986  through  1989. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams—advocated on  the  rationale  that  the 
growth  of  the  federal  budget  must  be  re- 
strained and  deficits  reduced— stand  in- 
creases in  the  military  budget.  Between  1980 


and  1985.  measured  in  constant  dollars,  the 
military  budget  (Defense  and  National  In- 
terest "  programs)  increased  by  36''^.  a  hefty 
$73.7  billion.  An  additional  29*^^  increase  is 
projected  for  the  1985-89  period,  again  in 
constant  dollars.  Thus,  if  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  are  adopted,  the  military 
budget  will  have  increased  by  6b'^c  by  1989, 

Simultaneously  with  this  huge  military  in- 
crease have  come  even  large  tax  cuts.  There 
have  been  three  major  tax  laws  since  1981. 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  reduce  fed- 
eral revenues  by  an  estimated  $113.8  billion 
in  1985.  and  a  whopping  $595,4  billion 
during  the  five-year.  1983-87  period.  Most  of 
the  tax  cuts  have  been  in  indi\idual  income 
taxes,  primarily  aiding  middle  and  upper 
income  people.  Indeed,  the  individual 
income  tax  reductions  for  1985  totaled 
$121,4  billion:  these  and  other  reductions 
were  partially  offset  by  increases  of  $24,9 
billion  in  social  security  and  exci.se  taxes. 

Finally  the  deficit  is  now  growing  on 
itself,  as  rising  interest  rates  have  meant 
that  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  cover  the  defi- 
cit is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  nation- 
al debt  itself.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  .shot  up  from  $95.8  billion  in  1980  to 
$151,4  billion  in  1984.  an  increase  of  117.6<~f, 
Low  and  middle  income  people  will  bear  the 
primary  cost  of  the  huge  deficit  through 
spending  cuts,  higher  interest  costs  on  hous- 
ing, cars,  and  other  items,  and  probably 
later  through  tax  increases. 

The  Administration  has  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  absolute 
cuts  in  spending  for  low  income  programs. 
Rather,  there  have  been  "cuts  in  the  rate  of 
increase,"  True  enough,  if  inflation  is  ig- 
nored. Spending  for  the  low  income  sub- 
functions  in  the  budget  (Medicaid,  subsi- 
dized housing,  food  and  nutrition.  SSI. 
AFDC.  and  other  low  income  programs), 
measured  in  current  dollars,  rose  from  $50.7 
billion  in  1980  to  an  estimated  $70,8  billion 
in  1985,  But.  as  Table  1  shows,  the  picture  is 
very  different  if  we  adjust  for  inflation. 
Since  1980.  in  constant  1984  dollars,  almost 
$30  billion  has  been  cut  from  low  income 
programs,  while  the  military  budget  has 
been  increased  by  $121  billion  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt  has  grown  by  $66  billion. 
Thus,  for  each  dollar  cut  from  low  income 
programs.  $4,15  has  been  added  to  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  $2,26  to  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Another  $5.70  has  been  added 
to  Social  Security  and  Medicare— paid  for 
by  payroll  taxes.  Since  only  about  18<v  of 
Medicare  recipients  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  the  bulk  of  this  money  does 
not  go  to  low  income  people. 

For  each  dollar  authorized  for  national 
defense  in  1980.  we  authorized  19  cents  for 
subsidized  housing  programs:  in  1984.  we  au- 
thorized only  3  cents  for  subsidized  housing 
for  each  military  dollar:  in  1985  the  admin- 
istration proposes  le.ss  than  one-and-one- 
half  cents  for  subsidized  housing  for  each 
dollar  for  the  military. 

Looking  at  it  another  way.  under  the  1985 
budget,  for  each  dollar  we  spend  on  low 
income  benefit  programs,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing $3.85  on  the  military.  $3,68  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare:  and  $2,33  to  pay  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  About  15  cents  of 
each  low  income  dollar  goes  for  housing  as- 
sistance. 31  cents  for  Medicaid.  16  cents  for 
food  stamps.  13  cents  for  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI).  11  cents  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
and  the  rest  for  a  variety  of  other  low 
income  programs. 


THE  HOUSING  BUDGET 

There  are  three  major  components  of  the 
"housing  budget":  HUD  programs,  the  rural 
housing  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FmHA).  and  the  costs  of  hous- 
ing-related tax  expenditures.  (Tax  expendi- 
tures are  defined  as  the  cost  of  'provisions 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  that  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gro.ss  income  or  provide  a  special 
credit,  preferential  rate  of  lax.  or  deferral 
of  tax  liability.  ") 

The  sharp  contrast  between  the  direct  ex- 
penditures of  HUD  and  FmHA  and  the  in- 
direct "  or  tax  expenditures  continues.  While 
low  income  housing  is  again  to  be  cut.  OMB 
estimates  that  tax  expenditures  will  in- 
crease by  almost  10%  between  1984  and 
1985, 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  trend 
of  three  major  categories  of  housing  ex- 
penditures; budget  authority  for  additional 
low  income  housing  assistance,  housing  pay- 
ments (the  annual  subsidy  cost  of  all  the  as- 
sisted units  in  the  inventory)  and  housing- 
related  tax  expenditures,  (The  differences 
would  be  even  more  dramatic  if  we  used  the 
tax  expenditure  estimates  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  which 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  OMB.  For 
consistency,  in  this  report  we  are  sticking 
with  the  OMB  estimates.) 
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THE  HUD  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  BUDGET 

The  HUD  housing  proposals  contain  few 
surprises.  Once  again,  the  Administration 
proposes  to  replace  the  Section  8  existing 
program  with  vouchers,  claiming  that  this 
would  sa\e  about  $5  billion.  It  again  pro- 
po.ses  recapture  and  reallocation  of  some 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  Section  8 
or  public  housing  construction.  As  Table  2 
shows,  almost  one-third  (30.3%)  of  HUD's 
funds  for  the  1985  program  would  come 
from  these  recaptures. 

The  total  low  income  housing  program 
would  assist  an  additional  136.000  hou.se- 
holds:  97.500  through  Section  8  (87.500 
vouchers  and  10.000  units  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped  under  the  202  pro- 
gram): 2.500  units  of  Indian  housing:  about 
6.000  units  from  the  new  rental  housing  de- 
velopment program;  and  30.000  units 
through  the  rehabilitation  grant  program 
Of  this  total,  about  18.500  units  would  be 
new  or  substantially  rehabilitated;  30.000 
would  have  some  rehabilitation.  It  is  as 
sumed  that  the  87.500  households  who 
would  get  vouchers  could  find  housing  in 
the  existing  stock  of  almost  30  million 
rental  units,  (See  Table  3) 

The  Administration  is  al.so  requesting  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1984.  to  pro- 
\\de  56.000  Section  8  existing  certificates,  in- 
stead of  the  32.500  for  which  contract  au- 
thority is  not  available.  This  gel  a  bit  com- 
plex. The  budget  authority  for  these  units 
has  already  been  appropriated:  but  there  is 
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not  enough  contract  authority  (annual  pay- 
ments) to  cover  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
HUD  budget  is  what  it  does  not  do.  There 
are  no  proposals  for  additional  rent  in- 
creases, either  directly  or  through  such 
measures  as  counting  food  stamps  as 
income. 

HUD  is  proceeding  to  implement  the  new 
rental  housing  development  grant  program 
enacted  last  year.  However,  the  entire  $615 
million  authorized  for  this  program  and 
rental  rehabilitation  grants  is  to  come  from 
the  1984  budget,  with  no  additional  funds 
requested  for  1985.  (Some  of  the  1984 
money  will  be  spent  in  1985.  however.) 
Vouchers 

Once  more,  vouchers"  are  proposed  as 
the  centerpiece  of  the  Administration's 
housing  program.  The  term  itself  implies 
more  of  a  shift  than  is  really  there.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  inaccurate  to  refer  to  the 
present  Section  8  Existing  program  as  a 
voucher  program. 

The  Administration's  voucher  program 
embodies  three  changes  from  the  Section  8 
Existing  program:  il»  the  subsidy  for  each 
household  is  fixed,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  rent  actually  paid;  (2)  adjustments  of  the 
subsidy  amount  to  reflect  rising  costs  may 
be  made  only  twice  over  a  five-year  period, 
instead  of  annually,  and  (3)  the  contract  be- 
tween HUD  and  the  local  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program  is  for  five  years,  instead 
of  fifteen  years. 

HUD  will  set  the  subsidy  at  the  difference 
between  30'^c  of  tenant  income  and  the  fair 
market  rent  (FMR)  for  existing  housing. 
These  PMRs  will  be  set  at  the  45th  percent- 
ile of  rents  in  each  market  area  for  units  of 
standard  quality,  including  recent  movers 
but  excluding  new  units  and  a.ssisted  hous- 
ing units.  Households  finding  units  for  less 
than  the  FMR  will  save  money  because 
their  tenant  contribution  will  be  less  than 
SCv  of  their  income;  households  renting 
units  for  more  than  the  FMR  will  pay  the 
difference  themselves,  spending  more  than 
30'"r  of  their  income  for  rent  and  utilities. 

Some  critical  things  remain  the  same  for 
vouchers  as  for  Section  8.  The  program  will 
be  administered  by  state  or  local  public 
housing  agencies  (PHA's)  under  HUD  guide- 
lines. Housing  units  must  still  meet  basic 
housing  quality  standards  (the  same  stand- 
ards as  for  the  Section  8  program).  The  pay- 
ment is  made  directly  to  the  landlord.  In 
other  words,  the  "voucher"  has  no  cash 
value;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  rent  Which  will  be  paid  directly 
to  the  landlord  by  the  PHA. 

Because  of  the  way  budget  authority  for 
low  income  housing  programs  is  calculated 
(the  maximum  annual  cost  times  the 
number  of  years  each  contract  runs),  the 
voucher  program  appears  to  be  less  expen- 
sive. The  $3.8  billion  saving  "  from  vouch- 
ers is  almost  entirely  because  the  contract 
will  run  for  only  five  years,  instead  of  for 
fifteen  years.  What  that  means  is  that  the 
cost  of  extending  these  contracts  will  come 
in  the  1990  budget  instead  of  the  budget  for 
the  year  2000. 

The  Administration  could  have  provided 
vouchers  for  a  total  of  300,000  additional 
households,  instead  of  87,500,  if  it  had  pro- 
posed using  the  money  "saved  "  to  serve  ad- 
ditional needy  households  instead  of  to  cut 
the  budget.  This,  however,  would  require  an 
additional  $700  million  in  annual  contract 
authority. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  proposed  for  in- 
cremental vouchers,  the  Administration 
plans  to  convert  as  many  Section  8  Existing 


and  other  contracts  to  vouchers  as  it  can.  It 
will  do  this  as  the  five-year  contracts  come 
up  for  renewal.  (The  fifteen-year  period  for 
Section  8  is  actually  three  five-year  contract 
periods.)  HUD  anticipates  converting  about 
160.000  units  presently  assisted  under  Sec- 
tion 8  Existing  to  vouchers  in  the  next  two 
years. 

Public  housing 

There  are  no  surprises  or  major  new  pro- 
posals relating  to  public  housing  and  no 
repeat  of  last  year's  effort  to  replace  mod- 
ernization  and  operating  subsidies  with   a 

fair  market  rent  "  system.  The  only  major 
new  departure  is  a  request  for  almost  $1  bil- 
lion ($907  million)  to  cover  the  increased  in- 
terest costs  of  converting  some  short-term 
public  housing  notes  to  long-term  bonds 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

The  1985  budget  propo.ses  an  additional 
2,500  units  of  Indian  housing,  but  no  fur- 
ther conventional  public  housing  units.  An 
estimated  15,200  units  already  in  the  pipe- 
line are  expected  to  drop  out,  releasing 
some  $2,067  million  in  budget  authority,  to 
be  used  for  other  programs. 

The  public  housing  modernization  pro- 
gram will  receive  $1.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, enough  to  support  $761  million  in 
modernization  work.  Any  funds  recaptured 
by  local  housing  authorities,  from  projects 
which  were  scheduled  but  will  not  be  built, 
will  fall  within  the  overall  limit,  not  be  in 
addition  to  it. 

Public  housing  operating  subsidies  will  be 
reduced  for  both  1984  and  1985.  although 
Performance  Funding  System  (PFS)  will  be 
u.sed  to  calculate  subsidy  needs.  A  rescission 
of  $331.4  million  of  1984  funds  is  primarily 
because  of  lower  increases  in  utility  costs 
than  anticipated  and  the  impact  of  higher 
rent  levels.  These  sources  of  sa\  ings  are  also 
reflected  in  the  1985  estimates. 

HUD  anticipates  that  an  estimated  2.500 
households  live  in  public  housing  units  that 
are  slated  to  be  "deprogrammed.  "  Vouchers 
will  be  provided  for  those  displaced. 

Tfie  production  "pipeline" 

The  pipeline  refers  to  the  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated, but  which  is  not  vet  occupied. 
HUD'S  budget  describes  what  will  happen  to 
these  units  in  1984  and  1985. 

At  the  beginning  of  fi.scal  1984,  there  were 
252,979  public  housing  and  Section  8  units 
in  the  pipeline,  of  which  151,494  were  under 
construction.  About  half  of  the  remaining 
units,  50,000,  are  expected  to  be  started 
during  the  year.  However,  about  15.000 
(5,000  Section  8  and  10,200  public  housing 
units)  will  be  deobligated  "  or  cancelled. 
Some  89,000  units  (60,000  Section  8  and 
29,000  public  housing)  will  be  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  year. 

Although  the  pipeline  at  the  beginning  of 
1985  is  expected  to  be  smaller.  170.000  units, 
theie  will  be  more  deobligations  than  in 
1984.  Some  15.200  public  housing  units  and 
3.000  Section  8  units  will  fall  out.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  an  anticipated  33.000 
starts  and  70.850  completions. 

The  presence  of  the  pipeline  has  cush- 
ioned the  impact  of  the  budget  cuts  over  the 
past  few  years.  Once  the  units  now  in  the 
pipeline  are  completed,  additions  to  the  sub- 
sidized housing  stock  will  slow  to  a  tiny 
trickle. 

Housing  payments 
Largely  because  of  the  completion  of  units 
in  the  pipeline,  the  total  number  of  subsi- 
dized  housing   units  continues   to   increase. 
The     "housing     payment  "      appropriation 


covers  the  amounts  due  under  all  of  HUD's 
housing  subsidy  contracts. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
number  of  subsidized  units,  by  program, 
available  for  occupancy  at  the  end  of  each 
year: 


Piogram 

1983 

1984 

1985 

SeclKni  8 

PuDlic  twusmg 

S«ction  236  (Mai) 

Less  ufiils  witli  SKlwi 
8 

Rent  suppleiTOflls 

1,749,904 

1.250.000 

533,469 

144,986 
31,750 

1,958,000 

1,274,000 

532,000 

173,000 
19.000 

2139.000 

1.289,000 

531,000 

190,000 
5,000 

Net  ?36  unils 

356.733 

340.000 

336.000 

Rent  supplement 

76.919 

47.000 

13.000 

Rental  sutlolal 

3.433,S56 

3.619.000 

3.7/7.000 

Section  235  omneisll*: 

Original  ptogiam    

Revised 

mm 

101,071 

114.00 
96.000 

111.000 
77.000 

SuOlotal          

mm 

nnm 

1U.000 

Giand  total 

3,663,328 

3.829000 

3,965,000 

Looked  at  in  relationship  to  the  extent  of 
low  income  housing  needs,  these  figures 
show  that  only  a  fraction  of  our  housing 
needs  are  being  met.  or  will  be  met  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  1982.  President  Rea- 
gan's Commission  on  Housing  pointed  out 
that  only  one-quarter  of  the  estimated  ten 
million  very  low  income  renter  households 
were  living  in  subsidized  housing.  Thus,  the 
need  for  additional  assistance  was  then  on 
the  order  of  at  least  7.5  million  households. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  proposed  in  the  1985 
budget,  it  will  take  55  years  to  provide  shel- 
ter just  for  those  low  income  households 
who  need  it  now. 

Other  housing  programs 
The  conversion  of  rent  supplement  units 
to  Section  8  will  continue  in  1985.  with  the 
conversion  of  32.094  units.  Because  of  this. 
$1.8  billion  of  rent  supplement  authority  is 
proposed  for  re.scission.  At  the  end  of  1985. 
if  the  schedule  holds,  only  13.000  units  will 
remain  under  rent  supplement  program  con- 
tracts. Similarly.  HUD  expects  to  continue, 
and  substantially  complete  by  the  end  of 
1985.  the  conversion  of  about  18.000  Section 
236  units. 

Once  more.  HUD  propo.ses  to  terminate 
the  Section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, except  for  about  2,000  HUD-held  low- 
income  units  which  will  be  sold.  Another 
3,000  units  will  be  sold  without  rehabilita- 
tion, but  with  continued  Section  8  subsidy. 

The  amounts  proposed  for  HUD's  other 
low  income  housing  programs  are  summa- 
rized in  Table  2.  The  proposals  for  other 
major  HUD  programs  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

THE  FARMERS  HOME  RURAL  HOUSING  BUDGET 

The  ax  that  missed  HUD  this  year  hit  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  housing 
programs.  While  the  Administration  is  no 
longer  pressing  its  rural  housing  block  grant 
proposal,  it  is  now  asking  for  a  35'~r  cut  in 
the  number  of  rural  housing  units  assisted 
by  FmHA.  See  Table  3  for  the  number  of 
additional  units  propo.sed  for  assistance,  and 
Table  6  for  FmHA  appropriation  levels. 
Except  for  authority  to  renew  expiring 
rural  rental  assistance  contracts,  none  of 
FmHA's  housing  grant  programs  would  re- 
ceive additional  funds. 

TAX  EXPENDITURES 

Table  7  shows  OMB's  calculation  of  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  housing-related  lax 
expenditures,  the  income  which  the  federal 
government  does  not  receive  because  of  spe- 


cial provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  than  total  1985  outlays  for  low  income  hous-  housing  construction  (though  generally  not 
code.  Home-owner  deductions  for  mortgage  ing  assistance.  for  very  low  income  households),  but  no  dis- 
interest and  property  taxes  are  the  largest.  There  is  some  discussion,  in  the  Congress  cussion.  thus  far.  of  capping  or  making  more 
Indeed,  the  increased  cost  of  these  deduc-  and  elsewhere,  of  trying  to  modify  some  of  equitable  the  far  more  expensive  home- 
tions  between   1980  and   1985   is  far  larger     the    investor    deductions    which    assist     in  owner  deductions. 

TABLE  l.-BUDGET  AUTHORITY  IN  CONSTANT  1984  DOLLARS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

[Dollars  in  millions| 


Function.  suMunction.  or  program 

1980  actual 

1984 
estimate 

1980-84  change 

1985 
pro|»sal 

1984-85  change 

1980-85  donge 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

l^afionfll  fV'pfS*'                                        1........^ I  ■  ■  ,    1 

178,174 

18,970 

7,506 

44,551 

44,998 

900 

■15,953 

,.        5,081 

3,161 

2,044 

5,711 

6,044 

12,831 

7,922 

2,285 

396 

985 

2,789 

24,704 

12,358 

6,022 

4,586 

825 

3,410 

791 

676 

1,446 

2,965 

37,431 

8,831 

4,396 

423 

7.010 

11.763 

7.517 

3.451 

672 

29,323 

22,546 

17,766 

185,615 

141,788 

43,827 

132,259 

21,639 

33,997 

16,837 

11,224 

5,613 

21,897 

7,906 

9,423 

1,558 

754 

1,978 

25,923 

5,367 

5,625 

10,594 

78851 

91,408 

265,316 

22,959 

8,555 

3,413 

2,034 

456 

11,489 

3,716 

801 

1,394 

3,976 

4,227 

5,496 

2,998 

120 

179 

631 

2,008 

29,427 

7,232 

4,793 

3,468 

440 

2,205 

905 

268 

1,093 

234 

31.225 

7,266 

3,480 

327 

6,931 

8,388 

6,838 

2,675 

353 

31,593 

25,242 

20,674 

238,678 

175,900 

62,778 

117,5/8 

26,406 

8,022 

17,657 

12,156 

5,502 

20,435 

8,376 

8,282 

1,123 

514 

1,875 

26,303 

6,038 

5,553 

6,741 

108,239 

149,500 

87,142 

3,989 

1,049 

-41,138 

-42,964 

-444 

-  4,464 

-  1,365 
2,360 
-650 

-  1,735 

-  1817 
7,335 
4,924 

-2,165 

-217 

354 

-781 

4,723 

-5,126 

- 1,229 

-  1,118 
-385 

- 1,205 

114 

408 

-353 

-2,731 

-  6,206 
-1,565 

-916 
-96 
-79 

-  3,375 
-679 
-776 
-319 
2,270 
2,696 
2,908 

53,063 

34.112 

18.951 

14.681 

4  767 

-  25.975 

820 

932 

-111 

-  1.462 

470 

-1,141 

-435 

-240 

-103 

380 

671 

-72 

-3,853 

29,388 

58,092 

48  9 

210 

140 

-92  3 

-95  5 

-493 

-280 

-26  9 

-  74,7 

-318 

-304 

-301 

-57  2 

-622 

-94  7 

54  8 

-36  0 

28  0 

191 

-415 

-20  4 

-24  4 

-46  7 

-35  3 

14  4 

-60  4 

-24  4 

-92  1 

-16  6 

-17  7 

-208 

-22  7 

-11 

-287 

-90 

-22  5 

-475 

77 

120 

16.4 

28  6 

24  1 

43  2 

-111 

220 

-76  4 

49 

83 

-20 

-67 

59 

^121 

-27  9 

-318 

-52 

15 

125 

-13 

-36  4 

37  3 

63  6 

299,046 

21,317 

8.643 

3.004 

1.511 

365 

10.341 

3.440 

272 

1.239 

3.984 

11,528 

4,839 

2,623 

170 

209 

475 

1,760 

28,110 

6,078 

3,986 

3,309 

420 

1798 

937 

21 

1,057 

294 

26,252 

6,996 

3,321 

326 

6,686 

4,623 

6.302 

2.77 

3 

30.348 

24,283 

20,243 

351  tl3 

198.392 

66,993 

132,823 

20.902 

5.327 

16.382 

11,075 

5.307 

19.411 

8.919 

7.165 

996 

344 

1.789 

26,049 

5.796 

5.521 

6.354 

110.828 

157,169 

33.730 

-1,642 

88 

-409 

-523 

-91 

-1,148 

-276 

-529 

-155 

8 

7.301 

-657 

-375 

50 

30 

-156 

-248 

-1.317 

-1.154 

-807 

-159 

-20 

-407 

32 

-247 

-36 

60 

-  4.973 
-270 
-159 

-1 

-245 

-3.765 

-536 

-98 

-350 

-1.245 

-959 

--43r 

113.135 

13.492 

4.215 

15.245 

-5.504 

-2.695 

-1.275 

- 1.081 

-195 

-1,024 

543 

-  1,117 
-127 
-170 

86 
-254 
-242 
-32 
-387 
2,589 
7,669 

12  7 

-72 

10 

-120 

-25  7 

-201 

-100 

-74 

-660 

-111 

02 

172  7 

-120 

-12  5 

416 

16  8 

-24  7 

-12  4 

-45 

-16  0 

-168 

-46 

-46 

-18  5 

35 

-92  2 

-33 

256 

-159 

-37 

-46 

-0  2 

-3  5 

-449 

-78 

-37 

-992 

-  3.9 

-3,8 

-;21 

474 

77 

67 

130 

-208 

-336 

-72 

-89 

-35 

-50 

6,5 

-13  5 

-113 

-332 

-46 

-10 

4  0 

-06 

-5  7 

24 

51 

120.873 

2,347 

1,136 

-41,547 

-43,487 

-535 

-5,611 

-1.641 

-  2.889 
-805 

-1,727 
5,483 

-  7.992 
-5.299 
-2.115 

-187 
-510 

-1.030 
3.407 

-6.280 

-  2.036 
-1.277 

-405 

-  1.612 

146 

655 

-389 

-2.671 

-11.178 

- 1.836 

- 1,075 

-97 

-324 

-7,139 

-1,215 

-874 

-669 

1,025 

1,736 

2,478 

166,198 

47,604 

23,166 

564 

-738 

-28.670 

-454 

-148 

-306 

-2.486 

1.013 

-2.258 

-562 

-411 

-188 

125 

429 

-104 

-4.240 

31,977 

65.761 

67  8 

|n(pfn3tion;il  A'*(lifS                              .  .„ ..,..-.. .'.,..«,...-..., ■        1 

124 

General  science,  space,  technoio© , — -™™™i .„ . -—.„„.«-,„— .^„„„ 

Energy                                 . ...                   «..„._„.~.„.     .„ _.   .« „..„......»_„    ,».._..»...... 

151 
933 

966 

Enpfgy  rnnwvatifMi              ,      ,  „,', , , ,._ 

59  5 

N;^ti;r;il  rp<;0(|frp*;  wyironrnflflt            i... .«  ,.'. ...,'.., 

35  2 

WalPf  fpsfiiirrps                     ,  ,       .»..,.,,,.!... ■ .....»/ 

323 

rnnsprv^tinn.'l^nrl  manappftwi^; ,  .  .  ,    ,,,..,,■                 ,.' i,;  i  ' ,,........^.m  ......i... 

914 

,    Recreational  resources         — .„«. «. — _..^ _..... ...™..™„ — : — 

39  4 
30  2 

907 

Commpfre  and  housing  rrwlit            . .  .„.._ ,.__..«u-.,..— ,...,i.. .„...,.- 

623 

669 

"Gf(MA  motljage  purcliasets .„._.; '. .. „__..; . __._.. 

f  HA  mortgage  credit                .'      «..m,a...»»....-.~....»..~.    .    «i— ,.««™...„......— ..    -..™- 

-926 
47  2 

518 

(fTiHA 'iirai  t)oiising                   ,,., .• 

369 

138 

Community  regional  development                    ...        .     ..,.._    ,.„„. -..«.. ..„ «.....,..-.    _    ... 

508 

338 

Community  (ievclopment  blocli  giMts ; ..,., *_.„. .- 

-278 
491 

Arpaapyional  f1pwi4npmpnl                   ,  .,,■ ;. ■,,, ,. .,  ,      ^,.  , 

47  3 

185 
969 

Infli^r  programs                                                                  -    .  .,   .     ,. ....;„..,. 

26  9 

n^a^lPf  rplipf 'in^iiranrp                                      ,.    ,,;,. ,",,,:,■.,..! ,  ,■ 

901 

F(1|IC3fiOn3l  Tf^^ining    Fmplnympnl    SOr"'?'  Spi^iCp^       „._ ,    ,       ,,       

299 

flpmenlary '  SPf onflary  voT^tinnal  wlucalior       ,•. ^ ; 

208 

Ff1|ifatinn  fni  fli^ailw^nr^gprt -, 

24  4 

228 

Highpf  w1iir;ilifin                                                  ...-....,          ^ 

46 

Training  anfl  pmpiriympnt                  ,       ,„  .  ..;    .-„ _ 

607 

162 

Social  services  block  grants __„._      .„. ^, .      _'.- 

Community  service  programs     , ,. ; ,-. , 

Healtti                                             ..„ ...„._ „„.. „ „ 

Health  rare  services '. ,■ =. 

-253 

-996 

35 

77 

Medicaid  ' _ .,..   ; . _.„ 

Wial  spfiinty  and  nwdirjif              ,  ,     ■        ,           .       .  .  i        .    . 

139 
89  5 

Saial  security „ , _. . 

MpdH-arp                     ,„,    ,    ,,              •■ , ,  ,  •  V                    ,     -        ,  ,         ,- 

336 
52  9 

04 

Unemployment  compensatioii    , ■, .,„,.; ,,, 

Hmising  Assistanrp  '                , - 

-34 
-843 

Food  nutrition  assistance  '    ^ .. _    

-27 

Fnnrt  ^lamp-i/Piiprln  Rim  flirt                     ,               ,  ,                 ,                                , 

-1.3 

Child  nulriiion,  other  food      _   , ...  .^ ....         ^ ... 

-55 

Other  income  security  ' ', .,.;. ., 

Supplementary  security  income   „..           .;       „„..;. ._ 

-114 
128 

AFDC  and  related  assistance                         ...«.;„ ;  .     ..... ....  „  „..„    .       „.. 

-240 

-361 

Rpfiigpp  awistjinrp                         ,, ,  ,,,  , 

-54  4 

Low  Income  energy  assutance..  .  ,,.■ ., , 

Veterans  henefits/servirps                                                .                                ,    ,-            ,.■■,, 

-9.5 
05 

8.0 

funeral  gijuprnmpnl                   ,.,- _ ,^   ,,,,,.,     ,  „  „           „,  , 

-1.8 

General  purpose  tiscal  assistance "    ,          ,._            ..„..',.... ..... ...> 

Net  interest                             _ , ,„„ 

-400 
406 

Interest  on  public  debt       „ ,;.. 

719 

Total  budget  authority 

805.267 

912.517 

107.250 

13  3 

960,515 

47.998 

53 

155.248 

19.3 

90,496 

NA 

66,788 
63,700 

23,708 
63,700 

-26  2 
NA 

61.363 
62.505 

-5,425 
-  1,195 

-81 
-19 

-29.133 
62.505 

-32  2 

NA 

'  Included  m  low  income  subtotal  are  medicaid,  subsidised  housing,  tood,  other  income  security  programs 
Source  low  Income  Housmg  Inlormation  Service 


TABLE  2  -HIGHLIGHTS  OF  HUD  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  PROGRAMS, 

I  Dollars  in  millions  | 


1985  COMPARED  TO  EARLIER  YEARS 


Program  activity 


1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
proposed 


Ctiange 
1984-85 


Cliange 
1981-85 


SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAIDS 


authority 
Net  new  budget  authority 
Permanent  authority 
Carryover  balances 
Recaptures 
Prior  year  funds  restoied 


Subtotal,  available  budget  autlwiiif .. 
less  Rescissions  deterrals       


Total  budget  authority 


30,170 

32 

2,291 

5.227 

0_ 

37,720 
-5.519 

32.201 


17,374 

30 

2.772 

2.831 

0 


8,651 

25 

1.590 

3.273 

750 


9,913 

19 

1,465 

2.692 

214 


6,243 
22 
83 

2,755 
0 


-  3,669 

3 

1,382 

63 

-214 


23,926 

10 

-  2,208 

2,472 

0 


23,007 
-4.099 


14.290 
0 


14.303 

0 


9.103 
0 


-5.200 
0 


-28.617 
5.519  . 


i,909 


14,290 


14,303 


9,103 


5,200 


23,098 


Percent 
change 
1981-85 


-793 
310 
964 

-47  3 


-759 
1000 


717 


UMI 


10152 
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TABLE  2,-HIGHLIGHTS  OF  HUD  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  PROGRAMS.  1985  COMPARED  TO  EARLIER  YEARS-Continued 


April  26,  im 


j  Dollars  m  millions  | 


Ptogcam  activily 


Use  of  budget  authority.  Section  8 

New  consL'si*  reiiati  

Moderate  'etiaC       

[listing  

Vouclwfs 

Loan  management       

Pioperty  diiosition     

Conversions  to  existing,  etc 
AmendiTwits 

SybMal 


10.245 


5.791 


PuUic  housing 

(jjmientional  - 

Indian  . 

Amendments  - 

tease  other  ad|ustiti«l$ 

Modernization  

Subtotal,  poWK  housing _ 

Rental  developnient  grants 

Total  otiiigaticns    - 

ContiKl  authority 

Net  ne*  contract  authonly   

Total  contract  authodty..- 

236  Rental  housing 

Rent  supplements        — — . 

Total  units  under  subsidy  (numte) 

Housing  payment  outlays  

Public  housing  operating  subsidies — 

PuWic  housing  modernization        .. 

New  budget  authority  

Capital  costs  financed  

202  Elderly  handicapped  kan  limit  

235  Horne  ownersliic  budget  autfwnty  used 
Units  reserved  (number) 


314 

3.00? 


3.704 

551 

1.280 

185 

552 

2.338 

4.020 


1.955 
1.024 
2,013 

293 

536 

2.443 

1.069 


1,926 

540 
3,820 

242 
90 

735 
2,173 

411 


1.592 

0 

0 

1,572 

81 

364 

1.908 

417 


-334 

-540 

-  3.820 

1,330 

-9 

-371 

-265 

6 


-  8.653 

0 

-  5.791 
1.572 

81 

364 

1.595 

-2,590 


19.357 


12.630 


9.332 


9.938 


5.934 


-4,004 


^  13.423 


4.196 

472 

935 

30 

1.699 


1.232 
494 
372 
25 

1.800 


0 

341 

545 

89 

2.566 


900 
390 
200 
628 
1.550 


0 

391 

300 

928 

1.550 


900 

1 

100 

300 

0 


-4.196 

-81 

-635 

898 

-149 


7.332 


3.923 


3.541 


3.667 
315 


3.169 
0 


-498 
-315 


4.163 
0 


26.689 


16.554 


12.873 


13.920 


9.103 


-4.817 


- 17,5«6 


1.417 
1.155 


897 
1.046 


-143 

3,546.700 
5,747 
1.071 


-1,060 

3.507,896 

6,726 

1,493 


1.699 

927 

873 

1.650 

5102 


1.800 
858 
819 
628 

4,754 


520 

772 

0 

-311 

3,663,328 

7,786 

1.351 

2.566 
1,260 
634 
1,018 
2,630 


699 

879 

-837 

-  1.643 

3,829,000 

8  584 

1,227 

1.550 
761 

666 
0 
0 


675 

806 

-165 

-1.834 

3.965,000 

9,314 

1,124 

1^550 

761 

500 

0 

0 


-23 
-73 
673 
-191 
136,000 
730 


0 
0 

-166 
0 

0 


-742 

-349 

-165 

-1.691 

418.300 

3.568 

53 

Il49 
-166 
-373 
-1.650 
5.102 


Source  Lo*  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  tram  HUD  Budget  Summaries) 

TABLE  3.-SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  UNIT  RESERVATIONS  SINCE  THE  1974  ACT  WAS  ADOPTED 


HUD  programs 


1975 


1976  +  TQ 
(Net) 


Actual  1977 

(Net) 


Actual  1978 
(ftei) 


Actual  1979 

(Net) 


Actual  1980 
(Net) 


Actual  1981 
(Gross) 


Actual  1982 
(Gross) 


Actual  1983 
(Gross) 


Proposed 
1984 
(Gross) 


Section  8 

Ne*  construction 
Substantial  renabilitatwn 

Moderate  rehalxlitatian 

[jisting 
)/ouctiers 


Subtotal,  net  additional  units 
Loan  management,  conversions 


36.798 


157,116 
18.971 


55.322   206.046 


145.272 
24  124 

140^480 


99.342 
22.703 

98,300 


111.692 
33.346 

34,294 
90,375 


75,033 
17,730 
26,167 
36,336 


58,108 
15.753 
19.916 
83.041 


24,114 
3,413 
6.799 

23,418 


15,116 

456 

14.917 

36.163 


12.000 
2.000 
7.500 
56.000 
15.000 


92.120 


382.133 
111.448 


309.876 
21.101 


220.345 
37.172 


269.707 


155.266 
13.899 


176.818 
7.213 


57.744 
76.216 


66.652 
77.496 


92.500 
63.200 


Subtotal  secten  8 

Puttie  housing 
Conventional 
Indian 

Sul>total.  puttie  housing .. 


92.120       490.581 


330.977 


257.517 


270.007         169.165 


184.031 


133.960 


144.148 


155.700 


36.479 
2.845 
39.324 


19.252 
6.888 
26.140 


49.371 
8.065 
57.436 


63.621 
4.888 
68.509 


449.649 
5.719 
55.368 


31.834 
4.893 
36.727 


33.242 
3.128 
36.370 


8.944 
3.192 
12.136 


312 
2.500 
2.812 


5,000 
2,500 
7,500 


Total,  section  8  ptus  puMk  housing 

Section  235      

Section  236       

Rent  supplement . 

Section  202     _...... 

Rental  development  paNs = 

Rental  rehattlitatwi  paML 


131.444 

1.138 

22.634 

1.444 


516,721 
18.574 
11.515 
(4.443) 

(29.875) 


388,413 
4,719 


326,026 

11,378 

283 


325,075 

14,471 

(85) 


191.993 

58.907 

121 


(24.791)         (19.973)         (22.525)         (18.720) 


213.288 
5,102 
(208) 
(897) 

(14.828) 


145,542 

4,754 

(683) 

(38.082) 

(16.038) 


146.960 

2,630 

(881) 

(76,436) 

(14,112) 


Percent 


1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual       ,S,,         ^i^         ,^g"8r85        1981-85        .^^ 


1981-85 


163.200 
0 
(1.000) 
(30.000) 
(14.000) 
lO.OOO 
30.000 


Subtotal  net  additional  units 
HUD  total,  all  units 


156,660 
156,660 


433.919 
542.367 


372.031 
393.132 


300,515 
337.687 


339.546 

339.461 


251.021 
251.021 


218.290 
217.285 


74,634 
111.526 


72.094 
72.273 


140.000 
172.200 


FARMtRS  HOMf  ADMINISTRATION 
502  Home  ownefsliip  loans. 

New  purcliase         ._! .-. ,. — . -... 

busting,  purchase 


Existing,  repair  oi  rettatnlitation 


Subtotal  502    

515  Rental  or  coop  loans 

514/516  Farm  labor  housm 

504  Very  to*  income  repair  toans, , 


Subtotal  all  fmHA  kians 

504  Very  lo*  income  repair  grants , 

FmHA  total  


Grand  total 


figures  in  parentheses  already  included  m  totals  and  are  not  counted  twice  Inciemenlal  units  are  net  additions  to  the  subsidized  housing  inventory  (excluding  conversions  from  other  programs,  etc ), 
Source  Lo*  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  HUD/fmHA  budget  documentsi 


-84  5 
100  0 


-693 


-1000 
-17  1 
-679 
2966  4 


-568 


-659 


-52  3 
30  2 

11784 
12 
62 
49 


-17  9 

-427 

-1000 

-  100 


Proposed 
1985 
(Gross) 


148.094 


0 
2.500 
2.500 


150.594 
0 
(1,000) 
(34,372) 
(10.000) 
6.000 
30,000 


136.000 
151.222 


39.422 

16.480 

458 

54.325 

21.447 

618 

76.390 

27.244 

866 

3.115 

39.337 

20.796 

841 

60.974 

30,175 

1,208 

3.028 

35,663 

26,089 

1,013 

38,645 

24.368 

1.251 

39.374 

21.558 

1.807 

39,097 

20,910 

1.527 

35.901 

20.223 

726 

32.697 

17,783 

754 

30.300 

16,800 

770 

20.400 

11.300 

500 

56.360 
17.350 
1,097 
2.099 

62,765 

30,446 

512 

4,393 

64.264 

36.520 

2.575 

5.213 

62.739 

30.980 

1.490 

6.934 

61.544 

28,740 

890 

5,296 

56.850 

30.500 

748 

2.771 

51,214 

24200 

326 

1.993 

47.870 

27,000 

1,062 

6,400 

32.200 

19.000 

340 

4.400 

76.906 

107.615 

95.385 
1.882 

98,116 
3.183 

108.572 
t.842 

102.143 
8589 

%.470 
7.687 

90.869 
4.205 

77.733 
3.845 

82,332 
3.661 

55.940 
0 

76.905 

107.615 

97.627 

101.299 

115.414 

i  10.372 

104.157 

95.074 

81.578 

85.993 

55.940 

233.566 

649.982 

490.399 

438,986 

454.875 

375.084 

218.182 

206.600 

153.851 

258.193 

207.162 

April  26,  1984 
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TABLE  4.-HUD  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  STARTS  AND  COMPLETIONS.  1975-85 
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1975  actjai 


1976   .  TO 
actual 


1977  actual     1978  actual     1979  actual     1980  actual     1981  actual     198?  actual 


1984 


Starts  section  8 

New  construction 
Substantial  rehabilitation 


32,284 
2.051 


93,925 
12,381 


139,009 
19.485 


126.853 
26.398 


101.054 
31,667 


49,916 
10.512 


71,344 
16.487 


32,122 
10.451 


24,000 
8.000 


Subtotal,  section  8. 


34,335        106.306 


158.901 


153.251 


132.721 


60.428 


87.831 


42.573 


32.000 


Public  housing 
Conventional 
Indian 


24.532 


17.380 
3.517 


8.115 
3.965 


6.749 
4.581 


17.269 
4.599 


36.365 
4,163 


41.660 
3.947 


22.906 
2.194 


23.812 
3.248 


13.000 
5.000 


Subtotal,  public  housing 


24.532 


20,887 


12.080 


11.330 


21,868 


40,528 


45.607 


25.100 


27.060 


18.000 


Total  section  8  plus  public 
Section  235 
Section  236,  etc 
Section  202 

HUD  total 


hearing 


24,532 
1,801 

22,070 


55.222 

531 

23.127 


.118.386 
3.083 
7.032 

(3,414) 


170.231 
7.382 
1.649 

(23.372) 


175.119 
8,489 

710 
(23,860) 


173.249 

9,577 
185 

(20,850) 


106.035 

38.313 

0 

(16.895) 


112.931 
6.096 

0 
(17,253) 


69.633 

11,587 

0 

(14,112) 


50.000 
2,000 

0 
(14,000) 


48.403 


482.600        128.501 


179i62 


184.318 


183.011 


144.348 


144.348 


119.027 


81.220 


Completions  section  8 

Nf*  consliuction  6,348 

Substantial  renabilitation  468 

Moderate  rehabilitation 

txisting  I  including  conversion  I  _.... , 30.922 

Subtotal  section  8 

Public  housing 

Coni/entional ;.„;_....: ._'„ .:., 

Indian ,....". 

Subtotal  public  housing 


Section  235 
Section  236 
Section  202 


Total  section  8  plus  public  housin(... 


HUD  total 


119215 


164.086        297.772 


237.659 


267,663 


284,301 


280.694 


241,218 


243.355 


240,423 


Source  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  HUD  Budget  Summaries 


TABLE  5  -HIGHLIGHTS  OF  OTHER  HUD  PROGRAMS,  1985  COMPARED  TO  EARLIER  YEARS 


Diiars  m  millions 


Program/activity 


1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
proposed 


Change 
1984-85 


Ctiange 

1981-85 


Congregate  services,. 
Housing  counseling  . 


Fair  Housmg  Equal  Opportunity 

Slate 'local  agency  aid         _„.._.„„.i 

Agencies  assisted  (numfcer) 

Community  Housing  Resources 
Number  assisted 

Title  VIII  complaints  received  (number)  , ,,.. 

Processed  (number  _'.. 

Compliance  reviews  completed  (number) 

Homesteadmg  outlays 

Single  family  units  conveyed  ( number ) 

Multifamily  properties  (number; 
312  rehab  loan  outlays 

Single  family  loans 

Multifamily 

Community  development  '  -  , 

Community  Devel  Block  Grants— , ..j.._„. 

Urban  Devel  Action  Grants .,....-..._^ 

Rental  rehab  grants         .i___.. ... 

Units  rehabilitated  (numlw)  -    .  ,> 

Mortgage  insurance 'financing.  Federal  Housing  Administralion 

Insurance  limitation 

Applications-unils  (number] 

Units  insured  (number) 

Claims  paid-units  (number) 

Claims  paid 

IMAP  Temp  mortgage  assistance 

HUD  Owned  units,  end  o(  i'ear 


Single  family      „,^.,.: „■. ,. ..„,.„'. 

Multifamily  -„......„ 

HUD  assigned  mortgages  year  end  ..._..„_.; 

Single  family 
Mullifamily 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association,  Special  assistance-ne*  commitments 

Section  8  tandem 

Targeted  tandem  ... .„ 

Mortgage- backed  securities 
Limit  on  commitments 
Commitments  issued  ir  year 
Guarantees  issued  in  year 
Research  and  technology 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  total 

Transfers  from  FHA  fund  „ 

Appropriation  to  HUD  \ _ _ 

Staffing  (permanent.'tulltime)  (number)  .'.,'....". 


Source  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  ttUD  Budget  Summaries) 


1985 


11.250 
3.750 


15.000 


12.000 
6.000 


18.000 


33.000 
0 

(14.000) 


52.000 


20,867 

46,059 

91,304 

119.366 

119.398 

77.382 

68,096 

50.500 

39.806 

4,134 

7,685 

9,198 

16.027 

22.132 

21.437 

17,778 

9.500 

7.044 

72 

4.896 

11.366 

12,063 

20.517 

17.492 

47,537 

137.327 

107.025 

107.288 

62.324 

96.408 

105.955 

127.906 

102.895 

92.015 

272.538 

213.468 

207  527 

242.753 

208.750 

206.593 

203,892 

208.423 

167.237 

,   , 

47.674 

29.583 
2.695 

4,893 
1,299 

7457 
2,677 

40.009 
4.363 

9.835 
5.274 

29.576 
4.055 

25.051 
3.478 

24,814 
3.062 

26.000 
4.000 

20.000 
5.000 

47.674 

32.278 

6.192 

10,134 

44.372 

15.109 

33.631 

28,529 

27.876 

30.000 

25.000 

47.674 

2.238 

66.118 

124,293 
3,498 
32.184 

278,730 
5.165 
13.877 

223.602 
7.053 
7,204 
(3%) 

251.899 
13.574 
2.190 
(9.320) 

257,862 

24,136 

2.303 

(16.418) 

242,381 

38,313 

0 

(27.968) 

235.122 
6.096 

(24,072) 

231,768 

11.587 

0 

(20.681) 

238.423 

2,000 

0 

(15.000) 

192.237 
0 

(15.000) 

192.237 


Percent 
change 
1981-85 




0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

i 

4 

0 

4 

7 

-  100  0 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

3 

1199 

32 

67 

79 

90 

100 

10 

68 

213 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 
4.209 

90 

5,112 

89 
4.908 

130 
5.350 

100 
0 

30 
5.350 

100 
4.209 

• 

-100 

3.931 

4,479 

4,665 

4.665 

5,650 

985 

1.719 

44 

549 

346 

332 

362 

362 

0 

187 

34 

7 

12 

9 

17 

16 

1 

9 

129  7 

1.165 

796 

809 

1.130 
15 

1.160 
15 

30 
0 

-5 
15 

-0 

85 

49 

33 

17 

21 

4 

-64 

75  3 

3.212 

502 

720 

0 

0 

0 

3.212 

100 

.....;.....,„,...       134  - 

255 

2,821 

0 

0 

0 

134 

100 

.  3,695 

3.456 

4,456 

3.468 

3.468 

0 

-227 

61 

675 

474 

440 

440 
150 

440 
150 

0 
0 

235 
150 

-34  8 

30.000 

30.000 

0 

30.000 

34  155 

40,000 
410,558 

50,900 
963.537 

50,900 
840,000 

50.900 
936.000 

0 
96,000 

16.745 
385,704 

49  0 

550,296 

70 

408,129 

282,038 

551.795 

563,000 

584,000 

21,000 

175,871 

43 

46,695 

48,594 

62.263 

59,876 

65,448 

5,572 

18,753 

40 

789 

890 

1.484 

1,695 

1.581 

114 

793 

100  5 

0 

76 

45 

56 

65 

9 

65 

51.472 

48,857 

27.169 

30.109 

30.260 

151 

2U12 

-41 

: 19.339 

19247 

17.646 

19.586 

18.467 

1.119 

-872 

-5 

^ ., 

32.133 

29.610 

9.523 

10.523 

11.793 

1.270 

-20J40 

63 

238.624 

235.312 

214.719 

203.682 

191.710 

iL972 

-  46.914 

-20 

19.696 

22.948 

28,176 

32.515 

32.079 

436 

12.383 

63 

218,928 

212,364 

186,543 

171.167 

159.631 

11,536 

59.297 

27 

1,500 

1,393 

250 

0 

-   0 

0 

1500 

1000 

300 

580 

250 

0 

0 

0 

300 

1000 

64.000 

68.250 

68,250 

68,250 

68,250 

0 

4.250 

66 

42,150 

36.382 

64,225 

68,250 

68,250 

0 

26.100 

619 

16,853 

13.515 

45,624 

40,000 

42.000 

2,000 

25.147 

1492 

40 

20 

18 

19 

21 

19 

47  2 

593 

586 

585 

580 

577 

16 

27 

264 

267 

278 

279 

282 

IE 

68 

329 

320 

308 

301 

295 

34 

10  3 

15,122 

13.828 

12,427 

12  097 

11.910 

187 

3212 

21 

10154 
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TABLE  6  -FARMERS  HOME  BUDGET  DATA,  1980-85 

\Mlai%  m  millions  I 


April  26,  198Jf 


Projtam 


1980 
xtiul 


1981 
actual 


1982 
actual 


1983 
actual 


1984 
estimate 


1980-84  change 


Dollars 


Percent 


1985 
estimate 


1984-85  cliange 
Dollars 


Percent 


1980-85  change 
Percent 


Dollars 


SUBSIDIZED  LOANS 


502  Home  mmerstup,  new., 

totmg  

Bepaw/red* - 


SubtoW. 

504  repair  loans 

515  rental  Iwusmg 


1.392  4 
7831 
446 


1  462  1 

812  5 

530 


1.419  0 
850  6 
30  4 


1.314  5 
765  2 
32  2 


1.2750 
7590 
360 


-1174 
-24  1 
-86 


-84 
-31 
19  3 


1.047  0 
528  0 
250 


-228  0 
2310 
-110 


-179 

-304 

306 


-345  4 
-2551 
-196 


24  8 
-326 
-439 


514  farm  lalw  lisg  loans,,. 


2.220  1 

219 

8253 

246 


2.327  6 

179 

842  5 

185 


2  300  0 

10  0 

953  7 

119 


2,1119 

71 

802  0 

40 


2,0700 
240 
9400 
200 


IMl 

21 

1147 

-46 


-68 
96 
139 
18  7 


1.600  0 

170 

6900 

13.0 


-4700 
-70 

-250  0 
-70 


-227 
-29  2 
-26  6 
-350 


-6201 

-49 

-135  3 

-116 


-27  9 
-224 
-164 
-472 


Subtotal  sulisidiKd  loans 


3.0919         3.206  4         3.275  6         2.9250         3.054  0 


37  9 


12 


2.3200 


734  0 


240 


7719 


250 


UNSUBSIDIZED  LOANS 


502  low  income 

502  moderate  income        

502  RtA  ureattwrizalKin    „ 

502  Atovemod  guarantees ... 

Rural  nousing  site  loans  

Total  unsubsidijed  loans 


30  9 

573  5 

13 

189 

08 


47 
2513 
17 
57 
5  7 


28 
1738 

18 
0 
0 


04 

24  8 

12 

0 

03 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 


309 

-573  5 

-13 

189 

02 


lOOO 
100  0 
100  0 
1000 
25  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
-10 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
-100  0 


309 

573  5 
-13 
18  9 
-08 


-100  0 
-1000 
100  0 
-100  0 
-100  0 


Total  loans 
Low  morJerate  income  loan  servtcmg 


6254 


2639 


178  2 


267 


10 


-6244 


-998 


-10 


1000 


-6254 


-1000 


Total,  rural  Iwusmg  insurance  lund  (RMIF) 


Reimxirsement  to  RKIf  grants  and  paytiwnts  .. 

Rural  rental  assistance  — 

504  home  repairs  — 

Farm  labor  housing  — . 

Uutual/selt  help  housing ., 

Self-help  land  developmf , _. 

Supervisory  assistance      ..™ 

Water  J  maste  disposal    „ 

Rural  development  

Construction  defect  comp 


3.7733 

37713 


3.4703 
3.4703 


3.4538 

3.453  8 


2,951  7 
29517 


30550 

2300 

3.2850 


7183 

230  0 

-488  3 


190 

NA 

12  9 


2.3200 
2.320  0 


-735  0 
-230  0 
-9650 


-241 
-1000 
-294 


1.453  3 

NA 

- 1,453  3 


-38  5 

NA 

385 


2,2802 

3930 

24  0 

250 

50 

0 

15 

2900 

100 


5940 

4030 

250 

250 

0 

10 

10 

2100 

50 


Rural  community  fire  protection 

SuWotal       

Salaries  and  expenses    


35 


35 


2,003  5 

3980 

150 

13  8 

40 

0 

0 

1250 

0 

33 


1.627  8 

124  0 

12  5 

0 

12  5 

0 

0 

300  0 

0 

20 

33 


1.5081 

490 

125 

44 

60 

0 

0 

900 

0 

20 

33 


-7721 

-344,0 

-115 

-206 

10 

0 

-15 

-2000 

-100 

20 

-03 


339 
-875 
-47  9 

82  4 
20  0 
NA 
1000 
69  0 
1000 
NA 
-71 


1.8439 
1160 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
900 
0 
0 
0 


3358 

67  0 

-125 

-44 

-60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-20 

-33 


22  3 

136  7 

-1000 

100  0 

100  0 

NA 

NA 

0 

NA 

-1000 

-lOOO 


-436  3 

-277  0 

-24  0 

-250 

-50 

0 

-15 

200  0 

10  0 

NA 

-35 


-191 

-705 

100  0 

100  0 

00  0 

NA 

1000 

690 

-1000 

NA 

1000 


MH,. 


7520 
2356 

673  5 
2526 

5590 
279  6 

454  3 
3055 

1671 
330  4 

-5849 
94  8 

-77  8 
40  2 

2060 
327  3 

389 
-32 

23  2 

-10 

-5460 
917 

-726 
389 

987  6 

9261 

S385 

759  8 

497  5 

-4901 

-49.6 

5333 

357 

72 

-4543 

-460 

RURAL  DfVfLOP«lfNT  LOANS 


Vtaler  >,  Waste  Disposal 
Community  facilities 
Industrial  developmenl 
AlcoM  production 

Mt 


700  0 

240  0 

1.073  8 


7500 
260  0 
652  3 


3750 
1262 
612 
63  9 


600  0 
1300 
819 

0 


270  0 

130  0 

3000 

0 


430  0 

-1100 

773  8 

0 


-614 
-458 
-72  1 

NA 


250  0 

1000 

0 

0 


20  0 

300 

3000 

0 


-74 

-231 

1000 

NA 


-450  0 

-140  0 

-1.073  8 

0 


-643 

-583 

-100  0 

NA 


Reimlxirsement  to  rural  devetopment  msuranct  fund 


Source  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  itiased  on  data  m  AppendK  Budget  of  US  Govt  1982-84) 


_.              -       2.0138 

1.6623 

6263 

8119 

7000 

-1.3138 

-652 

3500 

-3500 

-500 

- 1,663  8 

-82  6 

919 

217  4 

180  0 

347  3 

477  8 

386  0 

4201 

5600 

82  2 

172 

4681 

509  5 

TABLE  7  REVENUE  LOSSES  FROM  TAX  EXPENDITURES,  1980-85 

lln  millions  of  dollaisj 


1980 


1981 


Fiscal  year— in 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1984-85 


Change 


1980- .5 


1980-85 


Homeowner  deductions 

Mortgage  interest  Mduclions,.. 
Property  ta«  deductions 

Subtotal 
Capital  gams  deferral 
Capital  gams  enclusion 
Residential  energy  credits     ,.. 
Supply  incentives 
Conservation  incentives... 
SMM „. 

tgbl    

Investor  deductions 
Tax  exempt  Donds 

Ownen)ccupied  units... 
Dental  housing 

Subtotal 


15.615 
7,310 


20,145 
9.125 


23.305 
8.360 


20.800 
8.010 


22.985 
8.7'5 


25130 
9.640 


2.145 
865 


93 
99 


22.925 

1.010 

535 


29.270 

1.160 

450 


485 


575 


31.665 

1.625 

585 

250 
220 
470 


28.810 

1.325 

600 

325 

285 
610 


31760 

1.700 
755 

370 
260 
630 


34770 

1,800 

805 

470 
305 
775 


3.010 
100 
50 

100 
45 
145 


95 
59 
66 


9.515 
J,3JD_ 

ll,i<5 
790 
270 


609 
319 

517 

782 
505 


27  0  470 

17  3  305 

230  290 


Five-year  rehab  amortijatM.., 

Expensing  of  interest  etc  . 

Excess  depreciation         

All  Savers  certificates    

Sublou   _. 


24,955 

31.455 

34.345 

31.345 

34,845 

38.150 

3J05 

95 

13.195 

52  9 

905 
395 

1,360 
710 

1.590 
900 

1,480 
1,080 

(1101 
180 

-69 
200 

1.480 
1.080     . 

— .~ X 

447 

1.120 

1.300 

2.070 

2.490 

2,560 

70 

28 

2,113 

472  7 

15 

859 

385 

0 


30 
755. 


45 

935 


695 
1,225 


820 
320 


885 

0 


65 
(320) 


79 
1000 


45 

(659) 

500 

0 


3000 
100  0 
129  9 


(kant  total 


1,059 

755 

980 

1.980 

1.200 

945 

1225) 

213 

(114) 

-108 

1,506 

1,875 

2,280 

4.050 

3.690 

3.505 

(185) 

-50 

1.999 

132  7 

26,461 

33,330 

36.625 

35.395 

38.535 

41.655 

3.120 

81 

15.194 

57  4 

Percent  of  total 

Homeowner  deductions 

Interest  plus  property  taxes 
All  homeowner  deductions 


86  6 
94  3 


87  8 
94  4 


814 
886 


82  4 
90  4 


83  5 
916 


96  5 
105  9 


710 
868 
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1980 


Investor  deductions 
Tax-exempt  bonds 
Other 
All  investor  deductions 


1981 

fiscal  yeai- 

—in 

1984-85 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

17 
40 

57 

34 
23 
56 

35 
27 
62 

58 
56 
114 

65 
31 

96 

61 
23 

84 

22 
-8  2 
-59 

Change 


1980-85        1980-85 


13  9 
-08 
132 


Source  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  Calculated  from  1985  Budget  Special  Analysis  G  (and  ptwi  years) 

TABLE  A,-BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  1977-84  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 


Function,  sublunction.  or  program 

1977  actual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984 
administra- 
tion proposal 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposal 

1986 
protection 

1987 
protection 

National  Defense 

110.432 

108.425 

6.587 

5.626 

676 

4.576 

1.136 

2.138 

4.987 

3.603 

242 

9.457 

3.664 

1,566 

1.236 

2.691 

2.424 

1.351 

1.084 

5.481 

2.044 

10 

661 

850 

522 

2,266 

1,318 

.       10.363 
5,593 
3.848 
583 
1.227 
3.047 
1.683 
12.790 
3.684 
3.248 

50 

145.764 

142.621 

15.519 

7,310 

6^141 
1.461 
2.820 

36.447 

36.813 
736 

13.051 
4.157 
2.586 
1.672 
4.672 
4.945 
3.637 
1.402 

10.497 
6.481 
1.869 
324 
806 
2.282 
1.200 
1.677 
2.340 

20.210 

14.019 
9.177 
2.565 
2.198 
3.954 
2.199 

10.110 

4.927 

3.752 

675 

110. 

162.405 

178.386 

24.812 

4.499 

2.543 

6.533 

1.541 

3.187 

6.769 

2.224 

728 

11.128 

4.163 

2.749 

1,287 

2.981 

6,646 

5.049 

1.559 

6.537 

3.178 

1.358 

412 

797 

596 

15 

1.343 

2.022 

24.920 

18.236 

9.093 

4.727 

4.134 

4.082 

2.592 

8.143 

4.811 

3.695 

675 

218.704 

213.751 

15.267 

4.552 

3.919 

7.063 

1.535 

3.601 

3.261 

2.083 

168 

11.199 

3.998 

2.565 

1.262 

3.645 

18,763 

17.191 

1.586 

6.419 

4.055 

1.101 

203 

710 

2.004 

36 

707 

1.663 

21.256 

14.559 

8.723 

3.584 

1.960 

3.785 

2,939 

6.604 

4.291 

3.456 

474 

245.835 

238.681 

7.186 

4,711 

4,589 

7,966 

1,638 

6.328 

4.121 

2.552 

449 

13.294 

4,605 

1.883 

1,591 

3,677 

32.029 

29.330 

1.698 

5.270 

2.787 

2 

183 

500 

2.102 

789 
1.694 
27.031 
19,159 
13.239 
4.529 
1.088 
4,850 
2.912 
8.712 
5.281 
4.456 
440 

280.503 

273.400 

16.813 

4.868 

4,692 

8,451 

1,943 

4.049 

2.869 

1.992 

74 

8.906 

3.251 

2,028 

1.202 

3.631 

13.484 

11.839 

1.647 

7.536 

5.694 

1 

127 

436 

1.508 

66 

400 

1.464 

27.780 

19.062 

13.891 

3.967 

889 

5.692 

2.995 

6.071 

4.200 

3.500 

196 

150 

12 

368 

1.777 

890 

18 

1.080 

128 

25,640 

6,030 

3,014 

250 

6,202 

867 

5,441 

682 

6,475 

2,500 

3 

30,239 

24,441 

20,738 

4,347 

365 

1,113 

234.916 

173.430 

61,487 

110,748 

7,697 

37,922 

29.892 

397 

(2.319) 

1.636 

145 

16.302 

11.726 

4.576 

18.539 

7.170 

7.511 

1.123 

485 

1.300 

263.316 
258.102 
22.959 
4960 
5.267 
8,555 
1.965 
6,591 
3.413 
2.034 

456 
11.489 
3,716 

801 
1.394 
3.976 
4.227 
2.442 
1.786 
5.496 
2.998 

120 

179 

631 

2.008 

61 

879 
1.619 
29.427 
20.761 
13.941 
4.320 
2.169 
5.314 
3.237 
7.232 
4.793 
3.468 

440 

300.. 

315  .. 
12 

258 
2.205 

905 

268 
1.083 

234 

31.225 

7.266 

3.480 

327 
6.931 
1.115 
8.388 

687 
6.838 
2.675 

353 
31.593 
25.242 
20674 
4.759 

458 

1,134 

238,678 

175,900 

62,788 

117,578 

8031 

37,026 

26,406 

8.022 

6.837 

1.031 

154 
17,657 
12,156 
5.502 
20.435 
8.376 
8.282 
1.123 

514 
1.875 

313.375 

305.000 

22.338 

5,198 

10,004 

9,057 

2,253 

6.804 

3.148 

1.583 

392 

10.837 

3.605 

285 

1.298 

4.175 

12.080 

10.363 

1.717 

5.071 

2.749 

178 

219 

498 

1.844 

10 

692 

1.631 

29,457 

19,920 

14,724 

4,112 

742 

6,389 

3,032 

6,369 

4  177 

3,468 

440 

12 

257 

1.884 

982 

22 

1.108 

208 

27.510 

7.331 

3.480 

342 

7.006 

1.017 

4.845 

707 

6.604 

2.700 

3 

31.802 

25,446 

21,213 

4,850 

349 

1,158 

368.670 

198,467 

70,203 

139,187 

6682 

67,513 

21,903 

5.582 

4.267 

1.124 

192 

17.167 

11.606 

5.561 

20.341 

9.346 

7.508 

1.044 

360 

1.875 

358.982 

349.637 

22.341 

5.007 

10.218 

9.503 

2.326 

7.177 

3.059 

1.624 

398 

10.630 

3.861 

(8) 

1.305 

3  996 

11.725 

10.018 

1.707 

5.064 

2.929 

209 

159 

530 

2.021 

10 

443 

1.692 

30.170 

20.613 

15.460 

4.117 

740 

6.317 

3.123 

6.641 

4.310 

3.468 

440 

150 

12 

240 

1.935 

1.017 

12 

1.166 

305 

27.000 

7.353 

3.490 

346 

7.159 

1.008 

4.878 

723 

6.688 

2.700 

0 

34.747 

28.288 

23.928 

4.943 

357 

1,158 

295,233 

213,237 

81.996 

151.608 

7.251 

75.437 

22.450 

7,795 

6.486 

1.108 

200 

17.950 

12.256 

5.694 

20.726 

9.596 

7.740 

982 

332 

1.875 

389  087 

Depi  of  Defense  Milltny      . .  ......    _ 

379  214 

International  Affairs           . ... 

foreign  econ  finance  assislance .-. 

International  security                  ..  ......„.„,.„ 

22.362 
4.926 
10412 

10  020 

(ienerat  science/basic  researcb    .  „. ,   . „     ..... „ „ _..™- 

2  437 

Space  flight                                   _- .... ...;.  »t..i . .  „. 

7  583 

2  561 

Energy  supply _ — .. ..™ -._ _......„...... 

1208 

Energy  conservation      [ _ „ _ „«... 

406 

10.932 

Water  resources                     ,.„ « «.  ...,.,„..........„.t^.... ™.    .«.».« ;. 

4  039 

Conservation/ land  management _ .-._.. 

Recreational  resources             „„..«„...„...„..«...    .„.„„■„.._,..„..„..„ _.™ . .. 

(356) 
1  317 

Pollution  control '  abatement        .;.„.„...„„.....„„    ,....,..„„..'...:...„...... _. 

3  964 

11318 

9  628 

1.690 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  

Mortgage  credit/thrift            „ 

6.394 
4,234 

1412 

fHA  mortgage  credit                 , , 

167 

Housing  lor  elderly.'handicapped 

fmHA  rural  housing                .. ^.., 

Natl  Credit  Union  Admin   i„.,'..._ 

Postal  Service                       ™  „„  „......„........„...„.....„..;*»«,.»........-.;...........-, 

566 

2.080 

10 

444 

Other  commerce                    „..„... "    „-.„,.- '. 

1716 

Transportation                 .„, .'. .;. ...; ,.....: 

Ground  transportation -. ......,■. ^„ 

Higtiway  system . , ; ........ ..„,:.„ 

30,002 
20  442 
15.420 
3.987 

Railroads  ,.„„.;        „ ,...„;„.   

Air  transportation                   ,„,.    _.;..„ .,_... . '. „, 

738 

6,276 

Water  transportation               .. .._     .:. „...,,„, 

3,166 

6,631 

Community  development          „... ^.„ .„,.    „ 

4.300 

Community  devel  bloch     :..„ .„ 

3  468 

Urban  devel  action  grants . .... _ 

Rental  rehab  grants        , , 

440 
150 

Rental  development  giants „_, 

17 

373 

2.950 

1.353 

294 

1.178 

480 

28.178 

6.854 

3.200 

367 

7.418 

1.147 

5.515 

640 

6.604 

2.675 

383 

25.041 

23.037 

16.985 

4.252 

491 

1.068 

230.536 

184.133 

46.403 

118.748 

5.043 

35.190 

29.348 

10.025 

8.365 

1.547 

113 

18.154 

12.815 

5.340 

20.989 

8.560 

8.401 

1.213 

585 

1.975 

Urban  homesleading        _....    ...„.....„„„ ....^ 

12 

386 

8.438 

925 

418 

734 

684 

30.377 

6.265 

2.722 

3765 

1.078 

13.969 

383 

4.924 

2.730 

631 

40.368 

^6.107 

NA 

2.654 

847 

770 

NA 

NA 

NA 

»  168.566 

84.663 

16.972 

16.857 

28,629 

390 

2,790 

647 

553 

1,183 

2.426 

30.622 

7.225 

3.596 

346 

5.735 

1.344 

9.623 

572 

6.150 

2.823 

550 

23.989 

18.445 

14,534 

3,642 

923 

995 

151,852 

115,997 

35,855 

108,201 

6,265 

24732 

17,703 

27,813 

443 

2.626 

701 

476 

1.278 

737 

30.550 

6.713 

3.112 

352 

6.913 

1.286 

9.109 

606 

5,935 

2.399 

525 

26.984 

21.510 

17.530 

3.757 

665 

1.077 

174.90? 

132.950 

41.952 

116.960 

6.481 

28.777 

19.048 

26.105 

24.840 

361 

1.984 

590 

224 

1.156 

365 

25.854 

6.403 

3.041 

343 

7,401 

999 

4,386 

600 

6,094 

2.400 

378 

27.477 

55.087 

18.014 

3.844 

494 

1.037 

197.589 

146.207 

51.382 

107.981 

7.109 

32.266 

21.177 

13.876 

12.245 

1.491 

139 

15.784 

11,286 

4,498 

17.770 

7.769 

6.007 

1.201 

689 

1.375 

230 

1.971 

Ruiai  development                  .„ , . .„       

1.037 

Economic  development  assistance ;..„ _„ ; ...„ 

9 

1.214 

Disaster  relief /insurance                  .     ....... ,  , 

360 

27.868 

Elementary,  secondary 'vocational ;. .^ 

Education  for  disadvantaged , 

Indian  education              ;.„     .    .  , 

7,432 

3.530 

351 

6.997 

Research  geni  educ  aids _. 

1.011 

Training  and  employment           .... „.„. 

4.914 
727 

6.778 

Social  services  btock   „ _ :...._ 

Community  service  proirM : , 

Health  11985  del) .;;■_     _     .". 

2.700 

0 

37  329 

Health  care  services                 ..„ „ . „     '.. 

30  763 

Medicaid'         .. ^ : ..„..■. .; 

26  238 

Health  research           „„     __„...„.„    „.._.,. ......   ..-..^...i.    .          .,„     ™ 

5.040 

Healtli  care  worker  ed  ' ..; ; . ,_ , ,.._ 

364 

Consumer /Kcupalional  health/safety „ .'. :. 

Social  Security  and  Medicare               „ _ ;. „  . ... 

1,162 
323  833 

Social  Security                                  „. ,. .    ,  „ 

227  044 

Medicare                             

96  789 

Income  security  il985  defi           _ , 

General  retiremen!  disability    

163,297 
6,655 

federal  employee  leliremenl    . _.: .. ■_ 

Unemploymenl  compensation    „ __ 

82.023 
24.508 

Housing  assistance               „ „ 

Subsidized  housing        „    ._     :;,,„._„  „..,. 

10.165 
8.816 

Public  housing  assistance „ - ...™.'. ._« * 

1.162 

Ottiei  bousing  assistance  • 

1.265 
16.573 
11,740 
5,103 
19.985 
7.227 
8.485 
1.318 
902 
1.850 

186 

food  nutrition  assistance        ,. .    '. ....„, , 

8,875 
5,506 
3.369 
12.679 
5.895 
6.306 

132 

13.774 
9.182 
4.592 

17914 
6.469 
7.709 
1.275 
617 
1,618 

18.709 

food  stamps/Puerto  Rico .'. „ ; 

12.735 

Child  nutrition  etc          „ ,.. „.  „.. 

5.975 

Other  income  security            .„ . .. .-.......„ 

Supplemental  security ;.  „..    ...„.'. ......„„-„ ,._ 

21.237 
9.972 

AfBc  and  related  assistance .-.:., , ;.._.. 

Earned  income  lax  credit „ „..,. .v.........; ... , 

7.946 
923 

Refugee  assistance                    „. _...;.„ . . 

317 

Low  income  energy  as-istance      „....„ ,_., 

1.875 
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TABLE  A  -BUDGET  AUTHORITY.  IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  1977^84  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS-Contmued 


1984 


funclKjn,  suWuKtiw  or  progiam 


1977  actual     1980  actual     1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual     admmstra 

tion  proposal 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
prooosai 


1986 
(xoiecten 


1987 
ptoiectiod 


VeteiaiH  Benefils/Semce 
Administrate  ot  justice 

Bcdet  entwcemeni 
Gei*ral  Goveinmefit 
Genefjl  Puipose  Fiscal  Assistance 

Gcwal  Revenue  SHarmg 
Net  Interest 

Interest  on  puMc  debt 


lolal  Dudgel  auinoiitv 


Lo«  Income  sul)lotai  ' 
0MB  Low  Income  gfoup 


19  069 

21  208 

23  167 

24982 

25,364 

26.129 

26  303 

27,297 

28.404 

29.580 
6277 

3  601 

4  391 

4  343 

4,718 

5.367 

5602 

6,038 

6.074 

6,156 

604 

800 

864 

974 

1.076 

1,118 

1,137 

1,177 

1.181 

1,197 

3.051 
9272 

4  602 

5.125 

4.970 

5.544 

6,055 

5.553 

5,786 

5.878 

5.032 

8667 

6  251 

6.392 

6.364 

6,969 

6.741 

6.658 

6.793 

6,963 

6652 

6861 

4,573 

4,573 

4.574 

4  574 

4.574 

4,575 

4.575 

4,575 

38092 

64  508 

82  537 

84.697 

89.775 

103,180 

108.239 

116.138 

134.242 

130,868 

41.900 

74.781 
458.790 

95.503 
718.400 

117.190 
779.926 

128.619 

144.500 

149,500 

164.700 

177.900 

169,600 

465.231 

866.745 

900.110 

912,517 

1.006.538 

1.100300 

1.181,200 

50183 

74  035 

80.193 

65.444 

68.153 

55.976 

66.788 

64.303 

70.399 

76.349 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.56600 

63.200 

NA 

63.700 

65.500 

68.500 

72.500 

'  Included  m  m  income  subtotal  i  medicaid,  subsidized  Housing,  toed,  olliei  income  security  i 

-•  1977  income  secunty  tigute  includes  saiai  secunty  1977  HeallH  Caie  Services  figure  includes  medtaie 

Source  Low  Income  Housing  Inloimalion  Service 


TABLE  B.-BUDGET  AUTHORITY  IN  CONSTANT  1984  DOLLARS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 


Function,  iublunclion.  or  program 


UMI 


National  Defense 

Dept  ot  Defense  Military 
International  Affairs 

Foreign  econ  finan  asstc 
International  security  asstc 
Geni  Science  Space,  Tecii 
Gni  science  tiasic  research 
Space  lliglit 
Energy 

Energy  supply 
Energy  conservation 
Natural  Resources  Environnicnt 
Water  resources 
Conservation  land  management 
Recrealionji  resources 
fWlution  control  alHtemenl 
Agriculture 

farm  income  staOilizatiofl 
Agricultural  researcn  services 
Commerce  4  Housing  Credit 
llorigage  credit  innti  ms 
GNMA  mortgage  purcluses 
FHA  mortgage  credit 
Hsg  tor  elderly  tiandicapped 
fmHA  rural  tiousing 
Natl  Credit  Union  Admm 
Postal  Service 
Other  commerce 
Transportation 

Ground  trjnsportalwi 
Higliwiy  system 
Mass  transit 
Railroads 
Air  'ransponatKXi 
Water  iransportalion 
Community  'egon*  *»eiopment 
Community  deveiooment 

Community  devel  iJtock  grants 
Urban  devel  action  grants 
Rental  retiab  grants 
Rental  development  grants 
Urban  tiomesteading 
Otfwr  programs 
Area  regional  devetopmenl 
Rural  devetopment 
Econ  devel  asstc 
Indian  programs 
Disaster  reliel  Insurance 
Educ  Traing  Emplynl  Soc  Svc 
Eiemenlary  secondary  voc  ed 
Educ  lor  disadvantaged 
Indian  education 
Higher  education 
Reseaich.'genl  educ  aids 
Training  and  emptoyment 
Other  labor  service 
Social  services 

Social  services  Wock  grant 
Community  service  progs 
Health  !l985defi 
Health  care  services 
Medicaid  ' 
Health  leseaich 
Health  care  morter  ed  i  tng 
Consumeroccupalni  hit  safel 
Social  Security  and  Medicare 
Social  Security 
Medicare 
Income  Security  (1985  Det 
General  retirement  disab 
Federal  employw  retirement 
Unemployment  compensation 
Housing  Assistance  ' 
Subsidized  housing 
Public  hsg  operating  subs 
Other  housing  assistance 
Food- nutrition  assistance 


1 

;984  actual 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1977  Ktual     1 

980  actual     1 

981  actual     ! 

,982  actual     1 

1983  actual 

admin 
proposal 

estimate 

proposal 

proiection 

projection 

175045 

178174 

203.535 

238259 

257.009 

280,503 

265,316 

299.046 

327.722 

340,843 

171864 

174  332 

199.051 

232.864 

249  530 

273,400 

158,102 

291.054 

319.191 

332,199 

10  441 

18.970 

27,686 

16.632 

7.513 

16,813 

22,959 

21,317 

20.396 

19,590 

3918 

8  935 

5  02O 

4.959 

4.925 

4.868 

4,%0 

4,960 

4.571 

4,315 

1072 

NA 

2838 

4.269 

4.798 

4.692 

5,267 

9,547 

9.328 

9,121 

7  253 

7  506 

7  290 

7,695 

8,328 

8,451 

8,555 

8,643 

8.675 

8,778 

1801 

1  786 

1.720 

1,672 

1.712 

1,943 

1,965 

2,150 

2.123 

2,135 

3  389 

3  447 

3.556 

3,923 

6.616 

4,049 

6,591 

6,493 

6,552 

6.643 

7  891 

44  551 

7,553 

3,553 

4.308 

2,869 

3,413 

3.004 

2793 

2.243 

5  711 

44  398 

2,482 

2.269 

2,668 

1,992 

2,034 

1,511 

1.483 

1.058 

384 

900 

812 

183 

469 

74 

456 

365 

363 

356 

14  990 

L5  953 

12,417 

12,200 

13  898 

8.906 

11,489 

10341 

9,704 

9,577 

5808 

5081 

4,645 

4,355 

4,814 

3.251 

3,716 

3,440 

3  525 

3.538 

2  482 

3.161 

3.067 

2.794 

1959 

2.028 

801 

272 

|7l 

(3121 

1959 

2  044 

1436 

1.375 

1.653 

1.202 

1,394 

1.239 

1.191 

1.154 

4  265 

5.711 

3.326 

3,971 

3.844 

3.631 

3,976 

3.984 

3,648 

3.473 

3  842 

6  044 

7.416 

20  441 

32.438 

13.484 

4,227 

11,528 

10,704 

9,915 

2  141 

4  446 

5.634 

18.728 

30.663 

11.839 

2,442 

9,889 

9,146 

8,434 

1  718 

1 714 

1.740 

1,728 

1.775 

1.647 

1,786 

1,638 

1.558 

1,480 

8  688 

12.831 

7.294 

6,993 

5.510 

7.556 

5,496 

4,839 

4,623 

5,601 

3  240 

7  922 

3.546 

4418 

2.914 

5.694 

2,998 

2623 

2,674 

3,709 

16 

2  285 

1.515 

1,199 

2 

1 

120 

170 

191 

1,237 

1048 

396 

460 

221 

191 

127 

179 

209 

145 

146 

1347 

985 

889 

773 

523 

436 

631 

475 

484 

496 

827 

2.789 

665 

2.183 

2.198 

1,508 

2,008 

1.760 

1,845 

1.822 

0 

1  467 

17 

39 

0 

66 

61 

10 

9 

9 

3  592 

2  050 

1.499 

770 

825 

400 

879 

660 

404 

389 

2  089 

2  860 

2  256 

1.812 

1,771 

1,464 

1619 

1.556 

1.545 

1,503 

16  426 

24  704 

27.807 

23.157 

28,260 

27,780 

29,427 

28,110 

27.543 

26.282 

8865 

17136 

20.348 

15.861 

20.030 

19,062 

20,761 

19,009 

18.818 

17,900 

6  099 

11.217 

10146 

9,503 

13.841 

13,891 

13,941 

14,051 

14.114 

13.508 

924 

3135 

5,275 

3.904 

4.735 

3967 

4,320 

3.924 

3.758 

3.493 

1  940 

2  687 

4613 

2.144 

1,137 

889 

2,169 

708 

676 

647 

4  830 

4  833 

4.555 

4.123 

5.070 

5,692 

5,314 

6,097 

5.767 

5.498 

2660 

2.688 

2.892 

3,202 

3.044 

2,995 

3,237 

2,893 

2,851 

2.773 

20  273 

12.358 

9.086 

7194 

9.108 

6,071 

7,232 

6.078 

6,063 

5.809 

5  839 

6022 

5.368 

4,675 

5,521 

4,200 

4,793 

3,986 

3.935 

3,767 

5148 

4  586 

4.123 

3.765 

4657 

3,500 

3.468 

3.309 

3,166 

3,038 

0 

825 

753 

516 

460 

196 

440 

420 

402 

385 

79 

134 

0 

0 

0 

150 

300 

0 

137 

131 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

315 

0 

0 

0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

612 

477 

494 

393 

390 

368 

258 

245 

219 

201 

13  375 

3.410 

2.930 

2.161 

3  084 

1777 

2.205 

1.798 

1.767 

1.727 

1466 

791 

782 

643 

1,414 

890 

905 

937 

928 

908 

663 

676 

531 

244 

307 

18 

268 

21 

11 

8 

1163 

1.446 

1.426 

1.259 

1,232 

1,080 

1093 

1.057 

1.064 

1.063 

1084 

2  965 

822 

395 

502 

128 

234 

294 

361 

315 

48150 

37.431 

34,089 

28.166 

29,459 

29,640 

31,225 

26.252 

25.386 

24.404 

9931 

8.831 

7.491 

6.976 

7.166 

6,030 

7,266 

6996 

6,713 

6.511 

4  315 

4.396 

3.472 

3.313 

3,345 

3,014 

3,480 

3,321 

3,186 

3.092 

NA 

423 

393 

374 

384 

250 

327 

326 

316 

307 

5968 

7  010 

7.714 

8.063 

7,755 

6,202 

6,931 

6,686 

6.535 

6,130 

1 709 

1643 

1.435 

1.088 

1.199 

867 

1115 

970 

920 

886 

22.142 

11.763 

10164 

4.778 

5.766 

5,441 

8.388 

4,623 

4.453 

4.305 

607 

699 

676 

654 

669 

682 

687 

675 

660 

637 

7  805 

7517 

6.623 

6.639 

6904 

6,475 

6,838 

6,302 

6.106 

5.938 

4327 

3,451 

2.677 

2.615 

2,797 

2,500 

2,675 

2.577 

2,465 

2.365 

1000 

672 

586 

412 

400 

3 

353 

3 

0 

0 

63  987 

29  323 

30110 

29.934 

26.179 

30,239 

31.593 

30.348 

31.721 

32.701 

-  57  233 

22  546 

24.002 

60.013 

24,084 

24.441 

25.242 

24.283 

25.825 

26.949 

NA 

17,766 

19.561 

19.625 

19,848 

20.738 

20.674 

20.243 

21.844 

22,985 

4  207 

4  452 

4.192 

4.188 

4,445 

4,347 

4,759 

4.628 

4.513 

4,415 

1343 

1128 

742 

538 

513 

365 

458 

333 

326 

319 

1 221 

1216 

1202 

1,130 

1,117 

1.113 

1,134 

1,105 

1.057 

1.018 

NA 

185  615 

195.163 

215,256 

241,015 

234,916 

238.678 

351,813 

269.524 

283.684 

NA 

141  788 

148,351 

159.280 

192,503 

173,430 

175.900 

189,392 

194.668 

198,895 

NA 

43827 

46.812 

55976 

48  512 

61,486 

62,778 

66.993 

74,856 

84,789 

-•  267 193 

132  259 

130,518 

117,636 

124.146 

110,748 

117,578 

132.823 

138.406 

143  051 

■  134  024 

7.658 

7,232 

7,745 

5,272 

7,697 

8,031 

6,376 

6.620 

5,830 

26  902 

30.231 

32,111 

35,151 

36,790 

37.922 

37,026 

64,426 

68,868 

71854 

26.720 

21,639 

21,255 

23,071 

30,682 

29.892 

26,406 

20.902 

20,495 

21,470 

45  380 

33.997 

29.129 

15,117 

10,481 

397 

8.022 

5.327 

7,116 

8,905 

NA 

NA 

27,718 

13,340 

8,745 

12,319) 

6.837 

4.072 

5,921 

7,723 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,624 

1617 

1,636 

1.031 

1073 

1,012 

1.018 

NA 

NA 

1112 

151 

118 

154 

154 

183 

183 

163 

14.069 

16,837 

18493 

17,195 

18,979 

16,302 

17.657 

16,382 

16,387 

16,389 
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TABLE  B,-BUDGET  AUTHORITY  IN  CONSTANT  1984  DOLLARS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS-Contmued 
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Function  subfunclion.  or  program 

1977  actual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984  actual 
admin 
proposal 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposal 

1986 
protection 

198? 
protection 

Food  stamps/Puerto  Rico  aid 

Child  nutrition  othei  progs _ 

Other  income  security  '                .       ™™ .....,.,,"»"——" -™™ .,....-™. 

8.728 

5.340 

20,097 

9.344 

9.996 

0 

209 

0 

30.226 

5.708 

957 

6.104 

14,697 

10,544 

60,379 

66,415 

11,224 
5,613 

21,897 
7,906 
9,423 
1.558 
754 
1,978 

25,923 

5,367 

978 

5,625 

10,594 
8,386 

78.851 

91.408 

13.100 
5.694 

22.300 
8,064 
9,468 
1,471 
1,006 
2.064 

25.851 
4,846 
964 
5.719 
6.975 
5.103 

92.098 
106.566 

12,295 
4,900 

19,359 
9.464 
6,544 
1,308 
751 
2,043 

27,216 
5,140 
1,061 
5,414 
6,964 
4,982 

92,270 
127,669 

13,397 
5,583 

21,943 
8,949 
8,783 
1,268 
612 
2,065 

26,517 
5.611 
1.125 
5.796 
6,653 
4,782 

93,856 
134,465 

11,726 

4,576 

18.539 

7,170 

7511 

1,123 

485 

1,300 

26.129 

5,602 

1,118 

6.055 

6.969 

4,574 

103.180 

144,500 

12,156 

5.502 

20,435 

8,376 

8.282 

1,123 

514 

1,875 

26,303 

6,038 

1,137 

5,553 

6,741 

4,574 

108,239 

149,500 

11,075 

5,307 

19.411 

8,919 

7165 

996 

344 

1,789 

26  049 

5,796 

1,123 

5,521 

6,354 

4.366 

110,828 

157,169 

11,189 

5,198 

18,921 

8,760 

7,066 

896 

303 

1,712 

25,931 

5,620 

1,078 

5,366 

6,201 

4,177 

113,423 

162,409 

11,156 
5,234 
18  604 

Supplemental  security  inco..„ _., , ,....,.: 

AFDC  and  related  astc   ;.■........ _ 

Earned  income  tax  credit ™.. ,._ .'. ., , ..." 

Refugee  assistance         „...- , -,. 

Low  income  energy  assic .    ,.:.;. 

Veterans  Benefits/Services                         .~.       .  -.._     -.    i  .         ■.,,„..' 

8,736 

6,961 

809 

278 

1,643 

25  913 

Administiation  of  Justice          .     ^........ ; ..~. -.-..™. — 

Border  enforcement  (Custom/Ill), .-. :....„ .. -..  _.-...^....,.. 

5,499 
1,049 
5109 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Asstc , .-. . , ™ ~-., , _. 

General  Revenue  Sharini ..._.;. L _.._•. : ,.. 

Net  Interest „■  ....: : - .-... ..i:. - 

6,100 

4,008 

114  643 

165.217 

737,434 

805.267 

801.621 

849,663 

906,143 

900.110 

912.517 

960,515 

1,004,486 

1.034.755 

low  income  subtotal  '           —*«.,«—«.«.    „.....««--..«. ~ ........,:....„..;...-, „,.....„.... . 

79,545 
NA 

90.496 
NA 

89.483 
NA 

71,296 
61,661 

71,251 
66,073 

55.976 
NA 

66.788 
63,700 

61,363 
62,505 

64.269 
62  535 

66883 

0MB  low  income  group                              ' - 

63  511 

•  Programs  or  subfunctions  included  in  Low  Income  subtotal 

-'  Health  seivices  figure  includes  Medicare,  Income  Security  figure  includes  Social  Security 

Source  Low  Income  Housing  htoimation  Service 

TABLE  C  -BUDGET  AUTHORITY  IN  RELATION  TO  MILITARY  SPENDING  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

|for  each  dollar  of  National  Defense  budget  authority,  shows  the  amount  spent  on  other  programs  or  lunclionsl 


function,  subfunction  or  program 

1977  actual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984  admm 
proposal 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposal 

1986 
protection 

1987 
protection 

National  Defense                                 

100 
0  98 
0  06 
0  05 
001 
0  04 
0  01 
002 
0  05 
0  03 
0  00 
0  09' 
0  03 
001 
001 
0  02 
0  02 
0  01 
001 
005 
0.02 
OJO 

doi 

001 

000 
0 
0.02 
0.01 
009 
0  05 
003 
001 
0  01 
0  03 
0  02 
012 
0  03 
0  03 
0 
OOO 
0 
0 
0  00 
0  08 
0  01 
0  00 
0  01 
0  01 
026 
0.06 
O02 
0 
0 
0  01 
013 
000 
0  04 
0  02 
0  01 
037 
»  0  33 

002 
0  01 
OOl 

100 
0  98 
Oil 
0  05 
0 
0  04 
001 
002 
0  25 
0  25 
0  01 
0  09 
0  03 
0  02 
0  01 
0  03 
0  03 
0  02 
001 
007 
0  04 
0.01 
OOO 
001 
002 
0  01 
001 
002 
0,14 
010 
0  06 
0  02 
002 
003 
0  02 
0  07 
0  03 
0  03 
0  00 
0  00 
0 
0 
0  00 
0  02 
0  00 
000 
0  01 
0  02 
021 
005 
002 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
0  07 
0  00 
0  04 
0  02 
0  00 
016 
013 
010 
0  02 
0  01 
0  01 
104 
080 
0  25 

100 
0  98 
014 
0  02 
0  01 
004 
0  01 
0  02 
004 
0  01 
0  00 
0  06 
0  02 
0  02 
0  01 
0  02 
0  04 
0  03 
0  01 
0  04 
0  02 
001 
000 
0  00 
0  00 
000 
001 
0  01 
014 
010 
0  05 
0  03 
0  02 
0  02 
0  01 
0  04 
0  03 
0  02 
000 
0 
0 
0 
0  00 
001 
0  00 
000 
001 
0  00 
017 
0  04 
0  02 
OOO 
0  00 
0  01 
0  05 
0  00 
0  03 
0  01 
0  00 
015 
012 
010 
0  02 
0  00 
0  01 
0  96 
0  73 
0  23 

100 
098 
0  07 
002 
0  02 
0.03 
0  01 
0  02 
0  01 
0  01 
0  00 
0  05 
0  02 
0  01 
0  01 
0  02 
0  09 
0  08 
001 
0  03 
0  02 
0  01 
000 
0  00 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
010 
0  07 
0  04 
0  02 
0  01 
0  02 
0  01 
0  03 
0  02 
0  02 
0  00 
0 
0 
0 
0  00 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
0  00 
012 
003 
0  01 
000 
0  00 
0  00 
0  02 
000 
0  03 
0  01 
0  00 
013 
0  25 
0  08 
0  02 
0  00 
000 
0  90 
0  67 
0  23 

100 
0  97 
0  03 
0  02 
002 
0,03 
0  01 
0  03 
002 
001 
000 
005 
002 
0  01 
001 
001 
013 
012 
0  01 
002 
001 
000 
0  00 
000 
0  01 
0 
0  00 
0  01 

oil 

0  08 
0  05 
002 
0  00 
0  02 
0  01 
0  04 
0  02 
0  02 
0  00 
0 
0 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
001 
000 
0  00 
0  00 

on 

0  03 
0  01 
000 
0  00 
000 
002 
000 
003 
001 
000 
010 
0  09 
0  08 
0  02 
0  00 
0  00 
0  94 
0  75 
019 

lOO 
0  97 
006 
002 
0  02 
0  03 
0  01 
0  01 
0  01 
0  01 
0  00 
0  03 
0  01 
0  01 
000 
0  01 
0  05 
0  04 
0  01 
0  03 
002 
0  00 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
0  00 
000 
001 
010 
0  07 
0  05 
0  01 
0  00 
0  02 
0  01 
002 
0  01 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
0 
000 
0  00 
001 
0  00 
0  00 
0  00 
000 
0  09 
002 
0  01 
OOO 
0  00 
0  00 
002 
000 
002 
001 
0  00 

on 

0  09 
0  07 
0  02 
000 
000 
094 
0  62 
0  22 

100 
0  97 
009 
0  02 
002 
003 
001 
002 
001 
001 
000 
004 
001 
000 
001 
001 
002 
001 
001 
002 
001 
000 
000 
000 
001 
000 
000 
001 

oil 

0  08 
0  05 
002 
001 
002 
0  01 
003 
002 
001 
0  00 
000 
000 
000 
000 
001 
000 
000 
0  00 
0  00 
012 
003 
001 
000 
000 
000 
003 
000 
0  03 
0  01 
0  00 
012 
010 
008 
002 
0  00 
000 
090 
0  66 
0  24 

i-oo 

0  97 
0  07 
0  02 
0  03 
0  03 
0  01 
002 
0  01 
0  01 
0  00 
0  03 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
0  01 
0  04 
0  03 
001 
0  02 
001 
0  00 
000 
0  00 
001 
000 
0  00 
0  01 
0  09 
0  06 
0  05 
0  01 
000 
002 
0  01 
0  02 
0  01 
0  01 
OOO 
0 
0 
0  00 
000 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
000 
000 
0  09 
0  02 
0  01 
0  00 
0  00 
0  00 
0  02 
000 
0  02 
001 
000 
010 
0  08 
007 
0  02 
0  00 
0  00 
118 
0  63 
0  22 

100 
0  97 
006 
001 
003 
003 
0  01 
0  02 
001 
000 
000 
003 
0  01 
000 
OOO 
OOl 
0  03 
003 
000 
0  01 
001 
000 
000 
0  00 
001 
000 
000 
0.00 
008 
006 
004 
001 
000 
002 
001 
002 
0  01 
001 
000 
0  00 

0 
OOO 
000 
001 
000 
000 
000 
000 
008 
0  02 
001 
000 
000 
000 
0  01 
000 
0  02 
0  01 

0 
010 
0  08 
007 
001 
000 
000 
082 
0  59 
0.23 

100 
0  97 

Internalioral  Affairs                                   „. ; ,^^ i„ «...;. 

Foreign  econ/finan  asstc                   »:. ...     ™.. ;. „..«.... 

006 
001 

International  secunty  asstc   , — _...„..... 

Gen  Science  Space  Tech                    . ....    . ,  „j „.,.,.  „.«....,.„.„...„.,....„ „„ 

003 
003 

001 

Space  flight        ^  „      .i..„ .  .    _ „„.„„..,„.„_„. ™...„, ........... 

0  02 

Energy                  .. , ™ „. „ , 

001 

Energy  supply  „,„ „ 

Energy  reservation       .,... ,.„ 

Natural  Resources/EnvironmeM „„,.„    u  ^u.».„-...„ - ... 

0  00 
000 
0  03 

0  01 

Conservation.'land  management -. :. . ....._ „ 

Recreational  resources ■ ; ;..,.>;_„„. , * ., :. 

Pollution  control/abatement      _.».„; .. ..„.'. ..,.....■„....., 

Agriculture                                        _„_.,..... ;..,„ ..„..„ „...,™...„ „ 

-0  00 
000 
0  01 
0  03 

Farm  income  stabilization          .,^ ,.; ,. 

002 

0  00 

Cnmrnfrrp  and  Housing  Crerlit , .;.......'. .'.. 

0  02 

0  01 

GflMA  mortgage  purchases , .:-..._ . '. __..... 

0.00 

000 

Hsg  lor  elderly, 'handicapped ^,._^..^...„..;,..; __ 

000 
0  01 

Nail  Credit  Union  Adm        '.—.-i , ..... . :. ; 

000 

Postal  Service  „,..   , ..„ _...... . . .....:„ 

000 

Other  commerce ._..„...... _., .-...■. .....■....„..— 

OOO 
0  08 

Ground  transportation „„„ „,_ , . 1 ...... 

Highway  system ..„^ ; .; !...„.. ,,_ 

Mass  transit        ,:........„ .    _.., , . ,«„ „..^..   ,™.. 

0  05 
0  04 
0  01 

Railroads ._ .  "_„™... .i„ '. . .... 

000 

Air  transportation         __... .' „..^ ;„„!.^....... 

0  02 

Water  transportation                 .            _„*.  „.«.....       .     • .. 

001 

Community  regional  developmeirl .„ '. . .....'„-...: .. .._ 

002 

Community  development ,.., .,.•....- i _ 

Community  devel  block  grant                .1 '. ,„.. : ., ,. 

llrhan  rlpvpl  action  grants                            ,.- 

001 
0  01 
000 

Rental  rehab  grants  (prop)                   _.: .  ;...;......._.„      

000 

0 

Urban  homesteadmg       :.... ..„..,, „ . „...,.„ 

000 
000 

Area/regional  development       :.....„ _..„..„ . 

Rural  development           ,,.    ..„...„..; „....: „...„.. _.,.„... 

Econ  devel  asstc . ;„..........^ , 

0  01 
0  00 
000 

Indian  programs  ., , ..,.. , 

Oisastpi  relief /Insiiianc? „ ,.;,  .;„,,,. 

0  00 
000 

Educ  Traing  Emplyml  Soc  Svc    ,  ,. ■ .._ : ;....... _ _..: 

007 

Elementary.'secondary,  voc  ed ._ ;.... .'  '.. ,.....,._;. , 

Educ  lor  disadvantaged  ; .. :.„ _ 

002 
OOl 
000 

000 

Research,' genI  educ  aids :...... _ 

000 
001 

Other  labor  service     :. _ ; ,. : 

OOO 

Social  services                     ..., 

Social  services  block  giant _. 

Community  service  progs «.. .*..,....-. 

Health                   

002 

001 

00 

010 

008 

Medicaid' _. 

Health  research                       ...■...". 

Health  care  worker  ed  and  tng , .; 

007 
001 
000 
000 

083 

Social  Security             ...„..............;... - ..~«......i«..»«.^™.,. 

■ 

058 

Medicare          — — „. j.„ — 

0  25 
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TABLE  C  -BUDGET  AUTHORITY  IN  REWTION  TO  MILITARY  SPENDING  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS-Continusd 
IFm  eacli  dollar  ot  National  Delense  budget  auttKwity,  snows  tt»  amount  spent  on  olfw  piogtams  m  functions  | 


Function,  subtunction.  oi  program 


1977  actual     1980  actual     1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual     "^'(^'" 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
proposal 


1986  1987 

profeclnn        protection 


Income  Security  

General  retirement  disaC      

Federal  employee  retirement  

Unemployment  compensation 

Housing  assistance  ' 
SuOsiflized  'Musing 
PuWic  isg  wrating  subs 
Other  liousing  assistance 
Ftiod,  nutrition  assistance  ' 

Food  stamps  Puerlo  Rico  aid 

CMl  nulntwi,  otiier  pio 

ODKt  acmie  security '       

Samleinental  security  income 

AFDC  and  related  sstc 

Earned  income  lai  credit 

Refugee  assistance 


Low  income  energy  asslc^. 


Veterans  Benefits,  Services 
Administration  ot  justice 

Border  enlofcement  {(jistoms/M) ., 

General  Gmerranent  

General  Purpose  F'scal  Asstc 

General  Revenue  Snarai| 

Net  Interest  .• 

Interest  on  public  defit 


Total  budget  aullwfily  . 


•153 

'0  77 

015 

0  15 

0  26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

008 

0  05 

003 

Oil 

005 

OK 

0 

000 

0 

017 

003 

001 

003 

008 

006 

034 

038 


0  74 
0  04 
017 
012 
019 
NA 
NA 
NA 
0  09 
006 
0  03 
012 
0,04 
005 
001 
0  00 
001 
015 
0,03 
001 
0  03 
0  06 
005 
044 
0  51 


0  64 
0  04 
016 
010 
014 
014 
0 
001 
009 
0  06 
0  03 
Oil 
0  04 
005 
0  01 
0  00 
0  01 
0  13 
002 
000 
0  03 
0  03 
003 
045 
0  52 


0  49 
0  03 
015 
010 
006 
006 
001 
000 
0  07 
0  05 
0  02 
008 
004 
0  03 
0  01 
000 
001 
Oil 
0  02 
000 
0  02 
0  03 
002 
039 
0  54 


421 


452 


394 


3  57 


048 
002 
014 
012 
004 
003 
001 
000 
007 
0  05 
0  02 
009 
003 
0  03 
000 
000 
001 
010 
002 
000 
0  02 
0,03 
0  02 
0  37 
0  52 


353 


0  39 
0  03 
014 
Oil 
000 
^001 
001 
OOO 
006 
0  04 
002 
0,07 
003 
0  03 
0  00 
0  00 
000 
0  09 
0  02 
000 
002 
002 
0  02 
037 
052 


0  44 
0  03 
014 
010 
003 
0  03 
0  00 
000 
007 
0  05 
0  02 
0  08 
0  03 
003 
OOO 
000 
0  01 
010 
0  02 
000 
0  02 
0  03 
0  02 
041 
0  56 


0  44 
0  02 
0  22 
007 
002 
001 
0  00 
000 
0  05 
0  04 
002 
0  06 
0  03 
0  02 
0  00 
0  00 
001 
0  07 
002 
000 
0  02 
0  02 
001 
0  37 
0  53 


042 
0  02 
0  21 
006 
0  02 
002 
0  00 
000 
005 
003 
0  02 
0  06 
0  03 
0  02 
OOO 
000 
0  01 
008 
002 
000 
002 
002 
0  01 
0  35 
050 


0  42 
0  02 
021 
006 
0  03 
0  02 
000 
000 
005 
0  03 
0  02 
0  05 
0  03 
002 
0  00 
0  00 
000 
0  08 
0  02 
0  00 
0  01 
0  02 
001 
034 
0  48 


321 


344 


321 


307 


304 


Low  Income  subtotal  ' 
0M6  Low  Income  group 


045 
NA 


0  51 
NA 


044 
0 


030 
026 


028 
026 


0  20 

0 


0  25 
0  24 


021 
021 


020 
019 


0  20 
019 


I  Included  m  low  income  subtotal  are  Medicaid,  subsidijed  tiousing,  food  and  otiier  income  security  programs 
'  Healtti  Services  figure  includes  Medrcare  Income  Security  includes  Social  Security 
Source  Low  Ixome  Housing  Inloimation  Service  ibased  on  Federal  budget  documents) 

TABLE  D  -BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  LOW  INCOME  PROGRAMS  COMPARED  TO  THAT  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

(SHOWS  for  each  dollar  spent  on  low  income  programs,  the  amount  spent  on  other  suWunclons  or  piogramsl 


Function,  subfunction,  or  program 


National  Defense 

Dept  of  Defense  tHilitaiy    _... 

International  Affairs  

Foreign  econ/linan  asstc     

International  security  asstc 

Geni  Science.  Space,  Tech  ..... 

Gni  science/basic  researcn   ._; 

Space  fhgM -.- . 

Energy  , 

Energy  supper         ~. 

Energy  conservation „ 

Natural  Resources,  Envirorawnt 

Water  resources  

Conservation  land  managenwl 

Recreational  resources  

Pollution  control  aCalement 
Agnotfure 

Farm  income  stabilisation 
Agricultural  research  service 
{iimmercf  4  Housing  (/edit 
Mortgage  credit,  thrift  ms 

GNNA  mortgage  purchases      

fHA  mortgage  credit 
Housing  for  elderly  handicapped 
FmHA  rural  Iwusint 
Natl  Credit  Union  Umin 

Postal  Service        

Other  commerce    .„.-. 

Transportation  

Ground  transportation       

Highway  system        

Mass  transit  

Railroads 
»,r  transportation 
Water  transportation 
Community /regional  development 
Community  development 

Community  devel  block  grants 
Uttan  devel  action  grants 
Rental  retiab  grants 
Rental  development  grants 
Urban  homesteading 
Oilier  programs 
Area  regional  devdctmnt 

Rural  devefopnoil 

Econ  devel  asstc 
Indian  programs 
Disaster  rehef  insurance 
[due,  Iraimrg.  Emplymt  Soc  Svc 
Elementary /secondary  voc  ed 
Educ  lor  disadvantaged 
Indian  education 
Higher  education 
Research/ gent  educ  aids 
Training  and  employment 
Other  labor  service 
Social  services 

Social  services  Wocli  gran 
Conmumry  service  progs 


..._ 


_ — . .i.«.— -.    ^ ; -.».. 

-. ...,—.-.- 


dual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposal 

1986 
protection 

7  20 

197 

2  27 

3  34 

361 

3  97 

487 

5.10 

216 

193 

222 

3  27 

3  50 

3  86 

4  74 

497 

nvi 

021 

031 

0  23 

Oil 

0  34 

035 

0  29 

nil 

0.10 

006 

007 

007 

007 

008 

006 

noi 

NA 

003 

006 

007 

0  08 

016 

014 

an 

cot 

008 

Oil 

012 

013 

'014 

013 

0(17 

002 

002 

0  02 

002 

0  03 

004 

0  03 

ftD4 

0.04 

0  04 

006 

009 

010 

Oil 

010 

ntfl 

0.49 

0  08 

0  05 

006 

0  03 

0  05 

0  03 

noT 

0.50 

003 

003 

004 

0  03 

0  02 

O02 

000 

001 

0  01 

O'.O 

0  01 

001 

001 

0  01 

0  19 

018 

014 

017 

0  20 

017 

017 

014 

0  07 

006 

0  05 

0  06 

007 

006 

0  06 

0  05 

003 

003 

003 

0  04 

003 

0  01 

000 

-000 

on? 

0,02 

002 

0  02 

0  02 

002 

0  02 

0  02 

005 

006 

004 

006 

0  05 

0  06 

006 

005 

005 

007 

008 

029 

046 

006 

019 

015 

003 

007 

010 

034 

0  58 

0O4 

016 

013 

002 

002 

0  02 

0,02 

002 

0  03 

0  03 

0  02 

Oil 

014 

0  08 

010 

008 

0  08 

008 

008 

0  04 

009 

0  04 

006 

004 

0  04 

004 

006 

noo 

003 

0  02 

0  02 

OOO 

0  00 

0  00 

0  02 

nni 

000 

001 

000 

000 

000 

0  00 

000 

0  02 

001 

001 

00! 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

001 

003 

0  01 

0  03 

003 

0  03 

0  03 

003 

NA 

002 

0  00 

000 

NA 

000 

000 

000 

005 

002 

0  02 

OOl 

001 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

0  03 

0  03 

0  03 

003 

002 

0  02 

0  03 

0  02 

0  21 

0  27 

0  31 

032 

040 

044 

046 

0  39 

Oil 

019 

0  23 

0  22 

0  28 

0  31 

0  31 

0  27 

008 

012 

on 

013 

019 

021 

0  23 

0  20 

001 

0  03 

0  06 

005 

007 

0  06 

0  06 

0  05 

002 

0  03 

005 

003 

002 

0  03 

001 

0  01 

006 

005 

005 

006 

007 

0  08 

010 

0  08 

003 

0  03 

0  03 

0  04 

U04 

005 

005 

0  04 

0?5 

014 

010 

010 

013 

Oil 

010 

009 

0  07 

007 

0  05 

007 

008 

0  07 

006 

006 

006 

0  05 

0  05 

005 

0  07 

0  05 

0  05 

005 

NA 

0  01 

0  01 

oo; 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

000 

0  00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0  00 

000 

000 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0  00 

0  00 

000 

0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

000 

000 

000 

000 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  00 

000 

000 

017 

0  04 

0  03 

003 

0  04 

003 

0  03 

0  03 

007 

0  01 

oo; 

001 

0  32 

0  01 

0  02 

0  01 

001 

001 

0  01 

COO 

COO 

000 

000 

000 

0  01 

0  02 

0  02 

002 

0  02 

0  02 

002 

0  02 

0  01 

0  03 

001 

001 

0  01 

000 

0  00 

0  00 

061 

0  41 

0  38 

0  40 

041 

0  47 

0  43 

0  36 

01? 

010 

008 

010 

010 

Oil 

Oil 

010 

nos 

0  05 

0  04 

0  05 

0  05 

005 

0  05 

0  05 

0 

000 

000 

001 

001 

000 

0  01 

000 

008 

0  09 

0  09 

Oil 

Oil 

0!0 

on 

0  09 

on? 

0  02 

0  02 

0  02 

0  02 

0  02 

002 

0  01 

0?« 

0  13 

Oil 

0  07 

008 

0,13 

0  08 

0  06 

noi 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

nin 

0  08 

0  07 

009 

010 

010 

0  10 

0  09 

0  05 

004 

003 

004 

0  04 

0  04 

0  04 

0  04 

0  01 

aoi 

001 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

000 

0 
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TABLE  D  -BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  LOW  INCOME  PROGRAMS  COMPARED  TO  THAT  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS— Continued 

iShows,  lor  eacti  dollar  spent  on  low  income  programs,  the  amount  spent  on  Dthei  suMunclions  oi  progiams| 


function.  suWunctwn.  or  program 

1977  actual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposal 

1986 
protection 

_ '  0  00 

0,32 
0,25 
0  20 
0  05 
001 
0  01 
2  05 
157 
0  48 
146 
0  08 
0  33 
024 
038 
0 
0 
0 
019 
012 
006 
•     0  24 
009 
010 
002 
001 
0  02 
0,29 
006 
001 
006 
012 
0  09 
087 
101 

0,34 
0  27 
0  22 
005 
0  01 
0  01 
218 
166 
0  52 
146 
0  08 
036 
0,24 
0,33 
031 
0 
0  02 
0  21 
015 
0  06 
0,25 
009 
Oil 
0  02 
001 
0  02 
029 
005 
0  01 
0  06 
0  08 
0  06 
103 
119 

0  42 
0  84 
0  28 
006 
001 
0  02 
302 
2  23 
0  79 
165 
Oil 
049 
0  32 
021 
019 
0  02 
000 
0  24 
017 
0.07 
0  27 
012 
0  09 
002 
001 
0  03 
0  38 
0  07 
0  01 
0  08 
010 
007 
129 
179 

0  37 
0  34 
0  28 
0  06 
0  01 
002 
3  38 
2  70 
0  68 
174 
0  07 
0  52 
0  43 
015 
012 
002 
000 
027 
019 
008 
031 
013 
012 
0,02 
001 
003 
0  37 
0  08 
002 
0  08 
009 
0  07 
132 
189 

0  47 
0  38 
0  31 
0  07 
001 
0  02 
3  57 
2  63 
094 
176 
012 
0  55 
040 
012 
010 
002 
000 
0  26 
018 
008 
0  31 
013 
012 
0  02 
0  01 
0  03 
0  39 
0  09 
0  02 
0  08 
010 
0  07 
162 
224 

0  49 
0  40 
033 
008 
001 
002 
5  73 
309 
109 
216 
010 
105 
034 
009 
007 
002 
000 
0  27 
018 
009 
0  32 
015 
012 
002 
001 
003 
0  42 
009 
0  02 
009 
010 
007 
181 
256 

0  49 

...... .:...._ 2  0  72 

0  40 

0 

034 

............ 0  05 

0  07 

_..  _..; 002 

000 

_...    ...:... 0  02 

002 

.„    ;, ...                NA 

424 

.. . : NA 

297 

.  .„. „.„. _...;._ ., NA 

127 

„ .._ ; :..... '  3  36 

214 

; : ^  1 68 

009 

..;..... ...j 0  34 

107 

............„....._...._....            0  34 

032 

057 

_. „ 0 

013 

012 

0 

002 

0 

000 

„ ..  ._      ...... 018 

025 

„ Oil 

017 

. 0  07 

008 

._.„.. 0  25 

028 

„..     ...  0  12 

013 

...: .„ , „            013 

010 

....,„ „..„    .... 0 

001 

.....1 _.... 000 

000 

„ .. 0 

0  02 

038 

039 

0  07 

008 

., . „.            0  01 

002 

„„;, .. 0  08 

0  08 

: 018 

009 

.. _„... - 0 13 

006 

0  76 

171 

Interest  on  public  debt    , ; .. .■ — 

. „ 0  83 

247 

Total  budget  authority . — -..- 

9  27 

890 

896 

1192 

12,72 

13  66 

1565 

1547 

1 00 

1,00 
NA 

100 
NA 

100 
0  86 

100 
0  93 

100 
0  95 

100 
102 

1.00 

0MB  low  income  group                 

NA 

095 

I  Medicaid,  subsidised  hsg,  lood,  otiier  income  security 

■'  Health  care  includes  medicare,  income  security  includes  social  security 

Source  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service 


TABLE  E.-MARKET  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Furtctw,  sobfuftction.  or  program 

1977  actual 

1980  actual 

1981  actual 

1982  actual 

1983  actual 

1984 
estimate 

1985 
proposed 

1986 
proposed 

1987 
proposed 

NatKXia!  Oetense                  

International  Aflairs  - 

97,501 

4,831 

_ „ 4.677 

135,056 

10.733 

5.722 

6.313 

13.812 

4.294 

2,328 

1.707 

5,510 

4,762 

3,459 

7,782 

3,696 

151 

753 

1,719 

1,677 

21,120 

10,068 

4,878 

3,902 

225 

159.765 

11,130 

6,359 

10,227 

13,525 

4.215 

2.576 

1.632 

5.169 

5.572 

3.993 

3.946 

651 

182 

817 

(1291 

1.343 

23.381 

9.394 

5.111 

4.042 

371 

187,418 

9,982 

7.070 

4,674 

12,934 

4,032 

2,746 

1.477 

5.012 

14,875 

13,289 

3,865 

1,216 

(237) 

742 

1,247 

707 

20,560 

7,165 

4,583 

3,792 

388 

210,484 
8,995 
7,745 
3,999 

12,669 
3,901 
1,503 
1,454 
4.263 
2.206 

20,628 
4,422 
2.125 
(192) 
800 
1,830 
789 

21,385 
6,936 
4,293 
4,293 
451 

237,548 

13,502 

8,291 

3,463 

12,302 

4,207 

862 

1.608 

3,937 

10.693 

8.927 

3.805 

1.063 

(753) 

803 

2.085 

879 

26,123 

7.594 

4,682 

4.682 

uo 

272.040 
17,492 
8,818 
3,144 
11,346 
3.830    . 

323 

1.502 

4.171 

14.319 

12.599 

1,127 

(1.177) 

(1.157) 

803 

1,842 

692 

27.061 

7,586 

4,788 

4.788 

490 

75 

20 

16 

2.618 

1.181 

316 

1,148 

179 

27.893 

7,144 

3.419 

331 

7,188 

4.910 

6.785 

2,796 

123 

32,916 

26,550 

22,129 

260.322 

190.639 

69,683 

122.188 

5.670 

40,017 

310.550 

17,855 

9.350 

2,914 

10,645 

3728 

13 

1,417 

4J03 

12.048 

10.354 

564 

(1,544) 

(1,436) 

712 

2,012 

443 

28.290 

7,076 

4.559 

4,559 

512 

188 

112 

15 

2.357 

1,167 

162 

1,144 

160 

"  27,684 

7,320 

3,479 

341 

7.037 

.4.866 

6,667 

2,703 

0 

32,680 

28.217 

23,928 

280.664 

204,159 

76,505 

107,017 

5.846 

42.634 

348.595 
18.842 
9.790 

4.172 

2,517 

Natural  Resources  'Environnient                 ^. .  „„ „..„ „„ .-. . „ 

lO.OOO 

10,224 

3.284 

3,939 

Conservation '  land  rnanagPTDent                  .'    ..».»...     ...,-  - .—— 

1.755 

(366) 

1.769 

1,374 

PoJiutton  control,  abatement         „._. „.„,„.„„ .„...„.„..„.»»^ 

„ 5,704 

3,808 

5,526 

11,940 

4.485 

10,250 

CofTimerce  and  twusmg  credit                ^       ...    „  ..»..».l.    „ «..«..« . 

(31) 

1,151 

.._...._.        (3,270) 

(1,075) 

FRA  morleaM  creritl                                             ^                    .      .  .. 

492 

(1,608) 

4 

442 

648 

1,974 

:._ 1,830 

444 

...., 14,636 

28,870 

._.4 6,283 

6,848 

3,526 

4,508 

Community  rtPvH  WorK  ptmIs.      

2.089 
.....              0 

4,500 

Urban  devel  actwn  grants  .„. 

Rental  rehab  prants                                                             .       _     .. 

530 
188 

••ajiio' 

798 

629 

991 

2,043 

30,767 

6,732 

3,569 

395 

5,694 

10,345 

6,116 

3.706 

592 

23,131 

17,985 

14,028 

152,151 

117,117 

35.034 

75.983 

6.567 

14,675 

27M 

839 

536 

984 

1,604 

31,402 

7.043 

3,354 

316 

6.790 

9.241 

6,531 

2,646 

619 

26,833 

21.202 

16.948 

177.119 

137,970 

39,149 

87,159 

7,054 

17,547 

12" 

2.735 

917 

412 

1,078 

(119) 

26,300 

6.780 

2.954 

339 

6.507 

6,053 

5,950 

2,567 

387 

27,449 

21,782 

17,391 

200,712 

154,144 

46,368 

94,199 

7,661 

19.388 

9 

2.644 

1,039 

303 

1,114 

(1) 

26,606 

6,294 

2,635 

336 

7,231 

5,?95 

6,133 

2.508 

333 

28,655 

23,037 

18.985 

223,312 

170,724 

52,588 

119,620 

5,581 

20,563 

17 

2,769 

1,134 

336 

1,150 

143 

28683 

6,959 

3,368 

326 

7,766 

5.085 

7.025 

2.772 

380 

30.665 

24.647 

20,237 

240.225 

179,161 

61,064 

92.696 

5,496 

21,569 

138 

12 

Area  regional  development                   i...  ,_......  „.„  „..„ i.............. -..„.. 

iTiS 

2,203 

_„ 343 

1.123 

Econ  (Jevei  asstc    _..™.„..".„_i........ .....-.„».._.„  - 

305 

111 

Indian  programs                       . .«.».»».».....» .,.^<. ^.,.:...,... 

719 

1.179 

(Master  feltet  insurance                               ..........a...-    *.™™«.««. ...  .................. 

_■.._ 634 

137 

Educ  Traing  Emptyat  Soc  Svc            ...  ^.  - „».......».  '„..»»».„.......„„..„_.........». 

20,983 

27,598 

Eleniertary  secondary  voc  ed        .    .  .»..»«...»»....'.....„»..».! - .*.... - 

5.078 

2352 

7,363 

3,490 

345 

3,104 

6,855 

„„    6,877 

4,896 

Social  servtces                    ......... „„■......„.... .. 

4,632 

6,743 

Social  servtces  block  grafi.„.,    , „ „ „ 

Community  service  progs. . j...*  ... '. _.„ „....,..„„. 

Heaitri  ( 1985  detinitioni                 ._.  .  ..„.. ■.„ „„ ™.-„ .., ™«. 

.._ 2.551 

... ;... 529 

. ^ 17  236 

2,700 

0 

37,246 

Healtti  care  services        -« .-..       ^,^^.^,..........    ................. 

12,978 

30.681 

Medoid                        .<-  . .™^.™ ;._.. .'. - 

_.., 9  874 

26.238 

: 115.564 

293.662 

83,861 

208.829 

Medicare                                                      

21,549 

84.833 

53.143 

140.175 

4.781 

.. 9.503 

15.910 

Federal  employee  retirement .^„.» - 

45.404 

10160 
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TABLE  E  -MARKET  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS-Continued 


April  26,  1984 


lln  mtlliofis  ot  'dollars  I 


function.  siAlunctm  w  program 


19//  actual     1980  actual     1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual       e,|imaie 


1985 
ptoitosed 


1986  198/ 

proposed        proposed 


Unemptovment  compensatton 
Housrrg  Assistance 
SutRKltied  liousing 
Public  lisg  operating  suds 
Ottier  lousing  assistance 
Food  nutrition  assistance 
Food  stamps 
Chik)  mjtriton,  other  pro 
Other  income  security 

Supptemenlal  security  ma 
AFDC  and  related  asic 
Earned  income  tan  credit 
Refugee  assistance 
Low  income  energy  asslc 

lo*  incor^  subtotal-     

Veterans  Benefits  Sefvices 

Administration  ot  Justice 
General  Government 
General  Purpose  fiscal  Asstc 

General  Revenue  Snaring 
Net  Interest 

Interest  on  puWic  Oebt 

Total  outlays 


0«IB  s  Lo»  Income  Benetit  Program  category 


U0I5 

9.117 

4.8 

17.190 

6.411 

/.308 

1.275 

368 

1,827 

50./47 

21.183 

45/0 

4.602 

584 

6861 

64.504 

74.781 


19.664 
6.942 
5.74/ 

1.195 

16,202 

11.253 

4.949 

19.721 

7.192 

8,504 

1.318 

726 

1,780 

59,813 

22.988 

4,698 

4,614 

6,856 

4,573 

82,537 

95,503 


23,756 

8,043 

6,880 

1,008 

155 

15,5/9 

11,014 
4,565 

19773 
7  677 
7,990 
1,201 
1,011 
1,687 

60./86 

23.955 
4.6/1 
4/26 
6  393 
4.575 

84.69/ 
117.190 


31.464 

9.536 

/./86 

1.542 

228 

1/.952 

12.653 

17.952 

21.096 

8.724 

8,392 

1,213 

524 

1.993 

67.589 

24.846 

5.099 

4.784 

6.454 

4.573 

89.7/4 

128.619 


20.727 

10.041 

8.584 

1.180 

277 

17.622 

12,061 

17,622 

20,503 

8,554 

8,079 

1,123 

599 

188/ 

68.403 

25./99 

6.021 

5.652 

6,741 

4.574 

108,239 

149.500 


20,069 

10908 

9,314 

1.175 

419 

17.090 

11.596 

17.090 

20.605 

9.349 

7.489 

1.044 

419 

1.876 

70.732 

26.723 

6.140 

5.744 

6.658 

4,575 

116,138 

164./00 


19.460 

11.330 

9.815 

1.11/ 

398 

1/.920 

12.242 

1/920 

20./50 

9.596 

7.740 

982 

352 

1.874 

73,928 

2/,808 

6,086 

5,712 

6/93 

4.5/5 

124.242 

1/7.900 


579.613        657.204 


728,373 


795.969    853.760 


923.492 


NA 


NA 


NA 


56600 


63.200 


63,700 


65,500 


68,500 


1  Pre- 1985  ciassitotion 

-  Medicaid,  Housing  Assistance  Food  programs,  other  income  secunly 

Source  Lo«  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  Federal  Budget  wlumesi 


TABLE  F.-BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  CONSTANT  1984  DOLLARS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

iDotlars  m  millions] 


function,  sublunction  or  program 


I  no*  19fl^ 

197/  actual     1980  actual     1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actu*      ^^^^^         ,^'^5, 


1986 
proposal 


National  Defense 
InternatKjnai  Affairs 
GenI  Science,  S{iace  Tecti 
Energy 

Natural  Resources  Environment 
Water  resources 
Conservation  land  management 
Recreational  resources 

Pollution  control  abatement     

Agriculture  : 

Farm  income  stabili:3tion     

Commerce  &  Housmg  Credit 
Mortgage  credit  thrift  ms 
FHA  mortgage  credit 
Hsg  for  elderly  handicapped 
FjnHA  rural  housing 
Postal  Service 
Transportation 

Community  regional  development 
Community  development 

Community  devel  Wocli  gran 
Urban  devel  action  grants 
Rental  rehab  grants 
Rental  deveioomeni  grants 
Urban  homesteadmg 
Area  regional  development 
Rural  development 
Econ  devel  asstc 
Indian  programs 
Disaster  relief,  insurance 
Educ,  Traing,  Emplyal  Soc  Svc 
Elementary  secondary  voc  er) 
Educ  for  disadvantaged 
Indian  education 
Higher  education 
Training  and  employment 
Social  services 

Social  services  block  grant 
Community  service  progs 
Health 

Health  care  services 
Medicaid 
Social  security  medicare 
Social  Security 
Medicare 
Income  security 

General  retirement,  disability 
Federal  employee  'etirement 
Unemployment  compensation 
Housing  assistance ' 
Subsidized  housing 
PuWic  hsg  operating  subs 
Other  housing  assistance 
Food  nutrition  assistance 
Food  stamps 

Child  nutrition  other  food 
Other  income  security  1 

Supplemental  security  inco 
AFDC  and  related  astc 
Earned  income  tai  credit 
Refugee  assistance 


lo*  income  energy  asstc 


18,/// 

11,954 

10.424 

1,135 

395 

18.6/1 

12,720 

18,6/1 

21,243 

9,971 

7,946 

923 

324 

1,8/5 

78108 

28,944 

6,162 

5,674 

6,962 

4,575 

130.868 

188.600 


992.100   1.068.300 


72,500 


198/ 
proposal 


154.548 

166.063 

178,272 

204.1/6 

220,051 

23/548 

259.601 

283.50/ 

305.3/6 

/,658 

13.119 

12,419 

10,8/5 

9,404 

13,502 

16.692 

16.300 

16.506 

/413 

6.994 

7.096 

/,/02 

8,09/ 

8291 

8.415 

8.536 

8.576 

6613 

7.717 

11.412 

5,092 

4,181 

3,463 

3.000 

2.660 

2.205 

15.851 

16.883 

15.092 

14,090 

13,245 

12,302 

10.827 

9.718 

8.956 

5.205 

5.249 

4./03 

4,393 

4,078 

4,20/ 

3.655 

3.403 

3.451 

2/82 

2  846 

2.874 

2,992 

1,571 

862 

308 

12 

(321) 

2,804 

2.98/ 

1,821 

1,609 

1520 

1,608 

1.433 

1.294 

1.204 

9  041 

6/35 

5/68 

5  460 

4.45/ 

3,93/ 

3.980 

3.654 

3.336 

8./59 

5.821 

6,21/ 

16.205 

2.306 

10,693 

13.664 

10.999 

10.460 

/.109 

4.228 

4,456 

14,4/7 

21.566 

8,92/ 

12.023 

9.452 

8  9/9 

|49l 

9.512 

4,403 

4.211 

4.623 

3,805 

1.075 

515 

1.008 

(5.183) 

4.518 

/26 

1.325 

2,222 

1,063 

(1.123) 

(1.410) 

(942) 

780 

185 

203 

(258) 

(201) 

1/53) 

(1,104) 

(1,311) 

(1.409) 

6 

920 

912 

808 

836 

803 

766 

650 

568 

/Ol 

2.101 

Il44i 

1.359 

1.913 

2,095 

l,/58 

1,83/ 

1.729 

2.901 

2.050 

1,499 

//O 

825 

8/9 

660 

404 

389 

23.199 

25816 

26,089 

22.398 

22.357 

26,123 

25,824 

25,827 

25.291 

9  959 

12.307 

10.482 

/.006 

7.251 

/,594 

/.239 

6,460 

5.999 

5  589 

5.963 

5./03 

4.993 

4.488 

4,682 

4,569 

4,162 

3,949 

3.311 

4.//0 

4.510 

4,131 

4  488 

4,682 

4,569 

4,162 

3,949 

0 

275 

414 

423 

472 

480 

468 

46/ 

464 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

n 

1/2 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

19 

102 

121 

0 

0 

0 

13 

9 

17 

15 

14 

11 

3.391 

3.887 

3.022 

2.980 

2,/64 

2/69 

2,498 

2,152 

1,930 

544 

975 

936 

999 

1.086 

1,134 

1,12/ 

1,065 

984 

403 

769 

598 

449 

31/ 

336 

302 

148 

97 

1.140 

1.211 

1.098 

1.174 

1.165 

1,150 

1,096 

1,044 

1,033 

1.005 

2.49/ 

1.790 

(130) 

(1) 

143 

1/1 

146 

120 

33,263 

37.608 

35,040 

28.652 

27,815 

28,683 

26,618 

23,2/3 

24,176 

8  049 

8.229 

7,859 

7.386 

6,580 

6,959 

6.81/ 

6,683 

6,450 

3,/28 

4.363 

3/43 

3.219 

2/55 

3.368 

3.263 

3,1/6 

3,05/ 

0 

483 

353 

369 

351 

326 

316 

311 

302 

4,920 

6960 

/,5// 

/.089 

7,560 

/./66 

6.859 

6,424 

6,005 

10901 

12.645 

10,311 

6,594 

5,536 

5.085 

4.685 

4,442 

4,289 

7,342 

7  4/6 

7,288 

6,482 

6.412 

/,025 

6.4/5 

6,086 

5,907 

4,044 

4.530 

2,953 

2/97 

2.622 

27/2 

2.668 

2,468 

2,365 

83S 

724 

691 

422 

348 

380 

11/ 

0 

0 

2/, 321 

28.274 

29,941 

29.903 

29.95/ 

30.665 

31.411 

29,834 

32.628 

20.5/1 

21,984 

23,658 

23.730 

24.084 

24,64/ 

25.336 

25,/60 

26.827 

15.651 

1714/ 

18,911 

18946 

19,848 

20,23/ 

21.11/ 

21,844 

22,985 

183.180 

185,981 

197,63/ 

219.659 

233,463 

240,225 

248,419 

256,224 

257,254 

132,927 

143,157 

153,953 

167,927 

1/8,484 

1/9,161 

181,922 

186.381 

182,938 

34.157 

42  824 

43,684 

50,752 

54,9/8 

61,064 

66.49/ 

69.843 

74,315 

84.23/ 

92,8// 

9/256 

102.622 

125.05/ 

92,696 

116.601 

97  698 

122/96 

7  5/8 

8,02/ 

/,8/l 

8.346 

5.835 

5  496 

5.411 

5,337 

13,93/ 

15.063 

17,938 

19,580 

21122 

21.498 

21569 

38.18/ 

38,921 

39,7/5 

24.185 

22,030 

21.942 

25.880 

32.894 

20,/27 

19.151 

1/./65 

16,449 

4.68/ 

6740 

/./46 

8.762 

9.990 

10,041 

10.409 

10,343 

10,4/2 

0 

0 

6.413 

7.495 

8.140 

8,584 

8.888 

8,960 

9132 

0 

0 

0 

1,098 

1.612 

1,180 

1.121 

1,020 

994 

0 

0 

1.333 

169 

238 

27/ 

400 

363 

346 

13,518 

17,131 

18.0/9 

16.972 

18.768 

l/,622 

16.309 

16.360 

16.336 

8,558 

11,144 

12.55/ 

11,999 

13.228 

12,061 

11.066 

11.1/6 

11.143 

4.960 

5,987 

5.522 

4973 

18.768 

1/622 

16.309 

16.360 

16.356 

19  398 

21,012 

22.006 

21,541 

22.055 

20.503 

19.663 

18.943 

18.611 

3..               8.396 

7,836 

8.025 

8,363 

9.121 

8.554 

8,922 

8/60 

8.735 

T.                10.06/ 

8,933 

9.489 

8,704 

8.7/3 

8.079 

/,14/ 

/.066 

6.961 

0 

1558 

1.4/1 

1,308 

1.268 

1.123 

996 

896 

809 

235 

450 

810 

1.101 

548 

599 

400 

321 

284 

0 

2,233 

1.986 

1.838 

2.084 

1.887 

1./90 

1.711 

1,643 
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Function,  subfunclior.  or  program 


19/7  actual     1980  xtual     1981  actual     1982  actual     1983  actual 


1984 


1983 
reouest 


1986 
proposal 


198/ 
proposal 


Low  income  subtotal  ' 

Veterans  Benefits/Services , 

Administration  ot  Justice 

General  Government 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Asstc 

General  Revenue  Sharmi.. 
Net  Interest  

Interest  on  public  detit 


Total  outlays 
0MB  s  low  income  benefit  program  category,. 
GNP  Deflator  (1972=100)    . 
Adjustmenl  factor  for  1984   


53.254 

62.030 

66/42 

66,221 

70,661 

69,403 

6/498 

6/490 

68,424 

28.592 

25.893 

25,651 

26,097 

25975 

25,/99 

25,501 

25,386 

25,356 

5.706 

5.586 

5.242 

5.089 

5.331 

6,021 

5,859 

5,556 

5.398 

5.321 

5.625 

5.148 

5,149 

5,001 

5,652 

5,481 

5,215 

4.971 

15.057 

10.493 

/.650 

6,965 

6/4/ 

6./41 

6.354 

6,201 

6.099 

10.87/ 

8,386 

5.103 

4,984 

4/81 

4,5/4 

4.366 

4,1// 

4.008 

60.3/9 

/8,846 

92.098 

92,270 

93,855 

108,239 

110.828 

113,423 

114.643 

66.415 

91.408 

106,566 

127,669 

134,465 

149,500 

15/.169 

162,409 

165.217 

63/.051 

/08,486 

/33336 

793,502 

832,149 

853,760 

883.1/5 

905/08 

935.852 

NA 

NA 

NA 

61,661 

66,0/3 

63,/00 

62.505 

62,535 

62.511 

1422 

184,4 

202  0 

206  9 

2156 

225  4 

236.2 

246  9 

257.3 

1585 

1222 

1  116 

1089 

1045 

1000 

0  954 

0913 

0  876 

'  Medicaid,  Housing  Assistance,  Food  programs,  other  rncome  security 

Source  Lo*  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  Federal  Budgel  volumes), 

TABLE  G.-OUTLAYS  FOR  DEFENSE,  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

I  For  each  dollar  ot  defense  spending,  shows  what  was  spent  on  ottier  tfimjs] 


Function,  subfunction,  or  program 


19//  actual     1980  actual     1983  actual 


1984 
estimate 


1985 
proposed 


198/ 
ptoiected 


National  Defense 

International  Affairs 

GenI  Science  Space,  Tedi 

Energy  — 

Natural  resources  environment         

Water  resources  

Conservation/land  management -.„ 

Recreational  resources — 

Pollution  control.'abalement .; 

Agriculture  ™... 

farm  income  stabilization       ...^ '. 

Commerce  and  housing  credit        ,,,..„...,. 

Mortgage  credit/ttirifl  ins       

fHA  mortgage  credit 

HsR  tor  elderly,  handicapped 

FmHA  rural  housing 

Postal  Service    -... 

Transportation  

Community-'regional  development 
Community  development 

Community  devel  WocK  grants... 

Urban  devel  action  grants 

Rental  rehab  grants      

Rental  development  grants 

Urt)an  homesteadmg    ,„.... 

Area  regional  development  _,•„. 

Rural  development ; 

Econ  devel  asstc __._„ 

Indian  programs _.__ 

Disaster  relief/insurance       

Educ,  Traing,  Emplyat  Sa  Svc       

Elementary.'secondary/yoc  ed „ 

Educ  tor  disadvantaged  ,,..:_.„... 

Indian  education    „ 

Higher  education        „ 

Training  and  employment „ _.. 

Social  services 

Saial  services  block  grant 

Community  service  progs 

Health  (excluding  Medicare)         

Health  care  services 

Medicaid         , ,_. 

Social  security.'medicare    „ 

Social  security 

MedicOT - » 

Income  security  „ 

General  retirement.'disa 


Federal  employee  retirement „. 

Unemployment  compensation _ 

Housing  assistance  '  w_ 

Subsidized  housing        ..._... 

Public  hsg  operating  subs 

Other  housing  assistance 

food  nutrition  assistance        

food  stamps  

Child  nutrition,  other  prop.... 
Other  income  security  '         

Supplement  security  inconn.. 

AFDC  and  related  astc    

Earned  income  Ian  credit 

Refugee  assistance 


Low  income  energy  asstc 

low  income  subtotal  '       

Veterans  Benefits  Services 

Administration  of  justice   

General  Government 
(General  Purpose  fiscal  Asstc 

General  Revenue  Sharing 

Net  Interest  ,« 

Interest  on  public  debt :., 


Total  outlays 


^ 


0MB  s  low  income  benefit  program  category 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0  05 

008 

004 

0  06 

006 

005 

0  05 

004 

0  04 

0  03 

0  03 

0  03 

0  04 

0  05 

0  02 

001 

0  01 

001 

010 

010 

006 

0  05 

004 

003 

0  03 

0  03 

0  02 

0  02 

001 

001 

0  02 

0  02 

001 

0  00 

000 

-000 

0  02 

0  0! 

001 

0  01 

001 

000 

006 

0  04 

002 

0  02 

0  02 

001 

0,06 

004 

001 

0  05 

0  05 

003 

0  05 

0  03 

010 

0  04 

0  05 

0  03 

0  00 

006 

002 

002 

000 

000 

-003 

0  03 

001 

000 

-000 

-000 

0  01 

000 

-000 

-0  00 

-000 

-000 

000 

001 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

0  01 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  02 

0  01 

0  00 

000 

000 

000 

015 

016 

010 

on 

010 

008 

0  06 

0  07 

003 

003 

0,03 

0  02 

006 

0  07 

0  02 

0  02 

002 

001 

002 

0  03 

0  02 

0  02 

0  02 

0  01 

NA 

0  00 

0  00 

0  00 

000 

000 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

000 

000 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

000 

000 

NA 

NA 

000 

0  00 

000 

000 

0  02 

002 

0  01 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

000 

001 

000 

0  00 

000 

000 

000 

000 

0  00 

0  00 

0  00 

000 

001 

001 

001 

0  00 

000 

000 

0  01 

002 

-000 

0  00 

000 

000 

0  22 

0  23 

013 

012 

010 

0  08 

0  03 

005 

0  03 

003 

003 

0  02 

0  02 

003 

0  01 

001 

001 

001 

NA 

000 

000 

000 

000 

0  00 

0  03 

0  04 

0  03 

0  03 

0  03 

0  02 

0  0/ 

0  08 

003 

0  02 

64! 

0  01 

0  05 

0  05 

0  03 

0  03 

0  02 

002 

0  03 

003 

0  01 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

0  00 

0  00 

0  00 

000 

0 

018 

017 

014 

013 

012 

oil 

0  13 

013 

Oil 

010 

010 

009 

010 

010 

009 

0  09 

000 

009 

119 

112 

105 

101 

0  96 

0  84 

0  86 

0  86 

0  81 

0/5 

0/0 

060 

0  22 

0  26 

025 

0  26 

0  26 

0  24 

0  55 

0  56 

0  5/ 

0  39 

0  45 

040 

0  05 

0  05 

0  03 

0  02 

0  02 

005 

010 

Oil 

010 

0  09 

015 

013 

016 

013 

015 

009 

00/ 

0  05 

003 

0  04 

0  05 

0  04 

004 

0  03 

NA 

NA 

004 

0  04 

0  03 

0  03 

NA 

NA 

0  01 

0  00 

000 

000 

NA 

NA 

0  00 

0  00 

0  00 

000 

0  09 

0  10 

0  09 

0  0/ 

0  06 

005 

0  06 

0  07 

0  06 

0  05 

0  04 

0  04 

0  03 

004 

0  09 

00/ 

0  06 

0  05 

013 

013 

0  10 

009 

0  08 

006 

0  05 

0  05 

0  04 

0  04 

003 

003 

0  0/ 

0  05 

0  04 

0  03 

0-03 

002 

NA 

0  01 

001 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

NA 

0  01 

001 

0  01 

0  01 

0  01 

0  34 

0  37 

0  32 

0  29 

0  26 

022 

0  19 

016 

0  12 

Oil 

010 

008 

0  04 

003 

002 

003 

002 

002 

003 

003 

002 

002 

002 

002 

010 

0  06 

0  03 

0  03 

0  02 

002 

007 

005 

0  02 

002 

002 

001 

039 

0  4/ 

043 

0  46 

043 

0  38 

043 

055 

061 

063 

061 

054 

4,12 


NA 


4  2/ 


NA 


378 


0  30 


357 


0  27 


340 


0  24 


306 


0  21 


Mediuid  Housing  Assistance,  Food  progress,  other  income  security 

Source  low  Income  Housing  Information  Service  (compiled  from  federal  Budget  volumes) 
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TABLE  H  -OUTLAYS  FOR  LOW  INCOME  PROGRAMS,  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  FUNCTIONS  AND  SELECTED  SUBFUNCTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 


I  for  each  Dollar  spent  m  k*  income  programs.  sho«s  spending  tor  olhei  Ihmgsl 


Funcltti  suWuncten,  o(  ixogfan 


19//  actual     1980  actual     1983  actual 


1984 
estimate 


1986 
pfoposed 


198/ 
pioiected 


Nalioiial  Defense   

Ifllenattoail  Wtjirs  - 

Onl  Science.  Space.  T«* 

fneigy  ■-- 

Naluiai  Resources  tnvifonnem 

Watei  resourcK 


Consefvalion  land  management 

Recieational  resources  

Potulion  control  aoatemfBl 

Agncurture  — - — "•- — 

Farm  income  stapilizatm — 

Commerce  i  Housing  Credit  

Mortgage  aedit/tl»ift  ire      

fW  inoftgage  aedrt    — 

Hsg  tor  efeiyliandttaotrt — 

fmHA  rural  housing  

Postal  Service  

Transportation  — 

CoBimunilv 'egonai  devetopment       .— 

Community  i)e»elopnient         

CaTmwmty  devei  Dlodi  grants 
Urian  *««l  action  giants 
Rental  retiat  grants 
Rental  dewlopmeni  grants 
Urtian  nomesteading 
Area,  regional  development 
Rural  develapment 
Econ  devel  asstc 

Indian  programs  

Disaslei  relet  insurance         .— 

fduc  Traing,  Empiymt.  Soc  S»c 

Elementary,  secoodary/voc  ed 

Educ  lor  dcadvantaged  . — :. 

Indian  educatwi — 

Higher  education 


Iraming  and  employii**.-. 
Social  services 


Social  serocts  blocli  grant 
Community  service  progs 

Heailh  ieicepl  Medeare)    

Health  care  services  

Medicaid  

Social  security medicaie     .._, . 

Social  security         ..._« • 

Medicare  — '■ 

Income  secunty  •■ 

General  retirement  disatslity   .._, ... 

Federal  employte  retiiemenl 
Unemplaynienl  compensation 
Housing  assistance  ' 
SuDsidued  housing 
PuPlic  hsg  operating  sutB 
Other  Ixwsing  assistance 
Food;  nutrition  assistana 
Food  stamps 

Child  nutriiioo.  other  progs 
Other  income  security  ' 

Supplemental  security  income 
AFDC  and  related  astc 
Earned  income  tai  aeAl 
Relu^  assistance 
Uw  «icome  energy  asstc 
Lmr  noime  sriitotai ' 
Veterans  Ixnefils/services 
Admimstralion  ol  lustice 
OmerU  government 
General  purpose  fiscal  asstc 

Geneiai  revenue  sliaring 
Net  interest 

Interest  on  pubk  deOI 
Total  outlays 
OMe  s  low  income  benefit  program  category 


I  Medicaid,  housing  assistance,  food  oiograms  other  income  security 

Source  to*  Income  Housing  hilormation  Service  (compiled  trom  Federal  BudRet  volumes'. 


192 
010 
009 
008 
020 
006 
0  03 
003 
Oil 
Oil 
009 
-000 
-0O6 
001 
OOO 
001 
004 
0  29 
012 
007 
004 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
OOS 
001 
001 
001 
001 
041 
010 
0  05 
NA 
006 
014 
O09 
OOS 
001 
034 
026 
019 
228 
165 
042 
105 
009 
019 
0  30 
0  06 
NA 
NA 
NA 
017 
Oil 
006 
0  24 
010 
013 
NA 
000 
NA 
066 
036 
007 
007 
019 
014 
0  75 
003 
7  92 
NA 


268 
021 
Oil 
012 
0  27 
006 
005 
003 
Oil 
009 
007 
015 
0  07 
000 
001 
003 
0  03 
0  42 
0  20 
010 
008 
000 
NA 
NA 
NA 
006 
002 
001 
002 
004 
061 
013 
007 
001 
Oil 
02O 
012 
0  07 
001 
046 
0  35 
028 
300 
2  31 
0  69 
150 
013 
0  29 
0  36 
Oil 
NA 
NA 
NA 
0  28 
018 
OlO 
034 
013 
014 
003 
001 
004 
100 
042 
009 
009 
017 
014 
127 
147 
1142 
NA 


311 

3  4/ 

013 

020 

on 

012 

006 

005 

019 

018 

0  06 

006 

002 

001 

0  02 

0  02 

006 

006 

003 

016 

031 

013 

0  07 

006 

003 

002 

000 

^001 

001 

0.01 

003 

0  03 

001 

001 

0  32 

0  38 

010 

Oil 

O06 

0  07 

006 

00/ 

001 

001 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

OOO 

000 

004 

004 

0  02 

0  02 

OOO 

000 

002 

002 

000 

000 

039 

042 

009 

010 

004 

005 

OOO 

OOO 

Oil 

on 

008 

007 

009 

010 

004 

004 

000 

001 

0  42 

045 

034 

0  36 

028 

030 

3  30 

3  51 

2  53 

262 

0  78 

0  89 

177 

136 

008 

008 

0  30 

032 

047 

0  30 

014 

015 

012 

013 

002 

002 

000 

000 

0  27 

026 

019 

018 

0  27 

026 

0  31 

0  30 

013 

013 

012 

012 

002 

002 

0  01 

001 

003 

003 

lOO 

100 

0  37 

0  38 

008 

009 

007 

008 

010 

010 

00/ 

0O7 

133 

158 

190 

219 

1178 

12  48 

094 

0  93 

3  85 
0  25 
012 
004 
016 
005 
000 
002 
006 
020 
018 
002 
-002 
002 
001 
003 
OOl 
038 

on 

007 
007 
001 
000 
000 
000 
004 
002 
000 
002 
000 
0  39 
010 
005 
000 
010 
007 
010 
004 
000 
047 
0  38 
0  31 
368 
2  70 
099 
173 
008 
0  57 
0  28 
015 
013 
0  02 
001 
024 
016 
024 
029 
013 
Oil 
001 
001 
003 
100 
038 
009 
0  08 
009 
006 
164 
2  33 
13  08 
093 


4  46 
0  24 
013 
0  03 
013 
005 
-000 
002 
005 
015 
013 
001 
-001 
-002 
OOl 
003 
001 
0  37 
009 
006 
006 
001 
000 
000 
000 
0  03 
0  01 
000 
002 
000 
0  35 
009 
004 
000 
0  09 
0  06 
009 
003 
0 
0  48 
0  39 
034 
3  76 
267 
109 
179 
020 
058 
024 
015 
013 
001 
0  01 
0  24 
016 
0  24 
0  27 
013 
010 
001 
OOO 
002 
100 
0  37 
0  08 
00/ 
009 
006 
168 
2  41 
1368 
0  93 


UMI 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Presitdent.  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  consists  of  both  tri- 
umph and  tragedy.  Today.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  perhaps  history's  ulti- 
mate tragedy-the  40-year-old  night- 
mare that  befell  Europe.  This  Sunday 
will  be  the  first  of  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. And  I  know  all  in  Congress  join 
in  recognizing  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance—for we  must  not  only  acknowl- 
edge history's  triumph,  we  must  also 


remember  history's  tragedy  so  that  is 
may  never  again  be  repeated. 

Mankind  has  watched  many  trage- 
dies—the Armenian  genocide.  Stalin's 
cruel  purges.  Pol  Pot's  systematic  mur- 
ders—yet the  Holocaust  holds  a  terri- 
ble place  among  these  examples  of 
mans  inhumanity  to  man.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  measure  the  Hol- 
ocaust's tragedy.  The  numbers  cannot 
be  understood.  They  are  too  large. 
Two  million  children's  shoes:  800.000 
suitcases:  one  million  pairs  of  glasses- 
such     tragedy     defies     understanding. 


And  such  tragedy  also  threatens  to 
remain  anchored  in  the  past,  far  away; 
threatens  to  become  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, standing  out  of  reach,  beyond  the 
grasp  of  collective  memory.  True,  we 
wrap  the  Holocaust  in  books  and 
movies  and  documentaries.  But  we 
must  remember  also  and  always  that 
the  Holocaust's  tragedy  was  real.  'We 
must  remember  that  if  it  happened 
once,  it  may  happen  again.  And  we 
must  remember  that  our  duty  is  to 
hold  the  Holocaust  up  as  a  warning 


for  future  generations,  for  world  lead- 
ers yet  unborn.  In  short— we  must  re- 
member. 

Beginning  with  Hitler's  ascent  to 
power  in  1933,  the  official  and  violent 
persecution  of  Jews  and  other  minori- 
ties began.  Deprived  of  their  political 
rights,  occupations,  and  property,  the 
Jews  of  Germany  suffered  physical  vi- 
olence, mental  anguish,  banishment, 
and  ultimately  death.  In  Germany  and 
parts  of  East  Europe,  Jews  were  liter- 
ally worked  to  death.  Members  of  the 
Einsatzgruppen  operated  throughout 
East  Europe— 200,000  collaborators  as- 
sisted. In  2  days  at  Babi  Yar  in  Russia, 
35,000  Jews  were  shot.  Later,  methods 
of  death  were  improved.  Extermina- 
tion became  a  science.  A  camp  called 
Auschwitz  was  soon  able  to  send  12,000 
a  day  to  their  death.  And  ultimately, 
the  unbelievable  became  believable- 
Hitler's  implacable  objective  was  the 
destruction  of  an  entire  race. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Days  of 
Rememberance,  we  must  hold  up  and 
recognize  this  most  painful  part  of  his- 
tory. Approximately  6  million  Jews 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis;  2  mil- 
lion non-Jews  perished  as  well.  And 
their  lives  must  never  leave  our  con- 
sciousness, their  memory  must  always 
be  with  us. 

In  the  end,  the  abuse  of  human 
rights— and  I  include  the  horrid  abuse 
of  these  rights— may  only  be  quelled 
with  the  weapons  of  justice  and  princi- 
pled values.  And  in  remembering  the 
Holocaust,  in  remembering  past 
abuses,  we  make  better  weapons  of 
justice  and  values— our  final  and  best 
hope  of  conquering  the  worst  forces  of 
man  in  today's  world.* 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
growing  number  of  voices  seeking 
quick  action  on  S.  1739,  the  'Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1983.  In 
addition  to  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  and  Inland  River 
Ports  and  Terminals,  Inc.,  whose  views 
I  have  in  the  past  placed  in  the 
Record,  the  following  have  also  called 
on  the  Senate  to  deliberate  and  pass 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible: 

The  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Association. 

The  Interstate  Conference  on  Water 
Problems. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors 

of  America. 

The  National  Association  of  Urban 
Flood  Management  Agencies. 

The  National  Association  of  Dredg- 
ing Contractors. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion. 


The  Tennessee-American  Water  Co. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  a 
copy  of  their  letters  seeking  action  on 
S.  1739  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  this  chorus  of  voices 
grows  every  day,  and  I  believe  the  rea- 
sons for  this  growing  interest  are 
clear.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  8 
years  since  a  water  resource  develop- 
ment act  has  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  needs 
of  the  country  are  not  being  met.  I 
also  believe  that  this  may  be  the  last 
chance  to  address  these  needs  in  this 
time  honored  manner.  The  prospects 
for  such  omnibus  legislation  in  the 
next  Congress  are  not  good,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  3  or  4  years  before  we 
again  have  the  opportunity  now 
before  us  to  address  water  resources 
development  issues  comprehensively. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  the  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  S.  1739  by  the 
Senate. 
The  letters  follow: 

Interstate  Conference 

ON  Water  Problems. 
Washington.  DC.  April  5.  1984. 
Re  S.   1739.  Water  Re.sources  Development 

Act  of  1983. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker.  Jr.. 
Hart  Senate  O.ffxce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  dCWP)  to  urge  expedient 
floor  action  on  S.  1739.  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1983.  ICWP  is  the  na- 
tional a.ssociation  of  State,  interstate  and 
intrastate  water  officials  concerned  with  the 
full  range  of  water  issue.s,  both  quality  and 
quantity  related.  ICWP  was  established  in 
1959.  Its  purpo.se  is  to  facilitate  cooperation 
within  the  water  community  as  to  water 
issues,  legislation,  and  Federal-Stale  rela- 
tionships. ICWP  also  serves  as  the  policy  ad- 
visory group  on  water  i.ssues  to  the  National 
Governors'  Association. 

Water  development  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still since  the  late  1970s,  and  ICWP  believes 
new,  comprehensive  water  project  legisla- 
tion must  be  enacted  during  this  Congress. 
With  omnibus  water  bills  pending  in  both 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  now  is  the  time  for 
Congre.s.s  to  act. 

ICWP  strongly  supports  reform  of  our  na- 
tional water  policy.  We  have  consistently 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
water  resources  coordinating  mechanism 
headed  by  an  independent  chairman  and  a 
State  advisory  committee.  Such  a  coordinat- 
ing mechanism  should  be  responsible  for 
promoting  consistency  of  purpose  among 
Federal  agencies,  influencing  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  water  policies 
and  programs  at  the  Federal  level,  providing 
information  on  Federal  water  programs,  and 
receiving  and  communicating  State  input 
and  providing  for  direct  State  involvement. 
ICWP  certainly  feels  that  the  provision  in 
S.  1739  establishing  a  National  Water  Policy 
Board  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  support  the  pa,ssage  of  a  water  re- 
sources development  bill  and  feel  that 
S.  1739  is  the  proper  vehicle.  ICWP  appreci- 
ates the  hard  work  and  dedication  involved 
in  developing  this  bill  and  urges  that  the 
Senate  take  action  promptly. 

If  ICWP  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us.  We  look 


forward  to  working  with  you  toward  resolv- 
ing the  water  problems  facing  our  nation. 
Sincerely. 

A.  Kenneth  Dunn. 

Chairman. 

National  Association  of 

Dredging  Contractors, 
Washington.  D.C.  April  17.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakek,  Jr., 
Senate  Mamnty  Leader. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Dredging  Contractors  feels  it  is 
crucial  for  both  the  enhancement  of  trade 
and  national  security  and  defense  that  S. 
1739,  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
sponsored  by  James  Abdnor,  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  available  time. 
Port  deepening,  inland  waterway  improve- 
ments, and  operation  and  maintenance 
questions  are  extremely  urgent  issues  now- 
facing  Congress. 

The  National  Association  of  Dredging 
Contractors  is  a  national  as.sociation  of  pri- 
vate dredging  companies  representing  all 
areas  of  our  nation.  At  this  time  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  dredging  work  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  effi- 
ciently, and  cost -effectively,  handled  by  U.S. 
private  dredging  firms.  Because  of  our 
unique  knowledge  of  the  waterways  system, 
both  inland  and  coastal,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  present  state  and  its  needs, 
both  now  and  in  the  future. 

We  are  now  entering  a  recovery  after  a 
sustained  worldwide  recession  in  which 
ocean-going  vessels  suffered  as  never  before. 
The  U.S.  is  presently  losing  the  ability  to 
handle  vital  imports  and  exports,  and  unless 
steps  are  taken  now  to  upgrade  and  expand 
our  ports  and  harbors.  America  will  not  be 
able  to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  extent  on 
the  projected  32  percent  increa.se  in  the 
amount  of  shipping  expected  by  1990.  Ports 
are  already  beginning  to  see  an  increase  in 
vessel  calls,  and  with  an  upsurge  in  the  ship- 
ping of  bulk  commodities  and  manufactured 
goods,  it  IS  crucial  that  we  have  the  capacity 
in  our  ports  and  inland  waterways  to  match 
the  capacity  of  the  short  side  facilities. 

One  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  mobilization. 
Members  of  the  NADC  have  joined  efforts 
with  the  Corps  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Reserve  Fleet  (CERF)  program  to  aid  them 
in  their  mission  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency and  for  defense.  We  recognize  that 
with  new  classes  of  defense  and  security  ves- 
sels, adequate  mobilization  ability  is  vital, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  do  our  part.  Provi- 
sions in  S.  1739  will  help  insure  that  the 
U.S.  navigation  system  is  belter  able  to 
handle  the  situations  which  we  must  pre- 
pare for  to  defend  our  national  security. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dredging  Contractors  feel  it  is  essential 
that  work  on  our  port  and  inland  waterway 
infrastructure  begin  immediately,  and  that 
our  projects  are  expedited.  With  S.  1739  as  a 
basis  for  di.scu.ssion.  we  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  a  giant  step  in  the  formula- 
lion  of  a  sound  navigation  policy.  It  has 
been  over  twelve  years  since  Congress  last 
passed  a  comprehensive  water  re.sources  bill. 
It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  that 
we  do  not  wait  any  longer  to  addres.s  our 
needs.  We  must  go  forward,  beginning  with 
the  timely  consideration  of  S.  1739. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Downs, 

President. 
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Association  for  the  Improvement 

OF  the  Mississippi  River. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  Apnl  4.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Harl  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
group  with  over  350  members  representing 
local  governmental  and  developmental  orga- 
nizations, businesses,  farm  organizations, 
labor  unions,  waterway  carriers  and  ship- 
pers organizations,  has  been  fighting  for  ef- 
ficient and  reliable  water  transportation  in 
the  midwest  since  1974. 

Recently  our  group  has  been  following 
and  offering  input  to  Senate  Bill  1739  and 
the  companion  house  bill.  Although  there 
may  be  a  few  changes  needed  in  the  senate 
bill,  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  this  bill  be 
scheduled  for  floor  debate  as  soon  as  po.ssi- 
ble.  It  is  imperative  that  our  country  obtain 
Water  Resources  Conservation.  Develop- 
ment, and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  legislation  this  year. 

We  are  confident  that  with  meaningful 
floor  debate  in  the  Senate  legislation  will 
emerge  from  which  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee can  work  out  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise with  the  House. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  hold  up  this 
long  delay  and  much  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion any  longer.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to 
bring  Senate  Bill  1739  to  the  floor  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Guy  E.  Jester. 

President. 

The  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America. 
Washington.  D.C.  Apnl  5.  19S4. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  last  major 
water  resources  bill  was  signed  into  law  in 
1976.  Since  that  time,  this  country's  water- 
ways, ports  and  locks  have  continued  to  age. 
to  deteriorate,  and  become  obsolete. 

S.  1739.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act.  addresses  the  needs  of  our  water 
resources.  It  authorizes  130  projects  for  port 
development,  inland  waterways  and  other 
related  concerns.  It  provides  for  cost-shar- 
ing as  a  means  of  lessening  the  cost  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  lAGC)  respectfully  urges  that  S. 
1739  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  as  .soon 
as  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  completes  consideration 
under  its  referral  of  the  bill. 

AGCs  study.  Americas  Infrastructure:  A 
Plan  to  Rebuild. "  documents  the  cost  of  re- 
building our  locks,  ports  and  waterways  at 
$51.2  billion  over  a  19-year  period.  The 
nation  has  a  20-year  history  of  failing  to 
adequately  invest  in  its  infrastructure.  S. 
1739  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  and 
authorizations  to  reverse  this  neglect  of  our 
water  resources. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Cordially. 

Susan  J.  Loomis. 

Associate  Director. 
Congressional  Relations. 


UMI 


National  Association  of  Urban 

Flood  Management  Agencies. 
Washington.  D.C.  Apnl  5.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker. 
Majontv  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  At  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Membership  of  the  National  Association  of 
Urban  Flood  Management  Agencies.  I  am 
writing  to  urge  you  to  schedule  floor  debate 
on  S.  1739.  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983. 

This  legislation,  which  Is  the  product  of 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  contains  a  variety  of  needed  flood 
control  project  authorizations,  as  well  as  im- 
portant water  resources  policy  provisions. 
Although  our  membership  does  not  support 
all  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  we  believe 
nonetheless  that  action  is  urgently  needed 
now.  As  you  know.  Congress  has  not  passed 
a  water  resources  authorization  bill  since 
1976.  with  the  result  that  the  water  re- 
sources program  of  the  Federal  government 
has  virtually  ground  to  a  halt. 

Floor  action  in  the  immediate  future  is 
necessary  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  time  in 
this  abbreviated  session  of  Congress  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  its  version  of 
this  omnibus  legislation. 

Thank    you    for    your    consideration    of 
NAUFMAs  views. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  L.  Edwards. 
NAUFMA     President.     Chief    Engineer. 
Riverside   County.    Calif..   Flood   Con- 
trol District. 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Basin  Association. 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  Apnl  16.  1984. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor. 

Chainnan.    Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 
Senate  Environment  and  Public   W^'orA:*' 
Committee.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Abdnor:  On  behalf  of  the 
Upper  Mi.ssi.ssippi  River  Basin  Association.  I 
am  writing  to  urge  that  the  Senate  consider 
as  .soon  as  possible  S.  1739.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1983.  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Our  Association  was  formed  in  December 
1981.  after  the  Upper  Mi.ssi-ssippi  River 
Basin  Commission  was  terminated  by  Exec- 
utive Order.  The  A.s.sociation  has  been  ac- 
tively pursuing  the  implementation  of  the 
■Comprehensive  Master  Plan  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System"  which  was  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  at  the  direction  of  Congress  in 
Public  Law  95-502.  The  plan  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  programs  to  enhance  and 
protect  the  economic,  environmental,  and 
recreational  values  of  the  river  system.  The 
necessary  Congressional  authorizations  for 
these  programs  are  contained  in  Section  507 
of  S.  1739. 

We  are  encouraged  at  the  progress  this 
98th  Congress  has  made  in  drafting  water 
resources  legislation.  We  al.so  are  aware  that 
substantial  debate  remains  on  certain  provi- 
sions with  S.  1739.  But  this  is  legislation 
that  the  Senate  must  consider,  debate,  and 
pass,  in  order  to  enact  the  water  resources 
legislation  that  is  desperately  needed  acro.ss 
the  nation.  We  urge  timely  consideration  of 
S.  1739. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  R.  Vonnahme. 

Chairman. 


American  Water  Works  Association. 

Washtngt07i.  DC.  April  12.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Senate  Majonty  Leader.  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  American 
Water  Works  Association,  repre.senting 
3.000  municipal  and  investor-owned  utilities 
that  supply  approximately  70  percent  of 
this  Nation's  drinking  water,  strongly  urges 
that  you  schedule  a  floor  vote  as  soon  as 
possible  on  S.  1739.  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act.  introduced  by  Senator 
James  Abdnor  (R-SD). 

As  you  are  aware.  Title  VIII  of  this  bill 
makes  loans  available  to  both  municipal  and 
investor-owned  systems  for  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  municipal  water  supplies. 
While  most  systems  do  not  require  external 
funds,  a  .small  number  of  utilities  require 
upgrading  to  meet  evolving  standards  in  the 
drinking  water  industry.  In  view  of  the 
American  Water  Works  As.sociation's  strong 
support  for  provision  of  .safe  drinking  water 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  public,  we  sup- 
port the  loan  program  for  tho.se  activities 
that  require  upgrading  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  water  to  their  customers. 

We  note  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  sole  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  loan  program  and  that  distribu- 
tion of  funds  will  be  based  on  population 
and  slate  need.  Repayment  periods  are  lim- 
ited to  30  years  and.  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  loan,  the  water  supply  system  must 
maintain  adequate  rates  to  meet  repayment 
obligations  and  to  maintain,  repair  and  re- 
habilitate the  project  for  which  the  loan  is 
made.  The.se  key  provisions  of  this  bill  must 
be  adequately  enforced.  Certainly,  loan  re- 
cipients who  default  should  cease  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  federal  aid. 

We  also  strongly  concur  with  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  permit  the  slate  to  submit  a 
priority  list  of  water  supply  projects  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  loans.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  take  these  priority  lists  into  account  in 
allocating  funds  among  candidate  projects. 
We  strongly  support  the  concept  that 
projects  not  be  listed  individually  in  this 
vital  legislation. 

In  the  interest  of  better  water  for 
people  ".  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation .supports  S.  1739  and  urges  that  this 
bill  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely. 

James  B.  Groff. 
Deputy  Executive  Director. 

Govemmenl  Affairs. 

National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

Washington.  DC.  Apnl  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Senate  Majonty  Leader  Hart  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Senator    Baker:    I    am   writing   on 
behalf  of  the  many  .scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  specialists  who  deal   with   water  re- 
sources in  our  universities.   Many  of  these 
men  and  women  have  devoted  their  careers 
to  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  re- 
lated to  water  development  and  use. 

Our  community  is  concerned  about  the 
continuing  stalemate  in  water  policy.  We  be- 
lieve that  policy  is  needed  to  deal  with 
water  con.servation.  water  pollution,  short- 
ages, flooding,  conflicts  over  water  use  and 
above  all  cost-sharing  agreements  on  water 
development  efforts.  It  has  been  nearly 
eight  years,  we  note,  since  the  last  action  on 
water  projects.  Yet  on  the  agenda  of  nation- 


al issues  water  quality  appears  to  be  of 
greater  concern  than  interest  rales,  the  fed- 
eral deficit  or  unemployment. 

We  fully  understand  that  the  selection 
and  funding  of  projects  in  water  resources  is 
controversial  and  that  there  are  strong  po- 
litical pressures  involved  in  these  decision. 
As  university  scientists  and  teachers  we  are 
not  directly  involved  in  these  decisions  on 
particular  issues  or  projects.  However,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  we  consider  the  con- 
tinuing development  and  intelligent  use  of 
water  to  be  vital  to  the  nation's  health  and 
well-being.  We  respectfully  request  that  this 
urgent  piece  of  the  nation's  business  be 
moved  ahead! 

We  are  mindful  of  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  us  during  the  recent  override  on 
S.  684.  that  now  permits  us  to  continue  to 
do  research  on  water  resources  in  our  uni- 
versities. We  believe  that  as  water  develop- 
ment projects  are  developed  the  water  re- 
search program  will  enable  the.se  efforts  to 
proceed  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

We  note  that  broad  support  which  the 
veto  override  action  received,  because  the 
bill  proposed  compromise  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems.  In  similar  vein,  we  suggest 
that  the  Senate  bring  S.  1739  to  the  floor,  so 
that  the  issues  contained  therein  may  be 
considered  in  open  debate,  and  a  consensus 
achieved. 

While  we  do  not  presume  to  suggest  how 
these  i.ssues  should  be  resolved,  we  do  ask 
that  the  Senate  move  to  consider  S.  1739.  It 
is  time  for  action  on  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment agenda. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  T.  Smerdon. 
Chainnan.  Committee  on 

Water  Resources. 


Hon. 
U.S. 


Tennessee-American  Water  Co.. 

Charleston.  W.  Va..  Apnl  12,  1984. 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Senate.  Senate  Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  am  writing  you 
concerning  SB- 1739  sponsored  by  Senator 
Abdnor.  South  Dakota.  As  you  know,  it  has 
been  almost  eight  years  since  Congre.ss  has 
passed  water  resource  legislation.  While  I 
realize  passage  of  SB- 1739  may  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  administration's  effort  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit.  I  do  believe  that 
the  Title  VIII  Loan  Program,  which  is  part 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  does  have  merit. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  do  not  favor  feder- 
al grants  for  water  resource  projects  but  I 
do  favor  low  interest  cost  loans  to  water 
purveyors  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  as  pro- 
posed in  SB-1739. 

Senator  Baker.  I   would  appreciate  it   if 
you    would   consider   allowing    this   bill    to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  W.  Limbach. 

President.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  EVANS 

•  Mr.  'WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
friend  and  prominent  San  Diegan,  Bill 
Evans,  pas.sed  away  last  Sunday.  April 
22.  Bill  was  a  moving  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  San  Diego.  He  was  a  de- 
voted supporter  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
political  career.  He  was  also  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  family  man.  I  will,  as 
will  San  Diego,  miss  him  greatly.  At 
this  point,  I  ask  that  a  fine  article 
about  Bills  life  by  Lynne  Carrier  of 


the  San  Diego  Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Hotelier  Evans  Recalled  as  Creative. 
Tenacious 

(By  Lynne  Carrier) 

Those  who  knew  William  Donald  Evans 
describe  him  as  a  doer. 

He  was  the  first  to  build  a  hotel  on  Mis- 
sion Bay.  He  put  up  a  high-rise  apartment 
building  downtown  when  others  shunned 
such  projects.  He  collected  dozens  of  an- 
tique automobiles,  then  built  a  private 
museum  for  them. 

The  La  Jolla  hotelier  died  Sunday  of  a 
heart  attack  at  61.  while  still  pursuing  his 
hobbies  and  business  activities. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  at  St. 
James-by-the-Sea  Episcopal  Church  in  La 
Jolla. 

■  Bill  Evans  was  a  major  force  behind  the 
development  of  Mission  Ba,\  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  friends  with  his  dedication, 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  consummate  ability 
in  the  business  world.  "  said  Gordon  C.  Luce, 
chairman  of  Great  American  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  and  a  longtime  friend  of 
Evans'. 

Evans  built  the  Bahia  Resort  Hotel,  the 
first  on  Mission  Bay.  in  1954.  Later  be  ex- 
panded the  Bahia  and  built  a  second  hotel, 
the  Catamaran,  in  Mission  Beach.  He  also 
operated  a  cruise  boat  on  the  bay.  the  Bahia 
Belle,  which  .sank  and  was  rebuilt  and  put 
back  into  service. 

He  was  a  very  strong-willed  guy."  recalls 
Lester  Earnest,  who  was  director  of  the 
city's  Park  and  Recreation  Department 
when  Evans  got  a  lease  from  the  city  to 
build  the  Bahia  Hotel.  When  he  decided  to 
do  something,  you'd  better  get  out  of  the 
road  " 

Not  all  his  plans  came  to  fruition,  though. 
He  dropped  one  proposal  to  build  a  floating 
convention  center  on  the  bay.  to  have  been 
called  the  Bahia  Princess.  He  also  gave  up 
on  a  1981  proposal  to  build  a  convention 
hotel  on  the  city-owned  site  of  the  old  Bel- 
mont Park  in  Mi.ssion  Beach.  Evans  had  op- 
erated the  amusement  park  from  1969  to  Us 
closing  in  1976.  He  pleased  preservationists 
by  donating  the  park's  vintage  1925  roller 
coaster  to  the  Save  Our  Heritage  Organiza- 
tion two  years  ago. 

Earnest  described  E\ans  as  a  creative 
thinker,  always  coming  up  with  plans  on 
how  to  make  his  businesses  succeed.  Before 
the  Bahia  Hotel  began  to  prosper,  he  said. 
Evans  contemplated  leasing  units  there  for 
12  months,  on  the  condition  that  the  lease 
holders  let  Evans  rent  their  rooms  to  tour- 
ists during  the  summer  months.  In  ex- 
change, the  lease  holders  would  get  the  free 
use  of  boats,  which  could  double  as  their 
living  quarters  during  the  summer  months 
and  become  the  property  of  the  lease  hold- 
ers after  five  years.  Earnest  said  Evans 
abandoned  that  idea  after  his  hotel  business 
began  picking  up. 

City  Councilman  Bill  Cleator.  another  of 
Evans'  friends,  remembers  him  as  a  political 
conservative  who  was  active  in  the  Republi- 
can Parly. 

He  was  the  first  one  beating  the  drums 
for  Ronald  Reagan."  Cleator  said,  adding 
that  Evans  supported  Reagan  before  he  was 
elected  governor  of  California  in  1966. 
Evans  later  became  a  delegate  for  Reagan  at 
the  Republican  national  conventions  in  1976 
and  1980. 

Evans  also  was  a  quite  philanthropist  who 
supported  charitable  causes  without  fan- 
fare. Cleator  said. 


Another  acquaintance.  W.  Daniel  Larsen. 
a  member  of  the  Centre  City  Development 
Corp..  remembered  Evans  as  a  great  guy" 
who  "wasn't  afraid  to  put  his  money  on  the 
line  to  get  something  done  " 

Evans  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Anne,  a  son. 
William  L.  of  Los  Angeles:  four  daughters. 
Grace  Chereashore  of  San  Francisco.  Nancy 
of  San  Diego,  and  Anne  and  Margaret,  who 
are  attending  colleges  on  the  East  Coast. 

The  family  requests  donations  to  the 
Aero-Space  Museum  in  Balboa  Park  or  to 
Meals  on  Wheels.* 


UNITED  STATES  TIES  WITH 
CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  visit  to  mainland 
China  this  week  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  Chinese  people  in 
international  relations.  While  the 
focus  on  attention  during  this  period 
will  be  on  mainland  China  and  its 
leaders,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  significance  of  U.S. 
ties  with  both  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  and  mainland  China. 

Mainland  China  has  become  a  major 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  mainland  China 
was  our  seventh  largest  market  for 
farm  products,  with  purchases  of  over 
$1.5  billion.  As  a  result  of  the  textile 
trade  dispute,  mainland  China  fell  to 
17th  position  with  purchases  of  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  1983.  The 
decline  resulted  from  China  halting 
purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  under  our 
long-term  grain  sales  agreement.  That 
agreement  calls  for  the  purchase  of  6 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat  annually, 
but  in  1983  China  purchased  only  1.9 
million  metric  tons.  The  Government 
of  China  has  given  assurances  that 
they  will  purchase  the  additional  4.1 
miliion  metric  tons  in  1984.  but  there 
is  a  legitimate  concern  about  their 
ability  to  transport  that  amount  of 
grain  in  1  year. 

Taiwan  is  also  a  very  important 
market  for  our  farm  products.  tJtist 
last  year,  a  trade  delegation  from 
Taiwan  visited  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  purchased  substan- 
tial quantities  of  wheat.  In  fact, 
Taiwan  was  the  eighth  largest  pur- 
chaser of  U.S.  farm  products  in  fiscal 
year  1983  with  imports  worth  $1.3  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  clear  that  both  nations  are  im- 
portant agricultural  trading  partners. 
In  particular,  we  need  to  place  a  high 
priority  on  resolving  agricultural  trade 
conflicts  with  mainland  China.  For 
this  reason.  I  have  contacted  the 
President,  urging  him  to  give  agricul- 
tural trade  issues  the  highest  priority 
during  his  personal  meetings  with  Chi- 
nese leaders. 

President  Reagan  has  made  clear  his 
strong  support  for  a  continued  close 
relationship  with  our  friends  and  allies 
on  Taiwan.  It  is  essential  that  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  trade  partner  and  valua- 
ble security  ally  not  be  sacrificed  to 
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the  whims  of  changing  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  leaders.  In  Taiwan,  we 
have  a  steadfast  and  loyal  ally.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  try  to  draw  mainland 
China  toward  the  U.S.  system  of  great- 
er individual  liberty  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  Taiwan  stands  as  a  rare 
model  in  Asia  for  its  efforts  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

Some  have  called  for  close  United 
States  military  ties  with  Communist 
China.  I  oppose  this,  and  so  do  the 
great  majority  of  other  Members  of 
Congress.  Although  the  United  States 
and  mainland  China  share  a  common 
interest  in  opposing  Soviet  aggression 
and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Pa- 
cific region  nations,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  give  Communist  Chinese  offi- 
cials United  States  weapons  technolo- 
gy or  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  trade  and 
technology  between  ourselves  and  our 
friends  on  Taiwan.  If  commitment  to 
principle  is  an  important  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  value  of  our  securi- 
ty allies,  then  I  suggest  Taiwan  pos- 
sesses this  quality  and  mainland  China 
does  not. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  Taiwan  is  well 
integrated  into  the  international 
market  trading  system.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  a  developed  nation.  Main- 
land China  is  economically  and  politi- 
cally underdeveloped.  The  uncertainty 
of  public  policy  in  such  a  society  is  a 
fair  warning  to  those  who  are  tanta- 
lized by  the  prospects  of  1  billion  new- 
customers.  Many  entrepreneurs  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  have 
already  suffered  losses  because  sub- 
stantial economic  commitments  and 
agreements  were  made  but  fell 
through  because  mainland  China 
changed  its  mind  after  contracts  were 
entered  into.  Additionally,  there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  Communist 
China's  intentions  regarding  Hong 
Kong.  Soothing  statements  have  ema- 
nated from  Peking  on  this  subject,  but 
much  doubt  remains  on  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong. 

The  most  recent  statistics  show  that 
Taiwan  is  a  more  valuable  trading 
partner  than  mainland  China.  In  1983. 
they  purchased  1.3  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  U.S.  farm  goods.  In  the  same 
year.  U.S.  farm  exports  to  mainland 
China  were  valued  at  $544  million. 
The  Taiwan  connection  continues  to 
be  very  valuable  to  the  United  States 
and  American  farmers. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  we  must  be  very 
careful  with  our  developing  relation- 
ship with  mainland  China.  Our  policy 
formulation  must  be  very  cautious  and 
it  must  involve  a  large  measure  of  con- 
gressional consultation.  We  welcome 
genuine  change  in  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China.  But  let  us  never  forget 
the  basic  principles  of  Chinese  nation- 
alism and  the  extent  to  which  our 
faithful  allies  on  Taiwan  have  sup- 
ported U.S.  interests  through  appro- 
priate security  policies  and  an  aggres- 


sive   trade,    economic    modernization, 
and  political  development  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  April  20. 
1984.  Heritage  Foundation  stud>.  enti- 
tled -The  Limits  of  U.S.-China  Strate- 
gic Cooperation,"   be  printed  at   this 
point  in  the  Record.  It  contains  very 
useful  commentary  on  the  question  of 
future     United     States-Chinese     rela- 
tions. 
The  study  follows: 
[Prom  the  Heritage  Foundation.  Apr.  20. 
1984] 
The  Limits  to  IInited  States-China 
Strategic  Cooperation 
(By  Martin  L.  Lasater) 
(Martin  L.  Lasater  is  a  former  Staff  Asso- 
ciate on  the  Committee  on  Appropriation.s. 
U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representative.s.  He  currently 
head.s  his  own  consulting  firm  for  foreign 
policy  and  security  affairs  anal.vsis  and  fre- 
quently publishes  on  issues  relating  to  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia.) 

introduction 
U.S.-China  lies  continue  to  be  based 
mainly  on  mutual  .security  advantages.  The 
U.S.  Defense  Departments  F\  1984  Posture 
Statement  declared  that  one  of  the  national 
security  objectives  of  the  United  States  is 
•to  build  toward  a  durable  .strategic  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China."  And  the  Pentagons  FY  1984  85  De- 
fense Guidance  portrays  China  as  a  U.S. 
ally  in  a  po.ssiblc  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  Moscow  invade  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  much  the  same  way.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  attempted  to 
involve  the  Chinese  in  e.xpanded  strategic 
cooperation  during  his  trip  to  China  in  Sep- 
tember 1983. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRO  was  also  used  to 
explain  U.S.-China  relations  after  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shullzs  trip  to  Beijing  in 
February  1983.  A.s.sistant  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Paul  Wolfowilz 
listed  reasons  why  China  was  imporianl 
strategically  to  the  U.S.: 

We  no  longer  have  to  plan  and  spend  to 
confront  a  Chinese  threat:  our  parallel  in- 
terests in  containing  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  and  we  are  in 
fundamental  agreement  that  the  Soviets 
remain  the  principal  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world:  we  have  common  interests  in  con- 
taining not  only  Vietnamese  aggre-ssion  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  encouraging  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Kampuchean  problem 
based  on  Khmer  .self-determination,  but 
also  in  resisting  Soviet  aggre-ssion  in  Af- 
ghanistan: .  .  .  despite  problems.  East  Asia 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  more  stable  and 
prosperous  regions  of  the  world,  with  China 
playing  an  increasingly  responsible  regional 
role.' 

Wolfowitz  also  might  have  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  strate- 
gic benefits  to  the  United  States  is  that 
China  pins  down  some  54  Soviet  divisions 
along  the  6.500  mile  Sino-Soviet  border. 
The.se  divisions  otherwise  might  be  threat- 
ening U.S.  interests  in  Western  Europe  or 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

If  Sino-Amcrican  strategic  cooperation  is 
so  beneficial,  some  have  asked,  can  it  be  for- 


malized? Can  China  be  drawn  into  a  quasi- 
defense  alliance  with  the  United  States?  Are 
there  not  steps  Washington  can  take  to  im- 
prove China's  defense  capabilities  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Asia? 

U.S.  policy  makers  must  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  such  questions.  The  answers  could 
provide  a  clear  indication  of  the  limits  of 
strategic  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Once  these  have  been  recognized,  real- 
istic national  goals  and  immediate  objec- 
tives in  U.S.  China  policy  can  be  set.  Other- 
wise. U.S.  leaders  will  continue  to  vacillate 
between  undue  pessimism  and  optimism  re- 
garding the  value  of  U.S.-PRC  relations. 

CHINAS  current  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Fundamental  to  an  understanding  of 
China's  foreign  policy  is  an  appreciation  of 
Beijing's  own  agenda  in  international  poli- 
tics. The  Chinese  describe  their  current  for- 
eign policy  as  'independent.  "  As  Premier 
Zhao  Ziyang  commented  on  September  22. 
1982: 

'China's  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination.  We  shall 
never  be  attached  to  any  big  power.  We  will 
not  play  the  Soviet  card  against  the  United 
States,  nor  the  American  card  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  allow  any  other  country 
to  play  the  China  card.' 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
visited  the  PRC  last  year  and  hinted  at 
greater  strategic  cooperation.  Chinese  lead- 
ers reacted  coolly.  China  now  perceives  its 
interests  to  be  best  served  by  a  flexible 
policy.  somewhat  equidistant  between 
Mo.scow  and  Washington.  This  aspect  of 
China's  foreign  policy,  signalled  publicly  in 
1982  by  Hu  Yaobang.  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  China,-  is  marked- 
ly different  from  the  policy  of  1978-1979 
when  Deng  Xiaoping  called  for  increased 
stategic  cooperation  between  China,  the 
U.S..  Japan,  and  Western  Europe.  The  cur- 
rent policy  line  is  al.so  different  from  that 
pursued  in  the  1950s,  when  China  allied 
itself  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  contrasts 
as  well  with  that  pursued  during  much  of 
the  1960s,  when  Beijing  declared  a  plague 
on  both  superpowers. 

Valuable  insight  into  the  tactical  nature 
of  Chinese  foreign  policy  formulation  was 
provided  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry 
in  November  1982,  when  it  published  a 
secret  Chine.se  internal  document  outlining 
the  reasons  behind  Beijing's  decision  to 
begin  reapproachmcnt  with  Moscow.  As 
summarized  in  the  Japanese  newspapers  Yo- 
miuri  Shimbun.  the  document  staled: 

1.  The  two  superpowers— the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union— are  contend- 
ing with  each  other  in  pursuit  of  hegemony. 
Militarily,  the  Soviet  Union  stands  in  an  of- 
fensive position  and  the  United  States  is  rel- 
atively inferior.  The  potential  strength  of 
the  United  States,  however,  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

"2.  The  United  Slates  normalized  its  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  China.  Bui  it  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  compensating  for  its  mili- 
tary inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  be- 
cau.se  it  thought  that  normalization  would 
be  of  benefit  to  itself.  In  deciding  on  nor- 
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-  Accordint;  to  documents.  Hu  'YaobanK  told  the 
delegates:  We  nolo  that  Soviet  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed more  than  once  the  desire  to  improve  rela- 
tions with  China.  .  .  If  the  Soviet  authorities 
really  have  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  relations 
with  China  and  lake  practical  steps  to  lift  their 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  country,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Sino-Soviel  relations  to  move  toward  nor- 
malization ' 


malizalion,  the  United  States  recognized 
"one  China."  but  it  still  continues  its  com- 
mitment to  Taiwan.  This  constitutes  an 
intervention  in  China's  internal  affairs  and. 
for  the  development  of  U.S.-China  relations, 
it  is  undesirable  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  such  a  policy. 

'3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  lately  been 
making  overtures  to  China  for  a  rapproche- 
ment. This  is  al-so  intended  for  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  benefit.  Although  militarily  it 
is  relatively  superior  to  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  isolated  internationally 
and  faces  economic  difficulties  domestically 
and.  therefore,  it  thinks  that  easing  tension 
with  China  will  be  of  benefit. 

"4.  In  the  final  analysis,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  trying  to 
use  China  as  a  card  in  the  process  of  seeking 
hegemony.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
desires  a  rapprochement  with  China  does 
not  alter  the  intrinsic  nature  of  Soviet  hege- 
monism  or  big-power  chauvinism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Soviet  Union  was  a  friend  to  China 
for  a  long  time.  An  excessive  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  ill-advised  for 
China  as  well. 

"5.  China  is  an  independent,  .self-reliant  " 
state,  free  from  the  control  of  any  other 
country,  and  is  resolutely  opposed  to  hege- 
monism.  China's  three  basic  lines  are  eco- 
nomic construction,  national  reunification 
through  the  liberation  of  Taiwan,  and  oppo- 
sition to  hegemonism.  Of  the  three,  eco- 
nomic construction  is  the  basic  line,  because 
there  can  be  no  diplomacy  without  the 
backing  of  strength  and,  to  achieve  "inde- 
pendent, -self-reliant"  diplomacy,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  build  up  strength  through  economic 
construction."'' 

Although  China's  new,  independent  for- 
eign policy  does  not  constitute  a  threat  to 
U.S.  interest  in  East  Asia  or  obstruct  politi- 
cal, economic,  cultural,  and  other  relations 
between  Washington  and  Beijing,  it  does 
have  important  implications  for  Sino-Ameri- 
can  strategic  cooperation.  While  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  have  been  extremely  cool  since 
1979:  Sino-Soviel  relations  have  improved 
steadily  since  1982.  The  two  communist  gov- 
ernments have  stated  their  desire  to  nor- 
malize relations  and  move  away  from  the 
high  level  of  tension  that  characterized 
their  relations  from  the  early  1960s.  Hu 
Yaobang  in  May  1983  .said: 

China  sincerely  wishes  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  USSR.  This  meets  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  two  countries 
and  also  the  interests  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  whole  world."* 

Similarly,  the  late  Yuri  Andropov  contin- 
ued Leonid  Brezhnev's  policy  of  seeking  im- 
proved relations  with  China,  And  from  all 
appearances,  Konstanlin  Chernenko  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  policies  of  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor. 

Although  full  normalization  of  Sino- 
Soviet  relations  is  not  likely  in  the  near 
future,  the  fact  thai  Beijing  is  holding  peri- 
odic, high-level  talks  with  Moscow  and 
making  incremental  adjustments  in  its 
policy  toward  the  USSR  reflects  the  inten- 
tions of  the  PRC  to  move  toward  rapproche- 
ment. Moreover,  it  .seems  apparent  that,  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  dangerous  level  of 
tension  on  the  Sino-Soviet  border  and  there- 
by indirectly  deterring  a  Soviet  attack,  Beij- 
ing believes  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
through  diplomacy  than  through  alliances 
with  the  West, 


'  Yomiun  Shimbun.  Nov.  30,  1982. 
•TASS.   May   15   1983.  See   FBIS.  Soviet   Union. 
May  16.  1983.  p.  Bl 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Sino- 
American  strategic  cooperation  is  not  still 
u.seful  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
But  it  does  call  into  question  U.S.  assump- 
tions about  automatic  Chinese  support  on 
key  issues  of  conflict  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  Washington  was,  in  fact,  given 
advanced  warning  of  this  when  China  re- 
fused to  support  Western  sanctions  against 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  wake  of 
suppression  of  Solidarity  and  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  in  Warsaw  in  December  1981. 

China  will  cooperate  strategically  with  the 
United  Stales  only  when  such  cooperation 
serves  Beijing's  interests.  Thus,  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Beijing,  as  well  as 
the  practical  extent  to  which  American  as- 
sistance to  China  can  reduce  that  threat, 
need  to  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent People's  Republic  of  China  thinking, 

SOVIET  MILITARY  THREAT  TO  THE  PRC 

The  opposing  forces 

China  and  the  Soviet  Union  long  have  de- 
ployed massive  forces  along  their  common 
border.  The  following  table  indicates  their 
relative  strengths  at  the  regional  level: 

USSR  AND  PRC  ARMED  FORCES  IN  EAST  ASIA  ' 
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In  addition,  Beijing  and  Moscow  aim  hun- 
dreds of  tactical  and  strategic  warheads  at 
each  other.  Included  in  the  Soviel  arsenal 
are  approximately  50  SS-20  intermediate- 
range  theater  nuclear  mi-ssiles.  Chinese  nu- 
clear missiles  total  just  over  100.  Most  of 
these  are  well  concealed,  thus  providing 
.some  deterrence  against  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Improving  deterrence  has  high  priority 
for  Ihe  Chinese.  In  March  1983.  Defense 
Minister  Zhang  Aiping  reaffirmed  the  im- 
portance of  missile  and  nuclear  programs. 
The  Chine.se  leadership  realizes  thai  they 
cannot  match  Soviel  missile  deployments 
qualitatively  or  quantitatively:  yet  ihey  be- 
lieve continued  research  and  development  in 
these  fields  will  lead  to  an  adequate  deter- 
rence under  most  conditions. 

Included  in  China's  deterrence  calcula- 
tions is  the  notion  that  the  United  Stales 
would  not  stand  by  idly  while  the  Soviet 
Union  destroyed  China.  The  concept  of  a 
U.S.  "unofficial  nuclear  uinbrella"  over 
China  was  articulated  by  Nixon  and  Kissin- 
ger in  1969,  when  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
attack  against  China  was  high.  Relates  Kis- 
singer in  his  memoirs: 

"From  the  beginning  Nixon  and  I  were 
convinced— alone  among  senior  policymak- 
ers—that the  United  States  could  not  accept 
a  Soviet  military  assault  on  China— we  im- 
posed contingency  planning  on  a  reluctant 


bureaucracy  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1969.  .  .  .'■  ^ 

Yet  American  intervention  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  difference  in  a  major 
Sino-Soviet  conflict  is  likely  to  win  little 
support  from  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  Conversely,  it  is  doubtful  that  Beij- 
ing would  risk  destruction  to  aid  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  major  U,S, -Soviet 
confrontation. 

Related  to  this  argument  are  some  poign- 
ant realities.  Whereas  Soviet  forces  along 
the  Sino-Soviet  border  and  aboard  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  are  an  awesome  offensive  capabil- 
ity. China's  ground,  air.  and  naval  units  are 
essentially  defensive.  As  a  result  of  the  mis- 
match of  forces,  there  is  continuing  debate 
over  whether  the  PRC's  People's  Liberation 
Army  could  effectively  slop  invading  Soviet 
forces  by  fighting  what  would  essentially  be 
a  "People's  War."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  that  Moscow  would  want  to  occupy 
China  or  even  to  invade  the  country  in 
depth.  Other  options  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union  include:  the  destabilizalion  of  Tibet, 
Sinkiang.  and  Inner  Mongolia:  a  preemptive 
strike  against  the  PRC's  nuclear  weapons 
and  production  facilities:  seizing  Manchuria; 
and  nuclear,  chemical,  or  bacteriological  as- 
saults against  selected  administrative  and/ 
or  industrial  centers.  These  and  other 
Soviet  options  would  severely  set  back 
China's  development,  yet  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  engaging  the  USSR  in  a  prolonged  guer- 
rilla war  in  Chinas  interior. 

Pluses  and  minuses  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Anny 

Given  the  unlikelihood  of  U.S.  interven- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  Soviel  attack  against 
the  PRC.  the  burden  of  self-defense  would 
fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Chi- 
nese themselves.  Here  then  is  a  paradox. 
The  People's  Liberation  Army  constitutes 
the  world's  largest  land  army:  it  has  under 
its  control  the  second  largest  navy,  and  the 
third  largest  air  force.  Yet  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  how  effective  a  defense  this 
huge  force  would  be.  The  PLA  suffers  from 
serious  weakne.s.ses.  Among  them: 

Ground  Forces:  Lack  of  mobility  and  mo- 
bilization: poor  logistics  for  sustained  offen- 
sive operations:  limited  power  projection  ca- 
pability: obsolescent  equipment;  and  weak 
command  and  control  abilities. 

Air  Forces:  Obsolescent  aircraft,  avionics, 
and  weaponry;  insufficient  pilot  training 
and  low  proficiency:  inadequate  communica- 
tions: and  inadequate  engine  and  aircraft 
production  capabilities. 

Naval  Forces:  Obsolescent  ships,  .sensors, 
and  weapons:  extremely  limited  shipboard 
surface-to-air  (SAM)  capabilities:  limited 
amphibious  lift  capabilities:  and  limited 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  capabilities. 

The  modernization  of  the  PLA  has  the 
lowest  priority  under  the  Four  Moderniza- 
tions—major economic  development  goals 
introduced  by  Deng  Xiaoping  in  1978.  This 
ranking  does  not  please  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  seems  reasonable,  given 
the  need  of  a  modern  armed  force  for  strong 
economic  and  heavy  industry  .sectors.  CIA 
analysts  Sydney  Jammes  and  G.  Lawrence 
Lamborn  believe  that  over  the  next  fifteen 
years  "China  will  not  develop  an  offensive 
capability  agSinsl  the  USSR."  but  that 
"China's  defensive  capabilities  will  be  sig- 
nificantly improved  by  1995  if  political  sta- 
bility, economic  growth,  and  scientific  and 


Henry    Kissinger.      The    White    House    "Years" 
(Boston;  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  1979).  p.  764. 
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industrial     modernization     continue     unob- 
structed."" 

Among  the  PRCs  assets  are  a  dedicated 
leadership  committed  to  modernization,  ex- 
cellent international  credit  ratings,  avail- 
ability of  advanced  technology  from  abroad, 
and  determination  to  avoid  future  costly 
military  engagements  such  as  the  conflict 
with  Vietnam  in  1979.  Current  ob.stacles. 
however,  are  serious:  the  low  .supply  of 
trained  researchers  and  engineers:  the 
extent  of  China's  nonmilitary  needs  that 
compete  with  the  military  for  limited  re- 
sources: serious  technological  weaknesses  af- 
fecting China's  ability  to  produce  high  qual- 
ity weapons;  severe  problems  in  China's  de- 
fense industry  from  basic  research  to  main- 
tenance of  finished  products:  and  organiza- 
tional deficiencies  within  the  PLA. 

Cognizant  of  this  situation  from  1978 
through  mid-1980.  Washington  and  Beijing 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  modernizing  the  PLA 
with  American  a.ssistance.  The  difficulties, 
however,  were  formidable.  Defense  Depart- 
ment document  Con.solidated  Guidance  No. 
8.  estimated  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  give  China  $50  billion  in  military  aid 
to  build  the  PLA  into  an  effective  deterrent 
against  the  Soviets.  While  Congress  would 
probably  approve  a  certain  amount  of  U.S. 
security  assistance  to  China,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  it  would  approve  $50  billion 
worth. 

It  is  al.so  unrealistic  to  expect  that  China 
could  purchase  enough  technology  and 
weapons  abroad  to  modernize  its  armed 
forces.  While  China  is  interested  in  various 
advanced  fighters,  antitank  mi.ssiles.  air  de- 
fense systems,  and  destroyer  modernization 
programs,  few  purchases  have  been  made  so 
far.  Beijing's  economic  development  needs 
are  too  demanding  and  its  foreign  exchange 
reserves  too  meager  to  buy  its  way  to  a 
modern  armed  military  force.  PLA  modern- 
ization will  thus  have  to  come  from  within. 
As  Defense  Minister  Zhang  Aiping  said  in 
March  1983: 

In  order  to  achieve  modernization  of  our 
national  defense,  our  first  task  is  to  develop 
and  produce  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment. .  . 

Our  country  is  a  big  country  and  it  is  not 
realistic  or  possible  for  us  to  buy  national 
defense  modernization  from  abroad.  ...  At 
the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  some 
technology  that  can  be  imported  and  model 
some  weaponry  on  that  of  others.  However, 
if  we  are  content  with  copying,  we  will  only 
be  crawling  behind  others  and  still  be 
unable  to  attain  our  anticipated  goal.  The 
fundamental  way  is  to  rely  upon  ourselves. 

THE  PRC  VS.  THE  USSR 

The  current  effort  by  Chinese  and  Soviet 
leaders  to  ease  tensions  in  PRC~USSR  rela- 
tions should  not  be  seen  as  a  return  to  nor- 
malcy. Historically.  Sino-Russian  relations 
have  not  been  good.  Geographically,  both 
nations  have  reason  to  fear  the  other.  The 
Central  Asian  frontier,  which  extends 
roughly  1.900  miles  from  Afghanistan  to 
Mongolia,  provides  access  to  the  heartlands 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The 
provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are 
backward  in  terms  of  logistical  facilties  and 


UMI 


■  Sydney  H  Jammes  and  J  Lawrence  Liamborn. 
Ctiina  s  Military  Strategic  Rcquiremenl-s."  in  U.S. 
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Under  the  Four  Modernizations,'  Part  I  (Wa-shing- 
ton.  DC:  Government  Printing  Office.  1982).  p. 
604. 
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communications  and  are  sparsely  populated 
by  peoples  of  non-Han  Chinese  and  non- 
Great  Russian  stock.  The  Chinese  feel  espe- 
cially vulnerable  through  Mongolia,  which 
borders  China  for  some  2.500  miles.  Mao 
called  Mongolia  a  'first  in  China's  back." 
Important  invasion  corridors  lead  east, 
south,  and  west  into  the  most  strategic  re- 
gions of  Northern  China.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  dominate  Mongolia  and  station  large 
numbers  of  troops  along  the  Sino-Mongoli- 
an  border  adds  immeasurably  to  Beijing's 
perception  of  the  USSR  threat. 

The  eastern  frontier,  largely  defined  by 
the  Amur  and  Ussuri  Rivers,  extends  about 
2,300  tTiiles.  Manchuria  is  an  area  of  high 
population,  rich  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  minerals,  as  are  the  bordering  provinces 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  region  is  of  great 
strategic  value  to  both  nations.  China's  ad- 
ministrative and  industrial  heartland  is  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  attack  through  Manchu- 
ria, and  the  strategically  important  Soviet 
naval  base  at  Vladivostok  and  other  key  fa- 
cilities are  within  the  range  of  a  Chinese 
attack  from  Manchuria. 

Their  geographic  proximity  plus  the  his- 
toric tensions  between  China  and  Russia  in- 
tensify other  elements  of  their  disagree- 
ment. These  include  fundamental  ideologi- 
cal differences,  conflicting  foreign  policies 
in  many  areas  of  the  world,  intense  competi- 
tion for  influence  in  Asia,  racial  prejudices, 
and  conflicting  national  objectives.  Al- 
though highly  subjective,  the  latter  two  dif- 
ferences are  linked  in  important  ways.  The 
fact  that  the  Chinese  and  Russians  are  ra- 
cially antagonistic  adds  to  the  perception  of 
each  that  the  other  aims  to  displace  them  in 
Asia.  The  Chinese  long  have  feared  Russian 
political  and  territoral  expansion,  while  the 
Soviets  are  concerned  over  possible  long- 
term  Chinese  demographic  and  cultural  ex- 
pansion into  areas  now  under  USSR  control. 
Given  the  sense  of  vulnerability  both 
Moscow  and  Beijing  feel,  it  is  doubtful  that 
either  will  reduce  significantly  deployments 
along  their  border, 

China  has  posed  three  conditions  for  the 
normalization  of  Sino-Soviet  relations:  (1) 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan, (2)  a  major  reduction  of  Soviet 
forces  along  the  Sino-Soviet  and  Sino-Mon- 
golian  borders,  and  (3)  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet-backed  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Kampuchea. 

From  the  Kremlins  perspective,  these  de- 
mands affect  not  only  Mo.scow's  strategic 
posture  toward  the  PRC.  but  also  its  strate- 
gic relationship  to  the  U.S.  In  view  of  cur- 
rent superpower  tensions,  it  may  be  unreal- 
istic to  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  pull  out 
of  Alghanistan  or  to  end  its  support  of  Viet- 
nam. The  strategic  advantages  of  access  to 
these  countries  seem  to  far  outweigh  ges- 
tures of  protest  from  Beijing.  If  Moscow 
withdraws  from  either  countrty.  it  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
conditions  set  by  China. 

Soviet  leaders  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  discuss  mutual  reductions  along  the  Sino- 
Soviet  border  as  a  means  of  improving  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  There  is. 
however,  evidence  suggesting  resistance  to 
this  among  the  Soviet  military,  who  warn 
against  the  long-term  Chinese  threat  and 
look  with  concern  at  possible  Sino- American 
military  cooperation.  Given  the  powerful 
voice  Soviet  military  leaders  have  in  such 
affairs,  it  would  appear  that  any  USSR 
troop  reductions  along  the  border  would  be 
minimal.  Such  a  policy  would  be  consistent 
with  the  current  building  program  for  facili- 
ties to  maintain  forces  there  permanently. 


THE  U,S,  FACTOR 

From  Moscow's  point  of  view-,  U.S.  for- 
ward deployments  in  East  Asia  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  USSR  security.  Current  force 
strengths  of  the  two  countries  in  the  Pacific 
region  are  approximately: 
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And  the  United  States  is  of  course  serious- 
ly concerned  about  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  in  East  Asia— not  as  a  threat  to 
China,  but  to  its  own  interests.  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  Fred  Ikle  told  Congress  in 
June  1982: 

"During  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the 
Soviets  have  taken  disturbing  steps  to  im- 
prove their  military  capabilities  and  expand 
their  influence  throughout  the  region. 
These  efforts  continue  unabated,  and  five 
years  from  now  the  threat  will  be  even  more 
dangerous.  "  " 

Among  Ikle's  concerns: 

The  approximately  54  Soviet  divisions  de- 
ployed along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  plus  an 
additional  120,000  Soviet  troops  facing 
Southwest  Asia,  and  more  than  100.000  con- 
ducting combat  operations  in  Afghanistan. 
The  equipment  used  by  these  forces  is  rap- 
idly being  modernized. 

The  more  than  3.000  combat  aircraft  sta- 
tioned in  the  four  easternmost  military  dis- 
tricts of  the  USSR.  The.se  forces  have  been 
upgraded  significantly  with  the  newest 
Soviet  aircraft,  such  as  the  Foxbat  intercep- 
tor. Flogger  fighter.  Fencer  fighter-bomber, 
and  the  supersonic  Backfire  bomber.  In 
each  of  the  last  two  years,  the  Soviet  re- 
placements of  Far  East  fighter  and  intercep- 
tor aircraft  with  new  generation  aircraft 
have  far  exceeded  the  number  of  fighters  in 
the  entire  U.S.  Pacific  Air  Forces. 

Deployment  to  Asia  of  approximately  150 
SS-20  mi.ssiles. 

The  growth  and  modernization  of  the 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet,  now  the  USSR's  largest 
fleet  containing  roughly  one-third  of  all 
Soviet  submarines,  one-fourth  of  all  princi- 
pal surface  combatants,  and  one-third  of  all 
naval  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  these  deployments,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  improved  its 
geostrategic  position  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  basing  rights  at  Danang,  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  and  other  facilities  in  Vietnam,  The.se 
provide  the  Soviets  with  a  vital  sea  link 
from  Vladivostok  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
beyond.  They  also  enhance  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  to  interdict  free  world  ship- 
ping in  sea  lanes  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

When  asked  whether  the  United  States 
could  defeat  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  war  in 


"  Prepared  statement  of  Fred  Ikle.  Soviet  Chal- 
lenges in  the  Pacific  and  U.S.  and  Allied  Re- 
sponses,' given  l>efore  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  June  10.  1982.  p.  2  ms. 


the  Western  Pacific.  Admiral  Robert  E.  J. 
Long,  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  responded:  "I  no 
longer  believe  the  margin  we  need  still 
exists.  It's  frankly  too  close  to  call.  " 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  Soviet  deployments  in  the  Far 
East  are  targeted  on  the  United  States  and 
Its  forces,  not  on  the  PRC.  This  means  that, 
regardle.ss  of  the  state  of  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions, the  Soviet  force  structure  in  the  Far 
East  will  remain  at  roughly  its  current  level. 
Some  ground  forces  may  be  moved  from 
along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  but  these  re- 
ductions would  probably  be  symbolic  only, 
because  of  Moscow's  distrust  of  long-term 
Chine.se  intentions  in  the  border  regions 
and  concerns  over  the  powerful  U.S.  threat 
to  the  Far  Eastern  provinces. 

FUTURE  U.S. -PRC  RELATIONS 

The  above  considerations  seem  to  prompt 
answers  to  the  questions  posed. 

1.  Can  Sino-American  strategic  coopera- 
tion be  expanded? 

Militarily  speaking,  strategic  cooperation 
probably  cannot  be  significantly  increased. 
The  reasons  are  in  large  part  political.  Beij- 
ing has  chosen  to  normalize  relations  with 
Mo.scow.  Given  Soviet  .sensitivity  to  po.ssible 
Sino-Amencan  military-strategic  coopera- 
tion, any  move  in  that  direction  by  Beijing 
would  likely  spur  Mo.scow  to  tighten,  not 
relax,  its  ring  of  containment  around  China. 
At  this  stage  of  its  modernization,  the  PRC 
needs  a  stable  and  peaceful  environment. 
For  this  reason  alone,  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship is  unlikely  to  jeopardize  its  domestic 
programs  by  deliberately  increasing  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Politically,  Sino-American  strategic  coop- 
eration is  valued  by  both  Washington  and 
Beijing.  Both  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
uncertain  about  their  intentions  but  not  so 
threatened  as  to  pursue  military  solutions. 
In  a  political  sense,  the  United  States  and 
the  PRC  can  cooperate  on  a  wide  range  of 
international  issues,  particularly  in  South- 
east Asia  and  potentially  in  Korea,  In  other 
areas  of  the  world,  however,  disagreement  is 
more  likely,  because  the  PRC  defines  itself 
as  a  developing  nation  whose  interests  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Third  World  while  it 
views  the  U.S.  as  an  "imperialistic.  "  "hege- 
monisic"  superpower.  Political  strategic  co- 
operation can  be  increased,  but  only  incrc- 
mentalb  and  under  limited  circumstances. 

2.  Can  China  be  drawn  into  a  defense  alli- 
ance if  the  United  States  so  desires? 

For  a  number  of  reasons  this  appears  im- 
probable. First.  China  is  seeking  more 
normal  relations  with  the  USSR.  A  defen.se 
alliance  with  the  United  States  would  de- 
stroy this  hope  and  might  well  lead  to  a  se- 
rious deterioration  in  Sino-Soviet  relations. 
Second,  few  Americans  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  war  to  help  China  fight  the  Soviet 
Union.  Similarly.  PRC  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  would  be  unlikely  unless 
PRC  interests  were  directly  threatened. 
Third,  a  defense  alliance  with  China  would 
carry  the  risk  of  severe  USSR  reprisal  but 
not  add  to  American  security.  There  is  little 
more  the  PRC  can  do  to  counterbalance  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Asia,  and  the  United  States 
already  benefits  from  current  efforts.  And 
the  situation  is  unlikely  to  change,  no 
matter  what  the  United  Stales  does.  Fourth. 
a  Sino-American  defense  alliance  would 
signal  a  major  departure  from  the  U.S. 
strategy  of  maintaining  a  defensive  perime- 
ter in  East  Asia  centered  on  Japan  and 
other  U.S.  allies,  notably  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Philippines.  Such  a  shift 
would    cause    great    concern    among    U.S. 


friends  in  Asia  and  precipitate  substantial 
diplomatic  difficulties. 

3.  Can  the  United  States  improve  China's 
defense  capabilities,  thereby  increasing  the 
PRCs  value  as  a  counterweight  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Asia? 

Over  time,  the  U.S.  probably  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  China  modernize  the 
PLA.  But  the  U.S.  contribution  will  be  con- 
strained in  varying  degrees  by:  ( 1 )  congres- 
sional opposition  to  major  military  assist- 
ance programs;  (2)  limited  availability  of 
Chinas  foreign  exchange  re.serves;  (3)  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  modernization 
effort  required;  (4)  political  oppostion  in 
Beijing  to  close  military  relations  with  the 
United  States:  (5)  the  difficulty  the  PLA 
will  have  in  absorbing  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy central  to  modern  Western  armaments; 
and  (6)  the  concerns  of  many  U.S.  allies  in 
Asia  who  oppose  large-scale  U.S.  military 
sales  to  the  PRC. 

Following  Secretary  Weinberger's  trip  to 
Beijing  in  September  1983  and  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige's  earlier  visit  in 
June,  the  PRC  was  placed  in  export-controls 
category  "V,"  a  category  that  includes  only 
friendly  allied  nations.  Hence,  dual-u.se  tech- 
nology, which  can  be  applied  to  civilian  or 
military  purpo,ses,  now"  will  be  sold  auto- 
matically to  Beijing  if  it  so  requests,  unless 
the  U.S.  government  puts  a  hold  on  a  par- 
ticular item.  Weapons  still  must  be  ap- 
proved on  a  case-by-case  basis,  but  restric- 
tions are  far  more  relaxed  than  heretofore. 
It  is  notable  that  Sino-American  relations 
have  warmed  considerably  following  the 
mid-1983  decision  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  permit  these  changes  in  the  sale 
of  high-technology  items  to  the  PRC. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  China's  defen.se  capabilities 
may  be  significant  at  the  industrial-techno- 
logical level,  but  that  the  limited  quantities 
of  weapons  .sold  would  have  little  impact  on 
the  strategic  balance  of  power  in  East  Asia. 
Moreover,  any  increase  in  China's  defense 
capabilities  would  likely  be  countered  by 
further  Soviet  force  enhancement  in  the 
region.  Thus.  U.S.  efforts  to  improve  the 
PRCs  defense  would  probably  not  greatly 
increase  Beijing's  counterweight  value,  but 
might  ha\e  a  profound  regional  effect 
where  the  balance  of  force  structure  is  cru- 
cial, as  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  area. 

In  sum.  the  fundamental  national  security 
interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
China  are  well  served  by  normalized  Sino- 
American  relations.  Yet  the  allure  of  strate- 
gic cooperation  with  the  PRC— like  the 
image  of  one  billion  Chinese  consumers  for 
American  products— should  not  be  allowed 
to  distort  reality.  The  PRC  is  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  strategic  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  and  such  an  alliance  would 
not  significantly  enhance  U.S.  .security  in- 
terests. Both  sides,  however,  should  remain 
ready  to  cooperate  when  their  mutual  inter- 
ests are  threatened. 

Since  Marxist-Leninist  theory  aplvocates 
contradictory  tactical  maneuvering  to 
achieve' the  long-range  goals  of  the  Party, 
the  various  zig-zags  that  have  been  wit 
nessed  in  China's  foreign  policy  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue,  as  PRC  leaders  perceive 
the  shifts  in  the  "correlation  of  forces  "  both 
internally  and  internationally. 

Given  these  realities,  the  U.S,  has  no 
choice  but  to  downgrade  plans  for  strategic 
cooperation  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  U.S.  security  policy  in  Asia  should  be 
based  on  strength  and  the  support  of  tradi- 
tional allies,  not  on  perceptions  of  China  as 
an  ally  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  The  possi- 


bility for  PRC  contributions  to  U.S.  security 
interests  will  continue  and  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  when  appropriate.  Likewi.se. 
there  is  much  the  United  States  can  do  to 
enhance  PRC  security  without  increasing 
the  threat  to  America's  friends  in  Asia.  But 
the  limits  of  strategic  cooperation  must  be 
realized  clearly.  It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped 
that  the  age  of  myth  in  U.S. -PRC  relations 
has  ended.* 


THE  SECONDARY  MORTGAGE 
MARKET 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  toda.v  I 
should  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  status  of  the  Secondary  Mortgage 
Market  Enhancement  Act.  S.  2040. 

Briefly,  this  bill  will  enhance  the 
market  for  privately  issued  mortgage 
backed  securities  and  also  remove 
some  technical  problems  in  the  au- 
thorities of  the  quasi-governmenl 
agencies  involved  in  the  secondary 
mortgage  market.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  on  November  17, 
1983.  and  was  jointly  referred  in  the 
House  to  the  Banking  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Further.  Chairman-Sx  Germain  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  and  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Steve  Bart- 
LETT.  with  others,  introduced  compan- 
ion legislation,  H.R,  4557, 

H,R,  4557  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  both  committees.  During 
our  debate  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, there  was  some  degree  of  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease limits  on  the  value  of  a  single 
family  mortgage  that  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  quasi-government  agen- 
cies. Fannie  Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac.  Ul- 
timately, the  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  rejected  the  proposal.  The 
Members  of  the  House  also  face  this 
controversial  proposal.  Proponents  of 
increasing  these  purchase  limits  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  state  that 
high  cost  increase  over  the  current 
$114,000  level  is  essential.  Such  high 
cost,  or  Jumbo  mortgages,  must  be 
made  available  for  Fannie  and  Freddie 
purchase  in  the  secondary  market  in 
order  to  provide  housing  liquidity  for 
this  upper  end  of  the  market,  to  lower 
interest  rates  to  higher  income  home 
buyers,  and  to  sustain  the  robust  hous- 
ing recovery.  In  my  view,  this  argu- 
ment is  exaggerated. 

Mr.  President,  these  single-family 
mortgage  purchase  limits  are  already 
inflation  adjusted.  Just  between  1984 
and  1983  alone  the  limit  has  increased 
5.3  percent  from  $108,300  to  $114,000. 
The  amount  of  $114,000  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  mortgage  loan  amount,  not 
the  price  of  the  home,  as  many  be- 
lieve. With  an  average  downpayment 
of  25  percent,  a  $143,000  home  can  be 
financed  through  Fannie  Mae  or  Fred- 
die Mac,  A  family  income  of  well  over 
$60,000  would  be  required  to  even 
qualify  for  such  a  loan  balance.  Ap- 
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proximately  only  5  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  make  greater  than 
$60,000  per  year.  As  the  amount  of  the 
loan  increases,  logically  so  do  the 
qualifying  income  requirements.  Thus, 
proponents  of  an  increased  purchase 
limit  are  not  talking  about  providing 
Government -assisted  credit  for  indi- 
viduals or  families  of  meager  means. 
Further,  jumbo  loans  historically  only 
account  for  some  6  to  8  percent  of 
total  mortgage  originations. 

Even  in  high  cost  areas  these  are  up- 
wardly mobile  wage  earners  able  to 
shop  around.  Further,  mortgage  credit 
is  available,  albeit  sometimes  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate.  It  simply  is  not 
accurate  to  argue  that  such  loans  are 
not  available,  and  as  I  will  di.scuss  in  a 
moment,  perhaps  there  is  no  added 
cost,  but  instead  actually  cheaper  fi- 
nancing. Thus,  I  agree  heartily  with 
those  who  want  liquidity  in  the  jumbo 
market  relief  from  high  mortgage 
costs  to  the  home  buyer.  However,  in 
my  view,  S.  2040  and  H.R.  4557  will 
provide  this  relief  and  I  urge  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  evaluate  this  rather 
carefully.  Two  years  ago  private  sector 
alternatives  did  not  exist.  Now  they 
do.  Let  us  encourage  this  private 
market  to  grow,  produce,  and  in  so 
doing  serve  the  home  buyer  in  the 
higher  brackets.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  agencies'  mortgage  purchase  ceil- 
ing is  lifted,  and  perhaps  they  are  em- 
powered to  sell  TIM'S  .securities,  the 
private  issuers  of  mortgage  securities 
are  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  Fannie 
and  Freddie  will  dominate  the  jumbo 
market  by  way  of  their  Government 
agency  status. 

Let  us  not  resort  to  a  typical  con- 
gressional response— "What  we  give 
with  the  right  hand  we  take  away  with 
the  left." 

I  would  propose  to  the  investment 
and  housing  industries  that  we  move 
for  rapid  passage  of  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  form  of  S.  2040.  Let  us  let  the 
private  market  prove  itself  in  this 
jumbo  area.  Let  us  let  them  innovate 
products,  commit  capital,  and  lower 
the  cost  to  the  home  buyers  in  this 
small  segment  of  the  market. 

After  a  defined  period  of  time,  we 
can  measure  their  success  and  deter- 
mine if  the  private  sector  has  taken  up 
the  slack  in  the  market.  In  my  view, 
we  need  to  use  commonsense  and  good 
business  judgment  here.  We  could 
never  clearly  measure  the  effects  of 
this  important  step  if  Congress  were 
to  approve  additional  advantages  for 
the  Federal  agencies  in  the  jumbo 
market  area. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  notion  that  private  market  players 
are  fair  weather  friends."  The  private 
sector  will  continue  to  find  profitable 
opportunities  in  down  cycles.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  risk  or 
exposure  in  issuing  'conduit"  securi- 
ties is  minimal.  One  is  governed  by 
spreads,  not  absolute  rate  swings.  As 


Mr.  Pope  of  General  Electric  Credit 
said  before  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee, 'The  only  thing  at  stake  in 
a  down  cycle  is  not  whether  adequate 
capital  is  available,  but  instead  wheth- 
er the  home  buyer  can  afford  the 
loan."  And  that  is  true  for  those  mort- 
gages purchased  by  Fannie  Mae  as 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  study  that  has 
just  been  completed  of  this  high  cost 
area  proposal  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  At  the  request  of  Congress- 
man Steve  Bartlett.  the  GAO  makes 
a  detailed  study  of  how  interest  rates 
and  fees  paid  by  borrowers  for  conven- 
tional loans  whicli  exceeded  the  1983 
limit  of  $108,300  differed  from  those 
paid  by  borrowers  for  conventional 
conforming— under  the  $108,300 
limit  — loans. 

The  results  of  this  GAO  study  are 
fascinating  and  I  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  this  report's  finding  that  on 
•  the  basis  of  the  data  provided.  *  •  • 
[the]  effective  mortgage  interest  rates 
for  non-conforming  loans  were  consist- 
ently lower  than  those  for  conforming 
loans." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  GAO 
report  dated  April  5.  1984.  entitled 
"Borrowers  Pay  Lower  Effective  Inter- 
est Rales  on  Large  Conventional  Mort- 
gage Loans."  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Gener.al  Accounting  Office. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  5.  1984. 
B  214822. 

Subject:  Borrowers  Pay  Lower  Effective  In- 
terest   Rates    for    Large    Conventional 
Mortgage  Loans  (GAO/RCED-84-151). 
Hon.  Steve  Bartlett. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  'Your  December  23. 
1983.  letter.  rcque.sted  that  we  study  how 
the  statutory  limit  (generally  referred  to  as 
the  conforming  limit  '  on  the  size  of  home 
mortgages  affects  tUe  behavior  and  pricing 
policies  of  lending  institutions.  Sub.seqnent- 
ly.  we  agreed  to  focus  our  work  on  three 
questions  related  to  the  impact  of  the  1983 
statutory  limit  on  home  purchases.  Specifi- 
cally, the  questions  were: 

1.  What  proportion  of  conventional  - 
mortgage  loan  exceeded  the  conforming 
loan  limit  of  S108.300  in  1983'.' 

2.  How  did  interest  rates  and  fees  paid  by 
borrowers  for  conventional  loans  which  ex- 
reeded  the  1983  conforming  limit  differ 
from  those  paid  by  borrowers  for  conven- 
tional conforming  loans'.' 

3.  What  income  would  a  hypothetical  bor- 
rower need  to  qualify  for  the  maximum  con- 
forming loan  in  various  high-cost  housing 


'  The  conforming  morlBaKi'  loan  limil  i.s  Ihi'  max- 
imum valiir  that  a  home  loan  purrh.i-sed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  MortBafiC  Corporation  or  the 
Fidrral  National  MorlRatif  As.sociation  CKn  have. 
Loan.s  which  do  not  exceed  the  limil  are  referred  to 
as  ronforminK  loans. 

-Conventional  loans  are  those  which  are  not 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  federal  agency,  such  as 
the  Federal  HousinK  Admlnislralion  'FHA).  Veter- 
ans Administration  (VAi.  or  Ihc  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration iFmHAi. 


markets  if  the  conforming  limit  was  rai.sed 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  3420:" 

These  questions  were  considered  relevant 
to  your  consideration  of  H.R.  3420.  the  Sec- 
ondary Mortgage  Market  Equity  Act.  which 
would  raise  the  conforming  mortgage  limit 
in  high-cost  housing  markets. 

Briefly,  our  research  shows  that  only 
about  8.3  percent  of  all  conventional  loans 
in  1983  exceeded  the  1983  conforming  limil 
of  S108.300  and  that  borrowers  who  received 
these  large  loans  were  charged  lower  effec- 
tive '  interest  rates  than  those  whose  loans 
fell  below  the  conforming  limit.  In  addition, 
if  the  conforming  limit  was  raised  in  high- 
cost  areas  as  proposed  in  H.R.  3420.  house- 
hold incomes  of  S60.000  to  $80,500  would  be 
needed  to  qualify  for  mortgages  between 
the  1984  conforining  limit  of  $114,000  and 
the  new  limits  for  high-cost  housing  areas. 
The  highest  conforming  limil  under  the 
proposed  law  would  be  about  $152,000. 

background 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion 'FNMA)  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMC)  ptircha.se 
mortgages  from  lenders  who.  in  turn,  use 
the  funds  to  make  additional  home  loans. 
However,  these  agencies  are  limited  to  pur- 
cha.s!ng  mortgages  whose  principal  amounts 
do  not  exceed  the  conforming  loan  limit. 
FNMA  and  FHLMC  purchase  both  conven- 
tional mortgages  and  tho.se  guaranteed  or 
insured  by  the  federal  government. 

The  conforming  mortgage  loan  limil  for 
FNMA  and  FHLMC  is  set  by  .section 
305(a)<2i  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1454(aH2)(C))  and  .section  302<bK2) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As.socia- 
lion  Charter  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1717(b)(3)).  respectively.  Both  acts  require 
the  conforming  mortgage  loan  limit  to  be 
adjusted  annually  ba.sed  on  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  iFTiLBB)  index  of  nation- 
wide average  home  purchase  prices.  The 
conforming  mortgage  loan  limit  for  single- 
family  homes  was  rai.sed  from  $108,300  in 
1983  to  $114,000  in  1984. 

H.R.  3420  would  rai.se  the  conforming 
mortgage  limit  in  high-cost  housing  markets 
by  percentages  equal  to  the  percentage  ad- 
justments made  for  FHA  mortgage  limits  in 
these  same  markets.  These  FHA  high-cost 
area  adjustments  are  based  on  a  cost  index 
reflecting  area  differences  in  the  cost  of 
housing.  By  law  FHA  adjustments  cannot 
exceed  133 '^i  percent  of  the  nationwide  FHA 
mortgage  limit. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOCy 

To  determine  the  proportion  and  terms  of 
conventional  loans  that  exceeded  the  con- 
forming mortgage  loan  limit  of  $108,300  in 
1983.  we  initially  reviewed  testimony  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  conforming  loans  pre- 
.sented  by  FNMA.  P^HLMC.  and  I  he  General 
Electric  Credit  Corporation  in  May  1983 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
We  also  di.scu.ssed  the  questions  with  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  Congressional 
Research  Service  (CRS)  housing  specialists. 

On  the  basis  of  our  initial  efforts,  we  de- 
termined that  no  entity  tracks  the  number 
or  the  terms  of  all  conventional  mortgage 
loans  made  each  year  or  how  these  factors 
differ  between  conforming  and  nonconform- 


ing mortgages.  However,  during  the  first  5 
days  of  each  month,  FHLBB  surveys  over 
1.500  lenders  nationwide  to  collect  such  data 
on  conventional  mortgages.  At  our  request. 
FHLBB  u.sed  its  survey  data  to  develop 
monthly  differences  in  interest  rates,  initial 
fees  and  charges,  maturities,  and  loan-to- 
price  ratios  between  conventional  conform- 
ing loans  (loans  not  exceeding  $108,300)  and 
conventional  nonforming  loans  (loans  ex- 
ceeding $108,300)  in  1983.  Enclosure  1  de- 
scribes the  FHLBB  survey  methodology  in 
detail.  We  also  obtained  comments  on  the 
results  of  FHLBB's  survey  from  housing  fi- 
nance experts  at  CRS.  FHLBB.  FHLMC. 
Ohio  State  University,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 
Our  review  was  made  from  January  to 
March  1984  and  was  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  government 
auditing  .standards. 

To  determine  the  income  which  a  hypo- 
thetical borrower  would  need  to  qualify  for 
the  maximum  conforming  loan  in  various 
high-cost  areas  if  the  conforming  limit  was 
raised  as  proposed  in  H.R.  3420.  we  (1)  ob 
lained  FHA  maximum  mortgage  amoimts 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  from  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  (2)  computed  what  the  new- 
conforming  limit  would  be  under  H.R.  3420. 
and  (3)  computed  annual  mortgage  pay- 
ments for  maximum  conforming  loans 
under  these  limits.  We  also  obtained  data  on 
the  prices  of  typical  upper-income  homes  in 
these  high-cost  areas  from  Nationwide  Relo- 
cation Services.  Incorporated.  Nationwide 
helps  people  who  wish  to  move  .select  a  new 
area  to  live  in  and  then  refers  them  to  a  Na- 
tionwide broker  in  that  area.  We  compared 
these  prices  with  the  prices  of  homes  that 
could  be  purcha-sed  with  the  maximum  con- 
forming mortgages  loan  in  28  high-cost 
areas  if  H.R.  3420  becomes  law. 

PORTION  OF  CONVENTIONAL  LOANS  WHICH 
EXCEEDS  THE  CONFORMING  LOAN  LIMIT 

On  the  basis  of  the  FHLBB  survey  data, 
no  more  than  10.4  percent  of  all  convention- 
al loans  in  any  month  of  1983  exceeded  the 
conforming  mortgage  limit.  The  percentage 
of  loans  exceeding  the  limit  in  each  month 
ranged  from  6.5  percent  in  January  to  10.4 
percent  m  December  (see  enc.  II).  The  un- 
weighted average  of  these  monthly  percent- 
ages was  8.3  percent  for  1983.  The  actual  av 
erage  for  the  year  would  necessarily  fall 
within  the  6.5  to  10.4  percent  range. ^ 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  LOAN  FEES  LOWER  FOB 
NONCONFORMING  LOANS 

We  found  no  studies  or  published  data 
which  compare  interest  rates  (and  loan  fees) 
for  conforming  and  nonconforming  conven- 
tional loans.  We  therefore  asked  FHLBB  to 
develop  data  from  its  monthly  survey  of 
loans  which  would  allow  us  to  make  such  a 
comparison.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  provid- 
ed, we  found  that  effective  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  for  nonconforming  loans  were  con- 
sistently lower  than  tho.se  for  conforming 
loans.  The  unweighted  average  of  monthly 
effective  interest  rates  from  the  FHLBB 
survey  in  1983  was  12.40  percent  for  loans 
greater  than  $108,300  and  12.86  percent  for 
loans  less  than  or  equal  to  $108,300  (see  enc. 
V).  The  difference  resulted  from  both  lower 
nominal  interest  rates  and  lower  loan  fees 
(or  origination  charges)  for  nonconforming 


loans  as  compared  with  conforming  loans. 
The  following  table  summarizes  unweighted 
averages  of  the  monthly  data  for  interest 
rales  and  fees  in  1983. 


(in  petcenll 


'  Tile  effective  interest  is  the  stated  or  nominal 
interest  rale  plus  initial  loan  fees  (or  origination 
charges)  amortized  over  10  years. 


*  FHLBB  weighs  the  monthly  survey  data  ba.sed 
on  the  size  of  the  lender  as  described  in  enc.  I.  How- 
ever, in  developing  annual  averages  of  loan  volume 
and  characteristics.  »e  did  not  attempt  to  weigh 
the  monthly  data  based  on  the  size  of  ihe  lender 
Instead,  we  computed  unweighted  monthly  aver- 
ages. 
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More  detailed  information  on  interest 
rates  and  fees  from  the  FHLBB  survey  is 
shown  in  enclosures  III.  IV.  and  V. 

The  FHLBB  survey  results  presented  in 
the  table  include  information  on  both  fixed 
interest  rate  and  adjustable  interest  rate 
loans.  For  a  fixed  rate  loan,  interest  is  calcu- 
lated at  the  same  rate  over  the  entire  life  of 
the  loan.  With  an  adjustable-rate  loan,  the 
lender  is  permitted  to  adjust  the  interest 
rate  ba.sed  on  an  independent  interest  rate 
index.  The  interest  rate  for  adjustable-rate 
loans  in  the  FHLBB  survey  is  for  the  initial 
loan  period  before  any  adjustment  is  made 
in  the  rate.  We  compared  interest  rates  and 
fees  for  fixed-  and  adjustable-rate  loans  and 
found  that  the  same  interest  rate  and  loan 
fee  relationships  prevailed  as  for  all  conven- 
tional loans.  (See  enc.  VIII.) 

We  also  found  that  lower  interest  rates 
and  loan  fees  for  all  conventional  noncon- 
forming loans  could  not  be  attributed  to 
shorter  maturities  or  lower  loan-to-price 
ratios.  These  comparisons  are  shown  in  en- 
closures VI  and  VII. 

We  asked  six  housing  finance  experts  ■  to 
help  us  determine  why  FHLBB  data  show 
that  interest  rates  and  fees  for  conventional 
nonconforming  loans  were  lower  than  those 
for  conventional  conforming  loans  in  1983. 
Several  of  these  experts  believed  it  logical 
that  initial  fees  and  charges  represent  a 
lower  percent  of  nonconforming  than  of 
conforming  loans  because  some  fees,  such  as 
application  fees  and  credit  reports,  are  the 
same  for  all  loans.  Thus,  these  fixed  fees 
would  be  a  smaller  percent  of  the  larger 
(nonconforming)  loans  than  of  conforming 
loans.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  servicing  con- 
ventional nonconforming  loans  would  be  no 
higher  than  for  conforming  loans  because 
servicing  does  not  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
loan,  making  lower  nominal  interest  rates 
possible  for  large  loans.  These  factors  may 
partially  explain  the  lower  interest  rates 
and  percentage  fees  for  conventional  non- 
conforming loans. 

INCOMES  REQUIRED  TO  OBTAIN  MAXIMUM  LOANS 
UNDER  H.R.  3420 

H.R.  3420.  the  Secondary  Mortgage 
Market  Equity  Act.  would  raise  the  con- 
forming limit  in  high-cost  housing  markets 
by  the  .same  percentages  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  uses  to  periodically  adjust 
FHA  mortgage  limits.  In  1984  a  borrower 
would  need  an  income  of  over  $60,000  to 
qualify  for  a  30-year  fixed  interest  rate  loan 
of  $li4.000^the  current  conforming  limit. 
If  H.R.  3420  becomes  law.  the  conforming 
limit  would  be  raised  in  a  large  number  of 
high-cost  housing  markets,  such  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  San  Francisco.  New  York  City, 
and  Dallas.   In  areas  receiving  the  largest 


Those    consulted    viere    a-ssociated    with    CRS. 
FHLBB.  FHLMC.  HUD.  and  Ohio  State  University. 


permissible  increase  irr  mortgage  amount, 
which  would  be  133 ':i  percent  of  the  present 
$114,000  limit,  the  new  conforming  limit 
would  become  approximately  $152,000.  An 
income  of  at  least  $80,000  would  be  required 
to  purchase  a  home  with  this  maximum 
mortgage. 

Enclosure  IX  shows  similar  calculations 
for  the  conforming  limits  in  28  high-cost 
markets  which  would  result  from  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3420.  Enclosure  IX  also  shows 
the  home  prices  implied  by  the  higher  con- 
forming limits  along  with  prices  for  a  stand- 
ardized single-family  home  in  these  mar- 
kets. The  standardized  home  prices  were  de- 
velopi'd  b>  Nationwide  Relocation  Service, 
Incorporated.  Nationwide's  standard  home 
has  2,000  square  feet  of  living  space,  three 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  a  family  room,  a  two- 
car  garage  (and  a  basement  in  applicable 
markets),  and  is  located  in  a  neighborhood 
judged  to  be  above  average  for  the  market 
area.  These  home  prices  give  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  significance  of  the  present  and 
proposed  conforming  limits  in  these  28 
high-cost  markets. 

Home  prices  implied  by  the  proposed 
high-cost  area  conforming  mortgage  limits 
were  calculated  using  a  75-percent  loan-to- 
price  ratio  and  would  range  from  $153,520  in 
Oklahoma  City  to  $202,160  in  cities  receiv- 
ing the  largest  increase  in  the  conforming 
limit,  such  as  Washington.  D.C.  Minneapo- 
lis, and  San  Diego.  In  these  same  cities  the 
prices  of  standardized  three  bedroom  homes 
which  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  en- 
closure IX  (and  range  from  $94,000  to 
$150,000)  are  such  that  they  could  be  pur- 
chased without  increasing  the  conforming 
limit  above  its  present  $114,000  level.  Of  the 
28  housing  markets  analyzed  in  enclosure 
IX.  only  San  Francisco:  Los  Angeles:  New- 
York:  and  Stamford.  Connecticut,  have 
standardized  three  bedroom  home  prices 
which  could  not  generally  be  purchased 
under  the  present  conforming  limil. 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  we  did  not 
obtain  written  agency  comments  on  this 
report.  Unless  you  publicly  announce  its 
contents  earlier,  we  will  not  make  any  fur- 
ther distribution  of  this  report  until  5  days 
after  its  issue  date.  At  that  time,  we  will 
make  copies  available  to  other  interested 
parties. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  V.  Carlone. 
(For  J.  Dexter  Peach.  Director). 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Survey 
Methodology 

The  following  paragraphs  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  FHLBB's  Data  U.sers  Guide  for 
its  mortgage  interest  rate  survey  of  interest 
rates  and  other  characteristics  of  conven- 
tional first  mortgage  loans  originated  on 
single-family  homes.  The  guide  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Policy  and  Economic  Research  in 
January  1980.  Pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
guide,  including  underlining,  follow. 

A.  COVERAGE 

All  series  indicate  averages  of  .selected 
characteristics  of  fully  amortized  conven- 
tional first  mortgage  loans  closed  during  the 
first  five  full  working  days  of  the  month  by 
major  mortgage  lenders  for  the  purchase  of 
single-family  nonfarm  residential  proper- 
ties. 

Single-family  nonfarm  residential  proper- 
ties include  detached  and  semi-detached  pri- 
mary residences,  condominium  units,  vaca- 
tion homes,  and  .second  homes.  Mobile 
homes  are  excluded.  Newly-built  homes  are 
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properties  where  the  dwelling  units  have 
never  been  occupied.  Previously-occupied 
homes  are  properties  where  the  dwelling 
units  have  had  a  prior  occupant. 

Fully  amortized  conventional  first  mort- 
gage purchase  loans  posse.ss  the  following 
properties;  (1)  they  require  the  complete  re- 
payment of  the  loan  principal  by  the  sched- 
uled maturity  date  (i.e..  there  is  no  final 
balloon"  payment).  (2)  they  are  not  in- 
sured by  the  federal  government.  <3)  they 
represent  a  first  lien  on  the  property.  (4) 
they  constitute  a  transfer  of  property  own- 
ership, and  (5)  they  represent  permanent, 
not  interim,  financing.  Included  in  this  defi- 
nition are  combination  construction-pur- 
chase loans  (i.e..  loans  in  which  construction 
financing  is  coupled  with  a  permanent  pur- 
chase loan  in  a  single  transaction).  Loans 
excluded  from  coverage  are  refinancing 
loans,  open-ended  advances,  junior  loans 
(e.g..  second  mortgages),  property  or  home 
improvement  loans,  interim  financing  loans, 
FHA-  and  VA-insured  loans,  construction 
loans,  and  assumed  loans.  All  partially  am- 
ortized and  unamortized  loans  are  also  ex- 
cluded, regardless  of  all  other  characteris- 
tics. These  latter  two  types  of  mortgages, 
however,  represent  only  some  2  percent  of 
the  conventional  home  mortgage  market. 

B.  SURVEY  METHODOLOGY 

The  average  loan  characteristics  reported 
are  derived  from  the  individual  loan  data 
provided  by  a  random,  stratified  sample  of 
the  major  mortgage  lenders  and  represent 
weighted  averages. 

The  sampling  strata  are  defined  by  the 
type,  size  and  geographic  location  of  the 
lender.  The  sampling  fraction  is  reduced  as 
lender  size  declines  so  as  to  minimize  the 
sampling  error  for  a  given  size  class.  This 
technique  results  in  the  selection  of  virtual- 
ly all  large  lenders.  The  current  sample  con- 
sists of  951  '888)  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 57  (58)  mortgage  bankers.  405  (488) 
commercial  banks,  and  146  (105)  mutual 
savings  banks.' 

The  assigned  weights  are  based  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  single-family  conventional 
mortgage  holdings  of  the  sample  partici- 
pants of  a  lender  type— or  other  measure  of 
lender  size— in  each  of  the  sample  strata  to 
the  holdings  of  all  lenders  (of  the  same 
type)  in  a  stratum.  This  procedure  provides 
appropriate  representation  in  the  averages 
of  smaller  lenders  which  are  sampled  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Thus,  the  averages  represent 
estimates  for  the  entire  population  of  major 
mortgage  lenders  and  virtually  all  (95  per- 
cent) of  all  conventional  purchase  loan  ac- 
tivity during  the  first  five  full  working  days 
of  the  month. 

The  seven  average  loan  characteristics  re- 
ported include:  (1)  the  contract  interest 
rate.  (2)  initial  fees  and  charges.  (3)  the  ef- 
fective interest  rate.  (4)  the  term  to  maturi- 
ty, (5)  the  mortgage  loan  amount,  (6)  the 
purchase  price,  and  (7)  the  loan-to-price 
ratio.  Both  the  contract  and  effective  inter- 
est rates  are  adjusted  to  exclude  the  cost  of 
private  (i.e..  non-government)  mortgage  in- 
surance when  included  in  the  reported  con- 
tract rate.  The  effect  of  this  adjustment  is 
minor,  reducing  the  contract  rate  (and  ef- 
fective rate)  by  only  one  or  two  basis  points. 
Initial  fees  and  charges  are  defined  to  in- 
clude all  fees,  commissions,  discounts,  and 
•points"  paid  by  the  borrower,  or  seller,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  loan,  including  any  general 
charge    for   making    the   loan   and   specific 


charges  made  to  offset  lending  expenses. 
Specific  charges  included  are  commitment 
application  fee(s),  costs  of  credit  and  ap- 
praisal reports,  cost  of  property  survey,  cost 
of  termite  inspection  and  attorney  fees  for 
document  preparation  and  closing  services 
(i.e..  presence  at  settlement).  Excluded  are 
title,  homeowner,  life,  or  private  mortgage 
insurance,  property  transfer  costs,  prepaid 
real  estate  taxes,  and  prepaid  interest.  Also 
excluded  are  attorney  fees  for  title  search 
or  examination  as  well  as  real  estate  com- 
missions for  the  .sale  of  the  property.  The 
effective  interest  rate  includes  the  adjusted 
contract  rate  plus  initial  fees  and  charges 
amortized  over  a  ten-year  period,  the  latter 
being  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  average 
life  of  a  conventional  mortgage.  The  loan- 
to-price  ratio  is  the  mortgage  loan  amount 
divided  by  the  purchase  price,  expressed  as 
a  percentage. 

C.  DATA  LIMITATIONS 

Since  the  first  five  full  working  days  of  a 
month  are  surveyed,  the  averages  may  not 
be  representative  of  the  entire  month,  espe- 
cially during  months  in  which  lending  terms 
are  in  the  process  of  change.  Most  mortgage 
lending  moreover,  is  based  on  prior  commit- 
ments made  by  lenders.  The  averages,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  interpreted  as  measures 
of  -market"  rates  and  terms  prevailing 
during  the  reporting  period.  Additionally, 
month-to-month  changes  in  characteristics 
may  not  reflect  pure"  changes,  but  rather 
shifts  in  the  loan  and  housing  composition 
surveyed.  The.se  shifts  may  reflect  differ- 
ences in  housing  characteristics,  changes  in 
relative  lending  volumes  (among  lender 
types  or  sizes  and  among  geographic  areas), 
and  variations  in  loan  risk.  Averages  for 
metropolitan  areas  are  generally  more 
prone  to  fluctuation  as  a  result  of  these  fac- 
tors than  are  the  national  averages.  More- 
over, in  those  metropolitan  areas  in  which 
lenders  other  than  those  covered  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  conventional  home  loan  market, 
the  average  may  not  approach  estimates  for 
the  total  conventional  market. 

In  all  cases,  users  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
stantiate the  published  results  with  collater- 
al information  wherever  possible.  Use  of  an 
average  of  several  months  of  data  is  recom- 
mended in  most  instances, 
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'  We   inserted  the  current   figure.s  a.s  of   March 
1984  in  parentheses. 
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CONVENTIONAL  CON- 
LOANS   IN    1983- 


DIFFERENCE  IN  LOAN-TO-PRICE  RATIOS  BETWEEN  CONVEN- 
TIONAL CONFORMING  AND  NONCONFORMING  LOANS  IN 
1983 


COMPARISONS  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FIXED  RATE  AND 
ADJUSTABLE  RATE  CONVENTIONAL  LOANS  IN  1983 


Montti 


Month 


Contormmg 
loans 


Difference 
ing  loans  '^'3^,' 


Conforming 
loans 


Nonconform- 
ing loans 


Difference 
icol  2-col  3) 


fi.«I       Ad||«table     „„,,„,^„3, 
'"f  '"*  loans 


Nonconform- 


Octtn. 


December 

1983  range       

Unv>eighte(J  average . 


25.7 
251 

26  3 

24  4-26  4 
25  8 


277 
269 

280 

25  6-28  0 

27  3 


(2.0) 
(11) 
(17) 
(3  3)- 
(15) 


Source  FHLBB  montlily  sunrey 


January „ 

February 

March , 

April    »..,„ 

May 

June 

July     

August _., 

Septembet . 

October „, 

November        

December 
1983  range 
Unweighted  average 


72  80 
7366 
7196 

72  35 

74  26 
7347 

73  86 

72  60 

75  27 

74  96 

75  77 
76-27 

7196  76  27 

73  94 


78  30 
77  28 
7819 

77  95 

76  52 

78  90 
76,70 
76,39 

77  87 
77  23 
8026 

79  71 
76  39-80  26 

77  94 


(550) 
(362) 
(623) 
(5  60) 
(2.26) 
(543) 
(2,84) 
(379! 
(260) 
12-27) 
(449) 
(344) 
(6  23)-(2  26) 
(401) 


Source  FHLBB  monthly  survey 


Loans  in  FHLBB  survey  (pefctnt). 

Conforming      

Nonconlorming „ 

Interest  rates  (penxnl): 

Conforming     , ^_ 

Nonconforming _.._„ ..... 

Fees  and  charges  CpmNI  d  I 

Conforming      _ 

Nonconforming 

[ftectivf  inleresl  rales  (pereenl) 

Conforming         

Nonconforming 
Maturity  i  years  1 

Conforming 

Nonconlorming 

Loan-lo-price  ratio; 

Conforming 

Noncontormtng     


92.4 
7.t 

89  7 
103 

917 
83 

1261 
1213 

'  1206 
1186 

12  39 
1201 

24S 
199 

2  45 
213 

244 
205 

13  09 
12  52 

12  52 
12  27 

1286 
1240 

2549 
2567 

2601 
29,03 

2580 
27  30 

7316 

78  31 

7518 
77  39 

73  94 
77  94 

Source  FHLBB  monttily  survey 


COMPARISON  OF  HUD  MAXIMUM  MORTGAGE  AMOUNT  IN  VARIOUS  HIGH-COST  AREAS 


HUD 

maximum 
mortgage 
amount'- 


(2) 


HUD 

high- 
cost 
maxi 
mum  as 

a 
multiple 

ot 
$67,500 


Downpay 

Home  sale 

meni  tor 

Conforming 

price  assuming 

home  price 

Annual 

mortgage  limit 
If  H  1!  3420  IS 

75  percent 

in  column  5 

income 

loanto-price 

assuming  25 

reouiied  to 

passed  column 

ratio  and  a 

percent 

obtain  loan 

3  times 

loan  for  the 

down 

in  column 

S1U,000 

amount  in 

column  5 

4  ' 

column  4 

minus 
column  4 

(3! 


(4) 


(51 


(6) 


(7) 


Cost  ot  comparable  homes 
in  various  high-cost  areas  - 


(8) 


Highxost  areas. 
Austin 

Atlanta    

Baltimore „ 

Boston     

Chicago 

Columbus.  Ohio 
Dallas 
Denvei 
Detroit 


Fort  Warth-AitintUM.., 

Houston   

Kansas  Crty ._. 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis 
Mtlwauhee 

Minneapolis  

Ne*  York  

Oklahoma  City _ 

PhilaOelplia 

St  Louis - 

Salt  Lake  Oly :.- 

San  Antonio 
San  Diego 

San  Fiancrsco     

Seattle    ,._.._. 

Slamlord :. 

lampa 
Washington  DC 


$77,000 

114 

78,500 

1  16 

74.700 

111 

72.700 

108 

83.600 

124 

81,100 

120 

85.000 

126 

76.000 

113 

75,300 

112 

85,000 

126 

72,900 

108 

81,600 

121 

90,000 

133 

75,000 

111 

73.500 

109 

90.000 

133 

90,000 

133 

68.000 

101 

70,200 

104 

85,500 

12/ 

75,000 

111 

77.000 

1  14 

90,000 

133 

90,000 

133 

85,200 

126 

90.000 

133 

71,500 

106 

90,000 

133 

$129,960 
132,240 
126.540 
123,120 
141,360 
136,800 
143,640 
128,820 
127.680 
143.640 
123,120 
137,940 
151,620 
126.540 
124.260 
151.620 
151.620 
115.140 
118,560 
144.780 
126,540 
129,960 
151,620 
151,620 
143.640 
151.620 
120.840 
151,620 


$173,280 
176.320 
168,720 
164,160 
188,480 
182.400 
191.520 
171.760 
170.240 
191.520 
164.160 
183,920 
202.160 
168,720 
165,680 
202,160 
202,160 
153.520 
158.080 
193.040 
168,720 
173.290 
202.160 
202.160 
191.520 
202,160 
161,120 
202,160 


$43,320 
44.080 
42,180 
41,040 
47.120 
45,600 
47,880 
42.940 
42.560 
47,880 
41,040 
45,980 
50,540 
42,180 
41.420 
50,540 
50,540 
38,380 
39.520 
48.260 
42.180 
43.320 
50.540 
50.540 
47.880 
50,540 
40,280 
50,540 


$69,127 
70.211 
67.185 
70,147 
75,053 
72.632 
76.264 
68,395 
67,790 
76,264 
65.369 
73.238 
80.500 
67.185 
65.973 
80.500 
80.500 
61,132 
62,948 
76.869 
67.185 
69,001 
80,500 
80,500 
76.264 
80,500 
64,159 
80  500 


$112,500 

92.500 

114.000 

85.000 

93.000 

140.000 

98.500 

81.000 

'  100.000-110.000 

105.000 

77  500 

«  150.000-325.000 

92.000 

85.000 

144.500 

"123.000-154.500 

94,000 

104.000 

109.500 

93.000 

84.000 

150.000 

225.000 

110.000 

165.000 

87.500 

135.000 


'  Assuming  a  13  percent  interest  rate  on  a  30  year  fixed  rate  mortgage,  with  principal  and  interest  payments  equal  to  25  percent  of  gross  personal  income  „,,„,„,,  ,^  „  ,„„«(  .n  .  ™.,.hhnrhrmi  the  N;>iinnwiif<>  hroki^ 

=  Published  as  ot  June  1983  by  Nationwide  Relocation  Service,  Inc  fhis  house  has  2,000  square  feet,  3  bedrooms,  2  baths,  family  room,  2-car  garage,  and  basement  (it  applicaWel  and  is  located  in  a  neighborhood  the  Nationwide  broker 
lodged  to  be  above  average  to  prmic 

;' $100  000  in  Fort  Worth  and  51 10.000  in  Arlington  _  „     ,  „      „.„„„„ 

« Los  Angeles  County  range  includes  San  feinanifc  Valley,  $165,000,  San  Gabriel  Valley,  $150,000,  Westsidc,  $325,000  and  Soutti  Bay,  $240,000 

>  New  York  Citv  rante  includes  New  Jersey  suburban  $127  500  New  York  suburban,  $146,000,  Connecticut  suburban  $154,500  and  Long  Island  suburban  S1Z3000  ,  .^       ,.  ,    1.  ,.  „ 

'■  SoT.ce  Fecial  RemierW  71*^235  December  6.  1983  Thrs  tigure,  wfiich  is  the  lesser  ot   (1,  133':,  percent  ot  $67,500  (that  is  $90,000)  and  (2)  95  percent  of  the  median  one-family  house  price 


■  Source  Fedeia 
amount  ot  toan  HUD  will  guarantee  in  the  high-cost  area 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  a  Washington  Post  article  from 
April  14.  1984,  entitled  'Big  Borrowers 
Found  To  Pay  Lower  Rates."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  prepared  an  official  paper 
entitled  'Rebuttal  of  Criticism  of 
GAO  Report.  "  which  addresses  some 
points  raised  in  the  April  14,  1984, 
Post  article.  I  ask  that  this  rebuttal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14,  1984] 

Big  Borrowers  Found  To  Pay  Lower 
Rates 

(B.v  Albert  B.  Crenshaw) 
Home  buyers  who  take  out  loans  so  large 
that  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corp.  cannot  buy  them  pay  a  lower  ef- 
fective interest  rale  than  buyers  of  le.ss  ex- 
pensive homes  whose  mortgages  are  eligible 
for  Fannie  Mae  or  Freddie  Mac  purchase, 
according  to  a  new  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

GAOs  conclusions  run  counter  to  Fannie 
Mae's  and  Freddie  Mac's  position,  widely  ac- 
cepted in  the  real  estate  industry,  that  they 


in  area,  is  the  maximum 


benefit  home  buyers  by  enabling  them  to 
obtain  mortgages  more  cheaply. 

The  findings  were  immediately  challenged 
by  Fannie  Mae  as  'inaccurate"  and  "mis- 
leading. " 

Dale  Riordan.  senior  vice  president  at 
Fannie  Mae.  said  that  as  .soon  as  they  heard 
about  the  study,  officials  of  the  association 
began  reviewing  published  rate  quotations 
and  checking  with  lenders.  Uniformly,  he 
.said,  eligible  (or  conforming)  loans  were 
being  quoted  at  rates  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  a  percentage  point  below  non-conform- 
ing ones. 

'Lets  face  it,  the  report  is  wrong.  "  he 
.said. 
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Mark  J.  Riedy.  chief  economist  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
also  questioned  the  GAOs  conclusions.  He 
said  he  had  asked  several  of  his  group's 
larger  lender-members  what  their  experi- 
ence had  been  and  the  consensus  among 
them  and  also  of  the  MBA  staff  was  that 
the  GAOs    results  are  impossible.  " 

Freddie  Mac  officials  said  they  were  still 
studying  the  report  and  would  have  no  im- 
mediate comment. 

The  report  comes  against  a  background  of 
a  rapidly  changing  secondary  mortgage 
market— a  market  in  which  the  two  organi- 
zations are  the  major  participants— and  a 
growing  congressional  debate  over  what  the 
proper  role  of  the  government  and  govern- 
ment-related entities  such  as  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  ought  to  be. 

The  two  organizations  currently  dominate 
the  secondary  market,  where  lenders  sell 
mortgages  to  raise  cash  to  make  more  loans. 
But  in  recent  years  private  competitors  to 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  have  emerged, 
raising  questions,  particularly  among  Re- 
publicans, about  whether  the  two  organiza- 
tions should  retain  their  government  ties 
and.  if  so,  whether  they  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  this  rapidly 
changing  market. 

The  two— particularly  Fannie  Mae.  which 
is  burdened  by  a  large  portfolio  of  below- 
market  loans  bought  in  earlier  years— have 
pressed  for  wider  powers,  and  the  loan  limit 
has  become  a  particular  issue. 

Current  law  prohibits  either  organization 
from  buying  mortgages  of  more  than 
$11 4.000.  Some  members  of  Congress  believe 
that  because  of  the  organizations'  congres- 
sional charters  they  should  be  compelled  to 
direct  their  efforts  toward  benefiting  le.ss-af- 
fluent  home  buyers.  Others  regard  it  as 
unfair  that  people  who  live  in  high-cost 
areas  such  as  Washington  should  be  less 
able  to  obtain  conforming  loans. 

Private  competitors  complain  that  the  two 
organizations'  ties  to  the  government  give 
them  an  advantage  in  the  credit  markets, 
where  lenders  perceive  their  debt  as  less 
risky.  Facing  that  advantage,  the  private 
firms  have  carved  a  niche  for  themselves 
where  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  cant 
go— above  the  loan  limit. 

If  that  limit  is  rai.sed.  they  fear,  they  will 
be  pushed  out  of  the  business. 

The  GAO  report  is  certain  to  add  fuel  to 
this  dispute. 

Requested  by  Rep.  Steve  Bartlett  (R- 
Tex.).  the  study  examined  effective  interest 
rates  paid  by  borrowers  of  conforming  and 
non-conforming  loans,  sought  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  the  market  is  non-con- 
forming, and  looked  at  how  applying  a  high- 
cost-area  formula  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  would 
affect  loan  limits  and  the  incomes  that  bor- 
rowers would  need. 

■Briefly,  our  re.search  shows  that  only 
about  B.'S  percent  of  all  conventional  loans 
in  1983  exceeded  the  1983  conforming  limit 
of  $108,300.  and  that  borrowers  who  re- 
ceived large  loans  were  charged  lower  effec- 
tive interest  rates  than  those  whose  loans 
fell  below  the  conforming  limit."  the  GAO 
said. 

It  defined  effective  interest  as  the  stated 
interest  rate  plus  initial  loan  fees  amortized 
over  10  years. 

The  report  further  found  that  if  an  FHA- 
like  standard  were  adopted,  allowing  the 
limit  in  high-cost  areas  to  rise  to  as  much  as 
133.3  percent  of  the  nationwide  limit,  the 
maximum  conforming  loan  would  become 
$152,000.  based  on  this  year's  limit  of 
$114,000. 


GAO  noted  that  nobody  tracks  the 
number  and  terms  of  all  conventional  mort- 
gage loans  made  each  year  or  how  these  fac- 
tors differ  between  conforming  and  non- 
conforming mortgages."  So  it  used  data 
from  a  monthly  survey  of  1.500  lenders 
taken  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Based  no  that,  it  found  that  borrowers  of 
conforming  loans  paid  an  effective  interest 
rate  of  12.86  percent  in  1983.  compared  with 
12.4  for  non-conforming  loans. 

"We  compared  interest  rates  and  fees  for 
fixed-  and  adjustable-rate  loans  and  found 
that  the  same  interest  rate  and  loan  fee  re- 
lationships prevailed  as  for  all  conventional 
loans. "  the  report  said. 

■We  also  found  that  lower  interest  rates 
and  loan  fees  for  all  conventional  non-con- 
forming loans  could  not  be  attributed  to 
shorter  maturities  or  lower  loan-to-price  ra- 
tions." it  added. 

The  congressional  auditing  agency  said  it 
consulted  six  housing  finance  experts  to  try 
to  explain  the  results.  It  said  that  several 
thought  that  since  many  of  the  fees  associ- 
ated with  mortgage  loans,  such  as  applica- 
tion fees  and  credit  reports,  are  fixed  and 
not  related  to  size  of  the  loan,  then  the 
larger  the  loan  the  smaller  a  percentage 
they  would  represent. 

"The.se  factors  may  partially  explain  "  the 
study's  findings.  GAO  said. 

Rep.  Bartlett  said  he  was  "a  bit  surprised" 
by  the  findings,  which  he  said  "disputed  the 
conventional  assumptions  "  about  the  cost  of 
conforming  and  non-conforming  loans.  How- 
ever, he  said  the  report  was  a  limited  "  one 
and  that  "you  can't  conclude"  anything 
definite  about  the  benefits  of  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  based  on  it. 

"The  study  does  support  to  some  extent 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  good  public  policy 
to  encourage  the  continued  existence  of  pri- 
vate issuers,"  he  said. 

"The  most  important  fact  Congre.ss  has  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  enormity  of  the  need  for 
mortgage  capital  over  the  next  10  years." 
Bartlett  said,  adding  that  his  conclusion  is 
that  this  need  cannot  be  met  from  a  sole 
.source." 

He  .said  it  is  going  to  take  Fannie  Mae. 
Freddie  Mac.  private  issuers,  and  instil  u- 
tional  investors.  "Congre.ss  shouldn't,  and 
wont,  pit  one  group  against  another,"  he 
said. 

Fannie  Mae's  Riordan  said  he  thought  the 
report  came  to  a  "misleading"  conclusion 
because  the  data  upon  which  it  was  based 
mixed  not  only  fixed-rate  mortgages  and  ad- 
justables.  but  adjustables  of  all  different 
types.  In  addition,  the  figures  were  not 
weighted  to  allow  for  the  size  of  the  lending 
institution  or  the  amount  of  business  it  is 
doing. 

■The  report  is  fairly  faulty."  he  .said, 
adding  that  every  lender  Fannie  Mae  offi- 
cials talked  to  was  charging  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  point  more  for  non-conforming 
loans,  and  one  was  charging  six-tenths 
more. 

The  Mortgage  Bankers'  Riedy  said  lenders 
he  and  his  staff  talked  to  reported  higher 
rates  for  non-conforming  loans.  He  .said  he 
thought  the  problem  was  with  the  data 
GAO  used.  "They  may  not  have  done  any- 
thing incorrect  with  the  data,  but  they  may 
not  have  had  enough  ..."  he  .said,  adding 
that  the  agency  "generally  does  good  work." 
"Its  unfortunate  that  GAO  didn't  talk  to 
any  lenders  because  that  seems  to  be  what's 
missing  here,  "  he  said. 


Rebuttal  of  Criticism  of  GAO  Report— 
"Borrowers  Pay  Lower  Effective  Inter- 
est Rates  for  Large  Conventional  Mort- 
gage Loans" 

Last  Saturday  (April  14th)  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  the  attached  article 
quoting  a  number  of  lobbyists  involved  in 
the  effort  to  raise  the  limit  on  mortgages 
purchased  by  federal  credit  agencies.  Our 
report  jeopardizes  their  campaign  by  de- 
bunking their  principal  argument— that  per- 
sons getting  large  loans  pay  more  because 
their  loans  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  fed- 
erally created  .secondary  mortgage  market. 
The  criticisms  contained  in  the  article  were: 
Unweighted  loan  data  was  used  in  the  anal- 
ysis, interest  rate  quote  by  lenders  would 
provide  a  better  indication  than  closed  loan 
data  which  we  used,  variable  and  fixed  in- 
terest rate  loans  were  mixed  together  in  our 
analysis. 

None  of  these  criticisms  are  valid.  When 
we  asked  two  of  those  quoted  in  the  paper 
whether  they  had  data  to  support  their  con- 
tention that  our  results  were  incorrect,  they 
admitted  that  they  had  no  actual  data,  but 
that  our  results  were  very  perplexing.  Our 
work  was  based  upon  a  FHLBB  statistical 
survey  of  1500  lenders. 

unweighted  loan  data  was  used 
Although  the  newspaper  quote  does  not 
explain  why  the  use  of  unweighted  data 
would  create  an  analytical  problem,  we  did 
in  fact  use  monthly  weighted  averages  for 
all  data  reported.  In  every  individual  month 
in  1983  the  result  was  identical  to  the  re- 
sults we  reported  for  the  entire  year.  The 
monthly  data  was  presented  in  a  table.  We 
did  however  present  a  yearly  average  of  the 
monthly  weighted  data  in  which  we  did  not 
weight  the  individual  months.  This  is  not  an 
analytical  flaw  nor  does  it  affect  the  answer 
derived.  Comparing  large  and  small  loans  in 
each  month  provides  the  same  result. 

QUOTES  BY  lenders  GIVE  A  DIFFERENT  RESULT 

Calling  individual  lenders,  as  these  lobby- 
ists did.  to  develop  anecdotal  information 
shows  that  very  often,  large  (nonconform- 
ing) loans  carry  higher  quoted  rates  than 
smaller  (conforming)  loans  provided  by  the 
same  lenders.  Our  critics  believe  this  proves 
their  contention  that  large  loans  carry 
higher  interest  rates. 

GAO  also  called  individual  lenders  and  we 
were  able  to  get  similar  results.  However,  in 
our  phone  calls  to  a  small  .sample  of  individ- 
ual lenders  we  found  a  considerable  variance 
in  the  range  of  rates  quoted  by  lenders.  We 
also  found  that  the  quoted  interest  rate  for 
larger  (nonconforming)  loans  at  one  lender 
was  below  the  quoted  interest  rale  for 
smaller  (conforming)  loans  at  another 
lender,  even  though  both  lenders  quoted  a 
higher  interest  rate  for  their  larger  loans. 
Borrowers  seeking  large  loans  may  shop 
around  and  get  the  lowest  interest  rate 
available  more  often  then  borrowers  seeking 
smaller  loans.  In  addition,  lenders  may 
make  large  loans  to  their  better  customers 
at  lower  interest  rates  than  those  quoted  on 
the  phone. 

Our  report  is  based  on  actual  loans  and 
loan  terms  (not  on  quotes).  We  rejected 
using  quotes  because  they  tell  you  nothing 
about  actual  lending  rates.  Furthermore,  we 
know  of  no  information  that  compares 
quoted  interest  rates  with  rates  actually 
charged  or  the  volume  of  loans  made  by 
each  lender  at  quoted  rates.  Like  new- 
luxury  car  sticker  prices  (as  compared  to 
compacts)  mortgage  loan  ■sticker  "  interest 
rates  for  large  loans  may  differ  more  from 


what  borrowers  actually  pay  as  compared  to 
the  difference  between  quote  and  lending 
rate  on  small  loans. 

VARIABLE  AND  FIXED  RATE  LOANS  WERE  MIXED 
TOGETHER  IN  OUR  ANALYSIS 

According  to  the  newspaper  article  we  did 
not  discriminate  between  fixed  rate  and 
variable  rate  loans.  This  is  not  true.  We  first 
analyzed  the  two  types  of  loans  separately 
as  shown  in  the  enclosures  to  the  report.  In 
both  cases  large  loans  were  cheaper  than 
small  loans  by  a  significant  margin.  We 
then  combined  these  into  a  single  statistic 
and  presented  this  result  in  the  text  of  the 
report,  along  with  the  statement  that  the 
results  were  the  same  whether  or  not  all 
loans  were  combined  or  analyzed  separate- 

iy.» 


SALUTE  TO  USD  BASKETBALL 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  admired  the  fine  athletes  Califor- 
nia has  produced,  and  I  ask  that  the 
comments  of  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
the  University  of  San  Diego's  basket- 
ball team  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  referred  to  follov^s: 
Scholars  and  Athletes 

It  .seems  fitting  that  when  the  University 
of  San  Diego  basketball  team  takes  the 
floor  tonight  for  the  schools  first  appear- 
ance in  an  NCAA  Division  1  tournament  its 
foe  will  be  Princeton  University,  another 
school  better  known  for  academics  than 
athletics. 

The  Princeton-USD  game  will  be  a  wel- 
come reminder  to  collegiate  fans,  coaches, 
and  alumni  that  athletic  success  and  aca- 
demic achievement  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Players  for  both  USD  and  Princeton 
are  truly  student -athletes,  unlike  their 
counterparts  at  many  of  the  nations  col 
leges. 


Not  only  did  this  year's  USD  basketball 
team  win  the  West  Coast  Athletic  Confer- 
ence championship  and  oualify  for  the 
NCAA  tournament,  eight  of  its  players 
earned  honors  as  WCAC  scholar  athletes." 
by  achieving  grade  point  averages  of  3.0  or 
better  in  majors  such  as  computer  science. 
English,  business,  and  accounting. 

On  the  athletic  side.  USD  qualified  for  a 
trip  to  the  NCAA  tournament  in  only  its 
fifth  year  as  a  Division  1  school.  In  an  era 
when  recruiting  violations  are  commonplace 
and  all  too  many  student-athletes  never 
complete  their  college  education,  the  aca- 
demic and  athletic  success  of  the  USD  bas- 
ketball program  is  a  tribute  to  the  school. 
its  players,  and  it.s  coaches. 

While  USD  is  preparing  for  its  first  NCAA 
championship  tournament,  the  women's 
team  at  San  Diego  Slate  University  has  a 
dual  role  to  play  in  the  upcoming  NCAA 
womens  tournament.  The  Aztec  women, 
who  compiled  a  23-5  record  this  season,  will 
both  host  and  participate  in  first-round 
action  in  this  years  event. 

The  Aztec  women  will  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  an  NCAA  tournament  at  Peter- 
son Gym  on  Friday  night  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  The  success  of  the  SDSU 
womens  team  and  the  university's  selection 
as  host  for  the  first  round  are  indicative  of 
the  SDSU  athletic  department's  commit- 
ment to  provide  a  first -cla.ss  women's  pro- 
gram. 

We  wish  both  the  USD  men  and  the 
SDSU  women  the  best  of  luck  in  NCAA 
tournament  play.  But  no  matter  how  their 
games  turn  out.  both  are  winners  in  our 
book.* 


INFLATION  WATCH 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  undertaken  an  inflation  watch 


project.  They  are  monitoring  recent 
key  developments  affecting  prices  and 
reviewing  the  outlook  for  inflation. 

Public  expectations  about  inflation 
crucially  affect  the  economy  in  a 
number  of  ways.  If  the  public  expects 
higher  inflation  in  the  future,  this 
will: 

First,  lead  to  demands  for  larger 
wage  increases,  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
or  ahead  of  the  expected  increase  in 
prices.  This  can  set  off  an  inflationary 
price-wage  spiral. 

Second,  lead  to  higher  interest  rates, 
as  investors  demand  a  greater  infla- 
tion premium  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  real  rate  of  return. 

Third,  discourage  saving,  as  consum- 
ers buy  now,  before  prices  accelerate. 
This  stimulates  the  economy  in  the 
short  run.  but  hurts  it  in  the  long  run 
by  making  funds  for  productive  invest- 
ment less  available. 

The  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  provides 
monthly  estimates  of  the  public's 
views  about  inflation.  They  ask  ap- 
proximately 700  Americans  two  ques- 
tions: 

(1)  during  the  next  12  months,  do  you 
think  that  prices  in  general  will  go  up.  or 
down,  or  stay  where  they  are  now"? 

(2)  by  about  what  percent  do  you  expect 
prices  to  go  up.  on  the  average,  during  the 
next  12  months? 

The  most  recent  survey  was  conduct- 
ed in  March  1984.  Responses  every  6 
months  since  March  1981  have  been: 


IV(X(il  o*  respondents  exectmi  ptices  lo~ 


Dale  ot  survey 


March  1981 
Seplemter  1981 
March  1982 
Septemoer  1982,. 
March  1983 
September  1983,. 
March  1984 


Remain 
same  or 

Rise,  by  nduted  percaiUge- 

Aiwrage 
increase 

Rrsc,  do  not 

expected 

loci) 

decrease 

1  10  5 

6  to  9 

10  or  more 

krm 

amount 

26 

21 

11 

29 

11 

7,0 

30 

21 

11 

30 

7.i 

32 

29 

12 

«« 

31 

30 

13 

54 

44 

35 

5 

33 

2J 

43 

; 

SO 

24 

45 

10 

« 

51 

'  Responses  do  not  add  to  100  percent  because  1  2  percent  had  no  opinion,  or  responses  not  auailatile 
Source  Survey  Research  Center  University  ol  Michigan 


Inflationary  expectations  fell  be- 
tween September  1981  and  March 
1983,  but  the  average  predicted  in- 
crease in  prices  has  risen  by  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  last  year,  from  3.3 
percent  in  March  1983  to  5.1  percent 
last  month.  This  exceeds  the  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  4.5-percent  rise 
in  prices  this  year.  In  the  past,  this 
survey  has  underestimated  prices  in 
periods  of  accelerating  inflation  such 
as  the  current  situation.  This  suggests 
that  the  public  view  that  prices  will 
rise  by  5.1  percent  over  the  next  12 
months  is  likely  to  be  conservative. 

Last  month  one-fourth  of  those  sur- 
veyed thought  inflation  will  be  6  per- 
cent or  more  over  the  next  year,  and 


one-sixth  believe  that  we  will  have  in- 
flation of  10  percent  or  more.  Both  fig- 
ures have  risen  sharply  over  the  past 
year. 

In  summary,  the  American  public  is 
becoming  more  pessimistic  about  infla- 
tion; in  the  past  such  changing  views 
have  foreshadowed  periods  of  faster 
price  increases.  Tliis  increasing  pessi- 
mism is  rooted  in  our  inability  to  re- 
verse the  deficit  trend,  and  they  pose 
the  threat  of  becoming  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  as  long  as  the  present  eco- 
nomic surge  persists  side  by  side  with 
soaring  deficits.  The  lesson,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  Congress  inust  act  now. 
this  year,  to  reverse  the  rising  deficit 
trend.  The  time  for  talk  is  over.  Only 


action  will  head  off  a  substantial  surge 
in  prices  and  place  us  back  where  we 
were  in  1979  and  1980.  The  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  $182  bil- 
lion deficit-reduction  program,  and  the 
Senate  must  at  least  match  that  to 
make  meaningful  headway  against 
deficits.* 


OCEAN  DUMPING 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr,  President, 
EPA  announced  a  very  important  deci- 
sion for  New  Jersey  anci  the  entire 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area  today.  After  years  of  regulatory 
delay  and  litigation,  the  EPA  is  taking 
action   to   help   protect   New    Jersey's 
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shores  and  fisheries,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  our  surrounding  waters. 
This  morning.  EPA  proposed  to  close 
the  site  12  miles  off  New  Jerseys 
shores,  which  is  currently  used  as  a 
dump  site  for  sewage  sludge,  and  move 
dumping  further  out  to  sea  at  a  106- 
mile  site,  until  a  permanent  alterna- 
tive can  be  found  to  accommodate 
these  wastes. 

This  is  good  news  for  New  Jersey 
and  our  entire  region.  Mr.  President. 
New  Jersey  is  viewed  by  many  as  an 
urban,  industrial  State.  That  is  true. 
We  are.  We  are  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated State  in  the  Nation.  We  are  an 
industrial  State.  We  are  a  State 
plagued  by  waste  disposal  problems. 

At  the  same  time.  New  Jersey  has  an 
extensi\e  coastline  which  stretches 
some  370  miles,  from  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  border  in  the  north  to  Cape 
May  in  the  south  and  north  again  to 
Trenton.  Along  this  coastline  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  beaches  on  the 
east  coast,  and  extensive  fisheries  re- 
sources. New  Jersey's  economy  is  heav- 
ily dependent  on  keeping  our  coastal 
waters  healthy.  Our  tourist  industry, 
along  with  a  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year  commercial  and  recreational 
marine  fishing  industry,  cannot  toler- 
ate continued  degradation  of  our  pre- 
cious coastal  resources. 

Frustration  in  New  Jersey  is  running 
at  an  all  time  high. 

The  Marine  Protection.  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act.  known  also  as 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  was  enacted 
over  a  decade  ago.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  to  put  an  end.  once  and 
for  all.  to  continued  degradation  of 
our  oceans.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge  in  the  waters  immediately  sur- 
rounding New  Jersey  has  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent. 

Some  projections  indicate  a  three- 
fold increase  in  sludge  dumping  as 
mammoth,  new  wastewater  treatment 
plants  come  on  line  in  New  York  City 
and  other  coastal  municipalities  con- 
sider reentering  the  ocean.  The  stress 
this  places  on  our  coastal  waters  is  ex- 
acerbated by  the  continual,  uncon- 
scionable dumping  of  230  million  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  a  day  into  the 
Hudson  River  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  past  time  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
practices.  This  is  why  EPA's  an- 
nouncement today,  calling  for  a  phase- 
out  of  sludge  dumping  close  to  our 
shores,  is  so  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of 
waste  disposal  issues  is  not  simple.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  it  is.  In  deciding 
how  to  dispose  of  sludges,  the  byprod- 
uct of  secondary  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities, we  must  be  mindful  that  our 
environment  is  a  fragile  system.  None 
of  the  potential  methods  for  disposal 
are  without  problems.  Disposal  of 
toxic  sludges  on  land,  untreated,  can 
contaminate  ground  water  and  soils. 
Incineration     of     toxic     sludges     can 


spread  dangerous  pollutants  through 
the  air.  But.  Mr.  President,  our  nearby 
ocean  waters  must  not  continue  to 
serve  as  an  unregulated  waste  dump- 
just  because  the  ocean  is  a  cheap  place 
to  dump:  just  because  dumpers  have 
resisted  alternatives:  and  just  because 
it  has  been  that  way  for  years.  It  has 
got  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  EPAs  decision  is  con- 
sistent with  congressional  efforts  and 
efforts  actively  underway  in  New 
Jersey  to  develop  alternatives  to  ocean 
dumping  of  sludge.  Since  1977.  when 
the  Congress  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  meant  to 
halt  ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge, 
all  but  a  handful  of  sewage  authorities 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region 
have  stopped  dumping  their  wastes  in 
the  ocean.  New  Jersey  is  moving  to 
stop  these  practices.  I  urge  others  in 
the  region  to  join  this  cleanup  effort. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  an 
active  Ocean  Waste  Management 
Committee  in  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  dedicated  to 
ending  the  degradation  of  our  coastal 
waters.  New  Jersey  is  committed  to  re- 
vitalizing the  waters  washing  our 
shores. 

Both  Governor  Kean  of  New  Jersey 
and  myself  have  actively  called  on 
EPA  to  close  the  12-mile  sludge  dump 
site  and  to  move  dumping,  on  an  inter- 
im basis,  to  the  106-mile  site.  I  will  ask 
that  our  letters  to  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus  on  this  issue  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  EPA's  announce- 
ment on  closing  the  12-mile  site,  and 
testimony  I  gave  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee on  amendments  to  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  in  March. 

Mr.  President.  EPA's  proposal  will 
not  be  without  cost  to  the  six  New 
Jersey  sewage  authorities  which  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  wastes  at  the  12- 
mile  site.  However,  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection 
estimates  that  when  these  costs  are 
spread  out  over  the  large  number  of 
people  served  by  these  plants,  the  cost 
to  each  individual  would  be  less  than 
$4  per  year.  The  same  de  minimus 
costs  would  obtain  for  the  city  of  New- 
York.  The.se  costs  would  be  insignifi- 
cant for  the  individuals  involved,  while 
the  benefits  to  our  region  would  be 
substantial. 

Mr.  President,  the  EPA  will  now 
have  a  comment  period  and  public 
hearings  before  finally  promulgating 
this  decision.  We  are  .several  months 
off  from  a  binding  rule.  But  signifi- 
cant .scientific  and  analytic  work  on 
the  part  of  EPA.  my  State,  and  other 
interested  parties  has  laid  a  solid  basis 
for  finalizing  this  decision.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve EPA  will  reverse  its  decision.  The 
major  obstacle  remaining  to  imple- 
mentation of  this  decision,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lies  in  possible  renewed  litiga- 


tion,   to    thwart    congressional    intent 
and  the  EPA  proposal. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  while  fully 
supporting  EPA  in  its  regulatory  role, 
I  intend  shortly  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion, as  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
Bill  Hughes  has  done,  to  phase  out 
sludge  dumping  at  the  12-mile  site 
once  and  for  all  and  require  EPA  to 
develop  a  plan  to  revitalize  the  New 
York  Bight  Apex. 

I  now  ask  that  the  letters  I  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  March  1984. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator.     Environmental    Protection 
Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  was  enormous- 
ly encouraged  by  your  Agency's  testimony 
on  March  2.  1984  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee,  in 
response  to  my  questioning  about  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  lEPA)  plans 
to  require  an  end  to  ocean  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  off  New  Jersey's  shores.  I 
write  in  strong  support  of  designating  the 
106  mile  site  as  an  alternative  to  continued 
sludge  disposal  at  the  current  site  just  12 
miles  off  New  Jer.sey.  I  hope  that  sludge  dis- 
po.sal  at  the  12  mile  site  can  stop  as  quickly 
as  po.ssible. 

As  you  know,  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  over  a  decade  ago 
to  put  an  end  to  continued  degradation  of 
our  coastal  waters.  In  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  in  the  waters  immediately  surround- 
ing New  Jersey  has  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent,  rather  than  decreasing  as  in- 
tended by  Congress.  Unless  decisive  steps 
are  taken,  either  by  EPA  in  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings, or  by  the  Congress  through  legis- 
lation, the  situation  will  only  worsen. 

Two  mammoth  new  sewage  treatment 
plants  are  .scheduled  to  become  operational 
in  New  York  City  in  the  late  1980's.  which 
will  aggravate  current  sludge  disposal  prob- 
lems, and  several  municipalities  are  consid- 
ering re-entering  the  ocean.  The  stress  this 
pollution  places  on  our  coastal  waters  is  ex- 
acerbated by  the  continual  and  unconscion- 
able dumping  of  raw  sewage  into  the 
Hudson  and  East  River  by  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Frustration  in  New  Jersey  over  these  prac- 
tices is  at  an  all  lime  high.  As  you  know. 
New  Jersey  has  an  extensive  coastline, 
which  stretches  some  370  miles.  Along  this 
coast  are  beautiful  beaches,  a  string  of 
thriving  communities,  and  a  significant 
tourist  and  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  industry.  It  is  imperative  to  New  Jer- 
.sey s  economy,  environment  and  well-being 
that  we  put  an  end  to  continued  degrada- 
tion of  our  precious  coastal  resources.  End- 
less regulatory  delay  and  litigation  have 
gone  on  for  too  long. 

Based  on  your  Agency's  testimony  of  last 
week,  it  appears  that  EPA  is  leaning  toward 
designation  of  the  106  mile  site  for  future 
sludge  disposal  as  an  alternative  to  the  ex- 
isting 12  mile  site.  I  strongly  support 
moving  the  sludge  disposal  site  further 
away  from  New  Jersey's  shores  as  we  search 
for  a  permanent,  long-term  disposal  strate- 
gy 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  re- 
solve this  issue.   I  would  appreciate  being 


kept  informed  about  Agency  decisions  on 
this  matter. 

Best  regards. 

Prank  R.  Lautenberg. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 
Trenton.  N.J..  February  8.  1984. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator.    U.S.   Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  know,  citizens  and 
public  officials  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
concerned  for  .some  time  about  the  ability  of 
ocean  dumping  sites  off  the  northern  New- 
Jersey  shore  to  continue  to  absorb  dumped 
sewage  sludge  and  dredge  spoils. 

The  shore  is  one  of  our  stale's  most  pre- 
cious economic,  environmental  and  cultural 
resources,  and  many  of  our  citizens  feel  that 
its  future  could  be  threatened  by  continued 
dumping  of  such  large  volumes  of  waste  in 
the  ocean. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  stale  of  New 
Jersey  strongly  supported  congressional 
action  that  led  to  pas.sage  of  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  which  re- 
quired an  end  to  ocean  dumping  by  the  end 
of  1981.  Unfortunate!.'-,  for  reasons  thatare 
well  known,  that  Act  has  not  been  imple- 
mented, and  the  problem  of  ocean  dumping 
continues  to  trouble  us. 

Currently,  more  than  7  million  wet  tons  of 
sewage  sludge  per  year  are  dumped  at  a  site 
12  miles  east  Sandy  Hook.  New  Jersey.  1  am 
concerned  about  the  effect  that  continued 
dumping  at  this  site  of  this  volume  of 
.sewage  sludge,  much  of  which  is  contami- 
nated with  other  materials,  will  have  on  the 
various  forms  of  life  which  the  ocean  sus- 
tains. 

Clearly,  the  ocean  would  be  much  better 
able  to  absorb  large  volumes  of  sewage 
sludge  at  the  proposed  106  mile  ocean  waste 
dispo.sal  site  without  as  great  a  threat  to 
marine  life  or  to  the  on-shore  environment. 

Therefore.  I  am  writing  to  request  that 
the  Agency  designate  the  106-mile  site  as 
the  preferred  alternative  for  .sewage  sludge 
disposal. 

If  the  106-mile  site  is  not  designated  at 
this  time.  I  would  urge  the  Agency  to  adopt 
certain  limits  on  the  continued  use  of  the 
12-mile  site,  such  as  those  set  forth  in  the 
package  of  recommendations  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  submitted  by 
our  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion to  the  Congress.  Our  Department's  rec- 
ommendations included: 

A  firm,  five-year  limit  on  the  continued 
use  of  the  site: 

The  imposition  of  a  user  fee  surcharge  on 
sewage  sludge  disposal  at  the  site  to  be  u.sed 
to  finance  continued  research  on  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  disposal  and  develop- 
ment of  long  term  disposal  facilities:  and 

The  phasing  out  of  dumping  at  the  12- 
mile  site  during  the  5  year  period  suggested 
;ibove. 

Ai  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  it  is  vital- 
ly important  for  the  Agency  to  continue  to 
assess  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  all 
land-  and  ocean-based  sewage  sludge  dispos- 
al alternatives,  and  to  continue  to  work  with 
the  stales  and  with  the  sewage  authorities 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  sludge. 

Moreover.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  agency  to  continue  to  pursue  future  al- 
ternatives to  the  so-called  Mud  Dump  site 
for  the  disposal  of  dredged  spoils.  The  ca- 
pacity of  this  site  could  also  reach  its  limits 
in  the  near  future,  and  it  would  be  best  to 
explore    alternatives    for    the    disposal    of 


dredged    materials    now    in    anticipation    of 
that  day. 

New-  Jersey's  shore  supports  a  vibrant  and 
important  tourism  industry,  as  well  as  a 
commercial  and  recreational  marine  fishing 
industry  worth  over  $1  billion  per  year.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  the  future  of  our  state 
thai  we  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ocean 
resources  on  which  these  industries  depend. 

I  hope  that  you  will  choose  the  106  mile 
site  for  sewage  sludge,  and  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  address  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  all  forms  of  ocean  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  II.  Kean. 

Governor. 

Environmental  News 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  today  announced  that  it  is  propos- 
ing to  end  disposal  of  sludge  12  miles  off- 
shore in  the  New  York  Bight  Ape.x  and  is 
designating  two  disposal  sites  at  the  .so- 
called  106  Mile  Ocean  Waste  Dump  Site  off 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  receive  municipal 
sewage  treatment  sludge  and  aqueous  indus- 
trial wastes. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  designating  a  site 
known  as  the  Mud  Dump  Site  in  the  New- 
■york  Bight  for  the  disposal  of  dredged  ma- 
terials. 

Specifically,  the  actions  are: 

A  tentative  denial  of  petitions  to  redesig- 
nate the  12-mile  Sewage  Sludge  Dump  Site 
in  the  New  York  Bight  Apex  and  suspension 
of  further  consideration  of  the  redesigna- 
tion  of  the  60-Mile  Alternative  Sewage 
Sludge  Dump  Site. 

Final  designation  of  two  separate  disposal 
sites  within  the  previously  interim-designat- 
ed 106-Mile  Site  located  off  the  mid-Atlantic 
Ocean  coast:  one  for  municipal  sludges:  and 
the  other  for  aqueous  industrial  wastes. 

Pinal  designation  of  the  New  York  Bight 
Dredged  Material  Dump  Site,  known  as  the 
Mud  Dump  Site,  for  the  disposal  of  dredged 
materials. 

With  regard  to  the  tentative  determina- 
tion to  deny  petitions  to  redesignate  the  12- 
Mile  Site.  Jack  E.  Ravan.  EPA  A.ssistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Water,  said.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  New  York  Bight 
Apex  is  heavily  degraded.  The  agency  has 
determined  that  the  dumping  of  municipal 
sludge  at  the  12-Mile  Site  contributes  to  this 
degradation.  We  anticipate  that  this  deci- 
sion, along  with  a  series  of  other  agency 
programs  will  help  to  improve  the  overall 
quality  of  these  waters  which  are  a  source 
of  food  and  recreation  for  millions  of  people 
annually  and  vital  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  entire  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area.  The  other  pro- 
grams include  financing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  impro\ed  .sewage  treatment  facilities, 
critical  evaluation  of  marine  discharge  waiv- 
ers under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  addi- 
tional point  source  pollution  control  meas- 
ures. " 

Designation  of  a  site  does  not  authorize 
any  actual  dumping.  The  use  of  a  site  is 
granted  through  a  permit  process.  This 
process  includes  the  evaluation  of  the  need 
for  ocean  dumping,  the  availability  and 
impact  of  alternative  dispo.sal  methods,  the 
volume  and  characteristics  of  the  wastes, 
and  impacts  to  the  marine  environment. 
Ocean  dumping  permits  are  subject  to 
public  notice  and  public  hearings. 

In  making  permitting  decisions,  the  agen- 
cy's approach  to  ocean  dumping  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


(1)  The  agency  will,  as  an  overall  princi- 
ple, protect  the  oceans  from  significant  ad- 
verse effects  of  waste  disposal.  The  agency 
will  particularly  sissure  that  the  oceans  are 
not  used  for  cheap  "  waste  disposal  as  a 
matter  of  short  run  economic  considerations 
alone: 

(2)  In  any  specific  case,  the  agency  will 
allow-  ocean  disposal  of  a  waste  only  if  the 
applicant  can  demonstrate  that  no  practica- 
ble alternatives  are  available  that  have  less 
impact  on  the  total  environment.  EPA  will 
apply  a  rule  of  reason  in  determining  practi- 
cability: and 

(3)  For  the  long  run.  the  agency  will  ac- 
tively encourage  environmentally  beneficial 
approaches  such  as  waste  minimization,  re- 
cycling and  reuse. 

Designation  of  the  12-Mile  Site,  which  is 
located  10.3  nautical  miles  east  of  Sandy 
Hook.  New  Jersey,  expired  on  December  31, 
1981.  Since  that  time,  the  ocean  dumping  of 
municipal  sludges  has  been  continued  under 
court  order.  If  EPA's  final  decision  is  to 
deny  petitions  to  redesignate  the  12-Mile 
Site  the  petitioners  will  be  required  to  relo- 
cate their  dumping  operations  to  the  106- 
Mile  Site  or  other  such  sites  as  may  be  des- 
ignated, pending  the  agency's  action  on 
their  individual  applications  for  ocean 
dumping  permits. 

Public  hearings  on  the  tentative  denial  of 
the  petitions  are  .scheduled  for  June  1984.  at 
three  locations  in  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  area.  Public  notice  of  exact  times  and 
locations  will  be  announced  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

EPA  designated  two  disposal  sites  within 
the  previously  interim-designated  106-Mile 
Site:  one  for  the  dumping  of  aqueous  indus- 
trial wastes:  and  the  other  for  the  dumping 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  sludges.  The 
106-Mile  Site  is  located  about  135  nautical 
miles  southeast  of  the  entrance  to  New- 
York  Harbor  and  has  been  used  in  the  past 
for  the  dumping  of  aqueous  industrial 
wastes  and  .some  municipal  sludges.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  been  conducted  including 
an  environmental  impact  statement  pre- 
pared by  EPA  for  this  site. 

This  area  was  .selected  because  of  its 
depth,  distance  from  shorelines,  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  disperse  the  industrial  wastes  and 
municipal  sludges.  In  addition,  the  site  is  lo- 
cated off  the  Continental  Shelf,  a  prefer- 
ence stated  explicitly  in  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

Extensive  monitoring  plans  have  been  de- 
veloped by  EPA  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  States  of  New  Jer.sey. 
Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Separating  the 
disposal  of  industrial  wastes  and  municipal 
sludges  at  the  sites  will  facilitate  monitoring 
of  the  effects  of  dumping  these  materials. 
The  industrial  waste  site  is  designated  for 
continuing  u.se.  The  designation  of  the  mu- 
nicipal sludge  site  is  limited  to  five  years 
after  the  start  of  dumping  at  the  site. 

The  Mud  Dump  Site  has  been  designated 
for  the  disposal  of  dredged  materials  gener- 
ated from  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New- 
Jersey.  The  economic  viability  of  the  Port 
depends  on  the  dredging  of  channels  to 
maintain  sufficient  operating  depths  for 
navigation.  EPA  is  restricting  the  amount  of 
dredged  materials  which  may  be  dumped  at 
the  site  in  the  future  to  100  million  cubic 
yards  based  upon  its  analysis  of  the  capacity 
of  the  site.  The  agency,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE).  will  continue 
to  monitor  disposal  at  this  site  in  order  to 
determine  its  continuing  ability  to  meet  the 
site    designation    criteria.    Recognizing    the 
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limitations  associated  with  the  long-term 
use  of  the  Mud  Dump  Site,  the  COE  with 
cooperation  of  the  EPA.  is  actively  evaluat- 
ing non-ocean  alternatives  for  the  disposal 
of  dredged  material.  In  addition,  EPA  is  ini- 
tiating studies  on  alternate  ocean  disposal 
sites. 

The  decisions  to  tentatively  deny  the  peti- 
tions to  redesignate  the  12-Mile  Site  and  to 
designate  the  Mud  Dump  Site  are  based  on 
disposal  site  characteristics,  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  their  re- 
spective environmental  impacts. 

Dredging  operations  involve  the  reloca- 
tion of  naturally  occurring  sediments  which 
are  quite  dense  in  relation  to  sea  water  and 
generally  reach  the  bottom  rapidly  after 
dispo.sal.  The  majority  of  this  material  is 
contained  within  the  site's  boundaries.  In 
contrast,  the  highly  organic  and  predomi- 
nately liquid  municipal  sludge  tends  to  dis-' 
perse  through  the  water  column,  is  not  con- 
tained within  the  site,  and  contributes  to 
impacts  beyond  the  12-Mile  Site  boundaries. 
Therefore,  for  the  dredged  material,  the 
shallower  containment  site  is  more  appro- 
priate, while  for  the  municipal  sludge  a  dis- 
persive site  farther  removed  from  beaches 
and  other  resources  is  more  appropriate. 

Tentative  Denial  of  Petitions  To 

REDESIfiNATE  12-MlLE  SiTE 

The  12-Mile  Site  is  located  approximately 
10.3  nautical  miles  east  of  Highlands.  New 
Jersey,  and  9.9  nautical  miles  south  of  Long 
Island.  The  site  occupies  an  area  of  about 
6.6  square  nautical  miles.  Water  depth  is  ap- 
proximately 27  meters. 

The  12-Mile  Site  has  been  used  since  1924 
for  the  ocean  dumping  of  municipal  sludges. 
In  1982.  7.6  million  wet  tons  were  dumped  at 
the  site. 

On  May  18.  1979.  EPA  designated  the  12- 
Mile  Site  as  an  approved  municipal  sewage 
sludge  disposal  site.  At  the  .same  time,  an  al- 
ternate site,  the  60-Mile  Site,  was  designat- 
ed on  an  emergency  basis.  No  sewage  sludge 
has  been  dumped  at  the  60-Mile  Site, 

These  designations  were  based  on  infor- 
mation presented  in  an  EPA  environmental 
impact  statement  lEIS)  published  in  Octo- 
ber 1978.  in  addition  to  the  assumption  that 
ocean  dumping  would  end  on  December  31. 
1981. 

The  designation  of  both  the  12-  and  60- 
Mile  Sites  expired  on  December  31,  1981. 

Since  that  date  the  ocean  dumping  of  mu- 
nicipal sludge  has  been  permitted  as  a  direct 
result  of  court  orders  while  EPA  takes 
action  on  petitions  that  the  designation  of 
the  12-Mile  Site  be  extended. 

Nine  municipal  .sewerage  authorities  are 
currently  using  the  2-Mile  Site  for  sludge 
disposal  under  Federal  court  orders. 

On  December  20,  1982,  EPA  requested 
comments  on  the  po.ssible  redesignation  of 
the  12-  and  60-Mile  Sites  since  both  designa- 
tions expired. 

EPAs  tentative  decision  to  deny  petitions 
to  redesignate  the  12-Mile  Site  is  based 
upon  a  finding  that  designation  of  the  site 
would  not  be  in  compliance  with  statutory 
and  regulatory  criteria  for  ocean  dump  site 
designation.  pSjrthermore.  continued  use  of 
this  site  for  municipal  .sludge  disposal  would 
result  in  further  degradation  to  the  area,  in- 
cluding both  ecological  and  public  health 
impacts. 

Designation  of  Two  Disposal  Sites  Locat- 
ed Within  Previously  Designated  106- 
Mile  Ocean  Dump  Site 

The  Agency  is  designating  two  disposal 
sites  located  within  the  previously  interim- 


designated  106-Mile  Ocean  Waste  Dump 
Site:  one  for  the  dumping  of  aqueous  indus- 
trial wastes,  and  the  other  for  the  dumping 
of  municipal  sludge  treatment  sludges. 

The  106-Mile  Site  has  been  used  since 
1961  for  the  ocean  dumping  of  industrial 
wastes.  Small  quantities  of  municipal 
sludges  have  been  dumped  at  the  106-Mile 
Site  since  1974. 

The  location  of  the  previously  interim- 
designated  106-Mile  Site  is  about  120-150 
nautical  miles  southeast  of  the  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbor. 

The  municipal  sludge  site  occupies  an  area 
of  approximately  100  square  nautical  miles 
and  is  located  120  nautical  miles  southeast 
of  Ambrose  Light.  New  York,  and  115  nauti- 
cal miles  from  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey, 
the  nearest  coastline.  The  site  is  located  in 
water  depths  ranging  from  2.250  to  2,750 
meters. 

The  industrial  waste  site  is  located  ap- 
proximately 125  nautical  miles  .southeast  of 
Ambrose  Light.  New  York  and  105  nautical 
miles  from  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  the 
nearest  coastline.  The  circular  site  with  a 
radius  of  3.0  nautical  miles,  occupies  an  area 
of  approximately  30  ,square  nautical  miles, 
is  located  in  water  depths  also  ranging  from 
2,250  to  2,750  meters. 

On  May  31  and  June  1,  1977.  EPA  con- 
ducted public  hearings  in  Toms  River,  New- 
Jersey,  to  gather  information  and  obtain 
public  comment  on  the  po,ssible  relocation 
of  municipal  sludge  dumping  at  the  12-Mile 
Site  to  further  offshore  at  the  106-Mile  Site. 

Public  hearings  were  held  at  Mercer 
County  Community  College,  New  Jersey,  on 
August  21,  1979,  to  receive  comments  on  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statement 
<EIS).  The  final  EIS  was  published  in  April 
1980. 

On  December  20,  1982,  EPA  proposed  to 
designate  the  106-Mile  Site  as  an  approved 
ocean  dumping  site  for  the  authorized  dis- 
posal of  aqueous  industrial  wastes  and  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  sludges.  At  that 
time,  EPA  proposed  to  restrict  the  dispo.sal 
of  municipal  sludge  to  a  period  of  5  years 
during  which  time  further  studies  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  sewage  sludge 
dumping  would  be  conducted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Agency  solicited 
public  comment  on  the  redesignation  of  the 
12-  and  60-Mile  ocean  dumping  sites. 

The  interim  designation  of  the  106-Mile 
Site  expired  on  December  31.  1982. 

On  May  10,  1983,  a  public  hearing  was 
held  in  Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware,  to  re- 
ceive comments  concerning  the  propo,sed 
action. 

On  December  16.  1983,  EPA  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  Notice  of  Availability 
of  all  supplementary  information,  reports, 
and  studies  used  in  the  decision-making 
process  to  designate  the  106-Mile  Site  as  an 
EPA  approved  ocean  dump  site  for  the 
dumping  of  aqueous  industrial  wastes  and 
municipal  sewage  treatment  sludge.  A  30 
day  comment  period  followed. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Prank  R. 
Lautenberg 

Chairman  D'Amours.  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey.  Representative  Hughes,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
with  you  this  morning. 

Your  committee  has  a  long  record  of 
standing  as  the  congressional  watchdog  for 
the  oceans.  I  join  you  this  morning  to  lend 
my  support  to  your  efforts.  And  to  bring 
you  a  me.s.sage  from  the  people  of  New 
Jersey.  We  can  no  longer  sit  still  in  the  face 


of  continued  degradation  of  the  coastal 
waters  surrounding  our  state. 

New  Jersey  is  viewed  by  many  as  an 
urban,  industrial  state.  That  is  true.  We  are 
the  most  densely  populated  state  in  the 
nation.  We  are  an  industrial  state.  We  are  a 
state  plagued  by  waste  disposal  problems. 

At  the  same  time.  New  Jer.scy  has  an  ex- 
tensive coastline  which  stretches  some  370 
miles,  from  the  New  Jer.sey-New  York 
border  in  the  North  to  Cape  May  in  the 
South  and  North  again  to  Trenton.  Along 
this  coastline,  are  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful beaches  on  the  east  coast.  Along  this 
coastline  are  extensive  fisheries  resources. 
New  Jer.sey's  economy  is  heavily  dependent 
on  keeping  our  coastal  waters  healthy.  Our 
tourist  industry,  along  with  a  more  than  $1 
billion  per  year  commercial  and  recreational 
marine  fishing  industry,  cannot  tolerate 
continued  degradation  of  our  precious  coast- 
al resources. 

Frustration  in  New  Jersey  is  running  at  an 
all  time  high. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  which  was  en- 
acted over  a  decade  ago.  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  to  put  an  end.  once  and  for  all. 
to  continued  degradation  o(  our  oceans.  In 
the  years  that  have  pa.s.sed  since  then,  dis- 
posal of  .sewage  sludge  in  the  waters  imme- 
diately surrounding  New  Jersey,  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent.  Unless 
steps  are  taken,  either  by  EPA  through  its 
regulatory  proceedings,  or  the  Congress 
through  legislation,  the  situation  will  only 
worsen. 

Some  projections  indicate  a  three-fold  in- 
crea.se  in  sludge  dumping  as  mammoth  new 
wastewater  treatment  plants  come  on  line  in 
New  York  City  and  other  coastal  munici- 
palities consider  re-entering  the  ocean.  The 
stress  this  places  on  our  coastal  waters  is  ex- 
acerbated by  the  continual,  unconscionable 
dumping  of  raw  sewage  into  the  Hud.son 
River  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  these  practices.  I 
join  today  with  Congressmen  Hughes  and 
Forsythe.  in  calling  for  a  pha.se  out  of 
sludge  dumping  close  lo  our  shores. 

In  1977.  Congressman  Hughes  won  a  sig- 
nificant \ictory  in  this  committee,  and  in 
the  Congress,  by  amending  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  His  amendment  was  meant  to 
end  ocean  dumping  of  .sewage  sludge.  Mu- 
nicipalities all  over  this  nation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  handful  of  authorities  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  region,  have  stopped 
dumping  their  wastes  in  the  ocean.  It  is  now 
seven  years  since  that  amendment  was 
adopted.  Yet.  through  regulatory  delay  and 
endless  litigation— ocean  dumping  continues 
Just  miles  off  New  Jersey  s  shore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
is  not  simple,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  it  is. 
Enormous  quantities  of  pollutants  are  en- 
tering the  Hudson  Bay  Estuary  daily.  Not 
all  stem  from  .sewage  sludge  disposal,  but 
sludge  disposal  clearly  contributes  to  the 
problem. 

In  deciding  how  lo  dispcse  of  sludges,  we 
must  be  mindful  that  our  environment  is  a 
fragile  system.  None  of  the  potential  meth- 
ods for  disposal  are  without  problems.  Dis- 
po.sal of  toxic  sludges  on  land,  untreated, 
can  contaminate  groundwater  and  .soils.  In- 
cineration of  toxic  sludges  can  spread  dan- 
gerous pollutants  through  the  air.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  nearby  ocean  waters  must 
not  continue  to  .serve  as  an  unregulated 
waste  dump,  just  becau.se  the  ocean  is  a 
cheap  place  lo  dump:  just  because  dumpers 
and  regulators  have  resisted  alternatives; 
just  because  it's  been  that  way  for  years.  It's 
got  to  change. 


The  Committee  has  before  it  several  pro- 
posals. H.R.  4829  to  reauthorize  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  has  been  pending  before  this 
body  for  .several  years.  It  would  make  .some 
meaningful  changes  in  the  current  law  by 
mandating  that  EPA  formally  designate 
ocean  dumping  sites,  and  monitor  them,  as  a 
condition  of  their  u.se.  This  would  establish 
the  simple  principle  that  no  site  can  be  used 
for  waste  disposal  unless  EPA  has  estab- 
lished that  it  can  .safely  assimilate  wastes 
without  undue  harm  lo  the  environment. 
Monitoring  would  also  insure  that  no  unrea- 
sonable or  undetected  harm  is  occurring  at 
a  site.  These  elementary  requirements 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  debate.  They 
should  be  part  of  the  law. 

The  committee  is  also  considering  H.R. 
4364.  introduced  by  my  colleagues  from  New 
Jersey.  Congressmen  Hughes  and  Forsythe. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  years  of  work.  Ii 
is  not  a  sledge  hammer.  It  is  a  scalpel.  Its 
intent  is  to  establish  a  regulatory  frame- 
work for  waste  dispo.sal  decisions-  a  frame- 
work which  recognizes  public  health  and  en- 
vironment considerations  as  paramount.  .  .  . 
but  one  which  eliminates  short-term  eco- 
nomics as  a  driving  force  in  waste  disposal 
decisions. 

The  Hughes-Forsythe  propo.sal  would  end 
sewage  sludge  dumping  at  the  12  mile  site  in 
the  New  York  Bight  Apex  by  1986.  unless  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  continued  dump- 
ing at  this  site  is  less  harmful  to  the  public 
health  and  marine  environment  than  ocean 
disposal  at  a  more  suitable,  deepwater  site. 
The  deepwater  site  would  most  likely  be  the 
106  mile  site  currently  under  consideration 
for  designation  by  the  EPA  as  an  alternative 
to  the  12  mile  site. 

H.R.  4364  would  require  that  a  phase  out 
of  dumping  at  the  12  mile  site  be  made  on 
scientific  grounds,  using  established  criteria 
developed  over  many  years  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  environment.  It  provides 
for  waivers  from  this  requirement  where 
evidence  indicates  they  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Further,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Hughes-For- 
sythe propo,sal  would  permit  EPA  to  condi- 
tion any  continued  dumping  at  the  12  mile 
site  on  compliance  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  This  would  serve  as  a  compelling  incen- 
tive for  municipalities,  such  as  New  York 
City,  which  is  currently  dumping  approxi- 
mately 220  millioii  gallons  of  raw  sewage  a 
day  into  the  Hud.son  River,  to  properly  treat 
their  wastes  and  set  up  pre-lreatment  pro- 
grams. H.R,  4364  would  also  permit  EPA  to 
condition  dumping  at  the  12  mile  site  on  a 
continuous,  good  faith  effort  by  municipali- 
ties to  .search  for  alternatives  to  close-in 
ocean  dumping. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  might  add  I  don't 
see  satisfactory  good  faith  evidence  of  such 
an  effort  right  now.  Finally,  the  bill  re- 
quires EPA  to  develop  a  plan  to  restore  the 
New  York  Bight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  consist- 
ent with  efforts  actively  underway  in  New 
Jersey  to  develop  alternatives  to  current 
ocean  dumping  practices.  The  Stale  of  New 
Jersey  has  an  active  Ocean  Waste  Manage- 
ment Committee  in  the  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  ending  degradation  of  our  coastal 
waters.  New  Jersey  has  testified  before  this 
committee  on  its  efforts  in  previous  hear- 
ings, and  will  do  so  again  today,  along  with 
other  witnesses  from  my  state  committed  to 
revitalizing  the  waters  washing  our  shores. 

Recently.  Governor  Kean  of  New  Jersey 
called  upon  the  EPA  to  designate  the  106 
mile  site  of  ocean  dumping  and  to  phase  out 


dumping  at  the  12  mile  site.  I  stand  with 
Governor  Kean  in  this  request.  Tomorrow, 
when  Administrator  Ruckelshaus  comes 
before  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  intend  to  let  him  know 
how  we  feel  in  New  Jersey  about  ocean 
dumping  close  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  EPA  will 
move  to  designate  the  106  mile  site  as  the 
preferred  alternative  for  sewage  sludge  dis- 
posal within  the  next  month.  Such  a  deci- 
sion would  not  be  without  cost  to  the  six 
New  Jersey  sewage  authorities  which  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  wastes  at  the  12  mile  site. 
However,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  estimates  that 
when  these  costs  are  spread  out  over  the 
large  number  of  people  served  by  these 
plants,  the  cost  to  each  individual  would  be 
less  than  $1  per  year.  The  same  would  hold 
true  for  residents  of  New  York  City.  Thes(> 
costs  would  be  insignificant  for  the  individ- 
uals involved,  but  the  benefits  to  our  state 
and  region  would  be  substantial. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
friends  and  neighbors  acro.ss  the  river  to 
turn  away  from  confrontation  and  litiga- 
tion, and  lo  join  New  Jersey  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  revitalize  our  common  waters.  If 
we  would  just  all  turn  our  best  scientists 
and  engineers  to  work  on  solving  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  confident  we  can  find  the  answers 
we  need.  Along  with  you.  I  hope  that  the 
tireless  efforts  of  this  committee  will  move 
EPA  to  end  years  of  paper  shuffling  and  to 
lake  decisive  action.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee's relentless  .search  for  a  belter  way  to 
protect  our  oceans  against  continued  degra- 
dation of  our  most  precious  ocean  resources. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today.* 


NATIONAL  FISHERIES 
MARKETING  COUNCIL 

•  Mr,  D'AMATO,  Mr,  Pre.sidenl.  I  rise 
today  lo  ro.spoiisor  legi,slation  offered 
by  my  di.stingui,shed  colleague  from 
Ala.ska  (Mr,  Stevens),  Thi.s  bill,  which 
would  eslabli.sli  a  National  Fisheries 
Marketing  Council,  is  a  well-conceived 
piece  of  legislation  deserving  of  our 
support. 

We  have  witnessed  the  success  of 
marketing  councils  in  many  agricultur- 
al areas.  In  this  Congress,  in  fact,  we 
have  created  a  dairy  promotion  pro- 
gram precisely  because  we  have  seen 
the  benefits  that  accrue  to  industries 
that  are  served  by  such  a  program. 

We  now  have  many  underutilized 
niarine  fisheries  in  the  United  States. 
By  passing  this  legislation  expeditious- 
ly, the  Senate  can  improve  the  econo- 
mies of  all  of  our  coastal  States  and 
reduce  the  demand  for  governmental 
services  in  those  States. 

This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  adopt 
this  vital  and  timely  legislation.* 


WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Pre,sident,  April  24 
was  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  start 
of  what  turned  out  to  be  only  the  first 
genocide  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Perhaps  if  we  had  been  wise,  it  could 
have  been  the  last.  On  April  24,  1915, 


the  Ottoman  Empire  began  to  arrest 
and  murder  the  leaders  of  the  Armeni- 
an community  in  Ottoman  lands. 
From  May  to  October,  1915,  the  Otto- 
man government  exterminated  well 
over  1  million  Armenians— men, 
women.  and  children  — by  forced 
marches,  starvation,  and  outright 
slaughter.  The  Ottoman  policy  was 
very  direct:  "The  best  way  to  finish 
witli  the  Armenian  question,  "  said  one 
member  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
"is  to  finish  off  the  Armenians." 

Why  should  v^e  remember  tliese  hor- 
rible events?  Of  all  people,  it  was 
Adolf  Hitler  who  answered  that  ques- 
tion. When  Hitler  told  his  cronies  that 
he  intended  to  exterminate  the  Jews. 
Gypsies,  arid  all  the  others  that  did 
not  fit  his  image  of  purity,  someone 
dared  to  suggest  the  world  might  not 
staiid  still  for  such  a  vast  crime.  Hitler 
sneered  "Who  still  talks  nowadays  of 
the  extermination  of  the  Annenians?"" 

Who.  indeed?  Our  own  U.S.  State 
Department,  in  a  footnote  to  an  offi- 
cial docunient.  has  termed  tlie  historic 
record  of  these  ma.ss  murders  in  1915. 
as  "ambiguous".  In  this  year  1984,  of 
all  years,  we  must  remind  ourselves,  as 
that  quote  from  Adolf  Hitler  reminds 
us,  that  only  the  truth  will  set  us  free. 

The  record  is  not  ambiguous.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  did  mo\e  the  Arme- 
nians from  their  homes  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  did  indeed  make 
summary  execution;  did  indeed  deny 
them  food  and  water.  Winston 
Churchill  pointed  out  that  this  whole, 
horrible,  premeditated  crime  was 
"about  as  complete  as  such  an  act.  on 
a  scale  so  great,  could  well  be."  But  as 
time  has  pa.s.sed.  the  revisionists  have 
stepped  in.  Other  factors,  we  are  told, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
was  not  so  simple,  Richard  Cohen  of 
the  Washington  Post  wrote  on  this 
theme;  "The  last  victim  of  any  geno- 
cide is  truth," 

We  must  answer  Adolf  Hitler's  ques- 
tion. We  must  speak  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  and  commemorate  the  vic- 
tims of  the  first  genocide  of  this  cen- 
tury. Let  us  hope  and  pray— but  above 
all,  let  us  conduct  ourselves— so  that 
we  shall  have  seen  the  last.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  genocide  is  eliminated 
forever  as  something  any  government 
could  ever  consider  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending its  power. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  Nighos  Mazadoorian  of  New" 
Britain.  Conn.,  wrote  eloquently  to  me 
regarding  this  matter.  He  points  out 
that  some  have  argued  that  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  is  to  condone  terrorism. 
That  is  not  true.  Mr.  Mazadoorian 
writes  "As  an  American,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  as  an  Armenian,  I  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  terrorism  .  ,  .  I 
know  too  well  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
the  victim,  "  That  says  it  all.  Mr,  Presi- 
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dent.   I   ask   that   Mr.   Mazadoorians 
letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

New  Britain.  Conn., 

MaTch  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  my  wife  Elizabeth  and 
myself  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  your  co-sponsorship  of  S. 
241.  the  Levin/Wilson  Resolution  affirming 
United  States  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  as  a  historical  fact.  In  addition,  I 
am  writing  this  letter  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  you  to  also  co-sponsor  S.J.  87.  the 
Tsongas  Resolution  designating  April  24  as 
a  national  day  of  remembrance  for  all  vic- 
tims of  genocide,  especially  those  of  Armeni- 
an ancestry  who  died  between  1915  and 
1923.  The  passage  of  these  two  resolutions  is 
important  to  us  for  very  personal  reasons. 

My  wife  and  I  are  both  survivors  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  of  1915.  Out  of  a  family 
of  six.  I  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  brutal 
massacre  of  most  of  the  Armenian  residents 
of  the  village  of  Ichmeh  in  the  Turkish 
Province  of  Kharpert.  My  father  had  come 
to  American  and  had  become  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  before  he  returned  to 
Turkey.  He  was  still  an  American  citizen 
when  he  was  put  to  death  in  1915.  The 
other  members  of  my  family  whose  lives 
were  taken  included  my  mother,  my  six  year 
old  sister,  my  three  year  old  sister  and  my 
seven  month  old  infant  sister. 

My  wife  Elizabeth  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Yeghekee,  also  in  the  Turkish  Province 
of  Kharpert.  In  1915.  she  accompanied  her 
family  on  a  deportation  forced  march 
during  which  her  mother  and  two  uncles 
were  put  to  death,  together  with  countless 
other  Armenians.  My  wife  survived  only  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Near  East  Relief  in  one  of  its 
many  orphanages. 

The  present  Turkish  government  has  lob- 
bied boldly,  vigorously  and  thus  far  success- 
fully against  the  passage  of  these  two  reso- 
lutions, arguing  that  those  who  seek  their 
pas.sage  condone  acts  of  terrorism. 

As  an  American,  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an 
Armenian,  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to 
acts  of  terrorism  against  representatives  of 
the  Turkish  government  in  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  con- 
demn all  such  acts  of  terrorism.  I  know  too 
well  what  it  feels  like  to  be  the  victim.  I  still 
have  too  many  painfully  vivid  memories  of 
the  brutal  terrorism  carried  out  under 
orders  of  the  Turkish  government  in  1915 
against  Armenians  and  in  particular,  against 
the  members  of  my  own  family,  to  condone 
any  form  of  terrorism,  against  any  human 
beings,  for  any  reason.  For  me  to  condone 
terrorism  would  be  to  betray  my  sacred  spir- 
itual heritage  and  to  forfeit  my  very  identi- 
ty as  an  American,  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an 
Armenian. 

My  wife  and  1  have  both  been  Connecticut 
residents  and  citizens  for  over  fifty-five 
years.  We  are  both  in  our  seventies  and  we 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  passage  of  these  two 
resolutions  which  mean  so  much  to  us.  We 
would  be  most  grateful  for  your  help  in  the 
passage  of  both  these  resolutions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

NiGHOS  MaZADOORIAN.* 


S  2266— GRANTING  A  FEDERAL 
CHARTER  TO  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

senator  WARNER  WITHDRAWS  AS  A  COSPONSOR 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  deliberation  and  a  review  of 
the  most  recent  actions  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  Inc.  (VVA), 
I  must  announce  that  I  am  withdraw- 
ing my  cosponsorship  of  this  organiza- 
tion's legislation,  S.  2266.  an  initiative 
to  grant  WA  a  Federal  charter. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  agreed  to 
lend  my  support  to  legislation  provid- 
ing a  Federal  charter  for  the  VVA  be- 
cause I  was  advised  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  the  broad  purpose  of  reflect- 
ing the  needs  of  all  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  was  a  responsi- 
ble representative  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Further,  I  was  advised  that  the  VVA 
was  the  only  veterans  organization  of 
national  membership  which  devoted 
itself  solely  to  Vietnam  veterans,  par- 
ticularly to  raising  public  awareness  of 
these  veterans'  sacrifices  and  service 
to  our  country. 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  national 
leadership  of  the  VVA  has  recently 
gone  to  Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam 
and  that  Hanoi  has  now  announced  its 
recognition  of  the  VVA  as  their  offi- 
cial liaison  to  the  United  States  for 
POW/MIA  matters. 

As  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  cannot 
condone  the  actions  of  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  Hanoi.  Such  negotiations 
must  remain  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VVA  and  many  of  the 
chapter  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  sincerely  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  responsible,  broad-based  veterans 
organization  for  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  I  have,  in  fact,  commended 
the  chairman  of  the  Virginia  chapter 
of  the  WA  for  the  role  he  played  in 
passage  of  legislation  by  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  this  year. 

However,  I  find  that  I  must  with- 
draw my  support  of  the  legislation 
granting  a  Federal  charter  because  of 
the  actions  of  this  organizations  lead- 
ership at  the  national  level. • 


I  would  like  to  illustrate  a  few  points 
to  underscore  the  important  role  small 
businesses  play  in  the  economy. 

There  are  over  14  million  businesses 
in  the  United  Str.tes— 99.7  percent  are 
considered  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  are  growing  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  Between  1980  and 
1982.  small  businesses  increased  be- 
tween 10  and  15  percent  annually. 

Between  1980  and  1982.  small  busi- 
nesses generated  all  of  the  984.000  net 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  small 
businesses  employ  almost  1.5  million 
people,  over  51  percent  of  the  State's 
total  employment. 

As  more  women  enter  the  work 
force,  many  are  going  into  business  on 
their  own.  From  1980  to  1982.  the 
number  of  women  who  owned  their 
own  business  increased  2,096,000  to 
2,309,000,  a  10-percent  gain. 

The  number  of  minorities  who 
owned  their  own  business  increased 
42.8  percent  between  1972  and  1982— 
from  332.000  to  474,000. 

Many  small  businesses  are  leading 
the  way  in  the  development  of  new- 
products  and  technologies,  such  as 
computer  software  and  health  care. 

Based  on  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that 
small  businesses  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  strength  needed  for  our 
Nation  to  grow  and  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

It   gives  me   great 
time,    to    recognize 
Pyron.  president  of 
Inc.,    of    Michigan 
been    selected    the 


MICHIGAN  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  May  6  to  12  has  been  designat- 
ed National  Small  Business  Week. 
This  special  week  provides  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  job-creating  sector 
of  our  economy.  Small  businesses  have 
provided  the  foundation  on  which  the 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation  is 
based.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  their  entrepeneurial  spirit  and 
translated  these  ambitions  into  busi- 
nesses have  made  our  Nation  the 
worlds'  leading  economic  power. 


pleasure  at  this 
Mr.  Charles  O. 
ADCO  Products, 
Center,  who  has 
Michigan    Small 


Business  Person  of  the  Year  by  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
Mr.  Pyron  started  ADCO  Products  in 
1971  with  two  employees  and  sales  of 
$60,000.  Today,  ADCO  Products  em- 
ploys over  100  with  sales  of  $9,500,000. 
ADCO's  products,  which  include  spe- 
cially formulated  caulking,  sealants, 
and  adhesives.  are  marketed  world- 
wide, 

Mr.  Pyron  is  also  active  in  communi- 
ty affairs.  He  was  cofounder  of  the 
Small  Business  Council  of  the  Greater 
Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
was  selected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  chamber  for  1984.  He 
also  serves  on  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  Jackson  Commu- 
nity College  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Ella  Sharp  Museum.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Pyron.  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  being  selected  Michi- 
gan Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  recognize  several  small  business  ad- 
vocates in  Michigan,  who  are  being 
honored  for  their  role  in  promoting 
small  business  and  assisting  .small  busi- 
nesses to  grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  A.  Samuel  Greenawalt.  chair- 
man of  the  board— Mid  Michigan,  and 
president,  major  corporate  division  for 
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Michigan  National  Banks,  is  the 
Banker  Advocate  of  the  Year.  Mr. 
Greenawalt  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
responding  to  the  financial  needs  of 
small  business  in  Flint  through  both 
the  rank  and  civic  organizations.  He  is 
active  with  the  Alliance  for  a  Greater 
Flint,  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center/Flint  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Flint-Genesee  Corp.  for 
Economic  Growth,  and  the  Flint/Gen- 
esee Entrepreneurship  Forum,  all  of 
which  are  actively  involved  with  small 
business. 

Ms.  Jean  Thomas,  president  and 
owner  of  Distincti\'e  Designs/Medical 
Interiors  in  Detroit,  is  the  Women-in- 
Business  Advocate  of  the  Year.  Ms. 
Thomas  is  the  current  president  of  the 
Michigan  chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Business  Owners. 
She  has  a  longstanding  commitment 
to  community  involvement  and  has  de- 
veloped and  participated  in  many 
projects  to  help  women  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Harold  Marks.  CPA,  Prangley, 
Marks  &  Co.  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  the 
Accountant  Advocate  of  the  Year. 
Marks  is  also  the  second  runner-up  in 
the  national  competition  in  this  cate- 
gory. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Council  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Marks  has  donated  his  time  to  repre- 
sent small  busine.ss  owners  with  ac- 
counting, tax.  and  financial  planning 
problems. 

Mr.  David  Snow,  president  of  the 
Mister  Valet  Dry  Cleaners  of  Grand 
Rapids,  is  the  Minority  Advocate  of 
the  Year.  Mr.  Snow  is  active  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  founded  its  Minority  Busi- 
ne.ss  Committee  in  1982.  The  commit- 
tee's activities  have  included  seminars, 
luncheons,  and  an  extensive  celebra- 
tion of  Minority  Business  Week. 

Mr.  Todd  Anuskiewicz,  research  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  Energy  &  Re- 
source Association  (MERRA)  in  De- 
troit, is  the  Innovation  Award  winner. 
Mr.  Anuskiewicz  has  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  development  of 
small  busine.ss  R&D  projects.  One  of 
the  most  successful  has  been  the 
annual  Michigan  Conference  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  R&D  projects.  Over  300 
people  attended  the  last  conference 
and  this  success  has  prompted  other 
States  to  request  help  in  duplicating 
it.  Mr.  Anuskiewicz  also  has  assisted 
small  businesses  in  writing  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  proposals 
which  has  resulted  in  grants  to  several 
Michigan  firms. 

These  business  leaders  have  been 
successful  in  helping  small  busines.ses 
in  Michigan  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  changing  economy.  Because  of 
their  dedication  and  willingness  to 
assist  others  in  business,  they  deserve 
our  praise  and  admiration.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  their  ac- 
complishments, and  the  role  of  small 


business  in  our  economy,  before  you 
today.* 


THE  BEST  DRILL  SERGEANTS  IN 
THE  ARMY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  conducts  a  competition  in 
both  the  Active  Forces  and  Reserve 
components  to  select  the  two  best  drill 
sergeants  in  the  Army.  The  competi- 
tion among  the  Active  Forces  has  been 
running  since  1964.  and  the  competi- 
tion among  the  Reserve  units  began  in 
1972. 

By  nature  these  individuals  are 
highly  competitive.  In  the  Active 
Forces  there  are  some  4.000  drill  ser- 
geants across  the  country,  and  in  the 
Reserve  units,  there  are  4.600. 

The  competition  for  this  year  has 
just  been  completed,  and  I  am  proud 
that  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  the 
history  of  the  competition  the  two 
winners  are  both  from  the  same  State, 
in  this  case,  Oklahoma. 

I  want  to  offer  my  congratualtions 
to  Sfc.  Danny  R.  Hubbard  of  Fort  Sill 
in  Lawton,  Okla..  and  Sfc.  Garry  L. 
Carter  of  Madill,  Okla.  Sergeant  Hub- 
bard is  on  active  duly  with  C  Battery. 
4th  Battalion,  U.S.  Army  Field  Train- 
ing Center,  at  Fort  Sill.  Sergeant 
Carter  is  with  Company  C,  3d  Battal- 
ion, 377th  Regiment,  95th  Division, 
headquartered  in  Midwest  City.  Okla. 

These  two  fine  young  men  competed 
for  3  days  at  Fort  Monroe.  Va.  The 
Army-wide  exercise  selects  the  top 
drill  sergeant  from  each  training  com- 
mand in  the  active  service.  9  in  total, 
and  the  top  drill  sergeant  from  each  of 
the  13  reserve  training  units.  These  22 
selectees  then  meet  for  the  competi- 
tion at  Fort  Monroe. 

Sergeant  Carter  and  his  wife.  Vicki 
Kay,  have  three  children  and  he  is  an 
employee  of  KXII-TV  in  Ardmore, 
Okla.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Reserves  for  1 1  years. 

Sergeant  Hubbard  and  his  wife, 
Pam,  have  two  children  and  he  has 
been  on  active  duty  for  11  years. 

Both  winners  have  been  interviewed 
by  USA  Today,  and  CBS  Morning 
News,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  interviews 
tomorrow  on  CBS.  My  congratulations 
again  to  these  young  men  who  are  out- 
standing examples  of  the  fine  person- 
nel in  today  s  military  services.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL 
30,  1984 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11   A.M.. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  30.    1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  April  30.  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire), 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing Senator  Proxmires  special 
order  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

H.R.  2163 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  following 
morning  business  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  2163.  the 
boat  safety  bill,  v^ith  amendment  No. 
3027  being  the  pending  business. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  that  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  lule.  that  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
the  time  for  the  special  order  and  the 
other  proceedings  that  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  busine.ss.  the  morning 
hour  will  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday.  April  30.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  and  that  they  be  appropri- 
ately referred;  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  re.solutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY     FOR     COMMITTEES 

TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON   FRIDAY. 

APRIL  27,  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  on 
Friday.  April  27.  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
APRIL  30.   1984.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
if  there  is  any  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate. 

If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order, 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  on  Monday.  April  30.  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:21  p.m..  adjourned  until 
Monday.  April  30.  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  26,  1984: 


Department  of  Edu^.aiion 

Louis  Roman  Disabato.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6.  1987. 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1985: 

Ingrid  Azvedo.  of  California. 

For  terms  expiring  June  5.  1986: 

Nelda  Ann  Lambert  Barton,  of  Kentucky. 

Edna  Bogosian.  of  Massachusetts. 

James  N.  Broder.  of  Maine. 

Tony  Guglielmo.  of  Connecticut. 

FYances  Lament,  of  South  Dakota. 

Department  of  State 

Thomas  H.  Anderson.  Jr..  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  Amba.ssador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compen.salion  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Dominica.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Saint  Lucia. 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Antigua 
and  Barbuda,  and  Amba.ssador  Extraordi- 
nary   and    Plenipotentiary    of    the    United 


States  of  America   to  St.   Christopher  and 
Nevis. 

Harry  E.  Bergold.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Defense 

James  H.  Webb.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ted  K. 
Broyhill.  and  ending  Thomas  C.  Abraham- 
sen,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  12.  1984. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey 
L.  Amerine.  and  ending  Kurt  D.  Storey, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  12.  1984. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  .sections  593 
and  8371.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  the  air  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
David  F.  Rice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  Hotise  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Foley)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing     communication       from       the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright): 
Washington.  D.C. 

April  24.  1984. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  April  26.  1984. 

Jim  Wright. 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  Th.D.,  St.  Johns  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Springfield,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Father.  Creator 
of  all  the  Earth.  We  thank  You  for 
this  new  day  of  life.  We  ask  Your 
blessings  upon  our  President,  his  Cabi- 
net, the  House,  and  the  Senate.  May 
each  person  have  an  honest,  open 
mind,  pure  intentions,  and  sound 
speech.  Help  us  to  rise  above  self-seek- 
ing and  party  zeal,  to  the  deeper  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  people. 

May  we  hear  Your  Word  again: 

//  My  people  who  are  called  by  My 
name,  will  humble  themselves,  pray 
and  seek  My  face,  and  turji  from  their 
wicked  ways,  I  will  *  *  •  forgive  their 
sins  and  heal  their  land.—U  Chron- 
icles 7:14. 

Unless  You  build  '  *  *  our  labor  is  in 
vai7i.  Unless  You  watch  over  the  city 
Inationl.  we  labor  in  vain.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  rise  up  early  and  go,  to 
rest  late,  eating  the  bread  of  anxious 
toil.— PssL\m  127. 

O  God.  You  are  the  Supreme  Ruler 
over  all  nations,  and  only  through  You 
can  we  find  peace.  Lord,  give  us  peace. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  319.  nays 
22,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  90 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  96] 
YEAS-319 


.Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrew.s  (NO 

Andrew.s  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Arrher 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Badhani 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bate.s 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereiiter 

Herman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Blile.v 

Boehlerl 

Boland 

Bonier 

Borski 

Boucher 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clieney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (IVIO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 


Daniel 

Dannemeycr 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evan.s  (ID 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Geka.s 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Harrison 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  (NO 

Ka.sich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Leland 

Lent 

Levm 

Levila-s 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Ijong  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  ( WA  > 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL» 

Martin  )  NCi 


Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazck 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Niel.son 

O  Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obev 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel  ta 

Parris 

Pa.shayan 

Pease 

Perkin.s 


Clay 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Frenzel 

Gejdenson 


Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snow-e 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stark 

NAYS-22 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Penny 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Sabo 


Stenholm 
St  ration 
Studds 
Slump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wat  kins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
'Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wort  ley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Walker 

Young  <AKi 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "-2 
Breaux  Otlinger 


NOT  VOTING-90 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Coelho 

Conle 

Courier 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Da.schle 

n.lhinT- 


Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Fog  I  let  I  a 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gray 

Guannl 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hiphtower 

.larobs 


Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFaice 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marienee 

Marriott 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McNulty 

Miller  (CA) 

Mmish 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  c.^.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Nowak 

Ortiz 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 
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olution  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

SJ  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29.  1984.  as  National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day. 


D  1120 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of  The    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  6.  1984: 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1984.  National  Inventors 
Dav".  and 

H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  inonth  of  June  1984  as    Student  Aware- 
ness of  Drunk  Driving  Month." 
On  April  9.  1984: 
H.J.  Res.  432.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of   April   8   through    14.    1984.   as 
"Parkinsons  Disease  Awareness  Week." 
On  April  10.  1984: 
H.R.  3249.  An  act  to  charter  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration: 

H.R.  4072.  An  act  to  malte  adjustments  in 
the  commodity  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  to  provide 
agricultural  credit  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  4206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  to  exempt  from  Fed 
eral  income  taxes  certain  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  dying  as 
a  result  of  injuries  sustained  overseas. 
On  April  13.  1984: 
H.R.  4202.  An  act  to  designate  the  air  traf- 
fic control  tower  at  Midway  Airport.  Chica- 
go, as  the  -John  G.  Fary  Tower": 

H.J  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  8.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Hearing  Impaired  Awareness  Week": 
and 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  13.  1984.  as  Education  Day.  U.S.A." 
On  April  17.  1984; 
H.R.  4835.  An  act  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  Clement  J.  Zablocki  Memorial  Outpa- 
tient Facility  at  the  American  Children's 
Hospital  in  Krakow.  Poland;  and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1984  as  Older  Americans  Month." 
On  April  18.  1984: 
H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given;  and 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  .section  3  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984 


DR.  THOMAS  W.  EVANS 
(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Tom 
Evans  delivered  the  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  our  session  just  a  moment 
ago.  The  proof  is  before  you.  Base- 
ball's loss  was  religion's  gain. 

I  am  told  that  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Evans  had  a  mean  fast  ball  and  a 
major  league  curve  when  he  played  for 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  New  York 
Giants  farm  teams  in  the  late  1930's. 

But  in  those  days  baseball  players 
did  not  command  multimillion-dollar 
salaries  and  Dr.  Evans'  father  wanted 
his  son  to  stay  on  the  North  Carolina 
farm  where  he  was  raised. 

Dr.  Evans  pitched  two  seasons  in  the 
minors  before  bowing  to  his  father's 
wishes.  Eventually  though,  he  left  the 
farm  to  spend  15  years  in  business  as  a 
traveling  salesman  for  the  National 
Biscuit  Co. 

Then,  in  1958.  Thomas  Evans  got  an- 
other call  from  another  Father  who 
recruited  him  for  His  team.  Evans 
turned  his  back  on  business  and  went 
into  the  United  Methodist  Church's 
ministry. 

Dr.  Evans  studied  at  Lynchburg  Col- 
lege, Duke  University  Divinity  School, 
Scarritt,  the  United  Methodist 
Church's  divinity  school  in  Nashville, 
and  at  Old  Dominion  University. 
Along  the  way,  he  picked  up  his  mas- 
ters degree  and  earned  his  doctorate  in 
various  stages  of  study  at  Wesley  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  the 
International  Seminary  in  Georgia. 

He  has  taught  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  for  the  past  6  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  St.  John's  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Springfield,  Va. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  an  especially 
significant  year  for  the  Reverend 
Evans  and  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  the  bicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  On  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress I  am  delighted  to  welcome  him 
here  today. 


deeply  felt  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  this  latest  tragic  event. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  death 
of  this  promising  and  talented  young 
man  is  just  a  delayed  reaction  to  a  ter- 
rorist murder  some  years  ago.  The 
only  appropriate  way  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  American  people  to  re- 
spond is  for  all  of  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  fight  against  terrorism 
and  to  the  struggle  against  the  insidi- 
ous spread  of  the  drug  culture. 


THE  STAR  WARS  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission. to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  we  never  learn  the 
lessons  of  history.  In  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  there  is  a  story  about  five  ad- 
ministration witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  other  body  urging  them  to 
continue  the  Presidents  "Star  Wars" 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Star  Wars  "  will  not 
work.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment .says  so:  professors  from  MIT 
and  Harvard  say  so:  anyone  who  has 
examined  this  i.ssiw^  understands  that. 
In  1969  and  1970.  we  attempted  to 
achieve  the  illusive  goal  of  nuclear  su- 
periority by  introducing  MIRV'd  war- 
heads into  our  arsenal  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  provide  us  more  secu- 
rity. The  Soviets  inevitably  followed. 
And  we  have  now  the  dangerous  and 
destabilizing  situation  where  both 
countries  are  moving  toward  a  first 
strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and  must  stop 
the  development  of  space-based  weap- 
ons, they  are  the  MIRVs  of  the 
future.  The  administration  .says  trea- 
ties banning  spaced-based  defense  are 
not  verifiable.  The  testing  of  space- 
based  weapons  is  verifiable.  Weapons 
that  are  not  tested  are  not  deployed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  act  decisively  to  pre- 
vent this  next  terrible  mistake  in 
weapons  races. 


UMI 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr, 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 


SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
KENNEDY  FAMILY 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  at  this 
moment  of  anguish  and  agony  for  the 
Kennedy    family    in    expressing    our 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CREW  OF 
SPACE  SHUTTLE  "CHALLENGER" 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  before  this  House  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  crew  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger, who  landed  April  13  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  after  completing 
one  of  the  .space  program's  most  sig- 
nificant missions.  Shuttle  Comdr. 
Robert  Crippen,  pilot  Francis  Scobee, 
and  mission  specialists  Terry  Hart, 
George  Nelson,  and  James  Van  Hoften 
returned  having  demonstrated  that  re- 
pairing satellites  in  space  is  feasible. 


At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  recognize 
the  vital  contribution  made  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mission  by  the  solar  maxi- 
mum mission  control  team  at  the  God- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center.  The  failure 
of  the  first  rendezvous  attempt  left 
Solar  Max  in  an  unstable  tumble  that 
made  chances  of  capturing  the  satel- 
lite improbable  at  best.  The  Goddard 
team,  under  the  direction  of  Project 
Manager  Frank  Cepollina  and  Mission 
Operations  Manager  Bill  Stewart, 
worked  near  magic  to  regain  control  of 
the  runaway  spacecraft,  allowing  com- 
mander Crippen  to  maneuver  Chal- 
lenger close  enough  so  that  Astronaut 
Hart  could  reach  and  berth  the  satel- 
lite with  the  remote  manipulator  arm. 

Given  another  chance,  the  "ace  sat- 
ellite repair  crew"  came  through  with 
flying  colors.  Astronauts  Nelson  and 
Van  Hoften  restored  Solar  Max  to 
health,  opening  to  science  once  more 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  Sun  of- 
fered by  Solar  Max's  unparalleled  van- 
tage point. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
five  astronauts  and  the  ground  sup- 
port teams  who  worked  to  make  this 
mission  a  resounding  success. 


NASA  for  its  forethought  in  pushing 
ahead  on  a  space  station. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SUC- 
CESS OF  THE  SOLAR  MAXI- 
MUM REPAIR  MISSION 

(Mr,  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr,  FUQUA,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications,  the 
gentleman   from   Missouri   (Mr,   Volk- 

MER). 

The  crew  commanded  by  Bob  Crip- 
pen did  a  wonderful  job  and  their 
repair  of  the  solar  maximum  satellite 
is  a  good  example  of  what  we  can  do  in 
space. 

The  Solar  Max  satellite  provides  us 
with  important  information  about  the 
Sun.  For  example,  we  are  finding  that 
the  solar  brightness— the  strength  of 
the  sunshine— varies  slightly,  and  that 
this  may  cause  variations  in  our 
weather  here  on  Earth.  Understanding 
such  variations  will  enable  us  to  do  a 
better  job  of  predicting  the  weather, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  one 
more  point  about  what  this  repair 
teaches  us. 

Originally,  we  thought  of  the  shut- 
tle as  a  delivery  system.  We  thought 
we  would  merely  take  things  to  space 
and  drop  them  off.  But  we  have  found 
that  the  missions  are  becoming 
richer— we  are  doing  more  and  more. 

What  this  teaches  me  is  that  we  are 
going  to  need  to  have  men  up  there  all 
the  time.  In  other  words,  we  need  a 
space  station. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  crew  and  NASA  for  this  suc- 
cessful   mission,    and    I    congratulate 


C  1130 
THE  REPAIR  OF  SOLAR  MAX 

(Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  Comdr.  Bob  Crippen,  Pilot  Dick 
Scobee,  Mission  Specialists  George 
Nelson,  James  van  Hoften,  and  Terry 
Hart,  and  the  engineering  team  at 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  we  have 
rescued  the  most  ambitious  and  suc- 
cessful .solar  flare  research  program 
ever  attempted.  The  failure  of  several 
fuses  in  the  satellite's  attitude  control 
system  only  9  months  after  it  was 
placed  in  orbit  brought  the  Solar  Max- 
imum Mission  to  an  early  end.  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  While  this  $77 
million  satellite  has  been  restored  at 
one-quarter  of  its  replacement  cost, 
through  this  historic  demonstration, 
we  have  closed  the  door  forever  on  the 
era  of  multimillion  throwaway  space- 
crafts. 

Now  that  Solar  Max  has  been  re- 
paired, we  can  get  on  with  the  critical 
observations  of  solar  flare  activity 
which,  in  time,  will  divulge  solutions 
to  stubborn  puzzles  about  our  own 
weather  and  climate  patterns.  Fur- 
ther, solar  flares  influence  the  intensi- 
ty and  composition  of  solar  radiation 
and  matter  that  bombard  Earth.  Mag- 
netic storms  in  space  that  result  from 
solar  flares  disrupt  communications, 
endanger  orbiting  spacecraft,  damage 
power  stations  and  pipelines,  and  alter 
the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Many  questions  remain  un- 
answered. Continued  monitoring  over 
many  solar  cycles  may  be  necessary 
before  convincing  correlations  can  be 
drawn.  That  is  the  promi.se  of  Solar 
Max.  and  that  is  the  debt  we  owe  the 
courageous  scientists  and  engineers 
that  brought  a  hard-won  success  from 
this  last,  historic  shuttle  flight. 


WHEN  WILL  IT  EVER  END? 

(Mr,  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,) 

Mr,  ANDERSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
massive  buildup  of  our  dairy  surplus 
continues.  Even  though  Congress  en- 
acted legislation,  which  I  supported,  to 
distribute  surplus  cheese  and  dairy 
products  to  the  needy  last  year,  an 
April  24  article  by  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson in  the  Washington  Post  illumi- 
nates how  we  must  find  more  effective 
ways  to  reduce  our  stockpile  of  dairy 
products.  The  article  follows: 

The  federal  governments  massive  give- 
away of  cheese  not  only  was  supposed  to 


feed  the  hungry  but  also  cut  down  on  sur- 
plus cheese  stocks  in  government  ware- 
houses. It  seems  the  giveaway  allowed  some 
consumers  to  stop  buying  cheese  at  the  su- 
permarket. So  the  governments  stockpile  of 
surplus  cheese  has  grown  from  619  million 
pounds  in  1981,  to  1  billion  pounds  last  year. 
The  cost  of  the  government  "s  purchase  of 
surplus  cheese  and^butter  went  from  $1.3 
billion  in  1979.  to  $2.B  billion  in  1983. 

We  must  do  something  to  curtaiTtne 
production  of  surplus  dairy  products 
in  this  country  before  we  find  our- 
selves literally  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  dried  milk,  cheese,  and  butter. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  TEAM 
COMMUNITY  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Ms,  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  re\  ise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  weeks 
ago.  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
Baltimore  Colts  were  .stolen  from  our 
city. 

They  took  15  truckloads  of  trophies 
and  equipment.  They  left  behind  an 
empty  stadium  and  a  million  broken 
hearts. 

For  31  years.  Baltimore  cheered  our 
Colts  on  to  three  world  champion- 
ships. We  stood  by  them  in  good  times 
and  we  supported  them  in  bad. 

In  moving  the  team,  the  Colts  owner 
shopped  from  city  to  city  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  a  site  for  a  fast  food  fran- 
chise. 

Sports  teams  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  cities  for  financial  need— but  not 
for  financial  greed. 

Baltimore  is  not  the  only  city  to  face 
this.  Oakland  lost  its  Raiders:  New 
York  lost  its  Jets;  and  now,  other  cities 
may  lose  their  teams. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  hometown  cities  the  right  of 
first  refusal  if  a  sports  team  wants  to 
move. 

It  requires  an  arbitration  panel  to 
decide  whether  a  team  has  valid  rea- 
sons for  leaving  a  city— reasons  like 
they  are  losing  money  or  they  are 
having  to  play  in  an  outdated  stadium. 

Sport  teams  are  a  source  of  revenue 
for  cities  and  they  are  a  source  of  com- 
munity pride.  Both  should  be  protect- 
ed. This  bill  does  just  that. 


LET  US  PAUSE  AND  REFLECT 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Robert  Kennedy,  but  not  his  son 
David.  Their  lives  clearly  were  closely 
intertwined  in  moments  of  high  joy 
and  those  of  deep  tragedy. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  pause  today 
to  reflect  on  the  heavy,  indeed  the 
very  heavy  cost  of  the  use  of  violence. 
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both  for  the  individual  victims  and  for 
society  at  large.  The  seeds  of  violence 
can  produce  more  than  one  harvest  of 
bitter  fruit.  My  heart  goes  out  today 
with  millions  of  others  to  Ethel  and 
the  entire  Kennedy  family. 


There  was  no  objection. 


DRIFTING  TOWARD  CALAMITY 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tend 
not  to  pay  attention  to  international 
crises  until  they  erupt.  There  is  one 
area  that  is  drifting  toward  calamity 
that  we  ought  to  be  paying  attention 
to.  and  this  administration  ought  to 
move  aggressively  on.  and  that  is  the 
Cyprus  situation. 

Right  now.  in  Cyprus,  there  are 
some  small  shreds  of  hope.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Greek  and  Turkish  side  coop- 
erate on  the  water  system  in  Nicosia, 
but  the  declaration  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence by  one  side  is  an  omen  for  ill 
that  ought  to  be  paid  attention  to 
before  it  erupts  and  is  in  the  headlines 
of  every  newspaper  in  this  country. 

I  hope  this  administration  will  move 
aggressively  to  try  to  bring  the  two 
sides  together  to  work  something  out 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 


WHO  STANDS  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER. 
A  BALANCED  BUDGET.  AND 
LINE-ITEM  VETO.' 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time.  I  would  hope  to  offer  a 
unanimous-consent  request  calling  for 
consideration  of  amendments  to 
permit  voluntary  school  prayer,  bal- 
anced budget,  and  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  these  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  (Democrat) 
and  minority  (Republican)  leader- 
ships. This  request  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority  leadership:  I  would 
now  yield  to  a  spokesman  from  the 
majority  leadership  for  appropriate 
clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  three  important  issues: 
The  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House. 


UMI 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2262 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R. 2262. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 


MANIFOLD  BENEFITS  OF  THE 
SPACE  SHUTTLE 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  1  minute  to  discuss  the 
recent  flight  of  the  space  shuttle  on 
mission  41C.  This  mission,  in  particu- 
lar, highlights  the  reasons  for  my  en- 
thusiasm for  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. Each  time  the  shuttle  completes 
another  mission,  we  have  been  contin- 
ually thrilled  with  NASA's  ability  to 
successfully  complete  complex  and 
challenging  activities.  The  recent  mis- 
sions have  made  clear  the  enormous 
potential  the  shuttle  offers  us  to 
expand  our  ability  to  do  things  in 
space.  We  are  using  the  shuttle  to  de- 
velop new  products— pharmaceuticals, 
alloys,  .semiconductors,  and  so  forth— 
that  will  someday  be  valuable  parts  of 
our  national  economy.  We  are  using 
the  shuttle  to  develop  more  capability 
to  operate  in  space.  For  example,  in 
this  last  mi.ssion,  the  long  duration  ex- 
posure facility  was  put  into  orbit.  This 
project  will  enable  us  to  understand 
must  better  the  effects  of  long-term 
exposure  in  space.  There  are  57  ex- 
periments that  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  broad  research  program  in  space  to 
test  new  technologies  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  future  space  missions. 

The  repair  of  the  .solar  maximum 
mission  further  points  out  our  expand- 
ing ability  to  operate  in  space.  Now. 
not  only  can  we  launch  satellites  with 
a  high  rate  of  success,  bill  NASA  has 
shown  that  we  can  retrieve  malfunc- 
tioning spacecraft  and  repair  them,  all 
without  returning  to  Earth. 

But  all  this  drama  detracts  from  an- 
other important  aspect.  We  are  using 
the  shuttle— and  our  ability  to  per- 
form complex  activities  in  space— to  do 
the  basic  research  that  will  expand 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  the  solar 
system.  The  solar  maximimi  space- 
craft that  was  repaired  is  critical  to 
the  long-term  study  of  the  Sun.  The 
solar  maximum  mi.ssion  will  help  sci- 
entists understand  how  the  Sim  works, 
how  .solar  e\ents  affect  the  Earth's 
weather  and  communications,  and  the 
sunspot  cycles. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  attention 
is  now  being  directed  to  what  we  can 
and  will  do  in  space— not  simply  in 
just  getting  there.  This  was  the  great- 
est thrill  of  the  41C  mission  this 
month. 


OUTRAGEOUS  COST  OVERRUNS 
MUST  CEASE 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17.  1982,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  Executive  Order  12352 
which  dealt  with  Federal  procurement 
reform.  Included  in  this  order  was  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  1  which  stated 
that  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  be  ordered  to  "insure 
timely  satisfaction  of  mission  needs  at 
reasonable  prices  by  establishing  crite- 
ria to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
procurement  systems," 

Yet  today,  over  2  years  later,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  79-cent  light  bulb  that 
under  the  so-called  reformed  Federal 
procurement  system  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $435.  If  the  average  taxpayer 
had  to  pay  out  this  outrageous 
amount  of  money  for  a  simple  light 
bulb,  there  would  be  quite  a  few 
households  in  this  country  left  in  the 
dark. 

However,  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  left  in  the  dark- 
leaving  many  of  our  officials  with  the 
inability  to  see  that  something  has  to 
be  done  about  Federal  procurement 
practices.  Co.st  overruns  and  sole- 
.source  contract  abu.se  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

These  cost  overruns  have  frequently 
occurred  in  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts.  The  Department  of  Defense's 
shortcomings  in  this  area  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  an  unneces.sary  $9  bil- 
lion. Payments  of  $9,100  for  an  Allen 
wrench  or  $23,000  for  an  assortment  of 
washers  and  bolts  are  a  result  of  sole- 
source  procurement  system  that  lock 
major  contractors  into  the  Federal 
Government's  trough. 

Reform  in  this  spare  parts  procure- 
ment is  needed  in  the  areas  of  techni- 
cal data  rights,  the  certificate  of  com- 
petency program,  and  the  ability  of 
small  business  to  ha\  e  access  to  and  be 
included  on  the  DOD's  qualified  bid- 
ders list.  Changes  in  each  of  these 
three  fields  would  save  the  taxpayer  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money.  In  a 
year  w  here  the  main  topic  of  conversa- , 
tion  is  deficit  reduction,  would  not 
spare  parts  procurement  reform  make 
a  lot  of  dollarwise  sense? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my 
bill.  H.R.  4092,  the  Small  Business 
Competitive  Procurement  Act  which 
deals  with  each  of  the  abo\e  areas.  I 
believe  that  through  po.sitive  initiative 
such  as  this,  the  Congress  can  effec- 
tively deaTwith  Federal  procurement 
imperfections  and  waste. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  acted  on  this  matter  before.  In  De- 
cember 1982.  the  Congressional  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 
(COGP)  suggested  149  recommenda- 
tions which  covered  a  wide  range  of 
procurement  topics  and  issues.  Acqui- 
sition of  major  systems,  commercial 
products,  research  and  development 
programs  were  some  of  those  issues.  It 


has  been  2  years  and  still  a  large 
number  of  these  recommendations 
have  not  been  carried  out. 

The  time  for  change  is  now.  Let  us 
rid  ourselves  of  the  horror  stories  that 
cost  overruns  rain  on  us  through  re- 
sponsible action.  Legislative  initiative 
and  reform  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  purchase  a  light  bulb 
for  79  cents  and.  once  and  for  all.  the 
Federal  Government  come  in  from  the 
dark. 


NEED  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEATH  PENALTY 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  other  Chamber  passed  a 
comprehensive,  constitutional  death 
penalty.  But  here  in  this  body,  that 
bill  lies  dormant  because  the  majority 
leadership  deems  such  legislation  too 
controversial.  Why  is  it  too  controver- 
sial to  protect  society  from  the  violent 
criminal?  Why  is  is  too  controversial 
to  protect  our  prison  guards  from  the 
most  violent  of  inmates? 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  oversight  responsibilites  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  I  have  listened 
to  testimony  describing  the  brutal 
murders  of  prison  guards  by  inmates 
already  serving  life  sentences  for  other 
brutal  murders.  These  violent  killers, 
who  have  killed  before— often  a 
number  of  times— have  nothing  to  lose 
in  killing  again.  There  is  no  deterrent. 
They  cannot  get  a  worse  punishment 
than  the  life  sentence  they  are  already 
serving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
or  more  shocking  example  of  the  need 
for  a  constitutional  death  penalty 
than  this  situation.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  continue.  We  owe  our  prison 
guards  more  protection  than  we  are 
giving  them  now.  We  cannot  tolerate 
■open  season"  on  prison  guards  b^- 
these  inhuman  killers.  Let  us  pa.ss  a 
constitutional  death  penalty. 
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HOUSE  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
CRIME  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  seldom  do  issues  present 
themselves  before  this  Congress  which 
■should  draw  unanimous,  bipartisan 
concern  for  immediate  action.  When 
they  do.  there  is  an  unusual  effort  to 
deal  with  them.  This  is  why  I  am  a  bit 
confused  now  over  the  House  Demo- 
crat leadership's  refusal  to  allow  any 
portion  of  the  Presidents  crime  pack- 
age to  come  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 


I  understand  that  there  are  several 
points  in  the  42-poinl  proposal  that 
are  controversial.  But  there  are  also 
many  more  points  which  would  insti- 
tute badly  needed  reforms  on  our  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code.  It  has  been  almost 
14  years  since  Congress  last  acted  on 
this  i.ssue. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
other  body  was  able  in  separate  some 
of  the  more  controversic.1  points  of  the 
crime  package  and  pass  almost  unani- 
mously a  crime  reform  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Kennedy  can  come  to  an 
agreement  that  produces  action,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  likewise  in  this 
House. 

Concern  for  crime  is  widespread.  It 
is  shared  by  conservatives  and  liberals: 
Republicans  and  Democrats:  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  preventing  this  issue  a  fair 
hearing.  There  is  everything  to  lose  by 
failing  to  act. 

I  would  hate  for  my  constituents  to 
think  that  the  House  leadership  did 
not  care  about  this  issue- it  is  so  im- 
portant to  them.  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  please  reconsider  and  allow  this 
package  to  come  to  the  floor. 


PRESIDENT'S  HISTORIC  MISSION 
TO  CHINA 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  is  now  em- 
barked on  a  historic  mission  to  the 
large,  great  country  of  China,  This 
event  is  a  natural  follow-up  to  the 
breakthrough  that  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  lime,  in  which  the 
foreign  policy  decision  was  made  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  free 
world  could  afford  isolating  that  great 
area  of  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  American 
citizen  to  pray  for  the  success  of  that 
mission,  not  only  to  open  up  these  new- 
channels  of  trade  and  diplomatic  ex- 
changes that  are  just  a  natural  out- 
come of  such  visitations,  but  also  be- 
cause recognizing  the  ma.ss  of  people 
that  China  represents  and  its  station 
in  the  world  and  in  the  posture  of 
peacemaking  as  we  should  know  it, 
this  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  weld  to- 
gether new  ties  that  can  guarantee 
peace  in  our  time  and  peace  in  the 
next  time  for  our  children. 


WEAK  FEDERAL  BAIL  LAWS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1982.  George  Gibbs  was  taken 
into    Federal    custody    for   robbery   of 


the  Detroit  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
That  robbery  was  a  violent  one  as 
Gibbs  pistol-whipped  the  credit  union 
security  officer  and  held  a  gun  to  the 
head  of  a  teller  threatening  to  kill  her. 
The  evidence  against  George  Gibbs 
was  strong  as  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  pistol  he  had  stolen  from  the  secu- 
rity guard  at  the  time  he  was  arrest- 
ed—he was  in  a  stolen  car.  incidently— 
and  Gibbs  was  positively  identified  by 
two  victims. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan  urged  a  high  bail  in  light  of 
the  danger  that  Gibbs  posed  to  the 
community,  the  U.S.  magistrate  ruled 
that  bail  is  intended  solely  to  assume 
appearance  at  trial  and  set  bail  at 
$25,000,  10  percent  cash.  The  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  appealed  this  ruling  to 
the  U.S.  district  judge  who  modified 
the  magistrate's  order  to  require  a 
$25,000  cash  bond  but  otherwise  re- 
fu.sed  to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the 
magistrate. 

On  December  2,  Gibbs  made  bail. 
Four  days  later.  Gibbs  and  a  partner 
held  up  the  Fidelity  Bank  of  South- 
field,  a  suburb  of  Detroit.  During  the 
cour.se  of  the  robbery.  Gibbs  struck  a 
teller  and  threatened  to  kill  an  assist- 
ant manager.  In  fleeing  the  scene, 
Gibbs  and  his  partner  were  pursued  by 
Officer  Robert  Diegel,  a  lone  officer  in 
a  police  .scout  car.  A  shootout  occurred 
in  which  Officer  Diegel  was  wounded. 
Gibbs  was  approaching  the  wounded 
officer,  apparently  intent  upon  killing 
Officer  Diegel.  when  other  Southfield 
officers  arrived  on  the  scene  arresting 
Gibbs  and  his  partner.  Had  they  ar- 
rived seconds  later.  Officer  Diegel 
would  have  been  a  statistic  today. 

There  ha\e  been  far  too  many  cases 
like  that  of  George  Gibbs  because  of 
weak  Federal  bail  laws.  The  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  our  law  enforcement 
officers  deserve  better  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales.  We  must 
stop  the  revolving  door  that  current 
bail  laws  have  created.  We  must  enact 
President  Reagan's  bail  reform  meas- 
ures in  H.R.  2151. 


THE  SOLAR  MAX  REPAIR 
MISSION 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
also  today  to  congratulate  the  crew  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger  and  the 
whole  NASA  team  for  the  successful 
completion  of  the  solar  Max  repair 
mission.  This  success  confirms  that 
the  space  shuttle  is,  indeed,  the  pri- 
mary component  in  a  new  era  of  com- 
merical  and  scientific  outer  space  utili- 
zation. 

That  the  crew  of  the  Challenger  was 
able  to  repair  and  extend  the  life  of 
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the  Solar  Max  satellite  is,  of  course,  a 
boon  to  solar  flare  research.  More  im- 
portantly, this  mission  proves  that  the 
shuttle  can  perform  one  of  its  primary 
missions:  the  repair  and  deployment  of 
satellites  while  in  orbit.  Previously, 
when  a  satellite  was  crippled  by  a 
simple  problem  like  a  blown  fuse,  the 
opportunity  to  extend  human  knowl- 
edge was  lost,  along  with  a  lot  of  effort 
and  money.  Now,  the  .space  shuttle, 
along  with  a  new  generation  of  satel- 
lites designed  to  be  repaired  in  orbit, 
will  eliminate  this  waste.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  repairing  the  Solar  Max  cost 
only  one-quarter  of  the  replacement 
cost  of  this  satellite.  Also,  the  need  for 
expensive  backup  components  on  sat- 
ellites has  largely  vanished  in  the  face 
of  the  shuttle's  proven  ability  to  per- 
form repairs. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
whole  shuttle  team  for  the  persever- 
ance and  ingenuity  they  showed  in 
solving  the  problems  which  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  mission.  This  fur- 
ther proves  now  invaluable  the  shut- 
tles  versatility  is  to  Americas  success 
in  space. 


would  remedy  this  problem.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  all  of  the  attorneys  general 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  but  that 
bill,  which  would  limit  the  opportuni- 
ty for  the  criminal  to  do  this  repetitive 
kind  of  going  back  into  the  Federal 
district  court  again  and  again,  is  being 
held  up  by  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  this  House.  It  is  not  being  allowed 
to  come  out  for  a  vote.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  President's  criminal  package.  We 
ought  to  demand  that  it  come  out  for 
a  vote  now  and  solve  this  problem. 


CERTAINTY       AND 
IN       SENTENCING 


UMI 


WE       NEED 
SWIFTNESS 
PROCESS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  criminolo- 
gists have  issued  statements  or  decla- 
rations indicating  their  belief  that  de- 
terrence no  longer  should  be  consid- 
ered a  goal  of  sentencing  in  the  crimi- 
nal laws.  I  think  that  is  an  absurd  con- 
clusion, but  I  understand  why  some 
might  reach  this  conclusion  is  because 
we  no  longer  have  certainty  and  swift- 
ness in  our  sentencing  process.  We  do 
not  carry  out  the  sentences  once  they 
are  given,  so  how  can  we  expect  any 
criminals  or  would-be  criminals  to  be 
deterred. 

What  we  must  do  is  put  that  certain- 
ty and  swiftness  back  into  our  sen- 
tences again.  What  happens  is  that 
after  a  State  court  conviction  and  the 
sentence  occurs,  an  appeal  is  taken  all 
the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Once  that  has  been  upheld,  the  sen- 
tence and  the  conviction,  then  we  see 
the  criminal  going  back  into  Federal 
district  court  seeking  another  avenue 
of  relief  through  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions, usually  claiming  that  he  was  not 
represented  adequately  by  counsel. 

That  is  appealed  all  the  way  again  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Then  he  is 
back  into  Federal  district  court  again, 
and  the  process  goes  on  and  some 
other  issue  again  and  again  and  again 
and  again. 

There  is  a  bill  that  is  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Subcommittee  of  this  Congress 
that  has  been  there  for  some  time  that 


CONGRESS:  BAG  IT 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sever- 
al months  now  we  have  heard  rumors 
that  the  majority  intends  either  in 
this  session  or  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  launch  an  attack  on  the  peo- 
ples  right  to  know  by  restricting  C- 
SPAN  coverage  of  the  Congress  and 
the  video  taping  thereof.  We  now  find 
that  there  is  substance  to  those 
rumors,  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  intends  at  some  future 
date  to  submit  a  rules  change  that 
would,  in  effect,  force  the  censure  of 
any  Member  who  used  video  taping  of 
the  House  proceedings  in  his  cam- 
paign. 

In  response  to  this  attack  on  the 
people's  right  to  know,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today  editorialized  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  'Congress:  Bag  It!" 
with  a  suggestion.  They  said,  and  we 
quote: 

We  have  another  suggestion.  Any  member 
of  the  Congress  who  doesn't  want  his  con- 
stituents to  know  what  he  says  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  should  follow  the  example  of 
undercover  witnesses  hiding  out  from  mob- 
sters or  of  spies  defecting  from  the  KGB. 
You've  seen  these  people  testifying  before 
committees  with  paper  bags  over  their 
heads— very  dramatic. 

Continuing  to  quote  the  Post,  they 
say: 

Why  couldn't  House  members  adopt  Ihi.s 
simple,  inexpensive  practice  themselves? 
Before  they  get  to  the  microphones  or  the 
well  of  the  House,  they  could  simply  cover 
their  heads  with  a  hood,  ski  mask  or  brown 
bag  and  .speak  through  one  of  those  voice- 
distorting  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  funny  if  it 
were  not  so  sad.  The  attack  is  not  on 
the  minority:  the  attack  is  on  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know,  and  this  is  only 
the  first  step. 

The  full  editorial  follows: 
Congress;  Bag  It! 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  in  high  dudgeon,  and  no  wonder.  Candi- 
dates running  against  them— and  maybe 
even  some  colleagues  as  well— are  planning 
to  resort  to  a  campaign  tactic  that  is  widely 
regarded  as  foul  play.  Following  the  exam- 


ple of  one  G.  Douglas  Stephens,  who  ran 
against  and  nearly  upset  House  Republican 
Leader  Robert  Michel  in  1982.  they  are 
planning  to  use  videotape  segments  of  the 
incumbents  speaking  before  the  House. 
These  tapes  have  been  broadcast  by  C- 
SPAN  (with  cameras  controlled  by  the 
House)  for  six  years,  but  Mr.  Stephens  was 
the  first  candidate  dastardly  enough  actual- 
ly to  broadcast  a  clip  of  what  his  opponent 
was  saying  in  an  open  session  of  the  Hou.se. 
Can  you  imagine?  He  has  a  nerve. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  following  what  some 
House  members  may  regard  as  a  long  road 
downhill  from  the  golden  days  of  the  18th 
century,  when  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons prohibited  any  report  of  what  was 
said  in  debate.  To  get  around  that  ban.  the 
story  goes,  publishers  sent  to  the  galleries 
reporters  capable  of  memorizing  two  or 
three  hours  of  debate  and  writing  it  down, 
with  quill  pens,  immediately  afterward.  The 
videotapes  are  todays  technological  equiva- 
lent of  those  reporters,  and  they  are  even 
more  reliable  than  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  which  members  can  correct. 
revi.se.  extend  and  greatly  pretty  up  their 
remarks.  That  seems  to  irk  .some  congress- 
men, who  want  to  discipline  members  or 
successful  challengers  who  use  the  tapes. 

We  have  another  suggestion.  Any  member 
of  Congre.ss  who  doesn't  want  his  constitu- 
ents to  know  what  he  says  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  should  follow  the  example  of  un- 
dercover witnesses  hiding  out  from  mobsters 
or  of  spies  defecting  from  the  KGB.  You've 
seen  the.se  people  testifying  before  commit- 
tees with  paper  bags  over  their  heads— very 
dramatic. 

Why  couldn't  House  members  adopt  this 
simple,  mexpensive  and  efficient  practice 
them.selve.s?  Before  they  get  to  the  micro- 
phones or  the  well  of  the  House,  they  could 
simply  cover  their  heads  with  a  hood,  ski 
mask  or  brown  bag  and  speak  through  one 
of  those  voice-distorting  devices.  That  way 
they  could  always  deny  that  they  were  the 
ones  in  the  videotape.  Surely  the  voters 
wouldn't  object— unless  they  have  some 
crazy  idea  that  they  are  entitled  to  know 
what  their  representatives  are  .saying  in 
Congre.ss. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  allow  the 
Senate-passed  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  once. 


C  1150 
THE  EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permi-ssion  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  good  news:  A  Federal  Express  em- 
ployee alerted  narcotics  agents  when 
he  found  a  number  of  bags  of  white 
powder  in  a  broken  package.  The 
agents  tested  that  powder  and  found 
that  it  was  cocaine.  Based  on  this  evi- 
dence, they  got  a  search  warrant  for 
the  property  of  the  consignee  and  con- 
victed a  ring  of  dope  smugglers. 

The  bad  news:  A  Federal  court  re- 
versed the  conviction,  arguing  that  the 
agents  should  have  gotten  a  search 
warrant  even  to  test  the  powder. 

Society  cannot  survive  when  its 
people  are  forced  to  live  under  illogical 
rules  of  this  type.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  the  exclusionary 
rule,  we  will  find  ourselves  looking  for 
other  work. 


THE  SPENDING  PRIORITIES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
yesterday's  debate  I  attempted  to  raise 
the  question  of  whether  this  House 
has  any  sense  of  spending  priorities 
whatsoever.  Before  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi),  cut  off  my  opportunity  to 
fully  debate  this  issue,  evidently  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  to  hear  the  kind 
of  wasteful  .spending  that  may  be 
going  on,  I  sought  to  point  out  that  we 
were  increasing  the  deficit  in  order  to 
fund  programs  of  at  least  questionable 
description. 

Let  us  be  clear.  Yesterday  a  majority 
of  this  House  voted  for  an  add-on  defi- 
cit to  fund  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
told  that  the  money  was  likely  to  be 
spent  on  programs  which  most  Ameri- 
cans would  find  unbelievable.  Among 
the  programs  funded  thus  far  with 
these  moneys  are  $120,000  to  study 
the  nervous  system  of  leeches,  $55,000 
to  study  interaction  in  tek-phone  sur- 
veys, $61,000  for  something  called  ex- 
trinsic constraints  and  intrinsic  moti- 
vation, $61,000  to  study  the  equilibria 
of  games,  and  $19,000  to  study  the 
social  ecology  of  free-ranging  coyotes. 

Maybe  there  is  some  merit  in  some 
of  these  studies— maybe.  But  the  ques- 
tion is.  should  we  be  adding  to  our  na- 
tional deficit  to  fund  such  efforts? 

Anyone  who  voted  for  the  add-on 
deficit  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  spending 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  public 
purse.  Interestingly,  when  I  examine 
the  record,  I  find  that  many  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  the  deficit  add- 
on yesterday  are  the  same  people  who 
voted  to  raise  their  own  pay  just  2 
weeks  ago. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 


THE  LEGENDARY  CHICAGO 
CUBS  IN  THEIR  QUEST  FOR 
FIRST  PLACE 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
proceed  in  discussing  ponderous  issues 
such  as  El  Salvador,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, and  the  Vermont  caucus,  I  think 
we  need  to  take  the  time  to  recognize 
a  truly  extraordinary  event. 

Tuesday  night,  at  11:07  p.m.  Wash- 
ington time,  the  Chicago  Cubs  defeat- 
ed the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  3  to  2  and 
moved    into    sole    possession    of    first 


place  in  the  National  League's  eastern 
division. 

I  was  going  to  say  something  about 
this  yesterday  during  the  1  minute, 
but  my  schedule  did  not  allow  it.  That 
was  too  bad  because  last  night  the 
Cubs  lost  to  the  Cardinals  and  fell  out 
of  first.  Glory  has  always  been  a  brief 
and  fleeting  thing  for  the  Cubs. 

The  misfortunes  and  miscues  of  the 
Cubs  are  legendary  in  the  annals  of 
baseball.  The  lovable  losers  of  Wrigley 
Field  always  find  a  way  to  snatch 
defeat  from  the  jaws  of  certain  victo- 
ry. 

Over  the  years,  their  incompetence 
has  won  the  hearts  of  millions  from 
coast  to  coast.  You  have  never  really 
enjoyed  the  essence  of  the  national 
pastime  until  you  have  watched  the 
Cubs  blow  a  five-run  lead  in  the  ninth. 

But  what  would  happen  if  the 
Thomas  Deweys  of  baseball  actually 
started  to  win?  What  would  happen  to 
the  thousands  of  foul  weather  fans 
who  always  vote  for  Harold  Stas.sen. 
own  Corvairs  and  build  their  homes  on 
the  San  Andreas  fault? 

Who  will  they  turn  to  in  their  hour 
of  need?  The  Seattle  Mariners? 
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TELEPHONE  ACCESS  CHARGES 
ARE  BAD  NEWS  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  184  of  our  colleagues  joined 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig) 
and  I  in  a  letter  requesting  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  to 
hold  off  on  imposing  telephone  access 
charges  on  our  Nation's  businesses.  If 
these  charges  go  into  effect  now  at 
their  present  rate  of  $6  a  month  per 
line,  many  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses will  pay  more  for  the  privilege 
of  having  the  opportunity  to  make 
long  distance  calls  than  they  would 
pay  for  the  long  distance  calls  that 
they  actually  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  originally  supporters  of 
telephone  access  charges  on  our  busi- 
nesses said  that  long  distance  rates 
would  go  down  by  10  percent  or  more 
if  access  charges  were  implemented, 
but  last  weekend  in  an  interview  with 
the  Washington  Post  FCC  Chairman 
Fowler  said  that  any  rate  reductions 
would  be  far  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  plan  to  put 
access  telephone  charges  on  small 
businesses  is  bad  news,  and  if  imple- 
mented it  surely  would  hamper  the 
effort  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in 
our  country. 


ADMINISTRATION 
CONTROVERSIAL 
SEARCH  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  de- 
cided to  take  up  the  issue  of  the  titles 
of  research  projects  again  this  morn- 
ing, as  he  did  yesterday.  I  think  he  has 
weakened  his  own  case  in  doing  so, 
and  I  hope  he  will  reconsider  his  argu- 
ments. 

He  has  a  legitimate  argument 
against  a  bill  which  goes  beyond  the 
President's  request.  It  is  not  a  very 
good  argument,  but  it  is  legitimate. 
Each  one  of  the  research  projects 
within  that  bill,  however,  has  been 
carefully  screened  by  appointees  of 
the  President,  and  they  represent  the 
best  science  that  is  available  today.  I 
have  commended  the  administration 
for  this  improvement  and  for  its  com- 
mitment to  the  quality  of  the  science 
that  is  being  supported  by  the  NSF. 

The  items  which  were  above  the 
President's  budget  were  none  of  these 
research  projects.  Instead,  they  were 
for  the  funding  of  advanced  computer 
capability  in  universities,  and  for  addi- 
tional fellowships  for  graduate  train- 
ing in  science.  Now,  these  can  legiti- 
mately be  attacked,  and  they  were  on 
the  floor,  but  for  the  gentleman  to 
attack  research  projects  indiscrimi- 
nately because  he  does  not  like  their 
titles  shows  an  unawareness  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  research  represented 
by  these  titles.  The  first  one  he  men- 
tioned, for  example,  involving  the 
nervous  system  of  the  leech,  is  typical. 
Considerable  observation  of  the  nerv- 
ous systems  of  lower  animals  has  re- 
sulted in  choosing  the  leech  as  an  or- 
ganism with  a  simple,  easily  observed 
system  from  which  much  can  be 
learned  about  how  stimuli  are  trans- 
mitted in  the  nervous  system  of  higher 
animals,  including  humans.  Based  on 
this  research  major  new  knowledge 
has  been  acquired  rele\ant  to  the 
human  brain  and  nervous  system.  The 
lowly  leech  has  contributed  to  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  in  many  surpris- 
ing ways,  as  good  science  generally 
does,  even  though  we  may  not  always 
know  how  that  will  happen. 


AN   UPDATE  ON  CRIME  LEGISLA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  about  crime,  much  of  which  I 
think  has  some  merit  but  a  great  deal 
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of  which  is  confusing  and  has  abso- 
lutely no  merit  whatsoever. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Shaw).  I  think,  made  a 
very  good  point  about  bail  reform,  and 
I  share  his  sentiments  about  the  need 
to  put  into  the  law  provisions  which 
would  enable  the  court  to  take  into  ac- 
count danger  to  the  community. 

Unfortunately,  our  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  of  which  my  colleague  is  a 
distinguished  member,  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  that  particular  provi- 
sion, and  that  is  somewhat  controver- 
sial and  we  are  having  some  difficulty 
with  it.  But  for  the  Members  to  sug- 
gest, for  instance,  that  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  and  habeas  corpus  and  the 
death  penalty  are  in  the  President's 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  indicates 
to  me  that  they  have  not.  first  of  all, 
read  the  bill. 

For  Members  to  come  into  this  well 
and  suggest  that  this  Congress  is  not 
passing  major  crime  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely baseless.  We  have  a  major  bill 
over  m  the  other  body  that  has  been 
gathering  dust  since  May  of  last  year. 
It  is  called  the  Ju.stice  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  If  you  ask  the  International 
District  Attorneys  A.ssociation.  the  Na- 
tional As.sociation  of  Attorneys  Gener- 
al, the  International  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
around  the  country  what  their  No.  I 
priority  is,  they  would  tell  you  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act. 

Well  over  90  percent  of  street  crime 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
police— not  Federal  agencies— and  the 
justice  assistance  bill  provides  much 
needed  assistance  to  our  local  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  marked  up 
another  one  of  the  items  of  the  Presi- 
denis  crime  package,  the  Diversion 
Control  Act.  That  and  about  five  other 
measures  are  moving  through  the  leg- 
islative process  and  will  be  before  the 
Congress  in  the  coming  days.  Meas- 
ures such  as  credit  card  fraud,  comput- 
er crime,  trademark  counterfeiting, 
and  subpena  powers  for  the  Presi- 
dents  Crime  Commission  are  being 
processed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime. 

In  addition  the  Congress  has  passed 
and  the  President  has  signed  an  anti- 
tampering  bill.  Child  pornography, 
the  so-called  drug  czar,  extradition 
reform,  and  pharmacy  robbery  are  all 
moving  through  the  Congress.  Let  us 
lower  the  rhetoric  and  keep  crime  a 
nonpartisan  issue. 


from  the  President  suggestions  that 
the  House  release  what  they  refer  to 
as  the  voluntary  .school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

What  both  the  minority  and  the 
President  forget  to  tell  this  House  and 
the  American  people  is,  first,  the 
school  prayer  they  support  is  not  vol- 
untary, rather  it  is  mandatory.  We 
now  have  voluntary  school  prayer  in 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  allows  that.  What 
they  support  is  mandatory  school 
prayer:  the  Government  shall  write  or 
designate  the  writing  of  a  prayer,  and 
then  students  in  the  class  must  say 
that  prayer.  That  is  mandatory  school 
prayer. 

The  second  thing  they  forget  to  tell 
us  is  that  the  Senate  just  considered 
this  mandatory  school  prayer  amend- 
ment and  overwhelmingly  turned  it 
down,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, as  they  should  have.  They  have, 
therefore,  protected  the  rights  of 
American  schoolchildren  to  voluntary 
school  prayer. 


UMI 


THE  MANDATORY  SCHOOL 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  week  we  have 
again   heard   from   the   minority   and 
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SILENT  PRAYER  A  VIOLATION 
OF  PRINCIPLE 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  that  the  necessity  arises  once 
again  to  correct  the  impressions  cre- 
ated by  those  who  are  against  prayer 
in  the  schools.  To  speak  of  voluntary 
prayer  only  in  terms  of  silence  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principle,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  first  amendment  right 
that  we  all  have  to  freedom  of  speech. 
For  freedom  of  speech  to  extend 
freely  to  discussions  of  Marxism  or 
Leninism  or  a  variety  of  economic 
theories,  but  not  to  extend  to  words  of 
prayer  is  a  reprehensible  thought,  it 
seems  to  me.  a  concept  that  we  cannot 
abide  in  our  free  .society,  much  less 
support  with  specious  arguments. 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF   S.    2570,    TO    CONTIN- 
UE    TRANSITION     PROVISIONS 
OF      THE      BANKRUPTCY      ACT 
UNTIL  MAY  26,   1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  490  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  490 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  In 
the  House,  without  intervening  motion,  the 
bill  (S.  2570)  to  continue  the  transition  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May  26. 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes,  .said  bill  shall 
be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally   divided   and  controlled   by   the 


chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I.may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  received 
from  the  Senate  (S.  2570)  which  will 
extend  existing  bankruptcy  law  for  an 
additional  25  days. 

Neither  the  bill  nor  the  rule  is  com- 
pletely without  controversy.  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  I  think  there  is  a  general 
understanding  that  the  Congress  has 
rather  little  choice  as  regards  the  pro- 
cedure recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill,  in  the 
House.  As  Members  understand,  this 
procedure  is  similar  to  a  closed  rule. 

The  process  of  revising  bankruptcy 
law.  to  comply  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Marathon  case, 
has  been  very  difficult.  I  think  the 
Members  are  quite  familiar  with  both 
the  procedural  and  the  political  histo- 
ry. Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  appro- 
priate to  outline  the  current  situation. 

In  June  1982.  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  article  I  judgeships, 
under  the  1978  bankruptcy  law.  were 
unconstitutional. 

During  the  brief  period  left  in  the 
previous  Congress,  after  that  ruling, 
efforts  were  made  to  resolve  the  issue 
legislatively,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

During  the  present  Congress,  the 
issue  has  become  quite  difficult  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  over  the  issue  of  re- 
constituting the  bankruptcy  courts  as 
article  III  courts,  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  re- 
vising the  courts"  authorities  to  make 
article  I  courts  acceptable,  within  the 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

The  progress  of  the  legislation  was 
al-so  made  more  difficult  by  disputes 
over  changes  in  bankruptcy  law  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  as  amendments  to 
the  court  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  most  of  this 
Congress,  a  transition  rule.  Lssiied  by 
the  Federal  judiciary,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  bankruptcy  law  to  continue  to 
be  administered  under  the  supervision 
of  the  district  courts. 

However,  the  1978  law  contains  a 
sunset  which  made  it  impossible  for 
the  interim  rule  to  operate  beyond 
March  31  of  this  year. 

By  the  time  that  deadline  loomed, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  bills  on  the  subject.  The 
broad  outlines  of  the  final  positions  of 
the  two  Houses  are  quite  similar.  Both 
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Houses  had  agreed  to  codify  a  system 
similar  to  the  existing  interim  rule  and 
both  Houses  had  agreed  to  make  some 
changes  in  bankruptcy  law.  However, 
there  are  differences  between  those 
changes  and  a  question  over  the  cre- 
ation of  some  additional  article  III 
judgeship's,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
These  issues  remained  in  negotiation 
when  the  final  deadline  of  March  31 
approached.  On  March  30.  both 
Hou.ses  handled  legislation  to  extend 
that  deadline  by  30  days,  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill. 

During  the  period  of  the  extension, 
negotiations  similar  to  a  conference 
have  been  in  progre-ss.  However,  nei- 
ther House  has  formally  acted  on  the 
bills  proposed  by  the  other,  so  a 
formal  conference  cannot  be  appoint- 
ed. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Easter  district 
work  period,  the  majority  leader  in 
the  other  body  submitted  a  bill  (S. 
2570)  to  allow  a  further  modest  exten- 
sion of  25  da.vs.  At  the  other  body's  re- 
quest, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  attempted  to  present 
that  bill  to  the  House  on  the  evening 
of  April  12  but  unanimous  consent  was 
not  obtained. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  met  yester- 
day for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  pro- 
cedure to  consider  the  bill  and  has  rec- 
ommended a  rather  expedited  rule 
that  will  enable  the  House  to  handle 
this  simple  extension. 

I  am  aware  of  no  controversy  over 
the  rule,  except  for  a  request  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kind- 
ness), to  make  in  order  a  nongermane 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  am  required 
to  place  into  the  record,  my  impres- 
sion of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  acting  on  this  res- 
olution, I  do  not  think  the  committee 
feels  it  has  any  choice  in  the  matter 
now  before  the  House. 

However,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
general  concensus  of  this  body.  The 
major  issues  concerned  in  bankruptcy 
have  been  fought  out.  And  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  bodies  on  the  major 
issues  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

It  is  now  time  to  resolve  the  bank- 
ruptcy issue,  either  by  conference  or 
otherwise,  and  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  two  houses  for  final  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  simply  not  in  a 
position  to  a.ssure  the  House  that  S. 
2570  is  the  final  extension  that  will  be 
handled  before  that  final  resolution. 
But  I  think  everyone  involved  under- 
stands the  general  mood  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  committee  and  the 
House  can  be  expected  to  face  subse- 
quent extensions  with  increasing  re- 
luctance. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule.   But.   true   to   form,   we   are   up 


against  yet  another  bankruptcy  court 
deadline.  This  whole  scenario  is  begin- 
ning to  make  the  "Perils  of  Pauline  " 
look  like  a  Sunday  snooze  cruise  on  a 
slow  boat  to  nowhere. 

We  have  been  jerking  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  courts  around  like  a  yoyo 
ever  since  June  of  1982  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  the  Marathon 
case  that  the  existing  .system  was  un- 
constitutional. At  that  time  the  Court 
gave  Congress  until  October  4.  1982,  to 
correct  the  situation:  and,  when  we  did 
not,  the  Court  further  extended  the 
deadline  to  December  24.  Still  there 
was  no  congressional  solution.  When 
the  Court  denied  another  stay,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  i.ssued  an  interim, 
emergency  rule  under  which  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  have  been  operating 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  of  last 
year  our  House  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  its  bankruptcy  bill.  H.R.  3, 
but  that  bill  reposed  in  the  Rules 
Committee  for  over  a  year  due  to  the 
chairman's  reluctance  to  take  his 
chances  with  some  amendments  he  did 
not  want.  In  the  interim,  the  other 
body  pas.sed  its  bankruptcy  bill.  S. 
1013.  in  April  of  last  year. 

The  House  deadlock  was  finally 
b-:^ken  this  past  March  when  the  Ju- 
diciary chairman  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise that  would  include  the  consumer 
bankruptcy  provisions  as  well  as  his 
own  labor  bankruptcy  provisions,  and 
a  rule  that  would  permit  the  offering 
of  the  Kindness-Kastenmeier  bank- 
ruptcy court  alternative— placing  the 
courts  under  the  district  courts,  rather 
than  providing  for  life-tenured  judges. 
That  was  the  version  that  finally  pre- 
vailed in  the  House  on  March  21  of 
this  year— ju.st  9  short  days  away  from 
the  potential  collapse  of  the  whole 
bankruptcy  system. 

When  there  was  no  quick  compro- 
mise forthcoming  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions,  the  other  body 
sent  us  a  30-day  statutory  extension  of 
the  interim  rule  on  March  30,  and  that 
was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Now,  here  we  are  back  again  on  an- 
other extension  request-^this  one  that 
would  carry  us  to  May  25.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  some  who  came  out 
on  the  short  end  of  the  court  system 
dispute  last  month  who  would  like  to 
continue  with  the.se  extensions  right 
into  the  next  Congress,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  better  shake. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one  want  to 
put  those  parties  on  notice  here  and 
now  that  this  darn  well  better  be  the 
last  extension  of  this  sort.  This  House 
is  not  going  to  stand  for  much  more  of 
this  little  yoyo  derby  in  which  the 
string  jerkers  come  crying  to  us  at  the 
last  minute  that  their  string  will  snap 
unless  we  extend  it  just  a  little  bit 
more.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  a  Congress  that  plays  with  yo- 
yos; they  want  a  Congress  that  will 


take  decisive  action  and  put  our  bank- 
ruptcy courts  on  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent footing  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  we  are  consid- 
ering clearly  reflects  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  situation  if  we  are  to  get 
a  bill  to  the  President  overseas  to  meet 
this  deadline.  The  rule  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  2570  in  the 
House  instead  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  meaning  no  amendments  will 
be  in  order.  The  rule  does  provide  for 
1-hour  of  general  debate  to  be  divided 
between  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, whereas  ordinarily  a  bill  con- 
sidered in  the  House  is  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  the  manager  under  the 
hour  rule.  The  rule  also  preserves  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit— something  which  the 
Rules  Committee  cannot  deny  under 
House  Rules.  But  otherwise,  this  is  a 
pretty  airtight  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  again  in  con- 
clusion that  I  reluctantly  support  this 
rule  and  unusual  procedure  as  neces- 
sary to  extract  ourselves  from  this 
self-inflicted  emergency  situation.  But 
I  again  want  to  make  clear  that  we 
clearly  expect  this  to  be  the  last  ex- 
tension and  therefore  urge  those  nego- 
tiating on  the  bankruptcy  bill  to  re- 
.solve  their  differences  within  this  ad- 
ditional 25-day  period. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  first  of 
all  that  I  do  not  oppose  this  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  support  this  rule.  I 
support  it  because  it  is  what  we  have, 
that  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  a  rule  that 
would  have  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
that  would  have  allowed  at  least  an 
amendment  to  be  considered.  I  take 
this  time  on  the  debate  of  the  rule  to 
describe  the  situation  for  the  same 
purpose  that  I  asked  to  be  heard  by 
the  Rules  Committee  yesterday  about 
the  matter. 

We  have  played  around  with  bank- 
ruptcy long  enough.  We  have  played 
around  with  the  matter  of  how  the 
bankruptcy  courts  will  be  structured 
and  what  the  judges  will  be  like.  That 
part  of  it  has  a  time  factor  affecting  it. 
That  part  ought  to  have  been  settled 
before  now.  It  really  should  be  settled 
now. 

That  is  why  we  ha\e  to  have  the 
time  extension,  however,  because, 
again,  time  has  run  out  on  us. 

There  are  other  matters,  substantive 
matters,  bankruptcy  law  changes  that 
do  not  have  any  time  element  really 
affecting  them.  So  why  should  we  not 
today,  instead  of  simply  voting  to 
extend    the   time   of   the   present    ar- 
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rangement  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
this  temporary  status,  instead  of  just 
doing  that,  why  should  we  not  amend 
the  bill  that  will  be  brought  before  us 
by  this  rule,  amend  it  so  as  to  vote 
again  on  exactly  what  the  House  voted 
on  before  with  respect  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  and  the  procedure  and 
how  the  bankruptcy  courts  will  oper- 
ate, not  the  substantive  matters,  just 
the  bankruptcy  court  part  of  it? 

If  we  do  that  again,  just  as  we  have 
done  before  by  a  good  margin,  that 
would  then  be  sending  over  to  the 
other  body  a  clear  opportunity  for  the 
other  body  as  well  as  this  House  to 
separate  out  those  two  types  of  prob- 
lems: the  bankruptcy  courts  problem 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  substantive 
matters  on  the  other  hand. 

The  controversy  is  with  the  labor 
contract  provisions  and  the  consumer 
bankruptcy  provisions  and  what 
should  be  added  or  subtracted  from 
those,  all  of  which  have  been  subject 
to  a  very  small  degree,  if  any.  of  hear- 
ings and  study  in  either  House.  So 
why  do  we  not  do  what  we  know  we 
are  doing,  what  we  know  what  to  do 
with,  the  court  s  part? 

If  we  are  confronted  with  another 
request  for  an  extension  of  time  I 
think  a  very  strong  move  should  devel- 
op to  say  'no."  this  time  we  are  going 
to  try  to  do  just  what  I  have  described, 
to  amend  the  bill  that  extends  the 
time  again,  if  the  Rules  Committee 
will  but  give  us  that  opportunity,  and 
to  clearly  separate  out  from  the  other 
substantive  matters  this  one  thing 
that  does  have  to  be  dealt  with,  should 
have  been  dealt  with  a  long  time  ago. 
and  it  has  been  held  up  unmercifully. 
It  should  be  dealt  with  today  for  that 
matter. 

We  could.  I  think,  have  had  an  inter- 
esting opportunity  to  just  end  all  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  handling 
of  the  bankruptcy  matter.  We  could 
have  brought  it  back  into  the  area  of 
reason  and  rationality.  The  House  and 
Senate  versions  are  not  very  different. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  briefly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
think  it  should  be  made  clear,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  form  Ohio  agrees 
with  me.  that  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  more  than  a 
year  ago.  in  February  1983.  It  sent  to 
the  Rules  Committee  the  bill  passed 
by  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  with  a  re- 
quest for  an  open  rule  at  that  time, 
and  it  has  lain  in  the  Rules  Committee 
for  more  than  a  year  because  of  re- 
quests for  certain  nongermane  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  I  guess  I 
must  have  failed  to  get  my  point 
across  because  what  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  say  is  that  now  that  we 
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have  reached  this  stage  in  the  proce- 
dure where  the  other  body  says  we 
cannot  get  all  of  these  problems  re- 
solved in  time,  before  the  deadline 
runs  out.  then  let  us  extend  that  time. 
I  am  saying  let  us  send  them  a  mes- 
sage back  that  says  look,  we  have  both 
Houses  having  acted  once  on  this 
matter  and  let  us  deal  with  the  courts 
part  of  it  and  put  the  rest  aside  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  gentleman  would 
prefer.  I  would  take  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
think  also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
realizes  that  that  is  an  impractical 
suggestion  because  the  President  must 
sign  the  bill.  He  is  in  China.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  pass  the  bill  today 
a  special  trip  will  have  to  be  made:  a 
special  airplane  must  be  sent  at  great 
expense  from  Washington.  D.C.  to 
Shanghai  so  that  the  President  can 
sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Again.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  may  have  information  that 
differs  from  the  information  I  have, 
which  does  not  coincide  with  what  has 
just  been  stated,  that  the  logistics  for 
the  handling  of  the  President's  signa- 
ture would  relate  to  another  geograph- 
ic location  and  would  not  require  a 
trip  to  China. 

But  no  matter  what  the  subject 
matter  that  is  taken  up  or  the  scope  of 
it  with  regard  to  bankruptcy  today,  we 
have  got  to  have  the  President's  signa- 
ture before  the  time  runs  out.  And  it 
would  be  a  lot  simpler  to  do  if  we  are 
just  dealing  with  the  bankruptcy  court 
and  procedure  part  and  not  these 
other  matters  that  are  goofing  up  the 
process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  also  forgets  that 
available  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  the  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure on  many,  many  weeks  during  this 
session  where  the  Rules  Committee 
could  have  been  bypa.ssed.  where  the 
Judiciary  Committee  could  have  called 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  refused  to  do 
so. 

Specifically  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee chairman  could  have  come  to  the 
floor,  called  the  bill  up.  and  he  refused 
to  do  so.  So  the  Rules  Committee  was 
not  the  holdup.  In  fact,  the  holdup 
was  the  fact  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  trying  to  work  out  their 
own  deal. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No  question  about 
it.  this  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  a 
shabby  manner.  It  is  about  time  we 
started  to  get  the  bankruptcy  courts 
operating  on  a  predictable  basis.  Let 
the.se  other  issues  be  compromised  or 
dealt  with  as  be.st  they  can  be,  but 
they  are  completely  aside  from  the 
basic  problem  of  getting  our  bankrupt- 
cy courts  in  order  and  operating,  and 


that  is  what  we  really  should  be  deal- 
ing with  today,  not  just  an  extension 
of  time,  but  getting  that  matter  per- 
manently decided  and  then  let  these 
other  matters  then  be  negotiated  back 
room,  front  room,  wherever  it  is  going 
to  be  done,  I  do  not  care.  Let  us  have 
our  bankruptcy  courts  operating. 

But  the  next  time  we  come  back 
here  with  a  consideration  of  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  this  temporary  cir- 
cumstance, there  is  going  to  be  a  fire- 
storm of  protest.  And  we  ought  to  be 
doing  just  what  I  am  suggesting  we 
should  be  doing  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  MoAKLEY)  h£is  any  time  he  would 
like  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
side  has  no  more  requests  for  time. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  point 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
California's  comments  about  the  bill 
reposing  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
over  a  year. 

You  know.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
blame  the  Rules  Committee  may  or 
may  not  accept  in  that  process. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  had  the  impression,  was 
trying  to  keep  it  from  being  moved  be- 
cause of  some  so-called  nongermane 
amendments  that  were  being  request- 
ed. But  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  still  con- 
trolled by  his  side:  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  by  a  membership  that 
is  2  to  1  plus  1.  It  could  have  been 
moved  anytime  the  gentleman  wanted 
it  moved  over  there,  but  the  gentle- 
man did  not  see  fit  to  do  it.  So  we  are 
not  going  to  be  shifting  that  blame  to 
other  pieces  of  legislation.  It  could 
have  been  moved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
this  morning,  simply  because  it  is  an- 
other closed  rule  that  is  being  brought 
up  to  consider  a  Judiciary  Committee 
bill.  If  it  is  not  bankruptcy  extensions 
or  bankruptcy  substantive  legislation, 
or  the  equal  rights  amendment  or  im- 
migration legislation  or  what  have 
you.  it  seems  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  scared  to  bring  bills  up  with 
an  open  rule  so  that  amendments  can 
be  offered  and  debated  and  voted  on 
by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Part  of  the  legislative  process  in  a 
deliberative  body  is  to  allow  the  House 
to  work  its  will  on  amendments.  And 
again,  the  Judiciary  Committee  wants 
to  short-circuit  the  amending  proce- 
dure so  that  we  have  to  consider  this 
bill  as  presented  either  up  or  down 
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without  so  much  as  changing  a  jot  or  a 
tittle. 

Now  some  would  ask,  why  should  I 
get  excited  about  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  that  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  time?  Well,  if  the  Members  will 
look  at  their  calendars.  May  25  is  mid- 
night Friday  of  the  time  that  we  are 
supposed  to  go  out  for  the  Memorial 
Day  recess. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  has  indicated  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  consideration  of 
bankruptcy  legislation  has  been  a  his- 
tory of  a  game  of  legislative  chicken 
and  we  do  not  legislate  on  bankruptcy 
until  our  backs  are  up  against  the 
deadline. 

Now,  having  the  date  of  May  25  con- 
tained in  this  piece  of  legislation  will 
mean  that  we  will  probably  be  here 
until  11:59  p.m.  Friday  night.  May  25, 
resolving  this  problem. 

And  I  think  the  Members  ought  to 
be  advi-sed  that  that  is  the  deadline 
that  is  contained  in  that  bill  and  make 
their  plane  reservations  home  for  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  on  Saturday 
morning  rather  than  on  Friday  or  on 
Thursday  night,  because  you  know 
and  I  know  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  not  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve the  substantive  matter  of  bank- 
ruptcy until  we  are  having  the  clock 
strike  12  and  the  deadline  be  upon  us. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  that  this  extension  is 
necessary.  I  wish  we  could  amend  this 
bill  to  have  the  deadline  a  couple  of 
days  earlier  so  that  we  are  not  backing 
up  against  a  weekend  when  everybody 
is  going  out  of  town  and  we  can  consid- 
er this  issue  with  a  clear  head  and  on 
the  merits  rather  than  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  got  obligations  in  our  dis- 
trict on  this  major  Federal  holiday. 

Now.  why  are  we  here?  We  are  here 
because  the  game  of  legislative  chick- 
en has  been  played  on  bankruptcy 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  has  adequately  outlined. 
But  there  is  also  one  other  factor  that 
has  not  been  talked  about  on  this  floor 
relative  to  the  obstruction  and  the  ob- 
fuscation  by  the  Democratic  majority 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

And  that  is  that  they  wanted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point 227  new  article  III  bankruptcy 
judges,  but  they  did  not  want  this 
President  of  the  United  States  to  do  it. 
So  all  of  this  delay  has  been  going  on 
for  months  and  months  to  back  us  up 
against  the  Presidential  election  so 
that  that  President  who  will  be  elected 
next  November  6  will  make  the  ap- 
pointments rather  than  this  President. 
Well,  I  think  that  shows  how  hollow 
all  of  their  statements  are  that  there 
is  a  bankruptcy  court  emergency.  If 
there  was  an  emergency,  we  could 
have  dealt  with  this  earlier  on.  We  do 
not  need  to  bring  this  up  under  a 
closed  rule. 


The  May  25  date  is  asking  for  trou- 
ble. And  1  would  hope  that  this  rule 
would  be  voted  down  so  that  at  least 
we  could  be  able  to  consider  an  earlier 
date. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCoLLUM). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  up  here  to  oppose  the  rule.  Like 
others  who  have  spoken.  I  think  we 
should  support  it.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant thing  to  move  on. 

Nor  am  I  up  here  to  yell  a  lot  of  crit- 
icism about  the  handling  of  this  bank- 
ruptcy matter,  though  I  certainly  have 
been  vocal  about  the  time  delays  in- 
volved for  some  time. 

I  simply  want  to  take  the  opportuni- 
ty to  urge  my  colleagues  and  those  on 
the  committee  and  those  dealing  with 
whatever  kind  of  final  product  comes 
out  of  the  conference  that  goes  on  this 
bill  to  seriously  look  at  one  matter 
that  is  not  in  our  bill  that  the  other 
body  has  in  its. 

That  is  a  matter  affecting  several 
thousands  of  Americans,  particularly  a 
lot  of  senior  citizens,  a  matter  called 
time-share  ownership. 

There  are  people  today  who  buy  a 
very  new  form  of  property  ownership, 
an  opportunity  to  use  a  condominium, 
to  use  a  hotel  facility,  to  use  some 
resort  in  my  State  of  Florida  and 
many  other  areas  of  the  country 
where  there  are  these  facilities,  for 
say  a  week  out  of  a  year  every  year. 
They  purchase  that  opportunity  for 
many  years  to  come.  They  pay  their 
money  down.  They  have  that  absolute 
right  to  use  it.  as  long  as  that  building 
or  that  facility  or  that  condominium 
exists  for  what  ever  length  of  time  is 
agreed  on— say  30  years  or  100  years. 

But  under  the  present  bankruptcy 
laws,  a  great  many  of  these,  most  of 
the.se  people,  are  not  protected  if  the 
developer  goes  bankrupt.  And  I  think 
it  is  exceedingly  important  because  we 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  usu- 
ally not  that  well  to  do  who  have  in- 
vested a  small  portion  of  their  savings 
in  order  to  have  a  vacation  every  year 
or  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  Florida  in  the  winter,  in  order 
to  have  a  piece  of  property  but  it  is 
not  considered  to  be  owned,  technical- 
ly to  be  protected  by  the  current  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  And  I  truly  believe  that  a 
remedy  to  this  failure  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion—at the  very  least  hearings  this 
spring  on  pending  legislation. 

But  more  importantly,  if  we  could 
expedite  it  in  the  conference  on  this 
pending  legislation,  we  would  all  be 
better  off.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
debate  to  raise  the  issue  again  of  time- 
share  ownership  and  protection  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  and  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  get  on  with  all  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  critical. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LuNGREN),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule  I  guess  is  necessary  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  as  we  find  ourselves 
here  again  dealing  with  the  bankrupt- 
cy bill.  It  ought  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  at  a  constitutional 
crisis  not  because  anything  the  Senate 
has  done,  not  because  anything  the 
President  has  done,  not  because  any- 
thing Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  attempted  to  do,  but  because  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  decided 
they  would  hold  this  bill  up  for  13 
months  after  we  passed  it  out  of  our 
committee  last  year. 

And  then  within  28  days  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  making  a  unanimous  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  standard  to 
be  utilized  in  abrogating  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  when  a  company 
has  filed  a  chapter  11  for  reorganiza- 
tion, we  then  had  to  attach  something 
that  had  no  hearings  what.soever,  had 
never  been  considered  by  any  subcom- 
mittee or  committee  of  this  House. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  being 
hung  up. 

On  the  Senate  side,  they  thought 
that  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  180- 
degrec  change  in  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  in  interpreting  the 
law,  you  ought  to  at  least  have  a  hear- 
ing. So  they  need  some  days  to  have 
some  hearings  on  this. 

That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  almost 
30  da.vs.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
easy  way  to  solve  this  problem  would 
be  to  drop  out  the  whole  question  of 
the  Bildisco  decision  and  allow  that  to 
come  under  the  normal  procedure.  But 
evidently  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
have  moved  with  such  dispatch  on  the 
question  dealing  with  the  labor 
unions'  concern,  I  would  like  to  direct 
to  the  Chair  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
deals  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  come  out  of  the  same  committee 
and  is  a  variation  of  H.R.  3635.  the 
Child  Protection  Act  of  1983.  which  we 
passed  400  to  1  on  November  11.  1983. 

There  was  an  agreement  worked  out 
between  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  a  compromise. 
That  went  to  the  Senate.  They  passed 
our  version,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  H.R.  3635  was  sent  to 
the  Speakers  desk  from  the  Senate  on 
April  2  or  3  of  this  year. 
-  My  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is:  Is  H.R.  3635  presently  at 
the  Speaker's  desk? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
that  mean  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. H.R.  3635.  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  can  the  Chair 
inform  me  at  this  time  and  inform  the 
House  as  to  what  procedure  might  be 
available  to  us  at  this  time  to  allow  for 
immediate  consideration  of  that 
Senate  amendment? 

□  1230 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  Chair  would  only  recognize 
for  a  request  by  the  chairman  or  an- 
other member  if  authorized  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Authorization  of 
the  committee,  that  means  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  leadership? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Au- 
thorization of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Does  the  Chair 
mean  that  it  takes  an  official  vote  of 
the  committee  or  an  agreement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  itself? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Speaker  would  look  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  failing  that, 
the  only  other  way  to  bring  it  up 
would  be  under  a  unanimous-consent 
request  by  a  Member  of  this  body? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  that  information. 

I  would  just  point  at  this  time  that 
this  speaks  very  poorly  about  this 
House.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  time 
we  have  revisited  this  to  get  another 
extension. 

So  here  we  are  revisiting  this  ques- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  court  situ- 
ation that  has  to  be  dealt  with.  We  all 
know  that,  but  we  knew  that  13 
months  ago  when  we  passed  it  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  held 
in  abeyance  because  members  of  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  did  not 
want  us  to  deal  with  other  issues.  But 
once  the  Supreme  Court  made  their 
decision  with  respect  to  major  labor 
unions  in  this  country,  that  whole 
question  changed  and  legislation  con- 
cerning it  was  forced  on  us  within  28 
days  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

In  contrast,  a  very  .serious  question, 
about  which  there  is  bipartisan  .sup- 
port, the  Child  Protection  Act.  better 
known  as  the  child  pornography  bill 
languishes  at  the  Speaker's  desk  for  a 
month  while  we  take  care  of  other  less 
significant  legislation— I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  this  as  insignificant— but  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  certainly  do 
not  have  the  priority  that  that  ought 
to  have. 

One  just  has  to  question  what  are 
the  priorities  in  this  House  when  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Speaker 
today  the  Democratic  chairman,  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, could  bring  up  the  child  por- 
nography bill  at  any  time.  We  have 
not  done  it  since  April  2.  even  though 
it  has  been  available  to  us.  But  at  the 
.same  time  we  again  and  again  court 
the  major  labor  unions  of  this  country 
by  making  sure  that  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing they  would  consider  to  be  even 
the  slightest  insult.  We  now  have  to 
jump  through  this  hoop  again  because 
we  need  30  days  to  investigate  what  it 
is  we  did.  Most  Members,  I  am  sure, 
are  not  fully  aware  of  what  it  is  we  did 
when  we  passed  this  bankruptcy  bill 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  because  major 
portions  had  no  hearings.  We  had  no 
report,  and  basically  we  were  working 
on  gue-sswork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  do  not 
object  to  this  rule,  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
comment  on  the  way  this  House  is  op- 
erating at  the  present  time  and  unfor- 
tunately, a  very  sad  comment  on  the 
committee  upon  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  have  here  is  one  more  dark  chapter 
in  a  very  shabby  legislative  legacy  and 
I  think  that  the  shabbiness  of  that 
legacy  has  been  pointed  out  by  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
just  said. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  a  big  labor 
boss  and  you  want  something  out  of 
this  Congre.ss  you  can  get  it  within  a 
few  days  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. If  you  are  a  parent  worried  about 
exposure  of  your  children  to  pornogra- 
phy of  the  most  disgusting  kind,  you 
cannot  get  action  out  of  this  Congress. 
I  think  that  says  something  very, 
very  bad.  It  says  .something  about  the 
way  we  operate  around  here. 

This  rule  sa.vs  .something,  too.  It  is  a 
closed  rule,  as  the  gentleman  irom 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  out.  And  it  is  a 
closed  rule  which  1  would  say  with  at 
least  one  apparent  problem  in  the 
course  of  all  of  this  maneuvering  that 
goes  on  around  here.  This  bill  has  a 
motion  to  recommit  in  it.  A  motion  to 
recommit?  This  bill  has  not  even  been 
to  committee.  How  in  the  world  do  you 
recommit  something  that  has  never 
been  to  committee  in  the  first  place? 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  very  least 
the  rule  should  have  been  drafted 
properly  and  we  ought  to  have  had  a 
motion  to  commit  because  that  is  what 
it  should  really  be.  We  are  considering 
legislation  here  that  has  never  even 
been  considered  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

And  so  the  rule  is  flawed  to  begin 
with.  But  at  least,  at  the  very  least, 
what  we  are  doing  is  taking  up  the  leg- 
islation under  the  regular  legislative 
process. 

What  they  wanted  to  do  here  about 
a  week  ago  was  they  wanted  to  run 


this  through  by  unanimous  consent, 
not  even  have  this  kind  of  discussion, 
not  even  reveal  to  the  American 
people  the  kind  of  shabbiness  that 
goes  on  here.  They  want  to  run  it 
through  by  unanimous  consent  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

At  least,  at  least  here  on  the  floor 
today  we  are  having  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss the  things  that  got  us  into  this 
very  bleak  situation,  the  kind  of  ma- 
neuvering, the  kind  of  political  deals, 
the  kind  of  special  interest  power  that 
has  impacted  on  this  whole  process.  At 
least  we  are  seeing  now  one  of  the 
more  visible  examples  of  how  Congre.ss 
works  by  closed  door  and  backroom 
politics.  It  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  people  have  gotten  forgotten  in 
this  body.  It  is  a  good  example  how  we 
become  a  closed  process  around  here 
rather  than  an  open  process. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  will  vote 
against  this  rule.  This  rule,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  clo.sed  rule  that  once  again 
shows  how  bad  things  have  become  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  respond  to  the  earli- 
er observation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  I  concur  in  the 
gentleman's  views. 

I  am  unable  to  enter  a  commitment 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  or  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  we  might  later  be 
unable  to  honor. 

But,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  speaks  for  the  entire  com- 
mittee, and  we  do  not  propo.se  to 
simply  filter  an  unlimited  number  of 
extensions  down  to  the  floor. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  2570  is  the  last 
bill  of  its  type,  and  that  the  two 
Houses  will  act  promptly  to  resolve  all 
remaining  issues  on  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were—  yeas  295,  nays 
47,  not  voting  91.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  97 

YEAS-295 

Akaka 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Albosta 

Gilman 

Myers 

Andrew.s  (NO 

Glickman 

Natcher 

Andrcw.s  (TX) 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

Annunzio 

Gore 

Nelson 

Anthony 

Gradison 

Nichols 

Applfgate 

Gray 

Nielson 

Archor 

Green 

O'Brien 

A.spin 

Gregg 

Oakar 

AuCoin 

Gunderson 

Oberstar 

Barnard 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Barnes 

Hall.  Ralph 

Olin        — 

Ban  let  t 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Batcman 

Hammensrhmidt  Owens 

Bales 

Han.sen  lUT) 

Oxley 

Bedell 

Harkin 

Packard 

Beilenson 

Harri.son 

Panetta 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Parris 

Bereuter 

Hayes 

Pea.se 

Berman 

Hertel 

Penny 

BiaKKi 

Hiler 

Perkins 

BMley 

Hillis 

Price 

Boehlerl 

Hopkins 

Pritchard 

Boland 

Hon  on 

Quillen 

Bonior 

Howard 

Rahall 

Borski 

Hoy*-r 

Ralchford 

Boucher 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Breaux 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Britt 

Hughe.s 

Reid 

Brook.s 

Hutto 

Richardson 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Ridge 

Brown  <CA) 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Broyhill 

Johnson 

Rilter 

Byron 

Jones  (NO 

Roe 

Campbell 

Ka.sich 

Roemer 

Carney 

Ka.sienmeicr 

Rogers 

Carper 

Kemp 

Rose 

Carr 

Kildee 

Roth 

Chandler 

Kindne.sji 

Roukema 

Chappell 

Kleczka 

Rowland 

Cheney 

Koller 

Rudd 

Clarke 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Clay 

Kramer 

Savage 

ClinRer 

Lagomarsino 

Scheuer 

Coats 

Lanlos 

Schneider 

Coleman  iTXi 

Latta 

Schroeder 

Collins 

Lealh 

Schuize 

Cony<Ts 

Lehman  (FLi 

Schumer 

Cooper 

Iceland 

Seiberling 

Coughlin 

U'XW 

Shannon 

Coyne 

IjfVin 

Sharp 

Daniel 

Levilas 

Shaw 

Darden 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shelby 

Daub 

Livingston 

Sikor.ski 

Da\is 

Lloyd 

SiLiander 

de  la  Garza 

Loeftler 

Simon 

Dellums 

Long  1  LA  1 

Sisisky 

Derrick 

IX)tl 

Skeen 

Dinuell 

L/Owery  (CA) 

Slattery 

Dixon 

Lowry  iWAi 

Smith  (FL) 

Dorgan 

Lilian 

Smith  (NE' 

Dowdy 

Luken 

Smith  (NJi 

Downey 

Lundine 

Snowe 

Duncan 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Durbin 

MacKay 

Solarz 

Dwyer 

Madigan 

Speiice 

Dyson 

Martin  (NO 

Sprat  t 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

Staggers 

Eckart 

Martinez 

Stangeland 

Edgar 

Matsul 

Stark 

Edw  ards  i  CA ) 

Mavroules 

Slenholm 

Emerson 

Mazzoli 

Stratton 

English 

McCollum 

Studd.s 

Erdreich 

McCurdy 

Stump 

Erienborn 

MrHugh 

Swift 

Evans  (lA) 

McKernan 

Synar 

Evan.s  iILi 

McKinney 

Tallon 

Fa-scell 

Mica 

Tauke 

Fazio 

Mikulski 

Tauzin 

Feighan 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Fish 

Mineta 

Thomas  (GAi 

Flippo 

Mitchell 

Torres 

Foley 

Moakley 

Torricelll 

Ford  1  MI  ■ 

Molinari 

Towns 

Fowler 

Mollohan 

Traxler 

Frank 

Montgomery 

Udall 

Frank  Mn 

Moody 

Vander  Jagl 

Frenzel 

Moore 

Venlo 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Volkmer 

Garcia 

Morrison  iCTi 

Walgren 

Gaydos 

Morrison  i  WA' 

Watkins 

Gejdenson 

M  razek 

Weaver 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Wheat 

VVhitehurst 

Wolf 

Yatron 

Whitley 

Wolpe 

Young  (AKi 

Whitten 

Wortlev 

Young  (MOi 

Williams  (MT) 

Wyden 

Zschau 

Winh 

Wvlic 

Wi.se 

Yates 

NAYS-47 

Anderson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Porter 

Badham 

Fiedler 

Roberts 

Betluine 

Fields 

Schaefer 

Bilirakis 

Geka.s 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CO) 

Good  ling 

Shumway 

Burton  (IN) 

Gramm 

Shuster 

Coleman  iMO) 

Hartnelt 

Smith.  Robert 

Conable 

Holt 

Solomon 

Corcoran 

Hyde 

Thomas  iCAi 

Craig 

Ih^wIs  (FL) 

Walker 

Crane.  Daniel 

Mack 

Weber 

Crane.  Philip 

Martin  (ID 

Whitlaker 

Danneme.ver 

McCandle.ss 

Williams  (OH) 

DeWine 

McEwen 

Winn 

Dickin.son 

McGrath 

Young iFL) 

Dreier 

Pel  ri 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Ackerman 

Hance 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Ortiz 

Alexander 

Hawkins 

Pa.shayan 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Pat  man 

Boggs 

Heftcl 

Patterson 

Boner 

Hitihtower 

Paul 

Bonker 

Hunter 

Pepper 

Bosco 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Boxer 

Jenkins 

Pur.se  11 

Bryant 

Jones  (OK) 

Rangel 

Burton  iCAi 

Jones  (TN) 

Robin.son 

Chappie 

Kaptur 

Rodino 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Rostenkow.ski 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Roybal 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pa.sscd  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Elmer  E.  Rasmu.son. 


IN 


HONOR  OF  ELMER  E. 
RASMUSON 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  108)  to  honor 
Elmer  E.  Rasmuson,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  108 

Wherea.s,  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  will  retire 
as  Chairman  of  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Commission  (INPFC)  in  June, 
1984  after  fifteen  years  of  service  on  that 
body: 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  ha.s  been  a 
principal  force  in  the  de\elopment  and  man- 
agement of  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacif- 
ic; 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  directed  the 
INPFC  tov\ard  its  goal  as  stated  in  the  pro- 
tocol 'to  promote  and  coordinate  .scientific 
studies  relating  to  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  and  aid  in  the 
con.servalion  of  the.se  fishery  resources  "; 

Whereas,  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  was  instru- 
mental in  the  renegotiation  of  the  INPFC 
Protocol  in  1978  which  significantly  ad- 
vanced United  States  fishing  interests: 

Whereas.  Elmer  E.  Rasmuson  has  commis- 
sioned the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Com- 
mission to  promote  the  goals  and  purpose  of 
the  Commission:  and 

Whereas.  Eliner  E.  Rasmuson  served  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Management  Council  pursuant  to 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  and  established  that  council  in 
the  forefront  of  fisheries  management  in 
the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resenlatiies  concurringi.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  commends 
Elmer  E.  Rasmu.son  for  his  exemplary  con- 
tributions to  the  International  North  Pacif- 
ic Fisheries  Commission  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  goals  and  purposes. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mi,s.souri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2460)  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta,  Maine,  as  the 
"Edmund  S.  Muskie  Federal  Build- 
ing. "  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  McKernan). 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  bill  to  name 
a  Federal  building  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
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in    honor    of    former    U.S.    Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Ed  Muskies  political  career  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  have 
followed  him  in  public  service.  He 
began  his  career  as  minority  leader  in 
the  Maine  State  Legislature,  and 
served  two  terms  as  Maine's  Governor, 
and  over  two  decades  as  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  Pine  Tree  State.  His  career 
in  public  office  culminated  with  his 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Carter 
in  1980. 

Ed  Muskie  made  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  his  specialty.  He 
demonstrated  his  wisdom,  compassion, 
and  foresight  by  promoting  economic 
growth  while  emphasizing  the  need 
for  lough  environmental  protection 
laws.  His  work  as  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor have  proven  invaluable  for  Maine 
and  the  Nation.  Mr.  Muskie  was  also 
gifted  in  the  delicate  work  of  foreign 
policy.  His  work  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  gave  him  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  serve  ably  as 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  end  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure  to  name  the  Augusta.  Maine 
Federal  building  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  our  times. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms. 
Snowe). 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2461.  a  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Maine.  Representative  McKer- 
NAN.  designating  the  Federal  building 
in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  "Edmund  S. 
Muskie  Federal  Building." 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation which  seeks  to  honor  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  Congress 
and  a  great  American  statesman.  25 
years  ago.  Ed  Muskie  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  our  Nation  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Maine.  But  this  was  not 
the  start  of  his  career.  As  a  State  legis- 
lator and  two-term  Governor  of 
Maine,  Ed  Muskie  established  a  tradi- 
tion of  .sensible  and  firm  leadership, 
helping  to  guide  the  State  of  Maine 
into  a  new  era  of  development.  As  a 
Senator.  Ed  Muskie  exercised  his 
wisdom  for  22  years,  leaving  his  mark 
on  policies  improving  housing  develop- 
ment. Government  reform,  and  our 
environment. 

As  well-known  as  he  is  nationally  for 
his  leadership  and  dedication  to  his 
country— so  well  typified  by  his  service 
as  Secretary  of  State-Ed  Muskie  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  listen,  but  also 
to  make  a  stand  where  one  was 
needed.  With  environment  issues,  in 
particular.   Ed   Muskie   acknowledged 
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problems  emerging  due  to  water  pollu- 
tion long  before  it  became  a  trend  to 
do  so.  On  the  issue  of  coastal  develop- 
ment, he  understood  better  than 
anyone  the  complexities  created  by 
economic  development,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
coastlines,  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  no  politician  of  this  era 
better  understood  how  important  it  is 
not  to  separate  national  issues  from 
the  people  served  by  these  decisions. 
Ed  Muskie  demonstrated  better  than 
anyone  how  leadership  and  correct  de- 
cisionmaking can  develop  from 
thoughtful  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion. It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  Ed 
Muskie  by  naming  the  Augusta  Feder- 
al Building  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senater  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2460 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  TixAt  the 
Federal  building  located  at  40  Western 
Avenue.  Augusta.  Maine,  shall  hereafter  be 
named  and  designated  as  the  -Edmund  S. 
Muskie  Federal  Building".  Any  reference  in 
a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the    Edmund  S.  Muskie  Federal  Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Young) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, S.  2460  will  designated  a  Federal 
building     in     Augusta.     Maine,     the 
Edmund    S.    Muskie    Federal    Build- 
ing." 

Edmund  S.  Muskie  spent  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service:  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  Maine.  Governor  of  Maine. 
U.S.  Senator  from  1958  to  1980.  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

Edmund  Muskie  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare  of  this 
Nation  by  his  distinguished  work  in 
the  environmental  field.  He  built  an 
unparalleled  record  of  legislation  for 
the  preservation  of  our  essential  air 
and  water.  I  cite  among  these  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and  the 
Toxic  Substance  Disposal  Act. 

Designation  this  building  in  Senator 
Muskie's  honor  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  during  my  service  in 
this  great  body  to  have  served  with 
many  fine  and  able  Representatives.  I 
include  among  these  a  distinguished 
American,  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of 
Maine,  a  State  legislator,  an  able  Gov- 
ernor, a  great  Senator,  and  a  dedicated 
Secretary  of  State. 


I  worked  with  Senator  Muskie  at 
close  hand  for  a  number  of  years 
through  his  role  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  my  role  in  this  House  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  know  of 
his  dedication:  his  intelligence,  and  his 
ability.  I  know  of  contributions  he 
made  to  economic  development,  budg- 
etary policy,  and  environmental  legis- 
lation. I  support  this  bill  with  pleasure 
and  urge  its  passage.* 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2461)  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the 
"Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal  Build- 
ing." and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe). 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  would  name 
the  Federal  building  in  Bangor,  Maine 
after  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

It  is  a  fitting  honor  that  we  name  a 
Government  building  after  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  for  it  was  Government 
to  which  she  devoted  much  of  her  life. 
Margaret  Cha.se  Smith  served  for  8 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  district  that  I  now 
am  privileged  to  serve.  She  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948,  and  served 
in  that  body  until  1972.  Through  all 
her  years  in  Government.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  showed  a  great  devotion 
to  her  constituents  and  to  her  country. 
Of  her  many  accomplishments,  one 
of  her  most  notable  was  when,  in  1964. 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  at  the  national 
convention  of  either  of  our  major  po- 
litical parties.  It  was  her  strong  Senate 
record,  and  her  reputation  among  her 
colleagues  that  made  her  one  of  the 
leading  political  figures  through  the 
1950s  and  the  1960's. 

Senator  Smith  was  known  for  hold- 
ing fast  to  her  views,  even  in  the  face 
of  adverse  reaction.  She  is  most  re- 
membered as  the  individual  who  stood 
up  to  McCarthyism.  She  authored  a 
declaration     of     conscience     in     the 


Senate,  and  was  responsible  for  calm- 
ing some  of  the  fears  facing  the  coun- 
try at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  is  considering  this  legislation  to 
honor  a  fine  legislator  and  an  out- 
standing Maine  women.  I  look  forward 
to  passage  of  this  measure  and  the  re- 
naming of  the  Federal  building  as  the 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal  Build- 
ing. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
McKernan). 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues  from  Maine. 
Congresswoman  Snowe.  that  would 
honor  former  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  by  naming  the  Federal  Building 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  for  her. 

Senator  Smiths  service  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  Maine  included  8  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  24 
years  in  the  Senate. 

She  was  first  elected  in  1940.  and  for 
the  next  32  years  earned  a  reputation 
for  courage  and  foresight.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  epitomized  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Maine  people. 
She  showed  both  men  and  women  the 
need  to  think  for  themselves,  and  not 
to  base  their  decisions  on  narrow  con- 
cerns, but  on  what  was  best  for  their 
country. 

Perhaps  this  was  best  exemplified  by 
the  courage  she  showed  in  taking  a 
direct  stand  against  the  fear  and  mis- 
trust that  were  characteristic  of  this 
country  under  the  shadow  of  McCar- 
thyism. Her  speech  delivered  in  Con- 
gress appealing  to  this  country's 
reason,  is  considered  to  be  oae-of  the 
most  eloquent  and  effective  against 
McCarthy  and  the  disunity  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Smith  received 
many  honors  through  the  years,  and 
the  people  of  Maine  are  proud  of  the 
service  and  energy  she  dedicated  to 
this  country  and  to  her  State.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  Congress  pass  legislation 
that  would  name  the  Federal  building 
in  Bangor.  Maine,  in  honor  of  Marga- 
ret Chase  Smith. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 
I  personally  have  been  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  and  know  that  there 
is  no  finer  lady  that  has  ever  served  in 
this  great  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2461 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Untied    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  building  located  at  202  Harlou 
Street.  Bangor.  Maine,  shall  hereafter  be 
named  and  designated  as  the  "Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building".  Any  refer- 
ence in  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal 
Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Young) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. S.  2461.  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor,  Maine,  as  the 
"Margaret  Chase  Smith  Federal  Build- 
ing," honors  a  fine  American  for  a 
long  career  of  service  to  her  State  and 
her  Nation.  She  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  8'2  years  and  in 
the  Senate  for  24  years.  Her  32 '2  years 
of  service  are  a  shining  example  of 
dedication  and  honest.v. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  embodies  all 
that  is  best  from  the  New  England  .soil 
from  which  she  came  and  which  she 
brought  to  her  work  in  the  Congress. 
Her  unbroken  record  of  2,941  un- 
missed  yea  and  nay  rollcall  votes  is  an 
indication  of  her  ability  to  work. 

Maine  is  honored  when  this  building 
is  named  in  her  honor. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marga- 
ret Chase  Smith,  a  leader  in  congres- 
sional service,  a  leader  in  dedication  to 
her  profession,  both  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  great  beacons  of  conscience 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress,  exem- 
plifies all  that  is  best  in  congressional 
service.  The  diligence  with  which  she 
pursued  causes  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation  and  her  State  is  spread  on  the 
record  for  all  to  see.  I  commend  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  and  urge 
its  passage.0 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.Speak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  CONTINUE  TRANSITION  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT  UNTIL  MAY  26,  1984 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  490,  I  call  up  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2570)  to  continue  the 
transition  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy  Act   until   May   26,    1984,   and   for 


other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
A7nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  402  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
establish  a  uniform  Law  on  the  Subject  of 
Bankruptcies'  (Public  Law  95-598)  is 
amended  in  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  "May  1.  1984"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  May  26.  1984". 
'b)  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  in 
sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking  out 
'April  30.  1984"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    May  25,  1984". 

<c)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  April  30.  1984"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May 
25.  1984". 

(d)  Section  409  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(li  striking  out  May  1.  1984  "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  26.  1984":  and 

(2)  striking  out    April  30,  1984"  each  place 
It    appears    and    in.serting    in    lieu    thereof 
May  25.  1984'. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy judge  who  was  serving  on  April  30. 
1984.  and  of  any  bankruptcy  judge  who  is 
serving  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  extended  to  and  shall  expire  on  May 
25.  1984. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8339(n)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "April  1,  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    May  26.  1984  ". 

(b)  Section  8331(22)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  30.  1984  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  25.  1984". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  490.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  other  body.  I  request  favor- 
able consideration  of  S.  2570  to  contin- 
ue the  transition  provisions  of  the 
bankruptcy  law  and  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  judges  now  sitting  on  the 
bankruptcy  court  until  May  25.  1984. 
This  action  is  taken  in  response  to  a 
request  for  an  extension  by  the  other 
body,  which  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
act  on  H.R.  5174.  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1984.  which  the  House  passed  on 
March  21.  1984.  to  deal  with  the  con- 
stitutional problem  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  system.  The  other  body  deemed 
it  prudent  to  extend  the  transition 
period  until  May  25  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  able  to  either  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  5174.  or  amend  it  and  go  to  con- 
ference beforelhat  time. 

We  have  no  indication  of  when  the 
Senate  will  resolve  its  internal  discus- 
sions and  lake  up  the  bill,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  this  extension  will  be  a 
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sufficient  period  of  lime  to  enable  the 
other  body  to  act.  If  there  are  suffi- 
cient differences  when  the  Senate  fi- 
nally acts,  there  will  need  to  be  time 
for  a  conference  between  the  Houses. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  simple  exten- 
sion to  prevent  the  bankruptcy  judges" 
terms  of  office  from  expiring  which 
would  create  a  severe  dislocation  in 
the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) has  consumed  I's  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us 
today  a  bill.  S.  2570.  which  would 
extend  the  present  bankruptcy  system 
from  its  current  expiration  date.  April 
30.  until  midnight.  May  25.  It  is  a 
delay  I  had  hoped  could  be  avoided 
when  we  extended  the  system  last 
time,  on  March  30.  I  reluctantly  sup- 
port adoption  of  the  bill,  however,  and 
I  do  so  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
labor  provision  which  the  House 
tacked  onto  its  bill  on  March  21.  and 
which  has  become  the  cause  of  the 
current  delay  in  remedying  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  crisis,  can  be  worked  out 
during  this  new  extension  period  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  interested  par- 
ties. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  House,  we 
have  yet  to  have  1  single  day  of  hear- 
ings on  the  labor  provision  which  we 
added  to  H.R.  5174  under  a  modified, 
closed  rule  on  March  21.  During  the 
nearly  30  days  before  Hou.se  consider- 
ation, since  the  Supreme  Court  is.sued 
its  decision  in  NLRB  against  Bildisco 
on  February  22.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  the  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings,  but  never  did.  Since  then, 
the  other  body  has  been  hard  at  work 
doing  what  the  House  should  have 
done:  namely,  working  on  a  compro- 
mise to  the  language  in  H.R.  5174.  ne- 
gotiating and  holding  hearings  .so  that 
all  mterested  parties  could  be  heard. 

Part  of  the  function  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  well  as  all  other  stand- 
ing committees  of  this  body,  is  to 
inform  the  House  of  its  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  legislation  pend- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  with  respect  to  a 
House  position  in  conference.  Insofar 
as  bankruptcy  is  concerned,  this  is  a 
responsibility  we  have  thus  far  failed 
to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  the  record 
show? 

When  the  other  body  adopted  its 
bankruptcy  courts  bill.  S.  1013.  it  did 
so  in  combination  with  a  number  of 
other  items,  including  additional  dis- 
trict and  appellate  judgeships.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  action 
took  place  1  year  ago.  on  April  28. 
1983.  In  its  current  consideration  of 
amendments    to    H.R.    5174.    there    is 
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every  indication  that  the  other  body 
still  favors  the  parts  of  S.  1013  which 
differ  from  H.R.  5174.  This  is  not  a 
secret  unknown  to  our  committee  lead- 
ership. We  have  every  right  to  expect 
add-ons  by  the  other  body.  If  I  am 
wrong.  I  would  appreciate  being  ad- 
vised now. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  many 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  1013  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  membership  of  this 
House.  These  include  provisions  which 
would  better  facilitate  the  assumption 
of  shopping  center  leases  in  the  event 
of  a  shopping  center  bankruptcy,  pro- 
visions which  would  exempt  repur- 
chase agreements  from  the  automatic 
stav  under  the  1978  code,  thereby 
making  them  liquid  in  bankruptcy, 
and  language  which  would  assist  elder- 
ly creditors  who  purchase  time  in  real 
property,  only  to  find  that,  when  the 
developer  of  that  property  goes  bank- 
rupt, they  become'unsecured  creditors, 
often  losing  their  entire  investment. 

Add  to  these  items  the  request  for 
additional  Federal  district  and  appel- 
late judges,  as  well  as  the  many  sub- 
stantive differences  between  the  arti- 
cle I  bankruptcy  court  adopted  as  part 
of  S.  1013.  and  the  article  I  court 
passed  by  the  House  as  part  of  H.R. 
5174.  and  you  can  see  that  there  are  a 
number  of  bankruptcy  questions 
which  clearly  need  to  be  answered 
before  the  Members  of  this  body  can 
intelligently  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bildisco  decision 
was  handed  down  on  February  22.  On 
March  21.  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  vote  on  a  package  of  court  and  sub- 
stantive amendments.  We  agreed  to  an 
extension  on  March  30  until  April  30. 
During  this  entire  time,  there  have 
been  no  hearings.  Now  we  are  about  to 
agree  to  a  further  extension  until  May 
25.  During  this  time,  only  one  hearing 
on  one  issue,  repurchase  agreements, 
has  thus  far  been  .scheduled.  This  is 
not  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge 
that  the  next  4  weeks  be  u.sed  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
leadership. 

This  Member,  and  every  Member  of 
this  House,  has  a  right  to  a  clear,  com- 
pelling explanation  for  the  commit- 
tee's purposeful  avoidance  of  hearings 
on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  propound  some  questions  to  the 
majority  floor  manager.  The  first 
question  is: 

Why  has  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary chosen  not  to  prepare  itself. 
and  through  it.  the  membership  of 
this  House,  on  the  many  items  which 
each  of  us  knows  will  likely  be  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body  to  H.R.  5174  when  it  comes  back 
to  us  toward  the  end  of  May? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  will  answer  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  has  mentioned  holding  hearings 


on  extraneous  issues  the  other  body 
may  add  to  H.R.  5174  that  are  not  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  As  was 
forcefully  pointed  out  by  almost  every 
Member  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  took  the  microphone  on  the 
floor  on  March  30.  we  do  not  know 
what  action  the  Senate  will  take. 
There  is  certainly  not  time  in  the  next 
30  days  to  hold  the  numerous  hearings 
that  would  be  necessary  to  review  all 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Federal  judge- 
ships, and  Federal  judicial  retirement 
benefits  provisions  contained  in  S. 
1013. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gente- 
leman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
has  announced  further  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  issues  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed on  the  bankruptcy  law.  Start- 
ing on  May  2.  with  a  hearing  on  repur- 
chase agreements,  other  issues  will  be 
addres-sed  in  further  hearings  designed 
to  educate  and  inform  ourselves  on 
these  Lssues.  However,  our  schedule 
will  not  be  dictated  by  the  other  body, 
but  by  the  issues. 

Mr.  FISH.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  proposed 
extension  is  May  25.  on  the  eve  of  the 
Memorial  Day  break.  Does  the  gentle- 
man plan  to  adamantly  refu.se  any 
Senate  amendments  which  differ  from 
H.R.  5174  on  the  grounds  that  they 
have  not  been  adequately  considered 
by  the  committee  and  the  House,  and 
if  he  were  to  take  this  action,  would  it 
not  precipitate  yet  another  crisis? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  There  are  certain- 
ly many  differences  between  the  court 
provisions  that  probably  \^ill  r\ee6  to 
be  resolved  in  the  conference,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  do 
not  know  yet  what  the  Senate  will  do 
with  the  bill  and  how  it  will  amend 
the  bill. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  have  now 
passed  similar  approaches  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  problem,  that  is  true. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  have 
an  institutional  obligation,  however,  to 
resolve  this  constitutional  crisis.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  of  the  Congress 
if  the  May  25  deadline  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  court  crisis  were  not  met 
because  it  is  sidetracked  by  unrelated 
bankruptcy  and  Federal  judicial  retire- 
ment issues  that  have  no  deadline. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not. 
of  course,  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
more,  that  30  days  is  ample  time.  In 
fact,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  recently  I  ventured  that  no 
more  than  4  days  would  be  required, 
and  I  question  where  the  gentleman 
gels  his  information  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  Senate  bill.  We 
have  had  it  before  us  for  a  year.  A  call 
to  any  Senator's  staff  member  or  any 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee   would    assure    the    gentleman 


that  they  want  the  same  amendments 
that  differ  from  ours  that  the  gentle- 
man characterizes  as  "extraneous." 

But  I  will  not  go  on  in  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  gotten  the  reasons  on  the  record 
as  to  why  we  are  not  going  to  comply 
with  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
little  problem  with  this  bill.  On  Febru- 
ary 22.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  came 
down  with  a  very  important  decision,  a 
unanimous  decision.  9  to  0.  called  the 
Bildisco  decision,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  significance— sanctity,  if 
you  will,  of  labor  contracts  when  a 
company  goes  bankrupt  or  seeks  a 
chapter  11  bankruptcy  and  the  status 
to  be  given  the  labor  contract  in  that 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  a  very  impor- 
tant and  very  controversial  issue. 

Now.  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  decided  in 
their  wLsdom  to  legislatively  reverse 
that  decision,  a  unanimous  decision,  of 
the  Court.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kan.sas  (Mr.  Glickman)— and  I  know 
he  has  got  committee  counsel  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Parker  nearby,  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier).  men  of  great  se- 
niority and  yearsj-if  they  can  cite  one 
instance  in  history,  the  history  of  this 
body,  when  a  9-to-O  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  to  be  reversed  by  legislation 
without  10  seconds'  hearing,  without 
any  hearings  whatsoever. 

I  tell  the  Members  that  I  do  not  see 
any  bustling  or  stirring  to  provide  an 
answer.  I  will  provide  the  answer.  No. 
it  has  not  been  done.  This  is  unique, 
and  I  suppose  we  should  take  some 
pleasure  in  participating  in  something 
new  and  unique  in  congressional  histo- 
ry, that  is  to  say  reversing  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  decision,  an  im- 
portant decision  having  to  do  with 
labor  relations,  without  10  seconds  of 
hearings. 

Now.  when  we  deal  with  legislation 
that  involves  a  deliberatial  processes, 
the  democratic  process,  listening  to 
witnesses  and  listening  to  people  as- 
sembled, listening  to  them  in  hearings, 
deliberating  and  deciding  and  then 
adopting  or  rejecting  a  law.  That 
whole  process  has  not  been  eroded  by 
the  actions  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee; it  has  been  assaulted,  and  de- 
stroyed by  shoving  down  the  throats 
of  this  body— and  they  persist  in  doing 
so— a  reversal  of  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  decision  without  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman) 
who  is  managing  this  bill  and  who  has 
answered  the  previous  speaker  by 
saying  that  hearings  are  scheduled  on 
reposse-ss'on.  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 


bill  that  he  is  interested  in  because  he 
is  the  chief  sponsor,  are  we  going  to 
have  any  hearings  on  the  reversal  of 
the  Bildisco  decision. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  certainly  do  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  talked  personally  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  that 
particular  point.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before,  that  the  chairman  intends  to 
have  hearings  on  some  bankruptcy  re- 
lated issues,  starting  with  repurchase 
agreements,  but  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  specifically. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  not  like  the 
provision,  but  the  full  House  has 
passed  that  provision  now.  and  we  are 
in  the  position  of  waiting  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  can  pa.ss  the  bill  without 
that  provision  in  it,  and  we  can  go  to 
conference  and  confer  on  the  merits  of 
it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
say  this  to  the  gentleman,  the  reversal 
of  the  Bildisco  decision  by  legislation 
was  put  before  this  House  and  we  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  on  it  as  an  issue 
because  it  was  put  before  us  in  a  pro- 
cedure that  did  not  permit  any  amend- 
ments or  a  specific  vote.  That  was 
done  on  March  21.  Now  we  are  extend- 
ing the  time  to  deal  with  this  issue  in  a 
final  fashion  until  May  25. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  importance 
of  the  issue,  the  importance  of  revers- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  decision,  calls  for 
hearings  in  this  body,  and  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  use  his  infloence  with 
the  chairman,  who.  after  all.  is  noted 
for  being  devoted  to  the  Constitu- 
tion—and I  assume  that  means  the  de- 
liberative processes  of  this  body  are  as 
important  to  him  as  they  are  to  me— 
so  that  we  can  have  some  hearings. 
And  I  will  rely  on  the  gentleman's  as- 
surances that  he  will  bring  that  up  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
can  bring  it  up  to  the  Speaker,  too. 
While  you  are  at  it.  bring  it  up  to  the 
Speaker,  also. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad 
to  bring  it  up  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  will  mention,  howev- 
er, that  the  Congress  did  not  deal  in 
Bildisco  with  a  constitutional  issue.  It 
was  an  issue  of  statutory  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  appreciate  that,  but  it 
was  a  9-to-O  decision,  and  we  are  re- 
versing it.  May  I  have  the  gentleman's 
opinion  on  this?  Does  he  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  hearings  on  something 
that  significant? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Saved  by  the  gavel. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

In  case  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
would  care  to  use  the  time.  I  would 
yield  to  him  if  he  would  care  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  presented  to  him 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  any  better  job  than 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  in 
bringing  this  issue  to  my  attention, 
and  I  would  just  repeal  my  responses 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  in- 
dicated to  him. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
admirable  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
given  an  admirable  answer,  and  we  ap- 
preciate his  filling  in.  He  is  in  difficult 
circumstances,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  missing,  along  with  a 
few  other  people.  But  he  is  holding  up 
very  well  on  his  own  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  would  like  to  just  take  a 
moment  to  again  reemphasize  the 
need  to  look  at  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  and  look  at  it  in  the  light  of 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  here  24 
or  25  days  from  now.  We  are  going  to 
be  doing  it  again.  We  are  going  to  be 
presented,  almost  assuredly,  with  an- 
other request  of  having  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  bankruptcy  courts  and 
procedure  to  be  extended  under  the 
existing  temporary  setup. 

Why  are  we  going  to  be  presented 
with  such  an  additional  request  for 
delay?  We  are  going  to  be  presented 
with  that  request  to  extend  the  time 
again  because  there  are  other,  not  di- 
rectly related  matters,  that  are  in  con- 
troversy that  have  not  been  settled 
over  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol  Hill, 
and  indeed  when  we  get  into  it  with 
representations  from  this  side  of  Cap- 
itol Hill,  it  will  be  worse.  It  will  not  be 
any  better:  it  will  be  worse. 

We  have  heard  some  comments  here 
today  about  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  that  would  re- 
verse the  Bildisco  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  February  22.  That  was 
very  quick  action  to  attempt  to  reverse 
that  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  decision.  But 
they  are  not  having  much  success  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill  in  dealing 
with  that  issue.  The  only  way  they  can 
deal  with  that  issue  that  quickly  is  by 
not  allowing  anyone  to  vote  on  it.  like 
we  did  over  here  on  this  side. 

We  know  how  to  deal  with  those 
issues.  Let  us  not  allow  anyone  to  vote, 
and  then  we  can  deal  with  it  quickly. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  any  vestige  of 
a  democratic  function  and  democratic 
process  involved  it  is  not  going  to  be 
settled  all  that  easily.  We  are  not 
going  to  reverse  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  that  importance  all  that  read- 
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ily.  So  we  are  going  to  have  a  request 
for  another  extension  of  time  within 
20  days  or  so.  and  at  that  point  in  time 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  deal  with 
the  bankruptcy  courts  and  bankruptcy 
procedure  matters  and  separate  them 
out  from  these  other  issues.  That  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  done.  There  is 
no  reason  for  them  to  be  tied  together. 

Those  other  issues  do  not  have  time 
limits  on  them.  We  can  deal  with  the 
bankruptcy  courts  and  the  procedure 
problem.  We  could  do  it  today  if  it 
were  in  order  to  simply  add  to  this 
temporary  extension  bill  an  amend- 
ment that  says  the  exact  same  thing 
we  said  in  title  I  of  the  House-passed 
bill  about  the  courts  and  procedural 
matters.  We  could  send  that  over  to 
the  other  body,  and  the  other  body 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  separate 
that  from  all  these  other  things. 

Well,  we  do  not  have  the  posture  in 
which  to  do  that  today,  but  the  next 
time  another  extension  is  requested, 
that  is  going  to  be  the  time  for  us  to 
mount  our  efforts  in  getting  these 
issues  separated. 

U  1320 

They  are  asking  for  more  time  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill  to  deal 
with  the  Bildisco  or  labor  contract  lan- 
guage. I  guess.  We  ought  to  go  along 
with  that  I  think  on  this  occasion,  this 
day.  but  that  is  all.  not  one  more  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  trentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  if  he  would  yield. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  seriousness.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  need 
another  extension  in  3  or  4  weeks, 
whenever  we  are  back  here,  because  to 
bankruptcy  judges,  to  debtors,  to 
creditors  all  over  this  Nation,  as  well 
as  to  people  interested  in  the  substan- 
tive changes  that  were  made,  these  are 
very  important  issues. 

I  will  just  again  make  the  point  that 
regardless  of  whether  you  like  the  bill 
or  not  that  we  passed  before,  we  have 
passed  the  legislation.  Right  now  it  is 
in  the  Senate's  lap.  They  have  the  op- 
portunity of  passing  a  bankruptcy  bill 
shortly,  if  they  so  choose,  and  I  think 
that  this  di-scussion  today  might 
prompt  them  to  do  that.  If  they  are 
able  to  do  that  in  the  next  week  or 
two.  we  will  be  able  to  confer  and  get  a 
full  bill  by  May  2.5.  and  that  would  be 
my  hope  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  gentle- 
mans  hope  as  well. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  join  the 
gentleman  in  that  wish,  that  hope, 
and  I  certainly  would  do  anything  that 
we  could  do  on  our  side  to  bring  about 
that  result;  but  right  now  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment technically  and  there  is  not  any- 


thing we  can  do  from  this  side.  We  are 
sort  of  waiting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

Mr,  FISH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
\ield.  I  was  very  interested  in  the  col- 
loquy the  gentleman  ju.st  had  with  the 
majority  manager  of  this  bill  in  terms 
of  the  conference.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  given 
every  indication  what  it  wants  to  have 
as  part  of  this  bill,  that  we  should 
inform  ourselves  as  a  committee  on 
the  issues  involved  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence. There  is  bound  to  be  a  very  short 
time  between  their  action  and  the  ter- 
mination of  this  extension  period. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  it  would  be  wise  if  we  knew 
the  merits  of  some  of  the  additions  to 
the  House-passed  version  that  we 
would  be  likely  to  be  considering  in 
conference? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  quite  correct  and  I  would  go  a 
step  beyond  that  and  suggest  that  it 
would  -seem  to  me  to  be  quite  prudent 
for  the  whole  committee,  the  total  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  be  a  part  of  that 
hearing  process  on  these  other  issues. 

The  time  is  not  really  sufficient  to 
confine  that  hearing  process  to  the 
subcommittee's  membership,  when  the 
need  for  exposure  to  the  ideas  is  great- 
er. Why  not  have  the  hearings,  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  step,  before  the 
full  committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr,  KINDNESS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr,  FISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  recall  in 
our  time  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
we  have  always  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  scrutiny  that  we  give  to 
requests  by  the  judicial  conference  for 
additional  district  court  and  circuit 
judges.  We  have  certain  standards  by 
which  we  judge  these  requests. 

It  is  very  clear,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  the  Senate,  a  year  ago  and 
since,  has  given  every  indication  that 
it  expects  to  ask  for  additional  judge- 
ships. It  may  be  a  number  which  is  at 
variance  w'ith  what  our  committee 
standards  would  recommend. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
me  that  since  we  have  known  about 
this  for  such  a  long  time  and  now  we 
have  almost  4  additional  weeks  as  a 
result  of  this  extension  period,  we 
should  be  putting  the  probable  request 
under  the  scrutiny  and  under  the 
usual  process  of  our  committee  to  see 
what  judgeships  truly  are  needed  at 
this  time? 


Mr.  KINDNESS,  I  would  thoroughly 
agree.  It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
that  is  not  being  utilized  at  present 
that  could  have  been  utilized  before 
this  time  and  certainly  ought  to  be 
used  during  this  interim  period  to 
apply  those  standards. 

Those  judgeship  figures,  of  course, 
are  based  on  1980  caseloads,  so  we  are 
not  dealing  with  anything  that  is 
brand  new  and  hot  off  the  press.  It 
can  be  considered  in  this  period  of 
time  beautifully. 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Lttncren), 

Mr,  LUNGREN,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  an  extension  because  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  find  ourselves,  but 
as  many  speakers  have  said,  it  is  un- 
fortunate we  are  here.  If  we  extend 
this  for  another  25  days  we  will  find 
ourselves  just  a  month  short  of  2  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
1978  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  courts 
unconstitutional. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  always  noted 
for  moving  swiftly,  but  this  must  be 
considered  glacier-like  speed,  if  any- 
thing, that  has  come  before  the 
House. 

This  is  a  constitutional  c-isis  only 
becau-se  we  have  allowed  it  t<i  become 
a  constitutional  crisis.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  process  that  we 
had  developed  in  1978  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, but  granted  us  an  extension. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  judicial  and 
congressional  extension,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  ill  serves  this  body  to  have  se- 
rious matters  like  this  dealt  with  in  so 
cavalier  a  fashion. 

The  real  sticking  point  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  what  some  of  us  would  refer 
to  as  the  extraneous  matter  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  court  system  and 
that  is  the  whole  question  of  the  Bil- 
disco case.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those, 
as  I  think  most  Members  are.  who  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  visit  the  Bil- 
disco case.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  a  unilateral  abrogation  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  upon 
the  very  entry  into  chapter  11.  It 
seems  to  me  we  could  certainly  accom- 
modate that  by  requiring  a  judicial  de- 
termination within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time:  but  the  first  part  of  the 
BildLsco  decision  also  is  subject  to 
change  by  the  bill  we  passed  out  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  .standard  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  when  they  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  abroga- 
tion is  appropriate.  This  standard  was 
the  first  part  of  the  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  it  was  affirmed  by 
a  9-to-O  vote.  Justice  Brennan  and  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall  were  part  of 
that  9-to-O  vote. 

The  swiftness  with  which  we  move 
to    try    and    overturn    that    decision 
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ought  to  cause  us  some  pause  and 
some  concern.  It  appears  that  it  is  that 
pause  that  the  Senate  is  attempting  to 
make  by  at  least  holding  hearings  on 
the  Bildisco  decision,  now  requiring 
this  30-day  extension. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  during  the 
period  of  time  since  we  pa.ssed  this  bill, 
we  have  not  had  hearings  in  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  do  that.  The  House  at  the  present 
time  does  not  seem  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  legislative  activity.  We  are  going 
to  leave  today  about  2:30  to  come  back 
next  week  for  a  short  work  term  again, 
and  although  as  I  have  said  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  overpaid,  if  this  contin- 
ues much  longer  the  consensus  of  the 
country  may  very  well  be  that  we  are 
overpaid,  based  on  the  lack  of  work 
that  is  going  forward  here. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  look 
very,  very  .seriously  during  the  25-day 
period  as  to  what  it  is  we  did  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  dealing  with 
abrogation  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  when  a  company  attempts 
to  go  through  chapter  11, 

The  important  point  that  .seems  to 
be  missed  in  all  this  is  that  chapter  11 
is  a  process  which  we  developed  to 
allow  companies  to  reorganize  them- 
selves under  current  management  .so 
that  they  do  not  have  to  go  belly  up. 
In  essence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  un- 
derlying foundation  of  all  that  is  the 
protection  of  the  jobs  that  exist  in 
those  companies  as  they  attempt  to  re- 
organize. 

If  what  we  want  to  do  is  throw  out 
chapter  11  and  only  allow  companies 
to  go  belly  up  and  then  go  through 
the  full  bankruptcy,  we  ought  to  say 
that  up  front,  but  that  consideration 
has  not  even  been  made  in  any  hear- 
ings that  we  have  had  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  consider 
it  within  the  next  30  days,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  FISH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  one 
more  request  for  time,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Gekas), 

Mr,  GEKAS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  has  yielded  me  this 
time. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  my  brief 
congressional  career  in  which  I  come 
to  a  point  where  1  am  still  anguished 
before  casting  a  vote  as  to  which  way 
to  finally  go.  The  squeeze  play  is  on. 
My  heart  tells  me  that  I  should  vote 
■no'  on  this  measure  as  a  protest, 
saying  it  is  another  delay,  another 
postponement  of  that  time  when  we 
must  deal  with  these  vital  issues.  I 
know  that  bankruptcy  is  not  a  very  ro- 
mantic issue  and  one  which  is  not 
likely  to  spring  everybody  into  great 
emotional  action,  but  it  is  important 
right  at  a  point  when  our  economy 
needs  a  stabilization  of  all  our  econom- 
ic machinery,  and  bankruptcy  is  one  of 


them:  so  I  want  to  vote  no  as  a  protest 
and  say  we  have  got  to  deal  with  this. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep  on 
postponing  this  type  of  is.sue.  but  in 
my  heart  I  also  know,  and  my  mind 
tells  me,  what  is  left  of  it.  that  we 
must  vote  yes  because  we  cannot  leave 
the  country  without  a  bankruptcy  ma- 
chinery as  of  May  1. 

D  1330 

I  still  have  not  made  up  my  mind. 
Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  my  heart  and  my  mind  in  the  re- 
maining time  left  before  this  vote  is 
cast. 

But,  as  I  stand  here.  I  am  hoping 
against  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  that  we  will  be  deciding  on 
whether  to  delay  a  final  decision. 

With  that  in  mind  and  in  heart,  I 
will  let  the  scoreboard  reveal  later 
which  way  I  have  decided. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Chair  how  much  that  amounts  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points:  that  is.  that  on  April  12  the 
other  body  passed  this  bill  and  as  a 
favor  to  Senator  Baker  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  have 
this  bill  pa.ss  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request- 
That  unanimous-con.sent  request 
was  brought  up  and  it  was  objected  to 
I  believe  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  Therefore.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  House  that  whereas  that  bill 
could  have  been  passed  that  day  ex- 
tending it  to  May  25.  could  have  been 
driven  1  mile  downtown  and  been 
signed  by  the  President,  this  bill,  if 
passed  today,  will  ha\e  to  be  flown 
8.000  miles  to  Shanghai  to  be  signed  at 
a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  Probably.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  first  bill  in  the 
history  of  this  House  that  has  ever 
been  literally  shanghaied  on  its  way  to 
pa.ssage. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  this  is  a 
very  serious  issue  and  I  would  like  to 
echo  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness)  said,  that  millions  of 
people  are  affected  by  the  viability  of 
our  bankruptcy  courts. 

We  passed  a  bill  which  provided  for 
the  appropriate  constitutional  deal- 
ings with  bankruptcy  as  well  as  several 
substantive  i-ssues.  That  bill  has  gone 
to  the  other  body.  We  have  good  faith 
and  hope  and  reason  to  believe  that 
the  other  body  will  act  and  pass  a  com- 
parable measure  which  can  then  go  to 
conference  and  can  be  resolved  before 
the  Memorial  Day  break  so  that  the 


millions  of  creditors  and  debtors  and 
consumer  finance  people  and  farmers 
and  e\erybody  else  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  proper  operation  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts  can  rest  assured 
that  this  issue  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  on  the  tele- 
phone, but  the  gentleman  evidently 
used  my  name  as  the  person  who 
stopped  the  unanimous-consent  proce- 
dure. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  ought  to 
run  around  doing  by  unanimous  con- 
sent in  this  body  on  bills  that  have  ab- 
solutely no  hearings,  that  we  have  no 
ability  to  know  precisely  what  is  in 
them?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  de- 
scribed when  I  was  reserving  my  right 
to  object  the  other  day,  and  I  was  told 
that  this  was  not  even  a  bill.  The 
Chair  told  me  we  did  not  even  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  before  us.  There 
was  not  even  an  understanding  of 
what  it  was  we  were  dealing  with. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent under  such  circumstances? 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  The  gentleman 
understood  that  bill  on  April  12  to  be 
an  extension  of  time  to  May  25.  or  the 
exact  same  bill  we  are  taking  up  today. 
That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr,  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  may  have  had  an  understand- 
ing. The  Chair  obviously  did  not.  The 
Chair  on  that  day.  and  the  gentleman 
can  check  the  record,  described  it  as 
not  even  being  a  piece  of  legislation. 

So  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  confu- 
sion around  here  as  to  what  it  was  we 
were  dealing  with.  I  simply  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  very  bad  pro- 
cedure to  deal  with  matters  of  a  com- 
plicated nature  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, 

An.l  there  was  certainly  no  agree- 
ment on  our  side  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent.  This  gen- 
tleman thinks  that  dealing  with  it  in 
an  open  debate  such  as  this,  where  we 
have  a  chance  to  air  the  i.ssues.  is  a 
much  better  way  of  proceeding  than 
the  unanimous  consent  that  evidently 
the  gentleman  would  have  had  us  use. 

Mrr-GLICKMAN,  My  only  point  was 
the  bill  we  were  dealing  with  was  an 
extension  of  time  and  1  think  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  knew  of  it  at  the  time. 
Again  my  point  is  I  was  not  here  at 
that  time  so  I  acknowledge  that,  but 
we  are  required  now  to  .send  a  bill 
8.000  miles  to  China  to  be  signed 
where  the  bill  could  have  been  signed 
\ery  quickly  that  day. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  if  we  had  acted  on 
it  13  months  ago  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  it  out.  or  at  least 
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had  brought  it  up  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  that  the  chairman  could 
have  used  on  several  occasions  this 
year,  we  would  not  have  come  to  this 
crisis  where  we  even  come  into  the 
China  trip. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  may  have 
been  true  and  I  may  have  been  one  of 
the  parties  trying  to  get  it  to  the  floor 
faster  than  it  was.  But  now  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  the  realities  are,  unfortunately, 
we  have  another  extension.  Hopefully 
the  issue  will  be  resolved  before  a  fur- 
ther extension  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

M.-.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  COMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SENSENBRfcNNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  its 
present  form.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  moves  to  commit 
S.  2570  10  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar.v 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  ■May 
26"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  Ma.v  24". 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  "Ma.v  25"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On   page   2.   line  3 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On   page   2.   line  6. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  2.  line  9. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  2.  line   13. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  2,  line  16.  strike  "May  26"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "May  24". 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  "May  25"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    May  23  ". 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  to 
commit  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to-  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER)  is  rccognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  rather  simple  and  straight- 
forward motion  to  commit,  merely  to 


May  23". 
strike    "May 
"May  23'. 
strike    "May 
"May  24". 
strike    "May 
May  23". 
strike  "May 
May  23". 


25  "  and 


26'  and 


25  ■  and 


25"  and 


move  forward  the  deadline  date  from 
midnight  Friday,  May  25,  to  midnight 
Wednesday.  May  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking  for  trou- 
ble if  we  have  this  bill  with  this  histo- 
ry of  legislative  chicken  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy  expiring  on  midnight 
May  25.  which  is  at  the  time  when  the 
House  and  the  other  body  are  sched- 
uled to  go  out  for  their  Memorial  Day 
recess.  I  believe  that  passing  the  bill 
with  a  Friday.  May  25.  deadline  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  Members  will  have 
to  change  their  plans  and  will  not  be 
able  to  get  out  of  Washington  to  their 
respective  districts  until  the  deadline 
has  expired. 

Merely  by  moving  the  date  forward  2 
days  will  guarantee  that  this  issue  will 
come  to  a  head  and  will  be  resolved  on 
Wednesday,  May  23,  consequently,  not 
inconveniencing  any  of  the  Members 
and  forcing  schedules  and  plane  reser- 
vations to  be  rewritten. 

I  would  anticipate  that  the  only  ar- 
gument that  could  be  made  against 
this  motion  to  commit  is  that  it  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
body  and  the  amendment  that  is  pro- 
posed, thus  proposing  an  opportunity 
that  the  bill  would  miss  the  fast  plane 
to  Shanghai.  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment has  so  much  merit  that  the 
other  body,  when  it  stops  to  think 
about  it.  would  quickly  concur  in  the 
amendment  by  unanimous  con.sent 
and  the  plane  would  take  off. 

Consequently,  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  be  an  agreeable  motion  to 
commit  so  that  we  can  get  this  matter 
wrapped  up  on  a  Wednesday  rather 
than  on  a  Friday.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  it  is  going  to  delay  the  reso- 
lution of  the.se  bankruptcy  problems 
unduly  and  it  certainly  would  prevent 
a  substantial  inconvenience  from  oc- 
curring to  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  with  respect  to  the 
previously  announced  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  motion  to 
commit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  the  exact  bill  the 
other  body  has  passed  and  sent  over 
here.  We  are  doing  this  extension  as 
an  accommodation  to  the  other  body. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  to  be  signed 
tonight  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem  and 
there  is  a  plane  waiting  to  take  off  to- 
morrow morning  to  go  to  China  to  get 
this  bill  signed  by  the  President. 
There  is  an  additional  time  delay,  be- 
cause they  have  to  cross  the  interna- 
tional dateline  and  will  lose  another 
day.  We  are  in  a  situation  where  we 
could  face  a  lapse  of  the  court's  juris- 
diction and  expiration  of  the  judges' 
terms. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  and  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  not  in  favor  of  this  motion 
to  commit. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctant- 
ly rise  in  opposition  to  this  motion 
also.  I  know  that  the  intent  is  well  in- 
tent ioned  in  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do  here. 

We  do  quite  often  get  up  against 
these  deadlines.  We  are  now  scheduled 
to  go  out  May  24  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, so  we  are  talking  about  really 
just  1  day's  difference. 

But  what  worries  me  is  the  fact  that 
this  has  to  go  back  to  the  other  body. 
They  have  to  get  it  up.  They  might  try 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  and  that 
very  likely  would  be  objected  to,  or 
they  will  have  to  vote  on  it  again.  This 
will  become  badminton  and  we  will  be 
hitting  this  birdie  back  and  forth  even 
further. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  makes 
a  legitimate  point.  We  need  to  get  this 
finished  today  and  get  it  out  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  because  we 
do  have  this  deadline  that  we  are 
facing  on  Monday  and  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  difficulty  getting  it  to  the 
President  at  this  particular  moment. 
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So  I  have  to  question  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do  here.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  support  this  motion  to  commit. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  must 
reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  minority 
whip.  I  think  we  are  running  a  risk  of 
fouling  up  something  that  is  of  no 
doing  on  our  part  and  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out.  it  is  important  that 
we  handle  this  matter  with  dispatch. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER)  there  were— yeas  9.  nays  17. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 


passage.  Members  will  record  their 
votes  by  electronic  device. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  33,  nays 
304,  not  voting  96,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  98] 


Bad ham 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCO) 

dinger 

Coleman  (MOi 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Al<aka 

Aibosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barllelt 

Baleman 

Baie.s 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bel  h  line 

BiaKRi 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlerl 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bor.ski 

Breaiix 

Brut 

Brook.s 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coleman  (TXt 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorian 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 


YEAS-33 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Fiedler 

Geka-s 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Hillis 

Hunter 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lujan 

Mack 

NAYS-304 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( CA i 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans ( lA ) 

Evans (ILi 

Fiuscell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  I  Mil 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Herlel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Martin  (NCi 

McEwen 

Myers 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Siljander 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Whitten 


Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lalt  a 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  ( PL' 

Leiand 

Leni 

Levin 

Lev  It  as 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loetfler 

Long (LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Loll 

Lowry  (WAi 

Luken 

Liindine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NYl 

MarUnez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandle.ss 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKlnncy 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OHi 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Muriha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panel  t  a 

Parrls 

Pease 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porler 

Price 

Pritrhard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sa\age 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schrocder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FX) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spralt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 


Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Williams  iMTi 

Williams  lOH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  ( AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Z.schau 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Coelho 

Conte 

Courier 

Crockett 

DAmoUrs 

Daschle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  ( AL) 

Perraro 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 


Hall  'INi 

Hall,  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNI 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McNiilty 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

Nichols 

Nowak 


Ortiz 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Range! 

Rcgula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

RU.S.SO 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Wei.ss 

Wilson 

Wright 
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Messrs.  BONIOR  of  Michigan, 
MARTIN  of  New  York,  WORTLEY, 
MOORE,  and  LATTA  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

□  1400 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, this  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  322,  noes 
13,  not  voting  98,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  99] 
AYES-322 


Akaka 

Aibosta 

Ander.son 

Andrews  (TX) 

.Annunzio 

Aniliony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dlckin.son 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Drelcr 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

English 


Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Ha!!   Ral-^'h 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter- - 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 


Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Ma\Toules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

MorrLson  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstir 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Reid  ■v .. 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 
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Schumer 

Stark 

Wheat 

SeiberliriK 

Stratlon 

Whitehurst 

Sharp 

Slump 

Whilley 

Shau 

Swifi 

Whittaker 

Shelby 

Tallon 

Whiiten 

Shuster 

Tauke 

Williams  (MTi 

Sikorski 

Tauzin 

Williams' OH  1 

Siljander 

Taylor 

Winn 

Simon 

Thomas  (CA> 

Wirth 

Sisisky 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wise 

Skpen 

Torres 

Wolf 

Slattery 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Smith  (FL) 

Traxler 

Wortley 

Smith  iNEi 

Udall 

Wyden 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vander  Jat;: 

Wvlie 

Smith.  Robert 

Vandergrifl 

Yales 

Snowe 

Venlo 

Yalron 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Young  (AK) 

Solar/ 

WaUren 

Young iFLi 

Spencc 

Wat  kins 

Young  iMOi 

Sprat  t 

Wax  man 

Zschau 

Stangers 

Weaver 

Staniieland 

Weber 

NOES- 13 

Badham 

Mack 

Solomon 

Broomfield 

McCandless 

Slenholm 

Brown  (CO) 

Roemer 

Walker 

Daniel 

Sensenbrenner 

Lowery  iCA) 

Shumway 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-98 

Ackerman 

Hance 

Pashayan 

Addabbo 

Hansen  'ID' 

Patman 

Alexander 

Hefner 

Patterson 

Andrews  iNC) 

Heftel 

Paul 

Bevill 

Hightower 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Bonker 

Jenkins 

Pursell 

Bosco 

Jones  (OKi 

Rangel 

Boucher 

Jones  ( TN : 

Regula 

Boxer 

Kaptur 

Ridge 

Bryani 

Kazen 

Robinson 

Burton  (CA> 

Kennelly 

Rodino 

Chappie 

Kogo\Sfk 

Rostenkowski 

Coelho 

LaFalce 

Rowland 

Conte 

U'hman  iCA' 

Roybal 

Courier 

Lent 

Russo 

Crockett 

Levine 

Sawyer 

D' Amours 

Lewis  iCA) 

Shannon 

Daschle 

Lipinski 

Skelion 

Dicks 

Markey 

Smith  (lAi 

Donnelly 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Denny 

Dymally 

Marriott 

St  Germain 

Edwards  <  ALi 

Martini  NY' 

Stokes 
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Sundquist 
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McNulty 
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Michel 
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Miller  (CA) 
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Gibbons 

Mmish 

Weiss 

Gore 

Nichols 

Wil.son 

Guarini 

Nowak 

Wright 

Hall  'IN' 

Ortiz 

an- 


So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nouiiced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UMI 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  legislative  schedule  for 
the  balance  of  the  week  and  for  next 
week,  and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  for  advis- 
ing the  Members  of  our  schedule. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  consider  next  the  rule  on  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Act  and 
complete    consideration    of    that    bill. 


and  that  will  conclude  the  business  for 
the  day. 

The  House  will  not  meet  tomorrow. 
It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  go  over  until  Monday  next,  at 
which  time  the  House  will  consider 
under  suspension  19  bills.  Those  bills 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.  5188.  authorizations  for  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  Customs 
Service,  and  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive; 

H.R.  5147.  implement  Eastern  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement: 

H.R.  4585.  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  authorizations: 

H.R.  4921.  Bon  Sccours  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Alabama: 

H.J.  Res.  537.  designate  Brigantine 
and  Barnegat  Units  of  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  as  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge: 

H.R.  5051.  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  amendments: 

H.R.  5050.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  au- 
thorizations extension: 

H.R.  4263.  Tennessee  Wilderness: 

H.R.  5076.  Pennsylvania  Wilderness: 

H.R.  4596.  acquire  McClintock 
House  in  Waterloo.  N.Y..  for  national 
historic  site: 

H.R.  3472.  amend  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  re  Pierre  Marquette  River: 

H.R.  5100.  authorization.s  for  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  25.  rename 
St.  Croix  Island  Monument  as  St. 
Croix  International  Historic  Site: 

H.R.  4406.  amend  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  designate  Wildcat  Brook 
(N.H.)  for  potential  addition  to  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System: 

H.R.  3787.  amend  National  Trails 
System  Act  by  adding  Oregon-Califor- 
nia Trail  to  study  lists: 

H.R.  3739.  amend  the  act  for  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area: 

H.R.  4176.  Southern  Ute  Indians 
Reservation  boundary  confirmation. 
Colorado: 

H.R.  5027,  United  States  Code  title 
10  amendments  re  retired  pay  to 
spouses  and  former  spouses:  and 

H.R.  4952.  assistance  to  Indian  tribes 
in  Nevada  and  Utah  relating  to 
planned  deployment  of  MX  missiles. 
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The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday  and  consider  the  Private  Cal- 
endar, and  suspensions  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  4666,  provide  for  recovery  by 
the  United  States  of  costs  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  in  certain  circum- 
stances: 

H.R.  5041.  Joint  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  commending  Co- 
lombian Government  for  recent  co- 
caine seizures  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  supporting  initia- 
tives of  Contadoras  and  resulting 
agreements  among  Central  American 
nations;  and 


H.R.  5287.  higher  education  amend- 
ments. 

Following  debates  on  those  suspen- 
sions, we  shall  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  7.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  and 
complete  its  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that 
all  votes  on  suspensions  on  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  There  will  be  no  votes  on 
suspensions  on  Monday  and  no  votes 
on  any  suspensions  on  that  day  or 
Tue.sday  until  the  end  of  business  on 
Tuesday.  May  1. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week.  May  2,  3.  and  4.  the  House 
will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and 
11  a.m.  the  balance  of  the  week,  con- 
sidering the  conference  report  on  S. 
64.  the  Irish  Wilderness  Act:  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1129.  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments, and  H.R.  4275.  Federal  Recla- 
mation Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Au- 
thorization Act.  open  rule.  1  hour  of 
debate. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday.  Conference  reports,  of  course, 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later.  It  is  my  thought  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  House  will  not 
meet  Friday  if  we  can  complete  this 
program,  but  we  cannot  give  total  as- 
surance of  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  providing  us  with  this  lengthy  and 
significant  list  of  legislation  that  will 
be  considered  next  week,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  the  one  question 
this  gentleman  had.  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  be  in  session  on  Friday. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  we  would  be 
in  session  on  Friday  of  next  week,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  not  presently  an- 
ticipated if  we  can  complete  the  pro- 
gram as  announced. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
MONDAY.  MAY  7,  1984,  TO  RE- 
CEIVE FORMER  MEMBERS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 
on  Monday.  May  7.  1984.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  this  Chamber 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECIoARE  RECESSES  ON  TUES- 
DAY. MAY  8.  1984.  FOR  JOINT 
MEETING  TO  COMMEMORATE 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
ce.sses  at  any  time  on  Tuesday.  May  8. 
1984.  for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  meet- 
ing to  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask 
the 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 

TUESDAY.  MAY  8,  1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  May  7. 
1984.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  a.m.  on 
Tue.sday.  May  8.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  16.  1984. 
FOR  JOINT  MEETING  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  May 
16.  1984.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  joint 
meeting  the  President  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  30.   1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  in  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 126.  the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Speaker,  designates  Tuesday.  May  8. 
1984.  as  the  day  for  the  joint  meeting 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 


PROVIDING         FOR         CONSIDER 
ATION   OF  H.R.   5172.   NATIONAL 
BUREAU     OF     STANDARDS     AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1984  AND  1985 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  481  and  a.sk 
for  its  immediate  con^deration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res.  481 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time'after  tlie  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clau.se  l(b>  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5172)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  wilh.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  pro\isions  of  sec- 
tions 311(a).  401(bHl)  and  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93  344)  are  hereby  waived,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failui'e  to 
comply  wilh  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a). 
rule  XXI  are  hereb.v  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections,  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pa.ssage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pend- 


ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  481 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5172.  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards authorization  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology.  It 
is  an  open  rule,  allowing  any  germane 
amendment  to  be  offered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  rather  than  by 
sections,  with  each  title  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  House  Reso- 
lution 481  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  rule  waives  a  number  of  points  of 
order  so  that  the  bill  may  be  consid- 
ered. The  rule  waives,  first  of  ail.  sec- 
tions 311(a)  and  401(bKl)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  budget  act  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  any  measure 
providing  new  entitlement  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year  if  enactment  of  that 
measure  would  breach  or  further 
breach  the  spending  ceiling  for  that 
fiscal  year.  The  spending  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1984  has  been  breached  al- 
ready. So.  any  additional  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1984  will  further  breach  the 
ceiling  and  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  this  section. 

Section  306  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Authorization  Act.  which 
would  be  considered  under  this  resolu- 
tion, raises  the  salary  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  to  level  IV  on  the  exec- 
utive .schedule.  The  raise  is  effective 
immediately.  Hence,  the  bill,  as  report- 
ed, provides  new  entitlement  authority 
in  fi.scal  year  1984.  Consequently,  the_ 
bill,  as  reported,  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  311(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

Section  401(b)(1)  of  the  budget  act 
prohibits  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure providing  new  entitlement  author- 
ity which  is  effective  before  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  bill  is  report- 
ed. The  bill  was  reported  in  calendar 
year  1984  and  the  new  entitlement  au- 
thority would  be  effective  before  the 
.start  of  fiscal  year  1985.  Consequently, 
the  bill,  as  reported,  would  violate  sec- 
tion 401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Rules  Committee  understands 
that  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  will  offer  a  floor  amend- 
ment limiting  the  raise  in  salary  to 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation acts.  In  that  case,  the  bill 
would  not  provide  new  entitlement  au- 
thority and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
would  not  violate  .sections  311(a)  or 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Because 
the  committee  amendment  would  cure 
these  violations,  the  rule  waives  the 
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points  of  order  and  permits  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  House  Resolution  481 
waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  any  measure  making  authori- 
zations'for  a  fiscal  year  if  the  measure 
was  not  reported  by  May  15  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  H.R.  5172  contains  vari- 
ous authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1984;  however,  it  was  not  reported  by 
May  15,  1983.  The  purpose  of  the  May 
15  deadline  is  to  insure  that  authoriza- 
tions are  adopted  in  time  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  relevant  appro- 
priations. The  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  reported  out  H.R. 
2513.  providing  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  by  May  15.  1983. 
The  House,  however,  did  not  consider 
H.R.  2513  last  year.  However,  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  were  enacted 
in  Public  Law  98-166.  The  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  levels  in  H.R.  5172 
reflect  the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tions already  enacted  into  law.  Be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  reported  out  fiscal  year 
1984  authorizations  by  the  deadline 
and  because  the  purposes  of  section 
402(a)  have  been  met,  the  rule  waives 
section  402(a). 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5(a)  prohibits 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill.  Sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  H.R.  5172  expands  the 
purposes  for  which  fees  for  calibration 
and  other  services  may  be  used.  Sec- 
tion 301(a)  permits  the  working  cap- 
ital fund  to  be  used  to  replace  equip- 
ment and  inventories.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  fund  may  be  used  have 
already  been  authorized.  H.R.  5172 
does  not  provide  for  any  additional 
fees  to  be  collected.  For  these  reasons, 
the  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5172  authorizes 
$115.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$132.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
bill  authorizes  important  programs  to 
improve  our  Nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment capabilities.  Two  of  the 
programs  authorized  include  the 
center  for  building  research  and  the 
Fire  Research  Center.  These  programs 
were  eliminated  in  the  President's 
1984  budget  proposal.  In  order  to 
maintain  these  important  programs, 
the  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $6.7  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

In  addition,  $4.1  million  is  author- 
ized for  the  Office  of  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  Innovation.  That 
office  develops  policies  and  coopera- 
tive activities  between  Government 
and  industry  to  enhance  technological 
innovation  and  industrial  productivity. 
These  programs  are  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tion's technological  advancement. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  by  adopting  the  rule 
before  us. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  It  is  $8  million  over  the 
President's  budget.  I  know  there  will 
be  some  amendments  offered  on  the 
floor  and  the  bill  will  be  amply  debat- 
ed. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  lime  either,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  members. 

The    vote   was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  282.  nays 
47.  not  voting  104.  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  100] 
YEAS— 282 


Akaka 

Cooper 

Garcia 

Albosla 

Corcoran 

Gaydos 

Anderson 

Coughlin 

Gejdenson 

Andrews  iNCi 

Coyne 

Gekas 

Andrews  iTX) 

Daniel 

Gephardt 

Annunzio 

Darden 

Gilman 

Anthony 

Davis 

Glickman 

A.-ipm 

Dellums 

Gradison 

AiiCoin 

Derrick 

Gray 

Barnard 

Diniiell 

Green 

Bales 

Dixon 

Gunder.son 

Bedell 

DorKan 

Hall  <OH) 

Beilenson 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bennett 

Downey 

Hall.  Sam 

Berman 

Duncan 

Hamilton 

BiasKi 

Durbin 

Hammersohmidl 

Bhley 

Dwyer 

Harkin 

Boehlert 

Dyson 

Hatcher 

Boland 

Early 

Hawkins 

Boner 

Eckart 

Hayes 

Bonior 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Borski 

Edwards  (CAi 

Hillis 

Breaux 

Edwards  (OKI 

Hopkins 

Bntl 

Emerson 

Horlon 

Brooks 

English 

Howard 

Broomfield 

Erdreich 

Hoyer 

Brown  iCAi 

Erlenborn 

Hubbard 

Broyhill 

Evans  (lAi 

Huckaby 

Byron 

Evans iIL) 

Hughes 

Campbell 

Fascell 

Hutto 

Carney 

Fazio 

Hyde 

Carper 

Feighan 

Ireland 

Carr 

Fiedler 

Jeffords 

Chandler 

Fields 

John.son 

Clay 

Flippo 

Jones  iNC) 

Clinger 

Ford  (MI) 

Jones  (OK) 

Coats 

Frank 

Kaslenmeier 

Coleman  <TX) 

Franklin 

Kildee 

Collins 

Frenzel 

Kindness 

Conable 

Fuqiia 

Klerzka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Ix-ach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

L*vitas 

Lewis  (FLi 

Lloyd 

Ixjeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  iMD) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  iILi 

Martin  iNC) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

MeCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Archer 
Badham 
Barllett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Beth  line 
Bilirakis 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (IN) 
Cheney 
Coleman  (MO) 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obev 

Olin 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pajihayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 
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Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheal 

Whiiehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Williams  iMTi 

Williams  (OH  I 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  <AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hansen  ( UT  i 

Hartnetl 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hunter 

Kasich 

Livingston 

Lungren 

Mack 

McCandless 


McCollum 

Moorhead 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Nielson 

Roberts 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Solomon 

Stump 

Walker 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING- 104 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Barnes 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Crockett 


D  Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  ( TN  i 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodlmg 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 


Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levine 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lipinski 

Markey 

Marlenee 


Marnolt 

Paul 

Smith,  Denn.N 

Martin  (NY) 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

McCain 

Pickle 

Stokes 

McCloskey 

Pursell 

Sludds 

McDade 

Rangel 

SundquLSl 

McNulty 

Regula 

Synar 

Michel 

Robin.son 

TorriccUi 

Miller  (CA) 

Rodino 

Valentine 

Minish 

Rostenkowski 

Vucanorich 

Nichols 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Nowak 

Russo 

Whitlen 

Ortiz 

Sawyer 

Wilson 

Patman 

Skelton 

Wright 

Patterson 

Smith  (lA) 

D  1440 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  and  Mr.  BE- 
REUTER changed  their  votes  from 
■yea"  to  'nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  5172. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1984  AND 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  481  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5172. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5172)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Richardson  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fu(3ua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  5172, 
provides  for  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  sever- 
al smaller  related  activities.  The  bill 


has  been  the  subject  of  4  days  of  hear- 
ings in  our  committee  and  was  report- 
ed by  the  full  committee  on  April  4.  It 
would  authorize  some  $132.8  million 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  an 
additional  $5.2  million  for  the  Office 
of  Productivity,  Technology,  and  In- 
formation, for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles, 
Mr.  Chairman.  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
our  committee  last  year  reported  out 
the  bill,  H.R.  2513,  and  that  bill  was 
not  considered  by  the  House.  We  have 
therefore  included  it  as  title  I  of  the 
current  bill  before  us.  Title  1  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  2513,  with  one  significant 
exception.  The  amounts  that  would  be 
authorized  have  been  reduced  slightly 
to  conform  with  the  fiscal  amounts 
provided  for  in  the  appropriation  acts 
and  also  in  Public  Law  98-166. 

We  have  included  title  I  to  provide 
continuity  of  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

Title  II  contains  the  authorization 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  sev- 
eral related  activities  for  fiscal  vear 
1985. 

The  total  included  in  the  bill  is  $138 
million,  which  compares  to  the  Presi- 
dents  request  of  $130  million,  and 
with  the  appropriation  level  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  of  $120  million. 

Our  committee  arrived  at  the  recom- 
mended level  for  these  activities  after 
considerable  hearings  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  priorities  reflected  in 
the  President's  budget.  Most  signifi- 
cant was  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  target  two  small  but  im- 
portant programs,  the  fire  research 
and  the  building  research  programs. 
Both  of  these  programs  had  been  tar- 
geted for  termination  last  year  as  well. 
In  both  instances  they  were  restored 
by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  brought  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  now  for  consideration  on 
the  House  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren). 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  salute  the  consideration  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  brought  to 
this  bill,  authorizing  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  interest 
that  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
comm.ittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  given  to  considering  the  program 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  program  as 
its  use  given  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  go.  and  yet 
because  the  Bureau  of  Standards  fo- 
cuses on  the  need  for  sophisticated  sci- 
entific measurement,  this  program  is 
critical  as  a  facilitator  of  much  of  the 
economic  activity  in  our  country.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  us  that  our  measure- 


ment capabilities  are  equal  to  the  de- 
mands that  exploding  technology  is 
making  on  commerce.  It  provides  a 
critical  service  to  the  American  econo- 
my. 

There  are  many  ways  that  you  can 
distribute  the  emphasis  we  put  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  minority  and  the  majority  see  eye 
to  eye  on  some  of  the  most  important 
ones.  Although  we  weigh  the  requests 
of  the  administration  a  little  different- 
ly, by  and  large  we  are  very  close  in 
terms  of  dollars  in  the  overall. 

The  most  important  thing  is  the 
agreement  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority  about  the  importance  of 
maintaining  both  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research  and  the  Center  for  Building 
Research  Technology.  Both  of  these 
are  relatively  small  efforts,  somewhere 
in  the  range  of  $5  million  or  there- 
abouts. Both  of  which  were  zeroed  out 
by  the  administration;  but  I  think 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  doing  the 
right  thing  in  supporting  their  mainte- 
nance at  the  present  levels  of  effort. 

Clearly,  the  contribution  of  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research  is  one  which 
we  ought  to  support  out  of  respect  for 
the  lives  and  safety  issues  involved. 
That  center  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  a  host  of  fire-related 
breakthroughs,  both  in  protection  for 
firefighters  themselves  and  also  in  the 
development  of  low-pressure  sprinkler 
systems  that  are  now  seen  as  the  real 
hope  for  residential  fire  protection 
where  most  of  the  lives  are  lost. 

The  same  thing  can  be  .said  of  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology,  an 
area  where  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  buildings  and  their  character- 
istics is  most  important  for  our  econo- 
my. 

The  testimony  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  was 
that  one  effort  alone  of  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology,  an  effort  to 
standardize  the  requirement  for  insu- 
lation that  had  been  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  saved  the  con- 
struction industry  literally  $90  million 
in  one  item  alone.  The  savings  from 
that  one  action,  if  simply  put  in  the 
bank,  would  provide  the  ongoing  reve- 
nue to  fund  this  level  of  effort  forever. 

n  1450 

All  recognize  the  Center  for  Building 
Technology  as  a  very  cost  effective 
effort,  one  recognized  on  both  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  want  to  salute  the  minority  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
program,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion did  not. 

We  do  differ  in  how  we  cut  the  cloth 
in  some  of  the  other  programs.  With 
respect  to  biotechnology,  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  a  $3  million 
effort.  The  committee  bill  preserves 
that  $3  million  effort  in  new  measure- 
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ment  techniques  for  the  emerging  bio- 
technology industry. 

Measurement  is  the  key  to  com- 
merce. If  we  are  unable  to  measure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  microorganisms, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  sell  them.  The  ad- 
ministration recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  in  recommending  the  bio- 
technology measurement  effort  in  the 
bill. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  fire 
and  building  technology  efforts,  the 
minority  provides  no  funds  for  bio- 
technology. I  would  argue  that,  inas- 
much as  the  administration  recognized 
this  as  an  area  of  important  present 
investment  that  can  only  be  made  by 
Government,  we  ought  to  maintain 
that  manpower  in  the  bill. 

Similar  arguments  would  lie  for  the 
initiatives  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  area  of  manufacturing 
process  and  quality  control.  Again, 
measurements  efforts  that  are  the  key 
to  great  increases  in  productivity,  es- 
pecially considering  the  role  of  auto- 
mation in  industry.  And  again,  only 
Government  has  the  incentive  to  do 
the  measurement  research  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  these  kinds  of  processes. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  effort,  also 
supported  by  the  administration,  of 
cold  neutron  beam  measurements 
which  are  aimed  at  further  under- 
standing of  the  surface  characteristics 
of  materials.  Surface  characteristics 
are  critical  to  advanced  treatment  of 
materials,  such  as  the  layering  of  one 
alloy  over  another  or  treating  the  sur- 
face of  materials  to  change  their  per- 
formance. There  have  been  applica- 
tions in  that  area  in  jet  turbines  where 
before  we  had  to  use  very  heavy  mate- 
rials simply  to  get  the  surface  behav- 
ior. Now  we  are  able  to  use  lighter  ma- 
terials and  alloy  or  overlay  on  top  of 
that  the  surface  materials  that  we 
need. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  cold  neutron 
beam  research  will  enable  us  to  go  far- 
ther in  the  area  of  understanding  the 
surface  characteristics  of  materials 
and  be  a  very  good  investment.  The 
administration  recognized  that.  The 
administration  urged  that  investment. 
The  committee  maintains  it. 

It  is  true  that  reasonable  people  can 
differ  on  the  priority  of  these  pro- 
grams. All  are  relatively  small.  All  are 
in  the  $1  million  to  $5  million  range. 

But  it  is  also  true  that,  once  we  pre- 
serve the  fire  and  the  building  tech- 
nology work,  it  is  hard  not  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  other  programs 
which  were  judged  to  how  high  priori- 
ty by  the  administration.  If  cuts  are  to 
be  made  to  heed  the  overall  level 
within  the  total  recommended  by  the 
administration,  it  is  hard  not  to  reduce 
these  other  efforts  in  our  view,  below 
the  necessary  critical  mass,  because 
the  dollar  amounts  we  are  talking 
about  are  literally  so  small. 

So  I  would  urge  people  to  under- 
stand that,  once  you  support   impor- 


tance of  the  fire  effort  and  the  build- 
ing research  effort  and  recognize  the 
strength  of  the  administration's  argu- 
ments for  the  other  initiatives,  the  bill 
will  come  out  at  the  level  that  the 
committee  has  reported.  There  is 
simply  not  very  much  room  to  reduce 
those  programs  without  cutting  them 
to  the  point  where  the  proper  question 
would  be:  Should  they  exist  at  all? 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
have  made  an  excellent  presentation 
of  where  we  lie  with  this  bill.  It  is  not 
a  bill  which  involves  a  significant 
amount  of  money  relative  to  the  over- 
sight budget  of  this  country.  But  it  is  a 
bill  which  significantly  impacts  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  there- 
fore is  one  which  we  must  take  very 
seriously  and  address.  I  believe,  in  spe- 
cifics and  in  light  of  where  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  going  to  go. 

The  request  by  the  Bureau  prior  to 
this  bill  being  put  forward  was  8.6  per- 
cent above  the  appropriated  level  for 
1984.  In  other  words,  the  President's 
request  representated  an  8.6  percent 
increase.  This  bill,  however,  represents 
a  14-percent  increase  in  1  year.  The  re- 
quest of  this  bill  is  $6.7  million  above 
the  Bureau's  request,  and,  yes,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  additional 
$6.7  million  makes  sense  in  many 
areas,  if  we  did  not  have  a  $200  billion 
deficit. 

It  is  another  situation  much  like  the 
NSF  budget  which  we  dealt  with  yes- 
terday where  you  have  an  agency 
which  is  doing  good  work,  which  can 
do  more  good  work,  but  which  has  re- 
ceived significant  increases  to  reflect 
the  good  work  it  has  done,  which  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  administration 
for  this  good  work  by  the  significant 
increases  in  funding.  And  yet  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  even  go  further 
and  add  increases  upon  increases. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  again 
today  is  what  level  of  increase  are  we 
going  to  have  for  this  agency.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  level  of  increase  which 
is  8.6  percent  over  last  year's  appropri- 
ated level  or  are  we  going  to  have  a 
level  14  percent  over  last  year's  appro- 
priated level?  And  in  a  combined  basis 
I  think  you  are  talking  about  22  per- 
cent and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
28  or  29  percent,  and  maybe  it  is  26 
and  33  percent  over  2  years. 

So  this  agency  has  done  well  and 
this  bill  is  a  significant  increase.  But  it 
is  an  increase  which  in  my  opinion  is 
inappropriate  because  the  administra- 
tion increase  was  also  significant  and 
yet  took  into  account  the  deficit  situa- 
tion. 

The  bill  itself  addresses  a  number  of 
new  initiatives,  new  initiatives  which 
again  the  agency  should  be  and  can 
undertake.  However,  they  are  initia- 
tives which  in  this  time  of  fiscal  re- 


straint I  believe  the  agency  cannot 
afford  to  undertake. 

The  fact,  a  number  of  these  initia- 
tives sort  of  have  the  proverbial 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent  syndrome 
to  them.  The  initiatives  proposed  in 
the  area  of  supercomputers  presented 
about  $4.3  million  and  I  believe  has  an 
out-year  cost  of  up  to  $5  million  in  ad- 
dition. The  cold  neutron  proposal, 
which  I  happen  to  think  is  a  new  one 
and  a  new  initiative,  has  $1.5  million 
for  this  year  but  could  be  $30  million 
before  it  is  finished.  The  biotechnol- 
ogy area,  the  limits  on  biotechnology 
are  totally  without  perspective  at  this 
time  but  it  is  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
be  spending  a  lot  more  money  in  that 
area  if  we  start  this  new  initiative  this 
year. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration, while  increasing  the  funding 
for  NBS  by  8.6  percent,  and  the  bill 
and  the  proposal  by  8.6  percent  zeroed 
out  the  fire  research  and  the  building 
research  areas.  In  light  of  that  I  think 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  these  new  initia- 
tives which  have  been  proposed  and 
supported  by  the  administration  are 
going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
not  only  this  year  but  in  the  outyears 
relative  to  the  entire  budget  of  NBS 
and  will  continue  to  put.  as  a  result  of 
that  additional  cost,  strain  on  the  un- 
derlying functions  of  NBS  which  have 
been  and  have  been  strongly  support- 
ed in  the  area  of  fire  research  and 
building  research  where  they  have 
done  such  a  good  job,  and  for  my  opin- 
ion I  also  think  we  should  come  from 
strength. 

This  is  an  agency  whose  strength 
has  been  in  the  fire  research  and 
building  research  and  we  should  con- 
tinue those  programs  and  continue  to 
fund  them  at  adequate  levels  before 
we  go  on  to  new  initiatives,  especially 
at  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint. 

D  1500 

The  Bureau  is  an  agency  which  has 
an  excellent  track  record,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  it  is  also  an 
agency  which,  like  every  other  agency 
in  this  Government,  must  be  looked  at 
in  the  perspective  of  the  entire  spend- 
ing in  the  Government. 

And  here  we  are  asking  for  an  8.6- 
percent  increase  by  the  administration 
and  yet  the  committee  asks  for  an  ad- 
ditional 6  percent  on  top  of  that. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  if  we  do 
not  have  the  strength  and  capacity  in 
this  Congress  to  bring  a  budget  which 
is  so  relatively  small,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  which  is  an  $125  to  $130 
million  budget,  down  to  the  levels 
which  were  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  would  say  that  we  probably 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  this 
Federal  budget  at  any  point.  It  is  just 
very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  we 
can  sit  here  and  argue  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficits  when  we  are 
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dealing  with  an  agency  that  has  re- 
ceived a  proposed  8.6-percent  increase 
and  we  decide  to  put  another  6  percent 
on  top  of  that  and  the  numbers  are  so 
small  that  we  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  even  stand  up  to  that  additional  6 
percent  and  just  allow  an  8.6-percent 
increase. 

The  time  has  come.  I  think,  as  small 
as  this  agency's  budget  may  be.  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stand  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  judge 
each  agency  in  relationship  not  only 
to  its  own  qualities  but  in  relationship 
to  the  deficit. 

Here  is  a  good  chance  to  do  it.  be- 
cause you  can  vote  for  a  significant  in- 
crease in  spending  for  this  agency  and 
still  say  that  you  are  being  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

So  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  bring  this  budget  in  line  with  an 
8.6-percent  increase  versus  a  14-per- 
cent increase. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret,  again,  taking  the 
time  of  the  Members  to  go  over  some 
of  the  aspects  of  this  bill,  most  of 
which  have  been  very  well  treated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  we  all  understand  the  nature 
of  the  bill,  the  value  of  the  programs 
that  are  involved  here,  and  I  think  we 
also  understand  that  we  are  going  to 
hear  some  of  the  .same  arguments  that 
were  made  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
bill  with  regard  to  reductions  in  this 
bill. 

Now.  I  will  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire who  has  made  the  point  that  the 
administration  has  given  a  relatively 
good  budget  to  this  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

I  complimented  the  administration 
yesterday  for  their  recommendations 
in  connection  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  I  will  do  the 
same  today  with  regard  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

But  I  would  ask  us  all  to  look  at  the 
situation  that  is  involved  here  and  see 
if  we  cannot  make  discriminating  judg- 
ments on  some  basis  other  than  simply 
saying  that  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  request. 

We  know  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  request.  We  are  not 
going  to  adopt  a  budget  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  request. 
So  let  us  look  at  the  details  here  and 
see  what  we  want  to  do  about  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  two  of 

the    additions    have    to   do    with    the 

building  safety  and  the  fire  programs. 

We  are  involved  here  in  that  delicate 

interface  between  the  role  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  and  the  role  of  the 
private  sector. 

This  administration,  in  looking  at 
that  interface,  has  made  some  judg- 
ments that  they  either  will  or  will  not 
continue  to  fund  programs.  In  this 
case  they  decided  they  did  not  want  to 
continue  funding  them.  They  made  a 
mistake,  that  is  all. 

They  almost  made  that  same  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  funding  aerospace 
research,  for  example,  and  after  they 
went  into  an  extended  study  of  the  im- 
portance of  federally  supported  aero- 
.space  research,  they  decided  to  contin- 
ue with  that. 

If  these  programs  were  not  so  small 
that  they  have  not  even  made  such  a 
study,  they  would  recommend  that 
these  be  continued,  because  the  insur- 
ance industry  is  not  going  to  fund  this 
kind  of  research  and  the  building  in- 
dustry is  not  going  to  fund  this  kind  of 
research.  They  both  testified  to  that 
effect. 

They  have  asked  the  Bureau  to  con- 
tinue with  it  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  it.  If  you  .saw  some  of  the 
television  coverage  on  the  earthquake 
in  California  this  last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, you  would  have  noted  that  the 
question  was  asked:  Why  is  it  that  a 
6.2  Richter  .scale  earthquake  did  no 
more  damage  than  it  did?  And  the 
answer  was  given  that  it  is  because  we 
have  improved  building  and  structural 
standards  to  the  point  that  the  newly 
con.structed  buildings  can  resist  that 
size  earthquake,  where  they  would 
have  been  destroyed  25  years  ago. 

That  research  is  done  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  it  would  not  be  done 
anywhere  else. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard 
to  the  Institute  for  Computer  Science 
and  Technology.  Obviously,  we  have 
another  interface  with  a  huge  private 
industry.  Who  is  going  to  do  the  re- 
search? Well.  I  will  tell  you  that  pri- 
vate industry  is  not  going  to  do  the 
kind  of  .standards  research  that  the 
Bureau  is  doing.  Yesterday's  Post  had 
a  major  article  headlined.  -Pact 
Signed  for  Standards  on  Computers.  " 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
head  of  the  NBS  were  there  along 
with  representatives  of  a  number  of 
private  firms.  One  of  those  was  a  vice 
president  of  General  Motors,  a  former 
administrator  of  NASA.  Bob  Frosch. 
who  many  of  us  know. 

Frosch  said  that  improving  existing 
computer  equipment  could  double  pro- 
ductivity in  some  GM  departments 
and  new,  completely  compatible  equip- 
ment could  increase  productivity  four- 
fold. 

It  was  to  obtain  that  kind  of  compat- 
ibility that  he  signed  a  contract  to  es- 
tablish these  interface  standards  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

And  that  is  what  private  industry 
wants  the  Bureau  to  do.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration, the  OMB,  is  suggesting 
that  we  cut  funding  for  this  Institute 


in  half.  That  is  ridiculous.  That  would 
eliminate  a  program  which  holds  the 
potential  for  multiplying  the  produc- 
tivity of  American  industry  many 
times  over. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  before 
you  probably  this  year  or  next  a  lot  of 
proposals  to  vastly  expand  the  Federal 
Governments  role  in  improving  pro- 
ductivity in  this  country.  We  have  had 
them  before. 

The  fact  is  that  the  programs  we 
have  in  existence  now.  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  are  the  best 
thing  we  can  be  doing  for  American  in- 
dustry. We  have  had  the  NBS  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  accepted  by  industry,  it 
is  making  a  tremendous  contribution, 
and  for  us  to  come  in  willy-nilly  and 
cut  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  it,  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  it.  the  parts 
that  are  doing  the  most  to  equip  our 
economy  for  this  new  age  that  we  are 
emerging  into:  is  just  not  good  sense. 

And  yet  that  little  Institute,  funded 
at  $10  million  over  in  NBS,  gets  kicked 
around  from  pillar  to  post.  Last  year 
they  were  going  to  take  it  completely 
out  and  put  it  over  in  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  knows 
very  little  about  computer  standards. 
This  year  they  are  keeping  it  in  NBS. 
but  they  are  just  cutting  its  budget  in 
half. 

We  want  to  put  the  money  back.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  10  times  over. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  accept  the  fig- 
ures that  are  in  the  committee  bill. 
They  have  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  apply  a  standard  of  commonsense 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  not  a  blind  adherence  to 
.some  set  of  numbers  that  you  know 
and  I  know  came  from  some  bureau- 
crat over  at  OMB  who  did  not  spend 
half  the  time  that  the  committee  has 
in  looking  at  this. 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5172. 
and  to  congratulate  my  friend.  Mr. 
Walgren.  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Chairman  Fuqua.  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  Winn,  for  their 
excellent  work  in  creating  this  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
In  particular  I  would  like  to  address 
one  component  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  spon.sored  by  my.self  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen). 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  resulted  from  the 
work  of  my  Subcommitteee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight. 

All  of  us  have  read  about  failures  of 
buildings  and  bridges  throughout  the 
United  States  that  resulted  from  fail- 
ures in  their  structural  design.  Exam- 
ples such  as  the  collapse  of  a  walkway 
at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Kansas 
City,  or  the  failure  of  a  bridge  along 
Interstate  95  in  Connecticut  are  well 
known.  Moreover,  in  many  of  our  dis- 
tricts  we  know  of  some   building  or 
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bridge  that  collapsed  long  before  it 
should  have. 

In  its  investigation  of  these  structur- 
al failures,  the  subcommittee  did  not 
seek  to  assess  blame  in  any  particular 
case  but  rather  sought  to  identify  ge- 
neric causes  and  factors  responsible 
for  these  failures.  The  most  alarming 
of  the  findings  is  that  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  learning  from  our  past 
mistakes.  Results  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  failure  usually  Just  end  up  in 
the  files  of  a  law  firm  or  insurance 
company,  or  are  sealed  from  the 
public  altogether  in  the  litigation  set- 
tlements. 

Without  some  public  access  and  a 
central  repository  for  this  data,  the 
professionals  involved  in  architecture, 
engineering,  and  construction  do  not 
have  easily  accessible  technical  data 
on  the  causes  of  the  collapse  and  they 
cannot  use  the  data  to  avoid  making 
similar  mistakes.  Section  307  of  this 
bill  charges  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
with  maintaining  this  repository,  an 
idea  which  has  been  widely  endorsed 
by  the  professional  community. 

Section  307  also  gives  the  Bureau 
the  statutory  authority  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations of  major  structural  fail- 
ures. This  is  not  new:  it  merely  gives 
the  Bureau  statutory  authority  to  exe- 
cute a  function  it  has  been  carrying 
out  for  15  years  already.  The  Bureau 
has  made  a  number  of  investigations 
of  major  failures  throughout  the 
country,  which  have  been  enormously 
helpful  in  preventing  their  repetition. 

Section  307  does  not  give  Bureau 
regulatory  or  police  powers.  All  lan- 
guage that  would  have  preempted  the 
authority  of  local  and  State  authori- 
ties was  purposefully  left  out  of  the 
amendment.  Moreover,  the  report  to 
accompany  H.R.  5172  makes  it  clear 
that  the  committee  intended  that 
these  investigations  of  structural  fail- 
ures be  done  in  full  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  officials.  Lastly,  the 
Bureau  is  not  required  to  undertake 
any  investigation;  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  investigate  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Section  307  is 
widely  endorsed  and  recognizes  the  ex- 
cellent and  helpful  role  the  Bureau 
has  been  performing. # 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  California's  points  are  well  taken 
and  the  amendment  that  I  offer  will 
address  all  the  points  he  raised.  My 
amendment  will  retain  the  fire  re- 
search, retain  the  building  research, 
and  retain  the  computer  programs. 

So  I  agree.  And  the  amendment  will 
Still  state  an  8.6-percent  increase  in 
funding  versus  a  14-percent  increase  in 
funding.  It  will  be  addressed  primarily 
to  new  initiatives  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee along  with  the  funding  levels  of 
the  traditional  programs  of  NBS, 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5172,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  Consid- 
ering the  huge  budget  deficits  we  have 
been  having  over  the  last  several 
years,  I  want  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man FuQUA  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  for  doing  an  out- 
standing job  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. In  my  view,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  has  much 
to  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  the 
increased  productivity  of  this  Nation. 
In  this  regard,  proper  funding  of  its 
activities  will  insure  that  NBS  fulfills 
its  mandated  mission. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
strong  support  that  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  given  to 
the  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology  (ICST).  Public  Law 
89-306,  which  I  authored,  established 
for  the  first  time  a  program  to  develop 
ADP  and  communications  standards 
for  the  Federal  Government.  The  In- 
stitute, which  has  administered  this 
program  for  almost  20  years,  has  done 
a  commendable  job  in  developing 
standards  that  have  greatly  benefited 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  private 
sector.  For  example.  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  recently  announced  a  high  level 
Government-industry  standards  proj- 
ect which,  if  successful,  could  increase 
our  Nations  industrial  productivity 
fourfold. 

Notwithstanding  these  significant 
accomplishments,  the  administration 
over  the  last  3  years  has  tried  to  kill 
this  program  by  drastically  reducing 
its  funding.  While  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  successful- 
ly resisted  these  efforts,  the  Institute 
has  been  forced  to  operate  at  the  same 
level  since  1981.  Clearly,  we  cannot 
expect  a  vigorous  standards  program  if 
the  Institute  is  to  be  precluded  from 
even  the  nominal  increases  needed  for 
inflation.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  In- 
stitute's efforts  sometimes  generate 
opposition  from  vested  interests,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Government. 
However,  given  the  significant  .savings 
and  other  benefits  derived  from  this 
program.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  acquiesce  to  these  vested  in- 
terests. In  my  view,  any  program  that 
is  saving  the  Government  more  than 
10  times  its  cost  is  worth  funding  ade- 
quately and  deserves  the  full  support 
of  Congress. 

According  to  testimony  in  1981  by 
Joe  Wright,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  issuance  of  54  Federal 
information-processing  standards  by 
the  Institute  is  saving  the  Govern- 
ment about  $132  million  a  year.  Mr. 
Wright,  currently  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB,  testified  that  a  base  level  of  $10 


million  in  1981  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  productive  program  in  standards 
development.  Since  OMB  is  mandated 
by  law— the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1980— to  revitalize  the  Federal 
standards  program,  I  have  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Wright  that  OMB 
should  consider  increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing,  funding  for  this  im- 
portant program.  To  date.  I  have  not 
received  a  response  from  Mr.  Wright. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
would  consider  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  future  funding  of  the  Insti- 
tute.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  under  consideration 
H.R.  5172.  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorizations. 

This  Congress  failed  to  pass  any  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  this  bill  would  take  care  of 
that  situation  by  authorizing  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  both  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  out  of  my  con- 
cern, once  again,  for  the  budget,  that  I 
will  vote  against  this  authorizing  legis- 
lation. It  seems  incredible  that  with 
the  ink  barely  dry  on  the  first  budget 
resolution,  we  are  presented  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  authorizing  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  spend  $138  million, 
15  percent  above  the  previous  year's 
appropriations  level. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregg  amendment,  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  this  authorization  is  over  8 
percent,  more  than  current  services  in- 
crease. No  agency  of  Government 
should  receive  funding  in  excess  of  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  increase. 

Granted,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  not  a  large  Government 
agency,  and  when  compared  to  some 
of  the  big  ticket  items  in  the  budget,  it 
is  little  more  than  a  footnote  to  our 
deficit  problems.  However,  if  equity  is 
one  of  the  standards  that  we  strive  for 
in  the  budget,  then  we  should  not  be 
hesitating  to  ask  this  agency  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  that  we  ask  of 
others, 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.» 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5172.  the  fi.scal  year  1985  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  authorization 
legislation.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Science  and  Technology 
Committee.  Mr.  Fuqua.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  for  their  excellent  work  on  this 
legislation. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NBS)  is  the  Nation's  oldest  national 
laboratory,  and  the  lead  agency  for 
measurement  science  and  standards. 
The  NBS  is  uniquely  qualified  and  has 
the  mission  to  perform  measurement 


and  standard  work  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  United  States, 
and  critical  to  establishment  of  safety 
standards.  There  are  a  few  programs  I 
would  like  to  highlight. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
administration  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  fire  research  program  and  the 
building  research  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  The  ad- 
ministration's position  is  that  this 
work  can  be  adequately  performed  by 
the  private  sector.  The  committee  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  found  that  the  research 
would  be  performed  most  appropriate- 
ly and  effectively  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Building  safety  and  fire  re- 
search are  not  the  proper  areas  for 
skimping  on  spending.  The  major  task 
of  the  NBS  fire  research  program  is  to 
reduce  fire-related  residential  death 
and  injury.  State  governments  and  the 
private  sector  are  simply  not  equipped 
to  adequately  perform  this  kind  of 
work.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Science  Committee's  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  fire  and  building  re- 
search programs.  Testimony  from 
both  industry  and  private  sector  asso- 
ciations gave  no  basis  to  expect  that 
this  research  would  be  done  by  the 
private  sector. 

I  also  support  the  committee's  con- 
tinuation of  funding  for  computer  sci- 
ence and  technology  at  the  fiscal  year 
1984  level.  I  would  prefer  to  see  this 
program  grow,  but  support  the  level  of 
funding  as  essential  to  maintaining 
the  activities  of  NBS  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  coherent  national  in- 
formation policy.  The  Institute  for 
Computer  Science  and  Technology 
(ICST)  has  a  mandate  to  develop 
standards  and  guidelines  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
within  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  will  spend  bil- 
lions on  computers.  Ten  million  dol- 
lars per  year  to  insure  that  this  money 
is  well  spent  is  certainly  a  worthwhile 
investment.  In  addition.  ICST  contin- 
ues to  address  computer  security 
issues,  assess  new  technologies,  con- 
duct R&D  in  computer  test  and  per- 
formance measurements,  and  perform 
international  networking. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes $500,000  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  with  a 
basis  on  which  to  formulate  Federal 
policy  on  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  This 
modest  amount  would  provide  for  a 
comprehesive  survey  of  the  current 
status  of  metric  conversion  so  that  its 
role  in  U.S.  international  competitive- 
ness can  be  ascertained  and.  if  neces- 
sary, strengthened.  Many  U.S.  firms 
with  a  strong  reliance  on  foreign  trade 
have  slowly  changed  to  the  metric 
system  as  a  result  of  pressure  to  in- 
crease  foreign   sales.   But  since   only 


three  English-speaking  countries- 
Burma.  Brunei,  and  the  United 
States— are  not  committed  to  the 
metric  system,  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
NBS  to  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  with  the  facts  on 
which  to  base  Federal  policy  decisions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman.* 

D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  will  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles,  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  Of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  asse7nbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  'National  Bureau  of 
Standard.s  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Yeans  1984  and  1985". 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES, 
FISCAL  YEAR   1984 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  to  carry  out  activities  performed  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  sums 
set  forth  in  the  following  Une  items: 

(1)  Measurement  Research  and  Standards. 
$50,166,000. 

(2)  Engineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $21,276,000. 

(3)  Computer  Science  and  Technology. 
$10,000,000. 

14)  Core  Research  Program  for  Innovation 
and  Productivity.  $12,053,000. 

(5)  Technical  Competence  Fund, 
$8,169,000. 

(6)  Fire  Research  Center.  $5,827,000. 

(7)  Central  Technical  Support.  $8,227,000. 
(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of   this  or  any   other   Act    for   fiscal   year 
1984- 

(1)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(2),  not  less  than  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Center  for  Build- 
ing Research; 

(2)  of  the  total  amounts  authorized  under 
sub,sections  (a)(1)  and  (a>(2).  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Measure- 
ment Standards  for  the  Handicapped; 

(3)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  Computer  Science  and 
Technology; 

(4)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(4),  not  less  than  $3,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  Robotics  Research  and 
Development: 

(5)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(6),  not  less  than  $5,827,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Fire  Research 
Center;  and 

(6)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(7).  not  less  than  $400,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Central  Planning 
Office. 

tXCESS  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  102.  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  .section  101,  there 


is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  sum  of  $700,000  for  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  incurred  outside 
the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign 
currencies  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY,  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
INNOVATION 

Sec  103.  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  101.  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Produc- 
tivity, technology  and  Innovation,  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  the  sum  fo  $3,752,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research,  development,  and  related 
activities  in  the  field  of  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  9: 
delete  ■■3.752.000'  and  insert     3.625.000'. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  conforms  to  the  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Office  of 
Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion, to  the  amount  actually  appropri- 
ated. 

I  ask  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title^ 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II  .      - 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES, 
FISCAL  YEAR   1985 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,  to  carry  out  activities  performed  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  sums 
set  forth  in  the  following  line  items: 

( 1 )  Measurement  Research  and  Standards, 
$57,948,000. 

(2)  Engineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $23,194,000. 

(3)  Computer  Science  and  Technology, 
$10,000,000. 

(4)  Core  Research  Program  foi  Innovation 
and  Productivity,  $12,168,000. 

(5)  Technical  Competence  Fund, 
$8,598,000. 

(6)  Fire  Research  Center,  $5,827,000. 

(7)  Central  Technical  Support. 
$15,065,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1985- 

(1)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(2).  not  less  than  $3,969,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Center  for  Build- 
ing Research: 

(2)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
subsection  (a)(3).  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  Computer  Science  and 
Technology: 

(3)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
(a)(6),  not  less  than  $5,827,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Fire  Research  Center. 
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EXCESS  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  202.  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  201.  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  sum  of  $600,000  for  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  incurred  outside 
the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign 
currencies  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  to  be  excess  to  (he  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY.  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
INNOVATION 

Sec.  203.  tai  In  addition  to  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  section  201. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Productivity.  Technology  and  Innovation, 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  the  sum  of  $4,121,000 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  development, 
and  related  activities  in  the  field  of  innova- 
tion and  productivity. 

(bt  Of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  subsection  (a),  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Productivity.  Tech- 
nology and  Innovation  i.s  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  expend  $750,000  for  the  purpose  of 
substantially  mcreasinu  the  availability  of 
Japanese  science  and  engineering  literature 
to  United  States  .scientists  and  engineers 
through  increased  accessibility,  monitoring, 
screening,  translation,  abstracting,  indexing, 
dissemination,  awareness,  and  marketing.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  activity  the  Assistant 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  private  for  profit,  nonprofit, 
and  educational  organizations  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  other  government  organiza- 
tions, and  to  utilize  (for  all  or  part  of  this 
effort)  the  Director,  staff,  and  facilities  of 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service. 

METRIC  EVALUATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Sec  204.  (a<  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the    Metric  Evaluation  Act  of  1985". 

<b)  Authorization  of  Study.— (1)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  have  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  extent  of  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  panel  of 
not  to  exceed  seven  persons  to  establish  cri- 
teria for  eligible  bidders  to  perform  the 
study  authorized  by  this  Act  and  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  selected  study 
contractor.  Among  persons  appointed  to  the 
panel  the  President  shall  include  represent- 
atives from  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector.  Such  panel  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(3)  Members  of  such  panel,  other  than 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
panel  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment serving  without  pay. 

•  4)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  promulgate  the  criteria  for  eligible 
bidders  to  conduct  the  study  described  in 
section  4. 

ID)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  qualified  nongovernmental 
entity  to  conduct  the  study  described  in  sec- 
tion (c). 

(C)  Study  and  Report.— (1)  The  study  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  include— 


(a)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and  impact, 
present  and  prospective,  of  conversion  to 
the  SI  metric  system  in  the  materials  indus- 
try, including  the  minerals  industry  (ferrous 
arid  nonferrous).  the  nonmetallic  materials 
industry,  the  forest  product  industry,  the 
petrochemical  industry,  and  the  agricultural 
materials  industry: 

(b)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  and  impact, 
present  and  prospective,  of  conversion  to 
the  SI  metric  system  in  the  machinery  in- 
dustry including  motors,  complex  machine 
tools,  instruments,  and  other  similar  items; 

<c)  a  cost /benefit  analysis,  to  include  the 
cost  of  not  converting  to  the  predominant 
use.  of  the  SI  metric  system; 

(d)  an  analysis  of  potential  export  oppor- 
tunities if  United  States  .suppliers  use  the  SI 
metric  system  of  measurement; 

<e)  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems which  the  conversion  to  the  SI  metric 
system  of  measurement  in  the  materials  and 
machinery  sectors  would  have  upon  small 
business;  and 

(f)  any  other  topics  which  may  be  perti- 
nent to  such  study  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  panel. 

(2)  In  conducting  such  .study  the  contrac- 
tor shall  conduct  indepth  discussions  with 
corporate  executives  and  labor  movement 
officials  in  both  large  and  small  enterprises, 
and  other  appropriate  individuals  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  the  attitudes  toward  and 
effects  of  metrication. 

(3)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults and  conclusions  of  the  study  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  such  sums  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

amendment  offered  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  9.  following  line  17.  add  the  following 
new  .section: 

■  Sec  205.  Of  the  sums  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  title,  each  such  sum  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  6.2  percent." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
listened  to  the  debate  both  yesterda.v 
and  today  I  am  somewhat  reminded  of 
the  comment  that  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  one  time  made  about  the  Sovi- 
ets building  military  weapons. 

He  said:  "We  build  and  they  build. 
And  we  don't  build  and  they  continue 
to  build." 

I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
budget  process  here.  The  administra- 
tion decreases  budget  and  we  increase. 
The  administration  increases  budgets 
and  we  increase  even  more. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  problem 
with  this  bill  as  it  was  the  problem 
with  the  bill  yesterday. 

What  my  amendment  attempts  to  do 
is  with  a  straight  percent  across-the- 
board  decrease  we  try  to  bring  this 
budget  level  into  compliance  with 
where  the  administration  said  we 
ought  to  be  spending  in  this  bill.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  administration 
budget  is  not  a  balanced  budget.  The 
administration  budget   is  $175  billion 


in  deficit.  All  this  is  attempting  to  do 
is  keep  us  from  spending  even  more 
than  that. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here  is  .say  that  the  administration  al- 
located an  8.3-percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriations.  This 
amendment,  this  6.2-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  would  attempt  to  keep 
that  8.3-percent  increase,  but  would 
keep  us  from  going  to  the  14-percent 
increase  that  the  committee  thinks  is 
reasonable. 

I  think  that  these  increases  way  over 
what  the  administration  says  it  can 
use  are  just  not  a  reasonable  way  of 
proceeding.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
approach  is  a  reasonable  one. 

The  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
either  the  fire  research  program  or 
the  Center  for  Building  Research  that 
has  been  talked  about  here  today. 
This  is  not  in  line  with  the  administra- 
tion's program,  but  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  in  reviewing  the 
work  of  this  particular  bureau  discov- 
ered that  the.se  arc  programs  that 
ought  to  be  continued  and  I  agree. 

So  all  this  docs  is  it  cuts  the  commit- 
tee bill  across  the  board  but  would 
continue  those  programs  and  would 
continue  to  allow  them  to  be  pursued. 

The  amendment  does  reduce  the  bill 
to  the  President's  overall  request  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
namely,  a  $130  million  figure. 

I  think  if  we  are  serious  and  hope- 
fully the  Members  who  come  to  this 
well  constantly  and  talk  about  deficits 
are  serious,  if  we  are  .serious,  one  small 
step  that  we  can  take  is  to  make  this 
6,2  reduction  and  bring  the  bill  into 
compliance  with  where  the  adminis- 
tration says  the  .spending  level  should 
be, 

Mr,  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
this  kind  of  amendment  is  very  attrac- 
tive. In  fact,  there  may  be  instances 
where  these  kinds  of  across-the-board 
cuts  should  be  endorsed  and  support- 
ed. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  the  underlying  logic  of  this 
amendment  is.  particularly  in  this  in- 
stance, because  when  we  say  we  are  re- 
ducing this  by  6.8  percent,  what  we  are 
really  saying  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  amounts  which  are 
unnecessary.  That  has  not  been  my 
experience  with  this  administration. 

Now  if  we  were  going  flatly  back  to 
the  administration  request,  program 
by  program,  then  there  would  be  logic 
to  returning  to  the  administration 
amount.  But  we  are  not.  The  House 
widely  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  fire,  and  the  building,  and  the 
computer  efforts.  It  is  our  judgment 
that    in   veiw   of   the   interests   of   our 


constituents  we  should  not  reduce 
those  amounts. 

If  we  keep  these  programs,  but  cut 
across  the  board,  we  will  be  reducing 
levels  6.8  percent  or  thereabouts  below 
what  the  administration  requested. 

As  demonstration  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  request  money  need- 
lessly, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
initial  request  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  OMB  for  the  biotechnol- 
og.v  initiative,  for  example,  was  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $10  million. 

After  review  by  OMB,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  not  $10  but  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  Is 
there  unnecessary  money  in  the  ad- 
ministration request?  I  think  the 
answer  is  "no,"  The  honest  approach 
to  going  absolutely  back  to  the  admin- 
istration's level  is  to  go  absolutely 
back  to  their  programs.  But  that  is  not 
recommended  in  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  administration  zeroed  out 
programs  which  I  am  sure  even  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  believes 
arc  very  important. 

Under  that  analysis.  I  would  think 
that  it  is  not  consistent  to  argue  that 
we  should  return  to  the  administra- 
tion level. 

perfecting  amendment  offered  by  MR.  GREGG 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gregg  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker: 

On  page  4.  line  21.  strike  ■$57.948.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
$52.0.30,000". 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  ■$15,065,000"  and 
nsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
$13,728,000". 

On  page  6.  line  12.  strike  ■$750,000"  and 
nsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
$500,000. 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FuQUA)  on  his  point  of  order. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  understand  the 
gentleman  offers  as  an  amendment 
and  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker),  the 


Walker  amendment,  as  I  read  it,  adds 
a  new  section. 

Therefore,  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order  to  the 
Walker  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

It  appears  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Walker  amendment,  but  it  is  being  of- 
fered as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Walker  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  offer  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  or  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
offer  the  amendment  as  a  substitute. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  of  a  substitute  for  the 
Walker  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Walker:  On  page  4.  line  21.  strike 
•  $57.948.000^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following.  ■  $52.030,000'. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  strike  ■■$15.065.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 
■■S13.728.000'. 

On  page  6.  line  12.  strike  ■$750.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■■$500.000-. 
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Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  statement  which  would 
change  the  Walker  approach  from 
being  an  across-the-board  approach  to 
being  a  targeted  approach. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren). 
who  has  stated  that  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  these  numbers  and 
what  the  President  has  requested  be- 
cause they  do  not  go  to  the  President's 
numbers. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  the  job  of  our  com- 
mittee to  move  dollars  around.  I  think 
it  is  also  the  job  of  our  committee  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  overall  budget,  not  just  a 
single  budget  of  NBS.  but  a  budget  of 
the  entire  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  when  we  get  a 
budget  before  us  that  was  presented  in 
good  faith  by  the  admiiiistration 
which  reflects  an  8.6-percent  increase 
in  spending,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
got  a  $200  billion  deficit,  that  agency 


has  been  fairly  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  think  we  have  a  certain 
obligation  to  try  to  stay  within  that 
level  of  increases  versus  adding  onto 
that  level  of  increases,  which  is  what 
we  have  done  here. 

The  amendment,  as  noted  in  the  pre- 
vious debate,  while  the  budget  in- 
creases for  1984  are  healthy,  it  does  so 
at  the  expense  of  zeroing  out  pro- 
grams with  strong  congressional  and 
private  and  public  support,  that  being 
fire  research  and  the  building  research 
programs. 

Thus,  my  amendment  would  keep 
those  programs  at  their  present 
funded  level.  There  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion, across-the-board  or  any  other 
way.  in  those  programs. 

Basically,  the  areas  that  my  amend- 
ment addresses  involve  the  new  initia- 
tives areas  which  I  discussed  in  my 
prior  statement.  There  is  a  $2  million 
item  in  the  budget,  which  is  eliminat- 
ed, in  the  area  for  new  telephones.  I 
agree  that  the  NBS  could  probably  use 
new  telephones  but  I  do  not  think  at  a 
time  of  this  sort  of  deficit  situation 
that  we  should  add  the  new  tele- 
phones. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  my  budget 
for  the  supercomputer  purchase.  The 
reason  the  reduction  is  in  there  is  not 
to  limit  their  ability  to  get  into  super- 
computers but  to  encourage  them  to 
get  into  it  through  the  lease  approach 
versus  the  outright  purchase  ap- 
proach. In  other  words.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  my  reduction  is  going  to  sig- 
nificantly impact  NBS'  ability  to  get 
into  the  issue  of  supercomputers.  All  it 
is  going  to  do  is  put  some  pressure  on 
them  to  look  at  it  from  a  different  per- 
spective from  the  one  they  are  pres- 
ently looking  at  it  from. 

We  also  have  a  couple  of  new  initia- 
tives which  were  requested— they  are 
not  major  in  funding,  that  we  have 
taken  out,  but  we  have  retrained  two 
of  the  new  initiatives  of  the  five  new 
initiatives  which  the  administration 
wanted  and.  therefore,  we  have  at 
least  allowed  for  some  of  that  area. 
We  have  continued  the  new  initiative 
in  cold  neutron  activity.  This.  I  think, 
is  very  important  for  the  building 
technology  trade,  for  determining  tol- 
erances of  various  materials,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  very  appropriate 
new  initiative  and  is  one  which  we 
have  retained. 

There  is  $1  million  acro.ss-the-board 
cut  through  my  proposal  in  the  na- 
tional measurements  laboratories. 
However,  I  would  represent  that  this 
is  not  a  cut.  This  is  actually  a  reduc- 
tion again  in  the  increase  that  is  pro- 
po.sed  down  to  $4  million  from  the  $5 
million  which  is  in  the  committee  bill. 

We  also  retain  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage translation  at  $500,000.  which  I 
think  is  a  \ery  appropriate  new  initia- 
tive, not   necessarily  a  new  initiative. 
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but  an  additional  initiative  in  the  area 
of  translation.  " 

So.  as  an  amendment  which  goes  to 
trying  to  balance  the  equities  in  the 
situation,  the  equities  being  the  need 
to  have  NBS  be  treated  fairly  in  its 
various  areas,  along  with  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  a  $200  billion  deficit,  I 
think  this  amendment  is  reasonable,  it 
gives  us  an  8.6-percent  increase  in  the 
agency,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  fire  research,  the  building  re- 
search, the  computer  activities,  giving 
the  key  new  initiative  in  the  cold  neu- 
tron area,  but  while  acknowledging 
the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  stop 
somewhere  and  the  best  place  to  stop 
is  at  8.6  percent  versus  adding  14  per- 
cent. 

I  must  ask  my  fellow  Members  of 
this  body  here:  We  cannot  look  at  this 
through  tunnel  vision.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  with  each  one 
of  these  agencies,  no  matter  how 
small,  they  all  add  up.  The  Everett 
Dirksen  Building,  for  example,  a  bil- 
lion here,  a  billion  there— it  adds  up  to 
be  real  money.  Well,  it  also  counts  for 
millions,  a  million  here,  a  million 
there,  it  adds  up  to  be  billions,  which 
adds  up  to  be  a  billion  here  and  a  bil- 
lion there. 

Let  us  face  it.  if  we  as  a  Congress, 
cannot  face  up  to  one  simple  little 
budget,  the  NBS  budget,  and  say  we 
are  going  to  give  them  an  8.6-percent 
increase  versus  a  14-percent  increase, 
then,  my  goodness,  how  are  we  ever 
going  to  handle  defense? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Gregg)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gregg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does,  it 
essentially  saves  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  was  in  my  original  amend- 
ment, the  6.2  percent,  but  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  is  taking  a  targeted 
approach  and  assuring  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  not  the  across-the-board 
thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania objected  to,  but.  rather,  has 
targeted  in  on  specific  programs  where 
we  can  demonstrate  specific  savings;  is 
that  generally  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes.  What  I  have  done 
is  basically  look  at  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  they  have  asked  for  in  new 
initiatives  and  suggested  that  they 
take  different  approaches,  and  basical- 
ly eliminated  $2  million  of  new  tele- 
phone equipment  for  the  NBS. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  proceed  along  that 
route,  then,  we  will  be  within  the  ad- 


ministrations  budget,  and  we  will 
have  done  it  in  a  way  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  none  of  the  programs 
will  be  adversely  impacted;  is  that  the 
gentleman's  belief? 

Mr.  GREGG.  None  of  the  ongoing 
programs  at  the  agency  will  be  ad- 
versely impacted.  In  fact,  I  would 
argue  that  they  would  be  very  posi- 
tively impacted.  Many  of  them  receive 
significant  increases  within  the  8.6- 
percent  overall  growth  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
think  in  many  ways  what  he  does  in 
his  substitute  probably  improves  upon 
my  original  language,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  presentation. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsyhania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  would  like  to  say  that  this 
approach  has  much  more  to  recom- 
mend itself  than  the  across-the-board 
reduction,  particularly  because  we  do 
believe  that  the  administration  has 
recommended  absolutely  essential 
funding  in  a  number  of  areas  that  an 
across-the-board  reduction  cut. 

As  a  point  of  clarification,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendment, 
the  gentleman  would  essentially  not 
pick  up  the  administration  request  on 
biotechnology? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walgren  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  should  have  ad- 
dressed the  biotechnology,  and  I 
apologize,  so  if  the  gentleman  will  give 
me  a  few  more  minutes,  I  will  address 
myself  to  that. 

The  reason  I  did  not  pick  up  the  bio- 
technology issue  is,  I  happen  to  feel 
that  within  the  entire  Government  we 
are  seeing  a  number  of  major  initia- 
tives in  the  biotechnology  area.  How- 
ever, we  arc  not  seeing  a  great  deal  of 
coordination  in  this  area.  For  the  NBS 
to  get  into  biotechnology  and  start  de- 
veloping standards  before  the  Govern- 
ment in  other  areas,  such  as  address- 
ing it  on  a  regulatory  basis  and  ad- 
dressing it  in  a  coordinatiori  basis,  has 
gotten  into  it,  I  think  is  premature.  I 
suspect  someday  NBS  will  get  into  bio- 
technology measurement,  but  right 
now  I  believe  it  is  premature,  consider- 
ing what  I  perceive  as  total  disarray  in 
the  biotechnology  area  of  Government 
research,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  being  spent  without  ade- 
quate coordination. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  So  this  amendment 
would  pick  up  $3  million  in  biotechnol- 
ogy and  pick  up  approximately  $6  mil- 


lion in  the  computer  acquisition,  com- 
pared to  the  administration's  request? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  would  be  correct 
relative  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Relative  to  the  committee  bill, 
however,  it  would  only  be  about  1.5,  I 
think,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  So  you  get  about 
4.5  between  biotechnology  and  com- 
puter acquisition,  and  then  you  added 
another  1  in  the  generalized  reduction 
in  the  measurement  area? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct.  Plus 
there  is  money  taken  out  of  the  new 
initiatives. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  FUQUA  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua  to  the 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR,   GREGG  aS  a  Sllb- 

.stiiute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker:  Strike  $52,030.000"  and  insert 
■$57.348,000-. 

Strike  $13,728,000"         and         insert 

■$13.665.000'. 

Strike  the  last  two  lines  of  the  amend- 
ment and  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  add 
tlie  following: 

In  section  201(a)(2)  .strike  $23,194,000" 
and  insert  •  $22,696,000". 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  is  an  attempt  to  try  to 
make  some  reductions  but  not  impact 
the  programs  quite  as  severely  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  does 
in  his  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  offered  in  good  faith,  it 
is  a  constructive  amendment,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  for  trying  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  that  he  is  in 
this  fashion,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
constructive  method  that  he  is  going 
about, 
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However,  in  certain  areas  there  is 
some  disagreement  in  the  amoimt  that 
would  be  impacted  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  that  I  have  is 
approximately  a  $2.5  million  reduction 
in  the  overall  bill.  It  does,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  it  does  retain 


the  moneys,  the  $2.4  million  in  the 
biotechnology  program. 

In  the  general  technology  support, 
there  is  $1.4  million  reduction  for  a 
new  scientific  computer  at  NBS.  The 
administration  had  requested,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  $8.9  million;  the  com- 
mittee reduced  that  by  about  half. 
This  amendment  or  additional  funds 
will  be  provided  to  compete  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  amendment  does 
reduce  that  somewhat,  and  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  Gregg  amendment. 

One  of  the  areas  in  the  computer 
area  that  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  is 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  and  they  would 
have  to  continue  to  lease  a  computer. 
That  is  one  way  to  acquire  one.  but  in 
the  outyears  it  is  going  to  cost  about 
$2.5  million  more  as  a  penalty  for 
going  ahead  with  a  3-year  lease/pur- 
chase rather  than  a  2-year  purchase. 

I  would  hope  that  in  an  effort  of  ac- 
commodation that  we  could  adopt  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  to  the 
gentleman's  substitute  amendment.  It 
makes  some  reductions;  it  preserves 
some  of  the  initiatives  that  had  been 
requested  by  the  administration  that 
they  felt  were  very  important.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  could  see  fit 
to  support  the  reductions  that  I  have 
offered  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  this 
bill  and  complete  it  as  early  this 
evening  as  we  possibly  could 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  support 
of  the  Gregg  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  tell  our 
chairman  that  we  appreciate  his  effort 
to  negotiate  at  the  very  last  minute  a 
new  amount  of  money  that  was  un- 
known to  all  of  us  until  about  an  hour 
ago.  This  is  particularly  strange  after 
we,  as  he  pointed  out,  held  4  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  guess  after  the 
close  results  of  the  NSF  votes  yester- 
day that  the  chairman  figured  that  he 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  he  cut 
this  back  a  little  bit. 

We  do  appreciate  any  cuts  that  the 
majority  side  would  care  to  offer,  but 
this  does  not  go  far  enough.  As  au- 
thorizations go.  and  in  the  context  of 
a  Federal  budget  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  not  a  large  amount  of  money.  Never- 
theless, we  have  in  this  authorization 
another  example  of  the  inability  of 
this  House  and  many  of  its  committees 
to  exercise  some  fiscal  restraint  in  for- 
mulating annual  authorizations.  Once 
again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  for  offer- 
ing this  responsible  alternative  amend- 
ment. His  amendment  would  reduce 
this  authorization  to  the  President's 
request— an  already  generous  amount 
for  NBS. 

The  Gregg  amendment  is  not  a  du- 
plicate of  the  administration  request 


for  NBS  in  all  respects.  Based  on  the 
hearings  that  our  committee  held  on 
the  request,  we  believe  that  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research,  the  Center 
for  Building  Technology,  and  the  In- 
stitute for  Computer  Science  and 
Technology  should  be  reauthorized.  In 
this,  we  differ  with  the  administration. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  appropri- 
ate funding  for  these  areas,  the  Gregg 
amendment  correctly  makes  prudent 
reductions  in  other  areas  within  NBS. 
The  overall  result  of  this  is  that  this 
amendment  will  authorize  NBS  at  the 
same  bottom  line  total  as  requested  by 
the  administration.  The  alternative 
provided  in  the  committee  bill  would 
be  some  6  percent  over  the  President's 
request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  in  this 
authorization  with  a  situation  similar 
to  the  one  we  faced  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  That  is,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  fiscal  year  1985  a 
substantial  healthy  increase  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  from 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  of 
$120  million,  to  a  fiscal  year  1985  level 
of  approximately  $130  million.  For 
some  reason,  this  healthy  increase  of 
8'2  percent,  $10  million,  was  not  ade- 
quate for  some  on  our  committee  and 
we  have  here  an  increase  of  $8  million 
above  the  request.  I  can  understand  in 
the  past  that  there  have  been  some  in- 
stances where  programs  in  other  areas 
have  been  cut  by  the  administration 
and  some  Members  want  to  see  those 
cuts  restored.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
This  agency  has  faired  extremely  well 
under  the  Reagan  administration  and 
continues  to  do  so.  It  is  just  not  re- 
sponsible to  add  S8  million  to  this  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Gregg  amendment  and 
to  bring  this  authorization  back  in  line 
with  the  President's  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  1,  noes  12. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 


The    call    was    taken    by    electronic 
device. 

The   following   Members   responded 
to  their  names: 

IRoll  No.  101] 


Akaka 

Flippo 

McKernan 

Andrrson 

Foley 

McKinney 

Andrews  iTX) 

Franklin 

Mica 

Annunzio 

Prenzel 

Mikulski 

Anthony 

Fuqua 

Miller  (OH) 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Mineta 

Archer 

Gaydos 

Mitchell 

A.spin 

Gejdenson 

Moakley 

AuCoin 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Badham 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Barnard 

Gilman 

Montgomery 

Barne.s 

Gingrich 

Moody 

Bart  lei  t 

Glickman 

Moore 

Baleman 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Bales 

Goodling 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bedell 

Gradison 

Morrison  i  WA) 

Beilenson 

Gramm 

Mrazek 

Bennett 

Gray 

Murphy 

Bereuter 

Green 

Murtha 

Berman 

Gunder.son 

M.vers 

Beth  line 

Hall.  Ralph 

Natcher 

BiaiiKi 

Hall.  Sam 

Nelson 

BUirakis 

Hamilton 

Nielson 

Bllle.v 

Hammerschmidt  O'Brien 

Boehlerl 

Hansen  (UT) 

Oakar 

Boland 

Harkin 

Oberstar 

Borski 

Harrison 

Obev 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Olin 

Brilt 

Hawkins 

Owens 

Brooks 

Hayes 

Oxiey 

Broom  field 

Herlel 

Packard 

Brown  <CAi 

Hiler 

Panetta 

Brown  iCO) 

Holt 

Parris 

BroyhJII 

Hopkim; 

Pashayan 

Burton  (IN) 

Horlon 

Pease 

B>Ton 

Howard 

Penny 

Campbell 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Petri 

Carper 

Huckaby 

Porter 

Carr 

HuRhes 

Price 

Chandler 

Hunter 

Pritchard 

Chappell 

Hulto 

Quillen 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Rahall 

Clay 

Ireland 

Raich  ford 

Clinper 

Jeffords 

Ray 

Coats 

Johnson 

Reid 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  cNC) 

Richardson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Jones  cOKi 

Ridge 

Collins 

Kasich 

Rinaldo 

Conable 

Kastenmeier 

Riller 

Cooper 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Corcoran 

Kildce 

Roe 

CouBhIin 

Kindness 

Roemer 

Coyne 

Kleczka 

Rogers 

Craig 

Kolter 

Rose 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kostmayer 

Roth 

Crane.  Philip 

Kramer 

Roukema 

Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Rudd 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Darden 

Leach 

Savage 

Daub 

Leath 

Schaefer 

Davis 

Lehman  iFL) 

Schneider 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Schroeder 

Dellum.s 

Levin 

Schulze 

Derrick 

Levilas 

Schumer 

DeWine 

Lewis  (FLi 

Sen.senbrenner 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

Sharp 

Dinuell 

Lloyd 

Shaw 

Dorgan 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Dowdy 

Long (LA) 

Shuster 

Dreier 

Lott 

Sikorski 

Duncan 

Lflwery  (CA) 

Siljander 

Durbin 

Lowry  i  WA ) 

Simon 

Dwyer 

Lujan 

Sisisky 

Dyson 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Early 

Mack 

Slattery 

Eckart 

MacKay 

Smith  (FL) 

Edgar 

Madigan 

Smith  iNE) 

Edwards  lOKi 

Martin  (ID 

Smilh  (NJ) 

Emerson 

Martin  (NC) 

Smilh,  Robert 

English 

Martinez 

Snowe 

Erdreich 

Malsui 

Snyder 

Erlenborn 

Mazzoli 

Solomon 

Evans (lA) 

McCandle.ss 

Spence 

Evans iIL) 

McCollum 

Sprall 

Fascell 

McCurdy 

Staggers 

Fazio 

McEwen 

Stangeland 

Peighan 

McGralh 

Slenholm 

Fiedler 

McHugh 

Siration 
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Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  iCAi 

Thomas  (GAi 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  JagI 

Vandcrgnff 

Venio 


V'olkmcr 

WalKren 

Walkfr 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheal 

Whitehurst 

Whitlej 

Whjttaker 

Whitlen 

WilhamsiOHi 

Winn 

:J  1550 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoiing  cAKi 

Young  I FL I 

Zsrhau 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  five  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 

Those  Members  in  favor  of  taking 
this  vote  by  a  recorded  vote  will  rise 
and  remain  standing. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  vote  now  occurring  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  is  on  the 
Fuqua  amendment  to  the  Gregg  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  sufficient 
number  have  risen,  and  a  recorded 
vote  is  ordered. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
will  vote  "aye,"  those  opposed  will 
vote  "no,"  and  Members  will  record 
their  votes  by  electronic  device. 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  164.  noes 
151,  not  voting  118,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  102] 
AYES- 164 


UMI 


Akaka 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Anniinzio 

Dingell 

Harkin 

Anthony 

Dorgan 

Harn.son 

Applegate 

Dowdy 

Hawkins 

A^pin 

Downey 

Hayes 

AuCoin 

Durbm 

Hertel 

Barnard 

Dwyer 

Hon  on 

Barnes 

Dyson 

Howard 

Bates 

Early 

Hover 

Bedell 

Erkart 

Hughes 

Beilen.son 

Edgar 

Hutto 

Bennett 

Edward.s(CA) 

Ireland 

Herman 

English 

Jeffords 

Biaggi 

Erdreirh 

Jones  (NCi 

Boland 

Evan.s(ILi 

Kaslenmeier 

Borski 

Pascell 

Kildee 

Breaux 

Fazio 

Kleczka 

Brooks 

Feighan 

Koller 

Brown  iCA) 

Fhppo 

Lanlos 

Byron 

Foley 

Lehman  (FLi 

Carper 

Frank 

1x1  and 

Carr 

Fuqua 

U'vin 

Chapped 

Garcia 

Lloyd 

Clay 

Gaydos 

Ixing  iL,Ai 

Coleman  iTXi 

Gejdenson 

Long  iMDi 

Collins 

Gephardt 

LowryWAi 

Cooper 

Gonzalez 

Lundine 

Coyne 

Gray 

MacKay 

Darden 

Green 

Martinez 

de  la  Garza 

Hall.  Ralph 

Matsui 

Dellums 

Hall.  Sam 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHuKh 

McKinney 

Mira 

Mikulski 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morruson  iCTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Nel.son 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Panel  IB 


Andrews  I TX I 

Archer 

Badham 

Ban  let  1 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Btthune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brut 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCO' 

Broyhill 

Burton  iIN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MOi 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edw  ards  i  OK ) 

Em»>rson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  iIAi 

Fiedler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Geka-s 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Pease 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rose 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sj'iberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  iNJi 

Solarz 

Spratl 

Staggers 

NOES- 151 

Hammerschmidl 

Han.sen  (UTi 

Hart  net  t 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Johnson 

Jones  (OKi 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Loath 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  'CAi 

Lujan 

Lung  re  n 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  ( IL) 

Marlin  'NO 

McCandle.s.s 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Mckernan 

Miller  1  OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  '  WA  i 

Myers 

Nielsen 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 


Stark 

St  rat  I  on 

Swift 

Tallon 

Thomas  iGA) 

Towns 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  <MT) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  lAKi 


Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rot>erts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schneider 

Srhuize 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spcnce 

Slangeland 

Stenholm 

.St  ump 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 

Thomas  <CA  I 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  <  OH  I 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Young iPLi 

Z-schau 


NOT  VOTING- 118 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

.Andrews  iNCi 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bo.sco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Come 

Conyers 

Courier 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Da.schle 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  <ALl 

Ferraro 


Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Fog  1  let  I  a 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  <IN> 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hatcher 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennel  I  y 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lalla 

Lehman  <CA) 

Lent 

Levine 

U'Wls  iCA) 

Lipinski 

Luken 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  iNY) 

Mavroules 


McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (CAi 

Minish 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Ot  linger 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 


Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Wei.ss 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young  (MOi 


a  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for  with  Mr.  Robinson  against. 

M.S.  Kaptur  for  with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for  vkith  Mr.  McCain  against. 

Mr.  Torricelli  for  with  Mr.  Lalta  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for  with  Mr.  Fields  against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for  with  Mr.  Chappie 
against. 

Mr.  Guarini  for  with  Mrs.  Vucanovich 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for  v^■ith  Mr. 
Cheney  against. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California  for  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Weiss  for  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California  for  with  Mr. 
Denny  Smith  against. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Strike 
all  after  "Sec.  205.  '  and  add  the  following; 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  there  arc  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
to  carry  out  activities  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  sums  .set 
forth  in  the  following  line  items: 

( 1 )  Measurement  Research  and  Standards. 
S52.030.000. 

(2)  Engineering  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $23,194,000. 

(3)  Computer  Science  and  Technology, 
SIO.000.000. 

(4)  Core  Research  Program  for  Innovation 
and  Productivity.  $12,168,000. 

(5)  Technical  Competence  Fund, 
$8,598,000. 

(6)  Fire  Research  Center,  $5,827,000. 

(7)  Central  Technical  Support, 
$13,728,000, 


OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY.  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
INNOVATION 

(a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  section  201.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  Innovation,  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  sum  of  $4,121,000  for  the  purpose 
of  research,  development,  and  related  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  innovation  and  productiv- 
ity, 

(b)  Of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  subsection  'a),  the  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Productivity.  Tech- 
nology and  Innovation  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  expend  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
substantially  increasing  the  availability  of 
Japanese  .science  and  engineering  literature 
to  United  States  scientists  and  enginper.s 
through  increased  accessibility,  monitoring, 
screening,  translation,  abstracting,  indexing. 
dissemination,  awareness,  and  marketing.  In 
the  conduct  of  this  activity  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  with  private  for  profit,  nonprofit, 
and  educational  organizations  and  to  pro 
vide  funds  to  other  government  organiza- 
tions, to  coordinate  with  other  government 
organizations,  and  to  utilize  (for  all  or  part 
of  this  effort)  the  Director,  staff,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service. 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order.  I  have  not  had  a  copy 
of  the  amendtnent.  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
explain  to  the  body  what  is  happening 
here.  I  am  reoffering  in  a  form  which 
I  believe  is  appropriate  and  which  I 
believe  is  in  order  and  I  apologize  for 
not  getting  a  copy  to  the  Chairman, 
but  because  of  the  parliamentary  ex- 
igencies that  have  occurred  during 
this  debate,  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
copy  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  believe 
one  is  being  delivered  to  him  right 
now. 

I  am  reoffering  the  amendment 
which  would  allow  for  the  8.6-percent 
increase  in  NBS  funding  versus  the 
present  I2'2-percent  increase  which 
the  Fuqua  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment allows. 

We  have  gone  through  the  language 
of  this  debate,  but  just  to  quickly 
review  it  for  those  who  were  not 
present,  essentially  my  amendment 
maintains  all  the  basic  functions  of 
the  NBS  and  significantly  increases 
funding  for  NBS,  but  it  does  not  add 


on  top  of  the  funding  increases  which 
were  proposed  by  the  administration. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  a  $200  billion 
deficit  it  is  just  very  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  if  we  cannot  draw  the  line 
with  an  8.6-percent  real  growth  in- 
crease in  an  agency  of  this  size,  then 
how  are  we  ever  going  to  get  a  $200 
billion  deficit  under  control? 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  body  recon- 
sider, since  it  has  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  directly  on  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  a  $6  million  reduction 
from  the  committee  bill,  but  still  rep- 
resents an  8.6-percent  real  growth  in 
the  agency.  I  would  ask  the  body  to  re- 
consider and  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  I  can  better  un- 
derstand, if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
know  again  the  procedure  we  find  our- 
selves in.  As  I  understand,  we  had  an 
original  amendment  that  was  sup- 
posed to  cut— how  much  money? 

Mr.  GREGG.  We  had  an  original 
amendment,  if  I  can  run  through  the 
scenario  if  I  am  current  on  it,  which 
was  the  Walker  amendment,  which 
was  a  5-percent  across-the-board  cut— 
6.2-percent  across-the-board  cut,  to 
which  I  offered  a  substitute  which  was 
a  specific  targeted  approximately  $6 
million  cut. 

My  substitute  was  then  amended  by 
the  Fuqua  amendment  which  reduced 
my  reduction  to  a  $2.5  milion  targeted 
cut. 

I  am  now  reoffering  my  $6  million 
cut.  which  is  not  a  cut,  it  allows  for  an 
8.6-percent  real  growth  in  the  agency. 
It  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth 
amendment  to  the  original  Walker 
amendment. 

:J  1610 

Mr,  VOLKMER.  Then  you  would  be 
actually,  if  we  vote  on  your  amend- 
ment we  are  really  just  revoting  on 
the  Fuqua  amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  No;  this  would  not  be 
a  revote  of  the  Fuqua  amendment. 
The  Fuqua  amendment  represented 
less  of  a  reduction  than  my  amend- 
ment that  is  now  pending.  This  is  an 
entirely  different  amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  your  amend- 
ment was  already  pending  at  the  time 
we  voted  on  the  Fuqua  amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Excuse  me.  This  is  a 
new  amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  basically  your 
amendment  would  do  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  if  the  Fuqua  amendment 
had  not  been  adopted;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendment  would  have  stood  had  not 
the  Fuqua  amendment  been  adopted. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  upon  voting  for 
your  amendment  we  are  basically  re- 
voting  on  the  Fuqua  amendment  be- 


cau.se  the  House  has  already  decided 
that  the  Fuqua  amendment  should 
prevail  over  your  amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
true.  What  you  are  voting  on  here  is 
the  opportunity  to  allow  an  8.6-per- 
cent real  growth  in  that  agency  and 
institute  a  $6  million  cut. 

What  you  are  voting  on  is  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  the  i-ssue  of  whether 
this  Congress  has  the  courage  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  at  least  this  one 
little,  tiny  agency  while  still  giving 
that  agency  a  significant  rate  of 
growth. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  we  adopt  your 
amendment  then  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment is  abrogated:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  No.  The  Fuqua  amend- 
ment still  stands  and  is  pending.  You 
will  get  to  choose  between  the  two. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Is  yours  as  a  substi- 
tute? 

Mr.  GREGG.  No.  Mine  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Walker  amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Your  amendment 
originally  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Walker  amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  It  was  a  substitute. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  if  we  vote  on  the 
Walker  amendment  and  yours  as  an 
amendment,  how  much  do  we  totally 
vote  on  on  the  Walker  amendment  as 
your  amendment  goes  to  it.  though? 
He  has  an  across-the-board  cut  of  6.2 
percent.  You  have  a  targeted  cut  in 
addition? 

Mr.  GREGG.  No.  My  amendment  re- 
places the  Walker  across-the-board  cut 
with  a  targeted  cut  which  arri\es  at  es- 
sentially the  same  number. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Against  that  we 
will  still  have  the  Fuqua  amendment? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Then  both  the  Fuqua 
amendment  and  my  amendment  of  $6 
million  would  be  pending  and  you 
would  have  a  choice  against  extrava- 
gant spending  or  reasonable  spending. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Either  way  you 
want  to  characterize  it  the  way  you 
see.  and  if  we  adopt  your  amendment 
to  the  Walker  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gregg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  I  understand  it. 
if  we  vote  for  your  amendment  and 
add  your  additional  amount  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Walker  amendment, 
when  that  is  done  then  if  we  vote  then 
we  would  have  to  vote  again  on  the 
Fuqua  amendment  as  a  substitute;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes;  I  guess  you  would 
have  that. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  we  would  be  in.  We 
would  be  voting  on  the  very  same 
thing  I  said  before  we  just  got  through 
voting  on. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's confidence  in  my  parliamen- 
tary acumen,  but  it  appears  to  me  if 
you  take  my  advice  what  you  have  is  a 
clear  vote  on  a  $6  million  reduction  in 
an  agency  account  which  will,  as  a 
result  of  that  vote,  give  you  an  8.6-per- 
cent real  growth  in  that  agency,  and 
that  is  entirely  oifferent  than  a  $2.5 
million  reduction  in  that  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
will  not  take  the  full  amount  of  time. 
But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  VoLKMER)  pointed  out.  this  is  a 
very  clever  parliamentary  maneuver  to 
get  the  same  vote  we  just  took  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote  no 
on  the  amendment  so  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  committee. 
We  will  spend  more  money  debating 
this  issue  than  is  saved  by  this  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gregg)  there 
were— ayes  88,  noes  63. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  185.  noes 
126,  not  voting  122,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  103) 
AYES- 185 


UMI 


.Andrews  (TXi 

Dannemeyer 

Hiler 

.Applegate 

Darden 

Holt 

Archer 

Daub 

Hopkins 

Barnard 

Davis 

Horton 

BarUetl 

de  la  Gar/.a 

Hubbard 

Bateman 

DeWine 

Huckaby 

Bates 

Dickinson 

Hunter 

Bereuter 

Dreier 

Hutto 

Bethune 

Duncan 

Hyde 

Bilirakis 

Durbin 

Ireland 

Bliley 

Eckari 

Jeffords 

Boehlert 

Edw  ards  <  OK  ' 

Johason 

Breaux 

Emerson 

Jones  lOKi 

Britt 

English 

Kasich 

Broomfield 

Erdreich 

Kemp 

Brown  'CO) 

Feighan 

Kindness 

Broyhill 

Fiedler 

Koslmayer 

Burton  (IN) 

Franklin 

Kramer 

Campbell 

Frenzel 

Lagomarsino 

Carney 

Gekas 

Leach 

Carper 

Gilman 

Lealh 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Levin 

Clinger 

Glickman 

L*'vitas 

Coats 

Doodling 

Lewis  iFLi 

Coleman  iMOi 

Gradison 

Livingston 

Conable 

Gramm 

Lloyd 

Cooper 

Gregg 

Loeffler 

Corcoran 

Gunderson 

Lett 

Coughlin 

Hall.  Sam 

Lowery  <CA) 

Craig 

Hamilton 

Lujan 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hammerschmidt 

Lungren 

Crane.  Philip 

Hansen  (UT) 

Mack 

Daniel 

Harlnett 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  iNC) 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

MrEwen 

McGralh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhcad 

Morrison  ( WAi 

Myers 

Niel.son 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AiiCoin 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilerison 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brooks 

Brow  n  ( CA  i 

Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Coyne 

Delhims 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 

Evans • ILi 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Foley 

Frank 

Fuqua 


Quillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattrry 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

NOES- 126 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Hall.  Ralph 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Haves 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jones  (NC) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Klecv.ka 

Kolter 

Lanlos 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Long ( LA  I 

Long  iMDi 

Lowry  i  WA) 

Lundine 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikul.ski 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thoma-s  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Young  ( AK) 

Young (FL) 

Z.schau 


Nelson 

Oakar 

Obersiar 

Obey 

Owens 

Pease 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Roe 

Ro.se 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Smith  (FL) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stratlon 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whillen 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING- 122 


.Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  ( NC i 

Bad  ham 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 


Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Da.schle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AD 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lAi 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Pish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  I  MI) 

Ford(TNi 

Fowler 


Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Highlower 

Hillis 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennel  ly 


Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

L<'nt 

Levine 

L<>wis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Luken 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 


Minish 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Purse  11 

Rangel 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Ru.sso 

Sawyer 

n  1630 


Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Taylor 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Wei.ss 

Wil.son 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 
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Mr.  YATES  changed  his  vote  from 
■'aye  "  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Just  so  the  Members  can  understand 
where  we  arc  now  and  I  will  try  briefly 
to  explain  it.  we  are  now  voting  on  the 
Fuqua  amendment  to  the  original 
Gregg  substitute  which  would  put  us 
back  at  a  $2  million  reduction,  instead 
of  the  $6  million  which  the  Members 
just  voted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  taken 
this  move  to  reduce  this  budget's  rate 
of  growth  by  $6  million,  leaving  an  8.6- 
percent  real  growth  in  the  budget,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  maintain  that 
by  voting  'no  "  on  the  Fuqua  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  discus- 
sion before  the  last  vote,  we  are  right 
back  to  where  we  were  on  not  just  the 
last  vote,  but  the  vote  prior  to  the  last 
vote.  It  is  the  exact  thing. 

Mr.  GREGG.  No,  no. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes;  it  is.  It  is  the 
exact  same  vote. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  we  obviously  are  not 
back  at  the  same  point  because  this 
body  has  just  agreed  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  for  this  agency  by  $6 
million  instead  of  $2.5  million.  I  think 
that  is  a  significant  statement  as  to 
our  willingness  to.  at  least  in  this 
small  agency,  try  to  get  some  budget 
frugality. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  essentially 
back  at  the  same  vote  that  we  were 
previously  when  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  the  Gregg  substi- 
tute. 

I  might  point  out  for  clarification— I 
know  the  gentleman  did  not  intention- 


ally mean  that— the  amendment  is  a 
$2.5  million  cut,  rather  than  a  $2  mil- 
lion cut. 

I  would  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  this 
amendment  which  we  have  already 
had  before  and  it  saves  the  time  of  the 
House.  I  urge  an  "aye  "  vote. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  if  a  Member 
would  wish  to  remain  consistent— I 
know  many  Members  may  not— they 
would  vote  the  same  way  on  this 
amendment  as  they  did  previously  on 
the  Fuqua  amendment  to  Gregg. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  then  that  the 
gentleman  is  urging  an  'aye"  vote  on 
the  Fuqua  substitute  to  the  Gregg 
substitute,  which  is  a  $2.5  million  cut. 
And  if  one  voted  "no"  the  Gregg 
amendment  to  the  Walker  amendment 
would  be  sustained  and  that  is  a  $6 
million  cut. 

So  a  "no  "  is  a  $6  million  cut  and  a 
■yes"  is  a  $2.5  million  cut;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  vote  is  the  identical  issue  that  was 
before  the  House  when  the  Fuqua 
amendment  to  the  Gregg  substitute 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
did  not  want  to  inadvertently  affect 
anyone's  vote  by  indicating  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  vote  because  it  is  not. 

We  have  had  parliamentary  activity 
occur  between  the  last  vote  and  this 
vote.  The  parliamentary  activity  that 
occurred  was  the  Gregg  amendment  to 
the  Walker  amendment  which  was  a 
$6  million  cut  and  which  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Now  if  you  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Fuqua  substitute,  it  is  a  $2.5  million 
cut. 

If  you  vote  ■no."  the  Gregg  amend- 
ment to  the  Walker  amendment 
stands  and  that  is  a  $6  million  cut. 

It  is  not  an  identical  situation.  There 
is  a  clear  choice.  'No  "  is  a  $6  million 
cut.  'Yes"  is  a  $2.5  million  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg),  as  amended,  as  a  substitute 
for   the   amendment   offered   by    the 


gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Walker),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  123,  noes 
172,  not  voting  138,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  104] 


AYES-123 

Akaka 

Gejden.son 

Oakar 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

Oberstar 

Anthony 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Aspin 

Gray 

Owens 

AuCoin 

Green 

Pea.se 

Barnes 

Harkin 

Perkins 

Bedell 

Harri-son 

Price 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Bennett 

Hayes 

Reid 

Biaggi 

Hertel 

Richardson 

Boland 

Howard 

Roe 

Bonior 

Hoyer 

Rose 

Borski 

Jones  (NO 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Kastenmeier 

Savage 

Brown  (CA) 

Kildee 

Scheuer 

Byron 

Kkczka 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Kolter 

Schumer 

Chappell 

Lantos 

Seiberling 

Coleman  (TXi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (FD 

Collins 

Leland 

Solarz 

Coyne 

Levin 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

Long (LA) 

Stark 

Dellums 

Long  (MD) 

Stratton 

Derrick 

Low  r\  ( WA ) 

Swift 

Dingell 

Lundine 

Torres 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Towns 

Dorgan 

Matsui 

Udall 

Dowdy 

McCurdy 

Vento 

Downey 

McHugh 

Volkmer 

Durbin 

Mica 

Walgren 

Dwyer 

Mikulski 

Watkins 

Edgar 

Mineta 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CAi 

Mitchell 

Weaver 

Evans  (ID 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Fa.scell 

Mollohan 

Whitlen 

Feighan 

Moody 

Williams  (MT) 

Flippo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wirth 

Foley 

Mrazek 

Wolpe 

Fuqua 

Murtha 

Wyden 

Garcia 

Natcher 

Yat(>s 

Gaydos 

Nelson 
NOES- 172 

Yatron 

Anderson 

Davis 

Hughes 

Andrews  (TX) 

DeWine 

Hunter 

Applegate 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Archer 

Dreier 

Hyde 

Barnard 

Duncan 

Ireland 

Barllett 

Dyson 

Jeffords 

Bateman 

Edwards  (OK) 

Johnson 

Bereuter 

Emerson 

Jones  (OK) 

Bethun(^ 

English 

Kasich 

Bilirakis 

Erdreich 

Kemp 

Bliley 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

Boehlert 

Franklin 

Kostiffayer 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Kramer 

Britl 

Geka.s 

Lagomarsino 

Broomfield 

Oilman 

Leach 

Brown  (CO) 

Gingrich 

Leath 

Broyhill 

Glickman 

Lev  it  as 

Burton  (IN) 

Goodling 

Lewis  (FL) 

Campbell 

Gradison 

Livingston 

Carney 

Gramm 

Lloyd 

Carper 

Gregg 

Loeffler 

Chandler 

Gunder.son 

LotI 

dinger 

Hall.  Ralph 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coats 

Hall.  Sam 

Lujan 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hamilton 

Lungren 

Conable 

Hammer-schmidt 

Mack 

Cooper 

Hansen  (UT) 

Madigan 

Corcoran 

Hartnett 

Martin  (ID 

Craig 

Hiler 

Mazzoli 

Crane.  Philip 

Holt 

McCandless 

Daniel 

Hopkins 

McCollum 

Daraen 

Horton 

McEwen 

Daub 

Hubbard 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  ( WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Ray 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 


Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sen.senbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 


Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thoma-s  (GA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Young  ( AK) 

Young  iFD 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-138 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Badham 

Bates 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckari 

Edwards  (AD 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 


Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leni 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipin.ski 

Luken 

MacKay 

Marke.v 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

D  1650 


Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Pa-shayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Purse  II 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith.  Denny 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Taylor 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

WiKson 

Wise 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 


Mr.  HUGHES  changes  his  vote  from 
"aye"'  to  "no." 

Mr.  McCURDY  changes  his  vote 
from  "no  "  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker), 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RUDD 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rudd:  Begin- 
ning on  page  7.  line  1.  strike  the  entire  sec- 
tion 204. 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  strikes  the 
provisions  of  title  II  which  authorize  a 
$500,000  2-year  metric  evaluation 
study. 

In  1978,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  concluded  the  most 
complete  and  objective  analysis  of 
metric  use  and  conversion  in  the 
United  States  and  found  that  the  ben- 
efits of  conversion  would  be  negligible, 
but  that  the  costs  would  be  substan- 
tial—in the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Commerce  Department  com- 
pleted an  earlier  study  and  found  that 
•the  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
losing  exports  to  metric  countries  '  *  ' 
is  ill-founded," 

Numerous  other  reports  have  also 
been  issued.  Whether  for  or  against 
conversion  to  the  metric  system,  it 
should  be  clear  that  enough  studies 
have  been  completed  and  enough 
money  spent.  The  U.S.  Metric  Board 
was  allocated  more  than  $8.7  million 
during  its  5-year  existence  between 
fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal  year  1982. 
Since  the  time  the  funding  for  the 
Board  was  terminated  by  the  97th 
Congress,  more  than  $600,000  has 
been  budgeted  to  the  Office  of  Metric 
Programs  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
oppose  use  of  the  metric  system. 
Those  who  wish  to  convert  to  metric 
or  stand  to  gain  from  it,  can  legally 
convert  and  should  do  so.  Our  Nation's 
current  policy— established  back  in 
1866— allows  the  use  of  either  the 
metric  system  or  our  customary 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  How- 
ever. I  strongly  oppose  Government's 
unwarranted  promotion  and  costly  im- 
position of  metric  on  the  American 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  convert  and 
stand  no  benefit  from  conversion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American 
people,  without  question,  oppose  con- 
versation to  the  metric  system. 

Furthermore,  Congress,  which  has 
the  sole  authority  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  to  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  has 
never  authorized  nor  endorsed  forced 
conversion  to  metric. 

However,  we  are  not  debating 
whether  or  not  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  the  metre  system  at  this  time. 
What  we  are  considering  is  whether  or 
not  to  spend  another  $500,000  on  a 
study  which  duplicates  past  efforts.  In 
my  view,  enough  has  been  spent.  If  we 
are  to  consider  whether  or  not  to  man- 


date use  of  the  metric  system,  we 
ought  to  do  .so  on  the  basis  of  the 
abundance  of  information  which  is  al- 
ready available.  This  expenditure  of 
taxpayers  moneys  is  simply  an  effort 
to  imperially  mandate  the  metric 
system  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

D  1700 
Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  here  really  is 
not  the  $500,000.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd) 
seriously  feels  that  that  is  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  question 
of  what  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  quite  correctly 
cited  that  policy.  He  knows  it  thor- 
oughly and  I  know  it  thoroughly,  and 
the  GAO  study  knows  it  thoroughly, 
and  I  will  quote  it^The  GAO  study 
says: 

The  United  States  has  a  policy  of  allowing 
for  voluntary  conversion,  a  choice  of  con- 
verting or  not  converting.  This  has  been  the 
policy  since  1866  when  the  metric  system 
was  authorized.  During  the  intervening 
years,  use  of  the  metric  system  has  in- 
creased. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  10  to  15 
years  it  has  begun  to  increase  substan- 
tially as  we  became  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  international  trade  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  metric.  Only 
the  United  States,  Burma,  and  Brunei 
no  longer  are  metric.  Canada.  Austra- 
lia, and  Britain  have  all  gone  through 
the  conversion  process  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Now,  the  automobile  industry  has 
converted,  the  wine  and  spirits  indus- 
try has  converted,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  converted,  the  suppliers 
to  the  automobile  industry  are  begin- 
ning to  convert. 

The  question  before  us  really  is;  Will 
the  United  States  provide  some  assist- 
ance to  this  conversion,  voluntary  con- 
version, or  will  it  not?  In  this  connec- 
tion, there  has  been  a  mi-sconst ruction 
of  policy.  We  originally,  in  enacting 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act.  said  -Yes, 
we  will  help  those  who  wish  to  convert 
voluntarily," 

Then  what  happened  was  that  we 
set  up  a  Board  that  supervised  this. 
This  administration  came  in  and  abol- 
ished the  Board.  We  had  a  .small 
budget  to  assist  them.  That  budget 
was  abolished.  Today  the  only  organ 
in  existence  is  a  private  industry 
American  National  Metric  Council 
which  recommended  this  study  in 
order  to  determine  what  tlie  current 
situation  is  with  regard  to  whether  or 
not  and  how  much  the  cost  versus  the 
benefits  of  conversion  were  today,  not 


10  years,  today  in  a  rapidly  changing 
situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rudd)  very  properly  does  not  believe 
in  metric  conversion.  He  does  not  want 
to  see  anything  in  this  legislation 
which  would  provide  any  incentive  to 
study  it  any  more  or  do  anything  else, 
and  that  is  his  privilege.  But  this  is 
what  private  industry  has  asked  for  as 
a  way  of  facilitating  their  voluntary 
conversion. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for;  not  a 
change  in  policy:  an  opportunity  to 
assist  private  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  did  not 
quote  the  whole  GAO  report.  The 
report  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  For- 
tune 500  industries  are  already  in  the 
process  of  conversion.  They  would  like 
further  information  on  this.  Many 
other  segments  of  business  are  con- 
verting and  I  think  it  is  time  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  country  is  not  ambig- 
uous. We  are  not  going  backward.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  help  industry 
in  this  country  that  wants  to  voluntar- 
ily convert  to  metric,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  it  easy  for  them.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  re- 
member that  we  are  only  providing  by 
authorization  $500,000  in  this  meas- 
ure. We  cannot  do  very  much  for 
$500,000.  We  can  really  probably  only 
ask  ourselves  in  a  responsible  way  the 
question  whether  we  should  assist  in- 
dustries in  voluntarily  converting. 

Something  very  dramatic  has  hap- 
pened between  the  GAO  study  in  the 
late  1970's  and  where  we  are  in  1984, 
and  that  is  that  our  basic  industries 
have  gone  through  the  floor.  We  have 
told  them  that  they  now  must  operate 
in  an  international  market,  most  of 
which  is  metric,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  under  those  circumstances  the 
least  we  can  do  is  spend  a  little  effort 
to  ask  ourselves  the  question  of  how- 
much  support  we  should  give  in  terms 
of  allowing  them  or  enabling  them  to 
relate  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  foi*  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  talking 
about  voluntarily  turning  into  metric 
because  of  what  this  bill  will  do.  The 
only  purpose  that  this  $500,000  pre- 
sumably is  for  is  to  produce  another 
study. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Whether  it  was  10  years 
ago  or  last  year,  the  results  are  the 
same.  Let  the  marketplace  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  convert 
to  metric.  But  if  we  continue  to  fund 
programs  that  will  lead  to  or  keep  the 
metric  system  alive,  the  purpose  really 
is  to  impose  it  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  the  metric  system  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  any  country.  It  has  been 
by  imperial  decree. 

I  would  just  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
three  countries  in  the  world  that  have 
not  mandated  the  use  of  metric.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  England.  Canada.  New- 
Zealand,  have  all  attempted  to  impose 
the  metric  system  much  in  the  way 
the  Metric  Board,  which  is  defunct 
now,  attempted  to  do  it  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  each  case  the  people  of 
those  countries  summarily  rejected 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  as  the 
only  weights  and  measurements  that 
could  be  used  on  a  national  scale. 

Since  we  do  have  the  ability  to  use 
the  metric  system  since  1866.  or  not 
use  it.  as  we  might  choose,  the  compa- 
nies who  are  involved  in  the  studies 
that  were  provided  by  the  exhaustive 
2-year  .study  of  the  GAO  indicated 
that  the  only  reason  that  they  might 
want  to  go  to  it  is  where  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  them  and  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  them  doing  that:  that 
they  could  go  ahead  and  adopt  it  and 
use  it  without  imposing  the  system  on 
the  rest  of  the  United  Slates  and  on 
the  citizens,  where  it  would  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  convert. 

But  I  see  no  need  to  spend  any  more 
money  or  any  more  effort  on  another 
exhaustive  study,  whatever  it  might 
be.  and  I  urge  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis  alone. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  this.  I 
think  we  have  been  through  this 
debate  often  enough.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  correctly 
phrased  the  problem. 

The  gentleman  thinks  that  this  half 
million  dollars  will  keep  the  metric 
system  alive,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
keep  it  alive.  Obviously.  I  think  we 
should  keep  it  alive  as  an  option  for 
American  industry  and,  therefore,  I 
urge  that  you  vote  no  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
would  like  to  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  when  we  get  to  the  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rudd)  there 
were— ayes  38.  noes  41. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  146.  noes 
143,  not  voting  144.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  105] 
AYES-146 


Andrew.s  <TX) 

Archer 

Barlletl 

Baicman 

Bennett 

Brreuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Bn  aiix 

Brook.s 

Broomfirld 

Broyhill 

Burlon  iINi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

dinger 

Coat.s 

Coleman  (TX) 

Corroran 

Cram 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dy.son 

Edward.s  (OKi 

Emerson 

Engli.sh 

Erdreich 

FeiKhan 

Fiedler 

Franklin 

Geka.s 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodlint; 

Gradi.son 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bonior 


Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammer.sehmidt 

Harrison 

Hartnetl 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leath 

Lewis  <FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  iCA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Mazzoll 

McCandle.ss 

McCollum 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  I  OH  I 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorliead 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Nielsen 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

NOES- 143 

Borski 

Britt 

Brown  (CA» 

Brown  <COi 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Cooper 

Coyne 


Ralchford 

Ray 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sehaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenncr 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Slenholm 

Stump 

Tallon 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrift 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Williams  (MTi 

Williams  rOH  I 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Yatron 

■young  lAK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edgar 


Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Flippo 

Foley 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Hall,  Ralph 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hayes        •- 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  (OK) 

Ka.stenmeier 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leland 

Levin 

Levitas 


Lloyd 

Long  <LA> 

Long  <MD) 

IjOW  ry  t  WA  i 

Lundlne 

Martin  'ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCurdy 

McGratli 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Minela 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  <  WA  i 

Murlha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

OBrien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Panel  t  a 

Pease 

Perkins 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Reid 

Richardson 


Ridge 

Ritter 

Rose 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shaw 

Smith  iFL) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Sprat  t 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

V'ento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Wheal 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-144 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

Badham 

Bates 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  iCA) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conle 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Da.schle 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 


Frank 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hansen  lUT) 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Latta 

Leiiman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levine 

Lewis  ( CA ) 

Lipinski 

Luken 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Ma\  routes 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McNulty 

Micliel 

Miller  (CA I 

Minish 

Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

On  iz 

Ottinger 

Pa.shayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roslenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skclton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Si  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Taylor 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


D   1720 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LUJAN  and  DANNEMEYER 
changed  their  votes  from  -no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
visiori  (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  69,  noes  65. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote    was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  159,  noes 
129.  not  voting  145,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1061 


UMI 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX I 

Annunzio 

Anlhony 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bonior 

Borski 

Breaux 

Briti 

Brooks 

Brown  (CAI 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Darden 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  I  ID 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Foley 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  iIN) 


AYES- 159 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  '  FL; 

Leiand 

Lentas 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  'WA) 

Lundine 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Price 

Quillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roe 

Ro.se 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  'FD 

Solar/. 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Strauon 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Towns 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirlh 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 'AKi 


NOES- 129 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 


Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Drcier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fiedler 

Franklin 


Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Harlnetl 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

John.son 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindne.ss 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

MrCandless 

McCollum 

McGralh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri-son  ( WA) 

Myers 

NieLson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagi 

Vandergriff 

Walker 

Weber 

Whilehurst 

Williams  I  OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Young (FLi 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING- 145 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NC) 

Applegate 

Badham 

Bates 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Honker 

B0.SC0 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

I>onnelly 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  lAL' 

Erlenborn 

Evans lIA) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 


Frank 

Frost 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kogov.sek 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipin.ski 

Luken 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskev 

McDade 

McEwen 

McNulty 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

Morrison  (CTi 

Murphy 


Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Ortiz 

OUinger 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RU.SSO 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith,  Denny 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Taylor 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler. 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Wei.ss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Wi.se 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5172)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  and  for  related 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2597.  An  act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  special  congressional  gold  medals  to  the 
daughter  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel. 


ask 
the 
bill 


the 

Is 

the 


as 


AUTHORIZING       AWARDING       OF 
SPECIAL  CONGRESSIONAL 

GOLD  MEDAI^  TO  DAUGHTER 
OF  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN.  LADY 
BIRD  JOHNSON.  AND  ELIE 
WIESEL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
Speakers  table  the  Senate 
(S.  2597)  to  authorize  the  awarding  of 
special  congre-ssional  gold  medals  to 
the  daughter  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill, 
follows: 

S.  2597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to 
Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  a  gold  medal  of 
appropriate  design,  in  recognition  of  the 
lifetime  of  out-standing  public  .service  which 
her  father.  Harry  S  Truman,  gave  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
one  hundredth  birthday  which  will  be  cele- 
brated on  May  8.  1984. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cau.se  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  to  be  coined  and 
.sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses, 
and  the  gold  medal. 


(2)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  Lady  Bird  Johnson  represents  the 
finest  qualities  of  American  women,  having 
demonstrated  exceptional  abilities  in  the 
fields  of  government,  business,  and  social 
justice: 

(2)  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  life  of  service  to 
the  Nation  covers  a  generation  of  change  in 
the  status  of  women: 

<3)  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  to  the  concerns  of  the  family, 
natural  resources,  and  education  have  eased 
the  transition  of  the  roles  of  women  and 
benefited  the  Nation: 

(4)  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  in  her  roles  as  wife 
of  United  States  Representative  and  Sena- 
tor. First  L.ady  of  the  United  States,  skilled 
businesswoman,  and  regent  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas,  has  served  as  an  example  of  the 
bridge  between  the  traditional  role  and  the 
contemporary  roles  of  women  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(5)  Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  with  the  presentation  of 
many  awards,  including  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award,  the  Eleanor  Roo.sevelt 
Golden  Candlestick  Award,  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Humanitarian  Award,  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  Businesswomen's 
Award,  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  Woman  of 
the  Year  Award,  the  University  of  Texas 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Conservation  Service 
Award,  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate  design, 
in  recognition  of  her  humanitarian  efforts 
and  outstanding  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement and  beautification  of  America. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  wth  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  to  be  coined  and 
-sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  expen.ses, 
and  the  gold  medal. 

(2)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  .sales. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
thal- 

( 1 )  Elie  Wiesel  is  internationally  esteemed 
for  his  accomplishments  as  novelist,  teach- 
er, philosopher,  critic,  historian,  humanitar- 
ian, and  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world: 

(2)  the  twenty-five  published  works  of  Elie 
Wiesel  include  novels,  testimonies,  short 
stories,  and  essays  which  fuse  the  richness 
of  centuries-old  religious  traditions  with  the 
insights  of  modern  philosophy: 

(3)  the  life  and  writings  of  Elie  Wiesel 
have  been  subject  of  at   least  eleven  books 
and  his  work  is  taught  in  high  schools,  col 
leges,     and     universities     throughout     the 
United  States: 

<4)  Elie  Wiesel  in  his  role  of  "spritual  ar 
chivist  of  the  Holocaust"  encourages  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  horrors  of  the  past  in 
order  to  offer  humanity  hope  for  a  better 
and  more  secure  future: 

(5)  Elie  Wiesel  served  with  distinction  as 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
the  Holocaust  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council: 

(6)  Elie  Wiesel  has  traveled,  written,  and 
worked  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  in 
Biafra.  Lebanon.  Cambodia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Central  America:  and 

(7)  Elie  Wiesel  has  received  the  Interna- 
tional Literary  Prize  for  Peace  and  the  Prix 
Medicis,  two  of  the  most  prestigious  literary 
awards  of  Europe,  and  honorary  degrees 
from  twenty-five  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Elie  Wiesel  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  humanitarian  efforts  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  world  literature 
and  human  rights. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
in.scriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal  pro- 
vided for  in  this  .section  to  be  coined  and 
sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  u.se  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses, 
and  the  gold  medal. 

(2)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  inay  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec.  4.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  the  gold  medal  bills.  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  have 
pa.ssed  the  House  unanimously.  Be- 
cause of  a  technical  amendment  re- 
quired by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  are  dealing  with  those  two  bills 
again. 

The  third  medal  is  for  Elie  Wiesel  in 
recognition  of  his  humanitarian  ef- 
forts and  outstanding  contributions  to 
world  literature  and  human  rights.  In 
the  course  of  25  years,  Mr.  Wiesel  has 
published  the  same  number  of  novels, 
short  stories,  and  essays  on  topics 
ranging  from  the  Holocaust  to  religion 
in  America.  He  is  perhaps  most 
famous  for  the  novel  -Night."  which 
detailed  a  teenager's  experience  in  a 
concentration  camp. 

As  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  Elie  Wiesel  devotes 
much  of  his  energies  toward  keeping 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  alive  in 
the  world  today.  In  addition,  he  has 
worked  toward  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  Biafra,  Cambodia,  Central 
America,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  the  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  professor  in  the  humanities  at 
Boston  University. 


Among  the  numerous  awards  he  has 
received  are  the  International  Literary 
Prize  for  Peace  and  the  Prix  Medicis 
of  France.  Additionally,  he  holds  hon- 
orary degrees  from  25  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Since  there  is  a  White  House  cere- 
mony honoring  Mr.  Wiesel  on  the  29th 
of  this  month.  I  have  been  asked  to 
move  this  legislation  in  an  expeditious 
manner  so  that  the  announcement  of 
the  gold  medal  can  be  made  at  the 
ceremony. 

A  companion  bill  has  more  than  the 
required  218  cosponsors  so  it  does 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee. 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  measure, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  to  Elie  Wiesel  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  efforts 
and  achievements  as  a  humanitarian 
and  in  literature.  Not  only  is  Elie 
Weisel  being  honored  by  this  legisla- 
tion today,  but  the  memories  of  the  6 
million  Jews  who  perished  in  the  Holo- 
caust are  being  honored  as  well,  since 
Elie  Wie.sel  has  become  the  living 
voice— the  author  for  these  martyrs. 

No  single  individual  is  more  deserv- 
ing for  recognition  by  Congress  and 
the  President  than  this  literary  giant. 
He  has  shown  the  world  that  nonvio- 
lence and  love  of  one's  fellow  human 
beings  transcends  even  the  most  horri- 
fying per-sonal  memories.  All  too  often 
we  are  confronted  by  the  question— 
"does  man  make  history,  or  does  histo- 
ry make  the  man?"  In  Elie  Wiesel's 
case,  it  is  undoubtedly  both.  Because 
of  his  experiences  during  those  excep- 
tionally dark  years  of  the  Holocaust, 
Elie  Wiesel  has  been  transformed  into 
this  generation's  most  thoughtful  and 
provoking  writer  and  lecturer.  Indeed, 
he  has  become  our  conscience.  The 
silent  legacy  left  by  6  million  men. 
women,  and  children,  has  been  given  a 
richness  that  can  only  be  told  by  Elie 
Wiesel.  He  has  come  to  embody  the 
last  survivor  upon  whose  shoulders 
now  lies  the  burden  of  speaking  out  on 
behalf  of  all  those  who  have  suffered 
through  the  ages.  Elie  Wiesel's  dedica- 
tion to  mankind  has  spanned  religious 
and  national  boundaries,  and  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  aid  all  those  who  seek 
an  eloquent  spokesman. 

Many  have  written  and  discussed  the 
foreboding  warnings  of  George  Or- 
well's "1984."  In  an  era  where  dark- 
ness has  loomed  continually  on  the 
horizon,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  dispel  the 
fears  that  the  novel  has  instilled  in  so 
many  people.  These  past  decades  have 
plunged  our  planet  into  more  despair 
than  ever  thought  possible;  yet.  Elie 
Wiesel  has  always  been  there  to  quiet- 
ly but  forcefully  remind  us  of  the  in- 
herent good  in  man. 
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Elie  Wiesel's  contributions  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  to  the 
world's  literature  eminently  qualifies 
him  to  receive  this  gold  medal.  By  con- 
ferring this  honor.  Congress  and  the 
President  demonstrates  our  dedication 
to  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and 
to  the  memories  of  all  those  who  could 
not  make  their  own  voices  heard.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  2597  awarding  a  congressional  gold 
medal  to  Elie  Wiesel. 

Since  April  29  begins  the  week  of 
Days  of  Remembrance  for  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  it  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  Elie  Wiesel  be  the  recipient  of 
this  award.  Through  his  vigilence  and 
testimony  as  a  survivor  of  the  Holo- 
caust he  reminds  us  that  such  an 
event  is  in  the  realm  of  possibility  and 
must  not  happen  again. 

As  a  member  of  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand that  Elie  Wie.sel  has  contributed 
to  history,  to  humanity  and  to  free- 
dom everywhere.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  S.  2597.  which  would  direct 
the  President  to  award  a  gold  medal  to 
Elie  Wiesel  for  his  contribution  to 
human  rights. 

As  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz.  Elie 
Wiesel  has  served  as  a  major  spokes- 
man and  symbol  for  all  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors. Elie  Wiesel  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  many  noble  causes  and  his  ef- 
forts to  record  the  horrifying  history 
of  the  Holocaust  have  been  essential 
in  reminding  the  world  that  we  must 
continually  guard  against  any  future 
recurrence  of  the  inhumanity  and 
horror  of  the  Holocaust.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  novel  'Night."  signaled  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  novels,  short 
stories,  and  essays  which  transformed 
the  horrors  of  his  e.xperience  into 
moving  and  enduring  works  of  litera- 
ture and  a  testament  to  his  persever- 
ence. 

Today.  Elie  Wiesel  continues  to  fight 
against  injustice  and  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights  on  all  fronts.  Elie  Wiesel 
has  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  exploited,  and  the  de- 
prived people  of  the  world.  He  has 
traveled,  written,  and  worked  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  places  like 
Biafra,  Lebanon,  Cambodia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Central  America.  He  has 
been  honored  for  these  activities  by 
governments  all  over  the  world,  Elie 
Wiesel  has  provided  a  much  needed 
voice  for  thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  and  deprived  of 
even  the  most  basic  of  human  rights. 
He  has  been  a  tireless  spokesman  for 
the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
all  people  the  world  over. 

As  his  adopted  country,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize Elie  Wiesel's  outstanding  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  humanity.  Mr. 
Wiesel's  work  reminds  all  Americans 


that  the  freedoms  and  rights  we  enjoy 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  taken  lightly.  By  honoring  Elie 
Wiesel  we  honor  a  man  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  fighting  for  the  very  princi- 
ples this  country  was  founded  upon: 
we  honor  a  man  who  has  not  turned 
his  back  on  the  millions  of  oppressed 
people  who  .so  desperately  need  our 
support:  and  we  honor  a  man  who  has 
done  so  much  to  further  the  cause  of 
dignity  and  freedom  of  all  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  honor  Elie  Wiesel  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance for  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, a  weeklong  commemoration  be- 
ginning on  April  29.  The  Holocaust  is 
one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Yet.  while  we  pay  tribute  to  Elie 
Wiesel  and  commemorate  the  millions 
of  other  courageous  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  we  must  not  forget  the  per- 
petrators of  tho,se  atrocities,  especially 
the  Nazi  war  criminals  who  still 
remain  at  large.  The  knowledge  that 
persons  charged  with  Nazi  war  crimes 
have  taken  sanctuary  in  countries 
which  refuse  to  extradite  them  to  face 
their  charges  continues  to  haunt  the 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  and  all  of 
us  who  value  justice, 

I  am  outraged  that  this  tragic  situa- 
tion is  allowed  to  persist  and  I  have 
authored  legislation  to  help  bring  this 
final  chapter  of  the  Holocaust  to  a 
just  end.  My  bill.  H.R.  3036.  would  sus- 
pend all  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  countries  known  to 
be  harboring  Nazi  war  criminals,  in- 
cluding Syria.  Argentina.  Paraguay. 
Chile,  and  Canada,  until  those  coun- 
tries lake  the  necessary  steps  to  extra- 
dite those  criminals.  By  bringing  the 
remaining  Nazi  war  criminals  to  jus- 
tice we  would  be  honoring  the  memory 
of  those  who  did  not  .survive  the  Holo- 
caust, and  we  would  be  making  life  a 
little  easier  for  those  who  did.  includ- 
ing Elie  Wiesel.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolution 
offered  by  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Yates  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  gold 
medal  to  Elie  Wiesel  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  humanitarian  and  lit- 
erary contributions  to  the  world. 

I  am  the  son  of  two  who  survived 
Hitlers  reign  of  terror,  and.  therefore 
constantly  aware  of  the  memories  and 
nightmares  that  haunt  those  who 
lived  through  mans  darkest  hours. 

And  yet  there  is  a  man  among  us 
who  has  chosen  to  live  with  these 
memories  every  day  for  the  sake  of 
mankind.  He  is  an  acclaimed  author, 
teacher,  and  moral  spokesman:  a  man 
who  will  disturb  your  peace  of  mind 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  not  let 
you  remain  indifferent  to  events  that 
could  trigger  another  catastrophe.  He 


is  Elie  Wiesel.  a  man  worthy  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

On  October  28.  1981.  Professor 
Wiesel  addressed  the  International 
Liberator's  Conference  held  at  the 
State  Department  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  there.  The  room  was 
filled  with  those  who  had  liberated 
the  concentration  camps  as  well  as 
survivors.  Christians  and  Jews,  peoples 
from  all  political  systems  and  ideolo- 
gies. He  spoke  to  the  audience  fighting 
back  despair  with  his  every  word. 
Using  words  to  overcome  silence.  Si- 
lence that  can  only  mean  complicity  in 
the  face  of  evil.  He  began  by  .saying 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  speak.  "Suffer- 
ing is  a  private  matter,  a  personal 
matter.  And  yet  if  we  had  not  decided 
to  share  with  you— our  memories- 
then  I  am  afraid  we  would  have  cau.sed 
humanity  to  be  ashamed  now  even 
more  for  what  it  let  be  done  them. 
Therefore  we  bear  witness  for  all  men 
and  on  behalf  of  all  men  and  go  on 
bearing  witness  in  .spite  of  everything. 
We  must  prevent  more  violence,  more 
wars,  and  unmask  hatred.  Unless  we  • 
do  that,  mankind  has  no  chance  of 
survival." 

Wiesel  has  continuously  reminded  us 
that  "the  human  community  must 
dedicate  itself  to  the  ideal.  "  He  cries 
out  for  peace  in  the  name  of  the  1  mil- 
lion murdered  Jewish  children  who 
were  never  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  in  the  light  of  peace.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  he  has  traveled  to 
Cambodia  to  witness  the  .senseless  loss 
of  so  many  who  were  killed  by  a 
madman.  And  again  the  world  kept 
silent.  Wiesel  reminded  the  world  that 
the  St.  Louis  was  turned  away  from 
safe  shores  to  return  to  Hitlers 
Europe.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
such  action  with  the  boat  people. 

Wiesel  di.sturbs  his  audience  with  his 
mes.sage.  worrying  that  we  have  for- 
gotten what  the  face  of  evil  looks  like. 
Perhaps  only  he  and  his  fellow  survi- 
vors really  know  its  full  measure. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  this  messenger 
who  has  witnessed  the  abyss,  and 
therefore.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  S.  2597  in  recognition  of 
Elie  Wiesel's  humanitarian  efforts  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  world  lit- 
erature and  human  rights.* 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S,  2597.  a  bill 
which  would  award  a  gold  medal  to 
Elie  Wiesel  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  world  litera- 
ture and  human  rights.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  hon- 
oring Professor  Wie.sel— a  man  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  reminding  all 
Americans  that  the  personal  freedoms 
and  rights  we  in  this  Nation  know  and 
enjoy  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
In  the  course  of  25  years.  Mr.  Wiesel 
has  published  numerous  novels,  short 
stories,  and  e.ssays  on  human  rights. 
He    is    perhaps    best    known    for    the 


novel  "Night."  which  detailed  a  teen- 
ager's experience  in  a  concentration 
camp.  It  is  through  this,  and  other  lit- 
erary works,  that  Elie  Wiesel  trans- 
formed the  horrors  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience in  Auschwitz  into  a  moving 
and  enduring  testament  to  survival 
and  reminder  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  and  the  President  pay 
tribute  to  Elie  Wiesel  as  we  commence 
the  week  of  Days  of  Remembrance  for 
the  courageous  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, On  April  30  survivors  of  the 
Nazi  horrors  will  gather  for  the  sym- 
bolic groundbreaking— transformation 
of  two  buildings  donated  by  the  Feder- 
al Government— into  the  U,S,  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum, 

Not  only  is  Elie  Wiesel  being  hon- 
ored today,  but  the  memories  of  the  6 
million  Jews  who  perished  in  the  Holo- 
caust are  being  honored  as  well. 
Through  his  vigilance  and  testimony 
as  a  survivor  of  the  Holocaust  he  re- 
minds us  that  such  an  atrocity  must 
happen  "Never  Again.  "» 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
S.  2597.  the  Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  TO 
ATTACK  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  98-211) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  wa.s  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  F'oreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  April  26. 
1984,) 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 
STROM  THURMOND 

<Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond. 
Senator  Thurmond's  statement  was 
made  at  the  dedication  ceremony,  of 
the  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Pollock  memorial 
and  causeway  in  Beaufort,  S.C.  I  wish 
to  also  share  with  my  colleagues  sever- 
al newspaper  articles  addressing  this 
important  occasion: 

Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  at 
THE  Dedication  Ceremony  of  the  Gener- 
al Edwin  A.  Pollock  Memorial  and 
Causeway.  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 
Wednesday.  April  18.  1984.  10:30  a.m. 
Major  Chambers.  Mayor  Robinson.  Gen- 
eral McMonaglc.  Colonel  Jones  and  other 
distinguished  military  officers.  Reverend 
Sells,  and  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces,  distingished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  in 
Beaufort  this  morning  to  join  with  all  of 
you  in  honoring  a  great  American,  an  out- 
standing military  leader,  and  a  valuable 
members  of  the  Beaufort  community,  our 
good  friend,  the  late  General  Edwin  A.  Pol- 
lock. The  dedication  of  the  General  Edwin 
A.  Pollock  memorial  and  causeway  is  a  truly 
significant  occasion  in  Beaufort  history,  and 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
special  event.  The  General  Pollock  Memori- 
al Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
fine  efforts  in  making  this  project  a  reality. 
General  Pollock  traveled  this  road  many 
times— several  years  ago  while  serving  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depot  at  Parris  Island:  and  later  as 
a  private  Beaufort  citizen  visiting  that  im- 
portant training  installation.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  land  link  connect- 
ing Parris  Island  to  Beaufort  and  Port 
Royal  is  being  named  for  this  dedicated  pa- 
triot because  it  symbolizes  General  Pollock's 
contributions  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  military  and  civilian  communities. 
Indeed,  he  was  a  goodwill  ambassador 
highly  respected  by  both  groups. 

We  gather  here  today  to  immortalize  and 
pay  tribute  to  this  man  who  has  been  called 
a  Marines  Marine'"— a  superior  designation 
reserved  for  only  the  best  of  this  elite  group 
of  soldiers— yet,  a  fitting  description  of  a  re- 
markable man  who  devoted  38  years  of  his 
life  in  service  to  our  Nation. 

General  Pollock's  distinguished  military 
career  began  early  in  life.  In  1917.  after 
studying  for  a  year  at  Staunton  Military 
Academy  in  Virginia,  he  transferred  to  one 
of  America's  foremost  military  colleges.  The 
Citadel,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It 
was  there  that  a  young  Edwin  Pollock  first 
developed  his  natural  abilities  of  leadership 
and  discipline.  In  fact,  he  won  the  Star  of 
the  West  Medal  as  the  best-drilled  cadet  in 
1920.  He  graduated  the  next  year  with  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  resigned  this  commission  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Edwin  Pollock  loved  The  Citadel,  and  held 
many  fond  memories  of  his  experience 
there.  This  great  institution,  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  building  many 
military  giants  over  the  years,  presented 
General  Pollock  with  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Military  Science  degree  in  1956,  General 
Pollock  was  an  active  member  of  The  Cita- 
del Board  of  "Visitors,  and  served  as  its 
Chairman  from  1965  to  1968.  After  his  term 
on  the  Board  expired  in  1974.  he  became  the 


only  person  in  Citadel  history  to  be  named 
Chairman  Emeritus.  He  was  also  President 
of  the  Association  of  Citadel  Men.  President 
of  the  Beaufort  Citadel  Club,  and  a  member 
of  the  Century  Club.  Recognizing  his  nu- 
merous contributions  to  his  alma  mater,  the 
Beaufort  Citadel  Club  established  a  Citadel 
scholarship  in  General  Pollock's  name. 

General  Pollock's  .=uperb  Citadel  training 
as  a  young  man  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
foundation  upon  which  he  built  an  extraor- 
dinary military  career.  It  has  been  .said  that 
General  Pollock  attained  one  of  the  best 
combat  records  in  Marine  Corps  history, 
and  one  need  only  observe  his  long  list  of 
accomplishments  to  realize  that  was  certain- 
ly the  case. 

A  veteran  of  five  World  War  II  campaigns. 
General  Pollock  saw  action  in  Iwo  Jima. 
where  he  received  the  Bronze  Star  with 
Combat  "V"":  Cape  Gloucester  (glow-ster). 
where  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Combat  "V"':  and  the  Guadalcanal- 
Tulagi  (Tool-ah-gee)  landings,  where  he 
earned  the  Navy  Cross  for  heroism.  General 
Pollock  also  fought  in  the  Korean  War. 
where  he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  In  each  of  these  confrontations,  the 
U.S.  Marines  left  an  indelible  mark  of  tri- 
umph, and  General  Pollock  played  a  major 
role  in  these  battles,  exhibiting  uncommon 
valor  and  courageous  leadership. 

General  Pollock  was  credited  forWinning 
many  victories  off  the  battlefield  as  well. 
While  serving  as  Director  of  Plans  and  Poli- 
cies at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  General  Pollock  soundly  de- 
feated an  effort  by  President  Truman  and 
others  to  dissolve  the  Marine's  traditional 
amphibious  mission  and  force-in-readincss 
role. 

Today  the  Marines  remain  the  proven 
masters  of  this  form  of  combat,  and  stand 
ready  to  launch  a  swift  and  effective  mis- 
sion in  any  troubled  area  requiring  this  type 
of  a-ssistance. 

General  Pollock  was  a  perfectioni.st  in 
every  way.  particularly  when  it  came  to 
being  physically  and  mentally  prepared  for 
military  .service.  His  own  life  typified  the 
high  ideals  for  which  the  Marines  are 
famous,  and  he  strove  to  ensure  that  the 
men  who  served  under  him  exemplified  that 
same  caliber  of  performance.  Throughout 
his  entire  military  career,  he  possessed  an 
innate  ability  to  inspire  leadership,  com- 
manding every  conceivable  size  infantry, 
from  a  44-man  platoon  to  a  40,000-man 
force. 

General  Pollock  also  excelled  in  many  ad- 
ministrative capacities.  He  was  an  able  Di- 
rector of  the  Marine  Corps  Education 
Center  in  Quant  ico,  Virginia:  and  later 
became  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
School  there.  In  1956,  two  years  after  as- 
suming command  of  the  Recruit  Depot  at 
Parris  Island.  General  Pollock  was  selected 
to  serve  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  Marine  Force— one  of  the  most 
prestigious  leadership  positions  in  the 
armed  forces.  Eventually,  he  was  trans- 
ferred across  the  globe  to  serve  as  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  thus  becoming  the  first  offi- 
cer in  Marine  Corps  history  to  have  ever 
commanded  both  of  these  strategic  oper- 
ations. After  38  illustrious  years  of  military 
service.  General  Pollock  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary,  retired  in  October  of  1959,  and  settled 
in  the  serene  and  beautiful  coastal  commu- 
nity of  Beaufort. 

Who  would  have  ever  imagined  that  this, 
the  son  of  an  Augusta,  Georgia,  wholesale 
dry  goods  salesman,  and  grandson  of  a  Con- 
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federate  soldier,  would  become  the  great 
military  and  civic  leader  we  honor  today? 
We  do  not  gather  to  merely  pay  tribute  to 
his  fine  military  career,  nor  to  dedicate  this 
boulevard  for  any  one  act  of  heroism.  In- 
stead, we  are  acknowledging  General  Pol- 
locks  lifetime  of  military  and  civilian  ac- 
complishments which  have  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Beaufort  communi- 
ty- 
General  Pollock  was  a  man  of  capacity,  of 

courage,  and  compassion,  whose  uncompro- 
mising standard  of  excellence  permeated 
every  area  of  his  life.  His  untimely  death  in 
November  of  1982.  at  the  age  of  83.  created 
a  deep  void  in  our  lives,  yet  we  take  great 
comfort  in  remembering  his  service  which 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  in  this  region 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Edwin  A.  Pollack  was  the  complete  man 
whose  exemplary  life  was  the  result  of  his 
deep  commitment  to  God.  his  strong  love 
for  America  and  burning  zeal  to  defend  its 
freedoms,  his  devotion  to  family,  and  his  un- 
quenchable desire  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 
All  of  us  are  grateful  for  the  enormous  time 
and  energy  he  spent  in  making  Beaufort  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work,  and  we  consid- 
er it  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have  known 
this  fine  gentleman. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  General  Pol- 
locks  beloved  daughter.  Martha:  his  devot- 
ed son.  E.A..  Jr..  and  six  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren  and  other  members 
of  the  Pollock  family  on  this  very  special  oc- 
casion. We  are  all  proud  to  salute  this  sol- 
dier whose  service  to  Beaufort.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  America  deserves  this  high  honor. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  inauguration  of  the  General 
Edwin  A.  Pollock  Memorial  and  Causeway, 
and  may  God  bless  all  of  you. 

(Prom  the  Parris  Island  (S.C.)  Boot.  Apr.  13. 
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Causeway  Dedication  Honors  Former 
CO" 

The  Parris  Island  causeway  will  be  dedi- 
cated the  General  Edwin  A.  Pollock  Cause- 
way at  a  ceremony  on  Horse  Island  Wednes- 
day. 

The  commemoration,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Gen.  Pollock  who  served  as  commanding 
general  of  Parris  Island  from  mid-1954  to 
December  1955.  will  be  highlighted  with  an 
unveiling  of  a  monument  recognizing  the 
general. 

Honored  guests  attending  the  event  will 
be  the  Pollock  family;  South  Csrolina  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond,  keynote  speaker: 
MGen.  J.J.  McMonagle.  commanding  gener- 
al and  Beaufort  Mayor  Henry  C.  Chambers. 

The  invocation  and  benediction  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  Frank  Sells,  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Beaufort. 

Motorists  traveling  on  the  cau.seway  be- 
tween 10  and  11:30  a.m.  should  be  prepared 
to  stop.  MGySgt.  H.C.  Dibiase.  NCOIC  of 
the  Provost  Marshal's  Office  -says.  'Motor- 
ists should  avoid  the  cau.seway  during  the 
dedication  if  at  all  possible.  "  He  adds.  •Traf- 
fic will  be  stopped  for  15  minutes  during  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument,  therefore,  trav- 
elers should  make  other  plans." 

(Prom  the  Parris  Island  (S.C.)  Boot.  Apr.  13. 
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Pollock  •Bridges"  Beaufort.  Depot 

"By  the  grateful  and  admiring  citizens  of 

Beaufort  County,  this  stone  has  been  raised 

to    tfie    memory    of   General    E.A.    Pollock. 

USMC.  The  causeway  on  ivhich  it  rests  and 


which  bears  his  name  symbolizes  the  link  he 
forged  between  his  service  and  his  communi- 
ty  ■• 

These  words  are  part  of  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  to  be  dedicated  to  Gen.  Pol- 
lock by  the  citizens  of  Beaufort  County 
Wednesday. 

The  general  is  described  as  being  a 
•bridge"  between  the  military  installations 
and  the  civilian  establishment,  by  retired 
LtCol.  W.R.  Von  Harten.  a  member  of  the 
Gen.  Pollock  Memorial  Committee.  Von 
Harten  calls  Gen.  Pollock  a  friend  to  all. 
whose  first  thought  was  always  for  others. 

Prior  to  accepting  his  commission  to 
second  lieutenant  in  1921.  Gen.  Pollock  had 
an  offer  to  play  professional  baseball  but 
declined  after  he  learned  he  had  been  grant- 
ed a  Marine  commission.  In  a  1971  interview- 
Gen.  Pollock  said.  •I  was  tempted  to  accept 
the  baseball  offer,  but  I  thought  the  Marine 
Corps'  proposal  was  better." 

After  retiring  from  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1959.  Pollock  returned  to  the  civilian  com- 
munity to  work  with  various  service  organi- 
zations, the  Citadel  (a  military  academy  in 
Charleston.  S.C).  Beaufort  County  and  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Beaufort. 

A  Citadel  graduate,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Citadel  in  1964. 
From  1965-1968  he  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  at  the  Citadel,  and  when  his  final 
term  expired  in  1974  he  was  elected  Chair- 
man Emeritus,  a  title  only  he  has  held. 

Before  his  death  in  1982.  he  also  served  as 
President  of  the  Association  of  Citadel  Men. 
the  Beaufort  Citadel  Club,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Century  Club.  In  1963  he  was  award- 
ed the  Rotary  Bowl  for  distinguished  civic 
service  to  the  Beaufort  community  and  later 
was  also  appointed  honory  Deacon  Emeritus 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Beau- 
fort. 

Although  Pollock  was  held  in  esteem,  he 
was  characterized  as  a  humble  man.  Rev. 
Frank  Sells,  chairman  of  the  Gen.  Pollock 
Memorial  Committee  says.  -Many  people 
tried  to  get  the  general  to  write  an  autobiog- 
raphy, but  he  would  not  respond.  Many 
would  go  and  sit  with  him.  seeking  to  in- 
quire into  some  of  the  great  battles  he  had 
fought,  and  before  they  realized  it  he 
turned  the  conversation  away  from  himself 
and  showed  his  interest  in  the  other  person. 
He  was  a  humble  man  who  would  not  talk 
about  himself." 

The  general  is  a  highly  decorated  combat 
veteran.  He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Navy  Cro.ss. 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Sar  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  name  but  a 
few-. 

As  Director  of  Plans  and  Policies,  at  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps.  Pollock  was  credited 
with  helping  to  preserve  the  Marines'  estab- 
lished amphibious  mission.  He  is  also  the 
only  one  to  command  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Fleet  Marine  Forces.  Gen.  Pollock 
has  served  duty  as  director  of  the  Marine 
Corps  educational  center  in  Quantico.  and 
as  a  drill  instructor  at  Marine  Barracks. 
Parris  Island. 

[From  the  Beaufort  (S.C.)  Gazette.  Apr.  17. 
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The  Generals  '—They  Served  in  Peace. 

War 
The  nation's   last    famous  World   War   II 
general     died     this    morning.     Gen.     Mark 
Wayne  Clark  was  87. 

Like  his  friend,  the  late  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Pollock  of  Beaufort.  Gen.  Clark  will  be 
mourned  by  a  generation  of  men  who  served 
and  fought  with  him  in  three  wars. 


Leaders  from  around  the  world  have  hon- 
ored the  two  warriors  who  had  much  in 
common  even  though  they  served  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  military.  A  monument  hon- 
oring Gen.  Pollock  will  be  unveiled  at  Parris  . 
Island  Marine  Recruit  Depot  Wednesday. 
Others  will  gather  to  honor  Gen.  Clark  at 
noon  Thursday. 

The  two  elements  that  were  greatest 
among  their  common  bonds  were  the  mili- 
tary and  The  Citadel,  which  Gen.  Clark 
called,  -a  little  oasis  of  honor,  duty  and  en- 
lightened discipline.  "  Both  men  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Americanism  in  the  school  and  the 
men  who  graduated  from  it.  Gen.  Clark 
served  as  president  from  1954  until  1965. 
Gen.  Pollock,  a  1921  graduate  of  The  Cita- 
del, was  chairman  emeritus  of  the  school's 
Board  of  Visitors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

GEN.  mark  WAYNE  CLARK 

Mark  Wayne  Clark  was  one  of  the  lop 
U.S.  Generals  of  World  War  II.  During  the 
Korean  War.  he  became  United  Nations 
commander  in  Korea.  In  1953.  he  signed  the 
military  armistice  agreement  that  ended  the 
Korean  fighting. 

Gen.  Clark  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Mill 
lary  Academy  in  1917.  and  served  in  Europe 
during  World  War  1.  He  commanded  the 
U.S.  Fifth  Army  in  Italy  from  1943  to  1944 
and  pushed  the  Germans  out  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1945.  he  became  commander  in  chief 
of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Austria,  and  U.S.  High 
Commissioners  for  Austria.  In  1952.  he 
became  the  United  Nations  commander  in 
Korea  and  U.S.  commander  in  the  Far  East. 
He  signed  the  armistice  that  ended  the 
Korean  War. 

Among  the  many  decorations  awarded 
Clark  during  his  military  career  were  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  with  three  oak  leaf 
clusters,  the  Honorary  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  French  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Clark  retired  from  the  Army  in  1953.  He 
wrote  two  accounts  of  his  war  experiences. 
Calculated  Risk  (1950)  and  From  the 
Danube  to  the  Yalu  (1954.)  However,  the 
full  exploits  of  Gen.  Clark's  36-.vear  military 
career  may  never  be  told. 

GEN.  EDWIN  A.  POLLOCK 

Many  people  have  cited  him  as  having  one 
of  the  most  fabulous  Marine  combat  records 
in  the  history  of  the  Corps,  but  his  admirers 
believe  his  remarkable  story  has  never  fully 
been  told.  They  attributed  this  to  his  mod- 
esty which  restrained  him  from  revealing 
his  own  heroics  from  Guadalcanal  to  Korea. 
His  citation  for  the  Navy  Cross  earned  for 
heroics  as  a  battalion  commander  with  the 
1st  Marines.  1st  Marine  Division  during  the 
battle  of  the  Tenaru  River  on  Guadalcanal 
told  a  portion  of  the  story. 

Gen.  Pollock  was  a  veteran  of  five  World 
War  II  campaigns  and  the  Korean  War.  He 
was  the  only  officer  ever  to  have  command- 
ed fleet  Marine  forces  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  And.  he  was  once  nominat- 
ed by  the  S.C.  General  A.ssembly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  become  the  comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

They  were  the  last  great  generals  of  the 
last  great  war  this  country  fought.  But  they 
were  more  than  that.  Having  known  the  de- 
struction and  suffering  caused  by  war.  they 
were  humanitarians.  They  served  their 
country  well  in  peace,  as  well  as  war. 


ANOTHER  WEEK  OF  BIG 
SPENDING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  complete  a  very  interesting 
day  in  which  we  had  a  series  of  votes 
where  finally  the  American  taxpayer 
won  a  couple  of  minor  victories.  A 
little  bit  of  money  was  saved.  They 
were  not  a  very  large  victories.  They 
were  a  matter  of  a  few  million  dollars. 
And  compared  to  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  those  are  fairly  minor  victories. 
but  it  was  a  victory  in  terms  of  trying 
to  keep  the  spending  for  one  agency 
within  the  budget  the  President  pro- 
posed, a  budget  that  was  $175  billion 
in  deficits,  and  Congress  was  about  to 
exceed  that  amount  of  money  by  even 
more. 

But  today  on  the  House  floor, 
through  a  series  of  votes,  through 
some  rather  complicated  parliamenta- 
ry maneuvering,  we  were  able,  in  the 
end,  to  bring  about  a  small  victory  for 
the  American  people  and  try  to  keep 
that  agency  within  its  Presidentially 
requested  sums  of  money. 

And  what  happened?  After  all  of 
that  maneuvering  and  after  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  won  a  little  bit  of  a 
victory,  the  House  was  gagged.  Instead 
of  going  to  a  final  resolution  of  the 
issue,  we  resorted  to  gagging  the 
House,  rising,  moving  out  before  we 
could  pass  such  a  bill  in  final  form. 

Once  again  we  see  what  happens  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  steps  out 
of  line  with  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  want  to  make  dog- 
gone certain  that  this  Congress  begins 
to  handle  deficits,  that  we  get  rid  of 
multibillion-dollar  deficits.  The  Ameri- 
can people  understand  that  .something 
has  gone  drastically  wrong  in  this 
Congress,  and  today  they  have  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  When  the  people  win  a 
little  bit  of  a  victory,  when  a  little  bit 
of  money  is  saved,  what  happens?  The 
House  rises  before  we  can  have  final 
passage.  And  I  will  bet  you  that  when 
that  bill  comes  back  here  a  little  later 
on,  we  are  going  to  find  that  a  lot  of 
arms  have  been  twisted  and  a  lot  of 
work  has  been  done  in  order  to  reverse 
some  of  those  victories  that  were  won 
on  the  floor  today. 

This  was  not  just  rising  to  leave  for 
the  week.  This  was  rising  in  order  to 
make  doggone  certain  that  by  the  time 
we  go  to  final  passage  the  American 
people  will  lo.se,  not  win,  and  we  will 
go  back  to  spending  levels  irresponsi- 
ble and  unconscionable. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  week  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  focus  on: 
this  is  a  day  the  American  people 
ought  to  focus  on.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
similar  bill  on  the  floor,  a  bill  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.   It   has 


many,  many  meritorious  programs. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
one  of  those  agencies  that  has  also 
had  some  programs  that  have  not 
been  too  meritorious  in  the  past,  and 
we  raised  on  the  House  floor  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be 
spending  more  money,  adding  to  defi- 
cits for  programs  like  studying  the 
social  ecology  of  far-ranging  coyotes, 
and  other  things  that  we  were  appro- 
priating money  to  do.  And  the  House 
voted  yes,  indeed,  let  us  spend  an 
extra  $58  million,  bust  the  budget  to 
the  tune  of  $58  million,  to  do  some  of 
those  kinds  of  things  yesterday. 

And  today,  when  the  American 
people  did  win  a  bit  of  a  victory,  the 
House  could  not  stand  to  move  for- 
ward and  bring  that  victory  to  final 
resolution.  Instead,  we  rose  and  went 
for  another  day.  On  another  day  the 
chances  are  that  the  American  people 
may  lose.  There  ought  to  be  some 
focus  on  that.  We  ought  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  House  has  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  dealing  responsibly  with 
the  issue  of  our  time,  the  budget  issue. 
This  House  is  continuing  its  big  spend- 
ing ways.  This  House  is  continuing  to 
ignore  what  the  American  people 
know,  and  that  is  that  you  have  to  live 
within  a  budget.  This  week  proves  it. 
The  American  people  should  take  a 
close  look  at  how  their  Representative 
voted  in  a  week  of  big  spending. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  KEMP- 
KASTEN  -FAIR  AND  SIMPLE 
TAX"  (FAST) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House.  I  am  introducing  a  tax 
reform  bill  called  the  fair  and  simple 
tax  (FAST).  Senator  Bob  Kasten  of 
Wisconsin  is  intoducing  a  companion 
bill  today  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  current  income  tax 
code  is  now  too  complex,  too  encrusted 
with  special  provisions,  and  its  tax 
rates  are  too  high,  to  be  either  fair  or 
efficient  in  raising  revenues.  There  are 
over  5.100  pages  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  and  about  10.000  pages  of 
IRS  interpretations  to  that  code.  The 
House  has  just  adopted  a  measure 
called  the  Tax  Simplification  Act 
which  runs  over  1.000  pages.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  supposed  "simplifica- 
tion" runs  to  three  volumes  of  over 
1.000  pages  each. 

Many  provisions  which  were  intend- 
ed to  protect  families,  like  the  person- 
al exemption,  have  been  eaten  away 
by  years  of  inflation.  The  same  is  true 
of  provisions  for  those  with  low  in- 
comes, such  as  the  zero  bracket 
amount. 

The  fair  and  simple  tax  (FAST)  is 
designed    to    bring    about    a    simpler. 


fairer,  and  more  efficient  Tax  Code, 
with  greater  after-tax  incentives  for 
work,  saving  and  investment. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  as  original 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  Trent 
LoTT,  Henson  Moore.  Henry  Hyde, 
John  Hiler,  Denny  Smith,  G.  Wil- 
liam Whitehurst.  Ron  Packard.  Don 
RiTTER.  Newt  Gingrich.  Dan  Coats. 
■ViN  Weber,  Connie  Mack,  Dan  Lun- 
gren,  Robert  Walker.  Barbara  "Vucan- 
ovicH,  JuDD  Gregg.  Thomas  Kindness, 
Ed  Bethune.  Mark  Siljander.  Jim 
Courter.  David  Dreier.  Bob  McEwen. 
Hal  Daub.  Bill  Lowery.  Bill  Danne- 
meyer.  Larry  Craig.  Dan  Burton, 
Bill  McCollum,  Bob  Livingston.  Tom 
Hartnett.  Hank  Brown,  and  Dan 
Schaefer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  bill  is  fair  to 
everyone.  But  it  is  especially  fair  to 
families  with  children,  to  the  poor,  to 
working  men  and  women,  to  home- 
owners and  givers  to  charity,  and  to 
those  who  face  discouragingly  high 
tax  rates.  It  is  also  fair  to  taxpayers 
who  now  spend  countless  wasted 
hours,  trying  to  figure  out  an  unneces- 
sarily complicated  Tax  Code. 

In  general,  the  FAST  plan  broadens 
the  tax  base  by  eliminating  most  tax 
preferences  or  "loopholes."  However, 
important  deductions  are  retained  for 
interest  (including  mortgages),  chari- 
table contributions,  real  property 
taxes  and  catastrophic  medical  ex- 
penses. Also  retained  are  the  current 
tax  treatment  of  IRA's.  Keoghs.  social 
security,  and  veterans'  benefits.  After 
deducting  generous  personal  allow- 
ances and  a  new  employment  income 
exclusion,  all  taxable  income  is  taxed 
at  the  same  25  percent  tax  rate. 

FAST  is  simple  enough  that  most 
itemizers  could  use  a  tax  form  shorter 
than  today's  1040A  "short  form"  for 
nonitemizers.  And  taxpayers  will  not 
even  need  to  look  up  their  tax  in  a  tax 
table,  because  there  is  only  one  tax 
rate. 

Our  new  proposal  is  fair  to  families 
with  children.  It  is  fair  to  lower  and 
middle  income  taxpayers.  FAST  dou- 
bles the  personal  exemption  for  each 
taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependent  to 
$2,000.  and  increases  the  zero  bracket 
amounts,  or  standard  deductions. 
There  is  also  a  new  exclusion  for  em- 
ployment income  to  protect  wage  and 
salary  earners.  The  exclusion  is  gener- 
ally 20  percent  of  employment  income 
up  to  about  $40,000.  and  is  phased  out 
entirely  at  about  $100,000.  This  new 
exclusion  lowers  the  effective  income 
tax  rate  and  offsets  the  social  security 
payroll  tax,  resulting  in  a  smooth, 
almost  flat  total  tax  rate. 

As  a  result  of  these  generous  allow- 
ances. Americans  near  or  below-  the 
poverty  level  would  no  longer  pay 
income  tax  under  FAST.  For  example, 
the  income  at  which  people  start 
paying  income  tax  would  rise  from 
$3,445  to  $5,875  for  a  single  taxpayer. 
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and  from  $8,936  to  $14,375  for  a  family 
of  four.  This  lifts  the  income  tax 
threshold  above  the  poverty  line, 
which  is  $5,517  for  a  single  person  and 
$11,101  for  a  family  of  four.  More 
than  1  million  of  the  lowest  income 
taxpayers  are  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls.  And  FAST  helps  milHons  more 
to  get  out  of  the  'poverty  trap"  of 
steep  disincentives  caused  by  a  combi- 
nation of  high  tax  rates  and  means- 
tested  social  welfare  payments. 

For  taxpayers  in  general,  the  FAST 
tax  is  designed  to  raise  about  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  in  each  income 
class  as  under  current  law.  However, 
because  many  lax  preferences  are 
eliminated,  many  taxpayers  whose  de- 
ductions are  no  greater  than  average 
would  receive  a  tax  cut.  For  example, 
a  nonilemizing  family  of  four  earning 
$20,000  would  receive  a  tax  cut  of 
$616. 

FAST  increases  incentives,  too. 
Today's  top  income  tax  rate  is  cut  in 
half,  from  50  to  25  percent.  This  in- 
creases after-tax  incentives  by  up  to 
one-half.  The  Tax  Code  is  indexed,  to 
protect  everyone  from  future  tax  in- 
creases caused  by  inflation.  For  the 
first  time,  capital  gains  are  indexed  for 
inflation,  to  end  the  taxation  of 
phony,  inflated  "gains"  on  assets  like 
stocks  or  houses. 

On  the  corporate  side,  most  tax  pref- 
erences are  repealed,  and  the  tax  rate 
cut  from  46  to  30  percent,  with  a  re- 
duced 15  percent  rate  for  small  busi- 
nesses. The  new  depreciation  sched- 
ules enacted  in  1981  are  retained,  and 
the  corporate  capital  gains  tax  is  re- 
duced. An  expensing  provision  for 
small  business  is  also  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  do 
not  claim  that  this  bill  is  the  la.st  word 
in  tax  policy.  If  we  can  find  ways  to 
improve  upon  it.  either  on  the  individ- 
ual or  corporate  side,  we  will.  Rather, 
it  is  a  first  word,  a  way  to  restart 
debate  in  the  Congress  on  proper  tax 
policy.  It  is  a  way  to  focus  the  energies 
of  the  movement  for  fairer,  simpler, 
more  incentive-oriented  tax  reform 
which  has  been  growing  in  this  coun- 
try for  more  than  a  decade. 

With  its  simplicity,  protection  for 
famil'i's  and  the  poor,  and  increa.sed 
incentives  to  work,  save  and  invest,  the 
fair  and  simple  tax  is  a  plan  which 
families  across  the  country  can  em- 
brace. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both 
parties  to  join  me  in  enacting  it. 

What  follows  is  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  plan  and  several  key 
features. 

The  Kemp-Kasten    Fair  and  Simple  Tax": 
General  Description 
individual  income  tax 
Reduced  rate  of  25  percent  applies  to  fol- 
lowing tax  ba-se: 

Eliminate  most  deductions,  credits,  ex- 
emptions, exclusions  except  personal  allow- 
ances; personal  exemption  doubled  to 
$2,000.  zero-bracket  amounts  (standard  de- 
duction) increased  to  $2,700  single/head  of 
household.  $3,500  joint. 
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Special  exclusion  for  wage-earners:  20  per- 
cent deduction  of  wage /salary  income  up  to 
Social  Security  wage  base  (about  $40,000  in 
1985):  pha.sed  out  so  that  no  exclusion  is  al- 
lowed on  incomes  above  about  $100,000;  if  a 
taxpayer's  earned  income  is  less  than 
$10,000.  all  gross  income  below  $10,000  is 
considered  earned  income. 

Deductions  retained;  Charitable  contribu- 
tions; mortgage  and  other  interest  paid;  real 
property  taxes;  and  medical  expen.ses  above 
10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

Indexing  for  inflation;  Personal  exemp- 
tion, zero  bracket  amounts,  capital  basis. 

Capital  gains  treatment;  Full  taxation  of 
gains,  full  deduction  of  loss,  with  basis  in- 
dexed from  enactment  date;  taxpayer 
option  during  10-year  tran.sition  period:  25'v 
exclusion  (18.75'";  rate),  without  indexing: 
and  current  homeowner's  rollover  and  one- 
time exclusion  retained. 

Current  treatment  retained:  Retirement 
annuities  (IRA's.  Keoghs.  Social  Security, 
etc.);  military  and  veterans  benefits;  em- 
ployer-provided benefits;  foreign  .source 
income:  earned  income  credit  (slightly  modi- 
fied); nonprofit  tax  exempt  bonds:  employee 
business  expenses;  and  moving  expenses. 

CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 

Reduced  rate  of  SO^^r  applied  to  the  follow- 
ing tax  base; 

Eliminate  most  deductions,  credits,  ex- 
emptions, exclusions  except  ,  deductions 
above  if  applicable,  e.g..  charitable  contribu 
tions;  ordinary  business  expen.ses:  and  cur- 
rent-law capital  cost  recovery  schedules 
(ARCS  or  15-5-3). 

Small  business  provisions:  15'"t  tax  rate  up 
to  $50,000  taxable  income  and.  expensing 
for  up  to  $10,000  of  business  property. 

Capital  gains  lax  rale  cut  from  28'''c  to 
20' 'f. 

Foreign  income  tax  credit. 

AN  OVERVIEW 

The  Fair  and  Simple  Tax  (FAST)  is  a  tax 
reform  bill  authorized  by  Congres.sman  Jack 
Kemp  (R-NY)  and  Senator  Bob  Kasten  (R- 
Wl).  It  IS  designed  to  increa.se  the  fairness, 
simplicity,  and  economic  incentives  of  the 
current  lax  .system,  while  raising  almost  the 
same  amount  of  revenue. 

In  general,  the  FAST  tax  further  in- 
creases incentives  while  broadening  the  lax 
base  and  protecting  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  scale. 

FAST  is  simple.  Most  tax  preferences  are 
removed,  permitting  a  lower  tax  rate  on  a 
broader  tax  base.  A  few  important  deduc- 
tions are  retained,  such  as  interest  (includ- 
ing mortgage  interest),  real  property  taxes, 
charitable  contributions,  and  retirement 
plans  (IRA's.  Keoghs.  Social  Security,  com- 
pany pensions,  etc.)  After  deducting  gener- 
ous personal  allowances,  and  an  exclusion 
for  employment  income,  everyone  pays  the 
same  2%'"c  income  lax  rate. 

FAST  is  fast.  Because  of  its  simplicity, 
most  itemizers  could  use  a  tax  form  shorter 
than  today's  1040A  "short  form."  Taxpayers 
would  not  need  to  use  a  lax  table  to  figure 
out  what  ihey  owe. 

FAST  is  fair.  It  provides  generous  person- 
al allowances  which  protect  those  with  low- 
incomes.  The  "zero  bracket  amounts."  or 
standard  deductions,  are  increased  to  $2,700 
for  single  taxpayers  and  $3,500  for  joint  re 
turns.  The  personal  exemption  for  each  tax- 
payer, spouse,  and  dependent  is  doubled  to 
$2,000.  This  is  designed  to  make  up  for  a 
decade  of  erosion  of  the  exemption  due  to 
inflation.  This  means  the  FAST  is  fair  to 
families  with  children. 

FAST  is  fair  to  the  poor  and  ihe  working 
poor.  Because  of  the  increased  personal  al- 


lowances and  the  employment  income  exclu- 
sion, a  single  person  would  not  pay  income 
tax  on  the  first  $5,875  of  income  in  1985 
(compared  with  $3,445  under  current  law  i.  A 
working  family  of  four  would  not  pay  tax  on 
the  first  $14,375  of  income  (compared  with 
$8,936  under  current  law).  The  poverty  level 
for  1985  is  estimated  to  be  $5,517  for  a 
single  person  and  $11,101  for  a  family  of 
four.  Thus,  single  taxpayers  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  families  below  about  130Tr  of 
the  poverty  level,  would  no  longer  pay  fed- 
eral income  tax.  More  than  a  million  of  the 
lowest-income  taxpayers  would  be  removed 
from  the  lax  rolls. 

FAST  indexes  the  tax  code  for  inflation, 
including  the  personal  exemption,  the  zero- 
bracket  amounts  (standard  deductions),  and 
employment  income  exclusion.  This  pre- 
vents automatic  tax  increases  caused  by  in- 
flation, which  hit  lower  and  middle  incomes 
the  hardest.  The  poor  and  working  poor 
would  be  permanently  protected  from  infla- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  capital  gains  are  in- 
dexed for  inflation,  preventing  taxation  of 
phony,  inflated  gains  on  assets  like  hou.scs 
and  stocks. 

The  FAST  tax  gives  special  protection  for 
wage-earners.  Wage-earners'  incomes  are 
subject  to  risks  of  health  and  age  note  faced 
by  those  who  receive  income  from  .securities 
and  from  physical  capital:  a  bond  can't  get 
sick,  and  a  human  being  doesn  t  receive  de- 
preciation allowances.  FAST  provides  an 
employment  income  exclusion,  which  per- 
mits taxpayers  to  exclude  20'",  of  their 
wages  and  salaries  from  taxation,  up  to 
about  $40,000.  (The  exclusion  is  pha.sed  out 
above  $40,000.  disappearing  entirely  for  in- 
comes larger  than  about  $100,000).  If  a  lax- 
payer's  employment  income  is  less  than 
$10,000,  all  gro.ss  income  below  $10,000 
qualifies  for  the  exclusion. 

The  employment  income  exclusion  is  tied 
to  the  Social  Security  wage  base.  This  has 
.several  advantages;  First,  it  removes  big  dis- 
continuities in  the  combined  Social  Security 
and  income  tax  rales.  (However,  this  in  no 
way  constitutes  "back  door"  financing  of 
Social  Security  with  general  revenues,  be- 
cause the  link  between  contributions  and 
benefits  stays  the  same.  The  fi.scal  integrity 
of  the  Social  Security  system  is  unaffected.) 
Second,  it  results  in  total  marginal  tax  rates 
which  are  about  the  same  for  both  employ- 
ment and  saving  income.  Third,  this  feature 
avoids  a  redistribution  of  the  tax  burden. 
Other  flat  lax  proposals,  if  they  raise  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  as  current  law.  nec- 
essarily shift  the  tax  burden  to  lower  and/ 
or  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  overall  di.stribuiion  of  the  federal  lax 
burden  is  little  changed  from  current  law  — 
with  and  without  the  Social  Security  lax.  In 
each  income  class  up  to  about  $100,000.  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  is  estimated  to  be 
about  the  same  as  under  current  law.  In 
fact,  there  are  small  lax  reductions  on  aver- 
age for  taxpayers  below  $20,000.  Over 
$100,000  ignoring  incentive  effects  from  tax- 
cutting,  there  would  be  modest  revenue 
losses.  Including  incentive  effects,  revenue 
would  be  about  the  same,  or  slightly  higher, 
than  under  current  law.  For  example,  when 
the  lop  income  lax  rate  was  cut  from  70<^f  to 
50'",  in  1982.  revenue  increased  by  13% 
among  taxpayers  earning  more  than 
$100,000  a  year. 

Since  many  tax  preferences  are  eliminat- 
ed, yet  the  tax  paid  in  each  income  class  .is 
little  changed,  many  taxpayers  with  average 
deductions  or  less  would  receive  a  lax  cut. 
For    example,    a    family    of    four    ea.rning 


$20,000  and  taking  the  standard  deduction 
would  receive  a  $616  lax  cut. 

FAST  increases  incentives.  The  marginal 
tax  rate  of  25'"  is  only  half  of  the  current 
tax  law's  top  50'^  tax  rate.  That  creates 
aftertax  incentives  for  work,  saving,  invest- 
ment and  business  enterprise  which  are  up 
to  one-half  larger  than  under  current  law. 
The  treatment  of  capital  gains  is  mostly 
more  generous  than  under  current  law;  cap- 
ital gains  are  indexed  for  inflation:  gains  are 
fully  taxable,  but  lo.sses  are  fully  deductible. 
During  a  ten-year  transition  period,  taxpay- 
ers may  choo.se  to  exclude  25'"r  ol  gains, 
without  indexing,  if  this  treatment  is  more 
favorable.  This  lowers  the  top  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  from  20''^  to  18.75'"r.  Current 
tax  benefits  for  IRA's.  Social  Security,  and 
other  retirement  pensions  are  retained. 

On  the  corporate  side,  most  tax  prefer- 
ences and  credits  are  eliminated.  The  corpo- 
rate tax  rale  is  cut  from  46'';^  to  30''K  But 
the  current  capital  cost  recovery  (deprecia- 
tion) .schedules,  enacted  in  1981,  are  re- 
tained. Small  business  benefits  from  a  lower 
15'"f  tax  rate  up  to  $50,000,  and  by  keeping 
the  ability  to  expense  up  to  $10,000  of  busi- 
ness investment  per  year.  Also,  the  business 
capital  gains  tax  is  cut  from  28'r  to  20'",. 
The  foreign  income  lax  credit  is  retained, 

TREATMENT  OF  TAXPAYERS  BELOW  OR  NEAR  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL 

Under  current  law,  many  taxpayers  li\  ing 
below  the  poverty  level  pay  federal  income 
taxes.  Under  the  Kemp-Kaslen  "Fair  and 
Simple  Tax  "  (FAST),  however,  no  working 
family  or  single  taxpayer  below  the  poverty 
line  would  pay  any  federal  income  tax. 

FAST  al.so  extends  similar  protection  to 
"the  working  poor  "—families  with  incomes 
of  up  to  about  130'r  of  the  poverty  level.  In 
this  way,  about  a  million  and  a  half  taxpay- 
ers near  or  below  the  poverty  level  would  be 
removed  from  the  tax  rolls  entirely. 

This  is  because  three  features  of  the 
FAST  proposal  combine  to  increase  the 
income  threshold  at  which  taxpayers  begin 
to  pay  Federal  income  tax;  the  doubled  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  increased  zero  bracket 
amounts  (standard  deductions),  and  the  new- 
exclusion  for  employment  income. 

What  is  just  as  important,  the  FAST  plan 
makes  sure  that  this  protection  will  always 
exist  in  the  future.  Under  PAST,  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  the  zero  bracket  amounts, 
and  the  employment  income  exclusion  are 
all  indexed  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

INCOME  TAX  THRESHOLDS  AND  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 
•  FAST"  COMPARED  WITH  CURRENT  LAW 
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SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
INCOME  EXCLUSION 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Kemp-Kasten 
"Fair  and  Simple  Tax"  (FAST)  is  a  new-  "up- 
front" or  "above-the-line"  exclusion  for  part 


of  wages  and  salaries:  the  employment 
income  exclusion. 

In  general,  taxpayers  may  exclude  20  per- 
cent of  wage  and  salary  income,  up  to  the 
Social  Security  wage  base  (which  is  $39,300 
in  1985.  and  indexed  by  law).  Above  that 
point,  the  maximum  exclusion  is  reduced  by 
12.5  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  wages  and  sala- 
ries in  excess  of  the  Social  Security  wage 
base.  For  1985.  this  results  in  a  zero  exclu- 
sion for  all  incomes  larger  than  $102,180. 

rwo  exceptions  are  permitted  for  the  sake 
of  fairness.  First,  taxpayers  with  less  than 
S  10.000  in  wages  and  salaries  may  exclude 
20  percent  of  all  gross  income,  up  to  $10,000. 
This  especially  helps  retired  senior  citizens. 
Second,  two-earner  couples  with  combined 
wages  and  salaries  in  excess  of  the  Social 
Security  wage  base  may  figure  their  exclu- 
sions separately  and  add  the  two. 

This  provision  has  several  advantages: 

First,  it  protects  the  poorest  individuals 
and  families,  by  raising  the  threshold  at 
which  they  starl  paying  income  lax.  For  ex- 
ample, under  Kemp-Kaslen  the  personal  ex- 
emptions and  standard  deduction  allowed 
for  a  family  of  four  total  SI  1.500.  The  wage 
exclusion  rai.ses  the  tax-free  level  of  income 
further,  to  $14,375.  (The  income  tax  thresh- 
old is  less  than  S9.000  under  current  law: 
Ihe  official  poverty  level  will  be  inore  than 
SI  1.000  in  1985.) 

Second,  for  middle-income  taxpayers,  the 
exclusion  offsets  most  of  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  rale.  Without  such  a  provision,  a 
flat  income  lax  rale  would  result  in  signifi- 
cantly higher  combined  marginal  lax  rates 
(Social  Security  plus  income  tax)  below-  the 
Social  Security  wage  base  than  above  it. 
The  FAST  plan  fixes  the  problem.  (The 
marginal  tax  rate  is  the  tax  on  an  additional 
dollar  of  income.) 

Third,  the  exclusion  results  in  smooth, 
virtually  flat  total  marginal  tax  rates  both 
below  and  above  the  Social  Security  wage 
base.  It  keeps  the  lax  rates  on  employment 
and  sa\ings  income  about  the  same  above 
the  income  tax  threshold.  And  compared 
with  a  -pure"  flat  income  tax.  the  exclusion 
reduces  the  lax  burden  for  all  wages  and 
salaries  less  than  about  SI 00.000.  Incomes 
larger  titan  about  SIOO.OOO  receive  no  bene- 
fit from  the  exclusion. 

Finally,  the  employment  income  exclusion 
helps  keep  the  distribution  of  the  income 
tax  burden  virtually  unchanged  in  each 
income  cla.ss.  right  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  exclusion  disappears.  This  makes  FAST 
fairer  than  a  straight  flat  rate  tax.  while  re- 
maining almost  as  simple. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  BRADLEY-GEPHARDT  TAX 
BILL 

Many  people  have  asked  how  FAST  com- 
pares with  the  Bradley-Gephardt  bill,  which 
is  among  the  better-known  proposals  for  tax 
reform. 

The  two  proposals  are  broadly  similar  in 
many  important  respects.  Both  bills  are  de 
signed  to  broaden  the  existing  tax  base.,  to 
simplify  the  lax  code  and  permit  significant- 
ly lower  marginal  lax  rates.  Both  are  de- 
signed to  raise  roughly  the  .same  amount  of 
revenue  as  under  current  law  in  1985.  Both 
are  designed  to  maintain  the  distribution  of 
the  income  tax  burden  roughly  the  same  as 
under  current  law. 

However,  the  two  plans  also  differ  in  sig- 
nificant ways.  FAST  would  .seem  to  be  some- 
whal  simpler,  to  provide  more  incentives  for 
saving  and  investment,  and  to  be  fairer  over 
time  because,  unlike  Bradley-Gephardt,  it 
indexes  the  tax  code  for  inflation. 


SIMPLICITY 

Under  FAST  all  taxpayers  pay  the  same 
tax  rate  (except  for  the  effect  of  an  employ- 
ment income  exclusion).  Taxpayers  can 
figure  out  how  much  they  owe  without  re- 
ferring to  a  lax  table. 

Bradley-Gephardt  retains  three  progres- 
sive tax  rates,  which  consist  of  one 
normal"  and  two  "surtax"  rates.  A  tax 
table  is  necessary.  ALso.  under  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt, sometimes  the  effect  of  deductions 
depends  on  adjusted  gro.ss  income,  and 
sometimes  on  taxable  income.  This  could 
result  in  forcing  taxpayers,  in  effect,  to 
figure  out  their  taxes  twice. 

While  Bradley-Gephardt  retains  some  of 
the  existing  deductions,  most  of  them  apply 
only  to  Ihe  "normar"  tax  rale,  not  the 
"surtax  "  rates.  For  example,  a  homeowner 
in  thfe  26  percent  tax  bracket  would  find 
that  his  deduction  for  mortgage  interest 
payments  is  worth  only  about  half  of  the 
tax  saving  allowed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances sunder  current  law".  Under  FAST, 
what  you  see  is  what  you  get:  if  a  deduction 
is  allowed,  it  is  allowed  in  full,  not  in  part. 

Under  FAST,  the  personal  exemption  is 
S2,000  for  everyone.  Under  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt, the  personal  exemption  is  one 
amount  ($1,600)  for  adults  and  a  .smaller 
amount  ($1,000)  for  dependent  children;  like 
the  deductions,  the.se  exemptions  apply  only 
to  the  "normal."  not  the  "surtax"  rales. 
Under  FAST,  the  personal  exemption  is 
S2.000  for  everyone,  without  restriction. 

INCENTIVES 

FASTs  lax  rate  of  25  percent  is  lower 
than  Bradley-Gephardl's  30  percent  top  tax 
rale.  Bradley-Gephardt  raises  the  capital 
gains  tax  rate  on  individuals  from  20  per- 
cent to  30  percent.  On  a  comparable  basis. 
FAST  lowers  it  to  18.75  percent  for  individ- 
uals. Bradley-Gephardl's  limitations  on  de- 
ductions for  interest  al.so  penalize  those  who 
invest  for  long-term  capital  gains,  since  up- 
front costs  cannot  be  deducted.  Bradley- 
Gephardt  increases  t^he  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate-run retirement  pensions;  FAST  does 
not. 

FAST  institutes  a  new  exclusion  for  em- 
ployment income,  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
wages  and  salaries  up  to  about  $40,000. 
which  is  phased  out  from  $40,000  to 
$100,000.  The  exclusion  increases  the 
income  tax  threshold,  off.sets  the  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  lax.  and  results  in  a  virtually 
flat  combined  income  and  payroll  tax  rale. 
Bradley-Gephardt  does  not  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

FAIRNESS 

FAST  indexes  the  tax  code  for  inflation, 
including  the  low-income  allowances.  Brad- 
ley-Gephardt repeals  indexing  and  thus  en- 
sures both  "bracket  creep '"  and  erosion  of 
the  standard  deduction  and  personal  exemp- 
tion by  inflation.  Thus,  with  any  inflation. 
Bradley-Gephardt  would  result  over  time  in 
lax  increases  which  shift  the  tax  burden  in 
real  terms  to  the  middle  and  lower  income 
taxpayers.  PAST  extends  indexing  for  the 
first  lime  to  capital  gains,  ending  the  tax- 
ation of  paper  "gains  "  which  may  actually 
be  losses  after  inflation.  Bradley -Gephardt's 
higher  lax  rale  is  applied  to  inflated,  not  in- 
flation-adjusted, gains.  ^ 

FAST  contains  .somewhat  more  relief  for 
the  poor  and  working  poor  than  Bradley- 
Gephardt.  Under  FAST,  the  threshold  at 
which  a  single  taxpayer  begins  paying 
income  tax  is  $5,875  (compared  with  $4,600 
under  Bradley-Gephardt ).  For  a  working 
family  of   four,   the  income  tax   threshold 
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under  FAST  is  $14,375  (compared  with 
$11,200  under  Bradley-Gephardt).  The  pov- 
erty line  in  1985  is  estimated  to  be  $5,517  for 
single  people,  and  $11,101  for  a  family  of 
four.  Because  PAST  is  indexed  for  inflation, 
it  would  always  protect  the  poor  from 
future  inflation. 

ALLOWABLE  DEDUCTIONS  AND  PREFERENCES 

Both  plans  allow  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions,  mortgage  interest,  property 
taxes,  and  medical  expenses  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  However, 
as  mentioned,  under  Bradley  Gephardt 
these  apply  only  to  the  14  percent  -normar' 
tax  rate,  not  the  additional  12  percent  and 
16  percent  surtax"  rates;  under  FAST 
there  is  no  restriction.  FAST  permits  the 
deduction  of  all  interest,  including  mortgage 
Interest.  Bradley-Gephardt  permits  the  de- 
duction of  interest  other  than  home  mort- 
gage interest  only  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  exceed  investment  income.  Bradley- 
Gephardt  permits  a  deduction  for  slate  and 
local  income  taxes:  FAST  does  not.  Bradley- 
Gephardt  taxes  employees  for  the  value  of 
employer-contributed  U'e  and  health  insur- 
ance premiums  in  addition  to  compensation 
actually  received;  FAST  does  not. 

BUSINESS  TAXATION 

Both  FAST  and  Bradley-Gephardt  elimi- 
nate most  tax  preferences,  including  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  lower  the  corporate 
tax  rate  from  a  maximum  46  percent  to  30 
percent.  FAST  lowers  the  business  capital 
gains  tax  rate  from  28  percent  to  20  percent, 
with  indexing;  Bradley-Gephardt  rai.ses  it  to 
30  percent,  without  indexing. 

However.  FAST  retains  the  1981  capital 
cost  recovery  schedules,  while  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt institutes  a  less  generous  and  more 
complicated  system,  which  approximates 
the  pre-1981  depreciation  .schedules.  The 
FAST  system  is  closer  to  economic  neutrali- 
ty, and  so  provides  more  incentives  for  cap- 
ital investment. 

Bradley-Gephardt  changes  the  treatment 
of  foreign-source  income  in  ways  which  put 
U.S.  firms  and  employees  at  a  disadvantage; 
FAST  retains  the  more  generous  current 
law. 

FAST  retains  two  special  provisions  for 
small  business:  a  reduced  15  percent  tax 
rate  on  the  first  $50,000  of  income,  and  the 
ability  to  expense  up  to  $10,000  per  year  of 
business  property.  Bradley-Gephardt  elimi- 
nates both  the  lower  tax  rates  for  small 
business  and  the  expensing  provision. 

Aside  from  these  differences,  the  two  pro- 
posals are  broadly  similar.* 
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Libraries,  these  days,  are  doing 
much  more  for  people  than  ever 
before.  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
for  example,  offers  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  community.  Lit- 
eracy, job  and  community  information 
centers,  English-as-a-second-language 
classes  and  a  whole  range  of  services 
for  the  handicapped  are  just  a  few  of 
the  exciting  projects  that  the  New 
York  Public  Library  is  sponsoring  to 
educate  and  enlighten  New  Yorkers. 

Libraries  are  an  important  resource, 
critical  to  the  continuation  of  a  free 
society.  Only  by  guaranteeing  the 
public  free  access  to  information  about 
the  world  we  live  in  can  we  be  promote 
the  high  ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty 
that  we  cherish.  National  Library 
Week  will  focus  awareness  on  this 
vital  national  resource,  and  insure 
that  more  people  than  ever  before  will 
benefit  from  exposure  to  our  librar- 
ies.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
12.  1984.  I  was  pre.sent  in  the  Chamber 
and  voted  in  favor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  290.  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  protesting  the 
mining  of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors.  On 
rollcall  No.  89.  the  motion  to  recommit 
and  kill  the  resolution.  I  am  recorded 
voting  -no."  Yet,  on  the  tally  for  roll- 
call  No.  90.  which  occurred  5  minutes 
after  the  vote  on  the  recommittal 
motion,  I  am  not  recorded,  even 
though  I  was  present  and  voting.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that,  de- 
spite the  apparent  malfunction  of  the 
voting  equipment.  I  supported  pas.sage 
of  the  sense-of-Congress  resolution  op- 
posing the  use  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  the  territorial  waters 
or  ports  of  Nicaragua.* 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
respected  colleague.  Mr.  Owens,  in 
paying  tribute  to  National  Library 
Week,  which  as  you  know  was  cele- 
brated the  week  of  April  9. 

Libraries  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
society.  They  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation to  people  of  all  ages.  Adults 
and  children  alike  can  find  endless  in- 
struction and  amusement  in  our  Na- 
tions libraries.  Print  collections  and 
tapes  help  to  entertain  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  For  the  young,  li- 
braries offer  new  worlds  and  encour- 
age adventure  and  fantasy. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS"  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  April  27.  1984.  as  "Nation- 
al Nursing  Home  Residents'  Day."  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  joins  me  in  support  of  this 
measure  to  honor  a  most  significant 
and  often  forgotten  group  within  the 
.senior  citizen  population.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  David 
Pryor,  has  introduced  an  identical  res- 
olution in  the  other  body. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  I  have  spon- 
sored this  resolution  which  is  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  over  1  million  Americans 


living  in  nursing  homes  today.  My  col- 
leagues join  me  in  letting  these  people 
know  that  we  care  about  them  and  are 
grateful  for  their  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  Nation.  They  played  and  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  society. 

Many  of  those  residing  in  nursing 
homes  are  there  not  because  they  re- 
quire the  level  of  care  only  provided  in 
nursing  homes.  Often  it  is  because 
they  are  without  family  to  care  for 
them,  or  without  the  necessary  com- 
munity services  that  would  allow  them 
to  remain  independent. 

Numerous  nursing  home  residents 
have  lived  in  relative  isolation  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  Through  major  coop- 
erative efforts,  we  can  turn  this  situa- 
tion around  and  actively  integrate 
these  citizens  into  the  communities 
through  a  broad  range  of  activities 
aimed  at  recognizing  resident  concern, 
accomplishments,  and  community  in- 
volvement. We  hope  that  this  joint 
resolution  will  go  one  step  further  in 
making  this  integration  possible. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Mario  Biaggi  for 
his  extended  contributions  in  making 
this  resolution  po,ssible,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  resolution. 

H.J.  Res.  457 
Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside    in   nursing    homes   and   one    in    five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience: 
Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  27.  1984. 
is  designated  as  National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nations 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  10 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  authorize  funds  for  this 
Nation's  excellent  public  broadcasting 
system. 

The  legislation  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing for  fi.scal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989  and  for  the  public  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  program  (PTFP),  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987.  Additionally,  the  legislation  re- 
peals the  so-called  unrelated  business 
income  tax  penalty  which  is  a  clear 
disincentive  to  stations  developing  al- 
ternative revenue  sources. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  a  strict  75  percent  of  PTFP 
funding  be  used  for  unserved  areas  of 
the  country,  although  bringing  service 
to  un.served  areas  of  the  country  will 
remain  a  priority  of  the  program.  For 
the  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  the 
following  is  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill. 

Section-bv-Section  Analysis 
i.  short  title 

Section  1  entitles  the  bill  the  ■Public 
Broadcasting  Amendments  Act  of  1984  " 

II.  PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILITIES 
PROGRAM 

Section  2  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  PTFP  at  $50  million  for  FY  1985.  $53 
million  for  FY  1986.  and  $56  million  for  FY 
1987. 

The  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Program,  administered  by  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, provides  matching  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  additional  public 
broadcasting  facilities  so  that  the  benefits 
of  our  nations  public  broadcasting  system 
can  reach  more  Americans.  The  Administra- 
tion, as  it  has  done  every  year  since  1981. 
has  proposed  abolishing  the  program  by  re- 
questing no  funds  for  it.  The  Administra- 
tion justification  for  eliminating  the  PTFP 
is  that  it  has  met  its  goals  of  bringing  public 
television  and  radio  to  all  Americans.  In 
1981  Congress  enacted  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  authorization  levels  for  the  PTFP 
from  $20  million  in  FY  1982  to  $15  million 
in  FY  1983  to  $12  million  in  FY  1984.  This 
compares  to  a  $40  million  authorization 
level  for  this  program  in  1981. 

Currently,  however.  30*^  of  the  country 
cannot  receive  public  radio  signals,  and  lO^r 
of  the  public  still  cannot  receive  a  local 
public  television  signal.  Many  large  geo- 
graphic areas,  particularly  in  the  West, 
cannot  receive  a  public  television  signal. 
There  is  no  local  service  yet  in  Montana. 
15%  of  Missourians  do  not  receive  public  tel- 
evision signals,  and  similar  problems  exist  in 
Nevada.  Arizona.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In 
other  areas  there  are  particular  problems 
where  mountains  and  buildings  interfere 
with  signals,  and  equipment  is  needed  to 
correct  this  situation  in  order  to  serve  the 


entire  community.  Finally,  a  severe  problem 
is  developing  with  respect  to  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  existing  transmission 
and  other  broadcasting  equipment,  and  it 
has  become  very  clear  that  updating  and  re- 
placing equipment  and  parts  requires  an  on- 
going commitment  of  resources  if  quality 
public  broadcasting  signals  are  going  to  be 
available  to  the  public. 

The  FY  1984  appropriation  for  the  PTFP 
was  only  $11.88  million.  However,  last  years 
324  grant  applications  requested  a  combined 
total  of  $72  million  in  funds,  backed  by  an 
impressive  commitment  of  nearly  $30  mil- 
lion in  local  funds.  Thus,  only  14%  of  the 
applications  could  be  granted. 

In  order  to  bring  PTFP  funding  more  in 
line  with  the  demonstrated  need  for  the 
program,  the  public  broadcasting  communi- 
ty has  requested  an  authorization  of  $50 
million.  $53  million  and  $56  million  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987  respective- 
ly. This  legislation  adopts  this  level  of  fund- 
ing. Additionally.  S.  2436.  introduced  by 
Senator  Goldwatcr.  was  recently  reported 
from  the  Senate  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  adopts  this 
level  of  funding  for  PTFP. 

III.  CPB  FUNDING 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  authorizes 
funding  for  CPB  for  FY  1987.  1988.  and 
1989  at  $238  million.  $253  million  and  $270 
million  respectively. 

In  1981.  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  Congress  enacted  sub- 
stantial funding  cuts  for  CPB  from  an  au- 
thorization of  $220  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1983  to  $130  million  in  each  of  fi.scal  years 
1984.  1985  and  1986.  It  was  hoped  at  the 
lime  that  new  sources  of  revenue,  provided 
for  in  part  by  that  Act.  could  be  generated 
to  compensate  for  decreasing  federal  funds. 
However,  since  that  time,  revenue  has  not 
been  generated  quickly  enough  and  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  compensate  for  these  dras- 
tic cuts.  As  a  result,  many  stations  have  had 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  locally  produced 
programming,  overall  broadcast  hours  and 
staff.  Moreover,  important  cultural  and  edu- 
cational series  are  being  forced  out  of  pro- 
duction. For  example,  the  series  'Nature: 
Living  Wild '"  and  •Lalenight  America""  have 
been  cancelled  due  to  lack  of  funding.  Pro- 
duction of  new  shows  for  "Great  Perform- 
ances"". ■Frontline"  and  "Playhouse^  have 
been  scaled  back  20%.  Production  for  "Won- 
derworks"  and  "Reading  Rainbow",  both 
popular  and  critically  acclaimed  programs 
for  children,  has  been  cut  50%  and  33%  re- 
spectively. Moreover,  two-thirds  of  all 
"Sesame  Street"  programs  are  now  reruns 
of  previous  segments. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  erosion  of  the 
public  broadcasting  s.vstem  and  to  begin  to 
stem  curtailment  of  services.  Congress  re- 
cently passed  a  supplemental  authorization 
(P.L.  98-214)  which  provides  a  minimal  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  of  5.6%  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  1985  and  1986  to  cover  inflation,  in- 
creased costs  and  growth  in  the  number  of 
public  broadcast  stations.  Under  this  law, 
authorizations  increased  to  $145  million. 
$153  million  and  $162  million  respectively. 
As  the  minimum  amount  of  federal  funding 
necessary  to  restore  the  level  of  program- 
ming and  services  provided  by  the  public 
broadcasting  service  before  the  huge  cuts 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  has 
requested  $238  million  for  FY  1987.  $253 
million  for  FY  1988  and  $270  million  for  FY 
1989.  This  legislation  and  the  Senate  bill 
adopt  tho.se  levels. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bipartisan 
Temporary  Commission  on  Alternative  Fi- 


nancing For  Public  Telecommunications 
(TCAF)  recently  reported  to  Congress  that 
there  was  no  forseeable  or  rational  replace- 
ment for  Federal  funding  support  at  higher 
levels  than  exist  today. 

IV.  CRITERIA  FOR  APPROVAL  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Section  4  of  this  legislation  strikes  section 
393(c)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
which  in  effect  removes  the  stipulation  that 
75%  of  PTFP  funds  must  go  toward  new 
service. 

Because  a  large  proportion  of  the  country 
is  now  served  by  public  television  and  radio, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  strict  75%  of 
all  facilities  funds  to  be  directed  to  this 
effort.  In  fact,  much  of  the  equipment  now 
used  by  public  broadcasters  is  very  old  and 
must  be  replaced,  or  updated.  The  elimina- 
tion of  this  stipulation  will  allow  more 
funds  to  be  directed  to  upgrading  and  re- 
placement of  equipment,  which  has  become 
a  critical  need.  However,  the  directive  that 
unserved  areas  be  funded  on  a  priority  basis 
would  continue  in  place. 

S.  2436  also  contains  this  amendment. 

V.  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNRELATED  INCOME  TAX 
PENALTY 

Section  5  deletes  Section  396(k)(8)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  and  repeals 
the  unrelated  income  tax  pena.ty. 

The  Temporary  Commission  on  Alterna- 
tive Financing  reviewed  the  possibility  that 
additional  sources  of  income  could  be  gener- 
ated by  public  broadcasters  entering  auxilia- 
ry commercial  ventures.  For  example,  -some 
public  television  stations  use  spare  produc- 
tion capacity  to  produce  programs  for  cable 
television,  another  leases  its  satellite  uplink 
for  commercial  purposes.  Some  public  radio 
stations  have  signed  agreements  to  lease 
excess  satellite  distribution  capacity  for 
commercial  paging  ventures.  TCAF  conclud- 
ed, however,  that  profits  from  these  ven- 
tures are  extremely  small,  and  prospects  for 
them  to  generate  meaningful  income  in  the 
foreseeable  future  appear  dim. 

TCAF  did  conclude  however,  that  Section 
396(k)(8)  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1981  is  a  barrier  to  increased  entrepreneuri- 
al activities  by  public  broadcasters.  That 
section  now  requires  that  public  broadcast- 
ers paying  taxes  on  income  earned  from  un- 
related activities  must  refund  to  CPB  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid.  Public  broad- 
casters believe  that  this  'double  taxes"  sta- 
tions that  earn  unrelated  business  income, 
and  urge  that  this  provision  be  repealed. 
This  legislation  repeals  the  provision. 

I  urge  my  colleages  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation.* 


n  1800 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  invok- 
ing the  War  Powers  Resolution  with 
respect  to  Central  America.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Record  will 
reflect  that  I  did  the  same  thing  last 
year,  exactly  1  year  ago,  with  respect 
to  Lebanon  and  Beirut.  I  am  hopeful 
there  will   be  more  heedful   years  in 
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this  case  because  here  the  stakes  are 
immensely  large. 

For.  at  this  point  the  policy  or  non- 
policy  of  this  country,  our  country,  is 
committing  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  and  their  children  to 
an  endless  era  of  hostility  and  war  be- 
tween ourselves  and  these  children 
and  those  that  destiny  and  God  has 
placed  as  our  neighbors  to  share  what 
we  call  the  new  world. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  this  reso- 
lution even  though  I  have  spoken  out 
on  this  particular  need  for  months.  I 
am  doing  this  because  now  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  ad- 
mini-stration  is  following  a  course  that 
is  bound  to  lead  America  into  an  in- 
volvement, in  a  conflict,  as  I  say.  in 
•Central  America  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  Irretrievably  condemns 
our  children,  future  generations,  to  a 
situation  reminiscent  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  Europe,  where  ancient 
hatreds  still  boil  over. 

Honduras,  for  example,  has  been 
transformed  by  our  occupation,  for 
indeed,  we  are  occupying  Honduras 
and  have  .so  for  quite  some  time.  We 
have  transformed  the  poorest  nation 
in  Central  America  into  a  strategic 
bastion  through  the  guise  of  continual 
military  maneuvers.  We  are  involved 
in  a  clandestine  war  against  Nicara- 
gua. The  number  of  Americans  in  El 
Salvador  is  much  greater  than  has 
been  officially  represented,  and  I  have 
been  reporting  this  for  more  than  2'. 
years.  thanks  to  imaginative  ways  of 
counting  advisers. 

Furthermore.  Americans  have  been 
involved  in  combat  support  operations 
in  El  Salvador.  Through  the  provisions 
of  aerial  reconnaissance,  we  have  been 
using  the  same  tactics  where  we  have 
complete  control  of  the  air  as  we  did 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  are  forgetting 
all  of  that.  We  are  using  the  same  tac- 
tics, and  I  have  reports,  and  have  had 
for  more  than  2  years,  of  the  same 
terror  that  we  are  spreading. 

We  are.  as  some  editorialists  have 
called  us  in  Latin  America,  the  terror- 
ists, the  Nazis  of  the  region.  We  have 
been  involved  in  combat  support  oper- 
ations in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere, 
through  the  provisions,  as  I  said,  of 
these  particular  maneuvers.  The  in- 
volvement is  so  intense  that  American 
advisers  in  EI  Salvador  alone  have 
been  the  target  of  assassination:  have 
come  under  fire  repeatedly  because  of 
the  close  involvement  with  active  mili- 
tary units. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the 
House  has  been  continually  shocked 
by  reports  coming  from  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  have  discovered  by  simply 
picking  up  the  morning  newspaper 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
directly  supervised  the  mining  of  three 
Nicaraguan  harbors.  I  had  reported 
for  a  year  that  the  CIA  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan 


Provisional  Government;  was  weekly 
attempting  to  blow  up  their  public 
buildings;  their  docking  facilities;  their 
wharves;  their  refineries.  Finally  it 
could  not  be  denied  any  longer  just 
about  a  month  ago. 

We  know  that  the  CIA  oversaw  the 
sabotage  of  Nicaraguan  oil  tankers; 
that  U.S.  reconnaissance  flights  have 
aided  the  Salvadoran  military  in  track- 
ing down  guerrilla  units,  so-called 
guerrilla  units:  that  the  United  States 
is  establishing  a  semipermanent  mili- 
tary presence  in  Honduras.  Apparently 
the  Reagan  administration  is  operat- 
ing under  the  philosophy  of  what  the 
Congress  does  not  know  or  will  not 
know  will  not  hurt  them.  Yet.  when 
the  Reagan  policy  does  fail,  it  is  a  cal- 
culated course  of  disaster,  so  it  is  inevi- 
table that  it  will  fail  just  like  the  Leb- 
anon^ the  Beirut  disaster. 

Some  of  us  talked  for  almost  2  years 
on  that:  we  were  not  prophets,  we 
were  not  seers:  we  were  merely  point- 
ing out  what  such  experts  like  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  had 
indicated  to  the  President.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  strongly 
against  the  deployment  of  the  marines 
in  Beirut.  All  I  was  saying  was  the  rea- 
sons why  militarily  there  was  no  role 
but  death  for  those  marine:;.  Yet.  it 
was  ignored.  Even  after  240  were  mur- 
dered in  their  beds,  the  President  did 
not  change;  he  persisted  until  it  was 
absolutely  obvious  that  our  allies,  so- 
called.  French  and  Italian  were  going 
to  withdraw  theirs  if  we  did  not. 

This  is  the  fact  that  is  the  truth. 
But  even  then,  the  basic  policy  was  de- 
structive: catastrophic;  and  the  so- 
called  actions,  because  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  policy,  is  fated  tor  utter 
failure,  catastrophic  in  meaning  and  in 
eventual  significance  to  our  great 
country. 

Yet.  when  it  does,  it  will  be  the  Con- 
gre.ss  that  will  be  to  blame  as  the 
President  tried  to  blame  Beirut,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  marines,  and  of 
course,  was  ridiculed  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  everywhere  else,  because 
it  was  obvious  that  what  he  was  saying 
was  that  those  critics,  like  myself,  that 
had  said  that  this  is  the  obvious 
ending  of  this  bad  policy  were  to 
blame  for  his  bad  policy.  It  reminded 
me  of  what  George  E.  Reedy,  who  had 
been  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Johnson  and  a  man  whom  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  knowing,  wrote,  in  one  of 
the  books  that  he  published  on  the 
Presidency,  and  I  am  quoting: 

No  Prf.sideiit  can  admit,  oven  to  him.self. 
that  hi.s  problcm.s  .stem  from  his  inability  to 
persuadr  the  people  of  the  ritjhtne.ss  of  hi.s 
purpose.  When  a  Pre.sldent'.s  drsiKns  are 
iru-sirated  h«'  must  demonstrate,  at  lea.st  to 
his  own  sali.sfartion.  that  the  popular  will 
was  with  him.  but  wa.s  somehow  divested  or 
di.scardcd  by  the  machinery  of  Kovernment. 

The  most  sati.sfying  method  of  achieving 
these  rationalizations  psychologically,  is  to 
^ero  in  on  Congress. 


In  the  case  of  Central  America. 
Reedy  s  words  ring  true.  The  Ameri- 
can people.  I  know  at  least  in  my  dis- 
trict, do  not  support  the  administra- 
tion and  its  policies  there,  because 
these  policies  simply  are  not  working. 
Just  like  Vietnam.  If  perhaps,  there 
could  have  been  some  definition  of  a 
possibility  of  'victory."  the  President 
might  have  had  support,  but  people  do 
not  support  policies  that  do  not  work. 
Reagan  may  blame  Congress,  but  the 
real  culprit,  of  course,  is  himself  in  his 
unwise,  counterproductive  foreign  ac- 
tions or  policy  actions  in  Central 
America. 

Central  America,  we  must  never 
forget,  like  most  of  Latin  America,  is  a 
region  which  suffers  from  extreme 
poverty,  illiteracy,  maldistribution  of 
wealth.  Its  people  held  enthralled  by 
some  of  the  worlds  most  brutal  and 
corrupt  governments.  We  have  been 
identified  with  those  brutal  and  cor- 
rupt governments.  We  impo.sed  the  So- 
mocista  regime,  which  is  what  the  Nic- 
araguan Revolution  is  all  about. 

I]  1810 

But  this  administration  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  call  for  reforms, 
failed  to  address  the  causes  of  unrest 
and  revolution,  causes  that  would  mo- 
tivate us,  anyone  in  our  country,  to 
fight.  Instead,  the  countries  of  Central 
America  have  been  militarized  by  our 
administration  like  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  region. 

At  this  moment,  and  now  for  about  a 
year,  we  have  surrounded  Nicaragua 
alone  with  30.000  of  our  military,  in 
the  air.  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  Mili- 
tary aid  has  been  pumped  into  the 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  Arms  are 
flowing  to  the  so-called  rebels  or  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua.  United  States-Hon- 
duran  military  exercises  easily  take 
place  off  both  coasts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Salvadorans,  terrified  by  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  bloodletting,  are  fleeing  in 
increasing  numbers  to  their  country's 
main  backer,  the  United  States.  While 
some  would  like  to  depo?-t  these  war- 
weary  Salvadorans,  I  support  the  pro- 
posed freeze  on  the  deportation  of  un- 
authorized Salvadoran  refugees. 
Surely  our  Nation  must  bear  some 
burden  for  their  misery,  the  misery 
that  we  are  helping  to  perpetrate  in 
that  region.  But  a  freeze  on  deporta- 
tion merely  treats  the  symptoms  of 
the  crisis  in  Central  America.  ju.st  like 
the  proposed  amendments  to  our  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  with 
respect  to  illegal  entry  through 
Mexico. 

Part  of  the  cau.se  of  the  problem  in 
the  area  is  the  United  States,  whose 
policies  of  intervention  in  the  region, 
both  in  the  present  and  in  the  past, 
have  helped  to  polarize  the  region 
ideologically,  politically,  and  economi- 
cally. If  this  polarization  is  to  be  re- 
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versed,  the  United  States  mu.st  termi- 
nate policies  that  militarize  our  south- 
ern neighbors. 

First  of  all.  we  must  and  should— 
and  I  have  been  advocating  this  for 
months— remove  all  military  adviser 
personnel  from  both  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador.  The  nation  of  El  Salvador 
and  the  Nicaraguan-Honduran  and 
Honduran-El  Salvador  borders  are 
areas  of  hostility  as  defined  by  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  U.S.  Journal- 
ists. Congressmen,  military  personnel 
enter  the  area  at  greater  risk  to  their 
lives  than  ever  before. 

Given  that.  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  been  deployed  in  Honduras,  have 
been  participating  in  the  Salvadoran 
civil  war.  and  directing  Salvadoran 
troops  with  U.S.  reconnai-ssance  planes 
and  al.so  using  them  to  bomb  with.  A- 
37's. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  that 
would  invoke  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, directing  the  President  to  remove 
U.S.  troops  within  60  days,  unless  the 
Congre-ss  declares  war.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  proposal  the 
urgent  attention  that  it  de.serves.  If 
Congress  does  not  act  now  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  right  to  decide  where 
and  when  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  be 
involved  in  war.  this  President  will 
continue  to  expand  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Central  America  and 
other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Consider  the  facts  and  consider  the 
case  spelled  out  in  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

First,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  United  States  is  involved  in  hostil- 
ities, just  as  in  the  case  of  Beirut. 
where  the  President  answered  in  De- 
cember 1982  that  the  marines  were 
there  in  nonhostile.  even  though  they 
were  fully  equipped  for  combat,  and 
that  they  were  there  as  peacekeepers. 
The  .same  thing  here.  Even  though  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  did  not  con- 
template clandestine  or  .secret  wars,  it 
is  clear  that  a  number  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  must,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, be  involved  in  the  support  of 
the  CIA  operation  against  Nicaragua 
alone. 

If  we  need  further  evidence  of  the 
hostile  nature  of  the  area  in  which  our 
forces  are  operating,  consider  only 
that  the  U.S.  helicopters,  supposedly 
operating  inside  the  friendl.\'  airspace 
of  Honduras,  have  been  repeatedly  at- 
tacked. mo.st  recently  when  a  helicop- 
ter bearing  two  U.S.  Senators  was 
forced  down  by  hostile  gunfire.  Or 
consider  that  American  advisers  in  El 
Salvador  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
firefights.  Or  consider  that  U.S.  per- 
.sonnel  fly  military  observation  and 
bombing  mission  flights  that  are  in 
the  nature  of  direct  combat  support  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government's  forces. 

In  the  curious  way  that  our  troops 
are  coimted.  however,  the  Americans 
who  train  Salvadorans  in  camps  locat- 
ed in  Honduras  are  not  counted  among 


the  Salvadoran  advisers.  It  depends  on 
when  the  count  is  taken.  If  the  count 
is  to  be  taken  on  a  certain  day,  they 
move  our  troops  from  Salvadoran  soil 
back  to  Honduras  and  count,  and 
bring  them  back  the  next  day.  Neither 
are  the  American  fliers  who  provide 
combat  reconnaissance  missions  count- 
ed as  advisers  because  of  the  handy 
technicality  that  their  bases  are  in 
Honduras,  not  in  Salvador:  nor  are 
American  medical  personnel  counted 
as  advisers. 

These  and  other  subterfuges  are 
used  to  obscure  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  for  combat  have 
been  introduced  into  Central  America 
in  ever-growing  numbers,  and  for  pur- 
poses other  than  training.  These  are 
facts  that  exactly  fit  the  case  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  These  are 
armed  forces  being  built  up  in  foreign 
areas  for  purposes  well  beyond  any 
training  mission.  Their  deployment  is. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

Likewise,  these  forces  are  operating 
in  a  hostile  area  and  the  environment 
there  is  growing  more  violent  as  each 
day  passes.  It  is  absolutely  inevitable 
that  American  personnel  who  are  so 
intimately  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of 
Central  America  will  come  under  in- 
creasing fire  and  fall  victims  to  that 
fire. 

The  only  question  right  now  is 
when?  The  fact  of  the  danger  cannot 
be  denied.  The  American  Embassy  in 
El  Salvador  suffers  from  occasional  at- 
tacks. A  key  adviser  has  been  mur- 
dered there.  Military  personnel  as- 
signed to  units  in  the  countryside  have 
come  under  fire  a  number  of  times  in 
the  past  few  months,  many  times 
wholly  unreported. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  such  inci- 
dents. The  fact  of  the  hostile  environ- 
ment cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is  al.so 
a  ca.se  that  fits  the  definition  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  Untold  num- 
bers of  Americans  have  died  and  are 
continuing  to  die.  shot  down  in  the 
planes  in  which  they  are  contracted 
out  for  by  the  CIA.  not  only  over  Sal- 
vador but  over  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
guan areas.  Those  poor  Americans,  of 
course,  are  what  used  to  be  defined  as 
mercenaries  and  nobody  counts  them 
when  they  are  killed. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  act  to  preserve  its 
prerogatives  of  determining  when  and 
for  what  purpose  this  country  will  get 
into  war.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  pursuing  a  course  of  war  in  Central 
America.  I  have  said  this.  I  have  said 
on  this  House  floor  for  months  that 
President.  Reagan  has  gone  mongering 
after  that  false  bitch  goddess  of  war. 
Is  that  the  course  we  want  to  take?  I 
do  not  think  so.  but  we  ought  to  find 
out  by  doing  it  the  way  the  Constitu- 
tion says  we  ought  to.  and  that  is  right 
here  in  the  Congress. 


If  we  believe  what  the  President 
says,  or  the  basic  premises,  we  ought 
to  declare  war.  help  him.  legalize  it. 
make  it  legal,  for  we  learned  in  Viet- 
nam that  blood  and  treasure  from 
Americans  is  no  substitute  for  decent 
government  and  reasonable  justice  in 
the  client  country.  There  can  be  no 
dispute  that  the  Central  American 
case  is  a  situation  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  applies  to.  and  I  do 
sincerely  urge  early  action  on  my  reso- 
lution. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  CARDISS  COLLINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Car- 
Diss  Collins; 

House  of  Representatives. 

April  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  (Tip)  O'Neill. 
Speaker.    House  of  Representatives.   Speak- 
ers  Office.   H-Z04.    U.S.   Capitol.    Wash- 
uxglon.  D.C. 
Dear  Mh.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you 
llial     I    have    received    a    subpoena    duces 
tecum  i.ssued  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County.   Illinois.   In  consultation   with   the 
General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  tht-  House. 
I    have    determined    thai    compliance   with 
this  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Cardiss  Collins. 
Member  of  Congress. 


VOTERS  DISLIKE  EARLY  NET- 
WORK ELECTION  PROJEC- 
TIONS 

I  Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 
•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  last  year.  T.V.  Guide  maga- 
zine ran  two  articles  entitled  ■Let's 
Stop  T.V.  From  Spoiling  Our  Elec- 
tions "  The  articles  discussed  several 
aspects  of  the  complex  relationship 
between  the  television  news  media  and 
our  elections,  including  the  impact  of 
early  network  projections  of  election 
results. 

TV  Guide  also  did  an  editorial  on 
the  subject,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
encouraged  interested  readers  to  write 
to  me.  as  chairman  of  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Elections. 

Well  over  1.100  citizens,  from  49  of 
the  50  States,  accepted  that  invitation. 
Exactly  four  of  those  hundreds  of  let- 
ters-one eacti  from  Maryland.  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  New  Jersey— defended 
early  projections  by  the  news  media. 
The  following  quotations  are  samples 
of  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  other 
people  vho  took  the  time  to  write. 

I  commend  their  comments  to  the 
attention  of  the  network^executives  in 
New  York  who.  after  4  years  in  which 
public  anger  and  frustration  have  not 
only  not  declined,  but  if  anything  have 
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increased,  still  question  the  depth  of 
that  feeling. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
the  committee  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  227.  the  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  adverse  impact  of 
early  projections  of  election  results  by 
the  news  media,  has  just  been  filed. 

When  that  resolution  is  before  the 
full  House.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  in  order  to  send  a  strong, 
clear  message  to  the  television  net- 
works asking,  on  behalf  of  the  voters 
all  across  this  country,  that  they  exer- 
cise voluntary  restraint  in  making 
early  projections. 

ALABAMA 

■I  vote  in  Clarke  County.  Alabama.  Cen- 
tral Time  Belt.  On  the  last  Pre.sidential  elec- 
tions. 1980.  the  T.V.  projections  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's win  came  before  our  polls  closed  here. 
You  can  see  how  the  other  two  zones,  and 
those  here  who  had  not  voted  would  feel. 
Why  bother,  it's  all  over!!  It  is  grossly 
unfair.  .  .  .  Their  projections  might  not  be 
right,  if  everyone  had  a  chance  to  vote 
first." 

ALASKA 

"Durmg  the  last  Presidential  election  we 
.  .  .  knew  the  outcome  before  we  went  to 
vote.  " 

ARIZONA 

"...  stop  T'V  reporters,  etc.  from  calling 
the  election  before  our  polls  even  close.  " 

It  is  indeed  di.scouraging  to  live  here  in 
the  Southwest  and  have  the  fun  taken  out 
of  election  day  for  us.  not  to  mention  the 
distinct  effect  such  announcements  do  have 
on  voting  practices  .  .  .' 

ARKANSAS 

It  didn't  help  the  people  on  the  West 
Coa-st  and  Alaska  &  Hawaii  when  Pres.  Ron 
Reagan  won  in  a  landslide  .  .  .  before  it  even 
got  there,  thanks  to  ...  the  press  and  its 
projections.  " 

CALIFORNIA 

No  results  should  be  released  until  all  of 
the  polls  are  closed  and  all  of  the  votes 
counted.  I  would  guess  that  it  might  make 
the  5  o'clock  news  of  the  day  after  the  polls 
closed.  " 

.  .  Most  important  that  ALL  newscast- 
ers (Radio.  T.V.  and  newspapers)  keep  their 
opinions  and  results  to  themselves  .  .  .  until 
ALL  votes  are  counted.  " 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  before 
many  westerners  have  a  chance  to  vote,  the 
world  knows  who  the  winners  are.  The  win- 
ners certainly  are  not  the  western  voters.  " 

As  a  resident  at  various  times  of  both 
California  and  Hawaii  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed friends  and  acquaintances  choosing 
not  to  bother  to  vote  .  .  .  after  hearing  net- 
work projections.  .  .  .  " 

"In  Calif,  we  call  the  heads  of  a  voting 
precinct  the  Inspector.  I've  been  inspector 
in  our  neighborhood  precinct  ....  for  the 
past  10  years.  .  .  .  [Olur  last  Presidential 
election  was  a  farce.  We  had  voters  come 
here  at  7:00.  nearly  crying  because  of  the 
east  coast's  broadcasting  their  results  before 
we'd  even  closed,  one  hour  later.  " 

It  is  about  time  all  the  rhetoric  about  my 
vote  making  a  difference  really  meant  some- 
thing. I  want  my  vote  to  count.  " 

"I  was  really  disappointed  with  our  last 
election,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  vote  ever 
again!  ....  I  know  one  thing  for  sure.  I'm 
going  to  give  this  address  to  all  my  friends. 


who  refused  to  go  to  the  polls,  after  watch- 
ing the  T.V.  newscast.  3  years  ago  " 

"Something  must  be  done  about  this  T.V. 
early  projections  of  Election  Returns.  I 
have  worked  for  L.A.  County— teaching  In- 
spectors of  Election  Boards— and  serving  as 
Inspector  on  Boards.  Its  insulting  to  voters 
to  expect  them  to  come  to  the  polls  after 
work,  when  they've  already  heard  on  their 
car  radio  and  T.V.  who  has  already  won  the 
election.  Uniform  poll  closing.  Sunday 
Voting— or  simply  a  legal  gag  on  the  media 
regarding  all  information  until  all  polls  are 
closed.  " 

"I  strongly  believe  that  broadcasting  elec- 
tion results  prior  to  the  closing  of  polls  in 
all  the  states  must  be  prohibited.  In  my 
opinion,  this  does  not  violate  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  It  does  not  keep  the  media  (es- 
pecially Television)  from  exercising  their 
"rights"- it  merely  puts  a  time  limit  on 
doing  so." 

I  was  one  person  rushing  to  vote  after  a 
super  busy  day  only  to  hear  on  the  news  my 
vote  didnt  count.  Before  you  know  it  only  a 
few  will  vote,  the  rest  wont  and  you  know" 
as  well  as  I  do  what  that  means— it  scares 
the  hell  out  of  me.  " 

"The  cry  should  of  been  Foul  and  not 
counted,  and  a  new  election  date  for  Presi- 
dent should  have  been  processed.  " 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  last  election.  I  let 
the  T.V.  predictions  keep  me  home.  I  realize 
now"  what  an  injustice  I  did  to  the  local  can- 
didates and  I  don't  want  it  to  happen  again. 
It  seems  to  me  the  major  networks,  instead 
of  reporting  the  news  are  attempting  to  pre- 
dict the  news." 

"In  1980  I  was  driving  home  from  work  on 
my  way  to  the  polls  when  it  was  announced 
that  Reagan  had  won.  So.  instead  of  voting 
for  the  loser.  Carter.  I  went  on  and  voted 
for  Anderson  just  so  that  he  could  get  the 
matching  funds  I  felt  he  deserved." 

"Calif,  had  many  disgruntled  voters  after 
the  last  fiasco  in  1980  and  we  would  very 
much  hate  to  see  a  repeat.  Obviously  the 
election  was  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
media.  They  did  not  win  any  popularity 
polls  by  announcing  the  winners  long  before 
the  polls  had  closed  in  the  West  and  neither 
will  Congress  if  the  policy  is  continued.  " 

works  the  opportunity  to  ruin  elections  for 
many  people,  primarily  those  of  us  out  west 
who  still  have  hours  left  to  vote  sometimes 
when  they  announce  back  east  who  they 
think  wins  or  lo.ses." 

COLORADO 

"All  the  suspense  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  elections  by  having  winners  projected  so 
early.  We  don't  even  bother  to  watch  it  any- 
more." 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  stopping  T.V. 
from  announcing  the  election  outcome 
before  the  polls  close." 

CONNECTICUT 

"While  the  press  has  every  right  to  cover- 
age. I  do  not  believe  this  coverage  should  be 
allowed  to  affect  the  course  of  the  election." 

"I'm  highly  in  favor  of  withholding  all 
predictions  until  all  polls  are  closed  on 
voting  days." 

DELAWARE 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  a  24-hour 
voting  time  ...  to  eliminate  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage the  Eastern  U.S.  holds." 

FLORIDA 

"I  was  appalled  at  the  media  reporting  so 
called  results  of  the  Presidential  race  of 
Carter  and  Reagan,  hours  before  the  polls 
had  closed.  It  did  nothing  but  cause  us  to 
lose  faith  in  our  system." 


"It  is  very  disturbing  to  hear  who  the  next 
President  will  be  when  you  haven't  had  time 
to  go  vote  yet— this  encourages  people  not 
to  vote." 

"We  think  it  is  wrong  to  allow  the  news 
media  to  project  the  winners.  Indeed  stupid, 
why  vote  when  the  winner  is  being  an- 
nounced? " 

"We  definitely  wish  to  see  reform  regard- 
ing the  farce  that  is  perpetually  repeated  on 
T.V.  every  four  years  by  forecasters  predict- 
ing winners  hours  before  polls  are  closed 
elsewhere." 

GEORGIA 

"Although  I  am  a  resident  of  the  East 
Coast.  I  was  appalled  when  television  news- 
men projected  election  results  so  early  in 
the  evening  before  the  voters  in  later  time 
zones  had  made  their  choices  for  candi- 
dates." 

"I  think  the  projection  of  election  winners 
before  the  polls  closed  everywhere  during 
the  last  Presidential  election  was  atrocious 
and  very  discouraging  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  voted." 

.  .  prevent  the  east  coast  press  from 
predicting  the  outcome  .so  early  and  unfor- 
tunately so  accurately  that  the  west  coast 
voters  tend  not  to  turnout.  " 

HAWAII 

"We  are  angry  that  we  here  in' Hawaii  are 
informed,  even  before  our  polls  close,  who 
the  winner  is." 

"I'm  not  in  favor  of  starting  broadcasting 
until  all  polls  are  closed." 

"Every  Presidential  election  in  which  I 
ever  voted  was  conceded  before  my  vote  was 
cast.  This  is  very  important  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  state  of  Hawaii." 

IDAHO 

"It  is  depressing  to  just  be  going  to  vote  as 
the  Eastern  U.S.  is  announcing  winners  and 
participating  in  victory  celebration.  It 
makes  my  vote  seem  worthless." 

ILLINOIS 

"I  am  discouraged,  if  I  do  vote  late,  to 
have  the  winner  projected  before  I  even  get 
my  chance  to  \"oie.  I  think  this  keeps  many 
people  in  the  West  from  voting  and  yet.  how- 
important  that  they  do". 

"I  believe  the  inedia  and  T.V.  reporting 
are  changing  the  elections  unfairly." 

.  .  prevent  the  ridiculous  T.V.  polls  that 
forecast  the  winners  before  other  time  zone 
areas  close  their  polls.  " 

.  .  the  T.V.  channels  should  be  prevent- 
ed by  law"  to  air  election  winning  projections 
before  all  polls  close." 

IOWA 

"Every  voter  from  Maine  to  Hawaii  needs 
to  feel  that  his  or  her  vote  counts  the 
same  .  .  ." 

KANSAS 

".  .  .  please  slop  the  projecting  the  out- 
come before  the  polls  are  closed.  And  then 
not  for  hours  later  as  it  is  killing  the  votes 
for  state  and  local  elections.  " 

.  .  1980  .  .  .  was  absurd  for  2  reasons 
....  2.  The  disgusting  practice  of  the  net- 
work's compulsion  to  project  election  win- 
ners before  the  polls  are  closed  every- 
where." 

LOUISIANA 

"I  know"  for  a  fact  that  my  relatives  on  the 
west  coast  have  poor  voter  attendance 
records  due  to  the  news  media's  projections 
on  their  broadcasts  (which  I  also  find  very 
irritating)." 

.  .  although  we  live  in  the  South  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  early  media  reports 


indicating  the  winner  before  all  the  polls 
are  closed,  both  my  husband  and  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  detracted  from  the  way 
an  election,  especially  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, should  be  run.  " 

MAINE 

"No  predictions  ever!" 

"I  urge  immediate  passage  of  .  .  .  media 
restraint  as  regards  exit  polls." 

MASSACHUSETTS 

"Stop  the  senseless  "projections"  by  news- 
casters. ...  I  am  definitely  all  for  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  but  this  goes 
beyond  simple  reporting  of  the  news.  " 

"I  was  quite  shocked  in  1980  when  .  .  .  the 
media  proclaimed  Reagan  the  new  presi- 
dent, when  the  polls  in  the  West  were  still 
open,  and  had  three  more  hours  to  go.  " 

MICHIGAN 

.  .  prevent  the  present  T.V.  disenfran- 
chisement  of  our  Western  fellow  Ameri- 
cans." 

"It  is  stupid  to  allow  the  T.V.  media  to 
predict  who  will  be  president  when  the  polls 
are  beginning  to  open. '" 

"The  election  of  the  President  has  been  a 
farce  for  years  and  was  the  worst  in  the 
1980  election.  To  have  the  election  decided 
before  California  closed  its  doors  was  ridicu- 
lous." 

MINNESOTA 

"The  law"  should  also  mean  no  predictions 
of  results  with  I'v  of  the  districts  reporting 
in  a  few  key  precincts.  Let  the  election  polls 
all  close  before  any  precincts  report  to  any- 
body. " 

"The  East  coast  should  keep  their  mouth 
shut  until  the  West  coast  is  done." 

"I  would  not  be  interested  in  voting  if  I 
heard  the  report  earlier. '" 

.  .  do  away  with  premature  reporting  of 
election  returns  before  all  of  the  voting  is 
finished." 

"Did  not  vote  last  presidential  (vote  day)— 
News  had  already  conceded  election  to 
Reagan. '" 

I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  major  networks  announcing  presidential 
election  winners  within  minutes  following 
the  first  closings  of  polls.  It  is  most  unfair 
to  those  citizens  .  .  .  who  may  not  yel  have 
voted.  .  .  .  From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  it  is 
also  unfair  to  me.  a  T.V.  viewer,  who  watch- 
es the  election  returns  because  of  the  un- 
folding drama  and  sense  of  involvement.  It 
is  not  unlike  watching  a  football  game. 
Academy  Awards  presentation,  or  Miss 
America  Pageant,  in  the  sense  that  if  one 
knew"  the  winner  before-hand,  one's  interest 
level  would  plummet." 

"My  husband,  my  Mom.  and  myself  were 
extremely  upset  when  Reagan  was  declared 
the  winner  before  we  even  voted  at  6:30 
p.m. " 

MONTANA 

"As  a  citizen  from  a  Western  state.  I 
strongly  resent  the  early  projections  by  the 
news  media.  " 

.  .  do  something  about  the  way  T.V.  is 
projecting  winners  before  half  the  nation 
has  voted." 

NEBRASKA 

"I  also  favor  a  very  heavy  fine  for  any  net- 
work or  news  media  who  violate  these  proce- 
dures." 

The  media  has  become  too  influential  of 
West  Coast  voting  ..." 

NEVADA 

"I  would  say  it  is  a  good  idea  to  hold  the 
news  back  on  projecting  the  President 
winner.  " 


.  .  can't  something  be  done  about  pro- 
hibiting exit  polls  by  the  news  media?  .  .  . 
We  realize  there  must  be  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  the  practice  is  extremely  detri- 
mental  " 

NEW  JERSEY 

".  .  .  our  whole  country  is  too  much  af- 
fected when  T.V.  tells  the  nation  the  winner 
and  we  tdo]  not  like  it  " 

"I  wasn't  aware  thai  the  effect  of  early 
projections  cause  a  serious  problem  and  I 
have  been  informed.  Time  to  change  .  .  ." 

"I  .  .  .  realize  that  because  of  lime  differ- 
ences many  people  in  the  West  may  not  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote  because  of  predic- 
tions made  on  radio  and  television  before 
polls  close  in  the  West.  Why  couldn't  the  re- 
sults on  presidential  elections  be  kept  from 
the  press  until  the  polls  are  closed  in  the 
West?" 

"I  believe  that  the  voters  on  the  West 
Coast  could  easily  be  swayed  by  hearing 
how  the  vote  is  going  on  the  East  Coast.  " 

NEW  YORK 

"I  really  sympathize  with  the  voters  in 
Western  Stales,  especially  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  who  must  feel  their  voles  are  like 
vestigial  organs— totally  unnecessary. 
Watching  the  T.V.  coverage  at  night  is  ex- 
citing, but  only  if  you  don't  know  the  out- 
come 5  minutes  after  you  turn  it  on.  " 

"I  am  enclosing  an  article  ,  .  .  pertaining 
to  .  .  .  network  T.V.s  irresponsible  handling 
of  the  projections  after  some  of  the  polls 
have  closed.  I've  fell  something  must  be 
done  even  before  reading  the  article  because 
Im  sure  that  on  the  West  Coast  if  it  hasn't 
happened  already,  it  will  in  the  future:  that 
is  having  the  networks  elect"  a  candidate 
for  office  instead  of  the  voters  " 

"It  is  ludicrous  that  results  from  the  East 
are  announced  before  voting  is  completed  in 
the  West." 

"The  elections  of  persons  who  donl  care 
anything  about  ordinary  citizens  might  not 
have  happened  if  later  voters  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  media  projections. '" 

'  .  .  .  the  media  has  no  business  making 
projections:  their  function  is  to  report  the 
news,  thai  is  in  this  case,  the  election  re- 
turns. I  cannot  tell  how  much  it  irks  me  to 
sec  a  very  clo.se  tally  on  the  board,  but  to 
have  one  candidate  declared'  a  winner.  In 
my  view",  especially  with  the  West  Coast 
problem  taken  into  consideration,  these 
"projections'  are  tantamount  to  tampering 
with  an  election— which.  I  belie\e.  is  a 
crime,  is  it  not?" 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

"I  believe  everyone  in  this  country  is 
upset  about  a  new  President  being  named 
before  the  voles  were  counted  across  this 
land  of  ours.  I  do  not  live  on  the  West 
Coast— but  if  I  did  I  would  not  bother  to 
vote  next  time.  It  seems  like  the  television 
news  ratings  runs  this  country— not  we  the 
people  who  vote.  " 

OHIO 

"It  has  bothered  me  for  years  to  have  the 
T.V.  project  the  outcome  loo  early.  It  is  not 
fair  and  means  that  people  in  the  West  do 
not  think  their  votes  important."' 

"I  .  .  .  believe  that  voting  results  should 
not  be  broadcast  until  all  polls  throughout 
the  country  are  clo.sed." 

"It  has  often  bothered  us  that  the  televi- 
sion news  media  is  able  to  project  a  winner, 
especially  in  the  Presidential  race,  when 
their  co\erage  of  returns  begins  at  8:00  p.m. 
This  should  be  changed.  If  I  were  a  Califor- 
nian  or  a  Hawaiian.  I  would  be  extremely 
upset  knowing  that  my  vote  wasn't  going  to 


mean  anything  because  the  networks  had 
already  projected  a  winner." 

OKLAHOMA 

"We  are  in  favor  of  .  .  .  uniform  poll  clos- 
ings all  across  the  nation,  clear  to  Hawaii. 
As  now  observed,  the  voting  can't  be  fair." 

OREGON 

"As  a  west  coast  voter.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  something  being  done  to  make 
sure  that  our  votes  are  going  to  count.  " 

.  .  television  technology  and  news  com- 
mentaries are  predicting  and  deciding  who 
are  winning  ihe  elections  .  .  .' 

In  1980.  I  wrote  to  NBC  about  the  early 
call'  of  the  elections.  I  got  an  unsympathet- 
ic and  terse  reply.  The  networks  are  in  com- 
petition and  do  not  care  about  we,  the 
people'  " 

"I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  \"ote  until  the 
laws  are  changed.  Why  should  I?  My  vole 
does  not  count  1  How  can  anyone  tell  me  it 
does  when  last  year  I  had  only  walked  to  my 
car  after  voting  and  already  the  presidency 
was  decided.  Please  gel  the  laws  changed. 
Id  like  to  be  counted  loo." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

.  .  in  the  Western  stales  .  .  .  early  East- 
ern returns  have  kept  voter  interest  low"  and 
affected  several  races  for  Congress.  " 

"Voters  on  the  West  Coast  must  feel  com- 
pletely disenfranchised  in  cases  such  as  the 
1980  election  when  the  decision  was  final  by 
8  PM  ESTI  " 

"Do  not  allow  the  media  to  project  win- 
ners .  .  ."" 

.  .  permit  those  voters  in  the  West. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  cast  voles  which  are 
equally  important  to  any  Election,  without 
early  predictions  from  the  Eastern  states, 
which  in  essence,  tell  those  voters  in  the 
West,  that  it's  all  over.'  " 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

"Recently  with  TV.  computer-aided,  re- 
sults forecasting,  late-day  Western  voters 
have  been  discouraged  from  voting  by  the 
belief  that  "it  didn't  matter  now. 

.  .  eliminate  the  awful  prospect  of  early 
TV.  projections  discouraging  voters  in  the 
West  from  making  their  opinions  known."' 

TENNESSEE 

"I  .  .  .  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
television  networks  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilit.v  of  reporting  the  election  results  and 
stop  projecting  them.  I  like  to  be  kept  in- 
formed, but  they  are  carrying  it  loo  far." 

TEXAS 

"Not  just  Pacific  Coast  but  Mountain 
time-zone  residents  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  present  system." 

.  .  if  I  were  a  Californian.  Hawaiian,  or 
Alaskan.  I  probably  wouldn't  vote  in  a  land- 
slide election  ...  I  never  have  liked  the 
early  projections." 

"As  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer.  I  believe  our 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  be 
invaluable  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  believe  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know'  should  be  abused  and 
used  as  a  lactic  in  altering  the  outcome  of 
our  elections!  As  things  stand  now.  that  is 
just  what  is  happening." 

UTAH 

"Living  in  the  West,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  us 
voters  to  know  the  outcome  of  an  election 
(based  on  T.V.  news  projections)  before  we 
even  get  a  chance  to  vote  " 

VIRGINIA 

"Even  though  I  live  on  the  East  Coast,  I'm 
sick  to  death  of  hearing  projections— some- 
times even  before  our  own  polls  have  closed. 
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and   can   imagine    how    the   people   on    the 
West  Coast  must  feel." 

■  .  .  .  the  TV.  stations  should  not  make 
■Predictions'  on  winners  of  elections  at  all! 
If  they  must  predict  winners,  they  should 
wait  until  all  the  polls  across  the  nation 
have  closed." 

WASHINGTON 

'I  can  remember  in  the  last  election  my 
feelings  when  the  news  kind  of  told  the  west 
coast  who  had  won  no  matter  what  or  who 
voted:  this  happened  at  5:30.  Two  hours 
before  the  west  coast  closing  of  the  polls. 
Please  change  this  so  that  our  west  coast 
vote  makes  a  difference.  Why  vole  if  it 
doesn't?" 

■  .  .  .  eliminate  the  current  disenfran- 
chisement  that  exists  for  all  of  us  who  live 
in  the  west  and  are  informed  hours  before 
our  polls  close  that  our  votes  are  meaning- 
less because  the  network  news  services  have 
projected  winners  in  all  races!" 

.  .  irresponsible  handlmg  of  election  cov- 
erage by  all  the  networks,  including  radio 
.  .  .  systematically  excluded  millions  of 
thoughtful  voters  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii.  " 

In  their  fervor  to  report  the  news'  the 
media  seems  to  have  gotten  their  priorities 
mi.xed.  I  don't  believe  in  censoring'  the 
news  but  I  do  believe  everyone  should  have 
a  chance  to  vote  without  being  told  in  ad- 
vance who  won.  And  did  they  really  win? 
Who  is  to  say  what  the  outcome  would  have 
been  if  the  media  had  kept  a  lid  on  the  re- 
turns until  all  had  voted.  Frankly,  we  were 
damned  mad  They  violated  our  civil 
rights!" 

I  have  written  .  .  .  concerning  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  the  last  election,  where  all 
workers  going  home  from  work  at  4  PM 
were  told  the  election  was  over.' 

When  Reagan  was  elected  I  hadn't  voted 
yet.  It  was  only  5  pm  Pacific  time.  All  the 
networks  had  him  as  the  projected  winner.' 
.  .  we  favor  .  .  .  law  banning  T.V.  & 
Radio  stations  from  telling  the  public,  who 
is  winning  where,  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
making  their  candidates  win.  Are  we  going 
to  be  governed  by  a  bunch  of  armchair  poli- 
ticians? That's  what's  happening  ....  tTIell 
these  smart  aleck  scandal  mongers  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut." 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

"The  relative  disenfranchising  of  any 
people  is  unfair  to  all  the  people.' 

...  we  are  in  a  way  disenfranchising  our 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  West  by  pre- 
dicting the  outcome  of  national  elections 
even  before  their  polls  close." 

WISCONSIN 

"Stop  T.V.  news  from  spoiling  our  elec- 
tions—particularly for  western  voters.  " 

"During  the  1980  presidential  election.  I 
was  standing  in  line  in  the  cold  of  Madison. 
Wisconsin  when  I  heard  that  Reagan  had 
already  won.  I  almost  turned  around  and 
went  home,  but  I  decided  the  other  local 
elections  were  also  important.  Still  .  .  .  "• 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET  ON  CURRENT 
LEVEL  OF  SPENDING  AND  REV- 
ENUES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant   to  the  procedures 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
section  311(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  am  submitting  to 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of 
spending  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  25.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10.  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984.  This  report  reflects  the  adjusted  re.so- 
lution  of  October  25.  1983.  and  the  current 
CBO  estimates  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues.  The  attachments  show  the 
latest  estimate  for  the  current  level  of  fiscal 
year  1984  spending  and  divide  that  amount 
among  committees. 

The  procedural  situation  with  regard  to 
the  spending  ceiling  will  be  affected  this 
year  by  Section  5(b)  of  H.  Con.  Res.  91.  As  I 
explained  during  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  that  resolution,  enforcement 
against  breaches  of-  the  spending  ceiling 
under  Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  will 
not  apply  where  a  measure  would  not  cause 
a  committee  to  exceed  its  appropriate  allo- 
cation pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  In  the  House,  the  appropriate 
302(a)  allocation  includes  new"  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  "  and  new  entitlement 
authority"  only.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  this  procedure  neither  the  total  level 
of  outlays  nor  a  committee's  outlay  alloca- 
tion is  considered.  This  exception  is  only 
provided  because  an  automatic  budget  reso- 
lution is  in  effect  and  would  cease  to  apply 
if  Congress  were  to  revi.se  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  intent  of  the  Section  302(a)  "discre- 
tionary budget  authority"  and  new  entitle- 
ment authority  "  subceiling  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 5(bi  of  the  resolution  is  to  protect  a 
committee  that  has  stayed  within  its  spend- 
ing allocation— discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceiling 
has  been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its 
control.  The  302(ai  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.  Con.  Res.  91  were  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  June  22.  1983. 
H.  4326.  Adjustments  to  such  allocations 
made  pursuant  to  Section  2  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  91.  the  reserve  fund,  are 
reflected  in  House  Reports  98-313,  98-354. 
98-381,  and  98-439. 

The    attached    tables    show    where    each 
committee  currently  stands  comared  to  its 
302iai  allocation  of  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  of  new"  entitlement  authority. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely,     " 

James  R.  Jones,  Chairman. 
Attachments. 


SE  April  26,  1984 

Fiscal  year  1984  comparison  of  current  level 
and  budget  resolution  allocation  by  com- 
mittee ' 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Current  level 

(budget 

House  committee  authonlyl 

Total  current  level -2.312 

Appropriations    committee:    dis- 
cretionary   {-2,061) 

Authorizing      committee— discre- 
tionary action: 

Agriculture (-383) 

Armed  Services (  -  4 ) 

Banking.   Finance   and   Urban 

Affairs (  +  ') 

District  of  Columbia (...) 

Education  and  Labor <  -^) 

Energy  and  Commerce (  -  192) 

Foreign  Affairs i  -i^) 

Government  Operations (  -  450) 

House  Administration (-') 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs (  +4) 

Judiciary (-(-') 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies   (-t-13) 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service (-") 

Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion   ( -hlSO) 

Science  and  Technology ( -i^  ^) 

Veterans'  Affairs <.  +  ^) 

Ways  and  Means <  -^  2.313) 

Unassigned       (offsetting       re- 
ceipts)   (  -  2.108) 

'  Commit tee.s   are  over   (  .  )   or   under   <     i   their 
302' .11  allocation. 
•  L*ss  than  $500,000. 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1984  NEW  ENTITLEMENT  AUTHORITY 
I  In  milhons  ol  dolivs! 


April  26,  1984 
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Coavmtlee 


AUocatnn     Reporttd      EnaclM 


AgncuHure,..- 

AMropnatms.. 

Armed  ServicK 

t7l 

?7 

'ISm""- 

113 

ns 

Banking  Finance  and  Uitan  Affairs 

, 

Education  and  Lal»r 

1.067 

?.335 

1.038 

Energy  and  Commerce 

476 

2S1 

319 

Foreign  Affairs 

-3 

Gowrnrrent  Operations 

i.m 

3.973 

1,42b 

Interior  and  Insuiai  Affairs 

^.,\: _... 

Judiciarv 

.  ,:,    ..,, . 

„, 

Mercnani  Marine  and  Fislwries 

' 

_  . 

Post  Ottee  and  Cwil  Service 

1J4S,._ 

... 

-328 

Public  Works  and  liansnortaton 

Science  3nd  lecnnotogy 

Small  Business 

Veterans  AKairs 

187 

2\i 

1/b 

Ways  and  Means 

1.584 

1.102 

4.090 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.  April  11.  1984. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  tho.se  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1984  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  91). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  based  on 
our  estimates  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues  using  the  assumptions  and  es- 
timates consistent  with  H.  Con.  Res.  91. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature   H.R. 


4169.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1983  as  amended  by  S.  Con.  Res.  102. 
and  H.R.  4206.  providing  tax  forgivene.ss  for 
federal  personnel  killed  overseas.  These  bills 
change  budget  authority,  outlay,  and  reve- 
nue estimates. 

I  In  millions  of  dollafs] 


Budget 
autlMfity 


Outlays      Revenues 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
'Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


1  Enacted  917.445      850353      665.286 

?  Entitlement  jutlioiity  and  oilier  manda 

lory  Items  requiiing  lurttier  appropria 

lion  actKm  3758         3.391 

3  Continuing  resolution  aathorily  

i  Conference  agreements  ratified  by  both 

Houses  294         -175  -3 

Current  level      - 921.497     853.5*9     665.283 

Budget  resolution.  House  Concottenl  Reso-  

luimn  91  923,809      853.386      679,600 
Current  level  is 

Over  resolution  By  183 

Under  resolution  by      ,._ 2.312                       14  31/ 


Sincerely. 


Rudolph  G 


Penner. 
Director. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  HOUSE  SUPPORTING 
DETAIL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1984.  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 
APR,  10.  1984 

I  In  millions  ol  dollars  | 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


I  Enacted 

PeimaneM  aporoprialions  and  trust  funds  535,902         491.993 

Anproorialions  enacted  (nevwus  session  522.190         499,031 

Wselting  recemls  U1.088      - 141,088 

Enacted  this  session 

Veterans    Compensation  Amendments 

ol  1984  (Public  la*  98-2231  1*5 

Highway  emergency  relief  (Public  La» 

98-229)                                               150  10 

Jrgent    suHHemenlai    appropriations 
(Public  taut  98-2481  290 262 

Total  917.445  850.353 

It    Entitlement   authority   and  other   mandatory 
Items  requiring  turlhet   appropriation  aclion 
Child  nutrition  417  222 

Deparimcnl  of  Defense 

Civilian  pay  raises 

Military  pay  raises 
Claims,  Defense 
Foretgn  Service  retiiemni  paymeflt 

Offsetting  receipts ^,. 

Range  improvements 

FUBA 

Medicaid 

Advances  lo  unemployment 

Trust  fund 

Otfsetiing  receipts 
Special  benefits,  disabled  coal  miners 
Special  benefits.  Federal  employees 
Socia;  services  Wocli  grants 
RehaOil.tdliuo  vni'Ces  and  Xandicacped  re- 
search 
Guaranteed  student  loan  program 
Payment  to  civil  service  retiremenl  fund 

Offsetting  recerpls 
Civilian  agency  pay  raises 

Total  3.758  3.391 

III  Continuing  resolution  autlwrity ' 

IV  Conlerence   agreements    ratified   by   both 
Houses 

Asiiculturai   Programs   Adiustmeni   Act   of 

1984  (MR  4072)  294  294 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilialm  Act  ol  1983 

(HR  4169)  „,.,- -469 


510 

494 

1.205 

!,169 

63 

57 

3 

3 

-3 

3 

■) 

1 

33 

33 

556 

556 

3.932 

3.932 

3,932 

3.932 

20 

20 

12 

12 

25 

25 

34 

?8 

i32 

230 

230 

230 

230 

749 

m 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  Hou.se,  following  the 
legislative  programs  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Green,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solarz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  ,5  minutes,  today. 


Budget 

Amount  remaining 
Over  ceiling 
Under  ceiling 


Total 

Total  oirrent  level  as  at  April  10. 

1984  

e<olution   House  Concurrent  Resolutnn 


294 


U5 


921.497 
923.809 


2312 


853.569 

853.386 

183 


'  Agriculture,  foreign  assistance.  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  general 
Government  and  other  selected  appropriations  are  funded  under  continuing 
•esolution  authority  (Public  La*  98- ;5!  (or  the  lull  fiscal  year  and  llwrelore 
are  included  m  the  enacted  category  ot  this  report 


UMI 


Note  -  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  lo: 

Mr.  Swift,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,212.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  McHugh, 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr,  Yatron. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Ms.  Kaptur, 

Mr,  Wyden. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Moody. 

SiKORSKI. 

Weiss. 

Downey  of  New  York. 

Berman. 

Glickman, 

Feighan. 

AuCoin. 

Fascell. 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  29.  1984.  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  2570.  An  act  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
pre.sent  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930.  by  im- 
pressing a  trust  on  the  commodities  and 
sales  proceeds  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  unpaid 
.seller,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5298.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 


r.   1820 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  April 
30.  1984.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1984  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1984 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Name  ot  UlemlKr  or  employee 

Aznval 

Departure 

Foteign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

OfUS 

currency  ^ 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency ' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency           or  U  S 

currency '' 

Rep  Mike  Lomrry 

2/10 

1/6 

1/14 

....       1/3 

1/7 

1/10 
1/12 
1/13 

2/14 

1/14 

1/20 

1/7 

1/10 

1/12 

1/13 

1/15 

Israel 

brjel  

Eom -.... 

Gennaiy       . 
El  Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Honduras 
Costa  Rca 

izzzrzz; 

400  00 
600  00 
450  00 
395  00 
300  00 
150  00 
192  00 
•  225.00 

2.032  00 

2.432  00 

Rep  Ricnard  A  GepHatdt 

60000 

» 1 7SUW  . 

;■•> - 

170190 

PatrK*  Bogentirger             ...        ._     „    

Reo  Geraidine  Ferraro 

::.::■   *um : 

U4300 

1.U5 

.    _        300.00 

:...      ise.oo 

•200 
....._.       9  708  75 

:""-'- -^wij": 

IK  00 

1 10967 

-  --|-' 

Committee  total 

2.712  00 

5,023  57 

7.735  57 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

-  H  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent.  :l  U  S  currency  rs  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'Total  amount  lor  transportation— Israel  and  Fgypt 

*  Military  transportaliofl.  Department  ot  ttie  Army 

'  RemCursed  139  Honduran  temperas  to  U  S  Treasury 

*  Reimbursed  J75  00  to  Control  Officer  m  Costa  Rica 

'  Total  amount  tor  transportation  -  El  Sa^ador.  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 


JAMES  R  JONES  Oiairman,  Apr  9   1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

1984 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


AND  MAR  31, 


Total 


Name  of  Memtjer  ot  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equrvalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equrvalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency  - 

currency  - 

currency - 

currency  ^ 

Hon  Tom  Lewis 


I;7 


1/7       Jerusalem  to  Beirut.  LePanon  and  return 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  foreign  currency  s  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  <l  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  enpended 

'  Transportation  provided  Py  U  S  military  aircaft 


JACK  BROOKS.  Ctiairman.  Apr  12.  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1  AND  MAR 

31,  1984 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  MemOer  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US 

currency  - 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  • 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency  - 

US  dolUr 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

lames  Weaver.  MC 

2/10 

2/9 

2/14 

2/16 

2/17 

2/17 

_.        2/17 

._.      2/17 

2/13 
2/13 
2/16 
2/17 
2/19 

2/19 

2/19 
2/19 

Grenada 
Germany 
Saudia  Arabia 
Sma 
Pakistan 

lAlestern  Samoa  ^ 
l*estern  Samoa 
Western  Samoa 

...._.a 

399  00 
225  00  .. 
486  OO. 
101 00  .. 
228.00  .. 
-71*7  .. 
22S:0D  .. 
2250O 
22&00  . 

1.098  50  . 

....,_.. 1,497  50 

Jolin  McCain.  MC 

.  ,     ' 

22500 

„.. 486  00 

_      .    .....             101 00 

Turned  tiack  m  to  State  DepartnwI. 

228  00 

-79  97 

Antomo  iKon  Pal.  MC                     

'^ -- 

j_,i                   225  00 

Jeffrey  Farrow,  stall                      _ _... 

225  00 

Ttwmas  Ounmire  staff                    .  ...^ 

22500 

Committee  total                                  

2.03403 

1.09850 

3  132  53 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eioended 


MORRIS  K  UDAIL,  Chairman,  Apr  24,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  RULES,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR  31,  1984 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Name  of  Memoer  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  ^ 


Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Belenson.  A  C 


Military  tiansportation 
Commercial  fransportalioi .. 
Boner.  Oavv) 


1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 


1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 


Costa  Rica 

Peru 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Bartiados..- 


Grenadi.. 
Jamaica.. 


UMI 


1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 


1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 


Cisti  llci... 


ftn. 

Brazil 

Barbados... 
Grenadi.... 


Jamaica.. 


150  00 
30000 
22500 
34200 
ISiOO. 


mm. 


is».«o 
3aaoo 

22SJ» 
342M. 


6.823  82 
137  19 


>UL». 


10900 


142  23  292  23 

100  5  400  85 

7024  295.24 

339.63  681 63 

102  76 258  76 

6045  60  45 

10.91  189  91 

6.82382 

13719 

14223 29223 

10085  .   400.45 

70  24  295.24 

33963 .  611 63 

102  76 22195 

6045  60.45 

80  91    189.91 


Oale 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation                    Other  purposes                          Total 

Name  ot  Member  Of  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

fa^                                         US  dollar 
"*""»                             Foreign        equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 
currency ' 

US  dollar                       US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent         Foreign         equivalent         Foreign 
currency          or  US           currency          or  U S           currency 

currency '                           currency ' 

US  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

Mihtarv  transoorl^tion 

6,823.82 

6.823.82 

•  ^ 

137.19 

137  19 

frnchv    William 

1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/1! 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 

Costa  Rica.. 

Peru 

Argentina  .. 
Brazil 

Barliados    . 
Grenada   .. 
Jamaica    .. 

150.00  . 

_ ,. _ 142.23 

292  23 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

„...,. 300.00  . 

...         100i3 _ 

40085 

: 225  00  . 

,....          342  00 

...: 156  00  . 

''ZZIZI~ZZIZIZ~'~. iiM^iid" 

,.... 7fli4 

29524 

„.... ,.         319.63 

68163 

102.76 

258  76 

6045 

6045 

80  91 

18991 

6J23.I2  ;. 

6,823.82 

137.19 

13719 

Dichl  Richard 

1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 
1/17 

Costa  Rca.. 

Peru  

Argentina   . 
Brazil      ... 
Barbados  .. 
Grenada 
Jamaica  ... 

150.00  . 

112.23 

...., 100.85 

29223 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

...  „-. .„...„ :.        30000 

40085 

...       .  .  „, ,...           225  00  . 

....„..:..,. . _ 70.24  

29524 

1 ; 342  00  . 

339.63 

68163 

^ : 156.00  . 

. ..; 102.76 

- _    ».45 

ID.9J 

6,823.82 

137.19 

urn 

,. _ 100  85  

25876 

...7......... - ;. ioii.M . 

6045 
18991 

Military  tfartspoftalioo       ,-... 

6,82382 

13719 

HjifrK    Pita 

......    m 

1/5 
1/9 
1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 

1/5 

1/9 
1/11 
1/15 
1/16 
1/16 
1/17 

Costa  Rica . 

Peru 

Argentina ... 

.„ Mob . 

292.23 

.™ . - .„..„.... ......      30000 

..._..„.      ., 225  00  . 

.,. 342  00  . 

400  85 

„ ■.  „ ■„„               70  24      

295  24 

,. 339  63  

68163 

Barbados  .. 
Grenada  .  . 
Jamaica 

.„ -„ 156.00. 

lejjjo. 

.......™ 102  76  

_ ;; : 60  45 

258  76 
60  45 

,    „                         „„   _                  8091  .   . 

189  91 

. ; 6.823.82 ._ 

6.82382 

^ 

137.19 -. - 

...... !42i3 . 

13719 

Pepper,  Claude 

1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/1' 

Costa  Rica.. 
Peru 

Argentina 
Brazil     . .. 
Barbados  . 
Grenada   .. 
Jamaica    .. 

Costa  Rica.. 
Peru 

Argentina... 
Brazil 
Barbados . 
Grenada  . ... 
Jamaica  . .. 

Costa  Rica 
Peru 

Argentina  . 
Brazil 

Barbados  .. 
Grenada    .. 
Jamaica 

150  bb 

29223 

...    30000 

_„......„ : _....  .          100.IS 

400  85 

^ 225  00 

„__... „..„.               MM  . 

70.24 „. 

33963 „. 

_ : 102  76  ,„_ 

295.24 
68163 

.„....^.„.     mw . 

258.76 

60  45 

6045 

...  ._ 109.00. 

_ 80.91  ....:....:. 

189  91 

6.823.82  - . 

6.82382 

Sayers,  A  A - _ 

1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/17 

.„„^.... 15000 

„ W33 ... 

400.85 

... .....;.. ..:„ :.; =.: 300  00  . 

;.„„....„.;.-.^ ™.. ..>, 225  00 

..„; ..          342.00  . 

„ 1|M$. 

292  23 

...... . ...  .._ JM8  ..: 

. ..      ma .......... 

29524 
68163 

. ...„.„...,:.„ .„ :....        1S(.00. 

m.K 

258  76 

<0($ 

60  45 

..Z™.._.-...-.. iw.fl<i. 

te.ti 

6.82382 ..  . 

189  91 

6.82382 

Commercial  transportation _ 

Spulak.  Thomas  J 

1/3 

1/5 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/16 

1/5 

1/9 
1/11 
1/15 
-1/16 
1/16 
1/17 

137.19 

13719 

I ; . ;. iso.iib 

._ 142  23 

292  23 

.     ;  . .     , 300.00 . 

„ 206  85  

50685 

.„...;. „..; „ 22500 

342  00 

70  24 

29524 

„., . ....... 33963  

68163 

„ 156.00. 

..... 102  76 

25876 

:. ; .......: 60.45  .._.. 

...;„ .„ .:......         KSl 

..;.:. 6.82182 

60  45 

....;. ;.„.j..„.,..„ ; ^      mm. 

189  91 
6,823  82 

Committee  total 

10,226 19 

55.413  70  .                       7,28256 

72.922  45 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'  Represents  refund  made  in  country  „  ..     , 

CLAUD!  PEPPER  Chairman  Mai   3C   1984 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1  AND  MAR  31,  1984 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Membei  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  • 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Hon  Bill  Frenzel 

Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense 
Hon  Barbara  B  Kennelly 


Refund      .. 
Hon  1  J  Pickle. 


1/19 
1/21 

i/6 
1/10 
1/12 
1/13 


1/21 
1/24 

1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/16 


France 
England 


1.446  48 
209.55 


l.ltS 


El  Salvadof ._ 

Nicaragua 

Honduras - 200 

Costa  Rica 3,708.75 

-1,200 


1/8 

1/11 
1/14 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 


1/11 

1/14 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 
1/22 


Spam 

Morocco 

Turkey 

Italy 

France 

England 


35.460 
1,84262 


326.016 

1.44648 

69.84 


168.00 
29700 

30000 

15000 

9600 

22500 

-27  81 

225  00  . 
225  00  . 
324  00  . 
192  00  . 
16800  . 
99.00. 


24  36 
308292 


IM67 

84.73 


10118 


«t.9t. 


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense 
Hon  l*illiam  M  Thomas  


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense 
Hon  Guy  Vander  Jagt 


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense 


1/8 

1/11 

1/14 

1/17 

1/19 

1/21 

1/8 

1/13 

1/17 

1/19 

1/21 


1/11 
1/14 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 
1/24 

1/9 

1/17 

1/19 

1/21 

1/24 


Spam 

Morocco 

Turkey 

Italy 

France   . 

England 


35.460 

1.84262 

"326,016 

1,446.48 

209  55 


22500 

22500 
324  00 
192  00 
16800 
29700 


16.60 
41 16  . 

».»". 

367  84 

2  141.89 

8473 

1660^ 
41.16  . 


3M0. 
2t.CS. 


101.11. 


».». 


3S.M. 


Spam     . 
Turkey    . 
Italy 
France 
England 


11.820 

132.308.64 

326.016 

1.44648 

209.55 


7500 
432  00 
19200 
16800 
297.00  . 


24  36 
4  283  77 
84  73 
1660 
41.16 


M1.M  . 

35.00 
2MS. 


2436. 
4.283  77  . 


Ml  U 


168  00 
422  54 
,08292 
300  00 
150  00 
96  00 
22500 
-27  81 
88467 
37669 

225  00 

375  60 
259  81 
168  00 
224  54 
367  84 
.14189 

376  69 
22500 
375  60 
259.81 
168  00 
422  54 
.283  77 

226  69 
483  60 
259  81 
16800 
422  54 
.283  77 


10240 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  26,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1  AND  MAR  31,  1984- 

Continued 


Name  of  Wfmbei  »  employw 


Dale 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  dtefli ' 

TtanspoftalKw 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollai 

US  doUar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

foreign         equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency           or  U  S 

ciitiency ' 

currency  - 

currency  • 

currency  - 

2.843  80 

366  00 

3186 

47  92 

445  78 

444  00 

57  67 

5848 

560  15 

4.399  92 

324  00 

32  45 

:.„          356  45 

33.113 

10800  . 

7  50 

3444 

149  94 

876.168 

51600 

5461  .. 
7.887  56  .. 

.:::::::::: 

70.14  . 

640  75 

7.887  56 

Bienda  K.  Smygert 


Transsortalnn  Dy  Department  ot  Oetense 
Conmltee  IMal 


HongKo 
ThaJaM 


1/7  1,10 

I/IO  1/14 

I/I4  I  17     Pakistan 

1/17  1/18      Turkey 

1/18  1/21     Italy 


Kong 


6  794  19 


23,60897 


1.033  98 


31.437 14 


'  Per  oiem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  K  loteign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  doUar  equivalent,  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipenifco 


DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI  Chairman  Apr   16   1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN. 

AND  MAR,  29,  1984 


Name  ot  Hfctntier  O'  employee 


Date 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

US  dollar 

Total 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

foreign        equivalent 

Foreign         equivalent 

Foreign         eguivaleni 

foreign         equivalent 

currency          or  U  S 

currency           or  U  S 

currency           or  U  S 

currency           or  U  S 

currency  - 

currency  • 

currency  - 

currency  - 

29.727  70         3.660  00 

'1.30100 

5.690             5700 

96139 

36685            164  00 

23  24 

6,16663 

31.49525        3.974  00 

'1.51996 

5.49396 

2.066  30           26800 

•1,78100 

4.95495           27300 



, 

— -.. — 

2.322  00 

8.39600 

5.58659 

13,982  59 

*ise  Samuel  S 

SlelOTger  Martin 
Oliver,  R  Soencei 


Committee  total 


0/15 

2/14 

Sweden 

2,14 

2/15 

Greece 

2' 15 

2/17 

Switzerland 
To  United  States 

2/15 

3/17 

Sweden 

To  Umled  States 

3/7 

3/9 

Sweden 

3/9 

3/12 

Austria 

To  United  Stales 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

■  II  loteign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  it  U  S  currency  u  used  enter  amount  eipenderl 
'  Round  trip 


DANTE  B  FASCELl,  Chairman  Mar   ?9,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SELECT  COMMinEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  1 

AND  MAR,  31.  1984 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ol  MeiMer  o>  employee 

Departure 

US  dollai 
Foieigr        equivalent 

Foreign 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent 

currency           or  US 

currency          or  U  S 

currency 

or  US 

currency          or  U  S 

cunency* 

currency^ 

currency ' 

currency  ' 

Akana  Daniel  K 

1/7 

1,10 

Hone  Kong 
Thailand 

366  00 

3186 

47  92 

445  78 

1/10 

ri4 

444  00 

57  67 

58  48 

56015 

1/14 

1/17 

Pakistan 

324  00 

32  45 

356  45 

1/17 

118 

Turkey 

108  00 

7  50 

34  44 

149  94 

1/18 

1-21 

Italy 

51600 

54  61 

7014 

640  75 

Military  transportation 

7,887.56 

7,887  56 

'jpers  lonn  J 

1'7 

1/10 

Hone  Kong 
Thailand 

36600 

3186 

47  92 

445  78 

1/10 

1/14 

444  00 

57  67 

58  48 

560  15 

1/14 

1/17 

Pakistan 

324  00 

32  45 

356  45 

1/17 

1/18 

Turkey 

10800 

7  50 

34  44 

149  94 

1/18 

1/21 

Italy 

51600 

54  61 

7014 

640  75 

Military  transpoftation 

7,887  56 

7,887  56 

Cusack,  lonn  T 

1/7 

1/10 

ar 

366  00 

3186 

47  92 

445  78 

I/IO 

1/14 

444  00 

57  67 

5848 

56015 

l/U 

1/17 

1/17 
1/18 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

324  00 

- -; _,0... 

3245 

35645 

Total 

4.650.00 

16.16/93 

62571 

21  443  64 

Cusack  lonn  T 

10800 

7.50 

3444 

- 14994 

1,18 

1  21 

Italy 

51600 

54  61 

7014 

640  75 

Military  Iransponalion 

7  887  56 

7  887  56 

Oilman  Beniamm  » 

1/7 

1/10 

Hone  Kong 
Thailand 

36600 

3186 

4792 

,^ 445  78 

1/10 

1-14 

44400 

57  67 

5848 

56015 

1/14 

1/17 

Pakistan 

324  00 

32  45 

356  45 

Military  transpoctalon 

3.943  78 

3,943  78 

Guarim,  Frank  ) 

1/7 

I/IO 

Pakistan 

36600 

3186 

47  92 

445  78 

1/10 
1/14 

1/14 
1/17 

444  00 
324  OO 

57  67  . 

5848 
3245 

56015 

_.__., „ 

356  45 

1/17 

1/18 

Tmkey 

10800 

7  50 

■ 

34.44 

14994 

1/18 

1/7 
1/10 

1/14 

1/21 

1/10 
1/14 

1,17 

Italy 

Pakistan 

516  00 

36600 
44400 

54  61 
7.887  56  . 
31 16  . 
5767  . 

70.14  . 

640  75 

Military  transiwUtaa 

7  887  56 

Jurilh  fdwan)  H    „ 

47.97  . 
5148 

445  78 

560  15 

Tom 

4.32600 

20.111  71 

59331 

25  030  97 

lufitn  Edward  H 

..,-.-_„ ....     ._.„          324  00 

32  45 

».             356  45 

1/17 

1  18 

Turkey 

■    ^. :. 108  00 

750 

34  44 

149  94 

M8 

121 

Italy 

516  00 

5461 
7.887  56 

70  14 

640  75 

Military  trjnsmrUtion 

7.887  56 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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April  26,  1984 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL.  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN 

AND  MAR  31,  1984— Continued 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

2 II  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  il  U  S  currency  is  useo  enter  amount  enoended 


or  employee 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Name  ol  Member 

Arnval 

Departure 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency ' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency '' 

Lowe  Richard  B 

,...,_».™.^..._. 

1/7 

1/10 

1/14 

1/17 

1/18 

!-,            1/7 
1/10 
1/14 
1/17 
1/18 

1/10 
1/14 
1/17 
1/18 
1/21 

1/10 
1/14 
1/17 
1/18 
1,'21 

Hone  Kong  „ 
ThaiTand  ,  ,., 
Pakistan 
Turkey 
Italy 

Hong  Kong  ~' 
ThaiTand 
Pakistan 
Turkey 
ItJiy 

366  00 
444  00 
324  00 
108  00 
516  00 

366  00 
444  00 
324  00 
108  00 
516.00 

3186 
57  67 

7  50 
54  61 
7,887  56 
3186 
57,67  , 

47  92 
5848 
32  45 

34  44 
70  14 

47  92 
58  48 
32  45 
34  44 
7014   . 

445  78 

56015 

35645 

14994 
640  75 

Military  liansportalion.. 

-- -- 

7  887  56 

445  78 

56015 
35645 

Military  transportation 

7.50.. 
54.61 
7.88756  . 

14994 

64075 

.....        7.88756 

Total 

4.464.00 

24.02807 

623  J9 

29.11596 

Committee  total 

13.44000 

60.30771 

1.84291 

75.590  57 

CHARLES  B  RANGEL.  Chairn.an,  Apr  23,  1984 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  CHILDREN.  YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  31,  1984 


Date 

Name  ot  Memtiei  or  employef 

Arrival 

Departuie 

Dan  Marriott,  MC 

1/5 

1/7 

Italy 

1/7 

1/10 

Jordan 

1/10 

1/1? 

India 

1/12 

1/15 

India 

1/15 

1/18 

Nepal 

1/18 

1/20 

Snam 

Commitlee  total              -™....... — .. 

,-,J^, 

Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Coisilry 


Foreign 
currency 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  ano  meals 

-  II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent:  il  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

'All  transportation  provided  by  military  liansportalion  equivalent  lirstclass  fare 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


192  00 
.'70  00 
?24  00 
26100 
225  00 
150.00 


1.322  00 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  '- 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

oiUS 

currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


'5,45700' 


5,457  00 


US  iMUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency  = 


6.77900 


GEORGE  MILLER  Ctiairman  Apr   !3,  1984 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communication.s  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3224.  A  letter  from  llie  A.s.si.staiU  Secre- 
tar.v  of  Defen.se  (International  Security 
Policy).  tran.smilting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partments program  to  halt  the  flow  of  sen- 
sitive technology  to  our  ad\ersaries  anci  the 
resources  necessary  to  support  that  pro- 
gram, pur.suant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(hi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3225.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  for 
Rehabilitation  Services.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  notification  that 
the  fiscal  year  1983  annual  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  will  be  delayed  until  Augu.st  3. 
1984.  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  712  (Public  Law 
93-112.  section  113  (92  Stat.  2985;  98  Stat. 
171);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3226.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commissions  compliance  with  the  laws 
relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the 
Government  (Government  in  the  Sunshine 


Act)  during  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(.i):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3227.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department  s 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  financial  statements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for  the 
year  ended  September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-537.  .section  404;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3229.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Work),  transmitting 
a  report  dated  March  7.  1984.  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  Degognia-Fountain  Bluff  and 
Grand  Tower  Drainage  and  Levee  Districts. 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  which  is  in  response  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (June  17.  1948);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's current  plan  on  the  possibility  of 
locating  a  test  and  evaluation  facility  at  the 


site  of  a  nuclear  waste  repository,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  97  425,  section  305(a):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3231.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Merit 
System  Protection  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  2304(b):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5345.  A  bill  to  provide  that 
no  Federal  educational  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  any  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  discriminates  against 
any  meetings  of  students  in  public  second- 
ary schools  who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily 
for   religious  purposes.   (Rept.   No.   98-710). 
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UMI 


Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  ta.xpayers  to  designate  $1  of 
any  overpayment  of  income  tax.  and  to  con- 
tribute other  amounts,  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-711.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5121.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-712.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5076.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  areas  In  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  as  wilderness  and  recreation  areas; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-713.  Pt. 
I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  Tenn..  as  wilderness  areas,  and  to 
allow  management  of  certain  lands  for  uses 
other  then  wilderness;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-714.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3739.  A  bill  to  provide 
certain  authority  to  reduce  erosion  within 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98  715). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4176.  A  bill  to  confirm 
the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to 
define  jurisdiction  within  such  reservation; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-716).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3472.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  permit 
the  control  of  the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere 
Marquette  Ri\er;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-717).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4406.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate 
Wildcat  Brook  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-718).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  by  adding 
the  Oregon-California  Trail  to  the  study 
list;  with  amendments  iRept.  No.  98-719). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  25. 
Joint  resolution  redesignating  the  Saint 
Croix  Island  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Maine  as  the  ■Saint  Croix  Island 
International  Historic  Site";  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  98-720).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5147.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Eastern  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement,  signed  in 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  March  15.  1983  (Rept. 


No,  98-721),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  affairs.  H.R.  4596.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  160(d)  of  Public  Law  96-607  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire title  in  fee  simple  to  McClintock 
House  at  16  East  Williams  Street.  Waterloo. 
N.Y.  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-722). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5100.  A  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Executive  Director, 
U,S,  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for  serv- 
ices necessary  to  perform  the  functions  of 
the  U,S,  Holocaust  Memorial  Council;  with 
an  amendment  Rept.  No.  98-723).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  5395.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No, 
98  724).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A 
REPORTED  BILL 

I  Omitted  from  the  Record  oj  Apnt  25.  19li4, 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIIL  the  fol- 
lowing action  was  taken  by  the  Speak- 
er: 

H.R.  4968-Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  discharged, 
and  referred  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
him.self,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Clincer,  Mr, 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr.  Zschau): 
H.R.  5525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  mask  works  of  semi- 
conductor chips  against  unauthorized  dupli- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 


By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  escape 
from  custody   resulting   from  civil  commit- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.R.  5527.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Houston 
Ship   Channel   navigation   project   to   main- 
tain a  40-foot  project  depth  in  the  Bayport 
Ship  Channel;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  5528.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities  of   the    Department    of   Justice    for 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeWine): 
H.R.  5529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law 
to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  in 
the  case  of  certain  products  for  the  time  of 
the  regulatory  review  period  preventing  the 
marketing  of  a  product  claimed  in  a  patent: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Snyder)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation   Act   to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HOVER: 
H.R.  5531.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment   that    the   portion    of   the   Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  located  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  be  conveyed  to  the  Slate  of  Mary- 
land upon  completion  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  parkway  authorized  by  the  Federal- 
Aid   Highway  Act   of   1970;  jointly,   to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H,R,  5532.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  counterfeiting  trademarks,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.   MooRE.   Mr.   Hyde.   Mr.   Hiler. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich.   Mr.    Coats.    Mr.    Weber,    Mrs, 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness.  Mr.   Bethune.   Mr.   Siljander. 
Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   McEwEN,   Mr.   Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
LuNGREN.   Mr.   Walker.   Mr.   Living- 
ston. Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum.   Mr.    Dannemeyer.    Mr.    Craig. 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana): 
H.R.  5533.  A  bill  to  reduce  tax  rales  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers  and  to 
simplify  the  lax  laws  by  eliminating  most 
creciiis.  deductions,  and  exclusions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  title 
XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide services  for  pregnant  adolescents  and 
adolescent    parents;    to    the    Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  5535.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refund 
of  excess  duties  deposited  or  paid  before  liq- 
uidation   as    a    result    of    manifest    clerical 
error:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  5536.  A  bill  to  prevent  a  franchisor 
from   operating,   or   authorizing   the   oper- 


ation of.  a  new  marketing  premLses  within 
the    marketing    area    of    an    existing    fran- 
chised  marketing  premi.ses  If  the  new  prem- 
ises will   have  a  significant   impact  on  the 
,sales  of  the  existing  franchised  premises:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.   5537.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Natural 
Gas  Act  to  provide  that  any  new  authoriza- 
tion to  Import  natural  gas  may  be  granted 
only  if  domestically  produced  natural  gas  Is 
not  available  at  a  lower  price:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.    5538.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  preventive  health 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  the  Federal  crime  in- 
surance program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Coos.  Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw 
Indians,  to  Institute  for  such  tribe  tho.se 
Federal  .services  provided  to  Indians  who  are 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
w  ho  receive  such  services  because  of  Federal 
trust  responsibility,  and  for  other  purpo.ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Din- 
gell.  Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr,   Leland,   Mr.   Gore,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Tauke): 
H.R.  5541.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such    act,    and    for   other   purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  557.  Joint  resolution  to  call  for 
the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Ms.   MIKULSKI   (for  herself.  Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut.      Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.   Simon,    Mr, 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Swift): 
H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1984,  as  National  Nurses'  Recogni- 
tion Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    hlm.self,    Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,   Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.   Clay,   Ms.   Oakar,   Mr.   Garcia, 
Mr.     SiKORSKi,     Mr.     Yatron.     Mr. 
Leland.    Mr.   Taylor.    Mr.   Courter, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr,  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  294.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disapproval  of 
the  American  people  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union's  systematic  nondelivery  of  interna- 
tional mail  addressed  to  certain  persons  re- 
siding within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  seek  the  compliance  of 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  treaties  governing  international  mall  to 
which  it  is  a  party:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on   Post   Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

377.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Stale  of 
Kentucky,  relative  to  the  imposition  of  an 
access  fee  for  the  use  of  telephone  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, 

378.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Slate  of  Colorado,  relative  to  a 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  a  resi- 
dent, for  a  specified  period  of  lime,  of  the 
State  from  which  such  Member  is  chosen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

379.  A1.S0,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the 
proposed  designation  of  May  7  as  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Recognition  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

380.  ALso.  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  the  high 
costs  of  physicians  services  and  hospital 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 

H.R.  5542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
Ricardo  Gonzalez  Hoch  and  any  other  child 
born  to  Sarah  Hoch  de  Gonzalez  outside  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  5543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esmer- 
alda Martinez-Hernandez.  Evangeline  Her- 
nandez dp  Martinez.  Manuel  Martinez-Her 
nandez.  Morayma  Martinez-Hernandez,  and 
Antonla  Diaz  Vda  de  Hernandez:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  225:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN.  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1627:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  SiKORSKi.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2697:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  3009:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  3010:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs,  Boxer,  Mr,  Coats,  Mr, 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son. 

H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  3255:  Mr.  Goodling  and  M'^.  Snowe. 

H.R.  3271:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
Florio. 

H.R.  3950:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana. 

H.R.  4243:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  4300;  Mr.  MacKay  and  Mr.  Yatron. 


H.R.  4452:  Mr.  Zschau  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4453:  Mr.  Zschau  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4459:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  4477:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  4500:  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  McCandless.  and  Mr.  Cour- 
ter. 

_^.R.  4643:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Hartnett. 

H.R.  4805:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr,  Bates,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4822:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Emerson. 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  5017:  Mr.  Edgar,  Ms,  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5065:  Mr.  Lundine  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  5081:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.R.  5110:  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  MiNisH.  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  5128:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennes,see. 

H,R,  5143:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  5151:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Seiberling  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  AspiN.  Mr.  D'Amours.  and  Mr. 
Schumer. 

H.R.  5177:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5197:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr, 
Frank,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
and  Mr,  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  5216:  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  5231:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5247:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5267;  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr, 
Gore,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  5452:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. 

H.R.  5463:  Mr.  Kazen. 

H.R.  5486:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  5490:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. 

H.J.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tenne.s.see.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr,  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Lundine.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  457:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr, 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
Schaefer. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr  Rodino,  Mr, 
Shaw,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr, 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs. 
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Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  DE  L.A  Garza.  Mr.  Reid.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  489:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dorcan.  Mr.  McCloskev.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr  Wylie.  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  501:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr  Annunzio.  Mr 
AspiN.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT.  Mr.  B.ATES.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Bethi'NE.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
BoGcs.  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr  Clarke.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Dorgan.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenne.s-see.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Fu«ua. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr  Gilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Haves.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Ireland.    Mr.    Jenkins,    Mrs. 


Johnson,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr  Lundine. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  McKinney-.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Mica.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Conneclicut.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Pepper.  Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Swift.  .Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr  Zschau.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13:  Mr.  D'Amours  and  Mr. 

P.^TTERSON. 


H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Wortley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  268;  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.  Res.  450:  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr. 
DeWine. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sor-s  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Hartnett. 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

349.  The  SPEAKER  pre.sented  a  petition 
of  the  town  of  Provincelown.  Ma.ss.,  relative 
to  military  aid  to  any  government  in  Cen- 
tral America:  which  was  referred  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 


INFLATION  WATCH 

HON.  LLOYD  BENTSEN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  undertaken  an  inflation  watch 
project.  They  are  monitoring  recent 
key  developments  affecting  prices  and 
reviewing  the  outlook  for  inflation. 

Public  expectation  about  inflation 
crucially  affect  the  economy  in  a 
number  of  ways.  If  the  public  expects 
higher  inflation  in  the  future,  this 
will: 

First,  lead  to  demands  for  larger 
wage  increases,  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
or  ahead  of  the  expected  increase  in 
prices.  This  can  set  off  an  inflationary 
price-wage  spiral: 

Second,  lead  to  higher  interest  rates. 
a,s  investors  demand  a  greater  infla- 
tion premium  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  real  rate  of  return;  and 

Third,  discourage  saving,  as  consum- 
ers buy  now,  before  prices  accelerate. 
This  stimulates  the  economy  in  the 
short  run,  but  hurts  it  in  the  long  run 
by  making  funds  for  productive  invest- 
ment less  available. 

The  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  provides 
monthly  estimates  of  the  public's  view- 
about  inflation.  They  ask  approxi- 
mately 700  Americans  two  questions: 

First,  during  the  next  12  months,  do 
you  think  that  prices  in  general  will  go 
up,  or  down,  or  stay  where  they  are 
now?  and 

Second,  by  about  what  percent  do 
you  expect  prices  to  go  up,  on  the  av- 
erage, during  the  next  12  months? 

The  most  recent  survey  was  conduct- 
ed in  March  1984.  Responses  every  6 
months  since  March  1981  have  been: 
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Inflationary  expectations  fell  be- 
tween September  1981  and  March 
1983.  but  the  average  predicted  in- 
crease in  prices  has  risen  by  more  than 
50  percent  in  the  last  year,  from  3,3 
percent  in  March  1983  to  5.1  percent 
last  month.  This  exceeds  the  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  4.5-percent  rise 
in  prices  this  year.  In  the  past  this 
survey  has  underestimated  prices  in 
periods  of  accelerating  inflation  such 
as  the  current  situation.  This  suggests 
that  the  public  view  that  prices  will 
rise  by  5.1  percent  over  the  next  12 
months  is  likely  to  be  conservative. 

Last  month  one-fourth  of  those  sur- 
veyed thought  inflation  will  be  6  per- 
cent or  more  over  the  next  year,  and 
one-sixth  believe  that  we  will  have  in- 
flation of  10  percent  or  more.  Both  fig- 
ures have  risen  sharply  over  the  past 
year. 

In  summary,  the  American  public  is 
becoming  more  pessimistic  about  infla- 
tion: in  the  past  such  changing  views 
have  foreshadowed  periods  of  faster 
price  increases.  This  increasing  pessi- 
mism is  rooted  in  our  inability  to  re- 
verse the  deficit  trend,  and  they  pose 
the  threat  of  becoming  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  as  long  as  the  present  eco- 
nomic surge  persists  side-by-side  with 
soaring  deficits.  The  lesson.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  Congress  must  act  now, 
this  year,  to  reverse  the  rising  deficit 
trend.  The  time  for  talk  is  over.  Only 
action  will  head  off  a  substantial  surge 
in  prices  and  place  us  back  where  we 
were  in  1979  and  1980.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  $182  bil- 
lion deficit  reduction  program,  and  the 
Senate  must  at  least  match  that  to 
inake  meaningful  headway  against 
deficits.* 


'Responses  do  not  add  lo  100  petcen!  because  1  to  2  petceni  fia)  no 
opinion  ot  tespcnses  not  available 
Soutce  Sufvey  Reseaich  Centet,  UnivefSily  ot  Michigan 


BIRTHDAY  PRESENT  FOR  THE 
ARCHIVES 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  begins.  "The  National  Archives, 
the  official  preserver  of  this  Nation's 
history,  celebrates  its  50th  birthday 
this  year.  Congress  ought  to  give  the 
institution  a  suitable  present— its  inde- 
pendence." I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Post  editorial.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  yesterday  filed 
the  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  3987,  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Admin- 


istration Act  of  1984.  This  bill  would 
establish  an  independent  Archives  and 
remove  it  from  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  course  of  considering  this  leg- 
islation the  committee  became  aware 
of  the  serious  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  the  operations  of  the  Archives 
by  virtue  of  its  placement  within  GSA. 
The  committee  concluded  that  estab- 
lishing the  Archives  as  an  independent 
agency,  the  status  it  held  when  it  was 
created  50  years  ago.  would  improve 
its  ability  to  carry  out  the  vital  work 
of  handling  and  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's documentary  heritage. 

I  realize  that  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent Archives  is  not  a  panacea  and 
that  making  this  organizational  move 
will  not.  in  itself,  insure  the  success  of 
the  Archives'  operations.  But.  what  it 
will  do  is  to  remove  an  impediment  to 
those  operations,  make  the  Archives' 
leadership  fully  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible for  those  operations,  and 
enable  them  to  exercise  innovative  and 
vigorous  leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
Archives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing Washington  Post  editorial  and 
to  consider  its  views  when  H.R.  3987 
comes  to  the  floor: 

Birthday  Present  for  the  Archives 

The  National  Archives,  the  official  pre- 
.server  of  this  nation's  history,  celebrates  its 
50lh  birthday  this  year.  Congress  ought  to 
give  the  institution  a  suitable  present— its 
independence. 

Fifty  years  is  not  very  old  for  an  archive, 
even  one  in  a  nation  a.s  youthful  as  this. 
Many  of  the  Archives'  current  difficulties 
stem  from  the  fact  that,  while  it  struggles 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  exponentially  increas- 
ing records  of  current  government,  it  must 
try  to  undo  the  damage  caused  by  >ears  of 
neglect.  Before  Congress  set  up  the  Ar- 
chives in  1934.  for  example,  many  War  De- 
partment records  moldered  in  the  White 
House's  basement  garage.  'You  can  .see 
photos  of  the  mess  in  the  Archives  today.) 
One  of  the  archivists'  first  jobs  was  to  fumi- 
gate and  catalogue  the  tattered  remains. 

Even  .so  the  Archives  has  managed  to 
become  one  of  the  great  historical  treasure 
troves  of  the  world.  While  President  Reagan 
catches  up  on  the  latest  happenings  in 
China,  for  example,  scholars  from  China 
will  be  searching  our  Archives  for  records  of 
their  own  history  lost  to  them  in  the  tumult 
of  the  postwar  period.  So  will  .scholars  from 
Germany.  Bulgaria  and  numerous  other 
countries,  along  with  many  Americans  in 
search  of  their  country's  or  their  own  fami- 
ly's history. 

The  Archives  has  never  had  the  resources 
it  needs  lo  catch  up  with  its  preservation 
work,  and  its  troubles  have  increased  since 
it  lost  its  independent  status  when  Congress 
tidied  up  government  organization  charts  in 
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1949.  As  a  stepchild  of  the  General  Services 
Administration— an  agency  that  has  had 
more  than  enough  of  its  own  trouble  keep- 
ing track  of  the  federal  stock  of  pens,  paper 
clips  and  paraphernalia— the  Archives  is 
unable  to  make  its  case  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  Congress  for 
the  skilled  personnel  and  resources  it  needs. 
The  Archives'  vulnerability  to  political 
whim  was  clearly  demonstrated  early  in  this 
administration  when  GSA  volunteered  the 
institution  for  one  of  the  sharpest  staff  cuts 
suffered  by  any  agency.  Congress,  alerted 
late  to  the  effect  of  the  cuts,  has  tried  to  re- 
store part  of  the  losses,  but  the  Archives' 
backlog  of  work  continues  to  grow.  To  pro- 
tect the  agency  from  future  neglect,  com- 
mittees in  both  houses  have  reported  bills 
restoring  independent  status  to  the  Ar- 
chives. The  measures  have  strong  bipartisan 
support  led  by  Sens.  Charles  Mathias. 
Thomas  Eagleton  and  Mark  Hatfield  in  the 
Senate  and  Reps.  Jack  Brooks  and  Glenn 
English  in  the  House.  But  Congress  has  its 
attention  focused  on  next  November.  It 
needs  to  take  a  few  minutes  out  to  think 
about  the  future  beyond  that.* 


A  BETTER  WAY  IN  SAN  JOSE 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNI.-X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appears  in  the  May  1984 
edition  of  Psychology  Today  which 
features  the  achievements  of  San 
Joses  chief  of  police.  Joseph  McNa- 
mara.  Chief  McNamara  has  bro-ght  a 
unique  leadership  style  to  the  San 
Jose  Police  Force,  transforming  a  once 
troubled  department  into  a  widely  re- 
spected example  of  the  kind  of  posi- 
tive role  a  law  enforcement  body  can 
play  in  a  community.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  Joe  over  the 
years,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
benefit  from  learning  of  the  positive 
influence  of  his  innovative  approach 
to  law  enforcement. 

A  Better  Way  in  San  Jose 

In  his  book.  "Psychologist  With  A  Gun.  " 
Harvey  Schlossberg.  a  New  'York  cop  who 
became  a  psychologist,  argues  that,  'unfor- 
tunately, the  only  thing  some  lawbreakers 
respect  is  force.  It  is  the  way  they  have  been 
brought  up.  As  children  they  were  beaten 
by  their  parents  to  make  them  obey,  and  as 
adults  they  obey  only  when  authority  is 
brutal.  You  cannot  control  some  criminals 
unless  you  threaten  them  with  force.  " 

San  Jose  Polce  Chief  Joseph  McNamara 
takes  vehement  issue  with  this  philosophy. 
"If  your  stance  in  the  community  is  that 
we're  tougher  than  you  are.  then  youre 
going  to  escalate  violence,  Youre  guaran- 
teed failure  with  that  kind  of  approach." 

McNamara  was  hired  by  San  Jose  seven 
years  ago  to  reform  what  one  community 
organizer  referred  to  as  a  ponce  force  gone 
wild."  A  few  years  before  McNamara  was 
hired,  for  example,  a  black  chemist  at  IBM 
was  killed  by  a  San  Jo.se  police  officer  after 
a  minor  traffic  violation.  The  city  hired 
McNamara  because  he  had  worked  with  the 
minority  community  in  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  police  chief  for  three 
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years.  Before  that,  he  had  been  on  the  New- 
York  police  force  for  16  years  and  had 
earned  a  doctorate  in  public  administration 
from  Harvard. 

"We  tell  our  police  officers  that  they  are 
professionals,  just  like  doctors  or  lawyers  or 
psychologists.  We  tell  them  they  need  to 
remain  objective  about  their  work  even 
when  someone  is  terribly  unfair  and  angry 
at  them.  Its  understandable  to  get  angry, 
but  we  are  saying  they  are  better  than  the 
average  person  in  their  ability  to  maintain 
calm  and  cool.  Thats  what  theyre  paid  for. 

"It  took  awhile,  but  it's  worked  better 
than  I  ever  imagined.  When  I  started,  the 
cops  were  furious  with  me  about  changes 
they  now  take  for  granted.  When  I  came 
here,  members  of  the  City  Council  had 
asked  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
monitor  the  department  for  abuses.  Now" 
the  commission  says  we  are  a  model  for  the 
country." 

McNamara  works  closely  with  Mike  Rob- 
erts, who  was  hired  as  a  police  psychologist 
13  years  ago.  Roberts  now"  also  advises  and 
does  psychological  screening  for  more  than 
40  other  police  agencies  around  the  country. 
Although  his  original  mandate  with  San 
Jose  was  to  "weed  out  the  crazy  cops."  his 
screening,  which  includes  a  battery  of  psy- 
chological tests  and  an  in-depth  interview, 
goes  further.  After  evaluating  each  appli- 
cant, he  assigns  a  letter  grade.  A.  B.  C.  D  or 
F.  which  serves  as  his  recommendation  to 
the  department.  He  reports  a  high  correla- 
tion between  the  letter  grades  and  the  ap- 
plicants' later  succe.ss  in  police  work. 

Since  Roberts  was  hired,  the  number  of 
citizen  complaints  against  officers  has  de- 
creased 50  percent.  He  credits  the  improve- 
ment to  the  current  police  chief,  the  psy- 
chological screenings  and  a  good  field-train- 
ing program.  After  graduating  from  the 
police  academy,  recruits  work  in  the  field 
under  close  supervision  for  14  weeks.  This 
■gives  the  department  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  performance  on  the  streets.  "  Rob- 
erts says,  and  acts  as  a  .safety  net  for  any 
mistakes  made  in  the  initial  screening. 

Sergeant  Norm  Puneo.  a  16-year  veteran, 
is  proud  of  the  way  the  department  oper- 
ates now  but  acknowledges  that  some  of  the 
veterans  miss  the  freedom  they  had  when 
streetwise  criminals  tried  to  avoid  the  San 
Jose  city  limits.  "Now.  when  we  pick  up 
people  who  have  been  arrested  in  other 
California  cities,  they  can't  believe  the  way 
we  treat  them.  They  just  expect  to  be 
beaten  up."" 

However,  both  he  and  the  internal  affairs 
commander.  Lieutenant  Mike  Dwyer.  ques- 
tion whether  San  Joses  methods  would 
work  everywhere.  "When  people  from  other 
police  agencies  come,  we  take  them  around, 
we  take  them  to  the  poorest  .section  of  the 
East  Side  and  they  say.  Where  are  your 
slums?"  " 

"Our  red-light  district  is  half  a  block 
long."  Dwyer  adds.  "In  this  department,  we 

discipline  officers  for  calling  people . 

I'm  not  sure  that  would  work  in  New  York. '" 

McNamara.  who  feels  very  strongly  about 
the  issue  of  name-calling,  counters.  "I 
worked  in  Harlem  as  a  street  officer  for  10 
years,  and  I  never  called  anyone  a  name.  If 
the  public  can't  tell  the  difference  between 
the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys,  then  we're 
lost.  And  yes.  we  do  discipline  police  for 
using  foul  languat.<:  Again  and  again  we 
say.  "How  can  you  feel  better  than  the 
people  who  break  the  laws  if  you  break  the 
rules?  You  may  think  it's  perfectly  reasona- 
ble to  call  someone  an .  but  the  public 

is  shocked  and  so  are  juries.  They  expect 
more  from  police  officers."  " 
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Attitudes  about  use  of  violence  must 
change  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  to  be  ef- 
fective. "I  tell  the  supervisors  it's  their  job 
to  keep  their  men  out  of  trouble,  but  ac- 
countability is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We  need 
to  work  on  peer  pressure  because  no  matter 
how  much  you  hold  a  supervisor  responsi- 
ble, you're  not  going  to  know"  what  happens 
on  the  streets  unless  someone  reports  it." 

McNamara  acknowledges  that  the  taboo 
against  snitching  is  powerful  but  points  out 
that  police  agencies  have  been  able  to  pene- 
trate the  protective  code  in  the  area  of  cor- 
ruption. 

"The  cops  themselves  became  so  opposed 
to  it,  they  started  reporting  it.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  same  thing  happen  with 
abuse  of  authority.  Like  corruption,  once 
you  hold  excessive  force  up  to  the  light,  no 
one  can  defend  it.  not  e\en  cops'"* 


CITIZENSHIP  AND  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  essay,  entitled  "My  Role  In 
Upholding  Our  Constitution,  "  was 
written  by  a  young  constituent  of 
mine  from  Danville,  Vt..  and  was  the 
Vermont  winner  of  the  1983-84  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scholarship  program. 

This  program,  under  the  sole  spon- 
sorship of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  encourages  young  Americans  to 
reflect  on  the  significance  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  this  country  and  the 
importance  of  this  in  their  lives.  The 
subject  of  this  year's  essay  stresses  the 
responsibilities  we  have  as  individuals 
to  insure  that  our  country  continues 
to  reflect  the  fundamental  beliefs  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  so  wisely  out- 
lined in  our  Constitution.  I  believe 
Vermont's  winner.  Miss  Marianne  In- 
cerpi,  has  done  this  splendidly  in  her 
essay  which  I  share  with  you  here. 

My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

A  very  special  relationship  exists  between 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Constitution. 

My  role  as  an  individual  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  is  to  make  known  my  concerns 
and  take  action  on  issues  regarding  the  gov- 
erning of  our  democratic  society.  I  can  do 
research,  compile  facts,  and  lake  positive 
action  toward  the  accomplishment  of  my 
goal. 

Propaganda  is  only  one  way  to  inform 
people  of  concern  over  an  i.ssue.  Crisis,  dra- 
matic events,  and  eloquent  speakers  also 
make  citizens  aware  of  situations  and  influ- 
ence public  opinion. 

You.  and  I.  and  the  other  citizens  of  this 
country  have  a  responsibility  to  remain  in- 
formed and  to  express  our  opinions  to  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Interest  groups  are  another  way  to  inform 
legislators  of  special  interest  needs.  We  can 
join  and  become  active  in  interest  groups 
supporting  our  ideas.  If  none  exists  we  still 
have  the  right,  even  the  responsibility,  to 
inform  legislators  of  our  concerns. 


Legislation  that  will  directly  affect  your 
welfare  may  fall  under  the  category  of 
public  interest  or  consumer  lobbies  rather 
than  special  interest  groups. 

An  individual  has  some  power  but  many 
people  striving  towards  common  goals  is  the 
strength  of  our  country.  We  must  continue 
to  pull  together  and  defend  our  rights  and 
ideals. 

We  can  lobby  by  presenting  well-prepared 
arguments  for  a  cause  or  simply  writing  well 
thought-out  and  formulated  letters  to  influ- 
ential people. 

Letters,  posters,  di.scussions.  petitions, 
campaigning,  and  demonstrations  are  all 
forms  of  lobbying  available  to  Americans. 

We  need  to  get  out  and  vote.  An  appalling- 
ly low  percentage  of  all  registered  voters  ac- 
tually exercise  that  hard  earned  right. 

The  individual  vote  carries  more  power 
than  many  people  realize.  Public  opinion  — 
the  point  of  view  of  many  individuals  and 
groups— is  what  determines  the  outcome  of 
most  political  conflicts.  Abraham  Lincoln 
stated  it  well  when  he  said.  "It  is  rare  that 
public  sentiment  decides  immorally  or  un- 
wisely." 

All  Americans  must  take  an  active  interest 
in  our  government.  We  can  read  political  ad- 
vertisements and  propaganda,  vote,  write  to 
legislators,  petition,  campaign,  testify  at  leg- 
islative hearings,  deliver  speeches,  or  run 
for  office.  Both  sides  of  an  issue  need  to  be 
analyzed.  Concerned  citizens  must  keep  an 
open  mind  and  never  overlook  the  opposing 
viewpoints. 

To  uphold  my  constitutional  rights  I  must 
not  only  support  or  oppo.se  existing  legisla- 
tion, but  initiate  changes  I  feel  are  neces- 
sary. An  informed  citizen  must  confer  with 
local,  state,  or  federal  representatives  to 
help  formulate  a  reasonable  solution  or  al- 
ternative to  problems. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes the  foundation  and  goals  upon  which 
the  governing  proce.ss  Lve  outlined  is  built. 

That  foundation  is. 

We.  the  People— We  must  remind  our- 
.selves  the  Constitution  was  written  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  determine  the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  goals  of  that  Constitution  are. 

(1 )  To  Form  a  More  Perfect  Union  We 
must  continually  strive  to  better  ourselves 
and  our  environment  through  education 
and  hard  work. 

(2)  Establish  Justice— We  must  determine 
and  execute  what  is  good  and  fair  for  man 
and  society. 

(3)  Insure  Domestic  Tranquility— The 
family  is  the  basic  unit  in  our  society.  As 
this  nation  is  a  large  family  we  must  pre- 
serve inner  peace. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense— As 
a  nation,  we  have  to  provide  for  the  bodily 
defense  of  our  citizens.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  confront  this  need?  In  the  words  of 
writer  George  P.  Morris  in  "The  Flag  of  our 
Nation".  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

(5)  Promote  the  General  Welfare— The 
physical  and  psychological  well-being  of  our 
citizens  is  of  utmost  importance  as  they  are 
our  governing  body. 

(6)  Secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  Our- 
selves and  our  Posterity— We  have  built  a 
great  country  with  democracy  as  our  gov- 
erning process  and  the  guarani  ■■  of  basic 
freedoms.  The.se  ideals  are  the  loundation 
of  our  society  and  we  must  preserve  them 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  children 
and  future  generations.  The  relationship  I 
have  proposed  between  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Constitution  is 
firmly   rooted  in   my   belief  that   we  must 
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share  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a 
democratic  society.* 


UMI 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
April  29,  marks  Yom  HaShoah,  Holo- 
caust Remembrance  Day.  Also.  40 
years  ago  that  day.  Nazi  troops  began 
their  campaign  to  exterminate  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  Community.  For 
Hungary's  more  than  700.000  Jews, 
April  29  signaled  their  entrance  into 
the  hell  of  Hitler's  final  solution. 
Among  those  carried  away  to  the  gas 
chambers  of  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau 
were  all  four  of  my  grandparents, 
most  of  my  parents'  sisters  and  broth- 
ers and  their  children,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  other  relatives. 

In  remembrance  of  the  European 
Jews  and  other  ethnic,  religious,  and 
political  groups  annihilated  by  Nazi 
Germany.  I  am  proud  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
marking  Yom  HaShoah,  Holocaust 
Remembrance  Day  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  offer  specific  praise  and 
commendation  for  Senator  Manfred 
Ohrenstein  and  Assemblyman  Alan 
Hevesi  who  introduced  this  resolution 
and  ushered  it  to  its  adoption  in  the 
New  York  Legislature.  Assemblyman 
Hevesi's  grandfather  was  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Budapest  when  the  Nazi's  oc- 
cupied Hungary. 

Our  remembering  the  horror  of  the 
Holocaust  enables  us  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  preventing  future 
genocides.  This  resolution  reminds  us 
that  we  cannot  abandon  the  legacy  of 
this  most  heinous  and  horrific  event  in 
human  history. 

Whereas.  April  29.  1984,  marks  Yom  Ha 
Shoah.  Holocaust  Remembrance  Day:  and 

Whereas.  This  date  also  marks  the  Forti- 
eth Anni\ersary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Nazi  campaign  to  destroy  the  Hungarian 
Jewish  Community;  and 

Whereas.  There  were  some  700.000  Jews 
in  greater  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  this 
murderous  campaign;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  spring  of  1944  Hungary 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  stood 
intact  against  the  cataclysmic  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  world  that  had  swept  that  conti- 
nent; and 

Whereas.  The  virtual  Nazi  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  March.  1944.  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  pro-Nazi  Sztojay  government 
drastically  transformed  the  situation  of  the 
Hungarian  Jews;  and 

Whereas.  On  March  twenty-ninth,  nine- 
teen hundred  forty-four,  new-  anti-Jewish 
legislation  was  enacted,  forcing  Jews  entire- 
ly out  of  professions,  ordering  the  registra- 
tion of  their  property  and  arranging  for  its 
almost  instant  appropriation,  concentrating 
Jews  in  designated  places,  and  ordering  the 
wearing  of  yellow  stars;  and 
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Whereas.  By  the  end  of  April.  1944.  over 
8.000  Jews  had  been  arrested  by  the  Eich- 
mann  commando  and  the  Hungarian  police; 
and  those  arrested  were  among  the  first 
Jewish  deportees  from  Hungary  to  the  Nazi 
death  camps  of  Eastern  Europe;  and 

Whereas.  During  April.  1944.  roundups 
into  ghettos  began  in  the  annexed  provinces 
of  Hungary;  Ruthenia.  upper  Hungary  and 
northern  Transylvania;  and 

Whereas.  Although  the  Hungarian  Jewish 
community  was  the  last  to  be  attacked  by 
Hitler  it  suffered  the  most  concentrated  and 
methodical  deportation  of  any  Jewish  Com- 
munity: and 

Whereas.  For  forty-six  straight  days  be- 
ginning on  May  15.  1944.  with  the  end  of 
the  war  in  sight  and  in  full  view  of  the 
world,  the  Nazi  death  machinery  worked 
ceaselessly  and  murdered  over  400.000  Hun- 
garian Jews;  and 

Whereas,  to  carry  out  the  deportations  of 
the  Jews.  Eichmann  divided  Hungary  into 
six  zones;  Zone  I.  Carpathians;  II.  Transyl- 
vania; III.  northern  Hungary;  IV.  southern 
Hungary  east  of  the  Danube;  V.  Transdanu- 
bia.  including  the  suburbs  of  Budapest;  "VI. 
Budapest  proper;  and 

Whereas.  The  Nazis  rounded  up  the  Jews, 
concentrated  them  within  the  designated 
zones,  and  deported  them  in  rapid  order, 
with  Zones  I  and  II  cleared  of  nearly  290.000 
Jews  by  June  7;  92.000  Jews  deported  from 
Zones  III  and  IV  by  June  30;  and  a  total  of 
over  437.000  Jews  including  .some  50.000 
from  Budapest  deported  to  Auschwitz  by 
July  7:  and 

Whereas.  The  two  people  who  symtKjIize 
the  many  acts  of  heroism  during  the  Holo- 
caust in  Hungary  are  Swedish  diplomat 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  Hanna  Senesch.  a  23 
year  old  Hungarian  Jew  who  had  emigrated 
to  Palestine;  and 

Whereas.  Raoul  Wallenberg  arrived  at  the 
Swedish  Mission  in  Budapest  on  July  9, 
1944.  and  organized  a  rescue  operation  that 
saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  winter  of  1945;  and 

Whereas.  Hanna  Senesch  parachuted  into 
Yugoslavia  in  March.  1944  and  made  her 
way  to  Hungary  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of  the 
Hungarian  Jews,  but  was  murdered  by  the 
Nazis  in  a  Budapest  prison  in  November. 
1944;  and 

Whereas.  Some  160.000  Jews  remained  in 
Budapest,  subject  to  terror  and  murder  at 
the  hands  of  the  Arrow  Cro.ss.  suffering 
cold,  hunger  and  disease  in  the  ghetto; 
20,000  died  there  during  the  winter  of  1944- 
1945:  and 

Whereas.  On  February  fourteenth,  nine- 
teen hunded  forty-five,  the  So\iel  army 
took  Budapest  and  prevented  the  deporta- 
tion to  death  camps  of  some  140.000  Jews 
who  survived  there;  only  .some  50.000  Jews 
survived  in  the  provinces;  and  over  450.000 
Jews.  70  percent  of  the  Jews  of  greater  Hun- 
gary, had  been  deported,  murdered,  or  had 
died  under  Nazi  occupation;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body  mark 
the  observance  of  Yom  HaShoah.  Holocaust 
Remembrance  Day.  in  New  York  State,  the 
residence  of  the  largest  number  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  in  America;  and  be  it  further 
Resohed.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  remember  the 
six  million  Jews  and  the  other  victims  anni- 
hilated by  the  Nazis,  and  the  heroism  of 
those,  such  as  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  Hanna 
Senesch.  who  resisted  the  terror  of  the 
Nazis;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body  mark 
the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  beginning 
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of  the  Nazi  terror  in  Hungary;  and  be  it  fur 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  lessons  of  the  Holo 
caust  must  be  recalled,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  there  is  no  future  genocide  against  any 
people;  and  be  it  further 

Rcsolted.  Tliat  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  tran.smilted  to  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors,  the  New  York  State  Holocaust 
Memorial  Resource  Center,  the  New  York 
City  Holocaust  Memorial  Commission,  and 
the  World  Federation  of  Hungarian  Jews.* 


UMI 


ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY  AND 
PARENTHOOD  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Adole.scent  Preg- 
nancy and  Parenthood  Act  of  1984. 
This  legislation  would  help  pregnant 
teenagers  who  decide  to  carry  their 
pregnancies  to  term  and  the  fathers  of 
the.se  babies. 

In  1981.  approximately  537.000  teen- 
agers became  pregnant  and  carried 
their  pregnancies  to  term:  197.000  of 
these  teenage  births  were  to  mothers 
under  the  age  of  18. 

The  consequences  of  early  childbear- 
ing  are  generally  adverse  and  often 
long  lasting.  Moreover,  the.se  conse- 
quences affect  not  only  the  young 
mothers  and  children,  but  also  the  fa- 
thers and  their  families. 

Babies  born  to  teenage  mothers  are 
much  more  likely  to  die  in  the  first 
year  of  life  than  those  born  to  moth- 
ers over  the  age  of  20.  Maternal  mor- 
tality and  morbidity,  and  the  risk  of 
having  a  low-birth-weight  infant  are 
also  considerably  greater  among  teen- 
age mothers. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  teenage  childbearing.  how- 
ever, is  the  truncation  of  education 
among  both  young  parents,  often  re- 
sulting in  a  limitation  of  opportunities 
for  these  teenagers  to  gain  the  skills 
nece.ssary  to  compete  in  our  society. 
Largely  because  of  educational  defi- 
cits, teenage  parents  are  frequently 
unable  to  get  decent  jobs,  and  their 
family  incomes  tend  to  be  much  lower 
than  those  earned  by  other  families. 
Furthermore,  the  probability  is  high 
that  a  teenage  mother  will  bring  up 
her  child  alone.  Even  if  young  parents 
do  marry,  teenage  parents  are  far 
more  likely  to  become  divorced;  their 
babies  more  likely  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  childhood  in  single- 
parent  households.  Alone,  with  small 
children,  little  education,  and  few 
skills,  it  is  small  wonder  that  many 
teenage  parents  find  themselves  living 
below  the  designated  poverty  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  grantees  under  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  pre-  and  post- 
natal care;  well-child  care  for  the 
infant;  family  planning  services  to  pre- 
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vent  a  repeat  pregnancy:  education 
and  job  counseling  services:  family  and 
parenting  education:  and  a  broad 
range  of  counseling  services.  Further- 
more, recognizing  the  critical  role  that 
the  family  can.  and  should,  play  in  as- 
sisting these  young  people,  my  bill 
stre.sses  the  importance  of  family  sup- 
port. Finally,  in  view  of  the  current 
fiscal  realities,  the  Adolescent  Preg- 
nancy and  Parenthood  Act  focuses 
only  on  the  most  vulnerable  young 
people:  Those  who  give  birth  under 
the  age  of  18  and  have  low  incomes  or 
experience  other  barriers  to  services. 

The  adole-scent  family  life  demon- 
stration projects,  authorized  in  1981. 
was  a  broad-based  piece  of  legislation 
with  prevention,  research,  and  service 
components.  This  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  expire  this  year,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  adopt  a 
service  program  which  will  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  children  who  bear 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  all  agree 
that  efforts  to  prevent  unintended 
teenage  pregnancy  should  be  given 
high  priority.  However.  I  also  believe 
society  has  an  obligation  to  help  tho.se 
adolescents  who  choose  to  have  their 
children  and  lake  on  the  responsibil- 
ities of  parenthood  at  such  a  young 
age.  The  Adolescent  Pregnancy  and 
Parenthood  Act  will  give  these  young 
people  and  their  infants  a  chance  in 
life,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  biU.» 


THE  SOVIET  INTERCEPTION  OF 
MAIL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

of  NtU    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  17  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 294.  which  memorializes  the 
President  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
Soviet  interception  of  international 
mail  with  Soviet  authorities.  Our  reso- 
lution calls  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
delegation  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Ham- 
burg. Germany,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  to  bring  this  issue 
before  the  167  nations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  UPU. 

For  the  past  year,  our  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
issue.  To  date  we  have  accumulated 
over  2.000  exhibits  which  document 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  international  mails  in  a 
cold  and  calculated  manner  to  do  two 
things: 

Finst,  they  are  trying  to  cut  the  life- 
lines of  communication  between  those 
living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
their  friends  and  family  members  on 
the  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Second,  the  Soviets  are  deriving  a 
great  deal  of  hard  Western  currency 
by  intercepting  parcels  mailed  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  returning  them  with 
surcharges  to  senders  under  such  fab- 
ricated claims  such  as  import  prohibit- 
ed, when  in  the  fact  the  packages  were 
legal.  These  procedures  force  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  do  busine.ss  with  Soviet- 
licen.sed  parcel  agencies  doing  business 
in  some  25  American  cities,  where  pa- 
trons are  required  to  pay  service 
charges  and  duty  prepaid  charges 
often  running  $180  to  $300  and  more 
in  order  to  be  reasonably  certain  that 
their  packages  are  delivered. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  al- 
ready provided  our  committee  with  ex- 
hibits on  our  investigation.  Most 
ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
committee  and  have  al.so  furnished 
proof  of  nondelivery  of  mail.  We  invite 
interested  Members  to  join  with  us  in 
this  resolution  in  order  to  help  resolve 
a  probletn  that  has  existed  for  years, 
but  has  been  fully  documented  only 
within  the  last  few  months. 

The  issue  is  an  emotional  one  with 
most  ethnic  and  religiotis  groups  not 
only  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  here 
in  America.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  House  to  move  staunchly  in 
annunicating  its  concern  over  their 
interruption  of  the  international 
mails. 

The  United  States  contributes 
upward  of  three-quarters  of  1  million 
dollars  each  year  in  support  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  I  que.stion 
how  interested  the  UPU  has  been  in 
responding  to  our  concerns,  let  alone 
their  interest  in  resolving  the  dilemma 
before  them. 

This  resolution  would  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  this  formal  effort  to 
alleviate  the  problems  for  citizens  of 
our  Nation,  as  well  as  for  the  17  coun- 
tries from  whom  we  have  obtained  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  mail  interference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  the 
complete  text  of  the  resolution  for  the 
Record  at  this  time; 

H.  Con.  Res.  294 
Whereas  the  mtegrity  of  the  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  called  into  question  by  postal 
patrons  in  the  United  States  and  by  po.stal 
patrons  of  17  other  countries  who  as.sert 
that  postal  items  are  systematically  not 
being  delivered  to  selected  addresses  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations has  documented  these  facts  with 
over  2,000  exhibits  and  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses at  hearings  on  this  matter; 

Whereas  the  explanations  required  under 
international  law  and  given  by  the  Soviet 
postal  administration  regarding  the  nonde- 
livery of  mail  to  certain  addres.ses  have  con- 
sistently been  untimely  and  inadequate; 

Whereas  the  mail  which  is  not  being  deliv- 
ered typically  is  between  family  members  or 
persons  sharing  a  religious  bond  and  typi- 
cally consists  of  personal  correspondence  or 
gifts  of  articles  for  personal  use; 
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Whereas  the  nondelivery  of  mail  which  i.s 
deliverable  as  addressed  and  which  does  not 
contain  prohibited  articles  is  an  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Unon  with  international- 
ly recognized  human  rights  guaranteed  to 
all  persons  by  the  Univeral  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  s.vstematic  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain persons  from  international  mail  .service 
al-so  violates  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with  proto- 
cols), the  general  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
.sal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  and 
annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:  Now.  therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— 

<1)  that  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  should  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disapproval  of 
the  American  people  of  the  Soviet  Union's— 

'A)  systematic  nondelivery  of  properl.v  ad- 
dres.sed  mail  originating  in  the  United 
States  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dres.sed:  and 

(Bi  violation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with 
protocols),  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations, 
and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se 
curity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe:  and 

(21  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Universal  Postal  tJnion  in  Hamburg. 
Germany,  from  June  18  to  July  27.  1984.  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  should— 

(A)  bring  the  Soviet  Union's  violations  of 
international  law  go\erning  international 
mail  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  member  countries  of  the  tJniver.sal 
Postal  Union,  and  call  upon  such  countries 
for  support  in  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  respect  its  treaty  obligations; 

(B)  request  the  Uni\er.sal  Postal  Union  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  such  alleged  vio- 
lations; and 

(C)  consider  possible  .sanctions  against  the 
So\  iet  Union  for  such  violations.* 


CYPRUS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  to- 
night with  my  colleagues  to  com- 
memorate an  ongoing  tragedy  in  the 
world.  In  le.ss  than  3  months  it  will  bo 
10  years  since  the  Government  of 
Turkey  launched  an  illegal  invasion  of 
Cyprus  and  began  an  occupation  over 
some  40  percent  of  the  island  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  Turkey  in 
recent  months  has  taken  the  step  of 
making  their  portion  of  the  occupied 
island  a  Republic.  This  provocative 
action  has  angered  many  in  this  Con- 
gress and  may  lead  to  revisions  in  the 
foreign  aid  proposal  pending  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  Turkey. 
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We  should  be  ashamed  that  we  have 
allowed  10  years  to  go  by  without  a 
re.solution  to  this  problem.  We  should 
be  ashamed  that  to  this  day  some 
2.000  Greek  Cypriots  remain  missing 
and  unaccounted  for— all  \ictims  of 
the  invasion.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  thou- 
sands of  Greek  Cypriots  have  been 
made  into  homele.ss,  helpless  refugees 
on  their  own  homeland. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principle  of  working  for  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Cyprus  where  human  and 
civil  rights  are  respected  for  both  com- 
munities. It  is  a  cause  that  should 
unite  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
and  one  that  should  be  a  priority  of 
this  Congress. • 


HENRY  HYDE  ON  THE  PERILS 
OF  ISOLATIONISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  Y'ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Henry  Hyde  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  as  the  following 
article  demonstrates,  he  is  al.so  one  of 
the  most  cogent  writers  and  thought- 
ful observers  in  the  House. 

From  his  seat  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Congressman 
Hyde  has  had  substantial  opportunity 
to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  for- 
eign policy  goals  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  ways  in  which  those  goals  are 
served— or  weakened— by  opinion  lead- 
ers acro.ss  the  political  spectrum. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  foreign 
policy  can  succeed  without  bipartisan 
support.  And  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  our  Nation's  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests transcend  partisan  lines,  when 
viewed  with  objecti\ity  and  honesty. 
For  this  reason,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  a  Biparti- 
san National  Coinmission  on  Central 
America.  The  quality  of  that  Commis- 
sion's work,  the  dedication  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  cogency  of  its  recommen- 
dations, reflect  bipartisan  cooperation 
at  its  best. 

The  response  accorded  the  Kissinger 
Commission  proposals  in  this  Con- 
gre.ss,  at  times,  has  reflected  partisan 
politics  at  its  worst. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  tenden- 
cy some  members  of  the  liberal  left 
have  displayed  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  for  narrow  domestic  po- 
litical gains,  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  international  and  national  se- 
curity implications  of  their  actions. 

In  his  article.  "A  new  crop  of  isola- 
tionists." Henry  Hyde  exposes  the  os- 
trich-like a.ssumptions  and  eclectic  rea- 
soning of  those  who  would  urge  us 
away  from  our  responsibilities  as 
leader  of  the  Free  World,  and  toward  a 
myopic  isolationism.  As  Congressman 
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Hyde  writes,  upon  our  emergence  from 
World  War  II.  our  leaders.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  clearly  under- 
stood that  America  could  no  longer 
exist  in  splendid  isolation— immune 
from  the  struggle  for  freedom's  surviv- 
al in  an  increasingly  dangerous  world." 

Apparently  there  are  some  would-be 
leaders  today  who  need  to  learn  this 
lesson  anew.  I  commend  Henry  Hyde's 
article  as  a  fine  introduction  to  that 
course  of  study. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  Crop  of  Isolationists 
I  By  Henry  Hyde) 

Whatever  the  faults  and  follies  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  at 
least  they  taught  us  that  America  could  no 
longer  exist  in  splendid  isolation— immune 
from  the  struggle  for  freedom's  survival  in 
an  increasingly  dangerous  world. 

President  Roosevelt  understood  that  a 
Nazi-dominated  Europe  and  an  Asia  domi- 
nated by  Japan's  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere  would  confront  the  Free 
World— what  would  be  left  of  the  Free 
World— with  an  intolerable  political  and 
economic  situation  that  would  soon  deterio- 
rate into  a  military  disaster  for  America. 

Later.  President  Truman  understood  that 
communist  domination  of  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula would  profoundly  affect  a  disarmed 
Japan,  with  the  most  .serious  and  dangerous 
con.sequences  for  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world. 

But  the  lessons  of  history  are  missed  by 
our  Democratic  leaders  of  the  left.  I  sup- 
po.se.  most  charitably,  because  they  haven't 
read  history  or.  perhaps  having  read  it.  have 
failed  to  understand  its  lessons. 

The  two  leading  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination  share  a 
common  view  that  we  disengage  from  Cen- 
tral America— Jimmy  Carter's  vice  president 
would  have  us  walk  away,  while  George 
McGovern's  old  campaign  manager  would 
have  us  run. 

The.se  political  leaders  have  moved  the 
center  of  gra\ity  of  the  Democratic  Party  — 
the  party  of  Mr,  Roo.se\clt  and  Mr. 
Truman  — leftward  towards  the  new  isola- 
tionism. They  have  an  almost  childlike  faith 
in  negotiations,  unadorned  by  military  con- 
siderations, as  the  best  means  towards  peace 
and  pluralism  in  the  world.  They  believe 
that  peace  is  the  natural  condition  of  socie- 
ty and  if  any  conflict  arises  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  sit  down  'provided  you  can 
agree  on  the  shape  of  the  tablet  and  talk 
about  the  problem  and  all  wili  be  well. 

The  dominant  left  establishment  has  an- 
other remarkable  genius— the  abilit.v  to 
create  terrible  political  disasters  and  walk 
away  unscathed  and  never  look  back. 

They  even  transform  their  failures  into  a 
ratification  of  their  skewed  moral  vision: 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  corrupt  warlord  and 
Mao  Tse-lung  was  an  "agrarian  reformer:  " 
the  Diem  and  Thieu  governments  of  South 
Vietnam  were  corrupt  despoilers  of  human 
rights  while  the  Viet  Cong  were  indigenous 
nationalists.  "  The  con.sequences  of  this 
error  in  judgment  ha.s  .so  far— and  the  final 
body  count  can  never  be  totaled— cost  2  mil- 
lion Cambodian  lives,  and  the  lives  of  untold 
numbers  of  Vietnamese  boat  people  who 
would  rather  risk  drowning  at  sea  or  attacks 
by  pirates  than  suffer  the  evil  peace  im- 
po.sed  by  the  communists.  These  same  prac- 
titioners of  selective  outrage  in  Congress  en- 
ergized the  drive  to  oust  the  Shah  of  Iran 
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and  his  dreaded  secret  police,  and  in  their 
wake?  The  Ayatollah  and  all  the  persecu- 
tion, violence,  and  misery  that  has  yet  to 
reach  Us  clima.x.  The  names  are  different, 
the  geography  changes  but  the  value  judg- 
ment is  constant— the  preferred  tyranny  is 
always  to  the  left. 

The  left  liberals  in  Congress  are  outraged 
by  what  they  call  right-wing  death  squads 
in  El  Salvador.  lOf  course  there  is  a  crimi- 
nal element  in  war-torn  El  Salvador  that  in- 
dulges its  peculiar  sense  of  patriotism  by  as- 
sassinating political  enemies,  and  no  one  can 
morally  defend  them  or  their  crimes.  But 
how  strangely  absent  is  any  recognition, 
much  less  criticism  of  left-wing  death 
squads  in  that  bleeding  country).  As  of 
March  22.  assa-ssins  had  killed  five  members 
of  the  Salvadoran  constituent  assembly— 
the  equivalent  of  murdering  36  U.S.  con- 
gressmen. Imagine  if  terrorists  murdered  36 
members  of  Congress— do  you  think  there 
would  be  some  concern  about  the  identities 
of  the  assassins,  their  political  orientation? 
It  is  surely  worth  noting  that  all  five  of  the 
murdered  Salvadoran  assemblymen  were 
conservative.  Would  you  not  suppose  some 
outcry  would  be  directed  at  left-wing  death 
squads? 

The  cardinal  error  of  the  left  in  this  Con- 
gress is  its  inability  or  unwillingness  to  take 
communism  .seriously  in  Central  America. 
They  perceive  the  enemy  as  Ru.ssian  imperi- 
alism and  they  utter  cliches  about  commu- 
nism no  longer  being  monolithic— every 
Marxist  state  a  potential  Titoist  prize  to  be 
weaned  away  from  the  Soviets  by  tender 
loving  care.  They  will  not  recognize  that  the 
enemy  is  a  massive  totalitarian  force  that  is 
metastasizing  in  our  front  yard  by  project- 
ing Soviet  and  Cuban  power. 

How  can  we  sustain  an  interventionist  pos- 
ture in  NATO  with  our  250.000  troops  and 
in  South  Korea  with  our  30.000  troops,  and 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  our  naval  vessels 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an  isolation- 
ist posture  in  Central  America? 

We  are  warned  that  if  we  continue  to  in- 
volve ourselves  in  Central  America  well 
have  ■another  Vietnam "  on  our  hands. 
Well,  in  truth  there  are  many  similarities: 

The  left  told  us  the  Viet  Cong  were  indig- 
enous insurgents,  not  controlled  from  the 
outside  (Today  there  is  a  Soviet  naval  base 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay).  The  same  charge  is 
made  in  reference  to  El  Salvador,  but  now. 
as  then,  the  facts  are  different. 

The  left  urged  a  ■negotiated  .settlement 
with  power-sharing"  in  Vietnam.  So  also  in 
El  Salvador.  Have  you  visited  the  mass 
graves  in  Cambodia  or  the  refugeee  camps 
in  Thailand  or  Malaysia  recently? 

The  predictable  result  in  Vietnam  as  a 
consequence  of  the  sanctimony  and  hypo- 
critical fastidiousness  of  the  American  anti- 
war left  was  a  communist  takeover,  the  erec- 
tion of  its  own  Gulag  and  the  extirpation  of 
human  rights  accompanied  by  the  ongoing 
and  incalculable  loss  of  human  lives.  But 
where  are  the  expressions  of  outrage  at  this 
Asiatic  holocaust? 

Where  are  the  ringing  denunciations  and 
the  pastoral  letters  of  condemnation?  The 
pickets  at  the  United  Nations? 

Of  course  right-wing  death  squads  are 
criminal  and  must  be  rooted  out  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  everywhere  else  that  pretends  to  be 
a  democracy.  But  should  this  effort  fail— an 
admitted  evil— shall  we  consign  the  entire 
population  of  El  Salvador  to  the  Marxist- 
Leninists?  They  can  then  impose  Soviet- 
CubanNicaraguan  communism  on  the  5 
million  suffering  people  of  El  Salvador,  and 
then  proceed  with  their  proclaimed  Tevolu- 
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lion  without  frontiers'  up  the  isthmus  to- 
wards Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  Mexico- 
and  down  to  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  Henry 
Kissinger  told  the  House  foreign  Affairs 
committee  that  we  either  defend  freedom 
now  at  some  cost,  or  do  it  later  at  great  cost 
and  with  direct  U.S.  involvement.  The 
choice  is  up  to  this  Congress  and  time  is 
running  out.  In  World  War  II.  we  enjoyed  a 
margin  for  error.  We  had  time  to  gear  up 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  We  no  longer 
have  that  margin  for  error. 

I  suggest  to  our  righteous  friends  of  the 
left  that  the  price  for  selling  out  Central 
America  is  not  merely  the  extinction  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  region  and  the  Sovietization 
of  the  Caribbean,  but  a  direct  and  fearful 
threat  to  our  own  national  security.  We  will 
then  be  forced  to  respond  by  giving  the  So- 
viets their  greatest  foreign-policy  triumph- 
the  redeploying  of  our  troops  out  of  Europe 
and  Korea  and  into  this  hemisphere. 

And.  never  forget,  there  is  one  thing  at 
which  the  communists  excel— the  creation 
of  refugees.  I  trust  our  congressional  leaders 
are  planning  to  deal  with  the  human  tidal 
wave  of  refugees  that  will  stream  up  the 
Central-American  land  bridge  into  Texas 
and  California. 

I  must  ask.  are  the  political  satisfactions 
of  attacking  the  Reagan  administrations 
foreign  policy  worth  the  price  of  .selling  out 
any  chance  at  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Central  America?* 


April  26,  1984 


T.      C.      AND      JOHN  ED-THEIR 

RECENT        MOVE  HAS        NOT 

CHANGED      THEIR  CLASS      OF 
COMEDY 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALAB.AMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pos- 
sess the  quality  of  truly  having  a  good 
sense  of  humor  is  rare  among  individ- 
uals today.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  two  individuals 
who  have  continued  to  keep  thou.sands 
of  Alabamians  laughing  with  their 
morning  radio  program. 

Following  is  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Western  Star  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  my  friends 
T.  C.  and  John  Ed: 

T.  C.  AND  John  Ed-Their  Recent  Move  Has 
Not  Chanced  Their  Class  of  Comedy 
What  is  it  with  T.C.  and  John  Ed''  The  sil- 
lier they  get.  the  more  they  laugh  at  each 
other,  and  the  more  they  laugh  at  each 
other,  the  more  the  audience  seems  to  love 
it. 

■If  they  think  you're  funny,  and  they're 
having  fun.  then  they're  more  likely  to  keep 
you  around. '■  T.C.  .says  about  the  audience 
they  attract.  ■We  just  try  to  be  part  of  the 
family.  " 

Since  their  recent  move  from  a  top  forty 
pop  radio  station  to  a  country  music  format, 
the  calls  that  they  receive  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  a  large  part  of  their  audience  is 
willing  to  follow  them  around  the  dial  to 
hear  them  being  silly. 
T.C.  prods  the  caller  with  the  question- 
Were  you  already  listening  or  did  you 
switch  with  us?;    'I  switched."    'Well  bless 


you're  heart  "  he  replies.  And  so  it  goes 
throughout  the  morning. 

Now  going  out  on  two  stations.  WVOK 
AM  and  WQUS  FM.  they  have  twice  the 
space  to  fool  around  on  each  morning.  A  lot 
of  times  it's  just  random  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  when  they're  on  the  air.  but 
it  can  often  be  hilarious. 

■We  have  to  ad-lib."  T.C.  says.  Td  be 
scared  to  write  it  down.  Once  we  say  it  then 
it's  too  late  to  go  back." 

How  would  they  describe  the  type  of  show 
they  do?  'We  specialize  in  low  class.  "  T.C. 
says.  -That's  because  we  have  no  class  ". 
John  Ed  returns.  '"You  would  think  a  54 
year  old  man  would  get  a  job  that  he'd  be 
proud  to  tell  his  2  year  old  granddaughters 
about."  T.C.  adds. 

When  they  do  take  a  minute  to  be  serious 
they  say  they're  very  happy  with  their 
recent  move.  The  response  has  been  excel- 
lent.'■  said  T.C.  'We  just  felt  like  we  were 
going  in  different  directions  at  the  other 
station,  but  it  was  home  and  there  weren't 
any  hard  feelings  w  hen  we  left." 

■'There's  limited  interest  in  a.m.  and  we 
have  a  lot  more  coverage  and  power  here. 
These  are  the  main  reasons  we  made  the 
move.  Besides,  well  do  anything  for  a 
dollar,  we're  just  doing  it  now  for  a  larger 
audience." 

In  the  process,  they're  trying  to  tone 
down  the  twangy  guitar  image  of  country 
music  on  their  show  by  playing  a  lot  of 
cro.s.sover  material  and  some  top  forty.  ■We 
want  to  be  able  to  please  our  old  audience  as 
well  as  the  one  we  inherited."  T.C.  says. 

But  after  just  a  few  minutes  of  serious 
talk,  the  conversation  in  the  booth  once 
again  returns  to  foolishness  as  they  talk 
about  the  nine  years  they've  been  together. 

T.C.  says  he  first  chose  John  Ed  as  a  part- 
ner because  he  felt  sorry  for  him.  'He  had 
never  really  done  anything  with   his  life." 

Yeah,  well  I've  really  made  something  of 
my.self  now.  hun."  John  Ed  replies.  'When  I 
first  hooked  up  with  you  I  knew  I'd  gone  as 
far  as  I  was  going  to  go."  ■Yeah,  but  it  was  a 
challenge.  "  T.C.  says.  "Its  a  challenge  get- 
ting up  the  guts  to  come  in  every  morning.  " 
These  two  individuals  are  a  credit  to 
the  community  and  the  radio  industry. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  enter- 
tain others  with  humor.  I  have  en- 
joyed knowing  both  of  these  fine  gen- 
tlemen for  many  years  and  wish  both 
of  them  the  very  best  in  all  future  en- 
deavors.* 

ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
Speaker.  April  24  marked  the  69lh  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  genocide, 
an  event  which  began  on  the  evening 
of  April  24,  1915,  and  ended  only  some 
8  years  later  after  the  deaths  of  more 
than  1  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  re- 
member and  honor  these  victims,  not 
only  to  remind  us  of  their  brutal  fate 
but  also  to  strengthen  our  resolve  that 
never  again  shall  such  slaughters  be 
allowed. 
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The  tragedy  that  befell  the  Armeni- 
an people  between  1915  and  1923  was 
only  a  beginning,  of  course.  As  Arme- 
nians recovered  from  the  shock  of 
their  near  annihilation  and  deporta- 
tion from  their  homeland,  they  found 
themselves  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  largely  forgotten.  Soon,  howev- 
er, the  spirit  of  the  Armenian  people 
revived.  April  24  became  a  rallying 
point,  a  day  of  commemoration  for  the 
victims  and  a  day  of  renewal  for  the 
survivors  and  their  descendants. 

Although  the  Armenian  genocide 
was  ignored  for  decades  by  those  who 
had  not  been  touched  first-hand  by 
the  events  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923,  efforts  to  ignore 
a  tragedy  of  this  dimension  could 
never  succeed.  Thus,  in  time,  religious, 
and  political  leaders  throughout  the 
world  began  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memorative events  of  April  24.  Their 
participation  was  a  mes.sage  that  the 
world  could  not  afford  to  forget  the 
tragedy  that  had  been  perpetrated 
against  the  Armenian  people. 

Even  today  there  are  those  within 
Turkey  and  within  our  own  Govern- 
ment who  would  have  us  ignore  the 
Armenian  genocide.  Some  would  have 
us  rewrite  history  while  others  would 
be  content  to  have  us  forget  history, 
but  clearly  their  efforts  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  past  is  prolog,  prolog  to  the  con- 
tinuing stream  of  history.  As  we  look 
back  over  the  course  of  events,  we 
must  also  look  forward  in  the  firm 
belief  that  by  our  actions  we  can 
affect  future  events.  In  looking  back 
across  the  years  to  the  tragedy  that 
befell  the  Armenian  people,  we  must 
look  forward  as  well  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  their  calamity.  For 
we  can  draw  a  direct  parallel  between 
the  massive  genocides  of  this  century 
and  the  savage  acts  of  terrorism  that 
plague  us  today.  Both  involve  violence 
against  innocent  people,  and  both 
reveal  an  alarming  contempt  for 
human  life. 

By  any  standard  the  massacre  of 
over  1  million  Armenians  was  one  of 
the  most  callous  and  barbarous  acts 
ever  committed  by  one  people  against 
another.  In  the  end.  however,  the  con- 
tinuing significance  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  lines  not  only  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  events  that  took  place 
between  1915  and  1923.  but  also  in  the 
symbolic  nature  of  such  indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

Thus,  even  as  we  honor  the  victims 
of  this  genocide,  we  must  do  more.  If 
the  brutality  committed  against  the 
Armenian  people  is  to  have  a  lasting 
effect,  the  Armenian  genocide  must 
become  not  only  a  tug  on  our  heart 
strings  but  a  call  to  conscience  and  a 
call  to  action  against  terrorism  around 
the  world.  In  that  sense.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Armenian  genocide  speaks  to  us 
across  the  decades. • 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  JUANITA 
GUERRA  BACA  ON  HER  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY.  APRIL  27,  1984 


HON.  ESTEBAN  E.  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  to- 
morrow. April  27.  1984.  Juanita 
Guerra  Baca  will  celebrate  her  100th 
birthday. 

Juanita  G.  Baca  was  born  in  El 
Zapote.  Guanajuato.  Mexico,  on  April 
27.  1884.  In  1899.  Mrs.  Baca  married 
her  husband  Cruz  Baca  who  was  also 
from  Mexico.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baca  had 
16  children. 

In  1909,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baca  migrated 
to  the  United  States.  They  temporari- 
ly settled  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  In  1910 
the  Baca  family,  after  working  at 
times  to  pay  for  their  passage  and 
walking  part  of  the  way,  settled  in  Ir- 
windale,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Baca  is  known  for 
her  dedication  to  her  family  and  her 
work.  She  is  an  animal  lover  who 
raises  pigs,  goats,  several  prize  dogs, 
peacocks,  pigeons,  parakeets,  canaries, 
guinea  hens,  and  turkeys.  Today  Mrs. 
Baca,  as  the  matriarch  of  the  Baca 
family,  has  six  surviving  children— 
Lazaro.  Jose.  Cruz.  Francisca.  Refugio. 
Ralph,  a  grandson.  Trinidad,  46  grand- 
children, 86  great-grandchildren  and 
more  than  12  great-great-grandchil- 
dren. She  is  a  member  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Church  and  has  helped 
raise  money  for  numerous  worthy 
public  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wishing  Mrs.  Baca  happy 
birthday  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
as  well  as  health  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come.# 


A  HUMANE  DEPORTATION  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
following  article  from  the  April  2. 
1984.  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
makes  clear,  refugees  from  El  Salva- 
dor seeking  asylum  in  this  country  are 
faced  with  a  serious  and  disheartening 
dilemma.  These  individuals  have  fled 
an  unlivable  situation  in  their  home- 
land and  come  to  the  United  States 
seeking  the  spirit  of  human  rights 
that  serves  as  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Upon  arrival,  however,  they 
are  confronted  by  an  unsympathetic 
administration  which  will  not  extend 
them  the  same  voluntary  departure 
conditions  it  does  refugees  from  other 
nations.  As  the  following  editorial 
points  out,  it  is  time  for  us  to  recog- 
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nize  that  an  injustice  is  being  done 
and  to  take  action. 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Apr.  2.  1984] 

A  Humane  Deportation  Bill 
A  26-year-old  Salvadoran  national  with 
the  assumed  name  of  Rene  Hurtado  is  living 
illegally  in  the  Twin  Cities.  St.  Luke  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Wa.vzaia  has  been  provid- 
ing him  sanctuary  since  December  1982. 

Another  young  Salvadoran  with  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Manuel  is  living  illegally  in 
Minnesota  with  the  help  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Friends  Meeting. 

Each  once  served  in  the  Salvadoran  army 
and  fled  the  country.  Manuel  says  his 
father  and  brother  were  killed  by  the  death 
.squads.  Both  Manuel  and  Mr.  Hurtado  fear 
they  would  be  imprisoned,  tortured  or  tar- 
geted by  the  death  squads  if  they  returned 
to  their  homeland. 

To  remain  in  the  United  States  legally. 
without  the  protection  of  churches,  the  tw'o 
would  have  to  qualify  for  asylum  by  proving 
that  they  are  specifically  wanted  by  the  kill- 
ers. Failing  that,  the  government  would  at- 
tempt to  deport  them  back  to  El  Salvador  to 
an  uncertain  future.  For  many  like  Mr.  Hur- 
tado and  Manuel,  the  risk  of  being  denied 
asylum  is  terrifying  and  so  they  have  sought 
protection  from  churches.  The  district  di- 
rector of  immigration  for  the  Twin  Cities 
has  referred  to  the  churches^  efforts  as 
■nothing  more  than  a  smuggling  ring.' 

The  U.S.  policy,  which  has  seen  thousands 
of  illegal  Salvadoran  refugees  returned  to 
their  homeland,  is  under  increasing  attack 
in  this  country,  as  it  should  be.  On  April  12, 
the  U.S.  House  subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees  and  International  Law  will 
hold  hearings  on  a  bill  that  would  place  af 
moratorium  on  detentions  and  deportations 
of  Salvadoran  nationals.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
such  a  compa.ssionate  act  has  not  been 
taken  by  the  Reagan  administration  up  to 
now.  It  is  appalling  that  Congress  would 
need  to  pa.ss  a  law  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  But  there  may  be  no  other  choice. 

There  are  an  estimated  300.000  to  500.000 
illegal  Salvadoran  aliens  living  in  the  United 
Slates.  Many  fled  in  search  of  safety, 
hoping  not  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  40.000 
civilians  killed  in  the  civil  war  since  1979. 
Others  came  less  out  of  fear  than  in  pursuit 
of  jobs,  and  their  claims  for  protection  are 
less  pure. 

A  section  of  U.S.  immigration  law  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  from  troubled 
nations  who  neither  desire  citizenship  nor 
qualify  for  asylum,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
costly  and  time-consuming  process  that  the 
United  States  is  ill-equipped  to  handle 
quickly.  The  alternative  is  called  extended 
voluntary  departure."  This  status  simply 
allows  aliens  facing  danger  in  their  home 
countries  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
temporarily  and  receive  authorization  to 
work  until  conditions  improve  at  home.  Na- 
tives of  Ethiopia.  Lebanon.  Poland.  Uganda 
and  Afghanistan  currently  are  in  the  United 
States  under  that  program.  Are  the  Salva- 
dorans  any  less  worthy  of  such  treatment? 
No. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  re- 
luctant to  grant  either  asylum  or  extended 
voluntary  departure  to  Salvadorans.  To  do 
.so  would  be  an  admission  that  the  U.S. -sup- 
ported regime  is  repressive.  Further,  the  ad- 
ministration worries  that  such  a  step  would 
encourage  new  illegal  immigration.  Another 
reason  is  that  State  Department  officials  be- 
lieve Salvadorans  could  find  refuge  in  coun- 
tries closer  to  their  home. 
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Those  all  sound  like  lame  and  cold-heart- 
ed excuses  from  leaders  of  a  nation  steeped 
in  humanitarian  treatment  of  frightened 
and  endangered  refugees. 

The  Congress  in  1983  passed  a  nonbinding 
resolution  recommending  that  Salvadorans 
be  granted  temporary  special  protection  in 
the  United  States,  saying  that  deporting 
them  was  ■creating  potentially  life-threat- 
ening situations  for  innocent  nationals. 
However,  the  administration  continues  to 
deport  about  100  Salvadorans  a  week. 

The  bill  to  be  heard  by  the  House  immi- 
gration subcommittee  would  Impose  a  mora- 
torium of  up  to  three  years  on  deportation 
of  displaced  Salvadorans.  Unquestionably. 
the  bill  should  be  approved  and  should 
enjoy  the  support  of  congressional  delega- 
tions from  Minnesota  and  western  Wiscon- 
sin.* 


WHO  MAY  VISIT  AMERICA 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


UMI 


of   CALIFOR.NIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday.  April 
24.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  editorial  examines  the  embar- 
rassing policies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  barring  entry  to  the  United 
States  to  scholars,  writers,  and  others 
whose  political  viewpoints  the  admin- 
istration finds  unsettling.  Those 
denied  visas  have  included  Nobel  lau- 
reates and  internationally  acclaimed 
writers. 

Each  time  the  State  Department  ar- 
bitrarily denies  a  visa  to  a  foreign 
speaker  or  writer  our  international 
prestige  and  reputation  suffers.  Such 
actions  make  the  United  States  appear 
hypocritical  as  we  proclaim  freedom  of 
speech  and  association  while  at  the 
same  time  prohibiting  those  with  cer- 
tain political  beliefs  from  visiting  our 
shores.  At  the  same  time,  such  policies 
do  a  serious  disservice  to  our  own  citi- 
zens, denying  them  their  first  amend- 
ment rights  to  hear  and  freely  associ- 
ate with  those  who  hold  dissenting 
views. 

It  is  past  lime  that  the  laws  which 
permit  the  State  Department  to  arbi- 
trarily exclude  foreign  visitors  on  the 
basis  of  their  ideology  were  reformed. 
As  the  editorial  mentions,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank),  has  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  revise  the  current 
exclusionary  sections  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  by  substitut- 
ing language  that  examines  a  visa  ap- 
plicanfs  behavior  rather  than  the  ap- 
plicant's political  viewpoints.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  legislation 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
to  achieve  its  enactment. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  editorial  useful  in  examining 
the  need  for  change. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24.  1984] 

Who  May  Visit  America 
Whenever  there's  a  rumpus  about  denying 
a  visa  to  a  controversial  foreign  visitor,  the 
State  Department   has  a  standard  excuse: 
Sorrv.  it's  the  law. 

True,  there  is  a  law.  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  which  prohibits  visas  for  aliens  if. 
among  other  things,  they  are  or  were  affili- 
ated with  a  Communi.st  or  pro-Communist 
organization.  It  s  a  blunderbu.ss  law.  badly 
drafted  and  rooted  in  un-American  prac- 
tices. If  the  State  Department  were  .sensi- 
tive to  the  embarrassments  it  causes,  and  to 
the  rights  of  Americans  to  invite  foreign 
guests,  it  would  press  for  the  laws  revision. 
What's  wrong  with  the  law  is  illustrated 
by  the  confu.sed  argument  over  an  aborted 
visit  by  Gabriel  Garcia  Marqucz.  Colombia's 
Nobel  Prize-winning  novelist.  Invited  to  take 
part  in  a  meeting  critical  of  United  States 
policies  in  Central  America,  he  applied  for  a 
visa  in  Bogota  on  April  5.  The  State  Depart- 
ment says  it  was  ready  to  waive  the  McCar- 
ran  Act  restrictions,  as  it  may.  and  offer 
him  a  one-year  multiple-entry  visitor  s  visa. 
But  Mr.  Garcia  Marquez  rejected  the  waiver 
for  reasons  of  principle  and  personal  digni- 
ty. "  protesting  being  denied,  over  13  years, 
an  unconditional  five-year  vi.sa. 

He  has  been  discriminated  against  because 
in  the  early  1960's  he  worked  in  New  York 
for  Prensa  Latina.  Cuba's  official  news 
agency.  This  put  him  on  the  blacklist,  and 
his  subsequent  visits  were  usually  by  re- 
stricted visa  requiring  negotiations.  Now  he 
balks  at  negotiating  and  is  accused  of  pos- 
turing, of  preferring  a  propaganda  charge  to 
a  visit. 

Indeed,  the  novelist  has  a  propaganda 
purpose.  But  it  is  not  vile.  To  dismiss  his 
complaint  is  to  yield  to  an  offensive  and  ca- 
pricious law. 

America  has  for  loo  long  been  granting  or 
denying  visas  under  similarly  demeaning  re- 
strictions to  .scores  of  authors,  .scholars  and 
scientists.  They  deserve  routine  admission 
to  the  United  States  and  regular  contact 
with  Americans.  No  other  Western  democra- 
cy subjects  visitors  to  such  doubt  and  humil 
iation. 

A  report  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  A.sso- 
ciation  sums  up  the  padlocks  illogic:  It  is 
incongruous  to  exclude  advocates  of  Com- 
muni.st or  other  ideologies  when  their  do- 
mestic counterparts  run  for  public  office 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  hyp- 
ocritical to  do  so  while  we  boast  and  even 
preach  of  that  domestic  freedom.' 

Congress  amended  the  McCarran  Act  in 
1977  to  give  the  executive  more  discretion  in 
interpreting  its  restrictions.  But  that  hasn  I 
helped  much.  Representative  Barney  Frank, 
a  Massachu.setls  Democrat,  has  a  better 
idea.  He  would  scrap  the  exclusionary  sec- 
tions and  substitute  new  language  that  tests 
a  vi.sa  applicants  behavior,  not  belief.  His 
blacklist  would  bear  the  names  of  spies,  sab- 
oteurs and  terrorists,  not  professors  and 
writers. 

The  Hou.se  will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
in  June,  but  the  State  Department  has  yet 
to  decide  what  it  thinks.  What  a  contrast, 
this  delay,  with  its  volubility  in  blaming  the 
law  whenever  a  fresh  exclusion  makes  em- 
barrassing headlines.* 
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JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OK  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  30.  the  House  is  sched- 
uled to  consider  H.R.  5041.  the  Joint 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1984.  This  legislation,  by  clarifying  the 
appropriate  legal  standnrd  and  limit- 
ing potential  antitrust  liabilities,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  assistance  to  compa- 
nies contemplating  joint  research  and 
development  venture.s— activities  that 
could  contribute  substantially  to  the 
Nation's  economic  health.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  act 
promptly  on  a  bill  that  is  a  product  of 
the  careful  work  of  two  committees. 

As  the  result  of  discussions  with  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, which  reported  its  own  version  of  a 
research  and  development  bill  in  the 
fall  of  last  year,  we  shall  offer  H.R. 
5041  in  a  slightly  different  form  than 
that  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  April  6. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  are 
in  the  definitions  set  out  in  section  2 
of  the  bill.  In  the  definitions,  and 
throughout  the  bill,  the  amended  ver- 
sion substitutes  the  term  -joint  re- 
search and  development  venture"  for 
•joint  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. "  The  definition  of  joint  re- 
search and  development  venture "  in 
section  2(a)(1)  has  also  been  slightly 
restructured.  The  only  substantive 
change  is  the  addition  of  a  new  clause 
(C).  providing  that  -engineering  activi- 
ties to  achieve  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  reliability  or  to  meet  eco- 
nomic requirements"  will  fall  within 
the  joint  R&D  definition. 

In  section  2(b).  the  exclusionary  lan- 
guage in  the  definition  of  joint  R&D 
has  been  modified.  In  clause  (C),  the 
words  -neither  developed  by  such  ven- 
ture nor  integrally  related  to  a  prod- 
uct or  process  developed  by  such  ven- 
ture "  have  been  substituted  for  "not 
jointly  developed.  "  This  change  in- 
.sures  that  a  product  or  process  whose 
development  is  integrally  related  to 
the  joint  venture's  activities  will  still 
fall  within  the  definition  of  joint 
R&D. 

The  changes  to  sections  3  through  6 
of  the  bill  are  largely  technical  and 
conforming  in  nature.  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  4.  the  phrase  'in 
lieu  of  the  relief  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion "  is  added.  This  phrase  makes 
clear  the  intent  to  eliminate  the  three- 
fold damage  remedy  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4  and  .section  4(C)  of  the  Clayton 
Act  in  favor  of  the  actual  damage 
remedy  specified  in  H.R.  5041. 
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Subsection  4(e)  has  been  amended  to 
provide  that  the  protections  of  section 
4  shall  lapse  only  during  the  effective 
period  of  a  court  order  enjoining  pro- 
tected conduct. 

Section  6(a)  has  been  amended  to 
make  clear  in  the  last  sentence  that 
voluntary  additional  disclosure  notifi- 
cations will  serve  -to  extend  the  pro- 
tections of  section  4." 

Section  6(d)  has  been  amended  to 
eliminate  the  phrase  suggesting  that 
notifications  withdrawn  prior  to  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  -shall 
have  no  force  and  effect."  Such  with- 
drawn notifications  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  protections  against  disclo- 
sure provided  by  section  6.  The 
amended  language  simply  provides 
that  any  such  withdrawn  notification 
"shall  not  confer  the  protections  of 
section  4  on  any  persons  with  respect 
to  whom"  it  was  filed. 

The  amended  version  of  H.R.  5041  is 
appended  to  this  statement. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Joint   Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1984--. 

definitions:  limitations 
Sec.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  joint  research  and  develop 
ment  venture'  means  any  group  of  activi- 
ties, including  attempting  to  make,  making, 
or  performing  a  contract,  by  two  or  more 
persons  for  one  or  more  of  the  following 
purposes: 

(A)  theoretical  analysis,  experimentation, 
or  systematic  study  of  phenomena  or  ob- 
servable facts. 

(B)  extension  of  investigative  findings  or 
theory  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature 
into  practical  application  for  experimental 
and  demonstration  purposes,  including  ex- 
perimental production  and  testing  of 
models,  prototypes,  equipment,  materials, 
and  proce.sses. 

iC)  engineering  activities  to  achieve  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  reliability  or  to 
meet  economic  requirements,  and 

(D)  the  collection,  exchange,  and  analysis 
of  research  information. 

and  may  include  operation  of  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  the  conduct  of  such 
venture  on  a  protected  and  proprietary 
basis,  and  the  patenting  and  licensing  of  the 
results  of  such  venture,  but  does  not  include 
any  activity  specified  in  subsection  (b), 

<2)  the  term  'antitrust  laws"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  15).  except  that  such  terrii  in- 
cludes section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  the  extent  that 
such  .section  5  applies  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

(3)  the  term  person-  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  .section  1(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  12(a)). 

(4)  the  term  -State--  ha.s  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  4G(2)  of  the  Clavton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  15g(2)). 

(5)  the  term  Attorney  General-  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(6)  the  term  -Commission'-  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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(b)  The  term  ■joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture-  excludes  the  following  activi- 
ties involving  two  or  more  persons: 

(1)  exchanging  information  regarding  the 
sales,  marketing,  or  distribution  of  any 
product,  proce.ss,  or  service. 

(2)  entering  into  any  agreement,  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  conduct,  to  restrict  or  re- 
quire— 

(A)  the  production  or  marketing  by  any 
person  who  is  a  party  to  such  venture  of  any 
product,  proce.ss.  or  .service. 

(B)  participation  by  any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  such  venture  in  another  research 
and  development  \enture.  or 

(C)  the  sale,  licensing,  or  sharing  by  any 
person  who  is  a  party  to  such  venture  of  in- 
ventions or  developments  neither  developed 
by  such  venture  nor  integrally  related  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  ven- 
ture to  any  other  joint  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  or  other  person. 

PER  SE  violations 

Sec.  3.  No  joint  research  and  development 
venture  shall  be  deemed  illegal  per  .se  under 
the  antitrust  laws  or  under  any  State  law 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

limitation  on  recovery 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15)  and  in  lieu  of 
the  relief  specified  in  such  .section,  any 
person  who  is  entitled  to  recovery  on  a 
claim  under  such  section  shall  recover  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  him.  interest 
calculated  at  the  rate  specified  in  section 
1961  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  on  such 
actual  damages  as  specified  in  subsection 
<d).  and  the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such 
claim,  including  a  reasonable  attorney  s  fee 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act  — 

(1)  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  a  joint  re.search  and 
development  venture  for  which  notification 
has  been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act. 
and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15c)  and  in  lieu  of 
the  relief  specified  in  such  section,  any 
Stale  which  is  entitled  to  monetary  relief  on 
a  claim  under  such  section  shall  recover  the 
total  damage  sustained  a.s  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  such  section,  interest  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  specified  in  section  1961  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  on  such  total 
damage  as  specified  in  subsection  (d).  and 
the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such  claim, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  this  Act  — 

(1)  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  for  which  notification  has 
been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  -section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  any  Stale  law  providing  a  damage 
remedy  for  conduct  similar  to  that  forbid- 
den by  the  antitrust  laws,  any  person  who  is 
entitled  to  recovery  on  a  claim  under  such 
provision  shall  not  recover  in  exce.ss  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  him.  interest 
calculated  al  the  rate  specified  in  section 
1961  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  on  such 
actual  damages  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d).  and  the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such 
claim,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act— 
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(1)  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
is  within  the  .scope  of  a  joint  research  and 
development  venture  for  which  notification 
has  been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Interest  shall  be  awarded  on  the  dam- 
ages involved  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  claim  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  judgment,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest 
is  unjust  in  the  circumstances.  Interest  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  damages  involved  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  injury  and 
ending  one  day  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  claim  if  the  court  finds  that  the  award 
of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is  just  in  the 
circumstances. 

(e)  The  protections  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  conduct  that  occurs  during 
the  effective  period  of  any  court  order  en- 
joining such  conduct  as  a  result  of  a  claim 
under  the  antitrust  laws  or  any  State  law 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

attorney's  fees 
Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  section  4.  4C.  or 
16  of  the  Clayton  Act.  in  any  claim  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  any  State  law  similar 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  based  on  conduct  that 
results  from  a  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture,  the  court  shall,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  action,  award  to  the  substantial- 
ly prevailing  party  the  cost  of  suit  attributa- 
ble to  such  claim,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torneys  fee.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  the 
award  may  be  reduced  or  withheld  and  may 
be  reduced  by  an  award  in  favor  of  any 
other  party  for  any  part  of  live  cost  of  suit 
attributable  to  such  claim,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  s  fee. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  VENTURE 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  a  joint  research  and  development 
venture  may  file  simultaneously  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  a  written  notification  disclos- 
ing— 

(1)  the  identities  of  the  parties  to  such 
venture,  and 

(2)  the  nature,  objectives,  and  duration  of 
such  venture. 

Any  person  who  is  a  parly  to  such  venture 
may  file  such  additional  disclosure  notifica- 
tions pursuant  to  this  .section  as  are  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  protections  of  section  4. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  and  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d).  not  later  than  sixty  da.vs  after 
receiving  a  notification  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Com- 
mission shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  joint  re- 
search and  development  venture  which 
identifies  the  parlies  to  such  venture  and 
which  describes  in  general  terms  the  area  of 
planned  activity  and  duration  of  such  ven- 
ture. Prior  to  its  publication,  the  contents  of 
the  notice  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
parties  to  such  venture. 

(c)  Except  as  to  the  information  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  all  information  and  documentary 
material  submitted  as  part  of  a  notification 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  other 
information  obtained  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  or  the  Commission  in  the  course  of  any 
investigation  or  enforcement  action  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be 
made  publicly  available  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  which  section  552  ap- 
plies. 

(d)  Any  person  who  has  filed  a  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  .section  may  withdraw 
sikch  notification  prior  to  the  time  at  which 
notice  of  such  research  and  development 
venture  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Any  notification  so  withdrawn  shall  not 
be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  shall  not 
confer  the  protections  of  section  4  on  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  such  notifica- 
tion was  filed. 

(e)  Any  action  taken  or  not  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  notifications  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

(f)  For  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  the  protections 
of  section  4.  the  fact  of  disclo.sure  of  con- 
duct under  .section  6(a)  and  the  fact  of  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  under  section  6(b)  shall 
be  admissible  into  evidence.  But  no  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Commission 
taken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
mis.sible  into  evidence  in  any  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  or  answering  any  claim  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  under  any  State  law- 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

(g)  The  rules  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  public  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.« 


SUPER  MISSILES:  THEIR  RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO  MILITARY  SECU- 
RITY AND  ARMS  CONTROLS 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  often 
seems  as  if  the  race  between  weapons 
technology  and  sound  decisionmaking 
is  entirely  one-sided.  Time  and  again 
we  find  that  our  ability  to  do  ever 
more  clever,  thought  not  necessasrily 
ever  more  intelligent,  things  with 
weaponry  has  developed  far  in  front  of 
our  understanding  of  the  policy  and 
political  implications  of  these  matters. 
Often,  the  roots  of  tomorrow's  great 
public  disagreements  over  nuclear 
weapons  policy  and  arms  control  can 
only  be  found  in  todays  esoteric  re- 
search work.  We  become  alert  to  the 
policy  dimensions  of  these  develop- 
ments ordinarily  only  after  technology 
presents  us  with  an  accomplished  fact. 
By  then,  it  is  almost  loo  late  for  calm 
deliberation. 

We  have,  however,  an  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  of  one  oncoming  issue:  the 
issue  of  super-accurate  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  relationship  to  military 
security  and  to  arms  control.  Oncom- 
ing U.S.  ballistic  missile  systems  such 
as  the  MX  are  going  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate, as  the  result  of  steady  improve- 
ments in  inertial  guidance  systems. 
But  beyond  these  systems,  there  is  the 
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possibility  of  refining  accuracy  almost 
to  the  point  of  perfection  through 
active  terminal  guidance— a  final  steer- 
ing of  reentry  vehicles  to  compensate 
for  all  previous  errors.  The  name  for 
this  technology  is  MaRV-(for  Maneu- 
verable  Reentry  Vehicle)— and  it  is  ba- 
sically a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  some  offi- 
cials at  the  Pentagon,  at  this  stage  of 
the  game. 

Super  accuracy  would  make  silo- 
basing  of  missiles  completely  obsolete. 
Many  of  us  would  assume  that  silos 
are  already  moribund  as  a  concept  in 
the  absence  of  arms  control  arguments 
focused  on  stability.  There  is.  however, 
research  going  on  that  suggests  the 
po.ssibility  of  increasing  silo  and  weap- 
ons hardness  to  levels  previously 
thought  out  of  the  question.  Should 
technology  for  superhardening  prove 
fruitful,  then  silo  basing  could  have  a 
new  lease  on  life.  That  would  be  an 
important  development  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stability  and  of  costs 
in  sustaining  a  deterrent.  But  no 
amount  of  hardening  can  survive  a 
direct  nuclear  hit,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  accuracy  that  terminally  guided 
MaRV  can  bring  about. 

Clearly,  we  could  face  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  a  fundamental  choice 
to  be  made:  shall  we  seek  to  eliminate 
any  chance  the  Soviets  might  have  for 
basing  their  missiles  securely  in  super 
hardened  silo.s— by  MaRVing  our  mis- 
siles—if that  means  that  we  too  will 
lose  a  second  chance  for  viable  silos— 
for  the  Soviets  will  .surely  follow  with 
their  own  MaRV— or  should  we  .settle 
for  mutual  stability? 

These  issues,  though  relatively  far  in 
the  future,  were  made  real  to  me  by 
articles  in  Aviation  Week  pointing  out 
an  interest  in  the  Pentagon  in  pro- 
ceeding with  MaRV  for  the  new  single- 
warhead  ICBM  as  well  as  perhaps  the 
MX.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  expressing  my  concerns,  and 
have  had  in  return  what  I  consider  to 
a  sensible  and  constructive  response, 
which  defines  an  intelligent  approach 
to  the  issue.  This  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence docs  not  settle  the  MaRV 
issue,  but  it  does  represent  a  .sound  be- 
ginning to  a  dialog.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  it  for  the  Record, 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public: 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 

March  15.  19S4. 
Hon.  Verne  Orr. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washingtoji.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  know  that  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion Report  and  all  that  has  followed  it  rep- 
resent an  important  achievement.  In  par- 
ticular, despite  the  intense  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  MX.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Report's  general  proposition  about  strategic 
stability,  and  its  specific  recommendation 
for  a  small  single-warhead  ICBM  enjoy 
broad  support. 

This  is  not  to  .say  that  the  -Midgetman" 
idea  is  assured  a  smooth  passage.  During 
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the  years  ahead,  this  system  will  have  to 
pass  a  series  of  hurdles— both  technological 
and  political.  Not  only  first-rate  manage- 
ment will  be  required,  but  also  a  high  order 
of  statesmanship,  including  a  sense  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  basic  logic  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission Report. 

That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you.  to  ex 
press  concerns  arou.sed  by  recent  items  in 
the  press  suggestmg  that  the  Midgetman  is 
viewed  in  the  Pentagon  as  a  weapon  that 
must  achieve  super-accuracy  through 
MaRVing.  or  fail  in  its  objectives.  I  under- 
stand the  argument  which  calls  for  the 
Midgetman  to  be  no  less  accurate  than  the 
on-coming  state  of  the  art  in  the  MX. 
Achieving  even  that  will  be  a  major  chal- 
lenge, especially  if  the  missile's  costs  are  to 
be  kept  under  control,  and  its  development 
not  to  be  unduly  drawn  out.  To  insist  on 
going  even  further  in  a  search  for  virtually 
perfect  accuracy,  would  risk  making  the 
Midgetman  unrealizable  at  costs  and  in  a 
time  frame  that  .serve  the  country's  needs. 

Like  a  number  of  other  members  of  Con 
gress.  I  am  paying  close  attention  to  the 
early,  experimental  work  DoD  is  doing  on 
super-hardening"  of  silos.  Most  of  us  hope 
that  if  this  technology  works  out.  it  could 
offer  the  prospect  of  regaining  .security  for 
ICBM  forces,  of  reducing  the  pressure  for 
unprecedented  progress  in  developing  a 
mobile  hardened  launcher  for  Midgetman. 
and  in  freeing  up  the  arms  control  process. 
Should  the  same  technology  afford  a  degree 
of  sanctuary  to  the  Soviets,  that  is  by  no 
means  a  neces.sarily  bad  development  as- 
suming that  we  are  seeking  mutually  stable 
forces.  While  I  can  understand  that  this 
possibility  engages  the  attention  of  planners 
who.se  job  it  is  to  think  about  overcoming 
super-hardness  with  super-accuracy,  it  is 
also  .something  that  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  tho.se  concerned  with  arms  control. 

Similarly.  I  am  aware  of  concerns  in  some 
parts  of  the  government  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  Soviet  ARM  ■breakout  "  and  the  re- 
lationship between  this  and  the  idea  of 
MaRVing.  Once  again,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  that  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be  dealt 
with  vigorously  from  the  arms  control  per- 
spective, in  hopes  of  preserving  the  ABM 
Treaty  from  developments  on  either  side 
that  might  undermine  it. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  Midgetman 
not  be  comingled  and  confused  with  MaRV. 
and  that  in  any  event,  we  analyze  and 
debate  the  MaRV  question  from  the  broad- 
est possible  perspective. 
Sincerely. 

Albert  Gore,  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington.  DC.  April  9.  1984. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Gore:  I  appreciate  you  sharing 
your  concerns  about  the  technology  devel- 
opment for  maneuvering  reentry  vehicles 
(MaRVs)  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
explain  the  work  underway  in  this  area. 
Recent  press  reports  have  tended  to  confuse 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  development 
efforts.  MaRVs  are  not  part  of  the  baseline 
for  either  the  Peacekeeper  or  the  small  mis- 
sile system.  Our  plan  is  to  employ  the  MK21 
RV.  a  non-MaRV  system,  on  both  the 
Peacekeeper  and  the  small  missile. 

Before  addressing  this  i.ssue  in  more 
detail,  let  me  say  that  the  Air  Force  is  fully 
committed  to  implementing  the  ICBM  Mod- 
ernization Program  proposed  by  the  Scow- 
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croft  Commission,  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  approved  by  Congress.  As  you  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  it  represents  an  impor- 
tant achievement,  particularly  in  providing 
the  basis  for  a  national  consensus  on  ICBM 
modernization  and  arms  control. 

To  that  end.  Peacekeeper  production  is 
underway.  Deployment  is  on  schedule  and 
within  projected  costs.  We  are  confident 
that  the  December  1986  initial  operational 
capability  will  be  met  with  a  highly  reliable 
system  contrary  to  the  report  prepared  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
Survey  and  Investigation  Team.  Progress  is 
also  being  made  in  follow-on  basing  technol- 
ogy development  efforts  with  potential  ap- 
plicability for  both  Peacekeeper  and  the 
Small  ICBM.  We  are  encouraged  about  the 
results  thus  far  in  silo  superhardening  tech- 
nology. Scaled  tests  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  achieve  levels  of  hardness  25 
times  greater  than  that  of  existing  Minute- 
man  silos,  with  promise  for  even  greater 
hardness.  Larger  scaled  tests  are  planned 
for  the  future,  along  with  tests  to  increase 
hardness  from  nonblast  nuclear  effects. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  small  mobile  single  warhead 
ICBM.  The  goal  for  the  small  missile  system 
is  to  achieve  an  initial  operational  capability 
in  the  early  1990s  at  an  affordable  cost.  To 
assist  in  this  endeavor,  the  Small  Mi.ssile  In- 
dependent Advi.sory  Group,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Bernard  A.  Schriever.  was  appoint- 
ed last  fall  to  recommend  a  management  ap- 
proach and  acquisition  strategy.  The  Group 
recommended  the  competitive  development 
of  all  missile  subsystems  to  introduce  inno- 
vative ideas  early  in  the  process,  reduce  the 
costs,  and  minimize  the  technical  risks. 

The  Group  identified  guidance  and  con- 
trol as  the  greatest  technical  challenge  for 
the  small  missile  in  a  mobile  configuration. 
They  recommended  competitive  develop- 
ment of  alternative  systems  to  achieve  req- 
uisite accuracy,  including  a  lightweight  Ad- 
vanced Inertial  Reference  Sphere,  ring  laser 
gyroscopes,  stellar  inertial  systems.  Global 
Positioning  Satellite  receivers,  and  MaRVs, 
possibly  with  terminal  fix  systems.  The  Air 
Force  has  begun  concept  development  in  all 
of  the.se  areas.  As  with  all  the  missile  sub- 
systems, contractors  are  being  advised  that 
when  full  scale  development  and  force 
structure  decisions  are  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade,  the  cost  must  be  reason- 
able and  affordable. 

With  respect  to  MaRVs  in  particular,  they 
are  not  presently  needed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  the  small  missile  system 
against  projected  Soviet  threats.  They  could 
become  useful  to  evade  possible  future 
Soviet  antiballistic  mLssile  defenses  and  to 
gain  increased  accuracy.  The  potential  ad- 
vantage of  terminal  guidance  and  evasion 
maneuvers,  particularly  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  ABM  breakout  or  if  further  Soviet 
hardening  of  critical  targets  negates  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  purely  ballistic  systems,  make 
continued  research  on  MaRVs  prudent  as  a 
hedge  against  these  possibilities.  To  the 
extent  that  we  pursue  MaRV  technology  in 
the  future,  it  will  be  funded  under  a  .sepa 
rate  program  entitled  'Advanced  Strategic 
Missile  Systems."  Of  course,  we  believe  any 
future  decision  to  deploy  MaRVs.  should 
the  threat  warrant,  will  be  a  National  deci- 
sion—made in  full  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. 

Additionally.  MaRVs  could  very  well  be  in- 
cluded in  future  arms  control  negotiations. 
As  the  President  has  stated,  everything  is 
on  the  negotiating  table.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  important  for  us  to  negotiate  from  a  po- 
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sition  of  strength  and  for  the  Soviets  to 
know  that  we  are  prepared  with  viable  op- 
tions. 

We  appreciate  your  support  for  the  ICBM 
Modernization  Program  and  look  forward  to 
your  continued  cooperation  as  we  work  to- 
gether to  enhance  deterrence  and  stability. 
Sincerely. 

Verne  Orr. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. m 


1984  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  results  of  my  1984  congressional 
questionnaire  indicate  that  citizens  of 
Wisconsin's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict believe  that  the  most  important 
economic  issues  facing  our  Nation  are 
Government  spending  and  the  deficit. 

When  asked  where  spending  should 
be  cut.  59  percent  said  they  favored 
cuts  in  foreign  aid,  51  percent  said  de- 
fense spending  should  be  cut  and  33 
percent  supported  cuts  in  domestic 
social  programs.  Only  2  percent  said 
no  spending  cuts  should  be  made. 

On  the  question  of  raising  taxes.  25 
percent  said  no  new  taxes  should  be 
enacted,  but  a  resounding  69  percent 
favored  raising  revenue  by  closing  tax 
loopholes. 

In  these  days  when  we  face  difficult 
questions  in  Central  America.  41  per- 
cent of  my  constituents  responding  to 
our  survey  believe  our  role  should  in- 
clude a  combination  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  while  29  percent 
prefer  economic  aid  with  no  military 
assistance. 

Responding  to  the  question  of  arms 
negotiations,  only  13  percent  said  the 
United  States  should  reduce  weapons 
regardless  of  what  the  Soviets  do, 
while  the  vast  majority  .said  arms  re- 
ductions should  be  on  an  equal  and 
verifiable  basis. 

In  other  areas,  a  majority  of  citizens 
in  the  Third  District  favor  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  And  given  the  op- 
tions of  keeping  the  current  dairy  di- 
version program,  moving  to  strict  pro- 
duction controls,  or  eliminating  the 
Government  role,  the  majority  fa- 
vored eliminating  Federal  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  dairy  agriculture. 

The  following  is  a  complete  listing  of 
the  results  of  my  1984  que.stionnaire: 
1984  Congressional  Questionnaire 
I  All  answers  in  percent] 

1.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  feel  is 
the  most  important  economic  issue  facing 
the  nation? 

a.  Inflation 7 

b.  High  interest  rates lo 

c.  Unemployment 15 

d.  Excessive  government  spending 51 

e.  Excessive  taxes 13 

f.  The  deficit 38 
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2.  How  would  you  suggest  reducing  the 
budget  deficit? 

a.  Just  rai.se  taxes 34 

b.  Just  reduce  spending 46 

c.  Freeze  spending  across  the  board...  16 

d.  A  combination   of  tax   Increases 

and  spending  cuts 33 

3.  In  which  areas,  if  any.  should  spending 
be  cut? 

a.  Defense 51 

b.  Domestic  social  programs 33 

c.  Foreign  aid 59 

d.  Farm  subsidies 22 

e.  Education n 

f.  No  further  cuts  should  be  made 2 

4.  Where  would  you  raise  taxes,  if  any? 

a.  Raise  individual  income  taxes 6 

b.  Close  lax  loopholes 69 

c.  Federal  sales  tax 8 

d.  Raise  corporate  taxes 19 

e.  Eliminate  indexing  for  inflation 7 

f.  I  would  not  enact  any  new  taxes 25 

5.  The  National  Commission  on  Education 
recently  stated  that  education  in  America  is 
in  a  serious  state  of  decline.  Despite  that 
report,  how  would  you  rate  your  school 
system? 

a.  Very  high  quality 19 

b.  Average  quality 46 

c.  Needs  better  teachers 16 

d.  Needs  better  discipline 33 

e.  Needs  more  federal  funding 7 

6.  Recognizing  its  closeness  and  impor- 
tance to  our  security,  what  do  you  think  our 
role  in  Central  America  should  be? 

a.  Absolutely  no  involvement 26 

b.  Economic  assistance  with  no  mili- 

'ary  assistance 29 

c.  A  combination  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance 41 

7.  What  do  you  think  our  policy  should  be 
in  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

a.  We  should  lead  by  example  and 
reduce  our  weapons  regardless  of 

what  the  Soviets  do 13 

b.  Reduce  arms  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  Soviets  and  with  verifica- 
tion   71 

c.  Continue  our  arms  buildup  as  the 
Soviets  continue  their  buildup 13 

8.  Statistics  indicate  that  many  Americans 
are  losing  their  jobs  lo  high  technology.  In 
the  area  of  vocational  education  should  we: 

a.  Increa.sc  funding 29 

b.  Decrea.se  funding 8 

c.  Maintain  current  funding  levels 60 

9.  Concern  about  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
(primarily  coal-fired  utility  plants  in  the 
Midwest)  has  prompted  Congress  to  consid- 
er different  methods  to  control  acid  rain 
pollution.  Which  option  would  you  prefer: 

a.  'You  pollute-you  pay  "  legislation 
which  would  affect  utilities  that 
pollute  the  most 34 

b.  A  national  cost  sharing  plan 
charging  u.ser  fees  to  utilities 13 

c.  Cap  emissions  and  step  up  re- 
search of  problem 44 

10.  As  we  prepare  for  the  1985  farm  bill, 
our  efforts  in  the  dairy  area  should  be  di- 
rected toward: 

a.  Keeping  the  current  milk  diver- 
sion program 11 

b.  Moving  to  a  strict  supply  manage- 
ment program 14 

c.  Eliminating  federal  government 
involvement  in  dairy  agriculture 66 

11.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  (ERA) 
reads  as  follows:    'Equality  of  rights  under 
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the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account 
of  sex."  Do  you  support  this  amendment? 

a.  Yes 63 

b.  No •*•* 

12.  Should  Congress  pass  an  amendment 

which  would  prohibit  abortions  nationwide 
unless  the  life  of  the  mother  is  endangered? 

a.  Yes  ....« ^  ^^ 

b.  No ^'» 


UMI 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT:  STILL 
A  NATIONAL  DISASTER 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  conducted  for 
Newsweek  magazine  showed  that  most 
Americans  still  sec  unemployment  as 
the  most  pressing  issue  of  the  day.  For 
the  young  people  of  our  country  in 
particular,  there  is  a  good  explanation 
for  this.  Unemployment  for  this  group 
has  risen,  rather  than  fallen,  during 
the  past  month. 

For  the  month  of  March,  the  unem- 
ployment   rate   for   youth  climbed   to 
19.9   percent,   which   approached   the 
December     1983     level:     55.000     more 
youth  than  in  February,  or  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  five  teenagers, 
was  unable  to  find  work  last   month. 
For  black  and  Hispanic  teenagers,  the 
jobless  rate  was  higher  in  March  1984 
than  in  March  1983.  near  the  depth  of 
the  last  recession.  Black  youth  unem- 
ployment,   which,    at    46.7   percent    is 
over    2.5    times    higher    than    white 
youth    unemployment— 17.1    percent- 
has  remained  near  50  percent  for  over 
a  year.  However,  because  of  extremely 
low  youth  labor  market  participation 
rates— ia  1983.  36.4  percent  for  black 
teens    SITcl    56.9     percent     for    white 
teens— these    numbers   grossly    under- 
state  the   true   youth   unemployment 
figure.  Di.scouraged  by  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  youth  choose 
to  drop  out  of  the  labor  force.  These 
statistics  serve  as  further  evidence  of 
what  has  been  painfully  clear  to  many 
Americans  of  all  description:  our  decel- 
erating economic  recovery  has  yet  to 
reach  significant   segments  of  the  in- 
voluntarily    unemployed     and.     more 
frighteningly,    it     may     never    reach 
them. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  latest  re- 
cession has  made  it  difficult  for  youth 
in  the  private  sector,  the  existing  em- 
ployment programs  in  the  public 
sector  are  also  unable  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  The  Job  Training  Part- 
-  nership  Act  program  .severely  restricts 
the  use  of  funds  for  work  experience, 
which  is  essential  to  youth  for  success 
in  the  labor  market.  Of  even  more  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  reduction  in 
JTPA  funding  programs  which  effect 
youth  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion,  which   has   rendered   ineffective 
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our  efforts  in  this  area.  Clearly,  part 
of  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  our  lack  of  tools  to  reduce  it. 
Seventy  cosponsors  have  joined  me 
in  introducing  legislation  to  combat 
the  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 
H.R.  5017.  the  Youth  Incentive  Em- 
ployment Act.  is  designed  to  simulta- 
neously provide  jobs  for  youth  and  en- 
courage them  to  obtain  the  basic  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  to  improve 
their  long-term  employment  prospects. 
The  proposal  is  ba.sed  on  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  a  30-month 
demonstration  project  mandated  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Youth  Act  of 
1977.  It  will  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment during  the  school  year  and  full- 
time  employment  during  the  summer 
for  economically  disadvantaged  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  19.  To  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  these  youth 
must  be  members  of  families  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  lower 
living  standard,  and  must  agree  to 
resume  or  maintain  attendance  in  .sec- 
ondary .school  or  an  alternative  educa- 
tion program  and  work  toward  acquir- 
ing a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Under  this  Act.  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  such  .sums  thereafter, 
would  be  authorized  to  subsidize,  up  to 
100  percent,  the  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 1-million  participants.  Eli- 
gible youth  would  be  employed  under 
strict  supervision  in  public  agencies, 
private  non-profit  organizations,  and 
by  private  for-profit  employers,  and 
would  have  to  maintain  performance 
standards  at  .school  and  at  the  work- 
site. If  enacted,  the  Youth  Incentive 
Employment  Act  would  encourage  the 
completion  of  school,  provide  training 
opportunities,  and  help  develop  a  re- 
sponsible, productive  attitude  toward 
work  in  our  Nation's  youth. 

The  first  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  provides  authority  for 
youth  employment  initiatives  such  as 
the  Youth  Incentive  Employment  Act. 
This  authority  clears  the  way  for  Con- 
gress to  act  this  session  to  bring  down 
the  explosive  rates  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. I  have  scheduled  hearings 
on  this  act  on  May  1  and  May  3.  My 
good  friend.  Senator  Edw.ard  Kenne- 
dy, has  introduced  a  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

Our  inclusion  of  the  language  for  a 
youth  initiative  in  the  House  budget 
resolution  highlights  our  shared 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
youth  unemployment  problem.  H.R. 
5017.  the  Youth  Incentive  Employ- 
ment Act.  is  the  best  mechani.sm  for 
dealing  with  this  problem.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues,  to  support  it.» 
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THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
HONORED  NATIONALLY 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  larg- 
est   newspaper    in    my    district,    cele- 
brates its  100th  anniversary  this  year, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Time 
magazine  has  just  rated  it  as  one  of 
America's  10  best  daily  newspapers  for 
providing  excellence  in  journalism. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Times,  then  a 
weekly  newspaper,  was  published  July 
25.  1884.  and  had  its  office  in  the  back- 
room of  a  small  drugstore.  Today,  the 
Times  has  grown  to  be  the  .second 
largest  newspaper  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  250.000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
314.000.  More  than  1.300  full-time  and 
1.400  part-time  employees  are  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
newspaper  in  its  two  main  buildings 
and  its  bureaus  scattered  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida.  The  Times  al.so 
has  one  of  the  most  active  Washington 
bureaus  which  provides  detailed  cover- 
age of  our  Nation's  Capital  for  Florida 
readers. 

The  Times  has  received  many  na- 
tional honors  in  the  past  including  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  distinguished  public 
service.  The  newspaper  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  technically  advanced 
in  our  Nation  with  an  outstanding 
staff  of  photographers  and  artists. 
The  Times'  graphics  are  extremely  de- 
.scriptive  and  provide  a  tremendous 
supplement  to  the  stories  they  accom- 
pany. 

While  it  is  no  secret  that  I  have  oc- 
casionally had  strong  philo.sophical 
differences  with  the  Times,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  continue  to  have  those 
differences  from  time  to  time,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  congratulate  the  entire  staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  for  their  efforts 
which  have  resulted  in  this  deserved 
national  recognition  from  Time  maga- 
zine.* 


CYPRUS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Cyprus  have  earned  the  re- 
spect and  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  during-  the  tragedy  of  civil  con- 
flict and  occupation  during  the  past  10 
years. 

The  continued  occupation  of  the 
northern  third  of  the  island  by  Turkey 
violates  international  law  and  the  in- 


tegrity of  Cyprus.  It  has  drawn  the 
justified  condemnation  of  the  free 
world. 

The  tragedy  for  Cyprus  was  com- 
pounded in  November  when  the  Turk- 
ish-Cypriot  community  declared  occu- 
pied Cyprus  an  independent  republic. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  Go\ern- 
ment  must  continue  to  be  that  the  oc- 
cupation by  Turkey  and  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  an  independent  republic 
are  illegal. 

The  policy  of  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  encourage  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  end  occupation  and  to  work 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  with  Greece  over  Cyprus  has 
been  a  failure. 

I  have  opposed  a  policy  of  military 
aid  to  Turkey  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  must  oppose 
aid  to  a  government  which  would  per- 
sist in  an  illegal  occupation  of  another 
country.  The  continuing  conflict  over 
Cyprus  which  has  been  a  tragedy  for 
the  Cypriot  people  has  direct— and 
negative— consequences  for  U.S.  stra- 
tegic interests  in  the  Mideast. 

The  House  should  vote  to  withhold 
already  authorized  aid  for  Turkey 
until  It  agrees  to  withdraw  from  the 
northern  portion  of  Cyprus. 

The  United  States  must  refuse  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  Turkey 
can  continue  an  occupation  which  vio- 
lates the  integrity  of  Cyprus,  compro- 
mises the  rights  of  the  Greek  minority 
on  Cyprus,  and  ultimately  weakens 
the  ability  of  the  NATO  alliance  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  Western 
democracies. 

We  should  realize  that  only  a  hard- 
headed  approach  on  the  question  of 
military  aid  to  Turkey  will  provide  a 
realistic  incentive  for  the  Government 
of  Turkey  to  end  its  illegal,  shortsight- 
ed policy. • 


THE  CRUCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
Senate  and  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits.  along  with  our  late  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
chairman.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  have 
long  been  recognized  as  the  chief  ar- 
chitects of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. This  has  been  recently  demon- 
strated by  Senator  Javit.s'  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  has 
played  a  crucial  role  in  helping  to  re- 
store    Congress     preponderant     role 
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under  the  Constitution  in  the  decision 
to  commit  troops  into  hostilities  and 
in  restraining  ill-conceived  foreign 
interventions  without  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Lebanon,  this  administration  has 
sought  to  blame  the  Congress  and  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  for  a  failed 
foreign  policy. 

As  Senator  Javits  accurately  points 
out.  it  was  in  part  the  administration's 
failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  that  led  to  subse- 
quent arguments  over  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  marines  and  undermined  solid 
support  and  willing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 
When  fully  complied  with.  Senator 
Javits  correctly  argues  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  results  in  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  Congress  and  the 
President  concerning  the  decision  to 
enter  into  hostilities  and  is  therefore  a 
great  source  of  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  fostering  and  preserving  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  in  for- 
eign and  defense  policy.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  Senator  Javits'  article 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  res- 
olution. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16.  1984] 
Congress'  Crucial  War  Role 
(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

America  has  suffered  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment in  Lebanon,  raising  questions  about 
our  decision  to  station  marines  in  Beirut.  It 
would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  to  seek 
to  use  this  as  a  reason  for  excluding  Con- 
gress from  a  role  in  such  decisions.  Yet  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  has  virtual- 
ly.suggested  that. 

The  fact  is  that  restraint  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  commit  troops  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  war  is  incorporated  in  tlie  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  That  act  gives  a 
vital  measure  of  .security  to  our  people,  a 
crucial  check  on  the  u.se  of  our  armed 
forces.  II  requires,  in  effect,  a  collective 
judgment  by  both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress before  we  lake  steps  that  could  lead  us 
into  war.  United  States  involvement- direct 
or  indirect  — in  military  activities  in  Central 
America,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  perhaps 
tomorrow  in  other  places  makes  this  a  par- 
ticularly vital  question  now. 

We  had  e\ery  right  to  hope  that  this  Ad- 
ministration would  comply  with  the  War 
Powers  Re.solution.  Certainly,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  President  and  Congress 
to  .send  marines  to  Lebanon  for  18  months 
.seemed  to  indicate  that  it  would.  But  the 
President  raised  questions  about  this  com- 
pliance even  in  signing  the  measure,  re.serv- 
ing  his  alleged  right  to  commit  our  armed 
forces  in  other  international  crises.  And  now 
we  find  that  this  may  have  been  more  than 
just  a  legalistic  reservation:  It  may  have 
been  a  statement  of  policy.  This  is  a  critical 
question,  which  should  not  be  swept  under 
the  rug  or  left  in  limbo. 

On  March  2.  Mr.  Shultz— for  whom  I  have 
great  respect— told  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
that  the  invocation  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
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olulion  "totally  took  the  rug  out  from  under 
our  diplomatic  effort  "  in  Lebanon.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  that  piece  of  legislation  is 
the  most  desirable  way  to  structure  the 
interaction  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  for  dealing  with  issues  in- 
volving force.  "  And  he  called  for  a  review  of 
the  resolution. 

Changmg  history  often  calls  for  a  review 
of  legislation.  But  Mr.  Shultz's  charges  do 
not.  I  believe,  give  adequate  consideration  to 
either  the  nature  of  the  president's  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  or  the  importance 
of  Congressional  participation  in  decisions 
about  the  commitment  of  troops  abroad.  It 
is  the  latter  that  should  disturb  the  Ameri- 
can people  most. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress— and  Congress  alone— the 
power  "to  declare  war.  "  Yet.  until  the  reso- 
lution came  along  in  1973.  there  was  practi- 
cally no  means  by  which  the  people  could 
restrain  the  President's  power  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  to  commit  the  nation  to  war  by 
committing  troops. 

In  fact,  subsequent  events  in  Lebanon 
very  much  justified  the  invocation  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution.  To  begin  with,  the 
time  limitations  in  the  resolution  commit- 
ting marines  to  Lebanon  were  more  than 
justified.  A  multinational  force  was  indeed  a 
proper  instrument  to  help  bring  about  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  forces  and  foster  na- 
tional reconciliation.  But  the  marines'  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  force  should  have  been 
limited  to  six  months.  Many  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  were  inclined  to 
impose  such  a  limit,  but  they  agreed  to 
accept  a  limit  of  18  months  in  order  to  win 
the  President  s  agreement.  This  now  looks 
like  a  mistake. 

In  fact,  six  months  would  have  been  ju.st 
the  right  amount  of  time:  We  could  have 
withdrawn  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  Novem- 
ber after  President  Amin  Gemayel  convened 
the  first  meeting,  in  Geneva,  to  effect  a  na- 
tional reconciliaton.  Instead,  we  waited  to 
withdraw  until  civil  war  broke  our  again  in 
early  February  and  our  puUback  was  widely 
seen  as  a  success  for  the  Syrians. 

Besides,  a  les.s  equivocal  accord  between 
Congress  and  the  Administration  might 
have  assured  a  much  happier  outcome.  In 
this.  too.  the  quibbling  over  the  time  limit 
was  very  destructive.  As  soon  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  Geneva  conference  had  failed 
and  the  Lebane.se  Army  began  to  disinte- 
grate along  religious  factional  lines.  Con- 
gress's latent  resentment  — the  residue  of 
the  Administration's  reluctance  to  cooper- 
ate fully  on  the  War  Powers  Resolution- 
boiled  over.  Subsequent  arguments  over  the 
imprecise  definition  of  the  marines'  mission 
rocked  the  country  and  added  to  our  inabil- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation  by 
bringing  our  power  to  bear  on  the  Syrians. 
What  does  this  experience  teach  us?  It 
demonstrates  that  in  crises  like  Lebanon, 
solid  alignment  and  willing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  Congress  is 
vital  to  effective  policy.  The  War  Powers 
Re.solution.  rather  than  being  a  drag  on  our 
policy,  can  be  a  great  .source  of  strength.  It 
is  not  neces.sary  for  a  great  power  to  win  all 
battles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  show  the  abiU 
ity  to  act  with  national  unity  and  effective- 
ness.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  CARMINE  J. 
PERRAPATO.  ESTEEMED  CHIEF 
OF  POLICE  OF  GARFIELD.  N.J.. 
1984  -MAN  OF  THE  YEAR- 
BOYS  CLUB  OF  GARFIELD 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  5.  the  residents  of  Garfield, 
county  of  Bergen,  and  State  of  New 
Jersev  will  join  together  in  testimony 
to  an  esteemed  chief  of  police,  out- 
standing community  leader  and  good 
friend— the  Honorable  Carmine  J.  Per- 
rapato— whose  standards  of  excellence 
throughout  his  lifetime  have  earned 
him  the  most  highly  coveted  distm- 
guished  citizen's  award  of  the  Boys 
Club  of  Garfield-the  Man  of  the 
Year.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
Chief  Perrapato  and  share  the  pride 
of  his  wife  Josephine  and  their  family 
upon  his  receiving  this  citation  of 
merit  for  leadership  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boys  Club  of  Gar- 
field is  one  of  our  Nations  most  pres- 
tigious affiliates  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
America.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  and  their  outstanding  public 
service  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
helping  our  young  men  to  achieve 
leadership  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
character  building,  sportsmanship, 
fair  play,  and  eagerness  to  serve 
others.  Their  deeply  committed  en- 
deavors in  exercising  measures  to  keep 
America  beautiful  and  attain  greater 
communion  and  understanding  in 
friendship  and  goodwill  among  all 
mankind  are  a  significant  investment 
in  the  enrichment  and  excellence  of 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life  here  in 
America. 

Carmine  J.  Perrapato  has  by  his  ex- 
ample and  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
these  same  true  American  ideals  per- 
sonified exemplary  leadership  in  his 
outstanding  responsible  service  to  our 
people  which  has  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State  and  Nation. 

Our  man  of  the  year  Carmine  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  his  outstanding 
public  service  in  his  law  enforcement 
career,  placing  other  above  self  in  pro- 
viding safety  in  the  streets,  security  in 
the  home,  and  optimum  public  safety 
for  all  of  our  people.  He  has  been  chief 
of  police  for  the  city  of  Garfield  since 
1959  and  has  forged  ahead  with  dedi- 
cation, devotion,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  combating  crime  and  protect- 
ing the  life  of  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. We  applaud  his  knowledge, 
training,  hard  work,  and  personal  com- 
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mitment  that  has  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  fullest  confidence  and 
strongest  support  of  the  people  of 
Garfield.  He  has  always  applied  the 
most  sophisticated  and  advanced  tech- 
niques of  his  profession. 

Carmine  Perrapato  is  a  graduate  of 
William  Paterson  College  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  administration  and  masters 
degree  in  education.  He  was  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Bergen  Community  College  and  is 
president  of  the  board  of  education. 

Chief  Perrapato  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  community  improvement 
programs.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  United  Way  for  the  city  of  Gar- 
field for  the  past  18  years  and  has 
reached  its  quota  for  15  of  the  18 
years.  In  addition  to  the  Garfield  Boys 
Club,  he  is  an  active  member  in  many 
worthwhile  charitable  and  benevolent 
organizations  including  the  Girls  Club, 
Red  Cross.  United  Way.  Bergen 
County  Narcotics  Force.  State  & 
County  Police  Chiefs  As.sociation,  and 
the  State  Drug  Abuse  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose,  goals,  and  aims  of  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  leadership  of 
people  like  Chief  Carmine  J.  Perra- 
pato and  the  strong  team  effort  of  vol- 
unteer and  professional  loaders  of  our 
communities  who  participate  unself- 
ishly and  willingly  of  their  busy  sched- 
ules in  passing  these  sterling  tradi- 
tions along  to  our  youth  of  America. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  years  recipient  of  an  award  of 
excellence  that  expresses  appreciation 
for  the  untiring,  unselfish,  herculean 
efforts  of  a  highly  compassionate  indi- 
vidual. We  do  indeed  salute  an  out- 
standing individual,  esteemed  chief  of 
police  and  great  American— the  Bo.vs 
Club  of  Garfi'^'os  Man  of  the  Year- 
the  Honorable  Carmine  J.  Perrapato.* 


April  26,  im 


April  26,  1984 


LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  WEEK 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 


•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
recent  evidence  released  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  prompted 
supply  siders  to  take  to  the  streets  and 
proclaim  the  effectiveness  of  the  1981 
tax  cut.  The  IRS  figures  show  that 
the  share  of  total  taxes  paid  by  the 
wealthy  has  increased  while  the  share 
for  the  less  wealthy  had  declined.  One 
Representative  saw  these  figures  and 
suggested:  -These  figures  prove  what 
we  have  argued  all  along.  If  you  really 
want  to  soak  the  rich,  as  some  of  my 
liberal  colleagues  are  always  propos- 
ing, the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  lower  all 
tax  rates,  and  make  it  more  profitable 


for  them  to  invest  their  money  in  prof- 
itable enterprises  than  to  hide  it  in  un- 
productive tax  shelters." 

The  supply  side  analysis  of  this  evi- 
dence is  both  incomplete  and  inaccu- 
rate. First,  it  neglects  the  tax  shelters 
that  were  also  created  by  the  1981  tax 
act.  These  shelters,  which  have  been 
closed  in  part  by  TEFRA,  did  not  have 
their  intended  effect  of  increasing  sav- 
ings and  productive  activity.  Instead, 
in  the  wake  of  a  boatload  of  new  tax 
incentives,  capital  investment  dropped 
2  years  in  a  row  and  the  savings  rate 
hit  an  all-time  low.  So.  I  think  there  is 
a  preferable  alternative  to  get  the  rich 
to  shift  their  money  out  of  hiding 
places  in  unproductive  tax  shelters.  It 
is  also  the  simplest  alternative.  We 
should  eliminate  the  shelters  them- 
selves. 

Second,  if  anyone  is  getting  soaked 
by  supply  side  economics,  it  certainly 
is  not  the  rich.  A  closer  analysis  of  the 
IRS  evidence  indicates,  in  fact,  that 
the  tax  burden  on  those  earning  less 
than  $25,000  increased  in  1982.  For 
though  the  amount  of  taxes  collected 
declined,  the  amount  of  income  earned 
by  this  category  of  individuals  dropped 
even  more.  Thus  the  actual  tax  burden 
increased. 

Third,  the  increase  in  taxes  paid  by 
the  wealthy  was  not  due  to  a  burst  of 
entrepreneurial  activity,  but  due  to  an 
unlocking  effect  on  capital  gains  in- 
vestments. To  quote  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  which  will  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  this  statement:  "The 
lower  tax  rate  and  higher  after-tax 
gain  encouraged  taxpayers  to  .sell 
some  assets  they  had  held  for  some 
time  and  might  otherwi.se  have  contin- 
ued to  hold.-  There  has  been  no  rising 
tide  that  has  helped  the  poor.  The 
number  of  individuals  living  in  poverty 
has  jumped  by  millions  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office. 

Finally,  supply  siders  ignore  one  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  their  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  the  deficit  problem 
which  threatens  economic  recovery. 
Part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  not  in  more  supply  side  economics 
but  in  closing  tax  loopholes. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing Washington  Post  article  which 
discusses   why   the    'Tax   Cuts  Aren't 
Working  as  Promised.  " 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  22,  1984] 


Tax  Cuts  Aren't  Working  as  Promised— 

IRS  Figures  for  '82  Don't  -Vindicate  the 

Supply  Siders" 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

Supplv-siders  jumped  with  glee  recently 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  released 
preliminary  statistics  from  1982  individual 
income  tax  returns.  The  IRS  figures  showed 
that  even  with  tax  rates  cut  sharply  for 
upper-bracket  taxpayers,  their  share  of 
total  taxes  went  up  while  the  share  paid  by 
lower-income  individuals  went  down. 

Because  1982  was  the  first  year  in  which  a 
significant  part  of  the  Reagan  personal 
income  tax  cuts  was  effective,  the  supply- 


siders  immediately  concluded  that  the  world 
was  working  exactly  as  they  had  predicted. 
Apparently  lower  rates  were  drawing  the 
rich  out  of  tax  shelters,  and  encouraging 
them  to  channel  more  of  their  income  into 
taxable  investments.  Crowed  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial,  "The  numbers  are  in  on 
1982  and  .  .  .  they  vindicate  the  supply- 
siders." 

And  in  a  column  by  Warren  Brookes  dis- 
tributed by  the  Heritage  Foundation  for 
newspaper  use.  Rep,  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.). 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  tax  cut. 
was  quoted  as  .saying.  'These  figures  prove 
what  we  have  argued  all  along.  If  you  really 
want  to  soak  the  rich,  as  some  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  are  always  proposing,  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  to  lower  all  tax  rates,  and 
make  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  invest 
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their  money  in  profitable  enterprises  than 
to  hide  it  in  unproductive  tax  shelters.  " 

Last  week  some  administration  officials 
were  urging  that  President  Reagan  cite  the 
numbers  in  a  forthcoming  speech  as  evi- 
dence that  his  tax  cuts  were  working  exact- 
ly as  promised,  sources  said. 

The  only  problem  with  these  claims  of  vic- 
tory is  that  the  evidence  proves  the  oppo- 
site. The  tax  burdens  of  the  62  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  with  incomes  under  $25,000 
went  down  because  their  incomes  went 
down.  Their  taxes  naturally  went  down.  too. 
but  by  le.ss  than  their  incomes. 

Adjusted  for  changes  in  their  share  of 
total  income,  the  tax  burden  of  the  u.ider- 
$25,000  group  went  up.  not  down,  in  1982. 

In  addition,  the  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  increase  in  income  for  upper-brack- 
et taxpayers  is  not  the  result  of  some  burst 

WHO  PAYS  THE  TAXES-THE  BURDEN  BY  INCOME  LEVEL 
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of  entrepreneurial  activity  or  of  the  rich 
getting  out  of  tax  shelters.  Instead,  it  prob- 
ably is  the  result  of  the  surge  in  stock  prices 
in  the  latter  half  of  1982  and  a  onetime 
"unlocking  "  effect  on  investment  as.sets 
from  the  cut  in  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  rate  from  28  to  20  percent. 

Total  reported  income  went  up  by  $75  bil- 
lion from  1981  to  1982.  while,  as  a  result  of 
the  tax  cuts,  taxes  paid  were  virtually  un- 
changed. 

As  a  result  probably  of  both  inflation  and 
the  recession,  actual  income  fell  from  1981 
to  1982  for  taxpayers  reporting  less  than 
$25,000  in  adjusted  gross  income,  or  AGI. 
(See  table  below.)  As  a  share  of  total  report- 
ed AGI.  the  under-$25.000  group  al.so  suf- 
fered a  decline.  This  group  included  59  mil- 
lion, or  62  percent,  of  all  taxpayers.  They 
had  42  percent  of  total  income. 


AH  lelutns  (dolUrs  in  Ihouuiuhl 


AGI  1981 
(dollars  in 
billions  I 
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The  drop  in  the  number  of  tax  payers  in 
this  group  is  part  of  an  ongoing  trend  relat- 
ed to  rising  incomes  due  both  to  inflation 
and  an  increase  in  real  incomes.  The  reces- 
sion and  the  lower  rate  of  inflation  in  1982 
than  in  1981  apparently  slowed  this  move- 
ment toward  higher-income  categories. 

At  the  top  end  of  the  scale,  taxpayer  in- 
comes rose  strongly  from  1981  to  1982 
almo.sl  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  reported  capital  gains. 

A  big  jump  in  capital  gains  realizations 
can  be  inferred— the  IRS  figures  included 
no  .separate  data  on  capital  gains— because 
of  what  happened  to  other  major  .sources  of 
income  for  the  high-bracket  taxpayers.  The 
average  level  of  interest  and  dividends  and 
of  business  income  declined  for  each  upper- 
bracket  income  group.  So  did  the  average 
level  of  wages  and  salaries  for  those  above 
$500,000,  For  other  upper-bracket  groups, 
average  wages  and  salaries  generally  rose 
less  than  the  rale  of  inflation. 

With  rents  and  royalties  not  significant 
items  and  partnerships  undoubtedly  con- 
tinuing to  generate  tax  losses  as  they  did  in 
1981.  the  only  possible  reason  for  the  in- 
crease in  income  shown  by  the  upper-brack- 
et taxpayers  is  an  increase  in  capital  gains 
realizations. 

For  taxpayers  with  AGIs  above  $1  million 
in  1981.  33.7  percent  of  their  reported 
income  was  from  capital  gains,  (Actual  gains 
were  much  higher,  because  60  percent  of  a 
gain  is  normally  excluded  from  AGI)  Out 
of  $11,1  billion  in  AGI  reported  by  that 
group.  $3.7  billion  was  capital  gains.  An- 
other $6.5  billion  came  from  wages  and  sala- 
ries, interest  and  dividends  and  business 
income,  leaving  less  than  $850  million  from 
other  sources. 


In  1982.  the  AGI  for  the  $1  million-and-up 
group  jumped  to  $17.6  billion,  by  far  the 
largest  increa.se  in  percentage  terms  for  any 
income  group,  and  the  number  of  returns  in 
the  group  ro.se  55  percent.  The  IRS  data 
shows  that  wages  and  salaries,  interest  and 
dividends  and  business  income  totaled  $9 
billion.  If  the  remaining  portion,  other  than 
capital  gains,  bore  roughly  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  group's  total  AGI  as  it  did  in 
1981.  the  other  non-capital-gains  income 
amounted  to  $1.3  billion. 

If  this  conservative  assumption  is  correct, 
then  capital  gains  for  this  group  were  about 
$7.3  billion,  or  almost  twice  the  1981  level. 
The  average  capital  gain  on  the  returns 
filed  by  this  group,  according  to  this  arith- 
metic, was  almo.sl  $900,000.  about  $180,000 
more  than  in  1981. 

Becau.se  long-term  capital  gains,  by  defini- 
tion, can  be  realized  only  on  assets  held  for 
for  one  year  or  longer,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  any  large  share  of  the  assets  sold  in 
1982  were  purchased  after  the  lax  cuts  were 
enacted  in  August  1981.  In  other  words,  the 
lower  tax  rate  and  higher  after-lax  gain  en- 
couraged taxpayers  to  sell  some  assets  they 
had  held  for  .some  lime  and  might  otherwise 
have  continued  to  hold. 

In  such  cases,  the  tax  cut  left  the  taxpay- 
er with  a  higher  after-tax  gain  and  repre- 
sented a  windfall  relative  lo  what  most  in- 
vestors would  have  expected  when  they 
made  their  investments.  The  investments 
themselves  were  not  made  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut. 

The  other  really  striking  story  in  the  IRS 
numbers  is  the  increase— not  a  decrease  as 
claimed  by  the  supply-siders— in  the  tax 
burdens  in  the  under-$25.000  taxpayer 
group. 


While  total  AGI  was  rising  4.2  percent  in 
1982.  from  $1,773  billion  to  $1,848  billion, 
that  for  taxpayers  below  the  $25,000  level 
dropped  $23  billion,  or  3  percent. 

Meanwhile,  as  that  group's  share  of  total 
income  fell,  so  did  its  share  of  total  taxes 
paid— but  not  by  as  much.  The  groups 
income  share  went  down  by  3  percentage 
points  while  its  share  of  total  taxes  paid  fell 
only  2.1  percentage  points. 

In  other  words,  when  1981  and  1982  tax 
burdens  are  adjusted  for  changes  in  income 
shares,  the  supply-side  story  is  indeed 
turned  on  its  head.  And  why  not''  Common 
sense  would  tell  you  that  when  tax  rates  are 
cut  more  for  those  in  the  top  brackets,  tax 
burdens  will  rise  for  those  in  lower  brackets. 

The  supply-siders  argue  that  by  reducing 
tax  rates  the  government  somehow  can 
raise  national  income  abo\e  what  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  by  stimulating  the 
desire  to  work,  save  and  invest.  That  way, 
even  though  rates  have  been  cut  more  at 
the  top.  a/ter-tai  incomes  at  the  bottom 
could  still  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

So  far  there  are  precious  few  signs  of  that 
happening.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
1982  IRS  figures  to  indicate  that  it  has. 

But  on  the  possibility  that  it  could 
happen.  President  Reagan  and  Congress  cut 
tax  rates  while  cutting  domestic  spending 
and  rapidly  increasing  defen.se  spending. 
The  resulting  huge  budget  deficits  mean 
that  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt 
are  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  that 
means  that  taxes  in  the  future  will  have  to 
be  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  just  lo  meet  those  interest  payments. 
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Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  tax  cuts 
eventually  do  pay  off  as  the  supply  siders 
still  claim  they  will,  and  that  national 
income  is  raised  by  some  increment.  Will 
aittr  toj  incomes  be  higher  than  they  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  once  that  bigger  in- 
terest bill  is  taken  4nto  account?  Incomes 
could  be  up.  but  taxes  could  be  up  still 
more. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  level  of  income, 
the  relative  burden  of  taxes  will  still  have 
been  shifted  toward  lower-income  taxpay- 
ers. That  is  doubly  true  after  counting  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax. 

Perhaps  even  the  supply-siders'  faith  is 
being  shaken  these  days.  Why  else  are  they 
so  anxious  to  jump  to  conclu.sions  about  the 
meaning  of  preliminary  1982  tax  figures.'* 


AGRICULTURAL  PATENT 
REFORM  ACT 

HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 

OF  K.ANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todav.  I  am  introducing  with  Con- 
gressman Mike  DeWine  the  Agricul- 
tural Patent  Reform  Act.  This  bill  ad- 
dre.sses  a  major  inequity  in  our  current 
patent  system  for  products  such  as 
pesticides,  animal  drugs,  and  certain 
other  chemicals  that  must  undergo 
Federal  premarkel  testing  and  review 
before  they  can  be  marketed.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  patents  on  these  prod- 
ucts are  issued  during  the  time  the 
products  are  undergoing  the  Federal 
premarketing  review,  a  process  that 
may  take  several  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  clock  on  the  patent  ticks 
away.  It  is  not  unusual  for  6  or  7  years 
or  more  of  patent  life  to  be  lost  while 
the  review  period  is  underway.  As  a 
result,  rather  than  having  an  effective 
patent  life  of  17  years,  these  products 
may  end  up  with  an  effective  patent 
life  of  10  to  11  years  or  even  less.  Our 
bill  aims  to  correct  this  problem  by  re- 
storing to  the  patent  term  the  period 
that  is  lost  because  of  Federal  premar- 
ket  review  requirements,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  years. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved a  similar  bill  last  Congress.  Our 
bill  differs  from  this  earlier  legislation 
in  that  our  bill  does  not  cover  human 
pharmaceutical  products  which  were 
the  center  of  major  controversy.  In- 
stead, our  bill  covers  agricultural 
chemicals  and  animal  drugs,  which 
were  noncontroversial  aspects  of  that 
earlier  bill.  Those  provisions  were  .sup- 
ported by  the  generic  manufacturers 
of  these  products  and  by  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  concerned  about 
their  livestock  and  crops. 

A  great  many  questions  were  raised 
last  Congress  about  the  human  phar- 
maceutical aspects  of  the  bill.  In  fact, 
those  concerns  led  me  to  vote  against 
that  legislation  in  spite  of  my  realiza- 
tion of  the  problems  caused  by  patents 
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being  effectively  shortened  as  a  result 
of  the  regulation  reviews  required  by 
Federal  laws.  Our  colleague.  Congress- 
man Henry  Waxivian,  has  been  work- 
ing in  this  Congress  trying  to  resolve 
those  questions.  I  commend  him  for 
his  efforts.  If  that  can  be  worked  out. 
I  would  want  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  consider  broader  patent  legislation 
covering  human  pharmaceuticals  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  chemicals  and 
animal  drugs  covered  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  why 
patent  reform  for  agricultural  chemi- 
cals is  so  important.  In  my  own  State 
of  Kansas,  farmers  lost  9  percent  of 
their  wheat  crop  to  two  virus  strains 
alone  in  1981.  Those  crops  were  lost 
after  sizable  investments  both  finan- 
cially and  timewise  by  farmers  who 
are  hard  pressed  to  make  ends  meet 
under  even  the  best  of  conditions.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damage  to  the 
world's  commerical  crops  are  cau.sed 
each  year  by  pests  and  di-sease.  And  of 
course  damage  to  crops  is  only  part  of 
the  story.  This  past  winter,  tens  of 
millions  of  egg  laying  hens  died  from 
or  were  destroyed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  avian  flu  virus.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  livestock  valued  at  $12  billion  are 
lost  each  year  to  animal  diseases. 
These  economic  losses,  as  I  noted 
before,  fall  heavily  on  farmers  who 
can  ill-afford  any  further  costs  of  pro- 
duction. Beyond  that,  these  crop,  live- 
stock, and  poultry  losses  of  billions  of 
dollars  annually  also  lead  to  higher 
food  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved agricultural  chemcials  and 
animal  drugs  are  critical  if  we  are  to 
avoid  lo.sses  like  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. That  is  the  alternate  goal  of 
our  legislation.  It  assures  there  will 
continue  to  be  an  adequate  incentive 
for  companies  to  go  through  the  costly 
and  lengthy  process  of  bringing  new 
pesticides  to  market,  and  I  would 
stress  again  that,  in  these  instances, 
the  users  of  these  products  and  manu- 
facturers of  generics  support  the.se 
changes. 

Research  and  development  underly- 
ing new  pesticides  is  extremely  costly. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  company  to 
invest  $40  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment for  a  single  product,  not 
counting  the  capital  required  for  new 
plant.  And  the  risks  of  failure  are 
great.  Only  one  in  every  20,000  chemi- 
cals synthesized  results  in  a  successful 
product.  With  odds  like  this  it  is  clear- 
ly understandable  for  a  company  to 
expect  to  have  an  adequate  patent  life 
on  products  that  do  ultimately  reach 
the  market.  An  adequate  patent  term 
is  the  only  way  a  company  knows  it 
will  be  able  to  recoup  its  significant 
R&D  investment.  This  is  particularly 
essential  with  the  agricultural  chemi- 
cal industry  where  intense  price  com- 
petition precludes  investment  recovery 
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until  late  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  typi- 
cal agrichemical  product,  often  at  or 
about  the  time  the  shortened  patent 
life  of  the  product  is  about  to  expire. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  pesticide  industry  is  highly  com- 
petitive. There  will  always  be  alterna- 
tive products  farmers  can  turn  to  if  a 
patent  holder  tries  to  extract  premium 
prices  on  a  particular  product.  Re- 
member, the  fanner  is  a  businessman 
and  will  be  willing  to  buy  a  product 
only  if  it  makes  economic  sense  to  do 
so.  The  farmer  and  not  some  third 
party  determines  whether  and  at  what 
price  to  purcha.se  a  pesticide  or  veteri- 
nary product.  Prices  must  reflect  the 
benefits  the  product  provides  to  the 
farmer.  Again,  this  differs  fundamen- 
tally from  the  situation  in  the  case  of 
pharmaceuticals  used  to  respond  to 
human  health  problems. 

An  adequate  patent  life  is  also  very 
important  to  encourage  research  in  re- 
combinant DNA  technology  for  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  animal  drugs. 
This  is  an  intriguing  and  promising 
area  but  the  research  and  develop- 
ment is  extremely  costly.  We 
shouldn't  let  U.S.  companies  lose  out 
to  foreign  competitors  in  this  new  area 
because  of  inadequate  incentives  for 
domestic  research  and  development. 

We  all  have  an  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  pesticides  and 
animal  drugs.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
most  immediate  beneficiary  is  the 
farmer.  Better  pesticides  can  save  him 
money  in  several  ways;  By  being  more 
labor  .saving,  by  requiring  application 
of  smaller  and  smaller  amounts  to 
larger  areas,  by  covering  a  wider  weed 
.spectra  and  being  more  potent,  and  by 
being  more  environmentally  .sound. 
Improved  animal  drugs  can  prevent 
deva.stating  loss  of  valuable  livestock 
and  poultry.  Of  course,  consumers  ul- 
timately benefit  as  well.  In  sum.  im- 
proved pesticides  and  animal  drugs 
mean  more  efficient,  cost-effective  ag- 
riculture. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  patent 
reform  for  agricultural  chemicals  and 
animal  drugs  is  supported  by  a  wide 
ranging  group  of  organizations.  For 
example,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council,  the  National 
Cattleman's  Association,  the  United 
Fresh  Fruit  &  'Vegetable  Association 
and  the  National  Arborist  Association 
are  just  a  few  of  the  many  organiza- 
tions that  support  this  needed  patent 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  us  in  working  for  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  is  bal- 
anced, it  is  fair,  it  is  noncontroversial 
and  it  is  needed  today.* 


ILLINOIS  FOURTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  SOUNDS  OFF 
ON  EDUCATION 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  included  an  education 
survey  in  a  newsletter  mailed  to  all  the 
households  in  Illinois  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  results: 

(1)  The  1984  federal  education  budget  is 
approximately  $15.2  billion.  This  federal 
contribution  is: 

(a)  Too  small.  30  percent. 
<b)  Too  large.  35  percent. 
(c»  About  right,  21  percent, 
id)  Undecided.  9  percent. 

(2'  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  in 
federal  taxes  to  fund  an  increased  federal 
contribution  to  education? 

<a)  'Ves,  21  percent. 

(b)  No,  70  percent. 

(c)  Undccid<'d.  6  percent. 

(3)  How  can  we  best  improve  the  quality 
of  our  teachers? 

(a)  Offer  good  students  incentives  to  enter 
teaching.  13  percent. 

(b)  Institute  higher  standards  for  teacher 
certification.  48  percent. 

(c)  Increase  teachers  salaries.  33  percent, 
'd)   Institute   frequent   testing  of  teacher 

competence.  42  percent. 
■  e)  Merit  pay.  38  percent. 

(4)  In  whom  do  you  have  the  most  confi- 
dence to  improve  our  .schools? 

(a)  Teachers.  43  percent. 
'b)  Parents.  44  percent. 
'O  State  governments.  9  percent, 
'd)  Teachers'  unions.  3  percent. 
<e)  School  boards  administrators.  34  per- 
cent, 
(f)  Federal  government.  7  percent.* 


IDA  NUDEL'S  .53D  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row is  Ida  Nudel's  53d  birthday. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Ida 
Nudel  is  a  long-term  refusenik  who 
has  been  waiting  for  13  years  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Her  re- 
quests have  been  repeatedly  denied. 

She  is  a  brave  woman  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  well-being  of 
others  who  want  to  emigrate  and  who 
are  repressed  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. In  fact  she  has  become  known  as 
the  guardian  angel  of  those  who  dis- 
.sent  and  suffer  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  KGB  has  mounted  contin- 
uous attacks  on  her  but  she  still  signs 
her  name  on  hundreds  of  letters  of 
protest  and  appeals  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  to  the  outside  world. 

In  1978,  she  hung  a  banner  from  her 
balcony  which  read.  "KOB  Give  Me 
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My  "Visa.  "  She  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested for  "malicious  hooliganism,  " 
tried  in  a  "l-angaroo  court,  "  and  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  internal  exile  in  Si- 
beria. Still,  through  all  this,  she  main- 
tained her  dignity  and  continued  to 
encourage  her  fellow  Russians  from 
her  exile. 

Now.  since  her  1982  release.  Ida  has 
been  residing  in  the  small  Molda\ian 
town  of  Bendery.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties denied  her  permission  to  return  to 
her  hoine  in  Moscow.  Suffering  from  a 
chronic  heart  ailment,  she  was  warned 
not  to  leave  Bendery  for  the  medical 
treatment  she  desperately  needs.  Even 
more  alarming,  the  Soviet  KGB  has 
had  her  activities  under  constant  sur- 
veillance and  has  instituted  high  pres- 
sure tactics  to  keep  her  from  observing 
religious  holidays  and  as.sociating  with 
other  Jewish  •refuseniks.  "  Recently 
she  was  told  that  she  is  being  watched 
"by  the  people  whose  job  it  is  to  do  so" 
and  that  she  is  not  to  have  any  more 
visits  to  her  home  by  "people  who  call 
themselves  refuseniks." 

Ida's  sister  in  Israel.  Elena  Fridman. 
states,  and  I  concur,  that  "After  12 
years  of  refusals,  the  time  has  certain- 
ly come  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
relent."  I  belie\e  this  woman  has  given 
of  herself  and  has  suffered  unfairly. 
We  should  remember  her  today  and 
push  the  Ru.ssians  to  let  Ida  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

But  let  us  not  only  remember  Ida 
and  others  like  her  today,  rather,  let 
us  use  her  birthday  as  a  reminder  of 
the  terrible  abrogation  of  human 
rights  that  continually  occurs  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  let  us  use  it  as  a  re- 
minder of  our  duty  to  help  protect  and 
support  those  rights.  In  Ida's  own 
words: 

11  .seems  to  me  that  an  individual's  opposi- 
tion to  social  injustice  acquires  meaning  and 
significance  only  when  it  is  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  men  of  good  will  all  over 
the  world. 

Happy  birthday.  Ida.  We  pledge  to 
.sou  that  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to 
bring  justice  to  your  plight.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSLF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tenne.s.see.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Hou.se  efforts  in  obtaining  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  summer 
youth  employment  program.  More 
than  $100  million  has  been  cut  nation- 
wide from  the  program  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  programs  are  scheduled 
to  begin  on  May  1.  1984.  therefore 
Congress  must  take  immediate  action 
to  restore  the  necessary  funds  to  recti- 
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fy  this  tremendous  reduction  and 
bring  the  summer  youth  employment 
programs  back  to  last  year's  funding. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  formula 
for  appropriating  how  funds  are  dis- 
tributed, and  a  $100  million  reduction 
in  funds  from  fiscal  year  1983.  the  city 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  which 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district 
will  lo.se  more  than  $600,000.  This  de- 
crease, means  a  19-percent  reduction 
for  the  city  of  Memphis  and  a  loss  of 
over  600  summer  jobs. 

There  is  a  need  for  these  jobs  in 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County.  The  Pri- 
vate Indu.?lry  Council  has  received  re- 
quests for  almost  5.000  jobs,  but  will 
only  be  able  to  place  2.600  teenagers  in 
those  positions,  because  of  the  Federal 
cutbacks  in  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program. 

We  all  know  that  unemployment  is 
more  than  50  percent  among  black 
teenagers  and  without  these  addition- 
al funds,  those  unemployment  figures 
will  rise  even  higher.  How  do  you  tell 
the  thousands  of  young  people  in  this 
country  who  depend  on  this  program 
to  help  support  their  families— who 
u.se  this  money  to  pay  for  their  school- 
ing—that there  will  not  be  a  job  avail- 
able for  them. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  these  young 
people  who  want  to  work,  stand  on  the 
street  comers  and  waste  their  time 
this  summer.  We  in  the  Congress 
cannot  turn  our  backs.  It  is  a  .small 
price  to  pay  to  provide  a  start  for 
needy  young  people,  and  the  cost  to 
us.  in  terms  of  lack  of  job  experience 
for  those  teenagers,  could  well  impair 
their  ability  to  find  work  as  adults.  We 
must  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
work  today,  so  that  our  society  can 
benefit  tomorrow. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
help  pass  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  restore  the  $100  million  in 
funds  so  that  young  people  in  Mem- 
phis and  throughout  the  country  can 
have  jobs  this  summer.* 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  CONGRESS 
FROM  MORE  THAN  13.000  VER- 
MONTERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OK  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  decade  I  have  made  an  annual 
tradition  of  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  my  'Vermont 
questionnaire.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  continue  that  I'-adition  today. 

More  than  13.000  responses  to  the 
1984  questionnaire  have  now  been  tab- 
ulated. As  in  past  years,  I  am  sincerely 
impressed  by  the  high  level  of  partici- 
pation and  by  the  depth  of  Ver- 
monters"  insights  into  the  issues  we 
face  in  Congress.  I  believe  their  advice 
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is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber. 

ACID  RAIN 

Four  general  positions  on  the  acid 
rain  issue  were  listed,  and  Vermonters 
were  asked  which  came  closest  to  their 
views.  The  options,  and  the  percentage 
of  Vermonters  who  agreed  with  each, 
are  as  follows: 

A.  Since  acid  rain  is  the  result  of  pol- 
lution from  other  States,  the  cleanup 
costs  should  be  shouldered  entirely  by 
people  who  live  in  those  States.  (18 
percent  of  Vermonters  agreed.) 

B.  Since  Vermont  is  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  acid  rain  problem,  it  is  fair 
that  we  should  help  pay  the  cleanup 
costs.  Our  share  of  the  expense  should 
be  less  than  that  of  the  polluting 
States.  <21  percent  agreed.) 

C.  Regardless  of  whether  nationwide 
cost  sharing  is  fair,  we  should  accept  it 
if  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  legisla- 
tion passed  to  clean  up  acid  rain.  (56 
percent  agreed.) 

D.  There  is  no  need  for  legislation  to 
clean  up  acid  rain.  The  benefits  would 
not  justify  the  cost.  (Only  4  percent 
agreed.) 

Significantly.  77  percent  of  Ver- 
monters checked  either  'B"  or  ■C",  in- 
dicating willingness  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cleanup  cost,  even  though  our 
State  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
problem,  rather  than  the  contributing 
end. 

That  fact,  combined  with  the  grow- 
ing and  decisive  evidence  that  acid 
rain  is  a  major  problem  nationwide, 
should  eliminate  any  conceivable  argu- 
ment for  further  delay  in  significant 
action  by  Congress. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Five  economic  problem  areas  were 
listed,  and  Vermonters  were  asked  to 
check  the  one  they  consider  most  seri- 
ous. The  problems,  and  the  percentage 
of  Vermonters  who  checked  each,  were 
as  follows: 

A.  Inflation.  (6  percent.) 

B.  High  Interest  rates.  (6  percent.) 

C.  Unemployment.  (15  percent.) 

D.  The  Federal  deficit.  (49  percent.) 

E.  Worldwide  economic  deteriora- 
tion, including  mounting  Third  World 
debt,  trade  imbalances,  and  protection- 
ism. (24  percent.) 

A  number  of  respondents  chided  me 
for  making  the  question  overly  sim- 
plistic. They  noted,  correctly,  that  eco- 
nomic problems  interact  with  each 
other  and  cannot  be  treated  in  a 
vacuum,  and  that  the  options  listed 
were  about  as  comparable  as  apples 
and  oranges. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  know 
which  problem  areas  are  of  the  great- 
est concern.  It  may  be  an  indication  of 
the  economic  sophistication  of  the 
Vermont  public  that  the  largest  num- 
bers showed  greatest  concern  over  the 
causes  of  our  economic  problems, 
rather  than  the  painful  effects. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy,  al- 
though not  surprising,  that  the  prob- 
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lem  of  greatest  concern  is  the  one  over 
which  we  have  the  most  control— the 
Federal  deficit. 

REDUCING  THE  DEFICIT 

To  learn  what  steps  Vermonters  feel 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
five  options  were  listed,  and  respond- 
ents were  allowed  to  check  more  than 
one.  This  question  was  identical  to  one 
asked  in  last  year's  questionnaire,  as  I 
wanted  to  learn  whether  there  have 
been  any  significant  shifts  in  opinion. 
Following  is  the  li.sl  of  options  and  the 
percentage  of  Vermonters  who 
checked  each,  both  this  year  and  in 
1983. 

A.  Raise  taxes.  (35  percent  in  1984: 
28  percent  in  1983.)  . 

B.  Reduce  defense  spending.  (75  per- 
cent in  1984:  68  percent  in  1983.) 

C.  Reduce  benefits  for  individuals. 
(27  percent  in  1984;  31  percent  in 
1983.) 

D.  Reduce  payments  to  States  and 
localities.  (25  percent  in  1984:  22  per- 
cent in  1983.) 

E.  None  of  the  above  is  necessary. 
The  problem  will  be  resolved  by  the 
economic  recovery  which  is  now  under 
way.  (7  percent  in  1984:  8  percent  in 
1983.) 

The  shift  in  opinion  over  the  last 
year  is  subtle,  but  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  1983  and  1984  question- 
naires seems  to  indicate  intensification 
of  concern  over  the  Federal  deficit. 
With  only  one  exception,  all  the 
means  of  reducing  the  deficit  have  at 
least  slightly  increa.sed  support  among 
Vermonters  this  year.  The  one  excep- 
tion is  cuts  in  benefits  for  individuals. 
This  may  indicate  a  growing  view  that 
cuts  in  this  general  area  are  already  as 
deep  as  they  should  be. 

MILITARY  POLICY 

The  questionnaire  did  not  address 
U.S.  policy  in  specific  trouble  spots, 
but  rather  concentrated  on  Ver- 
monters' views  toward  the  general 
trends  of  the  last  year.  Three  state- 
ments were  listed,  and  each  respond- 
ent checked  the  one  closest  to  his  or 
her  views.  The  statements  and  per- 
centages result  follow: 

A.  The  U.S.  must  flex  its  military 
muscle  in  order  to  reaffirm  its  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  The  administra- 
tion's actions  deserve  the  support  of 
all  Americans— 20  percent  agreed. 

B.  Our  country  must  exert  all  the  in- 
fluence it  can  on  world  events,  but  is 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  military 
might.  More  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  other  means  of  influence,  such  as 
peace  initiatives,  diplomacy  and  eco- 
nomic assistance— 54  percent  agreed. 

C.  The  U.S.  should  be  less  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
place  more  emphasis  on  our  troubles 
at  home— 26  percent  agreed. 

Any  analysis  of  these  figures  makes 
it  clear  that  most  Vermonters  believe 
it  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  assume 
a  strong  leadership  role  in  our  trou- 
bled world,  but  that  we  have  been  too 
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quick  to  show  military  strength  at  the 
expense  of  other  forms  of  influence. 
The  combined  response  to  "A  "  and 
B "  indicates  74  percent  believe  in 
strong  U.S.  world  leadership.  The  com- 
bined response  to  "B  "  and  "C"  indi- 
cates 80  percent  would  like  less  mili- 
tary involvement. 

EDUCATION 

A  year  ago  this  week,  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion jolted  us  all  by  reporting  a  'rising 
tide  of  mediocrity  "  in  our  schools. 
Most  of  us  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  education  by  itself,  but  we 
have  had  many  vigorous  debates  as  to 
what  the  Federal  role  should  be. 

Because  of  my  role  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  views  of 
Vermonters  on  this  vitally  important 
issue  are  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
The  questionnaire  listed  four  options, 
and  respondents  were  asked  to  check 
the  one  which  is  closest  to  their  views. 
The  options  and  percentage  responses 
are  as  follows: 

A.  The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  more  direct  aid  to  public 
schools,  for  example  to  upgrade  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  improve  programs  in 
areas  such  as  math,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages.  (45  percent  agreed.) 

B.  The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  indirect  aid  by  providing  tax 
credits  or  other  help  to  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  private  .schools. 
(6  percent  agreed.) 

C.  The  Federal  Government  should 
take  both  of  the  above  steps.  (12  per- 
cent agreed.) 

D.  The  Federal  Government  should 
reduce  its  involvement  in  education. 
Local  and  State  governments  can  do  a 
better  job  without  Federal  help  or  in- 
terference. (37  percent  agreed.) 

In  interpreting  the  results,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  a  total  of  57  per- 
cent cA"  and  "C"  combined)  supports 
more  direct  aid  to  public  schools.  A 
total  of  18  percent  of  Vermonters  ("B" 
and  "C  "  combined)  supports  tax  cred- 
its or  other  indirect  aid  to  private 
schools. 

These  figures  leave  no  doubt  that 
Vermonters  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  quality  of  our  public  schools,  and  a 
majority  believes  more  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  is  needed.  But 
the  37  percent  who  take  the  opposing 
view  are  a  significant  minority.  It  is 
clear  there  is  still  a  significant  level  of 
distrust  of  the  strings  which  might  be 
attached  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Vermonters  were  asked  what  action, 
if  any.  Congress  should  take  this  year 
with  regard  to  the  ERA.  Three  options 
were  listed: 

A.  Approve  the  ERA  in  its  original 
form,  to  give  the  States  another 
chance  to  consider  ratification  of  it. 
(35  percent  agreed.) 


B.  Approve  the  ERA  with  one  modi- 
fication: a  provision  to  assure  it  will 
still  be  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  obligations  of  men  and  women  in 
laws  relating  to  the  military  draft  and 
assignment  to  combat  duty.  (29  per- 
cent agreed.) 

C.  Reject  the  ERA.  because  present 
constitutional  law  adequately  protects 
the  rights  of  women.  (36  percent 
agreed.) 

Since  Vermont  has  been  on  record  in 
favor  of  ERA  for  longer  than  most 
other  States,  I  frankly  expected  an 
even  higher  level  of  support  for  its  re- 
vival. Perhaps  there  is  frustration  over 
the  setbacks  that  have  occurred  over  a 
great  many  years  of  effort,  or  a  feeling 
that  it  would  be  more  productive  for 
now  to  focus  on  other  specific  legisla- 
tive initiatives  to  further  the  cause  of 
equal  rights. 

Even  so.  a  big  majority  _5f  Ver- 
monters^64  percent —expressed  sup- 
port for  revival  of  ERA  in  one  form  or 
another.  Despite  a  division  of  opinion 
on  its  application  to  military  service 
obligations,  it  is  clear  that  most  Ver- 
monters believe  it  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  continue  the  effort  to  enact 
an  equal  rights  amendment. 

VERMONT  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  sev- 
eral months  ago  this  Chamber  ap- 
proved legislation  to  put  to  rest  the 
long  dispute  over  additional  wilderness 
designations  for  Vermont's  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest. 

That  legislation  was,  and  is.  a  care- 
fully crafted  compiomise.  intended  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  all  factions  of  Vermonters  on 
this  sensitive  issue.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  a  great 
many  Vermonters.  I  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant to  test  public  opinion  on  the  issue 
one  more  time,  prior  to  its  final  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Three  options  were  listed,  and  Ver- 
monters were  asked  to  check  the  one 
closest  to  their  views.  The  options 
were  a  little  complex,  but  generally 
represent  the  range  of  opinions  which 
had  been  expressed  during  the  exten- 
sive consideration  of  this  measure. 

A.  The  original  bill  introduced  by 
Vermont's  congressional  delegation, 
designating  65,000  acres  of  the  federal- 
ly owned  forest  as  wilderness,  should 
be  adopted.  This  bill  was  a  compro- 
mise, as  proponents  had  sought 
100.000  acres.  Leaving  86  percent  of 
Vermont's  public  forestland  (78  per- 
cent of  the  Green  Mountain  Forest) 
for  nonwilderness  use  was  more  than 
reasonable.  (44  percent  of  Vermonters 
agreed  with  this  position.) 

B.  The  compromise  bill  negotiated 
by  Vermont's  delegation  and  already 
approved  by  the  House,  should  be 
passed  into  law.  This  bill,  which  desig- 
nates about  40,000  acres  of  the  nation- 
al forest  as  wilderness  and  about 
22,000  acres  as  a  national  recreation 
area,   meets  the  most   important  con- 
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cerns  of  all  factions.  (42  percent 
agreed.) 

C.  No  further  permanent  wilderness 
should  be  designated  in  Vermont  for 
the  indefinite  future.  All  lands  not 
presently  in  permanent  wilderness 
ought  to  be  returned  promptly  to  con- 
tinuing professional  multiple-use  man- 
agement by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
The  compromise  bill  proposed  by  the 
Vermont  congressional  delegation 
should  be  killed— 14  percent  agreed. 

Despite  a  division  of  opinion  on  the 
extent  of  the  compromise,  the  results 
clearly  underscore  the  belief  of  a  large 
majority  of  Vermonters  that  after  all 
these  years  of  consideration,  we 
should  enact  legislation  to  designate 
additional  wilderness  areas  without 
further  delay. 

Since  the  affected  land  is  entirely 
within  the  State  of  Vermont.  I  trust 
that  all  involved  in  this  decision  will 
continue  to  respect  the  views  of  the 
people  of  Vermont. 

USE  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  my  10  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
Chamber,  the  annual  questionnaire 
has  become  an  extremely  valuable 
tool,  which  is  referred  to  throughout 
each  year  in  my  office  as  a  routine 
part  of  our  analysis  of  new  legislative 
proposals. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  public  opinion  surveys.  The 
categories  of  opinion  are  inherently 
arbitrary,  and  the  results  lack  the  im- 
portant personal  insights  which  are 
contained  in  the  thousands  of  letters 
and  personal  comments  I  receive  from 
Vermonters.  Therefore,  the  question- 
naire is  a  valuable  complement  to 
those  forms  of  expression,  but  never 
could  be  a  substitute. 

Obviously,  the  votes  all  of  us  cast  in 
this  Chamber  are  ultimately  decisions 
of  conscience.  What  is  right  is  not 
always  what  is  popular.  But  none  of  us 
can  hope  to  be  an  opinion  leader  with- 
out constant  effort  to  tap  into  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

The  questionnaire  is  an  important 
part  of  that  effort  in  my  office.  Over 
the  years  I  have  become  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  active  involvement  of 
Vermonters,  and  by  the  depth  of  their 
insights  into  the  complex  issues  we 
face  in  Congress. 

The  more  than  13.000  Vermonters 
who  participated  in  this  year's  ques- 
tionnaire have  my  sincere  gratitude. 
They  have  provided  an  excellent 
policy  guide  for  a  great  many  of  the 
most  significant  issues  that  face  us 
now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.» 
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ANSEL  ADAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  that 
we  learned  this  week  of  the  death  of 
the  master  photographer.  Ansel 
Adams,  whose  works  are  familiar  to 
millions  of  Americans.  For  over  50 
years.  Mr.  Adams  meticulously  record- 
ed our  Nation's  wilderness,  making 
him  the  most  widely  exhibited,  pub- 
lished, and  best-known  photographer 
of  our  time.  His  majestic  photographs 
of  America's  landscape  capture  the 
awesomeness  of  nature  with  their  bril- 
liant clarity  and  precision. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  in  1980.  deserves 
special  recognition  for  his  important 
contributions  to  photographic  technol- 
ogy and  its  recognition  as  a  major  art 
form.  A  cofounder  of  the  Department 
of  Photography  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  he  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  teacher,  critic,  and 
author. 

Ansel  Adams  was  no  stranger  to 
Washington's  politics.  Through  his 
love  of  nature,  he  fought  to  protect 
the  wilderness  which  he  so  carefully 
recorded  on  film.  Actively  involved  in 
en\ironmental  preservation,  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Sierra  Club  from  1934 
to  1971.  His  effectiveness  as  a  lobbyist 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
in  California. 

Ansel  Adams'  vision  of  nature 
through  the  photographic  eye  has 
become  an  indelible  image  of  our 
country.  He  will  be  remembered  with 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  devo- 
tion to  his  art  and  his  evocation  of  the 
precision  and  grandeur  of  the  Ameri- 
can landscape. • 


ANOTHER  COMMENDATION  FOR 
THE  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIP 
YARD  ON  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
tired  of  constantly  hearing  adverse 
stories,  frequently  unsubstantiated, 
about  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  of 
how  unmotivated  Government  work- 
ers supposedly  are.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues tend  to  be  long  on  criticism 
and  all  too  short  on  praise  for  Federal 
employees. 

Well,  today.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  story  complimen- 
tary of  Federal  workers  who  have  re- 
ceived due  recognition  for  a  job  well 
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done.  I  am  referring  to  the  dedicated 
workers  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  in  Long  Beach.  Calif.  Once 
again,  the  e.xcellence  of  their  work  has 
prompted  an  official  commendation. 
In  a  recent  me.ssage  to  the  shipyard. 
Vice  Adm.  E.  B.  Fowler,  Naval  Sea  Sy.s- 
tem.s  Commander,  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation and  extended  his  congratu- 
lations to  the  shipyard  for  completing 
the  overhaul  of  the  U.S.S.  Ogden 
ahead  of  schedule.  In  his  message. 
Vice  Admiral  Fowler  .stated: 

A  po.sitive  aggres-sive  attitude  continually 
maintained  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
and  by  the  U.S.S.  Ogden  crew  tliroughoiit 
her  overhaul  combined  to  deliver  the  ship 
early.  To  produce  .such  positive  results 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
mutual  determination,  cooperation,  and 
team  effort  exhibited  by  both  Shipyard  and 
ship's  force  personnel.  Particularly  signifi- 
cant in  this  achievement  was  the  Shipyard's 
ability  to  convert  a  work  package  written  by 
and  for  a  private  shipyard  availability  . 
without  benefit  of  a  ship  check.  The  Ship- 
yard also  had  to  overcome  significant  obsta- 
cles encountered  because  of  late  delivery  of 
.  .  .  material  and  equipment  and  significant 
shortfalls  ...  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  team  for 
having  distinguished  themselves  with  such 
outstanding  professional  performance  in 
support  of  the  Fleet  .  .  .  well  done! 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  join 
with  Vice  Admiral  Fowler  in  extending 
my  commendations  and  congratula- 
tions to  Capt.  George  Fink.  Shipyard 
Commander,  and  to  all  the  dedicated 
employees  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  on  another  job  well  done. 
This  is  the  .same  team  that  delivered 
the  U.S.S.  \cw  Jersey  in  1982  ahead  of 
schedule  and  within  budget.  The  fact 
that  the  Xew  Jersey  has  been  able  to 
stay  deployed  so  long,  most  recently 
off  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  without  a 
service  call  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  work  the  shipyard  delivers. 
Their  performance  once  again  con- 
firms their  great  devotion  to  uphold- 
ing their  motto:  "Can  Do!'» 
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MORE  ARMS  IN  GRENADA 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OK  MKHK.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursditv.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  this  interesting  newspa- 
per article  about  Cuban  weapons 
caches  on  Grenada  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  As  tiiore  and  more  infor- 
mation comes  to  our  attention  about 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban  plans  for  that 
island,  the  more  I  realize  that  what 
our  Government  did  in  October  was 
just  and  proper. 

With  large  numbers  of  Soviet. 
Cuban.  Bulgarian.  North  Korean. 
Libyan,  and  East  German  advi.sers.  the 
small  island  of  Grenada  was  being 
turned  into  a  new  Cuba  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Millions  of  rounds  of  ammuni- 
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tion,  weapons,  and  related  items  of 
military  equipment,  to  include  antiair- 
craft weapons  and  armored  personnel 
carriers,  were  initially  found  on  the 
island  after  our  troops  mounted  their 
successful  rescue  operation.  Although 
our  forces  thought  that  they  had 
found  just  about  all  of  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  military  equipment,  the  follow- 
ing news  release  shows  that  the 
Cubans  had  hidden  more  ammunition 
and  weapons  in  their  Embassy  on  the 
island.  Perhaps  they  left  the  weapons 
supply  in  their  Embassy  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  when  they  would 
return  and  again  force  their  will  on 
the  freedom-loving  Grenadian  people. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  about  the 
Cuban  takeover  of  Grenada  is  that  the 
Cuban  Amba.ssador  there  became  the 
most  powerful  man  on  the  island  and 
essentially  "ran  the  show."  Although 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  Maurice 
Bishop,  complained  bitterly  about  his 
loss  of  authority  and  control,  little 
could  be  done  since  the  Cubans  and 
their  friends  held  all  the  cards  and  all 
the  weapons.  Once  again,  force  is  the 
name  of  the  game  these  days. 

After  Bishop  returned  from  the 
United  States  and  tried  to  steer  his 
governiTient  along  a  more  moderate 
course,  the  more  radical  Marxist-Len- 
inists decided  that  he  was  not  serving 
the  Interests  of  the  revolution.  A  few 
days  later.  Bishop  and  a  number  of  his 
followers  were  brutally  gunned  down 
near  a  fort  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  which 
drives  Marxism-Leninism  is  the  belief 
that  force  can  and  must  be  u.sed  to 
attain  the  goals  of  the  revolution.  Is 
there  any  wonder  then  that  the  little 
island  of  Grenada  was  overflowing 
with  a  wide  range  of  Soviet  and  East- 
ern bloc  military  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel? 

The  recent  arms  cache  at  the  aban- 
doned Cuban  Emba.ssy  is  a  stark  re- 
minder that  the  Soviets.  Cubans,  and 
their  Eastern  European  friends,  to  in- 
clude Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  mean  busi- 
ness. 

With  these  observations  in  mind.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Arms  Pound  Under  Cuban  Embassy  Floor 
IN  Grenada 

St.  Georges.  Grenada.— A  large  cache  of 
arms  including  automatic  rifles  and  1  mil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition  has  been  found 
hidden  under  a  floor  in  the  Cuban  Emba.ssy. 
Grenada  s  interim  government  said  Tues- 
day. 

The  government  information  service  .said 
troops  of  the  Caribbean  Peacekeeping 
Forces,  acting  on  a  tip  from  a  Grenadian 
guard  placed  in  the  Cuban  Emba.ssy  com- 
pound in  Morne  Jaloux  near  St.  Georges, 
found  the  weapons  and  ammunition  March 
26  in  a  closet  with  a  fal.se  floor. 

The  weapons  included  49  American-made 
M-16  and  40  Ru.ssian  AK  47  automatic 
rifles,  numerous  hand  guns  and  three 
rocket  propelled  grenade  launchers,  along 
with  the  ammunition,  the  government  .said. 
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A  government  statement  made  no  men- 
tion as  to  whether  the  weapons  were  in 
working  condition,  but  said  they  would  be 
placed  on  display  Thursday  at  Fort  Rupert, 
scene  of  the  Oct.  19  mas.sacre  In  which 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  at  least 
two  dozen  others  were  killed. 

The  .search  of  the  Cuban  Emba.ssy  took 
place  after  the  .sole  remaining  Cuban  diplo- 
mat In  Grenada,  charge  d'affaires  Gaston 
Diaz,  left  the  island  March  19. 

The  announcement  came  a  day  before  the 
start  of  a  preliminary  Inquiry  into  murder 
and  conspiracy  charges  against  20  people  In 
connection  with  the  October  1983  coup  that 
toppled  Bishop's  Cuban-backed  government. 

The  hearing  will  consider  murder  and  con- 
spiracy charges  again.st  the  20  suspects.  If 
Magistrate  Lyie  St.  Paul  finds  probable 
cau.se  on  the  charges,  they  will  face  trial  at 
a  later  date. 

Among  tho.se  charged  with  murder  are 
former  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Bernard 
Coard.  his  wife.  Phyllis,  and  Gen.  Hudson 
Austin,  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Mili- 
tary Council  that  ruled  Grenada  for  six 
days  until  the  Oct.  25  invasion  by  U.S.  and 
Caribbean  troops. 

Invading  forces  initially  encountered  stiff 
resistance  from  some  600  well-armed  Cuban 
reservists  working  on  the  Point  Salines  air- 
field, financed  by  Cuban  and  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions. 

But  with  American  backing.  Gov.  General 
Sir  Paul  Scoon  expelled  Cuban.  Soviet  and 
Libyan  diplomats,  and  eventually,  all  the 
Cuban  reservists. 

A  search  of  the  Soviet  diplomats'  luggage 
at  the  airfield  before  they  left  the  island  un- 
co\ered  a  large  number  of  weapons,  mostly 
.•\K  47's.  which  U.S.  -servicemen  confi.scated. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  invasion.  U.S. 
troops  found  dozens  of  weapons  caches  in 
.searches  of  the  island,  and  offered  rewards 
to  Grenadians  who  turned  in  weapons  I  hey 
had  harbored  or  found  abandoned. 

The  Caribbean  Peace-keeping  Force,  made 
up  of  .soldiers  from  several  Caribbean  na- 
tions, took  over  protection  of  Grenada  after 
American  troops  left  the  island.* 


CLARENCE  AYERS:  THE 
HIGHEST  AND  THE  BEST 

HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  my  .years  of  public  .service. 
I  have  met  countless  individuals, 
among  them  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  powerful,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
expert.  Yet.  I  came  to  realize  that  the 
most  important  attribute  an  individual 
can  possess  is  the  willingness  to  make 
a  contribution  to  his  community.  Had 
I  gone  in  search  of  a  man  imbued  with 
the  highest  .sense  of  contribution,  I 
would  not  have  had  to  .search  past  my 
own  congressional  district  because 
Clarence  Ayers.  of  Gainesville,  is  this 
sense  of  contribution  personified. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  rarely  hon- 
ored in  his  own  hometown,  yet  the 
Gainesville  Sun  and  the  residents  of 
Gainesville  have  honored  Mr.  Ayers 
with   the  Gainesville  Suns  "Twenty- 


first  Annual  Community  Service 
Award.  "  I  know  of  no  one,  nationwide, 
who  deserves  such  an  honor  more 
than  Clarence  and  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Gainesville  Sun  so  that 
others  may  know  him  to  be,  as  I  know 
him,  the  highest  and  the  best: 

In  1954,  ClarerKc  Ayers  listened  to  en- 
irealles  from  his  wife  and  children  that 
they  should  move  .south  and  escape  the  bad 
weather  that  rocketed  down  from  Canada  to 
buffet  their  home  in  Aberdeen.  S.D. 

So  Ayers  moved  to  Gainesville,  a  town  he 
never  had  .seen  but  which  had  the  small 
size,  growth  potential  and  mostly  'he  cli- 
mate that  would  be  right  for  his  wife  and 
six  children. 

He  quickly  became  enthralled  with 
Gainesville,  then  a  placid,  almost  bucolic 
place  with  trees  right  in  the  middle  of  Uni- 
versity Avenue  and  cows  grazing  on  much  of 
the  acreage  now  occupied  by  shopping  malls 
and  planned  unit  developments. 

It  didn't  take  any  great  mastermind  to 
see  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  growth." 
.said  Ayers.  "The  Sun  Belt  was  picked  to 
make  great  strides  In  growth,  the  Universit.v 
of  Florida  was  popping  at  the  .seams,  veter- 
ans were  getting  out  of  school,  .so  it  didn't 
take  a  crystal  ball  to  see  that  Gainesville 
would  grow." 

Ayers  had  much  to  do  with  the  expansion 
of  Gainesville.  As  a  banker,  especially  a 
president  of  the  powerful  Atlantic  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  he  loaned  the  money  which 
helped  build  new  homes  and  buslnes.ses 
ranging  from  an  envelope  plant  to  auto  dis- 
tributorships. 

But  what  earned  Clarence  Ayers  the 
Gainesville  Sun's  21st  Annual  Community 
Service  Award  is  his  of f-t he-job.  private  ef- 
forts to  expand  and  improve  health  care, 
education  and  the  general  quality  of  life  for 
which  Gainesville  has  become  known. 

A  number  of  Galnesvllle-area  residents 
wrote  letters  of  endorsement  for  Ayers.  who 
was  selected  from  among  14  candidates  by  a 
panel  of  judges  not  connected  with  the  Sun. 
Letters  recommending  Ayers  show  a  re- 
markable consistency  in  their  descriptions 
of  an  una.ssuming.  kindly  and  self-effacing 
man  who  nevertheless  became  one  of 
Gainesville's  effective  movers  and  shakers. 

"Kindly  and  gracious  at  all  times."  was 
one  description  of  Ayers. 

"Fine  gentleman."  said  another.  "The 
highest  and  the  best.  " 

"A  quiet,  courteous  and  thoughtful 
per.son."  agreed  a  third. 

Ayers.  evidently.  ha.s  not  changed.  In  a 
story  published  in  the  Sun  in  1976.  Bob 
Hester,  then-president  of  the  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Mid-Flori- 
da, said.  "He  just  isn't  the  gladhand.  slap- 
you-on-the-back  .sort  of  person  that  a  lot  of 
executives  that  attain  his  position  are.  But 
don't  let  that  reservation  fool  you. 

The  reservation  of  Ayers  when  serving  the 
community  is  a  matter  of  speaking  .softly 
while  carrying  the  big  stick.  An  accomplish- 
ment most  remembered  is  the  way  In  which 
Ayers  a-s  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alachua 
General  Hospital  directed  the  liospital  out 
of  its  financial  woes,  planned  for  expansion, 
and  turned  AGH  into  a  competitive  health 
institution. 

""We  had  real  problems.  "  said  Ayers  in 
typical  understatement.  "We  lost  $1  million 
in  one  year  and  for  three  years  It  was  a  real 
struggle.  "We  enlarged  the  hospital,  doubled 
its  size.  We  had  to.  to  survive.  Patients  were 
in  the  aisles  down  there." 
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Ayers  has.  to  varying  extents,  given  time 
to  the  Gainesville  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Santa  Fe  Health  Care  Systems,  the 
Committee  of  100.  youth  sports  activities 
and  his  church. 

What  happens.  If  you're  willing  to  get  in- 
volved, you  get  into  organizations  and  work 
with  them.  Then  others  want  your  time: 
too.  "  said  Ayers.  "You  finally  reach  a  point 
where  there's  no  more  time  to  give.  Then 
you  have  to  be  selective  in  what  you  do. '" 

For  17  years— since  1967  — Ayers  has  found 
time  in  his  schedule  to  serve  on  the  Sanle 
Fe  Community  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
Presiding  over  the  colleges  governing  board 
three  terms  as  chairman.  Ayers  displays 
those  proprietary  Insights  of  a  banker  by 
questioning  contracts  and  carefully  viewing 
expen.ses  which  dont  .seem  to  make  sense. 

Ye[  there  is  more  to  Ayers"  interest  in 
education  than  .scrutinizing  the  ledgers. 
Basic  compa.ssion  seems  a  motivation;  testi- 
monials about  his  humanity  are  abundant, 
but  the  best  evidence  Is  his  view  that  the 
community  college  "open  door  "  pollc.v  of  ad- 
mitting most  state  high  school  graduates 
provides  education  and  a  better  life  for 
people  who  otherwi.se  might  have  had  to 
.settle  for  a  les.ser  existence. 

"You  can  argue  about  the  open  door,  but 
It  permitted  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  get  a 
better  education  and  employ  ihemsehes 
where  they  never  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity." said  Ayers.  "When  I  go  out  at 
graduation  time  and  see  the  families  of  th(> 
students— they  can  be  young  or  old.  it 
makes  no  difference— it  really  strikes  a 
strain  in  the  heart  to  see  someone  in  the 
family  do  something  in  education. 

"Its  probably  the  first  time  .someone  in 
the  family  did  something  in  the  education 
field,  probably  'he  first  one  In  the  family  'o 
go  beyond  high  school.  They  seem  to  go  on 
and  compete  with  upper  division  <unl\ersl- 
ty)  graduates.  They  fight,  .scrap  and  get 
their  share  of  education  and  come  out  of  it. 
I  think,  as  much  better  student.s." 

Ayers'  higher  education  experience  was  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  a 
light  but  elusive  tailback  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Southeastern  Conference.  Ayers  was 
150  pounds  when  running  out  of  the  UK 
backfleld.  a  welgiit  he  still  maintains. 

In  1936  A.vers  graduated  from  UK  and 
married  his  hometown  sweetheart.  Isabelle, 
The  nation  was  In  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  Ayers  accepted  a  lone  job 
offer  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  Co.  Times, 
though,  became  even  harder  when  America 
entered  World  War  II  in  1941. 

North  Africa  and.  eventually.  France  were 
the  wartime  destinations  for  Lt.  Ayers.  a 
supply  officer  who  to  this  day  Is  quietly 
amazed  that  the  first  load  shipped  into  Mar- 
seille was  not  combat  materiel  for  American 
troops  but  rather  sacks  of  flour  for  French 
refugees. 

"The  service  was  an  enlightening  experi- 
ence." said  the  laconic  Ayers.  "but  it  cer- 
tainly Is  something  you  dont  want  to  do 
every  day.  Once  is  enough,  and  1  was  fortu- 
nate in  my  a.sslgnments  because  1  had  a  lot 
of  friends  and  learned  that  this  person  wa.s 
killed  or  that  person  was  incapacitated. 
Anyone  who  came  through  It  whole  ought 
to  be  thankful." 

After  the  war  Ayers  found  work  with  a 
consumer  loan  company,  and  he  began  his 
banking  career  in  Aberdeen.  S.D.  Ayers  en- 
joyed the  friends  he  met  In  Aberdeen,  but 
the  cilys  "pretty  severe"  weather  induced 
him  to  move  south  to.  as  It  happens.  Gaines- 
ville. 

Ayers  never  anticipated  becoming  a  bank 
president,  but  in  1967  he  became  the  chief 
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executive  for  the  Atlantic  First  National 
Bank.  The  power  over  vast  amounts  of 
money  .settled  well  on  Ayers.  a  private  exec- 
utive who  felt  that  a  bank  has  an  almost 
public  duty  to  its  community. 

"I  never  did  believe  thai  money  does  any 
good  in  a  vault  or  in  investment  bonds 
Txcepl  as  neces.sary."  said  Ayers.  ""you  use 
money  when  you  can  use  it  to  advantage 
and  pay  back  what  you  borrowed.  Where  it 
can.  a  bank's  obligation  is  to  the  communi-. 

ly. 

"The  money's  built  a  lot  of  businesses 
around  town  and  it's  built  a  lot  of  homes. 
It's  helped  people  in  busincs-s  to  grow.  Some 
fell  by  the  wayside  but  the  majority  ful- 
filled their  promises  because  their  plans 
worked  out," 

The  71-year  old  Ayers  retired  from  bank- 
ing a  few  years  ago  and.  in  accustomed  fash- 
ion, used  the  earned  rest  as  a  "semi-relire- 
ment""  where  various  causes  always  .seem  to 
demand  attention. 

Recreation  consists  mostly  of  golfing,  a 
sport  in  which  Ayers  is  a  self -described 
"once-a-month-hacker.  "  and  attending  bas- 
ketball games  at  the  University  of  Florida 
or  at  area  high  schools.  However,  a  .serious 
illness  has  curtailed  the  outside  activities 
once  fa\  ored  by  Ayers, 

Until  I  got  sick  I  was  in  kind  of  an  active 
semi-retirement."  .said  Ayers,  "Id  work  a 
few  times  a  week  and  the  rest  of  my  time 
would  be  spent  with  Santa  Fe  Health  Care 
S.vsiems  or  something  .somebody  else 
wanted  me  to  do." 

Ayers  also  Is  a  casual  fisherman,  the  kind 
who  enjoys  the  .scenery  whether  or  not  fish 
are  caught.  He  fondly  recalls  breakfasts 
that  tasted  good  at  4  a.m..  lolling  around  in 
a  small  boat,  and  pulling  up  on  a  bank  for  a 
box  lunch. 

Although  he  doesnt  get  outside  much 
nowadays.  Ayers  carries  in  his  mind  the 
images  of  dawn  on  a  North  Florida  lake,  of 
the  mist,  quiet,  and  perhaps  most  of  all.  res- 
pite from  a  life  that  hasnt  given  him  much 
time  to  be  alone. 

"It  was  real  nice  to  be  out  on  a  lake 
early.  "  .said  Ayers.  "You  can  watch  the  fish 
jumping,  the  birds  coming  In.  And  it  was 
quiet."* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
STS-41C  CREW  AND  JAMES  VAN 
HOFTEN 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  C'^l.IFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  the 
Representative  from  Riverside.  Calif., 
home  of  A.stronaut  James  Van  Hoften, 
one  of  the  astronauts  who  repaired 
the  solar  maximuin  satellite.  I  com- 
mend the  crew  and  the  control  team 
^  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  for 
their  success  in  repair  of  this  satellite. 
Future  cost  savings  and  scientific  ben- 
efits are  far  reaching.  Rather  than 
being  restricted  to  co.stly  and  time-con- 
suming replacement  of  a  malfunction- 
ing satellite,  we  have  now  demonstrat- 
ed an  alternative;  we  can  retrieve  and 
repair  satellites.  Plans  are  already 
being  developed  to  attempt  a  similar 
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rescue  and  repair  mission  on  two  re- 
cently lost  communications  satellites. 
If  successful,  this  effort  would  produce 
savings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  owners  of  these  satellites. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  the 
crew,  and  to  NASA.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. • 


GRACE  COMMISSION 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  quite  interested  in  the  Grace 
Commission,  its  reports  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  General 
Accounting  Office  review  of  the  re- 
ports. 

First,  a  bit  of  history.  The  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972  sets 
up  certain  requirements  for  advisory 
committees.  Those  requirements  in- 
clude, in  pertinent  part,  an  annual 
report  by  the  President  to  Congress  in- 
cluding— 

The  activitifs.  status,  and  changes  in  the 
composition  of  advisory  committees  in  exist- 
ence during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  report  shall  contain  the  name  of  every 
advisory  committee,  the  date  of  and  author- 
ity for  its  creation,  its  termination  date  or 
the  dale  it  is  to  make  a  report,  its  functions, 
a  reference  to  the  reports  it  ha.s  submitted. 
a  statement  of  whether  it  is  an  ad  hoc  or 
continuing  body,  the  dates  of  Its  meetings, 
the  names  and  occupations  of  its  current 
members,  and  the  total  estimated  annual 
cost  to  the  United  States  to  fund,  service, 
supply,  and  maintain  such  committee.  (5 
U.S.C.  Ap.  l.Sec.  6c). 

The  Grace  Commission  was  orga- 
nized in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
these  requirements.  Given  that  indi- 
viduals from  industries  regulated  by 
specific  agencies  reviewed  those  same 
agencies,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  would  be  awkward  to 
report  the  names  and  occupations  of 
the  reviewers. 

Moving  on  toward  .some  of  the  gen- 
eral a.ssumptions  of  the  Commission,  it 
is  important  that  we  apply  an  analytic 
eye.  For  example,  the  Commission  as- 
sumed a  10-percent  inflation  rate  and 
a  10-percent  interest  rate  over  3  years. 
Given  that  the  inflation  rate  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  interest  rate  with  risk 
and  profit  raising  the  interest  rate 
over  the  inflation  rate,  one  can  readily 
see  that  the  Commission  used  parallel 
rates  which  are  an  economic  impossi- 
bility. This  is  particularly  curious  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  since  1981  the 
United  States  has  experienced  the 
highest  real  interest  rates— the  differ- 
ence between  inflation  and  the  inter- 
est rate— since  the  Great  Depression. 
Uncertainty  about  inflation  coupled 
with  the  ever  present  incentive  for 
profit,  or  getting  whatever  the  market 
will  bear,  has  kept  long-term  real  in- 
terest   rates  at   unprecedented   highs. 
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To  assume,  therefore  that  interest  and 
inflation  rates  will  be  close— much  less 
the  same— is  absurd. 

The  gross  amount  of  savings  over  3 
years  projected  by  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion was  $424  billion  but  Mr.  J.  Peter 
Grace  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  February  8.  1984. 
that  the  3-year  savings  were  not  for 
any  particular  3  years  and  definitely 
not  for  the  next  3  years.  The  CBO- 
GAO  study  concluded  that  potential 
savings  over  3  years  could  be  $98  bil- 
lion. The  Commi-ssion  takes  its  esti- 
mate from  the  nearly  2,500  recommen- 
dations that  it  made.  Of  those  recom- 
mendations, CBO-GAO  believed  that 
242  recommendations  had  merit  and 
of  these.  150  had  previously  been 
made  by  the  GAO. 

This  brief  overview  of  the  Grace 
Commission  provides  some  insight  into 
the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise 
when  applied  to  government.  Recom- 
mending what  has  been  recommended 
in  the  past  or  what  is  in  the  process  of 
implementation  does  not  strike  me  as 
very  creative.  Grace  Commission  pro- 
posals which  require  major  policy  or 
statutory  changes  are  indicative  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  government.  Unlike  private  indus- 
try, government  cannot  abandon  mar- 
kets that  are  unprofitable.  Govern- 
mental services  necessarily  flow  to 
those  people  and  those  areas  of  en- 
deavor which  are  most  costly  and  least 
likely  to  be  sought  out  by  private  in- 
dustry. This  is  the  reality  of  govern- 
ment service.* 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMEN 
AEROMODELERS  ORGANIZATION 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Flying  Dutchmen  Aeromodelers  Orga- 
nization of  Reading.  Pa.  This  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
outstanding  organization,  which  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  respected 
clubs  in  model  aviation  in  the  country. 

The  Flying  Dutchmen  Aeromodelers 
Organization  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics 
and  a  member  of  the  Federation  Aer- 
onautique  Internationals  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association.  When 
they  began  in  1934,  the  Flying  Dutch- 
men Aeromodelers  Organization  flew 
from  baseball  diamonds,  playgrounds, 
and  abandoned  fields.  As  their  mem- 
bership grew,  they  established  a  per- 
manent flying  field.  In  1948,  the  club 
rebuilt  Drenkel  Field  and  it  was  used 
successfully  until  1967. 

At  that  time  the  field  came  into  dis- 
repair and  the  club  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  city  government  established  a 
renovated  Drenkel  Field,  home  of  the 
Flying  Dutchmen  Organization,  which 
has  become  the  finest  control  line 
flying  site  in  the  United  States.  Open 
to  the  public,  the  field  has  four  fully 
paved  flying  circles,  picnic  tables  and 
grills,  bleacher  and  park  bench  seat- 
ing, and  a  fully  paved  parking  lot.  Pri- 
marily a  control  line  club,  the  Flying 
Dutchmen  also  fly  all  facets  of  the 
hobby:  Control  line,  radio  control,  free 
flight,  and  rubber  power. 

The  Flying  Dutchmen  Aeromodelers 
Organization  is  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing model  aviation  as  a  family  hobby 
and  sport.  They  have  worked  with 
many  local  and  national  civic  groups 
including  the  Easter  Seals  Foimdation. 
AMBUCS.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Read- 
ing Rehabilitation  Hospital,  the  Opti- 
mist Club.  Schuylkill  River  Greenway 
Association,  numerous  church  groups, 
and  television.  Each  year  the  club 
travels  across  the  country  performing 
for  the  general  public.  They  do  an  av- 
erage of  40  shows  per  year. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Flying 
Dutchmen  Aeromodelers  Organization 
on  their  50lh  anniversary  and  in  wish- 
ing them  many  more  years  of  contin- 
ued success. • 


WHERE  IS  THE  BEEF  IN  JAPAN? 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

Of    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
April  12,  1984,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  senseless  ob- 
stinancy  by  the  Japanese  Government 
on  the  subject  of  meat  import  quotas 
and  the  implications  it  has  for  the 
Japanese  consumer. 

The  recent  trade  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  raises  the  quota  of  imported 
American  beef  of  30.800  metric  tons  b.y 
6.900  metric  tons  per  year  for  4  years. 
Although  this  90  percent  increase  in 
beef  imports  may  be  considered  gener- 
ous by  the  Japanese  Government,  it 
means  only  2  additional  ounces  of  beef 
per  Japanese  citizen  per  year. 

The  Japanese  consumer  has  for 
years  desired  to  purchase  greater 
quantities  of  beef  to  supplement  their 
diets.  Unfortunately.  Japan's  meager 
beef  industry  and  the  quota  on  im- 
ported beef  have  priced  beef  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  Japanese  consumers. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  further  relax  its  import 
quota  on  American  beef  illustrates  the 
power,  influence,  and  fear  wielded  by 
the  small  Japanese  agricultural  popu- 
lation. In  bowing  to  the  .selfish  inter- 
ests of  this  tiny  minority,  the  Japa- 
nese  Government   continues   to   deny 
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the  vast  majority  of  its  population  of 
nutritious  high-quality,  low-cost  beef. 
As  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
beef,  the  United  States  is  in  the  best 
position  to  fill  the  demand  of  Japa- 
nese consumers  for  more  quality  beef. 
For  Nebraska,  one  of  our  Nations 
largest  beef-producing  States,  the 
recent  trade  agreement  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  expanding  the  Japa- 
nese market.  While  the  quota  is  still 
too  low.  and  there  is  still  a  quota  to 
limit  imported  meat,  it  is  a  necessary 
and  positive  first  step  by  the  Japanese 
to  open  their  market  to  imported  beef. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  Washington 
Post  notes,  the  real  losers  in  this  ongo- 
ing trade  dispute  are  not  just  the 
American  cattlemen  but  the  Japanese 
consumers. 

Trading  Beef 

The  Japanese  were  wise  to  .settle  the  ran- 
corous quarrel  over  their  beef  import  quotas 
last  weekend.  They  would  have  been  wiser 
to  settle  it  a  good  deal  sooner. 

In  economic  terms,  tlie  whole  question  is 
trivial.  But  the  Japanese  negotiators  stuck 
fast,  month  after  month,  protesting  that 
they  couldn't  move  because  beef  producers 
are  very  influential  in  Japanese  politics.  No 
doubt  they  are  influential.  So  what?  Im- 
ports of  Japanese  cars  and  Japanese  steel 
into  this  country  have  generated  political 
trouble  for  a  succession  of  American  presi- 
dents on  a  scale  far  beyond  any  challenge 
that  beef  growers  can  raise  to  a  Japanese 
prime  minister. 

Perhaps  it  bears  repeating  that  there  is 
only  one  good  reason  for  allowing  Japanese 
cars  and  steel  into  this  country.  It's  not  to 
accommodate  Japanese  producers,  but  to 
benefit  American  customers.  Those  benefits 
are  substantial.  Similarly,  the  best  rea.son 
for  the  Japanese  government  to  let  in  more 
beef  is  not  to  please  American  cattlemen 
but  to  improve  the  diet  of  Its  own  people. 

But  rising  imports  change  a  country's  eco- 
nomic life,  and  it's  a  kind  of  change  that 
always  draws  a  political  reaction.  It's  a  go\ - 
ernment's  job  to  deal  with  these  side  effects, 
not  to  let  them  paralyze  it. 

By  resisting  desperately  on  minor  matters 
such  as  beef  Imports,  and  pushing  them  to 
the  brink  of  crisis  before  compromising. 
Japanese  negotiators  create  an  Impression 
of  obduracy.  It  does  not  .serve  Japanese  in- 
terests to  encourage  Americans  to  think  of 
trade  with  Japan  as  a  one-way  street  In 
which  even  the  most  modest  concessions  are 
made  grudgingly  and  only  after  Inordinate 
delay. 

That  impression  is  damaging  to  Japan, 
whose  prosperity  depends  heavily  on  access 
to  the  American  market.  It  is  also  unfair  to 
Japan  becau.se.  on  subjects  of  far  greater 
importance  than  beef  quota.s.  they  have 
taken  much  more  enlightened  positions. 
The  Japanese  government  is  now  proceed 
ing  toward  allowing  foreign  competition  in 
its  telecommunications  industry.  The  possi- 
bilities there  for  American  companies  are 
enormous. 

In  the  beef  case,  the  Japanese  allowed  the 
dispute  to  drag  on  much  too  long  at  too 
great  a  political  cost.  The  current  progress 
in  the  telecommunications  case  is  a  more 
hopeful  precedent  for  the  governance  of 
this  enormous  flow  of  trade  that  brings 
great  advantages  to  both  countries* 
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NUCLEAR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  week  we  have  been  hearing 
reports  that  President  Reagan  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  an  agreement  for 
nuclear  cooperation  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  during  his  visit 
there.  Such  an  agreement  would  be 
important  not  only  for  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations  and  our 
common  interests  in  expaiiding  Sino- 
American  trade,  but  it  also  would 
signal  that  the  world's  most  populous 
nation  has  cornmitted  itself  to  the 
goals  of  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

However,  as  valuable  as  such  an 
agreement  would  be.  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  become  complacent 
with  regard  to  the  legal  requirements 
of  our  nuclear  nonproliferation  laws. 
These  laws  were  developed  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  na- 
tions, and.  while  China  is  a  weapons 
state,  it  is  crucial  that  they  give  explic- 
it assurances  that  any  U.S.  nuclear 
technology  will  be  used  only  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  that  they  abide  by 
nonproliferation  restrictions  on.  the 
transfer  of  sensitive  nuclear  technolo- 
gy- 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  a  coop- 
erative agreement  are  spelled  out  in 
the  provisions  of  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  According  to 
statements  made  by  administration  of- 
ficials these  terms  ha\'e  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Chinese.  If  this  is  true,  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  applauded  for 
its  great  achievement.  However,  the 
administration's  record  to  date  on 
maintaining  a  strong  and  aggressive 
nonproliferation  policy  has  been  mis- 
erable. Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  pay  close  attention  to  the 
language  and  intent  of  the  agreement 
to  assure  the  law  has  been  followed 
before  we  fully  embrace  the  adminis- 
tration's actions. 

Last  December  I  wrote  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  urging  that  he  pursue 
certain  key  provisions  in  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese.  Senators 
Proxmire.  Roth,  and  Humphrey  sent 
a  separate,  but  similar  letter  urging 
the  same.  Hopefully,  he  took  our  rec- 
ommendations into  account  when  ne- 
gotiating the  agreement. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
quirements in  our  laws  and  the  obliga- 
tions and  conditions  we  have  placed  on 
other  valued  trade  partners  in  prior 
agreements.  To  fail  in  this  consistency 
will  only  undermine  our  ability  to 
maintain  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments and  may  ultimately  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  our  nonprolifera- 
tion efforts  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  and  a  copy 
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of  the  provisions  required  for  an 
agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation 
under  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  be  inserted  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conser- 
vation AND  Power  of  the  Com- 
mittee   ON    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 
Washington.  DC.  December  2.  1983. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  negotiations  are  currently  under 
way  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
<PRC)  on  an  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
with  the  United  States  governing  trade  of 
nuclear  power  technology.  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  efforts  to  establish  a  formal  rela- 
tionship with  the  Chinese  in  this  Important 
area  of  trade  provided  that  the  agreement 
be  drafted  as  prudently  as  possible  before  it 
Is  signed  and  reviewed  by  the  Congress. 

In  pursuit  of  a  prudent  agreement  I  would 
expect  that  the  President  would  not  waive 
any  pro\  ision  of  any  criteria  .set  forth  in 
Section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  addition,  I  would  expect  that  the  body 
of  the  Agreements'  text  Include  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1 )  An  explicit  pledge  by  the  PRC  not  to 
transfer  any  nuclear  weapons  hardware  or 
information  to  any  nation: 

(2)  An  explicit  agreement  that  the  PRC 
win  require,  as  a  condition  for  Its  own  nucle- 
ar cooperation  and  exports,  that  recipient 
States  place  all  of  their  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities under  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards. 

'3)  An  explicit  pledge  that  the  PRC  will 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  IAEA  to 
voluntarily  place  Its  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties under  IAEA  safeguards  according  to 
terms  Identical  with  tho.se  of  the  US-IAEA 
safeguards  agreement. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  provisions  must 
be  Included  in  the  main  text  of  any  nuclear 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  PRC  if  it  is 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  in  negotiat- 
ing this  agreement  to  further  the  goals  of 
nuclear  non-proliferation  by  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
for  those  goals.  Many  developing  nations 
look  to  the  People's  Republic  as  a  model  for 
economic  growth  and  their  development  de- 
cisions are  held  in  high  regard.  By  joining 
together  the  American  and  Chinese  people 
will  be  sending  a  strong  signal  to  other  na- 
tions that  nuclear  non-proliferation  coop- 
eration Is  fundamental  to  peaceful  economic 
development. 

I   would   hope  that   this  letter  would  be 
shared  with  the  PRC  negotiators. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Ottincer. 

Chairman. 

Sec  123.  Cooperation  With  Other  Nations 

No  cooperation  with  any  nation,  group  of 
nations  or  regional  defense  organization 
pursuant  to  section  53.  54.  a..  57.  64.  82.  91, 
103.  104.  or  144  shall  be  undertaken  until— 

a.  The  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  President, 
which  propo.sed  arrangement  shall  include 
the  terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature,  and 
.scope  of  the  cooperation:  and  shall  include 
the  following  requirements: 

(DA  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party 
that  safeguards  as  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment   for    cooperation    will    be    maintained 
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with  respect  to  all  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  transferred  pursuant  thereto, 
and  with  respect  to  all  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial used  in  or  produced  through  the  use  of 
such  nuclear  materials  and  equipment,  so 
long  as  the  material  or  equipment  remains 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  co- 
operating party,  irrespective  of  the  duration 
of  other  provisions  in  the  agreement  or 
whether  the  agreement  is  terminated  or  sus- 
pended for  an.v  reason; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states,  a  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued United  States  nuclear  supply  under 
the  agreement  for  cooperation,  that  IAEA 
safeguards  be  maintained  with  respect  to  all 
nuclear  material.-  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities within  the  territory  of  such  state, 
under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under 
its  control  anywhere; 

(3 1  Except  in  the  case  of  those  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to 
subsection  91  c.  a  guaranty  by  the  cooperat- 
ing party  that  no  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  or  .sensitive  nuclear  technology 
to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment, and  no  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  any  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  equipment  or  sensitive  nuclear 
technology  transferred  pursuant  to  such 
agreement,  will  be  used  for  any  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device,  or  for  research  on  or  develop- 
ment of  any  nuclear  explosive  device,  or  for 
any  other  military  purpose: 

(4)  Except  in  the  case  of  those  agreements 
for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 91  c.  and  agreements  for  cooperation 
with  nuclear-weapon  states,  a  stipulation 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  the  return  of  any  nuclear  materi- 
als and  equipment  transferred  pursuant 
thereto  and  any  special  nuclear  material 
produced  through  the  use  thereof  if  the  co- 
operating party  detonates  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive device  or  terminates  or  abrogates  an 
agreement  providing  for  IAEA  safeguards; 

(5)  A  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party 
that  any  material  or  any  Restricted  Data 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  and.  except  in  the  case  of  agree- 
ments arranged  pursuant  to  sub.section  91 
c.  144  b.  or  144  c.  any  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  or  any  special 
nuclFar  material  produced  through  the  use 
of  any  such  facility  or  through  the  use  of 
any  material  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
agreement,  will  not  be  transferred  to  unau- 
thorized persons  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
or  control  of  the  cooperating  party  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  A  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party 
that  adequate  physical  .security  will  be 
maintained  with  respect  to  any  nuclear  ma- 
terial transferred  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment and  with  respect  to  any  special  nucle- 
ar material  used  in  or  produced  through  the 
use  of  any  material,  production  facility,  or 
utilization  facility  transferred  pursuant  to 
such  agreement; 

(7 J  Except  in  the  case  of  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 91  c.  144  b.  or  144  c.  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  party  that  no  material  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  agreement  for  coop- 
eration and  no  material  used  in  or  produced 
through  the  u.se  of  any  material,  production 
facility,  or  utilization  facility  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
will  be  reprocessed,  enriched  or  lin  the  case 
of  Plutonium,  uranium  233,  or  uranium  en- 
riched to  greater  then  twenty  percent  in  the 
isotope  235,  or  other  nuclear  materials 
which  have  been  irradiated)  otherwise  al- 
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tered  in  form  or  content  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  United  States; 

<8)  Except  in  the  case  of  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  sub.sec 
tion  91  c.  144  b,  or  144  c.  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  party  that  no  plutonium.  no 
uranium  233.  and  no  uranium  enriched  to 
greater  then  twenty  percent  in  the  isotope 
235.  transferred  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
for  cooperation,  or  recover^^d  from  any 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  so  trans- 
ferred or  from  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  used  in  any  production  facility  or 
utilization  facility  transferred  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  for  cooperation,  will  be 
stored  in  any  facility  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  Except  in  the  case  of  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 91  c.  144  b..  or  144  c  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  party  that  any  special  nuclear 
material,  production  facility,  or  utilization 
facility  produced  or  constructed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cooperating  party  by  or 
through  the  use  of  any  .sensitive  nuclear 
technology  transferred  pursuant  to  such 
agreement  for  cooperation  will  be  subject  to 
all  the  requirements  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

The  President  may  exempt  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  (except  an  agree- 
ment arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91  c. 
144  b,.  or  144  c)  from  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  foregoing  .sentence  if  he  deter- 
mines that  inclusion  of  any  such  require- 
ment would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  non-prolifera- 
tion objectives  or  otherwi.se  jeopardize  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Except  in  the 
case  of  tho.se  agreements  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  subsection  91  c  144  b.. 
or  144  c.  any  proposed  agreement  for  coop- 
eration shall  be  negotiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  technical  assistance  and 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(■'the  Director');  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  accompa- 
nied by  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Director,  who  shall  also  pro- 
vide to  the  President  an  unclassified  Nucle- 
ar Proliferation  A.ssessment  Statement  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  safeguards  and 
other  control  mechanisms  and  the  peaceful 
use  assurances  contained  in  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  to  ensure  that  any  assist- 
ance furnished  thereunder  will  not  be  used 
to  further  any  military  or  nuclear  explosive 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  those  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 91  c.  144  b..  or  144  c.  any  propo.sed 
agreement  for  cooperation  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or.  in  the  case  of  those  agreements 
for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 91  c.  or  144  b,  which  are  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

b.  The  President  has  approved  and  au- 
thorized the  execution  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  and  ha-s  made  a 
determination  in  writing  that  the  perform 
ance  of  the  propo.sed  agreement  will  pro- 
mote, and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to.  the  common  defense  and  securi- 
ty: 

c.  The  proposed-  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion I  if  not  an  agreement  subject  to  subsec- 
tion d.)  together  with  the  approval  and  de- 
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termination  of  the  President,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  of 
continuous  session  (as  defined  in  subsection 
130  g.):  Provided,  howrfcr.  That  these  com- 
mittees, after  having  received  such  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  may  by  resolution  in 
writing  waive  the  conditions  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  such  'hirty-day  period:  and 

d.  The  propo.scd  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion (if  arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91 
c.  144  b..  or  144  c.  of  if  entailing  implemen- 
tation of  section  53.  54  a..  103.  or  104  in  rela- 
tion to  a  reactor  that  may  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  five  thermal  megawatts 
or  special  nuclear  material  for  use  in  con- 
nection therewith)  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  the  approval 
and  determination  of  the  President,  for  a 
period  of  sixty  days  of  continuous  se.ssion 
(as  defined  in  sub.section  130  g.  of  this  Act) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  in  addition,  in  the 
case  of  a  propo.sed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91  c. 
144  b..  or  144  c.  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate,  but  such  propo.sed  agreement 
for  cooperation  shall  not  become  effective  if 
during  such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  rt>solution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Congress  does  not  favor 
the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation: 
Provided.  That  the  sixty-day  period  shall 
not  begin  until  a  Nuclear  Proliferation  As- 
sessment Statement  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  when  required  by  subsection  123  a., 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Any 
such  propo.sed  agreement  for  cooperation 
shall  be  considered  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  .section  130  of  this  Act  for 
the  consideration  of  Presidential  submis- 
sions. 

Following  submission  of  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  (except  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 91  c,  144  b..  or  I44c,)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  either  of  those  committees 
promptly  furnish  to  those  committees  their 
views  as  to  whether  the  .safeguards  and 
other  controls  contained  therein  provide  an 
adequate  framework  to  ensure  that  any  ex- 
ports as  contemplated  by  such  agreement 
will  not  be  inimical  to  or  consititute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

If,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  the 
Congress  fails  to  disappro\e  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  which  exempts 
the  recipient  nation  from  the  requirement 
.set  forth  in  subsection  123  a.  (2).  such  fail- 
ure to  act  shall  constitute  a  failure  to  adopt 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 182  b.  (3)  for  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission's consideration  of  applications  and 
requests  under  section  126  a.  (2)  and  (here 
shall  be  no  congressional  review  pursuant  to 
section  128  of  any  subsequent  license  or  au- 
thorization with  respect  to  that  state  until 
the  first  such  license  or  authorization  which 
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is  issued  after  twelve  months  from  the 
elapse  of  the  sixty-day  period  in  which  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  question  is  re- 
viewed by  the  Congre.ss,« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  members  of 
the  secretarial  profe.ssion  an(j  their 
significant  contributions  to  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  America's  econo- 
my. 

The  professional  secretary  is  the 
backbone  of  business,  government  on 
all  levels,  industry,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. The  secretary's  competent 
and  efficient  management  skills,  care- 
ful execution  of  a.ssignments.  and  co- 
ordination of  everyday  workflow 
within  an  office  are  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fective and  smooth  operation  of  any 
workplace.  Furthermore,  the  secretary 
is  a  vital  link  of  communication  and 
public  relations  between  the  office  and 
the  rest  of  the  business  world  and 
public  in  general. 

Demonstrating  excellence  in  many 
fields,  including  science,  government, 
law.  medicine,  and  indtistry.  profes- 
sional secretaries  have  earned  distinc- 
tion of  the  highest  regard  for  commit- 
ment and  dedication  to  their  careers. 

As  one  who  daily  relies  on  my  pro- 
fessional secretaries  staff.  I  especially 
appreciate  their  valuable  skills  and  ex- 
perience as  an  important  asset  to  my 
office.  Finally,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  efforts  in  paying  de- 
served recognition  for  the  worthwhile 
contributions  of  the  professional  sec- 
re  tary.# 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  REUTER 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OK  NtW    JKKSEV 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Renter,  who  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  awarded  the  highly  es- 
teemed Papal  Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

John  Renter  richly  deserves  this 
honor.  He  is  a  dedicated  family  man. 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  individ- 
uals in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
ongoing  effort  to  restore  legal  protec- 
tion for  the  most  vulnerable  among  us. 
the  unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  worked  with 
John  for  more  than  10  years  in  the 
Pro-Life  movement.  I  can  .say  without 
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any  equivocation  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent,  hard-working,  and 
compassionate  leaders  in  the  Pro-Life 
cause.  For  more  than  a  decade  he  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  both  my  wife. 
Marie,  and  me  in  the  battle  to  protect 
innocent  human  life. 

Moreover  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Reuter 
is  a  true  defender  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  is  an  outstanding  role  niodel 
for  the  younger  generation.  Clearly 
his  work  record  is  impressive.  He  re- 
tired in  1973  after  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  a  public  servant  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  42  years.  Ill  1966  he  re- 
tired from  the  New  Jersey  National 
Guard  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  having 
risen  from  the  rank  of  private. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  John 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  Jersey  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  which  is  where  I  got  to 
know  and  admire  him.  having  served 
on  that  board  as  well.  He  was- always 
the  \oice  of  rea.son  and  consistency. 
He  was  unflappable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Reuter  was  born 
in  Trenton,  N.J..  on  June  7.  1913,  and 
graduated  from  Trenton  Evening 
School  in  1933.  On  October  30.  1937. 
he  married  Catherine  Grimm  of  East 
Orange.  N,J,  They  have  six  children, 
Mary  Ann,  Lawrence.  Joan.  Catherine. 
There.se  and  John.  Jr. 

In  1948  the  Reuter  family  tnoved  to 
a  larger  residence  in  Crosswicks.  N.J.. 
to  accommodate  their  growing  family. 
It  was  named  Maryacres  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Mother.  They  became 
members  of  St.  Marys  Parish  in  Bor- 
dentown.  N.J..  with  the  children  at- 
tending St.  Marys  Grammar  School. 
In  1955  they  became  members  of  St. 
Vincent  dePaul  Church  in  Yardville. 
N.J. 

While  at  St.  Anthony's  Parish  in 
Trenton.  John  Reuter  became  a 
member  of  the  St.  Vincent  dePaul  So- 
ciety. He  later  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  St.  Vincent  dePaul  Conference. 
Yardville,  The  conference  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary  last  year,  John  is 
the  current  president. 

He  is  presently  treasurer  and  acting 
secretary  of  the  Trenton  Diocesan 
Council  of  the  Society.  For  many 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Social 
Service  Center  Committee  of  Mercer 
District  Council  until  the  council 
stores  closed  in  1975.  He  al.so  writes 
and  edits  the  Burlington  County 
Right  to  Life  Newsletter. 

A  member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus since  1951,  Bordentown  Council 
570.  John  was  received  into  the  Fourth 
Degree  in  March  1975.  During  most  of 
his  married  life  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  serving  at 
various  times  as  president  and  secre- 
tary. He  currently  also  serves  as  a 
lector  in  St.  Vincent  dePaul  Parish. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Reuter  is 
a  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a 
true  defender  of  human  rights  and  I 
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am    proud    to   be   counted    among    his 
many,  many  friends. • 


ACCESS  CHARGES  FOR  LONG- 
DISTANCE CALLS 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  184  of  otir  colleagues  joined 
Congressman  Larry  Craig  and  me  in  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  requesting  that  it  hold  off 
on  imposing  telephone  access  charges 
on  our  Nation's  businesses. 

If  these  charges  go  into  effect  now— 
at  their  present  rate  of  up  to  $6  per 
line  per  month— many  of  our  Nation's 
small  businesses  will  pay  more  just  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  make  long-distance  calls  than 
they  pay  for  the  long-distance  calls 
they  actually  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supporters  of  the 
access  charges  on  busine.ss  originally 
said  long-distance  rates  would  go  down 
by  10.5  percent  or  more  if  the  access 
charge  plan  were  implemented.  But 
last  weekend,  iii  an  article  printed  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Chairman 
Fowler  of  the  FCC  said  any  long-dis- 
tance rate  reductions  would  be  signifi- 
cantly less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  plan  to 
put  telephone  access  Charges  on  small 
busine.ss  is  bad  news  and  will  greatly 
hamper  the  effort  to  stiinulate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  our  cotintry.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ. 
JOHN  J.  KOEHLER 


GEN. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  M.^KY1..\ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26,  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  announce  tlie  retirement  of  an 
individual  who  has  been  a  great  con- 
tributor and  leader  in  the  U.S.  Army 
for  three  decades:  Maj.  Gen.  John  J. 
Koehler.  Jr.  On  May  I.  1984.  Major 
General  Koehler  will  end  his  tenure  a.s 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  (Tecom)  at  Ab- 
erdeen-Edgewood  Proving  Grounds 
(APG).  located  in  my  district.  Taking 
the  position  as  commander  in  1979. 
Kot^hler  has  held  that  position  longer 
than  anyone  in  Tecon's  22-year  histo- 
ry. His  retirement  will  be  a  substantial 
loss  to  Tecom.  to  APG.  and  to  the 
entire  military  establishment. 

Tecom  tests  propo.sed  weapons  and 
equipment  at  nine  installations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  As  commander.  Koehler 
oversaw  an  organization  which   tnan- 
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ages  and  controls  more  than  6  million 
acres  of  real  estate  and  associated  air 
space,  employs  an  annual  operating 
budget  exceeding  $750  million,  com- 
pletes more  than  900  tests  annually, 
and  employs  a  military  and  civilian 
work  force  of  almost  12.000  people. 

As  commander.  Koehler  worked 
hard  to  improve  public  awareness  of 
the  military's  role  and  purpose,  par- 
ticularly with  regards  to  Tecom.  He 
did  this  by  doing  more  than  merely 
running  an  organization  the  size  of 
Tecom:  his  regimen  went  way  beyond 
the  strenous  day-to-day  requirements 
of  the  job.  This  included  giving 
speeches  across  the  country  to  a  wide 
variety  of  groups  and  organizations, 
hosting  visitors  at  APG  from  around 
the  world,  and  initiating  the  Tecom 
sabbatical  and  academic  program  for 
college  and  university  faculty  mem- 
bers and  graduate  students. 

Major  General  Koehler  began  his 
army  career  upon  enlistment  in  1944. 
He  later  entered  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  of  field  artil- 
lery upon  graduation  in  1950.  He 
served  on  assignments  in  Europe  and 
Korea.  In  1969  and  1970,  he  served 
with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  Strategic  Arms  Negotiations,  par- 
ticipating as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
SALT  delegation  at  Helsinki  and 
Vienna.  In  1975,  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
and  Training  of  the  8th  U.S.  Army  and 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Oper- 
ations and  Training  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand and  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  By  1977.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  U.N. 
Command  and  of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea. 
Just  prior  to  becoming  commander  at 
Tecom.  he  was  the  commander  general 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center 
at  Fort  Bliss. 

Major  General  Koehler  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  medals  recog- 
nizing his  tremendous  courage  and 
dedication  to  his  country  including  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal,  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Purple  Heart. 

As  commander  of  Tecom,  he  has  dis- 
played enormous  integrity  in  the  man- 
agement of  developmental  testing  and 
reportings  of  tests  of  new  equipment. 
He  supervised  all  nine  subordinate  in- 
stallations and  completed  all  missions 
while  staying  completely  within  his 
budget  guidelines,  quite  an  accom- 
plishment considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  Tecom  organization.  He  greatly 
improved  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents at  APG  and  substantially  upgrad- 
ed the  working  conditions  for  civilian 
employees.  His  service  to  the  Army 
and  to  his  country  is  immeasurable.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  long  and  out- 
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standing  career  and  know  he  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him.  My  best 
wishes  to  Major  General  Koehler.  his 
wife  Helen,  and  their  nine  children  for 
continued  happiness  and  success  in  all 
their  future  endeavors.* 


SOUTHFIELD         SENIOR         HIGH 
SCHOOL      FINALIST      IN      OUT- 
STANDING  SCHOOLS   COMPETI 
TION 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  in 
recent  months  on  the  need  to  improve 
our  Nations  schools.  Too  often  we 
forget  that,  standing  firmly  in  the 
path  of  the  "rising  tide  of  mediocrity," 
there  are  many,  many  outstanding 
schools,  staffed  by  dedicated  teachers 
and  administrators  who  tirelessly 
strive  to  provide  their  charges  with 
the  finest  education  possible.  For  this 
reason.  I  applaud  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Educations  national  secondary 
school  recognition  program. 

This  program  provides  national  rec- 
ognition to  outstanding  .senior  and 
junior  high  schools  across  the  country. 
Each  year  the  Department  asks  the 
States  to  nominate  secondary  schools 
that  they  believe  merit  special  recogni- 
tion. From  this  pool  of  nominees  the 
Secretary  of  Education  selects  finalists 
for  further  consideration.  Finally,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  the  Secretary  will 
announce  tho.se  schools  selected  as  ex- 
ceptional examples  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. These  schools  are  then  added 
to  the  network  of  schools  that  can 
serve  as  models  for  other  schools  and 
school  districts  that  are  seeking  to  im- 
prove. 

This  year.  Michigan  nominated  nine 
senior  high  schools  and  nine  junior 
high  schools.  Last  month,  the  Secre- 
tary selected  14  of  these  schools  as  fi- 
nalists. It  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
that  Southfield  Senior  High  School  in 
my  district  was  among  those  schools  to 
be  so  honored. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  excel- 
lent program  which  Southfield  Senior 
High  School  offers  its  students.  The 
teachers,  administrators,  parents  and 
students  of  this  school  can  be  justly 
proud  of  their  accomplishments.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  them  in  Washing- 
ton. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Southfield  Senior  High  School  and  to 
wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  competition. # 
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SUPPORT  FOR  POPULATION 
RESEARCH  BUDGET 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  is  to  describe 
H.R.  5335.  a  bill  I  introduced  on  April 
3  to  encourage  interest  in  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Federal  investment  in  pop- 
ulation and  contraceptive  research  by 
proposing  the  establishment  within 
NIH  of  a  new  Institute  on  Population 
and  Human  Reproduction.  Such  an  in- 
stitute would  replace  the  work  in  this 
field  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment (NICHD),  which  has  been  the 
source  of  NIH  support  for  population 
research  since  the  1960's. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  introduc- 
ing H.R.  5335  at  this  time: 

First,  section  1004  of  title  X  estab- 
lishes the  only  explicit  authorization 
for  support  for  population  research  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  In  fact,  until  1981,  title  X's 
authorization  contained  the  funding 
authorization  for  NICHD's  population 
research  budget  in  addition  to  the 
policy  authorization.  Thus,  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  raise  the  issue  of 
the  adequacy  of  Government  support 
for  population  research  before  this 
subcommittee  as  it  reviews  title  X. 

Second,  new  studies  indicate  the  con- 
tinuing inadequacy  of  available  meth- 
ods of  contraception.  According  to 
Howard  W.  Ory  of  the  U.S.  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  more  than  half  of 
all  pregnancies  in  the  United  Slates 
are  unintended,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  couples  use  .some  method  of 
family  planning.  As  a  consequence,  in 
1980,  1.54  million  abortions  were 
chosen  by  women  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies.  In  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, almost  22.000  abortions  were 
performed  that  year. 

The  main  reason  is  contraceptive 
failure  and  nonuse  of  contraception. 
For  example,  an  estimated  2.4  percent 
of  married  women  using  oral  contra- 
ceptives become  pregnant  during  the 
first  year  of  pill  use:  18.6  percent  of 
the  users  of  the  diaphragm  do.  In  ad- 
dition, an  estimated  3  million  women 
at  risk  of  unintended  pregnancy  do 
not  use  any  method  of  contraception; 
nearly  40  percent  do  so  because  of 
their  concern  about  the  side  effects  as- 
,sociated  with  the  use  of  different 
methods  of  contraception. 

Third,  the  costs  of  unintended  preg- 
nancy are  not  only  personal  but  also 
public.  When  low-income  women  expe- 
rience unintended  pregnancy,  the 
costs  are  not  only  significant  to  them- 
selves but  also  to  public  agencies  if 
they  are  compelled  to  .seek  public  as- 
sistance   to    care    for    their    families. 
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That  is  why  the  Federal  investment  in 
contraceptive  services  is  so  valued: 
every  $1  invested  prevents  the  need 
for  an  estimated  $2  of  public  expendi- 
tures for  public  health  care,  welfare 
payments,  food  assistance,  and  public 
housing  during  the  following  year. 

Fourth,  since  1981,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  has  re- 
ported that  a  number  of  new  develop- 
ments in  contraception  await  only  ad- 
ditional investment  to  be  realized.  In 
its  report.  "World  Population  and  Fer- 
tility Planning  Technologies.  "  OTA 
stated.  "Added  investments  in  this  spe- 
cific area  are  highly  likely  to  produce 
payoffs  in  the  form  of  useful  new- 
technologies.  •  *  *  An  additional  $20 
million  annually  in  this  specific  field 
could  have  a  substantial  impact." 

Fifth.  NICHD  is  the  worlds  major 
source  of  funding  for  contraceptive  re- 
search, but  its  budget  has  declined 
during  the  past  4  years.  According  to 
OTA.  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  contraceptive  research 
and  development  in  the  world  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Government.  Most 
of  that  support  is  provided  by  NICHD. 
and  the  institute  spends  most  of  its 
$92  million  population  research 
budget  for  basic  research  in  the  repro- 
ductive sciences.  It  uses  only  about 
$8.2  million  for  the  development  of 
better  contraception  and  $3.1  million 
for  the  evaluation  of  contraceptive 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Funding  for 
both  has  declined.  The  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1985  budget  request 
for  contraceptive  development  by 
NICHD  is  9  percent  below  the  fiscal 
1981  budget:  its  request  for  contracep- 
tive evaluation  is  25  percent  below  the 
1981  budget. 

Sixth,  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
this  hearing  and  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  5335  represent  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  the  important 
public  discu,ssion  about  encourage- 
ment of  contraceptive  research.  My 
support  for  greater  discussion  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  investment  in 
contraceptive  research  reflects  my 
longstanding  interest  in  family  plan- 
ning, borne  of  my  many  years  of  expe- 
rience working  and  living  around  the 
world.  I  make  no  claims  of  expertise  in 
either  the  area  of  contraceptive  re- 
search or  the  organization  of  NIH,  but 
I  am  eager  to  improve  the  availability 
of  choice  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  virtually  all 
Americans. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  INTRODUCING  H.R.  5335 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  also 
provides  funding  for  contraceptive  re- 
search through  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  NICHD  is 
the  key  player  in  supporting  popula- 
tion research  and  contraceptive  devel- 
opment worldwide.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  5335  to  spark  greater  attention  to 
both  the  adequacy  of  NICHD  support 
for  such  research  and  the  institutional 
obstacles  inherent  in  the  organization 
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of  NIH  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
stronger  investment  in  the  field. 

I  believe  we  need  to  give  higher  pri- 
ority to  contraceptive  research.  H.R. 
5335  is  organized  to  highlight  several 
goals  that  need  to  be  considered: 

First,  greater  visibility  should  be 
given  to  population  research  in  gener- 
al as  an  area  of  support  provided  by 
NIH.  Currently,  less  than  3  percent  of 
NIH's  $4.5  billion  budget  is  devoted  to 
population  research. 

Second,  greater  visibility  and  priori- 
ty specifically  should  be  given  to  sup- 
port for  contraceptive  research.  Cur- 
rently, combined  NICHD  funding  for 
both  contraceptive  development  and 
e\aluation.  which  are  applied  research 
rather  than  the  NIH  preferred  basic 
research,  amounts  to  less  than  0.4  per- 
cent of  NIH's  total  budget. 

Third,  continued  strong  support  for 
and  coordination  with  research  for 
mothers  and  children,  which  now  re- 
ceives the  majority  of  NICHD's  annual 
funding.  Historically,  approximately 
60  percent  of  NICHD's  funding  has 
been  devoted  to  research  on  mothers 
and  children,  as  distinct  from  popula- 
tion research. 

Fourth,  increased  attention  to  long- 
range  goals  and  priorities  for  popula- 
tion research  in  connection  with  re- 
search on  mothers  and  children.  The 
is.sue  is  not  simply  a  question  of  fund- 
ing but  also  of  NIH  priorities  for  dif- 
ferent fields  of  research  as  well  as  the 
balance  maintained  between  basic  re- 
search, which  is  NIH's  top  priority, 
and  applied  research,  which  invariably 
suffers  in  the  budget-making  process 
regardless  of  its  specific  merit. 

THE  SPECIFICS  OF  H.B-  5335 

The  goals  I  have  listed  must  be  the 
focus  of  any  discussion  about  improv- 
ing our  coininitment  to  contraceptive 
research  in  a  meaningful  way.  H.R. 
5335  contains  several  elements  that 
have  been  designed  specifically  to  call 
attention  to  these  goals: 

First,  the  creation  of  a  new  Institute 
on  Population  and  Human  Reproduc- 
tion. 

Second,  a  detailed  authorization,  in- 
cluding specific  provision  for  the  Insti- 
tute on  Population  and  Human  Repro- 
duction, and  increased  funding  for  the 
remaining  work  of  NICHD.  which  spe- 
cifically earmarks  25  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  population  institute  to 
be  devoted  to  contraceptive  develop- 
ment and  evaluation. 

Third,  the  creation  of  a  National  Sci- 
ence Policy  Committee  on  Human  De- 
velopment with  special  coordinating 
responsibilities  for  the  budgets  and 
planning  for  the  work  of  the,  Popula- 
tion Institute  and  NICHD.« 
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DAVID  ANTHONY  KENNEDY 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
families  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
have  sustained  a  commitment  to 
public  service  with  the  courage  and 
the  continued  concern  for  others  as 
have  the  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family.  For  several  generations,  they 
have  involved  them.selves  in  the  con- 
flicts of  public  life,  and  as  a  nation  we 
have  come  to  know  their  triumphs  and 
tragedies. 

So  it  saddens  me  today  to  note  the 
untimely  death  of  David  Anthony 
Kennedy,  the  fourth  child  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New- 
York,  at  the  age  of  28. 

The  deaths  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Kennedy  shocked  the 
Nation.  How  much  more  profound 
that  shock  must  have  been  for  their 
family,  for  those  who  knew  them  as 
only  a  child  could  know  his  father  and 
his  uncle?  This  tragic  death,  of  so 
young  a  man.  brings  expressions  of 
sorrow  for  his  family  from  every 
corner  of  the  country. 

I  never  met  David  Kennedy,  but  I 
hflve  known  and  admired  members  of 
his  family  for  many  years.  I  know-  our 
hearts  go  out  to  them  in  this  difficult 
hour.  May  they  find  comfort  in  their 
grief,  as  in  the  past  they  have  com- 
forted the  American  people  in  our 
hours  of  national  grief.  As  they  lay 
David  to  eternal  peace,  we  remember 
the  calming  words  of  Lord  Tennyson: 
"God's  finger  touched  him.  and  he 
slept."* 


PROJECT  GRADUATION 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  fast  approaching  that  time  of  year 
that  I.  as  a  former  high  schoolteacher, 
principal,  athletic  coach,  and  school 
superintendent,  still  anticipate  with  a 
sense  of  foreboding:  high  school  prom 
and  graduation  season. 

"Why  such  grim  talk?  "  You  mu.st 
wonder.  After  all.  thoughts  of  another 
school  year's  end  bring  to  mind  warm 
weather,  baseball  .season,  class  rings, 
the  senior  prom,  flowers,  formals,  and 
those  coveted  mortar  boards.  All  of 
this  accompanied  by  seemingly  unend- 
ing refrains  of  that  classic  favorite. 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance.  " 

I  speak  with  foreboding  because  in 
Pennsylvania,  almost  20  percent  of 
1983's  fatal  alcohol-related  teenage  ac- 
cidents occurred   in   May   or  June:   32 
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teenagers  died  in  those  drunk  driving 
accidents,  with  June  reporting  the 
highest  percentage— 10.91  percent,  or 
18  deaths— of  any  month  that  year. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Penn  State  All-American 
halfback  Curt  Warner  will  appear 
with  me  at  Carlisle  Senior  High 
School  from  10:30-11:10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  April  30.  to  talk  with  the  900- 
member  student  body  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drinking  and  driving. 

This  high  .school  assembly,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Cumberland-Perry 
County  Drug  and  Alcohol  Commis- 
sion, is  designed  to  bring  attention  to 
the  serious  problem  of  teenage  drunk- 
en driving,  particularly  during  the 
prom  season  and  a  little  over  1  month 
before  graduation  nights  throughout 
the  19th  District  and  around  the  coun- 
try. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Warner,  the  1983 
American  Football  Conference  Rookie 
of  the  Year  with  the  Seattle  Sea- 
hawks,  to  speak  to  the  Carlisle  High 
School  students  because  I  truly  believe 
that  he  is  the  best  role  model  for  teens 
in  the  15-.  16-.  and  17-year-old  age 
group.  Not  only  does  he  represent  the 
virtues  of  clean  living,  but  Curt  is  also 
as  well  known  and  respected  as  any 
athlete  in  Pennsylvania  today. 

These  youngsters  need  role  models 
and  more  than  e\er  when  it  comes  to 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  In  the  1982 
"senior  season."  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Accident 
Data  Bureau  indicates  that  the  high- 
est number  of  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents involving  teenagers  occurred  in 
May:  710.  or  9.85  percent.  In  June 
1982,  there  were  603—8.377  percent - 
accidents  resulting  from  teenage 
drunken  driving. 

My  personal  experience  with  the 
heartbreak  that  can  accompany  the 
high  school  graduation  season  stems 
from  my  many  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  Spring  Grove  schools,  principal 
at  West  York  Area  Senior  High 
School,  and  before  that,  as  teacher 
and  counselor  at  Kennard-Dale  High. 
All  too  often,  some  of  mj-  students 
crossed  the  border  into  Maryland, 
which  had  a  lower  minimum  drinking 
age.  "to  celebrate"— and  met  their 
deaths  in  senseless  and  tragic  automo- 
bile accidents. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  ripe  for  precau- 
tions to  prevent  future  such  tragedies. 

Curt  Warner  will  be  speaking  to  the 
students  about  dealing  with  this  na- 
tional epidemic  on  two  levels— first,  by 
talking  about  the  benefit  of  parents 
and  teenagers  sitting  down  to  sign 
safety  contracts,  and  second,  by  pro- 
moting Project  Graduation,  an  idea 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

Project  Graduation  is  a  growing 
movement  whereby  high  .school  sen- 
iors plan  wa.vs  in  which  to  celebrate 
their  last  month  of  high  school  with 
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alcohol-free  and  chemical-free  events. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  tragic  gradua- 
tion season  in  Maine  in  which,  in  one 
community  alone,  .seven  teenagers 
were  killed,  one  was  paralyzed  and  co- 
matose, and  several  others  were  arrest- 
ed for  operating  vehicles  under  the  in- 
fluence—all in  the  2  weeks  prior  to 
graduation  night. 

This  graduation  .season.  I  hope  that 
we  c:.n  change  these  statistics  and  pre- 
vent tragic  deaths,  injuries,  and  acci- 
dents. 

My  message  to  the  class  of  1984: 
Please  do  not  drink  and  drive,  and 
please  do  not  drive  with  anyone  else 
who  has  been  drinking. • 


April  26,  1984 


April  26,  1984 


TRIBUTE  TO  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM 
MILTON  SMITH 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  May  4.  1984.  the  New  York 
Conference/ African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Zion  Church  will  honor  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Milton  Smith  at  the  Rye 
Town  Hilton  in  Port  Chester.  N.Y. 
More  than  1.000  people  are  expected 
to  attend  the  event. 

Bishop  Smith,  the  senior  bishop  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  resides  with  his  wife.  Ida.  in 
Mobile.  Ala. 

In  May  1980.  Bishop  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  conference  to 
serve  as  presiding  prelate  of  the  New 
York  Annual  Conference.  First  Episco- 
pal District. 

Bishop  Smith  presently  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  church  extension 
board,  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Liv- 
ingston College  and  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  Centennial  Campaign  of 
Livingston  College  and  Hood  Semi- 
nary, he  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the 
Publishing  House  and  Lay  Activities 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Lomax-Hannon 
College. 

Additionally.  Bishop  Smith  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth National  Bank,  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  the  NAACP.  Mobile 
United,  the  United  Fund  of  Mobile 
County.  America's  Junior  Miss  Pag- 
eant. Inc..  on  the  Go\erning  Board  of 
the  National  Council  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Executive  Board  of 
World  Methodist  Council,  the  Dear- 
born Street  YMCA,  on  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Progress  of  Mobile  and 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
NAACP. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  First  Epis- 
copal District,  Bishop  Smith  presided 
over  the  Western  North  Carolina  and 
the  West  Alabama  Conferences. 

The  New  York  Conference  is  com- 
prised of  the  following  churches  in  my 
home.  Westchester  County:  St.  Cath- 


erine's in  Mount  Vernon;  St.  Francis 
in  Port  Chester;  Barry  Avenue  in  Ma- 
maroneck:  Greater  Centennial  in 
Mount  Vernon;  Institutional  in  Yon- 
kers:  Metropolitan  in  Yonkers;  Mount 
Hope  in  White  Plains:  Foster  Memori- 
al in  Tarry  town:  Dixon  Mission  in 
Yonkers;  Ossining  Mission  in  Ossining, 
and  Park  Street  in  Peekskill.  Long  in- 
volved in  social  outreach  and  commu- 
nity development,  these  Westchester 
churches  have  and  continue  to  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  Westchester  County. 
That  activism  has  matured  through  a 
positive  and  aggressive  partnership  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  Bishop  Smith  for 
his  years  of  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  community  he  so  unself- 
ishly serves.* 


BEVERLY  BAIN  HONORED 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaij.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  9.  1984.  Valley  Beth  Shalom  of 
Encino.  Calif.,  will  honor  Beverly  Bain 
as  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Beverly  Bain  has  been  active  in  the 
field  of  music.  As  a  public  school 
music  teacher  she  advanced  the 
theory  that  informed  listeners  are  as 
important  as  the  performers  of  good 
music.  As  a  PTA  president  and  music 
chairperson,  she  worked  hard  to  pro- 
mote excellence  and  to  instill  the  ne- 
cessity of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Beverly  is  an  accomplished  musician 
in  her  own  right.  She  is  an  organist, 
pianist  and  a  director  and  teacher  of 
Israeli  and  Yiddish  music.  As  the 
president  of  Valley  Beth  Shalom,  she 
developed  guidelines  for  participation 
by  temple  members  in  music. 

Beverly  Bain's  contributions  to  the 
promotion  of  women's  participation  in 
Jewish  life  have  been  impressive.  She 
was  the  coordinator  of  the  Jewish  Re- 
construction Foundation  for  the  West- 
ern Region,  where  she  worked  for 
equality  for  women  in  Jewish  religious 
practice.  She  is  presently  involved  in 
preparing  a  program  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  traditional  Jewish  life  for  the 
modern  Jew. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  Beverly 
Bain's  friends  in  honoring  her  contri- 
butions to  her  religion,  her  communi- 
ty, her  concern  for  the  equality  of 
women,  and  her  devotion  to  the 
progress  of  young  musicians.* 


PROHIBIT         TURNING  PLOW 

SHARES   INTO   NUCLEAR   WEAP 
ONS 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1984 

•  Mr,    WOLPE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
today  placing  in  the  Record  an  excel 
lent    article    which    appeared    in    the 
April  27,   1984,  issue  of  Science,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  arti 
cle.  written  by  Colin  Norman,  is  enti 
tied    Congress.  DOE  Battle  Over  Brit- 
ish Plutonium." 

li.    details    efforts    of    my    colleague. 
Dick  Ottinger.  over  the  past  year  to 
prevent    the    Department     of    Energy 
irom  diverting  plutonium  that  is  now 
being    used    for    peaceful    energy    re 
search   into   nuclear   weapons.    I   com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 
The  article  follows: 
Congress.  DOE  Battle  Ovik  British 
Plutonium 
doe  refuses  to  give  up  the  option  qf  using 
plutonium    from    the    civilian    rid    pro- 
cram,    including    4    tons    imported   from 
britain.  to  make  weapons 
A     battle     between     the     Dcparlnienl     of 
linergy  and  Representative   Richard  Ottin 
Ker  (D-N.Y.)  over  the  fate  ot  about  8  tons  of 
Plutonium  m  DOE's  civilian  R  &  O  program 
could    embarrass    the    Britisti     Kovernmenl 
and  cause  strained  relations  between  Britain 
and    the   United   States    Oitinger,    arguing 
that  civilian  and  military  nuclear  programs 
should  be  kept  separate,  want*  to  .stop  DOE 
from  using  the  plutonium  to  make  weapons 
DOE  maintains,  however,  that  the  material 
may  be  needed  for  the  Reagan  Administra 
lion's  weapons  buildup. 

Britain's  stake  in  this  dispute  stems  from 
the  fact  that  about  4  tons  of  the  plutonium 
was  transferred  from  Britain  to  the  United 
States  between  1964  and  1971  under  a  1958 
agreement  '  in  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for 
mutual  defense  purposes"  It  was  bartered 
for  highly  enriched  uranium  and  tritium, 
which  was  used  in  Britain's  defense  pro 
gram. 

Although  DOE  officials  have  said  they  do 
not  know  the  source  of  the  plutonium.  Bnt 
ish  statemenUs  indicate  that  it  came  from  ci 
vilian  magnox  reactors  The  agreement  pro 
vides  for  use  of  the  bartered  plutonium  for 
military  purposes,  but  the  British  govern 
ment  has  r  oeatedly  sought  assurances  that 
it  would  be  osed  only  in  civilian  programs 

The  first  of  these  assurances  came  in 
April  1964.  when  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home, 
\kho  was  then  Britain's  Prime  Ivlmister.  said 
in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "I  am  informed  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
using  the  plutonium  received  from  us  tor 
weapons  purposes."  A  similar  commilnienl 
was  given  m  1982.  when  Britain's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Energy.  John  Moore,  told  Par 
liament  that  US.  authorities  had  confirmed 
that  the  British  plutonium  was  all  in  the  ci 
vilian  R&D  program  Finally,  on  5  March. 
US  Energy  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  said  in 
a  letter  to  Ottinger  that     It  has  been  and  is 
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I  he   policy    ol    this   Department    not   to   use 
tins  material  lor  weapons  " 

III    spile    of     these     assurances,     however, 
DOE  is  fighting  a  proposal  by  Ottinger  that 
would  make  it  illegal  to  transfer  the  British 
origin   Plutonium   to   the   military   program 
DOE  officials  have  told  Ottinger  that  they 
do  not  want  to  give  up  the  option  of  using 
(he  plutonium  for  weapons  production  some 
time  in  the  future,  according  to  congression 
al  sources    Moreover,   DOE  documents  and 
recently     declassified     testimony     indicate 
that,  at  least  as  recently  as  last  year,  the  de 
partment  was  planning  to  use  the  material 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons, 

Ottinger  originally  proposed  that  every 
scrap  of  Plutonium  used  or  produced  in  ci 
vilian  R&D  facilities  in  the  United  Slates 
stiould  be  placed  off  limits  for  any  nuclear 
explosive  purpose  l^anguage  to  that  effect 
IS  included  in  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
which  IS  expected  to  vote  on  it  soon  after 
Congress  returns  on  24  April  from  its  Easter 
recess  Ottinger  has  recently  offered  to 
modify  his  proposal,  however,  to  permit  the 
transfer  to  military  programs  of  virtually  all 
the  Plutonium  currently  in  the  civilian  R  & 
D  program,  except  for  the  British-origin 
material  DOE  is  opposing  even  this  meas 
lire. 

There  are  currently  between  7  and  8 
metric  tons  of  plutonium  in  the  civilian 
RiD  program  About  half  of  it  is  in  the 
core  of  the  Zero  Power  Production  Reactor 
tZPPRi  in  Idaho.  2  9  metric  tons  has  been 
fabricated  into  fuel  elements  for  the  Past 
Flux  Text  Facility  (FFTFi  al  Hanford, 
Washington,  and  the  balance  is  m  a  variety 
of  smaller  programs  The  bulk  of  the  Bril 
ish  plutonium  is  believed  to  be  in  the  ZPPR 
core  and  some  is  in  the  FFTF  cores 

Virtually  all  this  material  contains  rela 
lively  large  amounts  of  the  nonfissile  iso 
tope  plutonium  240.  and  is  thus  undesirable 
for  making  weapons  But  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee  in  March  last  year,  Herman  Roser,  the 
head  of  DOE  s  weapons  programs  said  DOE 
intended  to  convert  it  to  weapons  grade  by 
blending  some  with  so  called  supergrade 
Plutonium  from  the  military  program  and 
running  the  rest  through  a  laser  separation 
plant  in  the  late  1980's  or  early  1990s  His 
testimony,  which  was  recently  declassified, 
made  clear  that  DOE  was  planning  to  con- 
vert all  tlie  Plutonium  from  the  civilian  R  & 
D  program,  including  the  British  origin  ma- 
terial, into  weapons. 

Further  evidence  of  DOE's  intentions 
comes  from  an  Internal  planning  document 
produced  in  1978  and  recently  turned  over 
to  Ottinger  It  indicates  that  DOE  was  plan 
ning  to  transfer  3  4  metric  tons  ot  pluloni 
um  Irom  the  ZPPR  core  — where  most  of  the 
British  Plutonium  is  said  to  reside-  to  mill 
lary  programs  in  1986. 

Ottinger  is  concerned  that  transfer  of  any 
Plutonium  from  the  civilian  K  &  D  program 
into  weapons  production  would  undermine 
US  nonprolileralion  policy  by  blurring  the 
distinction  between  civilian  and  military 
programs  IasI  year.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
making  it  illegal  for  DOE  to  us*  plutonium 
produced  in  civilian  nuclear  power  plants 
for  military  purposes,  and  CJttingers  pro 
posal  IS  designed  to  extend  the  same  prohi 
bilion  to  Plutonium  used  in  the  civilian  R  & 
D  program 

DOE  objected  on  the  grounds  that  the 
US  plutonium  currently  in  the  R&D  pro 
gram  was  produced  originally  in  defense  re 
actors  and  there  is  a  commitment  to  return 
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it  to  tlie  military  In  other  words.  DOE 
claims  It  is  technically  military  plutonium 
on  loan  to  civilian  programs  II  Ottinger's 
proposal  were  passed  by  Congress.  DOE 
warned,  the  department  would  be  forced  to 
reclaim  three  cores  that  have  been  fabricat- 
ed for  FT-TF  but  Ahich  are  so  far  unused 
and  thus  technically  not  covered  by  the  pro 
posal  This  would  effectively  bring  the 
h  h'l  F  program  to  a  screeching  halt 

Ottinger  bowed  to  DOE  s  pressure  and  of 
fered  to  modify  his  proposal  by  exempting 
all  US  Plutonium  currently  m  the  civilian 
R&D  program  that  was  originally  pro- 
duced in  military  reactors  This  would 
permit  the  eventual  transfer  back  to  de 
fense  programs  of  US  origin  material  but 
would  outlaw  any  military  use  of  the  Bnt 
Ish  origin  plutonium  and  would  prohibit 
future  shuffling  back  and  forth  between  cl 
vilian  and  defen.se  programs. 

DOE  has  refused  to  accept  the  compro 
mise,  however  Although  DOE  said  in  a 
letter  to  Ottinger  dated  5  Marcti  that  H  is 
not  relying  on  the  British  origin  plutonium 
to  meet  its  weapons  needs.  DOE  officials 
told  Ollmger  s  staff  that  they  do  not  want 
to  relinquish  that  option  This  was  repealed 
b>  Hodel  in  a  meeting  on  5  April,  according 
to  Ottinger  s  aides  Ollmger  subsequently 
outlined  DOE's  objections  in  a  letter  to 
Hodel  and  asked  him  lo  confirm  them  in 
writing  Hodel  had  not  responded  by  the 
lime  Congress  recessed  on  13  April 

Ollinger's    proposal     is    supported    by    a 
broad  array   of  groups  and   individuals  in 
eluding  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists,   the    Environmental    Policy    Institute, 
the    National    Resources    Defense    Council, 
former   CIA    deputy   director    Herberl    Sco 
ville,  and  MIT  defense  expert  George  Rath 
Jens   Their  principal  concern  is  thai  contin 
ued   swapping   of   plutonium    between    mill 
lary    and    civilian    programs    will    seriously 
compromise  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  to 
nuclear    weapons.      How    can    we    persuade 
other  nations  to  forego  the  use  in  weapons 
of   plutonium    from    iheir   civilian    research 
programs  if  we  are  doing  so  here'' "  sixteen 
citizens'  groups  said  in  a  letter  lo  Ottinger 
supporting  his  proposal 

They   have  also  questioned   the  need   for 
the    plutonium    in    the    weapons    program 

The  idea  that  we  need  this  plutonium  is 
just  ridiculous.  "  contends  Rathjens,  He 
poinUs  out  that  the  Administralion  can  recy 
cle  plutonium  from  2000  warheads  it  has  re 
cenlly  removed  from  Europe  and  that  the 
decision  lo  abandon  the  Clinch  River  Breed 
er  Reactor  will  greatly  lessen  plutonium  re 
quiremenls  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990  s  The  R&D  plutonium  would  only  be 
needed  lo  build  every  weapon  that  s  on 
everybody  s  wish  list,  "  he  says 

The  British  government  would  also,  pre 
sumably.  welcome  passage  of  Ollmger  s  pro- 
posal In  recent  weeks  critics  of  Britain  s  nu- 
clear power  program  tiave  raised  numerous 
allegations  about  the  possible  military  use 
of  the  country  s  civilian  plutonium  exports 
and  British  officials  have  niteraled  assur 
ances  from  US  authorities  that  there  are 
no  plans  to  use  the  material  in  weapons 

■yet,  to  the  potential  embarrassmeni  of 
the  Brilisli  government.  DOE  officials  have 
been  telling  Ollmger  that  thev  do  not  want 
to  relinquisfi  the  option  of  using  British 
origin  plutonium  in  the  weapons  program 
If  DOE  does  ever  decide  lo  use  tin-  material, 
that  could  put  a  serious  dent  in  US, -British 
relations  Ottinger's  proposal  would  at  least 
preclude  that  possibility  • 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3/o/i(/ay,  April  30,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Da%id 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God.  Your  blessings  are 
new  every  morning  and  Your  gifts 
brighten  each  day.  We  laud  Your 
name  that  Your  presence  has  blessed 
our  Nation  and  we  can  celebrate  our 
tradition  of  freedom.  We  remember  all 
peoples  who  have  known  the  terrors  of 
oppression,  and  we  pray  that  their  ex- 
perience will  cause  us  to  be  mindful  of 
the  liberties  we  enjoy.  May  Your  love 
and  grace  and  peace  be  with  us  and  all 
people  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  to  declare  thai  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washington; 
and 

H.R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 
part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  136)  entitled  'Joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  'Volunteer  Firefight- 
ers Recognition  Day'  as  a  tribute  to 
the  bravery  and  .self-sacrifice  of  our 
volunteer  firefighters." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  38) 
entitled  "An  act  entitled  the  'Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act,  "  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Nickles.  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 


House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4325  An  Act  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure, 
through  mandatory  income  withholding,  in- 
centive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  that  all  children  in  tht- 
United  States  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  regardless 
of  their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  501.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; 

S.  1126.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward; 

S.  1711.  An  Act  to  extend  Patent  Num 
bered  3.376.198.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1806.  An  Act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Inc.; 

S.  1870.  An  Act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
credit  and  debit  card  counterfeiting  and  re- 
lated fraud: 

S.  1989.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Victorovich  'Yakimetz; 

S.  2303.  An  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  block  grant; 

S.  2413.  An  Act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  Inc.; 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  11.  1984.  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week  ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  6.  1984.  as  'Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week.  " 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATT  ROMEO 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1.  a  great  leader  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Maryland  and  a  good  and 
close  friend  of  mine  passed  away.  I 
speak  of  the  death  of  Matthew  R. 
Romeo. 

Matt  was  officially  the  financial  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  Local  100  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union.  Unof- 
ficially, he  was  a  major  force  behind 
the  goals  of  strengthening  the  labor 
movement  in  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  constructing 
from  that  movement  a  dynamic  and 
influential  force  in  our  community. 


His  work  as  a  cochairman  of  Local 
lOO's  apprenticeship  training  fund  was 
critical  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  training  of  apprentices  in  sheet 
metal  work.  His  activities  as  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Building  Trades' 
Committee  on  Political  Education  for 
the  past  8  years  greatly  enhanced  the 
powers  wielded  by  that  group. 

For  6  years.  Matt  served  his  union 
well  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Maryland  State  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  AFL-CIO  and  as  an 
executive  board  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Central  Labor 
Council.  In  1980.  he  was  named  "Man 
of  the  Year  "  by  the  Washington  build- 
ing trades  for  his  work.  He  has  served 
as  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  that  body 
from  1976  to  1982. 

But  Matt's  concerns  did  not  focus 
solely  on  his  trade.  He  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  he  used  his  abilities  as  a 
fundraiser  to  aid  many  charities.  Most 
recently,  he  was  involved  with  the 
Leukemia  Society  and  helped  raise 
substantial  mone.vs  for  the  Leukemia 
Radiothon. 

Matt  had  a  very  close  family  and  he 
and  his  beloved  wife.  Mary  Ellen,  were 
always  ready  to  help  at  any  call  for  as- 
sistance. 

My  relationship  with  Matt  began 
just  a  few  years  ago.  But  it  soon  devel- 
oped into  a  close  friendship.  His  loss  is 
a  very  personal  one  for  me  and  for  my 
wife,  Judy.  All  who  knew  him,  consid- 
ered Matt  to  be  one  of  the  warmest, 
most  caring,  and  most  decent  persons 
they  know.  His  loss,  therefore,  is  more 
keenly  felt  by  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Matt  Romeo  was  a  fine 
man.  and  his  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  work  will  long  be  re- 
membered. I  know  my  colleagues 
would  want  to  join  me  in  sending 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family  on 
this  sad  occasion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  legislative  business  on 
Tuesday,  May  1,  1984. 


UMI 
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U.S.        INTERNATIONAL        TRADE 
COMMISSION.    CUSTOMS    SERV- 
ICE, AND  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
'     TIVE  AUTHORIZATIONS,  1985 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5188),  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK«TI()N      1       IMTK!)      STATKS      rNTKRNATIONAl. 
TRAIIK  < OMMI.SSION 

The  first  .sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 330(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  133(e)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  necessary  ex- 
penses (including  the  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where) for  fiscal  year  1985  not  to  exceed 
$28,410,000;  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
may  be  used,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  reception 
and  entertainment  expen.ses."'. 
SEC.  ■>.  IMTEII  STATES  CI  STDMS  SERVICE. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  301  of  the  Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19 
U.S.C.  2075)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  exceed  $686,399,000  for  the  salaries"  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1985;  of  which  (A) 
$28,070,000  is  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  air  interdiction  program  of  the 
Service,  and  (B)  not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  is 
for  the  implementation  of  the  'Operation 
EXODUS"  program  and  any  related  pro- 
gram designed  to  enforce  or  monitor  export 
controls  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979."". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(3)  The  following  new  sub.section  is  insert- 
ed immediately  after  subsection  (c): 

"(d)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  years 
after  September  30.  1984.  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  to  pay  any  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
overtime  pay  in  an  amount  exceeding 
$25,000;  except  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  or  his  designee  may  waive  this  lim- 
itation in  individual  cases  in  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  costs  or  to  meet  emergency 
requirements  of  the  Service."". 

(b)  Elimination  of  Sureties  on  Customs 
Bonds.— (1)  The  Commissioner  of  Customs 
may  not  publish,  nor  take  any  other  action 
to  give  force  and  effect  to.  any  final  rule 
that  would  revise  any  provision  in  19  CFR 
part  113  or  section  142.4  <as  in  effect  on 
March  1.  1984)  relating  to  the  requirement 
for  sureties  on  customs  bonds— 

I  A)  unless  the  Commussioner  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  on  the  same 
day.  a  report  containing— 

(i)  the  text  of  the  draft  final  rule; 

<ii)  an  analysis  of  the  revenue  impact  of 
the  rule; 


(iii)  a  regulatory  impact  analysis: 

(iv)  the  estimated  cost  benefit  of  the  rule 
to  the  Customs  Service  and  to  the  importing 
community,  and  an  explanation  in  support 
of  those  estimates;  and 

(v)  a  justification  for  each  revision  to  be 
effected  by  the  rule:  and 

(B)  until  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress occurring  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  is  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

12)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  \1)— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  any 
period  of  time  in  which  Congress  is  in  con- 
tinuous session. 

(c)  Disclosure  of  Manifest  Informa- 
tion.—Section  431  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
( 19  U.S.C.  1431 )  is  amended- 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  designated  as  "Third"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""; 
and  the  names  of  the  shippers  of  such  mer- 
chandise."": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (2).  the  following  information,  when 
contained  in  such  manifest,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  disclosure: 

"(A)  The  name  and  address  of  each  im- 
porter or  consignee,  the  marks  and  numbers 
on  the  import  containers,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  shipper  to  such  importer  or 
consignee,  unless  the  importer  or  consignee 
has  made  a  biennial  certification,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  claiming  confidential 
treatment  of  such  information. 

"(B)  The  general  character  of  the  cargo. 

"(C)  The  number  of  packages  and  gross 
weight. 

"(D)  The  name  of  the  vessel  or  carrier. 

""(E)The  port  of  loading. 

"(F)  The  port  of  discharge. 

"(G)  The  country  of  origin  of  the  ship- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  information  listed  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  for  public  disclo- 
sure if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
an  affirmative  finding  on  a  shipment-by- 
shipment  basis  that  disclosure  is  likely  to 
pose  a  threat  of  personal  injury  or  property 
damage;  or 

"(B)  the  information  is  exempt  under  the 
provisions  of  section  552(b)(1)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  timely  dissemination 
and  publication  of  the  information  listed  in 
paragraph  (1),  shall  establish  procedures  to 
provide  access  to  manifests.  Such  proce- 
dures shall  include  provisions  for  adequate 
protection  against  the  public  disclosure  of 
information  not  available  for  public  disclo- 
sure from  such  manifests.  ". 

SE(".    3.    OVVHK    OK    THE    IMTEl)    STATES    TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Section  141(f)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2171(f)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$11,100,000  for  fiscal 
year    1983"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$14,179,000  for  fiscal  year  1985";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "  $65,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    $68,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  5188.  as  amended,  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5188.  a  bill  authorizing  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (ITC).  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative. 

The  bill  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee authorizes  $28,410,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Commission, 
and  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for 
rental  of  conference  space  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  minimal  repre- 
sentation funds.  This  amount  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $6.3  million  over 
that  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
largely  to  fund  the  planned  relocation 
and  consolidation  of  the  Commission 
and  to  add  an  additional  44  full-time 
permanent  positions  to  strengthen  the 
Commission's  ability  to  carry  out  its 
statutory  responsibilities. 

Because  of  the  Commission's  unique 
charter  as  an  independent,  quasi-judi- 
cial body  to  resolve  trade  disputes  and 
render  important  determinations 
under  various  U.S.  trade  laws.  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  the  agency's 
budget  be  submitted  directly  to  us 
rather  than  subject  to  control  by 
OMB.  The  process  has  worked  very 
well,  and  the  agency  has  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  presenting  lean, 
responsible  budget  requests.  This 
year's  request  is  no  exception.  The 
Commission  has  had  a  dramatic  in- 
crease both  in  caseload  and  congres- 
sional and  Presidental  requests  for 
special  studies  and  factfinding  investi- 
gations due  to  growing  trade  problems. 
Further,  the  Commission  will  experi- 
ence substantial  relocation  expenses  as 
a  result  of  pending  legislation  to  trans- 
fer its  building  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  committee  therefore  be- 
lieves this  funding  level  is  essential  to 
meet  the  Commission's  needs. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes 
$686,399,000  in  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  This  amount  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $84  million  over  the  amount 
requested    by    the    President,    which 
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would  have  required  a  reduction  in 
force  of  954  customs  inspectors, 
import  specialists,  and  other  personnel 
and  a  reduction  in  Customs'  funding 
of  the  air  interdiction  program. 

This  authorization  level  will  not 
only  restore  these  cuts,  but  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  for  Customs  to 
hire  additional  personnel  to  cope  with 
the  growing  workload  of  passengers 
and  cargo  and  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  Customs  air  program.  The  total 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill  for  the 
air  program  is  $28.1  million. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  adverse  impact  that  increasing  ille- 
gal imports  are  having  on  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  is  concerned  that  Cus- 
toms effectively  enforce  U.S.  trade 
law.  This  budget,  together  with  con- 
tinuing active  committee  oversight, 
will  provide  the  foundation  for  such 
enforcement. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, also  limits  to  $11  million  the 
amount  of  authorized  funds  which 
Customs  may  expend  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Operation  Exodus  and 
other  export  enforcement  programs. 
The  committee  believes  that  the 
amount  authorized  will  be  sufficient 
to  operate  an  effective  program  in  con- 
junction with  other  agencies  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  export  control 
laws. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  preclude  any  proposed  final  rule  re- 
vising or  eliminating  sureties  on  cus- 
toms bonds  from  taking  effect  until  90 
calendar  days  after  Customs'  submis- 
sion of  a  report  to  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  places  a  $25,000 
cap  on  the  amount  that  customs  in- 
spectors can  earn  in  overtime  pay,  but 
permits  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
to  waive  this  limitation  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure of  certain  import  manifest  in- 
formation. 

Finally,  section  3  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  authorizes  $14,179,000  for 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR) 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  agency. 

These  three  agencies  are  central  to 
U,S.  trade  policy  development  and  its 
administration.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  which  I  chair,  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  maintain 
close  and  continual  oversight  of  their 
activities.  As  in  past  years,  we  have  re- 
viewed their  budget  requests  in  depth 
and  have  approved  authorization 
levels  for  fiscal  1985  which  are  lean 
yet  adequate  to  insure  they  get  their 
essential  jobs  done. 

We  strongly  believe  adequate  fund- 
ing for  these  agencies  is  essential  as 
international  trade  continues  to  grow- 
in  volume  and  in  importance  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  need  for  effective 
enforcement  of  our  trade  laws  by  the 


Customs  Service  has  never  been  great- 
er than  it  is  today.  An  increase  in  Cus- 
toms manpower  and  an  improved  man- 
agement philosophy  in  the  allocation 
of  its  resources  is  essential  to  protect 
American  business,  workers,  and  con- 
sumers from  the  enormous  increase  in 
counterfeit  imports  and  other  forms  of 
unfair  trade.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a 
tough,  well-financed  Customs  Service 
with  the  training  and  expertise  to  reg- 
ulate properly  the  huge  flow  of  goods 
through  our  ports.  We  have  worked 
closely  with  the  business  community 
and  with  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  who  want  to  see  a  more 
effective  Customs  Service.  Adequate 
funding  to  handle  our  growing  trade 
problems  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
therefore,  I  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
5188,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  bill 
we  are  considering  today  provides  sep- 
arately for  the  level  of  funding  for 
three  agencies  as  required  by  law.  In 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  recommended  $686.4 
million  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
$28.4  million  for  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  $14.2  million 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. 

Except  for  the  Customs  Service, 
these  funds  represent  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  cover 
spending  needs  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  authorized  amount  for  the 
Customs  Service  is  $84  million  above 
the  administration's  request  and  more 
than  11  percent  higher  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  this  agency. 

Because  of  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Customs  Service,  the  ad- 
ministration is  oppo.sed  to  H.R.  5188, 
The  administration  has  asked  that  the 
bill  not  be  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  but  that  amend- 
ments be  allowed  to  bring  spending 
levels  down,  not  only  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  but  also  to  the  guide- 
lines of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  approved  only  2  weeks  ago. 
Of  course,  the  authorization  bill  for 
these  three  agencies  has  traditionally 
been  approved  quickly  without  much 
debate  or  amendment.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  annual  authorization  bill  is 
often  ignored  by  the  Senate  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  fund- 
ing for  these  three  agencies  is  ap- 
proved quite  independently  from  what 
we  do  today.  During  the  last  Congress, 
for  example,  the  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization bill  was  finally  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses  during  the  last  hour  of 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  far  behind 
the  appropriations  process.  One  of  the 


principal  reasons  this  happens,  in  my 
view,  is  that  we  are  not  thoughtful  or 
responsible  about  the  funding  in- 
creases we  attempt  to  authorize. 

The  amount  authorized  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  provides  for  650  new  po- 
sitions next  year,  including  additional 
customs  inspectors,  import  specialists 
and  customs  patrol  officers.  At  a  time 
when  tremendous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  curb  the  mounting  budget 
deficit,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  to 
achieve  personnel  increases  that 
cannot  be  justified.  Costly  automation 
and  other  computerized  equipment 
has  been  installed  over  the  last  few 
years  and  this,  coupled  with  consolida- 
tion efforts  that  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  implemented,  caused 
the  administration  to  request  fewer 
employees  for  this  agency. 

The  Customs  Service  has  important 
responsibilities,  such  as  drug  enforce- 
ment and  monitoring  of  programs  in- 
volving sensitive  imports  such  as  tex- 
tiles, that  will  test  its  resources  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  I  hope  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  appropriations  process 
and  as  the  Senate  considers  the  au- 
thorization for  this  agency,  we  can 
work  with  the  administration  to  find 
an  acceptable  level  of  funding.  The  re- 
source needs  of  an  agency  with  reve- 
nue raising  functions  should  be  met 
realistically,  yet  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fiscal  restraints  of  the  budget  process, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  can  approve 
H.R.  5188  today,  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  a  lower  buget 
deficit  as  the  process  continues. 

n  1210 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
briefly  to  support  this  bill  and.  in  par- 
ticular, to  call  attention  to  one  section 
which  would  allow,  or  indeed  require, 
certain  information  about  imports 
coming  into  this  country  to  be  avail- 
able for  publishing  by  journals  which 
are  in  the  business  of  doing  this  .sort 
of  thing.  The  same  provision  was 
passed  in  our  authorization  bill  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  that  authoriza- 
tion bill  never  became  law.  So  the  sub- 
committee has  seen  fit  to  try  again  by 
putting  the  same  language  in  this 
year's  authorization  bill. 

Essentially,  we  are  trying  to  help 
American  companies,  American  ports, 
American  importers  to  do  a  better  job 
in  some  cases  of  competing  with  im- 
ports by  making  this  information 
available  to  them  on  a  routine  basis 
through  publishing  houses. 

There  are  ample  provisions  in  the 
section  to  protect  the  proprietary  in- 
terest of  shippers  and  importers  if 
they  so  make  that  request,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  blanket  exemption 
from  disclosure  that  would  go  on  and 


on   and  on.   It   would   have  to  be  re- 
newed at  least  every  2  years. 

I  think  this  amendment  strikes  a 
proper  balance  between  disclosure  of 
information  which  may  be  helpful  to 
American  companies  and  importers 
and  manufacturers  and  port  authori- 
ties at  the  same  time  that  it  protects 
the  confidentiality  of  the  shippers  on 
those  occasions  when  confidentiality  is 
called  for. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  measure  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  concern  that  I  have  is 
that  this  authorization  is  above  the 
budget  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  extra  money  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  put  in  this  bill  is 
unnecessary  and  is  not  spent  in  the 
right  place. 

The  second  rea.son  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  measure  is  that  it  ig- 
nores the  previously  expressed  will  of 
this  House  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
condemned  and  penalized  for  its  con- 
tinued use  of  forced,  slave  labor  in  its 
concentration  camps  to  manufacture 
goods  that  are  imported  by  the  United 
States. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  docu- 
mented proof  that  the  use  of  slave 
labor  is  a  fact  and  that  it  includes 
products  that  we  buy  here  in  America. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  repulsive  idea 
than  the  thought  that  American  citi- 
zens are  supporting  the  continuation 
of  slave  camps  and  the  forced  repres- 
sion of  political  dissidents  by  buying 
goods  that  these  prisoners  are  tor- 
tured to  produce.  The  American 
people  have  not  been  adequately  told 
of  this  barbaric  practice  by  the  Soviets 
and  the  Commerce  Department  has 
not  been  given  adequate  incentive  and 
funds  to  properly  deal  with  these  illic- 
it goods. 

I  was  a  cospon.sor  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100  last  year  which 
pas.sed  this  House  and  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
277  which  would  give  the  Commerce 
Department  strong  support  in  their  ef- 
forts to  refuse  slave  produced  goods  as 
they  come  into  this  country.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  should  include  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
277  and  that  the  extra  spending  it  en- 
tails should  be  removed  or  at  least 
shifted  to  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  refuse 
to  import  products  manufactured  with 
slave  labor. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  heard  testimony 
from  many  Members  of  Congress.  One 
of  the  Members  who  testified  before 
us  was  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 


(Mr.  DiNGELL).  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
During  the  testimony  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 
certain  questions  were  raised  and  I  re- 
sponded to  those  questions,  and  I  re- 
sponded in  writing.  I  am  including  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  questions 
and  the  responses: 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  ihank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  wish  to  congratulate  him  and 
his  subcommiilee  for  a  very  important  first 
step  in  the  restoration  of  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  to  police  our  trade 
laws.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  I  Chair  has  thus  far  held  7  days  of 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  illegal  and  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  on  interstate  coin- 
merce.  Our  investigation  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  American  businesses  and 
American  jobs  are  being  decimated  by  the  il- 
legal entry  of  goods  into  the  United  Stales. 
Even  more  important,  the  health  and  safety 
of  American  consumers  are  being  threat- 
ened by  a  flood  of  piratical  counterfeits 
from  offshore  sources.  Despite  an  excep- 
tionally dedicated  group  of  ci\il  servants 
which  man  our  ports,  foreign  suppliers  con- 
tinue to  scoff  at  our  laws  and  threaten  the 
economic  and  physical  well-being  of  millions 
of  American  citizens. 

The  increase  in  the  Customs  budget  to 
$686. 4  million  contained  in  H.R.  5188  is  an 
important  first  step  toward  the  full  and  fair 
enforcement  of  our  laws.  There  are.  howev- 
er, a  few  points  of  clarification  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  gentleman.  Is  it  true 
that  this  bill  would  authorize  about  650  new 
positions  including  450  customs  inspectors. 
150  import  specialists  and  50  customs  patrol 
officers,  and  would  further  specify  that  be- 
cau.se  of  the  growing  importance  of  commer- 
cial fraud  work,  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms should  a.ssign  these  new  positions  to 
port  facilities  evidencing  high  potential 
growth  in  trade  activity? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  words  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  on  this  bill.  The 
budget  level  of  $686.4  million  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  fiscal  year  1985  represents 
an  increase  of  $84  million  over  that  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  In  addition  to  re- 
storing the  administration's  proposed  cuts 
of  about  954  Customs  positions  as  well  as 
cuts  in  other  services,  this  budget  would 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  create  an  ad- 
ditional 650  positions.  We  believe  that  this 
budget  will  provide  the  Customs  Service 
with  sufficient  resources  to  effectively  en- 
force our  customs  and  trade  laws  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  number  of  illegal  and 
counterfeit  imports  which  are  entering  this 
country. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  5188  indi- 
cates that  a  portion  of  the  increased  fimd- 
ing  is  intended  to  fund  about  650  new  posi- 
tions, including  some  450  customs  inspec- 
tors. 150  import  specialists  and  50  customs 
patrol  officers.  Recognizing  the  growing  im- 
portance of  commercial  fraud  work,  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  is  urged  to  assign 
the  new  personnel  to  port  facilities  evidenc- 
ing high  potential  growth  in  trade  activity. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Let  me  .say  at  the  outset  that 
I  believe  that  the.se  new  positions  are  sorely 
needed  to  combat  this  ma.ssive  problem  of 
Cu.stoms  fraud:  however,  the  bill  does  not 
fund  any  new  positions  for  Customs  agents. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  That  is  correct.  However,  in 
our  view,  the  most  effective  utilization  of 


Customs'  resources  in  curtailing  fraudulent 
importations  is  to  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  import  specialists,  inspectors  and 
patrol  officers  at  the  ports  to  detect  the  im- 
portation of  illegal  goods  and  prevent  their 
relea.se  into  U.S.  commerce.  Generally,  cus- 
toms agents  do  not  get  involved  in  a  transac- 
tion until  after  the  merchandise  is  released 
and  frequently  the  damage  has  already  been 
done  to  U.S.  industry  by  the  time  their  in- 
vestigation is  complete. 

We  believe  the  increased  manpower  at  the 
ports  will  reduce  the  burden  on  customs 
agents.  However,  we  will  continue  to  review 
the  situation  and.  if  warranted,  will  consider 
furttier  changes  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Customs'  fraud  program. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  encourage 
the  Customs  Service  to  continue  its  com- 
mercial fraud  efforts  and  to  increase  these 
efforts  where  needed? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Absolutely.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  places  a  high  priority  on 
the  effective  enforcement  of  our  commer- 
cial trade  laws.  We  are  very  concerned  about 
the  devastating  impact  that  counterfeit  and 
other  illegal  imports  are  having  on  U.S. 
companies,  workers,  and  consumers,  and  will 
continue  our  active  oversight  role  to  insure 
that  the  Customs  Service  uses  it  resources 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner 
to  enforce  U.S.  trade  laws  and  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  from  illegal  imports. 

Mr.  Dingell.  It  is  clear  from  our  hearing 
record  that  additional  customs  agents  need 
to  be  assigned  abroad.  As  many  as  50  may  be 
needed  to  identify  sources  of  counterfeit 
goods  and  investigate  the  possible  violations 
of  our  textile,  steel,  and  other  agreement's. 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  to  be  rea- 
.sonable? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  -Your  propo.sal  to  assign  ad- 
ditional customs  agents  abroad  to  identify 
sources  of  counterfeit  good.s  and  investigate 
possible  violations  of  U.S.  trade  law  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  best  way  to 
protect  U.S.  industry  from  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  illegal  imports  is  to  discover  such 
\iolalions  before  the  goods  are  released 
from  Customs'  custody.  Your  proposal 
would  help  accomplish  this  result  and  sub- 
stantially increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Customs  fraud  program. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Given  the  failure  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  maintain  any  presence  in 
Taiwan,  the  counterfeiting  capital  of  the 
world,  and  most  other  trouble  spots  in 
Southeast  Asia,  would  the  gentlemen  agree 
that  the  Customs  Service  should  maintain 
an  effective  presence  in  Taiwan  and  other 
parts  of  the  Third  World  where  transship- 
ment of  textiles  and  apparel  in  violation  of 
our  agreements  and  active  theft  of  Ameri- 
can intellectual  properly  are  occurring? 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that 
Customs  could  more  effectively  enforce  U.S. 
trade  laws  and  protect  American  industry 
from  counterfeit  and  other  illegal  imports 
by  identifying  and  maintaining  an  effective 
presence  in  those  countries  where  substan- 
tial illegal  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Dingell.  We  have  found  that  the 
management  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  in  the  utilization  of  its  customs 
agents  ( mphasizes  narcotics  and  contraband 
interdiction  at  the  expense  of  commercial 
fraud  investigations.  Only  about  118  of  Cus- 
toms' 932  agents  now  spend  most  of  their 
time  investigating  commercial  fraud.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  would  the 
gentlemen  agree  that  the  specific  a-ssign- 
menl  of  50  additional  agents  to  special  com- 
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mercial  fraud  task  forces  in  district  offices 
around  the  United  States,  together  with  suf- 
ficient support  in  the  regional  offices  and  in 
the  Customs  Fraud  Center  at  headquarters 
would  help  Customs  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive an  ongoing  presence  to  deal  with  these 
problems'' 

Mr^  Gibbons.  I  share  your  concern  about 
the  management  philosophy  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  which  seems  to  deempha- 
size  the  importance  of  commercial  fraud  in- 
vestigations in  the  Customs  mission. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  shortsighted 
management  philosophy  must  be  changed  if 
we  are  to  see  effective  Customs'  enforce- 
ment of  our  trade  laws  and  I  agree  that 
your  proposal  of  creating  special  commer- 
cial fraud  task  forces  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Until  this  underlying  man- 
agement philosophy  of  the  Customs  Service 
is  changed,  however,  no  such  program  can 
be  completely  effective.  Through  our  over- 
sight function,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  therefore,  intends  to  take  a  very 
active  role  to  .see  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  and  the  Customs  Service  change 
that  philosophy  and  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  Customs'  enforcement  of 
our  trade  laws  to  the  continued  viability  of 
U.S.  industry. 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  5188 
which  authorizes  $686.4  million  for 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

The  flow  of  counterfeit  goods  into 
the  United  States  has  reached  epidem- 
ic proportions.  In  order  to  evade  U.S. 
customs  laws,  illegitimate  foreign 
manufacturers  will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  smuggle  their  goods  into  our  lucra- 
tive markets.  These  activities  are  not 
merely  violations  of  law.  In  addition  to 
depriving  Americans  of  their  jobs, 
they  deprive  U.S.  businesses  of  the 
capital  needed  to  expand  and  develop 
new  products.  Furthermore,  in  many 
instances,  such  goods  can  even  result 
in  danger  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  Commerce  Department  an- 
nounced on  Friday  that  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  totaled  a  record  $4.7  bil- 
lion for  the  first  3  months  of  the  year, 
up  53  percent  over  the  same  period  for 
1983.  while  exports  declined  2  percent 
to  $788  million. 

The  American  Textile  Manufactur- 
ers Institute  has  projected  that  the  in- 
dustry's trade  deficit  for  1984  could 
reach  $15.5  billion,  a  48-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  record  S10.6  bil- 
lion deficit. 

As  alarming  as  the  import  figures 
may  be,  they  remain  but  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  They  represent  huge  increases 
despite  the  bilateral  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  this  country  and  26 
foreign  countries  governing  the  levels 
of  imports  of  textile  products  into  the 
United  States.  These  additional  im- 
ports mean  more  work  for  an  already 
overworked  Customs  Service. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Oversight  and  Investigation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  exposed  a  number 
of  methods  by  which  textile  import 
fraud   is   committed,    including   trans- 


shipment to  nonquota  countries,  coun- 
terfeiting of  textile  export  visas,  false 
declarations  of  shipment  value  or 
quantity,  and  outright  misrepresenta- 
tions of  textile  categories. 

The  witnesses  included  a  number  of 
import  specialists  and  inspectors  with 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  (USCS).  Al- 
though these  individuals  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  dedicated,  they  lack  the 
resources  and  authority  to  move  ag- 
gressively against  import  quota  viola- 
tions. The  testimony  received  demon- 
strated that  even  when  a  particular 
shipment  contains  illegal  goods,  there 
is  less  than  a  one  in  three  chance  that 
the  shipment  can  be  identified  and 
seized  at  our  border.  This  is  astonish- 
ing. 

We  also  learned  that  the  practice  of 
■port  shopping"  is  widespread  within 
the  industry.  Those  seeking  to  smug- 
gle counterfeit  goods  or  to  evade 
import  quotas  may  shop  around  for 
suitable  ports  within  the  United  States 
through  which  to  channel  their  goods. 
This  situation  exists  because  of  inad- 
equate staffing,  commitments  to  scru- 
tinize other  commodities  or  through 
unfamiliarity  with  textile  classifica- 
tions. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  detecting  illegal  shipments  under 
Operations  Tripwire,  a  commercial 
fraud  investigating  unit  formed  within 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Commercial 
fraud  cases  are  difficult  to  investigate, 
however,  and  we  learned  from  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  hearings,  crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties  are  often  too  le- 
nient or  inadequate  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to 
evade  our  trade  laws. 

We  need  to  bolster  the  resources 
available  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
in  order  to  provide  relief  to  the  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  American 
workers  whose  jobs  are  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy through  fraudulent  import  prac- 
tices. This  increase  in  funding  in  H.R. 
5188  will  allow  the  service  to  hire  450 
additional  Customs  In.spectors.  150 
import  specialists  and  50  patrol  offi- 
cers. 

For  every  dollar  the  Service  spends, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  return 
is  $20.  Given  the  trade  problems 
facing  this  country,  this  additional 
funding  is  both  justified  and  neces- 
sary.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  5188.  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

Specifically,  my  intere.st  in  this  legis- 
lation comes  from  a  region  on  the 
international  border  and  my  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Border  Caucus.  I  commend  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
for  recognizing  the  shortcomings  of 
the  administration's  budget  proposals 


for  fiscal  year  1985,  in  which  funding 
for  personnel  in  the  Cu.stoms  Service 
was  severely  cut,  and  the  customs  air 
interdiction  program,  the  borders  last 
line  of  defense  in  the  war  on  drugs  in 
the  air,  was  practically  eliminated. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  administra- 
tion reduced  the  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  by  2.000  positions. 
Fortunately  in  a  compromise  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  reduc- 
tion was  scaled  back  to  only  400  posi- 
tions. This  bill  would  not  only  reestab- 
lish the  lost  400  positions  but  would 
also  provide  the  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 250  positions.  This  measure  is 
needed  not  only  to  continue  current 
service  levels  which  Customs  must 
provide  but  to  also  match  the  increase 
in  border  traffic  and  activity.  Further- 
more, faced  with  a  devastating  econo- 
my in  our  region,  border  area  business- 
es cannot  afford  delays  in  transfers  of 
goods  and  services  between  our  Na- 
tions border  due  to  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate personnel.  This  impedes  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  with  the  consideration  of  the 
consolidation  of  border  inspection  ac- 
tivities between  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Although  the  committee 
praised  the  administration  for  propos- 
ing such  a  consolidation  of  passenger 
clearance  in  order  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  and  provide  cost  efficien- 
cy and  budgetary  savings,  the  commit- 
tee should  carefully  monitor  such  a 
move.  This  is  more  than  a  steamlining 
of  the  primary  inspection  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
committee  reasserts  its  commitment  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice in  the  area  of  inspection  and  clear- 
ance of  commercial  importations  at  all 
ports,  it  should  be  wary  of  any  admin- 
istration attempts  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  simple  consolidations  but  in 
actuality  are  attempts  to  reorganize 
the  Government  in  a  way  to  merge  the 
Customs  Service  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  two  very 
different  agencies,  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent functions  and  missions. # 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5188,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


EASTERN  PACIFIC  OCEAN  TUNA 
LICENSING  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pjiss  the  bill 
(H.R.  5147)  to  implement  the  Eastern 
Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agree- 
ment, signed  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica, 
March  15,  1983,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eastern  Pacific 
Tuna  Licensing  Act  of  1984". 

SEC  2.  IIKKIMTIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

<1)  The  term  "Agreement"  means  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agree- 
ment, signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  March 
15.  1983. 

(2)  The  term  "Agreement  Area"  means 
the  area  within  a  perimeter  determined  as 
follows:  From  the  point  on  the  mainland 
where  the  parallel  of  40  degrees  north  lati- 
tude intersects  the  coast  westward  along  the 
parallel  of  40  degrees  north  latitude  to  40 
degrees  north  latitude  by  125  degrees  west 
longitude,  thence  southerly  along  the  me- 
ridian of  125  degrees  west  longitude  to  20 
degrees  north  latitude  by  125  degrees  west 
longitude,  thence  easterly  along  the  parallel 
of  20  degrees  north  latitude  to  20  degrees 
north  latitude  by  120  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, thence  southerly  along  the  meridian 
of  120  degrees  west  longitude  to  5  degrees 
north  latitude  by  120  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, thence  easterly  along  the  parallel  of  5 
degrees  north  latitude  to  5  degrees  north 
latitude  by  110  degrees  west  longitude, 
thence  southerly  along  the  meridian  of  110 
degrees  west  longitude  to  10  degrees  south 
latitude  by  110  degrees  west  longitude, 
thence  easterly  along  the  parallel  of  10  de- 
grees south  latitude  to  10  degrees  .south  lati- 
tude by  90  degrees  west  longitude,  thence 
southerly  along  the  meridian  of  90  degrees 
west  longitude  to  30  degrees  south  latitude 
by  90  degrees  west  longitude,  thence  easter- 
ly along  the  parallel  of  30  degrees  south 
latitude  to  the  point  on  the  mainland  where 
the  parallel  intersects  the  coast:  but  the 
Agreement  Area  does  not  include  the  zones 
within  twelve  nautical  miles  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  breadth  of  territorial  sea  is 
measured  and  the  zones  within  two  hundred 
nautical  miles  of  the  baselines  of  Coastal 
States  not  signatories  to  the  Agreement, 
measured  from  the  same  baseline. 

(3)  The  term  "designated  species  of  tuna  " 
means  yellowfin  tuna.  Thunnus  albacares 
(Bonnaterre.  1788):  bigeye  tuna.  Thunnus 
obesus  (Lowe.  1839):  albacore  tuna.  Thun- 
nus alalunga  (Bonnaterre,  1788):  northern 
bluefin  tuna.  Thunnus  thynnus  (Linnaeus. 
1758):  southern  bluefin  tuna.  Thunnus  mac- 
coyil  (Castelnau.  1872):  skipjack  tuna. 
Katsuwonus  pelamis  (Linnaeus.  1578):  black 
skipjack.  Euthynnus  Lineatus  (Kishinouye. 
1920):  kawakawa.  Euthynnus  affinis 
(Cantor.  1849);  bullet  tuna.  Auxis  rochei 
(Risso.  1810).  frigate  tuna.  Ausix  thazard 
(Lacepede.  1800):  eastern  Pacific  bonito. 
Sarda  chiliensis  (Cuvier  in  Cuvier  and  Va- 
lenciennes.  1831):  and  IndoPacific  bonito. 


Sarda  orientalis  (Temminck  and  Schlegel, 
1844). 

(4)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  body 
consisting  of  the  representatives  from  each 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Agreement  which 
is  a  Coastal  State  of  the  eastern  Pacific 
Ocean  or  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  Agreement. 

SEC.  :).  IMTKI)  STATES  REI'RESENT.ATION  ON  THE 
COfNCII.. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State— 

(1)  shall  appoint  a  United  States  repre- 
.sentative  to  the  Council:  and 

(2)  may  appoint  not  more  than  three  al- 
ternate United  States  representatives  to  the 
Council. 

(b)  An  individual  is  not  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as.  or  to  serve  as.  the  United 
States  representative  under  subsection 
<a)(l)  unless  the  individual  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(c)  An  individual  is  not  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  serving  as  the  United  States 
representative  or  an  alternate  United  States 
representative, 

(d)  'While  away  from  home  or  a  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
service  as  the  United  States  representative 
or  an  alternate  United  States  representa- 
tive, an  individual  is  entitled  to  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsis- 
tance,  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals 
employed  intermittently  in  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

ME(.    I    SE(  KETAKV   (»K  STATE   TO   ACT   KOR  THE 
tMTEI>  STATES 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  receive,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  re- 
ports, requests,  recommendations  and  other 
communications  of  the  Council,  and.  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  act  directly  thereon  or  by  reference  to 
the  appropriate  authorities. 

SE(  .  :,.  AI'CI.ICATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  4  of  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C. 
1874).  such  Act  applies  with  respect  to  a  sei- 
zure by  a  Contracting  Party  to  the  Agree- 
ment of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Agreement  Area  for  violation  of  the 
Agreement  if  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  is  not  of  such  seri- 
ousness as  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Agreement. 

(b»  The  seizure  by  a  Contracting  Party  to 
the  Agreement  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  sei- 
zure described  in  section  205(a)(4)(C)  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.S.C.  18:?5(a)(4)(C))  if  the 
seizure  is  consistent  with  the  Agreement. 

SE(  .  «.  DISPOSITION  OK  KEES. 

All  fees  accruing  to  the  United  Stales 
under  Article  III  of  the  Agreement  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

SE(  .  7.  RE<;iT..\TIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  this  Act.  Regulations  may  be 
made  applicable  as  necessary  to  all  persons 
and  vessels  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  located.  Regula- 
tions concerning  the  con.servation  of  a  desig- 
nated species  of  tuna  may  be  issued  only  to 
implement  conservation  recommendations 
made  by  the  Council  under  Article  3(d)  of 
the  Agreement. 


SEC.  H  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  engage  in  fishing  for  a  designated 
species  of  tuna  within  the  Agreement  Area 
unless  issued  a  license  under  the  Agreement 
authorizing  such  fishing: 

(2)  to  engage  in  fishing  for  a  designated 
species  of  tuna  within  the  Agreement  area 
in  contravention  of  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the 
Agreement: 

(3)  knowingly  to  ship,  transport,  purchase, 
.sell,  offer  for  sale,  export,  or  have  in  custo- 
dy, possession,  or  control  any  designated 
species  of  tuna  taken  or  retained  in  viola- 
tion of  regulations  issued  under  section  7: 

(4)  to  fail  to  make.  keep,  or  furnish  any 
catch  return,  statistical  record,  or  other 
report  required  by  regulations  issued  under 
section  7; 

(5)  being  a  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  to  fail  to  stop  upon  being 
hailed  by  an  authorized  official  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  lo  refuse  to  permit  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  to  board  the 
vessel  or  inspect  its  catch,  equipment,  books, 
documents,  records,  or  other  articles,  or  to 
question  individuals  on  board:  or 

(6)  to  import  from  any  country,  in  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  issued  under  section 
7.  any  designated  species  of  tuna. 

(b)  Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  violat- 
ing— 

(1)  subsection  (a)(1).  (a)(2).  or  (a)(3)  shall 
be  fined  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty  not  more 
than  $25,000.  and  for  a  sub.sequent  violation 
shall  be  fined  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty  not 
more  than  $50,000: 

(2)  subsection  (a)(4)  or  (a)(5>  shall  be 
fined  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty  not  more 
than  $5,000.  and  for  a  subsequent  violation 
shall  be  fined  or  assessed  a  civil  penalty  not 
more  than  $5,000:  or 

(3)  subsection  (a)(6)  shall  be  fined  or  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  not  more  $100,000. 

(c)  All  designated  species  of  tuna  taken  or 
retained  in  violation  of  subsection  (a>(l)(2), 
(3).  or  (6).  or  the  monetary  value  thereof,  is 
subject  to  forfeiture. 

'd)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  this  Act.  insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SE(    9.  ENKORt  E.MENT 

(a)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  United  States  magistrates 
may.  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process  as  may  be  required  for  enforcement 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  under 
section  7. 

(b)  The  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  Lssued  under  .section  7  shall  be 
the  joint  responsibility  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  United 
States  Customs  Service.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  States  of  the 
United  Stales,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  American  Samoa  to 
carry  out  enforcement  activities  under  this 
section.  When  so  designated,  such  officers 
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and  employees  may  function  as  Federal  law 
enforcement  agents  for  these  purposes. 

<c)  An  individual  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  under  this  section 
has  power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(d)  An  individual  so  authorized  to  carry 
out  enforcement  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion has  power— 

,  (1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  at  any 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  committing  in  his  presence  or  view  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  under  section  7; 

(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  tfe  search  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and.  if  as  a 
result  of  the  search  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  vessel  or  any  individual 
on  board  is  engaging  in  operations  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  to  arrest  such  person. 

(e)  An  individual  authorized  to  enforce 
this  Act  may  seize,  whenever  or  wherever 
lawfully  found,  all  species  of  designated 
tuna  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  i.ssued  under  section 
7.  Any  species  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  under  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section  or,  if  perishable,  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(f>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2464  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
when  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  other  process  in 
rem  is  issued  in  any  cause  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  marshal  or  other  officer  shall  stay 
the  execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge 
any  species  of  designated  tuna  seized  if  the 
process  has  been  levied,  on  receiving  from 
the  claimant  of  the  species  a  bond  or  stipu- 
lation for  the  value  of  the  property  with 
sufficient  surety  to  be  approved  by  a  judge 
of  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  offense,  conditioned  to  deliver  the  spe- 
cies seized,  if  condemned,  without  impair- 
ment in  value  or.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  pay  its  equivalent  value  in  money 
or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of  the 
court  in  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stipula- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and  judg- 
ment thereon  against  both  the  principal  and 
sureties  may  be  recovered  in  event  of  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
court,  the  species  may  be  .sold  for  not  le.ss 
than  its  reasonable  market  value  and  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  placed  in  the  registry 
of  the  court  pending  judgment  in  the  case. 

SEt.  10  At  THORIZATKIN  (»K  APCKOPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1984  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 


(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  H.R.  5147.  the  Eastern  Pacif- 
ic Tuna  Licensing  Act  of  1984  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  our  com- 
mittee on  April  4.  1984.  Briefly  stated, 
the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fish- 
ing Agreement,  which  this  legislation 
implements,  is  the  latest  international 
agreement  through  which  the  United 
States  has  manifested  its  consistent 
position  that  tuna,  because  of  their 
highly  migratory  nature,  can  only  be 
effectively  managed  and  conserved 
through  regional,  international  coop- 
eration. 

From  1950  to  1978.  the  tuna  fisher- 
ies in  the  eastern  Pacific  region  were 
successfully  managed  under  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
(lATTC)  despite  the  fact  that  several 
parties  to  the  Commission  held  mark- 
edly different  positions  regarding  the 
juridical  status  of  the  resource.  During 
the  early  1970's.  however,  these  differ- 
ing views,  in  combination  with  the 
rapid  emergence  of  200-mile  fishery 
conservation  zones  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  sophisticated  tuna 
fleets,  led  to  a  desire  to  replace  the 
lATTC  with  a  new  convention. 

When  renegotiation  efforts  became 
completely  deadlocked  in  1980.  Mexico 
and  Costa  Rica,  which  claimed  coastal 
state  competence  to  unilaterally 
manage  tuna  within  their  resource 
zones,  began  to  enforce  their  claimed 
jurisdiction.  The  resulting  seizures  of 
U.S.  tuna  vessels  led  the  United  States 
to  impose  a  moratorium  on  the  im- 
ports of  tuna  from  these  nations  in 
1980. 

The  Reagan  administration  made 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement  a 
high  priority  during  1981  and  1982.  Al- 
though the  negotiations  did  not  in- 
volve Mexico.  Costa  Rica  fully  partici- 
pated and  during  that  period  ceased 
its  active  seizure  of  U.S.  tuna  vessels. 
On  November  12.  1982.  an  ad  referen- 
dum agreement  with  Costa  Rica  was 
achieved  and  consequently,  in  Febru- 
ary 1983.  the  embargo  of  that  na- 
tion's tuna  products  was  discontinued. 
On  March  15.  1983.  the  United 
States"  and  Costa  Rica  and  Panama 
signed  the  Eastern  Pacific  Tuna  Fish- 
ing Agreement  in  San  Jose.  Costa 
Rica.  Since  that  time.  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  have  signed  the  accord.  The 
inclusion  of  other  Central  and  South 
American  countries  is  being  sought  by 
the  State  Department. 

Briefly,  the  agreement  creates  an 
international  authority  to  issue  re- 
gional licen.ses  for  fishing  tuna  in  a 
broad  area  of  the  eastern  Pacific 
Ocean.  License  fees  are  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  participating  coastal 
states  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 


tuna  taken  within  200  miles  of  each 
party's  coast.  These  fees  will  also  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  international  ad- 
ministration of  the  agreement.  The 
agreement  also  contains  provisions  for 
the  adoption  of  conservation  recom- 
mendations when  all  significant  tuna 
fishing  nations  become  parties  and  a 
comprehensive  convention  is  eventual- 
ly concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  agreement  does  not  compro- 
mise the  juridical  positions  of  any 
party  and  represents  an  equitable  bal- 
ance between  the  interests  of  the 
coastal  States  and  distant-water  fish- 
ing nations.  It  thus  furthers  U.S.  fish- 
eries policy  objectives  while  reducing 
tensions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
conflicting  juridical  claims.  As  such, 
the  new  agreement  should  end  the 
cycle  of  seizures  of  U.S.  tuna  vessels 
and  the  subsequent  imposition  of  re- 
taliatory U.S.  embargoes  on  foreign 
imports.  The  Senate  gave  its  consent 
to  ratify  the  agreement  by  a  vote  of 
100  to  0  on  July  27.  1983.  and  the 
agreement  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  on  September  6,  1983.  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I.  therefore,  strongly 
recommend  that  the  House  favorably 
consider  this  legislation  which  merely 
implements  this  agreement  for  the 
United  States. 

D  1220 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  of  H.R.  5147,  a  bill  to  im- 
plement the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean 
Tuna  Fishing  Agreement. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  March 
15.  1983.  by  the  United  States.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama,  and  subsequently 
by  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  It  will 
enter  into  force  when  signed  and  rati- 
fied by  five  coastal  states  of  the  east- 
ern Pacific  region.  Upon  entry  into 
force,  the  Council  established  by  the 
agreement  will  make  available  interna- 
tional licenses  to  fish  tuna  in  the 
agreement  area.  License  fees  will  be 
disbursed  among  the  coastal  state  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  in  proportion  to 
the  catches  of  tuna  in  their  respective 
200-mile  zones.  Fees  will  also  be  used 
to  pay  for  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment. When  all  major  tuna  fishing  na- 
tions become  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Council  can  adopt  conserva- 
tion recommendations  to  be  based  on 
studies  provided  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
(lATTC).  After  this  regime  is  estab- 
lished, the  lATTC  will  be  superseded. 
Most  nations  along  the  coast  of  the 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean  claim  sovereign 
rights  over  tuna  in  their  200-mile 
zones.  However,  in  accordance  with 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (FCMA),  and  the  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  of  March   10.   1983. 
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establishing  the  U.S.  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone,  the  United  States  does  not 
claim  or  recognize  coastal  state  sover- 
eign rights  or  jurisdiction  over  migra- 
tory tuna  beyond  12  miles  from  the 
coasts.  The  United  States  maintains 
that  this  re.source  can  be  managed  ef- 
fectively only  by  international  agree- 
ment, not  by  the  unilateral  actions  of 
coastal  states. 

The  agreement  does  not  compromise 
the  formal  juridical  positions  of  the 
United  States  or  the  other  parties.  It 
represents  an  equitable  balance  be- 
tween the  interests  of  coastal  states 
and  distant-water  fishing  nations. 
Thus,  the  agreement  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  regional  tuna  licensing 
agreements  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  5147. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  5147,  is  the  implement- 
ing legislation  for  the  recently  con- 
cluded and  ratified  Eastern  Pacific 
Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement, 
signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  March 
15.  1983.  This  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  the  countries  of  Guatemala. 
Honduras.  Panama.  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  United  States.  This  international 
agreement  stems  from  the  unsatisfac- 
tory status  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Agreement  which  has 
been  plagued  by  discord  among  the 
participating  nations.  The  successful 
implementation  of  this  agreement  will 
buttress  the  longstanding  U.S.  position 
that  tuna  can  only  be  managed  effec- 
tively by  international  accord. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and.  to  my  knowledge. 
is  noncontroversial.  It  merely  imple- 
ments and  authorizes  appropriations 
for  U.S.  participation  in  this  interna- 
tional tuna  management  regime. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  reported  this  bill  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote. 

I  strongly  support  this  effort  to  re- 
solve .some  of  the  difficulties  facing 
our  tuna  industry  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pa.ss  H.R.  5147. # 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balancp-  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4147.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,   further 


proceedings    on    this    motion    will    be 
postponed. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
BREAUX.    Mr.   Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  AND  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. FISCAL  YEARS 
1985.  1986.  AND  1987 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4585)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  for  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4374(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(d)  $480,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1985.  1986.  and  1987'. 

Sec.  2.  The  En\  ironmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  <42  U.S.C,  4371-4374) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  (he  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  FUND 

Sec.  206.  (a)  There  is  established  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  Manage- 
ment Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Fund)  to  receive  advance  payments  from 
other  agencies  or  accounts  that  may  be  used 
solely  to  finance— 

"(1)  study  contracts  that  are  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  and  one  or  more  other 
Federal  agencies:  and 

(2)  Federal  interagency  environmental 
projects  (including  task  forces)  in  which  the 
Office  participates. 

"(b)  Any  study  contract  or  project  that  is 
to  be  financed  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
initiated  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector. 

■■<c)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions setting  forth  policies  and  procedures 
for  operation  of  the  Fund." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4585  is  a  bill 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 


for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity (CEQ)  was  created  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  in 
1969.  The  Council,  which  operates 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  consists  of  three  members. 
The  Council  members  are  responsible 
for  advising  the  President  on  environ- 
mental matters,  monitoring  the  status 
of  the  en\ironment.  reviewing  Federal 
programs  and  policies  for  consistency 
with  NEPA.  and  providing  information 
to  the  public  on  environmental  mat- 
ters. The  Council  has  a  continuing  au- 
thorization of  $1  million  annually 
under  NEPA. 

In  1970.  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  established  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
(OEQ).  The  Office  consists  of  staff 
personnel,  currently  numbering  seven 
full-time  employees,  who  provide  sup- 
port and  advice  to  the  Council.  The 
existing  authorization  for  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  expires  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  on 
February  2.  1984.  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance and  funding  requirements  of 
CEQ  and  its  OEQ  support  .staff.  On 
April  11.  1984.  H.R.  4585  was  reported 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4585  would  provide  an  authori- 
zation level  of  S480.000  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1987  for  op- 
eration of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality.  This  authorization,  together 
with  the  continuing  $1  million  annual 
authorization  for  the  Council,  would 
provide  an  authorized  annual  funding 
level  for  the  Council  and  their  staff  of 
SI. 48  million  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986.  and  1987.  In  addition.  H.R.  4585 
would  create  a  management  fund  to  fi- 
nance joint  studies  and  projects  in- 
volving the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  other  entities.  This  fund, 
which  would  replace  the  current  con- 
solidated working  fund,  would  provide 
greater  accountability  to  the  Congress 
and  OMB.  Creation  of  this  fund  is  sup- 
ported by  both  the  administration  and 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
their  staff  have  .served  an  important 
function  in  advising  the  President  and 
White  House  staff  on  environmental 
issues.  I  encourage  the  administration 
to  take  greater  advantage  of  the  Coun- 
cil's potential  contributions  in  the 
future.  I  am  confident  that  the  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  support  the  role 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  through  this  reauthorization 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4585  reauthorizes 
the  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  by  providing  $480,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  The  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  established  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  to  provide 
professional  and  administrative  staff 
and  support  for  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  I  believe  that  the 
reauthorization  will,  in  conjunction 
with  the  $1  million  permanent  author- 
ization for  the  Council  on  En\  iron- 
mental  Quality,  provide  the  funding 
levels  necessary  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  duties  of  the 
Council. 

H.R.  4585  also  establishes  an  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  Manage- 
ment Fund  to  be  used  to  finance  joint- 
ly funded  study  contracts  and  inter- 
agency environmental  projects  in 
which  the  Office  participates.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  fund  will  provide 
improved  accountability  for  the  fund- 
ing of  these  types  of  projects. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
H.R.  4585.  a  reauthorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  (OEQ)  which  is  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ). 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  OEQ  at 
the  rate  of  $480,000.  per  year  through 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  also  establishes 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
Management  Fund.  The  increased  au- 
thorization and  management  fund 
were  requested  by  the  administration. 
The  $480,000  is  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  CEQ  in  the 
amount  of  $1  million  annually  con- 
tained in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA). 

CEQ  was  created  by  NEPA  for  the 
purposes  of  advising  the  President  on 
environmental  issues,  reviewing  Feder- 
al programs  for  consistency  with  the 
standards  of  NEPA.  and  monitoring 
the  status  of  the  environment.  OEQ 
was  created  by  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  to  provide 
staff  and  support  for  the  Council. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  reported  this  measure,  as 
amended,  by  a  unanimous-voice  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
4585.  so  that  CEQ  can  continue  its  im- 
portant role  as  overseer  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  and  coun- 
selor to  the  President  on  environmen- 
tal issues.* 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 


Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4585.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


□  1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is 
the 


DESIGNATION       OF       EDWIN       B. 

FORSYTHE      NATIONAL      WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
re.solution  (H.J.  Res.  537)  designating 
the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
as  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  ClerL  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  537 

Whereas.  Congressman  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe. in  his  role  as  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Pi.sheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment,  was  an  outstanding  leader 
for  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  protection  of  our  Nation's  natural 
beauty: 

Whereas,  during  his  career  he  played  a 
critical  role  in  such  important  natural  re- 
source legislation  such  as  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973.  and  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976; 

Whereas,  he  was  the  major  Congre.ssional 
spon.sor  of  the  Nongame  Wildlife  Act.  which 
increased  public  interest  and  concern  for 
species  of  wildlife  not  subject  to  taking  for 
sport; 

Whereas,  throughout  his  Congressional 
career,  he  was  a  strong  defender  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System: 

Whereas,  he  had  a  deep  affection  for  the 
coastal  wildlife  refuges  in  his  home  State  of 
New  Jersey;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Brigantine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Barnegat 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  shall  hereafter  be  collectively 
named  and  designated  as  the  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe National  Wildlife  Refuge  ".  Any  refer- 
ence in  a  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  Stales 
to  either  of  such  refuges  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  "Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  29.  1984,  we 
lost  a  good  friend  and  colleague  in  Ed 
Forsythe  of  New  Jersey.  Ed  served  for 
13  years  with  great  distinction  and  will 
be  remembered  by  all  of  us  for  his 
kindness,  his  quiet  but  effective  work 
on  legislation,  and  the  dignity  and 
sense  of  decency  he  brought  to  all  of 
his  endeavors. 

A  dairy  farmer  and  small  town  busi- 
nessman, he  began  his  government 
career  in  1948  as  secretary  of  the 
Moorestown,  N.J.,  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  the  Moores- 
town Township  Committee  in  1953 
and  .served  as  mayor  from  1957  to  1962 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
township  planning  board,  a  post  he 
held  through  1963.  He  was  elected  to 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  in  1964.  where 
he  became  in  succe.ssion.  assistant  mi- 
nority leader,  minority  leader,  senate 
president  and  president  pro  tempore. 
One  of  his  many  accomplishments  in 
the  Senate  was  sponsorship  and  pas- 
sage of  legislation  creating  a  statewide 
grand  jury,  which  for  the  first  time 
gave  State  law  enforcement  officials 
the  tools  to  adequately  pursue  and 
prosecute  organized  crime  and  official 
corruption.  He  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  on  November  2.  1970,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  William  T. 
Cahill  in  the  91st  Congress  and  a  full 
2-year  term  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Ed  was  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  from  the  94th 
Congress  on.  He  was  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective voice  for  natural  resource  legis- 
lation during  his  tenure  on  the  com- 
mittee, playing  a  critical  role  in  the 
passage  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  He  was  the  prime 
author  of  the  Nongame  Act.  which  has 
increased  the  attention  given  the 
many  species  of  wildlife  in  this  coun- 
try that  are  not  hunted. 

In  January  1983,  he  became  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  In 
addition  to  his  role  as  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee, he  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee,  the  Republican  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  and  the  Republi- 
can Personnel  Committee. 
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This  joint  resolution  would  name 
the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  Refuges 
in  New  Jersey  for  Ed  Forsythe.  He  was 
always  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  had 
a  deep  affection  for  the  refuges  in  his 
home  State.  It  was  cosponsored  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  whose  district 
the  refuge  is  located,  along  with  the 
entire  New  Jersey  delegation  and  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  Members. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  include 
the  list  of  names  of  all  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  legislation.  Along  with 
myself  and  Mr.  Hughes,  they  include: 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Florid.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New-  Jersey,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Franklin.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  "Vander- 
griff,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  tribute  to  our  friend  nor 
one  that  he  would  have  appreciated 
more.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
words  just  spoken  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  Forsythe  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for 
almost  14  years.  Although  a  quiet  and 
gentle  person,  Ed  was  able  to  forge 
consensus  on  nearly  every  issue  in 
which   he   was   actively   involved.   His 


contribution  to  the  protection  of  our 
Nations  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  environmental  quality  have  been 
numerous  and  will  be  longstanding. 

Since  his  death  on  March  29  of  this 
year,  the  many  kind  remarks  of  his 
colleagues  and  others  who  have  dealt 
with  Ed  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
in  his  home  State  of  New  Jersey  have, 
in  a  small  way,  eased  the  sadness  felt 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  staff. 

House  Joint  Resolution  537  which 
renames  the  Barnegat  and  Brigantine 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  after  Edwin 
B.  Forsythe  is  an  especially  fitting 
tribute  to  the  man  and  his  work.  A 
strong  supporter  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system  in  general,  Ed  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  these  two  im- 
portant units  on  the  Atlantic  flyway. 
The  renaming  of  these  units  will  pro- 
vide a  constant  reminder  of  his  contri- 
butions. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  537,  legislation  which 
will  rename  two  units  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  to  honor  a  great 
statesman  who  died  on  March  29, 
1984,  Congressman  Ed  Forsythe. 

He  served  in  the  House  with  great 
distinction  for  13  years,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  for  his  leadership  in 
environmental  legislation. 

Naming  this  refuge  after  him  is  a 
uniquely  fitting  tribute  and  one  which 
I  believe  he  would  have  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

I  strongly  urge  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
for  passage  of  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
537.  to  designate  the  Brigantine  and 
Barnegat  units  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  as  the  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Ed  For- 
sythe. who  was  a  tireless  supporter  of 
efforts  to  improve  our  national  wild- 
life refuge  system. 

Ed  Forsythe  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  in  his  efforts  to  promote  an 
effective  policy  for  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  protection 
of  our  Nation's  natural  beauty.  As  this 
resolution  underscores,  he  had  a  deep 
affection  for  the  coastal  wildlife  ref- 
uges in  his  home  State  of  New  Jensey. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  body  recognizes  his  dedication  to 
this  Nation's  precious  natural  re- 
sources, and  designate  the  Brigantine 
and  Barnegat  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  the 
"Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge."* 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Brfaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  537. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


n  1240 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONS  TO  BON  SECOUR 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4921)  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  additional  lands  for  inclusion  within 
the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4921 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Bon 
Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge  ".  approved 
June  9.  1980  (16  U.S.C.  668dd  note),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  section  2  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  as  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing before  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) the  following  new  paragraph: 

'(1)  the  term  additional  selection  area' 
means  those  lands  and  waters  in  Baldwin 
County.  Alabama,  depicted  on  the  map  enti- 
tled Proposed  Addition  to  the  Bon  Secour 
National  Wildlife  Refuge'  dated  February 
1984  and  on  file  at  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service .";  and 

(2)  by  amending  section  3— 

(A)  by  amending  that  portion  of  such  sec- 
tion that  precedes  subsection  (a)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Selection.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  designate  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
water  within  the  selection  area  as  land 
which  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
for  the  refuge;  and 

"(B)  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  1984  amendment  to 
this  subsection— 

"(i)  designate  approximately  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  water  within  the  ad- 
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ditional  selection  area  as  land  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  for  the 
refuge,  and 

(ii)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
tailed map  depicting  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  designated  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)(i).  which  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice."; 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2(  by 
striking  out  'designated  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  depict- 
ed under  paragraph  ( 1  icBxii)';  and 

(C)  by  amending  subsection  <b)  by  striking 
out  'designated  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "depicted 
under  subsection  (a)(l>(B)(ii)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1937  (commonly  known  as  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  16 
U.S.C.  669g-l)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa."  immediately  after  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam."; 

(2)  by  inserting  American  Samoa."  imme- 
diately after  Puerto  Rico.  Guam."  each 
place  it  appears  therein;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  for  American  Samoa  one- 
sixth  of  one  per  centum."  immediately  after 
"for  Guam  one-sixth  of  one  per  centum.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sub.section 
(a I  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4921  would  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
tract  of  land  within  the  Bon  Secour 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It  would 
also  make  American  Samoa  eligible  for 
grants  from  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program. 

The  Bon  Secour  Refuge,  which  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1980.  is  lo- 
cated in  Alabama  at  the  mouth  of 
Mobile  Bay.  At  present,  the  author- 
ized refuge  consists  of  four  separate 
units  totaling  approximately  10,000 
acres.  These  areas  contain  some  of  the 
best  remaining  undisturbed  beach  eco- 
systems along  the  gulf  coast  and  pro- 
vide habitat  for  a  broad  diversity  of 
wildlife  species.  The  refuge  is  the  last 
major  stopping  point  for  migratory 
birds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
flyways  before  their  migration  to  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula. 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
simply  add  another  unit  consisting  of 
approximately  2,000  acres  to  the 
refuge.  The  new  unit  is  primarily  wet- 
lands and  contains  extremely  impor- 
tant bird  habitat.  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy has  an  option  on  approximately 
800  of  the  2.000  acres  and  we  under- 
stand the  other  landowners  have  also 
demonstrated  some  interest  in  selling 
their  land. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  increased 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  acquisition  of  this  refuge.  There  is 
a  proposal  pending  at  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion for  the  designation  of  one  of  the 
units  Skunk  Bayou,  as  an  estuarine 
sanctuary.  If  this  designation  occurs, 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  unit 
could  be  protected  without  acquisition. 
If  and  when  designation  of  Skunk 
Bayou  as  an  estuarine  sanctuary 
occurs,  we  will  consider  deauthorizing 
the  acquisition  of  the  area  and 
redesignating  the  boundaries  accord- 
ingly. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  This  act. 
known  popularly  as  Pittman-Robert- 
son,  or  PR.  established  a  program  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  wildlife 
restoration  projects.  The  program  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  funded  by  an 
excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition, 
including  bows  and  arrows.  The  funds 
are  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  which  takes  into  ac- 
count area  and  number  of  hunting  li- 
censes sold.  A  special  section  provides 
for  an  allocation  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  This  legislation  would 
make  American  Samoa  eligible  for  the 
same  share  as  is  currently  available  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  the  Members  can  see.  this  is  a 
noncontroversial  piece  of  legislation 
and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4921. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4921  would  pro- 
vide for  the  inclusion  of  an  additional 
2.000  acres  within  the  Bon  Secour  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Bon  Secour  Refuge  is  located  at 
the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay  in  Alabama 
and  presently  consists  of  four  separate 
units  of  about  10.000  acres  total.  The 
proposed  addition  is  primarily  wet- 
lands and  its  protection  would  be  of 
major  benefit  to  the  migratory  water- 
fowl of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
Flyways  on  their  migration  routes  to 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

Also  contained  in  H.R.  4921  is  a 
minor  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  known 
popularly  as  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act.  The  change  would  make  Ameri- 
can Samoa  eligible  for  the  same  share 
of  matching  grants  as  is  currently 
available  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  wildlife  restoration  projects. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa,  Mr.  Fofo  Sunia.  for 
his  wisdom  in  getting  his  area  recog- 
nized   in    this   legislation.    I    had    the 


privilege  of  traveling  to  his  district  3 
years  ago.  It  is  a  unique  area,  and  he  is 
a  valued  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
bill. 

I  introduced  H.R.  4921  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  the  Bon  Secour  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  by  adding  ap- 
proximately 2.000  acres  to  the  system. 
This  addition  is  not  expected  to  entail 
any  further  costs  for  land  acquisition 
since  comparable  property  presently 
authorized  for  the  refuge  should  go 
into  an  estuarine  sanctuary  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  of  Alabama. 
My  bill  does  not  authorize  additional 
appropriations. 

The  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  created  when  legislation  I 
introduced  was  enacted  in  1980.  To 
date,  approximately  2.500  acres  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  A  large  portion  of  this 
property  is  located  in  Baldwin  County, 
Ala.,  where  development  in  recent 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  Many  of 
my  constituents  who  are  not  particu- 
larly concerned  with  environmental 
issues  or  wildlife  preservation  have  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  this  effort  to  set 
aside  this  valuable  resource  to  partial- 
ly offset  the  building  boom  in  the 
area. 

I  introduced  this  bill  to  modify  the 
refuge  boundaries  to  allow  the  incor- 
poration of  a  new  Sand  Bayou  tract  in 
the  area  of  Oyster  Bay.  The  tract  has 
been  studied  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  found  to  be  eminently 
qualified  for  inclusion  in  the  system. 
The  tract  supports  a  wide  variety  of 
wildlife  species,  including  a  number  of 
endangered  or  threatened  species,  and 
its  marsh  areas  are  important  spawn- 
ing grou'nds  for  shrimp  and  crabs 
which  have  a  major  economic  impact 
for  commercial  fishermen  in  the  area. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Sand  Bayou 
tract  is  available  from  willing  sellers. 
It  is  my  intent,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory should  show,  that  property 
within  the  refuge  and  within  this  tract 
should  be  acquired  from  willing  sellers 
only. 

The  original  Bon  Secour  Wildlife 
Refuge  authorization  provided  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  lO.OOO-acre  refuge. 
Four  separate  tracts  were  established. 
One  of  those  tracts,  the  Skunk  Bayou 
tract  on  Mobile  Bay  in  Baldwin 
County,  is  now  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Estuarine  Sanctuary 
System.  The  State  of  Alabama  has 
made  application  to  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
for  the  estuarine  sanctuary  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  funding  will  be  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  my 
desire,  and  I  believe  the  committee 
agrees,  that  the  Skunk  Bayou  tract  be 


deauthorized  from  the  wildlife  refuge 
system  once  its  estuarine  sanctuary 
status  has  been  accomplished.  The  de- 
letion of  the  Skunk  Bayou  tract  will 
allow  the  refuge  to  be  maintained  at 
approximately  10.000  acres  and  will 
make  the  refuge  more  manageable 
while  increasing  its  wildlife  value. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  4921.  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  will  extend  the  Bon 
Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  in- 
clude an  additional  2.000  acres  with  no 
additional  authorization  for  appro- 
priation. 

An  area  within  the  present  refuge 
boundaries,  which  is  comparable  to 
the  addition  proposed  in  H.R.  4921. 
has  been  proposed  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama as  an  estuarine  sanctuary.  If  and 
when  that  proposal  becomes  final,  I 
feel  it  would  be  appropriate  to  deau- 
thorize  the  purchase  of  that  area  since 
it  would  be  protected  by  the  State.  At 
that  time,  it  would  also  be  appropriate 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
designate the  boundaries  of  the  refuge 
to  exclude  the  State  estuarine  sanctu- 
ary. 

H.R.  4921  would  also  include  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  which  was  established  as  a 
territory  in  1900.  in  the  list  of  States 
and  territories  eligible  for  a  percent- 
age of  funds  under  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  commonly 
called  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of 
1937.  American  Samoa  was  inadvert- 
ently excluded  from  this  act  and  will 
now  be  eligible  to  receive  one-sixth  of 
1  percent  of  the  available  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  annually.  For  1983, 
the  latest  figures  available,  this  would 
have  amounted  to  approximately 
$147,000. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.# 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux).  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4921.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
additional  lands  for  inclusion  within 
the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5051)  to  give  permanent  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  relating  to  the 
reimbursement  of  U.S.  commercial 
fishermen  for  certain  losses  incurred 
incident  to  the  seizure  of  their  vessels 
by  foreign  nations,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5051 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
.section (e)  of  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1977(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  effective  until  October 
1.  1984;  except  that  payments"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Payments  ". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1973)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  amount  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  State'"  in  the  first  .sentence 
of  sub.section  (a)  of  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined and  certified  by  him";  and 

1 2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)— 

lA)  by  in.serting  "determination  and"  im- 
mediately before  "certification"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Treasury"  in  the 
.second  and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "State  ". 

(b)  Section  5(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  of  1967 
(22  U.S.C.  1975(a)(1)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "him". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1979)  is  amended  by 
strikitig  out  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
the  State":  and  by  striking  out  "certified  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  State '"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "determined  and  certified 
by  him". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1972)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  is 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  on  the  basis  of 
claims  to  jurisdiction  that  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  or  on  the  basis 
of  claims  to  jurisdiction  recognized  by  the 
United  States  but  exercised  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  international  law  as  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Stales:"";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  matter  appearing  be- 
tween subparagraph  (D)  and  clause  (i)  of 
paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  there  is  clear 
and  convincing  credible  evidence  that  the 


seizure  did  not  meet  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  d)  or  (2).  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  immediately  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary—"". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  1967  (22 
U.S:C.    1974)    is   amended    by   striking    out 

"any  fishery  convention  or  treaty  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  applicable  convention 
or  treaty,  if  that  treaty  or  convention  was 
made  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  was  in  force  and  effect  for  the  United 
Stales  and  the  seizing  country  at  the  lime 
of  the  seizure.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  apply  with  respect  to  seizures 
made  after  April  1.  1983.  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  vessels  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presently 
before  the  House  is  H.R.  5051.  which 
makes  permanent  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  distant  water 
fishing  industry  vessel  seizure  insur- 
ance program  under  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protection  Act  of  1967 
(FPA).  Testimony  in  support  of  the 
bill  was  received  from  the  administra- 
tion on  March  20.  1984.  Perhaps  re- 
markably, considering  the  administra- 
tion's view  of  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams we  have  established.  NMFS  tes- 
timony reveals  that  we  have,  at  least 
in  this  program,  devised  a  u.ser-fee 
concept  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
are  not  familiar  with  this  program, 
section  7  of  the  FPA  provides  direct 
compensation  to  American  vessel 
owners  and  crews  for  financial  losses 
resulting  from  seizures  of  their  vessels 
by  foreign  governments  on  the  basis  of 
jurisdictional  claims  not  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  Losses  payable 
under  section  7  are  limited  to:  First, 
the  market  value  of  fish  caught  before 
seizure  if  they  are  spoiled  or  confiscat- 
ed; second,  up  to  50  percent  of  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such 
seizures:  and  third,  actual  costs,  other 
than  those  covered  by  section  3  of  the 
FPA  incurred  by  an  owner  during  sei- 
zure and  detention.  Section  3.  which  is 
currently  a  permanent  authorization, 
covers  fines,  license  fees,  registration 
fees,  or  any  other  direct  charge  paid  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  vessel  and 
crew. 

For  the  past  several  years,  all  money 
necessary  to  fund  this  program  has 
come  from  direct  industry  fees  in  the 
form  of  insurance  agreements  volun- 
tarily entered  into  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  As  the  administration 
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testified,  this  important  program  pro- 
vides the  dual  purpose  of  supporting 
■'U.S.  positions  on  international  law 
and  the  continued  economic  viability 
of  the  U.S.  distant  water  fishing 
fleets." 

During  our  full  committee  markup 
on  April  11  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed to  provide  clarifications  to  the  law 
that  we  deemed  in  order  to  reflect  rel- 
atively recent  changes  in  international 
law  that  spell  the  need  for  ■moderniz- 
ing" the  statute.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  housekeeping" 
amendments  that  were  adopted. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  committee  added  a  new  section  2 
to  the  bill,  reflecting  the  desire  of  the 
administration  to  constitute  in  one 
agency,  the  Department  of  State,  the 
procedure  for  certification  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Fishermens  Protective  Act. 
Under  the  current  system,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  certifies  the  amount  of 
payment  due  a  vessel  owner  in  order 
to  cover  any  fine,  license  fee.  registra- 
tion fee  or  other  direct  charge  paid  in 
order  to  secure  the  prompt  release  of 
the  vessel  and  crew.  This  certification 
is  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  then  pays  the  certified 
amount.  The  administration.  I  believe, 
correctly  perceives  this  process  as  so 
much  unnecessary  paperwork  and  has 
requested  our  support  in  consolidating 
the  ministerial  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  the  more 
direct  programmatic  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  fully  understand  the 
amendments  to  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  contained  in  the  new  sec- 
tion 3  to  H.R.  5051.  allow  me  to  pro- 
vide the  House  with  some  useful  back- 
ground information. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  FPA  is  to  provide 
prompt  and  fair  reimbursement  for 
certain  costs  resulting  from  illegal  sei- 
zures of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  by  foreign 
nations.  This  reflects  a  sound  policy 
that  furthers  our  vital  national  inter- 
est in  the  preservation,  and  continued 
exercise  by  our  citizens,  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  United  States 
under  international  law.  The  FPA  rep- 
resents a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  legal,  political,  and  economic  costs 
to  the  United  States  will  be  severe  if 
our  distant  water  fisherman  are  not 
guaranteed  the  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  their  lawful 
pursuits  in  the  oceans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  FPA  in 
1967.  international  oceans  law  has 
become  increasingly  complex,  and  the 
points  of  potential  conflict  and  contro- 
versy have  multiplied.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  problems  that  we 
have  encountered  have  not  been  more 
numerous  and  more  serious.  As  inter- 
national rules  have  become  more  com- 
plicated and  international  relations 
more  sophisticated,  the  process  of  de- 
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termining  when  reimbursement  is  due 
under  the  FPA  as  a  result  of  foreign 
seizures    of    U.S.    vessels    has   become 
more  difficult,  and  the  basic  policy  of 
the  act  has  not  always  been  served. 
The  standards  and  criLeria  for  deter- 
mining when  reimbursement  is  appro- 
priate   should    be    clarified,    so    that 
changed  circumstances  do  not  stimu- 
late  inappropriate    interpretations   of 
the  FPA  that  could  defeat  its  purpose. 
Section  3(a)(n  for  the  bill,  as  added 
by    the    amendment    adopted    by    our 
committee,    provides    for   a    technical 
amendment  of  section  2  of  the  FPA. 
For  the  purpose  intended  by  the  FPA. 
the  reference  to  territorial  waters  and 
high  seas  is.  in  modern  international 
law.  too  simplistic  and  invites  a  misap- 
plication   of    the    act.    For    example, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  (EEZ).  which  is  a  form 
of     maritime     jurisdiction     that     has 
emerged  in  the  practice  of  States  only 
recently,  but  is  already  well  settled  in 
international  law.  The  EEZ  is  neither 
an  area  in  territorial  waters,  nor  strict- 
ly speaking,  an  area  of  the  high  seas. 
However,  for  nonresource  related  pur- 
poses, coastal  States  must  guarantee 
high  seas  freedoms  of  navigation,  over- 
flight and  the  laying  and  maintenance 
of  submarine  cables  and  pipelines,  as 
the  Presidents  March  10.  1983.  procla- 
mation establishing  the  U.S.  EEZ.  and 
his  accompanying  oceans  policy  state- 
ment, make  clear.  Although  the  exist- 
ing reference  to  high  seas  in  the  FPA 
should  be  interpreted  to  include  the 
EEZ.  a  clarification  is  in  order. 

Nevertheless,  an  explicit  reference 
to  the  EEZ  in  a  provision  referring 
also  to  the  high  seas  would  be  poten- 
tially misleading,  insofar  as  that  word- 
ing could  create  the  incorrect  impres- 
sion that  the  EEZ  does  not  have  the 
attributes  of  the  high  seas  for  such 
purposes  as  navigation.  Therefore,  the 
proposed  amendment  simply  refers  to 
•claims  to  jurisdiction."  a  term  which 
encompasses  territorial  waters,  exclu- 
sive economic  zones  and  the  high  seas 
among  other  things. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  there  are 
certain  claims  to  maritime  jurisdiction 
that  are  of  a  different  character  from 
territorial  waters,  the  EEZ.  and  high 
seas,  but  are  within  the  ambit  of  the 
act.  even  as  it  is  currently  worded.  For 
example,  hot  pursuit  is  an  exceptional 
claim  to  jurisdiction  by  one  state  over 
the  vessel  of  another  state  under  de- 
fined circumsf  Pices,  and  in  accordance 
with  certain  specific  rules.  The  general 
rule  is,  of  course,  that  the  flag-state 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  ves- 
sels. 

To  clarify  this  point,  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  our  committee,  also 
stipulates  that  reimbursement  should 
be  made,  not  only  when  seizures  occur 
on  the  basis  of  claims  that  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States,  but  also 
with  respect  to  claims  to  jurisdiction 
that    are    recognized    by    the    United 


States  but  which  are  exercised  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  internation- 
al law  as  the  United  States  views  it. 
For  example,  on  December  5,  1983, 
Mexico  claimed  hot  pursuit  when  at- 
tempting to  justify  the  seizures  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  vessels,  Santa  Monica  and 
Miss  Charmaine.  by  a  Mexican  war- 
ship and  gunboat  in  the  U.S.  EEZ.  As 
a  general  proposition,  hot  pursuit  by  a 
foreign  warship  of  a  U.S.  vessel  in  the 
U.S.  EEZ  is  regarded  by  the  United 
States  to  be  lawful.  However,  in  that 
particular  case,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  indicating  that  the  exercise 
was  not  in  accordance  with  established 
international  law.  Although  interna- 
tional rules  require,  among  other 
things,  that  hot  pursuit  be  commenced 
when  the  pursued  vessels  are  within 
the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  pursu- 
ing vessels,  it  appears  that  the  Mexi- 
can action  may  well  have  commenced 
when  the  Santa  Monica  and  Miss 
Charmaine  were  in  the  U.S.  EEZ. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
these  proposed  amendments  to  section 
2  of  the  act  simply  provide  useful 
clarifications. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
new  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  bill  would 
further  amend  section  2  of  the  FPA  to 
assure  that  the  Department  of  State 
would  not  be  able  to  accept,  practical- 
ly out  of  hand,  the  representations  of 
foreign  governments  or  other  interest- 
ed parties  as  to  material  facts,  with 
the  view  to  making  a  case  for  the  le- 
gality of  seizures  of  U.S.  vessels.  Under 
the  current  provisions  of  the  FPA. 
even  when  the  evidence  shows  persua- 
sively that  a  seizure  was  unlawful, 
such  representations  can  give  rise  to 
■a  dispute  as  to  material  facts"  that 
will  prevent  reimbursement,  or  delay 
it  indefinitely. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  seek  to  present  seizures 
in  a  light  that  would  deny  compensa- 
tion to  U.S.  fishermen  under  the  FPA. 
Other  parties  have  their  own  motives. 
The  proposed  amendment  clarifies  the 
act  to  protect  the  validity  of  claims  for 
reimbursement  that  are  not  chal- 
lenged by  "clear  and  convincing  credi- 
ble evidence." 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  4  of  the  FPA.  The  existing  lan- 
guage of  the  act  could  be  misinterpret- 
ed to  suggest  that  reimbursement  is 
unavailable,  when  a  seizure  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  fishery  con- 
vention or  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  but  which  has  not 
been  ratified  by  the  President  upon 
Senate  advice  and  consent,  or  is  not  in 
force.  The  amendment  would  make 
clear  that  the  bar  to  reimbursement  in 
this  section  of  the  act  would  extend 
only  to  seizures  undertaken  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  conventions  or 
treaties  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  Senate,  been  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  have  entered  into  force.  The 


policy  of  the  Congress  in  the  FPA 
should  not  be  open  to  the  possibility 
of  frustration  by  executive  agree- 
ments, as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  clarity 
under  existing  provisions  of  the  act. 

Finally,  section  3(c)  of  the  bill,  as 
proposed  in  the  amendment,  makes 
these  clarifying  amendments  applica- 
ble to  seizures  occurring  after  April  1, 
1983,  of  U.S.  vessels  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
only  request  the  Members  support  for 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  D  1250 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
never  asserted  or  recognized  unilateral 
coastal  State  jurisdiction  over  highly 
migratory  species  of  tuna  beyond  12 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  consistent 
U.S.  position,  in  both  domestic  and 
international  negotiations,  has  been 
that  tuna,  because  of  their  highly  mi- 
gratory nature,  can  only  be  effectively 
managed  and  conserved  through  re- 
gional international  cooperation.  The 
effective  implementation  of  this  policy 
requires  that  the  United  States  be  in  a 
position  to  support  U.S.  fishing  vessels 
operating  in  accordance  with  that 
policy. 

Consistent  with  the  U.S.  position  on 
this  matter,  the  United  States  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  fishery  com- 
mis.sions  which  regulate  tuna  on  an 
international  basis.  The  United  States 
has  also  ratified  the  Eastern  Pacific 
Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement 
which  establishes  an  international 
regime  for  tuna  fishing  in  the  eastern 
Pacific  Ocean,  including,  upon  entry 
into  force  of  the  agreement,  and  inter- 
national authority  to  issue  regional  li- 
censes for  tuna  fishing  in  a  broad  area 
of  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  However, 
without  a  continuation  of  U.S.  policy 
with  respect  to  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies, the  international  rights  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can distant  water  fishing  industry  will 
suffer. 

Reauthorization  of  this  act,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendments  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  will  be  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  domestic  fishing 
industry.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  5051. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  5051. 
would  make  permanent  section  7  of 
the  Fishermen  s  Protective  Act  (FPA). 
This  act  provides  a  voluntary  insur- 
ance program  to  reimburse  U.S.  com- 
mercial fishermen  for  losses  incurred 
incident  to  the  seizure  of  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  by  foreign  nations. 

Losses  covered  under  section  7  of  the 
FPA  include:  Damage  or  destruction 


of  vessels  and  gear,  the  market  value 
of  any  fish  seized  or  which  spoil  as  a 
result  of  detention,  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  loss  of  gross 
income  to  the  vessel  owner  and  crew. 

The  circumstances  under  which  such 
coverage  would  apply  include  seizures 
by  a  foreign  nation  as  a  result  of:  Ex- 
erting claims  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  restrictions  not  relating 
to  fishery  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, failure  to  take  into  account  tra- 
ditional fishing  practices  of  the  United 
States,  fishing  conditions  and  restric- 
tions more  onerous  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  denial  of  equitable 
access  to  fishery  resources  by  U.S.  ves- 
sels. 

The  insurance  program  carried  out 
under  section  7  of  the  FPA  appears  to 
have  been  carried  out  efficiently  and 
responsibly  since  its  inception  in  1968. 
The  fishing  industry  has  contributed 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  funds  dis- 
bursed via  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  reauthorization, 
the  committee  adopted  some  technical 
amendments  to  the  act  requested  by 
the  administration  and  updated  cer- 
tain terms  used  in  the  act.  It  also  clari- 
fied the  basis  on  which  claims  may  be 
paid,  the  need  for  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  to  challenge  such  claims,  and 
added  a  requirement  that  conventions 
or  treaties  referred  to  in  section  4  of 
the  act  must  have  been  ratified  by  the 
President  on  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  actually  be  in  force 
before  they  could  be  used  as  a  bar  to 
reimbursement. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  ordered  this  bill  reported, 
as  amended,  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote  on  April  11.  1984. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
5051.  to  continue  this  program  which 
provides  much-needed  protection  for 
our  fishermen.* 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  5051.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967.  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.   BREAUX    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5050)  to  extend  until  October  1. 
1986.  the  authority  and  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  certain  programs 
under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R,  5050 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (16  U.S.C.  742a  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  -September  30.  1984' 
each  place  it  appears  in  section  4(c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■September  30.  1986"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  1982.  1983.  and  1984." 
in  section  7(c)(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of    1982.  1983.  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  •. 

Sec.  2.  Section  221  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  (16  U.S.C.  742c  note)  is 
amended— 

( 1  >  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  amending  the  side  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "Loan  Authority.— '.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -September  30.  1984" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -September  30. 
1986": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'use  and  "  in  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  flush  sentence: 

No  loan  may  be  made  under  subparagraph 
(B)  for  any  fishing  vessel  that  has  been  re- 
constructed or  reconditioned  unless  the  re- 
construction or  reconditioning  has  been  car- 
ried out  within  the  United  States. -. 

(C)  by  striking  out  'each  of  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983.  1984.'  in  paragraph  (2)(Aj  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985.  and  1986.-.  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  -1981.  1982.  1983.  and 
1984'  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -1981.  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985, 
and  1986'-:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'any  of  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  1983  and  1984.  "  in  subsection 
(c)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'any  of 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985.  and 
1986.-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  currently 
before   the   House,   H.R.   5050,   would 
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With    that.    I    have    no    further   re- 
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extend  for  2  years  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  fisheries  loan 
fund.  As  the  Members  recall,  we  revi- 
talized this  loan  fund  in  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  (AFPA)  by 
placing  foreign  fishing  fees  collected 
during  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  into 
the  fund  and  by  restricting  use  of  the 
fund  for  loans  to  commercial  fisher- 
men who  were  suffering  temporary 
economic  difficulties.  The  AFPA  stipu- 
lated that  loans  from  the  fund  should 
go:  First,  to  fishermen  holding  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  loans  under  the 
title  XI  obligation  guarantee  program; 
second,  to  fishermen  in  danger  of  de- 
faulting on  mortgages  not  so  guaran- 
teed: and  third,  to  fishermen  e.xperi- 
encing  net  operating  losses  due  to  tem- 
porary economic  downturns  in  a  fish- 
ery. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  loan  fund  for  1  additional 
year  each.  In  this  bill,  we  propo.se  to 
extend  the  fund  for  2  additional  years. 
On  March  20.  1984.  the  subcommittee 
received  testimony  on  this  legislation 
from  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS)  which  administers 
this  program.  At  the  hearing,  NMFS 
testified  to  the  administration's  oppo- 
sition to  the  reauthorization  of  this 
program  even  though:  First,  it  is  a 
■user-fee"  program  of  the  type  which 
this  administration  typically  pro- 
motes; and  second.  NMFS  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  $18  million  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  defaults  on 
title  XI  loan  guarantees,  the  very  loan 
defaults  which  the  fisheries  loan  fund 
is  designed  to  protect  against.  Instead, 
the  administration  chose  to  utilize  the 
regulatory  process  to  clamp  down  on 
the  application  procedures  and  criteria 
to  the  extent  that  only  $1.9  million  of 
the  $10  million  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1983  was  obligated. 

Ironically,  the  administration's  ra- 
tionale for  this  action  was  that  'the 
Nation's  economic  recovery  has  re- 
duced the  need  for  this  type  of  pro- 
gram." I  submit  that  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  record  that  the  present 
status  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
does  not  support  the  administrations 
position  and  that  the  need  for  this 
program  is  at  least  as  great  as  it  was  in 
1980. 

Apparently,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  our  full  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  is  in  agreement 
with  my  analysis  as  this  bill  was  re- 
ported by  unanimous  voice  vote  on 
March  22  and  April  4.  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  I  would  note  that  when  the 
subcommittee  received  testimony  on 
this  legislation,  and  during  followup 
discussions  with  NMFS.  a  technical 
aspect  of  the  fund's  enabling  legisla- 
tion was  revealed  which  has  restricted 
the  implementation  of  this  program  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  origi- 
nal legislative  intent.  Therefore,  our 
committee    adopted    a    minor    amend- 
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ment  which  clarifies  our  intent  as  to 
those  situations  where  loans  may  be 
made  to  avoid  the  default  of  mort- 
gages on  used  fishing  vessels. 

Briefly,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  fisher- 
ies loan  fund  was  revitalized  and  total- 


ly restructured  by  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act  in  1980.  At  that 
time,  loan  eligibility  was  restricted  to 
either  title  XI  guaranteed  vessel  mort- 
gages or  those  vessel  mortgages  not  so 
guaranteed  but  which  nevertheless 
met  the  documentation  and  use  crite- 
ria applied  to  title  XI  vessels.  The 
vessel  use  criteria  found  in  the  title  XI 
program  restrict  Federal  obligations 
for  the  purchase  of  u.sed  vessels  to 
those  which:  First,  arc  reconstructed 
or  reconditioned  in  the  United  States 
and  which  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry:  or 
second,  will  be  operated  in  an  underu- 
tilized fishery.  Because  of  these  re- 
strictions, most  vessel  financing  for 
used  fishing  vessels  have  utilized  non- 
title  XI  .sources,  such  as  commercial 
lending  institutions,  which  do  not 
impose  such  limiting  criteria. 

Since  the  fisheries  loan  fund  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  used  to  avoid 
defaults  on  both  title  XI  and  nontitle 
XI  vessels,  the  title  XI  vessel  use  crite- 
ria unfairly  limit  the  eligibility  of  non- 
title  XI  used  vessels  for  loans  under 
the  fisheries  loan  fund.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
strikes  the  applicability  of  the  title  XI 
vessel  use  criteria  to  the  eligibility  of 
nontitle  XI  vessels  for  loans  under  the 
fisheries  loan  fund.  The  amendment 
maintains  the  requirement,  however, 
that  used  fishing  vessels  be  recon- 
structed or  reconditioned  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  fully  support 
this  bill,  I  would  note  to  the  Members, 
however,  that  we  do  not  anticipate  a 
long-term  need  for  full  funding  under 
this  program  as  it  is  currently  consti- 
tuted. The  subcommittee  has  been 
evaluating  various  means  to  better  uti- 
lize these  funds  and  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective delivery  mechanism  for  finan- 
cial services  to  the  industry.  In  fact.  I 
have  recently  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion which  will  shortly  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  our  subcommittee. 

During  this  process,  however,  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  must  insure  the 
continued  viability  of  this  fund  as  a 
source  of  revenue  for  fisheries  devel- 
opment needs.  While  I  would  hope 
that  these  efforts  will  bear  fruit  this 
year.  I  believe  the  proposed  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  fund  is  necessary  in 
light  of  our  shortened  legislative 
agenda  during  this  election  year.  I 
would  urge  the  support  of  the  House 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5050  would 
extend,  for  2  years,  the  authorization 
of    appropriations    for    the    fisheries 


guarantee  program;  second,  to  fisher- 
men in  danger  of  defaulting  on  mort- 
gages not  guaranteed;  and  third,  to 
fishermen  experiencing  net  operating 
losses  due  to  temporary  economic 
downturns  in  a  fishery. 

Although  the  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance is  clear.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  I  do  not  anticipate  a  long- 
term  need  for  full  funding  under  this 
program  as  it  is  currently  constituted. 
For  the  past  9  months,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  evaluating  various  means 
to  better  utilize  the  approximately  $89 
million  in  the  fund  to  provide  a  more 
effective  delivery  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancial services  to  the  industry.  That 
evaluation  process  has  now  led  to  a 
proposal  to  create  a  Marine  Resources 
Development  Bank,  which  would  have 
the  authority  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
financial  services,  including  vessel, 
shoreside  facility,  and  export  assist- 
ance. While  this  concept  is  being  con- 
sidered, it  is  essential  that  the  fund  be 
maintained  as  a  .source  of  revenue  for 
meeting  immediate  and  future  fisher- 
ies development  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  5050. 

D  1300 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  just  say  in 
conclusion  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's support,  as  he  is  well  aware,  and 
has  been  very  active  in  working  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Resources  Development  Bank  type 
approach. 

I  think  the  time  is  very  near  when 
we  do  need  to  look  at  all  of  the  fishing 
programs  as  far  as  how  we  are  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  the  fisheries 
industry.  I  think  there  is  a  great  need 
for  consolidation  and  streamlining  of 
the  delivery  process  by  which  we  make 
these  programs  available  to  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry. 

Agriculture  has  branched  off  into 
one  approach  toward  handling  farm- 
ers and  farmers'  needs.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  fishing  in- 
dustry is  a  very  large  producer  of  food 
for  the  American  public  and  we  really 
do  need  to  come  up  with  a  better  deliv- 
ery system  for  the  economic  assistance 
that  we  are  going  to  make  available  to 
the  fishing  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  we  do  need  I  think 
to  continue  the  programs  that  we  al- 
ready Have  on  the  books.  Hopefully  by 
the  time  this  comes  back  for  reauthor- 
ization we  will  be  able  to  replace  it 
with  a  modernized  and  streamlined 
banking  type  of  system  which  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 


With  that,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  considering  is 
H.R.  5050.  a  simple  extension  of  exist- 
ing programs  to  provide  low  interest 
loans  to  fishermen  for  the  refinancing 
of  fishing  vessels  and  gear  and  to 
permit  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  to  use  volunteers. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  through  fiscal  year  1986  as 
well  as  the  purposes  of  the  fund  set 
forth  in  the  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act.  The  act  specifies  who 
should  receive  such  loans,  with  priori- 
ty given  to  fishermen  in  danger  of  de- 
fault on  loans  obtained  under  the  title 
XI  fisheries  obligation  guaranty  pro- 
gram. 

American  fishermen  are  still  strug- 
gling to  make  the  necessary  changes 
to  take  advantage  of  our  underutilized 
fishery  resources  and  to  recover  from 
recent  economic  problems.  Since  1983. 
$13  million  has  been  appropriated  but 
only  a  .small  portion  of  that  has  actu- 
ally been  loaned  out.  During  the  same 
period,  however,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  borrowed  $18  million 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  de- 
faults on  the  title  XI  loan  program.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  loan  fund  could 
prevent  such  future  defaults  and.  in 
the  long  run,  prevent  such  losses  to 
the  Treasury. 

Funds  for  this  program  are  derived 
solely  from  fees  assessed  on  foreign 
fishermen  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
within  our  200-mile  exclusive  economic 
zone  and  thus  this  program  operates 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 
The  authorization  covers  all  of  the 
moneys  now  contained  in  the  fund  but 
the  amount  available  will  be  subject  to 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  act 
to  delete  the  requirements  that  used 
vessels  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  and  be  op- 
erated in  an  underutilized  fishery  to 
be  eligible  for  loans. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  reported  this  bill,  as 
amended,  by  unanimous  voice  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
5050  because  this  program  provides 
the  assistance  needed  to  aid  our  fish- 
ing industry  in  realizing  its  potential 
to  harvest  and  process  all  of  the  fish- 
ery resources  within  our  zone.» 

•  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
5050.  a  much-needed  extension  of  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund,  a  program  very 
important  to  the  coastal  counties  of 
the  14th  District  of  Texas.  The  Fisher- 
ies Loan  Fund,  which  was  established 
in  1956.  provides  low-interest  loans  to 
finance  or  refinance  commercial  fish- 
ing gear  and  vessels. 


H.R.  5050  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  our  domestic  fishing  industry, 
particularly  the  shrimp  fishermen, 
afloat. 

Shrimp  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Texas  constitutes  a  full  28  percent  of 
the  entire  U.S.  harvest  and  brings  in 
$170,710,000  a  year.  The  shrimp  fish- 
ery, the  second  most  fuel-intensive 
fishery,  has  been  hardest  hit  by 
today's  rising  fuel  costs.  United  States 
shrimp  fishermen  have  been  threat- 
ened by  imports  from  Mexico  and  Ec- 
uador, which  are  duty-free  and  far 
more  cheaply  produced.  The  extension 
of  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund  will  pro- 
vide short-term,  low-cost  money  to  our 
domestic  fishermen  trying  to  keep  up 
with  this  competition. 

The  administration  opposes  H.R. 
5050 — a  decision  I  cannot  fathom,  es- 
pecially since  the  bill  uses  only 
$150,000  of  taxpayer  funds  to  reim- 
burse volunteers  in  U.S.  fish  and  wild- 
life programs.  In  fact,  the  Fisheries 
Loan  Fund  is  essentially  a  user-fee 
program.  Fees  from  foreign  vessels  op- 
erating in  U.S.  waters  are  the  sole 
source  of  capital  for  the  fund.  And,  as 
Mr.  Breaux  informed  us  yesterday,  w-e 
do  not  anticipate  a  long-term  need  for 
full  funding  under  this  program;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  has  been 
evaluating  ways  to  better  utilize  the 
funds  and  provide  a  better  delivery 
mechanism  for  financial  services  to 
the  industry. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation.# 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  Hou,se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5050,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTHERN  UTE  INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION BOUNDARY  CONFIR- 
MATION 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4176)  to  confirm  the  boundaries 
of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to 
define  jurisdiction  within  such  reser- 
vation, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4176 

Be  7l  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  resolve  uncertainly  over  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  the  status  of  unrestricted  land  on 
such  reservation,  and 

(2)  to  avoid  long  and  costly  litigation  over 
issues  dependent  on  reservation  or  Indian 
country  status. 

INDIAN  TRUST  LAND  DEFINED 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"Indian  trust  land  '  means  any  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  which— 

(1)  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  or  individual  Indians,  or 

(2)  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and  re- 
served for  use  or  actually  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Indian  affairs. 

Any  right-of-way  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
Indian  trust  land  shall  be  Indian  trust  land. 
Any  other  right-of-way  shall  not  be  Indian 
trust  land. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  DEFINED 

Sec  3.  The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  is  declared  to 
have  the  following  boundaries: 

( 1 )  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  lands— 

(A)  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  certain 
bands  of  Ute  Indians  under  the  Articles  of 
Convention  entered  into  on  September  13, 
1873.  and  ratified  by  the  Act  approved  April 
29.  1874  (18  Stat.  36),  and 

(B)  described  in  article  I  of  such  Articles 
of  Convention. 

(2)  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  Stales  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  as  described  in  article  II  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Ute  Indians  concluded  March  2.  1868.  and 
proclaimed  November  6.  1868  (15  Stat.  619). 

(3)  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 
Reservation. 

(4)  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  southern- 
most 15  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  lands  reserved  to  the  Ute  Indians  by  ar- 
ticle II  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Ute  Indians  concluded 
March  2.  1868.  and  proclaimed  November  6, 
1868  (15  Stat.  619).  except  that  the  lands 
east  of  such  boundary  in  township  32  north, 
range  1  west,  New  Mexico  principal  meridi- 
an, that  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  are  part  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  RESERVATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Such  territorial  jurisdiction  as 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  has  over  per- 
sons other  than  Indians  and  the  property  of 
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such  persons  shall  be  limited  to  Indian  trust 
lands  within  the  reservation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  is  not  an  Indian  and 
the  property  of  any  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  under  section  1152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  only  on  Indian  trust  land. 

(c)  Any  law  of  the  United  States  related  to 
the  sale,  possession,  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  beverages  or  to  trading 
with  Indians  within  Indian  country,  or 
within  the  Indian  reservation,  shall  apply, 
with  respect  to  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation,  only  on  Indian  trust  land. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  INCORPORATED 
MUNICIPALITIES  WITHIN  THE  RESERVATION 

Sec  5.  The  State  of  Colorado  shall  exer- 
cise criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  of  Ignacio.  Colo- 
rado, and  any  other  municipality  which  may 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado 
within  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, as  if  such  State  had  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  15.  1953 
(67  Stat.  588).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
April  11.  1968  (82  Stat.  79). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Mc- 
NuLTY)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R.  4176.  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colo..  (Mr.  Kogovsek), 
ratifies  an  agreement  between  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and  the 
State  of  Colorado,  including  the  in- 
volved local  governments.  Its  purpose 
is  to  confirm  the  generally  accepted 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  define  and 
adjust  the  exercise  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  within  the  reservation. 
In  most  cases,  a  State  has  no  juris- 
diction over  crimes  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  Indian  reservation  unless  it  has 
assumed  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  some 
Federal  law.  To  a  large  extent,  a  State 
also  has  little  civil  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dians within  the  reservation.  In  those 
cases,  criminal  jurisdiction  is  either  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  tribe  itself. 
Most  civil  jurisdiction  rests  with  the 
tribe. 

However,  where  a  Federal  court  has 
determined  that  Congress,  in  some 
prior  action,  has  "disestablished"  the 
boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation. 
Federal  and  tribal  jurisdiction  is  limit- 
ed to  Indian  trust  lands  within  the 
former  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Feder- 
al court  decisions  in  litigation  between 
States  and  Indian  tribes  on  this  issue. 


In  some  cases,  the  tribes  have  won 
and,  in  some,  the  State  has  won.  But 
this  kind  of  litigation  is  long,  costly, 
and  disruptive. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  State  of  Colorado  together  with 
the  involved  local  governments  wish  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  litigation.  There- 
fore, they  have  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment to  resolve  their  jurisdictional  dif- 
ferences and  to  avoid  the  litigation.  To 
be  effective,  their  agreement  must  be 
ratified  and  implemented  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
bill.  However,  in  brief,  the  tribe  is 
agreeing  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  it 
would  have  in  a  "nondi.sestablish- 
ment"  situation  in  return  for  the 
State's  support  of  legislation  which 
would  confirm  the  existing  boundaries 
of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
all  the  government  parties  concerned, 
including  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  opposition.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R. 4176. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  confirm 
the  boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  in  Colorado  and  to 
define  jurisdiction  within  the  reserva- 
tion. By  doing  so,  it  will  eliminate  un- 
certainties that  have  created  substan- 
tial difficulties  for  law  enforcement 
personnel  with  respect  to  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

Land  ownership  within  the  original 
Southern  Ute  Reservation  is  a  check- 
erboard consisting  of  307.000  acres  of 
Indian  trust  and  federally  owned  land 
and  over  300.000  acres  of  homesteaded 
and  townsite  lands.  Uncertainty  about 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  as  a 
result  of  allotments  to  Indians  and  the 
substantial  non-Indian  inholdings  has 
led  to  uncertainty  with  respect  to  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  and  created 
difficulties  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. H.R.  4176  would  eliminate  this 
uncertainty  by  clearly  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  and  by 
clarifying  the  relative  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribe,  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  tribe 
and  the  United  States  would  retain  ju- 
risdiction over  Indians  anywhere 
within  the  reservation  except  within 
the  limits  of  incorporated  municipali- 
ties where  State  jurisdiction  would  be 
exercised  over  all  parties.  Indian  and 
non-Indian,  as  if  the  State  had  as- 
sumed criminal  jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  Public  Law  83-280. 

Jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  and 
their  property  within  the  reservation 
would  remain  with  the  State,  except 
that  the  tribe  would  exercise  civil  ju- 
risdiction over  non-Indians  on  Indian 
trust    lands    and    the    United    States 


would  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
over-Indians  where  the  non-Indian 
commits  a  crime  against  the  person  or 
property  of  an  Indian  on  Indian  trust 
lands. 

H.R.  4176  is  an  example  of  the  bene- 
fit to  be  gained  by  parties  to  a  dispute 
working  out  their  differences  by  nego- 
tiations rather  than  litigation.  The  bill 
is  the  product  of  cooperative  efforts 
by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe,  the 
State  of  Colorado,  local  political  and 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  resolve 
common  problems.  I  am  very  happy  to 
note  that  this  legislation  will  advance 
the  cause  of  effective  law  enforcement 
in  southern  Colorado  without  any  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek) 
for  his  sponsorship  and  effective  man- 
agement of  this  legislation.  H.R.  4176 
has  the  support  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, incluiiing  the  administration.  I 
urge  the  House  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4176.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5076)  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  as  wilderness  and  recreation 
areas,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act  of  1984  ". 


FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

( 1 )  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  identify  and 
protect  natural  areas  to  meet  the  recre- 
ational needs  of  Americans; 

(2)  certain  lands  within  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Pennsylvania  are  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System;  and 

(3)  certain  other  lands  within  the  Alleghe- 
ny National  Forest  are  suitable  for  designa- 
tion as  a  national  recreational  area. 

PURPOSE 

Sec  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  establish  the  Allegheny  Islands  Wil- 
derness and  the  Hickory  Creek  Wilderness: 

(2)  establish  the  Allegheny  National 
Recreation  Area  .so  as  to  assure  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  the  area's  natural, 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  archaeological,  ec- 
ological, educational,  watershed  and  wildlife 
values  and  to  provide  for  the  enhancement 
of  recreational  opportunities,  particularly 
undeveloped  recreational  opportunities:  and 

(3)  assure  that  any  mineral  exploration 
and  development  that  takes  place  within 
the  recreation  area  is  down  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

WILDERNESS  DESIGNATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890:  16 
U.S.C.  1131-1136).  the  following  lands  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  designated 
a-s  wilderness  and  therefore  as  components 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest.  Pennsylvania,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled •Allegheny  I-slands  Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated  March  1984.  compo.sed  of 
Crulls  Island.  Thomp.sons  Island.  R.  Thomp- 
sons Island.  Courson  Island.  King  Island. 
Baker  Island,  and  No  Name  Island,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Allegheny  Is- 
lands Wilderness:  and 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest.  Pennsylvania,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately nine  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  acres  as  generally  dipicted 
on  a  map  entitled  'Hickory  Creek  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Hickory  Creek 
Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  under  subsec- 
tion la)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  •Secretary")  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  provided  in  section  4(d>(8)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  Alleghe- 
ny National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange, 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  (including  oil.  gas. 
and  other  mineral  interests  and  scenic  ease- 
ments) within  the  Hickory  Creek  Wilder- 
ness as  he  deems  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  lands  and  inter- 


ests in  lands  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

(2)  Not  more  than  $2,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  acquir- 
ing, in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  in  the  Hickory  Creek 
Wilderness  Area. 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL  AREA 

Sec  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  findings  and 
purposes  of  this  Act.  certain  lands  in  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest.  Pennsylvania, 
which  comprise  approximately  twenty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ■'Allegheny  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area— Proposed",  dated 
March  1984.  are  hereby  designated  as  the 
Allegheny  National  Recreation  Area  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional recreation  area").  Following  the  ac- 
quisition, under  any  other  authority  of  law. 
of  lands  within  or  contiguous  to  the  nation- 
al recreation  area,  the  Secretary  may  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  recreation 
area  to  add  such  acquired  lands  to  the  na- 
tional recreation  area. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  national  recreation  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forest  system  in  a  manner  compati- 
ble with  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  minimizing  to  the  extent  practicable 
the  environmental  impacts  of  exploration 
and  development  of  privately  owned  oil.  gas. 
and  other  minerals; 

(2)  maximizing  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion including,  but  not  limited  to.  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  backpacking,  camping, 
nature  study,  and  the  use  of  boats,  both  mo- 
torized and  nonmotorized.  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir: 

(3)  protection  and  maintenance  of  fish 
and  wildlife  populations  and  habitat; 

(4)  protection  of  watersheds  and  the  free 
flowing  nature  of  streams;  and 

(5)  conservation  of  scenic,  wilderness,  cul- 
tural, .scientific,  educational,  and  other 
values  contributing  to  the  public  benefit. 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  in  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  permitted  only  if  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  a  man- 
agement plan,  accompanied  by  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  necessary  reg- 
ulations, for  the  national  recreation  area 
designated  by  this  Act.  The  plan  may  be 
prepared  in  conjunction  with,  or  incorporat- 
ed with,  ongoing  planning  for  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
Such  plan  and  regulations  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  historic,  archae- 
ological, and  paleontological  resources  in 
the  recreation  area  for  the  public  benefit 
and  knowledge: 

(2)  provisions  to  maintain  and  enhance  ex- 
isting opportunities  for  recreation  on  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir,  including  opportunities  for 
motorized  and  nonmotorized  boat  use; 

(3)  provisions  to  regulate  the  use  of  and 
protect  the  surface  values  of  the  recreation 
area,  including  provisions  to  control  the  use 
of  motorized  and  mechanical  equipment, 
and  to  require  surface  access  routes  which 
minimize  damage  or  alteration  of  the  sur- 


face in  connection  with  any  authorized  ac- 
tivities on  such  land;  and 

(4)  provisions  governing  oil.  gas.  and  other 
mineral  exploration  and  development 
within  the  recreation  area,  including  access 
by  road  when  necessary,  and  which  ensure 
that- 

(A)  exploration,  development,  and  trans- 
portation of  oil.  gas.  and  other  mineral  re- 
sources are  not  made  economically  infeasi- 
ble. 

(B)  disturbances  to  the  environment  are 
minimized  during  all  phases  of  exploration 
and  development; 

(C)  revegetation  and  restoration  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  disturbed  in  performing 
exploration  and  development  is  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  possible  after  each  phase 
of  exploration  and  development  is  complet- 
ed: and 

(D)  surface  and  ground  water  quality  is 
fully  protected  in  accordance  with  all  Feder- 
al and  State  laws  and  regulations. 

In  preparing  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
oral  and  written  public  participation  and 
shall  consider  the  views  of  all  interested 
agencies,  organizations,  and  indiv  iduals. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  designated  by  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
wherein  the  lands  and  waters  are  located 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  for  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  of  the  Secreatry 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  fish  and  game  department. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
minerals  in  all  Federally  owned  lands  within 
the  national  recreation  area  designated  by 
this  Act  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation under  the  mining  laws  and  from 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  min- 
eral leasing,  including  all  laws  pertaining  to 
gcothermal  leasing,  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

(2)  Any  special  use  permit  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  exploration,  development,  or 
transportation  of  oil.  gas.  or  other  mineral 
resources  (or  for  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing  activities)  shall  require  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  plan  of  operations  (in- 
cluding a  reclamation  plan)  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  7.  la)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  file 
the  maps  referred  to  in  this  Act.  and  legal 
descriptions  of  the  national  recreation  area 
and  the  wilderness  areas  designated  by  this 
Act.  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition  and  Forestry  and 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Such  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  maps  and  legal  descriptions 
may  be  made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II);  and 

(21  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  the  national  forest 
system  roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  alternative  allocations  of 
such  areas. 

(bi  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress determines  and  directs  that  — 

il)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  States  other  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  statement  shall  not  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  with  respect  to  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

12)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  RARE  11.  that  review  and 
evaluation  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  initial  land  management  plans  re- 
quired for  such  lands  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(3)  areas  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment and  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wil- 
derness designation  pending  revision  of  the 
initial  plans:  and 

(4>  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

BUFFER  ZONES 
Sec  9.  The  Congress  does  not  intend  that 
the  designation  of  a  wildernes  area  under 
this  Act  leads  to  the  creation  of  protective 
perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  such  wil- 
derness area.  The  fact  that  nonwilderness 
activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
areas  within  a  wilderness  shall  not  preclude 
such  activitie.s  or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of 
the  wilderness  area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid 
ered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  because  it  represents  the 
culmination  of  5  years  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  myself.  Congressman 
KosTMAYER  and  Congressman 

Clinger.  and  others,  to  reach  a  com- 
promise that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
major  interest  groups  concerned.  H.R. 
5076,  as  amended,  will  establish  a 
9,700-acre  Hickory  Creek  Wilderness 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  visit  this  area  in  the 
spring  of  1979.  and  was  very  impressed 
with  its  forested  ridges,  and  the  abso- 
lutely lovely  open  meadowlands  along 
the  bottom  of  Hickory  Creek.  The 
area's  gentle  terrain  and  meandering 
stream  makes  it  ideal  for  family  ori- 
ented recreation  such  as  camping  and 
day  hikes.  I  am  also  interested  in  the 
area  because  it  would  be  one  of  the 
few  national  wilderness  areas  that  lies 
within  a  days  drive  of  my  constituents 
in  Akron,  and  is  heavily  used  by  them 
for  primitive  recreation. 

In  addition  to  the  wilderness,  the  bill 
designates  a  23.100-acre  national  recre- 
ation area  along  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir and  River.  The  NRA  will  be  com- 
posed of  three  roadless  areas  on  exist- 
ing national  forest  lands  which  are 
popular  for  primitive  recreation  but 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  designat- 
ed as  wilderness  at  this  time  because 
their  subsurface  rights  are  privately 
owned  and  likely  to  be  utilized  for  oil 
and  gas  exploration  in  the  near  future. 
The  NRA  designation  will  protect  the 
surface,  insofar  as  is  possible  consist- 
ent v^ith  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, and  will  direct  the  Forest 
Service  to  manage  the  area  to  promote 
the  combined  water/land  recreational 
resource. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
H.R.  5076.  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute adopted  by  the  subcommittee,  is  a 
consensus  bill  which  deserves  our 
strong  support.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  commend  Congressmen  Kost- 
MAYER  and  Clinger  for  their  patience 
and  diligence  in  pursuing  the  matter 
and  in  working  out  this  consensus  leg- 
islation. 


Mr. 
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may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania  (Mr.  Kostmayer). 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  first  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling),  a  member 
of  the  Interior  Committee  since  he 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1971. 

For  the  last  7  years,  Mr.  Seiberling 
has  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  in  a 
fashion  and  with  zeal  rivaled  only  by 
the  late  Phillip  Burton  of  California. 


Under  his  leadership,  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  full  committee,  and  the 
House  itself,  have  passed  10  pieces  of 
separate  legislation  creating  over  6 
million  acres  of  wilderness  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  simply  no  way.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  that  small  por- 
tion of  the  American  wilderness  saved 
only  by  such  acts  of  Congress  as  we 
consider  today. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  East,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  now  before  us 
is  especially  precious. 

For  against  the  rampage  of  growth 
that  threatens  to  smother  any  visible 
sign  of  what  this  region  must  have 
once  looked  like,  this  bill  saves  so 
little. 

In  1979,  I  introduced  H.R.  5488  to 
create  a  wilderness  area  of  33,000 
acres,  the  only  one  in  Pennsylvania 
and  one  of  only  three  in  the  North- 
east. 

Today,  that  bill,  the  product  of  con- 
gressional compromise,  reintroduced 
as  H.R.  5076  on  March  8,  1984.  sets 
aside  Just  under  10.000  acres,  the  re- 
maining 23,000  to  be  preserved  in  a 
somewhat  less  stringent  manner  as  a 
national  recreation  area. 

Fashioned  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Clinger  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  mc.  this  compromise  proposal  is 
for  me  still  too  modest. 

This  proposal  for  a  national  wilder- 
ness area  in  Pennsylvania  enjoys  the 
bipartisan  support  of  Pennsylvania's 
entire  congressional  delegation  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure  which  will 
.serve  more  than  92  million  of  our 
countrymen. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5076. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressmen Clinger  and  Kostmayer  for 
their  work  in  coming  up  with  a  solu- 
tion that  is  more  acceptable  to  me  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
than  the  original  proposal  as  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5076  will  desig- 
nate two  areas  in  Pennsylvania  as  wil- 
derness totaling  9,700  acres  and  cre- 
ates a  23,000-acre  national  recreation 
area. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  small  area 
but  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  it  was 
not  an  easy  compromise  to  arrive  at. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clinger)  spent  several  years 
working  with  the  various  groups  to 
draft  a  consensus  bill  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  diligence.  The  gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania  (Mr.   Kostmayer) 


also  contributed  to  the  process  and  his 
efforts  should  be  recognized. 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest,  like 
much  of  the  Federal  land  in  the  East, 
is  acquired  land.  As  a  result,  the  own- 
ership patterns  are  .scattered  and 
almost  all  of  the  subsurface  mineral 
rights  of  the  propo.sed  areas  remain  in 
private  ownership  and  are  likely  to  be 
developed  for  their  oil  and  gas  poten- 
tial. 

The  recreation  area  concept  was  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  allowing  for  min- 
eral development  but  al.so  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  area  for  recrea- 
tion. The  mineral  rights  underlaying 
the  one  large  wilderness  area  in  the 
bill— known  as  Hickory  Creek— are 
being  purcha.sed  by  a  local  conservan- 
cy group  for  conveyance  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  They  will  not  be  de- 
veloped. The  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  no  more  than  S2  million  for 
the  eventual  purchase  of  these  rights. 
My  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  administration  does 
not  support  all  aspects  of  the  bill. 
While  they  support  the  designation  of 
the  w'ilderness  areas  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mineral  rights,  they  do  not 
support  the  designation  of  the  recrea- 
tion area.  The  Forest  Service  views  it 
as  an  unnecessary  third  s.vstem  which 
could  be  be.st  handled  under  their  ex- 
isting management  authority.  While  I 
may  agree  with  their  position,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  NRA  is 
a  compromi.se  which  attempts  to  ad- 
dress all  the  concerns  involved. 

The  administration  also  supports 
stronger  release  language  for  lands 
not  designated  a  wilderness.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  issue  will  be  worked 
out  for  all  RARE  II  wilderness  bills 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  intend  to  support  this  legislation  as 
a  compromi.se  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  elected  Repre- 
,sentative  of  the  four  counties  that  in- 
clude the  only  national  forest  in  Penn- 
sylvannia,  I  have  a  particular  interest 
in  Federal  legislation  affecting  my 
constituents.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  include 
750,000  acres  of  natural  black  cherry, 
oak.  asli,  and  other  commercial  hard- 
woods that  are  used  in  fine  furniture. 
both  domestically  and  abroad.  Oil  and 
gas  wells  on  the  forest  produce  high- 
viscosity,  low-sulfur  crude  oil  that  is 
primarily  refined  into  lubricants  for 
the  motoring  public.  Deerherds 
abound,  with  wild  turkey,  bear  and  elk 
species  making  a  comeback.  The 
Kinzua  Dam.  which  hold  back  the  Al- 
legheny Reservoir,  acts  as  a  flood  con- 
trol project  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
These   benefits   are  shared   by   manv 


who  wish  to  pass  this  legacy  and  herit- 
age on  to  future  generations. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  for  his  patience 
while  this  lengthy  process  took  place. 
You  have  been  most  helpful  in  clarify- 
ing and  assuring  me  over  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
over  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Moreover,  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
delegation  has  cosponsored  H.R.  5076 
and  both  the  senior  and  junior  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  have  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  (S.  2551) 
that  is  identical  to  H.R.  5076.  The  ex- 
peditious treatment  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  enhances  the  likeli- 
hood of  enactment  into  law  in  the 
short  time  period  that  remains  in  the 
98th  Congress. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion (Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr. 
Murphy)  who  serve  on  the  Interior 
Committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kostmayer)  was  es- 
pecially helpful  in  coordinating  the 
views  and  positions  of  major  environ- 
mental groups.  I  realize  that  for  both 
Members,  this  bill  falls  short  of  their 
desires  for  larger  wilderness  acreage 
designations.  If  J  had  a  free  hand  in 
drafting  the  bill,  it  would  contain 
smaller  areas.  No  one  who  has  worked 
clo.sely  on  the  bill  is  entirely  plea.sed 
with  its  results,  the  test  of  any  good 
compromise. 

1  have  studied  this  issue  for  6  years 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  this  bill  is  nei- 
ther a  complete  victory  nor  defeat  for 
one  special  interest.  The  proposal  is 
fair,  feasible,  and  realistic. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act 
provides  for  two  land-use  designations 
of  various  areas  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  based  upon  the  surveys 
of  potential  wilderness  areas  in  the 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  II 
(RARE  ID.  The  act  designates  .seven 
islands  on  the  Allegheny  River  as  the 
Allegheny  Islands  Wilderness  (363 
acres)  and  a  much  larger  plateau  sec- 
tion of  northern  hardwoods  called  the 
Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  Area  (9.337 
acres).  The  bill  also  creates  an  Alle- 
gheny National  Recreation  Area 
(23.100  acres)  which  is  comprised  for 
areas  identified,  and  generally  depict- 
ed in  RARE  II.  as  Cornplanter.  Tracy 
Ridge  and  Allegheny  Front.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
is  also  included  in  the  National  Recre- 
ation Area. 

Special  provisions  have  been  drafted 
into  the  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  oil.  gas  and  mineral  (OGM) 
rights  beneath  RARE  II  areas  by  pri- 
vate owners.  The  problem  of  owner- 
ship by  split  estates  is  not  unique  to 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest:  many 
national  forest  were  first  established 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  by  the 
acquisition  of  only  surface  rights  by 


the  Federal  Government.  Because  wil- 
derne.ss.  by  its  very  definition,  is  an 
area  ■substantially  untouched  by  man- 
kind," there  should  be  reasonable  as- 
surances that  a  wilderness  designation 
will  protect  these  values  now  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

One  of  the  major  misconceptions 
about  the  Pennsylvania  Wilderness 
Act  is  that  the  bill  would  open  forest 
areas  to  oil  and  gas  drilling  for  the 
first  time.  Private  individuals  and 
firms  own  around  98  percent  of  the 
subsurface  mineral  rights  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest.  It  is  their  in- 
herent fifth  amendment  right  that 
"No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law:  nor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  public  use,  without 
just  compensation.  '  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  block  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment by  private  concerns 
throughout  most  of  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Few  people  realize  that  oil  and  gas 
drilling  has  taken  place  throughout 
the  region,  and  including  the  Alleghe- 
ny National  Forest,  for  over  125  years. 
The  first  oil  well  in  the  world  was  dis- 
covered just  a  few  miles  from  the 
forest  boundary.  Some  of  these  wells 
have  produced  oil  and  gas  for  50  years 
or  more. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  be  empowered  to  exer- 
cise stricter  control  over  -eil  and  gas 
operations  in  the  designated  areas. 
The  new  rules  and  regulatory  author- 
ity could  result  in  higher  costs  in  the 
exploration  of  oil  and  gas  resources. 
However,  the  Secretary  could  not 
impose  such  onerous  requirements 
that  oil  and  gas  development  is  eco- 
nomically infeasible  and  therefore,  a 
violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
rights  of  private  subsurface  mineral 
holdings. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  modest  sum,  $2 
million,  to  acquire  the  OGM  rights  be- 
neath Hickory  Creek.  All  subsurface 
rights  beneath  the  Allegheny  Islands 
are  already  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Consolidating  the  split  own- 
ership of  both  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face rights  will  greatly  alleviate  the 
burdens  upon  the  Forest  Service  in  ad- 
ministering Hickory  Creek  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  ^nd  purpose 
of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Other  RARE  II  areas  have  been 
touted  for  wilderness  designation  in 
the  past.  However,  sufficient  revenues 
are  not  available  to  purchase  OGM 
rights  with  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
This  legislation  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive land  use  designation  for  three 
areas  surveyed  under  RARE  II  and 
part  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  formulate  management  plans 
for  the  Allegheny  National  Recreation 
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Area  that  maximize  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  protect  fish,  wildlife,  and 
water  quality  values.  At  the  same 
time,  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment may  take  place  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  recreational  values. 

The  committee  report  addresses  two 
concerns  that  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  constituents.  The  first 
concern  involves  timber  management 
and  recovery  on  wilderness  areas  and 
NRA's.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Wilderness  Act  permits  timber  re- 
covery in  the  case  of  insects,  disease, 
and  forest  fires.  NRA  designation  per- 
mits even  broader  forestry  practices  in 
that  current  statutory  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  recoverable  re- 
sources apply  to  timber  management. 
The  second  concern  is  trapping.  The 
bill  permits  trapping  in  wilderness 
areas  and  the  Allegheny  National 
Recreation  Area  when  in  accordance 
with  State  fish  and  wildlife  rules  and 
regulations. 

Many  wilderness  bills  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law  in  this  Congress  be- 
cause the  two  bodies  have  differed 
over  the  release  language  provision. 
The  Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act,  as 
introduced,  did  not  address  this  par- 
ticular question  but  left  its  resolution 
to  the  respective  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  legislation,  as 
introduced,  was  sufficiently  perfected 
to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  without  fur- 
ther delay  over  the  release  language 
question.  Prompt  passage  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Wilderness  Act  is  necessary  if 
the  long-term  management  of  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  is  to  continue 
without  serious  ramifications,  because 
of  delays  over  congressional  inaction. 

This  bill  was  amended  in  committee 
to  include  'soft  release"  language  that 
gives  greater  certainty  over  when  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Congress  can 
consider  future  areas  for  wilderness 
designation.  I  reluctantly  accept  the 
committee's  decision  because  coherent 
and  comprehensive  forest  manage- 
ment planning  requires  a  degree  of 
certainty  today,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  and  undesirable  consequences 
in  the  future.  The  only  other  alterna- 
tive was  the  status  quo— and  that  is 
unacceptable.  Enactment  of  H.R.  5076 
will  provide  this  critical  certainty  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  lend  my  support  for 
this  legislation  to  add  two  areas  of  ap- 
proximately 9,705  acres  in  the  Alleghe- 
ny National  Forest  to  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system. 

This  land  was  originally  recommend- 
ed for  inclusion  in  the  Nation's  wilder- 
ness lands  following  the  RARE  II  study 
in  1979.  The  area  faced  problems  with 
designation,  however,  because  of  the 
oil.  gas,  and  mineral  resources  in  the 
area. 
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My  congratulations  go  to  the  areas 
Congressman.  William  Clinoer,  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy, 
and  Chairman  Morris  Udall  and  the 
House  Interior  Committee  for  working 
diligently  to  produce  an  equitable 
compromise  that  preserves  wilderness 
areas  and  resolves  the  mineral  ques- 
tions. I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  bill  will: 
Designate  a  9,337-acre  Hickory 
Creek  Wilderness  Area  that  is  ecologi- 
cally diverse  and  very  popular  for 
recreation.  The  area  covers  much  of 
the  watershed  of  East  and  Middle 
Hickory  Creeks  and  Jack's  Run.  and  is 
heavily  forested.  Hiking  and  camping 
opportunities  in  the  area  are  outstand- 
ing, as  are  the  natural  habitat  areas. 

Also  designated  for  wilderness  pres- 
ervation is  a  363-acre  site  consisting  of 
.seven  islands  in  the  Allegheny  River 
which  contain  several  species  of  plants 
that  are  rare.  Otter  and  eagles  winter 
on  the  islands  and  osprey  stop  during 
spring  and  fall  migration.  This  bill  will 
insure  these  wilderness  values  are  pre- 
served. 

And  the  legislation  establishes  a 
23.100  acre  Allegheny  National  Recre- 
ation Area  consisting  of  the  Tracy 
Ridge.  Cornplanter.  and  Allegheny 
Front  roadless  areas.  This  designation 
would  allow  the  area  to  be  managed  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  allow  con- 
struction of  new  trails,  campgrounds 
and  facilities.  If  the  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration questions  can  be  answered  for 
this  area,  then  it.  too,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  wilderness  designation  in  the 
future. 

This  designation  can  be  particularly 
important  because  of  its  closeness  to 
the  major  population  centers  of  the 
Northeast  and  we  hope  it  will  open 
wilderness  area  exploration  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  otherwise  might 
never  have  the  opportunity.  The  bill 
strikes  the  proper  kind  of  balance  I 
have  long  urged  between  our  energy 
needs  and  our  need  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve valuable  land  areas. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  bill  as  an 
important  step  forward  in  wilderness 
preservation.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5076.  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 


I.  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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TENNESSEE  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4263)  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  Tenn.,  as  wilderness  areas,  and 
to  allow  management  of  certain  lands 
for  uses  other  than  wilderness,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R  4263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Tennessee  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1984'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  i78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131-1136).  the  following  lands  are 
designated  as  wilderness  and.  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest,  Tennessee,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  and  fifty-five  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Big 
Frog  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  April 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Big 
Prog  Wilderness: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  Tennessee,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately sixteen  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Citico  Creek 
Wilderness-Proposed",  dated  April  1984. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Citico 
Creek  Wilderness: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest.  Tennessee,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Bald  River  Gorge  Wilder- 
ness (propo.sed)":  dated  April  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bald  River 
Gorge  Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary  ")  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisons 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act.  except  that  any  clerical  or  ty- 
pographical error  in  such  map  or  legal  de- 
scription may  be  corrected.  The  Secretary 
shall  place  such  map  and  legal  description 
on  file,  and  make  them  available  for  public 
inspection,  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness  during  preparation  of  the 
initial  land  management  plan  for  the  Chero- 
kee National  Forest  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended— 

<1)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest,  which  compri.se  approximately  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Little  Frog  Wil- 
derne.ss  Study  Area— Proposed",  dated  April 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Little 
Prog  Wilderness  Study  Area: 

'2)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  three 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Big  Frog  Study  Area",  dated 
April  1984. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Little  Prog  Wilderness  Study  Area  designat- 
ed by  this  section  shall,  until  Congress  de- 
termines otherwise,  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  so  as  to  maintain  its  presently  ex- 
isting wilderness  character  and  potential  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review^ 
and  Evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadless  areas  in  Monroe  and  Polk  Counties. 
Tennessee,  and  of  the  environmental  im- 
pacts associated  with  alternative  allocations 
of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  other  than  in  Monroe  and 
Polk  Counties.  Tennessee,  such  statement 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  with 
respect  to  national  forest  system  lands  in 
Monroe  and  Polk  Counties,  Tennessee: 

1 2)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  land  in  Monroe  and  Polk  Counties. 
Tennessee,  which  were  reviewed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  second  Road- 
less Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE  ID. 
except  those  lands  designated  as  wilderness 
or  for  wilderness  study  by  this  Act,  that 
review  and  evaluation  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(3)  areas  in  Monroe  and  Polk  Counties. 
Tennessee,  reviewed  in  such  final  environ- 
mental statement  and  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness or  for  wilderness  study  by  this  Act 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation pending  revision  of  the  initial  plans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4263,  the  Tennessee  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1984.  This  legislation  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague.  John 
Duncan,  and  covers  lands  in  his  con- 
gressional district  only.  Other  wilder- 
ness candidate  lands  in  Tennessee  will 
presumably  be  addressed  in  future  leg- 
islation. 

In  recognition  of  their  superlative 
natural  and  recreational  values,  two  of 
the  wilderness  proposals  of  H.R.  4263 
were  designated  as  wilderness  study 
areas  by  Congress  in  1975.  The  Forest 
Service  has  completed  the  studies,  and 
the  administration  supports  all  the 
wilderness  proposals  of  the  bill.  The 
largest  area,  the  proposed  16.000  acre 
Citico  Creek  Wilderness,  is  most  ex- 
ceptional. Lying  adjacent  to  the  exist- 
ing 15.000  acre  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 
Wilderness  in  North  Carolina.  Citico 
Creek  is  known  for  its  magnificent 
stands  of  virgin  timber  and  cascading 
waterfalls.  One  of  these  falls  reaches 
70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  several 
others  are  in  excess  of  40  feet.  The 
falls  and  other  natural  wonders  of  the 
area  are  accessed  by  an  excellent 
system  of  trails,  including  a  portion  of 
the  .soon  to  be  completed  long-distance 
Benton  MacKaye  trail,  which  will  pass 
along  the  ridge  which  forms  the  Ten- 
nessee-North Carolina  border  and  the 
boundary  between  Citico  Creek  and 
the  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  Wilder- 
ness. The  area  has  also  been  designat- 
ed a  black  bear  reserve  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  order  to  protect  its  thriv- 
ing population  of  these  animals. 

The  other  wilderness  and  wilderness 
study  area  proposals  of  H.R.  4263  re- 
flect similar  natural  values.  All  the 
areas  are  popular  with  hunters,  fisher- 
men, hikers,  and  other  sportsmen,  and 
are  especially  significant  in  that  they 
lie  within  a  2-hour  drive  of  major  pop- 
ulation centers  in  Knoxville  and  Chat- 
tanooga. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
H.R.  4263  is  meritorious  legislation 
which  deserves  our  strong  support.  I 
am  aware  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4263.  the  Tennessee  wilderness 
bill. 

The  bill  will  designate  three  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  in  the  congres- 
sional district  of  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  totaling 
24.665  acres.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  worked  for  some  time  with  the 
local  groups  to  arrive  at  a  concensus. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  the  general 
support  of  the  administration.  You 
must  be  doing  something  right. 

The  administration  does  not.  of 
course,  agree  with  the  so-called  release 
language  in  the  bill  and  will  continue 
to  press  for  a  longer  time  before  we 
have  to  reopen  the  wilderness  question 
in  each  national  forest.  I  agree  with 
their  position  and  am  hopeful  some 
modifications  of  the  release  formula 
can  be  worked  out. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  continue  to  process 
the  wilderness  bills  and  resolve  as 
many  of  the  other  issues  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
creates  three  wilderness  areas  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest  within  my  district.  Two 
of  these  wilderness  areas  are  in 
Monroe  County,  the  third  is  in  Polk 
County.  H.R.  4263  also  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  Little  Frog  Mountain  in  Polk 
County  a  wilderness  study  area. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  com- 
promise between  the  environmental 
groups  who  have  sought  wilderness  in 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  and  the 
citizens  who  live  in  the  surrounding 
communities.  The  original  requests  by 
the  environmental  groups  have  been 
pared  back  significantly  so  that  these 
wilderness  areas  will  not  interfere  with 
roads  in  use,  timber  operations,  or  de- 
velopment. The  Forest  Service  has 
been  very  helpful  in  this  process  in 
identifying  those  areas  which  would 
be  suitable  for  wilderness  as  well  as 
those  where  wilderness  was  clearly  not 
warranted.  I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  Forest  Supervisor  Donald  Rol- 
lens  for  his  assistance  in  making  this 
legislation  fair  to  all  parlies.  H.R.  4263 
would  place  24,965  acres  in  wilderness. 
This  amounts  to  only  8  percent  of  the 
total  298,526  acres  in  the  southern 
Cherokees.  Citico  Creek  and  Bald 
River  Gorge  Wilderness  areas  would 
be  in  Monroe  County  while  Big  Frog 
Mountain  Wilderness  is  in  Polk 
County.  Citico  Creek  is  the  largest  of 
the  wilderness  areas  with  16,000  acres. 
It  meets  the  Slickrock-Joyce  Kilmer 
Wilderness  at  the  North  Carolina 
border  to  create  a  continuous  wilder- 
ness area.  The  area  is  noted  for  its  wa- 
terfalls, and  rainbow  and  brook  trout 
streams.  It  has  been  drawn  so  that  it 
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will  not  affect  the  completion  of  the 
Tellico  Plains-Robbinsville  Road 
which  runs  along  its  southern  bounda- 
ry. 

Bald  River  Gorge,  which  contains 
3.887  acres,  was  recommended  for  wil- 
derness designation  during  RARE  II. 
The  wilderness  area  will  include  the 
famous  Bald  River  Falls.  A  trial  fol- 
lows the  Bald  River  through  this 
gorge  which  is  forested  with  mature 
timber.  Big  Frog  Mountain,  in  Polk 
County,  will  have  5.055  acres.  The 
Forest  Service  indicates  that  the 
mountain  is  the  most  prominent  land 
form  in  the  surrounding  area.  It  is  a 
favorite  hiking  area  for  visitors.  Both 
Citico  Creek  and  Big  Frog  Mountain 
were  studied  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
have  been  recommended  as  wilderness 
candidates  by  the  regional  and  local 
offices.  The  Forest  Service  will  also  be 
able  to  study  the  area  east  of  the  wil- 
derness for  possible  inclusion  if  suita- 
ble. As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  is  the 
product  of  compromise.  During  the 
RARE  II  evaluation  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  wilderness.  This 
compromise  has  been  reached  to  end 
the  dispute  over  which  areas  should  be 
made  wilderness  and  which  should  be 
developed.  Many  of  the  people  of  this 
region  rely  on  the  timber  industry  for 
jobs.  I  believe  this  bill  will  resolve 
many  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  hanging  over  the  status  of  this 
land  in  the  Cherokee.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  settle  this  matter  once  and 
for  all.  Unless  this  bill  is  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Forest  Service 
will  begin  to  restudy  these  and  other 
areas  of  the  forest.  A  restudy  would 
create  more  problems  and  leave  the 
status  of  these  lands  in  jeopardy  for 
the  future.  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  set  these  lands  aside  now.  so  that 
we  can  begin  planning  and  working  for 
the  future. 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  jurisdictional  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  relating  to  H.R. 
4263.  the  Tennessee  Wilderness  Act  of 
1984.  and  H.R.  5076.  the  Pennsylvania 
Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 

These  bills  have  been  referred  joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  bills  involve  what 
are  referred  to  as  Eastern"  forests 
and  they  contain  so-called  release/suf- 
ficiency language  which  relates  to  the 
management  of  areas  in  the  national 
forests  which  are  not  designated  as 
wilderness.  In  order  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  these  bills,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  does  not  object  to 
their  being  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  consideration  by 
the  committee.  This  position  is  taken 
without,  in  any  respect,  waiving  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture with  regard  to  these  bills  or  to 
similar  provisions  in  other  bills.  If  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4263  and  H.R.  5076 


should  become  an  issue  with  the 
Senate— in  the  event  that  the  bills 
pass  the  House— I  intend  to  request 
that  the  committee  be  represented  in 
any  conference  which  may  be  held. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
make  clear  the  jurisdictional  interest 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
these  bills.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4263,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


PERMITTING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ACQUIRE 
TITLE  TO  McCLINTOCK  HOUSE, 
WATERLOO,  NY 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4596)  to  amend  section 
1601(d)  of  Public  Law  96-607  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire title  in  fee  simple  to  McClintock 
House  at  16  East  Williams  Street.  Wa- 
terloo, NY,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4596 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1601(c)  of  Public  Law  96-607  (16 
U.S.C.  41011(c))  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph '{&)"  and  inserting  the  following: 

•(8)  McClintock  House  and  related  struc- 
tures, 14  and  16  East  Williams  Street,  Wa- 
terloo: and". 

(b)  Section  1601(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  through"  and  inserting  the 
word  'and"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by  adding  at 
the   end   of   the   subsection   the    following: 

Within  two  years  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  listed  in  subsection  (c)(8)  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  removed  all  structures 
from  the  property  that  are  not  relevant  to 
the  historic  integrity  of  the  McClintock 
House.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 


the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HR.  4596  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing the  Women's  Rights  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  in  and  around 
Seneca  Falls,  NY.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  original  legis- 
lation creating  the  Women's  Rights 
National  Historic  Park  was  enacted  in 
the  96th  Congress,  the  McClintock 
House  was  designated  as  one  of  the 
structures  which  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  park.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  not  author- 
ized to  acquire  the  fee  simple  title  to 
property  because  the  house  was  then 
owned  and  used  by  a  church,  so  there 
were  some  questions  of  the  propriety 
of  including  it  in  legislation.  Since  the 
church  has  now  offered  the  property 
for  sale,  those  questions  have  been  re- 
solved and  it  is  now  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  purchase  the  McClintock  House. 

As  reported,  the  bill  does  two  things. 
First,  it  clarifies  the  fact  that  the 
McClintock  House  and  related  church 
are  located  on  two  lots  rather  than 
one  as  had  originally  been  believed. 
Second,  since  the  church  is  not  of  the 
same  historical  era  and  is  in  serious 
disrepair,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove 
this  structure  within  2  years  of  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  needed  now 
to  properly  continue  the  work  begun 
in  earlier  years.  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4596.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  McClintock  House  in 
Waterloo,  NY,  for  inclusion  within  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historic 
Park. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historic  Park  was  au- 
thorized in  recognition  of  the  historic 
significance  of  this  area  to  the  early 
women's  movement  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  passage,  one  of 
the  most  important  historical  struc- 
tures was  not  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired, because  it  was  owned  by  a  local 
church  congregation,  and  Congress 
felt  it  inappropriate  to  acquire  the 
property  owing  to  possible  church- 
state  conflicts.  Because  of  the  leader- 
ship provided  on  this  issue  by  Hon. 
Frank  Horton  of  New  York,  it  was 
brought  to  our  attention  that  the 
church  has  now  moved,  and  is  willing 
to  sell  the  property  so  as  to  round  out 


the  park.  By  enacting  this  legislation. 
Congress  will  include  the  property  in 
which  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  early  women's  movement  met  to 
draft  the  famous  "Declaration  of  Sen- 
timents. "  Congressman  Horton  has 
rightly  concluded  that  the  national 
historic  park  requires  the  addition  of 
this  property  in  order  to  accurately  re- 
flect the  purposes  for  which  the  park 
was  established— to  honor  the  women 
who,  through  their  hard  work  against 
all  odds,  brought  the  extension  of 
voting  rights  to  women  into  being. 
And,  due  to  Frank  Horton's  foresight 
and  the  fact  that  restoration  at  the 
park  is  running  close  to  budget,  the 
money  is  already  appropriated,  and 
the  $35,000  to  $50,000  it  will  cost  to  ac- 
quire the  property  is  already  budg- 
eted. I  urge  the  Members  to  let  us 
finish  the  job  we  started  in  the  96th 
Congress  here  today,  and  suspend  the 
rules  to  pass  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling), for  the  courtesies  that  he  ex- 
tended to  me  and  also  for  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  bill.  It  has  been  moved  very  quick- 
ly, and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  it  be  moved  very  quickly. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young),  for  his 
assistance  and  help  and  his  advice  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  4596,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  acquire  the  McClin- 
tock House  in  Waterloo,  NY.  The 
McClintock  Hou.se  is  a  historic  land- 
mark and  a  designated  part  of  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical 
Park. 

The  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
torical Park  was  established  in  1980  as 
a  reminder  of  the  many  trials  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  founders  of  the 
Women's  Rights  Movement.  Four 
houses  and  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  in 
Seneca  Palls  and  Waterloo.  NY.,  were 
designated  as  the  core  elements  of  the 
park  because  of  the  unique  role  which 
this  area  in  upstate  New  York  played 
in  the  long  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  women. 

Last  year,  we  approved  a  $500,000 
appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  previously  designated  as  part 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
torical Park.  At  that  time,  I  had  the 
privilege   of  addressing   this   body   to 


discuss  the  most  famous  of  these  sites, 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  was 
where  the  first  National  Women's 
Rights  Convention  was  held  in  1848. 
At  that  convention,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  early  movement  intro- 
duced the  "Declaration  of  Senti- 
ments." This  document,  modeled  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  50  most 
important  documents  in  American  his- 
tory. 

The  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  con- 
tained 12  resolutions,  11  of  which  were 
passed  unanimously  by  the  300  con- 
vention participants.  I  think  that  you 
would  agree  that  it  was  the  twelfth 
resolution,  which  was  offered  by  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  which  only 
narrowly  passed,  that  has  had  the 
greatest  impact  upon  our  Nation,  and, 
indeed,  this  institution.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  resolution  with  you  now: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
women  of  this  country  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  sacred  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise. 

With  these  words.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  others  embarked  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  political  so- 
journs in  our  history— the  long  and 
hard  quest  for  equal  rights  for  women. 

The  McClintock  House  was  designat- 
ed part  of  the  Women's  Rights  Nation- 
al Historical  Park  because  it  shared  in 
this  important  moment  in  American 
history.  Here,  at  the  home  of  Mary 
Ann  McClintock.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Martha  Wright,  Lucretia  Mott. 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony  gathered  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments. 
Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the 
Museum  of  American  History  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  possibly  no- 
ticed a  wooden  table  preserved  for  its 
historic  importance  to  the  Women's 
Rights  Movement.  This  was  the  very 
table  at  which  these  women  sat  as 
they  planned  the  early  movement  and 
drafted  this  historic  declaration. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  amend  Public 
Law  96-607  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  and  preserve 
the  McClintock  House  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  this  building.  The  authority 
for  acquisition  of  this  property  was 
withheld  at  the  time  the  original  bill 
was  drafted  because  the  Waterloo 
Baptist  Church,  which  owned  and 
used  the  property,  wished  to  continue 
its  use.  Legislators  drafting  the  bill 
were  concerned  that  acquisition  au- 
thority might  raise  the  specter  of 
church-state  conflict.  The  Parish  of 
the  Waterloo  Baptist  Church,  whose 
meeting  hall  adjoins  the  McClintock 
House,  moved  in  1981  and  put  the 
property  up  for  sale. 

The  problems  associated  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  house,  while  impor- 
tant at  the  time,  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant. H.R.  4596  has  the  full  support  of 


the  Parish  and  pastor  of  the  Waterloo 
Baptist  Church. 

I  also  believe  that  you  should  know 
of  the  unanimous  support  which  this 
legislation  enjoys.  H.R.  4596  is  sup- 
ported by  the  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls, 
and  Waterloo,  the  mayors  of  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo,  the  Seneca 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
New  "V^ork  Congressional  Delegation. 
Senators  D'Amato  and  Moynihan 
have  introduced  identical  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

The  McClintock  House,  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  Women's  Rights  National 
Historical  Park  provide  outstanding 
examples  of  the  progress  which  can  be 
made  when  a  local  community  and  the 
Federal  Government  work  together  to 
preserve  and  promote  a  historic  land- 
mark. You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  through  the  prudent  administra- 
tion of  the  $500,000  we  approved  last 
year  for  property  acquisition,  the  park 
retained  enough  money  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  purchase  of  the  McClin- 
tock house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  legislation.  I 
will  continue  to  update  you  on  the 
progress  of  this  remarkable  4-year-old 
park  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  today  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  support  of  H.R. 
4596.  Not  only  does  this  legislation 
represent  an  ongoing  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  Women's  Rights  National 
Historical  Park,  but  I  think  that  this  is 
an  opportunity  that  has  some  real 
uniqueness  to  it.  I  say  that  as  a  West- 
erner, because,  as  is  true  here  in  the 
East  and  along  the  eastern  seaboard, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  preserve 
historical  sites  that  were  built  of  some 
substance  in  the  beginning  that  we  in 
the  West  are  oftentimes  not  afforded. 
I  say  that  because  much  of  our  early 
heritage  was  built  around  mining 
camps  and  boom  camps  which  were 
quickly  constructed  and  oftentimes 
quickly  destroyed. 

Traveling  on  the  east  coast  as  a 
young  person,  one  thing  that  was 
striking  to  me  was  that  a  society,  a  cul- 
ture, existed  here  for  centuries  before 
we  began  to  explore  and  develop  the 
West.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  able  to 
preserve  major  portions  of  that  histo- 
ry, not  only  for  the  heritage  that  they 
represent,  but  to  pass  on  a  glimpse  to 
future  generations  of  that  heritage  by 
the  structures  in  which  those  major 
historical  activities  occurred. 

I  stand  in  strong  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
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and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
lime. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG»  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4596,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


UMI 


PROVIDING  CERTAIN  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  REDUCE  EROSION 
WITHIN  THE  CUYAHOGA 

VALLEY      NATIONAL      RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3739)  to  provide  certain 
authority  to  reduce  erosion  within  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area,  as  amemded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3739 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4(c)  of  the  Act  of  December  27.  1974 
(88  Stat.  1784;  16  U.S.C.  460ff-3(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ■(1)"  after  '(c)"  and 
b.v  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  affected 
local  governments,  to  undertake  a  program 
of  land  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing suitable  vegetative  cover  to  substantially 
eliminate  erosion  from  all  lands,  public  and 
private,  withm  the  authorized  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area.  In  the  case  of  any  pri- 
vate lands,  within  such  authorized  bound- 
aries such  treatment  may  be  undertaken 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof 
and  shall  be  contingent  upon  assurances 
that  such  land  treatment  will  be  maintained 
by  the  owner  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  program,  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  required  to  correct  areas  of  eco- 
logical degradation  which  create  hazards  to 
health  and  safety." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  460ff- 
5)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof; 

■(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $1,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986. 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$1,750,000  for  fi.scal  year  1988.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  4(c)(2)  of  this  Act. 
Any  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection 
which  are  not  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  appropria- 
tion in  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Sec  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled.  'An 
Act  to  authorize  certain  additions  to  the 
Sitka  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 


October  8.  1972  (86  Stat.  904).  as  amended 
by  section  101.  paragraph  (23).  of  the  Act  of 
November  10.  1978  (92  Stat.  3472)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,571,000"  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000". 
Sec  3.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H,R. 
3739  is  to  provide  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
erosion  control  and  to  correct  public 
health  hazards  on  all  lands  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Ohio,  and  to 
increase  the  development  ceiling  for 
Sitka  National  Historical  Park,  Alaska. 

I  might  say  that  this  bill  in  itself  is 
an  historic  bill  because  the  two  princi- 
pal proponents  of  it  are  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  and  myself,  and  it  does 
something  for  both  States.  I  think 
that  the  coming  together  of  Ohio  and 
Alaska  is  a  very  auspicious  develop- 
ment. 

H.R.  3739  was  introduced  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Feighan  on  August  2.  1983. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks  held  a  hearing  and 
considered  the  bill  on  April  5,  1984. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  April  II.  1984. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  has  32.460  acres 
within  its  boundaries,  of  which  14,492 
acres  are  federally  owned,  about  9.920 
acres  are  private  lands  and  the  re- 
mainder owned  by  non-Federal  public 
agencies. 

The  problem  of  erosion  from  lands 
within  the  Cuyahoga  River  drainage 
and  the  resultant  .sediment  that  is  de- 
posited in  Cleveland  Harbor  (deposited 
from  the  Cuyahoga  River),  has  been 
studied  at  length  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  corps  current- 
ly dredges  Cleveland  Harbor  at  a  cost 
of  about  $4  million  per  year. 

H.R.  3739  would  provide  authority 
and  authorization  for  Federal  funding 


to  accomplish  upland  erosion  protec- 
tion within  the  CVNRA,  resulting  in 
needed  protection  for  federally  owned 
lands  in  the  recreation  area  and  ulti- 
mate savings  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  about  $1  million  per  year.  The 
bill  provides  that  consent  of  the  owner 
is  required  before  any  work  is  initiated 
on  privately  owned  lands.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  a  4-year 
program  from  fiscal  year  1985  through 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  development  ceiling  for 
the  Sitka  National  Historical  Park. 
The  Sitka  National  Historical  Park,  lo- 
cated in  Sitka,  Alaska,  was  established 
as  a  national  monument,  by  proclama- 
tion, in  1910.  A  legislative  boundary 
was  established  and  the  area  was  re- 
named by  the  Congress  in  1972.  The 
additional  authorization  would  be  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  stabilizing  the 
foundations,  and  completing  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  Russian  Bishop  House. 
This  structure,  which  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  park,  was  the  home  of 
the  Russian  bishop  assigned  to  Rus- 
sian Alaska,  prior  to  its  sale  to  the 
United  States. 

D  1340 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  .sus- 
pension of  the  rules  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3739).  'To  provide  au- 
thority to  reduce  erosion  within  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area." 

Title  I  of  the  legislation  grants  the 
National  Park  Service  authority  to 
take  needed  actions  to  reduce  erosion 
on  both  federally  owned  lands  and  pri- 
vate lands  in  the  Cuyahoga  National 
Recreation  Area.  Of  the  some  33,000 
acres  in  the  park,  about  13,000  acres 
are  federally  owned.  This  authorizes 
the  Park  Service  to  control  erosion  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  private  lands  of 
those  individuals  who  agree  to  the 
control  program. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of 
sediment  caused  by  erosion  within  the 
Cuyahoga  River  drainage  are  annually 
deposited  in  Cleveland  Harbor,  requir- 
ing an  annual  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million  per  year  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  This  legislation 
represents  preventative  medicine,  in 
that  the  corps  estimates  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  annual  sediment  they 
remove  is  generated  within  the  Cuya- 
hoga National  Recreation  Area.  By 
spending  money  on  erosion  control 
now.  we  may  save  money  in  the  long 
run  in  expenditures  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  addition,  erosion  within 
the  park  would  be  reduced,  leading  to 
a  better,  more  enjoyable  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  unit. 


Title  II  would  raise  the  ceiling  on  de- 
velopment costs  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  purposes  of  restoration  of 
the  Sitka  National  Historical  Park, 
thereby  allowing  the  Park  Service  to 
complete  the  restoration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  Bishop  Hou-se  in 
Sitka,  Alaska.  As  the  capital  of  Rus- 
sian Alaska,  the  Sitka  area  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  this 
Nation's  national  park  system.  With 
the  raise  in  the  ceiling  on  development 
costs  for  the  park,  the  job  could  final- 
ly be  completed  once  and  for  all. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  in  order  to  adopt  H.R.  3739. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3739)  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  certain  authority  to 
reduce  erosion  within  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  area  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL 

TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT  BY 
ADDING  THE  OREGON-CALI- 
FORNIA TRAIL  TO  THE  STUDY 
LIST 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3787)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the 
Oregon-California  Trail  to  the  study 
list,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3787 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  5(c)  of  the  National 
Trails  Sy.stem  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1244(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

(30)  Pony  Express  Trail,  extending  from 
Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  through  Kansas. 
Nebraska.  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah. 
Nevada,  to  Sacramento.  CA.  as  indicated  on 
a  map  labeled  Potential  Pony  Express 
Trail',  dated  October  1983  and  the  Califor- 
nia Trail,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Saint  Joseph.  Mis- 
souri, to  various  points  in  California,  as  indi- 
cated on  a  map  labled  Potential  California 
Trail'  and  dated  August  1.  1983.  Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b)  of  this  .section,  the 
study  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  the  end  of  two  complete  fiscal 


years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph.  Such  study  shall  be 
separated  into  two  portions,  one  relating  to 
the  Pony  Express  Trail  and  one  relating  to 
the  California  Trail.  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  regional  significant  of  the  contributions 
of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  exploration  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Nation  to  assure  that  a  wider 
segment  of  the  public  be  afforted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  Boone's  contributions  to 
America's  heritage  through  establishment 
of  markings  of  a  Daniel  Boone  Heritage 
Trail. 

(b)  In  order  that  significant  route  seg- 
ments and  sites,  recognized  as  associated 
with  Daniel  Boone  may  be  distinguished  by 
suitable  markers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  authorized  to  accept  the  donf.tions  of 
such  suitable  markers  for  placement  at  ap- 
propriate locations  on  lands  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate 
heads  of  Federal  agencies,  on  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  determination  of  the 
placement  of  markers  to  commemorate  the 
routes  and  sites  of  Daniel  Boone  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  private  inter- 
ests and  affected  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

(c)  The  markers  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  placed  in  association  with  the 
Daniel  Boone  Trail  identified  on  maps  con- 
tained in  the  study  entitled  Final  National 
Trail  Study.  August.  1983.  Daniel  Boone" 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  National 
Trails  Sy.stems  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1244). 

Sec  3.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  which,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  described  in  section 
402<a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H,R, 
3787  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  initiate  a  study  of  the 
Pony  Express  Trail  and  the  California 
Trail  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  as  national  his- 
toric trails.  The  bill  also  designates 
the  Daniel  Boone  Heritage  Trail, 
thereby  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  markers  for 
placement  on  Federal  property  to 
commemorate  the  pioneering  contri- 
butions of  Daniel  Boone, 


H.R.  3787  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  As  reported,  it 
also  incorporates  the  text  of  H.R, 
3198,  introduced  by  Mr.  Quillen  and 
it  provides  for  a  study  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  as  was  included  in  H.R. 
4134,  introduced  by  Mr.  Shumway. 

The  California  Trail  was  one  of  a 
number  of  trails  used  by  settlers  and 
prospectors  in  their  emigration  West 
during  the  mid-1800s.  The  trail  breaks 
from  the  Oregon  Trail— already  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Trails  System— 
at  the  Raft  River,  in  Idaho  and  heads 
southwest  toward  Sacramento.  Calif. 
There  were  many  branches  and  side 
trails  which  were  all  highly  used,  espe- 
cially by  prospectors.  The  California 
Trail,  however,  was  the  main  thor- 
oughfare to  California  and  Sutter's 
Mill  for  the  125,000  or  more  men. 
women,  and  children  who  came  to 
settle  or  prospect  in  the  year  1818, 

The  Pony  Express  Trail  was,  like- 
wise, a  major  link  between  the  East 
and  the  California  frontier.  Organized 
in  1860,  the  Pony  Express  was  the 
most  direct  and  practical  means  of 
communication.  East  to  West,  before 
the  advent  of  the  telegraph,  and 
played  a  role  in  aligning  California 
with  the  Union  during  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  Although  the  Pony  Ex- 
press thrived  only  18  months,  its  riders 
became  legendary  because  of  the 
daring  attitudes  they  displayed,  carry- 
ing the  mail  in  every  kind  of  weather 
and  through  hostile  territory.  By 
riding  day  and  night  at  approximately 
10  miles  per  hour,  the  Pony  rider 
could  tran.sport  the  mail  pouch  from 
St.  Joseph.  MO,  to  Sacramento  in  10 
days. 

These  two  trails  run  extremely  close 
together,  and  at  points  are  right  on 
top  of  each  other.  They  extend  from 
St.  Joseph,  MO,  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
to  the  area  around  Sacramento,  CA. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  these 
trails  to  each  other,  this  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  one  feasibility  study  of  the 
trails  corridor,  while  still  requiring  two 
reports  and  two  recommendations,  one 
for  each  trail,  respectively. 

The  bill  woulid  also  designate  the 
Daniel  Boone  Heritage  Trail.  This 
would  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
pioneering  contributions  of  Daniel 
Boone  in  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Nation  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  mark  sig- 
nificant trail  route  segments  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  Heritage  Trail.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  suitable  markers  for 
placement  at  appropriate  locations  on 
lands  under  his  administration  and  on 
other  Federal  lands  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  these  lands. 
Marker  placement  would  be  made  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  private 
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interests.  Federal  land  managers,  and 
affected  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports this  approach  toward  preserva- 
tion of  the  trail. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy connected  with  this  bill.  It- deserves 
enactment  and  I  strongly  urge  its  pas- 
sage today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3787,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the 
California  Trail  and  the  Pony  Express 
Trail  to  the  study  list.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  the  donation  of  markers  for 
placement  on  Federal  lands  to  com- 
memorate routes  and  sites  associated 
with  Daniel  Boone. 

H.R.  3787  is  actually  a  combination 
of  three  bills  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Shum- 
WAY),  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  and  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  The  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Na- 
tional Parks,  seeing  the  great  merit  of 
these  bills,  combined  them  into  one 
package  to  expedite  their  passage.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Seiberling)  for  his 
willingness  to  move  on  this  legislation. 
The  administration  supports  the 
study  provisions  for  the  California 
Trail  and  the  Pony  Express  Trail  and 
the  donation  of  markers  for  the 
Daniel  Boone  Trail.  They  would  have 
preferred  a  slightly  longer  time  period 
to  complete  the  studies.  However,  we 
gave  them  2  complete  fiscal  years 
which  we  believe  is  adequate. 

Again.  I  commend  the  members  for 
their  initiative  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  3787  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  adding  the 
California  Trail  and  the  Pony  E.\press 
Trail  to  the  National  Trails  System. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  recognition 
of  the  significance  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail  by  allowing  markers  to  be 
placed  along  the  route. 

The  trails  are  important  pieces  of 
our  national  history  and,  if  designated, 
will  also  provide  recreational  opportu- 
nities. The  California  Trail  was  heavi- 
ly used  for  westward  migration  from 
1849— the  year  of  the  Gold  Rush  to 
1869  and  much  of  their  traces  remain. 
The  iron-tired  wagons  left  very  deep 
grooves  many  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  today. 

The  Pony  Express  Trail  is,  of  course, 
the  historic  route  used  by  the  brave 
men  who  provided  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  western  outposts 
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until   the 
graph. 

Unfortunately,  many  trail  segments 
have  already  been  lost  due  in  some 
cases  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their 
existence  and  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance. During  our  hearings  on  the 
bill,  it  was  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  California  and  Pony  Express  Trail 
routes  go  through  the  western  Over- 
thrust  Belt,  Companies  working  in  this 
area  have  been  supportive  of  protect- 
ing the  trail  segments  but  need  to 
know  where  they  are. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  is  one 
reason  why  the  committee  choose  to 
place  a  2-year  time  limit  on  the  stud- 
ies, instead  of  the  more  normal  3 
years.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  place  an 
undue  burden  on  the  Department. 

The  Daniel  Boone  Trail  would  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  great  explorer  and  settler. 
Designation  of  the  trail  as  a  national 
scenic  trail  was  ruled  out  when  it  was 
found  that  most  of  it  traversed  private 
land  and  acquisition  of  a  right-of-way 
for  the  trail  would  not  be  desirable. 
Therefore,  the  bill  before  us  today 
simply  allows  for  the  donation  of 
markers  to  help  identify  the  trail  at  no 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  the  support  of  local  landowners 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

I  support  H.R.  3787  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3787.  Two  of 
the  trails  that  the  bill  would  add  to 
the  list  to  be  studied  under  the  Na- 
tional Trails  Act,  the  California  and 
Pony  Express  Trails,  pass  through  my 
State  of  Nevada. 

There  is  strong  support  for  the 
study  of  these  trails  within  the  State, 
including  support  from  Governor 
Bryan.  I  agree  with  the  bill's  support- 
ers that  the  eventual  designation  of 
National  Historic  Trails  in  Nevada 
would  provide  needed  recreational  op- 
portunities and  historic  interpretation 
to  persons  of  all  ages  and  physical 
abilities— both  Nevadans  and  visitors 
from  other  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Thank  you  very  much.» 
•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3787  and  urge  its 
passage. 

H.R.  3787  is  a  .two-part  bill.  The  first 
part  relates  to  a  study  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press Trail  and  the  California  Trail. 
The  second  part  of  the  bill  is  a  bill  I 
sponsored,  H.R.  3198,  to  commemorate 
the  historic  trail  route  of  Daniel 
Boone.  1  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  moving  my 
bill  forward  to  the  House  floor  today. 
I  am  sure  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  name  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  ex- 
plorer   and    frontiersman    whose    ex- 


ploits are  an  American  legend.  H.R. 
3787  will  extend  some  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  Boones  trail-blaz- 
ing endeavors  in  guiding  the  first  pio- 
neer families  over  the  mountains  in 
the  initial  stage  of  Americas  expan- 
sion from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
West. 

Study  of  a  proposed  Daniel  Boone 
Trail  route  was  authorized  by  Public 
Law  94-527  to  determine  if  it  were  fea- 
sible and  desirable  to  designate  the 
route  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Trails  System.  The  proposed  trail 
route  was  evaluated  to  determine  if  it 
qualified  as  either  a  national  scenic 
trail  or  a  national  historic  trail.  The 
Park  Service  study  agreed  with  region- 
al historic  groups  that  a  scenic  trail 
designation  is  not  feasible  or  desirable 
because  its  establishment  would  re- 
quire extensive  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  lands  for  a  right-of-way  and  the 
costs  would  be  prohibitive.  A  national 
historic  trail  designation  was  rejected 
by  the  Park  Service  on  the  ground 
that  Boone's  Trail  was  not  of  "suffi- 
cient historical  significance.  "  The  final 
report  was  issued  in  Augu.st  1983.  I  dis- 
agree completely  with  that  finding, 
but  I  will  not  reopen  my  argument 
with  the  Park  Service  here. 

H.R.  3787  provides  a  third  alterna- 
tive that  would  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  pioneering  contributions 
of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  Nation  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  mark  significant  trail  route  seg- 
ments and  sites  of  a  Daniel  Boone 
Heritage  Trail.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  accept  donations  of 
suitable  markers  for  placement  at  ap- 
propriate locations  on  lands  under  his 
administration  and  on  other  Federal 
lands  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
heads  of  those  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering those  lands.  Marker  place- 
ment would  be  made  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  private  interests. 
Federal  land  managers,  and  affected 
State  and  local  governments.  This  bill 
provides  for  recognition  of  this  trail 
through  cooperative  efiort  at  little  or 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Daniel  Boone  has  many  admirers 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  that  part  of  this  endeav- 
or. This  is  true  because  most  Ameri- 
cans have  grown  up  on  history  lessons 
about  Daniel  Boone  from  their  grade 
school  days. 

Virtually  any  American  sixth  grader 
can  tell  you  about  Boone's  trail  blaz- 
ing and  his  leadership  in  opening  the 
land  beyond  the  mountains  to  pioneer 
settlers.  The  path  of  his  exploits 
should  be  marked  not  only  out  of  re- 
spect for  Boone's  past  accomplish- 
ment, but  also  to  recognize  the  effect 
his  life  had  on  the  development  of  our 
Nation  as  we  know  it  today. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  Daniel   Boone  Trail   in  the   four 


States  directly  affected:  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky. Nineteen  Members  of  the 
House  from  these  States  have  cospon- 
sored  my  original  bill  now  incorporat- 
ed into  H.R.  3787. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  rec- 
ommends enactment,  and  certainly  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  this  noncon- 
troversial  bill. 

Again.  I  want  to  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor,  and  I  urge  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  H.R.  3787.  This 
bill  would  authorize  study  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Trail  and  Pony  Express  Trail 
for  possible  inclusion  in  ihe  National 
Trails  System  as  national  historic 
trails. 

This  bill  is  particularly  important  to 
the  Sacramento  area  since  both  of  the 
trails  included  in  the  study  extend  to 
Sacramento.  The  Pony  Express  Trail 
runs  from  St.  Louis  to  Sacramento. 
The  California  Trail  was  one  of  a 
number  of  trails  used  by  settlers  and 
prospectors  in  their  emigration  west 
during  the  mid-1800's.  The  trail  breaks 
off  the  Oregon  Trail  at  the  Raft  River 
and  heads  southwest  to  Sacramento. 
As  a  Sacramentan.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  these  important  elements  of 
Sacramento  history  and  believe  it  is 
essential  to  preserve  the  recreational 
and  historic  value  of  the  trails. 

These  trails  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  heritage  and  represent  a 
chapter  in  U.S.  history  that  greatly 
deserves  our  tribute  today.  It  is  a 
memory  of  the  contributions  made  by 
a  group  of  bold  men  and  women  who 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  western 
frontier  to  bring  progress  to  our  coun- 
try. In  remembering  this  important 
period  in  American  history,  we  remem- 
ber the  dedication  and  labor  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  In  this 
time  of  technology  and  modern  con- 
venience, it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  first 
step  for  giving  these  historic  areas  the 
protection  they  deserve.# 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3787,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5100),  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for 
services  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
Act  (Public  Law  96-388:  U.S.C.  1408)  is 
amended  as  follows:  After  '  1983  ",  change 
the  colon  to  a  comma,  and  add  in  lieu  there- 
of. $2,051,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$2,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1986:'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  5100,  as  reported, 
would  extend  the  authorization  for 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  through  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  was 
signed  on  October  7,  1980  (Public  Law 
96-388).  That  law  was  amended  by 
Public  Law  97-84,  signed  on  November 
20,  1981,  which  added  five  new  mem- 
bers to  the  60-member  Council. 

The  act  establishing  the  Council 
provided  authority  for  the  Council  to 
accept  any  real  property  from  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum.  Appropria- 
tions were  authorized  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Council  in  the  amount  of 
$722,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $800,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $850,000  for 
fiscal  1983,  with  the  stipulation  that 
no  funds  could  be  used  for  any  con- 
struction activity.  Public  Law  98-146 
provided  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $1,853,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

A  bill  (S.  2387)  with  language  to 
extend  authorization  for  2  years  has 


been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  The 
language  in  S.  2387  would  provide  for 
$2,050,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  as  does 
H.R.  5100,  and  also  proposes  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  "  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  committee  felt  a  2-year 
authorization  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  was  appropriate. 
However,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
such  sums  "  to  be  acceptable  as  an  au- 
thorization for  an  operating  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  accord- 
ingly amended  the  bill  to  include  and 
authorization  of  $2,150,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  was  the  formal 
groundbreaking,  I  understand,  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum,  so  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  are  taking 
this  bill  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation. 

In  1980,  Congress  took  an  important 
step  toward  remembering  the  trage- 
dies which  occurred  in  Europe  during 
the  Holocaust.  By  establishing  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
Congress  demonstrated  its  intent  to 
establish  a  permanent  reminder,  both 
as  a  way  to  remember  and  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  the  past  so  that  these  trage- 
dies are  not  repeated. 

Since  1980,  the  Memorial  Council 
has  been  working  to  meet  its  mandate 
to  plan,  construct,  and  operate  a  per- 
manent "living"  memorial  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  Congress  has 
authorized  administrative  funds  neces- 
sary to  conduct  these  activities  so  that 
the  memorial  will  be  operating  by 
1989.  This  bill  preserves  the  intent 
that  construction  funds  will  be  raised 
from  private  sources. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  help 
to  keep  these  activities  on  schedule  to 
complete  this  important  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  enjoys 
bipartisan  support  and  the  President 
has  included  the  funds  called  for  in 
this  legislation  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nn  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5100. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  legislation  is 
being  considered  this  week  as  we  re- 
member and  pray  for  the  millions  of 
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innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
who  fell  victims  to  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  As  the  years  pass  and 
those  who  lived  through  those  years 
are  no  longer  living  testament  to  the 
horrors  that  took  place,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  memorial  be  built  so 
that  future  generations  can  be  remind- 
ed of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow 
man. 

We  must  never  forget,  and  our  chil- 
dren must  also  never  forget,  that  hu- 
mankind has  the  capacity  for  great- 
ness and  for  good,  but  that  we  also 
have  the  capacity  for  horror  and  un- 
speakable evil  against  our  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters.  Thus,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  be  ever  on  guard  to  pre- 
vent injustice  and  repression  against 
any  person  or  group.  It  is  a  sign  of  a 
just  and  free  society  to  be.  in  the  most 
basic  sense  of  the  word,  our  brothers" 
and  sisters"  keepers,  only  then  can  we 
insure  that  a  new  Holocaust  will  not 
take  place. 

This  monument  will  serve  as  a  living 
testament  to  those  who  died  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy),  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
preceding  gentlemen  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  for  bringing 
this  matter  up  on  a  very  symbolic  day. 
As  we  struggle  here  in  this  Chamber 
day  by  day  to  protect  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  all  men  and  women.  I  think 
it  is  only  fitting  that  the  worst  treat- 
ment that  mankind  ever  suffered  in 
the  1940's  be  commemorated  by  this 
body  and  by  this  re.solution.  and  that 
we  do  erect  a  proper  monument  in  our 
country  because  it  is  our  country  that 
stands  first  and  foremost  in  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  justice,  and 
dignity. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  only  to  say 
that  in  a  day  when  people  of  extreme 
views  are  spreading  the  lie  that  the 
Holocaust  never  took  place,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  be  creating  this  museum. 
Some  people  say.  Well,  why  in  the 
United  States?  "  That  is  one  very  good 
reason  why. 

I  strongly  support  the  councils 
work.  They  are  undertaking  to  rai-se 
the  construction  costs  entirely  from 
private  funds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  anticipated  costs  running 
into  the  many  millions,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  a  very  tremendous  private 
effort. 


Second.  I  think  it  also  .serves  to 
remind  us  that  in  the  words  of  John 
Donne,  no  man  is  an  island;  all  men 
are  part  of  mankind.  The  Holocaust 
not  only  diminished  the  people  who 
were  its  victims;  it  diminished  all  civil- 
ized people.  We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves that  this  happened  in  one  of  the 
leading,  most  civilized  countries  of  the 
world,  or  .so  we  then  thought,  so  it  was 
not  an  aberration  necessarily  that  was 
limited  to  one  people.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  alternatives  to  a  civil- 
ized and  decent  respect  for  humanity 
and  for  the  rules  of  law. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  not  only  this  bill,  but  the  con- 
cept of  the  Holocaust  Museum  being 
built  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5100.  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
As  we  consider  this  bill,  it  is  vital  to 
understand  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  in  the 
formal  observance  of  the  days  of  re- 
membrance and  in  the  construction  of 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 
Through  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust. 
Hitler  .sought  not  only  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  people,  but  to  eliminate  even 
the  memory  of  their  existence.  In  re- 
membering those  who  died,  we  deny 
Nazism  another  victory.  We  should  re- 
member, too.  those  heroic  individuals, 
the  righteous  gentiles,  such  as  Swed- 
ish diplomat  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and 
the  old  woman  who  sheltered  my 
father  in  Poland,  who  stood  up  to  the 
evil  and  risked  their  lives  to  save  Jews 
and  other  potential  victims. 

It  is  also  important  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust,  because  it  is 
a  source  of  many  lessons  for  the  entire 
human  race.  It  has  taught  us  how 
short  the  distance  can  be  between  a 
threat  and  its  realization.  It  has 
taught  us  the  magnitude  that  evil  can 
reach  when  it  is  .served  by  the  appara- 
tus of  a  modern  state.  Finally,  and 
most  importantly,  because  it  was  the 
indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  allowed  the  Holocaust  to  occur, 
we  have  learned  that  we  all  share  a  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  against  intol- 
erance, no  matter  whom  it  is  directed 
against.  Only  if  we  learn  this  lesson 
well  can  we  prevent  humanity  from 
ever  again  turning  on  itself. 

The  role  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  in  preserving  the  memory  and 
lessons  of  the  Holocau.st  is  clear.  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  council 
for  their  work  and  strongly  support 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  authorization. 

The  Holocaust  remains  the  most  ter- 
rible occurrence  of  the  20th  century. 


The  destruction  of  6  million  Jews  in 
Europe  and  the  attempt  to  eliminate  a 
people  solely  because  of  their  Jewish 
heritage  is  a  valid  and  terrifying 
memory  for  modern  people. 

For  most  of  us,  the  term  "holocaust" 
needs  further  explanation.  It  evokes 
the  tragic  disregard  for  even  the  basic 
of  rights  of  morality  and  human  de- 
cency, the  terror  of  the  concentration 
camps,  the  tragedy  of  families  torn 
apart  and  destroyed,  and  the  scars 
both  physical  and  mental  that  the  sur- 
vivors still  endure. 

While  the  meaning  is  fresh  and  clear 
for  us.  the  tragedy  would  be  even 
worse  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  forget 
the  event  and  the  profound  impact  it 
has  had  on  individual  lives  and  the 
world  as  a  whole.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  much  time  passed  before 
the  Holocaust  elicited  the  cries  of 
moral  indignation  that  were  deserved. 
Future  generations  must  be  reminder 
of  the  lengths  to  which  tyranny  may 
go  if  it  is  not  oppo.sed  and  halted. 

H.R.  5100  will  authorize  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Hoiocaust  Memorial  Council.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  ask  to  preserve  the 
truth  .so  that  our  children  for  genera- 
tions to  come  may  understand  the 
Holocaust  and  its  somber  lessons.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5100,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chairs  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


REDESIGNATING  THE  ST.  CROIX 
ISLAND  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
AS  THE  "ST.  CROIX  ISLAND 
INTERNATIONAL  HISTORIC 

SITE" 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  25)  redesignating  the 
St.  Croix  Island  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Maine  as  the  "St.  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site,"  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  25 

Whereas  in  the  summer  of  1604.  a  small 
French  expedition  led  by  Sieur  de  Monls  es- 
tablished the  first  European  settlement  in 
the  northern  half  of  North  America  on 
what  is  now  Saint  Croix  Island,  on  the  Saint 
Croix  River,  in  the  State  of  Maine; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monument  in 
the    State    of    Maine"    (approved    June    8, 


1949).  portions  of  Saint  Croix  Island  of  na- 
tional historical  importance  were  estab- 
lished as  the  Saint  Croix  Island  National 
Monument,  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System; 

Whereas  the  historic  settlement  on  Saint 
Croix  Island  marked  the  beginning  of  Euro- 
pean colonization  of  Canada,  from  which 
the  FYench  embarked  to  establish  the  settle- 
ment which  became  Quebec;  and 

Whereas  Saint  Croix  Island  is  important 
to  the  history  of  the  people  of  Canada  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiws  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  historic  significance  to  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada,  the  Saint  Croix  Island 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Maine  is 
hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Saint  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  monument  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Saini 
Croix  Island  International  Historic  Site '". 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution  shall 
affect  the  .status  of  the  Saint  Croix  Island 
International  Historic  Site  "  as  a  national 
monument  and  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

Sec.  2.  Section  106(b)(3)  of  the  Act  of  Oc 
tober  15.  1977.  (91  Stat.  1161).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  12.  1980.  (94  Stat.  84). 
is  further  amended  by  changing  Energy  " 
to  "Interior '"  wherever  it  appears. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 25  as  reported  would  redesignate 
the  St.  Croix  Island  National  Monu- 
ment as  the  St.  Croix  Island  Interna- 
tional Historic  Site  and  would  adjust 
the  authorization  for  certain  health 
care  programs  in  Micronesia. 

St.  Croix  Island  is  located  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Canada. 

A  companion  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Ms. 
Snowe)  but  since  the  Senate  had  al- 
ready acted,  we  have  chosen  that  as 
the  vehicle  for  the  moment  at  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Croix  Island  was 
settled  in  1604  by  a  group  of  150 
French  settlers  who  later  resettled  to 
a  more  habitable  site  across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  at  Port  Royal. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  site  to  the  history  of  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Congress  au- 


thorized the  St.  Croix  Island  National 
Monument  in  1949.  More  recently,  in 
1981.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
dedicated  an  interpretive  structure  on 
St.  Croix  Island  at  Red  Beach.  Maine, 
and  a  similar  structure  will  be  built  by 
New"  Brunswick  on  the  opposite  shore. 
In  addition,  Canadian  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials have  signed  a  memorandum  of 
understanding,  citing  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  island  to  both  na- 
tions. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  25  would 
recognize  the  truly  international  sig- 
nificance of  St.  Croix  Island  by  redes- 
ignating the  area  as  the  "St.  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site."' 

The  committee  has  also  included 
language  which  transfers  the  authori- 
zation for  funding  the  four  atoll 
health  care  plan  for  the  people  of 
Bikini,  Eniwetok.  Rongelap.  and 
Utirik  in  the  Marshall  Islands  from 
the  Energy  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  present  divided  responsibility 
for  the  health  care  plan,  with  the  In- 
terior Department  administering  the 
program  and  the  Energy  Department 
funding  it.  has  created  problems  in  im- 
plementation in  the  4  years  since  the 
original  authorization  was  signed  into 
law  as  Public  Law  96-205. 

Energy  was  originally  directed  to 
fund  the  health  care  plan  because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  prede- 
cessor to  the  Energy  Department,  was 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear testing  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
health  care  program  is  designed  to 
deal  with  effects  of  that  testing.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
responsible  for  the  program,  and  con- 
flicts arose  that  are  normal  when  one 
agency  is  responsible  for  providing  the 
funds  for  another  agency's  program. 

As  reported,  this  joint  resolution  re- 
moves this  procedural  obstacle  to  pro- 
viding health  care  for  these  people 
who  were  victims  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
tests  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  which  has  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee. 

The  importance  of  this  island  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been 
formally  recognized  since  1949.  when 
Congress  designated  the  site  as  a  na- 
tional monument. 

In  recent  years,  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  taken  steps  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  the  island  as  an  international  his- 
toric site.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  (Ms.  Snowe)  has  furthered  this 
cause  by  seeking  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Designating  this  island  as  an  inter- 
national historic  site  would  recognize 


both  the  cultural  and  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  island  as  well  as  formalize 
an  ongoing  cooperative  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  note  the 
importance  of  the  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often,  our  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
are  marked  by  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  understanding.  Our  colleague 
from  Maine  has  presented  a  convinc- 
ing case  to  help  improve  our  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  understanding 
between  the  people  of  these  great  na- 
tions. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  title  II.  I 
strongly  support  the  subcommittee 
amendment  to  shift  funding  for  the 
Four  Atoll  Health  Care  Plan  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  which 
would  redesignate  the  St.  Croix  Island 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Maine  as  an  international  historic  site. 
On  behalf  of  the  many  individuals  and 
organizations  who  have  cooperated  to 
help  bring  more  historic  recognition  to 
this  famous  island.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  is  acting  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  site  to  the  heritage  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Congress  author- 
ized the  St.  Croix  Island  National 
Monument  in  1949.  First  settled  in 
1604  by  Samuel  de  Champlain.  St. 
Croix  Island  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  European  settlement  in 
the  northern  half  of  North  America. 
By  the  end  of  that  first  year,  nearly 
half  of  the  island's  first  79  settlers  per- 
ished from  the  harsh  winter  and  lack 
of  food.  The  island  itself  is  located  at 
the  boundary  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Canada.  By  redesignating 
this  island  as  an  international  historic 
site,  we  recognize  both  the  cultural 
and  historic  importance  of  St.  Croix 
Island. 

In  recent  times,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  better  portray  the 
grea»  international  heritage  of  St. 
Croix.  In  1981,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  dedicated  an  interpretive  shel- 
ter on  St.  Croix  Lsland  at  Red  Beach, 
Maine.  A  similar  shelter  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  Canadian  shore  to  ex- 
plain the  island's  first  settlement. 

In  addition.  Canadian  and  United 
States  officials  have  signed  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding,  citing  the 
historic  significance  of  this  island  to 
both  nations. 

I  believe  this  redesignation  will  en- 
hance the  public's  appreciation  and 
awareness  of  St.  Croix  Island,  and  will 
help  to  better  pronounce  the  impor- 
tance of  this  site  to  Canadian  and 
American  history.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  no  part  of  this  resolution 
would  affect  the  status  of  St.  Croix 
Island,  which  is  already  established  as 
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a  national  monument  and  as  a  unit  of 
the  national  park  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  pas- 
sage of  this  measure,  and  the  redesig- 
nation  of  St.  Croix  Island  as  an  inter- 
national historic  site.» 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
25,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  joint  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


G  1400 
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DESIGNATING  WILDCAT  BROOK 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FOR  PO- 
TENTIAL ADDITION  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4406)  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate 
Wildcat  Brook  in  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire  for  potential  addition  to 
the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4406 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271  1287)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof— 

■■(89)  Wildcat  Brook.  Nfw  Hampshire.— 
The  segment  from  its  headwaters  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ellis  River,  including  Bog 
Brook. ■'. 

(b)  Section  5(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof; 
"The  study  of  the  river  named  in  paragraph 
(89)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence. ". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  <4)  in  section  5(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  study  of  the  river  named 
in  paragraph  ( 89 )  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.' The  second  paragraph  (4)  in  such 
section  5(b)  and  paragraph  (5)  in  such  sec- 
tion 5(b)  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  respectively. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
4406  is  to  require  study  of  Wildcat 
Brook  of  New  Hampshire,  from  its 
headwaters  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Ellis  River,  including  Bog  Brook,  for 
its  possible  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Wildcat  Brook  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  white-water  rivers  in  the 
northeastern  United  States.  It  has 
been  identified  on  the  Park  Service's 
nationwide  rivers  inventory  as  having 
significant  importance  for  its  scenic 
and  natural  qualities.  The  river,  a 
major  tourist  attraction  is  widely 
known  for  its  beautiful  falls  and  is 
within  a  day's  driving  distance  of  25 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 

H.R.  4406  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, Norman  DAmours,  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1983.  After  a  hearing  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks,  the  committee  has  re- 
ported the  bill  without  amendment.  I 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours). 

Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  their  prompt  action  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  4406,  and  particularly  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks.  H.R.  4406  amends 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  including,  for  study  purposes, 
the  Wildcat  River  in  Jackson,  N.H. 

The  Wildcat  River  is  located  entirely 
within  the  bounds  of  Jackson,  N.H.,  a 
small  community  of  600  residents  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  The  Wildcat,  in 
its  short  13.2-mile  length,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  rural,  scenic  river  of- 
fering breathtaking  views  of  a  river 
passing  through  all  of  its  natural 
stages— still  pools,  wild  falls,  and  me- 
andering brooks— and  that  is  why  it 
has  been  listed  in  our  Nation's  rivers 
inventory  as  worthy  for  study  as  a 
wild  and  scenic  river.  The  citizens  of 
Jackson  realize  the  unique  environ- 
mental features  of  the  Wildcat  and 
have  worked  to  protect  and  preserve 
it. 

The  support  for  my  legislation  is 
unanimous  and  bipartisan.  The  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  through  the  offices  of 
the  selectmen,  the  planning  board, 
and  the  conservation  commission, 
have  all  strongly  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  preserving  the  Wildcat.  In  addition, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the 
National       Audubon       Society,       the 


Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  American 
Rivers  Conservation  Council  and  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  all  urge 
the  prompt  passage  of  my  bill. 

As  you  can  see,  the  support  for  my 
legislation  to  have  the  Wildcat  studies 
for  inclusion  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river 
is  unanimous  and  bipartisan.  I  would 
also  like  to  state  that  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  that  legislation  has  been  approved 
at  the  committee  level,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  my 
bill  so  that  the  citizens  of  Jackson  can 
rest  assured  that  the  Wildcat  River 
will  be  protected  and  preserved  for  all 
of  the  generations  that  will  follow  us. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4406. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommitee  has 
noted,  the  (Wildcat  Brook)  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Whitewater  rivers  in  the  New 
England  region.  The  National  Park 
Service  included  the  segment  of  the 
river  in  its  1982  inventory  because  of 
the  class  4  and  5  rapids  and  its  easy 
access. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  the 
Wildcat  Brook  is  an  important  source 
of  recreation  for  the  citizens  living  in 
the  Jackson  area  as  well  as  others 
from  throughout  the  country  who 
visit  New  Hampshire  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Wildcat  Brook  re- 
ceives serious  further  consideration  as 
a  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System.  If  this 
river  is  designated  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  believe  that  the  Forest 
Service  can  work  with  the  State  to 
properly  allocate  management  respon- 
sibilities so  that  the  entire  segment  of 
the  river,  including  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands,  will  be  protected. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours)  should  be 
comnmended  for  his  hard  work  to 
bring  the  need  to  protect  the  Wildcat 
Brook  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4406. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  TO 
PERMIT  THE  CONTROL  OF 
THE  LAMPREY  EEL  IN  THE 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RIVER 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3472)  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
to  permit  the  control  of  the  lamprey 
eel  in  the  Pere  Marquette  River,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(aK16)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  'Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  or  other  ac- 
tivities within  or  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
for  the  control  of  the  lamprey  eel  shall  be 
permitted  subject  to  such  restrictions  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  water 
quality  and  other  values  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing the  wild  and  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
river.  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  mintues  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  as  a  many-time  visitor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  be  speaking  in 
support  of  H.R.  3472. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3472.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan, 
would  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  allow  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  control  the  lamprey  eel  in 
the  Pere  Marquette  River.  That  river 
has  been  designated  a  wild  and  scenic 
river,  and  therefore  construction  of 
any  structures  that  would  interrupt  its 
free-flowing  nature  are  prohibited. 

The  control  of  the  spawning  popula- 
tions of  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette River  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  valuable  fisheries  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Chemical  lampricide  had  been 
used  to  control  the  lamprey  eel  popu- 
lations but  this  has  aroused  concerns 
about  public  health  and  also  is  expen- 
sive. The  Forest  Service  has  studied 
the  problem  and  has  reported  that 
construction  of  a  weir  or  small  dam  is 
the  best  alternative  to  control  the  lam- 


prey eel  spawning  in  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette River.  This  position  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Commission. 

The  proposed  weir,  which  would  be 
constructed  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  (MDNR) 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, would  be  a  cement  dam  across 
the  river,  far  downstream,  which 
would  have  a  gap  in  the  middle  large 
enough  to  permit  canoe  passage  and  to 
allow  the  river  to  flow  freely  for  about 
10  months  a  year.  The  weir  would 
extend  12  to  18  inches  above  the  high- 
flow  level  of  the  river.  During  the 
spawning  run  of  the  lamprey  which 
lasts  about  2  months  the  gap  would  be 
closed.  According  to  testimony  we  re- 
ceived, the  lamprey  eel  cannot  jump 
such  a  barrier,  but  other  species,  in- 
cluding the  brown  trout,  and  the  Pa- 
cific salmon  could  easily  pass  over  the 
weir. 

The  committee  had  no  objection  to 
such  a  low,  gapped  weir,  in  a  carefully 
selected  location,  based  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  official  witnesses  that  they 
would  not  approve  the  construction  of 
a  larger  dam  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
which  would  present  a  greater  obstruc- 
tion to  the  river,  or  that  would  be  in- 
stalled for  any  purpose  other  than 
lamprey  eel  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pere  Marquette,  the 
great  French  priest  and  explorer  who 
was  the  original  European  discoverer 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  certainly  deserves 
to  have  a  national  wilderness  area  and 
a  national  wild  and  scenic  river  named 
for  him,  but  he  would  also  have  salut- 
ed us  for  taking  action  to  preserve  the 
tremendous  fishery  resources  in  that 
magnificent  system,  the  world's  great- 
est body  of  fresh  water,  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  lamprey 
eel  on  fish  life— and  I  might  say  the 
lamprey  eel  was  an  exotic  introduced 
by  the  introduction  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion into  the  Great  Lakes  system- 
anyone  who  has  seen  that  would  real- 
ize the  importance  of  controls,  and  at 
the  same  time  controls  that  do  not 
poison  the  very  waters  that  we  are 
trying  to  preserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  but 
very  important  measure.  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  for  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  introducing  it.  I  urge 
its  enactment. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  suspension  of  the  rules  for  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  much  needed 
and  long  overdue.  Because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  our  very  capable  colleague, 
Guy   Vander   Jagt   of   Michigan,    the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  convinced  that  the  Federal 
designation  of  wild  and  scenic  river  for 
the  Pere  Marquette  River  was  having 
a  devastating  impact  on  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Through 
this  legislation,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ognized that  such  designation  is  not 
always  consistent  with  a  "clean  envi- 
ronment." In  fact,  the  reason  for  this 
legislation  is  to  allow  the  construction 
of  a  weir  to  stop  the  eel  from  traveling 
up  the  river  and  devastating  the  fish- 
ing that  ultimately  takes  place  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  its  tributaries.  By  al- 
lowing the  construction  of  such  a  weir, 
it  negates  the  normal  application  of 
chemical  lampricide.  known  to  cause 
large  die  offs  in  other  fish  species  that 
are  not  intended  to  be  killed.  This  is  a 
good  bill,  authored  by  a  good  col- 
league, and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3472.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chairs  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  4176.  Southern  Ute  Indian  Res- 
ervation boundary  confirmation; 

H.R.  5076,  Pennsylvania  Wilderness 
Act  of  1984: 

H.R.  4263.  Tennessee  Wilderness  Act 
of  1984; 

H.R.  3739,  erosion  control  within  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  (Ohio); 

H.R.  5100,  authorization  for  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council; 

H.R.  4406,  designation  of  Wildcat 
Brook  (New  Hampshire)  for  potential 
addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act; 

S.J.  Res.  25,  redesignating  St.  Croix 
National  Monument  as  an  internation- 
al historic  site; 

H.R.  3787,  amending  the  National 
Trails  System  Act; 

H.R.  3472,  amending  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  re  Pere  Marquette 
River  (Michigan);  and 
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H.R.  4596,  providing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  McClintock  House  as  part 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
torical Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  bills  we 
have  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING     ASSISTANCE     TO 
CERTAIN    INDIAN    TRIBES    FOR 
COMMUNITY       PLANNING       AC- 
TIVITIES     RELATING      TO      MX 
MISSILE  DEPLOYMENT 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4952)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain   Indian    tribes    for    expenses    in- 
curred for  community  impact  planning 
activities  relating  to  the  planned  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  missile  system  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  in  the  same  manner 
that  State  and  local  governments  were 
provided  assistance  for  such  expenses. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4952 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  may  provide  communi- 
ty impact  planning  assistance  to  assist 
Indian  tribes  located  near  sites  which  on 
October  10.  1980.  were  considered  to  be  po- 
tential sites  for  the  MX  missile  system. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  the 
same  purposes  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
provided  community  planning  assistance 
under  section  801  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-418;  94  Stat.  1775)  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments near  such  areas.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  such  assistance  using  amounts 
which  were  made  available  to  the  Air  Force 
under  Public  Law  96-436  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  State  and  local  governments  in 
community  impact  planning  in  potential 
MX  basing  areas  and  which  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  for  which  a  request  was 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  before 
April  16,  1982.  and  which  relates  to  ex- 
penses for  community  impact  planning  ac- 
tivities incurred  before  October  2,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kasich)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4952  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
compensate  certain  Indian  tribes  for 
expenses  they  incurred  for  community 
impact  planning  activities  related  to 
the  planned  deployment   of   the   MX 


missile  in  the  multiple  protection  shel- 
ter (MPS)  basing  mode. 

The  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Public 
Law  96-418,  authorized  $5  million  to 
assist  communities  near  planned  MX 
weapons  system  sites  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  providing  increased  municipal 
services  and  facilities  to  the  residents 
of  such  communities.  The  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Public  Law  96-436,  ap- 
propriated $5  million  but  provided  it 
should  be  available  only  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  community 
planning  in  the  potential  MX  basing 
areas.  Pursuant  to  that  legislation  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  trans- 
ferred about  $2,225,000  to  the  affected 
State  and  local  governments. 

Certain  Indian  tribes  residing  in  the 
potential  MX  basing  areas  incurred 
similar  expenses  in  community  impact 
planning.  Those  expenses  total  about 
$228,000.  The  tribes  submitted  claims 
for  reimburesement  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  concluded  that 
the  language  of  the  law  did  not  permit 
reimbursement  of  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4952  would 
expand  the  reimbursement  authority 
to  provide  for  payment  of  the  affected 
Indian  tribes.  It  would  specifically  au- 
thorize the  Air  Force  to  reimburse 
those  tribes  from  the  funds  remaining 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations. 
The  reimbursement  would  be  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  same  program  under  which  the 
State  and  local  governments  were  re- 
imbursed. The  bill  would  provide  equal 
treatment  for  the  Indian  tribes.  It 
would  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  State  and  local  governments 
for  similar  community  impact  plan- 
ning expenses.  It  wouW  give  the  tribes 
no  more  and  no  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment entities.  This  reimbursement 
would  not  require  any  additional  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
H.R.  4952  to  permit  reimbursement  of 
the  Indian  tribes  which  incurred  com- 
munity impact  planning  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  planned  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  in  the  multi- 
ple protection  shelter  basing  mode. 

These  tribes  were  affected  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  were  by  the  planned  de- 
ployment of  the  MX.  They  took  action 
similar  to  those  taken  by  the  Govern- 
mental entities:  but,  due  to  the  restric- 
tive wording  of  the  Appropriations 
Act.  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
was  unable  to  comply  with  their 
claims  for  reimbursement. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  there- 
by permitting  it  to  consider  the  claims 


of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  treated.  In  the  simplest 
terms,  it  would  treat  the  Indians 
fairly. 

No  additional  appropriations  would 
be  necessary  for  reimbursement  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Their  claims  total 
only  about  $228,000.  Approximately 
$2,775,000  remain  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriations,  which  is  more 
than  adequate  for  payment  of  their 
claims, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  tribes  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments were,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman      from      Nevada     (Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4952.  This  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
Indian  tribes  for  expenses  incurred  in 
community  impact  planning  for  the 
proposed  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  in  the  Great  Basin.  Three 
of  the  four  tribes  affected  are  from  my 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation and  Appropriation  Act  of  1981 
provided  a  community  impact  assist- 
ance planning  program.  Funds  were 
appropriated  under  this  program  to 
the  Air  Force  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  community  impact 
planning  in  potential  MX  basing 
areas.  To  this  end.  Congress  author- 
ized and  appropriated  $5  million.  How- 
ever. Indian  tribes  were  not  recognized 
by  the  Air  Force  as  being  eligible  for 
funding  under  this  program.  Though 
the  tribes  did  incur  legitimate  plan- 
ning expenses,  the  Air  Force  feels  it 
presently  lacks  the  authority  to  use 
any  of  the  remaining  planning  funds 
to  assist  the  affected  Indian  tribes. 

H.R.  4952  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  reimburse  tribes 
which  filed  verified  tribal  claims 
before  April  16,  1982.  Only  verified  ex- 
penses, incurred  for  the  same  purpose 
and  in  accordance  with  the  same  pro- 
gram under  which  local  governments 
received  assistance,  would  be  eligible 
for  reimbursement.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  does  not  authorize 
any  new  funds.  Payment  of  the  money 
claimed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  some 
$228,000,  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  original  appropriation, 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  tribes  did, 
in  fact,  incur  legitimate  expenses  for 
MX-related  impact  planning,  just  as 
similar  expenses  were  incurred  by  the 
local  governments  that  received  reim- 
bursement under  the  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  time  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  allow  the  tribes  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  same  impact  assist- 
ance granted  to  the  local  communities. 
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I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

n  1620 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucanovich)  for  intro- 
ducing this  much  needed  legislation  in 
behalf  of  her  constituency. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H,R.  4952. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 
ENCOURAGING  THE  USE  OF 
CHILD  RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4616)  to  amend  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  to  require  States  to  use  at  least  8 
percent  of  their  highway  .safety  appor- 
tionments for  developing  and  imple- 
menting comprehensive  programs  con- 
cerning the  use  of  child  restraint  sys- 
tems in  motor  vehicles,  and  for  otlier 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  highway  safety  programs),  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
cot  her  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account). 
$115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  $120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986.". 


(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(4)(A)  Each  Stale  shall  expend  each 
fiscal  year  not  less  than  8  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  it  for  such  fiscal 
year  of  the  sums  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing comprehensive  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
concerning  the  use  of  child  restraint  sys- 
tems in  motor  vehicles.  Upon  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  amount  required  to  be  expended 
by  the  State  for  any  fi.scal  year  under  the 
preceding  sentence  if  the  State  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  percentage  of  children  under  the 
age  of  4  traveling  in  motor  \ehicle3  in  the 
State  who  are  properly  restrained  by  a  child 
restraint  system  is  greater  than  75  percent. 

■■(B)  No  project  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  program  concern- 
ing the  use  of  child  restraint  systems  in 
motor  vehicles  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  September 
30.  1986.  unless  the  State  applying  for  ap- 
proval of  such  project  enters  into  such 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  ensure  that  such  State 
will  maintain  its  aggregate  expenditures 
from  all  non-Federal  .sources  for  such  pro- 
grams at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  in  its  two  fiscal  years  preced- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph. 

•(C)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1987.'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  A.ssistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations  for  high- 
way safety  programs  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion under  .section  402  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code,  shall  not  exceed  $115,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sefjlember  30. 
1985.  and  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  the  total  of 
all  obligations  for  highway  safety  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration under  section  402  of  title  23. 
United  Slates  Code,  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
September  30.  1986.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
402(c)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  •.  except  that  the  apportion- 
ments to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment.". 

(b)  Section  401  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■.  except 
thai  all  expenditures  for  carrying  out  this 
chapter  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  be  paid  out  of  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  only  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  An- 
derson) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  Will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California.  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4616,  as  amended, 
is  designed  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
epidemic  which  the  Surgeon  General 
states  in  his  report  on  'Healtli  Promo- 
tion and  Disease  Prevention"  that:  'no 
other  preventable  cause  poses  such  a 
major  threat  as  (automobile)  accidents 
which  account  for  45  percent  of  total 
childhood  mortality," 

That  is  right.  More  infants  and 
small  children  under  5  years  old  are 
killed  or  crippled  while  riding  in  motor 
vehicles  than  the  totals  killed  or  crip- 
pled by  the  seven  common  childhood 
diseases  that  youngsters  are  routinely 
immunized  against.  Automobile  acci- 
dents are  the  No.  1  traumatic  cause  of 
epilepsy  and  are  a  major  traumatic 
cause  of  mental  retardation  and  .spinal 
cord  injury  in  children. 

To  address  this  tragic  epidemic,  H.R. 
4616  will  increase  the  amount  this 
Nation  spends  on  the  section  402  high- 
way safety  program  by  $15  million  in 
fi.scal  year  1985,  and  $20  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  And  it  will  set  aside  8 
percent  of  a  State's  apportionment  to 
develop  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
.sive  child-restraint  program. 

Over  40  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  presently  have  laws  on  their 
books  requiring  the  u.se  of  safety  seats, 
and  yet  their  usage  rate  is  still  only  40 
percent.  Of  this  number.  70  percent 
are  being  misused  and  thus  offer  mini- 
mal, if  any.  protection. 

So.  we  have  this  epidemic.  Nearly 
3,400  kids  under  the  age  of  5  were 
killed  in  the  years  between  1978  and 
1982.  and  an  additional  250.000:  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  were  injured. 

This  is  even  more  tragic  in  light  of 
the  evidence  cited  in  a  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  report  indicat- 
ing that  most  of  these  deaths  and  inju- 
ries are  preventable:  90  percent  of  the 
fatalities,  and  67  percent  of  the  dis- 
abling injuries  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  proper  use  of  child 
seats. 

As  I  indicated,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  States  require 
the  use  of  safety  seats,  only  12  percent 
of  the  children  in  this  country— 40 
percent  that  use  them  multiplied  by 
the  30  percent  that  use  them  correct- 
ly—are being  protected  by  their  proper 
use.  Clearly,  laws  by  themselves  are 
not  adequate.  Parents  must  still  be  en- 
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couraged  to  use  them,  and  just  as  im- 
portantly, to  use  them  correctly. 

H.R.  4616  provides  seed  money  to 
the  States  to  encourage  parents  to  use 
the  seats  and  to  teach  them  their 
proper  use;  $18.8  million  over  2  years 
is  not  an  excessive  amount  to  spend 
considering  all  the  lives  that  are  pres- 
ently being  needlessly  ended  or  crip- 
pled so  near  their  very  beginnings: 
$18.8  million  is  not  too  much  to  spend 
to  help  fund  grassroots  programs,  edu- 
cation programs,  media  programs, 
loaner  programs,  and  to  help  police 
enforce  State  laws:  $18.8  million  is  a 
good  investment. 

Before  I  conclude,  though.  I  should 
point  out  that,  when  the  section  402 
program  is  extended  beyond  fiscal 
year  1986.  it  is  my  intent  to  add  a 
third  year  to  this  program.  But  after 
the  third  year,  the  States  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  the  cost  of  programs 
this  legislation  has  helped  generate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  com- 
prehensive child-restraint  legislation 
should  prove  its  effectiveness  by  a  re- 
duction in  fatalities  and  injuries.  How- 
ever, because  of  certain  anomalies,  ab- 
errations may  occur  which  would  not 
reflect  accurately  the  effectiveness  of 
a  State's  program.  In  this  regard,  the 
committee  would  like  to  alleviate  the 
problem  by  clarifying  its  intent.  The 
intent  is  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  child- 
safety-seat  program  to  determine  if 
proper  child-safety-seat  use  has  in- 
creased and  the  level  of  misuse  has  de- 
creased. The  approval  of  the  States' 
program  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  showing  of  such  positive  results  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  we  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4616  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4616.  a  bill  which  has 
the  potential  for  helping  reduce  acci- 
dental deaths  and  injuries  among 
young  children  riding  in  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

It  would  do  this  by:  First,  increasing 
the  authorizations  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  programs  from 
$100  million  a  year  to  $115  million  and 
$120  million,  respectively,  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986:  (second,  requiring 
States  to  spend  a  minimum  of  8  per- 
cent of  these  funds  on  programs  to  in- 
crease proper  use  of  child  restraints: 
and  third,  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove State'  programs  as  eligible  for 
funding. 

There  is  a  strong  case  for  this  bill. 
During  1982.  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  good  data,  highway  accidents 
took  the  lives  of  633  children  through 
the  age  of  4  who  were  occupants  of 
motor  vehicles.  As  to  injuries,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 


istration estimates  that  the  injury-to- 
fatality  ratio  is  roughly  30  or  40  to  1. 

Child-restraint  devices  work.  The 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
has  studied  the  issue  and  confirmed 
that  contention.  Testimony  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  indicated 
that  90  percent  of  the  fatalities  and 
two-thirds  of  disabling  injuries  could 
be  prevented  by  proper  use  of  child-re- 
straint devices— with  the  device  prop- 
erly installed  in  the  vehicle  and  the 
child  properly  secured  in  the  device. 

Yet  the  use  of  such  restraints  runs 
about  40  percent,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  only  12  percent  represents 
proper  use.  The  need.  then,  is  for  a 
program  to  encourage  wider  use  and 
correct  use. 

This  bill  can  help,  and  is  likely  to 
lead  to  development  of  programs  na- 
tionwide, consisting  of  mandatory  use 
of  child  restraints— under  State  law— 
an  intensive  education  program  for 
parents  and  police,  enforcement, 
media  efforts,  availability  of  loaner  de- 
vices to  low-income  families,  and  in- 
volvement of  a  wide  range  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  it 
will  indeed  help.  It  has  a  lot  going  for 
it.  including  a  heightened  concern  for 
highway  safety  in  general,  the  support 
of  a  number  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  at  least  44 
States  have  enacted  some  form  of 
child  restraint  legislation  in  recent 
years. 

In  1983.  this  Nation  recorded  the 
lowest  number  of  highway  fatalities  in 
20  years.  Some  42.500  died  on  the 
highways  last  year,  more  than  12.000 
fewer  than  in  the  peak  year  of  1972. 
And  the  death  rate  in  terms  of  fatali- 
ties per  million  vehicle  miles  traveled 
is  at  an  all-time  low. 

Evidently  a  number  of  safety  and 
safety-related  efforts  are  paying  off. 
and  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
with  enactment  of  this  bill  we  will  con- 
tinue the  progress  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4616,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  assist 
States  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  death  and  injury  created  by 
the  No.  1  killer  of  children  under  5. 
the  automobile.  Child  restraint  pro- 
grams have  been  initiated  more  or  less 
to  some  degree  in  all  the  States,  and 
according  to  a  19-State  study  done  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  in  those  States  where  the  pro- 
grams are  strongest,  the  rate  of  proper 
usage  is  highest.  Yet.  because  laws 
that  focus  on  the  problem  are  relative- 
ly recent,  these  programs  have  not  ful- 
filled their  potential,  and  in  States 
where    funding    has    been    relatively 


sparse,  the  progams  and  rate  of  usage 
are  similarly  weak. 

Because  children  have  no  choice  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  optimally 
protected  in  an  automobile,  it  is  im- 
portant that  parents  be  well  informed 
of  the  benefits  of  child  safety  seats 
and  how  to  use  them.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  those  families  without  suffi- 
cient means  to  purchase  seats  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren through  loaner  programs  and 
public  health  clinics.  The  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  H.R.  4616.  while  not 
necessarily  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
fund  an  entire  program,  will  help  to 
provide  funds  to  enhance  or  com- 
mence programs  that  are  designed  to 
educate  parents  on  why  and  how  to 
use  child  restraints.  These  programs, 
in  conjunction  with  laws  that  now 
exist  in  44  States,  will  establish  a  base 
from  which  both  public  and  private 
sector  organizations  or  groups  can 
build  a  self-sustaining  program  that 
will  promote  child  safety  seat  use  from 
the  child's  first  ride,  ideally  to  contin- 
ue to  3  or  4  years  of  age.  The  child 
safety  seat  program  may  also  begin  a 
trend  toward  the  wearing  of  seatbelts 
beyond  childhood,  thereby  extending 
the  life-saving  benefits  that  safety  re- 
straints provide. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  important  legis- 
lation will  be  speedily  approved  by  the 
other  body.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4616. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


□  1430 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
speech  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
district  business  prevented  me  from 
being  present  on  April  24,  April  25. 
and  April  26.  1984  during  consider- 
ation of  several  measures  before  the 
House.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  91.  'yea"; 

Rollcall  No.  93,  "yea  "; 

Rollcall  No.  94,  "yea  "; 

Rollcall  No.  95,  "no"; 

Rollcall  No.  96,  "yea  "; 

Rollcall  No.  97,  "no": 

Rollcall  No.  98,  'no  ": 

Rollcall  No.  99,  "yea ': 

Rollcall  No.  100,  "no"; 

Rollcall  No.  102,  "no"; 

Rollcall  No.  103.  "yea'"; 

Rollcall  No.  104.  "no  "; 

Rollcall  No.  105.  "yea";  and 

Rollcall  No.  106.  "no".* 


MORATORIUM  ON  FURTHER  DE- 
PLOYMENT OF  CRUISE  AND 
PERSHING  II  MISSILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  offer  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  the  arms  control  stalemate  in 
which  we  presently  find  ourselves. 

My  language  would  place  a  6-month 
moratorium  on  the  further  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles 
in  Europe,  provided  the  Soviets  agree 
to  and.  in  fact,  return  to  the  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  force  (INF)  reduc- 
tion talks.  The  moratorium  would  be 
in  place  for  the  entire  6  months  except 
if.  after  resumption  of  INF  talks  and 
before  the  end  of  the  6-month  period, 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally 
broken  off  talks.  The  text  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  United  Stales  may  not  deploy  any  ad- 
ditional Pershing  II  or  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  in  Europe  during  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  intermediate-range  nuclear  force  re- 
duction talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  resume  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland, except  that  if.  after  such  talks  have 
resumed  and  before  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  broken  off 
such  talks,  the  United  States  may  resume 
such  deployment.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i*  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  honor  that  I  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  for  Yom 
Ha'shoa,  the  Days  of  Remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  human  memory  is  a  strange 
thing.  Painful  events  are  pushed  into 
the  subconscious,  immersed  in  a  depth 
of  forgetfulness  that  allows  us  to  go 
on  living  sane  lives  despite  experiences 
of  unspeakable  horror.  And  the  event 
which  we  recall  on  this  day,  in  remem- 
bering its  victims,  is  one  of  the  most 
awesome  examples  of  inhumanity  to 
be  inflicted  on  innocent  people  in  an 
era  of  so-called  advanced  civilization. 

It  is  difficult,  nearly  impossible  to 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  Holocaust 
without  feeling  an  overwhelming 
sorrow  at  the  loss,  and  disbelief  at  the 
monstrous  plan  behind  it— conceived 
by  man,  in  a  highly  cultured  and  well- 
educated  society.  The  impossible  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  in  our 
lifetime.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
shameful  events  in  history,  particular- 
ly when  most  of  the  world  turned  deaf 
ears  to  the  pleas  for  help.  It  is  a  night- 
mare from  which  humanity  has  awak- 
ened, and  yet,  for  those  who  survived 
it  continues. 

Why  then,  if  it  is  so  terrible  to  con- 
template, if  the  human  mind  shuns 
such  pain,  and  recoils  from  such 
horror— why  should  we  consciously  re- 
member, and  build  a  museum  to  this 
memory,  read  and  write  the  books  and 
poems,  tell  and  retell  the  horror  at 
length?  In  three  simple  words,  "Lest 
we  forget."'* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  Yom  Ha'shoa,  Holo- 
caust Remembrance  Day. 

Today  the  annual  National  Days  of 
Remembrance  civic  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  It 
is  a  special  time  of  solemnity  and  sad- 
ness when  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  all  people  of  conscience 
devote  special  moments  in  remem- 
brance to  the  6  million  Jewish  victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  I  am 
proud  of  the  commitment  made  by 
this  Congress  and  this  Nation  to  offi- 
cially recognized  and  commemorate 
this  uniquely  tragic  event,  and  to  sen- 
sitize our  collective  conscience  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  better  understand 
how  this  living  hell  could  have  been 
allowed  to  happen.  Its  enormity  is 
almost  impossible  to  comprehend,  yet 
comprehend  we  must.  How  can  we  un- 
derstand the  purposeful  annihilation 
of  1  million  children?  It  is,  as  Elie 
Wiesel  says,  an  act  against  creation 
itself. 


My  3-year-old  granddaughter  Debo- 
rah is  also  the  granddaughter  of  Holo- 
caust survivors  Hilda  and  Sol  Fox. 
Deborah  and  her  family  were  among 
over  1,000  people  who  gathered  at 
Temple  Beth  Sholom  in  Miami  Beach 
on  Sunday,  April  29,  to  commemorate 
and  remember  those  who  now  live 
only  in  our  memories.  The  speaker  was 
Elie  Wiesel,  the  horror  of  the  Holo- 
caust his  overwhelming  message.  "I 
have  a  sad  notion,"'  he  said,  "that  the 
world  did  not  care.  "  The  loss  of  an 
entire  Jewish  community  in  Hungary 
occurred  as  world  leadership  did  noth- 
ing to  save  them.  There  were  lost  op- 
portunities to  do  so.  to  bomb  the  rail 
lines  to  Auschwitz.  Perhaps  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  save  them  all. 
but  our  tragic  indictment  is  the  sin  of 
not  trying,  for  failing  to  be  our  broth- 
er's keeper. 

As  a  member  of  the  Holocaust  Coun- 
cil, I  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
we  remember,  that  we  not  fail  to  un- 
derstand that  such  indifference  is 
nothing  less  than  sin  of  commission, 
the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum  in  Washington,  D.C., 
will  be  a  living  memorial  to  those  who 
perished  in  the  Holocaust  and  will 
help  us  to  learn  the  lessons  that  must 
be  learned  so  that  we  can  save  our- 
selves from  ourselves. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  share  the  Miami  Herald 
article  about  the  memorial  service  led 
by  EMe  Wiesel  and  attended  by  Debo- 
rah Lehman  and  her  tearful  grand- 
mother Hilda  Fox. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  30.  1984] 

Holocaust  in  Hungary  Recounted:  World 
Did  Not  Care.  Author  Says 

(By  Fred  Strasser) 

Early  in  1944.  the  Jews  of  Elie  Wiesel's  vil- 
lage in  northern  Hungary  thought  the  war 
would  soon  be  over.  Only  30  miles  to  the 
east.  Soviet  guns  pounded  weakening 
German  positions.  Nazism,  it  seemed,  had 
run  its  course  without  a  takeover  of  Hunga- 
ry. They  felt  they  had  escaped  its  terrors. 

But  in  March  the  German  occupation 
began,  and  within  three  months  the  Jews  of 
Wiesel's  village.  Sighet,  and  of  all  Transyl- 
vania, were  gone. 

"Let  us  remember."  Wiesel  said  Sunday  in 
a  Holocaust  Memorial  Day  service.  "Let  us 
remember.  Our  task,  simply  because  we  are 
here,  is  to  remember." 

Looking  over  1.000  somber  faces  at 
Temple  Beth  Sholom  in  Miami  Beach. 
Wiesel.  a  novelist  who  has  become  the  per- 
sistent voice  of  that  terrible  recollection, 
said: 

"Those  who  took  up  arms  perished,  as  did 
those  who  did  not.  Those  who  resisted  per- 
secution perished,  as  did  those  who  did  not. 

"They  all  shared  the  same  destiny.  They 
were  condemned  for  what  they  were,  sons 
and  daughters  of  an  ancient  people.  All  the 
victims  were  not  Jews,  but  all  the  Jews  were 
victimis." 

Wiesel.  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  has  spent  the  memorial 
day  in  Miami  Beach  before,  but  this  year 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  experience  he 
most  closely  recalls. 
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It  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Hungari- 
an Holocaust,  the  slaughter  that  took  place 
in  his  homeland  in  the  twilight  of  the  war. 
■What  took  place  happened  with  an  amaz- 
ing speed."  Wiesel  said.  'Before,  because  of 
the  political  situation,  because  of  a  certain 
influence,  because  of  money,  the  Jewish 
population  was  more  or  less  protected.  It 
was  a  normal  life. 

Then,  on  March  19.  the  German  army  in- 
vaded. At  first,  there  was  nothing.  They 
were  polite;  they  smiled  at  people:  they  even 
gave  away  chocolates.  I  recall  a  neighbor  of 
ours,  a  Jewish  woman,  and  a  German  olficer 
kissed  her  hand.  That  gesture  made  a  deep 
impression.  Imagine,  a  German  officer 
kissed  the  hand  of  a  Jewish  lady!  What  we 
didn't  know  were  the  detailed  plans  that  lay 
behind  this  guile.' 

Those  plans  were  executed  swiftly  and  ef- 
ficiently. 

On  March  29,  the  Jews  were  forced  to 
wear  identifying  yellow  stars. 

An  April  5,  Wiesel's  province  was  trans- 
ferred from  Hungarian  to  German  control 
as  a  military  zone. 

On  April  19,  his  neighborhood  was  de- 
clared a  ghetto  and  closed  off  from  the  out- 
side. 

On  May  11,  the  first  transport  trains  left 
for  the  concentration  camps. 
On  May  18,  the  last  transport  departed. 
Wiesel.  the  sad-eyed  survivor,  asked  once 
again  a  question  he  has  asked  a  thousand 
times: 

"Why  didn't  we  know?  It  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  It  was  there.  Auschwitz  was  in 
The  New  York  Times.  I  don't  know  if  it 
would  have  made  a  difference,  but  why 
didn't  we  know?  Why  didn't  anyone  go  on 
the  radio  and  tell  us.  Jews  of  Hungary, 
don't  go.'  I  have  a  sad  notion."  he  said.  "The 
world  did  not  care" 

The  week  of  Holocaust-related  activities 
that  began  Sunday  includes  a  new  exhibit 
meant  to  propose  the  same  notion.  And  the 
World  Knew  and  Kept  Silent"  is  a  collection 
of  aerial  photographs  of  the  Auschwitz  con- 
centration camp  taken  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  1944.  The  collection,  which  belongs  to  the 
National  Archives,  is  being  shown  for  the 
first  lime  at  the  South  Dade  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center. 

On  Sunday,  as  survivors  of  the  camps  lit 
candles  at  Beth  Sholom.  they  vowed  that 
such  silence  would  never  again  cover  the 
facts  of  the  Holocaust,  that  its  lessons  will 
be  passed  from  that  aging  generation  to  its 
children. 

Said  Alex  Hofrichter.  the  son  of  two  survi- 
vors. We  shall  tell  the  world  of  the  depths 
to  which  humanity  can  sink,  and  the 
heights  which  were  attained  even  in  hell 
itself."* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  Dayis  of 
Remembrance  ceremony,  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
was  held  at  noon  today  in  the  Capitol 
Rotunda.  I  was  honored  to  represent 
the  House  at  that  ceremony  and  I 
submit  the  attached  copy  of  my  re- 
marks made  at  the  ceremony: 

D.-ws  OF  Remembrance.  April  30.  1984 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  Day  of  Remem- 
brance. Recently  the  Smithsonian  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  held  a  poignant 
exhibition  of  Jewish  religious  artifacts 
known  as  the  Precious  Legacy.  These  were 
selected  from  a  massive  collection  which  the 
Nazis  had  gathered  from  synagogues  all 
over  Czechoslovakia  and  brought  to  Prague 
as  part  of  an  insidious  plan  to  mark  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Jewish  people.  As  the  cul- 


mination of  that  plan.  Heinrich  Himmler  in- 
tended to  make  a  gift  of  the  collection  to 
Adolf  Hitler  after  the  Jewish  people  had 
been  totally  liquidated.  It  was  to  be  called 
the  Museum  to  an  Extinct  Race.  Hitler  is 
gone.  The  precious  Legacy  remains  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  madness  and  horror  of  Hit- 
ler's time. 

This  is  a  Day  of  Remembrance.  Almost  40 
years  have  gone  by  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  the  American  soldiers  liberat- 
ed the  death  camps  and  revealed  to  an  un- 
believing world  the  shame  and  barbarism  of 
the  Nazis.  One  would  have  thought  that 
such  revelations  would  have  so  kindled  the 
conscience  of  every  civilized  country  that 
ceremonies  and  memorials  would  have  been 
created  to  keep  alive  forever  the  determina- 
tion that  such  evils  would  never  happen 
again.  National  memorials  are  taking  place 
only  in  two  nations— the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

This  a  day  of  remembrance.  We  remember 
the  words  of  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
spoken  in  1945  when  he  said  "I  visited  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  camp  because  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  be  a  position  from  then  on  to 
testify  at  firsthand  about  these  things  in 
case  there  ever  grew  up  at  home  the  belief 
or  assumption  that  the  stories  of  Nazi  bru- 
tality were  just  propaganda." 

This  is  a  day  of  remembrance,  remember- 
ing Elie  Wiesel  who  survived  the  death 
camps  to  become  a  ringing  voice  of  con- 
science to  arouse  a  callous  world  and  to 
remind  it  of  its  indifference  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  innocent  human  beings 
by  the  Nazis.  Last  Thursday  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  vote 
proudly  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon 
Elie. 

We  remember  his  soul-.searing  words  in 
the  White  House  in  1979: 

"Those  of  us  who  were  there."  he  said 
"are  haunted  by  those  whose  lives  were 
turned  into  ashes,  by  those  whose  cemetery 
was  the  sky".  .  .  and  Elie  spoke  of  a  young 
boy.  "Father."  said  the  young  boy.  "Is  it 
painful  to  die''  Mu.st  I  die?"  The  father  an- 
swers: "Think  of  something  else,  my  son. 
Think  of  tomorrow.  " 
For  the  young  boy.  Tomorrow  never  came. 
This  is  a  day  of  remembrance.  We  remem- 
ber the  men  and  women  of  other  faiths 
whose  superb  courage  and  fierce  determina- 
tion saved  the  lives  of  Jews  destined  for 
death,  providing  them  with  the  tomorrows 
the  young  boy  never  saw. 

We  are  thankful  that  there  were  so 
many— more  than  we  will  ever  know",  but  yet 
so  very  few  for  the  task  that  had  to  be  done. 
This  is  a  day  of  remembrance  for  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  diplomat,  for 
Oskar  Schindler.  a  German,  for  Marion 
Pritchard.  one  of  the  brave  Dutch,  for  Ital- 
ians in  Azzizi.  the  courageous  Danes  and  for 
all  of  the  people  of  good  will  whose  names 
border  the  path  leading  up  to  the  memorial 
of  Yad  Vashem  in  Jerusalem.  To  those 
names  must  be  added  the  town  of  Le  Cham- 
bon  in  France  who.se  good  deeds  might  still 
be  unknown  except  for  their  telling  in  the 
book  by  Philip  Hallie  wherein  he  relates  the 
story  of  the  farmers,  peasants,  and  house- 
wives led  by  their  pastor  Andre  Trocme  who 
took  into  their  homes  thousands  of  refugees 
from  all  over  Europe,  risking  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  families. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  A  farmer  was  asked. 
He  replied  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"Where  else  could  they  go?" 

There  was  Daniel  Trocme.  who  was  seized 
by  the  SS  because  he  sheltered  several  hun- 


dred Jewish  children.  His  passionate  plea 
for  the  children  was  to  strong  that  his  cap- 
tors finally  said;  ""Vou  must  be  one  of  them. 
Otherwise  you  would  not  defend  them  so." 
He  was  put  to  death  with  the  children  he 
sought  to  save. 

We  bear  witness  today  to  the  tragedy  and 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  Holocaust.  In  Elie's 
words:  "We  must  tell,  awaken,  alert  and 
repeat  over  and  ov?r  again  without  respite 
or  pause  the  stories  that  have  no  end." 

We  mourn  for  the  millions  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. We  take  hope  from  those  whose  decen- 
cy and  superlative  courage  ennobled  the 
best  in  mankind. 

We  pledge  to  the  lost  and  to  the  living— 
we  will  not  forget. • 

•  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Days 
of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust  will  insure  that  the  terrible 
reality  of  the  Holocaust  is  burned  in 
the  memory  of  history. 

A  young  child  used  these  words  to 
describe  the  Holocaust:  "They  brought 
live  people  to  a  place  called  Auschwitz 
and  made  them  dead."  Six  million 
Jews  and  millions  of  others  were  ex- 
terminated by  the  Nazis.  More  than 
400.000  Hungarian  Jews  alone  were 
murdered  in  a  46-day  period  beginning 
on  May  15.  1944. 

But  6  million  is  not  just  a  number.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren who  perished  in  the  death  cham- 
bers of  Auschwitz.  Birkenau.  and 
other  camps.  It  is  a  personal  reminder 
of  my  grandparents  and  many  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins  lost  in  that  awful 
barbarity.  It  is  a  reminder  that  the 
goal  of  Hitler's  final  solution"  was 
the  obliteration  of  all  Jewish  life  and 
Jewish  culture. 

We  should  remember  as  well  those 
who  resisted  the  madness  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Forty-one  years  ago  yesterday 
the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw"  ghetto  orga- 
nized to  resist  their  deportation  to  the 
concentration  camps.  These  Jewish 
fighters'  desire  for  freedom  spurred 
them  to  persevere  for  nearly  1  month 
against  the  infinitely  better  armed 
German  troops.  We  should  also  re- 
member Raoul  Wallenberg.  Wallen- 
berg, the  man  known  as  the  "Angel  of 
Rescue."  helped  save  the  lives  of 
nearly  100.000  Hungarian  Jews.  Subse- 
quently he  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Russian  Army  in  1945. 

The  philosopher  Karl  Jaspers  said 
of  the  Holocaust; 

That  which  has  happened  is  a  warning.  To 
forget  it  is  guilt.  It  must  be  continually  re- 
membered. It  was  possible  for  this  to 
happen,  and  it  remains  possible  for  it  to 
happen  again  at  any  time.  Only  in  knowl- 
edge can  it  be  prevented. 

By  remembering  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  we  can  help  to  forestall 
future  atrocities.  We  must  keep  their 
memory  alive  so  that  future  genera- 
tions will  remember  and  understand 
where  unabated  totalitarian  leads.* 
•  Mr.  DAMOURS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  sorrow  that  I  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating    the    Days    of    Remem- 


brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. We  can  be  proud  that  we  have 
never  allowed  ourselves  to  forget  this 
horrendous  event  and  we  can  be  proud 
of  those  who  courageously  survived 
and  who  remind  us  that  we  must  never 
forget.  We  feel  great  sorrow  for  those 
who  died  and  who  were  taken  from  us 
in  a  grotesque  instance  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  we  feel  great  sorrow 
over  this  example  of  human  weakne.ss 
that  created  a  period  in  which  human- 
ity turned  against  itself  with  a  venge- 
ance and  a  fury. 

The  6  million  Jews  who  died  at  Hit- 
ler's hands  must  always  be  remem- 
bered because  the  Holocaust  teaches 
us  many  lessons  that  we  should  never 
forget.  The  continuing  massacre  of  in- 
nocent people  in  nations  around  the 
world  demonstrates  that  we  have  not 
yet  learned  those  lessons.  We  must 
learn  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another 
before  we  destroy  ourselves.  If  we 
have  learned  nothing  else  from  the 
Holocaust,  let  it  be  that  life  is  sacred 
and  must  be  revered.  We  must  learn 
that  lesson  and  practice  it  if  we  hope 
to  pass  on  to  our  children  a  world  of 
peace  and  justice. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the  forces 
that  inspired  and  fueled  the  Holocaust 
have  not  disappeared.  They  exist 
today  and  present  a  continuing  danger 
to  the  State  of  Israel  and  the  diaspora. 
The  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  serve  as 
a  psychological  shield  against  such 
forces.  While  we  can  never  fully  un- 
derstand or  share  the  deep  suffering 
and  anguish  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust have  known  nor  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  those  who  died,  we  can 
pledge  to  work  with  one  another  to 
insure  that  such  an  event  will  never 
occur  again.  May  they  rest  in  peace. 
Shalom.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  set  aside  a  special  order  so  that 
this  body  may  observe  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. This  is  a  .solemn  moment,  in 
which  the  Nation  recalls  the  tragedy 
w  hich  befell  European  Jewry.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  to  keep  the  horror  of 
the  Holocaust  fresh  in  our  minds,  for 
it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  a  genocide.  We 
can  never  educate  ourselves  enough 
about  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Elie 
Weisel  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
memoration held  today  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda.  This  mans  work  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. He  has,  for  readers  all  over  the 
world,  made  the  Holocaust  come  alive. 
The  Holocaust  has  left  its  imprint  on 
the  conscience  of  humanity.  By  com- 
memorating the  event  we  redouble  our 
vigilance.  Such  an  outrage  can  never 
be  allowed  to  happen  again.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order 
to  commemorate  the  6  million  Jewish 


men,  women,  and  children  who  died  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazi  forces  40  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  the  vision  and  understanding 
of  these  sickening  events  become  ob- 
scure in  the  minds  of  many  individ- 
uals. And  for  younger  people,  this  is 
an  event  from  the  distant  past  which 
may  have  hardly  any  real  meaning  at 
all.  By  continually  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  the  history  of 
nazism,  and  its  war  against  the  Jewish 
people,  we  play  a  vital  role  in  raising 
the  consciousness  of  those  who  might 
not  remember,  and  the  growing 
number  of  those  who  might  not  other- 
wise know  about  the  Holocaust  at  all. 

The  most  effective  means  of  making 
certain  that  the  American  people  have 
a  basic  understanding  of  this  bleak 
period  in  history  is  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  insure  that  the  realities  of 
the  Holocaust  are  brought  before  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  to  bring  a  sense 
of  reality  to  the  words  we  speak.  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Holocaust  memorial  in  Israel  at  Yad 
Vashem.  There  is  no  experience  like  it. 
Anyone  who  witnesses  the  dazed  and 
defeated  faces  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  being  swept  from  their 
homes,  packed  in  cattle  cars  and  trans- 
ported to  the  concentration  camps, 
cannot  help  but  be  moved. 

Too  often,  people  do  not  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  Israel 
or  our  strong  determination  to  eradi- 
cate anti-Semitic  activity  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world.  The  ab- 
solute vulnerability  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  II  has  stiff- 
ened the  resolve  of  many  to  guarantee 
that  the  nation  which  has  been  cre- 
ated from  the  ashes  of  the  Jewish 
people  will  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and 
security.  There  is  a  basic  feeling 
within  the  Jewish  community  that 
every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  an  event  of  such  horrible 
magnitude  will  never  occur  again.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  objective,  the 
visual  experience  of  the  Holocaust 
must  be  made  available  to  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  In  the  United 
States.  w"e  are  moving  closer  to  meet- 
ing this  goal  with  today's  ground- 
breaking for  the  U.S,  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum,  This  is  a  momentous 
occasion  for  which  all  individuals  a.sso- 
ciated  with  this  project  deserve  our 
recognition  and  special  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holocaust  repre- 
sents one  of  the  w-orst  experiences  the 
world  has  endured.  The  fact  that  one 
man  was  able  to  secure  the  political 
and  military  power  that  permitted  him 
to  organize  and  execute  a  plan  of  such 
massive  destruction  must  never  be 
stripped  from  our  memories.  We  must 
not  delude  ourselves:  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  such  actions  to  be  repeated.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  reaffirming  the  determi- 


nation of  the  American  people  to  pre- 
vent such  inhuman  behaviorjrom  ever 
again  prevailing  while  the  world 
stands  by,» 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust which  is  currently  being  ob- 
served throughout  the  country. 

The  Holocaust  was  one  of  the  dark- 
est chapters  in  human  history,  one 
that  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  10  million  people  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  during 
the  Holocaust.  An  estimated  6  million 
of  those  executed  were  Jews.  The  sys- 
tematic slaughter  that  occurred  at  the 
death  camps  was  one  of  the  most  ab- 
horrent and  heinous  crimes  in  all  of 
human  history.  In  Buchenwald.  Ger- 
many, where  medical  experiments 
were  carried  out,  there  were  56,549 
deaths.  At  the  Dachau  death  camp  in 
Munich  there  were  more  than  40.000 
deaths.  The  most  prolific  and  repug- 
nant of  all  the  concentration  camps 
were  located  in  Poland  where  gas 
chambers  and  ovens  were  used  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews  as  part  of  the 
Nazi's  master  plan  to  exterminate  all 
the  Jews  from  Europe.  At  Auschwitz 
the  estimates  for  the  total  number  of 
deaths  range  from  1.000.000  to 
2.500,000.  At  Chelmo  death  camp  the 
death  estimates  range  from  170,000  to 
360,000.  At  Treblinka  death  camp 
there  were  approximately  750.000 
deaths.  Those  who  survived  the  hor- 
rors of  these  camps  were  near  starva- 
tion and  had  been  subjected  to  a  mul- 
titude of  physical  and  psychological 
abuses  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  That 
most  of  these  survivors  were  able  to 
persevere  is  a  testament  to  their  cour- 
age and  immense  personal  fortitude. 

The  memory  of  the  millions  of  inno- 
cent human  beings  who  perished  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  shall  live  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
those  who  cherish  human  freedom, 
human  decency,  and  human  courage. 
To  turn  our  backs  on  the  Holocaust 
would  indeed  be  another  inexcusable 
crime.  The  harsh  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust must  be  preserved  as  a  tragic  re- 
minder to  all  future  generations  of  the 
evil  and  brutality  that  man  is  capable 
of  and  to  insure  that  the  horror  and 
evil  of  the  Holocaust  is  never  repeated. 

Yet.  while  we  pay  tribute  to  both 
victims  and  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust, we  must  not  forget  the  perpe- 
trators of  those  atrocities,  especially 
the  Nazi  war  criminals  who  still 
remain  at  large.  While  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  establish  the  exact  number  of 
Nazi  criminals  who  participated  in  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  human  beings  in 
the  Holocaust  and  the  number  of 
those  still  at  large,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  number  who  did 
participate  was  quite  large  and  quite 
extensive.     There     were     two     main 
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It  is  ironic  that  a  word  can,  in  time. 
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groups  of  criminals;  the  instigators, 
the  planners,  and  the  commanders, 
who  directed  the  killing  operations  or 
with  whose  knowledge,  agreement, 
and  passive  participation  these  acts 
were  committed;  and  the  actual  imple- 
mentors  of  the  plans  and  commands  at 
various  levels  of  authority  and  initia- 
tive. The  first  group,  to  which  the 
high  command  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment belonged— the  heads  of  the 
Nazi  Party,  the  heads  of  the  Gestapo, 
the  S.S.,  and  the  head  office  for  the 
Security  of  the  Reich— numbered 
many  hundreds.  The  second  group  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people— members  of  the  Gestapo,  the 
S.S..  the  Waffen  S.S.  units,  the  S.D.. 
the  national  police,  officials  from  spe- 
cial departments  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try and  Ministry  of  the  Interior  who 
dealt  with  Jewish  matters,  the  staff  of 
the  concentration  camps,  doctors  who 
practiced  in  the  concentration  camps, 
and  other  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  above  number  of  Nazi 
criminals  who  participated  actively  in 
the  Holocaust  is  not  an  exaggeration. 

This  number,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  collaborators  from  the  Nazi 
conquered  territories.  These  number 
in  the  tens  of  thousands;  collaborators 
who  participated  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  murder  of  Jews. 
Soviet  prisoners  of  war.  and  local  civil- 
ian populations.  Many  of  these  perpe- 
trators have  never  been  brought  to 
justice  and  many  have  been  given 
refuge  in  countries  like  Paraguay.  Ar- 
gentina, and  Chile.  In  January  of  this 
year  another  appeal  was  sent  to  the 
Government  of  Chile  by  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith 
urging  the  detention  of  Walter  Rauff, 
a  former  S.S.  colonel  wanted  for  war- 
time killings  of  as  many  as  250,000 
Jews  in  mobile  gas  vans.  Because  the 
high  number  of  war  criminals,  legal 
constraints,  and  the  passage  of  time, 
many  of  these  criminals  will  never  be 
brought  to  justice.  Despite  these  prob- 
lems, as  of  1979.  the  West  German 
Government  alone  has  investigated 
84.403  persons  for  suspected  war 
crimes  and  has  convicted  6.432.  Many 
of  the  war  criminals  that  are  known  to 
be  alive  are  still  at  large.  The  knowl- 
edge that  persons  charged  with  Nazi 
war  crimes  have  taken  sanctuary  in 
countries  which  refuse  to  extradite 
them  to  face  their  charges  continues 
to  haunt  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  all  of  us  who  value  justice. 

I  am  outraged  that  this  tragic  situa- 
tion is  allowed  to  persist  and  I  have 
authored  legislation  to  help  bring  this 
final  chapter  of  the  Holocaust  to  a 
just  end.  My  bill.  H.R.  3036.  would  sus- 
pend all  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  countries  known  to 
be  harboring  Nazi  war  criminals,  in- 
cluding Syria.  Argentina.  Paraguay. 
Chile,  and  Canada,  until  those  coun- 
tries take  the  necessary  steps  to  extra- 
dite those  criminals.  By  bringing  the 


remaining  Nazi  war  criminals  to  jus- 
tice we  would  be  honoring  the  memory 
of  those  who  did  not  survive  the  Holo- 
caust and  we  would  be  making  life  a 
little  easier  for  those  who  did. 

This  Day  of  Remembrance  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  firmly  implanting  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  per- 
manent documentation  of  this  tragic 
event  in  the  anals  of  human  history. 
The  horror  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
memory  of  the  millions  who  perished 
should  never  be  forgotten  and  all  of  us 
who  value  justice  and  human  freedom 
should  continually  work  to  insure  that 
the  Holocaust  is  not  forgotten  and 
that  we  all  learn  from  the  tragedy  of 
the  Holocaust  so  that  it  may  never 
occur  again. • 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate Yom  Ha'shoa.  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust. 

This  time  of  year  is  one  of  both  fes- 
tive celebrations  and  somber  remem- 
brances for  Jews.  The  joyous  activities 
of  Passover,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel,  are 
darkened  by  the  horrific  memories  of 
the  Holocaust  which  left  6  million 
Jews  dead.  Although  the  Holocaust 
experience  is  unique  to  Jews,  it  serves 
as  a  tragic  lesson  to  all  of  us.  The  Hol- 
ocaust vividly  demonstrates  the 
danger  of  combining  totalitarianism 
and  religious  hatred  in  an  atmosphere 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  As  we  remember 
the  Jews  who  perished  at  the  hand  of 
the  Nazis,  let  us  resolve  to  challenge 
violations  of  human  rights  wherever 
and  whenever  they  occur. 

The  effects  of  the  Holocaust  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  world.  The 
great  exodus  from  Eastern  Europe 
which  was  triggered  by  the  Holocaust, 
has  scattered  Jewish  families  far  from 
their  ancestral  homes.  They  have  en- 
riched many  societies,  including  our 
own,  and  have  become  a  powerful 
moral  force.  Their  example  reaffirms 
for  each  of  us  the  strength  of  the 
human  spirit  to  survive  even  the  most 
severe  oppression.  Their  lives  are  truly 
an  inspiration  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
them.» 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  remember  a  tragedy  which 
was  perpetrated  on  an  innocent  group 
of  people  in  such  a  calculated,  heart- 
less fashion  as  to  be  nearly  unbeliev- 
able. The  Holocaust  left  its  scar  not 
only  on  the  Jewish  people,  but  on  the 
entire  populace  of  this  Earth.  It  is  a 
painful  episode  in  the  worlds  history 
to  be  remembered,  especially  for  those 
of  us  who  had  relatives  among  those 
tortured  and  killed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis,  But,  painful  as  it  is.  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  take  the  time 
to  remember  this  outrageous  crime 
against  humanity  and  that  we  assure 


that  future  generations  never  forget 
the  horror  of  the  Holocaust. 

Remembering  what  happened  in 
that  period  of  annihilation  must  be 
the  basis  for  preventing  similar  trage- 
dies in  the  future.  Unfortuntely.  intol- 
erance continues  to  plague  this  world 
of  ours  and  acts  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  though  not  of  the  scale  and 
magnitude  of  the  Holocaust,  do  con- 
tinue to  occur.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  those  whose  sacrifices  we  recall 
today  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  eliminate  that  intolerance  and  curb 
the  inhumane  acts  which  continue  to 
occur. 

For  the  Jewish  people,  this  means 
that  we  must  continue  to  work  to 
permit  the  free  and  open  practice  of 
their  religious  beliefs  everywhere  they 
live,  to  encourage  other  governments 
to  allow  free  emigration,  and  to  main- 
tain our  commitment  to  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  Israel.  To  the 
world  at  large,  this  means  maintaining 
our  commitment  to  principles  we  hold 
dear  and  working  to  secure  lasting 
peace  among  peoples  of  differing 
views. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  tragedy  of  the 
Holocaust.  Let  us  continue  our  vigi- 
lance against  another  such  tragedy 
ever  occurring. • 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  during 
these  Days  of  Remembrance  of  the 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust,  in  recalling 
the  barbaric  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Nazis  during  one  of  the  darkest  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  world  must  never  forget  the  un- 
speakable crimes  systematically  perpe- 
trated against  the  Jewish  people  and 
against  all  humanity,  and  we  must 
continue  to  keep  the  lessons  of  this 
tragedy  alive  for  all  generations  to 
follow.  Out  of  our  efforts  come  hope 
and  renewal  culminating  in  an  unwai- 
vering  determination  to  prevent  future 
genocides  and  defend  liberty,  self-de- 
termination, and  religious  freedom  for 
all. 

This  commemoration  serves  to 
remind  us  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions around  the  world  must  not  go 
unchallenged.  We  must  continue  to  be 
vigilant,  and  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust should  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment to  resist  the  many  forces  around 
the  world  which  are  working  to  under- 
mine the  advances  made  by  civilized 
nations  living  in  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  these  solemn  Days 
of  Remembrance,  I  join  with  the  many 
Holocaust  survivors  living  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
all  Jews  throughout  the  world,  as  we 
remember  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  renew  our  commitment  to 
preventing  another  such  genocide 
from  ever  occurring  again. # 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  special  order  commemorating  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
pause  to  reflect  on  what  the  Holocaust 
means  to  us  as  Americans,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  par- 
ticipation today. 

On  Yom  Ha'shoa— the  last  day  of 
Passover— it  is  traditional  for  Jews  ev- 
erywhere to  recite  "Yizkor."  or  the 
memorial  prayer  for  the  dead.  This 
Hebrew  prayer  is  said  in  remembrance 
of  all  the  departed  souls  from  Biblical 
times  to  the  present,  including  those 
who  lost  their  lives  during  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  human  history, 
the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Although  it  is  mans  nature  to  put 
aside  unpleasant  thoughts,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  the  painful  memory  of 
the  6  million  Jewish  men.  women,  and 
children  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  Even  though  we  who 
were  not  victims  can  never  fully  com- 
prehend the  awful  reality  of  the  Holo- 
caust, we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to 
those  who  perished  in  the  flames  of 
human  hatred  to  come  as  close  to  com- 
prehension as  we  can  and  to  be  consci- 
entious in  our  remembrance  so  that  a 
similar  atrocity  will  never  again  be  vis- 
ited upon  any  people,  anywhere. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
Congress  approved  in  1980  the  cre- 
ation of  a  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  This  organization,  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  Mark  Tails- 
man  and  Elie  Wiesel,  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  creating  a 
living  memorial  museum  to  the  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  and  to  honor  their 
memories  in  annual  Days  of  Remem- 
brance ceremonies  such  as  the  one 
held  earlier  today  in  the  Capitol  Ro- 
tunda. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Council  for  their  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to 
remind  the  world  of  the  horrors  of  the 
persecution  and  genocide  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

During  these  Days  of  Remembrance. 
I  urge  my  colleagues,  my  constituents 
and  the  people  of  the  world  to  reflect, 
and  to  remember  the  lessons  on  the 
Holocaust  not  only  during  this  week, 
but  in  their  everyday  lives.  We  who 
live  in  freedom  must  never  compro- 
mise in  our  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
others  who  seek  the  same.  Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world 
with  the  heavy  weight  on  our  con- 
science of  all  those,  living  and  dead, 
who  were  denied  that  protection.* 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
sad  yet  important  day  in  that  we  are 
observing  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  is  a 
solemn  duty  for  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, as  it  must  be  in  legislative  bodies 
and  other  places  around  the  world,  to 
once  again  detail  the  gruesome  trage- 
dy that  took  place  during  the  years  of 
World  War  II.  At  that  time.  Adolph 


Hitler  established  a  twisted  govern- 
ment policy  and  oversaw  its  implemen- 
tation, resulting  in  the  deaths  of  over 
6  million  Jewish  people. 

Hitler  predicted  in  1939  that  the 
coming  world  war  would  bring  about 
"the  annihilation  of  the  Jewish  race 
throughout  Europe."  He  then  set 
about  to  accomplish  that  aim.  and  di- 
rected that  JeW'ish  men.  women,  and 
children  in  Germany.  Poland,  and  any 
territory  invaded  by  the  Nazis  be  har- 
assed, separated  from  the  rest  of  socie- 
ty, driven  out  of  their  homes,  placed  in 
ghettos  in  large  cities  or  sent  to  con- 
centration camps,  where  they  would 
be  tortured  and  killed.  When  this  par- 
ticularly dark  chapter  in  our  world 
history  was  completed,  over  6  million 
Jews  were  killed  by  the  Nazis.  Hitlers 
reign  of  terror  and  inhumane  barba- 
rism came  to  a  halt  with  his  defeat  in 
World  War  II. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  indeed 
our  duty  as  Government  officials  to 
remember  publicly  the  awful  events 
which  took  place  during  the  Holo- 
caust. It  is  vital  that  each  of  our  chil- 
dren today  hear  of  this  experience, 
and  have  it  ingrained  forever  in  their 
own  memories.  In  that  way.  we  can 
hope  that  our  expressed  horror  at 
these  murders  will  be  passed  on  to 
future  generations,  thus  preventing  a 
Holocaust  from  ever  taking  place 
again. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  any  and  all  or- 
ganizations taking  part  in  remember- 
ing the  Holocaust,  be  they  govern- 
ments, schools,  places  of  worship,  or 
any  civic  group.  As  a  State  Senator  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  several  events  that  served 
to  spread  the  story  of  the  Holocaust 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  I  number 
among  my  friends  some  of  the  fortu- 
nate people  who  were  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust.  I  will  always  benefit  by  the 
expertise  they  have  provided  me  on 
this  grim  subject.  We  should  all  dedi- 
cate our  efforts  today  to  those  who 
were  forced  to  live  through  the  hell 
known  as  the  Holocaust,  and  share 
their  hope  that  it  will  never  even  come 
close  to  happening  again. # 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpo.se  of  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues some  observations  on  a  bleak 
moment  in  world  and  American  histo- 
ry. Yesterday  was  Yom  Hashoa— a  day 
of  memorial  for  the  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  of  World  War  II. 

This  Congress  and  its  predecessors 
have  seen  fit  to  dedicate  1  week  each 
year  both  to  the  memory  of  this  trage- 
dy and  to  the  need  to  benefit  from  its 
terrible  lessons.  Throughout  this  great 
Nation,  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  all 
colors  of  America— white,  black,  red, 
and  yellow— are  joining  together  to  re- 
flect and  to  study  the  events  of  the 
Holocaust  so  that  such  events  may 
never  be  repeated. 


It  is  ironic  that  a  word  can,  in  time, 
come  to  mean  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to 
mean.  "Cleave,"  which  can  mean 
either  to  cut  apart  or  to  come  togeth- 
er, is  one  example,  and  "Holocaust," 
which  once  referred  to  a  purifying  fire 
from  God,  now  refers  to  a  Satanic,  des- 
picable and  unconscionable  act  by  one 
group  against  an  entire  people,  and 
while  the  holocaust  of  Biblical  times 
scourged  those  who  treated  Gods  laws 
in  a  cavalier  way.  the  modern  Holo- 
caust was  visited  upon  the  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  opposite 
reason— because^hey  refused  to  dis- 
avow God's  laws  or  surrender  their 
heritage. 

The  Holocaust  is  the  ultimate  act  of 
racism,  genocide  honed  to  a  precise  sci- 
ence. The  Holocaust  refers  to  the  sys- 
tematic murder  of  6  million  Jews  by 
the  Nazis  and  their  accomplices  from 
1933  to  1945. 

To  be  sure,  other  people  suffered  se- 
verely during  World  War  II.  We  dare 
not  forget  the  millions  of  soldiers  who 
were  starved  to  death  by  the  Nazis,  or 
the  countless  numbers  of  gypsies  and 
European  nationals  who  were  put  to 
death  or  who  died  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

The  Holocaust,  however,  was  not  an 
act  of  war.  The  planned  extermination 
of  Jews  was  not  connected  to  any  mili- 
tary operation.  It  served  no  strategic 
purpose.  Others  died  in  World  War  II, 
but  only  the  Jews  died  in  the  Holo- 
caust. My  friends,  it  is  essential  that 
we  keep  the  memory  of  that  event 
alive.  It  is  essential  that  we  teach  its 
lessons  to  our  children  and  that  we,  as 
leaders  of  the  greatest  and  freest 
Nation  on  Earth,  never  turn  away 
from  those  lessons. 

The  Holocaust  is  example  par  excel- 
lence of  Lord  Acton's  caveat— "power 
tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power,  to 
corrupt  absolutely."  Let  no  one  have 
too  much  power.  Let  no  nation,  no 
ruler,  no  idea,  no  system  have  power 
without  checks  and  balances  lest  we 
repeat  history.  The  Holocaust  makes 
vivid  the  truth  of  that  message.  West- 
ern civilization  depends  upon  a  fine 
balance  between  social  law  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  between  civic  concerns 
and  individual  freedoms.  When  that 
balance  is  skewed,  disaster  ensues. 

The  Nazis  showed  us  how  public  law 
can  be  used  destructively.  In  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  it  can  be  fashioned 
to  deprive  people  of  liberty  first  and 
then  of  life.  It  can  serve  to  pervert  and 
corrupt  if  justice  is  not  its  goal.  In  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  the  uncon- 
trolled, the  unbalanced,  the  law  can 
undo  persons,  societies,  and  even  civili- 
zation itself.  That  is  the  message  left 
to  us  by  the  Holocaust.  It  is  a  message 
that  we  must  pass  along  to  tomorrows 
leaders. 

The  Holocaust  also  teaches  us  about 
lies  and  the  terrible  power  of  lies.  No 
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lie  is  too  inhuman,  too  cruel,  too 
absurd  to  be  believed  if  it  is  told  often 
enough  and  backed  by  terror. 

The  Holocaust  must  be  remembered. 
Its  terrible  truths  must  serve  as  a  last- 
ing reminder  that  the  survival  of  civili- 
zation depends  upon  the  survival  of 
each  and  every  group  of  people  and 
that  if  we  are  each  others  keepers,  we 
can  also  become  each  other's  killers. 

Of  course,  suffering  was  not  the  only 
legacy  of  the  Holocaust.  In  remember- 
ing those  who  died  during  those  terri- 
ble years,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  survived.  Their  triumph  over 
death  remains  a  lasting  memorial  to 
the  enduring  nature  of  human  life  and 
to  the  finest  qualities  of  the  human 
spirit.  These  survivors  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  abandon  hope  even  when  all 
hope  seemed  lost.  That  stubbornness 
became  a  kind  of  courage,  and  it  was 
that  courage  which  allowed  them  to 
cheat  the  Nazi  death  machine  of  its  ul- 
timate goal— the  total  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  race. 

The  story  of  the  Holocaust  abounds 
with  incidents  of  personal  heroism.  To 
our  generation,  which  is  still  searching 
for  heroes,  the  Holocaust  offers 
heroes  and  heroines  by  the  dozen.  To 
maintain  sanity  in  a  world  gone  mad  is 
itself  heroic.  Look  at  how  many  es- 
caped to  the  inescapable.  Remember 
the  thousands  who  resisted  the  irresis- 
table.  Hear  the  many  who  lived  to  de- 
scribe the  indescribable.  To  learn  from 
them  is  vital  if  we  are  to  grow  as  a  civ- 
ilized people. 

And  not  all  of  the  heroes  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust were  Jewish.  There  were  heroic 
Christians,  too,  like  the  Danes  and 
Swedes  who  rescued  7,000  Jews  and 
the  common  folk  who  braved  great 
danger  to  offer  refuge  to  fugitives 
from  the  Nazis.  These  were  not  saints 
who  cared  nothing  about  their  own 
lives  or  safely.  They  were  simply  good 
people  whose  integrity  and  values  left 
them  no  choice  but  to  act.  To  act 
righteously  when  the  world  is  wrong, 
bravely  and  forthrightly  when  the 
world  is  craven,  is  to  be  truly  Chris- 
tian, truly  Jewish,  truly  human,  truly 
secular,  truly  holy. 

Our  children  must  know  that  no 
matter  how  dark  the  night,  dawn  will 
arrive.  I  had  the  opportunity  last  year 
to  visit  Yad  Vashem.  Israels  memorial 
to  the  Holocaust.  No  experience  is  so 
penetrating  and  so  totally  overwhelm- 
ing than  to  stand  in  that  cavernous 
memorial  and  remember. 

There  is  a  saying,  I  am  told,  which  is 
attributed  to  an  ancient  rabbi.  A 
person,  he  said,  should  have  at  all 
times  two  scraps  of  paper  in  his  pock- 
ets. On  one  scrap  should  be  written, 
"dust  and  ashes,  ashes  and  dust  am  I." 
The  other  should  say,  "for  my  sake 
wais  the  world  created." 

This  is  to  teach  us  that  we  each  have 
a  right  to  be  here  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  is  responsible,  totally 
responsible,  for  this  world  of  ours. 


So  here  is  the  moral  of  the  Holo- 
caust. If  we  are  not  all  teachers,  if  we 
are  not  all  purveyors  of  the  truth, 
seekers  of  justice  for  all  and  makers -of 
peace  between  all,  if  we  are  not  all  re- 
sponsible for  this  world  which  was  cre- 
ated just  for  our  sake. 

Then  ashes  and  dust,  dust  and  ashes 
are  we.  That  message  is  an  American 
message  and  a  message  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Thank  you.» 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
40  years  have  passed  since  we  became 
fully  aware  of  the  crimes  that  the 
Nazis  committed  against  humanity 
with  scientific  precision.  Never  before 
in  man's  often  violent  history  had  we 
known  of  a  horror  of  such  magnitude. 
In  all  that  time,  our  collective  sense  of 
revulsion,  outrage,  and  disbelief  has 
never  diminished  for  this  is  a  hurt 
which  time  can  never  fully  heal. 

But  our  reaction  now  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holocaust  is  often  to  hide 
our  emotions  deep  inside,  to  try  to 
keep  them  far  below-  the  surface  of  our 
daily  lives.  We  speak  out  against  such 
horrors  but  we  do  so  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  delicate  balance  of 
our  emotions.  But  if  we  are  to  prevent 
such  madness  from  ever  darkening  our 
world  again,  we  must  force  ourselves 
away  from  the  comfort  of  our  daily 
lives  and  remember  the  suffering  and 
indignities  of  those  who  were  lost. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  observe 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust  each  year.  We 
remember  those  brave  men,  women, 
and  children  whose  precious  lives  were 
destroyed  in  one  stroke.  We  reflect  on 
the  greatness  and  beauty  tho.se  indi- 
viduals might  have  known  had  their 
lives  not  been  cut  short.  But  more  im- 
portant, we  force  ourselves  to  think 
about  those  terrible  times  so  that  man 
will  never  again  commit  such  heinous 
crimes  against  his  fellow  man. 

We  remember  those  millions  with  a 
great  sense  of  loss  but  from  this  sad- 
ness we  draw  strength  and  hope  for 
our  future.  Only  we  can  prevent  such 
tragedy.  The  observance  of  the  Days 
of  Remembrance  reminds  us  that  we 
must.» 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reflecting  over  the  course  of 
history,  I  am  struck  by  the  awesome 
scope  of  human  capability.  Indeed,  one 
needs  only  to  study  the  civilization  of 
ancient  Athens,  a  Shakespeare  .sonnet, 
or  the  circuitry  inside  a  microcomput- 
er to  appreciate  human  capacity  of  en- 
lightenment. Yet  there  have  been  too 
many  times  when  man  has  turned  his 
ingenuity  and  imagination  against  his 
fellow  man  as  he  did  in  Nazi  Germany. 
No  history  lesson  is  complete  without 
a  thorough  examination  of  our  dark- 
est moments. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  the  Holocaust  was  the  methodic 
ease  with  which  one  nation  sought  to 
exorcise  an  entire  race.  Hannah 
Arendt  referred  to  this  inclination  for 


unconscious  brutality  as  the  "banality 
of  evil."  In  spite  of  this  horrific  tend- 
ency, there  were  Holocaust  survivors. 
They  and  their  children  are  here 
today— in  America,  Israel  and  all  over 
the  world. 

Their  presence  means  something. 
Through  their  bravery,  valor,  and  will 
they  triumphed  over  the  banality  of 
those  who  sought  their  destruction. 
Their  survival  provides  the  hope  that 
we  can  rise  above  our  weakness.  Our 
reflections  on  the  Holocaust  cannot 
heal  the  wounded  or  restore  lives  yet 
through  them,  we  too,  fight  that  un- 
mitigated propensity  to  destroy  one 
another  without  a  second  thought. 
Simply  by  calling  to  consciousness  our 
own  weaknesses  we  acknowledge  the 
power  we  can  exercise  in  checking  the 
misapplication  of  our  capabilities  as 
human  beings. 

It  is  vital  to  our  society  that  every 
generation  be  encouraged  to  take  on 
such  introspection  and  reassessment 
of  its  powers  and  limitations.  For  it  is 
a  society  which  acknowledges  its 
blackest  historical  periods  and  openly 
admits  to  the  heinousness  of  such 
weaknesses  that  is  best  able  to  forge 
ahead  to  a  human  and  positive  future. 
It  is  only  with  a  realistic  recognition 
of  our  weaknesses  that  we  are  able  to 
comprehend  how  far  we  have  come 
and  how  far  we  have  to  go.» 
•  Mr.  REID.  As  Congressmen,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  us  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities on  the  steps  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol, whether  it  be  meeting  with  con- 
stituents or  joining  people  for  photo- 
graphs. 

Yet,  no  event  has  affected  me  more 
than  one  day,  during  the  spring  of 
1983,  when  I  joined  a  special  group  on 
those  historic  steps  for  another 
reason.  Though  I  stood  with  others, 
most  of  them  unknown  to  me,  none  of 
us  were  strangers.  For,  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  we  shared  a  purpose.  We 
shared  an  identity. 

We  had  united  ourselves  for  a  1-day 
fast  and  memorial  .service— a  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust  of  five 
decades  before— to  remind  our  own 
Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
freedom,  an  endowment  so  precious  to 
us  all,  is  not  universal. 

As  we  each  proudly  wore  the  name 
of  a  different  Soviet  refusenik— a 
person  who  is  repeatedly  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  Russia— the 
realities  of  personal  freedom  hastened 
my  heartbeat.  I  continued  to  visualize 
the  words  and  message  printed  on  a 
Bnai  Brith  pamphlet  that  I  had  stud- 
ied: 'Let  my  people  go.  If  you  forget 
them,  the  world  will  forget  them." 

I  had  learned  that  these  freedom- 
seeking  Russian  Jews,  who  only  seek 
the  right  to  practice  their  culture  and 
faith  without  harassment,  are  isolated, 
alone  and  persecuted.  Yet.  despite  the 
constant  deprivations  of  religious  edu- 
cation,   culture,    and    lifestyle,    these 


people  continue  to  demonstrate  the  ul 
timate    qualities    of    bravery.    They 
never  abandon  their  faith;  this  is  the 
foundation   of   their   commitment    to 
freedom. 

Strong  commitment  to  faith  and 
freedom,  however,  is  not  new  for  the 
Jews.  Their  struggle  against  the  de- 
structive forces  of  World  War  II— 
a  struggle  for  existence  that  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  6  million  Jews- 
has  left  a  painful  brand  on  the  history 
and  conscience  of  the  world. 

The  Holocaust  represented  an  un- 
precedented governmental  policy  to 
purge  from  the  human  race  all  people 
with  Jewish  blood  in  their  veins,  re- 
gardless of  the  economic,  political,  re- 
ligious or  military  views  or  circum- 
stances. 

But,  the  consequences  for  all  free  so- 
cieties, and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
by  participants  and  bystanders  alike, 
can  and  must  be  generalized.  Because 
of  this  need  to  remember  the  atroc- 
ities, so  that  they  will  never  be  repeat- 
ed, we  will  one  day  be  able  to  experi- 
ence and  recall  this  historical  devasta- 
tion through  the  everpresence  of  a 
permanent  reminder— the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  Mall. 

There  is  probably  no  more  befitting 
location  for  this  memorial  than  Wash- 
ington, which  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
the  United  States,  but,  truly,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  free  world.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  should  preserve  this  history, 
for,  at  least  45,000  concentration  camp 
survivors  call  this  country  home— a 
place  where  they  sought  and  found 
freedom. 

As  an  American  who  has  never  had 
my  own  freedoms  withheld,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  how  a  coun- 
try could  deprive  its  people  of  their 
basic  human  right  to  maintain  their 
own  religion  and  culture,  or  the  right 
to  leave  a  country  that  is  denying 
them  their  heritage. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  people 
of  the  free  world  must  speak  out  for 
them.  We  must  demonstrate  for  them. 
We  must  continue  to  do  what  we  can 
to  guarantee  that,  indeed,  they  are  not 
forgotten. » 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  6  million  Jewish  victims  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  and  the  survivors  of 
that  atrocity.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  my 
other  colleagues  for  holding  this  spe- 
cial order  today.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member the  tragedy  of  40  years  ago  on 
this  Yom  Hashoa,  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  Holocaust,  so  that  soci- 
ety never  again  repeats  this  blemish 
on  history. 

So  often  we  denounce  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  when  we  discuss 
human  rights.  Today,  in  every  nation 
of  the  world  there  are  evident  human 
rights  violations  directed  toward  race, 
color  and  creed.  Even  more  significant 
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is  our  obligation  as  human  beings  to 
recall  past  indiscretions  to  prevent 
their  happening  again.  The  inhuman- 
ity committed  against  the  Jewish 
people  when  Hitler  reigned  in  Germa- 
ny almost  eradicated  a  race,  a  religion, 
and  a  people. 

Jews  traditionally  remember  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet  during  holidays 
and  celebrations.  Never  should  a  Jew- 
forget  the  times  in  ancient  Egypt 
when  their  lives  were  made  bitter  with 
forced  labor.  We  remember  the  bitter 
in  times  of  joy  because  life  is  inter- 
twined with  joy  and  sadness,  sickness 
and  health,  blessings  and  unforesee- 
able difficulties.  Thus,  today,  we  all 
should  remember  the  suffering  of  all 
peoples,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  so 
that  no  people  are  again  threatened 
with  extinction. 

My  family  suffered  personal  losses 
as  many  other  families  did.  The  Holo- 
caust changed  the  face  of  Judaism  and 
history.  Families  were  separated,  vil- 
lages and  communities  were  destroyed, 
and  Jewish  objects  of  religious  and 
family  life  were  confiscated.  The 
Jewish  heritage  suffered  a  violation, 
family  histories,  and  heirlooms  were 
lost  never  to  be  recovered.  As  a  Jew- 
and  as  an  active  member  of  the  Jewish 
community,  I  stand  here  with  great 
sadness  that  so  many  people  were  up- 
rooted, imprisoned,  tortured,  and  mur- 
dered. 

God  bless  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. We  have  not  forgotten.  God 
bless  the  survivors.  We  will  not 
forget. • 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  in  this  special 
order  for  the  "Days  of  Remembrance 
of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 

The  Torah,  the  Five  Books  of  Moses. 
admonishes  all  to  -zakhor,  "  to  remem- 
ber. As  we  are  about  to  observe  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising  and  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  re- 
member and  to  reflect  on  the  terrible 
and  tragic  events  that  befell  the  Jews 
of  Europe  some  40-odd  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  use  this  oc- 
casion to  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  future  that  such  a  Holocaust  will 
never  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holocaust  defies 
undenstanding  and  comprehension 
even  today.  Never  before  in  human 
history  had  genocide  on  such  a  grand 
scale  been  an  all-pervasive,  govern- 
ment-directed and  organized,  bureau- 
cratic policy,  totally  unrestricted  and 
unchecked  by  moral,  religious,  ethical, 
and  judicial  restraints.  The  Holocaust 
was  a  central  act  of  state  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Adolf  Hitler 
planned  and  asked  for  the  Final  Solu- 
tion—the death  of  every  single  Jew, 
and  even  now  the  horror  of  his  obses- 
sion and  the  fact  that  so  many  carried 
out  his  orders  to  exterminate  are  loo 
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much  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp- 
but  we  must  remember. 

We  must  recall  what  happened  in 
the  death  camps  of  Auschwitz. 
Bergen-Belsen.  Maijdanek,  Treblinka. 
and  others,  all  of  whose  names  today 
are  synonymous  with  human  suffering 
and  torture.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
mass  murder  and  inhuman  conditions 
that  were  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in 
the  ghettos  of  Warsaw,  Vilna,  and 
other  European  ghettos,  and  in  the 
now  infamous  places  such  as  Babi-Yar. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  world  in  1940,  6  million  people, 
including  1  million  Jewish  children, 
were  systematically  and  ruthlessly  put 
to  death.  Apart  from  this  inconceiv- 
able loss,  we  must  also  remember  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  Jewish  com- 
munities, houses  of  worship,  libraries, 
universities,  social  service  organiza- 
tions, and  civic  groups.  The  gas  cham- 
bers, the  crematoria,  the  medical  ex- 
periments on  Jewish  children,  the 
squalid  life  in  the  death  camps,  and 
all  the  death  machines  of  the  Nazis 
seem  so  unreal,  yet  they  were  a  reality 
to  an  entire  race  of  men,  women,  and 
children  selected  to  die. 

Even  now-,  the  events  of  the  Holo- 
caust remain  a  reality  to  those  who 
were  lucky  or  fortunate  or  brave 
enough  to  have  survived  Hitler's  hell 
on  Earth.  Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  sur- 
vivors. They  have  u.sed  the  memory  of 
that  painful  experience  to  reach  out 
and  to  seek  fellow-  survivors  to  enjoy 
life  and  to  help  ease  the  pain  and 
burden  of  losing  their  loved  ones  and 
friends  in  the  death  camps.  The  survi- 
vors have  not  stood  idly  by  and  asked 
for  our  pity.  To  the  contrary,  they 
have  overcome  the  destruction  and  the 
suffering  and  have  gone  on  to  raise 
families  and  to  become  outstanding 
members  of  their  communities.  De- 
spite the  immeasurable  suffering  in- 
flicted upon  them,  many  have  not  lost 
their  belief  in  God  and  their  identity 
with  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order 
should  not  only  serve  as  a  memorial  to 
the  martyred  6  million,  but  should  in- 
spire us  to  a  reaffirmation  of  life  and 
of  the  hope  that  man  will  never  again 
witness  such  atrocities.  We  must  never 
forget  what  happened  in  those  death 
camps.  We  must  reach  out  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  everyone  else's  children 
and  remind  them  of  what  happened  to 
the  Jews  of  Europe  during  World  War 
II.  We  must  speak  out  now-  against 
those  voices  being  heard  today  who 
are  denying  that  there  ever  w-as  a  Hol- 
ocaust or  that  the  blame  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Holocaust  lies  with  the 
Jewish  people.  As  we  remember  that 
great  tragedy  of  the  6  million,  as  we 
remember  the  heroism  exhibited  by 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighters  in  their 
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hopeless    struggle    against    the    Nazi  derstanding.   We  commend   them   for  Just  last  year,  hundreds  of  anti-Se- 
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tant  memory.  The  flame  of  anger  and 
indignation  concerning  the  near  de- 
struction of  a  people  must  never  die. 
We  must  never  forget— else  such  hor- 
rors   will    surelv    he    reneateri      Npvpr 


6,000,000    Jews    in    Germany.    In    the 
eyes  of  God,  lives  are  precious  in  any 
circumstance. 
So    when    we    remember    the    Holo- 
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ago.  We  must  work  to  alleviate  those 
conditions  which  could  create  an  envi- 
ronment capable  of  spawning  the  evil 
of  the  Nazi  era.  That  is  our  vigil  to 
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hopeless  struggle  against  the  Nazi 
hordes,  we  must  insure  that  never 
again  will  such  murder  be  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.* 

•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  gather  to  remember,  to 
honor,  and  to  mourn  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  of  European  Jewry.  The 
fact  that  this  has  become  an  annual 
event  is  significant.  It  means  that  this 
Congress  recognizes  the  horrific  di- 
mensions of  events  that  occurred  40 
years  ago;  how  could  we  do  otherwise? 
But  is  also  illustrates  our  understand- 
ing that  we  must  do  more  than  identi- 
fy the  evil  of  the  past,  we  must  re- 
member it. 

By  remembering,  we  insure  that  the 
world  never  forgets  that  a  people  and 
a  culture  were  destroyed  for  ail  time. 
There  are  still  Jews  today,  but  the 
world  that  encompassed  the  Jews  of 
Europe  will  never  return.  During  the 
Nazi  reign  two-thirds  of  all  the  Jews  in 
Europe  were  destroyed:  with  them 
died  a  cultural  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years.  Although  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence has  been  extinguished,  ihey  will 
never  be  completely  gone  as  long  as  we 
remember. 

Members  in  this  Chamber  know 
better  than  most  that  the  public  never 
likes  to  be  reminded  of  unsettling  or 
bad  news.  This  is  one  time  when  they 
must  have  the  facts  placed  before 
them.  This  is  one  issue  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  about.  As  lawmakers 
we  must  also  review  the  facts,  because 
the  Holocaust  was  based  firmly  in  Nazi 
law. 

The  laws  were  written  to  define 
Jews,  to  determine  how  Jews  would  be 
treated:  then,  step  by  step,  the  Jews 
were  denied  their  rights.  They  lost 
their  jobs,  they  could  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  society.  Next,  they  lost 
their  property,  or  were  forced  to  sell 
their  titles,  claims,  and  ownership.  Fi- 
nally they  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  society  and  crowded  into  ghet- 
tos: after  that  the  mass  killing  began. 
In  Eastern  Europe,  the  process  some- 
times was  not  so  orderly.  Teams  of  se- 
curity police  would  rove  from  town  to 
town  simply  exterminating  the  Jewish 
population.  The  expropriation  of  land 
and  property  followed  later. 

When  we  look  back  on  these  events 
we  do  so  not  to  magnify  this  catastro- 
phe above  all  others  that  resulted 
from  the  Nazi  era.  But  this  evil  was 
unique  among  all  the  others.  The  de- 
struction of  the  European  Jews  was  a 
cold  and  careful  implementation  of  a 
policy.  Vast  bureaucratic  machinery 
was  created  to  carry  out  that  goal. 
And  every  aspect  of  the  murder, 
within  the  context  of  the  Third  Reich, 
was  perfectly  legal. 

There  are  many  things  to  remember 
about  the  Holocaust.  These  are  only 
some  of  them.  As  we  commemorate 
the  casualties  of  this  abomination,  we 
should  celebrate  its  survivors.  These 
witnesses  contribute  much  to  our  un- 


derstanding. We  commend  them  for 
their  courage  and  their  ability  to 
maintain  their  humanity  after  experi- 
encing unimaginable  evil.  Today  we  let 
them  know  that  we  will  not  forget.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this 
special  order  commemorating  Yom 
Ha'shoa,  the  'Days  of  Remembrance." 
While  this  day  is  ladened  with  bitter- 
ness and  unbearable  memories,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  the  survivors  of  this 
tragedy  in  honoring  the  dead  and  cele- 
brating life. 

Todays  Remembrance  is  important, 
first  and  foremost,  so  that  present  and 
future  generations  will  not  forget  the 
horror  that  engulfed  millions  of  Jews 
just  40  years  ago.  The  events  sur- 
rounding the  Holocaust  were  unprece- 
dented in  human  history,  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  depths  of  destruction  and 
cruelty  that  can  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  human  soul  is  critical  to  ensuring 
that  it  never  happen  again. 

The  Holocaust  was  more  than  a 
crime  against  God  and  humanity.  It 
was  an  instance  where  genocide 
became  an  all-pervasive  Government 
policy  unaffected  by  territorial  or  eco- 
nomic advantage  and  unchecked  by 
moral  or  religious  constraints.  The  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  an  overriding  obsession  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  transcending  even  the 
goal  of  victory  in  war.  Even  after  the 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  on  the  Rus- 
sion  front,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  Germans  had  lost  the  war.  Hitler 
pursued  the  final  solution. 

And  all  of  this  occurred  just  40  years 
ago— 40  years  in  the  course  of  man- 
kind is  a  very  short  timespan.  yet  it  is 
enough  time  so  that  a  majority  of  the 
worlds  population  has  no  personal 
recollection  of  these  events.  So.  it  is 
imperative  that  we  remember.  We 
must  remember  the  number— 6  million 
Jews  died,  two  out  of  three  residing  in 
Europe  and  one-third  of  the  world's 
Jewish  population,  along  with  count- 
less others  who  were  victims  of  a  dark 
inferno  that  swallowed  Europe.  And, 
we  must  remember  the  places— Ausch- 
witz, Dachau,  Majdanek,  Bergen- 
Belsen,  Buchenwald,  and  others.  The 
Torah  admonishes  us  to  "zakhor," 
that  is,  to  remember— and  remember 
we  must. 

Nonetheless,  while  we  remember  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  those  who 
perished,  we  also  must  remember  be- 
cause the  ghosts  of  the  Holocaust  are 
very  much  alive  and  walking  among  us 
throughout  the  world  today.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  a  growing  trend  of  racial 
and  religious  intolerance,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  For  if  one  lesson  of 
the  Holocaust  must  not  be  lost,  it  is 
that  the  human  hatred  that  occurred 
was  unleashed  as  much  by  inaction 
and  complacency  as  by  the  heinous 
ideology  of  its  perpetrators. 


Just  last  year,  hundreds  of  anti-Se- 
mitic incidents  were  reported  nation- 
wide. These  incidents  ranged  from 
vandalism  and  cemetery  desecrations 
to  arson  and  bombings.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  an  alarming  rise  in  the 
number  of  anti-Semitic  occurrences  in 
Western  Europe,  including  everything 
from  swastika  graffiti  to  machinegun 
murders.  While  these  crimes  have  led 
to  tougher  enforcement  and  better 
laws,  the  fact  that  they  occurred  at  all 
is  a  tragedy  that  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

And  so.  today  we  have  much  to  re- 
member. We  remember  the  destruc- 
tion, death,  and  cruelty  of  the  Holo- 
caust. But,  we  also  remember  the  gal- 
lant heroism  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  face  of  hopeless  odds  in  resisting 
the  Nazi  exterminators.  We  remember 
the  survivors,  and  we  celebrate  the 
joys  of  life  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
strength  of  the  human  spirit  with 
them.  But,  we  also  remember  that  con- 
stant vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  type  of  incidents  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing which  shows  the  same  hatred 
and  cruelty  as  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Nazis. 

Finally,  we  remember  the  impor- 
tance of  standing  up  against  tyranny 
so  that  the  principles  we  believe  in. 
and  freedom  itself,  can  be  sustained.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  remember,  and  that  is  a 
lesson  we  must  never  forget.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  years  special  order 
to  commemorate  Yom  Ha'shoa,  or  a 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  51  years 
have  passed  since  Hitler  first  seized 
power  and  moved  a  nation  to  frenzy. 
His  reign  of  terror  and  bloodshed 
lasted  12  years:  12  years  in  which 
Hitler  methodically  planned  his  final 
solution:  the  exterminaton  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Through  such  tools  as 
mass  murders  and  graves,  gas  cham- 
bers, crematoriums,  and  institutional- 
ized slavery,  he  almost  accomplished 
his  goal.  It  was  estimated  in  1944.  by 
Heinrich  Himmler  in  a  dispatch  to 
Eichman.  that  over  6  million  Jews  had 
been  exterminated  to  date,  thus  reduc- 
ing European  Jewry  by  approximately 
two-thirds. 

Thirty-nine  years  have  passed  since 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers  by  the 
Allies.  Already,  a  generation  has  suc- 
ceeded the  original  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  concentration  camps 
are  now  nothing  but  ruins  and  tourist 
sites.  Hitler  is  dead  and  the  mass 
graves  have  been  bulldozed  over.  No 
more  do  we  hear  the  fanatical  talk  of 
final  solutions  by  frenzied  crowds. 
Rather,  with  the  passing  of  time,  all 
has  become  settled  and  quiet.  It  is 
therein  that  lies  the  danger.  We  must 
never  become  so  complacent  that  the 
Holocaust  becomes  nothing  but  a  dis- 


tant memory.  The  flame  of  anger  and 
indignation  concerning  the  near  de- 
struction of  a  people  must  never  die. 
We  must  never  forget— else  such  hor- 
rors will  surely  be  repeated.  Never 
again  should  any  people  be  the  victims 
of  such  heinous  and  inhuman  crimes 
to  suit  the  purpose  of  any  final  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  com- 
pletely support  such  special  orders  as 
this  one  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
Robert  Garcia,  the  Evening  of  Com- 
memoration through  the  Performing 
Arts,  the  Day  of  Remembrance  Civic 
Ceremony  and  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial.  Only 
through  actions  such  as  these  and 
mass  education  can  we  combat  the 
fading  memory  that  accompanies  time. 

My  friends,  this  Yom  Ha'shoa  I 
appeal  to  you  to  take  the  lime  to  re- 
flect on  the  Holocaust.  Think  of  the 
death  camps,  the  useless  and  cruel 
deaths,  the  indignities,  the  resistance 
of  a  people  and  remember  the  chil- 
dren. Never  forget  the  over  1  million 
children  who  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  Remember  all  those  who 
were  murdered  merely  to  complete  a 
fanatic  and  insane  plan.  Remember- 
so  that  it  will  never  happen  again.* 
*  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  remember 
the  Holocaust.  Most  of  us  ha\e  a  diffi- 
cult time  digging  back  40  years  into 
the  past.  But  Holocaust  survivors  have 
no  trouble  at  all  remembering  even 
the  smallest  details  of  the  most  terri- 
ble part  of  World  War  II. 

And  perhaps  even  more  tragic  than 
their  memories  are  our  own  memories 
of  how  we  knew  what  was  happening, 
and  did  little  or  nothing  to  help  them. 
Their  ships  sailed  to  our  shores  and 
we  turned  them  away.  Our  planes  flew 
over  the  incinerators  at  Auschwitz, 
taking  photographs,  but  dropping  no 
bombs. 

We  look  back  on  the  war  and  con- 
gratulate ourselves  for  the  victory. 
But  there  was  no  victory  for  the  mil- 
lions who  met  death  in  the  camps.  And 
the  victory  for  those  who  survived  was 
haunted  by  memories  of  those  outside 
the  camps  who  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened but  did  not  lend  a  hand. 

For  40  years,  survivors  have  deter- 
mined to  insure  that  this  never  hap- 
pens again.  And  that  means  that  it 
never  happens  again  to  any  people  of 
any  race  in  any  nation.  Never  again. 

Of  course,  the  threat  of  holocaust  is 
always  with  us.  And  the  threat  of  hol- 
ocaust is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
threat  of  genocide. 

Whether  the   threat   occurs   in   the 

Soviet    Union    of   Southeast    Asia   or 

with   Indians   in   Nicaragua,   we  must 

join  the  Holocaust  survivors  in  saying, 

"Never  again." 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  ration- 
alize that  the  lives  of  600  Indians  in 
Central  America  or  600,000  refugees  in 
Kampuchea  are  not  as  important  as 


6,000.000  Jews  in  Germany.  In  the 
eyes  of  God,  lives  are  precious  in  any 
circumstance. 

So  when  we  remember  the  Holo- 
caust and  those  who  did  and  did  not 
survive,  let  us  also  remember  the  pos- 
sibility of  holocaust  in  our  own  day 
and  in  the  days  ahead. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  how  it 
happened,  how  we  looked  the  other 
way,  and  that  the  survivors  in  our 
midst  force  us  to  face  the  truth.  If  this 
ever  happens  again,  it  will  be  because 
good  men  and  women  knew  and  did 
nothing  to  stop  it. 

We  cannot  let  that  happen.* 
*  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues  as  we  pause 
from  our  daily  routines  to  remember 
the  6  million  Jews  and  other  ethnic, 
religious,  and  political  groups  annihi- 
lated in  Europe  during  the  Nazi  reign 
of  terror. 

This  time  has  been  set  aside  by  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Garcia  and  my  other 
colleagues  as  part  of  the  national  ob- 
servance which  began  yesterday,  April 
29,  with  Holocaust  Remembrance  Day. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  highly  for 
their  efforts  to  insure  that  this  legisla- 
tive body  does  its  part  in  remembering 
the  victims  of  so  great  a  tragedy.  As 
representatives  of  this  great  Nation 
that  has  long  been  the  symbol  of  hope 
and  freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world,  we  cannot  help  but  ac- 
knowledge our  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  are 
never  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  as  simple  as  re- 
membering the  people  who  lost  their 
lives  because  they  were  born  into  a 
certain  religious  or  cultural  group.  It 
is  not  enough  to  commemorate  the 
courage  and  strength  of  spirit  of  those 
who  risked  their  lives  to  save  others 
from  a  terrible  fate.  Unless  we  are  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  live  today  which  could  once 
again  give  rise  to  such  a  terrible  trage- 
dy, we  are  not  truly  honoring  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  died.  The 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
today  being  persecuted  for  trying  to 
emigrate,  the  Bahais  in  Iran  who  are 
being  killed  indiscriminately  for  refus- 
ing to  disavow  their  religious  heritage, 
and  their  fellow  human  beings  all  over 
the  world  who  are  being  hunted  down 
and  oppressed  are  all  the  inheritors  of 
the  legacy  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his 
fellow  man— a  legacy  which  spawned 
the  Holocaust. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  home  in  Amsterdam  where 
Anne  Frank  and  her  family  lived  in 
hiding  and  in  terror  of  the  Nazi  occup- 
tion  troops.  The  home  is  a  living  me- 
morial to  tell  the  terrible  story  of  the 
Holocaust,  so  that  new  generations 
will  never  allow  this  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  econom- 
ic, political,  and  social  unrest  in  the 
world  today  that  could  yet  engender 
another  tragedy  like  that  of  40  years 


ago.  We  must  work  to  alleviate  those 
conditions  which  could  create  an  envi- 
ronment capable  of  spawning  the  evil 
of  the  Nazi  era.  That  is  our  vigil  to 
keep  for  the  world  today,  and  our  duty 
to  those  whose  memory  we  honor.* 

*  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1930's  was  one  of  the  darkest  eras  in 
human  history.  The  world  economy 
was  suffering  from  the  most  severe  de- 
pression of  the  20th  century.  Hunger 
was  fast  becoming  a  way  of  life  around 
the  world,  and  world  tensions  were  at 
a  dangerously  high  level  due  to  the 
dissatisfaction  many  people  felt  with 
the  economic  policies  of  established 
governments.  The  climax  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction was  the  rise  of  the  Nazi 
Party  to  power  in  Germany. 

The  fascist  Nazi  regime  represented 
all  that  Americans  abhor.  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's dedication  to  the  establishment 
of  a  German  empire  and  the  creation 
of  a  so-called  superrace  for  this  empire 
was  the  antithesis  of  the  goals  and 
ideals  which  underlie  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  our  Christian-Judaic  herit- 
age. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains 
too  many  examples  of  cruel  and  pre- 
meditated persecution  of  ethnic  and 
religious  groups.  Jewish  people 
through  the  centuries  have  been  the 
victim  of  such  persecution,  but  human 
history  records  no  persecution  as  evil, 
debased,  and  widespread  as  that  in- 
flicted on  the  Jews  by  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  Nazi  henchmen.  Not  only  did 
Hitler  intend  to  remove  Jews  from  his 
"perfect  society."  he  openly  pro- 
claimed that  he  intended  to  extermi- 
nate them  as  he  added  more  and  more 
conquered  territory  to  the  Nazi 
empire. 

The  people  of  the  world  must  never 
forget  the  Holocaust.  The  memories  of 
Treblinka,  Buchenwald.  Auschwitz, 
and  Dachau,  as  horrible  as  they  are. 
must  remain  in  our  minds  so  that  we 
can  understand  the  horror  associated 
with  a  repressive  totalitarian  regime. 

Even  today,  some  Jews  are  not  at 
peace.  Israel,  our  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  under  nearly  constant  terrorist 
attack.  In  addition,  few  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  allowed  to  emigrate 
to  join  their  families  and  friends  in 
other  nations,  particularly  Israel.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  ad- 
dress this  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
community. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  observe  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust,  let  us  reflect  upon 
the  pain  and  horror  experienced  by 
the  Jews,  and  other  people  who  were 
subjected  to  the  barbaric  and  obscene 
fascist  persecution.  As  a  humane, 
peace-loving  society,  America  must  be 
ever  vigilant  and  exert  itself  to  deter 
such  crimes  against  humanity.* 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
this  body  today  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  but  also  as  a  member  of 
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the  Jewish  community. 
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I  rise  in  order 
to  remember,  honor,  and  commemo- 
rate those  fellow  Jews  who  perished  in 
the  most  tragic  event  ever  to  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
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our  determination  to  protect  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  all  people  in  all 
places. 

The    Days    of    Remembrance    were 
marked     yesterday     in     New     Haven, 
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And  join  me  in  pledging  anew:  'Never 
again.  "* 

*  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  darkest  pages  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind  are  those  that  mark  the 
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save  those  endangered  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  We  closed  our  eyes  and  ears 
and  hearts  to  the  horrors  of  that  time. 
The  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  must  be 
taught  from  generation  to  generation 
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government  policy,  unaffected  by  ter- 
ritorial or  economic  advantage  and  un- 
checked by  moral  or  religious  con- 
straints. The  Holocaust  was  the  sys- 
tematic   extermination    of    6    million 
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the  Jewish  community.  I  rise  in  order 
to  remember,  honor,  and  commemo- 
rate those  fellow  Jews  who  perished  in 
the  most  tragic  event  ever  to  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
also  to  celebrate  the  ideal  of  Jewish 
identity  and  distinctiveness. 

Chanukah.  Purim,  Passover,  Tisha 
BAv.  these  holidays  throughout  the 
Jewish  calendar  all  have  at  least  one 
thing  in  common.  They  commemorate 
an  important  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  people:  Adaptability  tempered 
with  continuity.  For  on  each  of  these 
occasions  a  malicious  attact  or  an  at- 
tempted genocide  was  made  on  the 
Jewish  people.  Yet.  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  the  Jewish  people  not  only 
survived  the  attack,  but  preserved 
their  traditions  as  well. 

Despite  the  long  history  of  persecu- 
tions and  attempted  genocides  made 
on  the  Jewish  people,  the  Holocaust 
was  allowed  to  happen  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  looked  the  other  way  in  a 
policy  of  isolation  and  professed  igno- 
rance. And  so  on  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance. I  ask  you  to  recall  once  more 
the  horrors  of  40  years  ago:  Remem- 
ber the  prison,  labor,  and  extermina- 
tion camps  where  4  million  Jews  were 
gassed  and  where  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion died  of  starvation,  disease,  and 
torture.  Dachau.  Oranienburg.  Ausch- 
witz. Buchenwald.  Bergen-Belsen. 
Treblinka.  and  Ravensbrueck  were 
only  a  few  of  the  countless  camps. 

Remember  those  individuals  that 
were  responsible  for  the  massive  dev- 
astation that  wa.s  allowed  to  occur: 
Not  only  Hitler,  but  also  Himmler. 
Diels,  Goering.  Eichman.  Horst  Schu- 
mann. Karl  Clauberg,  Gerhard 
Madaus,  Ernst  Kock,  August  Hirt, 
Odilo  Globocnik.  Their  legacy  of  hor- 
rors—advances in  mass  extermination 
and  human  experimentation  are  too 
cruel  to  be  believed. 

Remember  the  pseudonyms  em- 
ployed by  the  Nazis:  'Sonderbehan- 
dung"  which  literally  means  special 
treatment  but  a  term  which  came  to 
mean  execution:  "selektion"  the  sort- 
ing and  selection  of  those  to  die:  "de- 
sinfektion"  which  meant  gassing.  Re- 
member Zyklon  B.  a  gas  which  was  de- 
signed to  destroy  insects  but  which 
was  used  by  the  Nazis  to  destroy  Jews. 
Remember  the  crematoriums  and  the 
mass  graves.  Remember  the  horrors, 
remember  the  Holocaust. 

World  War  H  did  not  mark  the  end 
of  anti-Semitism.  Israel  has  fought 
four  wars  against  the  Arabs  in  her 
constant  struggle  for  survival  begin- 
ning in  1948  and  again  in  1956.  1967. 
and  19T3.  Israel  has  also  had  to  con- 
tend with  terrorist  groups  such  as  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  de- 
voted to  the  extermination  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Indeed,  the  100- 
member  Palestine  National  Council  re- 
wrote the  Palestine  National  Covenant 
in  1948  which  declares  in  article  9  that 
"armed  struggle  is  the  only  way  to  lib- 


erate Palestine  and  is  therefore  a 
strategy  and  not  tactics."  The  PLC  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  for  the 
slaughter  of  Israeli  athletes  in  the 
1972  Olympics  in  Munich.  Germany, 
but  has  proudly  taken  credit  for 
countless  other  attacks  on  innocent  ci- 
vilians. 

Israel,  however,  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try where  Jews  are  continuously  tar- 
geted. Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinue to  face  devastating  oppression 
by  the  repressive  regime  that  will  not 
let  them  practice  their  religion  or  emi- 
grate to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
constituents  and  nonconstituents 
alike,  urging  me  to  write  on  behalf  of 
a  friend  or  a  relative  so  that  he  or  she 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  be  reunited  in  Israel  with 
their  families. 

In  Ethiopia,  groups  such  as  the  Fala- 
sha  have  been  singled  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  oppression.  The  Jews 
living  in  Ethiopia  are  one  of  the  oldest 
Jewish  communities  in  existence.  Most 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  the  old  popu- 
lation of  250.000  Jews  in  Ethiopia  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  20,000  and 
those  survivors  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  their  synagogs  nor  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
world  has  had  to  bear  witness  to  nu- 
merous calamities  which  have  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  countless  Jewish  lives. 
No  region  has  been  granted  immunity 
from  anti-Semitism  be  it  the  Middle 
East.  Africa.  South  America,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Europe  or  even  our  own 
country. 

On  this  Day  of  Remembrance  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  not  only  remember  the  trage- 
dy of  the  Holocaust,  but  to  also  re- 
member and  commemorate  all  the 
other  tragedies  that  have  subjected 
the  Jewish  people  to  torture,  persecu- 
tion and  death.  Failure  to  do  so.  as  his- 
tory has  shown,  may  result  in  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  most  abominable 
chapter  of  man"s  history  to  date.  In 
our  endeavor  to  remember  and  ulti- 
mately prevent  a  future  holocaust  we 
must  not  falter,  we  must  not  fail.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  most 
solemn  and  awesome  days  of  the  year. 
On  these  days  we  remember  the  6  mil- 
lion people,  the  innocent  victims  of 
barbaric  racism,  who  were  exterminat- 
ed in  Nazi  death  camps. 

We  broke  ground  on  the  Mall  this 
morning  to  begin  construction  of  a 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  and 
Education  Center.  This  permanent, 
living  memorial  to  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  will  enable  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  to 
learn  of  the  ghastly  atrocity.  And  our 
collective  memory  of  the  Holocaust, 
the  darkest  moment  in  human  history, 
will  serve  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  The  memorial   will  embody 


our  determination  to  protect  the  civil 
and  human  rights  of  all  people  in  all 
places. 

The  Days  of  Remembrance  were 
marked  yesterday  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Place,  a  shrine  to  the  6  million  erected 
jointly  by  the  New  Haven  Jewish  Fed- 
eration and  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
This  modern,  free-flowing  structure, 
whifh  contains  ashes  from  the  ovens 
of  Auschwitz  in  its  base,  was  ringed  by 
1,500  people,  including  many  survivors 
of  the  camps  and  ghettos.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  address  this  gathering,  and  to 
give  tribute  there. 

On  the  Days  of  Remembrance  we  re- 
kindle our  memory  of  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  To  sustain  the  living,  to 
honor  the  dead,  we  shall  never 
forget. • 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  observing  a  Day  of 
Sorrowful  Remembrance  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  The  ceremonies 
taking  place  today  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
will  help  us  all  reflect  upon  the  horri- 
fying crimes  against  humanity  perpe- 
trated in  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  a  painful,  emotional  expe- 
rience to  look  back  to  a  time  40  years 
ago  when  almost  an  entire  people  per- 
ished under  Nazi  tyranny.  Six  million 
Jews  were  put  to  death— almost  all  of 
Europe's  Jewish  population.  Six  mil- 
lion victims  of  Hitlers  barbarism. 

These  horrifying  and  unspeakable 
crimes  must  never  be  forgotten  by 
anyone.  We  need  to  listen  to  those 
who  survived  this  carefully  planned, 
deliberate  genocide  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  lived  to  tell  the  truth  to 
recall  the  horrors  they  endured. 

Those  who  survived  have  a  harsh, 
but  vital  lesson  to  teach  every  one  of 
us:  That  lesson  is  that  these  evil 
crimes  man  committed  against  his 
fellow  man  must  never  be  forgotten. 
We  must  never  again  permit  such 
hatred,  bigotry,  and  barbaric  cruelty 
to  go  unchallenged.  All  of  us  here 
today,  as  Members  of  this  hallowed 
body,  have  a  special  obligation  to  help 
make  clear  to  the  world  the  brutal 
facts  of  this  terrible  atrocity:  the  pain 
and  suffering  6  million  Jews  endured 
must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  the  memory  of 
the  Holocaust  remains  fresh  in  all 
minds.  Part  of  our  efforts  today  will 
help  make  certain  we  understand  the 
importance  of  that  responsibility. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  prevent  such 
an  evil  from  recurring,  that  a  Holo- 
caust never  happens  again.  We  must 
remember.  We  must  be  willing  to  act 
to  make  sure  this  human  tragedy 
never  happens  again. 

On  this  Day  of  Remembrance.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  observe  the  exhibits 
at  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum, 
exhibits  brought   from   Yad  Vashem. 


And  join  me  in  pledging  anew:  "Never 
again."* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  darkest  pages  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind  are  those  that  mark  the 
Holocaust— the  systematic  slaughter 
of  6  million  Jewish  men.  women,  and 
children  during  World  War  II  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  minions. 

Would  that  this  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust 
be  unnecessary.  But,  it  is  necessary.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  recall  the  unprec- 
edented barbarism  of  the  Holocaust  so 
that  today's  generations— and  those 
yet  to  come— understand  what  can 
happen  when  hatred  overcomes 
reason. 

The  death  of  an  individual  moves  us. 
Yet,  the  enormity  of  the  Holocaust 
crimes  tends  to  desensitize  our  emo- 
tions. The  Holocaust,  so  overpowering 
in  numbers  killed  and  depravities  com- 
mitted, numbs  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
The  tableau  is  so  unbelieving  that  it 
becomes  only  a  surrealistic  nightmare 
from  the  newspapers  and  news  films 
of  a  past  to  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
let  this  happen  and  so  call  attention  to 
the  Holocaust,  lest  history  be  permit- 
ted another  atrocity  equal  or  greater. 

The  Holocaust  is  remembered  also  so 
we  do  not  forget  that  lesser  slaughters 
of  peoples  because  of  religion,  color,  or 
ethnic  origin  have  been  taking  place 
around  the  globe  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Along  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  perhaps,  we  in  this 
country  have  looked  the  other  way  or 
have  not  exerted  enough  effort  to  pre- 
vent future  slaughters  or  to  bring  to 
account  those  responsible. 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  haunted  con- 
stantly by  the  memories  recalled  when 
I  stood  at  the  Martyrs'  Shrine,  Yad 
Vashem,  in  Jerusalem.  In  that  cradle 
of  Christianity,  Yad  Vashem  stands  as 
an  unforgiving  reminder  of  how  far  we 
traveled  from  Bethlehem  to  Dachau, 
and  how  little  we  have  learned. 

The  civilized  world  can  do  better. 
We.  as  a  government  and  a  people,  can 
do  better.  We  must  do  better.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  communi- 
ties across  this  country  and  around 
the  world  gather  this  week  to  com- 
memorate Holocaust  Memorial  Day— 
Yom  Ha'shoa.  We  join  in  sharing  pain- 
ful memories  of  the  Holocaust.  We 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  suffered  im- 
measurably and  survived  and  to  those 
who  resisted,  spiritually  and  physical- 
ly, to  the  attempt  by  the  Nazis  to  an- 
nihilate the  Jewish  people.  And  today 
\S'e  grieve  for  the  more  than  6  million 
who  perished:  a  testimony  to  the 
lowest  form  of  barbarism  to  which 
man  can  sink. 

But  our  purpose  here  today  is  not 
just  to  mark  an  occasion  in  history,  an 
event  out  of  our  past.  We  are  here  to 
teach  a  lesson— that  the  circumstances 
of  the  Holocaust  could  have,  should 
have,  been  avoided.  America,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  did  not  do  enough  to 


save  those  endangered  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  We  closed  our  eyes  and  ears 
and  hearts  to  the  horrors  of  that  time. 
The  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  must  be 
taught  from  generation  to  generation 
so  that  humanity  will  never  forget, 
and  never  repeat,  the  catastrophic 
events  of  those  dark  days. 

Toward  that  end  we  gather  today  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  affirm 
the  strength  and  resolve  of  those  who 
resisted  and  those  who  survived.  We 
who  were  not  caught  up  in  the  mael- 
strom can  never  fully  know  what  their 
world  was  like.  We  can  never  fully  as- 
similate the  horror  of  the  Holocaust. 
But  while  we  can  never  fully  under- 
stand the  horror,  we  can  take  steps  to 
insure  that  it  never  happens  again.  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  believe  that  this 
was  an  accident  of  history  and  that  it 
will  never  occur  again  to  the  Jews,  or 
to  other  peoples.  The  building  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Museum  is  one  way  to 
keep  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust 
alive— to  teach  each  generation  the  re- 
ality of  the  Holocaust  and  how  the 
world  allowed  it  to  occur.  We  must 
also  pledge  our  continued  support  for 
the  state  of  Israel,  so  that  never  again 
will  the  Jewish  people  have  to  depend 
on  the  sufferance  of  others  for  their 
survival.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate having  this  opportunity  to  join  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  in  remem- 
brance of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

As  painful  as  this  moment  in  history 
was.  we  must  not  allow  its  memory  to 
die.  All  of  mankind  can  take  a  lesson 
from  the  fact  that  remembrance  of 
the  6  million  has  become  a  Mitzvah  of 
Jewish  observance.  It  is  through  re- 
minders such  as  this  that  we  can 
assure  that  the  Holocaust  will  never 
be  relived. 

Many  have  postulated  on  how  the 
Holocaust  was  allowed  to  come  about. 
Indifference,  cynicism,  whatever  the 
cause,  we,  particularly  as  national 
leaders,  must  be  vigilant  and  cautious 
in  our  deliberations,  with  the  Holo- 
caust serving  as  a  warning  against  in- 
difference toward  our  fellow  men  and 
women. 

Ours  is  a  humanitarian  nation;  a 
nation  which  respects  and  promotes 
human  rights  world-wide.  As  such,  we 
carry  an  obligation  to  support,  among 
other  causes,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
state  of  Israel.  What  better  time  to  re- 
pledge  this  commitment  than  during 
the  days  of  remembrance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.* 

*  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  the  Days  of  Remember- 
ance  of  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
There  will  be  few  special  orders  in  this 
body  which  are  more  important  or  sig- 
nificant than  this  one. 

The  Holocaust,  at  the  hands  of  Nsizi 
Germany,  was  unprecedented:  never 
before  in  human  history  had  genocide 
been    an    all-pervasive    bureaucratic, 


government  policy,  unaffected  by  ter- 
ritorial or  economic  advantage  and  un- 
checked by  moral  or  religious  con- 
straints. The  Holocaust  was  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  6  million 
Jews  and  countless  other  people  by 
the  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  as  a 
central  act  of  state  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  overriding  obsession 
of  Adolf  Hitler  became  the  purpose  of 
the  Nazi  state,  transcending  the  cause 
of  victory  in  the  war.  Even  after  the 
defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  on  the  Rus- 
sian front,  when  it  was  evident  that 
the  Germans  had  lost  the  war,  the 
killings  were  intensified  in  a  last  des- 
perate attempt  at  complete  annihila- 
tion of  an  entire  culture.  Adolf  Hitler 
asked  the  final  solution— the  death  of 
every  Jew— and  even  after  41  years, 
the  horror  of  his  obsession  and  the 
fact  that  others  carried  out  his  orders 
to  kill  are  too  much  for  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend,  but  we  have  to 
remember. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  horror  and 
the  genocide  which  engulfed  millions 
of  Jews  just  41  years  ago.  This  crime 
against  God  and  against  humanity 
points  to  the  depths  of  behavior  of 
which  mankind  is  capable.  By  remind- 
ing us,  and  all  of  the  world,  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust in  their  gathering  here  in 
Washington,  the  survivors  do  the 
world  a  great  service  by  inspiring  us  to 
pledge  our  efforts  to  insure  a  Holo- 
caust never  happens  again.  It  has  been 
said  that  "those  who  cannot  remember 
the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 
We  must  listen  to  the  survivors  and  do 
our  part  to  make  sure  such  a  human 
tragedy  never  again  occurs. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  order,  I 
believe,  is  not  to  dwell  on  the  despair 
of  the  Holocaust,  but  remember  it  well 
and  to  use  its  memory  to  strengthen 
us  in  never  allowing  a  recurrence.  The 
Holocaust  was  not  just  a  grotesque 
crime  against  the  Jews,  but  a  crime 
against  all  of  humanity.  This  month 
also  marks  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  where  the 
Jews  of  that  city  demonstrated  great 
courage  and  heroism  by  revolting 
against  the  brutal  Nazi  occupation  of 
their  homeland.  Although  unsuccess- 
ful, the  revolt  was  of  enormous  impor- 
tance. It  demonstrated  the  extent  to 
which  people  will  resist  persecution  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  The 
Holocaust  made  clear  to  the  world  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  Jews  stood  defiant  to  the 
greatest  assault  on  a  culture  that  man- 
kind has  ever  seen. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
insure  that  basic  human  rights  are 
never  denied  by  the  state  because  of 
race  or  religion.  We  must  teach  our 
children  that  man's  fate  is  in  his  own 
hands,  and  by  learning  the  lessons  of 
history,  a  better  future  is  indeed  possi- 
ble.* 
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•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  entire  world  joins  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust,  the 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
camps. 

For  those  of  us  who  lived  through 
those  dark  years,  the  fact  that  the 
Holocaust  occurred  is  a  chilling  and 
stark  reality.  But  to  more  recent  gen- 
erations, it  may  seem  impossible  that  a 
civilized  society  could  degenerate  so 
completely.  It  may  seem  impossible 
that  evil  could  so  permeate  the  world. 

Our  participation  in  this  Day  of  Re- 
membrance demonstrates  that  we 
shall  never  forget,  and  we  shall  never 
let  future  generations  forget,  the 
genocide  and  the  horror  which  en- 
gulfed millions  of  Jews,  and  indeed  the 
whole  world,  some  42  years  ago.  It  was, 
and  will  forever  remain  a  global  night- 
mare that  will  serve  as  a  perpetual 
warning  of  the  atrocities  and  unspeak- 
able cruelty  of  which  man  is  capable. 

We  gather  today  in  remembrance  of 
the  6  million  Jews  and  others  who  died 
in  the  Holocaust.  Six  million  Jews 
went  to  their  deaths  in  ovens  and  gas 
chambers,  or  were  worked  to  death, 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Two  out 
of  every  three  European  Jews  died— 
one-third  of  the  world's  Jewish  popu- 
lation. Those  camps  were  so  unimagi- 
nably horrible  that  even  children  and 
grandchildren  of  those  who  survived 
bear  psychological  scars.  Those  who 
survived  live  not  only  with  the  scars, 
but  with  the  fear  that  it  could  happen 
again. 

We  remember  the  Holocaust  today 
to  insure  that  history  not  repeat  itself. 
All  generations  must  know  of  these 
horrors.  If  they  do  not  know,  they  will 
not  learn  the  lessons  history  offers. 
History  demonstrates  that  the  world 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  human 
misery  and  evil  without  suffering 
grave  consequences.  In  Elie  Wiesel's 
book  "The  Town  Beyond  the  Wall,"  a 
survivor  of  Auschwitz  says  there  is 
only  one  thing  he  has  wanted  to  un- 
derstand since  the  war— how  a  human 
being  can  remain  indifferent. 

Today  we  join  together  with  firm  re- 
solve that  this  Nation  will  not  remain 
indifferent  to  human  misery  and  suf- 
fering. 

Our  most  sacred  task  now  is  insuring 
that  the  memory  of  this  greatest  of 
human  tragedies,  the  Holocaust,  never 
fades— that  its  lessons  are  not  forgot- 
ten. Although  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said,  words  are  somehow  never 
enough. 

To  remember  means  not  only  to 
gather  here  each  year  in  this  impor- 
tant commemoration.  It  means  to 
open  our  memory  and  include  those 
who  are  not  allowed  to  keep  this 
memory  alive.  Remember  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Jews  today  are  not  al- 
lowed to  remember. 

To  remember  means  to  issue  an 
appeal  so  powerful  that  it  would  break 


all  the  indifference  in  the  world  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

To  remember  also  means  to  open  our 
soul  and  make  it  more  sensitive  to  suf- 
fering and  injustice  everywhere,  no 
matter  what  forms  it  takes,  or  against 
whom  it  is  directed. 

Let  us  return  next  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, and  the  following,  to  do  our 
best  to  see  that  this  dark  stain  on  the 
history  of  man  is  not  forgotten,  and 
never  repeated. • 


man.    I   ask   that    you    vote   to   adopt 
House  Joint  Resolution  537. 
Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  EDWIN 
B.  FORSYTHE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
537.  This  resolution  will  rename  the 
Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as 
the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Due  to  Ed's  diligent  efforts  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  I  believe  this 
measure  will  properly  honor  both  the 
legislator,  who  fought  many  battles  to 
secure  environmental  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  man,  who  strongly  felt  that 
we  needed  to  protect  the  environment 
for  future  generations. 

Over  the  years,  Ed  worked  steadily, 
maintaining  the  highest  standards  in 
his  efforts.  With  his  unobtrusive  style. 
Ed  was  a  conscientious  and  effective 
lawmaker  who  let  his  actions  display 
his  intent,  rather  than  counting  media 
attention. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  active  in  public 
service  from  1948  until  this  year,  start- 
ing 6ut  in  local  New  Jersey  offices  and 
continuing  his  involvement  up 
through  his  election  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  his  service  in  each  Congress 
since  then.  But  even  after  years  in 
Washington.  Ed  never  lost  sight  of  his 
constituency  at  home. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  close- 
ly with  Ed  Forsythe  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
where  we  worked  closely  on  a  number 
of  proposals  aimed  at  protecting  our 
New  Jersey  shore.  Ed  left  his  mark  as 
a  leader  in  the  fields  of  environmental 
protection  and  conservation,  never  let- 
ting partisan  affiliations  stand  in  the 
way  of  what  he  believed  was  right. 

Ed's  rarest  quality,  which  I  deeply 
admired,  was  this  conviction  to  follow 
his  conscience.  Ed  legislated  with  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  By  doing  so,  he 
always  stood  out  as  an  example  of 
what  is  right  about  the  Government. 

By  the  simple  task  of  renaming  this 
portion  of  the  wildlife  refuge,  much  of 
which  is  located  in  my  southern  New 
Jersey  district,  we  can  immortalize  the 
efforts  of  an  esteemed  colleague,  but 
most   importantly,   of   a  truly   decent 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Craig)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Garcia,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Craig)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  McCain. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. _ 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 
Mr.  DAmours. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  501.  An  act  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1711.  An  act  to  extend  Patent  Num- 
bered 3,376.198.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  1806.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Inc..  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1870.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
credit  and  debit  card  counterfeiting  and  re- 
lated fraud:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Victorovich  Yakimetz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  ludiciary. 

S.  2303.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  block  grant;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.J  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  11,  1984,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  6,  1984.  as  •Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title. 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta,  Maine,  as  the  "Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building"; 

S.  2461.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  "Margaret 
Cha.se  Smith  Federal  Building";  and 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
"Volunteer  Firefighters  Recognition  Day" 
as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
of  our  volunteer  firefighters. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
ANDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  May  1,  1984,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicatiOHo  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  of  and  improve 
the  food  stamp  program  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3233.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Installations. 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  the  fifth  quad- 
rennial review  of  the  compensation  system 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  pur- 


suant to  37  U.S.C.  1008(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3234.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
the  selected  acquisition  reports  (SAR's)  and 
SAR  summary  tables  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1984,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139a 
(b)(1)  and  (f)  (96  Stat.  740):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3235.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  report  on  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
1983,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3236.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  1983, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3237.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  November 
16.  1981.  submitting  a  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Mingo  Creek,  Tulsa,  Okla.  These  reports  are 
in  response  to  section  208  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  (Public  Law  89-298)  as  modified  by 
section  134(b)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-212);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KAZEN; 

H.R.  5544.  A  bill  to  assist  the  United 
Stales  and  Mexican  border  economy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation; 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways 
and  Means;  Argiculture;  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING; 

H.R.  5545.  A  bill  to  provide  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  included  in  gross 
income  shall  be  treated  as  earned  income 
for  purposes  of  the  deduction  for  two-earner 
marrie(l  couples;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  5546.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Missing  Chilren  and  to  impose  man- 
datory sentences  for  violent  felonies  com- 
mitted against  individuals  of  age  17  or 
under,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  5547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1970.  establishing  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 


highways  owned  by  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties,  Mich.,  in  the  lakeshore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5548.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  counties  of  Benzie  and  Leelanau, 
Mich.,  with  respect  to  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  certain  highways  owned  by  such 
counties  and  and  located  in  and  around  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER. 

H.  Res.  492.  Resolution  commending 
Amistad  Promotions.  Inc..  for  promoting  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  and  customs  of 
AfroAmericans;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  3686:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Towns.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  BiACGi,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Schaefer,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  4356:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  5136:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Eckart.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.J.  Res.  488:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Qiiil- 
LEN,  Mr.  DowDY.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Spratt. 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Moore,     and     Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  MacKay. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 5167 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—Page        10,        line        19,        strike        out 
$8,664,600,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$5.942.700,000". 

At  the  end  of  title  1  (page  15,  after  line  5). 
add  the  following  new  section: 

MX  missile  procurement 
Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant    to    authorizations    of    appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  used  for  the  MX 
missile  program. 


BEST  COPV  AVAILABLE 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Thy  mercy.  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens: 
and  thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the 
clouds.  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the 
great  mountains:  thy  judgments  are  a 
great  deep:  O  Lord,  thou  presenest 
man  and  beast.  How  excellent  is  thy 
loinng  kindness,  O  God.'— Psalm  36:  5- 
7. 

We  thank  thee.  Gracious  Father,  for 
your  unconditional.  impartial, 

unwearying,  patient,  forgiving,  victori- 
ous love,  love  which  never  changes, 
never  coerces,  never  manipulates, 
never  ceases.  Forgive  our  indiffer- 
ence—our reluctance— our  rejection- 
cur  rebellion  against  this  relentless 
love  which  seeks  us  throughout  our 
lives  from  conception  to  death. 

Deliver  us  from  whatever  it  is  within 
us  that  causes  us  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  matchless  grace  which  Thou 
dost  lavish  upon  us.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  cross  is  the  meas- 
ure of  that  love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  1  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  special  order  today  in  favor  of 
Senator  Proxmire  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  more  than  30 
minutes.  Then  we  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2163.  which  is  the  boat 
bill,  which  is  carrying  its  heavy  cargo 
of  a  tax  bill  and  now  appropriation 
bills  and  in  effect  a  budget  resolution. 
A  reporter  in  dugout  chatter,  as  we 
call  it.  this  morning  asked  me  why 
things  were  going  so  slowly,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  what  a  remarkable 
question  considering  what  is  being 
packaged  in  this  one  measure.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary, if  indeed  we  can  finish 
this  bill,  that  we  are  putting  together 
all  of  these  things  in  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  doing  so  in  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  time.  We  have  not  yet  done 
it  so  I  should  not  crow  about  it  until  it 
is  finished,  but  we  have  done  the  tax 
portion  of  it.  which  has  been  known  to 
take  weeks.  In  this  case  it  took  1  week. 


With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  and 
others  that  might  follow  in  another 
way.  and  we  are  now  into  the  appro- 
priations part  of  it  and  the  budget 
part  of  it. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
finish  this  bill  this  week,  and  by  this 
week  I  am  afraid  I  mean  by  Thursday, 
the  end  of  business  on  Thursday.  I 
wish  to  say  right  now  that  I  have  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  Senate  in  on  Friday 
in  the  springtime,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  this  Friday  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  is  going  to  be  especially  diffi- 
cult. I  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  any 
Member  on  a  more  private  basis  on 
what  those  special  circumstances  are 
but  most  of  them  already  know.  In 
any  event.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
can  finish  this  bill  by  Thur.sday 
evening. 

We  will  not  be  in  late  tonight.  I  esti- 
mate the  Senate  will  be  in  no  longer 
than  5  or  6  p.m.  today,  but  I  wish  to 
put  Senators  on  notice  that  we  may  be 
in  late  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
if  there  is  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
finish  this  bill.  So  let  me  repeat,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  until  normal  hours 
today,  but  all  bets  are  off  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  through  Thurs- 
day evening.  We  may  be  in  late  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  I 
do  not  anticipate,  however,  that  we 
will  be  in  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  bills 
that  may  be  taken  up  this  week.  I  am 
told,  for  instance,  that  the  clean  water 
bill  is  available  and  we  might  be  able 
to  get  a  fairly  short  time  limitation  on 
it.  I  would  like  to  do  that  if  we  can.  It 
is  not  yet  done.  It  is  not  cleared  on 
this  side  either  yet,  but  I  have  asked 
staff  to  explore  the  possibility  of  clear- 
ing it. 

There  are  a  few  items  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  that  have  been  there  for 
a  while,  and  it  is  possible  that  we 
could  get  to  that  this  week  or  next 
week. 

My  principal  ambition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  try  to  finish  the  boat  bill 
this  week.  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  that  committee  will  probably 
report  a  debt  limit  bill  on  Thursday  of 
this  week.  We  will  have  to  pass  that 
sometime  toward  the  middle  of  May. 
and  I  am  giving  that  notice  now  so 
Senators  will  be  aware  that  we  have  a 
debt  limit  debate  coming  up  at  some- 
time beginning  after  the  first  of  the 
month,  perhaps  before  May  15. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  foresee  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  date  when  we 
might  take  up  the  math-science  bill 
and  also  the  bankruptcy  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  will  let  me  have  until 
tomorrow,  I  have  a  caucus  and  a  chair- 
men's meeting  tomorrow  and  both  of 
those  items  are  on  my  agenda.  So  if  I 
can  defer  my  answer  until  tomorrow.  I 
will  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  minori- 
ty leader  more  information. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  all  I  have.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  consideration  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SENATE  RECONFIRMATION  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1984.  I  introduced  S.  2446.  the  "Senate 
Confirmation  Act  of  1984. "  That  legis- 
lation was  designed  to  improve  the 
Senate  confirmation  process- 
First,  by  taking  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  background  investiga- 
tions out  of  the  White  House  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
office  of  Government:  namely,  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

Second,  by  requiring  that  the  Senate 
be  given  exactly  the  same  information 
about  a  nominee  that  is  provided  to  a 
President  or  to  a  President-elect  and 
his  transition  team. 

Third,  by  providing  that  with  re- 
spect to  a  limited  number  of  high- 
ranking  officials,  there  would  be  a  re- 
confirmation requirement  in  the  event 
a  President  were  reelected  to  a  second 
term  and  wished  to  keep  those  same 
officials  in  place. 

On  April  11,  1984,  in  the  wake  of  the 
discovery  that  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  had  not  adequately  in- 
formed the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee about  the  Nicaragua  mining  op- 
eration, I  announced  that  I  had  decid- 
ed to  introduce  the  third  provision- 
requiring  reconfirmation  of  certain 
top  officials  of  Government,  in  the 
event  a  President  were  to  be  elected  to 
a  second  term— as  separate  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the 
most  meaningful  way  we  could  hold 


•  This  "bullci  ■   s\  mbol   identifies  statements  or   insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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such  officers  accountable  for  their 
performance  in  office. 

Mr.  Casey  is  not  the  only  official  I 
would  like  to  see  go  through  the  con- 
firmation process  the  second  time,  so 
that  the  Senate  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  previous  track  record  and 
make  its  judgments  accordingly. 

Mr.  Casey  is  not  an  elected  official, 
and  the  most  responsible  way  for  the 
Senate  to  exercise  its  responsibilities 
under  the  "Advice  and  Consent" 
clause  would  be  to  require  that  nomi- 
nees for  such  positions  be  recon- 
firmed. 

Also,  I  would  like  very  much  to  find 
a  way  to  include  the  Director  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  in  view 
of  the  recent  history  of  that  plagued 
agency. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
situation  that  is  limited  to  this  admin- 
istration. As  I  stated  on  April  11,  "Sen- 
ators will  remember  that,  from  time  to 
time,  I  differed  with  President  Carter, 
a  member  of  my  own  political  party, 
and  this  requirement  of  reconfirma- 
tion should  apply  regardless  of  what 
party  is  in  control  of  the  Senate  or  the 
White  Hou.se.  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion today,  at  this  point,  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senate  Re-Confir- 
mation Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwith.standing  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  person  who— 

(1)  i.s  an  appointee  to  a  po.sition  li.sted  in 
section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, or  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency:  and 

(2)  has  served  in  such  position  for  the  last 
year  of  a  Presidential  term. 

may  serve  in  the  same  position  during  the 
next  succeeding  Presidential  term  unless 
and  until  such  person  is  reappointed  to  such 
position  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  my 
senior  colleague  wish  to  have  some 
time  to  speak?  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
him  as  much  of  my  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader.  The  majority  leader  said 
there  was  a  special  order  for  the  Sena- 


tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire). 
Finding  him  not  in  the  Chamber  and 
wanting  to  make  just  a  very  brief 
remark.  I  hope  the  two  leaders  can  ac- 
commodate me  just  for  perhaps  a 
minute  or  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  note  that 
maybe  I  have  not  used  my  entire 
standing  order  time.  I  yield  it  to  the 
minority  leader  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Randolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  able 
minority  leader. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PRESIDENT 

TRUMAN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  call  attention  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  a  very  meaningful 
service  which  was  conducted  yesterday 
at  the  Washington  Cathedral.  It  was  a 
service  in  memory  of  our  beloved 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  Truman. 

There  will  be  official  programs  for 
the  remembrance  of  our  33d  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive as  we  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  this  year.  Truman 
served  in  difficult  times,  as  a  former 
Member  of  this  bod.v  who  was  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration  as  Vice 
President  and  was  then  elected  Presi- 
dent in  his  own  right. 

Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  daughter 
of  the  President  spoke,  as  did  her  hus- 
band, Clifton  Daniel. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  T.  Walker 
officiated,  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Provost  Charles  A.  Perry. 

More  than  a  thousand  worshippers 
joined  in  this  memorable  tribute. 

In  the  service  on  Sunday  morning, 
eloquent  comments  were  made  by 
Clark  Clifford  on  the  faith  and  the  be- 
liefs and  the  Christian  character  of 
Harry  Truman.  He  quoted  the  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  Clark  Clifford,  who 
served  President  Truman  as  a  naval 
aide  and  later  as  a  special  counsel,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SERvict  AT  Washington  National 
Cathedral  April  29.  1984 

Divine  providence  has  played  a  great  part 
in  our  history.  I  have  the  feeling  that  God 
has  created  us  and  brought  us  to  our 
present  position  of  power  and  strength  for 
some  great  purpose. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  now  to  know  fully 
what  that  purpose  is.  but  I  think  we  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing.  And  that  is  that  our  coun- 
try is  intended  to  do  all  it  can.  in  cooperat- 
ing with  other  nations  to  help  create  peace 
and  preserve  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  given 


to  us  to  defend  the  sp. ritual  values— the 
moral  code— against  the  vast  forces  of  evil 
that  seek  to  destroy  them. 

This  is  a  hard  task.  It  is  not  one  that  we 
have  asked  for.  At  times  we  would  like  to 
lay  it  down.  And.  as  we  go  on  with  it.  we  see 
it  is  full  of  uncertainties  and  sacrifices.  But 
we  need  not  be  afraid,  if  we  have  faith. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  spiritual  values 
are  indestructible,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  they  are  indestructible  only  so 
long  as  men  are  ready  and  willing  to  take 
action  to  preserve  them. 

The  essential  mission  of  the  church  is  to 
teach  the  moral  law.  Religion  is  not  an  easy 
thing.  It  is  not  simply  a  comfort  to  those  in 
trouble  or  a  means  of  escape  from  present 
difficulties,  as  some  people  today  would 
have  us  believe.  Moreover,  religion  is  not  a 
negative  thing.  It  is  not  merely  a  series  of 
prohibitions  against  certain  actions  because 
they  are  wicked. 

Our  religion  includes  those  elements.  But 
it  also  includes  more.  It  is  a  positive  force 
that  impels  us  to  affirmative  action.  .  .  . 
Selfishness  and  greed  can  tear  this  Nation 
apart.  .  .  .  Our  religious  faith  gives  us  the 
answer  to  the  false  beliefs  of  communism. 
We  are  defending  freedom  of  worship  and 
conscience.  .  .  . 

My  political  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  man  to  live  up  to. 
If  you  haven't  read  it  lately.  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  home  tonight  and  read  it.  It  will 
do  you  a  lot  of  good. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  meet  the  challenge.  We  are  strong 
enough  because  we  have  a  profound  reli- 
gious faith.  The  basic  source  of  our  strength 
as  a  nation  is  spiritual.  We  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  We  believe-that  he  is  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God.  who  is  the  father 
of  us  all. 

"Oh.  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God.  cre- 
ator of  heaven.  Earth  and  the  universe: 

"Help  me  to  be.  to  think,  xo  act  what  is 
right  because  it  is  right:  make  me  truthful, 
honest  and  honorable  in  all  things:  make 
me  intellectually  honest  for  the  sake  of 
right  and  honor  and  without  thought  of 
reward  to  me.  Give  me  the  ability  to  be 
charitable,  forgiving  and  patient  with  my 
fellow  men:  help  me  to  understand  their 
motives  and  their  shortcomings  even  as 
Thou  understandest  mine." 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  time  remaining.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  that  time.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  all  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  there- 
fore yield  back  to  the  majority  leader 
any  of  his  time  and  my  remaining 
time,  if  he  wishes  to  utilize  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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overrunning,  and  a  description  of  how 
the  false  claims  were  put  together. 

Finally,  Mr.  Veliotis  states  that  Ad- 
miral   Rickover   was    right    all    alone: 


reviews  the  Justice  Department's  han- 
dling of  three  separate  shipbuilding 
investigations,  including  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  General  Dvnamics  claims. 


tis'  cooperation  to  get  new  informa- 
tion. But  it  refuses  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Veliotis  and  thereby  rules  out  any 
chanrp  tn  ppt  hi.<;  cnnnprntinn 
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ALLEGED  WRONGDOING  BY 
GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  se- 
rious allegations  of  wrongdoing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Navy's  nuclear  attack 
submarine  program  have  been  made 
by  the  former  head  of  the  General  Dy- 
namics shipyard.  The  allegations  of 
fraud  were  first  made  months  ago  to- 
gether with  an  offer  to  provide  full  de- 
tails to  the  Justice  Department.  Yet. 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  drag- 
ging its  feet  about  following  up  the 
offer,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  the 
Government  is  more  interested  in 
keeping  the  lid  on  a  potential  new- 
scandal  than  in  finding  out  some  un- 
pleasant facts  about  defense  contract- 
ing. 

SHIPBUILDING  COST  OVERRUNS  AND  CLAIMS 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these: 

In  1978.  the  Navy  "settled"  a  long- 
standing dispute  with  General  Dynam- 
ics over  huge  cost  overruns  on  the  688 
submarine  program.  General  Dynam- 
ics blamed  the  Navy  for  the  overruns 
and  filed  a  $544  million  claim  for  reim- 
bursement. Later,  it  told  the  Navy 
that  the  overruns  would  be  much 
larger  and  that  the  claim  would  be  in- 
creased to  about  $1  billion. 

Although  the  Navy's  Claims  Settle- 
ment Review  Board  found  that  the 
claim  was  worth  only  $125  million,  the 
Navy  decided  to  pay  General  Dynam- 
ics about  $624  million,  party  under  a 
law  authorizing  financial  rescues  of 
ailing  contractors.  The  decision  to  pay 
General  Dynamics  was  made  despite 
charges  of  possible  fraud  made  by 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  procuring  the  nuclear  com- 
ponents of  the  submarines. 

The  Justice  Department  began  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  fraudulent 
claims  in  1978.  After  nearly  3  years,  in 
late  1981.  Justice  decided  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  for  a  prosecution 
and  terminated  its  investigation. 

ALLEGED  KICKBACKS 

In  1983.  a  Federal  grand  jury  indict- 
ed P.  Takis  Veliotis,  a  vice  president  of 
General  Dynamics  and  former  general 
manager  of  the  company's  Electric 
Boat  Division,  where  the  submarines 
are  built,  for  allegedly  taking  kick- 
backs from  a  supplier.  Mr.  'Veliotis 
holds  dual  citizenship  from  the  United 
States  and  Greece  and  he  now  resides 
in  Greece  as  a  fugitive  from  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  kickback  case  is  ap- 
parently unrelated  to  the  alleged  false 
claims. 

VELIOTIS  ACCUSES  GENERAL  DYNAMICS 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  news 
media  reported  that  Mr.  Veliotis  was 
accusing  General  Dynamics  of  an  ille- 
gal "buy-in"  to  the  submarine  contract 
and  of  then  falsifying  the  claims,  and 
was  offering  to  provide  detailed  infor- 
mation to  the  Justice  Department. 

After  I  made  several  inquiries  to  the 
Justice  Department  about  Mr.  'Velio- 


tis' allegations,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  top  officials  were  not  enthusi- 
astic about  going  to  Greece  to  meet 
with  him.  I  requested  that  such  a 
meeting  be  arranged,  not  because  I  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  Mr.  Veliotis'  alle- 
gations, but  because  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  information  and  his  alle- 
gations are  too  serious  to  be  ignored. 

The  Justice  Department's  position 
has  been  that  it  does  not  want  to  un- 
dermine the  criminal  kickback  case.  I 
agree  with  that,  but  simply  discussing 
the  alleged  fraudulent  claims  with  Ve- 
liotis would  not  undermine  the  kick- 
back prosecution. 

In  later  February,  I  informed  the 
Justice  Department  that  I  was  sending 
a  member  of  my  staff  to  Athens  to 
interview  Mr.  Veliotis  and  I  requested 
that  a  Justice  Department  official  ac- 
company the  staff  person.  The  Justice 
Department  refused  my  request  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cal and  could  raise  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive problems. 

MEETING  WITH  VELIOTIS 

Richard  F.  Kaufman,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
met  with  Mr.  Veliotis  in  Athens  during 
March  22-24  and  held  extensive  inter- 
views with  him.  On  the  basis  of  what 
has  been  reported  to  me  of  those  dis- 
cussions. I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  it  is  urgent  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  meet  with  Veliotis,  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  to  obtain 
copies  of  documents  that  might  sub- 
stantiate his  allegations.  If  his  allega- 
tions can  be  substantiated,  every 
effort  should"  be  made  to  arrange  for 
his  return  to  the  United  States  so  that 
he  can  testify  pbout  what  he  knows. 

Before  summarizing  what  Mr.  Velio- 
tis said.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  his 
statements  should  not  now  be  taken  at 
face  value.  Veliotis  is  under  indictment 
for  a  Federal  crime  and  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  That  certainly  makes 
anything  he  says  suspect.  On  the 
other  hand,  contrary  to  some  pub- 
lished reports,  he  has  not  asked  for 
immunity  from  the  kickback  prosecu- 
tion in  return  for  information  about 
the  claims.  He  has  asked  for  immunity 
from  any  pro.secution  that  might  arise 
from  his  information  about  the  claims. 
Also,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
his  allegations  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
stantiated. The  truth  of  what  he  has 
to  say  has  not  been  established. 

For  these  reasons,  while  I  believe  it 
is  my  duty  to  pass  along  the  essence  of 
his  accusations,  I  will  not  identify  the 
individuals  he  names.  However,  he 
does  name  names  as  well  as  places  and 
dates  of  m.eetings.  the  substance  of 
conversations,  and  actions  that  were 
taken. 

VELIOTIS'  ALLEGATIONS 

Mr.  Veliotis  alleges  that  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  intentionally  "bought- 
in  "  to  the  contract  for  11  688-attack 
submarines  awarded  in  1973  by  offer- 
ing a  price  below  the  shipyard's  own 


estimated  costs.  The  buy-in  was  con- 
sidered necessary  because  the  ship- 
yards estimates  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  build  the  submarines  were  so  high 
it  was  believed  the  company  would  not 
get  the  contract  unless  it  lowered  the 
price. 

Mr.  Veliotis  further  alleges  that  the 
company  decided  to  file  false  claims 
against  the  Navy  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  overruns.  A  scheme 
was  developed  to  simply  blame  the 
Navy  for  the  overruns,  although  it  was 
known  from  the  outset  that  the  costs 
would  exceed  the  price. 

According  to  Mr.  Veliotis.  the  final 
decisions  to  lower  the  price  so  as  to 
buy  in  to  the  contract  and  to  falsify 
the  claims  were  made  at  General  Dy- 
namics headquarters  by  high  officials 
of  the  corporation. 

The  claims  were  filed  in  1976.  1  year 
before  Mr.  Veliotis  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Electric  Boat  Division. 
During  that  period.  Mr.  Veliotis  was 
general  manager  of  the  Quincy  Divi- 
sion. General  Dynamics'  other  ship- 
yard. How&ver,  Mr.  Veliotis  states 
that,  for  a  number  of  months  prior  to 
taking  over  Electric  Boat,  he  inter- 
viewed all  the  key  officials  and  em- 
ployees at  Electric  Boat  and  reviewed 
the  books  and  records  in  order  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  shipyard. 

In  addition,  he  says  he  participated 
in  meetings  with  high  officials  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  both  before  and  after 
he  became  general  manager  of  Electric 
Boat,  at  which  the  fraudulent  claims 
were  discussed. 

Mr.  Veliotis  states  that  some  offi- 
cials at  Electric  Boat  objected  to  falsi- 
fying the  claims  but  were  overridden 
by  General  Dynamics.  At  least  one  was 
forced  into  early  retirement  and  re- 
placed by  an  individual  from  corporate 
headquarters  who  had  no  experience 
in  shipbuilding  and  was  made  respon- 
sible for  seeing  to  it  that  the  false 
claims  were  prepared. 

According  to  Mr.  Veliotis,  he  was 
surprised  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment failed  to  question  him  and  when 
he  was  not  asked  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  during  the  investigation 
into  the  alleged  fraudulent  claims.  He 
says  he  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
buy-in  and  the  false  claims  and  had  in 
his  possession  numerous  documents 
that  spe'led  out  what  had  been  done. 
Some  of  the  documentation  had  been 
given  to  him  for  safekeeping  by  an- 
other official  of  Electric  Boat. 

He  claims  to  have  copies  of  much  of 
the  documentation  and  says  that  he 
has  offered  to  provide  them  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Among  other 
things,  the  documents  contain  a 
record  of  the  original  cost  estimates  of 
the  submarine  contract,  notes  about 
why  and  at  whose  request  the  price 
was  reduced,  a  record  of  periodic  pres- 
entations to  corporate  management  of 
projected   costs    and    why    they    were 


overrunning,  and  a  description  of  how 
the  false  claims  were  put  together. 

Finally,  Mr.  Veliotis  states  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  was  right  all  along 
about  the  false  claims.  He  states  that 
he,  Mr.  Veliotis,  was  able  to  convince 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  claims 
were  valid  by  citing  figures  and  using 
devices  such  as  films  to  illustrate  his 
points.  He  states  that  in  all  of  his 
meetings  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  no  one  ever  questioned 
the  validity  of  the  claims,  and  Rickov- 
er's  allegations  were  ignored. 

VELIOTIS  NOr  QUESTIONED  DURING 
INVESTIGATION  OF  CLAIMS 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  parts  of 
Mr.  Veliotis"  story  is  that  he  was  never 
questioned  by  the  Justice  Department. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  shipyard 
throughout  most  of  the  nearly  3-year 
investigation.  Yet,  he  was  never  ques- 
tioned. I  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment about  this  and  was  told  that  he 
was  not  questioned  because  the  claim 
was  filed  before  he  became  general 
manager. 

Apparently,  the  Justice  Department 
did  not  know  that  he  had  spent  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  time  interviewing 
key  officials  before  he  took  over  the 
shipyard,  a  fact  that  has  been  verified 
by  my  staff.  It  may  not  have  occurred 
to  the  Justice  Department  that  Mr. 
Veliotis  might  have  obtained  impor- 
tant infc-mation  before  he  became 
general  manager  of  Electric  Boat, 
either  by  interviewing  key  officials  or 
by  taking  part  in  meetings  with  offi- 
cials of  the  corporation. 

But  why  would  it  not  occur  to  the 
Justice  Department  that  the  head  of 
the  shipyard  might  come  across  impor- 
tant facts  after  he  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  shipyard?  Why  would 
it  not  occur  to  the  investigators  that 
he  would  have  access  to  all  the  books 
and  records?  Why  would  it  not  occur 
to  them  that,  if  the  claim  was  false  to 
begin  with,  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  general  manager  to  know  the 
truth?  Why  would  it  not  occur  to  the 
Justice  Department  that,  as  one  who 
had  spent  many  years  managing  ship- 
yards, Mr.  Veliotis  might  have  useful 
information  and  insights  about  ship- 
building? 

JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTIGATION 
MISMANAGED 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  fail- 
ure to  question  Mr.  Veliotis  during  the 
original  investigation  was  a  gross  over- 
sight. It  suggests  that  the  investiga- 
tion may  have  been  longer  than  it  was 
deep,  and  that  it  may  have  been  mis- 
managed. 

Indeed,  a  report  issued  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  last  year  concludes 
that  there  was  mismanagement  in  the 
investigation  of  the  General  Dynamics 
claims.  The  report,  entitled  "Review  of 
Navy  Claims  Investigations,"  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Policy  and 
Management  Analysis  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department.  It 


reviews  the  Justice  Department's  han- 
dling of  three  separate  shipbuilding 
investigations,  including  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  General  Dynamics  claims. 
Among  the  report's  findings  are  the 
following: 

At  the  outset  of  these  investigations,  the 
Fraud  Section  did  not  recognize  how  large 
and  complex  these  matters  would  become  or 
how  difficult  proof  of  criminality  would  be 
given  the  nature  of  the  Navy  claims  process. 

The  Division  did  not  direct  concentrated 
management  attention  to  these  cases  until 
an  indictment  review  meeting  or  when  a 
problem  arose.  In  addition,  there  were  prob- 
lems with  attorney  and  agent  staffing.  Al- 
though it  was  clear  that  Navy  assistance 
was  needed  in  these  cases,  there  was  no  con- 
sensus on  how  a  criminal  investigation 
should  be  staffed  to  use  the  assistance  best. 

Concerning  the  handling  of  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics-Electric  Boat  Division 
claim,  the  report  states: 

The  Electric  Boat  matter  was  also  first  as- 
signed to  the  Fraud  Section  attorney  who 
was  to  coordinate  the  establishment  of 
USAO-Navy-Section  teams  for  that 
matter.  .  .  .  This  attempt  floundered  in  the 
Electric  Boat  investigation  because  both  the 
Fraud  Section  line  attorney  assigned  to  the 
case  and  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  from 
Connecticut  moved  on  to  other  jobs.  Then, 
after  the  FBI  had  been  working  on  the  case 
for  about  10  months,  the  Fraud  Section  as- 
signed the  line  attorney  who  ultimately  per- 
formed most  of  the  work  on  the  case. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  botched  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  was  excessive  manpower 
turnover,  a  lack  of  coordination,  and 
general  mismanagement.  Now  there  is 
a  real  possibility  in  light  of  the  Velio- 
tis allegations  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment made  a  mistake  in  closing  down 
the  investigation.  If  Mr.  Veliotis  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  more  than  one  smoking 
gun  in  this  case,  and  he  can  help  find 
it. 

JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  DRAGGING  ITS  FEET 

The  incredible  thing  is  that  the  Jus- 
t.ce  Department  has  dragged  its  feet 
ill  taking  up  Mr.  Veliotis'  offer.  I  can 
understand  that  some  in  the  Justice 
Department  would  want  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  learning  it  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  cannot  understand 
the  reluctance  to  do  the  prudent  and 
appropriate  thing  even  if  it  means  ad- 
mitting a  mistake  was  made. 

The  Justice  Department  wrote  to  me 
on  February  17,  1984.  in  response  to 
questions  I  raised  about  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Veliotis.  I  had  also 
suggested  that  the  Justice  Department 
reopen  its  investigation  of  the  claims 
based  on  Mr.  Veliotis'  allegations.  The 
Justice  Department  states  in  its  re- 
sponse: 

We  are  pursuing  all  avenues  toward  secur- 
ing any  information  in  Mr.  "Veliotis"  posses- 
sion. "Without  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Velio- 
tis there  is  no  "new  information""  to  warrant 
reopening  the  investigation. 

This  is  a  classic  "Catch-22."  The  Jus- 
tice Department  will  not  reopen  the 
investigation  until  it  gets  new  informa- 
tion. It  admits  that  it  needs  Mr.  Velio- 


tis' cooperation  to  get  new  informa- 
tion. But  it  refuses  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Veliotis  and  thereby  rules  out  any 
chance  to  get  his  cooperation. 

The  Justice  Department  also  says  in 
its  letter: 

However,  we  consider  it  important  that 
Mr.  Veliotis,  currently  in  a  fugitive  status 
from  an  indictment  charging  serious  of- 
fenses, not  be  permitted  to  utilize  vague  sug- 
gestions of  information  of  criminality  to  un- 
dermine an  important  pending  prosecution 
charging  him  with  receipt  of  $2.7  million  in 
kickbacks. 

This  statement  is  misleading  in 
three  respects: 

First.  Mr.  Veliotis'  allegations  are 
not  "vague  suggestions  of  criminality.  " 
As  reported  to  me,  they  are  concrete 
allegations  of  specific  acts  of  wrongdo- 
ing, with  dates,  names,  and  places. 

Second,  there  is  no  way  that  talking 
with  him  to  get  the  information  he 
has  firsthand  will  undermine  the 
pending  prosecution. 

Third,  the  kickback  case  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  shipbuilding  claims  case 
is  not  just  chopped  liver.  The  claims 
case  involves  about  $642  million  in  tax- 
payers' money  paid  or-obligated  to  be 
paid  by  the  Navy  to  General  Dynam- 
ics. Besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Justice  Department  cannot  prosecute 
the  kickback  case  and  look  into  Mr. 
Veliotis"  allegations  of  fraudulent 
claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  letter 
from  the  Justice  Department,  dated 
February  17, 1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
much  time  has  already  been  wasted 
since  Mr.  Veliotis  of<^er  to  cooperate 
was  first  reported  in  anuary.  Months 
have  gone  by.  What  is  the  Justice  De- 
partment waiting  for? 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

Criminal  Division, 
Washington.  DC.  February  17.  1984. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Vice  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade.  Finance  and  Security  Eco- 
nomics.    Joint     Economic     Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
February  7.  1984,  concerning  allegations  of 
fraudulent     contract     claims     on     nuclear 
attack  submarines  built  by  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics, 

As  you  know  prosecution  was  declined  in 
that  matter  in  1982  after  an  intensive  three 
year  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
investigation  and  the  grand  jury.  That  in- 
vestigation concerned  claims  submitted  by 
Electric  Boat  in  1976  on  contracts  with  the 
Navy  in  1971.  These  claims  were  the  subject 
of  a  Navy  .settlement  as  well  as  Public  Law 
85-804  relief  in  1978. 

■you  may  be  aware  that  Takis  Veliotis  is  a 
fugitive  from  an  indictment  pending  in  the 
southern  District  of  New  York  charging  him 
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and  others  with  obstruction  of  justice  and  many  cases  still  have  a  hard  time.  But  complications  which  neither  of  the  super 
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noid  for  thinking  that  she  was  always 
watched  by  the  KGB.  Another  psychi- 
atrist told  her  that  she  was  developing 
mental    illness   because   she   was   not 


Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control.  These 
hearings  on  privatization  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  be  held  on  May  1 
at  2  p.m.,  and  on  May  2  at   10  a.m. 
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and  others  with  obstruction  of  justice  and 
racketeering  offenses  in  connection  with  a 
kickback  scheme  beginning  in  1973  and  con- 
tinuing through  1979.  Mr.  Veliotis,  through 
his  attorney  in  that  case,  has  initiated  dis- 
cussions concerning  information  in  his  pos- 
session about  wrongdoing  at  General  Dy- 
namics relating  to  the  claims  matter.  We 
have  advised  his  attorney  we  continue  to  be 
interested  in  any  such  information,  but  are 
not  willing  to  compromise  or  otherwise  prej- 
udice the  pending  prosecution.  These  dis- 
cussions are  continuing. 

For  your  information  at  the  time  the 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  Navy.  Mr.  Velio- 
tis was  not  employed  at  Electric  Boat.  Mr. 
Veliotis  became  the  general  manager  of  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  in  October  1977.  We 
are  pursuing  all  avenues  toward  securing 
any  information  in  Mr.  Veliotis'  possession. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Veliotis 
there  is  no  new  information  "  to  warrant 
reopening  the  investigation.  However,  we 
consider  it  important  that  Mr.  Veliotis.  cur- 
rently in  a  fugitive  status  from  an  indict- 
ment charging  serious  offenses,  not  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  vague  suggestions  of  infor- 
mation of  criminality  to  undermine  an  im- 
portant pending  prosecution  charging  him 
with  receipt  of  $2.7  million  in  kickbacks. 
Sincerely. 

Stephen  S.  Trott. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
By  John  C.  Keeney. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


SENATOR  BIDEN  ON  MEET  THE 
PRESS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware,  Joe 
BiDEN.  appeared  on  'Meet  the  Press." 
Senator  Biden's  performance  was  re- 
markable. He  fielded  a  series  of  ques- 
tions primarily  on  foreign  affairs  with 
eloquence.  His  answers  were  specific. 
They  were  brief,  sometimes  terse,  but 
right  on  target  and  Senator  Biden 
ducked  nothing. 

Frankly,  he  made  this  Senator  proud 
to  be  a  colleague.  As  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Senator  Biden  made  this  body  look 
good. 


WHY  WE  MUST  ACT  NOW  TO 
STOP  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  announced  our 
withdrawal  of  military  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Our  troops  may  be  engaged 
in  limited  hostilities  at  any  time  in 
Central  America.  But  overall  for  most 
Americans  we  are  living  in  a  time  of 
peace  with  personal  income  breaking 
all  records  and  almost  as  high  a  pro- 
portion of  American  adults  at  work  as 
ever  before  in  our  history.  There  is 
other  good  news.  Americans  have 
never  been  so  healthy.  Life  expectancy 
Is  now  greater  than  it  has  ever  been. 
For  the  first  time,  an  American  who 
discovers  he  has  cancer  has  a  better- 
than-ever  chance  of  surviving  and 
leading  a  healthy  life.  The  No.  1  killer 
of  Americans— heart  disease— takes  a 
lighter'  toll  of  Americans  on  a  per 
capita  basis  than  ever.  Our  elderly  in 


many  cases  still  have  a  hard  time.  But 
thanks  to  medicare  and  improvement 
in  social  security  benefits,  they  are 
better  off  now  than  the  elderly  have 
ever  been  in  American  history. 

The  situation  is  not  all  hearts  and 
flowers,  however.  We  do,  indeed,  have 
more  Americans  living  in  poverty  than 
we  had  10  years  ago.  Certainly  that  is 
a  blemish  on  our  country.  But  the 
economy  is  recovering  vigorously.  Un- 
employment has  been  declining  at  a 
steady  rate— with  nearly  5  million 
more  Americans  employed  than  15 
months  ago  in  December  of  1982. 
Public  opinion  polls  show  a  general 
upbeat,  optimistic  expectation  by  most 
Americans  about  our  future.  So  while 
millions  of  Americans  are  in  trouble 
and  need  help,  most  Americans  are 
doing  well  now  and  expect  the  future 
to  be  even  better. 

In  spite  of  our  generally  good  and 
improving  economic  situation,  there  is 
a  corrosive,  haunting  fear  that  a  few 
years  from  now  or  even  next  month  or 
tomorrow  we  could  suffer  the  catastro- 
phe of  a  nuclear  war  that  could  de- 
stroy our  good  lives  and  happy 
dreams.  People  seldom  talk  of  this 
fear  unless  you  ask  them.  Surveys 
show  that  this  concern  about  nuclear 
war  especially  haunts  youngsters. 
Some  studies  show  that  millions  of  our 
young  people  suffer  nightmares  fre- 
quently in  dreaming  about  an  agoniz- 
ing death  or  the  death  of  their  par- 
ents—leaving them  alone— in  a  nuclear 
devastated  world.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
President,  these  nightmares  are  not 
just  passing  childish  fantasies,  not 
simply  a  concern  with  ghosts  and  hob- 
goblins that  will  pass  as  children  grow 
into  maturity.  These  nightmares  are 
based  on  a  truthful  understanding  of 
the  grim  world  that  actually  confronts 
mankind  today.  Those  who  foresee  the 
end  of  the  world  at  hand,  are  not  de- 
luded visionaries,  they  are  realists. 
They  are  looking  squarely  and  honest- 
ly at  very  real  dangers  that  threaten 
us  and  that  will  utterly  destroy  this 
country  and  perhaps  all  of  mankind, 
unless  we  act  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  President.  George  Kennan  is 
one  of  our  wisest  and  most  thoughtful 
historians  and  experts  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Kennan  has  served  as  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  written  and  lectured  for  many 
years  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  he  has 
told  us: 

It  is  not  just  that  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions are  at  the  lowest  point  in  thirty 
years— at  a  point  where  there  is  very  little 
cushion  of  mutual  understanding  and  com- 
munication to  absorb  any  unexpected 
shocks.  It  is  not  just  that  the  present  weap- 
ons race  plus  political  tension  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  situations  which  have  re- 
lentlessly led  to  great  wars  in  the  past.  It  is 
also  the  fact  that  we  have  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  interest  of  the  two 
super  powers  are  now  heavily  engaged,  situ- 
ations of  extreme  instability  where  compli- 
cations  could   spring    up   at    any   moment. 


complications  which  neither  of  the  super 
powers  may  have  provoked  or  desired  or 
even  foreseen,  and  where  these  complica- 
tions might  nevertheless  create  highly  frag- 
ile and  tense  crises,  in  the  face  of  which  nei- 
ther super  power  would  feel  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  avoid  the  resort  to  armed  measures. 

Mr.  Kennan  wrote  these  words  3 
years  ago.  The  situation  between  the 
two  superpowers  is  worse  today.  So 
what  do  we  do?  First,  we  recognize  the 
critical  importance  of  moving  prompt- 
ly to  negotiate  a  mutual,  verifiable, 
and  comprehensive  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  propose  such  com- 
prehensive negotiations  to  replace  the 
suspended  START  and  INF  talks. 
Second,  we  stop  the  export  of  any  nu- 
clear technology  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country,  unless 
that  country  has  agreed  to  interna- 
tional inspection  to  a.ssure  that  the 
nuclear  technology  we  export  is  not  di- 
verted to  military  purposes.  And  we 
work  to  greatly  strengthen  both  the 
resources  and  the  procedures  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
in  its  critical  mission  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Third,  we 
use  our  full  economic  and  diplomatic 
power  to  persuade  other  countries 
with  nuclear  technology  to  desist  from 
any  exports  that  could  conceivably 
build  or  strengthen  nuclear  arsenals  in 
other  countries.  Fourth,  we  should 
take  seriously  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Carl 
Sagan  to  move  promptly  for  deep,  very 
deep  cuts  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  all 
countries  to  try  to  achieve  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  worldwide  from  the  present 
level  in  exce.ss  of  20,000  to  less  than 
500.  Professor  Sagan  has  argued  that 
this  is  necessary  to  assure  that  a  nu- 
clear war  would  not  bring  a  nuclear 
winter  that  could  literally  exterminate 
mankind. 


THE    MISTREATMENT    OF    A    RE- 

FUSENIK:       A       CLIMATE       FOR 

GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Na- 
dezhda  Fradkova,  a  Soviet  Jew,  was  fi- 
nally released  from  a  Leningrad  hospi- 
tal on  March  16,  where  she  had  been 
held  for  75  days.  Fradkova  has  become 
yet  another  symbol  of  Soviet  human 
rights  violations. 

On  December  24,  1983,  Nadezhda 
began  a  hunger  strike  in  protest  of 
Soviet  harassment  and  repeated  refus- 
als to  receive  permission  to  emigrate. 
She  was  later  abducted  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, taken  to  th?  emergency 
room  of  the  Leningrad  Hospital,  and 
forcibly  drugged  and  fed  to  break  her 
hunger  strike. 

In  the  hospital,  Fradkova  suffered 
repeated  abuse.  A  KGB  agent  re- 
mained at  her  bedside  for  her  entire 
hospital  stay.  A  psychiatrist  from  a 
local  clinic  considered  Nadezhda  para- 
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mental  illness  because  she  was  not 
working  in  her  profession.  Incidental- 
ly, Fradkova  lost  her  job  as  a  mathe- 
matical linguist  several  years  ago 
when    she    first    applied    to    emigrate 


at  2  p.m.,  and  on  May  2  at   10  a.m. 
That  is  tomorrow  afternoon  and  the 
following  morning,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 
Both   hearings  will   be   held   in   the 


from   the  Soviet   Union.   Finally,   the    Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  room 
hospital  staff  physician  who  gave  her     562. 


drug  injections  gave  her  a  steady  dose 
of  anti-Semitic  insults  as  well. 

The  many  examples  of  Soviet 
human  rights  violations  do  not  consti- 
tute genocide  as  defined  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  These  violations  are, 
however,  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  promotion  of  hatred  and  per- 
secution along  religious  lines.  Such 
action  creates  the  kind  of  climate  in 
which  genocide  can  occur. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again.  Mr.  President,  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  a  definitive  condemna- 
tion of  the  apt  illing  abuse  of  the 
right  of  man  to  live.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  gave  its 
unanimous  approval,  55  to  0,  to  the 
text  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in 
1948. 

The  Genocide  Convention  would 
strengthen  our  hand  in  dealing  with 
human  rights  abu-ses,  both  those  that 
meet  the  test  of  the  Genocide  Conve- 
tion  and  others  such  as  the  case  of  Na- 
dezhda Fradkova,  which  fall  short. 

Can  we  ignore  the  persecution  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  the  Bahai'is,  the  Timor- 
ese, or  the  Tamils?  Shall  we  allow  the 
climate  for  genocide  the  opportunity 
to  flourish? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  "No." 
Let  us  embrace  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Let 
us  condemn  this  international  crime 
once  and  for  all.  Let  us  act  now  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  up  to  5  minutes  apiece. 


PRIVATELY  PROVIDING  PUBLIC 
SERVICES 
Mr.     SYMMS.     Mr.     President,     on 
Tuesday,  May  1.  and  Wednesday,  May 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Mr.  Steve  H.  Hanke  entitled 
"Privately  Providing  Public  Services," 
which  was  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  29.  1984.  That  person.  Mr. 
Hanke,  is  the  staff  person  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  who  has  done 
the  work  to  put  together  these  hear- 
ings. I  think  many  Senators  will  find  it 


tial  solid-waste  collection.  30  percent  for 
tree  trimming  and  planting,  78  percent  for 
vehicle  towing  and  storage  and  28  percent 
for  vehicle  fleet  management.  Moreover, 
since  the  survey  was  taken,  the  types  of 
public  services  privatized  has  almost  dou- 
bled and  the  frequency  with  which  privat- 
ization is  used  has  increased,  according  to 
my  own  studies. 

What  has  set  the  privatization  trend  in 
motion? 

To  address  their  fiscal  problems,  munici- 
palities customarily  have  cut  back  public 
services,  raised  more  revenue,  or  both.  But 
these  standard  options  are  disappearing.  Re- 
duction of  services  can  create  political  prob- 
lems for  everyone  involved.  As  for  revenue- 
generating,  citizens'  revolts  have  made  in- 
creases in  local  taxes  fraught  with  political 


of  interest  on  the  general  subject  of     peril,  too.  In  the  face  of  high  real  interest 


the  possibilities  that  are  offered  this 
country  for  the  privatization  of  some 
of  the  services  that  Government  is 
now  offering,  that  might  i  therwise  de- 
liver more  services  for  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  who  will  receive  these  serv- 
ices. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29,  1984] 

Privately  Providing  Public  Services 

(By  Steve  H.  Hanke) 

Baltimore.— For  the  many  municipalities 
facing  grave  fiscal  problems,  privatization 
may  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  Wisely,  Ncw^ 
York  City  has  latched  on  to  the  trend. 

Item:  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  saves  $2  million  a 
year  by  contracting  for  fire  protection. 

Item:  One-third  of  the  refuse  in  Newark. 
N.J..  is  privately  collected,  saving  $200,000  a 
year. 

Item:  Dallas  ciOsed  its  municipal  late- 
night  gasoline  depots:  now  police  cars  and 
some  fire  vehicles  use  gas  pumps  at  7-11 
stores  after  midnight,  saving  $200,000  annu^ 
ally. 

Item:  A  private  firm  operates  the  Orange 
County.  Calif.,  computer  center,  at  an 
annual  saving  of  $1.6  million. 

Item:  Butte.  Mont.,  contracted  for  the  pri- 
vate operation  of  its  municipal  hospital: 
annual  savings  are  $600,000. 

Item:  Newton.  Mass..  saves  $500,000  a  year 
through  a  contract  with  a  firm  that  supplies 
the  city  with  paramedical  and  ambulance 
service. 

The  innovative,  cost-cutting  transfer  of 
public  services  to  the  private  sector  is  in- 
creasingly being  given  attention  as  mayors 
and  other  municipal  officials  find  tradition- 
al fiscal  solutions  more,  and  more  unattrac- 
tive. 

The  national  magnitude  of  the  problem 
was  demonstrated  in  a  study.  Trends  in  the 
Fiscal  Conditions  of  Cities:  1981-1983."  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 


2,    the    Joint    Economic    Committee's     .„ ....v  v,v,.......i.i>:  w. 

Subcommittee  on  Monetary  and  Fiscal     Congress  by  s"tafV  memiTers^ndpubfiVhed 
Policy  will   hold   hearings  to  examine     last  November.  It  found  that  64  percent  of 


innovative  privatization  approaches  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures.  I  should 
like  to  announce  to  may  colleagues, 
those  who  may  be  listening  in  their  of- 
fices, or  their  staff  people,  that  the 
first  witness  will  be  J.  Peter  Grace, 
chairman   of   the   Presidents   Private 


the  299  cities  sampled  anticipated  operating 
deficits  last  year. 

The  growing  desirability  of  the  solution 
was  demonstrated  by  another  survey.  The 
International  City  Management  Association 
in  1982  looked  at  1,780  cities  and  counties 
and  found  that  59  different  types  of  public 
services  were  being  privately  provided.  Of 


rates,  constitutional  debt  limitations,  voter 
disapproval  and  the  prospect  of  poorer  bond 
ratings,  municipalities  have  slowed  down 
their  borrowing.  State  and  Federal  grants- 
in-aid.  and  old  scarce  of  municipal  funds, 
have  been  reduced  in  recent  years  and  show 
no  prospect  of  being  increased. 

Cost  savings  are  the  key  to  privatization's 
success.  With  the  private  sector  brought 
into  play,  services  don't  have  to  be  reduced; 
rather,  they  are  simply  provided  cheaper. 
The  process  works  well  because  private  en- 
terprise usually  can  outperform  public  en- 
terprise. Entrepreneurs'  incentives  are  im- 
po.sed  by  the  competitive  market,  while  poli- 
ticians' and  bureaucrats'  incentives  are  im- 
posed by  political  and  bureaucratic  process- 
es. As  a  result,  private  enterprise  is  usually 
able  to  supply  the  same  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  service  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of 
public  provision. 

In  addition  to  contracting  out,  cities  are 
realizing  the  benefits  of  privatization  by 
putting  unused  or  underused  real  assets  on 
the  auction  block.  New  York  City,  for  exam- 
ple, sold  the  old  United  Nations  School  in 
midtown  Manhattan  for  $12.3  million— a  bid 
that  was  almost  twice  the  original  asking 
price.  The  city,  in  1983.  received  $13.15  mil- 
lion for  a  parcel  at  William  and  Beaver 
Streets  in  Lower  Manhattan— a  local  record 
for  a  single  parcel  of  city-owned  property- 
after  a  10-minute  bidding  spree.  Moreover, 
the  city  has  made  sure  that  some  idle  prop- 
erty has  been  put  to  productive,  higher 
valued  u.sed:  For  example,  the  abandoned 
King  Street  School,  in  Greenwich  Village, 
was  sold  to  a  private  interest  and  then  con- 
verted into  apartments.  Another  benefit  of 
such  action,  of  course,  is  that  once  proper- 
ties are  privatized,  they  join  the  tax  rolls. 

Troubled  municipalities  and  counties  that 
have  begun  to  privatize  are  putting  their 
fiscal  houses  in  order.  More  important,  they 
are  setting  the  stage  for  depoliticization  of 
economic  decisions,  improved  delivery  of 
services,  tax  reductions— and  for  the  conse- 
quent economic  growth  and  social  revival 
that  they  need. 


THE  DIFFICULT  SEARCH  FOR 
PEACE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
easy  to  lose  track  of  the  search  for 
peace  in  Central  America.  In  recent 
days,  two  events,  one  in  Managua  and 
one  in  San  Salvador,  remind  us  how 
difficult  is  the  role  of  peacemaker  in 
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the  region,  but  that  there  are  those 
who  persist  in  making  proposals  for 
national  reconciliation. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  remarkable 
peace  proposals  of  three  Central 
American  foreign  ministers  and  the 
heroism  cf  the  bishops  of  Nicaragua, 
particularly  Archbishop  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo. 

On  April  25.  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras 
met  in  San  Salvador  to  discuss  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  region. 
They  agreed  to  promote  actions  to 
achieve  the  internal  reconciliation 
that  will  permit  both  the  establish- 
ment of  more  democratic  governments 
in  their  respective  countries  and  a  pos- 
sible political  resolution  to  the  Central 
American  crisis. 

There  is  great  specificity  in  the 
statement  of  the  foreign  ministers, 
and  I  would  hope  that  all  interested 
governments,  including  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Con- 
tadora  Group,  find  this  effort  a  useful 
guide  in  the  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  account  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters' statement  as  monitored  by  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

C.A.  Foreign  Ministers  Issue  Joint 
Communique 

San  Salvador.  Apr.  25  (ACAN-EFE).-The 
foreign  ministers  of  El  Salvador.  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica  today  agreed  in  San  Salva- 
dor to  promote  actions  to  achieve  the  inter- 
nal reconciliation  that  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  regimes  in  their  re- 
spective countries  and  a  political  resolution 
to  the  Central  American  crisis.  In  a  joint 
communique.  Fidel  Chavez  Mena  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Edgardo  Paz  Barnica  of  Honduras, 
and  Carlos  Gutierrez  of  Costa  Rica  stated 
that  promotion  of  a  political  and  democratic 
resolution  to  the  regional  crisis  through  dip- 
lomatic means  is  advisable. 

The  foreign  ministers  reaffirmed  their  re- 
spective governments'  commitment  to  begin 
negotiations  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  on 
Central  American  peace,  democracy,  securi- 
ty, and  cooperation  that  will  simultaneously 
resolve  all  the  differences  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  and  that  will  create  a  fa- 
vorable climate  to  resolve  the  internal  con- 
flicts in  each  nation. 

In  the  communique,  the  foreign  ministers 
indicated  that  in  order  to  achieve  regional 
peace  and  harmony,  appropriate  conditions 
must  be  created  so  that  each  country  can 
achieve  social  peace  and  political  stability 
through  a  process  of  internal  reconciliation. 
They  stated  that  the  efforts  being  carried 
out  by  the  Contadora  Group,  made  up  of 
Me.xico.  Panama.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
are  an  important  mechanism  for  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives  and  that 
those  efforts  must  continue  in  an  impartial 
and  neutral  manner. 

In  the  political  field,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
promised  to  support  the  efforts  for  national 
reconciliation  in  each  country  by  maintain- 


ing unconditional  offers  to  the  political  and 
armed  opposition  groups  to  seek  suitable 
means  to  guarantee  their  participation  in 
the  electoral  process.  This  offer  includes 
guarantees  for  the  personal  security  of  the 
opposition  candidates,  equal  participation  of 
the  political  parties,  free  access  to  the  com- 
munications media,  and  their  due  represen- 
tation in  the  electoral  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
compilation  of  a  trustworthy  electoral  regis- 
ter. 

The  foreign  ministers  also  promised  to 
support  the  establishment  of  national  rec- 
onciliation or  peace  commissions  to  begin  or 
to  reactivate  a  dialogue  with  the  armed  or 
unarmed  opposition  groups  and  to  invite 
Nicaragua  to  do  likewise.  On  behalf  of  their 
respective  governments,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters expressed  their  commitment  tc  issue  a 
broad  amnesty  that  will  lead  to  the  pardon- 
ing of  political  crimes  and  to  permit  full 
press  freedom. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  military  balance  in 
the  region,  the  foreign  ministers  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  said  that 
the  introduction  into  the  region  of  new- 
types  or  systems  of  weapons  that  are  not 
held  by  any  of  the  Central  American  gov- 
ernments must  be  prohibited.  In  addition, 
they  said  that  the  inventory  of  weapons 
must  be  reduced,  that  no  country  in  the 
region  should  be  left  with  an  advantage  over 
its  neighbors,  and  that  the  number  of  for- 
eign military  and  security  advisers  must  be 
reduced.  According  to  the  communique,  the 
traffic  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other 
supplies  from  or  through  any  country  of  the 
region  to  persons  or  groups  that  carry  out 
subversive  activities  in  another  nation  of 
the  area  must  be  stopped.  The  foreign  min- 
isters proposed  reducing  the  number  of 
troops  in  the  various  Central  American 
countries  and  prohibiting  or  disbanding  the 
paramilitary  groups  that  operate  within  or 
outside  the  normal  structure  of  the  armed 
forces. 

In  the  economic  area,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters expressed  support  for  the  Contadora 
Group's  efforts,  such  as  those  of  capitaliz- 
ing the  Central  America  Bank  of  Economic 
Integration,  granting  legal  status  to  the 
Central  American  Monetary  Council,  and 
negotiating  the  necessary  measures  to 
resume  free  trade. 

Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Andradc  was  invited  to  the  meeting  that  the 
foreign  ministers  of  El  Salvador.  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica  held  in  San  Salvador  today. 
According  to  Chavez  Mena.  Andrade  did  not 
attend  due  to  ■unforeseen  circumstances." 
This  meeting  was  held  just  5  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Contadora  Group  and  Cen- 
tral America  foreign  ministers  in  Panama. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Nicaragua  on 
Easier  Sunday  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
regarding  internal  reconciliation  in 
their  own  country.  The  pastoral  letter 
suggested  that  all  Nicaraguan  parties, 
political  and  armed  groups  alike,  be  in- 
volved in  this  reconciliation  effort. 
The  foreign  ministers'  statement  in- 
cluded a  similar  appeal  for  each  of  the 
Central  American  countries. 

The  risks  to  the  peacemaker  in  Cen- 
tral America  who  suggests  discussions 
with  the  opposition  are  always  great. 
There  are  those  in  El  Salvador  who 
would  oppose  the  role  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Chavez  Mena  in  the  joint  state- 
ment, but  as  far  as  I  know,  he  spoke 
for   the   Government    of   El   Salvador 


when  he  made  the  joint  initiative  for 
peace. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  the  Sandi- 
nista  Government  prohibited  publica- 
tion of  the  pastoral  letter  for  3  days, 
and  undertook  a  campaign  of  personal 
attacks  against  the  leading  bishop,  the 
Archbishop  of  Managua,  in  the  gov- 
ernment press  and  radio.  No  Nicara- 
guan who  remembers  Archbishop 
Obando  y  Bravo's  role  in  the  fight 
against  the  Somoza  dictatorship  will 
believe  the  charges  that  the  archbish- 
op called  for  reconciliation  because  he 
favors  a  return  of  the  Somoza  family, 
but  such  charges  could  provide  an 
excuse  for  an  attack  on  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  Associated  Press  account  of 
the  danger  faced  by  Archbishop 
Obando  in  the  search  for  peace  by  the 
bishops  of  Nicaragua. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  30, 

19841 
Archbishop  Raps  Media  in  Nicaragua 
Managua.  Nicaragua  (AP). -Managua's 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  issued  a  letter 
accusing  the  government-controlled  news 
media  of  conducting  a  campaign  against 
him  and  saying  the  media  would  be  respon- 
sible for  his  safety. 

The  Office  of  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando 
y  Bravo  said  in  the  letter  dated  Saturday 
that  the  media  of  the  left-wing  Sandinista 
junta  wa-s  trying  to  'darken"  the  church 
leaders  reputation  by  making  him  appear 
to  be  a  rightist. 

It  said  the  church  was  holding  "the  offi- 
cial means  of  communication"  responsible 
for  "anything  that  might  happen  in  terms 
of  the  personal  safety"  of  the  archbishop. 

Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  has  frequent- 
ly been  c-'tical  of  the  Sandinistas,  who 
gained  control  of  the  country  after  winning 
the  civil  w<ir  against  the  government  of  the 
late  President  Anastasio  Somoza  in  July 
1979. 

Church-state  tensions  increased  after  a 
pastoral  letter  was  read  in  Catholic  church- 
es on  Easter  Sunday  calling  for  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  anti-Sandi- 
nista  rebels. 

The  archbishops  office  said  the  prelate 
was  in  Rome  on  Saturday,  meeting  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  other  church  lead- 
ers. 

Articles  and  broadcasts  critical  of  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo  have  become  promi- 
nent since  the  Easter  statement. 

On  Tuesday,  the  government  newspaper 
Barricada  published  old  photographs  of  the 
archbishop  meeting  with  Mr.  Somoza.  On 
the  same  day.  the  pro-government  newspa- 
per El  Nuevo  Diario  carried  a  picture  of  the 
archbishop  with  the  headline.  Guess 
Who's  in  Florida?"  Many  Nicaraguans  con- 
sider Florida  a  haven  for  ex-members  of  Mr. 
Somoza's  national  guard. 

Not  having  any  meaningful  argument 
against  tthe  pastoral)  call  for  reconciliation, 
they  have  begun  to  attack  the  archbishop 
.  .  .  trying  to  darken  his  image  as  pastor." 
the  statement  from  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo's  office  said.  "They  [the  government 
medial  have  manipulated  mere  meetings 
and  acts  of  protocol  from  the  past"  in  a  way 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 

the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 

morning  business  has  expired;  has  it 

not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  That 
correct.  Morning  business  is  closed. 


IS 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF. 
TRADE,  AND  CUSTOM  MATTERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

(Pending:  Baker  amendment  No.  3027.  to 
further  reduce  deficits  by  including  recon- 
ciliation provisions  and  appropriations  caps 
for  defense  and  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.) 

RECESS  UNTIL  I   P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  ceremony  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol beginning  at  12  o'clock  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:54  a.m..  recessed  until  1:01  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Wilson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  California,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3034 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  7';  percent 
reduction  in  budget  authority) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3034. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  PERCENT  REDUCTION  IN 
SPENDING  REQUIRED 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  if 
such  concurrent  resolution  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
discretionary  Federal  programs  which  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  by  law  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984  multiplied  by  92.5  percent. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "discretionary  Federal  program" 
means  any  Federal  program  other  than— 

(A)  a  program  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  a  program  for  which  .spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law. 

(c)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  under  spending 
authority  (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
provided  by  law  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  such  payments  for 
fiscal  year  1984  multiplied  by  92.5  percent. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  provided 
for  payments  under  spending  authority  pro- 
vided by  titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(d)  To  carry  out  subsection  (c),  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  shall  contain  provisions  to  require  the 
committees  described  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(10)  of  this  subsection  to  submit,  by  June  1. 
1984.  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
such  clauses.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  reconciliation 
bill,  or  resolution,  or  both,  carrying  out  all 
such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $6,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $10,200,000,000  in  fiscal  vear 
1987. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $4,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 


(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$11,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $13,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $14,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(5)  rhe  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  bv 
$1,100,000,000  in  fi.scal  .vear  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $900,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  in  Fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $500,000,000  in  fisca'  year  1987. 

(9)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law^s  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,020,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  .vear  1987. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  offered  un- 
successfully   last    week    by    Senators 
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Helms  and  McClure.  I  hope  this 
budget  proposal  will  have  some  appeal 
to  those  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
felt  that  enacting  10-percent  cuts  in 
all  spending  categories  of  the  Federal 
budget,  except  for  defense  and  social 
security,  was  too  extreme.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  a  7'2-percent  cut  in  all  spend- 
ing, still  leaving  untouched  the  two 
contentious  areas  of  the  budget— na- 
tional defense,  and  social  security,  in- 
cluding medicare. 

As  with  the  Helms/McClure  propos- 
al, this  plan  would  still  give  the  au- 
thorizing committees  the  authority  to 
streamline  or  restructure  programs  to 
bring  about  these  spending  cuts.  It 
does  not  instruct  the  committees  in 
how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  any  entitle- 
ment program  by  7'-  percent.  Now  I 
know  that  there  has  been  great  resist- 
ance in  this  body  to  any  social  spend- 
ing cuts,  and  particularly  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

I  think  that  was  demonstrated  quite 
amply  on  the  amendment  this  Senator 
offered  last  week.  Also,  it  included  ev- 
erything under  the  tent  for  some 
freezes  and  reductions. 

The  problem  with  many  of  these 
social  spending  programs  is  that  they 
are  indexed  for  rapid  growth,  usually 
along  the  lines  of  a  cost-of-living  esti- 
mation formula.  Indexing  has  put  us 
in  a  vicious  circle:  We  are  risking  de- 
stroying this  fragile  economic  recovery 
by  the  growing  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  yet  we  are  paying  people 
more  Federal  money  to  compensate 
for  the  inflation  and  higher  living 
costs  that  are  fueled  by  heavy  tax- 
ation and  deficit  spending. 

The  budget  proposals  this  year  are 
all  deficit  reduction  packages  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

Deficit  reduction— a  new  phrase  here 
in  Washington.  Mr.  President.  That  is 
what  they  are,  deficit  reductions,  be- 
cause they  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
real  problem  is  not  the  deficit,  but  the 
Federal  spending. 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  go 
back  to  their  States  and  districts  and 
tell  their  constituents  that  they  are 
not  being  taxed  enough?  I  venture  to 
say  that  very  few  of  us  do  that. 

How  many  of  us  believe  that  tax  in- 
creases will  promote  economic  recov- 
ery? Federal  tax  collections  this  year 
are  running  at  20  percent  of  the  GNP. 
the  total  value  of  the  country's  annual 
economic  output.  Just  20  years  ago, 
the  tax  share  of  GNP  was  18.7  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period  of  time. 
Federal  spending  has  risen  from  just 
under  20  percent  to  25  percent  of 
GNP.  Why  has  the  Government 
amassed  four  times  more  debt  in  the 
past  13  years  than  in  the  first  170 
years  of  this  country's  existence?  It  is 
elementary:  spending  by  Government 
has  accelerated  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  tax  collections. 

Now.  I  know  that,  as  in  the  previous 
debate  on  the  Helms/McClure  propos- 


al and  on  my  other  budget  proposal 
last  week,  there  will  be  opposition  on 
reducing  funding  in  certain  areas. 
That  is  to  be  expected— everyone,  in- 
cluding me,  has  spending  priorities. 
We  all  have  certain  things  we  think 
are  more  important  than  others.  That 
is  only  human.  The  problem  is  that 
when  each  one  of  us  steps  in  and  fat- 
tens up  the  appropriations  for  our  in- 
dividual priority  items,  the  budget  just 
keeps  getting  larger  and  larger  and 
larger.  We  need  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach and  a  consensus  for  restraint 
in  spending.  Otherwise,  the  budget 
will  only  continue  to  expand.  There 
has  got  to  be  a  way  out  of  this  swamp: 
if  Government  does  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  national  wealth  it  con- 
sumes, our  economic  problems  will 
only  worsen. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  some  of  the 
biggest  decriers  of  the  deficit  are  some 
of  the  very  same  people  who  have 
voted  for  years  for  excessive  appro- 
priations. Here  is  the  opportunity  for 
my  colleagues  to  show  their  constitu- 
ents that  their  talk  about  deficit  re- 
duction is  more  than  just  election-year 
rhetoric.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  concern  that  voting  for  budget 
restraint  may  be  interpreted  as  being 
hard-hearted  or  uncaring  about  the 
needy  in  our  society.  I  think  we  forgot 
that  inflation  and  interest  rates  are 
perhaps  harder  on  the  poor  than  on 
other  sectors  of  society.  My  colleagues 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Americans— well 
over  70  percent— favor  achieving  defi- 
cit reduction  through  spending  re- 
straints, not  through  tax  increases. 

I  believe  there  is  a  point  above 
which  Government's  boundless  appe- 
tite should  not  be  satiated.  I  believe 
the  Government  is  already  consuming 
too  much  of  the  national  wealth.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  share  that 
belief  to  support  this  budget  plan. 
There  is  a  large  public  interest  in  con- 
trolling the  deficit,  but  somehow  it 
always  seems  to  take  .second  place 
beside  the  opportunity  to  placate  a 
special  interest  group  by  spending 
more  money.  The  American  people, 
however,  are  growing  tired  of  duplici- 
tous  chatter  about  deficit  concerns 
and  are  ready  for  action.  This  is  a 
chance  to  show  that  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  concern  and  will  exercise 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  reduce  deficits  by  $226  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  amendment 
adopts  the  leadership  proposal  for  de- 
fense spending,  thereby  saving  $43.4 
billion  in  defense.  The  amendment  re- 
duces entitlement  spending  7' a  per- 
cent below  the  CBO  baseline  except 
for  social  security  and  medicare.  This 
saves  $94.6  billion  fiscal  year  1985 
through  1987.  The  amendment  would 
reduce  nondefense  spending  by  7'2 
percent,  therein  saving  $59.2  billion 
over   fiscal    year    1985    through    1987. 


With  a  net  interest  saving  of  $28.8  bil- 
lion, the  3-year  deficits  would  be  re- 
duced by  $226  billion  and  the  deficit 
would  decline  to  $169  billion  from 
$189.4  billion  today. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthy  amend- 
ment. It  is  patterned  after  an  amend- 
ment this  body  has  already  voted  on. 
Senators  have  already  voted  basically 
on  this  issue  based  on  10  percent.  Now 
we  are  cutting  it  to  a  7'2-percent  re- 
duction, and  Senators  can  voice  their 
dismay  at  this  never  ending  cause  for 
more  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  The  Chair  is 
advised  by  the  clerk  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  once  again  has 
shown  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
courage  in  offering  this  kind  of 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficits  that  beset  our  country. 


I  will  summarize  this.  The  Senate 
voted  last  week  on  a  Helms  amend- 
ment, which  was  basically  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  reduction,  with  the 
exception  of  social  security  and  medi- 
care: and  the  Baker  amendment,  or 
leadership  amendment,  was  used  as 
the  baseline  for  defense  spending. 

In  this  particular  case,  instead  of  10 
percent,  it  is  a  7.5  percent  across  the 
board  on  everything  except  social  se- 
curity and  medicare.  Defense  is  the 
same  as  the  Helms  amendment,  or 
Baker  amendment. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any 
more  time.  The  Helms  amendment  re- 
ceived 27  yea  votes.  This  may  be  2.5 
percent  better  than  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

Nonetheless,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  for  those  who  did  not  think  the 
other  was  an  appropriate  course  of 
action,  they  might  very  well  think  this 
is  close  to  it. 

But  I  do  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  a  substantive  amendment, 
which  is  well  thought  out.  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  some  work  here 
today. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  amendment  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  provide  that  defense  would 
have  a  7-percent  increase.  That  is  real 
above  inflation.  So  that  would  mean  a 
13-percent  total  increase. 

Domestic  programs  would  go  down 
7' 2  percent  nominal,  so  they  would  ac- 
tually be  down  12' 2  percent  in  real. 

So  that  looks  to  me  that  we  would 
be  talking  about  a  25-percent  gap  be- 
tween how  we  would  be  treating  do- 
mestic programs  and  how  we  would  be 
treating  defense. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  pass  this  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce,  but 
I  wonder  if  we  really  can  consider  this 
a  fair  way  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
when  we  have  those  kinds  of  numbers. 
It  is  a  little  less  drastic.  I  guess,  than 
the  amendment  that  was  at  10  per- 
cent, but  I  think  it  still  fails  to  meet 
any  test  of  fairness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DAmato),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 


MuRKOwsKi).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg).  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
gas).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18. 
nays  50,  as  foUow's: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS- 18 
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Boren 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Garn 

Long 

Rudman 

Goldwater 

MalUngly 

Symms 

Haich 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Hechl 

Nickles 

Warner 

Helms 

Nunn 

NAYS-50 

Wilson 

Abdnor 

Domenici 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Duienberger 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Bent.sen 

Evans 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Glenn 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Grassley 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Specter 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Andrews 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Heflin 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pressler 

DAmato 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

DeConcmi 

Kasten 

Riegle 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Trible 

East 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

Gorton 

Mathias 

So    Mr.    Symms' 
3034)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  will  have  an 
amendment.  He  needs  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  303S 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  procedures  for  solic- 
iting and  evaluating  bids  and  proposals  for 
Government  contracts  and  awarding  such 
contracts) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Cohen),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Bingaman  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3035. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE      -COMPETITION  IN 
CONTRACTING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  10.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of  1984  ". 

Subtitle  A— Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949 

COMPETITIVE  AND  NONCOMPETITIVE 
PROCEDURtS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  303  (41  U.S.C. 
253)  and  the  heading  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"COMPETITION  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
executive  agencies  shall  u.se  competitive 
procedures  in  making  contracts  for  property 
or  services.  Executive  agencies  shall  use  ad- 
vance procurement  planning  and  market  re- 
search and  shall  prepare  specifications  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  ef- 
fective competition  with  due  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  or  services  to  be  ac- 
quired. Executive  agencies  shall  use  the 
competitive  procedure  or  combination  of 
competitive  procedures  that  is  best  suited 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  procure- 
ment action  and  shall  specify  its  needs  and 
solicit  bids  or  proposals  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  achieve  effective  competition  for 
the  contract. 

■(b)  An  executive  agency  may  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  property  or  services  in 
order  to  establish  or  maintain  any  alterna- 
tive source  or  sources  of  supply  under  this 
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title  using  competitive  procedures  but  ex- 
cluding a  particular  source  for  that  proper- 
ty or  services  if  the  executive  agency  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  (1)  increase  or 
maintain  competition  and  would  likely 
result  in  reduced  overall  costs  for  such  pro- 
curement, or  for  any  anticipated  procure- 
ment, of  such  property  or  services.  (2)  be  in 
the  interest  of  industrial  mobilization  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency,  or  <3)  be  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  in  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  an  essential  research  ca- 
pability to  be  provided  by  an  educational  or 
other  nonprofit  institution  or  a  research 
and  development  center  funded  by  the 
United  States. 

•■(c)  Procurement  regulations  shall  include 
special  simplified  procedures  and  forms  for 
small  purchases  to  facilitate  making  small 
purchases  efficiently  and  economically. 

■(d)  For  other  than  small  purchases,  and 
executive   agency,  when   using  competitive 
procedures— 
"(1)  shall  solicit  sealed  bids  when- 
•■(A)  time  permits  the  solicitation,  .submis- 
sion, and  evaluation  of  sealed  bids: 

■■(B)  the  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  price-related  factors: 

•■(C)  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct  discus- 
sions with  the  responding  sources  about 
their  bids:  and 

(D)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
receiving  more  than  one  sealed  bid; 

•■(2)  shall  request  competitive  proposals 
when  sealed  bids  are  not  required  under 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

■■(e)  An  executive  agency  may  use  non- 
competitive procedures  only  when— 

■■(1)  the  property  or  .services  needed  by 
the  Government  are  available  from  only  one 
source  and  no  other  type  of  property  or 
services  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  execu- 
tive agency; 

■■(2)  the  executive  agency's  need  for  the 
property  or  services  is  of  such  unusual  and 
compelling  urgency  that  the  Government 
would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  delay  as- 
sociated with  using  competitive  procedures; 
■■(3)  it  is  necessary  to  award  the  contract 
to  a  particular  source  or  sources  in  order  to 
(A)  maintain  a  facility,  producer,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  supplier  available  for  fur- 
nishing property  or  services  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  (B)  achieve  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency, 
or  (C)  establish  or  maintain  an  essential  re- 
search capability  to  be  provided  by  an  edu- 
cational or  other  nonprofit  institution  or  a 
research  and  development  center  funded  by 
the  United  Stales: 

■•(4)  the  terms  of  any  international  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  foreign  government  or 
international  organization,  or  the  directions 
of  any  foreign  government  reimbursing  the 
executive  agency  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property  or  services  for 
such  government,  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing the  u.se  of  noncompetitive  procedures: 

■■(5)  a  statute  authorizes  or  requires  that 
the  procurement  be  made  through  another 
°xecutive  agency  or  from  a  specified  source 
or  the  agency's  need  is  for  a  brand-name 
commercial  item  for  authorized  resale:  or 

■■(6)  the  disclosure  of  the  executive  agen- 
cy's needs  to  more  than  one  source  would 
compromise  the  national  security. 

■•(f)  For  the  purposes  of  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)— 

■■(1)  property  or  services  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  available  from  a  source  if  such 
source  has  the  capability  to  produce  the 
property  or  deliver  the  service  in  accordance 
with  the  Government's  specifications  and 
delivery  schedule:  and 
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■■(2)  in  the  case  of  the  procurement  of 
technical  or  special  properly  which  has  re- 
quired a  substantial  initial  investment  or  an 
extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  where  it  is  likely  that  produc- 
tion by  a  source  other  than  the  original 
source  would  result  in  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  reason  of  duplication  of  in- 
vestment or  would  result  in  duplication  of 
necessary  preparation  which  would  unduly 
delay  the  procurement  of  the  property,  the 
property  may  be  deemed  to  be  available 
only  from  the  initial  source  and  may  be  pro- 
cured through  noncompetitive  procedures. 

■■(g)  An  executive  agency  may  not  award  a 
contract  using  noncompetitive  procedures 
unless— 

"(1)  the  use  of  .such  procedures  has  been 

justified  in  writing;  and 

"(2)  a  notice  has  been  published  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  pursuant  to  section 
313  and  all  bids  or  proposals  received  in  re- 
sponse to  such  notice  have  been  considered 
by  .such  executive  agency 

■•(h)  For  the  purposes  of  the  following 
laws,  purchases  or  contracts  made  under 
this  title  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  made 
with  sealed  bid  procedures: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
June  30.  1936  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
•Walsh-Healey  Act)  (41  U.S.C.  35-45). 

•(2)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  March  3.  1931 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  ■Davis-Bacon 
Act)  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  ". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  309  (41 
U.S.C.  259)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  term  executive  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U..C.  403(a)).  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  the  departments  or  estab- 
lishments specified  in  section  2303(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

•(c)  The  term  competitive  procedures' 
means  procedures  under  which  an  executive 
agency  enters  into  a  contract  after  soliciting 
sealed  bids  or  competitive  proposals  from 
more  than  one  source  that  is  capable  of  .sat- 
isfying the  needs  of  the  executive  agency. 

■■(d)  The  term  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures" means  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures. 

■•(e)  The  term  small  purchase'  means  any 
purchase  or  contract  which  does  not  exceed 
$25,000.  A  propo.sed  procurement  shall  not 
be  divided  into  several  procurements  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  using  the  small 
purchase  procedures.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

■SOLICITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  311.  (a)(1)  Each  solicitation  under 
this  title  shall  include  specifications 
which— 

••(A)  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  exec- 
utive agency,  permit  effective  competition: 
and 

"(B)  include  restrictive  provisions  or  con- 
ditions only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satis- 
fy such  needs  or  as  authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  type  of  specification  included  in  any  so- 
licitation shall  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
needs  of  the  executive  agency  and  the 
market  available  to  satisfy  such  needs.  Sub- 


ject  to  such   needs,  specifications  may  be 
stated  in  terms  of— 

"(A)  function  so  that  a  variety  of  products 
or  services  may  qualify: 

(B)  performance,  including  specifications 
of  the  range  of  acceptable  characteristics  or 
of  the  minimum  acceptable  standards:  or 
"(C)  design  requirements, 
"(b)  Each  solicitation  for  sealed  bids  or 
competitive  proposals  other  than  for  small 
purchases  shall  at  a  minimum  include,  in 
addition  to  the  specifications  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

"(l)  a  statement  of— 

"(A)  all  significant  factors,  including 
price,  which  the  executive  agency  reason- 
ably expects  to  consider  in  evaluating  sealed 
bids  or  competitive  proposals:  and 

"(B)  the  relative  importance  assigned  to 
each  of  those  factors: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  sealed  bids— 
••(A)  a  statement  that  sealed  bids  will  be 
evaluated  without  discussions  with  the  bid- 
ders; and 

■(B)  the  time  and  place  for  the  opening  of 
the  sealed  bids:  and 
•■(3)  in  the  case  of  competitive  proposals— 
■■(A)  a  .statement  that  the  proposals  are 
Intended  to  be  evaluated  with,  and  awards 
made  after,  discussions  with  the  offerors 
but  might  be  evaluated  and  awarded  with- 
out discussions  with  the  offerors:  and 

(B)  the  time  and  place  for  submission  of 
proposals. 


•EVALnATION  AND  AWARD 

•  Sec  312.  (a)  An  executive  agency  shall 
evaluate  sealed  bids  and  competitive  propos- 
als based  solely  on  the  factors  specified  in 
the  solicitation. 

•(b)  All  sealed  bids  or  competitive  propos- 
als received  in  response  to  a  solicitation  may 
be  rejected  if  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  determines  that  such  action  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

•■(c)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  opened  publicly 
at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  solicita- 
tion. The  executive  agency  shall  evaluate 
the  bids  without  discussions  with  the  bid- 
ders and  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  award  a  contract  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  the  responsible  bidder  whose 
bid  conforms  to  the  solicitation  and  is  most 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  solely 
considering  the  price  and  the  other  factors 
included  in  the  .solicitation  under  section 
311(b)(1).  The  award  of  a  contract  shall  be 
made  by  transmitting  written  notice  of  the 
award  to  the  successful  bidder. 

••(d)(1)  The  executive  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate competitive  proposals  and  may  award  a 
contract— 

•(A)  after  discussions  conducted  with  the 
offerors  at  any  time  after  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posals and  prior  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract: or 

■■(B)  without  discussions  with  the  offerors 
beyond  discussions  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minor  clarification  where  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of 
effective  competition  or  accurate  prior  cost 
experience  with  the  product  or  service  that 
acceptance  of  an  initial  proposal  without 
discussions  would  result  in  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  executive 
agency  shall  conduct,  before  such  award, 
written  or  oral  discussions  with  all  responsi- 
ble offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  a 
competitive  -ange.  price  and  other  evalua- 
tion factors  considered. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under     paragraph     (IXB).     the     executive 


agency  shall  award  the  contract  based  on 
the  proposals  as  received  (and  as  clarified,  if 
necessary,  in  discussions  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  minor  clarification). 

"(4)  The  executive  agency  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b).  award 
a  contract  with  reasonable  promptness  to 
the  responsible  offeror  whose  proposal  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 
considering  price  and  the  other  factors  in- 
cluded in  the  solicitation  under  section 
311(b)(1).  The  executive  agency  shall  award 
the  contract  by  transmitting  written  notice 
of  the  award  to  such  offeror  and  shall 
promptly  notify  all  other  offerors  of  the  re- 
jection of  their  proposals. 

"(e)  If  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
considers  that  any  bid  or  proposal  evidences 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  he  shall 
refer  the  bid  or  proposal  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action. 

"PROCUREMENT  NOTICE 

"Sec  313.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)— 

■■<A)  an  executive  agency  intending  to  so- 
licit bids  or  proposals  for  a  contract  for 
property  or  services  at  a  price  expected  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b);  and 

■■<B)  an  executive  agency  awarding  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  at  a  price  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  an- 
nouncing such  award  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  subcontract  under  such  contract. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  promptly  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  each  notice  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■■(3)  Whenever  an  executive  agency  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)(A)  to  furnish  a 
notice  of  a  .solicitation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  such  executive  agency  may 
not— 

"(A)  issue  such  solicitation  earlier  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; or 

"(B)  establish  a  deadline  for  the  submis- 
sion of  all  bids  or  proposals  in  response  to 
such  solicitation  that  is  earlier  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  solicita- 
tion is  issued. 

"(b)  Each  notice  required  by  subsection 
(a)(  1(A)  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  accurate  description  of  the  proper- 
ty or  services  to  be  contracted  for.  which  de- 
scription is  not  unnecessarily  restrictive  of 
competition; 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  executive  agency  who 
may  be  contacted  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  the  solicitation: 

■(3)  a  statement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid,  proposal,  or  quotation  which 
shall  be  considered  by  the  executive  agency; 
and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  using 
noncompetitive  procedures,  a  statement  of 
the  reason  justifying  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive procedures  and  the  identity  of  the  in- 
tended source. 

"(cKI)  A  notice  is  not  required  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  if— 

"(A)  the  notice  would  disclose  the  execu- 
tive agency's  needs  and  the  disclosure  of 
such  needs  would  compromise  the  national 
security:  or 

•■(B)  the  proposed  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement would  result  from  acceptance  of 
an  unsolicited  research  proposal  that  dem- 
onstrates a  unique  or  innovative  research 
concept  and  the  publication  of  any  notice  of 
such    unsolicited    research    proposal    would 


disclose  the  originally  of  thought  or  innova- 
tiveness  of  the  proposed  research  or  propri- 
etary data  associated  with  the  proposal. 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  subsection 
(aKlKA)  do  not  apply— 

"(A)  to  any  procurement  under  conditions 
described  in  clause  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 303(e):  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  procurement  for 
which  the  head  of  the  executive  agency  car- 
rying out  such  procurement  makes  a  deter- 
mination in  writing,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  is  not  appropriate  or 
reasonable  to  publish  a  notice  before  issuing 
a  solicitation. 

"RECORD  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  314.  (a)  Each  executive  agency  shall 
establish  and  maintain  for  a  period  of  five 
years  a  record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  the  pro- 
curements, other  than  small  purchases,  in 
such  fiscal  year  in  which— 

■■(1)  noncompetitive  procedures  were  used; 
and 

"(2)  only  one  bid  or  proposal  was  received 
after  competitive  procedures  were  used. 

"(b)  The  record  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include,  with  respect  to  each 
procurement— 

"(1)  information  identifying  the  source  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded; 

"(2)  the  property  or  services  obtained  by 
the  Government  under  the  procurement: 

"(3)  the  total  cost  of  the  procurement: 

■■(4)  the  reason  under  section  303(e)  for 
the  use  of  noncompetitive  procedures:  and 

"(5)  the  position  of  the  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  agency  who  required 
and  approved  the  use  of  noncompetitive 
procedures  in  such  procurement. 

"(c)  The  information  included  in  the 
record  established  and  maintained  under 
subsection  <a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  shall 
be  entered  in  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  referred  to  in  section  6(d)(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  405(d)(4)).". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 303  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  303.  Competition  requirements.": 
and 

(2)  by  in.serting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  310  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  311.  Solicitation  requirements. 
"Sec  312.  Evaluation  of  bids:  awards. 
"Sec.  313.  Procurement  ootice. 
'"Sec.  314.  Record  requirements.". 

COST  AND  PRICING  DATA 

Sec  12.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  ol  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  254)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)(1)  A  prime  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  the  circumstances  listed 
below,  and  shall  be  required  to  certify  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  he  submitted  was  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current- 

"(A)  prior  to  the  award  of  any  prime  con- 
tract under  this  title  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures  where  the  contract 
price  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000: 

"(B)  prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  for  which  the  price 
adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000, 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  the  agency: 


■■(C)  prior  to  the  award  of  a  subcontract  at 
any  tier,  where  the  prime  contractor  and 
each  higher  tier  subcontractor  have  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  if  the 
price  of  such  subcontract  is  expected  to 
exceed  $100,000:  or 

■■(D)  prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  to  a  subcontract  cov- 
ered by  clause  (C).  for  which  the  price  ad- 
justment is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000.  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

"(2)  Any  prime  contract  or  change  or 
modification  thereto  under  which  a  certifi- 
cate is  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  the  price  to  the 
Government,  including  profit  or  fee.  shall 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  significant  sums 
by  which  it  may  be  determined  by  the  exec- 
utive agency  that  such  price  was  increased 
because  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
required  to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  fur- 
nished cost  or  pricing  data  which,  as  of  a 
date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
(Which  date  shall  be  as  close  to  the  date  of 
agreement  on  the  price  as  is  practicable), 
was  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  noncurrent. 

■■(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  and  currency  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submitted  by 
this  subsection,  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  head  of  the  agency  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  have  the  right,  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  after  final  payment  under  the 
contract  or  subcontract,  to  examine  all 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data 
of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  related 
to  the  proposal  for  the  contract,  the  discus- 
sions conducted  on  the  proposal  under  this 
chapter,  pricing,  or  performance  of  the  con- 
tract or  subcontract. 

"(4)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
need  not  be  applied  to  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts where  the  price  is  based  on  adequate 
price  competition,  established  catalog  or 
market  prices  of  commercial  items  sold  in 
substantial  quantities  to  the  general  public, 
prices  set  by  law  or  regulation  or.  in  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  determines  that  Die  requirements  of 
this  subsection  may  be  waived  and  states  in 
writing  his  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion."'. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  302  (41  U.S.C.  252)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  in 
subsection  (b); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"■(c)(1)  This  title  does  not  (A)  authorize 
the  erection,  repair,  or  furnishing  of  any 
public  building  or  public  improvement,  but 
such  authorization  shall  be  required  in  the 
same  manner  as  heretofore,  or  (B)  permit 
any  contract  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  buildings,  roads,  sidewalks,  sewers,  mains, 
or  similar  items  using  other  than  sealed  bid 
procedures  under  section  303(d)(1).  if  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  303(d)(1) 
apply  or  the  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  United  States. 

■■(2)  Section  303(d)(1)  does  not  require  the 
use  of  sealed  bid  procedures  in  cases  in 
which  section  204(e)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  applies.";  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (d); 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  section 
304  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 


(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  <3), 
(4),  and  (5)  as  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and 


tional  emergency,  (B)  achieve  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency. 
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(ii)  include  restrictive  provisions  or  condi- 

tinns  nnlv  tn  tVip  pvtpnf  nprp.s.sarv  tn  .satisfv 


graph,  the  head  of  an  agency  shall  conduct, 
before  .such   award,   written   or  oral   discus- 


■■(i)  the  notice  would  disclose  the  agency's 
needs    and    the    disclosure    of    such    needs 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  section 
304  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'CONTRACT  requirements' 

(3)  in  section  304  (41  U.S.C.  254)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  pursuant 
to  section  302(c)"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  irwerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"awarded  using  other  then  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures"': 

(B>  by  striking  out  "negotiated  pursuant 
to  section  302(c)"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  <a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""awarded  after  using  other  than  sealed  bid 
procedures":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  without 
advertising  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
in  this  Act"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "award- 
ed after  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures".: 

(4)  in  section  307  (41  U.S  C.  257)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  and  except'  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except": 

<B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b): 

(C)  by  striking  out  "by  paragraph  (11)- 
(131.  or  (14)  of  section  302(c)."  in  subsection 
(O: 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section lb):  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  sub.section  (d); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  302(C)  without  advertising."  in 
section  308  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"made  or  awarded  after  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures  ":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "section  302(0(15)  of 
this  title  without  regard  to  the  advertising 
requirements  of  sections  302(ci  and  303.""  In 
section    310   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  other 
than  sealed  bid  procedures.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  304  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec  304.  Contract  requirements.". 
Subtitle  B— Amendments  to  Title  10.  United 
States  Code 

COMPETITIVE  AND  NONCOMPETITIVE 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  in  section  2302— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary,  any 
Deputy  Secretary,  any  Under  Secretary,  or 
any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;"  after 

'means'  in  clause  (1): 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  2302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(2)  "Agency"  means  any  department  or  es- 
tablishment specified  in  section  2303(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  Competitive  procedures"  means  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  head  of  an  agency 
enters  into  a  contract  after  soliciting  sealed 
bids  or  competitive  proposals  from  more 
than  one  .source  that  is  capable  of  satisfying 
tiie  needs  of  the  agency. 

"(4)  'Noncompetitive  procedures'  means 
procedures  other  than  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

"(5)  Small  purchase'  means  any  purchase 
or  contract  which  does  not  exceed  $25,000. 
A  proposed  procurement  shall  not  be  divid- 
ed into  .several  procurements  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  using  small  purchase  proce- 
dures."; 

(2)  in  section  2303(a)— 


(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2).  (3). 
(4).  and  (5)  as  clauses  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  and 
(6 1,  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  clause  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  subclause  (A))  the  following: 

"( I )  The  Department  of  Defense.  "; 
(3)  by  striking  out  sections  2304  and  2305 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'■S2.3I»J.  fompetilion  requirements 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  the  head  of  an  agency  shall  use  com- 
petitive procedures  in  making  contracts  for 
property  or  services.  The  head  of  an  agency 
shall  use  advance  procurement  planning 
and  market  research  and  shall  prepare  spec- 
ifications in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
to  obtain  effective  competition  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ices to  be  acquired.  The  head  of  an  agency 
shall  use  the  competitive  procedure  or  com- 
bination of  competitive  procedures  that  is 
best  suited  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
procurement  action  and  shall  specify  the 
needs  of  the  agency  and  solicit  bids  or  pro- 
posals in  a  manner  designed  to  achieve  ef- 
fective competition  for  the  contract. 

"(b)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  property  or  .services 
in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  any  alter- 
native source  or  sources  of  supply  under 
this  title  using  competitive  procedures  but 
excluding  a  particular  source  for  that  prop- 
erty or  services  if  such  head  of  an  agency 
determines  that  to  do  so  would  (1)  increase 
or  maintain  competition  and  would  likely 
result  in  reduced  overall  costs  for  such  pro- 
curement, or  for  any  anticipated  procure- 
ment, of  property  or  services.  (2)  be  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  mobilization  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency,  or  (3)  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense  in  establishing  or 
maintaining  an  essential  research  capability 
to  be  provided  by  an  educational  or  other 
nonprofit  institution  or  a  research  and  de- 
velopment center  funded  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Procurement  regulations  shall  include 
special  simplified  procedures  and  forms  for 
small  purchases  to  facilitate  making  small 
purchases  efficiently  and  economically. 

"(d)  For  other  than  small  purchases,  the 
head  of  an  agency,  when  using  competitive 
procedures— 
■"(  1 )  shall  solicit  sealed  bids  when— 
"(A)  time  permits  the  solicitation,  submis- 
sion, and  evaluation  of  sealed  bids; 

"(B)  the  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  price-related  factors: 

"(C>  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct  discus- 
sions with  the  responding  sources  about 
their  bids:  and 

"(D)  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  sealed  bid:  and 

"(2)  shall  request  competitive  proposals 
from  responding  sources  when  scaled  bids 
are  not  required  under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(e)  The  head  of  an  agency;  may  use  non- 
competitive procedures  only  when— 

"(1)  the  property  of  services  needed  by 
the  Government  arc  available  from  only  one 
source  and  no  other  type  of  property  or 
services  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  agency: 
"(2)  the  agency's  reed  for  the  property  or 
services  is  of  such  uniisual  and  compelling 
urgency  that  the  Goce-nment  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  ^elay  associated  with 
using  competitive  procedures: 

"(3)  it  is  necessary  to  award  the  contract 
to  a  particular  source  or  sources  in  order  to 
(A)  maintain  a  facility,  producer,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  supplier  available  for  fur- 
nishing property  or  services  in  case  of  a  na- 


tional emergency.  (B)  achieve  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency, 
or  (C)  establish  or  maintain  an  essential  re- 
search capability  to  be  provided  by  an  edu- 
cational or  other  nonprofit  institution  or  a 
research  and  development  center  funded  by 
the  United  States: 

"(4)  the  terms  of  any  international  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  foreign  government  or 
international  organization,  or  the  directions 
of  any  foreign  government  reimbursing  the 
agency  for  the  cost  of  the  procurement  of 
the  property  or  services  for  such  govern- 
ment, havt  the  effect  of  requiring  the  use  of 
noncompettitive  procedures; 

"(5)  a  statute  authorizes  or  requires  that 
the  procurement  be  made  through  another 
agency  or  from  a  specified  source:  or  the 
agency's  need  is  for  a  brand-name  commer- 
cial item  for  authorized  resale:  or 

"(6)  the  disclosure  of  the  agencys  needs 
to  more  than  one  .source  would  compromise 
the  national  security. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)(  1 )  of  this  section  hereof— 

"(1)  property  or  services  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  available  from  a  .source  if  such 
source  has  the  capability  to  produce  the 
property  or  deliver  the  service  in  accordance 
with  the  Government's  specifications  and 
delivery  .schedule:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  procurement  of 
technical  or  special  property  which  has  re- 
quired a  substantial  initial  investment  or  an 
extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  where  it  is  likely  tnal  produc- 
tion by  a  source  other  than  the  original 
source  would  result  in  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  reason  of  duplication  of  in- 
vestment or  would  result  in  duplication  of 
necessary  preparation  which  would  unduly 
delay  the  procurement  of  the  property,  the 
property  may  be  deemed  to  be  available 
only  from  the  initial  source  and  may  be  pro- 
cured through  noncompetitive  procedures. 

"(g)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  not 
award  a  contract  using  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures unless— 

"(l)  the  use  of  such  procedures  has  been 
justified  in  writing:  and 

"(2)  a  notice  has  been  published  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  pursuant  to  section 
2305(c)  of  this  title  and  all  bids  or  proposals 
received  in  response  to  such  notice  have 
been  considered  by  such  head  of  an  agency, 
"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  the  following 
laws,  purchases  or  contracts  made  under 
this  chapter  using  other  than  sealed  bid 
procedures  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
made  with  sealed  bid  procedures; 

"(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
June  30.  1936  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
'Walsh-Healey  Act)  (41  U.S.C.  35-45). 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  March  3,  1931 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act")  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5). 

S  23(),i.  Solicitation,  evaluation,  and  award  proce- 
dures: notice  requirements 

""(a)(1)(A)  Each  solicitation  under  this 
title  shall  include  specifications  which— 

"(i)  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
agency,  permit  effective  competition;  and 
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"(ii)  include  restrictive  provisions  or  condi- 
tions only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy 
such  needs  or  as  authorized  by  law". 

"'(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  type  of  specifica- 
tion inclu(ied  in  any  solicitation  shall 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the 
agency  and  the  market  available  to  satisfy 
such  needs.  Subject  to  such  needs,  specifica- 
tions may  be  staled  in  terms  of— 

"(i)  function  so  that  a  variety  of  products 
or  .services  may  qualify; 

'•(ii)  performance,  including  specifications 
of  the  range  of  acceptable  characteristics  or 
of  the  minimum  acceptable  standards;  or 
"(iii)  design  requirements. 
"(2)  Each   solicitation   for  sealed   bids  or 
competitive  proposals  other  than  for  small 
purchases  shall  at   a  minimum   include,   in 
addition  to  the  specifications  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  a  statement  of— 
"(i)  all  significant  factors,  including  price, 
which  the  executive  agency  reasonably  ex- 
pects to  consider  in  evaluating  sealed  bids  or 
competitive  proposals:  and 

"(ii)  the   relative   importance  assigned  to 
each  of  those  factors; 
"(B)  in  the  ca.se  of  sealed  bids— 
"(i)  a  statement  that  sealed  bids  will  be 
evaluated  without  discussions  with  the  bid- 
ders: and 

"(ii)  the  time  and  place  for  the  opening  of 
the  sealed  bids:  and 
"(C)  in  the  case  of  competitive  proposals— 
"(i)  a  statement  that  the  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  be  evaluated  with,  and  awards 
made  after,  discussions  with  the  offerors 
but  might  be  evaluated  and  awarded  with- 
out discussions  with  the  offerors:  and 

"(ii)  the  time  and  place  for  submission  of 
proposals. 

"(bx  1 )  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate sealed  bids  and  competitive  proposals 
ba-sed  .solely  on  the  factors  specified  in  the 
solicitation. 

"(2)  All  .sealed  bids  or  competitive  propos- 
als received  in  re.spon.se  to  a  solicitation  may 
be  rejected  if  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(3)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  opened  publicly 
at  the  time  and  place  staled  in  I  lie  solicita- 
tion. The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evaluate 
the  bids  without  di.scussions  with  the  bid- 
ders and  shall,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  award  a  con- 
tract with  reaonable  promptness  to  the  re- 
sponsible bidder  whose  bid  conforms  to  the 
solicitation  and  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  Slates,  solely  considering  the  price 
and  the  other  factors  included  in  the  solici- 
tation under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  award  of  a  contract  shall  be  made 
by  transmitting  written  notice  of  the  award 
to  the  successful  bidder. 

"(4)(A)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate competitive  proposals  and  may  award  a 
contract— 

"(i)  after  discussions  conducted  with  the 
offerors  at  any  time  after  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posal and  prior  to  the  award  of  the  contract; 
or 

"(ii)  without  discussions  with  the  offerors 
beyond  discussions  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minor  clarification  where  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of 
effective  competition  or  accurate  prior  cost 
experience  with  the  product  or  service  that 
acceptance  of  an  initial  proposal  without 
discussions  would  result  in  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  aw^ard  of  a  contract 
under    subparagraph    (A)(i)    of    this    para- 


graph, the  head  of  an  agency  shall  conduct, 
before  such  award,  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions with  all  responsible  offerors  who 
submit  proposals  within  a  competitive 
range,  price  and  other  evaluation  factors 
considered. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this  para 
graph,  the  head  of  an  agency  shall  award 
the  contract  based  on  the  propo.sals  received 
(and  as  clarified,  if  necessary,  in  discussions 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  minor  clarifi- 
cation). 

"(D)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, award  a  contract  with  reasonable 
prorriptness  to  the  responsible  offeror  whose 
proposal  is  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  solely  considering  price  and  other 
factors  included  in  the  solicitation  under 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section.  The 
iiead  of  the  agency  shall  award  the  contract 
by  transmitting  written  notice  of  the  award 
to  .such  offeror  and  shall  promptly  notify  all 
other  offerors  of  the  rejection  of  their  pro- 
posals. 

"(5)  If  the  head  of  an  agency  considers 
that  any  bid  or  proposal  evidences  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  he  shall  refer  the 
bid  or  proposal  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action. 

'"(c)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  the  head  of  an  agency  intending  to  so- 
licit bids  or.  proposals  for  a  contract  for 
property  or  services  at  a  price  expected  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  de- 
,scribcd  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub.section; 
and 

"(ii)  the  head  of  an  agency  awarding  a 
contract  for  property  or  services  at  a  price 
exceeding  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice 
announcing  such  award  if  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  subcontract  under  such  contract. 

'  (B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  promptly  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  each  notice  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph. 

■(C)  "Whenever  a  head  of  an  agency  is  re- 
quired by  subparagaph  (A)(i)  of  this  para- 
graph to  furnish  a  notice  of  a  solicitation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  head  of  an 
agency  may  not— 

"(i)  issue  such  solicitation  earlier  than  fif- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; or 

"(ii)  establish  a  deadline  for  the  submis- 
sion of  all  bids  or  proposals  in  response  to 
such  solicitation  that  is  earlier  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  solicita- 
tion is  issued. 

"(2)  Each  notice  required  by  paragraph 
( l)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  accurate  description  of  the  prop- 
erty or  services  to  be  contracted  for,  which 
description  is  not  unnecessarily  restrictive 
of  competition: 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  wiio  may  be  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  solicitation: 

"(C)  a  statement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid  or  proposal  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agency:  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  using 
noncompetitive  procedures,  a  statement  of 
the  reason  justifying  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive procedures  and  the  identity  of  the  in- 
tended source. 

""(3)(A)  A  notice  is  not  required  under 
paragraph  ( 1  )(A)  of  this  subsection  if— 


"(i)  the  notice  would  disclose  the  agency's 
needs  and  the  disclosure  of  such  needs 
would  compromise  the  national  security:  or 

"(ii)  the  proposed  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment would  result  from  acceptance  of  an 
unsolicited  research  proposal  that  demon- 
strates a  unique'  or  innovative  research  con- 
cept and  the  publication  of  any  notice  of 
such  unsolicited  research  proposal  would 
disclose  the  originality  of  thought  or  inno- 
vativeness  of  the  proposed  research  or  pro- 
prietary data  associated  with  the  propo.sal. 

"(B)    The    requirements    of    paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  do  not  apply— 

"(i)  to  any  procurement  under  conditions 
described  in  clause  (2).  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of  sec- 
lion  2304  (e)  of  this  title:  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  procurement  for 
which  the  head  of  the  agency  carrying  out 
such  procurement  makes  a  determination  in 
writing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, that  it  is  not  appropriate  or  reasonable 
to  publish  a  notice  before  issuing  a  solicila- 
lion .";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S  231fi.  Record  requireinents 

"(a)  Each  head  of  an  agency  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  for  a  period  of  five  years  a 
record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  the  procurements, 
other  than  small  purchases,  in  such  fiscal 
year  in  which— 

""( 1 )  noncompetitive  procedures  were  used; 
and 

"(2)  only  one  bid  or  proposal  was  received 
after  competitive  procedures  were  used. 

"(b)  The  record  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  include,  with  re- 
spect to  each  procurement— 

"(1)  information  identifying  the  source  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded: 

"(2)  the  properly  or  services  obtained  by 
the  Government  under  the  procurement: 

"(3)  the  total  cost  of  the  procurement: 

"(4)  the  reason  under  section  2304(e)  of 
this  title  for  the  use  of  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures: and 

"(5)  the  position  of  the  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  agency  who  required  and  ap- 
proved the  use  of  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures in  such  procurement. 

"(c)  The  information  included  in  the 
record  established  and  maintained  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  shall 
be  entered  in  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  referred  to  in  section  6(d)(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  405(d)(4)).'". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  2304  and  2305  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"2304.  Competition  requirements. 

"2305.  Solicitation,  evaluation,  and  award 
procedures:  notice  require- 
ments.": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item; 

"2316.  Record  requirements. ". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  22:  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1  >  in  section  2306— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may.  in  negotiating 
contracts  under  section  2304."  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "may    in    awarding   contracts 
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after  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures": 

(B)  by  striking  out  'negotiated  under  sec- 
tion 2304"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  awarded 
after  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures": 

(Ci  by  striking  out  'section  2304  of  this 
title. "  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  chapter"; 

'D)  in  subsection  (f)(1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  clause  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"<!)  prior  to  the  award  of  any  prime  con- 
tract under  this  title  after  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures  where  the  contract 
price  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000:": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "negotiated"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  paragraph: 

(iiii  by  striking  out  "negotiation."  in  the 
third  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "proposal  for  the  contract,  the  discus- 
sions conducted  on  the  proposal  under  this 
title.":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "$500,000"  each  place 
it  appears  in  clauses  (B).  <C).  and  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$100,000":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

■'i)  Except  in  a  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  military  re- 
quirements necessitate  the  specification  of 
conta.ner  sizes,  no  contract  for  the  carriage 
of  Government  property  in  other  than  Gov- 
ernment-owned cargo  containers  shall  re- 
quire carriage  of  such  property  in  cargo  con- 
tainers of  any  stated  length,  height,  or 
width."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  <b)  of  .sec- 
tion 2310  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■(b)  Each  determination  or  decision  under 
section  2306(c).  section  2306(gKl).  section 
2307(c).  or  section  2313(c)  of  this  title  shall 
be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the  person 
making  the  determination  or  decision, 
which  finding  shall  set  out  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  (1)  clearly  indicate  why  the 
type  of  contract  selected  under  section 
2306(c)  is  likely  to  be  less  costly  than  any 
other  type  or  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
obtain  property  or  .services  of  the  kind  or 
quality  required  except  under  such  a  con- 
tract. (2)  support  the  findings  required  by 
section  2306(g)(1).  (3)  clearly  indicate  why 
advance  payments  under  section  2307(c) 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  or  (4)  clearly 
indicate  why  the  application  of  section 
2313(b)  to  a  contract  or  subcontract  with  a 
foreign  contractor  or  foreign  subcontractor 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  Such  a 
finding  is  final  and  shall  be  kept  available  in 
the  agency  for  at  least  six  years  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  or  decision.  A 
copy  of  the  finding  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  with  each 
contract  to  which  it  applies.': 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  2311  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■The  head 
of  an  agency  may  delegate,  subject  to  his  di- 
rection, to  any  other  officer  or  official  of 
that  agency,  any  power  under  this  chap- 
ter.": and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "negotiated"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2313(b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  awarded  after  using 
other  than  sealed  bid  procedures". 

Subtitle  C  — Advocate  for  Competition: 
Annual  Report  on  Competition 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  31.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  'executive  agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  of  the 


Office  of  Federal  Procurement   Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(a)). 

ADVOCATE  FOR  COMPETITION 

Sec.  32.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  in  each 
executive  agency  an  advocate  for  competi- 
tion. 

(2)  Each  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall- 

(A)  designate  for  each  executive  agency 
one  officer  or  employee  serving  in  a  position 
authorized  for  such  executive  agency  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  serve  as  the 
advocate  for  competition: 

(B)  relieve  such  officer  or  employee  of  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition:  and 

(C)  provide  such  officer  or  employee  with 
such  staff  or  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition. 

(b)(1)  The  advocate  for  competition  shall 
promote  competition  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services. 

(2)  The  advocate  for  competition  in  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  shall— 

(A)  review  the  purchasing  and  contracting 
activities  of  the  executive  agency; 

(B)  identify  and  report  to  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency— 

(i)  opportunities  to  achieve  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  other  significant 
factors  in  the  purchases  and  contracts  of 
the  executive  agency: 

(ii)  solicitations  and  proposed  solicitations 
which  include  unnecessarily  detailed  specifi- 
cations or  unnecessarily  restrictive  state- 
ments of  need  which  may  reduce  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  activities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agency:  and 

(iii)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 
competition  in  the  procurement  actions  of 
the  executive  agency:  and 

(C)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing his  activities  under  this  section. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  33.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30 
of  each  of  1984.  1985,  1986.  and  1987  each 
head  of  an  executive  agency  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  annual  report  including  the  in- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Each  report  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include— 

(Da  specific  description  of  all  actions  that 
the  head  of  the  executive  agency  intends  to 
take  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to— 

(A)  increase  competition  for  contracts 
with  the  executive  agency  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  other  significant  factors:  and 

(B)  reduce  the  number  and  dollar  value  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  executive 
agency  after  soliciting  bids  or  proposals 
from,  or  evaluating  bids  or  proposals  with 
discussions  with,  only  one  source:  and 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  advocates  for  competition 
of  the  executive  agency  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted. 
Subtitle  D— Applicability 

Sec.  41.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  solicita- 
tions for  bids  or  proposals  issued  on  or  after 
the  date  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  believe,  as  an 
offer  that  really  cannot  be  refused.  I 


am  offering  it  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Levin  and  Roth.  This 
amendment  is  identical  to  S.  338.  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1983.  which  we  passed  unanimously  in 
this  body  last  November.  The  reasons 
I  am  offering  it  now  are,  first,  it  is  pro- 
jected to  save  at  least  $2  billion  annu- 
ally and  is  therefore  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  this  bill  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit:  and  second,  it  is  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  insure  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  338  this  Congress.  I  might 
point  out  there  seem  to  be  some  proce- 
dural difficulties  taking  place  in  the 
House  which  prevent  them  from 
moving  forward  expeditiously  before 
the  end  of  this  session  on  adopting  S. 
338  or  even  something  reasonably 
close  to  it. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  is 
to  increase  the  use  of  competition  in 
Government  contracting  and  to 
impose  more  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  awarding  of  noncompetitive— sole- 
source— contracts. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  than  half  of  its  discre- 
tionary budget  on  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services,  ranging  from 
weapons  systems  to  janitorial  services. 
from  the  private  sector.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Federal  procurement  costs  in 
1985  are  projected  to  be  $207  billion— 
an  88-percent  increase  from  the  1980 
level.  I  am  convinced  that  savings  can 
be  realized  through  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  procurement  reforms. 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
is  one  such  reform  which  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  would 
result  in  significant  savings.  The  CBO 
found  that  each  1  percent  saved  in 
new  contract  actions  reduces  costs  by 
about  $200  million  per  year.  Since 
studies  on  the  use  of  competitive  con- 
tracting have  concluded  that  potential 
savings  range  from  15  to  50  percent,  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  savings 
resulting  from  this  amendment  would 
be  well  over  $2  billion. 

A  number  of  recent  examples  come 
to  mind  which  demonstrate  the  effica- 
cy of  this  approach. 

The  recent  Air  Force  jet  engine  com- 
petition is  a  good  example  of  how  com- 
petition in  contracting  may  result  in 
substantial  savings.  While  the  Air 
Force  paid  a  5-percent  premium  by 
having  two  companies  compete  rather 
than  awarding  a  sole-source  contract, 
the  expected  savings  over  the  next  10 
years  may  exceed  $3  billion  because 
the  engines  will  be  more  dependable 
and  efficient.  By  dual-sourcing,  more- 
over, the  Air  Force  hopes  to  continue 
pressure  on  the  companies  to  hold 
down  prices  and  provide  service  and 
spares  at  lower  costs. 

This  amendment  represents  over  2 
years  of  work,  beginning  in  the  97th 
Congress  with  S.  2127.  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act  of  1982.  S.  338 


was  subsequently  introduced  in  this 
Congress  and  has  been  subject  to  ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
Committees,  both  of  which  reported 
the  bill  unanimously.  Considering  the 
bipartisan  support  for  S.  338  in  the 
Senate  and  widespread  support  from 
the  administration,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  others  throughout  the 
procurement  community,  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  amendment  repre- 
sents the  best  opportunity  for  procure- 
ment reform  this  year. 

This  amendment,  while  not  intended 
to  be  a  panacea  to  our  contracting 
problems,  was  based  on  the  adminis- 
trations  Feburary  1982  proposal  for  a 
uniform  Federal  procurement  system. 
The  administrations  proposal,  in  turn, 
was  based  on  recommendations  from 
the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement's 1972  report  to  Congress, 
which  set  forth  nearly  150  recommen- 
dations to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  procurement  process. 

I  repeat,  in  1972,  the  Commission 
made  a  recommendation  which  em- 
bodied these  principles.  Here  we  are, 
in  1984,  still  talking  about  it. 

Despite  the  consensus  that  has  de- 
veloped over  the  past  years,  the  laws 
which  have  governed  contracting  since 
1947  have  remained  largely  intact. 
Under  these  current  laws.  Government 
agencies  are  required  to  promote  the 
use  of  full  and  free  competition  in  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services. 
In  Government  contracting,  competi- 
tion is  a  marketplace  condition  which 
results  when  several  contractors, 
acting  independently  of  each  other 
and  of  the  Government,  submit  bids  or 
proposals  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
Governments  business. 

Formal  advertising  is  currently  the 
preferred  procurement  procedure, 
with  negotiation  authorized  by  pro- 
scribed exceptions.  Despite  this  stated 
preference  for  competition  through 
formal  advertising,  negotiated  con- 
tracts account  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Federal  procurement  dollars.  Negotiat- 
ed contracts  can  be  competitive— and 
this  amendment  recognizes  and  en- 
courages competitive  negotiation  when 
it  is  the  appropriate  contracting 
method— but  more  than  half  of  all  ne- 
gotiated contracts  are  sole-sourced. 

While  not  all  Government  contracts 
can  be  awarded  competitively,  too 
often  agencies  contract  on  a  sole- 
source  basis  when  competition  is  avail- 
able. This  problem  arises  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  two  primary  shortcom- 
ings in  the  present  laws:  First,  they  do 
not  recognize  negotiation  as  a  legiti- 
mate competitive  procurement  proce- 
dure; and  second,  they  do  not  ade- 
quately restrict  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive negotiation. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
summarize  the  five  major  provisions  of 
this  amendment: 


First,  this  amendment  removes  the 
present  restriction  from— and  the  writ- 
ten justification  required  for— com- 
petitive negotiation  and  places  it  on 
par  with  formal  advertising.  Together, 
they  constitute  competitive  proce- 
dures, with  exceptions  provided  for 
noncompetitive  procedures.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  establish  an  absolute  prefer- 
ence for  competition  and  to  provide 
more  flexibility  in  contracting. 

Second,  agencies  under  this  amend- 
ment are  not  only  required  to  obtain 
competition  under  this  amendment, 
but  to  increase  its  effectiveness.  Agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  obtain  effec- 
tive competition  through  advance  pro- 
curement planning,  market  research, 
and  the  development  of  specifications 
which  do  not  restrict  competition. 

Third,  this  amendment  places  great- 
er restrictions  on  the  use  of  noncom- 
petitive procurements  without  pre- 
cluding its  use  when  necessary.  Six  ex- 
ceptions are  provided  to  competitive 
procedures  which  permit  agencies  to 
use  noncompetitive  procedures  in 
awarding  a  contract  when  competition 
is  not  possible.  Awarding  a  contract  on 
a  sole-source  basis  would  for  the  first 
time  constitute  a  clear  violation  of 
statute  unless  permitted  by  one  of  the 
following  six  exceptions: 

First,  the  property  or  service  is  avail- 
able from  only  a  single  source  and  no 
competitive  alternatives  are  available: 

Second,  the  agency's  need  is  of  such 
unusual  and  compelling  urgency  that 
the  Government  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  delay  involved  in  using 
competitive  procedures; 

Third,  the  Government  needs  to 
award  the  contract  to  a  particular 
source  in  order  to  create  or  maintain 
an  essential  industrial  capability  or  for 
purposes  of  industrial  mobilization: 

Fourth,  the  terms  of  an  internation- 
al agreement  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing the  use  of  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures; 

Fifth,  a  statute  requires  that  the 
procurement  may  be  obtained  through 
a  specified  source:  or 

Sixth,  disclosure  to  more  than  one 
source  of  the  property  or  service  to  be 
obtained  would  jeopardize  the  nation- 
al security. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  six 
basic  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  we 
have  to  have  competition.  I  believe 
that  they  would  help  to  narrow  the 
present  exceptions  down  to  a  more 
manageable  and  more  realistic  level. 

These  six  exceptions  parallel  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  historically  permitted 
agencies  to  award  on  a  sole-source 
basis.  Even  in  these  situations,  howev- 
er, I  feel  there  should  be  a  "double- 
check"  for  potential  competition 
before  the  sole-source  award  is  made. 
The  fourth  major  provision  would 
therefore  generally  require  agencies  to 
publish  a  notice  of  their  prospective 
contracts   over   $25,000    in   the   Com- 


merce Business  Daily.  The  objective  is 
to  alert  contractors,  who  may  be  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  agency's  needs  but 
would  have  otherwise  not  known  of 
the  contract,  to  submit  offers. 

Fifth,  this  amendment  facilitates 
oversight  of  noncompetitive  contracts 
by  requiring  agencies  to  maintain 
records,  by  fiscal  year,  which  identify 
all  sole-source  procurements.  In  addi- 
tion, an  advocate  for  competition 
would  be  appointed  in  each  procuring 
agency  who  would  be  responsible  for 
reporting  the  opportunities  to  achieve 
competition  and  any  conditions  which 
could  potentially  restrict  competition. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  amendment  substantially  reduces 
the  costly  and  longstanding  problem 
of  unnecessary  sole-source  contract- 
ing. It  puts  us  on  record  to  do  what  we 
say  we  are  pledged  to  do  and  that  is. 
base  our  system  upon  the  free  enter- 
prise system  under  the  notion  that 
more  competition  will  insure  a  better 
product  at  a  lower  cost.  This  amend- 
ment also  removes  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  great  cynicism  that  exists  and  is 
pervasive  in  this  country— that  we 
have  a  revolving  door  from  which 
many  people  go  out  of  Government 
into  private  companies  and  have  a 
straight  line  right  back  into  the  very 
agencies  that  they  worked  with  and 
thereby  have  an  inside  track  on  get- 
ting a  sole-source  contract  which  re- 
sults in  millions,  and  I  submit  to  you 
bil'ions,  of  dollars  being  spent  each 
year  unnecessarily.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
S.  338  unanimously.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  first  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maine,  I  think  he 
has  an  excellent  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
accept  it  today.  Obviously,  the  amend- 
ment under  normal  circumstances 
does  not  belong  on  a  budget  proposal, 
but  we  do  have  a  substantive  bill  in- 
stead of  a  budget  resolution  before  us 
today.  It  is  a  law.  And  since  this  pro- 
posal is  not  only  a  substantive  change 
in  the  law  but  is  clearly  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  save  substantial  amounts  of 
money,  and  since  the  report  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  would  in- 
dicate in  a  very  serious  way  that  this  is 
apt,  if  applied  properly,  to  save  $2  bil- 
lion, I  have  no  objection,  if  others  do 
not,  to  voting  on  this.  Hopefully,  the 
vote  would  be  on  the  Senator's  side,  he 
would  prevail,  and  we  would  take  this 
entire  amendment  which  heretofore 
was  a  bill  that  passed  without  any  ob- 
jection, as  I  understand  it.  by  the 
Senate  and  for  some  reason  has  not 
vet  been  considered  in  the  House. 
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I  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter 
briefly  by  asking  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion. First.  I  think  he  knows  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  the  greatest 
respect  for  him.  I  believe  he  is  furnish- 
ing a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
American  people  by  proposing  this 
competitive  mccisure,  but  I  also  think 
he  is  doing  a  marvelous  job  in  enhanc- 
ing tne  image  of  military  procurement 
as  an  example.  Some  people  do  not 
quite  understand  that  the  American 
people  might  very  well  support  mili- 
tary preparedness,  might  support  in- 
creased budgets  for  it,  more  money, 
new  systems,  but  they,  too,  have 
pretty  good  commonsense  approaches 
to  things  and  when  they  see  noncom- 
petitive approaches,  they  really  need  a 
very  valid  reason  why.  If  this  becomes 
substantive  law.  there  will  be  valid  rea- 
sons for  noncompetitive  contracts  by 
the  Government  but  the  exemptions 
and  the  exceptions  will  be  few— am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. When  we  read  the  horror  stories 
of  the  thousand-dollar  wrenches  and 
plastic  caps— and  the  list  of  abuses 
goes  on  and  on— it  is  because  the  pro- 
curing agency  is  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  competition  in  the  defen.se  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  best  ways  of  reduc- 
ing that  kind  of  outrageous  abuse, 
which  is  almost  tantamount  to  fraudu- 
lent abuse.  I  might  add.  is  to  have 
greater  competition  which  to  date  has 
not  been  sufficiently  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Baucus  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  matter,  although  he  is  not  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  ask  a  spe- 
cific question  by  way  of  interpretation 
and  then  certainly  I  will  yield  the 
floor  and  confirm  with  the  leader  that 
it  would  be  all  right  to  accept  the 
amendment  or  to  voice  vote  it.  That  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine  that  I 
have  a  situation  that  does  concern  me. 
I  believe  the  Senator  has  made  an  ex- 
ception for  it.  I  find  the  exception  on 
page  24  of  the  original  S.  338  among 
those  ways  that  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  use  noncompetitive  procedures 
and  I  refer  specifically  to  paragraph  3, 
item  (c),  when  the  Senator  is  speaking 
of 

Mr.  COHEN.  Which  page? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Page  24.  All  right, 
on  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
has  submitted,  I  believe  it  is  on  page 
18.  top  of  the  page,  item  (C).  six  lines 
down:  "or  establish  or  maintain  an  es- 
sential research  capability  to  be  pro- 
vided by  an  educational  or  nonprofit 
institution  or  a  research  and  develop- 
ment center  funded  by  the  United 
States."  I  want  to  ask  about  that. 

In  the  case  of  New  Mexico— and  I 
am  sure  this  exists  across  this  land- 
there  are  certain  contracts— let  us  just 
give  a  general  one— with  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Army.  They  have  been 
doing  basic  research  for  10.  15  years 
and  have  an  established  record,  have  a 
physical  plant,  the  academic  capacity, 
on  an  annual  basis  they  make  their 
proposal,  and  they  receive  the  award. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  forced 
every  one  of  those  kinds  of  contracts 
to  go  to  bid,  with  no  exceptions,  we 
clearly  could  end  up  with  contractors 
that  clearly  had  no  ability  or  capacity 
to  provide  the  continuity  required  for 
the  kind  of  services  needed. 

They  may  be  able  to  do  it  for  2  years 
or  3  and  then  if  they  went  on  to  some- 
thing else  because  the  private  sector 
business  said  get  on  with  something 
else,  we  would  have  to  start  all  over 
again  and  perhaps  we  would  lose 
money  over  a  5-  to  10-year  period  be- 
cause sooner  or  later  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  bid  the  physical 
plant,  have  to  provide  the  kind  of 
overhead  that  maintains  some  of  these 
very  excellent  educational  or  nonprof- 
it type  of  commitments. 

Now.  do  I  understand  it  is  that 
kind— and  perhaps  I  am  even  too  limit- 
ed—of exception  that  the  Senator  has 
in  mind  in  the  paragraph  that  I  read? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes.  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  it  was  incorporated  into  S. 
338,  after  we  consulted  at  length  with 
educational  institutions,  not  only  as  an 
exception  to  completion  but  as  a  crite- 
rion for  dual  sourcing.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  that  dual  sourcing  is  not 
necessarily  desirable  in  every  single 
situation.  If  you  have  an  aircraft  carri- 
er or  if  you  have  some  large  weapons 
system  which  is  going  to  cost  billions 
of  dollars  and  is  going  to  be  one  type 
of  ship  over  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
it  does  not  make  a  good  deal  of  sense 
to  necessarily  have  dual  sourcing.  But 
when  you  are  dealing  with  smaller 
contracts  with  universities  and  the 
types  of  research  capability  that  is 
provided  by  those  universities  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  we  felt  it  made 
sense  to  create  exceptions  in  order  to 
preserve  that  capability. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  is  proposing 
is  identical  to  a  bill  that  has  passed 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  been  working  on  this  long  and 
hard  in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.  It  is  a  proposal  that  I 
have  certainly  supported  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Normally  this  is  something  we 
would  be  objecting  to  on  a  budget  res- 
olution, but  we  find  ourselves  not  with 
a  budget  resolution  but  a  substantive 
bill.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can  raise 
that  objection  at   this  time.   Because 


the  legislation  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  certainly  would  invoke  savings,  I 
think  it  is  an  amendment  that  we 
should  accept. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  veas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3035)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3036 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  pay  increase  for 
Article  III  judges  subject  to  salary  adjust- 
ments pursuant  to  section  461  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Baker  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Mitchell) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3036. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following  new  section: 


Sec.  .  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  January  1,  1984,  each  rate  of  pay 
subject  to  adjustment  by  .section  461  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  $100  (or  if  midway  between  multiples 
of  $100,  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$100).  equal  to  the  overall  percentage  of  the 
adjustment  taking  effect  under  section  5305 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  during 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
Mathias,  Thurmond,  Bentsen,  and 
BoscHwiTZ  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  will  author- 
ize a  salary  adjustment  for  those  Fed- 
eral judges  who  have  been  excluded 
from  salary  adjustments  afforded 
most  other  Federal  employees  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

As  of  January  1,  the  salary  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment were  to  have  been  increased 
3.5  percent  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recommendation  of 
August  31,  1983  (Presidential  Message 
No.  74,  H.R.  Doc.  No.  98-97),  and  the 
"comparability  adjustment  provisions" 
of  title  5,  U.S.C.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  202,  Public  Law  98-270, 
which  was  enacted  just  this  month. 
Federal  pay  rates  have  been  increased 
another  0.5  percent  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 

One  distinct  class  of  Government  of- 
ficers, however,  has  been  denied  the 
total  4  percent  adjustment.  Fedeal 
judges.  Judges  of  the  appeals  courts 
and  district  courts,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  judges  of  the  Military 
Court  of  Appeal,  judges  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  and  senior  judges  for  the 
article  III  courts  have  been  excluded 
from  any  salary  adjustment,  an  inequi- 
table consequence  directly  attributa- 
ble to  an  amendment  added  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 
passed  in  December  1981. 

That  amendment,  section  140.  Public 
Law  97-92  requires  express  statutory 
authorization  for  any  increase  in  judi- 
cial salaries.  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  has  determined 
that  this  provision  is  permanent  legis- 
lation, and  as  such,  was  not  limited  to 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  removes  judges 
from  coverage  of  the  Executive  Salary 
Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1975 
and  in  the  annual  payroll  comparabil- 
ity adjustments  received  by  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

My  amendment  would  constitute  the 
required  statutory  authorization  to 
enable  members  of  the  judiciary  to  re- 
ceive a  pay  raise  this  fiscal  year  equal 
to  the  pay  raise  given  to  other  Federal 
employees.  Under  my  amendment, 
outlays  will  increase  under  $2  million. 
Since  that  is  the  same  amount  that  is 


included  in  the  CBO  baseline,  my 
amendment  does  not  add  to  the  defi- 
cit, according  to  the  method  of  ac- 
counting used  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

As  the  Comptroller  General  has  in- 
terpreted section  140.  Public  Law  97- 
92,  judges,  and  judges  only,  are  singled 
out  for  special  treatment.  Judges,  and 
judges  only,  are  precluded  from  the 
operation  of  statutory  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Judges,  and 
judges  only,  have  to  overcome  the 
hurdle  of  affirmative  congressional 
action  that  no  other  Federal  employee 
need  face.  That  prejudicial,  discrimi- 
natory treatment  is  precisely  what  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  was  in- 
tended by  our  Founding  Fathers  to 
prevent. 

Section  1,  article  III,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  provides  that 
••Judges  *  •  •  shall  •  *  •  receive  for 
their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
Continuance  in  Office,"  was  designed 
to  further  three  public  policies:  To 
promote  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, to  attract  the  highest  quality 
lawyers  to  the  bench,  and  to  reinforce 
the  guarantee  of  life  tenure  for  Feder- 
al judges. 

The  current  system  of  judicial  com- 
pensation, however,  undermines  all  of 
these  policies.  Faced  with  salaries  that 
are  slipping  behind  the  cost  of  living, 
and,  perhaps  most  critically,  other 
career  opportunities  open  to  them, 
many  judges  are  moving  closer  to  the 
point  where  they  must  decide,  for  fi- 
nancial reasons,  to  leave  the  bench.  At 
the  same  time,  lawyers  of  the  caliber 
sought  for  Federal  judgeships  are  de- 
clining nominations  for  these  same 
reasons. 

If  we  fail  to  correct  this  situation 
quickly,  we  may  see  the  judiciary  lose 
the  services  of  those  individuals  who 
serve  it  best:  Those  who  will  not 
permit  their  performance  in  office  or 
their  personal  integrity  to  be  compro- 
mised or  questioned. 

Before  assuming  my  current  office,  I 
was  a  Federal  judge  in  Maine.  Perhaps 
because  I  have  served  as  a  Federal 
judge,  I  have  heard,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  or  about  many  judges 
around  this  country.  What  I  see  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  an 
increasing  apprehensiveness  over 
action  or  inaction  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress vitally  affecting  their  security 
and  their  ability  to  plan  for  their  fam- 
ilies. So  intense  is  this  apprehensive- 
ness becoming  that  we.  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, are  well  along  toward 
achieving  precisely  what  the  Constitu- 
tion seeks  to  avoid:  A  judiciary  in  fear 
of  a  retributive  Congress.  Passage  of 
this  amendment  is  one  step  toward  as- 
suaging those  fears. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  for  Congress 
to  have  made  available  routine  cost-of- 
living   adjustments   to   the  employees 


and  top  officials  in  the  legislative 
branch,  to  the  employees  and  top  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch,  and  to 
employees  in  the  judicial  branch,  but 
not  to  Federal  judges.  Decency,  equity, 
and  commonsense  require  immediate 
remedial  legislative  action  to  confer 
upon  judges  the  same  adjustment  all 
others  are  already  receiving. 

Commonsense  requires  corrective 
action  to  insure  that  this  situation 
does  not  arise  again.  Legislation  which 
I  introduced  in  January,  S.  2224. 
would  repeal  section  140,  Public  Law 
97-92  so  that  the  Senate  would  not 
have  to  address  this  issue  again  and 
again  and  again  in  future  years.  That 
is  the  course  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  amendment,  however,  would 
only  constitute  the  required  authoriza- 
tion to  enable  members  of  the  judici- 
ary to  receive  a  pay  raise  this  year.  It 
would  not  repeal  or  alter  in  any  way 
section  140  of  Public  Law  97-92  which 
is  the  underlying  cause  of  this  immedi- 
ate problem. 

My  amendment  is  a  first  step  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  so  that 
these  highly  deserving  individuals  will 
not  be  singularly  excluded  from  an 
otherwise  across-the-board  pay  in- 
crease retroactive  to  January  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Domen- 
ici.  and  with  Senator  Chiles,  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  have  not  talked 
to  Senator  Domenici,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  has  not  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  add 
something  with  respect  to  procedure 
that  may  relieve  some  fear  the  Sena- 
tor might  have  as  a  result  of  what  I 
have  just  said. 

It  would  be  our  intention  on  this 
side  that  the  Senator's  amendment  be 
the  pending  order  of  business  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  in  the  morning, 
and  this  afternoon  we  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  but  I  have  been  informed— ob- 
viously erroneously,  because  I  accept 
what  the  Senator  has  said— that  Sena- 
tor Domenici  had  agreed  to  this. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  let  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
speak  for  himself  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Obviously,  I  have 
been  misinformed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  can  happen. 
But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  issue  is.  I  have  just  returned  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  which  was  granted  to 
all  Federal  employees,  the  one-half  of 
1  percent  which  was  added  to  legisla- 
tion recently  enacted;  and  because  of 
section  140  of  Public  Law  97-92,  it  does 
not  go  to  Federal  judges. 

E.xpress  statutory  authorization  is 
required  for  any  increase  to  be  re- 
ceived. My  amendment  would  consti- 
tute that  authority,  so  as  to  permit 
the  judges  to  receive  the  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent  that  is  going  to 
all  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  the 
issue. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I 
talked  about  the  incremental  amount 
of  one-half  of  1  percent;  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  as  floor  manag- 
er, cannot  accept  the  amendment. 
There  are  Members  who  want  to  ad- 
dress the  issue.  Some  may  want  to 
insist  upon  a  rollcall  vote,  and  some 
may  want  to  oppose  it  on  a  rollcall 
vote.  So  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  say  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  it  up.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator brought  it  up  because  he  thought 
it  would  be  accepted,  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  him.  and  I  will  do  anything 
possible  to  alleviate  his  situation.  He 
can  withdraw  it  or  do  whatever  he 
wishes  at  this  point.  However,  because 
of  objections.  I  cannot  agree  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  that. 
I  brought  it  up  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  it  had  been  cleared,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  withdraw  it.  If  others 
wish  to  oppose  it  and  to  have  a  vote  on 
it,  we  will  proceed  to  do  that  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  amendment  going  to  be  taken  up 
now  or  on  another  day?  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Is  this  an 
appropriate  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  amendment  is 
now  pending.  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Senator  to  discuss  it  now.  It  will  be  the 
order  of  business  tomorrow,  and  there 
may  be  a  vote  on  it  tomorrow.  I  wel- 
come the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine.  Senator  Mitchell.  His 
amendment  would  constitute  the  nec- 
essary congressional  authorization  to 
give  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
the  same  pay  raise  already  given  to 
other  Federal  officers  and  employees. 
This  amendment  would  not,  however, 
repeal  or  alter  the  requirement  in  ex- 


isting law  that  Congress  specifically 
authorize  any  salary  increases  for  the 
article  III  Federal  judiciary. 

On  March  26  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2476.  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  goal  as  the  Mitch- 
ell amendment.  That  bill,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Mitchell,  Dole.  Mathias, 
DeConcini,  and  Bentsen,  would  have 
given  all  Federal  judges  and  justices  a 
3.5  salary  increase  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  Like  the  pending  Mitchell 
amendment,  it  did  not  repeal  or  alter 
current  law  requiring  congressional 
authorization  for  such  an  increase. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall. 
Congress  in  December  of  1981  passed, 
as  part  of  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fi.scal  year  1982  appropriations,  a 
provision  requiring  express  statutory 
authorization  for  any  increase  in  judi- 
cial salaries.  Subsequent  to  passage  of 
this  appropriations  rider,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  this  provision,  section 
140  of  Public  Law  97-92,  was  perma- 
nent legislation,  not  limited  to  fiscal 
year  1982. 

This  change  effectively  removed 
judges  from  coverage  of  the  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Act 
of  1975,  which  had  included  judges,  as 
well  as  Members  of  Congress  and  high- 
ranking  executive  branch  officials,  in 
the  annual  payroll  comparability  ad- 
justments received  by  other  Federal 
employees.  Thus.  Federal  judges  and 
justices  were  not  allowed  the  salary  in- 
crease received  this  year  by  other  Fed- 
eral employees  because  there  was  no 
specific  authorization  for  such  an  in- 
crease. The  decision  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  is  file 
No.  B-200923.  December  28,  1983,  and 
that  determined  that  no  such  specific 
authorization  had  been  enacted. 

This  amendment  would  constitute 
the  required  authorization  to  enable 
members  of  the  judiciary  to  receive  a 
pay  raise  this  year.  It  would  not 
repeal— I  want  to  repeat  this— it  would 
not  repeal  or  alter  in  any  way  section 
140  of  Public  Law  97-92.  Express  stat- 
utory authorization  by  Congress  would 
continue  to  be  necessary  for  any 
salary  increases  for  the  Federal  judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
existing  requirement  for  such  specific 
statutory  authorization.  Rather  than 
including  more  Federal  employees 
within  automatic  pay  adjustment  pro- 
visions, we  should  be  including  more 
Federal  employees  within  the  require- 
ment that  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorize their  pay  increases.  It  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  any  control  over 
Federal  spending  while  automatic  pay 
adjustments  and  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  a  variety  of  areas  slowly  but 
steadily  increase  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment. Congress  should  begin  by  reas- 
serting its  control  over  Federal  pay  in- 
creases, especially  for  those  employees 


covered  by  the  Executive  Salary  Cost- 
of-Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1985  and 
should  face  up  to  the  difficult  deci- 
sions which  we  were  elected  to  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  favor  of  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  all  Federal 
employees.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment  giving  members  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  the  pay  increase  re- 
ceived by  all  other  Federal  workers.  I 
would  be  strongly  opposed,  however— 
and  I  want  to  repeat— I  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  repeal  of  the 
requirement  for  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  such  increases.  This  is  a  sound 
principle  which  should  be  extended  to 
cover  more  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  my  judgment  that  Congress 
should  have  to  approve  each  year  any 
increases  for  any  Government  employ- 
ees and  not  have  automatic  increases. 

This  does  not  give  an  automatic  in- 
crease. As  I  said,  I  am  opposed  to  that. 
But  we  have  already  given  the  other 
Federal  employees  an  increase.  Why 
not  give  the  judges  a  similar  increase? 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does,  as  I 
understand  it;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  should  note,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, all  other  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  now  re- 
ceived a  4-percenl  increase,  first  3Vi 
percent,  then  an  additional  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Federal  judges  have  re- 
ceived neither  because  they  have  re- 
ceived none.  They  did  not  get  the  3'/2 
percent;  they  did  not  get  the  addition- 
al one-half  percent. 

So  we  are  talking  here  about  a  4-per- 
cent increase  that  has  been  provided, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  made  clear, 
to  all  other  Federal  employees  other 
than  the  700  men  and  women  who 
serve  as  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  this  would  be  a  fair  step 
to  take.  Just  give  the  judges  the  same 
increase  as  others,  no  more,  no  less.  I 
feel  that  it  is  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  I  am  not  in 
favor,  as  some  people  are,  of  just 
having  automatic  increases.  That  is 
one  thing  that  has  gotten  this  country 
into  the  trouble  it  is  in  today.  That  is 
one  thing  that  has  gotten  the  budget 
into  the  trouble  that  it  is  in  today- 
automatic  increases.  Some  years  we 
may  be  able  to  do  it;  other  years  we 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

But  this  year  we  have  already  given 
it  to  the  other  employees,  so  I  say  let 
us  give  it  to  the  judges,  also,  this  year. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  very  often  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  which  I  serve,  but 
this  is  one  of  those  opportunities  that 
seldom  occur  in  which  I  feel  I  must 
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take  exception  to  the  amendment  that 
is  being  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  now  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  effort  here  in  the  Chamber  on 
reconciliation  in  which  our  thrust  is 
almost  totally  the  reduction  of  the 
level  of  expenditures.  This  would  be 
the  wrong  time  to  make  an  exception 
to  that. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  we  in  this 
body  have  already  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  disapprove  of  the  pay  raise 
that  was  voted  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  expressed  our  opposi- 
tion to  pay  raises  and  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  we  are  faced  with  $200 
billion  budget  deficits,  it  is  no  time  to 
think  about  increasing  anything. 

I  think  the  debate  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  automatic  increases, 
or  whether  they  should  be  voted  by  us 
and  our  being  on  record  in  each  in- 
stance is  a  very  worthy  debate.  But 
that  is  not  the  real  issue  before  us  as 
far  as  what  we  are  faced  with  here. 

I  wish  to  have  my  colleagues  be  cog- 
nizant of  what  Federal  judges  make  at 
this  point. 

The  Chief  Justices'  salary  is 
$100,700;  the  Associate  Justices, 
$96,700;  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals judges,  $77,300:  the  U.S.  district 
court  judges,  $73,100;  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  judges,  $73,100; 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$77,300;  and  judges  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  $73,100. 

Now,  if  this  salary  increase  were  to 
go  through,  as  suggested  by  my  good 
friend  from  Maine,  there  would  be  in- 
creases from  a  high  of  $3,500  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  to  a  smaller  increase  of  $2,600 
for  the  U.S.  district  court  judges. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  once  a 
judge's  salary  is  increased,  of  course, 
under  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be 
decreased  because  the  Constitution 
says  that  Federal  judges  compensa- 
tion. •■•  •  •  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office." 

Now  if  we  were  to  approve  a  pay 
raise  for  Federal  judges,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reduce  it  if  congressional 
pay  were  later  reduced.  As  I  said,  we  in 
the  Senate  have  previously  passed 
this.  This  would  result  in  even  greater 
differences  between  congressional  and 
judges  salaries. 

Now,  I  know  this  issue  has  not  been 
presented  so  far  in  this  debate,  but  I 
would  remind  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
there  was  a  relationship  until  about  3 
years  ago  between  what  judges  were 
paid  and  what  we  in  the  Congress, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  were 
paid.  Basically  there  was  a  relation- 
ship at  the  district  judge  level  that 
they  would  not  receive  more  than 
Members  of  Congress  would.  This 
would  be  even  further  distorted  if  we 
were  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from   Maine  and  then   later 


have  our  salary  decreased  as  a  result 
of  our  earlier  vote. 

Now  I  pointed  out,  in  my  listing  of 
what  the  pay  is  for  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  judiciary,  that  the  weight- 
ed average  is  $75,000,  but  even  for 
those  at  the  district  court  level,  where 
I  said  that  there  was  parity  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  district 
courts  until  very  recently,  that  level  is 
distorted  to  a  point  where  those 
judges  of  the  district  court  now  receive 
$73,100. 

So  for  all  the  various  reasons  given, 
I  think  that  this  amendment  should 
be  disapproved.  But  most  important, 
we  do  not  want  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  when  we  are  consid- 
ering bringing  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit under  control.  It  has  very  little  con- 
trol now,  so  we  want  to  institute  not 
just  greater  control,  but  control, 
period.  It  would  set  a  very  poor  exam- 
ple if  we  were  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment at  this  point. 

Consequently,  we  are  asking  that 
this  amendment  be  disapproved  and 
that  when  we  have  ordered  the  yeas 
and  nays— and  we  would  hope  that 
they  would  be  ordered— that  we  would 
have  a  resounding  no  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  in  support  of  fiscal 
austerity.  This  is  a  time  when,  quite 
frankly,  almost  any  increase  in  any 
pay  level  of  any  position  within  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to 
set  a  very  good  example,  as  we  go  into 
private  sector  negotiations  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  that  are  up 
this  fall. 

We  in  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  setting  an  example.  And 
there  is  no  place  it  can  be  better  set 
than  as  we  deal  with  public  officials, 
including  judges  of  the  various  courts. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  this  comments, 
and  I  certainly  understand  them. 

The  question  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
awkward  issues  with  which  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  must  deal.  But 
it  is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  we 
would  permit  our  own  difficulty  with 
our  own  salaries  to  affect  the  legiti- 
mate views  of  the  small  number  of 
people  who  the  President  nominates, 
and  we  confirm,  to  make  decisions  re- 
garding issues  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  emphasize  that  we  are  talking 
about  700  people  in  all— that  is  all 
there  are— 700  Federal  judges  who 
would  be  affected  by  this.  The  total 
amount  involved  in  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion. So  we  are  dealing  with  700  people 
out  of  millions  of  Federal  employees 
and  less  than  $2  million  out  of  billions 
of  Federal  spending.  And  the  notion 
that  we  are  somehow  going  to  balance 
the  budget  or  make  a  major  step 
toward  balancing  the  budget  if  we  will 
just  single  out  700  Federal  judges, 
deny  them  the  pay  increase  that  has 
been   granted   to   very   other  Federal 


employee,  is,  I  submit,  preposterous  on 
its  face. 

But,  second,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  unfortu- 
nately since  left  the  Chamber,  that 
the  $1,900,000  which  this  amendment 
would  entail  is  included  in  the  CBO 
baseline  assumption  which  is  used  in 
the  budget  resolution.  Therefore,  this 
amendment's  adoption  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  deficit  when  contrasted 
with  the  budget  resolution  which,  as  I 
said,  incorporates  the  CBO  baseline 
figures. 

So  if  that  is  the  only  argument  to  be 
made,  then  there  really  is  no  argu- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  is 
an  attitude  that  has  existed  and  con- 
tinues to  exist.  It  is  understandable  in 
human  terms,  but  it  makes  no  sense  in 
logic,  either  for  this  body  or  for  this 
country,  that  becau.se  of  our  own  diffi- 
culties with  pay  raises— and  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult, awkward  issue,  I  concede  that  — 
that  we  somehow  improve  our  own  cir- 
cumstance by  denying  the  Federal 
judges  an  increase  that  was  granted  to 
every  other  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
sense.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  agree  and 
approve  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  are  no  further  arguments  to 
be  made  at  this  time.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment,  as  I  have  advised  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine.  By 
the  same  token,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons—numbering about  30—1  would 
prefer  not  to  vote  this  afternoon.  It 
seems  agreeable  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  we  try  to  arrange  a 
time  in  the  morning.  We  have  not  yet 
done  that.  I  wish  to  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther. But.  in  the  meantime.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  past  the  hour  of 
5  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  today. 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  made  today  at  the  Holocaust 
ceremony  in  the  great  rotunda  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Address  Bv  Senator  Baker  at  Ceremony 
Commemorating  Victims  of  the  Holocaust 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  honored  to  join  you 
today  for  this  special  ceremony  commemo- 
rating the  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  has 
been  nearly  40  years  now  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  liberation  of  the 
death  camps  in  which  6  million  people  were 
put  lo  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

As  General  Eisenhower  described  one 
such  camp,  it  was  a  horror  almost  beyond 
human  comprehension,  and  yet  it  was  an 
act  of  atrocity  by  humans  against  humans— 
not  a  passionate  struggle  in  battle,  but  bur- 
eaucratized.  systemized.  authorized  evil. 

It  is  the  way  of  human  nature  to  block 
such  horrors  from  our  consciousness,  to 
bury  them  beneath  our  memory,  to  convince 
ourselves  that  they  are  aberrations  that 
"couldn't  happen  here.  " 

It  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  we  come 
together  here  today  in  the  Rotunda,  which 
so  clearly  symbolizes  this  country's  struggle 
for  freedom.  We  must  make  people  think 
and  remember  and  understand  how  fragile 
is  the  separation  between  civilization  and 
barbarism,  between  the  precious  rights  we 
take  for  granted,  and  the  monstrous  wrongs 
of  which  man  is  capable. 

I  join  with  each  of  you  today  not  only  lo 
memorialize  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust, 
but  to  join  with  you  in  renewing  our  pledge 
to  ensure  that  we  never  forget  the  Holo- 
caust and  its  horrors  and  to  remember  that 
"all  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
is  for  good  men  and  women  to  do  nothing.  " 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  minority  leader 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  his  side 
to  the  consideration  of  one  item  on 
today  s  Executive  Calendar.  I  refer  to 
Calendar  No.  568.  the  nomination  of 
Lloyd  D.  George,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Nevada. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  that  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Lloyd  D.  George,  of 
Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed,  and  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE       FROM       THE       PRESI 
DENT    RECEIVED    DURING    THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  26,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  27.  1984. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nomination  received  on  April 
28,  1984  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

enrolled  bill  signed 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  26,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  April  26.  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
received  a  me.ssage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2570.  An  act  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26.  1934.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  26,  1984,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  April  26,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

S.  2570.  An  act  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary     reported     that 


on 


April  26,  1984,  he  had  presented  to  the 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-610.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Olymphant  Borough  Council.  Olyphanl. 
Pennsylvania  urging  Congress  to  direct  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  recog- 
nize Giardia  as  a  water  pollutant:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-611.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Syracuse. 
New  York  urging  Congress  to  reauthorize 
Issuance  of  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-612.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
■Resolution 

■Whereas.  The  members  of  the  115th 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  into  law  H.R. 
4352.  known  as  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
of  1983.  which  would  temporarily  limit  im- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  into  the  United 
States;  and 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  steel  indus- 
try is  critical  to  the  national  defense  and  to 
maintaining  a  strong  industrial  economy,  on 
which  millions  of  Americans  depend  for 
their  livelihood.  Over  the  past  twenty  years, 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  international 
steel  market,  such  as  subsidization,  dump- 
ing, industrial  targeting,  discriminatory  bi- 
lateral agreements,  .selling  below  cost,  and 
other  predatory  practices  have  substantially 
injured  the  United  States  steel  industry: 
and 

"Whereas.  Continuing  financial  losses  in 
the  domesiic  steel  industry  are  a  threat  to 
national  military  security  and  economic 
prosperity.  In  the  past  decade,  the  industry 
has  seen  a  drastic  reduction  in  employment, 
a  drop  in  steelmaking  capability,  the  perma- 
nent and  temporary  closure  of  plants  and 
facilities,  and  the  costly  deferral  and  cancel- 
lation of  vital  capital  investment  projects. 
These  trends  are  evidence  that  existing 
United  States  trade  statutes  have  failed  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  wide- 
spread unfair  trade  practices,  and  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  save  an  ailing  indus- 
try; and 

•Whereas,  In  order  to  promote  and 
expand  the  economic  viability  of  the  United 
States  steel  industry,  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
its  workers,  and  to  prevent  the  industry's 
further  decline,  it  seems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  limit  imports  of  carbon,  alloy, 
and  specialty  steel  mill  products  for  at  least 
five  years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will 
safeguard  the  national  security,  reduce 
unfair  trade  and  ensure  orderly  trade  in 
steel  mill  products;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
115th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  adopt- 
ing this  Resolution,  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  H.R.  4352.  known 
as  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1983,  and 
by  this  action  enable  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry to  become  fully  competitive  in  the 
world  market:  and  be  it  further 


'Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Delegation, 
and  the  news  media  of  Ohio." 

POM-613.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Senate  Resolution 

■Whereas.  Spiraling  costs  for  physicians' 
services  and  hospitalization  threaten  to  de- 
prive many  elderly  citizens,  handicapped 
persons,  and  persons  on  fixed  incomes  of  af- 
fordable health  care;  and 

'Whereas.  While  theories  abound  on  the 
reasons  for  the  rise  in  health  care  costs,  no 
action  yet  taken  has  been  successful  in  con- 
trolling these  increased  costs;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

'Resolved.  That  this  senate  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates  to  investigate, 
through  a  proper  committee,  the  high  costs 
of  physicians  services  and  hospital  services 
in  this  country  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped with  an  eye  toward  the  imposition  of 
possible  excess  profit  taxes  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  the  oil  companies:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary of  this  senate,  to  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  repective  members  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  congressional  delegation.  " 

POM -6 14.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  County  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii  relating  to  the  reauthorization  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-615.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  American  steel  industry 
has  engaged  in  extraordinary  self-help  ef- 
forts including  the  commitment  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  modernization  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  employment  cost;  and 

■Whereas,  foreign  steel  imports  now  ac- 
count for  approximately  twenty  percent 
(20'^r)  of  the  steel  consumed  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  steel  and  coal  in- 
dustries, and  those  particularly  in  Ken- 
tucky, are  suffering  from  painfully  high 
levels  of  unemployment  which  result  in 
large  measure  from  foreign  steel  imports; 
and 

■Whereas,  most  steel  entering  the  United 
States  is  unfairly  traded  because  it  is 
dumped,  subsidized  or  the  beneficiary  of 
targeted  foreign  government  development 
assistance;  and 

"Whereas.  United  States  trade  laws  have 
been  ineffective  in  stemming  the  tide  of  un- 
fairly traded  foreign  steel:  and 

■'Whereas,  unfair  trade  in  steel  is  the 
single  most  serious  threat  to  the  survival  of 
a  healthy  industry  in  Kentucky  and  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  steel  industry 
produces  industrial  material  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  United  States  economy  and  nec- 
essary to  our  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas,  the  steel  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Kentucky  economy,  provid- 
ing employment  for  thousands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's residents:  and 


"Whereas,  the  American  steel  industry 
and  Kentucky's  coal  mining  industry  are 
linked  by  an  important  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial customer-supplier  relationship:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  urges  Congress  to  support  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1983  which  limits 
imports  of  foreign  steel  to  not  more  than 
fifteen  percent  (15%)  of  American  steel, 
consumption  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  (5) 
years:  and 

"Sec  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation to  Congress,  each  member  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  House  of  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  " 

POM-616.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Legislative  Resolution  279 

"Whereas,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Public  Law  98-21.  completely 
altered  Medicare  reimbursement  for  in-pa- 
tient hospital  services  by  creating  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  (PPS):  and 

"Whereas,  the  Medicare  PPS  is  being 
phased  in  over  a  three  year  period  to  pro- 
spectively reimburse  hospitals  on  a  fixed 
price  ba-sed  on  the  principal  diagnosis  of  the 
patient  and  known  as  diagnostic  related 
groups  (DRGs);  and 

"Whereas,  this  system  of  predetermined 
rates  totally  reverses  the  incentives  of  the 
retrospective  payment  system  used  since  the 
creation  of  the  Medicare  program  and  may 
be  applied  to  other  providers,  such  as  physi- 
cians and  skilled  nursing  care,  in  the  near 
future:  and 

"Whereas,  the  new  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment system  will  provide  incentives  for  hos- 
pitals to  control  health  care  costs:  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  effects  of  the  new 
system  are  not  yet  known  and  may  result  in 
the  closing  of  many  hospitals  across  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  Nebraska"s  rural  health  care 
structure,  consisting  primarily  of  rural  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  smaller  than  the 
national  average  and  a  higher  proportion  of 
primary  care  ph.vsicians.  may  be  effected  in 
a  manner  substantially  different  than  in 
other  states:  and 

"Whereas,  an  example  is  demonstrated  by 
the  PPS  formula  which  is  based  in  part  on 
the  Wage  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, adjusted  for  local  wage  rates:  and 

"Whereas,  this  index  does  not  account  for 
differences  between  full-time  and  part-lime 
employees  and  many  of  Nebraska's  rural 
and  metropolitan  hospitals  employ  a  large 
percentage  of  part-time  workers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  contain  hospital  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  this  index  fails  to  recognize  dif- 
ferences in  rural  hospital  wage.';  due  to  hos- 
pital size  and  specialization  of  services  pro- 
vided: and 

"Wheresis.  this  wage  index  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  wages  for  rural  hospitals  located 
adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas  or  with  spe- 
cialized employees  must  be  competitive;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Medicare  PPS  wage  formu- 
la currently  affects  Nebraska  hospitals  in  an 
inequitable  manner  and  a  change  in  the  for- 
mula lo  reflect  these  differences  would  in- 
crease the  wage  index  component  for  rural 
hospitals  in  Nebraska  as  well  as  in  Lincoln 
and  Omaha;  and 


Whereas,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration should  recognize  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  development  of  the  wage 
index  and  make  monetary  adjustments  for 
inadequacies  in  this  index;  and 

Whereas,  when  Congress  reconvenes  on 
January  23.  1984.  the  Senate  will  begin 
debate  on  S.  2062.  which  includes  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  PPS  formula  and  reflect 
such  wage  differences:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  consider  H.R.  4170.  including  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  appeal  process  for  situa- 
tions where  the  wage  index  is  inequitable: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Nebraska  Congressional  del- 
egation has  been  instrumental  in  the  effort 
to  correct  the  inequity  in  the  current  wage 
index:  and 

Whereas,  the  magnitude  of  the  Medicare 
PPS  and  its  potential  effect  on  the  state  in- 
dicate a  need  for  the  State  of  Nebraska  lo 
become  more  actively  involved  in  federal 
health  policies;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Members  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Legislature  of  Nebraska.  Second  Ses- 
sion: 

"1.  That  the  State  of  Nebraska  assume  an 
advocacy  role  in  monitoring  federal  health 
policies  and  developing  responses  to  policies 
which  adversely  impact  the  state  in  an  in- 
equitable manner. 

"2.  That  the  Legislature  carefully  exam- 
ine health  care  cost  containment  issues  at 
the  state  level  in  light  of  the  recent  federal 
policy  changes. 

■3.  That  the  Legislature  recognize  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  lo  develop 
cost  containment  mechanisms  through  a 
prospective  Medicare  reimbursement 
system. 

"4.  That  the  Legislature  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  actively  support  and 
vote  favorably  for  amendments  to  S.  2062 
and  H.R.  4170  which  will  correct  the  current 
inadequacy  of  the  wage  index  used  in  the 
PPS  formula. 

"5.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Stales  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Members  of  Congress  representing  the 
State  of  Nebraska.'" 

POM-617.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Resolution 

"Whereas.  There  is  a  substantial  imbal- 
ance in  international  wine  trade  resulting 
from  the  easy  accessibility  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign wines  lo  the  California  market  which  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  export  position  of 
the  California  wine  industry  in  virtually 
every  existing  or  potential  foreign  wine 
market;  and 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  government 
does  not  impose  any  nonlariff  trade  obsta- 
cles to  the  entry,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
foreign  wines;  and 

"Whereas,  Foreign  wines  move  freely  in 
the  American  market  subject  only  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  which  apply  to 
American  wines  and  to  payment  of  the 
lowest  duties  assessed  anywhere  in  the 
world  by  a  significant  wine-producing  coun- 
try on  foreign  wine:  and 

"Whereas.  Even  though  California  pro- 
duces some  of  the  finest  wines  in  the  world, 
this  stales  wine  producers  who  seek  to 
market  their  products  abroad  are  faced  with 
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a  maze  of  restrictive  and  prohibitive  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers,  thus  placing  Califor- 
nia wine  producers  in  an  unfair  position; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Cahfornia  Legislature  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  accomplish  all  the  follow- 
ing; 

"<  1 )  Achieve  access  to  foreign  markets  for 
United  States  wine  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  market  access  afforded  to  foreign 
wine  by  the  United  States. 

••(2)  Provide  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  authority  and  remedies  to 
deal  with  trade  barriers  relating  to  wine; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-618.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■A  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  legislation  establishing 
the  Medicaid  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  promulgated  regula- 
tions governing  eligibility  standards  for 
Medicaid  recipients  and  state  participation 
in  the  Medicaid  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Medicaid  regulations  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  institutionalized  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  Medicaid  coverage, 
such  individual's  income,  excluding  a  "per- 
sonal needs  allowance,"  must  be  applied  to 
cover  the  cost  of  that  individual's  care;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Medicaid  regulatiorus  pro- 
vide that  the  personal  needs  allowance  must 
l>e  at  least  S25.00  per  month  for  the  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  individual  and  at  least 
$50.00  per  month  for  an  institutionalized 
couple  if  both  spouses  are  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  and  their  income  is  considered 
available  to  each  other  in  determining  eligi- 
bility; and 

"Whereas,  the  amounts  of  personal  needs 
allowance  required  to  be  protected  by  the 
Medicaid  regulations  have  not  been  in- 
creased since  January.  1974.  although  social 
security  payments  and  inflation  have  in- 
creased substantially  during  that  time 
period;  and 

"Whereas,  the  increase  in  social  security 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  such  institu- 
tionalized Medicaid  recipients  has  been  used 
solely  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  patients' 
care  with  no  portion  thereof  being  available 
to  cover  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  pa- 
tients' personal  needs;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia. That  this  body  respectfully  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  and  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  increase  the  amounts  of  per- 
sonal needs  allowance  required  to  be  pro- 
tected for  institutionalized  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents who  are  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  to  at 
least  $35.00  per  month  for  individuals  and 
$70.00  per  month  for  institutionalized  cou- 
ples and  to  provide  for  periodic  automatic 
increases  in  such  amounts  based  on  the  per- 
centage increase  in  any  social  security  as- 
sistance payments. 


Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Georgia  congres- 
sional delegation. " 

POM-619.  A  joint   resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
■Resolution 

"Whereas.  Project;  Bring  Americans 
Home'  is  a  volunteer,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, based  in  Orange  County.  California, 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  identification  and 
prompt  repatriation  of  fellow  American  citi- 
zens unlawfully  imprisoned  as  a  conse- 
quence of  past  military  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  Reliable  information  available 
to  the  United  States  Government  indicates 
that  sutistantial  numbers  of  the  2.494  Amer- 
icans officially  listed  as  "missing  in  action  " 
are  in  fact  held  in  physical  custody  by  one 
or  more  estranged  governments  of  South- 
east Asia;  and 

"Whereas.  Project;  Bring  Americans 
Home'  supports  a  reasoned  and  responsible 
effort  to  resolve  this  highly  emotional  issue 
of  human  enslavement  by  nonviolent,  diplo- 
matic initiatives  even  after  12  years  of  delib- 
erate delay  and  misinformation  by  the  of- 
fending nations;  and 

"Whereas.  The  continuing  injustices  im- 
posed upon  those  captive  American  citizens 
and  their  families  must  be  condemned  as 
ongoing  violations  of  international  law  and 
human  decency,  as  well  as  a  latent  threat  to 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  world  peace; 
now.  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
hereby  memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  immedi- 
ate appropriate  action  to  secure  the  prompt 
release  of  all  American  personnel  now  held 
as  military  or  diplomatic  prisoners  by  cer- 
tain nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  including 
the  governments  of  'Vietnam  and  Laos;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  California  Legislature 
herewith  conveys  the  commendation  and 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  California  to 
the  organizers  and  participants  of  Project: 
Bring  Americans  Home'  for  their  exemplary 
efforts  to  -secure  the  freedom  of  unjustly  de- 
tained American  servicemen;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Chair- 
person of  Project;  Bring  Americans 
Home.' " 

POM-620.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

House  Resolution 
"Whereas,  although  the  United  States, 
along  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  and  ratified  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963  banning  atmospheric, 
outer  space  and  underwater  testing,  nuclear 
weapons  testing  in  the  Pacific  Basin  contin- 
ues; and 


"Whereas,  France,  one  of  the  internation- 
al communitys  largest  producer  and  suppli- 
er of  nuclear  weaponry  has  conducted  nu- 
clear testing  that  virtually  destroyed  one 
Pacific  atoll  and  currently  is  threatening  to 
do  the  same  to  another  while  leaking  radio- 
active materials  into  the  seabed;  and 

"Whereas,  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  community,  residents  of  Hawaii 
are  deeply  affected  by  the  apparent  insensi- 
tivity  of  the  nuclear  powers"  unclear  and  in- 
consistent policies  regarding  nuclear 
weapon  testing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  and  actual  haz- 
ardous and  destructive  effects  of  nuclear 
testing  on  the  environment  and  all  forms  of 
life  must  be  averted;  and 

"Whereas,  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Basin  demands  that  the  leaders 
of  our  nation  make  every  possible  effort 
toward  keeping  the  Pacific  Basin  free  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  testing;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1984, 
that  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Secretary  of 
State.  George  P.  Schultz.  and  the  United 
States  Congress  work  toward  the  banning  of 
all  forms  of  nuclear  weapon  testing  in  the 
Pacific  Basin,  and 

"Be  it  further  resoli^ed  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Secretary  of 
State.  George  P.  Schultz.  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate,  members  of  Ha- 
waii's Congressional  delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance.  Francois  Mitterrand,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Marga- 
ret Thatcher." 

POM-62L  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  relating  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  April  20.  1871;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-622.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Municipal  Law  Officers  urging  Congress 
to  adopt  the  amendments  to  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act  which  were  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Bond  Lawyers  Bankruptcy 
Project;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-623.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ninth  Circuit  District  Judges  Association  re- 
lating to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-624.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Resolution  107 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  Iowa  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Iowa  producers  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  grains,  and  soybeans  are  large 
in  number  but  small  in  market  power  be- 
cause each  individual  producer  constitutes 
only  a  miniscule  segment  of  the  producers 
of  the  agricultural  product;  and 

"Whereas,  markets  into  which  the  agricul- 
tural producers  of  Iowa  sell  are  highly  con- 
centrated and  are  susceptible  to  pricing  col- 
lusion because  of  the  small  numt>ers  of  pur- 
chasers with  significant  market  shares;  and 

"Whereas,  the  markets  into  which  the  ag- 
ricultural producers  of  Iowa  sell  are  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  thus  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

"Whereas,  agricultural  producers  of  Iowa 
typically  sell  thei"-  commodities  to  middle- 
man handlers  before  they  reach  the  buyer 


with  the  highly  concentrated  market  power 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  interpreted  Section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act  as  preventing  persons  not 
dealing  directly  with  price  fixers  from  suing 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  price  fix, 
even  though  the  middleman  has  no  signifi- 
cant damage  and  all  damage  is  aimed  at  and 
incurred  by  the  indirect  sellers,  such  as  the 
agricultural  producers  of  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  allow  certain  sell- 
ers of  agricultural  products  to  bring  anti- 
trust actions  to  redress  injuries  by  an  action 
in  damages;  now  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  encour- 
aged to  enact  into  law  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers Antitrust  Access  Act  now  pending  for 
consideration  before  the  United  States 
Senate  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Iowa  producers  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
grains,  and  soybeans  from  price  fixing  and 
other  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  occur- 
ring in  interstate  commerce  and  now  insu- 
lated from  effective  redress  by  federal  court 
interpretations  of  Illinois  Brick  v.  Illinois. 
432  U.S.  720  ( 1977).  and  Hanover  Shoe  Co.  v. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co..  392  U.S.  481. 
(1968).  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  all  members  of 
the  Iowa  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-625.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 

"Whereas.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  have  attained  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  seven  years,  and  inhabit 
the  state  from  which  they  are  chosen;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  members  of  the  Senate  to 
have  attained  thirty  years  of  age.  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 
and  inhabit  the  state  from  which  they  are 
chosen;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  a  member  of  the  Senate 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  so  that  such  mem- 
bers may  apprise  themselves  of  the  ideals 
and  needs  of  their  adopted  country,  and  the 
Constitution  should  also  require  that  such 
member  inhabit,  for  a  specified  period  of 
time,  the  state  from  which  he  is  chosen  so 
that  such  members  may  also  apprise  them- 
selves of  the  ideals  and  needs  of  the  state 
which  they  not  only  inhabit  but  represent 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  requirement  that  a 
member  of  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  merely  inhabit  the  state 
from  which  he  is  chosen  was  appropriate  for 
an  agrarian  nation  which  had  little  personal 
mobility  but  is  not  appropriate  for  a  highly 
industrialized  nation  with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  mobility;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the   United  States,  and  to  submit  such 


amendment  to  the  state  legislatures  for  rati- 
fication, in  a  form  substantially  as  follows; 
"article  — 

"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  a  Repre- 
sentative who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not.  for  at  least  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  his  election,  have 
been  a  qualified  elector  within  the  territory 
of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not.  for  at 
least  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his 
election,  have  been  a  qualified  elector 
within  the  territory  of  the  state  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission." 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado  " 

POM-626.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1017 

"Whereas.  American  servicemen  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States  have 
been  called  upon  to  uphold  the  ideals  and 
honor  forming  the  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  course  of  defending  our 
country,  many  servicemen  have  been  put  at 
risk  of  loss  or  capture  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and 

"Whereas.  April  9  commemorates  the  fall 
of  Bataan  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 
and  the  memories  of  that  battle  cause  us  to 
stop  and  consider  not  only  the  12.000  sol- 
diers captured  there,  but  also  the  approxi- 
mately 127.000  other  soldiers  who  were  pris- 
oners of  war  during  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II  and  the  4.900  soldiers  who  were  pris- 
oners of  war  during  the  Korean  conflict; 
and 

"Whereas.  Most  poignantly  and  recently. 
American  soldiers  have  been  prisoners  of 
war  while  serving  in  Vietnam  and.  in  a 
number  of  situations,  soldiers  remain  miss- 
ing in  action  long  after  American  involve- 
ment in  the  conflict  has  ended;  and 

"Whereas,  The  families  of  those  soldiers 
missing  in  action  from  the  Vietnam  War  live 
with  uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones  to  this  day;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  fitting  and  proper  to  re- 
member those  both  living  and  dead  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  in 
each  and  every  American  military  action,  up 
to  and  including  the  present;  now,  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

"That  April  9  shall  be  designated  as  POW- 
MIA  Day  to  honor  and  remember  those  sol- 
diers who  have  been  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  while  defending  the  honor 
and  ideals  of  the  United  States  in  military 
conflicts  and  that,  in  memory  of  those  brave 
soldiers,    we   send    our   condolences   to    the 


families  of  those  still  considered  missing  in 
action. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  Veter- 
ans Administration.  " 

POM-627.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Township  Committee  of  Lacey, 
N.J..  relating  to  the  five  unknown  members 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  killed  and  interred  in  1804 
and  for  the  interment  of  such  remains  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  of  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

POM-628.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners'  Court  of  Matagorda 
County.  Tex.,  relating  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  the  Bay  City;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-629.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Connecti- 
cut concerning  commendation  of  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  26,  1984,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  April  27.  1984: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments; 

S.  1739.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-418). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  2604.  A  bill  to  require  reappointment 
and  reconfirmation  of  20  high  level  officials 
during  a  President's  second  consecutive 
term;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request); 
S.  2605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  proper- 
ty to  the  Committee  for  a  National  Museum 
of  the  Building  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Publit""  Works. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEN)  (by  request); 
S.  2606.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Huddleston); 
S.  2607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improvements 
in  the  .school  lunch  and  other  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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(3)    benefits    authorized    under    section 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2608.  A  bill  to  establish  the  farm  and 
crop  acreage  base  and  program  yield  system 
to  provide  more  efficient,  equitable,  flexible, 
and  predictable  programs  for  farmers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
with  regard  to  mobile  source  emissions  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

SYMMS.        Mr.        DURENBERGER.        Mr. 

BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.  Mr.  PoRD.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hat- 
field.  Mr.    Hecht.   Mr.    Heinz.    Mr. 
Johnston.    Mr.    Laxalt.    Mr.    Levin. 
Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher.  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.   Mr.   TsoNCAS.    Mr.    Warner. 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  13,  1984.  as  •'Harmon  Killebrew  Day;" 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  2604.  A  bill  to  require  reappoint- 
ment and  reconfirmation  of  20  high- 
level  officials  during  a  President's 
second  consecutive  term:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  todays 
Record.) 


UMI 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self   and    Mr.    Biden)    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  2606.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year   1985,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

department  of  justice  authorization  act. 
fiscal  year  1985 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  and 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr.,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  authorizing 
certain  activities  of.  and  appropria- 
tions for.  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Last  year,  the  Department  sent  two 
bills  to  Congress.  The  first  primarily 
authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  second  would  have  en- 
acted into  the  United  States  Code  vari- 
ous authorities  which  traditionally 
have  been  part  of  the  annual  authori- 
zation bill,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  vehicles  and  firearms, 
and  some  new  provisions.  The  request 
for  this  change  in  approach  stemmed 
from  "serious  concern  "  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  that  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Department  had 
not  been  enacted  since  fiscal  year 
1980.  except  on  a  continuing  basis. 
There  was  even  a  lapse  in  that  con- 


tinuing authorization  during  1982, 
with  considerable  confusion  and  dis- 
ruption. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  also  felt 
great  concern  and  frustration  about 
the  authorization  situation.  Senator 
Biden  and  I  carefully  e.xamined  the 
proposal  relating  to  permanent  au- 
thority with  an  eye  toward  minimizing 
the  disruptive  effects  of  the  annual 
authorization  process  on  the  Depart- 
ment, while  preserving  the  important 
oversight  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  When  the 
committee    reported    the    fiscal    year 

1984  authorization  bill  (S.  1192),  it 
adopted  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  aimed  at  achieving  that 
goal,  which  I  offered,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Biden.  That  amendment  provided 
appropriations  ceilings  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  created  permanent  authority  for 
routine,  noncontroversial  activities  of 
the  Department,  and  retained  annual 
authority  for  sensitive  Department  ac- 
tivities and  new  functions  requested 
by  the  Department.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  passed  this  body  without  ob- 
jection last  summer. 

The  bill  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment this  year  essentially  combines 
the  two  bills  submitted  last  year,  with 
a  few  new  requests.  As  a  result,  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  myself  and 
Senator  Biden  last  year  will  serve  as  a 
good  basis  for  beginning  work  on  the 
fiscal  year  1985  bill.  We  will  take 
under  careful  consideration  any  new 
authority  requested  in  order  to  contin- 
ue strengthening  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
various  committee  members  for  their 
past  assistance  in  processing  authori- 
zation bills.  Senator  Biden  and  his 
staff  have  been  especially  cooperative 
in  this  effort.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  fruitful  working  relation- 
ship in  connection  with  the  fiscal  year 

1985  measure.  Hopefully,  with  the  re- 
sponsible cooperation  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues here  and  in  the  other  body,  we 
will  be  able  to  enact  an  authorization 
bill  for  the  first  time  in  5  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing,  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1985." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985.  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department     of     Justice     (including     any 


bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  General  Administration,  including 
the  Working  Capital  Fund:  $73,584,000. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion: $8,778,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities  including 
not  to  exceed  $98,000  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  "Alien  Property  Funds. 
World  War  II,"  for  the  general  administra- 
tive expenses  of  alien  property  activities, 
and  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  War  Criminals: 
$203,720,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission:  $1,011,000. 

(5)  For  the  Antitrust  Division:  $45,620,000. 

(6)  For  the  United  States  Attorneys  and 
Marshals:  $425,626,000. 

(7)  For  the  Support  of  United  Slates  Pris- 
oners in  non-Federal  institutions: 
$58,240,000:  Provided  that  amounts  avail- 
able will  be  available  for  the  reimbursement 
to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  to  other 
appropriate  health  care  providers  for  the 
care,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  United 
States  prisoners  and  persons  adjudicated  in 
Federal  courts  as  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity at  rates  that  in  the  aggregate  do  not 
exceed  the  full  cost  of  the  services. 

(8)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses: 
$40,988,000. 

(9)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service: 

$34,128,000. 

(10)  For  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime:  $2,559,000. 

Ill)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: $1,157,223,000.  including  constructing 
and  equipping  new  facilities  at  the  FBI 
Academy,  Quantico.  Virginia:  Provided  that 
notwithstanding  31  U.S.C.  3302(b)  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  may  establish  and  collect 
fees  to  process  fingerprint  identification 
records  for  noncriminal  employment  and  li- 
censing purposes  and  credit  not  more  than 
$13,500,000  of  .such  fees  to  the  FBI's  appro- 
priation to  be  used  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  providing  these  services. 

(12)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration: $334,654,000. 

(13)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service:  $574,539,000. 

(14)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System: 
$580,218,000. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
and  for  other  non-discretionary  costs. 

Sec.  4.  Part  II  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTER   38-GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS-DEPARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 

"Sec 

"576.  General  authorizations 
"577.  Evaluations 

"9  576.    General    authorizations — Department    of 
Justice 

"■(a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for: 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion: 


"(3)  benefits  authorized  under  section 
901(3)(5)(6A)(8)(9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
(3)(5)(6A)(8)(9)  and  22  U.S.C.  4084).  and 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

(4)  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft  operated  in  official 
government  business  in  foreign  countries; 

"(5)  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109: 

"(6)  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  in  accordance  with  distributions, 
procedures,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General; 

"(7)  per  diem  allowances  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  5  U.S.C. 
5707  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  his  designee,  tor  an  employee  who 
serves  in  a  law  enforcement,  investigative, 
protective,  or  other  capacity,  or  members  oj 
his  immediate  family,  or  both  when  neces- 
sarily occupying  temporary  living  accomoda- 
tions at  or  away  from  the  employee's  desig- 
nated post  of  duty,  and  transportation  to 
and  from  such  location,  because  of  threat  to 
life  or  property  or  because  law  enforcement, 
investigative,  or  protective  interests  may  be 
compromised. 

'"(8)  attendance  at  meetings  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

""(9)  anti-terrorism  training  for  depend- 
ents of  Department  of  Justice  personnel 
who  will  be  stationed  abroad  on  the  same 
basis  as  Department  of  Stale  personnel; 

■■(10)  assistance  to  individuals  under  .sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  A.ssisl- 
ance  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  who  meet  the 
definition  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant' 
under  section  501(e)  of  said  Act  but  for  the 
application  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  thereof;  and 
(11)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Travel  advances  issued  to  Special 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  en- 
gaged in  undercover  activities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  government  funds  within  the 
meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

"(c)  The  Offices.  Divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions included  in  the  Salaries  and  Expen.ses. 
General  Legal  Activities  appropriation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Salaries 
and  Expen.ses.  Antitrust  Division  appropria- 
tion are  authorized  to  make  payments  from 
their  appropriations  for: 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion; 

"(3)  expenses  for  collecting  evidence,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

"(4)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  31 
U.S.C.  3324; 

"(5)  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities;  and 

■"(6)  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (PL.  96  422). 

"•(d)  The  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses 
activity  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payment  from  its  appropriation  for: 

"(1)  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law; 


"(2)  contracting  for  expert  witnesses  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized by  section  904  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  544); 

■■(3)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  31 
U.S.C.  3324; 

"(4)  expenses  incurred  for  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities required  as  command  posts  in  the 
protection  of  witnesses,  including  official 
phone  calls  made  from  command  posts;  and 

"(5)  planning,  construction,  renovation, 
maintenance,  remodeling,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  in- 
cident thereto  for  protected  witness  safe- 
sites. 

"(6)  no  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated shall  be  used  to  pay  any  witness  more 
than  one  attendance  fee  for  any  ore  calen- 
dar day. 

"(e)  The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  to 
pay  for: 

"(I)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and 

"(2)  payments  in  advance  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  reimbursable  agreements  and 
other  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  for  the  processing, 
care,  maintenance,  security,  transportation 
and  reception  and  placement  in  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 
"S  .577.  Kvaluations 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  perform 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice programs  and  any  supporting  activities 
funded  by  appropriations  and  annual  specif- 
ic program  evaluations  of  selected  subordi- 
nate organizations'  programs,  as  determined 
by  the  priorities  set  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

"  lb)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice 
organizations  and  their  officials  shall  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  assistance  and  coop- 
eration in  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  in- 
cluding full  access  to  all  information,  docu- 
mentation, and  cognizant  personnel,  as  re- 
quired.'" 

Sec  5.  Section  263a  of  title  22.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof; 

"The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. General  Legal  Activities  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  host,  on  an  alternating 
basis,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  INTERPOL,  and  to  periodical- 
ly sponsor  INTERPOL  conferences  on 
emerging  topics  of  international  crime." 

Sec  6(a).  Chapter  31  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  in.serting  after 
.section  530  the  following  new  section: 
"S  .i.'JOa.  Department  of  Justice  gift  fund 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  accept  and  utilize,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  any  gift,  donation,  or  bequest 
of  real  or  personal  property  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  No  gift  mav  be  accept- 
ed: 

"(1)  that  attaches  conditions  inconsistent 
with  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  or 

"(2)  that  is  conditioned  upon  or  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
unle-ss  such  expenditure  has  been  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress.  Gifts  from  foreign 
governments  may  be  accepted  only  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Gifts  Act.  5  U.S.C.  7342. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate rules  for  accepting  gifts  pursuant  to 


this  provision,  to  ensure,  among  other 
things,  that  no  gifts  are  accepted  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  create  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(c)  Gifts  of  property  no  longer  required 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  needs 
in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  disposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

■(d)  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  the 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  m  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Subsection  871(c)  of  title  21.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  7.  Section  104  of  the  Act  of  March  14. 
1980.  (P.L.  96-209)  (22  U.S.C.  I622d)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  its  appropriation  for  the 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (for  field 
use  only);  advances  of  funds  abroad;  rental 
or  lease,  for  such  periods  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, of  office  space  and  living  quarters  for 
personnel  assigned  abroad;  and  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  repair  of  proper- 
ties rented  or  leased  abroad:  and  furnishing 
fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  proper- 
ties." 

Sec  8(a).  Part  II  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  in.serting  after  chapter 
35  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  36— GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS-UNITED STATES  ATTOR- 
NEYS AND  MARSHALS  SERVICE 

"S  .5.5.5.  General  authorizations — Inited  S'ates  .41- 
tornev.s  and  .Marshals  Service 

"Appropriations  for  the  United  States  At- 
torneys and  the  United  Stales  Marshals 
Service  are  available  for: 

"(a)  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

'"(b)  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  including  ac- 
quisition of  vehicles  seized  and  forfeited  to 
the  U.S.  Government  for  official  use; 

"(c)  supervision  of  the  United  States  pris- 
oners in  non-federal  institutions; 

■<d)  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime; 

"(e)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft:  and 

"(f)  payment  of  rewards  and  the  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information. 

(b)  Section  1921  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"!;  1921.  Inited  States  Marshal's  fees 

"(a)(1)  The  United  States  marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  fees  for  the  following: 

"(A)  serving  a  writ  of  pos.session.  partition, 
execution,  attachment  in  rem.  or  libel  in  ad- 
miralty, warrant,  attachment,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or  process  in 
any  case  or  proceeding; 

"(B)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service: 
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■•(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale; 

■(E)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  libeled),  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transportation,  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing, inventorying,  and  moving: 

(Fi  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party; 

■■(G)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor;  and 

(H)  overtime  expenses  incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

■•(2)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expen.ses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
gants, including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (G).  if 
two  or  more  .services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  In  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
In  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  same  person  in  the 
same  ca.se  or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

■■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 
■■(c)(1)  The  United  Stales  Marshals  Serv- 
ice shall  collect  a  corruni.ssion  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  first  $1,000  collected  and  1':: 
per  centum  on  the  excess  of  any  sum  over 
$1,000.  for  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(Including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
wise, and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  commission 
shall  be  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  property  is  not  disposed 
of  by  marshal's  sale,  the  commission  shall 
be  in  such  amount,  within  the  range  set  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  court.  In  any  case  In  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  judi- 
cally  ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaiung  of  Slate  law. 

■■(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  estab- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
<1). 

"(d)  The  United  States  marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

■■(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  3302(b).  the  United  Slates  Mar- 


shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 
(including  amounts  for  overtime  expenses) 
for  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process  performed  by  the  Marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  (Sala- 
ries and  Expenses,  United  States  Attorneys 
and  Marshals)  for  the  purpose,  only,  of  car- 
rying out  those  activities.  " 

(c)  Section  548  of  title  28,  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  ,^>4!<.  Salaries 

Subject  to  sections  5315-5317  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  the  United 
States  attorneys,  assistant  United  States  at- 
torneys, and  attorneys,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 543  of  this  title  at  rates  of  compensa- 
tion not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  Executive  Level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth  in  5 
U.S.C.  5315.' 

Sec.   9.   Chapter   301   of  title   18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4011  the  following  new  section: 
"S  W\i.   Support    for   I  nited   State'*   prisoners   in 

non-Kederal  institutions 
The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  sup- 
port for  United  States  Prisoners  in  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  appropriations  for: 

■■(a)  the  necessary  clothing,  medical  aid, 
and  payment  of  rewards;  and 

••(b)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  provided  that,  amounts  made 
available  for  this  purpose  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  constructing  space  for  the  aver- 
age Federal  Prison  population  for  a  facility 
as  projected  by  the  Attorney  General,  to 
assist  the  government  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the 
necessary  construction,  physical  renovation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies, 
or  materials  required  to  improve  conditions 
of  confinement  and  services  of  any  facility 
which  confines  Federal  detainees.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  which  are  comparable  to 
the  regulations  issued  under  18  U.S.C.  4006: 
Provided  further,  that  following  agreement 
on  or  completion  of  any  federally  assisted 
jail  construction,  the  availability  of  such 
space  shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate 
charged  for  housing  Federal  prisoners  at 
that  facility  shall  not  exceed  operating  costs 
for  the  period  of  time  specified  in  the  coop- 
erative agreement. 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  33  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  537  the  following  new  .sections: 

Sec. 

538   General    authorizations— Federal    Bu- 
reau of  Investigation 
■539  Fees  for  furnishing  identification  serv- 
ices 
"<>  ?iiX.   (General   authorizations — Federal   Bureau 

of  InvesiiKation 

■•(a)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for: 

■•(1)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States; 

■■(2)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

■'(3)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of.  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 


to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies: 

■■(4)  such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

■•(5)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  hire 
of  pas.senger  motor  vehicles; 

■■(6)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

■■(7)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

•■(8)  payment  of  rewards: 

■•(9)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General: 

(10)  payment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees,  including  expenses  incurred  for 
specialized  training  and  orientation  in  con- 
nection with  a  trarisfer  to  Puerto  Rico, 
other  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  assignment  in  a  legal  at- 
tache post  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(11)  research  related  to  investigative  ac- 
tivities. 

■■(b)  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  employee  in  the  competitive 
service." 

S  Wi'i.  Fees  for  furnishing  identificalion  services 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
establish  and  collect  fees  for  the  processing 
of  noncriminal  employment  and  licensing 
fingerprint  cards.  Such  fee  Is  to  represent 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service.  The  funds 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion appropriation  without  regard  to  31 
U,S.C.  3302(b).  and  may  be  used  to  pay  for 
salaries  and  other  expen.ses  incurred  in  op- 
erating the  FBI  Identification  Division,  and 
such  funds  may  be  carried  over  from  fiscal 
year  to  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes.  There 
will  be  no  fee  assessed  in  connection  with 
the  processing  of  requests  for  criminal  his- 
tory records  by  criminal  justice  agencies  for 
criminal  justice  purposes  or  for  employment 
in  criminal  justice  agencies.  Criminal  jus- 
tice agency'  is  defined  in  28  CFR  20.3." 

Sec  11.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  28. 
1950.  (c.  503)  (8  use.  1555)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SB.    (;rnerul    authorizations— Immigration    and 

Naturalization  Ser>ice 

■The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropriation  for: 

■■(a)  interpreters  and  translators  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  and  distri- 
bution of  citizenship  textbooks  to  aliens 
without  cost  to  such  aliens: 

■■(bi  allowances,  (at  such  rate  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  lime  In  the  appripria- 
tion  act),  to  aliens  while  held  in  custody 
under  the  Immigration  laws,  for  work  per- 
formed: 

•■(c)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  accounted  for  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General; 
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(d)  expenses    related    to    the    purchase 
and/or  lease  of  privately  owned  horses; 

(e)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  enroute; 

■•(f)  expenses  and  allowances  incurred  in 
tracking  lost  persons  as  required  by  public 
exigencies  in  aid  of  Stale  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies: 

•(g)  payment  of  rewards  and  purchases  of 
evidence  and  payments  for  information; 

■•(h)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
pas,senger  motor  vehicles; 

■■(1)  acquisition,  lea.se,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

■■(j)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

■■(k)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  remodeling  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  8  U.S.C.  1252(c)  and  18  U.S.C. 
4003: 

■■(I)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills.  Immi- 
gration fines  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  fines  and  passage  money: 

■■(m)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  en- 
forcement fences,  and  construction  Incident 
to  such  fences: 

•■(n)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement: 

■•(o)  the  emergency  replacement  of  air- 
craft upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

■(p)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  provided  that  such  in- 
dividuals shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees 
of  the  United  Stales  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management:  and 

■■(q)  a  uniform  purchase  allowance  not  to 
exceed  $400  per  annum,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  members  of  the  Border  Patrol 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizalion  Serv- 
ice who  are  required  by  regulations  or  stat- 
ute to  wear  a  pri\scribed  uniform  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties.  ". 

Sec.  12.  Authority  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalizalion  Service  to  accept  volun- 
tary services: 

"Nolwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1342,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  to  assist  the  Service  in  infor- 
mation .services  to  the  public.  Persons  pro- 
viding voluntary  services  shall  not  be  used 
to  displace  any  federal  employee  and  shall 
not  be  considered  federal  employees  for  any 
purpose  except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  (relating  to 
compensation  for  injury)  and  28  U.S.C. 
§§  2671  2680  relating  to  tort  claims).  ". 

Sec  13.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
general  authorizations: 

"Chapter  13  title  21,  United  Slates  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  904 
the  following  section: 

■•S9().i.  (;eneral  authorization— Drug  Enforcement 
Administration 

■The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for: 

■■(a)  the  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  en- 
forcement and  passenger  motor  vehicles 
without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(b)  payment  in  advance  for  .special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract; 


"(c)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  Slate  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  v.ith  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(P.L.  91-513  (1970)); 

"(d)  expen.ses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 
"(e)  payment  of  rewards; 

••(f)  publication  of  technical  and  informa- 
tional material  in  professional  and  trade 
journals  and  purchase  of  chemicals,  appara- 
tus, and  scientific  equipment: 

••(g)  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities: 

■■(h)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

■■(I)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  provided  that  such  In- 
dividuals shall  be  not  regarded  as  employees 
of  the  United  Slates  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management: 

■•(j)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

■■(k)  payment  for  tort  claims  when  such 
claims  arise  in  foreign  countries  In  connec- 
tion with  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
operations  abroad; 

•(1)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control;  and 

(m)  payment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees,  including  expenses  incurred  for 
specialized  training  and  orientation  in  con- 
nection with  a  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico, 
other  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  assignment  in  a  post  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  Stales". 

Sec    14.   Chapter    13   of   title   21.   United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
.section  886  the  following  new  section: 
"S  887,  Awards  resulting  from  forfeiture  of  assets 

"(a)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  3302(b)  and  21  U.S.C.  881(e).  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  for- 
feiture of  assets  seized  by  it  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(P.L.  91-513  (1970)).  to.  be  available  in 
amounts  as  specified  in  appropriations  Acts 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  awards  of  compensation 
with  respect  to  such  forfeiture;  and  to  pay. 
totally  within  its  discretion,  such  awards  to 
any  entity  not  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  person  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  Stale  or  local  government,  that 
provides  information  or  assistance  which 
leads  to  a  forfeiture.  Such  awards  can  be 
made  in  any  amount  up  to  25  per  centum  of 
the  amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture,  or 
$150,000.  whichever  is  le.sser.  in  any  case, 
except  that  no  awards  shall  be  made  based 
on  the  value  of  the  contraband.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  pay  an  award 
of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be  delegated. 

■■(b)  The  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligations 
until  September  30.  1986. 

•■(c)  The  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  such 
forfeitures  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


Provided,  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  expire  on  September  30. 
1986  or  upon  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Justice  asset  forfeiture  fund,  whichever  is 
sooner,  at  which  time  any  amount  of  the 
unobligated  balances  remaining  In  ihls  ac- 
count, accumulated  before  September  30, 
1986,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  detailed  financial 
audits,  semi-annually,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  account  and— 

■  (1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit.  In 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice:  and 

■■(2)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits." 

Sec  15.  Chapter  303  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  4043  the  following  new  section: 

"S  4044.  General  authorizations — Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriations  for: 

"(a)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  Slates  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  for  inmate 
legal  services  within  the  system: 

■■(b)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  pas.senger  motor  vehicles: 

■■(c)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

"(d)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

'(e)  payment  of  rewards; 

■•(f)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock; 

■■(g)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  18  U.S.C.  4010: 

■■(h)  entering  into  contracts  with  govern- 
mental or  private  organizations  or  entities 
for  the  .safekeeping,  care  and  subsistence  of 
persons  held  under  any  legal  authority;  and 

■■(1)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  and  constructing, 
remodeling  and  equipping  necessary  build- 
ings and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  including  all  neces- 
sary expen.ses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  subsection. 

Sec  16.  Chapter  307  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4128  the  following  new  section: 

■■§4129.  General  authorizations- Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc. 

"Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporated, 
is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority, and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
such  corporation.  Including  purchase  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles." 

Sec.  17.  Section  4204(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(9)  hire  passenger  motor  vehicles." 

Sec  18.  Part  II  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 
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tailed  financial  audits  of  these  operations 
and— 
"(A)  report  the   results  of  each  audit   in 


■4012.  Support  for  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  Institutions.  ". 
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islative    proposal    addresses    only    specific 
funding  levels  for  1985. 
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CHAPTER  40-UNDERCOVER 
INVESTIGATIVE  OPERATIONS 

•Sec. 

"599.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
dercover operations.". 
"600.   Drug   Enforcement   Administration 

undercover  operations.". 
"§  599.    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 

undercover  operations 
•(a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  inves- 
tigative operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
tection and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  or  for  the  collection  of 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence— 
•(1)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
be  used  for  purchasing  property,  buildings, 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  leasing  space, 
within  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  territories  and  po-ssessions 
of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  31 
use.  1341.  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  <4I  U.S.C.  IKa)).  section  305  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1949  163  Stat.  396;  41  U.S.C. 
255).  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C. 
34).  31  U.S.C.  3324.  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 
(O). 

"(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
be  used  to  establish  or  to  acquire  proprie- 
tary corporations  or  business  entities  as  part 
of  an  undercover  investigative  operation, 
and  to  operate  such  corporations  or  busi- 
ness entities  on  a  commercial  basis,  without 
regard  to  31  U.S.C.  9102. 

"(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  oper- 
ation, may  be  deposited  in  banks  or  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  without  regard  to  18 
U.S.C.  648  and  31  U.S.C.  3302.  and 

"(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such 
operation,  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3302. 
in  operations  designed  to  detect  and  pros- 
ecute crimes  against  the  United  States, 
upon  the  written  certification  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  of  FBI 
Undercover  Operations,  as  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983)  and  the  Attorney  General  (or.  if 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  a 
member  of  such  Review  Committee),  that 
any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1). 
(2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. If  the  undercover  operation  is  de- 
signed to  collect  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence,  the  certification  that 
any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1). 
(2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation shall  be  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (or.  if  designated  by 
the  Director,  the  Assistant  Director.  Intelli- 
gence Division)  and  the  Attorney  General 
(or.  if  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Counsel  for  Intelligence  Policy).  Such 
certification  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  such  undercover  operation, 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

■(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover   investigative    operation    with    re- 


spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  paragraph  (a)  are  no  longer  neces-sary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

■(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$150,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Di- 
rector or  his  designee  determines  is  practica- 
ble, shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  after  obligations  are 
met.  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
•■(d)(1)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

■■(A)  submit  the  results  of  such  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

■(B)  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

••(2)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 

(A)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  pending  as  of 
the  end  of  the  one-year  period  for  which 
such  report  is  submitted. 

■■(B)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

•(C)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  Information  pertaining  to— 
••(i)  the  results, 
••(ii)  any  civil  claims,  and 
■■(lii)  identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved,  that  arose  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

■(e)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (d)(1)— 
■■(1)  the  term  •closed"  refers  to  the  point 
in  time  at  which— 

■•(a)  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals)  are  conclucled,  or 

••(b)  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later, 

•■(2)  the  term  "employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  2105.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

••(3)  the  terms  'undercover  investigative 
operation'  and  "undercover  operation" 
mean  any  undercover  investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence 
undercover  investigative  operation)- 
••(A)  In  which— 

••(I)  the  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
earned)  exceed  $150,000.  or 

■■(ii)  expenditures  (other  than  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed 
$150,000,  and 


"(B)  which  is  exempt  from  31  U.S.C.  3302 
or  31  U.S.C.  9102.  except  that  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
report  required  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
such  paragraph. •• 

"fiOO.   DruK  Knforc(?menl   .Xdministration   I'nder- 
cover  (>perali<ms 

•  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover  Inves- 
tigative operation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  which  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  function— 

••(  I )  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Drug  Enforcerrrnt  Administration  may 
be  used  for  purchasing  property,  buildings, 
or  other  facilities  and  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  posse.ssions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C. 
1341,  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  section  305  of  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  396;  41  U.S.C.  255), 
the  third  undesignated  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'Miscellaneous^  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  31 
U.S.C.  3324.  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and  (O); 

•(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
may  be  used  to  establish  or  acquire  proprie- 
tary corporations  or  business  entities  as  part 
of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to  operate 
such  corporations  or  business  entities  on  a 
commercial  basis,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  9102; 

•(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
erations, may  be  deposited  in  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  648  and  31  U.S.C. 
3302;  and 

■■(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operations  may  be  used  to  offset  nece.s.sary 
and  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  such 
operations  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3302; 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (or  by  a  person  designated  to 
act  for  the  Administrator  In  his  ab.sence) 
with  prompt  notification  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  thereafter,  that  any 
action  authorized  by  this  section  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  investigative 
operation.  Such  certification  shall  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  undercover  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  fi.scal  years. 

■(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  authorized 
under  this  section  are  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $150,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwl.se  dis- 
posed of,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  as  much  In  ad- 
vance as  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
determines  is  practicable,  shall  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

••(d)(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  shall  conduct  de- 
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ance  authority   for  the  Department  could 
end  the  need  for  piecemeal  legislative  solu- 


of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081  (3)(5)(6)(A)(8)(9)  and 
22  U.S.C.  4084).  and  under  the  regulations 


tigative,  or  protective  interests  may  be  com- 
promised. 
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tailed  financial  audits  of  these  operations 
and— 

••(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

•(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congre.ss  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

••(2)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
terms  undercover  investigative  operation' 
and  undercover  operation^  mean  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration— 

••(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$150,000,  and 

•(B)  which  Is  exempt  from  31  U.S.C.  3302 
04  31  U.S.C.  9102.^ 

Sec.  19.  Section  535  of  title  28.  United 
States  code.  Is  amended— 

•(a)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  ■violations  of  title  18  involving  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees^  and 
adding  in  its  place  •any  violation  or  suspect- 
ed violation  of  federal  criminal  law."  and  by 
inserting  after  the  word  'agency.'  and 
before  the  word  "unless"  the  following: 
•provided  the  violation  or  suspected  viola- 
tion was  committed  by  a  person  while  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  which  relates  to  the 
operations  of  the  department  or  agency,  or 
the  violation  or  suspected  violation  result- 
ing from  such  activity, •'; 

"(b)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  out 
"Postmaster  General '"  and  adding  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service  ":  and 

"(c)  by  adding  a  new-  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Any  person  who  reports  any  informa- 
tion, allegation,  or  complaint  described  in 
subsection  (b)  relating  to  any  violation  of 
federal  criminal  law  to  his  or  her  depart- 
ment or  agency,  to  an  Inspector  General,  or 
to  any  other  person  authorized  to  receive 
the  information,  allegation,  or  complaint 
shall  po.ssess  a  complete  defense  to  any  civil 
liability  under  any  law  unless  the  report  was 
made  with  knowledge  that  it  wa.s  false  or 
with  willful  disregard  for  its  truth  or  falsi- 
ty." 

Sec.  20.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sub.section 
2516  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"Deputy  Attorney  General.  Associate  Attor- 
ney General."  after  the  words  'Attorney 
General." 

"(b)  Subsection  2518(7)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting, "the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Associate  Attorney  General,"  after  the 
words  "Attorney  General.'" 

Sec  21.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6003  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  "the  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" after  the  words  "the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.". 

TECHNICAL  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  22.  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  Item  related  to  chap- 
ter 35  the  following  new  Item: 

"36.    General    Authorizations— the    United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
Service  555" 
and  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  37  the  following  new  item: 
"38.  General  Authorizations  576."'. 
and  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  39  the  following  new  item: 
"40.    Undercover    Investigative    Operations 
599."". 
Sec  23.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
301    of    title    18.    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  in.serting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4011  the  following  new  item: 


"4012.  Support  for  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions.". 
Sec.  24.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
303  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4043  the  following  new  item: 

■4044.  General  authorizations— Bureau  of 
Prisons." 
Sec.  25.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
307  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amending  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4128  the  following  new  item: 

"4129.  General  authorizations— Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc." 
Sec.  26.  The  table  of  .sections  for  chapter 
33  of  title  21.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  886  the  following  new  item: 
■887.    Awards   resulting   from   forfeiture   of 

assets." 
and  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  904  the  following  new  item: 
■905.     General     authorizations— Drug     En- 
forcement Administration." 
Sec.  27.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
31  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by   inserting  after  the  Item   relating   to 
section  530  the  following  new  item: 

••530a.  Department  of  Justice  gift  fund." 

Sec  28.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
33  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  in.sertlng  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  537  the  following  new  items: 
"538.        General        authorizations— Federal 

Bureau  of  Investigation." 
"539.  Fees  for  furnishing  identification  serv- 
ices. " 

Sec  29.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
36  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"555.  General  authorizations— United  States 
Attorneys  and  Marshals  Serv- 
ice." 

Sec.  30.  The  table  of  .sections  for  Chapter 
38  of  title  28  Unites  States  Code,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"576.  General  authorizations." 
■577.  Evaluations." 

Sec.  31.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
40  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"599.   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   un- 
dercover operations." 
"600.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  un- 
dercover operations." 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  April  26.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  legislative  proposal  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1985  appro- 
priations authorization  process  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  propo.sal  would  in- 
corporate much  of  the  general  authoriza- 
tion language  previously  contained  in  the 
Department's  annual  appropriations  au- 
thorization bill  within  title  28  and  other 
titles  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  would 
take  most  of  the  funding  related  authorities 
out  of  the  annual  authorization  cycle.  Sec- 
tions one  through  five  of  the  proposal  have 
been  drafted  to  satisfy  the  statutory  re- 
quirement of  submitting  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  funding  level  authorization  request 
for  the  Department.  This  portion  of  the  leg- 


islative proposal  addresses  only  specific 
funding  levels  for  1985. 

As  in  the  1984  request,  we  have  taken  the 
approach  of  drafting  such  a  two  part  pro- 
posal because  of  our  .serious  concern  regard- 
ing the  current  authorization  process.  The 
Department  s  1981.  1982.  1983  and  1984  au- 
thorization bills  were  not  passed  and  action 
on  continuing  our  authorities  is  often  in 
doubt. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Department  be  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  expectation  of  continuity 
for  its  basic  programs.  The  current  authori- 
zation process  does  not  provide  this  expecta- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  has  created  an  en- 
vironment which  makes  planning  and  pro- 
gram implementation  most  difficult;  hence, 
the  need  for  legislation  which  would  take 
many  basic,  noncontroversia!  authorities 
out  of  the  annual  authorization  cycle. 

The  annual  authorization  bill  requests  re- 
source levels  identical  with  the  President's 
1985  appropriation  request.  The  perma- 
nent "  authorization  portion  requests  most 
of  the  same  general  provisions  the  Depart- 
ment routinely  includes  in  its  authorization 
requests,  e.g.  undercover  provisions  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (F^I)  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA),  authority  to  use  confidential  funds, 
authority  to  pay  rewards,  etc. 

However,  this  authorization  bill  does  in- 
clude some  changes.  The  most  pertinent 
changes  are  as  follows: 

Section  4  (Proposed  section  576(a)(ll)(p. 
4))  would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
procure  the  services  of  interpreters  and 
translators  who,  while  not  United  States 
citizens,  are  legally  allowed  to  work  In  the 
United  States.  This  provision  is  identical  to 
that  granted  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  would  facilitate  the 
Executive  Office  of  Immigration  Review's 
mission. 

In  Section  4  (Proposed  section  576(d)(4) 
(p.  5))  language  has  been  added  In  order  to 
clarify  the  Departments  authority  to  use 
the  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witness  appro- 
priation to  fund  specific  expenses  incident 
to  the  operation  of  the  Witness  Security 
Program.  Specifically  these  changes  pertain 
to  the  construction,  renovation  and  oper- 
ation of  command  posts  and  safe  sites  to 
insure  the  protection  of  individuals  admit- 
ted to  the  Witness  Security  Program. 

Section  5  (p.  6)  would  amend  18  U.S.C. 
263a  to  allow  the  Department  to  periodical- 
ly host  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  INTERPOL,  and  to  periodical- 
ly sponsor  INTERPOL  conferences  on 
emerging  topics  of  international  crime.  This 
measure  is  extremely  important  to  the  IN- 
TERPOL United  States  National  Central 
Bureau  (USNCB).  As  United  States  Involve- 
ment continues  to  expand,  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  assume  a  greater 
participatory  role  in  the  organization.  This 
authority  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
host  the  annual  meeting  of  the  INTERPOL 
General  Assembly  for  the  first  time  since 
1960.  facilitating  the  efforts  to  establish  a 
greater  leadership  role  in  the  international 
organization. 

Proposed  Section  6  (pp.  6-7)  would  amend 
chapter  31.  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Justice  Gift 
Fund.  The  Department  currently  has  no 
general  authority  to  accept  gifts.  Thus, 
when  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS)  wished  to  accept  donated 
horses  for  the  use  of  its  Border  Patrol,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Department  to  submit 
to  Congress  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
INS  to  accept  gifts.  A  general  gift  accept- 
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ance  authority  for  the  Department  could 
end  the  need  for  piecemeal  legislative  solu- 
tions. 

Proposed  Section  6(p)  (p.  17)  would  pro- 
vide INS  the  flexibility  to  hire  individuals 
on  a  temporary  basis  at  times  when  vacan- 
cies and  the  normal  recruitment  process 
leave  the  INS  foreign  offices  without  the  as- 
sistance of  necessary  support  personnel  for 
extended  periods  of  time. 

Proposed  Section  6iq)  (p.  17)  provides  the 
INS  with  a  uniform  purchase  allowance  for 
members  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  to  miti- 
gate the  inequitable  burdens  placed  upon 
over  2.400  of  these  uniformed  personnel 
within  the  INS. 

We  are  confident  the  overall  approach 
contained  in  this  legislative  proposal  will 
adequately  address  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  its  legislative  mandate 
and  oversight  function  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  for  the  Department  s  pro- 
gram continuity  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administrations  pro- 
gram to  the  presentation  of  these  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress  and  that  their  en- 
actment would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
proposed  section  4 

This  language  amends  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  creating  a  new  Chap- 
ter 38  which  would  provide  general  authori- 
zations for  the  Department  of  Justice  espe- 
cially the  General  Administration  area. 

Part  11  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  37  the 
following  new  chapter. 

Chapter  38  general  authorizations- 
Department  of  Justice 
§  576.  General  authorizations— Department 
of  Justice 

Proposed  Section  576(a)— The  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  Department  of  Justice 
appropriations  for. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(1)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles. 

This  provision  allows  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  lease  automobiles  and  general 
purpose  vehicles  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
necessary  transportation  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  high-level  staff  in  the 
Washington.  DC.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(2>  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration. 

This  provision  allows  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  respond  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
where  a  need  for  action  is  clear  but  is  not 
considered  a  normal  cost  of  administration. 
Examples  of  these  expenses  include  the  De- 
partment's response  to  the  Miami  Civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Atlanta  mass  homicide  situa- 
tion, and  the  influx  of  the  Cuban  boatlift 
entrants.  Another  situation  which  required 
the  use  of  this  emergency  authority  was  the 
Department's  initial  involvement  at  Wound- 
ed Knee.  South  Dakota. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(3)  benefits  au- 
thorized under  section  901  (3)(5)(6)(  A)(8)(9) 
and  section  904  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 


of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081  (3)(5)(6)(A)(8)(9)  and 
22  U.S.C.  4084).  and  under  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was  the 
basic  statutory  source  for  providing  medical 
treatment  and  health  care  facilities  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  employees  serving  over- 
seas. The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was 
replaced  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-465)  on  October  17.  1980.  The  new 
language  conforms  the  FY  1985  Authoriza- 
tion bill  with  certain  benefits  included  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  These 
provisions  would  allow  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain travel  benefits  for  employees  stationed 
overseas  and  their  dependents. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK4)  the  purchase 
of  insurance  for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft 
operated  in  official  government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

A  number  of  overseas  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  particular  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  are  re- 
quired to  operate  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
in  the  scope  of  their  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  officers  stationed  in  the 
United  States  at  points  along  the  borders 
use  automobiles  to  enter  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  This  provision  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  pay  the  premiums  or  fees  for 
contracts  of  indemnification  or  insurance  of 
officers,  employees  and  agents  for  their  li- 
ability or  that  of  the  United  States. 

If  an  employee  of  the  Department,  while 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  or  aircraft  on  offi- 
cial business  in  a  foreign  country  becomes 
involved  in  a  collision  which  causes  personal 
injury  or  property  damage,  then  this  section 
provides  a  basis  for  payment  of  damages  to 
a  third  party.  Failure  by  the  United  States 
to  assume  responsibility  for  these  third 
party  claims  could  possibly  result  in  interna- 
tional Incidents,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries with  compulsory  insurance  laws.  This 
provision  protects  employees  and  permits 
them  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  countries 
where  they  operate  vehicles  and  aircraft  on 
official  business  and.  at  the  same  time, 
avoids  embarrassment  or  unfavorable  pub- 
licity for  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK5):  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

This  provision  allows  the  Department 
flexibility  in  its  hiring  practices,  and  maxi- 
mizes managerial  efficiency.  Section  3109  of 
title  5  requires  that  the  use  of  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  be  authorized  by  an 
appropriation  or  other  statute. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(6):  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  in  accord- 
ance with  distributions,  procedures,  and  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice senior  employees  whose  official  posi- 
tions entail  the  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  relationships  of  value 
to  the  Department. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(7):  per  diem  al- 
lowances in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  5  U.S.C.  5707  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  desig- 
nee, for  an  employee  who  serves  in  a  law  en- 
forcement, investigative,  protective,  or  other 
capacity,  or  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  or  both  when  necessarily  occupying 
temporary  living  accommodations  at  or 
away  from  the  employee's  designated  post 
of  (juty.  and  transportation  to  and  from 
such  location,  because  of  threat  to  life  or 
property  or  because  law  enforcement,  inves- 


tigative, or  protective  interests  may  be  com- 
promised. 

Authority  is  proposed  to  provide  per  diem 
allowances  and  transportation  expenses  for 
law  enforcement  employees  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  their  families  in  emergen- 
cy situations,  principally  because  of  threat 
to  life  or  property.  Primarily,  the  adjust- 
ment amends  the  current  travel  regulations 
to  permit  temporary  living  accommodations. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(8):  attendance  at 
meetings  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  provision  ensures  that  funds  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  are  expended  in  the 
legally  required  manner,  thus  eliminating 
waste  and  deliberate  abuse. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(9):  anti-terrorism 
training  for  dependents  of  Department  of 
Justice  personnel  who  will  be  stationed 
abroad  on  the  same  basis  as  Department  of 
State  personnel. 

This  would  provide  virtually  identical 
training  opportunities  to  dependents  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  personnel  assigned  to 
foreign  posts  that  are  available  to  depend- 
ents of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  authorized 
by  Chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  The  training  provides  classes  primarily 
in  safety  precautions. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)il0):  assistance  to 
individuals  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refu- 
gee Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L. 
96-422)  who  meet  the  definition  of  'Cuban 
and  Haitian  entrant"  under  section  501(e)  of 
said  Act  but  for  the  application  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  thereof;  and 

Title  V  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422)  was 
added  primarily  to  provide  federal  reim- 
bursement for  State  and  local  government 
expenditures  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants. However,  because  of  the  way  section 
501(e)  of  the  Act  defines  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants,  funds  provided  for  this  program 
cannot  be  applied  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants who  are  under  'final,  nonappealable, 
and  legally  enforceable  orders  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion."  Since  Cuba  will  not 
accept  these  individuals,  this  language  will 
authorize  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
carry  out  the  processing,  care  and  mainte- 
nance activities  associated  with  Title  V  for 
all  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  notwith- 
standing the  restricting  clause.  This  lan- 
guage was  included  in  the  FY  1984  Appro- 
priations Act,  PL.  98-166. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(ll):  payment  of 
interpreters  and  translators  who  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  pay  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  U.S.  citizens.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  assist  the  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review  (EOIR)  in  carrying  out 
its  functions.  Translators  and  interpreters 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  communications 
between  EOIR  personnel  and  persons  who 
do  not  speak  or  write  English.  EOIR  has  oc- 
casionally had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  native-born  or  naturalized  United 
States  Citizens.  This  provision  would  pro- 
vide EOIR  the  capability  to  procure  the 
services  of  interpreters  and  translators  who, 
while  not  United  States  citizens,  are  legally 
allowed  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Section  576(b):  Travel  advances 
issued  to  Special  Agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  engaged  in  undercover  activities 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  government  funds 
within  the  meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

This  provision  would  relieve  the  agents  of 
liability  for  loss  of  travel  advances  when 
there  is  no  fault  or  negligence  of  the  agents 
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in  consonance  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

The  inherently  dangerous  nature  of  law 
enforcement  should  entitle  DOJ  agents 
(and  their  estates)  to  be  afforded  some  pro- 
tection from  the  potential  liability  for  non- 
negligent  loss  of  travel  advance  funds. 

Proposed  Section  576(c):  This  section  ad- 
dres,ses  authorization  for  those  organiza- 
tions within  the  General  Legal  Activities 
area  and  the  Antitrust  Division.  The  Gener- 
al Legal  Activities  area  includes  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Tax  Division, 
the  Criminal  Division,  the  Civil  Division, 
the  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division, 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  and  U.S.  National  Central 
Bureau-INTERPOL. 

Proposed  Section  576(c):  The  Offices,  Di- 
visions, and  subdivisions  included  in  the  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses.  General  Legal  Activities 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Di- 
vision appropriation  are  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  their  appropriations  for. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(1):  the  hire  of 
pas.scnger  motor  vehicles. 

The  Department  of  Justice  leases  automo- 
biles and  general  purpose  vehicles  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  necessary  transporta- 
tion for  high  level  staff  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(2);  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration. 

The  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
in  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  as  ex- 
penses related  to  appointment  of  an  in- 
dependent counsel  under  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(3):  expenses  for 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  provision  are 
used  pi  .marily  by  the  Criminal  Division  to 
collect  information. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(4):  advance  of 
public  moneys  under  31  U.S.C.  3324. 

Occasional  advances  have  been  made  to 
State  and  local  governments  when  they 
cannot  legally  begin  performance  on  a  con- 
tract until  it  receives  partial  payment  in  ad- 
vance. Section  3324  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  the  appropria- 
tion or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(5):  necessary  ac- 
commodations in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  conferences  and  training  activities:  and 

This  language  provides  the  authority  to 
pay  for  accommodations  and  training  facili- 
ties for  Department  attorneys.  Proposed 
Section  576(c)(6)  expenses  necessary  under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422). 

Executive  Order  12341  dated  January  29. 
1982  transferred  this  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Criminal  Division 
executes  the  duties  and  administration  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Review  Panel  which 
screens  Cuban  entrants,  currently  housed  in 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary,  for  possi- 
ble parole. 

Proposed  Section  576(d):  This  .section  ad- 
dresses certain  authorizations  for  the  Fees 
and  Expenses  of  Witnesses  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(d):  The  Fees  and 
Expenses     of     Witnesses     activity     of     the 


annual  appropriation  act  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  authorized  to  make  payment 
from  its  appropriation  for. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(1):  expenses, 
mileage,  compensation,  and  per  diem  of  wit- 
nesses in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law. 

The  protection  of  witnesses  activity  pro- 
vides financial  security  for  government  wit- 
nesses and  potential  government  witnesses 
and  their  families  in  legal  proceedings 
against  persons  alleged  to  be  involved  in  or- 
ganized criminal  activity.  Subsistence  and 
relocation  costs  are  paid  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(2):  contracting 
for  expert  witnesses  according  to  the  proce- 
dure similar  to  that  authorized  by  section 
904  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad-ninstra- 
tive  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  544). 

This  proposal  will  permit  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  award  contracts  for  expert  wit- 
nesses on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  compe- 
tence and  qualifications  at  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices  but  not  based  entirely  on  price 
competition.  Current  statute  provides  that 
expert  witness  services  may  be  procured 
without  regard  to  the  bid  advertising  stat- 
utes. However,  current  law  does  not  permit 
the  .selection  of  an  expert  witness  purely  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  qualifications. 
Under  existing  regulations  expert  witnesses 
generally  must  be  procured  through  the  tra- 
ditional competitive  negotiations.  This  re- 
quires that  an  incremental  value  analysis  be 
done  in  order  to  justify  the  payment  of  a 
premium  (the  difference  in  price  between 
the  low  acceptable  and  superior  witness) 
before  awarding  a  contract  to  the  superior 
witness.  Selection  of  expert  witne.sscs  must 
be  made  primarily  on  a  basis  of  technical 
merit:  that  is,  qualification,  experience,  and 
professional  reputation.  The  court  opponent 
of  the  Department  is  not  required  to  select 
witnesses  based  on  price  and  other  factors. 
The  Department  can  thus  be  put  at  a  decid- 
ed disadvantage  if  not  permitted  to  procure 
witnesses  on  the  same  basis  as  its  opponent. 
A  selection  pro'^e.'^-s  not  bis<.d  entirely  o.".  'he 
lowest  cost  is  r.  .small  pr'ce  tc  oay  wnen  con- 
sidering the  e<  orcmie  ?'~-''zi.j  ;,ir...;a  of 
losing  important  c.^.ses.  Acrord'f.gly  this  lan- 
guage will  provide  authority  to  negotiate 
contracts  for  expert  witness  services  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  competence  and 
qualifications  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
but  not  at  prices  based  entirely  on  price 
competition. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)i3):  advance  of 
public  moneys  under  31  U.S.C.  3324. 

Advances  of  fees  and  expenses  are  often 
n»'ce.ssary  to  ensure  appearance  of  those 
witnesses  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
appear.  Section  3324  of  title  31  United 
States  Code  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  an  appropria- 
tion or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(4):  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  use  of  facilities  required  as 
command  posts  in  the  protection  of  wit- 
nesses, including  official  phone  calls  made 
from  command  posts;  and 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(4);  is  intended  to 
limit  expenses  for  command  posts  to  rental 
or  lease  payments  for  facilities  (including 
payments  made  under  reimbursable  agree- 
ments with  other  government  agencies)  and 
official  phone  calls  only. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(5):  planning,  con- 
struction, renovation,  maintenance,  remod- 
eling, and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  incident  thereto  for  pro- 
tected witness  safesites. 

These  propo.sed  language  changes  would 
clarify  the  Department's  authority  to  use 


this  appropriation  to  fund  specific  expenses 
incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Witness  Se- 
curity Program.  Specifically,  these  changes 
pertain  to  the  operation  of  command  posts 
and  the  renovation  and  construction  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  establishment  of 
"safesite  "  facilities  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals admitted  to  the  Witness  Security 
Program  and  the  processing  and  protection 
of  individuals  admitted  to  the  Witness  Secu- 
rity Program  and  the  processing  and  protec- 
tion of  individuals  considered  to  be  protect- 
ed entrants  into  the  Witness  Security  Pro- 
gram. The  language  change  clarifies  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  authority  given  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  Title  V.  Section  502.  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  (PL. 
91-452).  as  it  relates  to  "renovation"  and 
"construction  "  in  light  of  41  U.S.C.  12  and 
31  U.S.C.  1301.  1307  and  (2)  the  source  of 
funding  to  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  Section  502.  Authorizing  the  use  of  this 
appropriation  to  fund  all  command  post 
costs  will  enhance  witness  security  and  fa- 
cilitate improved  administrative  account- 
ability for  these  expenses.  Currently,  com- 
mand post  costs  are  split  between  this  ap- 
propriation and  the  U.S.  Attorneys  and 
Marshals  appropriation. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(6):  No  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  witness  more  than  one  attendance 
fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

The  limitation  of  one  attendance  fee  re- 
duces the  possibility  of  excess  payments  to 
witnesses  who  testify  more  than  once  on 
any  given  calendar  day. 

Proposed  Section  576(e):  The  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  authorized  to  make  payments  from 
its  appropriation  to  pay  for. 

Proposed  Section  576ie)(l):  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  and 

Automobiles  are  leased  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  necessary  transportation  for  key 
personnel  in  carrying  out  their  proper  as- 
signments. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)(2):  payment*  in 
advance  for  rants,  contracts,  and  reimburs- 
able agieemeiiis  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (PL.  96- 
422)  for  the  processing,  care,  maintenance, 
security,  transportation  and  reception  and 
placement  in  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
and  Haitian  entrants. 

On  January  21.  1982.  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12341.  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(Hri)  to  the  Department  oi  Justice  the  re- 
sponsibility and  funding  for  the  Cuban/Hai- 
tian entrant  processing  and  care  activities 
mandated  by  Section  501(c).  Title  V  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
This  transfer  of  responsibility  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  in  past  appropriation 
actions.  The  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  decided  to  consolidate 
the  major  activities  related  to  the  501ic) 
program  within  the  Community  Relations 
Service  (CRS).  It  was  decided  that  since  the 
President  had  vested  the  responsibility  and 
the  funding  for  this  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  personnel  carrying  out 
the  program's  principal  activities  would  also 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  consolidation  of  these  activities  re- 
quired the  transfer  of  personnel  associated 
with  the  501(c)  Cuban/Haitian  entrant  re- 
lated activities  formerly  situated  in  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement.  HHS  to 
CRS.  Since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ac- 
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tivities  within  this  program  is  conducted 
through  funding  of  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  qualified  voluntary  agencies 
or  other  qualified  individuals  to  resettle  or 
place  Cuban/ Haitian  entrants,  appropriate 
statutory  language  is  required  for  CRS. 
§  577.  Evaluations 

This  section  includes  a  generic  authority 
to  conduct  evaluations  of  Department  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  Section  577(a):  The  Attorney 
General  shall  perform  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  programs  and 
any  supporting  activities  funded  by  appro- 
priations authorized  and  annual  specific 
program  evaluations  of  selected  subordinate 
organizations'  programs,  as  determined  by 
priorities  set  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  576(b):  Subordinate  De- 
partment of  Justice  organizations  and  their 
officials  shall  provide  all  the  necessary  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of 
evaluations,  including  full  access  to  all  in- 
formation, documentation,  and  cognizant 
personnel,  as  required. 

A  similar  provision  was  included  in  most 
of  the  past  Department  of  Justice  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Acts.  It  was  again 
proposed  by  the  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  is  being  reinitiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  continue  to  improve  its 
management  capabilities  and  to  work  with 
Congress  to  increase  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  5 

Section  263a  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. General  Legal  Activities  appropria- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  e.x- 
penses  necessary  to  host,  on  an  alternating 
basis,  the  annual  meeting  of  General  Assem- 
bly of  INTERPOL,  and  to  periodically  spon- 
sor INTERPOL  conferences  on  emerging 
topics  of  international  crime. 

The  additional  legislative  authority  being 
proposed  is  extremely  important  to  INTER- 
POL-USNCB.  and  to  the  United  Slates  in 
general.  Currently,  the  United  States, 
through  the  INTERPOL-USNCB.  is  exert- 
ing a  greater  leadership  role  in  the  interna- 
tional organization.  In  this  regard,  the  IN- 
TERPOL-USNCB. with  substantial  member 
country  support,  has  successfully  initiated 
an  ongoing  fiscal  audit  and  review  of  the  IN- 
TERPOL General  Secretariat  and  plans  are 
currently  being  made  to  implement  a  simi- 
lar management  review  of  the  General  Sec- 
retariat. 

Additionally,  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
achieved  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
INTERPOL  member  countries  in  passing 
specific  resolutions  relating  to  international 
crime.  The  increasing  leadership  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  international  organiza- 
tion also  is  reflected  by  this  country's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  .seek  and  win  the  Presiden- 
cy of  INTERPOL  in  1984.  As  United  States 
involvement  continues  to  expand,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  hightly  credible  United 
States  image  is  maintained  and  that  IN- 
TERPOL member  countries  perceive  that 
the  United  States  is  assuming  a  greater  par- 
ticipatory role  in  the  organization.  One  way 
to  accomplish  this  objective  is  for  the  IN- 
TERPOL-USNCB to  host  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  INTERPOL  General  Assembly 
and  to  sponsor  an  annua)  meeting  of  the  IN- 


TERPOL General  Assembly  since  1960.  The 
proposed  legislative  language,  if  approved, 
would  enable  the  INTERPOL-USNCB  to 
pursue  its  plans  to  host  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1985.  These 
plans  have  the  full  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  level  officials. 

PKOPOSED  SECTION  6 

This  section  would  establish  general  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  accept  gifts. 

Sec.  6(a).  Chapter  31  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

§  530a.  Department  of  Justice  gift  fund 

Sec  530a.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  and  utilize,  on  hehalf  of 
the  United  States,  any  gift,  donation,  or  be- 
quest of  real  or  personal  property  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  No  gift  may  be 
accepted: 

(1)  that  attaches  conditions  inconsistent 
with  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  or 

(2)  that  is  conditioned  upon  or  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress.  Gifts  from  foreign 
governments  may  be  accepted  only  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Gifts  Act,  5  U.S.C.  7342. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate rules  for  accepting  gifts  pursuant  to 
this  provision,  to  ensure,  among  other 
things,  that  no  gifts  are  accepted  under  cir- 
cumstances that  will  create  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  Gifts  of  property  no  longer  required 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  needs 
in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  disposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act.  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(d)  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  the 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  in  a  .separate  fund  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States.". 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  accept  gifts,  dona- 
tions, or  bequests  of  real  or  personal  proper- 
ty to  aid  the  Department  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  Gifts  that  attach  conditions  in- 
consistent with  applicable  laws  or  that  are 
conditioned  upon  or  require  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  funds  (unless  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  authorized  by  Congress)  may 
not  be  accepted.  The  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  establish  rules  to  insure  that  no 
gifts  are  accepted  that  will  create  a  conflict 
of  interest  for  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Justice  currently  has 
no  general  statutory  authority  to  accept 
gifts,  although  similar  authority  exists  for 
the  Treasury  Department  (31  U.S.C.  3113). 
and  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  (5  U.S.C.  575).  Without  specif- 
ic authorizing  legislation,  no  federal  official 
may  properly  accept  gifts  or  contributions 
for  particular  agencies  to  augment  Congres- 
sional appropriations. 

The  Department  has  received  a  variety  of 
gift  offers,  including  an  offer  of  eight 
Morgan  Horses  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  an  offer  to  the  FBI 
of  a  piece  of  real  property  that  was  to  be 
used  in  a  foreign  counterintelligence  oper- 
ation. 


Proposed  Section  6(b)  Subsection  871(c)  of 
title  21.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

21  U.S.C.  871-(c)  The  Attorney  General 
may  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  any  form  of  devise,  bequest,  gift, 
or  donation  where  the  donor  intends  to 
donate  property  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  the  abuse  of  controlled 
substances.  He  may  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  secure  possession  of  such  property 
and  may  sell,  assign,  or  transfer,  or  convey 
any  such  property  other  than  moneys. 

The  Department  is  proposing  that  this 
subsection  be  deleted  so  that  all  organiza- 
tional units  within  the  Department  will  be 
subject  to  a  standard  gift  provision.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  will  be  fully 
subsumed  by  proposed  section  530a  of  title 
28. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  7 

This  language  amends  Section  104  of  the 
Act  of  March  14.  1980.  94  Stat.  97,  and  pro- 
vides certain  authorizations  for  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Proposed  Section  7  Section  104  of  the  Act 
of  March  14.  1980.  [PL.  96-209.  22  U.S.C. 
1622d]  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  its  appropriation  for  the 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (for  field 
use  only); 

Motor  vehicles  are  used  from  time  to  time 
for  the  field  work  of  the  Comm.ssion. 

Advances  of  funds  abroad. 

There  have  been  instances  in  previous 
programs  where  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  advance  funds  to  foreign  govern- 
ments as  part  of  leasing  arrangements  or 
contracts  abroad.  Federal  law  prohibits  the 
advance  of  funds  unle.ss  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  or  other  law. 

Rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as  may 
be  necessary  of  office  space  and  living  quar- 
ters of  personnel  assigned  abroad:  and 

This  provision  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  use  funds  to  maintain  necessary  facilities 
in  foreign  countries.  During  previous  pro- 
grams the  Commission  has  maintained  field 
offices  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
similar  authority  under  22  U.S.C.  2670(h). 

Maintenance,  improvement,  and  repair  of 
properties  rented  or  leased  abroad,  and  fur- 
nishing fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such 
properties. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  use  funds  to  maintain  necessary  facilities 
in  foreign  countries.  During  previous  pro- 
grams the  Commi-ssion  has  maintained  field 
offices  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
similar  authority  under  22  U.S.C.  2670(1). 

proposed  SECTION  8 

Subsection  8(a)  Part  II  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  35  the  following  new  chapter: 

Chapter  36— General  authorizations- 
United  States  attorneys  and  Marshals 
Service 

§  555.  General  authorizations— United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals  Service 

This  section  amends  part  II  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  au- 
thorizations for  United  States  Attorneys 
and  the  United  States  Marshals  Service. 

Proposed  Section  555  Appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
are  available  for. 

Proposed  Section  555(a)  the  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches. 


The  marshals  and  their  deputies  perform 
hazardous  law  enforcement  duties  which  re- 
quire expertise  in  handling  weapons.  These 
duties  range  from  providing  p)ersonal  pro- 
tection to  judges  and  witnesses  to  arresting 
and  transporting  felons.  Attendance  at  fire- 
arms matches  increases  the  expertise  in  the 
use  of  firearms  and  is  a  significant  factor  in 
boosting  agent  morale.  This  authority  is 
identical  to  the  authority  requested  and 
previously  enacted  for  other  organizations 
in  the  Department. 

Proposed  Section  555(b)  lease  and  acquisi- 
tion of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  including  the  acquisition  of  vehi- 
cles seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  official  use. 

Personnel  require  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles to  perform  their  routine  duties  such  as 
service  of  government  process,  movement  of 
prisoners,  and  the  transportation  of  protect- 
ed witnesses.  In  addition,  this  language 
would  allow  the  retention  of  seized  vehicles 
for  official  use  on  a  limited  basis,  primarily 
for  undercover  work  in  the  warrants  pro- 
gram where  an  unknown  vehicle  is  required 
for  surveillance.  This  authorization  would 
mitigate  the  need  for  short  term  leases  for 
such  surveillance  work. 

Proposed  Section  555(c)  supervision  of 
United  States  prisoners  in  non-federal  insti- 
tutions. 

This  clause  provides  for  the  safekeeping 
of  United  States  prisoners  in  non-federal  in- 
stitutions. Minimum  standards  for  health 
and  general  welfare  for  the  United  States 
prisoners  are  required  when  contracting 
with  non-federal  institutions  for  housing 
such  prisoners. 

Proposed  Section  555(d)  bringing  to  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  per- 
sons charged  with  crime. 

Extradition  involves  the  return  of  fugi- 
tives ordered  surrendered  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
United  States. 

Proposed  Section  555(e)  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft:  and 

Aircraft  is  used  to  transport  United  States 
prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service.  This  authority  will  be  utilized 
only  if  it  will  result  in  a  cost  savings.  The 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  does  not  intend  to  ac- 
quire a  large  number  of  aircraft. 

Proposed  Section  555(f)  payments  of  re- 
wards and  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
payments  for  information. 

This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  arrest  of  suspects,  federal 
law  violators  and  their  prosecution. 

Proposed  Section  8(b)  Section  1921  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows. 

§  1921.  United  States  Marshal's  fees 

This  subsection  would  amend  section  1921 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  follows: 

'•(a)(1)  The  United  States  marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  the  fees  for  the  following: 

'•(A)  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  in  rem.  or  libel  in  ad- 
miralty, warrant,  attachments,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or  process  in 
any  case  or  proceeding; 

■•(B)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ,  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service; 

■•(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale; 


■•(E)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  libeled),  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transportation,  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing, inventorying,  and  moving; 

••(F)  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party; 

■•(G)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serv'e  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor;  and 

•■(H)  overtime  expenses  incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

•■(2)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E).  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
gants, including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (G).  if 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  in  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
in  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  same  person  in  the 
same  case  or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

••(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a) 

••(c)(1)  The  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice shall  collect  a  commission  of  3  per 
centum  of  the  first  $1,000  collected  and  I'i 
per  centum  on  the  excess  of  any  sum  over 
$1,000  for  seizing  or  levying  on  property  (in- 
cluding seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing  of 
such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  otherwise, 
and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  commission 
shall  be  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  property  is  not  disposed 
of  by  marshal's  sale,  the  commission  shall 
be  in  such  amount,  within  the  range  set  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  State  law. 

••(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  estab- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
(1). 

■■(d)  The  United  States  marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

■•(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  3302(b).  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 


(including  amounts  for  overtime  expenses) 
for  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process  performed  by  the  Marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  (Sala- 
ries and  Expenses.  United  States  Attorneys 
and  Marshals)  for  the  purpose  only  of  car- 
rying out  those  activities." 

The  language  would  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  set  fees  for  the  senice  of  process 
commensurate  with  the  costs  incurred  to 
serve  such  process.  The  receipts  from  such 
fees  are  to  be  credited  to  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service's  appropriation. 

Proposed  Section  8(c).  pertaining  to 
United  States  Attorney  and  related  salaries, 
would  amend  section  548  of  title  28  to  read 
as  follows: 

Proposed  Section  8(c)  Section  548  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•§  548.  Salaries 

"Subject  to  sections  5315-5317  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  United 
States  attorney,  assistant  United  States  at- 
torneys, and  attorneys  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 543  of  this  title  at  rates  of  compensa- 
tion not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  Executive  Level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  28  U.S.C.  548 
to  adjust  the  salaries  for  United  States  At- 
torneys, Assistant  United  States  Attorneys 
(AUSAs)  and  attorneys  appointed  under  28 
U.S.C.  543.  to  rates  which  are  comparable  to 
salary  levels  for  members  of  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  (SES).  At  the  present  time, 
approximately  68  supervisory  AUSA  posi- 
tions in  30  United  States  Attorney's  offices 
are  'equivalent  positions"  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  SES.  However,  these  positions 
have  been  indefinitely  administratively  ex- 
empted from  the  SES.  Subsection  (c)  would 
provide  pay  comparability  for  the  United 
States  A.ttorneys  with  non-career  SES  mem- 
bers. Section  548  of  Title  28  U.S.C.  presently 
limits  United  States  Attorneys  and  AUSAs' 
salaries  to  the  maximum  rate  allowable  for 
a  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  as  set 
forth  in  5  U.S.C.  5332.  Since  the  salary  ceil- 
ing for  SES  members  was  recently  lifted. 
United  States  attorneys  and  senior  AUSAs 
have  been  more  adversely  effected  mone- 
tarily. 

The  current  maximum  salary  for  a  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  is  $66,000.  The  cur- 
rent salary  for  an  employee  at  Executive 
Level  IV  is  $69,600  per  year.  Consequently, 
this  change  would  provide  a  maximum  in- 
crease of  $3,600  per  year  for  these  employ- 
ees. The  annual  salary  for  an  employee  at 
Executive  Level  IV  is  the  same  for  a 
member  of  the  SES  at  ES-6  ($69,600). 

PROPOSED  SECTION  9 

This  section  would  amend  chapter  301  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  inserting  a 
new  section  after  section  4011  providing  cer- 
tain authorizations  for  the  Support  of 
United  States  Prisoners  appropriation. 

Chapter  301  of  title  18,  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
4011  the  following  new  section: 

I  4012.  Support  for  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions 

The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  sup- 
port for  United  States  Prisoners  in  Non-Fed- 
eral Institutions  appropriation  for: 
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Proposed  Section  4012(a)  the  necessary 
clothing,  medical  aid. 

The  contracts  with  non-Federal  institu- 
tions provide  funds  to  these  institutions  to 
confine,  clothe  and  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  unsentenced  Federal  inmates,  for 
certain  sentenced  Federal  prisoners  await- 
ing transportation  to  permanent  incarcer- 
ation facilities,  and  for  certain  Federal  pris- 
oners called  to  non-Federal  facilities  for  ju- 
dicial purposes. 

Proposed  Section  4012(a)  (continued)  and 
payment  of  rewards;  and 

This  authority  is  required  to  allow  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  pay  rewards  for 
the  capture  of  escaped  Federal  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  at  the  time  of  escape. 

Proposed  Section  4012(b)  entering  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  provid- 
ed that,  amounts  made  available  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
structing space  for  the  average  Federal 
prison  population  for  a  facility  as  projected 
by  the  Attorney  General,  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State,  territory  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  necessary  con- 
struction, physical  renovatioi  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment,  supplies,  or  materi- 
als required  to  improve  conditions  of  con- 
finement and  services  of  any  facility  which 
confines  Federal  detainees,  m  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  which  are  comparable  to  regu- 
lations issued  under  18  U.S.C.  4006:  Provid- 
ed further,  that  following  agreement  on  or 
completion  of  any  federally  assisted  jail  con- 
struction, the  availability  of  such  space 
shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate 
charged  for  housing  prisoners  at  that  facili- 
ty shall  not  exceed  operating  costs  for  the 
period  of  time  specified  in  the  cooperative 
agreement. 

This  language  would  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  statutory  authority  to  use  the 
"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners"  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  improving  local 
jail  facilities  and  conditions. 

PROPOSED  SECTION    10 

Chapter  33  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  537 
the  following  new  sections: 

§  538.  General  authorizations— Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 

Proposed  Section  538(a)  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for. 

Proposed  Section  538(aKl)  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  includes  the  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  FBI  to  conduct  investigations 
of  those  violations  of  Federal  law  for  which 
the  FBI  has  responsibility.  In  addition  to 
national  priority  areas  of  organized  crime, 
foreign  counterintelligence,  terrorism,  and 
white-collar  crime,  the  FBI  has  primary  ju- 
risdiction over  numerous  other  Federal  stat- 
utes concentrating  on  such  areas  as  inter- 
state crimes,  forcible  crimes  against  banking 
institutions,  civil  rights,  and  fugitive  investi- 
gations. Typical  expenses  include  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits,  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property,  rent, 
communications  and  utilities,  capital  and 
noncapital  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)i2)  protection  of 
the  person  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  person  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Appropriations  are  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assuring  the  security  of  the  Presi- 


dent, and  of  the  Attorney  Geneial.  when  so 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Typical  expenses  include  personnel  compen- 
sation and  travel  costs. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(3)  acquisition, 
collection,  classification  and  preservation  of 
identification  and  other  records  and  their 
exchange  with,  and  for  the  official  use  of, 
the  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  States,  cities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, such  exchange  to  be  subject  to 
cancellation  if  dissemination  is  made  out- 
side the  receiving  departments  or  related 
agencies. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  identification 
and  other  records  and  their  exchange  with 
authorized  officials  includes  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  at  FBI  Headquarters  of 
the  Central  Records  System,  consisting  of 
over  six  million  investigative,  personnel,  ap- 
plicant, administrative,  and  general  case 
files,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fingerprint 
identification  records  submitted  by  over 
20.000  authorized  agencies.  In  addition,  this 
authorization  for  appropriations  includes 
expenses  of  providing  information  con- 
tained in  FBI  records  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  compliance  with  Executive  Order 
10450  and  to  authorized  officials  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions. 

Propo.sed  Section  538(a)(4)  such  other  in- 
vestigations regarding  official  matters  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  State  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  would  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  at  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  other  investigations  regard- 
ing official  matters  as  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(5)  purchase  for 
police-type  use  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
motor  vehicles  includes  the  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  purchase  and  hire  of  motor 
vehicles  utilized  by  investigative  and  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Proposed  Section  538(aH6)  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of  air- 
craft. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  air- 
craft includes  the  expenses  of  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft 
strategically  located  in  various  field  offices 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(7)  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  includes  the  expenses 
of  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  firearms 
and  implementation  of  FBI  firearm  training 
programs  utilized  by  employees  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 

A  provision  has  been  added  to  allow  FBI 
agents  to  attend  certain  organized  firearms 
matches.  Participation  in  competitive 
matches  with  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies improves  firearms  proficiency  and  im- 
proves the  morale  of  the  agents.  Other  enti- 
ties in  the  Justice  Department  have  author- 
ity to  permit  their  agents  to  attend  firearm 
matches. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(8)  payment  of  re- 
wards. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment of  rewards  is  utilized  on  a  selective 
basis  for  information  which  results  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  individ- 


uals being  sought  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(9)  expenses  to 
meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confiden- 
tial character,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

The  word  "solely"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General."  The  word  "solely" 
restricts  the  certification  process  by  provid- 
ing that  only  the  Attorney  General  ;s  per- 
mitted to  approve  the  use  of  funds  for  such 
purposes.  Removing  the  word  "solely"  and 
adding  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  per- 
mits expeditious  certification  by  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(10)  payment  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  for  immediate 
family  members  of  employees,  including  ex- 
penses incurred  for  specialized  training  and 
orientation  in  connection  with  a  transfer  to 
Puerto  Rico,  other  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  Stales,  and  assignment 
in  a  legal  attache  post  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States;  and 

This  provision  would  allow  family  mem- 
bers of  agents  under  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  legal  attache  posts 
outside  U.S.  territories,  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances.  These  expenses  would  be  in- 
curred when  receiving  orientation  training 
prior  to  the  agent's  departure  to  a  new  as- 
signment. Family  success  in  adjusting  to  life 
in  a  new  environment  depends  largely  upon 
language  ability,  attitude  and  cultural 
awareness  prior  to  arrival.  Training  and  ori- 
entation will  be  coordinated  by  the  FBI 
Academy  and  the  State  Departments  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)(ll)  research  re- 
lated to  investigative  activities. 

The  Technical  Services  Division  of  the 
FBI  is  involved  in  several  long-term,  high- 
technology  research  projects.  These 
projects  relate  to  audio  and  technical  collec- 
tion systems,  surveillance  aids,  and  radio  en- 
gineering. Due  to  the  high  degree  of  sophis- 
tication some  of  these  projects  involve,  .some 
aspects  of  them  are  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate industry.  Because  funding  for  these 
projects  is  available  only  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  the  FBI  has  experienced  some  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  private  companies  to 
sign  contracts  to  assist  in  our  research.  No 
year  authority  for  research  activities  will  be 
requested  in  the  appropriation  act  to  permit 
the  FBI  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
and  enhance  its  ability  to  conduct  scientific 
research. 

Proposed  Section  538(b)  None  of  the  sunru 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  any  employee  in 
the  competitive  service. 

All  positions  in  the  Federal  3urtau  of  In- 
vestigation are  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive service  and  the  incumbents  of  such  po- 
sitions occupy  positions  in  the  excepted 
service, 

S  539.  Fees  for  furnishing  identification 

services 
Proposed  Section  539  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  may  establish  and  collect 
fees  for  the  processing  of  noncriminal  em- 
ployment and  licensing  fingerprint  cards. 
Such  fee  is  to  represent  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing the  service.  The  funds  collected  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Investigation  appropriation 
without  regard  to  31  U.S.C,  3302(b).  and 
may  t>e  used  to  pay  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  operating  the  FBI 
Identification  Division,  and  such  funds  may 
be  carried  over  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal 
year  for  such  purposes.  There  will  be  no  fee 
assessed  in  connection  with  the  processing 
of  requests  for  criminal  history  records  by 
criminal  justice  agencies  for  criminal  justice 
purposes  or  for  employment  in  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies,  'Criminal  justice  agency'  is  de- 
fined in  28  CPR  20,3, 

This  language  allows  the  FBI  to  set  fees 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Identification 
Division  and  permits  the  receipts  from  these 
fees  to  be  utilized  in  paying  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  FBI's  Identification  Division, 

PROPOSED  SECTION   1  1 

This  -section  would  amend  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  28,  1950.  64  Stat.  380  (8  U.S.C. 
1555)  to  provide  authorization  for  certain 
activities  for  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

Propo.sed  Section  11  "Section  6  of  the  Act 
of  July  28.  1950.  (c.  503)  (8  U.S.C.  1555)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  6.  General  authorizations— Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service 

Proposed  Section  6  "The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  its  appropriation  for, 

Propo.scd  Section  6(a)  interpreters  and 
translators  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  distribution  of  citizenship 
textbooks  to  aliens  without  cost  to  such 
aliens. 

Translators  and  interpreters  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  communication  between  Service 
personnel  and  persons  not  speaking  or  writ- 
ing English.  While  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  non-English  speaking  people,  transla- 
tors and  interpreters  are  primarily  used 
during  deportation  proceedings  and  other 
legal  hearings.  The  textbooks  provide  clear 
instruction  in  citizenship  responsibilities  to 
applicants  for  naturalization.  Similar  au- 
thority exists  at  8  U.S.C,  1555, 

Proposed  Section  6(b)  allowances  (at  such 
rate  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  the  appropriation  act),  to  aliens  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed. 

Payment  of  allowances  to  aliens  held  in 
custody  is  for  work  such  as  serving  meals 
and  cleaning.  Such  expenses  are  Incurred  by 
the  Detention  and  Deportation  function. 
This  authority  is  contained  in  existing  law 
(8  U,S.C.  1555). 

Proposed  Section  6(c)  expenses  to  meet 
unforseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

These  expenses  are  often  necessary  to 
protect  the  identity  of  informants.  This  pro- 
posal would  amend  existing  authority  (8 
U.S.C.  1555)  by  deleting  the  word  "solely  " 
from  the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  General.  The  provision  per- 
mits the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collec- 
tion of  evidence  and  information  of  a  confi- 
dential nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts 
the  certification  process  by  providing  that 
only  the  Attorney  General  is  permitted  to 
approve  the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 
Removing  the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Genera!  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  6(d)  expenses  related  to 
the  purchase  and/or  lease  of  privately 
owned  horses. 


This  language  would  allow  INS  to  use 
horses  in  its  routine  activities  under  the 
Border  Patrol  program.  Remote  areas  not 
accessible  by  motor  vehicle  require  the  use 
of  such  horses  to  accomplish  routine  patrol. 
Similar  authority  currently  exists  in  8 
U,S.C,  1555, 

Proposed  Section  6(e)  advance  of  cash  of 
aliens  for  meals  and  lodging  while  en  route. 

Section  3324  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  prohibits  the  advance  of  public  money 
unless  authorized  by  appropriation  or  other 
law. 

Proposed  Section  6(f)  expenses  and  allow- 
ances incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  re- 
quired by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  often  re- 
quest Border  Patrol  agents  to  participate  in 
searches  for  lost  persons.  Without  the  pro- 
posed language,  there  is  no  authority  to  pay 
officers  while  on  a  regular  tour  of  duty  or 
on  an  overtime  basis.  This  authorization  is 
also  necessary  to  clarify  employee  rights  to 
benefits  if  injured  or  killed  while  conduct- 
ing searches. 

Proposed  Section  6(g)  payment  of  rewards 
and  purchases  of  evidence  and  payments  for 
information. 

Such  expenses  are  incurred  by  the  border 
and  interior  enforcement  program  activities 
of  the  Service.  Payment  of  rewards  is  used 
for  purposes  of  a  confidential  nature  such 
as  informant  development,  infiltration,  and 
information  or  evidence  in  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution. 

Authority  is  also  included  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to 
use  funds  for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
to  make  payments  for  information.  The 
nature  of  investigative  operations  carried 
out  by  INS  requires  the  use  of  certain 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  for  the  payment  for  information. 
This  provision  would  permit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  these  purposes.  The 
use  of  these  funds  is  particularly  critical  to 
the  anti-smuggling  program. 

Proposed  Section  6(h)  purchase  for  police- 
type  u.se  without  regard  to  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicle. 

Motor  vehicles  are  a  necessary  enforce- 
ment tool  of  the  Service  for  pursuit  of  indi- 
viduals in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws, 
transportation  of  aliens  in  custody,  travel 
status  situations,  and  case  investigation. 

Proposed  Section  6(i)  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft. 

Aircraft  are  used  in  the  Service  by  the 
Border  and  Interior  Enforcement  Program 
Activities,  These  aircraft  are  an  effective 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  persons 
attempting  or  completing  unlawful  entry 
into  the  United  States,  while  providing  fur- 
ther assistance  in  the  containment  and  ap- 
prehension of  these  individuals. 

Proposed  Section  6(j)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches. 

Firearms  and  ammunition  are  provided 
primarily  to  Border  Patrol  and  Investigative 
Agents  of  the  Service  for  use  in  emergency 
situations  only.  Firearms  matches  are  con- 
ducted to  develop  the  expertise  and  safe  use 
of  these  weapons. 

Proposed  Section  6(k)  planning,  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  construction,  operation  mainte- 
nance, remodeling,  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  incident 
thereto,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  8  U,S,C. 
1252(c)  and  18  U.S.C.  4003. 

These  buildings  and  associated  equipment 
are  used  primarily  for  purposes  of  alien  de- 


tention, inspections  and  border  patrol  facili- 
ties and  in  some  cases,  living  quarters  for  of- 
ficers assigned  to  remote  locations.  Lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  refine  the  author- 
ity INS  has  to  construct  facilities.  INS  be- 
lieves that  additional  language  for  planning 
site  acquisition  and  construction  is  required^ 
to  clarify  its  authority  to  construct  facili- 
ties. It  is  anticipated  that  no  year  authority 
will  be  requested  for  this  provision  In  order 
to  facilitate  construction. 

Proposed  Section  6(1)  refunds  of  mainte- 
nance bills,  immigration  fines,  and  other 
items  properly  returnable  except  deposits  of 
aliens  who  become  public  charges  and  de- 
posits to  secure  payments  of  fines  and  pas- 
sage money. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  refund  im- 
migration fines  collected  from  a  carrier 
when  it  is  determined,  through  adjudica- 
tion, that  such  fines  were  improperly  im- 
posed and  other  items  properly  refundable. 

Proposed  Section  6(m)  acquisition  of  land 
as  sites  for  enforcement  fences,  and  con- 
struction incidental  to  such  fences. 

Enforcement  fences  are  utilized  by  the 
Service  in  certain  border  areas  as  part  of  its 
prevention  strategy,  and  are  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  flow  of  unlawful 
entrants  into  areas  where  apprehension  is 
most  assured. 

Proposed  Section  6(n)  research  related  to 
immigration  enforcement. 

This  research  includes  the  evaluation  of 
new  technology  for  its  applicability  to  Serv- 
ice programs,  such  as  communications  sys- 
tems and  detection  services.  Research  and 
development  projects  have,  for  example, 
been  directed  toward  new  capabilities  in 
wide  area  surveillance  through  infrared  and 
radar  devices,  in  automatic  inspections  of 
large  vehicles  and  rooms  through  heartbeat 
detector  techniques,  and  in  selected  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  activities  through 
satellite  and  digital  communications  tech- 
niques. No  year  authority  for  research  ac- 
tivities will  be  requested  in  the  appropria- 
tion act. 

Proposed  Section  6(o)  the  emergency  re- 
placement of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  authorizes  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  quickly  re- 
place aircraft,  on  an  emergency  basis,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  undue  interruption  of  the 
enforcement  function. 

Proposed  Section  6(p)  contracting  with  in- 
dividuals for  personal  services  abroad,  pro- 
vided that  such  individuals  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personal  Man- 
agement; and 

The  INS  currently  has  the  authority  to 
hire  aliens,  by  contract,  abroad.  This  au- 
thority continues  to  be  necessary  to  hire  in- 
vestigative assistants,  translators  and  other 
aliens  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  its  foreign 
offices.  Recruitment  actions  for  clerical  po- 
sitions in  many  overseas  offices  meet  with 
negative  results  because  few  qualified 
people  apply  due  to  th^T'emote  locations 
and  adverse  living  conditions.  Even  when  re- 
cruitment is  successful,  the  time  between  se- 
lection and  actual  arrival  at  post  often 
leaves  the  INS  foreign  offices  without  the 
assistance  of  necessary  support  personnel 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  There  are  de- 
pendents of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Offices. 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  other  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  all  posts  where  INS  has  an  office 
who  are  available  for  temporary  employ- 
ment. 


; 
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Proposed  Section  6(q)  a  uniform  purchase 
allowance  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  members  of  the 
Border  Patrol  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  who  are  required  by  regu- 
lations or  statute  to  wear  a  prescribed  uni- 
form in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

There  are  slightly  over  5.000  uniformed 
personnel  within  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Border  Patrol  agents 
presently  constitute  the  largest  group  of 
these  personnel,  approximately  2.474. 

The  Border  Patrol  uniform  is  a  part  of  a 
60  year  tradition  of  pride  and  professional- 
ism. Throughout  that  time,  the  respect  ac- 
corded to  Border  Patrol  agents  has  stemmed 
in  part  from  the  image  presented  by  their 
uniforms.  Careful  attention  to  uniforms  is 
demanded,  since  appearance  contributes  to 
the  officer's  own  sense  of  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  public's  perception  of  his  or  her 
authority.  Dress  uniforms  are  required  for 
any  activity  requiring  contact  with  the 
public  and  rough  duty  uniforms  are  re- 
quired for  operations  in  rural  or  industrial 
settings.  Different  weights  of  clothing  and 
different  articles  of  outerwear  are  required 
for  different  weather  conditions. 

The  price  of  one  complete  Border  Patrol 
uniform,  including  shoulder  straps,  holster, 
handcuff  case  and  cartridge  case  is  approxi- 
mately $1.U18.  Each  agent  must  purchase 
the  complete  rough  duty  and  dress  uniform 
by  the  end  of  his  or  her  first  year  of  em- 
ployment. This  amounts  to  9'^r  of  the  cur- 
rent entry  level  salary  for  these  agents  and 
creates  an  undue  burden  on  them,  since 
most  have  no  savings  to  draw  upon,  and 
many  have  families  to  support.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Border  Patrol  uniform  in 
an  acceptable  condition  is  high,  about  $400 
per  year,  because  of  the  unusual  wear  and 
tear  associated  with  Border  Patrol  oper- 
ations. Agents  must  work  in  locations  such 
as  railroad  yards,  slaughterhouses,  industri- 
al work  areas  or  fields  containing  cactus 
plants  or  barbed  wire  fences.  When  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  chase  Illegal  aliens 
found  In  these  locations,  uniforms  are  fre- 
quently stained  or  torn,  which  renders  them 
unacceptable. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  12 

This  section  would  provide  authority  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  accept  voluntary  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1342.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
.sated  services  to  assist  the  Service  in  infor- 
mation services  to  the  public.  Persons  pro- 
viding voluntary  services  shall  not  be  used 
to  displace  any  federal  employee  and  shall 
not  be  considered  a  federal  employee  for 
any  purpose  except  for  the  purpose  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  compensation  for  injury)  and  28 
U.S.C.  §§2671-2680  Code  (relating  to  tort 
claims). 

The  authority  to  use  voluntary  services 
without  compensation  in  the  information 
service  function  of  INS  would  remove  the 
restriction  in  31  U.S.C.  1342  for  the  accept- 
ance of  such  services.  This  provision  will 
enable  voluntary  agencies  to  operate  "ask 
immigration  "  tape  libraries  In  conjunction 
with  INS  and  maintain  roving  information 
representatives  in  INS'  waiting  rooms. 

PROPOSED  SECTION   13 

This  section  would  provide  authority  for 
certain  activities  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 


Proposed  Section  13  Chapter  13  of  title  21. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  904  the  following  new  chapter: 

§  905.  General  authorizations— Drug 
Enforcement  Administration 

Proposed  Section  905(a)  the  hire  and  ac- 
quisition of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  to  give  special  agents 
the  capability  to  operate  in  a  clandestine 
mode  to  carry  out  surveillance  and  other  en- 
forcement techniques  in  enforcing  the  drug 
abuse  laws.  The  vehicles  must  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  found  in  the  environment 
in  which  the  agents  carry  out  their  mission, 
with  no  identification  to  indicate  that  the 
vehicles  are  government  owned.  Vehicles 
purchased  for  law  enforcement  use  typically 
cost  more  than  fleet-type  vehicles.  DEA's 
operations,  such  as  special  investigative 
matters  and  regulatory  and  training  activi- 
ties, are  most  effectively  and  efficiently  car- 
ried out  through  use  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles hired  or  leased  from  private  organiza- 
tions and  from  GSA. 

Proposed  Section  905(b)  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  special  tests  and  studies  by  con- 
tract. 

This  section  provides  for  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  research  contracts  and  projects. 
Advance  payment  is  the  most  efficient  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  These  projects  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  DEA's  operations 
by  development  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
niques and  procedures  and  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  investigative  evi- 
dence. Section  3323  of  title  31,  U.S.C,  pro- 
hibits advance  payments  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  appropriation  or  other 
law. 

Proposed  Section  905(c)  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  expenses  arising  out  of  contrac- 
tual and  reimbursable  agreements  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  regula- 
tory agencies  while  engaged  in  cooperative 
enforcement  and  regulatory  activities  In  ac- 
cordance will,  section  S03a(2)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  tP.L.  91-513  (1970)]. 

This  section  provides  for  the  funding  of 
contracts,  cooperative  or  reimbursable 
agreements,  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  cooperative  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities with  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment, and  with  controlled  substance  regula- 
tory agencies.  These  agreements  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  abuse  of  controlled  substances 
through  the  institution  and  prosecution  of 
cases  in  courts  and  before  licensing  boards. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  advance  funds  to  ac- 
complish this  activity. 

Section  905(d)  expenses  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  character 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

These  expenses  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase or  procurement  of  information  or  evi- 
dence from  individuals  whose  Identity  must 
be  protected  and  remain  confidential,  to 
meet  emergency  situations  threatening  the 
personal  safety  of  Government  agents,  in- 
formants, or  their  families,  and  for  emer- 
gency situations  in  which  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  would  jeopardize  investigative 
operations.  The  above  language  has  been  in- 
cluded in  DEA's  appropriation  since  1974.  It 
has  also  been  included  in  the  appropriation 
of  predecessor  agencies  from  1966. 

"The  word  "solely  "  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  'solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 


Attorney  General.  "  The  provision  permits 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collection 
of  evidence  and  information  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts  the 
certification  process  by  providing  that  only 
the  Attorney  General  is  permitted  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 
Removing  the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  905(e)  payment  of  re- 
wards. 

This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  arrest  of  suspects,  seizure  of 
drugs,  or  prosecution  of  violators. 

Proposed  Section  905(f)  publication  of 
technical  and  informational  material  in  pro- 
fessional and  trade  journals,  and  purchase 
of  chemicals,  apparatus,  and  scientific 
equipment. 

This  section  provides  for  the  publication 
of  materials  which  help  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  Federal  drug  enforcement  and 
drug  industry  regulatory  activities.  The 
DEA  laboratories  perform  analyses  of  drug 
evidence  and  provide  expert  scientific  testi- 
mony for  prosecutorial  purposes.  In-depth 
ballistics  examinations  are  performed  to 
help  determine  sources  of  drugs.  Research 
capability  is  maintained  in  the  areas  of  fo- 
rensic science  and  advanced  technological 
development. 

Proposed  Section  905(g)  necessary  accom- 
modations in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
conferences  and  training  activities. 

This  language  provides  authority  to  house 
specialized  and  advanced  trainees  in  quar- 
ters close  to  the  Specialized  Training  Unit 
in  Washington.  D.C.  Although  the  Office  of 
Training  is  now  located  in  Glynco.  Georgia. 
the  Specialized  Training  Unit  has  remained 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  Specialized  Train- 
ing Unit  provides  the  Office  of  Training 
with  the  capability  and  flexibility  to  con- 
duct conferences  and  training  sessions  per- 
taining to  enforcement,  regulatory  and 
technical  programs  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
area. 

Proposed  Section  905(h)  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft. 

This  provision  authorizes  aviation  support 
for  DEA  operations.  Aircraft  is  needed  by 
DEA  to  detect  and  interdict  narcotics  traffic 
primarily  through  air  to  ground  surveil- 
lance, overwater  surveillance,  and  undercov- 
er operations.  The  use  of  aircraft  by  drug 
traffickers  is  well  documented.  The  use  of 
aircraft  for  surveillance  activities  can  often 
replace  complex  or  impossible  ground  sur- 
veillance. 

Proposed  Section  905(i)  contracting  with 
individuals  for  personal  services  abroad,  pro- 
vided that  such  individuals  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. 

The  authority  to  employ  aliens  and  U.S. 
Citizens,  by  contract,  abroad,  is  necessary  to 
hire  investigative  assistants,  translators, 
clerical  and  other  personnel  in  foreign  of- 
fices. Staffing  clerical  positions  w"ith  person- 
nel hired  in  the  U.S.  is  difficult  in  many  for- 
eign offices  and  impossible  in  others  due  to 
remote  locations  and  adverse  living  condi- 
tions. Recruitment  of  personnel  from  the 
U.S..  even  if  successful,  is  generally  met 
w"ith  extended  delays  'n  the  selectee's  actual 
arrival  at  post.  Hence,  without  this  author- 
ity, the  office  will  be  without  clerical  assist- 
ance for  extended  periods  of  time.  There  are 
dependents   of   Slate   Department   Foreign 


Service  Officers,  U.S.  Military  personnel 
and  other  U.S.  citizens  at  all  posts  where 
DEA  has  an  office  who  are  available  for 
temporary  employment. 

Proposed  Section  905(j)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches. 

This  .section  provides  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  firearms  and  ammunition 
including  the  expense  of  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  firearms  utilized  by  employ- 
ees in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  These  duties  include  participating  in 
firearms  matches  to  develop  the  expertise 
and  safe  use  of  weapons. 

Proposed  Section  905(k)  payment  for  tort 
claims  when  such  claims  arise  in  foreign 
countries  in  connection  with  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  operations  abroad. 
This  authority  provides  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  persons  in- 
jured in  a  foreign  country  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions of  DEA  employees  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment. 

Proposed  Section  905(1)  research  related 
to  enforcement  and  drug  control;  and 

This  language  provides  for  a  research  and 
engineering  program  covering  the  following 
elements:  search  and  surveillance:  communi- 
cations; command  and  control;  regulatory 
support;  forensic  sciences;  operational  sup- 
port; and  special  studies.  No  year  authority 
for  research  activities  is  being  sought  in  the 
Department's  appropriation  request. 

Proposed  Section  905(m)— payment  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  for  immediate 
family  members  of  employees,  including  ex- 
penses incurred  for  specialized  training  and 
orientation  in  connection  with  a  transfer  to 
Puerto  Rico,  other  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  assignment 
in  a  post  outside  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  would  allow  family  mem- 
bers of  agents  under  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  posts  outside  U.S.  ter- 
ritories, travel,  and  per  diem  allowances. 
These  expenses  would  be  incurred  when  re- 
ceiving orientation  training  prior  to  the 
agent's  departure  to  a  new  assignment. 
Family  success  in  adjusting  to  life  in  a  new- 
environment  depends  largely  upon  language 
ability,  attitude,  and  cultural  awareness 
prior  to  arrival.  Training  and  orientation 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center,  Glynco.  Geor- 
gia. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  1  4 

Proposed  Section  14  Chapter  13  of  title  21, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  886  the  following  new  section: 

§  887.  Awards  resulting  from  forfeiture  of 
assets 

This  section  would  provide  discretionary 
authority  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration to  make  certain  award  payments. 

Proposed  Section  887(a)  Without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  3302(b)  and  21 
U.S.C.  881(e),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  set  aside  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  money  real- 
ized from  the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  by  it 
under  any  provision  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  tP.L.  91-513  (1970)],  to  be  avail- 
able in  amounts  as  specified  in  appropria- 
tion acts  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  awards  of 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  forfeit- 
ure; and  to  pay,  totally  within  its  discretion, 
such  awards  to  any  entity  not  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 


the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  local 
government,  that  provides  information  or 
assistance  which  leads  to  such  a  forfeiture. 
Such  awards  can  be  made  in  any  amount  up 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  realized 
from  the  forfeiture,  or  $150,000.  whichever 
is  lesser,  in  any  case,  except  that  no  awards 
shall  be  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
traband. The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion to  pay  an  award  of  $10,000  or  more 
shall  not  be  delegated. 

(b)  The  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligations 
until  September  30.  1986. 

(c)  The  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  such 
forfeitures  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Provided.  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  or  upon  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Justice  asset  forfeiture  fund, 
whichever  is  sooner  at  which  time  any 
amount  of  the  unobligated  balances  remain- 
ing in  this  account,  accumulated  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  shall  conduct  detailed  finan- 
cial audits,  semi-annually,  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  Report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

(2)  Report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits. 

The  proposed  authority  provides  discre- 
tionary authority  to  make  award  payments 
of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  net  value  of  seized 
assets.  Section  9  of  the  Proposed  of  1982  Au- 
thorization Act  (S-951)  contained  a  request 
for  authority  to  make  moiety  payments  to 
Informants  in  narcotic  cases.  Section  9  of  S- 
2567.  the  Proposed  1983  DOJ  Authorization 
Act.  contained  language  similar  to  this  pro- 
posed revision  as  a  refinement  of  that  au- 
thority and  reflects  the  need  for  a  more 
flexible  and  effective  enforcement  mecha- 
nism than  would  be  provided  by  the  moiety 
authority.  In  addition  this  language  is  a  nec- 
essary and  logical  reaction  to  the  recent 
trend  of  drug  traffickers  to  utilize  large 
amounts  of  currency  and  assets,  expensive 
aircraft,  vessels,  and  vehicles  to  facilitate 
their  drug  trafficking.  In  November  of  1978. 
Congress  saw  fit  to  make  assets  of  drug  traf- 
fickers used  in  exchange  for  drugs  or  to  fa- 
cilitate drug  activities  forfeitable.  The  pro- 
posed provisions  give  DEA  the  practical  tool 
of  being  able  to  pay  informants  meaningful 
rewards  from  the  assets  and  property  of  the 
drug  traffickers. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  1  5 

This  section  would  amend  chapter  303  of 
title  18  United  States  Code  by  inserting  a 
new  section  4044  authorizing  certain  activi- 
ties by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Proposed  Section  15  Chapter  303  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  4043  the  following  new- 
section: 

§  4044.  General  authorizations — Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for: 

Proposed  Section  4044(a)  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  includ- 
ing supervision  and  support  of  United 
States  Prisoners  in  non-Federal  institutions, 
and  for  inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system. 

The  Bureau  contracts  with  appropriate 
non-Federal  agencies  for  facilities  to  board 


certain  types  of  Federal  offenders  and  de- 
tainees. These  facilities  are  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

'  1 )  To  relieve  overcrowding  in  Federal  in- 
stitutions. 

(2)  To  offer  protection  to  Federal  offend- 
ers who  would  be  in  danger  in  Federal  insti- 
tutions. 

<3)  To  help  keep  inmates  near  to  their 
home  communities. 

(4)  To  provide  programs  not  generally 
available  in  Federal  institutions,  and 

(5)  To  place  juvenile  offenders  in  residen- 
tial facilities. 

Provision  is  also  made  to  make  available 
certain  funds  for  inmate  legal  services,  such 
as  assistance  programs  where  law-  students 
represent  inmates  on  selected  matters. 

Proposed  Section  4044(b)  purchase  and 
hire  of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  Hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles is  often  necessary  for  personnel  in 
travel  status.  Law  enforcement  and  passen- 
ger vehicles  are  used  to  transport  offenders 
and  for  routine  functions  in  the  operation 
of  Bureau  of  Prison  facilities. 

Proposed  Section  4044(c)  compilation  of 
statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Administrative  services  performs  up-to- 
the-minute  locator  and  status  Information 
on  all  individuals  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General;  population  counts  and  sta- 
tistics; and  inter-agency,  inter-facility  and 
intra-institution  population  movement 
schedules,  notices,  statistics,  and  computa- 
tion and  update  of  sentences;  this  language 
provides  the  authority  to  gather  such  infor- 
mation. 

Proposed  Section  4044(d)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  medals  and  other 
awards.  Expenses  are  incurred  for  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms  and  ammunition  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  security  of  Bureau  facili- 
ties and  to  respond  to  emergency  situations. 
Correctional  officers  must  undergo  weapons 
familiarization  as  a  routine  part  of  their 
training  activities.  Medals  and  other  awards 
are  offered  to  staff  personnel  for  recogni- 
tion of  superior  performance. 

Proposed  Section  4044(e)  payment  of  re- 
wards. Rewards  are  offered  for  information 
leading  to  the  capture  of  those  who  escape 
from  Federal  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

Proposed  Section  4044(f)  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  farm  products  and  livestock.  The 
farm  program  uses  available  land  resources 
to  produce  food  products  that  will  be  used 
by  federal  correctional  Institutions.  Farm 
productivity  provides  a  primary  hedge 
against  inflation  and  spiraling  food  costs. 
The  effective  use  of  equipment,  supplies, 
and  manpower  is  used  to  achieve  maximum 
use  of  the  available  land  resources. 

Proposed  Section  4044(g)  construction  of 
buildings  at  prison  camps.  Projects  of 
$100,000  or  less  may  be  charged  to  the  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  appropriation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Projects  in  excess  of 
$100,000  are  funded  from  the  Buildings  and 
Facilities  appropriation  with  the  specific 
line  items  being  approved  by  Congress.  The 
nature  of  construction  at  prison  camps  in- 
volves housing  and  administrative  facilities 
for  staff  and  inmates  at  the  prison  camp. 

Proposed  Section  4044(g)  (continued)  and 
acquisition  of  land  as  authorized  by  18 
U.S.C.  4010.  Acquisition  of  land  relates  pri- 
marily to  perimeter  security  and  camp  ex- 
pansions. As  correctional  programs  expand, 
the  necessity  for  renovation  or  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  often  requires  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  acreage.  Section  4010  of 
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title  18,  U.S.C,  indicates  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  acquire  land,  if  authorized  by  law. 
Proposed  Section  4044(h)  entering  into 
contracts  with  governmental  or  private  or- 
ganizations or  entities  for  the  safekeeping, 
care  and  subsistence  of  persons  held  under 
any  legal  authority;  and 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  general  au- 
thority (18  U.S.C.  4042)  to  -provide  for  the 
safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  or  held  as  wit- 
nesses or  otherwise.  "  A  place  of  confine- 
ment may  be  any  available,  suitable,  and 
appropriate  institution,  whether  maintained 
by  the  Federal  government  or  otherwise" 
(18  U.S.C.  4082).  With  expanding  prison 
populations,  and  special  needs  for  some  of- 
fenders, this  authorization  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  a  variety  of  agencies, 
public  and  private,  for  the  custody  and  care 
of  federal  offenders  and  others  who  are  in 
lawful  federal  custody.  It  provides  specific 
authority  to  enter  contracts,  wherever  the 
appropriate  contract  source  may  be  found, 
for  the  care  of  such  persons.  This  concept  of 
contractual  placement  of  offenders  in  the 
facilities  of  another  jurisdiction  or  agency  is 
recognized  in  IB  U.S.C.  4002  (placing  federal 
offenders  in  state  institutions),  and  in  18 
U.S.C.  5003  (contracting  to  receive  state  of- 
fenders in  federal  institutions). 

Proposed  Section  4044(i)  planning,  acqui- 
sition of  sites  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  constructing,  remodeling,  and 
equipping  necessary  buildings  and  facilities 
at  existing  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, including  all  necessary  expenses  inci- 
dent thereto,  by  contract  or  force  account. 

This  section  provides  authority  for  the 
Buildings  and  Facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  This  language  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites. 
constructmg.  remodeling,  and  equipping  of 
penal  and  correctional  institutions.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  site  aquisition  and  planning 
process  are  to  identify  and  locate  suitable 
sites  for  construction  of  new  correctional  fa- 
cilities, and  to  design  these  facilities  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  security,  program 
requirements,  and  architectural  innovation. 
Construction  is  completed  within  a  specific 
timetable,  within  budgeted  costs,  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  quality.  Rehabilita- 
tion and  renovation  of  buildings  is  made  to 
effect  repairs  at  existing  facilities  and  make 
modifications  to  accommodate  new  correc- 
tional programs. 

Proposed  Section  4044(i)  (continued)  to 
remain  available  until  expended, 

A  no-year  appropriation  allows  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  implementation  of  con- 
struction funds.  Construction  schedules  are 
approximately  two  years  for  the  warmer  cli- 
mates and  two  and  a  half  years  for  the 
colder  climates. 

Proposed  Section  4044(i)  (continued)  and 
the  labor  of  United  States  prisoners  may  be 
used  for  work  performed  with  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsection. 

The  use  of  inmate  labor  contributes  to 
lower  construction  costs  and  provides  in- 
mates with  vocational  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

PROPOSED  SECTION   16 

Chapter  307  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
4128,  the  following  new  section: 

§  4129.  General  authorizations— Federal 
Prison  Industries.  Inc. 

Proposed  Section  4129  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Incorporated,  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits 


of  funds  and  borrowing  authority  and  in 
accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
program  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  such  corporation. 

This  section  will  provide  authorization  for 
Federal  Prison  Industries  (FPI)  Inc.  FPI 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1934  and  is  a 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation.  Its 
mission  is  to  employ  and  train  Federal  in- 
mates through  a  diversified  program  provid- 
ing products  with  a  minimum  of  competi- 
tion to  private  industry  and  labor.  Employ- 
ment provides  inmates  work,  develops  occu- 
pational knowledge  and  skills  and  earns 
money  for  personal  expenses  and  family  as- 
sistance. 

Proposed  Section  4129  (continued)  includ- 
ing purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  often  neces- 
sary for  personnel  in  travel  status.  Purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  is  required  for 
routine  functions  in  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  factories  at  Bureau  facilities. 

PROPOSED  SECTION   17 

This  section  would  amend  18  U.S.C 
4204(b)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  for  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion. 

Proposed  Section  17  Section  4204(b)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection. 

Proposed  Section  4204(b)(9)  hire  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  necessary 
for  transporting  hearing  examiners  to  hear- 
ing locations.  This  language  would  author- 
ize the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

PROPOSED  SECTION   18 

This  section  would  amend  Title  11  of  part 
28,  United  States  Code  by  inserting  a  new- 
Chapter  40  which  would  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  undercover  investigative  op- 
erations of  the  FBI  and  the  DEA. 

Proposed  Section   18  Part   II  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  chapter  37  the  following  new  chapter: 
Chapter  40— Undercover  investigative 

operations 

§  599  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

undercover  operations 

Proposed  Section  599(a)  With  respect  to 
any  undercover  investigative  operation  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
is  necessary  for  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crimes  against  the  United  States  or 
for  the  collection  of  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence— 

( 1 )  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
be  used  for  purchaising  property,  buildings, 
and  other  facilities,  and  for  leasing  space, 
within  the  United  States.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  31 
U.S.C.  1341,  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)).  section  305  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1949  (63  Stat.  396;  41  U.S.C. 
255).  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  -Miscellaneous  "  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  Stat.  370:  40  U.S.C. 
34).  31  U.S.C.  3324.  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22),  and  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Adminstrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 
(c)>. 

(2)  Sums  aithorized  to  be  f>  Dpropriated 
for  the  Feder  1  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 


be  used  to  establish  or  to  acquire  proprie- 
tary corporations  or  business  entities  as  part 
of  an  undercover  investigative  operation, 
and  to  operate  such  corporations  or  business 
entities  on  a  commercial  basis,  without 
regard  to  31  U.S.C.  9102. 

(3)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  oper- 
ation, may  be  deposited  in  banks  or  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  without  regard  to  18 
U.S.C.  648  and  31  U.S.C.  3302;  and 

c4)  The  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such 
operation,  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3302. 
in  operations  designed  to  detect  and  pros- 
ecute crimes  against  the  United  States, 
upon  the  written  certification  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or,  if  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  of  FBI 
Undercover  Operations,  as  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1983)  and  the  Attorney  General  tor,  if 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  a 
member  of  such  Review-  Committee),  that 
any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1), 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. If  the  undercover  operation  is  de- 
signed to  collect  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence,  the  certification  that 
any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1). 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  paragraph  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation shall  be  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (or,  if  designated  by 
the  Director,  the  Assistant  Director,  Intelli- 
gence Division)  and  the  Attorney  General 
(or,  if  designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Counsel  for  Intelligence  Policy).  Such 
certification  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  such  undercover  operation, 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
of  paragraph  (a)  are  no  longer  neces.sary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  r.ascel- 
laneous  receipts. 

(c>  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over 
$150,000  is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Di- 
rector or  his  designee  determines  is  practica- 
ble, shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale, 
or  other  disposition,  after  obligations  are 
met,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
(did)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial  audit 
of  each  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(A)  Submit  the  results  of  such  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General;  and 

(B)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit. 

(2)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  also  submit  a  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  specifying— 
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(A)  The  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  pending  as  of 
the  end  of  the  one-year  period  for  w-hich 
such  report  is  submitted. 

(B)  The  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

(C)  The  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover investigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  GeneraKs 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations, 
such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  and  related  matters, 
including  information  pertaining  to— 

(i)  The  results: 

(ii)  Any  civil  claims;  and 

(iii)  Identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved,  that  aro.se  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (d)(1)— 

(1)  The  term  -closed"  refers  to  the  earli- 
est point  in  time  at  which— 

(a)  All  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeals)  are  concluded,  or 

(b)  Covert  activities  arc  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

(2)  The  term  employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  5  U.S.C.  2105.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

(3)  The  terms  -undercover  investigative 
operation"  and  -undercover  operation- 
mean  any  undercover  investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence 
undercover  investigative  operation)— 

'A)  In  which— 

(i)  The  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
earned)  exceed  $150,000.  or 

(ii)  Expenditures  (other  than  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  of  employees)  exceed 
$150,000.  and 

(B)  Which  is  exempt  from  31  U.S.C.  3302 
or  31  U.S.C.  9102.  except  that  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
report  required  under  subparagraph  (2)  of 
such  paragraph. 

This  language  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
language  contained  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments  FY  1984  Appropriations  Act  (P.L.  98- 
166.  §  205(b)).  with  two  exceptions.  First, 
the  proposed  language  provides  permanent 
authority  for  the  FBI  to  conduct  undercov- 
er operations  in  the  section  rather  than  lim- 
iting authority  to  one  year.  Secondlyrsec- 
tion  (a)(4)  has  been  amended  in  order  to 
permit  the  FBI  Director  to  delegate  his  au- 
thority to  certify  the  use  of  exemptions  in 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
undercover  operations  to  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  FBIs  Intelligence  Division, 
and  to  permit  the  Attorney  General  to  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  certify  the  use  of  these 
exemptions  to  the  Counsel  for  Intelligence 
Policy. 

§  600.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
undercover  operations 

Proposed  Section  600(a)  with  respect  to 
any  undercover  investigative  operation  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tion— 

(1)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  may 
be  used  for  purchasing  property,  buildings, 
or  other  facilities  and  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C. 
1341.  3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  11(a)),  section  305  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1949  (63  Stat.  396;  41  U.S.C.  255).  the 
third  undesignated  paragraph  under  the 
heading  -Miscellaneous-  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1877  (19  Stat.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  31 
U.S.C.  3324,  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and  (O): 

(2)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  may 
be  used  to  establish  or  acquire  proprietary 
corporations  or  business  entities  as  part  of 
an  undercover  operation  and  to  operate 
such  corporations  or  business  entities  on  a 
commercial  basis,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  9102; 

(3)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
deposit  appropriated  funds  and  the  proceeds 
from  such  undercover  operations  may  be  de- 
posited in  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  648  and  31  U.S.C.  3302:  and 

(4)  The  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operations  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such 
operation  without  regard  to  31  U.S.C.  3302: 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (or  by  a  person  designated  to 
act  for  the  Administrator  in  his  absence) 
with  prompt  notification  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  thereafter,  that  an.v 
action  authorized  by  this  section  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  investigative 
operation.  Such  certification  shall  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  undercover  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  authorized 
under  this  section  are  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  over  $150,000  is 
to  be  liquidated,  sold  or  otherwi.se  disposed 
of.  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  as  much  in  advance  as 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines is  practicable,  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met.  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  (1)  Upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  shall  conduct  de- 
tailed financial  audits  of  these  operations, 
and— 

(A)  Report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General:  and 

(B)  Report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)    For   the    purposes   of   paragraph    il), 
undercover    investigative    operation'    and 
-'undercover  operation"  mean  any  undercov- 
er operation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration— 

(A)  In  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$150,000:  and 

(B)  Which  is  exempt  from  31  U.S.C.  3302 
and  31  U.S.C.  9102. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  authoriza- 
tion language  is  to  provide  narrow  excep- 


tions to  certain  provisions  of  law  which 
relate  to  government  procurement  and 
public  moneys  and  which  currently  present 
problems  with  respect  to  the  continued  ef- 
fective performance  of  DEA  undercover  op- 
erations. 

The  DEA  has  traditionally  used  undercov- 
er operations  in  the  performance  of  its  drug 
law  enforcement  and  intelligence  function. 
Undercover  operations  are  often  the  only  ef- 
fective means  to  detect  and  prosecute  drug 
related  criminal  activity,  particularly  if  the 
DEA  cannot  secure  the  cooperation  of  one 
of  the  participants  in  a  criminal  enterprise. 

The  DEA  recognizes,  of  course,  that  these 
activities  must  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  all  applicable  laws. 

In  the  course  of  studying  the  legality  of 
these  operations,  several  legal  questions 
have  been  raised  which  could  present  sub- 
stantial obstacles  to  the  continued  effective 
performance  of  undercover  operations. 
These  problems  include: 

1.  Use  of  income  to  offset  expenses.  Sec- 
tion 3302  of  title  31  U.S.C.  requires  the 
gross  amount  of  all  funds  received,  from 
whatever  source,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  without 
any  deduction  for  expenses.  This  statute 
could  pose  serious  problems  with  regard  to 
the  scale  on  which  the  DEA  can  conduct  its 
undercover  operations.  If  these  operations 
must  return  all  gross  receipts  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  thereby  meet  expenses  only  with 
appropriated  funds,  the  funds  appropriated 
for  these  operations  will  quickly  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  administrative  complexity  of  the 
fund  transfers  would  jeopardize  the  oper- 
ations. We  thus  seek  legislative  authority  to 
use  the  income  derived  by  these  operations 
in  order  to  meet  expenses;  any  profits  gen- 
erated in  the  operations  will,  of  course,  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

2.  Deposit  of  funds  in  banks.  Federal  offi- 
cials are  prohibited  from  depositing  govern- 
ment funds  in  banks  by  18  U.S.C.  648  and  31 
U.S.C.  3302.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
advised  the  DEA  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  deposit  of  government  funds  in 
banks  would  not  violate  these  provisions. 
Legal  problems  still  remain  in  some  situa- 
tions necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
undercover  operations,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  thus  believes  that  explicit  legisla- 
tive authority  should  be  obtained  in  this 
area. 

3.  Leases.  'Various  problems  arise  in  situa- 
tions where  the  DEA,  either  in  its  law  en- 
forcement or  intelligence  responsibilities, 
needs  to  enter  into  a  lease  of  property. 
Questions  arise  whether  the  DEA  has  au- 
thority to  do  so;  whether  provisions  usually 
required  in  government  leases,  see  41  U.S.C. 
22.  254  (a)  and  (c).  must  be  included  in  con- 
tracts which  necessarily  cannot  disclose  gov- 
ernment involvement;  whether  the  DEA 
may.  under  31  U.S.C.  1341.  41  U.S.C.  IKa). 
enter  into  leases  extending  beyond  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year;  whether  the  DEA  might, 
under  41  U.S.C.  255.  make  rental  pa.vments 
in  advance  as  most  landlords  require:  and 
whether  the  DEA  might  enter  into  rental 
contracts  in  Washington.  D.C..  under  40 
U.S.C.  34.  While  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  satisfactorily  resolved  many  of  these 
issues,  some  legal  questions  still  remain.  We 
thus  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the  DEA  be 
granted  explicit  legislative  authority  to  act 
in  this  regard. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  the 
DEA  seeks  legislative  authority  in  the  areas 
set  forth  above  only  insofar  as  that  author- 
ity is  necessary  to  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  its  undercover  operations.  This  au- 
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thority  would  not  be  available  to  the  DEA 
where  other  methods  of  law  enforcement 
would  sufficiently  meet  its  needs,  or  where 
areas  other  than  undercover  operations  are 
involved. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  19 

Section  535  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

<a)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  'violalions  of  title  18  involving  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees"  and 
adding  in  its  place  'any  violation  or  suspect- 
ed violation  of  federal  criminal  law."  and  by 
inserting  after  the  word  agency."  and 
before  the  word  "unless"  the  following: 

"Provided  the  violation  or  suspected  viola- 
tion was  committed  by  a  person  while  en- 
gaged in  any  activity  which  relates  to  the 
operations  of  the  department  or  agency,  or 
the  violation  or  suspected  violation  result- 
ing from  such  activity.": 

(b)  In  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  out 
"Postmaster  General"  and  adding  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service":  and 

(c)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(d)  Any  person  who  reports  any  informa- 
tion, allegation,  or  complaint  described  in 
subsection  (b)  relating  to  any  violation  of 
federal  criminal  law  to  his  or  her  depart- 
ment or  agency,  to  an  Inspector  General,  or 
to  any  other  person  authorized  to  receive 
the  information,  allegation,  or  complaint 
shall  possess  a  complete  defen.se  to  any  civil 
liability  under  any  law  unless  the  report  was 
made  with  knowledge  that  it  was  false  or 
with  willful  disregard  for  its  truth  or  falsi- 
ty" 

This  provision  amends  susbsection  (b)  of 
28  U.S.C.  535  by  broadening  the  duty  im- 
posed on  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Attorney  General  informa- 
tion, allegations,  and  complaints  received  in 
the  department  or  agency  regarding  crimi- 
nal violations.  The  bill  requires  such  report- 
ing for  any  violation  or  suspected  violation 
of  federal  criminal  law  if  the  violation  or 
suspected  violation  was  committed  by  a 
person  while  engaged  in  any  activity  which 
relates  to  the  operations  of  the  department 
or  agency  or  if  the  violation  or  suspected 
violation  resulted  from  such  activity  which 
relates  to  the  operations  of  the  department 
or  agency  or  if  the  violation  or  suspected 
violation  resulted  from  such  activity.  Of- 
fenses committed  by  federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees. State  or  local  government  employ- 
ees, private  contractors,  grantees,  or  any 
other  person  are  subject  to  the  reporting  re- 
quirement of  the  bill.  By  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  information  regarding  suspected 
violations  of  federal  criminal  law.  the  will 
azures  that  doubts  regarding  the  duty  to 
report  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  reporting. 
In  order  for  evidence  of  an  offense  to  be 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirement,  the 
activities  surrounding  the  violation  must 
relate  to  the  operations  of  the  department 
or  agency.  Thus,  if  an  agency  learns  that  a 
person  under  contract  with  it  violates  a  fed- 
eral criminal  law.  such  as  the  law  prohibit- 
ing extortion,  whle  carrying  out  activities 
under  the  contract,  the  agency  head  mu.st 
report  this  information  to  the  Attorney 
General.  However,  an  agency  would  not  be 
bound  by  28  U.S.C.  535  to  report  evidence  of 
a  street  crime  observed  by  an  agency  em- 
ployee in  the  course  of  his  or  her  official 
duties  if  the  crime  was  not  committed  in 
connection  with  any  activity  relevant  to  the 
agency's  operations. 

The  provision  would  also  add  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  28  U.S.C.  535  protecting  any 
person  who  reports  information  regarding 


criminal  activity  from  civil  liability  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency,  unless  the  report  was 
made  with  knowledge  that  it  was  false  or 
with  willfull  disregard  for  its  truth  or  falsi- 
ty. This  provision  will  encourage  federal  of- 
ficers and  employees  to  report  to  their  agen- 
cies evidence  of  crime  they  encounter  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duties. 

PFOPOSED  SECTION  20 

Title  18  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  2516 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral," after  the  words  "Attorney  General." 

(b)  Subsection  2518(7)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting, "the  Deputy  General,  the  Associate 
Attorney  General."  after  the  words  "Attor- 
ney General". 

This  provision  makes  a  minor  change  in 
the  wiretap  statutes.  18  U.S.C.  2516  and 
2518(7)  to  permit  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization of  a  wiretap  to  be  made  by  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and  the  Associate 
Attorney  General  as  well  as  by  the  other 
high  ranking  officials  currently  authorized 
to  approve  interceptions  of  communications. 

Section  one  simply  adds  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Associate  Attorney 
General  to  subsection  (1)  of  section  2516 
which  lists  the  officials  who  may  authorize 
an  application  to  a  Federal  judge  for  an 
order  authorizing  the  interception  of  com- 
munications. Presently  such  applications 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  a  designated  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Section  two  makes  an  indentical  change  in 
subsection  2518(7 1  to  allow  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  and  Associate  Attorney 
General  to  designate  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  may  make  interceptions  without  a 
court  order  in  certain  narrowly  limited 
emergency  situations  related  to  national  se- 
curity and  organized  crime.  Presently,  the 
law  enforcement  officials  who  make  inter- 
ceptions in  these  emergency  situations  may 
only  be  designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  by  the  principal  prosecuting  attorney  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Neither  section  alters  the  principle  that 
wiretap  authorizations  should  be  approved 
only  by  high-level  Departmental  officials. 
When  the  wiretap  statutes  were  first  en- 
acted in  1968,  the  omission  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  was  probably  an  oversight 
since  the  deputy  was  then,  as  now,  the  supe- 
rior of  an  Assistant  Attorney  General.  The 
Office  of  the  Associate  Attorney  General 
did  not  exist  in  1968  although  now  that  offi- 
cial exercises  general  supervisory  authority 
over  criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. 

PROPOSED  SECTION  2  1 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6003  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  "the  Associate  Attorney  General" 
after  the  words  "the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.". 

This  amendment  adds  the  Associate  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  short  list  of  Departmen- 
tal officials  who  may  approve  applications 
for  a  court  order  granting  immunity  to  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  courts  or  grand 
juries.  Presently  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  designated 
Assistant  Attorneys  General  may  approve 
such  applications.  The  addition  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Attorney  General  preserves  the  princi- 
ple that  such  applications  must  be  approved 
by  high  level  officials.  The  Office  of  the  As- 
sociate Attorney  General  did  not  exist  when 
the  immunity  statutes  were  enacted  in  1970 
although  presently  the  Associate  Attorney 


General  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  Assistant 
Attorneys  General  who  have  been  designat- 
ed to  approve  immunity  applications. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Huddle- 

STON): 

S.  2607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  school  lunch  an(j 
other  child  nutrition  programs  and 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ANTI-HUNGER  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
addresses  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
Nation's  citizens, 

A  number  of  reports  have  been  made 
recently  indicating  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  in  various  urban 
and  rural  areas  across  the  Nation. 

This  resurgence  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States  is,  I  be- 
lieve, primarily  the  result  of  the  reces- 
sion in  the  economy  that  still  plagues 
many  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  we  have  seen 
the  national  unemployment  rate  reach 
its  highest  level  in  several  decades.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country,  including 
my  State  of  Kentucky,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  still  exceeds  10  percent. 

Fortunately,  the  economy  appears  to 
be  slowly  recovering  from  the  reces- 
sion. And,  with  the  development  of 
sound  economic  and  fiscal  policies,  we 
could  expect  the  unemployment  rate 
to  eventually  drop  to  acceptable  levels. 
However,  the  nutrition  problems 
now  facing  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families,  elderly  people  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  the  children  of  the 
working  poor  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
hopes  that  the  economy  will  eventual- 
ly get  better. 

Particularly  at  risk  are  young  chil- 
dren and  the  elderly.  They  are  the 
most  susceptible  persons  to  medical 
problems  caused  by  deficient  diets. 
Poor  nutrition  can  cause  stunted 
growth  and  learning  disabilities  for 
children,  anemia,  and  severe  health 
problems  that  can  lead  to  death. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  have  developed 
this  legislation  to  make  the  existing 
Federal  food  assistance  programs  more 
effective.  My  bill  will  increase  the 
availability  of  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  persons,  particularly  those 
who  are  most  vulnerable— the  elderly, 
the  homeless,  and  the  very  young.  The 
legislation  would  also  make  changes  in 
the  operations  of  the  school  lunch. 
WIC.  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  the  food  stamp  program, 
designed  to  make  the  programs  work 
better. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  I  have 
been  mindful  of  the  need  to  control 
deficit  spending  and  have  attempted 
to  provide  for  the  needed  improve- 
ments in  these  programs  with  only  a 
very  modest  increase  in  their  costs,  or 
at  no  cost  where  possible. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  addresses  deficien- 
cies in  the  school  lunch  and  other 
child  nutrition  programs,  including 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC).  Title  I  also  reauthorizes,  for  4 
years,  appropriations  for  those  pro- 
grams due  to  expire  on  September  30, 
1984, 

On  September  30,  1983,  I  introduced 
S,  1913,  a  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ment in  the  school  lunch  and  certain 
other  child  nutrition  programs.  To 
date,  52  Senators  have  cosponsored  S. 
1913,  Title  I  of  the  bill  incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1913. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  will  con- 
sider child  nutrition  legislation  in 
markup  sessions  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week.  Because  of  the 
imperative  need  for  changes  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  I  am  also 
submitting  a  substitute  amendment  to 
S.  1913  that  embodies  title  1  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today. 

The  need  for  the  enactment  of  title  I 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
arises  from  action  Congress  took  in 
1980  and  1981.  In  1980  and  1981 
budget  cuts  were  made  in  the  Federal 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams that  totaled  $1.5  billion.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  portion  of  those  savings 
were  realized  by  penalizing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  who  have  no 
other  safety  net  available  to  them. 

This  has  led  to  what  I  believe  is  a  de- 
plorable situation:  That  is,  the  high 
dropout  rate  in  the  reduced-price  cate- 
gories of  the  Federal  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs.  Approximately 
400.000  children  who  once  were  receiv- 
ing reduced-price  meals  are  no  longer 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs. 

Other  children  were  forced  from  the 
free  category  to  the  reduced-price  cat- 
egory because  the  income  eligiblity 
levels  were  changed  for  free  meals. 
Moving  from  free  to  reduced-price 
meals  was  particularly  devastating  for 
these  children  because  their  cost  of  a 
meal  went  from  free  to  40  cents.  For  a 
family  on  a  tight  budget  and  with  sev- 
eral children,  additional  annual  ex- 
penses of  hundreds  of  dollars  are  a 
severe  burden. 

My  bill  will  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  make  other  needed  improve- 
ments in  these  programs  by  adding 
back  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
$1.5  billion  cut  from  the  programs. 

Many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  leg- 
islation will  be  children  from  families 
that  may  not  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  or  other  welfare  programs  but 
whose  annual  income  may  be  as  low  as 
$12,871  for  a  family  of  four.  I  know 
that  families  of  four  with  incomes  of 
$12,871,  before  taxes,  are  not  having 
an  easy  time  trying  to  make  ends 
meet. 

I  would  note  that  proposals  have 
been  made  to  cut  the  budget  in  these 


programs  even  further.  The  status  quo 
for  these  programs  is  preferable  to  the 
additional  budget  cuts,  but  that  is  not 
much  of  a  choice.  It  already  appears 
that  the  1980  and  1981  budget  cuts 
were  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 
My  bill  correcting  the  inequities 
caused  by  prior  budget  cuts  is  clearly 
needed. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
4091,  which  contains  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  of  my  bill,  6  months 
ago.  That  legislation  continues  to 
await  the  Senate's  consideration.  In 
addition,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  reported  H.R.  7. 
which  also  makes  changes  in  the  food 
programs  comparable  to  those  made 
by  title  I  of  my  bill.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  begun  floor 
debate  on  H.R.  7. 

My  legislative  proposal,  then  is 
timely  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  it 
prompt  consideration. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  enact  many 
of  the  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  food  stamp  program 
made  by  the  President  s  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance  earlier  this  year.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  restoring  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  to  100 
percent  of  its  cost;  increasing  the 
value  of  resources  that  an  eligible 
household  may  own  to  more  fairly  rep- 
resent current  values  of  ordinary  pos- 
sessions; restoring  the  earned  income 
deduction  to  20  percent  of  such 
income;  and  insuring  that  the  home- 
less are  able  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Other  provisions  of  title  II  are  .spe- 
cifically directed  at  improving  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled.  These  include:  au- 
thorizing the  elaerly  and  disabled  to 
use  coupons  to  purchase  low-cost 
meals  from  restaurants;  authorizing 
the  additional  expenses  that  result 
from  physician-prescribed  special  diets 
to  be  deducted  from  income  as  a  medi- 
cal expense;  and  authorizing  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  program  to  be  used 
for  outreach  activities  directed  at 
households  containing  such  persons, 
as  well  as  young  children. 

In  addition,  title  II  of  the  bill  would 
reauthorize  an  option  for  State  food 
stamp  agencies  to  use  either  prospec- 
tive or  retrospective  accounting  meth- 
ods for  calculating  the  monthly  bene- 
fits of  food  stamp  recipients  and  re- 
quire monthly  reporting  of  income 
only  for  certain  categories  of  food 
stamp  recipients  whose  benefits  are 
calculated  on  a  retrospective  basis. 
The  current  mandatory  retrospective 
budgeting  and  monthly  reporting  re- 
quirements in  the  food  stamp  program 
have  proven  to  be  a  costly  burden  on 
the  States,  and  there  is  no  sound  evi- 
dence that  these  procedures  are  effec- 
tive in  reducing  error  rates  under  the 
program. 


Mandatory  retrospective  budgeting 
and  monthly  reporting  have  resulted 
in  hardship  to  eligibile  recipients  by 
delaying  needed  benefits  for  as  much 
as  2  months.  It  is.  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  the  States  have  the 
option  to  use  whichever  method  best 
fits  the  needs  of  a  particular  situation. 

The  bill  also  addresses  a  problem 
which  exists  for  low-income  persons 
living  in  high-unemployment  areas.  In 
such  areas,  the  newly  unemployed  per- 
sons whose  unemployment  benefits 
have  expired  often  do  not  qualify  for 
food  stamps  because  they  own  person- 
al properly  valued  in  excess  of  the  re- 
source limitations  under  the  programs. 

These  assets  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  could  be  sold  by  the 
household  to  provide  for  their  food 
needs  cannot  be  quickly  sold  for  a  rea- 
sonable cash  price  in  high-unemploy- 
ment areas  because  of  the  depressed 
market  conditions.  My  bill  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  excluding  such 
excess  personal  property  from  the  re- 
source limitation  requirements  in 
high-unemployment  areas  for  a  period 
of  no  more  than  4  months  to  allow 
food  stamp  applicants  adequate  time 
to  dispose  of  their  property  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

Title  II  would  also  maintain  the 
level  at  which  tanctions  are  imposed 
on  States  for  errors  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram at  the  current  level  of  7  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  reduction  to  5 
percent  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
fiscal  year  1985  would  be  postponed 
until  fiscal  year  1986.  There  is  much 
evidence  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
high  error  rates  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  the  numerous  statutory  and 
regulatory  changes  made  in  the  pro- 
gram over  the  years. 

My  legislation  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem and  would  not  impose  additional 
sanctions  on  the  States  during  the 
period  in  which  the  needed  changes  in 
the  program  are  being  implemented. 

CONCLUSION 

The  hunger  and  nutrition  problems 
that  have  been  documented  through- 
out the  country  and  that  I  have  seen 
firsthand  in  Kentucky  cannot  be  ig- 
nored in  the  hopes  that  things  will 
eventually  get  better.  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  address  these  problems  while 
being  mindful  of  the  need  to  control 
deficit  spending.  The  improvements 
made  in  these  programs  under  my  bill 
will  be  achieved  with  only  a  very 
modest  increase  in  their  costs,  or  at  no 
cost  in  many  instances, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  organizations  that 
are  supporting  my  bill,  a  summary  of 
the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Anti-Hunger  Act  of 

1984-. 

TITLE  I-SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD 

NUTRITION  AMENDMENTS 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  101.  (ai  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  striking  out  'Sub- 
ject to"  and  all  that  follows  through  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1984—".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program  under  subsection  (g)— '; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g).  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,522,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
$1,634,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  $1,771,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$1,915,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988.  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (h)(2).  striking  out 
■1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1988  ". 

(b)  Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776(i))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  1988  ". 

(c)  Section  19(j)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(j))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(j)  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)": 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  ( 1)  and  (2).  respectively:  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (1).  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  striking  out  "For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980.  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before 
September  30.  1984.  there"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "There";  and 

(B)  striking  out  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000  for 
each  subsequent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    $8,000,000  for  each". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  13(p)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

(b)  Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1988  . 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1759a(a)(2))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  40"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "25":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  price  of  a  reduced- 
price  lunch  shall  not  exceed  25  cents.". 

(b)  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  11(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759a(f))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  9(b)(3)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  ll(aH2) ". 


(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  use  1773(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  amending  the 
second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  The  na- 
tional average  payment  for  each  reduced- 
price  breakfast  shall  be  15  cents  less  than 
the  national  average  payment  for  each  free 
breakfast,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  striking  out  "30" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  striking  out 
"thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  Of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  increase,  by  6 
cents,  the  annually  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  States  in  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  breakfasts,  to  the  extent 
feasible. 

■■(B)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State 
and  local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
breakfast  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  funds  received  under  this 
paragraph. '. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  au- 
thorities. Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
STORAGE  COSTS 

Sec  105.  Section  6(e)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(e))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ■(1)'  after  the  subsection 
designation  ■(e)':  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  States,  for  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  commodities  donat- 
ed under  this  section,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  such  food.  No  State 
may  charge  recipient  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution of  such  commodities  an  amount  that 
is  in  excess  of  the  State's  direct  cost  of 
transporting  and  storing  such  commodities 
for  recipient  agencies  minus  the  amount 
provided  by  the  Secretary  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection". 

RESTORATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Sec  106.  (a)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1760(d)(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  •. 
except  private  schools  whose  average  yearly 
tuition  exceeds  $1,500  per  child". 

(b)  Section  15(chA)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784(c)(A))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  except  private  schools 
whose  average  yearly  tuition  exceeds  $1,500 
per  child". 

RESTORATION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO 
THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  107.  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  Nation- 
al     School      Lunch       Act       (42       U.S.C. 


1766(fK2)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two  meals  and  one  supplement"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■three  meals  and  two 
supplements". 

EXCLUSION  or  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Sec  108.  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(bK3))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation  "(3)":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (B)  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraph  (A),  household 
income  shall  not  include  amounts  expended 
for  unusually  high  medical  payments,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  that  (i)  cannot 
be  reasonably  anticipated  or  controlled  by 
the  household,  and  (ii)  are  not  recoverable 
through  public  or  private  sources.". 

VERIFICATION  LIMITATION 

Sec  109.  Section  9(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1758(b)(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'  ,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  re- 
quire any  such  verification  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  have  not  been  appro- 
priated to  reimburse  local  school  food  au- 
thorities for  direct  costs,  as  defined  by  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles,  attrib- 
utable to  such  verification.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annu- 
ally such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph.". 

AUTOMATIC  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  110.  Section  9(b)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new- 
paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

"(6)  Any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a 
household  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
or  a  member  of  an  AFDC  assistance  unit 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  a  State  where  the 
standard  of  eligibility  for  such  assistance 
does  not  exceed  130  percent  of  the  income 
poverty  guidelines,  shall  be  served  free 
meals  without  further  application  or  eligi- 
bility determinations.  For  the  purposes  of 
any  verification  under  paragraph  (2)(C)  of 
this  subsection,  proof  of  receipt  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  sufficient.". 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec  hi.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1772(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(2)  kindergarten  programs  operating 
through  any  nonprofit  school,  and  (3)". 

RESTORATION  OF  PROVISION  FOR  FOOD  SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  112.  (a)  The  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting,  after  section  4, 
a  new  section  5  as  follows: 

"FOOD  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  5.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  this  Act,  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  food  service  equipment  assistance  for 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
under  this  section  only  to  school  food  au- 


thorities in  which  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
lunches  served  in  the  school  lunch  program 
during  the  second  preceding  school  year 
were  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price.". 

(b)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(8)  as  follows: 

"(8)  Pood  service  equipment  means 
equipment  used  by  schools  in  storing,  pre 
paring,  or  serving  food  for  school  children.". 

(c)  Section  17(g)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  providing, 
during  such  fiscal  year,  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  for  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  assistance  under  this  para- 
graph only  to  institutions  in  which  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  meals  served  in  the 
child  care  food  program  during  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year  were  served  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price.'. 

use  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FACILITIES  FOR 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Sec.  113.  Section  12  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (i)  as  follows: 

■■(i)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel 
provided  to  school  food  authorities  for  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  may  be  used,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  local  educational  agency,  to 
support  nonprofit  nutrition  programs  for 
the  elderly  (including  programs  funded 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act).". 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  SPONSORS  FOR  THE 
SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  114.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
<a)(l)— 

<A)  inserting  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions."' after  "county  governments."  in 
clau.se  (B): 

(B)  redesignating  clause  (E)  as  clause  (F); 
and 

(C)  in.serting  after  clause  (D)  a  new  clause 
(E)  as  follows: 

"(E)  private  nonprofit  organizations' 
means  only  such  organizations  (including 
summer  camps)  that  (i)  operate  at  not  more 
than  15  sites  (or.  if  a  waiver  under  subsec- 
tion (i)(2)  of  this  section  is  granted,  at  not 
more  than  20  sites)  and  (ii)  use  self-prepara- 
tion facilities  to  prepare  meals  or  obtain 
meals  from  a  public  facility  (such  as  a 
school  district,  public  hospital,  or  State  uni- 
versity):"; and 

(2)  inserting,  after  subsection  (h),  a  new- 
subsection  (i)  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  A  private  nonprofit  organization 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  section  during  any  year  as  a  ,serv- 
ice  provider  only  if  the  organization— 

"(A)  operates  in  an  area  where  a  school 
food  authority  or  the  local,  municipal,  or 
county  government  has  not  indicated  by 
March  1  of  such  year  that  such  authority  or 
such  unit  of  government  will  operate  a  pro- 
gram under  this  section  in  such  year; 

"(B)  exercises  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  food  service  pro- 
grams under  this  section  at  all  sites  under 
its  sponsorship; 

"(C)  provides  ongoing  year-round  activi- 
ties for  children; 


"(D)  demonstrates  adequate  management 
and  fiscal  capacity  to  operate  programs 
under  this  section:  and 

"(E)  meets  applicable  State  and  local 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  standards. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion to  15  sites  under  subsection  (a)(1)(E)  of 
this  section  and  permit  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  under  this  section  to  operate  at 
up  to  20  sites  if  such  organization  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  a  need  for  such  additional  sites  exists 
and  that  such  organization  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  serve  such  additional  sites.". 

EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  115.  Section  17(i)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(i))  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  inserting  "(l)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(i)":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
01  law,  not  more  than  2.5  percent  of  ^ny 
State's  allocation  under  this  section  for  sup- 
plemental foods  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  by  such  State  for  expenses  in- 
curred under  this  section  for  supplemental 
foods  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums  were  appro- 
priated.". 

COSTS  FOR  NUTRITION  SERVICES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(b))  is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3).  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  adding,  after  paragraph  (3),  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  new- 
paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration' means  costs  for  certification  of 
eligibility  of  persons  for  participation  in  the 
program  (including  costs  for  centrifuges, 
measuring  boards,  spectrophotometers,  and 
scales  used  for  such  certification),  food  de- 
livery, monitoring,  nutrition  education,  out- 
reach, start-up  expenses,  and  general  ad- 
ministration applicable  to  implementation 
of  the  program  under  this  section  (such  as 
costs  for  staff,  warehouse  facilities,  trans- 
portation, insurance,  developing  and  print- 
ing food  instruments,  and  administration  of 
State  and  local  agency  offices),  and  other 
appropriate  costs  for  nutrition  services  and 
administration.  ". 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "administrative  funds" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (f)(ll). 
(h)(2).  (h)(3).  and  (h)(4),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "funds  covering  costs  for  nutri- 
tion services  and  administration";  and 

(2)  striking  out  'administrative  costs" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "costs  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration  ". 

IMPROVING  STATE  AGENCY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec  117.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended  by  inserting 
■providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
State  agency  administrative  systems."  after 
■'health  benefits,". 

COORDINATION  WITH  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

Sec  118.  Section  17(f)<l)(K)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition      Act      of       1966      (42      U.S.C. 


1786(f)(l)(K))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"with  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program.  "  after  "child  abuse  coun- 
seling.". 

PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

Sec.  119.  Section  17(h)(1)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(h)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  any  documentation  required 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  a  minimal 
level.". 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  120.  (a)  Section  17(k)(l)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(k)(l)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  Council  within 
ninety  days.". 

(b)  Section  17(k)(3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(k)(3))  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  inserting  "and 
shall  ensure  that  the  Council  meets  at  least 
once  every  twelve  months"  immediately 
before  the  period:  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  -section,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  106 
and  111  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  each 
school  food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  any  such  amendments  to  a 
date  not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  amendments  made 
by  section  108.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  108  shall  take  effect  on  i-ssuance  of 
such  final  regulations,  except  that  each 
school  food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  the  amendments  to  a  date 
not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103.  104(a).  and  107  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
101(a).  109.  110.  112.  114.  115.  116.  117.  and 
118  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1977 

PREPARED  MEALS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
DISABLED 

Sec  201.  Section  3(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "contract  with  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  State  to  offer  meals  for  such 
persons  at  concessional  prices"  in  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "offer  meals  to 
such  persons  at  low  or  concessional  prices 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary". 

DEFINITION  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Sec.  202.  Section  3(i)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(i))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  if  the  income  (as^etermined 
under  section  5(d))  of  the  others,  excluding 
the  spouse,  does  not  exceed  the  poverty  line. 
as  described  in  section  5(c)(1).  by  more  than 
65  per  centum  "  in  the  second  sentence. 

THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sec  203.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(0))  is  amended  by  — 
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(1)  redesignating  clauses  (4),  (5),  <6).  (7) 
and  (8),  as  clauses  (5).  (6).  (7),  (8)  and  (9).  re- 
spectively: 

(2)  inserting,  after  clause  (3).  a  new  clause 
(4)  as  follows:  ■(4)  effective  October  1.  1985. 
make  cost  adjustments  in  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  any  State  that  imposes  a  tax  on  the 
retail  sale  of  food  purchased  with  coupons 
(other  than  a  tax  on  prepared  food  sold  by 
restaurants  or  similar  establishments  and 
purchased  with  coupons,  as  authorized  by 
this  Act)  to  reflect  the  increased  cost  that 
results  from  the  tax.":  and 

(3)  striking  out  ■.  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
diet  by  1  per  centum,"  in  clause  <8).  as  re- 
designated by  clause  ( 1 ). 

DEFINITION  OF  DISABLED  MEMBER  OF  A 
HOUSEHOLD 

Sec  204.  Section  3(r)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012(rn  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  Striking  out  clauses  (2)  through  (5) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  clause 
( 3 )  as  follows: 

"(2)  receives  benefits,  assistance,  or  pay- 
ments under  any  Federal  or  State  statute 
based  on  a  determination  of  blindness  or 
disability  under  criteria  that  the  Secretary 
determines  are  the  same  as.  or  provide  for 
substantially  the  same  degree  of  disability 
or  blmdness  as.  the  criteria  for  disability  or 
blmdness  in  sections  216(i)  and  223(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(i)  and 
423(d)).". 

CATEGORICAL  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  household  that  has  applied  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  which  each 
member  is  a  recipient  of  benefits  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  Part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  I.  X. 
XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  6  of  this  Act 
except  for  (A)  the  requirements  set  out  in 
subsections  (b).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section  6  and 
(B)  if  the  household  contains  an  individual 
described  in  section  6(f)(2)(B).  the  income 
and  resource  requirements  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (i)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  IKi)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(i))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "No  household  shall  have  its  applica- 
tion to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram denied  or  its  benefits  under  the  food 
stamp  program  terminated  solely  on  the 
basis  that  its  application  to  participate  has 
t)een  denied  or  its  benefits  have  been  termi- 
nated under  any  of  the  program  carried  out 
under  the  statutes  specified  in  section 
5(a)(2)  without  a  separate  determination  by 
the  Stale  agency  that  the  household  fails  to 
satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  under 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  17(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2026(d))  is  repealed. 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  INCOME 

Sec.  206.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "18  per  centum"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"20  per  centum": 


(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(A)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ".  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(2)  and  all  that  follows  down  to  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  and 

(3)  striking  out  "exclusive  of  special  diets, 
that  exceed  $35  a  month"  in  clause  (A)  of 
the  eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "including  any  additional  expenses 
resulting  from  physician-prescribed  special 
dietary  programs,  that  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  household  income". 

PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE  ACCOUNTING 

Sec  207.  (a>  Section  5(f)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(f)(2))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Household  income  for  all  other 
households  shall  be  calculated  either  on  a 
prospective  basis  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  or  on  a  retrospective  basis  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)(B).  as  elected  by  the  State 
agency  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. ':  and 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(c)(1)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(c)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  "that 
elect  to  use  a  system  of  retrospective  ac- 
counting in  accordance  with  section  5(f)  of 
this  Act"  after  "State  agencies '. 

EMERGENCY  ALLOTMENT  INCREASE 

Sec  208.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
5(f)(3)(B))  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  214  (f)(3)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  for  supplementing  allotments  of 
households  that  experience  sudden  and  sig- 
nificant losses  of  income  of  more  than  $100 
in  a  month"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sec  209.  (a)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  ■$3,000"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,250"  and  "S3,500",  respectively: 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "$4,500"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,500". 

(b)  Section  5(j)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(j))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(j)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  through  (i).  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  manner  and  the  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  four  months,  in 
which,  for  any  household  located  in  an  high 
unemployment  area,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2),  personal  property  that  is  not  oth- 
erwise excluded  from  the  resource  limita- 
tions relating  to  nonliquid  assets  prescribed 
under  subsection  (g)  must  be  disposed  of  in 
order  not  to  be  included  in  the  resources  of 
such  household  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  household  for  partici- 
pation in  the  food  stamp  program.  Any  cou- 
pons issued  to  a  household  during  the 
period  for  which  disposal  of  property  is  pre- 
scribed under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  conditioned  on  the  disposal  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  considered  an  overissuance 
if- 

■(A)  at  the  time  of  the  disposal,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  coupons  would  not  have 
been  issued  if  the  disposal  had  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  for  which  such 
coupons  were  issued,  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  authorized  disposal 
period,  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by 
the  household. 

"(2)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'high  unemployment  area'  means  (i)  an  area 


classified  as  a  surplus  labor  area  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  or  (ii)  a  civil  jurisdiction, 
as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B),  in  which 
the  unadjusted  unemployment  rate,  as  de- 
termined monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Department  of  Labor,  has  not 
been  less  than  10  percent  during  the  most 
recent  6-month  period  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available. 

■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  civil 
jurisdiction'  means— 

■■(i)  a  city  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  people,  bsised  on  the  most  recently 
available  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates:  or 
■■(ii)  a  town  or  township  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  New  "York,  Michigan,  or  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more 
people,  based  on  the  most  recently  available 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates,  that  pos- 
sesses powers  and  functions  similar  to  those 
of  cities;  or 

■(iii)  a  county  or  parish,  except  those 
counties  or  parishes  that  contain  any  civil 
jurisdiction  included  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
this  subparagraph:  or 

"(iv)  a  balance  of  county  or  parish  consist- 
ing of  a  county  or  parish  less  any  compo- 
nent civil  jurisdiction  included  in  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  this  subparagrph:  or 

"(v)  a  county  equivalent  that  is  a  town  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island, 
or  Connecticut. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  information  necessary 
to  determine  which  areas  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tions in  each  State  are  high  unemployment 
areas  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  supply  such  information  to  the 
State  agencies.". 

COUPON  ISSUANCE 

Sec  210.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (20)  and  (21) 
as  paragraphs  (21)  and  i22).  respectively: 
and 

(2)  inserting,  after  paragraph  (19).  a  new- 
paragraph  (20)  as  follows: 

(20)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  the  staggered  issuance  of  coupons  to  re- 
cipients throughout  the  month:  Provided. 
That,  in  the  case  of  the  initial  or  any  subse- 
quent change  in  the  date  of  issuance  to  a 
household  under  this  paragraph,  there  shall 
be  no  more  than  thirty-five  days  between  is- 
suances of  coupons  to  the  household:^^. 

OUTREACH  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  ELDERLY. 
DISABLED.  OR  YOUNG  MEMBERS 

Sec  211.  Section  11(e)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties^^  in  subparagraph  (A)  the  following:  ■. 
except  those  activities  directed  at  house- 
holds that  include  at  least  one  member  who 
is  elderly  or  disabled  or  under  six  years  of 
age,'. 

HOMELESS  PERSONS 

Sec  212.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(i)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(i))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  'home^'  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■his  or  hers":  and 

(2)  striking  out  ■home"  at  each  place  it 
appears  in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'their  own^'. 

(b)  Section  11(e)(5)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(5))  is  amended  by 
inserting,  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ".  and  the  specific 
methods  to  be  used  by  the  State  agency  for 
certifying,  and  issuing  coupons  to,  an  eligi- 
ble household  that  does  not  reside  at  a  per- 
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manent  dwelling  or  does  not  have  a  fixed 
mailing  address". 

HOURS  OF  OPERATIONS 

Sec  213.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025(b))  is  amended  by 
inserting  'including  standards  for  the  hours 
that  food  stamp  offices  are  to  be  opened 
during  the  day.  week,  or  month  to  better 
serve  persons  who  are  employed,"  after  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (1). 

ERROR  RATES 

Sec  214.  Section  16(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025(d)(2)(A)) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  in  clause 
(ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1985"  in  clause  (iii)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1986  ". 

REFUND  OF  STATE  SALES  TAX 

Sec  215.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(h)  as  follows: 

"(h)(1)  If  a  State  participates  in  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  fiscal  year  and  in 
such  fiscal  year  imposes  a  tax  on  the  retail 
sale  of  food  purchased  with  coupons  (other 
than  a  tax  on  prepared  food  sold  by  restau- 
rants 'or  similar  establishments  and  pur- 
chased with  coupons,  as  authorized  by  this 
Act),  the  State  shall  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  unless  a  longer  period  of  time  is  au- 
thorized for  the  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
value  of  coupons  redeemed  during  the  fiscal 
year  by  retail  food  stores  in  the  State,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  multiplied  by 
the  rale  of  tax  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
sale  of  food  purchased  with  coupons.  The 
amount  required  to  be  transferred  by  the 
preceding  sentence  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  reflect  (A)  any  change  in  the 
rate  of  the  tax  during  the  fiscal  year.  (B) 
the  portion  of  any  refund  for  overissuance 
of  coupons  collected  by  the  State  agency 
during  the  fiscal  year  that  can  be  attributa- 
ble to  tax  paid  on  food  purchased  in  the 
State  with  such  coupons.  (C)  the  number  of 
retail  food  stores  in  the  Slate  whose  sales 
involving  payment  with  coupons  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  (D)  the  portion  of 
the  coupons  redeemed  in  the  Stale  during 
the  fiscal  year  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines were  not  redeemed  for  food  pur- 
chases. 

"(2)  If  a  State  fails  to  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  funds 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  failure:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  may  withhold,  from 
funds  that  the  State  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  receive  under  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  that  the  State  failed  to  pay.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  216.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  issue  final  regulations  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 202.  206(1)  and  (2),  208.  209(a).  and 
211,  and  such  amendments  shall  take  effect 
on  issuance  of  such  final  regulations. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  shall  issue  final  regulations  to 
implement  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201,  204,  205,  206(3),  209(b),  210,  212, 
and  213.  and  such  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  issuance  of  such  final  regulations, 
(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  203 
and  215  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1982. 

Organizational  Endorsers  of  the  Anti- 
HUNGER  Act  of  1984 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Camping  Association. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion.' 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Camp  Fire.  Inc. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Child  Care  Food  Program  Sponsors 
Forum. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

The  Children's  Foundation. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

Council  for  American  Private  Education. 

Council  of  Chief  Stale  School  Officers. 

Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Health.  U.S.A. 

Inlerfaiih  Action  for  Economic  Justice.^ 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

Iowa  Advocator  Welfare  Answering  Serv- 
ice. 

Lutheran  Council. 

Lutheran  Family  and  Child  Services  of 
Mis.souri,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  A.ssociation  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

National  Coalition  of  Title  I  Parents. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  LaRaza. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

The  National  Institute  of  Hispanic  Chil- 
dren and  Families. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  National  PTA. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

National  School  Board  Association.' 

National  Urban  League. 

Public  Voice  for  Pood  and  Health  Policy. 

Rural  American  Women. 

Rural  Coalition. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Society  for  Nutrition  Education. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Vermont  Pood  Stamp  Advisory  Council. 

World  Hunger  Education  Service. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

'  Does  not  have  a  board  policy  on  food  stamps 
and,  therefore,  reserves  its  endorsement  for  the 
child  nutrition  provisions  of  the  Anti-Hunger  Act  of 
1984. 

'  A  coalition  of  26  national  Protestant.  Jewish, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  ecumenical  agencies  that 
work  together 


Summary  of  the  Anti-Hunger  Act  of  1984 
Title  I  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
The  major  provisions  of  title  I  would— 

(1)  Reauthorize,  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988.  funding  for  the  Summer 
Food  Service  Program  for  Children,  the 
Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC).  cer- 
tain' State  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program: 

(2)  Provide  a  permanent  authorization  of 
$8  million  annually  to  carry  out  the  nutri- 
tion education  and  training  program: 

(3)  Lower  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
duced-price lunch  from  40  cents  to  25  cents: 

(4)  Lower  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
duced-price breakfast  from  30  cents  to  15 
cents: 

(5)  Improve  the  nutritional  quality  of 
breakfasts  served  by  providing  an  additional 
reimbursement  of  6  cents  for  each  breakfast 
served: 

(6)  I'rovide  funds  to  the  Slates  for  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  USDA  entitle- 
ment commodities  in  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  do- 
nated: 

(7)  Allow  private  schools  with  an  average 
yearly  tuition  in  excess  of  $1,500  again  to 
participate  in  the  child  nutrition  programs; 

(8)  Restore  the  reimbursement  made  to 
institutions  and  day  care  organizations 
under  the  child  care  food  program  to  three 
meals  and  two  supplements  served  per  day 
per  child: 

(9)  In  determining  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced-price  school  meals,  provide  a  special 
hardship  deduction  for  students  from  fami- 
lies with  unusually  high  medical  payments 
that  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated  or 
controlled: 

(10)  Provide  that  any  requirement  by  the 
Secretary  that  local  school  districts  verify 
the  income  information  on  applications  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals  be  conditioned 
on  funds  being  appropriated  to  assist  such 
districts  in  carrying  out  such  verification: 

(ID  Allow  children  in  certain  kindergar- 
ten programs  lo  participate  in  the  special 
milk  program; 

(12)  Provide  food  service  equipment  assist- 
ance to  those  schools  and  child  care  centers 
in  which  60  percent  or  more  of  the  meals 
served  in  the  second  preceding  year  were 
served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price: 

(13)  Clarify  that  school  feeding  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  participating  in 
federally-assisted  school  meal  programs 
may  be  used  to  support  nonprofit  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly: 

(14)  If  by  March  1.  a  school  food  author- 
ity or  a  local  government  agency  does  not 
intend  to  operate  a  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram in  an  eligible  area,  permit  certain  non- 
profit private  organizations  to  operate  such 
a  program  in  an  eligible  area  if  the  organiza- 
tion has  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
meals  or  obtain  meals  from  a  public  facility; 

(15)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  WIC 
program,  authorize  approriation  levels  at 
$1.52  billion,  $1.63  billion.  $1.77  billion,  and 
$1.92  billion  for  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1988.  respectively:  and 

(16)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Material.  Infant,  and  Petal  Nu- 
trition within  90  days  and  to  hold  Council 
meetings  at  least  once  every  twelve  months. 

The  major  provisions  of  title  II  would— 
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this  bill  will  be  revised  and  improved. 
However,  even  more  important  is  the 


cant  health  problem,  particularly  for 
children  in  urban  areas. 


I.  —  i>  iiii,  -. 
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private  organizations  as  well  as  EPA, 
reveal    startling    statistics    indicating 
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(1)  Allow  elderly  or  disabled  persons  to 
purchase  low-priced  prepared  meals  from 
restaurants  or  similar  establishments  under 
the  food  stamp  program: 

(2)  Permit  an  elderly  person  who  is  unable 
to  purchase  and  prepare  food  (and  the  per- 
son's spouse)  to  be  considered  a  separate 
food  stamp  household  even  if  the  elderly 
person  lives  with  others  whose  income  is  65 
percent  above  the  poverty  line; 

(3>  Adjust  the  thrifty  food  plan  to  cover 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  diet; 

(4)  And  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan  to  be  adjusted  upward  for  Slates 
that  tax  the  retail  sale  of  food: 

i5i  Define  disabled  member"  of  a  house- 
hold, for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  a  person  who  receives  payments, 
assistance,  or  benefits  under  Federal  or 
State  programs  based  on  a  determination  of 
blindness  or  disability  under  criteria  which 
are  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  as 
those  in  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(6)  Make  households  in  which  all  mem- 
bers are  recipients  of  AFDC  and  supplemen- 
tal security  benefits  under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  categorically 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program; 

(7)  Restore  the  food  stamp  earned  income 
deduction  to  20  percent  of  income  (under 
existing  law.  it  is  18  percent  of  income): 

(8)  Provide  for  separate  dependent  care 
and  excess  rent  deductions,  each  with  a 
maximum  at  the  current  level; 

(9)  Provide  that  additional  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  physician-prescribed  special 
diets  will  t>e  included  as  a  deductible  medi- 
cal expense  for  elderly  and  disabled; 

(10)  Change  the  threshold  for  the  elderly 
or  disabled  excess  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion from  $35  to  5  percent  of  the  monthly 
household  income; 

(11)  Reauthorize  a  State  option  for  either 
prospective  or  retrospective  accounting  of 
income  by  food  stamp  households,  and  re- 
quire monthly  reporting  of  income  only  for 
certain  categories  of  recipients  whose  bene- 
fits are  calculated  on  a  retrospective  basis; 

(12)  Authorize  the  increase  in  a  house- 
hold's food  stamp  allotment  if  the  house- 
hold experiences  a  sudden  loss  of  income  of 
$100  or  more  in  a  month: 

(13)  Increase  the  limits  on  resources  for 
nonelderly  or  disabled  food  stamp  recipients 
from  $1,500  to  $2,250;  for  elderly  or  disabled 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  and  increase  the  limit 
on  automobiles  from  $4,500  to  $5,500; 

(14)  Allow  otherwise  eligible  households 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  to  receive 
food  stamps  on  the  condition  that  certain 
excess  nonliquid  assets  owned  by  them  are 
sold  within  a  four  month  period  and  provide 
that  coupons  received  by  them  during  that 
period  are  to  be  treated  as  an  overissuance 
when  the  property  is  sold; 

(15)  Provide  for  a  State  option  to  issue 
coupons  on  a  staggered  basis: 

(16)  Authorize  States  to  use  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  food  stamp  program  to  con- 
duct outreach  programs  directed  at  house- 
holds with  elderly,  di.sabled.  or  very  young 
members; 

(17)  Ensure  that  homeless  persons  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program: 

( 18)  Provide  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  standards  for  the  hours 
during  which  State  food  stamp  offices  are  to 
be  opened  in  order  to  better  serve  employed 
individuals; 

(19)  Maintain  the  current  7  percent  level 
at  which  sanctions  are  imposed  against 
States  for  errors  in  the  program  for  fiscal 


year  1985,  and  postpone  the  reduction  in 
the  level  to  5  percent  until  fiscal  year  1986: 
and 

(20)  Require  any  State  which  imposes  a 
tax  on  the  sale  of  food  purchased  with  food 
stamp  coupons  to  refund  the  amount  of  tax 
collected  on  such  purchases  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2608.  A  bill  to  establish  the  farm 
and  crop  acreage  base  and  program 
yield  system  to  provide  more  efficient, 
equitable,  flexible,  and  predictable 
programs  for  farmers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

AGRICULTURAL  EFFICIENCY  AND  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide farmers  with  a  dependable,  ra- 
tional system  of  determining  their 
base  acreages  for  participation  in  our 
farm  programs.  Identical  legislation, 
H.R.  4565.  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Charles  Sten- 
HOLM  of  Texas. 

Congressman  Stenholm  comes  from 
a  farm  background  also,  and  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  farmers  seeking  to  partici- 
pate in  government  has  made  him  an 
effective  spokesman  for  the  farmers  of 
Texas  and  the  Nation.  This  legislation 
is  the  result  of  an  extensive  survey 
conducted  last  year  by  Congressman 
Stenholm  of  problems  that  farmers 
have  with  our  farm  programs. 

This  bill  will  write  into  permanent 
law  a  standard  method  of  determining 
farm  base  acreages  for  the  various 
crops  covered  by  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. If  a  farmer  does  not  have  an 
acreage  base  for  a  crop,  then  he  gener- 
ally cannot  participate  in  the  farm 
price  support  program  for  that  crop. 
Under  our  current  system,  farmers  are 
continually  but  needlessly  subjected  to 
erratic  changes  in  the  method  of  de- 
termining farm  base  acreages.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  plan  with  any 
certainty  even  1  year  ahead  for  a  crop 
rotation,  even  though  farmers  need  to 
be  able  to  plan  ahead  for  several  years 
in  many  cases  to  develop  the  most  effi- 
cient farm  plan. 

All  programs  to  reduce  production 
must  start  from  an  established  base  of 
some  kind.  Almost  all  farmers  have 
had  problems  at  one  time  or  another 
with  the  Government  in  determining 
their  crop  base.  A  major  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  method  of  compu- 
tation of  this  base  can  and  does 
change  with  each  farm  bill  and  even 
with  individual  years'  farm  programs 
during  the  4  years  of  a  farm  bill.  Some 
individuals  are  invariably  trapped  and 
caused  hardship  whenever  a  change  is 
made. 

For  example,  the  farm  bases  for 
1982.  the  first  under  the  current  farm 
bill,  were  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  farmers'  plantings  in  1980  and 
1981.  Texas  farmers  who  happened  to 
plant   cotton   in    1980  and    1981    were 
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thus  assigned  a  cotton  base  for  1982. 
Many  of  these  farmers  then  felt 
forced  to  plant  that  acreage  in  cotton 
in  1982.  even  though  they  might  have 
wanted  to  plant  wheat  or  some  other 
crop.  They  did  so  simply  to  keep  from 
losing  their  cotton  base. 

Other  farmers  switched  to  wheat  in 
1982.  often  planting  large  acreages  to 
average  in  with  previous  years  in  order 
to  get  a  significant  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  1983.  However,  instead  of 
averaging  in  the  1982  plantings  to  set 
the  1983  bases,  the  1983  bases  were 
frozen  at  the  1982  levels.  Farmers  who 
wanted  to  change  their  crop  base  for 
1983  found  that  they  could  not  do  so. 
And  on  top  of  that  they  were  stuck 
with  a  lot  of  very  cheap  wheat  in  1982 
without  any  protection  from  the  Fed- 
eral wheat  price  support  program. 

They  and  their  neighbors  learned 
from  that  bitter  experience,  and  now 
they  often  plant  whatever  crop  base 
they  have  just  to  avoid  losing  it.  A 
farmer  who  accidentally  got  a  cotton 
base  may  keep  planting  cotton  instead 
of  switching  to  wheat,  simply  because 
a  switch  to  wheat  might  leave  him 
with  no  wheat  base  and  no  cotton 
base. 

This  bill  would  remedy  that  problem 
by  establishing  a  new  system  for  set- 
ting the.se  bases  and  writing  it  into 
permanent  law.  The  new  system  would 
establish  a  total  cropland  acreage 
figure  for  each  farm  based  on  a  5-year 
moving  average  of  acres  planted  in 
farm  program  crops.  Using  a  moving 
average  allows  new  land  to  be  added, 
but  over  a  5-year  period. 

An  acreage  base  for  each  crop  would 
also  be  set.  Flexibility  is  allowed  by 
permitting  the  farmer  to  switch  up  to 
25  percent  of  his  total  farm  from  one 
crop  to  another  each  year,  with  a  limi- 
tation that  acreage  in  any  one  crop 
can  increase  by  no  more  than  100  per- 
cent in  any  1  year. 

Farm  program  yields  would  be  set  by 
a  5-year  moving  average  of  actual 
yields.  Needed  protection  against  cata- 
strophic failures,  such  as  last  year's 
drought,  would  be  provided  by  limiting 
changes  in  the  farm  program  yield  to 
no  more  than  10  percent  per  year. 

This  legislation  will  provide  farmers 
with  the  certainty  that  they  can  plan 
ahead  for  changes  in  their  cropping 
patterns  without  risking  the  loss  of 
their  eligibility  to  participate  in  Feder- 
al farm  programs.  Farmers  do  not 
have  to  participate  in  these  farm  pro- 
grams, and  they  do  not  have  to  use  the 
methods  established  in  this  legislation 
to  change  their  cropping  patterns. 
However,  this  bill  will,  for  the  first 
time,  guarantee  farmers  that  they  can 
change  crops  and  still  retain  farm  pro- 
gram eligibility  by  following  a  simple 
and  unchanging  set  of  guidelines. 

The  details  of  a  new  base  acreage 
system  are  important  and  deserve 
careful    consideration.    I    expect    that 
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this  bill  will  be  revised  and  improved. 
However,  even  more  important  is  the 
hope  for  improved  stability  which  this 
concept  holds  for  American  farmers. 
Some  version  of  this  bill  needs  to  be 
enacted  into  law  so  that  our  farmers 
can  plan  ahead. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stopped  playing  silly 
games  with  an  issue  as  serious  as  eligi- 
bility for  our  farm  programs.  The  va- 
garies of  the  weather  and  marketplace 
are  more  than  enough  for  farmers  to 
contend  with  already.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  bring  needed  consistency 
and  dependability  to  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

SHORT  SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

1.  Writes  into  permanent  law  a  system  of 
determining  acreage  bases,  rather  than 
having  those  changed  in  each  farm  bill. 

2.  A  Farm  Acreage  Base  (FAB)  would  be 
established  for  each  farm  growing  a  farm 
program  crop.  The  Farm  Acreage  Base 
would  be  the  total  acreage  planted  to  pro- 
gram crops  and  would  be  set  equal  to  the  av- 
erage acreage  planted  over  the  last  5  years. 
The  Farm  Acreage  Base  will  be  a  5-year 
moving  average  and  will  be  updated  each 
year. 

3.  A  Crop  Acreage  Base  (CAB)  would  be 
established  for  each  program  crop.  It  will  be 
a  5-year  moving  average  of  acreage  planted 
to  each  crop,  but  can  be  easily  changed  by 
the  farmer  if  he  wants  to  switch  crops.  The 
Farm  Acreage  Base  cannot  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  Crop  Acreage  Bases  (unlike  current 
programs.) 

4.  Flexibility  will  be  allowed  by  permitting 
farmers  to  switch  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
Farm  Acreage  Base  from  one  Crop  Acreage 
Base  to  another  each  year.  This  will  be  lim- 
ited by  providing  that  no  individual  Crop 
Acreage  Base  can  be  increased  by  more  than 
100  percent  in  one  year. 

5.  The  Program  Yield  for  each  crop  will  be 
the  five  year  moving  average  of  previous 
yields,  dropping  the  high  and  low  years  and 
disregarding  any  year  in  which  the  crop  was 
not  planted,  except  that  the  Program  Yield 
cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  by  more  than  10 
percent  in  any  one  year. 

6.  County  ASCS  committees,  which  are 
elected  by  and  from  local  farmers,  are  au- 
thorized to  make  adjustments  in  bases  and 
yields  for  individual  circumstances. 

7.  This  would  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
1986  crop  year.* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Gorton): 

S.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 

Air  Act  with  regard  to  mobile  source 

emissions  control;   to   the   Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

AIRBORNE  LEAD  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  place  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 
leaded  gasoline  by  1988.  I  offer  this  be- 
cause I  have  become  convinced  that 
lead  in  our  environment  is  a  signifi- 


cant health  problem,  particularly  for 
children  in  urban  areas. 

The  dangers  of  exposure  to  lead 
have  long  been  recognized.  Our  past 
efforts  in  controlling  lead  exposure 
have  been  largely  centered  on  leaded 
paints.  But  numerous  reports  have  in- 
dicated that  airborne  lead  is  the  most 
serious  source  of  exposure,  and  95  per- 
cent of  airborne  lead  can  be  attributed 
to  automobile  emissions. 

Congress  first  addressed  the  need  to 
control  harmful  automobile  emissions 
in  the  Clear  Air  Act  of  1963.  Subse- 
quent amendments  require  modifica- 
tions in  automobile  engineering  to 
reduce  a  variety  of  pollutants.  The  in- 
dustry responded  by  developing  cata- 
lytic converters  to  remove  or  convert 
toxic  emissions.  However,  the  use  of 
lead  as  a  gasoline  additive  interferes 
with  the  catalysts  and  as  a  result.  1975 
and  later  models  are  designed  to  run 
on  unleaded  gasoline. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  developed  a  regulatory 
program  to  reduce  the  amount  of  lead 
in  unleaded  gasoline.  The  oil  industry 
developed  new  refining  techniques  to 
meet  these  standards  and  to  achieve 
the  octane  levels  formerly  met  with 
lead.  New  industries  were  created  to 
produce  the  additives  that  replace  lead 
as  an  octane  enhancer. 

It  was  generally  estimated  that  with 
these  regulations  and  the  new  automo- 
bile technology,  leaded  gasoline  would 
largely  disappear  from  the  market  by 
1990.  But  today  leaded  gasoline  is  still 
45  percent  of  the  g£isoline  market. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  are  the  two  recessions 
which  we  experienced  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  Individuals 
and  families  did  not  buy  or  trade  their 
pre- 1975  cars  as  quickly  as  expected. 
Pre- 1975  cars  make  up  35  percent  of 
today  s  highway  fleet. 

The  other  factor  is  called  putting 
leaded  gasoline  in  cars  designed  for 
unleaded  fuels.  Misfueling,  by  EPA  es- 
timates, occurs  at  an  average  rate  of 
13  to  16  percent. 

Although  the  problem  of  misfueling 
and  a  ban  on  leaded  gasoline  have 
been  connected  in  recent  press  ac- 
counts and  several  EPA  studies,  they 
are  in  fact,  separate  issues.  Misfueling 
disables  catalytic  converters  that  are 
designed  to  prevent  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbon,  and  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions. The  purpose  of  a  ban  on  leaded 
gasoline  is  not  to  prevent  misfueling— 
although  it  has  that  effect— but  pri- 
marily to  reduce  lead  emissions. 

The  misfueling  problem  has  already 
been  addressed  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  during 
markup  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  But  the  problem  of  air- 
borne lead  has  yet  to  be  considered  by 
Congress. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  lead 
at  high  blood  levels  is  toxic.  But  nu- 
merous studies  released  this  winter,  by 


private  organizations  as  well  as  EPA, 
reveal  startling  statistics  indicating 
that  lead  is  also  more  dangerous  at 
lower  levels  than  previously  estimated. 

In  today's  urban  areas,  airborne  lead 
exceeds  4,000  to  5,000  times  its  natural 
concentrations.  Estimates  indicate 
that  auto  emissions  account  for  35  per- 
cent to  45  percent  of  the  blood  lead 
found  in  children,  especially  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  6. 

Children  with  high  lead  blood  levels 
can  suffer  irrepairable  brain  damage, 
mental  retardation,  and  even  death. 
Children  with  low  blood  lead  levels  do 
more  poorly  on  intelligence  tests,  have 
higher  incidence  of  speech  impair- 
ment, fail  more  frequently  academical- 
ly, and  require  more  psychiatric  refer- 
rals. 

In  adults,  lead  is  known  to  damage 
the  kidney,  the  liver,  the  reproductive 
system,  blood  creation,  basic  cellular 
processes,  and  brain  functions. 

For  these  reasons  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  been  consid- 
ering a  ban  on  leaded  gasoline.  Last 
week  EPA  released  its  study  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  reducing  lead  in 
gasoline.  This  report  overwhelmingly 
supports  existing  data  on  the  health 
hazards  of  lead  and  further  outlines 
other  significant  benefits  that  would 
result  from  the  u.se  of  unleaded  gaso- 
line. A  lead  ban  appears  technological- 
ly feasible  and  more  than  justified 
from  a  cost-benefit  perspective.  By 
EPAs  estimates  we  will  save  more  in 
auto  repairs  alone  than  the  costs  of 
retrofitting  refineries  to  produce  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

As  lead  is  reduced  or  eliminated  as 
an  additive,  nontoxic  substances  must 
be  used  to  replace  it  as  an  octane  en- 
hancer. The  most  environmentally 
sound  replacement  for  lead  is  fuel  eth- 
anol.  Refineries  will  not  have  to  up- 
grade much  if  they  replace  the  lead 
additive  with  ethanol  to  achieve  the 
same  octane  rating.  Further,  fuel  eth- 
anol's  proven  performance  record  is 
accepted  by  the  major  automobile 
manufacturers  who  extend  their  war- 
ranty to  cover  vehicles  fueled  with  a 
10-percent  ethanol/gasoline  blend. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  assist  EPA  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  lead  in  the  air. 
It  amends  section  211  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  into 
commerce,  leaded  gasoline  for  high- 
way vehicle  use.  It  further  provides 
for  EPA  to  allow  limited  sales  of 
leaded  gasoline.  This  provision  will  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  those  who  own 
vehicles  with  engines  which  require 
lead  as  a  lubricant. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  Senate 
action  on  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  Thank 
you. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Airborne  Lead  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984.  • 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.  The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  Ambient  air  concentrations  of  lead 
exceed  4.000  to  5.000  times  its  natural  condi- 
tions: 

(2)  Automobile  emissions  account  for  35% 
to  45%  of  the  blood  lead  found  in  children, 
especially  those  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  six: 

13)  Lead  is  known  to  damage  the  kidney, 
liver,  the  reproductive  system,  blood  cre- 
ation, basic  cellular  process  and  brain  func- 
tions. 

(4)  Children  with  high  lead  blood  levels 
suffer  irrepairable  brain  damage,  mental  re- 
tardation and  even  death,  while  children 
with  low  lead  blood  levels  do  more  poorly  on 
intelligence  tests,  have  a  higher  incidence  of 
speech  impairment,  fail  more  frequently 
academically  and  require  more  psychiatric 
referrals: 

(5)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
under  section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  has 
made  great  strides  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  lead  used  in  gasoline: 

(6)  Because  a  significant  correlation  exists 
between  the  reduction  of  lead  in  gasoline 
and  lower  lead  blood  levels,  a  ban  on  the 
sale  of  leaded  gasoline  is  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective way  to  further  reduce  levels  of  air- 
borne lead  and  further  reduce  the  health 
hazards  of  lead. 

(b>  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  ban  the 
sale  of  leaded  gasoline  except  for  limited 
quantities  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Sec.  3.  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(h)(a)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1988.  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  introduce  into  commerce, 
leaded  gasoline  for  general  use  as  a  fuel  for 
any  highway  motor  vehicle.  Under  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  leaded  gasoline  may  be 
offered  for  limited  sales."* 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.    BoscHWiTZ.    Mr.    Abdnor. 
Mr.    Boren.    Mr.    Chafee,   Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.   Garn.   Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr. 
Hecht.   Mr.   Heinz.   Mr.   John- 
ston.  Mr.   Laxalt.   Mr.   Levin. 
Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
NicKLEs.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.      Mr.      Randolph,      Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  13,  1984.  as  'Harmon  Kil- 
lebrew  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HARMON  KILLEBREW  DAY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  Senate  joint  resolution  to 


designate  June  13  as  "Harmon  Kille- 
brew  Day." 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know. 
Harmon  Killebrew  got  his  first  start  in 
professional  baseball  in  Washington 
DC.  with  the  old  Washington  Sena- 
tors. He  was  discovered  by  former  U.S. 
Senator  Herman  Welker  of  Idaho,  who 
convinced  Clark  Griffith,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Senators,  to 
sign  the  slugging  youngster  before  his 
18th  birthday.  At  the  same  time,  in 
1954,  the  University  of  Oregon  was 
heavily  recruiting  Harmon  to  play 
quarterback  on  their  football  team. 

What  most  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
know,  is  that  Harmon  and  I  both  grew 
up  in  Payette.  ID.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  about  where  the  similarities  be- 
tween us  stop. 

I  have  never  been  compared  to  Babe 
Ruth,  but  Harmon  has  on  many  occa- 
sions. In  his  heyday.  Harmon's  home 
run  ability  was  frequently  compared 
to  the  Bambino's.  Harmon  could  hit  a 
baseball  as  far  as  anybody  and  his  leg- 
endary ability  is  marked  with  x's  in 
Bloomington's  Municipal  Stadium  so 
fans  can  gaze  and  wonder  how  any 
human  being  can  hit  a  baseball  so 
hard,  so  far,  and  so  often. 

During  his  17  full  seasons  and  parts 
of  several  others.  Harmon  led  the 
league  in  home  runs  in  7  seasons  and 
amassed  an  amazing  573  home  runs, 
fifth  among  baseball's  all-time  home 
run  leaders.  Had  he  not  been  robbed 
of  long  stretches  of  playing  time  due 
to  injury,  there  is  no  telling  what  this 
total  would  have  been.  Harmons  best 
season  was  1969  when  he  batted  .276. 
hit  49  home  runs,  had  140  runs  batted 
in.  had  a  fielding  average  of  .975.  and 
was  the  American  League's  most  valu- 
able player. 

Harmon  hit  a  home  run  every  14.2 
times  at  bat.  Only  Babe  Ruth  hit  more 
home  runs  more  frequently,  connect- 
ing every  11.76  times  at  bat.  Baseball 
purists  insist  that  the  true  test  of  a 
home  run  hitter  is  the  ratio  of  homers 
hit  to  the  number  of  times  at  bat.  or 
homer  percentage.  As  it  is  listed  in  the 
Baseball  Encyclopedia,  Babe's  homer 
percentage  was  8.5.  meaning  that  he 
hit  8' a  homers  for  every  100  official 
times  up.  In  comparison,  the  great 
Hank  Aaron  and  Willie  Mays  are  tied 
for  10th  at  6.1.  Harmon  Killebrew 
ranks  third  with  a  percentage  of  7 
homers  per  100  at  bats. 

Not  only  was  Harmon  a  great  home 
run  hitter,  but  he  was  an  extremely 
versatile  player,  willing  and  able  to 
play  almost  any  position  on  the  field. 
When  the  Senators  moved  from  Wash- 
ington to  Minneapolis.  Harmon  ar- 
rived as  a  second  baseman.  He  was 
soon  switched  to  third  base,  then 
became  the  team's  regular  left  fielder. 
Later,  he  was  moved  back  to  first  base 
and  then  again  back  to  third. 

Harmon  certainly  was  not  being 
shuffled  around  in  an  effort  to  shuffle 
him  out  the  door.  Because  of  his  im- 
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mense  talent  the  team  was  able  to 
move  him  around  to  whatever  position 
they  needed  him  the  most.  His  versa- 
tility was  so  great  that  he  is  honored 
by  being  the  first  major  leaguer  to 
have  been  selected  to  the  All  Star 
team  at  three  positions— first  base, 
third  base,  and  left  field.  Harmon  was 
also  a  member  of  13  All  Star  teams. 

Earlier  this  year,  Harmon  Killebrew 
was  bestowed  the  highest  honor  in 
baseball:  he  was  elected  to  baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame  and  will  stand  promi- 
nently among  baseball's  greats  in 
Cooperstown.  During  his  career  in 
Wcishington.  some  knew  him  as  "the 
Senator's  Senator  ". 

Since  his  retirement,  Harmon  has 
been  very  active  in  several  worthy 
causes,  the  most  prominent  has  been 
the  Danny  Thompson  Leukemia  Foun- 
dation. Danny  Thompson  was  a  second 
baseman  for  the  Minnesota  Twins  who 
died  of  leukemia  at  the  age  of  26.  In 
the  few  years  since  Harmon  Killebrew 
and  former  Congressman  Ralph  Har- 
ding started  the  foundation  it  has 
raised  o\er  $400,000  for  leukemia  re- 
search. The  money  is  raised  primarily 
through  the  Danny  Thompson  Memo- 
rial golf  tournament  held  annually  in 
Sun  Valley.  Idaho. 

While  I  enjoy  the  game  of  baseball 
as  much  as  anybody.  I  do  not  have  an 
eye  for  baseball  talent  like  my  former 
colleague.  Senator  Welker.  However.  I 
do  have  an  eye  for  a  truly  fine  human 
being  and  that  is  Harmon  Killebrew.  I 
am  proud  to  offer  this  resolution  hon- 
oring my  good  friend  Harmon  Kille- 
brew. and  ask  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  13.  1984  as 
"Harmon  Killebrew  Day." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  285 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  was  named  to 
Major  League  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  on 
January  10.  1984: 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  was  a 
member  of  11  American  League  All-Slar 
squads  and  was  the  first  American  League 
player  elected  at  three  positions— first  and 
third  bases  and  the  outfield; 

Whereas  next  to  Babe  Ruth.  Harmon  Kil- 
lebrew is  the  most  prolific  home  run  hitter 
in  American  League  history; 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  had  eight  sea- 
sons of  at  least  40  home  runs  and  eight 
years  of  110  runs  batted  in; 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  was  the 
American  League's  Most  "Valuable  Player  in 
1969.  when  he  hit  49  home  runs,  had  140 
runs  batted  in.  and  had  a  fielding  average  of 
.975; 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  hit  four  home 
runs  in  one  double  header; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  13.  1984. 
is  designated  "Harmon  Killebrew  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
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issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  McClure 
in  introducing  this  resolution  declar- 
ing June  13,  1984,  Harmon  Killebrew 
Day. 

The  history  of  American  baseball 
and  baseball  in  Minnesota  would  not 
be  complete  without  including  the  re- 
nowned name  of  Harmon  Clayton  Kil- 
lebrew. His  professional  baseball 
career,  spanning  2'/^  decades,  proved 
him  to  be  one  of  America's  outstand- 
ing athletes  of  the  century.  Playing 
for  the  Minnesota  Twins  from  1961  to 
1975.  he  led  the  team  to  win  the  Amer- 
ican League  pennant  in  1965  and  on  to 
the  World  Series  against  the  Los  An- 
geles Dodgers.  Playing  in  more  than  a 
half  dozen  All  Star  games  the  twins' 
star  hitter  was  the  10th  major  legaue 
batter  to  pass  the  500  home  run  mark 
in  August  1971.  Nicknamed  "Killer " 
by  his  fans.  Harmon  earned  the  dis- 
tinction of  "most  valuable  player  "  for 
the  American  League  in  1969.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Harmon  recently  re- 
ceived an  honor  he  so  richly  deserves, 
that  is,  being  voted  into  the  baseball 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Summers  in  Minnesota  were  not 
complete  without  a  trip  on  a  sunny 
day  to  Met  Stadium  to  watch  the 
Twins  play  baseball.  Inevitably,  the 
point  would  come  in  the  game  when 
Harmon  Killebrew  would  step  up  to 
the  plate.  The  excitement  swept 
through  the  crowd  like  a  prairie  fire. 
The  anticipation  that  Killebrew  would 
hit  yet  another  home  run  brought  the 
fans  back  again  and  again  and  made 
them  devoted  fans  of  both  Harmon 
Killebrew  and  the  Minnesota  Twins. 
Harmon  was  a  team  player,  his  loyalty 
and  determination  were  an  example 
for  his  teammates. 

Today,  Harmon  Killebrew  remains 
one  of  baseball's  legendary  superstars 
whose  name  will  always  be  equated 
with  excellence  in  the  world  of  Ameri- 
can sports.# 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  269.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  silver  from  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  through  the  issu- 
ance of  silver  coins. 

S.  1201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1201.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  semi- 
conductor chips  and  masks  against  un- 
authorized duplication,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names    of   the    Senator    from    North 


Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1651,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  presumption  of  service 
connection  to  be  estabished  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  "Veterans'  Affairs  for 
certain  diseases  of  certain  veterans  ex- 
posed to  dioxin  or  radiation  during 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  require 
the  administrator  to  develop,  through 
process  of  public  participation  and 
subject  to  judicial  review,  regulations 
specifying  standards  for  the  presump- 
tions applicable  to  the  resolution  of 
claims  for  disability  compensation 
based  on  such  exposures:  to  require 
that  such  regulations  address  certain 
specified  diseases:  and  to  require  that 
all  claimants  for  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion benefits  be  given  the  benefit  of 
every  reasonable  doubt  in  claims  adju- 
dications, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1884 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1884,  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Irrigation  District  of  cer- 
tain repayment  obligations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2207.  a  bill  to  amend  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assure,  through  mandatory  income 
withholding,  incentive  payments  to 
States,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
child  support  enforcement  program, 
that  all  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance  in  secur- 
ing financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  assistance  re- 
gardless of  their  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  withdrawn  as  cospon- 
.sors  of  S.  2266.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Feder- 
al charter  to  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc. 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2374.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  5  years  for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program,  for  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and 
for  the  Head  Start  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2422.  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
planning  grants.  demonstration 
grants,  and  formula  grants  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2476.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pay  in- 
crejLse  for  article  III  judges  subject  to 
salary  adjustments  pursuant  to  section 
461  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

S.  2490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2490.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  228,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  20.  1984. 
through  May  26.  1984  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Awareness  Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246,  a 
joint  resolution  strongly  urging  the 
President  to  secure  a  full  accounting 
of  Americans  captured  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  254,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  Oeteber  1984 
as  "National  Downs  Syndrome 
Month". 

senate  joint  resolution  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
258,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  24  through  June  30,  1984 
as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week". 
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senate  joint  resolution  270  1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for     in  fi-scal  year  1985;  to  reduce  budget  author- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the     discretionary  Federal  programs  which  does     ity  by  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986;  and 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  270.  a  joint  re.solu- 
tion  designating  the  week  of  July  1 
through  July  8.  1984.  as  National 
Duck  Stamp  Week"  and  1984  as  the 
"Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Duck  Stamp". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
279.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  11.  1984.  through 
November  17.  1984.  as  Women  in  Ag- 
riculture Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
283,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  7.  1984.  as  "National 
Arson  Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  284.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning September  2.  1984.  as  "Nation- 
al School  Age  Child  Care  Awareness 
Week". 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  127.  a  resolution  to 
make  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


UMI 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3034 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

SEVEN  AND  ONE-HAU  PERCENT 
REDUCTION  IN  SPENDING  REQUIRED 
Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  if 
such  concurrent  resolution  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 


1987,  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
discretionary  Federal  programs  which  does 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  by  law  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984  multiplied  by  92.5  percent. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sub.section,  the 
term  ■discretionary  Federal  program" 
means  any  Federal  program  other  than— 

(A)  a  program  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code:  and 

(B)  a  program  for  which  spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law. 

(c)(1)  A  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  set  forth 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  a  total  amount  of  budget  authority  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  under  spending 
authority  (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974) 
provided  by  law  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  budget 
authority  provided  for  such  payments  for 
fiscal  year  1984  multiplied  by  90.5  percent. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  provided 
for  payments  under  spending  authority  pro- 
vided by  titles  II  and  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

(d)  To  carry  out  subsection  (c).  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  shall  contain  provisions  to  require  the 
committees  described  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(10)  of  this  subsection  to  submit,  by  June  1, 
1984.  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  accordance  with 
such  clauses.  After  receiving  those  recom- 
mendations, the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  reconciliation 
bill,  or  resolution,  or  both,  carrying  out  all 
such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $6,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $8,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $10,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  I^w  93-344,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $4,600,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1987. 

(3 1  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$11,900,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $13,400,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $14,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authorty  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,600,000,000 


in  fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,000,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987, 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(0(2)0  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $900,000,000  in  fi.scal  year  1985:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $900,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  900.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  .section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(9)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
•section  401(0(2)0  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
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COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3035 

Mr,  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Binga- 
man.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Roth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  3027  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE      -COMPETITION  IN 
CONTRACTING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.    .01.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of  1984". 


Subtitle  A— Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949 

COMPETITIVE  AND  NONCOMPETITIVE 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  303  (41  U.S.C. 
253)  and  the  heading  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"COMPETITION  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
executive  agencies  shall  use  competitive 
procedures  in  making  contracts  for  property 
or  services.  Executive  agencies  shall  use  ad- 
vance procurement  planning  and  market  re- 
,search  and  shall  prepare  specifications  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  ef- 
fective competition  with  due  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  or  .services  to  be  ac- 
quired. Executive  agencies  shall  use  the 
competitive  procedure  or  combination  of 
competitive  procedures  that  is  best  suited 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  procure- 
ment action  and  shall  specify  its  needs  and 
solicit  bids  or  proposals  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  achieve  effective  competition  for 
the  contract. 

"(b)  An  executive  agency  may  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  property  or  services  in 
order  to  establish  or  maintain  any  alterna- 
tive source  or  sources  of  supply  under  this 
title  using  competitive  procedures  but  ex- 
cluding a  particular  source  for  that  property 
or  .services  if  the  executive  agency  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  (1)  increase  or 
maintain  competition  and  would  likely 
result  in  reduced  overall  costs  for  such  pro- 
curement, or  for  any  anticipated  procure- 
ment, of  such  property  or  .services,  (2)  be  in 
the  interest  of  industrial  mobilization  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency,  or  (3)  be  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  in  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  an  essential  research  ca- 
pability to  be  provided  by  an  educational  or 
other  nonprofit  institution  or  a  research 
and  development  center  funded  by  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Procurement  regulations  shall  include 
special  simplified  procedures  and  forms  for 
small  purchases  to  facilitate  making  small 
purchases  efficiently  and  economically. 

"(d)  For  other  than  small  purchases,  an 
executive  agency,  when  using  competitive 
procedures— 

"(1)  shall  solicit  sealed  bids  when— 

"(A)  time  permits  the  solicitation,  submis- 
sion, and  evaluation  of  sealed  bids: 

"(B)  the  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  price-related  factors; 

"(C)  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct  discus- 
sions with  the  responding  sources  about 
their  bids:  and 

"(D)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
receiving  more  than  one  sealed  bid; 

"(2)  shall  request  competitive  proposals 
when  sealed  bids  are  not  required  under 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 

"(e)  An  executive  agency  may  use  non- 
competitive procedures  only  when— 

"(1)  the  property  or  services  needed  by 
the  Government  are  available  from  only  one 
source  and  no  other  type  of  property  or 
services  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  execu- 
tive agency: 

"(2)  the  executive  agency's  need  for  the 
property  or  services  is  of  such  unusual  and 
compelling  urgency  that  the  Government 
would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  delay  as- 
sociated with  using  competitive  procedures; 

"(3)  it  is  necessary  to  award  the  contract 
to  a  particular  source  or  sources  in  order  to 


(A)  maintain  a  facility,  producer,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  supplier  available  (or  fur- 
nishing property  or  services  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  (B)  achieve  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency, 
or  (C)  establish  or  maintain  an  essential  re- 
search capability  to  be  provided  by  an  edu- 
cational or  other  nonprofit  institution  or  a 
research  and  development  center  funded  bv 
the  United  States: 

•(4)  the  terms  of  any  international  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  foreign  government  or 
international  organization,  or  the  directions 
of  any  foreign  government  reimbursing  the 
executive  agency  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property  or  services  for 
such  government,  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing the  use  of  noncompetitive  procedures: 

"(5)  a  statute  authorizes  or  requires  that 
the  procurement  be  made  through  another 
executive  agency  or  from  a  specified  source 
or  the  agency's  need  is  for  a  brand-name 
commercial  item  for  authorized  resale;  or 

"(6)  the  disclosure  of  the  executive  agen- 
cy's needs  to  more  than  one  source  would 
compromise  the  national  security. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)— 

"(1)  property  or  services  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  available  from  a  source  if  such 
source  has  the  capability  to  produce  the 
property  or  deliver  the  service  in  accordance 
with  the  Government's  specifications  and 
delivery  schedule:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  the  procurement  of 
technical  or  special  property  which  has  re- 
quired a  substantial  initial  investment  or  an 
extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  where  it  is  likely  that  produc- 
tion by  a  source  other  than  the  original 
source  would  result  in  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  reason  of  duplication  of  in- 
vestment or  would  result  in  duplication  of 
necessary  preparation  which  would  unduly 
delay  the  procurement  of  the  property,  the 
property  may  be  deemed  to  be  available 
only  from  the  initial  source  and  may  be  pro- 
cured through  noncompetiti\e  procedures. 

"(g)  An  executive  agency  may  not  award  a 
contract  using  noncompetitive  procedures 
unless— 

■  (1)  the  use  of  such  procedures  has  been 
justified  in  writing:  and 

"(2)  a  notice  has  been  published  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  pursuant  to  .section 
313  and  all  bids  or  proposals  received  in  re- 
sponse to  such  notice  have  been  considered 
by  such  executive  agency. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  the  following 
laws,  purchases  or  contracts  made  under 
this  title  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  made 
with  sealed  bid  procedures: 

■•(1)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
June  30,  1936  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
■Walsh-Healey  Act)  (41  U,S.C.  35-45). 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  March  3,  1931 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act)  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  ". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  .section  309  (41 
U.S.C.  259)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  term  executive  agency'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act    (41    U.S.C.    403(a)),    except    that    such 


term  does  not  include  the  departments  or 
establishments  specified  in  section  2303(a) 
Of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  The  term  "competitive  procedures' 
means  procedures  under  which  an  executive 
agency  enters  into  a  contract  after  soliciting 
sealed  bids  or  competitive  proposals  from 
more  than  one  source  that  is  capable  of  sat- 
isfying the  needs  of  the  executive  agency. 

"(d)  The  term  "noncompetitive  proce- 
dures' means  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures. 

"(e)  The  term  small  purchase'  means  any 
purchase  or  contract  which  does  not  exceed 
$25,000.  A  proposed  procurement  shall  not 
be  divided  into  several  procurements  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  using  the  small 
purchase  procedures.  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections; 

"SOLICITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  Each  solicitation  under 
this  title  shall  include  specifications 
which— 

"(A)  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  exec 
utive  agency,  permit  effective  competition: 
and 

"(B)  include  restrictive  provisions  or  con- 
ditions only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satis- 
fy such  needs  or  as  authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  type  of  specification  included  in  any  so- 
licitation shall  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
needs  of  the  executive  agency  and  the 
market  available  to  satisfy  such  needs.  Sub- 
ject to  such  needs,  specifications  may  be 
stated  in  terms  of — 

"(A)  function  so  that  a  variety  of  products 
or  services  may  qualify; 

"(B)  performance,  including  specifications 
of  the  range  of  acceptable  characteristics  or 
of  the  minimum  acceptable  standards:  or 

"(C)  design  requirements. 

"(b)  Each  solicitation  for  sealed  bids  or 
competiti'c  proposals  other  than  for  small 
purchases  shall  at  a  minimum  include,  in 
addition  to  the  specifications  described  in 
sub.section  (a)— 

"(Da  statement  of — 

"(A)  all  significant  factors,  including 
price,  which  the  executive  agency  reason- 
ably expects  to  consider  in  evaluating  sealed 
bids  or  competitive  proposals:  and 

"(B)  the  relative  importance  aissigned  to 
each  of  those  factors: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  sealed  bids— 

"(A)  a  statement  that  sealed  bids  will  be 
evaluated  witliout  discussions  with  the  bid- 
ders: and 

"(B)  the  time  and  place  for  the  opening  of 
the  sealed  bids;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  competitive  proposals— 

"(A)  a  statement  that  the  proposals  are 
intended  to  be  evaluated  with,  and  awards 
made  after  discussions  with  the  offerors  but 
might  be  evaluated  and  awarded  without 
discussions  with  the  offerors:  and 

"(B)  the  time  and  place  for  submission  of 
proposals. 

"EVALUATION  AND  AWARD 

"Sec  312.  (a)  An  executive  agency  shall 
evaluate  sealed  bids  and  competitive  propos- 
als based  solely  on  the  factors  specified  in 
the  solicitation. 

"(b)  All  sealed  bids  or  competitive  propos- 
als received  in  response  to  a  solicitation  may 
be  rejected  if  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  determines  that  such  action  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

"(c)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  opened  publicly 
at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  solicita- 
tion. The  executive  agency  shall  evaluate 
the  bids  without  discussions  with  the  bid- 
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ders  and  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  award  a  contract  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  the  responsible  bidder  whose 
bid  conforms  to  the  solicitation  and  is  most 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  solely 
considering  the  price  and  the  other  factors 
included  in  the  solicitation  under  section 
311(b)(1).  The  award  of  a  contract  shall  be 
made  by  transmitting  written  notice  of  the 
award  to  the  successful  bidder. 

•■(d)(1)  The  executive  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate competitive  proposals  and  may  award  a 
contract— 

■(A I  after  discussions  conducted  with  the 
offerors  at  any  lime  after  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posals and  prior  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract; or 

■■(B)  without  discussions  with  the  offerors 
beyond  discussions  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minor  clarification  where  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of 
effective  competition  or  accurate  prior  cost 
experience  with  the  product  or  service  that 
acceptance  of  an  initial  proposal  without 
discussions  would  result  in  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices. 

■(2)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  executive 
agency  shall  conduct,  before  such  award, 
written  or  oral  discussions  with  all  responsi- 
ble offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  a 
competitive  range,  price  and  other  evalua- 
tion factors  considered. 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  executive 
agency  shall  award  the  contract  based  on 
the  proposals  as  received  (and  as  clarified,  if 
necessary,  in  discussions  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  minor  clarification). 

■■(4)  The  executive  agency  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b).  award 
a  contract  with  reasonable  promptness  to 
the  responsible  offeror  whose  proposal  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 
considering  price  and  the  other  factors  in- 
cluded in  the  solicitation  under  section 
311(b)(1).  The  executive  agency  shall  award 
the  contract  by  transmitting  written  notice 
of  the  award  to  such  offeror  and  shall 
promptly  notify  all  other  offerors  of  the  re- 
jection of  their  proposals. 

"(ei  If  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
considers  that  any  bid  or  proposal  evidences 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  he  shall 
refer  the  bid  or  proposal  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action. 

••PROCUREMENT  NOTICE 

■'Sec.  313.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section 'O— 

"(A)  an  executive  agency  intending  to  so- 
licit bids  or  proposals  for  a  contract  for 
property  or  services  at  a  price  expected  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b);  and 

••(B)  an  executive  agency  awarding  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  at  a  price  ex- 
ceeding $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  an- 
nouncing such  award  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  subcontract  under  such  contract. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  promptly  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  each  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

•■(3)  Whenever  an  executive  agency  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (IxA)  to  furnish  a 
notice  of  a  solicitation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  such  executive  agency  may 
not— 

•■(A)  issue  such  solicitation  earlier  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; or 


•■(B>  establish  a  deadline  for  the  submis- 
sion of  all  bids  or  proposals  in  response  to 
such  solicitation  that  is  earlier  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  solicita- 
tion is  issued. 

•■(b)  Each  notice  required  by  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  shall  include— 

•■(1)  an  accurate  description  of  the  proper- 
ty or  services  to  be  contracted  for.  which  de- 
scription is  not  unnecessarily  restrictive  of 
competition; 

■(2)  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  executive  agency  who 
may  be  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  the  solicitation; 

■■(3)  a  statement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid.  proposal,  or  quotation  which 
shall  be  considered  by  the  executive  agency; 
and 

■■(4)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  using 
noncompetitive  procedures,  a  statement  of 
the  reason  justifying  the  u.se  of  noncompeti- 
tive procedures  and  the  identity  of  the  in- 
tended source. 

•■(c)(1)  A  notice  is  not  required  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  if— 

••(A)  the  notice  would  disclose  the  execu- 
tive agency's  needs  and  the  disclosure  of 
such  needs  would  compromise  the  national 
security;  or 

■•(B>  the  proposed  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement would  result  from  acceptance  of 
an  unsolicited  research  proposal  that  dem- 
onstrates a  unique  or  innovative  research 
concept  and  the  publication  of  any  notice  of 
such  unsolicited  research  proposal  would 
disclose  the  originality  of  thought  or  inno- 
vativeness  of  the  proposed  research  or  pro- 
prietary data  associated  with  the  proposal. 

•■(2)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  (A)  do  not  apply— 

■•(A)  to  any  procurement  under  conditions 
described  in  clause  (2),  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 303(ei;  and 

•■(B)  in  the  case  of  any  procurement  for 
which  the  head  of  the  executive  agency  car- 
rying out  such  procurement  makes  a  deter- 
mination in  writing,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, that  it  is  not  appropriate  or 
reasonable  to  publish  a  notice  before  issuing 
a  solicitation. 

•RECORD  REQUIREMENTS 

•'Sec  314.  (a)  Each  executive  agency  shall 
establish  and  maintain  for  a  period  of  five 
years  a  record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  the  pro- 
curements, other  than  small  purchases,  in 
such  fiscal  year  in  which— 

■■(1)  noncompetitive  procedures  were  used; 
and 

••(2)  only  one  bid  or  proposal  was  received 
after  competitive  procedures  were  used. 

•■(b)  The  record  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include,  with  respect  to  each 
procurement— 

■•(1)  information  identifying  the  source  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded; 

••(2)  the  property  or  services  obtained  by 
the  Government  under  the  procurement; 

■•(3)  the  total  cost  of  the  procurement; 

•■(4)  the  reason  under  section  303(e)  for 
the  use  of  noncompetitive  procedures;  and 

■■(5)  the  position  of  the  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  agency  who  required 
and  approved  the  use  of  noncompetitive 
procedures  in  such  procurement. 

■•(C)  The  information  included  in  the 
record  established  and  maintained  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  shall 
be  entered  in  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  referred  to  in  section  6(d)(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  405(d)(4)).". 


(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  303  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  303.  Competition  requirements.'; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  310  the  following  new  items: 

•Sec.  311.  Solicitation  requirements. 

"Sec.  312.  Evaluation  of  bids;  awards. 
•Sec.  313.  Procurement  notice. 

•Sec.  314.  Record  requirements."'. 
COST  AND  PRICING  DATA 

Sec  12.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  254)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  A  prime  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  the  circumstances  listed 
below,  and  shall  be  required  to  certify  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  he  submitted  was  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current— 

■■(A)  prior  to  the  award  of  any  prime  con- 
tract under  this  title  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures  where  the  contract 
price  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000; 

■•(B)  prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  for  which  the  price 
adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000. 
or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  the  agency; 

■■(C)  prior  to  the  award  of  a  subcontract  at 
any  tier,  where  the  prime  contractor  ahd 
each  higher  tier  subcontractor  have  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  if  the 
price  of  such  subcontract  is  expected  to 
exceed  $100,000;  or 

■•(D)  prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  to  a  subcontract  cov- 
ered by  clause  (C),  for  which  the  price  ad- 
justment is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000,  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

■■(2)  Any  prime  contract  or  change  or 
modification  thereto  under  which  a  certifi- 
cate is  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  the  price  to  the 
Government,  including  profit  or  fee,  shall 
be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  significant  sums 
by  which  it  may  be  determined  by  the  exec- 
utive agency  that  such  price  was  increased 
because  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
required  to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  fur- 
nished cost  or  pricing  data  which,  as  of  a 
date  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
(Which  date  shall  be  as  close  to  the  date  of 
agreement  on  the  price  as  is  practicable), 
was  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  noncurrent. 

••(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  and  currency  of  cost 
or  pricing  data  required  to  be  submitted  by 
this  subsection,  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  head  of  the  agency  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  have  the  right,  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  after  final  payment  under  the 
contract  or  subcontract,  to  examine  all 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data 
of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  related 
to  the  proposal  for  the  contract,  the  discus- 
sions conducted  on  the  proposal  under  this 
chapter,  pricing,  or  performance  of  the  con- 
tract or  subcontract. 

■•(4)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
need  not  be  applied  to  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts where  the  price  is  based  on  adequate 
price  competition,  established  catalog  or 
market  prices  of  commercial  items  sold  in 
substantial  quantities  to  the  general  public, 
prices  set  by  law  or  regulation  or,  in  excep- 


tional cases  where  the  head  of  the  executive 
agency  determines  that  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  may  be  waived  and  states  in 
writing  his  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ly and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  251  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  302  (41  U.S.C.  252)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  in 
subsection  (b); 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c).  (d).  and 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(c)(1)  This  title  does  not  (A)  authorize 
the  erection,  repair,  or  furnishing  of  any 
public  building  or  public  improvement,  but 
such  authorization  shall  be  required  in  the 
-same  manner  as  heretofore,  or  (B)  permit 
any  contract  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  buildings,  roads,  sidewalks,  sewers,  mains. 
or  similar  items  using  other  than  .sealed  bid 
procedures  under  .section  303(d)(1).  if  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  section  303(d)(1) 
apply  or  the  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  United  States. 

■•(2)  Section  303(d)(1)  does  not  require  the 
use  of  sealed  bid  procedures  in  cases  in 
which  section  204(e)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  applies.";  and 

<C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (d); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  .section 
304  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS  "; 

(3)  in  section  3204  (41  U.S.C.  254)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■negotiated  pursuant 
to  section  302(c)'"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"awarded  using  other  than  sea'fd  bid  proce- 
dures'"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  pursuant 
to  section  302(c)""  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"awarded  after  using  other  than  sealed  bid 
procedures"";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "negotiated  without 
advertising  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
in  this  Act""  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "award- 
ed after  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures"; 

(4)  in  section  307  (41  U.S.C.  257)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  and  except"'  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except"; 

(B)  by  striking  our  subsection  (b); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "by  paragraphs  (11)- 
(13).  or  (14)  of  section  302(c).""  in  subsection 
(c); 

<D)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b);  and 
(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  302(c)  without  advertising,"'  in 
section  308  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"made  or  awarded  after  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures"";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "section  302(0(15)  of 
this  title  without  regard  to  the  advertising 
requirements  of  sections  302(c)  and  303."  In 
section  310  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  other 
than  sealed  bid  procedures.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  304  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"Sec.  304.  Contract  requirements."". 
Subtitle  B— Amendments  to  Title  10.  United 
States  Code 

COMPETITIVE  AND  NONCOMPETITIVE 
PROCEDURES 

Sec  21.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2302— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  Secretary,  any 
Deputy  Secretary,  any  Under  Secretary,  or 
any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense:'  after 

"means"  in  clause  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  2302  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

••(2)  Agency"  means  any  department  or  es- 
tablishment specified  in  section  2303(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  "Competitive  procedures"  means  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  head  of  an  agency 
enters  into  a  contract  after  soliciting  sealed 
bids  or  competitive  proposals  from  more 
than  one  source  that  is  capable  of  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  agency. 

"(4)  "Noncompetitive  procedures'  means 
procedures  other  than  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

"(5)  Small  purchase'  means  any  purchase 
or  contract  which  does  not  exceed  $25,000. 
A  proposed  procurement  shall  not  be  divid- 
ed into  several  procurements  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  using  small  purchase  proce- 
dures."; 

(2)  in  -section  2303(a)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3). 
(4).  and  (5)  as  clauses  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5).  and 
(6).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  clause  (2)  (as  re- 
designated by  subclau.se  (A))  the  following: 

■■(  1 )  The  Department  of  Defense."'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  sections  2304  and  2305 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"S  2304.  ("itmpptition  requirements 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  the  head  of  an  agency  shall  use  com- 
petitive procedures  in  making  contracts  for 
property  or  services.  The  head  of  an  agency 
shall  use  advance  procurement  planning 
and  market  research  and  shall  prepare  spec- 
ifications in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
to  obtain  effective  competition  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  properly  or  serv- 
ices to  be  acquired.  The  head  of  an  agency 
shall  use  the  competitive  procedure  of  com- 
bination of  competitive  procedures  thai  is 
best  suited  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
procurement  action  and  shall  specify  the 
needs  of  the  agency  and  solicit  bids  or  pro- 
posals in  a  manner  designed  lo  achieve  ef- 
fective competition  for  the  contract. 

■■(b)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  property  or  services 
in  order  lo  establish  or  maintain  any  alter- 
native source  or  sources  of  supply  under 
this  title  using  competitive  procedures  but 
excluding  a  particular  source  for  that  prop- 
erty or  services  if  such  head  of  an  agency 
determines  that  to  do  so  would  ( 1 )  increase 
or  maintain  competition  and  would  likely 
result  in  reduced  overall  costs  for  such  pro- 
curement, or  for  any  anticipated  procure- 
ment, of  property  or  services.  (2)  be  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  mobilization  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency,  or  (3)  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense  in  establishing  or 
maintaining  an  essential  research  capability 
to  be  provided  by  an  educational  or  other 
nonprofit  institution  or  a  research  and  de- 
velopment center  funded  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Procurement  regulations  shall  include 
special  simplified  procedures  and  forms  for 


small  purchases  to  facilitate  making  small 
purchases  efficiently  and  economically. 

"(d)  For  other  than  small  purchases,  the 
head  of  an  agency,  when  using  competitive 
procedures— 

"■(  1 )  shall  solicit  sealed  bids  when— 

"(A)  time  permits  the  solicitation,  submis- 
sion, and  evaluation  of  sealed  bids; 

"(B)  the  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  price-related  factors; 

"(C)  it  is  not  necessary  to  conduct  discus- 
sions with  the  responding  sources  about 
their  bids;  and 

"(D)  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  sealed  bid;  and 

"■'2)  shall  request  competitive  proposals 
from  responding  sources  when  sealed  bids 
are  not  required  under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(e)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  use  non- 
competitive procedures  only  when— 

■(1)  the  properly  or  services  needed  by 
the  Government  are  available  from  only  one 
source  and  no  other  type  of  property  or 
services  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  agency; 

"(2)  the  agencys  need  for  the  properly  or 
services  is  of  such  unusual  and  compelling 
urgency  that  the  Government  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  delay  associated  with 
using  competitive  procedures; 

'■(3)  it  is  necessary  to  award  the  contract 
to  a  particular  source  or  sources  in  order  to 
(A)  maintain  a  facility,  producer,  manufac- 
turer, or  other  supplier  available  for  fur- 
nishing property  or  services  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  (B)  achieve  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  case  of  such  an  emergency, 
or  (C)  establish  or  maintain  an  essential  re- 
search capability  to  be  provided  by  an  edu- 
cational or  other  nonprofit  institution  or  a 
research  and  development  center  funded  by 
the  United  States; 

"(4)  the  terms  of  any  international  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  Slates 
Government  and  a  foreign  government  or 
international  organization,  or  the  directions 
of  any  foreign  government  reimbursing  the 
agency  for  the  cost  of  the  procurement  of 
the  property  or  services  for  such  govern- 
ment, have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  use  of 
noncompetitive  procedures; 

"  (5)  a  statute  authorizes  or  requires  that 
the  procurement  be  made  through  another 
agency  or  from  a  specified  source;  or  the 
agency"s  need  is  for  a  brand-name  commer- 
cial item  for  authorized  resale;  or 

"(6)  the  disclosure  of  the  agency's  needs 
to  more  than  one  source  would  compromise 
the  national  security. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)(  1 )  of  this  section  hereof— 

"(1)  property  or  services  shall  be  consid- 
ered lo  be  available  from  a  source  if  such 
source  has  the  capability  to  produce  the 
property  or  deliver  the  service  in  accordance 
with  the  Government's  specifications  and 
delivery  schedule;  and 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  the  procurement  of 
technical  or  special  property  which  has  re- 
quired a  substantial  initial  investment  or  an 
extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  where  it  is  likely  that  produc- 
tion by  a  source  other  than  the  original 
source  would  result  in  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  reason  of  duplication  of  in- 
vestment or  would  result  in  duplication  of 
necessary  preparation  which  would  unduly 
delay  the  procurement  of  the  property,  the 
property  may  be  deemed  to  be  available 
only  from  the  initial  source  and  may  be  pro- 
cured through  noncompetitive  procedures. 

"(g)  The  head  of  an  agency  may  not 
award  a  contract  using  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures unless— 
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••<1)  the  use  of  such  procedures  has  been 
justified  in  writing:  and 

"(2)  a  notice  has  been  published  with  re- 
spect to  such  contract  pursuant  to  section 
2305<c)  of  this  title  and  all  bids  or  proposals 
received  in  response  to  such  notice  have 
been  considered  by  such  head  of  an  agency. 

■(h)  For  the  purposes  of  the  following 
laws,  purchases  or  contracts  made  under 
this  chapter  using  other  than  sealed  bid 
procedures  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
made  with  sealed  bid  procedures: 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  other  purposes',  approved  June 
30,  1936  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
•Walsh-Healey  Act)  (41  U.S.C.  35-45). 

■■(2)  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  March  3.  1931 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  'Davis-Bacon 
Act' I  '40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5). 

"<)  2'M)r>.  Solicitation,  evaluation,  and  award  proce- 
dures: notice  retjuiremenis 

'•(a)(1)(A)  Each  solicitation  under  this 
title  shall  include  specifications  which— 

"(i)  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
agency,  permit  effective  competition:  and 

"(ii)  include  restrictive  provisions  or  condi- 
tions only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy 
such  needs  or  as  authorized  by  law. 

"(B>  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  type  of  specifica- 
tion inclucled  in  any  solicitation  shall 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  the 
agency  and  the  market  available  to  satisfy 
such  needs.  Subject  to  such  needs,  specifica- 
tions may  be  slated  in  terms  of— 

"(i)  functions  so  that  a  variety  of  products 
or  services  may  qualify: 

"(ii)  performance,  including  specifications 
of  the  range  of  acceptable  characteristics  or 
of  the  minimum  acceptable  standards:  or 
"(iii)  design  requirements. 

"(2)  Each  solicitation  for  sealed  bids  or 
competitive  proposals  other  than  for  small 
purchases  shall  at  a  minimum  include,  in 
addition  to  the  specifications  described  in 
paragraph  '  1 )  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  a  statement  of— 

"(i)  all  significant  factors,  including  price, 
which  the  executive  agency  reasonably  ex- 
pects to  consider  in  evaluating  sealed  bids  or 
competitive  proposals:  and 

"(ii)  the  relative  importance  assigned  to 
each  of  those  factors: 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  sealed  bids— 

"(i)  a  statement  that  sealed  bids  will  be 
evaluated  without  discussions  with  the  bid- 
ders: and 

"(ii)  the  time  and  place  for  the  opening  of 
the  sealed  bids:  and 

"■(C)  in  the  case  of  competitive  proposals— 

"(i)  a  statement  that  the  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  be  evaluated  with,  and  awards 
made  after,  discussions  with  the  offerors 
but  might  be  evaluated  and  awarded  with- 
out discussions  with  the  offerors:  and 

"(ii)  the  time  and  place  for  submission  of 
proposals. 

■"(b)(1)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate sealed  bids  and  competitive  proposals 
based  solely  on  the  factors  specified  in  the 
solicitation. 

'■(2)  All  sealed  bids  or  competitive  propos- 
als received  in  response  to  a  solicitation  may 
be  rejected  if  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 


■■(3)  Sealed  bids  shall  be  open  publicly  at 
the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  solicitation. 
The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evaluate  the 
bids  without  discussions  with  the  bidders 
and  shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  award  a  contract  with 
reasonable  promptness  to  the  responsible 
bidder  whose  bid  conforms  to  the  solicita- 
tion and  is  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  solely  considering  the  price  and  the 
other  factors  included  in  the  solicitation 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section. 
The  award  of  a  contract  shall  be  made  by 
transmitting  written  notice  of  the  award  to 
the  successful  bidder. 

■■(4)(A)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  evalu- 
ate competitive  proposals  and  may  award  a 
contract  — 

"(ii  after  discussions  conducted  v.ith  the 
offerors  at  any  time  after  receipt  of  the  pro- 
posals and  prior  to  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract: or 

(ii)  without  discussions  with  the  offerors 
beyond  discussions  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minor  clarification  where  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of 
effective  competition  or  accurate  prior  cost 
experience  with  the  product  or  service  that 
acceptance  of  an  initial  proposal  without 
discussions  would  result  in  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  head  of  an  agency  shall  conduct, 
before  such  award,  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions with  all  responsible  offerors  who 
submit  proposals  within  a  competitive 
range,  price  and  other  evaluation  factors 
considered. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  award  of  a  contract 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  head  of  an  agency  shall  award 
the  contract  based  on  the  proposals  received 
(and  as  clarified,  if  necessary,  in  discussions 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  minor  clarifi- 
cation). 

■•(D)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, award  a  contract  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  the  responsible  offeror  whose 
proposal  is  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  solely  considering  price  and  other 
factors  included  in  the  solicitation  under 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section.  The 
head  of  the  agency  shall  award  the  contract 
by  transmitting  written  notice  of  the  award 
to  such  offeror  and  shall  promptly  notify  all 
other  offerors  of  the  rejection  of  their  pro- 
posals. 

■■(5)  If  the  head  of  an  agency  considers 
that  any  bid  or  proposal  evidences  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  he  shall  refer  the 
bid  or  proposal  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action. 

■■(c)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection— 

■■(i)  the  head  of  an  agency  intending  to  so- 
licit bids  or.  proposals  for  a  contract  for 
property  or  services  at  a  price  expected  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publication 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
and 

■■(ii)  the  head  of  an  agency  awarding  a 
contract  for  property  or  services  at  a  price 
exceeding  $10,000  shall  furnish  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  notice 
announcing  such  award  if  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  subcontract  under  such  contract. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  promptly  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  each  notice  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph. 

••(C)  Whenever  a  head  of  an  agency  is  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  this  para- 


graph to  furnish  a  notice  of  a  solicitation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  head  of  an 
agency  may  not— 

(i)  issue  such  solicitation  earlier  than  fif- 
teen days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: or 

■■(ii)  establish  a  deadline  for  the  submis- 
sion of  all  bids  or  proposals  in  response  to 
such  solicitation  that  is  earlier  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  .solicita- 
tion is  issued. 

■•(2)  Each  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  shall  include— 

••(A)  an  accurate  description  of  the  prop- 
erly or  .services  to  be  contracted  for.  which 
description  is  not  unnecessarily  restrictive 
of  competition: 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  who  may  be  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  copy 
of  the  solicitation: 

■•(C)  a  statement  that  any  person  may 
submit  a  bid  or  proposal  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agency:  and 

••(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  using 
noncompetitive  procedures,  a  statement  of 
the  reason  justifying  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive procedures  and  the  identity  of  the  in- 
tended source. 

••(3)(A)  A  notice  is  not  required  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  if— 

••(i)  the  notice  would  disclose  the  agency's 
needs  and  the  disclosure  of  such  needs 
would  compromise  the  national  security:  or 

■■(ii)  the  proposed  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment would  result  from  acceptance  of  an 
unsolicited  research  proposal  that  demon- 
strates a  unique  or  innovative  research  con- 
cept and  the  publication  of  any  notice  of 
such  unsolicited  research  proposal  would 
disclose  the  originality  of  thought  or  inno- 
vativeness  of  the  proposed  research  or  pro- 
prietary data  associated  with  the  propo.sal. 

■(B)  The  requirements  of  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  do  not  apply— 

"(i)  to  any  procurement  under  conditions 
described  in  clause  (2),  (3).  (4),  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 2304(e)  of  this  title:  and 

"(ii)  in  the  ca.se  of  any  procurement  for 
which  the  head  of  the  agency  carrying  out 
such  procurement  makes  a  determination  in 
writing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, that  it  is  not  appropriate  or  reasonable 
to  publish  a  notice  before  issuing  a  solicita- 
tion.": and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§2316.  Record  requirements 

■■(a)  Each  head  of  an  agency  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  for  a  period  of  five  years  a 
record,  by  fiscal  year,  of  the  procurements, 
other  than  small  purchases,  in  such  fiscal 
year  in  which— 

■■(1)  noncompetitive  procedures  were  used: 
and 

■■(2)  only  one  bid  or  proposal  was  received 
after  competitive  procedures  were  used. 

■■(b)  The  record  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  include,  with  re- 
spect to  each  procurement— 

■■(1)  information  identifying  the  source  to 
whom  the  contract  was  awarded: 

■■(2)  the  property  or  services  obtained  by 
the  Government  under  the  procurement: 

■■(3)  the  total  cost  of  the  procurement: 

•■(4)  the  reason  under  section  2304(e)  of 
this  title  for  the  use  of  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures: and 

"(5)  the  position  of  the  officers  or  employ- 
ees of   the   agency   who   required   and   ap- 


proved the  use  of  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures in  such  procurement. 

"(c)  The  information  included  in  the 
record  established  and  maintained  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  shall 
be  entered  in  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  referred  to  in  .section  6(d)(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  405(d)(4))."". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  2304  and  2305  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"2304.  Competition  requirements. 

"2305.  Solicitation,  evaluation,  and  award 
procedures:  notice  require- 
ments.": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"2316.  Record  requirements.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  22.  Chapter  137  of  title   10,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  in  section  2306— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■may.  in  negotiating 
contracts  under  section  2304.  ■  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  in  awarding  contracts 
after  using  other  than  sealed  bid  proce- 
dures": 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■negotiated  under  sec- 
tion 2304"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  awarded 
after  using  other  than  scaled  bid  proce- 
dures": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  2304  of  this 
title."  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  chapter": 

( D )  in  subsection  (f)(1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  clause  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  prior  to  the  award  of  any  prime  con- 
tract under  this  title  after  using  other  than 
sealed  bid  procedures  where  the  contract 
price  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000:": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "negotiated"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  paragraph: 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "negotiation.  "  in  the 
third  paragraph  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of "proposal  for  the  contract,  the  discus- 
sions conducted  on  the  propo.sal  under  this 
title."":  and 

(iv)  by  .striking  out  •$500,000"  each  place 
it  appears  in  clauses  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $100,000'":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(i)  Except  in  a  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  military  re- 
quirements necessitate  the  specification  of 
container  sizes,  no  contract  for  the  carriage 
of  Government  property  in  other  than  Gov- 
ernment-owned cargo  containers  shall  re- 
quire carriage  of  such  property  in  cargo  con- 
tainers of  any  stated  length,  height,  or 
width."": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2310  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

••(b)  Each  determination  or  decision  under 
section  2306(c),  section  2306(g)(1).  section 
2307(c),  or  section  2313(c)  of  this  title  shall 
be  based  on  a  written  finding  by  the  person 
making  the  determination  or  decision, 
which  finding  shall  set  out  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  (1)  clearly  indicate  why  the 
type  of  contract  selected  under  section 
2306(c)  is  likely  to  be  less  costly  than  any 
other  type  or  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
obtain  property  or  services  of  the  kind  or 


quality  required  except  under  such  a  con- 
tract, (2)  support  the  findings  required  by 
section  2306(g)(1).  (3)  clearly  indicate  why 
advance  payments  under  section  2307(c) 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  or  (4)  clearly 
indicate  why  the  application  of  section 
2313(b)  to  a  contract  or  subcontract  with  a 
foreign  contractor  or  foreign  subcontractor 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  Such  a 
finding  is  final  and  shall  be  kept  available  in 
the  agency  for  at  least  six  years  after  the 
dale  of  the  determination  or  decision.  A 
copy  of  the  finding  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  with  each 
contract  to  which  it  applies.". 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  2311  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  head 
of  an  agency  may  delegate,  subject  to  his  di- 
rection, to  any  other  officer  or  official  of 
that  agency,  any  power  under  this  chap- 
ter."": and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "negotiated"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2313(b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  awarded  after  using 
other  than  sealed  bid  procedures". 

Subtitle  C— Advocate  for  Competition: 
Annual  Report  on  Competition 

DEFINITION 

Sec  31.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  'executive  agency"'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policv  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(a)). 

ADVOCATE  FOR  COMPETITION 

Sec.  32.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  in  each 
executive  agency  an  advocate  for  competi- 
tion. 

(2)  Each  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall- 

(A)  designate  for  each  executive  agency 
one  officer  or  employee  .serving  irfa  position 
authorized  for  such  executive  agency  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  serve  as  the 
advocate  for  competition: 

(B)  relieve  such  officer  or  employee  of  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition:  and 

(C)  provide  such  officer  or  employee  with 
such  staff  or  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition. 

(b)(1)  The  advocate  for  competition  shall 
promote  competition  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services. 

(2)  The  advocate  for  competition  in  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  shall— 

(A)  review  the  purchasing  and  contracting 
activities  of  the  executive  agency: 

(B)  identify  and  report  to  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency— 

(i)  opportunities  to  achieve  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  other  significant 
factors  in  the  purchases  and  contracts  of 
the  executive  agency: 

(ii)  solicitations  and  proposed  solicitations 
which  include  unnecessarily  detailed  specifi- 
cations or  unnecessarily  restrictive  state- 
ments of  need  which  may  reduce  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  activities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agency:  and 

(iii)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 
competition  in  the  procurement  actions  of 
the  executive  agency:  and 

(C)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing his  activities  under  this  section. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  33.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30 
of  each  of  1984,  1985.  1986.  and  1987  each 
head  of  an  executive  agency  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 


of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  annual  report  including  the  in- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Each  report  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include— 

'Da  specific  description  of  all  actions  that 
the  head  of  the  executive  agency  intends  to 
take  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to— 

(A)  increase  competition  for  contracts 
with  the  executive  agency  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  other  significant  factors:  and 

(B)  reduce  the  number  and  dollar  value  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  executive 
agency  after  soliciting  bids  or  proposals 
from,  or  evaluating  bids  or  proposals  with 
discussions  with,  only  one  source:  and 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  advocates  for  competition 
of  the  executive  agency  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  report  is  transmitted. 

Subtitle  D— Applicability 
Sec  41.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  solicita- 
tions for  bids  or  proposals  issued  on  or  after 
the  date  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3036 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  3027 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  commencing  on 
or  after  January  1.  1984,  each  rate  of  pay 
subject  to  adjustment  by  section  461  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  $100  (or  if  midway  between  multiples 
of  $100.  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$100).  equal  to  the  overall  percentage  of  the 
adjustment  taking  effect  under  section  5305 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  during 
fiscal  year  1984. 


CHAFEE  (AND  OTHERS)  AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  3037  THROUGH 
3039 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himsel.f,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias, Mr.  Stafford.  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra;  as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3037 

On  page  19.  strike  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  bucJget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense,  and  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed  $436,800,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  $477,900,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  or  $523,400,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3038 

On  page  19,  strike  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense,  and  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed  $431,700,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  $466,200,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  or  $504,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3039 

On  page  19.  strike  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  It  should  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense,  and  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed  $434,600,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  $472,300,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  or  $514,600,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  three  amendments 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ma- 
THiAS,  Stafford,  and  Weicker.  all  re- 
lating to  the  caps  on  defense  and  non- 
defense  spending  provided  in  the  lead- 
ership amendment  which  is  pending. 

Each  of  these  three  amendments  has 
the  effect  of  combining  or  unifying 
the  two  caps  contained  in  the  pending 
amendment.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments simply  combines  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  pending  amendment, 
thus  setting  an  overall  cap  for  all  ap- 
propriated budget  authority,  both  de- 
fense and  nondefense,  for  the  3 
coming  fiscal  years. 

The  second  and  third  amendments 
also  provide  for  unifying  the  cap  on 
aggregate  total  budget  authority,  but 
they  each  use  different  numbers  for 
defense  and  for  nondefense  budget  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  illustrating  the  com- 
ponents and  effects  of  these  three 
amendments  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  Of  AMENDMENTS  TO  LEADERSHIP  PLAN 
APPROPRIATIONS  CAPS 

IBudgd  auttuiity.  billions  at  do<lai$| 


Fttul  irear— 


1985       1986       1987 


3  yi  IdM 


»ni«ii(lmefit  1 
Mens*  13  6  peiCCTt  C80.  7  2 

pefCOTi  IWmuiislratiw)  299  0      333  7      372  0  . 

NQn[Men»  137  8      144  2      1S14 


SUMMARY  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  LEADERSHIP  PLAN 
APPROPRIATIONS  CAPS-Continued 

iBudgel  aulDority  Nlnns  iX  iMUts| 


Fistal  yeai- 

3-|ir  total 

1985 

I98« 

1987 

Non-Defense  (CBO  mmml 

143  7 

1508 

1592 

low               

4317 

4U2 

5045 

1.4024 

Amendmenl  3 
Defense  (4  0  percent  CBO:  5  5 
pereenl  Admimstralivei 

2908 
143  7 

3215 
ISOt 

3554 

1592 

Total 

434  5 

4723 

5146 

1.4214 

Savings  Itom  amendmeni  2  yeistis 

leaderslnp  plan 
Savings  from  amendment  3  versus 

leadeisdip  plan 

51 
23 

117 
56 

18.9 

88 

35  7 
16  7 

The  effects  of  the  amendments  are 
interesting  to  note.  The  second 
amendment  uses  3-percent  growth  and 
the  baseline  for  nondefense.  and  saves 
$35  billion.  The  fourth  amendment 
uses  4-percent  defense  growth  and  the 
baseline  for  nondefense,  and  it  saves 
$16  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  explana- 
tion helps  rather  than  confuses  my 
colleagues. • 


Total 


112 


4368      477  9      523  4 


1.4381 


Detense  (30  percent  CBO   4  5 
lierciiit  Umnslralivc) 


2880      3154      345  3 


Note  All  dales  relating  lo  budget  autlnnty  are  supplied  by  CBO  AH 
percentage  growth  rates  are  estimated  by  CBO 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  our 
purpose  in  offering  these  amendments 
is  to  demonstrate  our  concern  that 
spending  authority  included  for  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs  is  in- 
sufficient. Human  and  natural  re- 
source programs  have  been  reduced 
enough  to  actions  we  have  taken  in 
previous  years.  Further  reductions  are 
unwise  and  unnecessary.  Each  of  these 
amendments,  by  unification  of  the  so- 
called  •cap,"  would  allow  the  Congress 
to  determine  spending  priorities  by 
the  normal  method. 

The  table  presents  the  three  defense 
and  nondefense  components  of  the 
three  amendments  and  totals  the 
spending  for  each.  I  should  note  that  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  surrounds 
the  question  of  defense  spending.  For 
example,  the  leadership  plan  has  been 
presented  as  providing  7.2  percent  real 
growth  over  3  years.  But  this  growth 
rate  is  based  on  administration  infla- 
tion assumptions,  with  which  the  CBO 
does  not  agree.  CBO's  calculation  of 
the  growth  rate  for  the  defense  budget 
authority  in  the  leadership  plan  is  5.6 
percent,  and  this  rate  of  growth  is  also 
used  to  describe  the  plans  defense 
growth  path. 

Similarly,  for  each  amount  of  de- 
fense budget  authority  chosen,  the 
CBO's  and  the  administrations  esti- 
mation of  the  real  growth  path  differs. 
Thus,  one  learns  with  surprise  that 
the  defense  budget  authority  provided 
by  the  House  is  3.5  percent  if  calculat- 
ed according  to  the  administration's 
economic  a.ssumptions.  but  2  percent  if 
calculated  according  to  the  CBOs  as- 
sumptions. 

As  for  nondefense  spending,  amend- 
ments two  and  three  use  baseline 
budget  authority  as  calculated  by 
CBO.  This  has  the  effect  of  raising  BA 
for  these  accounts  by  $20.3  billion 
above  the  amount  in  subsection  (b)  of 
the  leadership  amendment.  This  re- 
flects what  the  baseline  would  be  in 
the  absence  of  the  1-year  freeze  pro- 
vided in  the  leadership  plan.  Again, 
these  data  have  been  provided  by 
CBO. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3040 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Huddleston) 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Exon)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
po.sed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1913)  to 
provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs  as  follows: 

Striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 

Section  1.  (a)  Secton  17  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  sub.section  (c)(2).  striking  out  'Sub- 
ject to"  and  all  that  follows  through  ■Sep- 
tember 30.  1984—".  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  •Subject  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program  under  subsection  (g)— ": 

(2)  in  sub.section  (g).  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,522,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$1,634,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  $1,771,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$1,915,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988.  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section.  ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (h)(2),  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

(b)  Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776(i))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988". 

(c)  Section  19(j)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(j))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
••(j)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)": 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (1): 

(3)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2),  respectively:  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (1).  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  striking  out  "For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980.  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before 
September  30.  1984,  there"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "There":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ""$15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000  for 
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(C)  inserting  after  clause  (D)  a  new  clause     of  the  program  under  this  section  (such  as 
(E)  as  follows:  costs  for  staff,  warehouse  facilities,  trans- 


(e)   The   amendments   made   by   sections 
101(a).  109.  110.  112.  114.  115.  116.  117.  and 
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each    subsequent"    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof    $8,000,000  for  each". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER 
THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  13(p)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1988  ". 

(b)  Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988'. 

INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
REDUCED  PRICE  MEALS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759a(a)(2))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "40'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "25":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  price  of  a  reduced- 
price  lunch  shall  not  exceed  25  cents.". 

(b)  Section  9(bM3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  .sentence. 

(c)  Section  11(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1759a(f))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  9(b)(3)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'section  11(a)(2)". 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  amending  the 
second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  'The  na- 
tional average  payment  for  each  reduced- 
price  breakfast  shall  be  15  cents  less  than 
the  national  average  payment  for  each  free 
breakfast,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent.^': 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  striking  out  30' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "IS':  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  striking  out 
"thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15"". 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

""(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  increase,  by  6 
cents,  the  annually  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  .served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  assist  States  in  improving  the  nutritional 
quality  of  such  breakfasts,  to  the  extend 
feasible. 

"■(B)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State 
and  local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
breakfast  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  funds  received  under  this 
paragraph.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
review  and  revise  the  nutrition  require- 
ments for  meals  served  under  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  such  meals,  taking  into  consid- 
eration both  the  findings  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs 
and  the  need  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
in  meal  planning  to  local  school  food  au- 
thorities. Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eigthy  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  such 
revisions. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
STORAGE  COSTS 

Sec  5.  Section  6(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(e))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  this  subsection 
designation  ""(e)":  and  "^ 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 


"12)  Each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  States,  for  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  commodities  donat- 
ed under  this  section,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  such  food.  No  State 
may  charge  recipient  agencies  for  the  distri- 
bution of  such  commmodities  an  amount 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  State's  direct  cost  of 
transporting  and  storing  such  commodities 
for  recipient  agencies  minus  the  amount 
provided  by  the  Secretary  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection."". 

RESTORATION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760(d)(5))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "".  except  private 
schools  whose  average  yearly  tuition  ex- 
ceeds $1,500  per  child". 

(b)  Section  15(c)(A)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784(c)(A))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ".  except  private  schools 
whose  average  yearly  tuition  exceeds  $1,500 
per  child". 

RESTORATION  OF  ONE  MEAL  AND  ONE  SNACK  TO 
THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  7.  Section  17(f)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(f)(2)(B)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "two  meals  and 
one  supplement "'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "three  meals  and  two  supplements'. 

EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  EXPENSES 
FROM  INCOME  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Sec  8.  Section  9(b)(3)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(3))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation  "(3) ";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (B)  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity under  subparagraph  (A),  household 
income  shall  not  include  amounts  expended 
for  unusually  high  medical  payments,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  that  (i)  cannot 
be  reasonably  anticipated  or  controlled  by 
the  household,  and  (ii)  are  not  recoverable 
through  public  or  private  sources.". 

VERIFICATION  LIMITATION 

Sec  9.  Section  9(b)(2)(C)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b)(2)(C)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "".  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  any  such  verifica- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  to  reimburse 
local  school  food  authorities  for  direct  costs, 
as  defined  by  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles,  attributable  to  such  verification. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph.". 

AUTOMATIC  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  10.  Section  9(b)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new- 
paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

"(6)  Any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a 
household  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
or  a  member  of  an  AFDC  assistance  unit 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  a  State  where  the 
standard  of  eligibility  for  such  assistance 
does  not  exceed  130  percent  of  the  income 
poverty  guidelines,  shall  be  served  free 
meals  without  further  application  or  eligi- 
bility determinations.  For  the  purposes  of 


any  verification  under  paragraph  (2)(C)  of 
this  subsection,  proof  of  receipt  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  sufficient."'. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1772(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(2)  kindergarten  programs  operating 
through  any  nonprofit  school,  and  (3)". 

RESTORATION  OF  PROVISION  FOR  FOOD  SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting,  after  section  4. 
a  new  section  5  as  follows: 

FOOD  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  5.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  this  Act.  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  food  service  equipment  assistance  for 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
under  this  section  only  to  school  food  au- 
thorities in  which  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
lunches  served  in  the  school  lunch  program 
during  the  second  preceding  school  year 
were  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price.". 

(b)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(8)  as  follows: 

"(8)  "Food  service  equipment"  means 
equipment  used  by  schools  in  storing,  pre- 
paring, or  serving  food  for  school  children.". 

(c)  Section  17(g)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  providing, 
during  such  fiscal  year,  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  for  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  assistance  under  this  para- 
graph only  to  institutions  in  which  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  meals  served  in  the 
child  care  food  program  during  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year  were  served  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price."'. 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FACILITIES  FOR 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Sec.  13.  Section  12  of  the  National  School 
Luch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(i)  as  follows: 

"(i)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel 
provided  to  school  food  authorities  for  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  may  be  used,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  local  educational  agency,  to 
support  nonprofit  nutrition  programs  for 
the  elderly  (including  programs  funded 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act)."'. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  SPONSORS  FOR  THE 
SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  14.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)— 

(A)  inserting  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions." after  "county  governments."  in 
clause  (B): 

(B)  redesignating  clause  (E)  as  clause  (F); 
and 
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(C)  inserting  after  clause  (D)  a  new  clause 
(E)  as  follows: 

•■(E)  private  nonprofit  organizations' 
means  only  such  organizations  (including 
summer  camps)  that  (i)  operate  at  not  more 
than  15  sites  (or,  if  a  waiver  under  subsec- 
tion (i)(2)  of  this  section  is  granted,  at  not 
more  than  20  sites)  and  (ii)  use  self -prepara- 
tion facilities  to  prepare  meals  or  obtain 
meals  from  a  public  facility  (such  as  a 
school  district,  public  hospital,  or  State  uni- 
versity):'; and 

(2)  inserting,  after  subsection  (h).  a  new 
sut)section  (i)  as  follows: 

■■(i)(l)  A  private  nonprofit  organization 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  section  during  any  year  as  a  serv- 
ice provider  only  if  the  organization— 

"(A)  operates  in  an  area  where  a  school 
food  authority  or  the  local,  municipal,  or 
county  government  has  not  indicated  by 
March  1  of  such  year  that  such  authority  or 
such  unit  of  government  will  operate  a  pro- 
gram under  this  section  in  such  year: 

"(B)  exercises  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  food  service  pro- 
grams under  this  section  at  all  sites  under 
its  sponsorship: 

■(C)  provides  ongoing  year-round  activi- 
ties for  children; 

■•(D)  demonstrates  adequate  management 
and  fiscal  capacity  to  operate  programs 
under  this  section:  and 

"(E)  meets  applicable  State  and  local 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  standards. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion to  15  sites  under  subsection  (a)(1)(E)  of 
this  section  and  permit  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  under  this  section  to  operate  at 
up  to  20  sites  if  such  organization  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  a  need  for  such  additional  sites  exists 
and  that  such  organization  has  the  capabil- 
ity to  serve  such  additional  sites.  ■. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec,  15.  Section  17(i)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(i))  is  amend- 
ed by  — 

(1)  inserting  '(l)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  ■(  i  )■;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  2.5  percent  of  any 
States  allocation  under  this  section  for  sup- 
plemental foods  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  by  such  Stale  for  expenses  in- 
curred under  this  .section  for  supplemental 
foods  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums  were  appro- 
priated.'. 

COSTS  FOR  NUTRITION  SERVICES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  <2).  (3).  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  il).  (2).  and  (3).  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  adding,  after  paragraph  (3).  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

(4)  Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration^  means  costs  for  certification  of 
eligibility  of  persons  for  participation  in  the 
program  (including  costs  for  centrifuges, 
measuring  boards,  spectrophotometers,  and 
scales  used  for  such  certification),  food  de- 
livery, monitoring,  nutrition  education,  out- 
reach, start-up  expenses,  and  general  ad- 
ministration  applicable   to   implementation 


of  the  program  under  this  section  (such  as 
costs  for  staff,  warehouse  facilities,  trans- 
portation, insurance,  developing  and  print- 
ing food  instruments,  and  administration  of 
State  and  local  agency  offices),  and  other 
appropriate  costs  for  nutrition  services  and 
administration.'. 

(b)  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  administrative  funds^ 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (fxil). 
(h)(2),  (h)(3),  and  (h)(4),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■funds  covering  costs  for  nutri- 
tion services  and  administration";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ■administrative  costs" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'costs  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration". 

IMPROVING  STATE  AGENCY  ADMINISTILATIVE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  17.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended  by  inserting 
■providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
State  agency  administrative  systems,"  after 
"health  benefits. ". 

COORDINATION  WITH  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  17(f)(l)(K)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f)(l)(K))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"with  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program,  "  after  "child  abuse  coun- 
seling,". 

PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

Sec  19.  Section  17(h)(1)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(h)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  limit  any  documentation  required 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  a  minimal 
level.". 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  17(k)(l)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(k)(l)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
shall  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  Council  within 
ninety  days.". 

(b)  Section  17(k)(3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(k)(3))  is  amend- 
ed by  — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  inserting  "and 
shall  ensure  that  the  Council  meets  at  least 
once  every  twelve  months"  immediately 
before  the  period:  and 

(2)  Striking  out  the  second  sentence, 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  sections  106 
and  111  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  each 
school  food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  any  such  amendments  to  a 
date  not  later  than  July  1,  1984. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  issue  final  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  amendments  made 
by  section  108.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  108  shall  take  effect  on  issuance  of 
such  final  regulations,  except  that  each 
school  food  authority  may  elect  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  the  amendments  to  a  date 
not  later  than  July  1.  1984. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103.  104(a).  and  107  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
101(a).  109.  110.  112.  114.  115.  116.  117.  and 
118  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1984. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1913,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  improvements  in  the 
school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs. 

The  substitute  amendment  adds  pro- 
visions reauthorizing  appropriations 
over  the  next  4  years  for  those  pro- 
grams with  authorizations  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  authorizations  expiring  this  year 
are  those  relating  to  the  summer  food 
service  program,  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program,  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training  program,  the  fund- 
ing for  State  administrative  expenses, 
and  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC).  A  4-year  reauthorization  is  im- 
portant because  it  provides  stability  to 
these  programs.  The  administration  of 
these  programs  would  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  if,  each  year,  local  ad- 
ministrators faced  the  possibility  of 
program  termination. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  adds 
provisions  for  program  changes  to 
meet  emerging  needs  and  improve  pro- 
gram administration.  The  amendment 
incorporates  many  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  1913.  a  bill  that  would  make  needed 
restorations  in  several  of  the  child  nu- 
trition programs.  I  introduced  S.  1913 
last  September.  To  date,  52  Senators 
have  cosponsored  S.  1913. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  reported,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  begun 
floor  debate  on,  H.R.  7,  which  is  legis- 
lation comparable  to  my  substitute 
amendment.  The  House  expects  to 
complete  action  on  H.R.  7  this  week. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7  are 
from  H.R.  4091— the  House  companion 
measure  to  S.  1913— which  passed  the 
House  last  October  and  is  awaiting  the 
Senate's  action.  1  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Senate  also  act  immedi- 
ately to  address  the  problems  that 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  1980 
and  1981  budget  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs.  S. 
1913,  with  this  substitute  amendment, 
is  a  reasonable  and  balanced  approach 
to  solving  those  problems,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  organizations  that 
are  supporting  my  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  a  summary  of  the  amend- 
ment, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Organizational  Endorsers  of  the 
Substitute  Amendment  to  S.  1913 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

American  Camping  Association. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 
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American  Public  Health  Association. 

American   School    Pood   Service    Associa 
tion.' 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Camp  Fire.  Inc. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Child     Care     Food     Program     Sponsors 
Forum. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  F\jnd. 

The  Children's  Foundation. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

Council  for  American  Private  Education. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Health.  U.S.A. 

Interfaith  Action  for  Economic  Justce.^ 

International    Ladies    Garment    Workers 
Union. 

Iowa  Advocator  Welfare  Answering  Serv- 
ice. 

Lutheran  Council. 

Lutheran   Family   and   Child  Services  of 
Missouri— St.  Louis,  Mo. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Mexican-American     Legal     Defense    and 
Education  Rind. 
National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
National  Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 
National  Coalition  of  Title  I  Parents. 
National  Consumers  League. 
National  Council  of  LaRaza. 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
The  National  Institute  of  Hispanic  Chil- 
dren and  Families. 
The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
The  National  PTA. 
National  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 
National  School  Board  As.sociation. '     ' 
National  Urban  League. 
Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy. 
Rural  American  Women. 
Rural  Coalition. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 
Society  for  Nutrition  Education. 
United  Auto  Workers. 
United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Vermont  Food  Stamp  Advisory  Council. 
World  Hunger  Education  Service. 
Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Summary  of  Substitute  Amendment  to  S 
1913 

The  major  provisions  of  the  amendment 
would— 

(I)  Reauthorize,  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988.  funding  for  the  Summer 
Pood  Service  Program  for  Children,  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC),  cer- 
tain State  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program: 


'  Does  not  have  a  board  policy  on  food  stamp,s 
and.  therefore,  resenes  iu  endorsement  for  the 
child  nutrition  provteions  of  the  Anti  Hunger  Act  of 
1984 

■'  A  coalition  of  26  national  Protestant.  Jewish. 
Roman  Catholic,  and  ecumenical  agencies  thai: 
work  together. 


(2)  Provide  a  permanent  authorization  of 
$8  million  annually  to  carry  out  the  nutri- 
tion education  and  training  program; 

(3)  Lower  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
duced-price lunch  from  40  cents  to  25  cents; 

(4)  Lower  the  cost  to  the  student  of  a  re- 
duced-price breakfast  from  30  cents  to  15 
cents: 

(5)  Improve  the  nutritional  quality  of 
breakfasts  served  by  providing  an  additional 
reimbursement  of  6  cents  for  each  breakfast 
served; 

(6)  Provide  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  USDA  entitle- 
ment commodities  in  an  amount  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  do- 
nated: 

(7)  Allow  private  schools  with  an  average 
yearly  tuition  in  excess  of  $1,500  again  to 
participate  in  the  child  nutrition  programs: 

(8)  Restore  the  reimbursement  made  to 
institutions  and  day  care  organizations 
under  the  child  care  food  program  to  three 
meals  and  two  supplements  ser\ed  per  day 
per  child: 

(9)  In  determining  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced-price  school  meals,  provide  a  special 
hardship  deduction  for  students  from  fami- 
lies with  unusually  high  medical  payments 
that  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated  or 
controlled: 

(10)  Provide  that  any  requirement  by  the 
Secretary  that  local  school  districts  verify 
the  income  information  on  applications  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals  be  conditioned 
on  funds  being  appropriated  to  assist  such 
districts  in  carrying  out  such  verification; 

(11)  Allow  children  in  certain  kindergar- 
ten programs  to  participate  in  the  special 
milk  program: 

(12)  Provide  food  service  equipment  assist- 
ance to  tho.se  .schools  and  child  care  centers 
in  which  60  percent  or  more  of  the  meals 
served  in  the  second  preceding  year  were 
served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price: 

(13)  Clarify  that  school  feeding  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  participating  in 
federally-assisted  .school  meal  programs 
may  be  used  to  support  nonprofit  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly: 

(14)  If  by  March  1,  a  school  food  author- 
ity or  a  local  government  agency  does  not 
intend  to  operate  a  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram in  an  eligible  area,  permit  certain  non- 
profit private  organizations  to  operate  such 
a  program  in  an  eligible  area  if  the  organiza- 
tion has  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
meals  or  obtains  meals  from  a  public  facili- 
ty: 

(15)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  WIC 
program,  authorize  appropriation  levels  at 
$1.52  billion.  $1.63  billion.  $1.77  billion,  and 
$1.92  billion  for  fiscal  years  1985  through 
1988.  respectively;  and 

(16)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Maternal.  Infant,  and  Fetal  Nu- 
trition within  90  days  and  to  hold  Council 
meetings  at  least  once  every  twelve 
months.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  cosponsoring  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1913.  This 
legislation  will  reauthorize  for  4  years 
a  number  of  nutrition  programs  in- 
cluding the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram for  children;  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children;  certain  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses;  and  the  com- 
modity distribution  program. 

These  programs  are  crucial  to  the 
proper  nutrition  of  school  children,  in- 
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fants.  mothers,  and  the  elderly.  Reau- 
thorizing these  programs  for  4  years 
will  provide  both  administrators  and 
recipients  with  much  needed  program 
stability. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
funds  for  nutritional  education  and 
outreach  programs.  These  funds 
should  encourage  better  nutrition  for 
everyone  and  help  to  insure  that  those 
in  need  receive  nutritional  assistance. 

Studies  show  the  educational  bene- 
fits of  nutrition  are  that  improved  nu- 
trition is  linked  to  a  more  alert  stu- 
dent and  thus  one  more  capable  of 
learning.  Likewise,  better  nutrition  for 
all  ages  provides  health  benefits  by 
lowering  health  care  costs.  Both  of 
these  are  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Although  some  refinements  may  be 
needed  in  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  taking  a 
vital  step  toward  assuring  the  continu- 
ation of  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
grams.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
subcommittee  on  energy  regulation 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  tcr  afinounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  to  continue  consideration 
of  the  following  bills:  S.  1069.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit 
the  recoverj  by  public  utilities  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  increases:  S. 
817.  to  amend  section  205  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824D)  relat- 
ing to  inclusion  of  construction  work 
in  progress  in  the  wholesale  rate  base 
of  public  utilities;  and  H.R.  555.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit 
the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  increases. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday. 
May  18.  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 

committee  on  small  business 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  May  1.  1984,  on  S. 
2069,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  in  order  to  permit  section  503 
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companion  loans  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
The  hearing  will  start  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Senator  Pressler  will 
chair.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Robert  Wilson,  counsel  for  the 
committee,  at  224-2030. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  pending  legislation 
on  May  8,  1984.  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  start- 
ing at  10  a.m.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Robert  Dotchin.  staff 
director  of  the  committee,  at  224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  June  6,  1984,  on  the  impact 
of  Government  competition  on  small 
business.  The  hearing  will  start  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  Senator 
RuDMAN  will  chair.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Michael  Morris, 
counsel  for  the  committee,  on  224- 
2016. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  heightened  tension  in 
Central  America;  days  of  apprehension 
for  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East; 
days  of  quarrels  and  misunderstand- 
ings over  the  issue  of  arms  control,  we 
cannot  forget  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  have  long  been  of  primary  im- 
portance for  American  foreign  policy. 
Today.  I  am  thinking  specifically  of  a 
region  to  which  the  United  States 
committed  itself  in  the  years  1950-53: 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

In  those  years,  we  fought  alongside 
citizens  of  many  other  countries  to 
defend  Korea  and  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  I  ask  you  Mr. 
President,  where  is  that  democracy 
today? 

U.S.  rhetoric  has  not  been  matched 
with  deeds.  The  Koreans  welcome  our 
friendship  and  our  support.  But  we 
must  lend  that  support  responsibly:  we 
must  insure  that  our  support  helps 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the 
people  and  their  government,  and  not 
support  repressive  policies  which  only 
serve  to  alienate  the  people  and  erect 
barriers  between  society  and  official 
leadership. 

Mr.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  founder  of  the 
Korean  Institute  for  Human  Rights 
and  respected  leader  of  the  South 
Korean  opposition  who  came  to  the 
United  States  last  year,  recently 
shared  with  me  his  optimistic  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  in  South 
Korea.  According  to  Mr.  Kim: 

For  peace,  in  Korea,  the  most  important 
thing  is:  establishing  a  sound  government 
which  enjoys  the  voluntary  support  of  the 


people.  Support  from  the  people  will  pre- 
vent any  subversive  force  from  gaining  hold 
in  the  South  and  will  prevent  any  possibility 
of  the  Norths  communizing  the  South.  Fur- 
thermore, from  a  position  of  strength,  the 
South  can  lead  North  Korea  to  dialog  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  problems.  The  future 
for  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  will  be 
decided  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
people  in  the  South  can  restore  democratic 
government  and  on  whether  the  United 
States  supports  such  efforts  and  terminates 
its  present  policy  of  support  for  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Kim's  most  recent  address- 
es on  the  Korean  situation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  addresses  follow: 

The  Korean  Peninsula— Peace  and 

Reunification 

(By  Kim  Dae  Jung) 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  before  you 
at  this  church— a  church  which  is  so  closely 
identified  with  one  of  the  themes  in  my 
talk— that  of  peace.  This  church  must  take 
pride  in  the  role  it  has  had  and  in  its  minis- 
ter. Rev.  Coffin,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  peace  movement  for  a  long,  long  time. 
He  is  widely  recognized  as  having  been  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  Vietnam  peace 
movement.  I  believe  we  may  safely  call  him 
a  prophet  of  our  time  as  he  continues  to 
press  for  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  am  touched  by  and  deeply  grateful  for 
the  role  Rev.  Coffin  and  this  church  took  in 
my  personal  plight  in  1980.  I  know  that  on 
very  short  notice  Rev.  Coffin  opened  this 
church  to  a  gathering  of  some  600  people 
who  expressed  concern  and  anger  when 
news  of  my  arrest  in  May  of  that  year 
reached  here  at  the  time  of  the  Kwangju  in- 
cident. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Rev.  Coffin  and  this 
church  will  continue  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  resolution  of  problems  facing  my 
country.  Korea. 

I.  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE 

Technically  speaking,  the  Korean  penin- 
sula has  continued  on  in  a  state  of  war  ever 
since  the  truce  of  July.  1953  because  there 
has  been  no  progress  toward  a  peace  treaty. 
Intense  hostility  has  remained.  The  number 
of  soldiers  and  the  amount  of  weaponry  has 
actually  increased.  The  possibility  of  an- 
other conflict  has  been  evident  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  United  States  has  main- 
tamed  tens  of  thousands  of  troops  in  South 
Korea  throughout  this  period  in  order  to 
prevent  another  conflict.  However,  there 
has  been  peace  on  the  peninsula— though  it 
has  been  tenuous. 

1  see  two  major  reasons  that  this  peace 
has  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  poor 
conditions.  First,  there  has  been  a  balance 
of  power  factor  not  only  between  the  South 
and  the  North  but  also  with  their  respective 
supporters,  the  United  States  and  Japan  on 
one  side  and  China  and  'he  Soviet  Union  on 
the  other.  As  in  Europe,  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  Korean  peninsula  has  helped 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  situation  in  Korea  is 
thus  not  like  that  in  the  Middle  East  where 
there  is  no  effective  balance  of  power. 
Second,  neither  side  has  felt  that  it  could 
gain  any  advantage  by  provoking  war  and 
thus  upset  this  balance  of  power.  Each  side 
has  felt  it  would  only  sustain  serious 
damage  should  war  break  out.  The  damage 
would  destroy  the  works  of  great  labor 
which   went   into   building   up   out   of   the 


ashes  of  war.  War  has  been  avoided  because 
there  has  existed  a  balance  of  power  and 
there  has  been  no  temptation  to  gain  advan- 
tage on  either  side.  These  conditions  will 
last  long  into  the  future.  Thus.  I  don't  see 
much  possibility  of  another  conflict.  In  ad- 
dition. China  has  recently  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  peaceful  conditions 
on  the  peninsula  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  also  unwilling  to  see  any  conflict  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  because  it  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  such  a  conflict. 

Last  month.  North  Korea  proposed  a 
three-way  dialogue  revealing  a  drastic 
change  in  attitude.  It  had  strongly  opposed 
any  dialogue  with  South  Korea  before  then 
and  had  persistently  insisted  on  having  ne- 
gotiations only  with  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  a  peace  treaty.  There  is  a  great 
po.ssibility  that  dialogue  involving  both 
South  and  North  Korea  will  take  place  this 
year  in  spite  of  present  delays.  President 
Reagan's  visit  to  China  this  April  may  bring 
about  significant  progress  toward  the  start 
of  dialogue.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
permanent  peace  treaty  can  be  achieved.  I 
believe  that  dialogue  can  ease  the  tensions 
and  hostility  on  the  peninsula.  I  know  that 
South  Korea  on  the  one  hand  and  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  have 
hopes  of  establishing  trade  ties.  It  is  known 
that  North  Korea  also  has  a  desire  to  devel- 
op economic  relations  with  western  coun- 
tries. There  is  talk  that  North  Korea  is  pre- 
paring a  free  port  for  this  purpose  on  its 
west  coast.  Such  economic  relations  could 
greatly  help  to  maintain  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

However,  there  is  a  serious  factor  which  if 
uncorrected  can  certainly  damage  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  peninsula  and  the  na- 
tional security  of  South  Korea.  Since  South 
Korea  is  under  dictatorial  rule,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech,  academic 
freedom,  freedom  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  trade  unions,  and  elections  of  true 
value.  There  is  a  rubber  stamp  opposition 
party.  National  Assembly,  and  judicial 
branch.  The  more  the  economy  grows,  the 
greater  is  the  gap  between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots,  between  urban  and  rural 
areas,  between  big  enterprises  and  small  en- 
terprises, and  between  regions.  Ten  tycoon 
businessmen  alone  control  SC^J,  of  the  GNP. 
Therefore,  the  people's  dissatisfaction  has 
seriously  increased.  Consequently  the 
present  military  regime  can  not  enjoy  the 
people's  support  and  the  United  States  is 
being  criticized  as  the  main  support  of  this 
evil  government.  North  Korea  is  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  but  I  don't 
.see  much  chance  that  North  Korea  will 
stage  an  invasion  across  the  DMZ.  As  Con- 
gressman Stephen  Solarz  has  said  North 
Korea  will  become  ever  bolder  in  seeking  to 
promote  turmoil  by  agitating  dissatisfied 
people.  Without  improvement  toward  de- 
mocracy there  is  no  doubt  that  turmoil  will 
become  common  and  continue.  Thus.  North 
Korea  may  have  a  chance  to  create  another 
Vietnam-like  situation. 

The  clearest  danger  to  peace  is  within 
South  Korea.  For  peace,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  good  negotiations  with  the 
North  but  establishing  a  sound  government 
which  enjoys  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
people.  Only  democratic  government  can 
gain  the  people's  full  support  and  ask  for 
the  people's  dedication  in  maintaining  sta- 
bility and  security.  This  is  so  because  demo- 
cratic government  can  guarantee  the  free- 
dom, justice,  and  human  dignity  to  which 
the  Korean   people   have  so  long  aspired. 
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Support  from  the  people  will  prevent  any 
subversive  force  from  gaining  hold  in  the 
South  and  will  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  North's  communizing  the  South.  Fur- 
thermore, from  a  position  of  strength,  the 
South  can  lead  North  Korea  to  dialogue  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  problems.  The  future 
for  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  will  be 
decided  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
people  in  the  South  can  restore  democratic 
government  and  on  whether  the  United 
States  supports  such  efforts  and  terminates 
its  present  policy  of  support  for  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

Another  important  factor  is  on  an  interna- 
tional level.  Support  for  peace  must  come 
from  the  four  big  powers,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Japan  and  China,  which 
have  geographical  and  traditional  interests 
in  the  region.  So,  a  three-way  dialogue  alone 
will  not  be  sufficient.  It  must  develop 
toward  a  six-way  dialogue. 

In  a  word,  restoration  of  democracy  and 
four-power  cooperation  are  essential  for 
peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

II.  prospects  for  reunification 

Unlike  the  two  Germanys,  both  Koreas 
have  taken  unification  as  their  main  goal. 
Unification  has  been  persistently  supported 
internationally.  The  four  powers,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan  and 
China,  which  have  strong  interests  in  and 
influence  on  the  peninsula  now  also  support 
unification  officially.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
opposition  to  unification,  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  it  in  forty  years  time  and  there  is  no 
strong  hope  that  we  may  achieve  this  goal 
in  the  near  future. 

There  are  two  reasons  -for  failure  to 
achieve  unification.  First,  even  though  the 
four  powers  support  unification,  they  have 
not  been  truly  interested  in  the  realization 
of  unification  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cold 
war.  They  have  not  wanted  to  see  any 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  pe- 
ninsula and  unification  might  upset  it.  The 
strategic  importance  of  the  peninsula  is  per- 
ceived as  critical.  The  four  powers  have  pre- 
ferred to  maintain  the  status  quo  with  the 
peninsula  divided  in  two.  There  is  no  real 
possibility  of  establishing  a  unified  and  neu- 
tral government  such  as  that  in  Austria. 
Second,  the  persistent  ambition  of  North 
Korea  to  communize  South  Korea  and 
South  Korea's  continuing  fear  of  North 
Korea  have  prevented  moves  toward  peace- 
ful unification.  There  has  been  no  mutual 
trust,  no  progress  toward  reduction  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  sides,  no  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  a  national  consen- 
sus. There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
two  systems'  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  over  the  last  forty  years,  and 
so  we  can  see  little  possibility  of  early  peace- 
ful reunification  as  one  country  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

To  achieve  peaceful  unification  we  must 
succeed  in  addressing  two  areas  of  concern— 
a  local  one  and  an  international  one. 

First,  in  South  Korea,  we  must  establish  a 
strong  and  truly  stable  government  with  the 
people's  cooperation  and  full  support  via 
the  implementation  of  democracy.  Such  a 
government  may  have  meaningful  dialogue 
with  North  Korea  in  working  toward  the  re- 
alization of  peaceful  coexistence  and  move 
toward  a^loose  federal  system  as  a  first  step. 
The  existence  of  the  communist  govern- 
ment in  the  North  could  be  recognized  on 
one  hand  while  South  Korea  would  have  to 
be  guaranteed  its  right  to  exist  as  a  demo- 
cratic government  on  the  other.  The  greater 
the  increase  of  mutual  trust  and  negotia- 
tion,   the    farther   along   we    may   proceed 


toward  establishing  one  country  under  a 
loose  federal  system. 

Second,  on  an  international  level,  though 
we  think  of  unification  as  something  to  be 
solved  by  the  60  million  Koreans  in  the 
South  and  North,  we  can  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  strong  influence  coming  from  the 
four  powers  affecting  the  goal  of  unifica- 
tion. Each  of  the  big  powers  has  serious  mis- 
givings about  a  unified  Korea.  Each  fears 
that  a  unified  Korea  might  damage  its  secu- 
rity or  other  interests.  The  four  powers  may 
maneuver  to  thwart  our  efforts  for  the  real- 
ization of  unification  thus  augmenting  the 
anti-unification  factors  within  the  South 
and  the  North.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
we  can  not,  therefore,  ignore  international 
attitudes  though  we  should  maintain  a 
strong  national  determination  to  work 
toward  one  Korea. 

Fundamentally  speaking,  peace  and  unifi- 
cation should  be  gained  with  the  aid  of  the 
Korean  people's  strength.  When  there  is  a 
government  in  the  South  which  is  strong. 
North  Korea  will  be  cooperative  in  working 
toward  the  realization  of  peace  and  unifica- 
tion. When  there  is  such  a  strong  govern- 
ment in  the  South,  the  four  powers  will  not 
be  able  to  disregard  the  Korean  people's 
desire  for  peace  and  reunification.  Such 
strength  must  come  from  democratic  gov- 
ernment which  can  enjoy  the  people's  full 
support.  But.  unfortunately,  there  is  now  no 
such  democratic  government  in  the  South. 
This  is  mainly  because  of  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  present  military  dictatorship.  It 
is  welTknown  that  while  enjoying  little  sup- 
port from  the  Korean  people.  General  Chun 
can  maintain  his  power  only  with  United 
Stales  support.  United  States  support  has 
led  to  Japanese  support.  Such  international 
support  for  dictatorship  has  seriously  dis- 
couraged democratic  elements  in  the  mili- 
tary and  among  our  people.  Though  the 
United  States  has  justified  its  support  of 
military  dictatorship  using  maintenance  of 
peace  as  an  excuse,  this  stand  has  backfired 
and  peace  is  now  actually  threatened  be- 
cause dictatorship  has  greatly  destroyed  our 
people's  loyalty.  There  is  also  a  growing 
anti-American  feeling  among  our  people  be- 
cause of  United  States  failure  to  support 
the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  South.  If  the 
present  situation  continues,  we  can  not 
avoid  meeting  a  fate  similar  to  that  seen  in 
Vietnam:  The  present  feeble  peace  may  not 
be  maintained  and  South  Korea  may  be 
communized  by  the  North. 

I  am  not  asking  the  United  States  to  re- 
store democracy  in  our  stead;  we  only  ask 
the  United  States  not  support  military  dic- 
tatorship but  lend  moral  support  to  our 
democratic  cause.  With  such  moral  support, 
we  can  achieve  democratic  government  and 
work  toward  peace  and  eventually  toward 
reunification. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  this 
church  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Coffin  is 
a  world-renowned  force  for  peace.  You  base 
your  belief  and  work  for  peace  in  God's  love. 
I  sincerely  ask  you  to  impress  your  govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  to  support 
the  Korean  people's  efforts.  We  can  succeed 
with  your  help. 

1  thank  you. 

The  Present  Situation  in  Korea 
(By  Kim  Dae  Jung) 
You  are  all  knowledgeable  in  Asian  affairs 
and  particularly  well-versed  in  Korean 
issues.  As  a  Korean  who  has  long  been  im- 
prisoned and  thus  separated  from  Korean 
society  and  now  one  who  has  been  away 
from   Korea   for   more    than   one   year,    I 


should  be  the  one  receiving  information 
from  you  on  the  present  Korean  situation. 
In  Korean,  we  say  this  is  like  preaching 
Buddhism  to  Buddha.  Recognizing  my 
shortcomings  in  this  regard.  I  will  tell  you 
briefly  what  I  know  of  the  present  situation 
in  South  Korea  to  set  the  stage  for  the 
question  and  answer  period  which  is  to 
follow. 

I  want  to  address  five  areas.  They  are:  1 ) 
the  issue  of  talks  between  North  and  South 
Korea  as  proposed  by  North  Korea:  2)  the 
necessity  of  systematic  reform  for  human 
rights:  3)  the  possibility  of  another  Yushin 
System:  4)  the  possibility  of  conflict  be- 
tween students  and  the  government:  and  5) 
the  present  role  of  the  Korean  churches. 

I.  THE  ISSUE  OF  TALKS  BETWEEN  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  KOREA 

Last  month  North  Korea  made  an  unex- 
pected proposal  for  three-way  dialogue  in- 
volving both  Koreas  and  the  United  States. 
A  similar  proposal  for  a  three-way  dialogue 
was  put  forward  by  the  late  Park  Chung 
Hee  and  President  Carter  in  1979  when 
President  Carter  visited  Seoul.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  attitudes  of  South  Korea  and  the 
United  States  toward  the  present  North 
Korean  proposal  are  not  very  positive.  The 
United  States  prefers  to  have  a  four-way 
dialogue  which  would  include  China.  South 
Korea  insists  on  a  bilateral  dialogue  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  while  leav- 
ing open  the  possibility  of  a  four-way  or  six- 
way  dialogue  which  would  include  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  South  Korea  is 
firmly  resisting  participation  in  a  three-way 
dialogue  even  at  the  risk  of  contradicting  its 
stand  of  1979  when  a  proposal  for  such  talks 
was  issued  from  South  Korea.  South  Korea 
worries  about  being  excluded  if  North 
Korea  should  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
dealing  with  the  United  States  alone.  North 
Korea  might  justify  such  an  attitude  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  North  Korea  and  the 
United  States  which  signed  a  truce  agree- 
ment to  end  the  Korean  War  in  1953. 

On  the  other  hand,  North  Korea  is  strong- 
ly opposed  to  a  four-way  dialogue.  Two  rea- 
sons can  be  cited.  One  is  to  avoid  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  Soviet  Union  by  participat- 
ing in  talks  which  would  only  involve  China 
and  not  the  Soviets.  The  other  reason  is  to 
prevent  South  Korea's  long-held  desire  of 
establishing  contacts  with  China.  The 
North  Koreans  are  not  likely  to  support  a 
six-way  dialogue  at  present  either.  The 
North  Korean  proposal  for  a  three-way  dia- 
logue is  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  coming  visit  of  President  Reagan  to 
China  may  result  in  decisive  progress  on 
this  issue. 

I  see  a  strong  possibility  of  opening  some 
type  of  dialogue  this  year.  However.  I  think 
that  if  there  is  a  firm  guarantee  of  equal 
status  for  South  Korea  at  a  three-way  con- 
ference, that  the  three-way  dialogue  would 
be  most  likely. 

My  position  is  not  in  opposition  to  any 
type  of  dialogue  as  a  first  step  to  easing  ten- 
sions on  the  Korean  peninsula,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  only  a  six-way  dialogue  can 
produce  any  progress  toward  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  because  all  four  powers, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  vital  interests  and  strong 
influence  in  Korea.  Without  their  combined 
cooperation,  we  can  never  expect  real  peace 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  This  has  been  my 
persistent  position  since  the  1971  Korean 
presidential  election  when  I  proposed  four- 
power  cooperation  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
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II.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  SYSTEMATIC  REFORM  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  State  Department  has  pointed  out 
improvement  in  the  Korean  human  rights 
situation  in  1983  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  This  came  in  its  annual  report  on 
human  rights.  It  mentioned  the  release  of 
political  prisoners— mainly  students— and 
the  granting  of  permission  for  students  to 
return  to  their  respective  campuses.  Of 
course,  I  also  welcomed  these  moves,  but 
this  does  not  constitute  a  fundamental  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situation  be- 
cause many  times  in  Korea  we  have  seen 
the  repeated  release  and  imprisonment  and 
the  repeated  expulsion  and  re-entry  of  stu- 
dents to  college  campuses.  Without  system- 
atic reform  toward  a  guarantee  of  human 
rights,  we  can  never  say  that  there  is  im- 
provement in  human  rights.  What  we  see  is 
rather  the  cosmetic  tactics  of  dictatorial 
rule  in  cheating  public  opinion  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally.  We  need  legal 
guarantees  for  the  democratic  rights  of  as- 
sembly, academic  freedom,  freedom  for 
labor  to  organize,  and  freedom  for  farmers 
to  form  cooperatives.  Of  all  freedoms,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  to  have 
fair  elections  are  the  most  essential  core  ele- 
ments in  guaranteeing  human  rights.  When 
there  is  freedom  of  speech,  any  violation  of 
human  rights  can  be  publicly  criticized. 
When  there  is  a  fair  system  of  elections,  any 
government  which  can  not  guarantee 
human  rights  or  which  violates  human 
rights  will  be  voted  out  of  office.  The  South 
Korean  regime  of  Chun  Doo  Hwan  strongly 
opposes  any  systematic  reform— especially 
anything  moving  toward  freedom  of  speech 
and  free  elections.  The  regime  strongly  op- 
poses abolition  of  the  notorious  basic  law 
governing  the  mass  media,  and  government 
dominated  elections  laws.  Further,  it  refuses 
to  lift  the  ban  imposed  on  300  political  fig- 
ures This  ban  prohibits  these  figures  from 
making  any  public  speeches  or  participating 
in  any  election  activities, 

m.  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ANOTHER  YUSHIN 
SYSTEM 

As  you  may  remember.  Park  Chung  Hee 
abused  the  South/North  dialogue  coming 
out  of  the  July  4.  1972  joint  communique. 
He  proclaimed  the  Yushin  System— justify- 
ing it  as  necessary  to  promote  reunification, 
but  from  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Yushin  System  until  his  death  in  1979  — 
a  period  of  seven  years- the  Yushin  System 
only  served  to  shore  up  his  dictatorial 
regime. 

In  spite  of  General  Chun's  repeated 
pledges  to  step  down  from  office  in  March 
of  1988  after  serving  one  term,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  he  seeks  to  continue 
his  rule  after  1988.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
political  maneuvering  this  year.  Something 
which  indicates  that  this  is  so  is  a  move  by 
the  rubber  stamp  opposition  parties  for 
direct  election  of  the  president.  The  rubber 
stamp  mass  media  has  given  full  coverage  to 
this  idea.  In  South  Korea  without  govern- 
ment approval,  no  opposition  party  or  press 
organization  can  put  forward  such  an  idea. 
Chun  was  elected  indirectly.  A  direct  elec- 
tion after  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
be  justified  by  Chun  as  a  necessity  in  facing 
North  Korea  in  talks.  That  is.  Chun  could 
say  he  needed  to  prove  his  popular  support 
in  order  to  face  the  North.  Such  a  direct 
election  under  present  conditions  without 
freedom  of  speech  and  fair  elections  could 
easily  be  orchestrated  by  the  government. 

I  predicted  that  Park  Chung  Hee  would 
abuse  the  unification  issue  as  a  means  to 
have  himself  elected  for  life.  I  made  this 


prediction  in  1970  and  1972.  In  1972.  the 
Yushin  System  was  put  in  place  and  con- 
firmed my  prediction.  I  now  see  a  similar 
possibility  under  the  Chun  regime. 

IV.  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  CONFLICT  BETWEEN 
STUDENTS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Student  power  has  grown  tremendously 
through  years  of  bitter  experience  and 
ordeal.  Students  are  firmly  determined  to 
fight  against  dictatorship.  Most  of  our 
people  are  different  than  they  were  in  1980. 
They  now  support  the  students'  cause. 

Expelled  students  are  being  forced  to  sign 
pledges  of  repentance  before  they  may 
return  to  the  campuses.  However,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  students  refuse  to  do  this, 
saying  that  they  have  nothing  to  repent  for 
and  that  what  they  have  stood  for  is  an 
open  advocacy  of  democracy  which  is  not 
wrong.  At  the  .same  time,  there  are  signs 
that  the  government  seeks  to  stir  up  trouble 
among  students  so  that  it  may  have  an 
excuse  to  strongly  repress  them  this  coming 
spring.  The  government  has  been  letting 
statements  out  from  unidentified  sources 
which  accuse  students  of  being  leftist  or 
pro-communist.  The  government  has  always 
used  the  charge  of  communism  to  crack 
down  on  its  rivals.  You  know  that  in  Korea 
this  is  a  very  serious  charge  which  may 
easily  turn  some  people  against  the  stu- 
dents, I  believe  we  must  exercise  caution  at 
this  critical  time  to  avoid  playing  into  the 
government's  hands.  We  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  such  plots  by  the  government 
and  not  be  abused  by  such  things, 

V,  THE  PRESENT  ROLE  OF  THE  KOREAN  CHURCHES 

Korean  churches  have  played  a  central 
role  in  the  restoration  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  movement  since  Park  Chung 
Hee  proclaimed  the  Yushin  System  in  Octo- 
ber, 1972.  The  role  of  churches  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  decisive  in  maintaining  our 
movement.  Recently,  there  have  been  signs 
of  a  lessening  of  the  churches'  role  and 
there  has  been  criticism— especially  among 
students— of  the  role  played  by  the  church- 
es because  of  the  churches'  pro-American 
attitude  and  the  reluctance  of  the  churches 
to  continue  their  courageous  role  as  they,  as 
individuals,  did  before  with  prayer  meetings 
and  in  rising  imprisonment  because  of  their 
stands.  I  don't  think  these  criticisms  are 
necessarily  correct,  but  there  is  some  indica- 
tion of  weakness  in  the  church  movement 
for  democracy  and  human  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  young  men  are  showing 
sigms  of  impatience.  Patience  is  very  neces- 
sary in  enduring  such  periods  of  trial  and  in 
dealing  with  the  short-tempered  military 
regime. 

Even  though  there  are  some  arguments 
between  church  and  non-church  groups,  we 
still  have  the  same  strong  goal  of  realizing 
democracy.  All  recognize  this  as  most  impor- 
tant. Democracy  is  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
alize national  security  without  the  presence 
of  American  troops  and  to  have  a  dialogue 
with  North  Korea  with  full  confidence  that 
a  peaceful  solution  may  be  realized.  To  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding,  joint  activities 
involving  church  and  non-church  groups  are 
essential  in  order  to  achieve  our  goal  and 
not  give  any  room  for  abuse  by  the  shrewd 
maneuvering  of  the  government, 

I  came  here  in  December  of  1982,  During 
this  last  year  I  have  devoted  myself  totally 
to  persuading  the  United  States  government 
and  friends  not  to  support  the  military  dic- 
tatorship in  Korea.  I  believe  it  is  harmful  to 
the  United  States  to  support  the  dictator- 
ship. For  stability  and  security  in  Korea  and 
for  friendly  relations  between  the  peoplt  of 


Korea  and  the  United  States  such  support  is 
also  harmful.  In  spite  of  the  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  government's  lack  of  support  from 
the  people  as  reported  in  the  American 
press,  the  Chun  regime  is  maintained 
mainly  because  of  United  States  support.  As 
the  United  States  supports  the  regime  so 
does  Japan,  Because  the  United  States  and 
Japan  support  the  Chun  regime,  democratic 
elements  in  the  military  and  among  our 
people  have  been  greatly  discouraged.  Now, 
the  United  States  has  become  a  target  of 
criticism  and  even  hatred  among  our  people. 
I  really  worry  about  this  phenomenon  for 
both  Korea  and  the  United  States,  My  main 
purpose  in  being  here  in  the  United  States 
is  to  persuade  the  United  States  to  change 
its  policy,  I  seek  American  public  support. 
We  must  avoid  another  debacle  such  as  seen 
in  Vietnam.  As  I  first  mentioned,  you  are 
well  informed  about  the  Korean  situation 
and  I  believe  you  will  share  my  worries 
about  the  present  situation.  Let's  focus  our 
attention  and  energies  to  impress  your  gov- 
ernment to  change  its  policies.* 


NEW  YORK  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  w,'Ould 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  statement  made  by  the 
New  York  District  Export  Council  on 
behalf  of  American  exporters  located 
in  New  York.  This  organization  has 
diligently  worked  to  express  the  views 
of  its  members  in  regards  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  especially 
in  reference  to  the  issue  of  contract 
sanctity. 

Contract  sanctity,  according  to  the 
New  York  District  Council,  is  vital  to 
American  competitiveness  abroad. 
Without  it.  U.S.  firms  will  be  consid- 
ered unreliable  suppliers  and  will  con- 
sequently be  unable  to  sell  products 
and  commodities  with  long  lead  times 
in  manufacturing  and  delivery.  The 
council  urges,  therefore,  that  retroac- 
tive controls  never  be  imposed  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons  and  that  only  the 
strongest  justification  lead  to  the  im- 
position of  national  security  controls 
on  a  retroactive  basis. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  these  re- 
marks to  the  congressional  debate  on 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  I  re- 
quest that  the  full  statement  of  the 
New  York  District  Export  Council  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Armco  Corp.  Offices, 
New  York.  NY.  March  28.  1984. 
Hon,  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washitiglon.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  DEC  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  at- 
tached statement  of  position  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  I  thought 
the  statement  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  provision 
of  the  bill  is  as  important  to  many  of  us  in 
the  business  community  as  the  provision 
dealing  with  "contract  sanctity".  The  posi- 
tion of  the  New  York  DEC  'see  paragraph 
5D  on  the  attachment)  is  identical  to  many 
other  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  There  should  be  no 
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retroactive  application  of  export  controls 
except  in  times  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy! 

Many  people  do  not  understand  that  with- 
out an  effective  contract  sanctity  provision, 
there  simply  will  be  no  trade  with  countries 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  except  in  commod- 
ities or  products  which  do  not  require  long 
lead  times  to  manufau;ture  and  deliver, 
Armco.  for  one,  will  not  seek  export  oppor- 
tunities unless  it  can  be  assured  that  once  it 
receives  an  export  license,  it  will  not  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  except  under  conditions 
equivalent  to  force  majeure.  We  know  many 
other  companies  feel  the  same  way, 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  consider  this 
question  carefully  and  to  adopt  an  Export 
Administration  Act  that  will  both  encourage 
an  expansion  of  U.S,  exports  and  protect 
true  U.S.  national  security  interests. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Giffen. 

August  3.  1983. 
New  York  District  Export  Council 
statement  of  export  administration  act 
position 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  District  Export  Council  has  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  position  on 
the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act: 

1.  The  ability  of  American  exporters  to 
compete  effectively  in  international  markets 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  U,S,  export 
policy  and  administration  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

2.  Exports  are  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  Both  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  must  make  a  strong 
commitment  to  facilitating  exports  which 
do  not  make  a  direct  and  substantial  contri- 
bution to  our  adversaries'  military  capabil- 
ity. The  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
must  remove  the  serious  disadvantages 
faced  by  U,S,  exports  in  Free  World  markets 
as  a  result  of  an  export  controls  policy 
which  is  distinctly  less  favourable  to  U,S, 
exports  than  are  the  policies  of  our  trading 
partners  to  their  own  exports, 

3.  The  New  York  District  Export  Council 
recognizes  the  need  for  export  controls  over 
exports  which  make  a  direct  and  substantial 
contribution  to  our  adversaries'  military  ca- 
pabilities. However,  this  Administration  and 
past  administrations  have  confused  and 
mixed  foreign  policy  objectives  with  nation- 
al security  objectives.  Despite  the  clear  di- 
rection of  Congress,  export  controls,  and 
validated  license  requirements,  cover  a 
range  of  products  and  technology  which  is 
broader  than  necessary,  and  possibly  coun- 
terproductive, to  concentrating  on  the  most 
strategically  important  items, 

4.  To  enable  American  business  to  com- 
pete effectively,  export  controls  must  be 
clear,  comprehensive  and  certain,  F*resently 
the  Export  Administration  Act  gives  essen- 
tially no  guidance  on  which  exports  will  be 
prohibited  for  either  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  reasons.  Export  controls  have 
been  applied  retroactively  and  unpredict- 
ably, such  that  American  exporters  have 
come  to  be  viewed  as  unreliable  suppliers. 

5.  To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  New 
York  District  Export  Council  recommends: 

(a)  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive clear  policy  on  when  U.S.  ex 
ports  will  be  restricted  or  prohibited. 

(b)  exports  should  not  be  restricted  unless 
they  would  make  a  direct  and  substantial 
contribution  to  the  military  capabilities  of 
our  adversaries.  It  is  implicit  in  this  princi- 
ple that  export  controls  for  foreign  policy 


reasons  should  be  eliminated.  Our  allies  do 
not  control  exports  for  such  reasons  and 
foreign  policy  controls  have  uniformly 
failed  to  achieve  any  meaningful  foreign 
policy  goal  except  where  supported  by  all 
foreign  countries  capable  of  supplying  simi- 
lar exports. 

<c)  except  for  national  security  reasons, 
exports  should  never  be  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted where  equivalent  goods  or  technolo- 
gy is  available  from  non-U. S.  sources.  The 
lack  of  foreign  availability  should  be  raised 
from  a  matter  simply  to  be  considered 
(among  others)  in  determining  to  apply 
export  control  to  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion to  be  made  before  imposing  controls, 

(d)  there  should  be  no  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  export  controls  except  in  times  of 
war  or  national  emergencies.  Once  export 
contracts  have  been  executed  under  valid  li- 
censes, exports  under  these  contracts  should 
not  be  subject  to  prohibitions.  Retroactive 
controls  should  never  be  imposed  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons  and  the  strongest  justifi- 
cation (such  as  mistake)  should  be  required 
for  national  security  controls  to  be  imposed 
retroactively. 

(e)  the  Executive  branch  must  have  a  gen- 
eralized commitment  to  exports.  Distortion 
of  Congressional  intent  through  the  misap- 
plication of  foreign  policy  controls  and  un- 
necessarily broad  interpretations  of  the  con- 
tribution which  exports  may  make  to  an  ad- 
versaries' military  capability,  must  be  elimi- 
nated.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  persistent  reports  in 
the  press  that  President  Reagan  has 
decided  to  condition  aid  to  Mexico  on 
Mexican  support  for  his  Central 
American  policies.  Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  have 
always  been  difficult  and  need  careful, 
sensitive  handling.  Such  a  big  stick  ap- 
proach, if  indeed  it  has  been  adopted, 
is  bound  to  prove  counterproductive. 

Carlos  Fuentes  has  written  a  recent 
analysis  on  the  likely  Mexican  reac- 
tion if  President  Reagan  makes  such 
an  approach  to  President  de  la  Madrid 
when  he  visits  Washington  next 
month.  Mr.  Puentes  argues  that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  has  suffered  its  greatest 
defeats  not  at  the  hands  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  but  of  Third-World  national- 
ism. He  asserts  that  pressure  on 
Mexico  would  cause  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's rudderless  Central 
American  policies  to  hit  a  mine  more 
explosive  than  any  planted  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Nicara- 
guan  waters  if  it  provoked  in  Mexico  a 
nationwide  anti-U.S.  reaction:  Mexico 
would  not  shift  to  Marxism  but  to 
stronger  nationalism. 

Mr.  Fuentes  does  not  pull  his 
punches,  but  the  points  he  makes  are 
important  for  us  all  to  hear.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  important  anal- 
ysis that  appeared  in  the  April  24  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Fuentes'  analysis  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

Don't  Push  Mexico 
(By  Carlos  F\ientes) 

St.  Louis.— President  Reagan,  we  are  told, 
has  signed  National  Security  Decision  Direc- 
tive 124.  which  is  designed  to  convince  Mexi- 
co's President.  Miguel  de  la  Madrid,  and  his 


principal  aides  that  their  interest  lies  in 
supporting  United  States  policies  in  Central 
America. 

According  to  Newsweek,  when  Mr.  de  la 
Madrid  visits  Washington  in  May.  Mr. 
Reagan  will  argue  that  "the  price  for  con- 
tinued economic  aid  to  Mexico  is  support 
for  Washington's  policies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, "  The  Administration  has  neither  con- 
firmed nor  denied  the  report.  I  hope  it  Is 
denied.  Confirmation  would  add  to  the  mess 
Washington's  policies  are  churning  up  in 
Central  America, 

A  keystone  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  secure  southern  border.  This  se- 
curity arises  not  from  Washington's  impos- 
ing its  will  on  Mexico  but  from  a  long,  pain- 
ful experience  that  involved  war  and  other 
military  intenention,  territorial  annex- 
ation, revolution  and  pressures  and  harass- 
ments  resembling  those  heaped  on  Nicara- 
gua today.  In  the  late  1930's.  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  reached  a  modus  livendi 
ba-sed  on  mutual  respect  and  diplomatic,  not 
military,  solutions. 

It  is  appalling  that  these  lessons  are  for- 
gotten in  dealing  with  Central  America 
simply  because  Washington  wants  to  treat 
the  small  republics  as  satellites.  But  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  the  model  for  correct 
relationships  with  Latin  America— the 
Mexico-United  States  relationship— should 
wantonly  revert  to  "big  stick"  and  gunboat- 
diplomacy  policies. 

Mexico  proves  its  friendship  through  its 
diplomatic  independence.  Would  the  United 
States  be  better  off  with  a  Latin  Poland  on 
its  border?  It  also  proves  its  friendship  by 
keeping  historical  memory  alive  when  the 
United  Stales  suffers  amnesia.  Mistakes 
should  not  be  repeated  out  of  ignorance  or 
arrogance.  When  they  are.  it  discourages  all 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  who  do  not 
want  to  fall  into  the  Soviet  Union's  arms 
but  also  do  not  want  to  be  manipulated  by 
the  United  States.  Yet  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, thanks  to  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions, have  stopped  perceiving  a  Soviet 
danger  and  see  only  a  United  Stales  danger 
in  the  hemisphere. 

Any  action  designed  to  put  pressure  on 
Mexico  will  feed  this  perception.  United 
Slates  foreign  policy  has  suffered  its  great- 
est defeats  not  at  the  hands  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  but  of  third-world  nationalism. 
Some  politicians  in  this  country  may  fool 
some  of  the  people  about  their  anti-Commu- 
nist crusades  in  Central  America,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  characterize  Mexico  as  a 
Communist  pawn.  Such  pressures  would  be 
glaringly  seen  here  and  in  Mexico  as  an  en- 
croachment on  its  national  independence. 

The  Administration  can  be  certain  that 
using  muscle  on  Mexico  will  serve  only  to 
strengthen  Mexico's  independent  foreign 
policy  and  unify  the  country  behind  Presi- 
dent de  la  Madrid.  He  is  not  only  a  man  of 
strong  character~and  strong  nationalist  sen- 
timent but  also  a  canny  politician  acutely 
aware  that  national  unity  rests  considerably 
on  a  policy  of  defense  against  North  Ameri- 
can pressures. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  rudderless 
Central  American  policies  would  hit  a  mine 
more  explosive  than  any  planted  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Nicaraguan 
waters  if  it  provoked  in  Mexico  a  nationwide 
anti-United  States  reaction:  Mexico  would 
not  shift  lb  Marxism  but  to  stronger  nation- 
alism. A  hostile  Mexico  is  the  last  thing 
Washington  needs. 

This  would  add  to  the  accumulated  disas- 
ters we  are  now  witnessing,  A  policy  de- 
signed to  enhance  United  States  credibility 
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abroad  is  openly  opposed  by  Latin  America's 
principal  governments  and  by  your  Europe- 
an allies.  Washington's  international  ma- 
chismo flounders  in  the  incompetence  of  its 
covert  armies,  covert  air  forces,  covert 
mining  operations,  a  Salvadoran  Army  that 
supplies  half  the  guerrillas'  military  needs 
and  a  Nicaraguan  Government  that  grows 
stronger  the  more  it  is  assailed  from  with- 
out. 

This  results  from  putting  the  chariots  of 
war  before  the  steeds  of  diplomacy.  Mexico 
wants  to  put  the  horse  before  the  cart.  The 
pragmatic  Contadora  process  has  reached 
the  stage  of  preparing  a  Draft  Treaty  on 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace.  Security.  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  the  Strengthening 
of  Democratic  Institutions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, to  be  signed  by  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can republics,  plus  protocols  dealing  with 
particular  problems  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras.  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. 
These  instruments  deal  with  all  the  United 
States'  legitimate  security  interests  in  the 
region. 

After  thumbing  its  nose  at  international 
law  on  the  steps  on  the  court  at  The  Hague 
and  in  Nicaraguan  waters,  the  Administra- 
tion, to  heal  its  damaged  reputation,  should 
abandon  its  dangerous,  unproductive  poli- 
cies and  support  peaceful  diplomacy  with 
more  than  lip  service.  It  could  start  by 
shelving  National  Security  Decision  Direc- 
tive 124.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-440. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washtngton.  DC.  April  19.  1984. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 


tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Glenn  A.  Rudd. 

Deputy  Director.0 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committees  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  April  19.  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-02223/84ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-41  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Italy  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices estimated  to  cost  $57  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rudd. 
Deputy  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  84-41] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(ii  Prospective  purchaser:  Italy. 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment  ' $53 

Other 4 

Total 57 

'  As  defined  in  sect'on  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Cont.-ol  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  ai  tides  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  5.390  I-TOW  missiles 
and  1.239  TOW  practice  missiles  with  appli- 
cable publications. 


(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (XKW). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
April  19.  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

italy— i-tow  and  tow  practice  missiles 

The  Government  of  Italy  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  5.390  I-TOW 
missiles  and  1.239  TOW  practice  missiles 
with  applicable  publications  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $57  million. 

This  .sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Italy:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Italy  requires  the  I- 
TOW  missile  system  to  improve  its  antitank 
defense  posture.  Italian  military  forces  are 
currently  equipped  w'ith  the  basic  TOW  mis- 
sile system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corporation  of  Tucson.  Arizona. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Italy. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ENZO  DE  CHIARA 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  Americans 
pride  ourselves  above  all:  the  opportu- 
nity that  our  Nation  affords  to  the  in- 
dustrious individual.  We  do  well  to  re- 
member this  distinctly  American  phe- 
nomenon, particularly  as  it  relates  to 
those  who  make  their  way  to  our 
shores  from  other  nations.  Right  here, 
in  Washington,  DC.  there  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  limitless  possibilities 
presented  to  those  who  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  a  dream  of  success  and  the  de- 
termination to  make  this  American 
dream  come  true. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Enzo  de 
Chiara.  After  many  a  late  night  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  we  have  made  our 
way  to  his  family-owned-and-operated 
restaurant.  Romeo  &  Juliet,  for  a  fine 
Italian  dinner.  Along  with  the  fine 
food,  Enzo  de  Chiara  dispenses  his 
keen  observations  on  current  affairs. 
He  is  an  eternal  optimist  who  came  to 
America  with  the  will  to  succeed. 

Recently,  he  was  spotlighted  in  the 
Courier  Diplomatique.  I  ask,  there- 
fore, that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  article  follows: 

Another  American  of  Italian  Ancestry 
Makes  His  Mark 

Enzo  de  Chiara  is  a  man  who  thrives  on 
challenge:  a  man  who  creates  for  himself 
opportunities  which  might  not  otherwise 
exist. 

Today,  after  only  16  years  in  the  United 
States.  Enzo  is  a  successful,  independent 
businessman  who  exercises  an  increasingly 
effective  presence  in  the  Italian-American 
community 

His  professional  stature  has  not  always 
been  so  assured,  however.  Enzo  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Naval  Sciences  and 
spent  the  earliest  years  of  his  career  as  a 
Merchant  Marine  officer.  As  a  young  bache- 
lor in  his  native  Italy.  Enzo  forsook  a  finan- 
cially comfortable  and  professionally  prom- 
ising career  in  the  blo.s.soming  Italian  fash- 
ion industry  to  make  a  life  for  himself  in 
the  United  States.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
in  September  1968  with  $150  and  seven 
pieces  of  luggage,  most  of  which  contained 
books  and  records. 

Enzo  seized  every  opportunity  that  came 
his  way.  His  first  job  paid  $45  a  week  and 
occupied  (but  hardly  satisfied)  him  for  ex- 
actly 45  days.  Subsequent  positions,  includ- 
ing one  with  Italian  master  tailor  Lino  Len- 
tini,  were  more  rewarding. 

But  it  was  not  until  Enzo  decided  he 
would  work  only  in  Gucci's  Fifth  Avenue 
shop  that  he  first  began  to  forge  his  own 
career.  After  careful  cultivation.  Dl  Aldo 
Gucci  offered  Enzo  the  position  of  manager 
of  his  shoe  boutique.  At  this  point.  Enzo's 
talent  and  tact  for  business  asserted  itself. 
He  refused  the  manager's  position  because 
he  believed  himself  unqualified  for  it.  But 
he  accepted  the  manager's  salary  to  work  as 
a  Gucci  salesman  so  that  he  could  learn 
every  aspect  of  the  business.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion Enzo  and  Dr.  Gucci  have  never  regret- 
ted. 

Within  one  month.  Enzo  had  become 
Gucci's  best  .salesman,  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter he  assumed  the  management  of  the  shoe 
boutique.  At  the  time.  Gucci  sold  25  pairs  of 
shoes  a  day.  Nine  months  later,  the  shoe 
boutique,  under  Enzo's  suave  and  efficient 
management,  was  selling  350  pairs  of  shoes 
a  day.  His  position  eventually  encompassed 
responsibility  for  .sales,  styling,  and  purchas- 
ing for  all  Gucci  shops  in  the  United  States. 

Enzo's  success  at  Gucci  was  the  founda- 
tion for  his  association  with  Mario  Valen- 
tino. Italy's  premier  couturier,  and  in  1970 
he  moved  to  Washington.  D.C.  where,  at 
The  Watergate,  he  opened  his  own  boutique 
with  the  Valentino  franchise. 

Enzo  discovered,  however,  that  success  as 
an  arbiter  of  taste  and  fashion  entrepreneur 
was  not  as  satisfying  as  he  had  thought  it 
would  be.  In  an  abrupt  career  change,  he 
sold  his  five-year-old  boutique  and.  in  the 
tradition  of  his  family,  he  opened,  in  part- 
nership with  his  two  brothers.  Romeo  and 
Juliet  restaurant,  indisputably  one  of  the 
best  Italian  restaurants  in  Washington. 

Today,  from  his  office  at  Romeo  and  Juli- 
et's. Enzo  acts  as  an  international  business 
consultant,  advising  Italian  industries  on 
sales  to  U.S.  clients. 

Enzo's  activities  are  not  limited  solely  to 
the  business  community,  however.  He  is 
consistently  and  increasingly  involved  in 
Italian-American  political  affairs  and  is 
highly  respected  as  an  effective  liaison  be- 
tween American  and  Italian  politicians.  He 
attributes  his  interest  and  participation  in 
politics  not  only  to  his  business  success 
which,  he  says,  "makes  me  realize  I  have 


the  talent  to  address  myself  to  larger 
issues."  but  also  to  the  close  bond  he  has 
with  his  relative  Giovanni  Leone,  former 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy.  "It  is  he 
who  taught  me  the  Italian  machinery  of 
politics,  and  it  is  from  him  I  learned  that 
personal  contributions  in  the  political  arena 
help  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  lives  ". 

Enzo's  political  contributions  to  Italian- 
American  friendship  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. In  1977.  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  Merit  by  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta.  The  following  year,  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  He  serves  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ital- 
ian-American Foundation  for  International 
Affairs,  and  in  a  departure  from  his  inher- 
ent Italian-American  interests,  he  has  been 
appointed  Honorary  Consul  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  Washington,  D.C. 

How  does  he  view  his  life  in  the  United 
States?  Enzo  replies  simply.  "This  is  the 
most  wonderful  land  in  the  world.  I  love 
this  country  with  the  same  feelings  and 
strength  that  I  love  the  country  of  my 
birth."  • 


CHURCHILL  AND  REAGAN 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  New  York  Times  opposite- 
editorial  page  carried  a  very  thought- 
provoking  article  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  the 
article  of  Pamela  C.  Harriman.  enti- 
tled "Churchill  and  Reagan."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Churchill  and  Reagan 
(By  Pamela  C.  Harriman) 

In  1945.  Winston  Churchill  was  more  than 
a  British  hero;  he  was  the  personification  of 
the  free  world.  Yet  in  political  terms,  this 
counted  for  far  less  than  Churchill— and  vir- 
tually everyone  else— assumed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  while  he  was 
plotting  the  future  of  the  globe  with 
Truman  and  Stalin.  Churchill  was  suddenly 
and  unceremoniously  deposed  in  a  British 
general  election  he  was  supposed  to  win 
handily. 

The  news  came  like  a  thunderclap;  but 
after  the  reverberations  faded,  the  results 
seemed  almost  foreordained.  And  the  rea- 
sons why  a  British  Prime  Minister  lost  that 
long  ago  election  suggest  that  the  same  un- 
expected fate  could  befall  an  American 
President  forty  years  later. 

Churchill,  like  Reagan,  was  certainly  per- 
sonally popular:  indeed  the  Prime  Minister 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  savior  of  the 
nation.  Churchill  was  a  dominant  presence. 
By  contrast,  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Clement  Attlee  seemed  so  drab  that 
Churchill  once  described  him  as  "a  sheep's 
clothing."  More  eloquently  and  more  power- 
fully than  Reagan.  Churchill  was  the  great 
communicator,  the  man  had  mobilized  the 
English  language  and  sent  it  into  battle. 
Attle's  voice  was  high-pitched  and  staccato; 
he  was  a  poor  speaker.  By  comparison,  every 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1984 
is  an  able  speaker. 

In  short.  Churchill  had  more  of  Reagan's 
strengths  and  fewer  of  his  weaknesses.  Al- 
though he  was  the  oldest  Prime  Minister  of 
the  century,  he  was  two  years  younger  in 
1945  than  Reagan  is  today.  No  one  ques- 
tioned what  Churchill  had  achieved  or  the 
importance  of  it.  His  war  policy  was  not  at 
issue    In    an    election    that    followed    the 


German  surrender  by  only  a  matter  of 
months.  No  one  suspected  that  he  was  a 
part-time  leader,  not  fully  in  command,  or 
not  quite  up  to  the  job  intellectually. 

So  what  happened?  Churchill,  who  saw 
the  election  as  a  judgment  on  his  past  suc- 
cess, lost  power  to  Attlee  because  he  lost 
control  of  the  political  dialogue.  Instead  of 
voting  for  Churchill's  leadership,  his  char- 
acter, or  his  recora.  the  British  acknowl- 
edged these  factors  and  then  all  but  ignored 
them.  They  responded  to  the  issue  of  hous- 
ing starts  at  home,  not  zones  of  occupation. 
Attlee  spoke  of  social  justice,  not  interna- 
tional arrangements:  he  pledged  a  Britian 
"with  cake  for  none  until  all  had  bread. " 
The  election  was  about  the  future,  not  the 
past— and  the  candidate  who  had  been  pre- 
eminently first  in  war  was  not  seen  as  the 
right  man  to  be  first  in  peace. 

This  did  not  mean  that  Churchill  had  lost 
his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
Rather,  with  rough  democratic  dispatch, 
they  decided  that  he  had  finished  the  job 
he  had  been  selected  to  do.  As  for  the 
future,  his  vision  was  not  theirs. 

As  Churchill  went,  so  could  Reagan  in 
1984.  The  signs  of  the  similarity  between 
the  two  political  situations  are  interesting 
and  impressive.  While  the  President's  per- 
sonal popularity  is  high,  his  Gallup  ratings 
are  markedly  lower  when  the  question  con- 
cerns the  job  he  is  doing  in  specific  areas— 
the  economy,  his  policies  in  Lebanon  and 
Central  America,  the  overall  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy.  He  offers  no  program  for  the 
American  future  beyond  the  continuation  of 
his  present  course. 

Many  who. voted  for  him  in  1980  may  very 
well  decide  that  he.  like  Churchill,  has  com- 
pleted the  task  and  can  be  thankfully  re- 
tired—that he  is  no  longer  a  man  for  the 
times. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Reagan  was  elected  when 
Americans  worried  that  our  national  de- 
fense was  weak.  Now.  they  wonder  if  we  are 
spending  too  much,  moving  too  fast  into  an- 
other round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
edging  too  near  the  brink  of  war  in  Central 
America. 

This  President  was  elected  to  cut  the 
waste  in  government:  now  people  are  think- 
ing again  about  fairness,  compassion  and 
the  poor.  The  realization  is  setting  in  that 
the  Reagan  tax  cut  must  be  modified  to 
reduce  the  Reagan  deficit.  The  social 
issues— abortion,  school  prayer,  censorship- 
mobilized  new  voting  blocs  for  the  new  right 
in  1980;  this  year,  the  gender  gap  and  civil 
rights  are  likely  to  do  as  much  or  more  for 
the  Democrats. 

The  causes  closest  to  Mr.  Reagan's  heart 
have  become  yesterday's  concerns.  If  Ameri- 
cans look  to  the  future,  if  they  treat  1984  as 
a  chance  for  change  instead  of  a  referen- 
dum on  the  past  four  years,  even  those  who 
like  this  President,  even  some  who  approve 
of  what  he  has  done,  may  vote  their  hopes 
for  what  the  Democrats  will  do.  Obviously 
the  opposition  must  at  least  echo  this  mood, 
and  this  year's  Democratic  candidates  can 
surely  do  so  far  more  skillfully  than  Attlee 
did  in  1945.  If  the  Democratic  nominee  does 
it  with  any  effectiveness  at  all.  Ronald 
Reagan  could  be  popular,  genial,  likable— 
and  defeated. 

In  breadth  of  talent,  sense  of  history,  and 
real  achievement,  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  Churchill  and  Reagan.  The 
parallels  relate  only  to  the  political  situa- 
tion now  and  in  1945.  when  a  British  elec- 
tion demonstrated  that  the  most  charismat- 
ic leader— even  a  Churchill  at  the  height  of 
an  undisputed  success  unparalleled  by  any 
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devastating  impact  this  intolerable  sit-     Nation.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that     was  a  champion  of  broadened  access  to 
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of  the  controversial  Reagan  policies— can  be 
beaten. 

While  Churchill.  Truman,  and  Stalin  were 
negotiating  at  Potsdam  in  the  days  before 
the  British  election,  a  number  of  us  were 
visiting  British  army  encampments  in  Ger- 
many. We  shared  the  confidence  in  a 
Churchill  victory,  but  we  were  also  feeling— 
and  I  must  confess,  discounting— a  persist- 
ent undercurrent  among  the  soldiers.  "Old 
Winnie  was  great  for  the  war.  but  we  want 
something  different."  they  were  saying  to 
each  other  and  writing  home  to  England.  It 
was  a  signal  of  the  upset  to  come.  I  thought 
of  it  again  as  I  watched  the  President  on  a 
recent  visit  to  an  auto  factory:  he  was  smil- 
ing and  the  workers  were  applauding.  Many 
of  them  were  also  wearing  Mondale  hats.  I 
wondered  how  many  of  them  were  saying  to 
themselves:  "I  like  old  Ronnie,  but  I  want 
something  different. "• 


SMOKEY  BEAR  WEEK 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.) 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently cosponsored  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 273.  legislation  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. Senator  Heflin.  This  resolution 
would  designate  the  week  of  May  13  as 
"Smokey  Bear  Week." 

Mr,  President,  in  my  State  of  New 
•  York,  we  have  one  of  this  Nations 
most  beautiful  forests  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Park.  The  people  of  my  State 
feel  very  strongly  about  preserving 
this  area  in  its  natural  state.  Indeed, 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion mandates  that  the  area  be  kept 
forever  wild.  In  light  of  this  deep  con- 
cern by  the  people  of  my  State  for 
conservation.  I  felt  it  was  most  appro- 
priate to  honor  the  symbolic  leader  of 
the  fight  to  conserve  our  forests— 
Smokey  the  Bear. 

Smokey  has  been  a  symbol  of  the 
fight  to  maintain  our  forests  for  many 
years.  It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we 
honor  him  on  this,  the  40th.  anniver- 
sary of  his  adoption  by  the  American 
public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  resolution  without  delay. • 


UMI 


ROBERT  N.  CLEMENT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  recognize  the  elevation  of  a  friend 
and  distinguished  public  servant,  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Clement,  to  the  presidency 
of  Cumberland  College  in  Lebanon. 
TN. 

Mr.  Clement's  career,  although  not 
lengthy,  has  been  characterized  by 
high  achievement.  He  has  served  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Tennessee 
Public  Service  Commission,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  our 
State,  and  as  a  Director  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

Interspersed  in  this  career  of  public 
service  has  been  a  succe.ssful  history  of 
ventures  in  private  business,  indicating 
the  enormous  energy  and  devotion  Mr. 
Clement  brings  to  his  work. 


Mr.  Clement  represents  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  have  at- 
tended or  been  associated  with  Cum- 
berland College.  Both  his  father,  the 
late  Tennessee  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clem- 
ent, and  his  grandfather  were  alumni 
of  the  institution. 

Cumberland  College  has  a  rich  herit- 
age and  once  had  more  graduates  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  than  any  other  col- 
lege or  university.  Its  alumni  include 
such  prominent  figures  as  the  late 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
justices  of  both  United  States  and 
State  Supreme  Court.  Governors,  col- 
lege presidents,  and  other  local  and 
national  leaders. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Clement  will 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  tradition 
of  this  fine  institution.  Even  though 
Mr.  Clement  is  now  only  40  years  old, 
he  has  demonstrated  wisdom  and  in- 
sights far  beyond  his  years,  and  these 
qualities  will  help  establish  him  as  an 
honored  and  distinguished  leader  of 
Cumberland  College. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  to  President 
Robert  N.  Clement  of  Cumberland 
College  on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugu- 
ration to  that  position.  May  4,  1984. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Lebanon  Demo- 
crat written  by  that  newspaper's 
editor,  Mr.  Sam  Hatcher,  commemo- 
rating Mr.  Clement's  inauguration. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Editorial 
(By  Sam  Hatcher) 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  Cumberland  College  as  this  institution 
dressed  and  redressed  in  gowns  of  historical 
prominence  inaugurates  Robert  N.  Cle- 
ments as  its  16th  president. 

The  college,  returning  to  a  full  four-year 
academic  degree  program  last  year  after  a 
27  year  stint  as  a  standard  two-year  junior 
college,  turns  the  pages  of  its  history  to  yet 
another  chapter  in  its  long  and  glorious  142 
year  life. 

President  Clement,  who  comes  to  Cumber- 
land with  a  distinguished  record  of  public 
.service,  is  today  coronated  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  Cumberland's  future. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  far  more 
than  can  be  expected  of  one  person. 

With  President  Clement's  leadership  and 
our  community's  unified  force  this  school, 
which  once  graduated  a  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  more  than  100  Congessmen  and  Sena- 
tors. 50  college  and  university  presidents, 
two  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  justices  of  state  supreme 
courts,  judges,  attorneys,  public  officials 
and  religious  leaders,  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong,  viable  and  influential  institution. 

As  President  Clement,  his  wife  Mary  and 
their  two  children  embark  on  page  one  of 
this  new  era  in  Cumberland's  history,  we 
wish  them  well. 

Their  mission  is  not  a  simple  one  but 
surely  one  that  can  be  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  satisfaction  knowing  that  their 
hands  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
continuing  existence  and  enrichment  of  this 
college  that  has  meant  to  much  to  so  many. 

With  these  editorial  comments  we  extend 
our  congratulations  to  President  Clement 
and  Cumberland  College's  first  family.* 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
246-URGING  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  SECURE  A  FULL  ACCOUNT- 
ING OF  OUR  MILITARY  AND 
CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  CAP- 
TURED OR  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  246,  a  joint  resolution  to 
secure  a  full  accounting  of  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  captured  or 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  from  the  governments 
of  Southeast  Asia  a  full  accounting  of 
the  2,490  Americans  captured  or  miss- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
It  calls  upon  the  President  to  work  for 
both  the  immediate  release  of  each 
living  American  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  a  prisoner  or  as 
missing  in  action  and  for  the  immedi- 
ate return  of  the  remains  of  all  Ameri- 
can POW's  and  MIAs  who  have  died 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Finally,  this  resolution  calls  for  two 
reports  by  the  President  describing 
the  Government's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  our 
POW's  and  MIAs.  The  first  report  is 
due  within  30  days  of  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  will  describe 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  tht  enactment  of  this 
resolution  to  achieve  a  full  accounting. 
The  second  report  is  due  not  earlier 
than  90  days  and  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution and  will  describe  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Government  to  imple- 
ment the  first  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  is  a  necessary  means 
to  keep  the  attention  of  the  public,  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  interna- 
tional community  focused  on  the 
urgent  humanitarian  need  to  achieve  a 
full  accounting  of  the  2,490  Americans 
listed  as  POW's  or  MIAs  in  Southeast 
Asia.  There  are  2.490  families  who 
have  lived  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
cruel  uncertainty  regarding  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones.  This  uncertainty  can 
only  be  resolved  through  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  nations  who 
control  the  territory  in  which  our  citi- 
zens were  lost  or  taken  prisoner. 

We  must  have  a  full  accounting. 
New  York  has  160  citizens  listed  as  un- 
accounted for  in  the  latest  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tally.  Only  California 
and  Texas  have  more  unaccounted  for 
and  more  families  living  in  protracted 
anguish.  I  know,  because  I  attended 
the  1981  National  Convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  listened  to  their  stories  of  the 


devastating  impact  this  intolerable  sit- 
uation has  had  on  them. 

Nothing  speaks  more  eloquently  of 
the  need  to  achieve  this  accounting 
than  the  experience  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  He  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones— he  came  home.  He  was 
shot  down  on  July  18,  1965,  and  was 
held  prisoner  for  7'/:!  years.  He  person- 
ally experienced  the  savage  brutality 
of  the  Communist  Vietnamese  regime. 

Now.  it  has  been  more  than  12  years 
since  the  last  American  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  This 
means  that  some  early  POW's  are  ap- 
proaching 20  years  of  harsh  captivity. 
Even  the  last  Americans  captured  are 
nearing  twice  the  period  of  captivity 
our  distinguished  colleague  endured. 
The  courage  and  resolve  required  to 
withstand  this  experience  can  be 
judged  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama's  testimony.  We  must 
keep  faith  with  these  men  and  their 
families. 

There  has  been  recent  movement  on 
this  issue.  The  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Governments  of  Laos 
and  Kampuchea  have  shown  signs  of 
cooperation  in  recent  months.  Now  is 
the  time  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  issue  which 
has  remained  an  open  wound  in  our 
national  psyche  for  far  too  long.  As 
the  administration  presses  ahead  to 
explore  these  opportunities,  this  reso- 
lution will  serve  as  a  unified  expres- 
sion of  congressional  support  for  a  full 
accounting.  With  an  aroused  public 
and  a  united  goverriment,  we  can  con- 
vince the  governments  in  Southeast 
Asia  of  our  seriousness  and  our  un- 
yielding resolve.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  ever  hope  to  achieve  the  full  ac- 
counting we  must  have. 

In  closing.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  important 
measure.  The  families  of  those  listed 
as  POW's  or  MIAs,  and.  most  of  all. 
the  men  our  efforts  are  attempting  to 
save,  will  remember,  I  want  them  to 
remember  that  we  kept  the  faith  and 
did  not  let  them  down.» 


Nation.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
the  diligent  efforts  made  in  agricultur- 
al research  has  and  continues  to  have 
a  positive  impact  on  technological  ad- 
vancement in  the  field  of  agribusiness. 
I  especially  want  to  note  that  this  in- 
stitution has,  in  fact,  established  a 
most  prestigious  and  recognized  school 
of  business  and  economics. 

On  May  5,  1984,  at  1:30  p.m.  the  Fort 
Valley  State  College  family,  its  many 
friends  and  well  wishers  will  witness 
the  first  president's  inauguration.  At 
this  moment  in  history.  Dr.  Luther 
Burse  will  receive  the  mace  in  accept- 
ance of  the  role  as  president  of  this 
prestigious  institution.  I  can  say  with 
all  candor  that  Dr.  Burse  comes  to  this 
institution  with  impeccable  creden- 
tials, enormous  management  talents, 
and  dedication  to  progressive  educa- 
tion. He  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Kentucky  State  University  in 
1958,  a  masters  degree  from  Indiana 
University  in  1960,  and  a  doctoral 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1969.  Dr.  Burse  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  Cheyney  State  College  as  a  full 
professor  in  1969,  coordinated  the 
graduate  studies  program  in  the  divi- 
sion of  behavorial  and  applied  science, 
became  acting  dean  of  the  division  of 
technical  and  applied  sciences  in  1974. 
and  in  1981,  served  as  interim  presi- 
dent of  Cheyney  State  College.  In 
1983,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia  elected  Dr. 
Burse  to  serve  as  president  of  Fort 
Valley  State  College. 

Dr.  Burse  is  married  to  the  former 
Mammie  Melbor  and  they  have  an  18- 
year-old  son,  Luther.  Jr..  a  sophomore 
at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta,  and 
13-year-old  daughter.  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  to  join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  for  a  successful  inau- 
guration of  Dr.  Luther  Burse  as  presi- 
dent of  Fort  Valley  State  College.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INAUGURA- 
TION, FORT  VALLEY  STATE 
COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  on  May  5,  1984,  the 
first  president's  inauguration  will  take 
place  at  Fort  Valley  State  College  in 
Fort  Valley.  GA.  This  89-year-old  insti- 
tution received  its  charter  in  1885  and 
is  one  of  the  three  historically  black 
institutions  operating  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  University  System 
of  Georgia.  Fort  Valley  State  College, 
located  in  middle  Georgia,  has  over  its 
years  of  existence  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
Fort  Valley  community,  the  State,  and 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  PALEY 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
inform  the  Senate  of  the  untimely 
death  of  one  of  the  great  educational 
leaders  in  my  State  and  our  Nation. 

Henry  Paley,  president  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  New  York,  was  dedicat- 
ed as  no  man  I  have  ever  known  to  the 
proposition  that  educational  opportu- 
nity is  not  a  privilege  but  a  right.  He 
fought  to  see  to  it  that  college-bound 
students  were  given  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  academic  choice. 

Hank,  as  he  was  called  by  many, 
fought  for  students  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  higher  education. 
As  the  director  of  university  relations 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York,  he 


was  a  champion  of  broadened  access  to 
postsecondary  education  while  always 
stressing  the  need  for  adherence  to 
high  academic  standards. 

At  the  Commission  on  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  Hank  Paley 
performed  brilliantly  to  help  preserve 
New  York's  nationally  respected  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities.  Thanks 
to  his  efforts,  thousands  of  young 
people  benefited  from  the  opportunity 
to  attend  some  of  the  great  schools  in 
our  land.  That  opportunity  is  the 
foundation  of  our  progress  as  a 
Nation. 

Hank  endeared  himself  to  us  in  New 
York  because  he  combined  intelligence 
with  intellectual  integrity.  He  was  a 
son  of  New  York,  a  city  he  loved 
dearly.  He  never  forgot  those  roots, 
and  always  exuded  the  unbridled  opti- 
mism and  good  humor  of  a  man  truly 
at  peace  with  himself  and  his  fellow- 
man. 

Hank's  social  conscience  was  per- 
haps most  influenced  by  his  work  as  a 
young  organizer  for  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union.  He 
carried  through  life  a  keen  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  working  people.  When- 
ever he  spoke  to  me  about  higher  edu- 
cation matters.  Hank  always  framed 
the  issues  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
"working  people.  "  As  a  young  man 
who  benefited  myself  from  a  national 
defense  student  loan,  I  could  always 
relate  to  Hank's  passion  for  making 
quality  education  accessible  and  af- 
fordable to  all. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  a 
dear  friend  of  one  of  the  values  we 
hold  most  dear:  that  in  this  Nation, 
anyone  can  pursue  an  education  in  an 
environment  of  freedom,  can  excel, 
and  can  contribute  personally  to  our 
national  well-being.  While  Hank  is 
gone,  that  ideal  will  survive  as  long  as 
there  are  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  it  with  the  passion  and  the  dedica- 
tion that  he  did.  We  will  sorely  miss 
him.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  we  are  going  to  go  out  until 
tomorrow.  There  are  no  takers  for 
morning  business  that  I  am  aware  of. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  pending  amendment. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5 
TODAY 


P.M. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  today  remain  open  until  5  p.m. 
for  the  insertion  of  statements  and  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  outline  a  program.  If  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  any  problem  with 
any  part  of  it,  I  would  be  happy  to 
change  it.  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  confer  with  him. 

Let  me  put  the  request  at  this  time. 
First.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  on  tomorrow 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be 
recognized  under  a  special  order  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MOR.VING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, after  the  execution  of  the  special 
order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  until 
10:45    a.m.    in    which    Senators    may 


speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
Mitchell  amendment,  but  I  will  not  at- 
tempt that  now.  Rather,  after  I  confer 
with  the  minority  leader  I  will  proceed 
further,  if  possible,  in  that  direction. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) will  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m..  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  10:45  a.m..  or  sooner  if  morning 
business  is  closed  prior  to  that  time, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
H.R.  2163.  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act,  at  which  time  the  Mitchell 
amendment.  No.  3036.  dealing  with  the 
pay  raise  for  Federal  judges,  will  be 
the  pending  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  Mitchell  amendment. 


Rollcall  votes  are  expected  through- 
out the  day  tomorrow.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  Tuesday  will  be  a 
late  session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  Senators  seeking  recogni- 
tion, and  I  see  none,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:33  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  May  1,  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  27. 
1984.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  26,  1984: 
Department  of  Justice 

Carol  E.  Dinkins,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  vice  Edward  C.  Schmulls. 
resigned. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  April  30,  1984: 

The  Judiciary 

Lloyd  D.  George,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 


April  30,  1984 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PROMESA:  A  RAY  OF  HOPE  IN 
THE  SOUTH  BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  we  see  and  hear  evidence  for 
hope  and  promise  in  my  district  of  the 
South  Bronx.  One  such  example,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  of 
Nuestro.  The  article  points  out  that 
through  a  program  called  PROMESA. 
those  addicted  to  drugs  can  struggle  to 
successfully  rebuild  their  lives.  In  the 
middle  of  the  South  Bronx,  in  the 
Mount  Hope  section,  in  two  renovated 
old  buildings,  society's  "rejects"  strug- 
gle to  find  themselves  and  to  rebuild 
their  lives  against  great  odds.  PRO- 
MESA survives  despite  devastating 
Federal  cutbacks.  Unfortunately, 
these  cutbacks  are  indicative  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  hypocrisy 
toward  social  spending.  That  is,  on  one 
hand  they  want  all  members  of  society 
to  be  productive,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  remove  the  very  financial 
assistance  which  could  lead  to  that 
end.  In  any  event,  PROMESA  will  sur- 
vive and  provide  that  ray  of  hope  for 
those  "rejects  "  of  the  South  Bronx. 
[From  Nuestro.  March  19841 

PROMESA-A  Ray  of  Hope  in  the  South 

Bronx 

(By  Frank  Espada) 

"I  was  really  down  and  out  before  I  came 
here."  Doris  is  an  attractive  28-year-old 
addict,  a  resident  of  PROMESA,  a  drug 
treatment  residential  and  ambulatory  pro- 
gram in  the  South  Bronx. 

■I  didn't  have  anything.  I  didn't  have  a 
family.  I  had  to  steal,  to  prostitute  ...  I 
had  been  on  drugs  since  I  was  13." 

Doris  came  into  the  program  on  February 
28.  1983,  a  date  she  wants  to  remember.  'I 
was  in  a  similar  program  before,  but  I  was 
never  involved  like  this  .  .  .  I'm  really  dedi- 
cated to  what  I  want  to  do.  and  it  feels  so 
good!" 

At  PROMESA.  she  is  an  "advanced 
client."  undergoing  clinical  training.  She 
works  at  the  center's  youth  component  and 
receives  a  stipend  for  her  services.  These 
may  include  such  duties  as  escorting  the 
youngsters  to  the  medical  department  and 
making  sure  they  are  attending  school.  She 
is  learning  by  observing  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  the  counselors,  assisting  them  in 
various  ways. 

She  is  planning  to  go  to  college  next  year, 
■because  I  understand  that  I  need  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  I'm  going  to  l>e  dealing 
with  ..."  A  talented  young  woman,  she  re- 
cently played  Maria  in  PROMESAs  produc- 
tion of  "West  Side  Story." 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Substance  Abuse  Services  (DSAS).  aln.ost 


1.5  million  people  in  New  "Vork  are  regular 
users  of  drugs.  Most  of  them  are  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  35.  Of  these,  almost 
250.000  are  heroin  addicts,  and  more  than 
three-quarters  of  them  live  in  New  York 
City. 

Blacks.  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Hispanics 
are  disproportionately  represented  in  this 
group.  Although  they  are  about  21  percent 
of  the  population,  they  constitute  57  per- 
cent of  the  "hard"  drug  addicts  in  the  city. 
In  stark  numbers,  the  estimate  is  that  there 
are  about  49,000  Puerto  Rican  and  other 
Hispanic  addicts  in  New  York  City  alone. 
DSAS  lists  48,800  clients  in  treatment  of 
which  more  than  half.  26.500  are  minorities. 

To  a  large  extent,  then,  the  hard  drug 
problem  is,  and  has  always  been,  primarily  a 
minority  community  problem,  a  very  real 
and  difficult  one  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly worse,  particularly  in  places  like  the 
South  Bronx. 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  report  lists  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  the  South 
Bronx  as  the  poorest  in  the  nation.  Yes. 
poorer  than  any  districts  in  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama or  West  Virginia,  with  a  median 
income  of  $8,448:  44  percent  of  the  residents 
live  on  incomes  below  the  federal  poverty 
line. 

The  decade  of  the  '70s  saw  a  wave  of  arson 
for  profit  which  decimated  the  housing 
stock.  Many  areas  are  totally  devastated 
and,  as  a  result,  school  enrollment  has 
dropped  dramatically,  forcing  the  closing  of 
many  schools  (one  school  district's  popula- 
tion has  dropped  by  more  than  half  in  less 
than  five  years). 

Add  to  this  situation  the  generally  poor 
public  services  which  are  the  norm,  the 
specter  of  ever  present  crime  and  the  deso- 
lation of  a  Martian  landscape  and  one  may 
have  a  hint  of  what  it's  like  to  live  in  the 
South  Bronx. 

In  the  middle  of  all  of  this  stands  PRO- 
MESA. in  the  Mount  Hope  section  of  the 
South  Bronx.  There,  in  two  renovated  old 
buildings  that  were  formerly  a  Hebrew 
Home  for  the  Aged,  society's  rejects  strug- 
gle to  find  themselves  and  to  rebuild  their 
lives  against  great  odds. 

"Most  of  our  clients  are  individuals  who 
never  had  structure  in  their  lives,  who 
always  ran  away  from  responsibilities,  who 
had  a  negative  life  style."  says  Felix  Velas- 
quez, the  executive  director  of  PROMESA. 
"They  come  because  all  the  other  doors 
have  been  closed  to  them." 

Velasquez  leans  forward  for  emphasis. 
"Our  job  is  to  motivate  them,  to  turn  them 
around,  to  give  them  some  self-esteem,  a 
sense  of  values,  to  bring  out  their  potential, 
to  give  them  self-confidence— that's  what 
PROMESA  is  about.  " 

The  program  presently  serves  210  adults 
and  25  youth  between  the  ages  of  12  and  19. 
Most  are  live-in  residential  clients,  with  an 
average  stay  of  up  to  18  months.  There  Is 
also  an  ambulatory  program  on  weekdays. 
The  treatment  modalities  vary,  depending 
on  the  needs  of  the  client,  from  methadone- 
to-abstinence  to  a  completely  drug-free  con- 
dition which  is  always  the  ultimate  goal. 

"We  provide  a  multiple  of  options  to  our 
clients  .  .  .  We  can  fit  them  to  the  program 


that  can  best  sene  them."  explains  Velas- 
quez. 

The  PROMESA  program  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1976  and  has  treated  several 
thousand  clients  with  a  staff  of  60  people  in 
four  departments:  medical,  administrative, 
fiscal  and  therapeutic  (counseling). 

Acceptance  in  the  program  is  conditioned 
by  the  clients'  agreement  to  a  contract 
which  spells  out  what  is  expected  from 
them.  There  are  rules  of  behavior  that  must 
be  followed  to  the  letter.  If  any  are  broken 
(stealing,  abusing  drugs,  violence,  etc.).  ter- 
mination may  result.  Unless  the  offense  is 
unusually  severe,  their  peers  serve  as  the 
judges  and  decide  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  An  appeal  process  and  a  client  Bill 
of  Rights  protect  the  clients  and  assure  fair 
treatment. 

Upon  arrival  at  PROMESA  <from  the 
courts,  jail,  hospital,  the  community)  pro- 
spective clients  are  evaluated  by  counselors 
and  social  workers  in  order  to  develop  a 
treatment  plan.  Clients  are  a  vital  part  of 
this  process,  are  fully  aware  of  the  elements 
of  the  plan  and  finally  review  and  sign  it.  In 
addition,  the  counselor  and  the  director  also 
sign  the  plan,  signifying  agreement  of  all 
concerned. 

John  FYanco.  the  deputy  clinical  director, 
says  that  this  contributes  to  the  success  of  a 
most  difficult  task— "modifying  client's  be- 
havior towards  becoming  a  bigger  and  better 
person." 

The  emphasis  is  on  self-help,  with  inten- 
sive therapy  through  group  counseling  ses- 
sions, to  deal  with  physical,  emotional  and 
mental  problems. 

A  work-like  atmosphere  is  maintained  at 
PROMESA.  Besides  the  therapy  sessions, 
clients  must  be  at  their  assigned  work  sta- 
tions by  9  a.m.  and  are  expected  to  perform 
their  duties.  There  are  17  training  positions, 
like  the  kitchen,  where  they  learn  to  cook, 
to  maintain  a  good  apprearance,  to  develop 
a  good  attitude  and  to  supenise.  They  are 
initially  placed  on  probation,  and  after  eval- 
uation (once  monthly),  they  receive  small 
stipends,  which  are  increased  if  they  contin- 
ue to  perform  their  duties  competently. 

In  consultation  with  their  counselors,  the 
clients  decide  how  the  money  will  be  used. 
Most  often  a  bank  account  is  established. 
During  their  stay  clients  have  an  opportuni- 
ty for  additional  education.  Four  teachers 
are  available  for  adults,  covering  such  areas 
as  basic  math,  English,  GED  preparation 
and  English  As  A  Second  Language. 

"We  have  a  unique  population,"  says 
Franco.  "A  great  number  of  our  clients  are 
non-English  speaking.  Therefore,  a  lot  of 
work  is  done  with  them  to  bring  them  to  the 
English-speaking  group.  "  He  points  out  that 
alienation  is  a  major  cause  of  drug  abuse 
and  that  lack  of  English  language  ability 
can  contribute  to  that  alienation.  Thus,  lan- 
guage instruction  is  considered  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment. 

Because  of  the  large  Spanish-speaking 
population  at  the  facility  (70  percent  of  the 
residents  are  Hispanic),  half  of  the  counsel- 
ors are  bilingual  as  are  the  four  assigned 
teachers.  This  ability  to  serve  a  primarily 
Spanish-speaking  clientele  effectively  is  con- 
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sidered  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
home. 

■If  they  dont  speak  English  well,  they  do 
not  need  to  feel  embarrassed.  '  says  Franco. 
•A  comfortable  learning  environment  is  pro- 
vided. Also,  with  a  bilingual  staff,  treatment 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  lan- 
guage deficiency." 

After  six  or  seven  months,  clients  may  be 
advanced  to  what  is  termed  a  -re-entry 
level."  where  they  re-enter  the  community 
to  look  for  a  job  while  continuing  to  live  at 
PROMESA.  Once  they  have  jobs,  they  are 
expected  to  save  enough  money  to  allow 
them,  when  ready,  to  move  out  on  their 
own.  Once  this  has  happened,  they  are  still 
required  to  report  to  the  facility  once  a 
week,  render  a  urine  test  (to  be  assured  they 
are  drug-free),  and  to  continue  participation 
in  group  therapy.  In  another  three  to  six 
months,  usually  around  March,  there  is  an 
annual  graduation. 

The  program  generally  takes  about  a  year 
before  a  staff  committee  screens  candidates 
for  graduation.  At  this  time  client-candi- 
dates are  asked  specific  questions  about 
their  employment,  how  they  handle  pres- 
sure, what  kinds  of  friends  they  have  and 
their  social  life  generally.  Based  on  this  the 
committee  recommends  whether  or  not  the 
client  is  ready  to  graduate. 

A  separate  annex  building  houses  the 
Youth  Component,  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  19.  Two  floors  provide  dormi- 
tory-type accommodations  for  25  residents 
as  well  as  school  rooms,  offices  and  a  lounge 
area. 

On  a  typical  day.  the  clients  get  up  about 
6:30  a.m..  clean  up.  eat  between  7  and  7:30 
a.m.  and  then  clean  up  the  area  for  which 
they  are  responsible  until  about  8  a.m.  At 
that  time  there  is  a  morning  meeting,  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  a  kind  of  family  hour, 
where  they  may  sing  together  or  otherwise 
socialize  in  an  effort  to  become  closer. 

The  students  go  to  classes  from  9  to  12 
noon,  have  lunch  at  noon  and  return  at  1 
p.m.  for  the  discussion  of  a  topic  of  interest 
to  the  community.  This  usually  is  a  question 
and  answer  session,  with  a  staff  member  or 
an  outside  guest.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
to  ventilate  on  a  number  of  subjects. 

From  2  to  4  p.m.  there  is  another  class 
period;  from  4  to  5  p.m.  the  focus  is  on 
homework  and  tutoring  efforts,  with  adult 
clients  often  tutoring  the  younger  ones. 
Dinner  is  served  in  the  main  building  at  5 
p.m.  and  then  it  is  back  to  the  annex  again 
for  an  hour  of  leisure. 

A  house  meeting  is  scheduled  around  6:30 
p.m.  to  discuss  the  day's  happenings,  to  ac- 
knowledge good  or  bad  efforts  and  to  take 
care  of  general  business.  Afterwards,  some 
may  go  in  a  supervised  group  to  a  movie,  the 
library  or  a  museum.  Otherwise,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  facility  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  responsible  family  member 
or  other  adult. 

On  Wednesdays  or  Fridays  they  split  up 
into  small  groups  around  7:30  p.m.  for  ther- 
apy sessions.  They  break  up  around  9  when 
a  snack  is  provided.  Bedtime  is  10:30. 

It  is  obviously  a  busy  schedule  for  anyone 
and  that  is  the  intention,  says  Franco, 
"Young  people  have  a  lot  of  energy  and  it  is 
important  that  they  be  kept  busy  and  in- 
volved constructively." 

Four  Board  of  Education  teachers  are  as- 
signed to  the  Youth  Component.  Classes 
take  place  in  four  classrooms,  in  groups  of 
10  to  15  students.  "In  the  small  groups  we 
provide,  the  learning  environment  is  more 
family-like  and  they  are  less  sensitive  about 
their  difficulties.  As  a  result  they  have  more 
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success  with  the  learning  process."  explains 
Franco. 

Many  have  excelled  in  the  center's  educa- 
tional program.  Sixteen  graduated  from  the 
nearby  John  F.  Kennedy  High  School 
through  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
board  of  education,  'and  some  even  grad- 
uated with  honors."  Velasquez  points  out 
proudly.  What  is  most  needed,  says  Franco, 
was  "some  patience,  a  little  understanding 
and  somebody  to  acknowledge  that  they 
were  people.  " 

Studies  indicate  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
youngster  is  more  greatly  at  risk  of  becom- 
ing involved  with  drugs  than  his  counter- 
part in  the  greater  society. 

Dr.  Francisco  Trilla.  medical  director  of 
PROMESA.  ascribes  stress  as  a  major  cause 
of  drug  addiction. 

An  important  consideration  of  the  cause 
of  drug  addiction  in  our  community  is  the 
despair  connected  to  our  experience  .  .  .  the 
uprooting  of  the  Puerto  Rican  family  from 
the  island,  arriving  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment, with  all  of  the  difficulties  of  adjust- 
ment, with  discrimination  in  all  aspects  of 
life,  especially  in  employment  .  .  . ' 

All  this  often  leads  to  family  disintegra- 
tion and  to  dependence  on  government  as- 
sistance programs  by  families  headed  by 
single  women. 

Add  to  this,  says  Dr.  Trilla.  "an  education- 
al system  that  causes  a  very  high  dropout 
rate  among  our  children  and  the  absence  of 
employment  for  tho.se  dropouts  and  you  can 
begin  to  understand  why  they  attempt  to 
escape  from  this  quagmire  by  getting  into 
drugs  .  .  . "  And  he  concludes.  "They  eventu- 
allv  become  prisoners  of  drug  addiction. " 

"These  things  create  a  blueprint  for  fail- 
ure."  says  Franco.  "Instead  of  encouraging 
hard  work  and  perseverance,  what's  touted 
on  TV  and  in  the  movies  are  short-term  so- 
lutions, short  cuts  and  money  will  solve  all 
the  problems." 

When  the  young  realize  the  truth,  they 
become  angry,  they  try  to  e-scape  by  using 
and  abusing  what  society  has  always  put  in 
their  way:  liquor,  pills,  drugs  ...  We  live  in 
a  basically  drug-oriented  society.  Everything 
our  kids  see  leads  them  to  believe  that  there 
is  something  you  can  take  for  every  problem 
you  might  have  .  .  ." 

PROMESA  is  a  family  providing  much- 
needed  support  through  a  team  approach 
that  attempts  to  meet  every  need  clients 
may  have.  And  their  commitment  to  a  con- 
tract of  conduct  and  goals  is  important, " 
Dr.  Trilla  explains,  "because  it  commits 
them  to  a  pattern  of  conduct  that  is  very 
necessary  for  their  recovery.  It  is  dramatic 
to  see  the  improvement  in  the  health  and 
appearance  of  many  of  the  clients  after  only 
a  few  weeks.  That's  because  they  are  living 
a  more  structured  life,  a  more  normal 
life.  .  ." 

The  Youth  Component  is  a  sentimental 
favorite  of  the  staff. 

"Most  of  them  are  dropped  off  there." 
says  Franco.  "They  are  from  broken  homes 
or  have  other  problems.  They  are  brought 
here  so  we  can  save  their  lives  and  it  .some- 
times is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  " 

The  staff  prides  itself  on  the  fact  that 
PROMESA  is  the  largest  drug  treatment 
program  in  the  city  primarily  serving  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Hispanic  community  gen- 
erally, but  they  also  recognize  and  are  hum- 
bled by  the  enormity  of  the  task  they  face. 
As  Velasquez  expresses  it.  "The  problem  is 
monstrous  and  we  are  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  What's  worse  is  that  we  are  not 
growing,  although  there  should  be  another 
10    or    20    PROMESAS.    Instead    we    have 
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barely  survived  the  federal  cuts  of  the  past 
three  years.  We  have  lost  93  client  slots,  but 
we  are  still  managing  to  serve  " 

The  federal  money  that  PROMESA  re- 
ceives is  currently  channeled  through  the 
state  and  is  supplemented  by  client  support 
payments  from  Medicaid  and  Social  Securi- 
ty. Clients  are  not  charged  for  services. 

Velasquez  makes  his  statement  with  a 
tone  of  quiet  resignation,  of  a  perseverance 
developed  after  many  years  of  having  to  do 
much  with  little,  of  having  to  'make  do." 
But  the  anger  is  evident  when  he  talks 
about  the  contradictions  in  Reagan  Admin- 
istration policies. 

The  hypocrisy  is  something.  Here  we 
have  the  First  Lady  taking  on  drug  abuse  as 
her  pet  project,  doing  a  national  TV  cam- 
paign urging  people  to  get  involved  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  and  here  is  her  husband, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  cutting 
back  whatever  little  we  have  to  deal  with 
here  in  the  South  Bronx,  where  we  have  an 
epidemic,  where  it's  killing  our  people  . 
Good  God!  " 

But  let  us  listen  to  Doris,  to  understand 
why  the  PROMESA  staff  stays  with  it.  why 
they  persevere: 

■Since  coming  here  I  have  continued  my 
education.  I've  learned  that  I  have  a  lot  of 
potential  ...  I'm  finding  out  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  about  being  Puerto  Rican 
that  I  can  be  proud  of  .  .  .  I've  also  found 
that  I  don't  need  drugs  to  feel  good  ...  I 
like  being  under  the  influence  of  just  good 
feelings,  and  I'm  excited  about  that.  I 
haven't  lelt  so  excited  in  a  long  time  .  .  " 
Now  she  fights  back  tears,  "I've  changed  a 
lot  .  .  .  My  own  mother  doesn't  even  know 
me  any  more  ..." 

There  are  some  heroic  things  going  on  in 
a  place  called  PROMESA.  in  a  rundown 
neighborhood  called  Mount  Hope,  in  a  sad 
and  desperate  wasteland  called  the  South 
Bronx. 

(Frank  Espada  is  director  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Diaspora  Documentary  Project  and 
the  National  Puerto  Rican  Cultural  Center, 
located  in  Washington.  D.C..  sponsored  by 
Boricua  College.)* 
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HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  5391,  legislation  introduced  by 
Representative  Tim  Wirth  to  provide 
pension  benefit  protection  for  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  communica- 
tions employees— largely  members  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of 
America— who  were  employed  by  the 
Bell  System  prior  to  the  Court-ordered 
breakup. 

Under  the  Court  decree  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workers  will  have 
to  be  transferred  to  and  from  Bell 
companies  and  AT&T. 

H.R.  5391,  the  Teleccmmunications 
Employees"  Protection  Act.  guarantees 
that  employees  who  move  from  one 
company  within  the  Bell  System  to 
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another  company  within  the  system  or 
who  move  to  AT&T  are  allowed  to 
take  their  accrued  service  credit  and 
pension  benefits  with  them  regardless 
of  when  they  move.  The  Court  decree 
permitted  portability  only  through 
1984. 

Virtually  identical  protections  were 
included  in  H.R.  4102,  the  Universal 
Telephone  Service  Preservation  Act  of 
1983,  which  passed  the  House  in  No- 
vember 1983.  And,  Congress  has  acted 
on  similar  protection  bills  in  previous 
years. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  5391  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  quickly  enacted  into  law  to 
insure  that  communications  workers 
who  made  this  Nation's  communica- 
tions system  what  it  is  today— the  best 
in  the  world— are  not  hurt  through  ac- 
tions of  the  Court  over  which  they 
had  no  control.* 


NATIONAL  LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
May  1,  this  country  will  again  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  celebrating 
National  Loyalty  Day,  a  practice  that 
has  been  going  on  for  nearly  three 
decades  since  the  creation  of  this  spe- 
cial observance  in  1958. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  take  this  occasion  to  show 
their  strong  feelings  for  their  country 
by  displaying  prominently  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  I  believe  that  such  a  show  of 
patriotism  is  of  special  importance  at 
this  juncture  in  our  history,  a  time 
when  we  are  besieged  by  complex  and 
difficult  challenges  everywhere  we 
look,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  A  day 
such  as  this,  when  we  can  step  back 
and  remind  ourselves  about  who  we 
are  and  what  our  goals  are  can  help 
provide  the  inspiration  to  conquer 
those  challenges. 

In  my  Eighth  District  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  adher- 
ing to  its  charter  that  it  shall  foster 
true  patriotism,  will  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  observance,  as  it  has  been 
for  nearly  30  years. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  VFW  and  its  many 
branches,  not  just  in  my  district  but  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
Nation,  for  being  instrumental  m  the 
creation  of  National  Loyalty  Day,  and 
for  taking  the  lead  in  its  celebration.* 
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AMERICA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
TOWARD  CYPRUS 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
vergence between  the  reality  and  rhet- 
oric in  America's  foreign  policy  toward 
Cyprus  must  not  continue.  The  trag- 
edy that  has  struck  the  people  of  that 
island  nation  has  been  permitted  to 
linger  10  long  years,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  American  policy  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  this  last  year 
has  greatly  exacerbated  the  situation. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
that  almost  a  decade  ago,  on  July  20, 
1974,  the  Republic  of  Turkey— using 
American  supplied  weapons— invaded 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  While  the 
roots  of  the  Cyprus  conflict  go  back  to 
the  early  1960's,  the  invasion  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaties  which 
established  the  republic  and  all  norms 
of  international  law  and  conduct. 

In  the  weeks  after  this  catastrophe, 
when  it  became  obvious  that  Turkey 
did  not  intend  to  quickly  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  40  percent  of  Cyprus 
which  it  had  occupied.  Congress,  as- 
serting its  constitutional  prerogatives, 
imposed  an  arms  embargo  on  Turkey. 
The  embargo  was  imposed  not  only  be- 
cause the  use  of  American  weapons  for 
aggressive  purposes  was  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  American  law,  but  because  we 
had  hoped  that  the  embargo  would  en- 
courage Turkey  to  be  more  forthcom- 
ing in  negotiating  the  withdrawal  of 
its  troops  from  the  sovereign  nation. 

After  Turkey  refused  to  respond  to 
these  efforts,  some  members  of  the 
Executive  argued  that  Turkey  would 
only  negotiate  after  the  embargo  was 
lifted.  Congress  then  lifted  the  embar- 
go in  1978,  but  Turkey— ignoring  nu- 
merous U.N.  resolutions  and  world 
opinion— has  yet  to  return  1  inch  of 
territory  to  the  Cyprus  Republic. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots,  who  adminis- 
ter the  area  under  the  control  of 
Turkey,  have  failed  to  offer  any  sub- 
stantive proposals  concerning  either 
the  return  of  territory  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  new  government. 

I  would  have  expected  that  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  has 
been  so  vocal  concerning  the  need  to 
strengthen  NATO  and  to  promote  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East,  would  have 
told  the  Turks  that  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  cannot  continue.  The  Presi- 
dent might  have  further  informed 
Turkey  that  American  weapons  should 
not  be  stationed  against  either  Greece 
or  Cyprus,  but  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
recent  Turkish  actions  have  aggravat- 
ed the  situation  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean, the  Reagan  administration 
proposed  increasing  aid  to  Turkey  to 
almost  $1  billion. 
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In  November  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
attempted  to  establish  a  separate  state 
in  the  occupied  territory  and  received 
immediate  diplomatic  recognition 
from  the  Republic  of  Turkey.  In  April, 
the  secessionist  state  and  Turkey  ex- 
changed diplomatic  representatives, 
and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  have  taken 
further  steps  to  consolidate  their  con- 
trol over  40  percent  of  Cyprus,  even 
though  they  constitute  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee recently  voted  to  condition 
$215  million  in  military  grant  aid  to 
Turkey  upon  the  return  of  the  ghost 
town  of  Varosha  to  the  Government 
of  Cyprus.  This  area  could  resettle  ap- 
proximately 50,000  refugees  and  be  a 
first  step  toward  a  solution.  I  hope 
that  such  conditions  become  a  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year.  The 
world  must  come  to  understand  that 
the  United  States  will  not  support  ag- 
gression by  any  nation,  and  that 
American  aid  is  provided  to  support 
American  objectives  and  principles. 

For  10  years  Turkey  has  failed  to 
understand  this  message.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  make  our  principled 
stand  loud  and  clear.  The  American 
people,  the  people  of  Cyprus,  and 
people  everywhere  are  ready  to  hear 
it.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SECOND 
MARINE  DIVISION 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  rise  today  to  take  note  of  the 
outstanding  service  that  the  men  of 
the  2d  Marine  Division  have  given  to 
our  country.  With  the  founding  of  the 
division  on  February  1,  1941,  these 
men  engaged  in  some  of  the  fiercest 
battles  of  World  War  II,  including 
Tarawa.  Guadalcanal.  Saipan,  and 
Okinawa. 

After  the  war.  the  2d  Division  served 
a  brief  deployment  as  an  occupational 
force  in  Japan,  and  in  1946,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Lejeune.  In  1948,  bat- 
talion-sized units  of  the  2d  Division 
began  regular  deployment  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. During  the  Korean  con- 
flict, this  combat-ready  infantry  divi- 
sion was  deployed  to  the  Far  East. 
Later  in  this  decade,  it  played  a  key 
role  in  the  evacuation  of  American 
citizens  during  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
war  of  1956  and  was  the  force  called 
upon  in  1958  to  prevent  civil  war  in 
Lebanon. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Kennedy  again  summoned 
the  2d  Marine  Division  for  duty  and 
they  remained  in  the  Caribbean  until 
December   1962.   The   2d   Division   re- 
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turned  to  the  Caribbean  in  1965  in 
order  to  prevent  civil  war  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Most  recently,  the  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion was  deployed  in  response  to  a 
crisis  situation  in  Lebanon.  On  August 
15.  1983.  President  Reagan  directed 
the  32d  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  to 
become  part  of  the  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Beirut.  This 
unit,  as  well  as  other  2d  Division 
Marine  amphibious  units  served  in 
Lebanon  with  unprecedented  dedica- 
tion and  valor  until  they  were  rede- 
ployed to  ships  off  the  coast  of  Beirut 
in  February  1984. 

Too  often  our  fellow  citizens  forget 
the  price  that  our  combat  forces  have 
paid  for  freedom.  For  the  2d  Marine 
Division,  that  price  has  often  been  the 
ultimate  sacrifice.  These  modern  day 
patriots  have  often  paid  this  price  qui- 
etly and  with  little  recognition.  Let  us 
all  take  a  few  moments  to  recall  their 
dedication  to  freedom  and  liberty  and 
let  us  give  them  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  applause  that  they  deserve.* 


CLOSING  AN  UNINTENDED 

LOOPHOLE    IN    THE    MARRIAGE 
DEDUCTION 
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pensation  may  ultimately  be  taxed 
under  another  provision  of  law.  This  is 
grossly  unfair,  and  needlessly  imposes 
an  additional  tax  burden  on  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  inequity.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
amends  the  Tax  Code  to  provide  that, 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  mar- 
riage deduction  only,  unemployment 
compensation  will  be  counted  as 
earned  income,  to  the  extent  it  is 
taxed.  Under  current  law.  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  a  married 
couple  filing  jointly— the  criterion  for 
taking  the  marriage  deduction— is 
taxed  on  one-half  the  excess  of  $18,000 
in  adjusted  gross  income.  My  bill 
would  allow  only  that  portion  of  un- 
employment compensation  which  is 
taxed  to  be  counted  toward  the  mar- 
riage deduction.  This  would  result  in  a 
very  modest  increase  in  the  marriage 
deduction  which  the  couple  would  be 
able  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  my  bill 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed,  and  would  elimi- 
nate an  absolutely  unfair  penalty.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 


April  SO,  im 


HAMILTON  BOWSER  AND 

SAMUEL  SALTER  HONORED  BY 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1981  Congress  took  action  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  marriage  penalty,  that  is. 
the  tax  penalty  incurred  by  married 
couples.  Under  current  law,  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns  are  entitled 
to  deduct  10  percent  of  the  lower  paid 
spouse's  qualifying  income,  on  a  maxi- 
mum base  amount  of  $30,000.  from 
gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

I  strongly  supported  the  elimination 
of  the  marriage  penalty.  However, 
downturns  in  the  economy  have  re- 
vealed that  there  is  a  major  loophole 
in  the  marriage  deduction.  This  loop- 
hole is  adversely  affecting  those  who 
can  least  afford  it— the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed, who  cannot  count  as  income 
their  unemployment  compensation  for 
purposes  of  determining  their  mar- 
riage deduction.  This  unintended  pen- 
alty is  made  even  worse  by  the  fact 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  un- 
employment compensation  is  now  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

Under  current  law,  a  two-earner 
married  couple  filing  a  joint  return 
would  be  able  to  deduct  10  percent  of 
the  lower  earning  spouse's  income.  If 
the  lower  earning  spouse  loses  his  or 
her  job,  and  then  received  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  the  couple  would 
only  be  able  to  deduct  10  percent  of 
that  portion  of  the  unemployed 
spouse's  income  which  is  earned— not 
the  unemployment  compensation, 
even  though  the  unemployment  com- 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  HAMILTON 


HON.  JOHN  McCAlN 

OF  AIIIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  a  man  who.  for  the  past  15 
years,  has  been  a  strong  and  compas- 
sionate advocate  for  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans. 

On  April  27.  Mr.  Ralph  Hamilton 
completed  5  years  as  team  leader  of 
the  veterans  center  in  Phoenix.  AZ. 
His  distinguished  accomplishments 
there  followed  10  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  Wisconsin  veterans.  This  re- 
markable man  demonstrated  unique 
skills  and  extraordinary  commitment 
to  our  country.  His  diligence,  integrity, 
and  special  insights  helped  make  the 
Phoenix  Vet  Center  a  model  for  all 
veterans  programs  across  the  country. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  driven  in  his 
work  by  a  desire  for  personal  recogni- 
tion, but  by  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
needs  of  veterans.  Like  those  to  whom 
he  devoted  so  many  hours,  Ralph 
Hamilton  put  his  country  first  and  his 
personal  life  second. 

Having  set  an  outstanding  example 
for  those  who  will  follow  him.  Ralph 
Hamilton  will  be  sorely  missed  at  the 
Phoenix  "Vet  Center.  I  thank  him  and 
salute  him  for  his  outstanding  ef- 
forts.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  recognize  two 
of  my  constituents  who  will  be  hon- 
ored next  week  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Hamilton  Bowser  and  Samuel  Salter 
II,  both  of  East  Orange,  NJ.  will  re- 
ceive awards  during  Small  Business 
Week,  hosted  by  the  SBA  here  in 
Washington  May  8-10.  Mr.  Bowser  is 
to  be  honored  as  'Small  Business  Mi- 
nority Advocate  of  the  Year,"  and  Mr. 
Salter  will  receive  the  award  for  the 
■Small  Business  Young  Entrepre- 
neur." 

Hamilton  Bowser  is  the  president  of 
Evanbow  Construction  Co.  in  East 
Orange.  He  has  been  an  effective  and 
influential  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
minority  entrepreneurship  both  in 
New-  Jersey  and  around  the  country. 
He  has  played  an  especially  significant 
role  in  helping  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses obtain  contracts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Mr.  Bowser  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey  United 
Minority  Business  Brain  Trust,  and 
conducts  monthly  seminars  for  small 
businesspeople  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  Mr.  Bowser's  out- 
standing support  of  minority  business, 
as  well  as  his  selfless  assistance  to 
others,  is  being  recognized  by  the  SBA 
with  this  prestigious  award. 

Mr.  Salter,  the  recipient  of  the 
Young  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year 
Award,  is  living  proof  of  the  resources- 
fulness  and  drive  flourishing  in  our 
younger  generation.  At  the  age  of  19. 
Mr.  Salter  has  already  established 
himself  as  a  successful  businessman, 
as  the  president  and  founder  of  Con- 
tinalional  Financial  Corp..  which 
packages  and  services  around  $1  mil- 
lion in  loans  each  month. 

Mr.  Salter's  business  career  began  as 
a  bookkeeper  in  his  father's  auto  repair 
shop  when  he  was  13  years  old.  Two 
years  later  a  summer  job  found  him 
selling  real  estate.  This  fostered  an  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  venture  capital 
and  Mr.  Salter  set  about  learning  ev- 
erything he  could  about  this  area. 

Shorty  after  his  16th  birthday,  with 
$500  in  savings,  Mr.  Salter  established 
his  new  company.  Within  2  years  the 
company  grew  to  the  point  where  he 
now  has  processed  over  275  loans,  and 
he  has  offices  in  East  Orange  and 
Wall  Street.  Currently  enrolled  in 
Rutgers  University  where  he  is  earn- 
ing his  MBA  degree  in  finance,  Mr. 
Salter  will  certainly  be  someone  we 
will  hear  about  in  the  years  to  come. 
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I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  both  Mr. 
Salter  and  Mr.  Bowser.  They  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  these  awards,  and  I 
know  that  they  will  continue  to  serve 
our  community  with  great  distinc- 
tion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  CHURCH 


I         HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  in  mourning 
the  death  of  Frank  Church,  a  friend,  a 
statesman,  and  certainly  among  the 
most  eloquent  of  all  who  have  ever 
served  in  this  Congress. 

I  suppose  that  of  all  the  ways  I  shall 
remember  Frank  Church,  the  one  that 
will  stand  out  in  my  mind  will  be  his 
role  as  conscience  of  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  in  public  service  have  seen 
the  seductiveness  of  the  easy  path,  the 
popular  stand,  the  politically  expedi- 
ent. Frank  Church  never  buckled  to 
any  of  them. 

For  24  years,  Frank  Church  served 
this  country  and  his  native  Idaho.  As  a 
Senator,  he  addressed  the  major  for- 
eign policy  issues  of  his  time  with 
reason,  foresight,  thoughtfulness,  and 
always  with  a  very  keen  appreciation 
for  the  lessons  of  history. 

As  our  Nation  became  gradually 
bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  Frank 
Church  was  among  the  earliest  voices 
cautioning  that  we  were  headed 
toward  disaster.  It  was  not  a  popular 
stand  at  the  time,  and  he  was.  in  many 
quarters,  vilified  for  it.  Time  proved 
him  right— from  the  start. 

"No  nation,  not  even  our  own.  pos- 
sesses an  arsenal  so  large  or  a  treasury 
so  rich  as  to  damp  down  the  fires  of 
smoldering  revolution  throughout  the 
whole  awakening  world."  were  Frank 
Church's  words  about  Vietnam  in 
1966. 

His  beliefs  were  steadfast,  and  he 
echoed  similar  sentiment  in  his  last 
public  writing,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  11.  1984,  as  he 
cautioned  his  countrymen  to  not  be 
led  into  another  folly  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  words  of  that  message,  al- 
ready published  in  full  in  this  Record 
by  several  colleagues,  are  worth  heed- 
ing. 

I  knew  Frank  also  as  a  man  con- 
cerned about  the  land,  and  his  role  in 
the  passage  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1974  was  not  unimportant.  Legislation 
that  Frank  introduced  in  1967  estab- 
lished the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  which  now  includes 
miles  and  miles  of  some  of  this  coun- 
try's most  beautiful  waterways.  As 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  help  Prank  enact  the  Hell's  Canyon 
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National  Recreation  Area  bill  in  1978. 
as  well  as  the  Central  Idaho  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1980. 

The  Idaho  bill  added  Frank's  name 
to  the  wilderness  area  that  surrounds 
the  "River  of  No  Return"— a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  concern  and  work  on 
behalf  of  the  American  conservation 
effort. 

Frank  and  I  became  rivals  in  1976,  as 
we  both  campaigned  for  our  party's 
Presidential  nomination.  In  such  con- 
tests, emotions  can  become  badly 
frayed  and  a  sharp  exchange  in  the 
heat  of  a  moment  can  turn  to  a  life- 
time of  regret.  But  Frank  did  not  let 
that  happen  to  his  campaign.  He  cam- 
paigned on  the  issues.  He  was  never 
anything  less  that  a  gentleman.  When 
the  battle  ended,  we  remained  friends. 

Foreign  affairs,  of  course,  was 
Frank's  passion,  and  he  leaves  an  in- 
delible mark  in  that  arena.  His  exami- 
nation of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  remains  as  a  model.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Frank  Church,  the  CIA 
was  brought  into  a  partnership  with 
the  Congress,  and  the  congressional 
intelligence  committees  were  estab- 
lished. The  impact  of  his  work  in  that 
field  remains  as  current  as  the  evening 
news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  sympathy  to 
Bethine.  Forrest,  Amy,  and  Chase 
Church. 

Frank  Church  was  my  friend.  I  will 
miss  him.* 


HONORING  THE  NORWALK-LA 
MIRADA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 
*  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10,  1984,  at  a  special  reception,  the 
Norwalk-La  Mirada  Unified  School 
District  will  be  honoring  12  people 
who  have  served  the  district  as  loyal 
employees  for  30  and  35  years. 

These  fine  and  dedicated  people  will 
be  honored  for  their  outstanding 
public  service.  After  serving  so  many 
years  with  much  distinction,  these  ad- 
mirable people  will  be  honored  by 
their  peers,  their  school  district,  and 
their  communities.  It  is  with  honor 
and  pride  that  I  rise  to  recognize  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Education  is  an  extremely  important 
subject  to  me.  The  people  who  educate 
and  tend  to  the  needs  of  our  young  are 
very  special.  As  we  commend  these  in- 
dividuals, let  us  also  commend  all 
those  who  serve  in  our  educational 
system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
employees  have  served  in  one  of  the 
finest  school  districts  in  the  country. 
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The  Norwalk-La  Mirada  School  Uni- 
fied District  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  high  educational  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  House  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  following  honored  persons  who 
have  added  so  much  to  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

Eunice  N.  Egan,  Hutchinson  Elemen- 
tary School,  teacher:  Catherine  M. 
Alarie.  Adult  School,  counselor: 
Donald  J.  Berberet,  La  Mirada  High 
School,  teacher:  Wanda  Lee  Billings, 
New  River  Elementary  School,  teach- 
er: Eleanor  K.  Bondurant,  Lampton 
Elementary  School,  teacher:  Donald 
D.  Bruns.  La  Mirada  High  School, 
teacher:  Albert  E.  Coleman,  data  proc- 
essing, director:  Ronald  L.  Gardner.  La 
Mirada  High  School,  teacher:  Stephen 
M.  Gertz.  Hargitt  Elementary  School, 
principal:  Carl  W.  Kraushaar,  John 
Glenn  High  School,  teacher:  Authur 
D.  Turman,  Norwalk  High  School, 
counselor:  Dean  F.  Waters,  education- 
al support  services,  coordinator-child 
welfare  and  attendance.* 


WHAT  THE  PAST  SHOULD 
TEACH  US  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 

*  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  George  Santayana  wrote  in  1906. 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it. "  In  spite 
of  this  wise  admonition,  it  seems  that 
many  of  us  have  an  amazingly  poor 
memory  of  events  that  happened  just 
over  two  decades  ago  and  again  a  mere 
5  years  ago.  Of  course.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba 
and  the  more  recent  Communist  victo- 
ry in  Nicaragua. 

These  two  incidents  should  have  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  sincere  ob- 
servers as  to  the  intentions  of  terrorist 
movements  throughout  the  region.  In 
spite  of  their  claims  to  widespread 
popular  support  and  their  proclaimed 
goals  of  human  rights,  justice,  and  na- 
tional liberation,  these  movements  are 
nothing  more  than  fronts  that  are  set 
up,  financed,  and  supplied  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  surrogates.  Shortly  after 
taking  power,  these  true  intentions 
become  painfully  obvious. 

Why  then  do  so  many  people  contin- 
ue to  call  the  Sandinista  regime  pro- 
gressive rather  than  Communist?  Why 
are  the  terrorists  in  El  Salvador  still 
called  freedom  fighters  and  agrarian 
reformers?  Perhaps  it  is  ignorance:  or 
it  may  be  embarrassment.  It  may  even 
be  that  some  hope  that  by  calling 
these  groups  by  such  euphemistic 
names  they  will  miraculously  convert 
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themselves   into  innocuous  liberators 
and  progressives. 

As  Ambassador  J.  William  Midden- 
dorf  II  states  in  the  following  editori- 
al, all  this  doublelalk  is  not  new: 
Castro  was  lauded  as  a  reformer  and 
liberator  when  he  first  came  to  power. 
He  himself  made  some  remarkably 
democratic  and  encouraging  state- 
ments in  the  beginning.  But  he  soon 
betrayed  his  real  plans  for  Cuba. 

The  same  is  now  happening  in  Nica- 
ragua. All  this  talk  about  "free  elec- 
tions"  and  'human  rights"  is  greeted 
in  this  country  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  Sandinistas  purposes.  Some- 
how, all  I  feel  is  an  acute  sense  of  deja 
vu.  I  only  hope  that  this  time  around 
we  will  have  learned  our  history  les- 
sons. Let  us  not  be  taken  in  again. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  9.  1984] 
NicARAGUAN  Elections  and  a  Sense  of 
DfijA  Vu 
(By  J.  William  Middendorf ) 
On  Feb.  21.  Sandinista  Junta  Coordinator 
Daniel  Ortega  announced  that  elections  for 
president,  vice  president,  and  a  constituent 
assembly   would  be   held   in   Nicaragua  on 
Nov.  4.  1984.  The  announcement  appears  to 
be  one  belated  step  toward  meeting  the  elec- 
toral portion  of  the  commitments  the  Sandi- 
nistas made  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  4';  years  ago.  However,  many  im- 
portant questions  remain  about  the  nature 
of  the  elections  the  Nicaraguan  government 
contemplates.  These  questions  take  on  in- 
creasing relevance  if  we  look  at  the  history 
of  elections  and  pluralism  in  other  Marxist- 
oriented  states. 

I  often  reflect  on  how.  as  one  with  a  busi- 
ness in  Cuba  in  the  late  1950s.  I  was  initially- 
encouraged  by  Fidel  Castros  public  state- 
ments. At  that  time  he  seemed  to  embody 
the  hopes  of  most  Cubans— and  a  lot  of  for- 
eigners—for a  return  to  democratic  govern- 
ment and  a  purge  of  the  graft  and  corrup- 
tion of  President  Fulgensio  Batistas  regime. 
I  remember  some  of  the  statements  Castro 
made  shortly  after  taking  power  that 
buoved  these  expectations. 

On  April  2.  1959.  before  Cuba's  CMQ  Tele- 
vision Station.  Mr.  Castro  also  asserted: 
•'When  one  newspaper  is  closed  down,  no 
newspaper  can  feel  safe:  when  one  man  is 
persecuted  for  his  political  ideas,  no  one  can 
feel  safe. "  And  two  weeks  later  speaking 
before  the  VS.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Castro  declared.  I  am  not 
a.  communist.  I  do  not  think  communism 
has  any  chance  of  success  in  Cuba.  " 

I  and  many  other  U.S.  businessmen,  who 
saw  our  businesses  illegally  expropriated  by 
Mr.  Castro,  learned  the  hard  way  the  true 
nature  of  the  Cuban  revolution.  So  did  the 
Cuban  people— over  one  million  of  whom 
chose  to  flee  Castro's  tyranny. 

I  ielt  a  sense  of  deja  vu  when  in  July  1979. 
we  heard  promises  nearly  identical  to  those 
of  Fidel  Castro  when  the  Sandinistas  took 
over  with  Cuban  assistance  in  Nicaragua. 
Like  Mr.  Castro,  they  promised  much.  In  a 
letter  that  month  to  the  OAS  secretary  gen- 
eral, for  distribution  to  all  OAS  member 
countries,  they  pledged  'to  establish  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights  .  .  .  enforce  civil  jus- 
tice, and  to  call  Nicaraguans  to  the  first  free 
elections  that  our  country  will  have  in  the 
century.". 

Instead,  we  have  watched  with  deepening 
concern  as  Nicaragua  has  moved  away  from 
its  pledges  of  political  pluralism  toward  a  re 
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pressive.  one-party  state.  Business  and 
union  leaders  have  been  jailed,  strikes  out- 
lawed, the  press  and  religious  groups  have 
been  attacked,  and  much  of  the  large  Mis- 
kito  Indian  population  uprooted. 

Since  1979.  the  Sandinistas  have  moved  to 
consolidate  their  domination  over  Nicara- 
gua They  have  built  a  military  establish- 
ment five  times  the  size  of  Somozas  nolori- 
ous  National  Guard.  They  also  have  devel- 
oped close  military  ties  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  thousands  of  advis- 
ers and  a  sophisticated  cooperative  effort  to 
destabilize  El  Salvador  and  other  neighbor- 
ing governments. 

In  recent  months,  the  Sandinistas  have 
appeared  to  soften  their  stance.  They 
agreed  formally  to  the  21  objectives  of  the 
Contadora  process— objectives  that  include 
democratization,  arms  control,  an  end  to 
support  for  subversion,  and  gradual  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  and  security  ad- 
visers. 

Late  last  year,  the  Sandinistas  hinted  they 
were  reducing  their  ties  to  Cuba  and  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  They  also  made  over- 
tures to  some  of  their  internal  opposition. 

For  instance.  Nicaragua  claimed  it  was  re- 
ducing the  Cuban  presence.  But.  as  Interior 
Minister  Borge  himself  admitted  publicly, 
only  normal,  year-end  rotations  of  teachers 
were  involved.  Nicaragua  had  implied  it  was 
forcing  the  Salvadoran  FMLN/FDR  out  of 
Managua.  Although  a  few  FDR  leaders  did 
leave  Nicaragua,  the  FMLN's  .sophisticated 
command  and  control  headquarters  and  in- 
frastructure remain  intact  and  operating  in 
Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  claimed  it  was  offering  a  gener- 
ous amnesty  to  the  Miskito  Indians.  Yet. 
just  before  Christmas,  another  1.200  Mis- 
kito men.  women  and  children  chose  to  flee 
under  hostile  conditions  into  Honduras 
rather  than  suffer  continued  Sandinista  re- 
pression. 

The  Sandinista  commitment  to  elections, 
too.  appears  to  be  heavily  conditioned.  San- 
dinista leaders  have  said  there  will  not  be 
•bourgeois  "  elections,  and  Daniel  Ortega  on 
Dec.  24,  1981.  said,  'elections  will  not  be  to 
contest  power  but  rather  to  strengthen  the 
revolution." 

Last  month,  Carlos  Nunez,  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  announced  that  the 
new  electoral  law  will  bar  candidates  of  par- 
ties advocating  a  reversal  of  the  Sandinista 
revolution.  The  opposition  parties  are  right- 
ly concerned  that  at  a  minimum  they  must 
have  access  to  the  media  if  the  1985  elec- 
tions are  to  have  any  meaning.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  current  siate-of-emergency 
itself  imposes  limitations  on  the  media  and 
political  activity.  The  opposition  also  has 
called  for  an  end  to  Sandinista  attacks  upon 
the  church  and  independent  labor.  These 
are  issues  which  are  vital  to  any  free  elec- 
tion process. 

We  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  watching 
with  intense  interest  to  see  whether  the 
Sandinistas,  to  consolidate  their  power  and 
to  gain  international  credibility,  are  in  fact 
using  the  same  public-relations  tactics  so 
successfully  employed  by  Fidel  Castro  in 
1959  and  before  him  by  Lenin. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  before  taking 
power  in  1917.  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  not 
only  called  for.  but  insisted  upon,  elections 
for  a  constituent  assembly  leading  to  a 
■democratic"  government.  Yet.  once  in 
power,  the  Bolsheviks  simply  disbanded  the 
constituent  assembly  and  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish one  of  the  most  ruthless  regimes  in 
the  history  of  mankind,* 
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ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Mr,  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  on 
this  special  day  to  join  Representa- 
tives CoELHO.  Pashayan.  and  Waxman 
along  with  my  other  friends  and  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  to  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  Genocide. 
This  horrific  occurrence  in  world  his- 
tory is  one  that  we  must  constantly 
disclose  and  engrain  in  our  memories 
for  two  important  reasons;  To  mourn 
the  lives  of  those  that  were  brutally 
taken  and  to  insure  that  the  barbaric 
extermination  of  the  Armenian  race  or 
any  race  or  group  of  people,  is  always 
remembered,  but  never  repeated. 

Throughout  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century  the  Armenians  were  per- 
secuted,  massacred,   and  driven   from 
their     homeland     by     the     Ottoman 
Turks.  Approximately  2,500.000  Arme- 
nian citizens  resided  throughout   the 
Ottoman  Empire  when  World  War  I 
began.   From    1915    to    1923,    1.500.000 
Armenians  were   brutally  slain  while 
500.000    others    attempted    to    escape 
from     their    ancestral     homeland     of 
3.000  years.  The  Edict  of  Deportation, 
which   was   formally   promulgated   by 
the  Turkish  Government  on  May  27. 
1915.  is  but  one  piece  of  evidence  sub- 
stantiating the  systematic  deportation 
and  extermination  of  almost  an  entire 
people.  In  fear  of  their  lives,  the  Ar- 
menians were  forced  to  flee  and  scat- 
ter north  across  the  Turkish  border  to 
Russia,  south  into  the  Arab  countries, 
and  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Many  died  of  starvation,  disease,  and 
exposure  or  were  murdered  while  at- 
tempting    to     leave      the      Ottoman 
Empire.  Clearly,  there  are  many  well- 
documented    accounts    of    this    cold- 
blooded massacre  in  our  National  Ar- 
chives, in  libraries  around  the  world, 
and  most   importantly,   in  the  minds 
and    hearts    of    those    who    lost    their 
families  and  homeland  in  this  brutal 
purge. 

There  appears  to  be  some  controver- 
sy, however,  about  documentation  and 
the  fact  that  some  Turkish  lives  may 
have  been  lost  in  this  alleged  "civil 
war."  These  controversies.  I  believe, 
only  cloud  the  real  issue  at  hand;  the 
deliberate  annihilation  of  almost  an 
entire  race.  German  and  Nazi  lives 
were  lost  during  World  War  II  but 
clearly  this  did  not  sanction,  warrant, 
or  does  not  lessen  the  impact  and 
horror  of  the  extermination  of  8  mil- 
lion Jews.  Germany  today  will  ac- 
knowledge and  attest  to  that  fact.  An 
essential  and  vital  point,  that  we  must 
all  remember,  is  that  a  series  of  socio- 
economic and  political  events  in 
Turkey  and  throughout  Europe  in  the 
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late  1800's  and  early  1900s  led  a 
people  and  government  to  completely 
turn  on  and  massacre  an  innocent  fac- 
tion of  their  own  population  as  a 
scapegoat  for  extraneous  and  unrelat- 
ed problems  and  events.  I  believe  we 
must  commemorate  the  Armenian 
Genocide  and  all  genocides  this  year 
and  every  year  so  that  such  misunder- 
standing and  violations  against  an 
entire  people  will  never  occur  again. 
The  purpose  of  our  expression  here 
today  is  not  to  punish  or  to  seek  re- 
venge on  a  present-day  government  or 
people  for  what  occurred  69  years  ago. 
If  that  was  our  purpose,  then  none  of 
us  have  really  learned  from  the  past. 
The  intent  of  our  assembly  here  today 
is  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the 
world,  to  mourn  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  lost,  and  to  learn  from  past 
events. 

The  final  purpose  of  my  expression 
here  today  is  to  praise  all  Armenian- 
Americans  and  all  people  of  Armenian 
dissent  throughout  the  world  for  their 
courage,  perseverance  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  cultural  beliefs  and 
strong  faith.  I  am  proud  to  know  many 
Armenian-Americans  personally  as 
friends,  neighbors,  colleagues,  and  co- 
patriots  and  I  hold  nothing  but  admi- 
ration and  praise  for  their  unbending 
spirit  and  heroic  character.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  myself  and  all 
those  who  come  to  Washington  may 
visit  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
where  the  1915-23  Genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menian citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Turk- 
ish Empire  will  be  prominently  dis- 
played.* 


PROFESSOR  TRIBE  ON  THE 
EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Equal  Access  Act— which  would  pro- 
hibit discrimination  against  extracur- 
ricular student  religious  groups— is  de- 
signed to  protect  public  high  school 
students'  free  speech  rights  without 
violating  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  proscribed  by  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Hearings  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  established  that 
many  school  administrators  have 
banned  any  form  of  student  religious 
activity  on  campus— even  when  there 
is  no  State  involvement— rather  than 
risk  expensive  litigation.  Such  discrim- 
ination against  religious  speech  consti- 
tutes a  serious  abridgment  of  students' 
first  amendment  rights  and  relegates 
religious  speech  to  second  class  status. 
The     Supreme     Court,     in     Widmar 
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against  Vincent,  recently  held  that,  at 
the  postsecondary  level,  such  discrimi- 
nation is  unconstitutional  and  that 
State  colleges  must  provide  equal 
access  for  student  religious  groups. 
Unfortunately  the  Court  did  not  rule 
on  the  applicability  of  the  equal  access 
doctrine  to  public  secondary  schools. 
The  Equal  Access  Act  attempts  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  regarding  the 
role  of  religious  speech  in  schools  by 
extending  the  Widmar  holding  to  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Since  these  constitutional  issues 
have  been  raised.  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  a  schol- 
arly analysis  of  the  Equal  Access  Act 
by  a  noted  constitutional  authority. 
Reprinted  below  is  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Laurence  Tribe  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  before  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Please 
note  that  H.R.  4996  was  reported  by 
the  committee  as  a  clean  bill.  H.R. 
5345. 

Prf.pared  Statement  of  Laurence  H.  Tribe 
I  am  honored  to  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee to  expre.ss  my  views  on  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  H.R.  4996.  Al- 
though I  am  the  Tyler  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law  at  Harvard  Law  School.  1 
appear  on  behalf  of  no  institution  or  group 
but  am  here  solely  in  my  capacity  as  a  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  law  and  a  scholar  in 
the  field.  In  the  brief  discussion  that  fol- 
lows. I  set  forth  my  reasons  for  concluding 
that  H.R.  4996  is  entirely  constitutional 

1.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  are  two:  to 
assure  that  the  church  not  be  armed  with 
the  governmental  powers  of  sword  or  purse, 
and  that  government  not  be  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  infallibility  that  comes  from  iden- 
tification with  the  divine— a  mantle  that 
makes  it  possible  for  government  to  de- 
nounce its  critics  as  enemies  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  injunction  that  one  render 
unto  Cae.sar  the  things  that  are  Caesars 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Gods  pre- 
supposes a  society  in  which  Gods  earthly 
messengers  may  not  borrow  Ceasars  secular 
powers— and  in  which  Caesar"s  Roman 
Empire  is  not  permitted  to  become  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

2.  It  is  for  this  fundamental  reason  that 
churches  must  be  denied  the  ability  to  use 
public  coercion  to  sponsor  official  prayers  in 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools— or- 
ganized prayers  that,  however  "voluntary"" 
in  theory  are  likely  to  be  mandatory  in  fact, 
given  the  legal  compulsion  that  collects  chil- 
dren in  the  public  school  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  combination  of  official  ceremony 
and  peer  pressure  that  makes  publicly  orga- 
nized and  sanctioned  religious  sessions  in 
any  such  setting  inherently  coercive. 

3.  Such  official  school  prayer  thus  violates 
the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion  Clause  as  well 
as  both  of  the  core  commands  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause— that  government's  heavy 
hand  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  re- 
ligion, and  that  no  religions'  sanctifying 
aura  be  used  to  create  a  halo  of  spiritual  au 
thority  around  the  state  or  its  schools. 

4.  No  Free  Exercise  Clause  violation,  and 
neither  of  these  Establishment  Clause  con- 
cerns, are  present  where,  in  the  language  of 
Section  3  of  H.R.  4996.  "non-school-spon- 
sored  groups  of  students  .  .  .  meet""  to  dis- 
cuss religion,  or  indeed  to  pray,  on  public 
secondary  school  premises  where: 
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<1)  the  meeting  is  voluntary  and  student 
initiated, 

"(2)  there  is  no  sponsorship  of  the  meet- 
ing by  the  school,  government,  or  Its  agents 
or  employees,  and 

■'3)  no  activity  which  is  in  and  of  itself 
unlawful  is  permitted,  " 

5.  Indeed,  for  public  school  authorities,  or 
the  local  and  state  agencies  responsible  for 
public  school  policies  and  practices,  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  the  religious  con- 
tent of  the  speech  at  such  meetings"— to 
quote  again  the  language  of  H.R.  4996— 
would,  in  my  view,  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  right  to  free  speech  and  free  exercise  of 
religion  of  the  students  involved.  See 
Widmar  V.  Vincent.  454  U.S.  263.  272  n.ll 
( 1981 )  (citing  section  14-6  of  L.  Tribe.  Amer- 
ican Constitutional  Law  (1978)).  I  therefore 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional authority— and  may  even  have  a 
real  if  imperfectly  enforceable  constitution- 
al duty— to  withhold  federally  appropriated 
funds  from  any  such  authorities  or  agencies 
that  do  discriminate  in  this  manner. 

6.  It  follows  that  H.R.  4996,  which  would 
withhold  federal  funds  on  precisely  this 
basis,  is  a  constitutionally  permissible  exer- 
cise of  Congress'  broad  spending  power— at 
least  when  coupled  with  the  proviso  of  Sec- 
tion 4  that; 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to— 

"(1)  influence  the  form  or  content  of  any 
prayer  or  other  religious  activity. 

"(2)  require  any  person  to  participate  in 
prayer  or  other  religious  activity,  or 

"(3)  expend  public  funds  beyond  the  cost 
of  providing  the  meeting  space  for  student 
initiated  meetings.  " 

7.  The  text  of  H.R.  4996  assures  that, 
should  student  prayers  be  structured  or  led 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  non-participants 
feel  pre.ssured  to  attend  or  penalized  for 
non-attendance,  the  statute's  equal-access 
guarantee  would  cease  to  apply.  For  such 
coercion  of  religion  in  public  education  "is 
in  and  of  itself  unlawful."  and  thus  runs 
afoul  of  Section  3(3).  and  serves  to  "require 
(a)  person  to  participate  in  prayer."  and 
thus  runs  afoul  of  Section  4(2).  Those  who 
are  concerned  that  students  who  reasonably 
feel  coerced  into  religious  activity  in  a 
public  school  might  somehow  be  denied 
acce.ss  to  otherwise  available  judicial  relief 
by  H.R.  4996  simply  misunderstand  the  lan- 
guage and  structure  of  that  bill— and  over- 
look the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  bill, 
some  students,  at  least,  might  well  feel  co- 
erced into  avoiding  even  wholly  voluntary, 
student-initiated  and  student-led  religious 
ob.se  rvance. 

8.  H.R.  4996  draws  added  support  from 
Congress'  broad  authority,  under  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  protect 
First  Amendment  rights  from  abridgment  at 
the  hands  of  state  and  local  officials  and 
agents.  Nor  do  I  think  anything  in  the  First 
Amendment,  or  m  its  underlying  policies,  is 
even  arguably  violated  by  H.R.  4996.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  view  as  a  constitutional  schol- 
ar, teacher,  and  lawyer  is  that  Congress 
would  be  acting  in  a  constitutionally  sound 
manner  were  it  to  enact  this  measure. 

9.  If  H.R.  4996  is  to  be  opposed  on  any 
principled  basis,  it  must  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  even  voluntary  prayer  may  not 
take  place  in  our  public  schools— a  proposi- 
tion that  the  proponents  of  a  prayer  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  have  incorrectly 
and  irresponsibly  attributed  to  decisions  of 
the   United   States   Supreme   Court.   Since 
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that  proposition  is  demonstrably  false,  it 
seems  entirely  appropriate  that  Congress 
codify  its  repudiation  in  a  statute  assuring 
that  federal  funds  not  subsidize  discrimina- 
tion against  students  who  wish  to  exercise 
their  First  Amendment  rights  to  pray,  or  to 
engage  in  other  non-coercive  religious  activi- 
ties, in  a  school  setting.* 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS  UNRESPONSIVE  TO 
URBAN  POOR 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  health  care  in  this 
country  and  would  like  to  focus  more 
attention  on  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  (NHSC).  a  Federal  program 
which  was  designed  to  provide  medical 
assistance  to  traditionally  unserved 
communities.  As  the  following  New 
York  Times  article  of  April  27.  1984. 
shows,  recent  policy  changes  within 
this  agency  have  had  a  disproportion- 
ately negative  impact  on  inner  city 
areas.  The  administrators  of  the  Corps 
are  citing  a  physician  diffusion  theory 
to  justify  the  removal  of  federally 
funded  doctors  from  urban  clinics. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  because  of  record 
numbers  of  medical  school  graduates, 
the  surplus  physicians  will  drift  into 
poor  urban  neighborhoods.  At  a  time 
when  infant  mortality  is  on  the  rise  in 
over  30  cities,  and  black  infants  die  at 
twice  the  rate  of  white  infants,  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  change  in  physi- 
cian assignment. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  New  York 
Times  article,  with  the  hope  that  in- 
terest in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  can  be  engendered  among  my 
colleagues.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
work  together  to  insure  adequate  and 
accessible  health  care  for  all  of  our 
constituents. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  27.  1984) 
Nfw  York.  New  Jersey.  CoNifECTicuT:   11 
NEia)Y  Areas  or  City  Losing  Aid  for  Doc- 
tors 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 
At  least  U  poor  areas  of  New  York  City 
will  no  longer  get  federally  sponsored  physi- 
cians because  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  decided  to  shift  such  doctors  from 
urban  to  rural  areas.  Federal  and  state 
health  officials  said  yesterday. 

Physicians  already  serving  poor  areas  of 
the  city  will  not  be  transferred,  but  no  more 
will  be  sent  to  the  11  neighborhoods  that 
have  been  dropped  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's list  of  medically  underserved 
areas. 

There  are  140  such  doctors  in  New  York 
City,  serving  two  to  four  years  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program  in 
return  for  scholarship  aid  they  got  from  the 
Government.  The  new  policy,  Federal 
health  officials  said,  will  ultimately  reduce 
that  number  by  more  than  20  percent  as 
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doctors  who  have  served  their  obligation  are 
not  replaced. 

Federal  officials  said  the  shift  was  de- 
sigrned  to  send  doctors  where  there  was  the 
greatest  need.  But  state  health  officials  said 
the  shift  jeopardized  health  care  for  the 
poor  in  the  cities. 

MORE  AREAS  MAY  BE  DROPPED 

The  11  areas— nearly  one-third  of  the  34 
areas  in  the  city  that  were  on  the  Federal 
list— were  dropped  beginning  last  August, 
and  state  health  officials  said  8  more  areas 
in  the  South  Bronx,  as  well  as  parts  of  West 
Harlem,  could  lose  their  designation  as 
health-manpower  shortage  areas. 

Thus  far.  the  officials  said,  the  hardest  hit 
has  been  South  Jamaica.  Queens,  where  two 
areas  have  been  de-designated."  Other 
areas  that  have  lost  their  designations  in- 
clude parts  of  the  South  Williamsburg. 
Bushwick  and  Red  Hook  sections  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Hunts  Point  and  northeast  sections 
of  the  Bronx  and  the  Lower  West  Side  of 
Manhattan. 

Dr.  Kennethy  Moritsugu,  the  director  of 
the  corps,  said  the  de-designations  were  the 
result  of  a  shift  seeking  to  restore  the  corps 
to  its  original  mission  of  providing  doctors 
to  remote  rural  areas  of  the  country, 

Raymond  Forfilio.  a  regional  official  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
said.  ■Some  areas  are  going  to  lose  corps 
doctors,  although  the  situation  may  not  be 
as  adverse  as  it  looks." 

For  example,  he  said,  parts  of  the  areas 
losing  their  designation  were  absorbed  by 
newly  designated  shortage  areas. 

To  qualify  as  medically  underserved.  an 
area  must  produce  statistical  proof  that  it 
has  less  than  one  doctor  for  every  3.500 
people.  According  to  state  health  officials, 
such  evidence  is  sometimes  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  gather,  particularly  in  sections  of  the 
South  Bronx  that  have  burned  out  build- 
ings and  highly  transient  populations, 

"We  see  less  medical  need  in  the  Bronx 
then  we  saw  before."  said  Howard  Stambler. 
the  director  of  the  office  of  Data  Analysis 
and  management  in  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Katherine  Lobach.  the  director  of  a 
comprehensive  health  care  center  at  1175 
Morris  Avenue  in  the  East  Bronx  and  the 
head  of  a  group  of  11  health-care  centers  in 
the  South  Bronx,  disagreed.  "We  could  lose 
8  to  12  corps  doctors  who  want  to  serve 
here."  she  said.  "Their  loss  would  just  be 
one  more  blow  to  our  efforts  to  provide 
quality  care  to  patients  here  who  otherwise 
have  no  way  of  getting  it." 

In  Harlem.  Dr.  Paul  Reagan,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Sydenham  Neighborhood 
Family  Health  Care  Center  on  West  125th 
Street,  said  that  his  area  might  be  dropped 
as  a  shortage  area  and  that  any  loss  of  corps 
doctors  ■would  be  a  very  serious  blow." 

All  told.  64  of  New  York  States  104 
health-manpower  shortage  areas  have  lost 
their  designations,  virtually  all  of  them  in 
urban  areas,  said  David  Abernethy.  a  deputy 
state  health  commissioner. 

The  loss  of  designation,  he  said,  means 
that  those  areas  no  longer  qualify  for  the 
services  of  National  Health  Corps  physi- 
cians and  other  federally  sponsored  health 
care  professionals  such  as  dentists  and 
nurses,  ■ft  .seriously  jeopardizes  the  health 
care  of  those  areas  that  lose  it."  he  said. 

In  1972.  when  the  corps  was  established. 
95  percent  of  its  doctors  were  assigned  to 
rural  sections  of  the  country.  However,  an 
urban  shift  was  ordered  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration in  1978,  and  a  roughly  equal 
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balance  between  urban  and  rural  areas  was 
achieved  within  three  years.  But  the  corps' 
original  rural  character  was  re-established 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  1982.  Its 
annual  budget  is  $91  million. 

Dr.  Moritsugu.  the  corps  director,  said  the 
urban-to-rural  shift  would  not  have  any  im- 
mediate adverse  effect  on  New  York  City.  In 
fact,  he  said,  the  city's  complement  of  191 
corps  personnel  in  1983  was  increased  to  218 
in  1984.  including  140  doctors.  But  he  de- 
clined to  say  whether  there  would  be  any  at- 
trition next  year. 

According  to  Dr.  Moritsugu,  the  loss  of 
physicians  would  be  compensated  for  by 
what  Federal  officials  termed  'defusion '— 
that  is.  doctors  concentrated  in  wealthier 
city  neigborhoods  and  suburbs  would  be  per- 
suaded to  serve  poor  communities,  or  pa- 
tients from  those  communities  would  devel- 
op new  access  to  physicians  outside  their 
immediate  neighborhoods. 

•  We  are  attempting  to  shift  doctors  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need,  and  where  pa- 
tients have  no  access  to  medical  care,"  he 
said. 

But  state  health  officials  described  defu- 
sion as  the  equivalent  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's "trickle  down  "  economic  theory, 
which  they  said  did  not  work  economically 
and  would  not  work  medically. 

While  sections  of  New  York  City— and 
Manhattan  in  particular-have  more  physi- 
cians than  state  and  Federal  health  officials 
think  are  necessary,  the  state  officials  said  a 
majority  of  them  were  specialists  and  not 
the  kind  of  basic  primary-care  doctors 
needed  in  poor  neighborhoods.  Most  of  the 
corps  doctors  work  in  health-care  centers 
and  clinics. 

About  500  medical  students  and  young 
physicians  in  hospital  residency  programs 
who  signed  up  for  corps  service  in  return  for 
Federal  subsidies  for  medical  school  and 
who  anticipated  serving  the  urban  poor  con- 
tended in  a  statement  that  the  rural  shift 
was  a  reflection  of  the  Administration's  con- 
servative policies  that  would  cost  cities  med- 
ical care. 

The  dissident  physicians  have  formed  an 
organization  to  oppose  the  rural  shift  and 
are  resisting  corps  assignments  away  from 
cities.  As  a  result,  an  increasing  number  of 
doctors  face  financial  penalties  that  equal 
three  times  what  they  borrowed  for  medical 
school,  with  high  interest  penalties  added 

The  organization  asserts  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  trying  to  decimate  the  corps  by 
refusing  to  commission  obligated  doctors 
with  the  rank  and  salary  given  to  Public 
Health  Service  doctors.  Instead,  they  said, 
most  of  the  doctors  are  offered  only  the 
"private  practice"  option,  which  means  they 
are  paid  by  local  health  agencies  and  thus 
lose  the  professional  and  financial  security 
of  a  Government  commission. 

For  example.  Mr.  Abernethy  said  two- 
thirds  of  the  corps  doctors  in  New  York 
held  commissions  before  1982.  while  only 
one-third  had  them  now. 
However,  Dr.  Moritsugu  said  there  were 
no  politics  involved  in  the  rural  shift "  or  in 
cutting  down  on  corps  commissions.  He  said 
47  percent  of  the  corps'  2.765  physicians 
were  assigned  to  cities. 

Federal  health  officials  said  increased  use 
of  the  private-practice  option  was  an  effort 
to  cut  the  Federal  health  budget  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise.* 
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CUBA'S  ACTIVE  ROLE  IN  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal entitled  "Havana  Haven— Smug- 
glers of  Drugs  From  Colombia  to 
United  States  Are  Protected  by  Cuba.  " 
The  article  states  that  while  Cuba 
maintains  an  outwardly  tough  posture 
on  drug  trafficking,  the  Government  is 
secretly  aiding  in  the  trafficking  of  il- 
legal drugs  into  the  United  States.  In 
return,  Cuba  receives  hard  currency, 
which  it  uses  to  purchase  arms,  which 
are  then  smuggled  to  guerrillas  in 
Latin  America.  High-level  Cuban  offi- 
cials are  directly  involved  and  these 
activities  are  said  to  be  sanctioned  by 
Castro  himself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle and  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring 
the     two     resolutions     I     introduced, 
Hou.se    Concurrent    Resolutions    Nos. 
284  and  285,  requesting  the  President 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
the    issue   of   Cuba's    involvement    in 
drug  dealing,  smuggling,  and  traffick- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  30. 
19841 
Havana  Haven— Smugglers  of  Drugs  From 
Colombia  to  United  States  Are  Protect- 
ed BY  Cuba 

(By  Stanley  Penn  and  Edward  T.  Pound) 

The  drug  business  is  helping  Cuba  foment 
revolution  in  Latin  America. 

While  maintaining  an  outwardly  tough 
posture  toward  drug  smugglers,  the  Cuban 
government  has  secretly  singled  out  a  few 
for  special  favors.  These  selected  traffickers 
have  been  permitted  to  use  Cuban  waters  as 
a  haven  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  while 
transhipping  narcotics  to  the  U.S.  from  Co- 
lombia. 

In  return.  Cuba  gets  scarce  hard  curren- 
cy—as much  as  $500,000  per  shipment,  by 
some  estimates.  It  uses  some  of  this  money 
to  buy  arms  that  are  secretly  ferried  by  the 
drug  smugglers  to  guerrillas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

This  arrangement,  said  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Fidel  Castro  himself,  has  been  detailed 
by  U.S.  drug  investigators  and  intelligence 
specialists,  as  well  as  by  drug  runners  who 
have  given  first-hand  testimony  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  lawmen  in  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

omciAL  concern 
"There's  evidence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  drug  trafficking  that  transits 
through  Cuba  by  water  and  air."  says  Frank 
V.  Monastero.  assistant  administrator  of  the 
federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Noting  that  the  smugglers  sometimes  use 
Cuban  government  facilities,  Mr.  Monastero 
adds:  "If  the  Cuban  government  wanted  to 
cease  that  activity,  they  could  put  a  stop  to 
it." 
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Drug  agents  don't  think  Cuba  operates  its 
own  drug-smuggling  network.  Rather,  they 
say.  Cuba  permits  certain  traffickers  safe 
passage  and  allows  large  "mother  ships' 
laden  with  drugs  from  Colombia  to  lay  over 
and  refuel  in  Cuba,  This  allows  the  mother 
ships  to  transfer  their  illicit  cargo  to  small- 
er, faster  boats  for  delivery  to  Florida. 

The  Cuban  government's  ties  to  drug 
smuggling  were  discussed  two  years  ago 
during  hearings  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton  of  Ala- 
bama. Federal  lawmen  gave  Senate  panels 
additional  information  last  year  and  in 
closed  session  last  month. 

A  criminal  trial  last  year  in  Miami  provid- 
ed still  more  evidence.  Four  Cuban  govern- 
ment officials  were  among  those  charged 
with  conspiring  to  permit  Cuba  to  be  used 
as  a  loading  station  for  U.S. -bound  drug  ves- 
sels during  1980  and  1981.  Six  people  were 
convicted  or  pleaded  guilty.  The  Cuban  offi- 
cials, including  a  former  Cuban  ambassador 
to  Colombia  and  a  vice  admiral  who  be- 
longed to  the  Cuban  Communist  Party's 
central  committee,  failed  to  appear  at  the 
trial  and  are  considered  fugitives,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Evidence  presented  at  the  trial  has  con- 
vinced Tom  Boyatt.  a  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Colombia,  of  the  Cuban  government's 
complicity.  "When  you  have  a  Cuban  am- 
bassador and  a  Cuban  admiral  involved"  he 
says,  "you  dont  need  further  evidence  that 
it"s  a  matter  of  national  policy."" 

Indicted  with  the  Cuban  officials  was 
Jaime  Guillot-Lara.  a  38  year-old  Colombian 
charged  with  using  Cuban  facilities  to  help 
transport  large  quantities  of  marijuana  and 
Quaalude  tablets  in  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  never  apprehendeci  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Lara. but  in  November  1981,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  for  using  false  identity 
papers. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  admitted  shipping  arms 
to  Colombia's  Cuban-backed  M-19  terrorist 
group,  according  to  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial reporting  to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Guillot-Lara  said  that  funds  for  the 
arms  shipments  were  furnished  by  Cuban 
embassies  in  Mexico  and  Colombia.  He  was 
freed  by  Mexico  in  1982.  but  the  Mexican 
government  refused  a  U.S.  request  for  his 
extradition.  His  current  whereabouts  aren't 
known. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  apparently  entered  the 
drug  business  in  1976,  By  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's estimate,  his  15-member  gang 
shipped  some  2.5  million  pounds  of  marijua- 
na. 80  pounds  of  cocaine  and  25  million 
Quaaludes  to  the  U.S.  between  1977  and 
1981. 

the  m-19  connection 

In  1980.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara  allegedly  ar- 
ranged to  receive  Cuban  assistance  with 
those  shipments  and  agreed  to  transport 
arms  to  M-19.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara  was  known 
to  M-19  through  his  longtime  acquaintance 
with  Jaime  Bateman.  a  Colombian  who  wsis 
an  M-19  leader  until  his  death  in  a  plane 
crash  in  1982. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  is  known  to  have  pur- 
chased Uzi  submachine  guns,  pistols  and 
AR-15  rifles  from  a  Miami  arms  dealer.  Ac- 
cording to  State  Department  reports,  the 
arms  he  purchased  typically  were  ferried  to 
Colombia,  where  his  boat  picked  up  drugs 
for  delivery  to  the  U.S. 

In  October  1981.  for  example.  Mr.  Guillot- 
Lara's  boat.  Zar  De  Honduras,  received  arms 
from  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  Panama.  The 
arms— 550  FAL  rifles  worth  at  least  $500 
apiece  and  90.000  cartridges— were  delivered 
to  a  port  on  Colombia's  northeast  coast  and 
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taken  to  a  clandestine  airport  nearby.  After 
5,000  pounds  of  marijuana  bound  for  the 
U.S.  were  stowed  on  board  the  ship,  the 
w-eapons  were  flown  to  an  M-19  base  in  Ca- 
queta  province,  a  large  cocaine-producing 
area  in  southern  Colombia. 

M-19  and  other  Colombian  insurgents 
profit  from  narcotics  by  taxing  drug  grow- 
ers and  by  guarding  traffickers'  airstrips 
and  cocaine-processing  laboratories,  Colom- 
bia's defense  minister.  Gustavo  Matamoros, 
recently  attacked  the  'alliance"  between 
drug  runners  and  guerrillas.  He  claimed 
that  planes  leave  Colombia  with  cocaine  and 
return  with  weapons  originating  in  Cuba. 

Colombia  broke  ties  with  Cuba  in  1981, 
following  the  capture  of  some  M-19  terror- 
ists who  admitted  they  had  been  trained 
and  outfitted  In  Cuba.  Just  last  month.  100 
M-19  insurgents,  armed  with  submachine 
guns  and  hand  grenades,  battled  a  Colombi- 
an army  garrison  in  Florencia.  the  capital  of 
Caqueta  province.  The  army  drove  off  the 
guerrillas,  but  not  before  they  had  seized 
the  local  jail  and  freed  125  prisoners. 

Cuba  stoutly  denies  involvement  with 
drug  smugglers.  "We  have  been  trying  to 
help  in  control  of  the  drug  traffic."  says  a 
Cuban  government  press  officer  in  Wash- 
ington 'Every  plane,  every  ship  or  yacht 
which  we  catch  in  our  waters  or  in  our  air 
space,  we  have  detained.""  Terming  the 
charges  that  Cuba  helps  drug  smugglers 
"unfounded."  he  says  that  at  any  given 
time.  15  to  30  American  traffickers  are  in 
Cuban  jails.  "We  have  been  freeing  some  of 
them  at  the  request  of  some  [U.S.]  congress- 
man as  a  goodwill  gesture.""  he  adds. 

By  denying  its  ties  to  dope  runners,  diplo- 
mats say.  Cuba  hopes  to  avoid  antagonizing 
other  Hispanic  governments.  'The  Cubans 
are  interested  in  expanding  regular  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Latin  America. '"  a  U.S. 
State  Department  official  says,  "and  theyd 
like  to  present  at  least  a  plausible  denial 
that  they're  involved  in  subverting  these 
governments. " 

A  MIAMI  suspect 

Jose  Alvero-Cruz.  a  Miami  beauty  parlor 
operator,  is  among  those  suspected  of  using 
Cuba  to  smuggle  drugs  to  the  U.S.  Accord- 
ing to  a  secret  1982  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration report,  an  informant  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Alvero-Cruz  met  with  Fidel  Castro, 
and  during  the  meeting  they  arranged  for  a 
fishing  vessel,  the  Santa  Marta.  to  use  a  se- 
cluded harbor  on  Cuba's  southern  coast. 

"The  vessel  would  contain  50  tons  of  mari- 
juana and  a  large  quantity  of  cocaine. "  the 
report  stated.  "Arrangements  were  made 
from  Cuba  to  have  the  Santa  Marta  leave 
port  and  meet  the  offload  boats  at  sea."" 

Mr.  Alvero-Cruz.  who  took  part  in  the 
abortive.  U.S. -sponsored  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  in  1961.  recently  began  a  10- 
year  prison  sentence  for  federal  income-tax 
evasion.  The  wealthy  44-year-old  had 
"large"  bank  deposits  in  Spain,  the  Justice 
Department  has  said.  Mr.  Alvero-Cruzs  at- 
torney says  his  client  •hates  Castro""  and 
hasn"t  been  involved  with  Cuba  in  drug 
smuggling. 

Another  suspected  smuggler  with  Cuban 
ties  is  Osiris  Santis.  According  to  the  Drug 
agency  report.  Mr.  Santis  told  an  informant 
that  he  had  received  "large  quantities"  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine  from  "high  Cuban 
government  officials.  "  The  drugs  assertedly 
came  from  Colombia's  M-19  guerrillas.  The 
informant  said  he  saw  "automatic  weapons, 
grenades  and  explosives  of  apparent  Rus- 
sian manufacturer."  in  Cuban-born  Mr. 
Santis'  possession. 
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In  1982,  Mr,  Santis  pleaded  guilty  In 
Miami's  Dade  County  circuit  court  to 
charges  of  possession  of  cocaine  and  a  con- 
cealed weapon.  He  received  probation.  His 
attorney  says  that  the  40-year-old  Mr. 
Santis  denies  any  wrongdoing  in  connection 
with  Cuba. 

Fresh  information  about  M-19's  links  to 
the  drug  trade  may  surface  as  a  result  of 
the  federal  indictment  of  Harold  J.  Rosen- 
thal and  29  others  in  Atlanta  last  January. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  fled  to  Colombia  after  es- 
caping in  1981  from  a  Memphis  prison, 
where  he  had  been  serving  time  for  a  drug 
conviction.  He  was  captured  by  Colombian 
authorities  last  September  and  returned  to 
the  U.S.  where  he  was  charged  with  operat- 
ing a  ring  that  had  smuggled  five  tons  of  co- 
caine into  the  U.S.  since  June  1982.  "He  was 
sharing  his  profits  with  M-19.'  says  an  in- 
vestigator familiar  with  the  case.  'In  turn 
the  M-19  allowed  him  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness.' Mr.  Rosenthal  had  denied  any  wrong- 
doing. 

Back  in  1979.  when  Cuba  was  considering 
aiding  drug  smugglers,  one  high-level  Cuban 
official  branded  the  plan  "barbarous."  ac- 
cording to  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
report.  But  according  to  the  CIA's  inform- 
ant, the  prevailing  view  was  thai  by  assist- 
ing the  narcotics  trade,  Cuba  would  obtain 
hard  currency  while  hastening  the  "deterio- 
ration "  of  U,S.  society. 

The  major  Colombian  narcotices  smug- 
glers long  had  been  eager  for  an  under- 
standing with  Cuba.  Cuba's  vigilance  in  seiz- 
ing narcotics  boats  and  confiscating  drugs 
had  added  burdensome  costs  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

TOP-LEVEL  MEETING  IN  SPAIN 

One  former  smuggler,  interviewed  in  his 
attorney's  office  in  Miami,  recalls  that  the 
leaders  of  five  major  Colombian  drug  gangs 
met  in  Spain  in  1979  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  get  Cuba  not  to  kidnap  boats  any- 
more."  According  to  the  former  smuggler, 
who  says  he  attended  some  of  the  meetings, 
the  smugglers  determined  to  seek  help  from 
Jaime  Guillot-Lara.  in  the  belief  that  he 
had  contact  with  the  Cubans, ' 

Whether  Mr.  Guillot-Lara  aided  the  traf- 
fikers  at  that  time  isn't  clear.  But  his  Cuban 
connection  was  a  Colombian  lawyer  and  the 
admitted  drug  dealer.  Juan  (Johnny) 
Crump,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Cuba's 
Ambassador  to  Colombia  at  the  time. 
Ferndo  Ravelo. 

The  43-year-old  Mr.  Crump,  who  was 
briefly  jailed  in  the  U.S.  after  a  guilty  plea 
for  a  drug  violation,  testified  for  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Miami  drug  trial  that  stemmed 
from  the  indictment  of  the  four  Cuban  offi- 
cials. 

Interviewed  in  New  York.  Mr.  Crump,  cur- 
rently a  U.S.  resident,  recalls  his  association 
with  the  former  Cuban  ambassador  to  Co- 
lombia: "We  talked  to  each  other  almost 
daily  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
was  in  Colombia. "  he  says.  We  called  each 
other  compadre  "  The  tall,  lanky  Mr. 
Crump  displays  a  snapshot  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  Viviana.  with  Ambassador  Ravelo 
at  the  child's  baptism  in  Bogota  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  "Ambassador  Ravelo  was  the  god- 
father. "  Mr.  Crump  says. 

GATHEHING  IN  BOGOTA 

Mr.  Crump  figured  prominently  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  an  agreement  between 
the  smugglers  and  Cuba,  according  to  the 
interview  and  trial  testimony.  The  deal  was 
struck  at  a  series  of  meetings  held  during 
1979  and  1980  at  the  Bogota  Hilton  Hotel. 
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Mr.  Crump  says.  In  attendance  were  Mr. 
Crump.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara.  Ambassador 
Ravelo  and  Cuba's  minister-counselor  to  Co- 
lombia. Gonzalo  Bassols.  They  agreed  that 
Mr.  Guillot  Lara's  drug  boats,  flying  the 
Panamanian  flag  and  bearing  the  code 
name  Viviana,  would  be  given  passage 
through  Cuban  waters. 

Also  privy  to  those  meetings  was  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Laras  girlfriend  at  the  time.  Carmen 
Blanco,  whose  room  at  the  Bogota  Hilton 
adjoined  the  conference  room.  Miss  Blanco 
later  told  the  Miami  grand  jury  that  indict- 
ed the  four  Cuban  officials  what  she  had 
overheard.  At  one  point,  she  said.  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Lara told  the  Cubans  that  "he  had 
enough  money  to  do  any  type  of  business 
with  them.  " 

She  also  testified  that  Mr.  Bassols,  the 
Cuban  minister-counselor,  told  Mr.  Guillot- 
Lara  that  the  drug  scheme  had  been  cleared 
by  a  high  Cuban  official.  "Did  he  mention 
that  man's  name?  '  the  prosecutor  asked. 
"Fidel  Castro."  replied  Miss  Blanco,  who 
wasn't  accused  of  any  wrongdoing. 

A  self-described  former  Cuban  intelligence 
agent,  Mario  Estevez,  was  a  government  wit- 
ness at  the  Miami  trial.  Mr.  Estevez  said  he 
served  on  the  crew  of  the  Lazy  Lady,  a  fish- 
ing boat  that  sailed  from  Florida  to  Cuba  in 
late  1980  to  rendezvous  with  the  Viviana.  a 
mother  ship  laden  with  10  million  Quaa- 
ludes  from  Colombia.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara.  who 
had  purchased  the  pills  for  10  cents  each, 
intended  to  smuggle  them  into  the  U.S.. 
where  they  would  fetch  70  cents  apiece,  ac- 
cording to  information  at  the  trial  in  Miami. 
Mr.  Estevez  testified  that  when  the  Lazy 
Lady  pulled  into  port  on  Cuba's  north  coast 
it  was  greeted  by  Aldo  Santamaria-Cua- 
drado.  a  Cuban  vice  admiral.  The  vice  admi- 
ral allegedly  said  to  the  crew:  "We  are  going 
to  fill  Miami  completely  with  the  drugs. " 
Imprisoned  for  a  drug  conviction  in  1982. 
Mr.  Estevez  has  since  been  released. 

Since  that  incident.  U.S.  drug  agents  have 
seized  a  number  of  Mr.  Guillot-Laras  ships, 
thus  sharply  reducing  his  drug  inconie  and 
hampering  his  ability  to  pay  Cuba  the  re- 
quired fees.  He  owed  the  Cuban  government 
an  estimated  $8  million  as  of  October  1981. 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  drug  agency  says. 

One  trawler,  seized  off  North  Carolina  in 
1981.  contained  40.000  pounds  of  marijuana, 
worth  $16  million  wholesale.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  officials  say  it  bore  the  name  Viviana 
and  flew  a  Panamanian  flag. 

Since  1982.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  in- 
tensified its  effort  to  choke  off  the  flow  of 
drugs  by  placing  its  cutters  along  two  major 
trade  routes:  the  'yucatan  Straits  between 
Cuba  and  Mexico  and  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage between  Cuba  and  Haiti.  But  the 
Cubans  apparently  have  devised  a  plan  to 
undercut  the  U.S.  strategy. 

According  to  a  Defense  Department  intel- 
ligence report.  Cuba  has  rented  a  cargo  ship 
for  $24,000  a  month  from  a  Panamanian 
shipowner.  The  scheme  calls  for  the  ship  to 
move  narcotics  north  from  Colombia  to  a 
small  island  off  Cuba's  southern  coast.  The 
drugs  would  then  be  flown  over  the  Cuban 
mainland  to  an  island  off  the  northern  coast 
and  from  there  shipped  to  Florida.  This 
route  would  nearly  avoid  the  Yucatan 
Straits  and  the  Windward  Passage.  Whether 
the  plan  has  yet  been  employed  isn't 
known.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  April  1984  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record; 
The  newsletter  follows: 

Terrorism:  A  New  Mode  of  Warfare 
Terrorism  is  a  frightening  and  all  too  fa- 
miliar part  of  modern  life.  In  1983  terrorist 
incidents  took  place  in  91  countries,  and  in 
the  past  15  years  more  than  4.500  people 
have  been  killed  in  such  attacks.  In  April 

1983  more  than  50  people.  17  of  them  Amer- 
icans, died  in  a  terrorist  bombing  of  our  em- 
bassy in  Beirut.  Terrorist  violence  again 
erupted  in  Lebanon  in  October,  when  241 
Marines  were  killed  in  a  bomb  attack.  Such 
terrorist  attacks  have  one  common  feature— 
a  wanton  disregard  for  human  life. 

Americans  are  the  most  frequent  targets. 
Forty  percent  of  the  more  than  550  terrorist 
attacks  worldwide  last  year  were  directed 
against  American  citizens.  There  is  signifi- 
cant terrorist  activity  within  our  borders  as 
well.  Last  November,  a  bomb  exploded  in 
the  Capitol,  and  possible  terrorist  activities 
are  a  major  concern  as  we  prepare  for  the 

1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles.  Ameri- 
cans are  especially  attractive  targets  of  ter- 
rorism because  of  the  guaranteed  publicity 
and  because  Americans  are  viewed  as  sym- 
boLs  of  policies  or  principles  which  terrorists 
seek  to  undermine. 

New  trends  in  terrorism  are  emerging. 
Diplomats  from  dozens  of  countries  have 
been  targets  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they 
are  now  the  victims  of  more  than  half  of  all 
terrorist  incidents.  Since  1968.  23  ambassa- 
dors from  13  countries  have  been  killed. 
Terrorists  are  also  better  armed  and  are  ex- 
ploiting new  tactics,  such  as  suicide  truck 
bombings.  Ominously,  governments  are  get- 
ting into  the  business  of  terrorism.  There  is 
evidence  that  North  Korean  agents  killed 
South  Korean  officials  in  Burma  last  year, 
and  that  Syria  and  Iran  tolerated  and  assist- 
ed in  the  Beirut  bombings. 

However,  there  also  have  been  some  posi- 
tive trends  in  recent  years.  Hostage  inci- 
dents are  less  frequent,  and  many  victims 
have  been  rescued  through  negotiations  or 
commando  operations.  Aircraft  hijackings 
have  been  reduced  since  the  mid-1970s,  be- 
cause of  increased  security  measures  at  air- 
ports and  stronger  international  action 
against  hijackers  and  nations  which  harbor 
them. 

The  war  against  terrorism  must  be  Inten- 
sified. We  need  to: 

Improve  our  intelligence:  American  and 
other  intelligence  services  already  give  high 
priority  to  combatting  terrorism.  Terrorist 
groups,  such  as  Italy's  Red  Brigades  and 
West  Germany's  Baader  Meinhof  Gang, 
have  been  hurt  by  good  intelligence  work. 
However,  the  Beirut  bombings  showed  that 
intelligence  gaps  remain,  particularly  in 
regard  to  radical  Middle  East  groups.  Such 
groups,  because  of  their  close-knit  member- 
ship and  fanatical  motivation,  are  very  diffi- 
cult for  Western  intelligence  to  penetrate. 
Another  problem  is  how  to  assemble  and  to 


eissess  better  the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  raw  re- 
ports to  create  intelligence  which  can  pre- 
dict possible  terrorist  attacks.  The  recent 
appointment  for  the  first  time  of  a  National 
Intelligence  Officer  for  Terrorism  is  a  good 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Tighten  anti-terrorist  laws:  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  intent  to  propose  new  laws  to 
crack  down  on  terror-related  activity  in  the 
United  States,  including  increased  fines  and 
prison  terms,  rewards  for  informants,  and 
measures  to  outlaw  conspiracy  to  commit 
terrorists  acts  in  foreign  countries.  This  leg- 
islative package  reached  Capital  Hill  on 
April  26,  and  Congress  should  act  quickly  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  national 
resolve  to  combat  terrorism. 

Increase  security  abroad:  The  State  De- 
partment already  spends  fifteen  percent  of 
its  small  budget  on  security,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  Amercian  diplo- 
matic and  military  installations  overseas. 
Even  in  this  era  of  budgetary  stringency,  we 
must  be  sure  that  our  diplomacy  will  not  be 
impaired  by  terrorists. 

Strengthen  cooperation  among  countries: 
Multilateral  diplomacy  should  build  on  the 
success  of  the  Bonn  Declaration  of  1978  and 
Other  agreements  in  combatting  aircraft  hi- 
jacking. An  urgent  priority  of  the  interna- 
tional community  must  be  effective  multi- 
lateral diplomatic  and  economic  action 
against  countries  which  support  terrorism. 
More  needs  to  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
mutual  assistance,  intelligence  sharing,  re- 
,search  into  the  causes  and  tactics  of  terror- 
ism, and  joint  planning  with  friendly  gov- 
ernments. 

Build  an  American  capability  for  anti-ter- 
rorist action:  The  first  specially  trained  hos- 
tage rescue  unit  was  created  last  year  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI).  Also, 
the  Pentagon  has  a  special  anti-terrorist 
unit  know  as  the  "Delta  Force. '"  Congre.ss 
and  the  President  must  ensure  that  these 
units  continue  to  receive  sufficient  re- 
sources. 

Maintain  our  respect  for  law  and  civil  lib- 
erties: We  dare  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  vio- 
lating our  own  laws  in  the  pursuit  of  terror- 
ists. The  President  has  signed  a  directive 
that  endorses  the  principle  of  preemptive 
strikes  and  raids  of  reprisal  against  terror- 
ists. While  the  directive  does  not  lift  the  ex- 
isting ban  on  assassination  attempts,  it  still 
raises  troubling  issues  concerning  due  proc- 
ess and  the  rule  of  law.  Congress  should  air 
these  issues  fully.  At  home,  the  FBI's  anti- 
terrorist  activities  are  carried  out  now  under 
guidelines  established  in  the  mid-1970s  and 
updated  last  year  after  talks  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
oversight  responsibility  to  ensure  that  steps 
to  combat  terrorism  do  not  violate  Ameri- 
cans' civil  rights. 

Address  the  roots  of  terrorism:  The  only 
long-term  solution  for  terrorism  is  to  ad- 
dress the  political  grievances  which  give  rise 
to  it.  Terrorism  is  a  new  mode  of  warfare. 
We  must  work  to  understand  what  causes  it. 
as  well  as  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Terror- 
ism must  not  deter  us  from  acting  to  pro- 
mote our  interests  or  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  we  must  be  careful  to  maintain  our  rep- 
utation for  balance,  fairness,  and  real  dia- 
logue with  all  parties.* 
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B'NAI  B'RITH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

.  or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Bnai  B'rith  organization  is 
celebrating  its  140th  anniversary,  as 
well  as  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
B"nai  B'rith  National  Capital  Associa- 
tion which  serves  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  In  honor  of  this  im- 
portant occasion,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution. 

Bnai  B'rith,  the  first  international 
service  organization  founded  in  the 
United  States,  was  started  in  a  small 
cafe  in  New  York  City  in  1843.  Its  12 
founders  established  the  organiza- 
tion's purpose  as  the  "mission  of  unit- 
ing persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the 
work  of  promoting  their  highest  inter- 
est and  those  of  humanity."  Since  that 
time,  B'nai  B'rith  has  more  than  lived 
up  to  its  mission.  Its  accomplishments 
have  been  varied  and  far  reaching, 
ranging  from  the  everyday  to  the  ex- 
traordinary and  including  political  ac- 
tivism, youth  education,  and  communi- 
ty volunteer  work. 

Today  Bnai  B'rith  represents  a  part- 
nership of  programs  working  to 
uphold  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  Anti- 
Defamation  League  has  fought  for  the 
cause  of  anti-Semitism  and  human 
rights  the  world  over;  the  Hillel  and 
Youth  Organizations— representing 
the  world's  largest  youth  movement- 
have  reached  out  to  countless  young 
people  to  instill  in  them  a  positive  in- 
terpretation of  the  Jewish  experience; 
the  community  services  program  has 
provided  assistance  wherever  there  is  a 
need— be  it  for  impoverished  families, 
unsettled  emigrants,  senior  citizens  or 
the  handicapped:  the  Israel  Programs, 
through  emphasizing  cultural  and 
social  interchange,  have  strengthened 
ties  between  Jews  in  Israel  and  other 
countries:  and  B'nai  B'rith  Women  has 
furthered  the  cause  of  understanding 
among  groups  through  its  own  volun- 
tary service  programs. 

The  driving  spirit  behind  the  efforts 
of  B'nai  B'rith  is  manifested  in  its  vol- 
unteers, who  have  devoted  such  phe- 
nomenal energy  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. The  grassroots  involvement  of 
these  committed  individuals  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  ideal  for  what  can 
be  accomplished  if  we  accept  and  act 
on  the  responsibility  for  mankind  that 
we  all  share.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title    IV    of    Senate    Resolution    4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  1.  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record, 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  2 

9:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    child 
sexual  abuse  matters. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1985   for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1913,  S. 
1994.  S.  2545.  and  S.  2599.  bills  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  and  reform  certain 
child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4900.  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  S.  2314.  to  provide  that 
claims  against  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  vessel  damage  sus- 
tained in  the  Panama  Canal  or  adja- 
cent waters,  other  than  the  canal 
locks,  may  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  claims  for  vessel  damage 
while  passing  through  the  canal  locks, 
and  the  substance  of  H.R.  5404.  to 
allow  William  R.  Gianelli  to  continue 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  after 
his  retirement  as  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

SR-222 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
To  resume  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals which  authorize  funds  for  those 
programs  which  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  mvestigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 

•  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2521,  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  S. 
2341,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989  for  vocational 
education  assistance  programs,  S. 
2490,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989  for  programs 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act,  S.  2491,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
authorization of  the  loan  consolida- 
tion program  provided  for  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
329)  which  expired  November  1,  1983, 
S.  2496,  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989  for  programs 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  pend- 
ing nominations. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  policies 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-562 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  senior  interagen- 
cy group  (SIG)  review  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Orion  Satellite  Corp.  and 
the  International  Satellite,  Inc.  (ISI) 
applications  pending  before  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 

S-U6,  Capitol 
4;00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Prank  C  Casillas.  of  Illinois,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 

SD-430 


MAY  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ar- 
gentine debt. 

SD-538 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  of  Illinois,  to 

be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the 

Gambia,  and  S.  L.  Abbott,  of  Texas,  to 
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be  Ambassador  to  the  kingdom  of  Le- 
sotho, 

SD-419 

9:45  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joseph  F.  Dennin,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  Joel  Gerber,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1913,  S.  1994,  S.  2545,  and  S.  2599. 
bills  to  authorize  funds  for  and  reform 
certain  child  nutrition  programs. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  U.S. 
territories. 

SD-I38 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-124 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joel  Gerber,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  and 
Joseph  F.  Dennin,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  proposed  legislation  to 
raise  the  limit  on  the  public  debt,  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Conmiis- 
sion,  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, S.  476,  to  revise  the  old  age,  survi- 
vors and  disability  insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  S. 
1718.  to  extend  until  January  3,  1995, 
the  authority  for  the  operation  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2117,  to  establish 
the  national  vaccine-injury  compensa- 
tion program  as  an  elective  alternative 
remedy  to  judicial  action  for  vaccine 
related  injuries. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family    and    Human    Resources   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2565.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987  for  the  Head  Start  program. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  H.  Armacost.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs. 

SD-419 


April  SO,  im 


April  SO,  im 


2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 

3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  979.  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  export  administra- 
tion laws. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  S.  2414, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  the  Navy  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, and  in  open  session  on  civil  de- 
fense programs. 

SR-222 

9;30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

SD-106 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2494.  to 
clarify  and  revise  certain  provisions  of 
the  impact  aid  program  (Public  Law 
81-874). 

SD-430 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  low-energy 
assistance  block  grant  program. 

SD-562 


MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 

3:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2573,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1985,   1986,  and 
1987  for  developmental  disability  pro- 
grams. 

SR-428A 
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MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pornogra- 
phy issues. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams  of   the   Public   Health  Service 
Act,    including   title   X   (family   plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX     (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act),  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Head  Start 
program,  and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  programs  of  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act. 

SD-430 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  re- 
vised constitution  of  American  Samoa. 

SD-366 

MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Rosemary  M.  Collyer,  of  Colorado,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of   the   National 
Labor  R  ••lations  Board. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
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timates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  en- 
vironmental restoration  program  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  commit- 
tee resolution  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration contained  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

SR-418 


MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  improve 
retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  and 
to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  em- 
ployer participation  in  those  plans  by 
modifying   the   rules  relating   to  em- 
ployer withdrawal  liability,  asset  sales, 
and  funding. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  drugs 
on  crime. 

SD-430 


MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriat  ions 
Defense  Subconmiittee 
To   hold   open   and   closed   hearings   on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  joint  weapons  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  child 
sexual  abuse  issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    title    IX    of   the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to  edu- 
cational equity, 

SD-430 
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MAY  16 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worlis 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  im- 
prove    retirement      income     security 
under  private  multiemployer  pension 
plans  and  to  remove  unnecessary  bar- 
riers   to    employer    participation    in 
those  plans  by  modifying  the  rules  re- 
lating to  employer  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity, asset  sales,  and  funding. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open  and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed   budget  estimates   for   fiscal 
year  1985  for  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jacqueline  E.  Schafer,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

SD-406 


MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1069.  H.R.  555, 
and  S.  817.  bills  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
approve  the  inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  a  public  utility  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress. 

SD-366 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2157,  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  mineral  materials  on 
public  lands. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 
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MAY  23 


9;30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sutx-ormnittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busmess. 

SD-366 

11:00  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 


JUNE  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 


JUNE  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
transfer  of  information  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  other  Federal 
and  State  government  agencies  and 
the  examination  of  the  collection  of 
data  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  private  sector  sources  to  identify 
cases  of  nonfiling  or  underreporting  of 
income. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Government  competition  on 
small  business. 

SR-428A 
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10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med- 
ical Inspector  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-418 

JUNE  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   138.    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  drugs  on  women. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense,   and   to   '<•'■•■       •^'^ 
Veterans'  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
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legislation  relating  to  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  18 

11:00  am. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  cer- 
tain related  agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  reform 
Federal  criminal  laws  by  establishing 
certain  standards  and  limits  for  con- 
ducting Federal  undercover  operations 
and  activities. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings   to   review   veterans' 
compensation  programs. 

SD-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings   on   pending   nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  public  buildings  service.  Gener- 
al Services  Administration. 

SD-406 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Merciful  Father  in  Heaven,  thank 
You  for  Your  gracious  perseverance  in 
seeking  and  wooing  us.  Forgive  us 
when  we  run  away  as  though  we  are 
afraid  lest  You  get  too  close  or  when 
we  ignore  You  or  find  substitutes  to 
replace  You.  Help  us  to  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  religion— man's  search 
for  God— and  Biblical  faith— God  seek- 
ing man.  Save  us  from  creating  our 
own  gods  and  diminishing  our  true  hu- 
manness  which  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  Save  us  from  trying  to 
be  our  own  gods — believing  only  in 
ourselves  and  suffering  the  frustration 
that  self-worship  generates.  Lead  us  to 
Thee,  the  true  God,  that  we  may  find 
ourselves  and  be  fulfilled  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God  we  were  meant  to  be.  In 
the  name  of  the  Perfect  Man.  who 
served  Thee  as  Father.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  formalities  of  reopening  are  over, 
which  includes  the  special  order  and 
the  time  for  morning  business,  we 
shall  be  back  on  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  Mitchell  amendment  is  the 
pending  question.  I  have  been  advised 
informally  that  Senator  Mitchell  per- 
haps will  not  wish  a  rollcall  vote  on 
that  amendment  until  after  the  two 
caucuses.  If  the  minority  leader  con- 
firms that,  I  am  willing  to  arrange 
that  so  that  all  Senators  will  be  ac- 
commodated. I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  debate  unnecessarily.  It  may  be 
possible,  if  that  is  the  case,  if  the 
debate  does  not  require  much  more 
time,  that  we  will  want  to  deal  with 
some  other  amendments  temporarily. 

I  guess  I  put  that  rambling  question 
to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  minority  leader. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  30,  1984) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  respond  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's inquiry. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  going  to  have  to 
attend  a  committee  meeting  during 
the  morning.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  is  willing  to  have  his  amend- 
ment set  aside  temporarily  and  that 
debate  start  thereon  at  2  o'clock,  with 
a  half-hour  to  be  equally  divided,  and 
with  a  vote  to  occur  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Moreover.  I  am  advised  that  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  is  prepared  to  come  over  and 
talk  about  his  amendment  during  the 
morning  and  I  believe  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  agreement.  I  think 
we  have  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
dealing  with  his  amendment  as  I  have 
described  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that 
would  be  eminently  agreeable  to  this 
side,  but  if  I  could  have  just  a  moment 
to  check  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  our  cal- 
endar operation,  I  shall  happily  put 
that  request. 

There  is  also  a  Wilson  amendment 
that  might  be  taken  up.  but  I  would 
rather  have  the  Hollings  amendment 
up.  I  thank  the  minority  leader  for 
that  information,  that  Senator  Hol- 
lings is  willing  to  do  that. 

As  I  understand  the  suggestion,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  that  when  we 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment will  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  we  would  lay  down  the  Hollings 
amendment.  Then,  after  the  recess 
which  w'ill  occur  today,  at  2  o'clock,  we 
shall  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment  on  a  time  agree- 
ment of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and,  at  the  end  of  that  30  min- 
utes, we  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Mitchell  amendment  and  once  again 
resume  consideration  of  the  Hollings 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  stated 
the  position  which  I  shall  say  I  meant 
to  outline  and  perhaps  did  not  exactly; 
namely,  if  I  may  say,  the  majority 
leader  used  the  words  "lay  dowTi  the 
Hollings  amendment.  '  I  am  not  sure 
Mr.  Hollings  wishes  to  lay  it  dowTi  at 
that  point.  I  meant  we  shall  discuss  it 
before  he  calls  it  up.  To  prevent  any 
misunderstanding,  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed that  with  him,  but  if  instead  of 
laying  it  down,  Mr.  Hollings  could  be 
recognized  at  that  point  to  talk  on  his 
amendment,  that  would  be  fine. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  problem  with  me.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  happy  to  agree  to  a  time 
certain  to  go  to  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment, which  precludes  the  possibility 
of  a  tabling  amendment  or  that  no  ta- 
bling amendment  would  be  in  order 
until  a  time  certain.  I  hoped  that  we 
could  actually  lay  it  down,  because,  as 
the  minority  leader  will  appreciate 
from  his  experience  both  as  majority 
and  minority  leader,  I  rest  more  easily 
when  there  is  something  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Especially  when  it  can 
be  tabled. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  my  staff  that  we  are  cleared 
on  this  side  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  minority  leader  in  respect  to  the 
Mitchell  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
make  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  resumption  of  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  Mitchell  amendment,  which 
is  the  pending  question,  be  temporari- 
ly laid  aside  and  that  the  Chair  then 
recognize  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  today,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  and  that,  at  2  p.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment;  that  there  be  a 
1-hour  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided,  with  con- 
trol of  the  time  to  be  in  the  usual 
form;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
hour,  the  Senate  vote  on  or  in  relation 
to  the  Mitchell  amendment. 

That  is  the  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader.  I  thank 
Senator  Mitchell,  who  I  believe  is  at- 
tending an  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  hearing.  While  I  am 
at  it,  I  might  point  out  to  Senator 
Mitchell,  if  he  is  listening,  there  are 
some  good  Tennessee  projects  in 
there,  and  I  urge  he  consider  them  fa- 
vorably. 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  items  on  today's  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Calendars  that  I 
am  advised  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  for  action.  If  the  minority  leader 
is  prepared  to  do  so,  I  am  prepared  to 
get  those  out  of  the  way  right  now 
with  a  minimum  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  gather  from  the  mi- 
nority leader's  indication  to  me  that 
he  is  prepared  to  consider  some  items. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
cleared  on  this  side  to  take  up  these 
matters  by  unanimous  consent:  Calen- 
dar Order  777,  786,  789.  801.  802,  and 
803. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  to  consider  those  or 
any  portion  of  them  and,  in  the  inter- 
est of  time,  to  do  so  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Then.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  items  just 
identified  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


GOOSE  LAKE  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  1135)  to  consent  to  the 
Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact  between 
the  States  of  California  and  Oregon, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
S.  1135 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon,  which  com- 
pact is  as  follows: 

"Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact 
■Index 

••Article  I Purposes. 

Article  II Definition  of  Tenns. 

Article  III Distribution  and  Use  of 

Water. 

Article  rv Administration. 

Article  V Termination. 

Article  VI General  Provisions. 

Article  VII Ratification. 

Article  VIII Federal  Rights. 

"Ahticle  I.  Purposes 

"The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  are: 

•A.  To  facilitate  and  promote  the  orderly. 

Integrated  and  comprehensive  development. 

use.  conservation  and  control  of  the  water 

resources  of  Goose  Lake  Basin. 

"B.  To  further  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration and  comity  and  to  remove  the 
caiises  of  present  and  future  controversies 
by  (1)  providing  for  continued  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  Goose  Lake  Basin 
by  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and 


(2)  prohibiting  the  export  of  water  from 
Goose  Lake  Basin  without  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  California  and  Oregon. 
■Articij:  II.  Definition  of  Terms 

•As  use  in  this  compact: 
A.  Goose  Lake  Basin'  shall  mean  the 
drainage  area  of  Goose  Lake  within  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  all 
closed  basins  included  in  the  Goose  Lake 
drainage  basin  as  delineated  on  the  official 
map  of  the  Goose  Lake  Basin  which  is  at- 
tached to  and  nade  a  part  of  this  compact. 
■B.  'Person'  shall  mean  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  California,  any  individual  and 
any  other  entity,  public  or  private. 

•C.  'Water',  waters'  or  water  resources' 
shall  mean  any  water  appearing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  streams,  lakes,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  any  water  beneath  the  land  sur- 
face or  beneath  the  bed  of  any  stream,  lake, 
reservoir,  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
within  the  boundaries  of  Goose  Lake  Basin. 
"Article  III.  Distribution  and  Use  of 

Water 
"A.  There  are  hereby  recognized  vested 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  originating  in 
Goose  Lake  Basin  existing  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  compact  and  established 
under  the  laws  of  California  and  Oregon. 

"B.  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article,  this 
compact  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  interfering  with  appropriation  under  the 
laws  of  California  and  Oregon  of  unappro- 
priated waters  of  Goose  Lake  Basin  for  use 
within  the  basin. 

C.  Export  of  water  from  Goose  Lake 
Basin  for  use  outside  the  basin  without 
prior  consent  of  both  State  legislatures  is 
prohibited. 

■D.  Each  State  hereby  grants  the  right 
for  a  person  to  construct,  and  operate  facili- 
ties for  the  measurement,  diversion,  storage, 
and  conveyance  of  water  from  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  in  one  State  for  use  within  the 
basin  in  the  other  State,  providing  the  right 
to  such  use  is  secured  by  appropriation 
under  the  general  laws  administered  by  the 
Water  Resources  Director  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  the  Water  Rights  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  taken  shall  control. 

•E.  Should  any  facilities  be  constructed  in 
one  State  to  implement  use  of  water  in  the 
other  State,  the  construction,  operation,  re- 
pairs  and   replacements   of  such    facilities 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  facilities  are  constructed. 
"Article  IV.  Administration 
"No  commission  or  administrative  body  is 
necessary  to  administer  this  compact. 
"Article  "V.  Termination 
'•This  compact  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  upon  such  termina- 
tion all  rights  then  established  hereunder 
shall  continue  unimpaired. 

•Article  VI.  General  Provisions 
•'Nothing   in  this  compact  shall   be  con- 
strued to  limit,  or  prevent  any  State  from 
instituting  or  maintaining  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding,   legal   or   equitable,   in   any   court 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  right  under  this  compact  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  of  its  provisions. 
"Article  VII.  Ratification 
"A.  This  compact  shall  become  operative 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Califor- 
nia and   Oregon   and  consented   to   by   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"B.   This   compact    shall    remain    in    full 
force  and  effect  until  amended  in  the  same 


manner  as  is  required  for  it  to  be  ratified  to 
become  operative  or  until  terminated. 

"C.  A  copy  of  any  proposed  amendments 
to  or  termination  of  this  compact  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Modoc  County,  California,  and  the  County 
Court  of  Lake  County,  Oregon,  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  any  legislative  consideration 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

"Article  VIII.  Federal  Rights 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 

"A.  To  impair  or  affect  the  existing  rights 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  agencies,  or  instrumentalities,  in  and  to 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Goose  Lake 
Basin  nor  its  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in 
and  to  the  use  of  said  waters. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  taxation  by  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities  by  reason 
of  the  acquisition,  construction  or  operation 
of  any  property  or  works  of  whatsoever 
kind,  to  make  any  payments  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof.  State  agency, 
municipality  or  entity,  whatsoever  in  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  taxes. 

'  C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  the  laws  of  any  State  to  any 
extent  other  than  the  extent  to  which  these 
laws  would  apply  without  regard  to  the 
compact.  ". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NAVAJO  INDIAN  TRIBE  CLAIMS 
JURISDICTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corisider 
the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  with  respect 
to  certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  "required" 

On  page  2.  after  line  17.  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  final- 
ity of  the  judgments  entered  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  Numbers  229 
and  353  or  alter  the  effect,  if  any,  of  those 
judgments  on  other  litigation  brought  by 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  against  the  United 
States  as  third  parties  in  other  judicial  pro- 
ceedings." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  2401  and  2501  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  or  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1052;  25 
U.S.C.  70k).  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  on  the  claims  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  against  the  United 
States  which  (a)  arose  before  August  13, 
1946,  (b)  were  timely  presented  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat. 
1050:   25   U.S.C.   70a),   (c)   were   withdrawn 


without  required  approval  by  the  Tribe  tind 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  (d)  were 
held  by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians  against  United  States,  Docket 
Numbered  69,  on  June  13,  1979,  to  have 
been  volimtarily  dismissed  by  the  Tribe 
before  being  considered  or  decided  on  their 
merits,  and  which  no  longer  pending  before 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  and  have 
not  been  previously  determined  on  the 
merits  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  Such  claims  must  be  filed  within  six 
months  after  this  Act  shall  have  become 
law. 

Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  finali- 
ty of  the  judgments  entered  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  Numbers  229 
and  353  or  alter  the  effect,  if  any,  of  those 
judgments  on  other  litigation  brought  by 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  against  the  United 
States  as  third  parties  in  other  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATI'VE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2184)  to  amend  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974  to 
impose  certain  limitations  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  such  act  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  under 
such  act  for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986, 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  10  and  11  and 
Insert; 

(2)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  •Every  determination  made  with 
respect  to  a  request  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  the  agency  making  such 
request  serves,  or  the  project  to  be  assisted 
is  for  the  benefit  of,  Indians  who  are  not 
members  of  a  federally  recognized  tribe.  To 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  each  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  title  is  consistent  with  the 
priorities  established  by  the  agency  which 
receives  such  assistance.". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  '•Secretary," -ai)d 
Insert  "Commissioner ". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'•Native  American  Programs  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  ". 

DISTRIBITTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  of 
the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  2991b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'including  but  not  lim- 
ited to"  In  the  first  sentence. 


(2)  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  •'Every  determination  made  with 
respect  to  a  request  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  whether  the  agency  making  such 
request  serves,  or  the  project  to  be  assisted 
is  for  the  benefit  of,  Indians  who  are  not 
members  of  a  federally  recognized  tribe.  To 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  each  project  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  title  is  consistent  with  the 
priorities  established  by  the  agency  which 
receives  such  assistance.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  803  of  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  2991b(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •No  project"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  No  project",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  No  project  may  be  disapproved  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  solely  because  the 
agency  requesting  such  assistance  is  an 
Indian  organization  located  in  a  nonreserva- 
tion  area  or  serving  Indians  in  a  nonreserva- 
tion  area.". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec  3.  Section  812  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATION;  DELEGATION  OF  AtTTHORITY 

"Sec  812.  (a)(1)  The  general  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  remain  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and,  notwith- 
standing any  authority  under  any  other  law, 
may  not  be  transferred  outside  of  such  De- 
partment. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  grants 
under  section  803  through  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans.  The  Commission- 
er of  such  Administration  may  not  delegate 
outside  of  such  Administration  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Commission- 
er under  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  Secretary  may  delegate  to  the 
heads  of  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  any  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  and  may  authorize  the 
redelegation  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  agencies  only  to 
heads  of  other  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  section 
803.  may  be  transferred  between  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  only  if  such  funds  are  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

'•(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  interagency  funding 
agreements  made  between  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  specific 
grants  or  projects.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  4.  Section  813  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•;  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

••(4)  •Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.". 


EXPENDITURE  OF  AVAILABLE  Ftn»DS 


Sec  5.  Section  814  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••1981"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■1987": 

(2)  by  striking  out  •There  are  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  There  are":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(b)  Not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
expended  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 803(a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HELEN  KELLER  DEAF-BLIND 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  261) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
last  week  in  June  1984  as  "Helen 
Keller  Deaf-Blindness  Awareness 
Week,  "  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  261 

Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  most  accomplished,  re- 
spected, and  renowTied  deaf-blind  American 
in  our  history,  falls  on  June  27;  and 

Whereas  deaf-blindness  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  of  all  disabilities,  with  respect  to 
which  some  forty  thousand  Americans  are 
deprived  of  two  primary  senses:  and 

Whereas  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the 
1960's.  along  with  other  pathologies,  has  re- 
sulted in  deaf-blindness  for  approximately 
six  thousand  of  our  children:  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  severity  of  deaf- 
blindness  the  cost  of  educating,  training, 
and  rehabilitating  persons  who  are  deaf  and 
blind  is  high  In  comparison  with  other  dis- 
abilities; and 

Whereas  this  high  cost  causes  many  serv- 
ice agencies  to  be  reluctant  to  serve  deaf- 
blind  persons,  thus  inhibiting  the  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  of  such  persons, 
and  frequently  resulting  in  their  placement 
In  custodial  Institutions:  and 

Whereas,  although  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center  and  its  network,  and  regional 
deaf-blind  centers  serve  a  portion  of  this 
population,  inadequate  education,  training 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  the  deaf-blind 
population  represents  a  terrible  waste  of 
human  lives  and  resources,  imposing  a  high 
economic  cost  on  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
prevent  this  waste  of  human  resources, 
foster  Independence,  create  opportunities 
for  employment,  and  maximize  the  ability 
to  achieve  among  our  deaf-blind  citizens; 
and 

Whereas  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through   an  Increased   public 
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awareness  of.  and  attention  to,  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  potential  contributions  to  soci- 
ety of  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  publi- 
cize the  needs,  abilities,  and  potential  of  all 
deaf-blind  persons,  and  simultaneously  to 
recognize  Helen  Keller  not  only  as  a  beacon 
of  courage  and  hope  for  our  Nation,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  what  is  possible  for  deaf- 
blind  persons  to  achieve:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
last  week  in  June  of  1984  as  "Helen  Keller 
Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HONORING  COMMANDER 
ALPHONSE  DESJARDINS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  to  honor 
Comdr.  Alphonse  Desjardins.  founder 
of  La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Ste-Marie. 
Manchester,  N.H.  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  312 

Whereas  Commander  Alphonse  Desjar- 
dins observed  a  lack  of  adequate  banking  fa- 
cilities for  most  working  Americans  and  un- 
dertook an  active  role  in  encouraging  inter- 
ested groups  to  develop  a  useful  community- 
based  alternative. 

Whereas  the  objectives  of  credit  unions 
are  to  encourage  economy  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility among  members,  to  promote 
Christian  and  humane  values,  to  combat 
usury,  to  provide  capital  for  local  individual 
enterprises,  and  to  help  borrowers  achieve 
economic  independence  through  self-help. 

Whereas  the  credit  union  movement  in 
the  United  States  began  on  a  note  of  high 
idealism,  its  purpose  service,  its  motivation 
religion,  and  its  essence  the  practicality  of 
the  association  of  individuals,  and 

Whereas  Commander  Desjardins  respond- 
ed to  the  request  of  Monsignor  Pierre 
Hevey,  priest  of  Saint  Marys  parish.  Man- 
chester. New  Hampshire,  to  organize  a 
credit  union  among  a  group  of  Franco- 
American  citizens,  resulting  in  the  first  in- 
corporation of  a  credit  union  in  this  Nation, 
La  Caisse  Populaire  de  Ste-Marie:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  and 
honors  the  efforts  of  Commander  Alphonse 
Desjardins.  who.  in  this  important  way.  did 
so  much  to  bring  credit  unionism  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  THE  OCEAN 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  478) 
designating  the  week  of  April  29 
through  May  5,  1984.  as  'National 
Week  of  the  Ocean,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  ex- 
ecutive calendar  today  also  has  a 
number  of  clearances  on  it.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  consider  all  those  nomina- 
tions under  the  heading  "Nomina- 
tions," not  including  those  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
however? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed  with  all 
nominations  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  Ord^r  No.  514. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  have  cleared 
the  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  early  this  afternoon.  I 
think  I  may  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  also  hope  that  the  minority  leader 
might  be  in  a  position  to  clear  Calen- 
dar Order  514.  The  minority  leader  I 
am  sure  will  understand  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  We  discussed  it  privately, 
and  I  mentioned  it  on  the  floor  yester- 
day. At  some  point  the  leadership  on 
this  side  will  feel  compelled  to  move  to 
the  consideration  of  that  item.  We  do 
not  do  that  often,  and  1  will  not  do  it 
today  certainly.  But  if  the  minority 
leader  could  reexamine  that  particular 
item,  I  would  be  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  will 
be  done. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  those  items  that  are 
cleared  on  both  sides,  to  wit:  Calendar 
Orders  567.  569.  and  570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Alicemarie  H.  Stotler.  of 
California,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  central  district  of  California. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bohdan  A.  Futey,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1985. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Chapman  B.  Cox,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  business  for  this  morn- 
ing. I  thank  the  minority  leader  for 
his  assistance  and  cooperation.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  taking  so  long. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  retain 
control  of  the  time  that  is  left  for  me, 
and  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  pro- 
ceed with  his  order,  if  he  so  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HOLLAND:  THE  WELFARE  STATE 
GONE  WILD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  April  1,  the  "60  Minutes"  pro- 
gram on  CBS  carried  the  most  damn- 
ing indictment  of  the  welfare  state 
pushed  to  its  extreme  that  this  Sena- 
tor has  ever  seen.  This  was  a  depiction 
of  the  economic  plight  into  which  Hol- 
land has  worked  in  its  quest  to  create 
a  perfect  social  democracy.  It  provides 
subsidies  for  just  about  everything:  for 
opera,  for  art,  for  marihuana  for  teen- 
agers. As  CBS  commentator  Morley 
Safer  observed: 

By  the  mid-70's  the  social  welfare  system 
had  reached  a  crescendo  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams, a  reverse  of  Orwell's  "1984."  Big 
Brother  was  not  watching:  he  was  asking, 
"Can  I  do  anything  to  help?" 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  the  United  States,  has  begun 
to  show  a  little  restraint  in  foolish  do- 
mestic spending.  But  we  could  easily 
lapse  back  into  the  bad  old  habits;  "60 
Minutes"  offered  a  vivid  picture  of 
why  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
such  a  lapse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  the  transcript  of  the  "60 
Minutes"  television  presentation  of 
Sunday,  April  1.  on  where  the  social 
democracy  crusade  has  led  Holland  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"Dutch  Treat" 

Morley  Safer.— The  Dutch  ideal  20  years 
ago  or  so  was  to  create  the  perfect  social  de- 
mocracy, a  state  that  would  meet  every  need 
but.  more  than  that,  a  state  that  would  in- 
dulge every  whim.  The  "Dutch  Treat'"  is  the 
result.  Some  of  you  will  see  it  as  something 
as  close  to  Utopia  as  can  be  found  on  this 
earth.  Others  will  see  it  as  proof  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  the  state  can  do.  even 
with  the  best  intentions.  And  once  the  state 
giveth.  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  the  state 
to  taketh  away.  Whatever  way  you  do  see  it, 
one  fact  is  it's  running  out  of  money.  Dutch 
workers  are  paying  fifty  to  sixty  percent  in 
taxes,  the  tax  base  is  declining,  unemploy- 
ment in  Holland  may  be  the  highest  in 
Europe,  but  the  treat  goes  on. 

[Opera  excerpt.] 

The  Dutch  treat  is  for  everyone.  For  the 
opera  lover,  it's  particularly  delicious.  If  the 
production  wasn't  subsidized,  it  would  cost 
$85  a  ticket,  but  it  only  costs  $7  to  attend. 
The  government  puts  up  the  difference. 

In  Holland,  the  government  puts  up  the 
difference  for  everything,  from  tennis  les- 
sons to  providing  a  place  for  teenagers  to 
buy  cheap  hashish,  to  paying  undiscovered 
artists  a  state  salary.  It  pays  a  retired  book- 
keeper, age  30,  a  nice  pension  for  an  alleged 
bad  back,  giving  him  time  to  be  a  full-time 
hawker  for  a  sex  club.  And  he  pays  not  a 
penny  in  taxes. 

By  the  mid-70's  the  social  welfare  system 
had  reached  a  crescendo  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams, a  reverse  of  Orwell's  1984.  Big  Broth- 
er wasn't  watching:  he  was  asking,  "Can  I  do 
anything  to  help?"  The  militant  women  de- 
manded the  government  give  them  a 
women-only  restaurant.  The  Government 
gave  them  money  to  get  one  going.  And 
when   lesbian   women   felt   they   were   ex- 


cluded from  job  opportunities  as  barge  cap- 
tains, the  Dutch  government  put  up  money, 
got  the  Common  Market  to  put  up  more, 
and  gave  them  a  school  and  bought  them  a 
barge. 

[Barge  engine  revving  up.] 

The  male  barge  crews  objected,  predicted 
disaster— accidents  in  Holland's  delicate 
canal  system.  But  the  women  won:  the  canal 
walls  held. 

[Dog  barking;  women  barge  workers  chat- 
ting.] 

Woman.  Have  a  good  time  now.  [Laughing, 
kissing]. 

Safer.  The  homosexual  community  de- 
manded and  got  a  government-subsidized 
club  and  dance  hall.  The  Hell's  Angels  com- 
plained they  had  no  place  to  meet;  so.  the 
government  gave  them  a  clubhouse.  Youth 
in  general  complained  that  youth  was  not 
being  served;  so.  the  government  started 
something  called  "The  Happy  Family 
Clubs".  Kids  from  15  to  24  are  provided 
with  free  music,  sausages  and  soft  drinks. 
Beer  is  35«  a  glass;  the  hashish  and  marijua- 
na are  sold  at  discount  prices. 

[Singers  performing  Dutch  pop  music.) 

The  system  is  almost  self-sufficient.  The 
man  who  runs  this  Happy  Family  told  me 
that  the  sale  of  drugs  helps  to  offset  the 
cost  of  running  the  clubs.  The  drugs  are 
half  the  street  price,  and  they're  pure. 

Remember,  there's  nothing  clandestine 
about  the  sale  of  drugs  in  these  clubs.  This 
has  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  social  welfare 
system. 

[Singers  performing.] 

For  older  children  and  younger  adults,  the 
government  subsidizes  other  clubs,  like  the 
"Milkey  Way".  In  the  Milkey  Way.  the 
drugs  are  sold  at  booths  that  give  the  latest 
market  prices  for  marijuana  and  hashish. 
Everyone  goes  to  great  pains  to  say  that 
hard  drugs  are  not  offered  for  sale,  though 
the  government  is  about  to  open  a  center 
where  300  heroin  users  will  be  given  free 
drugs  and  a  clean  place  to  inject  themselves. 

[Orchestra  tuning  up.] 

Holland  is  a  great  haven  for  musicians  and 
for  lovers  of  music.  It  pays  virtually  the 
entire  cost  for  19  symphony  orchestras,  plus 
operas  and  ballet  companies.  The  musicians 
are  all  on  civil  service  salaries  and  pensions, 
given  12  months  a  year  of  work,  even 
though  some  of  them  put  in  only  eight 
weeks. 

[Orchestra  tuning  up.] 

"The  Ysbreaker'"— [pronounced  ice-break- 
er]—an  Amsterdam  cafe  and  experimental 
music  club— gets  a  stipend  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  a  year  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Holland  may  be  the  most  youth- 
conscious  society  in  the  world.  Youth  is  in- 
dulged and  pampered  and  subsidized,  right 
through  to  middle  age  and  beyond.  At  The 
Ysbreaker.  just  about  any  kind  of  music 
goes. 

[Avant-garde  violin  and  trombone  music! 

It's  also  a  place  to  try  out  new  vaudeville 
acts,  even  though  vaudeville  is  as  dead  in 
Holland  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  performers 
are,  of  course,  on  a  government  stipend  as 
well.  (Trombone  blats;  vaudeville  excerpt) 

Pop  music  is  not  left  out.  and  here  you 
may  have  the  most  enigmatic  non  sequitur 
in  the  history  of  musicology— the  Commit- 
tee for  Non-Commercial  Pop  Music,  de- 
signed to  make  more  commercial  and  more 
popular  non-commercial  music.  In  other 
words,  they're  here  to  find  ways  of  getting 
the  bottom  400  into  the  Top  20,  which  of 
course  would  then  make  it  no  longer  non- 
commercial. 

But  the  most  graphic,  visual  example  of 
the  Dutch  treat  is  the  way  it  treats  its  un- 


successful artists  and  those  claiming  to  be 
artists.  Last  year,  the  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Dutch  Government  spent  more  than  $43- 
million  on  artworks  from  painters  and 
sculptors  who  could  not  otherwise  make  a 
living.  There  are  3500  such  artists  on  the 
government  payroll.  In  return  for  the 
money,  the  artists  offer  their,  quote,  "best 
work",  unquote,  to  the  state. 

[Chairman  of  Arts  Committee  speaking 
Dutch.] 

The  state  committee  is  made  up  of  civil 
servants  and  artists  who  are  themselves  on 
the  nation's  payroll.  They  meet  twice  a 
month  to  select  art  and  artists  to  be  added 
to  the  payroll. 

The  decision  will  be  made  today  about 
whether  to  vote  to 

Man  [municipal  government  employee]. 
Yes? 

Safer  [continuing].  Subsidize  that  artist 
or  not. 

Man.  Right.  That's  correct.  First,  they 
have  a  general  judgment  whether  the  work 
presented  is  good  enough,  qualified  to  be 
bought.  And  then,  if  they  vote  yes,  then 
afterwards  they  vote  which  part  of  the  work 
they  actually  will  buy. 

Safer.  And  are  you  from  the  Ministry, 
or 

Man.  From  the  municipal  government. 

Safer.  I  see. 

[Background  comments  in  Dutch.] 

Safer.  Much  of  what  the  committee  looks 
at  is  atrocious.  There's  just  no  other  word 
for  it.  And  most  members  will  privately 
admit  it.  But.  not  unlike  certain  depart- 
ments of  the  U.S.  government,  once  you 
have  a  budget,  it  must  be  spent— so  they 
spend  it. 

[Comments  in  Dutch;  pounding  of  gavel.) 

Safer.  If  the  spiritual  and  esthetic  sides  of 
Dutch  life  seem  indulged,  what  about  the 
more  practical  side  of  life?  Well.  Holland 
has  the  most  generous  compensation  for  dis- 
abled workers  anywhere,  and  it  may  be  no 
surprise  that  it  has  more  disabled  workers 
than  any  other  country.  One  in  six  people 
in  the  Dutch  work  force  is  on  the  ""perma- 
nently disabled"'  list,  being  paid  up  to  80% 
of  their  former  salaries.  Right  now.  between 
the  disabled  and  the  unemployed.  41%  of 
the  Dutch  work  force  is  not  working  but 
being  paid  handsome  benefits.  And  those 
benefits  are  not  the  end  of  it. 

The  abuses  are  not  legendary;  they  are 
factual.  In  order  to  receive  the  disability 
pension,  the  alleged  accident  does  not  have 
to  be  job-related.  One  young  man  wrenched 
his  back  skiing,  and  managed  to  pull  a 
$20.000-a-year  pension  for  life.  And  then 
again.  Willem  the  bookkeeper,  back  at  his 
stand,  earning,  as  he  says,  "luxury  money" 
in  Amsterdam's  red-light  district. 

[Willem  hawking  outside  sex  shop;  dia- 
logue in  Dutch.) 

Safer.  Willem  says  doctors  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  exact  cause  of  his  bad 
back,  but  he  says  it  does  hurt  after  a  few 
hours  of  sitting. 

But  you  look  like  a  very  healthy  fellow. 

Willem.  Yeah,  that's  because  I  have- 
well,  enough  money  to  live  in  a  bit  of 
luxury,  to  go  on— on  a  holiday  for  a  year. 
Eat  good  to  live  good. 

Safer.  Where  do  you  go? 

Willem.  Well,  depends.  I've  been  through 
Europe,  all  over,  most  countries  of  Europe. 
And  next  year,  I  plan  to  go  to  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  this  year,  in  the  summer. 

Safer.  Can  you  sit  in  an  airplane  for  three 
or  four  hours? 

Willem.  That's  okay.  yeah. 

Safer.  Or  a  car? 
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WiixEM.  That's  not— that's  not  hanging 
over  a  desk  with  your  back  bent. 

Sater.  I  see. 

Dr.  Jop  Stork  is  a  leading  internist.  He 
was  the  doctor  to  a  former  prime  minister  of 
Holland.  He  sees  plenty  of  legitimately  ill 
people,  and  he  sees  some  others  as  well. 

Dr.  Jop  Stork.  Most  of  the  patients  come 
in  to  us  with— with  complaints  like  head- 
ache, backache,  irritable  colon,  hyperventi- 
lation. And  that's  more  than  50%  of  my  pa- 
tients. And  then,  we  are  ex examining 

everything:   laboratory  tests.   X-rays,   endo- 
scopical  exajnination. 

At  the  end  we  say,  ■Congratulations!  We 
didn't  find  anything! "  And  then  we  don't 
see  a  laugh.  They  say.  'Well.  I'm  sorry,  but 
I  have  my  complaints.  I'm  not  able  to 
work."  And  then  the  problem  starts. 

Dr.  Victor  Helmberstadt.  The  system  is 
abused,  because  it  has  been  made  to  be 
abused. 

Safer.  Dr.  Victor  Helmberstadt  is  a  world- 
renowned  Dutch  economist.  He  lectures  at 
Leyden  University.  He's  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  system,  a  system  he  now  says 
has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 

Dr.  Heumberstaot.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
blow  against  morality,  against  the  work 
ethic,  and  especially  it  has  been  a  terrible 
blow  for  younger  people,  because  in  the  past 
decade  lots  of  young  people  have  seen 
around  them  fraud,  legal  fraud,  which  al- 
lowed workers  to  obtain  a  benefit  as  a  dis- 
abled person.  And  that,  in— in  turn,  made  it 
seem  to  young  people.  I  think,  that,  well, 
trying  to  get  a  benefit  instead  of  working 
was  socially  acceptable.  And  that's  why  we 
have  now  brought  up  generations  of  people 
who  think  that  it's  quite  normal  to  live  on  a 
benefit  instead  of  living  on  the  income  made 
from  work. 

[Laughter  at  cafe;  Turks  playing  cards 
and  dominos.l 

Safer.  Non-Dutchman  take  further  advan- 
tage of  the  Dutch  social  welfare  system. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousand  of  foreign 
workers  in  Holland,  invited  in  to  do  the 
menial  work  many  Dutchmen  did  not  want 
to  do.  These  Turkish  men.  many  of  them 
now  on  unemployment  or  disability  them- 
selves, are  entitled  to  full  benefits,  plus 
family  benefits  for  wives  and  children 
who've  never  been  to  Holland.  The  system  is 
badly  abused.  Men  claim  more  children 
than  they  have,  and  in  some  cases  the 
money's  going  back  to  buy  up  farmland  in 
Turkey. 

[Turks  playing:  clatter  of  dishes.] 

Imdad  Alii  is  a  Pakistani  who  came  to  Hol- 
land seven  years  ago.  He  works  as  a  dish- 
washer in  an  Amsterdam  hotel.  On  top  of  a 
fairly  good  salary,  he  gets  a  whole  array  of 
benefits. 

[Music— Pakistanis  watching  Dynasty  on 
TV.] 

He  lives  in  a  big  house  which  is  subsidized 
by  the  state.  He  rents  out  rooms  to  other 
Pakistanis  on  an  unofficial  basis.  On  top  of 
that,  the  Dutch  government  sends  $3,000  a 
year  in  family  assistance  to  his  family  in 
Pakistan,  a  family  he  claims  numbers  nine 
people.  That  $3,000  alone  is  nine  times  the 
average  annual  income  in  Pakistan. 

[TV  excerpt  from  Dynasty,  with  John 
Porsythe  portraying  Blake  Carrington,  de- 
claring: "Yes,  I'm  going  to  get  my  grandson 
back  home  where  he  belongs!"] 

Dr.  Helmberstadt.  The  Dutch  system  is  as 
generous  to  those  who  have— hold  a  Dutch 
passport  as  to  those  who  do  not  hold  a 
Dutch  passport  but  who  have  worked  here, 
are  still  working.  That  implies  that  those 
who  return  to  their  owti  country— l)ecause 


they  have,  for  instance,  entered  the  disabil- 
ity scheme  and  have  been  declared  disabled 
or  partially  disabled— will  get  a  benefit  even 
in  their  own  country.  Some  people  will,  for 
their  specific  disability,  need  a  car,  as  to  be 
able  to  transport  themself.  Now,  if  this  were 
a  foreign  worker,  and  he  goes  back  to  his 
own  country,  which  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
he'll  be  entitled  to  take  that  car  along  and 
get  a  replacement  for  that  car  after  a  few 
years. 

Safer.  What's  been  the  net  effect  on 
Dutch  society  of  this  generosity— I  mean, 
beyond  any  economic  problems?  Has  there 
been  some  other 

Dr.  Helmberstadt.  People  consider  it 
quite  normal  that  government  finances 
almost  everything,  be  it  education,  be  it  art, 
be  it  benefits.  And  government  is  not  a 
strange  and  alien  body  somewhere;  govern- 
ment is  us.  And  now  people  are  finding  out 
that— that  they're  paying  the  bill  them- 
selves, and  that  bill  today  is  very  high.  And 
that  makes  a  situation  whereby  wor— more 
and  more  workers  will  say.  "We  can't  accept 
it."  It's  not  yet  a  revolt,  but  there  is  a  strong 
resistance  to  an  increase  in  the  tax  take, 
only  to  finance  schemes,  benefits,  for  those 
who  don't  work. 

Safer.  And  what  about  those  who  do?  All 
those  universally  unrecognized  artists  on 
the  Dutch  payroll,  what  happens  to  all  that 
output?  In  theory,  the  work  that  is  selected 
is  sent  to  public  buildings  like  this  one.  This 
building's  main  purpose  is  to  administer 
"bad  back  "  benefits.  The  idea  is  that  state- 
employed  office  workers  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  state-approved  art.  in  fact,  most  of 
the  art  is  sent  here,  to  a  warehouse.  This 
one  is  down  by  the  waterfront  in  Amster- 
dam. This  is  the  little  warehouse.  It  houses 
only  40.000  pieces. 

Last  year,  the  Dutch  government  paid 
$43-million  for  this  stuff,  and  who  knows 
how  much  more  to  house  it.  And  as  I  said, 
this  is  only  part  of  it.  In  the  Hague,  in  the 
big  warehouse,  there  are  another  200,000 
pieces  of  forlorn,  long-forgotten  inspiration. 

[Gavel  pounding  at  Arts  Conunittee  meet- 
ing.] 


HOW  A  BRILLIANT  BUREAUCRAT 
SAVED  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
contrast  with  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  social  expenditures  gone  wild 
in  Holland,  I  want  to  offer  at  this 
point  an  example  of  bureaucracy  at  its 
best  in  our  Government. 

This  town  has  a  great  time  denounc- 
ing bureaucrats  gone  wrong.  But  when 
a  public  official  does  something  bril- 
liantly, no  one  read  about  it,  hears 
about  it  or  talks  about  it.  This  morn- 
ing I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  bureaucrat  who  did  a 
superlative  job.  The  name  of  this 
public  official  is  Ronald  Bornstein.  If 
you  have  never  heard  of  Ronald  Born- 
stein, welcome  to  the  club.  Very  few 
have. 

But  here  is  what  he  did:  Last  year. 
National  Public  Radio  was  in  abysmal 
financial  shape.  Its  budget  crisis  was 
so  severe  that  it  appeared  impossible 
for  this  excellent  public  service  to  sur- 
vive. The  usual  answer  under  these  cir- 
ciunstances  is  to  pump  more  public 
money  into  the  operation.  Just  hike 
the  old  appropriation.  But  sometimes 


Congress  says  no  and  a  service  dies.  In 
this  case.  Congress  did  not  act,  and  the 
service  carried  on. 

In  spite  of  strong  public  and  con- 
gressional support  for  National  Public 
Radio,  especially  for  its  excellent 
"Morning  Edition "  and  "All  Things 
Considered,"  it  appeared  that  National 
Public  Radio  might  have  to  go.  At  this 
point,  Bornstein  was  asked  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Why  Bornstein?  Bornstein 
has  for  a  number  of  years  run  Nation- 
al Public  Radio's  most  successful  radio 
as  well  as  its  affiliated  television  sta- 
tion: WHA  in  Madison.  Wis. 

In  1976,  Bornstein  had  come  to 
Washington  briefly  to  head  a  commit- 
tee to  recognize  National  Public  Radio, 
a  nonprofit  programing  and  distribu- 
tion organization  which  serves  more 
than  240  affiliated  public  stations.  He 
did  such  a  good  job  then  that  he  won 
the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Service  to  Public  Radio. 
Bornstein  also  returned  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  served  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting for  18  months  beginning  in 
1980. 

So  when  National  Public  Radio  got 
into  trouble,  the  National  Public 
Radio  Board  of  Directors  turned  to 
Bornstein.  No  other  name  came  up. 
When  Bornstein  arrived,  he  had  to  do 
a  painful,  difficult  job.  He  reduced  the 
staff  of  NPR  by  more  than  150,  includ- 
ing firing  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
these  were  people  whom  Bornstein  ac- 
knowledged were  good  people.  As 
Bornstein  told  the  Wisconsin  Business 
Journal:  "There  were  no  financial  sys- 
tems operating  at  National  Public 
Radio.  There  was  lack  of  internal  dis- 
cipline, management  discipline,  ero- 
sion of  the  chain  of  command.  '  At  one 
point,  NPR  had  $65,000  in  the  bank 
and  a  $6.5  million  debt.  The  telephone 
company  repeatedly  threatened  to  dis- 
connect the  phones.  The  landlord 
threatened  eviction.  The  satellite 
interconnection  system  operated  only 
through  emergency  payments  to  West- 
ern Union.  The  company  had  9,000 
checks  that  could  not  be  sent,  because 
there  were  no  funds  to  pay  them.  NPR 
owed  almost  $800,000  in  salary  with- 
holding taxes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  was  behind  in  paying  with- 
holding tax  moneys  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  tax  districts.  Bad 
business  practices  abounded  in  the 
chaotic  climate.  NPR  had  issued  110 
American  Express  credit  cards  for  use 
by  its  449  employees.  The  cards  were 
billable  directly  to  the  company. 
There  were  no  uniform  expense  reim- 
bursement procedures. 

Bornstein  moved  quickly  and  deci- 
sively to  clean  up  this  messs.  But  he 
acquired  some  deep  resentment  along 
the  way;  he  was  called  Attila  the 
Munchkin  and  the  Midwest  Hick.  The 
board  chairman  of  NPR,  Myron  Jones, 
said  that  he  could  not  tolerate  Bom- 
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stein's  style  of  management.  He  told 
the  Board:  "'One  of  us  has  to  go.  It's 
either  Bornstein  or  Jones."  Jones 
went. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  still  have  an 
excellent  National  Public  Radio,  not 
only  by  virtue  of  a  regard  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  NPR  brings, 
but  also  a  sensitivity  to  hardheaded, 
sotind  business  practices  and  account- 
ability, and  a  remarkable,  first-class 
bureaucrat:  Ronald  C.  Bornstein  of 
Madison,  Wis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wisconsin  Business 
Journal  of  April  1984,  by  Joel  McNair, 
entitled  "Is  Ron  Bornstein  God?  Or  Is 
He  Just  Damn  Good?"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Ron  Bornstein  God?  Or  Is  He  Just 

Damn  Good? 

(By  Joel  McNair) 

The  Madison  newspaper  headline  last  No- 
vember lableled  him  "Superman."  Another 
anointed  him  "Savior."  Yet  another  news 
story  said  he's  "an  authentic  American 
hero." 

For  the  press  to  gush  is  one  thing.  For  the 
press  to  gush  over  a  bureaucrat  is  quite  an- 
other. 

But  to  the  eight  million  persons  who  regu- 
larly listen  to  National  Public  Radio,  bald- 
ing, 51-year-old  Ronald  C.  Bornstein.  at  five 
feet  six  inches,  is  a  man  of  heroic  propor- 
tions. In  the  space  of  six  eventful  months 
last  year.  Bornstein  quite  literally  saved 
NPR— an  organization  '"close  to  anarchy""— 
from  oblivion.  A  communications  professor 
with  UW-Madison  and  just  recently  ap- 
pointed chief  lobbyist  and  public  relations 
officer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
System,  Bornstein  was  directing  WHA 
public  television  and  radio  in  Madison 
before  he  headed  east. 

When  he  assumed  the  temporary  presi- 
dency of  NPR  last  May.  Bornstein  discov- 
ered the  organization  was  some  $9  million  in 
debt  in  a  total  budget  of  $26  million.  NPR 
wasn't  meeting  payrolls.  Withholding  taxes 
were  not  being  paid.  Employees  had  to  cross 
the  street  to  borrow  paper  for  the  copying 
machine. 

Through  massive  budget  cuts,  employee 
layoffs,  programming  reduction  and  a  craft- 
ily negotiated  loan,  Bornstein  in  a  summer's 
time  left  NPR  in  a  position  to  survive,  if  not 
thrive.  Most  critics  and  listeners  agree  that, 
despite  the  cutbawjks,  the  quality  of  the  net- 
work's progranuning  was  not  greatly  affect- 
ed. 

And.  perhaps  most  incredibly,  "Super- 
man" did  all  this  as  a  half-time  employee. 

"The  remedies  were  standard  business 
practice,  nothing  revolutionary,"  claims 
Bornstein  in  the  soft,  steady  voice  that 
belies  his  "tough  guy'"  image  within  the 
broadcasting  Industry.  His  special  qualifica- 
tions, Bornstein  feels,  were  knowing  public 
broadcasting  and  the  political  workings  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  NPR  is  headquar- 
tered. 

""No  other  name  ever  came  up,""  says  Jack 
Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  NPR  board  of  di- 
rectors that  selected  Bornstein  to  succeed 
Prank  Manklewlcz  as  president  last  May. 
"There's  nobody  else  quite  like  him." 

Bornstein  carved  his  unique  niche 
through  more  than  a  decade  of  managing 


WHA,  interrupted  by  stints  at  NPR  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  in 
Washington.  In  Madison  he  learned  to 
handle  the  budget  and  staff  of  a  highly  re- 
garded public  broadcasting  station  that 
ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  radio 
listeners  and  second  in  television  viewers. 

In  Washington,  Bornstein  says  he  learned 
"the  political  landscape"  of  public  broad- 
casting—and where  the  organization's  "cor- 
porate bodies  were  buried.'" 

A  Detroit  native,  Bornstein  came  to  Madi- 
son in  1967  to  be  associate  director  of  televi- 
sion services  at  WHA,  which  is  part  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension.  He  has 
headed  the  station"s  television  and  radio  op- 
erations since  1970.  Now,  he  is  the  chief 
spokesperson  and  lobbyist  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  System. 

WHA  produces  local  broadcasts  and  state- 
wide information  and  educational  services 
for  the  Wisconsin  public  television  and 
radio  networks.  It  also  provides  educational 
materials  for  state  and  educational  agencies. 

Under  Bornstein"s  stewardship,  WHA 
radio  and  television  has  modernized  its  fa- 
cilities and  increased  staff  (to  135  full-time 
employees)  and  budget  (to  a  total  of  $7.8 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year).  Despite 
its  growth,  Bornstein  points  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  use  of  state  tax  money  as  a 
percentage  of  direct  operating  costs  has  de- 
creased substantially  in  the  last  15  years. 

"Our  direct  operating  costs  are  supported 
in  the  majority  by  nontaxpayer  funds, " 
Bornstein  says.  The  majority  of  these  oper- 
ations are  paid  for  by  providing  ser\'ices  to 
non-profit  organizations  and  by  donations 
from  foundations  and  individuals. 

In  1976.  Bornstein  traveled  to  Washington 
to  head  a  committee  to  reorganize  NPR.  a 
non-profit  programming  and  distribution  or- 
ganization which  serves  more  than  240  affil- 
iate public  stations.  As  a  result  of  that 
effort,  he  won  the  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Public 
Radio. 

He  was  also  instrumental  in  hiring  Frank 
Mankiewicz  as  NPR's  president. 

Bornstein  went  to  Washington  again  in 
1980.  taking  an  18-month  leave  of  absence 
from  the  UW  to  serve  as  a  vice-president  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting.  He 
says  the  CPB.  an  independent  non-profit  or- 
ganization which  receives  federal  funding  to 
be  used  for  public  broadcasting,  acts  as  an 
"insulator  between  the  political  sector  and  a 
First  Amendment  enterprise." 

Despite  spending  his  entire  broadcasting 
career  in  the  public  sector.  Bornstein  says 
his  philosophy  is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
goocl  small  businessman.  "We  believe  in  the 
same  business-like  principles  of  private  en- 
terprise." he  says.  "We  believe  in  budget  in- 
tegrity, appropriate  stewardship  of  funds 
and  attention  to  the  bottom  line  and  per- 
formance." 

He  says  these  principles  were  what  NPR 
lacked  last  spring. 

Jack  Mitchell,  who  is  also  station  manager 
at  WHA,  says  the  17-member  NPR  board  of 
directors  first  realized  they  had  a  serious 
budget  crisis  in  March,  the  board  tried  to 
balance  NPR's  current  (1983)  budget.  They 
found,  Mitchell  says,  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble. 

Mankiewicz  resigned  under  pressure.  And 
the  board  gave  Bornstein  a  call. 

Bornstein  agreed  to  help  out  on  a  part- 
time  basis— with  one  stipulation.  "I  told  the 
board  that  I  would  not  accept  a  permanent 
position,"  he  explains.  "I  promised  my 
family  I  would  be  home  in  time  for  Hallow- 
een." 


For  the  next  six  months,  he  spent  three 
days  a  week  in  Washington,  generally  from 
Sunday  night  through  Wednesday.  He  was 
soon  on  a  firstname  basis  with  crew  mem- 
bers of  Northwest  Airlines  Flight  379  out  of 
Washington. 

Bomstein's  arrival  was  not  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  NPR  staff.  Mankiewicz 
had  been  popular,  particularly  with  the 
people  who  produced  NPR's  stellar  news 
shows,  "Morning  Edition"'  and  "All  Things 
Considered." 

Mankiewicz,  too.  had  fostered  an  attitude 
that  the  organization's  problems  were  minor 
and  temporary.  "Frank  was  saying  that 
things  are  rosy,  there's  a  little  cash  flow 
problem,  but  if  we  just  hang  tough  we'll  get 
through  it',"  Mitchell  remembers.  "Then 
the  NPR  board  essentially  fires  Frank  and 
sends  in  a  guy  who  has  a  reputation  for 
toughness."" 

"Since  they  had  been  told  there  was  no 
problem,  the  staff  thought  that  'someone's 
out  to  get  us.'  " 

The  word  at  NPR.  Mitchell  says,  was  that 
Bornstein  represented  President  Reagan's 
plan  to  kill  public  radio.  Or  that  the  CPB 
and  hostile  public  radio  stations  were  plan- 
ning similar  deeds.  And  Bornstein  was 
friendly  with  NPR's  rival.  American  Public 
Radio. 

He  was  dubbed.  "Attila  the  Munchkin  " 
and  "The  Midwest  Hick." 

Bornstein  had  his  own  description  of  the 
situation:  "Chaos." 

"There  were  simply  no  financial  systems 
operating  at  National  Public  Radio."  he 
says.  'There  was  lack  of  internal  discipline, 
management  discipline,  erosion  of  the  chain 
of  command,  lack  of  financial  and  adminis- 
trative leadership  by  some  of  the  principal 
department  heads  and  officers." 

"It  was  an  organization  that  I  thought 
was  pretty  close  to  anarchy." 

The  results  of  that  anarchy  were  every- 
where. At  one  point,  NPR  had  $65,000  in 
the  bank  and  a  $6.5  million  debt.  The  tele- 
phone company  repeatedly  threatened  to 
disconnect  the  phones.  The  landlord  threat- 
ened eviction.  Member  stations.  Bornstein 
recalls,  were  "owed  lots  of  money."  The  sat- 
ellite interconnection  system  operated  only 
through  emergency  payments  to  Western 
Union. 

Bornstein  more  than  once  had  to  obtain 
emergency  loans  to  meet  the  payroll.  The 
company  had  9,000  checks  that  could  not  be 
sent,  because  there  were  no  funds  to  pay 
them.  NPR  owed  almost  $800,000  in  salary 
withholding  taxes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  was  behind  in  paying  withhold- 
ing tax  monies  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  tax  districts. 

"A  series  of  administrative  fiefdoms  were 
built  that  had  their  own  books."  says  Born- 
stein. "These  had  a  tendency  not  to  agree 
with  each  others  or  the  corporate  books. '" 

Bad  business  practices  abounded  in  the 
chaotic  climate.  For  example.  NPR  had 
issued  110  American  Express  credit  cards 
for  use  by  its  449  employees.  ""The  cards 
were  billable  directly  to  the  company." 
Bornstein  explains.  "There  was  no  uniform 
expense  reimbursement  procedure."" 

He  says  employees  ""would  somehow, 
someday  turn  in  a  reconciling  piece  of 
paper,  but  the  company  would  by  that  time 
have  paid  the  American  Express  bill."" 

When  he  first  stepped  into  NPRs  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Bornstein  realized 
almost  immediately  that  drastic  budget  and 
staff  cutting  was  needed. 
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•We  Imew  what  we  had  to  cut  the  first 
week  we  were  there."  says  Mitchell,  "His 
(Bomstein's)  great  strength  is  decisiveness." 

Mitchell  was  part  of  a  transition  team, 
hand-picked  by  Bomstein  to  carry  out  his 
directives.  As  the  temporary  programming 
specialist.  Mitchell  was  Bornsteins  "cutter," 
Weekend  and  hourly  news  programs  were 
terminated  and  reporters  laid  off.  Four- 
fifths  of  arts  and  performance  programming 
was  chopped  away, 

Steve  Symonds.  a  CPB  veteran,  was  Bom- 
stein's deputy,  the  man  who  provided  Born- 
stein  with  much  of  his  decision-making  in- 
formation. When  Bornstein  wanted  a  chief 
financial  officer  from  the  commercial  broad- 
casting sector.  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
offered  George  Miles,  a  Boston  television 
station  manager. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  the  team  re- 
duced NPRs  staff  by  more  than  150  em- 
ployees. More  than  100  were  fired,  Mitchell 
says  he  was  "numb." 

•It  was  absolutely  agonizing."  Bomstein 
remembers.  Those  people  were  good 
people.  They  were  the  victims  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  the  cause," 

Bomstein's  axe  was  criticized  within  the 
organization.  In  what  his  staff  calls  the 
••June  14lh  Shootout  at  the  OK  Corral,' 
NPR  Board  Chairman  Myron  Jones  said  he 
could  not  tolerate  Bomstein's  style  of  man- 
agement, "He  told  the  board  it  was  either 
him  or  me."  Bornstein  recalls. 

It  was  "him, "  Bomstein  stayed. 

Outsiders  like  the  Washington  Post's  Jac- 
queline Trescott  say  some  public  radio  sta- 
tion managers  criticize  Bomstein's  decision 
to  cut  first  and  seek  funds  later, 

"He  stayed  away  from  direct  fundraising 
for  so  long. "  safs  Trescott,  who  covered  the 
NPR  story  for  the  Post,  Although  more 
than  $2  million  was  eventually  raised  in  a 
"Drive  to  Survive"  broadcast  appeal.  Tres- 
cott says  much  of  the  arts  and  performance 
division  could  have  been  saved  if  money  had 
been  raised  earlier. 

In  the  long  run.  those  cuts  hurt  NPR." 
she  adds, 

Bornstein  counters  that  "Morning  Edi- 
tion" and  "All  Things  Considered"  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  NPR.  the  programming 
that  is  demanded  by  listeners  and  station 
managers.  To  attract  foundation  support 
and  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  CPB,  he  says 
all  other  areas  had  to  suffer  cuts.  Without 
the  cuts,  he  feels  outside  contributors  would 
have  been  "throwing  money  down  a  rat- 
hole." 

Once  Bomstein  felt  the  situation  was 
under  control,  he  went  to  the  CPB  for  a 
loan  that  would  keep  NPR  afloat.  The  nego- 
tiations were  not  friendly. 

Bomstein  is  frank  in  his  assessment  of  the 
CPB,  "(CPB)  should  have  been  watching 
the  store  while  someone  took  the  cookies. 
They  should  have  watched  the  financial 
performance  of  NPR," 

The  corporation,  he  says,  was  not  experi- 
enced in  negotiating  what  essentially  was  a 
conamercial  loan,  Bomstein  also  feels  the 
CPBs  general  counsel  was  not  familiar  with 
broadcast  regulation.  He  says  CPBs  initial 
loan  stipulations  required  too  much  control 
over  NPR.  and  represented  a  First  Amend- 
ment threat, 

CPB  wanted  title  to  NPR's  interconnec- 
tion system.  "Legally,  they  couldn't  do  it." 
Bomstein  relates, 
"But  they  maintained  they  could," 
When  the  two  parties  decided  upon  a  trust 
to  oversee  continued  operation  of  the 
system,  CPB  attempted  to  select  representa- 
tives of  public  radio  stations  as  trustees. 


This  is  also  illegal,  Bomstein  says,  because 
trustees  cannot  be  beneficiaries  of  the  trust. 

The  corporation  also  wanted  tighter  con- 
trol of  NPR's  budget,  "Most  people  in  the 
business  sector  clearly  understand  that  if 
you  have  control  of  the  budget  for  one  day 
you  have  control  of  the  organization."  Born- 
stein says.  Elements  for  CPB  budget  review- 
were  a  continuing  battle, 

"Our  position.  "  Bornstein  explains,  "was 
that  the  NPR  budget  review  should  not  pro- 
vide the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing with  any  ability  to  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  receipt  of  grants.  If  you  have 
that,  you  have  significant  influence  over 
programming, 

■If  that  had  come  to  push  and  shove.  I 
would  rather  have  seen  the  organization 
stop,  if  that  was  the  price.  Nothing  is  worth 
that,"  i 

The  $8,5  million  loan  guarantee  came  just 
hours  before  NPR  would  have  been  forced 
to  close  its  doors  for  lack  of  money. 

While  not  guaranteeing  NPR's  future. 
Bomstein  and  his  team  had  at  least  given  it 
some  breathing  space  with  the  loan.  And 
Bomstein  returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
helped  pass  out  the  Halloween  candy, 

Bomstein  has  received  the  praise  of  the 
NPR  board,  the  news  staff,  the  CPB  and  the 
press.  With  new  President  Douglas  J. 
Bennet  at  the  helm.  Trescott  reports  that 
NPR  appears  to  be  staying  above  water, 
even  to  the  point  of  having  a  small  surplus 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1984,  "People 
there  are  restless,  because  the  real  frustra- 
tion is  coming  now  in  holding  to  a  tight 
budget."  she  says. 

Despite  10  to  15  percent  cuts  In  the  news 
budget,  Trescott  feels  NPR  is  still  respected, 
■  Morning  Edition'  uses  more  pieces  from 
the  BBC,  so  you  know  they  are  still  stretch- 
ing," she  says.  "But  the  quality  of  reporting 
stands  with  anyone  in  town," 

Though  he  no  longer  has  the  power  asso- 
ciated with  the  presidency  of  National 
Public  Radio.  "Bottom  Line  Ron"  Bornstein 
is  glad  to  be  home,  "The  job  doesnt  pay 
enough"  is  his  flip  answer  to  questions 
about  whether  he  would  want  to  be  NPR's 
permanent  leader. 

But  Bornsteins  feelings  for  Wisconsin— 
and  Washington— run  far  deeper,  "•(In 
Washington)  every  act  is  questioned  on  the 
basis  of  running  for  office,  I  do  not  like  to 
go  into  a  situation  like  that  with  hidden 
agendas."  he  says,  "That  is  the  first  thing 
that  paranoid  Washington  types  think 
about,  because  it's  a  hyper-political  town,  I 
told  the  board  going  in  that  I  didn't  want 
the  job, 

I  happen  to  be  a  great  believer  in  person- 
al choice  and  lifestyle."  he  continues, 
"Madison  has  been  pleasing  to  me,  and  the 
university  has  been  pleasing  to  me.  There 
are  several  things  that  are  important  to  me, 
and  one  of  them  is  my  family," 

Mitchell  says  Bornstein  was  "never  fully 
accepted  as  'one  of  them' "  by  the  NPR 
staff,  ■He's  not  one  of  them,  " 

Bornstein  and  Mitchell  agree  that  the 
Madison  Ron  Bornstein  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  who  ran  NPR, 

"The  Ron  Bornstein  here  is  a  lot  nicer." 
Mitchell  says,  "(In  Washington)  there 
wasn"t  time  for  that." 

"Here.  I  operate  as  a  collegia!  manager." 
Bornstein  says.  "My  talent  is  hiring  good 
people  and  giving  them  a  creative  environ- 
ment, I  like  to  manage  through  others  and 
bask  in  the  glory  of  my  own  staff.  "  he  says. 
In  Washington  the  staff,  while  talented, 
was  in  complete  disarray.  "In  Washington  I 
was  much  more  autocratic,"  he  explains,  "In 


a  situation  as  critical  as  NPR's,  you  don't 
operate  on  a  plebiscite  basis, 

"It's  like  providing  policy  directives  to  the 
inmates.  You  can't  do  that." 

Bornstein,  who  says  "boredom  is  my  worst 
enemy."'  plans  to  stay  active,  both  on  the 
job  and  in  the  community. 

He  still  offers  advice  when  NPR  calls  from 
Washington,  "I'm  glad  I  was  able  to  do  a 
job,"  he  says,  "The  entire  experience  is 
probably  the  greatest  management  chal- 
lenge I  have  ever  had,  and  may  ever  have, 
Im  really  happy  that  it  turned  out  well." 

But  he  says  he  is  also  happy  that  it  is 
over, 

Happy,  too,  that  his  staff  has  stopped 
greeting  him  with  "Good  morning,  savior," 


DOES  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HAVE  IT  WITHIN  ITS  POWER 
TO  PREVENT  A  NUCLEAR  WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
possible  for  this  country  to  find  and 
follow  military  and  foreign  policies 
that  w.'iH  sharply  reduce  the  prospects 
of  a  nuclear  war?  This  Senator  thinks 
it  is.  If  we  have  a  nuclear  war.  it  will 
be  very  largely  brought  about  by 
forces  over  which  we  in  the  Govern- 
ment have  control.  It  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  work  wisely  enough 
and  hard  enough  to  achieve  two  objec- 
tives: One,  a  comprehensive  mutual, 
verifiable  agreement  to  stop  the  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union:  two,  an 
international  agreement  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  material  or 
equipment  to  other  nations.  Can  we 
achieve  either  of  these  objectives?  Yes, 
indeed.  We  can  achieve  both. 

Are  we  making  progress  now  in 
achieving  either  objective?  No.  We  are 
losing  ground  every  day.  Consider:  the 
limited  nuclear  arms  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  the  START  talks  and  the  inter- 
mediate nuclear  force  talks  have  been 
suspended.  The  Russians— not  the 
United  States— walked  away  from 
both.  Will  they  return  to  the  table  if 
the  United  States  proposes  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  freeze  on  all  test- 
ing, production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons?  There  are  strong  in- 
dications they  would.  This  Senator 
feels  it  is  highly  likely  that  eventually, 
and  probably  within  the  next  year, 
they  would  do  so.  Would  such  negotia- 
tions lead  to  an  agreement  we  could 
confidently  verify?  Of  course,  we  will 
not  know  for  sure  until  we  try.  But  the 
Russiaris  have  indicated  they  will 
agree  to  consider  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  critical  elements  such 
an  agreement  would  have  to  contain, 
including  verification  by  locating  mon- 
itoring equipment  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  unrestricted  satellite  inspec- 
tion, and  verification  of  suspicious  de- 
velopments by  on-the-spot  inspection. 

Most  Americans  and  most  Members 
of  Congress  have  paid  far  less  atten- 
tion to  an  even  more  critical  threat  of 
nuclear  war:  the  continued  prolifera- 
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tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  by  itself  can  make  a  far  more 
profound  contribution  to  slamming 
the  door  shut  on  this  threat  than 
Russia.  Russia  has  not  engaged  in  sell- 
ing or  providing  nuclear  arms  capabil- 
ity to  other  nations,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  A  nuclear-armed  Hungary  or 
Poland  or  East  Germany  could  and 
very  possibly  would  turn  on  their 
Soviet  masters,  once  any  of  these 
Soviet-dominated  satellites  achieved 
the  strength  and  independence  of  a 
nuclear  arsenal. 

After  all,  the  biggest  Communist  de- 
fection in  history  has  been  the  break 
between  the  Communist  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Communist 
Soviet  Union.  What  was  the  military 
basis  for  that  split?  Why  did  China 
leave  the  Soviet  orbit  while  other 
Communist  nations  stayed  under  the 
Soviet  wing?  Certainly  a  prime  reason 
was  the  development  of  an  independ- 
ent nuclear  arsenal  by  China.  Russia 
has  held  its  international  power 
through  puppet  governments  that  rely 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  military 
strength.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  among  these  Soviet-dominat- 
ed countries  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere  would  mean  a  spectacular 
loss  of  Russian  domination.  But  it 
would  also  mean  a  far.  far  more  dan- 
gerous world.  So  Russia  has  tightly  re- 
sisted the  export  of  any  of  its  nuclear 
arms  technology.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  has  not.  We  have  pro- 
vided nuclear  materials  or  equipment 
to  India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa. 
None  of  those  countries  has  ratified 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  pact.  So 
none  of  them  permits  international  in- 
spection to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  building  a  nuclear  arms  arse- 
nal. And  each  of  these  countries  seems 
determined,  with  our  help,  to  build  ex- 
actly that.  India  already  has. 

We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  nuclear 
export  agreement  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  China  has  infor- 
mally agreed  to  international  inspec- 
tion- to  determine  whether  or  not  she 
has  diverted  nuclear  technology  to 
military  purposes.  Meanwhile,  she 
may  have  exported  nuclear  technology 
to  other  countries,  including  Pakistan, 
which  could  end  up  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  change  this  dangerous  prolif- 
eration policy  decisively.  We  could  and 
should  make  an  end  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  the  number  one  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy. 

To  do  this  effectively  would  force 
this  country  to  take  truly  radical  and 
drastic  action  in  our  trade  policies. 
That  siction  would  not  only  require 
stringent  export  controls  on  nuclear 
technology.  It  would  also  take  a  policy 
of  tough  and  strict  discipline  with 
those  of  our  trading  partners  who  now 
sell  nuclear  technology:  the  French, 
the  West  Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Peo- 


ple's Republic  of  China,  and  others. 
This  Senator  is  convinced  that  we 
should  declare  that  we  will  refuse  to 
buy  or  sell.  We  should  refuse  to  trade 
at  all  with  any  country  that  permits 
trade  in  nuclear  technology  with  any 
nation  that  diverts  that  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  military  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  survival  of  people 
throughout  the  world  is  at  stake  here. 
This  country's  military  intelligence 
agencies  estimate  that  unless  we  stop 
this  nuclear  proliferation,  more  than 
30  nations  will  have  nuclear  arsenals 
within  the  next  16  years.  If  we  permit 
that  to  happen,  the  prospect  of  our 
children  living  out  their  lives  free  of 
nuclear  war  would  be  nil. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take 
the  steps  we  must  take  to  give  peace  a 
chance.  No  one  can  guarantee  that 
any  steps  we  will  take  will  surely  lead 
to  freedom  from  nuclear  war  forever. 
But  we  can  immensely  reduce  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war  and  give  our 
children  a  fighting  chance  to  live  out 
their  lives. 


THE  NATIONAL  SYMBOL  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  YURIY  SHUKHEVYCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  National  Executive  Board 
of  the  Ukrainian  Students  Association 
of  My  kola  Michnowsky  (TUSM)  set 
aside  a  week  of  observance  and  re- 
membrance for  the  life  of  Yuriy  Shu- 
khevych.  The  activities  surrounding 
this  year's  observance  are  designed  to 
broaden  public  awareness  and  bring 
moral  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
release  Mr.  Shukhevych  from  his  32- 
year  incarceration  in  Soviet  Russian 
prisons,  concentration  camps,  and 
exile. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych  was  arrested  in 
1948,  at  the  age  of  15,  because  he  was 
born  the  son  of  Roman  Shukhevych. 
His  father  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  (UPA)  which  fought  on  two 
fronts  against  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Stalin's  Russia  during  World  War  II 
and  continued  the  struggle  for  nation- 
al liberation  well  into  the  1950's. 

Though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  a  leadef 
like  Roman  Shukhevych  jailed  and 
tortured  by  opposing  factions,  it  is  un- 
intelligible and  senseless  to  continue 
his  confinement  so  long.  After  all, 
Yuriy  Shukhevych's  sole  "crime"  is 
having  been  born  the  son  of  Roman 
Shukhevych.  Thirty-two  years,  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  agree,  is  more  than 
sufficient  payment  for  this  offense. 

However,  just  serving  a  sentence  for 
his  crime  is  not  enough  for  the  Soviet 
regime.  What  now  stands  between 
Yuriy  Shukhevych  and  freedom  is  the 
odious  demand  by  the  authorities  to 
renounce  his  father  and  the  Ukrainian 
National  Liberation  struggle.  For  his 
continued  aversion  to  comply,  he  has 


been  subjected  to  the  most  repulsive 
physical  and  psychological  torture 
that  the  KGB  has  devised  and  only 
our  nightmares  can  comprehend. 

Mr,  Shukhevych's  case  is  sympto- 
matic of  Moscow's  fears  of  open  resist- 
ance to  its  policy  denying  the  most  ele- 
mentary human  and  national  rights. 
Furthermore,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  Ukrainian 
political  prisoners  who  are  today  lan- 
guishing in  Soviet  concentration 
camps  because  of  their  resistance  to 
the  occupation  and  colonization  of 
Ukraine  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  President.  Yuriy  Shukhevych's 
courageous  life  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  to  continue  the  fight  for  every 
group's  basic,  international  human 
right  to  self-determination  and  self- 
sufficiency,  without  having  that  pur- 
suit oppressed. 

Let  us  join  the  Ukrainian  Students 
Association  in  not  only  bringing  moral 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease Mr.  Shukhevych  and  countless 
others  like  him,  but  also  in  condemn- 
ing under  international  law  the  Sovi- 
ets' persistent  persecution  of  all  of  its 
country's  minority  groups.  We  can 
strengthen  our  efforts  through  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Genocide  Convention  attempts 
to  defend  the  fundamental  right  of  all 
national,  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups  to  live  in  this  world  without 
being  subject  to  persecution.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
give  Mr.  Shukhevych  a  much-needed 
inspiration  to  continue  his  struggle 
against  his  senseless,  prolonged  op- 
pression. His  hope,  to  live  without  per- 
secution, should  not  be  denied. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:45  a.m.,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  up  to  5  minutes 
apiece. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  SENATOR 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
next  Tuesday,  May  8,  1984.  will  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  America's  truly  great  Presi- 
dents. Harry  S.  Truman. 

All  across  the  Nation.  Americans  will 
be  reflecting  on  the  achievements  of 
President  Truman  and  his  enduring 
legacy  as  a  champion  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  Ixjth  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  eve  of  the  centermial.  I  will 
discuss  the  Truman  Presidency  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  part  of  a  series 
of  speeches  on  the  greatness  of  the 
man  from  Missouri,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Today,  however.  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  a  period  in  Mr.  Truman's 
life  which  I  believe  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance to  my  colleagues— the  career 
of  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  historical  record  tells  us  that 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  'a  Senators 
Senator"— well-respected  and  liked  by 
his  colleagues  for  his  absolute  integri- 
ty, fairness,  and  willingness  to  go  to 
great  lengths  to  allow  other  Senators 
to  share  the  credit  for  his  outstanding 
work.  As  we  all  know,  at  any  time  in 
this  body,  that  is  a  rare  quality. 

In  1934.  after  serving  two  terms  as 
presiding  judge  of  Jackson  County. 
Harry  Truman  entered  the  race  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri 
as  an  underdog.  The  pundits  did  not 
give  him  much  of  a  chance  of  winning 
then,  just  as  they  did  not  give  him 
much  of  a  chance  of  winning  the  1948 
Presidential  election  against  the  "un- 
beatable" Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of 
New  York. 

Instinctively,  the  Jackson  County 
presiding  judge  knew  that  he  could 
win  if  he  took  his  case  directly  to  the 
people.  He  won  a  tough  primary  battle 
by  driving  himself  across  the  State, 
speaking  to  farmers  and  small-town 
Missouri  at  dozens  of  stops.  In  Novem- 
ber, riding  the  enthusiasm  generated 
by  his  feisty  campaign  he  defeated  the 
incumbent.  Roscoe  C.  Patterson,  by  a 
whopping  262,000  votes.  At  the  age  of 
50,  Harry  Truman  was  just  beginning 
his  Senate  career. 

During  his  first  term.  Senator 
Truman  distinguished  himself  as  a 
hard  worker  with  a  diligent  eye  for  the 
details  of  legislation.  He  painstakingly 
researched  the  issues  before  his  com- 
mittees, wrote  his  own  statements  and 
speeches,  auid  demonstrated  an  un- 
swerving determination  to  have  all  the 
facts  at  his  command. 

These  qualities  won  for  him  that  all- 
important  asset  needed  for  the  making 
of  an  effective  U.S.  Senator:  The  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues. 

Despite  outstanding  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  wrote 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and 
outstanding  work  on  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  Harry  Truman  en- 
tered the  1940  campaign  as  an  under- 
dog once  again. 


In  fact,  talk  of  his  likely  defeat  was 
so  strong  within  the  Democratic  Party 
that  President  Roosevelt  offered  Sena- 
tor Truman  a  seat  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  induce- 
ment not  to  run. 

Harry  Truman,  however,  was  noth- 
ing if  not  a  man  who  believed  in  him- 
self. He  sought  reelection  in  1940, 
saying,  "I  would  run  even  if  I  only  got 
one  vote— mine. "  He  reiterated  his 
firm  position  when  he  met  with  a 
group  of  friends  in  St.  Louis  on  the 
eve  of  the  1940  campaign.  He  said, 
T'm  going  to  file.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
guts  to  go  home  and  face  my  people  if 
I  ran  out." 

Initially,  he  lacked  even  the  money 
to  buy  the  stamps  for  letters  asking 
for  support.  But.  once  again,  his  un- 
shakable belief  in  himself  prevailed, 
and  Senator  Truman  won  the  election. 
Nevertheless.  1940  was  a  year  of  per- 
sonal disappointment.  Despite  being 
reelected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Harry 
Truman  could  not  prevent  his  88-year- 
old  mothers  farm  in  Grandview  from 
being  sold  out  from  under  her.  His  po- 
litical opponents  foreclosed  on  her  as 
a  way  of  hurting  him  in  the  campaign, 
but,  he  said  years  later,  "Everybody  in 
Missouri  had  a  mortgage,  so  it  didn't 
do  me  a  bit  of  harm.  "  Once  again, 
Harry  Truman  suffered  the  hard 
knocks  of  political  life.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  effects  were  felt  by  one  of 
the  people  he  was  closest  to. 

It  was  in  his  second  term  that  Sena- 
tor Truman  developed  the  national 
reputation  which  led  to  his  selection 
as  President  Roosevelt's  running  mate 
in  1944. 

The  famous  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram grew  out  of  a  personal  investiga- 
tion Senator  Truman  performed  after 
being  told  by  Missourians  that  equip- 
ment was  being  ruined  at  Fort  Lieon- 
ard  Wood  from  being  left  out  in  the 
rain  and  snow  to  rust. 

Plunging  into  the  task  he  set  for 
himself,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  he 
drove  over  30.000  miles  in  his  own  car 
not  only  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  but 
also  to  military  facilities  in  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Almost 
everywhere  he  found  wasteful  prac- 
tices that  were  weakening  the  Nation's 
defense  and  squandering  taxpayers' 
money. 

In  February  1941.  he  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  further  investi- 
gation into  the  pattern  of  personal 
and  geographical  favoritism  he  had 
discovered. 

Ever  the  diligent  student  of  history, 
Harry  Truman  got  the  only  remaining 
copy  of  the  hearings  of  the  Civil  War 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War. 

Before  asking  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
America's  defense  in  the  1940s,  Sena- 
tor Truman  studied  the  proceedings  of 


a  congressional  committee  which  80 
years  previously  had  done  an  especial- 
ly bad  job  of  wartime  oversight. 

The  Civil  War  Committee's  sensa- 
tional investigations  included  testimo- 
ny from  President  Lincoln  over  wild 
rumors  of  anti-Union  activities  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  And,  it  actually  meddled  in 
war  strategy. 

Senator  Truman  had  no  such  com- 
mittee in  mind,  later  saying.  'Lee  said 
that  committee  was  worth  two  divi- 
sions to  him." 

As  a  former  Missouri  presiding 
judge.  Harry  Truman  was  interested  in 
the  unglamorous.  but  highly  fruitful 
examination  of  the  contracting  proce- 
dures, billing  procedures,  and  labor 
practices  used  in  the  defense  effort. 
There  was  no  one  better  qualified  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  than  Harry  Truman. 
The  principles  of  public  contracting 
were  fundamentally  the  same,  wheth- 
er for  the  construction  of  defense 
plants  or  for  roads  and  bridges  for 
Jackson  County. 

One  of  Senator  Truman's  key  con- 
cerns was  the  practical  exclusion  of 
defense  contracts  to  small  manufac- 
turers. 

"The  little  manufacturer,  the  little 
contractor,  and  the  little  machine 
shop  have  been  left  entirely  out  in  the 
cold,"  Mr.  Truman  said  in  a  1941 
Senate  floor  speech.  "The  policy 
seems  to  make  the  big  man  bigger  and 
to  put  the  little  man  completely  out  of 
business." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  "I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  from  70  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  let  have  been 
concentrated  in  an  area  smaller  than 
England." 

In  early  1941,  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  National  Defense 
Program  was  organized,  with  Senator 
Truman  as  its  chairman.  The  Senate 
leadership  did  not  think  the  commit- 
tee would  amount  to  much:  all  except 
one  of  the  six  members  appointed  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Truman  were  junior 
Senators.  Its  initial  budget  was  just 
$15,000. 

But,  as  at  so  many  other  times  in  his 
career,  the  unassuming  Harry  Truman 
was  underestimated. 

On  April  25.  1943.  Richard  Stokes 
wrote  in  the  conservative  Washington 
Star: 

The  committee's  streamlined  efficiency  is 
due  to  compulsion  as  well  as  choice.  It  has  a 
staff  of  only  30.  of  whom  15  are  stenogra- 
phers.  To  examine  a  program  rising  toward 
$300  billions,  it  has  received  aggregate  ap- 
propriations of  $200,000  as  against  $570,000 
lavished  on  the  Dies  Committee.  *  •  * 

The  committee  was  Truman's  own  idea 
and  at  the  beginning  no  one  took  it  serious- 
ly but  himself.  The  powers  that  be  thought 
that  a  bit  of  humoring  was  owed  to  a  faith- 
ful New  Dealer  *  *  *  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  appointment  of  freshman  Senators 
of  small  influence  reflected  the  slight 
esteem  in  which  the  committee  was  first 
held. 


In  Truman's  view,  the  appointment  of 
rookie  Senators  to  the  Committee  did  him  a 
favor.  He  found  himself  associated  with 
youthful,  energetic  and  ambitious  men  who 
in  many  cases  still  had  their  spurs  to  win. 

Truman's  style  as  chairman  was  to 
share  the  credit  for  the  committee's 
successes,  even  to  the  point  of  appoint- 
ing subchairmen  to  examine  various 
aspects  of  the  defense  program:  to 
achieve  bipartisanship  through  com- 
plete unanimity  on  all  committee  re- 
ports; and  to  scrupulously  avoid  sensa- 
tional publicity  or  unfair  accusations 
against  anyone. 

On  its  first  major  investigation  into 
practices  employed  in  the  construction 
of  Army  camps,  the  Truman  commit- 
tee, as  the  press  had  dubbed  it.  saved 
the  taxpayers  $250  million. 

Prom  1941-45,  the  committee  saved 
the  taxpayers  an  estimated  $15  billion. 

Early  on  in  the  process,  the  Nation 
discovered  Harry  Truman.  He  became 
a  national  figure.  Marquis  Childs  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Washing- 
ton bureau  wrote  on  November  2. 
1942,  that  among  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Harry  Truman  had  become 
"one  of  the  most  useful  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  forthright 
of  the  ninety-six. " 

Although  he  had  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  civilians  the  United 
States  had  in  its  service.  Harry 
Trimian,  serving  on  his  last  duty  as  a 
full  colonel  in  the  Field  Artillery  Re- 
serve, went  to  Gen.  George  A.  Mar- 
shall. Army  Chief  of  Staff,  to  offer  his 
service  in  uniform. 

Walter  Hehmeyer,  the  committee 
publicity  man,  told  Truman  biogra- 
pher Jonathan  Daniels  of  the  conver- 
sation Senator  Truman  and  General 
Marshall  had  early  in  the  war.  The 
Senator  did  not  like  the  general's 
answer,  Hehmeyer  recalled.  Hehmeyer 
recounted  the  exchange  as  follows: 

Senator  Trimian.  you've  got  a  big  job  to 
do  right  up  there  at  the  Capitol,  with  your 
Investigating  Committee.  Besides,  Senator, 
this  Is  a  young  man's  war.  We  don't  need 
any  old  stiffs  like  you. 

"I  am  younger  than  you,  General  Mar- 
shall," the  Senator  replied. 

Yes.  but  I'm  a  general  and  you'd  be  only  a 
colonel.  You  stay  right  where  you  are. 

His  hope  of  fighting  in  both  World 
Wars  dashed.  Senator  Truman  contin- 
ued in  his  outstanding  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

In  Daniels'  view. 

Perhaps  the  main  accomplishment  of  the 
committee  was  not  the  fine  result  it  ob- 
tained In  the  war  effort  In  better  organiza- 
tion or  greater  production  in  aluminum  or 
rubber,  steel,  or  planes.  Its  lasting  product 
was  the  example  it  provided  "of  the  results 
that  can  be  obtained  by  making  a  factual  in- 
vestigation with  a  good  staff."  It  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  investigation  by 
a  committee  of  Congress. 

Harry  Truman  once  advised  me  that 
"history  isn't  dead;  history  is  reality." 
All  of  us  who  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  1984  could  learn  some  valuable  les- 
sons in  the  field  of  congressional  over- 
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sight   by   studying 
Truman  committee. 

The  national  reputation  Harry 
Truman  developed  from  the  commit- 
tee's work  for  honesty,  integrity,  fair- 
mindedness,  straightforward  speech, 
and  gritty  determination  was  being 
watched  closely  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  national  expo- 
sure Senator  Truman  was  receiving 
was  this  comment  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  April  16,  1944: 

Inherently  democratic,  congenial  and  af- 
fable, scrupulously  fair  •  •  •  his  activities  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  Investi- 
gating the  Defense  Program  have  won  him 
the  enmity  of  those  he  has  investigated  and 
the  gratitude  of  millions  of  taxpayers  *  •  * 
No  flowing  tie.  no  pomposity,  no  meaning- 
less eloquence;  Just  a  regular  guy  by  any 
standard.  But  the  finest  investment  the  tax- 
payers have  in  Washington  today. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  name  had 
become  well  known  across  America. 
Senator  Truman  resisted  the  coaxing 
of  Democratic  Party  leaders,  who  were 
in  search  of  a  1944  running  mate  for 
F.D.R. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Convention.  Mr.  Truman 
was  sitting  near  the  telephone  in  the 
room  of  National  Conunitteeman 
Robert  E.  Hannegan  of  St.  Louis  when 
the  President  called. 

Mr.  Truman  had  just  told  Hannegan 
that  he  could  not  believe  F.D.R. 
wanted  him  as  a  running  mate.  Haruie- 
gan  held  the  phone  so  that  Mr. 
Truman  and  others  in  the  room  could 
hear  the  President  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  Vice-Presidency  yet. 

According  to  Truman  biographer 
Jonathan  Daniels: 

Hannegan  said,  "No.  He  hasn't  agreed 
yet."  Roosevelt  replied  loud  enough  for 
Truman  to  hear  him.  "Well,  tell  him  if  he 
wants  to  break  up  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  middle  of  a  war.  that's  his  responsibil- 
ity." 

Hannegan  turned  to  Truman.  "Now  what 
do  you  say?" 

"My  God,"  said  Truman. 

After  the  reelection  of  President 
Roosevelt  against  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Harry  Truman  was  to  serve  as 
Vice  President  for  just  82  days  before 
the  President's  death. 

Characteristically,  he  was  humble 
about  assuming  the  Presidency.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  ask  members  of 
the  White  House  press  corps  to  pray 
for  him. 

But,  he  also  knew  that  the  American 
people.  Allied  fighting  men  around  the 
world,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
our  enemies,  had  to  understand  quick- 
ly that  firm  and  capable  hands  were 
guiding  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
Earth. 

To  convey  this  impression,  Harry 
Truman  did  not  have  to  "act  Presiden- 
tial," or  be  photographed  "doing  Presi- 
dential things. "  He  merely  had  to  be 
himself. 


Throughout  his  life,  whether  as  a 
timekeeper  on  a  Missouri  railroad,  as 
an  artillery  officer  leading  his  men  in 
combat,  as  a  county  judge,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, or  President,  Harry  Trtunan  led 
by  example. 

His  strength,  his  vision,  his  dignity, 
naturally  came  through. 

That  is  the  essence  of  leadership. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  was 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  Harry 
Truman  as  President  of  the  United 
States  at  one  of  the  most  crucial  and 
dangerous  periods  in  history. 

I  have  spoken  today  on  the  mark 
Harry  Truman  made  in  this  Chamber 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
achievements  of  one  of  America's 
great  Senators. 

In  his  centennial  year.  I  urge  all  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  study  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  Truman. 
There  is  much  to  learn  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  our  work  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
can  also  promise  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment in  becoming  reacquainted  with 
Harry  Truman,  the  man. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT ON  THE  ROLLINGS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
ferred with  the  minority  leader  on  this 
subject,  and  he  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  respect  to  the  sequence 
of  speakers  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Rollings  amendment  or  after 
debate  on  the  Rollings  amendment 
has  begun,  whether  the  amendment 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate  or  not. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, of  course,  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
is  beloved  on  all  sides. 

Without  any  hesitation,  I  was  happy 
to  clear  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  com- 
mences debate  on  the  HoUings  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Stennis,  be  next  recognized  after 
the  principal  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Hollings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr  Stennis  and  myself,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  accommodation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  TRIP  TO 
MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
finally.  President  Reagan's  trip  to 
mainland  China  has  ended  and.  by 
now.  he  is  on  his  way  home  or,  safely 
again,  home  in  the  White  House. 

If  one  measures  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  establish  a  basis  to  sell  a 
number  of  nuclear  electric  plants  to 
that  country  as  a  success,  then  I  guess 
the  trip  could  be  called  that.  It  may. 
at  least,  be  a  small  start  at  giving  elec- 
tricity to  1  billion  people,  most  of 
whom  do  not  know  what  it  is;  and  it 
can  help  to  prove  that  American  made 
nuclear  reactors  are  safe  and  will 
work,  something  many  American  citi- 
zens are  not  willing  to  admit. 

Another  thing  I  was  grateful  for  was 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
Red  China  to  sell  them  weapons  or 
even  advanced  technology  to  help 
make  them. 

I  believe  the  President  understands 
fully  that  military  aid  to  Communist 
China  would  be  harmful  to  our  nation- 
al interests  because  it  could  threaten 
our  allies  in  Asia,  arouse  increased 
Soviet  military  preparations,  and  drain 
the  United  States  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  financial  re.sources  and  tech- 
nology needed  elsewhere. 

His  attitude  toward  Taiwan,  while 
quite  a  bit  changed.  In  fact,  completely 
changed  from  the  rhetoric  he  used 
during  his  Presidential  campaign,  re- 
mains what  he  put  it  at  a  few  years 
ago,  but.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
soften  just  a  bit  and  allow  Taiwan  to 
buy  some  defensive  aircraft  that  they 
badly  need  should  the  mainland  ever 
attempt  to  take  them  by  force. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  mainland  forces  can  cross  the 
charmel  while  Taiwan  has  a  technolog- 
ical superiority  and,  what  they  need  to 
achieve  this  and  keep  it,  are  a  good 
number  of  our  modem  interceptor  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  rather 
shameful  demonstration  of  Red 
China's  willingness  to  censor  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  President  to  her 
people  should  indicate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  anybody  else  who  does  not 
quite  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  Com- 
munist government,  that  they  do  not 
want  their  people  to  learn,  they  want 
to  keep  from  them  the  words  of  en- 
couragement that  the  President  made 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  an  exemplary 
speech  but.  that  is  the  way  those 
people  operate.  And,  some  day,  I  hope 
our  State  Department  and  our  execu- 
tive branch  will  realize  that  we  are  not 
playing  with  ordinary  people  and, 
when    having    learned    that,    we    can 


begin     to 
wisely. 

We  might  even  realize  that  the  so- 
called  normalization  of  relations  with 
Communist  China  has  caused  the 
United  States  more  problems  than  it 
would  have  faced  had  we  not  played 
the  China  card.  If  Red  China  had  re- 
mained allied  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
political  turmoil  between  the  two  ideo- 
logical competitors  may  have  created 
serious  instability  within  the  Commu- 
nist cam»j. 

Our  economic  and  diplomatic  ties 
with  Red  China  did  not  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  invading  Afghani- 
stan, nor  from  acquiring  basing  rights 
in  Vietnam.  Nor  have  they  slowed 
dowTi  the  growth  of  Soviet  military 
forces. 

Instead  of  playing  the  China  card, 
the  greatest  priority  should  be  given 
to  strengthen  U.S.  relations  with  the 
non-Communist,  private  enterprise  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  which  in- 
cludes the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  MURPHY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  floor  briefly  this 
morning  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  work  that  Ken  Murphy  has 
done  as  staff  director  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Conference. 
There  are  two  accomplishments  of  his 
tenure  which  I  particularly  want  to 
mention. 

First,  before  Ken  came  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence, the  conference  had  established  a 
reputation  for  developing  the  sound- 
est, nonpartisan  material  available  on 
energy  and  environmental  matters. 
However,  during  these  last  3  years,  un- 
usually partisan  issues  have  developed 
involving  environmental  policies,  per- 
sonalities, and  budgets.  Throughout 
this  period,  with  Ken's  hand  at  the 
helm,  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference's  nonpartisan  repu- 
tation has  been  both  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. 

Second,  during  this  same  period,  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  rules  of  the 
other  body,  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  conference  has  been  necessary. 
Under  weaker  leadership,  these 
changes  could  have  disrupted,  and 
even  destroyed,  the  organization. 
Throughout  this  difficult  process, 
however.  Ken's  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative skills  have  made  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Conference 
even  a  stronger  organization. 

He  moves  now  to  the  executive  direc- 
torship of  the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Institute.  Establishing 
this  new  organization  will  be  a  major 
new  personal  and  professional  chal- 
lenge at  which  I  am  confident  Ken 
will  succeed- 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  The  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 


May  1,  im 
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DEATH  OF  ANSEL  ADAMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Ansel  Adams  last  week, 
America  lost  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
servationists and  greatest  artists  in  its 
history.  A  renowned  photographer, 
Ansel  Adams  used  his  incomparable 
artistic  and  photographic  talent  to  im- 
mortalize the  subjects  he  loved  best— 
the  landscapes  of  the  American  West. 

For  half  a  century  his  work  has  been 
a  reminder  to  us  all  of  the  critical 
need  to  preserve  our  most  precious 
natural  resources.  Whenever  conserva- 
tion legislation  was  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress,  Ansel's  pres- 
ence and  his  photographs  would  bear 
eloquent  witness  to  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  issues  at  stake  in 
our  deliberations.  Most  of  all,  he 
taught  us  that  America  the  beautiful 
must  never  be  permitted  to  become 
America  the  exploited. 

Ansel  Adams'  twin  legacies  to  the 
future  are  his  extraordinary  art  and 
his  spirited  commitment  to  conserva- 
tion. He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him  personally,  to  millions  more 
across  America  who  love  the  beauty  of 
this  land,  and  to  anyone  in  any  land 
who  ever  stood  in  awe  before  the  natu- 
ral majesty  of  his  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  and  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Ansel  Adams  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  19841 
Ansel  Adams 

It  was,  finally,  the  light-not  simply  the 
monumental  face  of  the  Half  Dome  at  Yo- 
semite.  or  the  great  fact  of  Mount  McKinley 
itself  looming  over  Wonder  Lake  in  his 
famous  photograph,  but  the  light  that 
Ansel  Adams  saw,  captured  and  presented  to 
the  world  in  thousands  of  magisterial  pho- 
tographs. These  photographs  earned  him 
fame  and  fortune  and,  more  important,  ad- 
miration and  enduring  respect.  He  was  an 
artist  of  the  beautiful,  in  Hawthorne's 
phrase,  and  the  source  of  his  artistry  lies  in 
the  light  (and  the  reverence)  with  which  he 
imbued  the  wild  landscapes  he  so  indefatiga- 
bly  photographed.  The  wonders  of  nature 
may  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  light  is 
there  for  all  to  see;  but  the  essence  of  the 
artist  lies  in  the  vision  that  is  uniquely  his 
own.  Mr.  Adams's  vision  was  luminous. 
Light  emanates— gloriously,  mysteriously— 


from  those  silent,  unpeopled,  unforgettable 
images  of  vsustness  and  wildness. 

There  is  no  art  without  craft,  and  the  me- 
ticulous craftsmanship  of  Ansel  Adams, 
whose  life  was  82  years  long,  died  with  him 
last  Sunday.  But  what  he  saw  and  seized 
and  made  uniquely  his  own— the  single 
moment  of  a  particular  hour  on  one  ordi- 
nary day— is  now  part  of  history,  part  of  the 
record,  part  of  our  legacy  because  he  made 
the  ordinary  extraordinary  and  caught  it  on 
a  simple  piece  of  light-sensitive  paper. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  24. 1984] 
Death  or  an  Artist 
Ansel  Adams,  dead  at  82,  was  the  self-com- 
missioned portrait  photographer  for  the 
western  wilderness  who  did  far  more  than 
help  elevate  photography  from  the  level  of 
hobby  to  the  level  of  high  art.  His  portraits 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  New 
Mexico  wilderness  and  the  rugged  Califor- 
nia coast  are  gifts  of  beauty  second  only  to 
the  real  thing.  But  in  his  later  years  his 
most  important  work  lay  in  doing  all  that 
one  man  could  to  make  sure  that  the  real 
thing  was  not  trampled  in  the  name  of 
progress. 

Adams  left  50.000  photographs  to  be  cher- 
ished, stark  and  fragile  fragments  snatched 
from  reality,  as  disembodied  as  poetry:  he 
came,  in  fact,  to  call  himself  a  'photo-poet." 
His  reputation  was  that  of  a  patient  artist, 
standing  with  his  tripod  for  hours  or  even 
days  waiting  for  the  perfect  light,  the  per- 
fect formation  of  clouds.  Yet  one  of  his 
most  spectacular  photographs,  which  cap- 
tured the  moon  rising  over  Hernandez. 
N.M..  was  a  chance  work  of  art  created  by 
the  side  of  a  road  in  the  panic  of  a  missing 
exposure  meter,  a  balky  tripod,  a  vanishing 
sun  that,  in  the  end.  left  him  15  seconds  to 
compose. 

In  recent  years  he  combined  politics  with 
photography,  a  voice  not  in  the  wilderness 
but  of  the  wilderness,  battling  not  always 
gently  the  encroachment  of  blind  develop- 
ment on  his  favorite  parts  of  the  world— Big 
Sur.  endangered  stretches  of  the  coastline, 
Yosemite  Valley.  One  of  his  last  crusades 
was  against  a  plan  to  fly  sightseers  over  Yo- 
semite. a  plan  he  feared  would  shatter  what 
was  left  of  the  silence  of  the  High  Sierra 
meadows. 

Ansel  Adams  also  leaves  thousands  of 
grateful  students  who  flocked  to  his  home 
in  the  Carmel  Highlands  to  study  in  his 
huge  darkroom  and  to  hike  with  him  into 
the  wilderness.  Some  marveled  at  what  they 
saw  as  the  willingness  of  a  successful  pho- 
tographer to  tell  everything  he  knew,  to 
give  away  his  secrets. 

He  insisted  that  he  had  no  secrets.  In  the 
most  technical  and  mechanical  sense,  that 
may  be  true,  but  a  colleague  who  saw  him  at 
a  reception  in  his  home  overlooking  the 
ocean  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  says  he 
did.  As  the  sun  dipped  toward  the  ocean. 
Adams  scrambled  to  his  huge  picture 
window,  urging  his  guests  to  join  him  to 
watch  the  setting  sun  and  stood  motionless 
and  enthralled  by  an  event  he  had  watched 
for  82  years  without  any  discernible  failure 
of  enthusiasm.  That  was  the  secret. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24.  1984] 
Ansel  Adams.  Photographer  and 
Environmentalist.  Dies  at  82 
(By  Dale  Russakoff ) 
Ansel  Adams,  the  photographer  who  cele- 
brated the  majesty  of  nature  through  pano- 
ramic pictures  of  the  virgin  American  West 
and  a  lifetime  of  environmental  activism. 


died  of  a  heart  ailment  Sunday  at  a  hospital 
near  his  home  in  Carmel.  Calif.  He  was  82. 
Renowned  for  his  twin  commitment  to  art 
and  activism.  Mr.  Adams  worked  at  both 
causes  until  the  end.  He  had  recently  fin- 
ished his  autobiography  and  was  at  work  on 
a  series  of  technical  books  on  photography. 
On  the  day  he  died,  aides  said  he  dictated 
notes  on  his  concern  over  threats  to  the  nat- 
ural environment. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
20th-century  photographers  credited  with 
elevating  his  field  from  a  hobby  to  an  art 
form.  He  took  his  first  snapshot  at  age  14  in 
Yosemite  National  Park  with  a  Kodak 
Brownie  box  camera  and  spent  much  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  capturing  on  film  the  con- 
trasting light,  beauty,  and  power  of  the 
American  wilderness. 

■We  will  remember  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  for  his  vision  of  the  western  land- 
scape." said  John  Szarkowski.  director  of 
the  department  of  photography  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  City. 
■He  understood  that  the  earth  was  not  just 
a  sculpture,  it  was  an  event,  constantly 
changing.  That's  what  he  explained  in  his 
pictures,  which  is  why  they  were  so  moving 
and  why  they  gave  us  another  sense  of  what 
the  world  was  about." 

Szarkowski  and  others  said  it  was  Mr. 
Adam's  creative  energy  and  intensity,  as 
much  as  his  artistic  achievement,  that  dis- 
tinguished him.  Even  in  his  later  years, 
friends  said,  it  took  two.  full-time  darkroom 
assistants  working  in  shifts  to  keep  up  with 
him. 

Mr.  Adams'  heralded  photographs  of 
Kings  Canyon  and  his  personal  lobbying  ef- 
forts as  a  director  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  the 
1930s  helped  persuade  Congress  to  preserve 
the  455.000-acre  wilderness  area  as  a  nation- 
al park. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  wrote  a  letter 
a  day  to  congressmen  and  newspapers  decry- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  environ- 
mental policies,  which  he  once  branded  "the 
Pearl  Harbor  of  our  American  earth. "  He 
often  said  that  only  his  Pacemaker  and  his 
fight  against  Reagan  and  former  Interior 
Secretary  James  G.  Watt  kept  him  alive. 

Last  summer,  after  Mr.  Adams  told  Play- 
boy in  an  interview.  'I  hate  Reagan,"  the 
president  invited  the  photographer-conser- 
vationist to  meet  with  him.  After  a  50- 
minute  session  at  a  Los  Angeles  hotel.  Mr. 
Adams  emerged  to  call  the  president  'sin- 
cerely cordial"  but  unconvincing.  Borrowing 
a  phrase  from  Oscar  Wilde,  he  said  Reagan 
"knows  the  cost  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing." 

"Ansel  believed  everyone  had  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  larger  world,  that  an  artist 
couldn't  just  withdraw."  said  William  A. 
Turnage,  executive  director  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  a  close  friend  and  former 
business  manager  of  Mr.  Adams.  "He 
became  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mentalists of  the  century.  His  work  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  way  Americans 
understand  nature." 

Born  in  San  Francisco  Feb.  20.  1902.  Mr. 
Adams  had  his  first  encounter  with  the  raw 
power  of  nature  at  age  4.  when  the  great 
earthquake  of  1906  hurled  him  into  a  brick 
wall,  leaving  him  with  a  broken  nose  that 
later  became  one  of  his  best-known  trade- 
marks, along  with  his  brushy  white  beard, 
tall  presence  and  Stetson  hat. 

He  embarked  first  on  a  career  as  a  concert 
pianist,  with  photography  as  a  hobby,  but 
committed  himself  full  time  to  the  camera 
and  the  serious  study  of  light,  form  and 
nature  in   1930.   He  dated  this  interest  to 


1915,  when  at  age  13,  he  went  daily  to  see 
the  Armory  Show,  the  revolutionary 
modern  art  exhibit  of  impressionists  and 
surrealists,  at  the  San  Francisco  World's 
Fair. 

Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Yosemite  each 
summer  after  snapping  his  first  picture 
there.  In  1919.  he  joined  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  later  became  caretaker  of  its  Yosemite 
Valley  headquarters.  He  became  an  expert 
mountaineer  in  pursuit  of  pictures  of  the 
vast,  rocky  expanse. 

■The  excitement  of  Yosemite  became 
strong  and  filtered  through  me  into  some 
esthetic  experiences,  which  probably  were 
supported  by  similar  experience  I  was 
having  in  music  study."  Mr.  Adams  recalled 
in  a  1975  interview. 

Mr.  Adams'  early  works  were  impressionis- 
tic and  soft-focus,  but  under  the  influence 
of  photographer  Paul  Strand,  whom  he  met 
in  1930  in  Taos.  N.M..  he  moved  toward  con- 
veying sharp,  stark  details.  In  1932.  he 
joined  Edward  Weston.  Imogen  Cun- 
ningham and  others  to  form  Group  f/64. 
whose  name  refers  to  the  small  lens  opening 
of  a  camera,  symbolizing  the  depth  of  field 
and  sharpness  of  image  that  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  compatriots  sought. 

In  1935,  Mr.  Adams  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  renowned  photographer.  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  with  his  first  technical  manual, 
■Making  a  Photograph."  The  next  year. 
Stieglitz  sponsored  a  one-man  show  of  Mr. 
Adams'  work  titled  "An  American  Place."  at 
his  New  York  City  gallery. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Adams  helped  develop 
the  concept  of  "equivalents."  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  link  between  the  spiritual  ex- 
citement that  a  photographer  feels  about 
his  subject  and  the  image  he  creates  of  it. 
He  said  this  allows  the  spectator  to  create 
his  own  "equivalent." 

Mr.  Adams  also  was  a  proponent  of  the 
concept  of  "visualization."  which  frowns  on 
retouching,  requiring  an  artist  to  see  and 
feel  the  final  print  of  a  picture  before  re- 
leasing the  camera  shutter.  He  developed 
the  breakthrough  "zone  system"  of  film  ex- 
posure to  control  specific  textures  and  con- 
trasts in  each  part  of  a  panoramic  vista. 

A  prolific  writer.  Mr.  Adams  published  a 
series  of  technical  works,  known  as  the 
Basic  Photo  Books,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions of  his  photographs,  of  which  the  most 
famous  include  the  luminous  and  haunting 
'  Moonrise.  Hernandez.  New  Mexico, "  and 
the  mystical  "Monolith,  the  Face  of  Half 
Dome." 

More  than  1  million  copies  of  his  books 
have  been  sold,  and  more  than  5.000  stu- 
dents have  attended  his  workshops.  He  is 
also  well  known  for  "Born  Free  and  Equal. " 
a  photographic  record  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  Americans  interned  at 
the  Manzanar  Relocation  Center  in  Califor- 
nia during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Adams  helped  launch  the  first  depart- 
ment of  photography  as  a  fine  art  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1940.  and  in  1946 
he  founded  the  first  academic  department 
of  photography  at  what  was  then  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  Arts. 

On  Sunday.  Swiss  pianist  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy  performed  at  Mr.  Adams'  home  over- 
looking the  spectacular  Big  Sur  coastline  in 
a  private  concert  scheduled  months  earlier. 
He  then  visited  Mr.  Adams  at  Monterey's 
Community  Hospital,  where  the  photogra- 
pher had  been  confined  since  Friday,  and 
gave  his  friend  a  tape  of  his  latest  recording 
of  Brahms. 

Mr.  Adams  spent  the  day  reading  news- 
papers and  a  mystery  book,  dictating  his 
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"You   should   see    him    lobby,"    said    his     graphs,    one    can    almost    feel    him    there     Art  in  New  York  in  1979.  That  same  year  he 
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thoughts  on  photography  and  conservation 
into  his  tape  recorder  and  listening  to  Ash- 
kenazy's  tape  on  his  Walk-Man.  said  Mary 
Alinder.  Mr.  Adams'  chief  assistant  and 
editor  of  his  autobiography. 

"He  was  Ansel  right  to  ti.e  end."  Alinder 
said. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  56  years,  the 
former  Virginia  Best,  of  Carmel:  a  daughter. 
Anne  Helms,  and  a  son.  Dr.  Michael  Adams. 

Memories  or  A.A.:  Dining  on  Appetizers 
AND  Driving  the  Caddy 
<By  Tom  Zito) 
Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
known  Ansel  Adams  will  hardly  remember 
him  for  his  photographs,  as  monumental  as 
they  were.  That's  just  it;  the  photos  were 
monumental  and  A.A..  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known,  wasn't.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  the  world  to  admit  absolute  bafflement 
over  why  his  pictures  had  become  so  pricey 
and,  beyond  all  that,  he  was  hardly  the  sort 
who  liked  to  sit  around  and  talk  photogra- 
phy. Unlike  most  pieople  who  have  become 
famous  for  some  body  of  work,  A. A.  was  well 
aware  that  his  life  was  not  defined  by  his 
work. 

I  first  met  A. A.  some  10  or  15  years  ago. 
The  occasion  was  an  exhibition  of  his  pho- 
tographs at  the  Corcoran,  and  I.  the  young 
reporter,  had  been  assigned  to  interview 
him.  I  was  immediately  struck  by  his  joviali- 
ty: he  dressed  in  a  Stetson  and  string  tie.  he 
loved  to  laugh,  there  was  always  a  mischie- 
vous twinkle  in  his  eye,  amd  he  was  quite 
able  to  drink  me  under  the  table.  I  recall 
him  interrupting  me  after  about  five  min- 
utes of  conversation  and  .saying.  "Please 
don't  call  me  Mr.  Adams:  it  makes  me  feel 
old  and  I  don't. " 

Generally  in  journalism,  interviews  are 
completed  and  all  contact  is  lost  with  the 
subject— hardly  the  case  with  A.A.  He  called 
me  the  day  after  my  interview  had  run  and 
invited  me  to  dinner.  He  had  five  appetizers, 
which  was  always  his  favorite  way  to  dine 
out.  drank  several  vodkas  and  regaled  me 
w^ith  tales  about  getting  his  nose  broken  in 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  hauling  dead 
bodies  down  from  the  High  Sierras  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  and  convincing  his  father  to 
let  him  take  a  year  off  during  grammer 
school,  so  he  could  attend  the  Centenary 
Exhibition.  I  think  we  spent  not  one 
moment  talking  about  photography. 

He  told  me  he  liked  me.  The  great  differ- 
ence with  A.A.  was  that  he  meant  it.  He  and 
his  wife  Virginia  would  regularly  invite  me 
out  to  visit  them  in  Carmel.  The  house  was 
big  and  warm  and  modem,  and  sat  up  on  a 
point  overlooking  the  Pacific  where  each 
spring  the  whales  would  migrate  past.  A.A. 
would  sit  there  and  look  at  the  whales,  or 
hop  into  his  white  Cadillac  and  drive  over  to 
Point  Lobos  to  take  a  little  constitutional. 

He  was  a  real  technology  junkie;  he  said 
he  liked  the  Caddy  because  it  dimmed  its 
own  high  beams,  turned  on  the  interior 
lights  when  your  hand  touched  the  outside 
door  handle  and  had  a  little  onboard  com- 
puter that  told  you  how  many  miles  you 
could  go  before  you  needed  to  stop  for  gas. 
He  said  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  being  a 
senior  citizen  was  that  he  got  into  parks  like 
Point  Lobos  for  free. 

He'd  park  the  Caddy  and  wander  around 
the  wooded  hUls  of  Point  Lobos.  The  place 
was  always  full  of  people  lugging  around 
view  cameras,  and  A.A.  would  jokingly  go  up 
to  them  suid  say,  "Haven't  you  heard  about 
35  millimeters?"  You  could  see  their  faces 
get  bent  out  of  shape.  They  suspected  that 
this    was    the    great    Ansel    Adams,    who 


worked  only  with  view  cameras,  but  they 
were  too  embarrassed  to  ask  and  so  they'd 
Just  stare  and  wonder  and  A.A.  would  trot 
off  over  the  hill  and  laugh. 

Several  years  later  I  was  to  write  a  long, 
detailed  piece  about  A.A.,  for  which  I  went 
out  to  Carmel  and  was  given  complete  run 
of  the  house.  A.A.  and  Virginia  opened  up 
closets  and  drawers  and  said.  "Well,  if  you 
really  want  to  do  this  you'd  better  go 
through  this  stuff.  Don't  be  bashful.  '  I  had 
never  had  a  subject  provide  such  access.  I 
remember  quizzing  A.A.  about  his  seeming 
abandonment  of  privacy,  and  he  said,  "I'm 
75  years  old;  why  would  I  want  to  hide  any- 
thing?" 

He  always  seemed  to  display  this  sort  of 
elfin,  child-like  quality:  a  blending  of  the 
absolutely  forthright  and  the  sublimely  hu- 
morous. A  few  years  back  when  he  was 
making  an  official  portrait  of  Jimmy 
Carter— for  which  he  used  his  Horsemann 
view  camera— he  said.  "We're  putting  the 
Carter  before  the  Horsemann." 

There  were  some  wonderful  times  at  the 
house  in  Carmel.  You  were  never  quite  sure 
who  would  show  up  for  dinner.  One  night 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  came  by  and  she  and  A.A. 
went  back  and  forth  about  who  was  the 
better  mountain  climber.  Sometimes  at 
night  A.A.  would  sit  down  at  the  piano  and 
play;  he'd  studied  as  a  boy  to  be  a  concert 
pianist  but  abandoned  all  that  for  the 
camera.  Later  his  hands  became  withered  by 
arthritis  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  play, 
but  if  you  goaded  him  enough  he'd  eventu- 
ally sit  down  and  the  touch  and  the  ear 
were  still  absolutely  there.  He'd  always 
finish  up  with  a  piece  he  had  composed  for 
left  hand  and  orange,  that  involved  rolling 
an  orange  around  the  treble  keys  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  melody. 

A.A.  transposed  some  of  his  alacrity  at  the 
piano  to  another  keyboard,  that  of  his  IBM 
Displaywriter.  a  word  processor  that  he 
would  sit  at  for  hours  each  day  and  bat  out 
chapter  and  verse  for  an  autobiography  he 
was  well  into.  Most  recently  he  had  been  an- 
ticipating a  visit  from  Steve  Jobs,  the  young 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Apple  Computer. 
Jobs  was  scheduled  to  bring  A.A.  one  of 
Apple's  new  Macintosh  computers,  which 
had  captivated  A.A.s  interest  because  of  its 
remarkable  ability  to  create  graphics.  You 
knew  that  A.A.  probably  wanted  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  get  a  black  and  white 
image  up  on  the  screen  and  then  fiddle 
around  with  it. 

He  was  always  fascinated  with  this  sort  of 
technological  wizardry.  He  did  some  of  the 
very  early  testing  of  Polaroid  film  (Ed  Land 
was  an  old  friend  of  his),  and  also  made 
some  fascinating  home  movies  with  the  Po- 
lavision  system.  The  first  time  I  met  him 
he'd  just  gotten  ahold  of  one  of  Kodak's 
new  Instamatic  cameras,  and  he  was  snap- 
ping away  with  wild  abandon,  just  like  the 
kid  he  really  was. 

Years  later,  when  I  finally  took  him  up  on 
his  invitation  to  visit  the  photography 
workshop  he  conducted  each  year  in  Yosem- 
ite.  he  was  fooling  around  with  an  SX-70. 
Here  were  all  these  students  trying  to  learn 
the  intricacies  of  the  view  camera  and  the 
zone  system  and  there  was  A.A.  firing  away 
with  his  Polaroid.  He  stuck  me  in  front  of 
Half  Dome  and  made  a  little  snapshot. 
Then  he  handed  it  to  me  and  said,  "Hang  on 
to  this;  with  the  way  the  prices  of  my  pic- 
tures are  going  this  will  be  worth  $1,000 
soon."  And  he  laughed. 

I  saw  A.A.  in  Virginia  very  recently  and  he 
seemed  well  and  happy.  He  said  he  had  been 
working  on  two  major  projects.  One  had 


been  to  get  rid  of  James  Watt,  and  he  was 
quite  pleased  with  that  endeavor. 

The  other  one  is  beyond  A.A.  now.  Several 
months  back  he  had  gotten  a  call  from 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  had  requested  an  audi- 
ence. It  seemed  that  the  president  was 
pretty  tired  of  A.A.s  verbal  assault  in  the 
press,  and  wanted  to  know  why  A.A.  was  so 
critical  of  him.  So  the  octogenarian  went  to 
visit  the  septuagenarian  in  some  California 
hotel  room,  and  basically  told  him  that  he 
just  didn't  like  his  politics. 

"It  was  like  I  was  dealing  with  somebody 
who  had  just  landed  from  Mars,  "  A.A.  said. 
"So  now  I've  got  to  put  my  energy  into  get- 
ting a  different  president  elected." 

He  was  always  ready  for  a  battle.  And 
always  willing  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  And 
he  will  be  missed  long  after  the  last  of  his 
prints  have  faded  away— except  that  he 
made  such  damned  good  ones  that  some  of 
them  will  probably  last  forever. 

Master  of  the  Camera.  Poet  of  the 
Landscape,  Protector  of  the  Wild 

(By  Paul  Richard) 

At  photography-and  politics— Ansel 
Adams  was  a  master. 

When  Adams  came  to  Washington,  as  he 
often  did.  Adams  would  dress  up  like  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.  He'd  wear  a 
string  tie  and  a  Stetson.  He'd  scratch  his 
grizzled  beard,  grin  his  impish  grin,  snap  his 
red  suspenders— and  go  about  his  business 
with  implacable  intensity.  Adams  had  two 
missions  here.  One  was  selling  photographs. 
The  other  was  pressuring  politicians  into 
helping  him  preserve  the  wild  landscapes 
that  he  loved. 

At  both  of  his  two  missions,  Adams,  82— 
whose  heart  gave  out  on  Sunday  night— was 
enormously  successful.  He  was  the  grand 
old  man  of  the  environmental  movement. 
His  photographs  appear  in  nearly  a  million 
books.  He  had  countless  exhibitions  and 
honors.  He  was  the  best  loved  and  best 
known  of  American  photographers. 

Adams  was  in  some  ways  a  19th-century 
artist  who  flourished  in  the  20th.  The  tech- 
nically impeccable,  usually  unpeopled,  pho- 
tographs that  brought  him  fame  blend  two 
different  traditions  of  American  landscape 
art.  one  factual,  one  fanciful. 

Adams  was  not  the  first  good  artist  to  go 
into  the  mountains.  The  western  landscapes 
he  portrayed  had  been  portrayed  in  previ- 
ous century  by  photographers  and  painters. 
The  painters  leaned  toward  poetry,  the  pho- 
tographers toward  prose.  They  taught  him 
different  things. 

"Not  everybody  trusts  paintings, "  said 
Adams,  "but  people  believe  photographs." 

His  photographs  are  believable  in  part  be- 
cause their  details  seem  absolutely  right. 
When  he  shows  a  still-young  aspen  tree 
growing  in  New  Mexico,  one  can  take  a  mag- 
nifymg  glass  and  study  ever  leaf.  When  he 
shows  a  field  of  stones,  one  can  see  the  tex- 
ture of  every  rounded  rock. 

Adams  as  a  lobbyist  was  comparably  effec- 
tive. His  pictures  of  California's  Kings 
Canyon,  hand-carried  to  Washington  in  the 
1930s,  helped  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
455,000-acre  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
Adams,  a  Sierra  Club  director  from  1936  to 
1970.  worked  over  every  president  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
made  phone  calls,  he  wrote  letters.  When 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  was  in  office, 
Adams  would  dash  off  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint—to newspapers  and  congressmen— 
almost  every  day. 
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"You  should  see  him  lobby."  said  his 
friend  Bill  Tumage  in  1979,  After  seven 
years  as  Adams's  business  manager,  Tur- 
nage  had  become  the  head  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society.  When  Adams  came  to  Wash- 
ington, they  would  work  the  Hill  together. 

"We  run  this  Abbott  and  Costello  act," 
said  Tumage.  "I  let  Ansel  start.  He  speaks 
about  the  spirit,  then  I  hit  them  with  the 
details." 

Adams  the  photographer  took  a  similar 
approach.  The  majesty  of  landscape,  and  its 
minutiae,  too— the  spirit  and  the  details- 
dance  together  beautifully  in  his  finest 
works  of  art. 

He  was  a  masterful  technician.  He  invent- 
ed the  "zone  system"  of  exposure,  he  taught 
5.000  students,  and  his  printing  sets  a  stand- 
ard that  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  When. 
in  1932.  Adams.  Edward  Weston.  Imogen 
Cunningham  and  Willard  Van  Dyke  began 
to  work  together,  they  called  themselves 
"Group  f64, "  in  honor  of  the  smallest  lens 
opening  then  available.  They  liked  f64  be- 
cause it  offered  the  greatest  depth  of  field 
and  the  sharpest  possible  focus.  "A  lot  of 
younger  American  photographers.'"  observes 
John  Szarkowski  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  "have  no  clue  about  how  much  they've 
been  influenced  by  Ansel's  rigorous  sense  of 
obligation  to  using  the  machine  well." 

The  scientist  in  Adams  insisted  on  the  pre- 
cise replication  of  the  smallest  detail.  But 
he  was  a  poet.  too. 

"Ansel  Adams  was  complaining  about  the 
clouds  when  I  first  met  him,"  wrote  David 
Brower,  then  director  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
"They  weren't  yet  what  they  ought  to  be, 
but  he  thought  they  would  get  better." 

The  early  western  photographers  took 
nature  as  they  found  it.  C.L.  Weed.  C.E. 
Watkins,  E.J.  Muybridge  and  their  col- 
leagues were  rock-hard  men  who  left  us 
rock-hard  pictures.  They  cared  little  for  the 
arty.  They  were  scientists,  explorers.  They 
rode  mules  to  Yosemite.  Their  cameras  were 
cumbersome,  their  lenses  were  handground. 
they  hauled  carboys  of  acid  and  fragile  glass 
plates  up  the  rocky  slopes.  They  did  not 
sleep  in  lodges,  but  outside,  on  the  ground. 
Their  pictures  call  to  mind  the  pictures  the 
first  astronauts  took  from  outer  space.  They 
brought  back  to  the  cities  accurate,  convinc- 
ing Images  of  marvels  rarely  glimpsed 
before. 

Bierstadt  and  Moran  and  other  19th-cen- 
tury painters  of  the  mountains  cared  less 
for  reportage  than  they  did  for  drama. 
Their  pictures  feel  like  operas.  In  the  wilds 
they  made  sketches  that  were  relatively 
straightforward.  But  when  they  returned  to 
New  York,  to  their  studios,  they  pulled  out 
all  the  stops.  Their  lakes  are  just  a  bit  too 
clear,  their  peaks  a  bit  too  high.  They  liked 
to  dress  their  mountains  with  waterfalls  and 
rainbows,  sunsets,  stormy  clouds,  little  bears 
and  deer.  Their  pictures  aren't  believable. 
They  are  too  gaudy,  too  romantic. 

Like  Bierstadt.  like  Moran.  Adams  often 
stretched  the  truth  a  bit.  He  wasn't  always  a 
"straight"  photographer.  He  once  admitted 
that  he  dodged  the  crosses  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  "Moonrise,  Hernandez.  New 
Mexico."  his  most  famous  image,  to  make 
them  just  a  bit  lighter  and  more  ghostly. 

As  a  young  man  in  California.  Adams 
studied  to  be  a  pianist.  The  day  he  died,  his 
ftunily  and  friends  gathered  in  his  Carmel, 
Calif.,  home  to  hear  a  recital  by  his  favorite 
pianist,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy.  When  he 
talked  about  the  aims  that  guided  him  in 
art,  Adams  often  spoke  of  seeking  "spiritual 
resonance,  as  moving  and  profound  as  great 
music."  When  one  looks  at  Adams'  photo- 


graphs, one  can  almost  feel  him  there 
behind  the  camera,  a  maestro  in  control, 
conducting  all  those  boiling  clouds  and 
those  shafts  of  sunlight  that  seem  to  shoot, 
on  cue,  through  the  stormy  clouds. 

"Purism,  in  the  sense  of  rigid  abstention 
from  any  control,  is  ridiculous,"  he  wrote. 
"A  great  photograph  is  a  full  expression  of 
what  one  feels  about  what  is  being  photo- 
graphed in  the  deepest  sense,  and  is,  there- 
by, a  true  expression  of  what  one  feels 
about  life  in  its  entirety." 

Washington's  Harry  Lunn.  the  dealer  who 
helped  make  Adams  rich,  used  to  say, 
"there  are  two  markets  for  photography- 
there  is  one  for  Ansel  Adams,  and  one  for 
everybody  else." 

A  single  print  of  "Moonrise"  sold  recently 
for  $71,500.  It  wasn't  a  unique  object;  its 
edition  had  been  "limited"  to  942.  Suppose 
each  "Moonrise"  print  is  worth  that  much. 
That  means  that  the  artist,  with  one  click  of 
his  shutter  in  1941,  had  made  a  golden 
goose  whose  golden  eggs  today  have  a  com- 
bined market  value  of  more  than  $67  mil- 
lion. 

The  most  popular  American  artists- 
Norman  Rockwell,  Andrew  Wyeth,  and 
Adams,  too— tend  to  lend  their  art  a  quality 
of  almost  shameless  emotional  exaggera- 
tion. Most  of  Wyeth's  pictures  are  a  bit  too 
morbid,  most  of  Rockwell's  too  goody-goody. 
Szarkowski  writes  that  "the  natural  world." 
as  seen  by  Adams,  "is  infinitely  varied  in 
aspect  .  .  .  :  its  grand  vistas  and  its  micro- 
cosms are  never  twice  the  same  .  .  .  ;  the 
landscape  is  not  only  a  place,  but  an  event." 

Still,  something  in  his  pictures  suggests  a 
benign  propaganda.  No  tin  cans  mar  his 
landscapes.  His  elegant,  authoritative,  per- 
fectly made  prints  show  us  what  we  wish 
the  world  outside  to  be.  He  was  a  true  be- 
liever. His  mission  was  to  awe. 

One  great  photographer.  Paul  Strand, 
helped  show  Ansel  Adams  the  path  that  led 
to  art.  Another.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  gave 
Adams  his  first  one-man  show  46  years  ago. 

"It  is  all  very  beautiful  and  magical  here,"' 
Adams  wrote  Stieglitz  from  New  Mexico 
many  years  ago.  What  he  said  of  that  land- 
scape could  describe  the  viewer's  experience 
of  Ansel  Adam's  art: 

"The  skies  and  land  are  so  enormous  and 
the  detail  so  precise  and  exquisite  that 
wherever  you  are  you  are  isolated  in  a  glow- 
ing world  between  the  macro  and  the 
micro— where  everything  is  sidewise  under 
you  and  over  you,  and  the  clocks  stopped 
long  ago." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24.  1984] 

Ansel  Adams  Dies  at  82;  Photographed  the 

West 

(By  John  Russell) 

Ansel  Adams,  whose  majestic  black-and- 
white  landscapes  of  the  American  West  and 
whose  devotion  to  clarity  and  precision 
made  him  probably  the  best-known  photog- 
rapher in  the  United  States,  died  of  heart 
disease  Sunday  night  at  Community  Hospi- 
tal of  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  near  his 
home  in  Carmel.  Calif.  He  was  82  years  old. 

In  a  career  that  spanned  more  than  50 
years,  Mr.  Adams  combined  a  passion  for 
natural  landscape,  meticulous  craftsman- 
ship as  a  printmaker  and  a  missionary's  zeal 
for  his  medium  to  become  the  most  widely 
exhibited  and  recognized  photographer  of 
his  generation. 

His  photographs  have  been  published  in 
more  than  35  books  and  portfolios,  and  they 
have  been  seen  in  hundreds  of  exhibitions, 
including  a  one-man  show.  "Ansel  Adams 
and  the  West. "  at  the  Museum  of  Modem 


Art  in  New  York  in  1979.  That  same  year  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  cover  story  in  Time 
magazine,  and  in  1980  he  received  the  Medal 
of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian 
honor. 

In  addition  to  being  acclaimed  for  his  dra- 
matic landscapes  of  the  American  West,  he 
was  held  In  esteem  for  his  contributions  to 
photographic  technology  and  to  the  recog- 
nition of  photography  as  an  ari  form. 

Though  trained  as  a  concert  pianist.  Mr. 
Adams  decided  in  1930  that  his  true  voca- 
tion was  photography.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  accomplished  enough  to  be  given  a  one- 
man  show  at  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Museum 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  same  year  he 
joined  Edward  Weston  and  Imogen  Cun- 
ningham in  forming  the  short-lived  "Group 
f/64." 

In  the  words,  of  Mr.  Adams's  friend  Wal- 
lace Stegner.  the  founding  of  this  group  was 
a  benchmark  in  the  establishment  of  pho- 
tography as  a  distinct  and  legitimate  art 
form  that  would  be  "not  a  substitute  brush, 
but  a  way  of  seeing." 

Prom  that  point  onward.  Mr.  Adams  rap- 
idly became  famous  not  only  as  a  photo- 
grapher but  also  as  critic,  teacher,  publisher 
of  portfolios,  co-founder  of  the  department 
of  photography  at  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  longtime  consultant  to  the  Polaroid 
Corporation  and  spokesman  for  a  heroic 
and  yet  plainspoken  approach  to  photogra- 
phy. 

BOOK  CONSECRATED  REPUTATION 

The  publication  by  the  New  York  Graphic 
Society  in  1975  of  his  book  "Ansel  Adams: 
Images  1923-1974"  consecrated  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  photographer  whose  work  ap- 
pealed to  the  widest  possible  public  for  its 
evocation  of  an  American  scene  that  was 
still  without  blemish. 

Ansel  Adams  was  bom  In  San  Francisco 
on  Feb.  20.  1902.  of  New  England  descent. 
The  next  year,  his  parents  moved  to  a  house 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  where  he 
formed  his  life-long  taste  for  a  spectacular 
natural  scene. 

In  1916,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  he  made  his  first  photographs  with 
a  box  Brownie.  Yosemite  had  so  fired  his 
imagination  that  for  four  summers  running 
he  took  a  job  as  caretaker  for  a  lodge  owned 
by  the  Sierra  Club,  of  which  he  was  later  to 
be  a  director  for  37  years. 

In  1927,  while  earning  his  living  as  a  pro- 
fessional musician.  Mr.  Adams  acquired  a 
patron  in  San  Francisco  by  the  name  of 
Albert  Bender.  Mr.  Bender  took  him  to 
Taos,  N.M..  where,  during  visits  over  the 
next  few  years,  he  made  friends  with  Robin- 
son Jeffers,  John  Marin  and  Georgia 
O'Keeffe.  As  his  biographer.  Nancy  New- 
hall,  said  later,  "Taos  was  his  Paris  and  his 
Rome  "  His  first  book.  "Taos  Pueblo."  with 
a  text  by  Mary  Astin,  came  out  in  1930. 

Precision  and  sharp  focus  were  fundamen- 
tal to  good  photography,  as  Mr.  Adams  saw 
it.  and  as  a  bom  teacher  he  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  make  his  views  felt.  He  wrote 
for  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  he  published  a 
series  of  books  on  the  basics  of  photogra- 
phy, he  ran  workshops  and  seminars  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  he  taught  and  lectured  at 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  colleges  all 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  he  published 
his  work  in  portfolio  form. 

As  his  reputation  grew,  he  was  encouraged 
to  travel  throughout  the  United  States  in 
order  to  bring  his  characteristic  clarity  and 
his  sense  of  unforced  grandeur  to  studies  of 
national  parks  and  remote  places  of  every 
kind. 
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In  the  1930's  he  made  extended  trips  with 
his  fellow  photographer  Mr.  Weston  to  the 
High  Sierra,  and  with  O'Keeffe  and  David 
McAlpin  to  the  Southwest.  In  1933,  he  met 
Alfred  Stieglitz.  and  in  1936  Stieglitz  gave 
Mr.  Adams  a  one-man  show  at  his  New  York 
City  gallery,  'An  American  Place."  This  was 
the  first  one-man  show  of  photography  that 
Stieglitz  had  put  on  since  Paul  Strand  was 
similarly  honored  two  decades  earlier. 

DIRECTED  A  PAGEANT 

In  1940,  Mr.  Adams  directed  "A  Pageant 
of  Photography"  as  part  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  and  took 
part  with  Mr.  Weston  and  Dorothea  Lange 
in  a  photographic  forum  organized  by  U.S. 
Camera  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Also  in 
1940.  he  helped  Beaumont  Newhall  and  Mr. 
McAlpin  to  found  the  department  of  pho- 
tography at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he 
became  a  consultant  to  the  Armed  Services. 
But,  ever-sensitive  to  the  plight  of  minority 
groups,  he  published  in  1944  "Born  Free 
and  Equal,"  a  photographic  survey  of  a  Cali- 
fornia camp  in  which  Japanese-Americans 
were  interned  at  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Japan. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Adams  three  times  re- 
ceived Guggenheim  Fellowships,  which  en- 
abled him  to  record  national  parks  and 
monuments  in  Alaska.  Hawaii  and  else- 
where. In  many  writings  in  the  postwar 
period,  he  stressed  the  importance  of  vision, 
as  distinct  from  gadgetry.  'A  picture,"  he 
liked  to  say,  "is  only  a  collection  of  bright- 
nesses," and,  he  would  add,  'There  is  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  brilliant  image  of  a  fuzzy 
concept." 

FELLOW  OF  AMERICAN  ACADEMY 

Films  about  Mr.  Adams  and  his  w'ork  were 
directed  by  David  Myers  in  1957  and  by 
Robert  Katz  in  1959.  In  1964.  Mrs.  Newhall 
published  a  study  of  him  'called  "The  Elo- 
quent Light,"  after  the  1963  show  of  that 
name  that  Mr.  Adams  had  just  had  at  the 
de  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco).  In 
1967  he  and  Mrs.  Newhall  published  a  book 
called  "Fiat  Lux,"  to  mark  the  centenary  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  in  1974  he 
was  honored  by  a  retrospective  exhibition  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Adams  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  in  1970  he  was  made  a  Chubb 
Fellow  at  Yale  University.  He  received  hon- 
orary doctorates  from  Occidental  College, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  Yale 
University. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Adams  married  Virginia  Best. 
After  many  years  in  Yosemite,  the  Adamses 
moved  in  1962  to  Carmel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife:  two  children. 
Dr.  Michael  Adams  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
Anne  Adams  Helms  of  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
and  five  grandchildren.  F^ineral  services  will 
be  private. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  25,  19841 

Adams:  His  Legacy  Endures 

(By  Gene  Thornton) 

The  brilliant  clarity  of  Ansel  Adams's 
photographs— and  especially  the  Western 
landscapes  in  black  and  white  for  which  he 
is  best  known  and  most  loved— is  no  acci- 
dent. It  is  partly  the  result  of  a  deep  love  of 
nature  and  a  good  eye,  plus  the  natural  dry- 
ness and  clarity  of  the  Western  air. 

But  it  is  also  the  result  of  a  technical  pro- 
cedure that  Adams,  the  master  photogra- 
pher who  died  Sunday  at  the  age  of  82.  de- 
veloped, refined  and  codified  in  a  series  of 
Instruction    books   and    technical    manuals. 


These  began  in  1935  with  the  publication  of 
"Making  a  Photograph."  and  continued  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  most  recent  how-to 
book.  "Examples,  the  Making  of  40  Photo- 
graphs." was  published  in  1983  by  the  New- 
York  Graphic  Society. 

At  the  heart  of  this  procedure  is  the  prac- 
tice of  previsualization.  This  means  plan- 
ning the  photograph  in  advance  of  making 
the  exposure,  carefully  studying  the  image 
in  the  camera's  viewfinder  or  on  the 
groundglass  screen  and  making  sure  that 
every  element  of  the  picture— lighting,  com- 
position, focus  and  pose— is  the  way  the 
photographer  wants  it  before  making  the 
exposure.  The  result  should  be  a  picture 
that  can  be  printed  straight  from  the  nega- 
tive without  any  need  for  retouching  or 
other  manipulation  of  negative  or  print. 

This  type  of  "straight"  or  "pure  "  photog- 
raphy is  the  norm  today  among  serious 
amateurs  and  art  photographers,  so  much 
so  that  it  may  seem  odd  to  include  it  among 
the  characteristics  of  Adams's  technique. 
But  it  was  not  yet  the  norm  when  Adams 
was  starting  out  as  a  photographer  in  the 
1920's.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  for 
artistically  ambitious  "Pictorialist"  photog- 
raphers to  retough  the  photographic  image 
extensively  to  make  it  look  more  like  a 
painting,  a  drawing  or  a  print.  The  unassist- 
ed camera  was  not  believed  to  give  its  opera- 
tor enough  control  over  the  picture  to  digni- 
fy the  results  with  the  name  of  art. 

abandonded  pictorial  approach 

Adams  did  not  invent  the  idea  of  straight 
or  pure  photography.  An  early  and  eloquent 
spokesman  was  the  critic  Sadakichi  Hart- 
mann,  in  his  review  of  the  1904  Photo-Seces- 
sion exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  early  practioners  included 
the  photographers  Paul  Strand,  Alfred 
Stieglitz  and  Edward  Weston.  However, 
after  a  meeting  with  Strand  in  1930,  Adams 
abandoned  his  earlier,  more  Pictorial  ap- 
proach in  favor  of  straight  photography  and 
became  its  most  eloquent  spokesman  and 
exponent. 

He  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Al- 
though the  straight  photographers  rejected 
the  Pictorialist  practice  of  darkroom  manip- 
ulation, they  did  not  reject  the  Pictorialist 
claim  that  photography  was  art.  On  the 
contrary,  they  claimed  that  "pure"  photog- 
raphy, the  type  they  practiced,  was  more  ar- 
tistic than  the  type  practiced  by  the  Pictor- 
ialists.  However,  straight  photographers 
had  less  control  over  their  final  results  than 
Pictorialists.  since  they  had  restricted  them- 
selves to  purely  photographic  means,  and 
this  left  them  open  to  Pictorialist  charges  of 
not  being  real  artists. 

It  was  in  part  to  meet  this  objection  that 
Ansel  Adams  developed  the  celebrated  Zone 
System  of  photography,  a  method  that  he 
and  such  successors  as  Minor  While  and 
Fred  Picker  have  written  about  and  taught 
in  workshops  all  over  the  country  and 
abroad.  The  aim  of  the  Zone  System  is  to 
give  the  photographer  the  maximum  con- 
trol over  his  pictures  making  consistent 
with  a  purely  photographic  technique. 

HOW  PICTURE  will  TRANSLATE 

Adams  began  by  dividing  the  darks  and 
lights  of  the  photographic  print  into  10  dis- 
tinct shades  or  zones,  ranging  from  pure 
black  (Zone  0)  to  pure  white  (Zone  IX).  Be- 
tween are  eight  graduated  shades  of  gray- 
Zone  V,  the  middle  tone,  being  the  one  that 
seems  closest  to  halfway  between  dark  and 
light,  and  Zone  VI,  the  next  lightest  tone, 
being  the  tone  of  human  skin  under  good 
light.  By  learning  to  see  his  subject  in  this 


scale  of  grays,  the  photographer  can  "previ- 
sualize"  not  only  the  subject  matter  and 
composition  of  his  picture  but  also  how  it 
will  translate  into  the  darks  and  lights  of  a 
photographic  print. 

Adams  used  a  photoelectric  exposure 
meter  to  measure  the  brightness  of  the 
parts  of  a  scene  he  was  photographing, 
Beaumont  Newhall  explained  in  his  classic 
"History  of  Photography."  These  calibra- 
tions were  then  correlated  with  exposure 
and  development  to  enable  the  photogra- 
pher to  achieve  in  the  final  print  the  entire 
gamut  of  values  he  had  previsualized. 

"The  control  is  comparable  to  that  which 
a  musician  has  over  his  instrument,"  Mr. 
Newhall  wrote.  "Guesswork  is  eliminated, 
and  the  photographer  can  concentrate  on 
esthetic  problems,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  results  will  not  only  be  of  technical 
excellence,  but  will  embody  his  subjective 
interpretation  of  the  scene." 

This  kind  of  planning  of  a  picture  can  be 
done  better  with  a  camera  that  has  a  large 
viewing  screen  showing  the  image  in  consid- 
erable detail.  It  is  also  better  suited  to  mo- 
tionless subjects,  such  as  landscapes,  still 
lifes  and  portraits,  rather  than  to  action 
shots.  Long  practice,  however,  enabled 
Adams  to  work  rapidly  when  necessary,  and 
perhaps  his  most  famous  picture.  "Moon- 
light: Hernandez.  N.M.."  was  seen,  conceived 
and  shot  in  a  brief  moment  before  the  moon 
went  behind  a  cloud. 

Ashes  Over  Mountain 
Monterey.  Calif.,  April  24.— The  Adams 
family  said  it  expects  to  scatter  the  photog- 
rapher's ashes  over  a  mountain  long  known 
informally  as  Mount  Ansel  Adams  in  Yo- 
semite National  Park. 

"We  will  probably  scatter  the  ashes  on 
Mount  Ansel  Adams  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,"  said  Ann  Helms,  Adams's  daughter. 
The  mountain  has  been  called  that  unoffi- 
cially for  years,  but  you  can't  name  a  moun- 
tain after  a  living  person." 

Lisa  Dapprich,  a  public  affairs  officer  at 
Yosemite  National  Park,  said  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  allow  the  ashes  to 
be  scattered  on  the  mountain.  She  said  the 
mountain  "will  probably"  be  named  after 
Adams,  a  proce.ss  that  takes  five  years. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  24.  1984] 

Ansel  Adams,  Artist  With  a  Camera,  Dies 

(By  Burt  A.  Folkart) 

Ansel  Adams,  whose  camera  celebrated 
nature's  wonders  and  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  perpetuating  the  purity  of  its  cre- 
ations, has  died. 

Death  came  late  Sunday  at  age  82  in  Com- 
munity Hospital  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
near  Big  Sur.  where  he  had  lived,  photo- 
graphed and  battled  for  his  beloved  environ- 
ment. 

Adams  had  undergone  heart  surgery  in 
1979  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  last 
Friday  with  his  recurring  heart  problem. 

Adams  and  Edward  Weston  were  the  two 
names  most  often  mentioned  when  histori- 
ans tried  to  decide  when  photography  had 
moved  from  the  realm  of  hobbyists  and  was 
accorded  a  niche  in  the  world's  art  salons 
and  museums. 

ASSIGNMENTS  FROM  WITHIN 

And  it  was  Adams,  the  gruffly  pleasant 
bear  of  a  man,  who  generally  is  credited 
with  taking  Weston's  visions  of  unsullied 
clarity  and  moving  them  from  the  curious 
to  the  commercial,  providing  through-out 
his  lengthy  and  prolific  career  thousands  of 


negatives  and  prints  from  the  photographic 
assignments  that  he  said  came  "from 
within." 

At  his  death,  more  than  a  million  books  of 
his  photographs  rested  on  coffee  tables  and 
in  libraries  throughout  the  world. 

A  single  Adams  photograph  once  com- 
manded $70,000  and.  more  important  to 
Adams  the  man,  5,000  students  had  trudged 
to  his  studio  and  then  on  with  him  to  view 
the  scenic  glories  of  the  United  States, 
watching  as  the  aging  master  set  up  his 
tripod  to  capture  what  he  said  were  the 
"images  and  not  just  records"  of  their 
world. 

Like  those  early  students  who  worshiped 
him.  the  photographer— whose  "Moonrise. 
Hernandez.  New  Mexico."  and  "Moon  and 
Half  Dome,  Yosemite  National  Park,"  would 
one  day  hang  in  museums  around  the 
world— began  with  a  Kodak  Brownie  box 
cameras. 

He  was  a  gangly  14-year-old  with  a  nose 
that  tilted  angularly  left,  the  result  of  a 
falling  wall  during  an  aftershock  from  the 
1906  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

(  "The  doctor  said  to  get  it  straightened 
when  I  matured."  Adams  loved  to  say.  "But 
of  course,  I  never  matured.") 

A  year  earlier  his  father,  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, had  given  him  a  pass  to  the 
Worlds  Fair  in  San  Francisco.  Adams  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  Armory  Show,  the 
revolutionary  modern  art  display  trans- 
planted from  New  York  that  gave  prosaic 
America  its  first  glimpse  of  the  impression- 
ists and  surrealists. 

He  also  had  been  exposed  to  a  book,  "In 
the  Heart  of  the  Sierra."  part  of  the  tutor- 
ing program  his  parents  had  designed  for 
him  when  he  opted  to  give  up  formal 
.schooling. 

"A-A. "  as  he  would  someday  be  known  to 
friends,  bought  a  simple  camera,  hoping  to 
combine  a  vacation  trip  to  Yosemite.  the  ex- 
citement of  abstract  art  and  his  blooming  vi- 
carious sentiments  for  the  High  Sierra  into 
a  new  interest. 

RETURNED  TO  YOSEMITE 

At  the  time  he  was  an  accomplished, 
albeit  beginning  pianist  and  was  leaning 
toward  a  career  in  music. 

His  vacation  pictures  fell  far  short  of  his 
dreams,  however,  and  he  talked  a  San  Fran- 
cisco photofinisher  into  a  job  as  an  appren- 
tice. 

Adams  continued  to  return  with  his 
camera  to  Yosemite  every  summer,  as  he 
would  for  the  next  60  years,  joining  the 
young  Sierra  Club  and  working  summers  as 
caretaker  at  the  club's  headquarters  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

He  learned  to  climb  the  mountains  where 
climate  and  light  varied  with  shifting  wind 
and  cloud  patterns.  He  also  learned  of  "con- 
servation." long  before  it  was  a  cocktail 
hour  byword. 

Photography  remained  a  hobby  and  music 
a  predilection  at  this  time,  but  his  visits  to 
the  mountains  "filtered  through  me  into 
some  aesthetic  experiences  which  probably 
were  supported  by  similar  experiences  I  was 
having  in  music  study,"  he  told  an  inter- 
viewer in  1975. 

It  wasn't  until  1930.  after  trying  to  serve 
both  masters,  that  his  "own  personal  satis- 
faction with  the  pictures  was  greater  than 
with  music." 

But  by  then  the  self-proclaimed  "photo- 
poet"  was  tired  of  having  to  deal  with  the 
popular  notion  of  photography  as  "painting 
with  a  lens." 

He  had  produced  a  mildly  successful  port- 
folio of  the  High  Sierra  that  proved  his 


knowledge  of  technique  but  left  him  person- 
ally dissatisfied. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  EXISTS 

Still  .seeking  the  modernist  vision  that  had 
first  stirred  him  at  the  Armory  Show,  he 
took  his  pictures  to  master  photographer 
Paul  Strand  who  talked  to  him  of  organiza- 
tion and  composition. 
Years  later  he  would  say: 
"1  came  home  thinking:  Now  photography 
exists." 

Within  a  few  months  he  had  met  a  fellow 
seeker  of  visual  truth.  Weston. 

In  1932  he.  Weston.  Imogen  Cunningham 
and  Willard  Van  Dyke  formed  the  loosely 
knit  "Group  F/64."'  devoted  to  high-contrast 
realism. 

(The  name  was  adopted  from  the  smallest 
camera  lens  opening  then  available.  It  of- 
fered the  greatest  depth  of  field  and  there- 
fore the  sharpest  images.) 

Although  the  group  would  exist  formally 
for  only  two  years,  its  impact  on  the  world's 
then-newest  art  form  continues  to  this  day. 
He  had  married  in  1928  and.  to  support 
himself,  was  taking  on  "assignments  from 
the  outside"  that  did  not  interfere  with  "as- 
signments from  the  inside."  his  term  for 
"visualization"  of  the  trees,  rocks  and  leaves 
he  found  and  illustrated  in  his  beloved 
Sierra. 

He  began  accepting  the  students  that 
would  one  day  include  the  daughter  of  a 
President  (Susan  Ford).  The  alacritous  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "Group  F/64"  concept  of 
crispness  in  pictures  now  brought  offers 
from  photography  magazines  and  product 
manufacturers. 
And  now"  he  had  words  for  his  craft: 
"A  photograph  is  not  an  accident,  it  is  a 
concept. "  Pictures,  he  explained,  were  com- 
posed in  the  mind  and  only  then  recorded 
by  the  camera. 

In  1935  he  published  "Making  a  Photo- 
graph, "  the  first  of  his  many  manuals  on 
technique  in  which  he  noted  that  the 
making  of  many  negatives  in  the  hope  that 
one  will  be  good  "is  fatal  to  serious  results.  " 
His  reputation  was  growing  and  in  1936 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  perhaps  the  worlds  best- 
known  photographer,  arranged  a  one-man 
Adams  show  in  New  York  City,  the  first 
since  A-As  former  mentor  Strand  had 
shown  there  in  1917. 

Adams  by  now  had  moved  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  his  feel  for  its  mountains  and 
valleys  began  to  transcend  just  photogra- 
phy. 

As  official  photographer  and  a  director  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  he  had  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington to  show  his  photographs  of  Kings 
Canyon  and  to  lobby  for  a  bill  that  would 
preserve  that  area  as  a  national  park. 

The  result  was  not  immediately  successful 
but  his  efforts  had  come  to  the  attention  of 
Interior  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes.  By  1940 
Ickes  had  shown  the  photos  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  resultant 
presidential  arm-twisting  produced  from 
Congress  what  Adams  considered  a  personal 
monument— the  establishment  of  455.000 
acres  as  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 

His  first  ecological  triumph  was  followed 
quickly  by  a  professional  one.  In  1941  he 
had  stopped  his  car  in  New  Mexico  to  take, 
in  15  seconds,  a  photograph  that  four  dec- 
ades later  commanded  $71,500  at  auction. 

It  was  the  moon  rising  over  the  village  of 
Hernandez.  It,  with  another  photo  of  the 
moon  shining  over  Half  Dome  in  Yosemite, 
taken  in  1960,  became  synonymous  with 
Adams'  name. 

The  two  photos  were  archetypically 
Weston— the  preconceived  clarity  felt  before 


the  shutter  was  snapped  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  film  and  paper.  To  Weston's 
theory  of  visualization  Adams  brought  his 
owTi  contributions— a  system  of  film  expo- 
sure to  predetermine  the  tones  of  the  print. 

It  has  become  known  as  the  Adams  zone 
system,  and  he  soon  was  teaching  it  at  the 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts  Hater  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Institute)  where  he 
founded  the  first  photography  department 
in  1946. 

He  also  was  teaching  at  Art  Center  in  Los 
Angeles,  lecturing  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New-  York  and  at  colleges 
throughout  the  West. 

Between  1948  and  1956  he  published  four 
photography  books  and  in  1949  was  named 
a  consultant  to  Polaroid  Corp..  working  with 
Edwin  Land  on  the  Polaroid  Land  process. 

ANSWERED  CRITICS 

He  also  answered  those  who  criticized 
"Group  F/64""  adherents  for  photographing 
trees  and  mountains  while  the  nation  strug- 
gled through  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  II. 

He  published  a  book  of  the  photographs 
he  had  taken  of  the  thousands  of  Japanese- 
Americans  interned  in  the  Manzanar  Relo- 
cation Center  in  California  during  the  war. 
Its  wry  title  was  "Born  Free  and  Equal.'" 

His  spreading  fame  resulted  in  "The  Elo- 
quent Light."  a  1963  biography  of  Ansel 
Adams  published  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

He  was  a  Sierra  Club  director  from  1936  to 
1970.  and  his  many  trophies  include  the 
Conservation  Senicc  Award  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

He  was  an  untypical  artist— outspoken, 
opinionated  and  highly  political  when  it 
came  to  his  dearly  loved  scenery. 

He  warred  against  those  trying  to  develop 
Big  Sur  and  led  a  drive  to  oust  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  G.  Watt  for  "halting  100  years 
of  growth  of  the  national  park  system.""  His 
attacks  on  Watt  led  President  Reagan  to 
seek  a  meeting  with  Adams— a  session  held 
in  July.  1983.  Adams  afterward  pronounced 
Reagan  "opaque— a  substance  that  does  not 
permit  the  passage  of  light  ...  in  either  di- 
rection. 

REAL  HAM 

Until  his  hospitalization  the  artist-advo- 
cate had  been  working  to  limit  Reagan  to 
one  term. 

Adams"  personality  lent  itself  to  public 
display  and  theatrical  statements. 

"You'll  understand  him  better."  painter 
Georgia  O'Keeffe— a  longtime  friend— told  a 
prospective  interviewer  in  1979,  "if  you 
think  of  him  as  a  real  ham.  the  eternal  life 
of  the  party." 

His  leathery  countenance  was  on  the 
cover  of  Time  magazine  on  Sept.  3.  1979.  the 
first  photographer  ever  honored  there. 

In  1980.  F»resident  Jimmy  Carter  awarded 
him  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  for 
his  "visionary  efforts  to  preserve  this  coun- 
try's wild  and  scenic  areas  both  on  film  and 
on  Earth." 

This  came  after  he  had  supported  legisla- 
tion to  protect  100  million  acres  of  the 
Alaska  wilderness. 

The  boy  with  the  Brownie  box  camera  and 
a  vision  had  become  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Photography. 

He  was  pleased  but  took  the  accolades 
lightly.  They  were  but  the  gifts  of  man. 

The  greatest  gift  God  had  granted  him, 
Adams  said  in  a  long-ago  letter  to  photogra- 
pher Stieglitz  written  from  New  Mexico, 
was  the  Earth  itself. 

•"It  is  all  very  beautiful  and  magical  here 
...  a  quality  which  cannot  be  described. 
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The  skies  and  land  are  so  enormous  and  the 
detail  so  precise  and  exquisite  that,  wherev- 
er you  are.  you  are  isolated  in  a  glowing 
world  between  the  macro  and  the  micro— 
where  everything  is  sidewise  under  you  and 
over  you,  and  the  clocks  stopped  long  ago." 


DEATH  OP    CAPTAIN  JACK" 
BARLEON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  entire  Nation  have 
lost  a  true  hero  and  an  outstanding 
human  being  with  the  death  last 
month  of  Naval  Capt.  John  S.  Bar- 
leon,  Jr. 

"Captain  Jack."  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  by  his  legions  of  friends 
and  admirers,  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
valor  who  turned  a  crippling  injury 
into  a  courageous  life  of  helping 
others.  He  fought  with  great  bravery 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II  and 
later  suffered  a  serious  spinal  injury 
which  eventually  resulted  in  quadri- 
plegia.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  kept 
on  fighting— for  paral.vzed  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  for  the  retarded.  He 
was  a  tireless  advocate  for  their  cause: 
his  active  lifestyle  defied  his  disability 
and  made  him  an  inspiration  to  all  he 
touched. 

Captain  Jack  was  also  a  generous 
supporter  of  a  program  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Kennedy  family,  the 
Eunice  Shriver  Clinic  for  retarded 
children  and  their  families  at  the 
Walter  E.  Femald  State  School  in 
Massachusetts.  His  extraordinary  life 
brought  hope  to  millions,  and  his 
achievements  are  an  example  to  all  of 
us  who  carry  on  his  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  for  Captain 
Jack,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  March  27,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  27,  1984] 

■'Captain  Jack"  Barleon.  War  Hero  and 

Fighter  for  the  Paralyzed.  70 

(By  William  P.  Coughlin) 

They  called  him  "Captain  Jack." 

A  decorated  World  War  II  hero  whose 
Navy  career  continued  until  1961.  Capt. 
John  S.  Barleon  Jr.  was  a  wheelchair  quad- 
riplegic the  last  23  years  of  his  life  who: 

Was  a  dynamic,  one-man  advocate  and 
former  national  research  director  for  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  A.nerica. 

Was  a  1962  delegate  to  the  World  Veter- 
ans Organization  in  Copenhagen.  Denmark; 
Lausanne.  Switzerland,  and  The  Hague. 

Sought  government  and  private  grants  in 
a  constant  search  for  ways  to  improve 
health  care  and  devices  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Was  active  as  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Walter  E.  Femald  School  and 
helped  raise  $2.4  million  In  1962  to  fund  the 
Eunice  Shriver  clinic,  the  first  clinic  in  the 
nation  where  parents  could  live  in  and  be 
examined  with  their  retarded  children. 

Flew  aircraft,  despite  his  handicap,  as  a 
member    of    the    Wheelchair    Pilots    Assn; 


drove  his  car,  fished,  sailed  a  kayak,  and  vis- 
ited archeological  ruins  from  Greenland  to 
Europe.  Asia  and  South  America. 

A  long-term  member  of  the  International 
Oceanographic  Foundation,  he  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Engineers. 

He  held  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Navy  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  numerous  campaign 
ribbons  from  his  World  War  II  experiences, 
and  in  his  final  two  decades  Capt.  Barleon 
was  a  live-in  quadriplegic  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals  in  West  Roxbury 
and  in  Brockton  for  six  years. 

He  died  at  age  70  yesterday,  after  four 
weeks  in  a  coma  in  the  Veterans  Hospital  in 
West  Roxbury.  He  had  fallen  ill  Jan.  9  with 
a  respiratory  ailment  linked  to  quadriplegia. 

As  a  Naval  officer  and  fighter  pilot  he  was 
a  hero  and  doer;  as  a  quadriplegic,  he 
turned  his  wartime  spine  injury  and  disabil- 
ity into  a  life  of  helping  others  similarly 
crippled.  By  all  accounts,  "Captain  Jack" 
was  not  a  quitter. 

In  a  1980  interview  for  a  magazine  called 
Paraplegia  News,  he  fummed  up  his  out- 
look: ] 

"Although  my  disabiBity— quadriplegia— is 
disagreeable,  I  have  had  a  far  more  fortu- 
nate, full  and  interesting  life  than  most  citi- 
zens .  .  .  What  I  need  is  a  system  of  getting 
48  hours  into  a  24-hour  day  so  I  can  do  all 
the  things  I  want  to  do." 

Bom  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
where  his  father.  Jack  Barleon  Sr..  was  an 
officer,  he  entered  the  Navy  in  1931  after  a 
boyhood  during  which  he  had  climbed 
aboard  the  World  War  I  German  submarine 
Deutschland  and  US  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd's  famed  tri-motor  airplane  which  had 
seen  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  As  a  boy,  he 
met  Byrd  practicing  landings  at  the  Naval 
Station  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Perhaps  it  was  Byrds  plane  or  the  flying 
model  of  an  old  NC-4  Navy  seaplane,  given 
him  by  Adm.  Albert  C.  Read,  that  hooked 
young  John  Barleon  on  flying. 

He  followed  his  father's  beginnings  at  the 
Naval  Academy  where  he  cruised  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  battleship  Wyoming,  met 
a  Pope  and  the  Italian  dictator.  Benito  Mus- 
solini, and  graduated  in  1935.  As  a  freshman 
he  had  won  the  small  bore  rifle  intercolle- 
giate championship,  and  later  the  national 
intercollegiate  title. 

He  was  aboard  the  cruiser  San  Francisco 
when  she  suffered  heavy  battle  damage  at 
Savo  Island  in  the  battle  of  Ouadacanal, 
and  during  one  of  the  war's  lighter  events 
he  played  against  the  Peruvian  Olympic 
basketball  team  on  a  dirt  floor  of  the  Lima 
bull  ring.  The  Peruvians  won,  "Captain 
Jack  "  recalled  with  a  smile. 

Later  he  was  aboard  the  USS  Phelps,  flag- 
ship of  the  First  Destroyer  Squadron, 
which,  records  show,  fought  in  every  Pacific 
battle.  Then,  after  a  tour  from  Panama  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  old  World  War  I  four- 
stack  destroyer.  USS  McCormick.  he  began 
flight  training  in  the  new  Grumman  open 
cockpit  fighters. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  craft,  during  a  land- 
ing rollout  exercise,  when  he  flipped  on  his 
back,  crushing  and  dislocating  several  verte- 
brae. After  six  months  in  a  San  Diego  Hos- 
pital, he  returned  to  active  duty  and  under- 
went a  spinal  fusion.  Six  months  later,  with 
a  slightly  stiff  neck,  he  headed  for  the  old 
USS  Enterprise,  a  carrier  where  he  became 
air  officer,  executive  officer  and  command- 
ing officer.  In  her,  he  lived  through  the  so- 
called  Admiral  William  (Bull)  Halsey  ty- 
phoon when  three  destroyers  were  lost.  Still 
later,  he  commanded  air  groups,  flying  the 
old  Hellcats,  Corsairs  and  Bearcats. 


Ashore,  "Captain  Jack"  held  many  fleet 
posts,  including  Pentagon  and  Bureau  of 
Personnel  positions  in  which  he  was  respon- 
sible for  personnel  planning.  He  testified 
often  before  the  Department  of  Defense 
review  teams,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
before  congressional  committees.  It  was  his 
job  to  justify  naval  expenses  and  plans. 

"Captain  Jack"  also  served  in  the  former 
British  Joint  Services  Staff  College  and  at 
the  National  War  College  at  Washington, 
DC. 

During  this  time  he  underwent  five  more 
spinal  operations  to  remove  bone  and  scar 
tissue,  while  carrying  out  his  duties.  He  told 
an  interviewer  then  that  he  relaxed  by 
scuba  diving  and  racing  outboard  runabouts. 
He  also  was  a  championship  skeet  shooter. 

But  his  wound  became  infected  and  after 
the  fifth  operation  he  was  a  quadriplegic. 
His  condition  deteriorated  and  in  September 
1961.  after  another  operation  to  remove  a 
cyst,  he  was  retired  for  physical  disability 
and  sent  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  West  Roxbury. 

At  the  hospital  he  learned  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  became  active, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  national  conventions. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans'  investment  committee  in  the  mid- 
1960s  and  was  its  national  research  director 
until  the  mid-1970s.  In  1976.  he  became  a 
trustee  of  the  organization's  technological 
and  research  foundation. 

He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  A.  Voipe 
in  1962  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Fernald  School. 

He  leaves  a  son.  John  S.  Barleon  of  Wal- 
tham;  three  daughters.  Anne  B.  Nolan  of 
Waltham,  Elizabeth  H.B.  Ross  of  Loveland. 
Colo.,  and  Claudia  B.  Danikian  of  Boston; 
two  sisters.  Claudia  B.  Burkey  of  Bozman. 
Md.,  and  Elizabeth  B.  Keller  of  Alexandria, 
Va..  and  a  grandchild. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  conducted  at  1 
p.m.  Saturday  in  the  chapel  at  Brockton 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3041 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE.     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The   Senate   resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill. 
Pending; 

(1)  Baker  Amendment  No.  3027,  to  further 
reduce  deficits  by  including  reconciliation 
provisions  and  appropriations  caps  for  de- 
fense and  non-defense  discretionary  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

(2)  Mitchell  Amendment  No.  3036,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  pay  increase  for  Article  III  judges 
subject  to  salary  adjustments  pursuant  to 
section  461  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


(Purpose;  To   increase   revenues  and   limit 

budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal 

years  1985,  1986,  1987,  1988.  and  1989) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 

behalf   of   Senators   Exon,    Andrews, 

BiNGAMAN,  Johnston.  Bumpers,  Sten- 

Nis.  and  myself,  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  for  himself,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Stennis,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3041. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Sec  — .  relating  to  limitations  of  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  National  Defense 
and  non-defense  discretionary  activities,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TITLE     X-INCREASES     IN     REVENUES 
AND    LIMITS    ON    BUDGET   AUTHOR- 
ITY AND  OUTLAYS 
DELAY  COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  TO  1990 

Sec  1001.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  so  that  infla- 
tion will  not  result  in  tax  increases)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'1989",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1983"  in  paragraph 
(3)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1988". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1984. 

INCREASED  TAX  AUDIT  COVERAGE 

Sec  1002.  (a)  In  the  case  of  revenue 
agents,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  section  7803  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  employ  no  less 
than  15,647  in  fiscal  year  1985,  16.569  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  17,395  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
18,834  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  20,320  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  tax  auditors,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion, shall  employ  no  less  than  4,098  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  4.529  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
5.001  in  fiscal  year  1987.  5.339  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  5.773  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

WITHHOLDING  OP  TAXES  ON  ROYALTY  PAY- 
MENTS AND  PAYMENTS  TO  INDEPENDENT  CON- 
TRACTORS 

Sec  1003.  (a)  Section  3402  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(q)  Extension  of  Withholding  to  Roy- 
alty Payments  and  Payments  to  Independ- 
ent Contractors.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  any  case  in  which— 


"(A)  a  person  issues  a  royalty  payment,  or 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(4),  a 
person  issues  a  payment  to  an  independent 
contractor. 

such  person  or  any  withholding  agent  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  from  such  payment  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  Withholding  agent.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  term  "withholding  agent'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  person  who  controls,  re- 
ceives, has  custody  of.  disposes  of,  or  pays 
such  payment. 

"(3)  Coordination  with  other  sections.— 
For  purposes  of  sections  3403  and  3404  and 
for  purposes  of  so  much  of  subtitle  F 
(except  section  7205)  as  relates  to  this  chap- 
ter, payments  described  under  paragraph 
(1)  which  are  subject  to  withholding  shall 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  wages  paid  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee.  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30. 
1984. 

REVENUE  increases 

Sec.  1004.  (a)  Within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  to  the 
full  Senate  changes  in  laws  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
sufficient  to  increase  revenues  by 
$4,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$7,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$11,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$19,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$28,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

pay  comparability  adjustment  for  federal 
employees 
Sec.    1005.    Nothwithstanding    any   other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law— 

(1)  there  shall  not  be  an  adjustment  under 
section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule  and  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems  during  fiscal 
year  1985;  and 

(2)  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment in  such  rates  taking  effect  under  such 
section  in  each  of  fiscal  year  1986.  1987. 
1988.  or  1989.  shall  be  an  increase  of  3  per- 
cent. 

cost-of-living  increases 

Sec  1006.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
or  computing  the  amount  of  any  increase  in 
payments  or  benefit  amounts  or  in  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  for  payments  or  benefits 
taking  effect  on  any  date  during  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  1986,  1987.  1988.  or  1989  under 
any  provision  of  Federal  law  which  requires 
an  increase  or  change  in  such  payments, 
benefit  amounts,  or  standards  as  a  result  of 
any  change  in— 

(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

(B)  any  other  index  which  measures  costs, 
prices,  or  wages. 

the  change  in  any  such  index  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  change  as  computed  or  de- 
termined under  such  provision  of  Federal 
law  or  (if  less)— 

( 1 )  zero  percent  in  the  case  of  increases 
taking  effect  in  fiscal  year  1985;  or 

(ii)  3  percent  in  the  case  of  increases 
taking  effect  in  fiscal  year  1986,  1987,  1988, 
or  1989. 

(2)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  person  shall  be— 

(A)  entitled  to  any  increase  in  payments, 
benefit  sunounts,  or  rates  of  pay;  or 


(B)  eligible  for  any  payments  or  benefit*, 
under  any  provision  of  Federal  law  to  the 
extent  that  such  increase  or  eligibility  is 
denied  by  reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law",  any  change  in  any  index  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  which  would  have  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
or  in  standards  for  eligibility  for  payments 
or  benefits  effective  on  any  date  during  the 
fiscal  year  1985,  1986.  1987.  1988.  or  1989  but 
for  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  purposes  of  determining  or 
computing  any  increase  or  change  in  such 
payments,  benefit  amounts,  or  standards 
taking  effect  on  any  date  during  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1989. 

(bid)  With  respect  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  to  cash  benefits  paid 
under  section  202  or  223,  and  shall  not  limit 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  section 
1617  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382f).  or  any 
other  adjustment  under  any  other  provision 
of  such  Act.  The  adjustments  becoming  ef- 
fective under  such  section  1617.  and  ajiy 
other  adjustment  to  which  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply,  will  be  made  as  though 
there  had  been  made  the  full  cost-of-living 
adjustment  which,  but  for  subsection  (a), 
would  have  become  effective  under  section 
215(i)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(i))  with  re- 
spect to  cash  benefits. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
creases under  section  3(o),  5(c),  or  5(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(0).  2014(c),  and  2014(e).  respectively). 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
creases under  section  3112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  For  the  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion, benefit  amounts  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  increased  when  and  by  the  percentage 
such  amounts  would  be  increased  (as  a 
result  of  a  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 215(i)  of  such  Act)  if  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  enacted. 

medicare  freeze 

Sec  1007.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act)  or  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  "appli- 
cable percentage  increase"  under  section 
1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  12-month  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984, 
and  before  October  1,  1985,  shall  be  zero 
percent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Humsm 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  suggested  methods 
for  assuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increase 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

limitation  on  increase  in  budget 
authority  for  national  defense  activities 
Sec  1008.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  the  Congress  declares 
that— 

(1)  an  urgent  priority  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  the  pursuit  of  a  national  de- 
fense policy  that  adequately  provides  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  its  allies  against  the  threat  of  their  adver- 
saries; 

(2)  the  basic  goal  of  any  national  defense 
program  of  the  United  States  should  be  to 
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provide  a  consistent  and  sustained  growth  in 
defense  readiness  activities  and  in  weapon 
systems  research!  and  development,  procure- 
ment, and  force  modernization; 

(3)  an  annual  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  commitment  made  in 
1977  and  1978  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  to 
provide  for  annual  increases  in  the  defen.se 
budgeUs  of  the  members  by  three  percent  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  inflation,  is  an  essential 
element  in  developing  a  reliable  national  de- 
fense capability;  and 

(4)  the  policies  relating  to  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  defense  program 
by  the  United  States  must  be  fully  integrat- 
ed with  an  overall  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  directed  toward  restoring  the  finan- 
cial credibility  of  the  Government  in  an  eq- 
uitable manner. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  1987,  1988.  and  1989  for  all  purchases 
made  by  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering activities  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  should  be  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  provided  for 
such  purchases  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  such  purchases  for  such  preceding 
fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  rate  of  inflation  projected  (in  ac- 
cordance with  Subsection  (c)(2))  to  occur 
during  the  fiscal  year  1985.  1986,  1987.  1988. 
or  1989.  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(B)  four  percent  in  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986;  and 

(C)  three   percent    in   fiscal   years    1987. 

1988.  and  1989. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b). 
budget  authority  does  not  include  the 
budget  authority  provided  for  the  pay  of 
employees  of  any  department  or  agency  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  including  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  for  military  retired 
or  retainer  pay. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the 
rate  of  inflation  projected  to  occur  during  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  the  percent 
change  in  the  defense  purchases  index 
which  is  projected  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  for    fiscal    year    1986.    1987.    1988.    or 

1989.  the  most  recent  projection  of  the  per- 
cent change  in  such  index  for  such  fiscal 
year  made  by  such  Director  before  the  dale 
on  which  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  any  committee  thereof,  takes 
action  to  provide  budget  authority  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  ibi  applies. 

DISCRETIONARY  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1009.  (a)  Not  withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  all  discretionary  Feder- 
al programs  for  fiscal  year  1985  should  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority  provided  for  all  such 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
total  amount  of  budget  authority  provided 
for  all  discretionary  Federal  programs  for 


each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  1988.  and 
1989.  should  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  all  such  programs  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  for  all  such  programs  for  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

(2)  three  percent. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•discretionary  Federal  program"  means  any 
Federal  program  other  than— 

(Da  program  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code:  or 

(2)  a  program  for  which  spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  an  order 
has  already  been  entered  that  when 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  which  we  have 
now  done,  the  Mitchell  amendment 
would  be  temporarily  set  aside,  the 
vote  to  occur  this  afternoon  at  2  p.m.. 
and  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  be  the  first  recognized. 
That  is  as  far  as  we  went.  We  did  not 
provide  for  the  purpose  of  his  offering 
his  amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  that.  I  understand  he  has  now 
done  that.  Then  it  would  be  automatic 
under  the  order  entered  that  at  2  p.m. 
the  Hollings  amendment  would  be  laid 
aside  for  1  hour,  plus  voting  time,  and 
then  we  would  be  back  on  the  Hollings 
amendment  again  at  3:30  p.m.  or 
thereabouts. 

The  order  also  provides  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  be 
next  recognized  after  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  being  here  and  agreeing  to  these 
things.  If  he  cares  to  proceed  with  this 
amendment  now.  that  is  the  procedure 
that  would  automatically  ensue. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chris  McLean,  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Exon.  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  this  particular  amendment, 
before  I  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  it.  I  note  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  floor  and  I 
note  his  vital  interest  in  this  matter. 
He  and  I  were  talking  informally  just 
a  few  moments  ago  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  occasion  where  we  are  run- 
ning some  $200  billion  in  deficits. 
While  there  is  some  concern  amongst 
small  groups  here  and  there,  the  gal- 
lery is  partically  empty  and  there  is  no 
real  interest  in  the  White  House  and 
in  the  Senate  about  really  doing  some- 
thing. Well,  some  of  us  care  and  we 


are  not  going  to  stop  trying  to  save  our 
future. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  to  have  to 
make.  Mr,  President.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood what  is  really  going  on. 

We  had  last  year  an  organized  effort 
on  behalf  of  those  responsible  for 
trying  to  maintain  the  discipline  in 
fiscal  integrity  of  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors,  which  culminated 
in  the  Hatch  amendment.  That  includ- 
ed all  the  different  business  groups, 
who  are  noticeably  absent  here  in 
1984. 

I  want  to  divert  for  a  second  and 
mention  that  the  majority  leader, 
myself,  and  others  traveled  to  Argenti- 
na a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  searched 
out  the  Argentine  Economic  Minister, 
who  was  trying  to  rebuild  that  na- 
tions economy.  At  the  time,  he  had 
just  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
and  was  resting  at  home.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized, I  should  say,  from  exhaus- 
tion. He  described  his  exhaustion  from 
having  traveled  from  town  to  town 
trying  to  build  a  solid  civic  and  busi- 
ness foundation  and  interest  in  main- 
taining and  building  communities. 

He  said  private  free  enterprise  could 
not  exist  except  where  you  had  civic 
and  community  interest  and  pride  in 
maintaining  the  community  and  the 
business  climate. 

He  said  in  the  United  States  we  took 
this  for  granted  almost  in  the  sense 
that  we  had  our  civic  clubs,  our  Lions, 
our  Rotary,  our  Kiwanis,  Optimists, 
and  on  down  the  line— various  civic 
clubs  continually  meeting  and  taking 
on  the  various  community  needs. 
When  the  public  entities,  the  city 
council,  the  State  or  otherwise  got  out 
of  line,  these  were  the  things  that 
were  discussed  at  those  particular 
meetings. 

There  was  a  common  responsibility 
for  building  the  communities  here  in 
America. 

I  had  been  in  Argentina  some  years 
earlier  when  they  had  roughly  400  to 
500  of  the  American  blue  chip  corpora- 
tions located  in  Argentina  and  they 
had  a  dynamic  flow  of  the  economy.  I 
wondered  what  had  happened.  He  said 
they  were  down  now  to  about  16  to  17. 
He  said  the  demands  made  upon  busi- 
ness were  easily  answered  by  accepting 
the  demands,  including  the  increases 
in  prices  with  increased  inflation  and  a 
runaway  economy  ensuing  from  there. 
As  a  result,  they  had  a  terrible  eco- 
nomic mess. 

I  only  allude  to  that  because  here  in 
the  United  States,  in  a  similar  fashion 
during  this  particular  year,  you  should 
find  with  $200  deficits  literally  every 
chamber  of  commerce.  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses,  advisory 
councils,  the  Round  Table,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Manufacturers,  here 
in  the  Senate.  These  galleries  should 
be  filled,  and  they  should  be  imploring 
us   with   telephone   calls,   letters   and 


visits  to  get  hold  of  ourselves  and  con- 
trol ourselves  at  the  national  level. 

They  are  not  here  today.  They  were 
here  last  year  to  show  that  there  was 
an  awareness.  Rather  than  having 
things  turn  out  better,  with  lesser  defi- 
cits than  predicted,  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion, now  we  run  into  $200  billion  defi- 
cits. Things  are  more  drastic  than 
before,  and  already  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  indicate  that  it  is  per- 
haps retrenching.  We  are  all  keeping 
our  fingers  crossed  sis  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  have  a  complete  economic 
turnaround. 

The  reason,  of  course,  that  they  are 
not  here  is  this  is  an  election  year.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  in  bipartisan  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  engage  in  the  partisan 
litany.  But  I  was  on  a  bipartisan  panel 
last  Thursday  evening  before  the 
Bond  Club  in  New  York.  The  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Con- 
nally,  of  Texas,  was  there.  He  was  the 
captain  of  the  Republican  team— so  we 
had  the  two  sides  ably  represented. 
The  bottom  line  of  the  captain  of  the 
Republican  team,  John  Connally,  was 
that  Congress  will  do  nothing;  that 
the  most  serious  problem  we  ever  had 
confronting  us  was  these  deficits;  and 
that,  second,  the  Congress  would  do 
nothing.  I  had  to  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  that  the  deficits  is  the  most 
important  problem  facing  us. 

I  had  to  agree,  also,  that  Congress 
would  do  nothing.  He  said  we  did  not 
have  courage,  and  we  did  not  have  a 
long  enough  term.  He  was  recommend- 
ing 8-year  terms;  something  historical- 
ly all  of  a  sudden  that  happened  to 
the  Constitution;  what  we  ought  to 
have  is  Senators  who  serve  for  8  years, 
had  a  long  enough  term,  and  had  more 
courage.  Then  he  went  off,  as  they 
always  do,  on  incentive:  that  we  as 
Senators  did  not  have  enough  incen- 
tive to  run.  So  we  had  a  bunch  of  non- 
incentived  Senators  now  encompassing 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Since  we  did  not  have 
any  incentive,  of  course— alluding  I 
guess  to  financial  reward— we  were  not 
going  to  do  anything. 

I  countered  that  we  were  not  going 
to  do  anything  because  we  did  not 
have  the  incentive  in  that  particular 
audience— The  Bond  Club,  I  told  them 
flat  out.  It  was  the  financial,  economic 
minds  and  brains  of  this  land  there  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  the  famous 
Bond  Club.  They  had  all  of  the  invest- 
ment brokers,  the  financiers,  former 
Secretaries  of  Treasury,  and  others  in- 
volved. While  they  had  nice,  charming 
meetings  and  seminars,  with  a  story 
here,  and  running  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspaper  from  time  to  time,  they 
know  how  to  bring  the  pressure  and 
interest  on  a  subject.  This  year  we 
have  not  been  shown  that  interest. 
The  country  is  fat  and  happy.  There  is 
no  real  alarm  in  the  boondocks.  So  to 


speak,  as  I  have  traveled  the  50  States 
over  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  nothing 
will  happen,  of  course,  is  that  those 
who  normally  have  the  greatest  to  lose 
in  a  way  are  the  financial  communi- 
ties, banks  and  everything  else  of  that 
kind  which  would  ordinarily  be  here 
along  with  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. As  I  was  alluding  to  the  Argen- 
tine comparison,  you  cannot  expect 
the  Main  Street  merchant,  you  cannot 
expect  the  farmer  on  his  family  farm, 
you  cannot  expect  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent or  the  professor  to  organize  a 
movement.  But  the  financial  commu- 
nities are  not  here.  Of  course,  this  is 
an  election  year.  We  have  a  very,  very 
anomalous  situation.  We  are  both  into 
a  particular  political  mode.  Our  Re- 
publican colleagues.  who  passed 
Reaganomics  here  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  are  seeing  signs  that  the  Reagan- 
omics economic  plan  is  working.  They 
hope  it  will  continue  to  work.  They 
hope  there  will  be  no  high  interest 
rates. 

They  will  be  able  to  get  by  the  elec- 
tion. Of  course,  running  as  some  are 
for  reelection,  they  are  running  on  the 
particular  platform  and  program- 
that  Reaganomics  was  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  present  administration. 
The  riverboat  gamble  described  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  now- 
happened.  We  have  seen  some  houses 
being  built,  some  automobiles  being 
bought.  The  Republicans  say  they 
ought  to  be  reelected  because  rather 
than  giving  you  what  we  had  in  the 
previous  administration—  1 2-percent 
inflation  and  20-percent  interest 
rates— we  ought  to  be  given  another  4 
years. 

The  Republican  colleagues  do  not 
want  to  recognize  the  problem.  They 
do  not  want  to  come  at  the  finish  line 
of  election  day,  "Chicken  Little,  the 
sky  is  falling,"  and  saying  all  of  a 
sudden  something  needs  to  be  done. 
So  they  are  not  here.  No  one  is  going 
to  do  anything.  In  contrast,  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  have  their  fingers 
crossed  hoping  against  hope  that  it 
will  not  work,  that  the  signs  of  the 
slowing  dowTi  of  the  recovery  will  ac- 
celerate, and  that  in  turn  what  will 
happen  is  the  interest  rates  will  start 
climbing.  As  the  interest  rates  climb, 
come  November  the  plan  has  not 
worked,  and  the  people  in  disgust  and 
despair  then  will  throw  the  rascal  out 
and  put  the  Democrats  back  in  the 
White  House.  We  do  not  want  to  solve 
the  problem.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the 
Democratic  cause  to  run  forward  and 
solve  the  problem  that  might  get  us 
into  the  White  House  if  it  continues  to 
exacerbate.  I  like  that  word  "exacer- 
bate." I  learned  these  wonderful  words 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  see  here  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  today.  The  Republi- 
cans do  not  want  to  recognize  the 
problem,  and  the  Democrats  do  not 


want  to  solve  it.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi,  in 
a  capsule  that  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Now  to  the  freeze  itself:  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  other  comments  because 
freeze,  freeze,  freeze,  everywhere  a 
man  cries  freeze.  There  is  no  freeze, 
because  in  essence  there  is  a  misappre- 
hension with  respect  to  the  so-called 
tax, tax  and  spend, spend. 

You  hear  that  is  all  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  do.  We  have  done  it  for  40 
years.  Why  should  we  expect  this  Con- 
gress in  an  election  year  to  repair  the 
damage,  or  in  an  election  year  bite  the 
bullet,  or  make  the  sacrifice,  or  stand 
tall,  or  whatever  when  it  has  been 
going  on  for  40  years  of  tax,  tax  and 
spend,  spend.  It  has  really  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  Congresses,  in 
the  40  years  since  World  War  II.  Why 
should  this  Congress  be  the  stupid  one 
that  steps  forward  in  1984  just  before 
an  important  national  election  and 
start  solving  problems. 

We  should  because  it  is  our  problem. 
It  is  not  the  problem  of  40  years  of 
tax,  tax  and  spend,  spend.  No.  1.  with 
respect  to  tax,  and  tax.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  both  love  tax  cuts. 

This  is  my  18th  year  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  18-year  period  there  had  been 
only  one  general  tax  increase  up  until 
this  administration.  That  one  was  the 
surtax  in  1968  and  for  6  months  into 
1969.  We  and  President  Johnson  put  a 
surtax  on  in  order  to  pay  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  In  contrast,  let  us  take  the 
last  decade  of  the  seventies.  During 
the  seventies  we  passed  seven  tax  cuts 
for  a  revenue  hemorrhage  loss  of  some 
$73  billion.  The  genesis  of  Kemp-Roth 
was  to  counter  the  redistribution  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Democrats  were  leading 
every  year.  They  had  control  of  the 
Congress.  Every  year  they  would  come 
up,  and  the  title  always  sounded  good: 
"tax  reform  bill;"  "tax  stabilization 
bill;"  "reindustrialization.'"  We  are 
great  with  words  of  description. 

In  any  event,  every  year  we  talked 
about  leveling  it  out.  closing  loopholes, 
reforming  the  measure,  making  it 
more  equitable.  What  happened  was 
that  our  friend,  Senator  Roth  and 
Congressman  Kemp  said:  "Look,  if 
they  are  going  to  redistribute  the 
wealth  of  America  with  a  little  bit 
here  and  a  little  bit  there  each  year, 
we  are  going  to  give  in.  If  you  cannot 
beat  them,  join  them.  We  will  give 
them  the  family  size. 

"We'll  give  them  the  big,  mammoth 
tax  cut  of  10  percent,  10  percent,  and 
10  percent— 10  percent  each  year  for  3 
years.  Then  let  us  see  how  they  like 
that;  just  straight  across  the  board." 

The  distinguished  Vice  President, 
who  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  night,  called  it  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. The  chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nors Conference,  the  Republican  Gov- 
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emor  of  Vermont.  Governor  Snelling. 
called  it  an  •economic  Bay  of  Pigs." 
The  distinguished  majority  leader 
called  it  a  riverboat  gamble.  But  in 
any  event,  it  was  taken  seriously  and  is 
now  the  law. 
(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  distinguished  colleague, 
since  he  is  mentioning  all  of  my  great 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  want 
me  to  add  u  word  or  two  to  the  Hoi- 
lings-Andrews  amendment  or.  as  it  is 
known  in  North  Dakota,  the  Andrews- 
HoUings  amendment? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  do  this  briefly,  because  I 
know  we  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  Senator  Stennis.  our  great  col- 
league from  Mississippi. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  frank  with 
one  another.  Mr.  President,  and  with 
the  American  people.  That  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  this  debate  because 
we  need  a  budget.  We  are  engaged  in 
this  debate  because  we  have  mon- 
strous deficits  which  stand  poised  to 
devour  our  economy  and  kill  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity  within  a  few  short 
years.  A  halfway  solution,  which  is 
called  the  best  that  we  can  get.  the 
rose-garden  solution— the  petals  are 
wilted  by  now.  with  everybody  seeing 
it  for  really  what  it  is— is  not  the  way 
to  go.  Mr.  President.  For  the  sake  of 
the  future  of  our  country,  we  have  to 
attack  these  deficits  with  the  best  we 
can  do.  not  the  best  we  can  get.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  best 
we  can  do  and  the  best  we  can  get. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  about  the 
problems  we  have  out  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  President.  Farmers  are  im- 
pacted by  these  high  interest  rates 
more  than  anyone  else.  Industry  is  im- 
pacted, too. 

The  thing  people  forget  is  the  fact 
that  to  finance  these  deficits,  we  are 
depending  today  on  one-third  of  those 
deficits  being  covered  by  foreign  inves- 
tors. That  means  that  we  have  to 
value  our  dollar  higher  by  one-third 
than  foreign  currencies;  we  have  to 
keep  our  interest  rates  abnormally 
high. 

That  is  great  if  you  want  to  ski  in 
the  Swiss  Alps  and  it  is  fantastic  if  you 
want  to  eat  in  a  fancy  French  restau- 
rant; but  it  is  not  worth  a  darn  if  you 
want  to  sell  a  bushel  of  wheat  overseas 
or  if  you  want  to  sell  an  American- 
built  tractor  overseas. 

My  good  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na. I  am  sure.  Mr.  President,  saw  what 
I  saw  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post 
about  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  and 
the  fight  they  are  having  now  with 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  It  point- 
ed out  that  the  president  of  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor,  when  he  goes  to  work  in 
the  morning,  the  first  thing  he  asks 
for  is  not  what  the  productivity  rate  is. 
not    what    quality    control    says,    but 
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what  the  Japanese  yen  is  in  compari- 
son to  the  American  dollar,  because 
the  Japanese  yen  is  down  one-third  in 
comparison  to  the  American  dollar  in 
order  to  finance  this  horrendous  defi- 
cit. There  are  22.000  workers  laid  off 
in  Caterpillar  Tractor  because  of  this 
disparity.  That  is  why  we  have  to  ad- 
dress this  deficit  and  do  something 
about  it. 

That  is  why.  of  course,  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  in  proposing  a  plan 
that  will  have  immediate  and  pro- 
found deficit  reduction.  This  is  not  a 
business-as-usual  downpayment,  where 
promises  inevitably  fade  with  econom- 
ic fortune.  This  is  a  balanced  plan.  Mr. 
President,  which  demands  equality  of 
sacrifice  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
avoids  an  unreasoned  and  indiscrimi- 
nate approach  to  budget  cutting. 

The  rose-garden  package.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, simply  is  not  enough.  A  150  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  budget  deficits 
sounds  great,  sounds  wonderful— until 
you  look  at  it  and  find  that  it  is  only 
$12  billion  in  the  first  year;  it  is  only 
about  $25  billion  or  $26  billion  in  the 
second  year;  and  then.  aha.  yes,  $100 
billion  in  the  third  year.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  old  college  story;  "Yes.  I  will 
love  you  tomorrow." 

That  is  the  kind  of  promise  we  have, 
and  it  is  not  a  promise  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  along  with.  Even 
more  important,  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
promise  that  the  people  who  set  inter- 
est rates  are  buying.  That  is  why  inter- 
est rates  have  gone  up,  Mr.  President. 
The  heart  of  this  debate  is  the  ques- 
tion of  defense  spending.  Our  plan 
calls  for  4  percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense expenditures.  I  have  talked  with 
many  experts  in  this  area,  including 
Members  of  this  body  sitting  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  in  the  defense 
of  our  country,  we  can  seek  no  lower 
figure.  In  fact,  it  would  be  more  costly 
in  the  long  run  to  set  aside  defense 
programs  that  we  have  already  initiat- 
ed in  order  to  meet  a  more  immediate 
lower  rate  of  growth.  Yet  some  who 
agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
deficit  reduction  object  that  our  plan 
does  not  call  for  defense  spending  cuts 
which  are  equal  to  cuts  in  social 
spending.  In  actual  numbers,  I  suppose 
they  are  correct,  Mr.  President.  In 
actual  ability  to  reduce  spending,  we 
have  extracted  equality. 

Equality  is  exactly  why  we  have  ex- 
empted from  budget  cuts  those  pro- 
grams for  the  needy  which  can  least 
afford  to  be  cut.  A  plan  which  calls  for 
equal  amounts  of  defense  spending 
cuts,  social  spending  cuts,  and  tax  in- 
creases does  not  have  an  equality  of 
sacrifice;  it  merely  has  equality  of 
numbers,  with  no  vision  into  the  real 
inequities  of  the  Federal  budget. 

There  is  also  criticism  of  our  call  for 
deferring  tax  indexation.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  additional  taxes 


are  onerous;  any  taxes,  for  that 
matter,  are  onerous.  Yet  a  few  of  us  on 
this  floor  have  voted  to  forgo  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut.  have  voted  against 
a  number  of  tax  cuts  because.  Mr. 
President,  the  toughest  tax  today  on 
the  American  working  men  and 
women,  the  toughest  tax  today  on  the 
American  farm  family,  is  the  tax  of 
high  interest  rates  coming  about  be- 
cause of  these  inflated  budget  deficits. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  voted  into 
law  spending  programs  that  were  im- 
plicitly intended  to  be  paid  for  with 
taxes.  Three  years  ago.  we  cut  taxes 
by  25  percent,  on  a  gamble,  referred  to 
by  some  as  a  riverboat  gamble.  Wheth- 
er it  was  a  riverboat  gamble  or  a  prai- 
rie dog  gamble  does  not  make  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  difference.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  a  gamble  and.  quite  simply,  it  did 
not  work.  We  did  not  win  that  gamble. 
Now  that  we  are  facing  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  our  actions,  I 
suggest  the  only  responsible  approach 
is  to  reclaim  a  small  portion  of  that 
lost  tax  revenue  until  such  time  as  we 
are  willing  to  curb  our  irresponsible, 
but  sometimes  very  necessary,  spend- 
ing habits. 

This  deficit  reduction  plan  has  a 
message  to  send  to  the  American 
people.  That  message  ultimately  is 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  now  prepared 
to  be  a  responsible  governing  body. 
That  time  has  long  passed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  been  delinquent  in  our 
duty,  and  the  only  way  we  can  recap- 
ture the  challenge  the  American 
people  gave  us  when  they  elected  us  is 
to  do  something  about  it  now  instead 
of  just  talking  about  it.  This  package 
gives  us  the  biggest  net  reduction  in 
the  immediate  outyear  deficit  of  any 
package  that  will  be  offered. 

That  is  why  I  urge  its  support.  That 
is  why  I  am  proud  and  privileged  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  in  introduc- 
ing this  package— a  package  that  is  not 
easy,  really.  But  it  does  address  the 
real  needs  of  our  Nation  and  addresses 
it  now.  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  He  has  been 
very  conscientious  about  it.  We  have 
worked  hard  in  that  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  this  is  presented  in  all  genu- 
ineness and  sincerity  to  really  solve 
the  problem.  In  completing  the 
thought  on  tax  and  taxes  because  I 
want  to  fix  the  responsibility,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  it  is 
our  responsibility,  this  Congress.  It  Is 
not  the  40  years  of  Congresses,  profli- 
gate Congresses,  tax  and  tax  and 
spend  and  spend,  for  the  main  and 
simple  reason  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed by  way  of  record  that  rather 
than  raising  we  were  cutting  taxes  and 


thereupon  followed  Kemp-Roth  and 
rather  than  spending  and  spending  we 
did  have  a  discipline. 

Now.  let  everybody  fall  out  of  the 
gallery  or  wonder  about  that  state- 
ment, but  there  was  always  a  disci- 
pline in  the  National  Congress,  all 
Congresses,  against  going  completely 
overboard.  If  you  go  back  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  to  1947,  and  you  take 
all  of  the  deficits  from  1947  up  to 
1980,  a  33-year  period,  the  cumulative 
total  deficit  for  that  period  would  be 
$465.5  billion.  But  the  deficits  just  for 
the  3-year  period  1982,  1983,  and  this 
year,  1984  amount  to  $495  billion.  So 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  33  years  or 
35  or  40  years,  the  aura  of  futility  that 
we  are  getting  by  with,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  getting  by  with— is  by  blaming 
it  on  previous  Congresses. 

I  went  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  President  Carter  in  No- 
vember 1980,  after  his  defeat.  Here 
was  a  lameduck  Democratic  President. 
We  had  a  lameduck  Democratic  U.S. 
Senate.  In  addressing  the  President  I 
said,  "Mr.  President,  you  are  going  to 
leave  a  deficit  bigger  than  the  one  you 
inherited  from  President  Ford."  And 
he  said,  "What  did  you  say?  Is  that 
right?  I  said,  "Yes,  sir,  it  is  going  to  be 
about  $75  billion."  He  said,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  that.  What  can  we  do?"  And  I 
was  talking  about  reconciliation, 
which  is  a  fancy  budgetary  description 
of  a  spending  cut.  I  said,  "If  you  can 
just  help  us  along,  we  are  working  and 
ready  to  go  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  We  will  put  in  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  and  I  think  we  can  have  some 
spending  cuts.  '  And  we  did.  We  cut 
the  deficit  back  for  the  year  1980,  the 
last  year  of  President  Carter,  to  $58.7 
billion.  It  has  been  about  $66  billion. 

That  is  a  high  deficit,  but  there  was 
a  discipline.  The  Democrats  were  abso- 
lutely frightened  that  they  would 
leave  a  record  of  having  a  deficit  in 
excess  of  $66  billion. 

That  was  only  a  little  more  than  3 
years  ago.  President  Truman,  whom 
we  are  going  to  memorialize  in  an- 
other week,  balanced  the  budget  four 
times.  President  Johnson  balanced  the 
budget  and  gave  Richard  Nixon  a  sur- 
plus, if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing 
as  the  Great  Society  giving  President 
Nixon  a  surplus.  But  it  occurred.  The 
discipline  has  only  broken  in  the  last  2 
to  3  years  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress.  We  are  the  ones  respon- 
sible. And  we  are  not  doing  anything 
about  it  because  it  is  an  election  year. 
And  business  and  financial  and  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  country  does 
not  speak  out  loudly  about  this  par- 
ticular problem.  That  could  be  one  of 
the  fallouts  from  a  prolonged  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  campaign. 

We  had  candidates  out  on  that  Pres- 
idential track  and  if  they  said  any- 
thing critical  about  the  economy  or 
critical  about  Reaganomics  or  critical 


about  high  deficits,  we  had  eight  of  us 
ready  to  pick  up  on  what  any  business 
leader  said  and  put  it  on  national  TV, 
and  so  you  almost  have  a  system  of 
lockjaw.  The  business  and  financial 
and  bond  and  stock  market  communi- 
ties all  have  lockjaw.  They  do  not 
speak  out  on  this.  They  write  a  few 
little  articles,  they  go  to  their  business 
clubs,  but  they  are  not  in  the  galleries. 
They  are  not  pressuring  for  anything 
to  get  done  and  they  are  all  talking  in 
terms  of  "Let  us  first  reelect  President 
Reagan  and  then  we  will  all  get  to- 
gether next  year  and  we  will  take  care 
of  it." 

I  want  to  comment  on  how  that  hits 
me  as  a  matter  of  politics.  If  I  were 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  I 
walked  down  the  capitol  steps  and  a 
TV  reporter  walked  up  to  me  and  put 
that  microphone  under  my  nose  and 
said.  "Now.  Governor,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  $400  million  def- 
icit"—which  would  be  the  comparable 
to  the  $200  billion  national  deficit.  If  a 
reporter  asked  me  that  on  the  capitol 
steps  of  Columbia,  S.C— what  I  was 
going  to  do  about  the  $400  million  def- 
icit—and I  reared  back  and  said: 

Oh,  well,  now,  wait  a  minute.  This  is  an 
election  year  and  there  are  a  lot  of  political 
costs  to  getting  anything  done  in  an  election 
year  but  after  my  reelection,  then  I  am 
going  to  get  together  a  bipartisan  group  and 
we  are  going  to  really  do  something  about 
this. 

That  reporter  would  look  at  me  and 
say.  "Governor,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  reelection  for  you  if  you  do  not 
do  something  between  now  and  No- 
vember." 

That  would  be  the  worst  of  politics.  I 
could  not  get  by  with  it.  Every  newspa- 
per editorial  would  take  me  on. 

But  in  Washington  that  is  the  best 
of  politics.  There  are  a  lot  of  political 
costs,  do  you  not  understand.  This  is 
an  election  year  and  we  have  to  get  ev- 
erybody reelected  first  and  then  we 
will  get  on  to  the  business  of  the  high 
deficits  and  then  really  begin  the 
launching  of  new  spending  programs 
because  this  is  a  double  speak.  We  talk 
about  spending  cuts  but  President 
Reagan  came  with  spending  increases. 
He  asked  for  $50  billion  more  in  de- 
fense, he  talked  about  spending  cuts 
and  he  asked  for  tax  cuts.  He  said  I 
want  my  indexing.  It  amounts  to  $6 
billion  the  first  year,  but  by  year  after 
next  it  is  $31  billion  and  out  to  the  5- 
year  budget  projection  where  it  is  $65 
billion.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have 
revenues  to  cut.  You  and  I  know  that. 
There  are  no  revenues  to  cut.  We  just 
go  out  and  borrow  the  money  and 
spread  it  around  again. 

So  in  January  we  received  a  Presi- 
dential budget  that  I  think  on  the 
House  side  got  one  vote.  I  think  there 
were  427  votes  against  and  one  affirm- 
ative vote.  They  did  have  a  formal 
vote  on  President  Reagan's  budget.  So 
we  have  the  double  speak.   We  talk 


about  having  spending  cuts  but  asking 
for  spending  increases.  We  say  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  about  taxes 
but  we  are  asking  for  tax  cuts.  And 
that  is  why  we  cannot  get  the  public 
mind  fixed  on  this  particular  problem. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent freezes,  I  wish  I  could  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da, for  example,  on  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative. First,  the  Republican  alter- 
native increases  the  deficit  up  to  $204 
billion.  It  does  not  even  make  any 
bones  about  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  becomes  a  part  of  the  problem 
and  exacerbates  the  problem. 

There  is  that  word  again.  I  am  get- 
ting pretty  good  at  that  one. 

It  really  adds  to  that  particular 
problem. 

Now,  the  Democratic  alternative 
goes  up  and  down  the  highways  and 
byways,  but  when  I  look  at  the  bottom 
line,  after  all  the  descriptive  language, 
it  says  $170  billion  next  year,  next 
year  and  next  year.  It  sort  of  levels  off 
at  $170  billion.  I  only  allude  back  to 
what  I  said  about  the  conscience  we 
had  not  to  exceed  $66  billion.  To  put  it 
coldly,  I  cannot  run  on  a  $170  billion 
deficit.  I  come  from  a  State  that  be- 
lieves in  a  balanced  budget.  I  was  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Southern  States 
to  get  a  triple-A  credit  rating  back  in 
1959. 

We  have  maintained  that  bond 
rating  and  credit  rating  since  that 
time.  It  is  almost  a  discipline  among 
Republicans  and  Democrats  at  the 
State  level  that  the  budget  shall  be 
balanced.  You  pay  as  you  go.  We  raise 
the  revenues.  If  we  want  any  new  ini- 
tiatives, we  must  afford  those  new  ini- 
tiatives. We  do  not  offload  onto  the 
next  generation. 

It  might  give  comfort  to  some,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  my  name  connected 
to  a  $170  billion  deficit.  That  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  That,  according  to 
the  financial  markets,  makes  you  part 
of  the  problem. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a 
$200  billion  and  a  $170  billion  deficit 
when  it  comes  to  the  interest  rate  and 
inflation  and  the  impact  on  the  econo- 
my. We  are  still  out  there  borrowing; 
and  now,  at  the  $200  billion  level,  we 
are  actually  launching  a  new  spending 
program  of  $20  billion.  When  I  say  a 
new  spending  program  of  $20  billion, 
you  cannot  avoid  this  imtil  next  year. 

When  you  run  that  $200  billion  defi- 
cit, you  go  out  and  borrow  at  10  per- 
cent to  finance  that  add-on  to  the  na- 
tional debt;  and  10  percent  of  the  $200 
billion  is  $20  billion.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  next  year,  the  interest  cost 
add-on  will  be  $23  billion.  So  it  is  a  $23 
billion  new  spending  program. 

If  they  had  gone  along  with  the  Do- 
menici-Hollings  budget  of  ZVi  or  4 
years  ago,  we  would  have  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  next  year.  We  would 
be  in  the  black,  and  we  could  take  that 
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$23  billion  and  use  it  for  research  in 
cancer,  to  repair  cracks  in  roads  and 
bridges,  for  quality  education,  and 
even  for  defense.  We  are  not  using 
those  amounts  for  defense  or  anything 
else.  We  are  just  adding  on  that  new 
spending  program  that  compounds 
and  really  goes  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Ask  the  question:  Are  you  better  off 
than  you  were  4  years  ago?  My  60- 
year-old  crowd  says,  "Yeah,  we  are 
doing  fine.  Everything  is  just  grand. 
We  are  all  going  to  get  reelected.  We 
are  all  going  lo  stay  in  office." 

We  are  spending  $200  billion  more 
than  we  are  taking  in.  Obviously,  some 
cars  are  being  sold  and  houses  are 
being  built  when  you  are  spending 
$200  billion  more  than  you  are  taking 
in. 

The  60-year-olds,  my  generation,  are 
saying  that  we  are  doing  grand,  and 
nobody  cares.  But  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  gridlock  in  3  to  5  years. 

Right  now.  it  is  $150  billion.  $3  bil- 
lion a  week— $150  billion  of  carrying 
charges  on  the  national  debt.  That  is 
$3  billion  for  nothing.  In  3  to  4  years, 
it  is  going  to  be  $200  billion. 

I  want  somebody  to  look  at  the  chart 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
They  have  $288  billion  as  what  we  will 
get  in  personal  taxes.  We  had  income 
tax  day  the  other  day,  and  when  we 
all  paid  our  income  taxes,  they  used 
$288  billion,  and  I  used  $293.6  billion, 
which  I  think  are  the  figures  of  the 
IRS.  in  individual  income  taxes  we 
paid  the  week  before  last.  We  are 
going  to  spend  over  half  of  that  on  in- 
terest costs— for  nothing. 

Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  A 
runaway  government  is  what  we  have 
here.  In  3  years,  it  is  going  to  be  $200 
billion  just  in  interest  costs. 

So  Congress  will  meet,  and  we  will 
provide  for  nominal  defense,  social  se- 
curity, and  some  health  care;  and,  like 
the  British  Parliament,  we  will  have  a 
big  wrangle  about  how  to  raise  the 
revenues  to  pay  the  interest  costs  on 
the  national  debt.  That  is  what  we  are 
providing  for  the  next  generation,  and 
we  should  be  ashamed.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  why  we  should 
vote  for  some  kind  of  freeze  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  the  Re- 
publican proposal,  but  it  increases  the 
deficit,  the  Democratic  alternative  still 
does  not  solve  it.  It  is  $170  billion— the 
same  impact  upon  the  financial  mar- 
kets. 

The  Kassebaum-Biden  proposal  is  a 
1-year  proposition  that  cuts  defense.  It 
does  not  do  much  of  anything  with 
revenues.  It  just  puts  down  a  figure.  It 
is  not  balanced.  It  is  for  only  1  year, 
and  it  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

I  heard  last  night  from  our  Chamber 
friends,  and  I  will  get  into  that  later, 
as  to  whether  they  endorse  the  Kasse- 
baum    open-year    plan    because    they 
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ly,  served  4  years,  and  was  reappointed 
by  a  Republican  President,  with  his 
nomination  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  about  80  to  16,  pointed 
out  in  very  graphic  language,  in  a 
hearing  on  the  Hill  this  year,  that 
soon— and  by  "soon"  he  meant  2  or  3 
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were  adamant  last  year  for  a  7.5-per- 
cent increase  in  defense.  If  they  en- 
dorse this,  they  have  changed  direc- 
tion totally  for  a  cut  in  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  for  me  to  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished  colleague,   the   Senator   from 


Mississippi.  I  appreciate  his  patience 
in  hearing  me  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. I  really  did  not  expect  to  proceed 
at  this  time. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  the  Senate  will  recess  at  12 
o'clock.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  proceed  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  situation  we  are  in  now  than 
I  ever  have  been  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  here  when  we 
were  debating  what  became  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan,  whereby  we  were 
proposing  a  new  step  altogether,  that 
we  were  going  to  take  money,  billions 
of  dollars,  and  send  it  as  a  gift  to  our 
former  adversaries,  those  who  had  at- 
tacked us  and  with  whom  we  had  been 
at  war.  We  were  also  going  to  send  it 
to  our  allies  in  World  War  II.  We  were 
trying  to  rehabilitate  the  nations,  the 
people  of  those  nations.  We  wanted 
them  to  have  a  chance  to  get  back  on 
their  feet,  turning  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try again,  making  their  own  living,  and 
restoring  themselves  to  the  family  of 
nations  that  were  self-sustaining,  and 
had  reasonable  economy  for  their 
people.  There  was  tremendous  inter- 
est. 

We  were  the  kingpin  of  the  world  fi- 
nancially, in  a  way.  We  were  the  best- 
fixed  nation  in  the  world,  moneywise. 
We  had  only  96  Senators  then,  but 
during  those  debates  we  met  here  day 
after  day  and  had  from  50  to  60  to  70 
to  80  to  90  Senators  present,  listening 
intently,  to  those  who  had  prepared 
themselves;  listening  over  and  over  to 
the  new  developments,  to  the  continui- 
ty of  the  idea,  and  welding  here,  on 
the  anvil  of  debate,  a  plan  that  really 
put  the  world  back  on  its  feet  eco- 
nomically. 

Of  course,  we  were  interested,  too,  in 
building  up  some  customers.  That  was 
one  of  the  motives.  But  primarily  it 
was  to  get  things  going  again,  to  get 
the  wheels  turning  again.  We  were  in  a 
position  to  do  those  things.  We  had 
the  most  influence  in  the  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Now,  I  am  really  confounded.  Just  a 
little  over  30  years  later,  we  find  our- 
selves in  such  a  situation  that  one  of 
the  chosen  leaders  of  our  Nation,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Mr.  Volcker,  who  was  appoint- 
ed by  a  Democratic  President  original- 


years  in  the  future— we  would  become 
a  debtor  nation,  at  the  rate  we  are 
going. 

Now  that  is  what  really  woke  me  up. 
That  is  what  made  my  mind  up  that  I 
better  lay  aside  these  other  things 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  do  for  the 
areas  of  business  here  and  the  bills 
that  are  to  come,  that  I  better  do  what 
little  I  could,  and  I  really  went  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  also,  that  I 
wish  to  highly  commend  the  members 
on  our  Budget  Committee.  They  have 
been  through  plenty.  I  will  not  stop  to 
name  all  of  them,  but  I  think  we  were 
blessed  to  have  these  men  at  these 
critical  times  in  these  crucial  places.  I 
am  thinking  about  men  like  Senator 
DoMENici  of  New  Mexico,  who  is  now 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  am 
thinking  about  Senator  Chiles  of 
Florida,  who  is  presently  the  minority 
representative  on  that  committee.  I 
am  thinking  about  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  who 
developed  and  showed  a  remarkable 
intelligence,  knowledge,  perspicuity, 
and  perspicacity  with  reference  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  our  Nation.  I  could 
go  on  naming  others,  and  I  compli- 
ment them  all. 

Maybe  it  gets  rough  sometimes  as  to 
what  is  said  about  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  its  powers  reaching  out 
and  replacing  part  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  our  regular  commit- 
tees, and  I  am  a  committee  man,  but  I 
appreciate  very  much  what  has  been 
done  by  these  Senators,  and  they  had 
the  capacity  to  master  and  did  master 
our  services. 

I  have  a  prepared  speech  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  not  long.  I  may  take 
further  part  in  the  debate.  I  hope  so. 
to  some  extent. 

So  I  think  that  the  remaining  time 
now  before  there  is  a  recess  under  pre- 
vious order  of  the  Senate  I  will  confine 
myself  to  my  written  remarks  and  take 
up  other  things  later. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  as  far 
as  the  things  I  point  out  here  I  assume 
my  part  of  the  guilt  that  goes  with  the 
neglect,  and  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to,  of  the  preceding  years.  I  am.  not 
trying  to  point  to  any  culprits  or 
blame  them  any  more  than  I  blame 
myself.  That  is  not  the  question  now. 

We  can  go  point  out  to  where  the 
F»resident  was  in  error,  and  so  forth, 
and  we  can  point  out  where  we  were  in 
error.  That  is  not  what  the  people  are 
interested  in  at  all,  not  at  all.  They 
want  someone  who  will  come  in  here 
and  tackle  this  problem  and  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  improvement  on  the 


situation  that  will  lead  to  further  im 
provement. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  we  have  tried 
hard  to  improve  our  annual  budget 
and  substantially  reduce  the  annual 
deficit  and  the  national  debt. 

In  this  field  things  have  not  gotten 
better.  But  instead  they  have  gotten 
substantially  worse. 

Let  me  mention  now  some  of  these 
facts  that  impress  me  and  impel  me  to 
whatever  action  I  can  bring. 

In  1964  we  operated  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  on  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion. For  fiscal  year  1985  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  interest  alone  on  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  $127  billion. 

If  that  does  not  arouse  and  stir 
almost  to  anger  any  redblooded  Ameri- 
can, I  do  not  know  what  it  will  take, 
and  particularly  those  who  stand  in 
the  positions  that  we  do  with  entrust- 
ed power  of  the  citizenship  of  our 
country  to  act.  We  are  the  ones,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  the  chosen 
ones  for  this  particular  period  and  we 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  move  in 
under  our  system  of  law^  and  try  to 
bring  about  real  meaningful  correc- 
tions. 

At  the  present  rate,  the  national 
debt  in  1989,  that  is  just  5  short  years 
away,  will  be  $2,805  trillion— $2,805 
trillion,  however  much  that  means. 
Now.  these  are  figures  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  They  are 
official.  They  come  from  the  adminis- 
tration as  such,  but  they  are  official 
and  legal  and  certainly  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged unless  it  is  for  a  correction  of 
reasonable  error. 

That  sum  is  52.4  percent  of  our 
entire  gross  national  product.  Think  of 
that.  Over  half  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  total  production  of  our 
enterprises. 

These  figures,  Mr.  President,  speak 
for  themselves. 

Now  I  fully  considered  some  valua- 
ble comments  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Honorable 
Paul  A.  Volcker,  who  has  served  one  4- 
year  term  and  was  recently  appointed 
for  another  term  by  President  Reagan 
and  by  this  body,  less  than  a  year  ago 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  16,  confirmed  for  an- 
other 4  years. 

Now,  many  economists  and  financial 
people  at  large  endorse  his  positions. 
In  my  owti  official  duties,  I  rely  on  his 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  integrity  a 
great  deal.  There  is  nothing  between 
us.  I  have  never  known  him.  nor  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  until  he 
came  here  to  Washington.  At  my  re- 
quest I  have  gone  to  his  office  several 
times.  I  have  found  him  to  be  highly 
responsible.  knowledgeable,  and 
modest,  but  by  experience,  he  is  the 
one  in  whom  I  put  confidence,  in  his 
predictions  and  his  estimates. 

Chairman  Volcker  has  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  favors  a  $50  billion  re- 
duction per  year  in  the  deficits  for  3 
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years,  and  he  predicted  that  a  $50  bil- 
lion cut,  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  would 
reduce  the  interest  rates  1  percentage 
point.  I  will  come  back  to  that  later. 
He  said  such  action  would  suggest  that 
the  budget  is  coming  firmly  under  con- 
trol, and  would  ease  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates. 

I  believe  he  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  This  gentleman  has  issued  a 
timely  warning  that  unless  something 
is  done  within  a  few  years  we  can 
become  a  debtor  nation  in  the  finan- 
cial world  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years,  since  back  in  the  early 
days  of  our  country. 

He  put  it  this  way  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  recently,  and  I  am 
quoting  him  literally. 

The  net  inve.stment  position  of  the  United 
States  overseas  built  up  gradually  over  the 
entire  postwar  period  will  in  the  space  of 
only  3  years  be  reversed.  The  richest  econo- 
my in  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a  net  debtor. 

Now  that  means  that  we  are  not  su- 
preme. That  means  we  are  not  the 
leading  nation  in  the  world.  That 
means  in  money  matters,  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  the  world,  we  are  in 
doubt.  We  are  in  question.  We  do  not 
have  that  solid  integrity  feeling 
behind  our  position  that  was  once 
found  when  we  were  taking  these  lead- 
ing positions  that  I  referred  to  earlier. 
As  I  have  said,  I  was  here  during  the 
Marshall  plan,  when  there  was  that 
rehabilitation  of  Western  Europe.  And 
there  was  a  plan  for  Japan  and  others, 
that  was  extended  under  the  name  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  I  was  here  when  it 
was  conceived,  debated,  finally  passed, 
rigidly  applied,  and  lived  up  to.  Here 
we  are,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  a  little 
over  30  years  later  finding  ourselves 
really  in  an  inferior  position.  I  do  not 
mean  dow'n  in  the  gutter,  but  we  are 
not  in  a  superior  position  in  the  finan- 
cial world. 

And  with  our  capacity,  we  just 
cannot— and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
predicting  dire  consequences  that  we 
are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  and  over- 
come, but  unless  we  restore  that  posi- 
tion, considering  the  strength  that  we 
have,  the  basic  strength  that  we  have 
to  do  it,  then  we  become  a  have-not 
Nation,  we  become  a  has-been 
Nation— call  it  what  you  will— and  we 
are  on  the  way  down. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
surrender,  that  we  are  going  to  yield 
to  it,  but  I  do  realize  that  we  are  yield- 
ing now,  we  are  postponing,  we  are  not 
doing  enough,  almost  a  do-nothing 
program.  And  things  cannot  continue. 
I  am  no  economist.  Mr.  President, 
but  trying  to  find  out  what  has  hap- 
pened—what in  the  world  has  hap- 
pened—I believe  I  know  one  basic 
reason  that  is  perhaps  controlling.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  living  well 
beyond  our  means.  We  spend  more 
and  more  above  what  we  had.  Most  ev- 


eryone else  knew  it  but  we  did  not  re- 
alize it  enough  to  act  on  the  thought. 
We  know  it  now,  but  we  are  too  slow  in 
trying,  really  trying  hard  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Next  year,  how  it  would  be  easier  to 
Start  next  year  than  now— true,  the 
election  will  be  over.  Someone  brought 
that  in.  But.  what  about  the  doubt, 
what  about  the  suspicion,  what  about 
the  opinion  of  fellow  nations,  what 
about  the  financial  worlds  trust  in  us. 
in  our  ability  to  meet  the  problem, 
however  great  it  may  be? 

We  are  not  doing  enough  about  it, 
Mr.  President,  I  submit,  under  any  in- 
terpretation, unless  we  really  put  our 
teeth  into  this  problem  and  come  up 
with  something  far  reaching  and  defi- 
nite and  meaningful  like  what  I  call 
the  Hollings  plan  does. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts  pressing 
on  us,  which  will  get  worse  rather 
than  better  if  we  merely  wait,  what 
shall  we  do?  I  have  decided  we  should 
by  all  means  act  now.  We  have  no 
choice  on  that.  The  longer  we  put  off 
dealing  with  this  imbalance,  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  correct  it.  There  is 
an  opportunity  to  set  in  motion  a  long 
period  of  growth  and  stability,  but  to 
delay  in  making  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  this  deficit  places  the  economy 
at  great  risk. 

The  budget  year  before  the  Congress 
for  consideration  now,  fiscal  year  1985. 
will  be  the  third  year  of  this  current 
recovery  period.  By  all  historical 
precedents,  this  should  be  a  year  of 
falling  deficits.  Instead,  the  deficit  will 
be  near  record  levels:  Up. 

According  to  leading  financial  ex- 
perts, if  the  Federal  deficits  continue, 
the  pos.sibility  of  higher  levels  of  infla- 
tion, followed  by  a  decline  in  economic 
growth,  is  highly  possible  and  proba- 
ble. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
strain cost-of-living  increases  during  a 
period  of  high  inflation.  The  burden 
on  the  people  will  be  far  too  great. 
Now.  when  inflation  has  cooled,  is  the 
time  to  act. 

This  budget  year,  the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  on  October  1  of  this 
year,  is  an  opportunity  which  should 
not  be  missed  to  start  on  the  budget 
problems.  This  is  the  year  when  we 
must  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
reduce  this  deficit. 

Now.  the  economy  has  been  through 
a  bleak  period.  A  high  price  has  been 
paid  to  beat  down  inflation.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  waste  to  lose  all  that  has 
been  gained  in  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion by  continuing  to  spend  beyond 
our  means  and  set  off  another  round 
of  inflation.  We  know  now  what  it 
would  mean.  * 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  at  the 
jumping  off  place.  And  what  shall 
happen  if  we  let  those  things  come 
about?  We  already  know  that  we  will 
have  a  return  of  that  devastating  evil 
of  inflation.  We  already  know  that  we 
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will  have  a  return  of  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  We  already  know  that  that 
means  the  cutting  off  of  sales  of  auto- 
mobiles, of  new  starts  in  homes  and 
countless  other  activities  in  our  econo- 
my that  caters  to  the  necessities  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  we  have 
learned  to  know  it  and  to  expect  it. 

It  destroys  the  concept  of  stability 
and  reliability  and  frugality.  It  de- 
stroys the  opinion  that  has  been  held 
of  us  that  we  have  the  nerve,  we  have 
the  ability  to  see  a  thing  through  and 
to  make  sacrifices  and  to  make  ends 
meet  and  keep  things  on  a  sound  basis 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

I  have  no  doubt— I  am  not  given  to 
scare  words  if  I  could  think  them  up, 
but  I  cannot  think  them  up— but  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
we  are  inviting  these  troubles  that  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  years  and  in- 
viting a  renewal  and  a  new  start  with  a 
certainty  and  with  consequences  that 
we  will  have  a  more  devastating  round 
of  inflation  and  things  that  go  with  it 
than  we  have  had  before. 

We  already  know  that  unless  we  ac- 
tually check  these  $200  billion  annual 
deficits,  we  shall  have  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  Rollings 
plan,  that  it  really  tackles  the  situa- 
tion, really  tackles  the  problem  and 
gets  down  to  specifics,  all  problems 
and  all  causes,  and  comes  up  with  a 
definite  constructive,  meaningful  rec- 
ommendation. The  approach  is  across 
the  board;  that  is,  reductions  apply  at 
a  small  rate,  apply  across  the  board  to 
everyone  in  sharing  this  burden,  and  a 
fair  spreading  of  the  load.  And  the 
load  can  be  made,  under  that  method, 
fairly  thin. 

It  will  be  felt.  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anyone.  But  it  calls  on  all  groups 
to  carry  an  equal  part  of  the  load  ac- 
cording to  their  situation. 

The  Hollings  plan  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion will  have  an  early  impact  on  the 
deficit.  It  approaches  the  deficit  prob- 
lem on  an  overall  basis,  calls  for  a 
sharing  of  effort.  It  is  in  this  across- 
the-board  approval  of  all  shared  sacri- 
fices and  early  deficit  reductions  that 
makes  this  plan  so  appealng,  appeal- 
ing for  results.  And  that  is  what  we 
want.  The  amendment  holds  the  de- 
fense budget  authority  growth  to  4- 
percent  above  inflation  for  2  years. 
Then  it  holds  the  growth  to  3-percent 
above  inflation  through  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Now.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field, 
but  I  have  l)een  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  long  time— since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war.  The  rate 
of  military  preparedness,  in  niy  opin- 
ion, may  be  stretched  out  or  slowed 
down,  considering  the  enormous  rate 
in  which  it  is  traveling  now.  or  post- 
poned, some  of  them,  the  weapons, 
over  future  years  without  injury  or  se- 
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rious  impairment  of  our  capacity  for 
action. 

Now  I  tried  to  check  out  every  way  I 
knew  before  I  made  that  conclusion  to 
this  august  body  that  I  do  respect  so 
highly.  This  does  not  apply  to  every 
phase  of  our  program,  but  the  military 
can  temporarily  defer  some  of  the 
funds  for  the  sake  of  a  dire  emergency 
like  we  are  facing  now  in  our  financial 
affairs. 

I  know  the  cost  of  weaponry  is  great. 
I  have  some  idea  about  the  need.  I  am 
confident  that  this  reasonable  stretch- 
out—for a  few  years,  while  we  are 
catching  our  breath  and  catching  up 
with  reality— can  be  safely  done  under 
this  idea  of  4  percent  increase  above 
inflation  for  2  years. 

In  summary,  this  is  what  the  Hol- 
lings amendment  plan  would  specifi- 
cally do  in  addition  to  holddown  de- 
fense spending  grants  to  the  4  percent 
above  inflation  rate.  It  freezes  the 
nondefense  agency  programs  for  1 
year,  and  holds  the  growth  to  3  per- 
cent through  1989.  It  also  freezes  for  1 
year  the  pay  raises  of  all  Federal  civil- 
ian employees,  military  personnel,  and 
then  holds  the  payroll  growth  to  a 
level  not  to  exceed  3  percent  through 
1989.  It  freezes  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  1  year,  and  holds  future 
adjustments  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
through  1989.  It  freezes  physician  and 
hospital  reimbursement  for  1  year; 
delays  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
tax  brackets  until  1990;  increases  tax 
collection  by  increasing  the  tax  audit 
helping  the  Internal  Revenue  Service: 
and  directs  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  within  45  days  after  enactment 
changes  in  the  law  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
$7.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986;  $11.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987;  $19  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  $28.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  like  the 
flavor  of  increasing  taxes.  But  some- 
times it  is  necessary.  We  are  in  the 
predicament  of  having  outflows  great- 
ly exceeding  the  income.  I  believe  it  is 
virtually  unanimous  among  the  finan- 
cial experts  that  it  is  going  to  require 
an  approach  to  this  problem  for  both 
ends  of  the  line,  and  going  to  require 
the  changes  in  the  income  statute.  We 
are  not  fooling  anyone  except  our- 
selves, if  we  persuade  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve to  the  contrary.  I  emphasize,  as 
the  financial  world  knows,  that  we 
cannot  get  the  economy  on  its  feet 
unless  we  increase  the  revenues.  That 
is  what  I  am  striking  at  here  in  con- 
nection with  discussing  becoming  a 
debtor  nation.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me 
and  I  believe  on  analysis  to  all  of  us 
that  we  could  let  that  happen.  We  are 
on  the  way  down,  sure  enough,  if  we 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  figures  here 
that  show  for  every  1-percent  increase 
in  unemployment,  there  is  an  addition- 
al cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 


25  percent  per  year;  $13  billion  of  that 
is  increased  unemployment  benefits; 
$13  billion  is  lost  income  tax  revenue. 
It  only  adds  further  to  the  deficit  and 
the  national  debt  to  do  the  same  or 
fail  to  them  which  results  in  high  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates  leading  to 
recession  and  loss  of  jobs. 

We  know  what  that  means.  We  are 
just  out  of  the  frying  pan  with  those 
experiences.  We  would  rather  sacrifice 
something  now  or  do  without  some 
things  now,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it— pay  the  price  is  another  way  to  de- 
scribe it— and  do  those  things  now 
avoiding  these  evil  consequences  that 
we  must  avoid  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  about  the 
proposition— I  am  not  preaching  a  doc- 
trine—that we  are  down,  out,  in  de- 
spair, and  that  we  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  come  back.  We  do  have  the 
ability  to  come  back.  I  think  we  will 
come  back.  Our  Nation  will  get  adjust- 
ed, on  the  front  where  it  belongs  and 
partly  through  the  same  thing  that 
has  always  made  us  grow  and  prosper; 
that  is,  growth,  growth  and  hard  work. 
We  had  the  resources,  national  re- 
sources, will  power,  ability  on  the  part 
of  our  people,  and  their  willpower  to 
make  this  growth  become  reality. 

We  have  grown  rapidly  as  a  nation 
during  these  decades,  and  we  are  still  a 
relatively  young  country.  We  still  have 
those  same  resources— a  tremendous 
amount,  beginning  with  iron,  coal, 
others,  and  coming  on  around  to  the 
human  elements,  too.  Do  not  discount 
the  American  people. 

Opponents  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  discounted  the  American 
people,  throught  we  would  not  fight 
back,  and  thought  we  would  give  up 
part  rather  than  go  through  the  cost 
of  victory.  Do  not  discount  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  their  natural  re- 
sources, their  human  resources,  their 
willpower,  their  ability  all  the  way 
around.  We  are  going  to  come  back. 
We  will  survive. 

I  remember  Mississippi.  I  remember 
when  we  had  boll  weevils  down  in  the 
South.  They  thought  the  boll  weevil 
was  going  to  wipe  out  the  cotton  crops. 
They  did  for  2  years.  We  overcame 
that  and  went  on  to  higher  production 
then  we  had  ever  known.  I  remember 
World  War  I.  After  it  was  over,  we  had 
a  panic,  to  use  that  word.  It  was  an  ex- 
treme recession.  But  people  fought 
right  on.  The  automobile  business  was 
born  about  that  time.  We  came  out  of 
the  big  depression  of  the  1930s.  I  was 
practicing  law  by  that  time,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  deba- 
cles that  we  had  with  extreme  loss  of 
everything  people  had.  The  drought, 
the  wind  in  Oklahoma,  all  those 
things— we  came  through  all  of  that. 

We  came  back  stronger  than  we  had 
ever  been  before.  We  fought  World 
War  II  not  alone,  but  we  furnished  a 
lot  to  it.  I  believe  it  was  said  that  we 


fought  that  war  on  borrowed  money. 
What  we  had  to  borrow  was  borrowed 
at  a  rate  of  2.5  percent.  Let  the  record 
bear  that  out  fully.  Yes.  We  are  still  a 
resourceful  people.  We  are  deter- 
mined. We  have  the  manpower  and 
the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
success.  But  we  have  got  to  have  com- 
monsense  enough,  nerve  enough  to 
turn  around,  and  do  the  hard  things. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

I  commend  the  author  again  for  his 
resourcefulness,  and  the  gentleman  on 
our  Budget  Committee,  as  well  as 
others.  I  have  not  been  on  it  but 
others  who  worked  on  it  deserve  tre- 
mendous credit.  But  what  we  have  to 
do  is  get  together,  have  a  vote.  It  will 
not  be  unanimous,  of  course.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  majority  that  will 
carry  this  thing  because  of  its  positive 
features. 

It  will  be  politically  popular,  maybe 
not  now,  but  years  ahead.  In  years 
ahead,  it  will  be  looked  to  with  pride 
and  appreciation.  My  time  is  virtually 
up. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:02 
p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
LUGAR ). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3036 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  hour  on 
this  amendment.  But  I  think  it  is 
likely  that  we  can  finish  much  quicker 
than  that.  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
confine  their  remarks  to  the  essen- 
tials. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  already 
indicated,  I  believe,  that  it  will  not 
take  very  long  on  his  side.  I  would 
hope  the  managers  on  this  side  would 
follow  his  good  example. 

Mr.  P»resident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. I  will  accommodate  him.  and 
those  other  Senators  who  are  interest- 
ed in  a  prompt  resolution  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
brought  to  this  body  a  most  inequita- 
ble situation  which  I  probably  sup- 
ported, but  cannot  remember,  in  the 


budget  restrictions  before.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  for  permitting  us  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  many  of  us  in  this  body  realize 
the  necessity  to  keep  the  judicial  sala- 
ries at  a  pace  with  at  least  inflation. 
Though  there  are  ample  criticisms  of 
the  judiciary,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
has  said  many  times  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  do  what  we  have  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine's  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  sincerely  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Sasser  was  also 
added  as  a  cosponsor  by  unanimous 
consent. ) 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  had  the 
opportunity  yesterday  afternoon  to 
discuss  the  particulars  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  me.  Senator  Mathias. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Bentsen. 
and  Senator  Boschwitz  which  would 
extend  to  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  the  same  pay  adjustment  re- 
ceived by  other  Federal  employees  on 
January  1. 

I  would  like  now  to  just  briefly 
review  the  important  points  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Senators  who  were 
not  present  yesterday. 

As  of  January  1.  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  increased  3.5  per- 
cent in  accordance  with  the  pay  plan 
submitted  by  President  Reagan  last 
summer.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-270.  which  was  enacted 
only  last  month.  Federal  rates  of  pay 
have  been  increased  another  one-half 
percent  retroactive  to  January  1. 

That  is  for  a  total  of  4  percent  for 
all  Federal  employees  except  Federal 
judges. 

Members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  re- 
ceived neither  pay  adjustment  because 
of  an  amendment  to  a  continuing  reso- 
lution passed  in  1981.  This  amendment 
provides  that  Federal  judges  are  not 
entitled  to  any  salary  increase,  except 
as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  several  times,  most  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  3.5-per- 
cent pay  adjustment  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  that  section  140  of  Public 
Law  97-92  is  permanent  legislation 
and  that  absent  specific  authorization 
by  Congress.  Federal  judges  are  not 
entitled  to  across-the-board  pay  in- 
creases given  other  Federal  employees. 

That  is  where  we  stand  today.  My 
amendment  would  constitute  the  re- 
quired authorization  for  Federal 
judges  to  receive  a  pay  increase  equal 
to  that  afforded  other  Federal  workers 


this  year.  That  proposition,  on  its  fact, 
is  modest  and  equitable. 

It  is  modest,  if  we  consider  the  scope 
of  who  is  affected  under  my  amend- 
ment; namely,  there  are  roughly  700 
Federal  judges,  including  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral Appeals  Court,  Federal  district 
court  judges  to  U.S.  Tax  Court  judges; 
700  Federal  judges.  The  cost  of  the 
amendment?  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  the  cost  at 
roughly  $1.7  million.  I  should  also 
point  out  that  in  compiling  its  baseline 
assumption  for  the  budget  resolution. 
CBO  included  a  pay  adjustment  for 
Federal  judges.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment's adoption  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  deficit  when  contrasted  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

As  a  policy  matter,  I  also  believe  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  is  modest. 
The  amendment  authorizes  a  pay  ad- 
justment for  Federal  judges  for  only  1 
year.  It  in  no  way  repeals  or  alters  sec- 
tion 140  of  Public  Law  97-92. 

The  amendment  is  also  equitable. 
The  question  may  arise  in  this  debate 
as  to  'Why  Federal  judges?  Why  are 
we  singling  out  judges  for  special  con- 
sideration?" It  is  an  excellent  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  one  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  my  amendment.  Without 
passage  of  the  amendment,  judges, 
and  judges  alone,  would  be  excluded 
from  a  pay  adjustment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

My  amendment,  far  from  singling 
out  Federal  judges  for  special  consid- 
eration, does,  in  fact,  just  the  opposite. 
It  includes  judges  with  other  Federal 
employees  for  a  pay  increase  retroac- 
tive to  January.  Judges  will  get  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less,  than  other 
Federal  workers  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  Senate  may  be  asked  to 
consider  my  amendment  in  light  of 
pay  rates  for  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  question  of  our  own  pay  is.  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  we  must  deal.  It 
makes  no  sense  in  logic  for  Members 
of  this  body  to  believe  we  somehow  im- 
prove our  circumstances  by  denying 
the  Federal  judges  an  increase  given 
other  Federal  employees.  Or  that  we 
elevate  our  discussion  relative  to  Mem- 
bers' pay  when  we  include  the  issue  of 
judges'  pay. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  Senate  should  sup- 
port my  amendment  so  that  the 
highly  deserving  individuals  who  com- 
promise our  Federal  judiciary— 700 
men  and  women  entrusted  with  the 
most  serious  responsibilities— will  not 
be  singularly  excluded  from  an  other- 
wise across-the-board  pay  increase  ret- 
roactive to  January. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  on  his  way  to  address  the  issue.  He 
should  be  here  shortly. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  a  question? 

Even  with  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion—because some  of  us  have  been 
busy,  have  not  had  a  chance  to  be 
here,  and  have  not  been  able  to  read 
the  Record— there  still  appears  to  be 
some  confusion. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  again,  whether  or 
not  the  judges  would  be  increased  3.5 
percent  without  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment, and  they  will  go  to  4  with  it,  or 
did  they  get  totally  eliminated  in  the 
redrafting  that  occurred  on  the  earlier 
reconciliation  bill? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Unless  this  amend- 
ment passes,  they  get  nothing  because 
the  provision  added  in  1981  to  the 
then  continuing  re.solution  provided 
that  Federal  judges  cannot  receive  a 
pay  increase.  I  quote  from  that  provi- 
sion. "Except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress."  The 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  several 
times  that  that  requires  specific  au- 
thorization by  Congress  for  any  in- 
crease to  be  received  by  judges.  As  a 
consequence.  Federal  judges  receive 
neither  the  3.5  percent  that  was  pro- 
vided in  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, nor  the  0.5  of  1  percent  that  was 
added  last  month. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond),  had  indicat- 
ed a  desire  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. He  is.  however,  opening  a  hear- 
ing at  this  moment  and  cannot  leave. 
He  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  he 
supports  the  amendment  and  urges 
other  Senators  to  do  the  same. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Mitchell-Bentsen-Mathias  amend- 
ment providing  Federal  judges  with 
the  3.5  percent  pay  adjustment  retro- 
actively to  January  1984.  This  adjust- 
ment has  already  been  received  by 
other  Federal  employees. 

This  summer  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission on  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Salaries  will  begin  meeting  on  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  judicial 


compensation  levels.  This  amendment, 
however,  would  grant  Federal  judges 
only  that  amount  of  pay  increase  that 
other  Federal  employees  have  already 
received.  It  is  only  fair  and  just  that 
these  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
such  extremely  demanding  and  critical 
roles  receive  the  compensation  that 
was  afforded  other  Federal  employees 
by  Executive  order  in  January.  Until 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  makes 
its  recommendations  to  the  President 
early  next  year,  I  believe  we  must  pro- 
vide Federal  judges  with  this  pay  ad- 
justment. 

I  am  aware  that  in  these  times  of 
high  deficits  and  spiralling  Govern- 
ment spending  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  way  we  spend  our  dollars.  I  ahso 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be 
highly  inequitable  for  this  body  to  use 
Federal  judges  as  the  starting  point 
for  a  revised  fiscal  policy.  I  would 
stress  that  this  is  only  a  pay  adjust- 
ment that  every  other  Federal  employ- 
ee has  already  received,  including 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body.  I 
realize  that  the  issue  of  salary  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  is  a 
very  sensitive  one,  and  that  we  have 
voted  to  rescind  last  January's  pay  in- 
crease for  ourselves.  But  that  measure 
is  not  public  law. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  Fed- 
eral judges  serve  a  vital  function  in 
this  country.  It  is  through  the  opin- 
ions that  they  write  and  the  rulings 
that  they  make  that  the  Constitution 
is  enforced  and  upheld,  and  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  protected. 
Unlike  other  professionals.  Federal 
judges  do  not  enjoy  incentives  or  bo- 
nuses for  increased  productivity  or 
professional  expertise.  Their  .sole 
source  of  income  derives  from  the  sal- 
aries they  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, I  must  note  that  it  is  incum- 
bent for  us  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
attract  and  retain  highly  competent 
and  motivated  individuals  to  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  We  cannot  expect  the 
best  and  the  brightest  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  remain  in  or  join  the  ranks 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  if  we  cannot, 
at  the  minimum,  guarantee  them  that 
they  will  be  treated  on  par  with  other 
Federal  employees.  As  we  wait  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission.  I  believe  we  must  grant 
the  Federal  judges  the  pay  raise  al- 
ready received  by  other  Federal  em- 
ployees.» 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  requirements  for  time.  I 
believe  we  are  prepared  on  this  side  to 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  would  put  in  a 
quorum  before  we  do  that,  because  we 
have  a  Senator  on  this  side  who  is 
counting  on  a  vote  at  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Senators  who  need  to  leave.  That  is 


the  reason  I  was  trying  to  precipitate 
it  a  little  bit.  I  assure  the  minority 
leader  I  shall  be  generous  in  accommo- 
dating the  length  of  the  roUcall  as  far 
as  I  can.  Of  course  I  shall. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  2:20 
p.m.  We  have  checked  on  our  side  and 
there  are  no  other  speakers.  We  are 
prepared  on  this  side  to  go  forward 
with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
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1984 

Helms 

McClure 

Randolph 

Humphrey 

Metzenbaum 

Symms 

Jepson 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Zorinsky 

Kasten 

Proxmire 

Mattingly 

Pryor 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Abdnor 

East 

Murkowski 

Dixon 

Hart 
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YEAS- 67 

Baker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bent.sen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bosch*  itz 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Huddleslon 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simp!>on 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Durenbertter 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Evans 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Glenn 

Nunn 

NAYS-28 

Andrews 

Bumpers 

Gam 

Armstrong 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Baucus 

Byrd 

Grassley 

Boren 

Exon 

Hatfield 

So.  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  (No. 
3036)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tWANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT— AMENDMENT 
NO.  304  1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  a  conversation  with  the  minority 
leader  about  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
Hollings  amendment,  which  is  now 
pending,  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  is  in 
a  position  now  to  consider  a  request 
that  I  might  put  to  provide  for  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment at  5:30  p.m.  and  that  the  time 
between  the  time  we  recommence  con- 
sidering the  Hollings  amendment  and 
5:30  p.m.  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  who  is  on  the  floor.  He  has 
indicated.  I  believe,  that  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  this  approach. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  speakers  they 
have  on  that  side.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Andrews, 
would  know  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
how  long  they  wish  to  talk  in  opposi- 
tion. When  you  say  divided,  then  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  about  an 
hour's  time  and  I  know  six  that  want 
to  talk  on  this  side.  I  think  we  could 
do  it  by  5:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  I  discussed  this  with  our  caucus 
today  and  with  Senator  Andrews.  He 
feels  that  we  could  do  it  easily  in  the 
time  provided.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  many  speakers  on  this  side.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  here.  I  yield  so  that  he  may 
respond. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  leader  yielding.  I  certainly 
want  to  accommodate  the  movement 
of  this  legislation  through  the  Senate. 
If  we  are  going  to  divide  the  time  be- 
tween that  side  and  this  side,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  some  time  that  came 
to  this  side.  I  have  said  essentially  all  I 
have  to  say  on  this.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  some  of  that  time  to  Senator 
Hollings.  I  would  say  an  hour  on  this 
side  and  IV2  hours  on  that  side  would 
probably  be  a  fair  breakdown. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  manager  on  this  side, 
if  that  would  suit  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  on  this  side  would  be  in  opposi- 
tion and  I  would  say  to  my  friend  I  do 
not  think  I  would  use  it  all  and  to  the 
extent  that  I  did  not.  I  would  yield  it 
to  him;  IV2  hours  on  his  side  and  1 
hour  on  mine. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  made  the  request  yet.  Just  so 
Members  can  reserve,  I  make  that  re- 
quest. Let  me  state  it  for  clarification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  the  Hollings  amend 
ment  at  not  later  than  3  p.m.  today, 
the  time  between  3  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m. 
be  divided  as  follows:  IV2  hours  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  mover 
of  the  amendment,  Senator  Hollings. 
and  1  hour  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Senator  Domenici;  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  5:30  p.m.  the  vote 
occur  on  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  for  the  record  that  this 
side  has  checked  by  telephone  with  of- 
fices of  Senators  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  was  the  arrangement  made  for 
1'2  hours  on  this  side,  for  the  propo- 
nents, and  an  hour  on  that  side  in  op- 
position? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Hollings  amendment  is  now  pend- 
ing under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, do  I  understand  there  is  a 
D'Amato  amendment  that  will  take  a 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  is  a 
D'Amato-Moynihan  amendment  that 
will  take  2  minutes.  Both  sides  have 
conferred  on  it  and  I  assume  we  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  was  why  I  provid- 
ed that  the  time  between  3  p.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.  would  be  divided.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  proceed  in  that  manner, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  offering  it 
for  myself  and  Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  an  amendment  and  the  debate  and 
action  on  that  amendment  will  not 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  3042 
(Purpose:  To  require  the  disposal  of  certain 

lands  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station.  East 

Hampton.   NY.,   for  park   and   recreation 

purposes) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han). for  himself  and  Mr.  D'Amato,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3042. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  .  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  use  as  a  public  park  or  recrea- 
tion area,  portions  of  the  Montauk  Air 
Forces  Station  in  East  Hampton  Township. 
Suffolk  County.  New  York,  totaling  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  that  were 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
Slates  Government  on  December  21,  1981. 

■Sec  .  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  the  land  identified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  thirty  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  of  said 
assignment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
fee  title  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  the  real  property  owTied  by  the 
State  of  New  York  at  Fire  Island.  New  York, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  convey  the 
property  to  the  State  of  New  York  for 
public  park  or  recreation  uses  in  accordance 
with  section  203(kK2)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484(k)(2).' 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  today  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato.  is  identical  to  the  legi-slation 
we  introduced  on  April  25.  1984,  S. 
2595.  This  amendment  would  compel 
the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  relinquish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  278 
acres  of  the  Montauk  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion in  Suffolk.  N.Y.;  land  the  GSA  de- 
clared surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  than  2  years 
ago,  on  December  21,  1981.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  exchange  the 
land  for  125  acres  of  State-owTied 
parkland  on  Fire  Island. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Last  year,  I  introduced 
S.  2041.  which  simply  would  have  di- 
rected the  Government  to  do  that 
which  a  35-year-old  statute  authorizes 
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and  encourages.  The  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  allows  for  the  free  transfer  of 
surplus  property  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  park  and  recreational 
use.  Unfortunately  this  policy  changed 
under  the  current  administration,  and 
the  GSA  opposed  such  a  transfer  for 
the  Montauk  property.  This  policy, 
however,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  law.  Instead  GSA  has 
sold  similar  properties  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  in  fact,  GSA  attempted  to 
do  just  that  with  the  Montauk  Air 
Force  Station. 

This  amendment  will  insure  that  a 
marvelous  tract  of  recreational  land 
will  become  part  of  the  Montauk  Point 
State  Park,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  elected  officials  and  citi- 
zens of  eastern  Long  Island.  And 
permit  to  me  to  mention,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  supports  this  pro- 
posal. Secretary  Clark  wrote  to  Ray 
Kline,  Acting  Administrator  of  GSA, 
that- 
Keeping  such  environmentally  significant 
property  as  Montauk  Point  in  public  owner- 
ship is  mcst  important,  especially  where  the 
public  can  enjoy  and  appreciate  it  through 
the  superlative  development  program  pro- 
posed by  the  State. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
be  compensated,  by  receiving  a  stretch 
of  beach  property  worth  perhaps 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Montauk 
tract.  This  kind  offer  from  the  New 
York  State  Office  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Historic  Preservation  will  close  a 
long-time  gap  in  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion notwithstanding,  there  is  com- 
plete agreement  that  this  precious 
land  should  belong  to  the  people  of 
New  York  and  used  for  recreation.  My 
amendment  will  insure  this  happy  out- 
come. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  most 
anxious  to  do  this.  I  am  authorized  to 
state  for  my  friend,  and  Senator 
DAmato's  friend,  Orin  Lehman,  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  His- 
toric Preservation,  that  he  is  most 
anxious  to  bring  it  about,  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain material  pertaining  to  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office    of   the    County    Legisla- 
ture. County  of  Suffolk. 

Rnerhead.  N.Y..  March  8.  1984. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  This  is  to  advise 
that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Legislature  held  on  February  28. 
1984.  the  following  motion  on  the  Sense  of 
the  Legislature  was  taken  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  its  memt)ers: 

Sense  of  the  Legislature  resolution  sup- 
porting exchange  of  Montauk  Air  Base 
properties  for  Fire  Island  Seashore  proper- 
ties. 


As  Clerk  of  the  Legislature.  I  have  been 
requested    to    forward    notification    of    this 
action  to  your  office. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WiixiAM  H.  Rogers. 

Clerk. 

Sense  of  the  Legislature  Resolution  Sup- 
porting Exchange  of  Montauk  Air  Base 
Properties  for  Fire  Island  Seashore 
Properties 

Whereas,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  has  placed  the  properties  at 
the  Montauk  Air  Base.  Southampton.  New- 
York,  up  for  public  auction  and  has  received 
bids  in  connection  therewith;  and 

Whereas,  such  public  auction  may  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  said  properties  by  pri- 
vate interests  which  may  develop  such  land 
for  residential  and/ or  commercial  purposes; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  offered  to 
transfer  277.6  acres  at  the  Montauk  Air 
Base  to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
for  State  Park  purposes,  in  exchange  for  a 
transfer  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment of  125  acres  at  the  Fire  Island  Sea- 
shore in  lieu  of  the  above-mentioned  public 
auction;  and 

Whereas,  this  proposal  will  preserve  the 
open  nature  of  the  land  at  the  Montauk  Air 
Base  and  constitutes  fair  exchange  of  value 
between  the  State  and  Federal  govern 
menls.  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislature  hereby 
supports  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  transfer  277.6  acres 
at  the  Montauk  Air  Base  to  the  State  of 
New  York  in  exchange  for  125  acres  at  the 
Fire  Island  Seashore  in  lieu  of  a  public  auc- 
tion of  said  properties;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Legislature  is  hereby  directed  to  file  copies 
of  this  resolution  with  the  Long  Island  dele- 
gation to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  February  6.  1984. 
Hon.  Gerald  P.  Carmen, 

Administrator.    General   Services   Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carmen:  The  concern  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  its  Congressional  del- 
egation regarding  the  February  8  sale  by 
GSA  of  the  surplus  Montauk  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
also  understand  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  proposed  a  mutual  conveyance  of  125 
acres  of  State  owned  land  for  addition  to 
the  Fire  Island  National  seashore  and  the 
federally  owned  282  acre  Montauk  property 
for  addition  to  the  Montauk  Point  State 
Park. 

The  Montauk  property  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  State  Park,  has  signifi- 
cant natural  features  and  a  fragile  ecology. 
I  am  sure  it  could  be  developed  by  the  state 
to  serve  important  public  outdoor  recreation 
needs.  The  125  acre  State  of  New  York 
property  is  identified  in  the  FMre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  Land  Protection  Plan  as  the 
last  remaining  piece  of  land  needed  to  com- 
plete the  acquisition  requirements  for  the 
Seashore.  For  these  reasons.  I  believe  such  a 
mutual  conveyance  is  appropriate  and  ad- 
vantageous to  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  National  Park  Service  informs  me 
that  the  State  of  New  York  will  soon  submit 
an   application   for   public   benefit   discount 


conveyance  of  the  entire  Montauk  Air  Force 
Station  surplus  property  to  replace  their 
current  application  for  only  35  acres.  The 
Town  of  East  Hampton  has  written  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  withdrawing  its  applica- 
tion in  favor  of  the  State.  I  would  appreci- 
ate you  making  no  final  decision  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  Montauk  property  until  I  am 
able  to  evaluate  the  State  of  New  York's  re- 
vised application. 
Sincerely, 

William  Clark. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moynihan:  This  is  to  pro- 
vide you  with  information  concerning  prop- 
erty disposal  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station. 
New  York. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  Disposal  Report  No. 
511  being  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Armed  Services.  The 
report  describes  the  property  in  detail  and 
indicates  the  circumstances  of  disposal. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  to 
you.  If  additional  facts  on  this  matter  would 
be  helpful,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

John  G.  Schroeder, 
Colonel.   USAF.  Chief.  Program  Liaison 
Division.  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
Attachment. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Disposal 

Report  No.  511.  January  30.  1981 
Submittal  Pursuant  to  Section  2662,  Title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

1.  Name  of  Installation:  Montauk  Air 
Force  Station,  Montauk  Communications, 
Facility  Annex,  New  York. 

Using  Service:  Air  Defense/Tactical  Air 
Command  (USAF). 

Former  Use:  Radar  Station. 

Land  Area:  314  Acres  Fee,  10  Acres  Ease- 
ment. 103  Buildings,  including  27  Appropri- 
ated Fund  Family  Housing  units,  totaling 
203,131SF. 

Cost:  Land,  $125,000:  Improvements. 
$10,050,000.  Total  $10,175,000. 

Proposed  Action:  Report  the  property  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
for  disposal. 

Authority  for  Disposal:  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

2.  This  reports  an  Air  Force  proposal  to 
dispose  of  all  Air  Force  controlled  facilities 
and  land  at  Montauk  Air  Force  Station. 
New  York,  and  its  off-base  Communications 
Facility  Annex.  The  station  is  located  on 
the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island.  New  York. 

3.  Land  for  the  radar  station  was  acquired 
from  the  Army  on  what  had  been  a  portion 
of  former  Camp  Hero,  a  Coast  Artillery 
post.  Land  for  the  off-base  communications 
annex  was  acquired  in  1959.  The  main  in- 
stallation was  activated  in  1950  as  an  air- 
craft control  and  warning  radar  site  in  the 
developing  air  defense  system.  The  station 
operated  height  finder  and  search  radar  in 
support  of  the  21st  Air  Division's  air  defense 
mission  at  Hancock  Field.  New  York.  The 
proposed  disposal  results  from  the  radar 
station's  function,  but  not  the  site,  being 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration (FAA)  as  part  of  the  Joint  Surveil- 
lance System  (JSS).  This  combined  surveil- 
lance will  meet  both  FAA's  civil  aviation  re- 
quirements and  the  Air  Force's  detection 
and  reporting  requirements  for  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command. 


4.  This  property  has  been  screened  with 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Defense  Agencies  and  Services,  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
(DOT),  with  negative  results.  It  is  planned 
to  declare  the  installation  excess  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  disposal  through  GSA.  A  condition  im- 
posed on  disposal  of  the  off-base  Communi- 
cations Facility  Annex  is  that  the  Air  Force 
continue  to  use  that  facility  until  the  Re- 
gional Operations  Control  Center  pro- 
grammed for  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New- 
York  is  activated  in  late  1982.  The  Report  of 
Excess  will  contain  the  proviso  that  the  net 
proceeds  from  sale  of  the  family  housing 
will  accrue  to  the  Family  Housing  Manage- 
ment Account,  Defense.  The  Air  Force  does 
not  contemplate  acquiring  any  property  at 
or  near  this  location  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  certified  that  the  property  is 
not  suitable  for  exchange  for  other  real 
property  authorized  to  be  acquired  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

5.  "This  disposal  has  been  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics). 

[Prom  Newsday,  Feb.  14.  19841 

Reject  the  Bid  for  Federal  Land  at 

Montauk 

The  Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
sell  278  acres  of  surplus  federal  land  at 
Montauk  was  wrong  from  the  beginning— 
and  now  that  the  sale  has  been  held,  it's 
clear  that  the  price  was  wrong,  too.  The 
highest  bid  was  $1.3  million  lower  than  the 
administration's  $3.25-million  estimate  of 
the  property's  fair  market  value. 

The  acreage,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
Montauk  State  Park,  is  ill  suited  for  devel- 
opment, and  it's  now  zoned  only  for  park 
use.  It  contains  valuable  fresh-water  marsh- 
land, has  little  groundwater,  and  its  soil  is 
heavy  with  clay,  making  wastewater  dispos- 
al difficult. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
should  reject  the  bid  and  begin  negotiations 
with  New  York  State  lo  exchange  the  Mon- 
tauk property  for  125  acres  of  state-owned 
land  within  the  federally  owned  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

The  GAS  went  ahead  with  the  sale  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  Interior  Secretary 
William  Clark  and  the  intervention  of  U.S. 
District  Judge  Leonard  Wexler,  who  ruled 
the  day  before  the  auction  that  if  the  sale 
proceeded,  no  title  transfer  could  take  place 
until  a  hearing  had  been  held.  That  hearing 
has  yet  to  be  scheduled. 

GSA  Administrator  Gerald  Carmen  has 
the  power  to  refuse  the  $1.9-million  bid.  "If 
the  government  were  going  to  buy  125  acres 
on  Fire  Island.  $1.9  million  would  be  a  down 
payment,"  said  Rep.  William  Carney  (C- 
Hauppauge).  "I  will  suggest  very  strongly  to 
Carmen  that  he  aggressively  pursue  swap- 
ping that  land." 

That's  good  advice:  for  everyone's  sake. 
Carmen  should  heed  it. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State.  This  amendment  is  identical  to 
legislation  we  offered  last  week.  It 
would  transfer  jurisdiction  over  an  old 
Air  Force  base  at  Montauk  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  New  York  State 
for  use  as  a  park  and  simultaneously, 
it  would  transfer  a  park  at  Fire  Island 


currently  administered  by  the  State, 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  is  a  fair  and  even  swap  of  State 
land  for  Federal  land. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Moynihan 
and  I  have  fashioned  a  very  reasona- 
ble compromise  in  this  matter.  The 
General  Services  Administration  had 
opposed  our  earlier  efforts  in  this  area 
which  would  have  transferred  the  Fed- 
eral land  to  New  York  State  without 
any  compensation  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment except,  of  course,  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  land  was  being  put 
to  its  optimal  use. 

Our  current  proposal,  however,  will 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government 
land  that,  by  all  accounts,  is  worth 
more  than  the  land  for  which  it  is 
being  exchanged.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  eager  to  ac- 
quire the  Fire  Island  parcel  and  has 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  that  ac- 
quisition. 

The  parcel  of  land  at  the  abandoned 
Air  Force  base  has  been  the  subject  of 
lengthy  negotiations  between  the  local 
government  and  various  local  citizens 
groups  and  the  GSA.  These  negotia- 
tions have  bogged  down,  however,  be- 
cause the  town  government  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  portion  of  the  parcel 
should  be  used  for  private  develop- 
ment. 

The  town  and  State  subsequently 
initiated  a  lawsuit  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  land.  That  suit  is  currently 
being  held  in  abeyance  while  the  GSA 
prepares  an  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment. 

As  these  negotiations  have  pro- 
gressed, however,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  also  has  become  interest- 
ed in  the  land:  The  State  of  New  York 
had  filed  a  request  with  them  to  have 
the  land  considered  as  a  suitable  site 
for  a  park.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
especially  worth  noting  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  issued  a  press  release 
last  Thursday  stating  that  the  GSA 
ought  to  accede  to  the  request  of  State 
and  local  officials  and  make  the  area  a 
park. 

I  believe  that  this  history  clearly 
demonstrates  that,  but  for  a  few  bu- 
reaucrats, everyone  involved  with  this 
problem  believes  that  the  area  is  most 
suitable  for  park  usage.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  Senator  Moynihan  and  I 
are  urging  that  this  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port us  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  in 
bringing  about  this  magnificent  result. 
I  commend  the  senior  Senator  for  his 
perspicacity  and  for  his  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  delicate  balance  of  fragile 
lands  on  Long  Island.  And  also  to 
make  available  and  keep  open  to 
future  generations  this  magnificent 
park  and  recreational  area. 


Indeed,  this  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise which  will  add  to  the  parklands 
of  both  New  York  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  precious  re- 
sources on  Montauk  Point  can  never 
be  replaced. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  I  were 
together  on  from  the  beginning  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, except  for  one  small  portion, 
has  been  working  together  on  from 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
Moynihan-D'Amato  amendment.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  belongs  on  this 
budget  bill  that  is  here,  but  we  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  that  it  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Senators  and  the  State  of  New 
York. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  on 
the  minority  side  has  reviewed  it  and 
has  no  objection.  With  that,  I  join  in 
the  motion  that  we  approve  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan). 

The  amendment  (No.  3042)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  304  1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  My  under- 
standing now  is  that  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  the  Hollings  amendment,  the 
Hollings-Andrews  amendment.  Is  the 
Senator  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  the  Senate  returns 
to  the  Hollings  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  He  has  made  an 
informative  statement  about  the  con- 
ditions we  have  worked  ourselves  into. 
He  gives  us  a  sense  of  hope,  and  a 
sense  of  purpose.  But  as  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  has  stated,  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  sobering  up,  a  stopping,  look- 
ing, and  listening  by  us  as  a  body  to 
get  hold  of  ourselves  and  control  these 
runaway  deficits  so  that  we  can  give 
hope  to  the  next  generation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, as  a  former  Governor,  has 
been   giving   real   leadership   through- 
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out  on  our  Budget  Committee  at  every 
particular  turn  to  try  to  hold  these 
deficits  down,  and  practice  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Federal  level,  which 
he  did  as  a  Governor  at  the  State 
level.  He  understands,  and  knows  it 
better  than  juiyone  I  know  of  in  this 
particular  Chamber.  We  yield  to  him 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  am  really  following 
his  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  body,  before  we  vote 
on  the  matter  before  us,  will  take  time 
to  stop  by  and  take  a  look  at  the 
charts  that  are  on  display  here.  They 
are  very  self-explanatory.  It  is  clear 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  is  the  only— I  empha- 
size the  word  'only"— proposition  that 
is  before  this  body  that  really  does 
anything  about  deficits.  I  simply  say 
that  all  of  the  figures  on  this  chart  are 
CBO  figures. 

Oftentimes  in  this  body,  we  try  to 
compare  apples  with  oranges  and  or- 
anges with  apples.  These  are  factual 
figures.  We  have  bitten  the  bullet.  We 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  go 
on  with  $200  billion  deficits,  plus  or 
minus  $10  billion  or  so,  forever  with- 
out doing  something  about  it. 

I  simply  say  that  the  President's 
Rose  Garden  approach  is  not  a  down- 
payment  on  the  deficit,  as  has  been 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  press:  in  fact, 
it  is  not  even  a  bandaid.  It  clearly 
shows  that,  even  the  Rose  Garden  ap- 
proach of  the  President,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  very  near  obtaining  half  of 
the  votes  in  this  Chamber,  according 
to  the  CBO  will  not— I  emphasize  the 
word  ■not"— reduce  the  budget  deficit 
at  the  end  of  3  years. 

When  we  talk  about  these  proposi- 
tions, we  should  emphasize  not  only 
what  again  is  the  deficit  in  its  amount, 
but  also  what  happens  to  the  budget 
deficit  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It  does 
not  just  go  away,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  transferred  at  the  end 
of  each  year  over  to  the  national  debt. 
At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  shall 
find  that  the  national  debt  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  4  years.  I  cite  that 
only  as  a  reference  point.  Most  of  the 
discussions  that  will  take  place  here 
today,  I  suspect,  will  be  on  the  deficit, 
where  the  annual  deficit  will  be  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
find  fault:  this  is  a  time  to  seek 
remedy  to  the  catastrophic  situation 
that  faces  the  economy  of  this  coun- 


try. Somebody  out  home  last  week 
said  to  me  that  the  real  problem  is 
that  too  many  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  $20  billion  deficit  and  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  It  is  about  time— and, 
hopefully,  the  discussions  on  this  and 
other  proposals  to  be  offered  will  rivet 
home  the  necessity  for  change  in  the 
direction  this  country  has  been 
moving  in  with  regard  to  irresponsible 
spending  programs. 

Supposedly,  in  some  sections  of  the 
economy  in  the  United  States  today, 
we  are  seeing  an  economic  recovery. 
You  can  pick  up  any  newspaper,  you 
can  hear  it  in  every  newscast.  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  that  the  economic  recovery 
has  passed  by  completely  one  of  the 
basic  sectors  of  our  economy.  That  is 
agriculture.  Never  since  the  great  days 
of  the  1930  Depression  have  we  seen  a 
time  when  agriculture  is  in  the  diffi- 
cult situation  it  is  in  now. 

This  economic  recovery  that  sup- 
posedly is  going  on  has  been  caused,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  by 
Keynesian  economics  running  com- 
pletely wild,  Keynesian  economics 
that  have  been  attacked  by  certain 
conservative  groups  in  this  country 
from  its  very  inception,  yet  those  same 
conservative  economic  groups  are 
saying  today,  "We  are  all  for  Keynesi- 
an economics;  it  is  a  wonderful,  great 
thing."  It  has  been  embraced  by  some 
of  the  conservative  Members. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  a  conservative  or 
moderate— I  am  not  a  liberal— but  I 
certainly  have  a  record  in  my  home 
life,  in  my  business,  and  in  my  entire 
career  in  public  service  as  being  one 
who  always  balanced  the  budget  when 
I  had  control.  I  have  not  had  control, 
obviously  since  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  or  things  would  be  run  a  lot 
differently  than  they  have  been. 

I  simply  say  in  this  regard.  Mr. 
President,  that  for  the  last  3  years, 
each  and  every  year,  this  Senator  has 
joined  with  others  on  this  floor  in 
sounding  the  alarm  for  the  difficulties 
that  were  obvious  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  But 
we  were  shunted  aside  and  Keynesian 
economics  has  continued  to  run  wild. 

There  are  three  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  opinion,  for  the  economic 
recovery  that  is  not  going  on  in  some 
sectors  for  our  economy— three  rea- 
sons. 

First,  history  shows  us  that  when- 
ever we  have  been  on  a  wartime  foot- 
ing economy,  the  good  times  have 
rolled.  Does  anyone  question  that  we 
are  not  on  a  wartime  economic  footing 
today?  That  is  one  reason. 

Second,  we  always  let  the  good  times 
roll  when  we  have  massive  tax  cuts. 
There  cannot  be  any  question  that  we 
have  had  massive,  huge  tax  cuts,  titled 
toward  the  wrong  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety, in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  to 
the  more  wealthy  in  this  country.  But 


certainly  the  good  times  have  rolled 
partially  because  of  the  tax  cuts  and 
the  infusion  of  that  money  into  the 
economy. 

Third,  if  you  look  back  through  his- 
tory, you  will  see  that  the  good  times 
have  always  rolled  when  we  had  mas- 
sive deficits— the  Federal  Government 
spending  but  not  paying  for  it.  not  bal- 
ancing income  with  outgo.  And  the 
good  times  have  always  rolled  in  the 
past  when  that  has  happened.  I  simply 
put  out  that  never  before  in  history 
have  we  had  a  situation  such  as  we 
have  had  in  the  last  3  years,  where 
little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  paid 
to  these  massive  deficits.  Never  before 
in  our  history  have  we  begun  to  match 
the  deficits  that  we  have  piled  up  in 
the  last  3  years,  and  never  before  in 
our  history  have  we  amassed  the  huge 
national  debt  that  we  have  amassed  in 
the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  4  short  years  ago.  in 
1980.  the  Federal  budget  deficit  was 
projected  to  be  under  $200  billion.  My 
friend  from  South  Carolina  and  I. 
with  other  Members  on  the  floor,  are 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Ed  Muskie  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  I  remember  well 
when  he  was  pointing  across  that 
room  late  one  evening  and  said,  "If  we 
just  work  a  little  harder  now,  we  can 
balance  this  budget,  because  we  are 
only  $19  billion  to  $20  billion  away." 

Where  are  we  today?  Over  $200  bil- 
lion. 

I  recall  the  great  efforts  expended 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
aimed  at  whittling  down  that  deficit  so 
our  committee  could  submit  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  to  this  floor. 
Today,  deficits  are  projected  to  be 
near  $200  billion  for  many,  many  years 
to  come.  In  my  mind,  the  projected 
deficit  is  10  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
1980.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  10  times 
the  effort  to  eliminate  it.  Instead,  the 
steady  stream  of  $200  billion  deficits  is 
treated  with  a  shocking  lack  of  action. 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion, deficits  as  a  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  never  exceeded 
4  percent.  In  1983  the  deficit  was  6.1 
percent  of  GNP  and  is  expected  to 
remain  in  the  4-  to  5-percent  range 
through  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  accumulated  national  debt  has 
nearly  doubled  from  $791  billion  in 
1981  to  over  $1.4  trillion  today.  By  the 
end  of  1986.  it  is  expected  to  top  the 
$2  trillion  mark. 

As  yearly  deficits  add  to  the  debt, 
the  proportion  of  Federal  resources 
devoted  to  interest  expense  necessarily 
increases.  Interest  expense  is  the  fast- 
est growing  part  of  the  Federal 
budget.  In  1971  it  comprised  7  percent 
of  total  outlays.  In  fiscal  year  1985  it  is 
at  13  percent  and  by  1987  it  is  expect- 
ed to  devour  a  full  15  percent  of  the 
budget. 


This  year's  deficit  alone  will  make 
next  year's  budget  $20  billion  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  previous  year;  $20 
billion  could  fund  the  entire  medicaid 
program.  Increased  interest  costs  since 
1981  have  more  than  offset  the  sav- 
ings from  cuts  in  social  programs, 
many  of  them  very  painful. 

The  Federal  Government's  enor- 
mous appetite  for  credit  has  kept  in- 
terest rates  much  higher  than  they 
need  to  be.  Real  interest  rates,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  nominal  interest 
rate  and  inflation,  is  at  record  high 
levels.  Historically,  the  gap  between 
interest  rates  and  inflation  was  less 
than  2  percent.  In  1983  it  was  an  as- 
tounding 7  percent. 

In  turn,  the  high  real  rates  of  inter- 
est attract  foreign  capital  to  this  coun- 
try like  a  magnet,  pushing  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  record  levels.  While  a 
super-strong  dollar  is  great  for  Ameri- 
can tourists  abroad,  it  is  devastating 
for  export-sensitive  industries  such  as 
agriculture.  Last  year  produced  a 
record  $69  billion  balance  of  trade  def- 
icit, and  there  is  relief  in  sight.  Ambas- 
sador Brock,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, has  estimated  that  figure  to 
increase  to  $100  billion  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  the  17-percent 
decrease  in  exports  from  1981  to  1983 
cost  American  workers  1.3  million  jobs. 

A  few  of  us  have  recognized  the  evils 
of  deficit  financing  for  quite  some 
time.  The  record  shows  that  we  did 
not  just  preach,  but  we  offered  serious 
legislation  to  courageously  attack  the 
problem.  Mr.  President,  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  Senator  is  no  "bom- 
again  deficit  cutter."  As  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  I  learned 
that  income  must  match  expenditures 
or  financial  disaster  will  result. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, I  learned  how  difficult  it  can  be  for 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  work  together  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  required  by  our  State 
constitution,  and  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  but,  Mr.  President,  in 
each  and  every  year  it  was  done.  And 
we  can  do  it  here  if  we  have  the  cour- 
age. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  for  over  5  years, 
my  greatest  disappointment  has  been 
the  Federal  Government's  inability  to 
bring  its  budget  under  control. 

The  very  President  who  once  said  he 
would  "fight  to  the  last  blow  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1984  "  recommend- 
ed a  budget  in  February  with  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years.  Despite  calls  for  a  constitution- 
al balanced  budget  amendment,  which 
I  support,  this  is  the  first  administra- 
tion not  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  within  its  5-year  plan. 

In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  come  to 
this  floor  to  support  alternative  budg- 
ets which  take  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction.  Today 
Senators  Rollings,  Andrews,  and  I 


offer  a  comprehensive  across-the- 
board  plan  to  put  the  Federal  budget 
on  an  accelerated  glide  path  toward 
balance.  This  bipartisan  freeze  is  a 
good  plan  which  makes  serious  but 
achievable  deficit  reductions.  It  is  a 
plan  which  actually  balances  the 
budget  using  sound  and  realistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  as  prepared  by  the 
CBO. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  once  again  the 
blue  line  on  the  end  which  shows  defi- 
cits plunging  from  the  $200  billion 
range  down  to  $26  billion  in  5  years, 
and  I  say  that  there  is  no  other  plan 
that  would  even  come  close  to  doing 
anything  like  that. 

This  package  concentrates  primarily 
on  spending  cuts,  saving  $450  billion  in 
spending  over  5  years.  Because  the 
revenue  portion  of  this  package  is  sig- 
nificantly less  than  the  spending  cuts, 
the  plan  guarantees  that  increased 
revenues  go  toward  deficit  reduction 
rather  than  new  spending.  It  is  also  a 
plan  which  controls  entitlement  pro- 
gram growth  and  allows  an  acceptable 
level  of  growth  in  necessary  defense 
expenditures. 

This  $800  billion  deficit  reduction 
package  over  5  years  gives  the  Senate 
its  only  real  opportunity  to  make  the 
meaningful  deficit  reductions  which 
will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  finan- 
cial markets  to  reduce  interest  rates 
and  will  spur  long-term  economic  re- 
covery. We  can  hope  for  no  improve- 
ment in  interest  or  exchange  rates 
unless  we  attack  the  deficit. 

The  country  is  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  Whether  our  econ- 
omy drowns  or  swims  to  safety,  de- 
pends on  what  we  do  now.  To  wait 
until  after  the  national  elections  to 
make  serious  deficit  reduction  is  not 
only  an  example  of  cowardice,  it  shows 
callous  disregard  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  very  people  who  sent 
us  here  to  represent  them. 

It  is  time  to  stop  nibbling  away  at 
these  corrosive  deficits  and.  instead, 
take  a  large  bite  out  of  them.  Only  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  budget  plan 
like  that  being  presented  now  can  do 
the  job.  I  urge  the  Senate  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  vole  for 
the  HoUings-Andrews-Exon  plan  to  re- 
store our  Nation  to  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  letters  that  I  have 
received  from  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  which  address 
and  support  the  plan  that  I  have  just 
outlined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
organizations  represent  highly  sensi- 
tive, interest-sensitive,  industries. 
They  have  extensive  research  analysts 
who  look  at  the  different  proposals 
that    come    out.    The    proposal    now 


before  us  is  the  only  one  that  these 
and  many  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals are  supporting. 

So  I  simply  say  that  before  the  vote 
is  taken  on  this  proposal  about  5:30 
today,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  the  proposal,  understand  it,  and  be 
prepared  to  support  the  matter  before 
us. 

I  yield  back  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

Exhibit  1 
National  Association  of 

Home  Builders. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  29.  1984. 

Dear  Senator;  On  behalf  of  the  120.000 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  I  am  writing  to  urge  rapid 
action  on  a  deficit  reduction  package.  After 
reviewing  a  variety  of  options  which  have 
been  presented,  we  would  support  the  bipar- 
tisan 'freeze  "  proposal  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor HoUings,  Senator  Andrews  and  Senator 
Exon.  We  believe  that  a  one-year  freeze  on 
all  domestic  discretionary  and  entitlement 
program  increases  represents  the  fairest 
way  of  spreading  the  burden  across-the- 
board.  Similarly,  the  S'r  rale  of  growth  in 
defense  spending  represents  a  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  spending  without  crip- 
pling our  national  security. 

We  would  urge  that  the  increased  revenue 
portion  of  the  plan  similarly  focus  on  broad- 
based,  across-the-board  'shared  sacrifice"  as 
opposed  to  the  Finance  Committee's  ap- 
proach which  takes  at  least  2Cc  of  the  in- 
creased revenue  from  the  real  estate  sector 
of  the  economy. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  recent  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  which  threaten  the 
continuation  of  economic  recovery.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  various  alternative  budget 
proposals  which  offer  greater  deficit  reduc- 
tion than  the  three-year  $150  billion  "down- 
payment."  And  we  share  the  view  of  Sena- 
tor Chiles  that  such  competition  can  lead  to 

a  bidding  war  to  see  who  can  cut  the  deficit 
the  most." 

We  urge  you  to  act  responsibly  to  reduce 
the  deficit  substantially  in  FY  85,  We  sup- 
port an  approach  which  is  fair,  across-the- 
board  and  represents  the  spirit  of  'shared 
sacrifice"  in  the  HoUingsAndrews-Exon 
plan.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  plan 
which  has  been  proposed  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  budget  near  balance  in  five  years. 

A  budget  reduction  package  of  $285  billion 
over  three  years  and  $800  billion  over  five 
years  is  politically  attainable  .  .  .  and  makes 
good  common  sense.  We  cannot  wait  until 
next  year  to  take  such  a  step  in  order  to 
keep  the  economic  recovery  on  track. 

Gel     on     with     the     "competition"— the 
American    people    .  .  .    and    the    American 
homebuyer  will  be  the  real  beneficiaries. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  D.  Herder. 

President. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

Washington.  B.C..  Apnl  5.  1984. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon. 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Exon:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  is  extremely  concerned 
about  the  threat  to  continued  economic 
growth  in  housing  and  the  entire  economy 
imposed  by  the  continued  enormous  defi- 
cits. We  continue  to  urge  significant  deficit 
reduction  now  through  spending  reductions 
in  all  categories:  defense  growth  should  be 
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held  to  the  5%  real  growth  level  agreed 
upon  by  Congress  last  year;  real  domestic 
discretionary  spending  should  be  frozen; 
smd  the  rapid  growth  of  entitlements  should 
be  slowed.  Any  tax  increases  necessary  to 
help  lower  the  deficit  toward  balance  should 
not  discourage  savings  and  investment. 

We  offer  support  for  the  deficit  reduction 
plan  you  are  sponsoring  since  it  calls  for 
across  the  board  spending  reductions.  Of  all 
proposals  being  offered  it  is  the  only  one 
which  promise  to  bring  the  budget  to  a  near 
balance  by  1989.  This  result  would  be  a  dra- 
matic improvement  over  the  $326  billion 
deficit  now  being  predicted  for  1989. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  plan 
encompasses  the  tax  increases  included  in 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  and  calls  for  an 
additional  $50.9  billion  to  be  recommended 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  We  urge  you  to 
oppose  tax  changes  which  discourage  sav- 
ings and  investment.  Some  provisions  of  the 
Finance  Committee  bill,  if  put  in  law.  such 
as  increases  in  the  cost  recovery  by  Z3^c 
from  15  to  20  years  would  effectively  reduce 
the  growth  of  jobs  and  family  income. 
Moreover,  the  rollback  of  ACRS  for  rental 
residences  and  commercial  structures  pro- 
posed by  the  Finance  Committee  bill  asks 
housing  and  real  estate  alone  to  bear  25'^c  of 
the  total  tax  bill,  twenty-five  times  greater 
than  the  burden  on  all  industries. 

Requiring  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  $50.9  billion  additional  tax  increases 
could  have  the  effect  of  putting  housing  or 
other  investment  in  greater  jeopardy  unless 
you  make  clear  your  intention  to  encourage 
savings  and  investment. 

To  suggest,  as  I  have  in  this  letter,  that 
your  proposal  contains  flaws  is  not  to  damn 
it  with  faint  praise.  We  understand  that 
your  support  of  the  Dole  package  is  based 
on  a  support  of  the  aggregate  number  only. 
a  position  we  too  support,  and  that  .you.  as 
well  as  we  might  oppose  components  within 
the  Finance  bill.  We  are  merely  trying  to 
point  out.  as  we  have  consistently  done 
throughout  the  deficit  debates  of  the  last 
five  years,  that  there  are  two  basic  ways  to 
provide  jobs  and  economic  growth: 

(1)  Through  the  stimulation  provided  by 
new.  excessive  government  expenditures 
and  deficits: 

(2)  By  providing  the  private  sector  with 
sufficient  incentives  to  save  and  invest  in 
the  capacity  to  grow  on  a  more  long-term 
and  stable  basis— clearly  this  approach  is 
preferable. 

With  that  understanding,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  supports  your  effort  to 
reduce  deficits. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  a  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction  plan  be  adopted  now. 
Interest  rates  are  already  rising— we  cannot 
wait. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  H.  Treadweli.. 

President. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraslta. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  wants  to 
be  heard  on  this  matter,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  wishes  to  speak  at  4 
o'clock. 

While  we  are  waiting,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  way  to  get  attention. 
The  Senator  has  done  a  splendid  job. 


I  do  not  want  to  insult  anybody.  I 
have  tried  some  harsh  language.  The 
word  'deficit"  is  an  accounting  term. 
All  of  us  suffer  from  deficits  in  our 
families  and  personal  accounts,  so  we 
do  not  become  alarmed  by  it. 

I  reiterate  that  the  deficits  from  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  1947.  until  1980. 
a  33-year  period,  were  only  $464.5  bil- 
lion; and  the  deficits  for  the  3-year 
period  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  the  3 
years  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  been  in  charge  of  Con- 
gress, were  $495  billion. 

So  I  refer  to  the  profligacy  of  this 
Congress  and  the  one  before  it— wild 
extravagance.  I  had  to  get  a  better 
word.  We  may  get  out  of  their  chairs 
some  people  who  are  listening  on  their 
radios,  and  maybe  they  will  come  to 
the  floor  and  defend  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  Webster,  the  definition  of 
■profligacy"  is  "completely  given  up  to 
dissipation  and  licentiousness."  That  is 
Congress— "completely  given  up  to  dis- 
sipation and  licentiousness."  That  is 
far  better  than  the  word  "deficit." 
"Deficit"  just  does  not  get  anybody's 
attention.  I  have  tried  for  2  years  on 
the  highways  and  byways,  and  you  see 
where  I  am.  I  am  back  here. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Budget  Committee  can  tell  us 
the  wisdom  of  the  Rose  Garden  strate- 
gy for  about  10  minutes  of  his  time, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  Senator  Tson- 
gas and  Senator  Bumpers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
use  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  hear  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  because  this  will  be  the 
best  act  off  Broadway  this  year.  I 
know  how  he  feels.  I  know  how  re- 
sponsible he  is  and  how  he  has  to 
carry  this  one.  It  ought  to  be  very  in- 
teresting, so  I  am  going  to  watch. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  he  de- 
scribed it  as  the  best  act  off  Broadway. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  there  is  no 
way  I  can  follow  him.  so  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  call  his  remarks.  I  have  no 
name  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

I  would  prefer  at  this  time  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  describe  the  Hollings- 
Andrews-Exon  plan.  We  have  a  KGB. 
This  one  is  the  HAE  plan. 

First.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
couple  of  things  about  it.  Very  simply, 
it  is  said  that  this  really  reduces  defi- 
cits significantly.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  How  could  it  help  but  do 
that?  It  raises  $87  billion  more  in 
taxes  than  any  other  proposal  around. 
It  freezes  indexing,  and  then  still 
needs  more  money.  It  does  not  provide 
those  additional  taxes,  so  it  says  to  the 
Finance  Conmiittee:  "You  find  the 
other  $20  billion  or  $30  billion.  We 
don't  know  how  you're  going  to  do 
that." 


That  is  easy.  I  say  to  my  friend,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  You 
reduce  the  deficits  nicely  when  you  in- 
crease taxes  $87  billion  more  than  that 
we  just  passed,  after  a  week's  debate, 
which  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  took  months  to  do. 

So  there  is  part  of  it:  $87  billion 
more  in  taxes.  I  am  not  saying  that  is 
good  or  bad.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  his  views, 
and  I  have  mine.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  that  at  this  particular  time. 
No.  1. 

Second.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen,  under  any  circumstance,  at 
this  particular  time.  But  there  may  be 
people  who  want  to  vote  for  it,  none- 
theless, because  we  would  like  to 
reduce  the  deficits,  and  there  is  one 
nice  way.  and  that  is  $87  billion  worth 
of  it.  There  are  no  easy  ways  to  do 
that. 

I  recall  very  well  about  3  years  ago 
when  we  in  the  Budget  Committee 
said  that  social  security  is  almost 
broke,  just  about  bankrupt.  The  two 
Senators  who  have  spoken  so  elo- 
quently were  there  in  our  Budget 
Committee.  I  recall  that  neither  sup- 
ported the  budget  resolution  that  said 
we  had  better  fix  social  security.  We 
said  it  is  $40  billion  insolvent.  We  re- 
ported a  budget  resolution  that  re- 
quired $40  billion  worth  of  solvency 
over  3  years. 

It  did  not  take  30  minutes  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  were  cut- 
ting social  security  $40  billion. 

Do  you  know  what  else  happened?  It 
was  said  that  there  are  36  million  of 
elderly  folks  in  this  country;  they  then 
added  up  the  savings  and  divided  it  by 
the  number  of  elderly,  and  concluded, 
"You  are  cutting  the  social  security 
fund,  and  the  number  is  $1,110.00  over 
three  years.  "  It  did  not  take  25  min- 
utes for  that  to  go  out  across  this 
land— cutting  social  security. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  interesting  thing. 
We  were  right.  That  fund  was  $40  bil- 
lion insolvent,  because  18  to  20  months 
later,  a  bipartisan  commission  fixed 
social  security,  and  they  did  not  cut 
anybody.  They  deferred  COLA's  for  6 
months.  They  found  that  it  was  $38.3 
billion  worth  of  insolvency.  We  were 
pretty  close  to  being  right. 

They  fixed  it  in  this  very  excellent 
bipartisan  commission  and  said.  "We 
are  taxing  people  some  more,  and  all 
the  money  is  going  into  social  security 
and  it  is  taken  care  of.  "  They  did  that, 
and  we  voted  for  it.  I  guess  it  was  the 
third  major  reform  in  the  history  of 
social  security. 

So  that  everyone  will  know,  using 
the  same  logic  and  the  same  approach, 
this  proposal  will  cut  social  security, 
after  all  the  things  we  just  did.  We  at- 
tempted to  reform  it,  and  I  thought 
we  did  reform  it.  According  to  what  I 


understand,  nobody  wants  to  balance 
the  budget  on  social  security  or  on 
social  security  recipients.  This  propos- 
al will  cut  social  security  over  what  we 
just  fixed  in  that  reform,  so  that  the 
average  retired  couple  will  lose  $1,848 
in  benefits.  The  average  disabled 
worker  with  a  family  will  lose  $2,100  in 
benefits. 

That  is  all  in  social  security. 

I  remind  the  Senate,  though,  that  if 
we  are  interested  in  Federal  retirees— I 
notice  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
on  his  feet.  I  am  going  to  speak  for  an- 
other 10  or  12  minutes.  I  have  been  lis- 
tening attentively,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  respond. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wish  to  finish. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  statement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  just  finish 
mine  and  then  I  will  yield  in  maybe  5 
minutes. 

I  shall  move  over  to  the  Federal  re- 
tirees and  leave  social  security  for  a 
minute.  As  to  Federal  retirees,  there 
are  $2,976  in  benefits  lost  and  military 
retirees  loose  $2,472  compared  to  the 
current  law. 

I  do  not  state  those  because  I  wish 
to  say  this  plan  is  something  we 
should  not  under  any  circumstance 
ever  consider.  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  both  Senators  who  have  spoken 
and  others  who  support  it. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  everyone 
should  know  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  vague  budget  resolution  with 
tentative  targets  that  may  or  may  not 
be  complied  with  by  committees  later 
on. 

This  is  a  bill.  We  intend  that  this  go 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
conference,  and  what  is  done  here  is  to 
literally  change  the  social  security  and 
retirement  laws  of  the  Nation  so  that 
the  recipients  are  reduced  in  terms  of 
their  entitlement.  And  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  way  to  say  it.  that  they  are  re- 
duced in  terms  of  their  entitlement  by 
the  amounts  that  I  have  stated. 

Now  I  really  am  not  going  to  talk  a 
great  deal  more.  I  hope  everyone  un- 
derstands that  the  $87  billion  in  taxes 
plus  a  1-year  freeze  on  the  entitle- 
ments that  pay  people's  pensions, 
social  security,  disability,  plus  2  years 
thereafter  at  a  special  COLA  level 
when  we  add  that  up,  we  sure  reduce 
the  deficits.  If  that  is  what  the  Senate 
wishes  to  do  here  today,  in  a  substan- 
tive law.  not  a  budget  resolution,  then 
I  want  them  all  to  understand  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

There  are  some  other  aspects  to  it. 
Defense  is  reduced  somewhat  over  the 
leadership  package,  but  clearly  not  in 
a  freeze  manner. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  started  too  far  back  on  defense 
to  say  that  we  can  freeze  it  and  it  will 
not  hurt  anything  because  we  are  the 


ones,  if  I  recall,  that  said  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  went  out  that  we  are 
going  to  raise  defense  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it,  and  we  will  put  it  on  a 
5-percent  growth  trend  line.  In  fact,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  I  told 
President  Carter  a  number  of  times 
when  we  talked  about  the  budget  in 
the  outyears  on  defense,  he  was  pretty 
low.  Go  back  and  look  at  it.  We  made 
them  raise  defense  a  real  5  percent 
even  when  we  had  the  11-percent  in- 
flation. We  made  them  raise  it  16  per- 
cent at  one  point.  We  were  afraid  that 
America  was  in  serious  risk  of  military 
preparedness,  and  this  was  a  number 
that  permitted  it  to  grow  substantially 
as  it  must. 

We  cannot  start  weapons  systems  in 
this  country  because  we  are  ready  to 
compete  and  provide  this  country  and 
the  world  with  deterrence  and  peace 
and  just  turn  that  off  and  on  like  a 
water  faucet.  I  mean,  we  start  eight  or 
nine  new'  systems  and  say  let  us  freeze 
it.  While  we  freeze  half,  finish  some, 
with  the  buys  done  2  years  out  of  10. 
and  people  will  say  it  is  not  going  to 
cut  anything;  we  are  just  going  to 
freeze  military. 

This  does  not  do  that.  I  am  going  to 
say  that  in  all  honestly  it  provides  a 
significant  increase,  slightly  less  than 
the  leadership  package,  but  in  that 
regard  certainly  livable. 

With  reference  to  the  appropriated 
accounts,  it  is  not  as  stringent  as  the 
leadership  package  but  clearly  evi- 
dences the  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  exercise 
around  here  if  we  are  going  to  get 
where  we  have  to  go. 

Now  having  said  that.  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  I  think  the  Senate  should 
know  precisely  what  is  in  a  package.  If 
anyone  needs  more  detail  on  the  taxes. 
I  think  Senators  who  are  involved  in 
this  particular  plan  can  give  it  to 
them. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  clearly  it 
does  away  with  indexing  for  3  years 
and  it  says  we  do  not  know  where  the 
other  money  is  going  to  come  from  but 
we  want  the  Finance  Committee  to 
change  the  tax  laws  to  raise  additional 
revenue,  and  I  do  not  have  any  argu- 
ment with  that,  except  that  is  normal- 
ly the  way  we  do  it  in  a  reconciliation 
and  not  a  substantive  bill. 

But  they  are  not  trying  to  hide  the 
fact  that  there  is  $87  billion  more 
than  is  provided  in  the  Baker  leader- 
ship plan  over  the  next  3  years.  There 
is  something  in  it  that  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about.  There  is  some  with- 
holding requirements  on  independent 
contractors  and  royalty  recipients,  and 
I  do  not  really  know  the  extent  of  it, 
but  I  would  just  say  we  went  through 
a  huge  debate  here  on  further  with- 
holding, and  I  guess  we  had  to  do 
away  with  that  tax  on  withholding  be- 
cause of  the  public  pressure  on  the 


banks  withholding  and  dividend  with- 
holding. 

I  do  not  know  that  portion  in  this 
amendment  with  regard  to  independ- 
ent contractors  and  royalty  recipients, 
whether  that  would  be  the  kind  of 
thing  that  would  be  considered  to  be 
harmful  as  the  previous  dividend  with- 
holding requirement  was  assumed  to 
be. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  substantial  time,  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  address  this 
issue  in  any  regard.  I  do  say  to  my 
good  friends,  and  they  are  my  good 
friends,  on  the  other  side.  I  have  no 
way  of  explaining  things  that  I  feel 
strongly  about  other  than  as  best  I 
can  and  in  my  typical  manner,  and  I 
surely  did  not  intend  anything  other 
than  a  straightforward  explanation, 
and  if  they  do  not  want  me  to  call 
those  COLA  changes  cuts,  I  will  do 
whatever  they  like.  I  will  say  a  reduc- 
tion in  entitlements,  however  they 
wish  me  to  say  it.  But  clearly  I  think 
the  numbers  that  I  have  given  are  the 
result  and  will  result  if  this  plan  were 
adopted. 

How  much  time  did  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  use? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  13  minutes  and  has 
47  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  and  Mr.  EXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

I  wish  to  say  I  tried  to  save  time  to 
interrupt  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 
He  misinterpreted  my  standing.  I 
stood  so  that  I  could  hear  his  words  of 
wisdom  a  little  bit  clearer.  I  was  not  at 
all  upset  with  what  he  had  to  say.  I 
never,  ever  get  upset  with  what  my 
friend  from  that  great  State  down 
south  has  to  say. 

So  if  he  thought  that  I  was  objecting 
to  what  he  said,  I  wish  him  to  stand 
corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  very  close- 
ly, and  I  first  wish  to  tell  him  that 
whatever  he  had  to  say  about  a  $40 
billion  reduction  in  social  security  that 
was  not  said  by  this  Senator,  and  I 
hope  he  knows  that.  I  would  have 
thought  maybe  people  who  did  not 
know  the  background  who  might  be 
reading  this  or  sitting  up  in  the  gallery 
might  have  thought  that  this  Senator 
went  out  and  said  that.  He  did  not. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  knows  that  while  he  and  I 
do  not  always  agree.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  case  where  he  has  ever  taken  advan- 
tage of  me  politically  or  that  I  have 
ever  taken   advantage   of   him.   but   I 
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simply  wish  to  say  and  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  agree 
that,  whatever  he  had  to  say  about 
what  certain  people  did.  did  not  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  not  he  who  construed  the 
reform  required  to  make  social  securi- 
ty solvent  as  a  cut.  It  was  other  Sena- 
tors. The  record  is  clear.  But  it  was 
not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  for  that. 

I  simply  point  out  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor fron  New  Mexico  was  complaining 
about  certain  statements  that  were 
made  then,  that  he  thought  were  inap- 
propriate, then  it  might  be  fair  to  say 
that  in  the  statements  that  he  just 
said  on  the  floor  with  regard  to  the 
plan  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  myself,  he  criticized 
those  I  think  in  basically  the  same 
vein  and  fashion,  but  then  I  under- 
stand politics.  I  have  been  in  it  a  long 
time  also. 

I  simply  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  got  out  of  the  social  security 
difficulty  by  not  only  freezing  some 
COLAs.  but  we  also  got  out  of  that 
problem  by  significant  tax  increases. 

I  simply  say  that  I  hope  that  sooner 
or  later  people  who  claim  to  be  con- 
servative leaders  on  both  sides  of  that 
aisle  will  stand  up  and  tell  the  people 
that  we  have  to  have  a  combination  of 
tax  increases  and  spending  cuts,  a 
combination  of  the  two  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  do  anything  about  this  defi- 
cit. 

In  fact,  no  less  authority  than  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  testified  in  public  to  the 
Budget  Committee  this  year  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  in  effect  in 
chapter  11  bankruptcy.  And  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  chapter  11 
bankruptcy,  then  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  have  the  courage  to  face  up 
and  do  something  about  it. 

I  think,  though,  the  point  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
makes  is  probably  a  good  one.  If  you 
will  look  at  all  of  the  other  plans,  in- 
cluding the  rose  garden  plan  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
supporting.  I  think  he  would  concede 
and  he  would  agree  that  according  to 
the  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  there  is  none  of 
those  plans  that  makes  any  reduction 
at  all  or  any  significant  reduction  in 
the  budget  at  the  end  of  3  years 
except  the  plan  before  us. 

So  I  simply  say  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  not  take  the  easy  way 
out.  not  to  fool  the  American  public 
that  this  is  going  to  be  done  without 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all.  And  it  has 
been  my  experience  with  Nebraskans. 
who  have  their  heads  screwed  on 
right,  that  they  are  all  willing  to  make 


some  sacrifices  so  long  as  it  is  fair  and 
equitable. 

I  would  simply  emphasize  that  the 
plan  before  us  cuts  spending  in  billions 
of  dollars,  considerably  more  than  it 
increases  revenue. 

I  yield  back  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  yield  now  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
at  the  same  basic  level  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  think  I  am  ready  to 
proceed  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  deficit  is  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  this  country  faces 
today.  It  is  the  chief  culprit  in  the  un- 
typically  high  interest  rates  that  we 
have  been  experiencing  and  it  threat- 
ens to  crowd  the  private  sector  out  of 
financial  markets,  thereby  undermin- 
ing future  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity. If  Washington  does  not  take 
the  deficit  seriously.  Wall  Street  does. 
Financial  markets  have  been  unstable 
and  nervous  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  waiting  to  see  what  we  in  Wash- 
ington will  do. 

In  many  ways,  the  deficit  is  a  king 
pin.  which,  if  knocked  down,  would 
take  many  problems  with  it.  Reducing 
the  deficit  would  certainly  result  in 
lower  interest  rates  which  in  turn 
would  favorably  affect  the  exchange 
rate  and  with  it  our  trade  deficit.  At 
home,  lower  interest  rates  would  en- 
courage the  capital  investment  that 
we  need  to  modernize  our  plants  and 
equipment  and  realize  the  productivity 
gains  necessary  to  improve  our  com- 
petitiveness at  home  and  abroad. 

I  think  the  time  to  act  has  now- 
come.  We  were  elected  to  represent 
our  constituents.  Mine  are  telling  me 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  were  also 
elected  to  serve  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  time  to  take  these  responsibilities 
seriously.  The  Nation,  the  economy 
will  best  be  served  today  and  in  future 
years  by  a  serious  effort  to  cut  the  red 
ink. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  bipartisan 
budget  offered  by  Senators  Exon,  An- 
drews, and  HoLLiNGs.  According  to 
CBO  estimates,  the  package  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $268  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  That  is  nearly  three 
times  the  reduction  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  "downpayment."  The 
time  for  downpayments  is  past.  We 
need  to  pay  off  some  of  the  principal 
as  well. 

Our  plan  is  a  fair  one— it  would 
affect  virtually  all  sectors  and  pro- 
grams equitably  and  responsibly.  It 
freezes  all  social  and  entitlement 
spending  programs  for  the  next  year, 
with  the  exception  of  those  social  pro- 
grams targeted  for  the  most  needy  of 
our  society— SSI.  food  stamps,  health 
care,  and  veterans— which  would  be  al- 
lowed to  expand  to  the  extent  that  the 


number  of  eligible  clients  increased.  I 
believe  this  is  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant feature  particularly  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  3  years  in  the 
number  of  families  in  poverty. 

The  plan  also  takes  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  defense.  It  provides  a  4-per- 
cent real  rate  of  increase  over  the  next 
2  years  and  3  percent  thereafter  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade.  These  increases 
are  high  enough  to  maintain  combat 
readiness  and  continue  modernization 
of  our  forces.  In  fact,  given  the  huge 
increases  for  defense  already  in  place, 
the  DOD  budget  will  have  grown  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  6  percent  in 
real  terms  throughout  the  1980s.  All 
together,  our  plan  cuts  spending  by 
$425  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

On  the  revenue  front,  substantial 
gains  are  realized  by  postponing  for  5 
years  the  tax  bracket  indexation.  I 
have  long  been  opposed  to  this  index- 
ation policy  because  I  would  rather  see 
Congress  correct  the  problem  of  brack- 
et creep  due  to  inflation  through  legis- 
lative action  rather  than  an  automatic 
formula.  Most  importantly,  this  allows 
a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  for 
coping  with  difficult  economic  circum- 
stances. The  postponement  of  index- 
ation, together  with  the  Senate  tax 
bill  passed  last  month  would  raise 
total  revenues  by  about  $350  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  In  total,  our 
plan  would  cut  the  deficit  by  two- 
thirds  over  that  period  and  by  1989,  in- 
stead of  facing  triple-digit  budget 
shortfalls,  the  annual  deficit  would 
have  fallen  to  $16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  deficit  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger.  It  is  under- 
mining the  health  of  our  economy  and 
the  credibility  of  all  of  us  as  elected 
leaders.  Let  us  accept  our  responsibil- 
ity and  make  this  bipartisan  budget 
our  choice  in  dealing  with  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Michael 
K.  Evans  in  the  March  19,  1984.  issue 
of  Industry  Week  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crowding  Out"  Isn't  Fab  Down  the  Road 
(By  Michael  K.  Evans) 

The  term  "crowding  out"  has  become 
somewhat  overused  in  recent  economic  dis- 
cussion. It  refers  to  the  situation  in  which 
an  increase  in  interest  rates— caused  either 
by  excessive  borrowing  or  insufficient 
saving — causes  business  investment  (as  a 
percent  of  gross  national  product)  to  de- 
cline. 

Normally,  the  capital-spending  ratio  bot- 
toms out  in  the  first  year  of  recovery  and 
then  begins  to  rise  again.  Either  interest 
rates  fall  by  then  and/or  profits,  stock 
prices,  and  capacity  utilization  rise. 

The  ensuing  investment  boom  is  then  fi- 
nanced—for a  while— by  an  increase  in  cor- 
porate savings  and  a  reduction  in  the  feder- 
al government  deficit,  which  by  its  nature 
is— or  at  least  used  to  be— countercyclical. 


But  once  government  spending  begins  to 
catch  up  with  the  increase  in  tax  receipts, 
the  competition  for  funds  intensifies  and  in- 
terest rates  begin  to  rise  again  until  they 
tend  to  reduce  capital  spending,  housing, 
and  inventory  investment. 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  there  are  some 
economists  who  still  believe  that  these  basic 
suppositions  (supported  by  historical  data, 
see  graph)  can  be  suspended  during  this 
business  cycle  and  that  interest  rates  will 
somehow  fall  in  an  apparent  denial  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

If  anything,  rates  ought  to  rise  more  rap- 
idly in  this  cycle  because  of  two  unusual  fac- 
tors. First,  the  government  deficit  will  not 
decline  very  much  as  a  proportion  of  GNP. 
certainly  much  less  than  normal  for  the 
later  stages  of  a  business  cycle.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  personal- 
income  tax  rates  will  be  indexed,  starting  in 
1985.  Second,  defense  spending  continues  to 
rise  more  rapidly  than  usual.  Third,  all  the 
cuts  that  can  be  made  in  social-welfare  pro- 
grams have  already  been  accomplished. 
Fourth,  interest  payments  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  more  than  wiping  out 
any  modest  cutbacks  in  social-welfare  pro- 
grams. Fifth,  the  tax  base  is  eroding  faster 
than  ever  because  most  middle-class  taxpay- 
ers have  now  been  pushed  into  the  40Tc  to 
50%  marginal  tax  bracket.  Yet.  in  spite  of 
these  reasons,  we  hear  nonsensical  talk  that 
the  budget-deficit  ratio  will  shrink  sharply 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  other  unusual  factor  is  the  projection 
of  net  foreign  investment,  which  is  more  or 
less  the  inverse  of  the  net  export  deficit. 
Generally  speaking,  our  net  exports  are 
quite  strong  during  a  recession— since  the 
U.S.  economy  is  usually  more  depressed 
than  the  rest  of  the  world— but  then  they 
decline  as  the  recovery  moves  into  high 
gear.  The  reduction  in  net  exports  trans- 
lates into  more  dollars  coming  to  our  shores, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  ameliorates  the 
credit  crunch.  However,  this  time  the  trade 
figures  are  starting  off  from  a  horrendous 
deficit,  and  with  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar  imminent,  the  trade  deficit  will 
bottom  out  at  its  current  rate  of  about  $100 
billion  and  then  will  improve  only  slightly 
in  1985  and  1986.  Hence,  foreign  money  will 
be  fleeing  our  shores. 

The  total  investment  ratio  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  14.5%.  which  is  about  2.5 
percentage  points  below  normal  for  this 
stage  of  the  business  cycle.  However.  1.5 
points  of  that  gap  have  been  temporarily 
closed  by  the  influx  of  foreign  funds.  The 
remaining  shortfall  is  split  about  evenly  be- 
tween capital  spending  and  a  rather  modest 
level  of  1.75  million  housing  starts  expected 
for  the  year.  Hence,  crowding  out  is  already 
in  evidence  and  will  become  much  wor.se 
when  foreign  investment  declines.  But  how 
far  will  interest  rates  have  to  rise  to  clear 
the  market? 

It  probably  takes  about  a  2-point  increase 
in  the  long-term  bond  rate  to  reduce  the  in- 
vestment ratio  by  1  point.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  2-point  decline  in  this  ratio  we 
have  predicted  by  the  time  of  the  1987  re- 
cession would  be  caused  by  long-term  inter- 
est rates  increasing  about  4  points  from 
their  present  levels  to  their  peak  sometime 
in  1986.  Thus  will  crowding  out  return  with 
a  vengeance. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  interesting  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  because  it  seems  like  there 
are  two  worlds  that  we  live  in,  one  the 
world  of  politics.  And  I  am  struck  by 
how  much  of  the  discussion  that  takes 


place  is  a  concern  for  interest  groups. 
Somehow  the  impression  is  given  that, 
if  the  economy  goes  to  hell  in  a  hand 
basket,  particular  interest  groups  will 
somehow  not  be  affected.  That  not 
only  violates  any  sense  of  rationality 
but,  if  you  think  of  it  in  nautical 
terms,  if  you  have  got  a  hole  in  the 
floor  of  a  boat,  the  idea  that  anybody 
is  not  going  to  get  wet  just  simply 
defies  logic. 

I  was  at  a  conference  2  months  ago 
in  Europe.  And  the  Europeans  are 
very  concerned  about  the  United 
States  because  if  our  economy  slips 
back  into  a  recession,  they  are  going  to 
be  affected  by  that  as  well. 

Their  comments  basically  were  along 
the  lines  of  the  following:  That  we 
have  so  much  going  for  us  in  terms  of 
natural  resources,  in  terms  of  the  edu- 
cation base,  the  high  technology 
sweep  that  we  see  in  my  State  and 
others,  and  why  is  that  the  only  thing 
we  lack  is  leadership  on  the  deficit? 

Now,  part  of  that,  of  course,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  President.  You  remem- 
ber the  President's  comments  about 
balancing  the  budget  in  1982  but  cer- 
tainly by  1983.  Well,  history  will  write 
the  legacy  of  Ronald  Reagan  as  the 
deficit.  And  if  I  were  Ronald  Reagan  I 
would  be  terrified  by  what  historians 
are  going  to  say.  Historians  do  not 
spend  their  time  watching  candidates 
on  television.  They  have  the  lamenta- 
ble procedures  of  reading  the  record. 
And  the  record  of  Ronald  Reagan  on 
deficits  is  worse  than  anyone  could 
have  presumed. 

If  I  had  taken  my  colleagues  back  to 
1972  and  I  said  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
question  and  I  am  going  to  give  you 
two  pieces  of  information.  Piece  No.  1: 
In  1984,  we  will  have  deficits  that  ap- 
proach, and  will  exceed  over  time,  $200 
billion  a  year.  That  is  information 
No.l.  Information  No.  2:  You  will  have 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  will 
say  there  is  no  linkage  between  high 
deficits  and  high  interest  rates. 

Those  are  the  only  two  things  I  will 
tell  you.  Question:  Who  is  the  Presi- 
dent? George  McGovern  or  Ronald 
Reagan? 

No  one  in  1972  would  have  said 
Ronald  Reagan.  If  you  said  that  they 
would  have  tied  you  up  and  carried 
you  off.  It  was  inconceivable  that  this 
person  could  give  us  these  kind  of  defi- 
cits. And  yet,  in  fact,  that  has  hap- 
pend. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  any  leader- 
ship from  the  White  House.  So  the 
question  is:  Is  there  another  place  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
where  there  is  leadership?  And  it 
seems  to  me  rather  obvious  that  Sena- 
tors HoLLiNGS,  Exon,  and  Andrews 
have  demonstrated  indeed  there  is. 
The  question  is  now  one  of,  will  we 
follow? 

The  Europeans,  in  their  comments 
in  talking  about  leadership  and  cour- 
age,  had  a  rather  curious  reflection 


upon  where  America  has  come.  The 
sacrifice  that  we  have  been  through  to 
be  the  Nation  that  we  are  and  here  we 
are  talking  about  deficits  that  threat- 
en our  economy  and  we  are  caught, 
and  we  are  caught  in  inaction. 

What  we  are  talking  about  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  a  downpayment.  It 
would  be  curious  to  go  back  and  look 
at  all  our  campaign  literature  about 
leadership.  You  know  the  old  expres- 
sion, "Tell  me  where  my  people  are 
going  so  I  can  lead  them." 

Well,  in  terms  of  the  long-term  sur- 
vivability and  health  of  our  economy, 
we  only  have  to  do  one  thing  and  that 
is  deal  with  the  deficit.  There  are 
other  issues,  obviously,  that  are  impor- 
tant but  they  are  secondary  in  my 
mind  to  this  issue. 

What  is  so  difficult  about  supporting 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  three 
colleagues?  First  of  all.  it  is  the  most 
dramatic  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  the 
deficit.  Those  people  who  want  more 
defense,  you  have  3  percent  real 
growth  in  there.  There  is  some  sensi- 
tivity to  the  social  programs.  But  over- 
all it  deals  with  the  deficit.  Now  what 
is  so  difficult  about  that?  I  do  not, 
frankly,  think  it  is. 

And  somehow  the  idea  that  one  is 
vulnerable  if  you  vote  for  this,  I  would 
just  suggest  the  vulnerability  is  on  the 
other  side.  To  have  run  for  the  Senate 
and  to  be  here  and  to,  in  essence,  walk 
away  from  some  very  tough  votes  that 
are  in  the  national  interest,  I  do  not 
think  is  good  politics.  And  I  think  that 
could  be  sold. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  that 
I  intend  to  support,  as  well,  the  bipar- 
tisan freeze  that  Senators  Kassebaum, 
BiDEN,  Baucus.  and  Grassley  have  in- 
troducted.  Part  of,  I  must  say,  my  sup- 
port of  these  two  is  somewhat  selfish; 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  Senator 
next  year  and  I  am  going  to  be  out  in 
the  private  sector;  that  I  do  not  have  a 
Government  salary  that  I  can  depend 
on.  So  if  the  economy  goes  into  a  de- 
cline, I  will  be  one  of  those  people  out 
there  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  So  I 
have  learned,  since  I  decided  to  retire 
in  the  last  3  months,  something  about 
the  frustration  of  those  out  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  look  to  us  to  do  some- 
thing as  we  sit  here  twiddling  our 
thumbs. 

The  final  comment  I  would  make  is 
this.  Part  of  the  reason  that  I  think 
the  Democratic  Party  is  in  trouble  in 
this  country— and  I  have  been  saying 
this  for  a  number  of  years  now— is 
that  fundamentally  the  Democratic 
Party  is  very  good  on  issues  of  justice, 
social  justice,  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
very  good  on  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace.  When  those  are  the  issues 
before  the  country.  Democrats  gener- 
ally prevail.  The  weakness  that  we 
have  is  that  we,  as  Democrats,  have 
never  convinced  the  country  we  know- 
how  to  run  the  economy;  that  Demo- 
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cats  are  viewed  as  people  who  care  less 
about  how  well  the  economy  is  doing 
and  spend  all  of  their  time  worrying 
about  how  you  distribute  the  golden 
eggs.  The  goose's  health  is  irrelevant. 
There  is  somehow  some  kind  of  tooth- 
fairy  view  that  the  economy  will  do 
well  no  matter  what  happens.  And 
there  is  a  basic  disrespect  for  Demo- 
crats. 

You  know,  the  funny  thing  about  it 
is,  we  deserve  it.  because  it  is  true. 

When  I  was  on  the  House  side,  I  re- 
membered that  the  late  Bill  Steigers 
had  an  amendment  that  dealt  with  the 
capital  gains  tax,  reducing  it.  I  voted 
against  it.  Do  you  know  why  I  voted 
against  it?  Because  I  was  a  Democrat. 
I  considered  the  ethic  in  the  House 
among  my  fellow  colleagues  that  this 
was  probusiness  and,  therefore,  since 
it  is  probusiness  we  are  against  it.  So  I 
voted  against  it.  That  bill  which  I  did 
not  support  did  more  for  the  economy 
of  my  State  than  anything  I  did  as  a 
Congressman. 

And  there  is  a  lot  of  that  still  linger- 
ing, the  notion  that  concern  about  eco- 
nomic growth  is  a  Republican  instinct, 
that  Democrats  are  uncomfortable 
caring  about  economics. 

I  think  the  reason  we  are  not  ahead 
of  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  polls  is  not 
through  any  great  skill  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  mean  what,  for  example,  would 
you  say  his  foreign  policy  achieve- 
ments were?  I  mean  you  would  really 
be  hard  pressed.  Grenada? 

Grenada  has  the  same  number  of 
people  as  Lynn,  Mass.  If  I  went  into 
Lynn  and  deposed  the  mayor,  do  you 
think  anybody  would  say  it  was  a 
great  achievement?  They  would  think 
I  was  crazy.  No.  The  President's  major 
accomplishment  beyond  personality 
skills  is  the  default  of  the  Democrats 
on  economics.  No  one  believes  when 
push  comes  to  shove  that  Democrats 
care  about  economic  growth  and  will 
do  the  tough  things  to  make  things 
work.  Our  colleagues  give  us  a  chance. 
We  should  be  grateful.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  ever  to  show  real 
concern— not  rhetorical  concern- 
about  the  deficit  and  did  something 
about  it,  then  I  think  we  would  do 
very  well  in  November  and  do  very 
well  in  the  Novembers  that  follow 
that. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  The 
reason  I  do  can  be  laid  to  two  matters. 

I  know  this  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
admit,  but  my  father  was  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  businessman.  I  should 
get  this  out  of  my  system  before  I 
leave.  He  thought  Spiro  Agnew  was 
just  wonderful,  and  that  Richard 
Nixon  would  go  down  in  history  as  a 
great  American  President.  Needless  to 
say.  we  had  our  disagreements  at  the 
time.  But  the  funny  thing  about  my 
father  was  that  he  was  a  nice  guy.  I 
grew  up  believing  that  you  could  be  a 
businessman  and  still  be  a  decent 
human  being.  That  would  almost  dis- 


qualify me  from  membership  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  second  major  reason  is  that  I 
grew  up  in  a  city  in  economic  decline.  I 
saw  my  father's  business  get  wiped 
out.  I  still  live  in  that  city.  The  fact  is 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  have  never 
really  experienced  economic  hardship, 
and  feel  that  economic  decline  is  sort 
of  an  academic  issue.  If  you  grew  up 
the  way  I  did,  it  is  not.  So  when  I  look 
at  my  home  city  that  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  5  percent  be- 
cause of  high  technology  and  other 
things  that  were  done,  I  think  that  is 
good.  Democrats  should  be  proud  of  it. 
The  one  thing  we  can  do  to  sort  of 
bring  that  about  throughout  the  coun- 
try more  than  anything  else  is  to  deal 
with  the  deficit.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  and  my  friends 
from  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota. 
They  are  doing  us  a  real  service,  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  the  commonsense 
to  support  them. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  let  me  thank 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
made  a  very  dramatic  statement. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  has  ana- 
lyzed it.  He  has  voted  as  a  private  citi- 
zen could,  would,  and  should  vote.  He 
states  very  candidly  that  next  year  he 
will  be  out  and  working.  In  that  sense 
he  will  be  very,  very  much  concerned 
about  interest  rates,  unemployment, 
and  everything  else  of  that  kind.  He 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  could 
not  agree  more. 

I  state  this  advisedly.  There  is  no 
one  I  respect  more.  I  ran  on  his  ticket 
in  1968.  I  was  running  for  reelection 
for  the  U.S.  Senate;  our  friend  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Humphrey  was 
running  for  the  Presidency.  He  could 
and  should  have  been  the  President. 
We  had  gotten  rid  of  Richard  Nixon. 
My  friend,  Pat  Brown,  the  Governor 
of  California,  had  run  him  out  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  even  stated— that  is, 
Nixon— "you  will  not  have  me  to  kick 
around  any  more."  That  was  his  public 
statement. 

We  as  Democrats  recreated  that 
monster.  Senator  Humphrey  had  all 
the  high  ground  on  arms  control.  He 
started  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  It  was  his  bill;  and, 
certainly  on  feeding,  on  housing  he 
knew  the  problems.  He  was  a  city 
mayor.  On  urban  renewal  he  certainly 
was  respected;  education;  certainly 
with  respect  to  student  loans;  and  ev- 
erything else;  legal  services.  He  had 
the  high  ground  on  the  social  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  was  running  in  a  race,  in  1968 
and  I  was  always  having  to  explain  the 
problem  because  my  constituents  had 


the  perception  that  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Senator  Humphrey,  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  handle  the  econo- 
my. He  was  a  spender.  We  reincarnat- 
ed that  fellow  Nixon,  and  brought  him 
back  to  political  life.  In  1972,  standing 
right  here  was  our  good  friend  as  a 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Again,  he  had  the  high 
ground  on  all  the  social  issues  but  he 
was  going  to  mail  everybody  $1,000.  I 
told  George,  "You  frighten  me." 

Of  course,  we  continued  Mr.  Nixon. 
In  1980.  the  only  question.  Senator, 
was  could  the  economy  stand  4  more 
years  of  12-percent  inflation  and  20- 
percent  interest  rates?  I  was  in  a  State 
where  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league went  around  talking  about  the 
movie  star,  and  that  we  had  to  have 
John  Connally.  You  could  not  find  a 
more  loyal  and  leading  Republican. 
But  the  Republican  Governor,  Jim  Ed- 
wards, and  the  Republican  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  were  running  all 
over  saying  you  could  not  have  the 
movie  star.  You  had  to  have  Connally 
who  knew  how  to  handle  these  things. 
Why?  We  Democrats,  Senator  Tson- 
GAS,  put  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  White 
House  because  of  the  fact  which  you 
mentioned— handling  the  economy.  It 
has  been  true.  We  had  12-percent  in- 
flation, 20-percent  interest  rates.  I 
know  it.  I  was  running  for  reelection 
at  that  time.  We  lost  the  last  three  out 
of  four  races. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
right  on  target.  I  think  it  would  be- 
hoove us  to  get  back  into  the  saddle  of 
Government  as  a  party  and  as  Sena- 
tors by  showing  collectively— that  is 
why  I  am  delighted  to  have  Republi- 
can support  for  this  particular  amend- 
ment—that we  can  handle  the  econo- 
my at  the  national  level  as  leaders 
from  around  the  country  do  as  city 
mayors,  and  as  State  Governors. 

James  Madison  over  200  years  ago 
foresaw  the  difficulty  of  this  particu- 
lar time.  He  said  Government  is  none 
other  than  the  best  reflections  of 
human  nature.  If  men  were  angels,  a 
government  would  not  be  necessary. 
And  if  angels  governed  men,  you 
would  need  no  controls  over  the  gov- 
ernment. So  he  had  the  task  in  formu- 
lating a  government  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  man  over  man,  and  a  govern- 
ment with  the  capacity  to  control  gov- 
ernment, and  thereafter  oblige  that 
same  government  to  control  itself. 
That  is  what  we  flunked  and  failed  to 
do.  We  are  not  controlling  ourselves. 
We  did  not  last  year.  We  did  not  the 
year  before.  Seemingly,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  next  year.  We  are  always 
saying  let  us  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

I  could  not  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  more  for  his  wisdom 
and  candor  in  setting  forth  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us. 


I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  a  cosponsor  of 
our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  other  Senators  to  deal  with  this 
very  serious  deficit  problem.  Any  at- 
tempt to  constrain  increases  in  spend- 
ing is  subject  to  attack.  It  is  for  that 
very  reason  I  believe  that  the  job  of 
controlling  these  increasing  expendi- 
tures each  year  is  so  difficult  for  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
come  to  grips  with. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
urgency  and  sincerity  with  which  all 
of  us  express  our  concerns  about  the 
deficit.  Also.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  how  we  can  agree  upon  the  need 
for  us  all  to  get  together  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit.  But  the  prob- 
lem is.  that  is  about  all  we  have  been 
able  to  agree  upon.  We  spend  the  rest 
of  our  time  trying  to  score  points  off 
the  other  party,  or  playing  to  various 
constituency  groups  rather  than  sit- 
ting dowTi  to  hammer  out  the  kind  of 
compromise  that  is  passable  and  will 
get  things  done. 

We  are  good  at  having  it  both  ways. 
We  all  get  out  and  vote  against  things 
we  do  not  think  need  more  money.  We 
vote  for  the  programs  that  we  do 
think  need  more  money.  The  problem 
is,  of  course,  that  when  the  cuts  we 
vote  for  do  not  pass,  we  do  not  adjust 
our  demands  for  spending  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions that  I  have  heard  for  reducing 
the  budget  play  to  some  absolute  solu- 
tion which  is  guaranteed— at  least  in 
this  body  based  on  my  observation— to 
never  receive  a  majority. 

The  suggestions  range  from  whole- 
sale abolition  of  departments  and  pro- 
grams—suggestion like  no  more  for- 
eign aid,  abolish  the  Department  of 
Energy,  abolish  the  Department  of 
Education,  cut  entitlements  to  the 
bone— on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side,  no  increase  in  defense 
spending  at  all.  There  are  several 
problems,  at  least  two  major  problems, 
with  these  absolute  approaches.  First, 
they  do  not  get  us  around  to  solving 
the  problem;  second,  we  cannot  pass 
them. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  budget 
standoffs  of  the  Reagan  years  is  a 
great  deal  of  posturing,  with  the  im- 
plicit and  sometimes  explicit  message 
being  given.  '"Don't  worry,  we  can 
solve  this  budget  deficit  problem  with- 
out affecting  you.  It  will  come  out  of 
someone  else's  taxes,  someone  else's 
benefits,  some  one  else's  public  serv- 
ices." But  I  think  we  all  know  that 
does  not  work. 


The  President  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  he  would  like  in  rewriting 
the  last  50  years  of  American  history. 
Those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ar- 
gument have  had  to  accept  cuts  in 
social  programs,  as  well  as  substantial 
increases  in  defense  spending.  The 
fact  is  that  despite  the  rhetoric,  there 
is  a  basic  consensus  that  has  appeared 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  spending.  This  consensus  has 
been  arrived  at  through  the  budget 
and  the  appropriations  process. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  deci- 
sions, through  thq  votes  cast  on  indi- 
vidual issues,  we  have  decided  where 
cuts  will  be  made,  where  we  will  hold 
the  line,  and  where  increases  will  be 
allowed.  The  irony  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  not  been 
that  far  apart  in  overall  spending 
levels.  Where  we  have  disagreed  is  in 
the  mix.  But  those  decisions  have  been 
made  and  they  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  President. 

I  believe  we  need  to  build  on  this 
hard-won  consensus  to  attack  the  defi- 
cit this  year  in  the  only  practical  way 
that  we  can  attack  it  seriously.  This 
amendment  does  that.  It  imposes  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  the  discretionary  spend- 
ing levels,  with  the  exception  of  de- 
fense. It  imposes  a  4-percent  increase 
on  defense  spending,  an  amount  which 
is  dramatically  smaller  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

This  is  realistic,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
not  ideal,  it  is  not  exactly  what  I 
would  prefer,  but  it  is  realistic  in  this 
Congress  this  year.  It  recognizes  the 
widespread  agreement  that  our  de- 
fenses need  improving.  Contrary  to  po- 
litical charges  that  will  be  made  this 
year  and  for  many  years,  it  does  not 
cut  the  actual  dollar  amounts  received 
by  such  groups  as  the  elderly,  the 
needy,  the  sick.  It  reflects  the  agree- 
ment in  this  Congress  that  these  pro- 
grams have  already  suffered  substan- 
tial reductions  and  should  not  bear 
any  more.  Those  battles  have  been 
fought  over  the  last  few  years,  and 
Congress  has  decided  on  its  answer, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  expend  more 
energy  and  time  unnecessarily  aruging 
those  issues  again. 

The  Hollings-Exon-Andrews  freeze 
recognizes  that  we  cannot  attack  the 
structural  deficit  without  dealing  with 
taxes.  The  proposal  would  instruct  the 
Finance  Committee  to  report  meas- 
ures which  would  raise  $350  billion  in 
revenue  increases  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
proposal  that  does  not  draw  applause 
from  anywhere.  No  one  wants  to  have 
their  taxes  raised.  But  I  have  to  stress 
again  that  if  we  do  not  balance  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction  as  fairly 
and  as  practically  as  we  can  in  this 
Congress,  we  shall  never  succeed. 

We  must  agree  that  if  we  decide  to 
expend  a  certain  level  of  resources  to 
do  the  things  that  we  as  a  people  be- 


lieve will  make  our  country  safe 
abroad  and  prosperous  and  compas- 
sionate and  just  at  home— and  that  is 
what  we  all  seek— then  we  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  Goverrunent  we 
create. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  Government  spending  programs 
are  perfect.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
forgo  my  responsibility  to  make  those 
programs  more  efficient  and  to  cut 
them  where  necessary  and  to  support 
increases  where  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  investments  for  the 
future  such  as  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to 
see  that  Americans  get  the  best  they 
can  for  their  tax  dollars.  But  I  believe 
we  have  to  get  started  with  deficit  re- 
duction this  year.  We  have  to  work 
within  the  political  reality  that  exists 
on  spending  issues.  To  do  otherwise  Is 
to  contribute  to  the  delusion  that  the 
deficit  can  always  be  cured  if  only  the 
other  fellow  can  be  made  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  small  book  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  had  a  statement  which  I  believe 
is  worth  repeating.  He  said  in  that 
book  that  when  all  the  people  agree, 
the  politicians  cannot  be  far  behind.  I 
believe  that  statement  is  appropriate 
in  this  case. 

This  amendment  represents  a  tough 
but  honest  and  fair  approach  which  I 
believe  the  American  people  would 
agree  to.  This  amendment  deserves 
the  support  of  my  colleagues.  I  urge 
them  to  vote  for  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  I 
commend  him,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  others  who  have  joined 
together  in  offering  this  bipartisan 
proposal. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  truly  bipartisan 
proposal.  It  is  an  American  proposal. 
As  I  talk  to  people  in  my  State,  they 
send  me  a  very  strong  message  that 
they  are  tired  of  the  partisan  bicker- 
ing, they  are  tired  of  the  finger-point- 
ing, they  are  tired  of  one  party  trying 
to  cast  blame  on  another  for  the  defi- 
cits, the  budget  problems  we  now  face. 
They  are  sending  us  a  loud  and  clear 
message.  That  is,  get  on  with  solving 
this  problem  now.  Do  something  to  get 
these  deficits  under  control  before 
they  destroy  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  think  if  there  are  a  few  words  that 
we  could  take  out  of  the  American  vo- 
cabulary this  year  they  should  be  the 
words,  "Wait  until  after  the  election." 
None  of  us  was  elected  to  this  body  or 
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to  positions  of  responsibility  and 
public  trust  to  wait  until  after  some 
election  to  deal  with  the  problems  at 
hand.  There  are  always  some  468 
Members  of  Congress  within  2  years  of 
some  election.  We  need  to  get  on  with 
solving  the  problems  now.  We  need  to 
get  deficits  under  control  before  it  is 
too  late.  Our  country  is  walking  on  a 
high  wire  without  a  net  underneath  it. 

We  all  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
if  we  do  not  take  substantial  action 
under  the  trendline  on  which  we  are 
now  operating.  The  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  projected  to  reach 
almost  $3  trillion  by  1989.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  if  we 
were  to  allow  the  debt  to  continue  to 
skyrocket  in  this  fashion,  long  before 
that  time,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  be  taking  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  available  credit  in  the 
country  just  to  finance  this  kind  of 
debt.  That  would  leave  only  one-third 
of  the  credit  or  less  for  everyone  else— 
the  farmer,  the  small  businessperson, 
the  young  couple  who  want  to  buy  a 
home,  all  of  the  other  people  who 
need  credit.  It  would  set  off  an  auc- 
tion, set  off  a  bidding  war  for  that 
little  bit  of  credit  that  would  be  left.  It 
would  drive  interest  rates  absolutely 
through  the  ceiling. 

Already,  the  stock  market  is  re- 
sponding on  a  daily  basis  to  rumors  of 
increases  in  interest  rates.  The  leading 
economic  indicators  are  beginning  to 
slow  down.  And  even  now,  other  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  are  already 
paying  a  heavy,  a  disastrous  price  for 
the  huge  deficits  which  we  are  run- 
ning. 

Because  of  our  high  deficits,  the 
dollar  has  been  overvalued  compared 
with  other  currencies  in  the  world.  We 
have  had  to  allow  a  massive  influx  of 
foreign  investment  and  foreign  dollars 
into  the  United  States.  Our  trade  defi- 
cit this  year  will  be  over  $100  billion, 
and  it  is  again  attributable  to  the  huge 
deficits  which  we  are  running.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States 
who  is  not  already  paying  the  high 
price  exacted  by  these  huge  deficits  as 
we  have  seen  our  exports  plummet 
and  the  value  for  our  agricultural 
products  fall.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
2  million  people  in  this  country  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  declining  ex- 
ports brought  about  by  the  trade  im- 
balance which  has  been  caused  by 
these  huge  budgetary  deficits. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  just  2  weeks  ago 
that  if  the  trade  imbalance  continues 
at  the  current  rate,  it  will  take  only  30 
months  to  make  the  United  States  a 
net  debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  That  would  mean  people  in 
other  countries  would  owti  in  essence 
more  of  the  United  States  of  America 
than  we  would  have  investments  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  tragedy 
it  would  be  for  a  nation  with  our  vast 
resources  and  strengths  to  be  depend- 


ent on  the  whims  of  those  in  other  na- 
tions with  other  aims  and  with  other 
goals  for  our  economic  well-being  and 
our  economic  security. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  after 
an  election.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
to  deal  with  the  problem  while  inter- 
est rates  start  back  up  substantially 
under  the  pressure  of  Government 
borrowing.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
another  year  in  which  we  add  so  much 
to  the  national  debt.  Every  single 
American  worker  would  have  had  to 
have  saved  $2,000  last  year  and  loaned 
every  penny  of  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment just  to  finance  what  was 
added  to  the  national  debt  last  year 
alone. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  along 
that  path  without  courting  disaster.  I 
applaud  the  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors which  has  come  together  to  offer 
a  proposal  that  asks  all  Americans  to 
join  together  in  sacrificing  in  the 
short  run  to  come  up  with  an  Ameri- 
can solution.  This  proposal  will  more 
dramatically  reduce  the  deficit  over 
the  next  3  years  and  over  the  next  5 
years  than  any  other  proposal  about 
which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  views. 

Under  this  plan.  For  example,  using 
the  accounting  of  the  administration, 
the  deficit  would  be  reduced  some 
$316  billion  over  the  next  3  years  com- 
pared to  only  $144  billion  under  the 
administration  plan.  If  we  use  CBO  ac- 
counting, the  figure  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  $268  billion  versus  $89  billion 
under  the  administration  plan.  In  5 
years  we  could  reduce  the  deficit  $800 
billion,  bringing  this  country  to  the 
brink  of  a  balanced  budget,  if  we  pass 
this  bipartisan  proposal. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
wait  until  after  the  election  to  do  our 
duty.  Let  us  not  continue  to  court  eco- 
nomic disaster  by  running  deficits  that 
are  going  to  raise  interest  rates 
through  the  roof  and  cripple  our  econ- 
omy, bringing  it  to  a  grinding  halt.  Let 
us  not  continue  to  run  deficits  that 
devastate  the  export  sector  of  this 
economy;  that  threaten  to  make  the 
United  States  of  America  a  net  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
within  the  next  3  years.  Let  us  not  un- 
derestimate the  understanding,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people.  The  American 
people  know  that  their  Government 
cannot  continue  year  after  year  to  live 
so  far  beyond  its  means.  The  American 
people  have  enough  belief  in  this 
country  and  enough  love  for  their 
country  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  as 
long  as  that  sacrifice  is  fairly  shared, 
to  get  our  country  back  on  the  right 
track  again. 

We  who  have  been  elected  to  posi- 
tions of  leadership  must  not  be  guilty 
of  underestimating  the  intelligence, 
understanding,  and  patriotism  of 
those  who  sent  us  here  to  do  a  job. 
They  sent  us,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, not  to  wait  for  some  signal  from 
political  leaders,  not  to  wait  until  after 
some  election,  not  to  wait  until  our 
own  personal  political  interests  have 
been  met.  They  sent  us  here  to  do  a 
job.  They  sent  us  here  to  do  an  Ameri- 
can job.  This  is  an  American  plan  and 
it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  last  year  and  the  year 
before  and  we  will  keep  on  plugging  to 
see  if  we  can  bring  about  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  now  yield  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  these 
few  minutes  for  me  to  speak  on  this 
measure. 

I  am  one  of  the  16  Senators,  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  who  supported  a  similar 
amendment  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  offered  last  year.  We  are 
going  to  do  better  than  that  today. 
How  much  better  is  anybody's  guess. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  next  3  or  4 
days,  depending  on  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  deal  with  this  bill,  every  person 
on  this  floor  is  going  to  speak  at  some 
time  or  other  lamenting  the  deficit. 
Everybody  is  going  to  talk  about  how 
terrible  the  deficits  are  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  the  interest  rates,  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  our  grandchildren,  but 
the  truth  is  this  place  is  paralyzed 
with  fear.  This  is  a  drastic  measure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  of- 
fering. It  deals  with  entitlements.  It 
deals  with  indexing.  It  deals  with  dis- 
cretionary spending.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  easy,  especially  for  those  who  are 
up  for  reelection  this  fall,  to  go  home 
and  tell  our  constituents,  particularly 
those  interest  groups,  why  we  support- 
ed this  amendment.  I  suspect  there 
will  not  be  enough  votes  to  pass  this 
amendment.  And  what  a  tragedy. 
What  a  travesty. 

I  have  never  known  a  candidate 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate— I  will 
take  that  back:  there  may  be  two  or 
three— who  lost  because  they  demon- 
strated some  courage  in  this  body.  I 
have  seen  politician  after  politician  fi- 
nally, ultimately  stiffen  his  spine  and 
do  what  had  to  be  done,  and  then  soar 
in  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  an  election 
year  and  the  promises  are  flowing  on 
both  sides.  The  truth  is  this  deficit  is 
going  to  be  the  issue.  These  deficits 
and  the  economic  apocalypse  that  is 
absolutely  certain  to  come  if  we  do  not 
deal  with  it,  and  the  nuclear  apoca- 
lypse that  is  going  to  come  if  we  do 
not  scale  down  the  arms  race,  are  the 
only  two  issues  that  can  be  legitimate- 
ly discussed  in  this  fall's  campaign. 
The  only  honest  promise  you  or  I  or 
any  of  the  Presidential  nominees  can 
make  is  that  the  future  holds  a  lot  of 


sacrifice,  a  lot  of  burden,  a  lot  of  sweat 
and  a  lot  of  tears.  You  are  not  going  to 
bring  under  control  a  trillion-and-a- 
half  dollar  debt  or  a  $2  trillion  debt  by 
lamenting  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Yesterday  I  went  dowTi  to  speak  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Howard  Baker,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  a  good  friend  and  a 
very  able  man  and  a  fine  man,  and  I 
spent  20  minutes  each  trying  to  per- 
suade them  to  vote  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican this  fall.  And  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  with  that  a  group  I  do  not  fare 
too  well  against  Howard  Baker.  But  I 
tell  you,  I  said  to  those  people,  "four 
years  ago  when  President  Reagan  said, 
Are  you  better  off?'  that  was  the  dy- 
namite, litmus  test  question  that  cata- 
pulted him  into  the  White  House  and 
gave  the  Republicans  control  of  the 
U.S.  Senate."  I  said,  "If  I  were  to 
repeat  the  question  to  that  particular 
audience  today.  Are  you  better  off 
now  than  you  were  4  years  ago?'  there 
would  be  a  resounding  yes,"  because 
the  economy  is  red  hot,  people  are 
making  money  as  never  before.  But  if 
you  were  to  follow  that  question  up 
with  a  more  sobering  question:  "'  Do 
you  think  your  children  and  your 
grandchildren  are  going  to  have  a 
better,  more  secure  future  as  a  result 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  3'/;. 
years?'  then  at  least  people  would 
have  to  pause  and  reflect  on  that."  I 
said  in  that  speech  and  I  have  said  in 
other  places,  'If  you  think  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  deficits  without 
raising  taxes,  you  are  simply  saying,  I 
love  the  deficits.'  "  If  you  think  you 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  deficits  by 
saying  we  can  continue  to  increase  de- 
fen.se  spending  100  percent  every  4 
years,  then  you  are  not  .serious  about 
controlling  the  deficits.  If  you  think 
we  are  going  to  grow  our  way  out  of 
this,  you  are  the  only  economist  in  the 
United  States  who  has  said  that. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  a  partisan 
Democrat.  I  am  saying  what  Milton 
Friedman  has  said.  I  am  saying  what 
even  George  Will  and  William  Satire 
are  saying.  I  am  saying  what  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  economist,  Marty  Feld- 
stein.  has  said.  Yes,  I  am  even  saying 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  said.  And 
Henry  Kaufman,  too. 

When  Henry  Kaufman  says  interest 
rates  are  going  up.  bonds  are  sold  or 
bought  by  the  billions  of  dollars 
worth,  based  on  his  predictions.  Henry 
Kaufman  and  Paul  Volcker  say  that  if 
you  think  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  deficit  by  cutting  out  social  spend- 
ing—why, if  you  eliminated  every  dime 
that  could  remotely  be  classified  as 
social  spending  in  the  deficit,  you  still 
would  have  a  $60  billion  deficit. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  go  home  and  say: 
"I  would  have  voted  for  it,  but  there  is 
this  little  thing  in  there.  I  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  do.  But  I  came 


down  on  this  side  or  that  side  because 
there  was  this  little  provision  in  there. 
You  have  a  62-page  bill,  and  one  line 
in  there  really  troubled  me.  "  That  is 
the  way  we  justify  our  votes  back 
home. 

This  amendment  postpones  index- 
ing. There  is  a  good  argument  to  be 
made  for  indexing.  I  have  never  sup- 
ported it.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  does 
not  postpone  it  for  3  years.  That  is  $51 
billion.  Are  we  postponing  it  for  5 
years? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  As  each  year  goes 
by,  yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  will  have  to  deal 
with  it  each  year? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  know  the  statistics 
on  a  3-year  postponement  of  indexing, 
$51  billion. 

The  other  night  when  we  debated  in- 
dexing, it  was  brought  up  by  Senator 
Chafee,  and  we  had  figures  showing 
that  the  median  family  of  four,  under 
indexing,  over  the  next  5  years,  would 
save  $1,500  in  taxes.  But  if  you  reduce 
the  interest  rate  in  this  country  by  1 
percent— and  $51  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction might  just  do  it— the  same 
family,  paying  on  a  home  that  cost 
them  $50,000,  would  save  $2,000  in  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage. 

So  just  the  postponement  of  index- 
ing alone,  if  it  reduces  interest  rates 
by  1  percent,  means  $500  more  to  the 
average  family  over  the  next  4  to  5 
years  than  what  they  are  going  to  get 
out  of  indexing. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  like  best 
of  all  about  the  Hollings  amendment 
is  that  everybody  shares.  Everybody 
as.sumes  a  part  of  the  burden.  Nobody 
is  let  loose  scot-free.  If  that  is  not  part 
of  our  national  character.  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

I  have  heard  Russell  Long  say  a 
thousand  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:  "Don't  tax  me,  don't  tax  thee, 
lax  that  man  behind  the  tree. "  That  is 
the  reason  why  our  tax  code  is  now  to 
the  point  where  it  has  very  little  popu- 
lar support  and  confidence  in  America. 
People  do  not  really  understand  a  flat 
tax  rate.  All  they  know  is  that  they  do 
not  like  what  we  have. 

So  when  you  are  up  for  election  this 
fall,  here  is  a  chance  to  tell  your 
people  that  you  are  really  serious,  that 
this  is  not  make  believe.  Do  not  worry 
about  what  your  opponent  is  going  to 
say  about  you. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  a 
tough  time  voting  around  here.  Every- 
body looks  at  it  and  says,  "How  could 
my  opponent  use  that?"  Here  is  a 
chance  to  go  home  and  say,  "I  know 
this  is  true,  but  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment that  shared  the  burden.  The 
social  security  recipients,  everybody, 
shared  in  trying  to  get  this  country 
back  on  track." 

There  is  not  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  does  not  know  we  are 
going  to  suffer  an  economic  collapse  if 


we  do  not  get  control  of  the  deficit.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  going  through  a  7- 
percenl  growth  rate,  the  hottest 
growth  rate  since  1966  or  1962  we  still 
have  a  $180  billion  deficit.  If  you 
cannot  deal  with  it  now,  how  are  you 
going  to  deal  with  it  next  year,  when 
every  economist  in  the  country  says 
the  economy  is  going  to  turn  down? 

So  here  is  a  chance  to  vote  for  your 
children  and  their  future.  Do  not  vote 
for  it  just  hoping  it  will  be  defeated. 
Vote  for  it  because  you  believe  in  it 
and  you  feel  confident  in  your  ability 
to  go  home  and  explain  it  to  your 
folks. 

I  did  not  initially  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  did  not 
turn  against  it  earlier  than  I  did.  sit- 
ting in  a  small  town  in  Arkansas, 
watching  the  evening  news.  We  were 
confused.  We  thought  democracy  was 
on  the  line,  freedom  all  across  the 
world  was  on  the  line. 

Do  you  know  when  I  turned  against 
it?  When  my  two  sons  became  old 
enough  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain it  to  them,  and  I  tried  to  explain 
to  them  why  they  might  have  to  die  in 
Vietnam.  I  could  not  explain  it  to 
them:  and  I  thought.  "If  I  can't  ex- 
plain it  to  them,  I'm  not  for  it."  So  I 
turned  against  it. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  ran 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  was  so  despair- 
ing of  that  war.  The  reason  I  stay  in 
politics  is  that  I  love  the  politics  of 
hope,  and  I  am  hoping  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, somehow  or  other,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  as  they  are  now.  will 
do  the  responsible  thing,  so  that  the 
Members  can  go  home  and  tell  their 
children,  "Today  I  did  something  for 
your  future." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Seantor  is  right  on  target.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  do  a 
good  job.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  think 
of  the  old  school,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We 
used  to  get  reelected  the  hard  way.  We 
earned  it.  You  had  to  do  a  good  job  in 
the  legislature  in  order  to  get  to  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  Then,  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  you  had  to  do  a  good  job  to 
become  Governor.  Then,  you  had  to 
do  a  good  job  as  Governor  in  order  to 
be  sent  here. 

Now  that  is  out  the  window.  You  can 
forget  about  doing  a  good  job.  That  is 
not  the  issue  or  concern  here  today. 
Were  that  the  case,  we  would  all  vote 
for  this.  I  think  if  we  had  a  secret 
ballot,  we  could  pass  this  quickly. 

They  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it 
over  there  to  the  President.  That  is 
what  is  bothering  them. 

What  we  have  learned  is  pollster 
politicking.  What  you  do  in  national 
office,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
is  that  you  take  a  poll,  find  out  what 
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the  issues  are.  and  then  the  pollster 
will  say.  "Having  found  that  out.  iden- 
tify, but  do  not  solve."  That  is  where 
you  divide  voters  and  begin  to  lose. 

So  the  favorite  gimmick  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  is,  "1  am  concerned." 
If  you  ask  about  deficits,  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  deficits."  'I  am  con- 
cerned about  Central  America."  "I  am 
concerned  about  the  Mideast."  But  do 
not  go  with  a  plan  that  will  solve  the 
problem. 

I  came  around  and  tried  to  identify, 
tried  to  do  something.  I  showed  my 
concern.  This  is  a  real  solution;  and  as 
the  Senator  indicated,  it  is  a  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  easy.  But  it  is  certainly  a  de- 
sirable one  at  this  particular  hour,  be- 
cause next  year,  with  the  interest 
rates,  the  countercyclical  funds,  food 
stamps,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion beginning  to  trigger,  you  cannot 
cut  those,  and  then  we  do  not  want  to 
raise  taxes. 

A  minute  ago,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  mentioned  $87 
billion.  He  says  sure  we  could  do  it  if 
we  would  get  $87  billion  in  revenues 
and  new  taxes. 

That  is  easy  for  me.  We  have  listed 
these  amounts  that  came  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  just  yield 
whatever  time  necessary. 

How  much  time  do  we  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  fifty-four  seconds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  might  have  to  get 
some  time  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league here  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

But  in  a  capsule,  if  we  had  taken  a 
10-percent  tax  cut  that  we  had  last 
July,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  rein- 
stated it,  we  pick  up  $183  billion.  That 
is  where  we  have  been  losing  all  the 
revenues. 

With  respect  to  indexing  alone,  over 
the  5-year  period,  that  is  $165  billion, 
not  just  $87  billion.  Over  5  years  we 
lose  $165  billion. 

I  am  limited  by  time.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  talks  about  cutting 
social  security.  No  one  is  cutting  social 
security. 

The  last  word  to  be  said  on  this  par- 
ticular debate  is  it  is  time  we  in  public 
office  quit  treating  social  security  re- 
cipients as  welfare  recipients.  They 
resent  it.  They  should  not  be  de- 
meaned. And  they  are  not  entitled  to  a 
cost  of  living  adjustment. 

I  have  been  elected  three  times  to 
the  Senate  when  they  did  not  even 
have  COLAs  in  1966,  1968,  and  1974. 
We  only  started  them  in  1975. 

We  did  not  have  COLA's  under  the 
Great  Society.  Our  friend  President 
Johnson  thought  of  every  way  in  the 
world  to  spend  money,  but  he  never 
thought  of  COLAs. 


And  the  recipients  have  not  paid  for 
a  COLA.  They  have  not  been  taxed  for 
it. 

Right  this  minute,  the  other  Senator 
was  saying  a  moment  ago  we  raised 
taxes  and  we  have  frozen  entitlements. 
And  we  did  a  third  thing.  We  dipped 
into  the  general  revenues  to  the  tune 
of  $16.9  billion  for  social  security  for 
this  year  alone. 

We  are  now  making  it  a  means 
tested  program.  The  trust  capacity  has 
been  destroyed.  We  are  not  only 
paying  out  from  the  general  revenues 
but  we  are  going  to  begin  next  year 
taxing  social  security.  And  we  are 
going  to  change  it  into  welfare  then. 

I  know  the  senior  citizens.  I  have 
gone  to  them  all  over  this  country.  As 
long  as  it  is  a  shared  sacrifice,  they 
have  children  and  they  have  grand- 
children, and  they  will  go  along  so 
long  as  it  is  a  shared  sacrifice  and  we 
are  not  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
on  their  backs,  and  we  are  not.  We  are 
not  cutting  their  benefits.  We  are  just 
not  giving  them  an  increase  for  1  year 
for  their  part  of  the  sacrifice.  We  are 
holding  up  on  discretionary  spending, 
holding  up  on  tax  spending,  holding 
up  on  defense,  and  all  the  rest.  They 
will  do  their  part,  rather  than  offload 
this  debt  onto  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

So  is  it  reducing  their  entitlements? 
No.  They  are  not  entitled  to  it.  The  av- 
erage social  security  recipient  gets  all 
the  money  he  paid  into  the  trust  in  18 
months. 

So  they  should  be  told  the  truth. 
Even  with  the  increased  revenues  now 
they  are  not  paying  for  it.  They  are 
not  entitled  to  it  and  they  should  not 
be  treated  as  welfare  recipients. 

If  I  have  another  minute  I  withhold 
that  time,  and  then  I  will  go  begging 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
the  chairman  of  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee, for  additional  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
from  our  side,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  the  only  Senator 
I  know  who  wishes  to  speak  is  Senator 
Dole,  after  I  finish  here.  He  needs 
maybe  10  minutes  or  so.  I  will  get  hold 
of  him  and  ask  him  if  he  can  come 
down. 

I  am  only  going  to  talk  for  about  5 
minutes  and  then  I  will  yield  another 
10  or  15  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
check  with  a  couple  of  other  Senators 
who  have  not  gotten  here  yet. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator.  We  will  probably,  combined, 
need  about  20  minutes. 

And  we  have  how  much  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
six  minutes  and  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  at  least  20 
minutes,  or  more,  we  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  say  to 
my  friend. 


Let  me  make  just  two  points,  and 
then  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  I  have  been 
as  much  for  reducing  deficits  as 
anyone.  But  I  can  tell  the  Senate  in  all 
honesty  I  am  not  sure  that  if  I  were 
king  of  the  world  here— I  told  the 
story  once  what  my  little  daughter 
told  me  one  morning  when  I  was 
trying  to  get  their  attention.  They 
were  6  years  old,  and  I  was  talking  to 
them  one  morning.  There  was  a  teach- 
ers' convention  so  they  were  home, 
and  I  stayed  late  and  did  not  come 
down  here  at  7:30  a.m.  I  was  getting 
their  attention,  and  one  of  them 
looked  back  at  me  and  said:  "Daddy, 
you  is  no  king;  you  is  just  a  Senator." 

Even  if  I  were  king,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  take,  and  I  did  the  num- 
bers here— if  I  am  wrong,  correct  me— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  take  $71 
billion  out  of  the  social  security  to  bal- 
ance this  budget.  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  do  that.  I  say  that  in  all  hones- 
ty. That  is  for  5  years  what  this  pro- 
posal does  to  a  social  security  plan 
that  we  just  finished  reforming,  that 
we  just  put  the  taxes  on  for.  that  we 
are  just  told  in  probably  1  more  year  it 
will  be  solvent  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  take  $71  billion  and 
say  put  that  on  the  debt.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  want  to  call  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  $71  billion  reduction  in 
social  security  divided  up,  as  I  said 
here  a  while  ago.  I  think  it  is  an  $1,800 
reduction  for  an  average  retired 
couple.  I  think  it  is  a  $2,100  reduction 
for  a  disabled  worker.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  take  almost  $71  bil- 
lion out  of  an  entrusted  fund  for 
which  taxes  are  imposed  and  say  here 
today  that  I  know  enough  about  the 
next  5  years  that  I  am  going  to  take 
that  big  a  chunk  of  money  and  apply 
it  on  this  debt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  I  could  finish 
two  points,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  one. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  it  on  3 
years  to  compare  it  with  whatever  else 
we  are  doing,  it  is  almost  $32  billion. 
Let  me  round  it  out.  It  is  $31.9  billion 
in  social  security  over  3  years  that  we 
are  taking  out  of  the  trust  fund  and 
saying  even  though  it  is  there  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  it  to  these  people;  we 
are  going  to  reduce  their  benefits.  I 
am  going  to  round  that  to  $32  billion 
over  the  3  years. 

Let  me  say  medicare  I  know  is  in  big 
trouble,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
enough  today  to  reduce  by  some  kind 
of  freeze  on  medicare  over  5  years  at 
the  rate  of  $18  billion.  I  say  in  all  hon- 
esty that  I  do  not  know  that  I  know 
enough  about  how  to  straighten  up 
this  fiscal  policy  to  just  come  along 


and  say  today  for  5  years  we  are  going 
to  take  $18  billion  out  of  medicare  by 
cutting  it  or  reducing  it  or  whatever 
we  are  talking  about  here.  That  is  a  re- 
duction over  current  law  of  $18  billion. 

I  remind  the  Senate  also  that  is  en- 
trusted money.  I  know  that  by  1992  it 
will  be  in  trouble  if  we  do  not  fix  it. 
Maybe  by  1995  it  will  be  in  big  trouble. 
But  I  think  everyone  should  know 
that  is  $18  billion  reduction  in  medi- 
care. Then  we  have  these  other  enti- 
tlements, the  predominant  ones  being 
Federal  pensions,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian. Those  are  the  principal  ones, 
and  we  reduce  them  by  $40.2  billion, 
some  of  which  are  entrusted,  some  are 
not. 

That  is  for  starters  on  the  cut  side, 
and  then  over  5  years  we  would  today 
by  one  act,  by  one  vote,  we  would  in- 
crease taxes  $352  billion;  over  3  years, 
$132.5  billion.  I  tell  the  Senate  I  am 
for  multiyear  budgets.  I  have  been  one 
who  has  argued  regularly  with  the  ad- 
ministration about  looking  at  2,  3,  4 
years,  but  I  can  tell  the  Senate  in  all 
honesty  I  am  not  at  all  sure  if  I  were 
the  benevolent  dictator  that  I  know- 
enough  about  this  American  economy 
to  put  on  $352  billion  in  new  taxes  now 
in  a  permanent  marmer  saying  we  are 
just  going  to  fix  everything,  get  rid  of 
indexing,  do  these  other  things,  and 
we  are  really  going  to  have  a  humming 
economy.  I  am  just  not  sure  of  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  not  going  to  give  my  speech  here 
today.  I  think  I  will  save  it  for  other 
packages.  But  I  do  not  think  this  econ- 
omy is  in  such  bad  shape.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  we  have  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  I  do  not  have  a  great  anxi- 
ety about  it  that  we  better  do  it  tomor- 
row morning  or  this  world  is  coming  to 
an  end. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  some 
things  in  pretty  good  shape  that  were 
in  pretty  bad  shape  4  years  ago.  We 
had  inflation  at  14  percent;  it  is  now  4 
percent.  We  had  interest  at  21  percent: 
it  is  now  12.5  or  13  percent.  Yes;  it  has 
gone  up  a  little  bit,  and  I  am  worried 
about  it.  We  had  a  dollar  falling  off 
the  table  then,  and  it  is  now  strong. 
We  had  a  Defense  Department  that 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  its 
personnel  and  they  were  on  food 
stamps.  We  have  doubled  their  pay. 
Maybe  that  is  extravagant  to  some. 

Those  are  four  pretty  good  things 
we  have  done.  And  we  have  a  deficit 
left.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
should  fix  it.  But  I  just  think  to  sit 
here  today  and  say  to  the  Senate,  let 
us  fix  it  all  right  now  and  let  us  take 
almost  $71  billion  out  of  social  securi- 
ty, when  we  just  had  the  reform,  and 
let  us  take  $18  billion  out  of  medicare, 
and  let  us  take  the  other  entitlements 
and  take  $40  billion  out  of  that,  I 
really  think  when  Senators  get  to 
thinking  about  that  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it;  but  it  is  not  because  they  do 
not  have  any  courage,  and  it  is  not  be- 


cause they  are  not  fearful  of  the  defi- 
cits. 

To  tell  the  truth,  with  all  the  re- 
spect I  have  for  the  proponents,  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Senate  should  be 
putting  on  a  $485  billion  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  in  law  here  today  and  say 
that  is  going  to  fix  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  been  here 
and  I  did  not  use  much  of  my  time.  I 
am  going  to  send  a  mes!?age  for  Sena- 
tor Dole.  He  wants  to  speak  and  we 
are  going  to  reserve  some  time  for 
him. 

But  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer 
some  questions  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  or  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGS.  I  have  an  appointment 
in  about  5  minutes,  so  if  you  will  make 
them  brief,  we  will  answer  them  brief. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Could  I  ask  my  col- 
league a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senator  Hollings 
was  first. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  By  way  of  explain- 
ing, because  there  is  really  inflamma- 
tory language  being  used,  taking  the 
money  from  the  trust  fund,  and  Sena- 
tor knows  and  I  know,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  disturb  any 
moneys  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  not  taking 
money  off  the  trust  fund. 

Second,  I  am  sending  for  a  copy  of  it 
now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana— I  will  never  forget  it  be- 
cause we  were  both  concerned— made 
the  statement  at  that  particular  time, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  was  not 
correct,  that  he  said  over  the  next  3 
years  it  would  cost  the  general  reve- 
nue $61  or  $62  billion  out  of  the  gener- 
al revenue  for  that  so-called  reform 
you  are  talking  about.  That  is  why  I 
have  checked  and  that  is  why  I  have 
the  accurate  figure  from  the  CBO  and 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  That  is 
why  I  quoted  the  $16.9  billion  this 
year,  fiscal  year  1984;  that  we  are 
taking  from  the  general  revenues  to 
put  into  the  trust  fund,  $16.9  billion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Medicare  is  not 
covered  in  this  freeze.  You  carmot 
freeze  that  right  now.  You  said  we 
were  freezing  funds  of  the  medicare.  I 
will  correct  that  later  when  you  give 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  the  floor,  let  me  just  correct  this.  I 
do  not  want  to  overcorrect,  because  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  anybody  is 
taking  social  security  money  and  ab- 
sconding with  it.  I  am  suggesting  that 
when  we  wanted  to  make  social  securi- 
ty solvent  and  we  spoke  of  raising  $40 
billion  to  make  it  solvent,  what  did  we 
hear?  "Don't  balance  the  budget  on 


the  backs  of  social  security."  And  we 
needed  $40  billion  to  make  it  solvent. 

Now,  all  I  am  telling  you  is  that  it  is 
solvent.  And  you  are  taking  $71  billion 
and  saying,  "Don't  pay  benefits;  keep 
it  in  the  general  fund  to  reduce  this 
deficit." 

You  are  not  taking  it.  It  is  there.  It 
is  just  that  they  are  not  going  to  get 
it.  You  can  call  it  what  you  like— a  cut, 
a  reduction,  an  entitlement  that  is  not 
going  to  be  realized,  whatever  you  like. 
I  am  merely  telling  you  that  this  is 
how  you  get  the  deficit  reduced,  $70.8 
billion  out  of  social  security  when 
nobody  is  even  telling  us  that  it  is  in- 
solvent. 

The  other  big  item  is  $352  billion  in 
taxes  imposed  now  for  the  next  5 
years.  Now,  that  does  reduce  deficits,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  if  it  does  not  do  some 
other  things  along  with  it.  It  surely 
will  reduce  the  paper  deficits  as  you 
read  them. 

Now,  my  friend  had  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  have  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President.  I  listened  to  my 
chairman's  remarks  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Now,  I  will  admit  that 
things  get  awfully  cold  in  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  President,  and  they  are 
warm  down  in  New  Mexico. 

But  if  I  heard  my  good  friend  cor- 
rectly, I  think  he  said  that  we  were 
trying  to  do  this  all  at  once.  My  gosh, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  $181  billion 
projected  deficit  for  next  year  out 
there.  This  rose  garden  package— and 
those  blossoms  are  pretty  well  wilted 
and  faded  away  when  we  take  a  look 
at  that— only  cuts  $12  billion  out  of 
that  deficit.  Now,  maybe  that  is  move- 
ment, but  it  is  surely  a  turtle. 

Now,  ours  cuts  $37  billion.  That  is  no 
Kentucky  Derby  winner.  That  is  not 
doing  it  overnight.  That  is  not  doing  it 
quick.  But  it  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  more 
responsible,  Mr.  President,  if  you  want 
ot  get  this  deficit  under  control  or 
starting  under  control  in  that  first 
year  if  you  want  to  impact  the  interest 
rates. 

Our  farm  families.  Mr.  President, 
are  not  very  happy  with  these  interest 
rate  projections  that  we  see.  Our 
homebuilders  are  not  very  happy. 

And,  certainly  we  end  up  freezing 
social  security.  I  would  rather  not  do 
that.  But  we  are  not  cutting  anybody. 

And  if  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
and  the  chairman  has  any  suggestions 
on  how  you  do  it  and  still  keep  4  per- 
cent for  defense  and  how  you  do  it  any 
better  than  we  are  doing  it,  and  if  my 
colleague  really  thinks  that  reducing  a 
$180  billion  projected  deficit  by  $37 
billion  is  doing  it  too  fast,  gosh,  that  is 
kind  of  smoky  mirrors.  That  is  a  little 
bit  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  I  wish  we 
could  do  it  faster. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleague  recognizes  the  need  is  there 
and  the  need  is  now  and  if  we  are 
going  to  address  that  deficit  in  that 
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first  year,  instead  of  more  promises, 
promises,  promises  in  that  third  out- 
year,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  now.  A^t6  if  that  is  ex- 
cessive speed,  it  is  excessive  speed.  But 
I  suggest  it  is  not  speed,  as  I  say.  that 
is  going  to  win  that  Kentucky  Derby 
this  weekend.  But  at  least  our  turtle  is 
moving  while  the  Senators  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  bogged  down  in  sand. 
And  the  goal  is  to  reach  that  final 
point  of  getting  these  deficits  more 
well-defined  and  under  control. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  would  join  us  in  that  effort  to 
get  these  deficits  more  swiftly  under 
control. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  suggest  two  more  things,  then 
I  will  yield  the  floor. 

First  of  all,  I  will  argue  the  package 
that  the  Senator  referred  to  as  the 
rose  garden  is  not  really  the  issue 
here.  The  issue  is  not  the  rose  garden 
or  'any  others.  The  issue  is  your  pack- 
age, the  issue  is  the  Hollings-Andrews- 
Exon  package  referred  to  as  the  bipar- 
tisan package  to  reduce  the  deficits. 

I  do  not  know  how  bipartisan  it  will 
be  when  we  get  to  vote,  but  it  is  bipar- 
tisan in  its  sponsorship  at  this  point 
and  that  is  enough  to  call  it  that.  It 
has  been  called  American  here  today 
by  those  who  proposed  it.  I  guess  it  is. 
If  we  pass  it,  I  think  it  probably  is 
American. 

But  let  me  repeat,  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Congress,  this 
President,  this  President  if  reelected, 
or  one  of  the  other  individuals  run- 
ning to  become  President,  that  they 
are  going  to  pass  a  5-year  plan  that 
takes  $70.8  billion  out  of  social  securi- 
ty with  no  reform,  that  just  says  we 
are  going  to  freeze  it  or  cut  the 
COLAs  where  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing left  and  we  are  going  to  take  $70 
billion  out  of  that  program  for  senior 
Americans  that  is  solvent  and  the  only 
reason  you  would  be  doing  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  deficit. 

I  just  do  not  believe  anybody  is 
going  to  do  that.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  some  major  reform  in  all 
these  areas.  But  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  that  that  is  what  it  is 
and  they  ought  to  know  that  on  medi- 
care it  is  18  billion  dollars'  worth. 

And  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  re- 
forming it.  I  wish  I  did  know.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  find  that  kind  of 
money  by  just  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  doctors  or  hospitals  are  going 
to  be  frozen  for  a  while.  That  is  a  huge 
amount  of  money. 

The  rest  of  the  entitlements.  $40.2 
billion  over  5  years,  and  we  know  how 
to  do  that  right  now.  I  just  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  happen. 

Having  said  that,  I  understand  my 
friend  from  Missouri  would  like  to 
speak.  And  I  would  ask  the  Senator  to 
hold  the  floor  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  if  Senator  Dole  desires  to  speak. 


we  can  give  the  rest  of  the  time  back 
to  those  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  basically  because  I 
think  that  it  increases  taxes  more 
than  I  would  be  willing  to  increase 
taxes— as  I  understand  it,  $89  billion— 
and  also  that  it  would  cut  defense 
spending  below  what  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Republican  leadership  in 
the  Senate  agreed  to.  My  guess  is,  al- 
though I  could  be  educated  on  this, 
that  that  would  be  too  deep  a  cut  in 
defense  spending. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina:  I  think  what  is 
happening  right  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  a  watershed.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  very  significant  occasion  because 
what  we  have  had  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  face  up  to  the  serious  nature 
of  the  budget  deficit  and  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  take  on  the  untouchable  in 
deficit  reduction,  and  that  is  the 
growth  rate  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  have  a  list  in  front  of  me  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke 
on  behalf  of  this  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Senator 
BoREN  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  has  significant  and  very  highly  re- 
spected Democratic  support  for  the 
concept  which  has  been  politically  poi- 
sonous to  date;  that  is,  dealing  with 
the  entitlement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  possible  mathematically  to  get  the 
deficits  under  control  without  doing 
something  about  entitlements.  This  is 
something  we  in  the  Congress  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  year  with  the  fact 
that  an  election  is  coming,  realistically 
it  is  not  going  to  be  done  until  after 
the  election.  But  it  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done.  But  I  simply  want  to  review' 
the  bidding  on  the  entitlement  ques- 
tion, because  I  remember  so  well  3 
years  or  so  ago  when  President 
Reagan  suggested  doing  something 
about  social  security.  I  can  remember 
what  happended  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  can  remember  how  that  pro- 
posal was  turned  into  a  major  political 
issue.  I  can  remember  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  standing  at 
his  desk  talking  about  Republican  ef- 
forts to  cut  social  security.  I  was  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  1982.  I  am 
told— although  I  do  not  know— that 
the  National  Education  Association 
ran  a  phone  bank  in  one  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  of  our  State  in 
which  they  said,  if  you  vote  for  the  re- 
election   of    Jack    Danforth    to    the 


Senate  and  Gene  Taylor  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  you  will  lose  social 
security.  That  is  how  it  was  used  po- 
litically. It  was  used  in  a  very  partisan 
way. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  mailing  which 
was  received  by  one  of  my  constituents 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo.  This  man  is  a 
senior  citizen.  He  is  incapacitated.  He 
suffers  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  He  is  at 
home.  He  is  on  a  respirator. 

It  is  a  long  letter  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Tip  O'Neill,  and  is  five 
pages  long.  Then  it  has  a  little  form  to 
send  in.  The  form  is  headed  Cam- 
paign To  Save  Medicare-Medicaid.  "  It 
says  on  the  form, 

I  want  to  help  stop  the  Republicans  from 
gutting  critically  needed  health  assistance 
programs  of  older  Americans.  Only  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  able  to  protect  and  save 
social  security  from  Republican  attacks. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  same  Democratic 
majority  to  stop  the  Republicans  from 
taking  their  budget  axes  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Then  the  letter,  which  is  single 
spaced,  and  five  pages  long,  says, 
among  other  things— I  will  just  read 
one  paragraph,  Mr.  President: 

•  •  •  right  this  moment,  my  Democratic 
colleagues  and  I  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial 
fight  to  block  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  New  Right  Republicans  from  callously 
slashing  the  benefits  and  services  of  what  is 
literally  the  life's  blood  of  our  elderly— Med- 
icare and  Medicaid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  Speaker  of 
the  House  O'Neill,  a  form  letter,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Friend,  hardly  an  American  could 
have  missed  the  enormous  battle  waged 
here  in  Washington  last  year  to  save  the 
Social  Security  system.  And  when  Congress 
placed  this  all-important  program  on  a 
sound  financial  foundation  for  future  gen- 
erations, headlines  and  TB  reports  pro- 
claimed ■Social  Security  Saved!" 

Well,  sad  to  say,  the  battle  is  not  yet  over. 

What  millions  of  Americans  do  not  realize 
i.s  that  our  battle  to  ensure  the  health  and 
economic  security  of  older  Americans  is  only 
half-won.  Because  without  adequate  health 
care  insurance,  the  economic  protection 
that  Social  Security  provides  to  millions  of 
elderly  people  is  hollow  and  meaningless. 

And  right  this  moment,  my  Democratic 
colleagues  and  I  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crucial 
fight  to  block  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  New  Right  Republicans  from  callously 
slashing  the  benefits  and  services  of  what  is 
literally  the  life's  blood  of  our  elderly— Med- 
icare and  Medicaid. 

We  are  vehemently  opposed  to  their  vi- 
cious proposed  cuts  of  more  than  $1  billion 
in  Medicare  and  the  new  cuts  of  more  than 
$1  billion  in  Medicaid.  And  I  am  personally 
appealing  to  you  to  enlist  your  inunediate 
help  in  preventing  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
fro?n  being  gutted.  Just  as  the  Democratic- 
cor^trolled  Hou.se  prevented  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration from  destroying  Social  Securi- 
ty, we  must  now  save  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. And  I  urge  you  to  help  us  right  now.  by 


making  a  contribution  to  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committees  Cam- 
paign To  Save  Medicare/Medicaid. 

If  you  could  see  some  of  the  letters  I  re- 
ceive from  older  Americans  throughout  the 
country,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  as  appalled 
as  I  am  with  the  stories  all  too  many  of 
them  tell. 

Here  are  honest,  upstanding  citizens,  who 
have  worked  hard— many  even  fought  hard 
in  our  nation's  wars— to  keep  America 
strong.  They  have  given  this  great  country 
their  entire  lives.  Their  only  crime  is  that 
they  have  gotten  old  and  sick. 

Some  letters  cry  out  how.  even  under  cur- 
rent Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  criti- 
cal health  needs  go  untreated  ...  an  80- 
year-old  woman  needs  eyeglasses,  but  the 
fuel  bill  is  overdue  ...  a  grandfather  needs  a 
heart  operation,  but  cannot  have  the  oper- 
ation and  pay  his  rent. 

And  with  over  30  million  people  in  this 
country  without  any  medical  insurance,  the 
frequency  of  such  tragedies  is  all  too 
common. 

In  spite  of  this.  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
New  Right  Republicans  advocate  a  Utopian 
kind  of  self-responsibility.  In  their  country- 
club  mentality,  they  seem  to  think  that 
every  American  can  somehow  find  the 
money  to  pay  for  enormous  medical  bills, 
hospitalization,  and  physicians'  services. 
And  in  their  ruthless  attempt  to  cut  to  the 
bare  bones  domestic  services,  they  totally 
ignore  the  real  facts.  The  average  American 
over  age  65  has  a  total  gross  yearly  income 
of  only  $9,700!  The  Republicans  could  not 
care  less  that  low-income,  elderly  Americans 
are  already  spending  at  least  16%  of  their 
annual  income  on  medical  care! 

If  passed,  the  Republican  plan  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  financial  burden  of 
medical  care  for  older  citizens.  Reagan  has 
proposed  over  $1.9  billion  in  cuts  to  Medi- 
care in  the  1984  budget.  More  than  50% 
would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to  stand  by  silent- 
ly and  let  the  Republicans  add  intolerable 
medical  expenses  to  the  budgets  of  millions 
of  older  Americans  already  struggling  just 
to  get  by.  And  I  don't  think  you  will  stand 
by  either. 

That's  why  I'm  writing  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  and  the  Democrats  in  our  Cam- 
paign To  Save  Medicare/Medicaid. 

Medicare  was  first  instituted  under  Dem- 
ocrat Lyndon  Johnson  in  1967.  Medicare 
fulfilled  the  earlier  commitment  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  who  founded  Social  Secu- 
rity, to  provide  the  security  of  guaranteed 
medical  health  care.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  are  alive  today  thanks  to  ad- 
vanced medical  technologies,  such  as  kidney 
dialysis,  provided  through  Medicare.  But 
the  opportunity  for  a  longer,  healthier,  and 
more  satisfying  life  is  being  denied  to  many 
other  older  American  because  of  Reagan's 
■get  tough"  attitude  toward  older  citizens. 

As  soon  as  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  he 
attacked  Medicare  by  cutting  millions  of 
dollars  in  funding  and  by  asking  low-income 
elderly  citizens  to  pick  up  the  burden  of 
even  heavier  medical  expenses. 

If  Reagan  gels  his  way.  hospital  costs 
alone  for  the  average  older  American  would 
increase  more  than  80%  in  just  one  year! 

Medicaid  was  first  proposed  when  Demo- 
crat John  F.  Kennedy  was  president  and 
later  passed  into  law  by  Democrat  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Medicaid  took  an  enormous 
burden  from  families  who  were  faced  with 
the  need  to  provide  long-term  residential 
care  for  elderly  parents. 


But  once  again.  President  Reagan  and  his 
New  Right  political  allies  have  taken  the 
budget  axe  to  Medicaid  during  the  last  two 
years. 

These  Republican  budget  cuts  would  be  as 
catastrophic  to  our  nation's  elderly  as  the 
original  Reagan  proposals  to  gut  Social  Se- 
curity. And  just  as  we  fought  off  those  at- 
tacks together,  we  must  now  save  Medicare/ 
Medicaid. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  Democratic 
Party  that  has  guarded  Social  Security. 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  critically 
needed  programs. 

With  the  health  and  economic  security  of 
millions  of  older  Americans  under  attack  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  we  Democrats 
have  set  as  our  number  one  priority  the  goal 
of  saving  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

And  believe  me,  there's  a  lot  at  stake  for 
all  of  us.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  together 
account  for  over  $80  billion  a  year  in  federal 
health  care  expenditures. 

Members  of  your  family  have  probably  al- 
ready benefited  greatly  from  these  two  pro- 
grams which  pay  for  a  large  part  of  their 
ho.spilalization.  their  physicians'  fees,  and 
medical  necessities,  such  as  prescription 
glasses  and  wheelchairs. 

With  so  much  at  stake  for  all  of  us,  here's 
our  battle  plan  for  our  campaign  to  save 
Medicare/Medicaid. 

1.  First,  the  political  staff  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
has  started  working  up  strategies  to  guaran- 
tee the  election  of  a  Democratic  House  in 
1984  that  will  stand  for.  work  for.  and  fight 
for  strong  and  improved  programs  in  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

2.  Next.  Democratic  leaders  in  the  House 
are  scheduling  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
future  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  But  we're 
also  going  to  appear  on  radio  and  TV  talk 
shows  and  write  editorials  for  the  newspa- 
pers. We  intend  to  make  the  survival  and 
improvement  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  a 
top  political  i.ssue  in  the  1984  elections. 

3.  Third,  we  must  bring  our  battle  to  save 
Medicare/Medicaid  into  the  homes  of  mil- 
lions more  Americans  like  you— people  who 
care;  people  who  will  not  turn  their  backs 
on  the  nation's  elderly. 

We  must  seek  their  help  through  letters 
like  this  one  asking  for  their  personal  sup- 
port in  making  our  Campaign  To  Save  Medi- 
care/Medicaid one  of  the  very  top  issues  of 
the  coming  campaign.  And  we  must  also 
urge  their  financial  support  to  make  sure 
Democrats  are  victorious. 

Believe  me,  the  ballot  box  is  the  most  im- 
portant weapon  we  have  against  those  who 
would  destroy  or  weaken  health  care  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans. 

But  to  elect  and  reelect  candidates  who 
will  champion  the  defense  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  will  not  be  easy. 

In  the  1982  midterm  elections,  the  three 
Republican  campaign  committees  outspent 
the  democratic  committees  by  nearly  8  to  1. 
Their  spending,  in  fact,  was  the  largest  in 
the  annals  of  American  politics.  And  their 
immense  financial  influence  threatens  to 
destroy  our  two-party  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Of  course  I  know  we  Democrats  can  never 
match  them  dollar  for  dollar.  The  Republi- 
can Party  has  always  been  and  will  always 
remain  the  party  of  wealth  and  privilege. 

But  to  defend  the  future  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  on  which  so  many  older  Americans 
critically  depend,  you  and  I  must  close  the 
money  gap.  Next  November  we  must  be  able 
to  send  to  Washington  more  Democrats  who 
will  stand  up  and  fight  for  health  care  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans. 


But  we  face  heavy  opposition.  The  Repub- 
licans, now  in  control  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  While  House,  will  spend  lavishly  to 
gain  control  of  the  House  .  .  .  the  last  re- 
maining govenmental  opponent  of  their  cru- 
elly indifferent  public  policy  for  our  older 
citizens. 

You  and  I  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  who  have  planned 
their  retirement  and  their  monthly  budgets 
on  their  trust  in  the  good  faith  and  commit- 
ment of  our  federal  government. 

Just  as  Americans  have  a  legitimate  right 
to  expect  their  monthly  Social  Security 
checks,  so  they  have  an  equally  legitimate 
right  to  expect  that  their  government  will 
continue  to  protect  them  against  the  high 
costs  of  hospitalization,  surgery,  and  the 
long-term  care  required  after  a  devastating 
illness. 

Growing  old  and  getting  sick  is  a  natural 
part  of  life.  Citizens  should  not  be  penalized 
and  burdened  with  medical  bills  beyond 
their  ability  to  pay. 

But  unless  we  act  now.  the  Republicans 
following  President  Reagan's  lead  will  pe- 
nalize and  burden  older  Americans  for  the 
natural  and  inevitable  results  of  aging  and 
illness. 

The  only  way  you  and  I  can  make  sure 
that  insensitive  politicians  do  not  under- 
mine or  dismantle  Medicare  and  Medicaid  is 
to  elect  Democrats  who  will  stand  for.  work 
for.  and  fight  for  a  strong,  secure  health 
program  for  older  Americans. 

We  need  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  will  place  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  at  the  lop  of  their  list  of  prior- 
ities—not at  the  bottom. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  that  the  threats  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  real  and  immi- 
nent! 

I  urge  your  help  in  our  Campaign  To  Save 
Medicare/Medicaid. 

Your  emergency  membership  contribution 
today  of  $15.  $20.  $25.  or  more  will  help  us 
expand  this  campaign  and  win  this  fight. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  every  day  to  protect 
the  health  needs  of  older  Americans.  But 
more  help  is  urgently  needed  now.  Please  let 
me  know  that  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  count  on  your  help 
in  this  battle  to  save  and  improve  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  services  and  benefits. 

Age  and  illness  befall  every  one  of  us.  And 
that's  why   the  stakes  are  so  enormously 
high  for  every  one  of  us. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  U.S.  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  something  has  to  be  done 
to  check  the  rising  cost  of  medicare.  I 
believe  that  something  has  to  be  done 
to  check  the  uncontrollable  rise  in  the 
entitlement  programs;  and  that  with- 
out that  action,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  having  a  responsible  budget. 

Some  people  say.  well,  let  us  cut  de- 
fense spending.  Fine.  But  no  responsi- 
ble suggestion  on  defense  spending 
would  get  a  deficit  below,  say.  $150  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Anything  more  than  that  is  wildly 
beyond  the  mainstream  of  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  defense  budget. 
Some  people  say  we  should  raise  taxes. 
I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
that.  All  of  us  have  proposals.  Most  of 
us  have  proposals  which  have  some  in- 
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creases  in  revenue.  But  there  has  to  be 
a  limitation,  Mr.  President,  as  to  what 
we  can  do  on  the  tax  side  of  the 
ledger. 

What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is 
put  together  a  package  which  will  in- 
clude something  on  defense,  some- 
thing on  taxes,  and  something  on  the 
entitlements.  Let  us  face  it.  Without 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  having  a 
responsible  budget. 

The  people  of  my  State  believe  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
acting  irresponsibly.  They  are  willing 
to  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  size  of  the  deficit  provided  every- 
body is  treated  fairly.  People  of  all 
ages.  Madam  President,  people  who 
are  retired,  people  who  are  elderly, 
people  who  are  of  all  ages  and  all 
groups  are  willing  to  do  their  part  pro- 
vided they  are  treated  fairly. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senate  today  that 
one  thing  that  is  going  to  absolutely 
prevent  the  possibility  of  responsible 
action  on  the  budget,  is  the  question 
of  the  entitlement  programs  continues 
to  be  demagog  for  political  purposes; 
that  is  if  it  continues  to  be  made  into 
such  a  political  issue  that  nobody  can 
vote  for  anything  without  fear  of  po- 
litical death,  then  the  Congress  is 
going  to  be  immobilized. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  breaking  the  ice.  It 
is  statesmanlike.  With  proposals  like 
this,  I  understand  why  the  Senator's 
Presidential  campaign  may  not  have 
exactly  led  the  parade.  While  I  have 
difficulties  with  the  tax  and  defense 
proposals  of  this  proposal,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  shown  the 
way  in  indicating  that  the  politically 
poisonous  subject  of  the  entitlement 
programs  can  be  addressed  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  bipartisan  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Who  yields  time?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  time? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  who  desires  to 
speak  at  this  time.  Senator  Dole,  I  un- 
derstand, is  on  his  way  to  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na want  to  speak  on  his  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
put  some  things  in  the  Record,  if  I  am 
allowed  a  minute.  I  appreciate  your 
courtesy.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  generous  references  to 
me.  I  wonder.  When  we  talk  about  the 
cuts  in  defense.  Senator,  we  are  not 
cutting  defense.  This  present  fiscal 
year,  right  this  very  minute,  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  3-percent  real  growth 
1984  over  1983.  If  we  pass  the  pay  sup- 
plemental, we  will  then  have  a  3.5-per- 
cent real  growth  for  1984.  This  par- 
ticular bipartisan  amendment  calls  for 
a  4-percent  real  growth  of  a  larger  de- 
fense budget  figure. 

In  reality.  Instead  of  cutting  de- 
fense—yes; from  the  Presidents  re- 
quest it  is  a  cut— it  is  a  $24  billion  in- 


crease. In  a  way,  it  is  a  little  larger 
than  desired  for  this  particular  Sena- 
tor. But  I  was  trying  to  fashion  the 
amendment  to  do  exactly  what  you 
say:  that  is,  get  into  the  realm  of 
debate  where  we  were. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  a  follow-on  amendment 
where  there  is  an  absolute  flat  freeze 
on  defense.  In  other  words,  it  is  $24 
billion  less  than  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  thought  that  unrealistic.  I  thought 
it  was  unwise  with  respect  to  our  3- 
percent  commitment  to  NATO.  I 
thought  it  was  unwise  economically, 
trying  to  keep  the  defense  programs 
current  so  we  would  not  have  to  re- 
trench on  any  particular  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
tables  that  would  provide  specific  de- 
tails about  the  Hollings-Andrews-Exon 
bipartisan  budget  reduction  plan  and  a 
talk  I  recently  gave  on  the  topic  of 
budget  freeze.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Bipartisan  Budget  Freeze  Proposal 
major  points  on  national  defense         , 
Provides  4  p>ercent  annual  "Real  Growth" 
in  fiscal  year  1985-86  and  3  percent  in  fiscal 
year   1987-89  with  CBO  economic  assump- 
tions. 

Provides      5.5      percent      annual       "Real 
Growth"  in  fiscal  year  1985-86  and  4.5  per- 


cent in  fiscal  year  1987-89  with  Administra- 
tion economic  assumptions. 

Reduces  Congressional  Baseline  Defense 
totals  for  fiscal  year  1985-87  established  in 
fiscal  year  1984  Budget  Resolution  by  $22 
billion.  Reduces  President's  new  Defense 
totals  by  $26  billion. 

President's  revised  Defense  totals  add  $4 
billion  to  Congressional  baseline. 

Historical  defense  spending  totals: 
Annual  real  growth  in  total  defense 

spending,  fiscal  year  1981-84 8.9 

Annual  real  growth  in  defense  pro- 
curement, fiscal  year  1981-84 17.2 

Annual  real  growth  in  defense  R&D, 
fiscal  year  1981-84 11.9 

Holding  defense  spending  to  4  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1985  would  still  provide  for 
annual  real  growth  of  7.7  piercent  (fiscal 
year  1981-85)  and  meet  the  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

Bipartisan  proposal  provides  for  annual 
real  growth  through  fiscal  year  1989  of  5.7 
percent  per  year  for  1980s  under  CBO  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

Bipartisan  proposal  provides  for  annual 
real  growth  through  fiscal  year  1989  of  6.5 
percent  per  year  for  1980s  under  administra- 
tion economic  assumptions, 
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Freeze.  Freeze.  Freeze 
Everywhere  men  cry  "freeze"  but  there  is 
no  freeze.  This  is  to  be  expected.  David 
Brinkley  recently  said.  "We  have  been 
spending  with  abandon  for  40  years  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Congress 
will  change  this  election  year."  Perhaps  we 
could  dispel  this  air  of  futility  if  we  under- 
stood that  for  years  we  have  maintained  a 
discipline  against  "tax  and  tax  and  spend 
and  spend."  Today  that  discipline  has  been 
broken.  We  are  in  serious  trouble. 

All  politicians  love  tax  cuts.  For  the 
twenty  year  period  1960-1980.  we  had  one 
general  tax  increase.  In  contrast,  we  passed 
seven  lax  cuts  during  the  70"s  for  a  revenue 
loss  of  $731  billion.  The  thrust  of  Kemp- 
Roth  supply  side  was  "if  you  can't  beat 
them,  join  them."  If  the  Democrats  Insisted 
on  redistributing  the  wealth  of  the  country 
with  niggling  tax  cuts  then  the  Republicans 
would  take  care  of  the  rich  with  a  30  per- 
cent tax  cut.  Discipline  against  large  deficits 


had  been  maintained  since  World  War  II. 
For  the  33  year  period  between  1947  and 
1980,  the  total  cumulative  deficit  was  $465.5 
billion.  The  cumulative  deficit  for  the  three 
years  1982,  1983  and  1984  amounts  to  $495 
billion.  Our  trouble  didnt  begin  40  years 
ago  but  just  now.  Each  year  you  run  a  $200 
billion  deficit  you  in  essence  launch  a  new- 
spending  program  of  $20  billion  for  interest 
costs— $20  billion  that  could  be  spent  foi 
cancer  research,  cracks  in  roads  and  bridges, 
education,  etc.— $20  billion  for  nothing.  The 
national  debt  grows,  and  interest  com- 
pounds. Today  we  are  spending  $3  billion  a 
week  to  finance  the  national  debt.  Before 
long  Congress  will  be  meeting  and  after 
taking  care  of  defense.  Social  Security  and 
health  costs  there  will  be  an  annual  struggle 
to  raise  taxes  to  finance  the  national  debt. 
We  won't  be  able  to  provide  for  anything 
else. 

The  reason  there  is  no  freeze  is  that  the 
Republicans  want  to  run  on  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  and  hope  they  can  get  past  the  election 
before  interest  rales  rise.  Democrats,  know- 
ing that  the  deficits  will  cause  a  rise  in  in- 
terest rates,  hope  that  this  will  happen 
before  the  election  causing  the  Republicans 
to  be  thrown  out  of  office.  One  side  doesn't 
want  to  see  a  problem,  the  other  doesn't 
want  to  solve  it.  Neither  side  wants  to  face 
the  necessary  sacrifice  and  discipline  before 
the  election  so  both  sides  engage  in  the  po- 
litical charade  of  "freeze"  plans  that  identi- 
fy with  the  problem  without  a  solution. 

To  do  the  job.  the  freeze  must: 

1.  Be  Bipartisan.  The  Republicans  and 
Democrats  each  have  the  power  to  cancel 
the  other  in  the  Congress  today  so  that  any 
freeze  must  be  bipartisan; 

2.  Be  Politically  Attainable— one  that 
could  pass  the  House  and  the  Senate; 

3.  Eliminate  the  Deficit  in  5  Years.  Unless 
there  is  a  realistic  five  year  plan,  the  finan- 
cial markets  will  not  respond.  We  must 
show"  that  we  can  control  the  uncontroUa- 
bles  and  that  the  Federal  budget  will  be 
back  in  the  black  in  five  years: 

4.  Be  Enacted  Now— next  year  is  loo  late. 
A  freeze  today  could  be  impo.ssible  later. 
When  inflation  reignites,  touching  entitle- 
ments will  be  out  of  the  question.  If  reces- 
sion hits,  restraining  counter  cyclical  spend- 
ing will  be  impossible. 

The  Republican  freeze  increases  the  defi- 
cit instead  of  cutting  it.  The  House  Demo- 
cratic freeze  maintains  the  deficit  at  a  $181 
billion  level  and  probably  higher.  The 
Senate  Democratic  freeze  maintains  the  def- 
icit at  a  $170  billion  level.  The  Kassebaum 
freeze  is  only  for  one  year  and  its  total 
freeze  for  defense  would  require  a  cut  in 
readiness  and  maintenance  of  the  troops. 

The  Hollings-Andrews-Exon  freeze  is  bi- 
partisan and  politically  attainable  in  that  it 
has  just  been  attained.  We  are  saying.  "Let's 
take  this  year's  budget  which  was  signed 
into  law  just  five  months  ago  and  live  with 
it  another  year."  Is  that  so  difficult?  Is  that 
so  different  from  what  most  families,  busi- 
nesses, unions,  slate  and  local  governments 
have  had  to  do  during  the  last  four  years? 
We  say  NO.  We  say  it's  about  time  Washing- 
ton caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Our  proposal  will  freeze  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, discretionary  spending  and  civil- 
ian pay  for  one  year  followed  by  3  percent 
increases  for  the  next  four  years.  Programs 
for  the  nation's  needy— supplementary  secu- 
rity income,  food  stamps,  Medicare.  Medic- 
aid—are  exempted.  Our  plan  allows  a  3  per- 
cent real  growth  in  defense.  A  total  freeze  is 
politically  unrealistic— and  damaging  to  de- 
fense. The  3  percent  maintains  the  readi- 


ness of  our  troops  and  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. Our  proposal  cuts  spending  $450  bil- 
lion. On  the  revenue  side,  our  plan  provides 
$350  billion  over  5  years  to  be  raised  by  a 
delay  in  tax  indexing,  a  stretch-out  of  build- 
ing depreciation  from  15  to  20  years,  full 
basis  adjustment  for  investment  tax  credits. 
a  minimum  corporate  tax  and  other  meas- 
ures included  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill. 
The  deficit  is  reduced  in  five  years  to  $8  bil- 
lion. 

This  bipartisan  freeze  is  severe.  But  the 
economic  forces  afoot  in  the  Federal  budget 
are  so  devastating  that  it  has  to  be  traumat- 
ic to  get  the  the  job  done,  A  down  payment 
is  just  a  cop-out.  Our  plan  calls  for  sacrifice 
but  it's  a  shared  sacrifice.  We  have  been  on 
a  spending  binge  too  long.  Now  is  the  time 
to  put  America  on  a  diet  and  give  the  future 
a  chance, 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  Senator  Dole  in  the  Chamber,  I 
might  also  comment  on  social  security. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Finance  Committee,  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  solvent  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  now  taking  from  the 
general  fund  this  year.  Those  on  the 
Finance  Committee  know  we  will  be 
taking  again  next  year. 

The  so-called  reform  plan  had  the 
word  saying  'reform,"  but  what  we  did 
was  to  borrow  from  the  general  reve- 
nue. We  ran  out  of  the  health  care 
fund.  We  had  been  borrowing  from 
there.  Now  we  jump  the  borrowing 
over  to  keep  it  all  going,  with  the  so- 
called  increases,  from  the  general  reve- 
nues. Senator  Long  will  be  on  hand  in 
just  a  moment.  I  am  trying  to  jog  my 
memory.  I  believe  he  used  the  figure 
in  excess  of  $60  billion  which  we  would 
be  borrowing  from  the  general  reve- 
nues in  order  to  pay  social  security.  So 
we  are  not  taking  from  the  trust  fund. 

One  letter  was  read  about  medicare. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  We  really  have  dem- 
agogged  the  social  security  issue  all 
over  the  country.  I  have  traveled  the 
country  and  everywhere  we  went  dif- 
ferent candidates  were  running  for 
office  who  stood  for  social  security 
and  would  save  it,  and  wondered  who 
really  opposed  it  and  were  trying  to 
cut  it. 

I  did  not  know  of  any  movement  on 
either  side  to  cut  social  security. 

We  do  have  damagogs.  But  we  do 
not  cut  medicare.  We  do  not  cut  the 
medicare  funds. 

With  that,  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  also 
has  a  small  inclusion  for  the  Record 
that  he  also  wants  to  present,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  yield  so  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  only  problem  I  have  is  that  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Dole  may  be  coming 
to  the  floor  and  may  like  to  speak. 
When  he  arrives,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  EXON.  Of  course.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 


Madam  President,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  here  today,  much  of  it  not 
about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
bill,  but  politics. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
what  I  said  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  earlier.  This  Senator  does  not 
play  the  games  that  he  alluded  to  in 
his  campaign.  If  it  was  my  party  that 
was  behind  that.  I  apologize.  It  was 
not  this  Senator  who  played  the  type 
of  games  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  indicated  were  played  2  years 
ago  on  the  social  security  issue. 

Concerning  the  letter  that  the  Sena- 
tor read  from  Tip  O'Neill.  I  have  sev- 
eral letters  of  that  general  nature  by 
prominent  Republicans,  some  holding 
the  highest  offices  in  this  land,  which 
I  do  not  believe  would  meet  the  test  of 
fairness  in  terms  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  think  was  right. 

Obviously,  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri was  quite  touched  and  probably 
hurt  by  the  unfairness  of  the  cam- 
paign waged  against  him. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of 
us  might  not  find  a  like  circumstance 
coming  up  this  November.  I  think  the 
stage  was  set  pretty  clearly  for  that  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  inadvertently,  perhaps,  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  has 
been  some  talk  here  about  this  terrible 
tax  increase.  I  would  simply  say. 
Madam  President,  that  the  first  3 
years,  $137  billion  over  a  3-year  period, 
would  just  about,  or  a  little  bit  more, 
cover  the  two  main  increases  in  our 
bill,  national  defense,  which  I  suppose 
we  are  all  interested  in,  the  increase 
for  national  defense,  and  the  increase 
in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  those  who 
support  defense  must  arrange  to  pay 
for  it. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  went  up  on  the 
other  side  when  the  House  said  we 
should  have  a  tax  for  national  defense. 
I  simply  say  that  the  HoUings-Exon- 
Andrews  bill  in  the  first  3  years,  with 
the  $137  billion  figure  alluded  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, would  just  about  take  care  of  the 
increase  that  our  bill  allows  for  na- 
tional defense  and  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  two  things  that  we  cannot 
get  out  of,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor. 

I  was  quite  discouraged.  Madam 
President,  to  again  hear  talk  by  my 
good  friend,  in  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect, the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  talking  about  attacks  on 
entitlement  programs.  There  is  no 
attack  on  entitlement  programs  in  this 
particular  bill.  We  try  to  treat  every- 
one equally. 

I  am  quite  surprised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  is  not  with  us  on 
this,  because  he  has  been  with  us  on 
similar  plans  that  did  about  the  samie 
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thing  as  this,  only  for  a  shorter  period 
of  time. 

I  was  also  quite  disappointed. 
Madam  P»resident,  frankly,  at  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  about  entitlement 
programs. 

On  three  or  four  occasions  I  have 
personally  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  get  on  the  air— and  I 
said,  "There  is  a  man  of  courage'— and 
say  "We  are  not  going  to  attack  the 
deficit  program  until  we  take  a  look  at 
entitlements."  He  said  that  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  until  today. 


There  is  a  lot  of  politics  going  on.  a 
lot  of  politics  being  played.  I  see  a  lot 
of  smiles  on  faces  of  staff  members, 
who  had  part  and  parcel  of  this.  I  only 
say  to  you.  Madam  President,  that  we 
can  make  political  attacks  and  we  can 
play  politics.  But  that  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  deficit.  This  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable proposal.  I  would  hope  that 
for  once  we  could  put  partisan  politics 
and  elections  aside  and  do  what  is 
right  for  this  country. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  are  not 
getting  more  support  so  far  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  despite  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said, 
that  this  is  indeed  a  bipartisan  plan. 


How  many  votes  we  will  get  on  the 
other  side  I  do  not  know,  because  that 
side  is  already  locked  into  the  rose 
garden  patchwork  plan  that  is  not 
going  to  do  anything. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reve- 
nue proposal  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
what  we  propose  to  do  is  not  out  of 
thin  air  and  not  in  contradiction  to 
anything  being  considered  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  In  order  to  be  real- 
istic, we  went  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  took  the  pending  Finance 
Committee  Reconciliation  Act  to  date. 
Then,  unlike  the  Finance  Committee, 
since  there  has  been  a  split  in  the  com- 
mittee, we  did  delay  indexing.  We 
added  on  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  of  improved  taxpayer 
compliance. 

Then  we  took  the  different  revenue 
measures  that  were  suggested  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  their  staffs,  namely  the 
bad  debt  allowance  of  banks.  Some  of 
these  were  to  be  considered.  Not  to 
hogtie,  because  we  could  not.  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  to  consider 
some  things  they  had  been  proposing. 
The  minimum  corporate  tax.  the  full 
base  adjustment  for  the  investment 
tax  credit,  and  all  the  rest. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  (Mr.  Dole) 
comes  in.  I  know  he  might  say  I  am 
trying  to  foresee— he  will  say.  you  give 
us  these  billions  and  billions,  and 
where  are  we  going  to  get  them  from? 
These  proposals  come  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  We  are  not  taking  it 
out  of  whole  cloth  and  giving  it  an  un- 
realistic assignment. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  here.  I  say  I  shall 
never  forget  his  poignant  statement  at 
the  time  the  so-called  social  security 
reform  package  was  adopted.  The  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Louisiana 


and  I  voted  against  it.  I  believe  the 
figure  used  at  that  time  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  w-as  .some  $60  bil- 
lion over  a  period  of  3  years  or  5  years 
that  was  to  come  out  of  the  general 
revenues  in  order  to  pay  for  social  se- 
curity. 

I  called  the  social  security  office  and 
the  CBO.  They  both  agreed  that  this 
year.  1984.  the  figure  is  16.9  billion. 
But  cumulatively,  was  there  not  some 
$60  billion  figure.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  coming  from  general 
revenues  in  order  to  pay  social  securi- 
ty? 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  review  the  matter  and 
give  a  more  complete  statement  on  it. 
but  as  I  recall  it  amounts  to  about  $68 
billion  over  the  period  of  1983  through 
1989.  over  this  period,  by  gimmicks, 
tricks,  and  sleight  of  hand,  about  $68 
billion  of  printing  press  money  was 
put  in  the  social  security  fund.  It 
worked  out  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
said.  "Let's  simply  adjust  the  figures. 
The  general  fund  is  $68  billion  deeper 
in  debt,  and  the  social  security  fund  is 
richer  by  $68  billion." 

One  device  that  was  used  was  to  put 
money  in  the  trust  fund  before  it  is 
collected.  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  collects  the  social  security 
tax.  he  puts  it  in  the  social  security 
fund.  Rather  than  have  him  put  it  in 
the  fund  when  he  collects  the  money, 
we  said,  "Let  him  estimate  how  much 
that  is  going  to  be  and  put  it  in  in  ad- 
vance. "  By  doing  that,  this  social  secu- 
rity fund  gets  the  money  a  month 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise. 

It  works  out  just  exactly  the  same  as 
if  you  had  simply  taken  an  amount 


equal  to  1  month's  tax  payment  and 
put  that  in  the  social  security  fund, 
without  having  collected  the  tax. 

That  one  trick  picks  up  about  8  per- 
cent of  I  year's  social  security  tax  col- 
lection. That  is  a  lot  of  money,  quite  a 
few  billion  dollars. 

Then  there  were  various  other  ways 
to  transfer  general  fund  money  to  the 
social  security  fund.  For  example,  we 
have  been  paying  benefits  based  on 
World  War  II  military  service  even 
though  they  did  not  pay  social  securi- 
ty tax.  Previously,  we  just  charged  the 
general  fund  for  the  cost  of  the  bene- 
fits. Last  year  we  changed  this  to  pay 
the  money  into  the  Treasury  that  we 
would  have  collected  if  we  had  put  the 
tax  on  the  servicemen  for  all  those 
years  before  1956. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  you  go. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  these  devices  work 
out  just  exactly  the  same  as  if  you 
were  simply  ordering  that  the  Treas- 
ury print  and  add  to  the  Federal  debt 
$68  billion  of  cash  and  put  that  in  the 
social  security  fund. 

In  fact,  you  do  not  even  have  to 
print  the  money;  you  just  put  the 
number  of  the  balance  sheet.  But  it  all 
works  out  the  same  as  if  you  had 
printed  the  money,  put  the  Govern- 
ment $68  billion  in  debt  over  a  period 
of  years  to  help  pay  for  the  program. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  the  Sena- 
tor a  memo  saying  in  detail  what  these 
various  gimmicks  were.  You  can  say 
that  we  are  paying  for  the  benefits 
that  have  been  provided  the  service- 
men in  years  gone  by  and  things  like 
that,  but  what  it  all  amounts  to  is  just 
taking  the  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  saying  the  Government   is 
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just  that  much  deeper  in  debt,  and 
adding  it  to  the  social  security  fund,  so 
the  social  security  fund  is  hereby  sol- 
vent and  the  Federal  Government  is 
hereby  that  much  deeper  in  debt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  you  go.  We 
are  deeper  in  debt. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's clarifying  that  point.  The  reason 
it  is  significant  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  was  talking  in 
terms  that  someone  would  think  we 
would  take  $70  billion.  Rather  than 
taking  $70  billion  from  the  trust  fund, 
what  we  have  done  is  really  add  it  to 
the  general  revenue,  $68  billion.  We 
are  not  taking  anything  from  the  trust 
fund  by  this  particular  amendment. 
That  is  what  frustrated  me. 

We  are  cheated  by  going  ahead,  for 
seeing,  as  the  Senator  says,  gimmicks. 
We  have  paid  farmers  already.  I  hope 
they  are  living  because  they  have  the 
money  and  if  they  do  not  plant  next 
year  in  accordance  with  the  moneys 
advanced  them  this  year— this  is  the 
most  shameful,  or  shameless,  or  what- 
ever. Congress  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  just  doling  money  out  to  farmers, 
social  security  recipients,  $200  billion 
genc-^'ly  to  the  public  that  we  do  not 
even  have  and  do  not  seem  to  be  wor- 
ried about  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  right  now.  it 
just    distresses    me    that,    somehow. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and 
Louisiana. 

May  I  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  please  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  my 
understanding  of  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment that  it  does  alter  the  proposal 
before  us  in  that  it  cuts  defense  spend- 
ing more  than— I  would  say  the  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  is  less  than 
the  Budget  Committee's  proposal.  In 
addition  to  that,  it  would  raise  more 
revenue  than  the  proposal  that  is 
before  us.  But  I  think  that  the  thing 
that  is  really  important  to  emphasize 
is  that  this  proposal,  as  I  understand 
it.  does  have  a  freeze  on  medicare. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No:  it  does  not 
freeze  medicare.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  within  the  amendment 
itself,  under  the  provision.  "Medicare 
Freeze."  that  is  found  on  page— appar- 
ently the  pages  are  not  numbered— but 
there  is  a  section  called  Medicare 
Freeze. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  does  freeze  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  entitlement 
programs  for  1  year.  Then,  for  an  ad- 


somewhere.  we  cannot  get  the  atten-    ditional  2-year  period,  it  places  an  ad- 


tion  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  falls  into  the  same 
category  as  an  item  we  did  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  some  years  ago 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
chairman.  We  just  ran  out  of  ways  to 
save  money,  so  we  simply  said  we 
would  move  forward  the  date  on  which 
a  certain  payment  was  due.  By  moving 
that  date  forward,  that  meant  that 
money  would  be  paid  in  one  fiscal  year 
rather  than  the  other  fiscal  year.  That 
improved  our  situation  in  the  budget 
year  by  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars by  just  moving  that  date.  That 
was  not  a  very  honest  way  to  improve 
our  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  trying  to  get  our  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  can  just  complete 
this  statement— then  the  next  year, 
under  Mr.  Dole's  leadership,  the  com- 
mittee was  again  in  difficulty.  If  found 
itself  hard  put  for  money  in  the  new 
budget  year  so  it  just  moved  the  date 
back  where  it  came  from  and  picked 
the  money  up  all  over  again.  One  year 
you  improve  your  situation  by  moving 
the  date  forward,  and  the  next  year, 
you  improve  your  situation  by  moving 
the  date  back  where  it  came  from  and 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  that  same  type 
of  legerdemain  in  the  social  security 
bill. 


ditional  cap  on  the  growth.  So  it  does 
deal  with  the  entitlement  issue. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  what  this 
amendment  recognizes,  although  the 
numbers  are  not  what  I  would  prefer, 
is  that  a  mix  is  necessary,  that  some 
additional  revenues,  restraint  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  doing  something 
about  the  entitlements  is  a  mix  which 
is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
deficit  under  control. 

For  that  reason,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  even 
though  I  shall  not  be  voting  with  him. 
for  the  political  courage  necessary  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  the  entitle- 
ment programs  and  what  to  do  with 
them. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Nunn  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  any 
vote  to  cut  the  looming  Federal  budget 
deficits  facing  this  country  this  year 
and  for  future  years  entails  significant 
sacrifice.  This  vote  is  no  different. 

The  plan  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollings. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  ExoN,  is  tough  medicine. 
Given  the  depth  and  scope  of  the  cur- 
rent deficit  dilemma  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with,  tough  medicine  is 
needed. 

This  budget  plan  represents  an  inte- 
gration of  two  extremely  important 
concepts   which  are  essential   to   the 


current  debate:  First,  it  is  comprehen- 
sive from  the  standpoint  that  it  re- 
duces the  Federal  deficit  by  some  $315 
billion  over  the  next  3  years:  second,  it 
embodies  the  notion  of  shared  sacri- 
fice in  that  everybody  is  asked  to  pay 
the  price  for  sustained  economic 
growth  for  the  future. 

I  voted  for  the  plan  only  reluctantly 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  social  spend- 
ing constraints  contained  within.  In 
particular  I  refer  to  the  1-year  freeze 
on  social  security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. While  the  freeze  is  not  an 
actual  cut.  it  does  represent  holding 
the  line  on  these  adjustments  for  1 
year.  The  Government's  commitment 
to  the  elderly  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found commitments  we  have  to  make. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  had  the 
Hollings-Andrews-Exon  plan  been 
adopted,  we  would  have  secured  a 
stable  economic  growth  path  which 
would  have  fully  protected  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
budget  reconciliation  we  are  consider- 
ing would  only  be  binding  for  1  year, 
and  given  encouraging  economic  per- 
formance we  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  revisit  these  actions  next  year. 
In  summary,  I  felt  that  the  drastic 
nature  of  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  Nation  warranted  drastic 
action,  and  drastic  action  now,  not 
after  the  November  elections.  This 
vote  in  no  way  reflects  a  change  in  un- 
wavering commitment  to  the  security 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable 
resources:  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  LE'VIN.  Madam  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  work  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  basic  thrust  of 
his  amendment,  which  calls  for  very 
substantial  deficit  reduction  through  a 
program  of  shared  sacrifice.  I  agree 
that  we  must  take  action  or  else  we 
risk  generating  higher  interest  rates 
which  will  cut  short  economic  recov- 
ery. For  my  State  of  Michigan,  stalling 
out  the  recovery  would  mean  having 
the  unemployment  rate  stay  at  a  pla- 
teau of  11  percent,  which  is  a  higher 
rate  than  was  reached  nationwide 
during  the  depth  of  the  recession.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 

However,  my  general  agreement 
with  the  approach  of  the  Hollings 
amendment  does  not  include  its  provi- 
sion which  would  freeze  for  1  year  the 
COLA'S  for  social  security  recipients 
and  others  who  are  receiving  Federal 
retirement  benefits.  This  provision 
represents  asking  many  of  those  who 
are  most  in  need  to  take  too  large  and 
sudden  a  step  in  the  march  toward 
deficit  reduction.  Due  to  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  it  was  impossible  to 
amend  the  Hollings  plan  prior  to  its 
being  voted  on.  However,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Parliamentarian  and 
was  advised  that  if  the  Hollings  plan  is 
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adopted,  then  it  would  be  possible  to 
amend  it.  I  have  informed  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  would  at 
that  point  seek  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  modify  the  1-year  COLA  freeze.  If 
this  amendment  to  the  Rollings  plan 
were  not  adopted,  then  I  would  not 
support  the  Rollings  plan  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Deficit  reduction  is  essential.  So  is 
being  fair.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
during  this  debate  to  achieve  both  of 
these  goals. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  F»resident,  I 
cannot  support  this  amendment,  much 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  cift  the  deficit  by  $314  billion.  We 
have  to  live  in  the  real  world,  and 
there  is  just  no  reality  behind  these 
numbers.  The  Rollings  budget  raises 
taxes  by  more  than  is  possible  or  desir- 
able and  asks  us  to  vote  for  a  COLA 
freeze  that  is  sure  to  be  vetoed  by  his 
own  party  in  the  House.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  the  centerpieces  of  this 
budget— repealing  inde.xing  and  freez- 
ing COLAs— have  already  been  reject- 
ed or  have  received  little  support  this 
year. 

The  Rollings  budget  claims  to 
reduce  baseline  deficits  by  $314  billion 
over  the  next  4  years,  including  $135 
in  tax  increases,  $172  in  spending  cuts, 
and  $36  billion  in  interest  savings. 

The  amendment  would  raise  $135 
billion  in  taxes  by:  First,  accepting  the 
Finance  Committee  package  of  $48  bil- 
lion; second,  delaying  indexing  5 
years— $54  billion:  third,  imposing  a  10 
percent  withholding  on  independent 
contractors  and  on  royalty  payments: 
and  forth,  an  unspecified  increase  of 
$23  billion  by  issuing  the  Finance 
Committee  a  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion. 

Delaying  indexing  5  years  is  tanta- 
mount to  repeal.  We  have  fought  this 
battle  before:  a  short  time  ago.  a  simi- 
lar indexing  delay  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  38-57.  Yet,  this  failed  amend- 
ment is  the  centerpiece  of  this  budget. 

It  is  interesting  that  Senator  Rol- 
lings would  offer  an  extension  of 
withholding.  We  could  have  used  his 
support  in  the  vote  on  withholding 
last  year  but  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  opposed  the  Dole  compro- 
mise on  withholding. 

This  amendment  accepts  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  package  on  reve- 
nues; yet  a  similar-tax  reform,  base- 
broadening  package  of  2  years  ago. 
TEFRA.  was  opposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Then  there  is  the  unspecified  tax  in- 
crease of  $23  billion.  Apparently  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  ran  out  of 
ideas,  so  they  are  laying  it  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  This  is  another 
demonstration  of  the  unreality  of  the 
budget.  The  Senator  from  Kansas,  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
would  have  liked  to  raise  another  $23 
billion,  but  $48  billion  was  as  high  as 
we  could  go.  I  dare  say  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  South  Carolina  would  oppose 
many  of  the  provisions  necessary  to 
raise  another  $23  billion.  If  he  has 
some  ideas.  I  would  suggest  he  spell 
them  out  instead  of  passing  the  buck 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  budget  lacks  credibility.  Of 
$137  billion  in  revenue.  $77  billion 
come  from  delaying  indexing  and  an 
unspecified  tax  increase.  Neither  is 
going  to  happen. 

Neither  is  the  freeze  on  entitlements 
going  to  happen,  not  until  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  Tip  O'Neill. 

The  Hollings-Exon-Andrews  budget 
would  yield  $7.3  billion  in  savings  in 
medicare  by  freezing  hospital  pay- 
ments; but  our  finance  committee  bill 
gives  more  than  that.  $10.4  billion,  in 
fact.  And  we  believe  that  we  have  done 
so  in  a  more  efficient  and  equitable 
fashion. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  social 
security  spending  by  $28  billion  over 
the  next  3  years,  or  a  reduction  of 
$1,850  for  an  average  retired  couple 
over  this  period. 

When  you  strip  away  the  items  on 
the  Senator's  wish  list,  you  are  left 
with  the  Republican  leadership 
budget.  This  underscores  why  I  am 
supporting  the  leadership  budget— it  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  the  best  that  is 
going  to  happen  this  year. 

Plans  that  make  larger  savings 
sound  great,  but  they  make  those  sav- 
ings by  either  raising  taxes  substan- 
tially more  than  $48  billion,  freezing 
entitlements,  or  making  deep  cuts  in 
defense.  None  of  these  is  in  the  cards 
this  year. 

Madam  President,  the  Republican 
leadership  budget  is  the  only  realistic 
possibility  this  year.  If  it  is  defeated, 
the  likelihood  is  that  there  will  be  no 
deficit  reduction  in  1984. 

Madam  President,  is  there  1  minute 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again.  I  commend  every- 
body who  wants  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I 
think  it  is  great  to  make  these  speech- 
es on  the  floor,  but  when  you  go  into 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  to  get 
the  votes,  they  are  not  there. 

The  House  had  a  little  freeze— it  was 
not  even  frozen,  a  semifrozen  proposi- 
tion. It  got  108  votes.  That  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats. 

There  is  not  going  to  be  any  freeze 
passed  by  the  Congress.  We  are  walk- 
ing into  a  trap,  the  House  just  waiting 
for  us  to  vote  a  big  freeze  over  here. 
Then  they  say.  Ra.  ha.  there  they  go 
again.  " 

So  if  you  want  to  defer  indexing  for 
5  years,  who  is  going  to  lose?  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  tax  increase  for 
deferring  indexing  would  fall  on  tax- 
payers earning  less  than  $50,000  per 
year.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  repeal  of  indexing  would  fall  on 
taxpayers  earning  more  than  $50,000. 
I  hope  next  year  we  can  continue  this 


bipartisan  spirit.  This  year  let  us  go 
ahead  and  pass  something  that  we  can 
get  support  for  on  both  sides.  I  hope 
we  will  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DURENBERGER).  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  would  vote  "yea.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 


YEAS-38 

Andrews 

Hollings 

Nunn 

BenUen 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Biden 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Ka&sebaum 

Pryor 

Boren 

Leahy 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Levin 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Long 

Specter 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Gra&sley 

Nickles 
NAYS-57 

Abdnor 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Pell 

Bosch  wilz 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Roth 

Cochran 

HeHin 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

DAmato 

Helms 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

DcConcini 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kasten 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lautenberg 

Trible 

East 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Evans 

Lugar 

Warner 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Dixon 

Hart 

MurkowskI 

Durenberger 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Hollings'  amendment  (No. 
3041)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
next,  and  until  I  can  find  out,  we 
cannot  go  out. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  except 
with  a  quorum  call,  but  let  me  warn 
Senators  that  we  have  not  necessarily 
had  our  last  vote.  I  hope  we  can  work 
something  out,  but  it  is  not  yet  done. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  authors 
of  the  Kassebaum-Grassley-Biden- 
Baucus  amendment  have  said  that 
they  will  offer  that  amendment  to- 
night. In  exchange,  I  have  assured 
them  that  we  will  not  proceed  beyond 
the  point  of  simply  offering  it.  and 
making  it  the  pending  question. 

As  soon  as  it  is  offered,  reported,  and 
made  the  pending  question,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  of  this 
side  to  put  us  in  a  brief  period  for 
morning  business,  and  to  go  out 
promptly.  Based  on  that,  and  with 
great  gratitude.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  more  Record 
votes  today. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON  AMENDMENT 
NO.  3034 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  was  necessarily 
absent  yesterday  during  the  rollcall 
vote  on  amendment  No.  3034.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay,  "  and  I  ask  that  this  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record. 


quests    for    the    minority    leader    and 
other  Senators. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Kassebaum.  et  al.. 
amendment  is  on  its  way  to  the  floor 
to  be  introduced.  It  is  not  yet  here. 

To  conserve  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  morning  business  with  cer- 
tain routine  matters  not  past  6:30 
p.m..  with  no  limitation  as  to  time  so 
that  the  minority  leader  and  I  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
terial that  I  am  about  to  cover  appears 
to  have  been  cleared  on  both  sicjes  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  Let  me 
go  through  it  now  and  state  the  re- 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  537  ON  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House,  House 
Joint  Resolution  537,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  Brigantine  and 
Barnegat  units  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  as  the  Edwin  B. 
Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  275  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  275,  to  com- 
mend Colombia  for  drug  enforcement, 
it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
REPORT  NO.  98-400 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Report  No. 
98-400  to  accompany  S.  2582  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  following 
changes  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL 
MATERIALS  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
calendar  order  No.  262. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2733)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry with  an  amendment. 

On  page  11.  after  line  20.  insert: 

TARGET  PRICES  AND  EXPORT  INITIATIVES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Target  Prices  and  Export  Initiatives 
Act  of  1983  ". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  107B(b)(l)(C),  105B(b)(l  )(C). 
103(g>(3)<B).  and  101(i)(2)(C)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture may  prescribe  that  the  established 
price  for  the  1984  or  1985  crop  of  wheat, 
corn,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  shall  be  such 
price  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, but  in  no  case  shall  the  price  be 
less  than  the  minimum  established  price  for 
the  1983  crop  of  the  commodity. 

(c)  Effective  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984,  and  September 
30.  1985.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
use  not  less  than  $300,000,000  of  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
export  activities  authorized  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  activity  may  not  be  included  in  the 
budget  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shai;  be  in  addi.ion  to.  and  not  in  place  of. 
any  author.ty  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(2)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (4)  to  read  as  follows:  "All  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  in  payment  for 
credit  extended  by  the  Corporation  (A) 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Target  Prices 
and  Export  Initiatives  Act  of  1983  and  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982.  and  (B)  using  the  revolving 
fund,  including  interest  or  other  receipts  on 
investments  and  credit  obligations,  in  fi- 
nancing export  sales  of  the  types  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  revolv- 
ing fund.": 

(3)  striking  out  "1982'  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  i5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1985": 

(4)  striking  out  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8): 
and 

(5)  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6). 

COTTON 

Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  order  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
amount  of  upland  cotton  to  carry  out  the 
payment-in-kind  program  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  1983  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  shall  solicit 
bids  from  cotton  producers,  without  specify- 
ing any  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  bids,  for 
sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
of  cotton  pledged  by  such  producers  as  secu- 
rity for  nonrecourse  loans  made  under  sec- 
tion 103(g)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(g)(1)).  Until  sufficient 
cotton  to  carry  out  the  payment-in-kind 
program  for  the  1983  crop  of  upland  cotton 
is  acquired  under  this  procedure,  or  until  a 
reasonable  bid  period  opportunity  has  been 
determined  and  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  in  no  event  less  than  two  weeks, 
no  bid  shall  be  rejected  unless  it  exceeds  the 
amount  'on  a  percentage  basis)  of  the  high- 
est bid  received  and  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  same  procedure  for  feed 
grains.  The  Secretary  shall  give  any  produc- 
er who  has  previously  submitted  a  bid  the 
opportunity  to  nullify  such  bid  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  submit  another  bid  under 
the  terms  of  this  section. 

The  title  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
read:   "An  Act  to  improve  research  and 
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development  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  guayule  rubber  and  to 
broaden  the  program  to  include  other 
critical  agricultural  materials,  to  pro- 
vide discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  the  establishment  of 
target  prices,  to  extend  agricultural 
export  initiatives,  and  to  provide 
equity  in  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram for  certain  producers  of  upland 
cotton". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Crit- 
ical Agricultural  Materials  Act  of  1983. 
H.R.  2733,  extends  for  5  years  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  ex- 
isting programs  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  guaytile— 
pronounced  why-you-lee.  and  broadens 
program  authority  to  include  other 
nontraditional  agricultural  materials 
as  well.  This  bill  continues  the  promo- 
tion of  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  a  domestic  natural 
rubber  based  on  the  cultivation  of  gua- 
yule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  H.R.  2733  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  urge  the  support  of 
H.R.  2733  since  it  provides  the  impetus 
to  develop  the  capability  for  the 
United  States  to  produce  native  latex 
and  reduce  the  100-percent  dependen- 
cy we  have  for  natural  rubber.  The 
natural  rubber  supply  for  this  country 
comes  totally  from  foreign  sources. 
Presently  the  United  States  imports 
annually  800.000  metric  tons  of  natu- 
ral rubber  at  a  cost  exceeding  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  involvement 
in  guayule  research  has  spanned  the 
last  two  decades.  Guayule  was  pro- 
duced in  California  during  World  War 
II  when  foreign  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  were  cut  off.  However,  produc- 
tion ended  once  foreign  rubber  again 
became  available.  During  the  Korean 
war,  cultivation  programs  began  in 
Texas,  but  were  ended  after  the  war. 

Increased  efforts  in  this  area  were 
renewed  in  1978  when  Congress  passed 
th  Native  Latex  Commercialization 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1978.  My  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  of  New  Mexico,  took  a 
leadership  role  in  this  effort  and  I 
commend  his  efforts  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  economically  feasi- 
ble means  of  culturing  and  manufac- 
turing guayule  for  the  extraction  of 
natural  rubber. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  program  has  never  been 
reached  and  the  United  States  still  re- 
mains totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  natural  rubbers.  H.R.  2733 
will  send  the  message  from  Congress 


that  we  intend  to  see  this  dependency 
reduced. 

Most  of  the  natural  latex  produced 
in  the  world  comes  from  tropical 
plants  which  are  not  suitable  for 
growth  in  the  United  States.  Yet  gua- 
yule, which  is  a  member  of  the  sun- 
flower family  and  native  to  North 
America,  produces  significant  amounts 
of  natural  rubber,  and  its  development 
could  introduce  a  domestic  source  for 
natural  rubber.  Research  on  the  com- 
mercial development  of  guayule  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  produce  30  percent  of  its  do- 
mestic rubber  needs  from  guayule. 
This  legislation  furthers  this  endeav- 
or. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  2733 
broadens  program  authority  to  include 
other  nontraditional  agricultural  ma- 
terials. We  have  the  potential  to  devel- 
op new  uses  for  many  ancient  crops 
which  hold  commercial  promise  as  re- 
newable sources  of  critical  materials. 
Plants  such  as  meadow  foam,  crambe, 
buffalo  gourd,  gopher  weed,  and 
jojoba— pronounce  ho-ho-bah— are  but 
a  few  known  to  produce  feedstocks,  in- 
dustrial hydrocarbons,  plastics,  fertil- 
izers, and  lubricants. 

Furthermore,  modern  technology 
and  continuing  research  are  opening 
new  doors  that  will  allow  us  to 
produce  more  and  better  food  and 
fiber  products.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  just  a  few  decades  ago  soybeans 
and  sunflowers  were  considered  non- 
traditional  crops.  Thinking  ahead,  it 
may  be,  for  instance,  that  concentrat- 
ed protein  from  the  tobacco  plant  may 
be  the  wonder  food  of  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  President,  private  capital  invest- 
ment cannot  be  expected  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  crops  can  be 
grown  profitably.  The  future  in  this 
area  is  encouraging,  and  we  have  yet 
to  reach  our  full  capacity.  For  exam- 
ple, the  commercial  development  of 
guayule  could  encourage  growth  of 
jobs  and  small  industries  in  our  South- 
west. Similar  activity  with  other 
plants  can  provide  these  opportunities 
nationwide. 

Research  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  is  appropriate  for  develop- 
ing guayule  into  a  viable  crop  to 
supply  an  alternative  natural  rubber 
source  for  this  Nation.  Public  support 
should  be  directed  toward  basic  genet- 
ic materials,  disease  and  general  pest 
resistance,  improved  cultural  prac- 
tices, and  providing  information  on 
seed  production  practices,  harvesting, 
and  storage  procedures. 

The  private  sector  can  engage  in  ap- 
plied and  developmental  guayule  re- 
search to  improve  large-scale  planting 
and  harvesting  techniques,  new  stor- 
age technology,  processing,  and  ulti- 
mately the  commercialization  of  gua- 
yule as  a  finished  natural  rubber  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  part  of  the  Record, 


two  letters  that  were  received  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2733.  These  letters  are 
very  encouraging  and  provide  insight 
on  this  new  frontier  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  development.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  proper  research,  pro- 
duction data,  and  feasibility  studies, 
private  industry  can  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  pursue  new  uses  for  an- 
cient crops,  and  new  crops  as  well,  that 
are  found  to  have  a  promising  future. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
adoption  of  H.R.  2733.  This  bill  will 
continue  efforts  to  develop  farming 
systems  which  conserve  our  resources, 
develop  new  crops  and  new  uses  for  ex- 
isting c:-ops.  and  better  agriculture-re- 
lated research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Additionally.  H.R.  2733  can  fa- 
vorably contribute  to  our  national 
economy  and  security,  our  national  de- 
fense, and  our  foreign  trade  balance. 

Exhibit  1 

Summary:  H.R.  2733.  Critical 
Agricultural  Materials  Act 

H.R.  2733,  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials. 

The  Purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  for 
five  years  the  Native  Latex  Commercializa- 
tion and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-592).  The  measure  broadens 
our  guayule  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  one  of  a  more  generic  nature  that 
will  include  other  agricultural  crops  that 
have  the  potential  for  producing  materials 
of  strategic  or  industrial  importance. 

Major  Provisions  of  H.R.  2733; 

Extends  for  five  years  the  Native  L.atex 
Commercialization  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1978: 

Authorizes  appropriations  on  an  annually 
graduating  scale  totaling  $50  million.  Of 
this  amount  USDA  will  receive  $32.5  million 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  re- 
ceive $17.5  million; 

Establishes  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  the  lead  agency  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  Act; 

Establishes  within  USDA  an  Office  of 
Critical  Agricultural  Materials,  which  will 
coordinate  research  activities  on  native 
latex  and  other  agricultural  crops  that  bear 
strategic  and  industrial  materials; 

Calls  for  the  acceleration  of  genetic  re- 
search, large-scale  plantings,  and  develop- 
ment of  pilot  and  commerical  size  extrac- 
tion facilities  for  native  latex  from  guayule; 

Broadens  the  guayule  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  include  other  critical  ag- 
ricultural materials  that  would  be  of  strate- 
gic and  industrial  importance  to  the  United 
States;  and 

Expands  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Commission  that  coordinates  activities  in 
this  area  to  include  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Mtmagement  Agency. 
The  Secretary  of  USDA  will  chair  the  Joint 
Commission. 
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Exhibit  2 
Botanical  Resources. 

October  12.  1983. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  In  discussions  of 
glamorous  new  technologies  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  overlook  that  agriculture  Is  our 
country's  most  productive  technology.  As 
such  it  deserves  its  proportionate  share  of 
stimulation  and  scientific  support. 

New  cash  crops  are  needed  for  the  United 
States.  With  food  crop  overproduction  there 
is  now  much  unused  fertile  land,  and  with  it 
come  highly  skilled  farmers  eager  to  devel- 
op the  new  cash  crops.  If  the  crop  has  an 
existing  market  and  a  critical  end  use  but  is 
totally  imported  from  unstable  grow'ing  re- 
gions, then  domestic  production  simulta- 
neously .serves  national  security,  creates 
jobs  and  returns  money  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  a  foreign  economy. 

Pyrelhrin  is  a  natural  insecticide  extract- 
ed from  pyrethrum  flowers  and  is  the  safest 
insecticide.  It  is  classified  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  and  is  to  be  stockpiled 
because  the  United  States  is  completely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  supply.  How- 
ever, we  recently  formed  Botanical  Re- 
sources to  begin  producing  pyrelhrin  domes- 
tically. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  sent 
to  Dr.  Wheat  on  at  the  USDA  along  with 
other  information  detailing  the  importance 
of  pyrelhrin.  But  briefly  here  is  what  can  be 
said  about  pyrelhrin:  It  is  a  non-synthetic, 
non-petroleum  based,  non-persistent,  renew- 
able natural  material  extracted  from  daisy- 
like flowers,  having  FDA/EPA  food  toler- 
ance and  safely  towards  humans,  animals 
and  the  environment;  after  centuries  of  use 
it  is  definitely  established  that  it  does  not 
cause  cancer,  birth  defects  or  cellular  muta- 
tions. In  these  days  of  dioxin.  toxic  waste 
dumps,  improperly  tested  synthetic  pesti- 
cides, etc..  there  will  be  much  popular  sup- 
port for  such  a  benign  alternative. 

The  manufacture  of  pyrethrum  extract 
has  such  commercial  potential  that  it  can  be 
privately  financed.  But  the  most  important 
and  most  expensive  step  of  the  project  is  to 
develop  the  agriculture;  that  is,  to  show- 
that  U.S.  farmers  can  make  money  growing 
pyrethrum,  that  they  can  grow  it  more  effi- 
ciently than  anywhere  else.  Botanical  Re- 
sources has  spent  about  $75,000  with  nurser- 
ies, farmers  and  the  universities  to  get  the 
project  started,  and  we  would  at  least  like  to 
see  our  funds  matched  by  state  and  federal 
agencies. 

Developing  the  agriculture  of  a  new  crop 
is  what  the  USDA  and  agricultural  universi- 
ties have  done  .so  successfully  in  the  past. 
Earlier  this  year  the  House  passed  by  a  wide 
margin  a  $50  million  Critical  Agricultural 
Materials  Act  (summary  enclosed)  which 
will  provide  funding  to  the  USDA  and  other 
agencies  to  develop  crops  such  as  pyre- 
thrum. The  bill  is  now  with  your  agriculture 
Committee  and  we  urgently  request  your 
support  for  its  passage  into  law  in  its  pure 
form.  It  is  a  very  efficient  use  of  federal 
money  for  stimulating  the  creation  of  new 
U.S.  industry.  We  will  be  grateful  for  any 
help  you  can  provide 
Sincerely, 

Marc  Sims, 

President. 


University  or  California,  Riverside, 

Riverside.  Calif.,  June  7,  1983. 
George  S.  Dunlop, 

Chief  of  Staff    U.S.  Senate,   Committee  on 

Agriculture,     Nutrition,     and    Forestry. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dunlop:   Dean   Irwin  Sherman 

has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 

May  25.  1983. 

The  major  objective  of  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  the  development  of  tech- 
nology for  producing  more  and  better  food 
on  our  better  agricultural  lands.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  new  frontier  in  agricultur- 
al research  and  development  has  emerged: 
the  development  of  technology  for  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  related,  renewable  re- 
sources, in  our  extensive  semiarid  regions  of 
the  Southwest. 

Non-traditional  plants  such  as  jojoba,  gua- 
yule, mesquite,  latex  plants,  tepary  bean, 
salt  bush,  fast  growing  tree  species,  and 
meadowfoam  have  been  suggested  as  poten- 
tial crops  for  the  semiarid  regions.  It  is  im- 
plied that  private  industry  would  engage  in 
the  development  of  large  scale  commercial 
plantings  of  the  above  plants.  Investment  of 
private  capital  in  such  ventures  could  not  be 
expected,  however,  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  the.se  new  crops  could  be  grown  profit- 
ably. This  is  a  role  for  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. To  accomplish  this,  pilot  size 
(100-200  acre)  plantings  need  to  be  estab- 
lished for  each  crop  to  generate  well  docu- 
mented production  data  which  could  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  sound  feasibility 
studies.  Once  this  was  done  private  industry 
could  be  encouraged  to  pursue  those  crops 
that  would  be  found  to  have  a  promising 
future. 

To  take  jojoba  as  an  example,  consider- 
able information  has  been  gathered  on  how- 
to  grow-  this  plant  commercially.  Al.so. 
sources  of  superior  germplasm  have  been 
identified.  This  germplasm  could  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  pilot  plantation  for  evaluation 
and  further  improvement.  At  the  same  time 
large  scale  experiments  and  demonstrations 
could  be  established  to  develop  information 
on  optimum  cultural  and  management  prac- 
tices that  should  be  used  for  it.  in  terms  of 
irrigation,  fertilization,  weed  control,  popu- 
lation density,  disease  and  pest  control,  me- 
chanical harvesting,  companion  crops,  etc. 
Additional  research  could  look  into  the  utili- 
zation of  these  crops  and  their  by-products, 
the  expected  demand  for  them,  the  price 
range  at  which  they  could  be  sold,  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  could  contribute  to 
our  national  economy.  A  similar  approach 
could  be  used  with  each  of  the  other  poten- 
tial crops  mentioned.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  crops  such  as  the  above  would  not 
only  develop  economic  activity  and  job  op- 
portunities in  semiarid  areas  which  are  eco- 
nomically depressed,  but  also  provide  mate- 
rials of  considerable  significance  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  trade. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  G.  Weathers. 
Associate  Dean,  Research. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2733,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
important  to  the  Nation's  program  for 
research  to  promote  self-sufficiency  in 
critical  materials,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  has  been  cleared  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

H.R.  2733,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee last  June,  contained  controver- 
sial provisions  concerning  the  wheat, 
feed   grain,    upland   cotton,    and   rice 


programs.  The  issues  relating  to  those 
programs  have  been  resolved  in  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4072,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  2.  The 
President  approved  the  legislation  on 
Tuesday,  April  10.  That  action  clears 
the  way  for  consideration,  at  this  time, 
of  the  critical  agricultural  materials 
portion  of  this  legislation,  which  is  the 
same  in  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

H.R.  2733  will  amend  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1978  to 
strengthen  the  existing  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  production  of  guayule 
rubber.  In  addition,  other  critical  ma- 
terials will  be  included  in  the  program. 
As  world  demand  for  rubber  expands 
and  the  price  of  synthetic  rubber  con- 
tinues to  rise,  there  has  been  renewed 
interest  in  the  use  of  guayule  as  a  do- 
mestic source  of  natural  rubber. 

The  United  States  is  wholly  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  natural 
rubber,  including  all  strategic  and 
military  stockpile  requirements.  The 
successful  commercialization  of 
quayule  in  the  United  States  will 
enable  us  to  break  this  dependence  on 
foreign  production  of  rubber. 

The  1978  act  established  a  national 
policy  for  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  economically  feasible 
means  of  culturing  and  manufacturing 
guayule  for  the  extraction  of  natural 
rubber.  In  addition,  the  1978  act  au- 
thorized development  of  other  hydro- 
carbon-containing plants  to  produce 
raw  materials  for  industrial  use. 

H.R.  2733  will  redesignate  the  1978 
act  as  the  "Critical  Agricultural  Mate- 
rials Act"  and  expand  it  to  require  re- 
search and  development  into  the  use 
of  any  native  agricultural  material 
having  critical  strategic  or  industrial 
importance. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  construct  a  devel- 
opmental rubber  processing  facility 
for  the  extraction  and  production  of 
test  quantities  of  guayule  natural 
rubber  and  to  establish  an  office  of 
critical  agricultural  materials  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  funds 
to  carry  out  the  critical  materials  pro- 
gram through  1988. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitee  to  ask  that  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  and  the  amendment  to  the 
title  be  withdrawn.  Does  it  require 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
under  those  circumstances? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  au- 
thority to  approve  that  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  agree  with  that  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  Chair.  For  future  refer- 
ence, it  may  be  that  the  matter  should 
be  addressed  again.  At  the  moment,  I 
will  not  raise  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  reported 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to 
the  title,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2733)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
of  our  volunteer  firefighters. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  action  I  had  to  raise  for 
wrapup.  as  we  call  it.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  has  anything 
further? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:02  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2597.  An  act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  special  congressional  gold  medals  to  the 
daughter  of  Harry  S  Truman,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  2460.  All  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building"; 

S.  2461.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor,  Maine,  as  the  'Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building":  and 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
■Volunteer  Firefighters  Recognition  Day" 
as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice 
of  our  volunteer  firefighters. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  1,  1984.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  2460.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Augusta.  Maine,  as  the  'Edmund 
S.  Muskie  Federal  Building"; 

S.  2461.  An  act  to  designate  a  Federal 
building  in  Bangor.  Maine,  as  the  'Margaret 
Chase  Smith  Federal  Building":  and 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
"Volunteer   Firefighters   Recognition   Day" 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

EC  3116  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  DOD  Office  of  Dependents 
Schools  tran.smitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Annual  Test  Report  for  1983-84  for  overseas 
dependents'  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3n7.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  applications  for  delays  of  notice 
and  customer  challenges  under  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3118.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Master  Meter  Gas  Opera- 
tors report;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3119.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  activities  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3120.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Administration  tran.smitting,  pursuant 
to  law .  the  Department's  annual  Freedom  of 
Information  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3121.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  applications  for  court 
orders  to  permit  the  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  during  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3122.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  recommenda- 
tions for  equitable  relief  in  certain  cases  of 
reliance  on  erroneous  determinations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-3123.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3124.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Policy  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  technology  trans- 
fer control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3125.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  matter  of  the  wounding 
on  April  3,  1984  of  the  Administrative  Su- 
pervisor for  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Aid 
Group  in  Greece  by  unknown  assailants;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3126.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  forfeiture 
of  accrued  leave  by  certain  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  discharged  prior  to  serv- 
ing satisfactorily  on  active  duty  for  6 
months;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


EC-3127.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Installations,  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
S.  1868.  A  bill  to  add  $17,996,558  to  the 
budget  ceiling  for  new  acquisitions  at  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  (Rept. 
No.  98-419). 

S.  2095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Wild- 
cat River  for  study  as  a  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  (Rept.  No.  98-420). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  undistributed  judgment 
funds  awarded  the  Creek  Nation  (Rept.  No. 
98-421). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  384.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  (Rept.  No.  98- 
422). 

S.  Res.  375.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  prayers  by  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D..  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-sev- 
enth Congress. 

S.  Res.  376.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  prayers  by  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  C.  Halverson.  D.D..  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress. 

S.  Res.  377.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carol  Jeffery  Toliver;  Norman 
Lee  Toliver;  Marvin  IvCwis  Toliver:  Cather- 
ine Amelia  Henderson;  Ruth  Louise  Toliver; 
Mary  Etta  Samuel;  Phyllis  Jean  Pelham; 
Alvin  Windell  Toliver;  Grace  Ann  Toliver. 

S.  Res.  378.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ruth  M.  Firshein. 

S.  Res.  379.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eric  Swanson  and  Kristan 
Booth. 

S.  Res.  380.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Patsy  L.  Funk. 

S.  Res.  381.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Walter  M.  Stickell. 

S.  Res.  382.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Laura  Dudley  Page. 

S.  Res.  383.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Daniel  T.  Foley;  Maureen  C. 
Cannv:  Eileen  P.  Twigg. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment; 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  be 
used  from  May  25.  1984.  through  May  28. 
1984.  for  the  unknown  American  of  the 
Vietnam  era  to  lie  in  state. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation   Fund  Act  of   1965;   to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2611.  A  bill  to  entitle  certain  United 
States  citizens  and  nationals  domiciled  in 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  citizens  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  to  document  vessels 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
I  By    Mr.    GORTON   (for   himself.    Mr. 

'  Packwood.       Mr.       Hollings,       Mr. 

Heflin,  and  Mr.  Lautenberc): 
S.  2612.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and   program   management,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 
S.  2613.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties  on  cir- 
cular knitting  machines  designed  for  sweat- 
er strip  or  garment  length  knitting  until  the 
close  of  December  31.  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Mat- 

SUNAGA): 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcoho'  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    DENTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
I  Hatch.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Eagleton): 
S.  2616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Demonstration  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By     Mr.     DOLE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Jepsen,   Mr.   Boschwitz.   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins.   Mr.    DlIRENBERGER.    Mr.    BOREN. 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  2617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Lunch  Act 
to  reauthorize  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  and  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I  Lautenberc.    Mr.    Heinz,    and    Mr. 

Bradley): 
S.  2618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  promote  expansion  of  international 
trade  in  telecommunications  products,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.J.  Res.  286.  A  joint  resolution  to  approve 
the   "Compact  of  Free  A-ssociation  ",  and  for 
other     purposes:     to     the     Committee     on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 


S.  Res.  375.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  prayers  by  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety  sev- 
enth Congress:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  376.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  prayers  by  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D..  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  377.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carol  Jeffery  Toliver;  Norman 
Lee  Toliver;  Marvin  Lewis  Toliver:  Cather- 
ine Amelia  Henderson;  Ruth  Louise  Toliver; 
Mary  Etta  Samuel:  Phyllis  Jean  Pelham: 
Alvin  Windell  Toliver:  Grace  Ann  Toliver; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  378,  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ruth  M.  Firshein:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Res.  379.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eric  Swanson  and  Kristan 
Booth;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  380.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Patsy  L.  Funk;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  Res.  381.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Walter  M.  Stickell:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Res.  382.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Laura  Dudley  page:  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  383.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Daniel  T.  Foley:  Maureen  C. 
Canny:  Eileen  P.  Twigg:  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

S.  Res.  384.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

LAND  and  water  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (16  U.S.C.  460  1-4).  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  section  9  in  its 
entirety  and  renumbering  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  16,  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill.  "To  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  " 

We  recommended  that  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  and  enacted. 

The  President "s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 
proposes  the  repeal  of  certain  authority 
contained  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  land  acquisition  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpo.se.  This  author- 
ity, section  9  of  the  Act  as  amended,  has 
only  been  used  twice— in  1969  and  1970.  Fur- 
ther, the  Congress  now  appropriates  Feder- 
al land  acquisition  funds  for  recreation  pur- 
poses on  the  basis  of  specific  projects  that 
are  considered  individually  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve the  advance  contracting  authority 
should  be  repealed.  The  draft  bill  would 
strike  section  9  from  the  Act  and  renumber 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

G.  Ray  Arnett. 
Assistant  Secretary. 0 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2611.  A  bill  to  entitle  certain  U.S. 
citizens  and  nationals  domiciled  in 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  and  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  docu- 
ment vessels  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

documentation  of  certain  vessels  under 
the  laws  of  the  united  states 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  entitle  certain  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  nationals  domiciled  in  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  citizens  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  docu- 
ment vessels  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  Policy  and 
PURPOSE.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  further  the  economic  development  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Northern 
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Mariana  Islands  by  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  an  indigenous  local  fishing  indus- 
try. Recognizing  the  economic  needs  of 
these  islands  and  the  impracticability  of— 

(li  requiring  the  use  of  United  States- 
built  hulls  for  fishing  and  the  coastwise 
transportation  of  fisheries  products  in  these 
locations; 

(2)  limiting  by  statute  the  documentation 
of  vessels  to  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

and 

(3)  requiring  United  States  citizenship  for 
the  operation  of  vessels  in  an  area  in  which, 
due  to  the  great  distance  from  the  United 
States,  the  cost  of  processing,  transporting, 
and  maintaining  United  States-built  vessels 
is  prohibitive,  and  in  which  many  persons, 
although  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  or  will  become  citizens  in  the  near 
future; 

it  is  declared  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  limiting  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  use  of  United  States-built  hulLs 
for  fishing  and  coastwise  transportation  of 
fisheries  products  in  those  locations,  and  of 
United  Stales  citizenship  for  the  documen- 
tation and  operation  of  vessels. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term— 

(1)  -national  of  the  United  States'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  101(a)(22)<B) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)(22)(B)); 

(2)  •citizen  of  the  Northern  Marina  Is- 
lands" means  an  individual  citizen  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  is 
exclusively  domiciled  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1005(e)  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
states  of  America  (90  Stat.  278): 

(3)  -domicile"  means  that  place  where  a 
person  maintains  a  residence  with  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  such  residence  for  an  un- 
limited or  indefinite  period,  and  to  which 
such  person,  when  absent,  even  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  has  the  intention  of  return- 
ing; and 

(4)  "fishing"  includes— 

(A)  all  activities  defined  as  fishing  in  sec- 
tion 3(10)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1802(10));  and 

(B)  all  activities  included  in  the  definition 
of  fisheries  in  section  102(2)  of  the  Vessel 
Documentation  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  3453). 

Sec.  3.  Vessels  Eligible  for  Documenta- 
tion. Any  vessel  of  at  least  five  net  tons 
that  is  not  registered  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  is  eligible  for  documenta- 
tion under  this  Act  if  it  is  owned  by— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  nation- 
al of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  or  a  citizen  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands; 

(2)  an  association,  trust,  joint  venture,  or 
other  entity  capable  of  holding  title  to  a 
vessel  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  domiciled  in  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

(3)  a  partnership  whose  general  partners 
are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  domiciled  in  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  partnership  is 
owned  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 


States  domiciled  in  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

(4)  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
if- 

(A)  the  controlling  interest  is  owned  by 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
domiciled  in  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  by  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

(B)  its  president  or  other  chief  executive 
officer  and  the  chairman  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  domiciled  in  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or 
are  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and 

(C)  no  more  of  its  directors  than  a  minori- 
ty of  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum  are  other  than  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  or  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  or 

(5)  the  government  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Sec.  4.  Fishing  and  Coastwise  Trade  by 
Foreign-Built  Vessels.  Foreign-built  ves- 
sels documented  under  this  Act  are  entitled 
to  engage  in— 

(1)  fishing  within  the  territorial  sea  and 
fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble United  States  laws;  and 

(2)  coastwise  trade  of  fisheries  products  in 
and  among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Sec.  5.  Citizenship  for  Purposes  Rel.ated 
TO  THE  Operation  of  Documented  Vessels. 
Nationals  of  the  United  States  domiciled  in 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  citizens  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  for  all  citizenship 
requirements  related  to  the  operation  of 
vessels  documented  under  this  Act  while  the 
vessel  is  engaged  in  the  activities  described 
in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Effect  of  Termination  of  Trust- 
eeship. Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  over 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
with  respect  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, section  2(2)  of  this  Act  and  all  refer- 
ences to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

Sec  7.  Effect  on  the  Laws  Applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  render  applica- 
ble to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  the 
coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
prohibition  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  foreign  vessels  landing  fish  or  unfin- 
ished fish  products  in  the  United  States. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  I.  This  section  declares  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  further  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  by  allowing, 
in  those  jurisdictions,  limited  exceptions  to 
the  requirements  that  only  United  States- 
built  vessels  be  used  for  the  fishing  and 
coastwise  fisheries  trade. 

Section  2.  This  section  contains  defini- 
tions. The  term  "fishing"  includes  fishing 
activities  as  defined  by  both  section  3(10)  of 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1802(10)) 
(MFCMA)  and  by  section  102(2)  of  the 
Vessel     Documentation     Act     (46     U.S.C. 


65)(VDA).  The  term  has  been  defined  to  in- 
clude both  definitions  of  fishing  in  order  to 
make  the  range  of  included  fishing  activities 
as  broad  as  possible.  For  instance,  sole  use 
of  the  definition  of  -fishing"  contained  in 
the  MFCMA  would  mean  that  the  subject 
vessels  could  not  be  used  for  the  tuna  fish- 
ery, since  tuna  is  a  highly  migratory  species 
and  not  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
MPCMA  definition.  Since  the  tuna  fishery 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing these  jurisdictions,  such  an  omission 
would  undercut  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
Section  3.  This  section  is  patterned  after 
section  104  of  the  VDA  (46  U.S.C.  65b)  and 
describes  the  vessels  eligible  for  documenta- 
tion under  this  Act.  It  permits  documenta- 
tion of  vessels  over  five  net  tons  owTied  by 
United  States  citizens  or  nationals  domiciled 
in  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  citizens  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands;  by  associations,  trusts,  or 
joint  ventures  comprised  of  these  citizens  or 
nationals;  by  partnerships  and  corporations 
under  their  control;  and  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

Section  4.  This  section  provides  that  any 
foreign-built  vessel  documented  under  this 
Act  is  allowed  to  engage  in  fishing,  as  de- 
fined in  section  2.  within  the  territorial  sea 
and  fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  These  vessels  may  also 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  fisheries 
products  in  and  among  these  jurisdictions. 
The  latter  provision  is  intended  to  dispel 
confusion  as  to  whether  transportation  in 
and  among  the  jurisdictions  is  coastwise 
trade.  It  confers  a  clear  entitlement  to 
transport  fisheries  products  regardless  of 
whether  that  activity  is  characterized  as 
coastwise  trading.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  entitlement  is  restricted  in  scope 
and  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of  these 
vessels  in  unlimited  coastwise  trading. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  that 
United  States  nationals  domiciled  in  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  are  considered  United  States 
citizens  for  purposes  of  satisfying  all  citizen- 
ship requirements  related  to  the  operation 
of  vessels  documented  under  this  Act. 

Section  6.  This  section  provides  that  refer- 
ence to  "citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands"  will  cease  to  be  effective  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
over  the  Trust  Territory. 

Section  7.  This  section  draws  from  the 
language  of  the  Covenant  with  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  to  state  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  overrules  the  provisions  in 
the  Covenant  concerning  the  non-applicabil- 
ity of  either  the  coastwise  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  the  prohibitions  against  foreign 
vessels  landing  fish  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  22,  1984. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill.  'To  entitle  certain  United  States 
citizens  and  nationals  domiciled  in  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  to  document  vessels  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  in- 
troduced, referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  and  enacted. 

This  proposal  is  intended  to  increase  the 
economic  vitality  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
by  removing  a  number  of  statutory  impedi- 
ments currently  blocking  development  of  an 
indigenous  fishing  industry  in  these  juris- 
dictions. The  statutory  relief  contemplated 
by  this  proposal  would  consist  of  a  narrow- 
exception  to  the  vessel  documentation, 
vessel  manning  and  fisheries  laws. 

This  proposal  would  entitle  domiciliaries 
of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  who  are  also  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  register 
vessels  under  United  States  vessel  documen- 
tation laws.  The  Vessel  Documentation  Act 
(94  Stat.  3453)  (VDA)  currently  restricts 
ve.ssel  documentation  to  those  vessels 
wholly  owned  by  United  States  citizens. 
Since  the  availability  of  preferred  mortgage 
financing  hinges  on  a  vessel  being  docu- 
mented as  a  "vessel  of  the  United  States." 
inability  to  document  ves.sels  under  United 
States  law  is  a  significant  handicap  to  pro- 
curing and  financing  the  larger  vessels  nec- 
essary to  a  viable  fishing  industry. 

In  addition,  the  definition  of  United 
States  citizens  found  in  the  VDA  excludes 
citizens  of  American  Samoa.  This  propo.sal 
would  create  a  legal  entitlement  to  United 
States  vessel  documentation  for  this  cur- 
rently excluded  group,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  privilege  of  documenting  foreign-built 
vessels  is  conferred  on  all  of  the  Pacific  ter- 
ritorial groups. 

This  proposal  would  also  create  a  limited 
exception  to  existing  statutory  restrictions 
on  the  activities  in  which  a  foreign-built 
United  States  registered  vessel  may  engage. 
One  of  these  restrictions,  found  in  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (90  Stat.  331)  (MFCMA).  allows 
only  United  States-built  vessels  to  be  docu- 
mented as  vessels  of  the  United  States  eligi- 
ble to  be  employed  in  commercial  fishing  ac- 
tivities in  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
without  a  permit.  The  other  restriction, 
found  in  the  VDA.  also  requires,  as  a  gener- 
al rule,  that  a  vessel  be  United  States-built 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fishery  license  entitling 
the  vessel  to  fish  within  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  created  by  the  MFCMA.  In 
these  remote  Western  Pacific  areas.  United 
States-built  vessels  are  prohibitively  expen- 
sive to  buy,  transport  and  maintain.  Conse- 
quently, the  fisheries  resources  of  these 
areas  are  either  underutilized  or  principally 
benefit  foreigners  who  fish  the.se  areas.  This 
legislation  would  permit  qualifying  entities 
to  document  foreign-built  vessels  for  use  in 
fishing  activities  in  the  territorial  sea  or  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the 
territorial  sea  surrounding  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
It  would  also  allow  foreign-built  vessels  doc- 
umented under  this  proposal  to  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  fisheries  products  in 
and  among  these  jurisdictions  only. 

Finally,  this  proposal  would  provide  that 
nationals  of  the  United  States  domiciled  in 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  citizens  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  are  to  be  considered 
United  States  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  manning  standards  related  to 
the  operation  of  vessels  documented  under 
this  proposed  legislation.  Statutes  imposing 
citizenship  requirements  on  the  crews  of 
United  States-flag  vessels  have  been  an  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  a  local  fish- 


ing industry  in  that  these  statutes  have  pre- 
cluded American  Samoans  and  citizens  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  serving 
on  documented  vessels  as  masters,  licensed 
officers,  and  pilots  and  have  limited  the 
numbers  who  may  serve  as  crew-  members. 
Examples  of  these  restrictions  include  the 
following: 

(DA  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  be  under  the  command  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  (94  Stat.  3456). 

(2)  All  licensed  officers  and  pilots  of  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  must  be  citizens  of 

the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  672a  and  46 
U.S.C.  690). 

(3)  Upon  each  departure  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States.  75  percent  of  the  crew-,  excluding  li- 
censed officers,  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (46  U.S.C.  672a). 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  is  necessary  to 
further  the  economic  development  of  the 
jurisdictions  concerned.  The  waters  sur- 
rounding Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  are  rich  in 
marine  resources  and  have  the  potential  for 
.serving  as  the  basis  for  a  profitable  commer- 
cial fishing  and  canning  industry.  The  pas- 
sage of  a  large  number  of  statutory  require- 
ments has.  however,  created  a  series  of  per- 
ceived legal  barriers  to  the  development  of 
an  economically  significant  commercial  fish- 
ing industry.  This  proposal  does  not  reflect 
an  intent  to  overturn  established  cabotage 
and  citizenship  requirements.  Rather,  recog- 
nizing that  the  various  statutes  discussed 
above  serve  legitimate  political  and  econom- 
ic objectives,  this  proposal  is  limited  in 
scope  and  creates  specific  exceptions  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  further  an  equally 
legitimate  objective  in  a  unique  political  and 
geographic  context. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  T.  Montoya. 

Assistant  Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.   Heflin.   and  Mr.   Lauten- 

BERG): 

S.  2612.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
national  aeronautics  and  space 

administration  act.   1985 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Packwood,  Rol- 
lings, Heflin,  and  Lautenberg,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  for 
research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

We  have  just  witnessed  a  space  shut- 
tle mission  in  which  our  astronauts 
performed    their    second    untethered 


space  walk  and  the  first  shuttle-assist- 
ed repair  in  space  of  a  malfunctioning 
satellite.  The  space  shuttle  has  now 
proven  itself  in  yet  another  dimension 
and  has  shown  the  world  that  the 
shuttle  is  indeed  a  truly  remarkable 
spacecraft  whose  capabilities  we  have 
just  begun  to  exploit. 

This  legislation  proposes  funding  for 
Other  meaningful  and  exiting  missions 
and  activities,  one  of  which  is  a  new- 
planetary  start,  the  Mars  geoscience/ 
climatology  orbiter.  which,  when 
launched  in  1990,  will  begin  yielding 
the  most  comprehensive  Mars  data 
since  the  earlier  Mariner  and  Viking 
missions. 

Another  new  start  proposed  in  this 
legislation  is  the  upper  atmosphere  re- 
search satellite,  which  will  give  an  im- 
portant boost  to  the  atmospheric  sci- 
ence community,  especially  in  our  uni- 
versities. 

Most  exciting  of  the  new  starts  in 
this  legislation,  however,  is  the  propos- 
al to  develop  within  a  decade  a  perma- 
nently manned  civil  space  station. 
This  initiative  promises  to  advance  our 
scientific  and  technological  capabili-* 
ties,  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  the 
commercialization  of  space,  and  to 
serve  as  an  operations  base  for  more 
advanced  missions. 

The  increases  proposed  in  the  space 
science  and  applications  budget  pro- 
vide additional  support  for  NASA's 
programs  and  missions  of  most  impor- 
tance to  our  universities,  in  addition  to 
addressing  the  problem  of  aging  labo- 
ratory instrumentation  in  our  univer- 
sities. 

At  a  time  when  the  communications 
satellite  technology  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  our  foreign  competi- 
tion is  narrowing,  this  legislation  sup- 
ports a  flight-test  demonstration  for 
advanced  communications  satellite 
technologies. 

The  budget  for  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology  reflects  a 
healthy  growth  in  funding  for  basic 
and  applied  research  and  supports  the 
activities  leading  to  a  1987  flight  test 
of  an  innovative  aircraft  technology, 
the  advanced  turboprop. 

This  legislation  also  provides  fund- 
ing for  structural  spares  for  the  space 
shuttle  fleet  and  reserves  the  option 
for  procurement  of  a  fifth  orbiter. 

As  our  Nation  moves  into  a  new  era 
of  space  activity,  it  is  important  that 
we  articulate  our  long-term  goals  and 
policy  options  for  our  civil  space  pro- 
gram. Included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
provision  that  establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Space.  This  Commis- 
sion will  help  formulate  our  role  in 
space  for  the  next  25  years  and  will 
help  maintain  our  Nation's  position  of 
preeminence  in  space. 

NASA's  position  as  the  world  leader 
in  aeronautics  and  space  is  no  longer 
uncontested;  foreign  competition  is  se- 
riously, and  quite  often,  successfully 
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challenging  this  position 
NASAs  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
leadership  in  aeronautics  and  space 
will  continue  to  be  the  decisive  factor 
in  meeting  this  challenge.  This  legisla- 
tion asserts  this  commitment  to  meet- 
ing our  Nation's  goals  in  aeronautics 
and  space  and  to  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion of  preeminence  which  NASA  has 
held  in  the  past.» 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1985  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Sub- 
committee. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  several  aeronautics  and  space 
programs,  the  initial  design  work  on  a 
proposed  civil  space  station,  and  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Space  to  help  this  Nation  devise  ap- 
propriate space  policy  and  programs 
for  the  future.  Finally,  the  bill  reaf- 
firms our  commitment  to  NASA  space 
applications  programs  to  further  space 
communications  technology. 

Pathbreaking  work  by  NASA  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  a  new  in- 
dustry in  communications  satellite 
manufacturing,  and  a  new  industry  in 
satellite  communications  services. 
These  are  industries  in  which  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  a  trade  sur- 
plus and  a  technological  edge.  Howev- 
er, our  dominance  is  being  challenged 
by  foreign  nations  that  are  eager  to 
develop  capabilities  of  their  own. 

The  advanced  communications  tech- 
nology satellite  program,  which  is  au- 
thorized at  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  is  intended  to  respond  by  leap- 
frogging existing  technology  in  satel- 
lite communications.  The  bill  contem.- 
plates  a  flight  test  program,  with  a 
launch  in  1989.  The  ACTS  program 
will  test  new  high-risk  technologies 
that  will  enhance  spectrum  efficiency 
and  increaise  the  economies  of  satellite 
communications  for  rural  and  remote 
areas. 

Initial  work  on  the  project  had  been 
authorized  in  prior  years.  In  1983,  bids 
were  solicited.  A  team  of  contractors 
led  by  RCA  in  New  Jersey,  along  with 
TRW  in  California,  and  Motorola  in 
Arizona,  was  selected,  and  a  contract 
was  negotiated.  However,  the  contract 
was  not  signed  and  work  on  the 
project  has  been  at  a  standstill  since 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  bill  mandates 
the  execution  of  the  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  the  commencement  of  work 
without  delay. 

In  a  race  for  technological  superiori- 
ty, continuing  delay  can  be  fatal.  I 
have  attempted,  in  the  course  of  our 
committee  review  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization, to  make  the  case  for  main- 
taining a  fight  test  program  and  get- 
ting it  back  on  track.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  would  accomplish  that  goal. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $150  million 
for  a  civil  space  station.  This  is  an  ini- 
tial  step   in   what   may   be   the   next 
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major  undertaking  in  space.  A  space 
station  program  could  result  in  inno- 
vations in  automation,  robotics,  and 
artificial  intelligence,  while  providing 
the  platform  for  scientific  experi- 
ments and  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing in  space.  However,  during 
the  course  of  subcommittee  hearings, 
it  also  became  apparent  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
defining  the  kind  of  civil  space  station 
we  should  develop.  Should  it  be 
manned  or  unmanned?  What  should 
its  economic  or  technological  goals  be? 
What  should  it  cost? 

I  view  this  initial  authorization  as  a 
means  of  finding  answers  to  these 
questions.  One  point,  however,  is  made 
certain  in  the  bill.  Any  space  station 
shall  be  civil  in  purpose,  and  shall  not 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  militarizing 
space. 

Another  important  element  in  the 
NASA  Act  is  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Space.  This  proposal  is 
similar  to  that  embodied  in  Senator 
HoLLiNGS'  bill,  S.  955.  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  NASA's  work  in  the  past  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  technological  leadership  and 
industrial  growth.  The  advice  of  an  in- 
dependent commission  on  space 
should  assist  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  charting  our  path  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Technolo- 
gy, and  Space.  Senator  Gorton,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Heflin.  for  their  hard  work  in  devel- 
oping a  NASA  authorization  bill.  This 
legislation  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  reap  the  benefits  from  our  Nation's 
aeronautics  and  space  activities.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.* 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  FINANCING  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974.  It  is  necesssary 
to  amend  this  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause the  current  authority  to  make 
and/or  guarantee  loans  out  of  a  re- 
volving fund  provided  in  the  act,  will 
be  used  up  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  need  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram is  clear.  The  President's  action  in 
appointing  a  special  Commission  on 
Reservation  Economies  recognizes 
that  for  the  most  part  that  Indian  res- 
ervations are  severely  depressed 
areas— areas  where  unemployment 
rates  are  often  five  and  six  times 
higher  than  that  of  Americans  gener- 
ally. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  there  is  cur- 
rently underway  a  growing  interest  on 


the  part  of  many  Indian  tribes  and  in- 
dividuals to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment on  reservations,  an  interest 
that  exceeds  the  available  financing. 
Because  of  the  trust  status  of  Indian 
lands  and  other  resources,  convention- 
al financing  is  frequently  unavailable. 
Economic  development  has  the  poten- 
tial to  provide  jobs,  to  promote  a  level 
of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  essential  tribal  govern- 
mental services. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  will 
aid  in  these  economic  development  ef- 
forts. The  Indian  Finance  Act  is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  in  the  otherwise 
spotty  record  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  Indian  reservations.  Since  its 
inception,  a  total  of  $63.4  million  have 
been  appropriated  which  has  allowed 
loans  of  $163.2  million.  In  all.  the  fund 
has  produced  a  net  profit  of  $18.4  mil- 
lion.* 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Hatch,  and 

Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2615.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism and  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  ALCOHOLISM.  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  first  step  in  the  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  and 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA).  and  in  an  attempt  to  find  out 
more  about  the  effects  of  drugs  and  al- 
cohol on  women,  how  these  problems 
can  be  treated  and  how  we  can  better 
educate  the  public  about  the  dangers 
of  drugs.  I  am  today  introducing  reau- 
thorization legislation  for  these  two 
organizations. 

Recent  figures  show,  an  alarming 
trend  among  women.  The  percentage 
of  female  members  of  alcoholics  anon- 
ymous has  risen  from  26  percent  in 
1968  to  31  percent  in  1980.  Of  the  10 
million  alcoholics  in  the  United  States 
today,  up  to  one-half  may  be  women: 
68  percent  of  all  psychoactive  drugs 
are  prescribed  to  women:  a  figure 
which  indicates  women  are  more 
prone  to  cross  addiction— mixing  alco- 
hol with  pills. 

Perhaps  these  figures  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise.  Women  have  made 
great  strides  over  the  last  15  to  20 
years.  Women  have  entered  the  work 
force  and  quickly  risen  to  the  high- 
pressure  jobs  formerly  occupied  only 
by  men.  But  along  with  these  women 
are  those  who  were  forced  to  enter  the 
work  world,  displaced  homemakers 
who  because  of  divorce  or  death  of  a 
husband,  are  forced  to  find  work  while 
raising  a  family. 


The  recovering  alcoholic  is  taught  to 
watch  out  for  four  danger  signals, 
they  are  strung  together  into  the  ana- 
gram halt.  These  four  danger  adjec- 
tives are  hungry,  angry,  lonely  and 
tired;  all  of  these  would  apply  to  the 
typical  displaced  homemaker. 

But  even  if  and  when  a  woman  real- 
izes she  needs  help,  the  help  may  not 
be  there.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
of  the  5.577  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment programs  in  the  country,  only 
375  are  women's  centers.  The  treat- 
ment system,  having  grown  up  cater- 
ing to  male  needs  often  ignores  the 
special  problems  of  women.  Most 
treatment  programs  do  not  provide 
child  care  or  adequate  alternatives  for 
women  who  are  entering  treatment. 
An  expert's  quote  of  15  years  ago  still 
seems  to  hold  true  that— 

Studies  on  alcoholism  lend  to  either 
ignore  women  entirely  or  to  simply  assume 
that  alcoholism  is  the  same  regardless  of 
the  sex  of  the  sufferer. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  ask  that  the  Directors  of  NIDA 
and  NIAAA  carry  out  a  program  of  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments 
and  studies  with  an  eye  toward  cata- 
loging the  special  problems  that  exist 
in  preventing  and  treating  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  among  women  and 
then  helping  to  solve  those  problems. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  its  requests  in  regard  to 
education.  I  recently  held  a  hearing 
which  looked  into  the  role  of  the 
media  in  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
education. 

During  the  hearing  we  better  came 
to  realize  that  we  live  in  the  media  age 
and  that  while  it  was  once  enough  for 
children  to  hear  about  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  from  parents  and 
teachers,  times  have  chF.nged.  Chil- 
dren now  need  constant  reenforce- 
ment  of  correct  behavior.  Parents  and 
teachers  need  help. 

The  media  seem  willing  to  help.  The 
networks  and  their  production  part- 
ners have  said  that  they  will  assist  in 
creating,  testing,  and  airing  public 
service  announcements  designed  to 
educate  children  about  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

This  legislation,  in  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  media,  requests  that 
the  Directors  of  NIAAA  and  WIDA 
enter  into  contracts  with  commercial 
producers  and  television  networks  to 
produce  stimulating,  informative  cost- 
effective  commercials.  Television  has 
been  accused  of  molding  our  minds 
and  selling  us  everything  under  the 
Sun.  It  is  about  time  that  we  moved  to 
harness  this  awesome  power  of  persua- 
sion for  the  best  possible  cause:  to 
help  us  win  the  battle  for  our  chil- 
drens'  minds. 

Finally,  this  legislation  requests  that 
NIAAA  and  NIDA  be  reauthorized  at 
the  following  funding  levels: 


ffSMl  ita— 

1985 

1986 

198/ 

NIAW 
NIDA 

$47,835,000 
63.513,000 

M9,748,000 
66,053,500 

$51,739,000 
68  695  OOO 

For  the  money  expended,  these  pro- 
grams perform  invaluable  services. 
They  provide  leadership,  policy  and 
goals  in  our  efforts  to  discover  the 
causes  and  cures  of  alcohol  abuse,  al- 
coholism, and  drug  and  substance 
abuse. 

They  are  the  leaders  in  the  various 
fields  of  research  in  these  areas  and 
are  working  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  dangers  associated  with 
drugs  and  alcohol.  They  also  make 
sure  that  those  involved  in  prevention 
and  treatment  of  these  troublesome 
problems  are  informed  and  effective  in 
their  work. 

NIAAA  and  NIDA  are  out  in  front  in 
the  fight  to  save  lives  from  the  rav- 
ages of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 
The  noble  efforts  of  these  fine  organi- 
zations deserve  our  full  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Alcohol  Abuse.  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1984.  which  would  among  other 
things,  reauthorize  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
salute  Senator  Hawkins,  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Drug  Abuse,  and  who  is  the 
Senate's  legislative  leader  on  sub- 
stance abuse  and  drug  prevention. 

This  bill  is  critically  important  legis- 
lation addressing  a  major  public 
health  problem  in  our  Nation,  sub- 
stance abu-se.  The  problem  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  takes  it  toll  on  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  Americans  and 
their  families.  The  estimated  cost  is 
above  100  annually. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

The  Fifth  Special  Report  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Health 
issued  earlier  this  year,  and  other  re- 
ports from  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  offer 
some  perspectives  on  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Con- 
sider the  following; 

First,  alcohol  plays  a  role  in  10  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  principal  cause  of  deaths 
through  accidents  among  those  aged 
15  to  24. 

Second,  alcohol  abuse  during  preg- 
nancy has  been  found  to  cause  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome  (FAS)  and  other  alco- 
hol-related birth  defects. 

Third,  the  prevalence  of  adolescent 
drinking— 75  percent  of  10th  to  12th 
graders— is  high. 

Fourth,  approximately  15  percent  of 
adolescent  drinkers  consume  five  or 
more  drinks  per  session  weekly  and 
about    30   percent   of   the   adolescent 


sample  can  be  classified  as  alcohol 
misusers. 

Fifth,  more  males  than  females  in- 
dulge in  heavy  drinking,  and  heavy 
drinking  peaks  at  younger  ages  in 
men— ages  21-34— than  in  women- 
ages  35-49— but  the  percentages  of 
women  who  drink  is  on  the  rise  and  al- 
coholism appears  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  women  than  in  men. 

Sixth,  employed  women  appear  to 
have  a  higher  rate  of  alcoholism  and 
employed  married  women  have  signifi- 
cantly higher  rates  of  both  problem 
drinking  and  heavier  drinking  than 
either  single  working  women  or  house- 
wives. 

Seventh,  in  adults,  alcohol  abuse  is 
the  leading  cause  of  liver  cirrhosis— 
the  eighth  leading  cause  in  the  United 
States -and  the  leading  contributing 
factor  for  chronic  pancreatitis  as  well 
as  other  illnesses. 

Eighth,  the  heaviest  drinking  one- 
third  of  the  population  accounts  for 
over  95  percent  of  total  consumption, 
and  the  heaviest  drinking  5  percent  of 
the  population  account  for  roughly  50 
percent  of  the  total  alcohol  consumed. 

Ninth,  one  in  three  Americans  sur- 
veyed last  year  felt  that  alcohol 
caused  problems  in  his  or  her  family. 

Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Margaret 
Heckler,  is  a  leading  advocate  of  in- 
creased research  into  the  causes  and 
cures  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  In 
her  introductory  remarks  in  the  Fifth 
Special  Report,  she  states: 

Fortunately,  this  long-neglected  problem 
lias  now  become  of  increasing  concern  to 
many  Americans.  As  a  result  of  citizen 
action,  drunk  driving,  once  largely  ignored, 
is  now  being  taken  seriously.  More  and 
mores  Stales  are  enacting  tougher  laws  to 
discourage  driving  after  drinking.  Treating 
alcoholics  once  was  of  interest  to  a  few  dedi- 
cated men  and  women— themselves  often  re- 
covering alcoholics.  Treatment  now  involves 
many  Ihou.sands  in  the  helping  professions 
as  well.  In  industry,  many,  perhaps  most, 
companies  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
losing  a  valued  employee  to  alcholism  is 
costly— and  that  making  provision  for  treat- 
ment just  makes  good  business  sense.  Many 
health  insurance  plans  are  providing  oene- 
fits  to  treat  alcoholism  itself  as  they  discov- 
ered it  costs  much  less  in  the  long  run  than 
treating  its  chronic  health  consequences. 

The  report  also  notes  that  there 
have  been  other  benefits  of  more  hon- 
estly recognizing  that  problems  from 
alcohol  abuse  can  occur  at  all  levels  of 
drinking  and  of  the  society.  The  preva- 
lent myth  that  drinking  is  sophisticat- 
ed, a  nece.ssary  part  of  a  successful 
life,  is  slowly  being  eroded.  It  now  re- 
quires less  social  courage  to  refuse  a 
drink  or  to  request  a  nonalcoholic  sub- 
stitute. The  belief  that  drinking  is  es- 
sential to  masculinity  has  been  very 
much  a  part  of  American  folklore.  It  is 
being  supplanted  by  an  increasing  rec- 
ognition of  the  health  hazards  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  a  new  commitment  to 
affirmation  of  good  health  practices.  A 
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public  health  revolution  is  underway 
with  official  recognition  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  do  more  for  his  or  her  o%ti 
health  than  any  doctor,  hospital  drug, 
or  other  medical  innovation.  The  past 
decade  has  clearly  shown  that  habits 
as  basic  to  personal  health  as  smoking, 
diet,  and  exercise  can  be  changed — and 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Our  suc- 
cess in  changing  behaviors  that  were 
once  thought  immutable  provides 
good  reason  for  optimism  about  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse.  As  has  become 
true  of  smoking,  not  using  drugs,  not 
drinking,  or  drinking  more  moderately 
may  become  the  in  thing. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  a  more  detailed 
look  at  drug  abuse.  The  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  has  concluded: 

Eighth,  from  the  late  1950s  to  the 
late  1970's.  there  was  a  tenfold  to 
twentyfold  increase  in  levels  of  drug 
use  among  American  teenagers  and 
young  adults. 

Second,  drug  use  levels  remain  unac- 
ceptably  high.  For  instance,  more  high 
school  seniors  reported  in  1983  that 
most  or  all  of  their  friends  used  mari- 
huana than  that  none  of  their  friends 
use  the  drug.  Also,  nearly  as  many 
high  school  seniors  are  current  users 
of  marihuana  as  are  current  smokers 
of  cigarettes. 

Third,  although  overall  levels  of 
drug  use  have  peaked,  or  are  declining, 
patterris  of  heavier  use.  more  danger- 
ous use,  and  use  of  more  potent  mate- 
rials are  present.  This  causes  an  inevi- 
table increase  in  the  level  of  adverse 
consequences  and  medical  complica- 
tions. 

Fourth,  recent  changes  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug-abuse  service 
system  has  allowed  States  greater 
flexibility  to  target  resources  to  meet 
their  unique  needs. 

Fifth,  research  continues  to  provide 
insight  into  such  vital  areas  as  the  bio- 
logical factors  of  drug  abuse,  the  effi- 
cacy of  drug-abuse  treatment  services, 
and  ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  prevention  efforts. 

THE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE,  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG 
ABUSE  AMENDMENTS  OF  19S4 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  cites  one  of  the  satis- 
fying developments  in  recent  years  has 
been  research  innovation.  Federal  sup- 
port for  substance  research,  once 
almost  nonexistent,  has  had  signifi- 
cant impact.  By  its  very  nature,  basic 
research  is  a  long  range  enterprise, 
and  its  practical  implications  are  not 
immediately  apparent. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would: 

Reauthorize  at  President  Reagan's 
requested  funding  level,  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcholism  at 
$47,835,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$49,748,000  for  fiscal  year  1986;  and 
$51,739,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 


Reauthorize  at  President  Reagan's 
requested  funding  level,  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  at  $63,513,000  for  fiscal 
1985,  $66,053,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  $68,695,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Continue  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  NIAAA  and  NIDA  with  sep- 
arate authorizations  for  each  Institute 
at  $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  to  1987. 

Include  an  additional  $1  million  for 
each  Institute  for  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  to  conduct  research  into 
the  impact  of  alcoholism,  alcohol 
abuse,  alcohol-related  problems,  and 
drug  abuse  among  women. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
sets  forth  a  comprehensive  national 
plan  to  combat  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. The  report  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide basic  information  of  such  a  plan 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or 
burdensome. 

Provide  explicit  authority  for 
NIAAA  and  NIDA  to  develop  public 
service  announcements  on  research 
findings  to  help  inform  and  educate 
the  American  public  on  the  problems 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  efforts  to 
reduce  the  tragedies  of  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse.  This  bipartisan  effort 
is  one  important  step  in  pursuit  of  our 
national  goals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  cost-saving  measure, 
and,  help  promote  the  public  health  of 
this  Nation. 


By   Mr.   DENTON  (for   himself. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
East.    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    Mr. 
Eagleton): 
S.  2616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  adoles- 
cent   family    life    demonstration    pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

ADOLESCENT  FAMILY  LIFE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce,  with  Sena- 
tors Hatch,  Grassley,  East,  Kennedy, 
and  Eagleton.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  of  1981.  title  XX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  My  bill 
would  reauthorize  the  law  with  no 
changes  in  the  current  statute  at  the 
current  authorization  of  $30  million 
for  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  The  $30  mil- 
lion authorization  level  would  contin- 
ue the  operations  of  the  multiyear 
demonstration  projects  and  research 
grants  already  funded  under  the  act. 
and  would  establish  several  new  dem- 
onstration projects. 

The  passage  of  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act  by  the  Congress  in 
1981  was  a  very  important  accomplish- 
ment. I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
are  constantly  reminded  of  the  alarm- 


ing rise  in  the  number  of  adolescent 
pregnancies  and  abortions,  in  spite  of 
major  Federal  expenditures  for  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  the  problem.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  recently  released  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, 527,000  babies  were  born  to  ado- 
lescents 15  to  19  years  of  age  in  1981, 
and  over  9.600  babies  were  born  to 
teens  under  15  years  of  age.  In  1980, 
460.000  abortions  were  performed  on 
pregnant,  unmarried  teenagers.  The 
statistics  show  that  pregnancy  causes 
health  and  social  problems  for  the 
mother  and  baby.  Pregnant  teenagers 
generally  begin  prenatal  care  later 
than  the  national  average  for  preg- 
nant women  and.  consequently,  have 
higher  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  a 
higher  incidence  of  low  birth  weight 
babies.  Furthermore,  adolescent  moth- 
ers exhibit  a  lower  level  of  educational 
and  vocational  attainment  than  the 
national  average  for  adolescents.  The 
continuing  tragedy  of  unintended 
teenage  pregnancy  led  me  to  believe 
strongly  that  new  and  different  ap- 
proaches had  to  be  found  for  alleviat- 
ing the  problem.  We  found  a  different 
way. 

As  a  result  of  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
which  my  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act  was  enacted  into  law 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  It  was  readily  em- 
braced by  the  Reagan  administration 
as  an  essential  demonstration  of  a  de- 
sirable approach  to  addressing  our  Na- 
tions  adolescent  pregnancy  problem. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  has 
a  threefold  purpose.  First,  prevention 
demonstration  programs  around  the 
country  are  helping  teenagers  and 
their  parents  to  work  together,  with 
the  assistance  of  outside  advisers  and 
counselors,  to  exchange  views  and  to 
examine  the  values  of  family  life  and 
sexuality.  Second,  care  demonstration 
programs  are  providing  comprehensive 
services  to  help  pregnant  adolescents 
and  their  families  throughout  the 
pregnancy,  delivery,  and  care  of  the 
babies.  Third,  Federal  funds  are  being 
used  for  practical  research  into  the 
causes,  consequences,  and  means  of 
discouraging  premarital  sexual  rela- 
tions and  of  reducing  adolescent  preg- 
nancy, and  for  evaluation  of  the  best 
kinds  of  programs  for  adolescent  par- 
ents. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  family  life  and 
sex  education.  My  experience  in  that 
area  for  10  years,  including  the  last  3 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  has 
shown  me  that  parents  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  and  best  source  of  in- 
formation about  sexuality.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  the  best  sex  edu- 
cation includes  the  parents  and  relies 
upon  the  cooperation  of  teachers, 
social  workers,  the  medical  conununi- 
ty,  representatives  of  community  and 


religious  organizations  with  parents  to 
develop  the  curriculum.  The  Adoles- 
cent Family  Life  Act  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  demonstration  projects 
throughout  the  country  to  involve  par- 
ents along  with  their  children  in  learn- 
ing and  communicating  about  sexual- 
ity and  the  problems  of  adolescent 
pregnancy. 

One  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  support 
the  development  of  prevention  demon- 
stration projects  at  the  local  level  to 
encourage  teenagers  to  refrain  from 
premarital  sexual  relations  and  to  in- 
volve their  families  so  that  they  have 
a  chance  to  help  their  children  to  de- 
velop and  reinforce  their  decisions. 
The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  pro- 
vides the  seed  money  for  projects  that, 
among  other  things,  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  in  ways  different 
from  before,  namely,  by  developing 
sex  education  programs  that  present 
more  than  biological  facts,  birth  con- 
trol pills,  and  abortion  when  birth  con- 
trol fails. 

Another  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  development  of 
model  care  programs  which  provide 
supportive  services  to  pregnant  adoles- 
cents. These  young  pregnant  women 
are  linked  up  with  health,  educational, 
and  counseling  services  in  their  com- 
munities. The  care  programs  also 
direct  their  services  toward  the  young 
men  involved.  These  programs  rely 
heavily  on  the  cooperation  of  other 
community  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  their  families. 

Thus,  the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Act  places  a  significant  emphasis  on 
the  involvement  of  parents  with  their 
children  in  the  demonstration 
projects.  The  reason  for  the  require- 
ments for  parental  consent  and  family 
involvement  in  programs  conducted 
under  the  act  is  to  provide  program 
administrators,  counselors,  and  re- 
searchers with  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  principle  that  family  in- 
volvement in  sex  education  and  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  programs  should  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Although  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
Government- funded  programs  should 
and  must  acknowledge  the  family  as 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  adolescent  pregnancy, 
I  am  continually  exploring  the  best 
possible  approaches  to  insure  that  par- 
ents are  granted  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising their  inalienable  right  and  obli- 
gation to  be  properly  involved  in  fed- 
erally supported  sex  education  and  ad- 
olescent pregnancy  programs  that 
serve  their  children.  The  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  have  been  initiated 
under  the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act 
offer  examples  that  we  should  observe 
and  from  which  we  can  learn. 

One  of  the  other  major  thrusts  of 
the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  is  to 
present  adoption  as  a  positive  alterna- 
tive for  adolescent  parents  to  consider. 
The    prevention    and    care    projects 


funded  under  the  act  are  required  to 
provide  information  about  the  adop- 
tion option  and  to  establish  formal 
linkages  with  agencies  that  are  li- 
censed to  provide  adoption  placement 
services  as  well  as  maternity  residen- 
tial services.  Adolescent  family  life 
projects  are  currently  testing  new  ap- 
proaches to  see  how  adoption  can  be 
better  presented  to  and  understood  by 
adolescents  and  their  families.  Re- 
search is  also  being  conducted  to  as- 
certain the  current  attitudes  about 
adoption  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
requirements  for  successful  adoption 
planning  by  young  parents.  Today  we 
will  hear  about  the  results  of  one  re- 
search project  on  adoption  that  is 
funded  by  the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Act. 

Through  the  adoption  emphasis,  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  is  provid- 
ing demonstration  projects  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  better  techniques  for 
counseling.  Teenage  parenthood  is  not 
the  only,  nor  necessarily  always  the 
best  alternative  to  teenage  abortion. 
By  providing  funds  for  projects  devel- 
oping adoption  counseling  services,  we 
are  giving  renewed  support  to  another 
option  that  can  provide  positive  out- 
comes for  both  the  adolescent  parents 
and  the  baby.  Adoption  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  many  waiting  cou- 
ples to  become  loving  adoptive  par- 
ents. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  is 
one  Federal  Government  program 
that  acknowledges  the  need  for  sup- 
portive services  to  pregnant  adoles- 
cents as  an  alternative  to  abortion.  To 
that  end,  the  act  specifically  restricts 
the  activities  of  the  demonstration 
projects  by  prohibiting  abortion  coun- 
seling, referral  to  abortion  clinics,  or 
payment  for  abortions.  If  both  the  ad- 
olescent and  her  parents  request  infor- 
mation about  abortion,  however,  a  re- 
ferral for  abortion  counseling  can  be 
provided. 

Through  the  demonstration  ap- 
proach, the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Act  is  assisting  in  the  development  of 
workable  and  effective  programs  for 
adolescents  and  their  families  who 
might  otherwise  turn  to  an  abortion 
when  faced  with  an  unintended  preg- 
nancy. That  aspect  is  a  very  important 
factor  for  many  who  support  the  ado- 
lescent family  life  program,  both  here 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  local  com- 
munities where  the  demonstration 
projects  are  located.  The  act  provides 
an  alternative  approach  to  demon- 
strate to  adolescents  and  their  parents 
that  options  other  than  abortion  do 
exist  in  their  communities.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  demonstration 
effort  is  worthwhile  and  that  it  is  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  current  Fed- 
eral repertory  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  programs  to  pregnant  adoles- 
cents. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  is 
not  a  large  Federal  program.  It  is  pur- 


posefully a  small  demonstration  ap- 
proach. There  are  currently  59  demon- 
stration projects,  18  research  projects, 
and  a  technical  assistance  project  op- 
erating in  39  States,  Guam,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  utilizing  $15  mil- 
lion in  adolescent  family  life  funds. 

Each  of  the  demonstration  projects 
is  required  to  develop  an  evaluation 
process  so  that  its  program  can  be 
tested  and  those  programs  showTi  to 
be  effective  can  be  replicated  in  other 
communities.  The  projects  can  receive 
Federal  funds  only  for  a  maximum  of 
5  years.  The  majority  of  the  projects 
are  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  their 
program.  When  the  1984  grant  awards 
are  made,  by  September  30,  1984, 
there  will  be  several  new  projects  initi- 
ated. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  have  the  final 
results  or  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
grams. The  evaluation  process  is  just 
getting  started.  In  order  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  law's  successes  to  date, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Family  and 
Human  Services  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  April  24  and  April  26. 

The  hearings  provided  interested 
grantees  and  organizations  with  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  percep- 
tions of  the  need  for  adolescent  sexu- 
ality and  pregnancy  programs  in  their 
communities.  The  record  provides 
strong  evidence  that  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act,  which  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  should  be  reauthor- 
ized. 

During  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
administration  officials  and  grantee 
representatives  from  across  the  coun- 
try discussed  their  involvement  with 
the  demonstration  and  research 
projects.  Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr., 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  made  it  clear  that  the  De- 
partment is  committed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Adolescent  Family  Life 
Act's  alternative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  teenage  sexuality  and  preg- 
nancy. Mrs.  Marjory  Mecklenburg,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  I*ro- 
grams,  enthusiastically  described  her 
work  with  grantees  to  establish 
projects  that  can  provide  services  to 
teenagers  in  accordance  with  the  act's 
requirements  and  restrictions.  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  President  and 
the  Department  in  the  effort  to  find 
ways  of  providing  sex  education  and 
services  to  pregnant  teenagers 
through  a  family-centered  approach. 

The  grantee  representatives  who  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  empha- 
sized their  willingness  fully  to  develop 
their  projects  so  that  the  alternative 
methods  of  providing  services  to  ado- 
lescents can  be  tested  and  evaluated 
during  an  adequate  period. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  two 
young  program  participants,  both  of 
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whom  received  care  services  through- 
out pregnancy  and  delivery,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Adolescent  Family 
Life  Act  is  providing  services  that  can 
help  to  change  the  normally  devastat- 
ing condition  of  teenage  pregnancy 
into  a  positive  and  healthy  outcome 
for  both  the  teenage  mother  and  the 
baby. 

The  witnesses  representing  the  pre- 
vention projects  asserted  that  many 
teenagers  want  to  learn  how  to  say  no 
to  premarital  sexual  relations.  Prelimi- 
nary results  show  that  the  program 
participants  are  exhibiting  a  less  pro- 
miscuous attitude  toward  premarital 
sexual  relations  and  a  more  mature 
understanding  of  the  joys  and  respon- 
sibilities of  family  life. 

Two  recipients  of  research  grants 
discussed  the  need  for  improved  data 
on  the  causes,  consequences,  and  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  teenage  sexual  relations, 
pregnancy,  and  parenthood.  One  re- 
searcher reviewed  his  findings  on  the 
attitudes  of  pregnancy  counselors 
about  the  adoption  option.  Another 
researcher  discussed  the  use  of  serv- 
ices in  the  community  by  pregnant 
adolescents  and  adolescent  parents 
and  the  need  to  improve  the  access  to 
comprehensive  services  for  pregnant 
adolescents. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the 
people  most  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  adolescent 
family  life  projects  are  encouraged  by 
the  results,  even  though  the  projects 
are  relatively  new  and  have  just  begun 
to  set  up  their  evaluation  systems. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  a  broad  and  di- 
verse group  of  national  and  communi- 
ty organizations  active  in  fields  related 
to  the  goals  of  the  adolescent  Family 
Life  Act  which  are  interested  in  the 
intent  of  the  Act  and  in  its  practical 
application.  Many  of  the  organizations 
endorsed  the  bill  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed in  1981,  and  all  of  them  urged 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act  for  3  more  years. 

The  need  for  the  continuation  of  the 
demonstration  projects  established  by 
the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  has 
been  clearly  established.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  reauthorization 
bill  in  order  to  allow  this  alternative 
approach  to  the  reduction  of  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  to  be  tested  fully. 

I  look  forward  to  a  strong,  bipartisan 
effort  of  my  colleagues  to  report  the 
bill  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee,* 
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special  supplemental  food  program 
and  other  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture.   Nutrition  and 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Jepsen,    Mr.    BoscHwiTZ,    Mrs. 

Hawkins,     Mr.     Durenberger, 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 

Heinz): 

S.  2617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child 

Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  the  National 

School  Ltinch  Act  to  reauthorize  the 


Forestry. 

CHILD  NUTRITION  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
and  my  colleagues,  Senators  Jepsen, 
BoscHwiTZ.  Hawkins.  Durenberger, 
BoREN,  Cohen,  and  Heinz  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
child  nutrition  programs  that  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  These  in- 
clude the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren—usually referred  to  as  WIC— the 
commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram, nutrition  education,  and  train- 
ing (NET).  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  the  authority  to  purchase 
commodities  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Under  this  legislation,  all  pro- 
grams would  be  reauthorized  for  4 
years— through  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  and 
child  care  food  programs  are  entitle- 
ments, but  we  traditionally  evaluate 
them  along  with  the  others,  as  we  go 
through  the  hearing  and  markup  proc- 
ess. 

CHANGES  IN  WIC  PROGRAM 

Most  of  this  legislation  consists  of 
changes  to  improve  the  WIC  program. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  in  6  years  to  address  this  program 
in  any  comprehensive  fashion,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  these  proposed 
changes  will  further  strengthen  what 
is  already  a  very  effective  Federal  nu- 
trition program.  The  authorized  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  4  year  reauthoriza- 
tion are  based  on  CBO  estimates  and 
baselines,  and  they  are  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  current  level  of  serv- 
ices—3  million  women,  infants,  and 
children. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

The  other  reauthorization  provisions 
are  fairly  straightforward  and  merely 
extend  expiring  programs.  However, 
this  legislation  would  raise  the  author- 
ization level  for  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training  program  for  $5  mil- 
lion to  $10  million,  because  1  believe 
that  nutrition  education  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  of  our  food  assist- 
ance efforts  lie.  This  net  provision 
would  permit  the  additional  $5  million 
to  be  used  for  efforts  to  provide  nutri- 
tion education  to  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. This  would  seem  to  be  a  good  in- 
vestment for  our  Federal  food  assist- 
ance efforts. 

The  only  other  significant  provision 
relates  to  the  .school  lunch  program. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  universal  school 
lunch  program,  evaluating  potential 
options  for  a  self-financing  structure. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has  wit- 
nessed  the   growth   of   this   program 


EFFECT  OF  SPENDING  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  President,  during  the  budget 
process  of  1981  the  Congress  made 
some  serious  attempts  to  take  a  look 
at  social  programs  and  slow  their 
growth  in  a  bipartisan  effort.  At  this 
time  about  $1.3  billion  in  spending  re- 
ductions were  achieved  in  various 
child  nutrition  programs. 

As  one  who  played  a  lead  role  in  de- 
signing budget-cutting  propo-sals  for 
child  nutrition  programs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  could  achieve  savings 
without  imposing  harm  on  low-income 
Americans.  I  believe  that  what  was  ac- 
complished was  more  effectively  tar- 
geted available  program  benefits  to 
the  mo.st  needy  children.  Some  pro- 
gram directors  will  actually  admit  that 
the  changes  we  made  really  strength- 
ened the  administration  of  their  pro- 
grams and  made  them  better,  more  ac- 
countable, and  more  responsive  to  the 
real  nutritional  needs  of  children. 

At  this  time  I  remain  unconvinced 
that  we  should  retreat  from  our  previ- 
ous efforts  to  impose  .spending  re- 
straints on  Federal  social  programs,  in- 
cluding child  nutrition.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  mention  that  this  budget- 
cutting  trend  began  in  1980  under  the 
last  administration  when  savings  in 
the  $500  million  range  were  enacted. 
Unless  any  real  harm  can  be  demon- 
strated to  have  been  caused  by  con- 
gressional action  as  a  result  of  our  ef- 
forts. I  believe  we  should  not  begin  to 
undo  what  we  have  so  carefully 
achieved  in  past  years.  Above  all,  we 
should  make  certain  that  our  prior- 
ities are  well-directed. 

CHILDREN'S  ACCESS  TO  GOOD  NUTRITION 

Today,  there  is  a  wide  array  of  child 
nutrition  programs  serving  children  of 
all  ages— infants  to  high  school  age 
kids.  All  American  children  have 
access  to  good  nutrition  through  these 
various  programs,  but  a  recurrent 
issue  continues  to  be  who  should  pay 
for  these  benefits.  In  the  school  lunch, 
breakfast  and  child  care  food  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  subsidize  meals  for  children 
from  families  of  every  income  level, 
but  it  only  provides  free  meals  to 
those  who  meet  the  low-income  eligi- 
bility criteria  of  130  percent  of  pover- 
ty. The  children  of  near-poor  families 
must  contribute  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  meals  in  the  .school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs,  and  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  more  participate  in 
the  so-called  paid  category. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  from  the  Nu- 
trition Subcommittee  hearing  on  the 
child  nutrition  programs  from  March 
12.  1984  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Bob  Dole 
reauthorization  process 

Every  four  years,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  child  nutrition  programs  in 
their  entirety,  even  though  we  are  techni- 
cally engaged  in  the  process  of  reauthoriz- 
ing only  the  nonentitlement  programs, 
which  are  WIC,  the  summer  food  service 
program,  nutrition  education  and  training. 
State  administrative  expenses,  and  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  commodities. 

We  made  a  lot  of  program  changes  in  the 
school  lunch,  school  breakfast,  child  care 
and  the  summer  food  programs  back  during 
the  reconciliation  process  of  1981.  just  a 
year  after  the  programs  were  reauthorized 
the  last  time.  After  a  period  of  program  sta- 
bility, we  can  now  look  back  to  see  how 
these  changes  have  affected  the  programs 
in  question.  I  am  aware  of  two  bills  current- 
ly pending  before  the  Congress  and  this 
committee— S.  1913.  the  Huddleston-Coch- 
ran  bill,  and  its  counterpart,  H.R.  4091.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  way  in  which 
benefits  are  targetted  under  both  of  these 
bills.  I  think  they  should  receive  a  fair  hear- 
ing. We  are  now  at  a  time  in  our  Nations 
history  when  we  must  be  certain  that  nutri- 
tion program  funds  are  being  targetted  ef- 
fectively to  low-income  children.  As  the 
CBO  evaluations  reveal,  both  of  these  legis- 
lative initiatives  would  direct  over  70  per- 
cent of  their  benefits  to  children  from  fami- 
lies above  130  percent  of  poverty,  which  de- 
fines low-income  eligibility  for  both  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs. 

SUPPORT  OF  CHILD  NUTRITION 

As  everyone  here  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
child  nutrition  programs.  Nothing  has 
changed  my  commitment  to  these  programs 
or  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  maintain  its  leadership  role  in  the 
nutrition  program  area.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can't  be  expected  to  do  ev- 
erything. 

In  recent  years.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  a  tendency  for  people  to  consider 
these  programs  in  terms  of  Federal  spend- 
ing instead  of  the  children  served.  I  would 
like  to  address  this  concern. 

In  1970.  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  just  over  $700  million  on  all  child 
nutrition  programs.  By  1980,  this  amount 
had  grown  to  approximately  $4.4  billion, 
and  would  have  exceeded  $5  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1982  had  it  not  been  for  reconciliation. 
Based  strictly  on  budgetary  considerations, 
some  might  say.  and  have  said,  that  this 
over  500%  increase  in  Federal  child  nutri- 
tion funding  is  not  justified.  Others,  whose 
considerations  are  limited  to  program  oper- 
ations and  activities,  have  said  that  the  $1.3 
billion  that  Congress  cut  from  the  1982 
child  nutrition  program  is  equally  unjustifi- 
able. I  would  like  to  address  both  of  these 
contentions,  because  I  think  they  are  equal- 
ly false.  They  are  false  because  they  over- 
look the  important  issue  of  how  changed 
funding  has  affected  the  children  served. 
low-income  targetting 

For  those  who  limit  concerns  to  budget 
numbers,  I  would  point  out  that  in  1970 
very  little  of  child  nutrition  expenditures 
(about  20%)  were  directed  toward  low- 
income  children.  Only  4.6  million  out  of  the 
22.4  million  children  in  the  school  lunch 
program  were  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  meals. 


Additionally,  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, which  was  better  targetted  to  low- 
income  children,  had  just  begun,  and  served 
only  450.000  children.  Finally,  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, which  many  regard  as  the  best  need- 
based  of  all  child  nutrition  programs,  had 
not  yet  been  created.  In  contrast,  by  1980. 
Federal  expenditures  for  children  in  low- 
income  families  represented  60%  of  all  fed- 
eral child  nutrition  program  expenditures. 
The  school  lunch  program  sened  a  total  of 
26.6  million  children  in  1980,  or  4.2  million 
more  children  than  in  1970.  However,  all  of 
this  growth  and  more  was  in  the  free  and  re- 
duced price  programs,  which  increased  by 
7.3  million  children  (to  11.9  million),  while 
participation  in  the  regular,  non-income 
tested  portion  of  the  program  dropped  from 
17.8  million  to  14.7  million.  For  the  break- 
fast program,  participation  grew  from  a 
total  of  450,000  in  1970  to  3.6  million  in 
1980.  And  85%  of  these  children  were  from 
low-income  families. 

Finally,  the  WIC  program,  which  had  not 
existed  in  1970.  was  serving  an  average  of 
nearly  2  million  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren in  1980.  and  funding  for  this  program 
alone  represented  16%  of  all  child  nutrition 
program  expenditures. 

I  recite  these  statistics  for  those  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  dollar  figures  because 
I  think  it  is  important  for  them  to  under- 
stand the  human  consequences  of  child  nu- 
trition expenditure  growth.  The  dollar 
growth  in  funding  for  these  programs,  when 
viewed  from  the  context  of  participation  is 
not  as  haphazard  as  a  graph  only  showing 
dollars  might  suggest.  Yes.  funding  grew 
considerably  between  1970  and  1980.  but 
with  it  came  a  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
low-income  children,  a  commitment  which 
costs  more  than  just  providing  a  minimal 
subsidy  and  letting  childen  pay  the  differ- 
ence, or  go  hungry.  In  the  late  sixties  and 
early  .seventies,  the  Federal  Government 
embarked  on  a  non-partisan  effort  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  our  children,  particu- 
larly our  needy  children.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  commitment  we  have  provided  the 
best  nutrition  programs  for  children  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not  perfect  per- 
haps, but  unequivocally  the  best.  Even  more 
importantly,  our  special  concern  for  needy 
children  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  data 
showing  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  children  participating  in 
these  programs,  and  the  proportion  of  ex- 
penditures committed  to  their  needs.  We 
chose  to  give  more,  not  because  more  is  nec- 
essarily better,  but  because  more  is  neces- 
-sary  where  there  is  greater  need. 

EFFECT  OF  RECONCILIATION 

Now-  let  me  turn  to  what  happended  to 
child  nutrition  programs  after  1980  when 
Congress  enacted  reconciliation  legislation 
that  reduced  program  funding.  Compared  to 
1980,  when  Federal  expenditures  for  child 
nutrition  were  $4.4  billion.  60%  of  which 
went  to  low-income  children.  1983  expendi- 
tures were  $4.7  billion.  And  even  more  im- 
portantly, nearly  $3.7  billion  of  this  amount, 
or  78%  of  these  funds  were  expended  for 
low-income  children. 

In  1980,  it  is  true  that  there  were  26.6  mil- 
lion children  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  compared  to  23.1  million  in 
1983.  However,  all  of  this  3.5  million  differ- 
ence is  in  the  paid  category  where  participa- 
tion is  down  from  14.7  million  to  11.2  mil- 
lion. The  same  total  number  of  children 
participated  in  the  free  and  reduced  price 
segment  of  the  program  in  1980  as  in  1983— 
that  is  11.9  million.  However,  the  distribu- 
tion is  slightly  different  with  reduced  price 


participation  going  down  from  1.9  million  to 
1.6  million,  while  free  participation  went  up 
from  10  million  to  10.3  million. 

WIC  PROGRAM 

For  the  WIC  program.  Federal  expendi- 
tures grew  to  approximately  $116  billion  in 
1983  and  represented  25%  of  all  child  nutri- 
tion program  funds.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$390  million  over  the  FY80  funding  level  for 
this  program  and  compares  to  16%  of  child 
nutrition  program  funding  in  1980.  More  im- 
portantly, average  WIC  participation  in 
FY1983  was  approximately  2.6  million,  com- 
pared to  1980  when  average  participation 
was  just  under  2  million. 

facts  BEHIND  STATISTICS 

I  am  pointing  out  these  statistics  for  those 
who  continue  to  allege  that  the  child  nutri- 
tion budget  cuts  of  1981  were  too  large,  and 
harmed  an  inordinate  number  of  low- 
income  children— an  allegation  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unjustified.  It  is  unjustified  be- 
cause it  looks  only  to  dollar  terms  and  not 
to  the  human  reality— the  children  being 
served,  and  their  need.  The  data  indicates 
that  low-income  children  continue  to  be 
served  in  significant  numbers  and  that  a 
growing  proportion  of  expenditures  are 
being  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need.  It 
also  appears  that  greater  numbers  of  chil- 
dren with  very  low  income  levels  are  partici- 
pating in  the  programs  than  in  the  past. 
This  sounds  to  me  like  appropriate  target- 
ing, and  I  find  it  hard  to  see  the  danger  in 
it. 

In  this  difficult  time.  I  believe  that  those 
of  us  involved  in  the.  delicate  balancing  act 
of  allocating  limited  Federal  resources 
should  look  carefully  at  (he  human  factor 
instead  of  dollars.  I  believe  that  if  we  do.  we 
will  find  that  our  current  commitment  to 
child  nutrition  programs  is  justified  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  either  cut  more 
child  nutrition  funds,  or  restore  them. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  plans  to  begin  the  markup 
process  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  tomorrow. 
There  are  many  worthwhile  proposals 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Sub- 
committee I  have  a  great  interest  in 
what  we  do  with  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  This  legislation  is  being  in- 
troduced in  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
neutral,  responsible  approach  to  vari- 
ous programs  during  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summa- 
ry along  with  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Child  Nutrition 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1984  ". 
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TITLE  I-SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 

POOD  PROGRAM 

COSTS  FOR  NUTRITION  SERVICES  AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(b)(l)>  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3).  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3),  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)  Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration' means  costs  that  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  costs  for  certification 
of  eligibility  of  persons  for  participation  in 
the  program  (including  centrifuges,  measur- 
ing boards,  spectrophotometers,  and  scales 
used  for  such  certification),  food  delivery, 
monitoring,  nutrition  education,  outreach, 
start-up  costs,  and  general  administration 
applicable  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section  (such  as  the  cost  of 
staff,  warehouse  facilities,  transportation, 
insurance,  developing  and  printing  food  in- 
struments, and  adminstration  of  State  and 
local  agency  offices).  ". 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'administrative  funds" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(f)(1)(A).  (f)(1)(D).  (f)(ll).  (h)(2).  (h)(3). 
and  (h)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■funds  for  nutrition  services  and  adminis- 
tration": aind 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  costs" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (h)(1) 
and   (h)(3)   and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof 

'costs  for  nutrition  services  and  administra- 
tion". 

DISTRIBimON  OF  FOODS  FOR  THE  INITIAL 
MONTH 

Sec  102.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(c))  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  a  person  is  certified  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  initial  month  or  other  initial 
period  for  which  supplemental  foods  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  person,  the  amount  of  sup- 
plemental foods  distributed  to  such  person 
for  such  initial  month  or  other  initial  period 
shall  be  reduced  accordingly.". 

PREGNANT  WOMEN  UNDER  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS 

Sec  103.  Section  17(d)(2)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(d)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Por  the 
purpose  of  such  standards,  a  pregnant 
woman  shall  be  considered  two  individ- 
uals. ". 

PARTICIPATION  REPORT 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  17(d)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  report  bienni- 
ally to  the  Congress  on  the  income  and  nu- 
tritional risk  characteristics  of  participants 
in  the  program  and  such  other  matters  re- 
lating to  participation  in  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  not  require  a  State  agency  to 
report  any  information  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  other  provisions 
of  this  section .". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  17(g)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "preparing 
the  report  required  under  subsection 
(d)(4)."  after  "benefits.  ". 


PLAN  OF  OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  105.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17(f)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(1)(A)  Each  State  agency  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  date  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  a  plan  of  operation 
and  administration  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year,  a 
State  agency  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  plan  submitted  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

"(C)  The  plan  shall  include— 
"(i)  a   description  of  the  State  agency's 
food  delivery  system,  to  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary: 

"(ii)  a  description  of  how  the  State  agency 
plans  to  coordinate  operations  under  the 
program  with  special  counseling  services 
such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  the  expanded 
food  and  nutrition  education  program,  im- 
munization programs,  prenatal  care,  well- 
child  care,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  counsel- 
ing, and  child  abuse  counseling,  and  with 
the  food  stamp  program: 

"(iii)  plans  to  provide  program  benefits 
and  nutrition  education  under  this  section 
to  eligible  migrants  and  Indians;  and 

"(iv)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  State 
agency  to  submit  only  those  parts  of  a  plan 
which  differ  from  plans  submitted  for  previ- 
ous fiscal  years. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
plan  that  permits  a  person  to  participate  si- 
multaneously in  both  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  section  and  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  authorized 
under  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note).  ". 

PUBLIC  COMMENT 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  17(f)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  A  State  agency  shall  establish  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  members  of  the  general 
public  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  development  of  the  State 
agency  plan.". 

NOTIFICATION  PERIOD 

Sec.  107.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
17(f)(7)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1786(f)(7))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty". 

AVAILABILITY  OF  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

Sec  108.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  17(f)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f)(8))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  The  State  agency  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  participating  local  agencies,  dis- 
tribute information  on  the  availability  of 
program  benefits  (including  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  participation  and  the  location  of 
local  agencies  operating  the  program)  to  of- 
fices and  organizations  that  deal  with  signif- 
icant numbers  of  potentially  eligible  persons 
(including  health  and  medical  organizations, 
hospitals  and  clinics,  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment offices,  social  service  agencies,  farm- 
worker organizations.  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zations, and  religious  and  community  orga- 
nizations in  low  income  areas)."'. 

COORDINATION  WITH  CHILD  CARE  FOOD 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  109.  Section  17(f)(13)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(f)(13)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren who  receive  food  under  the  program 
authorized  under  this  section  and  the  child 
care  food  program  authorized  under  section 
17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1766).  such  authority  shall  assure 
that  supplemental  foods  served  under  this 
section  complement  the  foods  served  under 
the  child  care  food  program."". 

REPAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BENEFITS  BY 
RECIPIENTS 

Sec  110.  Section  17(f)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(f))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  If  a  State  agency  determines  that  a 
member  of  a  family  has  received  benefits 
under  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  result  of  fraud  or  intentional 
misrepresentation  by  a  member  of  such 
family,  the  State  agency  shall  seek  to  recov- 
er from  such  family,  in  cash,  an  amount 
which  the  State  agency  determines  is  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  benefits  issued  to  such 
member  as  the  result  of  such  fraud  or  mis- 
representation, unless  the  State  agency  de- 
termines that  the  recovery  of  such  benefits 
would  not  be  cost  effective.'". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  Ul.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

and  $1,126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,360,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$1,470,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  $1,525,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  $1,670,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988". 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■1988"":  and 

(2)  by  striking  our  "1984"  in  subsection 
(h)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

IMPROVING  STATE  AGENCY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec  112.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1786(g))  (as  amended  by  section 
104(b)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"providing  technical  assistance  to  improve 
State  agency  administrative  systems,"  after 
""subsection  (d)(4)."". 

PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

Sec  113.  Section  17(h)(1)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(h)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  limit  any  such  documentation  required 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  a  minimum 
level.". 

EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  114  (a)  Section  17(i)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(1))  is 
amended— 

il)  by  inserting  "  (1)"'  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  2  percent  of  any 
State"s  allocation  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion for  supplemental  foods  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  expended  by  such  State  for  ex- 
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penses  incurred  under  this  section  for  sup- 
plemental foods  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  sums 
were  appropriated."". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  appropriations  made 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

REPORT  OF  MIGRANT  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  115.  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  use.  1786)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (j);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (k)  and  (1) 
as  subsections  (j)  and  (k),  respectively. 

TITLE  II-OTHER  CHILD  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  201.  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  P»rotection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "two  years"  in  clause 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  years": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  clause 
(3): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause:  "(2)  shall  permit  local  agen- 
cies administering  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  to  provide  supplemen- 
tal commodities  to  low-income  elderly  per- 
sons under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
except  that  such  agencies  may  not  termi- 
nate or  reduce  the  amount  of  commodity  as- 
sistance provided  to  women,  infants,  and 
children  in  order  to  provide  such  assistance 
to  low-income  elderly  persons,"":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""1985"  in  clause  (3)  (as 
so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1988". 

SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  202.  Section  13(p)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(p))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1988"". 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Sec  203.  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1984""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988"". 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec  204.  Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776(1))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1984""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    1988". 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Sec  205.  Section  19(j)(2)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(j)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1984"" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1988":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$5,000,000""  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$10,000,000"". 

STUDY  OF  A  UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  consider— 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  making  the  school 
lunch  program  established  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq. )  a  universal  program  for  all  children  in 
the  United  States:  and 

(2)  various  methods  of  operating  a  self-fi- 
nancing school  lunch  program  under  such 
Act  for  all  children,  including  reserving  a 
separate  source  of  revenue  for  any  such  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
containing  the  results  of  the  study  required 


by  subsection  (a)  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  any  recommendations  or  proposals  for 
legislation,  no  later  than  January  1,  1987. 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  III-TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Sec  301.  (a)(1)  Clause  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  section  17(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(2)  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (7 
U.S.C  1771  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  section 
115  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Health,    Education,    and    Welfare""    each 

place  it  appears  in  section  4(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1773(a)),  subsections  (b)(6),  (b)(13),  (e)(2), 
(j)(l),  and  (j)(2)  of  section  17  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  and  subsections  (d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  of 
section  19  (42  U.S.C.  1788)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    "Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)  Section  19(j)(3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(  j)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Education". 

(b)  Section  22  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769c)  (as  added  by 
section  9  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (92  Stat.  3623))  is  redesignat- 
ed as  section  23  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

(c)  Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788)  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)(3)  and  section  204  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sub.section  (j)  as 
subsection  (i). 

TITLE  IV-EFFECTIVE  DATES 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  401.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
111(c).  114(b).  and  206(c)  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  October  1.  1984. 

Summary  of  Title  I— Provisions  Relating 
TO  THE  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram FOR  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC) 

Section  101.  Redefining  administrative 
costs:  Section  101  changes  the  term  "admin- 
istrative costs"  to  "costs  for  nutrition  serv- 
ices and  administration  "  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  costs  for  nutrition  assessments 
and  nutrition  education  are  included  in  this 
cost  category.  The  new  term  provides  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

Section  102.  Initial  month"s  benefits:  This 
section  requires  that  when  WIC  benefits  are 
issued  to  a  participant  for  only  a  part  of  a 
month  (because  the  participant  has  applied 
after  the  beginning  of  the  month),  the 
monthly  WIC  food  package  must  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

Section  103.  Pregnant  women:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  a  pregnant  woman  shall 
be  counted  as  two  individuals  (in  order  to 
count  both  the  unborn  child  and  the 
mother)  when  it  is  determined  whether  her 
family  meets  the  WIC  income  limits  for  its 
family  size.  This  provision  affects  income 
determinations  only  and  does  not  affect  the 
quantitites  of  supplemental  foods  distribut- 
ed to  pregnant  women. 

Section  104.  Participation  report:  The  Sec- 
retary w-ould  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Congress  every  other  year  on  the  income 
and  nutritional  risk  characteristics  of  WIC 
participants.  The  Secretary  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  some  of  the  $3  million  current- 


ly reserved  for  evaluations  and  pilot 
projects  in  order  to  collect  the  data  and  pro- 
vide the  report. 

Section  105.  State  plan:  This  section  sim- 
plifies and  streamlines  the  state  plans  by 
eliminating  9  of  the  12  current  statutory  re- 
quirements for  what  must  be  included  in 
the  plan. 

Section  106.  Public  comment:  This  section 
repeals  the  statutory  requirement  that 
states  must  hold  a  public  hearing  each  year 
to  secure  public  comment  on  the  state  plan 
and  state  WIC  operations.  Instead,  states 
would  simply  be  required  to  have  some  pro- 
cedure, of  their  own  choosing,  to  obtain 
public  comment. 

Section  107.  Notification  period:  Current- 
ly, states  are  required  to  provide  supplemen- 
tal foods  to  eligible  applicants  within  20 
days  of  application.  This  section  lengthens 
the  timeframe  to  30  days.  However,  the  re- 
quirement that  persons  at  particularly  high 
risk  (e.g..  pregnant  women  suffering  from 
nutritional  deficiences)  be  processed  more 
quickly  would  be  retained. 

Section  108.  Availability  of  program  bene- 
fits: The  requirement  that  state  and  local 
agencies  publicize  the  availability  of  WIC 
and  publicly  announce  WIC  eligibility  crite- 
ria at  least  once  a  year  would  be  repealed. 
However,  the  requirement  that  eligibility  in- 
formation be  provided  to  hospitals,  health 
clinics,  medical  organizations,  social  .service 
agencies,  etc.  would  be  retained— in  order 
that  these  agencies  refer  high-risk  persons 
to  WIC. 

Section  109.  Coordination  with  child  care 
food  program:  This  section  requires  that 
when  children  certified  for  WIC  receive 
meals  through  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, the  WIC  medical  professional  who 
prescribes  the  WIC  food  packages  shall 
tailor  the  food  package  accordingly. 

Section  110.  Recovery  of  excess  benefits: 
This  section  requires  that  when  a  WIC  par- 
ticipant improperly  receives  benefits  due  to 
fraud  or  intentional  misrepresentation,  the 
stale  agency  must  seek  repayment  in  cash 
from  the  participant,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  cost  of  pursuing  recovery  would 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  collected. 

Section  111.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: Section  111  reauthorizes  the  WIC  pro- 
gram for  four  years  at  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  current  services  level.  These 
levels— $1.47  billion  in  FY  1985,  $1,525  bil- 
lion in  FY  1986,  $1.6  billion  in  FY  1987  and 
$1.67  billion  in  FY  1988— would  allow- 
enough  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  hold 
WIC  caseloads  at  current  levels  for  the  next 
four  years  with  neither  growth  nor  reduc- 
tions in  participation. 

Section  112.  Improving  state  administra- 
tive systems:  This  allows  the  Secretary  the 
flexibility  to  use  a  portion  of  the  $3  million 
now"  reserved  for  evaluations  and  pilot 
projects  for  technical  assistance  contracts  to 
improve  state  computer  systems  and  other 
state  administrative  systems.  Continued  en- 
hancement of  program  integrity  requires 
upgraded  computer  systems,  and  this  provi- 
sion enables  the  Secretary  to  utilize  a 
modest  amount  of  funds  in  this  area  if  he 
finds  this  to  be  useful. 

Section  113.  Paperwork  reduction:  This 
section  directs  USDA  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  paperwork  that  states  are  required  to 
complete  in  order  to  satisfy  USDA  that  at 
least  v«  of  WIC  administrative  funds  are 
used  for  nutrition  education.  It  is  intended 
that  USDA  would  reduce  the  current  paper- 
work requirements  in  this  area. 

Section  114.  Expenditure  of  funds:  This 
section  allows  up  to  2  percent  of  a  state's 
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WIC  food  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  used 
for  WIC  expenses  incurred  in  the  state  in 
the  prior  fiscal  year.  This  provision,  recom- 
mended by  the  National  WIC  Directors'  As- 
sociation, is  designed  to  enable  states  to  uti- 
lize their  WIC  grants  more  fully  and  to  im- 
prove their  program  management  in  the 
final  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Section  115.  Report  on  migrant  participa- 
tion: This  deletes  a  statutory  requirement 
for  an  annual  USDA  report  on  migrant  par- 
ticipation in  the  WIC  program. 

Title  II— Other  Child  Notbition 
Programs 

Commodity  supplemental  food  program: 
Section  201  reauthorizes  the  program  for 
four  years:  permits  local  agencies  adminis- 
tering this  program  to  provide  supplemental 
commodities  to  low-income  elderly  persons 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  provided 
these  efforts  do  not  interfere  with  commodi- 
ty assistance  to  low-income  women,  infants, 
and  children;  extends  pilot  projects  in  De- 
troit, New  Orleans,  etc. 

Summer  food  senice  program  for  children: 
Section  202  reauthorizes  the  program  for 
four  years;  maintains  current  law  (during 
reconciliation  in  1981.  changes  made  elimi- 
nated just  about  all  fraud  and  abuse  that 
had  been  previously  reported). 

Commodity  distribution  program:  Section 
203  extends  the  authority  to  purchase  com- 
modities for  the  School  Lunch  Program  for 
four  years. 

State  administrative  expenses:  Section  205 
extends  the  program  for  four  years. 

Nutrition  education  and  training:  Section 
205  reauthorizes  the  NET  program  for  four 
more  years,  raising  the  authorization  ceiling 
from  $5  million  to  $10  million,  and  allowing 
this  additional  $10  million  to  be  spent  to 
provide  nutrition  education  to  food  stamp 
recipients. 

Universal  school  lunch  program  study: 
Section  206  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  conduct  a  study  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  a  universal  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  well  as  various  methods  of  operat- 
ing a  self-financing  program  through  vari- 
ous revenue  options;  report  is  to  be  submit- 
ted January  1.  1987. 

Title  III— Technical  corrections. 

Title  IV— Effective  dates.* 

By   Mr.    DANFORTH   (for   him- 
self,     Mr.      Lautenberg.      Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of 
international  trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions products,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TELECOMMUNICMIONS  TR.^DE  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  5,  1983.  a  decision  was  made 
that  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  on  U.S.  trade  of  any  other  in 
recent  decades.  The  decision  was  not 
made  by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress—in fact,  its  impact  on  American 
trade  was  hardly  considered  by  those 
involved  in  this  and  other  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  final  outcome. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
introducing  legislation  to  address  the 
trade  impact  of  that  decision  and  to 
open  major  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  decision— the  final  step  before 
the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System— came 


about  after  years  of  thought,  litigation 
and  legislation  focused  on  domestic 
considerations  of  competition  and  de- 
regulation. Yet,  this  domestic  policy 
decision  will  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  the  U.S.  position  in  world  markets. 

In  fact,  the  restructuring  of  the  U.S. 
telecommunications  market  is  a  trade 
disaster  in  the  making: 

In  trade  terms,  AT&T  divestiture  is 
nothing  less  than  the  unilateral  give- 
away of  the  U.S.  market  to  foreign 
suppliers.  Moreover,  since  most  for- 
eign markets  are  effectively  closed  to 
U.S.  telecommunications  exports,  di- 
vestiture also  represents  a  giveaway  of 
the  only  leverage  that  might  ever  be 
used  by  our  trade  negotiators  to  gain 
access  to  those  markets. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
capitalize  on  the  restructuring  of  the 
U.S.  market  to  promote  negotiations 
that  will  achieve  an  open  world  trad- 
ing system  in  telecommunications. 

The  Telecommunications  Trade  Act 
provides  such  a  framework  for  negoti- 
ations. In  a  manner  fully  consistent 
with  U.S.  trade  obligations  under  the 
GATT,  it  offers  U.S.  trade  negotiators 
the  mandate,  authority,  and  leverage 
to  gain  access  for  U.S.  exports  of  tele- 
communications equipment  and  serv- 
ices comparable  to  that  provided  by 
the  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  telecom- 
munications market. 

BACKGROUND 

Observed  in  a  vacuum,  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  American  telecommuni- 
cations system  may  be  a  good  idea, 
where  increased  competition  among 
domestic  providers  of  equipment  and 
services  may  ultimately  benefit  the 
system's  users. 

But  in  this  interdependent  world,  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  decisions  in  a 
vacuum.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  trade 
be  the  stepchild  of  domestic  policy  de- 
cisions—particularly if  we  consider  the 
tremendous  impact  trade  has  on  the 
U.S.  economy,  our  employment,  and 
our  competitiveness. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  forward-looking 
trade  policy,  a  job-creating  trade 
policy,  we  must  pay  special  attention 
to  those  sectors  with  the  greatest 
promise  for  growth  and  employment- 
be  it  direct  or  indirect. 

Taken  in  this  context,  the  decision 
to  restructure  the  U.S.  telecommunica- 
tions market  is  devastating.  In  trade 
terms,  divestiture  represents  the  uni- 
lateral dismantling  of  a  major  nontar- 
iff  barrier  to  imports  through  elimina- 
tion of  AT&T's  vertical  integration  re- 
lationship between  the  manufacturer 
of  equipment  and  the  provision  of 
service.  That  a  number  of  American 
equipment  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  breaking  of 
this  link  is  clearly  a  healthy  event. 
That  this  will  also  lay  bare  the  U.S. 
market  to  many  billions  of  dollars  in 
new  sales  by  foreign  manufacturers— 
without  any  corresponding  improve- 
ment   in    market    access   for    U.S.    ex- 


ports—would   be    grounds    enough    to 
fire  any  team  of  trade  negotiators. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  now  to  prevent  this  trade  dis- 
aster before  it  is  too  late. 

The  international  situation  with  re- 
spect to  telecommunications  trade  is 
unique.  The  United  States  is  virtually 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  a 
private  telecommunications  system. 
Practically  all  other  industrialized 
countries  have  telecommunications  en- 
tities that  are  controlled  by— if  not 
owned  and  operated  by— their  govern- 
ments. 

The  world  over  PTTs— post,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  entities— are 
protected,  nurtured,  and  supported  by 
their  governments.  Equipment  pro- 
curement is  confined  to  the  extent 
possible  to  domestic  manufacturers, 
who  in  turn  use  government  financial 
support  to  develop  new  equipment  and 
to  promote  their  export  drives.  And 
export  they  must— because  in  this  day 
of  highly  sophisticated.  R&D-inten- 
sive  telecommunications  equipment, 
economies  of  scale  dictate  that  few 
home  markets  are  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide adequate  returns  on  investment. 

Throughout  the  world,  one  finds 
that  virtually  all  major  telecommuni- 
cations markets  are  clo.sed:  The  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  may  be  an  EC- 
wide  market  for  many  products— but 
not  for  telecommunications.  In 
Europe,  almost  every  country  has  its 
own  system  and  each  government 
inures  the  protection  of  its  home 
market  and  producers. 

In  Japan.  Nippon  Telegraph  &  Tele- 
phone serves  an  enormous  market.  Al- 
though efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
NTT  leadership  to  increase  purchases 
of  foreign  products,  the  agreement  to 
open  NTT's  procurement  to  foreign 
suppliers  has  had  marginal  impact. 
Moreover,  recent  moves  to  privatize 
NTT  have  exposed  governmental  and 
industry  efforts  to  protect  key  mar- 
kets for  telecommunications  services 
and  sales,  leaving  in  doubt  prospects 
for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  major  Japanese  manu- 
facturers continue  to  make  inroads 
into  the  U.S.  telecommunications 
market  at  an  alarming  pace— a  pace 
that  will  increase  exponential!,''  with 
the  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  markt-t. 

Therefore,  in  trade  terms,  the  break- 
up of  AT&T  is  more  than  just  the  uni- 
lateral elimination  of  a  major  barrier 
to  imports.  It  also  means  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  we  may  have  discarded 
the  only  trade  concession  that  could 
ever  be  effective  negotiating  leverage 
for  the  United  States  to  gain  recipro- 
cal market  access  for  our  telecom- 
munications exports.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  other  U.S.  concession  pro- 
viding as  much  incentive  for  foreign 
telecommunications        manufacturers 


and  their  governments  to  really  open 
up  domestic  markets. 

Today  the  United  States  is  still  the 
worlds  most  highly  competitive  pro- 
ducer of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. The  wholesale  giveaway  of  the 
U.S.  market,  however,  has  already  set 
the  stage  for  a  major,  irreversible  shift 
in  high  technology  trade  patterns. 

The  exponential  growth  in  U.S.  im- 
ports will  not  happen  overnight,  but 
the  trends  are  there.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  risk  waiting  for  the  clamor 
for  import  quotas  on  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  that  is  sure  to  come, 
something  must  be  done  now-  before 
the  damage  cannot  be  reversed. 

Recent  trends  in  telecommunica- 
tions trade  only  begin  to  tell  the  story: 
Although  the  consent  decree  which  set 
the  terms  for  divestiture  w^as  only 
signed  in  1982.  the  shift  in  purchasing 
patterns  has  already  contributed  to 
America's  first  negative  balance  of 
trade  in  telecommunications.  This 
1983  deficit  is  expected  to  almost 
double  in  1984,  attributable  once  again 
to  flat  exports  and  an  increase  of  im- 
ports by  over  one-third. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the 
landmark  FCC  Carterfone  decision  of 
1968— involving  the  intercfmnection  of 
certain  terminal  equipment  with  the 
national  network— to  see  the  dramatic 
impact  a  domestic  decision  to  deregu- 
late can  have  on  production  and  im- 
ports of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. 

Since  the  Carterfone  decision,  the 
United  States  has  accelerated  the 
move  toward  telecommunications  de- 
regulation. Some  court  and  regulatory 
decisions  have  had  a  greater  impact  on 
trade  than  others.  Yet,  at  no  time  has 
the  United  States  sought  from  its 
trading  partners  reciprocal  concessions 
for  these  unintended  market  liberaliz- 
ing measures.  Recent  decisions— in 
particular,  the  final  breakup  of  the 
Bell  System— will  produce  a  trade 
effect  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  potential  trade  giveaway  from 
AT&T  divestiture  is  staggering:  One 
Japanese  telecommunications  newslet- 
ter recently  estimated  that  the  break- 
up of  AT&T  would  open  a  new  $5  bil- 
lion market  in  the  United  States— 
almost  50  percent  more  than  all  NTT 
purchases  in  a  single  year.  Another 
study  has  predicted  that  by  1990,  im- 
ports of  customer-premises  equipment 
alone  will  triple,  with  Japan  and 
Canada  capturing  42  percent  and  23 
percent  shares,  respectively. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  Japanese,  Canadian,  and  Europe- 
an companies  alike  have  already 
launched  massive  sales  offensives  in 
this  country. 

The  magnitude  of  the  shift  in  tele- 
communications trade  in  the  future 
should  not  be  surprising  in  the  light  of 
deregulation. 

Foreign  telecommunications  firms 
will  be  increasingly  dependent  on  ex- 


ports to  meet  the  growing  cost  of  their 
investments.  The  U.S.  market  will 
stand  alone  in  size  and  openness. 

U.S.  manufacturers  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  domestic  market  for  the  bulk  of 
their  sales  with  little  prospect  of  for- 
eign barriers  being  lifted  and  major 
export  opportunities. 

At  home.  U.S.  manufacturers  will  be 
faced  with  competition  from  foreign 
firms  that  can  afford  to  move  into  this 
market  for  long  periods  without  turn- 
ing a  profit— given  protection  in  their 
home  markets,  patient  capital  and  the 
potential  return  on  their  investment 
in  the  most  lucrative  market  for  tele- 
communications in  the  world. 

Finally,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
U.S.  telecommunications  manufactur- 
ers will  consist  of  one  major  producer 
that  is  unused  to  full  competition  and 
many  other  American  firms  that  could 
be  highly  successful  competitors  if 
given  a  few  years  to  take  advantage  of 
divestiture  without  being  swamped  by 
imports. 

The  Bell  operating  companies  have 
already  begun  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence and  are  in  the  market  for 
the  cheapest  quality  source  of  equip- 
ment they  can  find.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  first  major  wave  of  telecom- 
munications imports  coincided  with  a 
dramatic  drop  in  purchases  by  some  of 
the  BOC's  from  Western  Electric. 
With  the  Bell  logo  in  hand  and  access 
to  AT&T  patents,  foreign  suppliers 
willing  to  slash  profits  to  expand 
market  share  offer  attractive  bargains. 

Unfortunately,  these  same  American 
companies  will  be  the  most  severely 
hurt  if— as  I  expect— the  end  of  the 
decade  finds  us  scrambling  to  close  the 
U.S.  market  to  imports  in  the  face  of 
lost  sales  and  lost  jobs. 

And  make  no  mistake,  the  trade 
shift  is  by  no  means  inevitable:  The 
world  market  for  telecommunications 
shows  signs  of  growth  undreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago— expanding  from  $45 
billion  today  to  $60  billion  by  1987  and 
$90  billion  in  1990.  The  shift  is  not  in- 
evitable—if only  American  producers 
are  able  to  garner  a  share  of  the  world 
market  commensurate  with  their  com- 
petitiveness. 

What  is  absolutely  certain  is  this: 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
wait  before  we  react  to  the  trade  im- 
plications of  the  restructuring  of  the 
U.S.  telecommunications  market.  A 
few  years  from  now  it  will  be  too  late. 
Efforts  to  close  the  U.S.  market  then 
will  hurt  consumers  and  put  at  risk 
American  exports. 

We  need  to  resolve  this  potential 
trade  disaster  before  its  full  impact  is 
felt— to  use  the  opening  of  the  U.S. 
market  as  leverage  to  gain  access  for 
U.S.  telecommunications  exports. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  can  accomplish  this— in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  AT&T 


divestiture  presents  us  with  a  unique 
set  of  circumstances,  including  low- 
levels  of  current  trade  relative  to  the 
future  and  a  major  reduction  in  U.S. 
import  barriers  as  yet  uncompensated 
by  our  trading  partners. 

These  unique  circumstances  offer  us 
a  unique  opportunity— namely,  the  op- 
portunity to  create  on  open  world 
trading  system  in  telecommunications 
that  will  benefit  world  producers  and 
consumers  alike. 

SUMMARY 

Title  I  of  the  Telecommunications 
Trade  Act  establishes  the  framework 
for  major  multilateral  negotiations  in 
telecommunications  trade. 

Title  II  of  the  act  sets  out  new  tariff 
nomenclature  for  telelcommunications 
equipment  to  clarify  and  facilitate 
data  collection  on  trade  in  this  sector. 

Under  title  I.  based  on  concepts  and 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
U.S.  negotiating  objectives  are  estab- 
lished for  agreements  on  trade  in  tele- 
communications. These  objectives 
stress  the  need  for  competitive  oppor- 
tunities abroad  for  U.S.  exports  of 
telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices comparable  to  those  in  the  U.S. 
market  following  AT&T  divestiture. 
Above  all.  U.S.  negotiators  are  urged 
to  seek  the  reduction  of  foreign  non- 
tariff  and  tariff  barriers  to  compen- 
sate for  the  trade  liberalizing  impact 
of  the  restructuring  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  telecommunications. 

The  President  would  be  granted  ne- 
gotiating authority  for  a  3-year  period 
to  meet  these  objectives.  Ideally,  the 
authority  would  be  used  to  negotiate 
multilateral  or  plurilateral  free  trade 
agreements— perhaps  a  cross  between 
the  MTN  tariff  agreement  on  trade  in 
civil  aircraft  and  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Code.  Should  he  be  unable 
to  negotiate  a  multilateral  agreement, 
the  President  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  series  of  bilateral 
agreements— such  as  the  reciprocal 
landing  rights  arrangements  that  ac- 
companied airline  deregulation  or  the 
sectoral  agreements  currently  in  effect 
or  being  considered  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

All  such  agreements  in  telecommuni- 
cations trade  would  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  under  the  acceler- 
ated legislative  procedures  set  out  in 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

To  provide  negotiating  leverage  for 
the  President,  the  legislation  provides 
for  the  removal  of  U.S.  tariff  bindings 
on  certain  telecommunications  equip- 
ment negotiated  in  previous  GATT 
rounds,  as  well  as  any  compensation 
authority  the  President  might  need 
for  article  XXVIII  negotiations  under 
the  GATT.  In  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  telecommunications 
trade  agreements,  these  U.S.  duties 
would,  after  3  years,  revert  to  rates 
specified  in  column  2  of  the  tariff 
schedule— namely,   those  higher  rates 
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in     place     prior     to     GATT     trading 
rounds. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  U.S.  tariff  increases 
would  never  have  to  occur. 

The  object  is  not  to  shut  out  imports 
that  would  have  entered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  divestiture,  but  rather  to 
counteract  the  import-liberalizing 
effect  of  divestiture  in  the  absence  of 
compensatory  foreign  concessions. 

Should,  however,  all  of  our  trading 
partners  steadfastly  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate telecommunications  trade  agree- 
ments, it  is  worth  noting  that  even 
U.S.  import  duties  on  the  order  of  35 
percent  would  still  leave  the  U.S. 
market  far  more  open  than  foreign 
markets  where  discriminatory  govern- 
ment purchasing  and  other  nontariff 
barriers  effectively  bar  entry. 

As  regards  any  compensation  needed 
to  bring  U.S.  actions  into  conformity 
with  GATT,  relatively  low  predivesti- 
ture  trade  levels  and  the  fact  that  for- 
eign countries  never  expected  or  paid 
for  AT&T  divestiture  in  trade  terms 
should  make  the  cost  minimal. 

Finally,  title  I  of  the  legislation  cites 
a  broad  definition  of  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  for  which  duties 
would  be  raised— namely,  those  prod- 
ucts where  court  and  regulatory 
orders  pertaining  to  divestiture  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  bar- 
riers to  importation. 

As  currently  drafted,  the  legislation 
does  not  specify  the  actual  product 
categories  involved.  The  specific  tariff 
line  items  will  be  added  later— based 
on  public  hearings  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  study  on  the 
trade  implications  of  AT&T  divesti- 
ture that  was  requested  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  November. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation,  the  Tele- 
communications Product  Classifica- 
tion Act,  establishes  new  tariff  nomen- 
clature for  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. Without  changing  current  tariff 
rates,  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  data 
collection  on  trade  in  such  equip- 
ment—correcting a  major  flaw  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedules— (TSUS)— attrib- 
utable to  hopelessly  out-of-date  defini- 
tions. 

The  proposed  nomenclature— draft- 
ed by  the  ITC  as  part  of  its  study- 
provides  for  a  breakout  of  certain 
types  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment currently  buried  in  other  high 
technology  categories. 

The  need  for  new  terminology  is 
clear:  Current  tariff  nomenclature  for 
telecommunications  equipment  re- 
flects pre-1962  technology.  In  fact,  the 
definitions  of  •telegraph"  and  'tele- 
phone' in  TSUS  can  be  traced  back  to 
at  least  1897.  Technologies  such  as 
fiber  optics  do  not  even  appear  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  schedule. 

The  fact  that  our  tariff  nomencla- 
ture has  not  kept  up  with  technologi- 
cal improvements  in  communications 
means  that  it  is  now  virtually  impossi- 


ble to  find  adequate  statistics  to  meas- 
ure trade  in  telecommunications.  For 
example,  in  1983  over  $1  billion  in  tele- 
phone equipment  entered  the  United 
States  under  three  general  tariff  anno- 
tations: "switching  equipment,"  "tele- 
phone instruments,"  and  "other." 

Clearly,  better  trade  statistics  are 
needed  to  measure  U.S.  imports  and 
exports  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. Title  II  of  this  act  provides  a 
means  of  accomplishing  this. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  U.S.  trade  policy  to 
date  has  invariably  been  reactive  or,  in 
the  case  of  AT&T  divestiture,  a  by- 
product of  purely  domestic  decision- 
making. Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  constantly  find  ourselves 
trying  to  resolve  last  year's  trade  prob- 
lems. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  for- 
ward-looking trade  policy.  Problems 
must  be  anticipated  and  resolved 
before  they  reach  unmanageable  pro- 
portions. 

In  the  case  of  telecommunications, 
we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  re- 
solve a  trade  problem  before  it  does 
major  harm  to  our  economy.  If  we  do 
not  resolve  the  problem  now,  it  will 
have  been  a  problem  of  our  own 
making. 

The  negotiation  of  reciprocal  access 
market  arrangements  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  GATT.  In  the  case  of  tele- 
communications trade,  unfettered 
access  to  our  market  is  the  only  con- 
cession likely  to  be  attractive  enough 
to  open  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters. To  give  away  this  access  with- 
out compensation  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity lost  and  foolish  to  the  extreme. 

International  trade  is  too  important 
to  the  U.S.  economy  to  allow  it  to 
remain  a  stepchild  of  our  domestic 
policy  decisions.  The  restructuring  of 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  market 
has  major  trade  implications.  We 
ignore  them  at  our  peril. 

ATT.^CHMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
Telecommunications  Trade  Act  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2618 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I-TRADE  IN 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SK(  .  101.  SHORT  TITI.K 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1984". 

SEC   102  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  — 

( 1 )  the  restructuring  of  the  United  States 
market  for  telecommunications  will  result 
in  a  dramatic  increase  in  imports  of  tele- 
communications equipment: 


(2)  foreign  telecommunications  markets 
are  characterized  by  extensive  Government 
intervention  (including  restrictive  import 
practices  and  discriminatory  procurement 
practices)  which  adversely  affect  United 
States  exports  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  services; 

(3)  there  will  be  rapid  growth  in  the  world 
market  for  telecommunications  in  the 
coming  decades; 

(4)  the  United  States  can  improve  pros- 
pects for  United  States  telecommunications 
exports,  and  export-related  employment, 
technological  leadership,  and  consumer 
service  by  taking  steps  to  achieve  an  open 
world  market  for  trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions products,  services,  and  investment;  and 

(5)  without  reciprocal  foreign  market 
access,  the  United  States  should  avoid 
granting  improved  access  for  foreign  tele- 
communications products  to  the  United 
States  market. 

SEC.  10:l   .XMENDMKNTS  TO  THE  TK\nE  .*(T  OK  1971. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Title  I  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  8~TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORITIES 

■SEC.    IX\    TEI.E(  (IMMIVK  ATKtVS  TRADE   NECiOTl- 
ATIN(;  DBJECTIVKS 

■■<a)  General  Negotiating  Objectives.— 
The  United  States  negotiating  objectives 
under  section  182  shall  be— 

■11)  to  obtain  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  that  would  provide  competitive 
opportunities  for  United  States  exports  of 
telecommunications  products  (including 
services  using  such  products)  in  foreign 
countries  which  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  competitive  opportunities  provided 
by  the  United  States  after  the  restructuring 
of  the  United  Slates  market  for  telecom- 
munications, and 

■■(2)  to  avoid  uncompensated  reductions  in 
barriers  to  foreign  access  to  the  United 
States  market. 

■■(b)  Factors  To  Be  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.—In  pursuing  United  States  negotiat- 
ing objectives  under  subsection  (a),  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

"(1)  barriers  to  United  States  exports  of 
telecommunications  products,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  foreign  government— 

"(A)  procurement  practices; 

"(B)  restrictions  on  services  and  invest- 
ment related  to  trade  in  telecommunication 
products; 

"(C)  nontariff  barriers  not  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2);  and 

■•(D)  tariff  barriers; 

"(2)  domestic  and  international  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  telecommunica- 
tions products  and  services;  and 

■■(3)  the  national  economic  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

"SEC.   1S2.  TEt.ECOM.MI  NIC  ATIONS  TRADE  NECOTI- 
ATlN(i  AITHORITY 

■■(a)  General  Negotiating  Authority.— 
Whenever  the  President  determines— 

••(l)that— 

"(A)  any  duties,  import  restrictions,  or 
barriers  to  (or  other  distortions  of)  interna- 
tional trade  of  any  foreign  country. or  the 
United  Slates— 

'•(i)  unduly  burden  and  restrict  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  telecommuni- 
cations products,  or 

•■(ii)  adversely  affect  the  United  Slates 
economy,  or 

'•(B)  the  imposition  of  such  duties. 


restrictions,  or  barriers  (or  other  distor- 
tions) is  likely  to  result  In  such  a  burden,  re- 
striction, or  effect,  and 

••(2)  that  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  chapter  will  be  promoted  by  the  taking 
of  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  President,  during  the  3-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Trade  Act  of  1984,  may 
enter  into  multilateral  or  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instru- 
mentalities which  provide  for  the  harmoni- 
zation, reduction,  or  elimination  of  such 
duties,  restrictions,  or  barriers  (or  other  dis- 
tortions), or  the  prohibition  of  or  limita- 
tions on  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  re- 
strictions, or  barriers  (or  other  distortions). 
•■(b)  Agreement  Treatment  in  Same 
Manner  as  Agreement  Under  Section  102.— 
For  purposes  of  subsections  (c)  through  (g) 
of  section  102  and  chapter  5  of  this  Act.  any 
trade  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to 
|X  be  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 

^  section  102. 

•SEf.  183.  srSPENSION  OK  TARIEF  B1NDIN(;S 

••(a)  Unbinding  of  Duties  on  Telecom- 
munications Products.— The  President 
shall,  after  not  more  than  90  day.=  of  consul- 
tations with  the  appropriate  foreign  coun- 
tries or  instrumentalities— 

•■(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  all  or 
part  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act  (other  than  section  182).  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  or  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
with  respect  to  any  United  States  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  on  telecommunica- 
tions products  (as  defined  in  section  184), 
and 

■•(2)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  duty  or  other  import  restric- 
tion. 

■•(b)  3-Year  Suspension  of  Unbinding.— 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  section  125(e).  any  duty  (or  other 
import  restriction)  with  respect  to  which 
action  is  taken  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  in  effect,  including  previously  staged 
reductions  (as  though  such  action  had  not 
been  taken)  until  the  date  which  is  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  of  1984.  After  such 
date,  any  duty  with  respect  to  which  action 
is  taken  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in- 
creased to  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  applicable 
under  the  rate  column  numbered  2  unless 
such  duty  has  been  otherwise  modified  pur- 
suant to  an  implementing  bill  adopted 
under  section  182  of  this  title. 

'•(c)  Action  Treated  as  Increase  or  Impo- 
sition OF  Duty  for  Purposes  of  Compensa- 
tion Authority.— For  purposes  of  section 
123.  any  action  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  action  under  section  203  to  in- 
crease or  impose  a  duty  (or  other  import  re- 
striction) which  takes  effect  on  the  date 
such  action  is  proclaimed  (and  not  on  the 
date  an  increase  in  duty  takes  effect  under 
subsection  (b)).  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, section  123(b)(4)  shall  not  apply. 

"SEC.    1K4    DEFINITION   OF  TELECOMMIMCATIONS 
PRODltTS 

•Por  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
•telecommunications  products'  means  any 
equipment,  instruments,  components,  parts. 
or  other  property  — 

"(1)  which  is  designed  for  incorporation 
In,  conncection  to,  or  interconnection  with 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  related  telecom- 
munications networks,  and 

"(2)  for  which  uncompensated  reductions 
In  barriers  to  importation  have  occurred  as 


a  result  of  judicial  and  regulatory  orders  in- 
tended to  increase  competition  in  U.S.  tele- 
communications services  and  products.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  for  title  1  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

•CHAPTER  8-TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  AUTHORITIES 
•'Sec.  181.  Telecommunications  trade  negoti- 
ating objectives. 
•'Sec.  182.  Telecommunications  trade  negoti- 
ating authorities. 
•'Sec.  183.  Suspension  of  tariff  bindings. 
"Sec.  184.  Definition  of  telecommunications 
products.". 

SEC.  104.  CONSll.TATlON. 

The  President  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  other  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II-TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PRODUCT  CLASSIFICATION 

SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  •Telecom- 
munications Product  Classification  Act". 

SFX.  202  TARIFF  SCHEDl  I.E  NOMEN(  LATl  RE 

(a)  In  General.— The  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subpart  G  of  part  4  of  schedule  6  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  item  676.15  and  insert- 
ing, in  numerical  sequence  and  subordinate 
to  the  superior  heading  to  item  676.15.  the 
following  new  items: 


Machines  no!  soecally 
(KovKlK)  tw  and  oans 
thereot 
678  49       Macriines  designee  lof 
connection  to 
leiegrapnic  v 
leleofionic  acpaialus 
0(  instijments  o<  to 
lelegiaptiic  oi 
telephonic  networtis 
678  S3       Ottier,  inciudin£  parts . . 


and 


67613 


•■Accounting,  comoutmg, 
and  otnef  flata 

K recessing  machines 
la( 


4  5%  ad 

val 


Machines  designed  tor 
connection  to 
telegraphic  or 
telephonic  apparatus 
or  instruments  or  to 
lelegtaphic  or 
telephonic  networks 

676 14       Otte «-5%  Id 

val. 


3  9%  ad 

V3l 


39%  ad 
val 


35%  ad 
val 


35%  ad 
val ". 


(B)  by  striking  out  item  676.30  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 


Office  machines  not 

specially  provided  tot 
Machines  designed  lor 

676  ?8 

4  2%  ad 

3-7%  ad 

35%  ad 

connection  to 

val 

val 

val 

letegraptiic  or 

telephonic  apparatus 

or  instruments  or  to 

telegraphic  or 

teleotmnic  netwofks 

676  ?9 

Ottiet 

.  i.t%  ad 

3  7%  ad 

35%  ad 

val 

val 

val'. 

42%  ad 
val 


4  2%  ad 
val 


3  7%  ad 
val 


3  7%  30 
val 


35%  ad 

val 


35%  ad 
val^', 


(B)  by  redesignating  item  678.51  as  item 
678.55,  with  the  article  description  therefor 
subordinate  to  the  article  description  for 
items  678.49  and  678.53  (as  added  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)). 

(3)  Part  5  of  schedule  6  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  headnote  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

■6.  For  purposes  of  the  tariff  schedules,  the 
term  entertainment  broadcast  band  receiv- 
ers' means  those  radio  receivers  designed 
principally  to  receive  signals  in  the  AM 
(550-1650  kHz)  and  FM  <  88-108  MHz)  enter- 
tainment broadcast  bands,  whether  or  not 
capable  of  television,  marine,  public  safety, 
industrial,  and  citizens  band).". 

(B)  by  striking  out  items  684.62  and  684.64 
and  inserting,  in  numerical  sequence  and 
subordinate  to  the  superior  heading  to  item 
684.62.  the  following  new  items: 

leiephonic  apijaratus  and 
instruments  and  parts 
thereof 

684  57       Telephone  switching  8  5%  ad      35  ad  val 

apparatus  (including  val 

private  branch 
eichange  and  key 
system  switching 
appatatusl.  and  pans 
and  components 

684  58        Teletihone  sets  and  other     8  5%  ad      — 35%  ad 

terminal  equipment  val  vat 

and  parts  thereof. 

684.59       Otiief 8.5%  ad      35%  ad 

•al  val 

Other 
684  65       Switching  apparatus  and     5  6%  ad       4  7%  ad       35%  ad 

parts  thereof  val  val  val 

684  66       Terminal  apparatus  5  6%  ad       4  7%  ad       35%  ad 

1  including  teteprinlmg        val  val  val 

and  teletypewnting 
machines  I  and  parts 
theieof 

684  67       Otha 5.6%  ad       « 7%  ad 

val  val 


35%  ad 
val". 


(C)  by  inserting,  in  numerical  sequence, 
the  following  new  items: 

"Communications  satellites  (however  pro- 
vided for  in  this  part)  and  parts  thereof: 


684.80    To  be  launched  in  the  free 

United  States  tot  use  in 
a  global  communicafions 
satellite  syston. 

684  82   Othei „ Fw.. 


free 


fm'. 


and 

(C)  by  striking  out  item  676.52  and  insert- 
ing, in  numerical  sequence  and  subordinate 
to  the  superior  heading  to  item  676.50.  the 
following  new  items: 

■Other 
676  53       Parts  designed  Im  4.5%  ad       3.9%  ad       35%  ad 

connection  to  val.  val,  val, 

telegraphic  or 
telephonic  apparatus 
or  instruments  ot  to 
telegraphic  or 
telephonic  netwofks 

676  54       Other 4  5%  ad       3  9%  ad       35%  ad 

val.  val  val 


(2)  Subpart  H  of  part  4  of  schedule  6  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  item  678.50  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 


(D)  by  striking  out  items  685.21  through 
685.31  and  inserting,  in  numerical  sequence 
and  subordinate  to  the  superior  heading  to 
item  685.21,  the  following  new  items: 


685  ?0  Radw  receivers.  othe<  than 
solidstatp  (tubelessj 
Solid-state  (tubeless:  radio 
receivers 

685.21  Designed  tor  motor 

vehicle  installatmr 
Other 

685.22  Ehterainment  bioadcast 

tjand  receivers 
68523       Other 


6%.. 


89%  ad 
val 

7  7%  ad 

val 
77%  ad 

val 


685  24 
685  25 
685  26 


Transcenefs  Otmns  band: 
Hand-held 6%  ad  val 


6%  ad  val 


Olhet       

Low-power  raOKr  3  8%  ad 

te^phonic  transceivers       val 
operating  on 
frequencies  from 
48  82  to  49  90  MHz. 


8%  ad  val 

6%  ad  val 
6%  ad  val 


2  4%  ad 
vai 


35%  ad 

val. 


35%  ad 
val 

35%  ad 

val 
35%  ad 

val 

35%  ad 

val 
35%  ad 

val 
35%  ad 

val 
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oner  Imsinssini 
vpanhis  acBpnlmi! 
reoiMn  ftjnba 
CofflKss  lyndsvt 

tMHAOIKS 

Ottw 


685  ?8 

63630 
6U3I 
US  32 


6S  ao  vii 
6Sadni 

SSad«H 
tSidiial 

Free 


35%  ad 
«al 


35Sa() 
35Sad 

35S1I) 

35S  jD 


ONcf 
Transmfttcrs.-     - 

OVw  nckOnt  Darts 

RadnleMrapivc  in) 
tadntMiAyic 
Ifjnsmisiwi  and 
rectotm  awatatus. 
an)  laojoxiiadcastnig 
transmssMn  and 
fKecKoi  anwatus.  it 
certified  tor  ust  m 
cwlairaifl  (see 
lieaitnle  3.  part  6C. 
sdiedulee) 


(E)  by  inserting,  in  numerical  sequence 
and  at  the  same  hierarchical  level  as  the  ar- 
ticle description  for  item  685.40.  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"US39  IHetHioneaiBiwniii  4  5Sad       3  9Sad      35S  ad 

nudMies.  and  liits  val             Mt             vH ' . 
merwl 


(F)  by  strilcing  out  the  article  description 
for  item  685.40  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Tape  recorders  and  dictation 
recording  and  transcribing  machines  (other 
than  telephone  answering  machines),  and 
parts  thereof". 

(G)  by  striking  out  item  685.50  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


W548 


6»i49 


(H)  by  striking  out  item  688.15  and  insert- 
ing, in  numerical  sequence  and  subordinate 
to  the  superior  heading  to  item  688.10.  the 
following  new  items: 


OlHer 

ComtmalKin  ancles 

5  9=,  ad 

49Sad 

35%  ad 

desifnediix 

val 

val 

val 

conwctioft  to 

tetegrapmcor 

teletitanK  apparatus 

or  Mstiwntits »  to 

ttkrttHKo 

Wephnc  wmrm 

Ottw       ,._       

.  S9%ad 

49%  ad 

33%  ad 

v« 

«al 

val'. 

eni7 

6U18 


other 
Witti  niMiilar  teleotKine 

cormectors. 
Oltier       ^ ^ 


58%  ad 

val 

inn 

«al 


53%  ad 

val 
5  3%  ad 

val 


35%  ad 

val 
35%  ad 

val 


'I)  by  redesignatmg  item  688.16  as  item 
688.19.  with  the  article  description  therefor 
subordinate  to  the  article  description  for 
items  688.17  and  688.18  (as  added  by  sub- 
paragraph (G)i.  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  item  688.43  and  insert- 
ing, in  numerical  sequence  and  subordinate 
to  the  superior  heading  to  item  688.34.  the 
following  new  items; 


68841 


Otiier 

Egupmenl  desi|iied  for 

4  5%  ad 

39%  ad 

35%  ad 

coMcction  to 

val 

val 

val 

tefegraptic  or 

tetepnorac  apparatus 

or  inslninients  or  to 

tefegrapfftc  or 

teleprior*<  networtis 

Otiier 

4.5%  ad 

39adv3l 

35%  ad 

688  42 


(41  Subpart  A  of  part  2  of  schedule  7  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence  the 
following  new  items: 


Oeiiui  tiwi  ccttai  '*« 

tundles.  and  apical  fiber 

catnes.  all  Ifie  foregoing 

wDetfiei  mMnted  or  not 

mounted 

Optcal  fioer  bundles 

131%  ad 

8  4%  ad 

65%  ad 

val 

val 

val 

Optcal  titers  and  optcal 

131%  ad 

84%  ad 

85%  ad 

fiber  caeies 

val 

val 

val' 

?07  9O 
707  92 


and 

(B)  by  redesignating  items  708.09  and 
708.29  as  708.10  and  708.30.  respectively. 

(5)  Subpart  A  of  part  3  of  schedule  8  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  superior  head- 
ing to  item  837.00  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Articles  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  articles  (other  than  communica- 
tions satellites  and  parts  thereof)  imported 
to  be  launched  into  space  under  launch 
seriices  agreements  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration:  ". 

(6)  Subpart  B  of  part  3  of  schedule  8  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  superior  head- 
ing to  item  842.10  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Upon  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  State,  articles  (other 
than  communications  satellites  and  parts 
thereof)  which  are  the  property  of  a  foreign 
government  or  of  a  public  international  or- 
ganization:". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Rate  reductions.— 

(A)  The  rate  of  duty  in  column  numbered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  for  each 
item  set  forth  below  in  the  column  headed 
"A"  in  the  table  under  subparagraph  (C) 
shall  be  subject  to  all  staged  rate  reductions 
for  the  corresponding  item  set  forth  below 
in  the  column  headed  "B"  in  such  table 
which  were  proclaimed  by  the  President 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  Whenever  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in 
column  numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  for  each  item  set  forth 
below  in  the  column  headed  "A"  in  the 
table  under  subparagraph  (C)  is  reduced  to 
the  same  level,  or  to  a  lower  level,  as  the 
corresponding  rate  of  duty  specified  in  the 
column  entitled  "LDDC"  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  such 
item,  the  rate  of  duty  in  such  "LDDC" 
column  shall  be  deleted. 

(C)  The  table  referred  to  in  this  subpara- 
graph is  as  follows: 

A  B 

676.13 676.15 

676.14 676.15 

676.28 676.30 

676.29 676.30 

676.53 676.52 

676.54 676.52 

678.49 678.50 

678.53 678.50 

684.65 684.64 

684.66 684.64 

684.67 684.64 

685.21 685.21 

685.22 685.24 

685.23 685.24 

685.26 685.26 

685.39 685.40 

685.48 685.50 

685.49 685.50 

688.17 688.15 

688.18 688.15 

688.41 688.43 

688.42 688.43 

707.90 708.29 

707.92 708.09 

(2)  Authority  under  the  tariff  act  of 
1930.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  322  of  the 


Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1322(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'The  authority  del- 
egated to  the  Secretary  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  extend  to  communication  satellites 
and  components  and  parts  thereof.". 

(c)  Modification  of  Schedule  B.— The 
President  shall  modify  schedule  B  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
flect the  changes  made  by  this  section. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

Telecommunications  Trade  Act:  Summary 
title  i:  the  telecommunications  trade  act 

OP  1984 

1.  Findings: 

The  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
telecommunications  will  result  in  a  dramatic 
increase  in  imports  of  telecommunications 
equipment. 

Foreign  telecommunications  markets  are 
characterized  by  extensive  government 
intervention,  including  restrictive  import 
practices  and  discriminatory  government 
procurement. 

The  world  market  for  telecommunications 
will  be  the  source  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
coming  decades. 

The  United  States  can  increase  U.S.  tele- 
communications exports,  export-related  em- 
ployment, technological  leadership  and  con- 
sumer service  by  achieving  an  open  world 
trading  system  for  telecommunications 
products,  services  and  investment. 

The  United  States  should  avoid  granting 
improved  access  for  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions products  in  this  market  in  the  absence 
of  improved  market  access  abroad  for  U.S. 
exports. 

2.  Amendments  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Telecommunications  Trade  Negotiat- 
ing Objectives.— 

Competitive  opportunities  for  U.S.  exports 
of  telecommunications  equipment  and  serv- 
ices in  foreign  countries  substantially  equiv- 
alent to  the  competitive  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  market  following  AT&T 
divestiture— with  a  view  to  avoiding  uncom- 
pensated reductions  in  U.S.  import  barriers. 

Competitive  opportunities  abroad  should 
be  measured  in  terms  of  both  nominal 
access  opportunities  and  documented  or  an- 
ticipated results.  Government  procurement 
practices,  standards,  investment  restrictions 
and  other  non-tariff  barriers  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  tariff  barriers. 

(b)  Telecommunications  Trade  Negotiat- 
ing Authority.— 

For  a  period  of  three  years  from  enact- 
ment, the  President  is  granted  the  authority 
to  enter  into  multilateral  or  bilateral  trade 
agreements  providing  for  open  trade  in  tele- 
communications equipment.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  may  reduce,  eliminate  or  otherwise 
modify  U.S.  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers. 

Any  such  telecommunications  trade  agree- 
ment must  be  approved  by  Congress  and 
will  be  treated  as  a  trade  agreement  under 
fast-track  legislative  procedures  set  out  in 
Sections  102/151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Suspension  of  Tariff  Bindings.— 
Upon  enactment,  tariff  bindings  on  U.S. 

imports  of  telecommunications  equipment 
negotiated  in  previous  GATT  trade  rounds 
shall  be  removed,  however 

For  three  years  following  enactment,  U.S. 
import  duties  will  remain  at  current  rates. 
After  three  years,  such  duties  will,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  to  implement  telecom- 
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munications  trade  agreement(s).  automati- 
cally revert  to  Column  2  rates  (i.e..  the 
higher  rates  in  place  prior  to  GATT  trading 
rounds.) 

The  President  is  granted  authority  to 
compen.sate  (through  offsetting  trade  con- 
cessions, if  necessary)  major  foreign  suppli- 
ers of  products  for  which  tariff  bindings 
have  been  removed.  U.S.  negotiators  would 
be  expected  to  cite  low  pre-divestiture  trade 
levels  and  involve  "reasonable  expectations  " 
arguments  (re:  AT&T  divestiture;  to  mini- 
mize compensation  in  GATT  Article 
XXVin  negotiations. 

3.  Definitions: 

For  purposes  of  this  bill,  the  term  "tele- 
communications products"  refers  to  any 
telecommunications  equipment  for  which 
uncompensated  reductions  in  barriers  to  im- 
portation have  resulted  from  court  and  reg- 
ulator>'  orders  intended  to  increase  domestic 
competition  in  U.S.  telecommunications 
services  and  products  (i.e.,  related  to  divesti- 
ture.) 

(Note:  Specific  product  categories  will  be 
drawn  from  hearings  and  the  ITC  report  on 
the  trade  impact  of  the  breakup  of  AT&T, 
and  will  be  substituted  later  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Products  could  include: 

Transmission  Equipment  (microwave,  sat- 
ellites, cable,  fiber  optics,  etc.): 

Switching  Equipment  (all  central  office 
equipment):  and 

Customer  Premise  (Terminal)  Equipment 
(telephones,  mobile  telephones.  PBXs.  call 
directors,  pagers,  etc.)) 

4.  Consultations: 

The  President  will  consult  on  a  regular 
basis  with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  and  private  sector  advi-sory  com- 
mittees established  under  Section  135  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

title  ii:  telecommunications  product 
classification  act 

1.  Specifies  new  tariff  (TSUSi  nomencla- 
ture for  telecommunications  equipment  to 
clarify  and  facilitate  data  collection  on 
trade  in  telecommunications.  (Nomencla- 
ture was  drafted  by  the  ITC  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  does  not 
change  current  tariff  rates.)* 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
January  1  marked  the  end  of  an  era.  It 
marked  the  end  of  the  Bell  System, 
and  the  end  of  the  integrated  monopo- 
ly. But.  January  1  also  marked  a  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era;  an  era  of  compe- 
tition. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  have  embarked  on 
a  monumental  experiment  unequalled 
in  our  industrial  history.  The  pros- 
pects are  there  for  boosts  in  innova- 
tion; for  a  widening  variety  of  services 
and  products;  and  for  rising  productiv- 
ity in  the  keystone  industry  of  our  in- 
formation based  economy.  Seven  of 
ten  Americans  are  employed  in  the 
service  sector  of  our  economy  and  the 
quality,  efficiency,  and  variety  of  com- 
munications is  key  to  how  well  they 
compete. 

But,  this  great  experiment  has  many 
risks.  We  face  risks  as  we  move  to  new 
ways  of  pricing  telephone  service- 
ways  based  on  cost.  Some  people  may 
no  longer  be  able  to  afford  basic 
access.  While  a  move  toward  cost- 
based  pricing  should  yield  new  effi- 
ciencies, we  cannot  abandon  universal 
serv'ice  as  a  result.  We  also  face  the 


risk  that  regulation  will  tilt  unfairly  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  We  face  an- 
other risk.  We  face  the  risk  that  we 
will  lose  a  major  American  market  to 
foreign  competition.  That  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  legislation  I  join  in  sponsor- 
ing today:  Trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions in  the  new  era.  For  while  Gov- 
ernment sorts  out  the  regulatory 
strands  in  the  domestic  industry,  and 
while  industry  continues  to  adjust  and 
shake  itself  out,  with  new  corporate 
alinements  and  new  services,  some- 
thing very  significant— something  very 
disturbing,  is  happening  at  the  nation- 
al border. 

What  is  happening  is  that  America 
has  dramatically  slipped  from  a  net 
exporter  of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment to  a  net  importer.  This  is  hap- 
pening in  a  nation  that,  by  any  reason- 
able measure,  enjoys  the  world's  tech- 
nological edge.  Is  it  happening  in  an 
economic  sector  whose  growth  Amer- 
ica counts  on  for  America's  benefit.  Is 
it  happening  in  an  high  tech  industry, 
when  high  tech  is  key  to  maintaining 
our  international  competitiveness.  If 
we  lose  ground  here,  then  where  do  we 
hold  ground? 

The  numbers  are  striking.  In  1982 
we  had  a  trade  surplus  in  telephone 
and  telegraph  equipment  of  $203  mil- 
lion. In  1983.  we  had  a  trade  deficit  of 
$240  million.  And  the  trend  seems 
likely  to  get  worse. 

Why  is  this  happening?  In  part,  be- 
cause foreign  manufacturers  have 
products  that  people  want.  But  why, 
for  1982  to  1983  did  our  exports 
remain  virtually  unchanged,  at  around 
$830  million,  while  imports  rose  some 
70  percent,  from  $626  million  to  $1,075 
billion? 

A  major  reason  I  think,  is  clear. 
That  reason  is  divestiture  of  AT&T 
and  our  procompetitive  telecommuni- 
cations policy.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
international  trade,  the  AT<S:T  break- 
up must  be  seen  as  a  step  of  major  sig- 
nificance, America  has  unilaterally 
withdrawn  a  major  barrier  to  foreign 
entry  into  our  market.  True,  it  was  a 
nontariff  barrier.  But  it  was  a  barrier 
all  the  same.  And  America  has  with- 
drawn it  unilaterally. 

Before  divestiture,  $13  billion  in 
annual  procurement  by  Bell  operating 
companies  went,  by  and  large,  to  West- 
ern Electric.  But  the  Bell  operating 
companies  have  now  been  unlinked 
from  AT&T.  And  already  we  see  the 
Bell  operating  companies  shopping  for 
the  best  deal  on  central  switches  even 
if  it  means  going  off-shore.  Before  di- 
vestiture, relatively  few  customers 
took  advantage  of  the  right— granted 
since  1977— to  buy  their  own  terminal 
equipment.  Before  divestiture.  AT&T 
rented  out  some  100  million  telephone 
sets.  But  as  divestiture  approached, 
customers  became  more  and  more 
aware  that  they  could  buy  their  own 
telephone.    AT&T    faces    competition 


not  only  from  GE  and  GTE,  but  from 
NEC— Nippon  Electric  Co. 

Some  70  percent  of  telephone  cus- 
tomers said  in  a  recent  survey  that 
buying  a  phone  is  a  better  deal  than 
leasing  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  ana- 
lysts predict  that  the  sale  of  telephone 
sets  will  be  a  multibillion-dollar  indus- 
try in  the  eighties?  Is  it  any  surprise 
that  the  import  of  telephone  handsets 
rose,  in  the  first  9  months  of  1983,  a 
whopping  247  percent  over  the  prev^i- 
ous  year? 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  what 
divestiture  means,  a  comment  by  a 
manager  of  NEC  North  America  is  re- 
vealing. Quoted  in  a  recent  Business 
Week  article,  he  said,  "All  at  once  the 
United  States  has  become  an  open 
market.  If  you  have  a  good  product, 
you  can  ride  the  wave."  And,  let  us  not 
focus  solely  on  the  Japanese.  Jeu- 
mont-Schneider.  the  largest  PBX  man- 
ufacturer in  France,  is  entering  the 
U,S.  market,  with  a  target  of  5  percent 
of  a  market  that  should  top  10  billion 
by  1990.  A  lot  of  foreign  based  manu- 
facturers have  their  eyes  set  on  a 
bigger  piece  of  the  American  pie. 

What  is  terribly  wrong  is  not  that  we 
have  opened  our  markets.  What  is  ter- 
ribly wrong  is  that  at  the  same  time, 
foreign  markets  remain  closed.  Unless 
we  act,  trade  in  telecommunications 
equipment  will  increasingly  be  a  one- 
way street.  Any  rational  observer  has 
to  wonder  whether  in  the  area  of 
trade,  the  divestiture  and  our  procom- 
petitive policy  are  a  monumental  case 
of  American  shooting  itself  in  the 
foot. 

While  America  has  opened  its  doors 
to  new  entry,  the  doors  to  foreign  mar- 
kets remain  largely  closed.  In  most  de- 
veloped nations,  the  public  network  is 
owned  and  operated  by  government - 
owned  monopolies— the  Postal  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  or  PTT's  generally 
favor  their  domestic  manufacturers. 
While  large  American  firms  may  re- 
spond by  buying  into  firms  abroad, 
buying  into  foreign  companies  is  not 
all  that  easy  for  smaller  firms.  More- 
over, such  activity  does  not  do  as 
much  for  American  jobs  and  American 
economic  growth. 

Industrial  nations  adhere  to  the  so- 
called  goverrmient  procurement  code, 
under  which  their  government  agrees 
to  forgo  policies  of  buying  domestic. 
But  few  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
code  to  telecommunications  agencies. 

Japan  has  entered  into  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 
Japan  is  the  second  largest  telecom- 
munications market.  Its  government- 
owned  monopoly  is  Nippon  Telephone 
&  Telegraph— (NTT).  Since  1980,  NTT 
has  promised  open  procurement  under 
a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  first  3  years  of  the 
agreement,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
$3  billion  in  yearly  purchases  has  gone 
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to  American  firms.  Meanwhile  roughly 
half  our  imports  come  from  Japan. 

I  led  14  other  Senators  late  last  year 
in  urging  various  improvements  in  the 
agreement.  And  shortly  after  the  new 
year,  an  agreement  was  struck  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  in- 
corporating some  of  those.  Time  will 
tell  if  they  will  make  a  difference.  But 
we  had  something  of  a  warning  about 
overoptimism.  Around  the  time  the 
agreement  was  extended.  Japanese  of- 
ficials clarified  their  reading  of  the 
new  agreement.  They  said  that  com- 
munications satellites  were  excluded 
from  the  agreement.  Why?  Quite 
simply  because  Japan  felt  it  in  Its  na- 
tional interest  to  develop  a  domestic 
industry.  Recent  talks  between  Am- 
bassador Brock  and  Japanese  officials 
still  have  not  completely  resolved  this 
matter. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  turning  back 
the  clock.  Divestiture  is  complete.  But, 
we  cannot  stand  by  while  our  trade  po- 
sition deteriorates.  America  must  take 
firm  steps  to  insure  that  trade  in  tele- 
communications is  a  two-way  street. 
The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
just  such  a  step. 

The  outline  of  the  solution  we  are 
proposing  is  a  simple  one.  It  directs 
the  President  to  commence  multilater- 
al negotiations  with  our  trade  part- 
ners—to secure  access  to  their  markets 
reciprocal  to  the  access  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  very  least,  we 
would  demand  improvements.  Failing 
to  achieve  that,  the  United  States 
would  significantly  increase  tariffs  on 
imports. 

For  New  Jersey,  taking  these  steps 
for  the  industry  is  critical.  New  Jersey 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  ship- 
ments of  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment.  Home  of  Bell  Labs.  New 
Jersey  is  a  leader  in  the  research  and 
development  of  new  products.  Some 
40.000  men  and  women  are  employed 
here  in  the  manufacture  of  communi- 
cations equipment.  It  is  in  their  inter- 
est that  we  move  quickly,  and  decisive- 
ly. 

When  trade  sanctions  are  men- 
tioned, some  people  are  apt  to  think, 
negatively,  that  that  amounts  to  pro- 
tectionism. What  I  am  suggesting  is 
not  the  protection  of  a  sick  industry. 
What  I  suggest  is  that  we  stop  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  healthy  one:  a  vital  indus- 
try; a  leading  industry. • 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Trade  Act  because  this 
country  needs  to  be  more  vigilant  in 
opening  up  foreign  markets  for  U.S 
products.  The  telecommunications  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  protected  in- 
dustries in  other  countries.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Other  major  markets— outside  of  the 
United  States— rerAain  essentially  closed, 
operating  according  to  the  established 
system  of  government  held  PTT's— postal- 


telephone  and  telegraph— and  preferential 
procurement  procedures. 

We  must  do  more  to  open  those  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  products  because  the 
teleconrmiunications  industry  is  among 
the  world's  fastest  growing  industries. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  worldwide  tele- 
communications market  will  expand 
from  $59  billion  in  1983  to  $88  billion 
in  1988. 

The  U.S.  market  for  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  was  $24  billion  in 
1983  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  $35  bil- 
lion in  1988.  However,  access  to  this 
market  has  been  opened  up  as  a  result 
of  th'-  AT&T  divestiture.  In  effect,  we 
are  unilaterally  giving  foreign  compa- 
nies new  U.S.  market  opportunities 
and  we  are  getting  nothing  for  it.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  give  something 
away  for  nothing.  If  the  U.S  market  is 
open  and  foreign  markets  remain 
closed,  foreign  producers  will  have  no 
incentive  to  pressure  their  govern- 
ments to  give  U.S.  companies  a  chance 
to  sell  our  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts in  their  markets. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment: 

As  long  as  this  type  of  asymmetry  persists, 
firms  based  in  open-market  countries— and 
therefore  without  the  luxury  of  insulated 
domestic  demand— could  find  themselves  at 
a  temporary  competitive  disadvantage 
before  their  protected  counterparts.  And 
since  the  United  States  has  led  the  way  in 
terms  of  liberalization,  American  telecom- 
munications equipment  manufacturers  in 
particular  may  face  unreciprocated  foreign 
competition. 

What  the  act  does  is  to  grant  for  3 
years  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  providing 
for  more  open  trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions equipment.  As  leverage,  the  act 
stipulates  that  U.S.  tariffs  on  telecom- 
munications equipment  will  rise  after 
the  3  years  to  the  level  that  would 
have  been  in  effect  without  the  com- 
mitments made  during  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations, unless  the  President  suc- 
cessfully negotiates  a  trade  agreement 
opening  up  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
products.  In  effect,  the  act  puts  an- 
other arrow  in  the  quiver  of  our  trade 
negotiators  when  they  sit  down  with 
their  counterparts  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

While  I  am  generally  reluctant  to  in- 
crease trade  restrictions,  this  country 
needs  to  use  whatever  means  available 
to  force  other  countries  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  to  liberalize  trade. 
Let  me  emphasize  however,  that  the 
act  is  GATT  consistent  because  com- 
pensation is  provided  for,  if  in  fact  tar- 
iffs have  to  be  raised.  Of  course,  if 
other  countries  negotiate  to  open  their 
markets,  tariffs  will  not  be  raised.  My 
hope  is  that  this  act  will  result  in 
more  open  markets,  not  less. 

National,  even  international,  debate 
is  sadly  limited  by  the  brittle  cliches  of 
•free  trade"  and  "protectionism."  The 
first  is  a  myth  and  the  second  is  a 
menace.  Free  trade  is  a  noble  goal  but 


like  absolute  zero  in  physics  or  the 
perfect  oil  painting  copy  of  the  Mona 
Lisa,  it  can  never  be  obtained.  Liberal- 
ized trade,  developed  under  a  set  of 
rules  which  provide  a  discipline  in  the 
international  market  place,  has  served 
the  world  well  since  World  War  II.  But 
those  rules  are  not  providing  an  effec- 
tive international  discipline  today. 
Five  years  ago  this  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  and 
we  had  high  hopes  for  new  codes,  in- 
cluding the  one  on  government  pro- 
curement. But  5  years  later  we  find 
that  precious  little  has  been  gained. 
Our  agreement  with  Nippon  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  (NTT)  has  re- 
sulted in  less  than  $200  million  in 
sales. 

The  policy  issue  today  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  versus  protectionism. 
It  is  a  question  of  discipline  and  rules, 
who  obeys  and  who  does  not.  what  is 
fair  and  what  is  not.  Is  it  fair  that  for- 
eign producers  of  telecommunications 
equipment  continue  to  receive  protec- 
tion and  support  from  their  govern- 
ments, while  we  open  up  our  market 
to  competition  from  these  firms  and 
their  governments? 

This  country  must  stop  treating 
trade  policy  as  a  stepchild  of  foreign 
policy  and  dome.stic  policy.  Put  blunt- 
ly, we  do  not  have  a  trade  policy.  In 
this  interdependent  world,  all  of  our 
domestic  policies  have  an  effect  on  in- 
dustry's ability  to  compete  interna- 
tionally. We  have  no  idea  what  our 
myriad  of  policies  for  defense  procure- 
ment, small  businesses,  subsidies,  tax 
breaks,  and  all  of  our  trade  restric- 
tions have  on  the  structure  of  our  in- 
dustry or  its  ability  to  compete  inter- 
nationally. The  divestiture  of  AT&T  is 
another  in  a  long  list  of  policy  changes 
which  are  taken  without  considering 
the  implications  for  trade.  Until  this 
country  adopts  a  more  coherent  trade 
strategy,  we  will  be  forced  to  use  what- 
ever leverage  the  Congress  can  muster, 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  to  open  up  for- 
eign markets.  That  is  why  I  support 
this  bill. 

In  sum,  the  world  market  for  tele- 
communications will  be  the  source  of 
rapid  growth  in  the  coming  decades. 
However,  foreign  telecommunications 
markets  are  characterized  by  extensive 
government  intervention,  including  re- 
strictive import  practices  and  discrimi- 
natory government  procurement.  Only 
by  using  access  to  the  U.S.  market  as 
leverage,  can  the  United  States 
achieve  an  open  world  market  for 
trade  in  telecommunications— thereby 
gaining  access  for  U.S.  exports  and  in- 
creasing export-related  employment. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  use  that  leverage,  otherwise 
our  firms  will  continue  to  operate  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  economic  base. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  the  bill. 


May  1,  im 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  'Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion," and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  ■COMPACT  OF  FREE 
ASSOCIATION" 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  to  approve  the 
"Compact  of  Free  Association. "  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  text  of  the 
President's  letter  of  transmittal  ap- 
pears at  page  S.  3522  of  the  Record  of 
March  30,  1984.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 
finding  of  medical  improvement  when 
disability  benefits  are  terminated,  to 
provide  for  a  review  and  right  to  per- 
sonal appearance  prior  to  termination 
of  disability  benefits,  to  provide  for 
uniform  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment 
of  disability  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1163.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death 
benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1201,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  protect  semiconductor  chips 
and  masks  against  unauthorized  dupli- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1746,  a  bill  to  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  procure  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  for  the  operations 
and  management  of  certain  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  identify  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  produce, 
manufacture,  or  otherwise  provide 
goods  and  services  which  should  be 
provided  by  the  private  sector  and  pre- 
pare a  schedule  for  transferring  such 
activities  to  the  private  sector. 


S.   1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1816,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  improve  the  la- 
beling of  textile  fiber  and  wool  prod- 
ucts. 

S.   1844 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1844.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Aviation 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1983.  " 

S.    1884 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1884.  a  bill  to  relieve  the 
Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District  of 
certain  repayment  obligations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1938.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  and 
the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
locating  missing  children. 

S.  2025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2025,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  priority  primary 
projects. 

S.  2096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2096,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  investment 
by  employee  benefit  plans  in  residen- 
tial mortgages. 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2374,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  5  years 
for  the  low  income  home  energy  assist- 
ance program,  for  the  community 
services  block  grant,  and  for  the  Head 
Start  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon),  the  Senator  from  Nortn 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2423.  a 
bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  compen- 
sating and  otherwise  assisting  victims 
of  crime,  and  to  provide  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  victims  of  Federal  crime. 

S.  2490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2490.  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

S.  2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  P»ressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2505.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
right  of  first  refusal  for  metropolitan 
areas  before  a  professional  sports 
team  is  relocated,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2569,  a  bill  to  amend  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  SSI  program  with 
the  objective  of  assuring  that  such 
program  will  more  realistically  and 
more  equitably  reflect  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents thereunder. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a 
resolution  to  recognize  the  pause  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  8  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87,  a  joint  resolution  designating  a  day 
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direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print      months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  wa-s     the       following      original       resolution; 
in„  receiving  by  law^  at  the  time  of  her  death,     which  was  placed  on  the  calendar:-  ~ 
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of  remembrance  for  victims  of  geno- 
cide. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  165.  a  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  bicenntennial  anni- 
versary of  the  constitutional  founda- 
tion for  patent  and  copyright  laws. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  BoscHwiTZ).  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 260,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  November  11, 
1984,  as  "National  Blood  Pressure 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  261,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  last  week  in  June,  1984,  as 
"Helen  Keller  Deaf  Blind  Awareness 
Week.  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon ),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  261.  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  264 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 


(Mr.  Moynihan)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  264.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  March  1985  as 
"National  Hemophilia  Awareness 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
269.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  September  23,  1984,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  279,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  11.  1984.  through  Novem- 
ber 17,  1984,  as  Women  in  Agricul- 
ture Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  283.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  7.  1984,  as  "National 
Arson  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  284,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 2,  1984.  as  "National  School  Age 
Child  Care  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcinx)  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
241,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  360.  a 
resolution  to  amend  rule  XV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide that  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject 
matter  of  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 
in  order  unless  such  amendment  has 
been  submitted  at  the  desk  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  consideration. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  364.  a 


resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  relating  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
system  should  be  rejected  as  a  matter 
of  national  policy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  303  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  3036  proposed  to  H.R. 
2163,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  3036  proposed  to  H.R. 
2163.  supra. 


direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  375— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  THE  PRAYERS 
OF  THE  SENATE  CHAPLAIN 
DURING  THE  97TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  re.solution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  375 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
appropriate  illustration  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  daring  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  together  with  any  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  a-s  Chaplain  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  there  be  printed  such  additional 
copies  not  to  exceed  $1,200  in  co.st  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  376- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  THE  PRAYERS 
OF  THE  SENATE  CHAPLAIN 
DURING  THE  98TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  376 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
appropriate  illustration  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, the  prayers  by  the  Re\  erend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress, together  with  any  other  prayers  of- 
fered by  him  during  that  period  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate;  and 
that  there  be  printed  such  additional  copies 
not  to  exceed  $1,200  in  cost  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Sec  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  377- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  CAROL  JEFFERY  TOLIVER 
NORMAN  LEE 

MARVIN  LEWIS 

CATHERINE  AMELIA 
SON.  RUTH  LOUISE 
MARY   ETTA  SAMUEL 


months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funer- 
al expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


TOLIVER, 
TOLIVER. 
HENDER- 
TOLIVER, 
PHYLLIS 


JEAN  PELHAM,  ALVIN  WINDELL 

TOLIVER,    AND      GRACE       ANN 

TOLIVER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      re.solution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  377 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Carol  Jeffery  Toliver;  Norman 
Lee  Toliver;  Marvin  Lewis  Toliver;  Alvin 
Windell  Toliver.  brothers  of  James  R.  To- 
liver and  Catherine  Amelia  Hendenson; 
Ruth  Louise  Toliver;  Mary  Etta  Samuel; 
Phyllis  Jean  Pelham  and  Grace  Ann  To- 
liver. sisters  of  James  R.  Toliver.  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  to  each  equal  to  one-ninth  of  five 
months'  compen.sation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  378— 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED  TO    PAY    A   GRATUITY 
TO  RUTH  M.  FIRSHEIN 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar; 

S.  Res.  378 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  lo 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
to  Ruth  M.  Pirshein.  widow  of  Benjamin  H. 
Firshein.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  379- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  ERIC  SW ANSON  AND  KRIS- 
TAN  BOOTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  379 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Eric  Swanson.  son  of  Ruth  B. 
Swanson  and  Kirstan  Booth,  daughter  of 
Ruth  B.  Swanson.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  one  half  of  seven  and  one-half 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  380— 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED   TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY 
TO  PATSY  L.  FUNK 
Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  380 
Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby   is  authorized   and   directed   to   pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Patsy  L.  Funk,  daughter  of  Thomas  L.  Ma- 
loney.  and  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered  inclusive  of   funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar;  - 

S.  Res.  383 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Daniel  T.  Foley,  brother  of  Joan 
V.  Foley  and  Maureen  C.  Canny  and  Eileen 
P.  Twigg,  sisters  of  Joan  V.  Foley,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  lo  one  third  of 
seven  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  381- 

ORIGINAL       resolution       RE- 
PORTED  TO   PAY    A   GRATUITY 
TO  WALTER  M.  STICKELL 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  381 
Resolved.     That     the     Secretary     of     the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.     from     the    contingent     fund    of    the 
Senate,  to  Walter  M.  Stickell.  widower  of 
Rita  L.  Stickell.  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funer- 
al expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  382- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  LAURA  DUDLEY  PAGE 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  382 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Laura  Dudley  Page,  widow  of 
Stanley  H,  Page,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  four 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  383- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       TO 
PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO    DANIEL 
T.  FOLEY.  MAUREEN  C.  CANNY, 
AND  EILEEN  P.  TWIGG 
Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 

on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  384— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED RELATING  TO  PUR- 
CHASE OF  CALENDARS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar; 

S.  Res.  384 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  not  to  exceed  $65,520  for 
the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand calendars.  The  calendars  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  prescribed  by  the  committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


ROLLINGS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3041 
Mr.    HOLLINGS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.   Mr.  Johnston.   Mr.   Bump- 
ers,   and    Mr.    Nunn)    proposed    an 
amendment    to   amendment    No.    3027 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 
On  page  19  of  amendment  No.  3027: 
Sec.      relating  to  limitations  of  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  National  Defense 
and  non-defense  discretionary  activities,  is 
amended    by    striking    out    subsections    (a) 
through  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TITLE  X-INCREASING  IN  REVENUES 
AND  LIMITS  ON  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY AND  OUTLJ^YS 

DEIJ\Y  COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  TO   1990 

Sec  1001.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  so  that  infla- 
tion will  not  result  in  tax  increases)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  1964'  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1983"  in  paragraph  (3) 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1984  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1984 

INCREASED  TAX  AUDIT  COVERAGE 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  In  the  case  of  revenue 
agents,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pur- 
suant to  section  7803(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  shall  employ  no  less 
than  15.647  in  fiscal  year  1985.  16.569  in 
fi.scal  year  1986.  17.395  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
18.834  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  20.320  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  tax  auditors,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion, shall  employ  no  less  than  4.098  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  4.529  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
5.001  in  fiscal  year  1987.  5.339  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  5.773  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

WITHHOLDI.VG  OF  TAXES  ON  ROYALTY  PAY- 
MENTS AND  PAYMENTS  TO  INDEPENDENT  CON- 
TRACTORS 

Sec  1003.  (a)  Section  3402  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(q)  Extension  of  Withholding  to  Roy- 
alty Payments  and  Payments  to  Independ- 
ent Contractors.— 

"(1)  In  general.  — In  any  case  in  which— 

"(A)  a  person  issues  a  royalty  payment,  or 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(4).  a 
person  issues  a  payment  to  an  independent 
contractor. 

such  person  or  any  withholding  agent  shall 
deduct  and  withhpld  from  such  payment  an 
amount  equal  to '  10  percent  of  such  pay- 
ment. 

"(2)  Withholding  agent.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  term  withholding  agent'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  payment  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  the  person  who  controls,  re- 
ceives, has  custody  of.  disposes  of.  or  pays 
such  payment. 

■(3)  Coordination  with  other  sections.— 
For  purposes  of  .sections  3403  and  3404  and 
for  purposes  of  so  much  of  subtitle  F 
(except  section  7205)  as  relates  to  this  chap- 
ter, payments  described  under  paragraph 
(1)  which  are  subject  to  withholding  shall 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  wages  paid  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee.  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  after  June  30. 
1984. 

REVENUE  INCREASES 

Sec  1004.  (a)  Within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  to  the 
full  Senate  changes  in  laws  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
sufficient  to  increase  revenues  by 
$4,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$7,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$11,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$19,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$28,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

PAY  COMPARABILITY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  1005.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law— 

(1)  there  shall  not  be  an  adjustment  under 
section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule  and  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
other  statutory  pay  systems  during  fiscal 
year  1985;  and 

(2)  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment in  such  rates  raking  effect  under  such 
section  in  each   of   fiscal  year   1986.    1987. 


1988.  or  1989.  shall  be  an  increase  of  3  per- 
cent. 

COST-OF-LIVING  INCREASES 

Sec.  1006.  <a)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
or  computing  the  amount  of  any  increase  in 
payments  or  benefit  amounts  or  in  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  for  payments  or  benefits 
taking  effect  on  any  date  during  the  fiscal 
year  1985.  1986.  1987.  1988.  or  1989  under 
any  provision  of  Federal  law  which  requires 
an  increase  or  change  in  such  payments, 
benefit  amounts,  or  standards  as  a  result  of 
any  change  in— 

(A)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

(B)  any  other  index  which  measures  costs, 
prices,  or  wages. 

the  change  in  any  such  index  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  change  as  computed  or  de- 
termined under  such  provision  of  Federal 
law  or  (if  less)— 

(ii  zero  percent  in  the  case  of  increases 
taking  effect  in  fiscal  year  1985;  or 

(ii)  3  percent  in  the  case  of  increases 
taking  effect  in  fiscal  year  1986,  1987,  1988, 
or  1989. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  no  person  shall  be— 

(A)  entitled  to  any  increase  in  payments, 
benefit  amounts,  or  rates  of  pay;  or 

(B)  eligible  for  any  payments  or  benefits, 
under  any  provision  of  Federal  law  to  the 
extent  that  such  increase  or  eligibility  is 
denied  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  change  in  any  index  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  which  would  have  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
or  in  standards  for  eligibility  for  payments 
or  benefits  effective  on  any  date  during  the 
fiscal  year  1985.  1986.  1987.  1988.  or  1989  but 
for  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  purposes  of  determining  or 
computing  any  increase  or  change  in  such 
payments,  benefit  amounts,  or  standards 
taking  effect  on  any  date  during  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)(1)  With  respect  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  cost- 
of-living  adju.stments  to  cash  benefits  paid 
under  section  202  or  223,  and  shall  not  limit 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  section 
1617  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382f).  or  any 
other  adjustment  under  any  other  provision 
of  such  Act.  The  adjustments  becoming  ef- 
fective under  such  section  1617,  and  any 
other  adjustment  to  which  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply,  will  be  made  as  through 
there  had  been  made  the  full  cost-of-living 
adjustment  which,  but  for  subsection  (a), 
would  have  become  effective  under  section 
215(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(i))  with  re- 
spect to  cash  benefits. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
creases under  section  3(o).  5(c).  or  5(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(0).  2014(c).  and  2014(e)  respectively). 
.  (3)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
creases under  section  3112  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  For  the  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion, benefit  amounts  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  increased  when  and  by  the  percentage 
such  amounts  would  be  increased  (as  a 
result  of  a  determination  made  under  sec- 
tion 215(i)  of  such  Act)  if  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  enacted. 

MEDICARE  FREEZE 

Sec.  1007.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act)  or  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  "appli- 


cable percentage  increase"  under  section 
1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  12-month  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 
and  before  October  1.  1985.  shall  be  zero 
percent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  suggested  methods 
for  assuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increase 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

LIMITATION  ON  INCREASE  IN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1008.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  the  Congress  declares 
that— 

(1)  an  urgent  priority  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  the  pursuit  of  a  national  de- 
fense policy  that  adequately  provides  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  its  allies  against  the  threat  of  their  adver- 
saries: 

(2)  the  basic  goal  of  any  national  defense 
program  of  the  United  States  should  be  to 
provide  a  consistent  and  sustained  growth  in 
defense  readiness  activities  and  in  weapon 
systems  research  and  development,  procure- 
ment, and  force  modernization; 

(3)  an  annual  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  commitment  made  in 
1977  and  1978  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  to 
provide  for  annual  increases  in  the  defense 
budgets  of  the  members  by  three  percent  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  inflation,  is  an  essential 
element  in  developing  a  reliable  national  de- 
fense capability;  and 

(4)  the  policies  relating  to  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  defense  program 
by  the  United  States  must  be  fully  integrat- 
ed with  an  overall  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  directed  toward  restoring  the  finan- 
cial credibility  of  the  Government  in  an  eq- 
uitable manner. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989  for  all  purchases 
made  by  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering activities  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  should  be  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  provided  for 
such  purchases  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  such  purchases  for  such  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  rate  of  inflation  projected  (in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)(2))  to  occur 
during  the  fiscal  year  1985.  1986.  1987.  1988. 
or  1989.  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(B)  four  percent  in  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986:  and 

(C)  three  percent  in  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  and  1989. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
budget  authority  does  not  include  the 
budget  authority  provided  for  the  pay  of 
employees  of  any  department  or  agency  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  including  members 
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of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  for  military  retired 
or  retainer  pay. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
rate  of  inflation  projected  to  occur  during  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1985,  the  percent 
change  in  the  defense  purchases  index 
which  is  projected  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1986.  1987,  1988.  or 
1989,  the  most  recent  projection  of  the  per- 
cent change  in  such  index  for  such  fiscal 
year  made  by  such  Director  before  the  date 
on  which  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  any  committee  thereof,  takes 
action  to  provide  budget  authority  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (b)  applies. 

discretionary  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  1009.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act),  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  all  discretionary  Feder- 
al programs  for  fiscal  year  1985  should  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority  provided  for  all  such 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
total  amount  of  budget  authority  provided 
for  all  discretionary  Federal  programs  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  1988.  and 
1989,  should  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  all  such  programs  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
provided  for  all  such  programs  for  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

(2)  three  percent. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"discretionary  Federal  program"  means  any 
Federal  program  other  than— 

(Da  program  classified  under  the  func- 
tional category  of  National  Defense  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  under  section  1105(a) 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code;  or 

(2)  a  program  for  which  spending  author- 
ity (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  is  provid- 
ed by  law. 


State  of  New  York  at  Fire  Island,  New  York, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  convey  the 
property  to  the  State  of  New  York  for 
public  park  or  recreation  uses  in  accordance 
with  section  203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  484(k)(2)).". 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  DAMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3042 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an  amen(i- 
ment  to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec,  .  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  use  as  a  public  park  or  recrea- 
tion area,  portions  of  the  Montauk  Air 
Force  Station  in  East  Hampton  Tow-nship, 
Suffolk  County,  New  York,  totaling  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  that  were 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  December  21,  1981. 

"Sec,  .  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assign  the  land  identified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  thirty  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  of  said 
assignment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  in  exchange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
fee  title  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  the   real   property  owned  by   the 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  3043 
Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr. 
Baucus)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2163,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:  "Act. 

"limitations  on  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

"Sec  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  making  appro- 
priations, if  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution,  as  recommended  by  the  respec- 
tive committee  on  appropriations,  would 
cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  authority 
for  function  050.  National  Defense,  to 
exceed  $264,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

"(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  nondefense 
discretionary  activities  to  exceed 
$137,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  and  persistence 
of  current  and  projected  Federal  budget 
defi-its  must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  while  continuing  the  effec- 
tive constraints  on  nondefense  discretionary 
programs.  To  assure  the  success  of  such  an 
initiative,  the  foregoing  procedural  re- 
straints. In  addition  to  the  total  aggregate 
spending  limitations  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
are  necessary  on  budget  authority  both  for 
defense  and  for  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"MEDICARE  freeze 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendments 
made  by  this  Act)  or  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  appli- 
cable percentage  increase'  under  section 
1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  12-month  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1984. 
and  before  October  1.  1985.  shall  be  zero 
percent. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  suggested  methods 
for  assuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increase 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENTS 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  increase  shall  be  made 


in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  under  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire such  increase  to  become  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1985  as  a  result  of 
changes  in— 

"(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

"(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
under  any  provision  of  law  if  payment 
thereof  is  denied  by  reason  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  change  in— 

"•(1)  the  consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof):  or 

""(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

which  would  have  resulted  in  any  increase 
in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  during 
fiscal  year  1985  but  for  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
during  fiscal  year  1986  or  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, May  2,  and  Thursday,  May  3.  to 
consider  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
child  nutrition  programs. 

The  bills  to  be  considered  are  S. 
1994;  S.  2545:  S.  1913.  a  proposed 
measure  by  Senator  Dole;  and  S.  2599. 

The  markup  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  SR  3  28- A  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  May  1.  1984.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  2423, 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEA  POWER  AND  FORCE 
PROJECTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projec- 
tion, of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
May  1,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  of  the  Navy's  Mark 
92  fire  control  system  upgrade  pro- 
gram in  review  of  S.  2414,  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 
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group  that  represents  the  interests  of  thou- 
cf  Qv.     sands  of  blind  citizens  statewide:  and. 


lem.  Many  would  say  industry/government 
cooperation  is  simply  not  appropriate.  How- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  1,  to  hold  an  executive 
session  on  theater  nuclear  force  issues, 
S.  2414.  fiscal  year  1985  DOD  authori- 
zation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  NURSES'  DAY 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ri.se  today  to  salute  our  Nation's  1.7 
million  registered  nurses.  These  un- 
selfish and  caring  individuals  are.  in 
this  Senator's  mind,  the  backbone  of 
our  country's  health  care  system  and 
deserving  of  special  recognition. 
Sunday.  May  6  is  National  Nurses' 
Day  and  citizens  all  around  our  coun- 
try will  be  involved  in  events  to 
heighten  public  awareness  of  the 
countless  contributions  these  profes- 
sionals make  in  insuring  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans. 

The  rapid  advances  in  medicine  and 
the  changing  nature  of  health  care 
has  greatly  expanded  the  role  of  regis- 
tered nurses.  The  intensity  of  care  has 
increased  with  more  R.N.'s  needed  to 
carry  out  such  activities  as  monitoring 
vital  functions,  ventilation  therapy 
with  infusion  pumps,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  many  new  technologies.  The 
development  of  these  kinds  of  settings 
has  particularly  increased  the  need  for 
nurses  with  advanced  preparation. 
And.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation's 
nurses  have  responded  to  these  chal- 
lenges, assuming  increased  responsibil- 
ities and  accountability  for  our  health 
care  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend.  Sena- 
tor Inouye.  in  sponsoring  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  274,  a  resolution  to  official- 
ly designate  May  6.  1984.  as  National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day.  Mr.  President, 
these  health  care  professionals  are 
most  deserving  of  this  tribute  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
demonstration  of  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  our  Nation's  nurses.* 


A  SESQUICENTENNIAL  POEM 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  weekend  past.  April  28.  1984.  to  be 
specific,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.'s  Sesquicentennial.  On  its  150th 
birthday,  the  Flower  City,  as  it  is 
known,   is   indeed  flourishing:   looking 


to  its  past  with  pride  and  to  its  future 
with  confidence. 

The  observance  had  many  memora- 
ble moments  and  events,  but  one  in 
particular  stands  out  for  me.  It  is  a 
poem  written  specially  for  the  celebra- 
tion by  William  Heyen,  professor  of 
creative  writing  at  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  at  Brockport. 

The  poem.  "Downriver,"  elegantly 
and  eloquently  captures  the  spirit  and 
history  that  has  helped  make  Roches- 
ter one  of  New  York's,  and  the  Na- 
tion's great  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Heyen's  poem,  as  reprinted  on  April 
29,  1984  in  Upstate,  the  magazine  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Downriver 

(A  Poem  for  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
City  of  Rochester.  N.Y.) 


At  the  country  auction,  boxes  of  t)ooks.  In 
one, 

Bryant's  Poems,  a  gilt-edged,  false-leather 
parlor  edition 

losing  its  words,  disbound,  falling  apart 

even  while  I  held  it. 

Under  century-old  backyard  shagbark  hick- 
ories 

in  the  spread  of  full  summer. 

I  stood  reading  A  Forest  Hymn'  for  the 
first  time 

in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Do  you  remember?  You  probably  had  it  in 

high  .school, 
as  I  did.  Its  hundred-eighteen  lines 
rocked  all  us  little  American  scholars  into 

oblivion. 
Who  cared  about  trees? 
This    was   the   day   after   a   Russian    pilot 

tracked  a  passenger  jet. 
locked  in  his  missiles,  and  shot  it  down,  kill- 
ing 269. 
I    tried    to    imagine    that    many    people    in 

flames, 
had  counted  the  auction  crowd  to  half  that 

number. 
Bryant   rhapsodizes  wildflowers  growing  at 

the  roots 
of  huge  trees.  Each  one,  he  says. 
With  scented  breath   and  look  so  like  a 

smile. 
Seems,    as    it    issues    from    the    shapeless 

mould. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  great  universe." 
There's  more  in   his  hymn  than   heavenly 

flowers  smiling, 
but  the  desperate  poet  does  blame  all  catas- 
trophe on  human  pride 
his  forest  could  keep  us  from:  "O  God."  he 

prays,  "when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on 

fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or 
fill 

The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the 

woods 
And  drowns  the  villages:  when,  at  thy  call. 
Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon    the    continent,    and    overwhelms    its 

cities. 

Spare  me  and  mine,   nor  let   us  need  the 
wrath 


Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
who  rules  them.  " 

He  ends  by  asking  for  that  quiet  wisdom  to 
be  found 

under  the  emblematic  trees  in  contempla- 
tion; 

"Be  it  ours  to  meditate. 

In  the.se  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty. 

And  to/he  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 

Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives." 

But   I/kept   brooding   the  charred   fuselage 
/'sinking  into  brine  mud 

witlj  innocent  dead,  of  limbs  washed  up  on 
beaches. 

I  knelt  to  place  the  book  back  into  its  box. 

A  long  time  seemed  to  have  passed. 
II 

The  auction  droned  into  evening,  genera- 
tions-deep possessions 

knocked  down  for  the  dollars  of  inflation, 
spirited 

across  lawns  from  home,  outbuildings, 
barns. 

into  cars  and  vans. 

This  was  one  of  the  old  farmsteads  along 
the  Genesee 

where  the  river  still  glides  with  Seneca  ap- 
paritions 

past  gra\es  of  the  first  settlers.  Who  could 
have  dreamed  the  American  city,  a 
glas.s  and  steel  skyline. 

corporate  limbs  in  a  hundred  countries? 
But  it  was  always  there,  born  in  the  .sewn 

brain-patterns 
of   homemade  quilts,   in   the  first   Kodaks 

giving  us  back 
to  ourselves,  in  flails  and  scythes, 

in   pots   mended   by   travelling   tinkerers  a 

hundred  years  before, 
in   anvils   and   ogee   mirrors,   in   hand-ruled 

ledgers, 
cast  iron  stoves,  tin  candle  moulds,  a  trophy 

buck  who.se  antlers 
branched  above  this  congregation. 

in  grains  of  the  high-headboard  oak  beds 
whose  women  bore  those  who  worked  this 

land,  in  the  now- 
nondescript  uniforms  of  three  or  four  wars, 
in  shotguns,  sheepskin  coats,  bridal  gowns, 
coarse     overalls,     a     stereopticon.     butter 

crocks,  dovetailed  dressers, 
a  rosewood  Aeolian  piano,  corn  shuckers. 

churns,  apple  peelers, 
cabbage  boards,  blue-tinged  canning  jars,  a 

loom, 
a  spinning  wheel,  a  Currier  &  Ives  of  Sam 

Patch  above  the  river, 

a  barrel  of  Depression  glassware  now  fought 
for  by  dealers, 

oval  walnut  frames  of  ancestral  faces,  red- 
ware,  sheet  music. 

an  Uncle  Sam  iron  bank,  a  roll-top  desk— 
the  years 

cascading  forward  with  yeamed-for  objects 
as  though 

over  the  river's  falls  .  .  .  And  then. 

held  up  by  the  auctioneer  for  special  admi- 
ration. 

a   single    amethyst    jack-in-the-pulpit    bud 

vase,  its  cowl- 
like spathe  gleaming  above  dispersal  and 
the  emptiness 

of  money  .  .  . 

Did  elms  once  clarify  our  streets  with 
toothed  translucent  leaves? 

Did  we  know  God  because  the  chestnut  hill- 
sides blossomed? 

We  pray,  again,  to  invest  things  with  mean- 
ing, to  build  a  city 

within  our  time  but  free  from  the  terror  of 
this  new  world. 


The  others  have  gone.  Will  you.  now.  stay 

here  with  me? 
We  will  stand  beside  the  river,  watch  stars 

hold  still 
in  the  flowing  night  water.  In  the  same  way. 
we  have  come  here  from  everywhere, 
and  from  all  time.  We.  our  parents,  theirs. 

theirs, 
followed  history,  dumbly,  or  beguiled  by  it. 
We    were     the     ones     in     kitchens,     fields. 

churches 
of  a  thousand  villages  who  heard  the  re- 
peated dream 
until  we  reached  for  it.  or  were  handcuffed 

to  it. 
or  driven  toward  it  by  famine,  or  slavers,  or 

pogroms 
of  bayonet  and  flame.  In  1834. 
as  he  testifies  in   his  Narrative,   Frederick 

Douglass 
prepared  himself  "for  a  final  struggle  which 

should  decide 
my  fate,  one  way  or  the  other."  For  Freder- 
ick, 
for  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  her  and  her  sisters' 

life-long  passional 
against  sexist  greed  and  stupidity, 
the  same  city  still  glows,  downriver,  over  the 

treeline. 
Lord  of  life  and  of  all  things,  help  us  to 

know, 
now,  what  our  struggle  is,  its  human  forms 
within  objects  within  a  world  daily 
more  dangerous.  Help  us  to  know  ourselves, 

the  motives 
of  our  most  secret  voices  and  gestures. 
Stars  in  the  river's  water  move,  but  stay, 
as  the  river  passes  away,  but  slays.  May  we 

abide, 
but   build   here  the   blessed  city  before  we 

die  .  .  . 
A   slag-glass    lamp,    a   book    with    Bryant's 

prayer,  a  two-handled 
crosscut  saw  ...  let  us  look  into  one  an- 
other's eyes 
imagining     flames,      imagining      love,      and 

decide.* 


group  that  represents  the  interests  of  thou- 
sands of  blind  citizens  statewide:  and. 

Whereas  this  invaluable  organization  is  an 
effective  voice  of  the  blind  for  it  seeks  to  en- 
hance the  dignity  and  increase  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  state's  visually  handi- 
capped: and. 

Whereas  as  the  largest  organization  of  the 
blind  in  America,  the  NFB  strives  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  capabilities  of  the  visu- 
ally impaired:  they  are  a  group  of  individ- 
uals who  see  themselves  not  as  blind  people, 
but  as  people  who  just  happen  to  be  blind: 
and, 

Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  group  whose 
blind  members  don't  as  for  sympathy,  but 
for  empathy  .  .  .  they  wish  not  to  be  pam- 
pered, for  they  only  desire  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  how  much  they  CAN  do 
and  how  little  they  can't  do:  and. 

Whereas  the  NFB  not  only  .seeks  to  edu- 
cate the  sighted,  but  works  as  well  to  inform 
the  visually  handicapped  of  their  rights  and 
of  the  many  services  available  to  them: 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  William  J.  Janklow. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May.  1984.  as 
"National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  South 
Dakota  Month"  in  South  Dakota.  As  citi- 
zens of  this  great  State,  it  is  important  we 
all  recognize  the  blind  as  fellow  human 
beings  who  desire  only  to  live  full,  rich  lives 
in  dignity  and  equality.* 


SOUTH      DAKOTA      RECOGNIZES 
THE     EFFORTS     OF     THE     NA- 
TIONAL   FEDERATION    OF    THE 
BLIND 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring   to   the  attention   of  my  col- 
leagues a  proclamation  issued  recently 
by  Gov.  William  J.  Janklow.  declaring 
May    as    National    Federation    of    the 
Blind  Month  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  the  largest  organi- 
zation of  blind  persons  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  proud  of  the  work  the  affiliate  in 
South  Dakota  is  doing  to  insure  equal- 
ity, security,  and  opportunity  for  the 
blind  citizens  of  my  Stale.  I  wish  also 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  affili- 
ate, Ms.  Karen  S.  Mayry.  for  her  con- 
tinued dedication  to  issues  of  concern 
to  the  blind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Governor 
Janklow's  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  vital  advocacy 


UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 
ACTION  COUNCIL  MEETING 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can upholstered  furniture  manufactur- 
ers, through  their  own  initiative,  are 
making  great  strides  in  consumer 
safety.  Over  the  weekend  in  High 
Point.  N.C..  at  the  annual  spring  furni- 
ture market  there,  the  Honorable  Ter- 
rence  M.  Scanlon,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission.  addres.sed  the  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  Action  Council.  This 
group  has  been  responsible  for  spear- 
heading the  drive  for  consumer  safety 
with  respect  to  furniture  products. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  will  find  Com- 
missioner Scanlon's  remarks  impor- 
tant in  that  he  acknowledges  the 
safety  contributions  made  by  the  fur- 
niture manufacturers  and  he  lays 
stress  on  the  key  role  that  individual 
consumer  responsibility  must  play  in 
the  whole  effort  of  consumer  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  speech 
by  Commissioner  Terrence  M.  Scanlon 
of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  the  Upholstered  Furni- 
ture Action  Council  in  High  Point. 
N.C..  on  Saturday.  April  28,  1984,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks   of   Terrence   M.    Scanlon.   "Vice 

Chairman  at  the  UFAC  Spring  Market 

Press  Conference.  April  28.  1984 
cpsc-ufac.   "a  success  story  " 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  address  you 
this  morning  about  the  successful  coopera- 
ti\e  program  between  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  and  the  Up- 
holstered Furniture  Action  Council  (UFAC) 
on  the  upholstered  furniture  ignition  prob- 


lem. Many  would  say  industry /government 
cooperation  is  simply  not  appropriate.  How- 
ever, if  one  takes  the  time  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  record,  understand  the  voluntary 
standard  process,  and  look  for  the  common 
good,  a  different  conclusion  is  readily 
reached. 

The  longstanding  working  cooperative 
effort  between  UFAC  and  the  CPSC  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  Your  successful  pro- 
gram now  in  its  second  phase  is  working  for 
the  future  improvement  of  furniture  from 
ignitions.  Your  many  efforts  in  the  past, 
such  as  the  development  and  patenting  of 
the  aluminum  welt  cord,  and  other  safety 
improvements,  have  already  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  consumer  safety,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  years  to  come.  I  challenge  you 
to  continue  this  progress. 

The  UFAC  program  is  cited  by  my  fellow 
Commissioners  in  Public  Commission  meet- 
ings and  before  Congressional  committees 
as  a  model  of  successful  government /indus- 
try cooperation.  I  s'nare  that  view  as  well. 
You  have  all  heard  that  before,  so  let  me 
rai.se  a  few  new  issues.  Industry/government 
cooperation,  of  course,  must  be  a  "two-way 
street."  What  is  industry's  contribution  to 
consumer  safety,  often  at  substantial  cost,  is 
a  contribution  to  all  of  our  society.  The  ben- 
efits, of  course,  reach  primarily  to  those  we 
all  ultimately  seek  to  protect,  the  consum- 
ers. One  of  the  reasons  I  am  an  outspoken 
proponent  of  voluntary  standards  is  that  in 
this  day  of  government  cutbacks  at  most 
levels,  "private  sector  resource"  intensive  ef- 
-  forts,  such  as  yours  are  critical  to  accom- 
plishing our  mutually  consistent  goal  of 
consumer  safety. 

The  government  has  a  special  role  to  play 
in  the  parlernship  of  regulator  and  regulat- 
ed. We  have  a  special  obligation  to  ensure 
fairness  in  our  dealing  with  both  the  busi- 
ness community  and  consumers.  When  a 
voluntary  effort  is  successful,  it  is  critical  to 
reward  that  success.  That  is  one  reason  I 
support  the  recognition  of  voluntary  stand- 
ards. But  even  more  basic  efforts  can  be 
made  by  fair  treatment  of  industry.  A  prime 
example  is  the  reporting  of  statistics:  in  par- 
ticular the  measurement  of  the  improved 
fire  safety  in  upholstered  furniture. 

The  Commission,  in  a  spasm  of  "fairness.  " 
has  agreed  to  represent  the  statistics  on  fur- 
niture flammability  testing  in  two  ways: 
chair-by-chair  results  and  cigaretteby-ciga- 
rette  results.  1  am  concerned,  however,  that 
reporting  results  on  a  chair-by-chair  basis, 
even  juxtapo.sed  to  more  appropriate  ciga- 
rette-by-cigarelte  measurements,  can  lead  to 
misunderstanding.  Frankly.  I  see  no  statisti- 
cal basis  for  reporting  chair-by-chair  when 
there  are  many  cigarettes  on  each  chair.  No 
useful  information  is  provided.  This  concern 
is  especially  serious  because  of  the  way  the 
results  may  be  interpreted.  1  believe  respon- 
sible regulation  requires  more  sensitivity  to 
the  reality  of  the  marketplace  and  to  the 
way  testing  results  are  reported  that  reflect 
that  reality.  The  impressive  work  of  the  Up- 
holstered Furniture  Action  Council  toward 
consumer  safety  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

1  would  also  like  to  add  a  new  element 
into  this  whole  cigarette  ignition  debate, 
that  of  consumer  responsibility.  President 
Reagan  last  May  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  CPSC  said  .  .  .  The  effort  to  prevent 
accidents  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  indus- 
try, consumers  and  government." 

We  in  government  and  you  in  industry  can 
do  our  share,  but  individual  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  one's  actions  is  also 
and  essential  element,  and  in  fact  may  be 
the  key  element  in  the  long  run. 
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Smoking  requires  an  Inherent  responsibil- 
ity on  an  individual  smoker  to  do  so  safely. 
and  with  consideration  for  the  safety  of 
those  around  him.  both  his  or  her  family 
and  the  public  at  large.  This  must  be 
stressed  more  and  more  in  the  whole  debate 
on  cigarette  ignitions.  You  in  industry,  and 
we  in  government  can't  do  it  all.  Individuals 
must  share  this  responsibility  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  again  glad  to  be  here 
and  I  hope  my  visit  to  High  Point  will  help 
to  foster  this  "two-way  street"  of  which  I 
speak.  This  is  one  Commissioner  who  be- 
lieves that  all  wisdom  does  not  reside  within 
the  confines  of  Washington.  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  second  visit  in  two  years  to 
your  Spring  Market  will  help  foster  our  co- 
operative efforts,  and  lead  to  a  greater 
mutual  understanding  of  our  common  prob- 
lems and  concerns. 

I  *ould  especially  like  to  thank  Charlie 
Carey  and  Bill  Richman,  UPAC  co-chair- 
men, and  Betty  Grace  Terpstra  and  Joe 
Gerard,  who  represent  you  so  professionally 
before  the  Commission  in  Washington. 
They  work  hard  at  what  we  all  seek  in  the 
name  of  the  common  good,  greater  con- 
sumer safety. 

Again  I  congratulate  you  for  your  efforts, 
I  look  forward  to  a  cooperative  working  re- 
lationship in  the  years  ahead  as  well. 
Thank  you.* 


UMI 


YWCA  CELEBRATES  125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  the  United  States  is  currently  cele- 
brating their  125th  anniversary,  and  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  this  fine 
organization. 

The  YWCA  has  been  a  pioneer  for 
social  justice  and  peace.  They  have 
been  in  the  forefront  with  such  accom- 
plishments as  establishing  the  first 
day-care  center  in  the  country,  hold- 
ing the  first  retreat  for  unwed  moth- 
ers, providing  the  first  typing  instruc- 
tion for  women,  opening  the  first 
school  to  train  practical  nurses,  con- 
ducting the  first  interracial  conference 
of  women  to  be  held  in  the  South,  and 
many  others. 

On  the  local  level,  the  YWCA  has  pi- 
oneered in  areas  of  local  need  and  con- 
cern, such  as  teenage  social  adjust- 
ment, school  age  parents,  women  of- 
fenders, postmastectomy  rehabilita- 
tion, divorce  support,  legislative  sup- 
port for  "Latch  Key"  program,  and 
parenting  and  job  clubs. 

Founded  in  Boston  in  1859,  the 
YWCA  today  is  a  worldwide  move- 
ment: Women  in  83  nations  respond- 
ing to  their  own  needs  and  those  of 
Others,  breaking  down  barriers  of  race, 
religion,  education,  and  status  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good,  to  im- 
prove the  life  situations  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  displaced,  the  disabled,  the 
powerless,  the  young,  the  old.  women 
working  in  offices,  the  home  and  in 
the  fields,  women  abandoned,  or 
abused  women  without  the  necessary 
skills  for  survival. 

By    the    turn    of    the    century,    the 

YWCA  had  moved  into  communities 
and  college  campuses  throughout  the 


United  States— into  the  lunchrooms  of 
factories  and  department  stores,  into 
black  neighborhoods  and  the  waiting 
stalls  of  Ellis  Island,  into  Indian  terri- 
tory and  the  farmlands  of  the  Mid- 
west. Wherever  women  needed  a  job,  a 
home,  a  hearty  meal,  a  safe  journey, 
friends,  books,  exercise,  schooling  or  a 
counselor,  the  YWCA  was  there. 

Today  the  YWCA  of  the  U.S.A.  is 
still  there  with  locally  funded  commu- 
nity or  campus  associations  in  4,700  lo- 
cations in  our  Nation,  They  have 
grown,  through  concern  and  commit- 
ment, to  be  the  largest  women's  mem- 
bership organization  in  the  world 
today,  and  the  only  one  to  have  made 
service  synonymous  with  social  change 
for  more  than  a  century, 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  YWCA  on 
their  125th  anniversary,  and  I  wish 
them  continued  success  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


STEEL  QUOTA  BILL  NOT 
INFLATIONARY 

•  Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  issues  lurking  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  steel  import  quota  debate  is  the 
likely  impact  on  consumer  prices. 
Since  steel  is  not  by  itself  a  retail 
product,  the  ultimate  price  impact,  if 
any,  to  consumers  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Raw  material  prices  are  not 
always  passed  on  in  their  entirety  by 
the  manufacturers  of  finished  prod- 
ucts. 

Recently,  however.  David  Cantor, 
the  Congressional  Research  Services' 
specialist  in  industry  economics,  has 
done  an  analysis  of  the  likely  impact 
on  the  producers  price  index  for  inter- 
mediate products  if  steel  prices  in- 
crease. Mr.  Cantor  does  not  attempt  to 
predict  what  quota  legislation  would 
do  to  steel  prices;  he  simply  analyzes 
what  the  effect  of  a  range  of  possible 
price  increases  on  steel  would  be  on  in- 
termediate products. 

Mr.  Cantor's  conclusion  is  that  the 
price  effects  would  be  relatively 
modest:  If  steel  prices  rise  by  10  to  50 
percent,  intermediate  product  prices 
could  increase  by  0.65  to  3.26  percent. 
This  is  a  much  more  modest  impact 
than  has  been  suggested  publicly  by 
some  who  have  not  done  any  serious 
analysis  of  the  problem. 

Mr,  Cantor  has  done  such  work,  and 
it  will  facilitate  the  debate  on  steel 
import  quotas  by  focusing  on  facts 
rather  than  rhetoric.  I  ask  that  the 
CRS  study  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
Effects     of     Hvpotheticai.     Increases     in 
Steel    Prices    on    the    Producer    Price 
Index    for    Intermediate   Materials,   De- 
cember 1983  to  December  1984 

abstract 
If,  possibly  due  to  steel  import  quotas, 
steel  prices  rose  by  10  to  50  percent,  prices 
of  intermediate  products  used  in  manufac- 
turing could  increase  by  0.65  to  3.26  percent. 
While  these  increases  would  probably  influ- 


ence prices  of  other  goods  and  the  inflation 
rate,  various  statistical  problems  preclude 
estimating  these  effects. 

effects  of  hypothetical  iriCREASES  IN  steel 

PRICES  ON  THE  PRODUCER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  MATERIALS.  DECEMBER  1983  TO 
DECEMBER   1984 

If.  possibly  as  a  result  of  quotas  on  steel 
mill  product  imports,  domestic  steel  prices 
were  to  be  raised  in  the  range  of  10  percent 
to  50  percent,  the  Producer  Price  Index  for 
Intermediate  Materials  (hereafter,  PPI-I) 
would,  all  other  things  being  equal,  increase 
by  from  0.65  percent  to  3.26  percent.  While 
the  PPI-I  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the 
inflationary  impact  of  increased  steel  prices, 
it  is  an  indicator  of  the  prices  faced  by  pro- 
ducers of  goods  and  services,  and.  thus,  of 
changes  in  their  costs  of  production.  These 
higher  costs  of  production  could  influence 
both  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  although 
any  changes  in  them  cannot  be  measured  di- 
rectly or  inferred  from  changes  in  the  PPI- 
I. 

77ie  effect  of  hypothetical  increases  in  steel 
prices  on  the  PPI-I 

A  10-percent  rise  in  domestic  steel  prices, 
as  measured  by  the  Producer  Price  Index  of 
Steel  Mill  Products,  could  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  PPI-I  of  0.65  percent  for  the 
period  from  December  1983  to  December 
1984.  Similarly,  a  50-percent  increase  in  do- 
mestic steel  prices  could  result  in  a  3.26  per- 
cent increase  in  the  PPI-I  in  this  period. 
The  PPI-I  would  rise  from  315.8  in  Decem- 
ber 1983  to  between  317.9  and  326.1  in  De- 
cember 1984.  These  and  the  effects  of  steel 
price  increases  between  10  and  50  percent 
are  presented  in  table  1. 

TABLE  1. -EFFECTS  OF  HYPOTHETICAL  PRICE  INCREASES 
OF  STEEL  MILL  PRODUCTS  ON  THE  PRODUCTS  PRICE 
INDEX  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  MATERIALS,  DECEMBER  1983 
TO  DECEMBER  1984 
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The  effects  on  the  PPI-I  show  how  the 
overall  PPI-I  would  react,  if  only  steel  mill 
product  prices  were  allowed  to  change.  The 
assumption  is  made  that  prices  of  all  other 
intermediate  goods— such  as:  paper,  plastics, 
motor  vehicle  parts— are  unchanged.  It 
should  be  noted  that  steel  is  categorized  as 
an  intermediate  good,  because  it  is  used  to 
produce  other  products,  both  final  goods 
and  other  intermediate  goods. 

The  effects  on  the  price  index  were  calcu- 
lated by.  first,  determining  the  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts in  the  PPI-I,  and.  then,  recalculating 
the  overall  PPI-I,  based  on  the  revised  rela- 
tive importance.  The  procedures  are  pre- 
sented in  more  detail  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report.  The  concept  of  relative  importance 
refers,  in  principle,  to  the  share  of  total 
shipments   of   all   commodities   represented 


by  a  particular  commodity.'  In  the  present 
case,  the  share  of  total  shipments  of  all  in- 
termediate goods,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  represented  by  steel  mill 
product  shipments  is  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  steel  mill  products.  Normally,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  determines  the 
relative  importance  of  all  goods  for  Decem- 
ber of  each  year.  For  intervening  periods 
(i.e..  some  other  month),  or,  as  in  the 
present  case  where  total  shipments  are  un- 
known, relative  importance  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  adjusting 
the  relative  importance  in  the  base  period 
by  the  ratio  of  the  percentage  change  in  rel- 
ative prices.* 
Implications  and  limitations  of  the  analysis 

of  hypothetical  changes  in  steel  prices  and 

the  PPI-I 

The  calculated  hypothetical  effects  of 
changes  in  steel  prices  on  the  PPI-I  are.  at 
best,  an  indicator  only  of  changes  in  the 
costs  of  production  of  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Thus,  while  these  effects  may  point  in 
the  direction  of  change  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  prices  of  final  goods,  they 
cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  quanti- 
tative estimate  of  the  ultimate  impact  of 
changes  in  steel  prices  on  other  prices  or  on 
the  rate  of  inflation.  One  cannot  infer  that 
any  changes  in  price  of  one  product,  steel 
for  example,  would  be  passed  through  com- 
pletely to  steel  users  and  ultimately  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  final  goods.  What 
can  be  said  about  these  effects  is  that  costs 
of  production  of  intermediate  goods  taken 
as  a  whole  category  of  goods  would  rise  by 
the  percentages  indicated  in  table  1,  and,  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  be  passed  through 
to  buyers  of  steel  and  products  embodying 
steel,  other  prices  could  be  expected  to  rise. 

The  effects  calculated  apply  only  to  one 
particular  price  index,  the  Producer  Price 
Index  for  Intermediate  Materials.  Further- 
more, any  changes  in  this  index  are  as- 
sumed to  be  due  to  price  changes  only  in  the 
one  commodity,  steel.  Thus,  these  effects  do 
not  take  into  consideration  changes  that 
might  occur  in  the  prices  of  even  other  in- 
termediate goods,  because  those  prices  were 
assumed  to  be  constant  in  order  to  develop 
the  estimates. 

How  prices  of  final  goods  might  be  affect- 
ed by  changes  in  steel  prices  cannot  be  esti- 
mated using  price  indices  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  To  estimate  these  effects  on  the 
Producer  Price  Index  for  all  commodities  is 
to  risk  double-counting  of  steel  prices:  that 
is.  the  price  of  steel  will  be  counted  once 
when  it  is  sold  by  the  steel  mill,  and  will  be 
counted  a  second  time  as  part  of  the  price  of 
the  product  using  that  steel.  Thus,  such  an 
estimate  would  imply  the  effect  of  a  change 
in  steel  prices  on  the  steel  prices  built  into 
the  price  of  the  final  good. 

Nor  can  the  effect  of  steel  price  changes 
on  consumer  goods  be  determined  using 
price  indices.  First,  some  steel,  indeed  a 
large  share  of  steel  is  used  only  in  other 
producer  goods  (e.g..  machine  tools)  and 
only  enters  into  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  indirectly  and  over  time.  Second,  even 
as  steel  is  fabricated  into  consumer  goods, 
its  relative  share  of  total  inputs  declines  as 
it  is  combined  with  other  inputs  (including 
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labor)  at  various  stages  of  production  and  C.  BRAXTON  VALENTINE 

distribution.        ^.,,.     ,      .  •  Mr     'WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    for 

One  inherent  difficulty  in  using  any  price     •  '^'^r-    wAi^v-ri-. 


'  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Supplement  to  Producer  Prices  and  Price  In- 
dexes Data  for  1982.  Washington.  September  1983. 

P    145 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta 
tistics.  Information  obtained  by  telephonic  commu- 
nication. Mar.  28.  1983. 


index  as  a  measure  of  inflation  is  that  price 
indices  only  track  trends  in  prices,  and  do 
not  take  account  of  changes  in  demand. 
They  are  constructed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  quantities  of  the  goods,  prices  of 
which  are  being  measured,  remain  constant. 
Thus,  price  indices  do  not  take  account  of 
changes  in  demand  due  to  price.'  In  general, 
differences  in  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous price  indices  prevent  meaningful  linking 
of  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  analytical 
technique  does  exist  which  permits  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  price  changes  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  or  other  measures  of  the 
inflation  rate—namely,  input-output  analy- 
sis. This  procedure  permits  one  to  trace  the 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  changes  in  pro- 
duction in  one  sector  of  the  economy  on  all 
other  sectors.  In  the  process,  it  is  possible  to 
assess  price  effects.  While  conceptually  this 
approach  has  great  merit,  it  requires 
making  a.ssumptions  regarding  technical  re- 
lation.ships  between  sectors  as  well  as  about 
economic  performance.  Thus,  the  results  of 
an  input-output  analysis  depend,  therefore, 
upon  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  made. 

Clearly,  depending  on  the  degree  of  any 
price  increase  of  steel  mill  products,  costs  of 
production  of  manufactured  goods  could  be 
expected  to  rise,  and  perhaps  substantially. 
One  can  expect  .some  of  these  costs  to  find 
their  way  into  consumer  prices,  and.  there- 
fore, the  rate  of  inflation.  What  cannot  be 
estimated  with  confidence  is  the  degree  to 
which  prices  generally  throughout  the  econ- 
omy will  be  affected. 

Appendix 

CALCULATION  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  PRODUCER 
PRICE  INDEX  OF  INTERMEDIATE  MATERIALS 
DUE  TO  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  STEEL  MILL 
PRODUCTS 

The  procedures  employed  call,  first,  for 
calculating  the  change  in  relative  impor- 
tance of  steel  mill  products  for  the  base 
period  of  this  analysis.  December  1983.  The 
most  recent  published  relative  importance 
data  is  for  December  1982:  within  the  inter- 
mediate materials  index,  steel  mill  products 
had  a  relative  importance  of  6.360.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  steel  mill  products  in  De- 
cember 1983  is  obtained  by  adjusting  the 
1982  value  of  relative  importance  by  multi- 
plying it  by  the  ratio  of  the  percentage 
change  in  the  price  index  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts from  1982  to  1983  to  the  percentage 
change  in  the  price  index  for  all  intermedi- 
ate materials.  This  procedure  yields  a  value 
of  relative  importance  for  steel  mill  product 
prices  of  6.500  in  December  1983. 

The  Producer  Price  Index  for  Intermedi- 
ate Materials  (PPI-I)  for  December  1984  is 
calculated  by  employing  the  formula: 
PPI-I t  =((l-RIcl^  dRIct  ■  PPI-lo, 

where: 

PPI-It^the  Producer  Price  Index  for 

intermediate  materials  in  time  t,  or, 

in  this  case,  December  1984: 
/J/c^the  relative  importance  of  steel 

mill  products  (=  6.500); 
d  =  percentage    change     in    steel     mill 

products;  and, 
PP/-/o  =  the  Producer  F>rice  Index  for 

intermediate  materials  in  the  base 

period,  December  1983.* 


those  of  us.  Members  and  staff,  for 
whom  the  Senate  is  a  daily  experience 
of  life,  the  Senate  community  often 
seems  to  be  one  large  tumultuous 
family.  When  one  of  the  family  passes 
away,  we  all  feel  the  resulting  sorrow 
on  a  personal  level. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I 
tell  my  colleagues  about  the  recent 
passing  of  a  well-respected  and  hon- 
ored Senate  employee.  C.  Braxton  Val- 
entine, Jr.,  who  until  this  past  Novem- 
ber, was  the  staff  director  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  Although 
Brack  had  a  very  full  life  as  a  lawyer 
in  private  practice,  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  with  several  con- 
gressional committees,  it  was  as  the 
first  and  only  staff  director  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  that  we  in 
the  Senate  remember  him.  From  the 
time  he  accepted  that  position  in  1977 
until  his  retirement  in  November  1983. 
my  predecessors  and  successors,  the 
chairmen  of  the  select  committee,  con- 
tinually turned  to  Brack  for  advice 
and  guidance  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  committee. 

As  the  committees  chairman  from 
1980  until  1982.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  closely  with  Brack  on  many 
important  matters.  I  trusted  his  calm 
demeanor,  insightful  grasp  of  legal 
issues,  and  the  sensible  way  in  which 
he  approached  the  committee's  work. 
Brack  was  always  noted  for  a  reasoned 
argument,  a  pleasing  sense  of  humor, 
a  natty  bow  tie,  and  a  shy  smile. 

We  all  regret  his  untimely  passing 
and  will  be  forever  in  his  debt.  His  un- 
selfishness to  the  Senate  will  forever 
be  a  model  for  all  those  who  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  To  his  wife.  Robin,  and 
to  their  children,  we  express  our  pro- 
found sense  of  grief  and  our  condo- 
lences. He  was  a  fine  man,  and  we  will 
miss  him  greatly.* 


'  U.S.    Library    of    Congress.    Congres-sional    Re- 
searcli  Service.   U.S.   Government   Price  Statistics. 

Report  No.  81-237  E.  by  Barry  Molefsky.  Washing- 
ion,  1981.  34  p. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram has  recently  designated  May 
1984  as  "Community  Appreciation 
Month." 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  activities  of  the  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  Job  Corps  Center  in  recognizing 
the  support  they  have  received  from 
the  community.  The  Center,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Grand  Rapids  public 
schools,  has  plans  for  a  number  of 
events  to  show  that  they  care  about 
Grand  Rapids.  Some  of  the  events 
scheduled  are:  neighborhood  clean- 
ups. Earth  day,  blood  drives,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  projects.  Having  per- 
sonally toured  the  Center,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  strong  bond  that 
has  developed  between  the  community 
and  the  Center. 
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The  Grand  Rapids  public  schools 
first  received  a  contract  for  the  Center 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
March  1980  and  were  recently  award- 
ed a  3-year  extension.  This  will  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  very  fine  pro- 
gram. Since  1980.  more  than  2,700 
young  people  have  received  vocational 
and  educational  training  at  the 
Center. 

While  Community  Appreciation 
Month  is  intended  to  show  the  Na- 
tion's Job  Corps  Centers  support  for 
their  local  communities.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  support  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  Job  Corps  Center  as  one 
example  of  Job  Corps  Center  achieve- 
ment in  the  past,  and  many  that  I  am 
confident  will  follow  in  the  future.* 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  DAY 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  and  pay 
tribute  to  an  organization  committed 
to  helping  needy  children  in  the 
United  States  and  36  countries  abroad. 
Today  is  the  seventh  annual  celebra- 
tion of  'Save  the  Children  Day'  and 
to  commemorate  the  occasion,  chil- 
dren from  around  the  country  will 
visit  Capitol  Hill  in  hopes  of  heighten- 
ing the  awareness  for  the  problems  of 
low-income  American  children. 

In  the  over  50  years  since  its  found- 
ing in  southern  Appalachia,  Save  the 
Children  has  developed  a  unique  ap- 
proach to  helping  the  impoverished 
children  of  this  country  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Working  in  partnership 
with  local  residents,  this  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  effective  means  to 
achieve  permanent  solutions  to  press- 
ing community  problems.  However, 
the  common  denominator  of  all  Save 
the  Children  projects,  be  they  health 
and  nutrition  programs,  school,  home, 
or  road  construction,  or  increased  agri- 
cultural productivity,  is  that  they  have 
a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  the  children. 

As  part  of  the  delegation  participat- 
ing in  the  Save  the  Children  Day- 
Children's  Lobby  program.  Shannon 
Mull  and  Denny  Miller  of  Hilton  Head 
Island,  S.C,  will  share  with  members 
their  firsthand  experience  in  working 
with  this  program.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
listening  to  the  message  these  children 
bring  to  Washington.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  future  of  America  de- 
pends on  the  development  of  its  chil- 
dren, and  the  dedicated  work  of  this 
fine  program  will  aid  us  in  insuring 
this  goal  is  achieved.* 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
HALL  OF  FAME  AWARD 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  great  honor  today  to  present  to 
the  Senate  an  award  granted  by  the 
National  Senior  Citizen  Hall  of  Fame. 
This  great  honor  is  given  to  individ- 


uals or  groups  of  people  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  work  that  makes  life 
more  meaningful  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  National  Senior  Citizen  Hall  of 
Fame  was  established  by  Joe  Kappler 
in  1975  in  Everett,  Wash.  Mr.  Kappler, 
the  director  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  is  a 
truly  unique  individual.  Mr.  Kappler's 
work  in  Washington  State  deserves 
our  appreciation  and  respect.  Mr. 
Kappler  became  disabled  in  1968.  At 
that  time  he  decided  to  get  involved 
with  senior  citizens,  and  began  his 
search  for  those  individuals  or  groups 
who  deserve  national  recognition  for 
their  activities. 

The  Senate,  as  a  body,  has  been 
chosen  by  Mr.  Kappler  for  this  re- 
spected award  to  the  National  Senior 
Citizen  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr.  Kappler 
feels  that  the  work  that  the  Senate 
has  done  over  the  last  50  years  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  our  senior  citizens  is 
truly  deserving  of  this  high  award.  It 
is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  present 
this  award  to  the  Senate  on  his  behalf. 
May  the  Senate  continue  to  work  to 
make  the  lives  of  senior  citizens  more 
meaningful.  Further,  let  us  all  look  to 
Joe  Kappler  for  inspiration  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  Eisk  that  the  text  of  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
The  National  Senior  Citizen  Hall  or  Fame 
Award 

Presented  to:  The  United  States  Senate. 

This  award  is  presented  as  recognition  of 
outstanding  work  performed  that  makes  life 
more  meaningful  for  our  elder  citizens. 

Dated  April  9.  1984.  Signed  by  Joe 
Kappler,  Executive  Director.* 


THE  410TH  EVAC  RECEIVES 
HIGHEST  AWARD 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  strength  de- 
pendent upon  its  readiness,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  maintenance 
management  by  our  reserve  units  is 
being  accorded  recognition. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  particu- 
larly pleased  to  report  that  the  410th 
Army  Evacuation  Hospital  from 
Topeka,  Kans.,  has  been  singled  out 
for  the  highest  honor  a  unit  can 
achieve  in  the  area  of  maintenance 
management  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army. 

The  300  members  of  this  unit  have 
given  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  ef- 
forts, whether  supplementing  an 
active  duty  hospital  during  summer 
training  or  standing  by  on  call  in 
Topeka,  Kans.  It  is  a  model  for  readi-- 
ness,  maintenance  training,  mainte- 
nance management,  and  cost  control. 
Under  the  command  of  Col.  Donald  E. 
Clark  and  with  the  leadership  of  Sfc. 
Steven  Hansford,  this  group  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  medical  technicians, 
supply  specialists,  food  service  person- 
nel, and  maintenance  staff  has  been 
singled  out  for  recognition  by  'ooth  the 


American  Defense  Preparedness  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Re- 
serves during  recent  ceremonies  here 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  preparedness,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  proud  to  cite 
this  group,  casually  known  as  the 
410th  EVAC.  which  has  set  an  exam- 
ple as  the  best  maintained  unit  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve.* 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  RULING 
IN  THE  BOSE  CASE:  EXERCIS- 
ING DUE  DILIGENCE  IN  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  PRESS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
one-time  newspaper  reporter,  a 
member  of  a  publishing  family,  and  a 
public  official  who  feels  passionately 
about  first  amendment  guarantees.  I 
welcome  and  applaud  the  decision 
handed  down  yesterday  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Bose 
Corp.  against  Consumers  Union  of 
U.S.  Inc. 

Since  its  ruling  in  the  1964  case.  New 
York  Times  against  Sullivan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  held 
that  under  the  first  amendment's 
guarantee  of  a  free  press,  public  fig- 
ures cannot  win  in  libel  cases  unless 
they  can  prove  that  a  false  statement 
was  published  or  broadcast  about 
them  with  actual  malice"— with 
knowledge  that  it  was  false  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

At  issue  in  the  Bose  case  was  a  fairly 
technical  question:  Whether  a  Federal 
appeals  court  in  a  libel  case  should 
review  not  only  a  trial  judge's  legal 
conclusions  but  also  findings  of  fact  in 
determining  if  a  news  organization  has 
published  or  broadcast  a  story  about  a 
public  official  with  "actual  malice." 

In  its  decision  yesterday,  the  Su- 
preme Court  quite  properly  broadened 
the  responsibility  of  Federal  appeals 
court  judges  in  libel  cases  from  merely 
examining  how  a  trial  court  or  jury  in- 
terpreted the  law  to  reviewing  their 
factual  determinations  on  the  actual 
malice"  que.stion  as  well. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  opinion  ren- 
dered by  Justice  Paul  Stevens  for  the 
Court  in  the  Bose  case  that  the— 

Requirement  of  independent  appellate 
review  •  •  •  reflects  a  deeply  held  convic- 
tion that  judges— and  particularly  members 
of  this  Court— must  exercise  such  review  in 
order  to  preserve  the  precious  liberties  es- 
tablished and  ordained  by  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  libel  at- 
torneys. Floyd  Abrams,  has  cited  sta- 
tistics that  in  20  libel  cases  between 
1964  and  1982  in  which  news  media  ap- 
pealed to  Federal  appeals  courts,  the 
trial  courts  were  reversed  14  times. 
That  70  percent  reversal  rate,  Abrams 
has  noted,  is  more  than  triple  the  re- 
versal rate  in  other  civil  cases. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  Court 
found  in  the  Bose  case,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment  should 
not  be  left  solely  to  a  trial  judge  or 
jury.  As  Justice  Stevens  wrote  for  the 
majority  in  this  important  decision: 

The  question  whether  the  evidence  in  the 
record  in  a  defamation  case  is  of  the  con- 
vincing clarity  required  to  strip  the  utter- 
ance of  First  Amendment  protection  is  not 
merely  a  question  for  the  trier  of  fact. 
Judges,  as  expositors  of  the  Constitution, 
must  independently  decide  whether  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  is  sufficient  to  cross  the 
constitutional  threshhold  that  bars  the 
entry  of  any  judgment  that  is  not  supported 
by  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  "actual 
malice." 

In  ruling  as  it  did  in  the  Bose  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  exercised  due  dili- 
gence in  protection  of  freedom  of  the 
press.* 


TAIWAN 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President: 
With  the  coming  home  of  President 
Reagan  from  his  trip  to  mainland 
China,  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
small  piece  of  land  that  calls  itself 
China:  it  is  called  Taiwan. 

The  Republic  of  China  moved  its 
Capital  to  Taiwan  over  30  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  Chinese  left  the 
mainland  because  they  were  extremely 
unhappy  with  the  advent  of  a  Commu- 
nist government.  This  literal  handful 
of  Chinese  people  have  made  out  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  a 
prosperous,  private  enterprise  econom- 
ic area  that  is  a  model  to  all  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  It  has  one 
of  the  highest  gross  national  products 
in  the  world,  and  contributes  over  $5 
billion  annually  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  well  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  will 
be  asked  to  vote  on  different  conces- 
sions from  time  to  time  involving  Com- 
munist China.  To  forget  a  proven  ally, 
a  proven  friend,  and  a  proven  economy 
on  Taiwan  would  be  pure  foolishness 
on  our  part. 

I  ask  that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Tuesday,  May  1  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  1.  1984] 
Taiwan  Thrives  as  Mainland  China 
.  Economy  Limps 

I  (By  Edward  Neilan) 

Taipei,  Republic  of  China.— Communist 
Chinese  semantics  has  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  mainland  is  a  success 
story,  while  the  offshore  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  is  a  failure,  an  outcast  or  simply 
an  "obstacle"  to  world  peace. 

In  reality  the  reverse  is  true,  according  to 
all  economic  signs. 

The  track  record  on  the  mainland  reads 
like  a  compendium  of  failed  programs, 
power  struggles,  inability  to  get  an  econom- 
ic drive  going  and  the  built-in  constraints  of 
communism. 

But  on  Taiwan,  despite  being  dwarfed  in 
size  by  the  mainland,  the  island's  18  million 


people  outproduce  on  a  per  capita  basis  the 
one  billion  people  of  communist  China. 

President  Reagan  was  almost  defensive  in 
telling  the  mainland  leaders  and  people  that 
the  United  States  would  "stand  by  old 
friends,"  as  if  sentimental  attachment  were 
the  only  pull  to  continued  relations  with 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

But  there  are  much  more  than  sentimen- 
tal advantages  for  continued  Washington- 
Taip)ei  ties,  says  Robert  Parker,  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer  here,  past  president  of  Taipei's 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  con- 
tributor to  formulation  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act. 

"Taiwan  has  its  own  merits  to  warrant 
continued  strong  U.S.  ties."  Mr.  Parker  says. 
He  notes  that  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  is  no  runt  among  nations— that  it 
has  a  larger  population  than  Greece. 
Sweden.  Ireland  or  Austria,  is  larger  than 
any  country  in  the  Middle  East  except  Iran 
and  Egypt,  larger  than  all  the  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  except  Brazil 
and  Argentina  and  larger  than  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  combined. 

"In  economic  terms."  Mr.  Parker  said, 
Taiwan  is  America's  sixth  largest  trading 
partner— larger  than  France  or  Italy,  any 
country  in  South  America,  Africa,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  other  than  Japan." 

Mr.  Parker  makes  you  sit  up  and  take 
notice  with  these  statistics:  "The  Republic 
of  China's— or  Taiwan's— trade  with  the 
United  States  is  larger  than  the  United 
States'  trade  with  Communist  China  and 
Soviet  Union  combined." 

This  country  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
is  both  an  embarassment  and  challenge  to 
Peking.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  "obsta- 
cle." In  embattled  El  Salvador,  Mr.  Parker 
pointed  out.  Christian  Democrat  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte  has  articulated  a  vision  of  hope 
for  his  country:  "We  must  do  what  Taiwan 
has  done— if  there  is  time."  He  knows  that 
the  republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  a  role 
model  for  what  a  developing  country  can 
become. 

Commentator  Ni  Su-Fei,  writing  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Free  China  Review 
Magazine  published  here,  said  it  is  the 
Peking  regime  that  is  the  "odd  man  out" 
but  it  has  managed  to  dupe  the  rest  with 
words. 

"Without  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  there  would  be  no  model  nor  propo- 
nent for  a  Chinese  way  to  success,  in  the  re- 
pressive ideology  of  a  monolithic  Peking 
regime  which  still  aspires  to  be  the  sole 
mind,  activator  and  voice  for  a  billion  plus 
people, "  Mr.  Ni  wrote.  "While  the  surface 
propaganda  a-spects  of  the  Reagan  journey 
are,  obviously,  useful  to  Peking,  it  is  never- 
theless a  certainty  that  there  will  be  no 
communist  ideological  gain  at  all  from  the 
trip  among  either  the  American  or  Chinese 
people— indeed,  quite  the  contrary." 

The  mainland  regime's  censorship  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  speeches  told  the  story.  The  U.S. 
supports  the  progress  and  liberalization  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  .society.  But  the 
United  States  does  not  support  the  commu- 
nist trappings  of  the  regime. 

Popular  support  for  America's  China 
policy  during  the  past  dozen  years  has  been 
based  on  two  ideas:  selling  products  to 
China's  one  billion  and  using  China  as  a 
strategic  counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Realistically,  China's  masses  don't  have 
the  purchasing  power  to  become  genuine 
customers.  India,  a  democracy,  is  closest  to 
China  in  numbers  of  people,  but  they  aren't 
big  spenders  either.  The  United  States  has 
never  given  India  the  big  rush  but  continues 


to  go  berserk  over  the  "potential"  of  selling 
to  China. 

Kingyuh  Chang,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Relations  here,  believes  it 
will  be  the  people  of  the  mainland  joining 
the  Nationalist  ideology  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

"When  the  present  Peking  regime  tries  to 
open  up  the  economy,  the  cadres  who  en- 
joyed emperor-like  status  in  their  domains 
will  resist  and  turn  against  the  center,"  Mr. 
Chang  said,  "There  are  millions  of  them 
and  they  will  fight  all  forms  of  democraliza- - 
tion." 

"Basically  the  feudal  system  is  being  per- 
petuated under  the  guise  of  communism." 
Mr.  Chang  said.  "Most  of  the  10,000  stu- 
dents now  studying  in  the  United  States  are 
relatives  of  high  officials.  They  will  return 
home  and  take  good  jobs  and  they  will  be 
resented." 

But  Mr.  Chang  said  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion against  the  communists  are  being 
planted  by  such  study  abroad.  "Those 
young  people  will  return  to  the  drab  main- 
land after  two  years  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  shopping  in  supewnarkers  that 
are  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  mainland- 
ers.  They  will  insist  on  change.' 

Mr.  Chang,  like  many  others,  believes  the 
urgency  of  Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  in 
wanting  to  "solve"  the  "Taiwan  problem"  is 
based  on  fears  that  the  longer  the  issue 
wails  the  less  likely  reunification  on  com- 
munist terms  will  occur. » 


FOSTERING     EMPLOYEE     SATIS- 
FACTION IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  corporations  and  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  facing  tough  times  in 
recent  years.  Failing  companies,  low 
productivity,  and  worker  discontent 
have  marred  our  economic  prosperity. 
There  are  a  few'  exceptional  compa- 
nies, however,  who  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  tackling  these  problems,  and 
have  developed  programs  which  elimi- 
nate worker  burnout  and  high  turn- 
over rates,  and.  in  the  process,  have  in- 
creased their  productivity. 

According  to  the  new  book  "The  100 
Best  Companies  To  Work  for  in  Amer- 
ica" by  Robert  Levering.  Milton 
Moskowitz.  and  Michael  Katz.  the 
secret  of  their  success  is  innovative 
management  techniques,  designed  to 
make  work  more  enjoyable  by  making 
employees  feel  like  they  are  part  of 
the  team.  According  to  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  though  each  com- 
pany utilizes  various  methods  of 
achieving  greater  productivity,  the  100 
best  share  at  least  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

First,  they  make  workers  feel  as  if 
they  are  part  of  the  team,  initiating 
worker-management  discussions  on 
various  issues  that  affect  employment 
and  employment  practices. 

Second,  they  engender  pride  in 
workmanship,  and  always  stress  qual- 
ity over  quantity. 

Third,  they  initiate  profit-sharing 
programs,  savings  plans,  and  stock 
ownership  in  addition  to  the  base 
salary. 
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Fourth,  they  minimize  hierarchical 
distinctions  by  eliminating  executive 
privileges  such  as  special  dining  rooms 
or  parking  places,  and  so  forth. 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  of  the 
two  companies  in  our  State  which  are 
included  in  the  100  best  list.  The 
McCormick  Co.  in  Hunt  Valley  and 
the  Preston  Trucking  Co.  in  Preston 
have  utilized  these  techniques  with  ex- 
ceptional results. 

Productivity  at  Preston  Trucking  Co. 
has  increased  over  30  percent  in  the 
last  4  years.  Worker  morale  is  at  an 
all-time  high.  At  a  time  when  trucking 
companies  are  facing  severe  losses  and 
stiff  competition,  the  Preston  Truck- 
ing Co.  is  flourishing.  Officials  with 
the  company  attribute  their  success  to 
reflective  listening,  early  conflict  reso- 
lution, easily  accessible  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  nonaggressive  ap- 
proaches to  problem  solving.  Preston 
was  also  one  of  the  first  trucking  com- 
panies to  use  the  Scanlon  plan:  The 
distribution  of  any  profits  derived 
from  increased  productivity. 

The  McCormick  Co.  attributes  its 
success  in  part  to  the  establishment  of 
junior  boards  of  directors.  Fifteen 
boards  of  about  20  members  each  con- 
tribute to  diversity  of  ideas  and  a 
sense  of  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  Permanent  em- 
ployees are  rarely  laid  off,  and  em- 
ployees are  encouraged  to  bid  for 
better  jobs  within  the  company  struc- 
ture. 

My  hope  is  that  companies  across 
America,  large  and  small,  will  follow 
the  example  of  these  companies,  and 
help  to  get  American  industry  back  on 
its  feet  again.  It  has  always  been  my 
belief  that  American  workers  can 
make  contributions  above  and  beyond 
what  is  expected  if  they  are  brought 
into  a  full  partnership  with  manage- 
ment and  perceive  themselves  as 
having  a  real  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
these  Maryland  firms  are  helping  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  productive 
and  committed  work  force.* 
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order    to    strengthen    or 
friends." 

In  the  case  of  Taiwan,  this  reflects 
good  sense.  Taiwan,  after  all.  conducts 
much  more  trade  with  the  United 
States  than  does  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Also,  the  United  States  has 
had  constant,  good  relations  with  the 
Republic  of  China  far  longer  than  we 
have  had  relations  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

In  Taiwan  we  have  a  good  friend. 
Certainly,  we  should  do  nothing  in  our 
pursuit  of  better  trade  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
prejudice  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  people  under  the  Republic 
of  China.  This  is  the  promise  we  must 
keep.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  dis- 
turbing precedent  for  all  of  our  loyal 
friends  throughout  the  world.* 


KEEPING  OUR  PROMISE  TO 
TAIWAN 

•  Mr.     QUAYLE.     Mr.     President,     I 

think  most  Americans  look  forward  to 
better  trade  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  the  prom- 
ise such  trade  relations  might  hold  for 
American  export  industries. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  most 
Americans  do  not  want  to  go  back  on 
any  of  our  slated  commitments  to  our 
ally  and  already  strong  trading  part- 
ner, Taiwan.  Certainly,  this  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  position.  He  made  this 
clear  last  Wednesday  when  he  assured 
Taiwanese  officials  that  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  is  still  good  law.  As  he 
noted  in  a  recent  interview  with  jour- 
nalists from  China,  "we  are  not  going 
to  turn  our  backs  on  old  friends  in 


WHO  REALLY  WANTS 
NEGOTIATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA? 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  learned  on  Easter  Sunday 
that  all  nine  of  Nicaragua's  Catholic 
bishops  signed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  need  for  political 
dialog  among  all  Nicaraguans.  In  brief, 
the  letter  said,  and  I  quote:  'Dialog  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  social 
peace.  " 

This  statement  would  not  seem  ob- 
jectionable or  inflammatory,  yet  that 
is  exactly  how  the  Sandinista  leader- 
ship of  Nicaragua  responded  to  it.  In 
past  months.  Junta  Coordinator 
Daniel  Ortega  and  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge  had  loudly  and  repeated- 
ly stated  that  they  favor  dialog  with 
Nicaragua's  opposition  and  that  they 
support  free  elections.  Their  response 
to  the  pastoral  letter  seems  to  put  the 
lie  to  their  earlier  claims  of  willingness 
to  engage  in  serious  and  comprehen- 
sive negotiations  with  opposition  ele- 
ments. For  example.  Minister  Borge 
states:    "This  is  a  criminal  suggestion 

•  •  *.  The  Pastoral  letter  seeks  con- 
frontation and  violates  the  law  of  the 
land."  For  his  part,  Mr.  Ortega  says 
that  this  letter  "supports  the  plans  of 
aggression  of  the  North  American  ad- 
ministration against  the  Nicaraguan 
people"  and  that  it  is  part  of  a  "plan 
of  internal  destabilization." 

My  question  would  simply  be  this: 
What  type  of  dialog  do  the  Sandinis- 
tas really  want?  My  answer  would  be: 
None,  unless  the  opposition  subordi- 
nates itself  to  the  control  of  the  Nica- 
raguan state.  In  Nicaragua,  opposition 
is  tolerated  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
provides  window  dressing.  Any  person 
or  group  with  a  claim  on  the  affec- 
tions of  large  numbers  of  Nicaraguans, 
or  with  the  potential  to  make  the 
Junta  give  up  its  privileged  status 
while  ordinary  Nicaraguans  do  with- 
out, is  considered  intolerable  by  the 
Sandinistas.  In  short,  anybody  loyal  to 
the  original  goals  of  the  revolution  is 


now  viewed  as  a  threat  by  Nicaragua's 
new  autocrats. 

There  is  more  than  enough  blame  to 
go  around  for  this  situation,  and  we  in 
the  United  States  certainly  must  rec- 
ognize our  share  of  responsibility  for 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  greatest  blame  for 
the  tragedy  of  Nicaragua  must  rest 
with  the  Sandinista  leadership.  The 
Sandinistas  made  many  pledges  when 
they  seized  power  in  1979:  Establish- 
ment of  a  pluralistic  democracy;  cre- 
ation of  a  mixed  economy;  protection 
of  each  citizen's  rights  from  arbitrary 
infringement  by  the  Government;  and 
development  of  an  independent  and 
truly  nonalined  Nicaragua.  These  are 
all  admirable  goals  and  ones  which 
merit  our  support.  Unfortunately,  the 
Sandinista  has  repudiated  these 
pledges  and  has  sought  to  impose  a 
dictatorship  upon  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

It  appears  that  the  Sandinista  lead- 
ership has  decided  to  renew  its  policy 
of  confrontation  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  Some  of  us  are  aware  of  their 
policy  of  harassment  of  church  leaders 
practiced  through  1981-82.  As  many 
may  remember.  Pope  John  Paul  II  vis- 
ited Nicaragua  about  1  year  ago  and 
was  heckled  and  threatened  by  numer- 
ous Sandinista  militants.  For  a  time, 
the  Sandinistas  relaxed  some  of  the 
constraints  imposed  upon  the  Catholic 
Church  and  seemed  to  act  in  a  more 
conciliatory  manner  toward  the 
church.  However,  the  Sandinistas 
seem  to  have  given  up  on  negotiations 
with  Catholic  leaders.  This  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  because  the  church 
is  uniquely  suited  to  serve  as  a  media- 
tor among  the  various  factions  that 
have  embroiled  Nicaragua  in  civil  war. 
And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  Nicaragua  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war. 

Sandinista  policies  since  1979  have 
polarized  and  alienated  numerous  seg- 
ments of  Nicaraguan  society,  including 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  middle  class, 
and  the  various  Indian  minority 
groups  of  the  Mosquitia  region.  To 
give  you  a  brief  illustration  of  the 
level  of  disenchantment  within  Nicara- 
gua today,  we  need  look  at  the  number 
of  Nicaraguan  refugees  in  neighboring 
countries:  In  Panama,  20,000  Nicara- 
guans; in  Costa  Rica,  at  least  30,000 
Nicaraguans;  and  in  Honduras,  25,000 
Nicaraguans.  As  you  can  imagine, 
these  75,000  Nicaraguans  place  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  these  neighboring 
countries.  Nevertheless,  Nicaragua's 
Government  denies  that  a  refugee 
problem  even  exists  or  that  its  policies 
may  have  caused  this  exodus  of  its 
citizens. 

We  must  also  remember  as  well  that 
much  of  the  Nicaraguan  opposition 
movement  is  not  composed  of  former 
adherents  of  Anastasio  Somoza's  dicta- 
torship. Yet,  this  is  how  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  is  often  por- 


trayed in  our  press.  Leaders  of  the  op- 
position such  as  Violeta  Chamorro,  Al- 
fonso Robelo,  Arturo  Cruz,  and  Eden 
Pastora  fought  Somoza's  dictatorship 
of  the  right  and  now  oppose  the  direc- 
torate's dictatorship  of  the  left.  These 
people  all  worked  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  original  goals  of  the  Nica- 
raguan revolution,  yet  the  regime  in 
which  many  of  them  served  has  now 
branded  them  as  traitors. 

I  do  not  believe  that  men  and 
women  like  Robelo  and  Chamorro  are 
anything  but  loyal  Nicaraguan  patri- 
ots who  also  fervently  believe  in  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights.  Various 
opposition  leaders,  both  inside  and 
outside  Nicaragua,  have  repeatedly 
called  for  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
peaceably  resolve  the  civil  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. Sadly,  the  Sandinista  director- 
ate has  given  little  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  these  requests  for  conciliation.  I 
have  spoken  with  a  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  opposition  and  they  all 
voice  a  willingness  to  open  a  political 
dialog  with  the  Sandinista  regime.  To 
date,  the  Sandinistas  have  indicated 
that  they  will  not  negotiate  with  any 
individual  who  has  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
and  that  they  may  not  even  permit 
the  participation  of  many  domestic  op- 
position leaders  in  that  country's  up- 
coming elections. 

In  closing,  I  would  echo  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  editorial  of  April  27  in 
saying  that  Messrs.  Ortega  and  Borge 
and  the  rest  of  the  Sandinista  direc- 
torate should  realize  that  peace  will 
not  return  to  Nicaragua  unless  there  is 
a  genuine  peace  dialog  among  all  Nica- 
raguans. The  Nicaraguans  demand 
such  a  broad-based  dialog  in  El  Salva- 
dor—they should  reciprocate  in  their 
country  and  set  a  good  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  Central  American 
region  by  observing  the  call  for  peace 
of  Nicaragua's  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  pastoral  letter  and  articles  on  the 
controversy  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Pastoral  Letter  on  Reconciliation  From 
THE  Nicaraguan  Bishops 
To  the  pncsts  and  deacons  in  our  dioceses: 
To  members  of  religious  orders': 
To  catechists  and  bearers  of  the  Word: 
To  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  apostalic 

lay  movements: 
To   principals,    teachers,    and    students    in 

Catholic  schools: 
To  all  our  beloved  faithful 

Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters:  At  this 
solemn  Easter  celebration,  the  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  God's  love  for  mankind  through 
the  redemption,  we  invite  you  to  share  more 
fully  in  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the  Holy 
Year,  which  will  be  extended  in  Nicaragua 
by  a  special  concession  from  Pope  John 
Paul  II  until  June  17,  1984.  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 


This  extension  and  the  urgent  need  in  our 
society  for  sincere  and  brotherly  reconcilia- 
tion through  individual  conversion  have 
moved  us  to  send  you  this  exhortation. 

I.  doctrinal  SECTION 

1.  Sin,  the  root  of  all  evil 

When  sin  came  into  the  world,  all  things 
were  changed  profoundly:  the  soil  yielded 
brambles:  civilizations  and  institutions 
pa.ssed  away;  man  himself  rebelled  against 
his  fellow  men.  and  the  empire  of  tyranny 
and  death  began  (of.  Gen.  3:16-19;  4:7-8) 

Man.  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen. 
1:26)  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge  or  glorify 
Him:  man  became  vain  in  his  imagination, 
and  his  foolish  heart  was  darkened  (Rom. 
1:21).  There  were  also  those  who.  like  Satan, 
disguised  themselves  as  angels  of  light  to  de- 
ceive others  and  lead  them  to  perdition,  (cf. 
II  Corinthians  11:14-15).  A  poorly  under- 
stood anthropocentrism  plunged  mankind 
into  the  heavy  bondage  of  sin. 

2.  Redemption  by  Chriii 

Christ,  by  His  death  and  resurrection,  has 
reconciled  us  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  has  freed  us  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  (cf.  Col.  1:20-22,  Cor. 
5:18).  and  has  given  His  church  the  mission 
of  transmitting  His  message,  pardon,  and 
grace  (cf.  Mt.  29:18-20,  Mk.  15-20). 

All  this  should  be  for  us  a  call  to  conver- 
sion: it  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  radical 
change  in  spirit,  mind,  and  life  '  (cf.  John 
Paul  II.  Bull.  'Open  the  Doors  to  the  Re- 
deemer.". No.  5). 

There  are  three  aspects  to  this  conversion 
which  redeems  our  Individual  and  collective 
lives: 

(A)  We  must  avoid  personal  sin.  any  act 
that  disrupts  our  baptismal  alliance  with 
God. 

(B)  We  must  banish  any  sinful  attitudes 
from  our  hearts,  that  is.  any  habitual  rejec- 
tion, whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  of 
Christian  standards  and  moral  values. 

(C)  We  must  put  an  end  to  such  sins  of  so- 
ciety as  participation  in  injustice  and  vio- 
lence. 

3.  Sin  after  the  redemption 

Nonetheless,  sin  has  persisted  in  the  world 
since  our  redemption  by  Christ,  because: 

(A)  Man  abuses  his  freedom  and  does  not 
accept  God's  grace. 

(B)  Society  ha.s  become  secularized  and  is 
no  longer  oriented  toward  God;  it  does  not 
heed  the  church,  the  universal  sacrament  of 
salvation,  but  considers  it  an  alienating  in- 
stitution. 

(C)  At  times  it  claims  to  accept  Christ  and 
His  teachings,  but  it  repudiates  the  church 
and  thereby  falls  into  the  temptation  of  es- 
tablishing other  'churches"  than  the  one 
founded  by  the  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors, the  legitimate  bishops. 

(D)  We  forget  that  coexistence  can  only 
be  based  on  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
individual  as  an  intelligent,  free,  and  reli- 
gious human  being,  with  rights  and  duties 
devolving  from  his  very  nature  (cf.  John 
XXIII.  Enc.  Pacem  in  Terris  No.  9-10). 

(E)  Materialistic  concepts  of  mankind  dis- 
tort the  person  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
reduce  man  to  merely  physical  terms  with- 
out taking  account  of  his  spiritual  nature,  so 
he  remains  subject  to  physical  forces  called 
the  "dialectics  of  history."  And  man.  alien- 
ated from  God  and  from  himself,  becomes 
disoriented,  without  moral  and  religious  ref- 


'  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  quotations  through- 
out the  letter  have  been  translated  without  refer- 
ence to  any  official  English  text. 


erencc  points,  without  a  higher  nature,  inse- 
cure and  violent. 

II.  our  situation 

}.  The  problem  of  sin  in  the  world 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  in  his  message  for  the 
17th  World  Day  of  FYayer  for  Peace  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  current  world  situatiun.  a  concern 
which  we.  too.  share:  "Peace  is  truly  precari- 
ous, and  injustice  abounds.  Relentless  war- 
fare is  occurring  in  many  countries,  continu- 
ing on  and  on  despite  the  proliferation  of 
deaths,  mourning,  and  destruction,  without 
any  apparent  progress  toward  a  solution.  It 
is  often  the  innocent  who  suffer,  while  pas- 
sions become  inflamed  and  there  is  the  risk 
that  fear  will  lead  to  an  extreme  situation." 

2.  In  Nicaragua 
A.  Belligerent  Situation 

Our  country,  loo.  is  plagued  by  a  belliger- 
ent situation  pitting  Nicaraguan  against 
Nicaraguan,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
situation  could  not  be  sadder: 

Many  Nicaraguan  youths  and  men  are 
dying  on  the  battlefields. 

Many  others  look  toward  the  future  with 
the  fear  of  seeing  their  own  lives  premature- 
ly ended. 

A  materialistic  and  atheistic  educational 
system  is  undermining  the  consciences  of 
our  children. 

Many  families  are  divided  by  political  dif- 
ferences. 

The  suffering  of  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children,  which  should  merit  our  great 
respect,  is  instead  exploited  to  incite  hatred 
and  feed  the  desire  for  vengeance. 

Farmworkers  and  Indians,  for  whom  the 
Church  reserves  a  special  love,  are  suffer- 
ing, living  in  constant  anxiety,  and  many  of 
them  are  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
search  of  a  peace  and  tranquility  that  they 
do  not  find. 

Some  of  the  mass  media,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  hate,  encourage  a  spirit  of  violence. 

B.  The  Church 
One.  albeit  small,  sector  of  our  Church 
has  abandoned  ecclesiastical  unity  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  tenets  of  a  materialistic  ide- 
ology. This  sector  sows  confusion  inside  and 
outside  Nicaragua  through  a  campaign  ex- 
tolling its  own  ideas  and  defaming  the  legiti- 
mate pastors  and  the  faithful  who  follow 
them.  Censorship  of  the  media  makes  it  im- 
possible to  clarify  the  positions  and  offer 
other  points  of  view. 

3.  Foreign  interference 
Foreign  powers  take  advantage  of  our  sit- 
uation to  encourage  economic  and  ideologi- 
cal exploitation.  They  see  us  as  support  for 
their  power,  without  respect  for  our  per- 
sons, our  history,  our  culture,  and  our  right 
to  decide  our  own  destiny. 

Consequently,  the  majority  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people  live  in  fear  of  their  present  and 
uncertainty  of  their  future.  They  feel  deep 
frustration,  clamor  for  peace  and  freedom. 
Yet  their  voices  are  not  heard,  muted  by 
belligerent  propaganda  on  all  sides. 

4.  The  root  of  these  evils 
This  situation  is  rooted  in  the  sin  of  each 
and  every  one,  in  injustice  and  oppression, 
in  exploitative  greed,  in  political  ambition 
and  abuse  of  power,  in  disregard  for  moral 
and  religious  values.  In  lack  of  respect  for 
human  dignity,  in  forgetting,  abandoning, 
and  denying  God. 
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Obando  Bravo.  Archbishop  of  Mana- 
gua;  Julian    Barni.    Bishop    of   Leon; 
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here  as  having  asked  "How  is  it  possible        Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  U.S.  ambassador  to  the     terms   or   in    terms   of   hardships   inflicted 
that   the   bishops  propose   that   the   people     United  Nations,   is  seen   here  as  a  leading     upon   the   population.   The   Sandinistas,   of 
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III.  RESPONSE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1.  Conversion  and  reconciliation 

The  Church  ardently  desires  and  encour- 
ages peace  and  tranquility  and  believes  that 
there  is  only  one  path  to  that  end.  conver- 
sion. This  means  that  we  must  all  turn  our 
eyes  and  heart  to  God.  our  Father,  who 
through  Christ  offers  us  the  true  path  to 
reconciliation,  forgivene.ss.  and  peace. 

It  is  not  behavior  alone  that  needs  to  be 
changed,  but  the  heart  that  guides  our  lives. 
At  the  community  level  it  is  important  to 
examine  ourselves  as  persons,  as  groups  and 
social  units,  not  only  as  victims  but  also  as 
authors  of  certain  collective  deviations  from 
God's  plan,  in  order  to  implement  together 
Gods  plan  for  constructive  human  endeav- 
or." <cf.  Peace  and  Conversion,  a  Pontifical 
document  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  ai  Rome  on  September  30. 
1983.) 

The  entire  universe  is  the  object  of  re- 
demption since  it  also  reveals  the  glory  of 
God  and  must  be  sanctified  and  consecrated 
to  God  (Cf.  Vatican  II.  Const.  Lumen  Gen- 
tium. No.  34).  Christ  resurrected  is  at  the 
center  of  history  and  of  the  world,  leading 
us  toward  its  full  maturity  and  its  final  lib- 
eration from  all  the  forces  of  evil  (Cf.  Vati- 
can II.  Const.  Lumen  Gentium.  No.  48). 
2.  Confession:  The  path  of  conversion 

John  Paul  II  in  his  address  on  reform  and 
holiness  given  at  Rome  on  November  26. 
1983.  said:  'To  assist  such  conversion,  the 
Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  of  reconcilia- 
tion. In  it  Christ  Himself  goes  to  meet  the 
man  oppressed  by  the  awareness  of  his  own 
weakness.  He  raises  him  and  gives  him  the 
necessary  strength  to  continue  his  path. 
With  the  sacrament  the  life  of  the  Resur- 
rected Christ  enters  the  spirit  of  the  believ- 
er, bringing  forth  renewed  generosity  of 
purpose  and  an  enhanced  capacity  to  live  by 
the  Gospel." 

Jesus  reconciled  all  things,  bringing  peace 
through  the  Cross  (Col:20)  and  transmitted 
this  power  to  His  disciples  (cf.  Jn4:21.  13:34- 
35.  12-17). 

Preparing  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
sacrament  of  confession  is  an  important 
step  in  conversion.  A  sincere  examination  of 
our  sins,  self-criticism  of  our  altitudes  and 
our  life,  these  reveal  to  us  our  faults  and 
make  us  abhor  sin  which  is  an  offense 
against  God.  an  affront  to  the  Church,  and 
damage  or  injury  to  our  neighbor.  It  encour- 
ages us  to  turn  totally  to  God  and  to  reform 
our  lives,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  Church 
and  closer  to  our  brothers. 

3.  Dialogue 

The  road  to  social  peace  is  possible 
through  dialogue,  sincere  dialogue  that 
seeks  truth  and  goodness.  "That  [dialogue] 
must  be  a  meaningful  and  generous  offer  of 
a  meeting  of  good  intentions  and  not  a  pos- 
sible justification  for  continuing  to  foment 
dissension  and  violence."  (John  Paul  II. 
Greeting  to  Nicaragua,  March  4.  1983) 

It  is  dishonest  to  constantly  blame  inter- 
nal aggression  and  violence  on  foreign  ag- 
gression. 

It  is  useless  to  blame  the  evil  past  for  ev- 
erything without  recognizing  the  problems 
of  the  present. 

All  Nicaraguans  inside  and  outside  the 
country  must  participate  in  this  dialogue, 
regardless  of  ideology,  class,  or  partisan 
belief.  Furthermore,  we  think  that  Nicara- 
guans who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Government  must  also  participate  in  this 
dialogue.  If  not,  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  a  settlement,  and  our  people,  especially 


the  poorest  among  them,  will  continue  to 
suffer  and  die. 

The  dialogue  of  which  we  .speak  is  not  a 
tactical  truce  to  strengthen  positions  for 
further  struggle  but  a  sincere  effort  to  seek 
appropriate  solutions  to  the  anguish,  pain, 
exhaustion,  and  fatigue  of  the  many,  many 
people  who  long  for  peace,  the  many,  many 
people  who  want  to  live,  to  rise  from  the 
ashes,  to  see  the  warmth  of  a  smile  on  a 
child's  face,  far  from  terror,  in  a  climate  of 
democratic  harmony. 

The  terrible  chain  of  reactions  inherent  in 
friend-enemy  dialectics  is  halted  by  the 
word  of  Goo.  who  demands  that  we  love 
even  our  enemies  and  that  we  forgive  them. 
He  urges  us  to  move  from  distrust  and  ag- 
gressiveness to  respect  and  harmony,  in  a 
climate  conducive  to  true  and  objective  de- 
liberation on  our  problems  and  a  prudent 
search  for  solutions.  The  solution  is  recon- 
ciliation. (Cf.  John  Paul  II.  Peace  and  Rec- 
onciliation. Address  by  the  Pope  in  El  Salva- 
dor. March  6.  1983). 

If  we  are  not  open  to  objective  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  situation  and  the  events 
that  distress  our  people  ideologically,  politi- 
cally, and  militarily,  then  we  are  not  pre 
pared,  in  a  true  and  Christian  way,  for  rec- 
onciliation for  the  sake  of  the  real,  living 
wholeness  of  our  nation. 

Considering  that  freedom  of  speech  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being, 
and  as  such  is  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  inasmuch  as  a  country 
progresses  only  when  there  is  freedom  to 
generate  new  ideas,  the  right  to  free  expres- 
sion of  one's  ideas  must  be  recognized. 

The  great  powers,  which  are  involved  in 
this  problem  for  ideological  or  economic 
reasons,  must  leave  the  Nicaraguans  free 
from  coercion. 

CONCLUSION 

If  we  want  our  conversion  to  find  true  ex- 
pression in  the  life  of  our  national  commu- 
nity, we  must  strive  to  lead  lives  worthy  of 
the  Gospel  (cf.  Ph  1:27.  Ep  4:1),  reject  all 
lies,  all  harmful  or  offensive  words,  all 
anger  and  evil  utterance,  and  be  benevolent 
and  forgive  generously  as  God  forgave  us 
through  Christ  (cf.  Ep  4:25-32.  Co  13:12-14). 

It  behooves  us  to  value  each  life  as  a  gift 
of  God.  help  the  young  to  find  meaning  and 
value  in  their  lives  and  prepare  themselves 
for  their  future  roles  in  society,  forgive  en- 
emies and  adversaries,  facilitate  the  return 
of  those  who  have  left  their  country  and 
welcome  them  with  an  open  heart,  free 
those  imprisoned  for  ideological  differences, 
create  a  climate  of  friendship  and  peace 
conducive  to  social  harmony. 

"In  the  great  task  oi  bringing  peace  and 
reconciliation  to  the  nation,  the  family  as 
the  basic  unit  of  society  cannot  be  ignored. 
Nor  can  respect  for  its  rights."  (Cf.  Gau- 
dium  et  Spes  N.52.  quoted  by  John  Paul  II 
in  his  address  to  the  bishops  of  El  Salvador. 
February  24.  1984). 

May  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  played  her  part 
in  our  redemption  with  such  exemplary  for- 
titude, provide  us  with  the  necessary 
strength  to  perform  our  Christian  duty  of 
love  and  peace. 

And  may  the  Lord  of  Peace  grant  us  all. 
always  and  in  all  our  endeavors,  the  peace 
and  tranquility  which  we  seek  (cf.  2  Th 
3:16). 

Done  at  Managua.  April  22.  Easter 
Sunday.  1984  (to  be  read  and  published  in 
the  usual  manner).  Episcopal  Conference  of 
Nicaragua. 

Pablo  A.  Vega.  Bishop  of  Juigalpa.  Presi- 
dent: Bosco  Vivas  Robelo.  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Managua,  Secretary:  Miguel 


Obando  Bravo.  Archbishop  of  Mana- 
gua: Julian  Barni.  Bishop  of  Leon; 
Leovigildo  Lopez  Fitoria.  Bishop  of 
Grenada:  Ruben  Lopez  Ardon.  Bishop 
of  Esteli:  Salvador  Schlaeffer  B., 
Bishop  of  Bluefields.  Carlos  Santi, 
Bishop  of  Matagalpa:  Pedro  L.  Vilchez 
v..  Prelate  of  Jinotega. 

[From  the  New  'York  Times.  Apr.  26,  1984] 

ntcaraguan  assails  bishops  in  renewed 

Conflict 

(By  Richard  J.  Meislin) 

Managua.  Nicaragua.  April  25.— A  top  Nic- 
araguan  leader  today  condemned  a  call  by 
the  country's  Roman  Catholic  bishops  for 
talks  with  the  opposition,  saying  that  it  was 
part  of  a  "plan  of  internal  destabilization." 

The  leader.  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  coor- 
dinator of  the  Nicaraguan  junta,  charged 
that  the  nine  bishops  were  "repeating  the 
policy  "  of  the  Reagan  Administration.  He 
said  their  position,  expressed  in  a  pastoral 
letter,  "supports  the  plans  of  aggression  of 
the  North  American  Administration  against 
the  Nicaraguan  people." 

Mr.  Ortega's  remarks,  published  in  the  of- 
ficial newspaper  Barricada,  reflected  re- 
newed frictions  between  the  Sandinista 
Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  way  in  which  the  issue  has  de- 
veloped, meanwhile,  demonstrated  the 
manner  in  which  information  and  opinion 
reaches  the  Nicaraguan  public. 

The  pastoral  letter,  signed  by  Nicaragua's 
nine  Catholic  bishops,  was  issued  Easter 
Sunday.  It  said  that  "dialogue  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  social  peace"  and  added: 

■All  Nicaraguans.  within  the  country  or 
abroad,  without  regard  to  their  ideology, 
class  or  political  affiliation,  should  partici- 
pate in  this  dialogue.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  those  Nicaraguans  who  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government  should  par- 
ticipate." 

publication  barred  at  first 

The  position  of  the  bishops  ran  counter  to 
that  of  the  Government,  which  has  repeat- 
edly vowed  not  to  negotiate  with  the  anti- 
Sandinista  rebels.  Mr.  Ortega  said  that  is 
was  "totally  absurd  "  that  the  bishops,  who 
he  said  have  rejected  a  dialogue  with  the 
people  and  the  revolution,  on  the  other 
hand  want  us  to  have  a  dialogue  with  the 
assassins." 

The  Government  initially  responded  to 
the  pastoral  letter  by  barring  its  publica- 
tion. On  Monday,  the  official  Sandinista 
newspaper— the  only  paper  to  mention  the 
letter— published  a  sarcastic  article  about 
the  bishops'  call  under  the  headline,  "Bish- 
ops ask  pardon'  for  the  Somocistas." 

Much  of  the  criticism  in  the  article 
stemmed  from  the  bishops'  lack  of  emphasis 
on  outside  causes  for  Nicaragua's  problems. 
The  Government  regularly  asserts  that  the 
guerrilla  opposition  lacks  any  internal  sup- 
port and  functions  only  because  of  United 
States  backing. 

The  pastoral  letter  said  that  it  was  "not 
always  honest  to  justify  internal  aggressions 
and  violence  on  agressions  from  outside. " 
But  it  criticized  the  superpowers  as  well, 
saying  that  "they  see  us  as  an  object  to  sup- 
port their  power,  without  respecting  our 
people,  our  history,  our  culture  and  our 
right  to  decide  our  own  destiny." 

ON  THE  SIDE  OF  IMPERIALISM 

Although  the  text  of  the  letter  had  not 
yet  been  made  public.  Tuesday  morning's 
issue  of  Barricade  quoted  the  mother  of  a 
young  man  who  died  in  the  1979  uprising 


here  as  having  asked  "How  is  it  po.ssible 
that  the  bishops  propose  that  the  people 
talk  to  the  assassins?"  She  said  the  bishops 
were  "on  the  side  of  imperialism,  of  the  trai- 
tors." 

Other  mothers  of  fallen  soldiers,  whom 
the  newspaper  described  as  representing 
"moral  authority,"  were  quoted  in  a  similar 
vein. 

The  same  day's  issue  of  El  Nuevo  Diario, 
another  pro-Government  newspaper,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  roundly  denouncing  the 
pastoral  letter  and  asking,  among  other 
things:  'Can  the  authors  of  this  document 
present  one  single  mother  of  a  martyr  who 
would  confirm  that  she  has  been  manipulat- 
ed to  hate  and  seek  revenge?" 

El  Nuevo  Diario's  editorial  appeared  di- 
rectly under  a  photograph  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  frolicking  in 
the  waters  off  Hawaii,  over  the  caption, 
"Happy  while  the  world  burns."  Beside  the 
editorial  was  another  article  reporting  the 
statement  of  Bishop  Paul  Moore.  Jr.  of  the 
Epi.scopal  Diocese  of  New  York  on  Sunday 
that  the  Reagan  Administration's  Central 
American  policy  was  "illegal,  inconsistent, 
ill-advised  and  immoral." 

FULL  TEXT  IS  PUBLISHED 

The  full  text  of  the  pastoral  letter  ap- 
peared in  Tuesday  evening's  issue  of  La 
Prensa.  an  independent  newspaper  that  fre- 
quently spars  with  the  Government. 

It  was  preceded  by  an  explanation  from 
the  Interior  Ministry,  which  said  that  it  was 
authorizing  the  publication  'because  of  su- 
perior orders,"  even  though  the  letter  "con- 
tains violations  of  the  laws  of  our  country 
and  positions  in  open  confrontation  with 
the  revolution." 

It  added  that  it  was  for  the  people  to 
"judge  the  positions  of  the  top  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy." 

La  Prensa.  which  has  refused  to  publish 
several  times  rather  than  submit  to  Govern- 
ment censorship,  has  published  no  reaction 
or  commentary  about  the  pastoral  letter. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26.  1984] 

Sandinista  Official  Assails  Bishops'  Bid 

FOR  Talks 

(By  Bernd  Debusmann) 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  April  25,— Interior 
Minister  Tomas  Borge  has  branded  as 
"criminal"  a  call  by  the  country's  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  for  peace  talks,  rejecting 
any  negotiations  with  U.S. -backed  insur- 
gents. 

"We  will  never  negotiate  with  the  Con- 
tras."  Borge  said  in  an  interview,  using  the 
term  for  right-wing  rebels  armed  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  CIA. 

In  a  pastoral  letter  read  in  most  of  Nicara- 
gua's churches  over  Easter,  the  nine  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  suggested  a  dialogue  for 
peace  involving  all  Nicaraguans.  including 
those  "who  have  risen  in  arms  against  the 
government."' 

""This  is  a  criminal  suggestion."'  Borge 
said.  "The  pastoral  letter  seeks  confronta- 
tion and  violates  the  law  of  the  land."" 

The  rebel  forces  includes  senior  former 
members  of  ousted  dictator  Anastasio  Somo- 
za"s  National  Guard,  the  only  Nicaraguan 
organization  which  was  formally  declared  il- 
legal after  Somoza's  removal  in  a  broad- 
based  popular  revolution  spear-headed  by 
the  Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front. 

Borge,  the  only  surviving  founder-member 
of  the  front,  said  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter 
was  "more  radical  in  its  anti-Nicaraguan 
tone  .  .  .  than  even  statements  by  Kirkpat- 
rick." 


Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  is  seen  here  as  a  leading 
proponent  of  military  force  to  oust  the  nine 
Sandinista  commanders  who  effectively  run 
Nicaragua. 

Diplomats  said  the  pastoral  letter  and  the 
Sandinistas'  angry  reaction  to  it  could 
herald  a  new  round  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  church  hierarchy  and  the  state. 

Church-state  tensions  were  thrown  into 
sharp  focus  a  year  ago  when  Pope  John 
Paul  II  visited  here  and  harshly  criticized 
the  Sandinisla-promoted  "popular  church." 
whose  priests  see  no  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity and  left-wing  revolution. 

The  bishops'  pastoral  letter  at  Easter  .said, 
"The  road  through  which  social  peace  can 
be  achieved  necessarily  leads  through  dia- 
logue. All  Nicaraguans  inside  and  outside 
the  country  should  participate  in  this  dia- 
logue, regardless  of  ideology,  class  or  party 
position.  What  is  more,  we  feel  that  Nicara- 
guans who  have  risen  in  arms  against  the 
government  must  participate."' 

The  Associated  Press  reported  another  de- 
velopment from  The  Hague: 

Former  State  Department  legal  advi.ser 
Abram  Chayes  told  the  World  Court  today 
"there  can  be  no  doubt"  that  the  United 
Slates  is  violating  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  by  supporting  rebels  fighting  the 
Nicaraguan  government. 

Chayes  spoke  on  behalf  of  Nicaragua 
during  the  first  day  of  preliminary  hearings 
on  a  complaint  Nicaragua  filed  against  the 
United  Slates.  Both  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  are  arguing  their  cases  in  the 
preliminary  hearings,  although  the  United 
States  has  rejected  the  court's  jurisdiction. 

The  court  granted  a  one-day  recess  re- 
quested by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  allow  it  to 
"prepare  its  case,"  a  court  source  .said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27,  1984] 
Advice  for  Managua 

President  Reagan  has  been  receiving 
much  good  advice,  from  Congress  and,  espe- 
cially generously,  from  the  press,  on  the 
subject  of  Nicaragua.  But  Nicaragua  needs 
some  good  advice,  loo.  if  Central  America  is 
eventually  to  settle  down.  It  could  most  use- 
fully come  from  the  Willy  Brandt-type 
social  democrats  in  Europe  and  those  liber- 
als elsewhere  who  tend  to  coddle  the  Sandi- 
nistas, and  from  the  larger  group  that  has 
faulted  the  interventionist  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policy.  We  have  in  mind  two 
points. 

The  ruling  Sandinistas  stand  strongly 
behind  the  demand  of  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas to  be  admitted  to  a  "power-sharing"' 
process  in  El  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua,  howev- 
er, the  nine  comandantes  reject  any 
thought  of  admitting  Nicaraguan  guerrillas 
to  power-sharing  or  even  to  the  elections 
the  regime  now  plans  or,  Nov.  4.  After  the 
country's  Catholic  bishops  called  for  a  peace 
dialogue  involving  all  Nicaraguans,  includ- 
ing those  "who  have  risen  in  arms  against 
the  government'"— such  dialogue  is  the  lefts 
constant  appeal  in  El  Salvador— the  Sandi- 
nista police  chief  denounced  the  call  as 
"criminal."  The  Sandinistas  insist  they  will 
not  open  their  elections— elections  they 
seem  intent  on  running  in  the  Soviet  style 
anyway— to  the  Nicaraguan  contras  even  if 
the  guerrillas  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  Sandinistas,  by  way  ol  seeking  inter- 
national support,  are  now  broadcasting  news 
of  the  considerable  damage  done  by  the  con- 
tras. People  are  being  killed  in  military  en- 
gagements, but  many  of  the  targets  are  eco- 
nomic and  civilian  in  character,  and  the  re- 
sults   are    commonly    measured    in    dollar 


terms  or  in  terms  of  hardships  inflicted 
upon  the  population.  The  Sandinistas,  of 
course,  show  no  similar  dismay  over  the  sub- 
stantially greater  damage  done  to  economic 
and  civilian  targets  by  the  guerrillas  whose 
operations  they  encourage  in  El  Salvador. 
Some  on  the  left  suggest-  it  is  all  right  to  de- 
stroy, say,  a  coffee  plantation  belonging  to 
an  "oligarch.  "  This  is  rubbish.  Peasants 
work  on  plantations:  Nicaragua's  friends  in 
El  Salvador  have  also  shot  up  the  bus  fleet, 
which  transports  the  poor. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  single  standard 
in  judging  political  events  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  need  for  it  in  Washington 
and  a  need  for  it  in  Managua,  too.* 


MARGARET  HAZARD,  A  BORN 
DEMOCRAT 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  Margaret  M, 
Hazard,  the  matriarch  of  Rhode  Is- 
lands Democratic  Party,  who  died  on 
Sunday  at  the  age  of  101. 

She  cast  her  first  vote  for  President 
in  the  1924  election,  when  she  voted  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket— a  practice 
she  continued  throughout  her  life. 

Her  formal  involvement  with  the 
Democratic  Party  started  in  1948 
when  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  and  she  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  each  one  ever  since. 

The  Democratic  Party,  both  in 
Rhode  Island  and  nationally,  will  miss 
her  pioneering  spirit,  her  wisdom,  and 
her  charm.  I  had  looked  forward  to 
working  with  her  once  again  at  the 
1984  Democratic  Convention. 

Regardless  of  political  party  affili- 
ation, I  know  Rhode  Islanders  and  citi- 
zens throughout  the  Nation  join  me  in 
mourning  her  passing  and  in  treasur- 
ing her  legacy. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  tribute  to  her  legacy 
that  appeared  in  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  on  May  1.  1984,  which  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Margaret  Hazard.  Spirited  Public  Servant 
The  Democrats  will  have  to  get  along 
without  Margaret  M.  Hazard  at  their  na- 
tional convention  this  summer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  will  be  no  small  loss:  the  tiny  North 
Kingstown  woman  probably  would  have 
given  the  party  the  distinction  of  being  first 
with  a  centenarian  in  its  delegate  ranks. 
Mrs.  Hazard  was  a  regular  since  1948 
(except  in  1972)  at  such  presidential-nomi- 
nation sessions.  Despite  advancing  age,  she 
was  always  a  spirited  participant,  just  as  she 
was  in  Rhode  Island  political  affairs. 

"Aunt  Margaret,""  as  she  was  known 
within  the  party,  was  wooed  biennially  by 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  state  ticket. 
In  earlier  days,  during  her  half-century  on 
the  parly's  state  committee,  her  support 
carried  special  weight.  As  a  deputy  clerk  for 
decades  of  the  old  district  court  in  Wickford 
and  Wakefield,  her  endorsement  just  about 
put  South  County's  imprimatur  on  an  aspi- 
rant. As  she  became  an  elder  stateswoman.  a 
recommendation  from  Aunt  Margaret  still 
was  sought,  for  its  sentimental  as  well  as 
practical  value. 
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One  convention  at  which  she  showed  her 
mettle  was  the  1968  embroglio  In  Chicago, 
the  scene  of  violent  Vietnam  War  protests. 
Tightly  guarded  buses  transported  delegates 
from  their  hotels  to  the  Stockyards  conven- 
tion center,  which  was  ringed  with  fencing, 
and  national  guardsmen.  Mrs.  Hazard,  then 
85.  took  all  the  turmoil  m  stride.  Though 
the  security  measures  didnt  deliver  dele- 
gates back  to  bed  until  well  after  midnight, 
she  was  invariably  first  on  line  each  morn- 
ing for  the  return  trip  to  the  arena,  mean- 
time soothing  colleagues  concerned  about 
their  safety. 

Probably  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
kept  her  from  San  Francisco  this  July  was 
her  death,  which  occurred  Sunday  at  age 
101.  To  the  very  end.  Aunt  Margaret  re- 
mained the  darling  of  state  politicians— Re- 
publicans, too.  Her  charm  as  well  as  her  lon- 
gevity had  put  her  above  partisanship.  All 
will  miss  her.* 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  had  many  discus- 
sions about  community-based  services 
and  their  importance  in  the  care  of 
frail  elderly  and  disabled.  I  know  that 
many  other  Senators  share  my  inter- 
est and  support  for  these  services.  I 
was  therefore  pleased  to  learn  that  a 
home  health  agency  from  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Serv- 
ice (VNS)  of  Toledo,  was  recently 
chosen  the  agency  of  the  month  by 
the  National  Association  for  Home 
Care. 

The  Toledo  VNS  was  founded  in 
1902  and  incorporated  in  1908  as  the 
Toledo  District  Nurse  Association 
(TDNA).  For  more  than  80  years  the 
agency  has  provided  nursing,  home 
health,  and  therapeutic  services.  It 
currently  makes  50,000  home  visits  a 
year,  and  in  1982.  the  VNS/TDNA  pro- 
vided care  to  3,763  individuals. 

Home  health  services  are  particular- 
ly vital  for  the  elderly,  who  often 
suffer  from  multiple  chronic  condi- 
tions which  severely  limit  their  ability 
to  care  for  themselves.  Once  stabilized 
through  the  services  of  agencies  like 
the  VNS/TDNA.  these  individuals  are 
often  able  to  remain  at  home.  The 
VNS/TDNA  also  assists  families 
caring  for  young  children  or  adults 
who  would  otherwise  require  hospitali- 
zation or  prolonged  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

In  the  past  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  services  of  home 
health  agencies  and  have  supported 
resolutions  recognizing  the  importance 
of  these  valuable  programs.  This  in- 
cludes measures  such  as  National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day  on  May  6 
which  acknowledges  one  of  the  health 
professionals  so  responsible  for  the 
success  of  home  care. 

I  ask  that  the  article.  "Visiting 
Nurse  Service  of  Toledo— Eighty-three 
Years  of  Caring"  from  the  April  issue 
of  Caring  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
my  colleagues  can  share  in  my  appre- 
ciation for  this  fine  organization. 

The  article  follows: 


Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  Toledo— Eightv- 
Three  Years  of  Caring 
The  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  the  Toledo 
District  Nurse  Association  (VNS/TDNA) 
has  been  caring  for  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons for  over  eighty-three  years.  During 
that  time  they've  given  4.3  million  home 
visits  to  needy  persons. 

HISTORY 

The  agency  was  originally  founded  in  1901 
by  two  philanthropic  women's  groups  in 
Toledo.  Ohio— the  Thalian  Society  and  tlK 
Kings  Daughters.  The  first  nurse.  Margaret 
Edmond,  was  hired  in  1901  at  $50/month 
and  operated  out  of  the  local  Humane  Soci- 
ety office.  In  1902.  the  Visiting  Nurse  Aid 
Society  was  finally  founded.  In  1908  the 
nursing  service  of  the  Kings  Daughters  and 
Visiting  Nurse  Aid  Society  were  incorporat- 
ed as  the  Toledo  District  Nurse  Association 
(TDNA). 

In  1960.  TDNA  and  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Program  of  the  Cit>'  of  Toledo  com- 
bined to  form  what  was  then  called  Commu- 
nity Nursing  Services.  With  increasing 
budget  problems  for  the  City  of  Toledo  in 
the  late  1970s,  the  city  gradually  withdrew 
its  staff  and  support  to  the  combination 
and.  in  late  1980.  the  combination  arrange- 
ment was  ended.  TDNA.  the  survivor,  began 
using  the  name  'Visiting  Nurse  Service"  in 
addition  to  its  original  title  as  incorporated. 
The  ending  of  the  combination  agreement 
resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  agency's 
school  nursing  program  and  some  related 
services. 

operations 

VNS/TDNA's  annual  number  of  home 
visits  peaked  at  about  63.000  in  1978  and  has 
stabilized  at  about  50.000  in  1982  and  1983. 
In  1982.  the  49,778  visits  covered  3.763  per- 
sons. About  55  percent  of  the  clients  were  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  and  about  18  percent 
were  19  years  of  age  or  younger.  The  bulk  of 
the  clients  (76.6  percent)  were  referred  from 
hospital  with  ten  percent  being  referred  by 
agency  staff  and  7.4  percent  by  physicians. 

Medicare  accounted  for  the  major  part  of 
the  agency's  income  (60  percent)  with  trust/ 
investment  income  being  twelve  percent, 
private  insurance— eleven  percent.  United 
Way — seven  percent.  Medicare— four  per- 
cent, and  self-pay.  grants  and  miscellaneous 
income  accounting  for  two  percent  each. 
Agency  expenditures,  as  with  most  home 
health  agencies,  reflect  the  labor-intensive 
nature  of  home  care.  The  agency  has  84 
full-time  and  part-time  employees  and 
about  seven  therapists  on  contract.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  all  expenditures  went  for 
salaries,  sixteen  percent  for  payroll  taxes/ 
health  and  retirement  benefits,  twelve  per- 
cent for  contract  services,  three  percent  for 
rent  and  utilities,  two  percent  for  transpor- 
tation, and  four  percent  for  other. 

The  core  of  the  agency's  program  is  a  tra- 
ditional Medicare-certified  program  provid- 
ing home  care  services  to  the  sick  elderly 
and  disabled  persons.  VNS/TDNA  also  has 
maternity,  communicable  disease,  and 
health  promotion  programs. 

The  most  unique  program  may  be  the 
agency's  •60-Plus  Home  Health  Mainte- 
nance Program"  which  is  jointly  funded  by 
the  United  Way  and  the  Area  Agency  on 
the  Aging  with  Federal  Older  Americans 
Act  funds.  The  eo-Plus"  program  patients 
are  seen  at  no  charge  by  a  nurse  and  at 
clinic  sites  throughout  the  city.  The  budget 
for  this  service  is  about  $150,000  per  year. 
The  program  is  in  two  parts:  a  clinic  pro- 
gram, at  twelve  sites,  serving  874  clients  in 
1983,    and    a    home    maintenance/followup 


program,  ser\'ing  450  clients,  primarily  the 
frail  elderly. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are; 

Maintain  a  level  of  functioning  with  ade- 
quate support  systems  to  allow  independent 
living  in  a  person's  owTi  familiar  surround- 
ings. 

Prevent  persons  from  becoming  more  se- 
verely impaired,  therefore  requiring  more 
intensive  level  of  services. 

Prevent  complications  or  acute  epi-sodes 
requiring  hospitalization. 

Enhance  the  continuity  of  care  as  needs  cf 
the  clients  change  or  become  more  appar- 
ent. 

Under  the  program,  a  nurse  will  make  an 
initial  visit  to  do  the  following: 

Assess  abilities  to  perform  activities  of 
daily  living,  overall  health  condition,  envi- 
ronment, support  systems,  access  to  an  ade- 
quacy of  medical  care,  etc. 

Identify  health  care  and  health-related 
needs. 

Provide  nursing  intervention  to  assist  per- 
sons f^  make  realistic  plans  around  their  in- 
dividual needs.  This  might  indicate  the  need 
to  contract  their  physician,  aid  in  finding  a 
physician,  or  simply  refer  to  other  available 
community  services  agencies  for  appropriate 
assistance,  etc. 

Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Interven- 
tion: i.e..  follow  up  on  the  outcome. 

If  the  nurse  determines  further  visits  are 
warranted,  the  following  additional  services 
are  available: 

Teaching  regarding  good  health  practices, 
normal  changes  occuring  in  the  older 
person,  etc. 

Monitoring  of  health  conditions  to  detect 
new  problems  or  changes  in  frequency  of  ex- 
isting problems. 

Instructing  in  relation  to  the  client's  med- 
ical plan  of  treatment  to  increase  knowledge 
of  special  diets,  medications,  activities,  and 
disease  process. 

Counseling  in  regard  to  options  for  health 
care  with  accent  on  client  choice  and  deci- 
sion-making. 

Referring  to  other  health  and/or  social 
service  agencies,  as  needed,  such  as  care-of- 
the-sick  services  at  homedelivered  meals, 
etc. 

THE  PEOPLE 

VNS/TDNA  is  guided  by  its  Executive  Di- 
rector. Robert  "Chip"  Liversidge.  Jr.,  and 
board  of  trustees  President  Mr.  S.  Orrick 
Jennings.  Mr.  Liversidge  has  been  the  agen- 
cy's Executive  Director  since  1978  and  only 
the  ninth  executive  director  in  the  agency's 
83  year  history.  He  has  a  .Tiasters  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Cornell  University. 

In  addition  to  running  his  agency.  Mr.  Li- 
versidge Is  a  well-known  and  a'' live  profes- 
sional at  the  national  level.  He  currently 
serves  both  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Association  for  Home  Care 
(NAHC)  and  President  of  the  Board  of  the 
newly-founded  Foundation  for  Hospice  and 
Homecare.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
former  National  Association  of  Home 
Health  Agencies  (NAHHA)  and  former  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  NAHC  Board. 

At  the  state  level.  Mr.  Liversidge  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Maine  Association  of  Home 
Health  Agencies  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Home  Health  Agencies. 

Mr.  Liversidge's  84  employee  staff  is  co- 
ordinated by  a  six  member  executive  staff 
which  includes;  Jeanne  Johnston,  RN,  BSN, 
MPH  (deputy  director).  Janet  Blaufuss.  RN. 


BSN  (director  of  home  health  services),  Bar- 
bara Cook,  MPA  (director  of  development), 
Judith  King,  RN,  BSN,  MBA  (controller). 
Nan  Pawlaczyk  (office  manager),  and  Doro- 
thy Siebert,  RN.  BSPHN  (director  of  quality 
assurance). 

The  Board  of  Trustees  headed  by  Mr.  Jen- 
nings also  includes  as  officers:  Mrs.  Robert 
Younger  (Vice  President).  Mr.  James  J. 
Secor  (Treasurer).  Mrs.  Russell  Herman 
(Recording  Secretary),  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Murlow  (Corresponding  Secretary).  Mrs. 
Herman's  husband  is  President  of  Ohio  Citi- 
zen's Bank  and  Mr.  Secor's  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Jay  Secor)  was  the  first  president  of 
the  agency's  Board,  serving  from  1902-1907 
Another  "Trustee.  John  Gibbs,  MD.  heads 
the  agency's  Medical  Advisory  Committee 
and  is  Chief  of  Staff  at  Toledo  Hospital. 

THE  CARING  TOUCH 

The  teamwork  of  the  executive  staff,  em- 
ployees, trustees,  and  client  families  results 
in  continuation  of  an  83-year  caring  tradi- 
tion for  VNS/TDNA  clients.  Some  of  the 
personal  results  of  this  teamwork  are  de- 
scribed in  the  special  writeup  of  case  histo- 
ries accompanying  this  article. 

Such  care  has  earned  the  VNS/TDNA 
plaudits  from  clients  and  professional  col- 
leagues as  well.  Dr.  Paul  Miller.  Cardiology 
Fellow  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
wrote  the  agency  in  August  1983: 

"I  wanted  to  thank  all  the  nurses  at  the 
Toledo  Visiting  Nur.ses'  Association  for  the 
tremendous  effort  and  care  they  have  given 
the  patients  I  have  worked  with  at  the  Med- 
ical College  clinic  over  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  medicine  residency.  I  ha\e 
found  even  the  best  laid-out  therapeutic 
plans  could  be  quickly  destroyed  when  the 
patients  were  discharged  if  their  .social  prob- 
lems and  education  about  their  disease  was 
not  also  planned  for.  I  was  continually 
amazed  at  the  resourcefulness  the  nurses 
demonstrated  in  acquiring  supplies,  arrang- 
ing for  transportation,  increasing  the  pa- 
tient's ability  to  remain  functional  and  in 
educating  entire  families  about  diseases  and 
the  health-care  system.  " 

An  employer  of  a  client  wrote: 

•Just  a  short  note  Un.solicited  Testimoni- 
al' to  thank  you  for  the  fine  care  given  to 
my  employee  after  his  recent  surgery  and 
release  from  the  hospital. 

He  had  an  excellent  nurse,  very  compas- 
sionate and  caring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (  )  have  only  praise  for  her. 
Never  having  had  surgery  before,  the  family 
was  unaware  that  this  fine  .service  existed  in 
the  city  of  Toledo." 

And  the  wife  of  another  client  wrote  in 
February  1983: 

"Thanks,  and  we  commend  your  services 
which  were  given  to  my  husband  the  past 
six  weeks.  I  found  our  nurse  efficient  and 
concerned  with  our  particular  problems. 
She  made  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  aide  was  also  a  great  help  to  me.  She 
was  efficient  and  prompt  and  easy  to  have 
in  my  home." 

CARING  is  proud  to  salute  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  of  the  Toledo  District  Nurse 
Association  for  establishing  such  a  fine 
caring  tradition.* 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Nation  have  cause  to  cel- 
ebrate. Today  marks  the  arrival  of 
Tax  Freedom  Day,  the  day  average 
taxpayers  stop  working  for  the  Gov- 


ernment and  begin  earning  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Economists  at  the  Tax  Foundation, 
a  Washington-based  tax  watchdog  or- 
ganization, report  that  Americans 
have  been  working  from  January  1 
until  today  to  satisfy  tax  obligations 
owed  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments if  every  dollar  earned  this 
year  had  gone  to  the  tax  collector. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  Tax 
Freedom  Day  falls  on  May  I.  However, 
taxpayers  will  actually  have  worked 
an  extra  day— 122  instead  of  121  — 
since  1984  is  a  leap  year.  That  addi- 
tional day  is  needed,  the  foundation 
reports,  despite  a  slight  drop  in  the 
Federal  tax  bite  that  resulted  from 
passage  of  President  Reagan  tax  cut 
proposals  in  1981— or.  I  should  say,  the 
portion  of  the  tax  cut  left  after  in- 
creases in  payroll  tax.  What  Uncle 
Sam  leaves  in  taxpayers'  pockets. 
State  and  local  governments  take  out, 
plus  a  little  more. 

Mr.  President,  for  workers  who  put 
in  an  8-hour  day,  it  will  take  2  hours 
and  40  minutes  to  pay  the  average  tax 
bill.  Of  that.  1  hour  and  43  minutes 
will  be  for  Uncle  Sam  and  the  rest  for 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  a  milestone  in  tax  his- 
tory will  occur  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  total  tax  receipts  will 
exceed  $1  trillion.  Yet.  unless  Congress 
puts  a  stop  to  its  wasteful  and  reckless 
spending  practices,  it  will  again 
manage  to  spend  far  more  than  its 
share  of  that  amount. 

Last  week  Senators  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  significantly  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  cutting  funds  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  except  social  security, 
medicare,  and  defense,  yet  only  26  of 
my  colleagues  supported  the  plan.  If 
adopted,  it  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers over  $200  billion  in  3  years. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  other  oppor- 
tunities this  week  and  later  in  the  year 
for  Senators  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  the  size  of  Government.  As  the 
options  are  considered,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  the  working 
men  and  women  who  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  costly  Government  spending 
programs  Congress  authorizes  and 
funds.  In  terms  of  Tax  Freedom  Day 
next  year  and  beyond,  we  ought  to 
think  of  rolling  back  the  clock. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tax  Foundation 
has  furnished  me  with  several  tables 
which  illustrate  the  tax  burden  on 
families.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  tables  follow: 

Tax  Freedom  Day— selected  years,  1930-84 

Tor 
FreedOTn 
Day 

February  13 

March  8 

April  3 

April  17 

April  28 

April  28 


Year: 
1930,. 
1940.. 
1950.. 
I960.. 
1970.. 
1975.. 


1980  ' 

-SELECT 

7-ax 

Freedom 

Mav  4 

1981  ' 

May  6 
May  3 
Mav  1 

1982  ' 

1983  ' 

1984  2 

May  1 
ED  YEARS, 

'  Revised.        '  Forecast. 

TAX  BITE  IN  THE  8-HOUR  DAY- 
1930-84 

Hoofs  and  rnnutts 

TotH 

Stule 
Federal      and 

Meal 

Year 

1930 _    _ 

57 
1:28 

zoz 

222 
2.34 
2:35 
243 

2:46 
2:41 
2:39 

240 

17          -40 

1940 _ 

45          44 

1950 „    . 

19*0.: 

130         32 
140          42 

1970 

140           54 

1975. . : 

1980  ' 

1981' „ 

1982  ' „             

19M  i 
1984'.. _ 

1:3J          57 
149          54 
153           53 
1:47          :54 
1:43          56 
1:43           57 

'  Revised     '  Fwecasi 

TAX  BITE  IN  THE  8-HOUR  DAY  AND  TAX  FREEDOM  DAY, 
1979-84 


1979  ' 

May  4. 
1980' 

Have 
I98I  ' 

m'^ 

1983' 

19M' 

Hem 

Taxes 

2  41 

243 

246 

2:41 

2.39 

240 

Federal 

1:48 

149 

153 

147 

143 

143 

State  and  local 

53 

54 

53 

54 

56 

57 

food 

103 

1:05 

103 

106 

1-05 

104 

Housing  and 

household 

operation 

1 

1:28 

1,27 

135 

1.35 

1.34 

Clothmg 

22 

22 

21 

21 

Iranspoflalion 

42 

42 

:43 

42 

Medicaliaie 

30 

35 

37 

.36 

Recreation 

19 

20 

n 

20 

All  other  « 

1:01 

51 

39 

40 

43 

'  Revised 

'  Preliminary 

^  Forecast 

♦  Includes  personal  care  personal  business  private  efloution  and  researcti, 
religious  and  welfare  activities,  net  foreign  travel  and  net  savings 

Source  Tan  Foundation,  derived  from  data  supplied  by  U  S  Oepanment  of 
Commerce  Bureau  of  Fconomic  Anal/sis 

HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  SPEND  A  WORKER'S 
TAX  DOLLARS  IN  FISCAL  1984  ' 


Worters  share 


Amount 


PhcbiI 
of  total 


Total 
amount 

(millions) 


function 

income  security '._ J2.055 

National  defense 1,775 

Net  mierest      809 

Health'  685 
Eoucatior    training,   emptoymenl,   and 

social  services 214 

Iransoonalion      195 

Veterans  benefits  and  seivlces 193 

International  affairs                   .  101 

Natural  resources  and  enwronmenl 92 

Agriculture                               .  ,  80 

General  sconce  space  and  technology  62 

Community  anc  regional  Oevelopment  57 

(jeneiai  purpose  fiscal  assistance 50 

Administration  o'  lustice __ 4S 

General  government       „ 4? 

Commerce  and  housinj  ctKtt it 

Energy 26 

Total                            ,  6,509 


3158 

$275,118 

27  26 

237.548 

1242 

108.239 

1053 

91.729 

329 

28.683 

300 

26.123 

2  96 

25,799 

155 

13,502 

141 

12,302 

123 

10,693 

95 

8.291 

87 

7.594 

.77 

6.741 

.69 

6,021 

65 

5.652 

44 

3.805 

40 

3.463 

100  00       «  853.760 


1  In  this  example,  the  worker  is  the  sole  source  of  support  for  a  spouse  and 
two  dependent  children  and  earns  J26.OO0  per  year 

'  Includes  social  security 

'  Includes  medicaie 

•After  deducting  $17  511  million  for  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  not 
classified  by  function 


Source   Office  of  Management  and  Budget    and  Ta>  Foundation 
tions    based  on  official  budget   estimates  presented   February    1 
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1984* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 


bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reoresents  the  best  collec- 


UMI 


10494 

ELECTION  IN  PANAMA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pivot- 
al and  important  nation  of  Panama  is 
about  to  complete  the  difficult  transi- 
tion from  military  rule  to  democrat- 
ically elected  civilian  government  this 
Sunday.  For  the  first  time  in  16  years, 
the  citizens  of  Panama  will  once  again 
be  exercising  their  constitutional  right 
to  elect  a  President  through  their  pop- 
ular will  and  I  congratulate  them  on 
this  action.  The  election  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  Panama  to 
establish  a  civilian  government  which 
will  be  especially  responsive  to  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  tranquility 
and  economic  well-being. 

The  election  is  also  important  in  the 
context  of  the  turmoil  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing today  in  Central  America.  A 
democratic  election  in  Panama  will 
serve  as  a  symbol  and  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica who  struggle  for  peace.  A  strong  ci- 
vilian government,  supported  by  the 
military  institution  that  ruled  the 
country  for  the  past  16  years,  will  cer- 
tainly offer  inspiration  for  the  people 
of  El  Salvador,  who  also  will  elect 
their  President  on  Sunday,  and  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  where  elections 
will  be  held  in  November.  A  democrat- 
ic election  in  Panama  also  will 
strengthen  the  Contadora  process  as 
Panama's  civilian  leadership  will  be 
able  to  work  for  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  people. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
recall  the  days  of  the  debate  and  the 
passage  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
in  the  Senate.  That  was  certainly  an 
important  milestone.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  coming  election  offers.  The 
election  of  Sunday.  May  6,  symbolizes 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  proud 
people  of  Panama  for  a  truly  demo- 
cratic government  and  a  bright 
future.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  education  in  our  country  is 
the  occasion  of  so  much  attention,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  praise  the 
achievements  of  a  remarkable  educa- 
tor. Miss  Helen  Stevens.  On  June  10, 
after  an  unprecedented  49  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  education.  Miss 
Stevens  will  retire  from  the  Oilman 
School  in  Baltimore.  Md.  Over  the 
course  of  the  last  half  century,  she  has 
been  a  gifted  teacher  of  both  young 
students  and  their  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  served  as  director  of  ad- 
missions for  the  Oilman  Lower  School 
and  has  been  the  adviser  and  confi- 
dant of  four  headmasters. 

Helen  Stevens  came  to  the  Oilman 
School  in  1935  as  a  young  graduate  of 
Perm  State  to  serve  as  a  second  grade 
teacher  and  as  an  inspiring  instructor 
in  music  and  drama.  While  actively 
teaching,  she  continued  her  studies  in 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  went  on  to  re- 
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ceive  her  masters  in  education  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Over  the  years  she  assumed  addi- 
tional responsibilities.  She  shaped  the 
language  arts  and  reading  and  study 
skills  program  for  the  lower,  middle, 
and  upper  schools  at  Oilman,  pro- 
grams which  bear  her  stamp  to  this 
day.  From  1963-80,  she  went  on  to 
help  fashion  the  Oilman  summer 
school  program,  which  is  an  important 
resource  for  the  entire  public  and  pri- 
vate school  population  in  the  Balti- 
more area. 

So  successful  were  her  programs 
that  she  was  invited  to  teach  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University:  and  for  17 
years  she,  in  conjunction  with  Miss 
Mary  York  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
School  system,  instructed  graduate 
students  and  practicing  teachers  in 
language  arts  and  communications 
skills.  As  a  university  instructor.  Miss 
Stevens,  through  the  thousands  who 
took  her  course,  influenced  the  read- 
ing, language  arts,  and  study  skills  of 
many  schools,  both  public  and  inde- 
pendent, all  across  the  country. 

Over  the  years,  as  her  reputation 
grew  as  a  thorough,  compassionate, 
knowledgeable  teacher  and  expert  in 
the  field  of  communication  skills,  she 
was  increasingly  called  upon  to  advise 
developing  teachers,  to  speak  before 
education  groups,  and  to  chair  meet- 
ings of  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
the  Association  of  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  and  the 
International  Reading  Association. 

In  her  half  century  at  Oilman.  Miss 
Stevens  has  helped  to  launch  the  aca- 
demic careers  of  thousands  of  today's 
business,  professional,  and  public  serv- 
ice leaders  in  Maryland.  So  impressive 
and  varied  have  Miss  Stevens'  contri- 
butions to  the  Oilman  School  been 
over  the  years  that  in  June  1979  she 
became  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Edward  T.  Russell  Memorial  faculty 
chair. 

As  she  enters  upon  an  active  and 
busy  retirement  schedule  already 
packed  with  long-planned  projects,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  generations 
of  students,  faculty,  and  parents  in  sa- 
luting a  magnificent  teacher  and  edu- 
cator from  whose  example  young 
teachers  everywhere  can  draw  lasting 
inspiration.* 


tion  rights  of  noncustodial  parents.  To 
the  contrary,  the  bill  expresses  the 
Senates  desire  to  encourage  such  en- 
forcement. 

Financial  support  is  important, 
indeed  critical  to  the  well-being  of 
children  of  divorced  parents.  But  the 
emotional  support  of  both  parents  is 
critical,  too.  The  emotional  support  of 
the  noncustodial  parent  must  be  guar- 
anteed and  supported  by  the  States. 
The  conscientious  enforcement  of  visi- 
tation decrees  helps  to  insure  that  this 
emotional  support  will  be  provided. 
We  must  guarantee  financial  stability; 
but  we  must  also  encourage  the  strong 
and  continuing  bond  between  the 
child  and  both  parents.  I  hope  the 
States  will  redouble  their  efforts  in 
this  area.* 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
child  support  enforcement  bill  the 
Senate  passed  April  25  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  many  children  in 
our  country  who  live  in  single-parent 
households  and  who  depend  on  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  noncustodial 
parent  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  inhibits  the  States'  ef- 
forts to  enforce  vigorously  the  visita- 


OF    COM 
AFOHANI- 


SIXTH    ANNIVERSARY 
MUNIST     COUP      IN 
STAN 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  April  27 
marked  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
coup  in  Afghanistan  which  brought  a 
Communist  regime  to  power  in  Kabul. 
The  coup,  known  locally  as  the  Saur 
revolution,  launched  a  series  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  1979  Soviet  invasion 
and  the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Afghani- 
stan today. 

This  tragic  anniversary  coincided 
with  a  major  Soviet  offensive  against 
the  freedom  fighters  in  the  Panjsher 
Valley.  This  fertile  and  strategically 
important  valley  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  freedom  fighters  since 
the  Soviet  invasion.  In  the  past,  Soviet 
forays  into  the  valley  have  met  fierce 
resistance  and,  following  Soviet  with- 
drawal, the  freedom  fighters  have 
quickly  reestablished  their  control. 
This  time  the  Soviets  apparently 
intend  to  pacify  the  Panjsher  by  kill- 
ing everyone  in  it.  Day  after  day.  for 
the  past  week.  Soviet  bombers  have 
been  carpet  bombing  the  entire  valley. 
This  massive  air  attack  does  not  distin- 
guish between  military  objectives  and 
the  many  civilians  in  the  valley.  The 
carpet  bombing  of  the  Panjsher  is  bar- 
baric; it  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
forces  unleashed  by  the  Saur  revolu- 
tion. 

Six  years  after  the  Communist  coup 
in  Afghanistan,  the  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  people  continues  unabated.  As 
recent  events  in  the  Panjsher  Valley 
demonstrate,  the  Afghan  people  pay  a 
terrible  price  for  their  determination 
to  be  free.  Nothing,  however,  more 
conclusively  demonstrates  the  failure 
of  the  Communist  coup  in  Afghani- 
stan than  the  events  in  the  Panjsher 
Valley.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 

THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON 

ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Member  and 
Senate  employees  who  propose  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Jim 
Sasser  and  two  members  of  his  staff. 
Mr.  John  Callahan  and  Mr.  Jerry 
Grant,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  Republic  of  China,  sponsored  by 
the  Chinese  National  Association  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  from  April 
17-20.  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Sasser  and 
Messrs.  Callahan  and  Grant,  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan  (Republic  of 
China),  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
National  Association  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  to  discuss  United  States- 
Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
that  the  time  for  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  terminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF. 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3043 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1985) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
for  himself.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Biden. 
and  Mr.  Baucus.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3043. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:  "Act. 

■•LIMITATIONS  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

•Sec  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  making  appro- 
priations, if  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution,  as  recommended  by  the  respec- 
tive committee  on  appropriations,  would 
cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  authority 
for  function  050,  National  Defense,  to 
exceed  $264,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

•■(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 


bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  nondefense 
discretionary  activities  to  exceed 
$137,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

•■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

•■(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

■(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  and  persistence 
of  current  and  projected  Federal  budget 
deficits  must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  while  continuing  the  effec- 
tive constraints  on  nondefense  discretionary 
programs.  To  assure  the  success  of  such  an 
initiative,  the  foregoing  procedural  re- 
straints. In  addition  to  the  total  aggregate 
spending  limitations  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
are  necessary  on  budget  authority  both  for 
defense  and  for  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

■'MEDICARE  FREEZE 
'Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendments 
made  by  this  Act)  or  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  appli- 
cable percentage  increase'  under  section 
1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  12-month  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 
and  before  October  1.  1985.  shall  be  zero 
percent. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Senices  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  suggested  methods 
for  assuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increase 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

■LIMITATIONS  ON  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENTS 

■Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  increase  shall  be  made 
in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  under  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire such  increase  to  become  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1985  as  a  result  of 
changes  in— 

•■(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof):  or 

••(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

■•(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
under  any  provision  of  law  if  payment 
thereof  is  denied  by  reason  of  this  section. 

•■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  change  in— 

'■(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof):  or 

■'(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

which  would  have  resulted  in  any  increase 
in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  during 
fiscal  year  1985  but  for  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
during  fiscal  year  1986  or  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter. ". 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  the  best  collec- 
tive effort  of  a  number  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  freeze  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  at 
the  1984  level  as  our  way  of  getting 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

This  bipartisan  budget  freeze  is  not 
a  cap  on  aggregate  expenditures,  for  it 
looks  at  each  program  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  determines  the  way  in 
which  that  program  can  or  should  be 
frozen.  For  instance,  all  discretionary 
spending,  defense  and  nondefense 
alike,  is  frozen  at  the  budget  authority 
level  rather  than  the  outlay  level.  In 
defense,  a  budget  authority  freeze 
allows  for  $18  billion  additional 
growth  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985  as 
a  result  of  money  already  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

In  benefit  entitlements,  we  would 
freeze  benefit  levels,  but  not  the 
number  of  individuals  eligible. 

In  medicare,  we  would  not  cap  total 
expenditures,  but  rather  reimburse- 
ments to  hospitals  and  physicians.  In 
this  amendment,  however,  only  hospi- 
tal reimbursements  are  addressed 
since  the  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
freeze  in  physician  pay. 

Overall,  the  budget  freeze,  all  ele- 
ments included,  lowers  spending  by 
$27  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  It  is  the 
only  spending  reduction  plan  that 
makes  any  sense,  given  the  revenue  in- 
creases already  passed  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  freeze  plan,  defense  savings  and 
entitlement  savings  will  each  equal  the 
revenue  savings. 

So  from  that  standpoint,  it  is  a  very 
balanced  approach.  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  As  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  statement,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
further  on  this  question  at  this  time. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY. 
MAY  2,  1984 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  First.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  on  tomor- 
row, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

I  make  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ROtTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing Senator  Proxmire's  special 
order  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  go  past  10:30  a.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised   by   the  minority   leader 


that  he  has  nothing  further.  If  I  could 
determine  from  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee if  he  has  nothing  else,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Chair  to  recess  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
6:27  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  May  2.  1984,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1.  1984: 

The  Judiciary 

Alicemarie  H.  Stotler,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

Department  of  Justice 
Bohdan  A.  Futey.  of  Ohio,  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  September  30.  1985. 

Department  of  Defense 

Chapman  B.  Cox,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Duane  H.  Carlson, 
pastor,  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church. 
Springfield,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. You  have  lavished  on  us  gifts. 

The  gift  of  life:  To  think,  to  hole!  in- 
telligence, to  have  something  signifi- 
cant to  do  and  a  place  to  do  it. 

The  gift  of  language:  That  we  can 
form  sounds,  and  share  what  is  on  our 
minds  with  the  assurance  that  if  not 
shared  in  agreement  is  yet  heard  and 
understood. 

The  gift  of  perspective:  That  we  can 
turn  over  alternatives  in  our  mind, 
that  we  can  debate,  view  things  differ- 
ently, yet  be  bound  to  common  pur- 
poses that  would  serve  Thee,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world. 

Yes.  You  have  given  us  much  and  we 
dare  to  ask  for  one  thing  more:  A 
sense  of  gratitude  that  provokes  hon- 
orable service  to  our  country  and  good 
will  to  all  people  everywhere.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


RESTORATION  OF  COASTWISE 
TRADING  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
VESSEL  -LA  JOLIE" 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1015)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licerising  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanipious  consent  lliat  the  Senate 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
S. 1212 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cLssembled.  That  the 
following  named  employees  of  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  are  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  below 
listed  sums  representing  overpayments  of 
per  diem  made  through  administrative  error 
and  received  in  good  faith  by  the  employees: 

( 1 )  Henry  Brown,  the  sum  of  $476: 

(2)  Byron  R.  Buchanan,  the  sum  of  $1,077. 

(3)  Arthur  Canady,  the  sum  of  $450; 

(4)  Robert  E.  Carter,  the  sum  of  $442; 

(5)  Edwin  L.  Clickner,  the  sum  of  $476; 

(6)  William  F.  Cummings,  the  sum  of 
$1,077; 

(7)  Edward  F.  Fuller,  the  §um  of  $1,077; 

(8)  Wilbur  Geathers,  the  sum  of  $482.85; 

(9)  Donell  E.  Gourdine.  the  sum  of 
$1,250.05; 

( 10)  David  D.  Lorick.  the  sum  of  $1,077; 
(11 J  Martin  N.  Olmeda,  the  sum  of  $1,077; 

( 12)  Lawrence  E.  Riley,  the  sum  of  $617: 

(13)  Dean  W.  Sabo,  the  sum  of  $1,077: 

(14)  Leon  T.  Scarborough,  the  sum  of 
$902.75; 

( 15 )  George  B.  Stone,  the  sum  of  $442:  and 

(16)  Paul  K.  Vincent,  the  sum  of  $434. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 

hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  an  employee  listed  above 
any  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  paid  by  such  employee  or  withheld 
from  any  sum  due  him.  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  States  as  specified  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD, CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1212)  for  the  relief  of  16  employees  of 
the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  SURFACE 
RIGHTS  IN  CERTAIN  PARCELS 
OF  LAND  IN  ELK  HILLS  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4968) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  of  surface  rights 
to  certain  parcels  of  land  located  on 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2  in  the 
State  of  California  on  which  private 
residences  are  located. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


H.R. 4968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Subject  to  section  2,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary")  shall  make 
the  conveyances  described  in  subsection  (b) 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  in  each  in- 
stance is  all  surface  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  the  parcel  of  land  involved. 

(b)  Each  parcel  of  land  referred  to  in  a 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  is  located  on 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  2.  in 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  12.  town- 
ship 32  south,  range  23  east.  Mount  Diablo 
Base  and  Meridian.  Kern  County.  Califor- 
nia, and  is  more  particularly  described  in  a 
survey  dated  November  5,  1982,  on  file  in 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  in  California 
Office  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shale  Reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  conveyances  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  Conveyance  to  Robert  Lee  Starkey  of 
Taft.  California,  of  the  parcel  of  land  known 
as  lot  110.  consisting  of  0.41  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(2)  Conveyance  to  Seth  Fowler  of  Glen- 
dale.  California,  of  tht  parcel  of  land  known 
as  lot  118' 2.  consisting  of  0.34  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(3)  Conveyance  to  Ernest  Olaf  Johnson 
and  Patricia  Louise  Johnson  of  Taft.  Cali- 
fornia, of  the  parcel  of  land  known  as  lot 
815.  consisting  of  0.11  acres,  more  or  less. 

(4)  Conveyance  to  Howard  Byron  Gray 
and  Ruth  Alice  Gray  of  Taft.  California,  of 
the  parcel  of  land  known  as  lot  816.  consist- 
ing of  0.03  acres,  more  or  less. 

(5)  Conveyance  to  Herbert  Henry  Mitchell 
and  Alma  lola  Mitchell  of  Taft.  California, 
of  the  parcel  of  land  known  as  lot  817.  con- 
sisting of  0.30  acres,  more  or  less. 

(6)  Conveyance  to  Wilma  Arlene  Kelly  of 
Taft,  California,  of  the  parcel  of  land  known 
as  lot  819.  consisting  of  0.20  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(7)  Conveyance  to  Elton  D.  Divelbiss  of 
Taft,  California,  of  the  parcel  of  land  knowTi 
as  lot  820.  consisting  of  0.60  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(8)  Conveyance  to  Mildred  E.  Phillips  of 
Taft.  California,  of  the  parcel  of  land  known 
as  lot  823.  consisting  of  0.35  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(9)  Conveyance  to  Daniel  Dwayne  Wilson 
and  Linda  Sue  Wilson  of  Taft.  California,  of 
the  parcel  of  land  known  as  lot  825,  consist- 
ing of  0.41  acres,  more  or  less. 

(10)  Conveyance  to  Ralph  Elmer  Knowles 
and  Jenita  Laura  Knowles  of  Taft.  Califor- 
nia, of  the  parcel  of  land  known  as  lot  900. 
consisting  of  0.37  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  As  payment  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  under  a  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion Kb),  the  individuals  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  fair  market  value  (as  of  the  date  of 
the  conveyance)  of  the  rights  conveyed. 

Sec  3.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  con- 
veyance described  in  a  paragraph  of  section 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  n  1407  is  2:0^  p.m. 
This    "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Kb)  (subject  to  payment  under  section  2 
with  respect  to  such  conveyance)  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  application  for  such  conveyance 
by  the  Individuals  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph. Any  such  application  shall  be  made 
in  such  form  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  prescribes. 

(b)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  procedures  for  an  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  notify 
each  individual  referred  to  in  a  paragraph 
of  section  1(b)  of  such  form  and  procedures. 
Such  procedures  shall  require  that  any  such 
application  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  15-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Before  the  end  of  the  15-month 
period  referred  to  in  section  3(b).  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  take  any  action  (including 
eviction)  otherwise  permitted  under  any  law 
other  than  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  parcel 
of  land  described  in  section  1  in  order  to 
quiet  title  to  such  parcel.  After  the  end  of 
such  period,  the  Secretary  may  not  take  any 
such  action  with  respect  to  a  parcel  of  land 
for  which  an  application  for  conveyance  has 
been  submitterj  to  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 3(a).  but  may  take  any  such  action  with 
respect  to  any  other  parcel. 

(b)  Section  7431(a)(2)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  a  conveyance 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  a  conveyance  under  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
■surface  rights"  means  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a 
parcel  of  land,  excluding  ( 1 )  the  title  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  all  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  other  mineral  deposits  in  such 
parcel,  and  (2)  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove 
such  oil.  gas.  coal,  and  other  minerals. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4968. 
which  appears  before  the  House  today 
on  the  Private  Calendar.  This  legisla- 
tion, introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Alabama,  is  similar  to  H.R.  1863  which 
I  introduced  last  session  to  resolve  a 
small  but  difficult  problem  affecting 
some  of  my  constituents. 

H.R.  4968  will  allow  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  sell  10  parcels  of  surface 
rights  to  specific  individuals  o%Tiing 
homes  on  those  lots.  The  bill  requires 
that  these  parcels  of  surface  rights, 
which  lie  within  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  2  in  Kern  County.  Calif.,  be 
sold  for  their  fair  market  value.  This 
bill,  like  my  earlier  legislation,  was  de- 
veloped with  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's needs  in  mind  and  has  the  Depart- 
ment's full  support. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  H.R.  4968 
completely  protects  our  Government's 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2  miner- 
al resources.  The  bill  specifically  re- 
serves mineral  interests  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Department  of 
Energy  will  have  complete  access  to 
these  mineral  resources  through  direc- 
tional drilling. 


This  legislation  is  necessary,  howev- 
er, to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Energy  from  having  to  evict  the  occu- 
pants of  these  houses  or  enter  into 
landlord-tenant  relationships.  The 
houses  have  been  on  NPR-2  land  for 
decades  because  a  lessee  of  the  Navy's 
encouraged  people  to  move  onto  this 
land.  When  a  1972  examination  of 
Navy  properties  revealed  the  houses' 
existence,  the  Government  was  left  in 
a  difficult  position;  Either  evict  the  oc- 
cupants, causing  substantial  hardship 
for  people  who  have  lived  there  for 
years  or  who  bought  these  houses  in 
good  faith,  or  take  on  the  unaccept- 
able administrative  burdens  of  run- 
ning a  short-term  leasing  operation. 
H.R.  4968  provides  a  third,  simpler 
option  that  is  fair  to  both  the  occu- 
pants and  our  Government.  It  is  an 
option  we  can  all  support. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  WATER  RESOURCES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  in  the  House  on  Tuesday. 
May  1.  1984. 

The  minority  has  approved  this  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
begin  Older  Americans  Month  in  the 
United  States— a  month-long  celebra- 
tion saluting  our  Nation's  greatest  nat- 
ural resource— our  senior  citizens. 

We  the  Members  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress can  be  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments for  senior  citizens.  We  passed 
legislation  which  rescued  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  put  it  on  a  sound 
fiscal  footing  for  the  next  75  years.  In 
the  very  near  future,  we  will  complete 
action  on  a  3-year  reauthorization  and 
expansion  of  another  key  program— 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Yet  we  have  quite  an  unfinished 
agenda.  We  still  have  mandatory  re- 
tirement in  this  Nation.  True— we  did 
raise  the  age  from  65  to  70  for  most 


types  of  employment— but  that  was 
more  than  5  years  ago.  This  means  the 
older  worker  who  faced  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  65  then— faces  it  at  70  now 
unless  we  pass  legislation  to  once  and 
for  all  end  this  unwarranted  practice. 
We  must  also  work  to  reform  medicare 
before  it  collapses  and  before  it  drives 
more  elderly  deeper  into  poverty. 
Senior  citizens  pay  122  percent  more 
in  out-of-pocket  expenses  today  than 
just  6  years  ago.  Medicare  reform 
must  include  reducing  costs  and  prof- 
its at  the  provider  level  and  making 
the  program  more  responsive  to  the 
real  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  am 
proud  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Older 
Americans  Month.  The  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  seem  appropriate— 
•All  would  live  long— but  none  would 
be  old." 


HYDROGENERATORS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  FORCED  TO  PAY  FOR 
SULFUR  OXIDE  REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  to 
ask  that  my  name  be  removed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3400.  I  do  so  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  stringent  acid 
rain  control  legislation:  indeed.  I  want 
the  strongest  possible  controls  or  in- 
centives to  curtail  all  forms  of  pollu- 
tion which  are  presently  doing  the 
most  serious  injury  to  people  and  the 
environment.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  compromises  included  in  H.R. 
3400  are  workable. 

There  is  no  question  that  acid  rain  is 
a  serious  problem  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  of  our  forests  are  dying  and 
many  lakes  and  streams  already  are 
dead.  We  must  act— and  soon— to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  massive  quantities 
of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  currently 
being  poured  into  our  atmosphere. 
There  are  other  dangerous  conditions, 
such  as  ozone,  which  also  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

There  are  problems  associated  with 
all  forms  of  electric  energy  generation. 
Coal  produces  sulfur  oxides  that  lead 
to  acid  rain,  nuclear  produces  radioac- 
tive wastes,  and  hydro  damages  fish 
populations  and  habitats.  While  it  is 
true  that  acid  rain  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, it  is  also  true  that  radioactive 
wastes  and  destruction  of  our  fisheries 
are  national  problems. 

H.R  3400  exempts  nuclear  generat- 
ing facilities  from  the  acid  rain  fee  be- 
cause they  already  are  assessed  a  1- 
mill  fee  to"^  help  pay  for  radioactive 
waste  disposal.  Although  there  is  no 
similar  fee  on  hydrogenerators  at  this 
time,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to 
assess  them  for  the  acid  rain  controls. 


If  the  hydro  facilities  are  to  be  taxed, 
the  revenues  should  be  applied  direct- 
ly to  fisheries  enhancement  activities. 
I  oppose  the  levy  on  hydropower  for 
this  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
hydroelectric  generators  should  be 
forced  to  pay  for  sulfur  oxide  reduc- 
tions any  more  than  I  believe  that 
coal-burning  utilities  or  nuclear  gen- 
erators should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  in- 
stallation of  fish  ladders  and  other 
mitigation  devices  at  hydro  facilities. 

I  will  strongly  support  legislation  to 
reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions. In  fact.  I  believe  that  these 
emissions  should  be  reduced  in  all  48 
contiguous  States,  and  not  only  in  the 
Midwest  and  Eastern  States.  I  cannot, 
however,  in  good  conscience  cosponsor 
a  bill  which  taxes  hydroelectric  gen- 
erators to  pay  for  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxide  reductions.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  that  my  name  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  H.R.  3400. 


ducing  costs  while  not  weakening  our 
Nation's  defense. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3400 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3400. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASTEFUL  SPENDING  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  horror 
story  goes  something  like  this:  The  Air 
Force  spent  $3,100  for  three  plastic 
caps  to  fit  the  legs  of  a  stool.  After 
this  transaction  was  challenged  the 
original  seller  found  a  commercial  sup- 
plier that  would  sell  the  caps  for  34 
cents  each. 

Simply  put  the  Air  Force  paid  more 
than  3.000  times  the  price  for  what  it 
later  purchased  for  about  $1. 

This  kind  of  abuse  in  military  spare 
parts  procurement  is  not  unique.  More 
and  more  it  seems,  supply  and  pro- 
curement officers  place  a  priority  on 
getting  the  part  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  possible,  despite  the  cost. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Defense  Spare 
Parts  Procurement  Reform  Act.  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  eliminating  these 
intolerable  abuses. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5064  targets  several 
areas  of  needed  reform  ranging  from 
increased  focus  on  competitive  bidding 
to  more  efficient  preprocurement 
planning. 

Our  defense  procurement  process 
must  incorporate  sound  business  prac- 
tices. This  bill  will  do  just  that  by  re- 
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COMPREHENSIVE  NATURAL  GAS 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
tempting,  as  winter  draws  to  a  close 
and  temperatures  moderate,  to  put  off 
attempts  to  enact  comprehensive  nat- 
ural gas  legislation.  However,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  burden  on  natural 
gas  consumers.  Natural  gas  prices  will 
inevitably  skyrocket  again  next 
winter,  particularly  when  the  price  of 
new  gas  is  decontrolled  as  of  January 
1,  1985.  Congress  needs  to  act  now  to 
prevent  another  round  of  spiraling  gas 
prices  and  the  accompanying  economic 
hardship. 

The  House  is  now  in  a  good  position 
to  enact  comprehensive  natural  gas 
legislation— better  than  it  has  been  all 
session.  The  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  has  recently  succeeded  in 
forming  a  coalition  that  was  able  to 
report  a  natural  gas  compromise  bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"Sharp/Madigan  compromise. "  Since 
the  bill  is  a  compromise,  it  does  not 
please  everyone.  However,  its  enact- 
ment would  clearly  result  in  lower 
prices  for  consumers — a  goal  we  all 
support.  Because  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  the  legislation  is  considered  by 
the  full  House. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  I 
feel  will  strongly  complement  the 
goals  of  the  Sharp-Madigan  compro- 
mise. The  bill  has  two  sections,  both  of 
which  are  intended  to  ease  the  burden 
of  natural  gas  prices  on  consumers  and 
allow  the  light  of  public  disclosure  to 
play  upon  the  ratemaking  process. 

The  first  section  required  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  the 
Energy  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  These  reports  are  to  compile 
and  organize  information  filed  by 
pipeline  companies  at  FERC  to  make 
data  on  pipeline  activities  more  readily 
available  to  Congress  and  the  public. 
With  enhanced  accessibility  to  this  in- 
formation. Congress  and  the  public 
will  be  able  to  exercise  much  greater 
scrutiny  over  pipeline  activities. 

In  these  semiannual  reports.  FERC 
will  specifically  be  required  to  submit: 
A  list  of  all  purchase  gas  adjustments 
from  all  pipeline  companies  during  the 
previous  six  months;  a  list  of  all  rate 
changes,  including  the  percent  change; 
the  status  before  FERC  of  each  rate 
filing,  and  of  those  filings  still  pending 
from  preceding  periods;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  action  taken  by  FERC.  or 
change  in  FERC  policy,  that  has  a 
positive    or    negative    effect    on    con- 


sumer prices,  along  with  an  analysis  of 
that  effect. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  modi- 
fies FERC's  current  policy  of  granting 
interim  rate  hikes  to  pipeline  compa- 
nies subject  to  refund.  The  bill  speci- 
fies that  consumers  will  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  the  higher  prices  unless  and 
until  FERC  has  ruled  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  that  rate  hike. 

Urder  current  law.  FERC  may  sus- 
pend for  5  months  any  rate  filing  that 
will  increase  rates  while  the  filing  is 
being  adjudicated.  Pipelines  submit 
rate  filings  to  FERC  whenever  they 
wish  to  reflect  any  changes  they  face 
in  their  operating  or  fixed  costs.  If  the 
case  is  not  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
month  period,  then  the  increase  goes 
into  effect  subject  to  refund  pending 
final  resolution  of  the  case. 

Unlike  rate  filings,  purchase  gas  ad- 
justments are  filed  by  pipeline  compa- 
nies every  6  months  and  reflect 
changes  in  the  price  of  gas  paid  by 
pipelines.  When  a  pipeline  files  a 
PGA.  FERC  suspends  the  rate  hike 
for  1  day.  after  which  it  goes  into 
effect  subject  to  refund  pending 
FERC's  decision  on  the  case.  In  the 
case  of  both  a  PGA  and  a  rate  filing, 
consumers  may  be  forced  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  before  FERC  has  ruled 
on  whether  or  not  they  are  lawful. 

My  bill  changes  that  provision  both 
for  rate  filings  and  for  PGA's.  When  a 
pipeline  company  submits  a  rate  filing 
or  a  PGA.  FERC  must  hold  a  hearing 
and  make  a  decision  on  the  lawfulness 
of  that  rate  increase  within  a  5-month 
period  if  it  receives  a  complaint  about 
the  increase  from  a  State,  a  municipal- 
ity, a  State  commission,  or  a  g£is  dis- 
tributing company.  It  may  also  decide 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  its  own  initiative. 
During  that  5-month  period.  FERC 
must  suspend  the  rate  hike  so  that  it 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  FERC  has 
ruled  on  whether  it  is  lawful. 

If  FERC  is  unable  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion within  the  5-month  period,  for 
any  reason,  it  may  extend  the  period 
for  an  additional  5  months  to  conclude 
its  deliberations.  However,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rate  hike  will  continue 
during  these  extra  months,  with  one 
exception.  The  rate  hike  may  go  into 
effect  subject  to  refund  only  if  the 
pipeline  company  can  demonstrate  to 
FERC  that  continued  suspension  of 
the  rates  will  result  in  severe  financial 
hardship.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
rates  are  suspended  or  go  into  effect 
subject  to  refund,  FERC  must  make  a 
final  ruling  by  the  end  of  the  second  5- 
month  period. 

In  sum,  by  requiring  that  pipeline 
companies  prove  that  their  increased 
costs  are  justified  before  they  can 
begin  to  collect  from  consumers,  and 
by  increasing  congressional  and  public 
access  to  FERC's  information.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
curbing  natural  gas  price  increases.  1 
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welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation. 


VAN  P.  SMITH-NEW  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  BOARD  OF  U.S.  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  very  distinguished  Hoosier. 
Van  P.  Smith,  who  this  week  is  being 
inaugurated  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Smith  is  an  accomplished  busi- 
nessman, now  serving  as  the  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Ontario  Corp.  in 
Muncie.  Ind. 

He  is  an  active  civic  leader,  ably  con- 
tributing time  and  energy  to  many 
State  and  local  causes. 

He  is  a  strong  participant  and  leader 
in  his  church.  St.  Marys. 

He  is  a  dedicated  family  man  who 
with  his  very  capable  wife.  Margaret, 
is  rearing  five  outstanding  children: 
Lynn.  Mark.  Paul.  Susan  and  Victor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Van  Smith's  many 
friends  wish  him  well  as  he  undertakes 
his  new  responsibilities  with  the  cham- 
ber. We  are  confident  he  will  again  dis- 
tinguish himself  and  bring  further 
honor  to  his  home  city  and  State. 


MISSING  CHILDREN  TOLL-FREE 
HOTLINE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  NBC  rebroadcast  the  docu- 
ment-drama 'Adam. " 

This  tragic  story  painfully  depicts 
the  suffering  endured  by  one  family 
following  the  abduction  and  murder  of 
their  only  son. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  a 
toll-free  hotline  allowed  viewers  to 
relay  information  concerning  missing 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  the  toll-free  hotline  for  this  event 
was  located  at  Florida's  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement's  missing  children 
clearinghouse. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement has  been  asked  to  continue 
manning  the  hotline  for  the  next  3 
months  until  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  has  fully  established  its  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Exploit- 
ed Children. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Florida's  efforts  set  the  example  for 
all  States  to  follow  in  locating  missing 
children. 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  NICARA- 
GUA QUESTIONS  AUTHORITY 
OF  COMMUNIST  RULE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua  ap- 
pears to  be  playing  a  role  similar  to 
that  of  the  church  in  Poland:  Ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  Communist 
rule.  The  massive  demonstration  of 
100.000  Nicaraguans  on  Good  Friday 
■in  Solidarity  with  the  church  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Sandinista  regime" 
points  to  the  church  as  being  a  leading 
force  in  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas. 

It  is  strange  that  the  American 
media,  only  too  enthusiastic  to  cover 
the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland 
and  the  church's  role  there,  chose— 
with  the  single  exception  of  ABC— to 
ignore  this  massive  demonstration.  Of 
equal  concern  are  the  reports  of  our 
own  Embassy  not  adequately  report- 
ing the  event.  That  omission  notwith- 
standing, the  importance  of  such  a 
large  group  of  Nicaraguans  talking  the 
risk  to  express  their  opposition  to  the 
ruling  Sandinistas  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 

Also  significant  is  the  Sandinista  re- 
fusal to  consider  the  church  plea  for 
dialog  with  those  opposing  their 
regime.  It  is  ironic  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas argue  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment should  have  dialog  with  those 
opposing  it  but  reject  the  same  pro- 
posal for  themselves. 


H.R.  5188.  AUTHORIZING  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  vote  today  on  H.R.  5188, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  customs 
service  and  other  agencies.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  against  this  bill  on 
suspension. 

Although  H.R.  5188  is  over  the 
President's  request  and  over  the 
budget  we  passed  only  2  weeks  ago, 
that  is  not  the  main  problem.  In  fact, 
H.R.  5188  is  a  good  bill,  it  just  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

H.R.  5188  makes  no  effort  to  encour- 
age or  direct  the  customs  service  to  en- 
force a  law  which  has  been  on  our 
books  since  1930.  The  1930  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  articles  produced  by  slave 
labor.  Yet  we  have  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  use  forced  labor  to  produce 
goods  which  are  then  brought  into  our 
country.  These  imports  directly  con- 
tradict our  moral  principles,  our  na- 
tional laws  and  the  spirit  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  100.  which  this 
House  passed  last  year,  condemning 
the  Soviet  use  of  slave  labor. 


A  'no"  vote  on  H.R.  5188  is  not  a 
vote  against  the  bill,  it  is  a  vote 
against  it  being  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar, where  we  carmot  amend  it  to 
direct  customs  to  enforce  the  law  and 
our  moral  outrage  over  slave  labor.  I 
urge  Members  to  vote  this  bill  off  the 
Suspension  Calendar  so  that  we  can 
offer  such  an  amendment  under 
normal  House  rules. 


HARRISBURG,    PA.,    SECTION    OF 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 

JEWISH  WOMEN 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  section  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  de- 
serves the  recognition  that  we  place  in 
it  today  by  inserting  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  long 
been  part  of  a  court-appointed  special 
advocates  program,  and  for  its  work  in 
that  field  it  has  received  a  special 
award  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  a  reward  recent- 
ly received  by  Barbara  Mandrell,  the 
current  president  of  that  organization. 

There  are  some  270,000  children 
across  the  United  States  who  are 
living  in  some  kind  of  substitute  care. 
The  court-appointed  special  advocates 
program,  purely  of  volunteers,  makes 
certain  that  its  volunteers  contact 
every  such  child  and  arranges  for  it 
whatever  temporary  residing  care  it 
needs  or  permanent  placing  in  the  var- 
ious forms  available. 

The  court-appointed  special  advo- 
cates program  is  responsible  for  from 
beginning  to  end  following  through 
with  court  actions  and  other  necessary 
actions  that  would  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible situation  for  these  unfortunate 
children. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  directed  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  cooperate  in  the  funding 
of  this  program  and  to  work  directly 
with  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  and  other  cosponsors  for  the 
success  of  this  program. 

The  Greater  Harrisburg  chapter, 
which  is,  as  I  said,  in  my  district,  was 
one  of  the  first  five  sections  in  the 
country  to  participate  in  this  vital  ele- 
ment of  our  volunteer  program. 

I  urge  similar  organizations  in  every 
district  in  the  country  to  look  closely 
at  this  court-appointed  special  advo- 
cates program.  It  is  a  fine  volunteer 
effort  in  complete  justification  of  the 
new  emphasis  on  the  American  volun- 
teer. 


THE  REAL  DEFICIT  STORY 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  saw  a  classic  example,  or  two  clas- 
sic examples,  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  of  why  the  House  cannot 
or  will  not  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  therefore  the  deficit. 

On  Wednesday  we  considered  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  We  all 
remember  NSF  and  some  of  the  infa- 
mous grants  that  it  has  made  in  the 
behavioral  sciences,  but  there  was  an 
amendment  offered  to  reduce  just  $51 
million  in  that  NSF  authorization  bill. 
It  had  already  been  increased  over  17 
percent  above  last  years  level,  but  we 
were  trying  to  cut  back  just  $51  mil- 
lion in  that  amendment.  It  was  defeat- 
ed. 

On  Thursday  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  came  before  the  House, 
and  for  I'-j  hours  we  debated  cutting 
just  $6  million,  and  we  went  through 
this  tremendously  convoluted  process 
of  having  a  substitute,  amendments  to 
substitutes,  haggling  over  $4  million. 

The  problem  with  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  if  the  American  people  want 
something  done  about  it.  they  have 
got  to  do  something  about  the  votes 
that  are  being  cast  here  on  amend- 
ments just  like  these. 


question  of  whether  or  not  Congress- 
men have  the  right  to  write  foreign 
governments  opposing  the  policies  of 
the  United  States. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INTERFER- 

ENCE WITH  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  recently  editorialized 
on  the  "Dear  Commandante"  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas  and 
nine  other  Members: 

The  letter  represents  a  dangerous  trend 
toward  self-negotiation  by  tJ.S.  officials,  a 
trend  that  undermines  the  adopted  policies 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  further  frag- 
ments American  leadership. 

The  nation  needs  new  stringent  laws  to 
prevent  Congressmen  from  molding  their 
own  foreign  policies.  It  needs  to  reaffirm 
the  principle  that  only  the  Executive 
Branch  has  the  power  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign governments.  And  it  needs  laws  that 
make  it  a  crime  to  intentionally  undercut  a 
policy  that  has  been  democratically  adopted 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

D  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  am 
taking  a  special  order  to  talk  specifi- 
cally about  the  debate  on  the  Logan 
Act,  and  to  talk  about  precisely  the 
parallel  the  Founding  Fathers  drew 
between  the  "Dear  Commandante " 
letter  to  a  foreign  government  with 
which  we  are  in  difficulty,  and  the 
problems  that  the  United  States  was 
having  with  France  in  that  period. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
all  Members,  and  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  address  the 


HAUNTING  DECISIONS? 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  just-ended  historic  trip  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  a 
triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and  a 
personal  triumph  for  President 
Reagan.  But  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  these  times  not  to  confuse  China 
with  our  allies  such  as  those  in  West- 
em  Europe  or  Japan. 

China  is  an  ally,  if  at  all,  of  conven- 
ience. There  is  little  sharing  of 
common  principles  among  our  coun- 
tries or  commitment  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  values  or  the  ideals  our  society  be- 
lieves in  and  holds  dear.  We  can.  of 
course,  have  a  cordial  relationship 
with  countries  different  from  our  own. 
But  amid  all  the  professions  of  friend- 
ship, we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  lack  a  com- 
mitment to  human  rights,  to  a  free 
press,  to  religious  liberties,  and  protec- 
tions of  the  individual  from  the 
powers  of  the  state. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  too  that 
while  China  represents  a  potential 
market  of  immense  proportions  for 
American  goods,  the  proposed  sales  of 
military  equipment  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  China  must  be  considered 
only  with  ironclad  safeguards  so  that 
decisions  made  now-  do  not  come  back 
to  haunt  us  in  the  future. 


A  FAIRER,  MORE  SIMPLER,  FLAT 
RATE  TAX  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  tax  freedom  day.  the  first  day 
Americans  begin  paying  their  own  bills 
rather  than  the  Government's  bills.  I 
have  introduced  a  flat  rate  income  tax. 
House  Resolution  5432;  I  hope  the 
Members  will  consider  it. 

Another  flat  rate  tax  bill  is  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  bill.  In  a  way,  it  is  a 
step  forward,  since  it  confirms  the 
supply  side  belief  in  lower  marginal 
tax  rates.  Yet,  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  something  that  is  very  danger- 
ous in  that  bill:  How  it  affects  small 
businesses. 

Bradley-Gephardt  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  It  talks  about  simpli- 
fication of  the  tax  system,  but  what  it 
really  does  is  five  things  to  small  busi- 
ness: 

One,  it  doubles  the  small  business 
tax  rate. 


Two,  it  increases  capital  taxes  on 
small  businesses. 

Three,  it  eliminates  small  business 
expensing  of  the  first  $10,000  of  busi- 
ness property. 

Four,  it  taxes  fringe  benefits  by  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  employees 
and  employers  since  the  employers 
pay  a  matching  percentage  on  social 
security  tax. 

Last.  five,  it  changes  the  deprecia- 
tion schedules  to  the  adversity  of 
small  business  that  were  passed  in 
1981.  Now  large  national  companies 
might  appreciate  the  lowering  of  the 
corporate  tax  rate,  but  small  business 
does  not.  Small  business  is  the  one 
that  primes  the  pump  of  our  economy. 
It  is  small  business  that  creates  over 
70  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  small  business  that  does  not 
abandon  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
this  country  Bradley-Gephardt  is  in 
opposition  to  small  business. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  look 
at  H.R.  5432  for  a  fairer,  more  simpler, 
flat  rate  income  tax  system. 


"MAY  DAY  ■  IN  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY-MAY  1.  1984 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Webster's  Dictionary  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing for  'May  Day": 

May  1st  is  celebrated  as  a  spring  time  fes- 
tival and  in  some  countries  as  Labor  Day. 

But  this  May  1  is  no  cause  for  cele- 
bration for  labor  in  the  oil  industry. 
Last  week  for  example,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  the  following 
about  the  Texaco-Getty  merger  ap- 
proved in  January: 

The  fact  that  many  workers  will  be  fired 
as  a  result  of  one  of  the  largest  corporate 
consolidations  in  history  isn't  surprising. 
These  are  tense  and  confusing  days  for 
Getty's  19.400  world-wide  employees,  many 
of  whom  will  be  out  of  a  job  after  years  of 
steady  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  boardroom  execu- 
tives and  stock  speculators,  this  May  1 
is  not  'May  Day"— it  is  "pay  day"! 
They  are  the  ones  cashing  in  on  the 
current  wave  of  big  oil  mergers— at  the 
expense  of  labor  and  the  consumer. 

That  is  labor  and  the  consumer  yell- 
ing 'May  Day"  all  right,  but  it  is  not 
in  celebration  of  May  1.  Can  you  hear 
them,  Mr.  Speaker?  With  FTC  approv- 
al of  each  oil  mega-merger,  that  is 
labor  and  the  consumer  yelling  "May 
day!  May  day!  May  day!, "  the  interna- 
tional distress  signal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Conte  Moratorium— Let  us  put  an  end 
to  big  oil's  "heyday." 


HOUSE  SHOULD  MOVE  ON 
YOUTH  SUMMER  JOB  FUNDS 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  month  the  other  body  ap- 
proved legislation  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  summer  youth 
employment  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  As  we  rapidly  ap- 
proach the  summer  months  when 
thousands  of  young  people  will  be  on 
the  streets  looking  for  work,  it  is  vital 
that  this  House  similarly  approve 
these  much  needed  funds.  Nationally, 
teenage  unemployment  in  March  rose 
to  19.9  percent,  while  a  staggering  46.7 
percent  of  all  black  teenagers  seeking 
jobs  were  unable  to  find  them.  Despite 
the  current  recovery,  it  is  clear  that 
this  Nation's  young  people  are  being 
left  behind. 

The  additional  funds  are  necessary  if 
many  of  our  hardest  hit  cities  are  to 
maintain  the  rather  limited  youth  em- 
ployment programs  of  last  year.  In  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  under  current 
law,  the  city  of  Detroit,  with  a  Decem- 
ber 1983  unemployment  rate  of  11.8 
percent,  is  facing  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion of  $1.87  million.  Grand  Rapids, 
with  10-percent  unemployment— De- 
cember 1983— will  lose  $1.08  million, 
down  41  percent  from  last  year.  The 
city  of  Flint,  with  12.9-percent  unem- 
ployment—December 1983— will  be  cut 
by  $1.03  million,  30  percent  below 
1983.  Oakland  County  and  Ann  Arbor 
will  also  suffer  drastic  reductions. 
These  reductions  will  come  at  a  time 
when  many  of  these  cities  and  the 
State  of  Michigan— March  adjusted 
unemployment:  11.3  percent— are  con- 
tinuing to  face  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Written 
has  recently  introduced  legislation. 
H.R.  5419,  which  will  appropriate 
funds  for  youth  summer  jobs  and 
other  programs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  consider  the  legislation  this 
week.  I  urge  the  committee  to  retain 
these  critical  funds  for  summer  jobs 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  teenagers  to  be  gainfully 
employed  this  summer.  We  cannot 
allow  our  Nation's  youth  to  be  left 
behind  by  the  economic  recovery  to 
fend  for  themselves  in  the  streets. 


"YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM  BY 
THEIR  DEEDS  " 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Wright,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  indicat- 
ed on  the  House  floor,  and  I  quote, 
"that  while  a  majority  leader  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  House  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  bishop  *  *  •  it  is  diffi- 


cult for  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  to  schedule  legislation  *  *  •". 

In  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  talked  of  the  lack 
of  meaningful  legislative  action  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress,  our  colleague 
from  Texas  was  quoted  as  saying  with 
astonishment: 

Some  of  these  members  don't  seem  inter- 
ested. •  •  •  They  act  like  their  sole  purpose 
in  coming  to  the  Congress  was  to  make  sure 
they  remain  in  Congres-s. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  rather 
shocked  at  his  statement.  For  it  ap- 
pears that  Bishop  Wright  has  had 
possibly  a  religious  Damascus  Road 
experience.  Is  it  possible  that  Bishop 
Wright  may  be  headed  for  an  apostle- 
ship?  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  future 
the  Hou.se  may  be  working  on  mean- 
ingful legislation  such  as  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bill,  the  Presidents  com- 
prehensive crime  control  bill  or  even 
possibly  a  line  item  veto  or  balanced 
budget  amendment,  rather  than  limit- 
ing ourselves  to.  in  the  words  of  the 
Washington  Post,  "such  weighty 
issues  of  the  control  of  the  lamprey 
eel.  an  international  tuna  treaty,  or 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Indians"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  words  of 
James  are  especially  apropos  at  this 
point.  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
deeds." 


WHO  STANDS  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYER. 
BALANCED  BUDGET.  AND  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO? 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  unanimous 
consent  requests  calling  for  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  permit  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  balanced  budget, 
and  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  these  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  three  important  issues— 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  this 
House. 


u  1230 

TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  When  American 
W'Orkers  return  home  from  work  to- 
night they  will  have  finally  worked 
long  enough  to  cover  what  they  owe 
this  year  in  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes.  Starting  tomorrow,  the  money 
Americans  earn  on  the  job  will  go  in 
their  pocket— not  the  Government's. 

Fifty-four  years  ago.  Tax  Freedom 
Day  arrived  on  February  13.  In  1930, 
Americans  had  to  work  for  only  43 
days  to  cover  their  tax  debt.  Today, 
the  number  of  work  days  needed  to 
cover  their  tax  debt  has  increased  to 
over  4  months. 

If  liberals  in  Congress  have  their 
way.  Tax  Freedom  Day  will  be  pushed 
even  further  ahead.  Just  how  many 
days  Congress  wants  our  people  to 
work  free  for  the  Government  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  give 
Congress  another  dime  and  they  will 
spend  another  dollar. 

That's  why  a  balanced  budget/tax 
limitation  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  is  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  we  can  control  Congress' 
spending  appetite— then  we  can  con- 
trol its  hunger  for  more  taxes. 

A  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
stop  the  ever  increasing  Tax  Freedom 
Day  encroachment  on  working  Ameri- 
ca's paycheck. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY  1984 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  Tax  Freedom  Day.  If  every 
working  hour  between  January  1  and 
May  1  is  counted  toward  tax  liability, 
today  marks  the  time  when  Americans 
have  worked  off  their  total  tax  burden 
of  over  $600  billion. 

Yes:  as  of  May  1.  Americans  stop 
"working  for  the  Government"  and 
begin  "working  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  milestone  day  is  an 
important  symbol  of  the  challenge 
America  faces.  While  Tax  Freedom 
Day  comes  4  days  earlier  in  the  year 
than  in  1981,  still  it  is  true  that  one- 
third  of  all  income  generated  in  Amer- 
ica goes  for  taxes.  For  the  average 
working  man  and  woman.  2  hours  and 
40  minutes  of  every  8-hour  day  are 
spent  paying  off  the  tax  burden. 

As  the  Federal  deficit  looms  as  a 
threat  to  the  current  economic  recov- 
ery, we  should  keep  in  mind  the  recent 
words  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  Regan 
who  said  the  problem  is  not  that  the 
American  people  are  under-taxed;  but 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  over- 
spent. 

On  this  Tax  Freedom  Day  1984,  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  committing  ourselves  to  seek 
real  reductions  in  Government  spend- 
ing, and  to  set  our  sights  on  reforming 
the  Tax  Code  so  that  it  is  both  simple 
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and  equitable.  Only  through  serious 
bipartisan  efforts  can  we  hope  to  get 
the  tax  burden  under  control  so  we 
can  celebrate  Tax  Freedom  Day  earli- 
er next  year. 


DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
MRS.  MARGARET  CORBIN 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  high- 
light a  day  of  remembrance  for  one  of 
the  lesser  known  heroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  On  May  1.  at  West 
Point,  tribute  is  paid  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Corbin,  one  of  America's  first  service- 
women. 

Margaret  Corbin  (nee  Cochran)  was 
born  on  November  12,  1751,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1772.  she  married  John 
Corbin.  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Artillery  Regiment.  She  served  at  her 
husband's  side  throughout  the  war. 
On  November  16,  1776.  John  Corbin 
was  killed  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Washington.  Margaret  Corbin  took 
her  husband's  place  at  the  cannon. 
During  the  battle,  she.  too,  was 
wounded  in  the  arm. 

Margaret  Corbin  became  the  only 
female  member  of  the  Invalid  Regi- 
ment at  West  Point.  In  1783.  Congress 
gave  her  a  pension  for  her  efforts. 
Mrs.  Corbin  lived  out  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  Highland  Falls.  N.Y.  She  died  in 
1800.  In  1926  her  remains  were  moved 
from  Highland  Falls  to  West  Point 
where  she  was  reinterred.  Each  year 
on  May  1,  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  pay  tribute  to  her 
memory  by  laying  a  wreath  at  her 
grave. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  world,  it  is 
easy  for  the  younger  generation  to 
lose  sight  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
both  men  and  women  for  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  It  is.  there- 
fore, instructive  and  inspirational  to 
pay  tribute  to  brave  heroes  of  our  Rev- 
olution like  Mrs.  Margaret  Corbin. 


A  STATE  OF  SIEGE  IN 
COLOMBIA 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  the  world  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  drug  traffickers  had 
gunned  down  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Nation 
of  Colombia,  whose  life  was  frequently 
threatened  by  drug  traffickers. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics,  our  commit- 
tee went  to  Colombia  and  visited  with 
the    Minister    of    Justice    just    last 


August  and  we  were  impressed  by  his 
dedicated  and  sincere  efforts  to 
combat  narcotics  trafficking  in  Colom- 
bia. He  reportedly  played  a  leading 
role  in  implementing  Colombia's  her- 
bicidal  spraying  of  marihuana,  and  in 
the  recent  world  record  seizure  of 
more  than  12  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
worth  an  estimated  street  value  of 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

We  have  been  informed  today  that 
the  President  of  Colombia,  President 
Betancur,  has  declared  a  state  of  siege 
in  Colombia  following  this  assassina- 
tion. The  assassination  of  the  Justice 
Minister  should  serve  as  a  poignant  re- 
minder to  the  entire  world  that  the 
deadly  effects  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  are  getting  worse,  and 
if  the  war  against  drug  traffickers  is 
going  to  be  won,  then  the  nations  of 
the  entire  international  community 
are  going  to  have  to  pool  their  re- 
sources, their  personnel,  their  funds 
and  technology  to  combat  this  deadly 
menace  that  is  undermining  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  institutions 
of  all  mankind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  1.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  later,  after  the  legislative 
business  and  prior  to  the  suspension 
votes  which  were  postponed  yesterday. 


MEDICAL  CARE  RECOVERY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4666)  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  section  of  Public  Law  87-693  (42 
U.S.C  2651)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  right  to  recover" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  independ- 
ent right  to  recover":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  or  his  insurer."  after 
"from  said  third  person": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  <b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  United 
States  is  authorized  or  required  by  law  to 
furnish  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or  dental 


care  and  treatment  (including  prostheses 
and  medical  appliances)  to  a  person  who  is 
injured  or  suffers  a  disease  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  such  injury  or  disease  oc- 
curred have  abolished  or  limited  tort  liabil- 
ity as  a  cause  of  action  and.  in  lieu  thereof, 
have  created  or  authorized  a  system  of  com- 
pensation or  reimbursement  for  medical  ex- 
penses pursuant  to  a  policy  of  insurance, 
contract,  medical  or  hospital  service  agree- 
ment, or  similar  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying,  contributing,  or  reimbursing 
expenses  for  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or 
dental  care  and  treatment  furnished  to  that 
person,  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  third-party  beneficiary  of  such  a 
policy,  contract,  agreement  or  arrangement, 
and,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  expenses  for 
hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care 
and  treatment  furnished  to  such  person  by 
the  United  States  or  paid  for  by  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
curred by  that  person  as  a  result  of  that 
injury  or  disease.  The  United  States  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim  that  the 
person,  his  guardian,  personal  representa- 
tive, estate,  dependents,  or  survivors  have 
under  such  policy,  contract,  agreement,  or 
arrangement  to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  care  and  treatment  so  fur- 
nished or  to  be  furnished. ". 

(b)  The  first  section  of  Public  Law  87-693 
is  further  amended  in  subsection  (c).  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■such  right"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'the  rights  conferred  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ■insurance  carrier  or 
other  entity  responsible  for  the  payment  or 
reimbursement  of  medical  expenses  or  the" 
before  'third  person  who  is  liable"  each 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  87-693  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  section  3302  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  all  sums  collected  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  collected  for  the  types  of  care 
and  treatment  described  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  any  other  right  the 
United  States  may  possess,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  the  costs 
of  such  care  and  treatment  were  paid, 
except  that  such  sums  shall  be  available 
only  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized or  required  by  law  to  furnish  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care  and  treat- 
ment, whether  such  care  and  treatment  is 
furnished  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  sums  collected  by 
the  United  States  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  the  claim 
for  such  moneys  arose  before,  on,  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 
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Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
4666  is  to  allow  the  recovery  by  the 
United  States  of  the  costs  of  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care,  and 
treatment  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  those  jurisdictions  where 
tort  liabilty  has  been  limited  or  substi- 
tuted by  a  no-fault  system. 

The  bill  was  introduced  as  recom- 
mended in  an  executive  communica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Justice 
dated  December  5,  1983. 

The  Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  2651,  et  seq..  grants  the 
Federal  Government  an  independent 
right  of  action,  sounding  in  tort,  to  re- 
cover the  reasonable  value  of  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care  and 
treatment  when  the  Government  is  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  provide  such 
care  and  treatment  to  a  person  injured 
under  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
third  party  liability. 

Twenty-one  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  have  imple- 
mented some  type  of  no-fault  system 
and  due  in  part  to  these  changes,  the 
number  of  successful  claims  under  the 
Federal  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  is 
declining.  In  some  cased  recoveries 
have  not  been  pursued  because  legal 
precedents  have  been  set  barring  re- 
covery under  the  act  in  no-fault 
States. 

In  Heusle  v.  National  Mutual  Insur- 
ance. 628  F.  2d  833  (3rd  Cir.  1980).  the 
Court  held  that  the  Government  could 
not  recover  its  medical  expenses  be- 
cause the  right  of  recovery  is  based 
upon  tort  liability,  and  Pennsylvania 
had  abolished  tort  liability  in  favor  of 
a  no-fault  system.  The  Court  expressly 
stated  that  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict was  up  to  Congress,  not  the 
courts. 

While  the  Heusle  precedent  is  not 
universal,  it  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  an  important  source  of  revenue. 
Government  recoveries  under  the  Fed- 
eral Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  to- 
taled $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  increase  Federal  receipts  by  sev- 
eral million  dollars  annually. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  42  U.S.C.  2651  defining  the  basis  of 
the  Government's  right  of  recovery  to 
circumstances  where  a  State  had  abol- 
ished or  limited  tort  liability  in  favor 
of  a  no-fault  system.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Government  is  deemed  to  be  a 
third-party  beneficiary  of  any  State 
compensation  plan  so  as  to  receive  any 
reimbursement  benefit  provided  by 
that  plan;  and  in  those  States  that  re- 
quire the  injured  party's  actually  in- 
curring the  medical  expense,  the  in- 
jured party  is  deemed  to  have  incurred 
that  expense  for  reimbursement  pur- 
poses. 


Additionally,  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  deposit  and  collection  procedure 
for  funds  recouped  under  the  Federal 
Medical  Care  Recovery  Act.  or  any 
other  right  the  United  States  has  for 
the  recoupment  of  medical  care  costs. 
H.R.  4666  authorizes  the  deposit  of 
the  recouped  funds  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  the  care  or  treatment 
was  charged.  This  differs  from  the 
current  requirement  of  depositing  re- 
couped funds  to  general  Treasury  rev- 
enues, and  is  intended  to  encourage  re- 
covery actions  under  the  Federal  Med- 
ical Care  Recovery  Act. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  strengthen  the 
United  States'  ability  to  recover  medi- 
cal care  and  treatment  costs  in  those 
jurisdictions  where  tort  liability  has 
been  limited  or  abolished  in  favor  of  a 
no-fault  system.  Accordingly,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

D  1240 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  my  friend  and  very  able 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.).  in  urging  the  House  to  pass  H.R. 
4666. 

The  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act. 
passed  in  1962.  allowed  the  United 
States  to  recover  the  costs  expended 
for  medical  care,  when  a  third  party 
was  responsible  for  causing  the  injury 
giving  rise  to  the  costs.  This  was  a  rea- 
sonable system  to  require  reimburse- 
ment from  a  negligent  party  in  situa- 
tions where  the  Government  was  obli- 
gated to  provide  medical  services  to  its 
injured  employees. 

In  recent  years,  however,  with  new 
no-fault  compensation  systems  in 
many  States,  the  existing  law  has  been 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  inadequate 
to  obtain  reimbursement  in  those 
States.  This  legislation  brings  the 
Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  up  to  date, 
and  reaffirms  the  Government's  right 
to  be  reimbursed  for  its  costs  in  no- 
fault  States. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  agencies  to  pursue  medical 
care  recovery  cases.  Instead  of  funds 
recovered  being  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral Treasury,  the  new  language  would 
return  the  funds  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  costs  of  care  were 
charged.  I  suspect  this  will  give  medi- 
cal care  recovery  cases  a  higher  priori- 
ty in  the  legal  sections  of  most  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  especially  timely  that  we  deal 
with  this  legislation.  First,  we  are  all 
acutely  aware  of  the  steadily  rising 
cost  of  medical  care.  The  Government 
has  shared  in  paying  those  higher 
costs,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This 
bill  provides  a  mechanism  to  recoup 


those  costs  from  negligent  persons  or 
entities. 

We  are  also  well  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  how^  much 
money  the  Government  takes  in 
through  taxes  and  other  revenues,  and 
how  much  the  Congress  appropriates 
and  spends.  I  am  most  pleased  to 
report  that  this  bill  will  reduce  that 
disparity,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  deficit,  by  adding  funds  to  the  rev- 
enue side  of  the  Government  ledger. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  receipts  will  increase  sever- 
al million  dollars  annually,  under  this 
bill. 

All  that,  and  no  increase  in  taxes. 

I  only  wish  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  more  bills  like  H.R.  4666. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  the  very  fine  and  able  assistance 
that  he  has  given  in  bringing  H.R. 
4666  to  the  floor.  I  commend  him  very 
highly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4666.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5041)  to  pro- 
mote research  and  development,  en- 
courage innovation,  and  make  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  amendments  to 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5041 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Joint  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1984'. 

DEJINITIONS;  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term    'joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture  "  means  any  group  of  activi- 
ties, including  attempting  to  make,  making, 
or  performing  a  contract,  by  two  or  were 


persons  for  one  or  more  of  the  following 
purposes; 

(A)  theoretical  analysis,  experimentation, 
or  systematic  study  of  phenomena  or  ob- 
servable facts. 

<B)  extension  of  investigative  findings  or 
theory  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature 
into  practical  application  for  experimental 
and  demonstration  purposes,  including  ex- 
perimental production  and  testing  of 
models,  prototypes,  equipment,  materials, 
and  processes. 

'O  engineering  activities  to  achieve  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  reliability  or  to 
meet  economic  requirements,  and 

(D)  the  coUectiC!.,  exchange,  and  analysis 
of  researcn  miormation. 

and  may  include  operation  of  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  the  conduct  of  such 
venture  on  a  protected  and  proprietary 
basis,  and  the  patenting  and  licensing  of  the 
results  of  such  venture,  but  does  not  include 
any  activity  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  the  term  "antitrust  laws"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  15).  except  that  such  term  in- 
cludes section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  the  extent  that 
such  section  5  applies  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition, 

(3)  the  term  "person"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  1(a)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  12(a)). 

(4)  the  term  "State"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  4G(2)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  15g(2)). 

(5)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(6)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(b)  The  term  "joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture"  excludes  the  following  activi- 
ties involving  two  or  more  persons: 

(1)  exchanging  information  regarding  the 
-sales,  marketing,  or  distribution  of  any 
product,  process,  or  ser\'ice. 

(2)  entering  into  any  agreement,  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  conduct,  to  restrict  or  re- 
quire— 

(A)  the  production  or  marketing  by  any 
person  who  is  a  party  to  such  venture  of  any 
product,  process,  or  service. 

(B)  participation  by  any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  such  venture  in  another  research 
and  development  venture,  or 

(C)  the  sale,  licensing,  or  sharing  by  any 
person  who  is  a  party  to  such  venture  of  in- 
ventions or  developments  neither  developed 
by  such  venture  nor  integrally  related  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  ven- 
ture to  any  other  jomt  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  or  other  person. 

PER  SE  VIOLATIONS 

Sec  3.  No  joint  research  and  development 
venture  shall  be  deemed  illegal  per  se  under 
the  antitrust  laws  or  under  any  State  law 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

LIMITATION  ON  RECOVERY 

Sec  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15)  and  in  lieu  of 
the  relief  specified  in  such  section,  any 
person  who  is  entitled  to  recovery  on  a 
claim  under  such  section  shall  recover  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  him,  interest 
calculated  at  the  rate  specified  in  section 
1961  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  on  such 
actual  damages  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d),  and  the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such 
claim,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
U  within  the  scope  of  a  joint  research  and 


development  venture  for  which  notification 
has  been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  15c)  and  in  lieu  of 
the  relief  specified  in  such  section,  any 
State  which  is  entitled  to  monetary  relief  on 
a  claim  under  such  section  shall  recover  the 
total  damage  sustained  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  such  section,  interest  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  specified  in  section  1961  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  on  such  total 
damage  as  specified  in  subsection  (d).  and 
the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such  claim, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment venture  for  which  notification  has 
been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  .section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  any  State  law  providing  a  damage 
remedy  for  conduct  similar  to  that  forbid- 
den by  the  antitrust  laws,  any  person  who  is 
entitled  to  recovery  on  a  claim  under  such 
provision  shall  not  recover  in  excess  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  him.  interest 
calculated  at  the  rate  specified  in  section 
1961  of  title  28  United  States  Code,  on  such 
actual  damages  as  specified  in  subsection 
(d),  and  the  cost  of  suit  attributable  to  such 
claim,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act— 

(1)  if  such  claim  results  from  conduct  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  a  joint  research  and 
development  venture  for  which  notification 
has  been  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  this  Act, 
and 

(2)  if  such  claim  is  filed  after  a  notice  of 
the  research  and  development  venture  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Interest  shall  be  awarded  on  the  dam- 
ages involved  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  claim  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  judgment,  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  award  of  all  or  part  of  such  interest 
is  unjust  in  the  circumstances.  Interest  shall 
be  awarded  on  the  damages  involved  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  injury  and 
ending  one  day  prior  to  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  claim  if  the  court  finds  that  the  award 
of  all  or  part  of  such  interest  is  just  in  the 
circumstances. 

(e)  The  protections  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  conduct  that  occurs  during 
the  effective  period  of  any  court  order  en- 
joining such  conduct  as  a  result  of  a  claim 
under  the  antitrust  laws  or  any  State  law 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

ATTORNEY  S  FEES 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  section  4.  4C.  or 
16  of  the  Clayton  Act.  in  any  claim  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  any  State  law  similar 
to  the  antitrust  laws,  based  on  conduct  that 
results  from  a  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment venture,  the  court  shall,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  action,  award  to  the  substantial- 
ly prevailing  party  the  cost  of  suit  attributa- 
ble to  such  claim,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  the 
award  may  be  reduced  or  withheld  and  may 
be  reduced  by  an  award  in  favor  of  any 
other  party  for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  suit 
attributable  to  such  claim,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  VENTURE 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  a  joint  research  and  development 
venture  may  file  simultaneously  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  a  written  notification  disclos- 
ing— 

(1)  the  identities  of  the  parties  to  such 
venture,  and 

(2)  the  nature,  objectives,  and  duration  of 
such  venture. 

Any  person  who  is  a  party  to  such  venture 
may  file  such  additional  disclosure  notifica- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section  as  are  appro- 
priate to  extend  the  protections  of  section  4. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  and  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d).  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
receiving  a  notification  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Com- 
mission shall  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  joint  re- 
.search  and  development  venture  which 
identifies  the  parties  to  such  venture  and 
which  describes  in  general  terms  the  area  of 
planned  activity  and  duration  of  such  ven- 
ture. Prior  to  its  publication,  the  contents  of 
the  notice  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
parties  to  such  venture. 

(c)  Except  as  to  the  information  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  all  information  and  documentary 
material  submitted  as  part  of  a  notification 
filed  pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  other 
information  obtained  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Commission  in  the  course  of  any 
investigation  or  enforcement  action  shall  be 
exempt  from  disclosure  under  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  not  be 
made  publicly  available  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  which  section  552  ap- 
plies. 

(d)  Any  person  who  has  filed  a  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  may  withdraw 
such  notification  prior  to  the  time  at  which 
notice  of  such  research  and  development 
venture  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Any  notification  so  withdrawn  shall  not 
be  subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  shall  not 
confer  the  protections  of  section  4  on  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  such  notifica- 
tion was  filed. 

(e)  Any  action  taken  or  not  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  notifications  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

(f)  For  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  the  protections 
of  section  4,  the  fact  of  disclosure  of  con- 
duct under  section  6(a)  and  the  fact  of  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  under  section  6(b)  shall 
be  admissible  into  evidence.  But  no  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Commission 
taken  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ad- 
missible into  evidence  in  any  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  or  answering  any  claim  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  or  under  any  State  law 
similar  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

(g)  The  rules  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  public  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MiNETA)  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  application  of  our  antitrust 
laws  to  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Some  3  years  have 
passed  since  that  time,  during  which 
support  for  this  type  of  legislation  has 
grown  without  regard  to  party  lines  or 
to  economic  philosophy.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  issue  is  now  ripe  for  action 
by  the  House  and  that  a  similar  bill 
has  recently  been  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  crafting  what  is  now  H.R.  5041, 
the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary  had 
the  benefit  of  the  hard  work  and  anal- 
ysis that  had  gone  before  it.  Aspects  of 
the  disclosure  system  set  out  in  the 
bill  are  very  similar  to  a  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Moorhead  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. And  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  earlier  legislative  pro- 
posals, not  only  my  own.  but  also  that 
of  Chairman  Fuqua  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  that  intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  ranking 
minority  Member.  Mr.  Fish. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  clear 
the  decks  of  any  unnecessary  antitrust 
obstacles  to  legitimate  joint  research 
and  development.  It  comes  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  To  be  sure,  our 
basic  science  is  still,  without  question, 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Yet,  we  seem 
to  be  experiencing  a  critical  gap  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  basic  science 
and  the  application  of  that  informa- 
tion and  new  knowledge  to  our  mar- 
ketable goods  and  services.  Whether 
America  is,  in  fact,  losing  its  overall 
technological  leadership  to  others  is  a 
complex  question.  But  if  one  looks  at 
the  decline  of  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
exports  of  manufactured  goods,  in- 
cluding technology-intensive  goods, 
one  can  be  very  certain  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  changing  patterns  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  global  economy. 
America  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  its  competitive  position  in 
a  changing  marketplace— a  market- 
place where  all  participants  may  not 
play  by  the  same  rules  and  where 
some  may  take  advantage  of  the  rela- 
tive openness  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
our  devotion  to  free  trade.  Certainly, 
in  some  countries,  industry  has  the 
benefit  of  government  subsidies  that 


we  do  not  give  to  American  firms.  But 
H.R.  5041  does  not  grant  anyone  a 
subsidy.  Nor  does  it  provide  anyone 
carte  blanche  to  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  legislation  does,  however, 
clear  a  path  for  jointly  conducted 
R&D  programs  that  can  make  the  dif- 
ference in  causes  in  which  research  by 
individual  firms  is  either  too  expensive 
or  too  inefficient  to  be  carried  out 
alone. 

Successful  innovation,  especially  in 
the  high-technology  fields,  depends 
upon  a  very  subtle  blend  of  coopera- 
tion and  competition.  H.R.  5041  strikes 
this  note  by  sending  a  clear  signal  to 
American  businesses  that  joint  re- 
search, properly  structured,  is  favored 
under  our  antitrust  laws.  That  we  can 
create  this  favored  status  without  sub- 
stantially altering  the  fabric  of  our 
antitrust  laws  disputes  the  theory  that 
antitrust  and  high  technology  cannot 
advance  together  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry. 

The  bill  has  three  operative  sections. 
It  mandates  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason  in  any  antitrust  claim  directed 
at  a  joint  research  and  development 
program.  Thus,  under  either  Federal 
or  State  law.  no  joint  R&D  venture 
may  be  condemned  as  per  se  unlawful. 

The  bill  also  grants  to  the  substan- 
tially prevailing  party  in  a  private 
antitrust  suit  the  costs  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 
But  unlike  earlier  proposals,  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  provision  on  an  un- 
succesful  plaintiff  is  tempered  by  al- 
lowing that  plaintiff  to  collect  costs, 
including  a  reasonable  attorneys  fee, 
if  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

Finally,  by  disclosing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  FTC.  and  the 
public  the  parameters  of  the  joint  re- 
search and  development  program,  the 
maximum  liability  in  any  civil  anti- 
trust suit  will  be  reduced  to  actual 
damages  plus  interest.  While  such  dis- 
closure will  eliminate  the  pervasive 
threat  wielded  by  treble-damage  ac- 
tions, privacy  safeguards  in  section  6 
insure  that  it  will  not  lead  to  the  re- 
lease of  sensitive  proprietary  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  all  can  enthusiastically 
support.  I  hope  you  will  join  with  us 
today  in  the  bipartisan  effort  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  American  techno- 
logical leadership. 

□  1250 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  whose  cooperation  in  this 
bill  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  want 
to  commend  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta)  and  the 


ranking  member  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish), 
for  their  leadership  in  crafting  this 
bill.  It  was  their  idea  that  motivated 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  responsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation,  sorely  needed 
at  this  time  when  we  are  moving  in  an 
area  of  advanced  technology. 

For  this  reason,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5041,  the  Joint  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1984.  This  carefully 
crafted  bill  is  the  product  of  the  ef- 
forts of  two  committees.  It  addresses 
an  important  issue  for  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation— the  ability  of 
our  businesses  to  stay  apace  of  foreign 
competitors  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  record  gathered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  does  not  document  widespread 
antitrust  problems  for  those  who 
jointly  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment. There  have  been  only  two  or 
three  reported  cases  involving  anti- 
trust challenges  to  joint  R&D.  And 
many  of  the  competitive  problems 
that  U.S.  industry  has  confronted  in 
recent  years  appear  to  be  due  not  to 
failures  in  research  and  development, 
but  to  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
United  States  in  efficient  production 
of  products  on  which  research  and  de- 
velopment information  is  readily  avail- 
able. 

But  the  record  does  suggest  that 
some  R&D  endeavors,  particularly 
costly  long-term  efforts,  may  be  more 
efficiently  conducted  if  two  or  more 
firms  join  forces.  Indeed,  some  re- 
search may  be  so  expensive  that  no 
single  firm  acting  alone  can  afford  it. 
The  record  also  suggests  a  perception 
problem  for  many  businesses  that 
might  choose  su^ch  joint  R&D  under- 
takings—a belief  that  jointly  conduct- 
ed R&D  will  substantially  increase  the 
risk  of  antitrust  exposure.  This  per- 
ception, whether  or  not  based  on  fact, 
may  deter  firms  from  combining  their 
R&D  endeavors. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  a 
bill  that  clarifies  the  antitrust  stand- 
ard applicable  to  joint  research  and 
development,  provides  a  notification 
procedure  for  limiting  the  damage  ex- 
posure of  such  ventures,  and  discour- 
ages unwise  or  frivolous  antitrust  suits 
by  awarding  attorneys  fees  to  the  suc- 
cessful defendant.  These  changes  will 
substantially  benefit  companies  that 
are  considering  joint  R&D  undertak- 
ings. They  send  a  clear  signal  that 
such  undertakings  are  to  be  looked 
upon  with  relative  favor  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

I  understand  that  some  would  favor 
more  expansive  legislation  granting 
more  protection,  or  even  outright  anti- 
trust immunity,  to  joint  R&D  activity. 
The  committee,  however,  rightly 
guarded  against  overreaction.  The 
antitrust   laws   have   provided   funda- 
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mental  protection  for  the  free  market 
system  since  enactment  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  1890,  The  incentives  of 
competition,  firm  against  firm,  are  es- 
sential in  fostering  research  and  inno- 
vation by  individual  firms.  In  many  in- 
dustries, small  firms  are  the  most  in- 
novative and  creative  in  bringing  new 
products  and  processes  into  the 
market.  Thus,  no  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  should  create  an  automat- 
ic exemption  for  all  jointly  conducted 
R&D  activity.  And  legitimate  joint 
R&D  should  not  be  an  excuse  to  re- 
strain competition  in  marketing  or 
sales,  or  for  imposing  competitive  re- 
straints on  activity  unrelated  to  joint 
R&D. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  consensus 
bill— a  balanced  measure  that  enjoys 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  that  Chairman  Fuqua  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
has  joined  in  approving  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  him  and  the 
other  members  of  his  committee  for 
their  cooperation  in  moving  this  im- 
portant legislation  toward  enactment. 
Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  responsible 
legislation  to  a  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  5041. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moorhead). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Joint  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1984 
(H.R.  5041). 

This  measure  is  analogous  to,  and 
patterned  after  title  II  of  the  National 
Productivity  and  Innovation  Act  (H.R. 
3878)— legislation  which  I  introduced 
last  year  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. Like  that  bill.  H.R.  5041  makes  it 
clear  that  research  and  development 
joint  ventures  are  judged  under  the 
rule  of  reason  standard  in  antitrust 
law.  Further,  the  measure  limits  the 
potential  damages  against  a  research 
and  development  joint  venture  to 
actual  damages,  plus  interest,  and  at- 
torneys fees. 

The  elimination  of  potential  treble 
damage  liability,  along  with  the  rein- 
forcement of  congressional  intent  on 
the  applicability  of  the  rule  of  reason 
test  to  these  joint  ventures  is  signifi- 
cant. It  will  serve  to  remove  the  clouds 
of  deterrence  and  doubt  that  currently 
hover  over  these  types  of  cooperative 
activities,  discouraging  their  very  for- 
mation. The  overriding  purpose  of 
H.R.  5041  and  its  legislative  predeces- 
sors, is  to  encourage  American  compa- 
nies to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
international  marketplace.  It  is  a  re- 
finement in  the  antitrust  laws,  modify- 
ing the  disproportionate  incentives 
currently  available  to  private  litigants 
who  may  seek  to  undermine  the  viabil- 
ity of  particular  joint  ventures. 


American  businesses  should  be  able 
to  enter  into  legitimate  cooperative  ar- 
rangements to  pursue  scientific  and 
technological  investigation,  without  am 
undue  fear  of  costly  litigation  and  po- 
tential treble  damage  judgments.  At 
the  same  time,  H.R.  5041  does  not 
alter  the  current  law  as  to  any  produc- 
tion and  marketing  by  a  joint  venture. 
Once  a  discovery  is  jointly  arrived  at, 
the  participants  may  seek  patent  pro- 
tection and  license  the  results  of  their 
investigation.  But  they  receive  no  ad- 
ditional antitrust  protection  with  re- 
spect to  marketing  or  production  ac- 
tivities. The  line  is  a  clear  and  fair  one 
to  draw. 

H.R.  5041  represents  compromise 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  two  committees  of  this 
House— the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, particularly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  formulating  and 
refining  the  provisions  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  understand  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body  has  processed  similar  legislation 
and  favorable  floor  action  is  likely 
there  in  the  near  future. 

At  times,  this  legislation  has  been 
characterized  by  some  as  a  high  tech 
bill.  While  this  is  true  in  part,  it  also 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  new  statute  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  types  of  American  busi- 
ness—steel and  automobiles  as  well  as 
electronics,  pharmaceutical  companies 
as  well  as  computer  firms. 

This  is  needed  legislation,  developed 
in  a  truly  bipartisan  manner.  It  de- 
serves the  favorable  support  of  this 
House. 

D  1300 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  position  in  international  business 
is— in  some  ways— analogous  to  our  po- 
sition in  the  Olympic  games.  Many 
countries  develop  their  best  athletic 
talent  through  subsidies  and  other  in- 
centives. Their  definitions  of  "profes- 
sionals" and  "amateurs"  is  very  differ- 
ent than  ours.  U.S.  business  is  in  a 
similar  situation.  During  recent  years 
foreign  firms  have  gained  advantages 
over  American  firms  in  high  technolo- 
gy industries  largely  because  the 
former  have  been  openly  encouraged 
by  their  respective  governments  to 
pool  their  R&D  resources  in  order  to 
improve  their  position  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Nation's  companies  have  avoided  such 
action  out  of  fear  of  the  application  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws.  Our  long-held  lead 
in  technological  innovation  has  begun 
to  decline  as  a  direct  result  of  U.S. 
business'  inability  to  emulate  foreign 


joint  R&D  ventures  out  of  fear  of  vio- 
lating vague  antitrust  laws.  If  we  are 
to  retain  our  technological  lead  in  the 
world,  this  costly  difference  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  business  practices 
needs  immediate  attention. 

As  D.  Bruce  Merrifield,  Assistant 
Commerce  Secretary  for  Technology, 
said: 

When  a  nation  targets  an  area,  no  compa- 
ny can  meet  the  challenge  alone.  We  can 
either  exit  the  business,  raise  trade  barriers, 
or  get  our  act  together. 

The  most  viable  response  to  our 
shrinking  lead  in  the  area  of  high 
technology  seems  to  be  the  promotion 
of  more  R&D.  R&D  is  as  important  to 
high  tech  industries  as  oil  is  necessary 
to  the  efficient  running  of  an  automo- 
bile. 

STATS  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  R&D  TO  HIGH 
TECH 

The  benefits  of  joint  R&D  are  obvi- 
ous; It  prevents  duplication  of  work 
among  competitors,  thus  reducing  un- 
necessary overhead  costs  which  are  ul- 
timately passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It 
also  creates  an  environment  in  which 
more  and  better  research  and  devel- 
opment can  be  carried  on.  This  all 
adds  up  to  increased  cost  efficiency. 

The  American  auto  industry  is  well 
aware  of  this.  Each  of  the  three  major 
auto  manufacturers  separately  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  devel- 
oping basically  the  same  catalytic  con- 
verter because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prevented  them  from  working 
together. 

This  case  sharply  contrasts  the  reac- 
tion of  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  Japanese  business  community 
with  the  American  development  of  the 
semiconductor  and  integrated  circuit. 
The  Japanese  formed  the  very  large 
scale  integration  (VLSI)  group  as  a  ve- 
hicle which  would  bring  Japan  into 
the  market.  The  organization  was 
comprised  of  three  joint  ventures,  in- 
cluding such  corporate  giants  as  Hita- 
chi, NEC,  Toshiba,  and  Fujitsu. 

The  results  of  the  VLSI  are  painful- 
ly obvious.  The  message  is  clear:  For- 
eign joint  R&D  ventures  have  created 
a  serious  challenge  to  American  lead- 
ership in  the  R&D  intensive  field  of 
technological  innovation. 

So.  what  is  preventing  companies 
from  entering  into  these  partnerships? 
Answer:  Vague  and  threatening  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  believe  our  country  is  now  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  choice.  Either  we 
can  adjust  our  antitrust  laws  to  allow 
our  internationally  involved  businesses 
to  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with 
foreign  businesses,  thus  giving  our 
companies  a  fair  opportunity  to  devel- 
op their  products,  or  we  can  remain  in- 
flexible, and  continue  our  competitive 
decline. 

When  antitrust  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  the  late  1800's,  it  was  thought 
that   anticompetitive   practices  would 
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be  discouraged  if  a  company  found 
guilty  had  to  pay  three  times  the 
actual  damages  its  illegal  practices 
cause,  that  is.  treble  damages.  But  now 
the  fear  of  violating  antitrust  law  is  so 
great  that  U.S.  businessmen  shy  away 
from  joint  ventures  even  when  they 
are  legally  sound. 

A  recent  example  illustrates  the 
problem.  As  soon  as  the  12  company 
consortium  known  as  the  Microelec- 
tronics Computer  Corporation  (MCC) 
announced  its  formation,  it  received 
warnings,  including  a  suit-threatening 
letter  from  a  respected  senior  San 
Francisco  antitrust  attorney.  What 
makes  this  example  rare  is  that  MCC. 
one  of  the  few  joint  R&D  projects  now 
in  progress,  has  decided  to  ride  out  the 
storm  of  antitrust  suit  threats. 

But  the  threat  of  possible  suit  is 
ever  present  and  the  possibility  of 
paying  treble  damages  is  enough  of  a 
threat  that  many  constructive  joint 
ventures  never  make  it  to  the  planning 
room. 

H.R.  5041  strikes  a  balance.  The 
strong  policy  against  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  is  retained  as  well  as  the 
remedies  for  violation.  However,  the 
size  of  the  remedy  is  reduced-or  de- 
treblized.  allowing  only  for  the  award- 
ing of  actual  damages— which  lowers 
the  barrier  against  entering  into  joint 
ventures.  The  law  will  then  be  effec- 
tively modified  to  encourage  activities 
in  research  and  development. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sug- 
gested modification  in  antitrust  law.  if 
passed,  would  represent  the  first  modi- 
fication in  the  treble  damages  remedy 
since  1890.  However,  this  would  not 
change  the  basic  thrust  and  purpose 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  Government  allows 
American  companies  to  pool  their  re- 
sources for  research  and  development, 
they  will  continue  to  uphold  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Anticompetitive  practices  such  as  price 
fixing  have  never  been  tolerated  under 
antitrust  laws  and  will  not  be  in  the 
future. 

Our  economy  is  entering  a  new  eco- 
nomic revolution,  shifting  its  focus 
from  one  based  predominantly  on  an 
industrial  sector  to  one  of  a  high  tech 
orientation.  New  areas  of  activity  are 
developing,  once  again  creating  pro- 
ducing dubious  results.  In  this  case 
however,  business  is  the  victim,  not 
the  offender.  It  now  appears  that  the 
perception  of  our  antitrust  laws  in  this 
area  is  contributing  to  an  uneven 
international  field  of  competition 
which  is  eroding  our  world  technologi- 
cal lead.  The  passage  of  H.R.  5041  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain that  lead  and  expand  our  partici- 
pation in  international  markets. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ZscHAU). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chal- 
lenge that  we  face  today  in  the  United 


States  is  creating  enough  new  produc- 
tive jobs  for  our  growing  work  force. 
We  hear  many  proposals  to  meet  that 
challenge.  Some  suggest  industrial  tra- 
geting  whereby  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment body  would  try  to  identify 
growth  opportunities  and  allocate  tax- 
payer dollars  to  them.  Experience  sug- 
gests that  such  a  central  planning  ap- 
proach—although it  has  laudable  ob- 
jectives—would be  doomed  to  failure. 

An  alternative  approach  is  to  im- 
prove the  environment  for  innovation 
in  this  country  and  thereby  stimulate 
technological  development,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  new  processes,  which  will  in- 
crease the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
businesses  in  all  those  areas  where  op- 
portunities exist.  This  approach  does 
not  involve  massive  Government  ex- 
penditures and  it  works.  It  stimulates 
the  private  sector  to  do  what  it  does 
best— make  products,  serve  customers, 
and  create  jobs. 

H.R.  5041  is  an  initiative  that  we  can 
take  now  to  enable  our  U.S.  companies 
to  become  more  competitive.  H.R.  5041 
would  permit  companies  to  pool  their 
scarce  research  resources  to  pursue 
projects  that  are  either  too  risky  or 
too  expensive  for  any  single  company 
to  do  alone.  The  technical  break- 
throughs that  we  need  today  in  order 
to  increase  competitiveness  dramati- 
cally require  projects  that  are  more 
expensive  and  more  risky  than  they 
have  been  in  the  part. 

Second,  we  have  a  scarcity  of  trained 
technical  people  in  this  country. 
Japan  trains  twice  as  many  engineers 
per  capita  as  we  do.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  engineers 
that  we  do  have  we  must  permit  com- 
panies to  combine  resources  and  joint- 
ly pursue  projects  where  they  have 
mutual  interests. 

Third,  the  United  States  is  facing 
competition  from  industrial  consorti- 
ums abroad.  In  1970.  IBM  had  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  Japanese  com- 
puter market.  During  the  1970s,  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  Government  was 
prosecuting  IBM  on  antitrust  grounds, 
the  Japanese  Government  was  allow- 
ing Japanese  computer  companies  to 
work  together  on  joint  research 
projects.  It  was  subsidizing  the  re- 
search too.  As  a  result.  IBM  has  only 
40    percent    of    the   Japanese    market 

today. 

H.R.  5041  would  permit  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  compete  more  effectively 
against  the  consortiums  that  have 
been  encouraged  and  even  subsidized 
by  our  foreign  trading  competitors. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  stress 
one  point  that  has  been  made  here 
today.  H.R.  5041  is  not  just  a  high 
technology  bill.  It  would  enable  com- 
panies in  the  steel  industry,  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  the  durable  goods  in- 
dustry, the  construction  industry  to 
pool  their  resources  to  find  ways  to 
solve  conmion  problems,  to  improve 
their  products,  to  improve  their  pro- 


duction   processes.    If    we    have    new 
products,  we  have  new  processes,  then 
we  will  get  new  jobs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 

5041. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  working  closely  on  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  great  Com-mittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

I  now  yield  2 '2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
GREN)  who  represents  the  chairman  of 
that  great  committee. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  H.R.  5041  before  us  today. 
This  legislation  should  remove  the 
barrier  that  current  antitrust  law  pre- 
sents to  legitimate  attempts  by  busi- 
nesses to  pool  resources  to  solve  re- 
search problems. 

Last  June.  I  chaired  a  set  of  hearings 
entitled  "Japanese  Technological  Ad- 
vances and  Possible  U.S.  Responses 
U.sing  Joint  Ventures."  We  learned 
from  these  hearings  that  the  Japanese 
Government  actively  encourages  its  in- 
dustry to  do  cooperative  research  but 
our  antitrust  laws  stifle  similar  Ameri- 
can cooperation.  We  followed  up  in 
July  with  legislative  hearings  on  sever- 
al research  and  development  joint  ven- 
ture bills  followed  by  several  days  of 
markup  which  led  to  H.R.  4043.  which 
the  Science  Committee  reported 
unanimously  last  November.  In  my 
opinion,  the  bill  before  us  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  Science  Committees  work 
and  should  be  helpful  in  removing  un- 
intended roadblocks  to  legitimate  sci- 
entific cooperation  among  corpora- 
tions. 

When  my  subcommittee  began  work 
on  our  R&D  joint  venture  bill,  our 
committee  reflected  three  major  con- 
cerns. We  sought  definitions  which 
would  permit  companies  to  do  re- 
search together  but  which  would  pre- 
serve the  historic,  beneficial  protec- 
tions that  antitrust  laws  have  provided 
the  American  consumer. 

Second,  if  a  joint  venture  does  stray 
into  illegal  activity,  we  felt  that  actual 
damages,  not  treble  damages,  were  the 
appropriate  penalty.  Third,  we  felt 
that  the  strict  "per  se"  violation  rule 
of  our  antitrust  law  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  research  and  development. 
But  rather  a  test  of  reasonable  effect 
of  the  actions  at  issue  should  be  ap- 
plied. H.R.  5041  answers  each  of  these 
concerns  in  an  unambiguous  manner. 

I  applaud  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  adding  a  clear  description  of  pro- 
scribed activities  to  the  Science  Com- 
mittee's definition  of  a  joint  venture. 
When  these  two  provisions  are  exam- 
ined side  by  side,  there  should  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  in  a  company's  mind 


both  that  the  Congress  wants  to  en- 
courage joint  research  and  develop- 
ment and  that  it  has  no  intention  to 
weaken  the  essential  antitrust  bans 
against  dominant  companies  develop- 
ing and  marketing  new  products  to- 
gether. 

The  bill  sets  out  a  neat,  simple 
mechanism  that  guarantees  that 
actual  damages  plus  attorney's  fees 
are  the  outside  limit  of  damages  com- 
panies will  face  if  their  joint  venture 
runs  afoul  of  antitrust  rules.  Further- 
more, it  states  unambiguously  that 
R&D  projects  conducted  jointly  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  illegal  per  se. 
These  two  provisions  should  end  the 
chilling  effect  witnesses  before  our 
committee  described  to  be  a  major  dis- 
advantage to  American  companies  in 
international  competition. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  5041.  It  is  a  clean, 
straightforward  bill  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  removing  the  artifi- 
cial impediments  that  American  firms 
often  face  when  they  consider  solving 
common  research  problems  together. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  join  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
urging  passage  of  H.R.  5041,  the  Joint 
Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  represents  a  carefully 
cralted  compromise  between  H.R.  5041 
as  introduced  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive H.R.  4043.  which  was  reported 
last  November  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  I  am  support- 
ing H.R.  5041.  not  as  the  ideal  solution 
to  antitrust  problems  facing  joint  ven- 
tures, but  as  the  best  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  we  can  hope  to 
enact  this  year.  Given  the  attention 
comparable  legislation  is  receiving  in 
the  Senate  and  the  administration's 
favorable  disposition  toward  the  bill,  I 
am    reasonably    confident    that    H.R. 


5041  can  become  law  this  year  if  our 
colleagues  approve  it  today. 

Last  summer  in  oversight  and  legis- 
lative hearings,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  examined  the 
negative  impact  of  existing  antitrust 
law  on  research  and  development  joint 
ventures.  We  followed  up  last  fall  with 
markup  of  H.R.  4043  over  a  several 
day  period.  We  consider  our  major  ac- 
complishments in  that  bill  to  be  a 
comprehensive  definition  of  R&D 
joint  ventures,  elimination  of  treble 
damages  if  a  joint  venture  violates 
antitrust  law.  antitrust  exemptions  for 
R&D  joint  ventures  qualifying  under 
safe  harbor  and  negative  clearance 
procedures,  modification  of  the  per  se 
rule,  antitrust  exemption  for  attempts 
to  form  joint  ventures,  and  a  more  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  provision.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  addressed  all  of  these 
topics  except  safe  harbor  and  negative 
clearance. 

The  definitional  section  combines 
the  best  work  of  both  committees.  The 
main  section  closely  follows  the  work 
of  the  Cormnittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  while  section  (b).  added  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  declares 
that  several  of  the  major  proscribed 
areas  in  antitrust  law  are  out  of 
bounds  for  R&D  joint  ventures  as 
well.  Also  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Sci- 
ence Committee,  the  subsection  2(b) 
2(c)  has  been  modified  to  permit  pat- 
ents, which  are  integrally  related  to 
inventions  and  developments  of  the 
joint  venture,  to  be  sold,  licensed  or 
shared  as  part  of  the  joint  venture  ac- 
tivities. This  reflects  the  likelihood 
that  most  joint  ventures  will  involve 
partners  holding  background  patents 
or  patents  related  to  components  or 
processes  used  in  the  invention  or  de- 
velopment. Transferability  of  those  re- 
lated patents  will  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  joint  venture. 


The  changes  in  the  disclosure  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  5041  clearly  improve  that 
legislation.  They  move  it  close  to  the 
Science  Committee  position  that 
actual  damages  should  be  the  upper  li- 
ability limit  in  an  antitrust  case  relat- 
ing to  jointly  performed  research  and 
development. 

The  Justice  Department  now  clearly 
has  only  an  administrative  function 
related  to  joint  venture  filings:  after 
the  Justice  Department,  within  60 
days,  gives  public  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  joint  venture's  exist- 
ence, the  actual  damages  limit  auto- 
matically applies  to  that  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disappointed  that 
we  have  not  included  a  procedure  in 
this  legislation  such  as  safe  harbor  or 
negative  clearance  which  would  permit 
companies  to  establish  with  certainty 
that  their  joint  venture  does  not  run 
afoul  of  antitrust  laws.  However.  I  also 
realize  that  inclusion  of  such  a  provi- 
sion, however  meritorious,  would  de- 
crease the  chances  of  any  reforms 
being  enacted  into  law.  I  am  willing  at 
this  point  to  push  ahead  with  the 
major  improvements  currently  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5041  with  the  hope  that 
in  a  later  Congre.ss.  we  will  revisit  the 
safe  harbor  question  and  push  for  its 
enactment  as  well.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  legislation 
which  makes  major  advances  toward 
the  goal  of  permitting  American  indus- 
try to  work  together  to  solve  its  re- 
.search  problems  and  to  meet  the  tech- 
nological competition  from  overseas. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  two  bills  and  the  com- 
promise, which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  approved  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  4043.  H.R.  5041,  AND  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  5041 


H.R.  4043 

Section  1.  Title:  Research  and  Development 

Joint  Venture. 
Section  2.  Findings  and  Purposes. 
Definitional  section  found  at  Section  12.  No 

exclusionary  language  provided. 


H.R.  5041 

Section  1.  Title:  Joint  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1984. 

No  similar  provision. 

Section  2.  Definitions  and  Limitations.  In- 
clusionary  and  exclusionary  language  pro- 
vided for  definition  of  joint  R&D. 


Section  3.  Application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
(to  the  making  or  performing  of  a  con- 
tract to  carry  out  R&D  projects). 

Similar  provision  in  section  9. 


No  similar  provision. 


Section  3.  Per  se  violations  shall  be  judged 
under  the  rule  of  reason  standard. 


Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  H.R. 
5041 

Identical  to  H.R.  5041. 


No  similar  provision. 

Term  ■Joint  research  and  development  pro- 
gram" changed  to  "Joint  research  and  de- 
velopment venture."  Inclusionary  and  ex- 
clusionary language  expanded  to  include 
work  on  prototypes  and  proce.ss  improve- 
ments; prohibition  section  reworded  such 
that  patents  integrally  related  to  the  work 
of  the  joint  venture  as  well  as  licenses  and 
patents  resulting  from  its  work  may  be 
the  subject  of  agreements  between  parties 
to  a  R&D  joint  venture. 

No  similar  provision. 


Similar  to  H.R.  5041.  Report  language 
makes  clear  that  worldwide  competition 
and  the  relevant  research  market(s)  are  to 
be  considered  in  a  rule  of  reason  analysis. 
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COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  4043,  H.R.  5041.  AND  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  5041— Continued 


H  R   4043 

Section  4.  Notification  of  Attorney  General. 
These  two  subsections  establish  "safe 
harbor"  standards  under  which  a  R&D 
joint  venture  can  be  formed  and  carried 
out  without  risk  of  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

No  similar  provision. 


Section  5.  Clearance  F*rocedure.  Section  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  advance  review 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  proposals  for 
joint  venture  R&D.  with  automatic  clear- 
ance" if  adverse  action  taken  by  Attorney 
General  within  a  specified  period.  Follow- 
ing clearance,  immunity  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  injunctive  relief)  from  antitrust 
suits  attaches. 

Attorneys  fees  provision  found  at  section 
11.  Fees  awarded  to  successful  defendant 

if  plaintiff  has  acted  in  bad  faith. 


Section  6.  Investigation  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  section  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  in- 
formation submitted  under  sections  4  or  5. 
and  provides  safeguards,  or  exemption, 
from  public  disclosure  for  information 
submitted.  Results  of  AGs  investigation 
inadmissible  as  evidence  in  private  anti- 
trust cases. 


Section  7.  Attempts  to  make  contracts.  At- 
tempts to  form  R&D  joint  ventures  ex- 
empted from  antitrust  laws  (to  eliminate 
concern  on  the  part  of  prospective  parties 
that  preliminary  discussions  may  be 
viewed  as  illegal  activity). 

Section  8.  Claims  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  section  declares  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  joint  venture  does  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  either  the  safe  harbor  or 
negative  clearance  sections  does  not 
render  the  joint  venture's  conduct  a  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  9.  Per  se  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  This  section  provides  that  all  joint 
venture  R&D  projects  shall  be  judged 
under  the  rule  of  reason  standard. 

Section  10.  Modification  of  Damages.  This 
section  establishes  actual  damages,  pre- 
judgment interest  and  the  costs  of  the 
suit,  as  the  recovery  limits  for  antitrust 
violations  found  to  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
joint  venture  R&D  project. 


H  R  5041 


No  similar    safe  harbor"  provision. 


Section  4.  Limitation  on  recovery.  Volun- 
tary disclosure  of  the  parameters  of  joint 
R&D  program  results  in  limiting  liability 
in  civil  suits  to  actual  damages  plus  pre- 
judgment interest.  Attorney  fees  recover- 
able by  substantially  prevailing  party  in 
accordance  with  section  5.  Section  does 
not  grant  immunity  from  antitrust  suits, 
but  merely  sets  the  limits  on  recovery. 
Limitation  on  recovery  does  not  apply 
after  an  order  granting  a  permanent  in- 
junction issued  against  protected  conduct. 

No  similar  certification  provision.  (A  volun- 
tary notification  procedure  is  established 
in  Section  6.  with  properly  disclosed  con- 
duct being  subject  to  actual  damages,  plus 
interest  as  provided  in  section  4.) 


Section  5.  Attorney  s  fees.  Substantially  pre- 
vailing party  in  private  antitrust  suit  re- 
ceives the  costs  of  the  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fees.  Award  may  be 
reduced  or  withheld  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice. Report  language  addresses  concerns 
raised  by  Rep.  Frank  during  full  Commit- 
tee mark-up. 

Section  6,  Disclosure  of  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Program.  'Voluntary  notifi- 
cation procedure  established,  with  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  assigned  min- 
isterial functions.  F^iblication  of  abbrevi- 
ated notice  of  the  R&D  program  in  the 
Federal  Register  triggers  reduced  liability 
exposure  for  parties  to  the  venture,  as  set 
out  in  section  4.  Increased  privacy  safe- 
guards for  proprietary  information  sub- 
mitted to  the  DOJ  and  FTC.  Inadmissibil- 
ity as  evidence  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
antitrust  agencies  for  purpose  of  support- 
ing or  answering  a  claim  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Additional  disclosures  are  to  be 
made  by  the  parties  as  are  appropriate. 

Attempts  to  form  joint  ventures  are  covered 
in  the  definitions  of  section  2.  and  are  to 
be  judged  under  the  rule  of  reason  stand- 
ard, as  with  other  proper  joint  R&D  con- 
duct. 

No  similar  provision.  Report  language 
makes  clear  that  all  R&D  conduct  to  be 
judged  under  rule  of  reason  standard  re- 
gardless of  whether  voluntary  disclosure 
made  under  section  6. 


Similar  to  section  3. 


Similar  to  section  4.  in  which  damages  for 
conduct  disclosed  under  section  6  are  lim- 
ited to  actual  damages  plus  prejudgment 
interest  and  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  H.R. 
5041 

No  similar  'safe  harbor"  provision. 


Similar  to  H.R.  5041,  with  the  exception  of 
language  in  §  4(e)  that  damage  limitations 
do  not  apply  during  the  effective  period  of 
a  court  order  enjoining  protected  conduct. 


No  similar  certification  provision.  (Similar 
voluntary  notification  procedure  as  found 
in  H.R.  5041.) 


Similar  to  H.R.   5041     (See  note  on   report 
language  to  H.R.  5041.) 


Similar  to  H.R.  5041.  with  the  exception  of 
language  making  clear  that  additional  dis- 
closures by  parties  will  extend  the  protec- 
tions of  section  4. 


Similar  to  Section  2  of  H.R.  5041.  (See  note 
on  H.R.  5041.) 


No  similar  provision.  (See  note  on  report 
language  to  H.R.  5041.) 


Similar  to  section  3. 


Similar  to   H.R.   5041.   (See   note   on   H.R. 
5041.) 
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H.R.  4043 

Section  11.  Attorney's  fees.  Attorneys  fees 
awarded  to  successful  defendant  in  an 
antitrust  claim  Involving  a  R&D  joint  ven- 
true  if  plaintiff  has  acted  in  bad  faith. 

Section  12.  Definitions.  Most  important  of 
these  i-:  the  treatment  of  an  "R&D  joint 
venture  project."  The  definition  covers 
basic  and  applied  research  as  well  as  re- 
search leading  to  process  Improvement. 


Section  13.  Effective  Date. 
Section  14.  Severability. 


H.R.  5041 

Section  5  awards  attorney  s  fees  to  the  pre- 
vailing party.  Such  fees  may  be  reduced  or 
withheld  In  the  interest  of  justice. 


Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  H.R. 
5041 

Similar  to  section  5  of  H.R.  5041. 


tions.  Definitions  of  "joint  research  and 
development  program"  contains  both  in- 
clusionary  and  exclusionary  language. 


Section  2  sets  out  definitions  and  limita-    Similar  to  H.R.  5041.  but  with  the  following 

changes;  (1)  term  "joint  research  and  de- 
velopment program"  changed  to  "joint  re- 
search and  development  venture";  (2)  defi- 
nition of  R&D  expanded  to  include  work 
in  prototypes  and  process  improvements; 
(3)  exclusions  not  to  extend  to  patents 
integrally  related  to  the  work  of  the  joint 
venture. 

No  similar  provision. 

No  similar  provision.* 


No  similar  provision. 
No  similar  provision. 


D  1310 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to(iay  to  lend  my  strong  support  to 
H.R.  5041,  the  Joint  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague   from   "Silicon 

Valley,"  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  as 
well  as  Mr.  Puqua  and  Mr.  Walgren  in 
their  work  on  this  bill. 

In  many  ways,  bringing  this  bill  to 
fruition  represents  Congress  at  its 
best.  Without  abrogating  or  undermin- 
ing the  kind  of  protection  offered  to 
the  public  by  antitrust  law,  we  are 
adding  to  this  body  of  law  to  allow  vi- 
sionary and  creative  endeavors  by 
American  industry.  In  fact,  the  laws 
we  enact  are  meant  to  be  flexible  and 
reflective  of  changing  times  and  new 
realities.  Antitrust  laws  are  no  excep- 
tion. By  rethinking  and  recrafting 
antitrust  statutes  today,  we  are  indeed 
paving  the  way  for  new  and  highly 
profitable  ventures  which  ultimately 
will  serve  business  and  consumer  alike. 

Research  and  development  is  the 
backbone  of  our  economy.  This  is  true 
for  high  tech  as  well  as  for  smokestack 
industries.  Without  new  products  and 
without  innovation,  our  economy  will 
stagnate.  We  in  this  country  have 
never  taken  a  static  view  of  industry 
and  technology,  and  legislation  such 
as  the  one  under  consideration  today 
takes  into  account  the  need  to  make 
research  and  development  serve  our 
overall  economic  well-being. 

The  share  of  American  gross  nation- 
al product  going  into  research  and  de- 
velopment is  lower  today  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
American  R&D  investment  averaged  5 
percent  a  year  in  the  1960  to  1969 
decade.  But  it  dropped  to  a  low  of  1.4 
percent  a  year  in  the  1970  to  1979 
decade.  The  lesson  from  this  develop- 
ment is  that  we  are  devoting  a  smaller 
fraction  of  our  resources  to  our  future 
economic  security  than  at  any  time 
since  the  mld-1950's. 


One  deterrent  to  R&D  spending  is 
the  sheer  enormity  of  investment  re- 
quired to  bring  out  major  new  ad- 
vancements. Creating  next-generation 
computer  chips,  satellites,  aircraft,  or 
even  such  basic  industrial  products  as 
machine  tools  requires  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  investment.  The  road  from  the 
drawing  board  to  full  production  is  a 
long  and  costly  one  and  we  have  to  fa- 
cilitate industry's  ability  to  carry  this 
off.  To  a  reasonable  degree,  antitrust 
laws  should  promote  industry  coopera- 
tion in  this  regard— not  deter  it. 

We  face  ever-increasing  competition 
in  the  global  marketplace.  Antitrust 
laws  in  other  countries  are  often  less 
strict  than  our  own,  and  companies 
can  more  easily  enter  into  joint  re- 
search projects  and  business  groups  to 
lower  their  costs  and  to  spread  the 
risks.  How,  then,  can  we  ask  our  own 
industries  to  enter  the  competition 
hampered  by  stricter  rules  and  a  lesser 
commitment  by  the  U.S.  Government? 
Clearly,  we  cannot  ask  this. 

This  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Joint  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  today  and  thank  our  col- 
league for  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
for  his  leadership  and  perseverance  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden), 
who  has  been  of  assistance  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  'WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  IV2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  Feighan),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5041. 
Because  of  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  we  are  considering 
today  legislation  that  will  promote  the 
kind  of  private  investment  in  joint  re- 
search and  development  projects  that 
is  vital  to  our  national  well-being. 

In  a  world  economy  that  is  driven  by 
increasingly        rapid        technological 


change.  American  businesses  must 
invest  in  extensive — and  expensive — re- 
search and  development  programs. 
But  only  the  largest  corporations  can 
maintain  the  sophisticated  technical 
capacity  needed  to  develop  new  prod- 
ucts, and  even  they  often  find  the  cost 
too  high  to  bear  alone.  For  smaller 
businesses  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new 
technologies,  the  ability  to  work  co- 
operatively, and  share  the  risk,  can  de- 
termine whether  or  not  R&D  work  is 
undertaken. 

This  legislation  encourages  joint 
R&D  programs  by  eliminating  uncer- 
tainty about  the  application  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  It  clearly  spells  out  the 
legitimacy  of  these  efforts.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  anticompetitive  practices 
involving  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  new  products. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  5041. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Joint  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1984,  of  which  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  work  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  be- 
cause of  the  diligent  bipartisan  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  on  our 
side,  because  of  the  initiatives  of 
Messrs.  Moorhead,  Lungren,  and  Sen- 

SENBRENNER. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  go 
far  toward  encouraging  cooperative  re- 
search ventures  between  competitors, 
particularly  in  high  technology,  where 
it  is  most  needed.  Cooperative  re- 
search enterprise  is  vita!  to  our  nation- 
al interest  if  our  objective  is,  as  it 
must  be,  not  merely  to  survive  but  to 
prevail  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  my  own  legisla- 
tive initiative  in  this  area,  H.R.  3641.  I 
would  have  prefered  a  bill  without  a 
notification  procedure.  Indeed,  the 
committee  report  makes  such  a  strong 
case  against  notification  that  one  is 
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almost  startled  to  find  it  still  in  the 
bill.  I  also  favor  the  unqualified  award 
of  attorneys  fees  to  prevailing  defend- 
ants. But  there  are  enough  other  ele- 
ments in  this  legislation  to  make  H.R. 
5041  a  strong  bill,  indeed,  an  essential 
bill.  There  is  no  question  that  mandat- 
ing the  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason  and  the  provision  of  single 
damages  for  antitrust  violations 
within  the  scope  of  R&D  joint  ven- 
tures are  critically  important  incen- 
tives for  cooperative  research  by 
American  industry. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  legislative 
history  on  two  points.  It  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
extend  the  protection  of  the  bill  to  de- 
velopment as  well  as  research.  The 
"bright  line"  is  drawn  between  these 
activities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mar- 
keting or  commercial  use  of  the  re- 
search product  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  consistently  clear  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  In  addition  the  definition 
of  a  joint  research  and  development 
program  is  not  intended  to  represent  a 
distinction  between  permissible  and 
nonpermissible  conduct— see  page  4  of 
the  committee  report.  Legality  is  unre- 
lated to  what  is  in  a  program.  Partici- 
pants acting  within  the  scope  of  the 
venture  may  happen  to  engage  in  con- 
duct which  is  violative  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  although  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  point  is  that  such  illegal 
activities  will  be  punishable  by  single 
damages.  In  sum,  conduct  which  is 
legal  and  illegal  may  fall  both  within 
and  without  the  ambit  of  the  R&D 
program. 

Credit  for  advancing  this  legislation 
to  this  stage  properly  goes  to  many  in- 
dividuals on  both  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Not  to  be  overlooked, 
however,  is  the  Republican  task  force 
on  high  technology  initiative.s,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  my  colleague 
from  California.  Ed  Zschau.  While  a 
number  of  R&D  bills  were  working 
their  way  through  the  committee 
stage,  the  Republican  task  force  per- 
formed an  important  informational 
and  promotional  function  which  has 
also  materially  helped  to  advance  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5041  is  supported 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  5041 
will  allay  the  fears  of  the  business 
community  regarding  their  antitrust 
exposure  and  will  underscore  our  com- 
mitment to  regaining  America's  com- 
petitive edge  in  world  markets.  Accord- 
ingly, I  strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

D  1320 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  IVz  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary   in  sup- 


porting H.R.  5041,  the  Joint  Research 
and  Development  Act. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  a  vital  protec- 
tion for  the  competitive  economy  that 
has  stood  this  Nation  in  good  stead 
from  the  very  beginning.  Competition 
is  a  major  incentive  for  research  and 
development.  Spurred  by  competitive 
incentives  to  gain  a  larger  market 
share,  the  small  company  may  hold 
the  key  to  our  technological  leader- 
ship. I  am  told,  for  example,  that 
small  companies  frequently  introduce 
new  and  innovative  products  in  the 
computer  and  telecommunications  in- 
dustries before  their  bigger  brethren, 
such  as  IBM  and  AT&T. 

So.  generally  speaking,  concentrat- 
ing all  R&D  in  cartel-like  ventures 
among  competing  corporations  will 
not  serve  the  cause  of  innovation.  But 
there  are  situations  in  which  joint 
R&D  can  be  helpful  or  even  vital  to 
maintaining  technological  leadership. 
For  example,  if  R&D  projects  are  long 
term  and  costly,  it  may  be  extremely 
inefficient  to  have  each  competing 
firm  attempt  these  projects  independ- 
ently. Indeed,  individual  firms  may 
choose  not  to  conduct  such  research  at 
all.  Or,  if  it  is  done,  the  burden  may 
fall  on  the  Government,  and  ultimate- 
ly on  the  taxpayer,  to  finance  it. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  rep- 
resents a  measured  approach,  designed 
to  encourage  the  right  kind  of  a  joint 
R&D  venture.  It  clarifies  the  antitrust 
standard,  assuring  that  no  joint  re- 
search endeavor  is  deemed  per  se  ille- 
gal. It  also  provides  that  plaintiffs  who 
unsuccessfully  sue  such  a  joint  ven- 
ture pay  attorney's  fees  to  the  joint 
venture.  And,  if  a  particular  joint  ven- 
ture desires  additional  protection, 
there  is  a  procedure  for  reporting  the 
venture  to  the  antitrust  agencies— re- 
ceiving in  return  an  actual  damages' 
limitation  in  any  private  antitrust  suit 
challenging  the  venture's  conduct. 

I  understand  that  some  would  prefer 
legislation  that  grants  broader  protec- 
tion to  joint  researchers.  But  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  we  have  struck  a  proper 
balance.  We  have  acted  to  clear  unnec- 
essary obstacles  to  legitimate  joint  re- 
search endeavors  while  maintaining 
the  protections  that  the  antitrust  laws 
provide  for  competition.  A  competitive 
market  structure  will,  in  the  long 
term,  provide  the  best  guarantee  that 
our  research  and  development  ven- 
tures serve  the  public  interest. 

I  congratulate  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently on  H.R.  5041  particularly  our 
chairman.  Mr.  Rodino.  the  ranking 
Republican.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  I'i  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  legislation  is  an  example  of  the 
megatrends  in   this  country— new  di- 


rections in  which  America  is  moving. 
Shared  technology  and  cooperative 
ventures  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Co- 
operation among  U.S.  firms,  if  it  is 
properly  structured,  can  be  a  signifi- 
cant way  for  conducting  research  and 
development  efficiently  and  for  en- 
hancing American  productivity  and 
making  us  the  most  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

Today,  we  see  the  need  to  reduce  the 
potential  legal  liability  of  joint  Ameri- 
can R&D  ventures. 

H.R.  5041  would  clarify  the  existing 
treatment  under  antitrust  laws  of 
joint  research  and  development  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  businesses  or 
groups  of  individuals. 

The  bill  codifies  a  stand  found  in  ex- 
isting law  that  no  conduct  which 
meets  the  definition  of  a  'joint  R&D 
program"  is  to  be  deemed  'illegal  per 
se.  "  This  provision  requires  courts 
before  condemning  R&D  joint  ven- 
tures, to  first  consider  their  potential 
benefits. 

The  bill  creates  a  voluntary  notifica- 
tion system  whereby  parties  to  a  R&D 
joint  venture  would  disclose  the  identi- 
ties of  the  parties,  and  the  nature  of 
the  venture  to  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC),  and  thereby  receive  reduce 
damage  exposure  from  civil  suits  based 
on  such  activities.  Companies  comply- 
ing with  these  notification  provisions 
would  be  subject  to  actual  damages  in 
antitrust  suits  brought  against  them 
rather  than  treble  damages. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua).  and 
others  who  have  crafted  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor  similar  legislation.  H.R.  4043.  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Fuqua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5041.  the  Joint  Re- 
search and  Development  Act.  T  believe 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  'ncrease 
the  incentive  for  competitive-minded 
joint  ventures.  H.R.  5041  does  this  by 
lessening  fears  of  large  antitrust  pen- 
alties stemming  from  cooperative  ef- 
forts. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
foster  industry  cooperation  aimed  at 
making  a  better  product  and  increas- 
ing competitiveness.  However,  our 
antitrust  laws  governing  cooperative 
efforts  (section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act)  say 
that  cooperation  is  in  violation  if  it 
lessens  competition.  The  line  between 
joint  ventures  that  foster  competition 
and  those  that  increase  monopoly 
power  is  not  drawn  clearly.  Conse- 
quently, the  uncertainty  of  when  anti- 
trust penalties  would  be  violated  has 
stifled  joint  venture  activity.  This  view 


has  been  supported 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1980.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice issued  an  "Antitrust  Guide  Con- 
cerning Research  Joint  Ventures  "  to 
clarify  the  law.  These  guidelines  have 
decreased  some  of  the  present  law's 
uncertainty.  But  treble  damages  for 
violations  probably  still  discourage 
truly  competitive  ventures. 

The  U.S.  sorely  needs  industry  coop- 
eration in  this  age  of  greatly  height- 
ened international  competition.  Our 
best  industrial  policy  may  be  to  en- 
courage industries  to  be  more  effi- 
cient, including  research  through  joint 
enterprises.  H.R.  5041  will  provide  a 
better  environment  for  cooperation, 
while  keeping  appropriate  penalties  in 

d1£LC6 

I  also  believe  H.R.  5041  will  help 
strengthen  local  industry  in  Cincin- 
nati. Several  local  industries  could 
likely  benefit  through  more  joint  ef- 
forts. In  addition,  the  new  Institute 
for  Advanced  Manufacturing  Science 
in  Cincinnati  could  benefit  through  in- 
creased participation  by  local  firms 
that  have  been  encouraged  to  cooper- 
ate because  of  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  hard  and  diligent  work  and  I 
hope  this  body  will  move  to  strength- 
en the  U.S.  economy  by  passing  H.R. 
5041.* 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original  authors 
of  legislation  on  this  subject.  H.R. 
3393.  I  endorse  the  efforts  embodied  in 
this  legislation  to  remove  the  disincen- 
tive inherent  in  our  antitrust  laws  that 
inhibit  the  formation  of  research  and 
development  joint  ventures.  This 
action  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  insure 
the  future  economic  viability  of  our 
country,  and  begin  to  perceive  and 
confront  world  competition. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  additional  views 
accompanying  this  legislation,  our 
antitrust  laws  implicitly  inhibit  the 
ability  of  U.S.  corporations  to  conduct 
joint  research  and  development  by 
providing  an  incentive  for  costly  litiga- 
tion. Although  some  of  my  colleagues 
believe  that  this  view  is  more  a  matter 
of  perception  rather  than  reality,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  in  this  in- 
stance, perception  is  reality.  If  the 
antitrust  threat  is  perceived  to  be  so 
great  that  a  particular  R&D  project  is 
not  undertaken,  it  is  immaterial  what 
the  Supreme  Court  might  have  decid- 
ed about  it  years  later  if  it  had  been 
undertaken  and  litigated.  In  fact,  the 
paucity  of  decided  cases,  and  thus 
precedents,  is  itself  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  uncertainty. 

Private  litigation  is  an  even  greater 
threat  to  joint  ventures  than  Govern- 
ment action.  In  order  to  encourage  pri- 
vate attorneys  general  to  supplement 
the  Federal  Government's  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws,  triple  dam- 
ages are  provided  as  a  reward  for  liti- 
gation. Thus,  antitrust  attorneys  are 
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encouraged  to  file  lawsuits.  The  threat 
of  litigation  has  seriously  affected  the 
private  sector's  perception  of  joint  re- 
search and  development  cooperation. 
Unless  this  perception  is  removed, 
businesses  will  be  reluctant  to  conduct 
joint  research  and  development  under 
our  current  interpretation  of  our  anti- 
trust,  l&ws. 

While  this  legislation  does  address 
the  issue  of  treble  damages  it  does  so 
in  a  manner  that  imposes  a  precondi- 
tion to  the  obtaining  of  relief.  Under 
section  4(a).  treble  damages  are  re- 
duced to  actual  damages  only  if  the 
notification  is  deemed  sufficient,  and 
in  conformance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6.  This  determination,  I  am 
afraid,  can  only  be  made  by  a  court, 
after  extensive  litigation,  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  treble  damages. 
Only  after  the  litigation  is  concluded 
will  the  joint  ventures  know  whether 
they  are  liable  and  whether  their  dam- 
ages are  times  1  or  times  3. 

Further,  the  issue  of  good  faith  com- 
pliance is  not  directly  addressed  in  the 
legislation.  Good  faith  compliance 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  if 
potential  litigants  are  not  to  be  en- 
couraged to  find  unintentional  errors 
in  the  notice  so  as  to  obtain  treble 
damages. 

While  I  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
5041,  I  am  hopeful  that  these  deficien- 
cies will  be  remedied  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment.* 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5041.  This  bill  does 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum  to 
promote  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  in  the  private 
sector.  The  antitrust  laws  today  have 
too  much  of  a  chilling  effect  on  coop- 
erative R&D  ventures.  This  is  counter- 
productive to  our  national  interests 
and  has  become  especially  critical  in 
the  last  few  years  when  we  have  been 
trying  to  shift  more  of  the  Govern- 
ment's research  and  development  ef- 
forts into  the  private  sector  while  con- 
tinuing to  compete  internationally 
against  government-industry  trade 
partnerships. 

Although  there  are  some  similarities 
to  the  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  introduced  in  June 
last  year.  I  fear  that  it  provides  mini- 
mal protection  for  industrial  R&D 
joint  ventures  in  the  face  of  Federal 
and  State  antitrust  laws. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  this 
country  does  not  have  a  Government 
organization  to  underwrite  and  coordi- 
nate industrial  activities  overseas  such 
as  Japan  has,  and  yet  we  continue  to 
hang  this  antitrust  sword  of  Damocles 
over  our  industry  should  they  attempt 
to  respond  in  kind  with  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  this  legislation  include  immuni- 
ty and  exemption  from  Federal  and 
similar  State  antitrust  laws  for  any 
venture  by  meeting  statutory  stand- 


ards that  the  Congress  could  set  in  the 
law.  This  would  have  completely  re- 
moved the  threat  of  antitrust  lawsuits 
for  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Additionally.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  this  legislation  include  a  provi- 
sion which  would  limit  the  liability  of 
any  joint  research  and  development 
venture  should  it  fail  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  and  be  held  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
Although  this  bill.  H.R.  5041.  purports 
to  limit  liability  to  actual  damages, 
there  is  substantial  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  actual  damages,  rather  than 
treble  damages,  will  be  applied  in  a 
particular  case.  This  uncertainty  di- 
minishes the  attractiveness  of  estab- 
lishing a  joint  venture  by  failing  to 
completely  remove  this  legal  disincen- 
tive to  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  afraid  that  the  present  ve- 
hicle has  too  much  of  the  "Mr.  Sher- 
man said  to  Mr.  Clayton  "  flavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science  Research  and  Technology  of 
the  Science  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Walgren.  for 
taking  action  on  my  bill  and  H.R.  4043, 
the  compromise  bill  later  introduced 
and  reported  from  the  full  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  would  also  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Fuqua.  for  his  foresight  in 
leading  the  first  Committee  of  the 
House  to  report  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  ranking  Republican 
members  of  the  SRT  Subcommittee 
and  full  Science  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Gregg,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  Mr.  Winn,  for  their  strong 
support  for  this  legislation  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
have  not  spoken  in  superlative  about 
H.R.  5041.  I  believe  it  is  a  starting 
point  in  the  legislative  process  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino. 
for  his  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  However.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  this  legislation  come 
before  the  House  in  a  manner  that 
would  allow  the  House  to  consider  im- 
proving and  perfecting  amendments.  I 
would  also  say  to  the  gentlematn  that 
the  bill  probably  should  have  been  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  so  that  it 
could  share  its  expertise  on  the  unique 
requirements  of  research  and  develop- 
ment with  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.  However.   I   know  these   issues 
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were  discussed  with  the  gentleman 
and  considering  the  differences  be- 
tween us,  I  believe  this  bill  is  much 
better  than  no  bill  at  all.  I.  therefore, 
join  in  supporting  it  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion in  the  House.* 


UMI 


THE  CUTTING  EDGE 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Rodino, 
for  his  efforts  to  give  our  electronics 
and  high-technology  companies  the 
tools  they  need  to  compete  in  today's 
international  marketplace. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  sort 
is  clear.  Research  and  development  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  economic 
growth,  productivity,  and  modern  and 
efficient  manufacturing  techniques 
are  built.  Today,  however,  that  foun- 
dation appears  to  be  crumbling. 

Research  and  development  expendi- 
tures in  this  country  as  a  percentage 
of  the  GNP  have  declined  by  one-fifth 
over  the  past  20  years.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, in  Japan  such  expenditures  went 
up  by  one-third  over  that  same  period. 

At  any  point  in  time,  these  kinds  of 
statistics  would  be  embarrassing.  But 
at  a  time  when  we  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing part  of  a  global  economy— when 
the  economic  inefficiencies  of  any  one 
industry  mean  that  our  country  as  a 
whole  loses  ground  to  our  overseas 
competitors— they  are  potentially  dev- 
astating. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
our  national  lag  in  R&D.  Research 
and  development  is  incredibly  expen- 
sive, and  many  firms  are  plagued  by  a 
severe  shortage  of  qualified  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  and  must 
engage  in  an  expensive  competition 
for  a  limited  number  of  technically 
qualified  workers. 

For  many  firms,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  the  only  realistic  way  to 
conduct  an  active  research  and  devel- 
opment program  is  to  pool  resources 
with  other  firms.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, confusion  over  current  antitrust 
restrictions  has  choked  off  such  en- 
deavors—leaving many  of  these  com- 
panies high  and  dry. 

And  that  is  why  Congress  needs  to 
step  in  and  clarify  these  laws— to  pro- 
vide these  companies  with  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  certain  guidelines— such  as 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Zschau. 
and  I  attempted  to  do  in  legislation  we 
introduced  on  this  subject  last  year 
(H.R.  1952).  H.R.  1952.  which  was 
widely  supported  by  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, would  have  achieved  this  goal 
by  establishing  a  set  of  objective  statu- 
tory standards  that,  if  met,  would 
have  insulated  a  joint  venture  from 
antitrust  liability. 

Mr.  RoDiNO's  bill  also  clearly  intends 
to  provide  our  companies  with  the 
kind  of  certainty  they  need  to  proceed 
with  legitimate  joint  research  and  de- 
velopment   endeavors.    For    example. 


with  regard  to  the  issue  of  defining 
the  impacts  on  competition,  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  5041  clearly 
states  on  page  21:  "As  in  current 
merger  analysis,  the  possible  world- 
wide reach  of  the  relevant  market 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  each 
R&D  joint  venture." 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  itself  is  silent 
on  the  issue  of  worldwide  market:  a 
potentially  serious  problem  in  my 
opinion.  After  all.  if  we  are  attempting 
to  provide  our  companies  with  the  cer- 
tainty they  need  to  move  ahead  with 
joint  R&D— and  place  themselves  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  new  innovation— 
we  must  set  down  rules  that  are  appli- 
cable to  the  game  that  is  being  played. 
And  with  ever-increasing  frequency 
that  game  is  international— not  domes- 
tic—in scope.  No  one  would  dream  of 
trying  to  govern  Olympic  competition 
with  rules  set  up  for  an  intramural 
soccer  match.  Neither  should  we  try  to 
govern  R&D  activities  in  worldwide  in- 
dustries within  domestic  market  pa- 
rameters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact  in  its  own  legislation, 
which  it  reported  out  recently.  Specifi- 
cally, as  I  understand  it,  that  bill  stip- 
ulates that  the  permissability  of  joint 
R&D  ventures  should  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  reasonableness,  taking 
into  account  all  relevant  factors  af- 
fecting competition,  including  the  "ef- 
fects on  competition  in  properly  de- 
fined relevant  research  and  develop- 
ment markets."  It  also  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  draft  report  on  that 
bill  goes  on  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
what  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  defining  those  markets, 
including  overseas  competition/mar- 
kets. 

Although  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Mr.  RoDiNos  bill  and  believe  it  is  a 
good  first  step  toward  providing  our 
high  technology,  electronic,  and  other 
companies  with  the  kind  of  certainty 
they  need  to  engage  in  needed  joint  re- 
search and  development  endeavors,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  bill  that  is  even- 
tually passed  by  the  full  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  will 
include  even  clearer  guidelines,  such 
as  those  laid  out  in  the  version  under 
consideration  in  the  other  body. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Rodino, 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area,  and 
look  forward  to  eventual  enactment  of 
a  law  that  will  give  our  companies  the 
tools  they  need  today  to  fuel  innova- 
tion for  a  healthier  economy  tomor- 
row. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Rodino.  for  his 
prompt  leadership  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  need  for  clarification  of  our 
antitrust  laws  in  relation  to  joint  ven- 


tures for  research  and  development  is 
unquestionable.  Todays  bill  modestly 
solves  the  problem  of  uncertainty  as 
to  antitrust  enforcement  and  provides 
a  framework  within  which  aggressive 
American  firms  can  confidently  join 
forces  to  accomplish  basic  R&D. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Monopolies 
Subcommittee.  I  would  like  to  stress 
one  point.  The  bill  mandates  that 
courts  analyze  the  competitive  status 
of  joint  ventures  under  the  rule  of 
reason.  This  longstanding  test  offers  a 
fair  and  thorough  measure.  But  rule 
of  reason  analysis  of  joint  ventures  for 
R&D  may  require  that  factors  other 
than  those  traditionally  used  be  taken 
into  account. 

For  example,  traditional  rule  of 
reason  analysis  looks  at  the  competi- 
tive effects  on  both  geographic  and 
end-product  markets  as  measured  by 
sales.  These  can  be  nonsensical  in  an 
R&D  context:  There  are  no  sales, 
there  may  be  no  end-product  market 
or  clearly  defined  geographic  market- 
place. Consequently,  courts  should  be 
mindful  of  this  when  reviev  ing  joint 
ventures  under  this  legislation. 

The  rule  of  reason  is  a  good  tool  and 
the  courts  generally  have  used  it  cre- 
atively and  successfully  in  analyzing 
business  behavior.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  courts  will  recognize  the  essential 
differences  in  the  nature  of  R&D  and 
apply  the  rule  of  reason  accordingly. 

I  support  this  effort  to  clarify  our 
antitrust  laws  and  hope  we  can  have  a 
final  product  enacted  into  law  before 
the  98th  Congress  adjourns.  1  am 
proud  of  the  speed  with  which  we 
have  moved  on  this  matter  and  hope 
that  we  are  helping  improve  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  compete.* 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5041.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the 
Chairs  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  COLOMBIA  ON 
ITS  EFFORTS  TOWARD  HERBI- 
CIDAL  ERADICATION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
275)  congratulating  the  Government 
of  Colombia  for  its  decision  to  test 
herbicidal  eradication  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia will  carry  out  a  sustained  eradi- 
cation program,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275 

Whereas  the  importation  of  cocaine  and 
marihuana  into  the  United  States  is  of 
major,  continuing  concern  to  the  Congress: 

Whereas  during  the  week  of  March  11. 
1984,  the  Government  of  Colombia  under- 
took a  series  of  raids  during  which  a  record 
total  of  over  twelve  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
was  seized: 

Whereas  while  the  Colombian  interdiction 
efforts  are  increasingly  effective,  control  of 
illicit  cultivation  and  production  requires 
the  use  of  technologically  advanced,  system- 
atic eradication  programs;  and 

Whereas  Colombia,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  suffers  the  effects  of  drug  abuse, 
thus  sharing  a  common  need  to  bring  this  il- 
licit production  under  control:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  commends  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia for  its  recent  seizure  of  record  amounl-s 
of  cocaine:  and 

(2)  congratulates  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia and  the  Colombian  National  Council 
on  Dangerous  Drugs  on  the  recent  decision 
to  conduct  experimental  testing  of  herbici- 
dal eradication  methods  which  can  be  used 
to  eliminate  the  cultivation  of  both  canna- 
bis and  coca:  and 

(3)  expresses  its  hope  and  encouragement 
that  the  comprehensive  pilot  program 
which  has  now  begun  becomes  the  start  of  a 
sustained  program  to  eliminate  all  illicit  cul- 
tivation. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  deplores  the 
brutal  assassination  on  April  30.  1984.  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Colombia.  Rodrigo 
Lara  Bonilla.  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  il- 
licit narcotics  in  Colombia,  and  extends  its 
condolences  to  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia, his  family,  and  his  friends. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  275,  as 


amended,  conrmiending  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  for  its  recent  sei- 
zure of  record  amounts  of  cocaine, 
congratulating  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia for  its  decision  to  test  herbici- 
dal eradication,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia will  carry  out  a  sustained  eradica- 
tion program.  This  resolution  was  ap- 
proved, as  amended,  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  April  5,  1984. 

In  March  of  this  year,  an  extraordi- 
nary event  took  place  in  Colombia: 
The  largest  drug  bust  in  history.  The 
Colombian  National  Police  seized  13.8 
tons  of  cocaine  with  a  street  value  of 
$1.2  billion.  This  amount  is  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  the  annual  cocaine 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  275 
commends  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia for  its  record  seizure. 

Earlier  this  year,  there  was  another 
significant  development  in  Colombia: 
For  the  first  time,  the  Colombian  Na- 
tional Council  on  Dangerous  Drugs 
has  recommended  experimental  test- 
ing of  herbicidal  eradication  methods 
which  can  be  used  to  eliminate  mari- 
huana and  coca  cultivation.  This  deci- 
sion is  a  crucial  step  toward  control- 
ling the  flow  of  cocaine  and  marihua- 
na into  the  United  States,  and  the  res- 
olution therefore  congratulates  the 
Government  of  Colombia  for  making 
this  decision. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  275 
also  expresses  the  hope  and  encour- 
agement of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  the 
comprehensive  pilot  urogram  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Colombi- 
ans becomes  the  start  of  a  sustained 
program  to  eliminate  all  illicit  cultiva- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  last  night 
the  Colombian  Minister  of  Justice,  Ro- 
drigo Lara  Bonillo,  was  brutally  assas- 
sinated by  machinegun  in  Bogota. 
Minister  Lara,  since  his  appointment 
last  August,  had  waged  a  vigorous 
fight  against  narcotics  trafficking  in 
Colombia.  Therefore,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  275  has  been  amended 
to  deplore  Mr.  Lara's  assassination, 
and  express  the  condolences  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia, his  family,  and  his  friends. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw)  for 
his  leadership  on  this  resolution,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  275,  as  amended. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  wire 
service  stories  on  the  brutal  assassina- 
tion of  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, because  it  points  out  more  clearly 
than  most  of  us  realize  how  desperate 
this  situation  is  with  respect  to  eradi- 
cation and  the  control  of  the  drug 
traffic  in  all  countries,  our  own  includ- 
ed. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  United  States  Press 
International] 

Assassination  of  Colombian  Minister  of 
Justice 

(By  Ray  Perez) 

Bogota.  Colombia,  May  1.  1984— President 
Belisario  Betancur  declared  a  state  of  siege 
in  Colombia  today  following  the  machine- 
gun  assELssination  of  the  justice  minister  In 
an  attack  believed  connected  with  his  crack- 
down on  drug  trafficking. 

Betancur  went  on  national  television  early 
today— hours  after  the  killing— to  announce 
that  the  state  of  siege  already  in  effect  in 
four  of  the  nation's  provinces  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  He  also  called 
an  emergency  meeting  of  his  Cabinet. 

Under  the  state  of  siege,  all  guarantees 
under  the  constitution  are  suspended,  mean- 
ing among  other  things  that  police  and 
troops  can  detain  suspects  indefinitely. 

The  assassination  Monday  of  Justice  Min- 
ister Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla.  40.  followed 
death  threats  against  the  minister  for  his 
sweeping  crackdown  on  Colombia's  lucrative 
drug  trade. 

Bodyguards  escorting  Lara  in  another  car 
returned  fire,  killing  the  driver  of  the  mo- 
torcycle and  wounding  the  submachine-gun 
wielding  assailant  in  the  back,  police  said. 

Police  said  the  wounded  gunman,  identi- 
fied as  Byron  Velasquez  Arena,  23.  con- 
fessed he  and  his  partner  were  offered 
$20,000  by  an  unknown  person  in  Medellin. 
Colombia,  to  kill  a  high  government  official 
but  said  he  did  not  know  the  victim  was 
Lara. 

Medellin,  150  miles  northwest  of  Bogota, 
is  believed  to  be  the  center  of  the  Colombi- 
an drug  trade. 

The  assassins  struck  at  about  7:30  p.m. 
Monday  as  Lara  was  being  driven  home 
through  a  northern  Bogota  neighborhood, 
shadowed  by  a  police  car  and  a  second  sta- 
tion wagon  that  held  his  four  bodyguards. 

The  gunman  riding  on  the  back  of  the  mo- 
torcycle opened  fire  with  a  submachine  gun 
at  an  intersection,  blasting  the  minister's 
car  with  more  than  20  bullets,  and  hurled  a 
grenade  that  stopped  the  police  car.  police 
said. 

Lara  was  hit  at  least  10  times  in  the  head, 
chest  and  arms  in  a  hail  of  fire  that 
smashed  through  the  windows,  doors  and 
seats  of  the  cream  colored  Mercedes.  He 
died  shortly  after  being  taken  by  police  to  a 
Bogota  clinic,  officials  said. 

His  bodyguards  leaped  out  of  their  sta- 
tionwagon  and  opened  fire  with  submachine 
guns,  killing  the  driver  and  wounding  the 
rider,  both  of  whom  were  armed  with  sub- 
machine guns  and  wearing  bullet-proof 
vests.  The  dead  driver  was  not  immediately 
identified. 

President  Belisario  Betancur.  who  had 
met  earlier  in  the  day  with  his  justice  minis- 
ter, went  to  the  hospital  where  Lara  died 
and  offered  condolences  to  the  family.  The 
president  made  no  public  comment. 

Lara,  a  senator  for  the  New  Liberalism 
party,  had  announced  he  planned  to  retire 
as  minister  soon  and  take  a  post  as  ambassa- 
dor after  leading  a  government  campaign 
against  Colombia's  lucrative  drug  trade. 

Seven  months  ago,  Lara  told  the  Colombi- 
an Congress  that  drug  traffickers  were  plot- 
ting to  kill  him. 

Within  weeks  of  his  appointment  as  jus- 
tice minister  last  August,  Lara  launched  a 
tough  campaign  against  the  drug  trade  and 
charged  that  crime  families  were  influenc- 
ing political  elections  with  "dirty  money." 
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About  100  airplanes  were  grounded  by 
Lara  and  scores  of  others  were  placed  under 
suneillance  because  his  investigation  re- 
vealed they  were  being  used  to  transport 
drugs. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell),  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw),  for  their  bi- 
partisan support  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  275  which  praises  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  for  its  decision 
to  test  herbicidal  eradication.  I  en- 
courage Colombia  to  continue  this  fine 
effort  and  work  to  eliminate  all  illicit 
cultivation. 

More  than  ever  before,  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  is  faced  with 
some  type  of  drug  problem.  Our  coun- 
try and  Colombia  are  certainly  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Both  of  cur  Na- 
tions face  the  drug  challenge. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  national  problem 
here  in  the  United  States  of  crisis  pro- 
portions. Lives  have  been  lost  and  fam- 
ilies have  been  ruined.  Drug  dealers 
make  billions  of  dollars  annually  in 
their  illegal  and  immoral  efforts  to 
corrupt  our  Nation's  youth  and  lead 
them  down  the  road  to  drug  depend- 
ence. Just  last  week,  we  all  heard  of 
the  tragic  death  of  David  Kennedy 
and  the  details  of  his  life-long  battle 
with  drugs.  My  heart  goes  out  to  his 
family  and  loved  ones.  His  tragic  death 
is  one  of  the  many  which  will  occur 
this  year  unless  our  country  does 
something  now  to  stop  this  shameful, 
illicit  drug  trade. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  re- 
cently undertook  a  series  of  successful 
raids  and  large  quantities  of  cocaine 
were  seized.  Much  of  that  cocaine  was 
destined  for  the  United  States.  The 
Colombian  Government  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  successful  drug  inter- 
diction program. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  current  Colom- 
bian program  to  control  illicit  cultiva- 
tion and  production  will  continue.  I 
am  certain  that  our  Government  is 
standing  by  to  provide  any  necessary 
assistance  to  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment in  their  noteworthy  efforts. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  we  are 
united  in  this  battle,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  battle  will,  in  the  end.  be 
won. 

With  these  sobering  thoughts  in 
mind.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  congratulating  the 
Government  of  Colombia  for  its  excel- 
lent efforts  in  drug  eradication. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
m^inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Peichan),  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  the  resolution  to 
the  floor.  It  is  important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  note  genuine  progress  in  the 
field  of  international  narcotics  con- 
trol—an area  that  is  all  too  often 
marked  by  frustration  and  failure. 

For  years.  Colombia  has  been  one  of 
the  major  source  countries  for  narcot- 
ics entering  the  United  States.  Over 
half  of  the  cocaine,  and  nearly  85  per- 
cent of  the  marihuana,  consumed  here 
comes  from  Colombia.  Moreover,  sub- 
stantial evidence  links  the  illegal  drug 
trade  and  the  Cuban-directed  flow  of 
arms  to  terrorist  groups  throughout 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  effects  of  this  traffic  are  stag- 
gering and  well-known.  Just  this 
morning,  we  were  all  saddened  to  learn 
that  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla.  fell  to  an 
assassin's  bullet.  His  untimely  death  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  Government  of 
Colombia's  determination  to  attack 
drug  smuggling  head  on.  and  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  dangers  facing  any  in- 
dividual—or any  country— which  seeks 
to  stop  the  ruthless  smugglers. 

We  should  encourage,  support  and 
protect  the  Colombian  Government  as 
best  we  can.  In  the  last  year,  they 
have  intensified  the  antidrug  fight, 
and  the  results  have  been  remarkable. 
In  March.  Colombian  police  working 
with  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bogota  made 
the  biggest  cocaine  bust  in  history. 
And  for  the  first  time,  the  Colombian 
Government  has  authorized  the  use  of 
herbicides  to  eradicate  large  coca  and 
marihuana  plantations. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  crop 
eradication  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
control  drug  trafficking.  We  should 
encourage  it  whenever  we  can.  This 
resolution  rightly  applauds  the  Colom- 
bians for  their  energetic  efforts:  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Rodrigo  Bonilla  who  led 
these  vital  efforts,  and  it  will  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  care  about 
the  health  of  our  children  and  the 
strength  of  our  families. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  offering  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  275. 
which  commends  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  its  recent  action  in  a 
major  cocaine  seizure  and  drug  bust. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  original 
sponsors.  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics  into  this  country.  That 
effort  relies  in  major  part  on  the  coop- 
eration of  our  allies  around  the  world. 
To  those  who  are  not  well  informed  on 
the    subject,    it    often    appears    that 


other  countries  in  the  world  are  not 
taking  as  active  an  interest  in  the  drug 
problems  that  affect  all  of  us.  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  virtually  every 
society  in  the  world. 

Those  problems  are  compounded 
when  inaccurate  and  misleading  media 
reports  ignore  or  incorrectly  relate  the 
efforts  made  by  friendly  governments 
overseas  to  halt  drug  trafficking  in 
their  country.  The  case  of  Columbia  is 
an  excellent  example.  As  this  resolu- 
tion points  out,  the  largest  seizure  of 
illegal  drugs  ever  made  was  carried  out 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia.  It 
was  a  massive  undertaking,  and  in  the 
process  revealed  the  active  involve- 
ment of  leftist  guerrillas,  backed  by 
Castro,  in  the  drug  trafficking.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
urged  an  investigation  into  the  Cuban 
connection  in  drug  trafficking.  In  light 
of  the  Colombian  actions,  the  evidence 
is  all  the  more  compelling  of  Cuban  di- 
rection and  support  of  drug  trafficking 
in  this  hemisphere.  Once  again.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  investigate  Cas- 
tro's and  Cuba's  role  in  drug  dealing. 

Unfortunately,  a  recent  report  by 
Bill  Moyers  on  CBS  overlooked  the 
Cuban  connection  and  specifically 
criticized  governments  "like  Colom- 
bia"  for  not  working  actively  to  con- 
trol drug  trafficking.  Reports  like 
that,  which  are  patently  false,  only 
.serve  to  make  our  work  more  difficult 
in  trying  to  gain  the  cooperation  of 
our  allies  in  trying  to  stop  drug  traf- 
ficking. For  that  reason  it  is  especially 
important  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia for  its  efforts.  It  is  also  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  of 
Colombia  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla.  who 
led  the  fight  against  the  subversive 
elements  in  his  country  in  trying  to 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs  through  Colom- 
bia. The  reports  of  his  assassination 
this  morning  add  a  sober  reminder 
that  the  war  against  drugs  will  not  be 
easy  and  will  not  be  without  great 
cost.  The  Government  of  Colombia  de- 
serves the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
this  Nation  for  its  tireless  efforts  to 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs  through  its 
country. 

I  commend  the  gentlemen  for  their 
timely  and  appropriate  resolution  and 
I  especially  coinmend  the  Government 
of  Colombia  for  its  remarkable 
achievements  in  fighting  the  menance 
of  drugs. 

n  1340 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
this  resolution  which  commends  the 
Government  of  Colombia  for  its  recent 
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action,''  to  control  the  production  of 
cocaine. 

Illegal  drugs,  with  their  tragic  effect 
on  our  society,  must  be  eradicated.  In 
this  battle,  all  efforts  must  be  coordi- 
nated and  no  reasonable  and  vigorous 
method  spared  to  insure  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  we  free  our- 
selves from  the  slavery  of  drugs. 

The  tragic  murder  yesterday  of  Ro- 
drigo Lara  Bonilla.  the  Justice  Minis- 
ter of  Colombia,  and  a  vigorous  fighter 
in  the  war  against  drugs,  only  reaf- 
firms the  need  for  firm  and  thorough 
actions  against  those  that  seek  to  en- 
slave us.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  will  redouble  its 
efforts  to  insure  that  the  comprehen- 
sive pilot  program  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  will  give  yield  to  a  sustained 
program  to  eliminate  all  illicit  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw)  for 
sponsoring  this  measure,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  and  our 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Both  our  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's Narcotics  Task  Force,  on  which  I 
serve,  and  our  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  on  which 
I  serve,  as  the  ranking  member  have 
been  reviewing  extensively  the  terrible 
problem  of  illicit  narcotics  trafficking 
to  which  this  resolution  refers.  We 
have  been  actively  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  other  nations  to  help  us  eradi- 
cate the  production  of  narcotics  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  efforts  under- 
taken by  one  such  nation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia. 

As  I  stated  during  our  committee's 
deliberations  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  275,  during  our  Govern- 
ment's consideration  about  the  narcot- 
ics problem,  we  often  point  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  narcotics  control 
programs  of  other  nations.  I  believe 
that  any  good  work  and  diligent  ef- 
forts in  the  war  against  narcotics, 
should  be  recognized  and  for  that 
reason,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
has  this  opportunity  to  note  the  com- 
mendable measures  undertaken  by  the 
Colombian  Government. 

As  this  resolution  observes,  Colom- 
bia, as  well  as  our  own  Nation,  suffer 
the  effects  of  drug  abuse  and  thus  our 
two  nations  share  a  common  need:  To 
bring  illicit  drug  production  under 
control.  I  know  my  colleagues  share 
the  hope  that  our  two  nations  will 
expand  our  current  efforts  to  combat 
jointly  the  illicit  narcotic  cultivation 


and  trafficking  which  continues  to 
threaten  the  peoples  of  both  of  our 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  also 
points  to  the  heinous  assassination  on 
April  30,  1984,  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Colombia,  Rodriguez  Lara  Bon- 
illa. The  resolution  deplores  that 
brutal  crime  agairist  the  Government 
of  Colombia,  and  indeed  against  all  na- 
tions and  groups  seeking  to  eradicate 
the  criminal  forces  which  stop  at 
nothing  to  ply  their  despicable  trade. 

Mr.  Lara  set  a  fine  example  during 
his  tenure  as  Colombia's  Justice  Minis- 
ter, applying  the  full  weight  and  au- 
thority of  his  office  in  his  nation's 
fight  against  the  illicit  drug  trade.  Our 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lara  just  a  few  months  ago.  and  from 
what  we  learned,  we  certainly  respect- 
ed the  effort  that  he  had  undertaken. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  this  dedicated 
public  servant.  Minister  Rodriguez 
Lara  Bonilla,  a  courageous  combatant 
in  the  fight  against  illicit  narcotics 
and  we  extend  our  Nation's  condol- 
ences to  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
to  his  fam.ily  and  to  his  friends. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Government 
of  Colombia  will  continue  in  its  valiant 
efforts  to  stamp  out  the  production 
and  distribution  of  illegal  narcotics. 
We  were  pleased  to  read  the  April  1 
statement  of  President  Betancur  of 
Colombia,  and  the  need  for  his  nation 
to  intensify  its  campaign  against  nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  requesting  that  a 
full  copy  of  President  Betancur's 
statement  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  following  is  an  unofficial  translation 
of  comments  on  drug  trafficking  made  by 
President  Belisario  Betancur  in  a  nationally 
broadcast  speech  on  Sunday  April  1.  1984: 

We  must  continue  to  seek  the  solid  peace 
that  we  now  have  sight  of.  Do  you  know 
why?  To  dedicate  all  our  energy  and  many 
resources  to  the  safety  of  the  citizenry:  to 
the  defense  of  the  life,  honor  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  average  Colombian,  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  protection  against  crime,  but 
in  providing  the  necessary  basic  services 
that  are  not  available  because  the  money  is 
obligated  to  other  needs. 

And  do  you  know  for  what  else?  To  recov- 
er the  national  dignity  that  the  narcotics 
traffic  has  snatched  away  from  us.  display- 
ing us  with  that  black  image  to  the  world 
and  making  our  youth  ill,  perverting  it  with 
drugs.  This  is  the  great  task  we  have  ahead 
of  us:  to  denounce  them  daily:  to  tell  them 
they  cannot  continue  unhinging  our  society 
to  which  they  themselves  belong.  To  tell 
them  in  one  great  chorus:  Enough! 

We  should  stop  speaking  with  amusement, 
as  if  it  were  a  subject  to  be  taken  lightly, 
about  the  things  that  are  happening  with 
the  power  of  that  money.  The  greatest 
problem  Colombia  has  faced  in  its  history  is 
drugs  and  their  tenebrous  effect  on  our 
people,  their  health  and  their  morality. 
There,  all  our  poverty,  our  unemployment, 
our  estrangement  from  the  basic  values,  was 
dramatically  synthesized.  Putting  it  another 
way,  what  is  at  issue  is  to  rescue  a  society 
made  to  feel  alien,  estranged,  almost  non- 


existent by  many  factors.  From  there  comes 
the  major  surgery  which  should  become  the 
untiring,  sleepless  and  bold  new  battle  for 
moral  peace. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  was  saying  without 
an  apocalyptic  tone  that  every  city  council- 
man that  appears  in  a  towTi  on  account  of 
drugs  can  easily  equal  three,  four,  or  five 
guerrilla  fronts  in  the  remote  mountains: 
each  family  with  an  honest  background  that 
enters  the  drug  business  is  not  akin  to  some- 
one taking  up  arms  for  some  vague  or  con- 
crete political  ideal,  instead,  they  contribute 
to  the  expansion  of  the  army  of  the  new  an- 
archy created  by  the  demolishing  chimera 
of  that  easy  money  which  permits  opulent 
and  extravagant  life-styles. 

Because  of  all  that  and  because  the  multi- 
nationals of  crime  that  assume  various 
forms  in  the  world  are  a  fact.  We  are  ur- 
gently requesting  a  world  pact  against  these 
new  types  of  crinie.  a  pact  proposed  to  us 
with  our  concurrence  by  the  tJnited  States. 
Venezuela  and  Bolivia,  among  other  coun- 
tries. This  obviously  signifies  a  recognition 
of  the  interdependence,  of  the  common  in- 
terest to  survive,  among  the  peoples  and  the 
states,  with  direct  reference  to  certain  as- 
pects of  national  sovereignty.  Through  this 
formula  the  difficulties  with  the  bilateral 
agreements  that  lend  themselves  to  trouble- 
some confusion  because  of  certain  details 
and  characteristics  can  be  overcome. 

I  insist  that  we  are  faced  with  a  new.  more 
lethal  menace,  becau.se  it  does  not  manifest 
iUself  solely  in  a  classic  revolt  against  legiti- 
mate authority,  but  rather  with  its  startling 
strategy  and  plan  of  action  attempts  to 
overpower  the  state  practically  as  a  second- 
ary objective  because  it  first  accomplishes 
the  stage  of  demoralization  by  means  of 
money:  with  a  society's  core  destroyed  in 
this  manner,  the  state  falls  almost  on  its 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  aji  excellent  statement.  I 
would  like  permission  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  spoken  elo- 
quently. I  congratulate  him  on  his 
work,  not  just  on  this  particular  meas- 
ure, but  in  the  area  of  drug  enforce- 
ment and  demand  reduction  generally, 

I  also  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw),  who  also 
serves  with  me  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  for  his  leadership,  and  the 
chairman,  for  so  expeditiously  moving 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding,  long-term  fighters 
against  narcotics  in  the  Congress,  and 
joined  us  last  summer  in  our  mission 
to  Colombia  where  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  personally  with  the 
Colombian  Attorney  General,  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  recently  assassinated. 
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Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  review 
for  just  a  moment  what  got  us  to  this 
point  where  we  are  today.  About  10.  or 
15  years  ago  Mexico  was  the  largest 
foreign  producer  of  marihuana  supply- 
ing the  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  adopted  an  eradica- 
tion program  which  was  most  ambi- 
tious and  most  effective.  They  de- 
creased the  production  of  marihuana 
in  Mexico  down  to  a  negligible 
amount. 

Colombia  then  came  to  the  front 
and  became  the  chief  producer  of  mar- 
ihuana to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  85  percent  of  the 
marihuana  imported  illegally  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Colombia. 
They  have  also  growTi  considerably  in 
both  the  production  of  cocaine  and 
the  growing  of  the  coca  plant. 

This  has  become  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people,  rec- 
ognizing the  devastating  effect  that 
drugs  have  had  on  this  country.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my 
friend  Mr.  Fascell,  is  more  aware  per- 
haps than  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
today  of  the  devastating  effect  that 
drugs  can  have  on  a  community.  As 
representing  the  southernmost  district 
in  the  United  States,  comprised  of  Key 
West  up  to  the  southern  part  of 
Miami,  he  is  keenly  aware  of  the  effect 
that  lawlessness  can  have  on  his  own 
community,  even  though  this  lawless- 
ness may  be  centered  a  thousand  miles 
away  in  the  area  of  Colombia. 

About  l'/2  years  ago.  Mr.  Fascell 
and  I  had  a  similar  resolution,  but  this 
resolution  was  one  more  of  a  critical 
nature  that  made  its  way  through  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  then 
chairman.  Mr.  Zaelocki.  with  my  en- 
couragement, held  back  bringing  that 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
because  it  did  appear  at  that  time  that 
there  was  improvement  underway. 
That  Colombia  had  indicated  a  will- 
ingness, and  in  fact,  a  desire  to  become 
Involved  in  an  active  way  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  illegal  drugs  that  were  pro- 
duced and  manufactured  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Then  past  March,  you  heard  about 
the  drug  raid  that  took  place  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  we  did  see  that 
the  country  of  Colombia  was  going  to 
embark  upon  what  could  develop,  and 
which  we  hope  and  pray,  will  develop 
into  a  most  ambitious  program  of 
eradication. 
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All  of  the  interdiction  efforts  that 
we  can  put  forth  in  this  country 
cannot  put  anywhere  near  the  dent  in 
the  drug  trade  as  an  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  source  country,  and  the 
source  country  in  this  instance  is  Co- 
lombia. So  Colombia,  under  President 
Betancur,  and  the  former  Minister  of 
Justice  Bonilla.  had  gone  forward  with 
what  we  thought  and  what  we  still  be- 
lieve and  hope  will  be  a  most  effective 
eradication  program. 

Unfortunately,  just  this  morning  we 
learned  of  the  most  untimely  and  un- 
fortunate death  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. I  would  hope  this  resolution  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  would 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  his  life  and 
what  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  and 
his  purpose,  not  only  for  his  own  coun- 
try but  for  the  good  of  the  world,  in 
the  eradication  of  drugs.  He  foresaw 
the  problems  that  his  country  has  un- 
dergone. 

We  have  seen  now  the  Communist 
guerrillas  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  the  growing  of  domestic 
drugs  in  Colombia,  "domestic."  of 
course,  referring  to  Colombia  itself. 
Colombia  has  also  felt  the  problems  of 
having  their  young  people  and  their 
adult  population  becoming  involved 
with  the  use  of  drugs.  They  have  seen 
a  necessity,  for  their  own  purposes,  of 
joining  in  a  partnership  with  the 
United  States  for  a  meaningful  eradi- 
cation of  drugs  and  what  we  believe 
will  be  an  effective  program. 

I  would  hope  that  what  we  have 
seen  happen  in  Colombia  is  a  meaning- 
ful first  step,  small  as  it  may  be.  but 
one  that  should  not  go  unrecognized 
by  this  country  and  by  this  House  of 
Representatives.  They  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  yet  to 
be  done.  We  have  only  dented  the  sur- 
face, but  the  promise  of  success  is  so 
great  and  so  meaningful  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  population  of  the  world 
that  I  urge  this  Congress  to  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  resolution 
and  congratulate  Colombia  for  the 
small  first  step  that  they  have  made, 
and  encourage  them  to  go  on  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  doing  away 
with  this  threat  to  the  population  of 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment and  commend  him  again  for  his 
leadership,  and  that  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  bringing  this 
issue  before  us. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  this  resolution  being  a  memorial 
to  the  Justice  Minister  is  certainly  apt 
and  appropriate,  and  I  hope  that  the 


House  unanimously  adopts  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  the  hard  work  that  has  been 
done  here.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
truly  enormous  fight  that  we  have  on 
our  hands  with  regard  to  narcotics.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  fine  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this,  and  I  hope  that  this  res- 
olution will  pass  without  any  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  note  here  that  so  many  of 
the  committees  of  this  Congress  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  trying  to  do 
away  with  the  growing  drug  menace 
throughout  the  entire  world,  and  this 
has  got  to  be  a  worldwide  effort. 

We  have  seen  our  own  youth  at- 
tacked by  the  use  of  these  illegal 
drugs,  and  I  think  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  now  has  to  gather  together  and 
say,  "Enough  is  enough,  and  we  are  se- 
rious about  eradicating  this  menace  to 
the  future  of  the  world  and  mankind." 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  275,  congratulating  the 
Government  of  Colombia  on  its  use  of 
herbicides  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  cultivation  of  marihuana  and  coca, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram of  eradication  can  be  sustained. 

Last  August.  I  traveled  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  to  Mexico.  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Jamaica,  and  Colombia.  At  that  time, 
Mexico  was  the  only  country  of  the 
five  we  visited  that  showed  us  positive 
proof  that  they  were  addressing  the 
drug-cultivation  problem  using  herbi- 
cide eradication. 

However,  I  am  pleased  that  Colom- 
bia now  recognizes  its  obligations  to 
detect  and  eradicate  the  illicit  cultiva- 
tion of  narcotic  crops  in  its  territory 
and  demonstrate  a  national  will  and 
commitment  to  eliminate  that  cultiva- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  year,  Colombia  was  the 
.site  of  the  world's  largest  drug  bust. 
Airborne  Colombian  Police  raided  a 
cocaine-processing  plant  operating 
under  Communist  protection  in  south- 
eastern Colombia  and  seized  12,500 
kilos  of  cocaine.  State  Department 
narcotics  experts  placed  the  street 
value  of  the  captured  cocaine  at  $1.2 
billion. 

Much  of  the  credit  was  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Colombian  Justice  Minister 
Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  hear  of  his  assassination 


yesterday.  His  assassination  is  a  trage- 
dy for  both  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States,  for  he 
was  a  friend  and  ally  against  the  bane- 
ful evil  of  the  illicit  drug  trade.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions 275.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlemen  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Fascell)  for  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  congratulating  the 
Goverrmient  of  Colombia  for  its  deci- 
sion to  test  herbicidal  eradication  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Colombi- 
an Government  will  carry  out  a  sus- 
tained eradication  program. 

The  bulk  of  the  cocaine  consumed 
by  users  in  the  United  States  origi- 
nates in  Colombia  where  it  is  clandes- 
tinely manufactured  from  raw  coca 
materials  produced  mostly  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
last  year,  the  retail  price  of  cocaine  in 
the  United  States  plummeted  by  50 
percent  and  its  purity  has  increased. 

Simultaneously,  the  abuse  of  cocaine 
has  shown  a  dramatic  increase.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  an  estimated  8 
million  users  of  cocaine  and  one  out  of 
every  four  users  of  cocaine  are  report- 
ed to  commit  crime  to  support  their 
habit.  Emergency  room  mentions  for 
cocaine  reported  through  the  Drug 
Abuse  Warning  Network  (DAWN) 
system  increased  from  4,731  in  1982  to 
5,394  in  1983.  My  own  city  of  New 
York  showed  the  most  dramatic  in- 
creases in  cocaine  abuse  in  recent 
years  with  emergency  room  mentions 
rising  from  751  in  1978  to  2,670  in 
1982. 

Colombia  is  also  the  source  of  almost 
70  percent  of  the  marihuana  smuggled 
into  the  United  States.  Marihuana  is 
still  the  most  commonly  abused  drug 
in  the  United  States  and  poses  a  par- 
ticularly serious  abuse  problem  among 
young  people.  The  DAWN  system  re- 
ported a  13-percent  increase  in  mari- 
huana-related hospital  emergencies  in 
1982.  Marihuana-related  hospital 
emergency  reports  over  a  4-year  period 
rose  from  982  to  1,782  in  New  York; 
238  to  393  in  Los  Angeles;  and  from 
4,055  to  5,293  nationally. 

Last  year,  during  a  study  mission 
that  included  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Co- 
lombia, members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee met  with  Colombia's  President 
Belesario  Betancur  and  several  of  his 
cabinet  members.  At  that  time,  the 
delegation  urged  President  Betancur 
to  wage  a  more  effective  battle  in  the 
effort  to  eradicate  coca  and  marihua- 
na and  the  trafficking  of  the  drugs  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Colombian  National  Police 
raids,  which  were  undertaken  in 
March  and  which  netted  12^2  metric 
tons  of  cocaine— the  largest  seizure 
ever  made— is  evidence  that  our  study 
mission  has  had  some  impact.  We  com- 
mend the  Colombian  Government  for 


this  initiative  and  we  urge  the  Colom- 
bian Government  to  intensify  its  ef- 
forts against  narcotics  production  and 
drug  trafficking. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  275  is 
especially  important  because  it  repre- 
sents continuing  congressional  concern 
about  the  drug  problem  in  this  Nation 
and  in  nations  all  over  the  world.  It 
also  emphasizes  that  the  United 
States  will  support  and  work  alongside 
those  nations  which  strive  to  eradicate 
illicit  narcotics  production  and  halt 
drug  trafficking.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  275,  which  congratulates 
the  Goverrunent  of  Colombia  for  its 
recent  efforts  to  control  the  produc- 
tion of  cocaine  and  marihuana. 

I  believe  that  drug  addiction  is  the 
most  terrible  disease  affecting  the 
young  people  in  America.  And  al- 
though Colombia  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  narcotics  entering  the 
United  States,  its  present  Government 
is  taking  the  lead  among  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  cooperating  with  the 
international  community  in  putting  an 
end  to  drug  trafficking. 

During  the  week  of  March  11,  1984, 
Colombian  authorities  in  cooperation 
with  U.S.  authorities  seized  more  than 
12  metric  tons  of  cocaine  with  a  street 
value  of  over  $1  billion.  This  initiative 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  drug  traffickers 
in  Colombia  and  elsewhere  and  estab- 
lished a  world  record.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  fight  against  those 
who  profit  from  the  destruction  of  the 
minds  of  our  children.  But  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  going  to  be  a  long  and 
bloody  battle.  The  first  casualty  oc- 
curred just  a  few  days  ago  when  Ro- 
drigo Lara  Bonilla,  the  Colombian 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  murdered. 
Minister  Lara  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  drug  battle  and  thus  had  been  tar- 
geted for  assassination.  His  murder  is 
a  great  loss  to  Colombia  and  to  all  of 
us  who  support  these  efforts. 

The  Goverrunent  of  Colombia  de- 
serves to  be  commended  for  this  effort 
and  other  initiatives  underway  to  ex- 
periment with  herbicidal  erradica- 
tions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 275,  which  sends  a  message  to 
Colombia  that  the  United  States  is 
behind  them  100  percent  in  their  meri- 
torious efforts  to  fight  the  production 
of  narcotics.© 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and   agree   to   the  concurrent   resolu- 
tion.   House    Concurrent    Resolution 
275,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR  INI- 
TIATIVES OF  CONTADORA 
GROUP  AND  RESULTING 

AGREEMENTS  AMONG  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  NATIONS 
Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  261)  expressing  support  for 
the  initiatives  of  the  Contadora  Group 
and  the  resulting  agreements  among 
the  Central  American  nations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  261 
Whereas  at  the  initiative  of  the  four  Con- 
tadora Nations  of  Colombia.  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  Venezuela,  the  Goveminents 
of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Nicaragua  agreed  on  January  8. 
1984,  to  Principles  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  Commitments  Undertaken  in  the 
Document  of  Objectives; 

Whereas  those  agreed  Principles  include 
specific  and  significant  measures  for  imme- 
diate implementation  as  well  as  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanism  for  development  of 
recommendations  for  verifications,  supervi- 
sion of  compliance,  and  further  steps 
toward  a  regional  peace  agreement: 

Whereas  those  measures  include  human 
and  political  rights  as  well  as  immediate 
elimination  of  illegal  arms  traffic  and  all 
forms  of  support  for  insurgents; 

Whereas  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  concluded  that  "a 
key  objective  for  the  United  States  should 
be  to  promote  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent system  of  regional  relations,  backed 
up  by  commitments  of  United  States  eco- 
nomic resources,  diplomatic  support,  and 
military  assistance"  and  that  the  Contadora 
process  deserves  "the  gratitude  and  encour- 
agement of  all  the  nations  In  the  hemi- 
sphere"; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  expressed 
the  United  States  Government's  support  for 
the  Contadora  process;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  by  the  countries  of 
the  region  to  resolve  their  differences  peace- 
fully in  accordance  with  internationally  rec- 
ognized principles  deserves  the  concrete 
support  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  strongly  supports  the  initiatives  taken 
by  the  Contadora  Nations  and  the  resulting 
Document  of  Objectives  and  Principles  for 
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Implementation  which  have  been  agreed  to 
by  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala. 
Honduras.  Nicaragua: 

(2)  believes  that  the  United  States  should 
support  the  effort  to  translate  the  agreed 
Principles  into  practical  and  concrete  re- 
gional peace  agreement  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  noninterference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  national  reconciliation,  and 
democracy:  and 

(31  believes  that  in  fashioning  our  policies 
toward  the  countries  of  the  region,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  take 
into  consideration  the  degree  of  cooperation 
of  Central  American  governments  with  the 
Contadora  process  in  seeking  a  peaceful  and 
secure  solution  to  Central  American  con- 
flicts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  for 
the  purpose  of  briefly  describing  the 
resolution  and  its  legislative  history. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  resolution  is  non- 
controversial,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  will  need  all  our  time  on  this  side. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  261 
expresses  support  for  the  initiatives  of 
the  Contadora  Group  and  the  result- 
ing agreements  among  the  Central 
American  nations.  It  was  introduced 
on  February  22  of  this  year  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ),  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  I  was  pleased  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 
On  April  5  the  resolution  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
by  voice  vote. 

The  resolution  notes  the  progress 
made  by  the  Contadora  nations— Co- 
lombia, Mexico,  Panama,  and  Venezu- 
ela—and the  five  Republics  of  Central 
America  toward  devising  formulas  for 
peace  in  the  region.  It  also  notes  the 
support  for  the  Contadora  process 
that  has  been  expressed  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion. The  resolution  then  resolves  that 
the  Congress  strongly  supports  this 
process,  and  believes  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  support  it  and  should  en- 
courage our  Central  American  allies  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  representatives  of  the  Conta- 
dora governments,  and  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  that  those  governments 
rely  a  great  deal  on  us  in  the  Congress 
for  support  for  their  efforts.  The  Con- 
tadora process  is  at  a  crucial  stage. 
The  leaders  of  those  four  countries  are 
meeting  in  Panama  even  as  we  meet 
here  this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  that 
this  further  expression  of  congression- 
al support  at  this  key  moment  could 


be  very  useful.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz),  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  also  want  to 
thank  him  not  only  for  his  support  of 
this  resolution,  but  for  his  leadership 
in  helping  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  both  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  are  wracked 
by  internal  conflicts  that  could  very 
easily  spill  over  and  engulf  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  the  region,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  House  would  be  an 
extraordinarily  timely  gesture.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Conta- 
dora process  probably  represents  the 
last  best  hope  for  peace  in  Central 
America.  If  this  commendable  diplo- 
matic initiative  which  was  undertaken 
by  Mexico.  Panama,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia  should  ultimately  fail,  the 
chances  are  that  the  conflicts  within 
the  countries  of  the  region  will  esca- 
late, with  the  very  real  possibility  of  a 
full-scale  war  involving  all  of  Central 
America  thereby  ensuing. 

The  Contadora  proce.ss  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed  to  succeed.  It  is 
going  to  be  extraordinarily  difficult. 
There  are  very  deeply  rooted  differ- 
ences among  and  within  the  countries 
of  the  region,  but  over  the  course  of 
the  last  year  or  so.  the  Contadora 
countries  have  achieved  more  progress 
than  many  skeptics  believed  they 
originally  would,  and  they  have,  in 
fact,  managed  to  achieve  agreement 
on  a  broad  statement  of  principles 
which  would  provide  for  the  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries  in  the  region  by  any  of  the 
nations  in  Central  America.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  advisers.  It  provides  for  the 
disestablishment  and  the  nonestab- 
lishment  of  foreign  military  bases  in 
the  hemisphere,  and  it  would  also  pro- 
vide for  periodic  elections  and  the  de- 
mocratization, accompanied  by  nation- 
al reconciliation  within  each  of  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

The  ability  of  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries to  succeed  in  their  diplomatic  en- 
deavors will  depend  on  many  factors. 
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To  some  extent  it  will  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  the  United  Stales  to  ac- 
tively support  it.  The  administration 
says  that  it  supports  the  Contadora 
process.  This  is  a  way  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  go 
on  record  supporting  it  as  well. 

I  think  that  if  this  resolution  were 
to  pass  the  House,  it  would  greatly  en- 
courage the  Contadora  countries  to 
continue  with  their  efforts  confident 
that  the  United  States  is  truly  sup- 
portive of  their  efforts.  Given  the  con- 
sequences of  a  failure  of  the  Conta- 


dora process,  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Central  America  but  for  our  own 
country,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
today  to  support  this  resolution  and  to 
make  it  absolutely  and  manifestly 
clear  that  the  United  States,  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  success  of  the  Conta- 
dora process  and  are  prepared  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  make  it  a  success. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  261,  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  Contadora 
initiative  and  acknowledging  President 
Reagan's  support  of  it. 

Last  year,  my  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  western  hemisphere  subcom- 
mittee and  I  introduced  a  resolution 
commending  the  President  and  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  the  President's  efforts  in  support 
of  the  Contadora  process.  At  that 
time,  it  appeared  that  too  many  critics 
overlooked  or  ignored  the  President's 
efforts  at  encouraging  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Central  American 
crisis.  I  have  believed  all  along  that 
the  President's  intention  and  policies 
have  been  directed  at  achieving  a 
peaceful,  political  settlement  in  the 
region  and  his  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora initiative  is  one  element  of  that 
process.  Where  there  has  been  dis- 
agreement over  the  President's  poli- 
cies. I  believe,  it  has  been  over  the 
most  effective  way  to  achieve  the 
result  of  a  political  settlement.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  disagreement 
over  the  ultimate  objective:  peace  with 
secure  democratic  governments  and 
economic  progress  for  the  nations  of 
Central  America. 

I  am  pleased  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  the  Contadora 
nations  have  made  to  the  search  for  a 
settlement  of  the  crisis  affecting  the 
nations  of  the  region  and  for  the 
degree  of  cooperation  and  dialog  they 
have  been  able  to  achieve.  It  is  every- 
one's hope  that  their  efforts  will  lead 
to  further  gains  and  eventual  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  in  the  region. 
However,  the  recent  refusal  by  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua 
to  negotiate  with  its  armed  opposition 
and  to  agree  to  the  suggestions  of  El 
Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
on  implementation  of  Contadora 
points,  does  not  provide  a  great  deal  of 
optimism.  And,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
I  am  pleased  the  sponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution have  cited  President  Reagan's 
effort  in  support  of  the  Contadora 
process,  and  with  that  I  support  this 
resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 261.  expressing  support  for  the 
initiatives  of  the  Contadora  group  and 
the  resulting  agreements  among  the 
Central  American  nations,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  April  5,  1984. 

The  resolution  underscores  support 
for  the  principles  forged  by  the  Conta- 
dora nations,  and  agreed  to  as  well  by 
the  Central  American  nations  of  Costa 
Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua  in  January.  Imple- 
mentation of  their  document  of  princi- 
ples presents  the  most  realistic  chance 
for  peace  in  the  region. 

The  administration  has  voiced  its 
support  for  the  Contadora  process.  We 
in  Congress,  through  this  resolution, 
again  affirm  our  support  for  the  objec- 
tives put  forward  by  that  group.  Con- 
tadora presents  a  path  toward  im- 
proved relations  among  the  Central 
American  nations,  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  enhancing  our  own  relations 
with  neighbors  in  the  hemisphere.  A 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflicts  of 
the  region  in  vitally  important  for  the 
Central  American  nations  and  is.  un- 
questionably, in  our  own  security  in- 
terest as  well. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution,  the  Honorable 
Stephen  J.  Solarz,  and  the  Honorable 
Michael  D.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere affairs  for  introducing  the  res- 
olution, and  for  their  continued  dili- 
gence and  oversight  in  monitoring  the 
issues  relating  to  Central  America. 

Throughout  consideration  of  foreign 
aid  proposals  to  the  region  the  com- 
mittee, cognizant  of  the  Contadora 
group's  efforts,  tried  to  be  supportive 
of  that  process  and  its  potential  bene- 
fits to  regional  relations  and  security. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  261  is  a 
further  measure  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  attainment  of  the  Contadora 
objectives.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  261. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1.  too, 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  SoLARZ)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes),  for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor  and  for  bringing  the  whole 
problem  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  261.  leg- 
islation expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  initiatives  of  the 
Contadora  Group  and  the  resulting 
agreements  among  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  seeking  a  comprehensive 
regional  peace  agreement. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  reaffirm  its  support  for  the 
Contadora  process.  As  my  colleagues 


will  recall,  this  body  last  November 
passed  similar  legislation  which  I  was 
pleased  to  support. 

The  Contadora  process  is  an  endeav- 
or to  bring  to  the  troubled  Central 
American  region  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  resolving  many  of  the  long 
lingering  economic,  political,  and 
social  problems.  The  Contadora  Group 
(Mexico.  Panama.  Venezuela,  and  Co- 
lombia) has  been  moving  from  the 
conceptual  stage  of  approaches  to 
actual  drafting  of  specific  language  de- 
signed to  explore  workable  policy  op- 
tions. It  is  my  hope  that  our  Nation 
can  continue  to  assess  how  it  can  best 
work  with  the  Contadora  nations.  The 
Contadora  process  is  a  meaningful  and 
important  undertaking  which  all  na- 
tions in  the  region  could  accept  as  a 
sincere  and  comprehensive  means  for 
bringing  a  peaceful  and  secure  solu- 
tion to  Central  American  conflicts. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Con- 
current Resolution  261. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  (Mr.  Barnes),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  wish  to 
commend  him,  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell).  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz;  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  resolution  before  the  House  at 
this  time. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  heading  a 
small  delegation  to  Central  America  in 
January  of  this  year.  It  was  about  a 
10-day  visit,  and  the  first  part  of  it  oc- 
curred just  as  that  second  round  of 
Contadora  meetings  was  taking  place. 
Subsequently  we  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  the  top  level  governmental 
people  such  as  foreign  ministers  and 
presidents  of  the  various  countries  in 
Central  America,  and  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  of  those  people  with 
whom  we  spoke,  were  so  pleased  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  cynicism  and  all  the 
concern  about  whether  they  could  or 
could  not  get  to  agree  with  one  an- 
other, in  fact  they  were  able  to  agree 
sufficiently  to  move  on  to  the  next 
step. 

This  resolution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  it  allows  us 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  if  fully  supportive 
of  their  very  difficult  and  fragile  ef- 
forts embodied  in  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. 

D  I4I0 

Would  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's protestations  of  support  for  the 
Contadora  process  be  able  to  be  taken 
at  face  value.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
military  buildup  that  this  administra- 


tion is  engaging  in  in  Central  America, 
the  idea  that  that  has  been  accepted 
around  the  region  and  throughout  the 
world  is  that  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  the  administration  wants  is  to 
negotiate  our  way  out  of  the  situation 
there. 

Congress  can  play  a  very  significant 
role.  This  House  can  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  demonstrating  that  at 
least  as  far  as  the  people's  representa- 
tives are  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to 
shoot  our  way  into  that  problem.  We 
want  the  countries  involved  to  negoti- 
ate their  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  well 
and  good  to  speak  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  troubles  in  Central 
America.  I  am  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  all  Members  of 
this  House  are  for  it  as  well. 

However,  we  are  not  talking  about 
rational  persons  or  groups  in  Central 
America.  We  are  talking  about  terror- 
ists in  El  Salvador  who  know  they 
have  no  popular  support  and  could 
never  gain  power  through  free  elec- 
tions. They  destroy  bridges,  burn 
crops  and  homes,  and  terrorize  the 
Salvadoran  people,  hoping  to  gain 
power  through  threats  and  intimida- 
tion. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Sandanis- 
tas  in  Nicaragua  who  have  committed 
acts  of  genocide  against  their  own 
people— the  Miskito  Indians— and  who 
are  seeking  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  the  entire  Central  American  region, 
and  for  that  matter,  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  are  also  talking  about  Cuba, 
where  Western  Hemisphere  terrorism 
began. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  appointed  and  elected  offi- 
cials of  Colombia.  They  are  deeply 
concerned,  because  in  their  opinion. 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colombia  are  all  in 
grave  danger  of  becoming  bloody  bat- 
tlegrounds like  those  of  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua.  These  Colombian  offi- 
cials indicated  tha.  terrorists,  who 
were  trained  in  Soviet  Russia,  Cuba, 
and  Nicaragua,  are  building  air  strips 
and  headquarter  bases  in  the  jungles 
of  their  countries. 

The  Communists  would  like  nothing 
better  to  negotiate.  They  have  no  pop- 
ular support.  They  would  never  gain 
power  through  the  ballot  box.  But 
once  they  are  accommodated  through 
negotiations,  and  receive  a  share  of 
power  and  positions  in  goverrunent, 
they  will  take  control.  They  will  have 
achieved  their  objectives  toward 
taking  power  without  ever  having  al- 
lowed the  people  of  Central  America 
some  way  of  choosing  for  themselves 
who  their  leaders  would  be. 

I  do  favor  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  problems  in  Central  America,  but 
how  can  the  free  world  ever  accommo- 
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date  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  in 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  by  allowing  them 
to  obtain  power  which  they  could 
never  earn  at  the  ballot  box.  How  can 
the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  stand  quietly  aside  for  the 
murderous  terrorist  armed  assault  of 
Soviet  Communists  in  imposing  slav- 
ery on  us  all. 

This  resolution  represents  what  we 
all  wish  but  cannot  obtain  without  de- 
feating Soviet  Cuban  encroachment. 
That  means  we  must  devise  a  way  to 
enforce  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  made  some 
very  good  statements  about  terrorist 
activities  and  the  Sandinistas  perpe- 
tration of  terror  and  denial  of  human 
rights  to  the  very  people  that  they 
supposedly  are  representing. 

Just  15  minutes  ago  I  came  over  here 
from  my  office  where  we  had  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Prudencio  DeJesus  Balto- 
dano  Silva,  who  is  a  farmer  and  who 
was  a  lay  minister  of  an  Evangelical 
Church  in  Nicaragua. 

This  gentleman  was  tortured  bv  the 
Sandinistas.  His  ears  were  cut  off.  His 
throat  was  cut  and  he  was  left  to  bleed 
to  death,  but  he  is  alive  to  tell  his 
story  today,  and  it  is  a  horror  story, 
indeed. 

I  think  sometimes  we  have  to  stop 
and  take  note  of  some  of  the  travesties 
that  are  going  on  which  we  do  not  see 
on  television,  we  do  not  hear  on  the 
radio  or  see  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Baltodano  is  here  to  tell  his 
story.  He  told  it  to  seven  Members  of 
the  House  in  my  office  and  he  is  tell- 
ing it  to  other  people;  but  I  think  we 
have  to  pause  and  take  note  that  not 
just  one  side  or  the  other  side  has  all 
the  good  guys  or  all  the  bad  guys,  that 
there  are  travesties  going  on  and  the 
Sandinistas  are  perpetrating  many  of 
these  on  their  own  people. 

Here  was  an  innocent  individual, 
who  with  his  wife  and  family,  was  tor- 
tured and  left  to  die  and  yet  through 
some  will  was  able  to  survive  to  tell  his 
story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

He  says  the  people  of  Nicaragua  do 
not  support  the  Sandinistas  and  that 
all  the  people  want  to  do  is  farm  their 
land  and  take  care  of  their  families, 
and  yet  they  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

So  let  us  talk  about  human  rights, 
let  us  talk  about  a  balanced  approach 


to  this  issue.  That  is  why  we  all  want 
to  support  the  Contadora  effort.  We 
have  come  together  to  do  so,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  people,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  men- 
tioned, who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue,  who  are  coming  forward,  the 
Cubans,  the  Soviets,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas, who  continually  deny  people  their 
human  rights,  create  terrorist  activity 
and  torture  individuals,  probably  right 
now  as  we  talk,  dowTi  in  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador  and  throughout  Central 
America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

So  the  point  is  really  that  everybody 
wants  peace  and  this  resolution  ad- 
dresses itself  very  well  to  that,  as  does 
the  Contadora  process;  but  the  ques- 
tion really  comes  down  to  the  fact, 
how  do  we  enforce  it  and  does  anyone 
ever  believe  that  the  Communists, 
once  they  take  power  or  achieve  power 
or  arm  themselves  in  a  country 
enough  to  the  point  that  they  become 
a  power,  that  they  will  ever  leave 
peacefully  or  peaceably  or  through  ne- 
gotiation. 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  offer  my  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  261 
commending  the  Contadora  Group  for 
its  initiatives.  I  believe  that  the  agree- 
ments which  this  Contadora  process 
has  produced  will  hopefully  move  the 
nations  in  that  region  along  the  road 
to  peace.  This  is  a  goal  which  all  of  us 
can  support. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Contadora  nations  of  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela 
worked  closely  with  the  governments 
of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la. Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  on  a 
number  of  basic  principles  to  imple- 
ment their  commitments  to  a  regional 
peace  agreement  process.  One  of  the 
measures  agreed  to  included  the  elimi- 
nation of  illegal  arms  traffic  and  all 
forms  of  support  for  insurgents. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
recent  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  supported  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  develop 
an  independent  system  of  regional  re- 
lations. The  Commission  also  noted 
that  the  Contadora  process  deserved 
the  encouragement  of  all  the  nations 
in  this  hemisphere.  Our  President  has 
also  expressed  his  personal  support  for 
the  Contadora  efforts. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  govern- 
ments of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  to 
continue  their  participation  in  the 
Contadora  process  and  I  support  our 
Government's  fine  efforts  to  encour- 


age this  regional  peace  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Americans  are  hopeful 
that  a  peaceful  and  secure  solution  to 
the  conflict  in  Central  America  can  be 
brought  about. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 261,  I  urge  its  adoption  by  this 
House. 

There  are  two  fundamental  errors  in 
this  Nation's  current  foreign  policy. 
We  try  and  impose  our  will,  our  ideas 
and  solutions,  upon  other  people  and 
nations  who  have  just  as  much  capac- 
ity to  solve  their  own  problems  as  we 
have  to  solve  those  problems  for  them. 

Sometimes,  being  a  leader  means 
supporting  others  as  they  take  their 
own  lead. 

Our  other  major  mistake  is  to 
impose— or  at  least  to  try  and  impose— 
military  solutions  upon  decades  old 
social  and  political  problems. 

We  are  committing  both  errors  right 
now  in  Central  America,  and  the 
shame  of  this  is  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native: The  attempt  by  the  Contadora 
group  of  nations  to  find  a  regional, 
peaceful  solution. 

Let  us  be  smart,  not  provocative.  Let 
us  not  just  pay  lip  service  to  regional 
efforts,  but  let  us  start  today  with  this 
resolution,  to  put  this  Nation  firmly 
on  record  in  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  Contadora  nations  and  their  peace 
efforts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  in  Central  America  continue  to 
dominate  the  news  as  we  continue  to 
focus  our  attention  and  concern  on 
the  turmoil  in  the  region. 

Although  the  United  States  is  per- 
ceived as  the  major  influence  and  cata- 
lyst in  the  region,  we  cannot  put  aside 
and  ignore  the  countries  that  border 
the  region.  Their  views  and  sugges- 
tions, in  light  of  their  own  interests 
and  history,  are  particularly  helpful 
and  relevant. 

Since  its  formation,  the  Contadora 
Group  has  assiduously  and  thoroughly 
worked  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
countries  in  Central  America.  Their  ef- 
forts and  dedication  have  earned  them 
a  reputation  for  fair  and  equitable 
suggestions  as  reflected  in  the  Docu- 
ments of  Objectives  and  Principles  for 
Implementation.  These  principles 
have  been  agreed  to  by  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  should  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  assist  the 
Contadora  nations  in  their  efforts  to 
turn  these  principles  into  concrete  ar- 
rangements that  will  yield  a  lasting 
peace.  Throughout  this  process,  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  goals  of 


democracy  and  national  reconciliation 
together  with  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this 
resolution  which  will  place  us  on 
record  as  supporting  these  efforts  that 
we  all  hope  will  bring  peace  ajid  pros- 
perity to  the  inhabitants  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  area.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 261.  a  resolution  "expressing  sup- 
port for  th>-^  initiative  of  the  Conta- 
dora Group  and  the  resulting  agree- 
ments among  Central  American  na- 
tions." 

As  a  region.  Central  America  is  a 
major  focus  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  development,  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  are  sent 
to  these  countries  annually.  The  Kis- 
singer Commission  report  recommend- 
ed even  more  American  financial  as- 
sistance, a  massive  aid  package  "aimed 
at  promoting  democratization,  eco- 
nomic growth,  human  development 
and  security."  This  unprecedented  aid 
request,  however,  carmot  alone  buy  a 
stable  and  lasting  peace— the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Kissinger  Commission  rec- 
ommendations for  Central  America.  A 
strong  and  vigorous  diplomatic  effort, 
on  a  regional  basis,  must  accompany 
any  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program. 
The  Contadora  Group  has  provided 
the  impetus  and  leadership  for  such 
an  effort,  and  the  United  States 
should  strongly  support  this  initiative. 
In  November,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  21-point  "Document  of  Objec- 
tives" adopted  by  the  Contadora  na- 
tions during  a  September  1983  meet- 
ing. The  document  outlined  broad  ob- 
jectives aimed  at  resolving  the  ten- 
sions in  the  region.  I  strongly  support- 
ed this  effort  when  the  resolution  was 
considered. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Conta- 
dora Group  took  another  step  toward 
regional  peace  in  Central  America. 
The  Governments  of  Costa  Rica.  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras- 
joined  by  the  Contadora  nations  of 
Columbia.  Mexico.  Panama,  and  Ven- 
ezuela—agreed to  Principles  for  the 
I.-nplementation  of  the  Commitments 
Undertaken  in  the  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives." The  principles  include  spe- 
cific and  significant  measures  for  im- 
mediate implementation  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  de- 
velopment of  recommendations  for 
verification  and  compliance. 

The  principles  include  three  specific 
areas  of  concern  of  Central  American 
peace  and  security.  First,  activities  are 
recommended  to  eliminate  foreign  in- 
volvement in  the  conflicts  in  the 
region  and  to  end  illegal  arms  traffic 
and  other  forms  of  support  for  insur- 
gents. This  handsoff  policy  must  apply 
universally  for  all  nations  inside  and 
outside  the  region. 


Second,  the  newly  agreed  to  docu- 
ment recommends  a  national  reconcili- 
ation effort  and  a  guarantee  for  full 
respect  for  human  rights  and  the 
democratic  electoral  process.  Finally, 
the  document  recommends  intensified 
aid  for  refugees  and  other  actions  to 
promote  social  and  economic  progress 
through  trade  and  investment.  The 
agreement  also  provides  an  important 
mechanism  to  develop  verification  and 
compliance  procedures. 

No  one  expects  this  agreement  to  be 
a  final  solution;  it  is  not  even  close.  It 
is,  b-^wever,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
region,  the  United  States  must  sup- 
port the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  Group.  The  Kissinger  Com- 
mission clearly  recommended  that 
"the  United  States  should  actively  en- 
courage the  Contadora  progress". 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  261 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  support 
the  recently  agreed  to  principles  and 
the  Contadora  process  in  general.  I 
strongly  support  this  diplomatic  effort 
designed  to  achieve  "a  peaceful  and 
secure  solution  to  Central  American 
conflicts". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
unanimously  express  their  support  for 
the  Contadora  Group  initiative.* 
*  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  261.  which  rec- 
ognizes the  continued  and  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
Contadora  peace  process  in  Central 
America. 

Today,  Members  of  this  body  are 
given  a  chance  to  endorse  the  substan- 
tial negotiating  efforts  of  four  key 
Latin  American  nations— Colombia, 
Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela— who 
are  referred  to  as  the  Contadora 
Group  after  the  island  on  which  their 
representatives  first  met  to  seek  peace- 
ful solutions  for  Central  America. 

Last  September,  representatives  of 
the  Contadora  nations  met  with  offi- 
cials from  the  five  Central  American 
countries  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua 
and  adopted  a  21-point  "Document  of 
Objectives"  for  resolving  problems  and 
reducing  tensions  in  the  region. 

In  January  1984,  the  nine  Latin 
American  nations  further  agreed  on  a 
set  of  principles  for  implementation  of 
their  mutual  objectives.  These  more 
specific  provisions  included,  first, 
preparation  of  a  detailed  inventory  of 
military  installations,  weapons  and 
troops;  second,  activities  to  end  foreign 
involvement,  illegal  arms  traffic,  and 
support  for  insurgents;  third,  creating 
mechanisms  to  permit  dialog  and  guar- 
antee respect  for  human  rights; 
fourth,  intensified  aid  for  refugees; 
and  fifth,  cooperation  with  regional 
groups  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. 


The  Contadora  and  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  are  expected  to  meet  again 
this  month  to  consider  the  detailed 
findings  and  recommendations  of 
three  Contadora  working  groups 
which  have  been  studying  verification, 
supervision  of  compliance,  and  further 
steps  toward  a  regional  peace  agree- 
ment. This  next  stage  in  the  Conta- 
dora peace  process  offers  an  important 
opportunity  to  test  Nicaragua's  ex- 
pressed support  for  change  by  mandat- 
ing an  end  to  armed  aggression  and 
government-supported  insurgencies  in 
the  region. 

Recently,  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  con- 
cluded that  — 

A  key  objective  for  the  United  States 
should  be  to  promote  the  development  of  an 
independent  system  of  regional  relations, 
backed  by  commitments  of  U.S.  economic 
resources,  diplomatic  support,  and  military 
assistance— 

And  that  the  Contadora  process  de- 
serves— 

the  gratitude  and  encouragement  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

While  the  President  himself  has  ex- 
pressed the  U.S.  Governments  sup- 
port for  the  Contadora  process.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  clear  signal  of  strong  con- 
gressional support  at  this  time  would 
give  the  Contadora  nations  confidence 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
back  regional  efforts  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement  and  encourage  them  to 
continue  pressing  in  their  difficult  en- 
deavor. 

I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  continue 
working  hard  for  a  durable  negotiated 
solution  in  Central  America.* 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
261. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  armouncement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5287)  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
permit  additional  funds  to  be  used  to 
continue  awards  under  certain  multi- 
year  gTJmts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  347(f)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(f)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  from  the  amount  appropriated 
for  part  B  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fund  continuation  awards  for  multiple  year 
grants  awarded  to  institutions  under  section 
331  prior  to  Octotjer  1.  1983. 

•■(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  from  the  amount  appropriated 
for  part  B.  not  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
awarded  under  paragraph  il)  and  the 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
stitutions receiving  grants  under  part  B 
would  contribute  under  section  324  to  the 
cost  of  their  grants  in  that  fiscal  year  as- 
suming their  grant  amounts  are  the  same  as 
those  received  in  the  prior  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  may  use  this  amount  to  award 
grants  to  eligible  institutions  under  section 
333. 

••(3)  In  reserving  and  awarding  funds 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
assure  in  each  fiscal  year  that  the  funds 
that  would  have  been  reserved  under  part  B 
for  institutions  described  in  subsection  (c) 
or  (e)  shall  be  reserved  under  section  331  or 
333  for  those  institutions.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  in  section  1 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
KoGOVSEK)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  by  Chairman  Simon 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
and  with  the  administration.  My 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  along  with 
Mr.  Simon. 

This  bill  is  necessitated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  concern  that 
certain  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, previously  eligible  for  program 


grants  under  title  III,  part  C  (chal- 
lenge grants)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  will  be  precluded  from  completing 
the  activities  that  they  began  in  1982 
or  1983  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Challenge  Grant  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  (Public  Law  98-95). 

The  new  law  requires  that  100  per- 
cent of  challenge  grant  fimds  be  allo- 
cated to  endowment  building  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  At  least  21  colleges  received 
multiyear  challenge  grants  and  made 
financial  commitments  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Federal  multiyear 
commitment  would  be  honored.  These 
institutions'  financial  matching  sup- 
port from  non-Federal  resources  would 
be  in  jeopardy  if  the  Federal  share  is 
not  forthcoming. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
reserve  from  the  amount  appropriated 
for  part  B  of  title  III  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  that  eligible  part  B 
institutions  would  match  under  sec- 
tion 324  of  part  B  as  the  institutional 
share,  assuming  that  their  grants  were 
the  same  as  the  previous  year.  This 
will  permit  the  Secretary  to  reserve 
about  $6.2  million  in  order  to  continue 
funding  the  21  institutions  which  are 
currently  receiving  challenge  grant 
fundings  or  program  purposes. 

The  bill  involves  no  new  appropria- 
tions for  title  III  and  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary  and  the  adminis- 
tration. We  expect  the  other  body  to 
act  on  the  bill  promptly  following 
action  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  Chairman  Simon's  state- 
ment: a  series  of  letters  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  chairman;  and  a 
letter  of  support  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education: 

American  Council  on  Education. 
Division  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  20.  1984. 

Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  jnderstand  that 
you  and  Representative  Thomas  Coleman 
(MO)  plan  to  introduce  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Endowment  Grant  Program  of 
Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We 
understand  further  that  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  assure  that  a  number  of  institu- 
tions now  receiving  Challenge  Grants  under 
Title  III  will  continue  to  receive  funding  as 
projected  through  FY  85.  when  the  Endow- 
ment Grant  Program  is  scheduled  for  full 
implementation. 

We  have  previously  written  you  to  express 
concern  with  the  problem  posed  for  these 
institutions,  and  to  urge  remedial  action. 
This  is  to  thank  you  ior  sponsoring  the 
amendment,  and  to  ex;Dress  the  support  of 
the  higher  education  community. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Saunders.  Jr.. 

Vice  President  for 
Governmental  Relations. 


U.S.    House    or    Representatives, 
Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor.   Subcommittee  on   Post- 
secondary  Education. 
Washington.  DC.  January  27.  1984. 
Hon.  Terrel  H.  Bell, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Education. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  January  23  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry regarding  implementation  of  the  new 
endowTnent  program  under  Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  and  your 
staff  have  consulted  extensively  with  Title 
III  eligible  institutions  regarding  the  forth- 
coming regulations  implementing  the  Chal- 
lenge Grant  Act  Amendments  of  1983  (P.L. 
98-95).  However,  after  reviewing  the  De- 
partment's proposed  technical  amendment, 
my  position  remains  unchanged  regarding 
the  continuation  of  program  grantees  under 
Part  C.  As  you  know,  the  entire  purpose  for 
enactment  of  the  Challenge  Grant  Amend- 
ments was  to  alter  the  basic  purpose  and  ob- 
jective of  the  Challenge  Grant  program.  En- 
dowTnent grants  fulfill  not  only  the  basic 
needs  of  a  larger  variety  of  postsecondary 
institutions,  but  fulfill  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Challenge  Grant  program  as  envi- 
sioned by  Dr.  Patterson  and  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

The  fact  that  only  21  institutions  are  cur- 
rently participating  in  the  program  further 
underscores  my  concern  that  the  Federal 
government  make  every  effort  to  assist  a 
broader  number  and  variety  of  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  inaugurating  or 
strengthening  existing  endowments. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  previous  letter.  I  am 
interested  in  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
resolve  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  the 
Morehouse  Medical  College.  I  believe  we 
have  three  basic  alternatives: 

Seek  $3  million  in  additional  funding  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Supplemental,  or  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Appropriation  bill: 

Request  the  necessary  funding  ($6.3  mil- 
lion) in  order  to  fund  all  of  the  21  institu- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1985:  or 

Enact  a  technical  change  in  the  Title  III 
statute  which  would  permit  you  to  use  some 
of  the  "pour-over"  funds  from  Part  B  to 
Part  C  to  fund  the  21  institutions,  including 
Morehouse  Medical  College,  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

I  met  with  Dean  Sullivan,  Dr.  Patterson 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  yesterday  and  discussed  the 
latter  option  with  them.  They  are  in  agree- 
ment that  this  is  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Morehouse  and  the  other  af- 
fected institutioru..  From  my  perspective 
this  preserves  the  basic  intent  and  integrity 
of  the  new  Challenge  Grant  piogr&Ti  from 
the  possibility  that  all  or  part  of  the  funds 
would  be  used  for  other  purposes.  In  the 
event  that  no  funds  are  "poured-over"  from 
Part  B  to  Part  C.  no  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  make  program  awards  to  the  21  in- 
stitutions. 

I  do  waint  to  underscore  my  willingness  to 
work  this  out.  however.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
fundamental  changes  in  the  amendments 
that  the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  on  September  25.  1983.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  important  that  you 
make  clear  that  all  of  the  affected  21  Insti- 
tutions that  any  commitments  made  beyond 
the  current  life  of  the  Title  III  authoriza- 
tion (fiscal  year  1985)  are  inoperative. 
Cordially, 

Paul  Simon. 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

The  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC.  January  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,     Committee    on    Education 
and    Labor.    House    of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Paul:    Thank    you    very    much    for 
your  letter  regarding  the  regulations  we  are 
developing  to  implement  our  new  Endow- 
ment Grant  Program. 

We  have  been  working  for  the  past  few 
months  to  prepare  a  draft  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  (NPRM)  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  making  awards  in  a  timely 
manner.  We  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  consulting  not  only  with 
representatives  of  affected  Title  III  institu- 
tions and  key  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  but  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  investment  community. 
We  want  to  be  sure  to  have  adequate  input 
in  the  NPRM  development  process  to 
ensure  that  our  proposed  regulations  are 
reasonable  and  responsible. 

1  am  troubled  to  learn  that  you  are  op- 
posed to  our  efforts  to  honor  the  multi-year 
award  commitments  made  under  the  Chal- 
lenge Grant  Program.  Based  on  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  your  letter,  it  seems 
you  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  problem  and  the  plight  that  faces  the 
21  affected  institutions. 

None  of  the  21  institutions  affected  can 
receive  part  A  or  B  funds  at  this  time  to 
carry  out  the  activities  that  are  supported 
under  these  Challenge  Grants.  These  insti- 
tutions are  receiving  non-competitive  pref- 
erence for  multi-year  continuation  grants 
on  the  basis  of  the  activities  that  they  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  in  their  original  applica- 
tion. To  avoiij  the  possibility  of  institutions 
"double-dipping,"  no  activity  approved  for  a 
grantee  under  part  A  or  B  could  be  per- 
formed by  that  grantee  under  part  C.  There 
is  no  mechanism  to  "transfer"  the  aclivities 
funded  under  part  C  by  augmenting  the  ex- 
isting part  A  or  part  B  grants  many  of  these 
institutions  receive. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we 
do  not  believe  the  purpose  of  the  Endow- 
ment Grant  Program  would  be  threatened 
in  any  way  by  continuing  to  honor  our 
multi-year  grant  commitments  made  under 
the  Challenge  Grant  Program.  As  my  staff 
indicated  to  Mr.  Blakey  of  your  committee 
staff,  the  cost  of  honoring  our  multi-year 
commitment  in  fiscal  year  1985  would  be  ap- 
proximately $6.3  million.  This  cost  is  re- 
duced to  $4.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Even  after  deducting  lhe.se  costs,  we  esti- 
mate that  more  than  $15  million  will  be 
available  for  Endowment  Grants  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  nearly  $23  million  will  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1986.  These  amounts 
are  approximately  ten  times  greater  than 
the  amounts  that  would  have  been  available 
under  legislation  you  introduced  which  re- 
served only  20  percent  of  available  part  C 
fimds  for  EIndowment  Grant  purposes. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  institu- 
tions adversely  affected  are  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities.  Five  institu- 
tions receive  no  other  Title  III  assistance.  In 
addition.  I  understand  that  one  school— the 
Morehouse  School  of  Medicine— could  be  so 
seriously  affected  as  to  risk  losing  accredita- 
tion. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  supporting  a 
technical  amendment  to  remedy  a  problem 
which  was  Inadvertently  created  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  Challenge  Grant  legislation. 
I  have  attached  a  staff  report  which  ex- 


plains our  proposed  technical  amendment 
and  its  impact  in  more  detail. 

Please  contact  me  if  I  might  be  of  assift- 
ance  in  resolving  this  issue. 
Sincerely. 

T.  H.  Bell. 


Challenge  Grant  Program 

I.  rationale  for  the  technical  amendment 

The  Education  Arriendments  of  1980  es- 
tablished a  Challenge  Grant  Program 
among  the  new  Institutional  Aid  Programs. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  support  for  insti- 
tutional development  by  matching  Federal 
funds  with  new  monies  raised  by  colleges 
and  universities  from  r.e*  public  and  private 
sector  .sources.  These  funds  permit  institu- 
tions to  develop  significant  new  educational 
resources  that  have  the  potential  to  in- 
crease institutional  self-sufficiency. 

Because  the  new  program  requires  a  fund- 
raising  capability,  many  institutions  have 
been  slow  to  respond  to  the  Challenge 
Grant  concept.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  (FY  1982).  forty  seven 
(47)  institutions  requested  assistance,  and 
all  but  one  institution  received  an  aw-ard. 
Twenty  nine  <29)  new  institutions  requested 
assistance  in  FY  1983,  and  fourteen  (14) 
awards  were  made.  Thus,  fifty-six  (56)  insti- 
tutions currently  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. A  majority  of  these  grants  are  multi- 
year,  and  provide  up  to  five  years  of  sup- 
port. All  current  grants  expire  in  FY  1985  or 
FY  1986.  No  new  awards  will  be  made  in  FY 
1984. 

Grants  support  significant  activities,  in- 
cluding: the  ambitious  development  of  the 
first  new  Black  Medical  School  to  be  estab- 
lished this  century  in  which  Federal  funds 
are  matched  by  a  special  State  appropria- 
tion of  $3  million  annually  for  five  years:  a 
significant  group  of  new  media  communica- 
tions majors  closely  lied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  minority-oriented  public  tele- 
vision station  for  a  major  southern  city 
which  also  permits  the  grantee  institution 
to  develop  programs  designed  specifically 
for  a  large  minority  population  of  Blacks. 
Hispanics  and  Asians:  and  significant  new 
mathematics  and  science  programs  devel- 
oped at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels  designed  to  alleviate  current  person- 
nel shortages.  A  sample  of  funded  projects 
is  attached  as  Appendix  A  to  show  the 
range  of  funded  activities. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  approved  Federal 
grant  awarcJ  cycle  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  there  are  other  important 
considerations: 

The  ethical  issue  involved  in  the  decision 
to  terminate  six  (6)  institutions  which  have 
received  approval  for  Challenge  Grant  ac- 
tivities through  FY  1985,  and  fifteen  (15) 
additional  institutions  scheduled  to  com- 
plete activities  in  FY  1986: 

The  impact  of  the  decision  on  the  private 
sector  and  State  government  both  of  which 
have  been  encouraged  to  support  special  in- 
stitutional development  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Federal  commitment  of  assist- 
ance was  firm.  All  private  sector  or  Stale 
funds  have  been  earmarked  for  specific  de- 
velopmental undertakings. 

The  likelihood  that  many  of  the  currently 
funded  activities  will  not  be  continued  be- 
cause these  institutions  will  face  unantici- 
pated new  costs  to  complete  activities  and 
the  possibility  the  matching  funds  will  be 
withdrawn  if  their  grants  are  terminated. 
Termination  will  negatively  affect  the  insti- 
tutions ability  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 


Preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  we 
have  a  probable  maximimi  continuation  re- 
quest in  fiscal  year  1985  of  $6,457,870  to 
complete  approved  activities.  An  accurate 
figure  cannot  be  arrived  at  because  all  costs 
must  be  reviewed  to  determine  that  they  are 
allowable  and  reasonable.  For  fiscal  year 
1986,  a  probable  maximum  of  $4,792,411  will 
be  needed  t,o  complete  commitments  for 
that  terminal  year  of  support. 

II.  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  technical 
amendment 

If  the  technical  amendment  is  approved, 
twenty  one  (21)  institutions  will  be  able  to 
continue  developmental  activities  during 
fiscal  year  1985  and  fifteen  (15/  will  com- 
plete all  approved  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  Continuation  is  critical  because  of  the 
complexity  of  many  activities.  None  of  the 
Challenge  Grant  activities  duplicate  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  strengthening  or 
the  special  needs  grants.  Significantly, 
many  of  the  activities  are  closely  geared  to 
support  activities  approved  in  development 
grants  at  institutions  that  also  participate 
in  the  Challenge  Grant.  An  examination  of 
the  kinds  of  activities  supported  by  current 
Challenge  Grant  awards  found  in  Appendix 
A  demonstrates  the  complexity  of  some  ac- 
tivities and  why  a  need  exists  to  allow  cur- 
rent grantees  to  complete  their  agreed-upon 
awards  cycle. 

If  the  technical  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved, it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  invest- 
ment to  date  will  likely  produce  small  re- 
sults because  of  the  amount  of  dollars 
needed  by  many  small  institutions  to  com- 
plete projects  without  Federal  assistance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities can  be  "picked  up"  under  the 
Strengthening  or  the  Special  Needs  Pro- 
grams. This  is  not  the  case.  Applications 
may  not  be  modified  to  significantly  change 
the  scope  of  the  work  by  proposing  new  ac- 
tivities not  included  in  the  original  submis- 
sion. Moreover,  even  if  possible.  Federal 
support  could  double.  There  is  no  provision 
for  private  sector  support  in  the  Strength- 
ening Program  while  under  the  Special 
Needs  Program  the  grantees  are  required  to 
contribute  a  maximum  of  30  percent  of  the 
grant  cost  by  the  fifth  year.  Many  institu- 
tions will  be  unable  to  replace  Federal  as- 
sistance with  increased  private  sector  sup- 
port. It  is  unlikely,  for  instance,  that  the 
Morehouse  School  of  Medicine  can  raise  $3 
million  new  dollars  for  both  FTf  1985  and 
FY  1986  to  match  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  permit  this  insti- 
tution to  achieve  accreditation. 

F\inds  are  available  to  match  FY  1984 
commitments  after  EndowTnent  funds  are 
transferred  from  the  $9.6  million  currently 
authorized  for  Challenge  Grants.  Current 
projections  suggest  that  the  $7,680,000  re- 
maining will  be  sufficient  for  all  non-com- 
peting continuation  grants.  A  modest  rata- 
ble reduction  may  be  necessary,  but  of 
minor  consequences. 

Appendix  B  contains  the  following  pro- 
jected figures  for  FY  1985  and  FY  1986: 

Challenge  Grants  and  Endowment  Funds 
distribution  according  to  the  current  En- 
dowment legislation: 

Challenge  Grant  estimated  commitments 
for  FY  1985  and  FY  1986: 

What  funds  would  be  available  for  Endow- 
ment purposes  in  FY  1985  and  FY  1986.  if 
Challenge  Grants  are  fully  funded,  based  on 
estimates. 

Appendix  C  lists  the  institutions  affected 
by  the  termination  of  the  Challenge  Grant 
Program  after  FTf  1984. 
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hiorhpmistrv    Dlant  genetics  and  bio-lech-     Appendix    B.-The    Following    Statistics 

III.  SUMMARY                               biochemistry,  piani  geneni.*  ai.  indicate  the  Source  of  Funds  por  the 

The  Department  feels  strongly  that  insti-     ""'"f.^^        ^j^     ^nd     Science     Education-  Nrr*      Endowment      Program      Through 

tutions   were   encouraged    to   raise    private     ^^^^~'%^alty     programs    relating  Fiscal  Year  1986 

J^^t'^ISrS   sS,'pSrTSrg^^^^^     maTemat'^to'^cience  education.  p^vrt   l.-Challenge  grant  and  endowment 

S\hf  ieionab^ifex^'tTtion^'at^'ire          ^^rida  international  university,  pl  i^f^.^Sn"''"  """"""^               '^"^' 
Federal  commitment  would  permit  the  de-        Establishment  of  Engineering  Programs- 

velopment  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that      .       j       j,;  .j,  ^^  Environmental  Engineer-  1984:                                      ^,„„t 

assist  institutions  in  attracting  new  studen^     fng  b  A    and  M. A.  programs;  develop  new  Challenge    grant    20    P^^'^^"^ 

and  in  providing  quality  education  that  as-     ^|  '^j  j^  g    programs  in  Electrical  Engi-  transfer.  ...^ $1,920,000 

sures  a  more  competitive  graduate  for  the     "^-j^^'i^fha^ical  Engineering.  Industrial  Special  needs  10  percent  trans- 

market   place.   Virtually   ^1   ^tivities   ult^     ^^„X,ring   a^d  a  B.g.^rogra.^  in  Chemi-  fer 5.215.256 

mately    benefit    students.    Many    of    them     5'"^iP!,i""7ine 

strengthen  the  management  of  institutions.     '^*' '='"5„"^!:' ' ,  „,  Frii.cational  Programs  in  Available  for  fiscal  year  1984 

Pew  Sititutions  have  the  capability  of  ra^-     .^^"^faUoT/imerpretS      and    ^^^^^  endowment  awards 7.135.256 

ing  new  matching  funds  to  replace  the  Fed-     ^^'^''""/^"Jtraining  progra^^  in  tra^la-  Available   for  challenge  grant 

eral  funds  if  they  are_terminated.                         \';^^'^TZerlrl^u!nf^^n    academic  continuations IMOMO 

Appendix  A  -A  Sample  of  Activities  minor;  Develop  a  MA.  program  in  Unguis- 

DEVELOPED  With  CH.ALLENGE  Grant  FUNDS       tics.  challenge    grant    100    percent 

tuskegee  institute,  al                            maharishi  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY.  lA  transfer 9.600.000 

Biomedical       Information       Management         Develop  a  B.A.  degree  program  in  Chemis-  Special  needs  20  percent  esti- 

System— Create  computerized  database  for     t^y  Develop  a  MBA  program.  mate 12.000.000 

100   percent   of   the   clinical   cases   of   the                             ^actfrn  college  

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  and  at  least                              eastern  coLLtot  Available  for   fiscal   year   1985 

200  biomedical  topics  linked  to  at   least  3        Develop  a  B.S.  degree  program  in  Nursing.  endowment  awards 21.600,000 

other    existing    national     knowledge-based                            suomi  college,  mn  Available   for   challenge   grant 

''Seerlng,  Chemistry  and  Physics  Pro-        Develop  a  Job  Placement  Program.  Devel-  continuations ° 

grS^Computer  labs  to  support  engineer-     op  a  Special  Counseling  P^ff"^;. develop 

ine  chemistry  and  physics  programs;  devel-     student  services  individualized  to  the  needs  1986.                                                        o  cnn  nnn 

^p  micr^comp^er  and  logic-design  courses     of  the  adult  (older)  portion  of  the  student  Challenge  grant  funds 9.600.000 

for  engineering  and  computer  science  pro-     body.  Special  needs  30  percent  esti- 

grams;  tie  in  with  several  nationwide  com-                 ^^  mary's  junior  college,  mn  "^"^ '       ' 

^d'pSsfcsTog^^^dSp'B.A'^TelSee        Improve  student  financial  assistance  pro-  ^....ble   for  fiscal   year   1986 

^ogrtllL  S  EngSSgaiid  Physics.                 grams  by  initiating  a  new  College  Loan  Pro-  endowment  awards 27.600.000 

School    of    Business.    Agribusiness    and     gram  for  disadvantaged  students;  lntegra_  Available   for  challenge  grant 

Public  Affairs— Create  this  school  as  an  ef-     tion  of  the  special  services  for  Handicapped  continuations 0 

fective  means  of  organizing  instruction  and     Students  into  the  regular  institutional  sup-  ^^^^  ^^  challenge  grant  continuation 

outreach.                                                                   Port  programs.  estimates " 

Nursing-Improve    support    services;    im-                              york  college,  ne  iqha- Estimated                          $7,974,646 

SfulU  ^Ipun^y  pro^'a^""""^             '  '        Curriculum  development  for  the  Natural  Hit,  ^sUmaS  Z:::::::::. 6.357.870 

i^tSn^    Adv^^ent-Computerize     Sciences  and  for  Business  majors-Introduc-  jgge:  Estimated 4,792.411 

records  and  information  systems;  improve  tion  of  computer-related  training,  curncu-  ^^^^  ^^^  _^^  challenge  grants  are  fully 
laboratories  to  produce  in-house  video-  lum  revision  in  keeping  with  new  technoiog-  ^y„^^^  tj^^ga  on  estimates,  the  funds  that 
tapes,  slides  and  other  audio  visual  systems;  ical  requiremenU  of  the  market  place.  would  be  available  for  endowment  pur- 
develop  an  alumni  tracking  system;  develop  union  COLLEGE.  HE  poses  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal  year 
a  capabUity  to  research  fundra^'^f  Curriculum  development  in  Science,  1986.^ 
sources;  general  staff  trammg  in  develop-  ^^^^'^^^^^^^  ^^^  Business  Revision  of  the  1984: 
™^"'^-                                                                      Consumer  Science  Program.  Challenge  grant  authori- 

morehouse  school  of  medicine,  ga  zation $9,600,000 

Develop  a  third  and  fourth  year  medical                         xavier  university,  la  Estimated     continuation 

curriculum;                                                               Development   of  a  series  of   new   Media  ^^^^  -7.680,000 

Accredit  the  institution  as  the  first  new     Communications  majors  heavily  dependent 

Black  Medical  School  of  this  century;                  upon    television-related    preparation-Jour-  challenge     grant     avail- 
Develop  a  medical  program  to  concentrate     nalism   (revision);   Radio   (revision);  Televi-  able  for  endowment 1,625.354 

on  rural  medical  needs;  and                                     sion  (development);  Speech  and  Drama.  Special  needs  transfer -(-5.215.256 

Develop    clinical    experience    out-patient        On-hand  experience  with  the  development  ^ 

training  clinics  that  also  serve  low-income     of    television    pio^rams    through    the    new  Available  for  fiscal  year 

areas  of  Atlanta.                                                      public  televisicr,   aation  established  by  the  ^^^^  endowment         ....                6.840,610 
ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY.  CA                       Archdioccse  of  Ncw  Orleans-ScHpl  prcpa- 

computer  Science  and  Related  Areas-up-     ration;  Set  des'gn.  Actual  filming    such^  challenge  grant  authori- 

gi^e  computer  facilities  and  develop  new     athletic   events    series    ^of^"'^^    ^^^"^-  nation 9,600,000 

"'r^rSSry  Currlou.™  and  Englfh    leaped  tS  t.e  ,pec,.l  needs  .<  the  BJacK_  s„ec,.,  needs  transler ^^o^^ 

Sd-fHrsraSE.  --  -■»'-■  -;"  E=iH?!v'3rS£  ^'SfeU^s...'.-"    .»«,- 

Academic    Technological    Support    Serv-     hsh.     Mathematics,     and     bocial     biuaies  ^^^^ 

ST^r  S,  ZZZci'L"licu'SZ    "Sn,  ..e  .aeuu,  to  develop  courses  Cta.len.e  ^.  au««. 

-rSl"?S"rrSX'  a  coo™     '°;d".«!?;;rcirp«  need  .0  oe  o.^  .^^Ud    conUnoatWn 

in  electron  microscopy  and  inter-phase  this     fered  to  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  needs i.l92Ml 

course   with   other   institutional   programs;     regular    courses,    and    to    videotape    such 

t^TfacX  in  the  use  of  the  electron  mi-     courses  and  make  them  available  through  ^halenge^a^^  avail- 

croscope:  develop  courses  in  endocrinology,     television  offerings.  able  tor  enaowmeni ■j.oui.ijoa 
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+ 18,000,000 


Available  for  fiscal  year 
1986  endowment 22,807,589 

'  Estimates  based  on  the  institution's  statement 
of  available  funds.  Estimate  does  not  include  allow- 
able activities  and  allowable  costs. 

•The  special  needs  program  transfers  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986  will  possibly  be 
higher  because  of  the  supplemental  funds  received 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  Awards  made  from  supplemen- 
tal funds  were  for  18  months  to  bring  all  funded 
projects  into  a  regular  12  month  grant  cycle. 
Appendix   C— Institutions  Affected  by   a 

Termination   of   the   Challenge   Grant 

Program  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  to  Fiscal 

Year  1986 


1985 

1986 

Institution 

estimated 

estimated 

award  l«v«l 

award  level 

Tusliegw  Institute  (Alatama)  ' 

J69;,000 

0 

Artanus  Qjllege  (Arkansas)               

123,28) 

0 

floniJa  Intetnalional  University  (FlofKla) 

211.445 

J211.445 

Miami  Da*  Community  College  (Flonda)  — 

Morenouse  Scnool  of  Medicine  (Geortia)  ' 

Soultiern  University  Mam  (Louisiana)  '    

350.000 

0 

3.000.000 

3,000.000 

166,147 

146,147 

Matiaristii  International  University  (Iowa) 

237.369 

237,369 

Xaviei  Umvefsity  (Louisiana)  ' ... 

194.353 

0 

Suomi  Coliese  (Mictiigan)     

St  Marys  Junior  Collige  (Mmneam)... 

93.419 

93,419 

46,981 

46.981 

113,074 

113,074 

9,998 

9,998 

SI  Anselm  ColleM  (New  Hampsliiie).-— - — 
Marist  College  ( New  Vork  f               ... ..     

46.898 

46.898 

60.000 

60,000 

[astern  Collete  (Pennsytvama) 

Jacksonville  Stale  University  (Alatama) 

54.521 

54,421 

66.234 

66,234 

Atlanta  Univefsity  (Georgia)  '             — 

533.270 

553.270 

Catonsville  Community  College  (Maryland)... 
[sse«  Community  College  (Maryland)    .. 

67,092 

67,092 

86,063 

86,063 

164,177 

0 

Paol  Quinn  College  (leias) 

36,542 

0 

■  Historically  Blacli  colleges  n  universities 

Subcommittee  on 
postsecondary  education. 
Washington.  B.C..  January  6.  1984. 
Hon.  Terrel  H.  Bell, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Education, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  I  wanted  to  write  and  share  sev- 
eral concerns  regarding  promulgation  of 
regulations  and  implementation  of  the 
Challenge  Grant  Act  Amendments  of  1983 
(Public  Law  98-95).  As  you  know.  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  this  law 
almost  four  months  ago.  I  am  becoming 
very  concerned  that  the  drafting  of  regula- 
tions, in  order  to  conduct  a  grant  competi- 
tion early  in  1984,  is  not  receiving  a  high 
priority  within  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Shortly  after  the  bill  became  law,  the 
Subcommittee  staff  met  with  Department 
officials  responsible  for  the  Title  III  pro- 
gram and  for  drafting  the  regulations.  At 
the  meeting,  the  type  of  grant  program,  the 
legislative  intent  surrounding  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  law,  and  the  timetable  for  pub- 
lishing the  regulations  and  implementing 
this  important  program  were  discussed.  Bud 
Blakey  emphasized  that  it  was  my  desire 
that  awards  be  made  to  eligible,  successful 
grantees  no  later  than  June  30,  1984.  Since 
a  point-system  would  be  used  (as  in  the  Col- 
lege Housing  Program)  and  no  readers 
would  be  required,  this  appears  feasible. 
However,  very  little  consultation  has  been 
held  with  representatives  of  affected  Title 
III  institutions.  That  is  critical  to  assure 
adequate  input  from  the  higher  education 
community  and  to  reduce  the  public  com- 
ment period  following  publication  of  the 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (NPRM). 

The  sooner  the  endowment  amendments 
are  implemented,  the  sooner  eligible  institu- 
tions can  receive  awards  and  begin  to  build 
or  repair  their  endowment.  Early  publica- 


tion will  permit  schools  to  determine  their 
eligibility,  begin  fund-raising  or  solicitation 
of  matching  funds  and  assist  them  in  pre- 
paring their  applications  by  gathering  the 
desired  data  in  advance.  If  awards  are  not 
made  until  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
significant  time  and  interest  earning  poten- 
tial will  be  lost. 

I  understand  that  two  issues  regarding  the 
legislation  have  been  raised;  Continuing  eli- 
gibility of  current  Challenge  Grant  recipi- 
ents beyond  FY  1984;  and  the  law's  provi- 
sion that  a  school  be  eligible  for  a  Challenge 
Grant  for  two  years  in  any  one  five  year 
period. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
Morehouse  Medical  School— since  their  eli- 
gibility for  program  funds  is  restricted  to 
Part  C  of  the  Act— I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  Part  C  funds  for  any  purpose 
other  than  endowment  building  after  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Only  21  institutions  are 
affected  and  I  believe  most  of  them  could 
receive  Part  B  funding  on  a  matching  basis, 
if  necessary.  The  whole  purpose  of  enacting 
P.L.  98-95  would  be  threatened,  since  very 
little  Part  C  funding  would  be  available  for 
endowment  purposes. 

Finally,  I  believe  Dr.  Patterson  has  writ- 
ten you  regarding  the  two-year  limitation  in 
the  law.  That  provision  was  supported  in 
testimony  by  the  Department  and  serves  as 
a  rationing  device  for  limited  Part  C  funds.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  review  Dr.  Patter- 
son's concerns  in  the  upcoming  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  pro- 
vision will  have  no  impact  before  FY  1986. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  wish  to  dis- 
cuss my  concerns,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

Paul  Simon, 

Chairman. 

n  1420 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  viould  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  introducing  this 
amendment.  H.R.  5287.  to  the  endow- 
ment grant  program  of  title  III  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  allows 
unused  funds  from  part  B  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programmatic  multiyear 
grants. 

I  believe  that  this  technical  amend- 
ment is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  designed  to  insure  that  a 
number  of  institutions  now  receiving 
challenge  grants  under  title  III  will 
continue  to  receive  funding  as  project- 
ed through  fiscal  year  1985  when  the 
endowment  grant  program  is  slated 
for  implementation.  Without  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment.  21  of  our 
Nation's  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion would  be  adversely  affected. 
Second,  it  allows  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation the  important  flexibility  needed 
in  administering  this  program. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  5287  is  truly  produc- 
tive in  helping  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  We  must  continually  face 
the  challenge  of  looking  toward  a 
better  use  of  existing  resources  and 
not  just  more  funding.  This  amend- 
ment is  clearly  an  example  of  attempt- 
ing to  meet  that  challenge. 


This  amendment  has  secured  the 
strong  support  of  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5287,  a  bill  which  will 
authorize  the  Education  Department 
to  carry  out  a  conunitment  made  by 
the  Department  to  21  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  their  program  de- 
velopment prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Challenge  Grant  Amendments  of  1983. 

The  Challenge  Grant  Amendments 
of  1983  changed  the  purpose  for  which 
funds  provided  under  part  C  of  title 
III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  could 
be  used.  Prior  to  1983.  part  C  funds 
could  be  used  for  program  develop- 
ment at  colleges  serving  large  numbers 
of  low-income  and  minority  students. 

The  Challenge  Grant  Amendments 
of  1983  in  essence  siphoned  off  funds 
for  challenge  grant  programs  to  en- 
dowment programs.  As  a  result  of  this 
legislative  change,  some  of  the  institu- 
tions receiving  multiyear  commit- 
ments by  these  challenge  grants  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  existing 
projects. 

In  brief,  these  new  endowment 
grants  will  take  over  the  funding  from 
the  challenge  grants  resulting  in  the 
institutions  affected  facing  imantici- 
pated  new  costs  for  the  completion  of 
activities  and  seriously  jeopardizing 
the  ability  of  some  of  these  institu- 
tions in  achieving  self-sufficiency  as 
well  as  meeting  their  accreditation  re- 
quirements. 

Twenty-one  higher  education  insti- 
tutions in  our  Nation  that  had  previ- 
ously received  funding  commitments 
from  the  education  Department's 
challenge  grants  for  program  develop- 
ment will  be  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
much  needed  because  it  will  provide 
for  these  institutions  to  continue  their 
developmental  activities  and  complete 
approved  programs.  Continuation  of 
these  programs  is  critical  because  of 
the  complexity  of  many  of  these  ac- 
tivities. If  this  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved, many  of  the  smaller  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  ones  which 
serve  large  numbers  of  low-income  and 
minority  students  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  existing  projects. 

Further,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  if  this 
technical  amendment  is  not  approved, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  invest- 
ment to  date  will  likely  produce  negli- 
gible results  because  of  the  inability  of 
small  institutions  to  complete  existing 
projects  without  some  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  technical  amendment. 
This   Federal   commitment   will   posi- 
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lively  affect  the  institution's  ability  to 
achieve  self-sufficency,  and  will  make 
it  possible  to  complete  existing 
projects  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion has  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
last  session  and  in  this  one  developing 
legislation  to  assist  institutions  of 
higher  education  strengthen  their  en- 
dowments. Last  year  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Challenge  Grant  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  (Public  Law  98- 
95),  which  authorized,  for  the  first 
time,  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  en- 
dowment building  purposes. 

This  legislation  mandated  that  all 
part  C  funds  be  used  for  endowment 
purposes  and  terminated  the  use  of 
part  C  funds  for  program  development 
purposes.  This  arrangement  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Department  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  important  aspect  of  institu- 
tional growth. 

Twenty-one  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  were  receiving  chal- 
lenge grants  under  part  C  were  given 
multiyear  commitments  by  the  De- 
partment and  they  have  taken  steps  to 
raise  private  funds  and  in  some  cases 
have  received  public  funds  to  imple- 
ment their  challenge  grant  programs. 
They  have  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  their  programs  interrupted 
and  the  agreements  they  made  broken 
unless  the  Congress  acts  to  continue 
their  funding  through  fiscal  year  1985. 

H.R.  5287  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  pour  over  part  B  funds  to  part  C  in 
order  to  fund  these  21  institutions. 
The  Secretary  has  advised  me  that 
this  would  necessitate  transferring 
about  $6.2  million.  We  e.xpect  that  the 
Secretary  will  provide  that  amount  of 
funding  to  the  21  schools  and  no  more. 
Part  B  funds,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  to  satisfy  the  fiscal  year  1984 
and  fiscal  year  1985  commitments  to 
the  21  institutions,  should  not  be 
transferred  to  part  C.  It  is  important 
that  the  basic  integrity  of  the  title  III 
program  be  preserved  and  that  the 
funds  provided  by  the  Congress  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  appropriated. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  challenge 
grant  program,  as  an  endowment 
building  mechanism,  be  preserved  and 
expanded.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  cause  any  harm  to  the  21 
schools  who  received  a  commitment 
from  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  expiration  of  the  current 
law  in  fiscal  year  1985— that  commit- 
ment should  be  honored.* 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cclorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
KoGovsEK)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5287. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MODIFICATION  OF  PROCEDURES 
UNDER  THE  UNIFORMED 

SERVICES     FORMER     SPOUSES' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5027)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  proce- 
dures for  payment  of  military  retired 
pay  to  spouses  and  former  spouses  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
compliance  with  court  orders. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (aM2)(C)  of  section  1408  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "in  the  case  of  a  division  of  proper- 
ty." before  "specifically  provides  for". 

(bKl)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (Ij 
of  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "After  effective  service 
on  the  Secretary  concerned  of  a  court  order 
providing  for  the  payment  of  child  support 
or  alimony  or.  with  respect  to  a  division  of 
properly,  specifically  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  of  the  disposable  retired 
or  retainer  pay  from  a  member  to  the 
spouse  or  a  former  spouse  of  the  member, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  (subject 
to  the  limitations  of  this  section)  from  the 
disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  the 
member  to  the  spouse  or  former  spouse  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  amount 
of  child  support  and  alimony  set  forth  in 
the  court  order  and,  with  respect  to  a  divi- 
sion of  property,  in  the  amount  of  dispos- 
able retired  or  retainer  pay  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  court  order". 

(21  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows 
through  "any  part"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "child  support  or  ali- 
mony or  the  payment  of  an  amount  of  dis- 
posable retired  or  retainer  pay  as  the  result 
of  the  court's  treatment  of  such  pay  under 
subsection  (c)  as  property  of  the  member 
and  his  spouse,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  pay  (subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section)  from  the  disposable  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  the  member  to  the  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  the  member,  any  part". 


(c)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"from  the  disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  member,  such  pay"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  the  disposable  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  the  member  ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)(A)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "from  the  disposable 
retired  or  retainer  pay  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  least  amount  of 
disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay"  in  clause 
(ii  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from  the 
members  disposable  retired  or  retainer  pay 
the  least  amount";  and 

(Ci  by  striking  out  "of  retired  or  retainer 
pay"  in  clause  (ii)(I). 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (4)(A) 
of  such  subsection  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  court  orders  and 
legal  process  shall  be  .satisfied"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "satisfaction  of  such 
court  ordeis  and  legal  process  from  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  of  the  member  shall 
be". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
such  subsection  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  disposable  retired 
or  retainer  pay"  both  places  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  such  pay"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  disposable  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  court  orders  for  which  effective  sen'ice 
(as  described  in  section  1408(b)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code)  is  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Whitehurst)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery), 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  Is  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  for  consider- 
ation H.R.  5027.  a  technical  correc- 
tions bill  to  insure  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  Former  Spouses"  Protec- 
tion Act  is  carried  out. 

H.R.  5027  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN).  the  gentlelady  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst).  Be- 
cause of  other  commitments,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation, 
has  asked  that  I  manage  this  legisla- 
tion in  his  stead. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Former  Spouses"  Protection  Act  does 
not  make  a  Federal  presumption  of 
the  division  of  military  retired  pay  be- 
tween the  retiree  and  the  former 
spouse  but.  instead,  returns  to  the  in- 
dividual States  the  authority  to  treat 
military  retired  pay  in  accordance 
with  State  law  in  divorce  settlements. 


The  act  also  provides  a  direct  payment 
mechanism  to  permit  the  military  fi- 
nance centers  to  honor  valid  State 
court  orders  in  all  types  of  settle- 
ments: child  support,  alimony,  and  di- 
vision of  property. 

Due  to  a  problem  in  the  wording  of 
the  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act. 
the  direct  payment  mechanism  is  not 
working  as  Congress  intended  in  many 
child  support  and  alimony  cases. 

Currently,  in  order  to  be  honored  by 
the  military  finance  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  direct  payment,  the  court 
order  in  all  types  of  settlements  must 
specify  that  the  payment  be  made 
from  military  retired  pay.  Many  exist- 
ing child  support  and  alimony  decrees, 
however,  simply  order  the  periodic 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  without  specifying  that  those 
payments  must  be  made  from  military 
retired  pay. 

To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
valid  child  support  and  alimony 
awards,  H.R.  5027  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  court  order 
specify  that  the  payment  be  made 
from  retired  pay  in  the  case  of  child 
support  or  alimony.  However,  the  bill 
would  retain  that  requirement  in  the 
case  of  divisions  of  property. 

Without  the  correction  included  in 
the  bill,  the  former  spouse  must  con- 
tinue to  resort  to  the  more  cumber- 
some garnishment  mechanism  which 
varies  from  State  to  State.  Garnish- 
ment is  also  costly.  In  many  cases,  the 
former  spouse  is  unable  to  afford  the 
lawyers"  fees  required  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  legally  due  child  support  and 
alimony  obligations. 

The  Former  Spouses'  Protecton  Act 
was  designed  to  provide  a  direct  pay- 
ment mechanism  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. The  purpose  of  H.R.  5027  is  to 
insure  that  this  original  intent  of  the 
act  is  carried  out.  A  provision  similar 
to  H.R.  5027  was  included  in  last  years 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  but  was 
dropped  in  conference  due  to  technical 
disagreements  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage. These  minor  differences  have 
subsequently  been  resolved  and.  hope- 
fuly.  we  can  now  close  the  circle  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5027. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  in  urging  my  colleagues' 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  5027. 
to  make  technical  corrections  to  the 
Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act.  The 
amendments  envisioned  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  exactly  that:  technical.  But 
they  are  also  extremely  important  to 
thousands  of  women  and  children  who 
are  encountering  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing legally  due  support  payments  from 
their  military  retiree  exhusbands. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem.  Con- 
gress in   1975  provided  authority  for 


the  attachment  of  Federal  wages— for 
both  current  workers  and  retirees— in 
order  to  satisfy  a  court  order  on  behalf 
of  a  former  spouse  for  child  support  or 
alimony.  In  theory,  the  garnishment 
process  is  simple  and  straightforward: 
the  defaulting  spouse's  employer  with- 
holds from  the  individual's  salary  the 
amount  specified  in  the  court  order 
until  the  judgment  has  been  satisfied. 
In  practice,  the  garnishment  path  is 
often  strewn  with  obstacles. 

Garnishment  procedures  are  as 
varied  as  the  50  States,  and  in  several 
States  the  ability  to  use  garnishment 
is  extremely  limited.  Considerable 
delay  is  frequently  involved.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  return  to  court  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  order  to  obtain 
compliance  with  a  court  order  for 
child  support  or  alimony.  For  exam- 
ple, once  the  original  arrearage  has 
been  paid  through  garnishment  proce- 
dures, if  the  defaulting  spouse  has 
again  fallen  behind  in  payments,  the 
former  spouse  must  go  back  into  court 
and  start  the  process  all  over. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  uti- 
lizing garnishment,  however,  is  a  very 


ly  taken.  Am  I  correct  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  That  is  correct. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  what  he  has  done  in 
this  legislation.  We  would  not  be  here 
discussing  it  today  if  it  were  not  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  yield  time  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  who  certainly  pushed  this 
legislation,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Because  of  their  efforts  we  were  able 
to  have  this  legislation,  a  technical 
amendment  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Colorado     (Mrs. 

ScHROEDER). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  committee  and  ev- 
erybody for  working  so  hard  on  this: 


basic    one:    the    cost.    Many    former    especially  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 


spouses  simply  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  good  legal  counsel,  particular- 
ly if  repeated  access  to  the  courts  is  re- 
quired to  force  compliance  with 
legally  due  support  obligations. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  the 
Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act  estab- 
lished a  direct  payment  mechanism  to 
streamline  the  process  and  to  insure 
timely  payment.  Because  of  a  techni- 
cal problem  with  the  definition  of 
"court  order"  included  in  the  Former 
Spouses'  Protection  Act,  however, 
direct  payment  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  many  existing  child  support 
and  alimony  decrees. 

H.R.  5027  will  make  the  technical 
corrections  to  the  act  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  carried  out,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' wholehearted  support, 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  Furthermore,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  for  I  know 
the  great  work  and  effort  he  has  gone 


ia  (Mr.  Whitehurst)  who  has  been 
wonderful  in  trying  to  help  with  this 
and  so  many  other  problems  we  found 
in  the  military  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  family. 

These  technical  amendments  are  ter- 
ribly important  because  people  forget 
in  family  law  we  are  dealing  with  the 
laws  of  all  the  different  States  and  ter- 
ritories and  they  are  very,  very,  very 
different. 

So  by  passing  this  bill  we  will  expe- 
dite the  problems  that  have  come 
about  from  the  prior  progress  we  made 
in  this  area  requiring  pension  sharing 
when  the  court  orders  it. 

For  example,  just  to  give  you  some 
of  the  problems  we  were  faced  with,  in 
Maryland  when  a  spouse  was  owed 
money,  they  had  to  go  to  court  every 
month  to  renew  the  garnishment 
order.  That  is  real  "Mickey  Mouse  ".  It 
ties  up  the  courts.  It  is  a  real  problem. 
It  is  not  what  we  intended.  When  this 
passes  there  will  be  direct  payment, 
period. 

In  New  York  you  have  the  garnish- 
ment orders  being  executed  by  the 
local  sheriffs  who  collects  the  money, 
then  he  only  makes  an  accounting  of 
the  money  and  turns  over  the  pro- 
ceeds within  the  next  6  months.  That 
is  real   "Mickey  Mouse, "  also.  It  delays 


to  both  in  this  matter  and  legislation    getting  much   needed   money   to  the 
that  was  passed   last  year.   It  would    family. 


have  not  come  to  the  floor  except  for 
the  hearings  that  were  held,  I  believe 
in  the  gentleman's  district  at  his  in- 
sistence and  initiation;  looking  into 
the  problem,  finding  out  the  need  and 
getting  legislation  drafted,  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

Now  this  legislation  is  necessary,  I 
believe,  to  perfect  the  action  previous- 


I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  in  State 
after  State  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  had.  The  law  is  better  than  it 
was  before  because  at  least  a  claim  can 
be  made  on  the  pension  but  this  will 
make  the  law  much  better  because  we 
will  have  a  uniform  law.  Payments  will 
be  automatic  if  the  courts  and  lawyers 
do  the  order  properly. 
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I  want  to  thank  everybody  for  help- 
ing clear  this  up.  Passage  will  certainly 
bring  dignity  to  the  women  who 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  dignity  to  this 
country  through  the  role  they  served 
in  by  helping  support  their  family  and 
support  our  military.  This  law  is  long 
overdue. 

•  Mr.  HIIXIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Whitehurst)  for  his  outstanding 
work  on  this  legislation.  Without  his 
tireless  efforts,  both  the  original 
Former  Spouses'  I*rotection  Act  and 
the  technical  corrections  incorporated 
in  H.R.  5027  would  not  come  to  pass. 
The  gentleman  has  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  protecting  the  rights  of 
former  spouses  of  military  retirees. 

H.R.  5027  makes  technical  correc- 
tions to  insure  that  the  original  intent 
of  the  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act 
is  carried  out.  In  1982,  Congress  passed 
the  Former  Spouses'  Protection  Act 
following  the  June  26,  1981.  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  McCarty  against 
McCarty  decision.  In  the  McCarty  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  treat 
military  retired  pay  as  property  in  di- 
vorce settlements.  In  overturning  the 
McCarty  decision,  the  Former 
Spouses'  Protection  Act  makes  no  Fed- 
eral presumption  of  any  automatic  di- 
visibility of  military  retired  pay  be- 
tween the  retiree  and  a  former  spouse 
but  instead  returns  to  the  individual 
States  the  right  to  treat  military  re- 
tired pay  in  accordance  with  State  law 
in  divorce  settlements.  The  act  also  es- 
tablished a  direct  payment  mechanism 
to  insure  that  valid  State  court  orders 
for  child  support,  alimony,  and  divi- 
sion of  property  are  honored  by  the 
military  finance  centers. 

These  technical  corrections  will 
make  "i-ertain  that  the  direct  payment 
mechanism  is  available  for  existing 
child  support  and  alimony  decrees. 
Without  these  technical  corrections, 
the  former  spouses  would  have  to  go 
back  into  court  to  have  the  original 
support  order  modified  or  would  have 
to  use  the  more  costly  and  cumber- 
some garnishment  process.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5027. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    all 


Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  478  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to  make  permanent 
certain  of  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1963,  with  Mr.  Levitas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11,  1984,  th^  bill  was  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Pending  at  that  time  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  and  a  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

For  what  purpo.se  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  rise? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  as  I  understand,  if  I 
were  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  pending  amendment, 
then  there  would  be  another  amend- 
ment offered  in  short  order  that  would 
move  back  the  deadline  for  the  study 
that  would  permit  a  formula  funding 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  give  the  Congress  the  opportu- 
nity to  react  legislatively,  including 
the  possibility  of  a  markup  if  desired, 
after  a  colloquy. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  then  does  have  an 
amendment  that  would  accomplish 
that? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  have  a  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  on  the  record  that 
we  have  a  gentleman's  agreement, 
among  all  interested  parties,  to  reopen 
next  spring  the  State  Administrative 
Expense  Authority  issues,  including 
the  question  of  a  State  matching  re- 
quirement and,  at  that  time,  to  react 
legislatively,  that  is,  move  a  bill  out  of 
full  committee  and  to  the  floor  as  may 
be  necessary  based  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  including  the  merits 
of  a  State  matching  requirement  that 
will  be  forthcoming  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive State  Administrative  Ex- 
pense Authority  study. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GooDLiNG)  tha.t  the  committee  will  act 
expeditiously  in  the  event  the  study 
offers  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions that  necessitate  quick  action. 

We  will  not  be  dilatory  or  anything 
along  that  line,  we  will  go  along. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  assurances. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODLING 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodling: 
Page  25,  after  line  19.  strike  out  the  section 
relating  to  State  Administrative  Expenses 
(inserted  by  the  Bartlett  amendment)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  STUDY 

Sec  30.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 

Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

subsection  (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(j)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 

of  the  allocation   formula  and  procedures 
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imder  section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  Such  study  shall  provide  informa- 
tion on  State  costs  and  contributions  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  as  well  as  the  merits 
of  a  State  matching  requirement.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  report  of  such  study  to 
the  Congress,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations, by  January  31.  1985.". 

Page  26,  line  15,  strike  out  "and  29  "  and 
inset  in  lieu  thereof  "29.  and  30". 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  interrupt  the  reading,  because 
I  would  have  had  to  have  read  the 
amendment  if  the  Clerk  had  not.  It  is 
self-explanatory.  It  is  what  we  have 
just  talked  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  commit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
ling). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  not  here,  but  he  has  a  techni- 
cal amendment  which  I  will  offer  in 
his  stead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins:  Page 
18.  line  11.  insert  "and  breakfast"  after 
"lunch". 

D  1440 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
committee  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Williams)  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  which 
made  children  from  families  receiving 
food  stamps  automatically  eligible  for 
free  lunches  and  simplifying  the 
income  verification  for  these  children. 

The  Williams  amendment  today 
modifies  that  provision  of  the  bill  to 
make  these  same  children  also  eligible 
for  free  breakfasts.  That  was  the  gen- 
tleman's original  intent  in  the  commit- 
tee and  this  is  the  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  F»erkins). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  in  the  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987 "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)  by  inserting 
•$1,471,000,000      for      fiscal      year      1985. 

$1,525,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$1,597,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1987"  after 
"September  30,  1984, ". 


(3)  in  subsection  (h)(1)  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

(b)  Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1984" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

(c)  Section  19(j)(2)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  "1984"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1987". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  13(p)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1987". 

(b)  Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
offering  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  I  would  return  the 
House  to  the  nexus  of  the  debate  on 
H.R.  7. 

We  have  gone  through  a  number  of 
amendments  during  this  debate.  I 
would  offer  this  amendment  as  an  op- 
portunity for  Members  to  vote  for  cur- 
rent services  funding  of  child  nutrition 
programs  and  to  reauthorize  these 
programs  in  their  exact  format  as  con- 
tained in  current  law.  This  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  would  simply  re- 
authorize the  programs  that  are  in 
this  legislation— WIC,  NET,  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  summer  feed- 
ing, and  other  programs. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  current  pro- 
grams and  the  current  law  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.  It  would  allow  for  a 
continuation  of  services  for  the  needy 
with  inflation  factored  in;  it  would  be 
a  current  services  substitute  so  as  to 
continue  the  same  level  of  services. 

The  current  services  substitute  does 
not  include  any  of  the  provisions 
which  were  added  in  committee  and 
which  therefore  add  on  costs  to  nutri- 
tion programs.  This  amendment 
would,  for  example,  not  raise  the  WIC 
authorization,  does  not  raise  the  au- 
thorization for  nutrition  education 
training,  and  it  does  not  attach  H.R. 
4091  to  the  bill.  Let  me  pause  at  that 
point.  It  seems  to  this  Member  that  it 
is  the  addition  of  H.R.  4091  that 
caused  this  bill  to  have  less  than  bi- 
partisan support  when  it  came  out  of 
committee. 

Now,  some  Members  of  this  House 
voted  for  H.R.  4091  when  it  came 
through  the  House  and  some  voted 
against  it.  The  point  is  it  has  already 
passed.  It  could  be  brought  up  by  the 
Senate  at  any  time  that  they  would 
choose.  To  add  H.R.  4091  to  H.R.  7. 
which  adds  enormous  funding,  simply 
would  derail  this  child  nutrition  bill 
also. 


My  amendment  would  delete  the 
provision  for  tiering  in  the  child  care 
program,  it  would  delete  the  addition 
of  the  food  service  equipment  service 
program,  and  it  would  delete  the  al- 
lowance for  private  vendors  to  reenter 
the  summer  food  program.  In  short,  it 
would  delete  the  extraneous  add-on 
and  costly  programs  from  H.R.  7, 
while  reauthorizing  existing  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

In  terms  of  dollar  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers, Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared 
a  chart,  which  I  will  share  with  the 
House  as  a  whole.  H.R.  7.  in  its  present 
form,  would  increase  over  current 
services  the  expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  total  of  $297  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $393  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  $480  million  in  1987.  for 
a  total  of  $1.17  billion. 

So.  if  the  House  favors  reauthoriza- 
tion of  child  nutrition  programs  with- 
out the  addition  of  an  extra  $1  billion 
in  spending  then  the  House  should 
vote  for  this  substitute  amendment, 
which  would  simply  reauthorize  those 
programs, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  point.  That 
is,  this  amendment  is  very  close— in 
fact,  it  may  be  identical  to  the  original 
bill  that  was  offered  in  the  committee 
before  the  committee  began  markup. 

I  think  a  reauthorization  of  child 
nutrition  is  what  is  needed  and  not  the 
addition  of  spending  that  could  well 
result  in  no  legislation  at  all  being 
passed.  The  add-ons  have  already  de- 
railed H.R.  4091  so  that  H.R.  4091  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
will  likely  not  become  law. 

With  this  simple  reauthorization  I 
think  we  would  serve  the  children  who 
are  being  assisted  by  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  quite  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand that  back  in  1981  when  we  had 
the  Gramm-Latta  vote  No.  2,  we  cut 
this  program  $1V2  billion.  We  have 
only  since  that  time  sought  to  restore 
to  the  program  14  percent  of  that  cut. 
We  cut  these  programs  35  percent  in 
1981,  and  this  increase  today  is  only 
restoring  about  14  percent  of  that  cut- 
back. 

And  what  did  we  do  by  reason  of 
that  cutback  in  1981?  Let  me  tell  the 
Members.  The  paying  children  in  the 
school  lunch  program  dropped  from 
14.7  million  down  to  11.2  million  as  a 
result  of  that  big  cut. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  greatest 
feeding  program  in  the  world  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  re- 
duced-price children  here.  At  that 
time  a  meal  was  only  costing  the  re- 
duced-price children  15  cents.  And 
today,  as  a  result  of  that  cut,  it  is  cost- 
ing them  40  cents.  And  we  are  trying 
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today  to  reduce  that  cost  to  the  chil- 
dren to  only  down  to  25  cents. 

So  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
is  extravagant  anyuhere  along  the 
line.  The  amounts  added  back  to  these 
programs  are  minimal,  about  $200  mil- 
lion in  1984  and  about  $400  million  to 
1985.  considering  the  good  that  will  be 
achieved. 

I  think  we  all  want  to  remember 
that  these  programs  were  cut  by  35 
percent  in  1981  and  as  a  result,  3  mil- 
lion children  have  dropped  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  last  3 
years  and  as  many  as  1  million  of 
these  children  are  poor. 

We  ought  to  begin  to  repair  this 
damage  by  restoring  some  of  the  funds 
which  only  amounts  in  this  bill  to 
about  14  percent  of  the  funds  cut  in 
1981.  These  programs  were  cut  in  1981 
more  than  any  other  means-tested 
program. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
want  to  go  farther  today  with  a  substi- 
tute that  will  not  only  cut  back  the 
free  and  reduced-price  programs,  but 
will  again  perhaps  knock  another  3 
million  children  out  of  the  paid  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  a  good  bill.  We  brought 
here  a  good  bill.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  vote  the  substitute 
down  because  none  of  us  wants  to  fur- 
ther destroy  a  great  program  and  what 
we  will  do  is  knock  another  3  million 
children  out  of  this  program. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Jeffords;  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  3is  follows: 

■(e)  A  school  or  school  food  authority  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  this  Act  may 
not  contract  with  a  food  service  company  to 
provide  a  la  carte  food  service  unless  such 
company  agrees  to  offer  free,  reduced-price 
and  full-price  reimbursable  meals  to  all  eli- 
gible children." 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  this  amendment  will  be 
controversial.  The  situation  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  a  new  one  which 
is  coming  into  play. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  JEFTORDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  my  amendment  and 
will  enthusiastically  agree  with  me  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  amend- 
ment we  are  trying  to  deal  with  an 
emerging  problem.  In  the  school  lunch 
program  we  have  found  that  a  profita- 


ble aspect  is  the  a  la  carte  offering  to 
our  young  people.  The  a  la  carte  serv- 
ice in  combination  with  the  type  A 
school  lunch  program  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  children  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  What  we 
are  seeing  now  in  just  a  few  instances 
could  grow  and  pose  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  Specifically,  I  am  referring 
to  the  push  being  made  by  the  fast 
food  industry  to  enter  the  school  feed- 
ing market.  Fast  food  company  repre- 
sentatives are  approaching  local 
school  authorities,  offering  to  lease 
school  buiidii'K  space  and  free  local 
districts  from  operating  at  least  a  part 
of  the  school  lunch  program;  namely, 
the  a  la  carte  meal  service.  When  this 
happens,  the  profit  made  from  the  a  la 
carte  service  which,  when  operated  by 
the  school  food  service,  must  be  rein- 
vested in  the  school's  overall  meal 
service,  disappears.  Stated  somewhat 
differently,  the  profits  recognized  in  a 
la  carte  sales  serve  to  defray  the  costs 
incurred  in  the  national  school  lunch 
program  and  are  especially  important 
in  keeping  the  costs  of  lunches  reason- 
able. When  meal  charges  go  up,  par- 
ticipation drops,  and  many  schools 
could  be  faced  with  a  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  continue  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  federally  assisted  na- 
tional school  lunch  program.  The  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  is  the 
only  national  program  available  to 
insure  that  nutritionally  balanced 
meals  are  available  to  children  from 
low-income  families. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  that  if  a 
food  company  wishes  to  come  in  and 
run  a  local  school  lunch  program,  it 
must  be  willing  to  operate  the  tradi- 
tional, type  A  national  school  lunch 
program  and  offer  free,  reduced-price 
and  paid  category  meals  as  well  as  any 
a  la  carte  meal  service.  It  will  preclude 
food  service  companies  from  skimming 
off  the  profits  associated  with  a  la 
carte  meal  service,  thereby  jeopardiz- 
ing the  fiscal  well-being  of  the  nation- 
al school  lunch  program. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  con- 
troversial aspects. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  he  is 
seeking  to  protect  the  school  lunch 
program  against  fast  food  chains,  and 
so  forth' 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Coming  in  and  rip- 
ping off  the  profitable  aspects  and 
leaving  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  more  expensive 
aspects,  resulting  in  a  decreasing 
number  of  schools  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  program  as  we  know  it 
and  increasing  numbers  ending  up 
with  just  a  fast  food  outlet  for  the 
kids  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  lunch 
at  school. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  all  the  gentle- 
man's  amendment   does   is   to   assure 


that  all  children  who  are  eligible  are 
fed? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, and  we  agree  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  "Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  107] 

Arkerman 

Borski 

Corcoran 

Addabbo 

Bosco 

Coughlin 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Courier 

Albosta 

Boxer 

Coyne 

Alexander 

Breaux 

Craig 

Anderson 

Britt 

Crane.  Daniel 

Andrews  iTX) 

Broomfield 

Crane.  Philip 

Annunzio 

Brown  i  CA ) 

Crockett 

Anthony 

Brown  (CO) 

Daniel 

Applegale 

Broyhill 

Dannemeyer 

Aspin 

Bryant 

Darden 

AuCoin 

Burton  (CA) 

Daschle 

Badham 

Burton  (IN) 

Daub 

Barnard 

Byron 

Davis 

Barnes 

Campbell 

Dellums 

Bartlett 

Carney 

Derrick 

Bateman 

Carper 

DeWine 

Bates 

Carr 

Dickinson 

Bedell 

Chandler 

Dicks 

Beilenson 

Chappell 

Dingell 

Bennett 

Chappie 

Dixon 

Bereuter 

Cheney 

Donnelly 

Berman 

Clarke 

Dorgan 

Bethune 

Clay 

Dowdy 

Bevill 

dinger 

r>owney 

Biaggi 

Coats 

Dreier 

Bilirakls 

Coelho 

Duncan 

Bliley 

Coleman  (MOi 

Durbin 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Collins 

Dymally 

Boland 

Conable 

Dyson 

Boner 

Conte 

Early 

Bonier 

Conyers 

Eckart 

Bonker 

Cooper 

Edgar 

1  AEro.i 
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Edwards  (ALi 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

E%ans  (lA) 

Evans ilL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florjo 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 


Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

L«vlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  HL) 

Martin  (NCi 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroule-s 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandle-ss 

McClo-skey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  lOH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moor? 

Moorhead 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 


Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaeter 

Scheucr 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprall 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strallon 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagi 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MT) 


Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 


Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Young  (AK) 
Young (FLi 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
six  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  Members  that  this  is  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  136,  noes 
270.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  108] 


Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BilirakLs 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  i  AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Green 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 
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Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hansen  lUT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latia 

Leach 

Leath 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowe'-y  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC> 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

NOES-270 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 


Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Ray 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Zschau 


Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 


Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 


Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  i  CT ) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

F^itchard 

Pursell 
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Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Williams  I  MT) 

Williams  iOH> 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTINCBT— 27 


Andrews  ( NC ) 

Berman 

Brooks 

Bryant 

de  la  Garza 

Early 

Fascell 

Frost 

F^lqua 


Gramm 
Hall  (IN) 
Hance 
Hansen  ( ID  i 
Heftel 
Jones  (NO 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Markey 


Malsui 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Swift 

Whitlen 

Wilson 

Wirth 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Paul  for.  with  Mr,  Fascell  against. 

Mr.  FISH  changed  his  vote  from 
■aye"  to  "no." 


»yf„„    /  '  1QSI. 
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So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to  add 
my  voice  of  support  to  H.R.  7.  This 
legislation  is  essential  if  we  are  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  some  of  the  drastic 
cuts  that  were  imposed  upon  our  child 
nutrition  program  in  1981  as  a  result 
of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act— 
which  slashed  these  programs  by  a 
total  of  15  percent.  More  importantly. 
H.R.  7  provides  for  modest  growth  in 
this  program  by  adding  $80  million  for 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
funding  for  H.R.  7  is  consistent  with 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  280)  which  assumes  full 
funding  for  these  programs. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  those  here  who  might  not 
recall  what  the  1981  Gramm-Latta  bill 
has  wrought  on  this  program. 

As  one  who  did  not  support  the  1981 
omnibus  legislation— I  opposed  it  for 
what  it  did  to  programs  such  as  this— 
programs  which  serve  to  give  the 
working  people  of  this  country  some 
financial  relief  if  they  are  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  labor  force.  In  many  cases 
the  children  that  are  served  by  this 
program  are  part  of  families  who 
work- but  cannot  afford  to  provide 
them  with  an  adequate  diet  without 
these  programs.  The  cuts  that  pre- 
vailed in  1981  were  aimed  at  the  work- 
ing poor— and  for  that  we  have  paid 
dearly.  This  bill  attempts  to  reverse 
the  regressive  policy  which  has  result- 
ed in  a  loss  of  nearly  half  of  this  pro- 
gram—$1.5  billion. 

The  1981  bill  resulted  in  3.6  million 
children  being  dropped  from  these 
programs— children  of  the  working 
poor.  The  number  of  schools  have  also 
dropped  off— from  93,770  to  90,500. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  nonpublic 
schools  and  public  schools  that  serve 
large  numbers  of  needy  children. 
These  are  the  very  same  students— 
and  the  very  same  schools— that  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  put  our  money  toward  a 
more  compassionate  and  humane  set 
of  programs.  We  can  demonstrate  that 
we  are  succeeding  in  reversing  the 
damage  of  the  past  and  moving  toward 
growth  in  these  programs  for  the 
future. 

Since  1981  the  loss  in  noncash  bene- 
fits to  poor  households  has  been  dra- 
matic, averaging  $170— with  those 
making  $10,000  or  less  the  hardest  hit 
with  a  loss  of  $250  in  cash  benefits. 
These  same  10,000  households  have 
also  lost  $160  in  noncash  benefits,  and 
have  net  a  mere  $20  from  the  tax  cut. 


Laudably,  H.R.  7  moves  in  the  same 
direction  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  want  to  move. 
For  the  second  time  in  2  weeks— the 
first  being  the  passage  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  last  week— 
we  are  putting  ourselves  on  record  in 
support  of  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
passionate and  humane  approach  to 
government. 

I  also  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  this  legislation  contains  an  impor- 
tant provision  which  I  offered  in  the 
committee,  that  reestablishes  the  food 
equipment  assistance  program,  which 
was  also  lost  in  1981.  This  amendment 
was  based  upon  legislation  authored 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Solarz,  H.R.  4911.  Res- 
toration of  this  program  is  essential 
particularly  to  nonpublic  schools 
which  serve  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  children.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  the  demise  of 
the  equipment  program  has  severely 
hampered  the  growth  of  the  lunch 
program  in  many  poorer  neighbor- 
hoods. These  schools  are  being  forced 
to  choose  between  serving  meals  with 
funds  provided  under  this  act— or  use 
these  same  funds  to  purchase  equip- 
ment. As  a  result,  many  schools  are 
struggling  with  obsolete  equipment  in 
need  of  constant  repair  or  replace- 
ment. 

H.R.  7.  as  amended,  authorizes  $10 
million  a  year  for  4  years  over  the  life 
of  the  bill,  for  the  equipment  program. 
It  targets  funds  to  the  neediest  of  dis- 
tricts by  requiring,  as  a  condition  of 
participation,  that  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  children  in  that  district  be  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  con- 
firmed the  need  for  this  program  and, 
I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  re- 
store this  important  component  to  this 
program  to  assure  that  our  schools 
have  the  appropriate  "irifrastructure" 
to  fully  operate  these  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  pro- 
gram, I  wish  to  make  note  of  the  re- 
maining major  provisions  of  H.R.  7 
which  merit  our  support: 

Under  the  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast program,  the  bill  requires  OMB  to 
seek  congressional  approval  before  at- 
tempting to  change  the  poverty  guide- 
lines of  the  programs  as  they  relate  to 
eligibility.  The  bill  also  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  local  agencies  to 
verify  the  income  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  students  unless  Congress  pro- 
vides full  funding  for  such  activities. 
To  further  assure  that  all  needy  indi- 
viduals receive  benefits  from  this  pro- 
gram. H.R.  7  exempts  food  stamp  and 
AFDC  households  from  additional  ver- 
ification and  makes  recipients  of  food 
stamps,  AFDC  and  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  automatically  eligible 
for  free  school  lunches.  Finally,  the 
bill  requires  USDA  to  conduct  a  feasi- 
bility study  on  self-financing  of  the 
universal  lunch  program,  extends  the 


school  lunch  pilot  project  study  of  al- 
ternative means  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  the  school  lunch  program 
under  the  "cash-in-lieu  of  commmodi- 
ties"  program  and  extends  the  "offer 
versus  serve"  provisions  in  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

Under  the  summer  food  program,  a 
provision  was  added  to  allow  private, 
nonprofit  organizations— including 

summer  camps— to  participate  if  they 
serve  not  more  than  2,500  children 
daily  at  not  more  than  25  sites  and 
prepare  their  meals  onsite. 

Under  the  child  food  program,  we  re- 
store the  "tiering"  system  of  reim- 
bursements for  child  care  centers. 
This  system  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
provide  adequate  assistance  to  centers 
which  serve  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  children  and  reduce  the  paper- 
work burden  to  these  same  centers  so 
they  can  concentrate  on  providing 
services  instead  of  filling  out  forms. 

Under  the  WIC  program,  H.R.  7  pro- 
vides for  the  following: 

Creates  WIC  as  a  capped  entitle- 
ment and  provide  $80  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985  for  program  expansion  and 
improved  program  administration 
through  curtailing  activities  of  OMB, 
requiring  State  agency  outreach  with 
AFDC  and  allowing  States  to  spend 
102.1  percent  of  their  annual  grant  to 
assure  that  all  funds  appropriated  will 
be  used  to  the  benefit  of  clients. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  in- 
corporates the  provisions  of  H.R.  4091 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  306  to  114.  This 
bill  lowered  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  charges,  improved  school  break- 
fast meal  patterns  and  provided  addi- 
tional meals  for  CCFP. 

In  sum,  it  is  important  that  we  act  to 
pass  this  legislation.  These  programs 
cannot  expire  for  the  very  individuals 
they  serve  are  those  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  recent  ravages  in  Federal 
income  maintenance  programs  as  well 
as  unemployment.  The  working  poor 
of  this  country  are  the  very  ones  who 
have  suffered  from  the  cuts  in  these 
programs  and  they  are  the  very  same 
people  we  are  trying  to  assist  with  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  the  topic  of 
nine  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
commend  my  chairman,  Carl  Perkins, 
for  his  dedication  not  only  to  this  leg- 
islation, but  to  the  child  nutritions 
programs  as  a  whole.  His  leadership 
has  been  instrumental  in  assuring  that 
the  neediest  of  our  citizens  in  this 
Nation  are  served  by  this  program. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  that 
schools,  as  focal  points  in  our  commu- 
nities, can  be  used  to  serve  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  seniors.  The  bill  allows 
feeding  sites  to  serve  as  meal  sites  to 
seniors,  as  long  as  no  reductions  in 
meals  to  children  occur.  As  an  original 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 


Aging,  I  have  maintained  a  longstand- 
ing commitment  to  our  nutritional 
programs  for  the  elderly  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  I  believe 
that  this  provision  in  H.R.  7  comple- 
ments those  programs. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

The  devastating  effects  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  faced  daily  by 
many  people  in  this  country.  In  my 
own  State,  the  department  of  public 
health  has  recently  shown,  in  a  report 
entitled  "1983  Massachusetts  Nutri- 
tion Survey,"  that  a  significant 
number  of  low-income,  preschool  chil- 
dren suffer  one  or  more  signs  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  report  found  that 
"there  may  be  between  10,000  and 
17,500  chronically  undernourished, 
low-income,  preschool  children  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 
Pointing  to  probable  consequences, 
the  survey  stated  that  "the  implica- 
tions of  this  level  of  undernutrition  in- 
clude retarded  growth,  impaired  learn- 
ing ability  and  increased  health  prob- 
lems." 

The  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  is  a  proven  defense  against 
chronic  malnutrition.  In  fact,  the  WIC 
program  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  programs  run  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  study  by  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health  docu- 
mented not  only  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  incidence  of  low  birth  weight  by 
those  enrolled  in  the  WIC  program, 
but  also  reported  that  each  dollar 
spent  on  the  kind  of  prenatal  care 
that  WIC  provides  saves  $3  in  future 
hospitalization  costs.  This  cost/benefit 
ratio  is  far  above  most  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  WIC  program  currently  serves 
about  3  million  infants,  children,  and 
pregnant  and  postpartum  mothers. 
The  program  supplies  supplemental 
food,  nutrition  information,  and  pre- 
natal care  to  qualified  low-income  indi- 
viduals who  are  shown  to  suffer  nutri- 
tional risk.  At  present,  over  )0  million 
persons  are  eligible,  yet  the  program 
serves  less  than  a  third.  In  my  district, 
only  27  percent  of  the  need  can  be 
met.  with  only  approximately  19  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  1-  to  5-year-olds 
being  served.  This  modest  increase  in 
WIC  authorizations  is  a  first  step  to 
meet  this  important  need. 

Back  in  January,  in  response  to 
these  rising  problems  of  malnutrition, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4661.  This  bill,  in 
part,  sought  to  extend  and  increase 
the  WIC  authorization.  Today,  there- 
fore, I  wish  to  commend  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  moving  on  my  suggestion  and  that 
of  many  other  members  to  expand  the 
WIC  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
this  move  to  include  increased  WIC 


authorizations  in  this  child  nutrition 
legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  This 
bill  will  restore  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  cut  from  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams since  1981,  and  will  improve  cer- 
tain features  of  these  vital  programs. 
We  must  take  this  step  toward  insur- 
ing that  the  children  of  the  world's 
wealthiest  country  are  adequately 
nourished. 

Every  provision  of  this  complex 
bill— the  child  care  food  program,  the 
summer  food  program,  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  program,  and 
the  others— merits  the  strong  support 
of  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain in  some  detail,  though,  how  the 
enactment  of  two  sections  of  this  bill, 
namely,  the  WIC  amendments  and  the 
school  lunch  program  amendments, 
will  improve  the  lives  of  children  in 
the  Third  District  of  Connecticut. 

In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  WIC  pro- 
grams supplement  the  diets  of  7,350 
high-risk  pregnant  and  nursing 
women,  infants,  and  children  under 
the  age  of  5.  Of  these  3,325  are  served 
through  Yale  New  Haven  Hospital, 
1,925  through  St.  Raphael's  Hospital, 
1.375  through  the  Hill  Health  Center, 
and  725  by  the  Fairhaven  Community 
Health  Center. 

Elizabeth  Gersten  of  the  Fairhaven 
clinic  has  helped  to  make  WIC  the 
success  it  has  been  in  my  district  for 
the  past  10  years.  In  Ms.  Gersten's 
judgment.  "WIC  is  a  phenomenally 
successful  program."  She  explained 
that  WIC  serves  crucial  functions  in 
addition  to  providing  its  participants 
with  individually  tailored  quantities 
and  combinations  of  milk,  fruit  juice, 
eggs,  fortified  cereal,  peanut  butter, 
dried  beans,  and  infant  formula. 

"WIC  brings  people  into  the  health 
center,  it  keeps  them  coming,  and  it 
gets  them  tied  into  health  care," 
states  Ms.  Gersten.  As  we  struggle  to 
contain  the  soaring  costs  of  health 
care,  we  should  be  pleased  to  continue 
a  program  like  WIC  which  gives 
people  at  health  risk  basic,  nourishing 
food;  significantly  reduces  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birth  weight;  teaches 
people  the  broad  principles  of  nutri- 
tion; and  connects  these  people  into 
the  health-preserving  screening  and 
treatment  system. 

Connecticut  has  been  exceptionally 
smart  about  positioning  itself  to  take 
advantage  of  WIC  dollars  as  they 
became  available.  An  official  at  the 
State  department  of  health  empha- 
sized to  me  that  Connecticut  serves 
two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  State 
eligible  for  WIC,  while  the  national 
average  is  only  30  percent.  And  by  law, 
in  every  State,  a  minimum  of  80  per- 


cent of  the  money  Congress  appropri- 
ates to  WIC  must  be  spent  on  food. 

While  spotlighting  the  State's 
achievements,  though,  we  should  look 
to  the  shadows  also.  One-third  of  the 
low-income  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children  in  Connecticut  deter- 
mined by  the  medical  profession  to  be 
at  nutritional  risk  caimot  be  served  by 
the  WIC  program  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

H.R.  7  extends  the  WIC  program  for 
4  years.  It  provides  for  modest  pro- 
gram growth,  and  makes  changes  in 
the  program  to  improve  administra- 
tion. Along  with  its  other  strongly 
warranted  provisions,  these  WIC 
measures  make  H.R.  7  a  priority  bill 
for  adoption  by  the  Congress. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  with  spe- 
cial relevance  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  the  school  lunch  amendments. 
Towns  throughout  south-central  Con- 
necticut are  experiencing  increased  fi- 
nancial strain  on  their  school  lunch 
programs,  and  many  of  these  problems 
date  to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

The  1981  legislation  cut  the  Federal 
reimbursement  for  school  lunches, 
raised  the  price  charged  to  the  child, 
tightened  eligibility  requirements,  and 
excluded  private  schools  whose  annual 
tuition  exceeds  $1,500  from  participa- 
tion in  the  school  lunch  program.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  participation 
dropped  sharply.  In  fiscal  1981.  27  mil- 
lion children  were  fed  by  the  school 
lunch  program.  By  fiscal  1983.  only 
23.4  million  children  took  part.  And 
the  number  of  schools  involved 
dropped  from.  93,770  to  90,500. 

Some  of  the  schools  which  opted  out 
of  the  program  were  in  the  Clinton 
School  District.  Dr.  Joseph  Cirasuolo, 
superintendent  at  Clinton,  explained 
that  their  program  costs  would  actual- 
ly have  been  higher  had  they  stayed 
with  the  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  D.  Edward  Mas,  superintendent 
of  Hamden  public  schools,  told  me  yes- 
terday that  the  Hamden  program  will 
run  at  least  a  $30,000  deficit  next  year 
and  if  the  Federal  subsidy  were  to  be 
reduced  any  further,  their  program 
could  not  be  continued. 

H.R.  7  may  help  school  districts  like 
these  continue  to  offer  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  to  children  with 
low-income  families.  By  increasing  the 
Federal  reimbursement  rate  for  re- 
duced-price meals,  and  making  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  law  designed 
to  increase  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  H.R.  7  will  help  re- 
store this  crucial  Federal  program  to 
its  intended  scope. 

I  urge  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  for  H.R.  l.m 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7,  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1984. 
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Three  years  ago.  President  Reagan 
had  his  way.  This  Congress  acquiesced 
to  his  demands  and  slashed  $1.5  billion 
from  child  nutrition  programs.  Those 
of  us  who  fought  those  cuts  warned 
then  that  the  results  would  be  disas- 
trous. Our  fears  have  been  borne  out. 
In  the  school  lunch  program  alone, 
nearly  4  million  fewer  poor  children 
participate  today  than  in  1981. 

Now  we  are  fighting  back.  This  bill 
will  restore  those  funds  and  help  re- 
store a  sense  of  fairness  to  our  coun- 
try. We  can  bring  the  Federal  subsidy 
for  the  school  lunch  and  school  break- 
fast programs  back  almost  to  the  1981 
levels.  We  can  strengthen  WIC.  the 
program  so  vital  to  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  children  whose  diets  are 
dangerously  inadequate. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  both  a  practi- 
cal necessity  and  a  moral  imperative. 
For  $1.5  billion,  roughly  the  same 
amount  of  money  President  Reagan 
wants  to  spend  on  the  military  budget 
each  day,  we  can  fund  these  programs 
adequately  for  an  entire  year. 

Let  us  show  President  Reagan  what 
fairness  means.  Let  us  tell  him  this  is 
an  investment  we  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  7.» 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  7,  the  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Miller. 
for  their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

H.R.  7  reauthorizes  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  and  restores 
funding  to  the  school  lunch,  breakfast, 
and  child  care  food  programs.  Most 
critically,  this  bill  will  authorize  in- 
creased funds  for  those  individuals  es- 
pecially at  risk— an  additional  150,000 
low-income,  pregnant  and  nursing 
women,  infants,  and  children  will  be 
served  by  these  programs  by  fiscal 
year  1985. 

H.R.  7  will  restore  only  15  percent  of 
the  funds  which  were  cut  from  child 
nutrition  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization  level  is  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  reductions  in  the  number  of 
persons  served  by  the  program  in  1983- 
and  still,  tragically,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  persons  who  are  eligible  and  in 
need  will  be  able  to  obtain  services 
under  WIC. 

H.R.  7  is  supported  by  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association,  the 
National  PTA,  and  the  child  nutrition 
community.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  recommendations  put 
forth  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  H.R.  7.  We  cannot 
afford  to  alter  the  structure  or  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams if  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  this  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
source, its  children.  Thank  you.» 
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D  1520 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  indicate  what  we  have  done 
to  this  point  as  far  as  amendments  are 
concerned. 

We  eliminated  the  entitlement 
status  for  the  WIC  program.  There 
were  perfecting  changes  in  the 
summer  feeding  program.  More  specif- 
ically, we  limited  the  number  of  sites  a 
private  sponsor  may  operate  to  15.  We 
permitted  only  self-prepare  sites  that 
are  operated  by  sponsors  who  provide 
yearlong  activities  for  children  and 
have  demonstrated  management  and 
fiscal  capacity.  We  gave  the  first  right 
of  refusal  to  the  schools  and  units  of 
local  government  to  run  summer  feed- 
ing programs  sites.  We  limited  the 
tiering  change  in  the  child  care  food 
program.  We  also  placed  a  2-year  limi- 
tation on  the  freeze  on  the  current 
means  for  determining  income  eligibil- 
ity for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

Some  of  the  additions  we  may  wish 
to  deal  with  in  conference  committee. 
There  is  $100  million  extra  in  WIC. 
Tiering  will  cost  $9  million  extra, 
equipment  $10  million  extra,  the 
summer  feeding  program  $14  million 
extra,  and  $42  million  for  the  break- 
fast program.  In  short,  some  perfect- 
ing amendments  were  accepted  here; 
there  are  several  remaining  changes 
which  I  trust  we  can  work  out  in  con- 
ference committee  to  make  certain  re- 
ductions in  child  nutrition  program 
costs.  It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  wish  to 
see  the  five  child  nutrition  authorities 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30 
reauthorized— namely,  the  summer 
feeding  program,  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program,  the  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  training  program,  the  State 
administrative  expenses,  and  the  WIC 
programs— if  we  want  to  continue 
those  programs,  then  this  is  the  vehi- 
cle we  need  in  order  to  so  do.  As  I  indi- 
cated, we  will  try  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  few  remaining  troublesome  policy 
issues  we  were  unable  to  clear  up  on 
the  floor  when  we  go  to  conference, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Goodling.  All 
through  the  debate  and  in  committee, 
he  has  offered  constructive  amend- 
ments. Several  of  them  have  been 
adopted.  He  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution, along  with  other  Members  on 
the  minority  side. 

But  I  do  want  to  state— and  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree— that  we 
have  only  restored  14  percent  of  the 
$1.5  billion  that  was  cut  out  of  this 
legislation  in  the  Gramm-Latta  vote  in 
June   1981.  So  this  bill  is  not  bloated 


anywhere  along  the  line.  Every  penny 
in  it  is  necessary.  In  fact,  the  bill  is 
presently  underfunded.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  been  a 
cautious  member  and  has  offered  con- 
structive amendments,  and  I  think  he 
deserves  the  compliments  of  every 
Member  m  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  merely  say  that  the 
change  made  in  the  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  have  represented  savings  of  be- 
tween $1.4  and  $1.5  billion  annually 
since  their  implementation  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

This  legislation  which  is  designed  to 
fine  tune  some  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  changes  will  not  eliminate  the 
bulk  of  these  cost  savings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Goodling)  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Levitas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R,  7)  to  make  per- 
manent certain  of  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1963,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  478,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  343,  nays 
72,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


Ackcrman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BiaRKi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

BO.SCO 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAl 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collin.s 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

E^ans  (lA) 

Evans  ( ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 


IRoll  No.  109] 

YEAS— 343 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejuenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidl 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Morton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Madigan 


Marlenee 

Mirriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McN^  I'.y 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller 'OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoHohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obers:ar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Paikard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Cheney 

Conable 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Erlenborn 

Fiedler 


St rat ton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

NAYS— 72 

Fields 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lealh 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  <IL) 

McCain 

McCandles.s 

McCoilum 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AKi 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Nielson 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING-18 


Andrews  (NO 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heftel 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Markey 

D  1540 


Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 

Wirlh 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Paul  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  ■ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  H.R.  7 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references  and 
to  make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  bill  H.R.  7. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  ON  TOMORROW. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  2,  1984, 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  May  2.  1984,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  5505.  To  amen(i  title  XII  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (war  risk  insurance): 

H.R.  3289.  To  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  defense-related  aspects  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine; 

H.R.  5091.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  maritime  construction  (iiffcrential  subsi- 
dy for  fiscal  year  1985; 

H.R.  5220.  To  protect  the  national  defense 
shipyards  of  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  5364.  To  authorize  the  construction 
of  versatile  molor-vehicle-carrying  vessels 
under  title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  PRITCHARD)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  have  been  apprised  of 
the  markup  time  and  date  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    3457,    SOIL   CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1984 
Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on     Rules,     submitted     a     privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-727),  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  493)  providing  for  the 
consideraiton  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3457)  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  certain  agri- 
culture   incentives    to    persons    who 
produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land;  to  allow 
farmers  who  plant  perennial  grasses 
and  legumes  as  a  means  of  building 
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soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or  protect- 
ing land  from  wind  and  water  erosion 
to  enter  a  certified  voluntary  set-aside 
program;  and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  long-term 
contracts  with  farmers  to  remove  cer- 
tain erosion-prone  lands  from  cultiva- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  417,  nays 
0.  not  voting  16.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  110] 
YEAS-417 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5167,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT,  1985 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-728),  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  494)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5167)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fi.scal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  earlier  today 
and  then  on  each  motion  postponed 
on  Monday,  April  30. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  5041,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 275,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 261.  H.R.  5188.  H.R.  5147,  H.R. 
4585,  House  Joint  Resolution  537,  H.R. 
5050.  H.R.  5076.  H.R.  4263.  H.R.  4596. 
H.R.  3787.  H.R.  5100.  H.R.  3472,  and 
H.R.  4952.  On  each  of  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


n  1530 

JOINT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMEN'l'  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5041.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5041.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alcaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( TX  > 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Harden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edw  ards  ( CA  i 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkir\s 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leaih 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lotl 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 


Htunmerschmidt  McDade 
Hansen  <UT)         McEwen 


Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 


McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Mbakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 


Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FT! 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 
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Studds 

Stump 

SundQUist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

V'olkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING- 16 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heftel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Markey 

Paul 


Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


D  1600 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1610 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  of  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  today  and  on  yes- 
terday. 
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The  Chair  announces  that  there  are 
14  suspensions.  Each  vote  will  be  5 
minutes. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  COLOMBIA  ON 
ITS  EFFORTS  TOWARD  HERBI- 
CIDAL  ERADICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  275.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
275,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416.  nays 
0.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  HI] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Andrew  s  <  TX ) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brill 

Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 


YEAS— 416 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

DowTiey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 


Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartneil 

.iatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEvien 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 


Anderson 
Andrews  (NC) 
Brooks 
Frost 
Gramm 
Hall  (IN) 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rllter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 
Jones  (NC) 
Kazen 
Markey 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisi.sky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Sviifl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmcr 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


17 

Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith,  Robert 
Wilson 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current resolution  commending  the 
Government  of  Colombia  for  its  recent 
seizure  of  record  amounts  of  cocaine, 
congratulating  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia for  its  decision  to  test  herbici- 
dal  eradication,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Government  of  Colombia  will 
carry  out  a  sustained  eradication  pro- 
gram, and  deploring  the  assassination 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  Colom- 
bia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR  INI- 
TIATIVES OF  CONTADORA 
GROUP  AND  RESULTING 

AGREEMENTS       AMONG       CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  261. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
261.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  nays 
0,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  112] 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 


YEAS-416 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAi 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 


Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenlxjm 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 
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Fascell 

Pazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  ( MI ) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Bolt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeiei 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 
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Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Seal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 


Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whilien 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hansen  ( ID ) 

Heftel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Markey 

Paul 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


17 

Savage 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


□   1620 

Mr.  CLARKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  "  to    yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


U  S  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION.  CUSTOMS  SERV- 
ICE. AND  U.S.  TRADE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5188.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5188.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  289.  nays 
127,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  113] 
YEAS-289 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Herman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 


Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Come 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans ( IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

FYank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hopkirus 

Horton 

Howard 
Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 
Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehmar;(CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 


Badham 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murlha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Por'.er 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

NAYS— 127 
Evans (lA) 
Fiedler 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hiler 
HillU 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hyde 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Koller 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 

Lewis  ( CA ) 
Livingston 
Lott 
Lungren 
Mack 


Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FU 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Solara 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholi-n 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

OBrien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Ridge 
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Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spenre 

Stanteland 

Stump 

Sundquisi 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Vander  Jagl 

Volkmer 


Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Worlley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Zschau 


NOTVOTING-17 


Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


Andrews  (NC)  Hansen  (ID) 

Brooks  Heflel 

Frost  Hunter 

Gramm  Jones  (NO 

Hall  (IN)  Kazen 

Hance  Markey 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  and  Mr. 
FRANKLIN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  Chair  wishes  to 
inform  the  Members  that  there  are  11 
more  suspensions  after  this  vote,  so  he 
would  ask  the  Members'  indulgence  to 
make  sure  they  vote  within  the  5- 
minute  period. 


D  1630 


EASTERN  PACIFIC  OCEAN  TUNA 
LICENSING  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5147.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5147.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416,  nays 
0.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  114] 
YEAS-416 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( TX  > 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 


Barnes 

Barllelt 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 


Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Broyhill 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collirus 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

nippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 


Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Harlnell 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lenl 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lip  in.sk  i 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 


McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

OBrien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obev 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panel!  a 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robin.son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Savkyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Si  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 


Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-17 


Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirih 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 
Jones  (NC) 
Kazen 
Markey 


Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


C  1640 

OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  AND  COUNCIL  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL COUNCIL  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. FISCAL  YEARS 
1985.  1986.  AND  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  4585.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux),  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4585,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  412,  nays 
4.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  ll5i 
YEAS— 412 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 


Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bermelt 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 
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Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 
Coleman  <TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dcrgan 
Dowdy 
DonTiey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
DjTnally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Erlenbom 
Evans  'lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Prank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
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Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanmierschmidt 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lowry  (WA> 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 


McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 


Applegate 
Crane.  Daniel 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

ToftTis 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 

NAYS-4 

Crane.  Philip 
Stump 

NOT  VOTING- 17 


Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Andrews  (NO 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 
Jones  (NO 
Kazen 
Long  (MD) 
Markey 


Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  'A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  for  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.'" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DESIGNATION  OF  EDWIN  B. 
FORSYTHE  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REI-TTGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 537. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  537.  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  416.  nays 
0,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  116] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 


YEAS-416 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 


AuColn 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 


Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  'TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 


Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

p\iqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gra<llson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH' 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 


Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrl.son  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkirts 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

<3uillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 


Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 


Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 


Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AKl 

■young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-17 


Andrews  (NO 

Brooks 

FYost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Jones  (NO 

Kazen 

Markey 

n  1650 


Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS  EXTENSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H,R.  5050,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5050,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  309,  nays 
104,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  117] 
YEAS-309 


Ackerman 

Aspin 

Blaggi 

Addabbo 

AuCoin 

Bilirakis 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Boehlert 

Albosta 

Barnes 

Boggs 

Alexander 

Bateman 

Boland 

Anderson 

Bates 

Boner 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bedell 

Bonior 

Annunzio 

Beilenson 

Bonker 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Borskl 

Applegate 

Bevill 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brilt 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edw  ards  ( CA ) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Hightower 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 


Hammerschmidt  Ortiz 


Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 


Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 


Pease 

Peruiy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spratl 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 


NAYS-104 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lewis  ( CA ) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Nielson 

Packard 


Pashayan 

Pursell 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wortley 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-20 


Andrews  (NO 

Berman 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 

Jones  (NO 
Kazen 

Lehman  (FL) 
Markey 
Murtha 


Oberstar 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■A  bill  to  extend  until  October  1.  1986, 
the  authority  and  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  certain  programs 
under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1700 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  5076,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5076,  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  387,  nays 
28,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  118] 
YEAS— 387 

Ackerman  Albosta  Andrews  (TX) 

Addabbo  Alexander  Annunzio 

Akaka  Anderson  Anthony 


/"/^v/"-DP<;<;ir»v'Ai   RFrORn—HOrSE 


May  1,  im 


May  1,  1984 
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10545 


10544 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspm 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barllett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

BroviTi  ( C A ) 

Brown  'CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (INI 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Gar^a 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  ( CA  i 

Edwards  ( OK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erientjom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  <IL) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  1,  1984 


May  1,  im 
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10545 


Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  iMIi 

FordiTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geka.^ 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH  I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  lUT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irelana 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John^rvn 

Jones  I  OK' 

Jon<>  i TN ' 

Kap':ii 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Upinski 


Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  iMD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LowTy  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwcn 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKcrnan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  <CAI 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moaklfv 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  '  CT  > 

Morrison  '  WA  i 

Mr<^ek 

Murphy 

Munha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obersiar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panel  t  a 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheurr 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sonsenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA» 


Bad  ham 

Cheney 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Hartnett 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

NAYS-28 

Holt 

Leath 

Lloyd 

Lungren 

Nielson 

Patman 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Schaefer 


Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  lOH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Shumway 

Smith.  Denny 

Sienholm 

Stump 

V'ucanovich 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 


NOT  VOTING-18 


Andrews  ( NC  i 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (IDi 

Heftel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Madigan 

Markey 


O'Brien 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wil.son 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TENNESSEE  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4263,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4263,  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The   vote   was   taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  404,  nays 
12,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1191 
YEAS— 404 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 


Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 


Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brcomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  «CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  'CAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garaa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lAi 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 


Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  lUTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long  (MD) 
Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 


Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NYi 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri-son  (CT) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parns 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Badham 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swifl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

NAYS- 12 

Dannemeyer 
Leath 
Patman 
Robinson 


Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  I  OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (F1-) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Smith.  Denny 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Vucanovich 


NOTVOTING-17 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heflel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Livingston 

Markey 


Paul 
Shelby 
Simon 

Smith.  Robert 
Wilson 


D  1710 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMITTING       SECRETARY       OF 

THE     INTERIOR     TO     ACQUIRE 

TITLE  TO  McCLINTOCK  HOUSE, 

WATERLOO,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  (H.R.  4596)  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4596)  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  404,  nays 
13,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  120] 


I  iLnjs—'H} 

1 

Ackerman 

Applegate 

Bates 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Bedell 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Beilenson 

Albosta 

AuCoin 

Bennett 

Alexander 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Anderson 

Barnard 

Berman 

Andrews  (TX) 

Barnes 

Bethune 

Annunzio 

Bartlett 

Bevill 

Anthony 

Bateman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bnlt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckan 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (XL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 


Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (FN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

FYanklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

JohrLson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kernp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Russo 

Solomon 

Walgren 

Sabo 

Spence 

Walker 

Savage 

Spratt 

Watkins 

Sawyer 

St  Germain 

Waxman 

Schaefer 

Staggers 

Weaver 

Scheuer 

Stangeland 

Weber 

Schneider 

Stark 

Weiss 

Schroeder 

Stokes 

Wheat 

Schulze 

Stratton 

Whitehurst 

Schumer 

Studds 

Whitley 

Seiberling 

Sundquist 

Whittaker 

Sensenbrenner 

Swift 

Whitten 

Shannon 

Synar 

Williams  (MT) 

Sharp 

Tallon 

Williams  (OH) 

Shaw 

Tauke 

Wum 

Shumway 

Tauzin 

Wtrth 

Shuster 

Taylor 

Wise 

Sikorski 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wolf 

Siljander 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wolpe 

Sisisky 

Torres 

Wortley 

Skeen 

Torricelli 

Wright 

Skelton 

Towns 

Wyden 

Slattery 

Traxler 

Wylie 

Smith  (FL) 

Udall 

Yates 

Smith  (lA) 

Valentine 

Yatron 

Smith  (NE) 

Vander  Jagt 

Young (AK) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vandergriff 

Young (FL) 

Snowe 

Vento 

Young  (MO) 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Zschau 

Solarz 

Vucanovich 
NAYS-13 

Brown  (CO) 

Hartnett 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Hubbard 

Stenholm 

Hall.  Ralph 

Leath 

Stump 

Hall.  Sam 

Nielson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roemer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Andrews  ( NC ) 

Hansen  i  ID ) 

Shelby 

Brooks 

Heftel 

Simon 

Frost 

Jones  (NO 

Smith.  Robert 

Gramm 

Kazen 

Wilson 

Hall  (IN) 

Markey 

Hance 

Paul 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


C  1720 

AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL 
TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT  BY 
ADDING  THE  OREGON-CALI- 
FORNIA TRAIL  TO  THE  STUDY 
LIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  (H.R.  3787)  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3787)  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401,  nays 
14,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1211 
YEAS— 401 


Ackerman 

Aiuiunzio 

Barnard 

Addabbo 

Anthony 

Barnes 

Akaka 

Applegate 

Bartlett 

Albosla 

Archer 

Bateman 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Bates 

Anderson 

AuCoin 

Bedell 

Andrews  (TX) 

Badham 

Beilenson 

IdKAR 
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May  I  1984 
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10547 


10546 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  1,  im 


May  1,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


10547 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brttt 

Broomfield 

Bro»-n  (CA) 

Broft-n  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

ClarKe 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  <TXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Bklwards  (ALi 

Edwards  ( CA ) 

Edwards  <  OK ) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans ( lA ) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

FYenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  I  OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hut  to 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL' 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 


Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 


Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Durbin 
Hall,  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NAYS-14 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Leath 

Montgomery 

Roemer 


Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH I 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Slattery 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Vandergriff 


NOT  VOTING- 18 


Andrews  (NO 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heftel 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Markey 


O'Brien 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the 
California  Trail  to  the  study  list,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1730 


U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL  AUTHORIZATIONS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  (H.R.  5100)  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5100)  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  nays 
5,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  122] 
YEAS— 410 


Ackerman 
AddabtK) 
Akaka 
Albosta 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 


Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 


AuCoin 

Bad ham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brut 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 


Erlenbom 
Evans (lA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Ferraro 
..  Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
FrarJt 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen  (UT) 
Harkin 
Harrison 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyei 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutlo 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  ( TN  1 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kleczka 
Kogovsek 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 


Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  ( C  A ) 

Lewis  (FD 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morri-son  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ol>erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 


Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 


Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  iCA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

NAYS-5 

Patman 
Roemer 


Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AKi 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Shumway 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Andrews  (NO       Hance 


Brooks 
Coelho 
Frost 
Gramm 
Hall  (INI 


Hansen  (ID) 
Heftel 
Jones  (NC) 
Kazen 
Markey 


Martinez 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 


So  (two  thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AND 
TO 
OP 

THE 


AMENDING   THE   WILD 
SCENIC    RIVERS    ACT 
PERMIT   THE   CONTROL 
THE  LAMPREY  EEL  IN 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RIVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  3472,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3472,  as  amend- 
ed, on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  410,  nays 
5,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  123] 

YEAS-410 

Ackerman 

Anderson 

Archer 

Addabbo 

Andrews  (TX) 

Aspin 

Akaka 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Albosta 

Anthony 

Badham 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dovidy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edward.5(OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 


Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

'^?dler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 


Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 


Hall,  Ralph 
Jacobs 


Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

NAYS— 5 
Roemer 
Stump 


Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

W^eaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Winiams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Vandergriff 


NOT  VOTlNG-18 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Markey 


Mitchell 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


n  1740 

AUTHORIZING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  TRIBES  FOR 
COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AC- 
TIVITIES RELATING  TO  MX 
MISSILE  DEPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4952. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4952,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  402,  nays 
11,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No,  124] 
YEAS-402 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 


Andrews  ( TX ) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 


AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 
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Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bro»Ti  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX> 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <ALi 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  ( lA  i 

Evans  (ID 

Pasceil 


Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN> 

Powler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guanni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  ( UT ) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OKi 

Jones  (TN> 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 


Lotl 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT> 

Morrison  ( WA ) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ottmger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumcr 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (N;:) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Crane.  Daniel 
Gibbons 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 


Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorHcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

NAYS-11 

Hubbard 
Olin 
Patman 
Pickle 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AKi 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Shumway 

Stenholm 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Andrews  (NC) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Oilman 

Gramm 

Hall  (IN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Jones  (NC) 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Markcy 


Mitchell 

Paul 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Wilson 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S      . 
DISEASE  MONTH 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  451) 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1984  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply 
to  say  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  reaffirm 
my  support   for  House  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 451,  which  declares  the  month  of 
November  1984  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month.  "  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  thank  Mr.  Leland  for 
arranging  his  schedule  so  as  to  bring 
this  important  legislation  to  the  floor 
today. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  senile  dementia,  affects 
over  2  million  Americans,  most  of 
whom  are  over  65.  The  course  of  this 
disease  is  progressive  and  irreversible, 
beginning  with  simple  forgetfulness 
followed  by  severe  changes  in  person- 
ality and  memory.  This  debilitating 
disease  accounts  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  nursing  home  admissions 
which,  when  translated  into  dollars, 
costs  an  estimated  $30  billion  annual- 
ly--a  cost  virtually  uncovered  by  pri- 
vate health  insurance  or  medicare. 

Consider  too,  the  ever-increasing 
"golden-age"  population  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  imagine  the  enormous 
impact  of  this  disease  on  our  society.  I 
agree  with  Jerome  Stone,  president  of 
the  Alzheimer's  Disease  <t  Related 
Disorders  Association,  who  recently 
stated  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  disease,  it 
will  be  the  most  serious  health  prob- 
lem of  the  next  century. 

It  was  with  great  hope  that  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  451,  as 
well  as  similar  legislation  which,  for 
the  past  2  years  has  brought  recogni- 
tion upon  those  sometimes  forgotten 
silent  majority  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Passage  of  comparable  legislation  has 
proven  to  be  tremendously  helpful  in 
focusing  national  attention  on  the 
unique  problems  of  Alzheimer  victims 
and  their  families. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  San 
Diego  board  of  directors  and  the  na- 
tional advisory  committee  of  the  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  &  Related  Disorders 
Association,  it  is  with  much  pride  that 
I  mention  that  local  chapters  of  this 
organization  have  increased  by  40  per- 
cent—an impressive  statistic  for  a  dis- 
ease which  appeared  unknown  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  services  provided 
by  this  group  are  vital,  for  they  help 
defer,  by  offering  professional  care  in 
a  homelike  atmosphere,  the  trauma 
and  expenses  of  institutionalization,  as 
well  as  alleviate  the  emotional  stress 
on  the  victim's  family. 

The  cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease  is, 
as  of  yet,  unknowTi  although  there  are 
many  committed  individuals  through- 
out this  country  who  are  diligently 
working  toward  a  cure.  In  my  district 
alone,  much  has  been  done  to  promote 
research.  For  example.  Dr.  George 
Glenner.  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego 
School  of  Medicine,  established  the 
Nation's  first  brain  bank,  to  exclusive- 
ly study  Alzheimer's  disease.  This 
brain  enhanced  bank  with  the  recent 
addition  of  two  internationally  ac- 
claimed professors,  has  the  dedication 


necessary  to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  this 
dreadful,  mind-ravaging  disease.  Here 
in  Washington,  Congress  stepped-up 
medical  research  funoing  and  last 
year.  Secretary  of  HHS  Margaret 
Heckler  created  an  interagency  task 
force  to  specifically  examine  Alzhei- 
mer's disease. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years 
that  this  disease  has  received  national 
attention,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  it  deserves 
no  less  than  a  national  effort.  A  virtu- 
ally unheard-of  disease,  AIDS,  was  tar- 
geted by  HHS.  as  the  No.  1  health 
problem  and  ju.st  examine  the  monu- 
mental breakthrough.  In  as  little  as  3 
years,  we  may  have  a  vaccine  for  this 
frightening,  newly  observed  medical 
syndrome,  a  disease  which  baffled  doc- 
tors, scientists,  and  medical  research- 
ers only  a  couple  years  ago.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  by  streamlining  research 
funds,  increased  congressional  sup- 
port, and  alerting  our  society  to  the 
tragedy  of  this  ailment,  the  same  suc- 
cess story  can  happen  to  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  by 
declaring  November  1984  as  'National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month,"  this  will 
significantly  further  enhance  public 
awareness  of  the  fourth  most  common 
cause  of  death  and  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  identifying  the  cause  of  this 
horrible  illness. 

D  1750 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Gonzalez).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  rise  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor,  and  to  all  of  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  making  it  a  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objection,  and  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  would  just  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislation.  It  serves  to  focus 
further  attention  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  ailments  that  confronts  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  and  absent  this 
focus,  who  is  to  say  when  resolution 
would  be  obtained  and  sufficient  reme- 
dies will  be  produced. 

Like  many  other  diseases  that 
plague  our  Nation,  hopefully  this,  one 
day,  will  be  just  a  sad  place  in  Ameri- 
ca's history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  451 

Whereas  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  Alzheimer's  disease, 
which  is  a  surprisingl.v  common  disorder 
that  destroys  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  Alzheiner's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,000; 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  disease; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead,  in  turn,  to  increased  research  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1984  is  designated  as  National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  ".  The  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  198)  designating  April  27,  1984,  as 
"National  Nursing  Home  Residents 
Day,  "  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  the  point  that  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection.  We  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  198 

Whereas  over  one  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  at  some  time; 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 


Whereas  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presenatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  27.  1984, 
is  designated  as  National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ".  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
tJnited  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LELAND 

Mr,  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leland:  In  the 
resolve  on  page  2,  line  3.  strike  April  27. 
1984"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "April  26. 
1985  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LELAND 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leland: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion designating  April  26.  1985,  as  National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day.  " 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  MONTH 

Mr,  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  232)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1984  as  "National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month. "  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
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object,  I  just  point  out  the  fact  that 
some  time  early  today  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  high  school  friend  of 
mine  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
sometime  in  the  fall  it  will  be  25  years 
since  I  graduated  from  high  school.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  that  much  time 
has  gone  by. 

Reflecting  over  those  25  years,  I 
think  there  are  two  things  that  the 
American  society  as  a  group  has  grown 
more  conscious  of,  and  I  think  both 
are  very  definitely  pluses. 

First  of  all,  we  are  much  more  envi- 
ronmentally concerned  about  our  envi- 
ronment, clean  air,  clean  water,  and 
clean  land;  and  second,  I  think  this 
country  is  much  more  concerned  about 
physical  fitness.  I  think  both  of  those 
concerns  are  my  concerns.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mickey 
Leland,  has  those  concerns  as  well, 
and  I  think  we  have  progressed  well  in 
those  25  years  by  bringing  up  to  more 
public  consciousness  those  two  areas. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  mention  the  fact  that  I  am  very 
much  a  proponent,  a  cosponsor  ol  this 
legislation.  It  is  important,  indeed,  for 
all  Americans  to  revere  their  own 
health,  the  function  of  their  ovm 
bodies,  and  any  time  we  pass  a  resolu- 
tion that  sets  aside  a  month  so  that 
America  can  be  concerned  about  phys- 
ical fitness,  it  is  something  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  this  Congress 
and  certainly  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  232 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  re^lar  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports; 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction: 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits:  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they  offer: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
1984  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 


the  month  with  appropriate  programs,  cere- 
monies, and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  451,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  198,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  232.  the  resolutions  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1800 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  may  be  called  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANSEL  ADAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  proceed  for  approximately  5 
minutes  under  a  prior  agreement.  I 
will  recognize  those  who  want  to  intro- 
duce their  comments  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  invited  my  col- 
leagues here  tonight  to  give  some 
sense  of  the  profound  impact  which 
Ansel  Adams  had  upon  our  lives  and 
our  country  and— perhaps— upon  the 
way  we  look  at  both.  I  welcome  you  all 
here  tonight:  your  presence  alone 
speaks  well  of  the  strength  and  depth 
of  the  impression  Ansel  left  with  us. 

In  remembering,  one  is  tempted  to 
note  the  best-known  accomplishments 
of  a  man  like  Ansel  Adams.  It  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  do  so;  his  professional  ac- 
complishments were  many  and  well 
known.  Ansel  Adams  was  a  giant  in 
photography.  His  rise  to  prominence 
in  the  field  of  photography  coincided 
with  a  metaphorphosis  in  photogra- 
phy in  this  Nation,  and  contributed  to 
it.  Within  the  lifetimes  of  other  well- 
known  photographers  such  as  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  Imogen  Cunningham, 
Edward  Weston,  and  Paul  Strand, 
Ansel  Adams  sought  successfully  to  es- 
tablish photographv  as  a  distinct  art 
form  in  which  the  photographer  inter- 
preted rather  than  recorded  a  scene. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  of  these  tal- 
ented photographers,  Ansel  Adams  as- 
sisted the  transformation  of  photogra- 


phy from  a  hobby  (as  it  was  for  him  in 
his  youth)  to  an  expressive  and  fine 
art.  To  accomplish  this  transforma- 
tion, he  published  books  on  fundamen- 
tal principals  of  photography,  he 
helped  found  the  department  of  pho- 
tography at  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  he  published  books  of  his  own 
work,  he  directed  exhibitions,  lectures 
and  seminars  regarding  photography. 
And  he  photographed. 

His  photographic  survey  of  a  Japa- 
nese-American internment  camp  di- 
rected national  attention  to  the  plight 
of  internees.  Prints  of  his  photograph 
of  a  moonrise  over  Hernandez,  N.  Mex. 
and  of  the  moon  and  Half  Dome  in 
Yosemite  National  Park  hang  now  in 
the  world's  premiere  museums.  He 
photographed  Presidents.  He  present- 
ed and  directed  numerous  shows  and 
exhibitions.  Collections  of  his  work 
are  the  mainstay  of  horne  collections 
and  photographic  libraries  across  the 
country. 

Yet,  despite  the  deserved  fame  his 
photographs  brought  him,  it  was  not 
notoriety  that  attracted  him  most 
strongly  to  photography.  Rather,  he 
wanted  most  to  portray  his  subjects  in 
their  finest  moments,  and  thereby  to 
capture  and  express  his  deep  admira- 
tion for  them.  The  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  resolution  which  character- 
ized his  finest  work  reflects  well  the 
painstaking  care  with  which  he  pre- 
pared for  a  shot,  and  illustrates  his 
nearly-unyielding  commitment  to  pre- 
cise, realistic  interpretation  of  the 
wonders  which  he  saw.  With  charac- 
teristic ability,  Ansel  articulated  this 
commitment  well  when  he  said:  "a 
great  photograph  is  a  full  expression 
of  what  one  feels  about  what  is  being 
photographed  in  the  deepest  sense, 
and  is,  thereby,  a  true  expression  of 
what  one  feels  about  life  in  its  entire- 
ty." 

One  look  at  "Monolith— Moonlight 
over  Half  Dome,  Yosemite"  gives  a 
clear  impression  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing Ansel  held  for  the  natural  gran- 
deur which  he  photographed.  This 
photograph,  taken  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  where  Ansel  passed  60  sum- 
mers, was  clearly— as  he  termed  it— an 
"assignment  from  within." 

Ansel  used  terms  like  "magical"  to 
describe  that  quality  in  nature  which 
he  sought  to  capture  in  his  photo- 
graphs. He  wrote  once  of  New  Mexico 
to  Alfred  Steiglitz  saying,  'The  skies 
and  land  are  so  enormous  and  the 
detail  so  precise  and  exquisite  that 
wherever  you  are,  you  are  isolated  in  a 
glowing  world  .  .  .  where  everything  is 
sidewise  under  you  and  over  you,  and 
the  clocks  stopped  long  ago.  "  These 
expressive  words  close  to  identifying 
the  wonderment,  affection,  and  joy  he 
derived  from  the  natural  world  he 
photographed.  But  his  work— in  pho- 
tography as  well  as  other  pursuits— 
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help  express  more  completely  this 
love. 

In  an  interview  earlier  this  spring, 
Ansel  referred  to  his  life's  work  (his 
photography,  his  work  with  conserva- 
tion, and  his  work  as  a  part-time  lob- 
byist and  gadfly  to  Washington)  by 
saying:  "I  like  what  I'm  doing,  and  this 
is  my  vacation."  As  the  recipient— or 
target— of  some  of  Ansel's  many  mis- 
sives, I  can  attest  to  the  persuasive 
manner  in  which  he  employed  all  of 
his  talents  and  resolve  to  preservation 
of  our  Nation's  natural  wonders. 

As  official  photographer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Sierra  Club,  Ansel  came  to 
Washington  in  1935— his  photographs 
in  hand— to  lobby  for  a  bill  which 
would  preserve  the  Kings  Canyon  area 
as  a  national  park.  Ansel's  photo- 
graphs came  to  the  attention  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  and 
ultimately  to  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, who  were  persuaded  to  request 
Congress  for  the  areas  protection.  In 
1940,  Congress  responding  by  estab- 
lishing the  Kings  Canyon  Park.  Later, 
Ansel  lent  his  support  to  passage  of 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  which  protected 
100  million  acres  of  wilderness  land  in 
Alaska. 

This  talented  photographer  and  one- 
time musician  once  said  that  the 
greatest  gift  God  had  granted  him  was 
the  Earth  itself.  His  appreciation  of 
this  gift  was  evident  as  he  worked  to 
preserve  the  natural  areas  he  loved  so 
well.  Areas  near  his  home  like  Yosemi- 
te, and  the  Big  Sur  coast— which  he 
once  described  as  "the  grandest  meet- 
ing of  earth  and  ocean  in  the  world"— 
were  as  dear  to  him  and  deserving  of 
preservation  as  any.  Through  his  work 
with  the  Big  Sur  Foundation,  an  orga- 
nization committed  to  preservation  of 
the  Big  Sur  coast,  he  played  a  central 
role  supporting  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  1980  to  establish  a  Federal- 
local  partnership  for  land  planning  on 
the  Big  Sur  coast.  During  this  success- 
ful period  of  public  involvement,  Ansel 
continued  to  lobby,  to  direct,  and  to 
inspire  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
and  scenic  areas  with  his  characteris- 
tic wit,  good  nature,  and  exceptional 
talent. 

I  will  miss  the  wit  and  good  nature 
he  displayed  with  such  zest  through 
his  life.  While  we  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship and  vitality,  we  are  left  with  the 
comforting  knowledge  that  his  work 
will  continue  to  inspire  future  genera- 
tions—as it  did  him— as  an  expression 
of  his  love  of  nature  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  its  preservation. 

Again,  let  me  welcome  you  all  here 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Burton). 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
imagine  this  world  without  Ansel 
Adams,    but   it   is   equally    impossible 


now  to  see  the  Sierras  and  other  west- 
ern landscapes  without  remembering 
how  he  has  captured  their  beauty. 
These  images  of  nature  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  memory  of  the  artist 
who  added  such  a  panoramic  dimen- 
sion too  our  visions  of  the  American 
West.  In  fact,  I  like  to  think  of  Ansel 
as  a  landscape  choreographer  who 
combined  shadow,  light,  and  the  natu- 
ral elements  of  our  environment  into  a 
perfect  drama  for  the  eye. 

His  creative  achievements  and  con- 
servation activities  are  too  lengthy  to 
adequately  enumerate  here,  but  from 
his  early  days  of  using  a  Kodak 
Brownie  to  the  time  he  took  on  James 
Watt,  Ansel's  life  was  a  unique  exam- 
ple of  creative  force  combined  with  a 
powerful  passion  for  our  environment. 
This  vitality,  vigilance  and  dedication 
to  highlighting  beauty  and  fending  off 
threats  to  its  preservation  were  evi- 
dent in  every  task  he  approached. 

The  contributions  Ansel  made  to  his 
hometown  of  San  Francisco,  alone,  are 
monumental.  In  1932,  we  San  Francis- 
cans were  honored  by  his  first  one- 
man  show  at  the  M.  H.  De  Young  Me- 
morial Museum.  He  later  organized  a 
photography  department  at  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  Arts  (San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Institute).  We  also  benefited 
from  his  expertise  and  ideas  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Sierra  Club  for  37 
years.  In  1972,  when  the  Army  relin- 
quished control  of  open  lands  in  San 
Francisco,  Ansel  worked  with  my  late 
husband,  Phillip  Burton,  to  see  that 
overzealous  developers  were  not  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  urbanize  this 
natural  open  space.  It  was  later  to 
become  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area. 

His  letter-writing  campaigns  in  sup- 
port of  our  Environment  were  well 
known  and  apparently  he  wrote 
almost  daily  about  threats  to  our 
public  lands  and  resources.  From 
water  shortages  in  the  southwest  to 
the  dangers  of  acid  rain  in  the  North- 
east, Ansel  was  an  ever  watchful  and 
able  steward  of  our  environment.  In 
California,  he  protested  offshore  drill- 
ing, worked  to  preserve  Mineral  King 
as  a  national  park  and  championed 
wilderness  preservation  as  a  top  priori- 
ty for  our  State.  The  list  goes  on. 

There  was  Ansel  Adams,  the  genius, 
philosopher,  activist,  and  complete 
artist,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
there  was  yet  another  Ansel  Adams. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  my  husband 
and  I  had  the  very  special  experience 
of  sharing  an  Easter  holiday  with 
Ansel  and  his  lovely  wife,  Virginia. 
Ansel  made  certain  that  nature-loving 
Phillip  Burton  had  a  real  opportunity 
to  experience  the  outdoors.  We  walked 
in  the  woods,  had  long  talks  about  the 
future  of  our  planet  and  it  was  one  of 
the  rare  times  I  recall  that  Phillip  ac- 
tually put  his  Chesterfields  aside  and 
relaxed  in  the  very  woods  he  struggled 
so  in  Congress  to  preserve  for  future 


generations.  This  encounter,  and  the 
many  others  we  shared  over  the  years, 
had  a  profound  effect  on  my  personal 
philosophy  and  appreciation  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

It  was  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to 
accept  the  "Ansel  Adams  Wilderness 
Society  Award"  on  behalf  of  my  hus- 
band last  May.  Ansel  once  said  of  Phil- 
lip: "When  history  looks  back  over  our 
decades,  Phil  Burton  will  stand  out  as 
a  colossus  of  achievement  in  preserv- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  world  and  its 
benedictions  on  future  generations." 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Ansel  Adams. 

The  citation  from  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  awarded  Ansel 
Adams  in  1980  aptly  concludes  with: 
"It  is  through  his  foresight  and  forti- 
tude that  so  much  of  America  has 
been  saved  for  future  Americans." 

As  long  as  this  rare  and  wild  beauty 
of  nature  is  protected,  we  will  remem- 
ber Ansel's  work  and  thank  him  for 
his  signature  across  our  landscape. 

It  must  be  reassuring  to  Virginia, 
and  all  of  Ansel's  family,  to  know  that 
such  an  extraordinary  legacy  is  be- 
queathed to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  most  especially  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order  today  to 
honor  Ansel  Adams. 

Ansel  was  a  dear  and  beloved  friend 
of  all  who  care  for  the  integrity  of  the 
American  landscape.  He  was  a  tireless 
champion  of  environmental  causes,  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  protecting  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  coastline,  our 
mountains  and  our  deserts. 

It  was  Ansel  Adams  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  who  deserves 
credit  for  the  establishment  of  King's 
Canyon  National  Park  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent. 

It  was  his  magnificent  photographs 
that  finally  convinced  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  the  need  to 
protect  this  precious  segment  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  Fresno  County.  Calif. 

His  artistry  was  as  diverse  as  our  na- 
tional parks;  but  Adams  always  re- 
turned to  the  Sierra  Nevadas  for  inspi- 
ration. Yosemite  Valley,  the  John 
Muir  Trail,  and  Mono  Lake  have  no 
better  friend  than  this  photo  laureate 
of  the  American  West. 

Adams  vision,  his  humor,  and  his 
fresh  approach  to  the  world  around  us 
are  the  human  legacy  he  has  left 
alongside  his  art. 

Ansel  Adams  illuminated  the  gran- 
deur of  California's  remarkable  land- 
scape for  millions  who  had  never  expe- 
rienced it. 

For  those  of  us  who  have,  he  both 
deepened  and  sharpened  our  aware- 
ness that  great  miracles  are  still  hap- 
pening all  around  us.  His  impact  as  a 
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Sierra  naturalist  can  only  be  compared 
with  John  Muir.  His  work  will  survive 
for  all  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

We  will  miss  Ansel  Adams,  his  vitali- 
ty, his  artistry,  his  dedication,  but  I 
think  his  photographs  and  his 
memory  will  forever  inspire  others  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ansel  Adams  is  dead  at  the 
age  of  82.  California  has  lost  a  favorite 
son.  and  the  world  has  lost  an  artist 
whose  famous  photographs  ha\e  made 
his  nsime  a  household  word.  Adams  is 
the  man  who  has  been  given  credit  for 
turning  photography  into  an  art  form, 
and  he  left  13.000  prints  as  his  legacy 
of  lifetime  achievement. 

Born  in  San  Francisco  in  1902. 
Adams  was  originally  trained  as  a  con- 
cert pianist.  But  by  the  age  of  28.  he 
decided  that  photography  was  his  true 
calling,  and  within  2  years  he  opened 
his  first  one-man  show.  Adams  broad- 
ened his  talents  over  the  years  to 
become  author,  teacher,  and  critic. 

Ansel  Adams  is  probably  best  known 
for  two  black  and  white  photographs 
from  the  1940's  that  captured  split- 
second  scenes  of  nature  in  all  its  splen- 
dor. 'Moonrise.  Hernandez.  New- 
Mexico"  1941  was  made  even  more 
dramatic  after  years  of  experimenting 
with  developing  techniques  in  the 
darkroom.  Adams  captured  his  beloved 
Yosemite  National  Park  in  1944  with 
•Clearing  Winter  Storm." 

His  respect  for  the  outdoors  earned 
him  a  position  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Sierra  Club,  where  he 
worked  for  37  years  as  a  dedicated  pro- 
tector of  the  environment.  In  that 
role,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
testify  on  Capitol  Hill  where  he 
sought  to  influence  legislators  and 
Presidents  alike. 

In  a  fitting  tribute  to  Adams  in  his 
dual  roles  as  artist  and  environmental- 
ist, his  ashes  will  be  scattered  from  the 
Yosemite  mountain  peak  whose  majes- 
ty he  captured  on  film,  and  whose 
timeless  beauty  he  fought  to  protect. 

All  of  what  I  have  said  is  a  part  of 
the  public  record  of  this  great  man's 
life.  As  a  personal  note  I  should  add 
that  while  I  had  met  him  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  I  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  concerned  enough  about 
envirorunental  politics  to  support  my 
campaigns  over  the  years.  He  was 
knowledgeable,  concerned,  and  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  issues,  ana 
he  put  his  money  where  his  concerns 
were.  There  should  be  more  men  like 
Ansel  Adams. • 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Life  gives  you  pretty  much  what  you  give 
it.  She  gives  beauty  to  those  who  try  to  add 
to  her  beauty.  She  gives  happiness  to  those 
who  share  her  happiness  with  her.  She 
gives,  even,  love  to  those  who  love  her. 

This  quote  aptly  describes  Ansel 
Adams  and  his  zeal  for  life.  Arisel  was 


a  very  special  and  selfless  man  who 
generously  shared  his  talents  and  en- 
ergies with  ethers.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
man  who  constantly  gave  to  others. 
Much  more  than  an  outstanding  pho- 
tographer who  filled  our  lives  with 
beauty,  he  made  us  respect  photogra- 
phy as  an  art  form  and  taught  us  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  or  our  natural 
landscape,  which  can  so  easily  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Ansel  Adams  did  not  limit  himself  to 
photographing  beauty— he  sought  to 
preserve  it  in  other  ways.  He  was 
active  in  environmental  causes  and 
frequently  spoke  out  on  various  envi- 
ronmental issues.  In  the  thirties  he 
worked  hard  to  convince  Congress  of 
the  need  to  establish  Kings  Canyon 
National  Park  and  was  successful  in 
his  efforts.  He  became  very  active  in 
the  Sierra  Club,  contributing  fre- 
quently to  its  bulletin  and  serving  as 
its  director  for  37  years.  His  love  for 
life  and  the  opportunities  it  presented 
was  unlimited. 

Aside  from  perfecting  his  own  craft, 
he  shared  with  others  his  techniques 
through  various  books  which  he  pub- 
lished and  the  seminars  and  lectures 
that  he  conducted  at  various  colleges 
and  universities, 

Ansel  Adams  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  man  who  gave  his  all 
throughout  his  life— and  in  return,  life 
gave  him  beauty  and  happiness  in  his 
work.» 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ansel 
Adams  is  no  longer  with  us  and  we 
mourn  his  death,  but  what  a  life  he 
lived  and  what  a  legacy  he  left.  From 
my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Interi- 
or Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
know  how  his  years  of  work  with  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  conservation 
movement  have  enriched  this  country. 
Ansel  Adams  made  photography  an 
art  form  and  he  used  that  art  and  his 
passion  and  intellect  to  enrich  our 
lives  and  to  protect  the  beauty  of  this 
world.  His  life  was  a  magnificent  blend 
of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  with 
the  technical  and  very  practical  as- 
pects of  the  20th  century.  We  and  our 
children  are  in  his  debt,  and  I  offer  my 
most  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Adams  and  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  acknowledge 
the  passing  of  a  man  so  great  as  Ansel 
Adanas,  truly  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

The  talents  of  Ansel  Adams  helped 
to  instill  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  who  live  in  the  Great 
Western  United  States.  His  ability  to 
capture  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
such  western  treasures  as  the  Yosem- 
ite Valley  made  him  a  hero  to  lovers  of 
the  outdoors.  In  addition,  his  photo- 
graphic techniques  revolutionized  the 
field  and  left  an  important  legacy  for 
generations  to  come. 

Yet,  for  all  his  artistic  talent.  Ansel 
Adams  was  also  a  humanitarian.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  teaching,  es- 


tablishing facilities  for  education,  and 
sharing  his  artistic  appreciation  with  a 
variety  of  Americans.  Ansel  Adams'  ar- 
tistic vision  showed  us  a  gliinpse  of  our 
world  that  we  had  never  seen  before, 
and  his  humanitarian  vision  taught  us 
how  to  appreciate  it.» 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  memory  of  Ansel  Adams.  This 
man  was  a  brilliant  artist  who.  for 
over  half  a  century,  showed  us  the 
splendor  of  America  in  a  unique,  clear, 
and  sensitive  way.  He  brought  new- 
meaning  to  the  art  of  photography  for 
he  pioneered  the  concept  that  photog- 
raphy could  be  more  than  mere  docu- 
mentation: indeed,  it  could  express  a 
world  vision. 

Since  childhood.  I  have  been  an  avid 
amateur  photographer.  The  work  of 
Ansel  Adams  influenced  me  from  the 
start.  I  have  experimented  with  differ- 
ent films,  light  sources,  and  processing 
techniques,  shooting  a  variety  of  sub- 
.tects  and  thoroughly  enjoying  this  fas- 
cinating hobby. 

Most  of  us  remember  Ansel  Adams 
for  his  photos  of  the  exceptional 
places  of  natural  beauty  in  our  coun- 
try. He  was  a  passionate  speaker  for 
protecting  the  environment  and  trav- 
eled extensively.  Some  of  his  best 
known  and  beloved  works  are  dramatic 
scenes  taken  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Range  and  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Adams'  desire  to  depict  America 
extended  to  his  interest  in  people,  as 
well.  In  1944.  he  published  a  photo- 
graphic survey  of  the  Manzanar  relo- 
cation camp  in  California  where  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  were  in- 
terned during  World  War  II.  The  title 
of  this  book.  'Born  Free  and  Equal." 
plainly  stated  Ansel  Adams'  concern 
for  minority  groups  and  the  injustice 
to  which  one  particular  group  was  ex- 
posed. He  used  his  superior  skills  as  a 
photographer  to  insure  that  a  tragic 
part  of  our  Nation's  history  would  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  powerful  photographs  in  this 
book,  along  with  his  legacy  of  exquis- 
ite pictures  of  our  natural  world,  re- 
flect a  man  of  courage,  ingenuity,  and 
dedication  to  his  art.  It  is  with  sadness 
that  I  note  the  death  of  Ansel  Adams, 
yet  there  is  strength  in  knowing  that 
his  noble  contributions  to  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  will  live  on. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  LE'VINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  California.  Leon  Panetta,  for  his 
leadership  in  arranging  this  special 
order  on  behalf  of  Ansel  Adams.  He  is 
a  man  the  world  will  truly  miss,  and  I 
am  honored  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute 
to  him. 

Ansel  Adams  died  a  week  ago  last 
Sunday  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  best  known  photographer  in 
the  United  States.  He  devoted  more 
than  50  years  to  his  career  and  he 
became  the  most  widely  exhibited  and 
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recognized  photographer  of  his  life- 
time. World  renowned  for  his  dramatic 
landscapes  of  the  American  West, 
Adams  was  also  acclaimed  for  his  con- 
tributions to  photographic  technology 
and  photography  as  an  art  form. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  photog- 
rapher. Adams  was  a  prolific  teacher 
and  writer,  an  environmental  activist 
and  a  part-time  lobbyist.  He  often  tes- 
tified here  in  Washington  on  behalf  of 
protecting  and  preserving  the  environ- 
ment he  so  passionately  treasured. 

His  photographs  have  been  pub- 
lished in  more  than  35  books  and  port- 
folios, and  his  own  books  have  sold 
more  than  a  million  copies.  A  frequent 
lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
and  at  colleges  all  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  Adams  also  conducted  work- 
shops and  seminars  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  It  was  Yosemite  where  Adams 
shot  his  first  photographs  with  a  box 
Brownie  camera. 

Ansel  Adams  has  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  our  lives.  And  although 
his  physical  life  has  ended,  his  won- 
derful spirit  and  his  treasured  art 
form  will  be  with  us  always. 

Last  Sunday,  the  attached  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  opin- 
ion section,  which  beautifully  illus- 
trates Ansel  Adams'  contribution  to 
photographic  art.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  reprint  this  article  so  that  I 
may  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

A  Historic  Act  of  Faith  in  the  Land- 
Ansel  Adams'  Romantic  Roots 
(By  William  Wilson) 

When  Ansel  Adams  died  last  Sunday  at 
age  82.  we  lost  a  pioneer  camera  artist  of 
grandiose  vision.  In  his  vintage  years  he  had 
himself  become  something  of  a  national 
monumi'ht.  like  the  magnificent  mountains, 
valleys  and  rivers  he  photographed.  He  was 
very  nearly  more  of  a  folk  hero  of  media 
mythology  than  an  artist.  His  pictures  were 
widely  appreciated,  but  that  had  .something 
to  do  with  his  looking  like  a  salty,  white- 
bearded  backwoodsman  w-ho  fought  for  eco- 
logical causes  and  made  pictures  that  broke 
records  at  auction  during  a  now-defunct 
boom  in  art  photography.  It  is  well  for  the 
citizens  who  thought  of  him  as  Paul 
Bunyan  to  remember  he  had  wanted  to  be  a 
concert  pianist.  It  is  well  for  aesthetic  per- 
fectionists who  felt  him  tainted  by  populari- 
ty to  contemplate  his  real  contribution. 

Because  he  worked  with  lens  and  film,  de- 
veloping methods  of  expression  unique  to 
his  medium,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
Ansel  Adams  as  a  child  of  that  150-odd 
years  the  photographic  art  has  been  with 
us.  a  "modem"  artist.  His  was.  however,  a 
19th-cenlury  sensibility  at  its  core. 

Adams'  imagery  belongs  to  an  archetypal 
American  preoccupation  with  the  Land.  It  is 
a  vision  cradled  in  the  European  Renais- 
sance, when  bit  by  bit  it  dawned  on  brave 
explorers  of  the  sea  that  there  literally  was 
a  New  World  out  there.  It's  hard  for  us  to 
recreate  the  immense  upsurge  of  adrenaline 
that  discovery  must  have  caused  in  every 
soul  from  the  soldier  of  fortune  to  the  ideal- 
ist and  debtor  longing  for  one  more  chance. 
Imagine  a  modem  space  flight  returning 
with  the  information  that,  just  out  there 
beyond  the  moon,  lies  a  perfectly  habitable 
planet  just  waiting  to  be  colonized.  Every 


jaded  earthling  with  an  ounce  of  imagina- 
tion would  be  rejuvenated. 

America  did  that  to  the  Old  Worlds  worn 
soul.  The  continent  was  settled  because  that 
bracing  vision  of  the  Land  hovered  ever 
before  Its  enthralled  votaries.  The  Land  of 
Promise.  The  Promised  Land.  It  has  all  the 
resonance  of  religious  revelation.  No  matter 
how  venal,  stupid,  violent  and  exploitative 
humankind  became,  the  Land  remained  for- 
ever both  virginal  and  fecund.  FYederick 
Edwin  Church  painted  its  awesome  Andes 
peaks  like  atavistic  gods  cloaked  in  gorgeous 
sunsets.  Martin  Johnson  Heade  saw  the 
Land  benign  and  nurturing,  covered  with 
mammalian  haystacks. 

There  we  have  it.  The  essential  American 
artistic  vision  had  to  be  based  on  the  fixated 
American  beatific  conception:  the  Land.  To 
this  day  Europeans  confronted  with  vintage 
American  art  see  landscape  as  our  most  in- 
spired accomplishment.  We  have  used  land- 
scape for  eveything.  Thomas  Cole  spoke 
moral  allegory  through  it.  Castles  hovered 
in  the  sky.  The  Hudson  River  School's  me- 
andering river  enjoyed  sluggish  transcen- 
dental contemplation.  The  Luminisls 
brought  hallowed  stillness.  Alfred  Pinkham. 
Ryder  disgorged  a  nightmare  of  tiny  boats 
about  to  capsize  in  tumultuous  seas  lit  by  a 
seductive,  indifferent  moon.  By  the  time 
Jackson  Pollock  gets  hold  of  it.  most  folks 
can  no  longer  see  it's  landscape  and  we  have 
outrun  our  story. 

Ansel  Adams  was  not  the  last  to  inherit 
the  recognizable  version  of  the  American 
Sublime,  but  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  make 
it  move  us.  He  did  so  here  in  the  West,  in 
California  and  Yosemite  where  Albert  Bier 
stadt  had  once  made  Manifest  Destiny  sing 
in  orotund  operatic  choruses  of  paint.  My 
country  tisofthee  on  the  big  rock  candy 
mountain  and  dow-n  in  the  valley  solo. 

Something  was  eroding  paradise.  History 
rained  it  with  countless  droplets  of  war. 
doubt  and  empty  pop-top  beer  cans.  Ansel 
Adams  came  to  grips  with  that.  If  Mt.  Rush- 
more  is  really  only  an  ashtray,  you  have  to 
admit  that  Death  -Valley.  Mt.  Williamson 
and  the  towering  peaks  of  Yosemite  are 
only  shades  of  black  and  white  made  to 
appear  on  a  peice  of  paper  by  chemicals  in 
solution. 

The  place  of  glorious  fulfillment  changed 
its  location.  It  was  still  out  there  at  certain 
specific  sites  in  the  world.  It  was.  however, 
no  longer  universally  lodged  in  the  human 
psyche  as  the  symbol  of  fulfilled  aspiration. 
We  would  henceforth  settle  for  a  landscape 
viewed  between  the  French  windows  and 
the  back  feiice  or  spewed  upon  subway  cars 
with  a  spray-can.  Those  with  a  more  exalted 
conception  might  make  desert  landscape 
with  earth-moving  machines  or  try  to  direct 
light  through  a  volcano  crater,  but  people 
would  not  connect  it  to  the  old  Sublime. 

Ansel  Adams  kept  the  link.  He  retained 
the  shadow  of  breathtaking  nature  as  an  act 
of  individual  faith  and  an  invitation  to  any 
romantic  who  willfully  assests  grand  belief 
in  spite  of  the  evidence.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  this  week  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  America's  best  loved 
and  best  known  photographer.  Ansel 
Adams  of  California.  A  warm  and  good 
humored  friend,  Ansel  Adams  was  a 
man  who  made  it  his  passion  to  ob- 
serve and  capture  the  powerful  majes- 
ty of  nature  on  film,  yet  stand  in  awe 
of  the  raw  beauty  of  the  outdoors. 

Ansel  never  claimed  to  be  called  to 
the  art  of  photography.  Instead,  his 


first  love  was  the  inspiring  beauty  of 
his  native  California.  As  a  young  man, 
a  trip  to  Yosemite  National  Park  con- 
vinced him  of  the  need  for  a  "visual 
diary"  which  would  allow-  him  to  share 
the  awesome  spectacle  of  the  park's 
features  through  pictures.  A  commit- 
ment to  detail,  honed  through  years  of 
training  as  a  musician,  drove  Ansel  to 
perfect  his  pictures  and  master  the 
photographic  arts.  His  favorite  subject 
in  those  early  years.  Yosemite.  would 
be  an  intimate  part  of  his  work  for 
more  than  50  years. 

A  deep  motivation  to  capture  the 
truest  image  possible  led  Ansel  to  ex- 
plore the  intricacies  of  photography  in 
pursuit  of  clarity,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
sharpness  of  detail.  His  brief  work 
with  'he  talented  young  photogra- 
phers in  Group  f/64  in  the  early  thir- 
ties produced  a  school  of  thought  that 
strongly  influenced  the  direction  of 
American  photography.  To  students  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  photogra- 
phy, Ansel  Adams  will  be  remembered 
for  his  development  of  the  "zone 
system"  to  control  tone  and  specific 
textures  and  contrasts  in  each  part  of 
his  panoramic  views  of  nature. 

The  technical  contributions  of  the 
man  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  made 
Adams  the  revered  figure  he  is  in 
American  photographic  circles  and 
among  the  people.  Adams  was  simply 
in  love  with  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
country.  In  its  varied  settings  he  ob- 
served the  wonder  of  natural  design 
and  texture.  By  capturing  that  beauty 
for  millions  of  people  who  would  get 
no  closer  to  the  wilderness  than  a 
book  of  pictures.  Adams  instilled  in 
generations  of  Americans  an  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  the  natural  diversity 
of  their  homeland. 

He  was  quietly  religious.  But  for 
those  of  us  who  knew-  Ansel  and 
viewed  the  reverence  with  which  he 
approached  his  subjects  in  nature, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  deep 
love  of  the  forces  that  had  created  the 
world  he  sought  to  photograph.  The 
greatest  works  of  art  are  created  by 
God.  but  thankfully  a  few-  mortals  are 
capable  of  preserving  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  such  works  with  a  depth  of 
sensation  that  touches  all  mankind. 
Ansel  Adams  was  such  a  man. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  Ansel's  deep  commitment  to 
insuring  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  country  would  be  preserved  for 
our  future  generations.  The  sight  of 
this  large,  broad-shouldered.  Stetson- 
wearing  man  with  the  perpetual  smile 
was  well-known  in  our  Nations  Cap- 
itol. He  was  a  hard-nosed  and  empas- 
sioned  advocate  of  wilderness  conser- 
vation and  strengthening  of  our  na- 
tional park  system.  He  would  remind 
us  that  we  held  the  beauty  of  our 
Nation  in  our  hands,  and  failure  to 
protect  those  natural  wonders  would 
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irreparably  damage  the  character 
America. 

Ansel  was  honored  many  times  for 
his  commitment  to  conserving  Ameri- 
cas  natural  beauty.  The  Sierra  Club, 
an  organization  which  he  served  as  a 
director  for  more  than  35  years,  hon- 
ored him  with  their  Muir  Conserva- 
tion Award  in  1963.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  presented  him 
with  the  Conservation  Service  Award 
in  1968.  President  Carter  paid  tribute 
to  a  distinguished  career  by  presenting 
Ansel  with  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  1980.  And  five  prestigious 
American  universities  added  to  his  lau- 
rels by  conferring  honorary  doctorate 
degrees  on  the  basis  of  his  lasting  con- 
tribution to  photography  and  conser- 
vation. 

The  publication  of  7  original  portfo- 
lios and  30  books  kept  Ansel  constant- 
ly on  the  move  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  was  far  more  than  a  "west- 
em  photographer,"  though  his  works 
in  that  area  alone  would  have  insured 
his  fame.  Instead,  he  traveled  widely 
to  experience  the  diversity  of  his  coun- 
try. From  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  New 
England.  Ansel  pursued  the  grandeur 
of  the  American  outdoors.  He  largely 
sought  to  capture  landscapes  free  of 
mans  influence,  dramatically  breaking 
with  that  tradition  in  1944  when  he 
published  the  moving  'Born  Free  and 
Equal"  which  depicted  the  lives  of 
Japanese-Americans  interred  at  the 
Manzanar  Relocation  Center  in  Cali- 
fornia during  World  War  II. 

Always,  though,  he  would  return  to 
his  lifelong  home  of  northern  Califor- 
nia. While  he  made  his  final  home  in 
Carmel,  he  would  often  walk  the 
coastline  and  photograph  the  foothills 
of  my  district  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  Knowing  the  beauty  of  the 
area  so  well.  I  have  always  been 
amazed  at  Ansel's  ability  to  find  one 
more  new  vista  to  photograph  that 
seemed  to  be  created  just  for  him. 

The  passing  of  Ansel  Adams  at  the 
age  of  82  has  saddened  his  friends  and 
appreciators.  But  the  vision  of  this 
man  will  not  pass  as  long  as  his  photo- 
graphs capture  the  brooding  strength 
of  the  outdoors.  America  will  remem- 
ber Adams  as  a  man  who  walked  softly 
through  the  forests,  and  viewed  the 
richness  of  this  land  as  a  blessing  for 
all  generations  to  behold.  Ansel  Adams 
will  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  illu- 
minated the  land  he  loved  with  an  elo- 
quent light.* 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  22,  Ansel  Adams,  one  of 
the  great  creative  artists  of  our  time, 
perhaps  the  greatest  photographer,  a 
leading  conservationist  and  a  magnifi- 
cent human  being,  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  82. 

Ansel  Adams,  one  of  the  warmest 
and  most  unpretentious  of  human 
beings,  suddenly  looms  bigger  than 
life.  It  is  difficult,  in  retrospect,  to  rec- 
oncile his  legendary  achievements,  as 


an  artist  and  as  a  human  being,  with 
the  compass  of  a  human  life,  even  one 
that  filled  82  years  of  living  to  the 
full. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  many 
who  had  the  real  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  getting  to  know  Ansel  Adams 
personally,  to  experience  his  humor 
and  generosity,  his  dedication  to  pre- 
serving the  American  earth,  and  to 
hear  some  of  his  insights  as  a  creative 
artist.  Being  an  amateur  photographer 
myself  and  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
shared  his  love  of  our  land  and  its  nat- 
ural beauty,  I  felt  like  a  disciple  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  master. 

Only  last  month,  I  received  a  note 
from  Ansel,  written  on  one  of  his 
beautiful  photographic  notecaids, 
urging  timely  action  to  protect  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Merced  River  in 
California.  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  to  him  that  Congressman  Tony 
CoELHO  had  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  and  that  a 
hearing  on  it  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee.  Ansel 
concluded  his  note  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  dedicating  the  last  of  his 
diminishing  energies  to  the  struggle  to 
bring  a  more  sensitive  national  leader- 
ship, believing  that  "the  world  as  we 
know  it"  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Our  finest  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
genius  of  Ansel  Adams  will  be  to  carry 
on  his  work  of  protecting  our  great 
natural  heritage,  revealed  in  all  its 
mystical  beauty  by  his  superb  photo- 
graphic works  or  art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  printing  in 
the  Record,  following  these  remarks, 
two  articles  about  Ansel  Adams  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  24.  One, 
by    Paul    Richard,    is   entitled    "1902- 
1984:  Master  of  the  Camera,  Poet  of 
the  Landscape,  Protector  of  the  Wild." 
The  other  article,  by  Dale  Russakoff. 
is   a   brief   but  sensitive   biographical 
sketch  summarizing  Ansel  Adam's  life 
of  twin  commitment  to  art  and  activ- 
ism. 
1902-1984:  Master  of  the  Camera.  Poet  of 
THE  Landscape,  Protector  of  the  Wild 
(By  Paul  Richard) 

At  photography— and  politics— Ansel 
Adams  was  a  master. 

When  he  came  to  Washington,  as  he  often 
did.  Adams  would  dress  up  like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains.  He'd  were  a  string  tie  and 
a  Stetson.  He'd  scratch  his  grizzled  beard, 
grin  his  impish  grin,  snap  his  red  suspend- 
ers—and go  about  his  business  with  implaca- 
ble intensity.  Adams  had  two  missions  here. 
One  was  selling  photographs.  The  other  was 
pressuring  politicians  into  helping  him  pre- 
serve the  wild  landscapes  that  he  loved. 

At  both  of  his  two  missions.  Adams.  82— 
whose  heart  gave  out  on  Sunday  night— was 
enormously  successful.  He  was  the  grand 
old  man  of  the  environmental  movement. 
His  photographs  appear  in  nearly  a  million 
books.  He  had  countless  exhibitions  and 
honors.  He  was  best  loved  and  best  known 
of  American  photographers. 

Adams  was  in  some  ways  a  19th-century 
artist  who  flourished  in  the  20th.  The  tech- 
nically impeccable,  usually  unpeopled,  pho- 


tographs that  brought  him  fame  blend  two 
differing  traditions  of  American  landscape 
art.  one  factual,  one  fanciful. 

Adams  was  not  the  first  good  artist  to  go 
into  the  mountains.  The  western  landscapes 
he  portrayed  had  been  portrayed  in  the  pre- 
vious century  by  photographers  and  paint- 
ers. The  painters  leaned  toward  poetry,  the 
photographers  toward  prose.  Tliey  taught 
him  different  things. 

•Not  everybody  trusts  painting."  said 
Adams,  "but  people  believe  photographs." 

His  photographs  are  believable  in  part  be- 
cause their  details  seem  absolutely  right. 
When  he  shows  a  still-young  aspen  tree 
growing  in  New  Mexico,  one  can  take  a  mag- 
nifying glass  and  study  every  leaf.  When  he 
shows  a  field  of  stones,  one  can  see  the  tex- 
ture of  every  rounded  rock. 

Adams  as  a  lobbyist  was  comparably  effec- 
tive. His  pictures  of  California's  Kings 
Canyon,  hand-carried  to  Washington  in  the 
1930s,  helped  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
455.000-acre  Kings  Canyon  National  Park. 
Adams,  a  Sierra  Club  director  from  1936  to 
1970.  worked  over  every  President  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
made  phone  calls,  he  wrote  letters.  When 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  was  in  office. 
Adams  would  dash  off  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint—to newspapers  and  congressmen— 
almost  every  day. 

"You  should  see  him  lobby."  said  his 
friend  Bill  Turnage  in  1979.  After  seven 
years  as  Adams'  business  manager,  Turnage 
had  become  the  head  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety. When  Adams  came  to  Washington, 
they  would  work  the  Hill  together. 

•We  run  this  Abbott  and  Castello  act." 
said  Turnage.  "I  let  Ansel  start,  he  speaks 
about  the  spirit,  then  I  hit  them  with  the 
details." 

Adams  the  photographer  took  a  similar 
approach.  The  majesty  of  landscape,  and  its 
minutiae,  too— the  spirit  and  the  details- 
dance  together  beautifully  in  his  finest 
works  of  art. 

He  was  a  masterful  technician.  He  invent- 
ed the  'zone  system"  of  exposure,  he  taught 
5.000  students,  and  his  printing  sets  a  stand- 
ard that  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  When, 
in  1932.  Adams.  Edward  Weston.  Imogen 
Cunningham  and  Willard  Van  Dyke  began 
to  work  together,  they  called  themselves 
■Group  f64. "  in  honor  of  the  smallest  lens 
opening  then  available.  They  like  f64  be- 
cause it  offered  the  greatest  depth  of  field 
and  the  sharpest  possible  focus.  'A  lot  of 
younger  American  photographers."  observes 
John  Szarkowski  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  'have  no  clue  about  how  much  they've 
been  influenced  by  Ansel's  rigorous  sense  of 
obligation  to  using  the  machine  well." 

The  scientist  in  Adams  insisted  on  the  pre- 
cise replication  of  the  smallest  detail.  But 
he  was  a  poet.  too. 

"Ansel  Adams  was  complaining  about  the 
clouds  when  I  first  met  him."  wrote  David 
Brower.  then  director  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
■They  weren't  yet  what  they  ought  to  be, 
but  he  thought  they  would  get  better." 

The  early  western  photographers  took 
nature  as  they  found  it.  C.  L.  Weed,  C.  E. 
Watkins.  E.  J.  Muybridge  and  their  col- 
leagues were  rock-hard  men  who  left  us 
rock-hard  pictures.  They  cared  little  for  the 
arty.  They  were  scientists,  explorers.  They 
rode  mules  to  Yosemite.  Their  cameras  were 
cumbersome,  their  lenses  were  handground. 
They  hauled  carboys  of  acid  and  fragile 
glass  plates  up  the  rocky  slopes.  They  did 
not  sleep  in  lodges,  but  outside,  on  the 
ground.  Their  pictures  call  to  mind  the  pic- 
tures the  first  astronauts  took  from  outer 


space.  They  brought  back  to  the  cities  accu- 
rate, convincing  images  of  marvels  rarely 
glimpsed  before. 

Bierstadt  and  Moran  and  other  19th-cen- 
tury painters  of  the  moimtains  cared  less 
for  reportage  than  they  did  for  drama. 
Their  pictures  feel  like  operas.  In  the  wilds 
they  made  sketches  that  were  relatively 
straightforward.  But  when  they  returned  to 
New  York,  to  their  studios,  they  pulled  out 
all  the  stops.  Their  lakes  are  just  a  bit  too 
clear,  their  peaks  a  bit  too  high.  They  liked 
to  dress  their  mountains  with  waterfalls  and 
rainbows,  sunsets,  stormy  clouds,  little  bears 
and  deer.  Their  pictures  aren't  believable. 
They  are  too  gaudy,  too  romantic. 

Like  Bierstadt,  like  Moran,  Adams  often 
stretched  the  truth  a  bit.  He  wasn't  always  a 
•straight  "  photographer.  He  once  admitted 
that  he  dodged  the  crosses  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  "Moonrise.  Hernandez.  New- 
Mexico,"  his  most  famous  image,  to  make 
them  just  a  bit  lighter  and  more  ghostly. 

As  a  young  man  in  California,  Adams 
studied  to  be  a  pianist.  The  day  he  died,  his 
family  and  friends  gathered  in  his  Carmel, 
Calif.,  home  to  hear  a  recital  by  his  favorite 
pianist.  Vladimir  Ashkenazy.  When  he 
talked  about  the  aims  that  guided  him  in 
art.  Adams  often  spoke  of  seeking  "spiritual 
resonance,  as  moving  and  profound  as  great 
music."  When  one  looks  at  Adams'  photo- 
graphs, one  can  almost  feel  him  there 
behind  the  camera,  a  maestro  in  control, 
conducting  all  those  boiling  clouds  and 
those  shafts  of  sunlight  that  seem  to  shoot, 
on  cue,  through  the  stormy  clouds. 

■Purism,  in  the  sense  of  rigid  abstention 
from  any  control,  is  ridiculous,"  he  wrote. 
"A  great  photograph  is  a  full  expression  of 
what  one  feels  about  what  is  being  photo- 
graphed in  the  deepest  sense,  and  is.  there- 
by, a  true  expression  of  what  one  feels 
about  life  in  its  entirety." 

Washington's  Harry  Lunn,  the  dealer  who 
helped  make  Adams  rich,  used  to  say. 
•there  are  two  markets  for  photography- 
there  is  one  for  Ansel  Adams,  and  one  for 
everybody  else." 

A  single  print  of  'Moonrise  "  sold  recently 
for  $71,500.  It  wasn't  a  unique  object;  its 
edition  had  been  •limited"  to  942.  Suppose 
each  ••Moonrise"  print  is  worth  that  much. 
That  means  that  the  artist,  with  one  click  of 
his  shutter  in  1941,  had  made  a  golden 
goose  whose  golden  eggs  today  have  a  com- 
bined market  value  of  more  than  $67  mil- 
lion. 

The  most  popular  American  artists- 
Norman  Rockwell,  Andrew  Wyeth,  and 
Adams,  too— tend  to  lend  their  art  a  quality 
of  almost  shameless  emotional  exaggera- 
tion. Most  of  Wyeth's  pictures  are  a  bit  too 
morbid,  most  of  Rockwell's  too  goody-goody. 
Szarkowski  writes  that  "the  natural  world." 
as  seen  by  Adams,  •'is  infinitely  varied  in 
aspect  .  .  .:  its  grand  vistas  and  its  micro- 
cosms are  never  twice  the  same  .  .  .:  the 
landscape  is  not  only  a  place,  but  an  event." 

Still,  something  in  his  pictures  suggests  a 
benign  propaganda.  No  tin  cans  mar  his 
landscapes.  His  elegant,  authoritative,  per- 
fectly made  prints  show  us  what  we  wish 
the  world  outside  to  be.  He  was  a  true  be- 
liever. His  mission  was  to  awe. 

One  great  photographer,  Paul  Strand. 
helped  show  Ansel  Adams  the  path  that  led 
to  art.  Another,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  gave 
Adams  his  first  one-man  show  46  years  ago. 

■'It  is  all  very  beautiful  and  magical  here. " 
Adams  WTOte  Stieglitz  from  New  Mexico 
many  years  ago.  What  he  said  of  that  land- 
scape could  describe  the  viewers  experience 
of  Ansel  Adam's  art: 


"The  skies  and  land  are  so  enormous  and 
the  detail  so  precise  and  exquisite  that 
wherever  you  are  you  are  isolated  in  a  glow- 
ing world  between  the  macro  and  the 
micro— where  everything  is  sidewise  under 
you  and  over  you,  and  the  clocks  stopped 
long  ago." 

Ansel  Adams.  Photographer  and 

Environmentalist,  Dies  at  82 

(By  Dale  Russakoff) 

Ansel  Adams,  the  photographer  who  cele- 
brated the  majesty  of  nature  through  pano- 
ramic pictures  of  the  virgin  American  West 
and  a  lifetime  of  environmental  activism, 
died  of  a  heart  ailment  Sunday  at  a  hospital 
near  his  home  in  Carmel,  Calif.  He  was  82. 

Renowned  for  his  twin  commitment  to  art 
and  activism,  Mr.  Adams  worked  at  both 
causes  until  the  end.  He  had  recently  fin- 
ished his  autobiography  and  was  at  work  on 
a  series  of  technical  books  on  photography. 
On  the  day  he  died,  aides  said  he  dictated 
notes  on  his  concern  over  threats  to  the  nat- 
ural environment. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
20th-century  photographers  credited  with 
elevating  his  field  from  a  hobby  to  an  art 
form.  He  took  his  first  snapshot  at  age  14  in 
Yosemite  National  Park  with  a  Kodak 
Brownie  box  camera  and  spent  much  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  capturing  on  film  the  con- 
trasting light,  beauty,  and  power  of  the 
American  wilderness. 

•We  will  remember  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  for  his  vision  of  the  western  land- 
scape." said  John  Szarkowski.  director  of 
the  department  of  photography  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  City. 
•He  understood  that  the  earth  was  not  just 
a  sculpture,  it  w-as  an  event,  constantly 
changing.  That's  what  he  explained  in  his 
pictures,  which  is  why  they  were  so  moving 
and  why  they  gave  us  another  sense  of  what 
the  world  was  about." 

Szarkowski  and  others  said  it  was  Mr. 
Adams'  creative  energy  and  intensity,  as 
much  as  his  artistic  achievement,  that  dis- 
tinguished him.  Even  in  his  later  years. 
frien(is  said,  it  took  two.  full-time  darkroom 
assistants  working  in  shifts  to  keep  up  with 
him. 

Mr.  Adams'  heralded  photographs  of 
Kings  Canyon  and  his  personal  lobbying  ef- 
forts as  a  director  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  the 
1930s  helped  persuade  Congress  to  preserve 
the  455.000-acre  wilderness  area  as  a  nation- 
al park. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  wrote  a  letter 
a  day  to  congressmen  and  newspapers  decry- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  environ- 
mental policies,  which  he  once  branded  'the 
Pearl  Harbor  of  our  American  earth."  He 
often  said  that  only  his  Pacemaker  and  his 
fight  against  Reagan  and  former  Interior 
Secretary  James  G.  Watt  kept  him  alive. 

Last  sununer,  after  Mr.  Adams  told  Play- 
boy in  an  interview,  "I  hate  Reagan. "  the 
president  invited  the  photographer-conser- 
vationist to  meet  with  him.  After  a  50- 
minute  session  at  a  Los  Angeles  hotel,  Mr. 
Adams  emerged  to  call  the  president  'sin- 
cerely cordial"  but  unconvincing.  Borrowing 
a  phrase  from  Oscar  Wilde,  he  said  Reagan 

knows  the  cost  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing." 

'Ansel  believed  everyone  had  a  responsi- 
bility in  the  larger  world,  that  an  artist 
couldn't  just  withdraw,"  said  William  A. 
Turnage.  executive  director  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  a  close  friend  and  former 
business  manager  of  Mr.  Adams.  "He 
became  one  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mentalists of  the  century.  His  work  had  a 


tremendous  impact  on  the  way  Americans 
understand  nature." 

Bom  in  San  Francisco  Feb.  20.  1902.  Mr. 
Adams  had  his  first  encounter  with  the  raw- 
power  of  nature  at  age  4.  when  the  great 
earthquake  of  1906  hurled  him  into  a  brick 
wall,  leaving  him  with  a  broken  nose  that 
later  became  one  of  his  best-known  trade- 
marks, along  with  his  brushy  white  beard. 
tall  presence  and  Stetson  hat. 

He  embarked  first  on  a  career  as  a  concert 
pianist,  with  photography  as  a  hobby,  but 
committed  himself  full  time  to  the  camera 
and  the  serious  study  of  light,  form  and 
nature  in  1930.  He  dated  this  interest  to 
1915,  when  at  age  13.  he  went  daily  to  see 
the  Armory  Show,  the  revolutionary 
modern  art  exhibit  of  impressionists  and 
surrealists,  at  the  San  Francisco  World's 
Fair. 

Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Yosemite  each 
summer  after  snapping  his  first  picture 
there.  In  1919.  he  joined  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  later  became  caretaker  of  its  Yosemite 
Valley  headquarters.  He  became  an  expert 
mountaineer  in  pursuit  of  pictures  of  the 
vast,  rocky  expanse. 

"The  excitement  of  Yosemite  became 
strong  and  filtered  through  me  into  some 
esthetic  experiences,  which  probably  were 
supported  by  similar  experience  I  was 
having  in  music  study.  "  Mr.  Adams  recalled 
in  a  1975  interview. 

Mr.  Adams'  early  works  were  impressionis- 
tic and  soft-focus,  but  under  the  influence 
of  photographer  Paul  Strand,  whom  he  met 
in  1930  in  Taos.  N.M..  he  moved  toward  con- 
veying sharp,  stark  details.  In  1932,  he 
joined  Edward  Weston.  Imogen  Cun- 
ningham and  others  to  form  Group  f/64. 
whose  name  refers  to  the  small  lens  op>ening 
of  a  camera,  symbolizing  the  depth  of  field 
and  sharpness  of  image  that  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  compatriots  sought. 

In  1935.  Mr.  Adams  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  renowned  photographer.  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  with  his  first  technical  manual, 
•Making  a  Photograph."  The  next  year, 
Stieglitz  sponsored  a  one-man  show  of  Mr. 
Adams"  work  titled  "An  American  Place."  at 
his  New  York  City  gallery. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Adams  helped  develop 
the  concept  of  "equivalents,""  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  link  between  the  spiritual  ex- 
citement that  a  photographer  feels  about 
his  subject  and  the  image  he  creates  of  it. 
He  said  this  allows  the  spectator  to  create 
his  own  •equivalent.'" 

Mr.  Adams  also  was  a  proponent  of  the 
concept  of  "visualization."'  which  frowns  on 
retouching,  requiring  an  artist  to  see  and 
feel  the  final  print  of  a  picture  before  re- 
leasing the  camera  shutter.  He  developed 
the  breakthrough  "zone  system"  of  film  ex- 
posure to  control  specific  textures  and  con- 
trasts in  each  part  of  a  panoramic  vista. 

A  prolific  writer.  Mr.  Adams  published  a 
series  of  technical  works.  knowTi  as  the 
Basic  Photo  Books,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions of  his  photographs,  of  which  the  most 
famous  include  the  luminous  and  haunting 
•Moonrise.  Hernandez.  New  Mexico."  and 
the  mystical  "Monolith,  the  Face  of  Half 
Dome." 

More  than  1  million  copies  of  his  books 
have  been  sold,  and  more  than  5.000  stu- 
dents have  attended  his  workshops.  He  is 
also  well  known  for  •Bom  Free  and  Equal, " 
a  photographic  record  of  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  Americans  interned  at 
the  Manzanar  Relocation  Center  in  Califor- 
nia during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Adams  helped  launch  the  first  depart- 
ment of  photography  as  a  fine  art  at  the 
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Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1940,  and  in  1946 
he  founded  the  first  academic  department 
of  photography  at  vhst  "M  then  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  Arts. 

On  Sunday.  Swiss  pianist  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy  performed  at  Mr.  Adams'  home  over- 
looking the  spectacular  Big  Sur  coastline  in 
a  private  concert  scheduled  months  earlier. 
He  then  visited  Mr.  Adams  at  Monterey's 
Community  Hospital  where  the  photogra- 
pher had  been  confined  since  Friday,  and 
gave  his  friend  a  tape  of  his  latest  recording 
of  Brahms. 

Mr.  Adams  spent  the  day  reading  newspa- 
pers and  a  mystery  book,  dictating  his 
thoughts  on  photography  and  conservation 
into  his  tape  recorder  and  listening  to  Ash- 
kenazy's  tape  on  his  Walk-Man.  said  Mary 
Alinder.  Mr.  Adams'  chief  assistant  and 
editor  of  his  autobiography. 

He  was  Ansel  right  to  the  end. "  Alinder 
said. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  56  years,  the 
former  Virginia  Best,  of  Carmel:  a  daughter. 
Anne  Helms,  and  a  son.  Dr.  Michael 
Adams.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  on  Ansel 
Adams. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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UNDERMINING  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY  BY  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  Mr.  Gingrich,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  this  afternoon  about  the 
recent  letter  to  Commandante  Daniel 
Ortega  signed  by  10  Members  of  this 
House  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Logan  Act.  and  act  which  was  passed 
in  1799  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  going  to  use  as  a  source 
for  that  both  the  original  letter  signed 
by  Congressman  Wright  of  Texas  and 
nine  other  Members  of  the  House;  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal; an  analysis  of  the  Logan  Act  by 
Michael  Seitzinger.  legislative  attor- 
ney. American  Law  Division;  and  the 
actual  debates  and  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1799. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  the 
recent  disclosure  that  there  was  a 
letter  from  American  Congressmen  to 
a  foreign  government  stating  explicit- 
ly, and  I  quote;  "We  have  been  and 
remain  opposed  to  U.S.  support  for 
military  action  directed  against  the 
people  or  Government  of  Nicaragua.  " 
has  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
est. 

First  of  all.  the  Atlanta  Journal,  in  a 
recent  editorial  on  April   26  entitled 


"  Crime'  and  Punishment "  says,  and  I 
quote: 

U.S.  Representative  Newt  Gingrich  plans 
to  introduce  a  "resolution  of  disapproval  " 
against  10  Congressmen  who  wrote  a  sort  of 
•get  well"  letter  to  Nicaragua's  Marxist 
leader. 

The  editorial  goes  on: 
•  •  •  his  "resolution  of  disapproval  "  is  a  step 
toward  penalizing  Congressmen  who  want 
to  set  their  own  foreign  policies. 

But  its  not  enough.  The  letter  presents  a 
dangerous  trend  toward  self-negotiation  by 
U.S.  officials,  a  trend  that  undermines  the 
adopted  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  further  fragments  American  leadership. 

So  Gingrich's  resolution  of  disapproval" 
hardly  fits  the  offense.  The  Nation  needs 
new,  stringent  laws  to  prevent  Congressmen 
from  molding  their  own  foreign  policies.  It 
needs  to  reaffirm  the  principle  that  only 
the  executive  branch  has  the  power  to  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  governments.  And  it 
needs  laws  that  make  it  a  crime  to  inten- 
tionally undercut  a  policy  that  has  been 
democratically  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

Certainly.  Gingrich's  measure  is  better 
than  no  punishment  at  all.  But  it  won't  stop 
other  Congressmen  from  doing  it  again. 

I  might  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  Atlanta  Journal  is  normally 
regarded  as  a  moderate  Democratic 
publication  and  is  certainly  not  consid- 
ered a  voice  of  rightwing  concern. 

The  fact  that  it  would  consider  the 
letter  from  Congressman  Wright  and 
nine  other  Members  of  the  Comman- 
dante Ortega,  the  Marxist  dictatorship 
of  Nicaragua,  is  something  worthy  of 
being  called  "a  crime,"  and  that  is  the 
Atlanta  Journal's  term.  I  think  is 
something  that  people  need  to  look  at. 

More  recently  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  April  30  there  was  a  letter 
from  a  Col.  Otis  McCormick,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  entitled  "Ortega's  Con- 
gressional Pen-Pals."  I  would  like  to 
read  part: 

Pat  Buchanan's  April  20  column.  "Mash 
note  to  a  thug,"  discusses  a  letter  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  declared  war.  would  border  on 
treason.  Ten  members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing the  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  and 
Reps.  Michael  Barnes  and  Stephen  Solarz. 
.sent  a  letter  to  Daniel  Ortega,  head  of  the 
Nicaraguan  government  controlled  by  com- 
munists and  viciously  ant i- American  Sandi- 
nistas. Mr.  Buchanan  details  how  this  letter 
opposed  U.S.  action  and  policy  towards 
Nicaragua.  How  can  this  nation  survive  if  so 
many  people  will  not  help  our  president, 
who  in  fact,  actively  oppose  him'?  Why  can 
we  not  close  ranks  behind  our  president  and 
give  him  full  support  in  this  desperate 
struggle  for  survival  against  those  enemy 
hordes  that  are  getting  ever  closer? 

It  is  completely  ridiculous,  and  is  also  in- 
imical to  the  safety  of  our  country,  that  so 
many  members  of  Congre.ss  and  the  media 
are  so  prone  to  promptly  and  heavily  criti- 
cize their  own  country  while  complimenting 
or  sympathizing  with  our  enemies  for  some 
fancied  wrong  the  U.S.  may  have  done  to 
them. 

We  have  been  at  war  with  communism 
since  its  inception.  No.  we  didn't  declare 
war.  We  only  tried  to  protect  ourselves. 
They  declared  war  on  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  many  years 
ago. 


Of  course,  their  primary  objective  now  is 
the  United  States,  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  free  world.  They  have  never 
lost  sight  of  their  objective  but  many  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world  have  been  asleep, 
have  been  fooled  by  their  propaganda.  It  is 
too  bad  that  so  many  people  can  only  see 
evil  in  their  own  government. 

A  verse  in  the  Nicaraguan  national 
anthem  condemns  the  United  States.  Every 
American  should  know  that. 

That  is  the  letter  from  Otis  McCor- 
mick, U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Third.  I  received  a  very  informative 
letter  from  a  man  who  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Carl  Lichtenstein.  senior  fellow 
at  the  Heritage  Foundation  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  a  man  who  has  seen  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  undercut  by  the 
Congress,  and  a  man  who  has  person- 
ally witnessed  the  kind  of  problems  we 
must  deal  with.  He  says  in  a  letter 
dated  April  23: 

The  Heritage  Foundation. 

April  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Newt  Gingrich. 

U.S.    House   of  Representatives,    Longworth 
House    Office    Building,     Washington, 
D.c. 
Dear   Newt:   Whenever  my   capacity   for 
outrage  begins  to  exhaust  iUself.  some  new- 
provocation   .seems   always   to   emerge—and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened  regard- 
ing the  letter  of   the  Majority  Leader  and 
his  House  Democratic  colleagues  to  Com- 
mandante Daniel  Ortega  of  the  Sandinist 
junta,  the  letter  of  March  20. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  admire 
and  support  what  you  are  attempting  to  do, 
in  running  up  urgent  warning  flags,  and 
how^  imperative  it  is  for  our  country— 
indeed,  for  freedom  in  our  hemisphere— 
that  you  succeed. 

■Outrage"  is  too  bland  a  word.  It  does  not 
begin  to  fit  the  deed.  I  join  in  your  judg- 
ment that  this  invasion  of  executive  prerog- 
ative, this  intrusion  into  the  making  <and 
unmaking)  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  reflects  (1) 
profound  unconstitutionality,  (2)  almost 
certain  illegality,  and  (3)  a  depth  of  igno- 
rance and  even  contemptuous  disregard  of 
real  world  challenges  that  is  quite  simply 
frightening. 

On  the  constitutional  issue,  there  seems 
to  me  no  room  for  doubt.  This  effort,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  ten  legislative  lead- 
ers who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  working 
their  will  through  the  regular  processes  of 
decision-making,  is  an  impermissible  intru- 
sion into  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  U.S.  foreign  policy.  What- 
ever these  ten  may  think  of  its  wisdom,  or 
its  efficacy,  or  even  its  morality,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  Central  America  has 
been  repeatedly  articulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent—as early  as  February  1982  in  his  ad- 
dress to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress— 
and  by  his  responsible  deputies  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  in  effect  reaffirmed  by 
the  Bipartisan  Commission  in  its  balanced, 
authoritative,  unanimous  conclusions  issued 
last  fall.  As  I  have  always  understood  the 
U.S.  constitutional  system,  that  is  the  way 
in  which  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  and  ought  to 
be  laid  down— not  by  a  self-styled  one-party 
leadership  elite  in  one  house  of  the  Con- 
gress. These  ten  in  particular  know  full  well 
how  the  legislative  role  in  the  broad  over- 


sight of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  appropriately 
exercised. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  suggesting,  moreover,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  this  letter  to  the  leader  of  a  for- 
eign government  with  which  our  country 
maintains  formal  diplomatic  ties  is  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Logan  Act  which,  as 
you  pointed  out  in  your  statement  in  the 
House,  since  1798  has  barred  'personal"  and 
"private"  diplomacy.  I  cannot  help  but 
recall  the  firestorm  of  criticism  that  greeted 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Jo.seph  McCarthy  of 
Wisconsin  in  1953  to  negotiate  with  Greek 
shipowners  concerning  the  use  of  their  ves- 
sels in  trade  with  Mainland  or  Communist 
China.  President  Eisenhower  denounced 
this  intrusion  into  executive  prerogative, 
and  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
demanded  an  apology,  in  effect,  and  a  prom- 
ise to  sin  no  more— which  in  fact  he  got 
from  the  senator  in  a  public  statement. 

What  makes  this  analogy  even  more 
pointed,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  (1)  the  sena- 
tor's critics  in  the  Congress  were  the  parti- 
san and  ideological  forefathers  of  the  ten 
who  now  sign  the  letter  to  Commandante 
Ortega.  (2)  that  Senator  McCarthy  never 
even  presumed  to  deal  directly  with  the 
leadership  of  a  sovereign  government,  and 
(3)  that  the  present  case  involves  a  matter 
of  immediate  strategic  interest  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  earlier  case  did  not. 
and  an  explicit  commitment  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people.  I  refer  of 
course  to  our  commitment,  in  which  the 
Congress  has  joined,  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  who  are  laying  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  opposition  to  the  Cuban-  and 
Soviet -supported  Sandinist  junta  which  is 
both  "exporting  revolution"  throughout 
Central  America  and  eradicating  the  free- 
doms of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  in  violation 
of  its  own  pledges  of  1979. 

This  last  point  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
present  controversy  over  U.S.  assistance  to 
non-Communist  and  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernments and  indigenous  forces  in  Central 
America— U.S.  support  for  those  who  are 
fighting  to  preserve  or  to  .secure  their  free- 
dom and  independence  from  totalitarianism, 
and  to  defend  their  countries  against  exter- 
nally-inspired and  supported  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist aggression.  On  either  score,  it  reveals  as- 
tonishing naivete  (or  ignorance)  on  the  part 
of  the  House  Democratic  ten  to  address  to 
the  Sandinist  junta  an  appeal  for  "serious 
negotiations  for  broad  political  participation 
in  El  Salvador"  in  the  face  of  all  that  wc 
have  so  painfully  learned  since  1945  about 
the  predictable  results  of  "power-sharing" 
with  militant  Communists.  This  naivete  (or 
ignorance)  is  compounded  when  the  ten 
dare  to  "commend '"  the  Commandante  for 
"taking  steps  to  open  up  the  political  proc- 
ess in  your  country"  (concerning  which 
seeing  will  be  believing)  "in  the  midst  of  on- 
going military  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua  ". 

Even  aside  from  constitutional  and  legal 
considerations,  in  other  words,  this  back 
door  diplomacy  by  the  House  Democratic 
ten  reflects  a  policy  orientation  that  threat- 
ens to  deal  away  the  Central  American  re- 
publics' last  hopes  for  resistance  to  exter- 
nally-supported aggression  and  puts  at 
grave  risk  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  our  hemisphere.  As  you  also  point 
out,  the  letter  to  the  Commandante  invites 
him  to  disregard  the  official  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  appeal  over  the  Presi- 
dent's head  to  some  apparently  "higher  " 
U.S.  constituency,  and  to  look  to  this  self- 


styled  House  Democratic  "state  depart- 
ment" as  a  negotiating  partner.  The  sheer 
hubris,  the  presumption  of  these  ten  is  as 
awesome  as  it  it  frightening. 

The  message,  is  critically  important  to  our 
country.  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  support 
and  supplement  your  effort  and  stand 
ready,  always,  to  assist  you  in  every  possible 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Lichenstein. 

Senior  Fellow. 

O  1820 

As  I  said,  that  is  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  served  for  3  years  as  the  Deputy 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  who  has  lived  through  a 
process  of  watching  this  Congress  un- 
dercut foreign  policy. 

Now.  in  that  setting,  I  have  reviewed 
the  Logan  Act.  and  I  think  that  it  is 
very  important  to  look  carefully  at  the 
Logan  Act  in  this  context. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Durward 
McAllister,  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  in  a  column  by  him  on  April 
24  had  raised  also  the  issue  and  had 
said:  "United  States  foreign  policy  is 
in  peril." 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
look  at  this  whole  question. 

Let  me  .start  by  quoting  the  summa- 
ry from  Mr.  Michael  Seitzinger  of  the 
American  Law  Division  on  the  Logan 
Act: 

Although  the  Logan  Act  was  intended  to 
cover  relations  between  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  prosecutions 
under  the  act.  However,  the  act  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  remains  as  a  sanction 
against  anyone  who,  without  authority, 
interferes  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  question  seems  to  me  very 
simple:  First,  when  the  term  "private 
citizen"  is  used,  does  that  mean  some- 
body who  is  not  in  elected  office,  or 
does  that  mean  everyone  except  the 
executive  branch?  Second,  were  there 
in  fact  any  interferences  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  if 
there  were,  was  there  any  authority 
for  those  interferences?  "Third,  what 
did  the  framers  of  the  Logan  Act 
intend  when  they  passed  the  original 
act  in  1799? 

Let  me  first  focus  on  the  analysis  of 
the  act.  The  act  was  pa.ssed  in  1799.  I 
think  the  setting  has  to  be  understood 
here.  The  United  States  was  involved 
in  very  difficult  negotiations  with  rev- 
olutionary France.  Many  people  in 
that  period  saw  revolutionary  France 
as  a  universal  radicalizing  power, 
much  along  the  tradition  of  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  Union  today. 

There  were  Jacobean  clubs  and  ef- 
forts to  relate  to  revolutionary  France 
in  this  period,  much  as  in  the  modern 
era  there  are  various  subversive  activi- 
ties involving  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1779,  President  Adams  sent  John  Mar- 
shall. Charles  Pinckney.  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
as  special  envoys  to  France  to  negotiate  and 
settle    claims    and    causes    of    differences 


which  existed  between  the  FYench  Directo- 
ry and  the  U.S.  This  mission  resulted  in  the 
XYZ  letters  controversy.  And  its  failures  led 
to  such  strong  anti-Piance  feelings  in  the 
United  Stales  that  preparations  for  war 
were  begun  by  the  Congress. 

After  the  unsuccessful  envoys  returned 
from  France.  Dr.  George  Logan,  a  Philadel- 
phia Quaker,  a  doctor  and  a  representative, 
decided  to  attempt  on  his  own  to  settle  the 
controversies.  Bearing  a  private  certificate 
of  citizenship  from  his  friend  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  at  the  time  was  Vice  President, 
Logan  sailed  for  France  on  June  12,  1798. 

In  France,  he  was  hailed  by  the  newspa- 
pers as  the  envoy  of  peace  and  was  received 
by  Talleyrand.  The  French  Directory 
having  concluded  that  it  was  politically  wise 
to  relax  tensions  with  the  United  States, 
issued  a  decree  raising  the  embargo  on 
American  ships  and  freed  ships  and  seamen. 

Logan,  however,  received  a  less  friendly 
response  from  the  United  States  after  he  re- 
turned. Secretary  of  State  Pickering  told 
him  that  the  French  decree  was  illusory. 
George  Washington  expressed  his  disap- 
proval of  Logan's  actions.  President  Adams 
recommended  Congress  take  action  to  stop 
the  "temerity  and  impertinence  of  individ- 
uals effecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  " 

"Representative  Roger  Griswold  of  Con- 
necticut introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress 
to  prevent  action  similar  to  Logan's.  "  re- 
.solved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  amending  the 
Act  entitled:  "An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act 
for  the  Punishment  of  Certain  Crimes 
against  the  U.S."  so  far  as  to  extend  the 
penalties  if  need  be  to  all  persons,  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  who  shall  usurp  the 
Executive  authority  of  this  government  by 
commencing  or  carrying  on  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  governments  of  any  foreign 
princes  or  state,  relating  to  controversies  or 
disputes  which  do  or  shall  exist  between 
such  princes  or  state  and  the  United  States. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment  to  make 
three  points  about  the  initial  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Roger  Griswold  of 
Connecticut. 

First  it  says,  "AH  persons  citizens  of 
the  United  States";  second,  it  focuses 
on  usurping  the  Executive  authority. 
It  does  not  say  the  government,  the 
constitutionally  elected,  it  says  Execu- 
tive authority. 

Third,  it  distinctly  mentions  corre- 
spondence "by  commencing  or  carry- 
ing on  any  correspondence"  and  so 
forth. 

Finally,  it  refers  to  controversies  or 
disputes,  not  war:  controversies  or  dis- 
putes. So  as  it  relates  to  the  Dear 
Commandante  letter  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  nine 
other  Members  of  this  House  the  ques- 
tion is  first  of  all  are  they  persons: 
second,  are  they  in  the  executive 
branch,  third,  did  they  commence  or 
carry  on  any  correspondence,  and 
fourth,  was  it  relating  to  controversies 
or  disputes? 

Now  this  of  course  is  Mr.  Griswold's 
initial  resolution.  Let  us  continue  with 
what  happened. 

The  resolution  was  passed  and  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  On  January  7,  1779. 
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Griswold  introduced  In  the  House  a  bill 
based  on  the  resolution. 

Gcing  back  again,  the  bill  was 
passed  on  January  17,  1799,  in  the 
House:  on  January  25,  1799,  in  the 
Senate  and  it  was  signed  and  became  a 
law  on  January  30,  1799. 

Now.  I  think  at  this  point  it  is  very 
important  to  look  at  the  judicial  refer- 
ences. Is  the  Logan  Act  in  fact  in  its 
ciu-rent  form  an  irrelevancy  or  is  it 
still  a  real  law?  After  all.  it  has  been  a 
long  time  since  1799,  it  is  not  some- 
thing which  we  have  looked  at  for  a 
long  time. 

So  let  us  look  at  it  again.  There  are 
references  to  the  Long  Act.  No  one  has 
ever  been  prosecuted  under  it,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  occasions  in 
which  there  have  been  references 
made.  In  1863,  Judge  Sprague  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts mentioned  the  Logan  Act 
in  saying: 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  such  form  as  to 
a  reasonable  attention  that  unauthorized  in- 
dividuals have  entered  into  communication 
with  members  of  Parliament  and  foreign 
ministers  and  officers  in  order  to  influence 
their  conduct  in  controversies  with  the 
United  States  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of 
our  government.  It  ought  to  be  known  that 
such  acts  have  long  been  prohibited  by  law. 

Notice  here  that  Judge  Sprague 
refers  to  communications  in  order  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. In  other  words,  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  foreign  government 
during  a  controversy  in  order  to 
change  that  government's  behavior  ac- 
cording to  Judge  Sprague  back  in  1863 
is  a  question  which  has  to  be  looked  at 
and  which  has  to  be,  and  again  I 
quote: 

"It  ought  to  be  known  that  such  acts 
have  long  been  prohibited  by  law,"  a 
reference  to  the  Logan  Act. 

In  1909.  in  American  Banana  Co. 
versus  United  Fruit  Co.,  there  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Logan  Act. 

In  1951,  in  the  United  States  versus 
the  Peace  Information  Center,  and  I 
quote: 

The  court  at  261  mentioned  similarities 
between  the  Logan  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  and  the  language 
used  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  Logan 
Act,  like  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  is  constitutional. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  forbid- 
den to  carry  on  correspondence  or  inter- 
course with  any  foreign  government  with  an 
intent  to  influence  its  measure  or  conduct  in 
relation  to  disputes  or  controversies  with 
the  United  States. 

D  1830 

Let  me  reread  this  because  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  look  at.  And  I 
want  to  continue  with  the  second 
paragraph.  But  notice  who  it  says.  It 
does  not  say  unelected  citizens:  it  does 
not  say  those  citizens  who  do  not  serve 
in  the  Congress.  It  says: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  forbid- 
den to  carry  on  correspondence  or  inter- 
course with  any  foreign  government  with  an 


intent  to  influence  its  measures  or  conduct 
in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies 
with  the  United  States. 

The  act  under  scrutiny  in  this  case  repre- 
sents the  converse  of  the  last  mentioned 
statute.  The  former  deals  with  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  attempt  to  conduct 
correspondence  with  foreign  governments. 

In  1955,  in  Marvin  against  Young: 

The  court  stated  that  the  conduct  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  violated  at  least 
three  criminal  statutes  under  which  the  pe- 
titioner could  be  tried  in  a  civil  court,  one  of 
which  was  the  Logan  Act  and  granted  a  pe- 
tition. 

The  court  in  Briehl  against  Dulles, 
1957,  "upheld  certain  Department  of 
State  regulations  which  provided  that 
no  passport  should  be  issued  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party." 

At  587  of  the  opinion  the  court  re- 
ferred to  other  valid  Federal  statutes 
which  restrict  persons  in  the  area  of 
foreign  relations. 

We  have  statutes  dealing  with  persons 
who  act  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government 
or  those  who  have  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  government  with  intent  to  influence 
its  measures  in  relation  to  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  our  government  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  Waldron  against  British 
Petroleum  Company,  1964,  the  court 
"unequivocally  asserted  policy  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States  instead  of 
merely  statements  of  opinion  attitude, 
and  belief  of  government  officials." 

The  court  went  on  to  argue  in  foot- 
note 30  at  89, 

The  court  indicates  that  although  Con- 
gress should  perhaps  eliminate  the  vague- 
ness of  the  Logan  Act.  the  act  remains  valid 
despite  the  lack  of  prosecutions  under  it." 

The  court  finds  no  merit  in  plaintiffs  ar- 
gument that  the  Logan  Act  has  been  abro- 
gated by  desuetude.  From  the  absence  of  re- 
ported cases  one  may  deduce  that  the  stat- 
ute has  not  been  called  into  play  because  no 
factual  situation  requiring  its  invocation  has 
been  presented  to  the  courts. 

Citing  Shakespeare  measure  for 
measure,  act  II,  scene  2,  "The  law 
hath  not  been  dead  thou  it  has  slept." 

United  States  against  Elliott,  1967. 
appears  to  be  the  latest  judicial  refer- 
ence to  the  Logan  Act,  "At  326  it  reaf- 
firms the  statute  as  it  is  discussed  in 
Waldren." 

Pertinent,  too,  is  Waldron  against 
British  Petroleum  Company  wherein 
this  court  held  vital  a  previously  unen- 
forced section  of  the  Logan  Act  pro- 
mulgated in  1799. 

In  other  words,  as  recently  as  1967, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
Logan  Act  is  valid,  it  has  not  been  re- 
pealed, it  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  exec- 
utive branch.  We  have  one  example 
where  two  Senators  were  dealing  with 
Fidel  Castro  and  another  example 
where  Richard  Nixon  was  going  to 
China  as  a  private  citizen,  having  left 
the  Presidency.  There  are  fascinating 
aspects.  These  are  opinions  by  the 
State  Department  and  therefore  are 


not  as  powerful  as  opinions  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  they  are 
worth  noticing. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Department  first  on  the 
cases  of  Senators  John  Sparkman  and 
George  McGovem  who  went  to  Cuba. 

The  clear  intent  of  this  provision— the 
Logan  Act— is  to  prohibit  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  intervening  in  disputes  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
Nothing  in  Section  953.  however,  would 
appear  to  restrict  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  engaging  in  discussions  with  foreign 
officials  in  pursuance  of  their  legislative 
duties  under  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Senators  McGovern  and 
Sparkman.  the  Executive  Branch,  although 
it  did  not  in  any  way  encourage  the  Sena- 
tors to  go  to  Cuba,  was  fully  informed  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  their  visit  and  had 
validated  their  passports  for  travel  to  that 
country. 

Senator  McGovem's  report  of  his  discus- 
sions with  Cuban  officials  states:  "I  made  it 
clear  that  I  had  no  authority  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States— that  I  had 
come  to  listen  and  learn." 

Senator  Sparkman's  contacts  with  Cuban 
officials  were  conducted  on  a  similar  basis. 
The  specific  issues  raised  by  the  Senators, 
the  Southern  Airways  case.  Luis  Tianfs 
desire  to  have  his  parents  visit  the  United 
States,  would  in  any  event,  appear  to  fall 
within  the  second  paragraph  of  section  953. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  does  not 
consider  the  activities  of  Senators  Spark- 
man and  McGovem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  stiplulations  of  section  953. 

Let  me  make  a  point  here.  First  of 
all,  the  State  Department  in  its  inter- 
pretation clearly  implies  that  the 
Logan  Act  would  include  Congress- 
men. It  is  clear  from  the  whole  nature 
of  this  analysis,  after  all,  they  could 
have  simply  said  the  Logan  Act  does 
not  apply  to  elected  officials,  one  para- 
graph. Instead,  they  systemically 
walked  through  the  Logan  Act  and 
said:  One,  they  told  us  they  were 
going:  two,  they  told  us  why  they  were 
going:  three,  we  gave  them  a  passport 
to  go:  four,  they  specifically  said  we 
are  not  negotiating  we  are  "listen  and 
learn"  from  McGovern:  and  five,  in 
Senator  Sparkman's  case,  he  was  di- 
rectly talking  about  cases  that  involve 
individuals  and  if  you  read  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Logan  Act  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  intended  that  individ- 
uals should  be  allowed  to  prosecute 
private  cases  not  involving  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  entire  con- 
text of  the  Department  of  State  opin- 
ion in  the  Sparkman  and  McGovem 
cases  would  imply  that  the  Logan  Act 
is  alive,  valid,  and  relates  to  Congress- 
man Wright  of  Texas'  letter  to  Dear 
Commandante.  And  furthermore  I 
would  suggest  that  in  order  to  be  con- 
vincing that  that  letter  does  not  vio- 
late the  Logan  Act.  the  Members  who 
signed  it  would  have  to  prove  first  that 
they  told  the  State  Department: 
second,  they  were  clear  the  State  De- 


partment knew  what  they  were  doing; 
and  third,  that  they  specifically  were 
not  in  any  way  trying  to  influence  the 
policies  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
argue  those  three  cases. 

The  second  example  where  the  State 
Department  was  involved  was  an  opin- 
ion in  1976  concerning  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 
It  goes  on  to  say  and  I  quote: 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  make  determinations  of  wheth- 
er criminal  statutes  of  this  sort  have  been 
transgressed  and  whether  individuals 
should  be  prosecuted  under  them.  However, 
the  Department  of  State  is  unaware  of  any 
basis  for  believing  that  Mr.  Nixon  acted 
with  the  intent  prohibited  by  the  Logan 
Act.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  no  one  has  ever  been  prosecuted  under 
the  Logan  Act  *  *  *. 

Interestingly  enough  an  ideological 
colleague  of  the  Members  who  signed 
the  Dear  Commandante  letter  wanted 
to  eliminate  the  Logan  Act.  Let  me 
read  the  conclusion  because  it  states 
the  case  for  itself. 

Although  it  appears  that  there  has  never 
been  a  pro-secution  under  the  Logan  Act. 
there  have  been  several  judicial  references 
to  it,  indicating  that  the  Act  has  not  been 
forgotten  and  that  it  is  at  least  a  political 
weapon  against  anyone  who  without  author- 
ity interferes  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  However,  there  have  been  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Act.  For  example.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.)  wUhed  to 
delete  the  Logan  Act  from  the  bill  to  amend 
the  United  States  criminal  code,  S.  1437. 
95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1978).  Senator  James 
Allen  (D.-Ala.)  insisted  on  reenacting  the 
Act  in  exchange  for  promising  not  to  pro- 
long debate  over  the  bill,  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy agreed  to  this.  Since  the  House  was 
unable  to  consider  the  criminal  reform  bill 
in  the  95th  Congress,  the  possibility  of  de- 
leting the  Act  in  a  conference  committee 
was  eliminated.  Yet,  it  is  possible  that  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Logan  Act  should 
remain  in  the  United  States  Code  will  be 
considered  by  a  later  Congress. 

Notice  now.  First,  that  there  are 
people  who  wish  the  Logan  Act  did  not 
exist  and  Senator  Kennedy  is  one  of 
them.  And  that  his  ideological  allies 
signed  the  letter  to  Dear  Comman- 
dante. which,  if  the  act  did  not  exist, 
would,  in  fact,  probably  not  have  any 
question  about  whether  or  not  it  was 
illegal. 

Second,  that  the  act  has  not  been  re- 
pealed and  it  specifically  was  not  re- 
pealed, even  on  the  Senate  side  be- 
cause the  conservative.  Senator  Allen 
of  Alabama,  Insisted  on  keeping  it. 

Third,  again  let  me  quote  from  the 
concltision: 

There  have  been  several  judicial  refer- 
ences to  It  indicating  that  the  Act  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  that  it  is  at  least  a  politi- 
cal weapon  against  anyone  who  without  au- 
thority Interferes  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  Issues  this  House  will 
have  to  decide  this  spring  and  summer 


is  where  the  10  Members  who  wrote  to 
the  dictator  of  Nicaragua  authorized 
to  do  so?  Did  they  have  authority? 
And,  second,  did  that  letter  interfere 
with  the  relations  of  the  United 
States? 

If  one  can  argue  successfully  that 
there  was  no  interference,  that  the 
letter  in  no  way  assisted  the  Nicara- 
guan-Marxist  dictatorship,  that  it  was 
not  of  value  to  them,  then  probably 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the 
letter. 
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Or  if  one  could  prove  that  in  fact 
they  were  authorized  to  send  the 
letter,  there  would  be  no  problem 
about  the  letter. 

Now.  having  given  the  American 
Law  Division's  opinion,  having  out- 
lined the  problems  that  are  involved, 
let  us  turn  to  the  debates  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  debate  on  the  Logan 
Act  in  the  House  in  January  1799.  And 
let  me  say  that  it  is  a  fascinating 
debate. 

In  the  first  place,  to  set  the  stage, 
one  must  recognize  that  for  the 
Founding  Fathers,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  both  a  good  and  a  bad  event. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  people  who  be- 
lieved in  freedom,  they  liked  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  revolution  in  France 
drifting  toward  freedom.  But  then  as 
the  French  Revolution  became  more 
and  more  radical,  more  and  more 
bloody,  increasingly  there  was  concern 
about  the  nature  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, And  as  the  French  Revolution 
itself  became  more  and  more  vicious  in 
its  foreign  policy,  it  began  to  prey 
upon  American  shipping,  engaged  in  a 
war  with  virtually  every  power  in 
Europe.  There  was  a  sense  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans  that  France  was  a 
threat  to  freedom. 

And  it  is  literally  possible  to  take 
sectiorts  of  this  debate,  and  if  you  re- 
place revolutionary  Prance  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  if  you  replace  the  Jaco- 
bins with  the  Communist  Party,  you 
could  have  this  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and  not  a  word  would 
be  changed.  The  same  fears,  the  same 
concerns  about  global  tyranny,  the 
same  sense  of  a  universal  state  reach- 
ing out  through  subversive  agents  and 
reaching  out  with  ideological  allies  to 
try  to  conquer  the  world. 

Let  me  walk  through  some  key 
points. 
Mr.  Pinkney  stated  at  one  point: 
All  power  with  respect  to  negotiations 
with  foreign  Governments,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  by  the  Constitution, 
and  no  act  of  Congress  can  alter  the  Consti- 
tution. 

And  this  comes  down  to  a  key  point 
about  whether  or  not  you  have  to  be 
at  war,  technically: 

Mr.  Otis  said,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment into  the  bill,  after  the  words  "foreign 


Government, '  viz:  being  at  peace  with  the 
United  States, "  because  if  the  correspond- 
ence was  with  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  at 
war,  the  offence  might  amount  to  treason, 
by  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  if  we  were  at  war 
with  a  country,  you  would  not  need  an 
act  like  the  Logan  Act,  and  it  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  regulate  negotiations 
and  communications  with  countries 
that  we  are  at  peace  with,  but  engaged 

in  difficulties.  ,.  , 

We  got  into  a  fascinatmg  dialog. 
Mr.  Nicholas  said  that  he- 
believed  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was  for  extending  this  law  too  far,  for  the 
purposes  intended.  The  endeavors  of  an  In- 
dividual to  procure  peace  for  a  nation,  could 
surely  never  be  construed  into  treason. 

In  other  words,  if  you  meant  well, 
then  the  acts  could  not  apply  to  you. 
After  all.  if  you  were  trying  to  do 
something  good  for  the  country,  such 
as  develop  peace,  there  could  not  be  a 
problem. 

Listen,  though,  to  what  Mr.  Gordon 
thought: 

...  it  was  the  intention  of  this  bill  to  re- 
strict improper  correspondence  at  all  times, 
both  of  peace  and  of  war. 
Mr.  Bayard  went  on  to  say: 
The  object  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  these 
private  interferences  altogether  since  the 
Constitution  has  placed  the  power  of  negoti- 
ation in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  only.  An 
individual  may  do  good,  but  he  may  also  do 
evil;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  pri- 
vate person  has  more  wisdom,  or  a  greater 
desire  to  serve  his  country  than  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  carry  you  back  through  the 
last  part,  because  it  relates  directly  to 
the  most  powerful  defense  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  "Dear  Commandante" 
letter.  'An  individual  may  do  good, 
but  he  may  also  do  evil;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  any  private  person 
has  more  wisdom  or  a  greater  desire  to 
serve  his  country  than  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States." 
Now,  Mr.  Dayton  came  in  and  said— 
.  there  may  be  instances  of  persons  carry- 
ing on  a  correspondence  with  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment, without  saying  anything  relative 
to  any  dispute  which  may  exist  between  the 
two  Governments,  and  yet  influence  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  Government  toward 
us.  He  might  report,  for  instance,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  are  divided 
among  themselves;  that  they  are  disarmed 
or  disorganized. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Claiborne: 
...  In  every  country,  the  laws  of  which 
breathe  humanity  and  justice,  the  intention 
of  an  act  almost  always  constitutes  its  crimi- 
nality or  its  innocence.  Our  foreign  relations 
ought  doubtless  to  be  managed  by  the 
Executive  department,  and  if  any  other 
character  attempts  to  Interfere  in  this  busi- 
ness .  .  . 

Now,  the  question  becomes  what  in 
fact   were   the   Congressmen   in   that 
period  attempting  to  do  in  the  bill 
which  is  today? 
Mr.  Bayard  went  on: 
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In  order  to  establish  a  crime  by  this  bill, 
what  is  to  be  proved?  First,  that  there  are 
disputes  subsisting  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  nation  with  whom 
the  correspondence  is  said  to  have  taken 
place;  that  this  intercourse  has  really  exist- 
ed: and  that  it  was  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  the 
foreign  Government  in  relation  to  any  dis- 
putes or  controversies  with  the  United 
Slates:  and.  unless  all  these  facts  are 
proved,  the  crime  is  not  made  out. 

Let  me  walk  through  those  just  a 
minute.  In  describing  the  intent  of  the 
act,  one,  is  there  a  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua?  Very 
clearly,  we  have  legally  approved 
covert  actions.  We  are  taking  all  sorts 
of  steps  to  put  pressure  on  Nicaragua. 
Clearly  we  fit  Mr.  Bayard's  first  re- 
quirement. 

Second,  has  the  intercourse  existed? 
That  is.  did  they  in  fact  send  the 
letter?  Very  clearly  they  did. 

Third,  was  the  letter  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  influence  the  measures  or 
conduct  of  the  foreign  government? 
Quite  obviously. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Bayard  says: 
.  .  .  unless  all   these   facts  are   proved,   the 
crime  is  not  made  out. 

One  would  think  the  burden  begins 
to  be  on  the  part  of  those  who  signed 
the  letter  to  prove  that  they  do  not  fit 
Mr.  Bayard's  definition. 

Mr.  Pinckney: 

Can  it  be  proper,  said  Mr.  P.,  when  any 
gentleman  of  this  country  may  conceive 
himself  better  informed,  better  instructed, 
or  better  delegated,  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  him  to  league  himself 
with  others  to  oppo.se  the  measures  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
this  means  usurp,  in  some  degree,  the 
powers  of  the  Government? 

Again  Mr.  Pinckney: 

Whenever  a  person  transgresses  the  laws 
of  his  country,  he  certainly  does  a  criminal 
act.  He  would  agree  with  gentlemen,  that  to 
procure  peace  for  a  country  is  generally  a 
laudable  thing:  but  to  procure  even  peace, 
by  taking  the  power  of  negotiating  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Executive,  is  an  usurpation 
of  power,  and  therefore  criminal.  And  when 
a  law  is  passed  to  prevent  this  kmd  of  inter- 
ference. It  becomes  doubly  criminal.  He 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  had  charged  the 
authors  of  this  bill  with  creating  a  new 
crime.  It  does  not  create  a  crime,  but  pro- 
vides for  the  punishment  of  one. 

In  other  words,  Pinckney's  argument 
is  precisely  that  the  Constitution 
makes  it  clearly  illegal  for  anyone  but 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  a  for- 
eign government.  All  the  Logan  Act 
does  is  to  provide  a  punishment  for 
violating  the  Constitution  and  that 
even  if  it  was  the  most  noble  of  causes, 
to  bring  peace,  that  it  would  be  illegal 
for  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  directly  with  a  for- 
eign government  because  it  would  un- 
dercut the  capacity  of  the  Executive 
to  run  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  is  it  important  that  we  have  an 
act  to  regulate  our  relationships  when 


we  are  not  at  war?  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues would  say,  "Well,  we  are  not 
really  at  war  with  Nicaragua.  Oh, 
there  is  some  covert  actions,  there  is  a 
little  violence  going  on,  but  we  are  not 
really  at  war,  we  have  not  declared 
war." 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  very  same 
period  and  let  us  listen  to  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  to  look  at.  This 
is  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  opposed  the  bill 
but  who  described  the  situation  in  a 
way  which  fits  our  own  day: 

He  allowed  our  situation  with  Prance  was 
different  from  our  relative  situation  with 
any  other  country.  It  is  something  less  than 
war,  and  something  more  than  two  coun- 
tries having  a  controversy  with  each  other. 
On  this  account,  though  they  have  reported 
a  bill  of  a  general  nature,  they  have  always 
had  France  in  view.  It  is  certain  that,  if  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  for  an  individual 
to  correspond  in  a  certain  manner  with  the 
French  Government  would  be  criminal, 
would  be  treason  by  the  Constitution:  and 
though  a  correspondence  of  the  identical 
kind  which  would  be  treason  when  we  are  at 
war.  would  not  be  .so  now:  yet  he  was  not 
surprised  that  gentlemen  wish  to  make  such 
acts  misdemeanors  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

In  other  words,  the  relationship  that 
the  United  States  had  with  revolution- 
ary France  in  1799  was  remarkably 
like  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  They  were  an  aggressive, 
constantly  expanding  power,  a  nation- 
al which  constantly  tread  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations  and  which  con- 
stantly sought  to  subvert  another 
mind,  other  countries,  just  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  today. 

Let  me  go  on.  Mr.  Edmond  said: 
...  It  will  be  wise  and  prudent,  at  this  time, 
to  frame  a  law  to  prevent  individuals  from 
interfering  with  the  Executive  authority,  in 
a  manner  injurious  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Edmond  goes  on  to  say: 
.  .  .  before  the  crime  intended  to  be  pun- 
ished by  this  Act  can  take  place,  a  contro- 
versy must  have  existed  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
government,  and  an  individual  must  have 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  an  "intent 
to  influence  the  measures  with  respect  to 
the  controversy."  The  bill  goes  no  further. 

I  would  suggest  again  that  by  Mr. 
Edmond's  standard  it  is  clear  that  the 
"Dear  Commandante "  letter  usurps 
the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  it  is 
precisely  what  the  Logan  Act  was  writ- 
ten about. 

D  1850 
Mr,  Bayard  said: 

The  offense  proposed  to  be  punished  by 
this  law  is  separated  only  by  a  shade  from 
treason.  Yet  such  is  the  act  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  in  his  place  has 
avowed  that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
do.  This  act  is  that  of  an  individual  taking 
upon  himself  to  settle  dispute  with  a  foreign 
government  after  the  proper  authority  in 
his  own  government  has  vainly  attempted  to 
do  it.  But  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  this  act  is  so  far  from  being 
dishonorable  that  it  is  a  virtuous  and  a  laud- 
able thing  to  accommodate  national  differ- 
ences. 
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If  we  are  to  admit  that  the  sole  object  of 
such  person  was  to  settle  the.se  differences, 
we  might  accede  to  the  sentiment  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  a  political  point  of  view  it 
cannot  be  justified.  For  though  he  may  do 
good  in  some  instances,  who  he  would  do 
evil  in  others,  by  making  disgraceful  stipula- 
tions. He  acknowledged  peace  to  be  a  desira' 
ble  thing  but  the  honor  and  the  independ- 
ence of  a  country  are  still  more  desirable. 

In  other  words,  even  if  the  best  of 
intentions  under  this  act.  by  the 
people  who  wrote  the  act.  it  would  be 
wrong  legally  to  deal  with  a  foreign 
government. 

Mr.  Bayard  went  on  to  say: 

Is  it  possible  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia can  seriously  avow  a  belief  that  an  in- 
dividual has  a  right  to  assume  this  power  to 
negotiate?  For  what  purpose  have  we  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  foreign  ministers?  If  any  unau- 
thorized individual  may  assume  the  power 
placed  in  them?  As  to  this  object  of  negotia- 
tion for  peace,  as  he  had  already  stated,  it 
might  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  price. 
With  respect  to  the  individual  alluded  to.  we 
are  in  a  state  of  darkness.  Whether  his 
object  was  honorable  or  not.  we  cannot  tell. 
How  far  he  was  connected  with  other  per- 
sons is  uncertain.  The  House  had  heard 
indeed  disavowals  on  this  floor  which  he 
was  willing  should  go  out  to  a  credulous 
community.  As  to  his  own  opinion,  it  was  a 
matter  of  faith  which  he  was  not  obliged  to 
disclose.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  reasonable 
man  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  necessary  as  a 
barrier  to  guard  against  an  arrogation  of 
power  and  public  factions. 

Is  the  offense  proposed  to  be  punished  by 
this  bill  of  crime  or  not?  If  it  is.  it  is  in  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  define  it  better 
than  it  stands  upon  common  law  principles. 
If  it  is  not  a  crime,  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  make  it  one.  since  the  most  de- 
plorable consequences  may  be  prevented  by 
it. 

Let  me  go  back  again  to  one  specific 
point  Mr.  Bayard  made: 

A  law  of  this  kind  is  necessary  as  a  barrier 
to  guard  against  an  arrogation  of  power  in 
public  factions. 

What  better  definition  of  the  10  sig- 
natories of  the  ""Dear  Commandante" 
letter  than  precisely  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  would  have  thought  of  as 
a  faction? 

Mr.  Bayard  goes  on  to  explain,  and 
this  is  again  a  key  point: 

For  anyone  else  to  negotiate  for  the 
United  States  starts  with  an  assumption 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
failed. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  angered 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  1799 
was  the  notion  that  Mr.  Logan 
thought  that  where  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  failing  he  would  succeed. 
Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Bayard: 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  minis- 
ters possessed  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  the 
existing  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
if  it  could  be  done  with  honor.  This  was 
found  impossible.  And  yet.  after  all  this,  a 
single  individual,  not  appointed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, thinks  he  can  accomplish  what 
the  whole  government  could  not  do  and 
goes  to  France  under  this  idea.  Can  it  be 
right  that  an  individual  should  go  and  offer 
terms  of  peace  which  could  have  no  other 


effect  than  to  incite  that  clamor  at  home, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
been  pleased  to  say  is  the  object  of  this  bill, 
by  making  it  appear  that  there  is  an  unwill- 
ingness in  the  government  to  make  peace? 

But  suppose  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negoti- 
ate by  an  individual  thus  situated,  and  gov- 
ernment should  not  approve  of  it?  It  would 
be  thrown  out  to  the  people  as  a  bone  of 
contention,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  that  one  party  in  the  United 
States  would  say  that  the  terms  ought  to  be 
accepted,  and  the  other,  that  they  ought 
not.  So  that  a  rash  step  of  this  kind  might 
involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war. 

In  other  words,  precisely  the  danger 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  worried 
about,  was  that  one  group  of  Con- 
gressmen might  write  off  and  say  to  a 
dictator.  "Hi.  we  would  like  to  negoti- 
ate, the  U.S.  Government  has  failed, 
the  President  has  failed,  we  have  this 
new  idea.  Why  do  you  not  do  what  we 
suggest?"  One  could  almost  pick  up 
the  Dear  Commandante  letter  and  .say. 
for  example,  if  you  would  do  certain 
things  "the  prospects  for  peace  and 
stability  throughout  Central  America 
would  be  dramatically  enhanced.  " 

Those  responsible  for  supporting  vi- 
olence against  your  Government  and 
for  obstructing  serious  negotiations 
for  broad  political  participation  in  El 
Salvador  would  have  far  greater  diffi- 
culty winning  support  for  their  poli- 
cies than  they  do  today. 

Or  you  might  even  say.  again  from 
the  Dear  Commandante  letter: 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  lhe.se 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
free  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  tho.se  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  will. 

This  letter,  the  Dear  Commandante 
letter  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas  and  the 
other  nine  Members,  almost  reads  as 
though  someone  had  sat  down  and 
read  the  debate  in  1799  and  decided  to 
write  a  20th  century  version  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  communication  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  arguing  about 
in  1799. 

It  significantly  suggests  how  Nicara- 
gua could  change  its  behavior,  some- 
thing which  they  are  clearly  against:  it 
specifically  suggests  how  Nicaragua 
could  strengthen  'he  faction  in  Amer- 
ica which  wrote  the  letter,  something 
which  the  Logan  Act  is  clearly  against. 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  document  in  fit- 
ting into  this  entire  debate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  last,  give  or 
take,  40  minutes,  and  I  am  rather  fas- 
cinated. I  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  as  I  hear  you  speak 
and  relate  to  history,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  brings  up  some  incredi- 
ble points  that  I  think  the  American 


people  and  certainly  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  need  to  know  and  need 
to  hear  about.  Historical  references. 

Why  it  is  dangerous:  why  it  is  so 
deeply  dangerous  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress or  a  delegation  a  self-appointed 
delegation  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  to  negotiate  foreign 
policy,  especially  foreign  policy  clear- 
ly, blatantly  contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  Congress  now  in 
power. 

Especially  those  of  credible  leader- 
ship positions  in  Congress.  If  the  gen- 
tleman's historical  reference  really  in 
a  true  sense  makes  my  stomach  turn, 
because  the  implication  of  what  you 
have  been  saying,  if  I  have  been  hear- 
ing the  gentleman  correctly  over  the 
last  so  many  odd  minutes,  the  implica- 
tions of  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
I  think  are  very,  very  deep  in  terms  of 
the  future  foreign  policy  statements  of 
this  body  that  Congress  ought  to 
make. 

I  have  no  opposition  to  resolutions 
in  Congress  depl.oring  the  President 
for  doing  one  thing  or  another  or  pat- 
ting him  on  the  back,  for  that  matter, 
telling  him  a  particular  position  on 
foreign  policy  was,  in  fact,  a  good  idea. 
I  guess  what  concerns  me  is  that  a 
group  of  leaders  deciding  amongst 
themselves  in  a  little  clique  in  Con- 
gress, that  let  us  write  a  letter  to  a 
government  that  is  in  opposition  to 
most  everything  we  believe  in  terms  of 
democracy  and  freedom:  let  us  write  a 
letter  to  them  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  carry  on  policies  that  are 
again,  I  repeat,  are  clearly,  unequivo- 
cably  contrary  and  conflicting  to  the 
policy  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  this  Government;  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

If  I  were  .someone  back  in  Michigan, 
where  I  represent  or  in  Georgia,  where 
the  gentleman  whose  eloquent  state- 
ments, where  he  comes  from,  his 
State,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman I  appreciate  what  he  is  going 
tonight. 

If  I  were  a  citizen  listening  to  your 
presentation,  I  would  be  upset,  to  put 
it  mildly. 

n  1900 
I  would  wonder  who  do  we  think  we 
are.  as  a  small  little  group  of  Mem- 
bers, to  decide  behind  the  scenes  on 
their  own  accord,  based  on  their  limit- 
ed knowledge,  they  do  not  have  access 
to  Department  of  Defense  daily  inteUi- 
gence  briefings  or  CIA  daily  intelli- 
gence briefings,  or  they  do  not  have 
the  time,  as  the  President  would  have, 
to  pool  the  information  of  all  the  in- 
telligence agencies  together,  some 
very,  very  classified  and  others  not, 
and  be  able  to  make  a  very  qualified 
decision  as  a  group  on  what  our  for- 
eign policy  statements  ought  to  be  as  a 
nation,  especially  considering  this  is  a 
Marxist  country,  Nicaragua:  especially 
considering  what  this  country  could  do 


with  the  information  in  terms  of  in- 
credible propaganda. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  thank  him  for  yielding 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  comments  he 
is  making,  because  it  seems  clear  that 
the  American  people,  if  they  really 
knew  what  the  implications  of  this 
letter  meant,  and  as  the  gentleman  is 
well  defining  these  implications,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  will 
certainly  be  standing  up  and  taking 
note  of  any  future  activity.  I  hope  this 
type  of  letter  will  never,  never  happen 
again  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  think 
this  letter,  the  Dear  Commandante 
letter,  has  to  be  seen  in  context,  and  I 
will  take  up  again  another  evening  the 
issue  of  the  Logan  Act  because  we  are 
only  about  a  third  of  the  way  through 
the  debate  on  the  Logan  Act  in  the 
House. 

But  let  me  again  put  in  frame  the 
Dear  Commandante  letter  by  Mr. 
Wright  of  Texas  and  nine  other  Mem- 
bers. It  is  a  prelude,  since  that  was  the 
foriegn  policy  establishment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House,  to  the 
Fascell-Moakley  unilateral  disarma- 
ment amendment  which  will  be 
coming  to  the  floor  next  week,  an 
amendment  which  literally  guts  any 
capacity  by  the  United  States  to  do 
anything  in  Central  America,  an 
amendment  so  mindlessly  weak  and  so 
irrationally  anti  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  serious,  competent  men  could 
offer  it.  Let  me  put  it  in  context. 

At  a  time  when  leading  Democrats  in 
this  House  feel  free  to  write  the  dicta- 
tor of  Nicaragua,  the  pastoral  letter  on 
reconciliation  from  the  Nicaraguan 
bishops,  the  Easter  celebration  letter 
signed  and  released  on  April  22,  Easter 
Sunday,  in  Nicaragua,  says  this: 

Our  country,  too.  is  plagued  by  a  belliger- 
ent situation  pitting  Nicaraguan  against 
Nicaraguan  and  the  consequences  of  this  sit- 
uation could  not  be  sadder.  Many  Nicara- 
guan youths  and  men  are  dying  on  the  bat- 
tlefields. Many  others  look  toward  the 
future  with  the  fear  of  seeing  their  own 
lives  prematurely  ended.  A  materialistic  and 
atheistic  educational  system  is  undermining 
the  consciences  of  our  children.  Many  fami- 
lies are  divided  by  political  differences. 

The  suffering  of  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children,  which  should  merit  our  great 
respect,  is  instead  exploited  to  incite  hatred 
and  feed  the  desire  for  vengeance.  Farm- 
workers and  Indians,  for  whom  the  church 
reserves  a  special  love,  are  suffering,  living 
in  constant  anxiety,  and  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in  search  of 
a  peace  and  tranquility  that  they  do  not 
find.  Some  of  the  mass  media,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  hate,  encourage  a  spirit  of  violence. 

In  other  words,  the  bishops  in  Nica- 
ragua do  not  see  Dear  Commandante 
as  a  reformer,  as  a  man  who  has  im- 
proved things.  One  month  after  10 
Democrats   in  this  House  signed  the 
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letter  to  the  head  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  the 
bishops  who  are  crying  out. 

Or  let  us  look  at  a  Joint  Declaration 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  I  re- 
alize this  is  April  25.  it  is  a  statement 
by  three  countries  that  are  pro-Ameri- 
can and,  therefore,  some  people  auto- 
matically assume  that  they  are  pup- 
pets or  people  we  cannot  listen  to,  but 
let  me  just  give  you  two  quotes  from 
the  Ministers  of  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Costa  Rica,  meeting  together. 

They  ask  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
set  aside  ils  obstructionist  attitude  toward 
the  labors  of  the  working  commissions  es- 
tablished within  the  Contadora  framework. 

Nicaragua  has  repeated  this  behavior 
today  in  the  meetings  of  the  working  com- 
missions taking  place  in  Panama  by  reject- 
ing the  regional  objective  of  military  equi- 
librium and  security  in  Central  America, 
maintaining  that  it  will  continue  arming 
itself  and  will  not  accept  measures  that 
would  limit  that  government  in  that  re- 
spect; it  argues  that  its  problems  are  with 
the  United  States  and  not  with  its  neighbors 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  it  must  prepare  to 
defend  itself  against  a  world  power.  Like- 
wLse.  Nicaragua  totally  rejected  the  docu- 
ment of  principles  and  obligations  of  the 
Central  American  stales  in  the  political 
area,  thereby  frustrating  one  of  the  princi- 
pal political  objectives,  that  of  democratiza- 
tion, contained  in  the  Document  of  Objec- 
tives approved  by  the  five  countries  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1983. 

This  negative  attitude  of  Nicaragua,  point- 
ed out  in  the  statements  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Contadora  Group  in  its  information  bul- 
letin of  this  past  April  8.  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  working  commissions  "there  remain 
obstacles  resulting  at  times  from  attitudes 
that  are  not  always  flexible  and  effectively 
oriented  toward  negotiation." 

Now.  what  are  they  saying?  Costa 
Rica  is  a  little  democracy  with  no 
army.  Honduras  has  a  relatively  weak 
army.  El  Salvador  is  already  engaged 
in  a  guerrilla  war  financed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua, aided  by  Cuba  and  Russia. 

And  what  is  Nicaragua's  answer 
when  they  say  why  do  we  not  have  a 
balance  of  power?  Nicaragua  is  going 
to  be  strong  enough  to  fight  the 
United  States.  Now.  if  they  are  going 
to  be  strong  enough  to  fight  the 
United  States,  all  of  it  with  Soviet 
equipment  and  Cuban  training,  that 
means  they  are  going  to  be  so  power- 
ful they  will  be  the  dominant  military 
force  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
south  of  the  United  States,  except  for 
Cuba.  And  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  if 
that  is  their  intention,  will  be  able  to 
defeat  Mexico  and  every  country  in 
Central  America  militarily. 

That  is  what  the  Ministers  of  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  are 
reporting  1  month  after  the  Dear 
Commandante  letter.  So  here  we  have 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  three  coun- 
tries in  Central  America,  here  we  have 
the  pastoral  letter  from  the  Nicara- 
guan  Bishops,  neither  of  which  relates 


to  the  realities  of  the  Dear  Comman- 
dante letter. 

But  let  me  go  a  stage  further,  be- 
cause this  is  part  of  a  worldwide  scene. 
Remember,  in  the  Logan  Act  our 
Pounding  Fathers  were  terrified  of 
revolutionary  France,  which  they  saw 
as  a  universal  power.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  May  1,  1984,  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  a  column  by  Morton  Kon- 
dracke,  normally  considered  a  liberal, 
entitled  "Time  to  Examine  Soviet  Ac- 
tions." 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  Soviet  leadership 
is  aged,  stody.  passive,  defensive  and  reac- 
tive, in  other  words,  not  expansionist  or  ag- 
gressive, needs  to  cast  an  eye  at  recent 
events  in  the  Mideast  and  South  Asia. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  Afghani- 
stan, where  there  are  14,000  Soviet 
troops.  250  tanks,  80  helicopter  gun- 
ships  and,  for  the  first  time,  high-alti- 
tude carpet  bombing;  in  India,  where 
there  is  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
Defense  Minister,  and  66  senior  gener- 
als and  admirals;  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  there  is  $2.5  billion  worth  of 
Soviet  arms  being  sold  to  Iraq;  and  in 
Syria,  where  the  Soviets  have  sent  be- 
tween 6.000  and  7,000  troops  to  help 
rebuild  the  Syrian  military. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Around  the  world  there  are  other  signs  of 
Soviet  assertiveness  as  well:  large-scale  ma- 
neuvers in  the  Baltic  Sea.  an  increased 
naval  presence  in  the  Caribbean,  tightening 
of  Western  air  corridors  into  West  Berlin,  a 
Soviet  aircraft's  reconnaissance  flight  over  a 
secret  French  naval  base,  two  "accidents" 
involving  U.S.  and  Soviet  ships,  and  the 
firing  at  a  U.S.  helicopter  that  strayed 
across  the  Czech  border. 

All  these  incidents  and  developments 
could  be  unrelated  and  coincidental.  It 
seems  unlikely  each  one  was  carefully 
planned  and  executed,  but  they  do  all  seem 
to  be  part  of  a  pattern  of  aggressiveness  and 
provocative  behavior. 

If  patterned  behavior  is  involved,  what  ex- 
plains it?  Even  U.S.  intelligence  officials 
confess  this  country  lacks  the  as.sets.  the 
spies  and  electronic  penetration,  to  know 
for  sure  what  the  Kremlin  leadership  is  up 
to. 

Administration  speculation  includes  the 
possibility  the  Soviets  are  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  U.S.  elections  by  creating  the 
impression  that  Ronald  Reagan  has  made 
this  an  unsafe  world.  Another  interpreta- 
tion is  that  Reagan  really  has  scared  the  So- 
viets by  installing  Pershing  mi.ssiles  in 
Europe  and  threatening  to  build  a  "Star 
Wars"  missile  defense  and  that  they  are  re- 
acting truculently. 

Officials  also  mention  the  possibility  of 
trouble  inside  the  Kremlin,  with  permission 
to  the  military  to  be  more  aggressive  as  a 
chip  in  some  bargain  between  the  Generals 
and  civilian  authorities. 

Speculation  as  to  Soviet  capabilities  aside, 
the  hard  reality  about  Soviet  behavior  is  on 
display  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  reality  of 
utter  ruthlessness.  The  American  news 
media  rarely  report  the  evidence,  including 
videotape  smuggled  out  of  Afghanistan  and 
seen  fairly  frequently  on  European  televi- 
sion, but  Soviet  anti-guerrilla  tactics  differ 
markedly  from  those  employed  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 


In  the  winter  issue  of  'he  quarterly  For- 
eign Affairs,  French  physician  Claude  Mal- 
huret  wrote  that  the  American  tactic  was  to 
establish  strategic  hsunlets  wher?  the  local 
population  could  be  gathered,  protected 
from  guerrillas  and  won  over  to  the  govern- 
ment cause. 

By  contrast.  Malhuret  wrote,  the  Soviet 
tactic  in  Afghanistan  is  "massive  reprisals 
against  the  population,  sometimes  including 
the  extermination  of  a  large  part  of  that 
population." 

This  includes  purposeful  and  systematic 
destruction  of  villages,  towns,  food  supplies 
and  innocent  civilians  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing guerrilla  resistence. 

Malhuret  wrote  that  the  Soviet  tactic  also 
includes  "dropping  mines  and  booby- 
trapped  toys,  in  most  cases  plastic  pens  or 
small  red  trucks,  that  are  choice  terror 
weapons.  Their  main  targets  are  children 
whose  hands  and  arms  are  blown  off."  Their 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  spread  terror  and  de- 
spair in  the  population. 

After  working  with  the  Afghan  resistance. 
Malhuret  concluded  that  the  Soviets  will 
probably  win  unless  "there  is  profound 
change  in  the  international  balance  of 
power  and  in  the  reactions  of  Westerns  to 
Soviet  totalitarianism." 

"The  first  step  is  for  all  of  us  to  look 
closely  at  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
in  the  world."  and  I  complete  my  quo- 
tation of  Morton  Kondracke,  a  liberal. 

a  1910 

Let  me  say  this  in  closing.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
leftwing  Nazis.  The  KGB  is  simply  the 
Gestapo  of  the  left.  They  are  a  delib- 
erate, ruthless,  brutal  tyranny.  They 
have  established  one  colony  in  the 
Western  world  called  Cuba.  They  have 
established  a  second  colony  called 
Grenada,  which  we  have  liberated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  expired. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  going  to  have 
an  extremely  important  special  order 
on  the  tax  program,  but  let  me  just 
conclude,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  by  saying  that  I  want  to 
drive  home  certain  very  key  points, 
and  I  will  be  taking  shortly  another 
special  order  further  about  the  Logan 
Act. 

The  Founding  Fathers  faced  with  a 
ruthless  revolutionary  tyranny  in 
France  reacted  properly.  They  knew 
that  this  country  could  not  survive  if 
every  American  who  thought  they 
could  do  better  than  the  President 
were  allowed  to  go  off  and  negotiate. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  from  the  Bish- 
ops' statement,  from  the  statement  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Costa  Rica. 


El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  from  every 
evidence  we  have,  from  Morton  Kon- 
dracke's  column,  that  the  letter  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Communist  dictatorship 
was  unwise,  improper  and  just  plain 
wrong. 

I  would  look  forward  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  his  nine 
cosigners  issuing  a  statement  to  that 
effect. 

I  would  think  that  it  is  important 
that  they  recognize  that  this  issue  is 
not  going  away,  that  we  are  going  to 
establish  a  precedent  one  way  or  the 
other,  that  it  is  wrong  for  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  Marxist 
goverrunents  against  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  to  communicate 
with  them  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a  controversy. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  m'lch. 
Mr,  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
also  want  to  say  again  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  special  order  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  took  and  the  very 
important  facts  he  has  brought  forth 
before  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
congratulations.  Today  is  a  very  im- 
portant day  in  the  lives  of  many,  many 
millions  of  people.  Those  of  us  who 
pay  taxes,  those  of  us  that  have  been 
working  and  striving  to  pay  our  bills, 
today  is  the  first  day  that  we  are  all 
able  to  pay  our  own  bills. 

Today  is  Tax  Freedom  Day.  Today  is 
the  day  that  a  taxpayers'  group  has 
calculated  that  finally  we  are  done 
working  for  the  Government  and  for 
government  taxation. 

Today  is  the  day  that  we  can  begin, 
as  I  said  earlier,  paying  our  own  bills, 
rather  than  paying  Uncle  Sam's  bills, 
the  State  and  local  governments'  bills, 
of  taxes  of  all  types  and  of  all  sizes 
and  of  all  denominations. 

Between  January  1  and  May  I,  every 
single  penny  the  taxpayer  earned  has 
gone  to  tax  collectors.  Every  year 
economists  of  the  Washington-based 
Tax  Foundation  figure  out  just  how 
much  of  our  money  goes  toward  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes.  They  try 
to  translate  that  into  so  many  days  of 
the  year  and  May  I  is  Tax  Freedom 
Day. 

Looking  at  it  another  way.  the 
watchdog  economists  found  that  this 
year  we  work  the  first  2  hours  and  40 
minutes  of  each  and  every  8-hour  day 
for  Uncle  Sam  and  his  local  counter- 
parts. Uncle  Sam  took  the  first  hour 
and  43  minutes  and  State  and  local 
governments  usurped  the  rest. 

There  are  a  couple  ways  we  can  look 
at  this  and  assess  it.  We  can  say,  well, 
that  is  the  way  it  goes  and  count  our 
blessings,  just  assume  that  finally  we 
are  free  from  all  the  tax  burden. 

We  can  say  we  paid  for  our  schools, 
our  police,  our  firefighters,  our  Army, 
our  Navy,  our  Air  Force,  social  serv- 
ices, the  first  4  months  of  the  year. 


We  can  celebrate  and  lie  back  with 
the  knowledge  that  everything  is  free- 
dom from  May  2  through  the  end  of 
the  year,  December  31. 

We  could,  but  it  would  not  be  very 
realistic  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, nor  would  it  change  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  our  lives  is  spent  shovel- 
ing our  silver  into  the  tax  collector's 
sack. 

The  other  response  could  be  right- 
eous outrage,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
every  time  I  have  been  home  back  in 
the  4th  District  of  Michigan.  I  have 
heard  the  righteous  outrage  and  indig- 
nation of  many,  many  taxpayers. 

What  are  they  upset  about?  They 
are  upset  that  they  have  to  wait  4 
months,  working  8  and  10  hours  a  day. 
just  to  break  even  with  the  tax  collec- 
tor. They  are  sick  and  tired  of  it.  The 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
complicated,  confusing,  present  tax 
system  that  faces  us  all  each  and  every 
year  during  our  Federal  income  tax 
season. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  too  far  for 
the  answers.  So  many  people  have 
said,  "Well,  Mark  Siljander,  there  are 
just  too  many  complications  in  the  tax 
system." 

There  are  10,000  pages  of  rules  and 
regulations  by  the  IRS.  There  are  an- 
other 2.000  pages  of  alternatives  by 
the  IRS.  Pages  upon  pages  are  added 
each  and  every  year  by  new  laws.  Just 
this  year,  for  example,  we  passed  in 
1984.  at  least  through  the  House  and 
now  in  the  House-Senate  committee  is 
a  document  1,023  pages  of  a  tax  bill 
and  810  pages  of  explanations.  That  is 
all  new  complications  to  the  tax  re- 
forms and  tax  rules. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  that 
this  average  taxpayer  is  frustrated. 
After  all,  I  am  frustrated  as  well.  We 
are  all  frustrated  with  a  system  that  is 
too  overbearing,  that  is  much  too  con- 
fusing, that  is  elitist  in  nature. 

And  why  is  it  elitist  in  nature?  Well, 
this  box  is  a  box  that  says  "Return  to 
Sender."  It  is  to  Mr.  Fat  Cat,  Mr.  Free 
Ride,  U.S.A.  This  is  a  box  full  of  loop- 
holes, a  box  of  10,000  pages  with  an- 
other 1,023  up  and  coming  in  the  new- 
tax  bill.  These  are  the  loopholes— sym- 
bolically, of  course— that  only  the  elite 
that  can  afford  a  lawyer,  that  can 
afford  a  famous  or  well-educated  tax 
lawyer  to  figure  out  each  and  every 
loophole. 

This  is  symbolic  of  those  loopholes 
that  most  of  us,  the  vast  majority  of 
us,  cannot  afford  someone  to  find  all 
these  loopholes. 

Most  Americans  might  have  a  CPA 
or  an  accountant.  Many  Americans 
toil  at  night  near  the  end  of  the  year 
trying  to  figure  out  all  the  deductions 
and  all  the  loopholes  they  can  and 
usually  come  out  very  short. 

So  what  is  the  answer  to  this  compli- 
cation? What  is  the  answer  to  the  in- 
credible confusion  that  seems  to  be 
permeating  the  country  and  the  minds 


especially  here  in  this  Congress,  be- 
cause it  seems  as  though  every  time 
v^e  are  in  trouble  economically,  we 
th'nk  of  thousands  more  pages  to  add 
more  complications  and  more  adden- 
dums  and  changes  and  more  rules  and 
more  regulations,  as  though  more  will 
make  things  better. 

The  idea  is  very  simple.  I  do  not 
want  to  startle  my  colleagues  by  some- 
thing too  simplistic.  We  do  not  need 
10,000  pages  of  IRS  rules  and  regula- 
tions, nor  do  we  need  a  new  tax  bill  of 
1,023  pages  more.  What  we  need  is  one 
single  page.  Take  the  box  of  loopholes 
and  throw  it  out.  All  we  need  is  one 
page,  one  page  for  every  American,  be 
that  person  making  $1  million  a  year 
or  $10,000  a  year,  that  working  Ameri- 
can could  fill  out  his  income  taxes  in 
10  minutes  on  one  single  page  and 
that  would  be  through  a  simple,  fair, 
flat  rate  income  tax. 

I  have  asked  my  constituents,  "Do 
you  think  you  are  overtaxed?" 

And  the  answer  is  inevitably  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  "Yes." 

I  ask,  "Do  you  think  government 
spends  too  much  money?  "  And  they 
say  in  the  same  percentage,  high  per- 
centages, "Yes,  indeed." 

I  ask  them,  'Do  you  think  the 
present  system  is  fair  and  simple?" 
They  say,  "Absolutely,  it  is  not.  " 

That  is  why.  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  I  have  introduced 
a  House  resolution.  I  call  it  the  count- 
down bill.  It  is  bill  5432.  That  is  the 
number  of  the  bill.  It  is  a  simple 
number.  It  is  a  simple  10  percent  flat 
tax  bill.  This  is  why  I  bring  the  issue 
up  today,  because  today,  as  I  alluded 
to  earlier,  is  Tax  Freedom  Day.  After 
all.  what  better  forum  could  we  use  to 
tell  the  American  people  and  to  tell 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  that  there 
is  an  alternative  to  the  maze  of  rules 
and  regulations,  to  the  maze  of  confu- 
sion, there  is  an  alternative,  a  10-per- 
cent flat  tax  bill,  a  simple  10  percent,  a 
fair  10  percent  flat  tax  bill. 

D  1920 

If  one  made  $1  million  a  year  or 
more  he  or  she  could  not  avoid  taxes 
by  the  box  of  loopholes  behind  me 
but.  rather,  he  or  she  would  pay  their 
fair  tithe  or  10  percent  of  his  or  her 
income,  a  fair  rate. 

If  you  make  $10,000  or  $20,000  a 
year  you  pay  10  percent,  a  fair  rate. 

My  bill  takes  a  more  pragmatic  ap- 
proach. We  could  not  certainly  allow 
the  poor  to  pay  a  10-percent  flat  rate 
income  tax.  No,  we  would  hear  many 
choruses  of  voices  and  duly  so  that  it 
would  be  unbearable  for  the  poor. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  a  couple  of 
things.  No.  1,  it  is  a  10-percent  flat 
rate  on  net  income  minus  $2,000  per 
person  in  each  family  deduction,  in- 
dexed for  inflation.  For  an  example, 
say  you  have  a  family  of  five,  times 
each   individual   by   $2,000.   And   this 
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gives  you  a  total  of  $10,000  in  exemp- 
tions from  any  taxation.  So  a  poor 
family  of  five  would  be  exempt  for  the 
first  $10,000  and  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  a  penny  of  tax.  So  it  is  not  im- 
posing on  the  poor,  absolutely  not. 

To  those  of  us  that  are  homeowners 
and  believe  in  the  American  dream  of 
owning  a  home,  interest  payments  and 
payments  on  property  taxes  are  de- 
ductible. 

For  those  of  us  that  believe  in  giving 
to  our  favorite  charity  or  church,  that 
would  be  deductible. 

And  an  IRA  savings  account  for  the 
future,  savings  and  an  incentive  to 
save  would  be  deductible. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  it, 
that  is  it.  five  simple  deductions  in 
total.  10  minutes  of  your  time  once  a 
year  on  one  smgle  page  to  fill  out  your 
income  tax  forms. 

The  only  problem  is  we  would  have 
to  find  somewhere  to  retire  all  of 
these  copies  of  the  10.000  pages  each 
group  of  books  of  the  Tax  Code.  We 
would  have  to  dump  all  of  these  loop- 
holes and  the  boxes  of  loopholes.  And 
certainly  H&R  Block  might  not  be  the 
greatest  fan  of  this  particular  propos- 
al. But  I  can  tell  you.  9  out  of  10 
Americans  would  support  the  propos- 
al, for  according  to  the  Republican 
Study  Committee.  90.4  percent  of  all 
gross  taxable  income  are  those  that 
earn  under  $35,000;  75  percent  of  all 
the  gross  taxable  income,  according, 
again  to  the  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee, it  suggests  that  75  percent  of 
all  of  the  gross  taxable  income  is 
under  $20,000.  That  is  not  the  rich 
that  are  paying.  It  is  the  middle- 
income  Americans  for  the  bulk  and 
the  majority  of  the  tax  burden  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  middle-income  Amer- 
icans that  this  bill  is  addressing  today. 
It  is  the  middle-income  Americans 
that  are  frustrated  and  furious  that 
they  have  to  work  until  today  for  all 
of  the  taxes  they  have  to  pay. 

So  what  we  ought  to  do  as  a  Con- 
gress is  do  something  to  help  the  frus- 
trated American  who  breaks  his  back 
and  works  to  pay  the  home  heating 
bill,  the  property  taxes,  the  high  inter- 
est rates  that  are  finally,  thank  God, 
coming  down  from  the  21.5  percent 
prime  rate  of  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  middle-income  American  is  con- 
cerned. And  I  would  say  in  a  philo- 
sophical sense,  and  I  mean  this  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  middle-income 
Americans,  they  are  ready  to  revolt. 
And  I  do  not  mean  by  taking  up  arms 
or  shedding  blood.  I  think  they  are 
willing  to  start  shedding  votes  for 
Members  of  this  body  who  refuse  to 
engage  themselves  in  a  new  form  of 
simplicity  for  the  tax  system,  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  Americans  all  over  the  country 
saying  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
fair  and  simple  Tax  Code,  a  fair  and 
simple  tax  system.  Americans  are  call- 
ing for  it  every  day.  There  are  news 


columns.  Somewhere  in  the  country 
likely  today  there  would  be  an  editori- 
al saying  it  is  time  we  simplified  the 
Tax  Code. 

Is  this  such  a  new  idea?  It  is  not  a 
new  idea  at  all.  This  is  why  it  is  time 
in  this  forum  of  tax  freedom  today 
that  we  are  expressing  these  concerns. 

There  have  been  many  flat  tax  bills. 
Jack  Kemp  has  one.  Phil  Crane  has 
one.  Congressman  Jim  Quillen  has  a 
flat  tax  bill.  Many  of  them  are  very 
good  alternatives.  Mark  Siljander  has 
one. 

But  they  sit  and  they  collect  dust  in 
the  committees  of  Congress  without 
even  a  fair  hearing.  It  is  time  that 
Americans  i^hanged  the  course  of  tax 
and  budget  history. 

The  reason  I  say  it  is  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  do  so.  my  colleagues,  is  because 
they  are  the  only  ones  that  will  force 
the  change.  I  bring  your  minds  back  to 
the  time  when  we  passed  the  Tax 
Equity  Act  and  included  withholding 
of  dividends  and  interest.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  Congress  voted 
for  that  bill  and  it  went  through. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  American  tax- 
payer said  'Wait  a  minute,  who  is  the 
Congress  to  tell  me  that  they  are 
going  to  withhold  on  savings  interest 
and  dividends?"  Who  are  we  to  do 
that?  Millions  of  letters  poured  into 
the  Congress,  corporately,  to  House 
and  Senate  offices.  I  had  14,000  alone 
and  I  voted  against  it  in  the  beginning. 

Is  it  not  coin:-idental  that  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  influence  of  millions  of 
pieces  of  letters,  decided  to  change 
their  mind  and  repeal  what  they 
passed  less  than  a  year  prior. 

So  when  the  American  people  are 
frustrated  enough  and  ready  to  take 
action,  even  if  it  is  with  the  pen 
threatening  the  lives  and  livelihood  of 
those  that  serve  in  this  body,  action 
does  in  fact  take  place.  Action  does 
take  place. 

So  today  is  the  time.  Now  is  the  time 
for  a  very  simple  and  bsisic  flat  rate 
tax  system. 

There  are  a  couple  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  that  have 
been  asked  in  the  course  of  developing 
this  particular  bill  on  the  flat  rate 
income  tax.  The  first  question  I  think 
is  quite  relative.  Will  my  social  securi- 
ty be  taxed  and  it  will  not  be  taxed 
under  House  Resolution  5432.  the  10- 
percent  flat  tax. 

What  deductions  will  be  allowed?  I 
think  this  is  important  to  repeat. 
There  will  be  a  limited  amount  of  de- 
ductions. There  will  be  $2,000  per 
person  indexed  to  inflation,  property 
taxes,  interest,  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  IRA  and  Keough,  private,  in- 
dividual retirement  savings  plans. 
Those  are  the  deductions,  fair,  simple, 
and  still  we  could  fit  it  all  on  one  sheet 
of  paper. 

Another  question  is  would  not  the 
10-percent  flat  tax  really  benefit  the 
wealthy.  I  repeat  again  what  has  bene- 


fited the  wealthy  is  this  box  of  loop- 
holes. That  is  what  has  benefited  the 
wealthy.  We  would  now  be  throwing 
those  loopholes  out. 

The  other  question  is  what  about 
the  underground  economy.  After  all, 
the  IRS  has  conservatively  estimated 
of  the  half  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  un- 
derground economy,  of  that  half  tril- 
lon  dollars  nearly  $100  billion  of  that 
would  be  legal  moneys  that  should  be 
reported.  This  is  not  drug  moneys  or 
prostitution  dollars  earned  from  those 
types  of  illegal,  illicit  activities.  Almost 
$100  billion  would  be  legal  moneys 
that  ought  to  be  coming  to  the  coffers 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  So  we  have  ad- 
dressed that  in  House  Resolution  5432. 
the  10-percent  fair  and  simple  flat  tax. 
We  have  said  that  we  will  allow 
anyone  who  has  not  reported  their 
income  taxes  amnesty.  We  will  allow 
you  amnesty.  If  you  have  never  paid 
taxes  or  have  cheated  or  have  not  re- 
ported fully  in  your  tax  reports,  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  come  clean,  to 
repent,  if  you  will,  and  come  clean 
without  any  fear  of  adjudication  by 
the  IRS  or  anyone  else. 

Will  it  work?  Massachusetts  tried. 
Massachusetts  tried  and  they  estimat- 
ed about  a  $7  million  net  benefit  of 
revenue.  Less  than  half  a  year  into 
their  system  and.  mind  you.  they  did 
not  change  the  tax  laws,  they  just  of- 
fered amnesty  with  the  same  State  tax 
laws  and  the  same  provisions,  almost 
10  times  or  almost  $60  million  has 
since  come  in,  10  times  the  amount 
they  estimated  originally. 

We  are  telling  Members  here  is  their 
opportunity,  here  is  a  government's 
opportunity  to  salvage  another  $100 
billion  in  new  revenues. 

What  forced  many  of  those  who 
have  avoided  paying  taxes?  It  was 
those  in  the  40-  to  50-percent  tax 
bracket  that  reverted  to  not  partici- 
pating in  the  present  tax  system.  It 
was  their  large  tax  bracket  that  forced 
them  underground.  With  the  incentive 
of  a  10-percent  flat  tax  most  people 
believe  that  we  could  accumulate  the 
vast  majority  of  that  estimated  nearly 
$100  billion  and  that  could  be  very, 
very  low  as  an  estimate  in  itself. 

You  see  House  bill  5432  does  not 
take  effect  immediately,  assuming  it 
passed  this  austere  body  and  the  other 
body  and  the  President  signed  the  bill 
into  law.  It  takes  effect  3  years  later. 

D  1930 

But  in  that  3  years,  the  amnesty  pro- 
visions will  take  effect  immediately 
and  every  penny  that  comes  in  of  new 
revenue  from  the  amnesty,  those  that 
come  forward  and  come  clean,  will  go 
into  a  special  trust  fund  which  will  ac- 
cumulate during  those  3  years  as  Con- 
gress considers  ways  of  adjusting  their 
habitual  spending  habits  to  adjust  for 
10-percent  inflation. 
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Then  after  the  3-year  period  the  flat 
tax  will  take  effect:  10  percent,  with  a 
deduction  that  we  mentioned  and  that 
cumulative  amount  of  the  amnesty 
grace  provision  will  then  be  used  to 
help  offset  any  lost  revenues. 

And  coming  to  my  last  question; 
"Well,  wait  a  minute,  Mark,  won't  this 
10  percent  flat  tax  lose  an  incredible 
amount  of  revenue?  "  Who  knows?  1 
have  some  figures  that  may  indicate, 
and  we  will  present  this  on  another 
evening,  but  they  may  indicate  that  10 
percent  could  bring  in  the  same 
amount  of  revenues  even  with  some  of 
the  deductions  we  have  offered,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem. 

Here  is  the  reason;  in  1962,  they  all 
laughed  at  President  Kennedy,  who 
said:  "You  can't  cut  taxes  and  if  you 
do,  it  will  deplete  our  Treasury  of  rev- 
enues." 

What  followed  was  an  economic 
stimulus.  More  people  worked,  contrib- 
uting to  the  system,  less  people  draw- 
ing out  of  the  system;  1982  was  no  dif- 
ferent. 

Many  of  the  same  critics  said.  "Rea- 
gan's tax  cut  won't  work;  it  will  de- 
plete revenues  from  the  Treasury.  " 
But  fortunately  for  the  American 
people  the  oppo.site  happened,  the 
same  as  in  1962,  people  began  going 
back  to  work,  unemployment  dropped, 
inflation  dropped,  interest  rates  have 
dropped,  the  economy  is  in  an  up- 
swing. No  one  denies  that.  Even  the 
great  doomsayers  who  predicted  a 
downswing  and  a  catastroph  now  are 
saying  we  are  in  a  recovery. 

So  it  proves  that  incentive;  when 
you  begin  putting  money  back  in  the 
pockets  of  Americans,  let  them  spend 
their  money  the  way  they  see  fit. 
rather  than  the  addicts  here  in  Con- 
gress who  are  addicted  to  spending  the 
way  we  see  fit,  which  is  usually  pro- 
miscuous spending,  we  find  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus. 

But  you.  being  those  in  the  Ameri- 
can population,  you  spend  money  the 
way  you  see  fit. 

Now-,  a  10-percent  flat  tax  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  incredible  stimulant 
to  our  economy.  What  new  revenue 
would  that  produce?  It  is  hard  to  deci- 
pher. But  the  Congress  would  have  3 
years  to  break  that  down.  In  the 
meantime,  there  will  be.  in  my  projec- 
tions a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

The  reason  I  say  that,  amazingly 
enough,  is  simply  because  if  two  more 
States  pass  the  resolution  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  pass  one  or 
face  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

So  by  the  time  the  flat  tax  would 
take  effect,  even  if  it  passed  this  year. 
I  would  predict,  and  quite  safely,  that 
Congress  would  have  some  sort  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  eventual- 
ly, and  the  10-percent  flat  tax  could  be 
just  the  added  incentive  and  catalyst 
to  force  us  to  do  the  job  we  know  we 


need  to  do,  but  we  just  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  do. 

A  3-year  budget  freeze  in  those  3 
years  before  the  tax  takes  effect,  even 
at  today's  rates,  if  we  froze  the  budg- 
ets at  1984  levels,  we  would  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  3  years  with  probably 
a  slight  surplus. 

Is  that  so  complicated?  A  10-percent 
flat  tax  with  amnesty;  a  3-year  budget 
freeze,  included  with  the  constitution- 
al amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
and  simply  implement  some  of  the 
Grace  Commission  reports  and,  my 
friends  in  Congress,  we  would  not  be 
in  fiscal  catastrophy.  but  rather  we 
would  have  a  fair  and  simple  tax 
system,  and  economic  prosperity,  an 
economy  that  is  even  more  stimulated. 
We  then  would  have  a  Congress  that  is 
finally  responding  in  the  fiscal  manner 
that  they  ought  to. 

One  last  point  regarding  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  a  10-percent  flat  tax  on 
the  economy:  I  read  recently  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  news  media  .suggesting  that 
the  American  people,  understand  this, 
the  American  people,  pay  $60  billion  a 
year,  yes;  B  for  billion  dollars,  a  year, 
in  tax  preparation.  Think  what  a 
simple  and  flat  10-percent  tax  would 
mean. 

That  money  could  be  pumped  into 
IRA  savings  accounts,  buying  new 
homes,  new  automobiles,  helping  stim- 
ulate the  economy.  That  is  another 
$60  billion  that  could  be  pumped  or  re- 
directed in  the  economy  in  a  much 
more  productive  manner. 

All  in  all.  we  have  a  proposal  that  I 
believe  is  very  basic,  in  terms  of  what 
human  need  emotionally  that  I  hear 
is,  out  in  the  grassroots;  to  satisfy  the 
concern  of  the  complexity  and  the 
elite  nature  of  the  present  Tax  Code 
and  tax  system. 

So  I  am  proud  to  introduce  House 
bill  5432.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
cosign  the  bill  with  me.  Today  is  the 
day  we  all  need  to  take  heart  to  the 
cries  of  the  American  people:  that  is. 
■Tax  Freedom  Day."  And  maybe  if  Con- 
gress could  be  so  bold,  could  be  so  cou- 
rageous to  pass  a  fair  and  simple  flat 
tax.  maybe  next  year,  just  maybe,  we 
could  announce  to  the  American 
people  that.  Tax  Freedom  Day"  is  a 
month  earlier,  and  the  economy  is 
doing  well,  and  that  Congress  is  living 
within  its  means.  Would  not  that  be 
amazing? 

Sounds  like  Utopia,  but  with  a 
simple  system,  I  believe  in  my  heart, 
in  my  mind  and  through  all  our  re- 
search, that  this  could  truly,  truly 
happen. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


POLISH      AMERICAN      CONGRESS 
AND      POLISH      CONSTITUTION 
DAY    40TH    ANNIVERSARY    OB- 
SERVANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3,  1791.  marks  a  very  special  day  in  the 
hsitory  of  democratic  nations,  for  it 
was  on  this  day  193  years  ago  that  the 
first  democratic  Constitution  of 
Poland  was  adopted.  It  was  the  first 
liberal  constitution  in  Europe,  and  fol- 
lowing the  American  pattern,  it  estab- 
lished three  independent  branches  of 
government  and  emphasized  humani- 
tarianism.  tolerance,  and  liberty  for 
all. 

In  observance  of  this  special  anniver- 
sary, as  well  as  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  the  South  Bend,  Ind..  chap- 
ter of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
sponsored  a  banquet  and  program  on 
April  ?o  at  the  St.  Adalbert  Heritage 
Center  .ii  South  Bend. 

My  good  friend  of  many  years.  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Rozanski.  who  is  national 
vice  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  and  a  resident  of  my  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  this  event, 
during  w^hich  the  South  Bend  chapter 
of  PAC  presented  a  $5,000  check  to 
him  to  be  used  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate in  Poland. 

Additionally,  two  certificates  of 
merit  were  presented  by  the  national 
office  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress—one to  Cas  and  Irene  Dzikowski. 
and  the  other  to  Irene  Czyzewski.  both 
for  their  many,  many  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  South  Bend  community. 
Congressman  John  Hiler  of  the 
Third  District  of  Indiana  extended  his 
greetings,  as  did  Fire  Chief  Timothy 
Braell.  who  represented  South  Bend's 
Mayor  Roger  Parent. 

Dr.  Rozanski  gave  a  stirring  address, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Polish  soldiers 
who  courageously  fought  and  died  in 
the  Italian  campaigns  of  World  War 
II,  he  quoted  the  inscription  on  a 
monument  at  the  cemetery  in  Monte 
Cassino,  Italy,  dedicated  to  the  Polish 
war  dead:  "We  Polish  soldiers  for  our 
freedom  and  yours,  have  given  our- 
selves to  God,  our  bodies  to  the  soil  of 
Italy,  and  our  hearts  to  Poland. '  I, 
too.  have  visited  the  cemetery  at 
Monte  Cassino  on  several  occasions, 
and  I  share  Dr.  Rozanskis  feeling  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  these  brave  soldiers  made  on 
the  altar  of  justice,  honor,  and  free- 
dom. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  Rozanski's  re- 
marks follow  along  with  the  program 
for  the  April  29  observance,  the  text 
of  the  two  certificates  of  merit,  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aloysius  Ma- 
zewski,  the  distinguished  national 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, the  headquarters  of  which  are 
located  in  my  own  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  at  6100  North 
Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago: 
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Address  by  E.  C.  Rozanski 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  my  dear  Friends,  to  participate  in  a 
celebration  marking  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress. 

This  is  a  historical  year,  for  also  it  is  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Victory  over  Monte  Cas- 
sino  in  Italy  .  .  .  This  was  the  most  fierce 
battle  fought  during  World  War  2. 

The  mountain  site  with  St.  Benedict  Mon- 
astery overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Lira 
river,  was  a  fortified  German  stronghold 
protecting  the  way  to  Rome. 

This  is  the  story  in  a  capsule  form:  In  Jan- 
uary of  1944.  the  American  Fifth  Army  was 
the  first  to  engage  the  Germans,  which  was 
continued  by  the  Free  French.  Indian.  New 
Zealanders.  and  British  troops  of  the 
Eighth  Army. 

In  May.  the  task  to  "take"  Monte  Cassino 
was  entrusted  to  the  troops  of  the  Second 
Polish  Corps. 

Finally  on  May  18,  1944.  after  heavy  losses 
the  victory  was  attained  by  the  Polish 
forces  and  the  road  to  Rome  was  opened 
again. 

It  is  a  touching  site.  Monte  Cassino— I 
have  visited  the  cemetery  on  three  occasions 
and  I  have  this  eerie  feeling  that  the  Polish 
soldiers  are  asleep,  and  at  a  command,  will 
rise  again  and  march  into  a  free  Poland. 

There  are  so  many  crosses,  white  crosses, 
the  Star  of  David,  the  Eastern  Rite  crosses. 

They  all  loved  God  and  Country  and  for 
Country  sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
justice,  honor  and  freedom. 

Nothing  but  nothing  says  this  better  then 
the  inscription  on  the  marble  spire  which 
stands  on  the  hilltop  above  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino cemetery:  "We  Polish  soldiers,  for  our 
freedom  and  yours,  have  given  our  souls  to 
God.  our  bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy  and  our 
hearts  to  Poland." 

Please  let  us  rise  and  with  a  moment  of  si- 
lence pay  tribute  to  gallant  heroes  of  Monte 
Cassino  (Thank  you.) 

Next  week  Chicago  will  host  the  National 
Council  of  Directors  of  PAC  and  PAC  Chari- 
table Foundation  taking  place  at  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel.  Mr.  Mazewski  invites  you  all 
to  partake  in  the  four  day  commemoration 
and  meetings  of  Polonia's  leaders. 

The  commemoration  will  begin  on  Thurs- 
day. May  3rd.  with  a  wreath  laying  ceremo- 
ny at  Kosciuszko  monument. 

On  Saturday.  May  5.  a  parade  in  down 
town  Chicago  will  take  place.  Flags,  bands, 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  50  floats,  uniformed 
marching  units  of  veterans  and  organiza- 
tions will  parade  on  Dearborn  street. 

After  the  parade  a  civic  program  will  be 
conducted  at  Daley  Center  Plaza. 

We  will  hear  from  President  Mazewski. 
U.S.  Senator  Percy,  Congressman  Annunzio 
and  Jan  Nowak,  former  director  of  Radio 
Free  Europe. 

In  the  evening,  at  Hilton  Hotel,  a  gala 
40th  anniversary  banquet.  We  will  have  a 
prominent  speaker  from  Washington,  DC. 

Finally,  the  commemoration  will  conclude 
on  Sunday  May  6  with  the  offering  of  Mass 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church. 

Let  us  regress  for  a  moment.  What  does 
the  3rd  of  May  1791  Constitution  mean  to 
us? 

To  the  Poles  and  their  descendants  May  3 
is  a  national  holiday— for  it  bestows  upon 
the  Poles  a  priceless  heritage  of  humanitar- 
ianism,  tolerance  and  a  democratic  precept 
when  Europe  lived  under  the  existence  of 
unconditional  power  and  tyraruiy  exempli- 
fied by  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Poland's  parliamentary  system  actually 
t)egan  at  the  turn  of  the  15th  Century,  but  a 


series  of  defensive  wars,  internal  stresses, 
outside  influences,  widespread  permissive- 
ness and  excessive  concern  for  the  right  to 
dissent  brought  Poland  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster and  anarchy  in  the  19th  Century. 

Reforms  becaime  imperative. 

The  May  3rd  Constitution  was  the  first 
liberal  constitution  in  Europe  and  the 
second  in  the  world,  after  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Following  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  it  established  three  independent 
branches  of  government— executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judiciary.  Throughout  the  Consti- 
tution runs  a  philosophy  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  tolerance,  such  as  liberty  to  all 
people— rule  by  majority— secret  ballot  at 
all  elections— religious  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  terms  of  democratic  precept,  the  3rd  of 
May  Constitution  is  a  landmark  event  in 
history  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This 
is  one  part  of  our  celebration. 

Today  we  honor  the  40  years  of  untiring 
efforts  and  .service  to  Polonia  by  the  PAC. 

The  preamble  of  PAC  lasted  40  years.  It  is 
as  fresh  in  concept  for  today: 

In  the  name  of  God  Almighty!  We,  the 
representatives  of  united  Polonia  in  Amer- 
ica, gathered  at  Congress  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
May  1944,  conscious  of  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  pledge  our 
love,  attachment,  absolute  service  and  active 
participation  in  the  American  life  as  Ameri- 
cans, in  whose  veins  flows  the  Polish  blood. 

We  solemnly  affirm  to  bring  far  reaching 
help  to  the  Polish  people  and  in  order  to  ex- 
press our  feelings  and  wishes  in  a  real  sense. 
Therefore,  we  establish  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress.  .  ." 

Today  PAC  is  the  representative  body  of 
over  12  million  Americans  of  Polish  ances- 
try and  therefore  occupies  a  unique  position 
in  the  history  of  American  ethnic  groups. 

It  was  the  first  large  body  of  Americans 
that  opposed  many  of  the  unjustified  con- 
cessions that  the  Western  powers  granted 
the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  2  and 
its  aftermath. 

These  unconditional  concessions  that  gave 
Russia  unwarranted  domination  over 
Poland  and  East  Central  Europe  were  the 
primary  motivation  for  the  constitutional 
assembly  of  PAC  on  May  30,  1944.  in  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y.  where  5.000  delegates  representing 
all  Polish  organizations  agreed  on  a  unified 
action  in  behalf  of  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  and  for  the  betterment  of  Americans 
of  Polish  ancestry. 

Today  we  have  33  state  divisions,  funda- 
mental units  of  PAC  being  the  activists  of 
Polonia, 

Our  objectives  and  goals  are.  to  give  com- 
plete support  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  a  du- 
rable peace,  based  on  principles  of  democra- 
cy and  the  universal  application  of  individ- 
ual human  rights. 

To  combat  derogatory  misinformation 
about  Poles  and  particularly  about  the 
Polish  Americans,  and  to  promote  the  posi- 
tive image  of  Polonia  by  projecting  the 
proud  heritage  of  the  Polish  people  and 
their  world-wide  contribution  in  all  fields- 
be  it  science,  industry,  arts,  civics  and  reli- 
gion. 

We  are  proud  of  our  contribution  as  reli- 
gious people  •  •  •  we  are  proud  of  our  kins- 
man Pope  John  Paul  II. 

We  must  together  with  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  as  an  umbrella  organization 
foster  our  commitment  and  objectives. 

The  political  parties  in  Washington  must 
understand  our  well  justified  demand  for 
proper  recognition  and  appointments  or 
nominations  to  higher  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibilities. 


We  can  learn  very  much  from  the  Black 
Latino  Americans.  They  don't  wait.  They 
act.  Why  can't  we. 

We  must  support  and  encourage  our 
youth.  We  must  support  and  encourage  our 
intellectuals,  artists,  men  and  women  of  sci- 
ence, writers,  educators,  business  and  indus- 
try, banking,  leaders  in  the  Church  for 
better  service  to  Polonia  needs. 

Let's  not  forget  the  news  media,  radio  and 
TV  •  •  •  We  must  convince  them  all  that 
we  are  here  to  stay  •  •  •  we  must  press  for 
the  right  to  objective  reporting  of  our  con- 
tributions in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Recently  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  an 
American  I  have  viewed  the  General  Motors 
TV  presentation  of  'George  Washington" 
on  CBS,  until  we  realized  that  the  history 
we  were  taught  in  grade  school  on  the  War 
of  Independence  of  1776  was  abridged. 

There  was  an  omission  of  two  great  gener- 
als serving  under  Washington  in  this  war, 
namely  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Kazi- 
mierz  Pulaski.  Pulaski  gave  his  life  for 
American  Independence. 

If  GM,  CBS  and  the  producers  of  this 
presentation  saw  fit  to  bring  into  this  story 
Generals  William  von  Stueben  of  Prussia 
and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  of  France, 
then  in  the  name  of  justice  why  omit  Kos- 
ciuszko and  Pulaski,  who  left  their  native 
Poland  to  fight  for  American  Independence? 

We  all  can  help  the  Congress— we  all  can 
write  letters  of  protest— we  can  vote  for  our 
friends;  combat  misinformation  promptly. 
This  my  Friends.  Is  what  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  is  all  about. 

We  shall  continue  our  struggle  for  a  truly 
free  and  independent  Poland  within  the 
framework  of  America's  world  leadership 
and  security.  We  are  with  the  SOLIDARI- 
T\  movement. 

Our  lives  are  based  on  the  traditions  of 
Christianity,  social  progress  and  justice. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  honoring  the  dead  sol- 
diers at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863: 
.  .  that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth". 

In  this  I  believe -as  the  sun  rises  each 
morning,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  of 
Polish  heritage— I  pray  to  GOD!  God  bless 
America! 

The  40th  Anniversary  Polish  American 
Congress  And  Polish  Constitution  Day 

banquet  sponsored  by  south  bend  chapter 

Welcome:  Joseph  Noetzel. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Casimir  Grabarz,  C.S.C. 

Dinner 

Introduction  of  Mistress  of  Ceremonies; 
Dr.  Z.  W.  Sobol. 

Mistress  of  Ceremonies;  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Dzikowski. 

Principal  Address:  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ro- 
zanski. 

Musical  Program;  Qaska  String  Quartet. 

Presentation  of  Awards;  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Rozanski. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table;  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Dzikowski. 

Greetings;  Guests. 

Acknowledgment  of  Organizations; 
Martha  Pieszak. 

Benediction;  Rev.  Casimir  Grabarz,  C.S.C. 

Singing  of  National  Hymns:  God  Bless 
America,  Bo2e  CoS  Polske;  Audience. 

Raffle:  Mrs.  Gene  Grzesiowski. 

Dancing:  Music  by  The  Continentals. 


Committee 


Chairman;  Joseph  Noetzel. 

Reservations;  Matthew  Baran. 

Program  Arrangements;  Mrs.  Ewa  Sobo- 
cinska.  Dr.  Z.  W.  Sobol. 

Decorations;  Matthew  Barsin,  Mrs.  Nelly 
Hlawacz,  Mrs.  Halina  Wlochowska. 

Reception;  Martha  Pieszak. 

April  29,  1984. 
The  South  Bend  Chapter  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  acknowledges  with  grat- 
itude the  23  years  of  faithful  service  ren- 
dered to  the  South  Bend  community  by  Cas 
and  Irene  Dzikowski.  For  the  wide  variety  of 
Polish  music  and  for  the  gracious  support  of 
Polish  activities  with  publicity  on  the  Polish 
American  Hour  every  Sunday  noon  on 
Radio  Station  WAMJ.  for  their  part  in  as- 
sisting the  Polish  community  to  organize  for 
aid  to  Poland  in  need,  the  PAC  is  proud  to 
present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cas  Dzikowski  with  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  National  Office 
of  Polish  American  Congress. 

April  29.  1984. 
The  South  Bend  Chapter  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  acknowledges  with  grat- 
itude the  many  years  of  service  rendered  to 
the  South  Bend  community  by  Irene  Czy- 
zewski.  For  the  delightful  Polish  music  and 
for  the  gracious  support  of  Polish  activities 
with  her  publicity  on  the  Polish  Hour  every 
Sunday  morning  on  Radio  Station  WSBT. 
for  her  part  in  helping  the  Polish  communi- 
ty to  aid  our  friends  in  need  in  Poland,  the 
PAC  is  proud  to  present  Irene  Czyzewski 
with  a  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  National 
Office  of  Polish  American  Congress. 

April  29,  1984. 
Mr.  Aloysius  Mazewski, 
President,  Polish  American  Congress,  Chica- 
go, ni. 
Dear  Mr.  Mazewski;   In  a  spirit  of  love 
and  generosity,  the  "Poland  In  Need"  Com- 
mittee of  South  Bend.  Indiana  is  happy  to 
present  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $5,000.00 
to  the  Polish  American  Congress  to  help  our 
less     fortunate     brothers     and     sisters     in 
Poland. 

This  donation  represents  the  results  of 
our  latest  fundraising  activity.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  great  need  that  continues  to 
exist  in  Poland  and  are  glad  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  our  many  blessings  with  the 
needy  in  Poland. 

You  have  our  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  your  program  of  assistance  to 
Poland  in  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Sincerely. 

Helen  V.  Wilczewski, 
I  Treasurer. 

"Poland  In  Need"  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  PAC 
National  President  Aloysius  Mazewski, 
PAC  National  Vice  President  Edward 
C,  Rozanski,  and  to  the  scores  of 
others  who  have  worked  with  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  over  the  years  in 
behalf  of  the  Polish  American  commu- 
nity. Defending  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  furtherance  of  indi- 
vidual human  rights  are  uppermost  in 
the  objectives  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  continuing  success  in  the  years 
ahead  as  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  contin- 


ue their  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of 
the  just  cause  of  Polonia.» 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REQUIRE  CARIBBEAN 
BASIN  INITIATIVE  COUNTRIES 
TO  SHARE  TAX  INFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  "to 
know  what  you  know  and  to  know 
what  you  don't  know  is  to  know." 
When  Congress  enacted  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  in  August  1983, 
what  we  did  not  know  at  that  time  was 
the  degree  of  our  success  in  negotiat- 
ing exchange  of  information  agree- 
ments with  prospective  beneficiary 
countries.  We  believed  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  offering  regional  trade  prefer- 
ences for  the  first  time  as  well  as 
qualifying  such  beneficiary  countries 
for  North  American  area  convention 
status  would  create  an  appropriate  cli- 
mate to  stimulate  these  negotiations. 

What  we  now  know  is  that  our  opti- 
mism was  excessive  and  has  not  been 
matched  by  results.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  made  real  progress 
toward  negotiating  an  agreement  only 
with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  March-April  1984  issue  of  Price 
Waterhouse's  "International  Tax 
Review,"  analyses  the  status  of  the 
CBI  program  designed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  tax  evasion,  drug  money, 
and  the  flow  of  organized  crime  loot. 
To  quote  from  the  article: 

The  main  result  to  date  of  the  exchange 
of  information  provision  has  been  to  give 
the  Caribbean  tax  havens  (and  aspiring  tax 
havens)  a  highly  visible  forum  in  which  to 
assure  the  world  that  Yankee  money  cannot 
unseal  their  lips. 

Treasury  has  reported  that  there  are 
serious  tax  haven  problems  in  five 
countries:  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  the 
Caymans,  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
and  Panama.  It  was  not  expected  that 
these  countries  would  be  interested  in 
tax  information  exchange  agreements: 
Their  role  as  tax  havens  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  possible  gains  they 
can  get  from  being  designated  as  con- 
vention centers.  But  other  area  coun- 
tries are  also  thumbing  their  noses  at 
us:  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines 
have  rejected  an  agreement,  as  have 
Barbados  and  Montserrat.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grena- 
dines has  reportedly  said,  the  United 
States  wants  "top  secret  information 
on  offshore  banking  operations"  but 
"we  are  not  going  to  make  disclosure 
on  accounts  that  come  within  the  area 
of  confidentiality  and  on  people  who 
do  business  with  us." 

These  tax  havens  are  a  refugee  for 
blood  money;  for  the  proceeds  of  drug 
trafficking,  for  organized  crime  loot. 


for  unpatriotic  citizens  cheating  on 
their  taxes. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  CBI  Act  to  re- 
quire that  a  country  may  not  be  desig- 
nated as  a  beneficiary  unless  it  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
tax  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  condition  is  a  rea- 
sonable one  to  impose  upon  a  process 
designed  to  invigorate  the  economy  of 
the  Caribbean  community.  I  strongly 
urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
bill,  so  as  to  correct  a  glaring  defect  in 
the  act  as  originally  passed.  It  will 
send  a  clear  signal  that  acceptance  of 
preferences  by  a  country  must  be 
matched  by  its  willingness  to  assume 
complementary  responsibilities  which 
will  foster  compliance  with  our  tax 
laws.  In  a  partnership  such  as  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  CBI,  we  should  not 
accept  less.* 


THE  INACCURATE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  title  of  this  document  "the  Con- 
gressional Record  "  sounds  important. 
Most  people  assume  that  it  is  what  it 
says  it  is;  an  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  Congress.  Yet  the 
modern-day  Congressional  Record  is 
significantly  altered  before  printing; 
distorted  in  its  content  and  quite  often 
inaccurate. 

The  alterations  and  distortions  grow 
out  of  a  privilege  granted  to  Members 
of  Congress  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks.  The  privilege  may  have  made 
sense  at  one  point  in  our  legislative 
history  for  it  does  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  grammatical  changes  or 
add  pertinent  material  not  actually 
spoken  because  of  time  constraints  on 
debate. 

Whatever  the  limited  purpose,  the 
practice  was  to  have  served,  revising 
and  extending  has  become  a  large 
loophole  which  permits  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  substantially 
alter  their  own  remarks.  Therefore, 
the  Record  which  was  intended  and  is 
thought  of  as  a  verbatim  account  of 
congressional  proceedings  has  become 
something  altogether  different. 

It  is  full  of  speeches  never  delivered; 
speeches  made  are  quite  often  drasti- 
cally changed  before  the  Record  is 
printed  or  in  some  cases  deleted  en- 
tirely. Explanations  about  the  purpose 
of  legislation  under  consideration  are 
regularly  manufactured  and  inserted 
into  the  Record  after  the  delibera- 
tions have  been  completed. 

And  this  whole  process  of  alteration 
and  distortion  takes  place  under  a 
cover  of  secrecy  since  no  one  is  permit- 
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ted    access    to    legislative    transcripts 
before  the  Record  is  printed. 

The  result  is  disastrous.  The  public 
often  is  pro\ided  deception  rather 
than  truth  about  congressional  pro- 
ceedings. Those  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety which  must  rely  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  interpret  our  laws, 
including  our  courts  and  our  regula- 
tory agencies,  are  left  relying  on  a 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction. 

Let  us  consider  a  minute  how  revise 
and  extend  was  supposed  to  work.  As 
is  the  practice  here  in  the  House,  a 
practice  right  now  being  engaged  in, 
reporters  are  here  taking  down  what  is 
said. 

D  1940 

Within  about  a  half  an  hour  of  the 
speech  being  made  on  the  floor,  the 
transcripts  are  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  delivered 
the  remarks.  We  are  supposed  to  take 
a  look  at  those  transcripts,  look  for 
grammatical  errors,  and  other  assorted 
problems  and  then  make  nonsubstan- 
tive changes,  if  necessary,  on  those 
transcripts.  The  transcripts  then  go 
back  to  the  reporters  who  submit 
those  transcripts  then  for  printing  as 
corrected  in  what  is  the  Record  for 
the  next  day. 

The  problem  is  that  this  practice  has 
developed  into  what  James  Nathan 
Miller,  writing  in  the  February  1983 
Reader's  Digest,  has  called.  Congress' 
License  to  Lie. 

He  writes  in  that  article,  and  I 
quote: 

According  to  Congressional  rules  and 
custom  what  a  Member  actually  does  to  his 
manuscript  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his 
conscience.  Nobody  checks  up  on  him.  And 
so  revising  and  extending  has  often  been 
used  as  a  license  to  lie. 

He  continues: 

They  just  don't  wipe  out  words  they 
wished  they  hadn't  uttered,  they  also  glue 
in  whole  speeches-they  wished  they  had  de- 
livered. And  they  alter  words  to  reverse  po- 
sitions they  wished  they  had  taken.  As  a 
result,  the  Record  is  probably  the  govern- 
ment's most  untrustworthy  official  publica- 
tion. Up  to  70  percent  of  what  is  in  it  is 
never  spoken  on  the  floor  and  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  what  was  spoken  doesn't  get  in  it. 

The  newspaper  columnist  and  T'V 
commentator.  Jack  Anderson,  looked 
at  the  evidence  given  him  by  his  staff 
investigators  who  took  an  indepth 
look  at  a  2-day  period  during  which 
they  looked  at  transcripts  and  then 
compared  them  to  the  document  and 
after  reviewing  that  information.  Jack 
Anderson  called  the  Congressional 
Record,  A  fraud,  a  travesty,  a  monu- 
mental sham." 

The  specific  abuses  range  from 
minor  to  major,  but  many,  I  must  say. 
defy  the  imagination. 

The  late  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin. William  Steiger.  took  a  real  in- 
terest in  this  issue  and  a  real  interest 
in  trying  to  bring  about  Congression- 
al Record  reforms.  He  discovered,  as  a 
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part  of  his  investigation,  for  example, 
that  a  day  in  1977.  when  Congress  was 
not  even  in  session.  Congress  managed 
to  produce  a  131-page  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Imagine  that, 
we  produced  131  pages  of  speeches 
that  could  not  have  possibly  been  de- 
livered on  that  day  on  the  House  floor 
because  the  Congress  was  not  even  in 
session. 

In  1972,  Representative  Hale  Boggs 
delivered  an  address  to  the  House,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  been  report- 
ed missing  2  days  earlier  in  a  small 
plane  disaster  in  Alaska  and  in  that  ac- 
cident disappeared  forever.  And  yet  2 
days  after  that,  he  had  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
duly  printed. 

Such  abuses  and  others  like  them 
convinced  Congress  that  some  controls 
were  needed  in  the  late  seventies.  In 
1978,  a  Steiger  resolution  was  passed 
which  required  bullets  to  be  placed 
before  and  after  any  speech  in  the 
Record  that  was  not  actually  delivered 
on  the  House  floor.  Clearly  that 
reform,  though  well  intentioned,  has 
not  worked. 

We  are  supposed  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantially verbatim  report  of  House 
proceedings.  "  That  has  been  required 
by  House  rules  since  1895. 

By  virtually  all  accounts,  that  man- 
date has  been  severely  weakened  and 
even  abused  to  the  point  where  one 
Member  of  Congress  has  labeled  it 
•meaningless." 

The  consequences  of  that  erosion 
are  crucial  to  the  integrity  not  only  of 
the  institution  as  a  whole,  but  to  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  to  insure  that 
their  constituents'  views  are  accurate- 
ly represented. 

Just  a  few  examples  will  more  ade- 
quately illustrate  how  far  we  have  al- 
lowed the  standard  to  slip.  We  had  an 
incident  during  the  summer  of  1983  in 
which  one  Member  of  the  House  held 
his  floor  statement,  which  included 
some  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  number  of  other  Members, 
beyond  the  deadline  for  submission  in 
the  evening. 

As  a  result,  my  comments  and  the 
comments  of  others  were  completely 
omitted  from  that  day's  proceedings, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  had  indeed 
taken  part  in  a  lengthy  and  somewhat 
heated  debate.  The  Record  for  that 
day  therefore  ends  up  being  a  distort- 
ed Record. 

In  December  1981.  the  House  passed 
what  seemed  to  be  a  relatively  noncon- 
troversial  bill  dealing  with  black  lung 
sufferers.  The  bill's  benefits  for  coal 
miners  were  adequately  explained.  Un- 
explained and  unspoken  though  was 
an  amendment  that  had  been  added 
during  the  Senate  consideration  which 
greatly  liberalized  allowable  living  ex- 
pense deductions  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, which  had  the  effect  of  provid- 


ing a  substantial  pay  increase,  if  you 
want  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  that 
day  includes  two  paragraphs  begin- 
ning with  the  words.  'In  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution,  "  and  ending  with, 
■Members  may  deduct  without  sub- 
stantiation for  away-from-home  busi- 
ness expenses. " 

But  those  words  were  never  spoken, 
nor  were  there  any  bullets  indicating 
that  it  is  a  statement  that  was  not 
even  given  on  the  House  floor. 

Indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  the  passage  of  the  $98  bil- 
lion tax  increase  bill  in  August  1982. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Record  for  that  day  seven  pages  of 
comments  were  made,  roughly  10,000 
words  in  a  10-minute  period.  In  reality, 
the  vast  majority  of  those  words  were 
never  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se,  nor  could  they  have  been  hu- 
manly spoken  in  the  short  period  of 
time  that  was  allocated.  Neither  were 
they  even  inserted  into  the  Record 
before  the  actual  vote  was  recorded. 
And  again,  none  of  the  remarks  were 
even  identified  by  bullets  to  indicate 
that  they  were  not  spoken  on  the 
House  floor. 

In  another  case,  a  recent  case,  the 
debate  over  school  prayer  produced  a 
statement  on  the  House  floor  by  a 
Member  who  got  up  and  said  first: 

There  is  no  procedure  within  the  House 
whereby  we  can  bring  up  a  school  prayer 
amendment  through  some  method  which 
has  anything  to  do  with  the.se  1-minute 
speeches.  That  is  not  within  the  procedures 
of  the  House. 

That  is  what  he  said.  That  is  what 
he  said  when  you  go  back  and  take  a 
look  at  the  actual  video  tapes  of  the 
House  that  day. 

Well,  he  was  called  on  that.  Some  of 
us  got  up  and  in  1-minute  speeches 
which  followed  that  .said  that  indeed 
there  was  a  procedure  by  which  it 
could  be  done.  A  procedure  that  the 
Chair  was  not  particularly  in  favor  of, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  a  procedure 
that  certainly  could  be  used. 

When  the  Record  came  out,  he  had 
changed  his  original  speech  to  say 
first,  'There  is  no  accepted  procedure 
within  the  House."  He  qualified  his  re- 
marks. 

Later  on  he  said.  "It  is  not  within 
the  understood  procedures  of  the 
House,"  further  qualifying  his  re- 
marks, thereby  making  the  remarks 
that  were  made  later  on  look  ridicu- 
lous in  contrast,  even  though  tho.se  re- 
marks were  not  changed.  A  change  of 
the  Record,  a  distortion  of  the 
Record,  purposely,  knowingly  done 
and  something  which  I  think  reflects 
adversely  on  the  body. 

In  another  instance,  during  the  ERA 
discussion  last  year,  during  the  1- 
minute  speeches  which  preceded  that 
discussion,  one  Member  of  Congress 
got  up  and  made  the  statement  that 


the  Constitution  begins  with  the 
words,  "All  men  are  created  equal,  " 
and  then  went  on  and  made  a  whole 
speech  about  how  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  made  sex  neutral  with  the 
amendment  that  we  were  about  to 
take  up. 

Well,  a  few  moments  later  I  got  up 
and  suggested  that  that  was  a  totally 
wrong  characterization,  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  begin  with  the  words. 
"All  men  are  created  equal."  that 
those  words  are  found  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Sure  enough.  When  the  Congres- 
sional Record  came  out  the  next  day, 
the  Member  who  had  made  the  speech 
originally  changed  her  words  so  that  it 
said.  "In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence it  says  that  .  .  "  and  changed  her 
speech  accordingly,  thereby  rendering 
my  speech  in  rebuttal,  which  was  not 
changed  at  all,  somewhat  inaccurate 
in  its  appearance,  even  thov-.gh  it  was 
the  accurate  presentation  of  what 
went  on  on  the  floor  for  that  day. 

Well.  I  guess  the  key  question  about 
all  of  this  is  whether  or  not  what  we 
do  substantially  differs  from  the  prep- 
aration of  other  public  documents  or 
the  practices  of  other  parliamentary 
bodies. 

D  1950 

Let  us  think,  first  of  all.  about  our 
court  system.  Now.  there  is  a  place 
where  they  deal  with  matters  of  life 
and  death,  where  what  gees  on  in  the 
court  is  very,  very  important. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  we  would  put 
up  in  our  court  system  with  witnesses 
going  back  and  changing  what  they 
.said,  with  attorneys,  who  asked  ques- 
tions, going  back  and  changing  their 
questions  with  the  judge's  statements 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  being  subject 
to  his  revision. 

That  would  not  take  place.  It  does 
not  take  place.  It  would  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  absurd  in  a  court  situation. 
And  yet  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  allow  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Canadian  and  British  Parlia- 
ments both  require  that  all  words 
spoken  in  their  sessions  be  recorded 
verbatim  in  their  records.  If  it  works 
there,  the  question  is:  Why  could  it 
not  work  here? 

Well,  of  course,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is:  It  could  work  here.  That  is 
the  way  that  we  could  proceed  if  we 
cared  to  do  it.  if  we  decided  that  we 
were  going  to  actually  have  an  accu- 
rate record. 

We  are  different,  in  part,  because  of 
a  rather  interesting  history  of  the 
publishing  of  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress. All  the  Constitution  says  about 
having  a  record  of  Congress  is  in  arti- 
cle I.  section  5,  of  clause  3,  in  which 
the  Constitution  says: 

"Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of 
its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time 
publish    the    same,    excepting    such 


Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment   re- 
quire Secrecy.  .  .  ." 

Under  that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Congress  has  kept  a  fairly 
general  Journal  of  its  proceedings. 

Now.  that  is  not  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Journal  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  two  different 
things,  because  the  Journal  is  only  an 
abbreviated  kind  of  version  of  what 
goes  on  around  here  and  it  only  re- 
flects the  substance  of  congressional 
activities  without  actually  talking 
about  the  speeches  and  all  of  the 
things  that  actually  went  on. 

Each  day.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  we  approve  that  Journal,  we  have 
the  Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 
That  is  not  approving  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  such.  That  is  simply 
approving  that  constitutionally  man- 
dated keeping  of  a  journal. 

For  some  time,  in  the  early  days  of 
Congress,  there  was  no  official  effort 
by  Congress  to  keep  a  Congressional 
Record  as  such.  There  were  some 
people  out  who  observed  the  workings 
of  Congress,  who  wanted  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  written  record  of  what  was 
actually  spoken,  and  so  partisan  news- 
papers, private  services,  grew  up  that 
came  in  and.  through  one  way  or  an- 
other, managed  to  transcribe  some  of 
w  hat  went  on  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Now.  because  those  publications  did 
not  always  get  it  too  accurate,  they  did 
permit  the  Members  to  come  and  take 
a  look  at  what  it  was  that  had  been 
taken  down,  and  they  gave  them  the 
privilege  of  what  we  now-  call  revising 
and  extending,  of  changing  the  re- 
marks to  more  accurately  reflect  what 
was  actually  said.  And  it  must  be  .said 
that  most  Members  of  Congress 
during  that  time,  during  those  early 
days,  took  that  privilege  quite  serious- 
ly and  exercised  it  quite  a  good  deal. 

However,  as  Congress  became  more 
and  more  involved  in  national  affairs 
and  as  the  ability  to  take  notes  im- 
proved, the  process  became  quite  cum- 
bersome, and  long  delays  in  the  cover- 
age of  what  was  said  in  Congress  were 
not  unusual.  And  so  finally  Congress 
was  moved  to  act  in  a  way  that  would 
have  us  do  our  own  system  of  report- 
ing. On  March  4.  1873.  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  began  publica- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Moun- 
tain States  Legal  Foundation  for  sub- 
mission in  a  Federal  court  action,  the 
following  statement  gives  us  a  little  bit 
of  perspective  of  what  happened  after 
that: 

Yet  it  was  not  until  January  12,  1895.  that 
Congress  passed  any  legislation  as  to  the 
form  the  Congressional  Record  was  to  take. 
This  statute,  codified  as  44  U.S.C.  901 
(1980).  has  remained  unchanged  and  states: 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
control  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  while  providing 
that  it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim 
report  of  proceedings,  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  reduction  of  unnecessary  bulk." 


Continuing  the  quotation  from  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation: 

The  language  substantially  a  verbatim 
report"  and  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk"  does  suggest  that  additions  and  dele- 
tions were  contemplated  by  the  statute's 
draftsman,  but  certainly  not  wholesale  dis- 
tortions. 

Let  us  think  a  little  bit  about  what 
happens  when  you  have  wholesale  dis- 
tortions of  the  Congressional  Record. 

What  are  the  implications  of  that  to 
the  country? 

Well,  first  of  all  there  are  some  very 
major  legal  implications.  Many  court 
decisions  and  regulatory  decisions  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  millions  often 
hinge  on  the  legislative  history  of  a 
bill  or  amendment,  and  that  legislative 
history  is  determined  by  debate  on  the 
bill  during  the  consideration  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  To  have  mem- 
bers' statements  willfully  and  inten- 
tionally distorted  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  process  and  goes  right  to 
the  core  of  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  accurately 
represent  our  constituents'  opinions. 

How  can  we.  if  our  speeches  are  al- 
tered and  our  original  intentions  are 
open  to  distortions,  say  that  we  have 
an  accurate  record  in  this  Congress? 

It  goes,  second,  to  the  integrity  of 
this  institution.  That  integrity  has 
been  severely  weakened,  as  it  is.  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  improved  when  people  know 
that  what  is  printed  in  the  Record  is 
not  exactly  what  is  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Who  can  trust  an 
institution  that  permits  its  official 
record  to  be  a  lie  and  an  undermining 
of  the  truth? 

There  is  another  consideration  here 
and  one  that  we  have  got  to  think  a 
little  bit  about,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  we  do  now  have  televised  proceed- 
ings of  the  House.  We  now  have  a  dual 
record,  therefore,  of  House  proceed- 
ings, one  in  video  and  the  other  print- 
ed. The  printed  record,  as  I  have  been 
describing,  is  often  contrary  to  the 
actual  proceedings  of  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, the  video  record  is  the  only 
true,  accurate  representation  of  what 
takes  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  it  makes  for  some  interesting 
problems  when  you  comnare  the  video 
record  and  the  printed  record  and  find 
the  two  to  be  substantially  different. 
That  leads  to  all  kinds  of  questions 
about  what  it  is  Congress  really  does. 

But  the  video  record,  the  truth,  is  in- 
terestingly destroyed  after  a  few- 
months,  leaving  the  distorted  printed 
record  to  stand  as  the  official  record  in 
terms  of  posterity. 

In  my  opinion,  that  can  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  occur.  We  must  begin  the 
process  of  implementing  verbatim 
transcripts  of  House  proceedings  so 
that  the  Congressional  Record 
matches  reality.  Whereas  100  years 
ago  technology  precluded  that  option. 
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today  technology  and  the  truth 
demand  that  that  option  be  exercised. 

The  standard  for  the  future  should 
be  that  voiced  by  Representative  Jef- 
ferson Davis  on  February  18,  1851,  and 
I  quote: 

I  am  willing  that  my  oa-n  remarks  should 
stand  and  be  published  as  they  are  taken  by 
reporters.  I  am  willing  that  they  should  go 
out  in  the  careless  and  poor  language  in 
which  they  were  delivered  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  fairness  in  the  record,  fair- 
ness in  the  representation  as  it  goes  out  to 
the  country 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  truth. 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
hardly  can  expect  to  be  trusted  if  it 
has  little  regard  for  the  truth  and  its 
records  have  little  acquaintance  with 
the  truth. 

The  truth,  it  has  been  said,  shall 
make  us  free.  The  assumption,  there- 
fore, must  be  that  truth  is  also  re- 
quired to  keep  us  free.  That  is  why  the 
record  of  how  our  laws  are  made,  the 
Congressional  Record,  should  be  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Any- 
thing else  brings  daily  disgrace  to  our 
legislative  process. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  3. 

Mr.  SiUANDER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SiUANDER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  2. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  9. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  9. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Burton  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
8. 


Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Rudd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARTNsrrr. 

Mr.  Broyhill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Burton  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Ms.  Dakar  . 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Herman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Wirth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Florid  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martinez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Solarz. 


part   of   the   Allegany   Reservation   in   the 
State  of  New  York. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  prior  to 
the  vote  on  H.R.  4968  on  the  Private 
Calendar  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cooghlin. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title- 

S.  2597.  An  act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  special  congressional  gold  medals  to  the 
daughter  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  to  Elie  Wiesel. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
H.R.  3376.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washington; 
and 

H.R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  2,  1984,  at  3  p.m. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  reform 
the  remedies  available  to  U.S.  producers  re- 
garding unfair  import  competition,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-725).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  5164.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
regulate  public  disclosure  of  information 
held  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-726.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  493.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3457,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  certain  agriculture  incen- 
tives to  persons  who  produce  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodible 
land;  to  allow  farmers  who  plant  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  as  a  means  of  building 
soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or  protecting 
land  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  to  enter  a 
certified  voluntary  set-aside  program;  and  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts  with  farmers  to 
remove  certain  erosion-prone  lands  from 
cultivation  (Rept.  No.  98-727).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  494.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5167.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital  fimds. 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
728).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendai-. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Biaggi); 

H.R.  5549.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Marine 
Resources  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DURBIN: 

H.R.  5550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  require  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  submit 
biannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  var- 
ious interstate  pipelines'  sales  and  transpor- 
tation tariffs,  including  filings  for  adjust- 
ments for  purchased  gas  costs,  and  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  require  hear- 
ings on  tariffs  which  provide  for  rate  in- 
creases: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

H.R.  5551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  waive 
certain  restrictions  on  the  provision  of 
health  care  to  veterans  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  to  extend  the  authority  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  geriatric  research,  edu- 
cation, and  clinical  activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel): 

H.R.  5552.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  surface  active  agents  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5553.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain  benzoid  chemicals  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5554.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
certain    nitrogenous    chemical    compounds 
until  the  close  of  June  30.  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  LELAND: 

H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  pay  structure  for 
Federal  employees  whose  duties  primarily 
relate  to  firefighting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  MINETA: 

H.R.  5556.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON: 

H.R.  5557.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
National    Health    Service    Corps    program 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  5558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  to  provide 
that  a  country  may  not  be  designated  as  a 
beneficiary  country  under  such  act  unless  it 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  exchange  of  tax  in- 
formation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  5559.  A  bill  to  amenc  titles  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for  the 
training  of  health  professions  personnel,  to 
revise  and  extend  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  under  that  act.  and  to 
revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  assist- 


ance under  that  act  for  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  migrant  and  community 
health  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  for  preventive  health 
programs  and  the  programs  of  assistance 
under  titles  X  and  XX  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  Mr.  DE  LuGO.  BJid  Mr. 
SuNiA): 

H.R.  5561.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  economic 
development  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  5562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Cincotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  5563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O'Ferrall 
Pauly.  publisher  of  the  Mid-Coast  Advertis- 
er of  Wharton,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.R  965:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  2029:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Vandergriff, 
and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  2474:  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Kildee. 
and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  2514:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  2766:  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Petri. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  3013:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3175:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  3254:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  3658:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  3829:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  3876:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McKernan.  and 
Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  4037:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  4193:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  4305:  Mr.  Denny  Smith  and  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  4548:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Shum- 
way. 

H.R.  4549:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  4565:  Mr.  Hightower. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Moakley,  and 
Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4843:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 


H.R.  5023:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  5038:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  5043:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  5153;  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  5223:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5232:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr, 
Rangel.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Mavsoules.  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  5239:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5261:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Broyhill.  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5370:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  McNul- 
ty, Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5381:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr. 
VrwTO. 

H.R.  5389:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  5447:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  5452:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  5457:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.R.  5486:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
McGrath.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  5503:  Mrs.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  5511:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek. and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Petri.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mr.  FliANK.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Paul.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  358:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Traxler  and  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. 

H.J.  Res.  428:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Firkins, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Gekas.  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.J.  Res.  455:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Badham.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr. 
Duncan. 

H.J.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 
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H  J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr  Frenzel.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Fu«ua.  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT.  Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Young  of  Ala.ska.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  LUN- 
DINE.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Paul  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr  Montgomery.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Weaver 

H.J.  Res.  4S7:  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.J  Res.  501:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Mol- 
inari. Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mrs.  Byron.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Zschad. 

H  J  Res.  514:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr  Beilenson.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr  Carper,  and  Mr  Edwards  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  523:  Mr.  GREtN.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Wa-shington.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Bonker.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Bonker.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J  Res.  526:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr  Hoyer.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Latta.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
.Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 

STANGEL.AND.     Mr      WON     PaT.     Mr.     LOEFFLER, 

Mr  QuiLLEN.  Mr  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka. Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
F*epper.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  Mr  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Hartnett.  and  Mr. 
Whitten. 

H.J.  Res.  535:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Weber. 
and  Mr.  MiNETA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  284;  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  English. 
Mr.   Smith  of  New  Jersey.   Mr.   Daub,  Mr. 


Fu«UA.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr  Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Whiteh'JRST. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
FuauA,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.  Res.  287:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.  Res.  450:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.  Res.  459:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticul,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.  Res.  468:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.  Res.  477:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Craig. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows; 
H.R.  3400;  Mr.  Weaver. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4275 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
—On  page   18.   immediately   before   line   1, 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  B  and  C.  contracts  for  capac- 
ity and  associated  energy  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  as  a  result  of  the  uprating  pro- 
gram shall  be  offered  to  public  and  private 
power  entities  not  presently  served  by  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  as  specified  in 
this  subparagraph.  In  allocating  the  uprat- 
ed power,  preference  shall  first  be  given  to 
those  entities  in  the  Reclamation  States 
serving  large  residential  loads  without 
regard  to  whether  these  entities  own  their 
owTi  transmission  and  distribution  facilities. 
Preference  shall  also  be  given  to  entities 
serving  tho.se  areas  where  the  retail  electric 
rate  for  residential  use  is  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  state  in  which  the  entity  or. 
its  major  .service  area  is  located.  As  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  the  uprated  power,  the 
entity  shall  be  required  to  certify  that  the 
power  received  will  be  resold,  or  distributed 
as  the  case  may  be  at  cost  plus  distribution 
costs. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER; 
-On  page  15.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  through   page  24.   line  9 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec.  205.  The  power  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam  that  is  made  available  by  this  Act  shall 
be  auctioned  off  at  market  rates,  with  auc- 
tions conducted  "oy  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized  to 
grant  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  or 
bidders  by  competitive  bidding,  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  in  advance,  contracts 
for  such  power.  Such  systems  of  bid.  varia- 
bles, terms,  and  conditions  which  the  Secre- 


tary determines  to  be  useful  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  recovery  from 
the  various  bids.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  consider  whether  to  auction  winter 
and  summer  peaking  capacity  separately, 
and  firm  and  non-firm  energy  separately 
and  develop  rules  and  regulations  according- 
ly. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR; 
—Page  27,  (Union  Calendar  No.  368),  after 
line  11.  add  the  following: 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  entered  into  or  amended 
subsequent  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment Of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  acting  by  and  through  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  (hereinafter 
•Western"),  shall  contain  an  article  requir- 
ing the  development  and  implementation  by 
the  purchaser  thereunder  of  an  energy  con- 
servation program.  A  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  is  any  contract  for  the  sale 
by  Western  of  firm  capacity,  with  or  with- 
out energy,  which  is  to  be  delivered  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year.  The  term 
•purchaser"  includes  parent-type  entities 
and  their  distribution  or  user  members.  If 
more  than  one  such  contract  exists  with  a 
purchaser,  only  one  program  will  be  re- 
quired for  that  purchaser.  Each  such  con- 
tract article  shall; 

(1)  contain  time  schedules  for  meeting 
program  goals  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  such  schedules  are  not 
met.  which  may  include  a  reduction  of  the 
allocation  of  capacity  or  energy  to  such  pur- 
chaser as  would  otherwise  be  provided 
under  such  contract;  and 

(2)  provide  for  review  and  modification  of 
the  energy  conservation  program  at  not  to 
exceed  five  year  intervals. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Title,  an  energy 
con.servation  program  shall; 

(1)  apply  to  all  uses  of  energy  and  capac- 
ity which  are  provided  from  any  federal 
project: 

(2)  contain  definite  goals: 

(3)  encourage  customer  consumption  effi- 
ciency improvements  and  demand  manage- 
ment practices  which  ensure  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  hydroelectric  power  is  used  in 
an  economically  efficient  and  environmen- 
tally sound  manner. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Western  shall 
amend  its  existing  regulations  (46  Fed.  Reg. 
56140)  to  reflect- 

(1)  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  the 
energy  conservation  programs  required  by 
this  Title.  anJ 

(2)  Western's  criteria  for  evaluating  and 
approving  such  programs. 

Such  amended  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated only  after  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  §|  551- 
706). 

(b)  The  following  elements  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  Western  in  evaluating  energy 
conservation  programs: 

(1)  energy  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements; 

(2)  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  in 
addition  to  hydroelectric  power; 

(3)  load  management  techniques: 

(4)  cogeneration; 
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(5)  rate  design  improvements,  including; 

(i)  cost  of  service  pricing; 

(ii)  elimination  of  declining  block  rates: 

(iii)  time  of  day  rates; 

<iv)  seasonal  rates;  and 

(v)  interruptible  rates:  and 


(6)  production  efficiency  improvements. 

(c)  Where  a  purchaser  is  implementing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  elements 
under  a  program  responding  to  federal, 
state  or  other  initiatives  that  apply  to  con- 
servation   and    renewable    energy    develop- 


ment, in  evaluating  that  purchaser's  energy 
coiservation  program  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  Title  Western  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  incorporation  of  such  elements 
within  the  energy  conservation  program  re- 
quired by  this  Title. 
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MILITARY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 


Week  provides  an  excellent  showcase 
for  this  special  relationship.* 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  beginning  May  5.  the 
people  of  Harford  County.  Md.,  will 
celebrate  Military  Appreciation  Week. 
This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Har- 
ford County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  designed  to  celebrate  the  coop- 
erative relationship  the  county  shares 
with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Grounds.  The  weeks  events  will  be 
highlighted  by  special  exhibitions, 
commerations  and  civic  activities. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  lo- 
cated on  80.000  acres  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Gun- 
powder Rivers  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  is  famous  for  the  contributions  it 
has  made  to  our  Nations  defense.  It 
has  also  had  a  significant  and  benefi- 
cial impact  on  Maryland's  economy. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  was 
established  in  1917  by  a  Presidential 
proclamation  that  called  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  as  a  weapons  teslmg 
facility.  The  first  official  testing  came 
2  years  later  and  since  then  APG  has 
become  one  of  the  most  diversified 
military  installations  in  the  country. 
Today,  in  addition  to  developing  and 
testing  advanced  weaponry  like  the 
new  Abrams  Ml  main  battle  tank,  it  is 
involved  in  a  number  of  projects  rang- 
ing from  ballistics  development  to  bio- 
medical research  on  the  safety  and 
health  of  soldiers.  Current  testing  pro- 
grams include  the  testing  of  tank 
maintenance,  antitank  vehicles  and 
the  new  Divad  gun. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  economic  life  of  north- 
eastern Maryland,  and  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Harford  County.  It  is 
the  major  employer  in  Harford  and  its 
neighboring  counties  with  over  8.000 
civilian  employees  and  almost  6.000 
military  personnel. 

•  For  the  7th  year  the  growing  Har- 
ford County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
continues  to  recognize  the  APGs  im- 
portance to  the  county  during  Military 
Appreciation  Week.  The  week  begins 
with  a  dinner  on  May  5  and  concludes 
the  following  Saturday  when  an  open 
house  and  field  demonstration  will  be 
obseiVed  by  thousands. 

The  cooperation  that  exists  among 
APG,  the  county  chamber,  county 
businesses,  and  local  persons  is  unique 
in  our  country.  Military  Appreciation 


CHURCH  AUDIT  PROCEDURES 
ACT 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2977. 
the  Church  Audit  Procedures  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  a  compromise  version  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  drafted 
after  months  of  consultation  with  reli- 
gious leaders  and  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  compro- 
mise preserves  the  integrity  of  the 
original  bill,  by  providing  needed  pro- 
tection for  churches  from  unnecessary 
IRS  investigations  and  audits  and  at 
the  same  time,  addresses  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
garding administrative  applications  of 

the  act. 

The  compromise  language  was  at- 
tached by  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  the  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  of  1984  and  was 
subsequently     adopted     by     the    full 

The  battle  to  provide  churches  with 
adequate  protection  from  the  excesses 
of  Government  has  brought  together 
an  impressive  coalition  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  organizations  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve  this  important  agreement, 
but  regret  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  not  able  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  prior  to  passage  of 
H.R.  4170,  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees which  will  meet  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and 
Senate  measures  will  agree  to  retain 
the  church  audit  procedures  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

So  that  my  House  colleagues  may  be 
fully  informed  about  the  contents  of 
the  revised  version  of  the  Church 
Audit  Procedures  Act.  I  have  inserted 
below  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
report  language  describing  those  pro- 
visions. I  endorse  this  report  language 
and  commend  the  work  of  the  Senate 
sponsor.  Senator  Grassley,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  for  their  superb 
work. 


Within  this  otherwise  fine  report, 
however,  there  is  one  element  which 
lacks  sufficient  clarity.  This  was  unin- 
tentional, but  nonetheless  requires 
clarification. 

Regarding  the  scope  of  the  provi- 
sion. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  church  audit  procedures  in  this 
act  will  become  effective  at  any  point 
at  which  the  tax  status  of  a  church,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  any  Individual,  be- 
comes the  issue  in  any  IRS  investiga- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  IRS  would  be  prohibited 
from  investigating  or  revoking  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  a  church  or  assessing 
taxes  against  a  church,  without  follow- 
ing these  church  audit  procedures. 

This  jurisdictional  question  may 
arise  in  connection  with  investigations 
of  individuals  who  may  contribute  to  a 
church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  over 
170  House  cosponsors  of  the  Church 
Audit  Procedures  Act  will  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  compromise  we  have 
achieved  and  will  join  me  in  encourag- 
ing the  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
retain  the  language  as  added  in  the 
Senate. 

Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 

[Explanation  of  provisions  approved  by  the 
committee  on  Mar.  21.  1984] 

[Church  audits  (sec.  872  of  the  bill  and  Sees. 
6501.  7428  and  7605(c)  of  the  Code)] 


REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  committees  actions  concerning 
church  audits  were  motivated  by  two  com- 
peting considerations.  First,  the  committee 
is  aware  of  the  special  problems  that  arise 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen  ice  (or  any 
governmental  agency)  examines  the  records 
of  a  church,  including  problems  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  stale  and  the  special  re- 
lationship of  a  church  to  its  members. 
These  problems  may  be  compounded  by  the 
relative  inexperience  of  churches  in  dealing 
with  the  IRS  and  the  resulting  occasional 
misunderstandings  between  churches  and 
the  IRS.  While  present  law  imposes  limita- 
tions on  the  examination  of  church  records, 
these  limitations  are  somewhat  vague  and 
rely  heavily  on  internal  IRS  procedures  to 
protect  the  rights  of  a  church  in  the  audit 
process.  Additionally,  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tions to  which  the  existing  law  applies  and 
the  nature  of  the  records  which  are  protect- 
ed by  the  law. 

While  desiring  to  protect  churches  from 
undue  interference,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  an  increasing  number  of  taxpay- 
ers have,  in  recent  years,  utilized  the  church 
form  primarily  as  a  tax-avoidance  device. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  IRS  must 
retain  an  unhindered  ability  to  pursue  indi- 
viduals who  use  the  church  form  in  this 
manner. 

The  bill  attempts  to  resolve  these  compet- 
ing considerations  by  providing  a  detailed 


This  ■bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


series  of  rules  that  the  IRS  is  to  follow  in 
investigating  churches,  both  as  to  their  tax- 
exempt  status  and  as  to  the  existence  of  un- 
related business  income.  These  provisions 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  speedy  determina- 
tion of  church  tax  liabilities  and.  where  pos- 
sible a  determination  without  unnecessary 
examination  of  church  books  and  records. 
The  committee  believes  that  these  provi- 
sions will  protect  the  rights  of  legitimate 
churches  without  unduly  hindering  IRS  in- 
vestigations of  tax-avoidance  schemes 
posing  as  religious  organizations.  Further 
the  committee  believes  that  the  adoption  of 
detailed  statutory  rules  will  reduce  misun- 
derstandings between  churches  and  the  IRS 
and  allow  for  a  more  stable  and  cooperative 
audit  process. 

The  bill  effectively  incorporates  the 
present-law  examination  rules  in  the  new 
provisions  regarding  church  audits.  Thus, 
there  will  be  no  diminution  of  any  rights 
presently  held  by  a  church. 

explanation  of  provisions 
Overview 
The  bill  allows  the  IRS  to  investigate  an 
organization  claiming  to  be  a  church  only  if 
an  IRS  regional  commissioner  reasonably 
believes,  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances recorded  in  writing,  that  the  organi- 
zation  is  engaged  in  taxable  activities  or 
does  not  qualify  for  tax-exemption.  The  bill 
also  provides  expanded  notice  requirements 
that  must  be  satisfied  before  the  IRS  may 
examine  any  church  records,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  church  officials  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  IRS  representatives 
before  an  examination  of  such  records.  Ex- 
aminations of  church  records  are  limited  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  tax  liabil- 
ity   The  bill  also  adds  special   procedural 
provisions  designed  to  hasten  the  determi- 
nation of  church  tax  liabilities,  including  a 
requirement  that  church  audits  generally  be 
completed  within  2  years  after  commence- 
ment of  an  investigation. 
Restnctions  on  investigation  of  churches 

generally 
The  bill  prohibits  the  IRS  from  commenc- 
ing any  investigation  or  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  church  (including  a  conven- 
tion or  association  of  churches)  is  engaged 
in  taxable  activities,  or  whether  an  organi- 
zation   qualifies    for    tax-exemption    as    a 
church  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Code, 
unless  an  IRS  regional  commissioner  rea- 
sonably believes,  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
circumstances  recorded  in  writing,  (1)  that 
the  church  actually  is  engaged  in  taxable 
activities,  or  (2)  that  the  organization  does 
not  qualify  for  tax-exemption  as  a  church. 
The  committee  intends  that  this  standard 
will  provide  a  basis  for  judicial  review  of  the 
IRS  action  in  commencing  the  investigation 
which  would  not  exist  if  a  mere  belief  stand- 
ard were  applied  ( Veeders  v.  Commissioner, 
36  P   2d  343.  345  (7th  Cir.  1929)).  The  com- 
mittee further  intends  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  which  form  the  basis  for  a 
reasonable  belief  must  be  derived  from  in- 
formation lawfully  obtained  by  the  IRS.  In- 
formation obtained  from  informants  used 
by  the  IRS  for  this  purpose  must  not  be 
known  to  be  unreliable. 

Before  commencing  an  investigation  or 
proceeding  for  the  purposes  described 
above,  the  IRS  is  required  to  provide  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  organization  against  which 
the  investigation  or  proceeding  is  initiated. 
The  notice  of  commencement  of  an  investi- 
gation must  include:  (DA  list  of  the  Code 
provisions  which  authorize  the  investigation 
or  proceeding.  (2)  a  general  explanation  of 


the  applicable  administrative  and  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  organization  in  connec- 
tion with  the  audit  (including  the  right  to  a 
pre-examination  conference  regarding  the 
organization's  tax  liabilities  and  the  right  to 
request  relevant  material  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act),  and  (3)  an  expla- 
nation of  the  concerns  which  gave  rise  to 
the  investigation  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  Investigation. 

The  explanation  of  the  church's  adminis- 
trative and  Constitutional  rights  (item  (2)) 
may  be  of  a  general  nature  and  need  not  ex- 
plain all  possible  legal  and  Constitutional 
aspects  of  a  church  audit.  However,  this 
statement  should  include  a  brief  general  de- 
scription of  the  various  stages  of  the  church 
audit  procedures  contained  in  this  bill  (in- 
cluding the  right  to  a  pre-examination  con- 
ference) and  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

The  explanation  of  the  concerns  and  gen- 
eral   subject    matter    of    the    investigation 
(item  (3)  above)  should  be  sufficiently  spe- 
cific to  allow  the  church  to  understand  the 
particular  area  of  church  activities  or  be- 
havior which  is  being  investigated.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  investigation  of  unrelated  busi- 
ness income,  the  notice  should  indicate  the 
general  activities  of  the  church  which  may 
result  in  unrelated  income  (e.g.  use  of  a  par- 
ticular property  or  facility   for  other  than 
tax-exempt  purposes).  For  an  investigation 
of  tax-exempt  status,  the  notice  should  indi- 
cate those  general  aspects  of  the  church's 
operations  or  activities  which   have   given 
rise  to  questions  regarding   its  tax-exempt 
status  The  IRS  is  not  to  be  precluded  from 
expanding  its  investigation  beyond  the  con- 
cerns expressed  in  the  notice  as  a  result  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  subsequently 
come  to  its  attention  (including,  where  ap- 
propriate,   an    expansion    of    an    unrelated 
income  investigation  to  include  questions  of 
tax-exempt  status,  or  vice-versa). 

The  notice  requirement  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted to  require  the  IRS  to  share  particu- 
lar items  of  evidence  with  the  church,  or  to 
identify  its  sources  of  information  regarding 
church  activities,  where  providing  such  in- 
formation would  be  damaging  to  the  investi- 
gation or  to  the  sources  of  IRS  information. 
For  example,  in  an  investigation  of  unrelat- 
ed business  income,  the  IRS  might  indicate 
that  its  investigation  was  prompted  by  a 
local  newspaper  advertisement  regarding  a 
church-owned  business;  however,  the  IRS 
would  not  be  required  to  reveal  identity  of 
any  so-called  •informers-  within  a  church 
(including  present  or  former  employees). 

The  requirement  of  notice  upon  com- 
mencement of  an  investigation  does  not 
apply  to  criminal  investigations. 

Examination  of  church  records  and 
activities— notification  of  regional  counsel 
Under  the  bill,  the  IRS  may  examine 
church  records  (including  books  of  account 
and  other  records)  or  religious  activities  to 
determine  tax-exempt  status  or  church  tax 
liability  only  after  the  regional  commission- 
er sends  a  notice  of  intent  to  examine 
church  records  to  the  IRS  regional  counsel. 
This  notice  to  the  regional  counsel  must  be 
provided  at  least  15  days  after  the  general 
commencement  of  investigation  notice  (dis- 
cussed above)  is  provided  to  the  church.  The 
regional  counsel  is  then  allowed  15  days 
from  issuance  of  the  notice  to  him  in  which 
to  file  an  advisory  objection  to  the  examina- 
tion. During  this  period,  the  IRS  may  not 
begin  examination  of  church  records.  The 
committee  intends  that  the  regional  com- 
missioner will  take  any  objection  by  the  re- 
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gional  counsel  into  account  when  determin- 
ing whether  to  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion of  church  books  and  records. 


Additional  notice  and  offer  of  IRS 
conference 
At  the  same  time  that  the  regional  coun- 
sel is  notified  of  a  proposed  examination, 
the   regional   commissioner   is   required   to 
send  a  second  notice  (in  addition  to  the  com- 
mencement of  investigation  notice)  to  the 
organization  whose  records  are  to  be  exam- 
ined. This  second  notice  is  required  to  In- 
clude (Da  restatement  of  the  Information 
contained  in  the  commencement  of  Investi- 
gation notice  (discussed  above),  adjusted  for 
any  change  in  the  relevant  facts  and  circum- 
stances during  the  intervening  period,  (2)  a 
description  of  all  church  records  and  activi- 
ties which  the  IRS  seeks  to  examine,  and  (3) 
an  offer  of  an  opportunity  to  request  copies 
of  any  relevant  materials  in  the  possession 
of  the  IRS  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  The  committee  intends  that  this 
offer  will   describe   the   type  of  materials 
available  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  church 
to  frame  a  reasonable  request  for  informa- 
tion. Any  request  for  such  materials  will  be 
subject  to  the  general  rules  (including  rules 
regarding     payment     of     costs)     applicable 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The 
types  of  materials  to  which  an  organization 
is  entitled  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  scope  of 
any    IRS    investigation    (or    the    scope    of 
church  records  which  may  be  examined  by 
the  IRS). 

The  regional  commissioner  is  further  re- 
quired, as  part  of  the  second  notice,  to  offer 
the  organization  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  an  IRS  official  to  discuss  the  concerns 
which  gave  rise  to  the  investigation  and  the 
general  subject  matter  of  the  investigation. 
The  organization  will  have  15  days  after  the 
second  notice  is  sent  in  which  to  request 
such  a  meeting,  during  which  time  the  IRS 
is  prohibited  from  examining  church 
records.  This  15-day  period  runs  concurrent- 
ly with  the  period  during  which  IRS  region- 
al counsel  may  object  to  a  proposed  exami- 
nation. If  an  organization  requests  a  meet- 
ing the  IRS  is  required  to  schedule  a  meet- 
ing and  mav  proceed  to  examine  church 
records  only  following  the  meeting.  If  an  or- 
ganization makes  a  properly  filed  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  request,  the  IRS  is  also 
prohibited  from  examining  church  records 
until  the  appeal  is  granted  or  a  final  admin- 
istrative denial  of  the  appeal  is  made. 

For  example,  if  notice  of  commencement 
of  an  investigation  is  sent  lO  a  church  on 
day  1,  notice  of  a  proposed  examination 
may  be  sent  to  the  church  and  the  IRS  re- 
gional counsel  no  earlier  than  day  15,  and 
no  examination  of  church  records  may  be 
made  prior  to  day  30.  If  an  organization 
does  not  request  a  meeting  or  make  a  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  request  by  day  30. 
the  IRS  may  proceed  to  examine  church 

records.  ^  .. 

The  purpose  of  a  meeting  between  the 
church  and  the  IRS  is  to  discuss  the  rele- 
vant issues  that  may  arise  as  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation, in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  issues 
of  tax-exemption  or  liability  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  examination  of  church  books 
and  records.  The  committee  therefore  in- 
tends that  the  church  and  the  IRS  will 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  resolve  out- 
standing issues  at  the  meeting.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings,  the  committee  intends 
that  the  IRS  will  remind  the  church  at  the 
meeting,    in    general    terms,    of    its    rights 
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under  the  audit  process  as  described  above 
(including  the  right  to  make  an  appropriate 
request  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act).  However,  the  IRS  will  not  be  required 
to  reveal  information  at  the  meeting  of  a 
type  properly  excludable  from  a  written 
notice  (including  information  regarding  the 
identity  of  third-party  witnesses  or  evidence 
provided  by  such  witnesses). 

Definition  of  church  records 
Church  records  include  all  regularly  kept 
church  corporate  and  financial  records,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  corporate 
minute  books,  contributor  or  membership 
lists,  and  any  materials  which  qualify  as 
church  books  of  account  under  present  law . 
The  committee  further  intends  that  church 
records  will  include  private  correspondence 
between  a  church  and  its  members  that  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  church.  Church 
records  protected  by  the  bill  do  not  include 
records  previously  filed  with  a  public  offi- 
cial or.  as  under  present  law.  newspapers  or 
newsletters  distributed  generally  to  the 
church  members. 

Records  held  by  third  parties  (e.g..  can- 
celed checks  or  other  records  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  bank)  are  not  considered  church 
records  for  purposes  of  the  bill.  Thus,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  provisions  regarding 
third  party  summonses,  the  IRS  is  permit- 
ted access  to  such  records  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  bill  (sec.  7609).  As 
under  present  law,  either  the  IRS  or  a  third 
party  recordkeeper  generally  is  required, 
however,  to  inform  a  church  of  any  IRS  re- 
quests for  materials. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  IRS  may  not 
proceed  to  revoke  a  church's  tax  exemption 
or  assess  any  tax  for  unrelated  business 
income  unless  the  Service  follows  the 
church  audit  procedures  as  described  under 
the  bill.  Thus,  the  IRS  may  not  revoke  an 
exemption  or  assess  tax  against  a  church 
solely  on  the  basis  of  third  party  records, 
without  complying  with  these  procedures. 
The  committee  further  intends  that  the 
IRS  will  be  prohibited  from  using  informa- 
tion obtained  from  third  party  bank  records 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  by  harassing  individual  members  of  a 
church.  (See,  e.g..  Powell  v.  Commissioner. 
379  U.S.  48(1964).) 

The  notice  requirements  before  examining 
church  records  do  not  apply  to  criminal  in- 
vestigations. 

Scope  o.'  eramination 
The  bill  provide.'^  that  church  records  may 
be  examined  only  lo  the  extent  necessary  to 
determine  tax. 

The  bill  retains  tiie  present-law  rule  that 
the  religious  activities  of  any  organization 
claiming  to  be  a  church  (including  a  conven- 
tion or  association  of  churches)  may  be  ex- 
amined only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  organization  actually 
is  a  church. 
Requirement  of  IFS  determination  within 

twn  years 
Under  the  bill,  if  any  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  commenced  against  a  church,  the 
IRS  will  be  required  to  make  a  determina- 
tion within  two  years  after  notifying  the 
church  of  the  commencement  of  the  investi- 
gation. Running  of  this  two-year  period  is 
suspended  for  (1)  any  period  during  which 
any  judicial  proceeding  initiated  by  the 
church  or  its  agents  challenging  the  IRS  in- 
vestigation, examination,  or  proceeding  is 
pending,  (2)  any  period  in  which  the  IRS  is 
unable  to  make  a  determination  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  church  or  its  agents  to 
comply  with  reasonable  and  lawful  requests 
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for  information  or  materials  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  or  (3)  any 
period  during  which  any  stay  of  a  suit  in- 
volving access  to  third-party  records  is  in 
effect  (sec.  7609).  Additionally,  running  of 
the  two-year  period  is  suspended  for  any 
period  during  which  the  IRS  is  responding 
to  a  properly  filed  request  from  the  church 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Running  of  the  two-year  period  will  resume 
at  any  point  at  which  the  IRS  exceeds  the 
statutory  time  limit  for  responding  to  a  re- 
quest (or  the  appeal  of  a  denial  of  a  request) 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or 
when  any  of  the  suspension  periods  dis- 
cussed above  expire. 

The  bill  allows  the  two-year  determina- 
tion period  to  be  extended  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  IRS. 
Statute  of  limitations 

The  bill  requires  the  IRS  to  assess  any  tax 
against  a  church  (including  a  convention  or 
association  of  churches)  within  three  years 
after  the  relevant  tax  return  is  due.  The 
IRS  also  is  prohibited  from  bringing  a  court 
proceeding  for  collection  without  assess- 
ment more  than  three  years  after  the  tax 
was  due.  These  limitations  apply  regardless 
of  whether  the  church  actually  filed  a 
return  for  the  taxable  year  in  question.  No 
limitation  applies  in  cases  of  fraud  or  willful 
tax  evasion  or  in  cases  of  knowing  failure  to 
file  a  return  which  should  have  been  filed. 

Under  the  bill,  running  of  the  three-year 
limitation  period  is  suspended  during  any 
time  period  when  the  special  two-year  limit 
on  IRS  determinations  of  church  tax  liabil- 
ity is  suspended  under  the  rules  described 
above  (i.e..  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
commencement  of  the  IRS  investigation). 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  general  statutory 
criteria  for  suspending  the  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  for  assessment  or  col- 
lection of  tax. 

The  three-year  limitation  period  may  be 
extended  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
church  and  the  IRS. 

Declaratory  judgments 
Under  the  bill,  once  the  IRS  issues  a  reve- 
nue agent's  final  report  (  "30-day  letter")  to 
a  church  which  propo.ses  lo  revoke  the  orga- 
nization's tax-exempt  status  as  a  church, 
the  organization  will  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  administrative  remedies  for  pur- 
poses of  the  declaratory  judgment  provision 
of  the  Code  (sec.  7428).  The  organization 
thus  will  be  entitled  to  bring  a  declaratory 
judgment  action  to  preserve  its  tax-exempt 
status  without  awaiting  further  IRS  action. 
The  bill  does  not  affect  the  present  law 
rule  which  generally  prohibits  injunctions 
against  assessment  or  collection  of  tax  (sec. 
7421). 

Further  requirements 

The  bill  requires  the  IRS  regional  counsel 
to  approve  in  writing  the  issuance  to  a 
church  of  any  statutory  notice  of  deficiency 
or  adverse  determination  letter. 

To  prevent  unwarranted  repeated  audits, 
the  IRS  regional  commissioner  is  required 
to  obtain  written  approval  from  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  (Employee  Plans/Exempt 
Organizations)  for  any  second  audit  of  a 
church  arising  from  the  same  activities  as 
were  examined  previously  where  a  first 
audit  of  that  church  resulted  in  neither  (1) 
revocation  of  tax-exemption  or  a  change  in 
tax  liability  of  a  church  for  one  or  more 
years,  nor  (2)  a  request  by  the  IRS  for  any 
significant  changes  in  church  operational 
practices  (including  the  church's  method  of 
keeping  records). 
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The  bill  specifies  that  failure  by  the  IRS 
to  follow  proper  audit  procedures  as  provid- 
ed by  the  bill  (including  a  failure  to  make  a 
determination  within  two  years)  may  be 
raised  as  a  defense  (but  not  an  absolute  de- 
fense) in  a  proceeding  to  gain  access  to 
church  records.  Once  this  defer^se  is  raised 
in  such  a  proceeding,  the  IRS  has  the 
burden  of  establishing  that  correct  proce- 
dures have  been  followed.  As  under  present 
law,  the  IRS  will  be  permitted  to  correct 
any  violations  of  proper  administrative  pro- 
cedures before  continuing  an  investigation. 
Scope  of  legislation 

The  committee  intends  that  the  church 
audit  procedures  provided  by  this  bill  will 
apply  when  an  investigation  relates  directly 
to  the  tax  status  or  liability  of  a  church 
itself,  as  opposed  to  that  of  any  individual. 
The  church  audit  procedures  are  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  investigations  of  any  individ- 
ual who  has  made  a  gift  or  other  contribu- 
tion to  a  church,  or  to  investigations  of  any 
tax-exempt  organization  other  than  an  or- 
ganization claiming  to  be  a  church.  This  is 
true  although  issues  regarding  a  church's 
tax  status  may  arise  in  such  proceedings  as 
part  of  a  determination  of  another  individ- 
ual's or  organization's  tax  liability.  The  pro- 
cedures also  are  not  intened  to  apply  to  rou- 
tine IRS  inquiries  to  a  church,  including  in- 
quiries w"ith  respect  to  income  tax  withhold- 
ing for  church  employees,  social  security 
taxes,  and  similar  matters.  However,  repeat- 
ed failure  by  a  church  or  its  agents  to  re- 
spond to  IRS  inquiries  (including  inquiries 
relating  to  investigations  of  other  taxpayers 
or  routine  inquiries  described  above)  may 
provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  commence- 
ment of  an  investigation  of  the  church 
under  the  applicable  church  audit  proce- 
dures. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  provision  is  effective  for  investiga- 
tions, examinations,  and  other  proceedings 
commencing  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

REVENUE  EFFECT 

This  provision  has  a  negligible  effect  upon 
revenues.* 


WASTE  IN  GOVERNMENT 

HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
sai(d.     the  people  demand  big  govern- 
ment." 

The  Grace  Commission  does  not 
challenge  this  but  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  suggest  the  people 
demand  and  approve  of  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  Grace  Commission 
found  much  unnecessary  waste.  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  of  these  ex- 
amples recently  published  in  a  nation- 
al magazine: 

The  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  did  not  notice  when  a  management 
consulting  firm  used  part  of  its  $4  million 
MBDA  grant  to  rent  a  townhouse  and  two 
cars  for  its  executives,  buy  unauthorized 
gifts  for  its  employees,  and  promote  "ques- 
tionable activities."  The  firm  also  neglected 
to  pay  some  $315,000  in  Federal  and  State 
taxes,  consulting  fees,  and  salaries. 
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The  Government  Printing  Office 
sends  millions  of  pamphlets  and  uses 
duplicate,  incorrect,  out-of-date  mail- 
ing lists.  The  Grace  Commission  says 
this  lack  of  bringing  the  mail  lists  up 
to  date  costs  us,  the  taxpayers,  an  esti- 
mated $96  million  a  year. 

The  Federal  Government  uses  17,000 
computers,  operated  by  250,000  em- 
ployees, but  they  are  mostly  obsolete. 
On  average  they  are  twice  as  old  as 
computers  in  private  business. 

The  Social  Security  Administration's  com- 
puters stay  4  to  6  weeks  behind  in  issuing 
new  social  security  cards  and  the  agency  has 
a  3-year  backlog  on  posting  retirement  con- 
tributions. It  is  unable  to  process  the  7.5 
million  new  claims  each  year  on  time  or  cor- 
rectly. 

Some  20  percent  of  all  tax  returns  for 
1978— that  is  right,  1978— have  yet  to  be  en- 
tered into  the  IRS  computer  system,  a  20- 
year-old  dino-saur  that  predates  most 
modem  computer  technology.  Delinquent 
accounts  are  therefore  at  $23.2  billion  and 
growing. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tion has  been  unable  to  close  its  ac- 
counting books  since  1979.  This  agency 
gives  out  $425  billion  in  grants.  The 
Grace  Commission  report  substanti- 
ates the  claim  that  some  $20  billion 
can  be  saved  over  a  3-year  period  by 
straightening  out  the  computer  mess. 

The  Commission  recommends 
naming  a  manager  to  oversee  comput- 
er operations  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment: Hiring  competent  professionals; 
upgrading  the  obsolete  systems;  and 
using  common  payroll,  personnel, 
property-management,  and  other  such 
systems  throughout  the  Government, 

In  1982  the  Justice  Department  seized 
$317  million  in  the  form  of  cash  and  proper- 
ty, such  as  dope-smuggling  planes.  But  the 
captured  cash,  $79  million  of  the  total,  was 
not  put  into  interest-bearing  bank  accounts. 
Instead,  the  Justice  Department  just  let  it 
sit.  Noncash  assets  were  allowed  to  depreci- 
ate to  as  little  as  65  percent  of  their  value 
before  they  were  sold  off. 

At  the  Transportation  Department,  some 
$473  million  in  recent  grants  was  paid  to 
contractors  an  average  of  13  days  sooner 
than  necessary,  costing  the  Government  $13 
million  in  interest  payments. 

The  Grace  Commission  says: 

If  payments  were  made  only  when  due. 
and  bills  collected  promptly,  the  Depart- 
ment could  save  $144  million  per  year. 

The  Grace  Commission  says  the 
Government  could  save  up  to  $79  bil- 
lion if  it  ran  its  asset  management  pro- 
grams as  business  does.  The  Commis- 
sion reports  that: 

One  Government  study  determined  that 
word  processing  operators  were  not  as 
skilled  as  regular  secretaries,  so  it  cut  word 
processing  pay  by  $3,000  a  year.  The  pre- 
dictable result  was  that  word  processing  op- 
erators disappeared  from  the  Federal  word 
processing  pools,  only  to  turn  up  as  secretar- 
ies. Some  word  processing  centers  went  idle 
for  lack  of  operators.  Productivity  fell. 

The  VA  has  a  hospital  construction  staff 
of  800,  while  the  Hospital  Corp.  of  America 
does  the  same  work  with  a  staff  of  50.  As  a 
result  of  overstaffing,  it  takes  the  VA  7 
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years  lo  finish  a  project,  versus  2  years  at 
the  HCA.  Administrative  costs  are  8  per- 
cent, versus  2  percent  In  the  private  sector. 

Anyone  who  pays  a  Federal  income 
tax  has  and  should  have  an  interest  in 
how  our  Government  operates.  And  all 
taxpayers  should  be  outraged  at  the 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  Govern- 
ment. Here  is  one  more  example: 

When  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment bought  399  cars  and  trucks  for 
projects  in  the  Middle  East,  and  audit  found 
that  five  were  missing:  93  had  been  diverted 
lo  personal  or  nonproject  use:  84  had  been 
sitting  idle  in  parking  lots,  some  for  2  years, 
and  many  of  the  remaining  vehicles  had 
been  commandeered  by  host  government  of- 
ficials for  their  private  use. 

The  American  public  has  long 
knowTi  that  Government  is  wasteful. 
The  Grace  Commission  documents 
and  validates  that  fact. 

Unless  the  people  make  it  plain  to 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  that 
they  want  the  recommendations  of  the 
Grace  Commission  implemented,  they 
will  be  dumped  into  the  dust  bin  along 
with  the  reports  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission.• 


HONG  KONG:  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  months  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  fate  of 
the  free  people  of  Hong  Kong.  In  the 
ongoing  negotiations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  people 
of  Hong  Kong  have  had  virtually  no 
representation.  The  latest  word  from 
Her  Majesty's  government,  in  a  state- 
ment by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  is  that  when  the  Brit- 
ish lease  on  the  new  territories  expires 
in  1997,  Great  Britain  will  relinquish 
all  claims  to  the  colony  and  it  will 
become  a  part  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

The  issue  of  these  negotiations  has 
been  set  forward  very  clearly  by 
Robert  Cottrell.  In  an  article  for  the 
Financial  Times  he  gave  strong  argu- 
ments for  concern  over  the  freedoms 
which  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
claims  it  will  preserve  for  the  already 
free  people  of  Hong  Kong.  He  wrote  of 
the  agreement: 

It  Is  not  likely  to  mention  in  passing  that 
such  freedoms  are  already  promised  to 
China's  people  under  China's  existing  con- 
stitution, but  go  unobserved  in  what  re- 
mains a  totalitari.in  State. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Cottrell's 
article  in  the  Record. 
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[From  the  Financial  Times.  Apr.  25,  1984] 

Hong  Kong's  Fitture— How  China  Got  Its 
Way 

(By  Robert  Cottrell) 
The  veil  of  secrecy  covering  Hong  Kong's 
future  was  lifted  just  enough  last  week  for 
Sir  Geoffery  Howe,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
lo  tell  the  territory  that  its  days  of  British 
administration  are  numbered.  In  1997.  when 
Britain's  lease  over  most  of  Hong  Kong  ex- 
pires, British  authority  will  cease,  and  the 
colony  will  become  once  more  a  part  of 
China. 

"The  Chinese  government."  Sir  Geoffery 
said,  "have  made  it  clear  publicly  that  they 
recognise  the  special  circumstances  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  that  they  want  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  and  lifestyle— in  many  ways 
so  different  from  those  of  mainland  China— 
to  remain  unchanged.  We  share  with  the 
Chinese  Government  the  strongest  possible 
conunon  interest  in  these  objectives."" 

Amid  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
marking  this  final  leg  of  Sino-British  negoti- 
ations, it  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  this 
is  exactly  what  Britain  has  been  negotiating 
for  ever  since  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
Prime  Minister,  went  to  Peking  and  raised 
the  Hong  Kong  question  in  September  1982. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  settlement 
now  in  the  process  of  being  reached  con- 
tains precisely  those  elements  which  pro- 
duced such  fear  and  volatility  in  Hong  Kong 
only  a  few  months  ago— withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish administration,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  territory  to  Chinese  sovereignty  with 
only  a  paper  agreement  to  separate  the  ter- 
ritory's liberal  capitalism  from  China's  so- 
cialism What  has  changed? 

To  start  with,  the  Hong  Kong  Issue  has 
been  an  extraordinary  public  relations  tri- 
umph for  China.  Its  tactics  have  been  an 
unsophisticated  stratagem  of  carrot-and- 
stick,  but  far  in  advance  of  Britain's  silent 
shuffling. 

While  Britain  was  observing  the  confiden- 
tiality which  it  was  agreed  should  surround 
the  Sino-British  negotiations  China  was  an- 
nouncing regularly  through  quasi-official 
channels  the  state  of  the  talks,  the  good  for- 
tune which  would  be  Hong  Kong's  under 
Chinese  sovereignty,  and  the  perils  of  sup- 
porting a  continued  British  administration. 

China  had  the  immense  negotiating  ad- 
vantage of  a  simple  declared  objective— re- 
unification of  the  motherland,  described  as 
a  "sacred  duty"  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chi- 
nese constitution. 

Britain,  by  contrast,  has  been  negotiating 
on  behalf  of  a  territory  which  it  manages  at 
arms'  length,  in  which  it  has  no  direct  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  which  has  Itself  no  sub- 
stantial democratic  means  of  expressing  an 
opinion  of  its  own. 

With  the  coming  Into  force  of  the  British 
Nationality  Act,  Britain  publicly  underlined 
the  limits  of  its  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Hong  Kong  while  in  the  middle  of  negoti- 
ating their  future.  This,  together,  with  rows 
over  overseas  students'  fees,  and  the  negoti- 
ation of  world  textile  quotas,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Britain  and  Hong  Kong  were  op- 
posed, did  nothing  to  win  popular  sympathy 
for  Britain  In  the  territory. 

Until  Mrs.  Thatchers  visit  18  months  ago 
to  Peking,  Chinese  leaders  had  set  out  two 
objectives;  resumption  of  sovereignty  and 
maintenance  of  Hong  Kong's  prosperity. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  China  would  have 
been  willing  to  negotiate  some  Indefinite 
form  of  continued  British  linkage  but  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  public  defence  of  the  legality  of 
Britain's   claim   to   sovereignty   over   Hong 
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Kong  effectively  foreclosed  that  option. 
Prom  that  point  onward.  China's  two  main 
objectives  seemrd  to  become:  resumption  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  ousting  of  British  ad- 
ministration. 

China  appears  to  have  conceded  nothing 
of  significance  at  the  negotiating  table.  In 
July  1983.  when  regular  rounds  of  formal 
diplomatic  talks  began.  Chinese  leaders 
issued  a  "10-point  plan"  for  Hong  Kong  to  a 
delegation  from  the  Hong  Kong  Federation 
of  Students  (HKPS)  on  a  visit  to  Peking. 
The  HKPS  document  is  regarded  as  con- 
taining the  basics  of  the  settlement  which 
Britain  is  likely— a  year  or  so  later— to  ini- 
tial. 

At  first.  Britain  argued  that  a  continued 
British-linked  administration  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  of  maintaining  Hong  Kong's 
"stability  and  prosperity.  " 

Even  then,  Britain  probably  saw  its  role  in 
Hong  Kong  being  very  erradually  phased 
out.  But  it  wanted  this  to  be  done  over  the 
long  term,  without  a  deadline  only  14  years 
away. 

China's  public  anger  at  Britain's  proposals 
strained  the  confidence  of  Hong  Kong's 
businessmen  and  investors,  culminating  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  in 
September  1983.  which  in  turn  helped  bring 
down  a  local  bank.  Both  the  dollar  and  the 
bank  were  eventually  rescued,  but  China's 
evident  willingness  to  jeopardise  Hong 
Kong's  social  and  economic  stability  per- 
suaded Britain  to  drop  its  own  plans  for  con- 
tinued British  administration. 

The  game  was  effectively  over.  China  had 
prevailed. 

Britain  appears  to  have  nursed  some 
hopes  early  on  that  China's  promises  of  au- 
tonomy to  Hong  Kong  could  be  in  some  way 
"gruaranteed.  "  though  quite  how  is  not 
clear.  To  judge  by  Sir  Geoffrey's  comments 
on  Friday.  Britain  is  now  looking  for  "assur- 
ances" rather  thar.  •guarantees"— those  as- 
surances would  amount  simply  to  the  publi- 
cation of  China's  promises  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

China  would  prefer  a  shorter,  more  gener- 
al, more  abstract  document.  It  regards  the 
"basic  law"  of  post-1997  Hong  Kong  as 
something  to  be  drawn  up  by  China  in  con- 
sultation with  the  people  of  the  territory, 
not  as  something  to  be  negotiated  by  Brit- 
ain in  exchange  for  a  cession  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  therefore  far  from  certain,  that  Brit- 
ain will  get  as  detailed  an  agreement  as  it 
might  like  on  Hong  Kong's  future.  But  if 
this  situation  seems  more  "acceptable"  to 
Hong  Kong  than  it  did  two  years  ago.  it  is 
probably  for  several  related  reasons: 

China  convinced  Hong  Kong  relatively 
early  in  the  negotiations  that  a  cessation  of 
British  sovereignty  and  administration  was 
inevitable. 

China  greeted  any  British  opposition  to 
its  plans  with  outbursts  of  public  anger  cal- 
culated to  frighten  Hong  Kong  and  destabi- 
lise its  financial  markets. 

Hong  Kong  people  are  so  tired  of  uncer- 
tainty that  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  is 
welcome  if  only  as  something  to  plan  to- 
wards. 

At  least  China  will  not  touch  Hong  Kong 
until  1997.  leaving  13  more  years  of  the 
status  quo. 

To  some  Britain  has  seemed  weak  and 
aloof  while  China's  strength  has  been  clear 
for  all  to  see. 

Britain  has  no  real  negotiating  cards  left 
to  play  now— not  even  withholding  its  ap- 
proval of  an  agreement.  China  has  set  its 
September    deadline,    not    necessarily    for 
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reaching  an  agreement  with  Britain,  but  for 
announcing  unilaterally  its  own  plans  for 
Hong  Kong's  future  if  agreement  has  not 
been  reached.  If  anything.  Britain  may  need 
an  agreement  more  than  China,  if  it  wants  a 
sure  and  stable  basis  on  which  to  rest  its  ad- 
ministration of  Hong  Kong  until  1997. 

When  an  agreement  does  come,  it  may  be 
as  much  what  is  left  unsaid,  as  what  is  said, 
which  will  determine  how  well  the  territory 
works  after  1997.  The  agreement  will  no 
doubt  promise  Hong  Kong  people  a  succes- 
sion of  "freedoms."  It  is  not  likely  to  men- 
tion in  passing  that  such  freedoms  are  al- 
ready promised  to  China's  people  under 
China's  existing  constitution,  but  go  unob- 
served in  what  remains  a  totalitarian  State. 

The  agreement  may  promise  Hong  Kong  a 
"democratic"  government— though  Sir 
Geoffrey  spoke  on  Friday  of  a  "representa- 
tive" government,  and  ducked  a  request  to 
distinguish  between  democracy  and  repre- 
sentation. If  so.  it  will  be  worth  bearing  in 
mind  that  Xu  Jiatun.  Pekins  senior  repre- 
sentative in  Hong  Kong,  has  said  that  so- 
cialism as  practiced  by  China  represents  de- 
mocracy in  its  widest  sense. 

The  agreement  is  likely  to  include  words 
to  the  effect  that  China  will  not  send  down 
cadres  from  Peking  to  interfere  with  Hong 
Kong's  autonomous  government.  But  it  can 
hardly  speak  of  other,  more  subtle,  ways  of 
influencing  the  territory  through  fear  or 
favour. 

What  of  Peking's  already-extensive  busi- 
ness presence  in  Hong  Kong?  Will  such 
firms,  and  their  respective  ministries,  be 
able  for  example  to  restrain  themselves 
from  using  political  "clout"  in  commercial 
transactions? 

By  the  time  any  Sino-British  agreement 
on  Hong  Kong's  future  comes  into  force,  it 
will  already  be  13  years  old.  Most  of  the  ad- 
ministrators who  negotiated  or  ratified  it 
will  have  retired.  Hong  Kong"s  autonomy 
will  ultimately  depend  not  on  negotiations, 
nor  agreements,  but  on  the  strength  and  im- 
partiality of  its  future  administrators,  and 
the  extent  to  which  those  virtues  command 
respect  in  Peking. • 
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H.R.  5081,  THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN 
STEEL  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF  INDI.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26  I  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  support  of  H.R. 
5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  is  supported  by  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  the 
United  Steelworkers,  and  the  Nation's 
steel  industry.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  enter  the  following  re- 
marks into  todays  Congressional 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Testimony    of    Congressman    Elwood    H. 
HiLLis    Before    the    House    Ways    and 
Means    Subcommittee    on    Trade.    H.R. 
5081.  THE  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade  for  this 
opportunity   to   testify   in  support   of   H.R. 
5081,  the  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984. 


I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  America.  Without  it  our  domes- 
tic steel  Industry  will  continue  its  precipi- 
tous slide,  with  disastrous  implications  for 
our  national  economy  and  security. 

The  American  steel  industry  is  in  a  crisis. 
During  the  recent  recession  industry  unem- 
ployment reached  45  percent.  Even  now. 
during  the  recovery,  it  stands  as  high  as  29 
percent.  Within  the  last  eight  years  more 
than  200.000  steelworkers  have  lost  their 
jobs.  Capacity  utilization  has  fallen  as  low 
as  47  percent.  Clearly  this  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  American  steelworker  Is.  by  nature, 
not  an  individual  who  welcomes  government 
intervention.  Those  familiar  with  steel  mill 
operations  recognize  that  steelmaking  is  a 
strenuous  and  even  dangerous  occupation. 
Steelworkers  have  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  independent— proudly  and 
stubbornly  so.  All  that  they  ask  for  is  the 
right  to  compete  fairly  in  the  domestic  and 
international  steel  market. 

The  American  steel  industry  has  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  compete  fairly.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  American  steel  industry 
can  compete,  much  less  modernize,  in  an  en- 
vironment where  trading  practices  are  so 
blatantly  unfair. 

For  example,  the  unanimous  final  injury 
determination  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  found  that  dumping  margins 
for  Brazilian  plate  imports  ranged  from  a 
minimum  of  50  percent  to  a  maximum  of 
100  percent.  This  is  not  an  isolated  example 
of  dumping.  Many  nations  have  engaged  in 
this  practice  m  an  effort  to  make  inroads 
into  the  American  market. 

It  is  unclear  how  American  steelworkers 
are  to  compete  against  substandard  wages 
paid  to  steelworkers  in  developing  countries. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  found 
that  1982  wages,  including  fringe  benefits, 
were  $22.74  for  American  steelworkers.  In 
Mexico  the  comparable  wage  was  $2.37.  in 
Taiwan  $1.98.  in  Korea  $1.72.  American 
steelworkers  have  sacrificed  wagss  and  ben- 
efits in  an  attempt  to  become  more  competi- 
tive. Yet  how  can  such  workers  compete 
against  wages  of  $1.72  per  hour? 

Those  opposed  to  this  legislation  claim 
the  American  steel  industry  is  inefficient. 
This  is  refuted  by  a  recent  study  by  World 
Steel  Dynamics,  a  branch  of  Paine  Webber, 
which  found  that  the  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can integrated  steelmakers  has  surpassed 
that  of  Japan.  West  Germany.  France,  and 
the  United  Kindgom. 

It  is  claimed  that  steel  management  is  un- 
willing to  make  necessary  investments  in 
order  to  modernize.  While  this  was  once 
true  it  is  no  longer.  American  steelmakers 
recognize  that  they  must  modernize  their 
operations  to  compete  in  the  international 
market,  and  they  are  responding.  For  exam- 
ple. Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  to  cite 
only  one  example,  has  announced  plans  to 
invest  $540  million  to  install  continuous 
casters  in  its  Burns  Harbor,  Indiana  and 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland  plants. 

Installation  of  modem  equipment  and  the 
renewed  efforts  of  American  steelworkers 
will  not.  by  itself,  be  enough.  For  example. 
Bethlehem  installed  a  modem  110-inch 
plate  mill  in  its  Bums  Harbor  facility  in 
1978.  Not  once  in  the  six  years  since  then 
has  it  operated  at  capacity.  At  capacity  this 
mill  would  be  employing  over  300  workers. 
Currently  it  employs  66.  Despite  their  best 
efforts,  it  has  been  Impossible  for  Bethle- 
hem to  fairly  compete  against  foreign  steel. 

Critics  of  the  steel  industry  say  that  the 
industry  must  continue  to  modernize.  Indus- 
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try  and  labor  agree,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  this  capital  will  come  from  given 
present  conditions.  The  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  found  that  the  industry  will 
need  to  spend  more  than  $30  billion  just  to 
replace  obsolete  equipment.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  estimates  that  over 
the  next  decade  the  industry  will  need  to 
spend  $60  billion  (in  1982  dollars)  to  bring 
all  of  its  facilities  up  to  world-class  stand- 
ards. 

The  industry's  inability  to  further  finance 
modernization  is  evident.  Capital  expendi- 
tures to  modernize  have  fallen  during  this 
decade,  and  will  continue  to  fall  this  year. 
The  industry  must  increasingly  look  to- 
wards internally  generated  funding  for  its 
needs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  will  be 
possible  given  the  continuing  influx  of 
cheap  foreign  steel. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  evident.  I 
fear  that  the  long-term  consequences  are 
even  more  ominous. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  am  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  the 
United  States  being  increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  steel  for  its  domestic  needs.  Steel 
is  our  most  important  industrial  material, 
and  is  a  critical  component  of  our  infra- 
structure. There  is  not  a  major  American 
sector  which  does  not  depend  heavily  on 
steel,  be  it  manufacturing,  construction, 
energy,  transportation,  mining,  or  agricul- 
ture. In  addition,  steel  is  a  vital  component 
of  military  equipment  such  as  tanks  and 
guns. 

In  the  event  of  a  steel  shortage  the  United 
States  would  be  open  to  rapid  price  escala 
tion  of  its  steel  imports.  This  situation  oc- 
curred in  1973-1974.  Because  of  shortages 
foreign  steel  producers  were  able  to  com- 
mand an  average  premium  of  $60  per  ton.  or 
approximately  25  percent  above  the  domes- 
tic price.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  paid  $1.8  billion  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  imported  steel.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  foreign  steel  accounted  for  16  percent 
of  the  domestic  market.  In  January  foreign 
steel  imports  were  26  percent. 

Once  lost.  American  steel  capacity  is  not 
easily  replaced.  Closed  plants  are  not  moth- 
balled.  They  are  scrapped  and  sold  for  junk. 
Highly  skilled  workers  move  away. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  foresee  a  tii.ie  when 
America  would  find  itself  as  seriously  de- 
pendent on  foreign  steel  as  it  was  on  foreign 
oil.  The  implications  that  this  would  have 
are  most  serious.  This  would  affect  our  Eu- 
ropean and  other  allies  as  well.  Many  of 
them  look  toward  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide both  direct  and  indirect  strategic  sup- 
port. Our  efforts  to  give  them  such  assist- 
ance would  be  greatly  hampered  by  a  long- 
term  steel  shortage. 

The  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  will  not  give 
the  American  steel  industry  a  free  ride.  It 
will  give  it  five  years  in  which  to  modernize 
itself  while  protected  from  unfair  foreign 
steel  trading  practices.  During  this  time  the 
industry  will  be  monitored  to  insure  that 
modernization  continues. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  letters  that 
I  have  received  from  my  constituents  asking 
that  the  Congress  act  now  to  save  this  in- 
dustry. I  would  like  to  read  to  you  part  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  recently  received: 
Dear  Congressman  Hillis: 

•  •  •  I  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  working  for  a  steel  mill  for  10 
years,  and  that  out  of  those  10  years  I  have 
been  laid-off  for  3  years.  The  latest  lay-off 
lasted  22  months.  In  the  April  17  issue  of 
the  Hammond  "Times "  there  was  a  front- 
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page  story  saying  that  my  plant  is  to  be 
closed. 

Now  so  far,  since  I  have  been  laid-off.  I 
have  lost  my  new  car  *  *  *  and  I  am  about 
to  lose  my  house. 

Now  I'm  not  crying  on  your  shoulder,  but 
as  a  steelworker  I  think  something  should 
be  done  about  all  of  this  imported  steel. 

When  I  worked  in  the  mill  I  thought  I  was 
making  a  good  life  for  my  family  and 
myself.  But  now  I  feel  as  though  my  coun- 
try doesn't  want  to  do  anything  to  help  the 
mills. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  witnessing  the  demise  of  a  vital 
American  industry.  We  must  act  now  if  we 
are  to  reverse  this.  Current  legislative  and 
regulatory  procedures  are  not  working.  A 
comprehensive  solution  to  this  problem,  as 
set  forth  in  H.R.  5081.  the  Pair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act.  is  clearly  needed.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  sober 
occasion  in  remembering  the  tragic 
slaughter  of  the  Armenian  people 
nearly  seven  decades  ago.  The  histori- 
cal record  of  massacres  and  deporta- 
tions in  1915  and  the  years  after  is 
bone-chilling  and  led  then-U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  to  warn  in  a 
cable  to  Washington  that  •  •  *  it  ap- 
pears that  a  campaign  of  race  extermi- 
nation is  in  progress.'  *  *" 

While  the  20th  century  witnessed  its 
first  genocide  in  the  shadows  of 
Mount  Ararat,  it  was  not  until  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  the 
horrors  of  still  another  Holocaust  in 
Nazi  Germany  that  the  revulsion  of 
civilized  humanity  against  such  griev- 
ous crimes  was  translated  into  specific 
international  remedies.  Unfortunately, 
the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
sought  to  provide  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  such  future  crimes, 
has  not  to  date  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States. 

Today,  as  we  remember  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Armenians  so  long  ago,  it  is 
important  that  we  ask  ourselves  if  re- 
membering is  enough.  It  is  a  dark 
blotch  on  the  national  reputation  of 
the  United  States— as  the  leading  de- 
mocracy and  advocate  of  the  rule  of 
law— that  we  have  failed  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  of  1948.  Al- 
though administrations  under  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Presidents 
have  urged  ratification,  the  United 
States  remains  outside  the  convention. 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  reas- 
sert its  moral  leadership  in  this  area. 
No  longer  should  we  content  ourselves 
with  days  of  remembrance  alone.  If 
the  civilized  international  community 
can  outlaw  hijacking  and  other  crimes, 
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we  must  insure  that  a  crime  so  hei- 
nous as  genocide  is  also  outlawed. 

Finally  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Members  of  this  body 
have  no  intention  of  increasing  ten- 
sion between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.  The  need  to  protect  our  com- 
monly shared  commitment  to  the 
NATO  alliance  is  widely  understood. 
By  the  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
tragedy  in  1915,  no  indictment  is  in- 
tended of  the  present,  modem-day 
Turkish  Government. 

Concern  for  terrorism  committed  by 
one  national  group  in  the  past  does 
not  justify  countervailing  terrorism  a 
half  century  later  by  descendants  of 
its  victims.  The  past  may  not  be 
pretty,  but  its  reality  does  nothing  to 
sanction  the  senseless  acts  of  terror- 
ism committed  by  a  majority  of  Arme- 
nian extremists  against  Turkish  diplo- 
mats and  other  innocent  civilians. 
There  is  no  justification  for  such  vio- 
lence even  as  there  is  no  justification 
for  historical  acts  of  State-sponsored 
violence  or  genocide. 

By  drawing  attention  once  again  on 
this  occasion  to  the  tragic  deaths  of  so 
many  Armenians  so  long  ago,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  once  again  underscoring 
the  respect  for  human  life  and  human 
rights  for  which  this  Nation  stands.  It 
is  also  asserting  the  importance  of  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  of  this  awe- 
some genocide.  If  civilized  people  do 
not  do  so.  mankind  has  little  hope  of 
learning  from  the  lessons  the  past  so 
poignantly  provides.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  several  Members  took  part  in  a 
special  order  observing  "Armenian 
Martyrs"  Day"  and  recognizing  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment's killing  of  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians from  1915  through  1923.  To  say 
that  the  act  was  devastating  to  the  Ar- 
menian people  is  an  understatement— 
and  yet  it  is  ironic  that  69  years  later 
that  both  the  Turkish  Government 
and  the  Reagan  adminstration  have 
failed  to  acknowledge  that  this  inci- 
dent ever  occurred. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  recog- 
nize this  event  and  commemorate  this 
day.  For  although  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Reagan  adminstra- 
tion would  prefer  to  forget  the  inci- 
dent, I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
all  to  be  reminded  of  it— not  only  to 
prevent  such  events  from  happening 
in  the  future,  but  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  families  who  were  affected  by 
this  tragedy.  It  is  sad  that  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  had  to  live  with  the 
fact    that    the    Turkish    Government 
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that  they  face  in  neighboring  black- 
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maiden  it  must  also  be  their  teacher.  The 
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sought  to  eradicate  their  people  and 
culture  and  that  they  must  continue 
to  bear  the  scar  of  this  incident  amid 
denials  of  the  act  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  day  has  become  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  Armenian  people, 
but  indeed  we  should  all  mourn.  It  is 
tragic  that  such  an  abhorrent  incident 
csun  occur  in  our  civilized  world,  but  it 
is  even  more  tragic  that  people  would 
choose  to  ignore  it.m 


RULES         ADOPTED         BY         THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

HUNGER 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XI.  clause  1(d),  I 
am  submitting  herewith  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  on  May  1,  1984. 
Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
rule  1.  — meetings 
The  regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  9;30  a.m..  except  when  Congress 
has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized 
to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and 
convene  additional  meetings,  when  circum- 
stances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  requested  by  members  of 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI.  2<cH2).  Every 
member  of  the  committee,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  ( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  background  and  reasons  for  appear- 
ance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority  staff 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the  same 
Information  on  witnesses  whom  the  minori- 
ty may  request. 

RULE  2.— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

RULE  3.— COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Every  committee  report  shall  be  approved 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present.  Supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  may  be  filed  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  2(1)(5).  The 
time  allowed  for  filing  such  views  shall  be 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  unless  the 
committee  agrees  to  a  different  time,  but 
agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  each  member  seeking  to 
file  such  views.  A  proposed  report  shall  not 
be  considered  in  committee  unless  the  pro- 
posed report  has  been  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  at  least  three  cal- 
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endar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  proposed  report  in  the  com- 
mittee. If  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  the  committee. 

RULE  4.  — PROXY  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  to  which  it  applies; 
and.  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall  apply 
to  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
to  the  measure  or  matter. 

RULE  5.— ROLLCALLS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

RULE  6.— RECORD  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIONS 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 
RULE  7.— TASK  FORCES 

The  committee  may  establish  such  task 
forces  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  task  forces  shall  be  established 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  consul- 
tation with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  The  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  shall 
serve  ex  officio  on  each  task  force. 

RULE  8.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  shall  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  all 
hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearings,  unless  he,  after 
consultation  with  that  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  date.  Witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee  shall,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, submit  written  statements  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  their  appearance. 

RULE  9.— OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  10.  — FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

Insofar  as  practicable,  witnesses  shall  be 
permitted  to  present  their  oral  statements 
without  interruption,  questioning  by  the 
committee  members  taking  place  afterward. 
After  completing  his  questioning,  the  chair- 
man shall  recognize  the  ranking  majority 
and  then  the  ranking  minority  Member,  and 
thereafter  in  recognizing  members  present, 
he  may  give  preference  to  the  members  on 
the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing, 
taking  into  consideration  the  majority  and 
minority    ratio    of    the    members    actually 
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present.  A  member  desiring  to  speak  or  ask 
a  question  shall  address  the  chairman  and 
not  the  witness  in  order  to  insure  orderly 
procedure. 

Each  member  may  question  the  witnesses 
for  5  minutes,  the  reply  of  the  witness  being 
included  in  the  5-minute  period.  After  all 
members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  the  round  may  begin  again  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

RULE  11.  — INVESTIGATIVE  hearings; 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI.  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

ROLE  12.— STENOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

A  Stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  13.— TV,  RADIO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  XI.  3.  In  order  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an  accepta- 
ble standard  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, the  chairman  may  order  such  alter- 
ations, curtailment  or  discontinuance  of  cov- 
erage as  he  determines  necessary. 

RULE  14.— STAFF 

The  committee  shall  have  the  authority 
to  hire  and  discharge  employees  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  committee. 
The  authorization  for  the  creation  of  new- 
positions  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

RULE  15.— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TRAVEL 
Travel  to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  full  committee  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel 
may  be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  and  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  investigations  which  involve 
activities  or  subject  matter  under  the  gener- 
al jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  travel. 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  travel  is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dales  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travel  is  being  made. 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made. 

(4)  The  names  of  member  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

RULE  16.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  — 

(1)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  Select  Committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  committee  as  appropriate;  and 

(2)  prepare  a  budget  for  the  committee 
and  present  such  budget  to  the  committee 
for  its  approval. 
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RULE  n.— AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present,  if  at  least  two  legislative  days'  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
provided  each  member  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted 
upon.* 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
"Tax  Freedom  Day  "—the  day  the  av- 
erage American  taxpayer  would  finish 
satisfying  his  or  her  obligations  to 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
if  every  penny  earned  went  to  the  tax 
collectors  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc..  "Tax  Freedom  Day'  falls  on  the 
same  date  as  last  year,  but  because 
1984  is  a  leap  year,  taxpayers  will  have 
actually  had  to  work  I  extra  day  to 
fulfill  their  tax  obligations. 

Because  of  the  current  drive  for  fur- 
ther tax  increases,  rather  than  respon- 
sible spending  cuts  to  bring  the  deficit 
under  control,  I  fear  "Tax  Freedom 
Day  "  will  come  even  later  in  the  year 
in  i985,  reversing  the  progress  made  in 
the  last  3  years  in  reducing  the  tax 
bite  borne  by  working  Americans. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  additional 
tax  increase  will  mean  one  less  dollar 
in  the  hands  of  Americans  for  savings, 
investment,  or  consumer  spending:  one 
less  dollar  to  drive  the  economic  recov- 
ery and  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

The  answer  to  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits is  not  higher  taxation.  It  is  a  tax 
policy  which  encourages  economic 
growth,  and  a  responsible  spending 
policy  to  rein  in  runaway  entitlement 
spending.* 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  CHANGE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr,  PHILIP  M,  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  In  a  geo- 
grraphic  region  characterized  by  brutal 
dictatorships,  terrorism,  dramatically 
failing  economies,  and  mass  starva- 
tion, the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
stands  alone  as  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary. 

While  political  and  religious  leaders 
in  this  country  scream  about  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  thousands  of 
blacks  are  streaming  into  South  Africa 
to  escape  the  much  greater  problems 
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that  they  face  in  neighboring  black- 
ruled  countries.  As  ironic  as  it  might 
sound,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
currently  offers  greater  hope  for  the 
future  of  blacks  in  southern  Africa 
than  Marxist-dominated  governments 
on  its  borders. 

The  key  to  South  Africa's  success  in 
that  region  is  its  economic  and  politi- 
cal stability.  While  South  Africa  is 
prospering.  revolutionary  Marxist 
rhetoric  has  only  succeeded  in  leading 
its  neighbors  down  a  bloody  dead-end 
road  to  economic  failure.  The  lessons 
of  history  surely  must  teach  us  that 
democracy  and  freedom  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a  climate  of  economic  se- 
curity and  not  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

Attempts  to  force  divestment  of  U.S. 
funds  from  South  Africa  serve  to 
weaken  the  only  self-sYifficient  econo- 
my in  southern  Africa.  Rather  than 
abandoning  South  Africa  on  the 
grounds  that  they  fail  to  meet  our 
racial  standards,  we  should  encourage 
peaceful  transition  to  a  fully  integrat- 
ed system  by  supporting  those  corpo- 
rations and  businesses  that  follow  the 
Sullivan  codes.  Positive  and  productive 
change  is  only  going  to  occur  in  South 
Africa  if  we  continue  to  set  the  exam- 
ple. The  United  States  must  remain  in 
support  of  positive  change  in  South 
Africa  and  must  not  advocate  the 
same  types  of  radical  change  that  are 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  plaguing 
the  rest  of  .southern  Africa. 

The  following  article  expands  upon 
the  notion  that  change  can  only  occur 
in  a  stable  atmosphere  in  southern 
Africa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
it  closely. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  30,  1984] 
Guns  and  Economics 

The  power  of  South  Africa  to  manhandle 
its  neighbors  has  been  expressed  in  clear 
terms  in  the  nonaggression  treaty  signed 
with  Mozambique.  The  document  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  harsh  reality  that  small  black 
African  states  that  seek  to  topple  apartheid 
in  South  Africa  may  be  biting  off  more  than 
they  can  chew— particularly  if  they  have 
hitched  their  wagon  to  such  economically 
debilitating  notions  as  Marxism. 

The  two  nations  pledged  to  leash  the  ter- 
rorists that  operate  from  the  territory  of 
each  against  the  other— the  African  Nation- 
al Congress  in  Mozambique  and  the  Mozam- 
bique National  Resistance  in  South  Africa. 
Mozambique  was  getting  the  worst  of  the 
low-grade  warfare. 

But  President  Samora  M.  Machel  was 
forced  to  his  knees  as  much  by  his  own 
incompetence  as  the  military  strength  of 
the  insurgency  supported  by  his  South  Afri- 
can neighbors.  He  ran  a  closed  Marxist  state 
that  was  rapidly  running  downhill.  His 
economy  badly  needed  some  tranquility  and 
a  dose  of  South  African  expertise.  When  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  cut  their  support,  he  ne- 
gotiated a  food-aid  package  with  West  Ger- 
many. 

Black  Africans  must  now  see  for  them- 
selves that  history  is  not  going  to  deliver 
white  South  Africa  into  their  hands— that 
is,  as  long  as  neighboring  black  states  are 
weak.  Further,  if  history  is  to  be  their  hand- 
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maiden  it  must  also  be  their  teacher.  The 
strongest  lesson  of  modern  history  in  that 
region  is  that  Marxism  does  not  give  emerg- 
ing African  nations  any  smew. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  the  Botha  govern- 
ment to  strut  in  victory.  If  wisdom  prevails. 
Mr.  Botha  and  company  must  realize  that 
they  have  bought  a  slice  of  time.  Change  is 
occurring,  slowly.  The  multinational  corpo- 
rations, wise  enough  to  know  that  disinvest- 
ment doesn't  contribute  to  that  process,  are 
hanging  in  and  forcing  liberalizations  in  the 
work  place,  thereby  setting  the  example. 
Some  statutory  rights  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  Asians  and  mixed  races  and  black 
labor  unions  are  flourishing.  South  Africa's 
leaders  are  well  aware  of  the  racial  powder 
keg  on  which  they  sit. 

The  irony  of  southern  Africa  has  been 
that  despite  the  hated  apartheid,  blacks  for 
years  have  been  streaming  into  South 
Africa.  It  is  the  one  economy  in  the  region 
that  works.  It  creates  more  jobs  and 
wealth— for  white  and  black— than  all  the 
surrounding  countries  combined. 

This  gives  South  Africa  tremendous  stay- 
ing power.  Moreover,  the  ruling  Afrikaners 
aren't  timid  about  using  that  power.  They 
have  not  only  forced  Mozambique  to  the 
bargaining  table,  but  they  appear  on  the 
brink  of  forcing  Angola  into  a  somewhat 
similar  agreement. 

Careless  revolutionary  rhetoric  has  led 
South  Africa's  neighbors  down  a  bloody 
dead  end.  Perhaps  a  more  tranquil  era  is 
dawning  in  that  troubled  region.  Apartheid 
will  be  more  threatened  by  economically 
viable  neighbors  than  by  gangs  spouting 
left-wing  rhetoric* 


MARINE  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  Marine 
Resources  Development  Bank  Act,  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  frame- 
work for  fisheries  development  pro- 
grams. Over  the  course  of  the  last 
three  decades,  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished, refined,  fine-tuned,  and  other- 
wise legislated  a  number  of  programs 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  our  fishing 
industry  with  the  management  tools 
and  capital  it  needs  to  become  a  world 
leader  in  fisheries  production. 

Since  the  early  1970s,  we  have 
tended  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
management  framework  that  has  al- 
lowed our  fishing  industry  and  manag- 
ers to  address  serious  problems  associ- 
ated with  overfishing  by  foreign  na- 
tions and  resource  cycles  that  depleted 
the  valuable,  renewable  fishery  re- 
sources within  200  miles  of  our  shores. 
The  enactment  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
the  American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act 
of  1980,  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Improvement  Act  of 
1982,  as  well  as  the  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation of  March  10,  1982.  establish- 
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Dave  has  been  the  chief  Washington        Brody's  lobbying  efforts  have  not  gone  un- 
representative of  the  Anti-Defamation     noticed.   "He  conducts  his  campaign  around 
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ing  an  exclusive  economic  zone  for  the 
United  States,  have  largely  fulfilled 
this  goal. 

Nonetheless,  we  still  find  our  fishing 
industry  largely  bereft  of  the  financ- 
ing necessary  to  transform  it  from  a 
cottage  Industry  into  the  world  leader 
it  should  be.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  not  tried  to  create  solutions  to 
this  problem.  The  fisheries  loan  fund 
and  the  title  XI  obligation  guaranty 
program  are  testimony  to  this  fact. 
These  programs  are  also,  I  believe,  tes- 
timony to  our  failure  to  enact,  in  one 
institution,  the  comprehensive  and  re- 
sponsive financial  assistance  frame- 
work that  so  many  who  have  studied 
this  problem  believes  is  essential. 

Last  year,  the  late  Congressman  Ed 
Forsythe  initiated  our  efforts  to 
reform  the  financial  services  delivery 
system  for  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
through  the  introduction  of  H.R.  3806. 
That  bill  was  the  subject  of  2  full  days 
of  hearings  in  our  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  the  result  of  those 
hearings  and  the  extensive  discussion 
that  ensued. 

Under  this  bill,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  Marine  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bank  with  its  headquarters  lo- 
cated within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  with 
such  branch  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  Board  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate.  The  bank 
would  be  a  Government  corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  It  would 
have  its  powers  vested  in  a  board  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  nine  voting  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  four  nonvoting  observers,  or  their 
respective  designees,  as  follows  First 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  .second, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  third  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and  fourth. 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

The  Board  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish and  appoint  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals to  serve  on  three  private 
sector  advisory  committees  which 
would  advise  the  bank  regarding  its 
policies  and  operations  in  the  harvest- 
ing, processing,  and  marketing  sectors 
of  the  domestic  fishing  industry.  The 
Board  of  Directors  would  establish  the 
offices  of  the  bank,  including  a  chief 
executive  officer  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  management  of  the  bank 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  bank  would  have  the  capability 
to  select,  employ,  and  set  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  employees  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary,  and  to  organi2e  the 
bank  as  it  sees  fit  to  fix  responsibility 
and  promote  efficiency.  Upon  request 
of  the  Board,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  detail  to  the  bank,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  that 
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agency  to  assist  the  bank  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

Subject  to  specified  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  bank  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  assisting 
them  to: 

First,  finance  the  cost  of  purchasing 
or  constructing  new  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sels or  new  fisheries  shoreside  facili- 
ties; 

Second,  finance  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing, reconstructing,  or  reconditioning 
used  U.S.  fishing  vessels  or  used  fish- 
ery shoreside  facilities; 

Third,  finance  the  purchase  of  fish- 
ing gear  for  new  or  used  U.S.  fishing 
vessels: 

Fourth,  provide  working  capital  nec- 
essary to  successfully  operate  a  fishing 
vessel  or  fisheries  shorcoide  facility  for 
which  a  loan  is  made  under  the  above 
provisions:  and 

Fifth,  to  refinance  any  existing  obli- 
gation for  any  activity  described 
above. 

The  Bank  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  facilitate  export  transac- 
tions involving  U.S.  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts, including  countertrade,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  offers  suf- 
ficient likelihood  of  repayment  to  jus- 
tify the  Boards  support.  Such  finan- 
cial assistance  would  include  loans  and 
insurance  to  foreign  importers  of  U.S. 
fish  and  fish  products  to  improve  the 
capability  of  importing  nations  to  pur- 
chase and  use  such  products  and  loans 
to  exporters  of  U.S.  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts to  assist  such  exporters  in  meet- 
ing sales  competition  from  other  na- 
tions or  to  make  additional  export 
sales.  The  Bank  would  also  be  able,  if 
determined  feasible,  to  make  credit  fi- 
nancing available  for  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  in  importing  nations 
to  handle  U.S.  fish  and  fish  products, 
to  provide  guarantees  for  loans  ex- 
tended by  financial  institutions  or 
other  public  or  private  creditors  to 
export  trading  companies,  and  to  pro- 
vide, subject  to  reasonable  charges, 
technical  support  to  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  U.S.  fish  and  fish  products. 
In  carrying  out  its  export  responsibil- 
ities, the  Bank  would  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Trade  Of- 
fices, which  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  these  functions  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  with  respect 
to  fish  and  fish  products  as  they  are 
now  carried  out  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Primary  funding  for  the  Bank  would 
come  from  the  issuance  of  its  own  obli- 
gations in  the  private  credit  market, 
with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  including  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  Bank  would  be 
limited,  at  any  one  time,  to  having  no 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  outstand- 
ing obligations.  As  required  by  current 
market  conditions,  the  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury    would    be    required    to 
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purchase  obligations  of  the  Bank  and 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties issued. 

Initial  capital  for  the  Bank  would 
come  from:  First,  all  appropriated  yet 
unobligated  moneys  of  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  that  are  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  of  October  1, 
1984;  second,  unappropriated  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  fisheries  loan  fund  on 
that  date  (which  are  expected  to  ap- 
proximate $89.7  million);  and  third, 
subsequent  foreign  fishing  fee  re- 
ceipts. Upon  creation  of  the  new  bank. 
NMFS  would  cease  to  administer  the 
current  fisheries  loan  fund.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  not  be  able  to  guarantee  any  ob- 
ligation under  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  which  aids 
in  the  financing  or  refinancing  or  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  recondi- 
tioning, or  purchase  of  a  fishing  vessel 
or  fishery  facility.  Instead,  the  bank 
would  provide  the  necessary  funds  and 
services  to  replace  these  programs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  is  a  diverse  industry 
with  a  broad  variety  of  perspectives. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it 
cannot  work  together  toward  common 
goals.  The  Marine  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bank  legislation,  in  that  it  is  a 
direct  result  of  close  consultation  with 
all  affected  sectors  of  the  domestic 
fishing  industry,  could  provide  a 
means  for  reaching  the  common  goal 
of  maximizing  economic  benefits  from 
the  ocean  resources  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
was  but  a  first  step  toward  full  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
The  United  States  has  now  further 
emphasized  its  commitment  to  maxi- 
mizing economic  benefits  from  the 
oceans  through  the  declaration  of  an 
exclusive  economic  zone.  The  Marine 
Resources  Development  Bank  could 
provide  an  even  stronger  foundation 
for  the  resurgence  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  to  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. The  bill  could  be  a  vehicle  which 
will  signal  that  the  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government  recognize  the 
current  and  potential  contribution  of 
the  domestic  fishing  industry  to  the 
Nations  economy,  and  that  both  are 
prepared  to  offer  their  full  support  to 
the  realization  of  that  potential.* 


TASS  INADVERTENTLY  SALUTES 
OUR  FRIEND  DAVE  BRODY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
good  friend  to  all  of  us,  who  does  not 
need  an  introduction  in  this  Chamber, 
is  Dave  Brody. 
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Dave  has  been  the  chief  Washington 
representative  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  since  1965.  Next 
month,  he  will  be  celebrating  his  68th 
birthday. 

As  a  salute  to  this  happy  occasion, 
my  colleagues  and  I  could  individually 
pay  tribute  to  Dave  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  But  I  thought  a  more  dramat- 
ic—and meaningful— gesture  would  be 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  only  nonlaudatory  profile 
of  Dave  I  have  ever  read. 

In  January  of  this  year,  TASS,  the 
Soviet  News  Agency,  carried  an  in- 
depth  profile  of  this  hard-working  in- 
dividual. Although  the  story  on  Dave's 
career  was  certainly  not  intended  to  be 
a  credit  to  him,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  to  read 
what  readers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  being 
told  about  Mr.  Brody,  our  governmen- 
tal system,  and  the  cause  of  Jewry 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  I  insert  this  TASS  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  ■Sovetskaia  Moldaviia".  Jan.  11. 
1984] 

"HABITUt  OF  THE  CAPITAL" 

(By  A.  Lazarev) 

"Only  for  Senators"— read  the  signs  over 
the  doors  of  certain  official  premises  of  the 
Congress  of  the  USA.  But  this  does  not 
trouble  David  Brody.  He  is  brought  in  by 
Senator  Charles  Grassley  (Republican. 
Iowa).  In  front  of  the  elevator  in  the  Cap- 
ital there  is  the  same  sign— "Only  for  Sena- 
tors." Here  too  the  prohibition  is  no  hin- 
drance in  the  path  of  David  Brody.  He  is  po- 
litely invited  into  the  compartment  by  Sena- 
tor Jesse  Helms  (Republican,  North  Caroli- 
na), who.  like  Grassley.  voted  for  one  of  the 
legislative  projects  needed  by  Brody. 

If  one  enters  the  apartment  of  Brody. 
then  he  may  see  on  the  walls  photographs 
of  presidents  and  other  "celebrities"  of  the 
White  House,  decorated  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  these  political  figures.  "Dave  can 
get  into  the  office  of  practically  any  senator 
more  quickly  than  any  other  person  whom  I 
ever  knew."  said  former  US  Vice-President 
Walter  Mondale. 

Who  is  this  67  year  old  energetic  habitue 
of  the  Capital?  "Dave  is  an  un-elected 
member  of  the  American  Senate."  thinks 
Charles  Mathias.  legislator  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  Congress  from  Maryland.  And 
he  is  very  close  to  the  truth.  "Brody."  ac- 
cording to  the  "New  York  Times,"  is  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  "Anti- 
Defamation  League."  Here  we  must  be  more 
precise:  the  League  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential branches  of  the  largest  Jewish  organi- 
zation in  the  US,  "Bnai  Brith."  which  is 
completely  under  the  control  of  Zionist  cir- 
cles. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  "energetic 
lobbying  campaign"  being  conducted  by 
Brody  sets  as  its  aim  to  get  approval  in  Con- 
gress of  as  many  legislative  projects  benefi- 
cial to  Israel  as  possible.  At  the  same  time 
he  tries  to  block  the  passage  of  proposals 
which  do  not  correspond  to  the  interests  of 
the  Tel  Aviv  "hawks."  Brody  often  puts 
American  legislators  on  the  right  path: 
"You  will  not  get  the  good-will  of  the  Arabs 
by  weakening  Israel.  If  Tel  Aviv  receives  the 
assistance  it  needs,  then  the  USA  will  be  in 
a  better  position." 
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Brody's  lobbying  efforts  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. "He  conducts  his  campaign  around 
the  clock,"  the  "New  York  Times"  wrote  in 
this  connection.  The  Zionist  agent  adver- 
tises "his"  senators  to  their  electors,  ar- 
ranges meetings  for  them  with  persons  who 
might  give  them  financial  assistance  during 
election  campaigns,  and  also  with  journal- 
ists. Meanwhile,  he  does  not  care  to  which 
party  the  senator  belongs  or  what  his  views 
are— only  whether  he  came  out  in  favor  of 
Israel.  Brody  often  holds  parties  in  the 
evening  in  his  home,  and  frequently  the  Is- 
raeli ambassador  in  the  USA  is  invited.  As 
the  former  West  German  ambassador  to  the 
US.  Rolf  Pauls,  once  declared,  having  also 
visited  in  the  home  of  the  lobbyist,  he  "saw 
more  senators  there  than  at  the  Capital." 

Brody  has  many  companions-in-arms,  who 
represent  Zionist  and  pro-Israel  organiza- 
tions. And  their  pressure  on  American  legis- 
lators affects  the  concrete  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress, its  decisions,  and  even  the  absence 
thereof.  Not  so  long  ago  the  American-Arab 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee  published  a 
report  with  the  title,  "The  Summer  of  Si- 
lence: The  Response  of  Congress  to  the  Is- 
raeli invasion  of  Lebanon."  Many  members 
of  the  US  Congress,  it  says  in  this  report, 
openly  followed  the  lead  of  Israel.  They  re- 
fused to  condemn  it  for  this  act  of  armed 
aggression.  The  growing  military-economic 
assistance  of  the  USA  to  the  Israeli  terror- 
ist-state is  also  a  "service"  of  the  Zionist 
lobby.  In  the  1983  financial  year  the  Tel 
Aviv  "hawks,"  not  without  the  help  of  their 
agents  in  the  Capital,  managed  to  get  an  in- 
crease of  gratis  military  assistance  alone  to 
Israel  up  to  850  million  dollars.  In  the  fol- 
lowing financial  year  it  is  planned  to  in- 
crease it  by  another  400  million  dollars.  On 
the  whole,  as  CBS  TV  network  reported, 
from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Jewish 
state  until  1982.  the  USA  granted  Israel  24 
billion  dollars.  During  the  visit  in  Washing- 
ton not  long  ago  of  the  Israeli  emissaries- 
Prime  Minister  Y.  Shamir  and  Minister  of 
Defense  M.  Arens,  the  White  House  took 
upon  itself  the  obligation  to  grant  Tel  Aviv 
another  1.4  billion  dollars  in  the  form  of 
gratis  assistance. 

One  of  the  main  aims  of  the  Zionist  lobby 
in  the  USA  is  to  support  the  constant  flow 
of  the  most  modern  American  weapons  to 
Israel.  Thus,  during  the  Lebanese  aggres- 
sion about  100  types  of  American  arms  were 
used,  which  before  this  had  not  been  tried 
out  in  war-time  conditions.  The  most  up-to- 
date  "P-I6"  fighter-bombers  have  been 
given  to  Tel  Aviv,  and  they  are  used  for  bar- 
baric attacks  on  peaceful  Arab  towns.  In  all 
Israel  has  received  150  of  these  "birds  of 
prey."  The  Zionists  also  have  "their  people" 
in  the  Pentagon.  These  include  the  Assist- 
ant Minister  of  Defense  for  Policy  Ques- 
tions in  the  Area  of  International  Security, 
Richard  Perle  and  Deputy  Assistant  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  for  International  Economic 
Trade  and  Questions  of  Security.  Steven 
Bryen. 

"Israel  always  had  good  friends  in  impor- 
tant places  in  the  American  Administration 
and  Congress.  But  when  Reagan  came  to 
power  an  unprecedented  change  occurred  in 
the  system  of  Israeli-American  contacts." 
according  to  the  English  journal  "New- 
Statesman." 

Precisely  for  this  reason  all  the  doors  and 
loop-holes  on  Capitol  Hill  are  open  for 
David  Brody  which  he  sees  in  his  dreams 
crowned  by  the  Zionist  symbol— the  six- 
pointed  Star  of  David.« 
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SOVIET  ACTIVE  MEASURES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
Soviet  Union  spread  false  information 
about  the  United  States?  It  may  seem 
naive  to  ask  such  a  question,  but  from 
time  to  time  it  is  good  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  faced  with  a  wily 
and  persistent  superpower  which  is 
not  too  concerned  over  the  means  it 
uses  to  pursue  its  ends.  How  do  we 
fight  the  disinformation  programs  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites?  A 
recent  article  in  USIA  World  demon- 
strates that  at  last  we  are  beginning  to 
take  notice  of  a  counter  Soviet  active 
measures. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Disinformation:  No  Longer 
Thriving  in  Darkness"  by  Hugh  Burle- 
son, USIA  World,  April,  1984: 

Disinformation:  No  Longer  Thriving  in 
THE  Darkness 

(By  Hugh  Burleson) 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  NATO 
Review  last  year.  Undersecretary  Eagle- 
burger  wrote  of  active  measures  by  the 
USSR  and  its  clients: 

"Active  measures  need  to  be  countered  by 
public  exposure.  They  are  infections  that 
thrive  in  the  darkness,  and  sunlight  is  the 
best  antiseptic." 

As  an  active  participant  in  the  interagency 
Active  Measures  Working  Group  (AMWG). 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  a  primary 
role  in  providing  the  public  exposure— the 
sunlight  of  plain,  objective  facts  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies— to  counter 
Soviet  active  measures,  especially  disinfor- 
mation. 

Not  everyone  associated  with  USIA  knows 
what  this  new  term— "active  measures'— sig- 
nifies. It  is  a  Soviet  term,  aktivnyve  mero- 
priyatiya.  only  recently  brought  into  use  in 
English  to  denote  the  particular  combina- 
tion of  deceptive  techniques  which  the 
USSR  and  its  client  states  employ  routinely 
to  advance  their  policy  aims. 

In  Soviet  parlance,  active  measures  are 
counterposed  to  such  passive  measures  as 
political  reporting  and  intelligence  analysis. 
They  include  covert  manipulation  or  control 
of  the  media,  written  or  oral  disinformation 
(including  planted  rumors),  use  of  foreign 
communist  organizations  and  front  organi- 
zations, clandestine  radio  broadcasting,  and 
other  political  influence  operations. 

The  form  of  active  measure  which  USIA 
professionals  most  often  come  across  is  dis- 
information embedded  in  propaganda  of 
Soviet  origin.  Less  often  do  they  discover  in 
a  local  magazine  or  newspaper  a  text  pur- 
porting to  be  an  official  U.S.  or  European 
document  but  saying  some  very  odd  things 
about  the  policies  or  actions  of  the  U.S. 
and/or  its  allies.  Close  investigation  often 
proves  these  to  be  forgeries. 

Until  some  three  years  ago.  these  Soviet- 
inspired  activities  were  treated  mainly  as  in- 
telligence matters  because  they  usually  are 
perpetrated  covertly  by  KGB  agents  and 
operatives.  But,  they  also  are  normally  in- 
tended to  affect  public  opinion,  or  influence 
the  decision-makers  and  opinion-molders  of 
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raising  activities  prompted  letters  such 
as  the  following: 
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Moreover,    your   help    in    addressing    the 
Challenge  and  beginnmg  the  process  of  im- 
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a  society,  and  hence  should  unmistakably  be 
treated  as  public  affairs.  USIAs  area. 

As  the  newly  formed  Active  Measures 
Working  Group,  chaired  by  a  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state,  formulated  its  strate- 
gy for  meeting  the  problem.  USIA  naturally 
took  on  the  job  of  exposure— publicizing  in- 
stances of  active  measures  and  providing 
the  facts  to  refute  the  distorted  message. 

USIA"s  strategy.  USIA  staffers  on  the 
front  line  of  dealing  with  active  measures 
know  that  the  process  of  exposure  boils 
down  essentially  to  1)  field  reporting  of  the 
instance  of  disinformation.  2i  Washington 
analysis  of  the  case  and  provision  of  guid- 
ance or  refutation,  and  3)  field  publicity 
centering  on  the  facts  or  policies  brought 
into  question  in  the  first  place.  This  strate- 
gy against  active  measures  has.  for  conven- 
ience, been  tabbed  •R.A.P.'— reporting, 
analysis,  and  publicity— and  seeks  to 
counter  the  activity  directly  and  share  in- 
formation about  it  with  other  interested 
parties. 

On  a  week-in/week-out  basis,  this  means 
that  field  posts  advise  Washington  of  cases 
of  active  measures,  usually  disinformation 
spotted  in  local  publications  or  heard  on  the 
radio.  In  turn.  Washington— specifically  the 
Disinformation  Response  Staff  in  the  Office 
of  Policy  Guidance  (P/G).  with  area  office 
support  and  assistance— looks  at  each  in- 
stance and  decides  how  best  to  deal  with  it. 

P/G  also  constantly  watches  the  volumi- 
nous output  of  the  Soviet  and  other  Bloc 
media.  We  feed  it.  vastly  compressed,  to  the 
field  in  a  weekly  "Soviet  Propaganda 
Themes"  cable,  designed  as  an  aid  in  identi- 
fying which  of  the  "passing  strange"  items 
about  the  U.S.  in  the  local  media  may  have 
sprung  from  the  fertile  pens  of  Soviet  or 
Soviet-proxy  propagandist  and  active  meas- 
ure specialists. 

Also,  by  cable  and  USINFO  message,  and 
sometimes  by  phone.  USIA  feeds  back  to 
USIA  posts  the  best  available  facts,  policy 
guidance  or  other  wherewithal  for  refuting 
allegations  or  outright  fabrications.  This  is 
supplemented  by  occasional  Wireless  File 
features  dealing  with  active  measures.  The 
Office  of  Research  produces  the  bimonthly 
Soviet  Propaganda  Alert,  which  provides  a 
fuller  framework  for  understanding  the 
Soviet  and  Bloc  output. 

What  is  involved.  A  few  cases  of  active 
measures  can  illustrate  what  is  involved. 

A  neo-classic"  active  measures  was  the 
early  1983  "Kirkpatrick  Balkanization  text" 
which  appeared  in  the  pro-Soviet  New  Delhi 
Patriot  of  Jan.  25.  1983.  It  alleged  that  the 
government  of  India  had  proof  of  a  U.S. 
plan  for  "balkanizing"  India. 

To  old  India  hands,  this  brought  to  mind 
the  charge  often  recycled  in  India  that  U.S. 
intelligence    services,    under    a    top-secret 

Project  Brahmaputra."  had  for  years  fo- 
mented separatist  insurrection  among  mi- 
nority groups  in  northeast  India,  to  split  the 
cluster  of  states  there  away  from  India  and 
thus  "balkanize"  and  weaken  this  Asian 
anchor  of  the  nonaligned  nations. 

Two  days  later,  a  fuller  version  of  the 
"Kirkpatrick"  text  showed  up  in  a  south 
Indian  paper  along  with  a  photograph,  no 
less,  of  page  one  of  an  apparent  USICA 
cable  transmitting  the  text  of  a  .speech  a 
year  earlier  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick at  a  forum  in  Washington.  DC.  The 
full  text  described  a  comprehensive  and  pro- 
vocative policy  for  destablizing  Third  World 
nations  and  using  a  Machiavellian  ways 
such  resources  as  food  aid  to  advance  sup- 
posed U.S.  foreign  policy  aims. 

On  Jan.  26.  1983.  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick's  denial  that  she  had  ever  authored  or 
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delivered  such  a  speech  was  cabled  to  USIA- 
New  Delhi.  Within  a  few  days.  USIA.  with 
AMWG  support,  had  established  that  1) 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  had  attended  the 
Washington  forum,  but  had  not  spoken 
there,  and  2)  the  cable  pictured  in  the  south 
Indian  paper  had  dealt  with  routine  admin- 
istrative matters,  not  global  U.S.  policy.  In 
short,  the  AMWG  established  that  this  was 
a  forgery. 

We  call  this  active  measure  neo-classic  be- 
cause: 

The  English  was  nearly  flawless— appar- 
ently crafted  by  the  best  talent  in  Moscow: 

Its  appearance  seemed  carefully  timed  to 
produce  maximum  political  and  psychologi- 
cal impact  at  the  Non-aligned  Ministerial 
Conference  opening  in  New  Delhi  a  few- 
weeks  later:  and. 

It  followed  the  classic  active-measure  pat- 
tern of  being  very  quickly  replayed  in  such 
far-off  places  as  Managua  and  recycled 
through  places  like  Prague  and  Moscow  to 
crop  up  over  and  over  in  other  Third  World 
media  outlets,  usually  with  light  camouflag- 
ing of  the  source. 

Since  deployment  of  U.S.  INF  weapons— 
Pershing  Us  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles— to  NATO  countries  began  last  fall. 
Soviet  propagandists  and  disinformers  have 
made  these  missiles  their  favored  hardware 
bogeymen  with  which  to  frighten  supposed- 
ly naive  audiences.  Over  and  over,  the 
Soviet  media  themselves,  or  Third  World 
media  carrying  items  with  the  telltale  odor 
of  Soviet  sourcing.  have  claimed  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  deploy  these  missiles 
in  such  unlikely  places  as  South  Africa  or 
Pakistan— almost  any  country  on  the  Krem- 
lin's blacklist  will  do.  Over  and  over,  either 
the  local  U.S.  embassy  on  its  own  initiative, 
or  with  Washington  input,  has  had  to  punc- 
ture these  flimsy  tales.  As  this  is  written, 
the  charge  most  recently  has  been  made  in 
a  forged  State  airgram.  The  document  sur- 
faced in  Peru  and  claimed  the  U.S.  would 
sell  Pershing  II's  to  Chile! 

Gradually  signs  are  appearing  that  in 
countries  targeted  by  active  measures,  the 
officials  and  media  gatekeepers  receiving 
this  stuff  are  increasingly  able  and  ready  to 
identify  it  as  bunk  and  either  "round-file"  it 
or  pass  it  along  to  USIA  for  comment  and 
input  before  printing  it.  The  coordinated 
effort  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage, 
though,  where  the  evidence  of  effectiveness 
is  negative  proof:  A  declining  incidence  of 
these  Soviet  deceptive  operations.  But. 
there  are  signs  that  our  countering  effort  is 
making  it  more  difficult  for  the  opposition 
to  successfully  pass  forgeries  or  otherwise 
disinform  various  publics  around  the 
world.* 


AN  IMPORTANT  SAFETY  DE- 
VICE—AUTO RESTRAINT  SEATS 
FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Coelho,  and  Mr.  Goodling  in  sponsor- 
ing   a    very    important    and    sensible 
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piece  of  legislation  requiring  all  the 
States  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  child 
safety  seat  program. 

Automobile  accidents  are  the  major 
cause  of  death  and  disfigurement  of 
children  in  the  United  States.  This 
statistic  is  especially  tragic  because 
most  of  the  time  these  deaths  and  in- 
juries could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
child  was  properly  secured  in  a  car 
safety  seat.  Automobile  accidents  kill 
10  times  as  many  children  as  all  the 
diseases  we  immunize  them  against 
combined.  Comparing  accidents  and 
health  care  exemplifies  the  irony  of 
the  situation:  We  spend  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  to  care  for  our  children's 
health  needs,  but  almost  ignore  a 
device  that  would  insure  their  safety 
and  welfare. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  indicates 
that  over  the  last  5  years— 1978  to 
1982— nearly  3.400  child  passengers 
under  5  years  old  were  killed  in  traffic 
accidents  and  more  than  250,000  more 
were  injured.  Most  of  these  deaths  and 
injuries  are  preventable:  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  fatalities  and  67  percent  of 
the  disabling  injuries  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  proper  use  of  child 
safety  seats. 

Car  safety  seats  are  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  protecting  a  child  while  in 
an  automobile.  One  reason  children 
are  so  vulnerable  to  injuries  in  a  car 
crash  is  the  way  they  are  built.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  tends  to  devel- 
op faster  than  the  lower  part  in  chil- 
dren under  5  years  old.  This  means  if  a 
child  is  not  restrained  properly  in  a 
sudden  stop  or  accident  the  child  will 
plunge  forward,  head  first. 

Having  an  adult  hold  a  child  in  his 
arms  is  not  a  substitute  for  child 
safety  seats.  Studies  show  that  in  an 
accident  the  impact  of  the  crashing 
car  pushes  the  passengers  forward 
causing  the  child  to  be  crushed  be- 
tween the  adult  and  the  interior  of  the 
car.  In  other  cases,  the  unrestrained 
child  exerts  such  a  strong  force  on 
impact  that  even  the  strongest  adult 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  on  to  the 
child. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  passed  a 
child  restraint  law  in  April  1982.  It  re- 
quires all  infants  under  1  year  to  be 
properly  secured  in  a  child  restraint 
system.  Children  ages  1  to  4  have  to  do 
likewise,  unless  they  are  in  the  back- 
seat where  they  had  the  option  of 
using  a  seatbelt. 

The  first  year  the  law  went  into 
effect  the  number  of  children  ages  1  to 
3  placed  in  car  safety  seats  rose  191 
percent  compared  to  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  casualties  for 
this  same  group  declined  nearly  25 
percent  compared  to  the  year  before. 
Likewise,  the  number  of  infants  under 
1  year  placed  in  an  auto  safety  seat 
rose  88  percent,  bringing  injuries  down 
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42  percent  from  the  year  before  the 
safety  seat  law. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  using  child  safety 
seats  demonstrates  that  people  are 
very  willing  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant and  sensible  program.  Nearly 
one  out  of  two  infants  under  1  year 
were  portected  from  injury  compared 
with  statistic  1  year  before  the  law. 
The  amazing  success  of  this  program 
in  a  very  short  time  is  a  key  indicator 
that  all  States  would  benefit  by  adopt- 
ing child  restraint  programs. 

Child  safety  seats  save  lives  and  help 
prevent  disabling  injuries.  Establish- 
ing national  guidelines  for  child  re- 
straint systems  would  help  insure  that 
every  child  is  protected  from  injury 
while  in  an  automobile  and  that  the 
programs  developed  by  the  States  ade- 
quately and  fairly  address  the  needs  of 
children  and  families.* 


MS.  GERRI  WOODS-WILLIAMS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  extraordinary 
young  woman,  Ms.  Gerri  Woods-Wil- 
liams of  Elizabeth,  N.J..  for  her  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

In  the  past  5  years  alone,  Ms.  Wil- 
liams has  received  over  a  dozen  awards 
and  commendations  for  her  communi- 
ty service  and  achievement,  especially 
for  her  work  with  the  Urban  League 
Guilds  of  Union  and  Essex  Counties. 
Her  commitment  and  dedication  to  the 
work  of  the  National  Council  of  Urban 
League  Guilds  is  without  parallel.  Ms. 
Williams  is  currently  treasurer  of  the 
national  council,  and  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  County  Urban 
League  Guilds  for  2  years  as  well  as 
vice  president  of  the  Essex  County 
Urban  League  for  2  years.  In  addition 
to  her  work  as  treasurer  of  the  nation- 
al council,  she  has  attended  13  of  the 
last  15  National  Urban  League  confer- 
ences. At  those  conferences  she  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  very  impor- 
tant national  committees  such  as  con- 
stitution and  by  laws,  recomr»ienda- 
tions,  budget  and  finance,  and  nomi- 
nating. 

Gerri  Woods-Williams  is  a  successful 
businesswoman  in  the  Union  and 
Essex  County  area  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  fact,  she  was  president  of  the  Union 
County  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Negro  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club,  Inc.  But  it  is  her 
work  in  the  community  and  on  behalf 
of  blacks,  minorities,  and  other  disad- 
vantaged persons  that  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  Her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund's  fund- 
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raising  activities  prompted  letters  such 
as  the  following: 

United  Negro  College  Fund.  Inc.. 
New  Jersey  State  Corporations 
Committee. 

Newark.  N.J.,  February  2,  1981. 
Mrs.  Gerri  Williams. 
Elizabeth.  N.J. 

Dear  Gerri:  We  cannot  begin  to  thank 
you  enough  for  dedicating  your  time,  energy 
and  effort  to  our  Telethon— a  first  for  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  in  New  Jersey. 

All  your  help  in  the  pre-planning  and 
preparation  was  so  pertinent  to  the  success 
of  the  Telethon,  resulting  to  date  in  a  total 
of  $440,000. 

Despite  some  of  the  temporary  obstacles 
which  sometimes  occurred,  it  was  an  out- 
standing achievement  and  on"  of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud. 

We  look  forward  with  you  to  the  second 
UNCF  Telethon.  We  could  not  have  done 
this  one  without  your  sharing  and  doing. 
With  gratitude  and  apprecation. 
Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Verdell  L.  Roundtree. 

Gerri  Williams  is  a  doer.  In  1981  she 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  Outstanding 
Young  Women  rf  America.  While  em- 
ployed as  a  management  specialist  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  she  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  Award 
for  her  participation  in  Black  History 
Month.  The  contents  of  her  commen- 
dation letter  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
level  of  commitment  Gerri  gives  to 
every  endeavor  she  undertakes: 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

March  10.  1981. 
Ms.  Geraldine  Williams. 
Newark.  N.J. 

Thru:  Chief,  Resources  Management  Divi- 
sion. 

Dear  Ms.  Williams:  Congratulations  on 
receiving  this  Special  Achievement  Award 
of  $250.00.  and  Certificate  of  Award  with 
Seal.  This  is  a  special  act  award  for  your 
participation  during  the  month  of  February 
in  the  observance  of  Black  History. 

Your  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  bring 
the  February  activities  to  fruition  in  con- 
junction with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  your  position  has  exceeded  normal  expec- 
tations. 

Your  accomplishment   is  worthy  of  this 
special  recognition  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Service. 
Sincerely. 

Cornelius  J.  Coleman. 

District  Director. 

If  all  this  is  not  enough,  Gerri  Wil- 
liams has  also  been  active  in  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus'  annual  legislative 
weekends.  Her  efforts  and  commit- 
ment prompted  letters  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  our  colleague.  District  of 
Columbia  Delegate  Walter  Fauntroy: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  Octobers.  1981. 
Ms.  Geraldine  (Gerri)  Williams, 
Elizabeth.  N.J. 

Dear  Gerri:  This  is  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  support  and  hard 
work  which  contributed  to  making  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  Weekend  a  success. 
In  addition,  your  willingness  to  assist  in 
sponsoring  the  Chairman's  Reception  in  its 
initiation  contributed  greatly  to  its  success. 
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Moreover,  your  help  in  addressing  the 
Challenge  and  beginnmg  the  process  of  im- 
plementing the  Plan  is  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  me  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Again,   many   thanks   for  your  help  and 
support.  I  shall  see  you  soon  in  New  Jersey. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy. 

Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  know  Gerri 
Woods-Williams.  Her  energy  and  com- 
mitment to  improve  her  world  and  the 
world  of  those  around  her  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all.  I  wish  her  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  future  in  all  her  endeav- 
ors.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  gather  this  afternoon  to 
commemorate  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. "  It  is  a  solemn  and  important 
occasion. 

Some  40  years  ago  the  world  was 
ablaze  with  the  fires  of  war.  Under  the 
Nazi  regime,  particularly  heinous,  gov- 
ernment-sanctioned crimes  against  hu- 
manity were  being  carried  out.  In  an 
attempt  to  realize  Adolf  Hitler's 
dream,  the  Nazis  were  systematically 
rounding  up  the  Jews  and  shipping 
them  to  concentration  camps,  like  ani- 
mals to  the  slaughter.  There  they 
were  tortured,  experimented  upon,  hu- 
miliated, and  finally,  exterminated  by 
bullet,  burning,  or  whatever  other  un- 
speakably torturous  methods  could  be 
devised  by  human  beings  gone  mad. 

We  meet  today  to  remember  the 
over  6  million  Jews  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  Adolf  Hitler's  madness.  Elie 
Wiesel,  a  witness  to  the  Holocaust  who 
has  written  articulately  and  powerful- 
ly about  his  experience  under  the  Nazi 
madness,  said,  "The  problem  for  all  of 
us  is  what  do  we  do  with  our  memo- 
ries? We  must  deal  with  them  or  they 
will  crush  us.  Those  who  died  in  ano- 
nymity must  be  remembered  in  ano- 
nymity. Our  collective  remembrance 
must  save  future  generations  from  an- 
onymity." Mr.  Wiesel  wants  us  to  re- 
member, to  prevent  such  an  inhuman 
catastrophe  from  recurring. 

And  so  we  meet  here  to  remember, 
as  others  throughout  the  world  meet 
to  remember,  on  these  special  Days. 
We  meet  to  pay  tribute  to  the  more 
than  6  million  innocent  lives  that  per- 
ished. We  join  in  sharing  the  sur\'ival 
of  all  those  who  escaped  the  death 
sentence  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  sur- 
vival of  a  people  the  Nazis  sought  to 
annihilate. 
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The  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
be  taught  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion so  that  humanity  will  never 
forget  those  dark  days  of  Nazi  rule.  On 
this  day  we  help  to  fulfill  our  collec- 
tive responsibility  to  transmit  the  les- 
sons of  history,  and  we  help  to  insure 
that  never  again  will  a  Holocaust 
happen  to  any  people.* 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  Simon  and  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  556  which 
would  designate  October  16,  1984,  as 
World  Food  Day.  World  Food  Day  has 
been  supported  by  Congress  on  prior 
occasions  and  has  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  increasing  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  global  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  goals,  objectives,  and  pro- 
grams actively  being  planned  for 
World  Food  Day  1984,  and  the  main 
activities  undertaken  in  1983  by  the 
National  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  the  full 
text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  556  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  AND  PLANS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  WFD  OFFICE  1983-84 

World  Food  Day  proved  again  in  1983  that 
it  is  a  unique  vehicle  for  unifying  and  ex- 
panding a  V.S.  (and  world)  anti-hunger  con- 
stituency, an  important  tool  for  develop- 
ment education  and  a  laboratory  for  experi- 
mentation, idea  development  and  cross-sec- 
toral collaboration.  Past  experience  has  also 
shown  the  potential  for  using  a  one-day 
focus  to  initiate  and/or  strengthen  existing 
year-around  activities  at  local,  national  and 
international  levels.  In  sum.  World  Food 
Day  works  and  the  more  it  is  used  the  more 
useful  it  becomes. 

The  yeararound  potential  of  the  program 
is  of  special  importance  as  we  plan  for  1984 
and  1985,  and  the  evidence  of  it— shown  in 
detail  in  pages  of  this  report  to  the  national 
committee— is  worth  summarizing  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  many  separate  elements 
of  our  activities: 

From  the  beginning  in  1981.  the  WFD  sec- 
retariat has  been  a  year-around  resource/ 
service  center,  developing  and  distributing 
information,  assisting  field  organi-^ers  and 
working  with  national  committee  members. 

WFD  has  assisted  local  organizers  and  or- 
ganizations to  broader  anti-hunger  networks 
and  increase  the  impact  of  their  regular 
year-around  programs:  many  ongoing  pro- 
grams—local and  national— have  been  set  in 
motion  through  WFD  initiatives. 

The  WFD  mailing  list  of  local  organizers, 
growing  each  year,  is  a  proven  year-around 
channel  for  reaching  front-line  community 
activists  and  groups  with  new  ideas  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  size  of  the  national  committee  and 
the  public  response  to  WFD  have  helped  to 
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prove  to  public  officials  at  all  levels  that  a 
broad  constituency  exists  for  national  and 
international  hunger  action. 

WFD  is  demonstrating  new  possibilities 
for  joint  action  by  NGOs.  government  and 
the  UN  system,  and  is  building  human  and 
institutional  contacts  and  trust  through  the 
"tripartite"  sponsorship  of  the  evenL 

The  international  nature  of  WFD  has 
helped  to  develop  anti-hunger  structures  in 
many  nations  and  avenues  for  exchange  of 
ideas  and  materials  between  nations,  with 
joint  programing  as  a  logical  next  step. 

This  report  seeks  to  highlight  the  main 
activities  of  the  WFD  program  in  the  U.S.  in 
1983  and  initiatives  foreseen  for  further  de- 
velopment in  1984  at  each  level  of  program 
operation:  community  action,  national  com- 
mittee activities,  cooperation  with  public  of- 
ficials at  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  coop- 
eration with  the  UN  system,  other  interna- 
tional links,  media  impact.  It  is,  however,  a 
report  of  the  secretariat  to  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations and  cannot  reflect  the  full  range 
of  activities  undertaken  in  the  filed  or  by  in- 
dividual national  committee  members. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Growth:  The  WFD  community  organizer 
list,  which  was  roughly  3,000  in  1981  and 
5,000  in  1982,  grew  to  more  than  7,000  in 
1983.  WFD  was  marked  in  every  city  of 
more  than  50.000  population  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns.  Observances  were  charac- 
terized by  diversity  and  growing  signifi- 
cance. 

Examples:  Statewide  WFD  conferences  in 
several  states:  rapidly  growing  u.se  of  WFD 
for  community  fund  raising:  widespread  re- 
printing of  national  WFD  materials  such  as 
■sunburst"  folder  and  basic  flyer;  multiple, 
highly  publicized  ob.servances  with  official 
participation  in  many  cities. 

Secretariat  Activities:  Four  major  mail- 
ings during  year  to  entire  list  and  individual 
contacts  throughout  the  year  providing 
ideas,  network  information,  media  aids  and 
observance  and  study  materials. 

Directions/ Goals/ Materials  for  '84: 

Continued  growth  of  year-around  WFD 
committees  and  activities; 

Emphasis  on  public  policy  issues  such  as 
urban  food  planning  and  pre-election  meet- 
ings with  candidates: 

Completion  of  organizer  list  in  cities  of 
25-50,000  and  expansion  of  contacts  in 
.smaller  communities; 

New  study  papers  for  schools  and  colleges, 
community  groups  (in  consultation  with 
FAO  and  others)  on  10-year  review  of  World 
Food  Conference.  Women  in  Agriculture, 
Basic  Foods  in  Developing  Nations,  etc.: 

Production  of  "Hunger  Primer"  on  world 
food  situation  (basic  facts,  statistics,  maps), 
special  bulletin  insert  for  general  use,  etc.; 

Continued  assistance  to  communities  on 
"needs  assessment"  studies. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Growth:  National  WFD  committee 
member  organizations  numbered  178  in 
1981.  262  in  1982  and  311  in  1983.  Special 
WFD  activities  by  member  organizations 
have  grown  steadily  over  the  three  years,  in- 
cluding increased  promotion  through  orga- 
nizational publications. 

Examples:  Very  positive  response  by  reli- 
gious groups  to  appeal  by  FAO  Director- 
General;  increased  participation  of  Jewish 
organizations  or.  national  committee  and 
nationwide  through  special  promotion 
letter;  expanded  support  of  CARE  and 
Church  World  Service  regional  offices; 
strong  response  nationwide  from  4-H  chap- 
ters;   separate    educational    materials    on 
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world  food  problems  by  several  committee 
organizations;  WFD  highlight  at  UNA-USA 
national  conference  and  major  mailing  to 
local  chapters:  promotion  of  WFD  through 
Bread  for  the  World  outreach  forum  series. 

Secretariat  Activities:  All  secretariat  mail- 
ings include  full  list  of  national  committee 
member  organizations  with  encouragement 
to  contact  national  organizations  for  WFD 
ideas  and  materials.  Special  small  flyers  pro- 
vided by  members  included  in  secretariat 
mailings  from  the  following:  Alternatives, 
American  Friends  Ser\'ice  Committee, 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, Bread  for  the  World.  CARE.  CAST. 
Church  World  Service,  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute.  Food  Marketing  Institute, 
FRAC.  Gardens  for  All,  Global  Perspectives 
in  Education,  Heifer  Project,  Institute  for 
Food  and  Development  Policy.  Inttrfaith 
Hunger  Appeal.  International  Development 
Conference,  National  Farmers  Union,  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  OXFAM-Amer- 
ica.  Project  Concern,  Science  for  the  People, 
SEEDS,  Society  for  Nutrition  Education, 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America,  and 
World  Hunger  Education  Service.  Presenta- 
tions by  the  national  coordinator  to  key  reli- 
gious meetings  and  conferences.  The  secre- 
tariat also  worked  with  several  members  to 
provide  curricular  materials. 

Directions/ Goals/Materials  for  '84:  (Also 
see  final  page  of  report.) 

Some  additions  to  national  committee 
membership; 

Assistance  from  member  organizations  to 
adapt  FAO  prototype  education  materials; 

Publication  of  a  new  national  committee 
directory: 

Continuation/expansion  of  mailings  of 
member  promotion  flyers; 

Development  of  "think  pieces"  by  commit- 
tee members  for  WFD  mailings; 

Increased  financial  support  from  national 
committee  members. 

GOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION /FEDERAL 

Growth:  WFD  participation  and  support 
by  federal  departments  and  agencies  in- 
creased appreciably,  headed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (the  official  WFD  spon- 
soring organization)  and  AID,  but  with 
inputs  from  approximately  ten  other  gov- 
ernment branches. 

Examples:  White  House  ceremony  with 
President  Reagan  signing  the  WFD  procla- 
mation; increase  in  development  education 
grant  by  AID  and  introduction  by  AID  of 
annual  hunger  action  awards;  USDA  activi- 
ties nationwide  (experiment  stations,  exten- 
sion service,  stamp  cancellation,  media  pro- 
motion) and  Patio  ceremony  featuring  Sec- 
retary John  Block;  joint  congressional  reso- 
lution; letter  from  28  senators  to  President; 
letter  to  religious  leaders  from  Senator  Hat- 
field. 

Secretariat  Actii'ities:  Participation  In 
interdepartmental  planning  committee 
headed  by  USDA:  liaison  work  with  Con- 
gress on  joint  resolution;  meetings  with  Sec- 
retary Block,  White  House  staff.  AID  and 
Department  of  Education:  mailing  of  flyers 
from  USDA  on  Agriculture  in  the  Class- 
room; national  coordinator  was  a  speaker  at 
Patio  ceremony  and  a  member  of  Secretary 
Block's  party  to  FAO  conference  in  Rome  in 
November. 

Directions/Goals/Materials  in  '84: 

Expected  growth  of  role  of  interdepart- 
mental committee  headed  by  USDA; 

Increased  cooperation  with  AID  and  De- 
partment of  Education  on  development  edu- 
cation and  links  to  state/local  education 
networks; 


Cooperation  with  BIFAD,  FAO  and  others 
on  symposium  packet  for  World  Food  Con- 
ference 10-year  review; 

Promote  congressional  colloquy  on  world 
food  problems  timed  with  WFD,  and  partici- 
pation of  legislators  in  WFD  events; 

Cooperation  with  proposed  House  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  as  appropriate. 

GOVERNMENTAL  COOPERATION/STATE-LOCAL 

Growth:  WFD  contacts  with  state  legisla- 
tive leaders,  state  superintendents  of  educ- 
tion and  mayors  were  a  special  emphasis  in 
1983. 

Examples:  WFD  school  materials  were  dis- 
tributed to  local  systems  by  superintendents 
of  education  in  15  states;  WFD  proclama- 
tions were  received  from  all  governors  again 
in  '83  but  joined  this  year  by  resolutions 
from  several  state  legislatures;  several  gu- 
bernatorial proclamations  were  signed  at 
public  ceremonies  involving  WFD  organiz- 
ers; important  expansion  occurred  in  procla- 
mations and  participation  in  observances  by 
mayors. 

Secretariat  Activities:  Special  letters  sent 
to  all  speakers  and  presidents  pro  tern  of 
state  legislatures;  letters  with  examples  of 
school  lesson  plans  sent  to  all  state  superin- 
tendents of  education:  materials  on  possible 
right-to-food  legislation  sent  to  several  state 
legislators  on  request;  materials  sent  to  (and 
follow-up  contacts  made  with)  interested 
mayors  on  urban  food  policy  planning;  in- 
troductory WFD  letters  sent  to  all  mayors 
of  cities  with  100,000  or  more  population; 
presentation  by  coordinator  to  Washington 
representatives  of  Governors;  participation 
in  ad  hoc  meeting  called  by  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  on  urban  food  strategies. 

Directions/Goals/Materials  for  '84: 

Continue  to  build  contacts  with  mayors  on 
urban  food  policies  and  other  WFD  partici- 
pation; 

Networking  among  federal,  state  and  local 
education  organizations,  with  development 
and  distribution  of  new  materials  for  k-12  as 
feasible: 

Continue  work  with  state  legislatures  on 
right-to-food  legislation: 

Develop  links  between  county/state  offi- 
cials (through  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  others)  and 
local  WFD  coalitions. 

COOPERATION  WITH  FAO  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
LINKS 

Growth:  Each  WFD  has  seen  an  expan- 
sion in  cooperation  betw-een  the  WFD  secre- 
tariat and  officials  of  FAO.  as  well  as  new 
contacts  in  other  countries  and  regions. 
This  was  highlighted  in  1983  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  national  coordinator  to  Rome  for 
the  biennial  FAO  Conference.  The  secretar- 
iat has  continued  its  close  cooperation  with 
the  FAO  office  in  Washington. 

Examples:  WFD  on  agenda  of  the  FAO 
Conference  with  half-day  discussion  marked 
by  many  favorable  interventions  by  national 
delegations  and  a  special  resolution  of  the 
Conference  calling  for  renewed  support  and 
cooperation  with  NGOs:  creation  of  a  Cana- 
dian WFD  association;  very  positive  meet- 
ings with  Ambassador  to  FAO  Millicent 
Fenwick:  publication  by  FAO  of  the  first 
annual  World  Food  Report  for  WFD  study; 
a  special  appeal  by  the  FAO  Director-Gen- 
eral to  world  religious  leaders  and  a  joint 
FAO/UNESCO  appeal  to  ministers  of  edu- 
cation. 

Secretariat  Activities:  Consultations  with 
FAO  officials  on  long-range  WFD  planning: 
joint  meetings  with  Canadian  NGOs  and 
Agriculture  Canada;   initial   meetings  with 
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pan-Asian  and  pan-African  NGOs  on  plan- 
ning and  information  exchange;  meetings 
with  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  a  right-to-food  symposium  (to  be  consid- 
ered in  1984);  participation  with  other 
NGOs  on  meeting  of  World  Food  Council 
and  subsequent  mailing;  cooperation  with 
PAHO  and  health  NGOs  on  links  between 
WFD  and  World  Health  Day;  reprinting  and 
broader  distribution  of  FAO  and  FAO/ 
UNESCO  appeals  to  religious  and  education 
leaders;  visits  to  the  secretariat  by  NGOs 
from  Israel,  France  and  United  Kingdom: 
mail  inquiries  from  many  other  countries. 

Directions/Goals/Materials  for  '84: 

Adaptation  of  new  FAO  school  materials 
for  U.S.  use  in  consultation  with  national 
committee  education  groups; 

Distribution  of  planned  FAO  paper  on 
10th  anniversary  of  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence and  other  FAO  materials; 

Closer  cooperation  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  WFD  committees. 

MEDIA  IMPACT 

Growth:  Although  impossible  to  measure 
precisely,  it  is  clear  that  media  penetration 
was  substantially  higher  in  1983  than  1982, 
both  print  and  electronic,  especially  at  local 
and  regional  levels. 

Examples:  ABC  7  o'clock  evening  news 
coverage:  widespread  newspaper  coverage  of 
White  House  ceremony  (photo  in  Washing- 
ton Post);  nationwide  pick-up  of  Secretary 
Block  TV/radio  PSAs  through  USDA  net- 
work; print  PSA  with  cartoon  figure  "Ziggy  " 
running  full  page  in  Time.  U.S.  News  <fe 
World  Report.  People  and  Farm  Journal: 
Religious  News  Service  feature:  several  edi- 
torial page  cartoons  on  world  hunger:  major 
increase  in  coverage  in  NGO  publications 
reaching  millions  of  readers. 

Secretariat  Activities:  "How-to"  media 
guide  sent  to  community  organizers;  two 
press  releaises  (March  and  October)  issued 
by  national  office;  appeal  for  support  issued 
through  National  Association  of  Editorial 
Cartoonists;  request  to  author  of  "Ziggy" 
cartoon  for  use  in  PSAs;  mailing  of  500 
WFD  "TV  identification  slides  "  and  50  radio 
PSA  messages  by  Ambassador  Fenwick 
(both  of  these  paid  for  by  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Association);  numerous 
radio  and  press  interviews  by  national  coor- 
dinator (including  5-minute  taped  interview" 
with  AP  radio  going  to  1.500  stations). 

Directions/Goals/Materials  for  '84: 

Development  of  a  press  kit  including  fea- 
ture material  on  World  Food  Conference 
review: 

Greater   use   of   legislators   and   experts/ 
consultants  for  radio/TV  interviews: 
^Exploration    of    documentary    on    food/ 
hunger  issues  for  television. 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  VOLUNTEER  STAFF  AND 
CONSULTANTS 

The  national  WFD  office  is  staffed  entire- 
ly by  volunteers.  The  national  office  is  open 
year-around,  and  the  national  coordinator  is 
assisted  during  the  summer  by  interns  and 
throughout  the  year  by  other  volunteers  as 
needed. 

The  following  persons  worked  in  1983: 
Jonathan  Barton.  Mary  Beth  Bologna, 
Carolyn  Dunckel,  Amy  Manela,  Allen  Ray- 
mond, Brooks  Robinson,  Kathryn  Sessions, 
Alison  Toni.  Ken  Weil  and  Sarah  Youd. 

Amy  Manela  served  again  as  a  volunteer 
public  relations  consultant.  Brooks  Robin- 
son had  primary  responsibility  for  a  new- 
edition  of  the  WFD  Directory.  Sarah  Youd 
began  outreach  to  towns  of  25-50,000  and 
others  assisted  with  the  general  work  of  the 
office  and  in  assembling  special  mailings. 
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In  addition  to  this  invaluable  and  much 
appreciated  assistance,  the  FAO  staff  con- 
tinued to  provide  back-up  services  in  main- 
taining print  inventories  and  mail  pr(x;ess- 
ing. 

Further,  the  secretariat  was  greatly  assist- 
ed in  1983  by  special  donations  of  art— Tom 
Wilson,  creator  of  the  "Ziggy"'  cartoon  used 
in  our  PSA  and  Dick  Ehst  as  PSA  art  de- 
signer; a  work  from  the  estate  of  the  artist 
DeGrazia  used  in  our  post-WFD  mailing  to 
organizers,  a  poster  drawing  by  artist  Ted 
Egri.  used  in  our  church  bulletin  cover 
series  and  adopted  by  the  Canadian  WFD 
committee  for  use  in  all  of  their  materials, 
and  a  woodcut  entitled  "Harvest  the 
Wheat"  by  artist  Mary  Azarian  and  also 
used  in  our  church  bulletin  cover  series. 
Several  new  songs  for  use  in  the  WFD  song- 
book  were  donated  by  Avery  and  Marsh, 
Jules  Rotella,  Ray  Repp,  Mary  Lou  Walker 
and  the  Community  of  New-  Zoin. 

SPECIAL  '84  PROGRAM  OPPORTUNITIES 

10th  Anniversary  of  World  Food  Confer- 
ence: The  secretariat,  which  in  1983  distrib- 
uted a  special  paper  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  "town-grown"  cooperation,  plans  a 
major  effort  this  year  in  cooperation  with 
FAO  and  interested  U.S.  government  and 
non-governmental  groups  to  encourage  uni- 
versity and  community  symposia  to  review 
the  goals  of  the  1974  World  Food  Confer- 
ence and  what  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
attain  them.  WFD  observances  were  held  in 
'83  on  more  than  1.000  college  campuses, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  support  can  be  in- 
creased and  focused  on  the  World  Food 
Conference  review  through  preparation  of 
special  study  papers. 

Election  Year  Political  Porum:  Since  WFD 
began  members  of  congress  have  received  a 
great  many  invitations  to  speak  at  observ- 
ances. It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
an  expansion  of  this  public  debate  and  polit- 
ical interplay  in  the  election  year  to  come, 
especially  with  the  timeliness  of  WFD  on 
October  16.  Secretariat  materials  will  en- 
courage both  sides— urging  community 
groups  to  extend  invitations  and  develop  ap- 
propriate forums  to  discuss  food-farm-trade 
issues,  while  also  urging  elected  officials  and 
candidates  to  participate.  The  secretariat 
will  al.so  work  with  national  committee 
members  to  publicize  and  promote  election- 
year  activities  surrounding  national  and 
world  food  issues. 

Mayors  and  Urban  Food  Policy:  In  a  pro- 
gram that  gathered  momentum  in  '83.  the 
secretariat  will  continue  to  build  its  contacts 
with  mayors  and  WFD  coalitions  to  develop 
urban  food  policies  and  local-global  connec- 
tions. It  will  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  in  the  development  of  that 
organization's  proposed  design  for  six  urban 
food  policy  models  and  will  also  work  with 
individual  mayors  and  consultants  along 
these  same  lines.  The  secretariat  has  a 
packet  of  materials  and  is  working  to  ac- 
quire further  ideas  and  materials  in  this 
area. 

K-21  School  Materials:  The  secretariat 
will  continue  to  expand  contacts  with  state 
and  local  school  authorities  for  introduction 
of  world  food  and  hunger  curricular  materi- 
als, building  on  the  enormous  increase  in  re- 
ceptivity of  materials  in  1983.  New  materials 
will  be  developed  for  distribution  to  school 
systems  and  individual  teachers,  working 
with  FAO  and  national  committee  members 
in  the  education  field.  We  also  hope  to 
begin  international  exchange  of  curricular 
materials. 
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SOME  FINAL  THOUGHTS  FOR  SPONSORING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  more  WFD  is  used  the  more  useful  it 
becomes  is  not  only  true  for  local  communi- 
ties; it  is  even  more  true  for  national  com- 
mittee members.  The  WFD  core  mailing  list 
of  community  contacts  provides  direct 
access  to  hunger  activists  across  our  coun- 
try—individuals and  groups  that  are  eager 
for  new  resources  for  their  efforts  to  end 
hunger,  for  information  about  organizations 
working  on  the  problems,  for  contacts  with 
experts  in  various  disciplines.  The  WFD 
promotion  flyers  which  we  mail  for  mem- 
bers are  one  way  for  you  to  introduce  your- 
self and  your  wares  to  this  most  receptive 
audience.  One  of  our  member  groups  sent 
out  a  flyer  on  a  new  print  resource  and  re- 
ceived requests  and  inquiries  from  31  states. 

But  there  are  other  no-cost  or  low-cost 
ways  for  you  to  use  WFD  and  to  help  the 
national  campaign  at  the  same  time. 

Stajf  Awareness:  Everyone  on  your  staff 
from  the  person  who  answers  the  telephone 
or  opens  the  mail  to  your  officers  and  board 
should  know  that  you  are  a  member  of  the 
WFD  national  committee  and  believe  in  its 
goals.  Hold  a  staff  meeting  or  send  a  staff 
memo  about  your  involvement. 

Member  Awareness:  Your  membership 
wants  to  know  that  your  name  on  the  letter- 
head signifies  programmatic  involvement. 
Do  a  special  mailing  or  put  an  article  or  edi- 
torial in  your  next  newsletter  or  magazine 
explaining  why  your  organization  supports 
WFD. 

Public  Awareness:  Persons  other  than 
your  own  direct  constituents  want  to  know 
what  your  name  on  the  letterhead  means- 
want  to  know  more  about  you— would  be  in- 
terested in  l>eing  introduced  to  your  re- 
sources. Consider  a  flyer  for  one  of  our 
mailings  or  talk  to  us  about  a  special  print 
resource  that  our  office  can  use  for  targeted 
mailings. 

National  Office  Support:  We  need  your 
help  in  at  least  three  ways. 

First— advice  and  counsel— a  chance  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  way  WFD  works  and 
can  work  for  you. 

Second— complete  information  in  this 
office  about  you— samples  of  your  materials. 
Inclusion  on  your  mailing  list  so  we  know 
regularly  what  you  are  doing  and  can  share 
this  information  and  so  we  can  build  a  refer- 
ence library  for  use  by  the  committee,  the 
public  and  researchers  in  the  field. 

Third— financial  support- no  matter  how 
I'ttle— as  evidence  to  foundations  and  other 
funding  sources  that  our  members  believe  in 
WFD— and  because  the  work  we  do  for  you 
and  your  members  costs  money. 

One  final  note:  the  FAO  office  is  moving 
in  March,  and  we  will  be  moving  with  it. 
The  new  address  will  be  1001  22nd  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20437.  We  will  an- 
nounce this  to  our  general  mailing  list  in 
our  first  mailing  in  1984.  but  it  will  be  a 
great  help  if  you  would  spread  the  word" 
as  well. 

H.J.  Res.  556 

Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies: 
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Whereas  Congress  is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  rise  of  hunger,  recurring  nat- 
ural catastrophes,  and  inadequate  food  pro- 
duction now  affecting  a  large  number  of  Af- 
rican countries  and  the  need  for  an  appro- 
priate United  States  response  to  emergency 
and  long-term  food  needs  of  that  continent; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  danger  posed  by  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases  to  these  groups 
and  to  other  people  is  intensified  by  unem- 
ployment and  slow  rates  of  economic 
growth; 

Whereas  national  policies  concerning 
food,  farmland,  and  nutrition  require  con- 
tinuing evaluation  and  should  consider  and 
strive  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
all  residents  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  at  health  risk; 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  use  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  required  for  food  production 
throughout  the  United  States  ensure  care 
for  the  national  patrimony  we  bequeath  to 
future  generations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  alwcys 
supported  the  principle  that  the  health  of  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  agriculture 
based  on  private  enterprise  and  the  primacy 
of  the  independent  family  farm; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  worlds 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  tra- 
dition of  demonstrating  its  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  the  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  international 
community; 

Whereas  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
paradox  of  immen.se  farm  surpluses  and 
rising  farm  foreclosures  in  the  United 
States  despite  the  desperate  need  for  food 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  world; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
1980  report  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  was  that  efforts  be  under- 
taken to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
world  hunger  problem; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  designated  October  16  of  each  year 
as  World  Pood  Day  because  of  the  need  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  increasingly  danger- 
ous world  food  situation; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  by  resolutions  of  Congress,  by  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  by  programs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  and  by  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  many  other  nations:  and 

Whereas  more  than  three  hundred  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  many 
thousands  of  community  leaders  are  partici- 
pating in  the  planning  of  World  Food  Day 
observances  this  year.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
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in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16, 
1984.  is  hereby  proclaimed  'World  Food 
Day".  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  observe 
that  day  with  appropriate  activities  to  ex- 
plore ways  in  which  our  Nation  can  further 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  in 
the  world.* 


CONDEMNING       THE       USE       OF 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  BY 

IRAQ-HOUSE  CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION  292 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  69  years 
ago  this  week.  French  soldiers  man- 
ning the  soggy  trenches  in  a  Belgian 
field  struggled  for  life  as  they  were  im- 
mersed in  a  slow-moving  yellowish 
cloud  rolling  forward  from  German 
territory.  Confusion  gave  way  to  terror 
as  unsuspecting  soldiers  in  the  Flan- 
ders field  became  victims  of  the  first 
documented  use  of  chemical  warfare 
agents  on  the  battlefield.  Before 
World  War  I  was  over,  more  than  1.3 
million  soldiers  were  poisoned  by  chlo- 
rine and  mustard  gas,  and  almost 
100.000  died  as  a  result  of  their  expo- 
sure. 

The  terror  and  suffering  produced 
by  chemical  weapons  during  the  First 
World  War  prompted  the  drafting  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Claiming 
that  use  of  toxic  gases  and  poisoning 
agents  ran  counter  to  international 
law  and  human  decency,  the  protocol 
sought  to  create  an  alliance  of  nations 
dedicated  to  elimination  of  the.se 
weapons  through  renouncing  the  first 
use  of  chemical  agents. 

The  subsequent  59  years  of  the  pro- 
tocol have  not  been  without  violations 
of  the  treaty.  However,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  on  chemical  weapons  has  con- 
tributed to  a  worldwide  spirit  of  revul- 
sion over  the  prospects  of  any  nation 
using  poison  gas  or  ntne  agents  to 
achieve  its  ends  on  the  battlefield. 
More  than  100  nations  have  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  the  Protocol  and 
refused  to  use  chemical  agents  in 
combat,  regardless  of  the  military  situ- 
ation. 

Now  Iraq,  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  for  over  50  years,  is  openly 
and  blatantly  violating  the  interna- 
tional covenant.  A  team  of  U.N.  inves- 
tigators has  demonstrated,  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  that  mustard 
gas  and  nerve  agents  have  been  used 
against  Iranian  forces  in  the  continu- 
ing war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  The 
U.N.  diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  by 
medical  experts  who  have  examined 
and  treated  fallen  Iranian  soldiers. 
While  lamely  protesting  the  charges 
leveled  by  an  outraged  world  commu- 
nity, Iraq  simultaneously  vows  to  use 
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any  means  at  its  disposal  to  resist  at- 
tacks against  its  borders. 

The  violation  of  the  treaty  banning 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  goes  far 
beyond  the  pain  and  suffering  inflict- 
ed in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  interna- 
tional law  and  conscience,  undermin- 
ing the  rational  attempts  of  nations  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  decency  and 
integrity  in  international  negotiations. 
When  treaties  are  adhered  to  only 
when  it  is  deemed  convenient,  then 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  world  is 
imperiled  to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed 
by  mankind.  Once  a  treaty  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  trust  is  violated, 
the  door  swings  open  for  repeated  vio- 
lations by  those  nations  eager  to  ex- 
ploit the  weaknesses  of  pacts  centered 
on  the  human  conscience,  rather  than 
military  might. 

Our  Government  has  already  taken 
steps  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  base  ma- 
terials to  Iraq  that  might  be  utilized  in 
the  production  of  chemical  warfare 
agents.  Negotiations  are  now  under- 
way to  produce  a  substantive  ban  on 
chemical  weapons  through  the  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  As 
we  pursue  these  actions  designed  to 
produce  positive  developments  in  the 
near  future,  however,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  our  Nation  to  raise  its 
voice  against  the  present  transgres- 
sions committed  by  the  Government 
of  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
cosponsoring  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 292,  which  condemns  the  Iraqi 
use  of  chemical  weapons  as  a  contra- 
vention of  international  law  and  the 
practices  of  civilized  nations.  This  res- 
olution also  condemns  the  Iranian  uti- 
lization of  "human  waves"  of  young 
soldiers  as  sacrificial  cannon  fodder  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  send  a  firm  message  of  con- 
demnation to  those  nations  of  the 
world  that  would  gladly  embrace  bar- 
baric acts,  rather  than  negotiate  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  prob- 
lems.* 


COUNCIL  ON  HEMISPHERIC  AF- 
FAIRS HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  1983 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  publication  of 
the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs— 
COHA— Human  Rights  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica 1983.  My  staff  and  I  have  utilized 
this  most  useful  document  in  evaluat- 
ing events  in  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  It  has  been 
most  beneficial  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues    to    study    this    document 
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when  consideration  is  given  to  events 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Task  Force  on  Haitian 
Refugees,  I  have  been  most  interested 
in  the  section  that  concerns  itself  with 
Haiti.  I  enclose  that  section  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  work  of  COHA  as 
evidenced  in  the  publication  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America  1983. 
Haiti 

Despite  nominal  movement  toward  democ- 
racy in  1983,  Haiti  remained  the  fiefdom  of 
the  Duvalier  family  and  its  cronies,  with 
little  evidence  of  any  improvement  in  the 
country's  bleak  human  rights  record  or 
prospects  for  future  change. 

Responding  to  international  pressure. 
President-for-Life  Jean  Claude  Duvalier 
conducted  the  first  municipal  elections  in 
Haiti  in  over  25  years  between  April  and 
August  of  1983.  Despite  this  modest  move- 
riddled  with  irregularities— Duvalier  dis- 
solved the  legislative  assembly  in  late 
August  and  introduced  a  new  constitution 
that  confirms  his  life-tenure  and  right  to 
appoint  a  successor. 

Both  internal  and  external  forces  pressed 
Duvalier  to  improve  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion and  to  stage  a  true  democratic  open- 
ing—with little  success.  The  Haitian  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  a  number  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II  (who  visited  the  island  in 
March),  all  sharply  criticized  the  harsh 
practices  of  the  Duvalier  regime.  But  this 
criticism  appeared  to  have  little  impact,  de- 
spite Reagan  administration  claims  to  the 
contrary.  The  U.S..  in  fact,  increased  the 
level  of  its  foreign  assistance  to  Haiti  in 
1983.  seeming  to  offer  a  "carrot"  without 
the  much-needed  "stick." 

The  results  of  the  series  of  municipal  elec- 
tions held  across  Haiti  were  mixed.  In  Cap 
Haitien,  the  country's  .second  largest  city, 
and  in  the  southern  regional  center  of  Les 
Cayes,  non-government  candidates  won  by 
significant  margins.  Mr.  Wilson  Borgella,  a 
popular  hotel  owner  of  Cap  Haitien.  which 
has  a  long  history  of  political  independence 
from  the  capital,  defeated  the  incumbent 
mayor.  However,  in  other  municipalities,  in- 
cluding Jacmel  and  Port-de-Paix,  elections 
were  marred  by  ballot-stuffing  and  other  se- 
rious irregularities. 

In  the  year's  most  crucial  contest,  held  in 
the  capital.  Port-au-Prince,  the  election  was 
virtually  nullified  by  government  interven- 
tion. Three  members  of  the  banned  Haitian 
Christian  Democratic  Party  and  a  lawyer 
from  the  private  Haitian  Human  Rights 
League,  Mr.  Jean  Claude  Baptisle,  were 
rounded  up  and  detained.  The  move  comple- 
mented actions  against  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats earlier  in  the  year,  many  of  whom 
were  forced  into  exile  after  spending 
months  either  in  hiding  or  under  house 
arrest.  As  a  result,  the  Duvalier  palace's  fa- 
vorite, Mr.  Frank  Romain,  who  earned  his 
tough  guy  image  as  a  brutal  thug  under 
Francois  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier.  was  returned 
to  office  as  mayor  with  90  percent  of  the 
vote.  Christian  Democrat  Sylvio  Claude  was 
re-arrested  two  months  after  the  August 
elections,  and  then  released  again  on  De- 
cember 28. 

In  neighboring  Petionville.  the  very  popu- 
lar incumbent  mayor  declined  to  run  once 
the  local  "Tonton  Macoute".  or  secret 
police,  chief  announced  his  candidacy. 

Voter  interest  and  participation  varied 
widely,  with  the  highest  percentage  turn- 
out in  Cap  Haitien.  In  Port-au-F»rince,  the 
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electorate  seemed  indifferent  to  the  elec- 
tion, as  most  perceived  the  result  to  be  pre- 
determined and  inevitable. 

Across  the  country,  local  officials  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  elections  were 
hampered  by  their  inexperience  in  voter 
registration  and  procedures.  Voters  often 
used  open,  color-coded  ballots  to  cast  votes, 
a  practice  that  Haitian  officials  claimed  was 
needed  due  to  Haiti's  high  illiteracy  rate. 
There  were  few  reports  of  overt  intimida- 
tion of  voters  or  outbreaks  of  violence  at  the 
polls.  Most  fundamentally,  however,  the 
municipal  elections  boiled  down  to  little 
more  than  popularity  contests  between  dif- 
ferent "cartels"  of  candidates.  The  Duvalier 
government  squelched  any  efforts  to  orga- 
nize political  parties,  and  no  criticism  of  the 
palace  and  its  policies  was  heard. 

The  Pope's  visit  on  March  9  was  a  land- 
mark event  in  the  nation's  recent  history. 
The  Pontiff  spoke  out  forcefully  against  the 
"misery,  hunger  and  fear  "  so  pervasive  in 
Haiti.  (With  an  annual  per  capita  income  of 
$260  a  year.  Haiti  is  the  poorest  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.)  Pope  John  Paul 
II  also  declared  that  "the  Church  has  a  pro- 
phetic mission  in  this  field  inseparable  from 
its  religious  mission,  and  it  demands  the 
right  to  carry  it  out" 

To  a  broad  spectrum  of  Haitians.  Catholic. 
Protestant  and  Evangelist  alike,  the  Pope's 
words  struck  a  chord  and  made  clear  the 
Church's  commitment  to  -seek  improve- 
ments in  human  rights  and  socio-economic 
conditions.  The  papal  discourse  was  also 
viewed  as  reinforcing  the  efforts  of  the  Hai- 
tian clergy  in  its  vigorous  support  of  social 
justice. 

Earlier  in  1983.  the  clergy  successfully 
flexed  its  political  muscle  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  Mr.  Gerard  Duclerville.  a  Catholic 
lay  worker  who  hosted  a  popular  religious 
radio  program.  Arrested  in  December  1982. 
Duclerville  was  held  incommunicado  and 
without  charges  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  was  severely  beaten.  Only 
when  six  of  Haiti's  bishops  and  repre.senta- 
tives  of  religious  orders  aired  a  statement 
denouncing  Duclerville's  imprisonment  was 
the  church  activist  freed  on  February  7. 
1983.  The  unprecedented  letter,  which  was 
read  in  most  of  Haiti's  Catholic  churches  in 
late  January,  warned  that  "Today  it  is 
Gerard  and  all  those  whose  names  we  don't 
know;  tomorrow  it  is  us.  it  is  you.  it  is  me.  it 
is  another.  Where  a  man  is  debased  and  tor- 
tured, all  of  humanity  is  debased  and  tor- 
tured." Duclerville's  release  presumably 
came  about  because  the  Duvalier  regime  did 
not  want  to  risk  putting  the  Pope's  upcom- 
ing visit  in  jeopardy,  a  visit  which  it  hoped 
would  bolster  the  President-for-Life's  stat- 
ure both  domestically  and  abroad. 

Expectations  of  a  major  political  struggle 
between  church  and  state  were  raised  brief- 
ly following  the  Pope's  visit,  when  Mr. 
Ernest  Bennett,  the  powerful  father-in-law 
of  President  Duvalier,  published  a  series  of 
harshly  worded  broadsides  in  the  official 
government  paper,  denouncing  some  Hai- 
tian clerics  as  communist  agitators  intent  on 
fomenting  a  Central  American-style  revolu- 
tion in  Haiti.  However,  the  confrontation 
never  materialized,  and  the  Church's  voice 
was  somewhat  more  subdued  through  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  taken  a 
considerably  more  upbeat  approach  toward 
the  Duvalier  government  than  did  the  Vati- 
can. In  January,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Enders  issued  a. statement 
during  his  visit  to  Port-au-Prince  hailing  the 
Haitian   government's   "positive   steps"   to- 
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wards  democratic  rule,  including  its  decision 
to  hold  municipal  elections  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government-sponsored  human 
rights  commission.  U.S.  aid  to  Haiti  reached 
its  highest  level  ever  in  FY  1983,  topping 
the  $45  million  mark,  in  addition  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  CBI  funds.  Despite  the 
U.S.  administration's  enthusiasm  over  what 
it  portrayed  as  significant  progress  toward 
democratization  in  Haiti,  congressional  crit- 
ics see  the  Duvalier  regime's  actions  as  more 
shadow  than  substance.  A  continuing  reso- 
lution in  November  authorized  $34  million 
in  economic  assistance  to  Haiti,  but  made  it 
conditional  on  progress  towards  greater  de- 
mocracy and  observance  of  human  rights. 
Next  March.  President  Reagan  will  be  called 
upon  to  certify  Haiti's  observance  of  these 
conditions. 

The  Duvalier  government's  November 
1983  announcement  of  legislative  assembly 
elections  in  February  1984  seemed  calculat- 
ed in  part  to  assuage  congressional  critics  of 
Haiti's  domestic  policies.  In  all  likelihood, 
the  upcoming  vote  will  not  alter  the  overrid- 
ing political  realities  of  Haiti  under  Jean 
Claude  Duvalier:  the  prohibition  of  orga- 
nized political  activity  and  the  formation  of 
parties:  bullying  of  the  largely  impotent 
Haitian  media:  and  arbitrary  arrests,  beat- 
ings, and.  occasionally,  torture.  If  the  1983 
elections  are  any  indication.  Duvaliers  au- 
thoritarian rule  seems  secure.* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  VICTIMS 
OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
give  my  full  support  to  this  week's  ob- 
servances of  the  Holocaust,  and  espe- 
cially to  acknowledge  yesterday's 
groundbreaking  of  the  new  Holocaust 
Memorial. 

This  year  marks  the  41st  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
when  a  handful  of  Jewish  men. 
women,  and  children  fought  Hitler's 
SS  to  a  standstill.  There  are  few  exam- 
ples in  the  history  of  mankind  that  we 
can  look  back  to  and  feel  such  a  mix- 
ture of  inspiration,  hope  and  courage. 
The  uprising  had  all  of  these.  Sadly,  it 
was  also  an  act  of  desperation  when  all 
expectations  of  deliverance  from  the 
Nazi  genocide  had  faded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holocaust  was  a 
time  when  the  most  advanced  technol- 
ogy of  the  time  was  used  to  murder 
millions  of  people.  Six  million  Jews, 
and  an  estimated  6  to  10  million  Slavs. 
Gypsies.  Christian  Democrats.  Social- 
ists, and  others  were  systematically 
killed  by  the  Nazis.  We  decry  the  use 
of  gas  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  as  though 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  its  use  since 
World  War  I.  And  yet.  gas  warfare  was 
waged  against  helpless  civilians  during 
World  War  II. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  History 
has  shown  that  we  tend  to  use  the 
technology  at  hand,  an  unsettling 
prospect  when  we  consider  that  the 
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means  to  construct  nuclear  weapons  is 
now  spreading  to  the  Third  World. 

We  must  never  forget  the  Holocaust. 
Mr.  Speaker.  And  we  must  understand 
that  genocide  can  and  will  happen 
again  if  we  allow  it  to  happen.  We  are 
entrusted  with  treating  humanity  hu- 
manely, and  cannot  turn  our  backs  as 
we  did  in  1933.* 


AMERICKE  LISTY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has.  at  one  time  or 
another,  taken  to  this  floor  to  talk 
about  a  group  of  people  in  his  or  her 
district  who  exemplify  much  good 
about  America— people  who  make  an 
extra  effort  to  help  improve  the  status 
of  their  fellow  man,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad. 

We  in  the  Sixth  District  of  New 
Jersey  are  proud  to  have  many  such 
people  resident  there.  But,  today,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  to 
the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  and  of  a  great 
and  historic  event  which  is  coming  up. 

"Americke'  Listy, "  which  is  translat- 
ed to  mean  "American  Letters"  is  pub- 
lished in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  This  fine 
tabloid  newspaper  brings  to  Czechoslo- 
vak-Americans news  of  the  latest 
events  happening  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  details  the  activities  of  Czechoslo- 
vakian  activists  and  dissidents— per- 
sons who  have  continued  to  resist  the 
domination  of  this  great  and  good 
people  by  a  Communist  dictatorship 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  their 
culture,  their  traditions  and.  perhaps 
saddest  of  all,  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

On  October  24  of  this  year,  "Amer- 
icke" Listy"  will  celebrate  its  110th  an- 
niversary of  publication.  Begun  in 
1874,  it  was  originally  known  as  "New 
Yorske'  Listy,  "  a  fledgling  publication 
designed  for  the  then-small  number  of 
persons  from  Czechoslovakia  who  had 
sought  a  home  in  our  great  country. 

Over  the  years,  "Americke"  Listy" 
has  grown  as  the  Czechoslovakian 
population  in  this  country  has  grown. 
In  1960,  they  moved  from  their  previ- 
ous home  in  New  York  to  their 
present  location  in  Perth  Amboy. 

Today,  this  fine  publication  is  widely 
read  in  the  Czechoslovak-American 
community  but.  more  than  that,  it  is 
carried  to  Prague  in  diplomatic  pouch- 
es where  it  is  available  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy Library,  representing  one  of  the 
few  visions  of  light  to  people  in  an 
otherwise  darkened  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certainly  privi- 
leged to  have  such  a  fine  publication 
produced  in  my  district.  But  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  a  few  words 
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about  Frank  Svehla.  the  publisher  of 
"Americke'  Listy." 

Frank  Svehla  has  given  unselfishly 
of  his  heart  and  his  mind  to  the  com- 
mendable effort  of  exposing  the  situa- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia.  He  is  a  tireless 
worker,  dedicated  to  the  truth  and 
dedicated  to  freedom.  It  wounds  him 
deeply  to  see  his  native  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  the  repressed  state  which  it  is 
today. 

But  unlike  many  people,  Frank 
Svehla  is  determined  to  do  something 
about  it.  Day  in  and  day  out,  he  makes 
his  contribution  through  the  only 
weapon  he  has— the  pen.  He  is  a  credit 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  a  credit  to 
America. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  each  of  us  is  dedicated  to  the 
many  ideals  which  make  America 
what  it  is  today.  But,  as  we  approach 
the  UOth  anniversary  of  "Americke" 
Listy, '"  it  would  do  each  of  us  well  to 
reflect  on  the  struggle  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian people— and  the  care  and 
concern  of  Czechoslovak-Americans 
like  Frank  Svehla— and  be  grateful  for 
all  that  we  have,  while  rededicating 
our  commitment  to  support  freedom 
and  democracy  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  it  is  denied. • 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  PULLING 
AHEAD 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  on- 
going debate  over  the  future  course  of 
American  industry,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  dwell  on  our  weaknesses- 
adversarial  relations  between  labor 
and  management,  a  failure  to  foresee 
technical  change  or  emerging  foreign 
competition,  and  a  seeming  inability  to 
bring  coherence  to  a  hodgepodge  of 
governmental  programs  and  incen- 
tives. But  in  the  battle  for  the  indus- 
trial future,  America's  pioneering 
spirit  continues  to  be  a  major  asset. 

In  a  recent  article,  "In  this  New  Age 
of  Entrepreneurs.  We're  Number  One 
Again,"  Joel  Kotkin  details  the  con- 
tinuing strength  of  the  Silicon  Valleys 
that  have  grown  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Kotkin  suggests  that 
the  United  States  will  gain  ground  rel- 
ative to  both  Japan  and  Europe  in  the 
growing  market  for  complex  memory 
chips  and  customized  chips  of  all 
kinds— what  may  be  a  $100  billion 
market  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

While  a  number  of  American  ana- 
lysts still  point  to  Japan's  MITI  as  the 
model  for  an  American  approach  to  in- 
dustrial policy,  MITI  has  shifted  its 
own  gaze  to  the  American  entrepre- 
neur. The  Japanese  have  a  proven 
talent  for  targeting  well-known  tech- 
nologies and  achieving   high  quality. 
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low-cost  mass  production  of  even  such 
complex  products  as  random  access 
memory  chips.  That  will  not,  however, 
assure  them  of  success  in  the  rapidly 
changing  technologies  of  the  future. 
In  fact,  both  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  are  attempting  to  emulate 
the  entrepreneurial  successes  of  the 
United  States  in  everything  from  the 
creation  of  new  over-the-counter  stock 
markets  to  actually  luring  American 
venture  capitalists  overseas. 

The  lessons  of  Silicon  Valley  should 
not  be  misread.  They  do  not  suggest 
that  the  government  has  no  role  to 
play.  Government  at  all  levels  has  an 
enormous  impact  on  whether  or  not 
capital  is  available  for  investment  at 
reasonable  interest  rates,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  research  that  is  carried 
out.  and  the  type  of  work  force  that 
enters  the  job  market.  It  does  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  not  time  to  move 
toward  a  centralized  MITI-like  struc- 
ture just  as  the  Japanese  are  being 
forced  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert   the   Kotkin   article   at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  1984] 
In  This  New  Age  of  Entrepreneurs.  Were 
Number  One  Again 
(By  Joel  Kotkin) 
At  the  very  time  that    -industrial  policy" 
has  become  the  rage  among  many  of  our 
professors  and  policy  makers  searching  for 
ways  to  salvage  America's  place  in  the  world 
economy,  their  role  models  abroad  are  look- 
ing enviously  at  what  the  Japanese  call  "the 
Silicon  Valley  way." 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  chorus  of  in- 
dustrial-policy advocates  argue  that  Amer- 
ica should  take  its  cue  from  Japan,  where 
government  plays  an  active  role  in  deciding 
which  industries  to  nurture  and  promote 
with  financing,  subsidies,  retraining  and 
protection  from  foreign  competition. 

Yet  European  and  Asian  business  and  gov- 
ernment leaders,  increasingly  impressed  by 
the  vitality  of  a  U.S.  economy  that  has  en- 
joyed higher  growth  rales  over  the  past  18 
months  than  any  other  major  indu.strial 
nation,  are  looking  towards  America's  dy- 
namic, if  somewhat  chaotic,  entrepreneurial 
economy  as  their  role  model  for  the  future. 
"Coordination  is  all  right  if  youre  build- 
ing a  steel  and  car  industry  on  the  model  of 
other  people.  But  now  we"re  in  an  era  of 
rapid  change,  of  integrated  circuits  and  mi- 
croprocessors."' observes  Jiro  Tokuyama. 
dean  of  Tokyo's  Nomura  School  of  Ad- 
vanced Management  and  a  longtime  confi- 
dant of  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone. 
"I  donl  think  our  large  organizations  can 
move  quickly  enough  to  make  the  changes. 
We  must  find  our  model  among  the  entre- 
preneurs like  (those)  in  your  Silicon 
Valley." 

Of  course,  innovating  in  the  field  of  high 
technology  and  managing  the  decline  of  old. 
smokestack  industries  are  not  the  same.  But 
where  the  growth  industries  of  the  future 
are  concerned.  U.S.  entrepreneurism  is  the 
world's  model. 

Enthusiasm  for  "the  Silicon  Valley  way" 
is  based  largely  on  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  young,  entrepreneurial  U.S. 
companies,  particularly  in  such  burgeoning 
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industries  as  microelectronics,  telecommuni- 
cations and  biotechnology.  Due  in  part  to 
the  innovate  and  competitive  spark  provided 
by  these  upstart  firms.  America  between 
1977  and  1981  doubled  its  trade  surplus  in 
these  technology-based  industries. 

To  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  America's 
entrepreneurs.  Tokuyama  and  other  influ- 
ential foreigners  are  urging  their  govern- 
ments to  move  away  from  the  industrial 
policy  which  served  them  well  in  the  past. 
Even  the  elite  bureaucrats  at  Japan's  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI)— often  cited  by  American  enthusi- 
asts of  industrial  policy  as  the  ultimate 
model  for  a  planning  agency— now  advocate 
wide-scale  deregulation  of  the  economy  and 
devote  considerable  resources  to  promoting 
small  start-up  companies  known  in  Japan  as 
"venture  businesses.  " 

In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  long 
a  bastion  of  bureaucratic  controls,  recently 
fostered  the  opening  up  of  Japan's  tradi- 
tionally conservative  equity  markets,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  a  special,  small- 
issues  market  consciously  modeled  on  the 
U.S.  "over-the-counter"  stock  exchange 
which  has  played  such  a  key  role  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  American  entrepreneurial 
companies  as  Apple  Computers.  Federal  Ex- 
press and  Tandem. 

"Nothing  happens  in  Japan  unless  there's 
a  crisis  and  we  feel  theres  a  crisis  now  in 
our  industries,  "  remarks  Hiroshi  Kato.  a  29- 
year  veteran  of  MITI  who  is  now  an  adviser 
to  Yamaichi  Securities,  one  of  Japans  lead- 
ing investment  banks.  "Our  talent  is  queued 
up  in  the  big  bureaucracies  of  the  giant 
companies. 

"Their  talents  are  being  wasted.  They 
must  be  forced  to  become  more  independ- 
ent. Being  an  entrepreneur  in  Japan  must 
become  more  respected,  like  it  is  in  America, 
if  we  wish  to  compete  in  the  future."" 

Computer  chips— "the  crude  oil  of  the 
"80s.'"  as  one  American  industrialist  de- 
scribes them— aptly  reflect  the  Japanese  di- 
lemma. Beginning  in  the  late  1970s.  Japan 
became  a  formidable  competitor  in  this 
area,  reducing  the  American  share  of  the 
world  market  to  53  percent  last  year. 

There  was  talk  that  the  small,  entrepre- 
neurial U.S.  companies  which  had  provided 
many  of  the  early  breakthroughs  in  silicon 
computer  chip  technology  (and  which  gave 
the  Silicon  Valley  its  name)  were  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

But  now  U.S.  firms  have  staked  out  com- 
manding leads  in  new  chip  technologies 
which  promise  to  constitute  the  key  growth 
sectors  of  the  future. 

For  instance,  they  hold  an  almost  com- 
plete monopoly  on  the  future  generation  of 
large,  complex  memory  devices  known  as 
EPROMs  and  EEPROMs.  which  are  used  to 
store  the  programs  for  microcomputers.  The 
advantages  of  these  devices  is  that  they  are 
erasable,  and  therefore  allow  the  programs 
recorded  on  them  to  be  modified.  This  fea- 
ture, for  example,  allows  a  user  to  easily 
change  the  function  of  a  robot  on  an  as.sem- 
bly  line.  The  market  for  these  chips  is  ex- 
pected to  nearly  double  annually  in  coming 
years— a  growth  rate  five  times  the  industry 
average. 

Another  U.S. -dominated  growth  area  is  in 
customized  or  .semicustomized  compuier 
chips,  the  specialized  devices  that  serve  as 
the  brains,  or  controls,  in  thousands  of 
pieces  of  equipment,  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  instruments  to  systems 
that  control  the  energy  consumption  and 
fire  detection  for  an  entire  building  com- 
plex. In  this  market.  American  firms  now 
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hold  a  commanding  2-to-l  lead  over  the  Jap- 
anese. As  little  as  5  percent  of  the  world 
computer  chip  market  in  1981.  these  chips 
could  account  for  most  of  the  projected 
$100  billion  chip  market  (up  from  $25  bil- 
lion today)  by  decade's  end. 

Although  the  Japanese  can  be  expected  to 
challenge  the  American  hegemony  in 
custom  chips,  as  they  did  earlier  in  RAMs 
(random-access  memories),  their  prospects 
for  success  seem  sharply  less  promising. 

In  producing  RAMs.  Japan  could  exploit 
its  advantages:  its  skills  at  mass  producing  a 
single,  high-volume  product  while  holding 
down  price  and  achieving  high  quality. 

But  custom  or  semicustomized  chips  allow 
U.S.  companies  to  exploit  their  advantages: 
marketing  and  management  flexibility  and 
superior  technology.  These  highly  complex 
devices,  which  have  to  be  specially  tailored 
to  the  job  they  perform,  are  frequently  sold 
in  small  batches  to  makers  of  expensive  and 
complex  products.  Success  in  custom  chips 
has  far  less  to  do  with  price  and  much  more 
with  technology  and  design— traditional 
American  strengths. 

Bolstered  by  a  series  of  alliances  with 
larger  (and  less  technologically  dynamic) 
European  and  American  companies,  and 
backed  by  the  now  $3  billion  American  ven- 
ture-capital industry,  over  30  new  compuier 
chip  firms  have  started  operation  since  the 
late  1970s.  In  the  new  and  fast-paced  chip 
markets  of  the  1980s,  these  "start-ups"" 
enjoy  clear  advantages  over  their  larger 
competitors  both  at  home  and  in  Japan. 

Concentrating  only  on  particular  market 
niches,  usually  in  new  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing fields,  these  firms  are  not  slowed  down 
by  the  bureaucratic  inertia  of  giant,  diversi- 
fied corporations.  Also,  facing  big  risks  but 
also  the  hope  of  huge  profits,  they  are 
driven  by  a  sense  of  "existential  challenge  " 
rarely  found  in  the  corridors  of  giant  com- 
panies. 

Thus  the  changes  sweeping  the  chip  world 
have  lured  back  some  who  once  conceded 
the  industry  to  the  Japanese.  In  the  late 
1970s.  L.  J.  Sevin  looked  on  with  horror  as 
his  Dallas-based  Mostek  compuier  chip  firm 
was  almost  annihilated  by  the  Japanese 
RAM  blitzkrieg.  But  today,  "the  game  has 
changed  suddenly."  claims  Sevin.  who  now 
chairs  Cypress  Semiconductor,  a  Silicon 
Valley-based  chip  firm.  The  technologies 
arc  exploding  and  driving  the  markets  here. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  selling  chips  by 
the  bagful,  it  was  playing  to  their  [Japan's] 
strength.  Now  that  there  are  so  many  new- 
niches,  it's  becoming  a  marketing  game  and 
that  gives  the  smaller  U.S.  firms  the  advan- 
tage. ' 

These  changes  are  also  likely  to  work 
against  the  targeting  strategies  which 
played  a  major  role  in  Japans  previous  in- 
dustrial triumphs,  observes  Michael  Borrus 
of  the  University  of  California's  highly  re- 
garded Berkeley  Roundtable  on  the  Inter- 
national Economy.  Borrus  stales  it  succinct- 
ly:   You  cant  target  a  moving  target.  " 

Under  current  circumstances,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Japan  will  produce  anything  like  the 
explosion  of  start-ups  now  revitalizing  the 
American  computer-chip  industry.  Takeshi 
Ogata,  manager  of  the  industrial  electronics 
division  of  the  giant  C.  Itoh  trading  compa- 
ny, and  Dr.  Atsuyoshi  Ouchi.  senior  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  NEC  Corp,  believe  the 
big-business  bias  of  Japans  large  financial 
institutions  will  prevent  start-ups  from  gar- 
nering the  $20  to  $50  million  needed  to  start 
a  new  chip  firm. 

Equally  important,  the  much  ballyhood 
Japanese  "corporate  culture,"  with  its  ethos 
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of  lifetime  loyalty  to  the  company  and  its 
worship  of  bigness,  makes  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  a  start-up  to  attract  the  necessary 
talented  technicians  and  managers. 

"It  would  be  very  difficult  even  for  me  to 
start  a  [semiconductor]  firm  here."  Ouchi. 
one  of  Japan's  preeminent  electonics  indus- 
try figures,  admits.  -Now,  if  I  were  young 
and  spoke  better  English  maybe  I  would  go 
to  California  and  try  it." 

As  long  as  Japan's  computer  chip  industry 
remains  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
giants,  observers  such  as  Ogata  fear  Japan 
will  continue  to  lag  behind  more  competi- 
tion-minded American  companies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies.  Despite  all 
the  hysteria  associated  with  such  projects 
as  the  "fifth-generation"  computer,  many 
Japanese  fear  that  the  technological  gap  be- 
tween the  two  nations  has  been  widening  in 
recent  years.  Indeed,  a  1980  survey  of  200 
top  Japanese  managers  involved  in  technical 
innovation  at  major  companies  found  73 
percent  convinced  that  their  nation  lagged 
behind  the  U.S.  in  revolutionary  new  tech- 
nologies. 

■  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  leading-edge 
technologies,  there  is  a  continuing  advan- 
tage for  the  States,"  say  Ogata.  "Our  social 
environment,  the  personality  and  character 
of  our  people  and  institutions  is  to  constant- 
ly improve  on  a  process,  say  from  the  16K 
RAM  to  64K  RAM  to  256K  RAM.  But  to  de- 
velop a  whole  new  technology,  to  get  on  the 
leadmg  edge,  you  have  to  look  to  the  Ameri- 
can firms.  It's  a  cultural  thing.  ' 

Eager  to  break  down  these  "cultural  "  con- 
straints, many  younger  Japanese  are  adopt- 
ing "the  Silicon  Valley  way  "  as  their  own 
business  creed.  To  them,  the  idea  of  young 
Americans  in  their  20s,  such  as  Apple  Com- 
puter's Steve  Jobs  and  Microsoft's  Bill 
Gates,  building  giant  companies  based  on 
their  technological  vision  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  situation  in  Japan,  where  a  se- 
niority-oriented system  relegates  most  ex- 
ecutives to  relatively  minor  positions  well 
into  their  40s. 

During  the  1970s,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  male  college  graduates  wanting 
to  change  companies  during  their  careers— 
almost  unthinkable  in  traditional  Japan- 
doubled  to  nearly  20  percent.  Those  inter- 
ested in  going  out  on  their  own  jumped  to 
nearly  one-third. 

To  many  of  this  generation,  "the  Silicon 
Valley  way"  expresses  more  than  a  path  to 
success:  it  reflects  a  new,  fr?e-wheeling, 
democratic  approach  to  capitalism,  ex- 
pressed by  such  things  as  the  widespread 
ownership  of  equity  by  workers  and  a  rela- 
tive dearth  of  hierarchical  corporate  struc- 
ture. 

"When  I  first  came  to  America,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  a  company  president  wearing 
jeans  and  having  his  feet  on  the  desk,  "  re- 
calls Shigenobu  Nagamori,  the  39-year-old 
founder  of  Nippon  Densan,  a  fast-growing 
Kyoto-based  firm  which  last  year  sold  $35 
million  worth  of  small  motors  used  in  such 
products  as  high-speed  cassette  recorders 
and  computer  disc  drives.  "To  have  workers 
call  you  by  your  first  name  would  be  un- 
thinkable in  Kyoto.  But  I  liked  it  very 
much.  " 

Today  companies  like  Nagamori's  one- 
third  of  which  is  owTied  by  its  employees, 
are  injecting  this  new  democratic  spirit  into 
a  hierarchical  business  culture  where 
owTiers  are  frequently  viewed  as  quasi-de- 
ities  with  unchallenged  rights  to  the  sweat 
and  intelligence  of  their  workers.  The  Amer- 
ican model  is  also  captivating  the  new  entre- 
preneurs in  other  Asian  nations  such  as 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Singapore. 
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"Asian  societies  are  at  a  turning  point.  " 
observes  Yasunobu  Nagura,  an  Osaka-based 
small-business  consultant  to  over  500  com- 
panies both  in  Japan  and  Taiwan.  "There  is 
a  new  spirit,  a  willingness  to  try  new  things. 
We  are  becoming  Americanized." 

Like  their  Asian  counterparts,  Europeans 
are  also  undergoing  Americanization.  Aware 
that  their  economies  have  actually  lost  jobs 
over  the  past  decade— while  the  United 
States  created  a  remarkable  20  million  new- 
jobs,  mostly  in  small-  and  mid-sized  compa- 
nies—European leaders  are  beginning  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  "industrial  policy" 
over  the  free-wheeling  U.S.  system. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  birthplace  of  the  first  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Under  the  government 
of  Margaret  Thatcher,  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  small,  entrepreneurial  compa- 
nies have  lured  such  American-based  ven- 
ture capitalists  as  Jean  Deleage,  Peter 
Brooke  and  Brian  Haslett  into  what  has 
long  been  considered  the  stodgiest  of  indus- 
trial cultures. 

"I  learned  the  trade  in  the  United  States— 
a  way  of  doing  business  that  was  quite  dif- 
ferent than  traditional  in  Britain,  "  observes 
Haslett.  who  now  shuttles  between  London 
and  Boston  serving  as  a  consultant  to  ven- 
ture capitalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. "There's  not  been  very  close  contact  be- 
tween the  City  of  London  (the  financial  dis- 
trict] and  the  dirty-fingernail  guys.  They 
didn't  talk  to  each  other.  What  I  learned  in 
America  was  that  a  venture  capitalist  can 
have  a  positive  professional  relationship 
with  the  entrepreneurs  where  the  class 
thing— the  void— doesn't  get  in  the  way." 

Due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  Haslett  and 
other  venture  capitalists,  Britain  is  slowly 
emerging  from  its  established  role  as  the 
proverbial  sick  man  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. Indeed,  with  the  emergence  of  such 
entrepreneurial  firms  as  Sinclair  Research, 
a  leading  maker  of  computers  as  cheap  as 
$30,  and  Kleentech  International,  an  engi- 
neering services  firm,  Britain  astoundingly 
is  now  even  regarded  by  other  Europeans  as 
"something  of  a  role  model.  "  according  to 
Bank  of  Paris  analyst  Phillipe  Sahut 
D'Izam. 

Fundamentally.  D'Izarn's  comment  repre- 
sents something  more  of  an  indictment  of 
the  continents  sloth  than  a  reflection  of 
the  grandeur  of  Britain's  still-modest  resur- 
gence. Although  American  "industrial 
policy"  advocate  Robert  Riech  praises  the 
"sophisticated  tools  for  industrial  policy- 
making" used  in  France  and  West  Germany, 
all  the  elite  planning  institutions  and  "tar- 
geted" investment  to  promising  new  indus- 
tries have  succeeded  in  doing  so  far  is  to 
turn  those  nations  into  technological  back- 
waters. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Nixdorf 
Computers,  Gei-many  seems  to  have  slept 
through  the  entire  microelectronics  revolu- 
tion, despite  millions  spent  on  go\'ernment 
aid  to  research.  Nor  has  France,  despite  its 
well-deserved  reputation  for  superb  engi- 
neering, done  much  better.  IBM  continues 
to  dominate  Europe's  computer  industry, 
dwarfing  its  nearest  European  competitor 
by  nearly  4  to  1.  Untroubled  by  local  Apple- 
style  upstarts.  Big  Blue  faces  no  sizeable  Eu- 
ropean competition  in  such  growth  fields  as 
personal  computers. 

Searching  for  the  reasons  behind  their 
disappointing  perfomance  and  prospects,  a 
growing  number  of  Europeans  point  to  the 
very  sort  of  corporate-government  partner- 
ship which  so  excites  the  imaginations  of 
American  advocates  of  "industrial  policy." 
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"Even  before  [French  President  Francois] 
Mitterrand,  our  government  was  helping' 
private  industry  far  too  much,"  says 
D'Izarn,  who  .served  in  the  powerful  Minis- 
try of  Industry  during  the  conservative 
regime  of  Valery  Giscard  d'E^staing.  "We 
missed  the  mini,  then  the  micro,  in  part  be- 
cause our  government  wanted  to  have  main- 
frames like  IBM.  Our  policies  directed  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  our  large  electronics 
firms  which  didn't  have  the  innovative 
spark  we  needed.  " 

So  pervasive  has  this  analysis  become  that 
even  France's  socialist  government  has 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  entrepreneur- 
ism— as  evidenced  by  Mitterrand's  recent 
pilgrimage  to  Silicon  Valley— than  its  more 
conservative  predecessors.  At  first  deter- 
mined to  turn  France  into  "the  Japan  of  the 
West."  the  Mitterrand  regime  now  seems  to 
be  following  a  play  book  composed  in  San 
Jose  rather  than  Tokyo. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  socialist  regime 
has  developed  major  encouragements  for 
young  entrepreneurial  firms,  including  an 
over-the-counter  stock  market  and  a  three-  • 
year  tax  holiday  for  start-up  firms.  Prodded 
by  the  government,  venture  capital  invest- 
ments have  doubled  to  $37.5  million  during 
the  last  three  years. 

"We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  growth 
we  want  depends  on  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit."  concedes  Bernard  Attali,  a  leading 
socialist  intellectual,  government  official 
and  adviser  to  President  Mitterrand.  "Only 
entrepreneurs  create  jobs  and  new  opportu- 
nities. The  world  is  changing  and  we  are  all 
entering  an  era  of  profound  decentralization 
and  the  entrepreneur.  We  are  now  interest- 
ed in  helping  people  go  out  there  and  help 
themselves.  " 

"We  are  seeing  a  new  mentality  among 
the  people  30  to  35, "  obser\'es  Jean  Fonten- 
eau  of  Soffinova.  the  French  government's 
venture-capital  fund.  They  realize  that  the 
job  situation  is  no  good,  that  the  bureaucra- 
cy at  companies  like  Thomson  [an  electron- 
ics giant  nationalized  in  1981]  or  the  govern- 
ment isn't  the  safe  haven  it  used  to  be. 
People  are  getting  more  into  building  their 
own  companies  and  making  profits  like  in 
the  States." 

Yet  despite  these  changes,  the  French  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  will  no 
doubt  face  a  tough  time  in  trying  to  emulate 
"the  Silicon  Valley  way."  Despite  the  rheto- 
ric. America's  recent  entrepreneurial  explo- 
sion was  not  detonated  by  Ronald  Reagan's 
speeches  or  supply-side  policies.  The  path 
leading  from  the  robber  barons  and  Andrew- 
Carnegie  to  Steve  Jobs  and  Steve  Wozniak 
founding  Apple  Computers  in  a  California 
garage  represents  the  continuity  of  a  unique 
history,  people  and  culture. 

Con.stantly  replenished  by  both  foreign 
immigrants  and  the  development  of  new  re- 
gions. America's  entrepreneurial  spirit  re- 
mains the  one  irreducible  competitive  edge 
that  this  nation  possesses  over  all  others.  It 
should  not  be  squandered  at  the  altar  of  an 
ill-considered  "industrial  policy." 

"It's  incredible  that  some  Americans  are 
going  to  heavy  state  planning  when  Tm 
being  asked  to  go  to  Europe  to  help  them 
disband  theirs,"  remarks  Boston  venture 
capitalist  Peter  Brooke,  who  has  also  been 
summoned  to  Japan  to  spark  entrepreneuri- 
al growth.  "We  shouldn't  follow  their  mis- 
takes. Hell,  we're  the  ones  with  the  an- 
swers. "• 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  EDWIN  R. 
EVERITT  OF  CLIFTON,  N.J.. 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN,  COM- 
MUNITY LEADER,  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


I  HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
May  15,  residents  of  the  county  of  Pas- 
saic, my  congressional  district  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  together 
in  testimony  to  an  outstanding  citizen, 
community  leader  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Edwin  R.  Everitt  of  Clifton, 
N.J. —whose  40  years  of  exemplary 
service  with  the  Passaic  County  Surro- 
gate's Court  in  Paterson,  N.J,,  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  his  colleagues 
and  many,  many  friends  to  express 
tribute  to  his  lifetime  of  good  works.  I 
know  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  will  want  to  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  warmest  greeet- 
ings  and  felicitations  to  him  and  share 
great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  good  wife  Doro- 
thy, and  their  children,  Pam  Bradley 
and  Marjorie  Everitt.  on  this  joyous 
occasion  in  recognition  of  his  profes- 
sional expertise  in  his  career  pursuits, 
the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  and  his 
standards  of  excellence  in  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pleasure  of  great 
personal  dedication  and  always  work- 
ing to  the  peak  of  ones  ability  with 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  determination 
is  the  success  of  the  opportunity  of 
America.  Ed  Everitt  is  an  outstanding 
individual  who  throughout  his  lifetime 
has  earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him.  As  each  one  of  us 
stands  up  in  tribute  to  Special  Deputy 
Surrogate  Edwin  R.  Everitt  and  his 
four  decades  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Judiciary  Branch  of  the 
County  of  Passaic  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  a  court  of  law  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  probate  of  wills 
and  the  settlement  of  estates,  we  are 
indeed  proud  to  have  had  him  on  the 
team.  He  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  achievement  of  Government  in 
his  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

Ed  joined  the  surrogate's  office  May 
13,  1944  and  has  served  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  surrogate's  court  since  July 
1963. 

Mr,  Speaker,  professionals  like  Ed 
Everitt  serve  as  the  bulwark  of 
strength  in  the  day-by-day  challenges 
of  government  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  people.  For  a  job  well  done,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation.  He 
also  served  our  people  and  our  country 
with  distinction  on  active  duty  with 
the   United  States   Army   during   the 
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Korean  conflict.  November  1950  to  No- 
vember 1952. 

Over  the  years  he  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  and  active  partici- 
pant in  many  civic  and  community-im- 
provement programs.  He  was  also  an 
officer  with  the  Passaic  County  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union  for  approximate- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  Ed 
Everitfs  lifetime  of  outstanding  public 
service.  As  we  gather  together  on  May 
15  in  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his  lead- 
ership and  sincerity  of  purpose  dedi- 
cated to  service-to-people,  we  do 
indeed  salute  a  distinguished  citizen, 
outstanding  community  leader  and 
great  American— the  Honorable  Edwin 
R.  Everitt  of  Clifton,  N.J.« 


REV.  JERRY  FALWELL  TESTIFIES 
FOR  MOVING  THE  U.S.  EMBAS- 
SY IN  ISRAEL  TO  JERUSALEM 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Europe  and  Middle  East 
Subcommittee  and  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  held  historic 
joint  hearings  on  the  bill  to  move  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jeru-salem,  which  I  introduced  with 
my  distinguished  Republican  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr,  Oilman. 

The  lead  witness  at  this  hearing  was 
Dr.  Jerry  Falwell,  the  pastor  of 
Thomas  Road  Baptist  Church  in 
Lynchburg,  Va„  and  the  chancellor  of 
Liberty  Baptist  College. 

Dr.  Falwell  emphasized  to  the  joint 
hearing  the  right  of  a  sovereign  nation 
to  designate  its  own  capital  and  cited 
the  double  standard  inherent  in  the 
U.S.  policy  to  place  our  Embassy  in 
Tel  Aviv  rather  than  the  designated 
capital  of  Israel— Jerusalem.  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  ancient  and  historic  capital 
of  Israel.  Dr.  Falwell  also  cited  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  Israel  in  permitting 
and  insuring  access  to  the  holy  sites  of 
the  three  great  religions,  for  whom  Je- 
rusalem is  a  religious  center. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  who  were  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  these  hearings,  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  Dr.  Falwell. 

The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  by  Dr.  Jerry  Falwell  Before  a 
Joint  Hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations 
OF  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is 
Reverend  Jerry  Falwell.  I  am  the  pastor  of 
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Thomas  Road  Bapti.st  Church  in  Lynch- 
burg. Virginia,  the  Chancellor  of  Liberty 
Baptist  College  and.  as  a  part-time  extra 
curricular  activity.  I  sometimes  participate 
in  the  Moral  Majority. 

One  of  the  issues  we  have  addressed  from 
the  outset  of  Moral  Majority  in  1979  and 
from  the  beginning  of  my  ministry  nearly 
twenty-eight  years  ago  is  support  for  the 
nation  of  Israel,  born  in  our  lifetimes,  and 
for  the  Jewish  people  everywhere  who  de- 
serve a  homeland  where  they  may  forever 
be  free  of  the  scourge  that  nearly  eliminat- 
ed them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  during 
World  War  II. 

The  question  before  this  joint  hearing 
today,  however,  is  not  the  support  of  Israel 
(though  it  is  in  a  sense*,  but  rather  whether 
a  sovereign  nation  has  the  right  to  declare 
its  capital  where  it  wishes  and  have  that 
capital  recognized  by  other  sovereign  na- 
tions. As  all  of  you  are  aware,  the  United 
States  recently  granted  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  The  Vatican,  a  religious  entity 
that,  despite  this  recognition,  still  does  not 
recognize  Israel  as  a  nation,  much  less  Jeru- 
salem as  its  capital.  The  political  identifica- 
tion of  The  Vatican  flows  from  its  religious 
status.  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re- 
vered not  by  one  religion,  but  by  three  and 
even  by  tho.se  wh<J  hold  to  a  secular  faith.  It 
has  always  been  and  is  the  historic  capital 
of  Israel. 

Even  in  our  dispute  with  the  British,  the 
English  government  did  not  deny  us  the 
right  to  place  our  capital  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  or  Washington  or  anywhere  else 
we  wished.  This  has  been  the  historic  right 
of  all  nations  whatever  their  political  status, 
religious  belief  or  concept  of  freedom  to  es- 
tablish its  capital  where  it  wishes. 

The  argument  might  be  advanced,  as  it 
often  is,  that  Jerusalem  is  a  controversial 
city  and  that  .some  accommodation  should 
be  made  for  the  dissension  that  so  often  sur- 
rounds it.  What  about  the  land  held  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  signed  treaties 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II?  Has  the  Soviet 
Union's  violation  of  these  and  other  treaties 
been  sufficient  for  us  to  tell  the  Russians  we 
will  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  from 
you?  Of  course  it  has  not.  Have  these  treaty 
violations  been  enough  for  any  President  or 
our  Stale  Department  to  suggest  we  should 
punish  the  Soviets  by  moving  our  embassy 
to  Novosibirsk  or  Siberia  instead  of 
Moscow?  They  have  not. 

This  is  a  double  standard,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  no  other  nation,  save  Israel,  is  ex- 
pected to  endure. 

We  treat  no  other  nation  the  way  we  treat 
Israel.  President  Reagan  has  just  finished  a 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  a 
nation  that  is  officially  atheistic  and  hostile 
to  everything  we  stand  for  and  believe  in. 
Yet.  our  embassy  is  in  their  capital  of 
Beijing. 

Nicaragua  recently  had  a  revolution  and 
we  are  hardly  favorable  toward  the  regime 
that  holds  power  by  force  and  denies  the 
elections  they  promised,  yet  our  embassy  is 
in  Managua. 

Israel  has  treated  Jeru.salem  and  particu- 
larly access  to  the  holy  places  of  the  three 
religions  better  than  any  other  has  or 
would.  As  a  pastor,  I  am  particularly  appre- 
ciative of  how  the  Israeli  government  and 
particularly  the  city  administration  of  Jeru- 
salem Mayor  Teddy  KoUeck  have  meticu- 
lously maintained  access  for  Jews.  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems.  Even  Israel's  harshest 
critics  cannot  criticize  her  on  this  issue. 

Compare  Israel's  treatment  of  the  holy 
places  to  Jordan's  when  that  nation  main- 
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tained  control  of  East  Jerusalem.  Jordan 
razed  all  Jewish  synagogues  in  East  Jersua- 
lem.  Jordan  used  tombstones  from  Jewish 
cemeteries  for  roads  and  for  latrines  in  its 
Army  caimps.  Jordan  signed  an  agreement 
with  Israel  that  it  would  let  any  Jew  visit 
the  Western  Wall.  It  never  lived  up  to  that 
agreement. 

Jordan  forbade  any  church  to  build  a  stee- 
ple higher  than  the  Islamic  minaret. 

Compare  this  with  Israels  record,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem  but  also  its  open  bridges 
policy  over  the  Jordan  River  which  allows 
Moslems  and  anyone  else  to  cross  into  Israel 
and  visit  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  even 
if  the  country  from  which  the  person  comes 
is  at  war  with  Israel.  Israel  is  not  obligated 
under  international  law.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
provide  access  to  citizens  of  countries  at  war 
with  Israel,  though  she  does.  EJven  the  Vati- 
can recognizes  this  policy. 

Listen  to  what  Israel's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states:  "The  State  of  Israel  will 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice 
and  peace  as  conceived  by  the  Prophets  of 
Israel;  will  uphold  the  full  social  and  politi- 
cal equality  of  all  its  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion,  race  or  sex:  will  guaran- 
tee freedom  of  religion,  conscience,  educa- 
tion and  culture:  and  will  safeguard  the 
holy  places  of  all  religions."  Is  there  any 
other  nation  in  the  Middle  East  which  has 
made  such  a  pledge  or  has  carried  it  out  so 
faithfully  as  Israel?  I  think  not. 

Jerusalem  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  it  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
three  great  religions.  Jerusalem  is  holy  to 
Christians  because  of  what  Christ  did  there. 
Why  did  Jesus  come  to  Jerusalem?  Because 
he  recognized  it  as  the  capital  of  His  coun- 
try. 

It  is  the  same  with  Islam.  Mohammed 
lived  and  worked  all  his  life  in  Arabia,  but 
Moslems  believe  that  when  he  went  to 
Heaven  he  came  first  to  Jerusalem  because 
he  recognized  Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  and  saw  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  their  prophets.  Of  course, 
to  the  Jew,  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  because 
it  was  declared  so  thousands  of  years  before 
Jesus  and  Mohammed  by  God.  Himself. 

What,  then,  is  the  main  stumbling  block 
keeping  the  United  Stales  from  doing  what 
is  morally  right,  religiously  justified  and  po- 
litically correct?  It  seems  to  be  the  fear  of 
what  might  happen,  given  the  threats  of 
some  who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  Israel 
de-stabilized  and  her  borders  unfixed. 

Should  we  really  be  fearful  of  such 
threats?  I  think  not.  President  Harry 
Truman  was  advised  by  the  State  Depart 
ment  in  1948  not  to  recognize  the  newly  in- 
dependent nation.  He  was  told  that  Arab  na- 
tions would  riot,  American  Embassies  would 
be  attacked  and  forced  to  close  and  that 
America  would  be  boycotted  by  the  Arab 
states.  Mr.  Truman  ignored  the  advice  and 
did  what  was  right.  He  recognized  Israel  and 
the  threats  failed  to  produce  the  dire  conse- 
quences that  were  predicted. 

I  might  mention  that  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  recognize  Berlin  as  the  cap- 
ital of  East  Germany,  still  maintains  its  em- 
bassy in  Berlin.  We  sometimes  treat  our  ad- 
versaries better  than  our  friends. 

Israel  is  the  only  nation  on  earth  which  is 
denied  the  right  to  place  its  capital  where  it 
wishes.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  fair. 

Tel  Aviv  is  no  more  the  capital  of  Israel 
than  Alexandria  is  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Tel  Aviv  is  a  modern  creation.  Jerusalem 
is  an  ancient  heritage. 

Tel  Aviv  is  the  brainchild  of  man.  Jerusa- 
lem is  the  heart  throb  of  God. 
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Moving  our  embassy  from  exile  in  Tel 
Aviv  to  its  rightful  home  in  Jerusalem 
would  tell  the  world  that  our  commitment 
to  this  single  democracy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  irrevocable;  that,  regardless  of  economic 
or  political  conditions,  we  stand  behind  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist,  free  from  outside  preda- 
tors and  that  no  surplus  or  shortage  of  oil 
or  any  other  reason  will  allow  us  to  sacrifice 
our  friend  on  the  altar  of  expediency. 

Do  we  think  that  we  can  promote  reasona- 
ble behavior  among  those  who  have  sworn 
to  wipe  Israel  from  the  map  by  allowing 
threats  to  determine  American  policy,  even 
the  location  of  our  embassy? 

Prom  whom  should  we  expect  reasonable 
behavior?  FYom  Libya?  From  Syria?  From 
Iraq  or  Iran,  the  latter  of  which,  we  are 
told,  is  responsible  for  the  killings  of  our 
Marines  in  Lebanon?  From  the  reasonable 
and  rational  PLO,  w^ho  massacre  innocent 
women  and  children  and  civilians  of  all 
types,  and  who  certainly  are  not  going  to 
kill  fewer  Israelis  because  we  have  kept  our 
embassy  in  Tel  Aviv? 

Israel  is  not  asking  for  a  favor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  exerting  a  right— the  right  to  be 
treated  as  other  nations;  the  right  to  have 
its  capital  recognized  by  all  nations. 

Certainly  Israel  has  a  greater  claim  to  na- 
tional identity  and  to  its  own  capital  of  Je- 
rusalem than,  let  us  .say.  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan,  which  was  created  by 
government  decree.  Israel's  heritage  and 
history  are  much  older. 

There  are  hundreds  of  references  to  Jeru- 
salem in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
In  Psalm  128;5,  the  king  of  ancient  Israel, 
David,  said,  'The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out 
of  Zion.  and  thou  shalt  see  the  good  of  Jeru- 
salem all  the  days  of  thy  life.  "  He  had  no 
reference  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fairness,  equity,  and  moral- 
ity argue  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
moving  its  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  the  past, 
present,  and  future  capital  of  Israel. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  pass  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Thank  you,  sir.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  the  skies  were  weeping 
over  Washington  as  ground  was 
broken  for  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  in  a  heart  wrenching  and 
moving  ceremony.  Survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  whom  this  generous  and 
great  Nation  accepted  with  open  arms, 
and  their  second  generation  American- 
born  children  paid  tribute  to  the  de- 
cency of  this  great  Nation  as  they  re- 
membered the  nightmare  of  the  Holo- 
caust at  noon,  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  the  National  Civic 
Commemoration  of  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance. The  day  before  a  special 
program  was  held  in  the  Kennedy 
Center  to  commemorate  through  the 
performing  arts  the  darkness  and 
horror  of  that  period. 

On  these  occasions  a  number  of 
deeply  moving  and  personal  addresses 
were   delivered   by   the  survivors.   On 
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Sunday  evening,  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  Ted  Koppel  read  "A  Plea  for 
the  Survivors'  by  Elie  Wiesel,  whom 
this  Congress  has  honored  by  approv- 
ing the  minting  of  a  special  congres- 
sional gold  medal  in  his  honor.  As 
usual,  everyone  present  was  moved  by 
his  uniquely  penetrating  words.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  include  the  statement  of 
Elie  Wiesel  in  the  Record: 

A  Plea  for  the  Survivors 

I  speak  without  bitterness  and  even  with- 
out anger.  I  feel  only  sadness.  For  you.  for 
all  of  us.  Together  we  have  bungled  a  story 
unlike  any  other.  An  event  that  by  itself 
should  have  brought  about  a  greater  sense 
of  awareness,  an  all-encompassing  metamor- 
phosis, was  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  anec- 
dote. As  for  us.  we  were  too  numb,  too  weak, 
and  perhaps  too  timid  to  object  to  what  was 
happening  before  our  eyes. 

The  Holocaust  no  longer  evokes  the  mys- 
tery of  the  forbidden:  it  no  longer  arouses 
fear  or  trembling,  or  even  outrage  or  com- 
passion. For  you.  it  is  one  calamity  among 
so  many  others,  slightly  more  morbid  than 
the  others.  You  enter  it,  you  leave  it.  and 
you  return  to  your  ordinary  occupations. 
You  thought  yourselves  capable  of  Imagin- 
ing the  unimaginable:  You  have  seen  noth- 
ing. You  thought  yourselves  capable  of  dis- 
cussing the  unspeakable:  You  have  under- 
stood nothing,  you  have  retained  nothing. 

You  have  retained  nothing  of  its  blinding 
truth.  You  prefer  imitation,  embellishment. 
For  you.  all  these  horrors,  all  these  atroc- 
ities undoubtedly  are  terrible  but  not  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  possibly  the  result 
of  mental  aberration.  Auschwitz?  The  deca- 
dence of  an  ideology.  Treblinka?  To  be  de- 
mystified, demythified.  Dachau  and  Mauth- 
ausen? Nothing  but  a  tremendous  and  tre- 
mendously convenient  theme  to  bolster  the 
theories  of  thinkers  and  the  ambitions  of 
politicians.  Once  robbed  of  its  sacred  aspect, 
the  holocaust  became  a  fashionable  subject: 
Good  to  impress  or  shock.  Recommended  to 
anyone  seeking  a  vehicle  to  climb,  succeed, 
create  a  sensation.  You  thought  that  you 
could  face  the  agony  of  a  people:  you  have 
felt  nothing. 

In  the  beginning  they  tried  to  raise  their 
voices— however  shyly,  however  clumsily.  In 
vain.  People  turned  away,  and  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  muttered.  "Poor  devils, 
they  are  exaggerating,  for  they  want  our 
pity."  No.  they  did  not  want  your  pity.  Or 
your  charity.  Or  you  good  deeds.  Or  your 
tears  or  your  money.  They  asked  for  noth- 
ing, demanded  nothing  from  you  or  any- 
body; they  claimed  no  rights.  All  they 
wanted  was  your  attention.  They  wanted  to 
transmit  a  message  to  you.  a  message  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  bearers.  Having 
gained  an  insight  into  man  that  will  remain 
forever  unequaled.  they  tried  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  you.  their  contemporaries, 
they  were  not  asking  for  anything  in  return. 
Anyway,  your  gratitude,  your  medals  were 
meaningless  to  them.  As  were  the  goals  you 
were  pursuing.  They  merely  hoped  to  justi- 
fy their  survival  by  accomplishing  a  mission 
that  mattered  more  to  them  than  their  sur- 
vival. And  for  years  and  years  you.  their 
contemporaries,  refused  to  listen,  refused  to 
believe,  refused  to  understand.  You  dis- 
claimed their  testimony. 

And  so  they  began  to  feel  superfluous  in  a 
society  that  continued  to  repudiate  them, 
thus  forcing  them  into  cynicism  or  despair. 

Time  does  not  heal  all  wounds;  there  are 
those  that  remain  painfully  open.  How  can 
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one  forget  the  passion,  the  violence  a  simple 
crust  of  moldy  bread  can  inspire?  Or  the 
near-worship  evoked  by  a  slightly  better 
dressed,  better  nourished,  less  beaten 
inmate? 

How  can  one  repress  the  memory  of  the 
indifference  one  had  felt  toward  the 
corpses.  Will  you  ever  know  what  it  is  like  to 
wake  up  under  a  frozen  sky,  on  a  journey 
toward  the  unknown,  and  to  record  without 
surprise  that  the  man  in  front  of  you  is 
dead,  as  is  the  one  before  him  and  the  one 
behind  you?  Suddenly  a  thought  crosses 
ones  mind:  What  if  I,  I  too,  am  already 
dead  and  do  not  know  it?  And  this  thought 
also  is  registered  with  indifference.  Will  you 
ever  know  the  nature  of  a  world  where,  as  in 
Moses'  time  in  the  desert,  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  no  longer  separate?  Will  you  ever 
know  what  a  survivor  knows? 

The  distinguished  cochairmen  of 
this  year's  Days  of  Remembrance 
Committee  addressed  these  gather- 
ings. Their  speeches  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Days  of  Remembrance,  April  30. 
1984— Remarks  by  Benjamin  Meed,  co- 
chairman  of  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance Committee  and  member  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 
Days  of  Remembrance.  April  30,  1984. 
Remarks  by  Benjamin  Meed 

I.  a  survivor  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  am 
honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  meet  in  a  chamber  of 
law.  because  the  legal  system,  the  entire 
power  of  the  state— was  used  to  persecute 
and  oppress  Jews  and  others.  The  Nazis  as- 
sumed power  legally  and  made  the  legisla- 
ture captive  to  their  owti  desires.  From  the 
Nuremberg  laws  to  the  decrees  of  deporta- 
tion, the  legal  system  was  mobilized  in  the 
Jewish  destruction:  the  German  legislators 
did  nothing  to  object,  and  the  world  stood 
by  mute. 

So  I  ask  you— please  remember.  The  laws 
that  you  pass— the  statements  that  you 
make— the  society  you  shape— affect  real 
people— men.  women  and  children. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  we  meet  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  For  generations.  America  has 
been  the  refuge  of  the  immigrant.  It  is  here 
that  we  made  our  homes— here  that  we 
raised  our  children.  When  we  survivors 
came  to  this  country  we  had  nothing- no 
family,  no  language,  and  no  profession.  It  is 
here  that  we  began  to  reshape  our  lives  and 
our  future.  No  one  paid  attention  to  our  for- 
eign accents  but  only  to  the  quality  of  our 
deeds. 

This  morning,  at  a  symbolic  ground-break- 
ing ceremony,  survivors  from  al'  over  the 
nation  gathered  at  the  site  of  the  future 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  We 
spoke  of  where  we  have  been:  Hell  is  the 
place  we  have  been— a  hell  created  by 
people,  men  and  women  of  culture,  by  lovers 
of  music  and  art.  by  scientists,  legislators, 
psychologists  and  theologians.  .  .  . 

We  spoke  of  the  future  museum  as  a 
magnet  for  all  those  who  visit  Washington 
where  they  shall  come  to  learn  of  our  expe- 
rience of  the  holocaust  and  to  teach  future 
generations. 

This  afternoon,  we  survivors  speak  of 
where  we  are— a  free  people  in  a  land  we 
cherish— and  that  cherishes  us.  We  believe 
in  that  magnificent  ideal  called  the  United 
States  of  America— a  place  in  which  a 
person  can  draw  the  breath  of  self  respect:  a 
nation  of  just  laws,  where  leaders  and  legis- 
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lators  can  learn  from  mistakes,  for  us  survi- 
vors, and  for  millions  of  others,  America  will 
always  remain  a  blessed  place— its  dream 
will  remain  for  us  immortal— everlasting. 

And  with  good  reason.  For  many  of  us.  af- 
terall,  are  graduates  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
of  Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen,  Treblinka  and 
other  concentration  camps.  We  have  faced 
destruction,  degradation  and  death. 

The  hand  of  fate  has  brought  some  of 
us— too  few— and  too  late— to  this  land  of 
freedom  from  which  we  look  not  backward 
toward  the  triumph  of  tyranny,  but  forward 
to  the  challenge  of  democracy. 

We  survivors  today  offer  ourselves  to  this 
challenge,  to  the  defense  of  the  human 
spirit  against  the  evils  of  hatred,  against  the 
alienation  of  man. 

This  we  give  to  you— America— in  the  free- 
dom of  our  adopted  country,  it  is  here  that 
we  have  been  living  a  life  consecrated  to 
both  memories  and  tears,  and  to  a  vision  of 
brotherhood  and  peace. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  gather- 
ing clouds  and  impending  tragedy.  The 
world  may  find  reasons  again  to  abandon 
fellow  human  beings:  But  holocaust  survi- 
vors and  their  children  here  and  everywhere 
must  speak  our  forever  against  tyranny  and 
brutality.  For  the  only  salvation  for  all  of  us 
lies  in  remembering  the  past  and  in  building 
a  moral  society. 

An  Evening  of  Commemoration, 
April  29,  1984  and  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, April  30,  1984— Remarks  by 
Sigmund  Strochlitz,  cochairman  of  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  Committee  and 
member  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council. 
An  Evening  of  Commemoration.  April  29, 
1984 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Holocau-st 
Memoral  Council,  and  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance Committee,  welcome  to  an  Evening 
of  Remembrance  through  the  Performing 
Arts. 

In  times  when  survivors  are  getting  older 
and  the  prospects  of  the  last  survivor  looms 
before  us,  it  is  reassuring  that  an  evening  of 
remembrance  like  the  one  tonight  is  taking 
place  and  that  you  remember  with  us  for 
the  benefit  of  humankind— present  and 
future. 

Tonight,  we  ask  you  to  hold  your  applause 
in  respect  for  those  who  perished  whisper- 
ing in  desperation  or  shouting  in  defience— 
"Shema  Israel.  " 

Tonight,  we  will  bring  you  the  work  of 
those  who  in  the  Ghettos  and  concentration 
camps  turned  to  different  forms  of  art- 
composing  songs  and  music,  writing  poems 
and  diaries,  sculpting  and  draw'ing. 

The  songs  of  the  ghettos  reveal  a  burning 
will  to  live  as  human  beings  with  dignity 
and  self-respect  and  a  determination  to 
fight  unto  death  for  life— life  in  freedom. 

The  poems,  written  mostly  by  children, 
express  sometimes  hope,  but  more  often,  de- 
spair: sometimes  courage,  but  also  panic.  In 
the  face  of  the  strongest  force  of  dehuman- 
ization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  writ- 
ing, composing  or  drawing  while  the  angel 
of  death  was  closing  in,  may  sound  strange 
or  even  bizarre  and  yet  it  happened.  We 
should  not  assume  that  those  activities  un- 
dertaken while  life  was  ebbing  were  prompt- 
ed only  by  an  urge  to  record  for  posterity  or 
to  save  Jewish  history  or  even  go  beyond— 
no— not  only.  It  was  also  to  reassure  our  hu- 
manity to  fight  back  with  the  only 
weapon— the  human  spirit. 

Those  voices— their  dreams,  their  yearn- 
ings for  a  bit  of  nature,  a  site  of  a  tree,  a 
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butterfly,  were  stilled  in  the  ovens  of  Ausch- 
witz, Treblinka,  Majdanek  and  the  Ghettos 
of  Warsaw,  Vilna  and  Theresienstadt.  Those 
voices  will  come  alive  tonight  through  the 
craft  of  distinguished  American  artists,  and 
because  of  the  painful  truths  of  which  they 
shall  remind  us. 

With  a  feeling  of  sadne.ss  and  a  heavy 
heart,  I  must  remind  you  tonight  that  art, 
in  and  of  itself,  does  not  humanize.  We  shall 
be  reminded  this  evening  that  a  person  can 
read  Gothe  and  Schiller,  or  listen  to  Schu- 
bert and  Bach  in  the  evening,  and  still  go  to 
his  or  her  murderous  work  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  not  long  ago  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  in  Germany,  in  the  cradle  of  Euro- 
pean culture. 

Where  gas  chambers  were  built  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

Children  poisoned  by  physicians  and 
nurses.  Infants  burned  alive  by  teachers  and 
lawyers.  Women  killed  by  college  graduates 
and  writers. 

Yes,  it  happened.  All  those  cold-blooded 
murders  were  witnessed  by  many  who  are 
here  tonight,  and  recorded  in  diaries  by 
others  who  perished. 

May  the  memory  of  the  Six  Million 
Jews— men.  women  and  children— who  per- 
ished in  the  Holocaust,  and  the  millions  of 
others  enslaved,  starved,  and  killed  by  the 
Nazis  never  be  forgotten. 

Please  rise  for  the  National  Anthem. 

In  this  hall  of  freedom  and  democracy,  we 
gather  for  this  Nation  to  remember— never 
to  forget  as  our  Chairman.  Elie  Wiesel  said: 
■'What  we  all  have  in  common  is  an  obses- 
sion not  to  betray  the  dead  we  left  behind 
or  who  left  us  behind.  They  were  killed 
once,  they  must  not  be  killed  again  through 
forgetfulness." 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  United  States  Senate  have  for- 
ever committed  this  Nation  to  remember  by 
passing  Public  Law  96-388. 

Memory  is  now  law  and  memory  is  indis- 
pensible  to  freedom,  in  commemorating  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  in  every  state,  in 
cities  throughout  the  country,  in  the  Na- 
tions Capitol,  we  not  only  bear  witness  and 
fight  the  angel  of  forgetfulness.  but  we  also 
alert  humankind  to  respond  immediately 
when,  under  the  guise  of  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative processes,  attempts  are  made  to 
curtail  the  human  and  civil  rights  of  any 
group  in  any  place. 

The  process  of  dehumanization  that 
began  in  the  1930's  in  the  German  legisla- 
tive body  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  ulti- 
mate—the building  of  death  camps. 

The  death  camps  perverted  the  values  of 
the  Western  civilization  and  were  at  the 
same  time  a  tragic  failure  of  the  Western 
world. 

Failures  are  difficult  to  face.  We  would 
rather  keep  up  the  memory  of  those  mo- 
ments in  history  that  show  the  human  race 
at  its  best.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  decided  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  public  to  con- 
template the  experiences  of  the  Holocaust 
and  its  lessons. 

It  is  our  memory  that  could  indeed  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Councils  Days  of  Remembrance 
Committee— thank  you  for  joining  our 
annual  national  commemoration.  Your  pres- 
ence lends  respect  and  honor  to  this  historic 
occasion.* 
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HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
member the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust, 
it  is  important  that  we  also  remember 
the  heroism  of  those  who  resisted  the 
Nazi  plans  to  e.xterminate  their  neigh- 
bors. The  particular  heroism  of  the 
Danish  people  was  recently  remem- 
bered by  a  congregation  in  Brooklyn 
adjacent  to  my  district. 

Rabbi  Block,  spiritual  leader  of 
Temple  Emanu-El  of  Canarsie.  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.,  and  the  congregation  met  to 
honor  the  Danish  people  for  their  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  helping  many 
Jewish  people  during  World  War  II  on 
Friday,  March  23,  1984.  The  Honora- 
ble Birger  Lehman  Nielsen.  Danish 
Deputy  Consul  General  represented 
the  people  of  Denmark  at  this  event. 

In  April  1940.  the  Germans  occupied 
Denmark  where  they  attempted  to 
persecute  the  Jews.  Both  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  King 
Christian  X.  and  the  people  of  Den- 
mark raised  a  great  cry  of  protest  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  Jewish  neighbors.  In 
1943.  when  the  Danish  people  learned 
of  Gestapo  plans  for  the  deportation 
and  annihilation  of  Danish  Jewry, 
they  organized  a  broad  plan  of  rescue 
which  was  the  only  national  rescue  op- 
eration of  Jews  during  the  entire  Nazi 
period. 

Pastor  William  H.  Gentz  of  Salem 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and 
Other  members  and  organizations  of 
the  Danish-American  community  par- 
ticipated in  the  service  honoring  the 
Danish  people.  Presentations  were 
made  by  the  Honorable  Howard 
Golden,  borough  president,  the  Honor- 
able Carol  Bellamy,  president  of  the 
city  council,  and  the  Honorable 
Howard  Babbush.  State  senator. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  Holocaust 
occurred.  It  would  be  more  tragic  if  we 
forgot  its  horrors  and  the  heroism  of 
resisters  and  victims.* 
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H.R.  5076 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  H.R.  5076. 
the  Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act  of 
1984,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  today. 

H.R.  5076  designates  certain  areas  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  as  wil- 
derness and  recreation  areas.  The  idea 
of     wilderness     area     designation     in 
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Pennsylvania  has  been  considered  in 
Congress  for  many  years.  I  am  most 
pleased  by  the  passage  of  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  which  truly  represents 
a  compromise  between  preservation 
and  development.  Two  large  sections. 
Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  and  Alle- 
gheny Island  Wilderness,  will  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  areas  by  the  act. 
Many  other  regions  will  be  protected 
as  recreation  areas. 

We  have  done  an  admirable  job  of 
preserving  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Western  section  of  our  country  as  wil- 
derness areas.  As  constituents  of  mine 
recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me:  Tt  is 
a  good  idea  to  start  creating  more  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  East.  We  have 
areas  of  great  beauty  in  our  wonderful 
state."  Once  again.  I  commend  the 
House  for  its  swift  action  in  passing 
H.R.  5076  and  am  hopeful  of  similar 
action  in  the  Senate.* 


NUCLEAR  POWER— NO  LONGER 
THE  PANACEA.  BUT  NOT  THE 
PARIAH 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
28,  1984  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident.  Al- 
though this  was  certainly  not  a  time 
for  celebration,  some  reflection  on  the 
status  of  our  Nation's  nuclear  power 
industry  seems  to  be  in  order.  We 
must  ask  the  question,  "Is  the  nuclear 
power  option  still  viable  in  this  coun- 
try, or  should  we  pull  the  plug  on 
more  than  40  years  of  work  and  call  it 
quits,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
continue  the  challenge  of  peaceful 
uses  for  the  atom?" 

We  have  been  brought  to  this  cross- 
road by  a  confluence  of  circumstances 
and  events,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  unfortunate  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island.  But  increased  plant  con- 
struction costs,  marked  declines  in 
electricity  demand,  public  concerns 
about  reactor  safety,  and  ratcheting  li- 
censing requirements  all  have  been 
major  culprits  in  the  downward  trend 
now  facing  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. Can  we  afford  to  be  complace- 
ment,  even  fatalistic,  about  this  state 
of  affairs?  I  think  not. 

Nuclear  power  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  a  secure  energy  future  for  America. 
This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be— indeed 
must  not  be— overlooked.  As  chairman 
of  the  principal  subcommittee  respon- 
sible for  Federal  research  programs  on 
nuclear  fission  reactors,  I  along  with 
other  Members,  have  proposed  strong 
Government  initiatives  to  deal  with 
these  problems  head-on.  Reactor  de- 
signs are  needed  that  use  intrinsic 
rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  engi- 
neered safety  features,  employ  stand- 
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ardized  fabrication  procedures  to 
reduce  costs  and  are  substantially  in- 
sensitive to  the  wide  variations  in  elec- 
tricity demand  that  we  have  experi- 
enced over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  assess- 
ment of  the  situation  was  presented  in 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial page  on  Tuesday,  March  27, 
1984,  written  by  Josh  Kraft,  which  I 
am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record.  I  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Krafts  assessment  that, 
•safe  nuclear  power  is  possible  and 
makes  sense."  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  Members  will  wholeheartedly 
agree. 

The  assessment  follows: 

Keeping  the  Nuclear  Option 
(By  Jo-seph  Kraft) 

The  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island,  five 
years  ago  tomorrow,  started  something. 
Since  then,  many  diverse  failures  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  led  most  Ameri- 
cans to  give  up  on  nuclear  power. 

But  analysis  shows  that  a  common  prob- 
lem underlies  all  the  difficulties.  A  fix  can 
be  made— providing  the  country  wants  to 
keep  the  nuclear  option  as  a  source  of 
energy. 

At  first  glance,  every  part  of  the  nuclear 
power  venture  seems  unsound.  At  Three 
Mile  Island,  near  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  a  reactor 
went  out  of  control.  Construction  flaws 
jinxed  the  Diablo  Canyon  plant  in  Califor- 
nia, the  South  Texas  project  and  the 
Zimmer  plant  in  Ohio.  Costs  went  through 
the  roof  at  Shoreham  in  New  York  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Washington  Public  Power 
project  in  the  Northwest. 

But  while  the  troubles  are  different,  the 
underlying  cause  is  the  same.  In  each  case 
installation  and  management  of  a  new  and 
complex  technology  were  left  to  relatively 
small  and  inexperienced  units  of  this  coun- 
try's highly  fragmented  electrical  power  in- 
dustry. 

The  New  Jersey  utility  running  Three 
Mile  Island  had  one  previous  experience  in 
nuclear  energy.  The  San  Francisco  utility 
responsible  for  Diablo  Canyon  had  only 
worked  with  nuclear  power  once  before— 
and  in  a  trivial  project.  The  Long  Island 
utility  that  managed  Shoreham.  and  the 
Houston  utility  that  commissioned  the 
Texas  project,  had  no  past  in  the  nuclear 
field.  The  Washington  venture  was  a  coali- 
tion of  80  municipal  utilities  all  inexperi- 
enced when  it  came  to  nuclear  power. 

'The  fragmented  utility  structure"  has 
been  summarized  by  Commissioner  Victor 
Gilinsky  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. According  to  his  figures,  the  coun- 
try now  has  80  nuclear  power  plants  "in  the 
hands  of  44  utilities.  19  of  which  have  only 
a  single  operating  reactor." 

The  inability  of  most  local  utilities  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  nuclear  power  plants 
has  been  asserted  with  commanding  force 
by  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona,  a  trained 
engineer  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional commission  investigating  Three  Mile 
Island.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Arizo- 
na Republic,  Babbitt  wrote: 

"The  utility  industry  is  highly  dispersed 
and  some  local  utilities  do  not  have  strong 
management.  Electric  utilities  are  natural 
monopolies,  heavily  regulated  and  undisci- 
plined by  competitive  forces.  .  .  .  NucJear 
technology  seems  too  complex  to  have  much 
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of  a  future  in  the  dispersed  hands  of  scores 
of  local  utilities." 

Experience  abroad  makes  the  same  point 
inversely.  Prance  and  Japan  and  Korea  and 
Taiwan  have  all  been  successful  in  the  in- 
stallation of  nuclear  reactors.  Not  because 
of  superior  technical  skill.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  used  American  technology.  But 
the  management  of  their  electrical  utilities 
is  centralized.  It  learns  from  each  new 
project.  So  much  so  that  the  Japanese  are 
getting  ready  to  market  in  other  countries 
their  own  improved  version  of  American  nu- 
clear power  plants. 

Gov.  Babbitt  points  out  that  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover  managed  development  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  fleet  for  the  Navy  and  that 
NASA  has  successfully  organized  even  more 
difficult  scientific  achievements  in  space.  He 
suggests  that  if  the  United  Stales  wants  nu- 
clear power,  it  should  vest  research,  devel- 
opment and  installation  in  a  single  govern- 
mental entity  able  to  work  with  the  most 
experienced  private  firms.  There  would  be 
the  energy  equivalent  of  NASA,  or  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

But  does  the  country  need  a  nuclear 
option  in  energy? 

The  answer  is  far  from  evident.  Oil  prices 
have  recently  come  dowTi.  and  there  is  now 
an  excess  of  supply  over  effective  demand. 
Reserve  stocks  are  very  high.  Sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  the  industrial  world 
would  drive  up  consumption  again.  Still  it 
would  take  a  major  political  event— such  as 
the  fall  of  the  shah  in  1979  or  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli war  of  1973— to  force  another  shortage. 

Coal  is  abundant  in  this  country  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Extracting  the  fuel 
is  messy  and  dangerous.  Burning  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
lakes  and  forests  by  acidification.  But. 
though  the  costs  go  up  astronomically,  the 
acid-causing  particles  can  be  washed  away 
by  scrubbing. 

The  great  peril  in  burning  coal  comes 
from  the  "greenhouse  effect"— the  collec- 
tion of  enough  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  admit  all  ultraviolat  rays,  while  im- 
prisoning infrared.  That  process  yields  at- 
mospheric changes  of  epic  proportions.  A 
recent  study  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  projects  a  climatic  catastrophe 
that  might,  among  other  things,  cripple  ag- 
riculture in  the  Middle  West.  But  not  for 
another  50  years. 

So  we  are  throwTi  back  on  the  political 
leadership.  Safe  nuclear  power  is  possible 
and  makes  sense.  But  events  do  not  force 
development.  It  will  be  achieved  only  if  the 
Reagan  administration  pushes  ahead.  But 
in  nuclear  energy,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  that  means  admitting  exceptions  to 
the  free  market  ideology  and  giving  up  the 
narcotic  habit  of  mortgaging  the  future  to 
the  present.* 
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tions.  Sometimes,  Congress  has  trou- 
ble understanding  the  White  House. 
And  we  speak  the  same  language,  or  so 
we  believe. 

A  breakdown  in  conmiunications  has 
left  a  dark  shadow  over  all  our  lives. 
That  is  why  when  we  see  a  man  that 
holds  the  very  special  talents  to  com- 
municate universally,  we  cherish  his 
presence.  Count  Basie  was  such  a  man. 

The  Count  could  play  a  single  note, 
one  musical  expression  on  his  key- 
board, and  generations  of  people  of  all 
colors,  religious  beliefs,  and  ideologies, 
from  New  York  to  Moscow  and  every- 
where in  between,  could  unite  in  its 
message.  The  Count's  playing  gave  us 
a  feeling  of  joy,  of  hope  renewed,  that 
in  this  complex  world  where  men  have 
difficulties  talking  with  other  men, 
there  is  a  bit  of  goodness  left. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
Count's  death.  He  was  truly  a  good 
friend,  a  fine  constituent,  a  loyal  Dem- 
ocrat, and  the  penultimate  word  in 
piano  playing  for  the  last  50  years.  His 
royal  era  spanned  decades  and  created 
a  bond  between  cultures. 

It  is  a  bit  farfetched  to  suggest  that 
the  Count's  music  could  be  the  univer- 
sal language  that  brings  about  global 
understanding,  but  would  not  it  be 
something  if  it  could  be.  Surely  his 
music  makes  men  realize  their  com- 
monalities, it  creates  harmony  and 
prompts  them  to  investigate  discord.  It 
was  Longfellow  who  said  "Music  is  the 
universal  language  of  mankind."  what 
he  left  out  was  that  Count  Basie  was 
the  diplomat  of  world  harmony.  I  will 
never  forget  his  contributions  to  hu- 
manity, his  records  will  echo  in  many 
of  the  great  halls  of  the  world  for- 
ever.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  COUNT  BASIE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tions often  cannot  communicate  with 
other  nations.  A  failure  in  communica- 
tions is  certainly  a  major  factor  re- 
sponsible for  the  arms  race  that 
threatens  the  world  now.  But  lan- 
guage is  not  the  only  barrier  which 
hamstrings    government    communica- 
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such  as  a  health  emergency.  This  has 
often  meant  that  I  have  had  to  cancel 
prearranged  meetings  and  appear- 
ances, but  I  know  my  constituents  un- 
derstand that  my  attendance  in  Wash- 
ington is  required  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  my  reason 
for  missing  roUcall  votes  during  the 
week  of  April  23d.  I  suffered  chest  and 
stomach  pains  while  working  in 
Corpus  Christi  during  the  Easter 
recess  and  was  admitted  to  Spohn  Hos- 
pital on  April  24  for  3  days  of  exten- 
sive tests.  It  was  with  great  relief  that 
I  learned  that  I  have  no  serious  health 
problems  and  that  the  pains  were  not 
a  signal  of  a  more  serious  condition. 

I  regret  that  this  unexpected  hospi- 
tal stay  prevented  me  from  participat- 
ing in  my  usual  way  in  committee 
hearings,  floor  debates,  and  votes.  Al- 
though no  major  bills  were  considered 
during  this  period.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  if  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  S.  2570. 
This  bill  continued  the  transition  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until 
May  26.  Fortunately,  this  extension 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  322  to  13. 

I  appreciate  the  many  kind  inquiries 
of  my  colleagues  about  my  health  and 
thank  you  all  for  your  thoughtful  con- 
cern for  my  well  being.  Your  consider- 
ation is  greatly  appreciated.* 


CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  VOTE 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

*  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
bears  a  special  responsibility  to  be 
present  throughout  the  various  stages 
of  the  legislative  process  to  see  our 
ideas  and  proposals  carried  through 
from  committee  to  the  floor.  I  have 
spent  the  past  year  and  a  half  working 
very  closely  with  my  colleagues  as  we 
translate  ideas  into  actions.  I  there- 
fore believe  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we,  as  elected  representatives,  be 
in  attendance  when  the  House  is  in 
session  and  bills  are  pending  on  the 
floor.  I  take  my  responsibility  to  vote 
very  seriously  and  have  tried  diligently 
not  to  miss  any  votes. 

It  has  therefore  always  been  my 
practice  to  remain  in  Washington 
when  legislation  is  pending  before  the 
House  and  not  to  miss  any  votes, 
except  under  the  rarest  circumstances 


HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  reserving  time  today  to 
take  a  moment  from  our  hectic  sched- 
ules to  remember  the  victims  of  tne 
Holocaust.  For  remembering  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  way  to 
remind  and  educate  ourselves  as  well 
as  our  children  of  this  ultimate  experi- 
ence of  human  horror. 

Now,  many  years  later,  we  are  still 
left  in  a  state  of  shock  as  we  recall  the 
methodic  and  systematic  deaths  of 
millions  of  innocent  people.  In  that 
perverted  moment  of  world  history 
where  greed  and  destruction  dominat- 
ed the  lives  of  the  world,  lies  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Holocaust.  As  thv->  sur\'i- 
vors,  along  with  their  families  and 
friends,  have  grown  older— the  ever- 
lasting hope  in  their  hearts  as  well  as 
ours  is  that  the  concept  of  "ethnic 
purity"  and  "master  race  "  will  forever 
be  locked  in  the  pages  of  history. 

As  we  race  for  nuclear  superiority, 
the  importance  of  remembering  the 
Holocaust  becomes  even  more  crucial. 
We  must  seek  out  ways  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  a  cycle  of  horror.  We. 
as  Members  of  Congress,  have  a  com- 
mitment to  remember  the  Holocaust, 
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for  historical  amnesia  would  perpet- 
uate this  crime  committed  against  all 
mankind.* 


RULE  ON  THE  TRADE  REMEDIES 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  today  reported  to  the 
House  H.R.  4784,  the  Trade  Remedies 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  needed  reforms  to  the 
countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
laws  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as 
amended  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
seek  a  modified  closed  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  BLAIR  R. 
KOST 


UMI 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few- 
citizens  have  contributed  more  to  the 
good  government  movement  in  Ohio 
than  Blair  Kost,  who  retired  on  April 
1,  1984,  as  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens  League  and  the  Governmen- 
tal Research  Institute.  Blair  Kosfs 
energy,  devotion,  and  skill  are  legend- 
ary in  Cuyahoga  County.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  our  governmen- 
tal institutions,  his  unswerving  com- 
mitment to  efficiency  and  sound  man- 
agement in  public  service,  and  his  tire- 
less support  of  reform,  will  all  be 
missed.  During  27  years  with  the  Citi- 
zens League,  the  oldest  and  largest 
civic  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Blair  was  at  the  fore- 
front of  every  major  reform  battle 
during  the  past  quarter  century. 
Thanks  to  his  efforts,  we  have  a  low- 
ered voting  age,  professional  budget- 
ing offices  in  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County,  a  code  of  ethics  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  a  host  of  other  im- 
provements in  the  running  of  our 
State,  county,  and  city  governments.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  want  to  join  me  in  extending 
thanks  to  Blair  Kost  for  his  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area,  and  offering  our  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness 
during  the  years  of  his  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  announcing  Blair's 
retirement  as  Citizens  League  execu- 
tive director  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
tFrom  the  Citizens  League  of  Greater 
Cleveland) 

Blair  R.  Kost  Retires  as  Citizens  League 
Executive  Director 

Winding  up  a  career  of  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. Blair  R.  Kost  has  announced  that  he 
is  retiring  as  Executive  Director  of  The  Citi- 
zens League  and  the  Governmental  Re- 
search Institute  on  April  1.  1984. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Citizen  League  and  GRI 
boards,  Blair  said  that  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  leave  after  having  ser\'ed 
the  two  organizations  for  so  long  a  period. 
He  noted  that,  following  his  recent  illness,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  de- 
manding duties  of  the  Executive  Director 
position  on  a  full  time  basis. 

Blair  has  served  The  Citizens  League  for 
twenty-seven  years— having  joined  the 
League  Staff  in  1957  as  an  executive  assist- 
ant. The  League  and  GRI  Boards  of  Trust- 
ees appointed  him  Executive  Director  in 
January.  1973.  He  is  the  League's  14th  Di- 
rector since  1896.  He  has  served  the  League 
longer  than  any  professional  staff  person 
except  Mayo  Pesler.  who  served  thirty  years 
prior  to  1945. 

Blair  has  been  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
reform  movement  of  municipal,  county,  and 
state  government  during  the  span  of  his 
Citizens  League  career.  He  has  been  The 
Citizens  League  voice  in  countless  efforts  to 
promote  reform  measures  at  tho.se  three 
governmental  levels. 

When  he  began  to  work  for  the  League  in 
1957.  voters  faced  the  confusion  of  a  "bed- 
sheet  ballot".  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  voter 
having  to  wade  through  110  Democratic 
candidates  to  choose  18  State  Representa- 
tives from  Cuyahoga  County.  Becau.se  of 
the  infamous  Hanna  Amendment,  the 
"cornstalk  brigade"  held  a  disproportionate 
power  in  the  Ohio  General  Assembly.  In 
Cleveland,  some  wards  were  four  and  one- 
half  times  larger  than  other  wards-57,000 
people  in  the  largest  to  12,000  in  the  small- 
est. 

At  the  time,  it  seemed  an  insurmountable 
task  to  change  these  ingrained  political  in- 
equalities. Yet,  all  three  were  torn  down  and 
Blair  played  a  leadership  role— in  the  battle 
to  subdistrict  Cuyahoga  County  and  the 
other  populous  counties,  in  the  struggle  to 
reapportion  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  on 
a  more  equitable  basis,  and  in  the  fight  to 
equalize  Cleveland  City  Ward  populations. 

Those  three  issues  typify  Blair's  philoso- 
phy about  governmental  reform.  To  be  a 
reformer,  you  must  have  perseverance  and 
patience."  he  says.  "None  of  those  changes 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  League  hadn't 
doggedly  worked  on  them  year  after  year.  It 
is  vital  that  a  community  have  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  League  which  pushes  inces- 
santly for  needed  changes  in  spite  of  the 
odds." 

Blair  notes  that  similar  resistance  met  the 
League's  initial  proposals  for  a  State  con- 
flict-of-interest law.  He  took  that  proposal 
to  the  Legislature  on  five  different  occa- 
sions before  the  concept  was  finally  accept- 
ed and  enacted  into  law. 

The  script  for  these  changes  followed  a  fa- 
miliar pattern;  League  volunteer  commit- 
tees studied  various  means  of  improving 
government;  a  report  was  written;  Blair  took 
the  report  to  the  appropriate  governmental 
bo(Jy  and  lobbied  for  adoption. 


May  1,  1984 


May  1,  1984 


Characteristic  of  this  format  was  the 
effort  to  get  Cleveland  City  Hall  to  adopt 
better  budgeting  procedures,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  League's  1964  Operation  Cleve- 
land Followup  Committee.  Blair  oberves,  "I 
worked  for  a  year  to  convince  Mayor  Ralph 
Locher  to  set  up  an  Office  of  Budget  & 
Management  and  staff  it  with  professionals 
rather  than  politicos.  And,  it  was  not  any 
easier  to  convince  the  County  Commission- 
ers to  establish  a  similar  office  for  the 
County.  Both  the  City  and  the  County  are. 
however,  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
fiscal  problems  having  this  modern  budget- 
ary tool  " 

In  a  like  manner,  Blair  successfully  lob- 
bied for  Code  of  Ethics  legislation  in  Cleve- 
land City  Council.  Numerous  suburbs  fol- 
lowed the  Cleveland  example.  Any  number 
of  significant  reforms  would  probably  not 
have  been  adopted  except  for  the  work  of 
Blair  and  the  League. 

Other  important  measures  that  he  cham- 
pioned for  the  League  were:  lowered  voting 
age.  Ohio  constitutional  revision  commis- 
sion, county  alternate  forms  legislation, 
open  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  public  defender  legislation, 
statewide  voter  registration,  election  of  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant  governor  as  a  team, 
municipal  income  tax  reciprocity  mandatory 
retirement  of  judges,  merit  selection  of 
judges  four-year  terms  for  Cleveland  Mayor. 
Cleveland  council  reduction.  All-America 
City  Award  for  Cleveland.  Ohio  tax  policy 
reforms.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

For  the  last  sixty-five  years,  the  League 
has  worked  to  get  a  more  viable  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  Cuyahoga  County.  Eight  times 
the  League  has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
reorganize  county  government  and  make  it 
more  effective.  Blair  was  out  front  for  the 
League  in  four  of  those  attempts.  In  1980, 
Blair  took  the  lead  role  in  bringing  a 
County  flome  Rule  Charter  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  by  initiative  petition.  He  directed  the 
effort  to  .secure  over  60,000  initiative  signa- 
tures, at  that  time  the  highest  number  ever 
secured  in  the  county. 

Blair  has  regularly  been  sought  out  for 
advice  by  politicians,  candidates,  news  edi- 
tors, and  civic  leaders.  They  respect  his 
judgment  as  a  valued  resource  and  author- 
ity on  politics  and  government.  He  has  been 
a  confidant  of  every  Mayor  since  Anthony 
Celebrezze— as  well  as  numerous  congress- 
men, councilmen.  state  legislators,  county 
commissioners,  judges,  and  other  public  of- 
ficials. 

He  has  been  the  League's  lobbyist  before 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  and  the  Cleve- 
land City  Council.  He  has  directed  the 
League's  biennial  State  Legislation  Commit- 
tee that  developed  scores  of  legislative  pro- 
posals which  he  took  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  lobbied  on  their  behalf. 

Blair  has  guided  the  League's  well-known 
Candidates  Committee  that  interviews  and 
makes  recommendations  on  candidates  for 
local  and  state  offices.  Likewise,  he  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  League's  highly  credible 
Issues  Committee  which  annually  makes 
recommendations  on  many  volatile  ballot 
issues. 

Blair  served  on  the  1971-72  Ohio  Citizens' 
Committee  on  the  State  Legislature— a  25- 
member  statewide  Committee  composed  of 
Ohio  Citizens  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
Legislature.  He  acted  as  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  which  made  significant  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  after  conduct- 
ing a  twenty-month  inquiry  into  the  struc- 
ture and  organization  of  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly. 


Blair  was  recently  awarded  Mount  Union 
College's  Alumni  Service  Award,  which  is 
the  highest  non-academic  honor  an  alumnus 
of  Mount  Union  College  can  receive.  Accord- 
ing to  Mount  Union  President  G.  Benjamin 
Lantz  Jr.,  the  award  was  presented  to  Blair 
for,  "...  his  many  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  community  and  the  college. 
Blair  Kost  is  truly  deserving  of  this  prestigi- 
ous award.  His  hard  work  and  leadership  in 
the  Citizens  League  in  Cleveland  have 
gained  him  just  recognition  in  his  communi- 
ty and  we  are  pleased  to  present  him  with 
our  institution's  highest  alumni  honor." 

The  award  not  only  honors  Blair  but  also 
the  Citizens  League,  which  is  appropriate. 
For.  his  "life  work  "  personifies  the  League. 
To  many,  many  people,  he  is  the  Citizens 
League.  His  successes  have  been  League  suc- 
cesses. His  goals  have  been  League  goals. 
His  retirement  will  leave  a  void  in  the 
League  and  in  the  community.  He  will  be 
hard  to  replace.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  SALUTE  TO  THE  NIMITZ  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BAND 


COUNT  BASIE:  MASTER  OF  JAZZ 
AND  SWING 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
music  world  has  lost  a  living  legend. 
William  "Count "  Basic  was  buried  yes- 
terday, having  finally  succumbed  to 
cancer  at  the  age  of  79. 

The  Count  stood  out  from  the  other 
giants  of  jazz  and  swing  for  decades. 
He  was  a  true  master  of  his  art— a  mu- 
sician who  struck  out  on  his  own  to 
create  a  unique  sound  that  others 
have  only  imitated.  Some  musicians  go 
with  the  flow.  Count  Basic  created  the 
flow. 

As  with  so  many  young  artists  and 
intellectuals  of  this  generation.  Count 
Basic  was  drawn  to  Harlem  to  find  his 
fortune.  It  was  here  that  he  met  Fats 
Waller,  who  taught  him  how  to  play 
the  organ.  This  was  the  beginning 
that  launched  his  career,  a  career  that 
spanned  an  incredible  eight  decades. 

When  Count  Basic  played,  the  whole 
room  swayed.  His  bands  were  the  best 
around  mainly  because  of  Basic's  abili- 
ty to  set  a  rhythm  that  other  musi- 
cians flowed  around.  He  and  Freddie 
Green  on  guitar  formed  what  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  rhythm  section  ever, 
and  will  be  remembered  for  maintain- 
ing the  intensity  of  each  performance. 

We  will  remember  Count  Basics 
music,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  just  as  impor- 
tantly, we  will  remember  that  his 
music  was  the  music  of  a  gentleman. 
He  was  not  loud  and  eccentric  like  so 
many  of  today's  artists.  No.  the  Count 
was  smooth,  elegant,  and  he  made 
your  soul  move. 

God  bless  him.« 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1984 
National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  was 
celebrated  in  Washington.  D.C,  from 
April  1-7.  The  1984  festival  marked 
the  57th  year  of  what  is  the  oldest  and 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  annual 
event  in  the  Washington  area.  First 
Lady  Nancy  Reagan  served  as  honor- 
ary chairperson  of  the  1984  event. 

In  1909,  First  Lady  Mrs.  William 
Howard  Taft  became  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  number  of  pink  and  white 
Japanese  cherry  trees  to  plant  in  the 
Potomac  Park  area.  Hearing  of  Mrs. 
Taffs  interest  in  the  trees.  Dr.  Johichi 
Takimine  arranged  for  the  city  of 
Tokyo  to  donate  more  than  3.000 
cherry  trees  to  its  sister  capital  in  the 
United  States. 

The  trees  arrived  in  Washington  in 
1912,  and  the  first  tree  was  planted  in 
a  symbolic  ceremony  by  Mrs.  Taft  on 
March  27  of  that  year.  The  original 
planting  of  Japanese  cherry  trees  was 
first  commemorated  in  1927,  when 
Washington  schoolchildren  reenacted 
the  event,  and.  later,  in  1934  by  a  3- 
day  celebration.  From  1935  on.  the  fes- 
tival has  grown  into  a  week-long  event 
that  is  rated  one  of  the  top  events  in 
the  Nation. 

The  Cherry  Blcssom  Festival  Week 
includes  musical  concerts,  receptions, 
special  tours,  shows,  and  various  other 
events.  The  festival  is  culminated  by 
the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  parade 
on  Saturday.  The  Nimitz  High  School 
Band,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  was  chosen 
from  among  approximately  125  bands, 
nationwide,  to  participate  in  1984's 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  parade.  Fol- 
lowing this  year's  parade,  an  awards 
ceremony  for  participating  parade 
bands  was  held  at  the  Old  Post  Office 
Building. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
congratulate  the  Nimitz  High  School 
Band  for  their  selection  as  the  No.  1 
band  in  AA  concert  competition.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  selection  as  first  in  con- 
cert competition,  the  band's  perform- 
ance was  given  a  superior  rating,  the 
highest  rating  possible. 

A  salute  is  in  order  for  each  of  the 
118  Nimitz  High  School  Band  mem- 
bers. Directors  Louis  Kleeman  and 
Gary  Speck  and  the  chaperons  who 
made  the  Nimitz  band  trip  to  Wash- 
ington possible.* 
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CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  EN- 
COURAGE STANDARDIZED  NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANT  DESIGNS 
AND  PROVIDE  FOR  REGULA- 
TORY STABILITY 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  6  months,  we  have  been  read- 
ing almost  daily  about  the  difficulties 
associated  with  nuclear  powerplants— 
difficulties  seriously  threatening  the 
continued  existence  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  in  this  Nation.  Utilities 
are  being  forced  to  abandon  newly 
completed  nuclear  construction 
projects  worth  billions  of  dollars,  but 
which  the  utilities  cannot  afford  to 
finish  because  they  have  no  assurance 
that  the  plants  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
operate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
difficulties  are  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulates  this  industry.  The 
laws  governing  the  regulation  and  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants  have 
not  been  overhauled  since  they  were 
enacted  in  1954,  and  are  inhibiting  the 
development  of  this  critically  impor- 
tant energy  resource.  The  industry 
and  its  regulators  are  caught  in  a 
quagmire  of  regulations  which  prolong 
construction  time,  divert  the  industry 
from  important  safety  work,  and 
impose  new  and  modified  require- 
ments without  regard  to  overall  plant 
and  industry  safety.  Few  utilities 
would  consider  ordering  a  new  nuclear 
plant  under  the  current  regulatory 
regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has  the 
right  to  expect  congressional  action  on 
the  difficulties  associated  with  nuclear 
power.  I  invite  you  to  join  the  biparti- 
san group  of  colleagues  who  support 
nuclear  licensing  reform  and  cospon- 
sor  H.R.  5053,  the  "Nuclear  Power- 
plant  Standardization  Act  of  1984." 
The  Nation  will  benefit  from  licensing 
reforms  which  encourage  standard  nu- 
clear powerplant  designs,  a  more  effec- 
tive application  of  industry  and  NRG 
resources,  the  reduction  of  unneces- 
sary cost,  and  regulatory  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  two  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Washington  Post,  on 
April  23  and  27,  respectively,  and  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Buildings 
and  Construction  Trades  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  This  material  indicates  the 
public's  growing  awareness  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  preserve  the  nuclear 
option,  and  that  their  patience  is  not 
unlimited. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  23. 

1984] 

Clamsheix  Victory 

A  newspaper  photograph  of  former  work- 
ers at  :he  Seabrook  nuclear  power  project 
lining  up  for  unemployment  benefits  in 
Portsmouth.  N.H..  last  week  reminded  us  of 
some  other  familiar  New  England  scenes: 
■No  Nukes'  stickers  on  the  bumpers  of 
BMWs  in  Ivy  League  parking  lots,  earth 
children  doing  their  protest  thing  at  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  Seabrook  site,  lawyers  tying 
up  billions  while  they  argue  about  remote 
threats  to  clam  larvae. 

But  in  looking  at  the  news  photograph,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  construction  work- 
ers had  just  lost  and  the  "No  Nukes"  forces 
had  just  won  another  big  battle.  After  seven 
years  and  $3.4  billion  in  sunk  costs.  Sea- 
brook is  finally  stalled,  one  unit  75%  com- 
plete and  the  other  only  2b%  finished.  The 
project's  future  is  very  much  in  doubt,  as  is 
the  financial  health  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  lead  utility  in  the 
project.  The  children  of  the  Clamshell  Alli- 
ance are  surely  exultant  in  their  triumph. 
They  owe  it  in  large  part  to  the  legal  play- 
ground created  by  Congress  that  we  de- 
scribe above. 

The  walkmg  wounded  of  this  rout  are 
those  construction  workers  lined  up  at  the 
unemployment  offices.  If  any  of  them  have 
BMWs.  they  make  their  owti  payments. 
Their  view  of  reality  has  been  conditioned 
by  the  simple  experience  of  having  to  earn  a 
living.  It  must  be  incomprehensible  to  many 
of  them  that  a  country's  legal  system  could 
become  so  warped  that  it  favors  obstruction 
over  construction. 

But  we  know  also  that  the  forces  that 
have  fought  nuclear  power  to  a  near-stand- 
still are  not  entirely  dilettantish.  Their  ma- 
nipulation of  the  nation's  tangle  of  law  and 
regulation  and  their  enlistment  of  pam- 
pered youngsters  to  their  cause  conceals  a 
political  agenda.  The  agenda  is  difficult  to 
define,  but  it  identifies  with  the  anti-estab- 
lishment, anti-business  politics  that  had  its 
origins  in  the  1960s. 

It  will  of  course  be  argued  by  these  people 
that  the  problems  with  nuclear  power  lies 
elsewhere,  most  especially  with  the  execu- 
tives of  the  utilities  that  are  building  nucle- 
ar power  plants.  Such  an  incompetent 
bunch  you'll  seldom  find,  the  No-Nukers 
smilingly  suggest.  That  would  be  more  plau- 
sible if  there  were  not  such  a  clear  correla- 
tion between  the  projects  the  No-Nukers 
have  targeted,  such  as  Seabrook.  and  the 
amount  of  trouble  encountered.  Nuclear 
power  projects  abroad  have  had  very  little 
trouble  at  all.  It  is  implausible  that  U.S. 
utilities  have  a  monopoly  on  incompetent 
management.  The  management  incompe- 
tence theme  fits  nicely  with  the  general 
anti-corp>orate  stance  of  the  No-Nukers. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  U.S.  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  rich  enough  to  tolerate 
the  colossal  economic  losses  stalled  nuclear 
projects  are  piling  up.  But  U.S.  wealth  is  not 
infinite  and  surely  the  electorate's  patience 
isn't  either.  Tho.se  workers  in  the  Ports- 
mouth unemployment  line  have  every  right 
to  be  demoralized,  but  they  also  have  every 
right  to  be  very  angry  with  the  people  who 
put  them  there. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27.  19841 

Nuclear  Power  or  Not? 
Four  nuclear  power  plants,  construction 
well  along,  have  been  cancelled  and  aban- 
doned so  far  this  year.  Four  others  have  slid 
into  limbo,  unfinished  or  finished  but  not 
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operating.  Although  these  eight  are  big 
plants,  the  delays  and  cancellations  will  not 
create  an  immediate  shortage  of  electricity. 
But  the  pattern  here  points  toward  trouble. 
If  Americans  don't  want  nuclear  power,  per- 
haps the  time  has  come  to  decide  what  kind 
of  power  they  prefer  instead. 

With  the  current  rise  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, the  demand  for  electric  power  is  also 
rising.  There's  still  excess  generating  capac- 
ity available,  and  scrubbing  eight  nuclear 
plants  won't  plunge  the  country  into  dark- 
ness tomorrow.  But  generating  plants  wear 
out.  and  the  need  to  replace  some  of  them  is 
going  to  get  urgent  as  the  decade  goes  on. 
Most  of  the  country's  power  is  now  generat- 
ed with  coal.  Anxieties  about  acid  rain  -seem 
to  be  rising,  and.  unfortunately,  acid  rain  is 
the  least  of  the  damage  that  results  from 
the  present  methods  of  burning  coal.  The 
smoke  is  toxic,  and  breathing  it  kills  thou- 
sands of  people  in  this  country  every  year. 

Nuclear  plants  are  both  safer  and  cleaner 
than  coal.  But.  caught  among  rising  con- 
struction costs,  past  mistakes  and  increas- 
ingly stringent  enforcement  of  federal 
safety  standards,  the  utilities  are  rapidly 
backing  away  from  nuclear  power.  The  last 
lime  a  utility  ordered  a  reactor  without 
later  cancelling  it  was  in  October  1973— just 
before  the  first  oil  crisis  arrived,  with  its 
warning  not  to  count  on  oil-fired  generators. 

Of  the  four  nuclear  plants  abandoned  this 
year,  the  extreme  example  is  the  Zimmer 
plant  that  three  Ohio  power  companies 
were  building  near  Cincinnati.  Suffering 
from  an  accumulation  of  disputes  over  qual- 
ity control,  it  was  97  percent  complete  by 
the  owners'  reckoning  when  they  called  it 
quits,  confronted  with  estimates  of  another 
$1  billion  or  so  to  meet  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission's  requirements. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  limbo  list  is  the 
Seabrook  plant  in  New  Hampshire,  three- 
quarters  built.  Last  week,  after  years  of  liti- 
gation and  disputes,  the  principal  owner 
suspended  work  there  simply  because  it  had 
run  out  of  cash. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  American 
power  company  is  likely  ever  again  to  try  to 
build  a  nuclear  plant  with  its  own  money.  If 
Americans  think  they  will  need  nuclear 
power  in  the  1990s,  the  government  is  going 
to  have  to  intervene— and  it  may  well  have 
to  build  the  plants  itself.  Alternatively,  if 
Americans  want  to  dispense  with  nuclear 
power  they  will  need  to  find  ways  to  burn 
coal  without  driving  up  the  death  rates. 
Ideally  those  are  choices  to  be  made  now. 
But  past  experience  suggests  that  decisions 
will  come  only  after  the  brownouts  begin. 

American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  OF  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department, 

Wastiington.  DC.  March  30.  1984. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Broyhill:  The  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
has  always  believed  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  assure  that  America  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  This  is  essential  to  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica continues  on  a  path  of  economic  growth: 
for  without  a  reliable  source  of  competitive- 
ly priced  electrical  energy.  American  busi- 
nesses will  be  forced  to  expand  their  oper- 
ations in  other  countries  and  may  in  fact  re- 
locate their  existing  operations. 

It  is  important  to  utilize  a  wide  mix  of 
energy    sources    to    achieve    the    balanced, 
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secure,  and  economical  supply  of  electricity 
we  believe  is  necessary  to  meet  our  future 
energy  needs.  One  source,  nuclear  power, 
must  be  included  in  such  an  energy  mix.  In 
1983.  some  13  percent  of  the  nation's  elec- 
tricity was  generated  by  nuclear  power 
plants.  That  figure  is  expected  to  double  in 
a  decade  so  that  nuclear  power  will  fuel 
more  of  our  electric  power  supply  than  any 
energy  source  other  than  coal. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  current 
federal  regulation  of  nuclear  power  plants  is 
inhibiting  the  development  of  this  crucial 
energy  source.  The  laws  governing  the  regu- 
lation and  licensing  of  nuclear  plants  have 
not  been  overhauled  since  they  were  en- 
acted in  1954.  and  they  are  seriously  out  of 
step  with  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
in  this  nation. 

The  time  necessary  to  construct  and  li- 
cense a  nuclear  plant  in  America  now  may 
exceed  14  years— over  twice  as  long  as  other 
industrialized  countries.  The  industry  and 
its  regulators  are  being  diverted  from  impor- 
tant safety-related  work  as  new'  or  modified 
requirements  are  impose  without  regard  to 
the  impact  on  overall  plant  .safety.  Utilities 
are  being  forced  to  choose  between  aban- 
doning nuclear  construction  projects  or  con- 
tinuing to  invest  without  any  assurance  that 
the  plants  will  ever  be  allowed  to  operate. 
No  rational  utility  would  order  a  new  nucle- 
ar plant  under  the  current  regulatory 
regime. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  essential  to  provide  regula- 
tory stability  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  standardized  nuclear  power 
plant  designs.  Standardized  designs  will  im- 
prove safety  by  concentrating  the  resources 
of  designers,  engineers  and  vendors  on  a  few 
improved  designs,  and  by  stimulating  stand- 
ardized construction  practices  and  quality 
assurance.  It  will  also  facilitate  a  more 
ready  sharing  of  construction  experience 
within  the  industry,  which  will  in  turn 
reduce  construction  limes  and  promote  uni- 
formly high  construction  standards.  Predict- 
ability and  stability  are  prerequisites  for  the 
industry  to  fully  benefit  from  the  expertise 
construction  workers  develop  while  working 
on  nuclear  construction  projects.  These 
workers'  expertise  is  an  important  resource 
our  nation  cannot  afford  to  waste. 

We  understand  i.hal  the  promotion  of 
standardized  designs  and  regulatory  stabili- 
ty is  the  intent  of  H.R.  5053.  the  'Nuclear 
Power  Plant  Standardization  Act  of  1984. "  a 
bill  introduced  by  you  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  cosponsors  just  this  past  month. 
We  applaud  you  and  you  colleagues  for  in- 
troducing this  bill.  The  nation  will  benefit 
from  licensing  reforms  which  encourage 
standardization,  a  more  effective  applica- 
tion of  industry  and  NRC  resources,  and  the 
reduction  of  unnecessary  costs.  The  legisla- 
tion you  and  your  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced comprehensively  addresses  many  of 
the  public's  concerns  about  nuclear  power, 
including  questions  raised  about  the  compe- 
tence of  utility  management  and  the  need 
for  more  meaningful  public  participation. 
This  is  a  workable  compromise  which  we 

feel  will  lead  to  the  facilitation  of  a  sound 
energy  policy  for  the  United  States,  and  will 

help  stabilize  our  future  energy  needs. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Georgini:, 

Presidentm 


SUPPORT  OF  CONTADORA 
PROCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
region  which  is  torn  apart  by  strife 
and  ravaged  by  violence  from  every 
side,  the  Contadora  peace  process 
offers  the  last  ray  of  hope. 

These  four  nations,  Mexico, 
Panama.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
have  a  vested  interest  in  peace  and  sta- 
bility. They  are  just  as  concerned  as 
we  are  that  strife  and  instability  in 
Central  America  can  threaten  their 
nations.  They  are  highly  aware  that 
the  infusion  of  military  from  a  variety 
of  foreign  powers  could  lead  to  an  ex- 
plosion which  could  threaten  their  se- 
curity. And  they  have  a  vested  interest 
in  assuring  that  communism  does  not 
encroach  on  their  borders. 

These  nations  also  have  the  experi- 
ence to  understand  what  is  needed  in 
the  region.  They  understand  that  the 
problems  are  deep  and  complex,  that  a 
few  more  weapons  and  twisting  a  few 
more  arms  will  not  solve  the  tangled 
social  and  political  difficulties. 

With  the  document  of  21  objectives, 
the  Contadora  Group  has  stressed  re- 
spect for  democracy,  pluralism,  and 
social  and  human  rights.  These  objec- 
tives provide  a  frame  of  reference,  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  construct  a 
long-term  and  stable  peace.  It  is  this 
framework  that  has  been  lacking  as 
military  buildup  and  violence  contin- 
ues to  shake  the  semblance  of  stability 
in  the  region. 

We  must  do  more  than  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  peace.  By  supporting  the  Conta- 
dora process,  we  aclinowledge  that  re- 
sponsible settlement  and  negotiation 
are  the  most  effective  path  to  peace. 

The  President  has  asked  lor  a  bipar- 
tisan concensus  on  central  America 
policy.  With  this  resolution,  the  House 
can  give  the  message  that  the  biparti- 
san conclusion  is  for  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  Not  an  escalation 
of  tension,  but  support  for  those  na- 
tions who  are  working  toward  a  com- 
prehensive peace. • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  LEDERMAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues know  very  well  that  the  key  to 
running  a  successful  and  effective  dis- 
trict office  operation  involves  having  a 
dedicated  and  talented  staff  which 
cares  deeply  about  the  personal  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  community  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 
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In  my  Brighton  Beach  office,  I  have 
one  such  staffer  who  exemplifies  this 
description  in  every  way.  He  is  cele- 
brating a  birthday  this  week,  and  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  wonderful  work  of  Mr.  Ben 
Lederman. 

Ben  serves  as  one  of  my  district  rep- 
resentatives to  the  shorefront  commu- 
nity. To  the  civic  organizations  with 
which  he  is  affiliated,  and  to  the 
people  who  come  to  the  Brighton 
Beach  office  for  assistance,  he  is  a 
giant.  The  gentle  and  considerate  at- 
tention which  he  provides  to  my  con- 
stituents—who may  need  help  with  a 
lost  social  security  check  or  with  a 
form  with  which  they  apply  for  bene- 
fits—soothes the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tressed who  seek  help  and  enables  him 
to  complete  successfully  most  of  the 
cases  he  takes  on. 

One  thing  which  makes  Ben  a  par- 
ticularly effective  asset  is  the  extraor- 
dinary ties  he  has  to  the  community. 
He  is  a  founder  and  current  president 
of  the  Oceanfront  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil: a  long-time  member  and  vice  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Coney  Island;  chairman  of  the  Brigh- 
ton Beach  Chapter  of  the  Oddfellows 
Lodge;  a  long-term  member  and 
former  vice  president  of  the  Brighton 
Beach  Board  of  Trade;  a  board 
member  of  the  Oceanfront  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  and  a  member  of  commu- 
nity planning  board  13.  These  are  all 
activities  to  which  Ben  devotes  an 
enormous  amount  of  personal  time. 
And  they  represent  further  examples 
of  his  commitment  to  making  the 
shorefront  area  a  belter  place  for  all 
the  residents  and  business  people  lo- 
cated there. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Ben  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
summer  program  for  Vacations  and 
Community  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
president  of  their  advisory  board.  This 
is  just  one  of  many  examples  where 
Ben  makes  a  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  those  less  fortunate. 

On  his  birthday,  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  state  publicly  how  much 
Ben's  contribution  means  to  my  office, 
and  how  much  Ben's  friendship  means 
both  to  me  and  my  wife  Nina.  Ben,  we 
salute  you.« 


ELIE  WIESELS  REWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  night  at  the  Kennedy  Center, 
Elie  Wiesel  was  presented  with  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  his  con- 
tribution to  world  literature  and 
human  rights.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  of  this  award,  for 
Wiesel.  who  was  interned  in  Auschwitz 
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during  World  War  II.  is  an  eloquent 
spokesman  and  living  symbol  for  Holo- 
caust survivors. 

Wiesel  has  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  bearing  witness  to  the  crimes 
committed  against  his  family  and 
other  Jews  who  fell  victim  to  the 
Nazis.  He  has  steadfastly  reminded  us, 
through  words  and  deeds,  of  the  pro- 
found darkness  and  horror  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. 

Mankind  must  know  palpably  the 
horror  of  the  Holocaust  so  that  histo- 
ry does  not  tragically  repeat  itself. 
And  this  is  why  Wiesel  has  written, 
lectured  and  traveled  so  often— to 
g6ard  against  any  future  recurrence  of 
such  inhumanity.  In  a  sense,  his  mes- 
sage has  been  simple:  we  must  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Elie  Wiesel  has  done 
an  enormous  amount  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  peace.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  have  rewarded  him  for 
his  extraordinary  work.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  which 
fell  on  April  24,  had  particular  signifi- 
cance for  me.  Although  every  year  for 
the  past  69  years,  we  have  marked  this 
black  date  in  order  to  remember  the 
mass  extermination  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians who  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  [Turkish]  Empire,  this  year 
we  must  reaffirm  our  understanding. 
This  year,  the  Turkish  Government  is 
pushing  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  deny  that  this  ruth- 
less Turkish  Government  ever  intend- 
ed to  complete  a  mass  extermination 
of  the  Armenian  culture. 

How  the  State  Department  could 
suggest  that  the  death  of  1.5  million 
Armenians  was  not  deliberate  is 
beyond  me.  Our  own  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  at  that  time,  reported  "a  cam- 
paign of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  rebellion." 

The  nations  of  the  free  world  cannot 
go  about  changing  history  in  order  to 
improve  diplomatic  relations.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  who  died  in  this  holo- 
caust. It  would  be  a  sign  to  our  friends 
and  foes  alike  that  we  are  willing  to 
sell  out  our  moral  commitment  to  im- 
prove surface  relationships. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  by  calling 
attention  to  the  Armenian  holocaust 
we  are  encouraging  the  escalation  of 
terrorist  activities  by  Armenian  na- 
tionalists against  Turkish  diplomats. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  House  who 
condones  terrorism.  At  the  same  time, 
I  could  not  see  any  Member,  of  sound 
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conscience  refusing  to  speak  out 
against  the  mass  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.  Speaking  out  sensitizes  people, 
it  brings  an  awareness  to  those  who 
otherwise  would  be  in  the  dark. 

We  are  not  trying  to  bring  about  a 
rise  in  terrorism,  we  are  offering  a  re- 
membrance on  behalf  of  humanity. 
The  Turkish  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  deny  these  heinous  events 
ever  happened.  A  woman  who  survived 
the  holocaust  once  said  to  me  some- 
thing I  shall  never  forget: 

What  the  Turkish  government  did  was 
evil,  but  I  cannot  hate  the  Turk.s.  They 
must  admit  their  crimes  and  make  repara- 
tions. But  even  more  importantly,  mankind 
must  know  that  what  the  Turks  did  was  not 
so  unique,  there  were  people  who  did  it 
before  them,  and  there  was  Hitler  who  did  it 
after  them.  What  the  Holocaust  shows  us  is 
man's  inhumanity  toward  man.  that  is  what 
I  hate.  Because  all  men  have  the  capabilities 
to  commit  crimes  against  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  message 
that  I  could  offer  which  has  greater 
meaning  than  these  words.  I  will 
always  speak  out  in  remembrance  be- 
cause the  chance  that  this  occurs 
again  is  a  thought  far  too  horrible  to 
consider.* 


OSHA  AND  COORS 


UMI 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ongoing 
investigation  by  my  office  concerning 
the  Department  of  Labor's  enforce- 
ment of  laws  protecting  worker  health 
and  safety  at  the  Adolph  Coors  Co. 
has  uncovered  additional  evidence  of 
possible  favoritism  in  the  treatment  of 
Coors  by  the  agency. 

Prior  to  the  Easter  recess  I  reported 
to  the  House  that  documents  that  we 
had  received  indicated: 

Repeated  ex  parte  contacts  between 
OSHA  leadership  and  the  Coors 
family  and  officials  of  the  Adolph 
Coors  Co.  evidenced  by  official  docu- 
ments from  the  Labor  Department 
and  sworn  depositions  and  interrogato- 
ries from  Labor  Department  officials. 

That  Coors  facilities  targeted  for  in- 
spection because  of  their  hazardous 
nature  were  removed  from  an  OSHA 
inspection  list  or  not  scheduled  for  in- 
spections on  several  occasions  based 
on  discussions  and  directives  from  the 
national  office. 

That  the  OSHA  regional  administra- 
tor for  the  Denver  regional  office,  a 
career  civil  servant,  may  have  been 
forced  from  his  job  because  of  urgings 
from  officials  of  the  Adolph  Coors  Co. 

That  OSHA  compliance  officers  en- 
tered and  inspected  Coors  facilities  on 
only  four  occasions  between  the  time 
Assistant  Secretary  Auchter  was 
sworn  in  and  January  1  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  20  entries  in  the  equiv- 
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alent    33-month    period    prior    to    his 
taking  over  the  agency. 

That  three  of  the  four  occasions  in 
which  compliance  officers  entered 
Coors  facilities  were  forced  by  death 
or  serious  injury  to  Coors  employees 
in  accidents  related  to  that  company's 
failure  to  follow  proper  safety  and 
health  practices. 

That  OSHA  failed  to  cite  Coors  for 
all  of  the  violations  found  by  the  com- 
pliance officers  and  that  numerous  se- 
rious violations  by  the  company 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  acci- 
dent that  caused  permanent  brain, 
nerve  and  liver  damage  to  one  young 
woman  employee  and  the  death  of  two 
of  her  male  coworkers,  in  one  instance 
resulted  in  a  fine  of  only  $810.  In  a 
second  instance  failure  by  the  compa- 
ny to  orovide  proper  guarding  on  a 
backhoe  tractor  and  adequate  training 
in  the  safe  use  of  the  backhoe  resulted 
in  an  employee  being  crushed  to  death 
for  which  the  company  was  fined  only 
$720. 

That  despite  the  serious  nature  of 
the  violations  that  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed to  these  fatalities,  no  follow- 
up  inspections  were  conducted  by 
OSHA  to  determine  whether  these 
hazards  were  abated. 

Since  then  our  investigation  has  un- 
covered documents  indicating  that 
OSHA  inspectors  were  left  idle  and 
without  assignment  because  of  direc- 
tives from  higherups  not  to  inspect 
Coors  facilities  and  that  OSHA  com- 
pliance strongly  disagreed  with  the  de- 
letion of  two  Coors  facilities  from  the 
inspection  list.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Jerry 
Ryan,  industrial  hygene  supervisor  for 
the  Denver  area,  is  included  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks. 

I  would  also  clarify  a  point  made  in 
my  statement  of  April  19,  the  one 
made  immediately  prior  to  the  Easter 
recess.  In  that  statement  I  indicated 
that  only  four  inspections  of  Coors  fa- 
cilities were  made  between  the  time 
Assi.stant  Secretary  Auchter  took  over 
at  OSHA  and  January  1  of  this  year 
and  that  three  of  those  four  were  acci- 
dent inspections,  two  of  which  in- 
volved fatalities.  Further  review  of  the 
OSHA  files  indicate  that  the  third  ac- 
cident inspection  also  involved  a  fatali- 
ty. In  that  instance  an  employee  was 
crushed  by  a  malfunctioning  machine 
that  was  neither  labeled  or  locked  to 
prevent  its  use.  During  the  course  of 
the  inspection  officials  of  the  compa- 
ny indicated  that  they  previously  con- 
sidered a  lock  on  the  equipment  but 
had  decided  it  would  be  too  expensive. 
The  comppny  was  cited  for  failure  to 
lock  or  tag  the  equipment  and  a  $420 
fine  was  proposed  by  the  area  office 
but  the  citation  and  penalty  were  later 
vacated  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  one  nonfatality  inspection 
that  was  conducted  by  OSHA  against 
Coors  during  the  33-month  period  in 
question,  noise  has  a  major  target  of 
the  inspection.  The  agency  found  that 
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noise  levels  throughout  the  plant  were 
two  to  four  times  higher  than  permis- 
sible levels,  that  proper  engineering 
controls  to  control  noise  were  not 
used,  and  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
employees  had  experienced  significant 
hearing  loss  since  they  began  work  at 
the  plant.  The  agency  initially  pro- 
posed one  nonserious  citation  for 
those  violations  but  later  vacated  any 
citation. 

The  memo  from  the  area  Industrial 
hygene  supervisor  follows: 

May  21.  1982. 

Memo  For:  Wm  Corrigan,  Area  Director. 

From:  Jerry  Ryan.  IH  Supervisor. 

Subject:  Significant  problems  affecting  the 

DAO  health  enforcement. 

The  single  largest  problem  that  I  am  ex- 
periencing is  the  lack  of  available  assign- 
ments for  my  staff.  Since  5-4-82  we  have 
been  finished  with  the  first  cycle  of  the 
health  planning  guide  with  the  exception  of 
the  our  Coors  plants.  As  you  are  aware 
CPL  2.25B  Ch-1  eliminated  the  two  Coors 
Porcelain  plants  much  to  our  disapproval. 
Per  instructions  from  Curtis  we  have  not  at- 
tempted an  inspection  at  the  Coors  Contain- 
er or  glass  plants.  Without  such  inspection 
attempts  we  cant  begin  to  schedule  inspec- 
tions for  the  health  .second  cycle  since  cycle 
1  isn't  completed  yet.  Since  I  have  projected 
30%  of  my  inspection  activity  from  the  plan- 
ning guide  and  we  have  been  without  plan- 
ning guide  inspections  for  the  past  month.  I 
will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  Until 
Coors  inspections  are  resolved  our  inspec- 
tion numbers  will  fall  short  of  our  projec- 
tions. At  present  I  am  IV^'r  from  where  I 
should  be  for  the  total  number  of  inspec- 
tions at  this  time  in  the  third  quarter.  The 
other  scheduling  problem  is  we  still  don't 
have  approval  for  our  lead  emphasis  pro- 
gram which  was  submitted  back  in  Nov. 
1981. 

The  second  problem  that  we  have  is  the 
inspection  involving  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  the  Rocky  Mt  Arsenal.  Verbally  we 
had  been  instructed  not  to  hold  a  closing 
conference,  or  issue  citations.  On  June  21, 
1982  the  inspection  will  be  6  months  old. 
Our  case  file  show's  evidence  of  23  serious 
violations,  two  of  which  are  willful  and  all 
of  which  involve  a  potent  carcinogen, 
NDMA.  I  believe  our  Act  and  Executive 
Order  mandate  that  citations  be  issued. 

Our  other  problems  are  our  continued 
lack  of  search  warrants  and  the  lack  of  cler- 
ical support  for  the  office. 

The  only  good  news  is  that  I'm  looking 
forward  to  my  vacation  June  3-10th.« 


May  I  im 

Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  recounts  the 
sadness  of  that  period  and  recalls 
other  crimes  of  genocide  caused  by 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Let  us  not  forget,  and  let  us  fight  to 
prevent  another  tragedy  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Armenian  genocide.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  KATIE  HALL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  24.  1984 

•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  address  the  House  on  a  very 
important  and  far-reaching  issue.  The 
slaughter  of  1.5  million  Armenians  by 
the  Turks  during  World  War  I  will 
remain  a  part  of  our  memories  for  all 
time.  The  Armenian  genocide  must  be 
recognized  as  a  gray  fact  in  history 
that  cannot  be  minimized  or  forgotten. 


IN  TRIBUIE  TO  BARRETT  C. 
SHELTON.  SR. 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22,  Alabama  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  greatest  native  sons.  Barrett  Shel- 
ton.  Sr.  In  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
citizen.  I  want  to  submit  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  paper  he  edited 
and  published  for  60  years,  the  Deca- 
tur Daily. 

This  outstanding  Alabamian  was 
given  more  civic  and  service  awards 
than  anyone  I  know.  There  is  hardly 
an  award  worth  having  in  Alabama 
that  he  had  not  received.  He  was  even 
selected  to  address  the  United  Nations. 

His  accomplishments  and  honors  are 
literally  a  book  of  golden  deeds. 

There  are  few  things  in  the  lives  of 
north  Alabama  that  he  has  not 
touched  and  made  better,  whether  it 
be  business,  industry,  health,  religion, 
government,  or  journalism. 

I  am  a  better  person  and  a  better 
Congressman  for  having  known  Bar- 
rett Shelton.  Sr.,  and  benefited  from 
his  wise  and  loving  counsel.  As  he  was 
to  everyone,  whether  they  knew  him 
or  not,  he  was  my  friend  and  benefac- 
tor. 

When  I  had  an  extremely  important 
decision  to  make  about  north  Alabama 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  he  was 
always  one  of  the  first  that  I  went  to 
for  advice. 

He  was  more  than  merely  a  newspa- 
per publisher  in  my  district.  He  was 
my  mentor,  confidant,  critic,  and 
helper. 

Decatur,  Morgan  County,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  Alabama,  and  America 
are  better  because  Barrett  Shelton 
lived  and  loved  them  all  and  did  his 
very  best  to  make  them  all  better  for 
each  and  every  person. 

He  would  be  embarrassed  by  all  of 
this,  as  he  often  was  by  praise  and 
plai.dits.  If  I  had  to  list  one  person 
whom  I  felt  always  did  his  best,  he 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  thank  the  Good  Lord  for  the  splen- 
did life  of  Barrett  Shelton.  Sr. 

I  send  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Shelton.  Barrett.  Jr.,  and  Suzanne,  as 
well  as  all  the  employees  of  the  Deca- 
tur Daily. 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  somewhere, 
sometime,  somehow,  we  shall  see  his 
likes  again. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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[From  the  Decatur  Daily.  Apr.  24.  1984] 

Barrett  C.  Shelton 

(The  Bridge  Builder  by  Will  Allen 

Gromgoogle) 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway. 
Came  in  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow-pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  a  building 

here. 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 

"Good   friend,   in   the   way   I've   come,"   he 

said. 
"There  followeth  after  me  today, 
A  youth  who.se  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
The  sullen  stream  was  a  naught  to  me. 
To  that  fair  haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He  too  must  cro.ss  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good    friend.    I    am    building   a   bridge    for 

him." 

Barrett  C.  Shelton  knew  he  had  a  special 
gift  as  a  leader  and  he  gave  of  it  freely.  Sit- 
ting in  a  hotel  room  in  Tokyo  two  years  ago. 
he  hatched  a  .scheme  to  entice  Toyota  to 
build  a  plant  here  that  would  employ  10.000 
people. 

The  plant  wasn't  built  but  the  effort  was 
an  example  of  his  never-ceasing  drive  to  do 
something  for  his  people.  He  never  let  up  at 
trying  to  improve  Decatur,  Morgan  County 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Even  as  life 
slowly  flowed  from  him  during  the  three 
weeks  he  was  in  a  Birmingham  hospital,  he 
directed  projects  he  had  under  way. 

Barrett  Shelton  had  far  greater  vision 
than  most  people.  He  had  a  belief  in  himself 
and  in  his  ability  to  bring  together  the  right 
people  and  the  right  elements  at  the  right 
time  to  transform  his  visions  into  reality.  He 
was  a  builder,  and  he  believed  in  people. 

He  knew  a  million  people,  it  .seemed,  and 
each  could  tell  a  story  about  the  "Old  Man." 
each  story  sprinkled  with  his  ever-present 
humor,  but  each  with  a  common  theme  of 
trying  to  help  .someone,  or  trying  to  help 
Decatur.  Morgan  County,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  or  the  State  of  Alabama. 

It  was  his  life.  While  others  played  golf 
and  took  vacations,  he  rarely  did.  He 
worked,  not  only  at  building  a  better  news- 
paper, but  at  building  a  better  community. 
He  believed  a  job  was  sacred  and  he  wanted 
each  person  to  have  one.  Thousands  of 
people  are  at  work  today  because  of  him. 

Barrett  Shelton  was  inquisitive.  He  had  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  believed  in  educa- 
tion. He  often  said  that  he  wasn't  exactly 
sure  what  high  tech  was.  but  that  North 
Alabama  had  to  have  it.  He  knew  its  com- 
panion was  education. 

He  had  a  natural  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing but  most  of  all  an  enthusiasm  for  life. 
He  loved  living.  He  was  determined  to  whip 
that  dreadful  thing  that  kept  tugging  at  his 
lifeline.  Two  days  before  he  died,  when  talk- 
ing was  almost  impossible  for  him,  he  said 
twice  in  measured,  deliberate  words:  "I  will 
be  back."  The  vow  was  to  return  to  his 
office  at  THE  DAILY,  the  place  that  was 
his  life  and  the  place  where  he  often  said 
"things  get  started." 

He  was  more  human  than  most  of  us.  He 
felt  things  more  keenly.  Poverty  made  him 
grieve.  "It's  horrible,"  he  often  said.  He  was 
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a  pushover  for  hardluck  stories  that  cost 
him  no  telling  how  much  in  personal  char- 
ity. 

He  had  a  deep  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  beliefs. 

He  was  a  Democrat,  always,  and  it  pained 
him  greatly  to  have  to  support  a  Republican 
president,  a  Republican  senator,  a  Republi- 
can anything.  But  he  saw  it  as  his  duty  to 
support  those  in  office,  those  building  a 
better  America.  Building  was  always  the 
key.  He  supported  politicians  because  they 
could  aid  his  city,  his  county  and  his  people. 

Of  course,  at  election  time  he  would  be 
back  trying  to  build  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  was  a  Democrat. 

He  felt  that  a  newspaper's  single  most  im- 
portant function  was  to  build.  He  devoted 
his  last  15  years  to  that  task  full  time  and 
fretted  that  time  was  running  out  on  him 
and  that  he  had  projects,  such  as  downtown 
renovation,  yet  to  be  finished.  At  age  81,  he 
had  no  desire  to  retire. 

Mr.  Shelton  believed  in  quality  journal- 
ism, but  often  practiced  it  a  little  differently 
from  the  norm.  While  some  editors  contend 
that  the  press  and  government  should  be 
adversaries,  Mr.  Shelton  didn't  believe  a  re- 
porter should  stick  his  finger  in  an  elected 
official's  eye  simply  because  he  represented 
the  press.  But  let  an  official  violate  his 
public  trust  and  he  became  fair  game. 

He  loved  his  family,  and  that  included 
"The  Daily  Family."  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  this  newspaper  every  day. 

Barrett  Shelton  had  an  unshakable  faith 
in  God.  his  church,  his  family  and  his 
people  that  was  the  cornerstone  for  all  that 
he  helped  build. 

The  Decatur  Dally  was  born  in  1912  out  of 
a  need  two  small  towns  had  for  leadership. 
Its  founder  was  William  Randolph  Shelton 
who  provided  directon  through  his  newspa- 
per for  the  growing  area. 

When  New  Decatur's  name  was  changed 
to  Albany,  the  name  of  the  paper  changed 
in  1916.  W.  R.  Shelion  continued  to  supply 
the  leadership  a  newspaper  must  when  it 
became  The  Albany-Decatur  Daily. 

His  son,  Barrett  C.  Shelton.  became  pub- 
lisher in  1924.  Making  the  twin  towns  one 
city  was  a  major  goal  and  it  was  accom- 
plished in  1927  when  the  paper  also  received 
its  current  name.  The  Decatur  Daily. 

Now  a  third  generation  of  that  family. 
Barrett  C.  Shelton  Jr..  leads  The  Daily.  The 
leadership  that  began  on  that  February  day 
in  1912  under  W.  R.  Shelton  and  continued 
under  Barrett  C.  Shelton  for  60  years  will 
continue  to  be  a  family  tradition. 

The  Daily  will  remain  a  Shelton  family 
owned  newspaper.* 


SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  HARASS- 
MENT OF  JEWISH  "REFUSE- 
NIKS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  de- 
voted efforts  of  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Council  (JCRC)  of  St. 
Louis  on  behalf  of  five  Soviet  Jewish 
"refuseniks."  The  five  cases  I  shall 
outline  represent  the  ongoing  harass- 
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ment  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  community. 
The  JCRC  of  St.  Louis,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  National  Jewish 
Comimunity  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil representing  113  community  rela- 
tions agencies  throughout  our  Nation 
are  leading  the  effort  to  end  this 
senseless  religious  persecution. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  former  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience  Grigory  Goldsh- 
tein.  a  physicist  from  Tbilisi,  who  is 
accused  of  "taking  advantage  of  his 
position"  at  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  may  face  a  new,  3-  to  5- 
year  prison  term.  He  has  been  in- 
formed that  his  file  was  transferred  to 
a  local  prosecutor.  He  has  protested 
the  move  with  a  detailed  letter  to  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Georgian  Re- 
public's Communist  Party.  Harass- 
ment of  Goldshtein  and  the  threat  of 
another  sentence  is  a  sign  of  continu- 
ing surveillance  of  committed  Jewish 
activists. 

Leningrad  refusenik  and  Jewish  cul- 
tural activist  Mikhail  Beizer  was 
threatened  with  arrest  by  authorities 
if  he  fails  to  'discontinue  his  activi- 
ties. "  He  has  taught  at  private  semi- 
nars on  Jewish  history  and  culture, 
and  conducted  unofficial  tours  of  Len- 
ingrad's sites  of  Jewish  interest.  The 
JCRC  protests  this  interference  with 
Beizer's  human  right  to  learn  and  per- 
petuate his  own  culture  and  religion. 

Prisoner  of  Conscience,  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky  was  to  be  released  in  March.  A 
scientist  of  international  reputation, 
Brailovsky  continues  to  suffer  for  his 
Jewish  activism.  The  JCRC  expresses 
concern  that  once  released,  he  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
family,  and  looks  to  the  time  when  his 
knowledge  can  be  contributed  to  the 
West  rather  than  imprisoned  in  a 
Soviet  jail. 

In  two  cases,  the  JCRC  supports  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jewish  individ- 
uals who  are  ill  and  seek  the  right  to 
medical  care  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  Wife 
of  Moscow  physicist  Naum  Meinman, 
Mrs.  Ian  Meinman,  is  gravely  ill  after 
undergoing  a  painful  operation  for  a 
tumor  in  October.  She  was  refused 
permission  to  leave  for  Israel  where 
treatment  is  available. 

Nadezhda  Fradkova  has  been  hospi- 
talized as  the  result  of  a  life  threaten- 
ing hunger  strike  in  protest  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  emigration. 
Rather  than  being  force-fed  and  under 
guard,  Fradkova  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  for  Israel. 

I  commend  the  agencies  working  in 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  continuing 
to  press  the  American  Government  to 
work  on  their  behalf  in  all  appropriate 
channels.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DO  NOT  GIVE  CONRAIL  AWAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  current- 
ly in  the  process  of  trying  to  sell  Con- 
rail.  Conrail  is  now  profitable,  thanks 
to  a  large  Federal  investment  of  over 
$7.5  billion  and  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice by  shippers,  employees,  and 
others. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  a  pre- 
cipitous sale.  Conrail  will  make  over 
$400  million  this  year.  We  should  sell 
only  when  we  get  an  offer  that  pro- 
vides the  best  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  insures  continued 
rail  service. 

What  follows  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Record  of  New  Jersey  which  expresses 
concern  about  a  sale. 
[From  the  Record  of  New  Jersey,  Apr.  23. 
1984] 
Do  Not  Give  Conrail  Away 
Conrail.  the  phoeni.x  that  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Penn  Central  and  four  other 
bankrupt  Eastern  railroads  in  1976.  is  now 
making    handsome    profits    and    attracting 
eager  buyers.  Mr.  Reagan  is  in  a  rush  to 
close    a   deal,    but    the    government    should 
look  carefully  at  the  arithmetic. 

Two  years  ago.  the  White  House  hired  a 
Wall  Street  investment  firm,  Goldman 
Sachs  &  Company,  to  study  how  best  to 
return  the  15-state  freight  Service  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  There  are  several  alternatives; 
private  purchase,  purchase  by  Conrail's 
40.000  union  employees,  a  public  stock  offer- 
ing, or  some  combination  of  the  three. 

It  helps  in  weighing  these  choices  to  look 
at  how  the  railroads  collapsed,  why  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  create  Conrail  and 
pour  $8  billion  into  it.  and  how  the  corpora- 
tion has  finally  achieved  profitability. 

The  postwar  railroads  in  the  Northeast 
suffered  from  bad  government  policies  and 
bad  management.  The  industry  was  severely 
over-regulated.  Competing  truckers  were 
subsidized  by  lavish  highway  programs. 
Congress  made  prodigal  rules  for  the  rail- 
road labor  unions,  and  the  unions  excelled 
at  featherbedding. 

Deteriorating  service  drove  passengers 
back  to  their  autos.  Tracks  and  rolling  stock 
were  neglected.  With  bankruptcy  looming. 
Penn  Central's  directors  repeatedly  bor- 
rowed to  pay  dividends.  Investigating  the 
railroad's  collapse  in  1972.  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  called  this  policy 
"reckless." 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  sug- 
gested that  five  directors,  headed  by  Fred 
Kirby  of  Alleghany  Corporation,  were 
among  the  largest  shareholders  of  the  rail- 
road and  stood  to  gain  millions  by  their 
votes.  Shares  controlled  by  Mr.  Kirby  paid 
$4  million  a  year  before  the  bankruptcy. 
Now  the  very  same  Mr.  Kirby  and  his  asso- 
ciate directors  are  looking  to  buy  Conrail. 
and  they  apparently  have  the  inside  track 
with  the  administration. 

The  deal  they  have  offered  the  govern- 
ment is  as  self-serving  as  their  conduct  on 
the  Penn  Central  board.  They  say  they  are 
prepared  to  pay  $2  billion,  but  their  figures 
don't  hold  together.  Counting  the  tax  cred- 
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its  collected  by  Conrail  w-hen  it  was  losing 
millions  a  year  and  the  $700  million  in  cash 
that  Conrail  will  have  accumulated  by  the 
end  of  1984.  Mr.  Kirby  and  company  are  of- 
fering the  equivalent  of  $500  million  for  a 
property  that  is  earning  $500  million  a  year. 
That's  a  price-earnings  ratio  of  1  to  1.  A 
conventional  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
ratio  is  7  to  1. 

That  would  be  quite  a  bargain  for  Mr. 
Kirby  and  company,  but  it's  a  bad  deal  for 
the  taxpayers,  the  freight  customers,  and 
the  employees  of  the  railroad. 

For  years,  Conrail  was  kept  afloat— and  a 
vital  freight  network  preserved-by  the  tax- 
payers. It's  no  accident  that  it  has  finally 
emerged  in  the  black.  Deregulation  has 
freed  it  to  operate  rationally;  union  mem- 
bers have  given  up  the  old  featherbedding 
rules  and  more  than  $120  million  in  pay  in- 
creases, and  the  states— New  Jersey.  New 
■york.  and  Pennsyvania— have  taken  over 
Conrail's  money-losing  commuter  railroads. 
It's  time  to  consider  the  equity  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  whose  hardships  have  paid  for 
Conrail's  success. 

Any  of  the  alternatives  is  better  for  the 
taxpayers  than  the  Kirby  deal.  Employees 
deserve  something  for  their  sacrifices.  They 
now  own  15  percent  of  Conrail  stock.  In 
order  to  buy  the  re.st.  they  might  have  to 
borrow  more  money  than  is  prudent.  Gold- 
man Sachs  has  predicted  that  a  public  stock 
offering  would  net  the  largest  return.  Per- 
haps a  combination  of  public  and  employee 
ownership  is  soundest,  fairest  to  taxpayers 
and  union  members,  and  best  for  rail  service 
in  the  long  run.  We've  had  the  Great  Rail- 
way Fiasco.  We  mustn't  follow  it  with  the 
Great  Railway  Giveaway.* 


BUILDER  BONDS 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
builder  bonds  are  bonds  issued  by 
homebuilders  to  various  investors.  The 
proceeds  from  the  bond  sales  are  used 
to  provide  mortgage  money  for  home 
buyers;  the  mortgages  held  by  the 
builder  are  used  as  collateral  for  the 
bonds.  This  innovation  was  developed 
by  homebuilders  in  response  to  the 
high  interest  rates  of  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's  and  the  use  of  builder 
bonds  has  expanded  rapidly. 

By  tailoring  the  bond  structure  to 
specific  investor  needs  and  eliminating 
various  fees  and  profits  to  financial  in- 
termediaries, builders  issuing  bonds 
are  able  to  offer  reduced  mortgage 
rates  and/or  lower  home  prices  than 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  home 
buyers.  In  view  of  the  current  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  and  the  key 
role  the  housing  industry  plays  in  sus- 
taining economic  recovery,  I  believe 
the  importance  of  builder  bonds 
cannot  be  overstated. 

Unfortunately,  the  future  of  these 
instruments  and  their  benefits  are 
being  threatened  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment consideration  of  changes  in  the 
method  of  taxing  them.  Currently  a 
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INCIDENCE  AND  PREVALENCE  OF  SUBSTANCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  than  a  third  of  these  19  cities  have 
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HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS 
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builder  pays  taxes  only  on  income  re- 
ceived from  payment  of  mortgages 
using  the  installment  sales  method  of 
reporting  income.  Treasury  has  been 
exploring  the  idea  of  taxing  builders 
when  the  funds  are  borrowed,  that  is, 
when  the  bonds  are  sold.  Not  only 
would  such  a  change  effectively  elimi- 
nate builder  bonds  as  a  source  of  more 
affordable  home  financing,  it  would 
also  contravene  longstanding  princi- 
ples of  taxation  applicable  to  many  in- 
dustries. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  253 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  installment 
sales,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
code  or  IRS  regulations,  should  not  be 
modified  or  amended  in  any  way  to 
alter  the  manner  in  which  mortgage- 
backed  builder  bond  transactions  are 
currently  taxed. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  builder  bonds 
and  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  approve  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  253  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  House  floor. • 


JOHN  J.  JURSKI 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  city  of  Toledo  lost  one  of  its 
most  respected  community  and  politi- 
cal figures.  John  J.  Jurskis  death  is  a 
great  loss  for  all  Toledoans. 

John  J.  Jurski  served  45  years  in  var- 
ious Lucas  County  posts.  A  native  of 
Poland,  John  Jurski  served  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Lucas  County  Treasurer, 
sheriff,  and  engineer.  He  retired  in 
1969  from  the  sign  painting  depart- 
ment at  the  Lucas  County  garage. 

John  Jurski's  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  Party  was  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  fourth  ward  for  15  years.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  party  post  in 
I96I,  John  received  a  letter  from 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  commend- 
ing him  for  his  valuable  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  party.  John  Jurski  was  an 
inspiration  to  generations  of  Demo- 
crats. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  join  me  in  offering 
condolences  to  John  Jurski's  family 
and  thank  them  for  sharing  him  with 
us.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
CONCERNS  IN  MAJOR  U.S. 
CITIES 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  preliminary  report  of 
the  results  of  the  1984  survey  by  the 
National  Association  for  City  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Coordination  [NACDAC] 
on  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  con- 
cerns in  major  U.S.  cities. 

This  survey  requested  data  from.  50 
major  cities  on  incidence  and  preva- 
lence of  substance  abuse,  funding  and 
implementation  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
[ADMS]  block  grant,  and  the  effects 
of  funding  changes  on  treatment  and 
prevention  services.  The  preliminary 
report  is  based  on  data  furnished  by  19 
of  the  cities  surveyed,  a  40-percent 
return.  Efforts  are  continuing  to  col- 
lect and  analyze  more  returns. 

The  results  of  this  sample  show  that 
alcohol,  heroin,  cocaine,  and  marihua- 
na are  the  most  abused  substances.  A 
third  of  the  cities  reporting  mentioned 
an  increase  in  cocaine,  heroin,  alcohol, 
and  polydrug  abuse. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cities  report  a  reduction  in  Federal 
funds  since  the  ADMS  block  grant 
went  into  effect  in  1982.  The  cities 
claim  that  State  funding  has  not  been 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
Federal  support,  and  many  cities  feel 
that  States  have  not  been  fair  in  allo- 
cating block  grant  funds. 

As  a  result  of  funding  cuts,  cities 
report  that  treatment  and  prevention 
services  have  been  reduced,  waiting 
lists  and  gaps  in  services  exist,  and 
programs  are  overutilized,  raising  con- 
cerns about  the  quality  of  care.  Last 
year,  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  which  I  chair, 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  around 
the  country  to  examine  the  extent  of 
drug  abuse  problems.  The  preliminary 
results  of  NACDAC's  survey  relect  the 
testimony  we  heard.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness told  us  that  although  some  sur- 
veys indicate  slight  declines  in  drug 
abuse  nationally  over  the  past  few 
years,  drug  abuse  remains  extremely 
high  in  our  cities  and  has  increased 
sharply  in  a  number  of  urban  areas. 
While  the  drug  problems  facing  many 
cities  have  grown,  their  resources  for 
treatment  and  prevention  have  been 
reduced,  and  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  increased  need  for  services.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  reducing  the  ad- 
verse consequences  and  immense  costs 
of  drug  abuse  to  our  society,  we  must 
make  a  stronger  commitment  to  help- 
ing our  cities  meet  their  unique  drug 
abuse  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  the 
NAC-DAC's  preliminary  survey  report 
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will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  I  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  intend  to  insert  the  final 
survey  results  as  soon  as  they  are 
available. 

Dr.  Piccone's  letter,  the  survey  and  a 
list  of  cities  responding  to  the  survey, 
follows: 

National  Association  for  City 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Coordina- 
tion. 

Boston.  Mass..  March  21.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Chairman,  Select   Committee  on   Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rangel:  Enclosed  with  this 
letter  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the  results 
of  the  1984  survey  by  NACDAC  (National 
Association  for  City  Drug  and  Alcohol  Co- 
ordination) of  Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Concerns  in  Major  U.S.  Cities. 

This  survey  requested  data  on  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  substance  abuse,  funding 
and  Block  Grant  implementation  and  the 
effects  of  funding  changes  on  treatment  and 
prevention  services  in  50  major  U.S.  cities. 

The  greatest  unmet  needs  noted  in  this 
sample  were  adolescent  treatment,  polydrug 
abuse  treatment,  and  detoxification  serv- 
ices, among  clher  needs.  The  most  abused 
substances  were  noted  as  alcohol,  heroin 
and  cocaine,  in  that  order,  among  other  sub- 
stances abused.  A  third  of  the  19  cities  re- 
porting mentioned  an  increase  in  cocaine, 
heroin,  alcohol  and  polydrug  abuse.  Alcohol 
maintains  its  place  as  the  number  one  drug 
of  abuse. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the  cities  re- 
porting say  that  they  have  experienced  a  re- 
duction in  federal  funds  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  Block  Grant  funding,  that 
Stale  funding  has  not  adequately  compen- 
sated for  this  loss,  and  that  the  states  have 
not  been  fair  in  allocating  these  federal 
funds.  Over  half  the  reporting  cities  believe 
that  federal  D  &  A  funds  should  be  allocat- 
ed directly  to  large  cities. 

While  there  is  a  State  Block  Grant  Alloca- 
tion Task  Force  available  to  half  of  the  19 
reporting  cities,  only  one  city  has  reported 
having  meaningful  participation  on  such  a 
task  force. 

The  reporting  cities  claim  that  they  an- 
ticipate an  average  decrease  in  D  &  A  serv- 
ices and  program  staff  of  10  to  25%.  They 
already  have:  Reduced  treatment  and  pre- 
vention service;  waiting  lists  and  caps  in 
service:  and  over  utilized  programs,  causing 
concern  about  quality  of  care. 

Despite  the  Federal  mandate  that  D  &  A 
prevention  should  be  a  nationwide  priority, 
survey  results  show  a  decrease  rather  than 
an  increase  of  D  &  A  prevention  .services  in 
the  cities  reporting. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  prelim- 
inary report  is  based  on  a  40%  return  and 
that  we  continue  to  work  to  collect  more  re- 
turns and  broaden  the  data  base. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  L.  Piccone,  Ed.  D.. 

Chairman.  NACDAC. 

Enclosures. 

Survey  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Concerns  in  Major  U.S.  Cities— Prelimi- 
nary Report 

There  were  55  Surveys  mailed  out.  22  Re- 
turned (40  percent):  19  cities.  2  states,  and  1 
region. 

This  preliminary  data  is  based  on  returns 
from  the  19  cities. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


[From  the  Navy  Times  magazine.  Apr.  1984]         (Grace  aide):  Mr.  Grace,  both  gentleman 
A«r.»v  rnMWTQQTON  Phairman  Walks  Out       attended  the  Dole  hearing  this  morning. 
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wont  work.   Won't   provide   you  with   the 
force  that  you  need. 
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INCIDENCE  AND  PREVALENCE  OF  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE 

Those  cities  responding  have  a  variety  of 
unmet  D  &  A  abuse  needs.  Their  focus  was 
on  (in  priority  order);  adolescent  treatment, 
pclydrug  abuse  treatment,  detoxification 
services  (alcohol  and  drug  adolescent 
detox),  evaluation  of  D  &  A  programs,  diver- 
sion to  treatment  from  CJS.  treatment  of 
the  dual  diagnosed  iD  &  A  and  MH/MR). 
and  greater  collaboration  among  city  agen- 
cies (D  &  A  and  others,  e.g.  MH/MR.  aging, 
etc.) 

The  most  abused  substances  in  these  cities 
are  (in  order  of  priority):  Alcohol,  heroin, 
cocaine,  marijuana,  amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, hallucinagens.  and  other  (Talwin  and 
Pyribensamine  that  is.  Ts  and  Bluest. 

Since  1981.  heroin  abuse  has  increased  in 
half  of  these  cities,  decreased  in  25  percent, 
and  remained  essentially  unchanged  in  25 
percent.  Alcohol  abuse  has  increased  in  75 
percent  and  remained  unchanged  in  20  per- 
cent of  the  reporting  cities  (5  percent  no  re- 
sponse ). 

The  cities  provided  their  data  from  a  vari- 
ety of  data  bases:  Internal  City.  State. 
DAWN.  CJS  and  Community  Epidemiology 
Work  Group  Report  as  well  as  Special  Uni- 
versity or  Government  Studies. 

About  a  third  of  the  cities  mentioned  the 
increase  they  have  seen  m  cocaine,  heroin, 
alcohol  and  polydrug  abuse.  They  also 
noted  the  younger  age  of  abusers  generally 
and  certain  populations,  such  as  women, 
where  more  alcohol  abuse  is  noted. 

FUNDING  AND  FUNDING  STRUCTURE 

Nine  (47  percent)  out  of  19  responding 
cities  have  all  governmcmt  funds  going 
through  a  central  city  office/agency. 

Seventeen  (89  percent)  cities  are  located 
in  states  where  there  are  SSAs  (Single  State 
Agencies). 

Half  of  the  cities  have  single  county  au 
thority  structures.  Most  are  responsible  for 
city  or  county  geographical  areas. 

BLOCK  GRANT  IMPLEMENTATION 

Half  of  the  cities  reportuig  describe  a  neg- 
ative effect  on  their  D  &  A  service  system 
by  the  new  Block  Grant  Funding  mecha- 
nism and  feel  strongly  that  federal  D  &  A 
funds  should  be  allocated  directly  to  large 
cities.  Of  the  remaining  cities.  4  claim  a 
positive  effect  from  the  Block  Grant  mecha- 
nism and  want  no  change  in  it.  w'hile  5  have 
given  no  opinion. 

Half  of  the  cities  reporting  say  that  their 
states  have  a  Block  Grant  Allocation  Task 
Force.  However,  of  this  number,  only  one 
city  has  reported  meaningful  effective  par- 
ticipation in  it.  The  others  either  have  not 
been  invited  to  join  it  or  have  had  only  a 
limited  effective  input. 

Almost  all  the  19  cities  claim  that  their 
SSA  does  not  provide  adequate  financial 
support  for  their  D  &  A  needs. 

Fifteen  (79  percent)  cities  say  that  they 
have  experienced  a  reduction  in  federal 
funds  since  the  implementation  of  Block 
Grant  funding,  that  the  state  funding  has 
not  adequately  compensated  for  this  loss, 
and  that  the  state  has  been  unfair  in  allo- 
cating these  federal  funds.  The  same  15 
cities  also  ascribe  to  needs  ba^ed  funding. 

Only  three  cities  report  that  legislatively 
approved  D  &  A  additional  funds  were  actu- 
ally used  to  replace  federal  funding  reduc- 
tions. 

TREATMENT 

Approximately  400  D  &  A  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  receiving  public  money  in  the  19 
reporting  cities— serving  116.502  clients. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  than  a  third  of  these  19  cities  have 
formal  waiting  lists  for  Methadone  Mainte- 
nance, alcohol  and  outpatient  drug  free 
treatment,  extending  for  up  to  five  weeks. 

They  also  note,  in  several  instances,  that 
they  continue  to  have  heavily  over-utilized 
programs.  This  raises  concerns  regarding 
quality  of  service  in  these  over-utilized  situ- 
ations. 

For  fiscal  year  1985  they  are  anticipating 
an  average  decrease  in  D  &  A  services  of  10- 
25  percent,  as  well  as  a  program  staff  reduc- 
tion of  10-25  percent. 

They  claim  that  they  have  already  experi- 
enced: Reduced  treatment  and  prevention 
services:  waiting  lists  and  gaps  in  services; 
and  overutilized  programs. 

They  have  reduced,  or  will  be  reducing 
services  even  as  they  all  seek  other  public 
and  private  funding  and  strain  to  use  all 
available  resources  in  a  maximum  way. 

EDUCATION.  PREVENTION  AND  INTERVENTION 

Only  Los  Angeles  and  Buffalo  note  any 
significant  increase  in  prevention  funding. 
This  is  significant  as  regards  the  Federal 
mandate  that  D  &  A  prevention  should  be  a 
priority,  nationally.  Dispite  this  mandate, 
the  survey  results  thus  far  show  that  there 
is  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  pre- 
vention services  in  the  cities  reporting. 

84  prevention  programs  are  represented 
by  the  reporting  cities. 

5.000  to  105.000  people  in  these  cities  re- 
ceived substance  abuse  prevention  education 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  90  percent  were  youth. 

Prevention  programs  anticipate  a  reduc- 
tion in  services  of  an  average  ot  10-25  per- 
cent during  the  coming  year. 

Prevention  programs  are  seeking  alternate 
funding  from  public  and  private  sources 
even  as  they  face  the  reality  of  reduced  pre- 
vention service  availability. 

NACDAC  SURVEY  RESPONSE  STATUS  AS  OF  MARCH 
19.   1984 

Cities  responding:  1.  Anchorage.  Alaska.' 
2.  Akron.  OH  (D)  letter.  3.  Atlanta.  GA.  4. 
Birmingham.  Ala..  5.  Boston.  Mass.,'  6.  Buf- 
falo, NY.*  7.  Chicago.  111.'  8.  Colorado 
Springs.  CO  (D).  9.  Detroit.  Mich..'  10. 
Jersey  City.  NJ.'  11.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..'  12. 
Madison.  Wise.  13.  Milwaukee.  Wise.  14. 
New  Orleans.  LA.'  15.  Oklahoma  City.  OK 
(Stale  Respi.  16.  Omaha.  Neb.  (State  Resp). 
17.  Philadelphia.  PA.'  18.  Phoenix.  Ariz..  19. 
Providence.  RI.'  20.  San  Diego.  Calif.  (D/A). 
21.  San  Juan.  PR.'  and  22.  Virginia  Beach. 
VA. 

Cities  not  responding  by  March  19.  1984: 

I.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..'  2.  Baltimore. 
MD.'  3.  Cincinnati.  OH.  4.  Cleveland.  OH,' 
5.  Colorado  Springs.  Co."  6.  Columbus, 
OH,'"  7.  Dallas,  Tex..'"  8.  Denver.  Colo..  9. 
El  Paso,  Tex..  10.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  (D./A), 

II.  Gary.  Ind.,  12.  Houston.  Tex..  13.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..'"  14.  Jacksonville.  Fla..  15. 
Kansas  City.  MO,'  16.  Memphis.  Tenn.,  17. 
Miami.  Fla..  18.  Minneapolis.  Minn..'  19. 
Nashville.  Tenn..  20.  New  York  City.  NY.' 
21.  Pittsburgh.  PA.  22.  Portland.  Ore..  23. 
Rio  Piedras.  PR.'  24.  St.  Louis.  MO,'  25.  San 
Antonio,  Tex,'  26.  San  Francisco.  CA.'  27. 
San  Jose.  CA.  28.  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  29. 
Washington.  DC 

•NACDAC  member. 
"Alcohol  only. 
D    Drug  only. 

■••Responded  bat  rould  not  complete  survey. 
D/A  =  Separate  surveys  for  separate  D  and  A  ad- 
ministrative units.* 
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HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  begins  the  (designated  Days  of 
Remembrance  of  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  Today  I  would  like  to 
convey  my  sentiments  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Holociust  and  their  families. 

These  men  and  women  are  truly 
brave  individuals.  Throughout  severe 
persecution,  they  retained  the  mental 
and  moral  strength  to  persevere  and 
withstand  the  fear  and  dangers  initiat- 
ed by  their  oppressors.  Their  spirit 
and  resilience  deserve  our  deepest  re- 
spect. 

But  these  people  wish  more  than  our 
respect.  They  desire  our  attention  and 
remembrance.  Those  who  gather  here 
in  Washington  implore  our  recognition 
of  the  destruction  one  group  brought 
upon  another,  so  that  the  complacen- 
cy which  allowed  this  Holocaust  will 
never  again  occur. 

Plans  for  a  Holocaust  Museum  are 
still  underway,  and  recently  a  building 
was  acquired.  Like  all  symbols,  this 
museum  will  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  future  generations  of  the 
darkest  hour  in  human  history.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the  many 
who  were  killed. 

These  days  of  remembrance  are  the 
cornerstone  from  which  we  must  build 
a  disgust  against  tyranny.  For  tyranny 
has  historically  wrought  .havoc,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  nightmarish  events 
under  tyrannical  Germany  that  led  to 
such  great  human  loss  andsufferlng. 

I  am  pleased  I  had  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  deepest  admiration  for 
those  people  who  fought  to  remain 
alive,  and  who  now  share  their  experi- 
ences in  the  hope  of  saving  succeeding 
generations  from  the  senseless  scourge 
of  war.# 


ANGRY  COMMISSION  CHAIRMAN 
WALKS  OUT  ON  INTERVIEWERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
grave  concern  that  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  April  1984,  issue 
of  Navy  Times  magazine  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  attitude  and 
tone  of  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control.  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace,  is  such 
that  I  fear  that  the  national  alarm 
concerning  his  committee's  reconrunen- 
dations  is  indeed  justified. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
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it  was  their  fear  that  no  one  would    taking  on  a  difficult  issue  and  resolv-    Mr.    Daniel    Ritchie,    chairman    and 
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[From  the  Navy  Times  magazine,  Apr.  1984] 

Angry  Commission  Chairman  Walks  Out 

ON  Interviewers 

(J.  Peter  Grace,  chairman  of  the  F»resi- 
dent's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Con- 
trol, agreed  to  be  interviewed  by  Navy 
Times  Staff  Writer  Tom  Philpott  and  Fed- 
eral Times  Reporter  Winston  Wood  in  his 
Washington  office  February  8.  He  angrily 
cut  short  the  interview  after  about  15  min- 
utes. The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  dis- 
cussion.) 

Times:  Mr.  Grace.  I  work  for  the  service 
Times  papers,  the  Army  Times,  the  Navy 
Times,  the  Air  Force  Times.  Winston 
(Wood)  is  with  Federal  Times.  Of  course, 
your  recommendations  would  touch  the 
lives  of  these  people  in  many  ways. 

Grace:  Yes,  Well,  may  I  say  that  an  awful 
lot  of  people  would  not  be  affected  because 
of  the  grandfathering  of  the  situation.  Any- 
body, basically,  45  years  and  older  would 
really  not  be  affected  But  the  whole  issue 
comes  down  to,  really,  we  were  asked  to  look 
at  the  economics  and  thrust  of  the  whole 
government.  And  when  you  see-we  are  head- 
ing for  a  total  unfunded  liability  in  Social 
Security  and  the  civil  service  and  the  mili- 
tary of  $27  trillion  in  17  years  then  you  say 
to  yourself,  'Can  we  afford  this?"  And  there 
Is  nothing  in  our  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions that  the  people  who  are,  say,  45,  46 
and  beyond,  those  on  retirement,  would 
really  be  affected  very  much  at  all. 

We've  had  letters— another  thing  I  want 
to  say  is— we  have  had  letters,  a  number  of 
letters,  and  even  money,  from  retired  serv- 
ice people  who  have  said,  "We  think  that 
what  you  are  recommending  might  hurt  us. 
But  we  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  who  are  looking 
down  the  road  to  the  future  and  we  think 
you  are  right  in  principle  and  we  want  to 
send  some  money  in  to  help  you." 

And  I've  been  on  quite  a  number,  quite  a 
few  radio  call-in  shows  and  I  have  had  re- 
tired military  people  and  retired  F^I, 
widows  of  retired  FBI  men,  come  on  and  say 
the  same  thing.  "We  think  you're  right.  We 
don't  think  the  government  can  afford  to 
spew  this  money  out  the  way  they  are  doing 
it." 

So  I  just  mention,  I  don't  think  it's  .some- 
thing that  people  above  45  years  of  age  are 
really  not  going  to  be  affected  very  much. 
Or  those  that  are  retired.  We  shouldn't  gel 
into  a  confrontational  attitude.  And  those 
that  are  below  these  ages,  they  are  going  to 
get  hit  with  the  overall  impact  of  all  these 
expenditures  anyway.  And  I  think  they  will 
be  just  as  anxious  as  all  the  rest  of  us  to  see 
that  something  is  done  sensibly.  To  see,  you 
know,  that  the  whole  nation  doesn't  go 
down  the  drain. 

Because,  as  we  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  today,  the  difference 
between  doing  our  recommendation,  our 
2478  suggestions  that  we  have  made,  and  of 
not  doing  them,  is  a  difference  of  having  a 
$1,996  trillion  deficit  or  a  $37  billion  deficit 
in  the  year  2000. 

So,  it  is  a  total  cumulative  difference  of 
$10.35  trillion.  And  therefore,  something 
has  to  be  done.  If  it  isn't  these  ideas,  then  it 
will  have  to  be  something  else.  And  a  young- 
er man.  as  I  am  saying,  those  that  are  say  40 
or  45.  they'll  only  be  52  to  57  [sic]  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  fairly  young  people. 
And  yeah,  they  will  be  affected  by  this,  but 
by  the  same  token,  if  they  weren't  affected 
by  this  and  if  nothing  else  is  done  they  will 
be  living  with  an  economy  which  has  a  $2 
trillion  annual  deficit.  So  1  just  wanted  to 
put  the  whole  thing  in  context. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Grace  aide):  Mr.  Grace,  both  gentleman 
attended  the  Dole  hearing  this  morning. 

Grace:  You  did? 

Times:  Yes. 

Grace:  And  you  saw  the  numbers? 

Times:  Yes.  And  we  have  seen  them  in 
your  reports  as  well. 

Grace:  You  stayed  for  the  whole  hearing? 

Times:  Yes. 

Grace:  Oh.  you  did? 

Times:  Yes.  Well,  let's  see.  Until  12 
o'clock.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  .  .  . 

Grace:  Yeah,  that  was  about  when  it 
ended. 

Times:  Yes,  we  were  there  for  the  whole 
thing.  But  perhaps  we  can  start  with  the 
cost-savings  figures.  There's  been  criticism 
of  that  throughout  the  government.  Even 
the  agencies  that  are  looking  over  your 
numbers  now.  months  ago  they  said  .  .  . 

Grace:  You  said,  ".  .  .  are  looking  over 
your  numbers  now."  Ah,  that  means  they 
are  looking  over  23,650  pages.  Is  that  right? 
Is  that  what  you  are  saying?  Yeah,  they  are 
looking  them  over.  How  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  them  to  study  those  carefully? 

Times:  Well,  your  reports  were  out  in 
August,  as  I  recall. 

Grace:  Oh  no,  the  final  reports  came  out 
about  10  days  ago.  With  duplicated  savings 
and  everything  else.  We  stand  on  our  final 
reports,  which  came  out  on  January  16. 

Times:  But  the  people  who  have  looked 
over  your  findings  since  August,  though  .  .  . 

Grace:  "The  people  who  have  looked  over 
..."  I  want  to  be  very  careful  now.  Who  are 
"the  people?"  These  are  certain  people  who 
have  looked  over  it. 

Times:  Okay. 

Grace:  "The  people,"  huh? 

Times:  You  want  me  to  name  names? 

Grace:  No,  no.  I  don't  want  you  to  name 
names.  Your  sentence  reads,  "The  people 
who  have  .  .  ." 

Times:  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr. 
Grace. 

Grace:  No,  no.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  end 
of  that  sentence.  "The  people  who  have 
.  .  ."  Go  ahead. 

Times:  Looked  over  .  .  . 

Grace:  Now  what  were  you  going  to  say? 

Times:  That  is,  analysts  in  the  govern- 
ment. That  is,  people— like  in  a  corporation, 
the  comptroller  people,  but  like  in  the  gov- 
ernment—who have  looked  over  your 
budget  of  cost  esimates,  they're  saying  your 
cost  estimates  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

Grace:  So  you  are  saying  everybody  who 
has  looked  it  over  is  saying  that? 

Times:  I'm  saying  the  people  I  have  talked 
to.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  consistently, 
the  people  I've  talked  to. 

Grace:  The  people  you  have  talked  to.  So 
now  we  are  down  to  the  circle  of  people  you 
have  talked  to.  is  that  right? 

Times:  Okay. 

Grace:  Good.  That's  fine.  Now  what  am  I 
supposed  to  say  to  that?  I  don't  know  who 
you  have  talked  to.  I  mean  I'm  not  going  to 
say  to  you  that,  before  I  came  in  here.  I 
went  over  to  the  Carlton  Hotel  and  talked 
to  everybody  I  could  find  in  the  lobby  about 
you  and  they  all  told  me  you  were  a  son-of- 
abitch.  But  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  to 
you. 

Times:  Uh.  uh. 

Grace:  And  that  I  didn't  do  it.  And  they 
didn't  say  it.  But  I  don't  know  who  you 
talked  to.  So.  therefore,  it  doesn't  mean  a 
damn  thing  to  me. 

Times:  Okay.  Do  you  know  (Defense)  Sec- 
retary Weinberger? 

Grace:  Sure.  I  know  him. 

Times:  Then  he  sa>.  that  your  savings 
are,  what  you  plan  for  military  retirement 
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won't  work.  Won't  provide  you  with  the 
force  that  you  need. 

Grace:  Hooray  for  him.  That's  his  opinion. 

Times:  Well,  all  I'm  asking  you  is  if  that's 
not  going  to  work,  what  does  the  President 
do  with  '  '  ' 

Grace:  You  say  it's  not  going  to  work. 
When  did  you  ever  hear  people  '  '  '  I  got 
the  senators  all  laughing  this  morning  when 
1  said.  "When  did  an^'body  ever  start  on  an 
economy  program  where  all  of  the  people, 
before  you  gave  them  your  recommenda- 
tions, said.  Oh.  yeah,  that's  right.  We 
haven't  done  any  of  those  things  that  we 
should  have  done  before.'  "  The  first  reac- 
tion from  people  who  have  told,  "If  you  do 
thus,  thus  and  thus  '  '  '" 

Times:  Who  are  these  "people"  you're 
talking  about? 

Grace:  I'm  talking  anybody.  Anybody. 
Anybody. 

Times:  Same  people  I  was  talking  about. 

Grace:  Same  people.  Anybody  you  talk  to 
who  said,  "Now  I'm  going  to  show  you  how 
you  can  do  everything  that  you  do.  only  at 
30  percent  less  cost."  And  when  I  come  out 
and  tell  your  boss  about  it.  you're  going  to 
say.  "He's  nuts.  He  doesn't  understand.  "  et 
cetera. 

(Aide  hands  Grace  a  one-paragraph  letter) 

Grace:  Here's  a  letter  I  got  from  Cap 
Weinberger,  received  on  January  17th.  "You 
may  be  assured  that  we  are  considering  all 
of  your  recommendations  in  our  office  to 
gain  the  fullest  advantage  from  your  many 
good  ideas." 

Times:  He  may  be  considering  them,  but 
let  me  tell  you  what  Cap  Weinberger  said  at 
a  recent  press  conference. 

Grace:  Sir.  I  think  I  have  had  it.  I  mean, 
you  obviously  have  come  in  here  to  insult 
me.  We  stand  on  our  recommendations.  I 
don't  give  a  goddamn  who  you  saw  or  what 
they  said.  And  I  went  through  this  and  you 
didn't  even  listen  to  it.  I've  had  it. 

(Grace  gets  up  from  the  conference  table 
and  walks  toward  the  door.) 

Grace:  I  haven't  got  time  to  talk  to  some- 
one as  prejudiced  as  you.» 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  40 
years  ago  today,  the  rumor  of  a  terri- 
fying Nazi  plot  to  exterminate  the 
Jewish  race  began  to  circulate 
throughout  Europe.  Soon  after  that 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  coun- 
tryside of  Poland  and  forced  into 
urban  ghettos.  Their  property  was 
confiscated,  their  labor  exploited,  and 
their  bodies  starved  as  ?  means  of  con- 
trol. This  marked  only  the  first  phase 
of  destruction. 

What  followed  was  the  most  uncon- 
scionable act  of  programed  genocide 
the  world  has  ever  knowTi.  The  use  of 
mobile  killing  units  and  extermination 
camps  ultimately  brought  about  the 
death  of  6  million  Jewish  men,  women, 
and  children. 

The  most  devastating  part  of  the 
Holocaust  for  many  who  lived  through 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16,  1984] 

XIcn-iimDirc  rivrTltar.  MrsRAGr  ON  POLLS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe  television  has  much  to  Its  credit. 
But   Mr.   Tinker  speaks  the   truth.   Prime 
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express  the  community's  appreciation 
for  area  military  installations  and  to 
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it  was  their  fear  that  no  one  would 
ever  know.  For  many  survivors,  the 
past  would  be  obliterated.  The  duty  to 
describe  the  past  became  the  very 
reason  to  stay  alive.  Their  testimony 
was  a  moral  appeal  to  the  world's  con- 
science, an  urgent  plea  that  this 
moment  in  world  history  never  be  re- 
peated. 

We  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson 
from  those  survivors  who  stepped  for- 
ward to  bear  witness.  The  Holocaust 
left  them  with  memories  far  worse 
than  any  of  us  can  imagine  yet  they 
had  the  courage  to  live  on.  publicizing 
to  the  world  their  tragedy,  even 
though  the  world  might  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  listen.  Their  lives  were  a 
testimony  to  humaneness  in  spite  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  concentration 
camp. 

Today  we  have  the  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  homage  to  those  who 
died  and  those  who  survived  this  phys- 
ical and  psychological  catastrophe. 
Through  this  day  of  remembrance  we 
proclaim  to  our  fellow  Americans  and 
the  world  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  conditions  the  Jewish  people  were 
forced  to  live  and  die  under.  It  is  in 
honor  of  the  courage  of  the  victims— 
and  the  survivors— that  we  mark  the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust. • 


CRIME  ISSUE 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  issue  which  is  becoming 
an  embarrassment  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  issue  is  criminal 
justice  system  reform.  In  March  1983. 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983,  of  which  I  an  a  cosponsor,  pro- 
posing substantive  changes  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Some  of  the 
issues  in  this  bill  include  bail  reform, 
capital  punishment,  and  the  exclusion- 
ary rule.  The  Senate  held  hearings 
and  processed  the  act  as  four  separate 
bills  resulting  in  passage  of  all  four 
this  past  February.  Unfortunately,  on 
our  side,  the  bill  was  not  even  sent  to 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  until 
March  1984. 

Crime  is  one  of  the  high  priority 
issues  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens.  All 
polls  reflect  crime  as  being  considered 
one  of  the  major  ills  of  our  Nation. 
And  yet,  for  some  unexplainable 
reason,  the  House  is  unable  to  act  on 
legislation  which  will  improve  the 
criminal  process  in  our  country. 

The  issue  of  crime  is  complex  and 
concessions  have  been  made  in  order 
to  get  a  consensus  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion.    The     Senate's     action     reflects 
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taking  on  a  difficult  issue  and  resolv- 
ing it  with  passage  of  the  bill  reflect- 
ing bipartisan  support. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  the 
crime  issue  and  act  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  pass  this  legislation.  More 
specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we 
going  to  get  this  bill  out  of  committee 
in  order  that  we  may  vote  on  the  issue 
at  hand?  I  call  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
insure  this  proposed  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor  so  that  we  may 
act  responsibly  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  American  people  are  wor- 
ried about  crime,  constructive  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  we  desperately  need  to  get  on  with 
the  process  and  pass  this  measure 
without  delay. • 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24,  1984 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
April  24  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  deaths  of  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkey.  Estimates  suggest  that  as 
many  as  1.5  million  Armenians  died, 
and  another  half  a  million  were  forced 
into  exile.  The  unfortunate  events  of 
1915-'23  presaged  darker  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish other  religious,  ethnic,  cultur- 
al, and  racial  groups  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  247,  which 
sought  to  designate  April  24,  1984  as 
•National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  "  Unfortu- 
nately, a  shortsighted  technicality  pre- 
vented the  House  from  passing  the 
resolution  in  time  to  commemorate 
April  24  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
victims  of  the  events  of  1915-23,  and 
indeed  for  all  victims  of  the  brutalities 
which  we  have  inflicted  on  each  other 
from  time  immemorial. 

We  should  not  forget  the  victims  of 
Armenian  genocide,  just  as  we  should 
not  forget  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. To  paraphrase  the  Armenian 
Genocide  Commemorative  Fund,  such 
a  remembrance  would  be  an  affirma- 
tion that  will  help  preserve  life  today, 
and  will  reconfirm  our  dedication  to 
the  ideals  of  personal  and  religious 
freedom.* 


NETWORKS  GETTING  MESSAGE 
ON  EXIT  POLLS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 


May  I,  im 

Mr.  Daniel  Ritchie,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Group  W  (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  and  Cable  Inc.),  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Ritchie  expresses  his  very  com- 
pelling thoughts  on  the  extraordinary 
role  that  television  has  in  our  society 
and  the  potential  it  has  to  provide  di- 
verse and  quality  programing.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  Mr.  Ritchie  that 
television  is  an  enormously  pervasive 
medium  for  informal  learning  and  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  potential  to  be  a 
more  positive  influence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not 
more  broadcasters  like  Daniel  Ritchie 
who  understand  that  in  return  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  very  scarce  natural 
resource— the  publics  airwaves— a 
broadcaster  is  statutorily  required  to 
provide  programing  that  serves  a  com- 
munity's needs  and  interests.  One  way 
that  this  lack  of  concern  by  some 
broadcasters  for  the  public's  interest 
has  manifested  itself  is  in  the  role  that 
the  broadcast  media  play  in  our  elec- 
toral process. 

The  article  focuses  on  a  side  of  the 
problem  of  early  projections  of  elec- 
tion results  by  the  networks  that  has 
yet  to  receive  much  attention— the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  television  affili- 
ates for  network  practices.  Mr.  Ritchie 
very  aptly  points  out  that- 
Local  stations  form  each  community's  del- 
egation to  a  much  larger  process  ...  as 
local  television  licensees,  they  are  the  legal 
arbiters  of  what  is  ultimately  transmitted 
via  the  airwaves. 

More  and  more  Menibers  of  Con- 
gress are  condeming  the  networks' 
practice  of  explicitly  or  implicitly  pro- 
jecting an  election  winner,  based  on 
exit  polls  or  other  techniques,  before 
all  voters  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
cast  their  ballots.  However,  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  this  particular 
issue,  and  the  overall  issue  of  respon- 
siveness to  the  community  that  a 
broadcaster  is  licensed  to  serve,  should 
not  lie  with  the  Congress,  but  with  the 
industry  itself. 

Voluntary  restraint  from  projecting 
a  winner  before  the  polls  close  hides 
no  information,  censors  no  fact  and 
destroy  no  one's  right  to  know.  Broad- 
casters, as  public  trustees  of  our  Na- 
tion's airwaves,  can  play  a  key  role  in 
encouraging  voter  participation  and 
informing  the  public  about  our  elec- 
toral process.  There  need  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  electronic  media's 
rights  to  report  actual  news  events  as 
they  occur  and  a  voter's  right  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise.  These  are  two  very 
compelling,  not  competing  goals. 

Mr.  Ritchie's  thoughtful  article 
comes  from  a  very  interesting  perspec- 
tive—that of  a  broadcaster.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  16,  19841 
Networks  Getting  Message  on  Polls 
(By  Daniel  L.  Ritchie) 
It    was    a    fitful    and    dog-tired    Harry 
Truman  who  turned  in  his  sleep  one  memo- 
rable election  night  in  1948  to  hear  radio 
commentator    H.V.    Kaltenborn    pronounce 
him   doomed.   Mr.   Truman   was   ahead   in 
votes    counted.    Mr.    Kaltenborn    acknowl- 
edged,   but    no    matter.    The    polls   showed 
Thomas    E.    Dewey    incontestably    ahead. 
Tally  all  the  votes  and  it  would  be  done 
with. 

Daylight,  of  course,  told  a  different  tale. 
The  pollsters  ran  for  cover  as  Mr.  Truman, 
skillfully  mimicking  the  clipped  diction  of 
Mr.  Kaltenborn,  chided  ail  those  who  had 
guaranteed  his  defeat. 

We'll  never  know  how  Mr.  Truman  might 
have  fared  had  there  been  exit  polls  back  in 
those  days.  But  he  might  not  have  had 
quite  so  much  fun  the  next  morning. 

Within  four  years  of  his  victory,  in  time 
for  the  next  national  election,  television  had 
eclipsed  radio  as  the  medium  of  prime  im- 
portance to  Presidential  candidates.  And  in 
the  decades  since,  the  science  of  polling  and 
the  technical  artistry  of  television  have 
grown  ever  more  sophisticated.  Yet  here  we 
are  again,  witnesses  to  the  same  uneasy  re- 
lationship, with  pollsters  and  broadcasters 
locked  in  the  same  awkward  embrace.  Not 
strange  bedfellows,  perhaps,  but  unsettling 
ones. 

Consider  the  words  of  Ted  Koppel  of  ABC 
News  on  election  night  1980.  At  10:15  P.M. 
he  proclaimed:  'It's  inevitable  now  that  as 
this  night  continues,  the  Democrats  are 
simply  not  going  to  bother  to  vote  where 
the  polls  are  still  open,  why  should  they? 
It's  all  over  as  far  as  they're  concerned." 
Mindful  of  the  power  of  the  medium  he 
serves.  Mr.  Koppel  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  amend  his  comments  moments 
later:  "Voters  on  the  West  Coast:  there's 
more  than  a  Presidential  race.  Please  vote. " 
Yet  he  was  right  the  first  time.  Television 
had  made  millions  of  American  voters  feel 
superfluous. 

The  simple  answer  is  to  heap  scorn  on  the 
networks  for  reporting  election  winners  pre- 
maturely. But  network  news  practices,  in- 
cluding those  governing  the  use  of  exit 
polls,  are  not  born  willy-nilly.  They  are  the 
product  of  fierce  competition  for  viewers  na- 
tionally, and.  in  this  respect,  each  network's 
approximately  200  affiliated  stations  share 
a  measure  of  respsonsibility  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  voting  process. 

Local  stations  form  the  networks'  most 
important  constituency.  The  networks  need 
to  hear  from  their  own  membership  that 
premature  reporting  of  exit-poll  informa- 
tion on  election  day  is  unacceptable. 

As  owners  of  three  NBC  affiliates,  two 
CBS  affiliates  and  an  ABC  affiliate,  we  are 
seeking  to  make  that  point.  Last  month,  we 
ceased  reporting  the  results  of  exist  polls  we 
conduct  locally  until  after  the  polls  close. 
Our  radio  stations,  including  three  of  the 
country's  largest  all-news  stations,  are  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy. 

But  the  polling  issue,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  debate  since  at  least  1964.  is  only 
the  most  topical  challenge  facing  television 
today.  Political  coverage  overall  warrants 
deeper  scrutiny  and  more  substantive  treat- 
ment. And  matters  of  equal  moment  need 
tending  to.  In  a  candid  address  recently. 
Grant  Tinker,  the  chairman  of  NBC,  sug- 
gested that  the  industry  as  a  whole  might 
have  failed  its  viewers  in  terms  of  the  qual- 
ity and  diversity  of  its  programming. 
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I  believe  television  has  much  to  its  credit. 
But  Mr.  Tinker  speaks  the  truth.  Prime 
time  seems  hardly  prime  these  days.  Most  of 
what  turns  up  on  the  dial  seems  roundly  du- 
plicative and  silly.  How  many  stories  of 
abused  and  violated  people  do  we  really 
need?  How  many  living  room  sitcoms  can  we 
survive? 

Local  stations  cast  a  powerful  vote  in  the 
conduct  of  network  news  and  program  prac- 
tices. As  local  licensees,  they  are  the  legal 
arbiters  of  what  is  ultimately  transmitted 
via  the  airwaves.  In  theory,  if  not  always  in 
practice,  local  stations  form  each  communi- 
ty's delegation  to  a  much  larger  process. 

Television's  best  hope  this  election  year  is 
that  grass-roots  industry  support  for  self- 
prohibition  will  encourage  a  responsible  res- 
olution to  the  exit-poll  dilemma.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  networks  are  not  in- 
sensitive to  questions  concerning  their  role 
in  the  American  political  process.  Most 
noteworthy  in  this  regard  is  the  example  of 
Leonard  Goldenson,  the  chairman  of  ABC, 
who  has  begun  a  scholarly  review  of  televi- 
sion's place  in  our  political  system. 

Such  actions  cannot  advance  unsupported. 
They  require  and  merit  a  show  of  solidarity 
among  television's  own  precinct  workers:  its 
station  people  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country.  Beyond  that,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  continued  health  and  well-being  of 
our  society  that  the  powerful  affiliate  bloc 
play  a  more  active  role  in  shaping  future 
programming  policy  for  television. • 
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express  the  community's  appreciation 
for  area  military  installations  and  to 
show  support  for  their  military  con- 
struction programs. 

In  1975  the  trip  was  expanded,  at 
the  suggestion  of  then-Mayor  Phil 
Isenberg,  to  cover  not  just  military  in- 
volvement in  the  area  but  also  a  wide 
range  of  community  projects  and  legis- 
lative issues  affecting  Sacramento.  As 
a  result,  what  began  as  a  handful  of 
concerned  community  members  has 
now  expanded  to  more  than  100  indi- 
viduals paying  their  owti  way  and  de- 
voting time  away  from  their  business- 
es to  communicate  and  support  the  in- 
terests of  their  community. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
people  of  Sacramento  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  foresight,  their  com- 
mitment and  their  willingness  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  betterment  of  the 
greater  Sacramento  metropolitan  area. 
I  know  of  no  other  community  in  the 
Nation  that  has  undertaken  such  an 
endeavor.  It  is  with  a  measure  of  pride 
as  one  of  Sacramento's  congressional 
representatives  that  I  commend  their 
efforts  to  your  attention.* 


CAPITOL  TO  CAPITOL  VISIT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward 
the  end  of  this  week  a  delegation  of 
115  businessmen,  women,  and  local 
government  officials  from  the  greater 
Sacramento  metropolitan  area  will 
converge  on  this  city  for  the  14th 
annual  "Capitol  to  Capitol"  visit. 
Their  purpose  will  be  to  communicate 
to  us  and  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
the  unique  concerns  and  needs  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

Divided  into  15  separate  teams,  the 
delegates  will  keep  88  appointments 
over  2 ''2  days  to  discuss  92  subjects  in 
areas  such  as  water  resources,  health, 
housing,  public  broadcasting,  agribusi- 
ness, small  business,  transportation, 
energy,  welfare,  education,  employ- 
ment and  training,  and  arts  and  histo- 
ry. 

They  will  be  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  first  "Capitol  to  Capitol" 
delegation,  sent  to  Washington  in  1971 
by  the  Sacramento  Metropolitan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  protest  the 
proposed  closure  of  McClcllan  Air 
Force  Base,  one  of  Sacramento's  major 
employers. 

That  year,  five  chamber  members, 
the  mayor  of  Sacramento  and  a 
county  supervisor  were  successful  in 
removing  McClellan  from  the  base  clo- 
sure list.  Thus  encouraged,  the  cham- 
ber decided  to  make  the  cross-country 
journey  an  annual  event  designed  to 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  IDA 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
woman   who   has   recently   celebrated 
her  53d  birthday. 

Ida  Nudel  is  one  of  the  more  well- 
■inown  Soviet  refuseniks.  She  has 
gained  notoriety  for  her  steadfast  and 
courageous  resistance  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities who  seek  to  cut  off  her  con- 
taci  with  the  Jewish  religion  and  her 
people's  heritage. 

Ida's  fight  to  keep  the  traditions 
alive  has  cost  here  dearly.  She  has 
been  imprisoned,  harassed,  and  exiled 
from  her  native  Moscow. 

Authorities  continue  to  monitor  her 
activities  although  her  sentence  of  in- 
ternal exile  expired  in  March  1982. 
She  has  been  warned  not  to  leave  the 
town  of  Bendry  where  she  has  been 
living.  This  implied  threat  of  discipli- 
nary action  for  violation  of  the  warn- 
ing has  prevented  her  from  receiving 
medical  treatment  for  her  heart  condi- 
tion. 

Even  in  her  weakened  condition  Ida 
Nudel  continues  to  fight.  She  is  an  in- 
spiration to  other  refuseniks  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union  and  to  all  of  us 
who  marvel  at  the  dedication  and 
belief  in  religious  values  and  teachings 
which  burns  inside  people  like  Ida. 

She  has  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  millions  to  which  today  I  add  birth- 
day greetings.* 


May  1,  1984 
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over-65  population  is  growing  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate  and  will  comprise  14  per- 
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But  every  once  in  a  while,  you  re- 
ceive a  phone  call,  a  letter  or  experi- 
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H.R.  5503,  THE  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS MINORITY  TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
severe  underrepresentation  of  minori- 
ty physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
pharmacists,  and  other  minority 
health  professionals  is  a  critical  na- 
tional problem  that  can  no  longer  be 
studied,  discussed,  and  debated.  It  is  a 
problem  that  deserves  priority  nation- 
al attention  and  action  by  Congress. 

On  June  16,  1983.  the  Association  of 
Minority  Health  Professions  Schools 
(AMHPS),  an  organization  of  eight 
predominantly  black  medical,  dental, 
pharmacy  and  veterinary  schools  re- 
leased a  study,  entitled  Blacks  and 
the  Health  Professions  in  the  80s:  A 
National  Crisis  and  a  Time  for 
Action,"  which  examined  the  status  of 
minorities  in  the  health  professions. 
The  AMHPS  study  reported  that 
there  are  significant  shortages  in  the 
number  of  minority  health  profession- 
als in  the  United  States  and  warned 
that  these  shortages  are  likely  to 
become  more  acute  unless  action  is 
taken  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  AMHPS  study  documents  the 
continuing  shortages  of  black  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals. 
While  blacks  represent  nearly  12  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population,  the  per- 
centage of  black  physicians  is  a  pitiful 
2.6  percent.  This  percentage  repre- 
sents a  mere  one-h^If  of  1  percent  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  black  doc- 
tors which  has  existed  since  1950.  The 
statistics  for  the  representation  of 
blacks  in  other  health  professions  are 
equally  dismal.  Less  than  3  percent  of 
the  Nations  dentists  are  black,  only 
2.3  percent  of  the  pharmacists  and  a 
mere  1.6  percent  of  the  veterinarians 
throughout  America  are  black. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
a  national  disgrace  that  there  has 
been  little  or  no  improvement  in  mi- 
nority representation  in  the  health 
professions,  during  a  period  when 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth 
overall  in  the  numbers  of  students 
being  trained  for  service  in  the  health 
industry.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  recent  projections  of  a  surplus 
of  some  types  of  health  professionals 
in  the  United  States  by  1990  is  totally 
unrelated  to  the  status  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  the  health  arena. 

Currently,  of  the  127  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States,  the  four 
minority  schools— Howard  University, 
School  of  Medicine,  Meharry  Medical 
College,  Morehouse  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Charles  Drew  Medical 
School— produce  almost  25  percent  of 
the    black    physicians:    of    58    dental 
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schools,  the  two  minority  institu- 
tions—Howard University,  School  of 
Dentistry  and  Meharry  Dental  Col- 
lege—produce 38  percent  of  the  black 
dentists;  of  71  pharmacy  schools,  the 
four  minority  schools— Howard  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Pharmacy,  Texas 
Southern,  Xavier  University  and  Flori- 
da A&M— produce  45  percent  of  all 
black  pharmacists:  and  of  27  veteri- 
nary medicine  schools,  predominantly 
black  Tuskegee  produced  75  percent  of 
all  black  veterinarians. 

In  1984,  the  scarcity  of  black  role 
models  among  practicing  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  United  States  sug- 
gests to  black  young  people  that  it  is 
not  realistic  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
health  professions.  This  negative  mes- 
sage to  black  youngsters  is  reinforced 
by  poor  counseling  in  high  school  and 
college,  where  minority  students  are 
often  steered  into  vocational  courses 
and  less  rigorous  academic  subjects, 
leaving  many  of  them  poorly  prepared 
for  the  study  of  a  health  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  very  important 
goals  of  insuring  parity  and  equity  for 
minorities  in  the  health  professions, 
there  are  other  very  crucial  reasons 
why  Congress  should  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  shortage  of  minorities  in 
the  health  professions.  Numerous 
studies  over  the  years  have  document- 
ed the  fact  that  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities in  this  country  still  receive  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  with  respect  to 
high  quality  and  easily  accessible 
health  care.  The  appalling  statistics 
describing  the  disparate  health  status 
between  black  Americans  and  white 
Americans,  most  recently  published  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in. 
"Health,  United  States.  1983,"  tell  us 
that  something  is  terribly  wrong  with 
our  health  delivery  system  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  the 
most  sophisticated  health  system  in 
the  world.  Yet,  the  average  life  expect- 
ancy for  black  males  is  6  years  less 
than  that  of  white  males.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  for  black  babies  is  21.4 
per  1,000  live  births,  twice  the  rate  for 
white  babies.  And,  this  gap  is  growing. 

Our  Nation's  history  has  shown  that 
a  major  factor  in  improving  the  health 
status  ol  blacks  and  other  minorities 
lies  in  e•.^^nding  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied healtii  nj  ofessionals  and  enhanc- 
ing the  likeliiiDod  that  these  profes- 
sionals will  practice  in  inner  city  and 
rural  communities  that  are  under- 
served.  We  also  know  for  example, 
that  black  physicians  also  tend  to 
locate  in  underserved  areas  and  to  spe- 
cialize in  primary  medicine  more  so 
than  other  physicians.  We  know  that 
this  is  true  of  other  black  health  pro- 
fessionals as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  minority 
health  professionals  and  predominant- 
ly minority  health  professions  schools 
are  needed  to  address  the  severe 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  our  poor 
and  minority  citizens,  we  face  a  philo- 
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sophical  and  ethical  dilemma:  Either 
we  provide  the  financial  and  other  re- 
sources needed  to  implement  our 
country's  creed  of  equal  opportunity, 
or  we  abandon  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  to  a  high  infant  mortality 
rate,  a  shortened  life  expectancy,  de- 
bilitating poverty,  a  crushing  burden 
of  illness  and  disability  and  increasing 
disillusionment,  frustration  and  loss  of 
hope.  As  the  most  affluent  of  nations 
and  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

Recently,  I  introduced  H.R.  5503. 
the  Health  Professions  Minority 
Training  Assistance  Act  of  1984.  H.R. 
5503  is  a  modest  and  sound  proposal 
which  seeks  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
participation  of  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities in  the  health  field,  and  there- 
by help  to  improve  the  health  status 
of  minorities  in  the  United  States. 
Specifically,  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would: 

Provide  grants  to  health  professions 
schools  to  establish  a  fund  from  which 
low-interest  loans  may  be  made  to  low- 
income  students: 

Establish  a  low-interest,  service  obli- 
gated, loan  forgiveness  program  for 
minority  health  professions  students: 

Provide  for  federally  guaranteed 
loans  to  assist  minority  graduates  of 
health  professions  schools  to  set  up 
private  practices  in  underserved  areas; 

Provide  incentive  grants  to  accredit- 
ed public  or  nonprofit  health  profes- 
sions .schools  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  minority  enrollments: 

Establish  endowment  development 
grants  for  health  professions  schools 
with  predominantly  minority  or  low- 
income  students: 

Provide  grants  for  health  profes- 
sions schools  with  predominantly  mi- 
nority or  low-income  students: 

Provides  financial  need  scholarships 
to  minorities  and  low-income  students; 

Provide  fellowship  grants  to  encour- 
age minorities  to  pursue  academic  and 
research  careers;  and 

Reauthorize  the  advanced  financial 
distress  and  the  disadvantaged  assist- 
ance programs  for  an  additional  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  and 
enactment  of  the  Health  Professions 
Minority  Training  Assistance  Act,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  millions 
of  ethnic  minority  groups  living 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  special  and  targeted  Feder- 
al efforts  for  minority  training  and 
education  activities  are  required  and 
well  justified  to  raise  the  level  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  improving 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  admitted  that  we  must  in- 
crease opportunities  in  health  educa- 
tion for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  minorities,  and  increase  the 
number  of  health  care  providers  serv- 
ing populations  of  minorities  and  un- 
derserved. Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
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tration's  budget  and  legislative  propos- 
als do  not  reflect  a  significant  commit- 
ment toward  these  goals. 

H.R.  5503,  however,  would  provide 
for  a  substantive  and  long-term  com- 
mitment by  providing  the  necessary 
resources  for  minority  students  to 
attend  health  professions  schools  and 
for  minority  health  professions 
schools  to  expand  training  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  factors  other 
than  the  availability  of  health  profes- 
sionals affect  the  health  status  of  mi- 
norities. However,  expanding  the 
supply  of  well  trained  minority  health 
professionals,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  minority  community,  is  a  key  tool 
in  addressing  the  pernicious  problem 
that  has  plagued  minorities  in  this 
country  for  far  too  long— the  lack  of 
accessible  health  care. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan, 
president  and  dean  of  Morehouse 
Medical  College  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Association  of  Minori- 
ty Health  Professions  Schools: 

As  a  nation,  we  need  to  utilize  the  most 
talented  individuals  available  for  the  de- 
manding health  professions  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  health  status  of  our  citizens 
and  to  improve  our  nation's  system  of 
health  care.  For  blacks,  who  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  compared  to  whites,  their 
lives  are  shorter,  their  pregnant  mothers 
and  their  infants  die  more  frequently,  and 
they  have  a  greater  burden  of  illness  and 
disability,  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  system  of  medical  care 
in  the  world  has  a  hollow  ring.« 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOMES 
RESIDENTS  DAY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  457, 
which  would  establish  April  27,  1984, 
as  "National  Nursing  Homes  Residents 
Day,"  I  rise  to  urge  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Claude  Pepper. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  think  it 
is  only  appropriate  that  we  take  time 
out  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those  I'/z 
million  older  Americans  who  reside  in 
nursing  homes  across  the  country. 
These  very  special  citizens  have  con- 
tributed and  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  growth,  development,  and  progress 
of  this  great  Nation,  and  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

A  look  at  the  demographic  changes 
which  confront  this  Nation  today  and 
In  the  coming  decades  amply  demon- 
strate that  we  must  consider  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tems if  we  are  to  protect  these  vital 
services  for  all  elderly  Americans.  The 
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over-65  population  is  growing  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate  and  will  comprise  14  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  by  the 
year  2000.  By  2080,  there  will  be  more 
than  18  million  Americans  over  85, 
representing  24  percent  of  the  over  65 
population.  The  combined  age  groups 
of  75-84  and  over  85,  which  are  now  40 
percent  of  our  older  population,  will 
represent  more  than  half  of  this  same 
age  group  by  the  year  2040. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  conditions 
in  nursing  homes  have  improved  so 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  the 
strengthening  of  inspection  standards 
in  those  nursing  homes  reimbursed  by 
medicare  and  medicaid.  There  was  a 
time  not  too  long  ago  when  conditions 
inside  nursing  homes  were  nothing 
short  of  horror  stories.  We  can  be 
happy  that  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
here  in  Congress  these  days  are  past. 

The  establishment  of  a  National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day  will 
serve  as  an  effort  to  reintegrate  these 
valuable  elderly  citizens  into  their 
communities  by  encouraging  commu- 
nity recognition  of  and  involvement  in 
the  lives  of  nursing  residents.  This  day 
would  also  serve  to  educate  the  com- 
munity about  the  needs  and  special 
contributions  of  these  frail  elderly  and 
disabled  residents. 

I  was  proud  to  join  with  lay  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  this  important 
resolution.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
take  time  to  recognize  a  member  of 
private  sector  who  played  a  key  role  in 
encouraging  support  for  this  measure. 
Mr.  Vic  Rosenthal,  executive  director, 
of  the  Coalition  of  Institutionalized 
Aged  and  Disabled,  has  for  many  years 
been  a  strong  and  loyal  supporter  of 
programs  benefiting  the  elderly.  He 
has  on  many  occasions  provided  valua- 
ble assistance  to  me  in  my  congression- 
al district  as  I  strive  to  improve  life  for 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens.  Because  of 
his  intense  involvement  in  this  cam- 
paign to  provide  for  a  special  day  for 
nursing  home  residents.  House  Joint 
Resolution  457  has  achieved  more 
than  the  needed  number  of  cospon- 
sors— and  a  near  100  percent  from  the 
New  York  delegation. 

The  House  is  taking  a  very  impor- 
tant step  in  taking  into  consideration 
this  resolution  which  would  recognize 
nursing  home  residents  in  America.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIFTH 
GRADE  CLASS  OF  HUNTING- 
TON WOODS  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  being  a  Member  of  Congress  en- 
tails many  responsibilities,  long  hours 
of  hard  work,  and  often,  a  great  deal 
of  frustration. 
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But  every  once  in  a  while,  you  re- 
ceive a  phone  call,  a  letter  or  experi- 
ence something  personally  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  the  513.000  individuals 
whom  you  represent. 

I  recently  received  such  a  letter,  and 
it  brought  such  an  overall  good  feeling 
that  I  thought  I  would  share  it  with 
you. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty— Ellis  Island  Foun- 
dation. It  begins: 

Dear  Friends:  The  enclosed  money  is  a 
contribution  from  our  school  to  help  restore 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  fifth  graders  or- 
ganized and  conducted  a  second-best  sale. 
All  the  students  in  the  school,  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grades,  brought  in  good  used 
toys.  booKs.  games  and  other  things.  The 
total  amount  we  earned  on  this  sale  was 
$120.77.  Our  Parent  Teacher  Organization 
contributed  an  additional  $200.00  which 
gave  us  the  amount  we  have  sent  to  you. 
$320.77. 

We  understand  that  our  name  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  Register  of  School  Contribu- 
tions to  be  displayed  at  the  museum  of  the 
statue.  We  would  appreciate  having  the 
entry  read:  Huntington  Woods  Elementary 
School,  Wyoming  Public  Schools.  Wyoming. 
Mich. 

Due  to  declining  enrollment,  our  building 
is  being  closed  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  all  of  us  at 
Huntington  Woods  to  have  our  building's 
name  listed,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
school  system. 

The  money  is  a  small  amount  compared  to 
the  $230  million  needed.  But  we  know  it  will 
help.  We  had  a  good  time  earning  the 
money,  and  are  grateful  to  our  P.T.O.  for 
helping  us.  also. 
Sincerely. 

The  Fifth  Graders, 
Huntington  Woods  Elementary  School 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  list  these  in- 
dividuals who,  as  young  as  they  are, 
understand  and  appreciate  the  sym- 
bolism and  meaning  behind  our  grand 
lady,  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  am 
deeply  proud  and  honored  to  have 
them  as  a  part  of  our  community,  and 
thank  them  for  making  my  job  all  the 
more  worthwhile. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Ryan  Bardins.  Jenny  Berry.  Amy  Blumen- 
stein,  Nikki  Braun.  Josie  Carbone.  Kim  Cen- 
tille.  Ken  Chester.  Merci  Delamar.  Ronnie 
Didion.  David  Harris,  Nicole  Heise.  Ron 
Humphrey,  J.  J.  Jingles,  Todd  Kerkstra. 
Ja-son  Klitz,  Kevin  Koets,  Cheri  LaMange 
Chris  Land. 

Delphia  Patterson,  Jenny  Rathbun, 
Stephanie  Rathbun.  Chad  Sackrison,  Jenny 
Schneider.  Natalie  Sebastian.  Tina  Selleck, 
Jeremy  Strotheide.  Todd  Tofferi,  Tina 
Truax.  John  Turkopp,  Mike  VanderLugt. 
Mike  Wagner.  Joji  Williams,  Cris  Winchel, 
Spring  Wright,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Franklin, 
Teacher.* 
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LOIS   WINDHORST: 


A   REMARKA- 
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(Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  Apr.  8,  1984] 
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be  easy.  And  never  trust  a  politician.  They 

H/in't    <*i-<iTi    tfiict    «iai-»Vi    rtth«»r  " 
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adopted  a  new  and  progressive  consti- 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
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Fund  Board  of  Trustees  for  16  years; 
chairman  of  the  Legislation  and  Reso- 
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LOIS  WINDHORST:    A  REMARKA 
BLE    WOMAN    OF   TOTAL    DEDI- 
CATION    AND     DEEP     COMMIT- 
MENT 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  19S4 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  motor- 
ists in  Kentucky  enjoy  greater  protec- 
tion against  drunk  drivers  now.  thanks 
to  a  stiff  drunk  driving  law  passed  by 
the  1984  Kentucky  General  Assembly 
in  substantial  part  due  to  the  coura- 
geous and  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Lois 
Windhorst,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving 
(MADD). 

For  the  past  3  years.  Lois  Windhorst 
has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
welcome  crackdown  on  drunk  drivers 
in  Kentucky.  As  president  and  founder 
of  the  local  chapter  in  Kentucky— a 
responsibility  she  assumed  after  the 
death  of  her  in-laws  in  1980  at  the 
hands  of  a  drunk  driver— Mrs.  Wind- 
horst has  done  an  extraordinary  job  of 
focusing  our  communities'  and  our 
Commonwealths  attention  on  the 
tragedy  of  drunk  driving. 

Lois  has  increased  community 
awareness  of  this  national  menace  and 
she  has  been  an  effective  grassroots 
lobbyist  in  seeking  and  getting  needed 
changes  in  Kentucky  drunk  driving 
statutes. 

At  all  times,  it  has  been  a  demanding 
and  tiring  effort  for  Mrs.  Windhorst 
and  her  organization.  She  had  to  cur- 
tail personal  and  family  activities  to 
attend  to  her  duties  at  the  helm  of 
MADD. 

It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  Lois  is 
now  stepping  down  from  her  leader- 
ship role  in  order  to  devote  more  time 
to  herself  and  her  family  who  have 
personally  sacrificed  much  to  support 
her  in  her  work. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Lois  Windhorst  over  the  years. 
and  have  found  her  to  be  a  remarkable 
woman  of  total  dedication  and  deep 
commitment.  In  many  ways  I  hate  to 
see  Lois  leave  an  active  leadership  role 
in  MADD.  but  she  is  entitled  to  a  res- 
pite from  her  noble  efforts. 

She  certainly  can  take  with  her  into 
her  retirement  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  has 
helped  place  laws  on  the  books  which 
make  Kentucky  highways  and  streets 
safer  for  all  of  us.  That  is  a  worthy 
and  significant  legacy  to  leave  to  her 
successor  in  MADD  and  to  all  of  us. 

I  extend  my  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions to  Lois  for  her  efforts  over  the 
years  and  I  wish  her  family  the  very 
best. 

I  insert  the  following  article  on  Mrs. 
Windhorst,  which  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  on  April  8 
in  the  Record  in  its,  entirety  at  this 
point: 
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[Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  Apr.  8.  1984] 

Driving  Force  in  MADD  Is  Giving  up 

Lbiadership.  But  Will  'Alw.ays  Be  There  " 

(By  Elinor  J.  Brecher) 

A  prominent  Jefferson  County  Democrat, 
apparently  assuming  Lois  Windhorst  would 
want  to  parlay  her  wide  recognition  into  po- 
litical office,  recently  told  the  outgoing 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drivers  president 
she  had  a  bright  future. 

■Yes,"  replied  Mr5.  Windhorst,  who 
founded  Kentucky's  first  MADD  chapter  in 
1981.  "a  bright  future  in  my  kitchen." 

After  3  years  of  struggling  for  a  tougher 
drunken-driving  law,  passed  in  the  1984 
Kentucky  General  Assembly.  NIrs.  Wind- 
horst. 30.  is  headed  home. 

One  of  the  more  successful  grassroots  lob- 
byists to  work  the  legislature  recently,  Mrs. 
Windhorst  said  it's  time  others  take  over 
what  she  started  16  months  after  the  deaths 
of  her  in-laws  on  Father's  Day  1980. 

That  day.  Ollie  and  FrancLs  Windhorst 
were  killed  in  a  wreck  with  an  unlicensed, 
uninsured  drunken  driver.  One  of  their 
three  sons  was  .severely  injured. 

Mrs.  Windhorst  said  even  though  she's  re- 
linquishing her  leadership  position,  she'll 
"always  be  there,  but  at  my  pace.  " 

Mrs.  Windhorst  said  Louisville  MADD 
began  as  her  effort  to  "do  something  posi- 
tive" about  her  in-laws'  deaths.  "Then  it 
became  something  for  m>  husband  and  my 
kids  and  the  family.  Then  it  was  grasping  at 
the  hope  of  saving  other  people." 

She  said  she  never  believed  MADD  "would 
get  this  far.  My  goal  was  to  get  20  people  at 
that  first  meeting.  " 

But  140  showed  up:  victims,  sympathetic 
citizens  and  grieving  survivors,  who  she  in- 
tends to  continue  helping.  She'll  also  con- 
tinue advising  new  Kentucky  chapters  and 
acting  in  a  liaison  role  with  the  national 
MADD  board,  a  nomination  to  which  she 
declined  last  week. 

In  explaining  that  decision  to  Candy 
Lightner,  the  California  woman  who  started 
the  group  after  her  daughter  was  killed  by  a 
drunken  driver,  Mrs.  Windhorst  cited  pres- 
sure at  home  and  anxiety  attacks  thai  have 
plagued  her  for  two  yea.s. 

Daughters  Hollie.  7.  Bobbie  Anne.  6.  and 
Tiffanie,  4.  have  been  asking.  "Mommy, 
when  are  you  going  to  quit  your  job  with 
MADD?"  and  telling  'ler  to  get  oil  the 
phone,  which  rings  all  cay  long. 

Mrs.  Windhorst  said  the  death  of  a  son 
several  days  after  his  premature  birth  in 
October  1982:  the  parol.-  a  month  later  of 
the  man  convicted  in  her  in-laws'  deaths, 
who  served  only  14  months  of  a  9-year  sen- 
tence for  manslaughter  and  wanton  endan- 
germent;  and  a  frantic  .schedule  on  behalf  of 
MADD  and  former  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown 
Jr's.  drunken-driving  task  force,  combined 
to  cause  the  anxiety  attacks. 

"It  all  added  up,"  she  said.  "And  I  realized 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  that  would 
take  away  the  hurt  from  the  victims.  I  kept 
seeing  myself  in  them  over  and  over.  I  guess 
I  never  had  a  chance  to  heal." 

Sometimes  she  found  herself  taking  heat 
from  disgruntled  MADD  members  and  com- 
bative legislators  at  the  same  time,  which 
made  her  feel  "like  a  puppet  with  its  feet  in 
two  blocks  of  cement  and  105  strings  on 
each  arm  with  people  pulling  on  them.  " 

But  she  said  she  learned  important  politi- 
cal lessons  from  two  sessions  at  the  Capitol, 
much  of  the  time  spent  battling  people  who 
claimed  to  be  friends  of  the  "Slammer  Bill,  " 
as  well  as  with  its  opponents: 

"Never  take  anything  for  granted.  No 
matter  how  right  the  cause  is.  it  won't  ever 
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be  easy.  And  never  trust  a  politician.  They 
don't  even  trust  each  other." 

She  said  she  also  discovered  that  success- 
ful lobbying  "means  beating  your  head 
against  the  wall  till  you  have  no  brains 
left."  but  she  believes  the  results  were 
worth  the  effort. 

A  major  feature  of  the  new  law.  which 
takes  effect  in  July,  is  that  it  gives  judges 
the  option  of  jailing  first  offenders,  as  well 
as  fining  them.  It  also  mandates  a  license 
suspension  for  30  days  with  treatment  and 
education  (6  months  without)  and  mandates 
jail  for  repeat  offenders. 

Mrs.  Windhorst  said  she  supports  the  con- 
sistency of  enforcement  the  new  law  will 
bring  and  is  convinced  it  will  keep  drunks 
off  the  road. 

But  she  still  favors  mandatory  jail  on  first 
offense  and  thinks  the  law  falls  short  in 
part  because  it  doesnt  meet  the  require- 
ments that  would  have  brought  federal 
money  for  state  enforcement. 

The  law  finally  passed,  she  thinks,  be- 
cause of  public  support  and  "'the  fact  that 
we  kept  our  emotions  pretty  much  in  check 
on  a  highly  emotional  issue.  We  had  our 
facts  straight  and  we  had  documentation 
for  all  our  arguments.  .  .  .  We  didn't  do  any 
wining  and  dining.  We  meant  business  and 
were  never  treated  with  anything  but  re- 
spect." 

Mrs.  Windhorst  credits  her  husband,  Ollie 
Jr..  an  electrical  contractor,  and  her 
mother,  Nova  Hensley.  with  making  her  suc- 
cesses possible,  by  taking  over  many  family 
chores. 

"The  cause  was  a  good  one,"  said  Wind- 
horst, who  did;i't  become  directly  involved 
in  MADD.  "My  helping  her  was  my  w^ay  of 
contributing  to  the  community." 

He  said  the  hardest  part  of  his  wife's  com- 
mitment was  "listening  to  the  other  victims' 
stories,  and  there  was  a  constant  flow  of 
that," 

Mrs.  Windhorst  said  MADD  now  plans  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  new"  law  state- 
wide because  "there  will  be  loopholes  and 
we  wan'  to  find  out  what  they  are  and  be 
ready  ti.  shut  the  door  on  them  in  1986." 

Despite  the  bill's  passage.  Mrs.  Windhorst 
said  there  are  disappointments.  Few"  volun- 
teers are  willing  to  spend  the  time  it  takes 
to  monitor  Jefferson  County's  courts,  and 
the  sentences  for  drunken  drivers  who  kill 
or  injure  aren't  severe  enough. 

She  hopes  someone  will  start  a  "judge 
watch"  in  Kentucky,  part  of  a  nationwide 
effort  to  monitor  all  sentencing  by  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Victim  Assistance,  or 
NOVA,  based  in  Washington.  D.C. 

New"  officers  of  the  Louisville  chapter  are 
Bill  Davenhall.  president;  Wendy  Frockt. 
first  vice  president:  Mildred  Hilton,  second 
vice  president:  and  Calre  Eyl.  secretary- 
treasurer.  Harold  Rosen,  a  MADD  board 
member,  is  in  charge  of  public  relations. 
The  new"  MADD  office  number  is  (502)  425- 
8555.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  the  anniversary  of  which 
falls  on  May  3.  On  May  3.  1791.  Poland 
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adopted  a  new  and  progressive  consti- 
tution which  embodied  the  great  ideas 
of  democracy,  justice,  and  freedom.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  ideals  represented  in 
this  constitution  are  also  essential 
components  of  America's  Constitution, 
principles  which  we  cherish  today. 
Free  Poles  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  It  is  an  important  reminder  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
progressive  thought  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
bitter  fact  of  history  that  although 
the  Polish  people  have  cherished  free- 
dom, tyrannical  neighbors  and  leaders 
have  made  Polish  liberty  more  a 
dream  than  a  reality. 

Through  the  long  history  of  the 
United  States,  freedom-loving  Polish 
immigrants  have  contributed  their 
skill  and  hard  work  to  make  this  coun- 
try great.  They  have  actively  worked 
for  our  Nation's  freedom  and  have  de- 
fended it  on  battlefields  since  it  was 
born. 

Today,  when  we  honor  Polish  Ameri- 
cans in  history  who  have  made  great 
contributions  to  our  Nation  and  our 
world,  we  quite  appropriately  look 
toward  two  great  American  war 
heroes,  Thaddeus  Kosciuski  and  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski.  While  it  is  vital  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  accomplishments  of 
these  two  brave  and  dedicated  men.  I 
feel  that  we  should  not  overlook  the 
work  of  many  other  great  Poles.  For 
example.  Madam  Curie  performed 
landmark  research  on  radiation  from 
which  even  today  people  around  the 
world  derive  enormous  benefits. 
Madam  Curie  holds  the  remarkable 
honor  of  being  the  only  physicist  in 
history  to  receive  two  Nobel  Prizes. 

Second,  we  should  not  forget  Dr. 
Marie  Zakrzewska.  a  Polish  American 
of  the  19th  century  who  was  one  of 
the  first  women  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  enormous  ob- 
stacles, she  established  two  outstand- 
ing hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
helped  to  establish  a  third.  Finally,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  all  of  the  Polish 
nuns  and  priests  in  America  who 
played  such  an  important  role  in 
teaching  us  about  the  old  world  in 
Poland  while  at  the  same  time  prepar- 
ing us  to  be  good  citizens  in  our  new- 
home. 

In  spite  of  the  invasions  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  Polish  nation  through  his- 
tory, the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  re- 
mains strong.  Although  our  homeland 
remains  under  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
domination,  the  Polish  people  still 
commemorate  the  Polish  Constitution 
and  honor  the  rich  contributions  of 
Poles  around  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  embodied  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  will  in  the  near  future 
become  not  just  a  dream  but  a  reality 
of  Polish  soil.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, because  my  presence  was  required 
at  a  black  lung  advisory  meeting  in  my 
district,  I  missed  rollcall  Nos.  104,  105, 
and  106. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  104,  "No" 
on  rollcall  No.  105.  and  "Aye"  on  roll- 
call No.  106.« 
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Fund  Board  of  Trustees  for  16  years; 
chairman  of  the  Legislation  and  Reso- 
lution Committee,  Cleveland  Chapter 
of  the  Ohio  Contractors  Association 
for  2  years  and  the  current  chairman 
of  the  Cleveland  chapter. 

Truly,  John  Leone  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  fine  civic  leader,  and  an  out- 
standing business  man.» 


A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  J.  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  address  the 
House  about  an  owner  of  a  fine  small 
business  in  Greater  Cleveland.  John 
R.  Leone  represents  what  America  is 
about:  he  is  a  self-made  man. 

John  has  been  involved  with  the 
construction  industry  all  his  life.  This 
year  he  celebrates  his  30th  year  in 
business.  President  of  the  Leone  Corp.. 
he  was  elected  its  chief  executive  offi- 
cer in  1970.  Previously.  Mr.  Leone  was 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
this  corporation.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  1953  with  this  company, 
then  called  the  L.  Leone  Trucking  Co., 
Inc.  As  its  chief  executive  officer,  he 
worked  toward  the  diversification  of 
this  company  and  established  four  di- 
visions which  were  instrumental  in 
surviving  the  poor  economy  of  the 
past  2  years.  Subsequently,  the  compa- 
ny was  a  builder  of  highways. 

Born,  raised,  and  educated  on  the 
West  Side  of  Cleveland.  Leone  donated 
many  hours  to  civic  projects  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland  going  back  to  the 
year  1970  and  including  the  Rapid  Re- 
covery Group.  Among  other  activities. 
John  is  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Tremont  Civic  Organization  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Clark-Metro  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Group  which  in- 
volved the  rebuilding  of  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Active  in  the  small  business  commu- 
nity and  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Growth  Association  and  the 
Council  of  Small  Business  Enterprises. 
Leone  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  by  President  Carter  in  1980. 
Real  estate  development  is  a  major 
part  of  Leone's  career,  and  he  has 
been  quite  successful. 

Some  of  his  other  activities  include 
president  and  cofounder  of  the  United 
Trucking  Association,  an  industry 
group;  executive  secretary  and  trustee 
to  the  Local  436  Welfare  and  Pension 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  both  with  pride  and 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. This  commemoration  serves  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  all  freedom 
loving  nations  that  human  rights  vio- 
lations must  never  go  unchallenged. 

The  world  must  never  forget  the  un- 
speakable crimes  committed  against 
the  Jewish  people.  Over  6  million  in- 
nocent Jewish  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  slaughtered  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  imperative  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  died  and 
have  suffered  immeasurably.  The  Jews 
who  have  survived  the  Holocaust  were 
subject  to  a  multitude  of  physical  and 
psychological  abuses  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  With  this  in  mind.  I  urge  all 
persons  to  reflect  on  and  remember 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 

As  we  consider  this  terrible  atrocity, 
let  us  challenge  violations  of  human 
rights  wherever  and  whenever  they 
occur.  As  representatives  in  the  free 
world,  it  is  up  to  us  to  challenge  the 
policies  of  authoritarian  and  totalitar- 
ian regimes  that  have  led  to  direct  ag- 
gression and  the  enslavement  of  na- 
tions. We  must  offer  hope  to  those 
seeking  control  of  their  destiny. 

The  memory  of  the  millions  of  inno- 
cent human  beings  who  perished  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  will  live  forever 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
cherish  individual  freedom.* 


FTC  DISCONTINUES  COSTLY 
AND  INEFFECTI'VE  LINE  OP 
BUSINESS  PROGRAM 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
9  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
wisely  voted  to  discontinue  the  line  of 
business  program.  After  extensive 
public  comment  and  lengthy  internal 
review,    the    Commission    determined 
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that  the  line  of  business  program  did 
not  yield  the  benefits  it  was  designed 
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or  role  model  for  everyone  with  whom 
he  has  worked. 
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son  and  all  of  the  participants  in  Sat- 
urday's event.* 
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awesome     A-10     Thunderbolt     II     of     PASSAGE    OF    THE    CHILD    PAS-     dren  who.  on  April  24,  1915.  were  the 
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that  the  line  of  business  program  did 
not  yield  the  benefits  it  was  designed 
to  generate,  and.  in  fact,  was  quite 
costly  to  industry. 

The  Commission's  line  of  business 
program  collected  detailed  sales,  prof- 
itability, expense  and  asset  data  from 
hundreds  of  the  Nations  largest  cor- 
porations. As  originally  envisioned,  the 
program  was  to  provide  financial  data, 
which  was  industry  specific,  for  use  by 
business  planners,  private  investors, 
academic  researchers,  and  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  Commission's  review  of  this  pro- 
gram clearly  established  that  the  pro- 
grams  goals  were  not  being  realized. 
The  accumulated  data  was  not  signifi- 
cantly utilized  in  either  case  selection 
for  antitrust  enforcement  or  for  pur- 
poses of  business  planning  or  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  the  data  is  antiquat- 
ed—the data  collected  for  1977  has  yet 
to  be  published.  Further,  in  terms  of 
financial  impact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  compliance  cost  to  the  sub- 
ject firms  exceeded  $40  million  annu- 
ally. 

The  line  of  business  program  has 
had  a  controversial  history  since  its  in- 
ception in  1974.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  litigation,  as  to  the 
Commission's  authority  to  collect  such 
information,  and  legislation,  dealing 
with  industry  concern  over  the  confi- 
dentiality of  sensitive  financial  infor- 
mation that  is  supplied. 

Given  the  negative  conclusion  of  the 
Commission's  review,  I  heartily  ap- 
plaud the  Commission's  dec.  ion  to 
discontinue  the  line  of  business  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  ignoring  the  clear  sig- 
nals that  this  program  was  not  utilized 
and  was  overly  burdensome,  the  Com- 
mission had  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  take  this  important  step.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  GILBERT 
•RUDY"  RUIZ 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  all  wonder  if  the  admi- 
rable quality  of  putting  compassion 
and  duty  toward  our  fellow  man  above 
our  own  concerns  has  all  but  faded 
away.  I  find  it  inspiring  to  honor  a  citi- 
zen of  the  30th  district  of  California 
who  has  exemplified  this  quality  and 
is  stepping  down  from  just  one  of  his 
positions  of  honor  and  respect. 

Judge  Gilbert  "Rudy  "  Ruiz  is  resign- 
ing from  the  East  Los  Angeles  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  board  of  directors  after 
11  years  of  distinguished  service  and 
after  twice  being  elected  president  of 
that  board.  He  has  unselfishly  given 
his  time  to  this  organization  to  better 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  East 
Los  Angeles  and  has  provided  a  superi- 
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or  role  model  for  everyone  with  whom 
he  has  worked. 

This  position  will  join  the  long  list 
as  just  one  of  the  worthy  organiza- 
tions with  which  Judge  Ruiz  has 
worked.  He  has  been  active  in  such 
community  organizations  as  the  Mexi- 
can-American Bar  Association  and  the 
Montebello-Ensenada  Mexico  Sister 
City  Association.  Judge  Ruiz  has  been 
president  of  the  Belvedere  Rotary 
Club,  chairman  of  the  Hispanic 
Alumni  Association  of  Whittier  Col- 
lege, and  chairman  of  other  narcotics 
prevention  projects.  Few  people  can 
boast  of  such  a  diverse  history  of  com- 
munity service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  this  remarkable  and  eminent 
citizen  of  my  community  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  personally  thank  him  for 
his  diligent  work  in  community  serv- 
ice.* 
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son  and  all  of  the  participants  in  Sat- 
urday's event.* 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  NEGRO 
WOMEN  SECTION  OF  THE 
ORANGES  HOLDS  ANNUAL 
SPRING  EVENT 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEHSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  annual  spring  luncheon  and 
fashion  show  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.,  Sec- 
tion of  the  Oranges. 

The  event  will  take  place  on  May  5 
in  West  Orange,  N.J..  and  has  as  its 
theme:  Dedication.  Compassion,  and 
Caring  For  One.  "  These  three  words 
certainly  apply  to  this  organization. 
The  section  has  been  involved  with  nu- 
merous charitable  activities  in  our 
local  community,  including  the  Toy 
Bureau  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple- 
wood,  which  provides  new  toys  and 
Christmas  stockings  for  indigent  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  the  section  has  been 
working  on  the  pressing  problems  of 
adult  literacy  and  teenage  pregnancy. 

At  this  annual  fundraising  luncheon, 
the  section  will  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Miss  Gar- 
nette  Henderson.  Miss  Henderson 
played  an  active  role  in  founding  the 
organization  in  1935.  and  also  served 
as  the  fourth  president  of  the  New- 
Jersey  chapter  and  the  first  president 
of  the  section  of  the  Oranges.  She  will 
be  honored  by  her  colleagues  for  her 
part  in  the  development  of  the  nation- 
al organization  as  well  as  the  local 
chapter. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  works  for  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  and  it  is  a  special  privilege  for 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  them  today.  I 
offer  my  best  wishes  to  Miss  Hender- 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHIEF  KENNETH 
J.  CRAST 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunday.  May  6.  1984,  at  Han- 
cock Field,  the  Air  Force  base  in  my 
congressional  district  of  New  York 
State.  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Kenneth  J.  Crast 
will  retire  from  the  Air  National 
Guard  after  a  distinguished  military 
career  of  39  years,  4  months  and  5 
days. 

It  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  to  bring 
the  occasion  of  this  event  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Chief  Crast  began  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  country  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps  on  July  7,  1942,  during  World 
War  II. 

During  that  war.  he  was  a  flight  en- 
gineer and  gunner  on  a  B-17  Flying 
Fortress.  On  September  13,  1944,  while 
flying  on  a  mission  over  Germany,  he 
and  fellow  crew  members  were  shot 
down  and  captured  by  the  enemy. 
After  8  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
and  several  unsuccessful  escape  at- 
tempts, Chief  Crast  and  a  fellow  pris- 
oner managed  to  escape  confinement 
and  successfully  elude  the  Nazis. 

During  the  Berlin  crisis,  Chief  Crast 
was  reactivated  and  served  in  France. 

His  many  decorations  for  bravery  in 
World  War  II  and  other  service  in- 
clude the  Air  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

In  July  1948,  when  the  174th  New 
York  Air  National  Guard  unit  was  in 
its  infancy  at  Hancock  Field.  Chief 
Crast  joined  the  unit  as  a  full-time  air 
technician. 

Since  that  time,  over  a  period  of  35 
years.  Chief  Crast's  contributions  to 
the  174th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  have 
been  consistently  outstanding. 

According  to  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  A. 
Schempp.  the  commander  of  the 
174th,  the  chief's  'sense  of  duty,  pro- 
fessionalism and  dedication  to  excel- 
lence have  been  an  inspiration  and  ex- 
ample for  all  to  emulate." 

The  selection  of  the  174th  as  the 
best  aircraft  maintenance  squadron  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  1982,  is  due,  in 
large  p<i.-t,  to  the  efforts  of  Chief 
Crast.  With  varied  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding that  as  squadron  training  non- 
commissioned officer  and  chief  enlist- 
ed maintenance  superintendent,  the 
chief  has  played  a  key  role  in  making 
the  174th  the  premier  unit  of  its  type 
in  the  Tactical  Air  Force. 

Chief  Crast's  superior  skills  have 
kept  Amen 'as  combat  aircraft  flying 
for  nearly  four  decades,  from  the  P-47 
Thunderbolt  of  World  War  II  to  the 
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awesome     A- 10     Thunderbolt     II     of 
today's  tactical  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people, 
whom  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
represent,  have  been  well  served  by 
the  faithful  dedication  of  Chief  M. 
Sgt.  Kenneth  J.  Crast. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PASSAGE     OF    THE     CHILD     PAS- 
SENGER-SAFETY ACT  OF  1984 


KEN  PITTS.  OUTGOING  PRESI- 
DENT OF  LONG  BEACH  JAY- 
CEES.  TO  BE  HONORED 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5  the  Long  Beach  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  hold  its  53d 
annual  installation  dinner.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  the  Jaycees'  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  young  men  be- 
tween 21  and  35  who  are  committed  to 
its  political,  civic,  and  charitable  goals. 
Their  motto,  "Service  to  humanity  is 
the  best  work  of  life,"  has  certainly 
been  exemplified  by  the  dedication  of 
the  outgoing  president.  Ken  Pitts. 

Ken  was  born  November  18.  1950,  in 
Compton,  Calif.  He  attended  Compton 
Junior  College  and  graduated  from 
Long  Beach  State  in  1973  with  a 
degree  in  journalism.  Following  grad- 
uation, he  entered  the  sales  and  sales 
management  field.  By  the  age  of  30. 
he  was  the  youngest  regional  sales 
manager  ever  in  industrial  sales.  He 
supervised  31  salespersons  in  13  States 
for  Armac  Tape,  later  American  Tape. 
At  this  time,  he  was  also  accepted  in 
Who's  Who  in  California.  Not  one  to 
rest  on  his  laurels,  in  1983  he  personal- 
ly was  responsible  for  over  $2.5  million 
in  sales. 

His  success  in  the  business  field  is 
matched  by  his  accomplishments  with 
the  Jaycees.  He  served  as  State  direc- 
tor from  1982  to  1983  and  as  president 
of  the  Long  Beach  organization  in 
1983-84.  Currently,  he  is  a  candidate 
for  metro  vice  president  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Jaycees. 

Nor  is  the  Jaycees  the  only  commu- 
nity organization  to  which  he  devotes 
his  efforts.  He  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Long  Beach 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Special  Olympics 
Boosters  contest  in  1983. 

Ken  has  achieved  much  and  given 
much  to  his  community.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  Long  Beach  Jaycees  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  support,  as 
will  Long  Beach.  My  wife.  Lee,  joins 
me  in  wishing  Ken  and  his  wife,  Rita, 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead.* 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  passed  H.R.  4616.  the 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Act  of  1984. 
which  directs  States  to  use  at  least  8 
percent  of  their  Federal  highway 
funds  for  additional  highway  safety 
programs  concerning  child  passenger- 
restraint  safety  devices. 

I  heartily  applaud  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  and  the  action  of  the  House 
in  this  area. 

Child  passenger-restraint  safety 
seats  protect  lives;  the  facts  prove  it. 
Child  safety  seat  usage  could  be  up  to 
90-percent  effective  in  preventing  fa- 
talities and  injuries,  but  less  than  1 
out  of  every  12  children  who  are  pas- 
sengers in  automobiles  are  given  the 
protection  of  a  restraint  system.  The 
young  child  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
4  is  50  times  more  likely  to  die  in  a  car 
accident  if  unprotected  by  a  car  safety 
seat  or  seatbelt.  than  from  some  ill- 
ness or  disease. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  decade  10,000  chil- 
dren under  5  lost  their  lives  as  passen- 
gers in  cars,  yet  more  than  90  percent 
of  our  children  still  ride  without  using 
safety  restraints.  That  is  why  State 
programs,  prompted  by  this  act.  are  so 
necessary  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
child  safety  seat. 

I  have  been  active  for  many  years  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  cause  of  promot- 
ing safety  seat  usage.  In  1982,  as  the 
State  senator  from  Dauphin  County  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  able  to  lead  the 
legislative  efforts  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  to  acquire  a 
child  safety  seat  law.  Now.  as  the  Con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania's  17th 
District.  I  pledge  my  support  to  urge 
all  50  States  to  enact  child  safety  seat 
legislation  and  promote  passenger 
safety  programs.* 


APRIL  24:  A  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  ARMENIANS 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24  in  the  city  of  Montebello.  in 
my  district,  Armenian  people  from  all 
over  California  and  over  the  Nation 
will  come  together  in  a  day  of  remem- 
brance. They  will  join  hands  and 
hearts  at  the  base  of  a  monument 
built  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
the  Armenian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
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dren  who,  on  April  24.  1915.  were  the 
world's  first  genocide  victims. 

This  deplorable  action  of  mass 
murder  by  the  Ottoman  (Turkish) 
Empire  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  the 
future.  It  can  never  be  assumed  that 
genocide  will  not  occur  in  this  century. 
It  is  no  secret  that  Hitler  pointed  to 
the  Turkish  example  when  he  began 
the  mass  extermination  of  Germany's 
Jewish  population.  He  answered  his 
critics,  who  cautioned  him  against 
such  a  policy  because  it  would  alienate 
world  opinion,  by  saying  that  the 
world  had  no  opinion  when  the  Turks 
eliminated  the  Armenians. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  Arme- 
nian people  to  remember  these  histori- 
cal crimes  against  a  peaceful  people, 
because  we  all  share  the  responsibility 
for  allowing  such  events  to  slip  into 
obscurity  and  be  disregarded  or  forgot- 
ten. To  remember  will  hopefully  pre- 
vent another  Hitler  or  ruthless  dicta- 
tor from  implementing  a  policy  of 
genocide. 

Today,  the  Armenian  people  believe 
that  the  Turkish  Government  not 
only  refuses  to  come  to  terms  with  its 
past,  but  insists  on  distorting  this 
truth  by  closing  access  to  its  archives, 
fabricating  data,  and  pressuring  other 
countries  into  denouncing  the  occur- 
rence of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

As  a  nation  with  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  truth,  liberty,  and  justice, 
the  United  States  should  insist  on 
having  Turkey  recognize  history  for 
what  it  is  and  open  dialog  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Armenian  communi- 
ty in  the  diaspora. 

By  supporting  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 247.  the  U.S.  Congress  will  not 
only  set  April  24  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance of  mans  inhumanity  to  man, 
we  will  show  that  our  strength  and  de- 
termination is  to  be  used  to  prevent 
another  future  tragedy  such  as  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  It  is  not  a  foreign 
policy  issue,  as  the  State  Department 
might  have  us  believe.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  world  history  and  a  pledge  that 
we  can  learn  from  the  past  experi- 
ences of  others.  Congress  should  join 
the  people  of  Montebello  and  Armeni- 
ans from  around  the  Nation  in  remem- 
bering April  24  as  a  tragic  day  in  world 
history.* 


THE  KID  FROM  RED  BANK 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

*  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
mouth County.  N.J..  has  been  the 
home  and  birthplace  of  many  extraor- 
dinary individuals.  But  no  one  has 
generated  more  pride  and  enthusiasm 
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metals,  among  others,  can  cause  seri- 
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than  Count   Basie.   who  was  born   in 
Red  Bank.  N.J..  79  years  ago. 

The  Count"  died  Thursday  and  the 
entire  country  is  mourning  the  loss  of 
one  of  our  greatest  pianists  and  band 
leaders.  In  Monmouth  County,  we  feel 
the  loss  of  a  favorate  son  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  everyone. 

Count  Basie's  skill  at  the  keyboard 
and  feel  for  his  audience  were 
matched  only  by  his  qualities  of  kind- 
ness and  concern  for  others.  He  was  a 
■class  act"  in  every  way. 

The  following  editorial  reprinted 
from  The  Sunday  Register.  Shrews- 
bury. N.J..  conveys  -a  sense  of  what 
Count  Basie  meant  to  the  people  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District: 
WiLLi.\M  -Count'  Basie 

The  death  of  Count  Basie  robs  American 
music  of  one  of  its  giants,  a  gifted  pianist 
and  band  leader  who  revolutionized  jazz,  in- 
fluenced some  of  the  finest  musicians  of  his 
time,  and  delighted  millions  with  the  sound 

of  swing. 

He  took  his  first  piano  lessons  in  Red 
Bank,  where  he  was  born  William  James 
Basie  79  years  ago.  practicing -only  because 
his  mother  forced  him  to.  he  said— on  an  old 
oak  piano  in  the  basement  of  the  Mechanic 
Street  house  where  he  grew  up. 

From  his  first  professional  appearance  in 
a  Jersey  shore  restaurant,  he  went  on  to 
play  the  Harlem  clubs  in  the  '205.  and  then 
toured  the  black  vaudeville  circuit.  The  tour 
took  him  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  joined 
the  famous  Bonnie  Moten  band.  When 
Moten  died  in  1935,  Count  Basie  formed  his 
own  band,  which  soon  won  wide  acclaim  and 
devoted  fans,  and  over  the  years  included 
some  of  the  greatest  jazz  musicians.  Despite 
the  diminishing  health  of  his  last  few  years, 
the  Count  never  stopped  being  on  tour— he 
had  performed  in  California  last  month  and 
had  several  concerts  scheduled  for  May. 
When  arthritis  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
walk,  he  would  drive  on  stage  on  a  motor- 
ized scooter,  sometimes  honking  his  horn 
with  gleeful  enthusiasm,  as  he  did  at  a  con- 
cert in  Marlboro  Township  two-and-a-half 
years  ago. 

The  Count  is  Red  Bank  s  claim  to  royalty. 
His  was  the  first  American  band  to  play  a 
command  performance  for  the  queen  of 
England;  he  played  for  presidents  and  was 
awarded  the  highest  honor  this  nation  be- 
stows on  performing  artists.  But  he  never 
forgot  the  borough  of  his  birth  and  boy- 
hood. The  kid  from  Red  Bank  "  was  a  nick- 
name he  relished,  and  he  made  the  borough 
known  throughout  the  world  of  music  as 
Count  Basie's  hometown.  Last  April,  al- 
though grieving  for  the  death  of  his  wife 
only  10  days  earlier,  he  returned  to  Red 
Bank  to  pay  a  benefit  concert  for  the  educa- 
tional youth  center  of  the  Shrewsbury 
Avenue  A.M.E.  Zion  Church,  as  he  had  done 
four  years  earlier.  His  voice  soft  with  emo- 
tion, he  told  the  hushed  crowd,  "I  just 
couldn't  miss  being  here  with  you.  You 
don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  back 
home  again  " 

Count  Basie's  mark  is  indelible:  Basie  hits 
have  become  American  classics.  It  is  sad 
that  the  borough  he  made  famous  has  been 
so  slow  to  pay  official  tribute  to  its  famous 
son.  It  was  not  until  last  month,  when  the 
Borough  Council  voted  to  rename  Memorial 
Field  Count  Basie  Park"  that  there  was 
any  move  to  acknowlege  his  accomplish- 
ments. We  believe  the  planned  honor  too 
meager.  We  repeal  our  urging  that  consider- 
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at  on  be  given  to  naming  one  of  Red  Bank's 
.schools  for  the  man  who  established  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  American  music* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OFFICER  RANDY 
LYMAN 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  recognition  of 
Officer  Randy  Lyman,  whose  brave 
and  expert  performance  on  board  the 
Redondo  Beach  Harbor  patrol  boat  re- 
cently saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Alfonso, 

On  Saturday.  March  10,  1984,  a  large 
wave  broke  over  the  breakwall  in  Re- 
dondo Beach  Harbor  causing  two 
people  to  be  washed  off  the  wall  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  Harbor 
Patrol,  with  Lt.  William  Wheeler  at 
the  helm  and  Officer  Randy  Lyman  as 
second  officer  immediately  responded 
to  the  call,  but  when  Mr.  Alfonso  was 
taken  aboard  he  was  unconscious,  with 
no  pulse  and  was  not  breathing.  Offi- 
cer Lyman,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
citizen,  administered  CPR  to  Mr.  Al- 
fonso as  he  was  transported  to  the 
Harbor  Patrol  docks.  During  that 
time,  Mr.  Alfonso's  breathing  and 
pulse  were  restored.  He  was  then 
transported  to  South  Bay  Hospital  by 
the  paramedics  where  he  was  listed  in 
critical  condition. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Al- 
fonso has  been  released  from  South 
Bay  Hospital  and  has  fully  recovered. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  professional 
administration  of  CPR.  Mr.  Alfonso 
would  not  be  alive  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commending  Officer  Lyman 
for  a  job  well  done.  His  quick  and  com- 
petent performance  of  his  duties  en- 
abled him  to  save  this  citizen,  and  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  men  like  him 
are  serving  the  citizens  of  Redondo 
Beach.  Calif.* 
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No  Federal  employee  would  be  ex- 
posed to  partisan  political  pressure  in 
his  workplace,  to  coercion  or  reprisal 
on  political  grounds  because  of  his  or 
her  contributions  through  payroll  de- 
ductions to  a  political  fund  unaffili- 
ated with  any  political  party.  Unlike 
direct  contributions  to  parties  and  can- 
didates, which  are  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  such 
contributions  would  not  be  required  by 
law  to  be  a  matter  of  public  record 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  superiors 
and  "Others  in  a  position  to  affect  ca- 
reers or  working  conditions.  "  Payroll 
deductions  could  be  kept  confidential. 

OPMs  only  real  policy  purpose  is  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  Federal  employ- 
ees to  organize  and  work  together  to 
support  common  political  goals.  It  is 
understandable.  but  unacceptable, 
that  an  administration  that  has  waged 
war  against  its  employees  would  seek 
to  stifle  their  legitimate  political  activ- 
ity, 

Mr.  Speaker.  OPM  has  not  adequate- 
ly responded  to  the  objections  I  raised 
in  February  1983,  together  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  House  Administra- 
tion. A  statement  of  our  objections  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  on  February  22, 
1983,  and  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  that 
statement  again. 

I  am  afraid  that  Federal  employees 
will  once  more  be  forced  to  resort  to 
the  courts  to  secure  rights  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution  have  grant- 
ed, but  which  Director  Devine  and  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  seek 
to  strip  away.» 


OPM  RESTRICTS  FEDERAL 
WORKERS  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  April  24,  1984,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  published  final  regulations 
which  prohibit  the  use  by  Federal  em- 
ployees of  voluntary  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  political 
funds  of  nonparty  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  the.se  regulations 
exceed  OPMs  authority,  conflict  with 
current  law,  and  are  bad  public  policy. 


THE  STARS  REALLY  ARE 
"STARS" 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  few  words  about 
a  basketball  team  within  my  district 
who  displayed  superior  athletic  per- 
formance throughout  the  basketball 
season. 

Jacksonville  is  proud  these  days- 
proud  of  the  athletic  achievements 
made  by  "The  Stars."  Florida  Junior 
College's  (FJC)  basketball  team.  And 
proud  they  should  be,  beccucc  for  2 
out  of  the  last  3  years  "The  Stars" 
have  made  it  to  the  State  Junior  Col- 
lege basketball  tournament.  In  addi- 
tion, they  were  regular  season  champi- 
ons in  the  mid-Florida  conference  and 
rated  the  second  best  junior  college 
basketball  team  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, 

"The  Stars"  exemplify  the  cliche 
that  "nothing  is  impossible"  particu- 
larly when  so  actively  pursued.  With 
the  steering  of  FJC's  basketball  coach 
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Arthur  (Buster)  Harvey,  the  team  set 
their  goals  and  then  went  on  to  accom- 
plish them. 

Although  "The  Stars"  season  ended 
with  disappointment  in  the  final 
championship  game,  they  walked 
away,  nonetheless,  proud  of  what  they 
had  accomplished. 

Friends,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of 
this  team.  Coach  Harvey,  and  FJC 
President  Ben  Wygal  for  their  display 
of  spirit  in  true  American  competi- 
tion.* 


FAIRVIEW  STATE  HOSPITAL 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fair- 
view  State  Hospital  in  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif.,  will  be  celebrating  its  silver  an- 
niversary on  May  28.  To  mark  their  25 
years  of  service  to  the  community 
they  are  going  to  embark  on  a  "Silver 
Challenge." 

Fairview  State  Hospital  opened  its 
doors  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  on  January  4. 
1959.  Since  that  time,  the  dedicated 
staff  has  served  more  than  6.000  cli- 
ents with  1.150  living  at  the  facility 
today.  Of  the  6.000  persons  housed  at 
Fairview.  some  have  returned  to  their 
homes  and  some  developed  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  live  semi-independent 
lives  in  the  community  of  their  choice. 

However,  after  25  years  Fairview  is 
beginning  to  show  the  wear  and  tear. 
The  "Silver  Challenge"  is  a  renewal  of 
effort  and  commitment  to  bring  the 
environment  at  Fairview  up  to  stand- 
ards that  show  respect  for  its  clients, 
their  families,  and  those  who  work  at 
the  facility.  The  challenge  is  to  find 
ways  with  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
munity to  get  Fairview  in  topnotch 
shape  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  "Silver  Challenge"  is  a  commu- 
nity celebration  of  Fairview's  continu- 
ing contribution  to  society.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  all  those  involved 
with  Fairview  State  Hospital  and  wish 
them  nothing  but  success  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead.» 


ACID  RAIN:  SULFUR  DIOXIDE 
MAY  NOT  BE  THE  VILLAIN 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
,  my  colleages  some  recent  statements 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus,  regarding  the 
causes  of  acid  rain  and  the  status  of 
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our  current  knowledge  of  this  phe- 
nomena. While  testifying  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, he  stated; 

Our  current  knowledge  does  not  tell  us 
whether  the  offending  pollutants  (which 
cause  acid  rain)  are  sulfates,  nitrates,  oxi- 
dants, or  heavy  metals.  This  new  informa- 
tion, while  troubling,  raises  the  possibility 
that  if  we  act  too  quickly,  we  may  control 
the  wrong  pollutant.  If.  as  many  believe, 
sulfate  deposition  is  not  a  major  contributor 
to  forest  problems  but  o.xidants  and  nitrates 
are,  a  significant  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  could  inadvertently  result  in  ele- 
vated levels  of  oxidants  or  nitrates  •  *  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  remarkable  that 
given  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  complex 
chemical  aspect  of  acid  rain  has  re- 
ceived attention.  It  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  debate  on  this  contro- 
versial issue  that  these  .scientific  facts 
have  been  virtually  ignored  by  the 
press  to  the  extent  that  the  public  has 
been  subjected  to  a  purely  visceral  dis- 
cussion. There  are.  of  course,  those 
parties  interested  in  this  i-ssue  who 
would  prefer  unilateral  controls  on 
specific  chemical  compounds  no 
matter  what  the  scientific  facts  sug- 
gest The  fact  that  sulfur  dioxide  may 
not  be  the  chemical  villain  is  a  fact 
which  they  prefer  to  ignore,  and  the 
fact  that  SO  may  even  have  a  benign 
effect  by  reducing  oxidant  levels  is 
something  that  they  would  apparently 
prefer  to  suppress.  The  EPA  Adminis- 
trator's statement  confirms  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  through 
correspondence  and  discussions  with 
distinguished  scientists  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  acid  precipi- 
tation research  effort  which  involves 
uniquely  capable  teams  at  our  nation- 
al laboratories. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain  on  forests  in  particu- 
lar, there  is  by  no  means  unequivocal 
evidence  to  support  the  current  claims 
of  those  who  believe  that  sulfates  are 
the  major  cause  of  tree  diebacks.  On 
the  contrary,  conclusive  evidence  link- 
ing acid  rain  to  diebacks  has  not  been 
found.  Even  in  what  is  po.ssibly  a  worst 
ca.se  example,  the  German  Black 
Forest  for  which  the  damage  to  the 
trees  quadrupled  between  1982  and 
1983.  scientists  are  contending  that 
ozone  formation  leading  to  oxidant 
production  is  the  more  likely  major 
cause  of  the  damage. 

We  do  know  that,  given  the  compli- 
cated atmospheric  processes  which 
occur,  attempting  to  single  out  one 
type  of  pollutant,  such  as  the  sulfur 
oxides,  as  the  cause  of  forest  damage 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Even  in  the  Black  Forest  area,  re- 
search has  show'n  that  the  rate  of  de- 
cline of  the  trees  is  not  equivalent  for 
the  various  species  affected,  nor  is  it 
uniform  across  the  affected  regions. 
Ozone,  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides, 
fluoride,  hydrogen  chloride,  and  trace 
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metals,  among  others,  can  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  crops  and  forests  and 
cannot  be  considered  separately  from 
acid  rain  as  solitary  cau.ses  of  damage. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  interactions  consti- 
tuting the  complex  chemistry,  sls  well 
as  air  transport  and  deposition  phe- 
nomena in  determining  species  concen- 
trations, have  hindered  our  efforts  to 
identify  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
rain.  Indeed,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  impact  of  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  chemical  species  can 
even  be  separately  delineated  from 
other  pollutant  effects. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  augment  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  scientific  knowledge 
through  continuing  research  before 
regulating  specific  pollutants  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  direct  cause  of 
acid  deposition.  In  concert  with  our 
cause-and-effect  research  efforts,  we 
should  continue  to  aggressively  pursue 
our  development  of  control  technol- 
ogies so  that  a  genuine  range  of  op- 
tions will  be  available  beyond  today's 
wet  scrubbers.  When  research  ulti- 
mately provides  us  with  clarification 
of  these  complex  interactions  and  re- 
lated phenomena  with  a  delineation  of 
the  role  of  the  major  pollutants,  we 
shall  then  be  prepared  to  take  the  nec- 
essary control  action.* 


•ADAM' 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  movie  "Adam  "  was  aired  for 
the  second  time.  The  tragic  story  of  a 
courageous  family  gripped  the  Nation 
and  focu-sed  our  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem of  missing  children. 

The  first  half  of  the  movie  deals 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  an 
abducted  child,  the  long  search,  and 
the  tragic  news  of  Adam's  death.  The 
second  part  of  the  program  focuses  on 
us  and  what  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  must  do  to  ad- 
dress this  national  tragedy. 

Every  time  that  we  call  attention  to 
the  problem  of  missing  children  by 
recognizing  a  missing  children's  day. 
or  by  sponsoring  a  child  safety  day  in 
our  districts,  or  by  supporting  local. 
State,  and  Federal  efforts  to  help  find 
missing  children  or  prevent  their  ab- 
duction, we  make  this  country  more 
secure  for  all  our  children. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4740.  This 
legislation  will  conduct  a  national 
symposium  on  missing  children,  will 
disseminate  information  to  citizens 
and  agencies,  and  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, In  addition,  I  plan  on  sponsoring 
a  child  safety  day  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
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and    respected    for    three    decades— a 
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WHAT  IS  LEADERSHIP? 
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Leaders  must  be  firm,  fair,  and  just  in  all 
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gressional  District  of  Ohio  and  encour- 
age all  of  you  to  do  the  same.  The 
ACTION  Agency  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent handbook  describing  how  to  do 
this. 

The  Walsh's  have  used  their  person- 
al tragedy  to  focus  efforts  on  making 
this  Nation  safer  for  other  children. 
Let  us  join  them  in  this  just  cause.* 


HOLOCAUST 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
remember  the  Holocaust.  The  immedi- 
ate thought  that  comes  to  mind  is 
Conrad's  line.  'The  horror.  The 
horror.  ■  However,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  Holocaust.  There  were 
untold  numbers  of  victims  and  resist- 
ers  who  dared  to  defy  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  of  the  Nazis.  There 
were  those  who  were  safe,  who  put 
themselves  at  risk  by  hiding  Jews,  and 
other  intended  victims.  In  Denmark,  a 
whole  nation  chose  to  wear  the  Star  of 
David  rather  than  identify,  isolate  and 
prepare  their  Jewish  citizens  for 
slaughter. 

Looking  back,  what  lessons  can  we 
learn  from  the  horror  and  heroism 
that  characterized  the  Nazi  Holocaust? 
We  can  see  that  it  is  possible  for  many 
to  be  led  by  force  and  persuasion.  We 
can  see  that  it  is  physically  possible  to 
destroy  vast  numbers  of  human  beings 
for  no  reason  other  than  the  accident 
of  birth.  We  can  also  see  that  amidst 
the  atrocities  it  is  al.so  possible  for  all 
that  is  good  in  human  beings  to  sur- 
vive and  resist  the  evil  that  surrounds 
them.  It  is  that  goodness  in  people 
which  survives  as  a  living  memorial  to 
those  who  perished. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  us.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  remember 
the  Holocaust  as  an  example  of  the 
power  of  government  to  direct  the  en- 
ergies of  a  people  in  the  path  of 
hatred.  The  corresponding  power  to 
direct  a  people  in  the  path  of  reconcili- 
ation and  peace  also  exists.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  to  that  which  is 
constructive  and  good  in  our  people. 
To  encourage  and  support  efforts 
which  bind  our  people  together.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  his  .second  inaugural 
address,  said: 

Let  us  strive  to  do  all  which  will  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  among  all  nations. 

The  forces  which  bind  and  separate 
us  may  be  different  than  they  were  in 
President  Lincoln's  time,  but  the  goal 
should  remain  the  same. 

The  Holocaust  was  a  product  of  the 
most  scientifically  organized  and  sys- 
tematic hatred  that  the  world  has  ever 
experienced.  The  Holocaust  was  not  a 
savage  massacre  committed  by  a  small 
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group  in  the  isolation  and  stress  of  the 
battlefield.  The  Holocaust  involved 
widespread  systematic  savagery  facili- 
tated by  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
one  of  the  most  educated  nations  of 
the  world.  Men  and  women  with  high 
IQ's  and  numerous  credits  for  their 
technological  achievements  adminis- 
tered and  implemented  the  Holocaust. 
The  America  of  1984  should  take 
heed.  If  and  when  we  fail  to  use  the 
power  of  our  Government  to  direct  the 
energies  of  our  people  in  the  path  of 
reconciliation,  peace,  and  charity, 
there  is  a  great  danger  that  they  will 
succumb  to  behavior  which  leads  to 
the  path  of  hatred.  High  achievements 
in  education,  culture,  and  technology 
do  not  guarantee  that  a  nation  will 
pursue  the  proper  path.  Only  the  con- 
stant promotion  of  reconciliation, 
peace,  and  charity  can  save  us.  Let  the 
Holocaust  be  a  lesson  to  America  and 
the  whole  world.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SYBIL  BRAND 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  May  8,  1984,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  birthday,  Sybil  Brand  will  be 
honored  by  the  Ann  Mary  Kelly  Foun- 
dation for  the  Performing  Arts.  It  is 
rare  that  I  have  the  honor  of  recogniz- 
ing a  woman  who  has  contributed  .so 
much  of  her  time  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  who  is  also  a  dear 
friend. 

Sybil  serves  as  one  of  two  honorary 
chairmen  of  the  foundation  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  prom.oting  its 
ideals  and  purposes  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  She  has  worked  selflessly 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  started  by 
the  work  of  Ann  Mary  Kelly  and  John 
Augustus  Kelly,  Sr. 

Sybil  continues  to  support  talented 
emerging  performers  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les area  through  her  work  at  the  foun- 
dation. The  foundation's  financial  as- 
sistance to  such  performers  enables 
them  to  pursue  their  work  and  also 
brings  these  dedicated  artists  to  the 
public. 

During  the  10  years  which  I  have 
known  her.  Sybil  has  not  limited  her- 
self to  promoting  only  tho.se  affiliated 
with  the  foundation.  She  has  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  civic  and  philan- 
thropic activities.  I  was  honored  to 
work  with  her  as  a  State  legislator  on 
projects  aimed  at  helping  troubled 
youth. 

For  the  years  of  dedication  to  emerg- 
ing performers  through  her  support  of 
the  foundation,  and  her  extensive 
community  involvement.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  join  the  Ann  Mary  Kelly 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  myself  in  honoring  Sybil  Brand.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  PLATT 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  commend  Herman 
Piatt,  a  unique  community  leader  in 
Los  Angeles  and  a  lifelong  friend  of 
mine  and  of  my  family,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  75th  birthday.  I  would  like 
to  bring  some  of  his  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Herman  Piatt,  one  of  Los  Angeles' 
most  prominent  civic  leaders,  cele- 
brates his  75th  birthday  May  7,  1984. 
One  of  the  few  members  of  his  genera- 
tion to  be  born  in  Los  Angeles,  he  at- 
tended Los  Angeles  High  School  and 
graduated  in  1931  from  UCLA. 

Herman  Piatt  is  a  legend  in  the 
Jewish  community  of  Los  Angeles. 
Following  in  his  father  Ben's  foot- 
steps, he  served  as  president  of  Sinai 
Temple  and  on  its  board  of  directors 
for  more  than  35  years.  His  chairman- 
ship of  Mt.  Sinai  Memorial  Park  since 
its  inception  20  years  ago  has  earned 
him  the  nickname  'Digger  Piatt." 

Piatt  and  his  wife  of  37  years.  Marjo- 
rie,  this  vear  endowed  the  Marjorie 
and  Herman  Piatt  Art  Gallery  at  the 
University  of  Judaism.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  funds  to  build 
the  west  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the 
university.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Patron  Society  and  he  and  Marjorie 
were  honored  by  the  university  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  held  January  15. 
1983,  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 

In  1972.  Piatt  received  the  prestigi- 
ous 'Spirit  of  Life  "  award  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  held  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
City  of  Hope.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  UCLA  foundation. 

Piatt  compensates  for  his  one  unful- 
filled desire  in  life— to  have  been  a 
prominent  sportswriter— by  editing 
the  newsletter  for  Hillcrest  Country 
Club,  where  he  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  business  as  well  as  community 
work,  Herman  Piatt  is  recognized  as 
an  inspirational  and  tireless  communi- 
ty leader.  He  has  been  president  of 
Piatt  Music  Corp..  for  the  past  52 
years,  bringing  the  small  chain  of  con- 
cession departments  in  the  southern 
California  May  Co.,  stores  to  107  de- 
partment store  branches,  nationwide. 

Piatt  has  served  the  city  of  Torrance 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  18  years, 
where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Task  Force  Committee. 

But  despite  his  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishments,  Herman  Piatt 
feels  his  most  satisfying  achievement 
is  his  large  family  of  5  children  and  15 
grandchildren. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
to  honor  this  man  whom  I  have  known 
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and  respected  for  three  decades— a 
true  community  leader  and  an  out- 
standing human  being.* 
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HHH  CITES  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  JEWISH  WOMEN'S  COURT- 
APPOINTED  SPECIAL  ADVO- 
CATE INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Section  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  in  my  district,  deserves  recog- 
nition in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  has  received  an  award  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  its  outstanding  public 
service  in  advocating  for  children  and 
in  promoting  volunteerism  through 
the  court  appointed  special  advocates 
program.  National  Council  President 
Barbara  A.  Mandel  received  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  organization. 

Some  270.000  children  in  the  United 
States  are  living  in  some  form  of  sub- 
stitute care.  The  court  appointed  spe- 
cial advocate  volunteer's  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  the  child— advocating  for 
whatever  is  in  the  child's  best  interest, 
whether  it  be  temporary  care,  return 
to  the  birth  parents  or  placement  in 
an  adoptive  home.  A  court-appointed 
special  advocate  volunteer  investigates 
the  circumstances  surrounding  a  child 
abuse  or  neglect  case,  makes  an  eval- 
uation, recommends  to  the  court  that 
further  action  is  in  the  child's  best  in- 
terest, both  immediately  or  in  the  long 
run,  and  monitors  the  case  until  per- 
manent placement  is  achieved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  President 
Reagan  has  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  fund  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges  to  work  with  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  other 
cosponsors  to  spread  court  appointed 
special  advocates  to  even  more  than 
the  250  jurisdictions  currently  served. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women's  involvement  with  the  special 
advocates  program  dates  from  1979, 
Currently,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  maintains  15  special 
advocates  sites  across  the  United 
States. 

Established  in  1893  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  America's 
oldest  Jewish  women's  organization 
with  more  than  100,000  members  in 
some  200  sections  nationwide.  The 
Greater  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  section  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
was  one  of  the  first  five  NCJW  sec- 
tions nationally  to  initiate  the  court 
appointed  special  advocates  program.* 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
months  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  partici- 
pating in  a  meeting  with  students 
from  my  congressional  district.  The 
topic  of  that  meeting  was  "What  is 
Leadership."  Three  of  those  students 
have  written  prize-winning  essays  in 
the  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Dirksen 
Center  in  Pekin,  111. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
essays  of  R.  Clark  Hunt  of  the  Wash- 
ington Intermediate  School,  Jenny 
Spurlock  of  Broadmoor  Intermediate, 
and  Chad  A.  Reiman,  Edison  Interme- 
diate School,  all  from  Pekin,  on  the 
subject  of  leadership. 

These  young  people  had  some  nice 
remarks  to  make  about  me  in  their 
essays  and  I  appreciate  their  kindness. 
But  the  reason  I  want  to  share  their 
views  with  you  is  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  how-  our  young  Americans  are 
thinking  about  leadership  for  our 
country 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
those  essays  in  the  Record: 
What  Is  Leadership? 
(B.v  R.  Clark  Hunt) 

Leadership,  serving  the  people  and  keep- 
ing unity  among  them,  is  best  achieved  b.v 
hav'iig  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
tho.-.c  people  being  led. 

Although  the  dictionary  defines  leader- 
ship as  the  act  of  leading  or  guiding,  I  found 
'he  word  had  as  many  meanings  as  the 
people  I  interviewed— a  busine.ss  leader,  a 
teacher,  and  my  parents. 

My  parents'  thoughts  about  leadership 
were,  'Qualities  of  leadership  are  having  a 
goal,  being  committed  to  that  goal,  and 
planning  to  reach  it.  Showing  how  the  goal 
meets  the  needs  of  people  and  caring  and 
being  committed  to  others  are  other  leader- 
ship characteristics.  "  My  dad  only  had  one 
important  quality  when  he  said.  "Plan  your 
work,  and  work  your  plan." 

Mr.  Dale  Pauley,  a  former  coach  slated, 
"A  leader  is  a  servant  to  the  people.  Jesus 
was  a  servant  to  the  people,  and  He  was 
humble." 

A  busine.ss  leader.  Mr.  Jim  Rassi.  listed 
seven  leadership  qualities.  They  are  depend- 
ability, consistency,  authoritativeness.  per- 
ception, getting  along  with  others,  keeping 
unity  among  people,  and  understanding 
people.  "A  problem  with  some  leaders  is 
they  don't  stand  out  in  the  group,  and 
others  want  to  take  over."  He  also  told  me 
that  the  most  important  quality  is  to  have 
an  understanding  of  the  people  you  lead. 

In  the  Jaycee  Action  Magazine  for  Leader- 
ship Training  was  a  checklist  of  good  leader- 
shir  attributes.  Here  are  a  few: 

Leaders  are  judged  by  the  performance  of 
their  followers. 

Leaders  must  always  set  the  example. 

Leaders  must  accept  responsibility. 

Leaders  must  exercise  supervision. 

Leaders  must  develop  loyalty  toward 
members  of  the  organization. 

Leaders  must  be  good  counselors. 
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Leaders  must  be  firm,  fair,  and  just  in  all 

action. 

Robert  H.  Michel  is  an  example  of  a  good 
leader.  Michel  was  elected  House  Republi- 
can Leader  of  the  98th  Congress  in  Decern 
ber  of  1982.  He  served  in  that  position  three 
other  times. 

On  March  2,  1923.  Robert  Henry  Michel 
was  born  in  Peoria.  Illinois.  He  went  to 
school  in  Peoria  ard  graduated  from  Brad- 
ley University  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Business 
Administration.  Michel  served  durmg  World 
War  11  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  was  dis- 
charged as  a  disabled  veteran,  and  was 
awarded  two  Bronze  Stars,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  four  battle  stars  for  his  service. 

Michel  was  first  in  Washington  in  1949  as 
an  Administrative  Assistant  to  his  forerun- 
ner. Representative  Harold  Velde.  He  .served 
in  this  position  until  1956.  Since  1964 
Michel  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  Nation- 
al Convention,  has  chaired  the  Platform 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  and 
was  Floor  Leader  for  Presidents  Ford  and 
Reagan. 

Michel  said  that  his  three  qualities  of 
leadership  are  a  desire  to  be  a  good  leader, 
an  ability  to  be  a  good  listener,  and  a  good 
measure  of  confidence  in  his  own  ability. 

He  said.  "A  person  should  listen  90%  of 
the  time  and  be  tolerant  enough  to  listen  to 
the  other  person's  point  of  view.  " 

I  think  he  is  an  effective  leader  because 
he  is  brave,  a  good  listener,  and  unafraid  to 
speak  his  thought.  I  think  a  leader  should 
really  desire  to  be  a  leader.  A  leader  should 
listen,  be  a  good  planner,  and  carry  out  his 
plans. 

Bob  Michel  is  a  good  listener,  and  he 
plans  well,  too.  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
plans. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  an  understanding  of 
the  people  being  served  is  necessary  to  plan- 
ning for  effectiveness  as  a  leader. 


What  Is  Leadership? 
(By  Jenny  Spurlock) 

The  dictionary  suggests  direction  and 
guidance  as  synonyms  for  leadership.  There 
have  always  been  those  who  are  eager  to 
guide  and  direct,  but  they  need  to  have  fol- 
lowers if  they  are  truly  to  be  leaders.  What 
leadership  qualities  make  people  willing  to 
follow  a  particular  person? 

Honesty  is  a  quality  most  people  demand 
from  a  leader.  One  of  the  leaders  who  had 
this  quality  was  given  the  nickname 
"Honest  Abe.  "  He  was  given  the  nickname 
when,  overchr.nged  by  three  pen.,  es,  he 
walked  ten  miles  back  to  the  grocery  store 
to  correct  the  error.  This  quality  stayed 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  throughout  his 
entire  life.  Without  his  honesty  and  com- 
passion, the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
may  never  have  been  written. 

Another  quality  people  demand  from  a 
good  leader  is  courage.  A  good  example  of 
courage  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Without  courage,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  take  the  stand  he  did  during  what 
has  come  to  be  knowTi  as  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  He  proved  to  the  world  that  he  would 
not  let  the  United  States  of  America  be  in- 
timidated by  any  other  world  power. 

Every  good  leader  needs  public  speaking 
ability.  Congressman  Robert  Michel  has 
shown  that  this  is  a  strong  quality  of  his.  By 
being  elected  to  eight  terms  in  public  office, 
he  proves  that  he  can  convey  to  the  public 
his  ideas  in  a  way  that  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval. By  becoming  the  House  Minority 
leader,  he  proved  that  he  can  relay  these 
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ideas  and  be  listened  to  and  accepted  by  his 
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anyway— to  the  Nicaraguan  contras  even  if 
the  Kuerrillas  lay  down  their  arms. 
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industry  at  the  cutting  edge  of  techno- 
logical innovation. 
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annual  meeting  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
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ideas  and  be  listened  to  and  accepted  by  his 

peers. 

Representing  the  people  and  their  needs 
is  a  most  important  quality  also.  A  man  who 
led  with  this  quality  was  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  His  interest  of  creating  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  Congress  to  the  public  was  in 
response  to  a  need  he  saw.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying.  I  want  to  do  what  I  think  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  probably  the  only  real,  true  free  republic 
that  still  remains  on  Gods  footstool." 

Of  course,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  leader.  There  are  many 
others.  Alone,  none  of  them  is  as  valuable  as 
when  they  are  put  into  use  together  by  one 
man  or  a  group  of  men.  Our  leaders  today.  I 
believe,  have  an  abundance  of  these  quali- 
ties and  are  continually  striving  to  provide 
us  with  the  leadership  we  desire. 
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What  Is  Leadership^ 
(By  Chad  A.  Reiman) 
Leadership  was  a  word  I  didn't  give  much 
thought  to  until  I  entered  this  essay  con- 
test. As  I  read  materials  and  listened  to 
comments  about  leadership.  I  realized  that 
good  leadership  is  a  valuable  resource  in  our 
United  States.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  my  insights  on 
this  subject. 

The  ability  to  unite  and  guide  a  group  of 
people  to  a  conmion  goal  is  one  definition  of 
leadership.  It  can  also  mean  bringing,  great- 
ness out  of  people  rather  than  trying  to 
make  people  great. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  a  leader  was  born  in 
Peoria.  Illinois.  On  March  23.  1923.  the 
proud  parents  named  their  son.  Robert 
Henry  Michel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Michel 
lived  with  religious  convictions  and  also  had 
a  belief  that  politics  were  evil. 

One  of  the  first  opportunities  Robert 
Michel  had  to  show  his  ability  as  a  leader 
was  while  he  served  as  president  of  his  high 
school  class.  After  high  school,  he  served  his 
country  in  war.  not  as  a  leader,  but  as  an  en- 
listed combat  infantryman. 

His  public  political  career  began  in  1949 
when  he  served  as  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Representative  Harold  Velde.  Mr.  Michel 
assisted  Rep.  Velde  for  seven  years.  In  1956, 
he  was  elected  to  the  85th  Congress  as  Mr. 
Velde  retired.  Congressman  Michel  has  been 
reelected  for  14  consecutive  terms  since 
then.  He  is  presently  serving  as  House  Re- 
publican Leader  of  the  98th  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Michel  explained  to  me.  to  be  a 
good  leader  one  must  have  the  desire  to 
lead,  be  a  good  listener,  have  confidence, 
not  live  in  fear  of  making  wrong  decisions, 
and  must  be  able  to  take  criticism.  He  went 
on  to  say.  a  good  leader  will  be  educated  and 
informed  in  a  var  ety  of  matters.  He  said 
Teddy  Roosevelt  possessed  the  qualities  he 
admires  in  a  leader. 

I  believe  Congressman  Michel  shows 
qualities  of  a  good  leader  and  he  tries  to  do 
what  is  best  for  us.  He  seems  to  be  more 
concerned  about  ho*  people  he  is  leading 
and  representing  regard  him.  rather  than 
how  he  impresses  President  Reagan  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Tip"  O'Neill.  He  ap- 
pears to  fit  this  quote  by  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley.  Fairness,  diligence,  sound  prepa- 
ration, professional  skill,  and  loyally  are 
marks  of  American  leadership.  " 

In  summing  this  up.  I  know  we  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  to  become  good  lead- 
ers. People  can  have  confidence  in  and 
count  on  a  good  leader.  A  good  leader  will 
leave  behind  him  a  will  and  a  conviction  in 
his  followers.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
m  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  20,  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  my  home  district  of  the 
Bronx,  will  be  celebrating  their  llOth 
anniversary.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  fine  work  it  has  done 
for  the  Bronx  community. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church  has  a  long 
history  of  service  to  the  Bronx  com- 
munity. For  110  years  it  has  stood  as  a 
spiritual  center  and  has  worked  closely 
with  its  parishioners  to  provide  them 
the  spiritual  guidance  and  religious 
enrichment  in  times  of  sorrow  and  joy. 
The  history  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  one  committed  to 
fulfilling  the  religious  and  spiritual 
needs  of  its  parishioners. 

Father  Wendell  Roberts  has  been 
the  pastor  of  Trinity  Episcopal  for  34 
years.  During  his  34  years  of  service. 
Father  Roberts  has  worked  hard  to 
keep  up  Trinity  Episcopal's  tradition 
of  service  and  commitment  to  the 
Bronx  community.  An  example  of  this 
commitment  is  the  summer  program 
for  children  run  by  Father  Roberts. 
The  program  includes  musical  instruc- 
tion and  daily  field  trips  to  various 
educational  and  recreational  facilities. 
Trinity  Episcopal  currently  has  about 
400  members  and  together  with  the 
clergy  they  have  worked  hard  to  main- 
tain Trinity  Episcopal  Church  as  a 
fine  religious  institution. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  honor 
Trinity  Episcopal  on  the  occasion  of 
their  110th  anniversary.  This  anniver- 
sary not  only  marks  110  years  of  serv- 
ice but  is  also  indicative  of  the  impor- 
tant role  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
has  played  in  the  lives  of  its  members. 
Those  110  years  were  undoubtedly 
marked  with  times  of  hardship  as  well 
as  times  of  prosperity  and  joy. 
Through  it  all  Trinity  Episcopal  has 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  hope,  love  and 
understanding.  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Trinity  Episcopal  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  and  I  am  confident 
that  Trinity  Episcopal  will  continue  to 
serve  the  Bronx  community  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  its  parishioners  with 
spiritual  and  religious  guidance  and 
enrichment.* 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  'Washington 
Post  caught  my  attention.  It  is  rare 
that  one  reads  a  balanced  analysis  of 
the  hostility  in  Central  America,  and  I 
believe  this  editorial  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt by  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  in  Central  America  to 
look  at  all  sides  of  the  issue. 

Nicaragua  cannot  continue  to  receive 
a  free  ticket  of  support  from  critics  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  In  the 
past,  the  Sandinistas  have  been  able  to 
talk  their  way  out  of  being  judged  by 
the  same  standards  as  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  region.  Now  there  are 
signs  everywhere  that  supporters  of 
the  Sandinistas  are  beginning  to  re- 
think their  unquestioning  endorse- 
ment of  everything  that  is  done  in  Ma- 
nagua. The  Post  editorial  focuses  on 
two  particular  issues:  The  elections  of 
November,  which  seem  to  be  an  en- 
lightened version  of  the  Cuban-Soviet 
model,  and  Managua's  support  for  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas  who  are  intent  on 
criminally  destroying  civilian  targets- 
just  like  the  v.ontras  who  also  are  wan- 
tonly engaged  in  the  destruction  of  ci- 
vilian targets  in  Nicaragua. 

As  the  Post  says.  "There  is  a  great 
need  for  a  single  standard  of  judgment 
in  Central  America."  This  need  is 
great  both  in  Washington  and  Mana- 
gua. I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
league's attention. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27.  19841 

Advice  for  Managua 
President  Reagan  has  been  receiving 
much  good  advice,  from  Congress  and.  espe- 
cially generously,  from  the  pre.ss.  on  the 
subject  of  Nicaragua.  But  Nicaragua  needs 
some  good  advice,  too.  if  Central  America  is 
eventually  to  settle  down.  It  could  most  use- 
fully come  from  the  Wiily  Brandt-type 
social  democrats  in  Europe  and  those  liber- 
als elsewhere  who  tend  to  coddle  the  Sandi- 
ni.stas.  and  from  the  larger  group  that  has 
faulted  the  interventionist  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  policy.  We  have  .n  mind  two 
points. 

The  ruling  Sandinistas  stand  strongly 
behind  the  demand  of  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas to  be  admitted  to  a  power-sharing" 
process  in  El  Salvador.  In  Nicaragua,  howev- 
er, the  nine  comandantes  reject  any 
thought  of  admitting  Nicaraguan  guerrillas 
to  power-sharing  or  even  to  the  elections 
the  regime  now  plans  on  Nov.  4.  After  the 
country's  Catholic  bishops  called  for  a  peace 
dialogue  involving  all  Nicaraguans.  includ- 
ing those  who  have  risen  in  arms  against 
the  government"— such  dialogue  is  the  left's 
constant  appeal  in  El  Salvador— the  Sandi- 
nista  police  chief  denounced  the  call  as 
■criminal."  The  Sandinistas  insist  they  will 
not  open  their  elections— elections  they 
seem  intent  on  running  in  the  Soviet  style 


anyway— to  the  Nicaragxian  contras  even  if 
the  guerrillas  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  Sandinistas,  by  way  of  seeking  inter- 
national support,  are  now  broadcasting  news 
of  the  considerable  damage  done  by  the  con- 
tras. People  are  being  killed  in  military  en- 
gagements, but  many  of  the  targets  are  eco- 
nomic and  civilian  in  character,  and  the  re- 
sults are  commonly  measured  in  dollar 
terms  or  in  terms  of  hardships  inflicted 
upon  the  population.  The  Sandinistas,  of 
course,  show  no  similar  dismay  over  the  sub- 
stantially greater  damage  done  to  economic 
and  civilian  targets  by  the  guerrillas  whose 
operations  they  encourage  in  El  Salvador. 
Some  on  the  left  suggest  it  is  all  right  to  de- 
stroy, say,  a  coffee  planation  belonging  to 
an  "oligarch."  This  is  rubbish.  Peasants 
work  on  plar'.ations:  Nicaragua's  friends  in 
El  Salvador  1-ave  also  shot  up  the  bus  fleet, 
which  transpo-ts  the  poor. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  single  standard 
in  judging  political  events  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  need  for  it  in  Washington 
and  a  need  for  it  in  Managua.  too.» 


THOMAS  H.  BRUGGERE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
Thomas  H.  Bruggere.  founder  of  one 
of  Oregon's  fastest-growing,  high-tech- 
nology companies,  has  been  named  Or- 
egon's Small  Businessman  of  the  Year 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

As  we  all  know,  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  being  focused  all  across  the 
country  on  the  role  our  high-technolo- 
gy electronics  industry  must  play  in 
developing  America's  economic 
strength  and  competitiveness  in  world 
markets.  It  is  clearly  an  industry  that 
holds  promise  for  America's  future, 
and  for  Oregon's. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  ac- 
knowledge and  encourage  those  entre- 
preneurs who  have  kept  this  critical 
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industry  at  the  cutting  edge  of  techno- 
logical innovation. 

Tom  Bruggere  is  such  a  man.  As 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Mentor  Graphics  Corp.  in  Beaver- 
town,  Oreg.,  he  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  diversification  of  Or- 
egon's economic  base.  Tom  founded 
Mentor  Graphics  in  1981  in  the  heart 
of  Oregon's  'Silicon  Forest."  Under 
his  leadership,  the  company  has 
emerged  as  the  industry's  leaoing  sup- 
plier of  computer-aided  engineering 
systems.  These  advances  have  substan- 
tially increased  the  productivity  of 
electronics  designers  at  a  time  of  in- 
tense worldwide  competition  for  com- 
puter applications  to  old  problems  and 
new  challenges. 

Since  1981.  Mentor's  work  force  has 
grown  to  260  employees.  In  1983,  the 
company's  first  sales  year.  Mentor  had 
nearly  $26  million  in  revenue  from  do- 
mestic and  overseas  sales. 

Overseeing  the  operations  of  a  firm 
that  is  growing  as  fast  as  Mentor 
Graphics  does  not  leave  Tom  much 
spare  time.  Despite  the  demands  of  his 
business,  however,  Tom  has  worked  to 
improve  Oregon's  business  environ- 
ment through  service  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Electronics 
Association  and  as  chairman  of  the 
AEA's  Oregon  chapter. 

I  am  delighted  to  salute  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  my  friend.  Tom 
Bruggere,  to  congratulate  him  on 
being  named  Oregon's  Small  Business- 
man of  the  Year,  and  to  extend  to  him 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success. • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  on  an  official  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  as  a  congressional  adviser  at  the 
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annual  meeting  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
and  voting  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  week  of  April  24.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows: 

On  Tuesday,  April  24: 

Yes  on  rollcall  91,  final  passage  of  S. 
373.  Arctic  Research  and  Policy  Act  of 
1983. 

On  Wednesday.  April  25: 

No  on  rollcall  93,  Gregg  amendment 
to  H.R.  4974,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

No  on  rollcall  94.  Walker  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4974. 

Yes  on  rollcall  95,  final  passage  of 
H.R. 4974. 

On  Thusday,  April  26: 

Yes  on  rollcall  96,  on  approving  the 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  April  25. 

Yes  on  rollcall  97.  passage  of  House 
Resolution  490,  the  rule  on  S.  2570.  ex- 
tending the  transition  provisions  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

No  on  rollcall  98.  Sensenbrenner 
motion  to  commit  S.  2570. 

Yes  on  rollcall  99.  final  passage  of  S. 
2570. 

Yes  on  rollcall  100.  passage  of  House 
Resolution  481.  the  rule  on  H.R.  5172. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Author- 
ization for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Yes  on  rollcall  102,  Fuqua  amend- 
ment to  Gregg  substitute  to  Walker 
amendment  to  H.R.  5172. 

No  on  rollcall  103,  Gregg  amend- 
ment to  Walker  amendment  to  H.R. 
5172. 

Yes  on  rollcall  104,  Gregg  substitute, 
as  amended  by  Fuqua  amendment,  to 
Walker  amendment  to  H.R.  5172. 

No  on  rollcall  105,  Rudd  amendment 
to  H.R.  5172. 

Yes  on  rollcall  106,  Fuqua  motion 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise.* 
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The  Sep.a'.e  met  at  10  a.m.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  hy  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THtaMOND). 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  30.  1984) 

Mr.    STEVENS.     Mr.    President.     I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

May  we  have  a  moment  of  silence 
during  which  we  remember  Judge  Wil- 
liam Webster  and  the  loss  of  his  wife 
Drusilla. 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord  .  .  .  .—Psalm  33:  12. 

Almighty  God.  we  have  come  a  long 
way  since  our  birth  as  a  Republic  but 
we  have  wanc'ered  somehow.  Our 
Founding  Fath(  rs  held  freedom  of  re- 
ligion as  fundamental.  We  have  trans- 
lated their  deep  conviction  into  free- 
dom from  religion.  We  have  become 
technological  giants— spiritual  and 
moral  dwarfs.  We  are  sophisticated  in 
scientific  progress  and  primitive  in 
spiritual  development.  We  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
ignorant  in  the  way  of  God.  We  live  as 
though  man  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse and  God  a  peripheral  invention 
of  pious  enthusiasts.  We  are  abundant- 
ly rich  in  material  resources  and  abys- 
mally poor  in  spiritual  and  moral  cap- 
ital. Dear  God.  help  us  to  get  our  act 
together  before  it  is  too  late.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  Way.  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ALASKA 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
assistant  majority  leader,  wishes  part 
of  my  time  today.  I  am  happy  to 
accord  him  that  time  to  .speak  on  the 
matter  of  the  President's  and  the 
Pope's  visit  to  Fairbanks.  AK.  I  was  in 
Fairbanks  once,  and  judging  by  the 
pictures  I  saw  on  television  last  night 
there  are  going  to  be  more  reporters 
up  there  than  there  are  people.  But  in 
all  seriousness.  I  congratulate  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Senator  Stevens 
and  his  colleague  for  playing  host  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Holy  Father. 
I  yield  to  him  now  so  that  he  might 
proceed. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND  POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  VISIT  ALASKA 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent, returning  from  his  most  success- 
ful trip  to  China,  has  stopped  in  our 
State.  He  arrived  there  about  3  a.m. 
Tuesday  morning.  He  has  had  a  most 
interesting  visit  with  the  people  of 
Fairbanks  and  of  Alaska  as  a  whole. 
Because  of  personal  reasons  I  was 
unable  to  be  there,  but  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President  has  spent  this  time 
in  Alaska;  that  he  has  decided  to  stop 
and  wait  for  the  Holy  Father.  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  It  is  a  most  historical  oc- 
casion for  Alaska  to  be  able  to  play 
host  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Pope  at  the  same  time.  I  thank  my 
good  friends  from  the  White  House 
staff.  Jim  Baker  and  Mike  Deaver.  for 
their  courtesies  in  assisting  us  to  ar- 
range this  visit  and  to  make  it  one 
that  will  be  so  memorable  for  the 
people  of  my  State. 

When  the  President  arrived  in  Fair- 
banks, he  was  greeted  by  an  editorial 
that  Wcis  in  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  which  is  published  by  my  good 
friend.  C.W.  Bill"  Snedden.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial, 
which  is  entitled  'Our  Nation  On  The 
Right  Track."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 

May  1.  1984) 

Our  Nation  on  the  Right  Track 

During     Ihf     four     years     that     Ronald 

Reagan  has  led  our  nation.  Alaskan.s  have 

taken  a  growing  pride  in  being  Americans. 

Our  nation  is  on  the  right  track,  with  an 
emphasis  on  private  sector  growth,  a  strong 
defense  posture,  and  a  balance  between  nat- 
ural resource  development  and  environmen- 
tal preservation.  We  believe  the  leadership 
of  President  Reagan  is  in  good  part  respon- 
sible for  the  positive  changes  we've  seen 
over  the  last  four  years. 

Today,  were  pleased  to  welcome  President 
and  Mrs.  Reagan  to  our  community.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge— with 
thanks— the  economic  policies,  defense  posi- 
tions, and  cor  ;ervative  attitudes  that  have 
set  America  or.  a  ccurse  we  heartily  endorse. 
Fairbanksans  were  strong  supporters  of 
Mr  Reagan  ouring  the  1980  elections, 
voting  for  him  nearly  two  to  one  over  Demo- 
crat Jimmy  Carter.  We  Alaskans  can  cer- 
tainly answer  the  Reagan  administration 
qutrji- are  you  better  off  today  than  four 
yeais  ago— with  a  resounding  yes. 


Granted,  we  still  have  some  disputes  with 
the  federal  government  over  issues  where 
the  Alaskan  perspective  has  not  been  given 
due  consideration,  but  at  least  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  administration  that  recognizes 
the  vital  contribution  tne  private  sector 
makes  to  our  nation's  health. 

Four  years  ago.  under  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Carter  administration.  Alaskans  voted 
to  .set  up  a  stale  commission  to  study  our 
status  within  the  federal  fold.  Our  distrust 
and  dislike  of  the  federal  government  even 
led  some  of  us  to  go  so  far  as  to  propose  in- 
dependence. A  few  Alaskans  still  press  for 
that  release,  but  the  thrust  of  the  move- 
ment has  di.ssipaied  under  a  federal  admin- 
istration that  has  lightened  the  government 
regulatory  burden,  brought  down  inflation 
rate,  eased  the  pressures  for  locking  up  our 
natural  re.sources.  stimulated  private  sector 
growth,  and  reduced  the  income  tax  burden. 
When  Alaska  was  granted  Statehood  25 
years  ago  this  year,  it  was  partly  due  to  a 
growing  national  recognition  that  Alaska 
had  many  contributions  to  make  to  the 
nation. 

As  we  enter  our  second  25  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  helping  us  contin- 
ue to  make  good  on  that  promise.  Initially 
under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt 
and  now  under  William  Clark,  many  of  the 
repressive  policies  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion have  been  turned  around.  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leasing  have  been  accelerated,  state 
and  Native  land  conveyances  have  been 
made  a  lop  priority,  access  provisions  have 
been  loosened,  fewer  permits  have  been  re- 
quired, and  local  input  has  been  encouraged. 
Those  policies  haven't  .solved  every  prob- 
lem we  have  with  every  federal  agency,  and 
the  priorities  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
have  often  hampered  them.  Neverthele.ss. 
the  good  will  and  sensible  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  have  been  apparent 
and  appreciated. 

Though  Alaska  never  really  participated 
in  the  recession  which  grew  out  of  the 
short-sighted  policies  that  preceded  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  election,  today  we  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  nation's  strong  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  renewed  emphasis  on  pa- 
triotism, conservative  values  and  a  boot- 
straps attitude  have  been  welcome  to  Alas- 
kans. 

We  are  indeed  honored  by  the  visit  here 
of  our  nation's  leader.  We  say  welcome,  and 
thank-you  .  .  .  A  very  sincere  •thank-youl" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  What  1  said 
about  Fairbanks,  of  course,  was  said  in 
jest.  A  man  who  comes  from  a  town  of 
500  has  no  right  to  poke  his  finger  at  a 
town  of  50,000.  but  in  any  event  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
two  Senators  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  for  this  singular  honor. 


•  This  ■bullet  "  symbol   identities  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


I  cannot  resist  remembering  it  was  2 
years  ago  yesterday  that  President 
Reagan  came  to  Knoxville  to  open  the 
1982  World's  Fair,  and  my  wife  and  I 
invited  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  to 
be  our  guests  overnight  after  the  offi- 
cial ceremonies,  which  they  did.  which 
is  a  great  honor  to  us  and  we  were  and 
are  very  grateful  for  that.  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi  had  told  me  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  were  going 
to  stay  at  his  house.  I  said: 

Well.  now.  Frank,  that  is  fine,  but  as  a 
man  who  is  a  veteran  in  these  experiences, 
let  me  tell  you  a  few  things.  Presidents  are 
nice  to  have  but  they  are  tough  to  be 
around. 

I  certainly  am  not  complaining 
about  the  subject,  but  to  begin  with 
when  we  confirmed  that  the  President 
was  going  to  visit  in  our  home,  the 
telephone  company  showed  up  and  in- 
stalled a  telephone  cable  as  big  as  my 
leg.  I  was  fearful  that  it  was  at  my 
own  expen.se.  It  turned  out  not  to  be. 
But  my  fears  had  only  just  begun. 
That  telephone  cable  had  to  go  some- 
place and  there  was  then  a  forest  of 
telephones  installed.  I  still  have  evi- 
dence of  that  because  they  drilled  a 
hole  in  the  floor  every  place  they  put 
them. 

We  were  especially  pleased  that  the 
President  was  going  to  be  in  our  little 
guest  house,  which  is  built  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  river  canyon,  a  beauti- 
ful view.  That  is  why  we  built  it  there. 
I  really  relished  the  idea  of  taking  the 
President  out  on  the  back  porch  and 
showing  him  this  view  acro.ss  the 
canyon  to  a  wooded  hillside  2  miles 
away.  But  when  the  President  arrived. 
I  found  that  the  Secret  Service  had 
nailed  my  drapes  shut. 

Then  that  night  we  had  some  30 
guests  for  a  dinner  party.  I  found  that 
instead  of  the  caterers  which  we  had 
employed  to  .serve  the  meal,  as  far  as 
the  President  was  concerned  they  had 
brought  their  own  waiters  and  had 
cooked  his  meals  in  Washington  and 
brought  them  to  Tennessee. 

All  those  things  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. I  am  sorry  to  say.  in  this  time 
when  there  is  such  grave  threat  to 
world  leaders  and  to  the  President  in 
particular,  but  I  had  to  tell  my  friend 
Frank  Murkowski  that  while  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  have  a  Presidential 
visit  in  one's  home— look  out  for  the 
drapes  and  the  floor. 


to  finish  with  about  3  hours  on  a  side. 
Some  of  the  sponsors  say  it  may  be  3 
days.  I  have  assured  them  that  we  are 
going  to  do  whatever  we  need  to  do 
and  that  we  will  explore  the  situation 
as  the  day  progresses.  It  is  my  un- 
pleasant duty,  however,  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  on  Monday  and  again  on 
Tuesday:  Members  should  expect  a 
late  evening  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  reserve  1  minute  of  that 
time  -so  that  after  the  minority  leader 
has  spoken.  I  may  perform  certain 
other  routine  functions. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President. 


have  been  facetious,  too  long.  I  should 
report  that  after  the  special  order  is 
executed,  there  will  be  morning  busi- 
ness until  10:30  a.m.,  when  we  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  boat  bill 
and  the  Grassley-Kassebaum-Biden- 
Baucus  amendment  will  be  pending.  I 
get  mixed  signals  about  that.  Some  of 
the  sponsors,  whom  I  will  not  now 
identify,  say  that  they  should  be  able 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


KAL  007-AN  INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  let  the  press  of  events 
claim  our  attention.  Here  in  the 
Senate  we  are  propelled  from  one  de- 
manding situation  to  another.  Emer- 
gencies—real and  imagined— often  set 
the  agenda.  The  most  recent  crisis 
thrusts  itself  on  us.  and  we  forget  the 
dangers  of  a  situation  that  inten.sely 
absorbed  our  attention  a  short  time 
before. 

Often  I  have  called  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  Afghanistan.  As  I 
have  said  on  previous  occasions.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Afghan  constituents 
in  West  Virginia.  There  may  be  some 
in  the  town  of  Weirton.  in  Hancock 
County,  where,  I  have  been  told,  there 
are  more  than  60  different  ethnic 
groups.  The  press,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  excluded  from  war-torn  Af- 
ghanistan. The  reporters  who  covered 
that  brutal  invasion  are  off  in  Iran  or 
Iraq,  in  Beirut  or  Chad,  in  El  Salvador 
or  Grenada.  Afghanistan  has.  in  a  real 
sense,  become  another  forgotten  trage- 
dy. But  brave  men  and  women  still 
fight  and  die  there,  civilian  homes  still 
are  bombed  there,  and  refugees  still 
seek  safety  from  the  4  years  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

Other  recent  examples  of  infamy 
al.so  .seem  to  have  faded  from  the  pop- 
ular imagination.  Last  September  1. 
269  men,  women,  and  children  died 
when  their  civilian  airliner  was  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers when  it  strayed  into  Soviet  air 
space.  The  Soviets  to  this  day  have 
shown  no  real  hint  of  remorse  or 
regret  for  this  vicious  action.  The 
Soviet  Government  admits  no  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  compensate  the  families 
of  thp  victims.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  permit  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations within  Soviet  waters.  The 
Soviet  navy  harassed  search  vessels 
operating  in  international  waters,  ig- 
noring diplomatic  protests  and  repeat- 


ed appeals  for  cooperation.  Recently 
we  have  heard  reports  that  the  Soviet 
pilot  responsible  for  shooting  down 
the  Korean  airliner  has  received  a 
medal  for  that  act  of  butchery. 

Despite  this  complete  lack  of  Soviet 
cooperation,  the  international  commu- 
nity went  forward  with  an  independ- 
ent investigation  of  the  shootdown  of 
the  Korean  airliner.  The  call  for  that 
investigation  came  from  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO).  At  my  re- 
quest. Kevin  Nealer  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  staff  at- 
tended that  meeting.  As  a  former 
State  Department  officer  and  legal  ad- 
viser to  U.S.  delegations.  Kevin  assist- 
ed the  U.S.  delegation  to  ICAO  in  ob- 
taining a  commitment  to  an  impartial 
investigation.  I  commend  the  U.S.  del- 
egation for  their  efforts,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  staff 
was  able  to  participate  in  that  accom- 
plishment. 

After  several  months  of  thorough 
work  by  an  international  team  of  ex- 
perienced investigators,  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  reported  that  a  navigation 
error  was  the  likely  cause  of  the 
Korean  airliner's  deviation  into  Soviet 
airspace.  The  investigation  discounted 
the  espionage  theory  advanced  by  the 
Soviets.  Moreover,  the  investigators 
concluded  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
adequately  warn  the  Korean  airliner 
that  it  had  entered  Soviet  air  space, 
and  that  the  Korean  airline  pilot  was 
unaware  of  the  Soviet  interceptor  air- 
craft, even  after  his  plane  had  been 
hit  by  the  Soviet  missiles  which  de- 
stroyed it. 

This  was  powerful  evidence.  On  the 
basis  of  the  independent  investigator's 
report,  the  ICAO  Council  recently 
pas.sed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  use  of  force 
against  a  civilian  aircraft  and  called 
for  improvements  and  cooperation  to 
avoid  such  tragedies  in  the  future. 

The  resolution  is  some  measure  of 
the  international  outrage  at  the  brutal 
and  irresponsible  act  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  so  many  unarmed,  helpless 
civilians.  I  am  plea.sed  to  see  that  the 
international  community  has  censured 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  wanton  wa-ste 
of  innocent  lives.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ICAO  Council  and  the 
international  in\estigation  team  for 
their  pursuit  of  the  truth.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  international  community 
speak  with  unity  and  conviction  when 
the  norms  of  human  behavior  are  dis- 
regarded so  utterly.  And  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  we  take  steps  to  assure 
that  such  a  tragedy  will  not  recur. 

This  month,  all  152  members  of  the 
ICAO  are  meeting  to  consider  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  1944  Chicago 
Convention  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  deadly  force  against  civilian  air- 
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craft.  Despite  Soviet  opposition,  it 
seems  clear  that  some  version  of  that 
amendment  will  succeed,  this  codify- 
ing existing  international  understand- 
ings that  such  a  resort  to  force  is  law- 
less and  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  II  Treaty- 
was  on  the  Senate  E.xecutive  Calendar 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan by  tht  Soviets.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Soviets,  I  called  then-President 
Carter  from  my  home  and  asked  to  see 
him. 

Later  that  day.  I  was  in  his  office, 
and  I  said  to  him:  'Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  poorly  advised  now  if  we 
were  to  call  up  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  In 
the  light  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, there  are  not  the  votes  in 
the  Senate  for  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty." 

President  Carter  agreed  with  me. 
and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

So.  the  Soviets,  themselves,  scuttled 
the  treaty  when  they  invaded  Afghan- 
istan. But  that  has  not  been  the  end  of 
the  invasion  and  the  ruthless  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  suppress 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedom  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

May  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
fight  on. 

I  hope  thai  the  Moslem  communities 
throughout  the  world  will  be  more 
sensitive  than  it  appears  up  to  now 
with  respect  to  the  brutal  murder  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Perhaps  even  the  large  Moslem  com- 
munity in  the  Soviet  Union  will  finally 
learn  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Journal  of  Commerce  arti- 
cle reporting  on  the  ICAO  Council's 
action  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
ICAO  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mar.  8. 
19841 

ICAO  Council  Condemns  Soviet  Act 
Montreal.— The  governing  council  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
has  condemned,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  .shooting  down  of  a 
South  Korean  airliner  last  Sept.  1. 

By  a  vote  of  20-2.  with  nine  ab.stentions. 
the  ICAO  council  passed  a  U.S.  resolution 
late  Tuesday  condemning  "the  use  of  armed 
force  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Korean  airliner  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
269  live.s."  Two  countries  were  absent  for 
the  secret  ballot. 

The  ill-fated  aircraft,  en  route  from  An- 
chorage. Alaska,  to  Seoul,  was  shot  down  by 
Soviet  fighter  planes  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
after  it  had  inadvertently  strayed  500  kilo- 
meters off  course.  An  ICAO  technical 
report,  released  last  week,  confirmed  the 
findings  of  an  earlier  report  by  the  Montre- 
al-based organization  that  referred  to  navi- 
gational errors  by  the  pilots. 


The  resolution  also  deeply  deplores  the 
Soviet  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  search  and 
rescue  efforts  of  other  involved  states  and 
the  Soviet  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
ICAO  investigation." 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Soviet  delegate  reit- 
erated the  allegation,  rejected  by  the  ICAO 
report,  that  the  airliner  was  on  a  spy  mis- 
sion when  it  flew  over  strategic  military  in- 
stallations on  Sakhalin  Island. 

In  a  separate  report  to  ICAO.  the  Soviet 
Union  argued  that  its  interceptors  tried  to 
communicate  visually  with  the  airliner  on 
KAL  flight  007.  The  ICAO  report,  however, 
took  the  Soviet  authorities  to  task  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  agency's  investigation 
team  with  radar  data  or  transcripts  of  com- 
munications between  the  Soviet  fighters 
and  their  base  commander. 

An  ICAO  .spokesman  noted  that  the  affair 
constitutes  "quite  an  unprecedented  case" 
in  the  history  of  the  international  civil  avia- 
tion body,  which  will  be  celebrating  its  40th 
anniversary  this  year. 

In  effect,  though  Israel  was  condemned  in 
1973  by  ICAO  for  the  shooting  down  of  a 
Libyan  airliner,  the  Is-aeli  authorities  ad- 
mitted their  responsibility  for  the  incident, 
accepted  the  legal  consequences  and  offered 
compensation  to  the  victims. 

After  the  crushing  vote.  U.S.  delegate 
Donald  Segner  .said  "the  United  Slates  is 
gratified  that  the  council  has  fulfilled 
ICAO's  responsibility  for  the  .safety  of  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  The  world  can  now 
be  assured  that  such  attacks  against  a  civil- 
ian airliner  and  its  innocent  passengers  will 
not  be  condoned  no  matter  who  is  the  per- 
petrator. " 

South  Korean  observer  Keun  Park  re- 
marked; "It  is  a  motion  of  censure,  of  disap- 
proval, and  it  will  certainly  have  an  impact 
on  the  future  of  civil  aviation. " 

Council  President  A.ssad  Koiaite  .said  the 
vote  terminated  ICAO's  investigation  of  the 
incident  unless  new  evidence  surfaced. 

Mr.  Segner  added  that  ICAO  deserved 
credit  for  passing  the  resolution  despite 
"severe  political  pressure"  from  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  vote  on  it. 

France.  Italy.  Japan.  Canada.  Belgium. 
Australia.  West  Germany  and  Spain  were 
among  the  countries  supporting  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  resolution,  which  also  invited  all 
of  ICAO's  151  contracting  states  to  cooper- 
ate fully  in  the  preparation  of  an  extraordi- 
nary .session  at  the  end  of  next  month. 

On  April  24.  an  e.xtraordinary  session  of 
the  ICAO  assembly  will  consider  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
which  involves  an  undertaking  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  force  against  civil  aircraft 
and  improvement  of  procedures  to  follow  to 
avoid  any  future  similar  tragedies. 

Resolution    of   the    International   Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  Council. 
AS  Passed  March  6.  1984 
<  1 1  Recalling  the  resolutions  adopted  and 
the  decisions  taken  on  10  September  1983  at 
the    extraordinary    session    of    the    ICAO 
Council  and  endorsed  by  the  24th  session  of 
the  ICAO  assembly  in  October  1983  as  well 
as   the  council   resolution   of    13   December 
1983,    relating    to    the    destruction    of    a 
Korean  Air  Lines  civil  aircraft  on  1  Septem- 
ber 1983  by  Soviet  military  aircraft: 

(2)  Having  considered  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  Secretary  General  and 
the  subsequent  technical  review  by  the  Air 
Navigation  Commission; 

(3)  Recognizing  that,  although  this  inves- 
tigation was  unable,  because  of  lack  of  nec- 
essary data,  to  determine  conclusively  the 


precise  cause  for  the  serious  deviation  of 
some  500  kilometers  from  its  flight  plan 
route  by  the  Korean  aircraft  into  the  air 
space  above  the  territory  under  'he  sover- 
eignty of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  e\  idence  was 
found  to  indicate  that  the  de. iation  was 
premeditated  or  that  the  crew  .vas  at  any 
time  aware  of  the  flight's  deviati-  n: 

(4)  Reaffirming  that,  whatev  r  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary General's  report,  may  have  caused  the 
aircraft  to  stray  off  its  flight  plan  route, 
such  use  of  armed  force  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  and  invokes  gener- 
ally recognized  legal  consequences: 

(5)  Recognizing  that  such  use  of  armed 
force  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  safety  of  inter- 
national civil  aviation,  and  is  incompatible 
with  the  norms  governing  international  be- 
havior and  with  the  rules,  standards  and 
recommended  practices  enshrined  in  the 
Chicago  convention  and  its  annexes  and 
with  elementary  consideration  of  humanity; 

(6)  Expressing  its  continuing  sympathy 
with  the  families  bereaved  in  this  tragic  in- 
cident; 

(1)  condemns  the  u.se  of  armed  force 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner  and  the  tragic  loss  of  269 
lives: 

(2)  Deeply  deplores  the  Soviet  failure  to 
cooperate  in  the  .search  and  rescue  efforts 
of  other  involved  stales  and  the  Soviet  fail- 
ure to  cooperate  with  the  ICAO  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  visit  of  the  investigation  team  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  General  and  by  failing  so 
far  to  provide  the  Secretary  General  with 
information  relevant  to  the  investigation; 

'3)  Urges  all  contracting  states  to  cooper- 
ate fully  in  the  work  of  examining  and 
adopting  an  amendment  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention at  the  25th  .session  (extraoniinary) 
of  the  ICAO  assembly  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  measures  for  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  this  type  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wi-sconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Democratic  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  for  his  per- 
sistence day  after  day  for  many 
months  in  calling  attention  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  which 
has  gone  on  so  long  and  because  there 
has  been  no  spectacular  development. 
It  has  been  ignored  by  our  press  and 
has  not  been  discussed  as  it  should 
have  been  by  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  prominent  exception 
of  our  distinguished  Democratic 
leader. 

The  Soviets,  after  all.  have  violated 
human  rights.  They  have  al.so  violated 
a  treaty,  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Treaty.  Their  violations  have  been 
documented.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
and  am  very  proud  that  our  leader. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  has  called  attention 
to  this  this  morning  as  he  has  done  .so 
persistently  pointed  to  the  Soviet  vio- 
lations in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
plane  and  in  documenting  the  inde- 
pendent investigation  by  an  interna- 
tional group. 

So  I  thank  my  leader  for  this  serv- 
ice. I  joined  him  once  or  twice.  I  wish  I 


had  been  with  him  even  more  often. 
But  I  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  congratulate  him  again  for  a  great 
.service. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  kind  comments.  He  has 
spoken  out  on  this  tragedy,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  him  say  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out.  more  of  us  should  be 
doing  this  .so  that  the  world  will  not  so 
easily  forget  the  sacrifices  that  are 
being  made  by  Afghans  in  that  war- 
torn,  brutalized  country.  And  from 
what  we  hear,  the  suffering,  the  kill- 
ings, the  woundings.  the  maimings,  are 
not  limited  just  to  Afghan  women  and 
men.  but  are  also  being  sadly  experi- 
enced by  Afghan  boys  and  girls. 
Young  people— even  children— have 
been  slaughtered  in  the  villages,  as 
they  have  been  victims  of  minefields, 
chemical  warfare,  and  high  altitude 
bombings. 

It  is  just  too  bad  that  the  world 
press  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  that 
war-torn  country.  It  is  a  sad  reflection 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  it  shamelessly  excludes 
the  pre.ss  so  that  the  world  may  not 
see,  may  not  know,  and  may  not  feel 
the  terror  occurring  in  Afghanistan. 


RECORD  FIRST  QUARTER 
TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Commerce  Department  announced 
the  latest  trade  figures.  For  the  third 
con.secutive  month,  our  deficit  grew. 
For  March,  that  deficit  reached  a 
record  .$10.26  billion!  That  is  the  larg- 
est monthly  trade  deficit  in  our  histo- 
ry. The  March  data  completes  the 
quarterly  trade  profile,  which  reveals 
the  largest  trade  shortfall  ever  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1984— a  total  deficit  of 
$29.9  billion.  That  deficit  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  total  trade  short- 
fall for  the  entire  year  of  1976.  Dr. 
Fred  Bergsten.  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Economics,  pre- 
dicts that  these  records  could  fore- 
shadow a  total  manufacturing  trade 
deficit  of  $140  billion  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  This  would  be  twice  the 
level  of  last  year's  record  trade  deficit. 

If  that  figure  is  a  little  difficult  to 
appreciate,  let  me  put  it  in  human 
terms.  The  Commerce  Department 
tells  us  that  every  $1  billion  decline  in 
exports  costs  this  country  25,000  jobs 
lost  or  not  created.  This  means  we 
could  add  more  than  2.5  milliim  more 
Americans  to  the  jobless  roles  this 
year,  solely  because  we  are  losing  our 
ability  to  export.  It  means  that  the 
record  March  trade  deficit  translates 
into  more  than  250.000  Americans  out 
of  work.  That  is  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  and  women  who  will 
not  know  if  they  can  make  the  house 
payment,   feed   themselves   and   their 


children,    or    otherwise    make    ends 
meet. 

What  do  these  numbers  mean  for 
our  major  industries?  For  the  .steel  in- 
dustry, they  mean  that  foreign  steel 
imports  flooded  the  U.S.  market  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  at  a  rate 
that  exceeds  all  previous  levels.  Over  6 
million  tons  of  foreign  steel  entered 
the  U.S.  market,  giving  foreign  compa- 
nies control  of  an  astonishing  24  per- 
cent of  this  country's  steel  market  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1984.  On  Capitol 
Hill  today,  there  is  a  truck  carrying 
the  last  pieces  of  steel  made  at  the 
Armco  steel  plant  in  Houston.  TX.  in 
January  some  4.200  people  lost  their 
jobs  when  that  plant  closed.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph on  behalf  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
which  would  limit  steel  imports  to  15 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  That  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  bill  requires  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  to  spend  more  on 
capital  improvements  and  moderniza- 
tion. It  provides  an  interval  of  adjust- 
ment so  that  American  firms  can  com- 
pete on  a  level  playing  field  for  their 
share  of  the  domestic  and  internation- 
al market. 

Why  are  we  facing  the  current  trade 
cri.sis?  In  March  I  outlined  the  source 
of  the  real  problem.  It  is  just  as 
Martin  Feldstein  and  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy,  have  said.  High  interest  rates, 
a  dangerously  overvalued  dollar,  and 
the  related  Federal  deficit  all  work 
hand  in  hand  to  create  this  crisis. 
These  are  policies  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  encouraged,  and  continues 
to  support.  This  triple  threat  has 
caused  our  trade  deficit,  and  it  is  a 
problem  which  will  not  be  solved  until 
we  bring  our  economic  policies  into 
line  with  reality. 

The  American  worker  and  our  com- 
panies are  doing  all  they  can  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  But  their  best  efforts 
are  being  undercut  by  a  policy  that 
creates  the  largest  budget  deficit  in 
history  and.  as  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  is  leading  to  a  situation  where 
this  country  is  a  debtor  nation.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  the  President's 
own  economists  tell  us  that  much  of 
America's  growing  debt  will  be  held  by 
foreigners.  Thus  we  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion where  our  economy  is  being  run 
from  beyond  our  borders.  The  trade 
deficit  is  one  symptom  of  that  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Senate 
Democrats  are  looking  for  honest  solu- 
tions to  the  challenge  of  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  We  recognize  that 
the  world  economy  has  become  inter- 
depenaent— that  the  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not  insulate  itself 
from  the  world  market.  Indeed,  trade 
is  and  continues  to  be  vital   to  the 


health  of  our  economy.  My  own  Slate 
of  West  'Virginia  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation  in  the  percent  of  its  manufac- 
tured goods  going  to  export.  West  Vir- 
ginia jobs— American  jobs— depend  on 
a  strong  export  policy. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Task  Force, 
chaired  by  Senator  Kennedy,  offered 
22  specific  recommendations  for  a 
stronger  American  economy.  That 
task  force  is  preparing  legislation  to 
implement  those  recommendations, 
and  I  understand  that  a  package  of 
trade  initiatives  will  be  ready  for  intro- 
duction within  a  month.  I  welcome 
that  effort,  and  I  know  many  Ameri- 
can busines.ses  will  welcome  these  ini- 
tiatives. If  this  administration  is  con- 
tent to  stand  by  failed  policies  and  the 
failure  of  political  will  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  worst  trade  deficit  in  his- 
tory. I  am  not.  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  not.  And  I  know  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  party  have 
made  it  plain  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  those  policies. 

American  workers  and  American 
business  deserve  more  from  Govern- 
ment than  good  wishes  in  the  struggle 
to  compete  in  the  international 
market.  They  deserve  good  policies- 
ones  that  are  responsive  to  the  real 
problems  that  handicap  our  exports.  I 
look  forward  to  the  initiatives  being 
prepared  by  the  Democratic  Task 
Force  as  an  important  step  in  coming 
to  terms  with  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senl  that  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
April  28.  1984.  entitled  "Trade  Deficit 
Hits  Record  S10.3  Billion  "  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  1984) 
Trade  Deficit  Hits  Record  $10.3  Billion 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 
The  nation's  merchandi.se  trade  deficit 
last  month  grew  to  a  record  $10.3  billion— 
the  third  con.secutivc  monthly  record  defi- 
cit—as purchases  of  imports  in  the  United 
States  also  reached  new  heights. 

At  the  current  rate.  1984  is  shaping  up  as 
the  worst  trade  year  in  U.S.  history. 

The  February  trade  deficit  was  $10.1  bil- 
lion, and  it  exceeded  the  January  record  of 
$9.5  billion,  the  Commerce  Department  said. 
The  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  also  was  a 
record— $119.3  billion  at  an  annual  rate,  up 
from  an  $89.1  billion  rate  during  the  fourth 
quarter  last  year. 

Although  imports  continued  to  grow  to 
record  levels,  exports  al.so  improved  by  $515 
million  last  month  because  of  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  abroad.  Commerce  said. 

Fa"lcr  economic  growth  among  our  trad- 
ing partners  should  limit  further  widening 
of  the  U.S.  trade  gap  and  may  help  to  bring 
.some  improvement  by  the  end  of  this  year. " 
.said  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
He  has  predicted  that  the  trade  deficit, 
which  was  a  record  $60.6  billion  last  year, 
probably  will  top  $100  billion  this  year. 

Imports  last  month  totaled  $28  billion 
compared  with  $27.8  billion  in  February. 
Major  increases  were  in  imports  of  iron  and 
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steel  plates  and  sheets,  motor  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  parts,  electronic  tubes  and  transis- 
tors, office  machines,  advanced  data-proc- 
essing equipment,  and  power-generating  ma- 
chines. 

Sales  of  several  kinds  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural products  declined,  as  well  as  fish  and 
shellfish,  and  some  crude  inedible  goods. 
Commerce  said. 

The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  $2.7  bil- 
lion, the  largest  for  the  year  so  far.  up  from 
$2.4  billion  in  February.  Trade  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  resulted  In  a 
deficit  of  $1.7  billion  last  month,  up  from 
$999.4  million  in  February.  Commerce  said. 

First-quarter  exports  were  3.6  percent 
higher,  and  imports  were  12.8  percent 
higher,  than  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1983. 

The  trade-deficit  problem  threatens  to  be 
a  catal.vst  for  more  protectionist  legislation 
this  year,  which  some  members  of  Congress 
may  find  hard  to  resist— particularly  with 
elections  in  November. 

One  reason  for  the  deficit  has  been  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar,  caused  largely  by 
high  U.S.  interest  rales  resulting  from  the 
large  federal  budget  deficits  and  the  safety 
of  investing  U.S.  assets. 

High  rates  attract  foreign  investment,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  the  dollar  and  rais- 
ing its  value.  The  strong  dollar,  in  turn. 
makes  U.S.  exports  more  costly  to  foreign 
trading  partners,  discouraging  sales,  while 
simultaneously  making  goods  from  abroad 
cheaper  for  Americans,  thus  encouraging 
imports. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  general 
pattern  of  consumption  following  reces- 
sions. As  a  country  pulls  out  of  hard  times, 
incomes  expand  and  consumers  tend  to  buy 
more  imports.  In  addition,  the  economic  re- 
coveries in  many  countries  have  lagged 
behind  that  of  the  United  States,  prevent- 
ing them  from  having  the  incomes  to  pur- 
chase American  goods. 

Many  Latin  American  countries,  burdened 
with  debt  problems,  also  have  cut  back  on 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  West  German  economy 
probably  will  grow  by  about  3  percent  this 
year  compared  with  only  1  percent  last  year, 
according  to  Kemper  Financial  Services  Inc. 
In  Great  Britain,  growth  may  exceed  3  per- 
cent for  the  second  straight  year.  The  Japa- 
nese economy  should  grow  by  between  4  and 
5  percent  this  year  following  a  3  percent  ex- 
pansion last  year.  Kemper  said. 
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WILLIAM  COCHRANE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  a  man 
whom  we  all  know,  and  whom  we  hold 
in  high  regard,  Mr.  William  Cochrane, 
who  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration since  1972. 

Bill  Cochrane  came  to  Washington 
in  1954  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott  of  North  Caro- 
lina, intending  only  to  stay  for  1  year. 
Thirty  years  later.  Bill  continues  to 
work  with  the  diligence  and  dedication 
he  has  shown  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  wishing  only  that  there 
were  more  hours  in  the  day  to  com- 
plete his  many  duties. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Carolina  Alumni  Review  is 


titled  "North  Carolina's  Man  on  the 
Hill." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Carolina's  Man  on  the  Hill 
(By  James  P.  Hughes) 

Outside  of  his  family,  there  are  just  two 
loves  in  the  life  of  William  McWhorter 
Cochrane— the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  a  loyal 
son  of  one  <  Class  of  1937).  resident  sage  of 
the  other,  and  lirele.ss  servant  of  them  both. 

Leave  it  to  Bill  Cochrane  to  find  a  way  to 
combine  the  two.  In  all  his  30  years  as  a  top 
Senate  staffer,  the  67-year-old  Newton 
native  has  acted  as  an  unofficial  and  unpaid 
lobbyist  for  the  University,  a  role  that 
earned  him  its  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  in  1978. 

Looking  out  for  the  University,  however, 
has  never  conflicted  with  his  official  staff 
duties,  nor  kept  him  from  performing  many 
other  invaluable  services  for  his  state  and 
nation.  On  Capitol  Hill  they  call  him  North 
Carolina's  third  Senator.' 

He's  served  as  administrative  a.ssistant  to 
North  Carolina  Senators  W.  Kerr  Scott 
(1954-58)  and  B.  E\erelt  Jordan  (1958-72). 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  (1972-80).  and. 
since  the  1980  GOP  takeover.  Democratic 
staff  director  of  the  same  committee. 

No  matter  what  his  title.  Bill  Cochrane 
has  always  been  there  when  North  Carolina 
calls.  In  his  home  state  there  are  countless 
examples  of  his  influence  at  work.  The 
Jordan  and  Falls  Lake  reservoir  projects, 
which  he  stood  behind  from  start  to  finish, 
are  two;  another  is  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences,  which  he 
and  Senator  Jordan  directed  to  Research 
Triangle  Park  by  requiring  it  to  be  located 
outside  a  50-mile  radius  from  Washington. 

Probably  his  biggest  satisfaction,  though, 
comes  from  running  an  informal  employ- 
ment agency  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
his  native  state.  They  are  almost  daily  visi- 
tors to  his  cramped  and  cluttered  office  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Rus.sell  Building,  where 
they  are  provided  with  friendly  advice,  en- 
couraging words,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
a  leg  up  on  a  job. 

He  has  never  cast  the  first  vote  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  Cochrane  Imprint  can  be 
found  on  any  number  of  major  bills.  The 
landmark  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  Is  largely  his  doing,  as  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Some  of  his  best  work  has  been  reserved 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  .senior  staff 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, he  has  overseen  the  most  dramatic 
expansion  in  the  Library's  180-year  history. 
Officials  there  credit  him  with  the  idea  to 
rename  its  two  older  buildings  in  honor  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  and  only  halfjokingly 
say  that  the  new  Madison  Building  stands 
more  a  monument  to  Bill  Cochrane's  quiet 
influence  than  to  our  fourth  President. 

Every  four  years  for  the  past  20.  Bill  has 
been  in  charge  of  arranging  the  presidential 
Inaugural  ceremonies,  each  of  which  takes  a 
full  year  of  preparation.  Both  parties  keep 
asking  him.  and  he  has  yet  to  .say  no. 

Bill  runs  on  a  simple  formula  of  hard 
work  and  longer  hours,  which  are  as  much  a 
Cochrane  trademark  as  his  bow  ties  and 
ever-present  pipe.  He  says  there's  no  telling 


what  he  could  get  done  if  only  the  day 
didn't  end  so  soon. 

His  career  with  the  Senate  coincides  with 
some  of  the  most  tumultuous  years  in 
American  history— the  dawn  of  desegrega- 
tion, the  close  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  unprecedented  resignations  of 
a  vice  president  and  president.  Bill  Coch- 
rane was  heavily  involved  In  at'  three. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  segregation  of 
public  .schools  unconstitutional  in  its  now- 
famous  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion of  May.  1954.  Almost  two  years  later, 
on  March  11.  1956.  101  Southern  members 
of  Congress  Issued  the  'Southern  Manifes- 
to. "  a  petition  protesting  racial  desegrega- 
tion, declaring  Brown  'a  clear  abuse  of  judi- 
cial power  "  and  pledging  resistance  "by  all 
lawful  means.  " 

The  signatures  of  both  North  Carolina 
Senators  were  on  the  document,  and  nine  of 
the  12  Representatives.  Of  the  three  who 
refused  to  sign,  only  one  was  returned  to 
Congress  after  elections  that  fall,  and  then 
only  after  he  was  forced  to  say  that  he 
"hated  and  despised  every  word"  of  the 
Brown  decision. 

To  this  day.  the  morning  of  March  11. 
1956  stands  out  in  Bill  Cochrane's  memory. 
"It  was  about  9.30  or  10.  "  he  recalled  in  a 
recent  interview.  "The  Senator  was  usually 
in  by  that  lime.  He  walked  in  every  morning 
from  the  Westchester  Hotel,  about  five  or 
six  miles.  This  morning  he  hadn't  gotten  in 
yet. 

"I  was  sitting  at  my  desk,  reading  the 
newspaper,  when  my  phone  rang.  It  was 
Senator  Scott.  Bill,  are  you  where  you  can 
talk?"  I  told  him  I  was.  He  said  "You  know, 
theyre  coming  out  with  that  statement 
today.  And  I  said  yes. 

"•"Bill,  is  there  any  way  you  can  gel  my 
name  off  ihat  thing?"  I  reflected  on  it  a 
minute.  It  was  already  10  by  that  time,  too 
late.  Senator  Walter  George  of  Georgia  was 
supposed  to  read  it  in  an  hour,  and  advance 
copies  had  already  been  distributed  to  the 
pre.ss. 

"It  hurt  me  to  say  it.  but  I  had  to  tell  him. 
No,  Senator,  there's  no  way  to  withdraw" 
your  name  now.  You'd  call  more  attention 
to  yoursell  that  way  than  if  you  left  it  on 
there:  There  was  silence,  and  then  he  said, 
"I  gue.ss  youre  right  and  hung  up. 

"That  story's  never  been  told  before,  at 
least  not  publicly.  Only  a  few  people  know 
about  it."  Cochrane  said.  "I  was  always  ,sad 
that  we  couldn"l  gel  his  name  off  of  there. 
Senator  Scott  never  had  any  problem  with 
black  people,  and  he  never  went  in  for  that 
kind  of  strong  stuff." 

Thirteen  years  later,  when  the  Vietnam 
War  had  replaced  race  as  the  central  issue 
back  home  and  in  Congress.  Bill  returned 
from  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Par  East  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  there. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  he  and  Senator 
Jordan  discussed  the  war  issue  from  every 
conceivable  angle  and  for  hours  on  end. 
With  the  Seniors  permission.  Bill  laped 
their  di.scu.ssions.  and  these  tapes  will  go 
with  his  papers  to  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  at  Chapel  Hill  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate. 

The  Senator,  too.  soon  became  convinced 
that  disengagement  was  the  preferred 
course,  and  In  June.  1970.  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment, 
which  called  for  an  immediate  pullback  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Cambodia.  He  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  Southerners  to  do  so. 

"I  remember  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  called 
our  office  that  afternoon  looking  for  the 


Senator.  He  got  me  instead."  Cochrane  said. 
"He  said.  "Bill,  that  was  a  courageous  thing 
your  boss  did  today,  and  I  want  you  to 
thank  him  for  me.  Itll  mean  five  more  voles 
for  our  side  down  the  road."  '" 

"A  few  weeks  later.  Senator  Jordan  went 
to  the  state  Democratic  convention  in  Ra- 
leigh, and  when  he  came  in  there,  he  made 
a  triumphal  entry,  with  his  arms  raised  and 
his  hands  up  in  a  V  for  a  Victory  salute,  and 
they  gave  him  a  thunderous  ovation.  And 
when  they  voted,  it  came  out  1.200  to  600. 
his  way.  against  the  war."  Cochrane  said. 

His  health  failing.  Jordan  was  upset  in  the 
1972  primary  by  Nick  Galifianakis  of 
Durham,  who  was  subsequently  buried  In 
the  Nixon  landslide  in  November,  losing  to 
Jesse  Helms.  Before  leaving  the  Senate. 
Jordan  made  Bill  staff  director  of  the  influ- 
ential Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  the  Senator  had  chaired  since 
1965. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  Bill  Cochrane 
to  make  his  most  important  contribution. 
By  mid-1974,  the  nation  was  in  a  slate  of 
crisis:  confidence  in  government  had  hit  an 
all-time  low". 

The  Nixon  Presidency  had  steadily  dete- 
riorated under  revelations  of  White  House 
complicity  in  the  Watergate  break-In.  Vice- 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  was  already  out  of 
the  picture  as  a  result  of  criminal  charges 
left  over  from  his  tenure  as  governor  of 
Maryland. 

In  place  but  untested,  the  25th  Amend- 
ment provided  for  Pre.-;idenlial  succession  In 
just  such  emergencies.  No  one  knew  If  It 
could  work.  Finding  out  fell  to  Bill  Coch- 
rane and  the  Rules  Committee,  not  once  but 
twice  in  the  space  of  eight  months.  First. 
Nixon  named  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  to 
succeed  Agnew;  then,  after  Nixon  resigned. 
Ford  chose  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  "^ork. 

"We  spent  60  days— mornings,  nights,  and 
Sundays— investigating  Gerald  Ford,  and 
then  had  to  turn  right  around  and  spend 
another  120  days  on  Nelson  Rockefeller.  " 
Cochrane  said. 

By  all  accounts,  BUI  performed  with  con- 
siderable grace  under  pressure,  and  .served 
as  a  steadying  influence  during  the  nation's 
long  ordeal. 

His  achievements  in  the  Senate  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  considering  Bill  Cochrane 
never  intended  lo  slick  around  anywhere 
near  this  long.  When  he  came  lo  Washing- 
ton in  1954.  he  announced  to  one  and  all  he 
intended  lo  stay  no  more  than  a  year.  After 
that  he  was  going  back  home  to  Chapel  Hill 
and  the  Institute  of  Government,  where  he 
had  worked  since  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy  in  late  1945. 

The  year  came  and  went:  Bill  stayed. 
Three  years  later.  Senator  Scott  died,  and 
Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges  appointed  Jordan  lo 
succeed  him.  Bill  said  hed  slay  until  Jordan 
got  settled,  then  he  was  going  home.  His 
bags  were  already  packed. 

Somehow  he  got  sidetracked.  He  found 
out  he  liked  working  for  Jordan.  "He  was 
just  like  a  daddy  lo  me."  he  said.  Bill  decid- 
ed to  stay  just  a  little  bit  longer. 

For  the  next  10  to  15  years,  he  was  always 
going  back  lo  Chapel  Hill  after  "just  one 
year  more."  Today  he  swears  he  never  lefl. 

"I've  got  20  acres  down  there  with  the 
Gimghoul  view,  and  Im  going  lo  put  a 
hou.se  on  it  one  of  these  days,  and  then  I 
plan  on  sticking  around  as  long  as  my 
cousin  Louis  Round  Wilson  did. '"  he  said. 

If  he  ever  follows  through  on  that  pledge, 
the  University  will  lose  one  of  the  best 
friends  it  ever  had  in  Washington.  "There 
are  few  federally  funded  projects  here  that 


he  didn't  have  a  hand  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. "  said  UNC  President  William  C. 
Friday,  his  friend  of  nearly  40  years. 

"For  every  one  you  see  or  hear  about, 
there's  probably  10  back  there  that  you'll 
never  know  Bill  helped  gel.  Thais  the  way 
he  Is.  Hes  never  done  one  thing  for  public 
credit  or  personal  aggrandizement,  but  he 
always  gets  the  job  done."  President  Friday 
said. 

Dr.  Lsaac  Taylor,  dean  of  the  UNC-CH 
School  of  Medicine  from  1964  lo  1971  and 
presently  deputy  director  of  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Cancer  Research  Center  at 
Boston  University,  recalls  how  Bill  got  the 
job  done  for  an  expansion  of  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  the  mid-1960s. 

"We  were  in  line  for  a  Hill-Burton  Award 
lo  build  the  Ambulatory  Patient  Care  Facili- 
ty." Dr.  Taylor  said.  "We  had  secured  what- 
ever matching  funds  we  needed  from  the 
General  A.ssembly.  we  had  taken  bids,  and 
now  we  had  30  or  60  days  to  get  the  con- 
tracts signed,  or  wed  have  lo  rebid  the 
project. 

"The  man  in  charge  of  Hill-Burton  awards 
happened  lo  be  out  of  the  country  al  the 
lime,  and  his  stand-in  was  a  timid  .sort  who 
wasnt  about  to  approve  those  funds  for  us 
on  his  own.  Meanwhile,  the  clock  was  tick- 
ing. 

"Finally.  I  went  lo  see  this  fellow,  and  1 
remonstrated  with  him.  I  .said.  "If  we  don't 
have  those  funds  by  the  end  of  the  week,  we 
will  have  to  rebId  those  contracts,  and  It  will 
cosl  us  10  percent  more,  which  we  don't 
have.'  And  he  said.  But.  Dr.  Taylor.  I  could 
lose  my  job.' 

"Well.  I  figured  right  then  thai  what  he 
needed  was  somebody  to  a.ssure  lilm  that  he 
wouldn't  lose  his  job  If  he  appro\ed  our 
award.  So  I  called  Bill.  "No  problem."  Bill 
said.  Ill  just  call  over  to  the  White  Hou.se." 
Senator  Jordan  and  President  John.son  were 
good  friends. 

"When  I  got  back  to  Chapel  Hill.  I  got  a 
call  from  the  timid  stand-in.  "Dr.  Taylor,'  he 
said.  I  believe  Ive  figured  out  a  way  to  get 
that  money  to  you." "' 

Devotion  lo  the  University  took  root  in 
Bill  Cochrane  from  the  first  day  he  .set  eyes 
on  Chapel  Hill-September  12,  1933.  barely 
six  months  past  his  16th  birthday,  he  fell 
under  its  spell,  and  it  holds  him  lo  this  day. 

"The  idea  of  taking  the  University  to  the 
people,  and  not  taking  It  COD.,  that  was 
the  theme  of  lho.se  days.  "  he  said.  'Vou 
were  taught  to  give  freely  of  what  had  been 
given  you.  And.  of  course.  Dr.  Frank  Porter 
Graham  had  a  lot  lo  do  with  thai. 

"But  it  was  the  University  of  the  people, 
and  It  was  the  University  against  the  vested 
inleresls.  or  the  other  way  around.  The  Uni- 
versity's struggle  over  all  lho.se  years  was  a 
very  inspiring  thing,  and  it  was  hard  not  to 
be  caught  up  in  it. 

"All  of  these  things  have  been  better  .said 
by  a  lot  of  other  people.  You  know  who  sa.vs 
things  right,  in  the  great  old  tradition?  The 
Chancellor.  Chris  Fordham.  He  can  say  the 
University  story- freely  and  (-aslly  and 
much  belter  than  I  can.  Alderman  had  that 
gift,  and  Frank  Porter  Graham,  and  Edward 
Kidder  Graham,  too.  from  what  Ive  read  by 
him.  Tho.se  are  .some  of  the  key  figures 
who"ve  been  able  lo  express  the  spirit  of  the 
University. 

"It  is  a  unique  place,  and  nobody  has 
really  ever  been  quite  able  lo  .say  why.  but  I 
suppo.se  that  all  those  things  together  are 
the  reason." 


ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
POLICE  ATHLETIC  LEAGUES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
on  May  6.  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Athletic  Leagues  will  hold  its 
annual  conference  in  Orlando,  FL.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
P.A.L.  participants  for  the  fine  work 
they  do. 

Since  1944,  when  the  league  was 
founded  in  New  York  City,  its  mem- 
bership has  grown  to  over  2  million 
youths  in  over  150  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
are  six  participating  leagues  in  my 
own  State  of  West  'Virginia. 

P.A.L.  sponsors  leagues  for  such 
sports  as  baseball,  basketball,  tennis, 
hockey,  and  softball,  and  organizes 
cultural  activities  such  as  dance, 
music,  drama,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

By  providing  young  people  with 
access  to  such  wholesome  activities. 
P.A.L.  helps  to  reduce  juvenile  crime 
and  delinquency.  Further,  by  forging 
friendships  between  police  officers  and 
children.  P.A.L.  encourages  a  positive 
approach  to  a  young  person's  view  of 
the  role  of  a  policeman.  The  value  of 
this,  in  terms  of  community  relations 
alone,  is  incalculable. 

The  national  P.A.L.  organization 
offers  a  number  of  helpful  services  to 
the  individual  leagues,  such  as  reduced 
insurance  rates,  discounts  on  the  pur- 
chase of  sporting  equipment,  and 
training  seminars.  P.A.L.  also  circu- 
lates a  newspaper  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  championship  games  and 
matches  and  other  such  activities  in 
which  the  local  leagues  can  partici- 
pate. 

I  congratulate  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Athletic  League  for 
their  40  years  of  excellent  service  to 
our  young  people  and  to  our  communi- 
ties, and  I  urge  people  everywhere  to 
pursue  the  formation  of  P.A.L.  leagues 
in  their  own  communities  and  to  sup- 
port them.  This  is  a  national  juvenile 
crime  prevention  program  that  works. 


A  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
CHALLENGE  TO  SENATORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  wishes  to  cfiallenge  my  col- 
leagues this  morning.  I  wish  to  chal- 
lenge my  colleagues  to  a  contest  to 
pick  the  easiest,  softest,  most  vulnera- 
ble spending  target  in  the  1985  budget. 
The  target  should  cost  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion. It  would  require  $20  billion  or 
more  in  spending  over  the  next  5 
years.  It  should  also  be  totally  useless 
or  even  counterproductive.  And  it 
should  provide  the  basis  for  spending 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars— per- 
haps $1  trillion  or  rnore  over  the  next 
couple  of  decades. 

Is  there  a  nice,  easy  multibillion 
dollar  spending  candidate  out  there 
that  we  can  chop  out  of  this  budget 
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and  pave  the  way  for  far  greater  sav- 
ings as  the  years  go  by?  Yes.  indeedy. 
there  is.  Nestled  neatly  into  the  1985 
budget  is  a  little  old  $2  billion  item  to 
begin  to  shoot  this  country  off  on  the 
long  and  immensely  expensive  road  to 
carry  the  nuclear  war  into  space.  The 
administration  is  asking  for  $2  billion 
in  1985  and  $25  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  to  begin  to  develop  the  capabil- 
ity to  shoot  Russian  missiles  out  of 
space  before  they  reach  American  tar- 
gets. When  I  say  begin  to  develop  the 
capability,  I  mean  exactly  that.  It  will 
certainly  take  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  perhaps  several  trillion  dollars 
to  develop  a  complete  system,  and 
there  is  every  scientific  reason  to 
expect  that  no  matter  how  much  we 
spent  on  it.  it  would  never  work. 

Indeed  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research,  who  is  in  the 
Reagan  administration.  Mr.  DeLauer. 
says  that  there  is  no  way  we  can  make 
it  work  unless  we  can  also  persuade 
the  Russians  to  limit  their  production 
of  offensive  missiles.  Well,  good  luck. 

But  suppose  through  some  100-to-l 
miracle,  it  did  work.  Suppose  that  this 
new  "star  wars"  system  would  be  able 
to  intercept  every  missile  the  Soviets 
could  launch,  suppose  the  new  defen- 
sive system  absolutely  dominated  the 
skies  of  the  future.  Would  this  prevent 
nuclear  war?  Of  course  not.  It  would 
simply  change  the  way  nuclear  pay- 
loads  are  delivered.  For  a  trillion  dol- 
lars or  so.  the  United  States  would 
simply  have  assured  that  any  nuclear 
attack  on  this  country  did  not  come 
through  the  atmosphere  from  any- 
thing like  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  Would  that  defense  then 
defend  this  country  from  a  nuclear 
attack?  No  way.  It  would  simply  assure 
us  that  nuclear  attack  would  come 
from  any  number  of  other  sources. 

Our  port  cities  could  be  hit  from 
submarines  firing  very  low  trajectory 
war  heads  from  a  few  miles  off  our 
thousands  of  miles  of  shoreline.  Nucle- 
ar attack  could  come  from  commandos 
and  terrorists,  carefully  organized  and 
trained  to  bring  portable  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  person  across  the 
endle.ss  miles  of  U.S.  borders  for  de- 
ployment at  military  targets  and  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
on  April  2  in  an  editorial,  nothing  in 
technology  is  forever.  A  defensive 
system  that  might  work  perfectly  in 
1995.  could  and  almost  certainly  would 
be  overcome  by  newer  technology  by 
the  year  2000.  Furthermore,  such  a  de- 
fense would  make  nuclear  war  more 
likely,  not  less.  The  Times  writes: 

Defense  i.s  de.stabilizinK-  It  stimulates  the 
opposing  side  to  develop  offenses  that  will 
defeat  it.  and  offers  a  premium  to  the  side 
that  strikes  first. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  we  spend  on 
this  nuclear  technology,  the  more  we 
find  ourselves  wandering  down  a  maze 
that  leads  ever  more  certainly  to  nu- 


clear war.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  tech- 
nological nightmare.  Safety,  security, 
an  a.ssured  peace  all  keep  fading  into 
the  distant  mists.  We  have  been  very 
lucky  for  the  last  30  years  or  so.  We 
have  literally  stumbled  into  a  deter- 
rence—a balance  of  terror,  an  assured 
mutual  suicide  that  has  kept  the  nu- 
clear peace.  It  is  as  if  God  has  given  us 
a  few  years  of  grace  to  find  a  way  to 
end  this  terrible  arms  race  that  prom- 
ises utter  destruction.  In  all  this,  we 
have  two  choices.  Both  are  treacher- 
ous. Both  are  dangerous.  Both  are 
risky.  Neither  of  these  two  choices  can 
as.sure  us  .sahation.  But  to  this  Sena- 
tor the  choice  is  very  easy,  indeed. 

The  two  choices  are  these;  First  we 
can  follow  the  road  we  are  now  pursu- 
ing. This  is  an  all-out  defensive  and  of- 
fensive reliance  on  building  ever  more 
destructive  nuclear  arms  with  a  little 
feeble  lip  service  to  arms  control.  The 
.second  is  a  genuine  commitment— a 
firm  and  full  reliance  on  arms  control. 
That  means  primary  reliance  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  superpower,  to- 
talitarian. Communist  Ru.ssia.  It 
means  reliance  on  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  knowledge  that  whatever  ver- 
ification and  enforcement  provisions 
we  write  into  the  agreement  will 
always  be  subject  to  violation  by  a 
nation  few  Americans  trust. 

What  then  makes  this  choice  easy  to 
this  Senator?  Just  this:  we  know  thrt 
if  we  go  down  the  nuclear  arms  race 
path,  the  nuclear  arms  technology  will 
speed  us  closer  and  closer  to  a  steadily 
more  dangerous  world  with  nuclear  d-?- 
terrence  eventually  evaporating  as  one 
side  or  the  other  .senses  that  it  has 
gained  or  lost  the  ability  to  mount  a 
nuclear  attack  without  the  retaliation 
that  constitutes  the  heart  of  deter- 
rence. And  there  is  an  even  more 
threatening  consequence  of  the  ongo- 
ing arms  race.  It  is  the  assurance  that 
the  developing  nuclear  arms  technolo- 
gy will  surely  lead  to  an  increasing 
proliferation.  Continuation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  a.ssure  us  that  scores 
of  nations  will  acquire  .some  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  the  superpowers  devel- 
op. And  then  the  days  of  human  life 
on  this  planet  will,  indeed,  be  num- 
bered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  2.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mirage  of  Space  Defense 

In  his  Star  Wars"  speech  a  year  ago. 
President  Reagan  challenged  .scientists  and 
engineers  to  design  a  space-based  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles  to  "give  us  the  means 
of  rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  ob.so- 
lete. '  An  expert  panel  has  now  given  a 
forceful  respon.se:  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  a  total  shield  is  technologically  im- 
possible. 


A  defense  against  strategic  missiles  has 
been  .sought  for  years.  If  there  was  any 
practical  basis  for  Mr.  Reagan's  exhorta- 
tion, it  lay  in  new  technical  ideas— the  X-ray 
!n.ser  developed  under  Edward  Teller's  aus- 
pices at  Livermore  or  the  ground-based  ex- 
cimer  laser  advocated  by  George  Keyworth. 
a  Teller  protege  who  is  Mr..  Reagan's  sci- 
ence adviser. 

Mr.  Teller  is  often  given  credit  for  devel- 
oping America's  hydrogen  bomb.  But 
others,  like  Hans  Bethe  and  Richard 
Garwin.  also  played  important  parts.  Mr. 
Bethe  and  Mr.  Garwin  led  the  opposition  to 
an  antiballistic  mi.ssile  in  the  late  1960's. 
Now.  as  members  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  panel,  they  express  vigor- 
ous skepticism  about  the  X-ray  laser  and 
other  aspects  of  the  proposed  defenses. 

The  X-ray  laser  is  a  one-shot  device  pow- 
ered by  a  nuclear  explosion.  Its  beam  would 
shoot  2.500  miles  across  space  and  hit  Soviet 
missiles  before  the  warheads— and  easily  de- 
ployed decoys— separate  from  their  booster 
rocket. 

The  scientists'  panel  points  to  a  fatal  flaw. 
Boosters  can  be  redesigned  to  part  from  the 
payload  low  in  the  atmosphere,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  powerful  X-ray  beam. 
Other  lasers  could,  in  theory,  penetrate  the 
atmosphere  enough  to  damage  a  booster  by 
heating  its  skin.  But  they  would  be  effective 
only  if  the  Russians  neglected  simple  coun- 
termeasures.  like  spinning  the  booster  to 
prevent  the  laser  from  burning  a  hole,  or 
hiding  its  telltale  flame  with  heat  shields. 

Destroying  missiles  in  the  booster  phase  is 
by  far  the  best  strategy  for  the  defense. 
Only  after  reentry  into  the  atmosphere 
sorts  out  the  decoy?  is  defense  again  feasi- 
ble. At  that  late  stage,  some  protection 
could  be  given  to  missile  silos,  but  not  to 
cities  vulnerable  to  nuclear  bursts  at  high 
altitude. 

The  .science  panel  found  that  all  conceiva- 
ble defense  weapons,  from  particle  beams  to 
the  homing  device  used  in  America's  anti- 
.satcllite  missile,  have  grave  if  not  insupera- 
ble defects  for  a  Star  Wars  system.  So  do 
platforms  which  such  weapons  might  be 
launced  or  directed.  Platforms  in  space  are 
sitting  targets,  and  the  gigantic  mirrors 
needed  lo  direct  laser  beam.s  would  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  To  cover  Soviet  silos 
round  the  clock  would  require  hundreds  of 
platforms.  Just  to  lift  their  laser  fuel  into 
space  would  cost  S70  billion. 

Computer  speed  is  another  problem.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  software  now  conceivable 
could  work  fast  enough  lo  manage  an  anti- 
missile battle.  Since  even  minor  holes  in  any 
defen.sp  would  risk  millions  of  deaths,  no 
system  is  worth  having  unless  it  works 
almost  perfectly.  And  since  it  could  never  be 
fully  tested,  perfection  is  unattainable. 

Secretary  Weinberger  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  a  reliable  and  effective  defense" 
will  one  day  be  po.ssible.  Other  Pentagon  of- 
ficials have  told  Congress  that  the  Star  pro- 
gram is  designed  only  to  develop  technology 
and  that  no  deployment  decisions  will  be 
taken  before  1990. 

But  a  decision  can  be  taken  right  now.  Its 
worth  spending  something,  but  surely  not 
$25  billion,  on  Star  Wars  research.  Short  of 
some  giant  new  stride  in  technology,  the  old 
answer  remains  as  cogent  as  ever:  Defen.se  is 
destabilizing.  It  stimulates  the  opposing  side 
to  develop  offenses  that  will  defeat  it.  and 
offers  a  premium  to  the  side  that  strikes 
first.  As  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see.  the 
most  effective  protection  is  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  nuclear  forces. 


A  BUDGET  FREEZE-BITTER. 
NECESSARY  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  decided  lo  vote  for  the  budget 
freezes  which  will  be  offered  over  the 
next  few  days.  I  have  strong  objections 
to  some  parts  of  a  freeze— delaying 
social  security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, for  example— but  the  stagger- 
ing deficits  facing  this  Nation  are  so 
dangerous  that  drastic,  painful  meas- 
ures are  justified. 

Optimists  look  ahead  and  say  that 
deficits  will  "remain"  around  $200  bil- 
lion for  the  next  3  or  4  years.  But  if 
the  country  slides  into  another  reces- 
sion the  deficits  could  easily  double 
and  reach  $400  billion  or  more.  Under 
those  circumstances,  we  could  be 
facing  an  economic  crisis  matched 
only  by  the  Great  Depression. 

Even  if  the  optimists  are  correct  and 
the  deficits  .stay  around  $200  billion, 
they  will  still  push  our  economy  into 
an  economic  slough  of  despond.  They 
will  provide  the  tinder  for  another 
round  of  inflation.  New  investment 
money  will  be  absorbed:  productivity 
will  remain  anemic.  The  dollar  will 
continue  as  a  strong  currency  because 
of  high  interest  rates  and  our  ability 
lo  compete  in  the  world  market  will 
weaken.  Unemployment  will  stay  high, 
especially  in  industries  whose  custom- 
ers rely  on  reasonably  priced  credit. 

A  sick  economy  cannot  help  but  en- 
danger many  vital  Federal  programs. 
Over  the  past  decade,  as  the  economy 
faltered.  Government  spending  pro- 
grams faced  unprecedented  difficul- 
ties. 

Look  at  what  happened  to  social  se- 
curity. In  1977.  Congre-ss  passed  a  far- 
reaching  bill  designed  to  put  social  se- 
curity on  a  sound  financial  footing  for 
the  re.st  of  this  century.  Then  the 
economy  was  buffeted  by  a  combina- 
tion of  record  inflation  and  high  un- 
employment. Laft  year,  6  short  years 
later.  Congress  had  to  pass  another 
bill  to  rescue  social  security.  We  had 
to  face  this  explosive  issue  once  again 
purely  and  simply  because  the  econo- 
my performed  much  worse  than  antici- 
pated. 

Other  social  programs  suffered  simi- 
lar fates.  Grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  were  actually  cut.  revers- 
ing a  15-year  upward  trend.  Means- 
tested  entitlements,  centerpieces  of  a 
compassionate  government.  were 
ground  in  the  same  mill. 

I  do  not  want  Congress  to  be  forced 
into  repeating  this  experience.  Next 
time,  the  measures  needed  lo  avoid  an 
economic  calamity  will  be  that  much 
more  draconian.  Belter  to  take  some 
bitter  medicine  now  and  avoid  open- 
heart  surgery  later. 

I  expect  that  most  of  us  who  vote 
for  a  budget  freeze  have  objections  to 
some  aspect  of  the  overall  package.  I 
certainly  object  to  opening  the  social 
security  issue  again  and  delaying  cost- 
of-living  adjustments.  Some  of  my  col- 


leagues will  object  lo  the  reductions  in 
defense  and  still  vote  for  the  package. 
Mr.  President,  the  leadership  plan 
endorses  a  $200  billion  deficit  in  1987— 
4  years  into  a  recovery.  What  a  vain 
hope.  The  deficits  will  choke  that  re- 
covery before  1987.  A  freeze  is  the 
only  way  to  make  more  than  a  dent  in 
the  deficit.  It  is  bitter  but  necessary 
medicine. 


Let  us  return  to  solid  ground  by  re- 
fusing to  -support  the  barbarous  acts 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government  and  by 
endorsing  the  Genocide  Convention. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS:  AS 
BAD  AS  EVER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  publication  com- 
piled by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  Americas'  Watch  Commit- 
tee entitled  "As  Bad  As  Ever:  A  Report 
on  Human  Rights  in  El  Salvador.  "  The 
report  documents  the  continuing 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  those 
whom  the  death  squads  and  the  secu- 
rity forces  wish  to  suppress.  In  El  Sal- 
vador as  in  other  countries,  murder  in- 
stills terror:  and  terror  is  the  govern- 
ment's method  of  maintaining  control. 

The  fact  remains  that  an  average  of 
120  civilian  noncombalants  were  killed 
weekly  in  the  last  3  months  of  1983. 
and  the  response  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government  has  been  limited  to  the 
transfer  of  only  three  of  the  officers 
linked  to  death  squad  activity. 

Systematic  torture  continues.  Disap- 
pearances continue.  The  number  of 
political  prisoners  is  increasing.  The 
evidence  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
Army,  in  ma.ssacres  of  unarmed  civil- 
ians during  military  operations,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  majority  of  civilian 
killings  in  El  Salvador. 

The  record  is  clear:  The  Government 
of  El  Salvador  is  engaged  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  adminis- 
tration apparently  acknowledges  the 
tragic  realities  of  this  region,  but  our 
pleas  lack  credibility  when  we  contin- 
ue to  underwrite  the  violence.  It  is  an 
embarrassing  situation  to  supply  the 
aggressors  and  then  apologize  for  their 
j-buse  on  human  rights. 

A  cloud  of  inconsistency  is  shadow- 
ing our  pledge  to  uphold  individual 
rights  around  the  world.  To  remove 
this  conflicting  and  ambigious  message 
we  must  be  consistent  in  publically 
condemning  all  violators. 

El  Salvador  is  one  area  which  has 
harmed  our  international  credibility 
as  the  leader  in  human  rights.  Our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  another. 

Unless  we  have  recanted  that  priori- 
ty to  human  rights,  the  necessity  to 
pledge  ourselves  as  a  forerunner  has 
not  diminished.  And  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  outlaws 
the  murder  and  serious  mental  or 
physical  harm  of  a  racial,  ethnic,  or  re- 
ligious group.  will  undoubtedly 
strengthen  that  commitment. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  up  to  2 
minutes  each. 


WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  S. 
1739,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1983.  is  .scheduled  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  later  this 
month.  My  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  has  called 
for  expedited  floor  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  commend  Senator  Abdnor  for 
his  work  in  the  area  of  water  resources 
development.  However.  I  feel  that, 
prior  to  bringing  S.  1739  to  the  floor, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  be 
made  aware  of  the  great  concern  that 
waterway  carriers  and  shippers  have 
with  title  V— inland  waterwa.vs— of  S. 
1739. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that,  before  the 
Senate  acts  on  S.  1739.  the  Finance 
Committee  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  tax  policy  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  I  have  worked  hard 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
craft  a  sound  water  policy  bill.  I  sup- 
port pa.ssing  a  "Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  "  this  year. 

But.  I  cannot  support  title  V  of  S. 
1739.  This  title  has  major  lax  implica- 
tions that  could  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  waterway  users,  the  water- 
way industry,  and  international  trade. 
Title  V  should  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  order  to  fully  con- 
sider these  lax  implications.  Amend- 
ments to  title  V  could  strengthen  the 
bill.  Absent  these  amendments.  I 
cannot  support  S.  1739. 

Title  V  would  cap  through  the  year 
2000.  annual  Federal  obligations  for 
expenditures  on  the  commercial 
inland  waterway  system  at  $646  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  it  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  sole  au- 
thority to  impo.se  and  collect  addition- 
al waterway  user  charges,  that  is 
taxes,  if  funding  above  the  annual  cap 
is  required.  Title  V  also  establishes  a 
21-member  Inland  Waterway  Users 
Board,  whose  members  are  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  recom- 
mend inland  waterway  spending  levels. 
This  Board,  however,  is  strictly  adviso- 
ry: the  Secretary  is  not  required  to 
follow   the   recommendations   of   this 
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Board  concerning  either  revenue  or 
expenditure  levels. 

No  one  knows  the  potential  impact 
of  title  V.  It  amounts  to  a  game  of 
Russian  roulette  for  users.  It  places 
the  private  sector— shippers  and  carri- 
ers—totally at  risk.  The  bill  surrenders 
jurisdiction  over  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  inland  waterways 
from  Congress  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. According  to  the  corps'  own 
analysis,  drastic  increases  in  the  fees 
would  occur  year  to  year. 

It  is  my  view,  and  the  view  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  that,  prior  to 
reaching  the  Senate  floor,  the  Finance 
Committee  should  be  granted  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  revenue-raising  measure 
to  address  its  equity  and  to  insure  that 
any  additional  navigation  user  fees  are 
determined  by  Congress— not  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

ACRICULTUR.AL  CONCERNS 

Many  members  of  the  agricultural 
community  have  expressed  strong  op- 
position to  title  V.  In  1983.  the  United 
States  exported  162  million  metric 
tons  of  wheal,  feed  grains,  corn,  and 
soybeans.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
these  exports  moved  through  the  Na- 
tion's waterways.  Existing  u.ser  fees 
are  expected  to  cost  American  farmers 
S38  million  in  1984.  Using  the  corps' 
projections  for  an  increase  in  the  fuel 
rate  tax  to  48  cents  and  without 
taking  inflation  into  account  it  is  esti- 
mated farmers  will  have  to  absorb 
S226  million  in  user  fees  in  1990  for 
grain  alone. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
a  study  on  charging  for  Federal  serv- 
ices completed  late  last  year,  conclud- 
ed that  a  user  fee  set  to  recover  cne- 
half  of  all  Federal  waterway  expendi- 
tures would  increase  the  cost  of  water- 
borne  grain  shipments  by  about  9 
cents  per  bushel  by  1990.  A.ssuming 
that  only  one-half  of  this  increase 
were  pas.sed  on  to  America's  farmers, 
it  would  mean  an  additional  transpor- 
tation cost  and  lo.ss  of  gross  annual 
revenue  of  about  SI, 300  for  a  typical 
400-acre  corn  and  soybean  farm. 

Increa.sed  u.ser  fees  could  seriously 
threaten  the  U.S.  share  of  world  grain 
exports.  Loss  of  grain  markets  would 
further  erode  our  balance  of  trade  and 
would  result  in  further  increases  in 
transportation  costs.  A  recent  study 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Office  of  Transportation, 
but  never  released.  States  that  any  in- 
crease in  waterway  transportation 
costs  will  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
grain  industry.  Using  corn  as  the  ex- 
ample, the  study  concluded  that  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  shipping  corn 
will  be  primarily  shifted  to  corn  pro- 
ducers. The  study  further  asserts  that 
waterway  user  taxes  would  have  simi- 
lar impact  on  the  other  grain  produc- 
ers dependent  on  the  inland  waterway 
system.  Higher  prices  for  waterborne 
farm  production  inputs  such  as  fertil- 
izer and  chemicals  would  also  result 


from  increased  waterway  user  fees  and 
would  be  passed  to  farmers  as  a  cost  of 
production. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BARGE  INDUSTRY 

We  must  consider  the  .severe  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  domestic  water 
transportation  industry.  This  industry 
is  still  in  the  throes  of  the  recession. 
No  recovery  is  foreseen  for  at  least  2 
years.  It  makes  no  sense  for  Congress 
to  be  advocating  higher  waterway  u.ser 
fees  at  this  time.  The  inland  water 
transportation  industry  has  been 
paying  an  escalating  waterway  user 
tax  since  1980.  This  tax  is  scheduled  to 
be  increased  2  additional  cents  begin- 
ning in  1985.  The  tax  has  been  accu- 
mulating in  a  trust  fund  that  by  law 
must  be  u.sed  for  construction,  reha- 
bilitation and  replacement  projects. 
The.se  funds  have  never  been  spent. 
Title  V  treats  this  tax  as  part  of  the 
Federal  expenditure  cap.  It  fails  to 
credit  the  industry  for  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  are  already  making. 

CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  reiterate,  title  V  should  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
consideration  of  tax  policy.  I  .strongly 
oppo.se  title  V  in  its  present  form.  I 
plan  to  work  to  amend  title  V  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  If  I  am  not  suc- 
cessful there.  I  will  bring  my  concerns 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  title  V  is 
not  substantially  amended.  I  will  be 
forced  to  oppose  S.  1739. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Operators,  Inc..  the 
American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, the  Water  Transport  A.s.sociation. 
and  Pacific  Northwest  Inland  Water- 
ways As.sociation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  W.atkrways 

Operators.  Inc. 
Ar'.inglon.  VA.  Apnl  10.  1984. 

To:  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  undersigned.  rppre.scntinB  a  broad 
crcss-.section  of  the  domestic  waterway  in- 
du.stry.  arc  concernt-d  with  the  development 
of  compri'hen.sive  and  equitable  IeKi.slation 
improving  the  efficiency  of  our  water  tran.s- 
portation  .sy.stem.  We  now  understand  that 
there  may  be  uncertainty  concerning  the  in- 
du.stry's  position  on  S.  17.39.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  198,3,  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  The  purpo.se  of 
this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  a  unified 
waterway  indu.stry  cannot  support  S.  1739  in 
its  present  form. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  in  our  Industry.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  Arthur  An- 
dersen &  Co..  fifteen  of  the  leading  compa- 
nies in  our  industry  reported  Io.s.sps  well  in 
excess  of  $40  million  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  we  arc  painfully  aware  of  the  need  to 
improve  navigation  on  America's  rivers. 
While  the  cost  of  necessary  improvements 
represents  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
federal  budget  (without  considering  that 
each  project  has  earned  a  favorable  public 
cost/benefit    ratio),    those    costs    projected 


over  the  next  decade  would  probably  exceed 
the  gross  revenue  of  our  entire  industry. 
Thus,  any  changes  in  the  present  system  of 
financing  the  Improvements  on.  and  oper- 
ation of,  our  navigation  system  require  very 
careful  consideration. 

Such  consideration  is  mi.ssing  from  S. 
1739.  The  industry  finds  it  unacceptable 
that  Title  V  delegates  most  of  the  control 
over  the  authorization,  appropriations  and 
taxing  proce.s.ses  from  the  Congress  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Most  importantly,  S. 
1739  does  not  even  address  the  level,  type  or 
timing  of  taxes  or  other  charges  to  finance 
waterway  projects;  all  of  these  decisions  are 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  A  bill  that  allows  a  government 
agency  to  levy  special  taxes  to  support 
whatever  level  of  spending  it  chooses,  which 
is  the  es.sence  of  S.  1739,  does  not  make 
good  legislation  for  the  public  or  the  Con- 
gre.s.s. 

We  are  equally  disturbed  by  some  provi- 
sions of  Title  X.  This  Title  would  impose 
taxes  on  the  shallow  draft  coastal  industry 
for  deep  draft  channels  which  our  industry 
neither  needs  nor  would  gain  from  in  any 
way.  It  also  contemplates  a  Board  to 
study  '  what  level  of  fees  should  be 
charged  for  operation  and  maintenance— 
not  whether  such  charges  make  any  sense. 
The  Board  purports  to  be  user-oriented,  but 
its  proposed  make-up  belles  that  claim. 

At  hearings  following  the  reporting  of  the 
bill,  our  Industry  joined  with  representa- 
tives of  the  shipping  community  to  an- 
nounce opposition  to  the  bill's  .ibdication  of 
Congress'  traditional  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives.  Both  before  and  after  those 
hearmgs,  we  met  repeatedly  with  Commit- 
tee members  and  staff  in  an  attempt  to  find 
common  ground.  Unfortunately,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  a 
workable  compromise  with  advocates  of  S, 
1739. 

We  certainly  do  not  agree  that   the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  beyond  the  will  and 
capability  of  the  Congress,  and  we  intend  to 
continue    our    efforts    to    work    with    the 
Senate  to  devi.se  a  proper  solution.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  make  clear  our  opposi- 
tion to  S.  1739,  and  we  ask  for  your  help  in 
assuring  that  this  fundamentally  flawed  bill 
do6\s  not  become  law. 
Very  truly  yours, 
William  E.  Timmons.  on  behalf  of  The 
American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. Louis  B.  Susman.  Counsel  to  The 
American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee:   Joseph    Parrell,    President.    The 
American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.: 
Walter  H.  Evans  III.  Coun.sel  to  The 
Pacific   Northwest    Inland   Waterways 
A.ssociation;     and     John     D.     Geary. 
Chairman.   Water  Transport   Associa- 
tion. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  JAPANESE 
CARS  NOT  TO  BE  RENEWED 
WHEN  THEY  EXPIRE 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  today  carries  on  its 
front  page  the  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Trad?  Representative.  Ambassa- 
dor William  Brock,  .said  yesterday  that 
the  voluntary  import  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese cars  will  not  be  renewed  when 
they  expire  next  March.  Mr.  Brocks 
stand  is  correct  and  I  support  it  enthu- 
siastically. 


Citing  the  fact  that  General  Motors 
paid  5.807  executives  $181.7  million  in 
bonuses  last  year,  and  that  Ford  paid 
6.035  executives  bonuses  totalling 
$80.6  million,  exclusive  of  salary  and 
stock  options.  Mr.  Brock  correctly 
asked  why  this  indu.stry  needs  protec- 
tion from  imports. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the 
fourth  year  of  the  voluntary  Japanese 
auto  import  restraints  has  just  begun 
in  April.  We  have  a  full  year  to  go. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  industry 
is  predicting  profits  as  high  as  $10  bil- 
lion for  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  auto  industry  has  rebounded, 
that  it  is  now  profitable.  But  this  is  a 
fal.se  prosperity  as  long  as  import 
quotas  are  in  place.  Why  should  the 
industry  not  use  its  new  profits  to 
reduce  the  price  of  cars,  so  as  to  com- 
pete more  effectively,  and  let  the 
American  consumer  share  in  the  good 
limes? 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  management's  gen.'rosity 
to  itself  on  wage  negotiations.  Man- 
agement effectively  is  .sending  a  loud, 
clear  signal  to  unions  to  demand  wage 
agreements  that  will  rai.se  industry 
costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
auto  quotas  are  a  serious  mistake.  I 
commend  highly  Ambassador  Brock's 
firm  stand,  and  I  applaud  his  determi- 
nation not  to  ask  the  Japanese  to 
renew  the  quotas  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  referred  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brock:  AutqImport  Quotas  To  End 

(By  Hobarl  Rowen) 

The  Reagan  administration's  chief  trade 
officer,  angered  by  big  bonuses  paid  to  U.S. 
auto  executives,  served  notice  on  the  indus- 
try yesterday  that  the  'voluntary'  import 
quotas  on  Japanese  cars  will  not  be  renewed 
when  they  expire  next  March. 

U.S.  Trade  Repre.sentativc  William  E. 
Brock  said  in  an  interview  that  the  industry 
will  discover  "that  our  reluctance  (to  extend 
the  quotasl  is  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile  deep." 

To  continue  the  limitation  on  imported 
Japanese  cars,  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
cannot  be  justified  in  view  of  "unbelievable 
new  management  bonu.ses,  "  Brock  a.sserled. 

Asked  why  the  administration  does  not 
send  such  a  message  directly  to  the  Indus- 
try, Brock  smiled  and  replied.  I  thought  I 
just  did.  " 

General  Motors  Corp.  recently  announced 
it  had  paid  a  group  of  5.807  executives 
$181.7  million  In  bonuses  last  year— an 
amount  that  Brock  .said  averages  out  to 
more  "on  a  one-shot  basis  than  the  average 
worker  in  one  of  those  plants  makes  in  a 
year."  Ford  paid  6,035  executives  bonuses 
totaling  $80.6  million.  Tho.se  figures  are  ex- 
clusive of  .salary  and  stock  options. 

If  the  industry  is  healthy  enough  to  pay 
such  compensation  to  its  executives,  "then 
why  does  it  need  protection?  "  Brock  asked. 
"Do   the   American   people   really   want    to 


subsidize  as  much  as  $5  million  or  more  in 
bonu.ses  for  one  manager?" 

Ford  Chairman  Philip  Caldwell  received 
$7.3  million  last  year  in  salary,  bonus  and 
stock  options. 

"It's  hard  not  to  feel  a  little  bit  had'  at 
this  point.'  Brock  said  of  the  quota  deal, 
which  for  the  first  three  years  limited  the 
number  of  imported  Japanese  cars  to  1.68 
million  units  annually,  and  to  1.85  million 
units  in  the  current  year,  plus  a  small 
number  of  station  wagons. 

The  quotas  were  established  on  a  "volun- 
tary" basis  by  the  Japanese  government 
under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  government  to 
relieve  the  impact  on  the  American  industry 
of  heavy  Japanese  imports. 

Some  companies  had  already  b<>gun  to 
lobby  for  continued  quotas,  arguing  that 
with  no  limits  on  the  number  of  Japanese 
cars  that  can  be  imported,  and  a  cheap  yen 
in  relation  to  the  dollar.  Japanese  compa- 
nies will  be  able  to  cut  prices  and  extend 
their  penetration  of  the  market   from  the 

present  25  percent  level  to  40  percent  or 
more. 

Several  administration  officials,  including 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
and  Economic  Council  Chairman  Martin  S. 
Feldstein,  had  earlier  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  quotas.  Many  in- 
dependent analysts  agree  that  quotas  have 
sharply  boosted  prices  for  both  Japanese 
and  American  cars. 

But  Brock's  language  was  l he  most  def ini- 
tive  so  far  that  the  Reagan  administration, 
if  returned  to  office,  will  let  the  quota 
system  expire  next  year.  When  pressed,  he 
said  he  was  expressing  his  own  point  of 
view,  but  added:  "I  don't  know  of  anyone  in 
the  administration  who  will  di.sagree  with 
me.  " 

The  administration  engaged  in  the  quota 
exercise  with  some  reluctance  and  after 
strong  internal  debate  becau.se  it  ran 
counter  to  its  general  free-market  philoso- 
phy. Bui  it  concluded  that  the  U.S.  industry 
needed  a  breather  to  enable  il  to  retool  and 
recover  some  of  its  lost  market. 

Although  the  numbers  of  cars  sold  in  the 
past  year  were  far  below  the  volume  records 
for  major  companies,  modern  equipment 
and  sharp  reductions  in  the  auto  labor  force 
helped  churn  out  record  profits.  The  Japa- 
nese exporters,  meanwhile,  upgraded  their 
models  .sold  here,  a  process  that  boosted 
sticker  prices— and  profits  per  car— all 
around. 

GM  and  Ford  spokesmen  have  said  th:t 
the  large  bonuses  paid  to  executives  aie 
only  fair  rewards  for  officials  who  led  the 
industry  out  of  its  deepest  depression  to  a 
record  $6.3  billion  profit  year,  a  figure  thft 
may  bulge  to  $10  billion  for  1984. 

But  .some  others  in  the  industry  have 
begun  to  wonder  about  the  ultimate  costs  of 
this  generosity.  At  a  meeting  last  week  with 
Washington  Post  staff  members.  American 
Motors  President  W.  P.  Tippett  predicted 
that  the  bonuses  paid  by  GM  and  Ford  will 
"cost  hundreds  of  millions"  in  the  form  of 
higher  wages  that  the  unions  will  now  be 
able  to  demand  in  contract  talks  this 
summer. 

Brock  pointed  out  in  the  interview"  that 
"this  will  be  a  cost  to  [all  of]  us,"  because 
higher  costs  ultimately  are  pa,ssed  on  to  the 
consumers.  "If  wages  and  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses all  go  up.  with  U.S.  cars  already 
$1,500  to  $2,000  over  the  competition's  cost 
of  production,  then  the  industry  will  be 
here,  .saying.  "We  need  another  four  or  five 
years  of  protection.'  " 

He  made  clear  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  oppose  continued  quotas  even 


for  another  year  or  two.  "Protectionism  be- 
comes addictive,"  Brock  said.  "It  becomes 
tantalizing  to  ask  for  more  and  more.  But  it 
doesn't  deal  with  the  problem." 

He  contended  that  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  quotas,  the  American  industry  "made 
an  enormous  effort  to  get  competitive,  and  I 
think  labor  played  a  significant  role.  ...  I 
know  theyre  producing  a  better  quality 
product  over  what  we  saw  three  years  ago.  " 

Management.  Brock  added,  "has  sunk 
about  $50  billion  of  new  investment  into 
modernization  and  new"  technology.  But 
that  doesn't  say  that  we've  solved  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  say  that  were  doing  the  things 
that  will  lead  to  a  solution,  if  continued." 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
I  read  that  piece  in  the  paper  this 
morning  also,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling  Mr.  Brock  to  tell  him  he  was 
doing  a  good  job  and  that  he  had  my 
enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  sad  though  it  is. 
the  fourth  year  of  the  import  quotas 
just  started  on  April  1  so  we  have  an- 
other year  to  go.  I  think  that  is  regret- 
table, but.  nonetheless,  we  are  locked 
into  that.  But.  thank  goodness,  they 
are  going  to  end  next  March. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTES  FOR 
FRANK  CHURCH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10.  the  friends  of  Senator  Frank 
Church  gathered  in  the  National  Ca- 
thedral for  a  memorial  service  to  one 
of  the  best  friends  and  colleagues  we 
ever  had.  The  tributes  delivered  to 
Frank  Church  are  witne.ss  to  our  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  a  great  Senator 
and  dedicated  public  servant  who 
loved  his  native  Idaho  and  who 
touched  all  Americans  with  his  elo- 
quence, his  brilliance,  and  his  compas- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  served 
with  Frank,  and  many  more  acro.ss  the 
country  who  knew  this  wonderful  man 
and  admired  his  work,  will  be  interest- 
ed in  these  tributes.  I  ask  that  they 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  tributes  follow: 

Reading  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  From  I 
Corinthians  13  of  the  Bible 

If  I  speak  in  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  but  have  not  love.  I  am  a  noisy  gong 
or  a  clanging  cymbal.  And  if  I  have  prophet- 
ic powers,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as 
to  remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I 
am  nothing.  If  I  give  away  all  I  have,  and  if 
I  deliver  my  body  to  be  burned,  but  have 
not  love,  I  gain  nothing. 

Love  is  patient  and  kind:  love  is  not  jeal- 
ous or  boastful;  it  is  not  arrogant  or  rude. 
Love  does  not  insist  on  its  own  way:  it  is  not 
irritable  or  resentful:  it  does  not  rejoice  at 
wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the  right.  Love  bears 
all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things,  endures  all  things. 

Love  never  ends:  as  for  prophecies,  they 
will  pass  away:  as  for  tongues,  they  will 
cease:  as  for  knowledge,  it  will  pa.ss  away. 
For  our  knowledge  is  imperfect  and  our 
prophecy  is  imperfect:  but  when  the  perfect 
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comes,  the  imperfect  will  pass  away.  When  I 
was  a  child.  I  spoke  like  a  child.  I  thought 
like  a  child,  I  reasoned  like  a  child;  when  I 
became  a  man.  I  gave  up  childish  ways.  For 
now  we  see  in  a  mirror  dimly,  but  then  face 
to  face  Now  I  know  in  part;  then  I  shall  un- 
derstand fully,  even  as  I  have  been  fully  un- 
derstood. So  faith,  hope,  love  abide,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  the.se  is  love. 

Tribute  by  George  McGovern 

One  Saturday  morning  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  Eleanor  and  I  went  to  visit  Frank  and 
Bethine.  I  said  to  him:  'I'm  really  sorry 
about  what  is  happening  to  you;  it's  a  lousy 
piece  of  luck.  " 

■Oh."  he  said.  "It's  not  really  all  that  bad. 
It  happens  to  all  of  us.  It's  just  coming  to 
me  a  little  earlier  than  I  had  expected.  " 

And  then  he  flashed  that  marvelous  ear- 
to-ear  smile  that  was  his  trademark. 

If  there  was  ever  anyone  in  the  Capital 
City  endowed  with  a  more  infectious  smile 
and  a  more  engaging  laughter  than  Frank 
Church,  I  have  not  met  that  person.  Al- 
though I  must  confess  that  Forrest  is  so 
much  like  his  father  that  I  fmd  myself 
glowing  inwardly  every  time  I  hear  him 
speak. 

In  any  event.  Frank  wanted  to  talk  that 
day  last  winter  not  about  illness  but  about 
the  current  political  campaign.  Ordinarily 
we  politicians,  like  other  mortals,  are  envi- 
ous if  not  resentful  about  the  success  of  a 
contemporary. 

As  Aeschylus  observed  twenty-five  centur- 
ies ago:  "It  is  in  the  character  of  very  few- 
men  to  honor  without  envy  a  friend  who 
has  prospered." 

Frank  is  one  of  those  very  few  men  who 
did  honor  without  envy  "  the  prosperity  of 
his  friends.  He  spoke  about  a  friend  who 
had  experienced  a  political  regeneration  of 
sorts  and  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy. 

He  had  read  a  piece  by  David  Broder— a 
columnist  whom  he  greatly  admired— in 
which  David  had  written  some  kind  words 
about  his  friend.  If  that  friend  had  been  his 
brother  or  his  son.  he  could  not  have  been 
more  delighted  about  that  column. 

I  think  he  him.self  experienced  a  profound 
spiritual  and  personal  revitalization  even  as 
his  physical  life  ebbed  away.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  in  his  closing  days  with  a  sharpened 
perception  and  an  informed  wisdom  that  is 
a  precious  legacy  to  history.  He  saw  clearly 
the  underlying  historical  forces  that  are 
now  convulsing  Central  America,  Africa. 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  he  was  distressed 
that  this  great  nation  which  he  loved  with 
such  pride  and  passion  should  sometimes  be 
on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wrong  and 
losing  side  of  today's  revolutionary  .strug- 
gles. 

He  believed,  for  example,  that  the  late  Ho 
Chi  Minh  was  not  a  stooge  of  Moscow  or 
Peking  seeking  to  extend  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese power  into  Southeast  Asia.  Rather  he 
saw  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  the  dedicated  leader  of 
a  legitimate  nationalist  revolution  against 
French  and  Japanese  colonialism  in  Indo 
China. 

Prank  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  twenty-eight  years  ago-both  of  us 
having  been  elected  the  first  time  in  1956— 
he  to  the  Senate  and  I  to  the  Hou.se. 

When  I  joined  him  in  the  Senate  a  few- 
years  later,  we  soon  found  ourselves  as  allies 
in  many  battles  over  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  turbulent  60's.  Without  any 
discussion  between  us.  we  had  both  pre- 
pared major  Senate  speeches  on  the  same 
day  in  mid-January.  1965.  calling  for  a  U.S. 


effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
War  instead  of  sending  in  U.S.  forces.  Three 
weeks  later  we  were  back  on  the  Senate 
floor  again  with  speeches  written  independ- 
ently but  amazingly  similar  in  their  diagno- 
sis of  the  Vietnam  struggle.  From  that  day 
forward  we  stood  together  on  i.ssue  after 
issue  affecting  the  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Once  after  a  lopsided  Senate  vote  against 
one  of  our  joint  ventures.  I  saw-  Frank  am- 
bling across  the  Senate  floor  with  an 
amused  expre.ssion  on  his  face. 

■'George.  "  he  said.  -I've  learned  two 
things  about  this  partnership  of  ours.  We're 
always  right,  but  we  always  lose!" 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  having  been 
first  elected  on  the  .same  day  in  1956.  we 
were  defeated  on  the  same  day  in  1980— a 
quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Whether  in  fact  we  were  right  or  wrong, 
history  will  decide,  but  I  shall  always  feel 
that  Frank  Church  was  a  witne.ss  to  the 
world  for  what  is  decent  and  just  in  human 
affairs— one  of  the  great  Senators  in  Ameri- 
can history.  In  Lincoln's  phrase,  he  always 
appealed  to  the  'better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

I  saw-  him  briefly  for  one  final  goodby 
Thursday  afternoon  as  he  lay  dying— too 
weak  to  speak  more  than  a  word  or  two— but 
still  attempting  to  smile.  I  have  always  felt 
awkward  in  embracing  another  man.  But  I 
found  myself  leaning  over  to  hold  him  for  a 
moment  in  my  arms  believing  that  he  was 
asleep,  but  he  whispered  in  my  ear:  "You 
are  a  dear  man." 

I  could  not  speak  at  that  moment  but  I 
would  like  to  say  now:  'Frank,  you  are  the 
dear  man." 

God  bless  you  and  may  God  sustain  dear 
Bethine.  Forrest  and  Cha-se.  This  remark- 
ably brave  and  cheerful  family  holds  the 
love  and  admiration  of  us  all. 

Tribute  by  Cecil  D.  Andrus 

Seldom  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  a  truly  great  man. 

Frank  Church  was  such  a  man. 

A  world  class  leader  of  peace. 

A  strong  and  enlightened  leader  in  foreign 
affairs. 

A  .sensitive  leader  in  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  we  live. 

A  compassionate  leader  when  dealing  with 
the  matters  of  aging. 

Frank  Church  served  his  slate  and  nation 
with  distinction— with  dedication  and  with 
unwavering  integrity.  Yes.  he  was  truly  a 
great  man. 

But  Frank  did  not  occupy  a  throne.  He 
was  human,  warm  and  caring. 

He  could  take  a  senior's  hands  in  his  and 
give  them  strength  and  hope— And  he  did. 

He  could  take  a  small  child  in  his  arms 
and  make  her  smile  and  laugh— And  he  did. 

He  instinctively  knew  when  people  were  in 
need  of  help— and  he  was  there. 

When  he  stood  at  Robinson  Bar.  at  the 
Middle  Fork,  or  on  the  Selway.  he  under- 
stood that  future  generations  had  a  right  to 
see  portions  of  their  land  unspoiled— the 
way  it  was  created. 

He  was  a  rare  man.  A  true  Idaho  son- 
strong  independent  and  loving. 

Bethine.  Amy.  Forrest  and  Chase  have 
lost  their  husband  and  father.  We  have  lost 
a  friend.  The  world  has  lost  a  statesman. 

We  will  miss  him.  but  thank  God  he  was 
here  for  those  too  few  years.  Our  world  is  a 
better  place  because  of  Frank  Church. 


Tribute  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Last  week,  on  the  last  morning  I  saw- 
Frank  Church,  he  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
up  from  his  bed.  and  asked  me  if  I  would  say 
a  few  words  on  this  day,  "I  think  it's  coming 
soon.  "  he  said— and  smiled.  And  I  think  I 
know  why  he  flashed  that  famous  smile  at 
that  moment.  It  was  not  only  that  Frank 
had  the  courage  to  face  this  fate  as  he  had 
all  his  life— as  a  resolute  and  happy  warrior. 
And  it  was  more  than  affection  for  a  friend. 
I  believe  Frank  chuckled  that  morning  be- 
cau.se  he  knew-  that  the  best  orator  of  our 
time  in  the  Senate  would  not  be  available 
for  this  .service— so  he  was  asking  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  to  do  the  best  we  could. 

Pew  in  any  generation  speak  with  true  elo- 
quence; fewer  still  speak  from  heart  and 
conscience  to  the  .soul  of  the  whole  nation. 
Frank  Church  was  a  prophet  in  this  democ- 
racy—and so  we  gather  here  now  to  honor 
the  meaning  of  his  life  as  well  as  the  man 
who  lived  it. 

He  was  skilled,  which  a  political  leader 
must  be— and  his  talent  took  him  to  the 
Senate,  as  a  progressive  candidate  from  a 
conservative  Slate,  at  an  age  so  young  that 
he  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  Senate  page. 
Yet  his  ambition  was  not  merely  for  office, 
but  for  the  ideal  that  power  had  a  higher 
purpo.se. 

He  was  one  of  the  youngest  Senators  in 
history,  but  one  of  his  deepest  concerns  was 
for  older  Americans. 

His  greatest  interest  was  foreign  relations, 
but  .some  of  his  greatest  contributions  were 
also  the  protection  of  civil  rights— and  the 
preservation  of  America  the  beautiful— the 
natural  gifts  which  were  for  him  so  won- 
drous in  his  own  State  of  Idaho. 

When  he  was  twenty,  he  .served  as  a  sol- 
dier during  World  War  II  in  China.  Burma 
and  India.  And  when  I  think  of  him  in  that 
conflict,  of  his  friends  George  McGovern 
and  John  Kennedy  who  fought  in  tho.se 
same  battles  long  before  they  met  each 
other.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  men  who 
are  brave  in  war  who  are  also  bravest  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Prank  Church  was  among  the  first  lonely 
voices  of  di.s.sent  rai.sed  in  the  wilderness  of 
warmaking  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  Senator 
from  Idaho;  but  he  was  also  a  voice  for 
tho.se  half  a  world  away  who  had  no  votes  to 
cast  against  the  bombing  and  devastation  of 
their  own  land.  He  lov  ^<i  peace  so  much  that 
he  became  a  founding  father  of  the  War 
Powers  Act— one  of  the  cnstitutional  land- 
marks of  our  time.  He  lovei  this  country  so 
much  that  he  took  the  leaa  in  exposing  the 
abuses  of  the  C.I. A.  and  the  F.B.I. —and  in 
calling  us  to  a  higher  standard.  His  own 
sense  of  patriotism  would  not  let  him  de- 
clare for  the  Presidency  in  1976  until  that 
investigation  was  done— and  so  he  lost  the 
nomination  he  very  well  might  have  won. 

He  understood  that  he  stood  often  at  the 
brink  of  defeat  for  re-election  to  the  Senate; 
in  1968.  he  realized  his  opposition  to  Viet- 
nam meant  fierce  opposition  in  Idaho— but 
he  would  not  be  moved.  Yet  even  Frank 
could  not  beat  the  political  odds  forever. 
Four  years  ago.  this  man  of  reason  lost  his 
campaign  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  to 
the  negative  forces  of  reaction  and  extre- 
mism. He  ran  as  far  ahead  of  the  Democrat- 
ic ticket  as  he  was  so  frequently  ahead  of 
his  constituency  and  the  country.  And  what 
were  the  charges  against  him  in  1980?  That 
he  was  for  peace,  for  civil  liberties  and  social 
justice.  He  had  fought  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  with  a  clear  vision  both  of  its 
merits— and   of   the   political   danger.   And 


there  was  more  honor  in  his  defeat  than  in 
most  victories. 

For  the  remarkable  fact  is  not  that  Frank 
Church  was  finally  defeated,  but  that  he 
was  elected  and  re-elected  four  times.  His 
quarter  century  in  poser  left  a  rare  mark 
upon  the  world.  He  made  his  compromi-ses. 
as  every  politician  does;  but  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  principle  and  commit- 
ment. 

So  much  was  still  ahead  of  him.  He  might 
have  been— he  should  have  been— the  next 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  new  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. Now  he  is  gone,  but  he  has  left 
his  words,  his  record,  and  his  wisdom  to 
guide  us. 

As  war  rages  in  Central  America,  we  need 
to  hear  his  challenge  that:  'America  must 
become  the  breadbasket  of  the  world,  not  is 
cannon  factory." 

We  need  to  heed  his  call  to  "reject  the 
counsel  of  the  compulsive  intervention- 
ists'—and to  restrain  an  irrational  arms 
race  which  continues  at  an  unabated  pace.  " 
In  his  last  months.  Frank  Church  was  still 
a  tireless  apostle  of  arms  control  and  the 
nuclear  freeze. 

Perhaps  he  lived  so  much  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  history  and  his  own  beliefs,  no 
matter  what  the  political  risks,  because  he 
had  come  so  close  to  dying  at  the  ago  of 
twenty-three,  when  he  was  given  six  months 
to  live.  And  so  the  thirty-six  more  years  he 
had  seemed  a  .specific  gift,  a  grace  of  time. 
He  made  all  the  moments  count  for  all  that 
he  cared  about— for  Bethine.  the  wife  who 
shared  his  live,  his  politics  and  his  laughter; 
for  his  family  and  the  friends  he  cherished; 
and  for  the  causes  that  were  his  deepest 
concern. 

A  defeated  opponent  once  said  of  him:  'he 
really  had  guts.  " 

And  Frank  Church  wrote  his  own  truest 
epitaph  when  he  spoke  of  the  passing  of  his 
friend,  my  brother  Bob.  I  remember  what 
Frank  .said  then:  Too  often  men  who  would 
win  elections  tend  to  be  followers,  not  lead- 
ers. They  are  inclined  to  go  along  in  order  to 
get  along.  They  are  specialists  in  telling  the 
people  what  they  want  to  hear.  They  are 
animated  mirrors,  styled  to  the  fashion  of 
the  moment,  bent  to  reflect  current  opin- 
ion .  .  , 

■  Robert  Kennedy.  "  said  Frank  Church, 
"was  a  shining  exception  to  that  rule.  He 
was  no  ordinary,  garden-variety  politician. 
He  scorned  conformity,  insisted  on  being 
him.self.  and  he  sought  to  prod  the  con- 
science of  America." 

So  it  was  with  Prank  Church.  He  was  a 
shining  exception— and  he  is  a  shining 
memory.  He  was  true  to  himself— and  he 
was  true  to  America.  He  was  extraordi- 
nary—as a  public  leader  and  a  friend.  For 
each  of  us.  his  life  will  endure  as  long  as  our 
own    and  as  long  as  our  country  lives. 

Tribute  by  P.  Forrester  Church 
This   morning   I   .speak   on   behalf   of   the 
family. 

First,  let  me  thank  Senator  Pell.  Senator 
McGovern.  Secretary  Andrus.  and  Senator 
Kennedy  for  sharing  with  us  in  this  celebra 
tion  of  my  father's  life.  Each  of  them,  and 
so  many  of  you.  have  comforted  my  mother 
and  father  over  the  past  few  difficult,  yet 
memorable  weeks.  Your  friendship  is  a  gift 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  On  behalf  of 
my  mother.  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the 
Senate  wives,  who  delayed  the:.-  annual 
luncheon  with  the  First  Lady  to  be  with  her 
and  all  of  us  today. 

Looking  out  over  this  gathering,  recogniz- 
ing  so   many   of   you.   colleagues,    friends. 


neighbors  and  soul  males  of  my  father.  1  am 
reminded  once  again  of  what  really  matters 
in  this  life.  Each  of  us  is  here  only  for  a 
short  while.  W^  all  have  special  things  to 
offer,  to  one  another  and  to  this  precious, 
fragile  world  we  share.  Before  I  thank  my 
father  for  what  he  gave  to  us.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  love  and  care  and  affec- 
tion you  have  shown  to  my  parents  over 
these  many  years.  You  are  boon  compan- 
ions. You  know  what  the  word  companion 
means.  A  companion  is  one  who  breaks 
bread  with  another.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  bread  we  break  with  one  another  is  the 
bread  of  life  and  death.  My  father  lived  well 
and  he  died  well.  Above  all.  he  was  fortu- 
nate, throughout  his  journey  to  have  you 
with  him. 

Today  I  am  speaking  for  my  brother. 
Chase,  as  well  as  for  myself.  As  we  look  back 
upon  our  upbringing,  one  really  quite  ex- 
traordinary thing  strikes  home.  Never  did 
we  stnse  that  we  were  growing  up  in  the 
household  of  a  great  man.  We  grew  up  in 
the  household  of  a  great  father.  He  was 
present.  He  was  kind.  He  was  generous. 
Above  all  generous. 

Two  brief  illustrations.  My  wife.  Amy.  and 
1  were  married  in  1970,  It  was  the  spring  of 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  We  were  le.ss 
aware  of  my  fathers  own  relentless  efforts 
to  end  the  war.  than  we  were  of  our  disaf- 
fection from  the  entire  establishment  that 
had  allowed  that  war  to  come  about.  Today 
I  am  a  minister.  I  have  performed  more 
than  500  weddings.  Never  have  I  had  to 
suffer  through  as  lengthy,  inflated  and 
sanctimonious  a  set  of  vows  as  I  my.self  in- 
flicted upon  the  guests  at  my  own  wedding. 
Vows  perhaps  is  the  wrong  word.  It  was 
more  in  the  order  of  a  proclamation  or 
manifesto. 

Well,  my  parents  arrived,  hard  upon  the 
debate  over  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
and  my  mother,  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
talented  politician  I  have  ever  known,  was. 
understandably,  and  I  must  admit,  volubly, 
appalled.  My  father  simply  got  a  little  quiet- 
er than  usual.  "Forrest."  he  said,  "there  is 
nothing  you  might  wish  to  say  thai  I  would 
ever  censor.  I  have  only  one  request.  Speak 
your  piece,  but  please  don't  release  it  to  the 
press  " 

The  second  illustration  has  to  do  with  my 
brother.  Chase,  unlike  me.  is  a  spontaneous, 
natural  and  gifted  ouldoorsman.  We  are 
n.ne  years  apart  in  age.  and  when  I  left 
home  for  college,  my  father  and  mother 
.sensed  and  responded  to  Cha.se's  passion  for 
open  spaces  by  renting  a  cabin  every  week- 
end in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  w  phone. 
Dad  and  Mother  declined  social  engage- 
ments that  surely  would  have  advanced  his 
career.  They  walked  the  mountain  paths. 
They  fished.  They  shot  skeet.  And  they 
reaffirmed  a  sen.se  of  priorities  that  most  of 
us  lo.se  track  of. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  not  that  our 
father  was  not  a  member  of  the  club.  Its 
just  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  different 
club.  It  wasn't  exclusive.  A  lot  of  you  were 
in  it.  And  it  was  good. 

One  last  thing.  And  this  is  the  hardest 
thing  for  me  to  say.  because  there  is  .so 
much  pain  in  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  pain  we 
would  pray  for.  if  we  had  any  sense,  for  that 
is  the  way  love  is.  The  more  you  love  the 
more  you  risk  to  lose.  My  father  and  my 
mother  together  were  one  of  the  great 
American  love  stories.  As  great  as  most  of  us 
will  ever  know-.  He  is  gone  now".  I  really 
don't  have  to  say  anything  more. 

Thank  you  .so  very  much,  and  God  bless 
you  all. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now"  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iHR,  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Baker  Amendment  No,  3027.  to  further 
reduce  deficits  by  including  reconciliations 
and  appropriations  caps  for  defense  and 
non-dcfen.se  discretionary  spending  for 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

(2)  Grassley  Amendment  No.  3043  <to 
Baker  Amendment  No,  3027).  to  freeze 
budget  authorization  levels  for  certain  Fed- 
eral programs  at  the  fi.scal  year  1984  level. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3043 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No. 
3043,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  for  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAiiM).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  to  amendment 
No.  3027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New"  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  any  time 
agreement  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Have  the  yeas  and 
navs  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
veas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
from  lime  to  time  I  am  going  to  add 
cosponsors  to  this  amendment.  At  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  add  as  cospon- 
sors the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas).  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum,  Senator  Baucus,  Sena- 
tor BiDEN.  and  myself  was  laid  down 
and  is  now  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate. 

This  matter  of  dealing  with  the 
budget  deficit  is  the  most  important 
matter  we  will  deal  with  this  se.ssion  of 
Congress.  It  is  the  one  important 
thing  that  we  are  going  to  do  that  is 
going  to  signal  to  the  busine.ss  commu- 
nity and  to  the  people  of  this  country 
at  large  whether  or  not  we  are  serious 
about  getting  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol, thereby  reducing  the  pressure  on 
interest  rales,  thereby  solving  the  un- 
employment problem,  and  thereby 
keeping  the  recovery  going.  Anything 
short  of  dramatic  action  on  our  part  I 
think  is  going  to  turn  this  economic 
recovery,  this  economic  boom,  into  a 
fizzle. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
take  dramatic  action.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  not  to  do  business  as 
usual.  It  is  because  of  business  as 
usual  that  we  are  in  the  trouble  we  are 
in  today. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  both 
those  on  the  floor  and  those  who  are 
listening  elsewhere,  will  be  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  becau.se  we  are  trying  to  put 
a  trend  into  Government  that  signals 
a  new  direction,  new  ideas,  and  to 
abandon  the  busmess  as  usual  practice 
that  has  brought  us  S200  billion  defi- 
cits that  we  see  now  and  in  the  out- 
years,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

In  conjunction  with  the  overall  dis- 
cussion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  reduce  the  deficits.  I  think  we  have 
to  look  beyond  just  what  immediate 
matter,  and  look  at  the  problems  that 
have  brought  us  to  the  situation 
where  we  are  today:  where  we  have  in 
the  past  4  or  5  years  always  expected 
things  to  get  better,  and.  in  fact,  they 
have  gotten  worse. 

We  may  fool  ourselves,  as  was  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  by  thinking  we  are 
in  a  boom,  that  we  really  do  not  have 
much  to  worry  about,  that  there  are 
all  sorts  of  signs  and  signals  that  the 
economy  has  turned  around. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  signals. 
But  most  of  what  will  be  said  by  us  in 
1984.  as  true  as  it  might  be.  serves  no 
purpose  other  than  to  help  us  as  the 
majority  party  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  look  good  between 
now  and  the  November  elections. 

What  we  have  a  responsibility  to  do 
here  is  to  look  beyond  the  November 
elections  in  the  actions  we  are  talking 
now.  and  consider  the  impact,  good  or 
bad  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  say  now.  as  I  have  just  said,  that  if 
we  do  not  do  something  dramatic 
about  these  deficits  then  we  are  going 
to  turn  this  economic  boom— which  is 
in  fact  a  boom,  and  one  that  I  am 
proud  to  speak  of— into  a  fizzle. 


We  need  to  look  beyond  the  next 
election  and  see  what  is  the  impact  we 
are  making  today  on  the  future.  If  we 
do  not  learn  anything  else  out  of  this 
debate,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  decisions  we  are  making  are  going 
to  have  a  long-range  impact,  not  only 
upon  this  generation  of  politicians, 
but  upon  this  generation  of  young 
people  who  have  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
takes that  we  make.  So  each  one  of  us 
ought  to  look  to  the  young  people  who 
are  employees  of  this  Senate  as  pages 
and  their  generation  of  people  as  we 
consider  the  decisions  we  are  about  to 
make,  and  consider  whether  or  not  we 
do  not  have  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  S200  billion  deficits:  and  con- 
cerned about  not  only  what  impact 
our  decisions  have  on  the  near-term 
political  impact  in  the  1984  election  or 
the  near-term  impact  on  this  economy, 
but  also  the  impact  on  the  burden  of 
young  people  who  have  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Part  of  the  information  I  am  going 
to  present  is.  quite  frankly,  relates  to  a 
need  for  better  planning.  If  we  are 
only  off  1  percentage  point  on  interest 
rates,  or  1  percentage  point  off  on  the 
growth  of  the  GNP.  we  can  be  talking 
about  $120  billion  deficits  greater  than 
what  we  otherwise  anticipate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989  baseline  deficit  as  we 
use  the  rosv  figures  that  come  out  of 
CBO  and  OMB. 

In  regard  to  this.  I  have  passed  out 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  a  series 
of  charts  .-neasuring  the  planning  com- 
petence of  this  Congre.ss  since  the 
origin  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of 
1975. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  here  in 
1973  and  1974.  as  this  Budget  Act  was 
passed,  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  so- 
lution to  the  problems  you  had  then 
with  the  budget  deficits  before  you  at 
that  time,  how  you  viewed  this  Budget 
Act  might  help  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems. But  I  think  as  we  look  now  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Budget  Act 
was  not  and  end-all  for  the  planning 
problems  that  we  had  then  and  which 
we  still  have. 

These  charts  will  show  you  the  re- 
sults of  our  budget  plans  over  the  last 
several  years. 

They  basically  show  that  the  plan- 
ning competence  of  the  Congress  has 
riot  been  very  good.  I  have  provided 
each  of  these  charts  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

For  tho.se  who  are  not  in  eyesight  of 
these  charts.  I  would  like  to  describe 
them. 

The  charts  tell  the  relationship  be- 
tween plans  for  future  budgets  versus 
what  actually  happened.  These  charts 
tell  the  relationship  between  the  real 
versus  the  unreal. 

The  easiest  way  to  describe  these 
charts  is  to  say  that  reality  goes  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction  as  what  we 
planned  for. 


The  mismatch  is  becoming  more  and 
more  severe. 

The  mismatch  is  true  of  actual  defi- 
cits, as  one  chart  will  show.  Another 
chart  shows  it  is  true  of  baseline  defi- 
cits: The  GNP:  unemployment:  reve- 
nues: outlays:  tax  expenditures:  and  I 
can  go  on  and  on  to  develop  charts  in 
almost  every  area  of  statistical  gather- 
ing that  we  use  in  our  planning  for  the 
future  during  the  budget  process.  Its 
occurrence  is  systematic,  it  is  predict- 
able, and  it  has  always  been  wrong. 
Yet  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  plan 
our  budgets  every  year.  To  borrow  a 
phrase,  something  is  amiss. 

These  charts  shine  a  bright  spot- 
light on  our  planning  incompetence. 
We  fail  to  understand  the  long-term 
consequences  of  current  decisions. 
Even  more  accurately,  we  cover  up  and 
hide  the  long-term  consequences  of 
our  current  decisions.  The  data  shows 
a  systematic  underestimation  of  costs 
and  spending,  but  more  severe  is  our 
constant  overestimation  of  resources, 
or  revenues— the  income  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  By  overestimating  our 
resources,  we  make  undisciplined 
spending  decisions  .seem  very  disci- 
plined. We  mislead  ourselves. 

When  the  revenues  fail  to  come  in  as 
optimistically  projected,  what  do  we 
do?  You  know  what  we  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: We  add  to  the  deficit  from  year 
to  year.  That  is  how  we  have  added  to 
the  deficit  until  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves up  to  S200  billion  deficits  for 
each  of  the  years  as  far  as  we  can  see 
into  the  future. 

We  have  reached  a  very  critical 
point.  We  have  become  overextended 
and  the  baseline  deficits  for  this  year 
are  going  to  be.  once  again,  S200  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  interest  rates  are 
rising.  Just  within  the  last  month,  we 
have  .seen  the  prime  go  up  1  percent- 
age point.  If  interest  rates  just  stay  at 
the  level  that  we  have  projected  over 
the  next  5  years,  we  mu.st  add  over 
$100  billion  to  the  $300  billion  baseline 
deficit  that  we  have  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  And.  of  course,  if  in- 
terest rates  keep  rising,  that  1989 
baseline  deficit  would  approach  $500 
billion  and  maybe  surpass  it. 

These  figures  were  given  to  me  by 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman.  We 
are  talking  about  just  a  little  move- 
ment in  the  interest  rates  upward.  We 
are  talking  about  interest  rates  just 
staying  constant,  where  they  are 
now— because  we  have  projected  them 
to  go  down  in  the  next  several  years. 
If  they  just  stay  constant,  the  cost  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  going 
to  be  such  that  the  young  people  I  re- 
ferred to  are  not  going  to  be  able  even 
to  produce  enough  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  let  alone  support 
the  programs  that  we  now  have. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures  would  also  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  CBO  projects  real  growth 


from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year 
1989  to  average  3.8  percent.  That 
covers  seven  consecutive  years  of 
growth  at  3.3  percent  or  greater.  This 
kind  of  sustained  growth  has  never 
happened  in  post-war  America.  I  think 
we  have  to  emphasize  that  we  are  pro- 
jecting a  rosy  future  as  we  develop 
fiscal  year  1985  budgets  that  show  a 
sustained  growth  rate  that  has  never 
happened  before  in  the  history  of  cur 
country.  Yet  we  are  making  decisions 
today  based  upon  those  rosy  projec- 
tions that  have  never  happened  and. 
based  upon  the  charts  I  have  shown, 
never  will  happen. 

CBO  predicts  that  if  GNP  averages 
only  2.8  percent  instead  of  3.8  percent. 
1  percentage  point  less  than  those 
rosy  projections  I  have  talked  about, 
the  1989  deficits  are  going  to  be  $120 
billion  higher  than  we  anticipate  they 
will  be. 

Not  only  is  the  average  3.8  percent 
assumption  unrealistic,  it  is  obviously 
an  absurdity  as  a  baseline  projection. 
It  is  a  fact  of  political  life  that  reces- 
sions are  never  predicted,  despite  the 
fact  that  recessions  do  occur:  28  of 
them  since  1855.  when  we  .started 
keeping  track  of  them— and  of  course, 
nine  since  World  War  II.  So  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  are  part  of  our  history. 
They  are  predictable.  We  ought  to  be 
working  them  into  our  equation.  But 
we  do  not. 

Why  are  not  recessions  predicted? 
They  are  not  because  politicians,  like 
each  of  us  in  this  room,  do  not  like  to 
talk  about  recessions.  It  is  that  simple. 
Consequently,  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  several  years  is 
making  policy  decisions  in  ignorance 
and  avoidance  of  reality.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  as  demonstrated  by 
these  charts  I  have  passed  out  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate,  plans  and  reali- 
ties move  in  inverse  directions. 

I  raise  these  facts  to  make  two 
points.  First,  deficits  are  not  the  real 
problem.  I  am  guilty  of  talking  about 
deficits  all  the  time.  I  have  already 
stated  in  my  remarks  this  morning 
that  they  are  a  problem.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  deficits  are  not 
the  real  problem.  They  are  only  symp- 
toms of  the  problem. 

The  real  problem  that  we  ought  to 
be  dealing  with  as  100  Members  of  this 
body  is  our  planning  incompetence, 
fed  by  a  narcotic  of  planning  opti- 
mism. We  always  plan  for  an  optimis- 
tic future  that  never  materializes.  We 
always  plan  wearing  rose-colored  glass- 
es. In  time,  the  rose  in  the  glasses 
wears  off  and  then  we  see  the  real 
world  in  front  of  us.  Somehow,  in  1984 
on  May  2,  as  I  stand  here,  shocked 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  projected,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  symptoms  will  only  get 
worse.  We  need  to  be  attacking  right 
now  the  real  underlying  problem 
head-on:  That  is.  our  planning  as- 
sumptions. 


The  second  point  is  that  until  we 
have  a  better  idea  of  what  we  are  get- 
ting ourselves  into,  we  should  abandon 
outyear  budgeting.  We  try  to  project 
the  future  so  we  can  make  some  long- 
range  planning.  But  unless  we  change 
the  way  we  do  our  planning  the  second 
and  third  year  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  it  is  just  a  waste  of  time,  we 
do  so  poorly. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  binding 
year  for  the  Federal  budget  each  year. 
Our  track  record  demonstrates  an 
utter  inability  to  even  come  close  to 
projecting  reality  beyond  1  fiscal  year. 
This  is  the  best  case  I  know  for  argu- 
ing a  1-year  budget.  In  light  of  these 
points,  let  us  contrast  the  deficit-re- 
duction plans  before  us. 

The  plan  that  was  announced  in  the 
rose  garden,  referred  to  as  the  leader- 
ship plan,  reduces  the  fiscal  year  1985 
deficit  by  $16  billion.  In  it  is  only  $5 
billion  of  spending  reduction.  The 
bulk  of  those  .savings  are  in  the  out- 
years.  Those  happen  to  be  the  same 
elusive,  nonbinding  years  that  I  have 
already  talked  about.  And  as  I  men- 
tion the  mistakes  of  the  past,  there  is 
something  about  this  plan  that  ought 
to  sound  very  familiar  to  us.  This  rose 
garden,  leadership  package  would  be 
the  next  installment  in  that  pathology 
on  the  deficit  chart  that  I  referred  to. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  extend  each 
one  of  these  charts  that  I  gave  you 
just  one  more  year  and  we  will  not 
have  to  wail  until  next  year  to  find 
out  how  wrong  our  approach  is.  Our 
plans  would  show  declining  deficits, 
but  of  course  in  reality  they  would 
grow. 

By  contrast,  this  bipartisan  budget 
freeze.  Grassley-Kassebaum-Baucus 
and  Biden,  is  a  1-year  freeze.  Every- 
thing is  upfront.  It  is  a  response  to  our 
planning  disarray.  We  are  giving, 
through  our  budget,  an  opportunity  to 
get  at  the  real  causes  of  the  problem. 
It  neither  indulges  in  the  narcotic  of 
optimism  nor  engages  in  outyear  un- 
certainties. All  .savings  are  real  sav- 
ings. They  are  right  there.  They  are 
going  to  be  determined  by  this  body  of 
U.S.  Senators.  It  is  not  going  to  be  left 
to  the  future.  Also,  these  savings  are 
evenly  distributed  among  defense  and 
entitlements.  No  other  budget  comes 
clo.se  to  doing  that.  Budget  .savings  in 
fiscal  year  1985  equal  $27  billion  com- 
pared to  $5  billion  in  the  rose  garden 
leadership  plan. 

Most  important,  the  freeze  repre- 
sents a  shared  sacrifice.  All  elements 
of  the  budget  are  treated  equally.  A  1- 
year  freeze  will  give  us  a  momentary 
handle  on  a  moving  target.  It  will  pro- 
vide us  time  to  analyze  the  extent  and 
cau.ses  of  our  planning  shortcomings, 
and  it  might  provide  us  with  a  glimpse 
of  direction  for  further  policy  savings. 

It  gives  us  time.  We  need  time.  We 
have  never  found  the  time  in  the  past. 
Of  course,  the  greatest  obstacle  that 
we  have  in  the  path  of  sustained  re- 


covery is  the  absence  of  consensus  on 
the  direction  of  tax  and  budget  policy. 
We  never  really  take  time  to  think 
about  that.  We  are  all  united  in  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  I  would  not  accuse  a  single 
Senator  of  not  being  sincere  in  his  own 
individual  way  that  he,  first  of  all,  be- 
lieves we  ought  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and.  two.  he  has  a  sincere  and  work- 
able plan  for  doing  it.  at  least  for  the 
first  year.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  could  say 
that  for  the  second  or  third  year.  But 
the  problem  is  finding  a  combination 
of  budget  elements  that  will  fit  into  a 
significant  deficit  reduction  box. 

We  have  seen  the  combination 
agreed  upon  in  the  rose  garden.  The 
goal  there  was  to  preserve  the  budget 
elements,  not  lower  the  deficit.  May  I 
say  that  again. 

What  was  decided  by  leadership  and 
by  the  President  was  to  preserve  the 
budget  elements,  as  if  those  elements 
were  ends  in  themselves.  Their  deci- 
sions were  not  to  deal  with  the  deficit, 
and  more  important  not  to  deal  with 
the  underlying  problems.  That  is  a  co- 
alition approach.  It  was  a  coalition  of 
those  who  want  higher  defense  spend- 
ing, higher  domestic  spending,  and  a 
few  tax  increases.  The  resulting 
budget  package  that  was  developed  by 
the  leadership  shows  little  or  no 
budget  savings— only  $5  billion  in 
spending  in  the  first  and  only  binding 
year. 

I  have  to  explain,  for  those  who 
might  take  offense  at  what  I  said,  that 
the  leadership  budget  shows  little  or 
no  budget  savings  because,  by  consti- 
tutional law.  we  are  not  going  to  bind 
any  succeeding  Congress.  The  only 
real  gain  as  far  as  budget  savings  are 
concerned  is  what  we  are  going  to  save 
this  year.  And  more  than  twice  the 
amount  that  the  leadership  plan 
would  save  to  reduce  the  deficit  is 
going  to  come  in  tax  increases.  Not 
only  are  budget  savings  scarce  but 
they  are  also  ill-balanced  between  de- 
fense and  entitlements,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  budget. 

If  real  restraint  and  deficit  reduction 
is  to  be  achieved  by  this  Congress,  a 
consensus  for  doing  so  must  be  built 
among  the  public.  We  must  earn  the 
moral  support  of  the  American  people. 
A  prerequisite  of  that  support  is  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  moral  leader- 
ship so  people  will  understand  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  each  one  of  us 
must  make.  Without  moral  leadership 
there  can  be  no  consensus,  and  with- 
out consensus  there  can  be  no  solution 
to  the  economic  and  fiscal  problems 
facing  our  country. 

Too  often  we  think  in  terms  of  the 
economics  of  the  situation  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today,  what  it  does  to  interest 
rates.  We  approach  it  merely  from  a 
materialistic  standpoint.  But  there  is  a 
morality  involved:  Whether  or  not  it  is 
right  for  my  generation  of  policymak- 
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ers  to  live  high  on  the  hog.  to  build  up 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  not  curtail 
programs  out  of  control,  have  a  high 
standard  of  living  today,  and  put  off 
the  paying  of  that  bill  to  the  young 
people,  young  people  such  as  those 
represented  here  today  as  pages  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  ought  to  go  into  this 
discussion  today  with  some  sort  of 
guilt  complex  about  the  burden  we 
have  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation,  and  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  can  today  to 
change  the  symptoms— and  the  deficit 
is  only  one  of  those  symptoms— of  the 
underlying  structural  problems  so  we 
will  not  continue  to  load  debt  upon 
debt  upon  debt  on  the  young  people  of 
this  country. 

Now.  debt  is  legitimate  in  times  of 
v.ar  and  national  crisis  when  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation  is  at  slake,  but 
in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  as  we 
have  right  now.  they  are  not  a  demon- 
stration of  a  moral  approach  by  our 
country's  leaders. 

Many  of  you  have  been  listening  to 
me  talk  about  a  budget  freeze  for  3 
years.  This  is  in  fact  the  third  consecu- 
tive year.  This  is  the  first  year  this 
issue  has  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  even  though  I  have  brought  it 
up  each  year  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. But  it  has  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  year  becau.se  our  situation 
has  not  gotten  better,  though  all  the 
time  we  were  led  to  believe  it  would. 
And  more  people  now  are  waking  up  to 
the  necessity  for  taking  dramatic 
action  to  get  the  budget  deficit  under 
control. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  I  have 
perceived  that  this  approach  of  a 
budget  freeze  enjoys  widespread 
public  support— it  is  probably  less  nec- 
essary to  build  public  support  for  this 
deficit  reduction  package  than  any 
other  one  we  will  be  considering. 
Today,  that  support  has  grown  in 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  grassroots. 

Our  biggest  failure  has  been  to  not 
recognize  the  willingness  of  our  grass- 
roots constituents  to  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  We  in  Congress 
have  become  hostage  to  the  stale  per- 
ception that  no  one  will  tolerate  a  cut 
in  this  benefit  or  a  cut  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  way  to  create 
a  moral  bond  between  the  people  and 
Congress,  to  accomplish  meaningful 
change,  is  to  present  the  people  of  this 
country  with  solutions  that  are  fair 
and  equal.  But  no  budget  is  fair  unless 
it  deals  with  all  programs  on  an  equal 
basis.  That  is  truly  the  only  way  we 
will  reduce  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

Three  years  ago.  when  I  initially 
proposed  a  budget  freeze,  the  one  area 
I  lost  support  for  was  the  defense 
budget.  So  last  year  I  set  out  with  a 
vengeance  to  prove  that  the  defense 
budget  can  and  should  be  subject  to  a 
freeze,  the  same  as  any  other  budget. 


To  my  own  satisfaction,  to  the  pub- 
lics  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  many 
Members  of  Congress,  we  uncovered  a 
planning  nightm.are  in  the  Pentagon 
which  has  been  producing  a  systemat- 
ic reduction  in  our  Armed  Forces,  at 
ever-increasing  costs. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that  because  of  this  planning 
problem  in  the  Pentagon,  we  are  actu- 
ally getting  less  for  our  money— that 
is.  reducing  our  Armed  Forces— and  it 
is  costing  us  more  while  we  do  it. 

The  Pentagon  problem  is  not  unlike 
our  own  budget  problems  here  in  the 
Congress.  In  Congress,  our  planning 
incompetence  produces  massive  defi- 
cits. The  Pentagons  planning  incom- 
petence produces  less  defense  more  ex- 
pensively. 

No  one  who  has  looked  at  the  evi- 
dence we  have  uncovered  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  can  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that  a  freeze  should  apply 
equally  to  the  defen.se  budget  and  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  Believe  me.  there 
are  structural  problems  in  the  Penta- 
gon which  would  make  even  the  most 
con.servative  Members  of  this  body, 
myself  included,  eager  to  make  sweep- 
ing changes.  And  it  is  critical  that  we 
do  so.  or  we  face  the  danger  of  losing 
the  moral  support  of  the  people. 

If  you  do  not  think  that  a  closely- 
knit  .social  fabric  in  this  Nation  is  as 
important  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try as  how  many  tanks  and  planes  we 
have,  then  I  say  you  are  not  looking  at 
the  real  defense  strength  of  this 
Nation  in  its  totality;  because  a  strong 
nation  defense-wise  is  not  a  strong 
nation  if  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  feel  a  part  of  it.  if  they  are  not  a 
group  clo.sely  knit  in  the  defen.se  of 
our  Nation.  There  must  be  staying 
power  behind  each  effort  we  make  de- 
fense-wise, and  the  moral  support  of 
our  people  is  a  necessary  part  of  that. 
Right  now.  I  have  a  feeling,  as  I  go 
around  our  country,  as  I  travel  in  my 
own  State,  that  our  people  have 
doubts  about  whether  their  money  is 
being  spent  wisely  in  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment. 

Also,  there  tends  to  be  a  growing  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  fairne.s;  of  an 
across-the-board  freeze  approach  to 
reduce  deficits.  The  freeze  propo.sal 
now  before  the  Senate  has  received 
strong  endor.sement  from  the  business 
community.  With  the  four  of  us  from 
the  very  beginning  in  our  efforts  have 
been  business  executives  for  National 
Security,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  and  the  Nation- 
al Taxpayers  Union.  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  and  credibil- 
ity these  groups  have  contributed  to 
the  evolution  of  this  proposal,  both 
procedurally  and  substantively. 

Recently— right  now— at  a  time 
when  their  support  was  critical,  our 
proposal  has  received  strong  endorse- 
ments from  the  National  As.sociation 
of  Manufacturers,  the  American  Farm 


Bureau,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have 
also  received  a  strong  endorsement 
from  former  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon,  one  of  the  country's  most 
noted  and  respected  experts  on  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  policies. 

I  know  that  particularly  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  there  are  many  Members 
who  respect  the  judgment  of  William 
Simon,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  Ford  administra- 
tion. He  probably  has  even  grown  in 
tremendous  respect  since  going  back 
to  the  private  sector,  because  of  his 
writings  and  his  speaking  out.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  some  doubts  about  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  look  to  the 
leadershp  of  William  Simon  over  the 
last  3  or  4  years,  in  getting  this  budget 
deficit  under  control,  and  decided 
whether  or  not  they  really  should  be 
on  the  side  opposite  that  of  Bill 
Simon. 

We  also  are  endorsed  by  the  Council 
for  a  Competitive  Economy,  and  we 
have  received  qualified  support  from 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors. 

These  endonsements  represent  a  far- 
reaching  cross-section  of  the  Nation's 
most  productive  sectors,  as  well  as  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  their  member- 
ship at  the  grass  roots.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  broad  support  across  the  coun- 
try, support  which  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  failed  to  recognize. 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  conservative  Republican  col- 
leagues to  a  letter  signed  by  30  of  their 
conservative  colleagues  on  the  House 
side  in  support  of  the  freeze.  A  copy  of 
this  letter  has  been  placed  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Representa- 
tive Denny  Smith  of  Oregon  for  co- 
ordinating this  letter  and  for  all  his 
support  and  effort  in  this  issue. 

I  hope  my  conservative  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  realize  that  this  is  as  much 
a  conservative  budget  as  will  ever 
come  before  us  with  a  chance  to  pass. 
Most  important,  this  support  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  desire  to  take  a  very 
dramatic  step  right  now.  this  very 
year,  toward  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit. It  is  an  indication  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  any  more  of  those  mis- 
takes that  we  made  in  1982  and  1983 
and  that  we  might  make  in  1984. 

Such  widespread  support  for  this 
freeze  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  we  have  been  telling  our  con- 
stituents all  along  we  want  to  accom- 
plish: to  reduce  deficits  and  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  through  our  fingers,  this 
opportunity  at  real  deficit  reduction, 
we  will  regret  it.  I  fear  that  the  un- 
folding fi.scal  disorder  may  reach  un- 
manageable proportions. 
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Surely,  if  we  fail  to  freeze  this  year, 
our  decisions  next  year  would  have  to 
be  drastic,  and  perhaps  imprudent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
freeze  now,  so  that  we  can  get  busy  on 
long-term  structural  changes  needed 
to  sustain  this  economic  boom. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  sup- 
port and  hard  work  in  making  this 
bold  approach  a  viable  alternative  for 
this  year's  budget  decisions. 

I  thank  Senators  Kassebaum.  Biden. 
and  Baucus  for  their  leadership  from 
the  outset  in  this  regard  and  Senators 
Evans,  Mattingly,  Melcher,  and 
Tsongas  for  their  efforts  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
'Dear  Colleague  "  letter,  dated  May  1, 
1984.  to  which  I  referred,  urging  sup- 
port for  this  budget  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  1.  1984. 
Dear  Senate  Republican  Colleague:  As 
Republican  Members  of  the  Hou.se  extreme- 
ly concerned  about  the  giant  projected  fed- 
eral deficit,  we  are  writing  to  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  KassebaumGra.ssley-Biden 
budget  plan  currently  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Ka.ssebaum-Grassley-Biden  budget 
plan  calKs  for  a  one-year,  across-the-board 
budget  freeze.  It  is  a  plan  that  is  fair.  It  is  a 
plan  that  is  fi.scally  responsible.  And  it  is  a 
plan  that  has  our  complete  support. 

We  are  cosponsors  of  House  Resolution 
468.  a  bill  calling  on  all  House  committees  to 
apply  an  across-the-board  budget  freeze  in 
their  formulation  of  the  FY  1985  budget. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  one-year  budget 
freeze  at  FY  1984  authorization  levels  is  the 
most  significant  first  step  the  Congress  can 
take  to  address  the  deficit  problem. 

A  vote  for  the  Kassebaum-Grassley-Biden 
budget  plan  is  the  strongest  signal  you  can 
send  to  the  American  people  that  Congress 
is  serious  about  cutting  the  huge  projected 
federal  deficit. 

The  Congress   must   make  a  substantive 

effort  to  cut  the  deficit  now.  Next  year  is 

too  late.  Please  cast  your  vote  in  support  of 

the  Ka-ssebaum-Grassley-Biden  budget  plan. 

Sincerely. 

Denny    Smith.     Hank     Brown.     Henry 

Hyde.  Hal  Daub.  Manuel  Lujan.  James 

Broyhill.    Don    Young.    Mike    Oxley. 

Tom  Hartnett.  Pat  Roberts.  Ron  Mar- 

lenee.     Ed     Zschau.     Dan     Schaefer. 

Chalmers     Wylie.      William      Danne- 

meyer.   Ken   Kramer.   James   Han.sen. 

Newt  Gingrich.  Mark  Siljander.  Tom 

Blilcy,     Larry    Craig.    Mike    DeWine. 

Webb    Franklin.    Ron    Packard.    Judd 

Gregg.    Tom    Kindness.    Tom    Taukc, 

Howard  Nielson.  Lynn  Martin. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you.  and  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
only  wish  to  briefly  comment  on  a 
couple  of  things  that  have  been  said 
about  the  1-year  freeze. 


I  greatly  respect  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
on  this  issue,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  not  only  this 
year  but  in  the  last  several  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  unrealis- 
tic, that  this  approach  is  simplistic, 
that  we  cannot  accomplish  it  this  year, 
but  its  time  is  coming,  we  are  a  year 
ahead  of  ourselves  on  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  the 
public  is  ready  to  see  us  do  something 
responsible  now.  It  is  not  easy  for  any 
of  us,  because  we  are  all  concerned 
about  various  a-spects  of  the  budget. 
How  do  we  and  can  we  effectively 
assure  those  who  are  on  retirement 
income  that  they  will  not  be  hurt? 
How  can  we  assure  those  who  care 
about  the  strength  of  our  defense 
system  that  it  will  not  be  undermined 
by  capping  the  budget  authority  for 
defense  to  last  year's  funding  level? 

These  are  questions  I  think  that  we 
have  answered  and  we  will  continue  to 
answer  during  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  public  as  a  whole  feels 
very  strongly  about  the  need  to  do 
something  now  and  they  are  willing  to 
accept  what  reductions  might  occur  if 
they  feel  it  is  equitable  and  it  is  acro.ss 
the  board. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
prefer  to  take  an  approach  such  as 
this  which  in  many  ways  is  somewhat 
simplistic,  but  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  I  am  not  sure  we  can  deal  with 
it  any  other  way. 

I  only  wish  briefly  to  comment  on 
defense  spending.  The  defense  budget 
under  this  proposal  will  be  $264  bil- 
lion, the  second  largest  item  in  our 
budget. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  have  studied 
the  defense  issue  closely  and  who  feel 
strongly  about  a  strong  defense  system 
realize  that  what  this  simply  does  is 
say  we  have  to  look  to  the  priorities  of 
our  defense  spending.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning is  here  upon  us  now. 

Everyone  realizes  that  at  some  point 
this  will  have  to  be  done  because  in 
many  ways  our  elaborate  systems  that 
we  have  voted  for  and  projected  out 
arc  underfunded  and  at  some  point  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  realistic  and 
drastically  increase  the  spending  or  we 
will  have  to  force  ourselves  into 
making  decisions  about  the  priorities 
that  we  feel  are  important  and  when 
they  are  important. 

It  is  a  case  of  just  good,  sound  effi- 
cient management. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  actually  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  does  rest  on 
sound  fiscal  policy.  It  is  not  only  for 
our  own  domestic  programs  and  the 
protection  of  the  elderly  and  the 
young  from  increasing  interest  rates, 
from  escalating  inflation,  but  it  is  also 
our  trade  relationships  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Third  World  nations 
have   enormous   debt    burdens   which 


can  only  be  significantly  improved  and 
strengthened  in  their  relations  of  stra- 
tegic importance  in  the  world  if  indeed 
we  lead  the  way  on  this  type  of  budget 
approach  which  guarantees.  I  think,  a 
real  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  economy 
and  interest  rates  will  go  down  or 
remain  steady. 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  best 
time  for  us  to  take  this  type  of  action. 
It  is  1  year.  But  it  is  at  a  time  that  we 
can  say  hold  a  minute  and  let  us  ana- 
lyze where  we  are  going.  It  is  at  a  time 
that  the  inflation  rate  has  remained 
low.  It  is  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  lot 
of  vitality  and  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try that  indeed  we  have  turned  the 
corner. 

But  there  is  a  lingering  doubt  if  we 
have  the  will  and  the  commitment  to 
really  govern  here  or  if  we  will  contin- 
ue to  do  business  somewhat  as  usual. 

I  applaud  those  who  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  leadership  efforts  to 
get  a  budget  which  they  feel  does  re- 
flect a  wide  variety  of  interests.  But 
1  here  are  a  great  number  of  people  not 
only  here,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  but  in  the  coun- 
try who  think  it  is  not  enough,  that 
indeed  we  need  a  major  boost  in  our 
economy  at  this  time. 

I  cannot  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  how 
important  it  is  for  a  Senator  from  a 
farm  State  to  address  what  is  really  an 
extremely  crucial  concern  to  farmers. 
It  is  one  weak  spot  in  the  economy, 
and  farmers  do  not  know  how  they  are 
going  to  get  out  of  the  crunch  they 
find  themselves  in  if  they  cannot  see 
.some  relief  in  interest  rates  and  some 
future  ahead  for  being  able  to  slay 
alive  in  the  marketplace.  This  is  true 
for  many  small  businessmen  as  well. 

As  I  say.  it  is  not  an  easy  step  to  take 
and  each  of  us  will  have  to  ask  our- 
selves if  we  can.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
one  more  year  manage  an  efficient 
budget  on  the  same  moneys  that  we 
have  over  this  past  year. 

I  think  we  can,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  the  signal  it  would  send  would 
be  immediate,  and  dramatic  and  give 
the  country  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  we  can  continue  what  has  been 
started,  and  that  is  major  change  in 
fiscal  policy  and  in  good  governance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  in  a  quorum  call  for  15  or  20  min- 
utes. I  just  have  some  brief  remarks  to 
make  on  this  matter  myself.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  any  remarks  to  present.  I 
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wondered    if    anyone    else    wanted    to 
speak. 

Now  that  I  have  the  floor,  I  think  I 
might  go  ahead  and  make  a  tabling 
motion.  But  if  anybody  else  desires  to 
speak 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  Senator  make  the  tabling  motion 
and  I  will  make  a  tabling  motion  im- 
mediately upon  the  offering  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  that  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from  New 
Me.xico  likes  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  and  will  not  make  a  practice  of 
quoting  my  own  remarks  which  I  pre- 
viously presented  in  this  Chamber,  but 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  under  the  cur- 
rent circumstances  to  make  this  one- 
time exception. 

Last  week  I  presented  a  statement  in 
strong  support  of  the  bipartisan.  1- 
year  freeze  as  the  only  balanced  and 
equitable  proposal,  which  results  in 
substantial  and  immediate  budget  def- 
icit reduction.  As  part  of  that  state- 
ment, I  suggested,  'For  our  elderly 
citizens,  immediate  actions  to  reduce 
the  deficit  should  result— and  I  strong- 
ly believe  will  result— in  lower  interest 
and  lower  inflation  rates.  That  has  a 
direct,  decisive  impact  on  the  cost  of 
the  food  and  energy  and  shelter, 
which  are  the  major  elements  of  these 
persons"  incomes. 

■Lower  inflation  rates,  incidentally, 
when  you  think  about  it,  are  nonta.x- 
able  benefits.  No  tax  is  taken  from  the 
benefits  accuring  from  lower  prices. 
This  benefit  then  spreads  to  all  sec- 
tors." 

To  further  quote,  "We  are  constant- 
ly hearing  requirements  for  substan- 
tial real  growth  as  opposed  to  current 
dollar  growth  in  defense  expenditures. 
But  that  comes  in  two  ways:  from 
budget  dollars  which  are  appropriated, 
but  also  from  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  dollars. 

•What  we  can  buy  for  our  military 
establishment  as  well  as  all  other 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  as  much  determined  by  future  rates 
of  inflation  as  by  new  budget  author- 
ity." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  for  a 
moment  on  the  question  of  defense 
spending. 

During  my  term  as  Governor,  we 
lived  through  periods  of  economic 
boom  followed  by  substantial  and  im- 


mediate economic  distress.  During 
that  period  of  economic  and  budgetary 
distress,  I  directed  all  agencies  of  State 
government  to  prioritize  programs  as 
to  their  importance  to  their  depart- 
ments, but  moreover  to  the  citizens  of 
Washington  State.  In  turn,  each 
agency  was  to  live  within  the  resources 
available. 

I  moved  from  that  experience  to  this 
Washington  and  find  myself  frustrat- 
ed with  discussions  that  suggest  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
prioritize  its  spending,  .saying,  "We 
need  everything  that  is  requested." 
But  this  bipartisan.  1-year  freeze— and 
let  me  emphasize  the  1-year  nature  of 
it,  365  days— will  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  do  just  what  they 
suggest  is  impossible:  To  prioritize,  to 
live  within  a  reasonable  level  of  com- 
mitted resources. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  any 
department  of  this  Government  a 
blank  check. 

Let  me  return  to  a  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic concerns. 

Econometric  models  suggest  that  a 
reduction  in  the  deficit  will  provide  for 
decreased  rates  of  interest  and  infla- 
tion. Beyond  the  academic  exercise  of 
predicting  what  economic  factors  will 
result,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  psycho- 
logical influence  and  message  of  confi- 
dence that  Congress  will  .send  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  if  the 
job  is  done  well,  we  will  move  inflation 
and  interest  rates  downward. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
judge  as  to  the  future  direction  of  in- 
terest rates  than  the  controller  of 
money  supply  in  this  country.  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Volcker.  during 
February  10,  1984,  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Coir.mittee.  urged 
swift  action  on  cutting  deficits,  saying, 
"You  take  increasing  chances  with  the 
American  economy"  the  longer  deficit 
cuts  are  deferred. 

Mr.  Volcker  urged  cuts  of  S50  billion 
in  fiscal  1985.  saying  that  that  would 
cause  interest  rates  to  drop  by  2  full 
percentage  points.  He  is  making  a  pre- 
diction like  anyone  else  can  m.ake  a 
prediction,  but  he  sits  in  an  unusually 
sensitive  position  of  authority. 

The  freeze  which  has  been  suggest- 
ed, coupled  with  the  revenues  which 
have  already  been  adopted  by  this 
body,  will  save  $48  billion,  or  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  by  $48  billion  from 
the  modified  baseline  which  other 
Members  are  using. 

That  is  close  to  the  $50  billion  that 
Chairman  Volcker  suggests  is  appro- 
priate. Moreover,  it  is  substantially 
more— substantially  more  than  the 
proposal  of  the  leadership  and  of  the 
President. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  will  vote  for 
that  package  if  it  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive remaining,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  sufficient.  Chairman  Volcker  appar- 
ently does  not  believe  it  is  sufficient.  I 


think  it  is  important  for  us  to  take 
bold  enough  action  to  insure  that  the 
results  really  occur. 

Figures  on  rising  employment,  real 
income,  production,  consumer  and 
business  confidence,  productivity  and 
progress  against  inflation  all  go  a 
long  way  toward  setting  the  stage  for 
a  long  period  of  greater  prosperity— I 
believe  we  now  have  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  set  in  train  a  long  period  of 
growth  and  stability." 

With  the  level  of  interest  rates  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  insuring  continued 
economic  growth  and  continued  con- 
tainment of  rising  inflation,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  our  citi- 
zens a  dollar  that  purcha.ses  programs 
that  range  from  a  strong  defense  to 
that  which  provides  stable  payments 
to  those  recipients  of  .social  security. 

It  allows  us  to  purchase  more  with 
each  budget  dollar  for  the  many  pro- 
grams of  our  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign responsibilities.  I  firmly  believe  in 
the  bipartisan  1-year  freeze  and  hope 
that  some  of  my  questioning  col- 
leagues will  join  me  and  other  sup- 
porters in  this  commitment:  A  1-year 
commitment,  an  immediate  commit- 
ment, a  substantial  commitment,  and 
one  which  I  believe  will  bring  results. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  that  the  concept  of  the  freeze 
is  too  new  in  some  respects  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  consider.  1  think 
we  have  established  a  case  for  why  it 
needs  to  be  done  at  this  particular 
time.  We  have  already  instituted,  just 
within  the  last  month,  a  freeze  on  one 
aspect  of  the  budget  and  one  very 
large  segment  of  the  American  econo- 
my. That  is  in  regard  to  farm  pro- 
grams. I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  the  mini  farm  bill 
that  pas.sed  here  just  before  the 
Easter  recess.  In  that  bill,  we  froze 
1985  target  prices  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat  at  the  1984  level,  even  though 
things  are  very  tough  in  the  agricul- 
tural areas  and  income  there  is  not 
very  good  because  of  drought  and  par- 
ticularly because  of  high  interest 
rates.  But  it  has  been  received  general- 
ly favorably  in  the  farm  community, 
and  I  think  that  is  evidence  that  a 
very  large  segment  of  our  economy  is, 
right  now,  showing  self-sacrifice  and 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  concept  of 
a  freeze.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  they 
would  expect  all  of  us  to  share  in  that. 
That  means  all  Government  programs, 
defen.se  and  nondefense.  As  a  matter 
of  fairne.ss  to  the  agricultural  .sector  of 
this  economy,  those  of  us  who  voted 
for  a  freeze  on  target  prices  ought  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  can  go 
home  to  our  farmers  and  justify  a 
freeze  there  without  al.so  going  home 
and  saying.  "You  know,  we  adopted  a 
very  dramatic  budget;  we  really  took 
dramatic  action  to  get  the  budget  defi- 
cit under  control,  and  even  though  it 


was  very  dramatic,  all  .sections  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  all  segments  of  the 
economy  bore  a  fair  share;  it  was  fair 
and  equitable." 

I  wish  to  have  my  colleagues  think 
about  that  as  they  go  about  the  rest  of 
the  day  analyzing  what  they  want  to 
do  in  regard  to  this. 

I  am  sorry  also.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
did  not  get  a  chance  before  he  left  the 
floor  to  say  that  Senator  Evans  of  the 
State  of  Washington  just  delivered  a 
brilliant  statement  on  the  subject  of 
the  freeze.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  he  has  been  very  support- 
ive of  that  effort. 

I  think,  too.  that  what  we  do  not 
often  think  about  is  that  the  laborato- 
ries of  government  are  State  govern- 
ments. They  have  had  to  lake  even 
more  dramatic  action  than  we  are 
doing  here.  I  am  sure  that  maybe  even 
when  Senator  Evans  was  then  Gover- 
nor Evans,  he  indicated  in  his  remarks 
that  he  had  to  take  fairly  dramatic 
action  in  an  instance  or  two.  I  know  in 
my  own  State  of  Iowa,  not  only  have 
budgets  been  frozen,  in  many  respects 
they  have  been  reduced  several  times 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years  as  further  evi- 
dence that  if  governments  must  do 
something,  it  can  be  done. 

States  are  different  from  our  Feder- 
al Government  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  constitutional  requirements  for  a 
balanced  budget  that  we  do  not  have. 
As  I  stated  in  my  remarks,  what  hap- 
pens when  our  projections  do  not  work 
out  as  we  anticipated?  We  just  add  to 
the  deficit.  State  governments  cannot 
do  that.  That  is  an  argument  not  so 
much  for  my  freeze  as  it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  a  constitutional  requirement 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

It  does  show  that  it  can  be  done 
there,  if  we  have  the  experience.  Sena- 
tor Evans  stated  it  from  experience 
better  than  others  can.  and  I  under- 
stand 10  to  a  dozen  Members  of  this 
body  are  former  chief  executives  of 
their  respective  States.  We  ought  to  be 
willing  to  bite  the  bullet  as  people  at 
other  levels  of  government  have  to  do 
and  are  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  add  one  addi- 
tional point  to  comment  on  .something 
that  Senator  Evans  .stated.  He  re- 
ferred to  Chairman  Volckers  response 
to  the  Rose  Garden  leadership  propos- 
al that  everybody  is  trying  to  find 
some  excuse  to  vote  for.  He  said  that  it 
really  would  not  help  much  with  the 
problem  of  interest  rates.  I.  myself. 
did  not  hear  Chairman  Volcker  say 
that,  but  rather  his  general  statement 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit  and  particularly  the  long- 
term  trends  of  deficit  if  we  are  going 
to  get  interest  rates  down. 

But  I  can  say  that  last  night  at  a  re- 
ception I  had  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
short  conversation  with  another 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I 
shall  not  state  his  name,  but  he  is  a 
member  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 


have   some   conversations   with   often 
the  past  couple  of  years.  His  comment 
was  that  what  is  going  to  be  done  by 
this  Congress  if  it  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Rose  Garden   proposal  is  not 
enough— not    because,    collectively,    it 
might  not  be  enough,  but  because  so 
little  is  happening  in  each  one  of  the 
years  and  because   there   is  not   any- 
thing dramatic  being  done  up  front,  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  So  I  wish  to  add  one 
other  person's  reaction  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  leading  proposal  around  here 
for  budget  reduction.  I  would  like  to 
tell   my   colleagues   that    for   most   of 
those  who  support  the  leadership  plan 
and  think  it  is  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems as  an  effort  to  get  interest  rates 
under  control,  there  is  ample  evidence 
from    the    economic    community,    the 
best  of  it  coming  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  that  it  is  not  going  to  do 
the  job. 

I  think  at  this  point,  it  just  reem- 
phasizes  what  so  many  of  us  h.^ve  pre- 
viously said,  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing very  dramatic.  We  need  to  send 
a  signal  and  the  rose  garden  proposal 
is  not  .sending  any  signal  at  all. 

From  that  standpoint,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again.  I  urge  consideration  by 
my  colleagues  of  a  more  dramatic  pro- 
posal, a  1-year  across-the-board  freeze, 
something  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  to  compliment  Senator 
Kassebaum.  Senator  Grassley,  and 
Senator  Biden  on  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  rea.son  we  are  offering  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  In  a  nut- 
shell, it  is  because  we  believe  that  the 
other  budget  proposals  before  Con- 
gress, particularly  those  before  the 
Senate,  are  inadequate. 

The  other  budget  proposals  before 
the  Congress  are  good-faith  efforts 
and  good-faith  attempts  to  reduce 
deficits.  The  budget  proposal  proposed 
by  the  President  and  the  majority 
party,  the  plan  propo.sed  by  the  House 
Democrats,  and  third,  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  are  all  very  laudable. 
They  all,  as  much  as  they  can,  strive 
to  reduce  deficits.  But  still,  the  fact  is 
that  these  plans  do  not  go  far  enough. 
That  is  the  sole  reason  why  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Grassley.  Sena- 
tor Biden,  and  I  are  offering  our  1- 
year  budget  freeze. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  to  dwell 
on  figures  and  statistics  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  difficult  position  we 
are  in,  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  our 
country  to  continue  recovering,  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  get  interest  rates 
down,  unless  we  bring  deficits  down 
more  quickly  than  we  seem  to  be 
doing. 

In  the  first  208  years  of  our  coun- 
try's history— that  is,  from  the  birth 
of  America  to  today— our  country  has 
accumulated  a  total  national  debt  of 
about  $1.5  trillion.  Contrast  that  with 
the  accumulated  debt  that  is  projected 
for  the  rest  of  the  1980's:  During  the 
next  7  years,  our  total  accrued  nation- 
al debt  will  virtually  double.  In  1990  it 
will  be  close  to  $3  trillion. 

Federal  deficits  are  increasing  ex- 
ponentially. The  national  debt  is  al- 
ready much  bigger  than  anyone  would 
have  predicted  several  years  ago. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  No  one 
knows  for  sure. 

To    pay   this   debt   off   all   at   once, 
every  American  would  have  to  contrib- 
ute $13,000. 
These  deficits  hurt  us  dramatically: 
They  take  money  out  of  the  pocket 
of  each  working  man  and  woman. 
They  inflate  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
They  make  U.S.  exports  more  expen- 
sive. 
They  make  foreign  imports  cheaper. 
They  drive  up  interest  rates. 
They  rob  us  of  jobs. 
Over  the  next  few  years,  the  Federal 
Government    will    borrow    more   than 
half  of  our  net  domestic  investment 
capital  to  finance  the  deficit. 

There  would  not  be  much  left  for 
people  who  want  to  build  a  house,  a 
factory,  or  a  shopping  center. 

That  will  send  interest  rates  through 
the  roof. 

And  that  will  end  the  chance  for  a 
sustained  recovery. 

And.  worst  of  all.  these  deficits  mort- 
gage our  children's  future. 

We  will  force  them  to  pay  for  our 
mistakes. 

INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  talk  for  a 
few  minutes  on  how  high  interest 
rates  are  hurting  one  sector  of  our 
economy:  agriculture. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  when  the  in- 
terest rate  that  most  farmers  paid  on 
loans  was  about  7  percent.  That  was 
the  common  rate  in  1970.  What  is  it 
now?  The  rate  has  doubled,  to  15  and 
17  percent. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  President,  that 
farmers  have  to  borrow.  Most  busi- 
nesses have  to  borrow.  Small  business- 
es have  to  pay  whatever  the  market 
rate  is. 

Today  some  would  have  us  believe 
that  interest  rates  have  come  down  a 
little  compared  to  what  were  a  few 
years  ago.  In  fact,  real  interest  rates 
are  today  at  an  alltime  high.  The  real 
rate    of    interest,    the    difference    be- 
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tween  the  interest  rate  and  the  rate  of 
inflation,  is  at  an  all  time  high. 


It  should  be  no  surprise  that  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  have  declined, 


rates  have,  as  you  know,  remained  high  rel- 
ative to  the  current  rate  of  inflation. 
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how  be  forced  to  retreat  from  its  basic  anti 
inflationary  course.  As  things  stand,  with 
monctarv  Dolicv  assumed  to  be  the  only  bul- 


tration  and  by  virtually  all  private  forecast- 
ers could  in  principle  eliminate  the  deficit 
without    legislative    action.    But    it    would 


budget  deficit  requires  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  significant  spending  cuts  as  well 
as  for  tax  increases. 
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tween  the  interest  rate  and  the  rate  of 
inflation,  is  at  an  all  time  high. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money  for  this  years  operations, 
today  farmers  are  paying  about  $20 
billion  interest  on  loans  that  they 
have  outstanding.  That  is  equivalent 
to  the  net  income  of  Americas  farm- 
ers. The  $20  billion  of  income  farmers 
are  earning  this  year  is  off.set  by  $20 
billion  in  the  interest  payment.s  farm- 
ers have  to  make.  And  this  is  not  just 
a  problem  on  paper— in  my  State  of 
Montana.  51  percent  of  all  farmers 
v.ho  have  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tor loans  are  delinquent  on  those 
loans. 

In  addition  to  hurting  important  sec- 
tors of  our  domestic  economy,  high  in- 
terest rates  threaten  our  ability  to 
export  American  products. 

Let  us  look  at  the  international  side 
of  the  equation. 

In  1977.  America  exported  about  $20 
billion  in  total  agricultural  exports. 
The  European  Economic  Community 
in  that  .same  year  exported  about  $12 
billion  in  agricultural  exports.  Thus  in 
1977  we  had  about  a  2-to-l  advantage. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Look  at 
the  1983  totals.  The  United  States  has 
exported  in  1983  about  $33  billion  in 
total  agricultural  exports.  What  has 
the  EEC  exported  in  that  same  year? 
In  1983,  alone  $33  billion  in  total  agri- 
cultural exports. 

While  the  United  States  had  a  near 
2-to-l  advantage  in  1977.  we  have  now 
a  1-to-I  ratio  in  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports with  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
is  losing  out  in  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  President,  you  might  ask  why. 
What  has  happened?  Well,  in  part,  the 
problem  is  high  interest  rates  in  Amer- 
ica which  are  caused  by  high  budget 
deficits. 

High  interest  rates  push  up  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar.  The 
American  dollar  is  now  highly  over- 
valued compared  to  other  countries' 
currencies. 

What  does  this  mean?  Well,  for  one 
thing  it  means  that  American  export- 
ers have  to  add  on  a  surcharge  to  the 
price  of  the  products  they  are  trying 
to  sell  overseas.  Most  economists  say 
that  the  differential  between  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  other  countries'  currencies 
average  between  20  to  30  percent. 
That  is.  the  U.S.  dollar  is  now  over- 
valued by  about  20  to  30  percent  com- 
pared to  other  countries'  currencies. 

That  means  that  we  in  America,  we 
who  are  trying  to  export,  have  to  try 
to  compete  in  international  markets 
despite  a  20-  to  30-percent  surcharge 
on  the  products  we  are  trying  to 
export  overseas.  It  also  means,  corre- 
spondingly, that  we  Americans— and 
this  is  the  good  news— find  that  we  are 
subsidizing  imports  to  the  tune  of  20 
to  30  percent. 


It  should  be  no  surprise  that  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  have  declined, 
and  that  we  are  losing  jobs. 

We  are  exporting  about  2  to  3  mil- 
lion jobs  overseas  becau.se  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  a  highly  overvalued 
dollar. 

What  worries  us,  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment,  is  that  unless  this 
trend  changes,  next  year  and  the  year 
after  our  economy  is  going  to  be  in 
much  worse  shape  than  it  is  today. 
Any  problems  we  are  suffering  this 
year  will  pale  in  comparison  with  the 
economic  devastation  we  will  probably 
experience  in  future  years. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  these  are  not 
only  my  views.  They  are  the  views  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  follow  these  matters 
much  more  clo-sely  than  I  do.  One  is 
Paul  Volcker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  his  view 
and  it  is  my  view,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
view  of  most  Americans,  that  the 
longer  we  postpone  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, the  longer  we  postpone  signifi- 
cantly getting  these  budget  deficts 
down,  the  more  likely  we  are  going  to 
experience,  some  kind  of  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

On  February  24.  1983.  over  a  year 
ago.  Paul  Volcker.  Chaii^man  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
about  the  deficit  threat.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  portion  of  his  re- 
marks be  entered  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

There   being   no   objection,   the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpt  of  Remarks  of  Mr.  Paul  Volcker 

The  mcsi  obvious  obstacle  to  sustained  re- 
covery is  the  prospect  of  huge  federal  defi- 
cits even  as  the  economy  expands.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Deficit  was  a 
record  Sill  billion.  The  President's  new 
budget  report  projects  a  deficit  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  nearly  double  last  year's 
figure  and  further  growth  into  the  foreseea- 
ble future  in  the  absence  of  determined 
action  to  alter  that  outlook. 

The  members  of  this  Committee,  of 
course,  are  aware  of  the  enormity  of  these 
projected  deficits,  but  there  may  be  a 
danger  that  numbers  in  the  S200  billion 
range  have  been  cited  .so  frequently  a.s  to 
make  them  seem  almost  comfortable  and  fa- 
miliar. No  matter  how  readily  S200  billion 
slips  off  the  tongue,  the  hard  fact  remains 
that  deficits  of  that  magnitude  would  pre- 
empt an  unprecedented  share  of  our  net 
savings,  keep  "real"  interest  rates  high,  and 
divert  funds  from  the  investment  and  the 
housing  we  need  and  want. 

To  be  sure,  a  substantial  part  of  the  cur- 
rent deficit— projected  at  about  6.5  percent 
of  the  GNP— reflects  the  impact  of  the  re- 
cession on  the  budget.  Slack  economic  activ- 
ity and  higher  unemployment  have  cut 
deeply  into  revenues  and  boosted  outlays 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  other  auto- 
matic stabilizers.  At  a  time  when  investment 
is  weak  and  private  credit  demands  have 
slackened,  these  cyclically  induced  deficits 
have  helped  support  spendable  income  and 
buoy  the  economy.  They  have  not.  in  the 
midst  of  deep  recession,  been  inconsistant 
with  declines  m  interest  rates— but  interest 


rates  have,  as  you  know,  remained  high  rel- 
ative to  the  current  rate  of  inflation. 

As  the  economy  recovers,  the  cyclical  por- 
tion of  the  deficit  will  recede.  But  as  things 
now  stand  the  deficit  itself  will  not.  Higher 
revenues  from  economic  growth  and  re- 
duced spending  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation will  be  off.set  by— and  po.ssibly  more 
than  offset  by— growth  in  other  spending 
programs  and  the  effects  of  earlier  tax 
changfi.  In  other  words,  through  the  mid- 
and  iale-1980s.  a  huge  imbalance  would 
remain  even  if  the  economy  were  operating 
at  much  lower  levels  of  unemployment— and 
assuming  inflation  remains  under  control. 

All  that  is  familiar  to  you— and  it  is  equal- 
ly familiar  to  the  financial  markets,  where 
the  prospect  of  a  major  structural  imbal- 
ance in  the  government's  finances  has  an 
impact  on  current  interest  rates.  It  is  not 
just  the  direct  demand  for  funds  to  finance 
the  Trea-sur.v  that  is  of  concern  but  the  fear 
that  ballooning  federal  borrowing  needs 
will,  in  effect,  bring  extraordinary  pressure 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  monetize  the  defi- 
cits, with  implications  for  inflation  itself, 
for  inflation  expectations,  and  for  inflation 
premiums  in  nominal  interest  rates. 

One  implication  is  that,  to  the  extent  the 
budget  deficit  appears  to  be  intractable,  the 
burden  placed  on  monetary  policy  to  dem- 
onstrate the  government's  resolve  to  follow 
a  non-inflationary  course  is  intensified.  The 
converse  is  equally  true:  meaningful  action 
to  demonstrate  the  government's  economic 
discipline  on  the  fiscal  side  would  reinforce 
confidence  that  monetary  policy  over  the 
years  ahead  can  do  its  job  in  maintaining  a 
course  consistent  with  price  stability  with- 
out intolerable  market  pressure. 

It  is  tempting  for  some  to  suggest  that  the 
budget  problem  and  its  consequences  for 
the  performance  of  the  economy  could  be 
.solved  by  monetary  policy.  But  excessive 
money  creation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
government  would  only  reinforce  and  vali- 
date the  fears  of  renewed  inflation,  and 
sooner  or  later,  higher  interest  rates.  In  the 
end,  excessive  monetary  growth  would  put 
us  in  an  even  more  unsatisfactory  situation, 
with  still  more  deeply  ingrained  inflation 
expectations  and  greater  skepticism  about 
the  ability  of  our  nation  to  manage  its  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Nothing  real  would  be  gained 
for  long,  and  hard-won  ground  in  the  battle 
against  inflation  would  be  lost. 

In  concept,  any  inflationary  impact  from 
the  budget  can  be  contained  by  appropriate 
monetary  policy.  But  the  harsh  implications 
of  excessive  deficits  for  other  credit-depend- 
ent sectors  of  the  economy  would  clearly 
remain. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  there  is  a  simple 
trade-off.  as  sometimes  suggested,  between 
future  budget  policy  and  current  monetary 
policy.  Reducing  the  threat  of  these  large 
structural  deficits  stretching  out  to  the  end 
of  the  decade  in  and  of  itself  should  have  fa- 
vorable effects  on  current  interest  rates  and 
in  damping  concerns  about  future  increases. 
In  that  real  sense,  budgetary  virtue  will  pro- 
vide its  own  tangible  reward. 

But  those  benefits  would  ultimately  be 
lost  if  monetary  policy  were  to  abandon  its 
continuing  and  necessary  concern  with  re- 
storing reasonable  price  stability.  That 
point  remains  central. 

What  can  be  said  is  that  a  better  fiscal 
outlook,  with  all  it  implies,  would  certainly 
provide  a  better  environment  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  today,  reduce  concern  about 
future  inflation  and  an  early  rebound  in  in- 
terest rates,  and  moderate  preoccupations 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  itself  might  .some- 


how be  forced  to  retreat  from  its  basic  anti- 
inflationary  cour.se.  As  things  stand,  with 
monetary  policy  assumed  to  be  the  only  bul- 
wark against  renewed  inflation  and  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  past  failures  in 
efforts  to  contain  inflation,  every  twist  and 
turn  in  the  monetary  aggregates  or  short- 
term  policy  actions  interpreted  as  "easing" 
is  closely  .scrutinized  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of 
intentions  over  a  longer  period.  Clear 
progress  in  dealing  with  the  budget  could,  in 
that  sense,  somewhat  enhance  our  operat- 
ing flexibility,  so  long  as  we  succeed  in  rein- 
forcing the  basic  point  that  the  effort  to 
sustain  the  progress  against  inflation  is 
intact. 

As  you  know  better  than  I,  the  process  to 
cut  down  those  future  deficits  must  start 
now.  and  with  energy  and  force.  Basic 
budget  trends  take  time  to  change,  but  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  changed  will 
affect  markets  now.  The  amounts  involved 
are  large,  but  certainly  not  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity. 

It  is  obviously  beyond  my  competence,  or 
the  province  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  to  deal 
with  all  the  particular  priorities  that  must 
be  balanced.  The  Administration  has  set 
forth  its  program  in  that  respect.  The  gen- 
eral order  of  magnitude  .seems  to  me  appro- 
priate, although  some  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed would,  in  my  judgment,  be  more  ef- 
fective if  brought  forward  in  time.  Others 
have  proposed  different  specifics,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  receive  consideration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  economic 
policy,  the  more  that  can  be  done  in  re- 
straining expenditures  the  better.  You,  of 
course,  have  to  reconcile  that  with  other 
priorities,  and  the  basic  point  Is  that  the 
sheer  arithmetic  of  the  problem  does  sug- 
gest that  changes  will  be  necessary  over  a 
broad  range  of  programs— both  on  the 
spending  and  revenue  side.  I  believe  recogni 
lion  of  that  fact  is  becoming  increasingly 
widespread  both  in  and  out  of  Washington. 
Your  Committee  is  in  the  critical  position 
of  converting  that  wide  con.sensus  on  gener- 
alities into  a  specific  program,  and  I  have 
some  idea  how  difficult  that  is.  But  I  aLso 
have  .some  idea  how  important  it  is  to  our 
future. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  later,  on  November  30.  Martin 
Feldstein.  President  Reagan's  Chief 
Economic  Advi.ser.  addressed  the  defi- 
cit issue  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
Tax  Foundation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  portion  of  his  remarks 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Remarks  of  Martin  Feldstein 
Despite  the  revolutionary  reduction  in 
government  spending  and  the  fundamental 
improvement  in  the  character  of  our  tax 
system,  the  economy  still  faces  the  .serious 
problem  of  a  long  string  of  budget  deficits. 
Solid  economic  growth  can  eliminate  the  cy- 
clical component  of  the  budget  deficit  by 
1988  but  the  structural  deficit  is  likely  to 
grow  just  a-s  fast  as  the  cyclical  deficit 
shrinks.  The  Administration's  economic 
forecast  implies  that  the  budget  deficit  will 
remain  roughly  $200  billion  a  year— or 
about  5  percent  of  GNP-for  the  rest  of  the 
decade  unless  there  is  legislative  action  to 
reduce  spending  or  raise  revenue. 

Of  course,  a  rate  of  economic  growth  for 
the  next  five  years  that  is  sufficiently  great- 
er than  the  growth  forecast  by  the  Adminis- 


tration and  by  virtually  all  private  forecast- 
ers could  in  principle  eliminate  the  deficit 
without  legislative  action.  But  it  would 
clearly  be  unwi.se  to  a.ssume  such  an  improb- 
ably fast  rate  of  growth.  A  prudent  policy  at 
this  point  must  a-ssume  that  it  will  not  be 
impo.ssible  to  grow  our  way  out  of  these 
deficits. 

The  likely  budget  deficits  are  as  serious  as 
they  are  unprecedented.  If  legi.slative  action 
is  not  taken,  a  cumulative  budget  deficit  of 
more  than  $1,000  billion  over  the  next  5  or  6 
years  will  double  the  privately  held  national 
debt.  The  annual  interest  on  this  extra  debt 
alone  would  represent  a  permanent  cost  of 
about  $180  billion  a  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  17  percent  of  the  personal  income  tax 
revenue  now  projected  for  1988.  This 
growth  of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  show  that  budget 
deficits  do  not  eliminate  the  need  for  spend- 
ing cuts  or  tax  increases  but  just  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  when  extra  spending 
cuts  or  larger  tax  increa.ses  must  take  effect 
to  pay  for  current  excesses. 

The  most  important  long-term  economic 
effect  on  the  prospective  deficits  is  to 
absorb  a  large  fraction  of  domestic  savings, 
thereby  reducing  the  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion and  the  potential  long-term  growth  of 
the  economy.  A  budget  deficit  of  5  percent 
of  GNP  would  absorb  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  net  domestic  -saving  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  finance  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  in  housing.  Al- 
though the  1981  tax  changes  and  the  re- 
duced rate  of  inflation  will  direct  a  higher 
share  of  the  remaining  capital  formation  to 
business  investment  and  away  from  owner- 
occupied  housing,  the  effect  to  the  budget 
deficits  nevertheless  is  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
vestment in  business  and  equipment. 

In  the  near  term,  large  budget  deficits  are 
also  producing  a  lopsided  recovery.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  has  been  the 
sharp  decline  in  tJ.S.  net  exports  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  projected  budget  deficits 
raise  our  real  long-term  interest  rate,  at- 
tracting funds  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  causing  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  to  ri.sc.  The  over-strong  dollar  makes 
it  difficult  for  U.S.  products  to  compete  in 
world  markets  and  makes  foreign  products 
more  attractive  to  American  buyers.  More 
generally,  key  industries  in  the  capital 
goods  sector  and  in  construction  as  well  as 
in  the  production  of  internationally  traded 
goods  and  .services  will  fail  to  share  fully  in 
the  overall  economic  recovery.  The  longer 
that  large  deficits  are  expected  to  persist, 
the  greater  will  be  the  danger  and  the  risks 
to  our  economy. 

That's  why  the  President  sent  a  budget  to 
Congress  earlier  this  year  that  proposed  to 
cut  the  1986  fiscal  year  deficit  nearly  in  half 
and  to  reduce  the  1988  fi.scal  year  deficit  to 
only  about  1.5  percent  of  GNP. 

There  is.  I  know,  some  doubt  these  days 
about  the  President's  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit  and  in  particular 
about  his  willingness  to  include  additional 
tax  revenue  in  an  overall  budget  package 
that  includes  domestic  spending  restrictions. 
Some  skeptics  .say  that  it  looks  like  the 
President  has  been  convinced  that  deficits 
don't  matter.  Frankly,  that's  nonsen.se.  The 
President  believes  that  deficits  are  harmful 
and  that  it  is  wrong  to  leave  an  enlarged  na- 
tional debt  to  our  children. 

The  President's  budget  plan  called  for  a 
balanced  package  with  a  contingent  tax  in- 
crease and  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  spend- 
ing cuts  over  the  next  5  years.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  progress  in  reducing  the 


budget  deficit  requires  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  significant  spending  cuts  as  well 
as  for  tax  increases. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, late  last  year  on  December  13, 
1983.  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  director  of  the 
economic  studies  program  at  the 
Bookings  Institution,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
which  I  .serve.  Her  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  as  we  in  the 
Senate  decide  whether  to  act  now  and 
what  to  do.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  motion  of  her  remarks  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Testimony  by  Alice  Rivlin 
No  one  would  .seriously  propose  bringing 
the  deficit  to  zero  in  1  year.  The  problem  is 
loo  large  to  be  .solved  immediately.  The  re- 
quired increa-ses  in  taxes  and  cuts  in  spend- 
ing would  be  too  disruptive.  What  is  needed 
is  a  firm  plan  to  bring  the  deficit  down  sub- 
stantially over  several  years  and  to  enable 
interest  rates  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
fall  gradually  at  the  same  time. 

The  lime  to  enact  such  a  plan  is  now.  The 
economy  is  growing  strongly.  A  pha-sed  pro- 
gram of  tax  increases  and  spending  cuts 
could  be  absorbed  without  risk  to  continued 
expansion.  Reduction  in  interest  rates  and 
more  favorable  exchange  rates  would  stimu- 
late investment,  housing,  and  net  exports, 
cff-.setting  the  slower  growth  in  consump- 
tion and  government  spending  and  insuring 
more  balanced  and  sustained  growth. 

Waiting  until  after  the  election- which  re- 
alistically means  mid-1985— to  enact  such  a 
plan  is  risky.  No  one  can  be  sure  that  the 
expansion  will  continue  to  be  vigorous  for 
another  18  months,  especially  in  the  face  of 
high  real  interest  rates.  Recent  recoveries 
have  tended  to  be  short.  One  should  not 
have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  a  pre- 
diction that  this  one  will  still  be  going 
strong  well  into  its  third  year.  It  seems  more 
likely  that,  by  the  Spring  of  1985.  growth 
will  have  .slowed  substantially,  and  perhaps 
even  turned  negative. 

If  the  economy  is  sluggish  or  entering  re- 
cession, it  would  be  both  economically  unde- 
sirable and  politically  impossible  to  raise 
taxes  or  cut  spending  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Waiting  until  1985  to  take  action  on 
the  deficit  entails  the  risk  of  having  to  wail 
until  after  the  next  recession. 

The  deficits  in  prospect  have  no  single 
cause  and  should  have  no  single  cure.  To 
blame  the  deficit  problem  solely  on  tax  cuts, 
or  defense  spending  increases,  or  domestic 
spending  growth  is  to  oversimplify  recent 
history.  Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  substantial  new- 
spending  responsibilities  in  the  domestic 
arena.  Spending  for  nondefense  programs 
rose  from  about  9^  of  the  gro.ss  national 
product  in  1961  to  about  16'^f  in  1976.  Most 
of  this  lncrea.se  was  for  payments  to  individ- 
uals, especially  social  security  and  other 
pensions,  and  for  health  care  for  the  aged, 
the  di-sabled.  and  the  impoverished.  For  a 
while  we  paid  for  these  increa.ses  by  shifting 
resources  out  of  defense— outlays  for  de- 
fense declined  from  9'^c  of  gross  national 
product  in  1961  to  b.b%  in  1976.  But  in  the 
late  1970's  we  began  the  expensive  process 
of  modernizing  our  Armed  Forces  and  re- 
versed the  decline  in  defense  spending.  We 
paid   for  simultaneous  increase  in  defen.se 
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and  domestic  spending  by  allowing  federal     medical  fee  increases  in  Medicare  and  Med-     front  loaded,  they  are  end  loaded.  By 
revenues  as  a  percent  of  gro.ss  national  prod-     icaid  and  a  percentage  cut  in  other  appro-     that   I   mean   they  are   postponing  the 
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This   is  not   a  proposal   against   the 
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And  let   us  not   forget  that  defense 
soending  has  gone  up  100  percent,  has 


is  probably  a  1 -percent  drop  in  interest 
rates. 
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and  domestic  spending  by  allowing  federal 
revenues  as  a  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  creep  up.  mostly  through  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  a  progressive  income  tax. 
Then  we  ran  out  of  patience  with  high  taxes 
and  cut  tax  rates  substantially.  We  also  cut 
domestic  spending  significantly,  but  not  by 
enough  to  off-set  the  combined  increases  in 
the  deficit  brought  about  by  tax  cuts,  de- 
fense spending  increases,  and  continued  in- 
creases in  entitlement  spending  and  interest 
charges  on  the  debt.  That's  how  we  got  the 
deficits:  what  can  we  do  about  them? 

Recent  CBO  projections  suggest  that 
without  further  action  of  the  Congress,  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  likely  to  be 
about  4.4''^  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
that  year.  My  guess  is  that  this  is  optimistic, 
but  it  is  as  good  a  starting  point  as  any.  Re- 
ducing this  1986  deficit  to  2^f  of  the  gross 
national  product— the  ratio  that  was  ob- 
tained in  1981  would  be  an  ambitious  but 
not  unreasonable  goal.  It  would  imply  cut- 
ting the  deficit  to  about  $84  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  or  finding  about  SlOO  billion  in 
spending  reductions  or  revenue  increases  in 
that  year.  Such  a  program  is  only  realistic  if 
the  Congre.ss  acts  decisively  early  in  the 
next  .session.  It  would  send  a  strong  signal 
to  financial  markets  and  the  voting  public 
that  Congress  is  determined  to  reduce  defi- 
cits and  it  could  bring  about  a  substantial 
pre-ek>ction  reduction  in  interest  rales. 

Such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  extremely 
simple  and  perceived  as  fair.  It  would  have 
to  spread  the  pain  over  a  large  number  of 
taxpayers  and  recipients  of  government 
spending  so  that  no  one  group  or  type  of 
program  bore  the  brunt.  It  would  have  to  be 
perceived  as  an  emergency  belt  tightening, 
in  which  everyone  is  asked  to  give  up  .some- 
thing, and  not  as  an  effort  to  restructure 
the  federal  tax  system  or  redesign  govern- 
ment spending  programs. 

I  share  the  widespread  view  that  govern- 
ment spending  programs,  both  defense  and 
domestic,  could  be  made  more  effective  and 
that  the  federal  tax  system  could  be  rede- 
signed to  make  it  both  fairer  and  more  con- 
ducive to  balanced  economic  growth.  With 
respect  to  taxes,  for  example.  I  belie\e  that 
either  of  two  types  of  major  tax  reform— a 
substantial  shift  lo  consumer  taxation  or 
broadening  of  the  base  of  the  income  tax 
with  a  lowering  of  the  rates— could  give  us  a 
substantially  better  tax  system  than  we 
have  now.  Over  the  next  .several  years.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  move  in  one  of  the.se  two  di- 
rections, but  doing  .so  will  take  time, 
thought,  and  serious  deliberation  in  this 
Committee  and  elsewhere.  The  deficit  crisis 
is  too  urgent  to  be  put  off  until  that  deliber- 
ative process  can  bring  us  an  improved  tax 
system.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  enact  a  near-term  temporary  reve- 
nue increase  in  a  way  that  would  not  involve 
restructuring  the  tax  system,  through,  for 
example,  an  income  tax  surcharge  or  a 
delay  of  indexing  or  both.  Let  me  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  either  of  these 
suggestions  as  desirable  long-run  tax  policy. 
They  would,  however,  be  legislatively  simple 
acro.ss-the-board  ways  of  raising  temporary 
revenue  while  the  more  difficult  process  of 
restructuring  the  tax  system  proceeded. 

Similarly,  on  the  spending  side,  I  believe  a 
deficit  reduction  package  to  be  enacted  in 
the  next  session  of  Congre.ss  would  have  to 
consist  of  rather  arbitrary  acro.ss-the-board 
cuts,  some  of  which  might  be  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  pending  restructuring  of  major 
programs.  For  example,  a  moratorium  on 
cost-of-living  increases  in  all  programs 
might  be  combined  with  a  moratorium  on 


medical  fee  increases  in  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid and  a  percentage  cut  in  other  appro- 
priations (including  defense),  in  which  the 
size  of  the  cut  was  related  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  program  has  been  growing. 

Such  a  program  might  seem  draconian, 
but  its  size  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO  estimates,  government 
spending  will  be  clo.se  lo  a  trillion  dollars  in 
1986.  Cutting  $50  billion  form  this  anticipat- 
ed spending  level  would  involve  cutting 
somewhat  less  than  5'j  of  government 
spending  and  would  still  leave  spending  at 
more  than  22'';  of  gross  national  product. 
Similarly,  on  the  lax  side,  a  tax  increase  of 
$50  billion  in  1986  would  increase  revenues 
about  6";  and  would  bring  revenues  as  a  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  back  up  to 
20fr  or  still  below  the  21'"r  reached  in  1981. 

Enactment  of  such  a  program  would  only 
be  possible  if  there  were  a  strong  will  in  the 
Congress  to  show  thai  the  Congress  can 
function  effectively  and  responsibly  to  solve 
a  serious  problem.  I  believe  that  the  risk  of 
delaying  action  on  the  deficits  is  great 
enough  to  justify  a  maximum  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  I  also  believe  that  the  con- 
ventional wi.sdom  about  the  politics  of  the 
situation  may  be  wrong.  It  is  just  po.ssible 
that  the  voters  would  admire  and  reward  a 
courageous  demonstration  of  biparli.san  de- 
termination to  get  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  back  on  a  sound  fooling. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
point  I  wish  to  stress  is  this:  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  are  worried 
about  the  trend  of  these  budget  defi- 
cits. We  are  worried  about  what  will 
happen  in  the  future  if  we  do  not  act 
decisively  today. 

Essentially,  Ll  is  our  view  that  not 
only  is  an  ounce  of  prevention  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  but  a  pound  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  ton  of  cure.  Because 
what  we  are  proposing  today  is  a 
freeze,  is  to  freeze  all  spending  in  1985 
for  1  year. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  build  a 
consensus  this  year  to  bring  the  deficit 
down. 

The  plan  would  freeze  all  Federal 
spending  for  1  year  and  raise  $10  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues.  This  would  lower 
the  deficit  by  S23  billion  more  than  a 
plan  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  Senate  leaders. 

This  freeze  is  the  most  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  take. 

The  freeze  applies  to  everyone,  its 
equally  shared  .sacrifice,  across  the 
board.  Furthermore,  this  will  give 
Congre.ss  a  1-year  opportunity  to  get 
our  act  together. 

This  1-year  pause  will  give  us  time  to 
make  realistic,  efficient  and  fair  long- 
term  budget  decisions  to  permanently 
stop  the  growth  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

What  we  are  spending  in  1984.  let  us 
freeze  it  at  that  level  for  1985— every 
one.  all  sectors  of  the  budget:  defense, 
nondefense  discretionary  entitlements, 
every  one. 

Now,  why  are  we  doing  this?  We  are 
doing  this  because  the  pending  budget 
proposals  do  not  do  enough. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean 
that  the  others  are  3-year  proposals. 
They   are  end   loaded.   They   are   not 


front  loaded,  they  are  end  loaded.  By 
that  I  mean  they  are  postponing  the 
problem  to  future  years.  They  are 
saying:  'Sure,  we  will  reduce  budget 
deficits  by  a  certain  amount  over  3 
years,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  much 
in  1985.  We  do  not  want  to  rock  the 
boat.  We  do  not  want  to  cause  any 
problems.  "  But  in  a  very  self-right- 
eous, high,  and  mighty  tone,  they  will 
say:  "In  future  years  we  will  start  get- 
ting budget  deficits  down." 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  that  next 
year  we  are  going  to  meet  here  in 
April  1985  and  talk  about  the.se  same 
problems.  We  will  have  another  3-year 
budget  propo.sal.  It  does  not  do  very 
much  in  1985  and  1986.  but  in  1987 
and  1988.  again,  in  high  and  mighty 
self-righteousness,  we  will  pledge  lo 
get  that  budget  deficit  lower  and  we 
will  get  it  under  control.  These  budget 
plans  I  am  talking  about,  other  than 
the  pending  amendment,  are  3-year 
proposals  which  are  end  loaded.  They 
postpone  the  problem.  They  sweep  the 
problem  under  the  rug.  That  is  one 
problem  with  those  proposals. 

In  addition,  they  do  not  do  very 
much.  Their  totals  are  not  very  high. 
In  the  first  year.  1985.  the  Republican 
leadership  plan  reduces  the  deficit 
only  around  S16  billion:  the  Chiles 
plan  cuts  the  deficit  by  $25  billion  in 
1985.  Ours  reduces  it  bv  S38  billion  in 
1985. 

It  is  a  start.  It  is  not  a  giant  step. 
But  it  is  a  step  forward.  It  is  a  start. 

So.  not  only  are  the  other  budget 
proposals  end  loaded,  not  only  do  they 
postpone  the  problem  to  future  years, 
sweep  the  problem  under  the  rug.  but 
in  addition,  they  are  inadequate.  They 
do  not  do  very  much.  And  that  is.  I 
think,  a  point  that  has  to  be  very 
strongly  underscored  here. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  i.s  also 
bipartisan.  An  equal  number  of  Re- 
publicans are  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment along  with  an  equal  number  of 
Democrats.  We  have  intentionally 
kept  it  that  way.  We  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  that  way. 

Why?  Very  simply  becau.se  our  coun- 
try can  no  longer  afford  the  lu.xury  of 
name  calling.  It  can  no  longer  afford 
the  lu.xury  of  finger  pointing,  of  blam- 
ing the  other  guy  for  our  mutual  prob- 
lem. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  White  House, 
the  President,  or  the  Congress.  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats,  Liberals  or  Con- 
.servatives. 

It  reminds  me.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Pogo  cartoon,  that  essentially  made 
the  following  point:  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  he  is  us." 

We  are  all  in  this  boat  together. 
Both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both  House  of 
Congress,  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Throughout  the  country,  as 
Americans,  this  is  our  problem.  There- 
fore, this  is  a  bipartisan  proposal. 


This  is  not  a  proposal  against  the 
leadership.  It  is  a  proposal  that  pro- 
vides leadership. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral complaints  about  our  proposal. 
One  is:  "My  gosh.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  are  going  to  freeze  defease  spend- 
ing? Do  you  really  mean  that?"  That 
is  a  question  we  have  all  been  asked. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  that  is 
yes.  We  do  mean  to  in  this  proposal. 
We  also  mean  lo  freeze  everybody  else, 
too:  all  Americans  for  1  year. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Defen.se  Department  can 
stand  some  savings.  The  first  point  is 
that  the  defen.se  budget  has  increased 
about  100  percent  since  1980. 

How  much  have  other  programs  in- 
creased since  1980?  Nonentitlement 
domestic  spending  has  increa.sed.  if 
anything,  zero  percent  since  1980. 
There  is  even  a  slight  decline  since 
1980. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  there  is  al- 
ready money  in  the  pipeline.  Some  .say 
the  Defense  Department  has  a  budget 
authority  that  is  already  available  to 
the  tune  of  $18  billion. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  the  Grace 
Commission  talks  about  waste  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  waste  in  defense  spend- 
ing. The  numbers  are  high,  too:  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  waste.  I  think  they 
are  close  to  the  mark.  There  is  waste 
in  most  other  Federal  .spending,  but 
there  certainly  is  waste  in  defense 
.spending. 

We  all  know  confirm  this  when  we 
speak  privately  with  members  of  the 
military.  They  will  tell  us  there  is 
waste  in  the  military,  and  there  is  sig- 
nificant waste  in  defense  spending.  I 
have  talked  to  generals.  I  have  talked 
to  admirals.  I  have  talked  to  enlisted 
men.  They  all  will  tell  you  this  and 
point  out  where  the  waste  is. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  It  was 
not  too  many  years  ago— 2  or  3  years 
ago— when  I  was  speaking  to  a  group 
in  Montana.  It  was  a  local  Kiwanis 
Club.  I  talked  generally  about  defense 
spending,  and  the  Federal  budget.  I 
stated  that  there  was  waste  in  defen.se 
spending,  as  well  as  in  other  Federal 
programs.  When  I  finished  speaking 
and  the  meeting  broke  up.  someone  in 
the  audience— I  did  not  know  who  he 
was— walked  up  to  me  and  said:  "Max. 
let  me  tell  you  .something.  You  are  ab- 
solutely right."  He  said:  "I  was  in 
charge  of  medical  programs  in  the 
Navy.  When  I  was  in  the  Navy— I  am 
retired  now- we  had  Congress  buffa- 
loed. They  did  not  know  what  we  were 
doing.  We  could  do  anything  we 
wanted  lo  do.  We  had  OMB  buffaloed. 
We  had  them  fooled.  We  just  ran  cir- 
cles around  them."  That  fellow  volun- 
teered that. 

And  as  I  have  said  I  have  had  addi- 
tional conversations  with  generals  and 
others  that  confirm  that  view:  there  is 
waste  in  defense  spending. 


And  let  us  not  forget  thai  defense 
spending  has  gone  up  100  percent,  has 
doubled  in  the  last  4  .years,  and 
second,  there  is  already  money  in  the 
pipeline,  above  and  beyond  the  freeze. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  even  if  this 
freeze  pa.sses— I  am  not  sure  that  it 
will— I  will  say  this:  I  think  most 
Americans  and  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  that  this  propo.sal  is 
right.  We  are  today  with  this  pending 
amendment  trying  to  establish  the 
principle  that  we  must  stop  spending 
increases  for  a  year  to  let  us  gel  our 
act  together. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this 
amendment:  that  is,  it  is  a  chance  for 
all  America  lo  share  together.  Nobody 
is  getting  cut  more  than  anybody  el.se. 
Nobody  is  gelling  increased  more  than 
anybody  else.  This  amendment  says  no 
cuts  for  anybody.  It  also  says  no  in- 
crea.ses  for  anybody.  It  is  a  coming  to- 
gether amendment.  It  is  a  sharing 
amendment.  It  is  a  lime  for  all  of  us  as 
America  lo  come  together,  begin  as 
Americans  to  be  proud  of  our  country, 
and  to  do  .something  which  we  know 
we  really  should  do. 

Our  motto  is  "E  pluribus  unum." 
Thai  is  the  motto  of  America.  "One 
out  of  many."  I  think  loo  often  we 
accent  the  "many."  and  infrequently 
the  "one."  Too  often  we  act  as  if  we 
are  separate  Americans,  apart  from 
each  other:  different  .sections  of  the 
country,  different  groups  of  the  coun- 
try: minority  groups,  against  each 
other  and  .so  forth. 

I  think  it  is  time  lo  accent  the  to- 
getherness of  America.  This  amend- 
ment helps  accomplish  that  because 
everyone  will  know  that  the  other 
person  is  not  getting  anything  more  or 
anything  less  than  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  makes  .sense.  It  will  also  .send 
positive  signals.  One  signal  it  is  going 
to  .send  is  to  Government  agencies  lo 
get  their  spending  under  control.  It 
also  sends  a  signal  to  the  country.  It 
tells  the  country  thai  the  Governinenl 
is  beginning  to  get  its  act  together. 

What  is  going  to  happen  when 
America  thinks  Congre.ss  finally  is  gel- 
ting  .some  control  over  something?  II  is 
going  lo  cause  good  will.  It  is  going  to 
cause  more  confidence.  It  is  going  lo 
cause  more  belief  and  faith  in  our 
Government. 

I  think  we  need  a  little  of  that  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  then  I  think  we  are 
going  to  find  the  economy  doing  a  lot 
better,  because  psychologically  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  be  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. "Hey.  tho.se  guys  back  there  are 
finally  getting  down  to  business." 

Mr.  President,  too.  because  this 
amendment  reduces  the  deficit  S40  bil- 
lion in  1985.  it  will  al.so  reduce  interest 
rales.  Chairman  Paul  Volck'^r  has  .said 
many  limes  that  for  every  S50  billion 
decrease  in  the  national  deficit,  there 


is  probably  a  1-percent  drop  in  interest 
rales. 

So  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  means  close  to  a  1 -percent  drop  in 
interest  rates.  And  maybe  more.  That 
will  help  a  lot.  It  will  help  our  country 
very  much.  People  will  be  in  a  better 
position  lo  buy  a  home,  to  buy  a  car. 
Busine-s.ses  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  invest  in  jobs.  And  what  does  such  a 
drop  in  the  deficit  do  to  foreign  trade? 
It  means  we  are  able  to  export  more 
products  overseas  becau.se  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  start  coming  down  from 
its  lofty  perch.  We  are  going  to  find  a 
lot  more  American  products  going 
overseas,  products  going  overseas  and 
jobs  remaining  at  home. 

With  these  kinds  of  positive  conse- 
quences likely  lo  flow  from  this  pro- 
posal it  is  no  wonder  many  groups  and 
newspapers  have  endorsed  our  propos- 
al. 

Editorials  I  have  seen  on  this  pro- 
posal are  all  favorable  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  in  Con- 
gress have  underestimated  the  degree 
lo  which  Americans  are  concerned 
with  the  growing  problem  of  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

When  I  was  back  in  Montana  over 
Easter  recess.  I  found  many  Montan- 
ans  were  troubled  by  the  deficits,  and 
equally  troubled  by  Congress  failure 
to  address  them. 

This  concern  is  reflected  in  two 
recent  editorials  that  appeared  in  the 
Montana  press.  The  fir.sl  is  a  Decem- 
ber 18.  1983.  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Billings  Gazelle  entitled  "Fiscal 
War  Demands  End  of  Petty  Fights." 
It  reads  as  follows: 

America  is  suffering  a  hemorrhage  of 
debt,  and  the  two  men  best  able  lo  staunch 
that  wound  are  avowed  enemies. 

The  story  of  federal  deficits  draining  the 
strength  of  our  nation  is  now  a  familiar  one. 
With  SI. 4  trillion  in  debt,  the  government 
is  spending   S200   billion    more   than   it    re- 
ceives each  year. 

The  government  borrows  the  difference, 
taking  half  the  cash  available  for  loans  of 
any  kind.  Interest  rates  .soar.  Industrial 
growth  slows.  Unemployment  rises.  Home 
buyers  are  priced  out  of  the  market.  Loggers 
are  laid  off.  The  chain  reaction  .seems  to 
have  no  end. 

Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  against 
Jimmy  Carters  $30  billion  annual  deficits. 

Now  Reagan  is  sending  budgets  lo  Con- 
gre.ss asking  for  $200  billion  annual  deficits. 
The  supply  siders  grand  plan  for  recovery 
has  proven  to  be  not  worth  the  bar  napkin 
on  which  the  Laffler  curve  was  first  drawn. 
The  Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts  will  trim  federal 
re\enues  by  $750  billion  over  five  years. 

Supply  siders  claimed  thai  taxpayers 
given  a  break  would  .save  their  money, 
making  it  available  for  industrial  growth. 

It  hasnt  worked.  Savings  have  actually 
decreased. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  export 
market  is  shrinking  and  its  balance  of  trade 
deficit  is  growing. 

The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  Republi- 
can suppis  side  magic.  Nor  does  it  lurk  in  a 
revised  Democratic  New  Deal. 
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The  .solution  is  painful,  but  it  lies  within 


A  large  majority  of  respondents  — 61  per- 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  solution  is  painful,  bin  ii  lies  within 
thp  grasp  of  two  men.  two  men  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  political  spectrum  Ronald 
Reasan  and  Thomas    Tip"  O'Neill. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  House  are  two  stubborn  men.  men 
married  to  opposing  ideoloKies. 

Both  want  the  deficit  reduced. 

O'Neill  is  read.v  to  raise  ta.xes  and  cut  de- 
fense spending  but  not  to  cut  domestic 
spending. 

Reagan  opposes  a  tax  increase,  demands 
increases  in  defenses  spending,  but  !s  eager 
to  cut  domestic  spending. 

But  the  deadlock  need  not  be.  The  two 
arch-foes  could  become  histor.v's  heroes 
without  compromising  their  principles.  The 
crisis  is  too  great  and  too  grave  to  admit 
partisan  squabbles.  There  is  blame  enough 
to  go  around  and  work  for  all  willing  hands. 

All  areas  must  be  attacked. 

Not  even  Reagan  can  defend  Pentagon 
contracts  that  allow  a  manufacturer  to 
charge  the  militar.v  S200  for  a  49  cent 
wrench. 

Not  even  O'Neill  can  justify  Social  Securi- 
ty payments  to  millionaires. 

But  no  recent  American  president  has 
ever  been  in  a  better  position  to  wage  peace 
aggressively  and  trim  the  need  for  military 
buildup  than  the  super  hawk  Ronald 
Reagan.  He.  more  than  anyone  else,  should 
want  that  military  machine  that  is  his  pride 
to  be  efficient. 

And  few  liberals  have  ever  had  the  politi- 
cal strength  to  insist  that  social  services 
must  be  adquate  but  rigorously  policed  for 
waste.  O'Neill  has  a  chance,  perhaps  a  van- 
ishing opportunity,  to  save  this  nation's 
social  conscience  from  fi.scal  catastrophe. 

Senator  Max  Baucus.  D-Mont..  .said  it 
simply  this  week.  The  problem  is  too  great 
for  partisan  politics.  We  have  to  act  as 
Americans,  not  Republicans  or  Democrats  " 

If  the  two  most  powerful  party  leaders  do 
not  bury  the  hatchet,  they  co\ild  bury  the 
country. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  They  could  be 
remembered  as  the  great  adversaries  who 
delivered  their  nation  from  adversity. 

The  second  editorial  is  an  April  3. 
1984.  editorial  in  ilie  Bulle  Standard 
which  wa.s  entitled  No  Painless  Way 
to  Reduce  the  Deficit." 

It  read  as  follows; 

If  Montana's  congressmen  look  to  poll  re- 
sults to  guide  them  to  decisions  regarding 
the  budget  deficit,  taxes  and  federal  spend- 
ing, the  latest  Montana  Poll  must  be  frus- 
trating. 

According  to  the  poll.  Montanans  would 
like  their  congressmen  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit,  but  not  if  it  means  increa.sing  per- 
sonal income  taxes  or  cutting  expenditures 
for  Medicare.  Medicaid  or  Social  Security. 

Poll  respondents  did  agree  that  some  fed- 
eral spending  should  be  reduced,  primarily 
in  the  military  budget.  And.  they  agreed 
that  the  government  should  go  slow  in  in- 
creasing retirement  benefits  for  fe-deral  em- 
ployees. 

But  when  it  comes  to  personal  sacrifices. 
Montanans  apparently  aren't  interested. 
And  that,  according  to  a  national  Louis 
Harris  poll,  means  Montanans  are  in  step 
with  their  countrymen.  Everyone,  it  seems, 
wants  the  government  to  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible, but  preferably  at  .somebody  else's  ex- 
pense. 

The  Montana  Poll  is  cosponsored  by  the 
University  of  Montana  Bureau  of  Busine.s-s 
and  Economic  Research  and  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune. 


A  large  majority  of  respondents— 61  per- 
cent-favored raising  business  and  corpora- 
tion taxes.  Raising  taxes  on  busine.ss  is 
often  favored  as  handy  way  to  generate 
more  revenue.  But.  when  asked  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  see  tho.se  higher  taxes 
passed  on  to  consumers,  respondents  had 
mi.sgivings.  Only  47  percent  would  be  willing 
to  do  that. 

What's  a  membei  ol  Congress  to  do  when 
faced  with  attitudes  like  the.se?  Almost  all 
budget -balanced  propo.sals  call  for  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increa.ses. 

The  answer  may  be  to  share  the  misery. 
Congressman  Pat  Williams,  to  his  credit, 
has  listed  in  .some  detail  spending  cuts  he'd 
support  to  help  balance  the  budget.  But. 
since  some  of  the  cuts  would  affect  Mon- 
tana. Williams  has  attached  a  condition  to 
his  support.  Members  of  Congress  from 
other  states,  he  says,  must  agree  to  support 
cuts  that  will  affect  their  stales,  loo. 

What  makes  this  difficult  is  that  members 
of  Congress  from  other  states  have  constitu- 
ents who  think  just  like  Montanans.  They 
don't  want  higher  taxes,  and  they  don't 
want  spending  cuts  that  will  affect  them. 

There  are  growing  indications  that  .some 
.sort  of  bipartisan  deficit-cutting  plan  will  be 
agreed  on  late  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
President  Reagan  al.so  ha.s  ordered  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  to  come  up  with  a 
tax  simplification  plan  this  year.  According 
to  reports,  the  plan  will  call  for  a  national 
consumption  tax.  which  would  mean  higher 
prices  for  all  consumers.  The  proposal  prob- 
ably will  have  tough  sledding  in  Congress. 

It's  no  secret  why  Reagan  wants  the  tax 
overhaul  plan  to  be  submitted  late  this  year. 
He  wants  it  to  be  made  public  after  the  elec- 
tion. Similarly,  major  deficit-cutting  legisla- 
tion isn't  expected  to  be  pas.sed  until  after 
the  election. 

What  Montanans.  and  other  Americans, 
will  di.scover  \ihen  and  if  a  real  plan  to 
reduce  the  deficit  is  pa.s.sed.  is  that  they 
can't  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  loo.  That 
attitude  is  one  rea.son  why  the  deficits  ha\e 
been  so  large  in  recent  years. 

If  Congress  can  summon  the  nerve  to 
make  significant  cuts  in  spending  and  thus 
in  the  deficit,  a  lot  of  citizens  are  going  to 
feel  the  pinch  through  reduced  federal 
benefits,  higher  taxes  or  both. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  has  pro- 
duced the  largest  deficits  in  the  country's 
history,  and  it's  going  to  take  strong  medi- 
cine to  shrink  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  editorials  re- 
flect the  growing  concern  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  deficit  problem. 

More  importaritly.  these  editorials 
reflect  a  willingness  to  weather  the 
tough  solutions  it  will  take  to  address 
the  problem. 

The  bipartisan  freeze  is  stiff  medi- 
cine, but  as  the  editorials  suggest,  I  am 
convinced  that  is  just  what  Americans 
want. 

Mr.  President.  I  .see  a  consponsor 
.seeking  recognition  at  this  point  and  I 
will  yield  the  floor.  Before  I  do,  how- 
ever, I  strongly  urge  Members  to  listen 
to  their  consciences,  to  listen  to  their 
hearts.  Let  us  adopt  this  amendment 
today  to  send  the  right  signals  to  the 
country  and  do  what  we  know  we  have 
to  do  to  start  getting  our  economic 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrb;y).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
.serted.  insert  the  following:  'Act. 

■LIMITATIONS  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

"Sec  .  la)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
Senate  or  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  making  appro- 
priations, if  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or 
resolution,  as  recommended  by  the  respec- 
tive committee  on  appropriations,  would 
cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  authority 
for  function  050.  National  Defense,  to 
exceed  S264. 100.000.000  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  making  appropriations,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cau.se  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  aiithorily  for  nondefense 
discretionary  activities  to  exceed 
■SI 37.000.000.000  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 

ici  For  ihe  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  aurhority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
ba.sis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

■'(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  <a)  or  i  b) 
of  this  .section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  thi'  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  con.sent  of  the  Senate. 

■■<e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  and  persistence 
of  current  and  projected  Federal  budget 
deficits  must  be  addres.sed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  de- 
fease spending  while  continuing  the  effec- 
tive constraints  on  nondefense  discretionary 
programs.  To  assure  the  success  of  such  an 
initiative,  the  foregoing  procedural  re- 
straints, in  addition  to  the  total  aggregate 
spending  limitations  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
are  neces.sary  on  budget  authority  both  for 
defen.se  and  for  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

"MEDICARE  FREEZE 

"Sec.  .  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (or  any  amendments 
made  by  this  Act)  or  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  Ihe  Social  Security  Act.  tho  -appli- 
cable percentage  increase  "  under  section 
1886ib)(3)iBi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  12-month  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1984. 
and  before  October  1.  1985.  shall  be  zero 
percent. 

■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  suggested  methods 
for  a.ssuring  that  hospitals  will  not  increa.se 
amounts  charged  to  patients  who  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  compensate 
for  amounts  not  paid  by  reason  of  the  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a). 

LIMITATIONS  ON  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENTS 

■Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  increase  shall  be  made 
in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  under  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire   such    increase    to    become    effective 


during    fiscal    year     1985    as    a    result    of 
changes  in— 

•■(1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

■(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

'■(b)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  in- 
crea.se  in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
under  any  provision  of  law  if  payment 
thereof  is  denied  by  reason  of  this  section. 

■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  change  in  — 

■(1)  the  Con.sumer  Price  Index  (or  any 
component  thereof);  or 

■■(2)  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

which  would  have  resulted  in  any  increase 
in  payments  or  benefit  amounts  during 
fi.scal  year  1985  but  for  the  provisions  of 
sub.section  (a)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  any  in- 
crease in  payments  or  benefit  amounts 
during  fi.scal  year  1986  or  any  fi.scal  year 
thereafter.  ". 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following: 

PART  B  PREMIUM 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  901  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  such  .section  901  shall  not  become 
effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
section  901  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Section  1839(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  monthly  premium  for 
each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part  for 
each  month  after  December  1983  and  prior 
to  January  1987  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  monthly  actuarial  rale  for 
enrollees  age  65  and  over,  as  determined 
under  .sub.section  (a)(1)  and  applicable  to 
such  month. 

■■(2)  Any  increases  in  premium  amounts 
taking  effect  prior  to  January  1987  by 
rca-son  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  determ'ning  in- 
creases thereafter  under  subsection  (a)(3).'  . 

(c)  Section  1839  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•■(f)(1)  If  no  cost-of-living  increase  be- 
comes effective  under  section  215(i;  in  De- 
cember of  any  .vear.  the  monthly  premium 
of  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
for  the  succeeding  year  shall  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
same  as  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
subsection  (b))  of  the  individual  for  such 
December. 

(2)  If  paragraph  (li  does  not  appU  to  the 
monthly  premiums  for  a  year,  if  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
section  202  or  223  for  November  and  for  De- 
cember in  that  preceding  year,  and  if  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  December  and 
for  the  following  January  is  deducted  from 
those  benefits  under  section  1840' a)(l).  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  individual  for 
that  January  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
11  months  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  shall  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
greater  of— 

■•(1)  the  monthly  premium  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (e)  for  that 
January  reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any) 
necessary  to  make  the  monthly  benefits 
under  section -202  or  223  for  that  January 
after  the  deduction  of  the  monthly  premi- 
um (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for  that 
January  at  least  equal  to  the  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  for  the  preced- 


ing November  after  the  deduction  of  the 
premium  (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for 
that  individual  for  that  November,  or 

■  (2)  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
.subsection  (b))  for  that  individual  for  that 
December. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  retroactive 
adjustments  or  payments  and  deductions  on 
account  of  work  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  monthly  benefits 
to  which  an  individual  is  entitled  under  .sec- 
tion 202  or  223.'. 

PHYSICIAN  FEES 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  1842(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  904  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(13)(A)  During  the  24-month  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1984.  the  Stx-retary  shall 
monitor  physicians  in  order  to  determine— 

■■(i)  the  proportion  of  physicians,  by  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  area  of  practice, 
whose  claims  under  this  part  are  not  pursu- 
ant to  an  assignment  under  paragraph  i3) 
(ii).  grouped  as  follows:  fewer  than  25  per- 
cent, 25  percent  to  49  percent.  50  percent  to 
74  percent.  75  percent  to  89  percent.  90  per- 
cent to  99  percent,  and  100  percent,  of  the 
claims  submitted  by  such  physicians,  or  for 
such  classifications  of  physicians  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  to  be  more  infonnative; 

■•(ii)  the  average  difference  between  the 
actual  charges  and  the  reasonable  charges 
recognized  for  purposes  of  this  part,  for 
each  cla.ssification  of  physicians  referred  to 
in  clause  (i);  and 

■■(iii)  any  changes  in  the  per  capita  volume 
and  mix  of  services  provided  to  beneficiaries 
under  this  part  by  each  cla.ssification  of 
physician  referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

■•(B)  Information  on  changes  in  the  ele- 
ments monitored  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  provided  to  Congri'.ss  every 
sixth  month  beginning  with  January  1985 
and  ending  with  January  1987". 

(b)(1)  The  report  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
Congress  on  January  1.  1987.  shall  include 
recommendations  in  sufficient  detail  to 
serve  as  the  ba.sis  for  legislative  action 
which  Congress  can  take  to  a.ssure  that  any 
burden  of  effectively  con.straining  the 
growth  of  costs  in  the  medicare  part  B  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  intends  to  be  borne 
by  providers  and  physicians,  is  not  trans- 
ferred (in  whole  or  in  part)  .so  as  to  become 
an  additional  burden  on  part  B  beneficiaries 
in  the  form  of  increased  out-of-pocket  costs, 
reduced  services,  or  reduced  access  to 
needed  physician  care. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  also  include  analyses 
of  other  methods  of  payment  which  might 
be  utilized  under  part  B  to  constrain  the 
costs  of  the  part  B  program,  including  pro- 
spective payment  systems  such  as  fee  .sched- 
ules (both  global  and  per  service),  capitation 
payments,  case  management,  and  the  use  of 
preferred  provider  organizations. 

ic)  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  fi.scal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987 
for  payments  to  carriers  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  there  are  transferred 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Fund  such  additional  amounts 
for  payments  to  such  carriers  under  such 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
monitoring  of  physicians  under  .section 
1842(b)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PART  B  DEDUCTIBLE 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
.section  916  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  such  .section  916  shall  not  become 


effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
section  916  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  help  in  this  amend- 
ment. He  came  on  very  early.  This  is 
really  a  strong  stand  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  taken  to  get  the 
budget  deficit  under  control.  I  know 
that  he  has  many  programs  in  the 
budget  that  he  would  like  to  see  not  be 
frozen,  just  as  all  of  us  do.  Bui  he  is 
taking  a  very  sound  position.  He  is 
doing  this  because  of  the  nece.ssity  for 
getting  the  deficit  down  and  for  gel- 
ting  interest  rates  under  control. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  Senator  Baucus  both  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  and  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
since  we  have  been  in  this  body.  I  have 
found  him  easy  to  work  with,  a  person 
who.  as  far  as  the  budget  deficits  are 
concerned,  has  been  willing  to  raise 
revenue  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
deficit  problems.  He  has  been  very 
brave  and  forthright  in  adjusting  some 
of  the  programs  that  are  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  our  Finance  Committee 
.so  that  they  would  be  less  costly  to  the 
taxpayers  and  more  sound,  particular- 
ly as  they  relate  to  some  of  the  trust 
funds  w  hich  are  involved. 

All  of  those  are  issues  that  can 
become  politically  volatile.  I  think  he 
has  demostrated  his  willingne.ss  to  not 
be  narrowminded  but  to  be  very  broad- 
minded,  in  fact,  as  he  looks  at  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  will  follow  his  example  as 
we  wind  toward  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  a  few  brief  remarks  occasioned  by 
the  thoughtful  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  I 
find  much  to  agree  with  in  the  con- 
cern he  has  expressed  about  the  pro- 
longed, unaddressed  deficits  and  their 
effect  upon  the  national  recovery.  To 
that.  I  hope  every  Member  of  this 
body  could  stipulate.  I  guess  what  we 
disagree  with  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
po.sal  that  is  before  us.  which  is  a 
simple  freeze. 

I  have  to  commend  the  candor  of  my 
colleague  from  Montana.  He  has  de- 
scribed this  proposal  as  a  cover  for  the 
weak-kneed.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
really  what  we  want  to  encourage, 
though.  When  he  asks.  What  signal 
docs  this  measure  send'.'  It  tells  us  that 
Congress  lacks  the  will  and  the  wit  to 
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do  the  job  properly  because,  quite 
clearly,  we  are  dealing  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  programs  which  differ  in 
merit,  which  differ  in  magnitude, 
which  differ  in  their  importance  to 
the  American  people.  Certainly, 
people  differ  with  respect  to  the  kind 
of  pruning  job  or  lack  of  pruning  that 
has  been  done  by  Congress,  i  frankly 
think  that  is  the  job  the  American 
people  want  us  to  do. 

When  the  Senator  .says  that  newspa- 
pers in  his  home  State  commend  this 
approach.  I  think  what  they  are  com- 
mending is  an  attitude  that  Congress 
should  do  something  about  the  deficit 
to  reduce  it.  to  eliminate  the  perils 
which  it  proposes:  but  I  doubt  they 
would  express  a  preference  for  this 
kind  of  approach  which  he  quite  prop- 
erly calls  a  cover  for  the  weak  kneed.  I 
think  they  would  a.sk  us  instead  to 
have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to 
differentiate  between  programs,  to  do 
the  hard  job  of  analyzing  which  are  in 
need  of  trimming  and  which  really 
cannot  afford  the  kind  of  cut  this  pro- 
poses. 

It  is.  in  effect,  a  cut  when  growth  is 
required,  and  growth  does  not  occur 
because  of  a  freeze  imposed  by  this 
proposal.  It  is  as  though.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  a  room  full  of  30  chil- 
dren, half  of  them  gro.ssly  overweight 
and  half  of  them  much  too  thin,  and 
we  announced  that  we  were  all  going 
on  a  diet  and  all  going  to  lose  20 
pounds.  That  might  be  a  very  salutary 
thing  for  those  who  are  overweight, 
but  it  might  seriously  impair  the 
health  of  the  thin  children  who  are.  in 
fact,  in  need  of  gaining  weight. 

I  admit  the  metaphor  has  it.s  limita- 
tions. There  are  few  who  would  find 
very  many  thin  children  in  the  entire 
range  of  Federal  programs.  But  I 
would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  ap- 
proach has  an  appealing  simplicity 
about  it.  It  is  convenient  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  because  it  excuses  us 
from  doing  the  harder  job.  the  job 
which  really  is  required  of  each  of  the 
committees  upon  which  we  spend  so 
much  time. 

So  I  say  I  think  this  sends  an  incor- 
rect signal.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  signal 
that,  rather  than  doing  the  difficult 
thing,  which  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  courage  and.  certainly,  a 
greater  amount  of  analysis,  we  are  in- 
stead, in  order  to  achieve  what  is  a  de- 
sirable goal,  going  to  do  the  kind  of 
thing  required  by  a  simple  freeze. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Montana, 
if  admirals  and  generals  who  have  now 
retired  had  come  in  and  told  him  of 
waste  and  abuse,  then  the  thing  to  do 
is  make  specific  proposals  attacking 
the  specifics  of  that  waste  and  abuse 
and  not  simply  impose  an  overall  cut 
which  will  penalize  beneficial  pro- 
grams, needed  programs,  in  defense  or 
elsewhere.  The  attitude  that  we 
should  have.  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
should    ferret    out    the   specific    waste 


and  abuse  and  al.so,  very  frankly, 
admit  that  the  thing  that  is  difficult 
about  this  job  is  not  choosing  between 
good  and  evil  but.  rather,  weighing 
comparative  goods  and  choosing  those 
that  have  priority. 

That  is  why  we  are  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Frankly,  this  proposal  is  a  de- 
fault on  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Montana 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  saying  I  am  disagreeing  with  the 
premise  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  wish  we  could  do 
the  things  he  talks  about. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  now  practi- 
cally 6  years.  I  was  on  the  other  side 
for  4  years.  That  is  roughly  10  years  in 
the  Congress.  For  some  of  those  years 
in  the  House.  I  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  tell  the  Senator 
from  California  that  it  is  my  experi- 
ence as  a  practical  matter  that  it  is 
very,  very  hard,  if  not  impo.ssible.  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  California 
wants  done.  I  wish  we  could  do  it.  but 
it  has  not  happened 

It  has  not  happened  for  various  rea- 
sons. The  fact  of  the  mat'er  is  that,  in 
a  representative  democracy,  becau.se 
different  groups  come  to  different 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  their  programs  as  a  collec- 
tive whole,  we  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  on  Capitol  Hill,  have  a  very 
difficult  time  resisting. 

This  amendment  thai  the  Senators 
from  Iowa.  Kansas,  and  Delaware  and 
I  arc  offering,  is  really  a  statement 
that  the  usual  ways  are  just  not  work- 
ing: we  have  to  try  something  el.se  that 
is  different. 

This,  in  many  respects,  is  a  pragmat- 
ic amendment.  We  call  it  the  pragmat- 
ic amendment,  the  realistic  amend- 
ment, the  nonpartisan,  gel-the-job- 
done  amendment.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  the  usual  way  of  trying  to  attack 
appropriations  and  budget  matters 
does  not  work  very  well. 

I'm  not  blaming  anybody.  I  am  not 
blaming  Republicans.  Democrats,  the 
White  House.  Congress.  I  am  just 
being  descriptive.  That  is  why  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
to  do  this. 

Let  me  share  with  the  Senator  an 
experience  I  had  in  4  years  on  the 
other  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  when  I  was 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  House. 

We  on  that  committee  were  charged 
with  the  budgets  of  various  agencies. 
We  spent  our  time  trying  to  under- 
stand various  programs— for  example. 
HUD.  EPA.  NSF.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  were  some  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  went  through 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  was  member. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  there  are 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  who 


spend  their  time  game  planning 
budget  proposals  to  OMB  and  to  the 
Congre-ss.  That  is  their  job.  their  job 
description. 

Compare  that  with  our  resources  in 
the  Congress.  We  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  one  or  two 
computers.  I  was  entitled  to  one  staff 
person  to  try  to  dig  into  these  budgets 
to  find  where  the  fat  and  waste  was. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  was  a 
mismatch  between  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  agencies. 

Everybody  wants  power.  Lord  Acton 
said.  "Power  tends  to  corupt;  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely."  Every 
Federal  agency  wants  more  dollars.  I 
have  never  seen  one  that  did  not.  It  is 
their  responsibility  to  figure  out  how 
they  can  get  more  dollars.  I  suppose 
we  would  try  to  do  the  same  thing  if 
we  were  in  their  shoes. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  because 
of  all  this,  'business  as  usual  "  does  not 
work  very  well.  Sure,  we  should  try  to 
find  the  fat  and  the  waste,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  is  not  enough.  I 
am  not  blaming  anybody.  I  am  just  de- 
scribing the  process  and  the  system 
and  what  really  goes  on.  and  that  is 
why  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
others  who  have  joined  us.  propose  a 
freeze. 

I  know  that  really  it  would  make 
more  .sen.se  if  each  of  us  sal  down  and 
worked  together  and  agreed  where  the 
fat  and  waste  was.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  absolutely  correct:  that  is 
the  preferable  process.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  as  a  pragmatic  matter,  I 
submit  we  have  to  find  something  else 
and  something  different.  President 
Truman  once  said: 

Tr.v  .somt'ttiint!-  If  it  doe.s  not  work,  try 
somcthint!  fl.se.  If  that  does  not  work,  try 
.sonK'ttiiHK  f'l.se  again. 

Well,  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
else. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
entirely  sympathetic  to  the  goals  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend  from  Montana  as 
well  as  those  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
proposal.  There  is  no  argument  as  to 
what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  achieve  or 
the  righlness  of  that  effort.  While  I 
sympathize  as  well  with  the  acute 
frustration  which  understandably  my 
colleague  from  Montana  has  experi- 
enced over  the  years  at  the  process 
and  its  failure  to  produce  the  kind  of 
setting  and  keeping  of  priorities  of 
which  political  discussions  .so  often 
speak,  notwithstanding  that  frustra- 
tion I  think  this  propo.sal.  well  intend- 
ed though  it  may  be.  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  address  it. 

He  .says  it  is  the  result  of  thai  frus- 
tration, the  result  of  a  realistic  assess- 
ment, a  pragmatic  asse.s.sment  that  the 
process  of  authorization  and  appro- 
priation simply  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  deserving  and  the  less  de- 


serving in  a  sufficiently  effective  way 
to  remove  the  peril  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  that  of  a  growing  deficit. 

There  is  a  way  to  avoid  that,  and  I 
agree  entirely  with  his  not  at  all 
unfair  assessment  of  the  process.  It 
has  not  worked  well.  It  is  right  he  and 
other  serious-minded  Senators  address 
that  process.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  shortly  we  may 
have  not  only  the  opportunity  but. 
indeed,  the  obligation  when  the  States 
end  their  frustration  with  the  process 
and  send  us  not  just  a  message  but  a 
mandate  that  we  either  act  ourselves 
or  convene  a  constitutional  convention 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  bring 
about  a  balanced  budget  so  that  the 
Federal  Government,  like  other  public 
agencies  in  this  land,  is  compelled  to 
operate  within  a  balanced  budget  and 
spend  no  more  than  we  take  in  as  reve- 
nue. 

I  assume  thai  many  who  are  cospon- 
sors of  this  measure  and  those  who 
will  vote  for  it  probably  will  support 
that  effort  by  the  States.  I  know  some 
have  voted  for  it  in  the  past  in  the 
Senate. 

On  that  day.  Mr.  President,  when 
there  has  been  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  require  the  Feder- 
al Government,  like  other  public  agen- 
cies in  the  United  States,  operate 
within  a  balanced  budget,  my  friend 
from  Montana  and  I  will  behold  a 
change  in  the  process  because  then, 
whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not.  all  of 
us  with  our  differing  priorities  will  be 
compelled  to  live  with  the  reality  and 
the  requirement  that  we  set  priorities: 
that  we  either  raise  taxes  or  cut 
spending  in  a  way  which  will  balance 
Ihe  budget. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  when  such 
a  day  comes  perfect  equity  will  be 
done,  but  at  the  very  least  the  peril 
that  we  now  address,  that  of  deficits, 
will  be  made  unconstitutional.  It  will 
have  been  removed  from  us  because  of 
our  own  collective  inability  to  come  to 
an  agreement  upon  the  setting  of  pri- 
orities. It  will  remove  from  us  the  fail- 
ure of  the  week-kneed  having  the 
courage  to  make  that  analysis,  to  set 
priorities  and  keep  them.  But  I  do  not 
think  in  the  interval,  as  faulty  as  that 
process  is.  we  should  simply  default 
upon  our  responsibilities  and  take  the 
easy  way  out  by  making  a  cut  across 
the  board  that  works  inequitably,  in- 
evitably in  the  cause  of  what  is  a  desir- 
able goal,  the  elimination  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

So  my  friend  from  Montana  and  I 
agree  upon  much.  We  simply  are  dis- 
agreed on  this  proposal.  While  it  is 
proper  thai  the  Congress  spend  a  good 
deal  of  its  time  addressing  this  deficit. 
the  real  question  which  should  con- 
cern us  long  term  is  the  solution  to  the 
problem.  It  will  not  be  solved,  in  my 
view,  for  precisely  the  reasons  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  eloquently 
described,  until  that  day  when  we  are 


compelled   to   live   within   a   balanced 
budget. 

That  will  require,  in  my  view,  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which 
can  be  done,  focusing  exclusively  upon 
that  subject.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  find  con- 
stituents in  our  States  who  will  ap- 
plaud that  effort  and  urge  we.  indeed, 
allow  the  Stales  to  have  the  privilege 
of  ratifying  such  an  amendment  .so 
that  never  again  will  Congress  be  trou- 
bled with  this  problem  of  an  unbal- 
anced budget  or  how  we  right  the  ship 
after  yielding  for  so  long  to  the  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addres.sed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  have  listened  to 
everything  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  had  to  .say.  I  have  two  or  three 
comments  I  should  like  to  make  at  this 
time,  not  in  total  disagreement  with 
what  he  said:  in  fact,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  total  agreement  with  what 
he  said— for  instance,  his  support  for 
the  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget,  changing  the 
basic  thought  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  expenditure  figures  and  the 
discipline  that  comes  with  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

To  add  to  some  of  the  things  he  said 
and  to  get  him  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  our  amendment  is  really  all 
about,  it  is  not  just  a  set  of  figures 
here  for  1  year,  in  which  we  are  reduc- 
ing the  budget's  deficit  by  S23  billion 
more  than  the  rose  garden  proposal. 
There  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than  that. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  California  answer  the  question  as 
to  how  he  cannot  be  for  our  proposal, 
which  is  going  to  get  the  deficit  under 
control,  if  he  is  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  Tho.se  of  us  who  anticipate  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  know  that  it  has  to 
pa.ss  Congress,  and  then  it  will  be 
before  the  State  legislatures  2.  3.  or  4 
years  before  it  actually  is  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  to  do  something  very  dra- 
matic right  now  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  day  when  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  mandate  of  such  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  not  willing  to 
lake  this  dramatic  action  now,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  when  we  get  down  the 
road  to  the  point  where  we  do  have  to 
meet  the  mandates  of  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  we  will  ha\e  to 
make  such  horrendous  adjustments  in 
the  budget  that,  instead  of  talking 
about  freezing,  we  will  be  talking 
about  actually  cutting  programs  below 
levels  that  exist  for  that  .specific  fiscal 
year. 


So  anybody  who  is  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  to  be  farsighted 
enough  to  know  we  have  to  meet  that 
commitment  someday:  and  now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  that. 

However,  more  important  than  that 
point  is  this:  As  I  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  I  heard  him  say 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  ex- 
cuses us  from  doing  a  harder  job. 
Those  are  his  words. 

If  you  look  at  the  figures  that  are  in 
the  budget  and  look  at  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  level  of  expenditure  for 
1985.  I  think  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  him.  But  if  that  is  all  he  is  look- 
ing at.  or  if  that  is  all  he  heard  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  me  say 
about  this,  then  he  has  missed  the 
main  point  of  the  amendment. 

The  main  point  of  the  amendment  is 
not  just  to  reduce  the  level  of  expendi- 
ture, but  to  give  us  a  breathing  spell,  a 
period  of  time  in  which  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  step  back  from  the 
programs,  take  a  look  at  them,  much 
as  a  doctor  trying  to  diagnose  the  ill- 
ness of  a  patient:  step  back,  put  the 
patient  to  sleep  for  a  while,  make  the 
diagnostic  interpretations  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists.  That  is  what  we  would 
do  for  that  year  with  the  various  Gov- 
ernment programs:  operate  and  make 
the  changes  that  need  to  be  made,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  process  of  doing 
the  job  as  we  have  been  doing  it— but, 
of  course,  doing  it  differently. 

The  difference  would  be  this:  We 
have  the  Federal  budget  for  the  last 
20  years  out  of  control.  Much  of  it  is 
on  automatic  pilot.  Nobody  can  stop  it. 
For  3  years  we.  as  Republicans,  have 
known  there  is  a  problem  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  But  we 
kept  looking  through  ro.se-colored 
gla.sses.  we  always  .saw  a  rosy  future 
out  there,  and  we  always  said  growth 
is  going  to  take  care  of  the  problem. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senator  from  California  and 
other  Members  who  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  charts,  if  you 
look  at  the  charts,  you  can  .see  that 
every  year  we  expected  things  to  get 
better,  and  every  one  of  the  statistics 
we  used  as  a  basis  for  making  budget 
judgments  always  looked  rosy  for  the 
future.  But  what  happened?  You  can 
look  at  every  page  of  these  charts,  and 
in  each  instance  the  situation  deterio- 
rated from  what  we  anticipated.  We 
just  added  to  the  budget  deficit. 

We  did  not  take  any  contrary  action, 
or  at  least  took  very  little  contrary 
action,  and  what  was  done,  such  as  in 
the  recent  year,  was  basically  timid, 
particularly  on  entitlements  and  de- 
fense. The  situation  just  kept  getting 
worse. 

We  are  on  automatic  pilot:  we  are 
out  of  control. 
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The  budget  freeze  has  several  pur 
poses:  To  get  the  deficit  down  and  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  stop  the 
moving  target.  In  each  of  the  last  3 
years,  we  have  been  shooting  at  a 
moving  target,  and  we  have  not  been 
hitting  that  target.  It  has  been  getting 
away  from  us.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  stop  that  target  so  that  we  can  see 
what  we  are  shooting  at  and  bring 
about  the  necessary  reforms  that  need 
to  be  done.  It  is  not  only  in  defense.  It 
is  across  the  board. 

There  is  still  another  problem  and 
this  speaks  to  the  basic,  practical  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  California 
addressed:  How  do  you  accomplish 
this?  He  says,  and  rightly  so— the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  even  agreed  to 
that— that  we  should  make  these  nec- 
essary changes,  that  we  should  not 
have  to  freeze  the  budget  in  order  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  ad- 
dressed his  experience  with  that,  and 
correctly  so.  and  I  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks.  Let  us  look  at  it 
from  a  strictly  political  standpoint. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  a  Re- 
publican, as  I  am,  basically  in  support 
of  the  general  direction  this  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  a  large  share  of 
its  programs,  but  now  disagreeing  on 
what  is  being  done  on  the  budget.  But 
that  is  a  small  aspect.  Most  of  it  has 
been  in  agreement.  We  wanted  a  lot  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about.  But  we  have  a  President  who 
says  that  defense  is  a  sacred  cow  and  it 
cannot  be  touched.  So  29  percent  of 
the  budget  is  off-limits  so  far  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

Then  we  have  the  second  most  pow- 
erful person  in  Washington,  the  most 
powerful  Democrat,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  who  says  that  entitlements 
and  social  programs  are  off-limits.  So 
he  carves  out  42  percent  of  the  budget 
that  is  off-limits. 

Then,  we  all  know  the  inability  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  That  is  kind  of  de- 
termined by  the  marketplace.  So  there 
is  13  percent  of  the  budget  that  is  off 
bounds  because  of  the  way  the  free 
market  works. 

So  you  have  42  percent  and  29  per- 
cent, which  is  71  percent,  and  then 
you  have  13  percent,  which  is  84  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  We  have  only  84 
percent  of  the  budget  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  deal  with  and  have  dealt  with. 
But  we  even  have  supporters  of  those 
programs  who  consider  those  pro- 
grams sacred  cows.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
has  been  very  eloquent  in  defense  of 
those  programs. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
have  so  many  sacred  cows  that  we 
have  become  overpopulated  with  cows, 
and  nobody  is  willing  to  make  changes. 
The  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  do  anything  because  Tip  O'Neill 


does  not  want  to  touch  entitlement 
programs,  and  that  has  been  the  situa- 
tion for  3  years.  President  Reagan 
does  not  want  to  touch  defense,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  has  been  for  3  years. 
That  is  why  nothing  dramatic  has 
been  done.  The  Presidents  program 
has  been  labeled  as  unfair  and  inequi- 
table. 

So  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  have  been  trying  to  address 
the  practical  political  problems  as 
well.  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  that  is  that  we  have  to 
draw  the  line  on  sacred  cows.  There 
cannot  be  any  sacred  cows. 

We  have  to  say  that  there  is  no  part 
of  this  budget  that  is  off  limits  for 
reform  and  for  bearing  a  fair  share  of 
the  budget  reductions. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness, 
equity,  and  understanding  the  history 
of  the  past  3  years  of  attempts  to  get 
thv-  budget  under  control,  the  last  3 
years  looking  at  rosy  projections,  and 
having  them  not  materialize,  learning 
from  past  experience. 

And  if  you  and  I  as  human  beings 
cannot  understand  from  hi.story.  then 
who  can?  And  if  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  then  who 
will?  And  if  we  do  not  do  something  in 
learning  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  are  we  bound  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past? 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  you  that  that 
is  exactly  where  we  are  headed  unless 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure and  also  we  buy  time  to  .stop 
the  moving  target,  to  get  the  budget 
off  of  automatic  pilot,  and  step  back 
and  look  at  the  patient  and  try  to  op 
crate  on  that  patient  and  to  cure  that 
patient. 

We  need  a  wellness  "  program  in  the 
Federal  budget.  All  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  is  practice  medicine  on 
the  budget,  the  same  way  as  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  United  States 
practices  medicine,  and  that  is  trying 
to  cure  an  ill  patient.  We  should  be 
looking  at  the  budget  the  same  way 
that  we  should  be  practicing  medicine 
in  America.  We  should  be  practicing 
preventive  medicine.  We  should  be 
making  the  necessary  changes  that 
should  be  made  so  that  we  prevent  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  Irom  recurring. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  times 
we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  it  in  1981. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  it  in  1982. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  it  in  1983. 
And  each  time  the  situation  got  worse. 
Here  we  are  in  1984  and  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  headed  right  down  that  same 
road,  really  not  doing  anything  dra- 
matic to  entitlements,  still  going  with 
a  rate  of  growth  of  defense  expendi- 
tures that  is  going  to  put  us  at  the 
highest  level  in  constant  dollars  since 


the  Korean  war.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue going  right  down  the  same  road 
of  the  same  coalitions  in  both  bodies 
of  this  Congress  that  have  wanted  to 
spend  unlimited  amounts  for  entitle- 
ments and  unlimited  amounts  in  de- 
fense and  then  come  back  here  a  year 
from  now  and  realize  we  should  have 
done  something  last  year. 

As  Americans,  we  have  been  a  people 
who  have  learned  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  history.  That  is  why  we 
have  gotten  to  200  years  as  a  Nation. 
There  are  not  very  many  powerful  so- 
cieties and  nations  that  have  lasted 
that  long  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  it  has  to  be  because  of  our  form  of 
government  and  our  ability  to  re- 
spond. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  listen 
to  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  study 
them  themselves,  and  ask  if  they  want 
to  repeat  those  mistakes. 

I  think  we  are  about  to  repeat  them 
if  we  do  not  take  dramatic  action  as 
through  this  proposal,  the  only  one 
that  is  really  going  to  get  this  deficit 
down,  the  only  one  for  sure,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  expenditures,  that  is 
going  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  take 
this  budget  off  automatic  pilot,  study 
what  the  problem  is.  and  make  the 
neces.sary  changes. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  PAST  — ON  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Today  our  coalition  behind  the  bi- 
partisan budget  freeze  has  presented 
endless  economic  data  documenting 
the  economic  tragedy  we  court  if  we 
refuse  to  take  decisive  action  on  the 
deficit. 

If  we  have  failed  to  convince  you 
that  we  will  doom  this  Nation  with  our 
own  lack  of  decisiveness  and  courage 
without  drastic  fiscal  reforms,  perhaps 
some  voices  from  the  past  may  better 
build  a  ca.se.  I  quote  from  a  best  .seller, 
which  I  believe  most  of  you  can  pull 
from  your  own  shelves. 

That  ancient  sage  and  political 
wonder.  King  Solomon,  warned  that 
debt  enslaves  tho.se  who  fall  into  its 
trap.  Indeed,  our  own  people  are  eco- 
nomic slaves,  with  their  security  and 
prosperity  .severely  jeopardized  by 
$200  billion  deficits  which  will  soar 
much  higher  without  decisive  action 
now. 

Solomon's  father  had  even  harsher 
words  for  debt:  King  David  said  those 
who  borrow  money  they  refuse  to 
repay  are  wicked.  Our  children  may 
well  agree  with  him  someday,  when 
they  find  them.selves  crushed  by  the 
national  debt  we  bequeath  them. 

If  you  will  indulge  one  more  such 
reference,  hear  the  moaning  and 
groaning  of  Nehemiah's  contemporar- 
ies. He  reported  a  "great  outcry  of  the 
people,  "  who  said,  "we  have  borrowed 
money  to  pay  the  kings  tax  on  our 
fields  and  on  our  vineyards  •  •  •  now 
*  •  •  we  are  forcing  our  sons  and 
daughters   to  be  slaves  *  *  *   we  are 


helpless    because    our    fields    and    our 
vineyards  belong  to  others.  " 

The  plight  of  his  people,  confe.ssed 
Nehemiah.  made  him  furious  with  an 
irresponsible  government,  and  he  held 
a  mass  protest  against  politicians  of 
his  day.  •  •  •  There  is.  indeed,  nothing 
new  under  the  Sun.  We  should  beware 
lest  we  find  our  own  people  making 
their  own  mass  protest  at  the  polls 
next  November. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  seeks 
the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
gain  the  floor  at  this  time  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Pryor  and 
Senator  Humphrey  be  added  as  co- 
spon.sors  to  our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  anv  time  agreement  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief.  Incidentally.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  and  voted  for  the  Hol- 
lings  amendment.  At  that  time,  there 
were  some  charts  over  here  in  this 
corner  of  the  Chamber  that  showed 
the  differences  in  the  propositions 
that  are  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
taking  these  things  in  the  order  that 
will  determine  the  courage  of  the 
Senate.  The  Hollings  amendment  was 
the  most  Draconian  of  the  proposi- 
tions we  arc  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on.  because  it  would  have 
made  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit in  1985  and  beyond.  It  has  now 
been  defeated,  having  received  38 
votes,  which  incidentally  is  22  more 
than  almost  precisely  the  .same 
amendment  received  last  year. 


Now  we  are  on  the  KGB  amendment 
originally  offered  by  Senators  Kasse- 

BAUM.    GRASSLEY.    BiDEN,    and    BaUCUS. 

And  I  intend  to  support  it  and  I  am 
going  to  cosponsor  it  because  I  consid- 
er it  the  next  most  drastic  deficit  re- 
duction plan.  If  it  fails,  and  I  fully 
expect  it  to.  then  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Chiles,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. And  if  it  fails,  which  I  fully 
expect  it  to.  I  may  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  simply  becau.se  it  is  the 
only  thing  left  to  support  and  not  be 
cause  I  have  any  enthusiasm  for  it. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  say  again,  this 
is  an  election  year  and  Congress  is  par- 
alyzed by  fear.  Fearful  of  alienating  a 
constituency,  fearful  that  their  oppo- 
nent, whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Re 
publican,  is  going  to  pick  out  one  or 
more  sections  of  any  one  of  these  pro- 
posals and  say.  "Why.  my  opponent 
even  voted  against  .social  security,"  or 
"My  opponent  voted  to  cut  medicaid 
so  that  the  poor  people  of  this  country 
would  not  receive  health  care." 

I    heard    an    interesting    story    the 
other  day  — I  will  share  it  with  you 
about  the  fellow  who  was  running  for 
office.  He  said: 

I  want  to  say  at  the  ouLset.  I  am  ROinj;  to 
run  a  clean,  positive  campaign.  I  want  to  .say 
now  that  my  opponent  is  an  intelliKcnt.  ar- 
ticulate man.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him. 
We  are  going  to  talk  about  the  i.ssues.  And 
his  wife  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  charm- 
ing, intelligent  women  1  have  .er  known. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
sees  in  that  other  woman  he  is  running 
around  with. 

[Laughter.] 

And  .so  it  goes  in  this  busin(>.ss. 

But  when  I  think  about  that  famous 
question  about  "Are  you  better  off 
now  than  you  were  4  years  ago,"  4 
years  ago  there  was  a  resounding  no. 
Everybody  in  1980  decided  that  they 
were  worse  off  than  they  had  been  in 
1976.  And  everybody  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  lost  about  10  points  in  the 
polls  from  that  magic  moment  until 
the  day  of  the  election.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  Senators  that  lost  about  10 
points. 

But  if  you  were  to  ask  the  .same 
question  today  on  national  television, 
there  would  probably  be  a  pretty  large 
number  that  would  say.  "Yes,  I  am 
better  off  than  I  was  4  years  ago.  be- 
cau.se  the  stock  market  is  up  and  the 
economic  growth  rate  is  running  along 
at  7  percent,  one  of  the  hottest  rates 
in  the  history  of  the  country."  And  so, 
as  of  this  moment,  if  you  belong  to  the 
"me"'  generation,  you  would  say.  "Yes. 
I  am  better  off.  " 

But  what  you  are  literally  saying  is 
what  we  u.sed  to  say  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  "Pull  up  the  ladder.  Jack.  I'm 
on  board."  Because  if  you  follow  that 
question  with  a  much  more  sobering 
and  relevant  question.  "Do  you  think 
what  has  happended  in  the  past  4 
years    has    provided    a    more    secure 


future  for  your  children  and  your 
grandchildren,  and  my  yet  unborn 
grandchildren?  "  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  substantial  number  of  people  that 
would  say  "No." 

How  can  you  possibly  say,  by  in- 
creasing every  man's,  woman's,  and 
child's  share  of  the  national  debt  in  4 
years  by  $3.000— from  $4,400  to 
$7.700— is  going  to  be  good  for  my  chil- 
dren and  future  generations? 

And  despite  that,  despite  these  dra- 
matic predictions,  not  by  partisan 
Democrats  who  want  to  kick  the  Presi- 
dent, but  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  chief  economist  for  the  President, 
Martin  Feldstein.  no  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  Milton  Friedman— who 
seems  to  have  considerable  credibility 
in  certain  quarters  in  this  country— 
and  Paul  Volcker.  who  may  not  be  per- 
fect but  whom  I  think  is  trying  to 
walk  the  line  as  best  he  can  and  main- 
tain that  delicate  balance  between  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  keep 
interest  rates  from  going  up  or  going 
down,  we  are  not  .serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  deficits.  When  Henry  Kauf- 
man says  that  interest  rates  are  going 
to  go  up.  the  stock  market  goes  down 
20  points.  And  Henry  Kaufman  is 
.saying  that  obviously  Congre.ss  is  not 
serious  about  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  presume  that  at  some  hour  of  this 
day  we  are  going  to  vote.  The  KGB 
amendment  is  going  to  be  defeated  be- 
cause everybody  is  waiting  to  vote  for 
the  Presidents  package,  which  is  no 
downpayment  on  the  deficit  at  all. 
The  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Chiles, 
who  sits  on  the  floor  at  this  moment 
will  tell  you  that  and  he  is  simply 
quoting  CBO  figures.  CBO  is  the  non- 
partisan group  who.se  figures  are 
tested  and  tested  and  which  has  no  po- 
litical ax  to  grind,  and  which  say  that 
when  we  adopt  the  President  s  plan 
the  budget  deficit  in  1985  is  going  to 
go  up  another  $10  billion  to  $21  bil- 
lion. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good 
and  holy  are  you  going  to  say  to  your 
constituents  this  fall,  if  you  are  run 
ning  for  reelection— or  right  now,  if 
you  arc  not— about  Congre.ss  interest 
and  seriousness  about  budget  deficits? 

No  politician  wants  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  his  constituents.  I  am  not  up 
for  reelection  this  year,  happily.  But, 
if  you  think  you  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  budget  crisis  and  these  deficits 
without  raising  taxes,  you  are  deceiv- 
ing your  constitutents.  We  cannot  get 
this  deficit  under  control  by  cutting 
out  social  spending. 

You  can  take  all  social  spending, 
from  food  stamps  to  child  immuniza- 
tion, everything  from  student  aid  to 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
eliminate  every  single  function  of  Gov- 
ernment except  about  five,  and  you 
will  still  have  a  $50  billion  deficit. 
There    are    about    500    governmental 
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functions  in  the  budget.  Eliminate  495 
of  them  and  you  still  have  a  $50  billion 
deficit.  That  is  how  serious  this  is. 

Everybody  raves  about  the  recovery. 
Recovery  from  what?  Recovery  from 
the  depression,  and  they  .say:  Is  it  not 
wonderful?  The  economy  is  really 
moving  along.  Listen.  I  can  move  this 
economy  any  time  you  will  let  me 
write  $200  billion  worth  of  hot  checks 
every  year.  There  is  no  trick  to  that. 

People  love  to  kick  the  so-called 
Keynesian  theory  of  economics.  Lord 
Maynard  Keynes  was  not  a  great 
genius.  He  simply  said  what  the  Bible 
says:  Store  up  in  the  good  years,  so 
that  you  have  something  for  the  lean 
years.  When  the  economy  is  down  and 
out,  spend  money  you  do  not  have  to 
stimulate  it.  But  once  you  get  it  stimu- 
lated, stop  the  deficit  spending.  In- 
crease taxes  and  do  whatever  you  have 
to  do  to  bring  the  deficit  into  line. 

Here  we  are  with  a  7-percent  growth 
rate,  the  hottest  growth  rate  since 
1962,  one  of  the  hottest  growth  rates 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  next 
year  when  every  economist  worth  his 
salt  says  the  economy  is  going  to  turn 
downward  if  you  cannot  keep  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  from  occurring.  When  we 
are  growing  at  one  of  the  fastest  rates 
in  history.  I  invite  anyone  in  this  body 
to  tell  me  what  we  are  going  to  do 
next  year  when  the  growth  rate  drops 
to  the  area  of  2  to  4  percent. 

We  are  spending  $600  million  a  day 
that  we  do  not  have.  I  hate  to  even 
repeat  these  figures.  They  have  been 
said  on  this  floor  so  many  limes,  that  I 
know  they  are  sickening  to  all  of  us.  It 
is  not  an  easy  chore.  I  have  never  met 
a  politician  who  did  not  want  to  be 
loved.  I  have  met  a  very  few  that  do 
not  want  to  be  carried  out  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  pine  box. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  have  not 
known  very  many  politicians  who  were 
beaten  because  they  demonstrated  a 
little  courage  and  statesmanship.  It  is 
not  easy,  I  admit,  to  make  people  like 
it  when  you  are  dealing  with  .some- 
thing that  is  very  precious  and  impor- 
tant to  them. 

I  spoke  to  a  couple  hundred  small 
businessmen  at  breakfast  this  morning 
from  mostly  the  Midwest  and  North- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  Small 
businesses  are  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
reasons  they  are  is  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws  any  more.  The  antitrust  laws  are 
designed  primarily  to  protect  small 
business.  The  bankruptcy  rate  among 
businesses,  as  of  this  moment  and  all 
during  1983  when  the  recovery  was  ,so 
hot,  was  greater  than  it  was  in  1932 
during  the  Great  Depre.ssion,  and  we 
still  have  a  staggering  unemployment 
rate  in  this  country. 

This  morning  the  Energy  Committee 
reported  a  bill  which  sets  aside  117,000 
acres  of  land  in  my  State  in  a  national 
forest  as  wilderness  area,  I  can  tell  you 


that  50  years  from  now  .somebody  will 
look  back  and  say:  I  am  so  glad  some- 
body had  the  foresight  to  set  aside  a 
little  of  the  very  best  of  this  country 
for  us.  I  never  go  to  New  York  and 
look  at,  or  walk  through.  Central  Park 
that  I  do  not  think:  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  somebody  had  the  foresight  to  .set 
aside  these  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
right  in  the  middle  of  Manhattan. 
Think  of  the  endless  pleasure  Central 
Park  has  given  millions  of  people 
through  the  years. 

I  remember  taking  my  daughter  to 
Boston  Children's  Hospital  in  1966.  I 
had  never  been  there.  My  brother  was 
educated  there.  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  to  whom  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  Ma.ssachusetts.  and  this  Nation 
are  indebted  for  having  the  foresight 
to  set  Boston  Common  aside?  Why, 
Boston  would  not  be  Boston  without 
the  Common,  would  it? 

One  time  when  I  was  Governor  of 
my  State,  I  was  seated  by  Lady  Bird 
John.son.  She  .said.  "You  know.  Gover- 
nor Bumpers.  I  was  in  your  great  city 
of  Little  Rock  just  the  other  evening.  I 
stayed  in  a  hotel  overlooking  the  Ar- 
kan.sas  River." 

She  .said.  You  know.  Little  Rock  is 
the  only  city  I  have  ever  been  in  on  a 
major  waterway  with  no  park  of  any 
kind  on  the  river.  "  I  want  Lady  Bird  to 
come  back  now  and  .see  the  magnifi- 
cent park  we  built  right  behind  that 
hotel  where  she  stayed.  We  take  great 
pride  in  that  in  our  State. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  we  take 
pride  in  all  of  these  areas  that  we  have 
.set  aside  and  they  are  usually  contro- 
versial originally.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  tho.se  things  are  not  going  to 
amount  to  much  if  we  do  not  deal  with 
two  things  in  this  country:  One  is  the 
threatened  nuclear  holocaust.  We  can 
intensify  the  rhetoric,  harden  our  po- 
sition, and  be  tough.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  the  arms  race  is  going  at 
a  pace  that  is  unprecedented.  And  the 
nuclear  holocaust  threatens  civiliza- 
tion every  second  of  our  lives.  You 
have  seen  the  bumper  sticker  that 
says:  "When  youve  seen  one  nuclear 
war.  you  have  seen  them  all."  The 
other  ma.jor  problem,  of  course,  is  the 
economic  apocalypse.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  going  to  avoid  it  much  longer.  I 
cannot  believe  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  .saying  this  is  a  terrible  i.ssue.  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  i.ssues  Con- 
gress has  ever  confronted,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  deal  with  it  until  after 
November  1984. 

That  is  where  the  Senate  is  headed. 
But  1  am  going  to  take  my  stand 
here  on  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  want  my  children  or  yours  to  .say 
that  in  that  fateful  year  1984  when  we 
still  had  a  chance  to  save  this  great 
system  we  did  not  do  it. 

Let  me  make  one  final  statement,  I 
am  always  making  a  statement  talking 
about  how  much  taxes  we  pay  in  this 
country.  If  you  were  to  walk  down  the 


streets  of  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  you  tell  somebody 
that  the  President  has  just  submitted 
a  $925  billion  budget  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  1985,  $925  billion,  and  then 
ask,  "How  much  of  that  do  you  think 
we  are  going  to  collect  in  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes?"  Most  people 
would  say,  "Well,  I  assume  all  of  it." 

Do  you  know  what?  In  1985  it  will  be 
about  $400  billion.  Way  under  half  of 
the  $925  billion  will  be  collected  in 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
About  $404  billion  in  both  next  year. 
Wc  collect  another  $100  billion  or  $100 
billion  in  oil  royalties,  timber  .sales. 
exci.se  taxes  and  .so  on.  But  about  $400 
billion  will  be  personal  and  corporate 
taxes. 

Do  you  know  how  much  interest  we 
are  going  to  pay  on  the  national  debt 
next  year?  In  1985  it  will  be  $125  bil- 
lion. About  28  percent  of  all  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  taxes  collected  in 
this  country. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  another 
theory,  one  you  do  not  hear  very 
often,  about  what  the  deficit  does.  We 
all  go  home  and  speak  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  Rotary  Clubs 
and  say.  "These  deficits  are  terrible. 
You  are  going  to  have  this  terrible 
crowding  out.  Here  is  the  Government 
borrowing  S200  billion.  The  savings 
rate  is  at  an  alllime  low.  And  the  busi- 
ness demand  for  money  is  just  now 
picking  up  as  a  result  of  the  so-called 
economic  recovery.  And  when  Govern- 
ment and  business  start  competing  for 
the  limited  savings,  interest  rates  are 
going  to  go  up.  It  is  going  to  stop  hous- 
ing, automobiles,  and  the  recovery  is 
going  to  come  to  a  .screeching  hall." 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  .something  worse 
than  that.  When  the  American  people 
who  have  money  to  invest  realize  that 
Congre.ss  does  not  have  the  will  to 
raise  taxes  and  continue  to  spend  $200 
billion  a  year  it  does  not  have,  and 
that  in  1988.  45  percent  of  all  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  taxes  collected  in 
this  country  is  going  to  go  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  a  question  of  crowding  out.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  question  for  the  institu- 
tions and  people  of  this  country  who 
buy  Treasury  bills.  Treasury  bonds, 
and  Government  obligations.  Are  they 
going  to  want  paper  representing  debt 
from  a  government  which  is  only  col- 
lecting twice  as  much  money  as  is  nec- 
essary to  service  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt?  No,  they  are  not.  They  are 
going  to  want  .something  they  can  kick 
the  tires  on.  They  are  going  to  buy 
land.  They  are  going  to  buy  diamonds. 
They  are  going  to  buy  art  work.  They 
are  going  to  buy  gold  and  silver.  They 
are  going  to  buy  anything  except  Gov- 
ernment obligations  because  Congress 
does  not  have  the  courage  and  the  will 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

When  that  unhappy  day  comes,  we 
are    going    to    have    to    say    to    Paul 


Volcker,  "Nobody  is  willing  to  buy  this 
paper  any  more  so  you  start  the  print- 
ing presses  and  do  not  quit  until  I  call 
you."  That  is  the  only  way  we  will  be 
able  to  finance  the  deficits  in  the 
future.  It  will  not  be  by  borrowing  but 
by  printing  money.  There  will  be 
nobody  to  borrow  from.  The  American 
people  will  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  own  Government. 

And  where  will  w'e  be?  Not  in  an  un- 
precedented situation,  but  precisely 
the  same  situation  Germany  found 
itself  in  the  1920's  when  it  took  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  money  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  And  the  people 
would  steal  the  wheelbarrow. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  I  can  say.  A  lot  of  what  I 
have  already  said  is  old  hat. 

I  do  want  to  repeat  one  thing  for  my 
colleagues.  If  there  is  anybody  listen- 
ing. I  want  to  tell  them  this  story: 

The  other  day  most  of  us  in  this 
body  went  out  to  the  National  Cathe- 
dral for  the  memorial  service  for  our 
departed  former  colleague.  Frank 
Church.  Frank  died  at  the  age  of  58 
from  pancreatic  cancer. 

But  I  remember  Senator  McGovern 
was  one  of  the  eulogizers.  There  were 
five  people  there  who  delivered  eulo- 
gies in  remembrance  of  a  truly  great 
man.  Senator  McGovern  talked  about 
how  Frank  Church  was  one  of  the 
first  people  in  the  Senate  to  resist  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  he  comes  from  one 
of  the  most  conservative  States  in  the 
Nation— Idaho.  But  Frank  Church 
said  he  did  not  understand  the  war,  he 
thought  it  was  wrong,  and  he  tried  to 
stop  it. 

Senator  McGovern  said  one  time 
that  Frank  Church  put  his  arm 
around  him  after  they  had  just  lost 
another  battle  in  the  Senate.  He  said. 
"George,  isn't  it  interesting,  we  are 
always  right  but  we  always  lose.  " 

Finally,  it  was  the  American  people, 
not  the  people  in  the  Congress  but  the 
American  people,  who  demanded  an 
end  to  that  war.  That  is  the  reason  it 
stopped. 

Congress  never  had  the  will  to  deal 
with  that  war. 

But  he  went  on  to  say  that  Frank 
Church  introduced  the  first  wilderness 
bill,  and  was  the  first  per.son  to  oppo.se 
the  Vietnam  war.  always  fought  for 
nutrition  programs  for  children,  nutri- 
tion programs  for  pregnant  poor 
women,  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

As  I  sat  and  listened  to  that.  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  difference 
between  the  value  system  we  live  by 
on  a  daily  basis  and  the  value  sy.stem 
we  want  our  eulogizers  to  talk  about  at 
our  memorial  services. 

Frank  Church  apparently  told 
George  McGovern  a  long  time  ago 
about  how  he  had  cancer  when  he  was 
a  23-year-old  student  at  Harvard  Law- 


School,  and  how  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  as  a  young  man  how  fickle 
and  transitory  life  is  and  how  senseless 
it  is  to  shave  and  hedge  and  avoid  the 
truth  and  responsibility. 

So.  it  was  good  for  me.  I  got  a  great 
deal  out  of  that  memorial  service, 
more  than  anything  else  in  a  very  long 
time,  and  I  renewed  my  own  ^ows  to 
try  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  vows  is  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  as  responsibly  as  my  intelli- 
gence allows  me.  and  in  this  particular 
case  it  dictates  to  me  that  I  do  the 
very  best  I  can  to  protect  the  greatest 
country  on  Earth  from  what  I  know  is 
going  to  be  the  ab.vsmal  failure  if  we 
do  not  do  something  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor who  wishes  to  speak.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Before  he 
leaves  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
think  out  loud  with  me  a  minute. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  taxes.  I  heard 
him  talk  about  the  need  for  courage, 
and  I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas: he  has  never  been  short  of 
that  quality. 

I  know  that  he  supported  the  Hoi- 
lings  freeze  amendment.  I  wonder, 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  looks 
at  the  proposal  we  have  before  us  now 
which  is  more  drastic  in  the  cuts  it 
makes  in  domestic  programs,  certainly 
more  drastic  in  the  cuts  it  makes  in  de- 
fense, I  wonder  if  he  has  looked  at  the 
revenue  side  of  this  proposal. 

This  propo.sal.  as  I  understand  it. 
would  include  $10  billion  in  unspeci- 
fied, additional  revenues— not  telling 
us  why,  not  telling  us  how.  It  freezes 
programs:  a.ssigns  no  new  funds  to 
them.  But  there  is  no  other  mention 
of  revenues— beyond  the  implied  SIO 
billion— in  this  plan. 

I  a.ssume  somebody  is  holding  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  that  raises  some 
money.  1  remember  hearing  the  White 
House  insist  all  the  time  there  would 
be  no  new  revenues  without  further 
spending  cuts.  But  I  look  at  this  plan, 
and  I  see  what  it  cuts  on  spending,  and 
I  see  what  it  raises  on  revenue,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  1  can 
quickly  understand  why  the  telegrams 
are  coming  from  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  This  plan 
is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  idea 
that  everything  ought  to  happen  on 
the  spending  side  while  nothing  hap- 
pens on  the  taxing  side:  $10  billion  is 
in   the   finance   bill.    It   .says   nothing 


more  than  that  in  the  way  of  reve- 
nues. 

Is  that  fair.  Mr.  President,  to  go  and 
tell  the  people— the  aged,  the  halt,  the 
lame— it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do 
something?  I  have  been  preparing 
them  for  that.  When  I  was  running  for 
election  last  time.  I  said  "We  have 
tried  to  protect  you.  but  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  overall  about 
inflation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
and  everybody  is  going  to  have  to 
share  some  pain." 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  tell  me  if 
this  is  a  fair  sharing  of  pain,  when 
those  people  who  get  over  $80,000  a 
year  get  the  big  tax  cut  while  that  is 
where  the  deficit  has  come  from.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  talked 
about  that  so  eloquently  over  a  period 
of  time.  We  passed  the  "10-10-5"  tax 
plan,  all  the  additional  shelters,  the 
increased  depletion  allowance,  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  the  investment  tax 
credits— all  of  those  were  heaped  in, 
and  the  top  3  percent  of  high-income 
people  get  $9,000.  Are  we  asking  them 
to  share  any  pain  in  the  plan? 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me,  where  is 
there  any  pain  for  the  people  in  the 
top  3-percent  income  level  when  they 
get  $9,000  a  year? 

Maybe  there  is  some  pain  if  they  are 
defense  contractors,  because  some 
military  spending  is  trimmed.  Maybe 
there  is  some  pain  if  they  are  on  social 
security  and  they  are  over  65.  because 
they  will  suffer  just  a  little  bit.  They 
will  lose  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
social  security.  But  when  I  look  at 
people  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  who  are  disabled  veterans.  100- 
percent  disabled— in  this  bill,  that  vet- 
eran is  going  to  take  a  $2,000  cut  over 
3  years. 

To  get  the  deficit  down,  to  see  that 
inflation  does  not  start  again,  I  am 
ready  to  tell  that  man  he  has  to  take 
some  kind  of  pain.  But  I  am  not  ready 
to  tell  him  that  he  deserves  to  take  a 
$2,200  cut  over  3  years  when  there  is 
not  going  to  be  anything  done  to  the 
guy  in  the  upper  3  percent,  nothing 
except  the  reward  that  we  give  him— 
the  reward  I  say— by  the  fact  that  we 
put  all  these  tax  cuts  in. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  kind  of 
fair  plan  we  are  talking  about,  I  think 
we  better  consult  a  different  diction- 
ary. I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that  I  agree  with  everything  he 
has  said.  The  reason  I  like  his  propos- 
al, at  least  in  one  respect,  much  more 
than  I  like  this  KGB  proposal  is,  first 
of  all,  he  postpones  indexing.  That  is 
worth  $51  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  That  is  a  very  significant  cut. 

The  reason  I  preferred  the  Rollings 
amendment  yesterday  is  that  it  post- 
poned indexing.  The  reason,  I  assume. 
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that  the  postponement  of  indexing  is 
not  in  the  KGB  amendment  is  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  its 
passing,  if  that  is  in  there. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  if  I  could 
have  everything  the  way  I  would  like 
it,  I  would  do  what  he  urges  and  more. 
I  am  going  to  support  a  15-percent 
surtax,  a  corporate  tax,  provided  we 
can  get  at>out  a  $250,000  exemption 
for  small  business.  I  will  support  a  rea- 
sonable surtax  on  personal  income 
taxes.  I  did  my  very  best  last  year  to 
cap  the  third  year  of  the  1981  tax  cut 
at  $720.  I  am  one  of  three  Senators  in 
the  Senate,  along  with  Senator  Hol 
LINGS  and  Senator  Br.adley.  who  voted 
for  the  Presidents  first  reconciliation 
bill  that  cut  $56  billion  in  spending 
and  voted  against  the  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  had  a 
little  of  that  once.  He  is  usually  a 
person  who  only  has  to  have  a  lesson 
taught  to  him  one  time.  We  passed 
reconciliation,  but  we  got  the  tax  cut, 
too.  The  tax  cut  gave  to  those  at  the 
top.  and  the  reconciliation  took  from 
those  at  the  bottom.  The  Senator  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  CBO 
report.  I  believe. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  shows  the  disparity 
out  there  now  between  those  people  at 
the  top  and  those  people  at  the 
bottom.  We  have  already  had  that 
once.  What  he  is  telling  me  is  we  are 
going  to  go  in  this  trap  once  again.  He 
knows  it  will  not  pass.  He  is  going  to 
vote  for  this  and  maybe  give  it  enough 
to  pass,  but  he  is  telling  me  he  does 
not  think  the  corporate  tax  is  going  to 
pass,  either,  and  some  of  those  others. 
I  am  surprised  he  would  walk  into  that 
trap  again. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  is 
not  easy,  and  based  on  the  logic,  which 
I  inescapably  conclude  from  what  he 
said  is.  since  we  cannot  have  indexing, 

let  us  do  nothing 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  sir.  not  at  all.  As 
the  Senator  said,  we  have  a  more  bal- 
anced plan  coming  up  after  this  one 
that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vole  on. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  and  I  fully  expect  to 
have  the  opportunity,  because  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  is  going  to  pass. 
I  will  say  one  other  thing.  I  was  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Chafee's  amend- 
ment the  other  night  where  indexing 
was  brought  up  singly,  by  itself.  I  am 
not  all  that  opposed  to  indexing.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made 
for  it.  But.  as  Senator  Chafee  so  elo- 
quently said,  we  cannot  afford  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Being  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  sharing 
that  responsibility  with  him.  I  am  very 
cognizant  of  the  interest  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle  in  trying  to  bring  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  this  country.  The  coun- 
try needs  it.  we  need  it.  to  show,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  we  are  aware. 

I  am  confused  by  what  I  hear  on  the 
floor,  that  we  are  cutting  with  this 
particular  budget  proposal.  That  is 
almost  an  Orwellian  term  of  rhetoric, 
because  what  we  are  doing  is  simply 
holding  the  line.  We  are  not  cutting, 
we  are  just  .saying,  let  us  hold  it  for  1 
more  year  at  the  .same  funding  level  at 
which  we  have  already  been  operating. 
As  I  said  earlier.  I  find  strong  sup- 
port for  this  particular  approach  from 
those  who  want  to  do  something  and 
who  are  very  worried  about  the  future 
of  our  country  and  our  inability  to 
take  .some  really  strong,  meaningful 
action  and  are  supportive  of  it.  even 
the  elderly,  who  do  have  to  struggle 
with  the  income,  if  they  see  it  as  equi- 
table across  the  board.  But  I  would 
only  ask  the  Senator  if  he  views  this 
as  cutting  when,  indeed,  it  is  simply 
holding  the  line? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  you  can  certainly 
characterize  that  two  wa.vs.  When  I 
look  at  a  program  like  drug  enforce- 
ment involving  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Justice  Department,  a  freeze  with 
no  allowance  for  inflation  tends  to 
sour  the  position  of  the  proponents. 
What  you  are  saying  is  they  have  to 
lay  off  personnel  and  when  you  lay  off 
personnel,  you  diminish  the  extent  of 
the  program.  I  call  that  a  cut. 

Now.  you  can  say  they  are  getting 
the  same  dollars  they  got  2  years  ago. 
but  I  would  .say  to  the  Senator,  if 
there  are  fewer  agents  out  there  in  the 
field,  if  there  are  fewer  hours  that  the 
Coast  Guard  can  patrol,  if  there  are 
fewer  dollars  allowable  for  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters,  then  to  me  that  is  a 
cut. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  say.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  as  he  knows,  we  do 
not  cap  according  to  particular  line 
item.  We  simply  cap.  as  I  believe  the 
Senator's  budget  recommendation 
does,  as  well  as  the  chairman's  recom- 
mendation, the  discretionary  amounts 
of  funding  in  total  to  last  years.  What 
it  would  do  would  be.  of  course.  cs.sen- 
tially  a  decision  of  whatever  depart- 
ment, whether  it  is  Justice  or  Trans- 
portation or  Treasury,  to  decide  the 
priorities  within  their  departments.  I 
think  the  Senator  would  share,  as  I.  a 
desire  to  see  some  funding  levels  in- 
creased over  last  year  because  it  would 
be  my  choice  or  the  Senator's  to  see 
certain  priorities  given  an  emphasis  in 
funding.  But  what  we  have  always  at- 
tempted to  do  but  really  avoided  was 
making  some  of  the  hard  decisions.  I 
think  that  time  has  come,  and  I  think 
the  public  wants  it.  It  then  becomes  a 
responsibility  not  only  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  its  process 
but,  more  importantly,  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  about  the  need  to 


increase  enforcement  because  it  is  ex- 
ceptionally important  that  we  have  in- 
creased personnel  for  drug  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  argument  I  was 
making  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  that  if  you  attempt  to  impose  this 
kind  of  freeze.  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
those  programs  that  I  ju.st  mentioned. 
Coast  Guard,  and  DEA,  and  Justice. 
Somebody  else  is  going  to  fight,  and  I 
will  probably  help,  for  the  veterans 
functions  to  see  that  they  are  not  cut 
because  a  freeze  means  a  reduction  of 
doctors  or  nursing  staff.  If  someone 
else  is  going  to  fight  for  one  area,  it  is 
not  going  to  work  without  somebody 
being  cut  when  you  have  this  limited 
amount  of  money. 

I  am  saying  that  if  wits  are  neces- 
sary—and I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
they  are— my  plan  requires  .some  wits, 
too.  But  is  it  not  fair,  and  should  we 
not  be  closing  the  gap  with  revenues 
as  well  as  spending  cuts? 

Mr.  President.  18.9  percent  of  the 
GNP  is  going  for  taxes,  24'u'  percent  is 
going  for  spending.  That  is  our  prob- 
lein.  We  have  that  gap. 

Now,  this  plan  sure  takes  a  whack  at 
bringing  the  spending  down,  but  it 
does  not  do  anything  to  bring  the  rev- 
enue up.  If  I  am  going  to  invoke  the 
kind  of  pain  this  plan  is  going  to 
invoke,  I  want  to  be  able  to  look  the 
people  in  the  eye  and  say  we  shared 
that  pain.  We  did  not  ab.solve  the 
upper  3  percent  that  get  $9,000  a  year 
as  a  result  of  a  tax  cut.  We  put  a  little 
burden  on  them.  too.  We  let  them  pay 
a  little  .something,  too. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that  point.  That  is  almost 
past  history  because  we  have  adopted 
the  tax  portion  of  this  package  al- 
ready. So.  of  cour.se,  we  a.ssume  the 
work  has  been  done  for  which  we  have 
already  voted. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  that  may  be  past 
history,  but  then  I  gue.ss  the  Senator 
is  saying  that  she  is  satisfied  that  the 
revenue  we  have  raised  is  fair,  and 
that  it  matches.  If  I  look  and  see  the 
amount  raised  by  that  and  the  amount 
of  spending  cut  in  the  Senator's  plan, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  does  match. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  Sen  .i  tor  from 
Florida  in  his  plan  has  a  2-year  freeze 
on  indexing  that  piovides  another  $31 
billion.  That  is  not  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
money,  but  fairer.  I  think,  in  .saying 
there  is  going  to  be  more  of  a  sharing 
of  this  burden  than  saying  we  are 
going  to  make  a  drastic  cut  on  the 
spending  side  but  we  are  not  going  to 
pick  up  any  money  on  the  revenue 
side. 
Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  support  the  Ka.ssebaum- 
Grassley-Biden   amendment   which   is 


now  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  President, 
my  remarks  will  be  very  short,  but  I 
compliment  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM).  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  and  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden)  because  they  have 
basically  taken  the  lead  and  brought 
this  issue  to  the  forefront  in  the 
Senate  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  an  un- 
precedented deficit  is  going  to  call  for 
an  unprecedented  remedy.  I  think 
what  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon may  well  be  an  unprecedented 
remedy.  I  do  not  fear  an  unprecedent- 
ed remedy  at  this  moment  to  deal  with 
this  deficit  because  I  believe  that  if  a 
poll  could  be  taken  of  the  American 
people  as  to  how  they  might  or  might 
not  vote  should  they  be  in  the  well  of 
the  Senate  this  evening  or  tomorrow 
when  the  amendment's  fate  is  re- 
solved. I  truly  believe  we  would  see  a 
vast  majority  supporting  this  concept 
of  a  budget  freeze.  Not  only  last  May 
of  1983  did  I  support  the  Hollings 
amendment  to  freeze  the  1984  appro- 
priations at  the  1983  levels— if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  was  one  of  16  Senators 
in  this  body  to  support  the  Hollings 
amendment  at  that  time— but  I  also 
was  one  of  38  Senators  who  supported 
a  Hollings  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered last  night.  I  think  we  can  see, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern and  certainly  a  growing  worry 
about  not  what  we  would  call  a  trou- 
blesome deficit  any  longer,  but  an  as- 
tronomical deficit  which  is  going  to 
take  this  country  under  unless  we  do 
something  now. 

I  also  feel,  after  visiting  in  22  differ- 
ent counties  during  the  Easter  recess 
period  in  my  home  State,  when  I  not 
only  held  town  meetings  but  also  cof- 
fees, meetings  with  retirees  and  senior 
citizens,  just  about  every  type  of  group 
imaginable  in  our  State  of  Arkansas.  I 
can  report  without  a  great  deal  of  res- 
ervation that  the  people  of  our  State— 
and  I  think  this  is  true  in  this  coun- 
try—are worried  sick  about  this  deficit. 
But  the  greater  worry.  I  think,  is  their 
worry  about  us.  They  are  worried 
about  our  inability  and  our  unwilling- 
ness and  our  lack  of  commitment  to 
address  this  issue. 

I  predicted  for  the  last  several 
months  that  we  would  not  deal  with 
this  issue  until  after  the  election.  I 
have  always  said  in  those  public  state- 
ments that  I  hoped  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  But  my  fear  is  that  we  are 
headed  to  have  a  lameduck  session  of 
Congress  that  can  be  convened  on  De- 
cember I.  At  that  point,  unless  we  do 
something  in  the  nature  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  her  colleagues  have  asked  us  to 
do.  we  will  be  on  the  brink  of  going 
over  the  cliff;  and  at  that  time,  my 
fear  is  that  it  will  come  too  late. 


We  still  have  an  opportunity,  we 
have  a  window  of  opportunity,  to  do 
something  that  is  not  only  fair  and 
timely  but  also  something  that  is 
right.  It  is  correct. 

I  believe,  very  respectfully,  that  our 
people  back  home  want  us  to  do  some- 
thing, and  they  want  us  to  take  dra- 
matic and  drastic  steps  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  deficit  which  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  know  is  totally  out  of 
control. 

I  think  that,  first,  our  people  would 
like  us  to  consider  something  that  is 
fair,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas.  It  is 
fair  because  all  of  us  are  going  to 
share  equally  in  whatever  happens. 
That  applies  to  the  President's  salary. 
It  applies  to  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment of  Government.  It  applies  across 
the  board. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  say.  'My 
goodness,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  Federal  retirees?  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  the  social  securi- 
ty recipients?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  military?" 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  take  a  simple 
freeze  resolution  such  as  that  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  and  pick  it  to  pieces  and  find 
little  areas  of  concern  where  it  might 
be  troublesome  to  us.  as  politicians,  to 
vote  in  an  election  year  for  such  a 
sweeping  amendment  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  her  colleagues 
have  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  today  is  a 
grand  opportunity  for  this  body  to 
demonstrate  not  only  our  will  but  also 
our  commitment  to  recognize  a  prob- 
lem and  do  something  about  it  before 
it  is  too  late. 

If  there  is  one  observation  I  have 
after  5':;  years  of  serving  in  the 
Senate,  6  years  in  the  House.  4  years 
as  Governor,  and  6  years  in  the  State 
legislature,  it  is  that  our  political  insti- 
tutions, especially  tho.se  parts  of  our 
political  institutions  that  are  under 
what  we  call  the  legislative  branch, 
very  seldom  act.  We  react.  We  react  to 
crisis  after  crisis:  and  from  1  week  to 
another  we  see  that  crisis  talked 
about,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  on 
the  floor  of  this  great  deliberative 
body. 

I  think  this  is  a  grand  opportunity 
today  for  all  Members  of  this  body  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  golden 
opportunity  not  to  react  further.  It  is 
an  opportunity  to  act  before  it  is  too 
late. 

I  believe  there  is  something  else  our 
people  want  to  see  us  do.  and  that  is  to 
do  something  immediately.  This  can 
be  an  immediate  addressing  of  this 
problem  of  the  deficit.  It  will  be  un- 
precedented, and  it  will  be,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  very  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
American  people  to  wake  up  tomorrow 
and  read  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper   across    this   country    that 


the  U.S.  Senate,  finally,  in  its  wisdom 
and  its  courage  and  whatever,  resolved 
to  do  what  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
task. 

Whatever  is  necessary  sometimes 
means  doing  what  is  unpopular  and 
what  might  be  misunderstood  and  to 
do  what,  in  my  opinion,  might  not  be 
good  politics.  But  I  truly  believe  that 
we  have  to  put  politics  aside.  We  have 
to  put  partisanship  aside. 

I  have  never  been  one  who  has  gone 
along  and  blamed  the  President,  this 
President,  for  the  deficit  we  have  now. 
I  think  there  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around  for  all  of  us.  I  truly  believe 
that  in  this  bipartisan  approach,  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  approach,  we  have 
at  least  a  partial  solution  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis  that  we  must  address  at 
this  time. 

Yes,  we  can  pick  this  legislation  to 
pieces.  We  can  bring  up  arguments 
about  it  that  might  deflect  the  basic 
argument.  We  can  bring  up  those  con- 
cerns that  apply  in  our  own  States, 
such  as  agriculture,  and  right  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  larger  prob- 
lem than  just  part  of  the  whole.  We 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  picture,  and 
the  whole  picture  right  now  is  that  we 
are  in  deep  trouble.  We  are  in  deep 
trouble  because  we  have  allowed  this 
situation  to  linger,  to  fester,  to  become 
malignant.  It  is  now  time  to  address 
this  problem,  and  it  is  time  to  address 
it  in  the  freeze  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Once  again.  I  compliment  these 
three  fine  Senators  for  addressing  this 
issue  in  a  fair  and  bipartisan  ap- 
proach, dealing  with  a  deficit  with 
which  we  must  be  concerned.  Not  only 
must  we  be  concerned,  but  also,  we 
must  be  careful  this  afternoon  that  we 
send  the  right  signal  to  our  people  and 
to  the  financial  markets. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  also  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  who  also  has 
been  a  prime  mover  of  the  amendment 
which  is  before  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. His  work  and  his  leadership  in 
this  area  have  been  absolutely  tremen- 
dous. As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Baucus  recog- 
nizes definitely  the  problems  we  face, 
and  he  recognizes  what  we  have  to  do 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  at  this 
time. 

So  I  say  in  closing.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  give  the  American  people  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  the  morning.  Let  us  do 
something  they  do  not  expect  of  us. 
Let  us  do  something  that  is  going  to 
take  all  our  will  and  all  our  courage, 
and  try  to  summon  up  whatever  ef- 
forts we  can.  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  people  have  credibility  in  our 
action  and  to  make  them  realize  that 
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this  body  considers  the  deficit  the  No. 
1  problem  in  this  country  at  this  time, 
and  that  we  are  willing  this  afternoon 
to  address  it  head-on  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  for  his  very  thoughtful  re- 
marks and  his  support  of  this  propos- 
al, which  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us. 

I  have  to  wonder  how  much  people 
care.  We  have  been  in  this  debate 
since  10:30  this  morning,  and  very  few 
of  our  colleagues  have  been  on  the 
floor.  Maybe  nobody  really  does  care.  I 
think  the  public  does.  But  I  wonder 
where  my  colleagues  are. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  capping  de- 
fense and  how  we  simply  cannot  live 
with  that,  that  it  would  damage  our 
defense  system:  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said,  it  would  be  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

I  would  appreciate  someone  coming 
to  the  floor  and  moving  this  debate 
along.  I  think  we  very  much  need  to  be 
able  to  hear  some  of  the  reasons  why 
this  is  going  to  be  such  a  terrible  plan, 
and  I  am  certainly  looking  forward  to 
engaging  in  that  debate. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield  for  a 
question  on  the  issue  of  defense,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  even  should 
this  particular  freeze  proposal  be 
adopted  at  this  time  and  be  adopted  in 
the  other  body  and  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  this  freeze  would 
still  entitle  a  $16  billion  growth  in  our 
defense  outlay.  Am  I  correct? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  is  exactly  correct.  That 
is  outlays  which  already  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  passed,  which  will  be 
there  as  an  outlay  increa.se  in  1985. 

In  the  defen.se  cap.  of  cour.se,  as  in 
all  caps,  it  is  just  a  reflection  of  budget 
authority.  So  it  does  not  stop  any  pro- 
gram midway.  It  does  not  stop  a  ship 
that  is  half  built,  for  example.  But  it 
will  require  .some  tough  decisions  of 
that  outyear  spending. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  one  final  com- 
ment in  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, Senator  Stennis,  was  speaking.  I 
think  the  subject  at  that  moment  was 
the  Hollings  amendment  then  pending 
before  the  Senate.  But  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding, and  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  misquote  my  colleague  and 
dear  friend.  Senator  Stennis,  but  it 
was  my  understanding  that  in  some 
areas  Senator  Stennis,  who  I  do  not 
think  has  any  equal  in  the  Senate  on 
armed  services  matters,  stated  some  of 
these  procurements  of  the  DOD  could 
be  postponed  without  jeopardizing  our 
national  defense.  Once  again  I  do  not 


know  whether  he  was  speaking  direct- 
ly to  this  point— I  am  not  saying  he  is 
a  supporter  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas,  but  I  think  gen- 
erally I  understood  his  statement  to  be 
that  .some  of  the.se  procurement  items 
could  be  postponed  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  national  defense  posture. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Not  being  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  would  not  want  to  comment.  I 
certainly  believe  so.  Many  thoughtful 
analysts  of  the  defense  budget,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  feel  very  strongly  that 
they  should  be  actually  in  order  to 
.strengthen  our  defen.se  posture,  that 
we  only  weaken  ourselves  if  we  become 
.so  flabby,  so  to  speak,  that  we  have  a 
technology  and  systems  that  have 
outran  manpower  to  operate  those  sy.s- 
tems.  or  vice-versa. 

I  think  actually  what  this  simply 
does  for  1985  is  focus  on  some  of  those 
very  important  decisions  that  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  none  of  us  want  to  see 
our  defense  posture  weakened.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  good  arguments 
can  be  made,  if  there  were  those  on 
the  floor  who  di.sagree  with  this  plan, 
that  this  strengthens  our  defense 
system. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  persons  who  were 
accused  of  witchcraft  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  the  veracity  of  the 
charges  of  witchcraft  against  them 
were  proven  by  throwing  this  person 
bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  nearest 
lake  or  stream. 

It  was  believed  that  if  the  person  so 
bound  sank  and  drowned,  it  was 
deemed  to  be  proof  that  the  charge 
was  baseless  and  the  person  was  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  but  if 
the  person  floated,  then  it  showed 
that  the  person  was  in  fact  a  witch 
and  was  plucked  out  of  the  water  and 
burned  at  the  stake. 

Senators.  I  believe,  as  they  consider 
this  amendment,  may  have  .some  diffi- 
culty trying  to  figure  out  whether 
they  want  to  float  or  sink,  because  we 
are  presented  with  really  a  choice 
which  is  at  be.st  unpalatable  on  either 
side  and  really  quite  risky  from  a  polit- 
ical standpoint  and  which,  in  fact, 
from  a  deeper  sense  than  how  it  may 
affect  the  fortune  of  any  political 
party  or  any  candidates  really  has  an 
element  of  risk.  Whether  we  pass  or 
defeat  this  amendment,  it  ha.s  an  ele- 
ment of  risk  for  our  country  as  well. 

I  think  most  Senators  understand 
the  i.ssue  very  clearly  and  so  I  am  not 
trying  to  persuade  anyone,  but  I  wish 
to  explain  how  I  am  going  to  vote  and 
how  I  decided  whether  I  wanted  to 
float  or  sink. 


I  have  decided,  and  I  did  so  not 
easily,  I  must  say.  but  after  very  care- 
ful thought  and  reflection  of  the  risk 
on  both  sides,  that  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  brought  forward  by 
our  colleague.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
and  Senator  Grassley.  Senator  Biden. 
and  Senator  Baucus,  and  I  wish  to  at 
the  outset 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  that  constitute 
a  sink  or  a  float? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ators and  others  who  may  be  tuned  in 
to  stay  tuned  in  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

I  wish,  before  I  explain  the  basis  of 
my  vote,  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
for  the  initiative  that  they  have  taken. 
They  have  succeeded,  whether  it 
passes  or  not.  in  bringing  to  the 
Senate  the  most  persuasive,  most  seri- 
ous alternative  to  the  so-called  Rose 
Garden  plan  that  has  been  presented 
or  that  is  likely  to  be  presented. 

Starting  .so  far  as  I  know  with  just 
three  or  four  Members  of  this  body,  it 
has  now  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
nationwide  movement,  enjoying  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  some  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  influential 
organizations  in  this  country,  member- 
ship organizations  with  millions  of 
members  in  agriculture,  business,  the 
professions,  the  arts,  in  every  State 
and  many  communities  across  this 
country. 

I  think  to  bring  that  kind  of  issue 
forward,  particularly  something  as  ba- 
sically difficult  as  an  alternative 
budget  and  something  which  shows  as 
much  courage  as  a  budget  freeze,  to 
bring  it  from  ground  zero  to  the  kind 
of  support  it  is  going  to  have  here 
today  I  think  is  an  extraordinary 
achievement,  and  I  congratulate  them 
for  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  thing  is 
going  to  pass  or  not.  I  hope  it  does 
pass.  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  they 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  into  focus 
for  the  first  time  really  the  serious- 
ness of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge especially  my  colleagues 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  stood  up  to  be  counted  on 
this  issue,  and  I  say  so  as  a  lifelong 
Republican  and  a  loyal  member  of  my 
party  and  a  person  who  has  stumped.  I 
think,  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union  as  well  as  my  own  State  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  candidates  of  my  party, 
and  I  will  bet  on  500  occasions  I  have 
criticized  the  other  party  for  being  ir- 
responsible in  the  treatment  of  tax- 
payer funds  and  in  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  I  must  say  that  within  the 
last  month  I  have  seen  greater  signs  of 
true    statesmanship    from    the    other 


side  of  the  aisle  than  at  any  time  I  can 
recall.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  a  day  or 
two  ago  on  this  freeze  proposal  when 
he  spoke  so  eloquently  about  this 
issue,  and  I  must  say  I  found  it  very 
persuasive.  Indeed  my  own  decision  to 
support  this  measure  came  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee when  I  heard  the  presentation 
made  on  this  matter  by  Senator  Biden 
and,  as  he  reeled  off  all  the  reasons 
that  he  was  supporting  as  someone 
who  has  not  been  previously  deeply  as- 
sociated with  drastic  budget  cutting 
efforts,  it  just  came  to  me  if  he  could 
take  that  kind  of  step  of  faith  as  a 
Democrat  to  come  as  far  as  he  is  com- 
ming  toward  balancing  the  budget, 
then  Republicans  should  be  able  to  do 
at  least  as  well,  and  I  personally  will 
be  very  much  embarrassed  if  there  are 
not  at  least  as  many  Republicans  who 
stand  up  to  be  counted  on  this  issue  on 
this  day  at  this  moment  in  the  history 
of  our  country  as  there  are  Democrats. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  turn 
out.  I  have  not  seen  the  whip  check. 
But  I  will  just  tell  you  that  I  believe 
that  the  Democracts  in  this  Chamber 
have  done  a  great  service  to  their 
country  and  to  their  party  by  the 
thoughtful  and  responsible  way  that 
they  have  approached  this,  and  I 
intend  to  approach  it  with  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  similar  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility and  thoughtfulncss. 

Then  briefly  just  to  explain  why  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this,  it  is  very 
simple.  I  think  we  have  reached  such  a 
desperate  situation  in  this  country 
that  the  risks  of  voting  for  this  and 
even  of  adopting  this,  of  enacting  it 
into  law,  are  far  less  than  the  risk  of 
adopting  a  lesser  measure  of  budget- 
ary restraint. 

I  do  not  want  to  cut  defease.  I  do  not 
even  want  to  freeze  defense.  I  think 
we  live  in  a  very  dangerous  world 
which  is  made  .safer  to  a  measurable 
degree  by  the  defense  buildup  of  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  that  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  world  hinges  solely  on  U.S.  de- 
fense preparedness.  It  al-so  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  our  strength  of 
purpose,  on  our  adherence  to  the 
highest  ethical  and  moral  traditions  of 
our  country,  upon  the  persuasiveness 
and  ingenuity  of  our  diplomacy  and 
indeed  upon  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy w-hich  is  so  greatly  threatened  by 
the  budget  deficits  but.  nonetheless, 
after  everything  else  is  .said  and  done 
talk  about  the  war  of  ideas  and  about 
diplomacy  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
so  on.  I  still  think  the  cornerstone  of 
peace  in  the  world  is  U.S.  military  pre- 
paredness. That  is  essential,  and  I  am 
loathe  to  restrain  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending,  particularly  since  we 
went  through  a  decade  in  which  de- 
■  fense  was.  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
loves  to  .say,  and  properly,  when  de- 


fense was  underfunded,  and  we  have 
just  had  a  couple  of  years  now  in 
which  we  have  begun  to  make  back 
some  of  the  gains  that  were  needed  to 
make  up  for  losses  that  we  suffered 
during  the  1970s. 

We  are  beginning  to  modernize  the 
fleet.  We  are  beginning  to  bring  on 
line  new  weapons  systems  in  the  Air 
Force  that  we  need.  We  arc  deploying 
the  new  M-1  tank,  which  has  proven 
to  be  enormously  capable  in  its  deploy- 
ment in  Europe.  We  have  given  the 
troops  a  long  overdue  pay  raise  and 
have  restored  a  degree  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  them.  And  I  am  loathe  to  do 
anything  which  would  undermine  our 
efforts  in  that  respect. 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  make  a  big  .sacri- 
fice on  something  I  think  is  important 
by  freezing  defense  spending  in  order 
to  get  the  other  freezes  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  us  freeze  some  of 
the  domestic  programs,  either.  There 
are  some  that  I  do  not  have  much 
trouble  about  freezing.  There  are  some 
that  I  would  not  have  any  trouble 
abolishing:  .some  that  I  think  are  obvi- 
ously wasteful  and  extravagant. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Most  of  the  programs,  even 
the  ones  that  are  not  particularly  near 
and  dear  to  me,  are  useful,  are  merito- 
rious, do  some  good  for  somebody. 
Probably  every  program  in  the  budget, 
even  those  that  I  might  think  are  fool- 
ish or  ill-considered  or  extravagant, 
are  important  to  somebody. 

But  I  am  just  con\  inced  that  there  is 
a  certain  point  at  which  you  cannot 
try  to  fine  tune,  that  you  have  got  to 
make  a  gaged  policy  decision  of  how 
important  do  you  think  it  is  to  balance 
this  budget.  Is  it  important  enough  to 
lake  some  chances?  I  think  it  is.  Is  it 
important  enough  to  make  some  com- 
promises? I  conclude  that  I  am  ready 
to  compromise  almost  anything.  I  am 
ready  e\en  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
defense.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  as  I  did 
last  week,  for  the  tax  component  of 
this  package.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  how- 
important  I  evaluate  the  problem. 

Now.  why  is  it  so  serious  that  we  do 
something  more  about  the  deficit  than 
is  suggested  by  the  Ro.se  Garden 
budget  or  the  leadership  budget,  as  it 
is  called?  The  rea.son.  I  think,  is  very 
simple  and  certainly  does  not  require 
any  explanation  from  me. 

Our  economy  is  in  very  shaky  shape. 
Business  is  good:  employment  is  good 
around  the  country.  There  are  a  lot  of 
favorable  straws  in  the  wind.  But 
there  is  also  evident,  in  conversations 
with  businessmen  and  women,  inves- 
tors and  economists,  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  this  thing  could  unravel  very 
quickly:  that,  indeed,  with  the  enor- 
mous deficits  that  are  in  prospect— 
$200  billion  this  year,  next  year,  and 
the  year  after  that— that  if  we  do  not 
do  .something  to  get  tho.se  under  con- 
trol, increased  interest  rates  are  inevi- 
table and  with  that  there  will  surely 


come  rising  inflation,  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  perhaps  a  prolonged  period 
of  economic  stagnation.  Indeed,  that 
process  is  already  well  underway. 

You  know,  interest  rates  today  are 
not  the  same  as  they  were  6  months  or 
1  year  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  about  2  full  percentage  points 
higher  than  they  were  12  months  ago. 
I  am  talking  about  the  prime  rate:  I 
am  talking  about  mortgage  lending 
rates.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  had  the  last  uptick  in  interest 
rates  that  we  can  stand  before  this 
thing  really  begins  to  fall  apart,  the 
last  uptick  in  interest  rates  that  we 
can  stand  before  homebuilding  just 
comes  to  an  absolute  stop,  automobile 
sales  really  begin  to  fall  apart,  and  we 
see  a  serious  rise  in  unemployment 
which,  indeed,  already  haunts  many 
areas  of  the  country.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  serious. 

The  second  reason  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  different  plan  than  the  rose 
garden  plan  is  not  just  that  I  think  we 
need  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  deficit 
reduction  than  is  suggested  by  the 
Rose  Garden  budget,  but  because  we 
need  to  do  something  which  is  effec- 
tive at  once.  Now,  one  of  the  features 
of  the  leadership  plan,  which  was  nar- 
rowly recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  is  that  it  is  heavily  back- 
loaded:  that  is,  most  of  the  real  sav- 
ings and  deficit  reductions  occur  not 
now,  but  after  the  next  election,  in  the 
second  and  third  year  of  the  projected 
plan,  at  a  time  when  many  people  sus- 
pect that  the  savings  will  be  undone. 

The  plan  brought  forth  by  Senators 
Kassebaum,  Grassley,  Biden,  and 
Baucus  does  not  work  that  way.  It 
makes  the  savings  now  when  they  will 
do  the  most  good  from  an  economic 
standpoint  and  when  they  are  the 
most  credible. 

In  my  opinion— and  you  can  all 
make  your  own  judgment  —but  in  my 
opinion,  anything  which  happens  in 
the  way  of  budget  sa\ings  before  the 
election  is  about  500  times  as  credible 
as  anything  which  is  .scheduled  to  take 
place  after  the  election. 

Up  on  Wall  Street  and  out  on  Main 
Street,  frankly,  they  are  laughing  at 
our  efforts  to  control  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. And  all  this  talk  about  how  brave 
we  are  going  to  be  after  the  election, 
about  all  the  budget  cuts  that  are 
going  to  go  into  effect  after  the  elec- 
tion, that  does  not  impress  anybody. 

I  guess  I  do  not  want  to  overstate  it. 
and  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  give  of- 
fense to  my  colleagues,  but  all  of  this 
agonizing  over  making  large  budget 
cuts  that  do  not  go  into  effect  for  2  or 
3  years  does  not  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  body,  either  for  economic 
horsesense  or  credibility.  They  are 
laughing  at  us  out  in  the  country 
where  decisions  are  being  made  about 
interest  rates  and  investments  and  the 
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things  that  are  the  economic  future  of 
this  country. 

So.  in  summary,  that  is  why  I  like 
this  plan,  because  it  is  bolder  than 
what  has  been  proposed,  because  it 
acts  sooner,  because  it  is  before  the 
election,  and  because  it  affects  virtual- 
ly every  program  of  Government.  It 
does  not  exempt  any  of  the  ones  that 
are  the  most  sensitive. 

Now.  it  would  be  so  tempting  to  say 
"Couldn't  we  carve  out  this  particular 
program  because  it  is  so  sensitive?  The 
dollars  are  not  very  big.  It  affects  mil- 
lions of  people.  There  is  an  election 
coming  up."  On  that  basis  we  could 
exempt  practically  every  single  spend- 
ing function  in  this  budget,  because  to 
somebody  everything  is  sensitive.  I 
could  do  without  any  more  bus  depots 
in  Miami,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Senators 
from  Florida  could.  And  maybe  they 
could  say  let  us  do  away  with  some- 
thing out  in  Colorado,  and  I  might 
find  that  hard  to  do.  Indeed,  that  is 
how  we  got  into  this  mess  is  by  horse 
trading  for  increased  spending  for 
every  category  and  function  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

What  our  four  colleagues  have  done 
is  brought  us  a  budget  proposal  which, 
for  the  first  time.  geLs  us  into  a  horse 
trading  process  for  budget  restraint  in 
which  I  have  to  put  on  the  table 
things  that  are  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart  in  order  to  get  other  Senators 
who  have  pet  projects  that  they  feel 
keenly  about  to  come  to  the  table  and 
say,  "I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  those."  I  think  that  is  about  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  defense  issue  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  it  will  really  affect  our  ability 
to  cope  with  our  adversaries,  especially 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  other 
threats.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  that. 

While  I  do  not  share  the  belief  that 
some  have  expressed,  particularly  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  this  consti- 
tutes unilateral  disarmament— indeed, 
I  would  hope,  upon  reflection,  that  he 
would  not  so  characterize  it— nonethe- 
less, I  do  think  freezing  the  budget, 
even  freezing  it  at  the  highest  levels 
we  have  ever  seen  in  peace  or  war, 
nonetheless,  is  a  serious  step.  And 
before  I  was  ready  to  take  it,  I  sought 
advice  from  people  whose  judgment  I 
respect. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  one  person 
who  served  in  the  Presidents  Cabi- 
net—he does  not  presently  serve  in  the 
Presidents  Cabinet— who  served  in  the 
Pentagon,  who  has  a  lifelong  associa- 
tion with  the  defense  establishment  of 
this  country,  who  is  an  authority,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  military 
academies,  and  who.  I  stress,  has 
served  in  the  position  of  cabinet  level 
responsibility,  told  me  about  defense 
spending.     He     told     me     everything 


except,  "Go  ahead  and  quote  me  di- 
rectly." 

He  said: 

If  you  went  through  the  PentaKon  and 
fired  half  of  the  people  over  there,  the 
result  would  be  to  .strengthen,  not  to 
weaken  our  defense.  The  reality  of  it  i.s  we 
have  got  so  many  people  running  around 
shuffling  papers,  creating  priorities,  moni- 
toring the.se  programs,  that  they  are  imped- 
ing, not  enhancing,  the  defease  capability  of 
this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
really  true  or  not.  I  .sense  that  it  is.  I 
have  been  through  a  few  business  re- 
organizations. I  once  had  the  unhappy 
job  25  years  ago  of  taking  over  a  com- 
pany that  some  people  had  driven 
right  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  And. 
like  a  darn  fool,  I  stepped  in  and  said. 
"Well,  I  think  I  can  straighten  this 
thing  out,"  and  finally  I  did. 

But,  out  of  that  experience,  and 
some  others  I  have  had.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  in  many  cases,  a  leaner 
staff  is  a  stronger  staff;  a  leaner  staff 
is  a  more  effective  staff,  not  just  more 
cost  effective,  but  actually  nnoro  mis- 
sion effective. 

I  believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility that  large  savings  can  be  made 
in  the  Defense  Establishment  in  a  way 
that  would  not  only  not  harm  but 
might  actually  enhance  our  defense 
preparedness.  But.  even  if  I  did  not 
think  that  was  true.  I  would  still  vote 
for  this  budget  because  I  think  at  this 
point  the  overriding  consideration  is  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  financial  catastrophe 
which  I  believe  is  in  prospect. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  thinking  as  I 
walked  over  here  of  that  soliloquy  of 
Hamlet  where  he  .said.  "To  be  or  not 
to  be."  And  I  cannot  quote  it.  I  have 
not  looked  at  it  since  I  was  in  school, 
but  I  remember  one  of  the  lines  out  of 
that  was  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  or 
whether  to  take  arms  against  them,  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

And  the  point  it  comes  down  to— and 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  is  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
is  on  his  feet— but  does  the  Senator 
not  recall  that  Hamlet  summed  up  by 
saying  something  to  this  effect: 

Thus  does  con.science  make  cowards  of  us 
all  and  rather  we  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

That  is  really  the  issue  in  this 
amendment.  Shall  we  just  keep  going 
on  down  the  road  we  have  been  on? 
Shall  we  just  bear  the  ills  we  have? 
Shall  we  leave  this  thing  on  autopilot? 
Shall  we  have  deficits  of  $200  billion 
or  $300  billion  every  year  out  into  the 
future?  Or  is  it  at  long  last  time  for  us 
to  do  something  that  is  bold  enough  to 
really  make  a  dent  in  this? 

Now,  5  years  ago,  I  got  up  on  this 
floor  and  I  argued  as  forcefully  as  I 
could  that  it  was  time  to  start  getting 
this  thing  back  on  track.  And  I  could 
not  persuade  a  majority  then.  And  I 


did  it  4  years  ago,  and  I  was  joined  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  many  who 
are  in  the  Chamber.  And,  time  after 
time,  many  of  us  have  warned,  includ- 
ing, I  note,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  is  the  acting  manager  of  this 
legislation,  have  warned  that  we  would 
finally  come  to  the  point  where  the 
situation  would  be  truly  desperate. 

And,  unfortunately.  Congress  had 
declined  to  deal  with  this  problem 
when  it  could  have  done  so  easily,  and 
relatively  without  pain.  Now  we  find 
ourselves  with  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  last  chance  to  cope  with  this 
before  we  drive  the  Nation's  economy 
off  the  cliff.  Maybe  this  is  not  the  last 
chance.  Maybe  there  is  one  more 
chance  in  the  debt.  Maybe  there  is  one 
more  opportunity.  Maybe  we  can  put 
another  band-aid  on  it,  and  come  back 
in  6  or  8  months  after  the  election 
when  it  is  alleged  we  will  have  a  lot 
more  courage  because  we  will  all  have 
been  reelected,  the  President  will  have 
been  reelected  and  there  will  still  be 
time  to  save  the  country  from  perma- 
nent damage  as  a  result  of  these  hor- 
rendous deficits.  Maybe— I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  dead  certainty  that 
is  true. 

Personally.  I  say  as  one  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  November.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  any 
more  courageous  after  some  of  us  have 
been  elected  than  now  because  there  is 
going  to  be  another  crop  of  people 
running  for  reelection  in  1986.  There 
is  also  an  election  coming  up.  The  best 
course  and  the  best  politics  for  the 
country  is  to  do  the  best  we  can;  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  vote  for  the  freeze 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  The  Sena- 
tor quoted  a  reliable  source.  That  is 
what  the  press  does  all  the  time.  I 
wish  we  could  know  the  names  of  the 
person  quoted  because,  quite  frankly,  I 
find  some  of  the  reliable  sources 
quoted  by  the  press  from  time  to  time 
are  not  very  reliable. 

Did  this  reliable  source  tell  the  Sen- 
ator how  much  could  be  saved  by  cut- 
ting the  civilian  bureaucracy  in  the 
Pentagon  in  half?  Incidentally.  I 
would  like  to  do  that.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  undertaking 
quite  a  massive  study  which  will  be  re- 
leased pretty  soon.  It  will  indicate 
there  is  some  reorganization  that 
needs  to  be  done.  But  he  specified  a 
saving  that  could  be  achieved  over  3 
years  by  cutting  the  civilian  bureauc- 
racy in  the  Pentagon  in  half. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  point  which  I 
was  making— and  I  was  quoting  a 
source  which  I  am  not  privileged  to 
name    but    I    may    call    him    on    the 


phone,  and  ask  if  I  may  not  only  men- 
tion him  publicly  but  in  fact  insert  in 

the  Record 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  him  on  the  phone  all  morning.  He 

is  out  of  pocket 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  A  letter  which 
he  has  written  me.  But  his  point  is  not 
that  we  would  make  large  dollar  .sav- 
ings. We  might  do  that.  His  point  was 
that  we  would  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Pentagon  and  the  military 
operation.  Here  is  his  reasoning.  His 
reasoning  is  that  we  have  layered  in  so 
many  additional  points  of  reference, 
points  of  approval,  checks  and  cross- 
checks, -so  many  bureaucratic  impera- 
tives that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
produce  new  weapons,  to  develop  new 
strategies,  to  organize  and  reorganize, 
or  even  to  fight  a  war,  if  it  should  ever 
come  to  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
that.  I  do  not  claim  it  is  true.  But  it 
sounds  true. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  neces.sarily 
disagree  with  everything  the  Senator 
said,  but  did  he  make  reference  to  how 
much  of  this  is  congressionally  man- 
dated? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Congre.ss  has  gotten 
into  the  micromanagement  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
serve Affairs  position. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield,  let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  I  am  in  the  process  of 
writing  an  article  on  this  subject  be- 
cause it  is  evident  to  me  that  an  enor- 
mous part  of  the  extra  cost  of  running 
the  Pentagon  has  been  mandated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
people  who  have  bases  in  their  States 
or  districts  which  they  do  not  want  to 
see  closed,  and  by  people  who  have 
manufacturing  operations  in  their 
States  or  districts  which  they  want  to 
continue  in  operation.  I  am  turning 
over  in  my  mind  the  propriety  of  men- 
tioning specific  examples  of  weapons 
systems  which  year  after  year  have 
been  recommended  for  no  funding  by 
the  Air  Force  which  somehow  show  up 
in  the  budget  year  after  year,  specifi- 
cally in  the  appropriations  bills  as 
they  come  over  from  the  House,  and 
airplanes  that  continue  to  be  built 
long  after  they  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  disapproval  by  the  Air  Force, 
and  other  weapons  as  well.  The  point 
that  is  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  right. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  in  his  own 
State  military  installations  which  I 
would  not  like  to  see  closed.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator,  and  to  my 
colleagues,  if  there  are  military  func- 
tions or  other  functions  in  my  State 
which  we  can  do  without,  or  missions 
which  can  be  more  effectively  or  more 
economically  performed  elsewhere.  I 
say  close  them  down  in  Colorado.  Put 


them  in  where  this  could  be  best  done 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  says.  I  know  him  to 
be  a  man  of  his  word,  that  he  would 
perhaps  vote  to  shut  down  all  the  com- 
missaries, would  vote  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  close  bases 
with  no  notice  to  Congress,  to  shut 
them  down  and  walk  away  from  them: 
he  would  be  prepared  to  vote  to  elimi- 
nate Davis-Bacon  as  it  applies,  and  he 
would  be  prepared  to  eliminate  the  re- 
straints of  contracting  out.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  that  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  for,  including  voting 
against  all  the  congressional  add-ons 
on  the  defen.se  budget,  and  all  the  con- 
gressionally mandated  waste.  But 
what  assurance  can  he  give  me  that 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  will  do 
that?  Can  you  realistically  assume 
that  Congress  is  going  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  congressionally  mandated 
waste?  The  Congress  will  not,  I  can 
assure  you.  If  you  make  the  Draconian 
cuts  in  defense,  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  everybody  is  going 
to  be  protecting  his  own  interest.  That 
will  make  sure  that  the  cuts  do  not 
coine  out  of  his  hide. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  yield,  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  that.  I  will  do  so 
briefly.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  correct.  He  is 
among  the  most  experienced  Members 
of  this  body  in  the  process  he  has  de- 
scribed. He  has  personally  seen  it  over 
and  over  again.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  trying  to  bring  some  degree  of  co- 
herence, commonsense  to  our  defense 
requirements,  and  to  preclude  the 
kind  of  log  rolling  that  he  has  just  de- 
scribed. I  honor  him  and  congratulate 
him  for  it. 

I  will  admit  there  is  a  good  chance 
the  kind  of  cynical  approach  that  he 
has  describe  would  prevail.  But  let  me 
urge  him  to  consider  that  there  might 
be  another  outcome:  that  a  new  day 
could  be  dawning,  even  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  amendment,  which  our  four 
colleagues  bring  us.  may  in  fact  be  the 
evidence  of  this.  If  this  gets  as  big  a 
vote  as  I  think  it  is  going  to— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  passed, 
and  I  would  be  amazed  if  it  did  not  get 
30.  35.  or  maybe  40  votes— it  will  be  a 
turning  point,  whether  it  passes  or 
not,  of  extraordinary  significance.  It 
will  mean  a  truly  bipartisan  group  is 
sticking  their  necks  out  in  a  way  that 
Senators  to  my  recollection  have  never 
previously  been  known  to  do.  If  an  im- 
possible dream  can  come  true  on  this 
bill,  perhaps  an  impossible  dream 
could  come  true  in  the  kind  of  process 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  de- 
scribes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
takes  note  that  this  Democratic  Sena- 
tor has  crossed  over  the  aisle  and  has 


joined  his  rank  over  here  temporarily 

to  say  how  much 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  we  strike 
that  "temporarily  "  from  the  Record?- 
Mr.  PRYOR.  It  was  temporary. 
Maybe  my  colleagues  do  not  like  the 
temporary  part  on  my  side.  I  say  sin- 
cerely to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  his  states- 
manlike approach  to  this  issue,  and 
laying  partisanship  aside.  Getting 
where  we  must  go  to  pass  such  a  reso- 
lution or  such  an  amendment  as  this  is 
going  to  take  a  bipartisan  approach. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so 
well  set  the  stage,  as  have  the  four  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  to  bring  it 
to  the  Senate's  attention  at  this  time. 
I  truly  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most 
statesmanlike  addresses  or  speeches 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  body  for  a 
long  time.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  making 
that  statement. 

If  I  could  just  add  this:  As  I  go  home 
and  talk  about  this  deficit,  as  I  know- 
all  of  us  do.  the  thing  that  rings  the 
bell  more  than  anything  else  with  any 
audience  is  when  I  say  let  us  put  parti- 
sanship aside  and  let  us  approach  this 
on  a  bipartisan  nature.  This  deficit, 
this  issue,  and  this  concern  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  The  blame  is  on  all  of  us. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  will  return  to  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  wanted  to  come  over  here 
and  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  tell  him  that  I  hope  his  brief 
visit  to  our  side  of  the  aisle  has  been 
something  which  he  found  rewarding, 
that  he  felt  at  home  here,  and  that  he 
will  come  back  often.  I  thank  him  for 
his  leadership  and  statesmanship  as 
well. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  My  intention  is 
to  yield  the  floor.  May  I  do  that? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator,  too,  on  his  state- 
ment. I  know,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  what  a 
difficult  decision  this  was  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  can  tell  from  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  that  he  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  thinking  about  it.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  taking  the  time: 
and  I  want  to  compliment  him  for 
joining  us  in  a  very  bipartisan  way,  in 
a  nonpartisan  way  to  try  to  get  the 
ball  moving  in  the  right  direction.  All 
of  us  as  Americans  have  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  in  response  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  think  in  some 
sense  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  appear 
to  agree  with  a  large  portion  of  what 
the  chairman  said.  Many  Members  of 
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the  Congress  will  be  tempted  to  keep 
their  local  commissaries  open,  their 
local  bases  open.  Many  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  propose  add-ons  for  home  con- 
sumption purposes.  However,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  be  much  less  inclined  to  vote  for 
those  add-ons.  much  less  inclined  to 
try  to  keep  their  own  local  pork  barrel, 
if  for  a  greater  goal  and  a  greater  pur- 
pose they  wanted  a  stronger  national 
economy. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  days  of 
pork  barrel  are  over,  or  almost  over.  I 
say  that  because  we  can  no  longer 
afford  those  excesses  as  much  as  we 
were  able  to.  We  cannot  do  that  any 
more. 

I  submit  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  be  much  less  in- 
clined to  support  pork  barrel  propo.sals 
in  this  new  era. 

I  want  to  underscore  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  .said.  This  coun- 
try wants  to  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity. But  the  country  also  wants  us 
to  attack  the  budget  deficit.  And 
therefore  Senators  will  become  less  in- 
clined to  vote  for  frills  and  appropria- 
tions that  are  not  e.s.sential.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  kind  words.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  leadership  and  statesmanship,  and 
tell  him  what  a  tremendous  encour- 
agement it  is  to  me  to  tell  him  that 
there  is  at  least  one  more  man  from  La 
Mancha  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  right.  I  think  times  are 
changing.  There  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  Senators  who  will  be  coming 
through.  Some  are  starting  now. 

My  guess  is  when  the  world  sees  the 
vote  we  are  going  to  get  on  this 
amendment,  a  lot  of  the  old  attitudes 
he  has  referred  to  will  begin  to  crum- 
ble and  today  or  some  day  soon  the  at- 
titudes in  this  Chamber  and  country 
will  change  very  much  on  logrolling, 
on  porkbarrel  projects. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  floor  managing 
for  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  the  op- 
ponents to  the  present  resolution,  for 
a  period  of  .something  more  than  2 
hours  at  this  point.  I  have  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  may  say  before  I  mention 
anyone  else,  also  to  the  magnificent 
point  he  made  about  sacred  cows, 
about  those  things  which  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  we  cannot  touch,  about 
those  things  which  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  tells  us  are 
beyond  limit,  to  the  point  at  which 
there  is  practically  nothing  in  the 
budget  which  is  not  a  sacred  cow. 

I  have  listened  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who 
was  a  spearhead  in  reaching  the  pat- 


tern of  this  amendment;  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. And  now,  perhaps  most  eloquently 
of  all,  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  gue.ss  my  reaction  has  to  be  that  I 
agree,  for  all  practical  purposes,  with 
everything  they  say  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  necessity 
for  a  sharp,  decisive  and  perhaps  an 
overwhelming  attack  on  budget  defi- 
cits. 

As  each  of  them  know.  I  have  been  a 
part  of  just  such  attacks  myself,  in- 
cluding the  authorship  of  the  budget 
resolution  which  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful last  year. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  I 
cannot  follow  them  to  the  conclusion 
which  they  have  reached,  that  this 
specific  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  he  referred  to  two  sections  of 
Hamlet.  I  believe  the  third  soliloquy. 
The  first  part  of  the  quote  was  wheth- 
er in  the  mind  it  is  belter  to  suffer  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, and  at  that  point  he  lost  the 
drift  of  it.  The  next  line,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  goes  or  to  take  arms  against 
a  sea  of  troubles  and  by  opposing  end 
them." 

I  must  say  to  him  despite  his  state- 
ment about  a  secret  .source  as  back- 
ground in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
more  than  anything  else  the  concern  I 
have  with  this  amendment  is  whether 
or  not  should  it  pass  we  will  have  arms 
to  take  against  that  sea  of  troubles. 

Generally  speaking.  I  have  been 
something  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  since  I  have  been 
here,  at  least  since  1981,  and  have  con- 
sistently voted 

Mr.  TOWER.  Only  a  very  small  one. 
like  a  rose 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  That  was  not  the  way  I 
was  described  by  him  last  year,  howev- 
er. 

In  this  case,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  overwhelming  effects  to 
this  budget  resolution  as  it  relates  to 
defense. 

The  first  is  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  given  at  least 
lip  service  to  having  some  kind  of  plan 
which  goes  for  a  period  in  excess  of  1 
year  with  respect  to  our  defen.se  prior- 
ities, our  planning,  even  3.  or  3  years 
not  being  truly  long-range  planning. 
And  yet  year  after  year,  starting  long 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  we  have  vascillatcd  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  a  panic  which  has 
caused  us  to  increase  the  defense 
budget  at  a  rate  which  at  times  may 
be  too  much  to  be  efficiently  absorbed 
by  the  economy,  or  for  that  matter  by 
the  Defen.se  Department,  to  one  in 
which  the  defense  budget  seems  to  be 
the  symbol  of  all  that  is  wrong  with 
budgeting  in  the  United  States,  at 
which  point  we  freeze  it,  or  drop  it.  or 


increase  it  slightly,  very  little  from  the 
mark  of  zero. 

Even  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  be  forced  to  admit  that  this  is 
just  another  chapter  in  exactly  that 
kind  of  process. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  everything  which  I 
suspect  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
about  to  say.  that  some,  at  least  a  very 
significant  portion,  at  least,  of  the  sav- 
ings proposed  in  this  amendment  are 
likely  not  to  be  realized  by  reason  of  li- 
abilities pursuant  to  contracts  which 
have  already  been  signed. 

As  a  consequence,  I  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
support  this  amendment  because  it 
does  very  dramatically  attack  budget 
deficits.  But  I  do  not  think  that  with 
respect  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  respect  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  which, 
after  all,  must  be  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  all  the  concerns  with  which  we 
deal  here  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  that  this  is  a  re- 
sponsible proposal,  that  is  to  say  a  pro- 
posal which  can  appropriately  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  second  area  of  criticism 
about  this  proposal  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  That  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  attack  seri- 
ously these  budget  deficits  we  must 
look  at  both  sides  of  the  equation. 

The  Presidents  proposal,  which  I 
believe  to  be  inadequate,  nonetheless 
is  reasonably  balanced  among  tax  in- 
creases, domestic  spending  cuts,  and 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  Because 
there  are  no  additional  revenues  in 
this  propo.sal.  it  is  disproportionate 
enough  so  that  it  seems  to  me  highly 
unlikely  that  it  can  be  passed  or  ac- 
cepted in  its  present  form  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or.  for  that  matter,  that  it 
would  be  just  to  do  so.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
find  myself  unable  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
po.sal which  is  backed  by  a  significant 
number  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
whom  I  most  significantly,  most  great- 
ly, respect. 

I  have  to  say  one  other  thing,  Mr, 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the 
deepest  and  most  profound  sense,  this 
amendment  is  a  confession  of  frustra- 
tion and  failure.  Not  a  single  Member 
here,  whether  he  or  she  favors  the 
amendment  or  opposes  it.  believes  that 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  a  budget 
deficit  is  to  deal  in  an  identical  fashion 
with  every  single  spending  program  of 
the  United  States.  Important  and  un- 
important, social  and  defense,  infra- 
structure-oriented, education-oriented, 
or  the  like,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  say.  ■Well,  we  would  like 
to  evaluate  each  program.  We  would 
like  to  treat  each  of  them  differently. 
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but  we  cannot;  there  are  too  many 
sacred  cows.  The  only  possibility  of 
passing  anything  is  to  freeze  every- 
thing." I  have  gone  through  the  .same 
experiences  during  the  course  of  the 


freeze  defense  expenditures  at  the  that  was  made  here  that  the  next  bat- 
level  of  appropriations  to  date.  The  tleship  should  be  brought  out.  Each 
cap  that  is  in  the  amendment  does  not  ship  will  cost  $100  million  to  operate.  I 
include  SI. 2  billion  for  the   1984  pay  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 


raise  or  the  other  pending  supplemen- 


last  3  years  that  they  have.  I  am  not    tal  requests  that  are  before  us.  The 


yet.  however,  ready  to  admit  that  we 
simply  have  to  throw  up  our  hands, 
that  we  can  no  longer  make  value 
judgments  of  any  kind. 

I  believe— I  firmly  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—that there  is  a  way  much  more 


cap  before   us  does  not   provide  any 
thing  for  inflation.  So  it  is  not  a  cap. 
It   is  an   $11   billion   program   cut.   or 
even    more,    depending    on    how    you 
want  to  deal  with  inflation. 
Beyond  that,  it  would  foreclose  the 


did  they  vote  for  the  battleship? 

When  we  went  into  the  fourth 
attack  submarine,  we  increased  the 
cost  of  the  submarine  program.  I 
warned  that  by  doing  so.  wc  would 
reach  a  point  where  we  would  vote 
drastic  reductions  in  future  years.  Did 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  vote 


significantly  to  reduce  budget  deficits  savings  that  would  be  brought  about     against  the  fourth  submarine? 
than  would  be  the  ca.se  should  the  rose  by    such    procurement    initiatives    as 
garden  package  be  accepted  and  adopt-  multiyear    contracting.    It    would    re- 
ed by  the  Senate,  but  one  which,  nev-  quire  the  termination,  for  instance,  of 
ertheless.  treats  different  categories  of  the  current  B-1  bomber  contract.  That 


expenditures  in  a  different  fashion; 
one  which,  nevertheless,  at  the  very 
minimum,  meets  our  treaty  obligations 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance 
with  respect   to  defense,  which  deals 


termination  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1  billion  in  liabilities,  penalties,  and 
lost  savings— nearly  more  money  than 
the  increase  needed  to  continue  it. 
The  impact  of  this,  to  say  the  least. 


What  about  tanks?  We  had  the  re- 
quest to  increase  from  720.  to  ramp  up 
the  production.  Again,  we  warned  that 
the  increased  cost  would  strain  the 
budget.  Again.  I  ask  those  who  might 
want  to  vote  for  this,  did  they  vote  for 
increasing  the  720  tanks  to  840? 

This  amendment  will  now  require  us 
to  go  back  and.  as  a  ceiling,  set  a  1985 


decisively  with  entitlement  programs,     would  be  that,  while  it  might  appear     y^^^.^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^-^^-^^  ^,^,^-^.  ^^.^^  ^^^ 


which  deals  .somewhat  differently  with 
nondefense  discretionary  expendi- 
tures, and  which  deals  with  the  very 
real  need  for  some  additional  revenue. 
I  have  worked  on  such  a  proposal.  I 
cannot  even  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  precisely 
what  it  is  going  to  include,  but  I  must 
say   that    I   do   not    believe   that    this 


to  make  a  savmgs  for  1985,  it  would  ac- 
tually increa.se  the  cost  ol  this  pro- 
grain  for  defense. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
fense portion  of  the  budget  bore  50 
percent  of  the  reduction  that  came  to 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  the  so-called 
ro.se  garden  proposal.  This  would  add 
considerably  to  the  reductions  in  the 


body,  this  body  elected  by  the  people  availability  of  money  for  defense, 

of  the  United  States   to   make   value  One  of  the  things  that  it  would  do 

judgments,    to    take    hard    votes    and  would    be    to    prevent    our   complying 

make   difficult   decisions,   need   throw  with  agreements  we  have  made  with 

up  its  collective  hand  and  simply  say  our  NATO  partners— the  crui.sc  missile 

the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  freeze  ev-  deployment,  for  instance.  In  my  judg- 


erything,  vital  and  unimportant,  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  to  social  justice  in  this 
country  or  totally  irrelevant  to  tho.se 
ends. 

I  believe  that  even  though  it  may 
take  us  a  little  longer,  we  must  strug- 
gle on,  that  we  must  find  a  way  to  do 
more  than  the  proposal  which  is 
before  us  and  than  the  Baker  amend- 
ment may  do,  but  which  nevertheless 
does  more  carefully  evaluate  the  vari- 
ous programs  and  the  varied  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  for  that  rea.son.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  regret  and  having  been  ex- 
ceedingly tempted  to  support  this  pro- 
posal, that  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable and  that  I  am  afraid  that  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  Rose  Garden  proposal  was 
the  product  of  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  Cabinet  room  which,  I  can  assure 
the  Senate,  would  in  no  way  have  re- 
sembled   a    rose    garden.    That    was    a 


ment.  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  require  the  withdrawal  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  troops  from 
Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  arguing  against  the  increase  in 
troops,  in  Europe,  but  I  have  never  ad- 
vocated the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
troops.  This  would  start  the  process  of 
withdrawing  troops  at  a  level  the 
Senate  really  cannot  even  contem- 
plate. The  reason  is  that  we  would 
have  to  fold  into  this  budget  the  cost 
of  inflation,  cancellation  of  contracts, 
and  other  expen.ses.  Some  50  major 
systems    would    be    affected    by    this 


Rose  Garden  figure.  It  is  $50  billion 
below  the  President's  budget.  That 
impact  will  be  substantial.  It  will  be 
substantial,  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
Senate  must  address  it.  I  know  my 
friend  from  Texa,s.  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  will 
address  some  specifics. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  on  the  appropriations 
process  primarily.  That  is  a  process 
that  requires  us  to  adopt  some  forms 
of  savings  such  as  multiyear  contract- 
ing. We  have  argued  about  that  in  this 
Chamber,  and  we  adopted  multiyear 
contracting  which  will  bring  about  sig- 
nificant savings  on  some  of  these 
major  weapons  systems.  This  amend- 
ment destroys  multiyear  contracting. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  a  look  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  it 
will  do.  Look  at  the  Black  Hawk  heli- 
copter and  the  F-16  fighters.  Those 
are  .stable,  ongoing  production  pro- 
grams. Together  they  offer  more  than 
$600  million  in  savings  if  we  proceed  in 
1985  under  multiyear  procurement.  If 
we  put  on  ceilings  such  as  this  we 
cannot  afford  "the  front-end  invest- 
ment   for  multiyear.   If  we  are  going 


freeze,  but  military  personnel  will  also     only   year   by   year,   we   cannot    make 


be  reduced. 

In  the  process  last  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  dealt  with  a  budget  limitation 
of  growth  of  7  percent.  By  virtue  of 
the  appropriations  process,  the  final 
growth  in  1984  is  3.7  percent.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  budget  limita- 
tions have  been  ceilings.  Congress  has 
never  exceeded  those  ceilings. 


multiyear  contracts  without  incurring 
these  cancellation  charges  that  would 
come  from  an  amendment  such  as 
this,  we  will  be  forced  to  go  year  by 
year  by  year  and  the  cost  of  these  sys- 
tems will  go  up  and  up  and  up.  The 
only  way  to  achieve  modernization  is 
through  the  savings  of  multiyear  pro- 
curement, fixed  price  contracts,  and 
other    practices,    and    through    a    con- 


Last     year    or    the     year    before,     I 

hard-headed  negotiation  dealing  with  argued  against  the  battleship,  I  argued    stant   program  which  does  not  ramp 

all  aspects  of  the  national  budget.  The  against  ramping  up  to  the  four  attack     down  in  accordance  with  whether  it  is 

result  of  that  was  that  the  President  submarines,  I  argued  against  increas-     an  election  year. 

agreed  to  come  down  substantially  in  ing  the  tanks  from  720  to  840.  I  argued  I  appreciate  that  there  are  heavy 
his  request  for  defense  expenditures,  against  several  other  increases  in  pro-  pressures  on  the  defen.se  budget.  We 
It  was  not  an  easy  agreement  to  make,  curement  under  existing  programs.  I  have  already  conceded  a  severe  reduc 
and  I  want  to  comment  a  little  on  did  not  categorize  the  decision  of  the 
that.  Senate  or  the  Congress  as  wasteful  or 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  that  is  as  some  sort  of  congressional  give- 
before   the  Senate   now   would   be   to  away;  it  was  a  judgment  of  the  Nation 


tion.  The  President  has  twice  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  reduce  the  original 
programed  level  of  the  budget  for  de- 
fense. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  ought  to  be  foremost  in  our 
mind.  Look  at  the  Constitution.  It  re- 
quires us  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  then  to  think  about  the 
general  welfare.  If  we  are  to  follow  our 
constitutional  duties,  we  must  think 
about  defense.  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  think  about  the  impact  of  a  ceil- 
ing which  is  totally  unreasonable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ongoing  programs. 
If  anyone  wants  to  talk  about  them 
after  my  friend  from  Texas  has  com- 
pleted his  statement.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  go  into  some  of  the  systems 
that  will  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  first  and  foremost,  however, 
worried  about  manpower.  Manpower  is 
still  right  around  50  percent  of  the 
budget.  If  we  mandate  a  $50  billion  re- 
duction in  the  budget  for  defense, 
there  is  no  way  that  manpower  can  be 
exempted.  And  we  cannot  achieve  any 
sizable  reduction  in  manpower  expend- 
itures without  reducing  the  commit- 
ment of  forces  that  we  have  to  NATO 
and  other  areas  overseas. 

Now.  this  proposed  freeze  as  we  in- 
terpret it  would  cut  some  $5.6  billion 
from  military  personnel  in  the  first  in 
stance.  That  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  redundant  costs  which  must 
be  absorbed  if  we  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  contract  cancellation.  It  will  create 
an  unfunded  shortage  in  retirement 
costs.  It  will  reduce  the  personnel 
change-of-station  type  of  move  which 
takes  place  annually.  It  will  eliminate 
the  pay  raise  entirely  for  the  military 
forces.  We  now  have  seen  the  House 
wishes  to  keep  that  to  a  3.5-percent 
level  equal  to  the  proposed  civilian  in- 
crease. 

Now,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
very  carefully  what  it  is  doing  with 
regard  to  this  concept.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  come  before  the  Senate  and 
defend  each  weapon  system  individual- 
ly. We  know  we  are  going  to  face  at- 
tacks on  each  one  of  these  systems. 
Let  the  Senate  be  the  judge  of  which 
systems  it  wants  to  cut  out.  which  sys- 
tems it  wants  to  reduce.  And  does  the 
Senate  really  want  to  vote  no  pay  in- 
crease for  the  military  for  1985? 

There  are  many  other  things  we 
could  talk  about,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  afford  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
saying  well,  we  might  be  willing  to 
take  a  base  closure  in  our  State  or 
someone  else's  State.  That  is  not  the 
important  thing.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  so  drastic  that  it  would 
require  a  drawdown  of  our  troops  com 
mitted  to  the  defense  of  our  interests 
abroad.  Having  just  returned  from  a 
meeting  over  the  weekend  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  others  dealing  with  some  of  our 
English  friends.  Members  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  and  facing 
some  of  the  questions  that  they  have 
asked  us  concerning  our  intentions  on 
NATO.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate 


the  first  thing  we  face  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  undermine  our 
NATO  support. 

They  were  asking  us  if  we  were 
going  to  allow  the  funds  for  increasing 
the  .stationing  of  personnel  to  man  the 
cruise  missile  sites  and  to  support 
other  NATO  modernizations  that  have 
been  committed  to  Europe.  We  as- 
sured them  that  at  least  we  felt  there 
would  not  be  any  serious  reduction  in 
forces.  If  this  amendment  passes,  I  tell 
Senators  in  my  judgment  it  could  not 
have  any  other  result  than  to  mandate 
a  withdrawal  of  troops  in  sizable 
number  from  our  NATO  .strengths,  be- 
cau.se  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
our  military  strengths  all  over  the 
world. 

Now.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  these  programs  on  a 
basis  of  the  ceilings  that  have  been  es- 
tablished under  the  leadership  amend- 
ment which  incorporates  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  President  and 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  these  systems 
individually.  I  will  .say  again  to  my 
friend  from  Texa.s.  who  I  see  is  on  his 
feet  and  I  do  want  to  listen  to  his  re- 
marks, we  have  reached  an  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  vast  dif- 
ferences between  the  authorization 
process  and  the  appropriations  process 
this  year  .so  far  as  the  Senate  bills  are 
concerned.  We  are  going  to  work  these 
out  in  accordance  with  the  agreements 
we  entered  into  representing  our  re- 
spective committees  in  the  meetings 
which  took  place  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  whole  concept  we  were 
dealing  with  in  the  rose  garden  pro- 
posal was  savings  in  the  defense  area 
and  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
those.  But  to  be  mandated  to  make 
cuts  that  we  know  are  going  to  cost 
more  than  Ihey  will  achieve  in  the 
long  run  I  think  would  be  improper.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  a  look  at  this 
and  to  listen  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  as  he  outlines  even  further  the 
impact  of  this  amendment  on  the  Na- 
tions defense. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  done  in  preparation  of  this 
plan  is  to  not  give  proper  attention  to 
national  security  considerations.  Now. 
it  is  suggested  that  we  must  spread  the 
misery  equally,  .so  to  speak.  That  is  to 
say  they  talk  about  fair  shares  of  re- 
ductions in  spending.  There  is  nothing 
fair  about  this.  I  will  get  into  that 
matter  later  on.  I  think  we  make  a 
great  error  when  we  think  just  purely 
in  terms  of  short-term  budgetary  con- 
siderations, short-term  political  expe- 
diency because  what  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  something  that  is  politi- 
cally expedient. 

I  have  talked  to  some  who  say  that 
nobody    wants    to    cut    defense    this 


much.  They  have  tried  to  cut  these 
things  and  failed,  and  therefore  they 
are  going  to  cut  defense.  That  is  expe- 
diency. 

First  let  us  note  what  this  plan  will 
do.  This  would  freeze  the  defense 
function  at  a  level  of  $264  billion, 
which  represents  a  6-percent— to  be  ac- 
curate, a  5.9-percent— reduction  in  real 
terms.  In  other  words,  we  are  reducing 
defense  spending  this  year. 

We  are  talking  about  sending  sig- 
nals. This  is  a  magnificent  signal  to 
send  to  our  NATO  allies  and  the  Japa- 
nese, whom  we  have  been  urging  to  in- 
crease their  real  defense  expenditure. 
Some  have  done  it,  but  not  as  much  as 
we  would  like.  The  British,  in  a  far 
worse  situation  than  we  are,  have  in- 
creased their  defense  spending  in  real 
terms. 

This  would  place  enormous  political 
pressures  on  those  governments  to 
reduce  or  at  least  not  increase  in  real 
terms  their  defense  spending.  So  we 
are  having  an  impact  on  the  total  mili- 
tary capability  of  the  Western  World. 
The  plan  allows  5  percent  real 
growth  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  1987 
over  a  spending  level  in  1985  which  is 
less  in  real  terms  than  was  provided  in 
1984. 

This  is  not  a  1-year  plan.  Everybody 
-says  it  is  a  1-year  plan.  It  is  not  a  1- 
year  plan,  because  outyear  spending  is 
calculated  on  a  drastically  reduced 
fi.scal  year  1985  baseline.  Defense 
spending  will  never  catch  up  to  the 
levels  contemplated  by  the  President 
and,  may  I  say,  will  never  catch  up  to 
the  levels  contemplated  by  Congress 
itself  over  the  past  3  years. 

We  have  underfunded  the  Presiden- 
tial request  over  3  years  by  $41  billion. 
In  any  case,  we  increased  it  over  the 
previous  year  in  real  terms  each  time. 
What  we  are  doing  is  retreating 
from  the  original  position  of  Congress 
established  over  the  past  3  years,  that 
we  have  to  build  up  and  modernize  our 
defense  capability.  This  is  a  180-degree 
turn  for  Congress.  We  are  changing 
national  security  policy  in  the  name  of 
trying  to  control  the  budget.  So  we 
will  not  catch  up.  We  will  not  even 
catch  up  to  the  levels  anticipated  by 
President  Carter.  We  will  be  well 
below  what  the  Carter  administra- 
tions projections  were  for  require- 
ments for  defense  in  this  period. 

Over  the  1985  87  period,  the  KGB 
plan  cuts  $179  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $118  billion  in  outlays. 
This  compares  with  $57  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $40  billion  in 
outlays  for  the  leadership  plan.  This 
represented  a  substantial  compromise 
for  the  President,  who  feels  very 
strongly  his  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  he  will  publicly  say  that  if 
we  are  saddled  with  this  kind  of  spend- 
ing ceiling,  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  guaranteed,  and 
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we  have  gone  well  below  acceptable 
risk.  And  he  will  certainly  be  right. 

This  proposes  to  cut  more  in  defense 
this  year,  below  the  Presidential  re- 
quest, than  has  been  cut  in  the  last  3 
years  in  the  aggregate.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  to  come  from,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  first  year  impact:  $49.3 
billion  in  budgetary  authority  and 
$19.3  billion  in  outlays  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  fiscal  1985. 

It  has  been  argued  that  DOD  could 
operate  in  1985  under  the  freeze  just 
as  it  did  in  1984;  but  inflation,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  will  reduce  the  actual 
buying  power  of  defense  dollars  by  5.9 
percent,  which,  translated  into  dollar 
terms,  will  cause  a  real  loss  of  almost 
$16  billion  in  purchasing  power.  That 
is  what  we  are  taking  out  of  defense— 
$16  billion  less  than  we  spent  last 
year;  and  last  year  we  spent  $5  billion 
below  what  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution permitted  us  to  spend. 

Only  $14  billion  of  the  first  year 
outlay  savings,  some  $5  billion  short  of 
the  freeze  target,  could  be  realized  if 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1985  procure- 
ment budget  of  $108  billion  were  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

I  have  to  pause  for  a  moment.  I 
apologize.  But  when  my  majority 
leader  speaks,  I  always  listen.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Now,  to  take  up  where  I  was. 

Everybody  says:  "Let's  take  it  out  of 
procurement,  not  out  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  not  out  of  readiness  ac- 
counts. Don't  dock  the  military  pay. 
Let's  take  it  out  of  procurement.  "  We 
have  a  very  slow  spendout  in  procure- 
ment—about a  14-percent  spendout  in 
the  first  year.  So  if  we  eliminate  the 
whole  $14  billion  in  outlays  for  pro- 
curement, by  eliminating  the  procure- 
ment accounts  entirely,  we  would  still 
be  $5  billion  short  of  the  outlay  figure. 
Where  does  that  come  from?  That 
would  mean  no  new  aircraft,  missiles, 
tanks,  ships,  electronic  equipment, 
rockets,  no  spares  to  replenish  sup- 
plies. 

I  might  note  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  a  very 
good  point.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
calculated  here  what  the  stretchouts 
will  cost  us.  what  program  cancella- 
tions will  cost  us.  We  will  have  to  re- 
negotiate some  multiyear  funding,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  costly. 

What  has  not  been  calculated  here, 
either,  is  that  for  every  billion  dollars 
you  spend  on  procurement,  there  is 
about  a  $40  million  or  $50  million 
return  to  the  Treasury.  Has  anybody 
considered  the  Treasury  impact,  the 
revenue  impact,  of  cutting  procure- 
ment? A  lot  of  that  money  comes  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

I  remind  Senators  that  during  the 
recession,  the  only  area  in  which  there 
was  an  increase  in  spending  for  capital 
goods  was  in  defense.  So  if  we  are  wor- 
ried about  economic  impact,  let  us 
worry  about  the  economic  impact  of 


our  failure  to  capitalize  adequately 
our  defense  industry.  Let  us  consider 
that.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  in  jobs 
and  tax  revenues?  I  do  not  think  any- 
body has  calculated  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  economic  consider- 
ations. It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
plan  is  a  fair  one  because  it  spreads 
the  burden  of  cuts  evenly.  Well,  it  does 
not.  The  only  aspect  of  Federal  spend- 
ing that  probably  benefits  every  Amer- 
ican equally  is  defense,  because  it 
guarantees  each  of  us  the  same 
amount  of  security  from  our  external 
enemies,  from  those  who  threaten  our 
vital  interests  abroad.  There  is  noth- 
ing fair  about  a  plan  that  allows  Con- 
gress to  avoid  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Where  in  the  Constitution  is  it  man- 
dated that  we  spend  money  on  some  of 
these  other  things  that  are  not  being 
cut  in  a  greater  amount  than  defense? 
Where  is  our  sense  of  priorities?  Is  de- 
fense to  be  treated  equally  with  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  and  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts?  They  are 
worthwhile  things,  but  should  it  be 
treated  equally? 

Actually,  defense  is  a  primary  func- 
tion of  National  Government,  and  Na- 
tional Government  has  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  defense.  It  has  no  re- 
sponsibility for  a  number  of  these 
other  things. 

This  differs  greatly  from  a  program 
like  education.  Education  is  enormous- 
ly important,  but  education  is  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government,  and  it  has  been  assumed, 
too.  by  private  institutions. 

If  you  cut  out  all  the  Federal  spend- 
ing on  education,  it  would  be  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  what  is 
spent  on  education  in  this  country. 

I  submit,  if  you  cut  out  spending  for 
some  of  these  other  things  entirely, 
somehow  someone  would  move  in  to 
fill  the  void. 

But  if  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  spend  money  on  defense,  no  one 
does.  Defense  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  National  Government,  a  constitu- 
tionally mandated  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  one  that  we  appear 
not  to  be  taking  as  seriously  as  we 
should  these  days. 

Let  us  look  at  this  business  of  fair- 
ness. Rather  than  building  up,  th-^ 
United  States  is  just  now  catching  up 
after  the  sorry  record  of  the  1970's 
when  defense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  hit  a  low  point  of  4  per- 
cent. 

In  discussing  fairness,  it  is  important 
to  look  at  what  has  really  driven  the 
deficit.  From  1970  to  1983  domestic 
spending  rose  from  $111  billion  to  $544 
billion,  an  increase  of  $433  billion  or 
390  percent.  Defense  spending  in  the 
same  period  rose  from  $82  billion  to 
$210  billion,  an  increase  of  $128  bil- 
lion, or  156  percent. 


If  you  are  going  to  be  fair,  if  you  are 
talking  about  fairness,  why  not  take 
2 '/a  times  as  much  out  of  domestic 
spending  as  you  take  out  of  defense 
spending? 

Look  at  this:  Defense  spending  went 
up,  from  1970  to  1983,  156  percent. 
Nondefense  spending  went  up  390  per- 
cent—390  percent,  2'/2  times  as  much. 

So  what  is  driving  the  deficit?  Do  we 
not  have  the  guts  really— maybe  we  do 
not  have  the  guts— to  get  at  the  real 
problem,  get  a  handle  on  those  things 
that  are  driving  the  deficit  in  the  first 
place? 

This  is  a  meat  ax  approach.  The 
meat  ax  approach  is  a  copout.  It 
means  we  do  not  want  to  decide  what 
to  cut.  So  we  will  just  have  a  freeze  or 
cut  across  the  board  and  therefore  we 
can  avoid  making  the  difficult  political 
decisions  involved  in  where  the  cuts 
come  from. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
do  not  have  to  make  a  difficult  deci- 
sion of  where  the  defense  cuts  are 
coming  from.  That  is  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  is  saddled  with 
that  one.  We  get  that  one  on  our 
backs. 

But  we  might  come  to  the  floor  with 
some  recommendations  a  lot  of  people 
are  not  going  to  like. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
frankly  said  a  while  ago  that  he  could 
give  me  no  assurance  that  congression- 
ally  mandated  waste  would  be  dealt 
with  by  this  Congress.  I  wonder  if  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  would 
amend  their  amendment  or  their  pro- 
posal to  provide  that  Davis-Bacon 
could  be  repealed  as  it  applies  to  mili- 
tary construction,  that  all  statutory 
restraints  on  contracting  should  be  re- 
moved, that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  be  authorized  to  close  a 
base  within  30  days  notice  to  Congress 
without  having  to  go  through  environ- 
mental impact  statements  or  economic 
impact  or  anything  like  that,  that  all 
commissaries  would  be  shut  down? 
Would  the  sponsors  be  prepared  to 
add  that  to  their  proposal? 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable. 
It  means  that  the  proposers  are  seri- 
ous about  eliminating  some  of  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  waste.  So  I 
challenge  them  to  do  that. 

Looking  again  at  the  period  from 
1970  to  1983,  the  economic  burden  of 
domestic  spending  rose  from  11.2  per- 
cent of  GNP  to  16.4  percent  of  GNP; 
while  defense's  share  fell  from  8.2  to 
6.3  percent  of  GNP. 

If  you  are  talking  serious  economics, 
why  not  look  at  the  economics  of  non- 
defense  spending  and  deal  with  that? 

Let  us  see  where  these  cuts  are  going 
to  come  from.  In  order  to  make  intelli- 
gent national  policy  decisions,  we 
should  have  the  highest  quality  of  in- 
formation available.  But  in  making 
their  proposals,  the  proponents  of  the 
freeze  have  not  explained  the  source 
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of  the  $179  billion  reduction.  Oh. 
there  have  been  some  vague  refer- 
ences to  the  waste  and  bureaucracy. 
but  no  one  has  put  a  dollar  figure  on 
it. 

Someone  suggested  spare  parts  co.st 
too  much  and  cost  overruns.  What  is 
the  dollar  figure  if  we  eliminate  all 
cost  overruns?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  eliminated  the  purchase  of  spare 
parts  altogether,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised how  little  we  would  save. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  any  cost  over- 
runs is  just  not  buy  any.  But.  you 
know  we  are  doing  a  lot  better  in  that 
connection.  We  have  fixed  price  con- 
tracts now.  Now  we  are  making  con- 
tractors eat  part  of  these  cost  over- 
runs. We  are  making  progres.s.  We  are 
not  all  the  way  there  yet.  But  to  the 
extent  there  is  cost  overruns,  waste, 
abuse,  and  fraud,  what  is  the  dollar 
figure  on  if  How  much  of  that  S179 
billion  can  you  actually  in  dollar  fig- 
ures tell  me  can  be  amortized? 

One  way  to  specify  this  would  be  to 
assume  that  the  proportion  of  the 
fiscal  year  budget  allocated  to  differ- 
ent defense  accounts  would  stay  the 
same  over  the  1985-87  period.  Apply- 
ing this  percentage  to  the  freeze  plan, 
defense  budget  authority  would  yield 
specific  account  totals.  This  is  com- 
pared to  the  President's  request  for 
each  account.  The  cuts  in  each  ac- 
count over  fi.scal  year  1985-87  would 
be:  Procurement— $80  billion:  O&M— 
$33  billion;  RDT&E^$46  billion:  and 
other  accounts— $21  billion. 

Canceling  $80  billion  of  procurement 
will  mean  that  a  cost  growth  of  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  will  occur  in 
these  procurement  programs  because 
of  delayed  programs,  broken  contracts, 
procurement  of  weapons  systems,  and 
uneconomic  production  rales,  and  that 
has  not  been  figured  in  what  has  been 
proposed  here. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  proposers  of  the 
amendment  can  tell  us  what  they  an- 
ticipate in  the  way  of  cancellation 
costs,  increases  per  unit  costs,  renego- 
tiated contracts,  a.s  a  result  of  severe 
cuts  in  procurement,  and  the  abolition 
of  multiyear  funding.  Obviously  we 
cannot  have  the  capitalization  of  mul- 
tiyear funding  with  the  freeze  propos- 
al. It  means  actually  if  you  are  going 
to  look  at  economics  we  are  cheating 
the  American  people.  We  are  saying 
we  are  spending  less  on  defense  now 
and  your  defense  dollar  is  going  to  go 
not  nearly  so  far  as  it  did  before. 
Either  we  are  going  to  pay  $2  billion 
worth  a  copy  for  an  airplane,  for  ex- 
ample, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
fewer  airplanes  at  a  higher  price.  That 
is  what  you  are  saying.  You  are  not 
really  achieving  any  savings.  What 
you  are  doing  is  reducing  the  expendi- 
ture for  1  year.  You  are  not  making 
any  savings. 

You  are  making  things  cost  more, 
and  adding  on  to  it  in  the  outyears. 


picking  up  outyear  inflation  along 
with  the  increase  per  unit  cost. 

Many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  support  the  freeze  will  prob- 
ably object  to  this  proportional  cut  ap- 
proach. I  noted  earlier  no  one  wants  to 
cut  readiness  and  force  structure. 
Then  by  definition,  the  procurement 
account  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cuts.  That  is  what  you  do.  Otherwise, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  reduce  steam- 
ing days,  field  days,  flying  hours,  and 
now.  my  friend,  and  this  sounds  tough, 
this  sounds  tough,  you  are  going  to 
accuse  me  of  demagoguery  on  this  one, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  it  anyway,  be- 
cause now  you  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  you  are  trading  blood  for 
money  because  as  we  have  increased 
flying  hours,  we  have  increased  de- 
fense funding  over  the  past  3  years,  we 
have  had  fewer  crashes,  fewer  fatal  ac- 
cidents. It  stands  to  reason  the  better 
rehearsed,  the  better  practiced,  the 
better  trained  our  people  are.  the  less 
likelihood  there  is  of  accidents,  and 
when  you  have  to  go  into  combat,  the 
le.ss  likelihood  that  you  are  going  to 
get  killed. 

Now.  that  Is  a  fact  of  life. 

Will  anybody  tell  me  that  if  there 
are  two  football  teams  of  virtually 
equal  talent,  one  of  them  trains  3'^; 
days  a  week,  the  other  one  trains  5 
days  a  week,  which  is  likely  to  win  the 
ball  game  on  Saturday,  given  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  roughly  equal  capabil- 
ity? I  began  to  .say  the  Cowboys  and 
Redskins,  but  I  will  not  do  that. 

One  thing  we  could  do  is  take  the 
most  controversial  of  the  systems.  Let 
us  just  wipe  out  the  most  controversial 
of  the  systems.  Let  us  include  the  B-1. 
the  MX.  the  Divad  gun.  the  DDG-51 
destroyer,  the  Trident  submarine,  bat- 
tleship reactivations,  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  the  KC-135  reengin- 
ing  program,  and  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

Now.  there  are  some  big  ticket  items. 
Those  are  the  most  controversial.  Let 
us  say  we  can  knock  all  of  those  out 
because  they  are  controversial  or  at 
least  have  been  in  recent  years. 

Then.  what,  in  fact,  does  that  .save? 
For  fi.scal  year  1985  cancellation  of 
those  programs  would  yield  $22  billion 
in  BA  cuts  compared  to  the  freeze 
target  of  $49  billion,  and  only  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  outlay  cuts,  compared  to  the 
target  of  $19  billion. 

So  you  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  on 
BA  and  outlays.  Where  is  the  outlay 
money  coming  from?  Where  is  it 
coming  from?  Operations  and  mainte- 
nance? Pay?  Take  it  out  of  pay? 

Taking  all  $179  billion  of  cuts  out  of 
procurement  would  be  an  immense  un- 
dertaking. To  give  .some  .sense  of  the 
magnitude  of  weapons  reductions  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this  total.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  follow- 
ing table  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FREEZING  NATIONAL  SECURITY  CUHING  TOP  50  DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS  CRIPPLES  DEFENSE  BUT  STILL  MISSES 
FREEZE  TARGET 

{Milt  amounls  m  M«ns| 
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Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  most  apparent 
in  all  of  the  debate  is  that  the  Soviet 
threat  has  simply  not  been  addressed. 
We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  sup- 
porters of  this  plan  concerning  this  as- 
sumption about  current  and  future 
Soviet  military  developments. 

Can  the  proposers  of  the  plan— and  I 
invite  their  attention  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say— can  the  propo.sers  of  this 
plan  guarantee  me  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  more  vulnerable  to 
attack,  that  our  vital  interests  abroad 
will  not  be  more  vulnerable  to  a  chal- 
lenge by  Soviets  and  Soviet  surro- 
gates? Can  they  guarantee  me  that? 

We  have  heard  nothing  about  the 
effect  on  future  arms  control  negotia- 
tions if  we  make  these  substantial 
cuts.  Can  the  propo.sers  guarantee  me 
that  this  will  be  an  incentive  to  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  arms  reductions 
with  us?  Why  should  they?  If  we  are 
going  to  unilaterally  agree  to  disarm 
ourselves,  what  incentive  is  there  to 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  arms  reduc- 
tions? 

Now.  some  have  suggested  that  the 
freeze  would  give  us  time  to  sort  out 
the  fundamental  cau.ses  of  our  predic- 
ament. While  we  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  sorting  things  out.  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  exactly  where  it  is  going. 
As  Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  once  said:  "When  we  build, 
they  build.  When  we  stop,  they  build." 

Even  given  the  President's  funding, 
we  are  well  behind  Soviet  production 
in  weapons  systems.  You  cut  out  that 
funding  or  reduce  it  substantially,  and 
you  can  see  what  happens.  The  threat 
against  the  United  States  increases. 
Our  ability  to  meet  that  threat  de- 
creases. 

Let  us  look  at  some  examples.  Over 
the  next  3  years  the  USSR  will  build 
6.900  tanks,  13,650  armored  vehicles. 
2,520  tactical  combat  aircraft.  21 
attack  submarines,  and  9  SSBN  craft. 
Under  the  President's  original  request, 
the   United  States  would   build   2,160 


tanks.  2.510  armored  vehicles.  1.050 
tactical  combat  aircraft.  12  attack  sub- 
marines, and  3  SSBN  craft.  If  all  of 
the  U.S.  effort  were  canceled,  it  would 
only  yield  3-year  spending  cuts  of  $34 
billion— far  short  of  the  $179  billion 
freeze  target. 

How  can  any  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  say  that  this  en- 
hances our  ability  to  deter  attack 
against  us.  our  ability  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  abroad,  our  ability  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  objectives? 
I  would  be  delighted  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  on  that  subject  with  them  if 
they  can  explain  to  me  how  we  benefit 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
comments.  I  may  have  missed  a  part  of 
them,  but  I  have  not  heard  research 
and  development  funds  mentioned.  Is 
it  not  true,  as  we  occasionally  read, 
that  that  is  about  $28  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  can  put  the  chart 
back  up  that  shows  the  percentage 
that  would  come  out  of  R&D.  We  can 
show  you  the  dollar  figure  on  that. 
Research  and  development  would  be 
docked  about  $46  billion.  That  is  over 
a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  the  figure 
we  read  occasionally  is  $28  billion  a 
year.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  $34  billion  is  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 
RDT&E. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  $34  billion? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  That  is  a  fairly 
fast  spendout  item.  So  you  could 
achieve  some  immediate  outlay  sav- 
ings by  a  severe  reduction  of  research 
and  development. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  really  be 
mortgaging  the  future  in  that  instance 
because  the  Russians  are  acquiring 
our  technology  by  various  means  and 
incorporating  it  into  their  weapons 
systems  faster  than  we  can. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wanted  me  to  yield  to  him  and 
he  has  been  waiting  patiently.  So  1 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
point  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  com 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  .say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Texas  that  I 
compliment  him  on  his  remarks  today. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
him  on  this  issue  and  1  hope  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  listening. 

I  do  have  a  question.  I  was  not  here 
all  afternoon.  Did  I  hear  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  this 
freeze? 


Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  told:  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  sup- 
ports it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  did  not  make 
an  exception  for  defense?  They  want 
to  freeze  everything,  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
yield:  yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  that 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers supports  it.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  they  sup- 
port the  KGB  amendment,  as  well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  them, 
if  they  are  within  earshot,  to  know- 
that  I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  their  position  before  the  after- 
noon is  over.  I  am  very  disappointed, 
having  supported  them  in  many 
causes  in  the  past,  for  them  to  be  here 
today  in  the  name  of  fiscal  sanity, 
asking  us  to  perform  the  kind  of  insan- 
ity on  defense.  They  are  usually  up 
here  asking  us  to  make  sure  we  protect 
their  freedom.  I  hope  they  are  listen- 
ing because  I  will  have  some  more  to 
say  about  it  before  the  afternoon  is 
over. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  not  even  sure 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  keep  hearing  it  said 
here  that  this  is  necessary  and  it  is  all 
fair  and  all  even.  But  if  it  is  a  freeze 
and  all  fair  and  all  even,  how  come 
half  of  the  cuts  come  out  of  25  or  30 
percent  of  the  budget,  or  is  it  really 
not  a  freeze? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  it  is  about  43 
percent.  As  I  understand,  they  calcu- 
late the  3-year  deficit  reductions  at 
about  $270  billion.  And  the  outlays  out 
of  defense  would  b(>  about  $118  billion. 
But  that  is  43  percent  out  of  29  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  And  it  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  budget  that  has  grown 
slowly.  The  fact  is  nondcfense  spend- 
ing has  increa.sed  at  a  far  greater  mag- 
nitude. But  we  treat  everything  as 
equal.  This  is  supposed  to  be  fair. 
There  is  nothing  fair  about  it.  obvious- 
ly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  will  not  speak  for  very 
long. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
probably  caused  me  more  personal  an- 
guish in  terms  of  how  to  vote  on  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  appealing  amend- 
ment and  it  is  an  amendment  that 
does,  in  total,  what  I  really  believe 
ought  to  be  done. 

For  instance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  so-called  rose  garden  proposal  is 
adequate.  Chances  are  that  if  the 
other  amendments  that  I  understand 
may  be  coming  on  the  floor  are.  in 
fact,   proposed,   then   there   is  a   good 


chance  I  will  vote  for  them,  as  well  as, 
in  the  final  analysis,  \oting  for  that 
proposal  which  is  described  as  a  lead- 
ership proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  serve  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
would  say,  not  in  any  way  of  being 
boastful,  but  just  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation, that  I  believe  in  3':^  years,  I 
have  missed  exactly  1  hour  of  one 
hearing  that  that  subcommittee  held. 

I  consider  it  probably  the  most  grave 
of  the  responsibilities  that  I  bear  in 
this  Senate.  This  morning  I  took  all  of 
the  information  that  I  had  on  the 
hearings  of  the  past  2  years  and  tried 
to  analyze  what  happens  here.  If  there 
was  any  chance  that  in  good  con- 
science without  violating  my  own  prin- 
ciples I  could  support  this  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  have  supported  this 
amendment.  Bui.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  cannot. 

I  look  at  the  chart  here  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  posted  in  rela- 
tion to  his  remarks.  I  make  one  obser- 
vation. It  may  not  be  an  observation 
that  people  here  in  this  Chamber 
want  to  hear,  but  it  is  an  observation. 
We  all  know  it  is  true.  If  there  is  a 
choice  between  some  indeterminant  al- 
location of  this  kind  of  freeze  that  has 
to  be  decided  politically,  we  all  know 
where  it  is  going  to  fall.  The  uni- 
formed men  and  women  in  the  serv- 
ices, and  the  people  retired  in  essence 
are  a  constituency  and  are  represent- 
ed. But  I  would  say  they  have  rather 
minor  representation.  Operations  and 
maintenance,  which  during  the  years 
of  1977  to  1980  was  nearly  decimated, 
in  my  view  looking  at  historical  per- 
spective, has  very  little  constituency. 

When  you  look  at  procurement, 
there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber, or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  does  not  have  in  his 
or  her  district  jobs,  manufacturing  de- 
fense items,  some  of  which  are  neces- 
sary and  some  of  which  are  not.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  Senate,  or  a 
Member  of  the  House,  who  does  not 
have  some  defense  facility  in  their 
State,  some  which  are  necessary  and 
some  which  are  not. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  adopt  this 
unspecified,  total  freeze  what  we  will 
do  is  decimate  personnel,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel.  We  have  a  volunteer 
force  that  finally  has  reached  a  level 
most  of  us  can  be  proud  of.  Readiness 
is  the  heart  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Those  funds  will  be  cut  back  but  you 
had  better  believe  we  will  find  some 
way  to  buy  some  airplanes,  some  ships, 
some  submarines,  and  some  other  goo- 
dies that  maybe  we  do  not  need  be- 
cause that  are  where  the  jobs  are. 
That  is  where  the  political  pressure  is. 
Let  us  all  tell  the  truth.  What  we  will 
really  have  in  the  defense  bill  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Members  of  this  body  is 
not  so  much  national  defense  as  it  is 
one  great  big  jobs  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  paraphrase 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  said.  If  a 
democracy  has  one  priority  that  is 
higher  than  any  other,  it  is  its  own 
preservation.  The  defense  of  the  coun- 
try has  to  be  the  first  priority. 

Yet.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  same  experience. 
If  you  want  to  walk  around  your  State 
and  ask  people,  shall  we  reduce 
COLA'S  on  social  security  or  cut  de- 
ferise.  or  shall  we  reduce  student  loans 
or  cut  defense,  or  should  we  cut  back 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or 
cut  defense,  or  cut  the  farm  programs 
or  cut  defense.  1  can  guarantee  you— 
and  I  have  seen  polls  that  prove  it  — 
they  will  tell  you  to  cut  defense.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain,  the  people  of 
Prance,  and  the  people  of  the  low 
countries  in  1937  and  1940  cut  defense. 
Were  it  not  for  this  country  and  their 
determination,  the  history  of  the 
world  after  1945  would  have  turned 
out  quite  differently  than  it  did. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Are  you  serious?  Are 
you  serious  in  implying,  if  we  in  fact 
say  to  the  Defense  Department  that 
you  have  the  same  amount  of  money 
next  year  as  you  have  this  year,  that 
America  will  be  in  the  posture  that 
France  was  prior  to  World  War  II?  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying?  Is  that  what 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  is 
saying?  Are  you  serious?  That  is  my 
question. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  it.  It  may  take  longer  than  a 
yes  or  no  answer  because  I  obviously 
had  not  quite  finished  what  I  was 
saying. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  is  not  the  same  amount  of 
money  because  with  the  inflationary 
factor  it  is  $16  billion  less.  It  is  a  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  What  we  do,  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  in  my  view  is 
totally  reverse  where  we  have  been 
going  and  totally  reverse  it.  It  will  not 
cut  it  back  nor  change  it,  but  it  will  to- 
tally reverse  it.  The  normal  expecta- 
tion, if  we  adopt  this,  is  to  reverse 
something  that  I  believe— the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  disagree  with  me 
freely— was  the  right  thing  to  do  in 
1981;  that  was,  to  improve  readiness, 
improve  quality  of  personnel,  and  to 
do  some  procurement  that  was  sadly 
overdue. 

I  ran  for  election  in  this  body  on 
that  statement.  I  will  continue  to 
make  the  statement  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  true.  I  believe  every  empirical 
bit  of  evidence  that  we  have  will  prove 
that  point.  I  am  not  saying  that  a  1- 
year  freeze  will  impoverish  this  coun- 
try and  make  us  susceptible  to  the  ex- 
ploitation by  those  who  may  wish  to 
exploit  us.  But  I  am  saying  that  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  radical  change  in  a 


policy  that  was  set  in  1981  is  hardly  re- 
sponsible. That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

If  this  amendment  contained  growth 
figures  that  are.  frankly,  less  than  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  like,  and 
probably  quite  a  bit  less  than  the  lead- 
ership would  like,  I  would  vote  for  it 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  time  for 
very  modest  growth.  I  frankly  do  not 
agree  with  the  numbers  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  leadership  propasal.  But 
I  believe  this  is  the  other  extreme. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Can  the  Senator  show 
us  what  figure  that  might  be? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  believe  that  this 
years  real  growth  figures  that  we  will 
finally  end  up  with  in  the  Congress 
after  much  negotiation  is  in  the  area 
of  possibly  four,  four,  and  four  of  real 
growth,  not  nominal  growth.  I  believe 
that  is  where  we  will  end  up.  That  is  a 
fairly  educated  gue.ss. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  that  I  regretfully  cannot 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  sets 
an  entirely  new  policy  of  the  Congress 
in  the  area  of  defense.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  numbers  that  are  contained 
in  the  leadership  proposal. 

I  would  be  reasonably  sure  that  over 
the  next  3  months,  or  60  days  or  less, 
we  will  finally  come  up  with  numbers 
in  the  defense  appropriations  bills 
which  will  more  closely  approximate  a 
far  more  modest  growth.  But  to  adopt 
this,  end  up  essentially  gutting  every- 
thing but  the  procurement  budget, 
and  then  having  to  gut  that  at  this 
time  considering  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
way  in  my  view  that  this  Senate  ought 
to  vote. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas?  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
might  want  to  speak.  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  I  might  have  .something  to  say.  I 
will  wait. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  say  a  few  things  to  my  chairman, 
and  particularly  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
whom  I  am  honored  to  serve.  I  have 
listened  to  his  remarks.  He  is  absolute- 
ly right.  The  Constitution  charges  us 
with  providing  security  for  this  coun- 
try before  it  charges  us  with  doing 
anything  el.se.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  whole  purpo.se  of  America  is 
freedom.  It  is  not  welfare  It  is  free- 
dom. What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
today  will  result  in  the  cutting  down 
of  our  ability  to  insure  that  freedom. 

Let  me  take  a  quick  look  at  a  few 
things  that  my  chairman  from  Texas 
mentioned.  I  have  been  traveling 
around  the  world.  I  just  returned  from 
the  Par  East.  I  make  it  a  point  wherev- 
er I  go  to  visit  the  commanding  offi- 


cers, and  to  visit  the  troops.  I  ask  the 
commanders:  "Are  your  forces  in 
better  shape  today  than  they  were  3 
years  ago?  "  I  have  never  heard  any 
answer  but.  "Yes."  I  can  tell  you  after 
visiting  the  DMZ  I  have  never  seen 
morale  so  high  in  my  life  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  spent  37  years  in  that  outfit 
myself. 

It  is  not  that  the  pay  is  higher,  but 
it  is  more  secure.  Our  men  in  uniform 
have  a  feeling  that  the  Congress  has 
finally  realized  that  a  Volunteer  Force 
can  work.  We  have  the  highest  quality 
of  people  in  uniform  now  than  we 
have  ever  had,  almost  universally  in 
the  armed  services  No.  4.  which  is  a 
high  school  graduate.  We  are  getting 
more  and  more  college  graduates  as  we 
go  along. 

Over  50  percent,  or  maybe  it  is  55  or 
57  percent,  of  the  defense  budget,  Mr. 
President,  goes  to  pay  the  troops. 
When  you  get  to  talking  about  freez- 
ing or  cutting  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  talking  about,  where  do 
you  think  it  is  going  to  come  from? 

Let  us  take  another  look.  I  suggest  it 
is  going  to  have  to  come,  to  .some 
extent,  out  of  the  money  that  we  pro- 
vide for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Tactical  War 
Committee.  I  think  my  subcommittee 
is  probably  responsible  for  spending 
more  money  in  the  armed  services 
than  any  other  committee.  What  are 
we  looking  at?  The  F-16  fighter  plane, 
which  we  have  agreed  to  take  a  rather 
sizable  cut  in.  The  F-15  aircraft,  which 
is  not  only  one  of  our  best  inteceptor 
aircraft,  but  we  are  now  going  to  make 
it  into  a  ground  support  aircraft.  We 
have  taken  a  cut  in  that. 

The  new  C-17  troop  transport  that 
we  have  to  have  for  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force,  on  which  we  have  cut  no 
metal  yet  but  which  we  want  to  build, 
is  threatened. 

The  military  airlift  command  por- 
tion of  our  whole  military  structure  is 
.still  about  20-percent  deficient.  Mr. 
President,  on  D-Day. 

If  we  are  talking  about  rapid  deploy- 
ment and  our  ability  to  get  tens  of 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  from  this  country  to  some 
other  spot  in  this  world,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  rely,  as  of  today,  as  we 
relied  forever  in  war.  on  ships.  We  do 
not  have  any  ships.  Our  merchant 
marine  docs  not  exist. 

So  when  we  talk  about  transporting 
weapons,  transporting  troops  around 
this  world,  I  would  laugh  out  loud  if  I 
were  allowed  to,  because  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
that  simple. 

We  were  willing  to  take  these  cuts. 
We  are  working  now  in  every  subcom- 
mittee in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  try  to  get  cuts,  to  try  to  extend 
the  program,  to  try  to  cut  here  and 
there  and  the  other  place. 
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sociation  of  Manufacturers  are  calling. 
I  hope  all  the  other  groups  that  are 
supporting  our  cause  are  calling.  What 
I  say  applies  to  people  who  support 
my  position  as  well  as  people  support- 
ing the  position  in  opposition  to  us. 


grams  getting  started,  bases  to  close, 
whatever  the  house  trading  is  that 
might  go  on.  We  encounter  this  prob- 
lem when  asked  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
as  he  would  say.  "How  would  you  cut 


the  "sleeping  giant."  It  was  not  the 
massive  amount  of  military  weaponry 
that  we  had  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  else- 
where in  the  world.  He  feared  our  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  our  industrial  in- 
fra.structure.  that  backs  up  our  mili- 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  to  say  this:  It 
sort  of  rankles  me  to  hear  that  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
come  into  this  town  and  want  to  cut 
defense.  If  you  want  to  put  the  blame 
on  any  two  groups  of  people  for  the 
high  cost  of  the  military,  do  not  put  it 
on  the  Pentagon:  do  not  put  it  on  the 
man  in  uniform  who  is  put  over  there 
for  2  or  3  years  to  learn  the  business 
and  then  he  is  transferred  someplace 
else;  do  not  saddle  it  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  is  in  there  maybe  for  3 
or  4  years.  Put  it  on  these  two  great 
associations  of  business  people. 

No  business  people  in  the  world  have 
had  it  so  good  since  World  War  II  as 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Why?  Because  they  have  never  been 
said  no  to.  Every  one  of  us  are  deluged 
by  the  attempts  of  people  representing 
different  manufacturers,  "We  have  to 
have  this"  and  "We  have  to  have 
that."  They  do  not  need  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  here. 

Here  is  where  I  have  been  making 
suggestions  for  a  long  time,  where  we 
can  save  money  in  defense. 

We  can  do  several  things,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  can  prolong  the  stay  of  uni- 
formed generals  in  the  Pentagon  not 
for  just  the  3  years  but  keep  them 
there  long  enough  for  them  to  learn 
the  business;  long  enough  for  them  to 
know  that  they  can  tell  these  people 
to  go  to  hell  and  nobody  is  going  to 
give  them  any  trouble;  long  enough  to 
allow  us  to  sit  down  with  them  and  to 
work  out  their  aid:  allow  us  to  tell 
manufacturers,  "I  did  this  once,  and  I 
got  away  with  it."  I  told  one  of  the 
biggest  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
"My  subcommittee  will  not  buy"  that 
particular  piece  of  equipment  "at  the 
price  you  are  asking."  And  they  said, 
"Ha,  ha,  ha,  listen  to  him.  We  make  it 
15  miles  from  his  front  room." 

Well,  came  the  day  to  write  the  bill 
up  and  we  did  not  put  it  in.  Do  you 
know  what  happened?  In  2  days  they 
cut  $2.5  million  off  each  piece  of  that 
equipment.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
added  up  to.  Maybe  $800  million. 

We  can  do  that.  We  can  do  it  and  do 
it  and  do  it.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
tell  these  people  who  are,  as  I  say,  the 
fat  cats  who  have  never  been  so  fat  in 
their  lives,  that  we  are  sick  and  tired 
of  tossing  away  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  this.  It  gets 
me  so  lathered  up  I  do  not  know  when 
to  quit. 

I  remember  in  World  War  II  flying 
the  best  aircraft  we  ever  had,  not  in 
combat.  It  was  $37,500.  Do  you  know 
what  that  will  buy  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? One  rocket  for  one  air   lane. 

A  bomber?  The  biggest  one  we  had 
was  $225,000.  I  know  that  will  not  buy 
the  navigation  system  for  the  B-1.  In 


fact,   it   will   not   buy   the   navigation 
system  for  any  airplane. 

The  B-1  started  out.  and  I  recall 
seeing  the  blueprints  being  made,  as  a 
$27  million  airplane.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  it?  One  President  shot  it 
down,  another  President  was  not  sure, 
now  it  is  back  on  the  track,  and  it  is  up 
to  over  maybe  $220  million. 

That  is  not  our  fault.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Pentagon.  That  is  the 
fault  of  politics,  pure  and  simple. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is 
trying  to  pass  an  amendment  which,  in 
my  mind,  has  a  lot  of  sex  appeal.  I 
thought  of  this  thing  myself  once  in  a 
while.  Why  not  freeze?  Then  I  got  to 
looking  at  what  would  happen.  It  has 
taken  us  years  to  put  in  the  idea  of  the 
continuing  buy  idea  of  containing  an 
inventory  of  parts  and  equipment  for 
the  military. 

How  much  would  it  cost  to  settle 
that?  I  have  no  idea.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars. Will  we  ever  get  this  money  back? 
No. 

We  are  not  buying  today,  we  have 
not  bought  in  20  years,  in  1  year, 
enough  tactical  aircraft  to  replace  the 
tactical  aircraft  we  have  lost  through 
accidents. 

Brought  out  on  the  floor  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Texas  was  the 
fact  that  since  this  committee  has  al- 
lowed more  flying  hours  per  pilot  all 
through  the  services,  the  .safety 
records  have  improved  and  the  acci- 
dent rate  has  gone  down.  But  still,  in 
this  year's  authorization,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  authorize  as  many 
aircraft  as  we  will  lose. 

Is  that  any  way  for  us  to  prepare? 
No:  it  is  not.  I  think  it  is  rather  crimi- 
nal to  come  in  here  and  suggest  willy- 
nilly  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  with- 
out being  specific.  If  they  do  not  want 
the  B-1,  pick  it  out  and  we  will  argue 
about  it.  If  they  do  not  want  the  MX, 
pick  it  out  and  we  will  argue  about  it. 
If  you  want  to  argue  about  the  pay  for 
the  troops,  we  will  argue  about  that. 
But  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  the 
courage  to  .stand  up  and  .say,  "Let  us 
cut  the  pay  and  sustenance  of  our 
troops."  If  you  want  to  say,  "Let  us  cut 
the  pay  of  the  forces  in  Korea,  "  sug- 
gest it.  If  you  want  to  cut  back  the 
troops  in  NATO,  suggest  it  and  see 
how  far  you  get. 

I  think  we  are  toying,  I  think  we  are 
playing  with  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. As  I  have  said  many  times  on  this 
floor,  while  I  was  not  here  by  any 
means.  I  was  in  the  service  and  I  recall 
back  in  the  1930's  it  took  us  7  years  to 
buy  the  B-17.  I  am  not  saying  the  B- 
17  won  the  war,  but  I  am  sure  it  did  a 
hell  of  a  job.  It  took  us  vote  after  vote 
to  get  the  draft,  and  we  finally  won  it 
by  one  vote. 

What  is  the  message  we  are  giving  to 
our  allies  and  to  our  enemies?  The 
message,  to  me,  what  I  would  be  hear- 
ing if  I  were  over  there,  is  the  United 


States  is  sort  of  a  paper  tiger,  and  we 
are  coming  apart. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  help  commenting  on  .some  of 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made. 
Particularly,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  just  completed.  In  it. 
there  was  a  statement  that  it  is  crimi- 
nal to  come  in  here  with  a  suggestion 
to  freeze  the  defense  budget  and.  at 
the  same  time,  talk  about  what 
$37,000  used  to  buy  and  what  it  will 
not  buy  today.  I  can  tell  you  what 
$37,000  will  buy  today.  It  will  buy  37 
plastic  stool  caps  that  fit  on  the  legs  of 
a  B-1  navigator's  stool.  That  is  what  I 
call  criminal  activity. 

That  is  not  politics,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  just  plain  bad  management. 
That  is  not  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merces  fault,  that  is  not  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers'  fault. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
way  business  is  done. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  second  seat 
to  anybody  in  this  Chamber  about 
having  the  will  or  political  fortitude  to 
cut  expenditures.  I  may  not  have  as 
many  defense  plants  in  my  State  as 
some  of  the  people  in  this  Chamber 
have,  but  just  a  month  ago.  I  voted  to 
freeze  target  prices  for  farmers.  There 
are  112,000  farm  families  in  my  State 
that  are  going  to  pay  a  price  for  my 
freezing  target  prices.  That  is  going  to 
save  $3  billion,  I  was  told. 

In  this  proposal  is  a  freeze  on 
COLA'S  for  pensions.  There  are  13  or 
14  percent  of  the  people  in  my  State 
who  are  senior  citizens  drawing  from 
one  of  those  pension  systems.  For 
people  here  to  challenge  this  budget 
because  it  fails  to  suggest  where  the 
savings  would  be  made,  forget  that 
this  is  affecting  every  segment  of  the 
population  of  our  country.  That  in- 
cludes my  constituents  as  well  as  the 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  or  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
or  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

All  of  a  sudden,  we  have,  after  3  or  4 
hours  of  debate,  everybody  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork,  coming  in  to  talk 
about  defense.  Simultaneously,  there 
are  all  those  calls  coming  from  Air 
Force  1.  Simultaneous  with  that  is  a 
lot  of  lobbying  being  done  that  we  Re- 
publicans would  consider  the  "liberal 
lobby."  And  obviously,  too,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  National  As- 
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structure  and  our  social  fabric,  we 
ought  to  know  that  the  strength  of 
our  staying  power  is  as  important  an 
element  of  our  national  defense  as  the 
measurement  of  the  number  of  tanks 
and  ships  we  have.  Unless  we  do  some- 


Kennedy's  time  and  business  as  usual 
since  about  1970,  both  of  which  trends 
I  think  are  essential  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  argument.  I  offer  this 
in  good  faith  and  with  some  sense  that 
I.    too.    have    an    investment    and    a 


our  well-being,  to  our  standard  of 
living.  He  said.  "That  is  how  they  do 
it." 

In  Kennedy's  time,  and  I  ask  atten- 
tion to  this,  we  had  practically  a  first- 
strike    caoabilitv    aeainst    the    Soviet 
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sociation  of  Manufacturers  are  calling. 
I  hope  all  the  other  groups  that  are 
supporting  our  cause  are  calling.  What 
I  say  applies  to  people  who  support 
my  position  as  well  as  people  support- 
ing the  position  in  opposition  to  us. 

I  say  it  all  resembles  business  as 
usual,  whether  it  is  the  defense  indus- 
try and  the  DOD  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork  or  whether  it  is  the  •liberal 
lobby"  coming  out  of  the  woodwork,  or 
whether  it  is  White  House  pressure:  it 
does  not  make  much  difference.  It  is 
still  the  very  same  activity  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years  that  has 
gotten  us  to  the  point  where  we  have 
$200  billion  deficits.  I  can  speak  about 
defense.  I  suppose  I  could  speak  about 
anything.  I  spoke  generally  this  morn- 
ing about  the  problem  of  planning. 

In  regard  to  planning  and  the  things 
that  have  been  said  on  the  floor  re- 
cently about  defense.  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues,  whether  they  are 
here  or  back  in  their  offices,  were  lis- 
tening to  the  debate.  Because  what 
the  leadership  is  telling  us  is  that  we 
are  locked  into  a  defense  budget  now 
and  well  into  the  future  which  hap- 
pens to  be  higher  in  constant  dollars 
than  any  defense  budget  since  the 
Korean  war.  Being  locked  into  it. 
being  unable  to  do  anything  about  it— 
and  that  is  the  impression  that  has 
been  given  to  me  in  this  debate— is  a 
pretty  sad  situation.  For  if  any  organi- 
zation or  any  institution  which  cannot 
live  for  1  additional  year.  365  days, 
with  the  same  budget,  that  institution, 
whether  it  be  public  or  private,  has 
pretty  severe  planning  problems,  espe- 
cially at  a  level  that,  in  peacetime,  is 
actually  more  than  at  the  peak  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

What  the  leadership  is  telling  us  is 
that  the  situation  in  defense  is  so  des- 
perate that  Congress  cannot  cut  any- 
thing and  must  continue,  in  fact,  to 
forever  feed  an  irrational,  underfund- 
ed approach  to  national  defense.  Ev- 
erybody, including  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  ha.s 
admitted  the  defense  budget  is  under- 
funded. We  have  tied  our  hands  in  de- 
fense, as  we  have  in  the  entire  budget. 

Sooner  or  later.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  system  that  gives  us  less  and  le.ss 
defense  at  unprecedented  cost  will 
have  to  be  untangled.  The  longer  we 
put  that  off.  the  tougher  it  will  be  to 
make  any  change. 

I,  for  one,  appreciate  all  the  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  his 
staff  have  put  into  these  various 
charts  that  have  been  brought  before 
us  to  demonstrate  what  their  position 
is.  The  Senator  from  Colorado,  when 
he  spoke  earlier  this  afternon,  .said  it 
very  well  when  he  said  that  the  reason 
we  are  in  the  current  deficit  predica- 
ment is  all  the  horse  trading  that  we 
do  to  accommodate  all  the  spending. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not  care 
whether  we  are  talking  about  new  pro- 


grams getting  started,  bases  to  close, 
whatever  the  house  trading  is  that 
might  go  on.  We  encounter  this  prob- 
lem when  asked  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
as  he  would  say,  "How  would  you  cut 
and  where  would  you  cut?"  We  have  to 
put  ourselves  above  that  level  of  deci- 
sionmaking. 

But  I  would  add  another  rea.son  why 
we  are  in  this  predicament.  It  is  a 
reason  that  borders  on  what  I  would 
call  extortion.  This  does  not  just  apply 
to  the  defen.se  budget:  this  would 
apply  to  any  aspect  of  the  budget.  It  is 
an  old  ploy  that  I  call  the  Washington 
Monument  ploy.  When  you  want  more 
money,  you  fabricate  a  need.  When 
you  want  to  prevent  cuts,  you  offer  up 
the  Washington  Monument  in  .sacri- 
fice. For  those  of  my  colleagues  off 
the  floor,  listening  in  their  offices  and 
not  having  an  opportunity  to  .see 
them.  I  would  just  like  to  indicate  that 
the  best  way  to  de.scribe  the  charts  in 
the  back  of  the  room  for  those  i.s  that 
they  show  the  Washington  Monument 
dressed  in  battle  tatigues. 

I  have  been  in  politics  for  25  years, 
since  I  was  25  years  old.  I  know  how 
this  game  is  played,  and  each  Senator 
knows  how  it  is  played,  or  should 
know.  The  leadership  apparently  has 
not  yet  uncovered  massive  amounts  of 
information  which  would  show  that  in 
some  defense  programs  they  are 
funded  at  such  a  level  that  they 
cannot  spend  the  money  that  we  give 
them.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
grams outside  of  defen.se  that  are 
funded  as  high  as  well.  Just  look  at 
every  fiscal  year  and  you  will  find  a 
large  percentage  of  your  budget  spent 
in  the  last  month  or  6  weeks,  whether 
it  be  defen.se— and  it  was  $4  billion  in 
defense  this  year  put  under  contract 
in  the  last  few  days— or  any  other  De- 
partment of  Government.  That  should 
be  ample  evidence  that  we  are  appro- 
priating more  than  needed,  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  by  for  365 
more  days. 

Somehow  I  think  we  have  gone  over- 
board trying  to  respond  to  what  this 
freeze  will  do.  There  is  not  one  of  us— 
Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Baucus. 
or  Senator  Biden— in  this  Chamber 
who  has  to  take  a  second  place  .seat  to 
anybody  on  whether  or  not  we  are  pa- 
triotic, whether  or  not  we  fear  the 
Soviet  threat,  whether  or  not  we  are 
concerned  about  keeping  NATO  to- 
gether, whether  or  not  we  want  to 
send  the  right  signal  around  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  one  of  us  who 
pretends  or  desires  to  be  a  paper  tiger. 
People  overseas  are  as  smart  about  our 
defen.se  as  we  are.  They  know  the 
weaknesses  of  our  system.  More  im- 
portant, they  know  our  staying  power. 

Do  you  know  what  the  advice  of  the 
admiral  was  who  spoke  to  the  warlords 
in  Tokyo  warning  they  should  not 
bomb  Pearl  Harbor?  That  advice  was 
that  they  ought  to  be  concerned  about 


the  "sleeping  giant."  It  was  not  the 
massive  amount  of  military  weaponry 
that  we  had  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  else- 
where in  the  world.  He  feared  our  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  our  industrial  in- 
frastructure, that  backs  up  our  mili- 
tary. Do  you  think  that  our  potential 
enemies  do  not  know  about  the  weak- 
ness of  our  industrial  infrastructure? 
Do  you  think  they  do  not  keep  an  eye 
on  how  closely  knit  our  social  fabric 
is? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  They  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  it  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause the  Senator  mentioned  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  think  he  makes  my  point  in 
the  process.  The  reason  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  is  that  we  were 
not  prepared.  I  happen  to  be  privi- 
leged to  have  participated  in  that  war. 
It  went  on  for  much  longer  than  it 
should  have.  If  we  had  been  prepared, 
they  probably  would  not  have  at- 
tacked us  in  the  first  place.  Had  we 
been  more  prepared  when  they  at- 
tacked us.  the  war  would  have  been 
over  sooner. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  if  there  is  a  next  war  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  are  not  ready.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  4  years  to  build  up  our 
defense  capability  to  try  to  win  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  first  of  all.  they  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor  becau.se  we  had  poor  military 
planning.  What  .sort  of  good  military 
planning  has  all  your  ships  in  a  single 
harbor?  Second 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  bombed  us  be- 
cau.se  they  were  militarily  superior  to 
us  at  the  time.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Second.  *  would 
suggest  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  so  well  prepared  today,  how 
come  we  only  build,  with  the  massive 
amount  of  money  we  are  spending  on 
defense,  two  tanks  a  day?  We  are 
spending  more  on  defense  now  in  cur- 
rent dollars  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  war.  We  are  building  two 
tanks  a  day.  Our  entire  country  pro- 
duces just  two  tanks  a  day.  Our  entire 
Air  Force  is  getting  only  200  tactical 
fighters  per  year.  That  is  less  than  one 
plane  per  day.  We  are  told  that  readi- 
ness is  up  in  the  Air  Force,  are  we  not? 
Our  pilots  get  to  fire  just  two  missiles 
per  year,  one  infrared  missile  and  one 
guided  mi.ssile. 

Now,  that  is  absurd.  That  is  like 
giving  each  one  of  our  marksmen  one 
bullet  or  each  one  of  our  infantrymen 
just  one  grenade  to  throw.  If  that  is 
the  best  that  we  can  do  with  5  straight 
years  of  unprecedented  spending  in 
defense,  then  we  are  in  a  sad  situation. 

And  last,  as  I  was  speaking  about 
Pearl    Harbor,    our    industrial    infra- 


structure and  our  social  fabric,  we 
ought  to  know  that  the  strength  of 
our  staying  power  is  as  important  an 
element  of  our  national  defense  as  the 
measurement  of  the  number  of  tanks 
and  ships  we  have.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thing dramatic  to  get  this  budget  defi- 
cit down,  unle-ss  we  do  something  dra- 
matic to  keep  interest  rates  down  and 
to  keep  people  employed,  we  are  not 
going  to  build  our  industrial  infra- 
structure and  we  surely  are  not  going 
to  keep  our  social  fabric  as  strong  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  meet  our  worldwide  de- 
fense responsibilities.  That  is  what  is 
at  issue  as  much  as  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  on  defense.  We 
have  to  do  something  very  dramatic 
and  we  have  to  do  something  differ- 
ent. Everything  you  see  here  today  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  is  ample 
evidence  of  business  as  usual  in  this 
body  as  far  as  the  budget  process  is 
concerned.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
change  the  direction  of  our  policymak- 
ing and  change  the  direction  of  our 
budget  deficits  from  upward  to  down- 
ward. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  Senator  from  Ala 
bama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  I  respect  his  motives.  I 
do  not  wish  to  accuse  him  of  politics.  I 
do  not  wish  to  accuse  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  of  any  but  the  best  of 
motives.  I  have  had  experience  with 
both  men.  I  like  and  respect  them. 

I  submit  that  the  argument  is  not 
who  is  being  political,  not  whether  we 
want  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  Defense  Department,  not  whether 
we  want  to  reduce  the  deficit,  not 
whether  any  of  us  is  patriotic,  or  that 
we  want  to  maintain  .security.  The  ar 
gument  is  about  understanding  wheth- 
er or  not  this  amendment  is  harmful 
or  helpful  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  define  our  survival, 
if  you  will,  in  two  terms:  One,  national 
security,  and  the  other  well-being.  And 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  listen 
to  this  as  carefully  as  I  listened  to 
him. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  take  that  with  good 
faith.  I  am  going  to  say  it  again.  Sur- 
vival equals  national  security  plus 
well-being.  Well-being  equals  the  eco- 
nomic well-being,  the  social  well-being, 
the  educational  well-being,  the  health 
well-being,  and  all  of  the  things  that 
we  have  been  noticing  and  taking  care 
of  with  great  attention  in  a  trend  that 
is  clear  since  the  time  of  President 
Kennedy. 

The  word  "security"  means  two 
things,  generally  speaking— first,  mili- 
tary forces;  second,  foreign  policy.  And 
it  includes  the  intelligence  establish- 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  version  of 
what  has  been  business  as  usual  since 


Kennedy's  time  and  business  as  usual 
since  about  1970.  both  of  which  trends 
I  think  are  essential  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  argument.  I  offer  this 
in  good  faith  and  with  some  sense  that 
I.  too,  have  an  investment  and  a 
degree  of  understanding  in  the  ques- 
tion before  us  today,  though  I  offer  it 
with  no  feeling  that  I  have  more  or 
less  than  any  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
listened  to  them  with  great  respect, 
and  I  ask  them  to  listen  to  me  with 
the  same  respect,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  extremely  vital  matter, 
not  a  small  matter. 

In  President  Kennedys  time,  we 
were  spending  for  defense  $49  billion, 
or  45.9  percent  of  the  budget.  For 
human  resources  we  were  spending 
$30  billion,  or  28.8  percent  of  the 
budget— roughly  twice  as  much  on  de- 
fense as  we  were  spending  on  welfare 
related  matters. 

In  1982.  under  the  merciless  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  we  were  spending  S187 
billion  on  defense  and  S372  billion  on 
welfare-related  matters,  roughly  twice 
as  much  on  welfare-related  matters  as 
on  defense  matters. 

So  you  can  talk,  if  you  wish,  about 
real  money,  real  dollars.  These  are 
real  dollars  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing. 

We  are  talking  about  a  factor  of  four 
exchange,  going  from  a  spending  ratio 
of  2  to  1  on  defen.se  over  welfare  to  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1  on  welfare  over  defense. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  picture  a 
scene  in  1975  when  a  general  whom  I 
respected  very  much.  General  Dixon, 
then  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  was  talking  about  the  fall 
of  Vietnam,  which  was  taking  place 
because  Congress  had  just  shut  off 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam  while 
Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  was  being 
increased.  We  cut  off  our  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  breaking  the  word  of  four 
Presidents,  breaking  the  credibility  of 
our  own  understanding  about  what 
the  honor  of  this  country  should  be. 
about  what  our  own  perception  is  of 
maintaining  our  interests. 

General  Dixon  was  talking  to  my 
class  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege. He  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
how  can  the  Soviets  have  this  tremen- 
dous buildup  going  on  in  armed  serv- 
ices and  military  power,  from  an  in- 
dustrial base  less  than  ours?" 

Our  defense  was  shrinking.  We  were 
cutting  defense  left  and  right  in  those 
days. 

He  flashed  a  picture  on  the  screen 
and  said:  "Here  is  how." 

The  picture  on  the  screen  was  of  a 
typical  middle-sized  Soviet  town  with 
mud  streets  and  no  automobiles,  but 
with  television  antennas  so  that  they 
could  get  Big  Brother's  word.  But 
nothing  else.  The  people  were  drably 
dressed.  It  was  a  typical  village. 

He  then  showed  a  typical  town  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  evidences  of  what  we  apportion  to 


our  well-being,  to  our  standard  of 
living.  He  said.  'That  is  how  they  do 
it." 

In  Kennedy's  time,  and  I  ask  atten- 
tion to  this,  we  had  practically  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Maybe  not  quite,  but  I  would 
not  want  to  risk  it.  and  I  would  not 
recommend  it  even  if  we  could  do  it.  I 
think  we  could  survive  in  the  long 
term  without  killing  any  of  them.  I 
think  that  is  why  Eisenhower  did  not 
go  in  during  the  Hungarian  revolution 
in  October  1956.  I  think  we  can  prevail 
over  them,  but  we  have  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  credibility  in  terms  of 
military  posture  and  in  terms  of  our 
foreign  relations  successes. 

In  Kennedy's  time,  he  was  able  to 
look  Khrushchev  in  the  eye  and  say, 
"Get  tho.se  missiles  out  of  Cuba."  He 
got  them  out.  after  calling  Khru- 
shchev a  liar  because  he  said  they 
were  not  there.  Kennedy  showed  him 
pictures  and  said.  "Get  them  out." 

We  all  know  that,  during  those  days, 
all  the  chips  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  My  wife  was  packed,  ready  to 
move  before  the  balloon  went  up,  to 
someplace  in  South  Carolina,  with 
some  of  the  cans  of  what  we  still  refer 
to  as  "Cuban  missile  crisis  stew.  " 

In  those  days,  we  were  able  to  stare 
them  down.  We  were  spending  twice  as 
much  on  welfare  as  on  defense. 

Since  Kennedy's  time,  the  Soviets 
learned  a  lesson.  They  learned  that 
they  have  to  have  the  wherewithal  to 
back  up  their  moves  and  their  bluffs, 
wherewithal  in  terms  of  military 
power,  understanding,  and  will. 

We  started  forgetting  the  lesson.  In 
the  long,  drawn-out  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  need  not  have  been  drawn  out 
or  lost,  we  proved  the  deterioration  of 
our  understanding.  We  proved  the  ero- 
sion of  our  credibility  around  the 
world.  Even  before  we  did  it.  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  see  it  happening,  to 
the  extent  that  Saudi  Arabia  and 
OPEC  believed  that  it  could  with  im- 
punity triple  the  price  of  oil  in  1  day. 

In  discussing  that  point,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  against  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
helped  to  pass  the  AWACS  bill.  But 
they,  as  did  other  nations,  perceived 
that  the  United  States  simply  did  not 
have  the  understanding  or  guts  to 
back  up  our  own  interesLs.  as  we 
proved  in  Vietnam.  They  tripled  the 
price  of  oil  in  1  day.  Did  they  need  it 
for  the  sake  of  justice?  No. 

I  watched  82  ships,  with  cargoes  rot- 
ting at  anchor  off  Jidda  in  1975.  when 
they  could  not  import  the  stuff  as  fast 
as  they  could  buy  it.  The  cargoes  were 
rotting.  They  saw  in  1973  that  we  lost 
sight  of  our  understanding  of  what  it 
takes  to  back  up  our  interests  and 
what  it  takes  to  back  up  foreign 
policy. 

I  say  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  as  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
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today,  with  humility  but  with  empha- 
sis that  there  is  a  cost  to  independence 
and  liberty.  We  have  been  paying  for 
failures  in  foreign  policy  because  we 
did  not  understand  what  it  takes  to 
sustain  on  effective  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  example  of 
the  economic  cost  of  foreign  policy 
failures.  When  the  Saudis  tripled  the 
price  of  oil  in  1973,  and  without  con- 
sidering the  multiplier  effects,  here  is 
what  happened  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
economy.  For  every  year  from  1973  on 
there  was  a  price,  and  it  is  not  well 
known.  We  just  dug  this  out  of  De- 
partment of  Energy  statistics,  and  the 
figures  are  there.  Each  year  during 
the  1970s,  we  lost  $40  to  $50  billion  in 
gross  national  product,  in  constant 
1972  dollars,  because  of  rising  energy 
prices. 

In  addition,  we  suffered  2  to  3  per- 
centage points  of  inflation  and  lost  1 
to  2  million  jobs  each  year  because  of 
rising  energy  prices. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  our  decline  in 
productivity  growth  and  one-half  of 
the  decline  in  investment  during  the 
1970s  was  attributable  to  rising 
energy  costs. 

Do  I  have  to  draw  pictures?  I  will 
admit  I  do  not  have  all  the  figures  for 
all  the  costs  with  respect  to  the  miner- 
ials  we  must  have.  I  admit  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  as  to  the  increased 
cost  that  we  must  pay  to  buy  those 
items  at  increased  prices  because  the 
Cubans,  on  Russian  ships,  went  over 
and  took  over  the  African  National 
Congress  in  South  Africa  and  SWAPO 
in  Namibia,  and  they  are  turning  a 
major  part  of  South  Africa  into  Com- 
munist surrogate  states. 

I  wish  all  of  you  could  have  been  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism.  One  man  sac- 
rificed his  life  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
the  ANC.  He  told  me.  before  the  sub- 
committee, 'They  will  kill  me  for 
saying  it.  but  this  is  the  way  it  is."  He 
went  home  to  South  Africa  and  they 
killed  him.  The  Communists  have  co- 
opted  ANC  and  SWAPO.  It  is  a  Com- 
munist move  that  is  going  on  now.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  some 
insight  into  that  already. 

Africa  has  86  percent  of  the  world 
reserves  of  the  platinum  group  of  min- 
erals. 53  percent  of  manganese,  64  per- 
cent of  vanadium.  95  percent  of  chro- 
mium, 52  percent  of  cobalt,  and  signif- 
icant diamond  and  gold  output. 

The  people  on  Wall  Street  better 
note  this,  as  they  did  that  day  in  New 
York  when  oil  prices  went  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  guarantee  you  that 
Ollie  Delchamps.  who  is  the  political 
man  for  the  national  chamber  of  com- 
merce, would  come  on  this  floor  if  nec- 
essary and  testify  that  he  will  come 
off  that  position,  if  you  will  give  me  2 
days  to  give  him  the  facts. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  NAM 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
going  to  stick  with  a  position  in  favor 


of  this  amendment  because  they  will 
come  to  understand  what  inadequate 
defense  is  costing  the  United  States 
day  by  day  in  terms  of  trade.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  Japanese  are  necessar- 
ily ripping  us  off  in  a  certain  way.  or 
that  the  West  Germans  or  the  French 
are,  but  on  balance  we  are  being 
ripped  off  in  world  trade  today  be- 
cause they  think  we  will  not  back  up 
our  own  real  interests. 

We  are  cutting  our  own  throats  by  a 
syndrome  that  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick  has 
enunciated  on  many  occasions,  and  I 
cannot  say  it  as  well  as  she  can,  but 
she  talks  about  a  syndrome  in  which 
we  are  caught  up  in  self-guilt,  con- 
demning ourselves  to  the  fate  that  our 
enemies  would  assign  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  you  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
lack  of  credibility  that  we  already 
have  in  terms  of  backing  up  our  for- 
eign policy,  a  cost  that  is  affecting  our 
domestic  economy  for  more  than  could 
be  offset  by  the  false  .savings  that  Sen- 
ators are  recommending  today.  I 
submit  that  general  piece  of  informa- 
tion, along  with  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  would  have  spent  more  on 
defense  than  you  are  going  to  have  us 
spend,  by  several  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  this  year. 

I  am  asked  to  limit  my  remarks,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

While  I  find  considerable  merit  in 
the  pending  amendment.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  support  it.  The  sponsors  of 
this  amendment.  Senators  Kassebaum. 
Grassley.  Biden.  and  Baucus.  have 
put  together  a  very  attractive  budget 
proposal.  Their  budget  freeze  would 
produce  rapid  and  dramatic  reductions 
in  our  projected  deficit.  I  commend 
them  for  their  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence in  developing  this  initiative  and 
bringing  it  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  a  proposal  which 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  an  addi- 
tional $23  billion,  as  this  one  does,  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  closest  study  and 
careful  consideration.  The  amendment 
achieves  these  savings  in  a  most  desir- 
able way.  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
It  attacks  spending,  instead  of  seeking 
to  impo.se  new  and  heavier  tax  bur- 
dens on  our  already  overtaxed  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  spreads  the 
spending  limitations  across  the  board 
by  limiting  outlays  to  fiscal  year  1984 
levels  in  all  areas. 

Although  any  plan  for  budget  .sav- 
ings should  be  spread  across  the 
broadest  possible  range,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  individual, 
worthwhile  programs,  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest,  in  my  judgment,  to 
impose  an  absolute  freeze  on  national 
defense  program  expenditures.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  no  cutbacks  should  be 


imposed  on  defense.  However,  in  seek- 
ing to  reduce  deficits,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  for  us  to  simply  freeze  defense 
spending  at  last  year's  level. 

An  absolute  freeze  of  this  nature 
would  pose  serious  dangers  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  net  result  would 
not  be  to  maintain  status  quo,  but. 
rather,  to  effect  an  estimated  6  per- 
cent—and I  repeat— 6  percent  real  re- 
duction in  our  level  of  defense  expend- 
itures due  to  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  the 
national  defense  rebuilding  program 
initiated  by  this  administration  to  be 
stopped  in  its  tracks  as  would  be  done 
under  this  amendment.  After  years  of 
neglecting  the  security  needs  of  our 
Nation  in  the  face  of  an  unprecedent- 
ed Soviet  military  buildup,  we  are 
hardly  at  the  point  where  we  can  rest 
on  recent  accomplishments,  although 
considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
We  must  maintain  a  strong  and  viable 
military  system  for  the  sake  of  our 
freedom,  and  that  of  our  children. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  defense  spend- 
ing is  untouchable  during  budget 
debate.  The  President  has  previously 
agreed  to  substantial  reductions  in 
growth  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  leadership  package.  Perhaps  addi- 
tional cuts  in  growth  may  be  attain- 
able. But.  a  real  net  reduction  in  our 
defense  program  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  again  like  to 
commend  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment for  their  valiant  efforts  toward 
deficit  reduction.  They  are  working,  as 
I  said.  I  think  in  the  right  direction,  as 
I  have  specified.  However,  because  of 
the  drastic  and  dangerous  effects  on 
our  national  security.  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment. 

I  merely  mention  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  $179  billion  reduction  in 
budget  authority  alone  over  3  years 
would  require  eliminating  all  funding 
requirements,  all  funding,  that  is  pro- 
curement. R&D  and  military  construc- 
tion for  all— I  repeat  all  of  the  top  50 
defense  programs.  And  what  does  that 
include?  That  includes  the  MX.  the  B- 
1.  the  Trident  submarines  and  mis- 
siles, and  the  .strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. It  would  include  2.000  tactical 
combat  aircraft.  It  would  include  4.700 
track  vehicles.  It  would  include  39 
major  ships  and  almost  55.000  tactical 
missiles. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  3  .years 
Congress  has  reduced  the  President's 
defense  program  a  total  of  $41  billion. 

We  cannot  take  this  chance.  We 
must  not  take  this  risk.  We  know  the 
goal  of  the  Soviets  has  not  changed 
and  if  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  country  we  must  provide 
the  necessary  defense  to  do  that,  and  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  is  recognized. 
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pointed  in  me.  but  if  he  thinks  I  have 
been  misstating  the  facts,  he  is  going 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  cannot  tell  the  Senate  with 
any  certainty  when  we  are  going  to 
vote,  I  have  been  talking  to  the  vari- 
ous interested  parties  and  I  do  think  a 
vote  is  relatively  close.  It  could  be  a 
matter  of  an  hour  or  slightly  less 
unless  something  comes  up  that  I  am 
unaware  of. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  know 
when  I  use  10  minutes  because  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  too  long. 

I  have  a  table  that  I  wish  to  make 
part  of  the  Record,  and  I  think  it  is 
self-explanatory.  I  have  the  50  largest 
major  weapons  systems  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  5-year  plan  U.S.  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  1985  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  each  of  those 
and  then  the  subsequent  years,  1986 
and  1987.  and  then  the  5-year  total 
which  is  the  cumulative  total  at  the 
end  of  this  sheet. 

I  would  only  put  it  in  the  Record 
with  this  statement:  The  freeze  that  is 
suggested  here  would  reduce  the  out- 
lays of  the  Defense  Department  by 
$118  billion.  These  50  systems  that  I 
am  putting  in  the  Record  over  that  3 
years,  will  result  in  a  total  of  $90.1  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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DOMENICI. 


Mr 
yield. 
Mr.  TOWER 
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I    am    pleased    to 


This  is  not  actually  a 


clap.  America's  military  preparedness 
and  resolve  are  down  the  tubes,  and 
our  enemies  who  were  hoping  for  just 


just    not    going   on    with    business    as 
usual. 
I     heard     the     Senator     from     New 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
this  only  to  put  into  dimension  the 
size  of  the  cuts  that  are  being  recom- 
mended here  in  the  name  of  symme- 
try of  freeze."  or  for  the  'good  of  the 
country."  'Let  us  treat  every  one  the 
same."  Since  we  are  freezing,  let  us 
freeze  defense  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  just 
three  or  four  points. 

I  probably  became  acquainted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
only  recently.  Over  3  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  can 
tell  him.  if  he  were  here.  I  have  grown 
to  respect  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  him.  I  was 
part  of  making  sure  he  developed  the 
expertise  which  he  has  been  using 
down  here  on  the  floor  I  am  glad  I  did 
it. 

However,  let  me  summarize  what  I 
think  he  is  saying  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.    BAUCUS.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  on  one  point  right 
there?  Will  the  Senator  yield  just  to 
clarify  one  point? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.   BAUCUS.   I   hope   the  Senator 
would   confine   his   remarks   to   what 
this   amendment    is   about,    not    what 
this   amendment    is   not    about.   This 
amendment  is  a  1-year  freeze.  It  is  not 
a    2-year    freeze.    It    is    not    a    3-year 
freeze.  It  is  not  a  4-year  freeze.  It  is 
not    a    5-year    freeze.    It    is    a    1-year 
freeze. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand. 
Mr.    BAUCUS.    I    am    disappointed, 
frankly,    that    the    chairman    of    the 
Budget    Committee    is    characterizing 
this  amendment  as  something  that  it 
is  not. 

It  is  a  1-year  freeze.  We  are  only 
talking  about  1  year.  The  chairman  is 
talking  about  3-year  figures  to  exag- 
gerate the  number,  to  u.se  scare  tac- 
tics. 

In  the  spirit  of  constructive  debate,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  stay  with 
what  this  amendment  is  about,  which 
is  a  1-year  freeze.  We  do  not  talk 
about  things  to  do  in  year  2.  in  year  3, 
and  year  4.  This  is  only  a  1-year  freeze. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  when  he  talks  about  what  the 
result  of  our  amendment  would  be, 
would  confine  himself  to  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  I  am  sorry  he  is  disap- 


pointed in  me.  but  if  he  thinks  I  have 
been  misstating  the  facts,  he  is  going 
to  remain  disappointed,  because  I  have 
not  been. 

Let  me  tell  you  when  you  freeze 
social  security  for  1  year,  what  you  put 
down  in  the  budget  is  the  effect  for  3 
years.  When  I  tell  you  what  it  is  going 
to  do  in  the  third  year,  I  was  using 
CBO  estimates  of  what  is  it  going  to 
cost  in  the  third  year. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Senator 
really  thinks  there  is  no  impact  in  the 
third  year  of  a  1-year  freeze  in  1985. 
As  I  look  at  it.  your  own  amendment 
and  the  numbers  that  you  put  with  it 
indicate  that  there  is  a  rather  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  defense  over  3  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  speak  to 
this,  I  am  reminded  that  those  who 
propose  this  amendment  speak  of  the 
3-year  effect  on  the  budget  deficit. 
And  I  suggest  they  must  be  using  3 
years  of  defense  savings.  I  suggest  that 
they  are  using  $118  billion  in  outlays 
as  the  amount  that  they  are  reducing 
the  deficit.  That  is  all  I  am  telling  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  finish  because  we  are  in  a 
hurry.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  not 
only  to  the  Senator  but  to  yield  the 
floor  in  about  3  or  4  minutes. 

Here  is  what  I  think  has  happened 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa.  And  I 
have  already  said,  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  him. 

In  our  free  society,  a  bureaucracy 
called  a  defense  establishment  which 
is  spending  over  $250  billion,  is  doing 
some  things  he  does  not  like.  And  I 
assume  that  if  wc  took  that  defense  es- 
tablishment and  each  one  of  us  looked 
at  it  and  said  we  would  like  to  manage 
it  better,  boy,  we  would  find  some 
things  we  would  change.  If  we  had 
Spinneys  around  to  tell  us  how  poorly 
it  is  being  managed,  we  would  be 
angry  and  mad. 

Well,  let  us  have  all  those  emotions, 
but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  we  are 
going  to  fix  that  by  freezing  the  de- 
fense budget  authority  at  the  1984 
levels  in  the  middle  of  what  we  all  un- 
derstand to  be  a  dramatic  rebuilding 
of  America's  military  strength,  which 
the  American  people  and  an  over- 
whelming number  of  U.S.  Senators 
and  U.S.  Hou.se  Members  found  in 
1980  and  1981  to  be  ab.solutely  neces- 
.sarv  for  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World. 

Now.  in  the  middle  of  that  rebuild- 
ing, we  observe  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  paying  too  much  for  a 
screwdriver.  And  Mr.  Spinney  tells  us 
we  are  not  planning  things  correctly. 
And  our  good  friend  from  Iowa  has 
noted  all  of  that.  And  so  he  says,  if  I 
read  him  right,  freeze  the  defense 
budget  and  they  will  learn  a  les.son. 
Freeze  it  and  they  will  fix  it. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  we  make  the 
reductions  in  the  weapons  systems 
that  this  kind  of  proposal  is  going  to 
bring  about,  we  will  fix  it  all  right.  If 


you  do  not  take  it  out  of  operations 
and  maintenance  and  salaries  and 
force  reductions,  we  will  not  have  any 
of  those  weapons  systems.  They  will 
all  be  canceled. 

So  if  the  intent  is  to  fix  it  so  they 
will  not  be  doing  things  wrong  any 
more,  you  will  fix  that.  You  will  fix 
that  because  there  will  not  be  very 
many  left. 

Now.  I  say  in  all  honesty  there  are 
some  things  that  ought  to  be  straight- 
ened up.  but  I  would  submit  that  any 
establishment  as  large  as  that  one,  es- 
pecially in  a  free  society,  and  especial- 
ly with  Congress  involved  from  year  to 
year,  and  especially  with  annual  ap- 
propriations and  all  the  other  things 
that  are  characteristic  of  our  defense 
establishment,  there  is  going  to  be 
abuse,  there  is  going  to  be  fraud,  there 
is  going  to  be  waste,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  some  planning  that  we  do  not 
like. 

We  are  part  of  it  under  1  year  appro- 
priations. The  defense  establishment 
is  part  of  it.  The  private  sector  is  part 
of  it.  But  I  submit,  in  the  interest  of 
fixing  the  problems,  that  we  do  not 
have  to  freeze  things  and  not  even 
know  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  just 
gue-ssing  what  cutting  SI  18  billion  in 
outlays  out  of  the  next  3  years  is  going 
to  do  and  .saying.  'Well,  it  really  has 
got  to  work  because  what  is  wrong 
with  the  freeze?  It  sounds  so  good." 

Now  I  am  not  up  here  as  one  who 
gives  the  Defense  Department  what- 
ever they  want.  I  think  in  the  last  3 
years  I  have  taken  my  share  of  the 
problem  that  the  defense  establish- 
ment brings  to  Congress.  I  think  I 
have  taken  my  share  of  heat. 

I  remind  my  friends  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  the  Senator  that  last 
year  got  called  out  of  the  meeting  by 
the  President  when  we  were  about  to 
vote  on  the  defense  number,  after  I 
had  waited  7  weeks  for  Cap  Weinberg- 
er to  do  something.  He  did  not,  and  I 
get  called  by  the  President  who  said, 
"Wait  .some  more."  You  know.  I  had  to 
tell  our  President.  "I  can't  do  that.  We 
are  going  to  vote  now  and  you  are 
going  to  lose,  because  you  wasted  7 
weeks  and  didn't  work  with  anybody.  " 

So  I  am  not  one  down  here  now  as  a 
Johnny-come-lately  to  try  to  get  .some- 
thing out  of  defense  or  pleading  to 
give  them  everything  they  want.  In 
fact.  I  figure  from  time  to  time  that 
they  can  do  it  for  less;  in  fact,  a  lot 
less. 

But  I  am  telling  the  Senate  that  this 
is  a  drastic  mistake,  to  send  a  signal  to 
our  allies,  to  send  a  signal  to  our  men 
and  women  in  the  military,  to  send  a 
signal  to  our  enemies,  that  we  just  de- 
cided in  the  middle  of  this  American 
military  buildup  to  freeze  things  for 
365  days. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question? 
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faith,  and  then  out  came  the  flag,  and  Mr. 
we  ran  it  up  the  pole.  We  were  told  yield? 
this     vLHn     ahsnliitelv     e.ssential.     And         Mr. 


TOWER.     Will     the     Senator 
BIDEN.  I  will  not  yield.  I  am 


The  reason  I  believe  so  strongly  in 
this  amendment  is  for  reasons  maybe 
slightly  different  than  my  Republican 


May  2,  1984 

Mr.    DOMENICI. 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  not  actually  a 
freeze,  it  is  a  reduction. 

If  it  were  a  freeze,  it  would  have 
given  the  inflationary  factor. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  reduction  of  $16  bil- 
lion in  real  terms.  For  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 

Well,  I  am  speaking  of  freeze  in  the 
sense  that  the  budget  authority  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  was  the  previous 
year  and  inflation,  whatever  it  is.  is 
not  added  on.  And  in  anybody's  under- 
standing, it  obviously  will  not  even 
buy  as  much  as  the  previous  year. 

And  if  you  are  in  the  middle  of  pro- 
curing things,  what  do  you  do?  I  mean, 
do  you  stop?  You  have  ordered  some 
airplanes  and  the  budget  authority  is 
there  for  all  400.  Do  you  just  quit  and 
say  we  will  freeze  it?  Well,  where  do 
you  freeze  them?  Halfway  built?  What 
about  those  that  are  just  starting  and 
you  are  about  to  spend  the  real  money 
because  you  have  got  the  first  one 
built?  Do  you  stop? 

Let  me  suggest  two  other  things.  A 
lot  of  people  talk  about  the  great  John 
Kennedy  confrontation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Somebody  has  already  compared 
the  American  military  in  terms  of  our 
GNP  in  that  day  versus  now. 

I  heard  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  that  era  say  this:  "We 
made  the  Soviet  bear  blink  when  we 
called  their  bluff  about  the  missiles  in 
Cuba.  And.  strangely  enough,  after  we 
made  them  blink,  the  United  States 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  for  about  10 
years."  Now.  that  is  about  where 
things  are.  as  I  see  it.  In  the  decade  of 
the  seventies,  after  we  made  them 
blink,  we  somehow  got  so  fearful  and 
so  scared  and  so  concerned  about  this 
bad  old  America,  that  we  might  do 
things  so  wrong  in  this  world,  we  just 
said  we  do  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  military. 

Then  along  came  1980  and  1981  and 
we  decided  that  was  a  bunch  of  bunk. 
This  is  a  great  country.  We  were  good 
players,  not  poor  players,  and  we 
better  get  serious  because  our  adver- 
saries were.  And  we  started  this  mili- 
tary buildup. 

And  now  today,  because  it  makes 
sense  to  somebody  that  we  freeze  the 
domestic  side  of  this  budget— and  I  am 
not  even  going  to  talk  about  that 
today.  I  did  that  yesterday,  as  well  as  I 
can.  It  just  makes  good  sense,  it  is  sort 
of  American  style  to  freeze  everything 
since  we  are  freezing  the  domestic 
side. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  business. 
With  all  respect  for  the  wonderful 
people  who  have  cosponsored  this,  it  is 
really  a  desperate  move  for  America's 
military  preparedness.  Those  men  and 
women  in  the  military,  our  allies,  our 
friends,  and.  yes.  our  enemies  are  all 
going  to  take  this  in  about  the  same 
way.  Those  who  like  it  are  going  to 
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clap.  America's  military  preparedness 
and  resolve  are  down  the  tubes,  and 
our  enemies  who  were  hoping  for  just 
such  a  turnaround  are  going  to  sit 
there  and  say, "  we  knew  one  if  we 
waited,  America  would  lose  its  re- 
solve. " 

I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  do  some- 
thing today  that  it  will  regret.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  freeze  defense  this  year 
when  we  are  finished.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  freeze  the  rest  of  these 
items.  It  is  not  in  the  cards.  The  U.S. 
House  is  not  freezing  defen.se.  The 
House  Subcommittee  that  appropri- 
ates the  money  is  not  going  to  freeze 
defense.  They  and  their  chairman  are 
not  disposed  to  spend  a  lot  of  extra 
money  on  defen.se.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  quite  the  opposite. 

It  would  be  a  strange  day  if  our  con- 
ferees went  to  conference  with  the 
U.S.  House  and  the  U.S.  Hou.se  had  to 
add  substantial  amounts  of  money  to 
the  defen.se  budget  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  what  would 
happen,  if  this  amendment  passes.  We 
would  put  up  the  flag  in  the  House, 
and  say  'you  were  right  all  the  time." 
You  have  to  put  in  enough  money  to 
make  America  strong  becau.se  the  U.S. 
Senate  decided  some  kind  of  symmetry 
of  freeze  was  a  good  thing,  so  the 
Senate  froze  defense  and  we  sure  hope 
the  U.S.  House  will  put  money  back  so 
we  will  be  on  the  right  track. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  here  11 '2  years,  unlike  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  but  about  the  .same 
time  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
But  I  find  this  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, colorful,  and  humorous  debates 
I  have  heard  as  long  as  I  have  been 
here. 

We  have  two  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ators, the  chairmen  of  two  very  impor- 
tant committees,  telling  us  that  this  is 
all  about  defense,  and  America  is 
about  to  pull  down  the  flag.  I  have  not 
heard  yet.  'turn  tail  and  run."  I  have 
not  heard  that  one  yet.  I  have  not 
heard,  if  we  do  this,  we  are  going  to  be 
capitulating  to  our  enemies.  I  find  it 
fa.scinating  that  we  are  talking  about 
how  we  are  not  going  to  be  fair  to  our 
allies,  and  will  break  faith  with  our 
allies. 

The  signal  that  we  are  all  talking 
about  sending  here  is  not  about  de- 
fense. It  is  about  the  economy.  Let  me 
tell  you  .something.  I  find  it  fascinat- 
ing that  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  made  their  VFW 
speeches  here  on  the  floor— all  of 
them,  I  assume— a.ssume  that  next 
year,  we  are  not  going  to  be  doing  any- 
thing with  defen.se.  that  when  in  fact 
we  have  a  deficit,  when  interest  rates 
have  gone  up.  when  the  cost  of  de- 
fense is  even  more,  when  we  are 
moving  in  the  direction  that  most 
people  predict  will  occur,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  stymied  growth,  and  we  are 
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just    not 
usual. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  make  an  eloquent  speech 
about  what  Fritz  Hollings  was  doing 
to  the  elderly,  and  about  how  we  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  social 
security.  I  hear  him  say  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  defense. 
We  are  just  going  to  roll  right  along 
next  year.  We  are  not  going  to  touch 
entitlements,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
touch  defense. 

I  am  going  to  fly  out  of  here.  Does 
anybody  believe  that?  Does  anybody 
believe  that  next  year  with  the  reelec- 
tion of  Ronald  Reagan— if  that  is  what 
occurs — we  are  not  going  to  see  a  fun- 
damental change  in  either  the  tax 
structure,  the  entitlement  programs, 
or  defense?  We  are  just  going  to  go 
right  on  along.  No  change.  I  just  think 
that  is  wonderful,  if  that  is  going  to  be 
the  case. 

I  find  it  really  interesting  that  we 
are  going  to  cripple  America's  defense 
system  by  only  spending  $264  billion 
next  year,  if  this  amendment  passes. 
My  God,  what  a  penalty.  We  will  be 
prostrate:  $264  billion.  That  is  all  we 
are  going  to  do. 

I  assume  what  my  colleagues  are 
saying  is  we  will  pose  this  based  on  the 
defen.se  portion  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  real  problem  here  is  we  do 
not  want  to  make  any  hard  choices 
about  any  weapons  system.  I  assume 
they  mean  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  to  reconsider  every  single  system 
underway.  That  is  fascinating  to  me. 

By  golly,  wc  have  done  damage,  have 
we  not?  We  have  gone  in  outlays  over 
the  last  several  years— I  will  read 
them.  In  1979,  we  spent  $118  billion: 
1980.  $136  billion:  1981.  $160  billion: 
1982.  $187  billion:  1983.  $210  billion; 
1984,  $235  billion.  What  a  terrible 
burden  to  place  upon  defense.  I  notice 
some  of  my  conservative  colleagues  on 
the  other  side,  and  some  of  my  liberal 
colleagues  on  this  side,  for  political 
reasons  have  said.  God  bless  the  Grace 
Commission.  Did  it  not  have  a  wonder- 
ful idea  to  save  money?  Was  not  Presi- 
dent Reagan  right  about  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse? 

By  the  way.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho,  who  likes  that 
Grace  Commission  report  from  what  I 
have  heard  him  .say.  that  it  says  $93 
billion  in  defense  savings.  Mr.  Grace 
says  $93  billion  in  3  years.  Well,  I 
guess  we  are  going  to  be  selective.  He 
says  $93  billion.  We  are  prepared  to 
believe  those  figures  in  other  areas, 
but  not  defense.  He  was  only  kidding. 
He  did  not  really  mean  that. 

I  heard  a  moving  speech  last  year 
from  one  of  the  most  qualified  debat- 
ers in  the  U.S.  Senate— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  not  too 
many  months  ago— saying  if  we  go 
below  13  percent,  we  will  jeopardize 
America's  future.  We  will  be  breaking 
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We  are  not  cutting  defense.  We  are 
denying  a  $50  billion  increase  next 
year,  following  a  number  of  years  of 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  symmetry  of  this  amendment  that 
makes  sense,  it  is  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  that  makes  sense. 


Armed  Forces  by  at  least  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  saving 
from  a  reduction  in  force  that  would 
then  allow  us  to  oav  the  cost-of-livine 
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faith,  and  then  out  came  the  flag,  and 
we  ran  it  up  the  pole.  We  were  told 
this  was  absolutely  essential.  And 
today  he  can  buy  7  percent.  I  find  that 
curious.  Senator.  You  went  from  13  to 
7.  Yet  I  guess  with  7  percent  we  are 
not  dropping  to  our  knees  before  the 
Communist  horde.  I  do  not  know.  I 
find  that  kind  of  fascinating.  Now  we 
hear  the  same  speech  that  you  made 
at  13  and  7  and  saying  if  you  go  to 
zero,  it  is  the  end. 

By  the  way.  a  lot  of  folks  are  talking 
about  how  this  is  going  to  cripple  us.  I 
found  it  fascinating  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  when  we  have  a  $90  billion 
drug  problem  in  America,  permeating 
every  single  pore  of  the  fiber  of  Amer- 
ica, is  prepared  to  cut.  and  did  vote  to 
cut  money  for  drug  interdiction, 
money  for  the  Justice  Department.  If 
I  were  going  to  engage  in  this  frivolous 
tactic,  my  friends,  in  opposition.  I 
would  stand  on  the  floor  and  say  you 
are  putting  the  heroin  and  needle  into 
the  arm  of  the  American  public.  The 
reason  why  my  dear  sister  was  robbed 
was  because  of  you.  I  cannot  believe 
you  people  are  not  willing  to  protect 
the  streets  of  America.  God  forgive 
you  for  what  you  have  done.  I  do  not 
do  that  to  you.  [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  say  that.  And  I  am  almost 
as  adept  on  my  feet  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  did  not  stand  on  the 
floor  when  you  all  said.  'No  Hawkeye 
for  drugs.  Take  it  out  of  Coast 
Guard." 

To  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
■'Does  my  friend  from  Texas  under- 
stand that  he  is  increasing  crime  in 
the  streets  of  Waco?  Does  my  friend 
from  Alaska  understand" 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  streets  of  Waco 
are  relatively  crime  free. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  They  will  not  be,  if  you 
do  not  jump  on  the  bandwagon  and 
help  me  fight  crime.  You  folks  are  so 
soft  on  crime  over  there.  My  friend 
from  Alaska  and  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  go  home  and  make  speeches 
about  that  brown  heroin  from  Texas, 
the  cocaine  from  Colombia,  and  then 
they  vote  against  Biden's  increases  for 
funding. 

Well,  the  murder  rate  goes  up.  I 
really  do  not  hold  you  personally  re- 
sponsible, as  you  seem  to  be  prepared 
to  hold  me  on  defense. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  challenge 
in  the  art  of  demagoguery.  I  am  ready. 
Let  us  go. 

You  are  right,  the  Senator  would  say 
I  would  win. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  voted 
against  the  incresises  I  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Committee  over  the  last  3 
years  in  the  name  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  In 
the  name  of  the  economy  he  voted 
against  those  increases,  in  the  name  of 
interest  rates,  a  sound  economy. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  yield.  I  am 
just  getting  started.  I  have  not  spoken 
all  day. 

So.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
talked  about  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  It  is  not  the  denudmg  of  Ameri- 
ca's security.  If  we  are  going  to  play 
that  game,  we  can  all  play  that  game. 
It  is  about  the  future,  hard  choices 
and  difficult  decisions. 

I  went  out  to  a  place  where  I  am  un- 
accustomed to  travel,  to  Chicago  and 
New  York,  to  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
to  Bear  Stearns  and  E.  F.  Hutton  and 
others.  I  met  with,  over  the  last  3 
weeks,  the  leaders  of  those  communi- 
ties. 

Guess  what  they  told  me  to  a 
person.  "Biden.  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kan.sas.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana are  successful  and  this  amend- 
ment were  to  pa.ss.  interest  rates  would 
drop  1.5  to  3  percent  in  the  next  4 
months." 

They  said  to  me.  everyone  I  have 
spoken  to.  and  the  indications  seem  to 
be  in  this  direction,  that  interest  rates 
are  likely  to  go  up  under  the  Republi- 
can leadership  plan. 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I 
have  heard  this  speech  in  the  Budget 
Committee  so  many  times,  about  the 
street  docs  not  believe  us.  we  do  not 
have  willpower.  So  when  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  comes  along  and  says.  "We 
have  1  year  to  give  us  all  time  to  stop 
and  breathe  and  think  and  reorder 
some  of  our  priorities  before  the 
future  has  totally  slipped  from  our 
grasp,"  we  did  it  becau.se  we  did  not 
want  any  pie  in  the  sky.  Then  along 
comes  someone  and  we  say.  "We  are 
going  to  give  you  a  big  one.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  reduced  package,  the 
leadership  package  or  the  Democratic 
package,  back-end  loaded,  not  front- 
end  loaded."  And  we  wonder  if  they 
are  going  to  believe  us. 

The  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  so  supportive  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  must  say  not  only 
supportive  but  worked  so  hard  to  come 
up  with  it  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  others,  it  is  because  I 
believe  if  we  do  not  do  something  dras- 
tic to  demonstrate  that  we  have  the 
resolve  to  tackle  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, that  we  are  going  to  be  moving 
into  a  recession  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year  and  moving  down.  Budget 
deficits  under  the  Republican  budget 
plan.  3  years  out.  start  to  go  up.  The 
President  says  he  wants  no  new  taxes, 
the  Republican  leadership  says  they 
want  no  new  taxes,  and  the  President 
says  he  wants  no  change  in  defen.se. 
and  with  a  commitment  there  will  be 
no  change  in  entitlements— poof,  the 
magic  dragon.  We  are  going  to  do  all 
that.  You  know  that,  do  you  not? 


The  reason  I  believe  so  strongly  in 
this  amendment  is  for  reasons  maybe 
slightly  different  than  my  Republican 
cosponsors.  for  I  predict  to  you  that  if 
we  do  not  turn  around  this  deficit  in  a 
convincing  way  to  keep  interest  rates 
from  going  up  and  keep  the  economy 
from  going  to  Hades  in  a  handbasket, 
we  are  going  to  be  presented  with  the 
following  scenario  next  year  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic President  who  is  elected.  The  issue 
no  longer  will  be  the  capping  of 
COLA'S  or  not.  but  the  issue  will  be 
eliminating  COLA'S  for  social  .security. 
The  issue  will  not  be  whether  or  not 
we  deal  with  eliminating  people  on  dis- 
ability rolls  who  are  malingerers  but 
whether  or  not  disability  should  be 
cut.  The  issue  will  not  any  longer  be 
whether  we  maintain  the  medicare 
system  by  putting  some  of  the  cost  on 
the  doctors  and  the  hospitals,  but  cut- 
ting the  medicare  system.  The  issue 
will  be  not  whether  or  not  we  keep  or 
increase  WIC  but  whether  or  not  we 
have  it  at  all.  The  issue  will  not  be 
whether  or  not  education  is  something 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  in- 
creasing, but  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  doing  it  at 
all. 

Guys  like  me  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
be  able  to  make  a  case  in  the  face  of 
staggering  budgets  and  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  increase  them. 
Then,  my  friends  in  opposition  will  be 
able  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  what  he  is  doing 
is  increasing  the  deficit,  increasing  it 
badly?" 

I  will  not  be  able  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  say  we  need  new  major  tax 
increases  because  how  can  you  in- 
crease taxes  at  the  time  of  recession? 

So  I  think  this  is  our  last  best 
chance. 

I  find  it  curious  when  we  talk  about 
this.  Let  us  talk  about  some  historical 
defense  spending  totals.  The  annual 
rate  of  growth  in  total  defense  spend- 
ing from  1981  to  1984  was  10  percent 
or  a  total  of  29-plus  percent  real 
growth  over  that  3-year  period.  The 
annual  real  growth  in  defense  procure- 
ment for  1981-^84  was  17  percent,  or 
about  50  percent  over  a  3-year  period 
of  time.  The  annual  real  rate  of 
growth  in  defense  R&D  for  1981  to 
1984  was  13  percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
state  the  source  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  source  of  the  fig- 
ures is  the  staff  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mitee  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  nowhere 
near  it.  The  publication  on  the  House 
side  shows  it  to  be  3.5  percent  real 
growth.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
nominal  growth,  that  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  This  is  the  real  growth 
in  those  areas. 
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leadership's   amendments   before    the    whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  keep    of  red  ink  in  our  national  budget.  Fi- 

Senate.  all  of  those  programs  going,  some  of     nally.  it  has  served  to  alert  the  coun- 

Does    the    Senator    really    wish    to    which    the    Senator    from    Delaware    try  to  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  could 
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We  are  not  cutting  defense.  We  are 
denying  a  $50  billion  increase  next 
year,  following  a  number  of  years  of 
steady  increases. 

We  are  not  requiring  any  specific 
cuts 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  clarifying  question? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  said  we 
are  not  cutting  defense.  In  fact,  in  real 
terms,  we  are.  because  the  inflationary 
factor  is  not  added. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So.  in  fact,  we  are  cut- 
ting $16  billion.  In  other  words,  S264 
billion  in  1984  money  would  mean 
$248  billion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  we  use  the  CBO  figure,  he  is  right. 
If  we  use  the  President's  figure,  it  is 
$13  billion,  his  economic  assumptions, 
and  $3  billion  in  outlays.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  at  a  point  where  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  anyone  is 
going  to  be  able  to  tell  me  that  they 
truly  believe  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  to  make  significant  changes  next 
year  in  defense  and  weapons  programs 
and  changes  in  entitlement  programs, 
and  changes  in  other  spending  pro- 
grams. I  would  hope  that  we  also  keep 
our  perspective,  not  that  it  is  all  that 
relevant,  but  since  it  has  been  raised 
so  many  times,  on  the  charge  relating 
to  the  share  of  GNP  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  made. 

In  constant  dollars  in  real  terms,  we 
shall  spend  more  in  1985  on  defense 
than  in  any  year  since  1946.  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  But  more  importantly. 
in  1984.  which  is  the  outlays  we  want 
to  be  in  the  budget,  the  outlay  in  1984 
is  greater  in  real  terms  than  in  any 
year  since  1946,  save  two,  1968  and 
1969,  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Outlays  under  our  amendment  would 
exceed  the  1969  and  only  be  $3  billion 
less  in  real  terms  than  in  1968.  and  we 
are  not  at  war. 

We  are  not  spending  less  for  defense, 
in  fact:  we  are  .spending  more.  We 
have,  in  fact,  a  real  growth  that  has 
occurred  on  a  fairly  consistent  basis 
over  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  us,  if  my  col- 
leagues would,  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
ball.  How  can  we  say  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  deal  with  entitlements  and  un- 
willing to  deal  with  defense  and  sug- 
gest that  we  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing significant  about  the  deficits? 
We  see  the  dire  predictions  that  are 
being  made,  and  they  are  probably 
wrong  in  being  as  dire  as  they  are,  and 
those  rosy  predictions  about  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  are  probably  equally 
off  base.  But  I  wonder  if  anyone  in 
here  truly  believes  that  we  are  going 
to  have  such  a  robust  growth,  low  in- 
terest rates,  low  inflation,  and  all 
without  making  some  drastic  changes 
in  the  way  we  are  going. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  symmetry  of  this  amendment  that 
makes  sense,  it  is  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  that  makes  sense. 

We  are  asking  for  1  year.  Everybody 
will  live  on  what  they  lived  on  last 
year.  If  anyone  suggests  to  me  that 
that  means  we  shall  have  sent  a  signal 
to  all  the  world  that  we  have  reneged 
on  our  requirement  for  a  strong  de- 
fense, I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not 
a  reasonable  assumption  that  anyone 
could  make. 
(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    did 
the  Senator  support   the  deployment 
of  cruise  missiles  to  Europe? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  knows 
they  were  not  there  in  1984.  They 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  1985. 

Did    the    Senator   support    the    B-1 
bomber? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  No,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  he  support  the 
multiyear   contract    for   the    B-1    pur- 
chase? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  No,  he  did  not. 
Mr.     STEVENS.     Mr.     President.     I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
believes    that     the    cost    of    the    B-1 
should  be  increased  by  $1  billion  be- 
cause of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  believe  it  would  be 
cut. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  will 
cau.se  a  $1  billion  increase  in  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  the  B-1  because  it  will  cost 
SI  billion  to  terminate  the  contract. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
.say  if  that  were  the  alternative.  I  am 
prepared  to  spend  more  money  for  the 
same  program  in  1986  than  1  would 
have  in  1985  if.  in  fact,  the  effect  will 
be,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  that  interest 
rates  will  come  down  because  the  net 
effect  of  not  doing  what  I  am  doing 
will  in  fact  cause  interest  rates  to  go 
up  and  in  fact,  we  will  be  spending 
more  money,  not  less  money,  in  the 
total  budget. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  another  question.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  realizes 
that  this  will  put  a  limit  on  the  pay- 
ment of  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
military  personnel?  The  authorization 
exists  for  a  3.5-percent  increjise.  This 
would  pay  zero.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  intend  that  that  be  so? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  what  is  as- 
sumed. We  cannot,  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, dictate  that.  It  could  be  that,  it 
could  be  cutting  the  program.  It  could 
be  either. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  current  level  force,  he 
could  take  the  position,  I  assume,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  wants  to  take 
the  position  that  we  should  reduce  our 


Armed  Forces  by  at  least  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  saving 
from  a  reduction  in  force  that  would 
then  allow  us  to  pay  the  cost-of-living 

allowance 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
question.  We  all  know,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  points  out  constant- 
ly to  us  in  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
budget  documents  like  this,  we  cannot 
line  item.  I  can  have  an  agenda  to  tell 
you  how  I  cut  it.  I  would  cut  the  B-1 
bomber,  I  would  cut  the  MX  missile. 
That  would  take  care  of  all  of  it.  The 
Senator  may  argue  to  cut  other 
things.  I  suspect  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  say.  get  Mr.  Grace  in  and 
he  will  take  care  of  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
document  does  not  allow  us  to  line 
item  and  dictate  to  those  on  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  commit- 
tees where  in  fact  that  money  will  or 
will  not  be  spent.  The  exercise,  al- 
though I  can  tell  you  how  I  could  do 
it.  is  not  a  particularly  relevant  exer- 
cise, as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
points  out  at  lea.st  four  times  in  every 
budget  meeting  we  have. 

I  can  do  it.  1  would  take  out  the  MX 
and  the  B-1. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  correct  in  terms 
of  his  interpretation  that  it  is  no  direc- 
tion, but  if  the  direction  is  to  delete 
$50  billion  from  the  program  and  we 
can  show  him  that  that  deletion  leads 
to  other  costs  due  to  cancellations 
under  existing  procurement  contracts, 
which  make  it  an  even  deeper  cut.  I 
wonder  how  the  Senator  would  face 
up  to  that. 

Did  the  Senator  vote  for  the  fourth 
submarine?  Did  he  vole  for  the  840 
tanks  per  year?  Did  the  Senator  vole 
for  the  return  of  the  three  battleships 
that  this  Senator  opposed? 

My  memory  is  the  Senator  support- 
ed them. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  told  the  Senator  how  I  would 
get  my  savings.  1  have  already  told 
him:  I  already  answered  the  question. 
Mr.  President. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  talked  about 
the  Washington  Monument  argument. 
I  call  this  the  old  rathole  theory,  that 
once  you  have  something  bad  in  proc- 
ess, because  it  costs  money  to  stop  it, 
we  keep  it  going. 

Anyway,  does  the  Senator  have  any 
more  questions  for  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  one  last  ques- 
tion I  would  have,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  statement  that  disturbs  this 
Senator  most  was  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  made  about 
the  visits  to  Wall  Street  and  to  the 
various  sectors  of  American  industry. 
I,  too,  made  those  calls  not  too  long 
ago.  I  was  urged  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  defense  spending,  which  we 
have  brought  about  by  virtue  of  the 
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is  the  time  when  we  can  do  something 
about  the  national  debt.  We  can  vote, 
as  I  propose  to  do,  to  freeze  our  Gov- 


billion  to  $161.5  billion.  That  is  $19.3 
billion  lower  than  the  leadership  plan 
and  $12.3  billion  lower  than  the  Demo- 


programs  for  1  year  at  the  fiscal  year 
1984  baseline  level  of  $264  billion. 
There  would  be  no  Defense  Depart- 
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leadership's  amendments  before  the 
Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  really  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  to  this  body 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  entitles  he 
mentioned  to  cut  defense  expenditures 
with  all  the  resultant  bankruptcies 
and  failures  that  would  come  about  in 
the  private  sector?  Is  that  really  their 
message,  to  cut  $50  billion  plus  in  1 
year  from  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  us  make  two  things 
clear.  Mr.  President.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion is  not  cutting.  It  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  add  the  $50  billion  the 
Senator  wants  added,  not  cutting  from 
where  we  are.  We  have  not  passed  the 
budget  yet.  So  we  are  not  cutting.  The 
question  is  how  much  we  add.  if  any- 
thing. And  I  am  arguing  for  1  year  we 
do  not  add.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  folks  that  I  spoke  to  in 
fact  said  to  me  nothing  about  defense, 
nothing  about  entitlements.  They  said 
they  need  to  come  up  with  savings 
that  in  fact  in  1  year  would  be  in  the 
$40  billion  range  and  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  we  had  that  kind  of  cut  in 
1  year,  the  first  year. 

That  is  what  they  were  talking 
about.  They  did  not  presume  to  sug- 
gest whether  or  not  it  be  an  MX  mis- 
sile or  a  slowdown  in  the  entitlement 
programs  or  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  were  talking  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  year.  That  is  what 
they  were  talking  about,  and  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
referring  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask,  if  the  Senator 
will  respond  to  one  other  question,  if 
the  Senator  realizes  that  to  maintain  a 
production  rate  of  840  tanks  or  4 
attack  submarines  or  the  level  of  the 
other  production  that  is  under  con- 
tract, the  increases  mentioned  in  the 
leadership  amendment  are  necessary 
just  to  maintain  the  rates  of  produc- 
tion? Does  the  Senator  realize  that  I 
know  of  no  new  initalive  in  this 
budget  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
other  than  the  proposal  to  continue 
C-17  R&D?  It  is  not  in  production. 
But  does  the  Senator  realize  that  this 
funding  bill  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  existing  rates  of  procurement,  the 
existing  level  of  production  of  Ameri- 
can industry  at  the  existing  level  of 
employment?  Does  he  realize  that  the 
impact  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
compared  to  the  amendment  that  he  is 
endorsing  would  be  just  to  continue 
the  level  of  production  of  the  current 
year? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  two  things  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Again,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
my  response  to  that  answer  is  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  we  can  incorporate 
that  notion  into  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  I  will  answer  it. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  next  year 
we  are  going  to  have  to,  if  we  do  not 
do  it  this  year,  face  the  question  of 


whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  keep 
all  of  those  programs  going,  some  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
voted  for.  in  light  of  changed  econom- 
ic circumstances,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  standing  up  saying 
notwithstanding  the  fact  we  promised 
cost-of-living  increases  to  senior  citi- 
zens, the  changed  economic  circum- 
stances are  so  dire  we  have  to  recon- 
sider that  for  1  year,  just  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  who  spent  10  years 
of  existence  in  this  body  trying  to  in- 
crease money  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  fighting  organized  crime  and 
interdicting  drugs  is  saying  that  we 
cannot,  because  of  the  state  of  the 
economy,  afford  to  do  it  this  year. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  saying. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
like  also  to  say  something  else,  if  I 
may.  We  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  other  Senators  talking  about  the 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  the 
implication  being  that  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  could  not 
be  sustained  for  1  year  at  the  level  of 
$264  billion. 

And  the  second  thing  it  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  is  a  document 
which  I  should  like  to  read.  It  says; 

Wf  the  people  of  the  United  State.s.  in 
order  lo  form  a  more  perfect  union.  e.slab- 
lish  justice,  in.sure  dome.stic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defpn.se.  promote 
the  general  welfare. 

That  is  another  item  in  that  little 
matter  that  is  mentioned.  And  then  in 
section  8  of  the  Constitution: 

The  ConKres.s  shall  have  power  lo  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  exci.ses.  lo 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

They  always  drop  that  'general  wel- 
fare" portion,  but  again  I  want  to 
make  a  point.  I  do  not  concede  the  im- 
plicit assumption  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment that  to  go  on  $264  billion  for  1 
more  year  jeopardizes  national  securi- 
ty and  the  ability  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bipartisan  budget  freeze  proposal  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  As  you  know, 
it  is  being  offered  jointly  by  Senators 
Kassebaum.  Grassley.  Baucus.  and 
myself.  Despite  opposition  by  the  lead- 
ership, support  for  this  proposal  has 
grown  during  the  past  several  weeks. 
By  the  time  we  have  di.scussed  it  here 
on  the  floor.  I  believe  its  chances  for 
passage  are  excellent. 

But  it  has  already  served  several  im- 
portant purposes.  It  has  alerted  the 
Senate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem this  country  faces  in  preserving  its 
fiscal  stability  and  it  economic  health. 
It  has  also  demonstrated  clearly.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Republican  leadership 
plan  is  not  adequate  to  stem  the  flow 


of  red  ink  in  our  national  budget.  Fi- 
nally, it  has  served  to  alert  the  coun- 
try to  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  could 
exist  during  consideration  of  the 
budget  next  year,  if  our  freeze  is  not 
adopted  this  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  was 
not  clear  to  many  people  just  how- 
great  our  deficit  problem  was  or  what 
actions  it  would  take  to  deal  with  it. 
The  President  offered  only  a  down 
payment  which  was  little  more  than 
his  original  budget  with  defense 
spending  trimmed  slightly.  And  it  was 
widely  predicted  that  Congress  had  no 
will  to  try  to  solve  the  mounting  defi- 
cit problem  in  a  election  year. 

All  that  is  changed  now.  Recent 
action  in  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, where  our  budget  freeze  was 
nearly  adopted,  shows  that  many  Sen- 
ators realize  that  the  time  for  busi- 
ne.ss-as-usual  is  over.  This  year  may  be 
our  last  chance  to  take  effective  action 
against  deficits  without  risking  serious 
adverse  consequences  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  traveled  a 
long  way.  in  the  wrong  direction,  since 
the  day  in  February  1981  when  the 
President,  in  his  program  for  economic 
recovery,  confidently  predicted  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984.  At  that  time, 
deficits  were  running  about  $60  bil- 
lion. And  now  that  1984  is  here,  the 
current  year's  deficit  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $190  billion. 

Since  1981  we  have  been  taking 
many  actions  aimed  at  closing  the  gap 
between  spending  and  revenues.  But 
we  have  always  underestimated  the 
virulence  and  persistence  of  the  defi- 
cits and  the  speed  with  which  they 
could  grow.  I  hope  that  we  have  now 
learned  our  lesson.  I  hope  we  now  real- 
ize that  deficits  of  $300  billion  by 
1989— and  nearer  $400  billion  if  the 
economy  slumps— must  be  treated 
with  an  immediate  freeze  to  stop  the 
growth  of  deficits  for  long  enough  to 
put  in  place  a  permanent  deficit  con- 
trol package.  If  we  do  not  freeze  defi- 
cits right  now.  their  exponential 
growth  will  make  it  impossible  for  any 
longer  term  plan  to  take  hold  and 
become  effective. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  soon  be  talk- 
ing about  increasing  the  limit  on  the 
national  debt  here  on  the  floor.  When 
that  bill  comes  up  for  consideration, 
there  will  be  many  voices  raised  in 
protest.  And  well  there  might  be.  The 
national  debt  is  expected  to  be  about 
$1.9  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  a 
staggering  $3.3  billion  in  fi.scal  year 
1989.  By  1989,  the  interest  payments 
necessary  to  service  such  a  debt  will 
have  more  than  doubled  to  $219  bil- 
lion. I,  myself,  am  outraged  by  those 
numbers.  I  hope  that  all  those  other 
Senators  who  share  my  outrage  will 
also  share  my  determination  to  do 
something  about  those  deficits  before 
the  debt  limit  increase  comes  up.  Now 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article    said  the  AH64    complemenus"  rather  than  I  wish  it  were  possible  this  year  to 
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is  the  time  when  we  can  do  something 
about  the  national  debt.  We  can  vote, 
as  I  propose  to  do.  to  freeze  our  Gov- 
ernment is  fiscal  year  1985. 

If  we  do  not  take  bold,  dramatic 
action  on  deficits  right  now.  we  are 
risking  an  economic  disaster,  probably 
some  time  next  year.  As  deficits  per- 
sist, and  grow  larger,  interest  rates  are 
certain  to  rise  also.  And  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  inflationary  tendencies 
that  still  exist  in  our  economy,  may  be 
unleashed  again.  These  events,  in 
turn,  will  depress  economic  activity, 
and  we  could  well  find  ourselves  in  yet 
another  recession  again. 

These  dire  predictions  are  not  yet 
fact.  But  10  years  under  the  new 
budget  process  should  have  taught  us 
at  least  one  thing.  If  one  waits  until 
the  next  economic  stage  is  clearly  visi- 
ble, it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it.  So  we  must  act  now.  while  only  a 
few  signals  foretell  the  economic  prob- 
lems ahead.  Interest  rates  have  been 
climbing  for  some  time  now.  The 
prime  rate  has  risen  from  11  to  12  per- 
cent—and many  expect  it  to  go  higher 
soon.  Mortgage  rates  are  nearing  14 
percent  and  there  is  real  danger  that 
homebuyers  will  soon  become  discour- 
aged by  high  rates.  The  most  recent 
Treasury  borrowing— a  2-year  note- 
went  for  a  very  high  11.8  percent. 

Housing  starts,  in  .sympathetic  reac- 
tion, plunged  26.5  percent  in  March  to 
1.6  million  units.  While  bad  weather 
surely  played  a  part  in  this,  as  the  ad- 
ministration claimed,  the  realtors  also 
had  a  strong  point  when  they  said 
that  "long-term  mortgage  rates  of  13 
percent  or  higher  are  not  compatible 
with  a— housing— starts  rate  of  2  mil- 
lion-plus units." 

Inflation  is  fortunately  still  re- 
strained. But  there  have  been  predic- 
tions of  CPI  increases  of  8  percent 
next  year.  Factories,  at  81  percent  of 
capacity,  are  nearing  the  point  where 
bottlenecks  may  increase  pressures  on 
interest  rates  and  inflation.  And  the 
soaring  GNP  of  8.3  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  can  only  reinforce  inflationary 
pressures. 

What  can  we  do.  Mr.  President,  to 
avoid  an  economic  calamity?  Of 
course,  there  is  never  any  guarantee 
that  Government  action  will  have  the 
desired  result.  But  in  this  ca.se.  the 
action  we  need  to  take  is  one  that 
mu.st  be  taken  in  any  event.  We  must 
freeze  the  Federal  budget  and  stop  the 
deficits  in  their  tracks.  This  will  ease 
the  pre.ssures  on  interest  rates  and 
calm  inflationary  expectations.  This, 
in  turn,  will  greatly  improve  the  out- 
look for  continued  economic  health. 

What  will  the  Kas.sebaum-Gra.ssley- 
Biden-Baucus  budget  freeze  do  to  defi- 
cits. I  have  a  table  here  that  demon- 
strates clearly  how  much  more  force- 
fully our  plan  deals  with  deficits  than 
any  other  viable  alternative.  Next  year 
deficits  under  our  plan  would  fall  from 
the  current  policy  baseline  of  $197.3 


billion  to  $161.5  billion.  That  is  $19.3 
billion  lower  than  the  leadership  plan 
and  $12.3  billion  lower  than  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative. 

By  fiscal  year  1987  our  deficit  would 
still  be  only  $162  billion  as  compared 
with  $245.2  billion  if  no  deficit  reduc- 
tion actions  were  taken.  This  is  $41.5 
billion  lower  than  the  leadership 
plan— under  which  deficits  actually 
continue  to  rise.  And  it  is  $7  billion 
lower  than  under  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  brief  table 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Kassebaum  -  Gra.ssley  -  Biden  -  Baucus 
budget  freeze  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DEFICITS 

|ln  billions  ol  Ooiiaisl 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Kassebaum  Gtassley  Biden 
Republican  lealersbip 
Democratic  allcnaliwe 
CBO  cutwl  poticy  baseline 

1615 
1«08 
173  8 
197  3 

M85 

1854 
170  7 
216  9 

16?  0 

?03  5 
169  0 
245  2 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  the  Kassebaum-Grassley-Biden- 
Baucus  budget  freeze  accomplish  this? 
It  does  it  by  freezing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  year.  And  let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  is  only  a  1-year 
action,  a  1-year  freeze.  This  is  intend- 
ed to  stop  the  ri.se  of  deficits  so  that 
there  is  time  to  plan  a  long-range 
strategy  of  deficit  control.  But  the  1- 
year  feature  is  critical.  This  slops  the 
deficits  immediately,  not  over  the  3 
years  that  the  Democratic  alternative 
requires.  And  it  certainly  does  not 
allow  them  to  climb  in  1986  and  1987 
as  the  leadership  alternative  does. 

It  stops  them  immediately,  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  And  it  also  stops  the  climb 
for  at  least  3  years.  And  it  does  this  so 
effectively  that  in  fiscal  year  1987,  if 
no  other  action  than  a  1-year  freeze  is 
taken,  spending  will  be  $73.2  billion 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  Republican  or  Democratic 
alternatives  reduce  spending  in  fi.scal 
year  1987  by  only  $46.4  billion  or  $39.5 
billion  respectively. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
A  1-year  freeze  will  not  be  enough  to 
.solve  our  problem.  The  1-year  freeze 
gives  us  time  to  plan  an  effective 
future  strategy.  Further  actions  will 
be  necessary,  in  1986  and  1987,  to  push 
the  deficits  below  $162  billion.  But 
while  we  work  on  further  actions,  at 
least  deficits  will  not  be  climbing. 
There  will  be  a  firm  ceiling  on  deficits. 
We  will  have  stopped  swimming 
against  the  ever-rising  tide  of  deficits. 

How  does  our  budget  freeze  accom- 
plish this?  The  freeze  actions  are 
clear,  simple,  and  effective.  We  would 
freeze   budget   authority    for   defense 


programs  for  1  year  at  the  fiscal  year 
1984  baseline  level  of  $264  billion. 
There  would  be  no  Defense  Depart- 
ment civilian  or  military  pay  raises  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  In  the  same  way, 
there  would  be  no  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments in  any  indexed  program  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  And  medical  costs  would  be 
contained  by  freezing  doctor  and  hos- 
pital fees  for  1  year.  In  fiscal  year 
1985.  we  as.sume  that  agricultural 
target  prices  and  loan  levels  will  be 
frozen  at  the  1984  crop  year  levels. 
Nondefense.  discretionary  programs 
would  also  be  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year 
1984  baseline  level  for  budget  author- 
ity—or program  level,  where  relevant. 
On  the  revenue  side,  we  had  originally 
proposed  to  limit  revenue  increases  to 
a  $10  billion  figure.  Now  that  the 
Senate  has  overwhelmingly  adopted  a 
revenue  package,  we  have  dropped  any 
revenue  increase  from  our  amend- 
ment. 

While  this  program  is  severe,  it  is 
the  only  proposal  that  will  halt  the 
upward  spiral  of  deficits.  It  is  fair 
also— a  form  of  shared  sacrifice.  But 
the  sacrifice  only  runs  for  1  year,  and 
then  other  formulas  will  have  to  be 
found  for  further  deficit  reductions— 
as  will  be  the  case  with  any  plan 
adopted  this  year. 

This  1  year  of  sacrifice  should  pre- 
vent many  future  years  of  needless 
suffering.  Because  it  is  clear  that  such 
a  freeze  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
many  programs— defense  and  nonde- 
fense alike— that  are  essential  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  already  made  it  clear 
what  kinds  of  actions  it  envisions  next 
year  lo  reduce  deficits.  The  targets  in- 
clude indexed  programs  like  social  se- 
curity, farm  programs,  medicare,  and 
medicaid,  veterans  health  programs, 
student  aid.  and  higher  education,  and 
many  others. 

And  one  other  thing  I  confidently 
predict  lo  you.  While  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration does  not  list  defense  as  a 
target  for  cuts,  it  will  be  a  target  next 
year  if  we  do  not  freeze  this  year.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  cut  back  many 
imporlanl  domestic  activities  without 
culling  back  defense  also.  And  the  re- 
action against  defense  could  last  for 
years  and  be  much  more  harmful  than 
our  proposed  1-year  freeze.  After  all, 
the  1-year  freeze  can  actually  be 
u.seful.  according  lo  Charles  Spinney, 
in  reforming  Pentagon  budget  prac- 
tices. Under  the  freeze.  DOD  outlays 
continue  to  grow  at  an  8-perccnl  rate. 
And  there  is  a  $43  billion  backlog  of 
unobligated  funds  that  provides  some 
cushion,  if  needed.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  dated  April  18.  1984. 
describing  an  analysis  of  the  defense 
budget  by  Mr.  William  W.  Kaufman 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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But.  Mr.  President,  although  I  share 
many  concerns  and  objectives  with  the 


package  But  as  the  legislation  is  1981.  Since  1981  benelit  payments  many  concerns  ana  oojecuves  wmi  luc 
drafted,  the  freeze  is  in  addition  to  our  have  increased  by  an  additional  80  per-  authors.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  method 
:_:-' «• „    .«»oi    roriiir<tinn    r>f     rpnt  nf  hiideet  discioline  that  their  amend- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Longtime  Pentagon  Analyst  Reports  '85 

Request  Could  Be  Cut  $45  Billion 

(By  Fred  Hiatt  i 

The  Pentagon  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1985  could  be  reduced  by  $45  billion  without 
affecting  military  capability,  according  to  a 
Brookings  Institution  analysis  by  longtime 
Pentagon  adviser  William  W.  Kaufmann. 

Kaufmann.  who  wrote  annual  posture 
statements  for  Republican  and  Democratic 
defense  secretaries  throughout  the  1970s, 
said  the  Reagan  administration  had  skewed 
military  spending  dangerously  toward  pro- 
curement, which  increased  by  92  percent  in 
three  years,  and  away  from  operations  ex- 
penses, which  rose  only  30  percent. 

In  addition,  he  said,  so  much  money  has 
been  committed  for  future  weapons  pur- 
chases that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress will  have  "a  heavy  mortgage"  for  the 
next  five  years.  Even  if  Congress  cuts  the 
proposed  1985  budget  from  the  $305  billion 
to  about  $290  billion,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  following  year's  defense  outlays  will  be 
"committed  and  uncontrollable."  he  .said. 

Its  already  late  to  put  the  budget  easily 
on  what  Bill  is  suggesting  is  a  stablized 
track."  Brookings  analyst  John  D.  Stein- 
bruner  said  in  releasing  the  Kaufmann 
study  yesterday.  There's  going  to  be  a 
surge  in  investment,  like  it  or  not  .  .  .  But 
it's  never  loo  late  to  adjust  on  the  margins 

In  the  past.  Defense  Department  officials 
have  vigorously  denied  that  they  have 
slighted  readiness  at  the  expense  of  hard- 
ware. They  also  have  said  that  the  "surge" 
in  weapons  purchases  is  needed  to  counter  a 
perceived  growing  Soviet  threat  and  to  com- 
pensate for  what  the  Reagan  administration 
says  was  a  "decade  of  neglect"  after  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
told  Congress  this  year  that    his  proposed 
budget  could  not  be  reduced  from  $305  bil 
lion  without  threatening  national  security. 

President  Reagan,  under  pressure  from 
Republican  .senators,  then  agreed  to  a  $291 
billion  level  that  he  .said  would  not  reduce 
national  .security  "to  a  point  of  unaccept- 
able risk."  Kaufmann  said  yesterday  the 
budget  request  could  be  reduced  further,  to 
$260  billion,  'without  any  additional  risk  " 
Most  of  the  savings  would  come  from  elimi- 
nating what  the  Brookings  report  said  was 
duplication  caused  by  Weinberger's  unwill 
ingness  to  control  the  military  services, 
which  in  many  cases  have  each  bought 
weaporvs  systems  that  perform  the  same 
task. 

"The  planning  process  has  really  been 
running  m  an  unusually  undisciplined 
manner."  Steinbruner  said.  "The  increases 
have  not  had  strings  attached  to  them, 
they've  been  spread  across  the  board,  and 
no  one's  had  to  argue  very  hard  for  them." 

For  instance.  Kaufmann  .said  the  Army 
did  not  need  the  Divad  antiaircraft  mi.ssile. 
new  weapons  that  have  not  performed  well 
in  tests,  when  it  also  was  upgrading  existing 
Vulcan.  Chapparal  and  Hawk  guns  and  mis- 
siles and  when  the  Air  Force  was  buying 
F16  fighters  for  the  same  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sion. Canceling  Divad  and  Patriot  would 
save  $2.2  billion,  he  estimated. 

Similarly.  Kaufmann  .said,  the  Army  could 
save  $1.5  billion  by  canceling  the  AH64 
Apache  helicopter,  designed  to  perform  the 
same  ground-attack  mission  as  the  Air  Force 
AlO  attack  plane.  Last  night,  the  Pentagon 


.said  the  AH64  "complements"  rather  than 
competes  with  the  AlO  tK-cause  the  former 
would  be  controlled  by  ground  commanders 
while  the  latter  would  be  managed  at  a 
much  higher  level." 

Kaufmann  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
administration's  nuclear  weapons  program, 
.saying  the  Pentagon  could  scrap  both  the 
MX  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and 
the  smaller,  mobile  Midgetman. 

He  .said  the  Midgetman.  the  darling  of 
many  liberals  in  Congress,  "may  sound  at- 
tractive as  an  alternative  to  the  MX"  but 
would  be  so  restricted  in  its  mobility- pre- 
sumably by  political  or  environmental  con- 
straints—that it  "would  be  vulnerable  to  rel- 
atively simple  and  cheap  attacks  by  an 
enemy." 

Weinberger  has  not  presented  a  convinc- 
ing case  that  the  Soviets  could  wage  war  on 
many  fronts  simultaneously,  the  threat  for 
which  the  administration  .says  the  Pentagon 
should  prepare.  Kaufmann  said. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  I  was  saying.  Mr. 
President,  these  are  prudent  actions 
that  in  the  long  run  will  strengthen 
the  many  worthwhile  Federal  activi 
ties  that  many  of  us  support.  If  defi- 
cits are  allowed  to  climb,  as  they 
would  do  under  the  Republican  leader- 
ship plan,  next  year  we  will  be  be- 
sieged to  make  deep  cuts  in  the  pro- 
grams we  need  only  freeze  this  year. 
So  it  is  only  prudent  to  act  now.  before 
even  more  painful  action  is  required. 

Because.  Mr.  President.  I  think  one 
thing  is  clear.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  going  to  have  to  act  on  this 
deficit  issue  sooner  or  later.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Republican  leadership 
have  shown  a  preference  for  later 
action.  I  do  not  understand  that  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
the  economy  was  booming.  The  gross 
national  product  grew  in  real  terms  by 
8.3  percent.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
easiest  time  to  deal  with  deficits  is 
when  the  economy  is  booming— when 
entitlement  spending  is  restrained  and 
revenues  are  up.  To  deal  with  deficits 
in  slack  times  is  not  only  more  diffi- 
cult, but  deprives  the  economy  of 
needed  stimulus  and  may  drive  it  into 
recession.  Many  economists  are  pre- 
dicting slower  economic  activity  in  the 
future.  So  it  only  makes  .sense  to  take 
decisive  actions  now.  not  later  as  the 
leadership  apparently  favors. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  relreshing  to  see  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit 
that  does  not  depend  upon  massive  tax 
increases.  Generally  around  here,  bi- 
partisan budget  means  tax  increases 
matched  by  defense  spending  cuts. 

This  budget  would  address  the  heart 
of  the  deficit  problem— the  continued 
expansion  of  spending,  despite  our  ef- 
forts of  the  last  3  years  to  control  the 
Federal  budget.  The  effect  of  their 
budget  freeze  is  to  reduce  spending  by 
$226  billion  over  fiscal  years  1984-87, 
including  a  cut  of  $120  billion  in  de- 
fense, $72  billion  in  nondefense  out- 
lays and  $34  billion  in  debt  service  sav- 
ings. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  this  year  to 
cut  spending  by  $226  billion.  But  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  this  budget 
has  one  fatal  flaw— it  has  no  chance  of 
being  enacted. 

One  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
spending  cuts  are  in  defense.  This 
budget  plan  cuts  military  spending  by 
$80  more  than  the  Baker  amendment. 
By  holding  budget  authority  constant, 
this  would  amount  to  a  real  reduction 
in  the  Pentagon's  budget  for  1985.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  such  a  de- 
fense cut  is  both  dangerous  and  unre- 
alistic. 

There  is  a  broad  bipartisan  consen- 
sus that  defense  spending  needs  to  be 
increased— not  by  the  amount  that  the 
President  has  proposed,  but  in  the 
range  of  3  to  6  percent  real  growth. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  the  KGB 
budget  does  not  allow  for  zero  real 
growth  in  defense.  By  freezing  actual 
budget  authority  real  defense  spend- 
ing will  decline  by  5.6  percent.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  President 
would  or  should  accept  such  an  appro- 
priation. 

A  second  reason  why  this  budget  is 
not  going  anywhere  is  that  it  freezes 
COLAs.  including  social  .security,  with- 
out any  assurance  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
along.  Of  the  nondfense  .savings,  $23 
billion  in  this  budget  come  out  of 
.social  security.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  area  of  the  budget  is  un- 
touchable, and  our  actions  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  over  the  past  3  years 
bear  this  out.  We  have  reduced  spend- 
ing in  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee  by  $73  bil 
lion  over  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1986,  and  these  are  entitlement  pro- 
grams. But  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  a  $23  billion 
reduction  in  social  security  spending  is 
not  going  anywhere  in  an  election  year 
without  the  Speaker's  endorsement. 

Just  recall  2  years  ago.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  was  attacked  for 
doing  so  little  as  suggested  that  the 
.social  security  trust  funds  were  ap- 
proaching insolvency.  The  issue 
became  so  politicized  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  even  stand  here  and  talk  about 
social  security.  This  amendment  is  a 
political  land  mine  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  love  to  see  us  step 
onto.  Any  Republican  who  votes  for 
this  plan  will  be  accused  of  trying  lo 
dismantle  the  .social  security  system.  I 
will  bet  the  Democratic  fundraisers  al- 
ready have  the  letter  in  their  comput- 
er. 

I  would  also  remind  Members  that 
this  amendment  would  cut  medicare 
spending  by  an  additional  $6.7  billion 
on  top  of  the  $9  billion  in  cuts  already 
in  the  Finance  Committee  package. 
The  additional  savings  come  from 
freezing  hospital  payments.  Some  Sen- 
ators may  have  the  impression  that 
the    hospital    freeze    would   substitute 
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we    brought    thousands    of    the    em-  Just  last  week,   I  offered  a  budget 

ployed     under     the     social     security  plan  that  would  have  cut  funding  for 

system  for  the  first  time  and  we  did  all  all  Federal  programs— except  social  se- 

that  to  make  sure  that  benefits,   in-  curity.    medicare,    and    national    de- 


for  3  years  and  has  presented  Con- 
gress with  more  than  2.400  recommen- 
dations for  cutting  down  on  the  cost  of 
Government       without       eliminating 
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for  the  Finance  Committee  medicare 
package.  But  as  the  legislation  is 
drafted,  the  freeze  is  in  addition  to  our 
provisions,  for  a  total  reduction  of 
$15.7  billion. 

We  attempted  to  make  greater  sav- 
ings in  medicare  in  our  committee 
markup.  But  we  encountered  strong 
opposition  to  further  cuts.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  completely  freezing  hospital 
payments  seriously  jeopardizes  our  ef- 
forts to  implement  the  prospective 
payment  system. 

The  Finance  Committee  provisions 
include  a  modification  in  hospital  pay- 
ments that  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  about  1  percent  in  those  costs.  Such 
a  reduction  would  still  permit  an  in- 
crease to  account  for  the  changes  in 
the  prices  of  the  goods  and  services 
hospitals  must  purchase,  helping  to 
insure  that  medicare  recipients  contin- 
ue to  have  access  to  high  quality  serv- 
ices. This  amendment  would  permit  no 
adjustment  in  hospital  payments. 

In  conjunction  with  this  proposal  to 
further  reduce  payments  to  hospitals, 
the  amendment  before  us  would 
modify  two  additional  provisions  in 
the  Finance  Committee  amendments. 
First,  it  would  strike  the  provision  in- 
dexing the  part  B  deductible,  and 
second,  it  would  maintain  the  part  B 
premium  at  25  percent  of  program 
costs  for  only  1  additional  year.  These 
modifications  reduce  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  Finance  Committee 
amendments  by  $588  million. 

part  b  premium 

Part  B  premiums  have  increased  by 
less  than  270  percent  since  1970  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,720 
percent  in  the  Government's  share  of 
program  costs  and  an  increase  in  over- 
all program  costs  which  exceeds  960 
percent. 

The  part  B  premium  proposal  con- 
tains a  hold  harmless  provision  so  that 
an  individuals  social  security  check 
will  not  be  reduced  when  their  premi- 
ums increase. 

The  committee  proposal  is  designed 
to  accomplish  one  major  objective:  To 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  balance 
between  general  revenue  and  premium 
financing  of  medicare  part  B. 

The  KGB  amendment  allows  the 
balance  between  general  revenue  and 
premium  financing  to  continue  to  tilt 
toward  increased  Federal  financing 
after  1986.  Rather  than  a  year-to-year 
fix  as  has  happened  before  and  is 
being  proposed  again— we  should 
stand  by  the  committee's  proposal 
Which  holds  the  Governments  subsidy 
of  this  program  at  75  percent. 

INDEX  PART  V  DEDUCTIBLE 

The  original  Finance  Committee 
proposal  would  be  for  3  years  only. 
The  1981  Reconi'i'iation  Act  increased 
the  part  B  deductible  by  25  percent 
from  $60  to  $75.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment the  deductible  had  remained  at 
$60  since  1972  despite  a  more  then 
430-percent  increase  in  total  program 


benefit  payments  between  1972  and 
1981.  Since  1981  benefit  payments 
have  increased  by  an  additional  80  per- 
cent. 

The  deductible  was  originally  in- 
tended to  reflect  a  portion  of  program 
costs,  and  has,  because  it  has  been 
fixed,  failed  to  do  .so.  The  real  value  of 
the  deductible  will  continue  to  erode  if 
no  increase  takes  place. 

Indexing  the  part  B  deductible 
makes  it  more  consistent  with  the  part 
A  deductible  since  both  would  change 
on  an  annual  basis  and  reflect  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  the  program. 

The  incremental  increase  in  the  de- 
ductible is  small  on  an  individual-by- 
individual  basis,  but  results  in  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  to  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

In  1985  the  deductible  would  in- 
crease by  $3.  or  less  than  4  percent, 
while  part  B  program  costs  are  expect- 
ed to  increase  by  16  percent. 
conclusion 
Just  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, let  me  repeat  that  this  budget 
would  reduce  social  security  spending 
by  $23  billion  and  medicare  by  nearly 
$16  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

This  is  much  more  drastic  than  any- 
thing considered  by  the  House.  They 
took  up  a  weak  freeze  that  would  have 
allowed  spending  to  rise  only  by  the 
rate  of  inflation.  This  proposal  just  to 
limit  spending  got  only  308  votes.  How 
can  anyone  believe  that  this  budget 
freeze  has  any  chance  in  the  House, 
when  a  much  more  modest  attempt 
was  defeated  by  3  to  1? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  reluctant- 
ly recommends  that  this  amendment 
be  defeated.  Our  job  this  year  is  to  get 
as  much  deficit  reduction  as  we  can.  1 
believe  the  Republican  leadership 
budget  does  as  well  as  we  can  hope 
this  year.  While  it  would  be  great  to 
lower  the  deficit  even  further,  particu- 
larly through  spending  cuts,  if  this 
amendment  were  passed,  the  chance 
of  getting  any  deficit  cuts  enacted  this 
year  would  be  slim. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  rise  in  opposition  to  the  budget 
freeze  proposal  advanced  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Delaware. 
In  many  ways.  1  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  authors  of  the  amendment.  I 
agree  that  the  budget  deficits  facing 
this  Nation  are  truly  extraordinary 
and  demand  extraordinary  and  bold 
action  from  this  Congress.  And  I  agree 
with  the  authors  that  we  could  go  well 
beyond  the  budget  reductions  con 
tained  in  the  leadership  amendment 
which  is  pending  before  this  body.  I 
agree  that  savings  in  fiscal  year  1985 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  savings  in 
the  outyears  of  1986  and  1987.  The 
savings  need  to  be  front-loaded  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  here 
on  the  floor.  And  I  will  also  reluctant- 
ly agree  that  the  KGB  amendment  is 
the  best  opportunity  to  achieve  these 
objectives  in  an  election  year. 


But.  Mr.  President,  although  I  share 
many  concerns  and  objectives  with  the 
authors.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  method 
of  budget  discipline  that  their  amend- 
ment employs.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
freeze  approach.  The  deficits  we  face 
are  structural— that  is  they  are  built 
into  the  laws  which  govern  this 
Nation.  The  deficits  are  authorized  by 
this  Congress  and  the  policies  that  we 
have  agreed  to  pursue. 

We  may  freeze  those  authorizations 
for  1  year  as  this  amendment  suggests. 
But  what  do  we  do  next  year,  when  we 
face  the  same  problem  all  over  again- 
huge  deficits  built  into  the  law?  Do  we 
just  freeze  again?  And  for  how  many 
years  do  we  abrogate  our  responsibil- 
ity to  address  policy  while  we  take  the 
easy  path  of  an  across-the-board 
freeze  year-after-year,  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  grossly  out  of  balance  with 
the  priorities  and  needs  of  the  Nation? 

1  have  been  saying  since  I  came  to 
this  body  in  1978  that  the  Congress 
needs  to  review  and  adjust  the  under- 
lying policies  that  create  these  budget 
deficits.  We  cannot  solve  the  budget 
problem  by  simply  crunching  num- 
bers. It  is  not  a  numbers  problem.  The 
problem  is  policy  and  until  we  bring 
those  policies— health  care,  pensions, 
housing,  defense,  agriculture— to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  debate  policy 
reform— under  the  discipline  of  a 
budget  resolution,  but  in  the  context 
of  a  policy  debate— we  cannot  resolve 
the  fundamental  problems  which 
cause  the  deficits  which  threaten  our 
economy. 

We  have  on  rare  occasions  faced 
those  policy  debates  in  this  Congress. 
For  instance,  early  in  the  1st  session 
we  reformed  and  according  to  some, 
saved  the  social  security  system.  We 
made  sure  that  social  security  was  put 
on  a  sound  financial  footing  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Tax  revenues  col- 
lected under  that  legislation  will  sup- 
port benefit  payments.  But  the  social 
security  example  is  rare.  We  have 
tried  in  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  medicare 
and  medicaid  to  make  the  savings  re- 
quired through  rational  policy  adjust- 
ments rather  than  mindless  numbers 
crunching.  The  principal  example  of 
this  effort  is  the  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals  participating  in 
medicare  which  was  adopted  in  the 
social  security  package  last  year. 

So  there  have  been  some  policy 
changes.  But  they  have  been  too  few 
and  far  between.  We  seem  each  year 
to  spend  more  and  more  of  our  time 
on  the  budget  process  and  less  and  less 
on  the  authorization  bills  which  are 
the  building  blocks  of  the  budget. 

Furthermore,  we  find  the  compro- 
mise reflected  in  last  year's  social  secu- 
rity legislation  undone  by  this  amend- 
ment. We  raised  payroll  taxes,  we  in- 
creased the  tax  on  the  self-employed. 
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fied  to  exempt  senior  citizens  or  must 
be  defeated. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 


about  the  zero  increase  in  our  defense 
needs.  That  is  simply  not  realistic  in 
my  judgment.  Should  this  measure 
Da,ss.  I  will  subsequently  be  offering  a 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 
VFA.s;- S.I 
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we  brought  thousands  of  the  em- 
ployed under  the  social  security 
system  for  the  first  time  and  we  did  all 
that  to  make  sure  that  benefits,  in- 
cluding cost-of-living  increases,  could 
be  provided.  But  now.  just  a  year  later, 
we  find  under  this  amendment  that 
the  COLA  would  be  denied,  frozen.  It 
is  as  if  we  imposed  those  new  payroll 
taxes,  not  to  save  social  security,  but 
to  balance  the  budget.  And  that  we 
find  ourselves  forced  to  do  so  because 
we  have  failed  to  apply  the  discipline 
of  our  .social  security  legislation  to 
other  areas  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  my  objection 
to  the  methodology  of  the  amend- 
ment—little more  than  number 
crunching  in  the  absence  of  policy 
considerations— I  must  also  object  to 
this  amendment,  because  it  is  only 
half  a  freeze.  It  freezes  that  part  of 
our  policy  which  is  implemented  by 
direct  spending.  But  as  Members  of 
this  body  well-know,  that  is  only  half 
of  our  spending.  The  other  half  is  ac- 
complished through  the  Tax  Code. 
The  credits,  deductions,  and  exemp- 
tions which  make  up  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  Code,  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  very 
nearly  as  much  as  we  collect  in  tax 
revenues  every  year. 

Shall  we  freeze  our  spending  pro- 
grams for  housing  while  we  allow  the 
tax  expenditures  for  mortgage  interest 
deductions  to  go  unchecked?  Shall  we 
freeze  our  assistance  programs  for 
small  business,  while  we  continue  un- 
checked the  substantial  depreciation 
and  investment  tax  credits  found  in 
the  Tax  Code  for  large  and  profitable 
companies?  Will  we— as  we  did  in  the 
tax  package  last  week— continue  a 
moratorium  on  taxing  fringe  benefits 
for  the  employed  while  we  freeze  the 
spending  programs  for  food  stamps 
and  job  training  that  benefit  the  un- 
employed? 

This  amendment  is  only  half  a 
freeze.  Those  who  depend  on  Federal 
spending  will  be  frozen.  Those  who 
achieve  substantial  benefit  through 
the  Tax  Code  are  left  unaffected  by 
this  new  found  discipline. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  oppose  this 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  Although 
it  is  attractive  in  the  short  term,  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  response  to  our 
budget  problem  over  the  long  run. 
And  our  budget  problems  are  long  run. 
Second,  even  in  the  short  term,  the 
amendment  is  unfair  in  that  it  deals 
with  only  half  of  the  spending  deci- 
sions that  we  make.  The  other  half— 
the  expenditures  made  through  the 
Tax  Code— are  left  completely  un- 
touched by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  .someone  , 
commented  the  other  day  that  the  so- 
lution to  the  deficit  problem  depends 
on  whom  you  ask.  And  as  I  study  the 
details  of  this  proposal  to  freeze  all 
Federal  spending.  I  am  reminded  that 
each  of  us  has  our  own  notion  as  to 
how  the  deficit  should  be  reduced. 


Just  last  week,  I  offered  a  budget 
plan  that  would  have  cut  funding  for 
all  Federal  programs— except  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  and  national  de- 
fense—by 10  percent  over  current 
levels.  My  plan  was  not  approved,  but 
it  gave  Senators  a  chance  to  vote  for 
substantial  and  meaningful  spending 
cuts  without  harming  our  senior  citi- 
zens or  jeopardizing  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timated my  budget  plan  would  have 
.saved  the  taxpayers  roughly  $200  bil- 
lion in  3  years,  time. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  know  I  do 
not  make  a  habit  of  voting  against  leg- 
islation that  would  cut  Government 
spending.  In  fact,  some  might  .say  I 
have  taken  more  than  my  share  of 
swings  with  the  budget  ax. 

However,  there  comes  a  time  to  draw 
the  line  between  cutting  waste  and  ex- 
travagance from  a  bloated  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  cutting  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  are  worthwhile  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

I  must  draw  the  line  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  support  a  1-year  freeze 
on  spending  for  all  Government  pro- 
grams—the worthwhile,  as  well  as 
wasteful— and  accordingly  will  vote 
against  this  plan. 

Congress  simply  must  reduce  Feder- 
al spending,  but  it  should  not  do  .so  at 
the  expense  of  citizens  who  are  truly 
needy  and  depend  on  Government  as- 
sistance for  their  survival. 

As  I  understand  this  freeze  propo.sal, 
it  would  hurt  millions  of  .senior  citi- 
zens and  disabled  Americans  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  by  denying 
them  an  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment this  year.  By  freezing  medicare 
funding,  it  would  jeopardize  the  abili- 
ty of  elderly  citizens  to  get  the  medical 
attention  and  hospital  care  they  des- 
perately need. 

Supporters  of  this  plan  claim   it   is 

•fair."    but    I   see    nothing    fair   about 

spending  cuts  which  have  this  kind  of 

impact  on  those  Americans  who  can 

least  afford  it. 

If  this  plan  pa.sses.  Mr.  President, 
our  efforts  to  restore  the  national  de- 
fense capability  of  our  Nation  would 
be  severely  crippled.  During  the 
decade  before  President  Reagan  was 
elected,  our  defense  capability  was  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  to  a  dangerous 
level.  The  United  Stales  is  no  longer 
No.  1  in  its  ability  to  defend  it.self 
from  foreign  aggression.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  catch  up. 

By  supporting  a  rea.sonable  amount 
of  defense  spending.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  certainly  not  advocating  waste  by 
the  Pentagon.  We  must  move  quickly 
to  cut  out  wasteful  spending  practices 
in  all  Federal  agencies— including  the 
Pentagon. 

The  Grace  Commission  — formally 
known  as  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control— stud- 
ied  Federal    waste    and   extravagance 


for  3  years  and  has  presented  Con- 
gress with  more  than  2,400  recommen- 
dations for  cutting  down  on  the  cost  of 
Government  without  eliminating 
worthwhile  programs.  The  panel  esti- 
mates $425,000,000,000  could  be  saved 
in  3  years  if  President  Reagan  and 
Congress  implemented  them.  That  is 
roughly  half  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Sad  to  say,  the  Grace  Commission 
report  has  been  all  but  ignored  by 
Congress  and  the  news  media. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
times  during  my  nearly  12  years  in  the 
Senate  that  I  have  encouraged  the  use 
of  a  "buzz  saw"  to  cut  excessive  spend- 
ing. But  each  time.  I  have  been  careful 
to  tailor  the  proposal  so  as  not  to 
harm  the  most  necessary  and  worth- 
while Federal  programs.  While  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues  for 
their  hard  work  and  courage  in  put- 
ting this  budget  plan  together,  regret- 
fully I  cannot  join  with  them  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  Ka.ssebaum- 
Grassley-Biden  budget  proposal  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the 
Senate.  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  in- 
tentions of  my  colleagues  offering  this 
amendment:  however.  I  believe  that  its 
impact  will  be  inequitably  distributed 
throughout  our  society. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  dispute  that  the 
budget  is  a  disaster.  I  call  it  a  disaster 
because  that  is  exactly  the  state  of  our 
budget  process.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  incur  a  $180  billion  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1985  if  action  is  not 
taken  soon.  In  fact,  budget  deficits 
may  total  $500  billion  between  1986 
and  1988.  This  is  outrageous:  it  will 
mortgage  the  future  of  our  children. 

I  was  one  of  28  Senators  to  support  a 
budget  amendment.  That  would  have 
cut  the  1985  budget  for  all  programs 
by  10  percent,  except  for  social  securi- 
ty recipients.  I  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that  all  .sectors  of  the  budget  must  be 
cut.  However.  I  think  that  social  secu- 
rity recipients  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. 

This  is  the  crux  of  my  concern  with 
the  current  amendment.  It  does  not 
distinguish  between  the  poor,  the 
middle  cla.ss,  and  the  wealthy.  It  will 
eliminate  the  COLA  for  social  .security 
recipients.  The  end  result  will  be  that 
5  million  senior  citizens  will  be  pushed 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Where  will  these  people  turn?  Last 
year  they  had  to  sacrifice  their  COLA 
for  6  months.  Under  the  pending  pro- 
posal, they  would  have  to  wait  another 
full  year.  This  would  create  a  whole 
new  class  of  impoverished  Americans. 
Consequently.  I  must  vigorously  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

The  authors  of  the  pending  budget 
proposal  are  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  deficit,  but  I  believe  that 
their  amendment  either  must  be  modi- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  Senators 
Dlease  cease  conversation. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
Thp   Senator   from   Florida   (Mr.   Chiles) 


COMMENDING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  COLOMBIA  FOR  ITS 
WORK      IN      COMBATING      THE 
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fied  to  exempt  senior  citizens  or  must 
be  defeated. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened closely  to  the  debate  on  the 
Kassebaum-Biden-Grassley  amend- 
ment, and  my  concern  about  the  effect 
of  the  deficit  on  future  economic 
growth  is  so  strong  that  I  seriously 
considered  voting  for  the  amendment. 
However,  in  the  final  analysis  I  cannot 
support  it. 

I  agree  that  we  must  have  a  program 
of  shared  sacrifice  which  will  lead  to 
substantial  deficit  reduction.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  voted  for  the  Hol- 
lings  plan  yesterday.  But  the  program 
before  us  is  not  one  of  shared  sacrifice. 
Unlike  the  Hollings  plan,  it  calls  for  a 
major  .sacrifice  by  social  security  re- 
cipients but  for  no  sacrifice  by  the 
wealthiest  members  of  our  society. 
Right  now  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country  who  make  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
and  pay  nothing  in  taxes  because  of 
tax  shelters  and  loopholes.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  profitable  corporations 
pay  nothing  in  taxes  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. The  Hollings  plan  would  have  al- 
lowed for  tax  reform  to  change  these 
inequities.  The  plan  before  us,  howev- 
er, would  allow  them  to  continue  at 
the  same  time  we  are  asking  recipients 
of  social  security  to  make  do  with  less 
after  taking  into  account  inflation.  I 
cannot  accept  this. 

In  addition.  I  find  the  4V2-percent  re- 
duction in  defense  spending  in  real 
terms  too  drastic  of  a  step.  I  have 
come  to  this  floor  over  and  over  again 
to  offer  amendments  to  cut  military 
waste  and  to  terminate  unwise  weap- 
ons programs.  But  the  plan  before  us 
today  goes  beyond  cutting  waste  and 
terminating  unwise  programs.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  on  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. I  am  also  concerned  what  a  cut 
of  4 '/2-percent  would  do  to  our  argu- 
ments with  the  allies  that  they  should 
keep  our  mutual  commitments  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  3  percent 
after  taking  into  account  inflation.  If 
the  allies  take  this  vote  today  as  a 
signal  that  we  are  no  longer  serious  in 
our  efforts  to  insist  that  they  share 
the  burden  of  defense,  then  in  the 
long  run  this  amendment  may  cost  us 
more  in  defense  spending  if  we  have  to 
further  pick  up  the  slack  in  their  own 
defense  efforts  in  order  to  protect  our 
own  security. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senate  did  not  support,  as  I  think  it 
should  have  last  night,  the  Hollings, 
Exon,  Andrews  proposal  for  truly 
meaningful  deficits  reductions,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  cast  a  vote  for  the 
Grassley  -  Biden  -  Kassebaum  -  Baucus 
amendment.  As  the  issue  now  stands  it 
is  the  only  option  now  available  to 
attack  the  deficit  problem  for  those  of 
us  very  much  concerned  about  it.  How- 
ever, Mr.   President,   I  am  concerned 


about  the  zero  increase  in  our  defense 
needs.  That  is  simply  not  realistic  in 
my  judgment.  Should  this  measure 
pass.  I  will  subsequently  be  offering  a 
proposal  to  make  the  defense  number 
increase  at  least  4  percent. 

It  is  with  that  understanding  that  I 
will  cast  an  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  addition- 
al Senators  he  knows  of  who  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment? I  will  make  the  same  inquiry  on 
my  side,  whether  there  is  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  .speak  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  to  determine  how 
much  longer  we  should  continue. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Delaware, 
Senator  Dole  has  just  returned.  I 
might  ask  if  he  cares  to  speak  further. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  anyone  else? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  feel  compelled 
to  speak,  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
speak. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  does  not  feel 
compelled  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  else.  If  Senator  Dole  speaks.  I 
would  be  happy  to  speak  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  speak  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  It  would  probably  be 
equally  understood. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther Senators  who  want  to  speak  in 
opposition.  If  the  Senator  is  ready  to 
vote,  we  are. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  Let 
us  vole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi)  would  vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  is  necessarily  ahsent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 

YEAS-33 


An.irfws 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Arrn.slrong 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Biden 

HollmR.s 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Boren 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Ka-ssebaum 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Ka-sien 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mauingly 

Tsongas 

Evan.s 

Melcher 
NAYS-65 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Brnlsen 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bo.srhwilz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkin.s 

Percy 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helm.s 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cran.ston 

Johnston 

Stafford 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Laulenbere 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Laxali 

Symms 

Denlon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Tower 

Domenici 

Long 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Liigar 

Wallop 

Eaglelon 

Malhia.s 

Warner 

Ea.si 

Mal.sunatja 

Weicker 

Ford 

MrClure 

Wilson 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING 

~2 

Han 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No.  3043).  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that 
he  has  a  misunderstanding  and  an 
error  in  respect  to  the  vote  just  cast. 

He  has  consulted.  I  believe,  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  has  advised  me  of 
that  situation. 

I  yield,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  a  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  statements. 
One.  the  vote  which  I  cast  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
was  intended  as  a  vote  'aye.  '  The  vote 
was  announced  before  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Two.  this  will  not  change  the  outcome 
of  the  vote.  Therefore.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  re- 
corded as  voting  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  recorded  as  having 
voted  "aye." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  leader- 
ship. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 
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life,  productivity,  integrity,  and  free-  this  country  with  a  total  disregard  for  lombia  was  expressing  sufficient  con- 
dom it-self             '  the  laws  of  his  own  country  of  the  cern. 
In    1979.    I    visited    Colombia    and  United  States  as  well  as  those  of  Co-  It  is  clear  from  their  recent  actions 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  Senators 
please  cease  conversation. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  Ihank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Chiles,  is  prepared  to  offer 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  I  also  un- 
derstand that,  while  debate  will  pro- 
ceed this  evening.  Senator  Chilks  does 
not  wish  to  have  the  vote  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  that  amendment  tonight,  but 
rather  to  take  it  up  tomorrow,  which 
is  satisfactory  with  me. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the 
two  managers  now  as  to  when  they 
would  like  to  resume  consideration  of 
this  and  how  soon  we  might  be  able  to 
get  to  a  vote  approximately  on  the 
Chiles  amendment.  I  am  not  trying  to 
get  a  time  agreement.  I  am  just  trying 
to  get  an  estimate  so  I  can  make  a  fur- 
ther announcement  about  the  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding was  that  we  would  lay  it 
down  tonight.  I  have  tried  to  tell  .some 
Members  that  I  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  votes  tonight.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  will  debate  it  very  long 
tonight,  just  lay  it  down  and  take  it  up 
tomorrow. 

While  I  would  not  at  this  time  like 
to  enter  into  a  time  agreement.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  delay  it  any  great 
length  of  time.  I  want  there  to  be  a 
free-flowing  debate  on  the  amendment 
as  there  was  on  this  amendment  and 
as  there  was  on  the  HoUings  plan. 

I  would  think  sometime  toward  mid- 
afternoon  we  could  see  where  we  stand 
in  the  debate  at  that  time.  That  is 
what  I  can  indicate  to  the  Senator 
now.  I  do  not  want  to  lock  myself  in 
but.  at  the  .same  lime,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  meaningful  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  situation  as  best  we  can 
do. 

Let  me  say  it  is  still  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can 
finish  tomorrow  night.  I  do  not  think 
we  can,  perhaps,  but  we  ought  to  try, 
because  otherwise  we  are  going  to  be 
on  this  bill  when  we  return  on 
Monday.  We  have  many,  many  other 
things  that  have  to  be  done. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  late  on  tomorrow  evening  to 
get  as  far  as  we  can  and  finish  if  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  colloquy 
that  we  have  now  had,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  I  do  not  foresee  any  fur- 
ther record  votes  this  evening. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3044 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
propo.sps  an  amendment  numbered  3044. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out.objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

(a>  •Sec.  .  It  i.s  the  Sense  of  Congress 
that  total  Budget  Authority  available  for 
appropriations  for  Budget  Function  050 
(National  Defen.se)  and  for  non-defense  di.s- 
cretionary  programs  shall  not  exceed  $431.3 
billion  for  FY  1985:  and  which  $290.8  billion 
IS  intended  to  be  for  National  Defense  and 
S140.5  billion  is  intended  to  be  for  non-de- 
fen.se  discretionary  programs;  that  for  FY 
1986.  the  Total  Budget  Authority  for  the.se 
activities  shall  not  exceed  $462.8  billion,  of 
which  S321.0  billion  is  intended  to  be  for 
National  Defense  and  $141.8  billion  for  non- 
defense  di.screlionary  programs:  and  that 
for  FY  1987.  the  total  Budget  Authority  for 
these  activities  shall  not  exceed  $497.5  bil- 
lion, of  w  hirh  $354.3  billion  is  intended  to  be 
for  National  Defense  and  $143.2  billion  is  in- 
tended to  be  for  non-defense  discretionary 
programs.  " 

lb)  ■Sec  .  Delay  for  2  Years  of  Cost- 
OF-LiviNG  Adjustments  to  Tax  Tables. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  so  thai 
inflation  will  not  result  in  tax  increases)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  Special  Rule  for  1985  and  1986.-Not- 
withslanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, for  taxable  years  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  no  increase  shall  be  made 
under  clause  lii)  of  paragrali  (2)(A)  of  this 
subsection  and  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  relating  to  such  in- 
crease. " 

lb)  Base  Year  — 

■■<  1 1  In  general. -Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
lion  lif)i3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cost-of- 
living  adjustment)  is  amended  by  striking 
out       1983"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

1985  ■. 
(2)     Effective    date.— The    amendment 
made  by  paragraph  ill  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able   years   beginning   after   December   31, 
1986. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Chiles  amendment,  or  the  Chiles 
package.  It  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness, I  understand,  when  we  come 
back  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
tran.saction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  past  the  hour  of  7  p.m..  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  1  minute  each,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  who  shall  have  no  restriction 
in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  COLOMBIA  FOR  ITS 
WORK  IN  COMBATING  THE 
SPREAD  OF  COCAINE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  items  that  are  cleared  for  action 
by  unanimous  consent  on  this  side. 

First,  there  is  a  matter  that  we  pro- 
vided by  unanimous  consent  would  be 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar  by 
order  of  last  evening;  that  is,  Calendar 
828.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  275. 

If  the  minority  leader  has  no  objec- 
tion. I  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  that  item  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Hou.se  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  275).  commending  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  its  recent  seizure  of  record 
amounts  of  cocaine,  congratulating  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  for  its  decision  to  test 
herbicidal  eradication,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Government  of  Colombia  will  carry 
out  a  sustained  eradication  program,  and  de- 
ploring the  assassination  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 275.  which  commends  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  for  its  efforts  to 
control  drug  trafficking  in  that  coun- 
try and  which  deplores  the  recent  as- 
sassination of  a  government  official 
who  fought  to  rid  his  country  of  drug 
dealers. 

Rodrigo  Lara-Bonilla.  the  Minister 
of  Justice  in  Colombia,  was  gunned 
down  on  April  30  when  he  stopped  by 
the  side  of  the  road  to  assist  two  ap- 
parently stranded  motorcyclists.  One 
of  the  paid  assassins  died  in  the  ex- 
change of  gunfire  and  one  was  serious- 
ly wounded  by  Mr.  Laras  guards. 

President  Betancur  has  declared  a 
state  of  siege  and  has  convened  his 
full  Cabinet  in  response  to  the  assassi- 
nation and  its  connection  with  Colom- 
bia's illicit  drug  business.  He  said  mar- 
tial law  was  ordered  so  that  Columbia 
could  'recover  its  national  dignity 
that  has  been  trampled  by  drug  traf- 
fickers, giving  us  a  black  image 
throughout  the  world."  I  applaud 
President  Betancur's  swift  reaction  to 
this  murder.  Mr.  Lara  spoke  out  vigor- 
uously  and  bravely  about  the  threat  to 
his  country  that  drugs  and  the  crimi- 
nal element  pose.  Courage  and  duty, 
whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
the  war  against  drugs,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Neither  should  the  Colom- 
bian people  forget  this  man's  fight  to 
warn  and  to  rid  Colombia  of  the  devas- 
tation  caused    by   drugs— the   cost   of 
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bia  Government  that  will  help  reduce 
the  amount  of  Colombia  marihuana 
and  cocaine  coming  into  the  United 
States.  I  stronelv  suDoort  House  Con- 


COTTON  STATISTICS  AND 
ESTIMATES  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The   Senate    proceeded    to   consider 


Sec  2.  Section  203(h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C  1622(h))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "service  author- 
ized  by   this  subsection"   the   following:   '•; 
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life,  productivity.  Integrity 
dom  itself. 

In  1979,  I  visited  Colombia  and 
talked  with  the  President  and  Attor- 
ney General  of  that  country.  They 
provided   convincing   evidence   of   the 
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this  country  with  a  total  disregard  for 
the  laws  of  his  own  country  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  of  Co- 
lombia. 

We  strongly  encourage  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Betancur  to  expedi- 


magnitude  of  drug  production  there  tiously  process  the  international  ex- 
and  their  difficulty  in  trying  to  cope 
with  it.  Their  resources  obviously  were 
inadequate.  When  I  returned,  we  saw- 
to  it  that  aid  was  forthcoming  to  help 
them  begin.  Sixteen  million  dollars 
helped  to  establish  a  1.200-man  special 
narcotics  control  unit  with  the  Colom- 
bian National  Police.  This  special  unit 
was  in  charge  of  the  recent  successful 
attack  on  cocaine  laboratories  and  the 
huge  confiscation  of  13.8  metric  tons 
Of  coke  on  March  10.  That  is  estimated 
to  be  one-fourth  the  cocaine  consump- 
tion yearly  in  the  United  States.  Our 
aid  also  helped  to  train  Colombian 
customs  personnel  and  pilots  and  pro- 
vided aircraft  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  narcotics  control. 

Foreign  aid  is  often  critized.  but 
here  is  a  case  where  assistance  we 
have  provided  is  certainly  cost  benefi- 
cial. We  have  seen  this  money  fight 
the  drug  flow  at  its  source.  Just  last 
year,  we  gave  Colombia  $3.5  million 
for  narcotics  control  efforts;  this  lone 
successful  raid  on  March  10  at  Tran- 
quillandia  removed  $1.2  billion  from 
drug  dealers'  pockets  and  from  the 
drug  traffickers'  underground  econo- 
my. The  more  we  can  help  in  endeav- 
ors like  that,  the  less  we  have  to  spend 
for  drug  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try. Money  can  be  saved  which  other- 
wise would  be  needed  for  overcrowded 
courts,  prisons,  and  drug  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

That  Colombia  is  the  processing  and 
the  distribution  center  for  about  75 
percent  of  the  cocaine  entering  the 
United  States  is  reason  enough  for  us 
to  lend  support  and  assistance.  The 
fact  that  the  drug  industry  there  al- 
ledgedly  is  promoted  and  protected  by 
the  Communist  guerrilla  force  and 
that  guerrillas  and  traffickers  work  to- 
gether in  drugs- for-guns  deals  threat- 
ening the  Democratic  Government  of 
Colombia  is  reason  enough  for  Colom- 
bia to  welcome  our  support.  Sadly,  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  Howev- 
er, the  commitment  of  the  Colombian 
Government  to  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions regarding  the  eradication  of  can- 
nabis and  coca  is  encouraging.  The 
cautious  but  positive  progress  made  to 
date  by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Betancur  in  this  regard,  especial- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  ruthless  and  law- 
less challenges  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ments within  the  country,  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  return  of  the  fugitive  Harold 
Rosenthal  to  the  United  States  by  Co- 
lombia is  another  indication  of  their 
determination  to  rid  their  country  of 
the  blight  of  international  criminals. 
Rosenthal  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
mass  movement  of  tons  of  cocaine  into 


tradition  requests  for  our  Govern 
ment.  This  process,  directed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  international 
drug  trafficking  cartels,  will  serve 
notice  to  the.se  criminals  to  terminate 
their  activities  or  suffer  the  scourge  of 
a  modern  judicial  system,  loss  of  their 
freedom,  and  all  of  their  resources. 
The  deterrent  quality  of  this  kind  of 
bilateral  cooperation  will  benefit  the 
societies  of  both  countries  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  pervasive  cancer  of  drug  abuse 
and  trafficking  has  reached  into  the 
heart  of  the  Colombian  society.  Vio- 
lent criminal  acts  with  direct  connec- 
tion to  the  major  drug  traffickers  in 
Colombia  has  become  a  daily  occur- 
ence. The  most  recent  outrage  by 
these  drug  kingpins  is  the  assassina- 
tion of  Justice  Minister  Rodrigo  Lara- 
Bonilla.  He  was  a  man  committed  to 
ridding  his  county  of  the  menace  of 
the.se  parasites.  His  lo.ss  shocks  the 
con.science  of  all  law-abiding  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere,  especially 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the 
law  enforcement  community.  The 
total  desregard  that  the.se  drug  traf- 
fickers have  for  life  and  the  laws  of 
their  country  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries points  to  the  need  for  a  renewed 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  this  fine 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
join  with  the  Hou.se  in  deploring  the 
assassination  of  Rodrigo  Lara-Bonilla, 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Colombia.  I  ask 
also  that  the  Senate  join  the  House 
and  the  Senators  who  co.sponsored  my 
resolution  of  commendation.  Senate 
Resolution  358,  to  commend  Colom- 
bia's efforts  to  eradicate  drugs  at  the 
source  and  to  applaud  Colombia's 
world  record  drug  bust  of  March  10. 
The  Government  of  Colombia  has  em- 
barked on  a  difficult  journey  to  make 
this  hemi-sphere  a  safer  place,  free  of 
drugs  and  free  of  the  criminal  element 
which  lives  off  the  profits  of  those 
drugs.  Colombia  deserves  our  pat  on 
the  back  and  our  encouragement  to  go 
forth  as  its  President  announced  'un- 
leashing a  war  without  quarter  against 
the  crooks  that  .sow  terror  in  cities, 
the  countryside,  and  towns." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Colombia  recently  made  the  big- 
gest cocaine  bust  that  we  have  seen 
happen  anywhere.  The  country  of  Co- 
lombia has  more  and  more  been  taking 
a  serious  concern  in  regard  to  drugs. 
We  had  some  differences  for  a  while. 
Much  of  the  marihuana  was  coming 
from  Colombia.  Then  cocaine  was 
being  processed  there.  Our  concern 
was  whether  the  Government  in  Co- 


lombia was  expressing  sufficient  con- 
cern. 

It  is  clear  from  their  recent  actions 
they  took  in  the  tremendous  drug  bust 
that  they  have  taken  this  more  seri- 
ously. This  terrible  thing  has  hap- 
pened, the  assassination  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice.  They  are  now  beginning 
a  real  war  on  crime. 

This  resolution  helps  us  stand  with 
Colombia,  support  them  for  the  recent 
actions  they  have  taken,  and  tells 
them  that  we  stand  ready  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  in  this  dreadful, 
dreadful  war  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  similar 
concurrent  resolution  after  the  occa- 
sion of  their  successful  cocaine  bust. 

This  certainly  takes  the  place  of 
that.  Now  we  want  to  take  this  further 
action  of  expressing  our  sympathy  for 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lara  by  our 
resolve  to  stand  with  President  Betan- 
cur in  his  all-out  war  on  the.se  under- 
world factions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution now  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  addres.ses  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant international  narcotics  con- 
trol issues  now  facing  the  United 
States— how  to  reduce  dramatically 
the  flow  of  cocaine  and  marihuana 
from  Colombia  to  the  United  Stales. 
As  the  resolution  makes  clear,  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  achieve  this 
objective  is  by  herbicide  eradication 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  host  gov- 
ernment. It  is  my  hope  that  Colombia 
will  soon  implement  an  ongoing  herbi- 
cide eradication  program  aimed  at  re- 
ducing its  illicit  marihuana  crop.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sup- 
ports this  kind  of  effort.  To  this  end. 
the  committee  has  approved  the  De- 
partment of  State's  international  nar- 
cotics control  budget  for  fi.scal  year 
1985  which  includes  the  authority  to 
fund  an  effective  Colombia  eradica- 
tion program. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has 
made  .some  progress  on  the  narcotics 
problem  in  recent  months.  Its  most 
dramatic  success  was  the  March  crack- 
down on  cocaine  processing  and  ware- 
housing facilities  in  the  country.  That 
major  law  enforcement  effort  by  the 
Colombia  Government  demonstrated 
that  when  there  is  sufficient  will  to 
lake  action,  the  drug  profiteers  can  be 
beaten.  But  the  human  costs  can  be 
very  high.  Sadly.  2  days  ago  the  Jus- 
tice Minister  of  Colombia,  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  in  the  Colombia 
Government  of  increased  antinarcotics 
efforts,  was  assassinated.  It  appears 
that  his  assassination  may  have  been 
the  work  of  drug  traffickers. 

I  am  told  that  President  Betancour 
has  said  publicly  that  his  government 
will  continue  to  move  forward  in  its  ef- 
forts to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
narcotics  problems.  I  applaud  him  for 
this  statement  and  pledge  my  support 
for  any  serious  efforts  by  the  Colom- 
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creases  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  provides  that  the  uni- 
form per  bale  classification  fee  in  any 
year  may  not  exceed  the  fee  collected 


Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
S.  2085  extends,  for  4  years,  the  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  charge  fees  for  cotton  classifi- 


grading  services  are  provided  for  vari- 
ous agricultural  commodities,  such  as 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  interest  earned  on  deposits 
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bia  Government  that  will  help  reduce 
the  amount  of  Colombia  marihuana 
and  cocaine  coming  into  the  United 
States.  I  strongly  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  275.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  call  to  action  for  the 
Colombia  Government  to  move  for- 
ward vigorously  on  both  the  eradiction 
program  and  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  drug  producers  and 
traffickers  in  that  country. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  275)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  H  R.  5222  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  5222,  Controlled 
Substances  Registrant  Protection  Act 
of  1984,  and  it  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  H.R.  5287  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
5287,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
permit  additional  funds  to  be  used  to 
continue  awards  under  certain  mul- 
tiyear  grants,  it  be  held  at  the  de.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  calendar  items  on  the  Calen- 
dar of  Busine.ss  which  are  cleared  on 
this  side  for  action  by  the  unanimous 
consent.  I  will  a.sk  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  similarly  clear 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  following 
items:  Calendar  Orders  numbered  775, 
776,  815,  816.  817,  818.  819.  820.  821, 
822,  823,  and  824. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
that  have  been  enumerated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader 
would  object  if  we  proceeded  to  consid- 
er these  items  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my 
answer  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COTTON  STATISTICS  AND 
ESTIMATES  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2085)  to  amend  section  3a 
of  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates 
Act  to  provide  continuing  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  recov- 
ering costs  associated  with  cotton 
classing  services  to  producers  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  effective  for  the  period  beginning  Oc 
tober  1.  1984.  and  ending  September  30, 
1988.  section  3a  of  the  Cotton  Statistics  and 
Estimates  Act  (7  U.S.C.  473a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3a.  Effective  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985.  September  30, 
1986,  September  30,  1987.  and  September  30. 
1988.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  cotton  classification  services  available 
to  producers  of  cotton  and  shall  provide  for 
the  collection  of  classification  fees  from  par- 
ticipating producers,  or  from  agents  who 
voluntarily  agree  to  collect  and  remit  the 
fees  on  behalf  of  producers.  Such  fees,  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
samples  submitted  under  this  .section,  shall 
cover  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  cost  of  the 
services  provided  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing administrative  and  supervisory  cost.s: 
Provided.  That  (1)  the  uniform  per  bale 
cla.ssification  fee  to  be  collected  from  pro- 
ducers, or  their  agents,  for  such  classifica- 
tion .service  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
uniform  fee  collected  in  the  previous  year 
by  more  than  the  percentage  increa.se  in  the 
Implicit  Price  Deflator  for  Gross  National 
Product  as  indexed  during  the  most  recent 
twelve-month  period  for  which  official  sta- 
tistics are  available,  and  (2)  the  uniform  per 
bale  classification  fee  shall  not  be  increased 
for  any  year  if  the  accumulated  reserve  ex- 
ceeds 20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  classi- 
fication program  in  the  previous  year.  Spe- 
cial classification  services  provided  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producer  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  preceding  .sentence.  All  samples  of 
cotton  submitted  for  classification  under 
this  section  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  sold:  Provid- 
ed. That  such  cotton  samples  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  t;.S.C.  471  et  .seq.)  Pees  collected 
under  this  section  and  under  section  3d  of 
this  Act  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
.samples  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation account  that  incurs  the  cost  and 
shall  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  to  pay  the  expen.ses  of  the  Secre- 
tary incident  to  providing  services  under 
such  .sections.  Such  funds  may  be  invested 
by  the  Secretary  in  insured  or  fully-collatcr- 
alized.  interest-bearing  accounts  or.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment debt  instruments,  with  the  interest 
earned  and  any  late  payment  penalties  to  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  account  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  pro- 
viding services  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 3d  of  this  Act.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  extent  that  financing  is  not 
available  from  fees  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sales  of  samples.". 


Sec.  2.  Section  203(h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C  1622(h))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'service  author- 
ized by  this  sub.section"  the  following:  ": 
Provided,  That  any  operating  balances  from 
the  collection  of  fees  under  this  subsection 
may  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  insured  or  fully-coUateralized,  inter- 
est-bearing accounts  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment debt  instruments,  with  the  interest 
earned  and  any  late  payment  penalties  to  be 
credited  to  the  trust  fund  account  that 
incurs  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered 
under  this  Act  and  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  incident  to 
providing  such  services". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2085 
extends  through  fiscal  year  1988  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  recover  from  cotton  growers 
the  costs  associated  with  providing 
cotton-classing  services.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  charging 
user  fees  for  cotton-classing  services 
on  October  1,  1981,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  will  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  continue  to  recover  the 
costs  of  such  services  and,  thus,  main- 
tain equitable  treatment  to  all  users  of 
commodity  grading  activities. 

I  urge  the  support  of  S.  2085  since 
the  user  fee  concept  has  now  been  ef- 
fectively integrated  into  the  cotton 
classification  system  without  any  de- 
tectable adverse  effect.  Participation 
by  producers  in  the  program  during 
fiscal  years  1982-83  remained  at  the 
same  high  level  as  it  had  been  in  previ- 
ous years— about  97  percent.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts  the 
same  level  of  participation  in  fiscal 
year  1984  as  well.  Additionally,  Mr. 
President,  passage  of  S.  2085  will 
result  in  a  continued  savings  in  appro- 
priated funds  of  $12  to  $14  million  an- 
nually. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  classification  fees  from  par- 
ticipating producers,  the  bill  will  .spe- 
cifically allow  agents  who  voluntarily 
agree  to  do  so  to  collect  and  remit  the 
fees  on  behalf  of  producers.  This  pro- 
vision is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  is  now 
incorporated  into  the  bill  to  clarify 
the  Department's  authority  to  contin- 
ue billing  voluntary  collection  agents 
for  the  fees,  rather  than  producers.  By 
directly  billing  the  approximately 
1.200  ginners  and  warehousemen, 
rather  than  billing  individually  about 
50.000  producers  that  receive  classing 
services,  annual  cost  savings  under  the 
cotton  cla-ssification  system  of  about 
$800,000  will  result. 

S.  2085.  as  reported,  also  makes  im- 
provements to  the  current  program. 
The  bill  places  a  cap  on  the  total  fee 
per  bale  that  correlates  to  annual  in- 
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Sec  5.  The  task  force  should  submit  its  credit  needs  of  our  farmers.  Now.  it  is  cannot  put  the  property  up  for  sale  be- 
report  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  apparent  from  information  from  these  cause  that  would  further  depress  the 
than  January  1.  1985.  and  should  terminate     lenders  and  other  sources  that  a  care-     value    of    farm    assets.    However,    the 


not  later  than  twelve  months  after  being  es- 
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ful,  comprehensive  review  of  the  fi-    agency  is  poorly  equipped  to  manage 
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creases  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  provides  that  the  uni- 
form per  bale  classification  fee  in  any 
year  may  not  exceed  the  fee  collected 
in  the  previous  year  by  more  than  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  implicit 
price  deflator  for  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  indexed  during  the  most  recent 
12-month  period  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  The  change,  requested 
by  the  cotton  industry,  replaces  the 
current  overall  dollar  limit  on  total 
revenues  that  may  be  raised  from  the 
assessment  of  cotton-classing  fees. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  assures 
the  cotton  industry  that  fee  increases 
will  be  based  on  need  and  that  large 
reserves  will  not  be  accumulated  from 
the  collection  of  fees.  Thus  the  bill 
provides  that  the  uniform  per  bale  fee 
may  not  be  increased  for  any  year  if 
the  accumulated  reserve  exceeds  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  classification 
program  in  the  previous  year.  Special 
classification  services  provided  at  the 
request  of  the  producer,  such  as  high 
volume  instrument  classification, 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions on  fee  increases. 

Additionally,  S.  2085  continues  the 
current  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  invest,  in  interest-bear- 
ing accounts,  the  operating  balances  of 
the  cotton  classing  and  cotton  service 
testing  programs  user  fee  accounts  to 
help  offset  program  operating  costs. 
The  Secretary  could  aLso  request  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest 
these  funds  in  U.S.  Government  debt 
instruments. 

Finally.  S.  2085  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  invest  operating 
balances  from  the  collection  of  fees 
for  all  voluntary  inspection  and  grad- 
ing programs  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  au- 
thority of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946.  These  programs  involve 
various  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  ability  to  invest  col- 
lected fees  in  interest  bearing  accounts 
or  U.S.  Government  securities  will 
allow  these  programs  to  help  pay  for 
themselves  as  well  as  offset  future  rev- 
enue requirements.  This  provision 
places  all  voluntary  in.spection  and 
grading  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  S. 
2085.  The  continuation  of  the  user 
fees  for  cotton-classing  services  and 
the  close  coordination  of  the  program 
with  the  cotton  industry  will  result  in 
the  program  being  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible.  S.  2085 
will  directly  benefit  cotton  growers 
and  users  and  will  provide  equitable 
treatment  to  all  users  of  commodity 
grading  activities.  In  addition,  the  re- 
covery of  these  costs  removes  the 
burden  of  paying  for  these  specialized 
services  from  the  general  taxpayer. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
S.  2085  extends,  for  4  years,  the  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  charge  fees  for  cotton  classifi- 
cation services  provided  to  producers 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bill  will  also  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  invest,  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts, cotton-classing  fees,  and  other 
fees  for  commodity  inspection  and 
grading  services  that  are  held  for  use 
in  covering  the  costs  of  the  services. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  is  needed  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  to  collect  fees  to  offset  costs 
associated  with  providing  cotton-class- 
ing services  to  producers.  Without  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  authority  to 
charge  for  cotton-classing  services  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984. 
Under  S.  2085,  the  authority  is  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Department  first  implemented  a 
fee  for  cotton  classification  services  on 
October  1,  1981,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  Initially,  the  fee  was  es- 
tablished at  a  level  that  covered  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
cla,ssing  services,  including  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  costs.  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  established  fee  was  60 
cents  per  bale,  and,  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  fee  was  increa.sed  to  67  cents  per 
bale.  The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
classing  system  was  financed  by  appro- 
priated funds  and  by  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  cotton  samples  accumulat- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  fi.scal  year  1984,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  increa.sed  the  user  fee 
to  $1.15  per  bale,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  recover  the  full  cost  of 
the  cotton-classing  program.  This  last 
increase  placed  all  agricultural  com- 
modity grading  services  on  a  full  cost- 
recoverv  basis. 

Under  S.  2085,  in  fi.scal  year  1985 
and  following  years,  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  adjust  the  1984  user  fee 
for  cotton  cla.ssing  as  appropriate  to 
reflect  inflation,  thus  enabling  the  De- 
partment to  keep  fee  income  at  levels 
sufficient  to  cover  inflationary  in- 
crease in  its  cost  of  providing  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  cotton  cla.ssification  user  fee 
system  started  in  1981  has  been  well 
received  by  cotton  producers.  Partici- 
pation in  the  classification  program  by 
producers  has  remained  at  the  same 
high  level  as  in  previous  years— about 
97  percent.  In  that  regard,  I  urge  the 
Department  to  work  closely  with  the 
cotton  industry,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
to  insure  that  the  program  continues 
to  operate  efficiently. 

S.  2085  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  invest,  in  interest- 
bearing  accounts,  the  operating  bal- 
ances of  the  trust  fund  containing  fees 
collected  for  voluntary  commodity  in- 
spection and  grading  services  provided 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946.  Under  that  act,  inspection  and 


grading  services  are  provided  for  vari- 
ous agricultural  commodities,  such  as 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  interest  earned  on  deposits 
will  be  applied  against  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  inspection  and  grading  serv- 
ices. 

This  new  authority  to  earn  interest 
on  fees  collected  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Act  will  place  all  volun- 
tary commodity  inspection  and  grad- 
ing programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  a  comparable  basis,  and 
help  offset  future  revenue  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  effective  operation  of 
the  cotton  classification  and  other 
commodity  inspection  and  grading 
programs  without  adding  to  the  Feder- 
al budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  continuing  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  re- 
covering costs  associated  with  cotton 
classing  services  to  producers  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  invest  funds  derived  from  fees  for 
certain  voluntary  grading  and  inspec- 
tion services.". 


TASK  FORCE  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  287)  establish- 
ing a  task  force  on  agricultural  credit, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

That  it  is  the  scn.se  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  appoint  a  task  force  on  ag- 
ricultural credit  to  examine  agricultural 
credit  problems,  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  the  credit  problems  confront- 
ing agricultural  producers  and  related  busi- 
nesses, and  make  recommendations  for  re- 
solving any  problems  that  are  identified. 

Sec  2.  The  ta^k  force  should— 

(1)  identify  and  describe  the  components 
of  the  existing  agricultural  credit  system: 

(2)  identify  and  describe  the  credit  needs 
of  agricultural  producers  and  related  busi- 
nesses; 

(3)  evaluate  the  ability  of  the  existing  ag- 
ricultural credit  system  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  agricultural  producers:  and 

(4)  develop,  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, specific  policy  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  ensure  the  availability  of 
adequate  agricultural  credit  at  reasonable 
cost . 

Sec.  3.  The  task  force  should  have  a  bal- 
anced membership  compo.sed  of  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  persons  representing  all  major 
.segments  of  agriculture,  such  as  farmers, 
suppliers,  marketing  personnel,  and  lenders. 

Sec  4.  The  task  force  should  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress containing  a  detailed  statement  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations. 
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Senate  Resolution  287  are  steps  in  the  debt  load  has,  .so  far,  been  les.sened  by  Nations  farmers  down  a  road  to  bank- 
right  direction.  However,  I  am  disap-  the   flow   of   foreign   capital   into   the  ruptcy. 
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Sec.  5.  The  task  force  should  submit  its 
report  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  January  1.  1985.  and  should  terminate 
not  later  than  twelve  months  after  being  es- 
tablished. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  leadership  in  this 
and  other  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
farm  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  farm- 
ers and  agri-businessmen  are  facing  fi- 
nancial difficulty,  most  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  in  this  Chamber  is  sympa- 
thetic to  these  problems  and  would 
support  any  reasonable  effort  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  assistance. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  avenues 
open  to  the  Congress  and  others  to 
deal  with  the  stresses  occurring  in  the 
agricultural  economy  are  far  from 
clear.  Wide  differences  of  opinion 
exist  among  those  involved  with  agri- 
culture as  to  what  are  the  most  effec- 
tive means  to  help  producers  and  agri- 
cultural businesses  with  their  credit 
problems. 

The  Federal  Government  is  involved 
directly  with  agricultural  credit 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency  is  supplying  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  capital  to 
our  farmers  and  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent in  insuring  that  their  agricultural 
credit  needs  are  met.  However.  FmHA 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  credit  source, 
or  even  the  largest.  This  fact  seems  to 
be  lost  on  many  who  claim  that  radical 
changes  in  the  policies  of  this  agency 
would  provide  a  panacea  for  all  of  our 
troubles  in  the  farm  economy. 

This  administration  has  a  policy  of 
■going  the  extra  mile  "  with  troubled 
borrowers  and  through  liberal  use  of 
the  various  servicing  authorities  of 
FmHA.  has  been  able  to  keep  many 
producers  in  business  who  otherwise 
would  be  forced  to  liquidate.  Last  year, 
over  65.000  servicing  actions  including 
deferrals,  reschedulings,  reamortiza- 
tions.  and  consolidations  were  made  on 
behalf  of  FmHA  borrowers.  I  com- 
mend this  effort  and  want  to  insure 
that  this  Agency  has  every  reasonable 
tool  to  assist  our  farmers  who  use 
FmHA  for  credit.  Recent  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  made  several  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  this  effort 
which  I  believe  will  prove  quite  help- 
ful to  FmHA  borrowers  experiencing 
temporary  difficulty  because  of  last 
summers  drought  and  other  causes 
not  under  their  control. 

However,  Mr.  President,  FmHA  pro- 
vides only  about  12  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's credit  for  agriculture.  The  Farm 
Credit  System,  commercial  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  private  indi- 
viduals provide  essential  sources  of 
capital  for  all  segments  of  the  farm 
community.  These  lenders  have  been 
able  to  meet,  for  the  most  part,  the 


credit  needs  of  our  farmers.  Now,  it  is 
apparent  from  information  from  these 
lenders  and  other  sources  that  a  care- 
ful, comprehensive  review  of  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  American  agri- 
culture and  recommendations  to  deal 
with  them  is  necessary. 

A  task  force,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  all  areas  of  agriculture  in- 
cluding farmers,  suppliers,  marketers, 
and  lenders  would  provide  essential  in- 
sights into  our  farm  credit  problems 
and  what  might  be  done  to  alleviate 
them.  This  report  will  be  instrumental 
in  guiding  Congress  and  others  in  pro- 
viding for  responsible  and  adequate 
sources  of  credit  to  insure  the  continu- 
ation of  this  Nation's  most  basic  indus- 
trv— agriculture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking 
final  action  today  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 287.  which  calls  on  the  President 
to  establish  a  task  force  on  agricultur- 
al credit.  The  task  force  would  develop 
policy  recommendations  designed  to 
insurr-  the  availability  of  credit  to 
farmers  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

The  last  several  years  have  been 
most  difficult  for  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. The  declining  value  of  farm  assets, 
high  interest  rates,  and  low  farm 
income  have  combined  to  create  a 
severe  credit  crisis  for  many  farmers. 

Although  the  farm  credit  situation 
has  been  deteriorating  for  several 
years,  the  administration  has  refused 
to  take  timely  measures  to  improve 
conditions.  Each  day  the  administra- 
tion allows  to  pass  without  applying 
some  remedy,  it  becomes  that  much 
more  difficult  to  reverse  the  trend, 

INDICATORS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  POLICY 
FAILURES 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 
current  depressed  agricultural  econo- 
my. Although  some  would  say  that  the 
media  has  sen.sationalized  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  farmers.  I  believe 
there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to 
support  the  headline  on  a  story  that 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers in  my  State:  'Losers  are  long 
gone:  now  it's  good  farmers  going 
under.  " 

During  the  last  2  years,  over  15,000 
farmers  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  loans  have  been 
forced  to  liquidate  their  operations  for 
financial  reasons.  In  overseeing  record 
numbers  of  farm  liquidations  since 
1981,  FmHA  has  taken  over  2,200 
farms  into  its  inventory.  Prior  to  the 
current  administration,  the  number  of 
farms  held  by  FmHA  had  never  ex- 
ceeded 260.  The  farms  held  by  FmHA 
consist  of  about  488.000  acres  having  a 
value  of  .several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. 

I  have  written  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral  asking  him  to  investigate  the  pro- 
cedure and  policies  used  by  FmHA  to 
manage    this    enormous    amount     of 
farmland.    It    is    clear    that    FmHA 


cannot  put  the  property  up  for  sale  be- 
cause that  would  further  depress  the 
value  of  farm  assets.  However,  the 
agency  is  poorly  equipped  to  manage 
the  large  number  of  farms  in  the  agen- 
cy's inventory. 

FmHA  borrowers  are  not  the  only 
farmers  experiencing  difficulty.  In 
1983,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
reported  that  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation (PCA)  loan  losses  for  the  previ- 
ous 3  years  exceeded  the  combined 
losses  for  the  preceding  47  years. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
submitted  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration said  that  PCA's  in  1983 
were  "subject  to  the  worst  financial 
pre,ssure  since  the  1930's,  The  estimat- 
ed $240  to  $250  million  in  losses  sus- 
tained by  PCA's  in  1983  represents,  in 
1  year,  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
losses  throughout  their  50-year  exist- 
ence. "  Further,  the  report  stated  that 
the  system  ■will  likely  face  more  diffi- 
culty in  1984  than  in  1983.  " 

In  addition,  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Independent  Bankers  A.ssocialion 
of  America  found  that,  among  its 
mostly  rural  member  banks,  the  lend- 
ers expect  that  about  17  percent  of 
their  present  farm  borrowers  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  all  of  their  loan  pay- 
ments in  1984. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  found  that  nearly  66  per- 
cent of  the  bankers  surveyed  estimat- 
ed that  the  net  worth  of  their  farm 
borrowers  declined  during  1983. 

Department  of  Agriculture  official 
forecasts  confirm  the  fears  of  many 
agricultural  lenders  that  farmers  will 
have  difficulty  making  their  loan  pay- 
ments during  1984.  A  report  i-ssued  on 
March  1.  1984.  by  the  Department 
states  that  farmers  can  expect  in- 
creased cash  flow  problems  during 
1984  due  to  an  expected  drop  in  net 
farm  cash  income  from  the  1983  level 
that  could  be  as  steep  as  16  percent. 

ACTION  BY  CONGRESS  NEEDED 

Earlier  this  year.  I  outlined  an 
agenda  for  action  that  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  this  year  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hard-pressed  agricultural 
economy.  Senate  Resolution  287,  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  to  study  agricultural 
credit  problems  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  policy  changes,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  proposals  I  have  developed  or 
sponsored  as  part  of  that  agenda. 

My  other  credit  proposals  include 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1984,  which  recently  was  en- 
acted into  law,  and  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  99.  legislation  designed  to 
curb  the  number  of  agricultural  loans 
being  classified  as  ■■problem  loans"  by 
Federal  bank  examiners. 

The  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1984  and  fa- 
vorable action  today  by  the  Senate  on 
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Senate  Resolution  287  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  other  actions  on  agricul- 
tural credit,  needed  for  some  time, 
have  not  been  taken. 

For  example,  existing  law  requires 
Congress  specifically  to  reauthorize 
every  3  years,  and  set  lending  limits 
for,  the  FmHA  farm  credit  programs, 
which  provide  family  farmers  with  an 
essential  safety  net.  Although  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  authorization  under  this 
requirement  expired  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981,  a  new  3-year  reau- 
thorization has  not  been  enacted.  Re- 
authorization legislation  was  reported 
by  the  committee  during  the  97th 
Congress  (S.  2314)  but  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  No  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  matter  during  the 
current  Congress  and  agricultural 
credit  legislation  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  committee's  1984  agenda,  released 
on  December  22,  1983,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  enactment  of 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1984  and  the  Senate's  approval 
of  Senate  Resolution  287  are  signs 
that  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  beginning  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  agricultural  credit  crisis,  and  that 
we  will  see  further  action  on  needed 
agricultural  legislation  in  the  coming 
months. 

It  must  be  .said,  however,  that  a 
major  source  of  the  credit  problems 
facing  U.S.  farmers— high  interest 
rates— cannot  be  easily  dealt  with  in 
agricultural  credit  legislation.  Any 
comprehensive  solution  to  agricultural 
credit  problems  must  include  action  by 
the  administration  to  reverse  the  dan- 
gerous economic  policies  that  threaten 
to  perpetuate  exce.ssive  interest  rates. 

LARGER  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  ADVERSELY  AFFECT 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Beginning  in  the  1970's,  we  have 
seen  what  are  normally  considered  fi- 
nancial and  banking  issues  growing  in 
importance  to  the  agricultural  econo- 
my. Prior  to  about  1970,  farmers  and 
agricultural  lenders  did  not  have  to 
concern  themselves  with  such  things 
as  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  national  debt.  Today, 
those  matters  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
commodity  prices  and  on  interest 
rates,  and  thus  on  the  profitability  of 
farming  and  the  financing  of  farm  op- 
erations. 

In  the  1970's,  farmers  began  to  see 
that  their  ability  to  earn  a  living  was 
directly  related  to  our  Nation's  ability 
to  export  agricultural  products. 

More  recently,  the  farm  economy 
has  been  affected  by  another  interna- 
tional event— the  influence  of  foreign 
investment  on  U.S.  interest  rates. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  since  1981,  the  Federal 
deficit  has  gone  from  2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  to  6  percent. 
The  burden  on  U.S.  business  and  on 
agriculture   caused   by   this   crushing 


debt  load  has,  so  far,  been  lessened  by 
the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into  the 
United  States.  Nearly  half  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  financed  with  funds  from 
overseas. 

Regarding  the  significance  of  financ- 
ing the  deficit  with  funds  from  over- 
seas, in  a  report  issued  in  February, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  said 
this: 

For  now.  foreigners  seem  willing  to  contin- 
ue acquiring  U.S  financial  claims,  spurred 
by  high  yields  on  dollar  assets  and  by  opti- 
mism as  to  the  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity of  the  United  States.  The  longer-run 
outlook  is  le.ss  certain.  Even  if  interest  rates 
remain  high,  foreigners  may  hesitate  to  con- 
tinue investing  in  U.S.  assets  if  ma.ssive  U.S. 
trade  deficits  make  them  fear  a  depreciation 
of  the  dollar,  or  if  they  grow  concerned  over 
U.S.  fi.scal  policy.  If  the  inflow  of  foreign 
funds  were  to  cea.sc  becau.se  of  such  a  lack 
of  confidence,  substantial  upward  pressure 
on  domestic  interest  rates  would  result,  in- 
tensifying the  crowding  out  of  interest-sen- 
sitive domestic  expenditures  and  making  it 
even  more  difficult  for  developing  countries 
to  .service  their  dollar  debts.  Another  con.se- 
quenre  would  be  a  depreciation  of  the 
dollar,  imparling  an  inflationary  impulse  to 
the  American  economy. 

Further,  investment  in  the  United 
States  by  foreigners  is  not  limited  to 
Treasury  securities.  Significant 
amounts  of  foreign  funds  are  flowing 
directly  into  farm  communities  as  a 
result  of  purcha.ses  by  foreigners  of 
farm  credit  system  securities,  issued  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  system. 

Farm  credit  system  officials  estimate 
that  about  18  to  20  percent  of  the  s.vs- 
tem's  $70  billion  in  outstanding  .securi- 
ties is  held  by  foreign  investors. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  issued  a  warning  to  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  consequences  of  re- 
lying on  foreign  capital  to  finance  the 
Federal  deficit  and  meet  other  domes- 
tic credit  needs.  The  following  state- 
ment was  included  in  another  report 
recently  issued  by  that  office: 

Fortunately,  very  large  capital  inflows 
from  abroad  have  so  far  limited  the  rise  in 
interest  rales.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
lhe.se  capital  inflows  are  not  a  costless 
remedy  for  deficits.  If  capital  inflow  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time,  foreign  claims  on  U.S. 
output  (interest  and  dividend  payments  to 
foreigners)  could  rise  to  such  a  level  that 
they  would  reduce  the  U.S.  standard  of 
living  significantly  below  what  it  would  be 
with  less  government  borrowing  and  lower 
capital  inflows. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  that  have  at- 
tracted foreign  capital  to  U.S.  invest- 
ments have  increased  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  hampered  export  .sales.  If 
the  value  of  the  dollar  decreases  rela- 
tive to  other  currencies,  as  is  necessary 
to  improve  export  markets,  foreign  in- 
vestors can  be  expected  to  withdraw 
their  investments  from  the  United 
States  and  interest  rates  will  rise 
sharply. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  admin- 
stration's  fiscal  policies  are  taking  our 


Nation's  farmers  down  a  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Because  of  already  dangerously  low- 
profit  margins,  farmers  cannot  afford 
higher  interest  rates  that  would  result 
if  foreign  investors  withdraw  their 
funds:  nor  can  farmers  continue  to 
survive  with  annual  decreases  in  the 
volume  of  farm,  exports  due  to  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar. 

Higher  interest  rates,  in  particular, 
would  be  devastating  for  our  Nation's 
farmers.  Few  other  industries  are  so 
sensitive  to  interest  rates.  Information 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture illustrates  this  point. 

In  1972.  farm  production  expenses 
totaled  $52.8  billion.  In  1982,  they  to- 
taled $140  billion.  That  represents  a 
165-percent  increase  in  10  years. 
During  that  same  lime,  interest  ex- 
penses for  production  went  from  $2.2 
billion  to  $10.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
376  percent. 

ALSO,  total  farm  debt  is  currently 
about  $215  billion.  If  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  that  debt  was  reduced 
by  2  percent,  that  would  translate  into 
over  $4  billion  in  lower  farm  expenses. 
An  additional  $4  billion  in  net  farm 
income  would  be  almost  a  15-percent 
increase  over  projected  net  from 
income  for  1984  and  that  would  be  a 
significant  difference  for  many  mar- 
ginal operators.  Further,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
each  additional  $1  billion  in  net  farm 
income  would  generate  65.000  new 
jobs. 

Of  course,  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  would  have  the  opposite  effect 
on  farm  income.  In  that  regard.  I  will 
note  that  within  the  last  several 
weeks,  the  prime  rate  of  interest  has 
been  raised  twice  by  the  large  banks. 

It  is  clear  the  administration  needs 
to  take  steps  to  reform  its  fiscal  poli- 
cies so  that  interest  rates  can  be  re- 
duced without  relying  on  foreign  in- 
vestment. Fiscal  policies  that  would 
result  in  lower  interest  rates  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  would  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  stabilizing  the  farm 
economy  and  improving  farm  income. 

CONCLUSION 

The  many  problems  surrounding 
farm  credit  are  complex  and  serious, 
and  are  related  to  other  aspects  of  the 
national  economy.  Federal  farm  credit 
programs  cannot  addre.ss  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  overall  economy  caused 
by  the  administrations  bankrupt 
fi.scal  policies,  but  they  must  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  credit  problems 
for  farmers  stemming  from  these 
policy  failures. 

These  considerations  provide  a 
strong  argument  for  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  task  force  to  anal.vze  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations 
on  changes  in  agricultural  credit 
policy,  as  provided  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 287, 
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A  careful,  unbiased  examination  of 
our  Nations  agricultural  credit  indus- 
try and  Federal  agricultural  credit 
policies  will  assist  the  administration 
and  Congress  in  developing  legislative 
remedies. 

To  enhance  the  credibility  of  the 
task  force,  the  President  should  follow 
the  precedent  established  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Task  Force  on  Social  Se- 
curity, as  I  have  urged  him  to  do.  By 
working  with  Members  of  Congress  to 
define  task  force  objectives  and  in 
making  appointments  that  represent 
the  diverse  groups  involved  with  agri- 
cultural credit,  the  President  will 
insure  the  objectivity  of  the  task 
force.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  administration  to  attempt  to  use 
the  task  force  to  justify  discredited 
policies. 

Also,  it  is  important  that  the  work  of 
the  task  force  be  completed  quickly.  It 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  decisive 
action  to  meet  agricultural  credit 
needs  cannot  be  delayed  any  further  if 
we  are  to  avoid  irreversible  injury  to 
our  Nations  family  farm  system  of  ag- 
riculture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral requesting  an  investigation  of 
PmHA's  farm  management  procedures 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  26.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher;  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  farm.s 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
taken  possession  of  during  the  last  three 
years  as  the  result  of  loan  foreclosures  or 
other  actions.  We  believe  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  e.xamine  the  agen- 
cy's management  of  farm  property  that  is  in 
inventory  and  the  procedures  used  to  sell  or 
lease  that  property. 

Prior  to  1981.  the  agency  never  held  more 
than  260  farms  in  inventory  at  any  time.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  currently  in  posses- 
sion of  over  2.200  farms  valued  at  over  400 
million  dollars. 

Congress  never  intended  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  be  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  biggest  farm  landlords.  Further,  the 
agency  was  created  to  assist  family  farmers 
with  their  credit  problems  and  is  poorly 
equipped  to  act  as  a  real  estate  agent  or 
manage  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
farm  land. 

We  request  that  you  review  this  situation 
and  provide  us  with  your  recommendations 
on  any  management  improvements  or  revi- 
sions of  policy  needed  to  protect  the  sub- 


stantial   interests    of    the    taxpayers    and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  borrowers. 
Sincerely. 

Thad  Cochran. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies,  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Edward  Zorinsky. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification. 

David  L.  Boren. 
Member.  Conim.ittee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Ranking  Member.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
Thomas  Eacleton. 
Ranking  Minority  Mernber.  Subco7nm.it- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Member,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  the  Senate  has  passed  Senate 
Resolution  287.  legislation  I  intro- 
duced requesting  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  task  force  on  agricultural 
credit.  I  think  this  action  by  the 
Senate  indicates  how  broad  the  scope 
of  the  agricultural  credit  problem 
really  is. 

We  face  a  very  serious  crisis  on  the 
farm  unless  something  is  done  to  im- 
prove the  terms  and  conditions  for  ob- 
taining operating  funds.  This  crisis  is 
not  years  away  either,  it  has  already 
begun  to  show  signs  of  its  presence. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  cur- 
rently is  in  possession  of  over  2,000 
farms,  but  prior  to  1981,  it  never  held 
more  than  260  in  inventory  at  any 
time.  This  trend  worries  me  consider- 
ably. 

The  current  debt  load  farmers  are 
trying  to  service  is  an  enormous 
burden  that  is  simply  going  to  require 
time  to  reduce  to  a  satisfactory  level. 
Profits  to  the  farmer  just  are  not 
enough,  even  in  the  so-called  good 
years  anymore,  to  make  substantial 
payments  on  outstanding  debt.  We  use 
to  refer  to  profits  in  farming  as 
though  they  revolved  around  a  boom 
to  bust  cycle.  Today  they  seem  to 
co%'er  only  a  bust  to  get-by  cycle.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  capital  require- 
ments, losses  during  the  bad  years 
tend  to  be  greater  and  greater  while 
profits  in  the  good  years  tend  to  be 
smaller  and  smaller. 

,One  of  the  most  important  factors, 
if  not  the  most  important,  in  a  success- 
ful farm  plan  is  an  adequate  and  reli- 
able source  of  credit.  I  know  of  no 
other  factor  that  will  have  any  greater 
impact  on  the  future  direction  of  the 
structure  of  the  farming  industry. 
Without  sufficient  credit  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms,  farming,  especially 
family  farming,  will  have  an  uncertain 
future. 

I  urge  the  President  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  Senate's  concern,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  passing  of  this  resolu- 
tion, about  the  impact  current  credit 
conditions    can    have    on    farmers.    I 


think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  the  task  force  requested 
by  this  legislation.  I  hope,  in  establish- 
ing the  task  force,  the  President  will 
strive  to  insure  its  objectivity  by 
making  appointments  that  represent 
the  diverse  groups  involved  with  agri- 
culture. Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  task 
force  because  its  recommendations  will 
be  directed  at  the  largest  industry  in 
the  United  States— an  industry  that 
has  the  potential  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  recovery  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  healthy  and  growing  econo- 
my in  this  country. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  287)  and  the 
preamble,  as  amended,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  287 

Whereas  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  most 
basic  industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  segments, 
together,  provide  more  jobs  than  any  other 
single  industry; 

Whereas  United  States  agriculture  is  the 
world's  most  productive  and  the  world's 
largest  exporter; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  Nation's  interest  to 
carry  out  an  agricultural  policy  that  will 
ensure  an  adequate,  dependable  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices: 

Whereas  producers  are  the  basic  element 
in  the  food  and  fiber  system  and  their  abili- 
ty to  make  a  profit  and  meet  their  financial 
obligations  is  critical  to  their  remaining  in 
business; 

Whereas  technological  developments  have 
greatly  increased  the  capital  requirements 
of  agricultural  production; 

Whereas  agricultural-related  debt  has 
risen  from  $50,000,000,000  in  1970  to 
$215,000,000,000  in  1983; 

Whereas  a  general  decline  in  the  financial 
condition  of  producers,  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creases in  the  average  debt-to-asset  ratio 
and  debtto-equity  ratio,  threatens  the  abili- 
ty of  producers  to  obtain  the  credit  needed 
to  continue  their  operations: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  producers  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at  interest 
rates  conducive  to  debt  servicing  and  profit 
making:  and 

Whereas  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  system  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed if  produers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  return 
on  their  investment  that  enables  them  to 
service  their  debt  and  continue  their  oper- 
ations: Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  appoint  a 
task  force  on  agricultural  credit  to  examine 
agricultural  credit  problems,  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  credit  prob- 
lems confronting  agricultural  producers  and 
related  businesses,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  resolving  any  problems  that  are 
identified. 

Sec.  2.  The  task  force  should— 

(1)  identify  and  describe  the  components 
df  the  existing  agricultural  credit  system: 

(2)  identify  and  describe  the  credit  needs 
of  agricultural  producers  and  related  busi- 
nesses: 

(3)  evaluate  the  ability  of  the  existing  ag- 
ricultural credit  system  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  agricultural  producers:  and 

(4)  develop,  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, specific  policy  and  legislative  recom- 
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was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


rected  or  eliminated  for  the  second 
round  of  voting.  In  the  Legislative  As- 
.sembly,  the  elected  representatives 
voted  to  do  just   that.   It   was  agreed 
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they  have  been  told,  or  led  to  believe, 
that  only  Mr.  Duarte  would  be  able  to 
have  the  full  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 
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mendations  to  ensure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate agricultural  credit  at  reasonable  cost. 

Sec  3.  The  task  force  should  have  a  bal- 
anced membership  composed  of  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  persons  representing  all  major 
segments  of  agriculture,  such  as  farmers, 
suppliers,  marketing  personnel,  and  lenders. 

Sec  4.  The  task  force  should  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress containing  a  detailed  statement  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations. 

Sec  5.  The  task  force  should  submit  its 
report  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  January  1.  1985.  and  should  terminate 
not  later  than  twelve  months  after  being  es- 
tablished. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


ment,  the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress,  together  with  any  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate: 
and  that  there  be  printed  such  additional 
copies  not  to  exceed  $1,200  in  cost  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

Sec  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  USE  OF  THE 
ROTUNDA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  107)  authorizing  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  to  be  used  from  May  25, 
1984,  through  May  28,  1984,  for  the 
unknown  American  of  the  Vietnam 
era  to  lie  in  state,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  107 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Uhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  may  be  used 
from  May  25,  1984.  through  May  28.  1984. 
both  dates  inclusive,  for  the  remains  of  the 
unknow-n  American  of  the  Vietnam  era  to 
lie  in  state,  and  for  appropriate  proceedings 
and  ceremonies  in  connection  therewith. 


months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
.said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funer- 
al expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING 
OF  PRAYERS  BY  THE  SENATE 
CHAPLAIN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  375)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  prayers  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson.  D.D., 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during  the 
97th  Congress,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  375 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
appropriate  illustration  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  together  with  any  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate: 
and  that  there  be  printed  such  additional 
copies  not  to  exceed  $1,200  in  cost  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING 
OF  PRAYERS  BY  THE  SENATE 
CHAPLAIN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  376)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  prayers  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D., 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during  the 
98th  Congress,  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  376 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  an 
appropriate   illustration  as  a  Senate  docu- 


GRATUITY  TO  CAROL  JEFFERY 
TOLIVER.  AND  OTHERS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  377)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carol  Jeffery  Toliver: 
Norman  Lee  Toliver:  Marvin  Lewis  To- 
liver; Catherine  Amelia  Henderson; 
Ruth  Louise  Toliver;  Mary  Etta 
Samuel;  Phyllis  Jean  Pelham;  Alvin 
Windell  Toliver;  and  Grace  Ann  To- 
liver was  considered,  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  377 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Carol  Jeffery  Toliver;  Norman 
Lee  Toliver:  Marvin  Lewis  Toliver:  Alvin 
Windell  Toliver.  brothers  of  James  R.  To- 
liver and  Catherine  Amelia  Henderson; 
Ruth  Louise  Toliver;  Mary  Etta  Samuel; 
Phyllis  Jean  Pelham;  and  Grace  Ann  To- 
liver. sisters  of  James  R.  Toliver.  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  to  each  equal  to  one-ninth  of  five 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  PATSY  L.  FUNK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  380)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Patsy  L.  Funk,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Palsy  L.  Funk,  daughter  of 
Thomas  L.  Maloney.  an  employee  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  on 
the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  grounds  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  RUTH  M. 
FIRSHEIN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  378)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ruth  M.  Firshein.  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  378 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
to  Ruth  M.  Firshein.  widow  of  Benjamin  H. 
Firshein.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  ERIC  SWANSON 
AND  KRISTAN  BOOTH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eric  Swanson  and  Kristan 
Booth,  was  considered,  and  agreed  to 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  379 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Eric  Swanson.  son  of  Ruth  B. 
Swanson  and  Kristan  Booth,  daughter  of 
Ruth  B.  Swanson.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  one-half  of  seven  and  one-half 


GRATUITY  TO  WALTER  M. 
STICKELL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  381)  to  pay  a 
gratuity    to    Walter    M.    Stickell,    was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  381 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Walter  M.  Stickell.  widower  of 
Rita  L.  Stickell.  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  six 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  lime  of  her  death, 
.said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funer- 
al expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  LAURA  DUDLEY 
PAGE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  382)  to  pay  a 
gratuity   to   Laura   Dudley   Page,   was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  382 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Laura  Dudley  Page,  widow  of 
Stanley  H.  Page,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  lime  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  four 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


GRATUITY  TO  DANIEL  T.  FOLEY, 

MAUREEN       C.       CANNY,       AND 

EILEEN  P.  TWIGG 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  383)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Daniel  T.  Foley.  Maureen 
C.   Canny,   and   Eileen   P.   Twigg.  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  383 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Daniel  T.  Foley,  brother  of  Joan 
V.  Foley  and  Maureen  C.  Canny  and  Eileen 
P.  Twigg.  sisters  of  Joan  V.  Foley,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  lime  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one  third  of 
seven  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
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It  will  be  worthwhile  to  examine  the 
record.  The  facts,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate, show  that  Duarte  was  and  is 
the  compliant  agent  of  a  network  of 


insists  on  a  plan  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Communists. 

duarte  and  communitarianism 
Mr.  President,  in  his  own  book    "Co- 


%  ff. ..»  ^^ 


Handal.  In  Mexico.  Benjamin  Guzman 
was  named  as  cultural  attache,  in  spite 
of  his  direct  participation  in  the  Com- 
munist uprising  of  1932. 

r^iiriniT    tVip    r>iinrfp    innta      Rnherto 
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was  receiving  by  law  al  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
several  items  were  passed  and/or 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  list  of  routine  items  to 
be  disposed  of  this  evening. 


THE  EL  SALVADOR  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  El  Sal- 
vador is  scheduled  to  hold  Presidential 
elections  ne.xt  Sunday.  May  6.  Based 
on  some  disquieting  events  of  the  last 
several  weeks  in  that  country,  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  elections  should  be 
postponed  until  the  conditions  exist 
for  a  fair  and  workable  electoral 
system.  Furthermore.  I  have  written 
to  President  Reagan  and  asked  that 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pickering,  be  recalled  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  essential  that  Mr.  Pickering  be 
recalled  before  the  elections  on 
Sunday,  if  those  elections  are  to  have 
any  credibility,  either  in  El  Salvador 
or  in  the  United  States.  Ambas-sador 
Pickering  has  consistently  taken  ac- 
tions in  support  of  one  candidate,  and 
has  thereby  attempted  to  manipulate 
the  electoral  process  in  unwarranted 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  sovereign  nation.  It  is  an  open  .secret 
that  Mr.  Pickering  demanded  that 
Provisional  President  Magana  veto  the 
Constituent  Assembly's  plan  to  return 
to  a  more  viable  election  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  round  of 
voting  last  month  in  El  Salvador  dem- 
onstrated courage  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  voters:  but,  chaos  and 
disorder  reigned  in  the  actual  proce- 
dure. It  is  tragic  but  true  that  an  esti- 
mated 300.000  people  who  voted  in  the 
March  1982  elections  were  not  able  to 
vote  on  March  25.  1984.  About  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  lived  in  areas 
where  the  Marxist  guerrillas  were  in  a 
position  to  prevent  voting,  could  not 
vote:  and  about  20  percent  of  those 
who  showed  up  at  the  polls  were 
unable  to  vote  due  to  the  complicated 
and  deeply  flawed  system.  For  exam- 
ple, people  were  given  incorrect  infor- 
mation about  where  to  vote:  some 
places  never  received  any  ballots  at  all; 
and  voter  registration  lists  for  whole 
cantons  were  lost.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  day,  some  of  the  counterproduc- 
tive procedures  had  to  be  relaxed  in 
many  areas. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  first  round 
it  became  apparent  that  the  computer 
system— imposed  and  implemented  by 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers— needed    to   be   either   cor- 


rected or  eliminated  for  the  .second 
round  of  voting.  In  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, the  elected  representatives 
voted  to  do  just  that.  It  was  agreed 
upon  that  the  incomplete  and  inaccu- 
rate voter  registry  lists  would  not  be 
used  again:  rather,  the  voter  would  be 
able  to  cast  his  vote  by  showing  his 
voter  identification  card,  and  by  dip- 
ping his  finger  in  indelible  ink. 

Last  week.  Provisional  President 
Magana  surprisingly  vetoed  the  meas- 
ure after  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  do  so  only  if  he  found  the  new 
law  to  be  unconstitutional.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  President 
Magana  was  forced  into  making  such  a 
decision.  He  did  not  find  the  measure 
to  be  unconstitutional:  rather,  he 
stated  unconvincingly  that  all  the  ir- 
regularities, and  inaccurate  voter  reg- 
istry lists  of  the  first  round  would  be 
corrected.  Now,  just  a  few  days  before 
the  final  round,  the  incomplete  and  in- 
accurate registration  lists  remain  un- 
changed. This  means  that  most  of  the 
Salvadorans  who  were  not  able  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  right  1 
month  ago  will  once  again  be  left  out 
of  the  decisionmaking  process.  In  El 
Salvador  there  are  approximately  1.4 
million  elegible  voters:  it  is  not  insig- 
nificant that  about  one-fifth  of  tho.se 
voters  will  be  precluded  from  voting, 
becau.se  of  procedures  that  cannot  be 
implemented  in  that  war-lorn  country. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  highest  levels 
of  this  Government,  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  it  is  neutral  in  the 
Salvadoran  elections.  Yet  hardly  a  day 
goes  by  where  we  do  not  find  the 
Washington  Post  or  the  New  York 
Times  quoting  an  unnamed  high  level 
source  .saying  that  the  United  States 
would  clearly  prefer  a  victory  by  the 
moderate  Jo.se  Napoleon  Duarte. 
These  same  sources  are  notorious  for 
influencing  public  opinion  by  telling 
the  liberal  press  that  Duarte  is  the 
only  candidate  who  would  be  able  to 
bolster  the  U.S.  Congress  to  supply 
the  necessary  funds  to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  If  the 
U.S.  Embassy  is  allowed  to  throw  the 
Salvadoran  elections  to  the  .socialist 
candidate,  it  is  doubtful  if  cither  de- 
velopmental or  military  assistance  will 
be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

OTHER  INCIDENTS 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  other  reports  indicating 
that  the  State  Department  has  not  re- 
mained neutral  during  the  political 
campaign  in  El  Salvador.  For  example, 
there  is  the  very  reliable  report  of  the 
incident  that  occurred  in  the  depart- 
ment (State)  of  Son.sonate,  where  Mr. 
Timothy  Howard.  Third  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  arrived  by  helicop- 
ter to  meet  with  officials  of  one  politi- 
cal party  to  tell  them  that  the  United 
States  would  not  support  their  candi- 
date. I  have  received  numerous  reports 
from  Salvadoran  citizens  who  say  that 


they  have  been  told,  or  led  to  believe, 
that  only  Mr.  Duarte  would  be  able  to 
have  the  full  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still  other 
reports  indicating  that  the  U.S.  State 
Department  has  bent  over  backward 
to  facilitate  a  Duarte  victory  in  El  Sal- 
vador. It  is  known  that  Mr.  Pickering 
went  so  far  to  meet  with  the  candidate 
of  a  major  party  to  pressure  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  race.  After  the 
first  round  of  voting,  Mr.  Pickering 
also  met  with  Jose  Francisco  Guerre- 
ro, who  placed  third,  to  tell  him  that 
the  United  States  wanted  him  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  final  round  of 
balloting— an  obvious  move  to  favor 
Duarte. 

THE  IMPACT 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  impact 
of  the  interference  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  is  obvious.  By  forcing 
President  Magana  to  veto  the  election 
plan,  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
constituent  assembly  was  thwarted: 
the  elections  will  be  carried  out  with- 
out a  complete  or  accurate  voter  regis- 
tration list:  the  whispering  campaign 
by  certain  U.S.  officials  has  intimidat- 
ed the  Salvadoran  voters:  and  finally, 
there  have  already  been  reports  in  the 
Salvadoran  press  of  fraud  by  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party  in  several 
zones— they  were  caught  with  polling 
boxes  in  their  possession  before  elec- 
tion day.  What  will  be  the  long-term 
result  of  all  this?  Will  we  find  one 
more  .socialist  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  one  more  pawn  of 
the  Soviet  Union  at  our  doorstep? 

A  U.S.  ENDORSEMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  scenario  is  all  too 
clear.  The  United  States  has  subtly, 
yet  effectively,  endor.sed  one  candi- 
date. Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  a  leftist, 
even  by  Salvadoran  standards.  The 
U.S.  media  have  managed  to  confuse 
the  American  people  by  failing  to 
report  the  accurate  facts  about  Mr. 
Duarte  and  the  Salvadoran  Christian 
Democrat  Party.  One  need  only  look 
back  to  1979  when  Duarte  and  his 
other  socialist  allies  ran  El  Salvador  in 
a  U.S. -sponsored  junta.  Duarte  effec- 
tively destroyed  El  Salvador  political- 
ly, socially,  and  economically  in  just  2 
short  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  was  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  who  systematically  imposed  so- 
cialist reforms  when  he  succeeded 
Guillermo  Ungo  as  head  of  the  Salva- 
doran junta  in  1980.  Duarte  enthusi- 
astically carried  out  the  socialist  land 
reform  scheme  created  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Duarte  national- 
ized all  private  banks  in  order  to  give 
the  central  government  control  of  all 
credit.  Duarte  nationalized  significant 
parts  of  the  export  sector,  which 
caused  enormous  losses,  unprecedent- 
ed corruption,  and  a  serious  further 
decline  in  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
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President.  Alvaro  Magana,  on  El  Sal- 
vador. Now.  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the 


the  country  to  the  left,  toward  Marx- 
ist socialism. 


'14  families"  were  responsible  for  con- 
trolling the  country,  the  actual  owners 
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It  will  be  worthwhile  to  examine  the 
record.  The  facts,  as  I  shall  demon- 
strate, show  that  Duarte  was  and  is 
the  compliant  agent  of  a  network  of 
international  forces  ranging  from  the 
Socialist  International,  to  internation- 
al banking  groups,  to  left-wing  founda- 
tions and  media  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  all  of  them  seeking  to 
impose  socialism  in  Central  America. 

DUARTE'S  POLICY  OF  NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  has 
stated  a  clear  policy  of  not  negotiating 
with  the  Marxist-Leninist  groups  in 
Central  America,  whether  they  be 
guerrillas  or  illegitimate  regimes.  Yet 
Mr.  Duarte— and  his  party,  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats— seem  to  have  a  spe- 
cial kinship  with  the  leftists  in  the 
region.  Last  year  in  an  interview. 
Duarte  stated  that  if  he  lost  the  Presi- 
dential elections  he  might  be  forced  to 
go  to  the  hills  and  fight  with  the 
Marxist  guerrillas.  Then,  on  January 
13.  1984.  in  an  article  in  El  Salvador's 
largest  newspaper.  Diario  de  Hoy.  the 
.second  ranking  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democrat  Party.  Julio  Adolfo  Rey 
Prendes,  .said.  "We  do  not  need  to 
crush  the  enemy,  we  need  to  integrate 
him.  "  The  enemy  of  which  he  speaks 
is.  of  course,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
guerrilla  organizations  attempting  to 
seize  political  power  by  violent  revolu- 
tion, and  hacked  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates. 

Mr.  President,  more  recently  Mr. 
Duarte  made  an  even  more  significant 
announcement.  On  April  21  of  this 
year,  Drummond  Ayres  of  the  New- 
York  Times  reported  that  Duarte 
asked  two  U.S.  Senators  to  take  a  mes- 
sage with  them  to  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Sandinista  dictatorship  in  Nicara- 
gua. Duarte  had  his  emissaries  inform 
the  Sandinistas  that  if  he  became 
President  in  El  Salvador,  he  would 
seek  negotiations  with  their  regime. 
This,  of  course,  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  remember  that  the 
political  front  man  for  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo. 
was  Duarte's  running  mate  in  the  1972 
elections.  Statements  such  as  these  in- 
dicate that  Duarte  would  once  again 
share  power  with  his  socialist  and 
Marxist  allies,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  linked  to  the  aggressive 
designs  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  .sat- 
ellites in  this  hemisphere. 

Consider  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Ruben  Zamora.  an  active  member  of 
the  Christian  Democrat  Party  for 
more  than  12  years,  now  a  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  leader.  An  April  24  Baltimore 
Sun  article  written  by  John  Lantigua 
quotes  Zamora:  "In  private  he  tells 
people  he  is  willing  to  negotiate  with 
us."  It  should  be  noted  that  guerrilla 
violence  increased  more  under  the 
Duarte  junta  than  during  any  other 
period.  And  this  Senator  is  one  who 
cannot  and  will  not  support  .sending 
large  sums  of  money  to  a  country  that 


insists  on  a  plan  to  make  a  deal  with 
the  Communists. 

DUARTE  AND  COMMUNITARIANISM 

Mr.  President,  in  his  own  book  'Co- 
munitarismo  Para  Un  Mundo  Mas 
Humano  (Communitarianism  for  a 
More  Human  World.)  "  Duarte  simplis- 
tically  attacks  the  American  system. 
He  states: 

Capitalism  is  not  acceptable  because  it 
considers  the  individual  to  be  in  a  struggle 
against  collectivity  .  .  .  preaches  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  individual  ...  is  based  on 
the  indifference  of  the  Stale  toward  human 
truth  .  .  .  and  has  created  a  structure  of  an- 
tagonistic cla-sses  fomenting  a  conception 
that  permits  the  preponderance  of  a  domi- 
nant capitalist  cla.ss,  one  thai  molds  the 
conduct  of  the  State  anli-socially.  and  feeds 
on  the  misery  and  injustice  of  the  exploited 
cla.sses. 

Many  Salvadorans  call  Duarte's  ide- 
ology undigested  Marx. 

Mr,  President,  we  must  not  ignore 
what  Mr.  Duarte  has  said  about  pri- 
vate enterprise.  On  May  31,  1983,  the 
Miami  News  carried  a  story  written  by 
Karen  Stanley  after  a  telephone  inter- 
view with  Duarte.  The  article  reads: 

Duarte  criticized  the  Diario  de  Hoys  eco- 
nomic positions  as  •extremely  right-wing, 
against  the  intervention  of  the  State  on  any 
matter,  and  ab.solutely  for  private 
enterpri,se. 'Duarte  .said  his  Chri.stian  Demo- 
crats -believe  that  the  Stale  should  be  the 
director  of  .society.  " 

LINKS  WITH  SOCIALIST  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  a  history  of  clear-cut  links 
with  the  Socialist  International,  with 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Parly,  and 
with  the  various  subversive  groups  in 
El  Salvador.  In  1971,  the  Christian 
Democrats  formed  a  legal  alliance 
with  the  National  Revolutionary 
Movement  (MNR),  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Socialist  International,  and 
with  the  National  Democratic  Union 
(UDN)  which  has  been  the  politically 
front  of  the  Salvadoran  Communist 
Party.  Together,  this  coalition  partici- 
pated in  the  1972  elections.  In  1979, 
the  Christian  Democrats  alined  them- 
selves with  the  Revolutionary  Popular 
Bloc  (BPR).  which  is  the  mass  politi- 
cal front  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  guer- 
rilla group,  the  Popular  Forces  of  Lib- 
eration (FPL). 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Christian 
Democrats  were  in  power— from  1980 
to  1982.  with  Duarte  at  the  helm- 
there  were  people  in  key  government 
posts  who  are  recognized  as  militant 
Communists.  For  example.  Jorge  Al- 
berto Villacorta  was  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  he  is  now  the  spokesman 
for  the  guerrillas  and  operates  out  of 
Cosla  Rica.  Hector  Trujillo  was  the 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Revolutionary  Democratic 
Front  <FDR).  Sergio  Lama  was  the 
general  consul  in  Santiago.  Chile,  and 
is  the  brother-in-law-  of  the  Salvadoran 
Communist      Party      head,      Shafik 


Handal.  In  Mexico.  Benjamin  Guzman 
was  named  as  cultural  attache,  in  spite 
of  his  direct  participation  in  the  Com- 
munist uprising  of  1932. 

During  the  Duarte  junta.  Roberto 
Castellanos  Figueroa  was  sent  by 
Duarte  as  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua, 
though  he  later  resigned  from  his  post 
as  a  protest,  "because  the  Salvadoran 
oppressive  regime  is  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  Yankee  imperialism.  " 
Duarte's  Ambassador  to  Italy  was  Avo 
Priamo  Alvarenga.  who  was  founder  in 
the  University  of  the  Democratic 
Movement  of  the  Left  (MID),  and  was 
later  a  founder  of  the  National  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  (MNR).  This 
movement  is  now  integrated  with  the 
revolutionary  guerrilla  forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  in  the  official  U.N.  speeches 
of  El  Salvador's  current  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Fidel  Chavez  Mena.  a  high  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party,  he  defended  the  positions  of 
the  nonalined  countries  and  defends 
the  cau.se  of  the  terrorist  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization.  These 
speeches  can  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  U.N..  although  I  understand  the 
Sahadoran  newspapers  refused  to 
publish  them  because  the  speeches  are 
considered  embarrassing  to  the  Salva- 
doran nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  links  between  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party, 
and  the  Maxist-Leninisteguerrilla  orga- 
nizations are  real  and  definitive. 
Before  the  State  Department  meddles 
any  further  in  the  El  Salvador  election 
process,  we  should  consider  the  conse- 
quences if  the  United  Stales  success- 
fully forces  a  socialist  victory  in  that 
country. 

That  is  why  I  have  urged  President 
Reagan  to  recall  immediately  the  U.S. 
Amba.ssador  to  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering. It  is  essential  that  this  action  be 
taken  if  next  Sunday's  elections  are  to 
have  any  credibility,  either  in  El  Sal- 
vador or  in  the  United  States. 

All  Americans  agree  that  it  should 
be  a  prime  goal  of  our  policy  to  sup- 
port free  and  fair  elections  in  El  Salva- 
dor. But  Ambassador  Pickering  has 
gone  beyond  that  consensus,  consist- 
ently taking  actions  which  support 
only  one  candidate,  and  manipulating 
the  electoral  process  in  a  way  that  can 
be  considered  only  as  unwarranted  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  nation. 

El  Salvador  has  suffered  for  years 
from  persistent  interference  by  the 
United  States  in  its  democratic  proc- 
ess. Despite  this,  the  Salvadoran 
people  have  continued  to  keep  faith  in 
democracy,  even  when,  as  after  the 
Constituent  Assembly  elections  in 
1982,  the  obvious  intent  of  the  elector- 
ate and  the  numerical  result  were 
thwarted  by  U.S.  diplomatic  pressures 
to   impose   the   unelected   provisional 
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President.  Alvaro  Magana.  on  El  Sal- 
vador. Now,  al  a  crucial  moment  in  the 
electoral  process,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
has  used  this  unelected  provisional 
President  as  a  tool  to  set  aside  the  ma- 
jority win  of  the  elected  Constituent 
Assembly. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
"death  squads"  of  the  right  and  the 
left  threatening  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. I  wrote  to  President  Reagan  on 
February  27  about  that  problem.  As  I 
stated  in  that  letter: 

Mr  President,  you  and  I  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  .such  violence  wherever  it 
happens  and  regardless  of  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  it.  .  .  .  Once  we  learn,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  any  individual  or  group 
is  engaged  in  extra-legal  "death  .squad"  ac- 
tivity—whether from  the  violent  left  or  the 
violent  right,  with  whatever  motivation— we 
must  take  the  position  as  a  nation  that  we 
will  not  countenance  it. 

The  point  is  this.  Mr.  President:  Vio- 
lence can  be  directed  not  only  against 
persons  and  property:  violence  can  be 
done  to  the  democratic  process  as 
well— and  we  must  not  countenance  it 
there  either.  In  his  actions  designed  to 
rig  the  electoral  outcome.  Ambassador 
Pickering  is  the  leader  of  the  death 
squad  against  democracy.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  Ambassador  Pickering  has 
met  with  electoral  candidates  in  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  their  decisions,  and 
that  he  demanded  that  President 
Magana  veto  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly's plan  to  return  to  a  fair  and  work- 
able electoral  system.  The  effect  of 
this  will  be  to  cast  doubt  over  the  va- 
lidity of  the  electoral  process,  and 
make  the  hope  of  social  reconciliation 
infinitely  remote.  Mr.  Pickering  has 
used  the  cloak  of  diplomacy  to  stran- 
gle freedom  in  the  night.  He  should  be 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  deed 
immediately. 

It  is  clear  that  the  consensus  on  for- 
eign aid  to  El  Salvador  has  failed  in 
the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  unable  to  report  out 
either  developmental  or  military  aid. 
If  Mr.  Pickering  is  allowed  to  throw 
the  Salvadoran  elections  to  the  candi- 
date of  his  choice,  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  developmental  or  military  aid 
will  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
In  order  to  restore  U.S.  credibility, 
remove  the  appearance  of  U.S.  parti- 
sanship, and  maintain  hope  of  social 
reconciliation  in  a  troubled  country,  it 
is  essential,  in  my  judgment  as  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Sub- 
committee, to  recall  Mr.  Pickering  at 
once. 

HISTORY  OF  US.  INTERVENTION 

El  Salvador  has  become  a  case  histo- 
ry of  the  destruction  of  a  country 
through  the  means  of  U.S.  assistance 
programs.  Using  foreign  aid  as  a  club, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  have 
constantly  intervened  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  El  Salvador  since  1962.  This 
intervention  has  always  been  to  push 


the  country  to  the  left,  toward  Marx- 
ist socialism. 

In  1962.  the  United  States  insisted 
that  El  Salvador  nationalize  its  central 
bank,  nationalize  the  Salvadorean 
Coffee  Co..  adopt  a  system  of  price 
controls,  exchange  controls,  high  tar- 
iffs, strengthen  left-wing  trade  unions, 
and  install  a  JDurdensome  "social  secu- 
rity" system.  The  effect  of  the  U.S. 
intervention  was  to  slow  down  capital 
formation  and  economic  growth, 
thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to 
raise  the  standard  of  li\ing  for  the 
poor  of  El  Salvador.  The  U.S.  Embassy 
also  insisted  upon  a  "progressive 
income  tax  '  and  the  imposition  of  the 
highest  property  taxes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Embassy  insisted 
that  the  Salvadorean  Government  tol- 
erate the  Communist  takeover  of  the 
university  there.  The  Embassy  argued 
that  by  allowing  the  takeover,  it  would 
contain"  the  subversive  action.  Of 
course,  what  it  did  was  to  give  a  base 
to  subversion,  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  subversives  by  giving  them  a  head- 
quarters from  which  to  operate.  The 
U.S.  Embassy  even  invited  some  of  the 
Communist  faculty  members  to  go  to 
the  United  States  for  Government-ap- 
proved seminars. 

Moreover.  U.S.  Ambassador  Murat 
Williams  was  reported  to  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  the  one 
that  still  remains  the  favorite  of  the 
State  Department.  His  successor.  Am- 
bassador Raul  Ca.stro.  was  frequently 
heard  to  make  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  business  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  El  Salvador:  and  Ambassa- 
dor Ignacio  Lozano  was  .so  obnoxious 
in  his  behavior,  that  then  President 
Romero  asked  for  him  to  be  recalled 
even  before  Lozano  took  office.  Am- 
bassador Frank  Devine  was  vocal  in  in- 
sisting that  terrorists,  who  had  been 
involved  in  violent  crimes,  were  "politi- 
cal prisoners "  and  had  to  be  released. 

Ambassador  Devine  and  Amba.ssador 
Bowdler  openly  worked  with  the  oppo- 
sition to  overthrow  the  government  of 
President  Romero.  They  demanded 
that  President  Romero  resign,  and 
that  new  elections  be  called,  even 
though  the  Salvadorean  Constitution 
provided  for  election  at  regular  inter- 
vals, similar  to  U.S.  procedure.  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Viron  Vaky  and 
Ambassador  Christopher  van  Hollen— 
who  was  only  an  inspector  of  embas- 
sies—made the  same  demands  during 
visits  to  El  Salvador. 

Once  the  constitutional  government 
of  El  Salvador  was  overthrown  in  1979. 
a  left-of-center  military  junta  was  in- 
stalled with  U.S.  approval.  On  March 
5.  1980.  the  unconstitutional  junta  sus- 
pended the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  ordered  the 
military  to  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
first  properties  targeted  for  "reform." 
Although  it  was  widely  publicized  that 


14  families"  were  responsible  for  con- 
trolling the  country,  the  actual  owners 
turned  out  to  number  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  United  States  put  $22.5 
million  into  the  land  reform  program 
in  1980.  and  $10.5  million  in  1981.  Leg- 
islative action  by  Congress  put  a  stop 
to  further  funding  in  1981  through 
direct  action,  but  U.S.  policy  has  con- 
tinued to  support  the  program  ever 
since. 

At  the  time  of  the  destabilization  of 
El  Salvador  by  the  United  States  in 
1979.  El  Salvador  was  a  model  of  eco- 
nomic progress  for  a  developing  coun- 
try—contrary to  the  myths  which  are 
widely  published  today.  Of  course  a 
"developing  country"  is  one  which  by 
definition  is  one  which  is  still  moving 
forward.  One  would  not  expect  to  find 
progress  evenly  distributed.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  free  society  that  the 
fruits  of  progress  are  evenly  distribut- 
ed all  at  once.  Only  in  a  coercive  socie- 
ty can  everyone  be  forced  to  live  on 
the  same  level.  Yet  even  by  every 
measure  of  redistributive  thinking.  El 
Salvador  in  1979  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  other  developing  countries 
in  the  region.  Despite  the  lack  of  re- 
sources, and  despite  the  burdens  of 
high  taxes  and  economically  repres- 
sive measures  demanded  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  the  strong  work 
ethic  which  characterizes  Salvadoran 
society  was  already  paying  off. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  EL  SALVADOR— THE 
RECORD  IN  1979 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  one 
of  economic  oppression.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  income  dis- 
tribution statistics  in  the  United 
States  show  that  the  top  20  percent  of 
American  families  receive  41  percent 
of  the  national  income,  and  the  lowest 
20  percent  get  only  5.4  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Yet  no  one  calls  this 
oppression  in  the  United  States. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  top  5  percent  of 
the  population  received  24  percent  of 
the  national  income,  and  the  lowest  20 
percent  received  5.7  percent,  according 
to  the  1977  statistics  of  the  OAS  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

Moreover,  the  OAS  figures  for  El 
Salvador  look  especially  good  com- 
pared to  those  for  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica: The  top  5  percent  got  32.7  percent 
for  all  Latin  American  countries,  and 
the  lowest  20  percent  got  3.7  percent. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  been  im- 
proving rapidly,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  terrorists  to  wreck  the  economy. 
The  minimum  wage  in  agriculture  has 
increased  37  percent  between  1976  and 
1979,  and  for  those  workers  in  season- 
al crops.  77  percent. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  economic 
indicator  called  the  Gini  which  meas- 
ures concentration  of  wealth.  For  El 
Salvador,  the  Gini  is  0.50.  which  the 
U.N.  classifies  as  "moderate."  compar- 


ing   it    with    Argentina. 
Rica,  and  Venezuela. 

A  recent  World  Bank  study  shows 
that  in  El  Salvador.  20  percent  of  the 
urban  population  and  30  percent  of 
the  rural  population  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  Of  course,  as  we  have  dis- 
cerned in  our  own  country,  poverty 
lines  can  be  manipulated  by  political 
interpretation. 

But  for  all  Latin  America  the  figures 
are  43  percent  as  calculated  by  the 
ILO  and  41  percent  as  calculated  by 
ECLA— U.N.  Latin  American  Economic 
Commission.  So  again  El  Salvador  is 
doing  far  better  than  most.  or.  at  least, 
it  was  until  the  Marxists  began  to 
move  in  and  take  over. 

Indeed,  the  World  Bank  study  shows 
a  dramatic  improvement  in  income  dis- 
tribution between  1965  and  1977.  de- 
spite the  rapid  growth  of  population 
in  El  Salvador.  Most  of  the  increased 
distribution  has  affected  the  lower  40 
percent  of  the  people,  incomewise. 

As  far  as  the  tax  burden  is  con- 
cerned in  El  Salvador,  between  1971 
and  1977.  tax  collections  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  GNP  increased  from  11  to 
17  percent.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  Latin  America.  In  1962.  direct  taxes 
accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues. In  1977  they  accounted  for  55 
percent  of  the  revenues.  The  indirect 
taxes,  those  which  presumably  affect 
the  poor  the  most,  decreased  accord- 
ingly, from  71  percent  in  1962  to  45 
percent  in  1977. 

The  myth  has  been  perpetrated  that 
the  moderate-sized  farms  that  were 
nationalized  were  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  "absentee  landlords" 
who  did  little  or  nothing  to  improve 
the  productivity,  or  to  better  the  lot  of 
their  workers.  It  was  said  that  78  per- 
cent of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  10 
percent  of  the  landowners.  But  is  such 
a  "concentration"  unjust?  Those  who 
cite  it  neglected  to  say  that:  "many  of 
these  landowners  were  corporations, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
that  have  the  capital  to  invest  in  long- 
range  plans,  and  to  provide  greater 
benefits  for  their  employees,  precisely 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  trend  is  slowly  moving  away  from 
concentration,  with  the  present  level 
down  from  83.8  percent  in  1967." 

But  is  such  a  system  unjust?  I  doubt 
that  many  Americans  would  find  it  .so. 
if  they  put  it  in  an  American  context. 

The  Library  of  Congress  states,  for 
example,  that  in  Illinois  only  5  percent 
of  the  landowners  own  57  percent  of 
all  the  land:  in  North  Carolina,  the  top 
5  percent  of  the  landowners  OAn  69 
percent  of  the  land.  Indeed,  if  we  com- 
pare the  total  for  the  U.S.  figures  to 
those  of  El  Salvador,  we  find  that  they 
actually  exceed  the  concentration  of 
land  ownership  in  that  country. 

One  should  also  compare  the  official 
statistics  from  the  Natural  Resources 
Economics  Division,  Economic  Re- 
search   Service,    U.S.    Department    of 
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Agriculture.  The  pattern  of  land  own- 
ership varies,  as  we  might  expect.  In 
almost  every  State,  less  that  5  percent 
of  the  landowners  own  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  land.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  United  States  is 
that  75.1  percent  of  the  land  is  owned 
by  only  5  percent  of  the  landowners. 
In  fact.  48  percent  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  less  that  1  percent  of  the 
landowners.  That  means  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  United  States  is  owned 
by  1  percent  of  the  landowners. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  that  this  is 
5  percent  and  1  percent  of  the  land- 
owners, not  the  population  as  a  whole. 
If  the  statistics  were  worked  up  on 
ownership  as  a  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  results  would  be  even 
more  dramatic. 

But  what  if  you  consider  only  farm 
and  ranch  land?  The  statistics  show 
that  over  half  of  all  U.S.  farm  and 
ranch  land  is  owned  by  only  5  percent 
of  the  landowners  — in  fact  52  percent. 
Finally.  30  percent  of  the  farm  and 
ranch  land  is  owned  by  1  percent  of 
the  landowners. 

The  bottom  line,  is  that  75.1  percent 
of  the  land  in  the  United  States  is 
owned  by  5  percent  of  the  landowners, 
while  in  El  Salvador  the  figures  cited 
are  78  percent  of  the  land  owned  by  10 
percent  of  the  latidowners.  So  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  situation  is  worse 
in  the  United  States— providing  we 
agree  that  such  statistical  analyses  tell 
us  anything  about  social  justice.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  land  reform  in 
the  United  States  before  \^e  impose  it 
on  hapless  smaller  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  illustrating  these 
facts  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -CONCENTRATION  OF  LANDOWNERSHIP  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  ALL  LAND  BY  REGION  AND  STATE 


TABLE  1  —CONCENTRATION  OF  LANDOWNERSHIP  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  ALL  LAND  BY  REGION  AND  STATE- 
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23 

43 

21 

31 

11 

67 

47 

42 

18 
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TABLE  2  -CONCENTRATION  OF  LANDOWNERSHIP  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH  LAND  BY  REGION 
AND  STATE— Continued 

I  In  petcenti 

Piaportioii  ol  xiagt  hcM 


Kcnlucky 
lousiana 
M»yU«(I 
MississiHii 
NorttiOolina 
Oklahoma 
Sojti  Caiolina 
Imnessee 
leias 
V(rE[tnia 
West  Vifgmia 
South 
WKltni 
Ati;aia 
Cablociv) 
Cokxado 
Hawaii 
Maho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New  Meiico 
Oieson 

ml 

Wasrnngloii 

Wyoming 

West 

USKMI' 


either  for  education,  or  public  health, 
or  both.  Specifically,  the  figures  are: 


latgestS 

Uigest  1 

{KfCtflt  Oi 

landownefs 

limtmncn 

35 

15 

SI 

29 

27 

9 

4S 

20 

43 

19 

38 

18 

35 

17 

34 

15 

57 

36 

46 

18 

37 

16 

52 

31 

67 

46 

72 

45 

51 

26 

99 

89 

62 

33 

17 

22 

89 

73 

78 

50 

67 

47 

66 

41 

62 

51 

67 

31 

n 

43 

52 


30 


'  Revuat  eidudne  Aiatta 

Souice  Naluia<  Rcsoutck  tconomics  Divism  Econonnc  Rnea'cn  Sennce 
U  S  Deiafi'nfnt  oi  Jeituituie 

Mr.  HELMS.  Furthermore.  61  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  1979  \.va.s  under  cul- 
tivation in  farm.s  of  less  than  100  hec- 
tares. There  was  already  a  land  distri- 
bution program  in  operation,  which  in 

1978  awarded   8.300    hectares,   and    in 

1979  awarded  36.200  hectares  to  coop 
eratives    representing    5.000    persons. 
Unfortunately,     the     productivity     of 
such  distributions  has  declined. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the 
concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  and  the  emphasis  on  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  products 
were  responsible  for  the  large  part  in 
the  poverty  in  El  Salvador. 

Just  the  opposite  is  the  case:  in  so 
far  as  national  earnings  were  increased 
and  have  achieved  better  distribution, 
it  was  because  of  the  earnings  from  ag- 
ricultural exports.  The  notion  that 
emphasizing  exports  somehow  induces 
poverty  is  completely  wrong.  The  fan- 
tasy that  taking  a  nation  back  to 
stone-age  socialism  is  progress  is  either 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  callous 
disregard  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor. 

Indeed,  it  is  also  wrong  that  exports 
were  overemphasized.  In  1978,  basic 
food  production  increased  38  percent, 
making  El  Salvador  self-sufficient  in 
food. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  most 
modern  countries  in  the  region  are 
Costa  Rica.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador.  Yet  in  the  1978  statistics 
published  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  that,  to  take  just  two 
significant  indices  of  social  welfare.  El 
Salvador  surpasses  all  of  them  in  the 
percentage  of  governmental  spending 


|ln  petcenll 


Education 


PuNk 

heann 


[I  Salvadoi 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Co^la  Rica 
Ecua<)or 


224 

13  2 

136 

343 

30  4 

Similarly,  although  El  Salvador  has 
a  tragic  rate  of  infant  mortality,  it  is 
no  worse  than  most  Third  World  coun- 
tries, and,  in  deaths  per  thousand,  is 
about  the  same  as  such  relatively  rich 
Latin  American  countries  as  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  according  to 
the  LADB  figures.  When  the  statistics 
for  deaths  under  5  years  due  to  malnu- 
trition are  examined.  El  Salvador  is 
comparable  to  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Despite  this  record  of  progress,  a 
case  could  be  made  that  an  even  better 
record  could  have  been  accumulated  if 
there  had  been  considerably  less  inter- 
vention by  the  government  in  the  eco- 
nomic sector.  The  socialist  measures 
which  have  been  forced  upon  El  Salva- 
dor by  U.S.  pressure  have  impeded 
progress,  rather  than  encouraged  it. 
Moreover,  they  have  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  atmosphere  of  increas- 
ing politicization  that  has  devastated 
political  life  in  El  Salvador,  and  en- 
couraged terrorism.  The  first  steps 
that  should  be  taken  should  be  the  de 
politicization  of  the  economy  of  El 
Salvador.  The  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient method  for  increasing  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  to  remove  political 
values  from  the  system  of  destribu- 
tion.  Only  a  value-free  economy  can 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poor. 

But  all  of  this  was  swept  away— both 
by  the  economic  terrorism  imposed  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  the 
guerrilla  terrorism  of  the  left.  The 
State  Department  aimed  to  sweep 
away  the  productive  social  structure 
through  policies  mislabeled  "reform": 
but  the  guerrillas  went  straight  to  the 
infrastructure  which  made  an  ordered 
society  possible.  Both  contributed 
equally  to  the  disaster. 

.NEGOTI.ATE  WITH  WHOM' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fashionable  in 
some  quarters  to  insist  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  violence  is  to  negotiate 
with  terrorists.  If  this  has  ever  been  a 
solution,  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  has 
yet  to  come  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Duarte's  ties  to  the  left  are  not  ties  to 
some  indigenous  fighters  for  social  jus- 
tice. On  the  contrary,  they  are  tied  to 
a  very  sophisticated  Marxist-Leninist 
apparatus  which  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious program  of  exploitation  of 
weaknesses  and  a  carefully  planned 
program  of  subversion. 


When  the  U.S.  press  extolls  the  vir- 
tues of  Mr.  Duarte's  erst-while  politi- 
cal partner  Guillermo  Ungo,  who  now 
heads  up  the  political  arm  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrilla  movement,  they  con- 
veniently ignore  both  the  former  close 
association  between  Duarte  and  Ungo, 
and  Ungos  present  role  of  putting  a 
respectable  front  on  the  gang  of  leftist 
cutthroats  and  murderers  who  are 
trying  to  seize  power. 

When  Reuben  Zamora  travels  to  the 
United  States  and  is  courted  by  press 
and  universities  alike,  they  fail  to 
point  out  that  he  has  a  dual  role  as 
representative  of  a  unit  especially  set 
up  to  disseminate  foreign  propaganda, 
and  an  actual  guerrilla  role  in  the  ter- 
rorism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  very  elaborate 
interlocking  network,  which  was  for- 
malized and  activated  by  Castro  at  a 
meeting  in  Havana  in  1980.  In  order  to 
see  with  whom  negotiations  might  be 
carried  out.  I  have  pulled  together  the 
results  of  investigations  carried  out  by 
my  staff  group  assigned  to  this  area. 
This  information  is  based  on  field  in- 
vestigations and  direct  interviews  in 
the  region  with  appropriate  experts. 

EARLY  SOVIET  INFLUENCE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  in  all  the  debates  in  Con- 
gre.ss  and  in  all  the  media  coverage  of 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  one  cen- 
tral fact  has  been  neglected.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  fomenting  revolution  in  this 
hemisphere  for  almost  seven  decades. 
The  strategic  objective  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  promote  world  revolu- 
tion has  been  a  central  feature  of 
international  reality  since  the  Bolshe- 
vik coup  d'etat  in  Ru.ssia  in  1917.  The 
question  today,  as  it  has  been  for  most 
of  this  century,  is  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  halt  and  to  roll  back  Soviet 
global  aggression'.' 

Back  in  1918.  three  Soviet  agents— 
Guraski.  Glabauf.  and  Kavanov— en- 
tered El  Salvador  to  work  with  Este- 
ban  Pavletich  to  establish  the  first 
Communist  cells  in  El  Salvador.  Subse- 
quently. Salvadorans  such  as  Luis 
Felipe  Recinos,  Enrique  Conde,  and 
Augustin  Faribundo  Marti  entered  the 
Communist  Party  network.  Enrique 
Conde  fled  to  Costa  Rica  after  Presi- 
dent Maximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez 
launched  his  campagin  against  the 
Communist  uprising  in  El  Salvador  in 
1932.  Conde  continued  his  subversive 
activities  against  El  Salvador  from  his 
base  in  Costa  Rica  and  worked  closely 
with  key  Costa  Rican  Communists 
such  as  Manuel  Mora  Valverde. 

The  penetration  of  the  labor  move- 
ment worldwide  has  always  been  a 
standard  Communist  tactic.  In  1922, 
the  Central  American  Labor  Confeder- 
ation (COCA— Confederacion  Obrera 
Centroamericana)  was  founded  and 
was  based  upon  the  Communist  Party 
sections  and  organizational  structures 
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in  Central  America.  The  Salvadoran 
group  that  became  a  member  of  COCA 
was  the  Regional  Federation  of  El  Sal- 
vadoran Workers  (FRTS— Federacion 
Regional  de  Trabajadores  de  El  Salva- 
dor). 

In  1929.  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
sponsored  a  meeting  in  Havana.  Cuba, 
of  the  heads  of  the  Communist  Parties 
of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
In  this  October  meeting,  the  Soviets 
brought  Faribundo  Marti  under  strict- 
er discipline.  The  Soviets  viewed  his 
plans  for  a  revolution  in  El  Salvador  in 
1929  as  premature  and  wanted  the 
Communist  Party  and  supporters  in  El 
Salvador  to  take  more  time  to  work 
out  the  plans  for  a  more  detailed  strat- 
egy and  to  make  better  preparations. 

The  Komintern  organization  ba.sed 
in  Moscow  had  a  number  of  delegates 
at  this  meeting.  At  the  time,  the  Ko- 
mintern had  a  special  department  for 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
whose  central  objective  was  fomenting 
revolution  in  the  region.  The  Komin- 
tern directors  at  the  Havana  meeting 
wanted  the  Communist  uprising  in  El 
Salvador  to  commence  on  October  17. 
1932.  and  worked  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  El  Salvador  (PCS)  to  assist  in 
the  coordination  of  the  Communist 
elements  in  the  labor  movement,  the 
peasant  movement,  and  even  within 
the  military.  The  PCS  had  the  support 
of  Communist  front  operations  con- 
trolled by  Moscow  such  as  Red  Aid 
International  based  in  New  York,  the 
International  Labor  Federation  based 
in  Amsterdam,  the  Komintern  organi- 
zation based  in  Moscow,  the  Commu- 
nist Congress  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the 
Latin  American  Labor  Confederation 
based  in  Montevideo. 

The  Communist  rising  in  El  Salva- 
dor did  erupt  in  1932  as  planned  but 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Hernandez  Martinez  it  was  sup- 
pressed. Today,  five  decades  later,  we 
are  again  confronted  by  a  Communist 
on.slaught  backed  by  Moscow  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  SOVIET  BACKED  COMMUNIST 
FORCES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  principal  directing  organ  of  the 
Communist  revolution  in  El  Salvador 
is  the  Unified  Revolutionary  Director- 
ate (DRU— Direccion  Revolucionaria 
Unificada)  which  controls  the  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  political,  and  econom- 
ic aspects  of  the  revolution.  Five  orga- 
nizations are  represented  in  the  DRU: 
The  Communist  Parly  of  El  Salvador 
(PCS),  the  Popular  Forces  of  Libera- 
tion (FPL),  the  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Resistance  (FARN).  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  of  the  Poor  (ERP),  and 
the  Revolutionary  Party  of  Central 
American  Workers  (PRCT). 

The  Communist  Party  of  El  Salva- 
dor started  to  be  organized  in  1918  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  In  1925.  the  party 
took  on  a  formal  and  overt  character. 
In  1930.  Faribundo  Marti  returned 
from     abroad     to     El     Salvador     and 


became  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
party  and  picked  as  his  chief  lieuten- 
ants Alfonso  Luna  and  Mario  Zapata. 
Two  factions  within  the  PCS  devel- 
oped during  the  1960's.  One  was 
headed  by  Shafik  Handel  who  allowed 
for  penetration  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess as  tactic  to  achieve  power.  The 
other  faction  was  headed  by  the  late 
Cayetano  Carpio  and  it  emphasized 
violent  armed  revolution  as  the  road 
to  power. 

In  April  1970.  the  FPL  was  formed 
when  the  Cayetano  Carpio  faction 
broke  away  from  the  official  Commu- 
nist Party  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Shafil  Handel.  In  August 
1975.  the  FPL  established  a  ma.ss  front 
organization  called  the  Popular  Revo- 
lutionary Bloc  (BPR).  This  front  was 
formed  through  a  coalition  of  FPL 
supporters  and  primarily  tho.se  groups 
organized  by  Father  Bernard  Bour- 
lang.  a  French  Jesuit  priest.  Three  of 
the  four  members  of  the  central  com- 
mand within  the  FPL  National  Ma.sses 
Committee— Juan  Chacon.  Facundo 
Guardado,  and  Julio  Flores— became 
the  leaders  of  the  BPR.  A  fourth 
member  of  the  committee.  Oscar  Bo- 
nilla,  became  .secretary  general  of 
AGEUS  (A,s.sociation  of  University 
Students  of  El  Salvador).  Both  the 
BPR  and  AGEUS  were  hou.sed  in  the 
same  office  in  the  National  University 
of  El  Salvador.  The  clear  cut  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology  of  the  BPR  and 
AGEUS  are  revealed  in  their  publica- 
tions such  as  "Red  Star.  "  "Popular 
Combat."  "Guerrilla."  and  "The 
Rebel." 

The  Revolutionary  Army  of  the 
Poor  (ERP)  was  formed  in  March  1972 
by  a  number  of  members  of  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran Communist  Party.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Joaquin  Villalobos.  the 
EPR  has  had  clo.se  working  relation- 
ships with  several  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions in  Latin  America  including  the 
Tupamaro  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment of  Uruguay,  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Army  of  Argentina,  the  leftist 
Revolutionary  Movement  of  Chile 
(MIR). 

The  mass  front  organization  for  the 
ERP  is  called  the  Popular  Leagues  of 
February  28  (LP  28)  which  has  been 
concerned  with  propaganda,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  recruitment.  The  clear-cut 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  of  the  ERP 
and  its  LP-28  is  found  in  their  publica- 
tions such  as  'Proletariat  Thought,  " 
"Communist  Press,"  "Red  Flag." 
"Wake  Up  Peasant,"  and  "The  Power 
is  Born  from  the  Gun."  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  an  ERP  member.  Norma 
Guevara,  was  placed  into  a  leadership 
position  in  the  Communist  supporting 
Salvadoran  Commission  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  National  Re- 
sistance (FARN)  was  formed  in  1975 
after  the  assassination  of  an  ERP 
member  Enrique  Dalton  which  preci- 
pitated a  split  in  the  ranks.  FARN's 


former  leader.  Ernesto  Jovel.  was  re- 
placed by  Ferman  Cienfuegos  after 
the  former's  death.  Cienfuegos'  real 
name  is  Eduardo  Sancho. 

FARN  took  over  the  Unified  Popular 
Action  Front  (FAPU)  which  has  been 
formed  in  1974  by  two  Catholic 
priests.  Higinio  and  Jose  Inocencio 
Alas.  FAPU  has  been  especially  close 
to  the  Union  of  Workers  of  the  Salva- 
doran Institute  of  Social  Security 
(STISS).  The  Marxist-Leninist  ideolo- 
gy of  FARN  and  FAPU  are  clearly 
identifiable  in  their  publications  such 
as  "Pueblo"  and  "For  the  proletarist 
Cause.  " 

The  Revolutionary  Party  of  Central 
American  Workers  (PRTC)  was  also 
spawned  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
El  Salvador.  Its  mass  front  organiza- 
tion is  the  Movement  of  Popular  Lib- 
eration (MLP). 

For  its  part,  the  Communist  Party  of 
El  Salvador  has  operated  through  a 
mass  front  called  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Union  (UDN)  which  was  formed 
in  1970  and  which  participated  in  the 
1972  and  1977  elections  through  a  coa- 
lition ol  opposition  parties  known  as 
the  National  Opposition  Union  (UNO). 
The  UDN  is  composed  of  several 
Marxist-Leninist  labor  and  peasant  or- 
ganizations including  the  .salvadoran 
Workers  Confederation  (CUTS). 

The  labor  laws  of  EI  Salvador  re- 
quire that  10  unions  are  necessary  to 
form  1  federation  and  that  3  federa- 
tions are  necessary  to  form  a  confeder- 
ation. The  Communist  Party  of  El  Sal- 
vador controls  three  federations:  the 
United  Trade  Union  Federation  of  El 
Salvador  (FUSS):  the  federation 
Union  of  Food.  Garment,  and  Textile 
Industry  Workers  (FESTIAVTSCES); 
and  the  National  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion of  Salvadoran  Workers  (FENAS- 
TRAS).  CUTS  is  the  confederation  in 
which  these  three  federations  are 
joined  and  it  operates  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  guerilla  front  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  BPR.  LP-27.  and 
FAPU. 

THE  UNIFIED  REVOLUTIONARY  DIRECTORATE 

■  DRU' 

In  May  1980.  at  a  meeting  in 
Havana.  Cuba,  the  Unified  Revolution- 
ary Directorate  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
revolution  was  formed  at  the  direction 
of  Fidel  Castro  as  a  precondition  for 
larger  .scale  Cuban  aid.  The  DRU  is 
composed  of  three  representatives  of 
each  of  the  five  major  Communist  or- 
ganizations in  El  Salvador. 

According  to  information  reaching 
my  office,  the  membership  of  the 
DRU  is  as  follows.  The  members  from 
the  FPL  are:  Leonel  Gonzalez  (a  pseu- 
donym): Dimas  Hernandez  (a  pseudo- 
nym): and  the  third  name  is  unknown. 
The  members  from  the  ERP  are:  Joa- 
quim  Villalobos:  Jorge  Melendez:  and 
Sonia  Medina.  The  members  from  the 
FARN  are:  Ferman  Cienfuegos  (a 
pseudonym      for     Eduardo     Sancho); 
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lected  president.  "My  brother  officers  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  our  country 


made  clear,   however,  that   hand  does  not 
extend  to  Duarte's  most  prominent  prlvate- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The     message     further    announced 
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Oscar  Armando  Acevedo;  and  the 
third  name  is  unknown.  The  members 
from  the  PRTC  are:  Roberto  Roca  (a 
pseudonym);  Mario  Lopez;  and  the 
third  name  is  unknown.  The  members 
from  the  Communist  Party  of  El  Sal- 
vador are:  Jorge  Shafik  Handal;  Ro- 
berto Castellanos  Calvo:  and  Mario 
Aguinada  Carranza. 

The  DRU  operates  two  key  Commis- 
sions: The  Commission  for  Finances 
(COFIN)  and  the  Commission  for 
International  Relations  (CORINTER). 
The  Commission  on  Finances  is  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
five  organizations  comprising  the 
DRU.  The  head  of  the  Commission  is 
Farid  Handal.  the  brother  of  Shafik 
Handal  who  is  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  El  Salvador.  The  mis- 
sion of  COFIN  is  to  amass  the  finan- 
cial support  for  the  Salvadoran  revolu- 
tion from  the  international  contacts. 
The  Commission  was  located  in 
Mexico  City  until  late  1982  when  the 
Mexican  Government  nationalized  the 
private  banks  and  the  financial  situa- 
tion was  unstable.  COFIN  was  charged 
with  handling  the  donations  which 
came  in  the  form  of  various  currencies 
such  as  U.S.  dollars,  German  marks. 
French  francs,  and  so  forth.  The  Com- 
mission then  changed  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies into  dollars  for  use  inside  of  El 
Salvador  by  the  DRU  as  well  as  for  ex- 
ternal purchases  of  arms.  COFIN  is 
now  located  in  Panama  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  sophisticated  network  of 
international  banking  services  in  that 
country  for  the  movement  of  moneys 
for  the  support  of  the  Salvadoran  rev- 
olution. 

The  Commission  for  International 
Relations.  CORINTER.  has  had  its 
base  in  Managua.  Nicaragua,  but  now 
operates  in  a  number  of  countries.  Its 
offices  in  Mexico  City  are  said  to  be 
the  most  important  in  terms  of  orga- 
nizing international  support  and  estab- 
lishing logistical  support  for  the  Salva- 
doran revolution.  The  head  of  this 
Commission  is  Ferman  Cienfuegos. 
whose  real  name  is  Eduardo  Sancho. 
The  delegate  to  CORINTER  from  the 
El  Salvadoran  Communist  Party  is  re- 
ported to  be  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Saenz 
Varela. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  Salvadoran  revo- 
lutionary complex  maintains  a  similar 
operation  to  that  in  Mexico  City.  The 
head  of  this  operation  is  reported  to 
be  Dr.  Renan  Rodas  Lazo. 

In  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Sal- 
vadoran revolutionary  complex  main- 
tains an  operation  which  interfaces 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  .satel- 
lite countries.  The  head  of  this  office 
is  reported  to  be  Dr.  Jorge  Arias 
Gomez. 

In  Havana.  Cuba,  the  DRU  naturally 
maintains  a  key  operational  center 
whose  head  is  reported  to  be  Julio 
Cesar  Salazar. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVOLUTIONARY  FRONT   '  FDR  i 

Subordinate  to  the  DRU  is  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
(FDR)  which  was  created  in  April  1980 
to  disseminate  propaganda  outside  of 
El  Salvador.  The  FDR  is  composed  of 
the  Revolutionary  Coordinator  of  the 
Masses  (CRM)  which  was  formed  in 
January  of  1980  and  the  Democratic 
Front  (FD)  which  was  formed  in  April 
of  1980. 

The  CRM  is  composed  of  the  overt 
mass  organizations  of  the  five  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionary  organizations. 
The  BPR  is  the  mass  organization  for 
the  FLP.  The  LP-28  is  the  mass  orga- 
nization for  the  ERP.  The  FAPU  is 
the  mass  organization  for  the  FARN. 
The  MLP  is  the  mass  organization  for 
the  PRTC.  The  UDN  is  the  mass  orga- 
nization for  the  Communist  Party  of 
El  Salvador. 

The  Democratic  Front  is  composed 
of  organizations  which  do  not  take 
part  in  the  armed  military  struggle  on 
an  overt  basis.  Three  small  political 
parties  form  the  basis  of  the  FD.  They 
are  the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment (MNR);  the  Popular  Social 
Christian  Movement  (MPSC):  and  the 
Independent  Movement  of  Profession- 
als and  Technicians  of  El  Salvador 
(MIPTES). 

Guillermo  Ungo.  the  leader  of  the 
MNR  which  is  a  member  of  the  Social- 
ist International  organization,  is  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front.  It  should  not  escape  notice  that 
Dr.  Ungo  went  to  Moscow  during  the 
1960s  to  sign  a  cultural  exchange 
agreement  with  Lomonosov  Universi- 
ty. He  was  representing  the  National 
University  of  El  Salvador  and  traveled 
with  its  rector  Dr.  Fabio  Castillo  Fi- 
gueroa.  Dr.  Castillo  is  the  head  of  the 
Movement  of  Popular  Liberation 
(MLP)  which  I  mentioned  earlier  was 
the  front  organization  for  the  PRTC 
which  is  one  of  the  five  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist revolutionary  organizations  com- 
prising the  DRU. 

According  to  information  reaching 
my  office,  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  FDR  is  compo.sed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  eight  organizations 
comprising  the  FDR.  The  BPR  repre- 
sentative is  Oscar  Bonilla;  the  LP-28 
representative  is  Galindo  Marisol;  the 
FAPU  representative  is  Jose  Napoleon 
Rodriguez  Ruiz;  the  MLP  representa- 
tive is  Fabio  Castillo:  the  UDN  repre- 
sentative is  Dagoberto  Gutierrez.  The 
MNR  representative  is  Guillermo 
Manuel  Ungo;  the  MPSC  representa- 
tive is  Ruben  Zamora;  the  MIPTES 
representative  is  Eduardo  Francisco 
Calles  who  acts  as  the  vice-president 
of  the  FDR. 

THE  FARIBUNDO  MAFTI  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 
FRONT   'FMLNi 

Also  subordinate  to  the  DRU  is  the 
Faribundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  which  was  formed  in  November 
1980  to  coordinate  and  execute  the 
armed  revolutionary  insurgency  in  El 


Salvador.  The  FMLN  is  composed  of 
the  five  Marxist-Leninist  revolution- 
ary groups  which  form  the  DRU.  They 
are:  the  Communist  Party  of  El  Salva- 
dor (PCS);  the  Popular  Forces  of  Lib- 
eration (FPL);  the  Armed  Forces  of 
National  Resistance  (FARN);  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army  of  the  Poor  (ERP): 
and  the  Revolutionary  Party  of  the 
Workers  of  Central  America  (PRTC). 
The  FMLN  has  a  general  command 
which  integrates  and  coordinates  the 
armed  insurgency  of  these  groups. 

COMMUNISM  IS  THE  ENEMY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  media  are  refusing  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  central  fact  in 
El  Salvador.  That  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  directly  and  through  its 
satellites  and  surrogates  is  fomenting 
Communist  revolution  at  our  very 
doorstep. 

The  facts  about  the  Soviet  thrust 
into  El  Salvador  and  the  Soviet-Cuban 
orchestration  and  manipulation  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  El  Salvador  are 
clear  for  all  to  see.  The  facts  about 
seven  decades  of  Soviet  subversion  in 
our  hemisphere  are  available  to 
anyone  who  would  care  to  study  them. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  this  Senator  that 
at  this  late  hour  these  facts  are  not 
being  recognized  for  what  they  are 
and  that  truly  effective  steps  are  not 
being  taken  to  exclude  the  Communist 
menace  from  our  hemisphere. 

We  must  be  absolutely  clear  that 
communism  is  the  enemy  in  Central 
America  whether  it  hides  behind  a  So- 
cialist face  or  whether  it  stands  plain- 
ly out  in  the  open  for  all  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  military  victory  over  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Central  America  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  free  enter- 
prise to  bring  prosperity  and  a  belter 
life  for  all  in  the  region.  It  is  at  our 
peril  that  we  forget  these  fundamental 
truths. 

Mr.  President,  in  todays  Washing- 
ton Post  there  appeared  an  article  by 
Roland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
which  describes  the  activities  of  our 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  Thomas 
Pickering,  and  the  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  favor  of  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  important  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Our  Man  in  El  Salvador 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

San  Vincente.  El  Salvador.— The  quiet 
glee  of  American  diplomats  thai  Chri.stian 
Democrat  Jo.se  Napoleon  Duarte  seems  cer- 
tain to  win  El  Salvador's  May  6  presidential 
runoff  would  be  restrained  if  they  carefully 
weighed  the  opinion  of  an  army  captain  op- 
erating in  this  guerrilla-menaced  area. 

■Duarte  ruined  this  country  before."  he 
told  us,  referring  to  Duartes  tenure  as  une- 
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lected  president.  'My  brother  officers  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  our  country 
for  this  to  happen  again."  Concerns  that 
Duarte  will  not  pursue  the  war  vigorously 
are  commonplace  in  San  Vincente  Province 
and  other  areas  bloodied  by  communist  in- 
surrection. That  explains  why  Duarte's  con- 
servative opponent.  Roberto  D'Aubuisson. 
will  win  handily  here. 

Helped  by  a  huge  majority  in  the  capital 
of  San  Salvador,  however,  Duarte  looks  like 
a  certain  winner  nationally— with  .some  fore- 
casts giving  him  two-thirds  of  the  vote.  That 
cheers  U.S.  policy  makers,  who  fear  a  D'Au- 
buisson victory  would  cause  Congress  to  cut 
off  military  aid. 

But  Duarte  has  yet  to  instill  confidence  in 
Salvadoran  businessmen  and  hard-line  anti- 
communists  such  as  the  army  captain  here. 
They  fear  the  Reagan  administration  favor- 
ite pursues  a  non-Reagan  agenda  of  appeas- 
ing the  communists  and  further  socializing 
the  economy.  The  danger  is  not  an  army 
coup,  but  deepening  economic  decay,  politi- 
cal instability  and  the  calamity  of  right- 
wing  insurgency  amid  left-wing  revolt. 

Duarte  has  never  more  clearly  been  Wash- 
ington's man  in  El  Salvador.  "Without  any 
doubt,"  DAubui.sson  told  us  in  an  interview 
broadcast  over  the  Cable  News  Network, 
"the  American  Emba.ssy  under  Mr. 
[Thomas]  Pickering  [U.S.  ambassador]  has 
tended  to  favor  the  election  of  Mr.  Duarte." 
Contact  between  the  embassy  and  DAubuis- 
son  is  now  at  the  level  of  assistant  political 
officer. 

Unsubstantiated  accusations  linking  D'Au- 
buisson to  right-wing  "death  squads"  are 
less  at  issue  than  war-fighting  strategy. 
There  is  unofficial  opinion  within  the  em- 
bassy the  guerrillas  never  could  be  over 
come  militarily  by  D'Aubuis.son  and  that 
the  only  hope  is  that  Duarte  can  draw  the 
insurrection's  more  moderate  leaders  into 
the  political  process.  That  requires  a  Chris- 
tian Democratic  government  clearly  to  the 
left. 

Although  the  U.S.  news  media  routinely 
call  Duarte  "moderate"  (while  stigmatizing 
D'Aubui.s.son  as  far  right  "),  the  Duarte 
regime  expropriated  land,  nationalized 
banks  and  socialized  the  coffee  import  busi- 
ness. Salvadoran  businessmen  believe  these 
"reforms."  much  more  than  ravages  of  war 
and  worldwide  recession,  are  responsible  for 
economic  stagnation  that  between  1979  and 
1982  saw  the  gross  national  product  revert 
to  the  level  of  1962. 

Even  some  of  Duarte's  admirers  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  hope  he  will  consider  propos- 
als by  D'Aubuis.son's  National  Republican 
Alliance  (ARENA)  to  reinvigorate  the  econ- 
omy with  private  credit.  Far  from  hoping 
for  such  market-oriented  policies  under  a 
sc"ond  Duarte  administration,  businessmen 
fear  new  expropriations.  Their  cautious  op- 
timism about  this  country's  future  we  ob- 
served last  summer  has  turned  to  gloom, 
deepened  by  what  they  considered  DAu- 
buisson"s  failed  campaign. 

By  sticking  to  patriotic,  nationalistic 
themes,  D'Aubuisson  has  welded  support  in 
San  Vincente  and  other  endangered  areas. 
We  want  to  a  rally  for  him  here  attended  by 
leaders  of  all  parties  other  than  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats.  But  nationwide,  he  has 
built  no  such  coalition,  and  his  business 
backers  blame  him  for  not  preaching  eco- 
nomic growth  and  jobs  under  democratic 
captalism. 

In  contrast  to  his  prior  tenure  when  he 
treated  businessmen  with  haughty  con- 
tempt, Duarte  recently  sent  an  emissary  to 
them  offering  a  hand  of  friendship.  It  was 


made  clear,  however,  that  hand  does  not 
extend  to  Duartes  most  prominent  private- 
sector  critics,  adding  to  the  air  of  forebor- 
ing. 

The  businessmen  can  head  for  Miami,  fur- 
ther debilitating  the  economy.  DAubuisson 
and  friends  can  head  for  the  hills,  guns  in 
hand.  This  would  be  no  traditional  military 
coup.  The  high  command,  liberally  pepered 
with  Christian  Democrats,  distrusts  ex-Maj. 
DAubuisson  and  does  not  want  to  displease 
Washington. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  28.000-man  army 
likely  would  support  D'Aubuisson,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  high  command 
does  not  let  them  vote.  Their  course  may  be 
determined  by  Roberto  D'Aubuisson's  con- 
duct in  defeat.  "I  believe  in  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people,"  he  told  us,  pledging  ad- 
herence to  the  election.  But  he  confides  to 
friends  he  will  become  a  Salvadoran 
"contra"  if  Duarte  makes  a  deal  with  the 
guerrillas. 

Campaign  invective  is  now  unrestrained, 
with  mutual  accusations  of  political  murder 
and  labels  of  "communist  "  and  "fascist." 
That  raises  doubts  whether  a  victorious 
Duarte  can  display  true  conciliation  toward 
con.servative  views  about  prosecuting  the 
war  and  encouraging  the  private  sector.  If 
he  cannot,  the  election  outcome  long 
dreamed  of  at  the  State  Department  could 
yield  bitter  fruit  for  President  Reagans 
fight  against  communism  in  Latin  America. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

At  10:10  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S,J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  redesignating 
the  Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monument 
in  the  Slate  of  Maine  as  the  "Saint  Croix 
Island  International  Historic  Site". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3739.  An  act  to  provide  certain  au- 
thority to  reduce  erosion  within  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4176.  An  act  to  confirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define 
jurisdiction  within  such  reservation; 

H.R.  4406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  Wildcat 
Brook  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
.scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4616.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  re- 
quire States  to  use  at  least  8  per  centum  of 
their  highway  safety  apportionments  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  comprehensive 
programs  concerning  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint systems  in  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses: 

H.R.  4921.  An  act  lo  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  additional  lands  for  inclusion  within 
the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  and 

H.R.  5051.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967. 


enrolled  bills  signed 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  2597.  An  act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  special  congressional  gold  medals  to  the 
daughters  of  Harry  S  Truman,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  lo  Elie  Wiesel; 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  Stales  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washington; 
and 

H.R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  lo  be 
part  of  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the 
Slate  of  New  York. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  11:19  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  re.solution; 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Government  of  Colombia 
for  its  recent  seizure  of  record  amounts  of 
cocaine,  congratulating  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  its  decision  to  test  herbicidal 
eradication,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Colombia  will  carry  out  a 
sustained  eradication  program,  and  deplor- 
ing the  as,sassination  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Colombia. 

At  2:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  if  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  lo  designate  the 
month  of  May  1984  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month  ". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  27,  1984.  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day". 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  3472.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  lo  permit  the  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere  Marquette 
River; 

H.R.  3787.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the  California 
Trail  to  the  study  list,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4585.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental  <9ual- 
ity  and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  to  amend  section 
1601(d)  of  Public  Law  96-607  to  permit  the 
Secetary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  title  in 
fee  simple  to  McClintock  House  at  16  East 
Williams  Street.  Waterloo,  New  York; 
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S,  2458:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
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H.R.  4666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  treatment  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  for  expenses  incurred  for 
community  impact  planning  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  planned  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  system  in  Nevada  and  Utah  in  the 
manner  that  State  and  local  governments 
were  provided  assistance  for  such  expenses: 

H.R.  4968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  of  sur- 
face rights  to  certain  parcels  of  land  located 
on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  2  in 
the  State  of  California  on  which  private 
residences  are  located; 

H.R.  5027.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  procedures 
for  payment  of  military  retired  pay  to 
spouses  and  former  spouses  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  compliance  with 
court  orders; 

H  R.  5050.  An  act  to  extend  until  October 
1.  1986,  the  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5076.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
areas  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  as 
wilderness  and  recreation  areas: 

H.R.  5147.  An  act  to  implement  the  East- 
ern Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement, 
signed  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  March  15. 
1983; 

H.R.  5188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  for  fi.scal  year 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1984  as  National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution 
expre.ssing  support  for  the  initiatives  of  the 
Contadora  Group  and  the  resulting  agree- 
ments among  the  Central  American  nations. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  3472.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  permit  the  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere  Marquette 
River:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R.  3739.  An  act  to  provide  certain  au 
thority  to  reduce  erosion  within  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  3787.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  adding  the  California 
Trail  to  the  study  list,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R.  4585.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 


ity and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  to  amend  section 
1601(d)  of  Public  Law  96-607  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  title  in 
fee  simple  to  McClintock  House  at  16  East 
Williams  Street.  Waterloo.  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources. 

H.R.  4666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recov- 
ery by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  treatment  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4921.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  .selec- 
tion of  additional  lands  for  inclusion  within 
the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  provide  assistance  to  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  for  expenses  incurred  for 
community  impact  planning  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  planned  deployment  of  the  MX 
mi.ssile  system  in  Nevada  and  Utah  in  the 
same  manner  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments were  provided  a.ssistance  for  such  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4968.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  of  sur- 
face rights  to  certain  parcels  of  land  located 
on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  2  in 
the  State  of  California  on  which  private 
residences  are  located;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5027.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  procedures 
for  payment  of  military  retired  pay  to 
spouses  and  former  spouses  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  .services  in  compliance  with 
court  orders:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R  5050.  An  act  to  extend  until  October 
1.  1986,  the  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  19.56,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5051.  An  act  lo  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967;  lo  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

H.R.  5076.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
areas  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  a.s 
wilderness  and  recreation  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

H.R.  5147.  An  act  to  implement  the  East- 
ern Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement, 
signed  In  San  Jo.se.  Costa  Rica.  March  15. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

H.R.  5188.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv 
ice.  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1984  as  National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  support  for  the  Initiatives  of  the 
Contadora  Group  and  the  resulting  agree- 
ments amoung   the  Central  American  na- 


tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  4176.  An  act  to  confirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define 
jurisdiction  within  such  reservation: 

H.R.  4406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  Wildcat 
Brook  In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  4616.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  A.ssistance  Act  of  1982  to  re- 
quire States  to  use  at  least  8  per  centum  of 
their  highway  safety  apportionments  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  comprehensive 
programs  concerning  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint systems  in  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
olher  purpo.ses. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  \.  1984.  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  was  read  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent: 

H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Government  of  Colombia 
for  its  recent  seizure  of  record  amounts  of 
cocaine,  congratulating  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  its  decision  to  test  herbicidal 
eradication,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Colombia  will  carry  out  a 
sustained  eradication  program,  and  deplor- 
ing the  a.ssassi nation  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Colombia. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  1,  1984.  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  S.vstem  a.s  the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  May  2,  1984.  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2597.  An  act  to  authorize  the  awarding 
of  special  congressional  gold  medals  to  the 
daughters  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  to  Elle  Wicscl. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3I28.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Guidelines  for  Rescuing  Large  Failing 
Firms  and  Municipalities";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-3129.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  to  require  furnishing  of 
hospital  services  to  certain  uniformed  serv- 
ice dependents  and  retired  personnel  at 
medicare  rates,  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3130.  A  communication  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  D.C.  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  disability  retirement  rate  for  calendar 
year  1983:  lo  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3131.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  com- 
ments of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  annual  report  on  the  disability  rate  of 
District  of  Columbia  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters; to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC  3132.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  an  investigation  of  allegations 
of  a  violation  of  regulations,  abuse  of  au- 
thority, and  a  substantial  and  specific 
danger  to  public  health  and  safety  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center. 
Murfreesboro.  Tennessee:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3133.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  reform  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3134.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  report  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3135.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the 
annual  report  of  the  Office  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3136.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  Freedom  of  Informa 
tion  Act  for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3137.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  i Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fi.scal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3138.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  their  support  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Con.sen- 
sus  Development  Conference  on  liver  dis- 
ease and  transplant  surgery;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3139.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  secret 
report  on  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  for 
the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1984;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3140.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Manpower. 
Installations,    and    Logistics,    transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  quadrennial 
review  of  military  compensation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3141.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Manpower  Planning  and  Analysis, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  year 
1983  actuarial  report  on  the  military  retire- 
ment system:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3142.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
property  to  be  Included  in  the  properly 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Panama;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3143.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defen.se  for  Research 
and  Engineering  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Defense  In- 
dustrial Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3144.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  transactions  with 
Communist  countries  during  March  1984:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC  3145.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  activi- 
ties of  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  3146.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  consumer  com- 
plaint processing  acllvilles  for  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bknking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3147.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
A.s.sociation  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law. 
the  Association's  report  to  Congress  for  FY 
1981-1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3148.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  require  ton- 
nage measurement  of  vessels  engaged  on 
International  voyages  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC  3149.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  receipt  of  a 
project  proposal  for  Hidalgo  County  Irriga- 
tion District  No.  1.  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3150.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  nineteenth  quarterly  report  on  sig- 
nificant project  developments  January- 
March  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3151.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Admlnistralor  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  lea,se  prospectus  lo  consolidate  14 
Washington,  DC.  Department  of  Justice 
leased  locations;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 


S.  2458:  A  bill  lo  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-423). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  2174:  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive motor  carrier  safety  regulations  and  en- 
forcement, and  for  olher  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  98-424). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  semi-conduc- 
tor chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  olher  purpo.ses.  (Rept. 
No.  98-425). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance:  Bruce  E  Thompson.  Jr.  of  Maryland 
to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  2619.  A  bill  to  extend  programs  under 
the    Indian    Education    Act   ihrough    fiscal 
year    1985:    to    the    Select    Committee    on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  2620.  A  bill  entitled  the     Federal  Re- 
.serve  Reform  Act  of  1984;'    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Cochran  ): 
S.    2621.    A    bill    lo    designate    the    Delta 
States  Research  Center  in  Stonevlllc.  Miss., 
as    the    "Jamie    Whilten    Delta   States   Re- 
search Center;"  to  Ihe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hatch): 

S.  2622.  A  bill  to  revi.se  and  extend  title  X 

of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  relating  to 

family  planning:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.    and    Mr.    Denton)    iby    re- 
quest): 
S.  2623.  A  bill  lo  implement  the  Montreal 
Conxentlon  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Acts  Against   the  Safety  of  Civil   Aviation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2624.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  Against  the  Taking  of 
Hostages:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  2625.  A  bill  lo  permit  the  payment  of 
rewards  for  information  concerning  terror- 
ist acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2626.  A  bill  lo  prohibit  the  training, 
supporting,  or  inducing  of  terrorism,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By   Mr.   D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.   Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Cran- 


process  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  mone- 
tary  policy.  However,  the  traditional 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
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tracts  with   family  planning  projects 
across  the  country.  We  know  that  the 


personnel   to  include  the  training  of 
obstetric-gvnecolOEical     nurse     oracti- 


gious  or  moral  principles  of  either  the 

eranfpp  nr  tVip  inriiviHiinl 
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By  Mr.   DAMATO  (for  himself.   Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Wilson); 
S.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Jan 
uary   27.    1985.   as   ■National   Jerome   Kern 
Day:'  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  Res.  385.  A  resolution  urging  continu- 
ation   of    tax    deductibility    of    residential 
mortgage  interest  payments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Percy): 
S.  Con.  Res.  109.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the   Federal    Government    take    immediate 
steps   to  support   a   national   STORM   pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  2619.  A  bill  to  extend  programs 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

extension  of  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  title  IV.  Indian 
Education  Act  programs  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
by  request  of  the  administration.  This 
bill  will  allow  the  administration  to 
begin  planning  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  for  these  programs,  and  will 
continue  the  programs  for  1  more 
year. 

During  the  coming  nionthr.  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will  be  taking  a 
look  at  a  comprehensive  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  title  IV  programs,  holding 
field  hearings,  and  analyzing  pcssible 
changes  to  the  law.  Based  on  what  we 
learn,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  compre- 
hensive. 5-year,  reauthorization  of 
title  IV  next  session.  For  now.  I  agree 
with  the  administration's  position  that 
a  1-year  reauthorization  be  made  by 
Congress,  so  that  planning  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  title  IV  budget  can 
begin.* 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  2620.  A  bill  entitled  the   "Federal 
Reserve  Reform  Act  of   1984;'  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1984.  This  leg- 
islation contains  several  provisions 
which  would  open  the  decisionmaking 


process  of  the  Federal  Reserves  mone- 
tary policy.  However,  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Congre.ss  would  be  un- 
changed. 

Specifically,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Reform  Act  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  the  4-year  term  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  system  shall  begin  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  calendar  year  after  the 
year  in  which  the  President's  term 
begins.  This  would  make  the  Presi- 
dents and  the  Chairman's  terms  con- 
current except  for  a  1-year  lag. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  shall  be  made  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  The  Treasury  Sec- 
retary was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  many  years,  until 
the  1930s.  This  provision  would  re- 
store his  or  her  earlier  status  and 
would  also  include  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  In 
doing  so.  it  would  increase  the  input  of 
the  administration  into  the  making  of 
monetary  policy. 

Third,  the  terms  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  would 
be  reduced  from  14  to  7  years  each. 
This  would  permit  a  somewhat  faster 
turnover  of  the  membership.  However, 
a  7-year  term  would  still  provide  conti- 
nuity in  policymaking,  since  it  is 
longer  than  the  terms  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. Presidents,  or  Congressmen. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  announce  changes  in 
its  policy  on  the  day  the  decisions  are 
adopted.  This  provision  would  end 
volatile  speculation  in  the  financial 
markets  due  to  rumors  and  uncertain- 
ty about  Federal  Rf\serve  policy. 
Under  current  law.  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  decisions  be  published.  By 
custom,  a  brief  summary  of  FOMC 
proceedings  is  released  a  month  or  two 
after  each  meeting.  The  new  provision 
would  end  this  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  a 
joint  hearing  on  Federal  Re.serve  ac- 
countability. At  that  hearing,  the  Fed- 
eral Re-serve  Reform  Act  of  1984  will 
be  considered  and  di.scussed.  This 
measure  would  modernize  the  Federal 
Reserve,  bringing  its  practice  of  deci- 
sionmaking to  the  threshold  of  the 
2Lst  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  appro- 
priate referral  of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2622.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  relating  to  family  planning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  introducing 
S.  2622,  the  proposed  "Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Amendments  of  1984.  " 

The  bill  authorizes  the  continuation 
of  the  family  planning  services  and 
population  research  program  author- 
ized under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  with  some  changes,  for  an 
additional  2  years.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
Public  Law  97-35,  extended  the  pro- 
gram for  3  years,  until  September  30, 
1984.  During  the  last  3  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Family  and  Human 
Services  has  conducted  six  hearings  on 
the  title  X  program.  As  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  closely  the  imple- 
mentation and  administration  of  the 
programs  authorized  under  title  X. 

I  will  say  candidly  that,  unfortunate- 
ly, hearings  on  the  family  planning 
program  during  the  past  3  years  have 
rai.sed  several  serious  questions  about 
the  way  that  federally  funded  family 
planning  clinics  operate.  First,  there  is 
the  widespread,  as  well  as  deeply  held, 
view  that  some  family  planning  clinics 
receiving  title  X  funds  are  doing  little 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abortion. 
Second.  I  and  many  other  parents 
have  strong  convictions  that  most  ado- 
lescents should  not  receive  "sexuality 
counseling"  and  prescription  contra- 
ceptive drugs  and  devices  from  federal- 
ly funded  family  planning  clinics  with- 
out the  involvement  of  their  parents.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  that  wc  are 
introducing  today  will  help  remedy 
these  problems,  even  as  it  extends  the 
title  X  program. 

In  2  days  of  hearings  held  during 
this  session,  the  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  the  administration. 
State  officials,  representatives  of  the 
family  planning  community,  and  con- 
cerned individuals  about  the  continued 
need  for  family  planning  services  to 
low-income  families.  Moreover,  the 
subcommittee  received  suggestions 
about  how  we  can  make  improvements 
in  the  family  planning  program.  When 
combined  with  the  findings  of  the  five 
other  hearings  that  the  subcommittee 
has  held  in  the  last  3  years,  the  results 
of  these  hearings.  I  believe,  point 
toward  the  formulation  of  several  im- 
portant changes  in  the  title  X  pro- 
gram. As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  joined  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  to  introduce  a  piece  of 
legislation  that,  I  believe,  both  sup- 
porters and  critics  of  title  X  will  find 
acceptable. 

What  follows  is  an  outline  of  the 
more  important  changes  to  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  S.  2622. 

First,  the  bill  will  confine  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make   grants  to   and   enter   into  con- 


tracts with  family  planning  projects 
across  the  country.  We  know  that  the 
majority  of  women  receiving  family 
planning  services  under  title  X  pro- 
grams are  poor  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  should  assist  in 
making  comprehensive  voluntary 
family  planning  services  available  to 
those  couples  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  afford  them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  establish 
two  independent  demonstration 
projects  that  will  enable  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  entities  able  to  pro- 
vide pregnancy  testing  and  counseling 
and  to  entities  able  to  help  alleviate 
the  problems  of  infertility. 

Pregnancy  testing  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  reasons  for  an  initial  visit  to 
a  family  planning  facility.  The  current 
title  X  law  makes  no  special  provision 
for  pregnancy  diagnosis  and  counsel- 
ing and  it  is  time  to  codify  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  these  services. 

Likewise,  involuntary  childlessness  is 
a  problem  which  affects  a  growing 
number  of  couples.  Yet.  comprehen- 
sive infertility  services  are  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  average-  and  low- 
income  couples,  because  of  the  com- 
plexities and  high  costs  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Although  all  title  X  grantees  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  basic  infertility 
services  availabe  to  clients,  they  have 
been  cautioned  by  regulations  to  exer- 
cise great  care  in  budgeting  for  infer- 
tility services.  Title  X  grantees,  howev- 
er, have  a  good  basic  capacity  suitable 
for  expanding  infertility  care  to  low- 
and  middle-income  couples.  Again,  the 
time  has  come  to  provide  permanent 
statutory  incentives  to  those  clinics 
willing  to  provide  higher  levels  of  in- 
fertility services. 

As  a  part  of  the  continuation  of  cur- 
rent family  planning  grants  and  the 
establishment  of  demonstration 
projects  in  pregnancy  testing  and 
counseling,  the  new  law"  will  establish 
basic  guidelines  for  patient  counseling. 
In  the  sensitive  area  of  human  sexual- 
ity, government  agents  and  grantees 
must  exercise  extreme  care  when  of- 
fering advice  or  direction  to  patients. 

The  title  X  act  should  spell  out 
clearly  that  individuals  requesting 
services  are  entitle  to  information  on 
the  risks  and  benefits  of  all  methods 
of  pregnancy  prevention.  Further- 
more, if  the  individual  is  pregnant,  she 
should  be  presented  with  the  courses 
of  action  that  she  may  take  on  her 
own  initiative,  including  the  benefits 
and  services  available  to  her  in  carry- 
ing the  fetus  to  term,  and  in  raising 
and  caring  for  the  child  or  in  placing 
the  child  for  adoption. 

Second,  the  bill  will  repeal  the 
unused  section  of  the  law  which  per- 
mits formula  grants  to  States  for 
family  planning. 

Third,  the  bill  will  expand  the  sec- 
tion in  the  law  which  permits  the  Sec- 
retary  to  provide  funds  for  training 


personnel  to  include  the  training  of 
obstetric-gynecological  nurse  practi- 
tioners, educators,  and  counselors. 
This  expansion  of  the  training  author- 
ity will  be  particularly  important  as  it 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  the 
demonstration  projects  in  infertility 
and  pregnancy  testing  and  counseling. 

Fourth,  the  research  provisions  of 
the  law  will  be  modified  to  specify 
that  research  in  infertility  and  natural 
family  planning  methods  is  permissi- 
ble. In  addition,  it  will  clarify  that  re- 
search in  program  implementation  in- 
tended to  improve  the  management 
and  delivery  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices is  permissible. 

Fifth,  in  line  with  the  family  in- 
volvement amendment  passed  in  1981. 
the  bill  will  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  production  of  family  planning  edu- 
cational materials  that  emphasize  the 
role  of  the  parents  in  transmitting 
values  of  family  life  and  sexual  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  1981.  the  subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  that  focused  on  education  cur- 
ricula produced  under  title  X.  The  ma- 
terial was  critiqued  by  menial  health 
professionals  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional merit,  appropriateness  for  the 
designated  age  groups,  psychological 
implications,  and  overall  quality  of 
both  content  and  design.  The  wit- 
nesses raised  serious  concerns  about 
the  appropriateness  and  the  quality  of 
the  curricula.  Based  on  these  findings, 
we  have  added  a  language  to  the  infor- 
mation and  educational  materials  sec- 
tion of  title  X  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  curricula  designed  for  use  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Sixth,  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
and  payments  section  of  the  law.  the 
bill  we  are  proposing  will  continue  to 
guarantee  that  unemancipated  minors 
will  not  be  denied  services  on  the  basis 
of  economic  status,  but  that  the  finan- 
cial base  of  parental  support  and  the 
discretionary  income  of  the  teen  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  low-income  adult 
women  who  are  in  need  of  subsidized 
family  planning  services.  In  a  time  of 
budget  constraints,  we  need  to  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  we  are  not  di- 
verting resources  away  from  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  family 
planning  services. 

Se\enth,  the  bill  will  provide  two 
subsections  to  reassert  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  "conscience  clause" 
amendments  adopted  in  the  past  to 
govern  all  programs  authorized  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Together, 
these  clauses  would  assure  that  the 
Secretary  could  not  require  a  grantee 
or  an  individual  to  advise  regarding, 
refer  patients  for,  or  provide,  particu- 
lar birth  control  methods,  abortion  or 
sterilization  procedures  when  such  ac- 
tivity would  be  contrary  to  the  reli- 


gious or  moral  principles  of  either  the 
grantee  or  the  individual. 

Eighth,  the  legislation  will  place  a 
strong  prohibition  against  any  funds 
being  used  to  promote,  encourage  the 
use.  refer  for.  or  provide  abortion  as  a 
method  of  family  planning.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  in  its  1982 
report  entitled.  "Restrictions  on  Abor- 
tion and  Lobbying  Activities  in  Family 
Planning  Programs  Need  Clarifica- 
tion." made  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  estab- 
lish clear  operational  guidance  by  incorpo- 
rating into  the  Title  X  program  regulations 
and  guidelines.  HHS"  position  on  the  scope 
of  the  restriction  in  .section  1008:  and. 

In  doing  so.  we  recommend  that  the  Sec- 
retary consider  the  grantee  practices  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  and  in  the  Inspector 
General's  reports  with  a  view  toward  provid- 
ing as  explicit  guidance  as  possible  on  the 
activities  that  are  and  are  not  allowed. 

No  official  guidelines  governing  the 
separation  of  nontherapeutic  abortion 
activities  have  been  published  by  the 
administration  and  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  is  painfully  obvious,  howev- 
er, that  some  grantees  are  currently 
performing  abortions  on  the  same  site 
as  the  family  planning  clinic.  Further- 
more, many  title  X  grantees  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  nontherapeutic 
abortion  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. This  is  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended when  it  created  the  title  X  pro- 
gram in  1971.  nor  should  we  counte- 
nance such  behavior  after  rejecting 
direct  Federal  funding  of  abortions 
.vear  after  year.  Our  national  policy  on 
this  issue  must  be  consistent  and  clear. 

Ninth,  the  bill  will  specify  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  duly  to  collect 
annual  data  on  the  number  of  individ- 
uals served,  the  types  of  services 
chosen,  and  the  sources  of  funding  for 
subsidized  family  planning. 

Tenth,  we  will  add  a  provision  to  the 
law  that  would  permit  the  States  to  es- 
tablish their  own  policies  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  services  to  minors. 
The  State  of  Utah  was  declared  ineli- 
gible for  the  receipt  of  all  title  X 
funds  because  its  State  legislature 
passed  a  law  requiring  parental  notifi- 
cation before  an  adolescent  could  re- 
ceive contraceptives.  The  sovereign 
States  ought  not  face  a  loss  of  vital 
family  planning  funds  on  this  basis. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  will 
establish  authorization  levels  indicat- 
ed by  a  chart  that  I  ask  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEN,  and  Mr. 
Denton)  (by  request); 

S.  2623.  A  bill  to  implement  the 
Montreal  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2624.  A  bill  to  implement  the 
International  Convention  Against  the 
Taking  of  Hostages:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2625.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment 
of  rewards  for  information  concerning 
terrorist  acts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  train- 
ing, supporting,  or  inducing  or  terror- 
ism, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  and  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism.  Senator  Jere- 
miah Denton,  in  introducing,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  four  bills 
dealing  with  international  terrorism. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the 
methods  used  to  change  governments 
and  public  policy  have  become  increas- 
ingly violent.  A  compilation  of  infor- 
mation on  terrorist  activity  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shows  that  acts  of  ter- 
rorism committed  in  the  country 
during  1983  included  bombings,  an  as- 
sassination, arson,  as  robbery,  and  a 
rocket  attack.  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  fact  that  those  who  use  violent 
and  life-threatening  means  have 
shown  that  no  place  in  this  country  is 
safe  from  such  lawlessness.  This  stark 
reality  was  brought  home  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  by  the  November  7. 
1983.  bombing  here  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  by  the  so-called  'Armed  Re- 
sistance Unit." 

While  these  violent  acts  have  in  the 
past  almost  always  been  perpetrated 
by  organizations  or  cadres  operating 
without  offical  support,  a  new  and  ex- 
tremely worrisome  brand  of  terrorism 
has  begun  to  surface.  This  new  strain 
of  terrorist  activity,  called  official  or 
state  terrorism,  consists  of  acts  of  vio- 


lence that  have  either  the  direct  or  in- 
direct support  of  a  national  govern- 
ment. As  pointed  out  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  message  accompanying 
the  four  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  state  terrorism  accounts  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  terrorist  mur- 
ders and  assassinations  which  have  oc- 
curred around  the  world  in  recent 
months.  The  senseless  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut.  Leba- 
non, which  took  the  lives  of  over  250 
American  servicemen,  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  such  state-supported  terrorist 
activity. 

Another  more  recent  example  of 
government-sanctioned  terrorism  oc- 
curred only  last  month  when  a  London 
police  officer  was  killed  by  a  gunman 
who  opened  fire  on  an  anti-Libyan  stu- 
dent demonstration.  The  perpetrator 
of  this  wanton  act  was  given  refuge  in 
the  Libyan  Embassy  and  eventually  al- 
lowed to  leave  Britain  with  impunity 
because  he  was  protected  by  the  diplo- 
matic immunity  accorded  representa- 
tives of  the  Libyan  Government. 

While  the  aims  of  some  of  the  orga- 
nizations who  are  responsible  for  acts 
of  violence  may  have  some  merit,  the 
means  which  they  have  chosen  to 
enable  them  to  reach  those  goals  are 
immoral  and  cannot  be  condoned.  We 
must,  however,  do  more  than  simply 
deplore  acts  of  terrorism  which  often 
kill  or  maim  innocent  people.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Government,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  take  every  step 
necessary  to  ensure  that  American 
citizens,  wherever  they  may  be,  are 
kept  as  free  from  the  threat  of  terror- 
ist attack  as  is  humanly  possible.  Our 
citizenry  must  have  this  security  when 
they  travel  outside  this  country,  as 
well  as  when  they  are  at  home. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  has 
formulated  a  package  of  proposed  leg- 
islation designed  to  accomplish  several 
things.  First,  two  of  the  four  bills  in- 
troduced today  will  implement  inter- 
national accords  militating  against  the 
taking  of  hostages  and  affecting  the 
safety  of  civilian  aircraft.  The  United 
States  has  previously  ratified  the 
Montreal  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  dealing  with 
terrorist  acts  such  as  air  piracy  and 
aircraft  sabotage.  However,  specific 
legislation  is  needed  to  counter  the  in- 
crease in  incidents  of  airplane  hijack- 
ing because  these  actions  jeopardize 
the  lives  of  innocent  persons,  threaten 
the  overall  security  of  our  Nation,  and 
operate  as  a  detriment  to  the  smooth 
conduct  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Passage  of  this  implementing 
legislation  will  bring  this  country  into 
full  compliance  with  the  principles  of 
this  international  accord  both  in  this 
country  and  within  our  special  aircraft 
jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  has  also  become  a 
party  to  the  International  Convention 
Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages.  How- 


ever, since  September  1981,  the  need 
for  implementing  legislation  has  pre- 
vented this  treaty  from  being  officially 
recorded.  Needless  to  say,  the  taking 
of  hostages— whether  civilian,  mili- 
tary, or  diplomatic— is  an  offense 
against  the  rule  of  law  among  nations 
and  places  our  national  security  in  se- 
rious jeopardy.  Approval  of  this  meas- 
ure will  amend  the  Federal  kidnaping 
statute  so  that  it  would  apply  to  this 
common  terrorist  tactic.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  allow  this  country 
to  meet  its  obligation  to  the  world 
community  to  change  its  domestic  law 
to  make  hostage-taking  an  offense 
against  the  United  States. 

A  third  measure  would  provide  for 
the  payment  of  rewards  by  the  United 
States  for  information  leading  to  the 
prevention  of  terrorist  acts  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  persons  having  commit- 
ted them,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  provide  training, 
mechanical,  logistical,  or  maintenance 
support  to  any  international  terrorist 
group  or  foreign  government  acting  in 
support  of  terrorist  activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  implementation 
of  these  measures  will  demonstrate  to 
international  forums  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  about  its  ef- 
forts to  combat  international  terror- 
ism. I  believe  that  these  are  important 
proposals  necessary  to  bring  us  into 
the  forefront  of  those  nations  commit- 
ted to  counteracting  international  ter- 
rorism. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  these  pieces  of  legislation  and 
join  in  support  of  their  prompt  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
proudly  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, four  bills  to  address  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeing  a  dis- 
turbing and  alarming  trend  in  the  use 
of  terrorism.  It  is  the  direct  use  of 
terror  by  a  number  of  sovereign  for- 
eign states.  We  have  seen  several  ex- 
amples of  that  state-sponsored  and 
state-executed  terrorism  during  just 
the  past  year;  The  bombing  of  our  Em- 
bassies in  Beirut  and  Kuwait,  the 
bombing  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  peace-keeping  unit  in 
Beirut,  and  most  recently  the  ma- 
chinegun  killing,  by  someone  inside 
the  Libyan  Embassy  in  London,  of  a 
British  policewoman  and  the  wound- 
ing of  11  Libyans  who  were  peacefully 
demonstrating  against  the  Qadhafi 
regime.  That  act  of  terrorism  was,  ac- 
cording to  recent  press  accounts,  or- 
dered by  the  Libyan  Government. 

In  addition,  state-provided  training, 
financing,  and  logistical  support  for 
terrorists  and  terrorist  groups  is  a  pro- 


foundly serious  and  growing  source  of 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
our  friends  and  allies  abroad. 

The  legislative  package  proposed  by 
the  President  complements  and  aug- 
ments several  pieces  of  antiterrorist 
legislation  that  I  introduced  earlier  in 
this  session;  S.  2395.  which  would 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  by  providing  an  exemption  for  in- 
formation relating  to  terrorism  and 
foreign  counterintelligence:  S.  2469, 
the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1984,  which 
would  make  terrorism  a  Federal  crime 
and  give  the  FBI  primary  investigative 
jurisdiction  over  the  crime  of  terror- 
ism: and  S.  2470,  the  Anti-Nuclear  Ter- 
rorism Act  of  1984,  which  would  give 
nuclear  power  reactor  licensees  access 
to  the  FBI's  national  criminal  history 
files  and  thus  enable  licensees  to 
check  for  criminal  histories  of  poten- 
tial employees  who  would  have  unes- 
corted access  to  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties. 

I  want  to  outline  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals: 

ACT  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
THE  CRIME  OF  HOSTAGE  TAKING 

In  September  1981.  the  President 
signed  the  instrument  ratifying  the 
International  Convention  Against  the 
Taking  of  Hostages,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  Nations  on  December 
17,  1979.  The  convention  has  not.  how- 
ever, been  implemented  domestically 
through  enabling  legislation.  This  bill 
would  implement  the  1979  convention 
by  amending  the  Federal  kidnaping 
statute  to  provide  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  kidnaping  in  which  a 
threat  is  made  to  kill,  injure,  or  con- 
tinue to  detain  a  victim  in  order  to 
compel  a  third  party  to  do  or  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  something.  When  the 
President  signed  the  instrument  of 
ratification,  the  Congress  was  in- 
formed that  the  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation would  not  be  deposited  with  the 
United  Nations  until  enabling  legisla- 
tion had  been  enacted.  To  demon- 
strate to  other  governments  and  inter- 
national organizations  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  its  efforts  to 
deal  with  international  terrorism,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Congress  approve 
the  enabling  legislation  required  for 
our  full  implementation  of  the  Hos- 
tage-Taking Convention. 

AIRCRAFT  SABOTAGE  ACT 

The  United  States  became  a  party  in 
1969  to  the  Tokyo  Convention,  which 
covers  certain  offenses  or  acts  commit- 
ted aboard  aircraft,  and  in  1971  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  which  concerns 
the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of 
aircraft.  The  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  was  adopted 
at  Montreal  in  1971  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  November  1972.  It  re- 
quires that  all  .states  party  to  it  estab- 
lish jurisdiction  over  certain  offenses 
affecting  the  safety  of  civil  aviation. 


The  Congress  has  approved  enabling 
legislation  for  the  first  two  conven- 
tions, but  not  for  the  Montreal  Con- 
vention. In  consequence,  certain  crimi- 
nal acts  related  to  aircraft  .sabotage  or 
hijacking  are  not  adequately  covered 
by  U.S.  law.  The  gap  in  the  law  sends 
a  false  signal  to  terrorists.  It  also  indi- 
cates to  other  governments  that  we 
may  not  be  as  serious  as  we  should  be, 
and  as  in  fact  we  are,  in  our  efforts  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  Action 
by  the  Congress  now  would  provide 
the  basis  for  the  long-overdue  imple- 
mentation of  the  Montreal  Conven- 
tion. 

ACT  FOR  REWARDS  FOR  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  TERRORIST  ACTS 

Current  law  authorizes  the  payment 
of  rewards  for  information  concerning 
domestic  crimes,  but  it  is  outdated. 
The  maximum  rewards  are  inad- 
equate, and  terrorism  is  not  specifical- 
ly included  as  a  basis  for  paying  a 
reward.  Moreover,  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  the  payment  of  rewards  for  in- 
formation about  acts  of  terrorism 
abroad. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is 
modeled  on  an  existing  statute  that 
allows  payment  of  rewards  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  of  atomic  weapons,  rec- 
ognizes that  payment  of  a  reward  in 
connection  with  acts  of  domestic  ter- 
rorism raises  a  matter  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  is  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Attorney  General,  but 
that  the  payment  of  a  reward  in  con- 
nection with  an  act  of  terrorism 
abroad  poses  a  political  and  foreign  re- 
lations problem  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  By  increas- 
ing the  amounts  of  rewards  that  may 
be  paid,  and  by  authorizing  rewards 
for  information  about  terrorist  acts 
committed  abroad,  the  bill  would 
markedly  improve  the  ability  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  State  to 
obtain  information  leading  to  the  free- 
ing of  hostages  or  the  capture  of  the 
perpetrators  of  acts  of  terrorism.  By 
passing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
can  further  underscore  the  intent  of 
the  United  States  to  take  every  appro- 
priate and  necessary  step  to  protect  its 
citizens  and  property  from  terrorist 
acts. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE  TRAINING  AND  SUP- 
PORT OF  TERRORIST  ORGANIZATIONS  ACT  OF 
1984 

The  training  and  support  of  terrorist 
groups  and  activities  by  a  number  of 
countries  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. In  addition,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  states  now  using  terror- 
ism as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
is  highly  disturbing.  Activities  by  U.S. 
nationals  to  provide  assistance  to 
countries  that  support  terrori-sm  and 
use  terrorism  as  a  foreign  policy  tool 
has  thus  become  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  our  national  security.  This 
bill,  together  with  revised  and 
strengthened  regulations  that  the  De- 


partment of  State  intends  to  issue 
shortly,  would  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  pros- 
ecute persons  involved  in  the  support 
of  terrorist  activities  and  of  states 
using  terrorism.  Enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation would  be  a  strong  contribution 
to  the  effort  to  combat  terrorism. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Congress  to  take  forceful  and 
effective  measures  against  terrorism 
by  passing  the  four  legislative  propos- 
als as  soon  as  humanly  possible.  In  an 
effort  to  expedite  that  effort,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Security  and  Terrorism, 
which  I  chair,  has  already  scheduled  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  bills.  The 
first  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  5. 

I  believe  it  vital.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  those  hearings  we  have  a  full  and 
fair  airing  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
legislation  and  make  sure  that  we  hear 
views  from  every  responsible  quarter. 
We  certainly  should  not  rush  to  judg- 
ment as  the  Washington  Post  did  in  its 
lead  editorial  on  May  1  in  which,  with- 
out benefit  of  any  hearings  on  the 
issues,  it  termed  the  Presidents  pack- 
age "Bad  legislation"  and  an  effort  "to 
fight  terrorism  with  hysteria." 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  only  addresses  one  of  the  four 
bills  in  the  President's  legislative  pack- 
age—the Prohibition  Against  the 
Training  or  Support  of  Terrorist  Orga- 
nization Act  of  1984.  The  Post  editori- 
al completely  ignores  the  three  other 
bills  in  the  package,  two  of  which  are 
enabling  legislation  for  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  is  already  a 
signatory. 

Instead  of  hasty  and  ill-considered 
reactions,  like  those  manifested  by  the 
Post,  the  country  deserves  a  dispas- 
sionate, objective  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  An  editorial  that  ap- 
peared on  April  24  in  the  Florence 
Times  Daily  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama reaches  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we  face  by  pointing  out  that, 
like  other  terrorists.  Col.  Qadhafi  of 
Libya 

Mu.st  be  taught  that  the  more  civilized  na- 
tion.s  of  the  world  will  not  tolerate  his  mili- 
taristic tactics.  His  threats  must  be  coun- 
tered with  adequate  protections.  His  actions 
must  be  reprimanded.  His  use  of  Embassies 
to  carry  out  intimidation  of  his  exiles  must 
slop.  His  lawlessness  must  end  or  at  least  be 
confined  within  the  borders  of  Libya. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Times 
Daily  editorial,  entitled  'Get  Tough 
With  Libyans.  '  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  believe  it  vital,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  full  and  fair  hearings  we  move 
the  bills  through  committee  and  on 
the  floor  for  action. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  four  bills  in  an 
effort  to  weaken,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
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growing  threat  posed  by  international 
terrorism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Get  Tough  With  Libyans 

Britain  has  rightfully  decided  to  end  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Libya. 

Last  week,  an  occupant  of  the  Libyan  Em- 
bassy in  London  poked  a  machine  gun  out 
the  window  and  fired  on  a  group  of  protest- 
ers. A  policewoman  monitoring  the  protest 
was  killed.  Ten  other  people  were  wounded. 

British  police  surrounded  the  embassy. 
The  killer  remained  inside,  protected  from 
justice  by  diplomatic  immunity.  The  British 
government  could  not  .storm  the  embassy, 
because  under  international  law  permission 
of  Libya  is  required  before  entry  to  the  em- 
bassy is  allowed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Libya  government 
put  troops  around  the  British  Embassy  in 
Tripoli.  Later,  those  troops  were  removed. 
The  police  around  the  Libyan  Embassy  in 
London  remained. 

Libyan  leader  Moammar  Khadafy  contin- 
ued to  refuse  permission  for  British  police 
to  enter  the  embassy.  The  British  wanted  to 
question  the  occupants  and  look  for  weap- 
ons. 

Some  reports  said  that  jusl  before  the 
deadly  shots  an  American  spy  satellite 
picked  up  a  message  from  Libya  to  the  em- 
b£issy.  The  message  instructed  the  embassy 
staff  to  use  force  in  response  to  the  taunts 
from  the  protesters  outside. 

By  Sunday.  British  diplomats  in  Libya  will 
return  home  and  Libyan  diplomats  in  Brit- 
ain are  supposed  to  go  home.  The  standoff 
will  be  over.  Until  then,  however,  the  police 
will  continue  to  surround  the  embassy. 

When  the  Libyan  diplomats  come  out  of 
the  embassy,  a  killer  will  be  walking  with 
them.  It  seems  unfair  to  the  family  of  the 
slam  policewoman.  She  wa.s  protecting  the 
Libyans  and  now  she  is  dead  al  the  hands  of 
a  Libyan. 

However,  we  must  praise  Britain's  decision 
to  cut  diplomatic  relations.  It  is  tough 
action.  It  may  not  match  the  crime,  but  it 
puts  the  radical  Khadafy  regime  on  notice. 

Khadafy  must  be  taught  that  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  will  not  toler- 
ate his  militaristic  tactics.  His  threats  must 
be  countered  with  adequate  protections.  His 
actions  must  be  reprimanded.  His  use  of  em- 
bassies to  carry  out  intimidation  of  his 
exiles  must  stop.  His  lawlessness  must  end 
or  at  least  be  confined  within  the  borders  of 
Libya. 

Our  prayers  go  to  the  8.000  British  citi- 
zens living  in  Libya.  We  hope  that  Ihey  will 
be  unharmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.seni  that  these  four 
bills  and  the  message  of  the  President 
to  Congress  which  accompanied  these 
proposals  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
their  entirety  following  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you. 

S.  2623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Aircraft  Sabotage  Act.  " 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that: 


(a)  The  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil 
Aviation  (ratified  by  the  United  States  on 
November  1.  1972)  requires  each  contracting 
State  to  establish  its  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain offenses  affecting  the  safety  of  civil 
aviation; 

(b)  Such  offenses  place  innocent  lives  in 
jeopardy,  endanger  national  security,  affect 
domestic  tranquillity,  gravely  affect  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  and  are  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations; 

(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Aviation  and  to  expand  the  protection 
accorded  to  aircraft  and  related  facilities. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  31  of  Title   18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
<  1 )  in  the  first  paragraph  by 

(A)  striking  out  and"  before  the  term 
"spare  part"  and  inserting  "and  special  air- 
craft jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  " 
after  the  term  "spare  part";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of  the 
third  undesignated  paragraph  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ";"  :  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs; 

"In  flight  means  any  time  from  the 
moment  all  the  external  doors  of  an  aircraft 
are  closed  following  embarkation  until  the 
moment  when  any  such  door  is  opened  for 
disembarkation.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  forced 
landing  the  flight  shall  be  deemed  to  contin- 
ue until  competent  authorities  lake  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  the  per- 
sons and  property  on  board;  and 

"  In  .service'  means  any  time  from  the  be- 
ginning of  preflighi  preparation  of  the  air- 
craft by  ground  personnel  or  by  the  crew  for 
a  specific  flight  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  any  landing;  the  period  of  service 
shall,  in  any  event,  extend  for  the  entire 
period  during  which  the  aircraft  is  in 
flight.  ". 

<b)  Section  32  of  Title  19.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever  willfully— 

•■(1)  sets  fire  to.  damages,  destroys,  dis- 
ables, or  interferes  with  the  operation  of  or 
makes  unsuitable  for  use  any  aircraft  in  the 
special  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  civil  aircraft  used,  operated,  or 
employed  in  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
air  commerce; 

■■(2)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  a  de- 
structive device  or  substance  in.  upon,  or  in 
proximity  to.  or  otherwise  makes  or  cau.ses 
to  be  made  unworkable  or  unusable  or  haz- 
ardous to  work  or  use.  any  such  aircraft,  or 
any  part  or  other  materials  used  or  intended 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  such  aircraft; 

'■(3)  sets  fire  to.  damages,  destroys,  or  dis- 
ables any  air  navigation  facility,  or  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  such  facility,  if 
such  fire,  damaging,  destroying,  disabling, 
or  interfering  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  such  aircraft  in  flight: 

•(4)  with  the  intent  to  damage,  destroy,  or 
disable  any  such  aircraft,  sets  fire  to.  dam- 
ages, destroys,  or  disables  or  places  a  de- 
structive device  or  substance  in.  upon,  or  in 
proximity  to.  any  appliance  or  structure, 
ramp,  landing  area,  property,  machine,  or 
apparatus,  or  any  facility  or  other  material 
used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  connection 
with  the  operation,  maintenance,  loading 
unloading  or  storage  of  any  such  aircraft  or 


any  cargo  carried  or  intended  to  be  carried 
on  any  such  aircraft; 

"(5)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against  or 
incapacitates  any  individual  on  any  such  air- 
craft, if  such  act  of  violence  or  incapacita- 
tion is  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  such 
aircraft; 

"(6)  communicates  information,  knowing 
the  information  to  be  false,  thereby  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  any  such  aircraft  in 
flight:  or 

"(7)  attempts  to  do  anything  prohibited 
under  paragraphs  <1)  through  (6)  of  this 
sub.section  — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  20  years  or  both. 

■■(b)  Whoever  willfully  — 

"(1)  performs  an  act  of  violence  against 
any  individual  on  board  any  civil  aircraft 
registered  in  a  country  other  than  the 
United  Stales  while  such  aircraft  is  in 
flight,  if  such  act  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  that  aircraft: 

■■(2)  destroys  a  civil  aircraft  registered  in  a 
country  other  than  the  United  States  while 
such  aircraft  is  in  .service  or  causes  damage 
to  such  an  aircraft  which  renders  that  air- 
craft incapable  of  flight  or  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  that  aircraft's  safety  in  flight; 

■•i3)  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  on  a  civil 
aircraft  registered  in  a  country  other  than 
the  United  States  while  such  aircraft  is  in 
service,  a  device  or  substance  which  is  likely 
to  destroy  that  aircraft,  or  to  cause  damage 
to  that  aircraft  which  renders  that  aircraft 
incapable  of  flight  or  which  is  likely  to  en- 
danger that  aircraft's  .safety  in  flight;  or 

■■(4)  attempts  to  commit  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  this 
subsection- 
shall,  if  the  offender  is  later  found  in  the 
United  States,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  20 
years,  or  both .", 

(c)  Section  101(38 )(d)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  149  U.S.C.  1301(39(d)).  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  the  term  'special 
aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States",  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i).  by  striking  out  •;  or  "  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon: 

(2)  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or;  "  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

•■(iii)  regarding  which  an  offense  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  Article  I. 
Section  I  of  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pre.ssion  of  Unlawful  Acts  against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  (Montreal.  Septem- 
ber 23.  1971)  is  committed  if  the  aircraft 
lands  in  the  United  States  with  an  alleged 
offender  still  on  board;  and  ". 

(d)(  I )  Chapter  2  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■■!):lfi.  Imparting  or  convevinK  threats 

■Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  any  threat 
to  do  an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohib- 
ited by  section  32  or  33  of  this  chapter  or 
section  1992  of  chapter  97  or  .section  2275  or 
chapter  111  of  this  title  with  an  apparent 
determination  and  will  to  carry  the  threat 
into  execution  shall  be  fined  not  more 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  ". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
item: 

•'36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats.". 
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Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  901  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  informa- 
tion, knowing  the  information  to  be  false, 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (i).  (j).  (k).  or  (1)  of  .section  902  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  which  shall  be  recov- 
erable in  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Except  for  law  enforcement  officers 
of  any  municipal  or  State  government  or  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  are  authorized  or  required  within 
their  official  capacities  to  carry  arms,  or 
other  persons  who  may  be  so  authorized 
under  regulations  i.ssued  by  the  Administra- 
tor, whoever  while  aboard,  or  while  attempt- 
ing to  board,  any  aircraft  in,  or  intended  for 
operation  in.  air  transportation  or  intrastate 
air  transportation,  has  on  or  about  his 
person  or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  which  is.  or  would  be.  ac- 
cessible to  such  person  in  flight  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  which  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
action  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.". 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  side  heading  "Sec.  901.  Civil  pen- 
alties." is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(c)  Conveying  false  information. 

■'(d)  Concealed  weapons.". 

(b)  Section  901(aK2)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words:  "penalties 
provided  for  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section  or"  after  the  words  ■Secretary 
of  Transportation  in  the  case  of". 

(c)(1)  Section  902(1)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(l)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  "$1,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  term   '$10. 000'. 

(2)  Section  902(1)(2)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(1)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  term  $5,000""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$25,000". 

(d)(1)  Section  902(m)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(m))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■FALSE  INFORMATION  AND  THREATS 

■■(m)(l)  Whoever  willfully  and  malicious- 
ly, or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety 
of  human  life,  imparts  or  conveys  or  cau.ses 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  informa- 
tion, knowing  the  information  to  be  false, 
concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act 
which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (i).  (j).  (k).  or  (I)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

<2)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  .section  (i).  (j).  (k).  or  (I)  of  this  section 
with  an  apparent  determination  and  will  to 
carry  the  threat  into  execution  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.'". 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  side  heading  'Sec.  903.  Criminal  penal- 
ties." is  amended  by  striking  out 

"(m)  False  information." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"(m)  False  information  and  threats.  ". 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1395  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub.seclion 
and  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
■■.  and  in  any  proceeding  to  recover  a  civil 
penalty  under  section  35(a)  of  Title  18  of 
the  United  Stales  Code  or  section  901(c)  or 
901(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
all  proce.ss  against  any  defendant  or  witness 
may  be  served,  regardle.ss  whether  author- 
ized under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, in  any  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for  good 
cause  shown.". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
903(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Such  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Except  with  respect  to  civil  penal- 
ties under  sections  901(c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act.  such". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
enactment. 

S.  2624 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Hostage-Taking  ". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereb.\  finds  that; 

(a)  the  International  Convention  Against 
the  Taking  of  Hostages  (adopted  by  the 
United  Nations.  December  17.  1979)  requires 
all  States  parties  to  it  to  prohibit  the  of- 
fen.se  of  hostage-taking  a.s  defined  in  the 
Convention; 

lb)  hostage-taking  affects  domestic  tran- 
quility, interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  foreign  relations,  endanj;ers  national  se- 
curity, and  IS  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations; 

(c)  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  fully  im- 
plement the  International  Convention 
Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1201  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  deleting  in  subsection  (a)(3)  the 
words  "section  101(36)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1301(36))  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■.sec- 
tion 101(38)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301(38)) "; 

(2)  by  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(3): 

(3)  by  deleting  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(4)  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (a)(5)  after 
subsection  (a)(4)  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  threat  is  made  to  kill,  injure  or  to 
continue  to  detain  the  person  in  order  to 
compel  a  third  party  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing  any  act  as  an  explicit  or  implicit  con- 
dition for  the  release  of  the  person.  ": 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(d)  Whoever  attempts  to  violate  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  or  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years.": 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(e)  If  the  victim  of  an  offen.se  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  an  internationally  protected 
person,  or  if  a  threat  is  made  to  kill,  injure, 
or  to  continue  to  detain  the  victim  in  order 
to  compel  a  third  parly  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  any  act  as  an  explicit  or  implicit 


condition  for  the  release  of  the  victim,  the 
United  States  my  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  offense  if  the  offense  was  committed 
within  the  United  Slates;  the  alleged  of- 
fender is  a  national  of  the  United  Stales: 
the  victim  or  purported  victim  was  a  nation- 
al of  the  United  States:  or  the  offender  is 
present  within  the  United  Slates,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  place  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted or  the  nationality  of  the  victim  or 
the  alleged  offender.  As  u.sed  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  ■United  States  ■  includes  all 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  including  any  of  the  places  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  7  of  this 
title  and  .section  101(38)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Action  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1301(38))  and  the  term  national  of  the 
United  Slates"  has  the  meaning  given  to  il 
in  section  101(a)(22)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(22))."": 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  In  the  course  of  enforcement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  or  subsection  (a)(5).  and  any 
other  sections  prohibiting  a  conspiracy  or 
attempt  to  violate  subsection  (a)(4)  or  sub- 
section (a)(5).  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quest assistance  from  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  including  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  any  statute, 
rule  or  regulation  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing."': and 

(8)  by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  prevent  any  Stale,  common- 
wealth, territory  or  po.ssession  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over 
which  it  would  have  .jurisdiction  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  section,  nor  shall  anything  in 
this  .section  be  construed  as  depriving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  of  re- 
sponsibility for  pro.secuting  acts  that  may 
be  violations  of  this  section  and  that  are  vio- 
lations of  State  and  local  law,  nor  shall  any- 
thing in  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  United  States 
to  exerci.se  jurisdiction  over  an  offense  oc- 
curring in  the  United  States  in  which  the  al- 
leged offender  is  the  parent,  child,  spou.se, 
brother  or  sister  of  any  victim  or  in  which 
the  alleged  offender  and  any  victim  live  in 
the  ,sanie  household  and  are  related  by 
blood  or  marriage,". 

(b)(1)  The  heading  of  section  1201  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"<)  1201.  kidnaping  and  hostage-taking" 

(2)  The  analysis  for  chapter  55  of  title  18, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  item  relating  to  section  1201  and  in.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

1201.  Kidnaping  and  hostage-taking:"" 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  4.  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  only  when  the  Internation- 
al Convention  Against  the  Taking  of  Hos- 
tages has  come  into  force  and  the  United 
States  has  become  a  party  to  it. 

S.  2625 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act 
for    Rewards    for    Information   Concerning 

Terrorist  Acts". 
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Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  203; 
•CHAPTER  204-REWARDS  FOR  INFOR 
MATION    CONCERNING    TERRORIST 
ACTS 
"Sec.  3071.  Information  for  which  rewards 
authorized;  maximum  amount. 
"Sec.   3072.    Determination   of   entitlement; 
consultation;    Presidential    ap- 
proval; conclusiveness. 
"Sec.  3073.  Aliens;  waiver  of  admission  re- 
quirements. 
"Sec.  3074.  Hearings;  rules  and  regulations. 
"Sec.  3075.  Protection  of  identity. 
"Sec.  3076.  Exception  of  governmental  offi- 
cials. 
"Sec.    3077.    Authorization    for    appropria- 
tions. 
"Sec.  3078.  Eligibility   for  witness  security 

program. 
"Sec.  3079.  Definilion.s. 

••SK(      lilTl     INKOKMATION    KtK    WHICH    KK».\RI>S 
\l  THOKIZKI):  M AMMI  M  AMUl  NT 
"Any    individual    who    (urni.shes    informa- 
tion— 

"(a)  leading  to  the  arrest  or  conviction,  in 
any  country,  of  any  individual  or  individuals 
for  the  commission  of  an  act  of  terrorism 
against  a  United  States  person  or  United 
States  property;  or 

(b)  leading  to  the  arrest  or  conviction,  in 
any  country,  of  any  individual  or  individuals 
for  conspiring  or  attempting  to  commit  an 
act  of  terrorism  against  a  United  Slates 
person  or  property;  or 

•(c)  leading  to  the  prevention,  frustration 
or  favorable  resolution  of  an  act  of  terror- 
ism against  a  United  States  person  or  prop- 
erly 

may    be    rewarded    in    an    amount    not    to 
exceed  $500,000. 

"SEf  W!i.  I>KTKK>11NATI(IN  OK  KNTITl.KMKNT: 
tONSI  I.TATION:  I'KKSIDKNTIXI.  AH- 
PR(>\  Al.:  (  tlN<  I.I  SIN  KNK.SS. 

•The  Attorney  General  shall  with  respect 
to  acts  of  terrorism  primarily  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  with  re- 
spect to  acts  of  terrorism  primarily  outside 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales,  determine  whether  an  individual  fur- 
nishing information  pursuant  to  section 
3071  is  enlilled  to  a  reward  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid.  Before  making  a  reward  under 
this  chapter  in  a  matter  over  which  there  is 
federal  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  advise  and  con.sult  with  the 
Attorney  General.  A  reward  of  $100,000  or 
more  may  not  be  made  without  the  approval 
of  the  President  or  his  designee.  A  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  President  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  final  and  conclu.sive 
and  no  court  shall  have  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  it. 

•SKC.  UlTn  AI.IKNS;  WAIVKK  OK  ADMISSION  KK 
yl  IRKMKNTS. 
"If  the  information  which  would  justify  a 
reward  under  this  chapter  is  furnished  by 
an  alien,  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  de- 
termine that  the  entry  of  such  alien  into 
the  United  States  is  in  the  public  interest 
and.  in  that  event,  such  alien  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family  may  receive 
immigrant  visas  and  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  [8  U.S.C. 
sec.UOl  et  seq.l. 

•SKI    :U)7I   HKARIN(.S:  Rl  l.KS  AM»  REIill-MIUNS. 

"The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  respectively,  are  authorized  to  hold 


such  hearings  and  make,  promulgate,  issue, 
rescind,  and  amend  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  provisions  of 
subchapter  II.  chapter  5  of  title  5  United 
States  Code  do  not  apply  to  this  chapter. 

SK(     iliT"..  l>ROTK(TION  OK  IDKNTITV 

■Any  reward  granted  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  respectively.  If  it 
is  determined  that  the  identity  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  reward  or  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
ceipients  immediate  family  must  be  protect- 
ed, the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  respectively,  may  take  such  meas- 
ures in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the 
reward  as  deemed  neccs.sary  to  effect  such 
protection. 

■•SK<     lOTfi   Al  TIIORl'/ATIKN  KOR  AI'CROHRIATIONS. 

■  Such  sums  as  necessary  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpo.se  of  this 
chapter. 

■SK(  1077.  KXtKHTH)N  (IK  (iOVKRNMKNTAI.  OKU 
<  IAI.S 
No  officer  or  employee  of  any  govern- 
mental entity  who.  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties,  furnishes  the  in- 
formation described  in  section  3071  shall  be 
eligible  for  any  monetary  reward  under  this 
chapter. 

•SKC     III7S.    KI.I<.IHII.IT>    KOU   WITNKSS  SK<  I  RIT'» 
PRIK.KAV 

•Any  individual  who  furnishes  informa- 
tion which  would  justify  a  reward  under 
this  chapter  and  his  immediate  family  may. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
participate  in  the  Attorney  General's  wit- 
ness security  program  authorized  under 
Title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970. 

•SKC.  :I07!».  IIKKINITIONS 

■As  used  in  this  chapter  the  lerm- 
■la)    Act  of  terrorism'  means  an  activity 
that- 

■(1)  involves  a  violent  act  or  an  act  dan- 
gerous to  human  life  that  is  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
anv  State,  or  that  would  be  a  criminal  viola- 
tion if  committed  within  the  juri.sdiclion  of 
the  United  Stales  or  of  any  Stale;  and 
■■(21  appears  to  be  intended— 
••(A)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation; 

■•(B)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

•(C)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment by  as.sa-ssinalion  or  kidnaping. 
••(b)  United  Stales  person'  means- 
••(1)  a  national  of  the  United  Stales  as  de- 
fined in  section  101fa)(22)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(22)]: 

"(2)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  Stales  a-s  de- 
fined in  .section  101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  18  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(2>]; 
•■(3)  any  person  within  the  United  Slates; 
•■(4)  any  employ«>e  or  contractor  of  the 
United  States  Government,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, who  is  the  victim  or  intended 
victim  of  an  act  of  terrorism  by  virtue  of 
that  employment'. 

■•(5)  a  .sole  proprietorship,  partnership, 
company,  or  a-ssocialion  composed  princi- 
pality of  nationals  or  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  the  Untied  States;  and 

■■(6)  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  Stale,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  Stales  and  a  for- 
eign subsidiary  of  such  corporation. 

■■(c)  United  Stales  property'  means  any 
real  or  personal  properly   which   is  within 


the  United  Stales  or,  if  outside  the  United 
Slates,  the  actual  or  beneficial  ownership  of 
which  rests  in  a  United  States  person  or  any 
federal  or  Slate  governmental  entity  of  the 
United  States. 

■(d)  United  States'— 

■•(I)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
ificludes  Puerto  Rico  and  all  territories  and 
pos.sessions  of  the  United  States:  and 

■■(2)  when  used  in  the  context  of  section 
3073  shall  have  the  meaning  giving  to  it  in 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.l. 

■■(e)  Stale"  includes  any  Stale  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
other  possession  or  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  government  entity'  includes  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales,  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  any  foreign 
country,  and  any  state,  provincial,  munici- 
pal or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  for- 
eign country. 

■(g)  Attorney  General'  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  or  that  of- 
ficial designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
perform  his  responsibililes  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(h)  Secretary  of  State'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  that  official  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Stale  to  perform  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  chapter  analy.sis  of  Part  II  of  title 
18.    United    Slates    Code,    is    amended    by 
adding   after  the   item   relating   to  chapter 
203  the  following  new  item; 
'204.  Rewards  for  information  con- 
cerning terrorist  acts 307r. 

S.  2626 
Br  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Prohibition  Against  the  Training  or  Sup- 
port    of    Terrorist     Organizations     Act    of 
1984". 

Sec  2.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
chapter  after  chapter  113: 

•Chapter  1  ISA-Terrorism 
•Sec.  2331.  Military  and  intelligence  a.s.sisl- 
ance  to  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments,   factions,    and    interna- 
tional terrorist  groups. 
"S2;t;il.    Military    and    inlelllifcnce    assistance    l(> 

certain     fiireicn     K»»»Tn"it'"'^-     facliiins,     and 

inlernallonal  tftrorisl  groups 

■  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub.sections  (h) 
and  (I),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  national 
of  the  United  States,  any  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any 
United  States  business  entity  to  willfully 
perform  or  attempt  to  perform  anywhere  in 
the  world  any  of  the  following  acts: 

■•(1)  serve  in.  or  act  in  concert  with,  the 
armed  forces  or  any  intelligence  agency  of 
any  foreign  government,  faction,  or  interna- 
tional terrorist  group  which  is  named  in  a 
determination  in  effect  under  subsection 
(d): 

••(2)  provide  training  in  any  capacity  to 
the  armed  forces  or  any  intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents,  of  any  foreign  government, 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group 
named  in  a  determination  in  effect  under 
sub,section  (d): 

(3)  provide  any  logistical,  mechanical, 
maintenance,  or  similar  support  services  to 
the  armed  forces  or  any  intelligence  agency. 


or  their  agents,  of  any  foreign  govenmenl, 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group 
named  in  a  determination  in  effect  under 
subsection  (d):  or 

•■(4)  recruit  or  .solicit  any  person  to  engage 
in  any  activity  described  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (h) 
and  (i).  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  entity  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  Stales,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
to  willfully  perform  or  attempt  to  perform 
any  of  the  following  acts: 

■■(1)  provide  training  in  any  capacity  to 
the  armed  forces  or  any  intelligence  agency. 
or  their  agents,  of  any  foreign  govenmenl. 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group 
named  in  a  determination  in  effect  under 
sub.section  (d); 

■■(2)  provide  any  logistical,  mechanical, 
maintenance,  or  similar  support  services  to 
the  armed  forces  or  any  intelligence  agency, 
or  their  agents,  of  any  foreign  government, 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group 
named  in  a  delcrminaiion  in  effect  under 
sub.section  (d);  or 

••(3)  recruit  or  solicit  any  person  to  engage 
in  any  activity  described  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  paragraph. 

••(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  times  the  total 
compensation  received  for  such  violation,  or 
$100,000.  whichever  is  greater,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
for  each  such  offense. 

■■(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
finds  that  the  acts  or  likely  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  of  a  foreign  government, 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group  are 
such  that  the  national  security,  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  the  physcial  security  of  the  person 
or  property  of  a  private  entity  of  the  United 
Slates  warrant  a  ban  on  the  foreign  govern- 
ment's, faction's  or  international  terrorist 
group's  receipt  of  services  or  other  assist- 
ance in  support  of  such  acts  as  described  in 
subsections  (a)  or  (b).  he  may  issue  a  deter- 
mination naming  such  foreign  government, 
faction,  or  international  terrorist  group  for 
which  such  finding  has  been  made.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  finds  that  the  conditions 
which  were  the  basis  for  any  deleminalion 
issued  under  this  sub.section  have  changed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  revocation 
of  such  determination,  or  that  the  national 
security  or  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
Stales  -SO  warrant,  he  may  revoke  such  de- 
termination in  whole  or  in  part.  Any  deter- 
mination i.ssued  pursuant  to  this  sub.section 
shall  cease  to  have  any  effect  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  publication  unless  renewed  al 
or  before  that  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale.  Any  determination,  or  the  renewal  or 
revocation  thereof,  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  become  effective  immedi- 
ately on  publication.  Any  revocation  or  laps- 
ing of  a  determination  shall  not  affect  any 
action  or  proceeding  based  on  any  conduct 
committed  prior  to  the  effective  dale  of 
such  revocation  or  lapsing. 

"(e)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  any 
finding  of  fact  made  in  any  determination 
or  renewal  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  conclusive.  No  question  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  issuance  of  such  determi- 
nation or  renewal  may  be  raised  by  a  de- 
fendant as  a  defense  in  or  as  an  objection  to 
any  trial  or  hearing  if  such  determination  or 
renewal  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(f)  An  affirmative  defense  shall  exist 
with  respect  to  any  act  committed  outside 


of  the  United  States  within  thirty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  any  determina- 
tion affecting  such  person  if  the  act  was 
performed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract entered  into  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  determination. 

■■(g)(1)  Whoever  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penally  prescribed  by  this  section, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  Stales— 

■  (A)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  he  obtained,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  result  of  such  violation:  and 

■■(B)  any  of  his  property  used,  or  intended 
to  be  used,  to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of.  such  violation. 

■•(2)  The  procedures  in  any  criminal  for- 
feiture under  this  .section,  and  the  duties 
and  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  any  criminal  forfeiture  action 
under  this  section  or  with  respect  to  any 
properly  that  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  .section,  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  .section  1963  of  this  title. 

■■(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  lo 
prohibit  the  provision  of  medical  .services  or 
medical  training  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
or  the  recruitment  or  .solicitation  thereof. 

■•(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued lo  create  criminal  liability  for  any  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  their  agents,  which 
are  properly  authorized  and  conducted  in 
accordance  with  federal  statutes  and  Execu- 
tive orders  governing  such  activities. 

■■(  j)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section- 

■■(1)  the  term  foreign  government'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  in  .section  1116(bi(2)  of 
this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  armed  forces'  includes  any 
regular,  irregular,  paramilitary,  guerrilla,  or 
police  force: 

■(3)  the  term  faction'  includes  any  politi- 
cal party,  body  of  insurgents,  or  other  group 
which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  government 
of.  become  the  government  of.  or  otherwise 
a.ssert  control  over  or  influence  any  foreign 
country  or  territory,  po.sse.ssion.  depart- 
ment, district,  province,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  foreign  country 
through  the  threat  or  use  of  force  of  arms: 

■  (4)  the  term  group'  means  an  a.s.sociation 
of  persons,  whether  or  not  a  legal  entity; 

■■(5)  the  term  international  terrorist 
group'  means  a  group  which  engages  in 
international  terrorism: 

■■(6)  the  term  international  terrorism^  has 
the  meaning  given  to  it  in  section  lOKc)  of 
the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of 
1978  (50  U.S.C.  1801(c)); 

■■(7)  the  term  intelligence  agency'  means 
any  entity  which  engages  in  ihe  collection, 
analysis,  or  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  activities,  capabilities,  plan 
or  intention  of  governments,  organization, 
or  persons,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  covert 
means: 

(8)  the  term  United  Slates  business 
entity^  means  any  sole  proprietorship,  part- 
nership, company,  as.sociation.  or  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of.  or  having 
its  principal  place  of  business  within,  the 
United  Slates,  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  territory  or  po.sse.ssion  of  the 
United  States: 

■■(9)  the  term  national  of  the  United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  lo  it  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(22)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(22)); 

■■(10)  the  term  permanent  resident  alien 
of  the  United  Stales'  means  an  alien  lawful- 
ly admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United     States     as     defined     in     Section 


101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101ia)(20)):  and 

■111)  the  term  private  entity  of  the 
United  Stales'  means 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is 

•(i)  a  national  of  the  United  States:  or 

■■(ii)  a  permanent  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States: 

■■(B)  an  employee  or  contractor  of  the 
United  States  Government,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, who  is  the  victim  or  intended 
victim  of  an  act  of  terrorism  by  virtue  of 
that  employment: 

■■(C)  a  sole  proprietorship,  partnership, 
company  or  as.sociation  composed  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  nationals  or  permanent  aliens 
of  the  United  States:  or 

■■(D)  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales,  any  Stale,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign subsidiary  of  such  corporation.  ". 

Sec  3.  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  1  of 
title  18  IS  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item  after  the  item  relating  lo  chapter 
113; 

113A.  Terrorism 2331". 

Sec  4.  Section  3238  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  The'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the':  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(b)  The  trial  of  any  offense  under  section 
2331  of  this  title  which  is  committed  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  or 
district  may  be  in  any  district.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  may  be  construed 
to  restrict  any  right  of  a  defendant  under 
any  rule  in  effect  under  .section  3771  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  U  of  title  18  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  'as  u.sed  in  this  title 
except  in  sections  112.  878.  970.  1116.  and 
1201.  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "as  u.sed 
in  this  title  except  in  sections  112.  878.  970. 
1116.  1201.  and  2331.". 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  today  four 
separate  bills  to  attack  the  pressing  and 
urgent  problem  of  international  terrorism. 

In  1983  more  than  250  American  citizens 
were  killed  in  terrorist  attacks,  the  largest 
number  in  any  year  of  record.  In  the  wake 
of  the  tragic  deaths  of  our  diplomats  and 
Marines,  as  well  as  French  and  Israeli  sol- 
diers in  L<'banon.  in  light  of  the  cynical 
murder  of  four  South  Korean  cabinet  offi- 
cers and  many  others  by  North  Korean  ter- 
rorists in  Burma,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
attack  on  our  emba.ssy  in  Kuwait,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  act  immediately  lo  cope  with 
this  menace  and  to  increase  cooperation 
with  other  governments  in  dealing  with  this 
growing  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  terrorism  has 
become  a  frightening  challenge  lo  the  tran- 
quility and  political  stability  of  our  friends 
and  allies.  During  the  past  decade  alone, 
there  have  been  almost  6.500  terrorist  inci- 
dents. Over  3.500  people  have  been  killed  in 
these  incidents,  and  more  than  7.600  people 
have  been  wounded.  American  citizens  have 
been  the  victims  of  more  than  2.500  terror- 
ist incidents.  Of  special  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  toll  inflicted  on  our  diplomats  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  also 
deeply  concerned,  however,  about  attacks 
against  other  American  citizens,  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  forty  percent  of  the  ter- 
rorist incidents  over  the  past  decade. 
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In  recent  years,  a  very  worrisome  and 
alarming  new  kind  of  terrorism  has  devel- 
oped: the  direct  use  of  instruments  of  terror 
by  foreign  states.  This  state  terrorism." 
starkly  manifest  in  the  recent  dreadful  spec- 
tacles of  violence  in  Beirut.  Rangoon,  and 
Kuwait,  accounts  for  the  great  majority  of 
terrorist  murders  and  assassinations.  Also 
disturbing  is  state-provided  training,  financ- 
ing, and  logistical  support  to  terrorists  and 
terrorist  groups.  These  activities  are  an  ex- 
tremely serious  and  growing  source  of 
danger  to  us.  our  friends  and  our  allies,  and 
are  a  severe  challenge  to  America's  foreign 
policy. 

The  protection  of  our  citizens,  our  official 
personnel,  and  our  facilities  abroad  requires 
the  close  cooperation  and  support  of  other 
governments.  We  depend  on  other  govern- 
ments to  provide  security  protection  to 
more  than  250  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  abroad.  We  look  to  other  gov- 
ernments to  maintain  the  normal  protec- 
tions of  law  in  their  countries  for  our  citi- 
zens living  and  traveling  abroad  and  for  our 
business  representatives  and  business  prop- 
erties. 

In  1983.  this  Administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  legislation  to  enable  us  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  foreign  officials  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  is  their  protec- 
tion essential  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  international  treaties, 
it  is  equally  important  to  demonstrate  to  of- 
ficials of  other  governments  that  they  can 
count  on  full  protection  while  they  are  in 
the  United  States. 

I  also  asked  the  Congress  to  provide  legis- 
lative authority  for  anti-terrorism  training, 
and  in  some  cases  equipment,  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  order  to  enhance  cooperation 
with  governments  on  whom  we  must  depend 
for  protection  abroad.  In  my  view,  the  more 
effective  and  knowledgeable  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  officers  are.  the 
greater  will  be  their  ability  to  provide  the 
kind  of  security  both  they  and  we  need.  I 
commend  the  Congress  for  providing  a  two- 
year  authorization  for  this  program  and  an 
appropriation  of  $2.5  million  for  1984. 

I  am  determined  that  my  Administration 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  terrorism  against  us  anywhere 
in  the  world  and  to  see  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  terrorist  acts  are  brought  to  justice.  I 
believe  it  is  essential,  however,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  Congress  and  the  public 
clearly  understand  that  combatting  terror- 
ism effectively  requires  concerted  action  on 
many  different  fronts.  With  trained  person- 
nel, effective  laws,  close  international  coop- 
eration, and  diligence,  we  can  reduce  the 
risks  of  terrorism  to  our  people  and  increase 
the  deterrent  to  future  acts  of  terrorism. 

Dealing  with  the  immediate  effect  of  ter- 
rorist violence  is  only  part  of  the  challenge, 
however.  We  must  also  assure  that  the 
states  now  practicing  or  supporting  terror- 
ism do  not  prosper  in  the  designs  they 
pursue.  We  must  assure  that  international 
forums,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  take  a 
balanced  and  practical  view  of  who  is  prac- 
ticing terrorism  and  what  must  be  done 
about  it.  We  must  assure  that  governments 
that  are  currently  passive— or  inactive— re- 
specting this  scourge  understand  the  threat 
that  terrorism  poses  for  all  mankind  and 
that  they  cooperate  in  stopping  it.  We  must 
work  to  assure  that  there  is  no  role  in  civil- 
ized society  for  indiscriminate  threatening, 
intimidation,  detention,  or  murder  of  inno- 
cent people.  We  must  make  it  clear  to  any 
country  that  is  tempted  to  use  violence  to 
undermine  democratic  governments,  desta- 


bilize our  friends,  thwart  efforts  to  promote 
democratic  governments,  or  disrupt  our  lives 
that  it  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to 
lose. 

The  legislation  I  am  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress is  an  important  step  in  our  war  against 
terrorism.  It  will  send  a  strong  and  vigorous 
message  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  terrorist  ac- 
tivity against  its  citizens  or  within  its  bor- 
ders. Our  legislative  package  consists  of  four 
separate  bills,  each  of  which  is  outlined 
below. 
Act  for  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 

the  Cnme  of  Hostage  Taking 
In  September  1981.  I  signed  the  instru- 
ment ratifying  the  International  Conven- 
tion Against  the  Taking  of  Hostages,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 17.  1979.  The  convention  has  not 
been  implemented  domestically  through  en- 
abling legislation,  however.  This  legislation 
would  implement  the  1979  convention.  It 
would  amend  the  Federal  kidnapping  stat- 
ute to  provide  for  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
any  kidnapping  in  which  a  threat  is  made  to 
kill,  injure,  or  continue  to  detain  a  victim  in 
order  to  compel  a  third  party  to  do  or  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  something.  This  is  a 
common  ploy  of  terrorists.  At  the  time  I 
signed  the  instrument  of  ratification,  the 
Congre.ss  was  informed  that  the  instrument 
of  ratification  would  not  be  deposited  with 
the  United  Nations  until  enabling  legisla- 
tion had  been  enacted.  To  demonstrate  to 
other  governments  and  international 
forums  that  the  United  States  Is  serious 
about  its  efforts  to  deal  with  international 
terrorism,  it  is  essential  that  the  Congre.ss 
provide  the  necessary  enabling  legislation, 
so  that  we  may  fully  implement  the  Hos- 
tage-Taking Convention. 

Aircraft  Sabotage  Act 
The  United  States  became  a  party  to  the 
Tokyo  Convention,  which  covers  certain  of- 
fenses or  acts  committed  aboard  aircraft,  in 
1969  and  the  Hague  Convention,  concerning 
the  suppression  of  unlawful  .seizure  of  air- 
craft, in  1971.  The  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation  was  adopted  at 
Montreal  in  1971  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  November  1972.  The  Montreal 
Convention  requires  all  states  party  to  it  to 
establish  jurisdiction  over  certain  offenses 
affecting  the  safety  of  civil  aviation. 

The  Congress  has  approved  enabling  legis- 
lation for  the  first  two  of  these  conventions 
but  not  for  the  Montreal  Convention.  This 
means  that  certain  criminal  acts  related  to 
aircraft  sabotage  or  hijacking  are  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  United  States  law.  This 
gap  in  the  law  sends  a  false  signal  to  terror- 
ists, and  it  also  indicates  to  other  govern- 
ments that  we  may  not  be  as  serious  as  we 
should  be.  and  as  in  fact  we  are.  in  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  international  terrorism. 
Action  by  the  Congress  now  would  provide 
the  basis  for  long-overdue  implementation 
of  this  convention. 

Act  for  Rewards  for  Information 
Concerning  Terrorist  Acts 
Current  law  authorizes  the  payment  of  re- 
wards for  information  concerning  domestic 
crimes  but  is  outdated.  Maximum  rewards 
are  inadequate,  and  terrorism  is  not  specifi- 
cally included  as  a  basis  for  paying  a  reward. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  .'•ewards  for  information  on  acts  of 
terrorism  abroad. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is  mod- 
elled on  an  existing  statute  that  allows  pay- 
ment of  rewards  for  information  concerning 


the  unauthorized  manufacture  of  atomic 
weapons,  recognizes  that  payment  of  a 
reward  in  connection  with  acts  of  domestic 
terrorism  rai.ses  a  matter  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  is  properly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  but  that  the 
payment  of  a  reward  in  connection  with  an 
act  of  terrorism  abroad  poses  a  political  and 
foreign  relations  problem  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  State.  By  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  fines  that  may  be 
paid,  and  by  authorizing  rewards  for  infor- 
mation concerning  terrorist  acts  committed 
abroad,  this  Act  would  markedly  improve 
the  ability  of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  State  to  obtain  information  leading  to 
the  freeing  of  hostages  or  the  capture  of  the 
perpetrators  of  acts  of  terrorism.  In  passing 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  can  further 
underscore  the  intent  of  the  United  States 
to  take  every  appropriate  and  necessary 
step  to  protect  its  citizens  and  property 
from  terrorist  acts. 

Prohibition  Against  the  Training  or  Support 
of  Terrorist  Organizations  Act  of  1984 

The  training  and  support  of  terrorist 
groups  and  activities  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries has  reached  alarming  proportions.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  states  now  using 
terrorism  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
is  both  increasing  and  highly  disturbing. 
The  provision  of  assistance  to  countries  that 
support  terrorism  and  use  terrorism  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool  has  thus  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  national  securi- 
ty. This  Act.  together  with  revised  and 
strengthened  regulations  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  intends  to  issue  shortly, 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  prosecute  persons  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  terrorist  activities 
and  of  states  using  terrorism.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  strong  contribu- 
tion to  the  effort  to  combat  terrorism. 

We  must  recognize  that  terrorism  is  symp- 
tomatic of  larger  problems.  We  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  fostering  modernization, 
development,  and  beneficial  change  in  the 
depre.s.sed  areas  of  the  world.  We  must 
renew  our  commitment  to  promoting  and 
assisting  representative  and  participatory 
governments.  We  must  attack  the  problem 
of  terrorism  as  a  crime  against  the  interna- 
tional community  whenever  and  wherever 
po.ssible.  but  we  must  strive  to  eradicate  the 
sources  of  frustration  and  despair  that  are 
the  spawning  places  and  nutrients  of  terror- 
ism. 

The  legislative  proposals  that  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  today  will,  when  ap- 
proved, materially  benefit  our  Nation  and 
help  us  to  assist  friendly  countries.  I  believe 
that  they  are  extraordinarily  important, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  un- 
dertake their  timely  consideration  and 
speedy  passage. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  Apnl  26.  1984. 

By  Mr,  DAMATO  (for  himself. 

Mr.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr.    Stevens, 
Mr.      Cranston,  and      Mr. 

Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  January  27,  1985.  •National 
Jerome  Kern  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  JEROME  KERN  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint  reso- 


lution to  declare  January  27,  1985, 
"National  Jerome  Kern  Day." 

Jerome  Kern  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  Broad- 
way composers.  Indeed,  he  is  consid- 
ered to  be  "The  Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Musical  Theatre."  Jerome  David 
Kern  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1885.  January  27,  1985.  will  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

As  indicated  in  the  resolution.  Kern 
composed  over  1,000  songs  and  108 
complete  theatrical  .scores  during  his 
lifetime.  The  pinnacle  of  the  compos- 
er's career  was  reached  in  1927  with 
the  production  of  his  most  popular 
score,  "Show  Boat,"  That  score  con- 
tains five  songs  well  known  by  all  of 
us:  "Bill,"  "Can't  Help  Lovin'  Dat 
Man,"  "Make  Believe,""  "Why  Do  I 
Love  You,?"  and  "Ol'  Man  River." 

This  brief  space  does  not  allow  the 
listing  of  all  of  the  composer's  songs 
but  a  few  which  will  bring  back  memo- 
ries are:  "Lovely  to  Look  At."  "Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes,"  and  "Look  For 
the  Silver  Lining," 

Jerome  Kern  died  at  the  age  of  60 
on  November  11,  1945.  As  predicted  in 
the  New  York  Times  editorial,  his 
"music  will  not  die."  President  Harry 
Truman  spoke  for  the  Nation  at  the 
time  with  these  words: 

"I  am  among  the  grateful  millions  who 
have  played  and  listened  to  the  music  of 
Jerome  Kern,  and  I  wish  to  be  among  those 
of  his  fellow  Americans  who  pay  him  tribute 
today.  His  melodies  will  live  in  our  voices 
and  warm  our  hearts  for  many  years  to 
come,  for  they  are  the  kind  of  simple, 
honest  songs  that  belong  to  no  time  or  fash- 
ion. The  man  who  gave  them  to  us  earned  a 
lasting  place  in  his  nations  memory." 

These  words  hold  true  today  as 
Kern's  music  still  entertains  us.  The 
music  industry  is  planning  a  centenni- 
al year-long  tribute  to  the  composer's 
memory  in  1985.  Plans  for  the  tribute 
include  stage  productions  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  D.C.  featuring 
the  composer's  works,  television  and 
radio  shows,  the  programing  of  Kern 
movies  featuring  Kern's  scores,  and  a 
Songwriter's  Hall  of  Fame  tribute. 

I  would  hope  the  Congress  would 
come  forth  and  join  in  the  celebration 
of  Jerome  Kern's  life  and  the  work 
which  has  enhanced  the  esthetic  qual- 
ity of  all  of  our  lives.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  719,  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  social  security 
offset  against  annuities  provided  for 
under  such  subchapter  to  the  extent 
that  the  social  security  benefits  of  the 
annuitant  are  based  on  the  annu- 
itants own  employment. 


S.   1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1059,  a  bill  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  deny  equal  access 
to  students  in  public  schools  and 
public  colleges  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes  and  to 
provide  district  courts  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  violations  of  this  act, 

S.   1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1651,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  states  Code,  to  provide 
for  presumption  of  service  connection 
to  be  established  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  certain  dis- 
eases of  certain  veterans  exposed  to 
dioxin  or  radiation  during  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop,  through  proc- 
ess of  public  participation  and  subject 
to  judicial  review,  regulations  specify- 
ing standards  for  the  presumptions  ap- 
plicable to  the  resolution  of  claims  for 
disability  compensation  based  on  such 
exposures:  to  require  that  such  regula- 
tions address  certain  specified  dis- 
eases; and  to  require  that  all  claimants 
for  Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
be  gi\en  the  benefit  of  every  reasona- 
ble doubt  in  claims  adjudications,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1  730 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1730,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  small  business 
participation  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess, thereby  reducing  costly  noncom- 
petitive procurements  and  increasing 
defense  preparedness,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S.    1942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  S.  1942,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
that  Government  generated  cargoes 
transported  on  U.S. -flag  or  foreign  ves- 
sels shall  be  shipped  at  the  lowest 
landed  cost,  and  that  the  transport  of 
such  cargoes  shall  be  subject  to  a  com- 
petitive bidding  system. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2014,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  assistance  in 
locating  missing  children, 

S.  2  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsi;naga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2116,  a  bill  to  accept 
the  findings  and  to  implement  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S.  2358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2358,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
from  making  new  awards  of  financial 
assistance  before  the  comprehensive 
strategy  (as  set  forth  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act)  is  approved. 

S.  2417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2417,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  prohibit  a  rail  carrier  from 
denying  to  shippers  of  certain  com- 
modities, with  intent  to  monopolize, 
use  of  its  track  which  affords  the  sole 
access  by  rail  to  such  shippers  to  reach 
the  track  of  a  competing  railroad  or 
the  destination  of  shipment. 

S.   2433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2433,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  Federal  infor- 
mation policy,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2436.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  funds  for  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2563.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1201  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  extend  the  crime  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

S.  2565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2565,  a  bill  to  extend 
programs  under  the  Head  Start  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2568 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr, 
Hatfield)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2568,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975.  and  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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S.  2616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  NicKLES).  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2616.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tion program. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON).  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  129.  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  seek  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  weapons 
in  space  and  on  weapons  designed  to 
attack  objects  in  space. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
229  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  April  22.  1984.  as  -Na- 
tional Dance  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint 
resolution  strongly  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  a  full  accounting  of 
Americans  captured  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  253.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  September 
16.  1984.  as    Ethnic  American  Day.' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  wa.s  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
270.  a  joint  re.solution  designating  the 
week  of  July  1  through  July  8.  1984,  as 
•National  Duck  Stamp  Week"  and 
1984  as  the  Golden  Anniversary  Year 
of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  273.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  13.  1984.  through  May  19.  1984. 
as  "Smokey  Bear  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),    the   Senator    from    Kansas 


(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  274.  a  joint  re.solution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  6.  1984.  as  -National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly).  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  275.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1984  as  "National  Spina  Bifida 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  279,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  11.  1984,  through  November 
17.  1984.  as  'Women  in  Agriculture 
Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  127.  a  resolution 
to  make  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  368.  a 
resolution  condemning  chemical  war- 
fare wherever  it  occurs  and  calling  for 
a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  Senate  Resolution  372.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  exposure  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation and  to  herbicides  containing 
dioxin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Evans),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr,  Humphrey),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  3043 
proposed  to  H.R.  2163.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattincly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 62.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outlining  the  steps  which  might  be 
taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan-sas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  drilling  ship 
Glomar  Java  Sea. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 109-NATIONAL  STORM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr,  Nunn,  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr,  Percy)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

S.  Con.  Res.  109 
Whereas  the  most  severe  weather  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  the  unanticipated, 
destructive,  and  hazardous  occurrence  of 
.small-scale  weather  disturbances,  which  dis- 
rupt the  economy  through  .serious  impacts 
on  transportation,  agriculture,  and  indu.stry, 
and  which  result  in  a  staggering  average 
annual  economic  loss  of  $20  billion  and  an 
average    annual    loss    of    life    approaching 

1.000; 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  recent 
advances  in  atmospheric  science  and  related 
technology  make  it  possible  to  improve  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Nations  economy 
through  modernization  of  the  Nations 
weather  services  over  the  next  decade  by 
improved  observation  and  prediction  of 
storm-scale  weather  phenomena  such  as 
squall  lines,  thunderstorms,  flash  floods, 
freezing  rain,  and  dense  fog; 


Whereas  an  increased  capability  in  storm- 
scale  weather  prediction  and  services  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  require  im- 
plementation of  ob.servalion,  data  collec- 
tion, processing,  and  di.s,semination  technol- 
ogy and  an  a.s.sociated  research  effort  aimed 
at  the  development  of  improved  forecasting 
procedures  and  field  programs  to  acquire 
the  necessary  data  to  test  procedures  and 
technology; 

Whereas  there  is  a  widespread  consensus 
in  the  .scientific  community  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  technology  and  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  storm-scale  wheather  phe- 
nomena make  it  timely  to  undertake  a  na- 
tional storm-.scale  operational  and  research 
meteorology  program  (STORM)  which  can 
yield  the  desired  improvements  over  the 
next  decade  in  the  Nations  weather  serv- 
ices; 

Wherea.s  the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently pursuing  plans  to  modernize  the  Na- 
tion-s  operational  weather  capability  by  im- 
plementing new  technology  such  as  Next 
Generation  Radar  (NEXRAD)  and  the  next 
generation  of  Geostationary  Operational 
Environment  Satellite  (GOES); 

Whereas  significant  improvements  in 
storm-scale  weather  prediction  can  be 
achieved  by  a  modest  but  sustained  annual 
increase  over  the  next  decade  in  the  Na- 
tion s  present  investment  in  weather  serv- 
ices and  research;  and 

Whereas  a  national  STORM  program 
should  be  implemented  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved,  including  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  and  Transpor- 
tation; the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  (1)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  immediate  steps  to  support 
funding  for  such  a  program  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
interested  and  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies;  (2)  on  or  before  January  1.  1985. 
and  each  fifth  year  thereafter  the  President 
should  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  set- 
ting forth  the  proposed  activities  of  the  na- 
tional STORM  program  and  the  budgetary 
requirements  needed  to  meet  the  programs 
goals  and  objectives;  (3)  such  plan  should 
contain  a  statement  of  the  activities  to  be 
conducted  and  specify  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  which  will  con- 
duct the  activities;  and  1 4)  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1986,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  CoriKT-.s  a  report  on  progress  made  in 
implementing  the  national  STORM  pro- 
gram. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  STORM  concurrent 
resolution  that  will  greatly  benefit  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
STORM  resolution  proposes  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  our  capabilities  to 
predict  storm-scale  weather  through  a 
national  storm  program.  Storm-scale 
weather  consists  of  weather  systems  as 
large  as  300  to  400  miles  or  as  small  as 
a  mile  square.  Tornadoes,  downbursts. 
severe  squall  lines,  thunderstorms, 
flash  floods,  and  local  heavy  snows  are 
some  of  the  damaging  types  of  storm- 
scale  weather.  These  disrupt  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  industry,  and  na- 
tional security,  and  account  for  a  stag- 


gering annual  economic  loss  of  $20  bil- 
lion. The  average  annual  loss  of  life 
approaches  1.000.  The  STORM  resolu- 
tion proposes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment act  as  the  catalyst  in  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  coordinated  weath- 
er reporting,  prediction,  and  research 
for  storm-scale  weather.  Most  impor- 
tant, this  program  will  provide  better 
and  more  precise  prediction  capability 
so  that  lives  can  be  saved  and  econom- 
ic damage  from  severe  storms  can  be 
drastically  reduced. 

I  am  deeply  saddened,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  recent  events  in  Mississippi. 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina. 
On  late  Wednesday.  March  28.  1984.  a 
severe  storm  system  moved  into  the 
eastern  seaboard.  The  southern  part 
of  the  front  spawned  a  series  of  dam- 
aging tornadoes  in  northern  Georgia. 
The  storm  also  left  a  large  swath  of 
destruction  in  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina,  from  our  capital  of  Columbia 
through  eastern  North  Carolina  to  the 
Virginia  border.  The  death  toll  has  al- 
ready reached  63  people,  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage.  Then  on  Easter  weekend. 
April  21-22,  a  series  of  tornadoes 
struck  four  Southern  States  with  Mis- 
sissippi taking  the  brunt  of  the  weath- 
er. The  death  toll  has  reached  15 
people  with  over  100  people  injured. 
The  tornadoes  almost  completely  flat- 
tened the  town  of  Water  Valley.  MS, 
and  damage  will  be  in  the  tens  of  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  More  recently,  areas  in 
Illinois.  Oklahoma.  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  have  been  subjected  to 
similar  fates.  These  are  precisely  the 
types  of  weather-related  ciisaslers  that 
the  storm  program  will  address,  and  it 
is  these  tragic  effects  it  will  mitigate. 

WHAT  is  storm-scale  WEATHER'' 

Storm-scale  weather  consists  of  lo- 
calized weather  systems  that  may  be 
as  large  as  300  to  400  miles  or  more,  or 
as  small  as  a  mile  squa're.  Storm-scale 
weather— or  mesoscale  weather  as  it  is 
called  scientifically— includes  such 
things  as  tornadoes,  downbursts. 
.severe  squall,  or  thunderstorm  lines, 
rain-caused  flash  floods,  and  local 
heavy  snows. 

In  an  average  year  approximately 
800  tornadoes  strike  the  United  States 
killing  95  people.  On  April  3-4,  1974.  a 
series  of  tornadoes  struck  a  broad  area 
from  the  Mi-ssissippi  River  eastward  to 
the  Appalachians  and  northward  to 
New  Vork,  In  that  brief  period  over 
5.000  people  were  injured,  and  315 
people  were  killed.  Property  damage 
was  estimated  at  $600  million. 

Downbursts  are  storm-scale  weather 
phenomena  associated  with  thunder- 
storms. Masses  of  cold  air  drop  creat- 
ing a  downdraft  of  damaging  wind  on 
or  near  the  ground.  The  winds  from  a 
downburst  are  capable  of  reaching  200 
miles  an  hour:  and  the  damage  from 
downbursts  has,  until  recently,  often 
been  mistaken  for  tornado  damage.  On 
July  16,  1980,  a  series  of  downbursts 


cut  a  destructive  30-mile-wide  swath 
from  Chicago,  IL,  to  Detroit.  MI.  The 
four  identifiable  downbursts  on  that 
day  caused  an  estimated  damage  of 
$500  million.  Downbursts  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  aviation  commu- 
nity. On  July  9,  1982.  a  Pan  American 
World  Airways  flight  from  New  Orle- 
ans crashed  on  takeoff  with  the  loss  of 
all  145  people  aboard  the  plane  and  8 
persons  on  the  ground.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  deter- 
mined that  the  probable  cause  of  the 
accident  was  wind  shear  caused  by  a 
the  plane's  encounter  with  a  small 
downburst.  Weather-related  aviation 
accidents  annually  cause  the  loss  of  a 
minimum  of  $50  million  and  800  lives. 

About  100.000  thunderstorms  occur 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  Hail 
often  accompanies  these  storms.  A 
number  of  these  thunderstorms  reach 
severe  levels  and  cause  on  the  average 
400  deaths  per  year  with  damage  ex- 
ceeding $2  billion.  Lightning  alone 
kills  approximately  100  people  each 
year  and  is  responsible  for  more  than 
10.000  fires.  Hail  damage  to  crops  from 
these  storm-.scale  systems  runs  to  over 
$4  billion.  On  May  7.  1978.  a  large 
thunderstorm  system  produced  severe 
weather  in  an  area  covering  most  of 
Arkan.sas.  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
The  severe  weather  included  electrical 
storms,  hail,  tornadoes,  downbursts. 
and  flash  floods.  Several  people  were 
killed,  and  property  damage  exceeded 
$100  million. 

Flash  floods  are  brought  about  by 
intense  thunderstorms  or  severe  rain 
where  large  volumes  of  rain  fall  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  The  volume 
of  rain  is  too  great  for  adequate 
ground  drainage,  and  flash  floods 
result.  The.se  cause  over  200  deaths 
per  year.  Damages  from  floods  and 
flash  floods  now  average  about  $4  bil- 
lion per  year,  with  over  90  percent  of 
all  Presidential  declarations  of  disaster 
being  flood  related.  In  1976,  an  intense 
storm  dropped  more  than  12  inches  of 
rain  in  4  hours  into  Big  Thompson 
Creek,  CO.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  people  lost  their  lives  and  the 
property  damage  was  over  $500  mil- 
lion. 

As  you  can  see,  the  economic 
damage  from  storm-scale  weather  is 
mammoth.  The  toll  on  human  lives 
and  suffering  is  incalculable.  We  are  at 
a  crossroads.  We  can  go  on  coldly  ig- 
noring these  losses.  We  can  stand  by 
mutely  while  people  continue  to  be  in- 
jured or  killed,  and  billions  of  dollars 
are  lost  to  our  economy  and  not  devel- 
op and  deploy  the  technology  avail- 
able to  us  now.  Or  we  can  recognize 
that  these  catastrophic  circumstances 
can  be  mitigated.  We  can  voice  our 
strong  support  for  a  national  program 
which  will  further  understanding  and 
prediction  for  storm-scale  weather. 

But.  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me 
briefly  recount  some  of  the  advances 
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the   Oceanography   Command   of   the 
Navy     now     participate     in     ongoing 


countless  thousands  more  injured.  In 
fact,  the  annual  cost  of  the  STORM 


For  26  years  now.  our  weather  radar 
system  has  served  us  well.  Hardly  any 
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made  by  the  atmospheric  sciences  and 
the  strong  guiding  role  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  played  in  those  ad- 
vances. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WEATHER 
PREDICTION 

In  1961  when  the  science  of  weather 
prediction  was  in  its  infancy,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  es- 
tablished the  world  weather  program. 
This  was  a  cooperative  international 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  a  C3ncur- 
rent  resolution  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress at  that  time  recognizing  the 
value  of  that  program  and  Congress 
went  to  support  the  world  weather 
program  with  funding.  This  laid  the 
foundation  for  understanding  global 
weather  patterns. 

Much  has  occurred  since  the  incep- 
tion of  that  program.  In  1966  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  called  for 
a  global  experiment  on  worldwide 
weather  data  collection.  This  led  to  an 
international  experiment  that  took 
place  over  15  months  in  1978  and  1979. 
The  experiment  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  meteorological  information. 
It  has  advanced  our  scientific  capabili- 
ties for  predicting  large-scale  weather 
patterns,  from  systems  covering  700- 
800  miles  to  those  thousands  of  miles 
wide  that  span  continents. 

In  contrast  to  these  large-scale 
global  weather  systems  is  storm-scale 
weather.  We  are  simply  not  as  well 
equipped  in  our  understanding  and 
prediction  of  these  smaller  systems. 
That  lack,  as  we  saw-  recently,  can 
have  terrible  consequences. 

We  have  laid  the  foundation  for  un- 
derstanding storm-scale  weather.  The 
first  step  was  the  introduction  of 
weather  radar  after  World  War  II. 
The  second  step  was  the  launching  of 
a  satellite  based  weather  monitoring 
system  in  the  mid- 1960s.  This  gave  us 
radically  new  platforms  to  observe 
storm-scale  weather.  Further  research 
has  been  carried  out  at  universities 
and  laboratories  across  the  Nation.  In 
spite  of  these  steps,  real  progress  has 
been  painfully  slow  and  .severely  limit- 
ed by  lack  of  both  funding  and  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  program. 

But  onetime  revolutionary  equip- 
ment is  now  outdated  and  obsolete. 
The  National  Weather  Radar  System, 
installed  26  years  ago,  must  be  re- 
placed—an antiquated  vacuum  tube- 
type  system,  parts  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. Maintenance  must  be  carried  out 
by  cannibalizing  other  old  radar  units, 
and  we  are  running  out  of  them. 

The  old  radar  was  technically  super- 
seded several  years  ago  by  new  types 
of  radar  that  can  far  more  accurately 
measure  atmospheric  motion.  This  ca- 
pability makes  it  possible  to  monitor 
storm-scale  weather  systems  and  issue 
far  more  accurate  severe  storm  warn- 
ings, ranging  from  the  spotting  of  tor- 
nadoes well  before  visual  sighting  to 


the  detection  of  downbursts  around 
airports.  The  technical  superiority  of 
the  new  radar  systems  has  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment to  replace  the  aging  system 
with  the  long  overdue  new  technology. 
But  the  full  installation  of  the  system 
has  been  pushed  back  to  at  least  the 
mid-1990s  because  of  major  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  appropriations  for 
the  modernization  effort. 

WHAT  ARE  OUR  NEEDS 

Our  scientists  strongly  believe  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  making  radical 
progress  in  storm-.scale  weather  analy- 
sis and  prediction  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  phenomenal  advances  in  under- 
standing global  weather  patterns.  But, 
those  advances  will  not  come  about 
without  a  firm  commitment  to  take 
full  advantage  of  technology  now  on 
hand  rather  than  wait  10  to  15  years. 
In  view  of  the  costs  to  human  lives 
and  property,  it  is  simply  too  foolish 
to  wait  any  longer. 

The  substantial  array  of  technology 
now  available  makes  it  possible  to 
solve  the  basic  problems  of  storm-scale 
observation  and  prediction.  But  two 
essential  elements  are  missing.  The 
first  is  a  well  thought  out  plan  of 
action  including  a  detailed  design  for  a 
national  system  of  coordinated  re- 
search and  operations.  The  second  is  a 
funded  procurement  program.  Each  of 
these  needs  will  be  met  by  the  nation- 
al STORM  program. 

WHAT  IS  THE  STORM  PROGRAM.  AND  HOW  WILL 
IT  MEET  THESE  NEEDS 

The  STORM  program— STORM,  de- 
rived from  Storm.scale  Operational 
and  Research  Meteorology— is  a  na- 
tional effort  aimed  at  increasing  our 
knowledge  and  ability  to  respond  to 
dangerous  storm-scale  weather.  The 
program  has  two  major  components. 
The  first  is  STORM  operations.  The 
operational  aspect  of  the  STORM  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  u.se  existing  know- 
lege  of  storm-scale  weather  and  avail- 
able technology  in  the  service  of  socie- 
ty. This  part  of  the  overall  program 
will  deploy  the  technology  required  to 
observe,  analyze,  predict,  and  dissemi- 
nate storm-scale  weather  information. 
It  will  ahso  train  forecasters  in  the  use 
of  new  predictive  techniques.  The 
second  component  is  STORM  re- 
search. This  will  improve  our  abilities 
to  understand  storm-scale  weather  by 
developing  better  conceptual  and 
mathematical  of  storm-scale  weather. 
The  research  and  operations  efforts 
will  include  the  final  development  or 
deployment  of  the  following  technol- 
ogies: a  modern  radar  network  — 
NEXRAD— additional  remote  sensors 
for  our  existing  weather  satellites: 
ground-based  remote  sensors  to  meas- 
ure wind  motion;   automated  surface 


weather  stations;  refined  communica- 
tion systems  that  yield  rapid  forecasts 
and  warnings;  and  refined  digital  com- 
puter systems  necessary  for  rapid 
analysis  and  prediction. 

The  new  radar  system  will  measure 
the  intensity  of  rain  and  other  forms 
of  precipitation  necessary  for  the  fore- 
casting and  warning  of  flash  floods; 
find  the  precise  location  of  tornado- 
spawing  clouds  so  warnings  can  be 
issued  30  minutes  to  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance to  cities  and  towns  in  the  path 
of  the  weather  system— presently  we 
may  have  only  a  few  minutes  of  warn- 
ing before  a  tornado  hits;  identify  spe- 
cific wind  gusts  associated  with  squall 
lines  or  downbursts,  information  es- 
sential for  aviation  safety. 

With  existing  and  new  remote  sen- 
sors on  our  weather  satellites,  we  can 
measure  atmospheric  and  surface  tem- 
peratures—particularly important  to 
agriculture  for  predicting  killer 
frosts— and  with  the  finalization  of 
.sen.sors  using  microwaves  and  lasers, 
we  can  anticipate  more  detailed  infor- 
mation from  inside  these  storm  sys- 
tems. NASA  had  been  pursuing  this 
research,  for  installation  of  these  sen- 
sors on  NOAA's  weather  satellites. 
NASA  has  now  abandoned  this  effort 
due  to  lack  of  funds.  Ground-based 
remote  sensors,  based  on  the  new 
radar  development,  can  be  used  in 
clear  air  to  find  turbulence  and  wind 
motion. 

Automated  surface  weather  stations, 
ranging  from  simple,  inexpensive  sta- 
tions that  take  a  limited  number  of 
measurements,  to  stations  equipped  to 
measure  the  full  range  of  meteorologi- 
cal parameters. 

The  present  communications  system 
operating  in  the  National  Weather 
Service— AFOS— cannot  now  transmit 
or  display  either  radar  or  satellite  pic- 
tures to  show  the  development  and 
motion  of  weather  systems;  however, 
existing  technology  can  be  utilized, 
with  additional  software  development 
and  engineering,  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

With  storm-scale  weather  often 
short  lived,  it  is  essential  that  the  digi- 
tal computer  systems  respond  to  pro- 
vide information  necessary  for  more 
precise  prediction  in  an  extremely 
rapid  manner.  Developing  the  model- 
ing capability  and  making  it  operation- 
al is  central  to  the  STORM  program. 

WHO  WILL  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  PROGRAM? 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  will  be  the  lead 
agency  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
STORM  program,  in  conjunction  wiir- 
onmental  Data  and  Information  Serv- 
ice, and  the  National  Earth  Satellite 
Service. 

For  national  security  reasons  there 
are  operational  weather  forecasting 
services  and  research  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Air 
Weather  Service  of  the  Air  Force  and 


the  Oceanography  Command  of  the 
Navy  now  participate  in  ongoing 
weather  observation  programs.  The 
Army  maintains  an  active  R&D  pro- 
gram concerning  battlefield  environ- 
ments. Storm-scale  meteorology  is  of 
major  importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  active 
in  research  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  environment  and 
water  supply.  Interiors  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  supports  a  substantial 
effort  in  weather  modification  and  was 
a  cosponsor  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  a  project  to  analyze 
rain-producing  storm-scale  weather 
systems. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion is  a  major  user  and  supplier  of 
local  weather  information.  The  ability 
to  detect  downbursts  on  or  near  air- 
fields or  to  determine  the  severity  of 
squall  lines,  for  example,  are  capabili- 
ties currently  being  sought  by  the 
FAA.  These  would  be  provided  by  the 
STORM  program.  In  addition,  the 
FAA  has  proposed  a  network  of  auto- 
mated weather  stations  at  less-used 
airfields.  This  network  would  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  national  STORM  pro- 
gram. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  works  to  assure  adequate  air 
quality.  The  EPA  relies  on  NOAA's  Air 
Resource  Laboratory  and.  as  such,  is 
involved  in  environmental  impact 
statements  and  the  relation  between 
weather  processes  and  air  quality. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  handles  the  procure- 
ment and  launching  of  weather  satel- 
lites. In  addition  to  this  role.  NASA 
plays  a  role  in  increasing  our  under- 
standing of  severe  storms  and  the  sci- 
entific modeling  of  weather  patterns. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
the  Federal  agency  that  supports  basic 
scientific  research.  It  funds  atmos- 
pheric-related projects  at  universities 
across  the  Nation  and  at  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 
This  research  covers  a  broad  spectrum 
of  storm-scale  weather  phenomena. 
The  results  of  this  research  have 
played  and  will  continue  to  play- 
under  the  STORM  program— a  central 
role  in  our  knowledge  about  and  abili- 
ty to  predict  storm-scale  weather. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  COSTS  AND  THE  BENEFITS? 

This  is  an  era  of  tight  fiscal  policy— 
at  least  in  many  budget  areas.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  prudent  to  take  a  close 
look  at  any  suggested  program  in- 
creases. In  hard  dollars,  the  total  in- 
cremental cost  of  the  national 
STORM  program  over  the  next 
decade— the  installation  period— will 
be  from  $60-$100  million  per  year. 

While  this  appears  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cost,  remember  that  the  annual 
economic  loss  to  this  country  from 
storm-scale  weather  is  on  the  order  of 
$20  billion.  And  the  average  annual 
loss    of    life    approaches    1.000    with 


countless  thousands  more  injured.  In 
fact,  the  annual  cost  of  the  STORM 
program  represents  only  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile system,  or  one  quarter  of  the  cost 
of  only  one  B-1  bomber.  That  is  about 
one  wing,  part  of  the  engine  and  tail 
section,  and  two  wheels  of  a  B-1. 
Surely  we  can  spare  that. 

The  benefits  from  the  STORM  pro- 
gram will  be  immense.  For  example,  if 
we  are  able  to  reduce  property  damage 
by  storm-scale  weather  by  a  mere  5 
percent,  the  total  saved  in  damages  is 
estimated  to  be  $1  billion— 1982  dol- 
lars—per year.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
savings  would  be  greater  than  that.  If 
we  were  able  to  make  more  informed 
weather-related  economic  decisions 
and  could  reduce  economic  damage  by 
1  percent  each  year,  the  savings  would 
still  be  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  yearly  projected  cost  of  a  na- 
tional STORM  program.  That  should 
make  good  economic  sense. 

More  importantly,  a  rapid  dis.semina- 
tion  of  warnings  about  dangerous 
storm-scale  weather  is  going  to  save 
lives  by  providing  people  with  time  to 
find  safety  from  dangerous  weather 
conditions.  We  cannot  put  a  price  on 
the  hundreds  of  human  lives  lost  each 
year  from  storm-scale  weather.  But  we 
can  make  the  decision  to  do  something 
to  reduce  the  toll  on  human  life  and 
suffering. 

CONCLUSION 

The  STORM  program  represents  a 
major  program  initiative.  But  it  is  ex- 
actly the  type  of  program  that  is  a 
proper  function  of  government.  It  is 
not  a  pork  barrel  program  that  will 
benefit  only  one  State  or  region.  It  is  a 
national  effort,  and  its  benefits  will  be 
felt  nationwide. 

The  new  technology  is  at  hand  or 
under  development.  We  are  faced  with 
staggering  and  unneces.sary  costs  in 
both  the  economy  and  human  misery. 
We  can  sit  back  and  be  a  cold  witness 
to  more  of  this  pointless  tragedy,  or 
we  can  set  our  feet  on  the  path  to  a  co- 
ordinated comprehensive  program 
that  will  reduce  these  costs  and  more 
than  pay  for  itself  doing  .so.  Not  to  act 
is  unconscionable,  in  my  opinion.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  and  cosponsor  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109.  the  STORM  reso- 
lution.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  being  intro- 
duced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  2',.  dec- 
ades we  have  greatly  enhanced  our 
ability  to  predict  weather  patterns. 
This  enhanced  ability  is  the  result  of 
installation  of  weather  radar,  the  de- 
ployment of  a  satellite-based  weather 
monitoring  system,  and  research  ef- 
forts. 


For  26  years  now,  our  weather  radar 
system  has  served  us  well.  Hardly  any 
one  could  question  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  system  since  its  instal- 
lation in  1958.  However,  along  with 
this  progress  have  come  technological 
developments  that  have  made  the  cur- 
rent weather  radar  and  monitoring 
system  obsolete.  Technology  exists 
today  that,  if  utilized,  would  greatly 
improve  our  prediction  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  distinguished 
South  Carolina  colleague  has  indicat- 
ed, there  is  particular  concern  with 
regard  to  our  ability  to  predict  so- 
called  storm-scale,  or  mesoscale  weath- 
er, including  tornadoes,  downbursts, 
severe  squall  or  thunder  storm  lines, 
rain-caused  flash  floods,  and  local 
heavy  snows.  I  recently  had  the  pain- 
ful experience  of  viewing  first-hand 
the  massive  destruction  inflicted  upon 
my  home  State  of  South  Carolina  as  a 
result  of  a  scries  of  tornadoes  occur- 
ring on  March  28.  1984.  The  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  in  both 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
was  devastating. 

While  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  re- 
sulting hardships  the  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  have  experienced  and  are 
still  enduring  as  they  attempt  to  re- 
cover from  these  traumatic  events,  dis- 
asters such  as  the  one  that  occurred  in 
South  Carolina  in  March  are  not  limit- 
ed to  any  one  State.  They  are  a  na- 
tional problem  and  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  concerted  national  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Storm-scale  Oper- 
ational and  Research  Meteorology 
(STORM)  program  is  designed  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  and  ability  to 
react  to  storm-scale  weather.  Once 
fully  implemented,  our  ability  to  an- 
ticipate, predict,  and  prepare  for  dan- 
gerous weather  conditions  should  be 
greatly  improved.  This  concurrent  res- 
olution is  a  step  toward  implementa- 
tion of  this  important  program.  It  ex- 
presses the  .sense  of  Congre.ss  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  support  funding  for  a 
STORM  program. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  program  of  predict- 
ing storm-scale  weather  is  a  national 
problem  and  one  that  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Much  of  the 
technology  needed  for  advancing  our 
current  prediction  capabilities  is  avail- 
able and  should  be  utilized.  New  tech- 
nologies for  enhancing  our  capabilities 
should  likewise  be  developed  and  de- 
ployed. 

I  join  with  Senator  Rollings  in  com- 
mending this  resolution,  and  the  pro- 
posed STORM  program,  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
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SENATE      RESOLUTION      385-RE- 
LATING  TO  DEDUCTIBILITY  OF 
RESIDENTIAL     MORTGAGE     IN 
TEREST  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  385 

Whereas  a  prime  .social  respon.sibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  rea- 
sonably priced  housing  for  all  Americans; 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  that  supply 
is  directly  jeopardized  by  the  soaring  budget 
deficits  which  will  total  nearly  $900  billion 
in  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987  on 
a  rising  trend; 

Whereas.  Treasury  financing  of  these 
deficits  are  crowding  out  private  investment 
in  the  midst  of  a  rebounding  demand  for 
funds  to  rebuild  inventories  and  renew 
aging  plants,  with  interest  rates  rising  one 
percentage  point  since  February  and  two 
percentage  points  In  a  year,  and  mortgage 
rates  exceeding  13  percent  and  rising; 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  has  predicted  an  increase  in 
mortgage  rates  to  15  percent  In  1985  due  to 
soaring  deficits  and  crowding  out,  which  will 
reduce  new  housing  construction  starts  to 
1.5  million  units  annually,  and  push  new- 
housing  costs  above  40  percent  of  the  typi- 
cal family's  income; 

Whereas,  the  projected  reduction  in  hous- 
ing construction  will  result  in  fewer  than 
eight  additional  housing  units  being  provid- 
ed for  every  ten  additional  households  from 
1984  to  1989; 

Whereas,  a  critical  component  of  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  promote  adequate 
housing  is  the  deductibility  from  individual 
income  taxes  of  interest  paid  on  residential 
mortgages; 

Whereas,  the  Administration  is  evaluating 
a  wide  variety  of  proposed  changes  to  the 
individual  tax  system  under  direction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Teasury  and  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  statement  of  April  12  during 
public  discussion  in  Dalla.s  has  not  ruled  out 
elimination  of  the  home  mortgage  interest 
deduction  which  would  severely  reduce 
housing  supply  and  increase  housing  costs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  should 
promote  home  ownership,  should  respect 
home  ownership  as  the  largest  and  most 
viable  form  of  individual  wealth  in  the 
United  States,  and  should  honor  its  basic 
commitment  to  affordable,  decent  housing 
for  all  citizens;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Administration  honor  the  basic  ob- 
ligation to  promote  affordable  and  decent 
housing  by  retaining  the  current  home 
mortgage  Interest  deduction  as  an  essential 
component  of  an  equitable  tax  system  in- 
tended to  promote  national  living  standards. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  time  within  my  memory,  a  sit- 
ting President  of  the  United  States  is 
waivering  in  his  support  for  decent 
and  affordable  housing.  And  that  di- 
minished commitment  is  occurring 
when  the  availability  of  such  afford- 
able decent  housing  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching crisis  proportions.  The 
Senate  resolution  I  am  offering  today 
is  designed  to  buck  up  the  President's 
courage  to  honor  that  commitment 
when  it  is  most  needed. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POSITION 

Three  weeks  ago.  on  April  12.  during 
a  public  discussion  in  Dallas,  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  promise  to  retain  the 
deductibility  of  home  mortgage  inter- 
est in  the  tax  system.  That  provision 
hais  been  and  remains  pivotal  to  ensur- 
ing a  flow  of  national  resources  suffi- 
ciently large  to  keep  home  ownership 
costs  within  reach  of  many  families. 
Yet,  the  President  was  quoted  as  offer- 
ing a  rationale  for  eliminating  this  key 
housing  incentive  in  the  tax  system 
should  administration  officials  review- 
ing the  ta.x  system  "come  in  with  some 
entirely  different  form  of  taxation 
aimed  at  something  different  than 
income." 

I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  we  need  fair  and  equitable  tax 
reform.  And.  it  may  be  that  other  eco- 
nomic factor.s— consumption  expendi- 
tures is  one  prominently  mentioned— 
could  serve  some  complementary  role 
to  income  as  an  equitable  tax  base. 
That  prospect  may  warrant  examina- 
tion. After  all.  the  administration  is 
studying  tax  alternatives,  in  part 
under  pressure  created  by  a  resolution 
I  introduced  in  June.  1982  (S.J.  Res. 
206)  calling  for  a  simpler  tax  system. 
Yet.  the  basic  national  commitment  to 
encourage  adequate  housing  for  all 
Americans  through  the  deductibility 
of  mortgage  interest  is  a  strong  one. 
And  the  key  component  of  that  policy 
certainly  need  not  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  improve  and  simplify  the  Tax 
Code.  Indeed,  it  is  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  the  tax  system  can  only  be 
improved  at  the  expense  of  this  Na- 
tions traditional  commitment  to  fair, 
affordable,  and  decent  housing  or  to 
homeownership.  The  two  goals  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  They  can  be  pur- 
sued together— and  should  be.  I  be- 
lieve. The  President  is  flat  wrong  in  re- 
fusing to  support  retention  of  the 
singlemost  important  Federal  policy  to 
promote  homeownership. 

THE  HOt'SINC  CRISIS 

Inadequate  supply.  That  refusal  is 
particularly  distressing  in  light  of  the 
housing  crisis  facing  our  Nation.  Both 
the  supply  and  price  of  housing  arc 
moving  to  limit  access  to  home  owner- 
ship for  years  to  come.  This  crisis  has 
its  roots  in  our  burgeoning  deficits. 

The  President  has  not  honored  his 
commitment  to  hold  Federal  spending 
down.  Indeed,  in  his  third  budget  it  is 
approaching  24  percent  of  GNP  when 
the  President  had  promi.sed  to  shrink 
it  to  19  percent.  In  combination  with 
his  foot  dragging  on  taxes,  this  failure 
caused  deficits  to  double  and  then 
nearly  double  again  since  the  Presi- 
dent took  office.  And,  the  swelling 
flood  of  red  ink  would  be  even  larger 
had  not  Congress  exercised  reasonable 
restraint  in  military  spending. 

The.se  deficits  are  being  financed  by 
the  Treasury  with  borrowed  savings. 
During  the  1981-82  recession.  Treas- 
ury deficit  financing  did  not  actually 


increase  interest  rates.  Demand  for 
capital  was  sufficiently  soft  that  inter- 
est rates  diminished  and  remained  rel- 
atively stable.  However,  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  Treasury  deficit  financing 
pressure  prevented  interest  rates  from 
falling  to  their  traditional  low  levels 
during  recessionary  periods.  Indeed, 
the  prime  interest  rate  never  fell 
below  10.5  percent  due  to  the  deficit, 
and  mortgage  rates  never  even 
dropped  to  12  percent  for  the  same 
reason.  The  current  administration 
scarcely  warrants  praise  for  lower  in- 
terest rates  when  the  lowest  interest 
rate  level  attained  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  far  above  the  highest 
levels  ever  recorded  in  the  Nation 
prior  to  1974. 

The  administration  failed  to  aggres- 
sively propose  steps  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  eliminate  these 
deficits,  which  grew  from  $58  billion  in 
1981  to  $111  billion  in  1982  and  $195 
billion  last  year.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent actively  opposed  congre-ssional 
action  to  shrink  deficits  while  propos- 
ing to  put  fi.scal  responsibility  on  the 
back  burner  by  studying  it  to  death.  In 
combination  with  diminished  income 
during  the  recession,  this  policy  has 
spelled  disaster  for  housing  as  costs 
continued  rising  while  incomes  fell. 

Since  January,  the  debilitating 
impact  on  the  housing  outlook  of  the 
deficit  has  become  even  more  appar- 
ent. Genuine  crowding  out  has  begun 
to  occur  with  interest  rates  climbing  a 
point  or  more.  The  Federal  funds  rate, 
the  prime  rate,  mortgage  rates,  and 
CD's  have  all  ri.sen  at  least  1  percent- 
age point  in  the  last  3  months  and 
they  are  continuing  to  increase. 

The  housing  industry  knows  what 
this  means.  They  can  see  past  the 
White  House  rhetoric  of  recovery  and 
good  times  ahead  to  the  falling  sales 
and  recurring  recession  being  fore- 
shadowed by  today's  rising  mortgage 
rates.  Housing  was  off  in  1981.  It  was 
off  again  in  1982;  1983  was  a  good  year 
for  housing— as  the  first  year  of  recov- 
eries invariably  are.  But  1984  may  be 
down— and  the  surge  of  interest  rates 
due  to  deficit  crowding  out  guarantees 
that  1985  will  be  a  bad  year.  Michael 
Sumichrest.  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  has  predicted 
that  crowding  out  will  push  the  prime 
rate  to  15  percent  by  1985.  with  mort- 
gage rates  hitting  15.75  percent. 

Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon  Bros, 
has  made  a  similar  interest  rate  pre- 
diction. It  is  awfully  hard  to  counter 
these  predictions  based  on  the  $900 
billion  in  deficits  facing  this  Nation 
over  the  next  4  years.  That  is  especial- 
ly true  in  light  of  the  only  weak  as- 
sault on  them  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Both  Lehman  Bros,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  econometric 
simulations  found  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  $144  billion  deficit  re- 


duction package  does  not  have  the 
muscle  even  to  reverse  the  rising  defi- 
cit fund.  By  1987,  it  will  still  be  in  the 
$200  billion  range.  Interest  rates  will 
remain  high.  And  the  JEC  report 
projects  that  housing  starts  through 
1989  will  sag  and  remain  at  the  low'  1.5 
million  unit  rate  widely  predicted  by 
others  for  1985. 

This  predicted  impact  of  the  deficit 
on  housing  activity  will  be  disastrous 
for  some  families.  As  the  attached 
table  shows,  the  1980-82  recession  cut 
growth  in  the  housing  supply  to  only 
37  percent  of  the  growth  in  new 
family  formations.  From  1984  to  1989, 
the  stagnation  in  housing  due  to  the 
deficit  will  continue  that  pattern.  Ac- 
cording to  a  JEC  analysis,  fewer  than 
8  additional  housing  units  will  be  sup- 
plied for  every  10  new  households. 
This  week  housing  outlook  for  the  bal- 
ance for  the  decade  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  that  sector's  experience 
during  the  two  previous  decades. 

From  1960  to  1979.  the  housing  stock 
grew  an  average  2  percent  faster  than 
the  number  of  hou.seholds.  From  1984 
to  1989.  however,  better  than  20  per 
cent  of  all  new  families  will  be  forced 
to  double  up  with  relatives  or  friends. 
By  1989.  the  term  "crowding  out"  will 
come  to  have  a  uniquely  different 
meaning  to  millions  of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  a  table  entitled  "The  Hous- 
ing Outlook  "  to  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  HOUSING  OUTLOOK 

l9«l-?9      1980-82      1984  89 


Change  rn  the  Housinc  Stocli  ■ 

Change  m  tola'  hous^oMs  ■ 

Ratio  ot  housing  stKk/househoK)  change 


■  Million  of  tK)using  units  per  irear 

Source   Bureau  ot  the  Census  and  (')  Sinwialioos  liy  lomt  Economic 
Committee 


RISING  COST 

Mr.  President,  the  declining  avail- 
ability of  housing  argues  powerfully 
for  retention  of  the  present  deductibil- 
ity of  home  mortgage  interest  pay- 
ments despite  administration  objec- 
tions. An  equally  powerful  argument  is 
economic:  Deficit-driven  rising  mort- 
gage costs  are  pricing  homeownership 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  very 
wealthy. 

The  median  new  house  sells  today 
for  $78,000.  Most  new  families  would 
finance  that  home  with  a  $60,000 
mortgage.  Mortgage  lenders  realize 
that  no  more  than  25  percent  of  a 
family's  income  can  be  safely  set  aside 
for  housing  costs.  As  a  result,  rising  in- 
terest costs  are  forcing  more  and  more 
families  to  forgo  homeownership  and 
the  stabilizing  ties  to  a  community 
they  create.  The  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings    Institutions     reports     that     the 
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number  of  first-time  home  buyers 
needing  a  second  income  to  afford 
housing  has  risen  above  65  percent.  As 
Ellen  Goodman  put  it  in  a  recent 
column.  "Today  we  need  two  jobs  to 
support  one  mortgage." 

The  culprit  is  the  deficit  and  its 
impact  on  interest  rates.  With  interest 
rates  at  8  percent.  30  percent  of  all 
families  can  meet  mortgage  require- 
ments while  devoting  no  more  than 
one-quarter  of  their  income  to  housing 
and  related  costs.  At  a  10-percent 
mortgage  rate,  the  share  drops  to  22 
percent.  And  if  mortgage  rates  move 
as  predicted  to  15  percent,  the  deficits 
since  1979  will  have  cut  the  number  of 
families  able  to  afford  homeownership 
by  over  one-half.  Indeed,  the  impact  of 
crowding  out  on  mortgages  will  reduce 
the  number  of  families  able  to  afford 
homeownership  to  a  scant  one  in  nine. 

Failure  to  rapidly  reverse  the  deficit 
trend  will  reduce  the  flame  of  home- 
ownership  to  a  flicker.  It  will  be 
doused  by  Treasury  red  ink  to  the  det- 
riment of  new  families  and  our  society. 
Homeownership  has  a  remarkably  sta- 
bilizing influence  on  communities  and 
families.  That  influence  should  be  pro- 
moted, for  it  means  more  involvement 
in  public  affairs,  ranging  from  .school 
matters  to  political  i.ssues.  The  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to 
maximize  that  influence.  Indeed,  the 
President  has  just  spent  nearly  a  week 
expounding  on  these  same  virtues  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  And 
well  he  should,  for  homeownership 
gives  a  family  a  greater  stake  in  their 
community  and  our  Nation.  And  inte- 
gral to  promoting  that  stake  is  the 
present  tax  treatment  of  homeowner- 
ship. 

The  deductibility  of  home  mortgage 
interest  should  be  retained  to  continue 
promoting  community  stability  and  in- 
volvement. Moreover,  it  should  be  re- 
tained for  equity  considerations. 
Homeownership  is  the  most  diverse 
and  largest  form  in  which  household 
wealth  is  held  in  the  United  States. 
So,  for  current  home  owners,  when, 
where  and  how  to  purchase  a  home 
were  decisions  made  in  years  past 
based  on  a  wide  variety  of  factors,  in- 
cluding tax  considerations.  It  is  simply 
not  good  public  policy  to  whimsically 
yank  the  rug  out  from  under  the  feet 
of  tens  of  millions  of  homeowners,  as 
the  President  has  hinted  he  may  do. 

It  is  not  good  public  policy.  It  is  not 
good  economic  policy.  It  is  not  good 
social  policy.  It  was  not  good  policy  in 
1981  when  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  my  resolution  in  support  of 
continuing  the  deductibility  of  home 
mortgage  interest.  That  sent  a  mes- 
sage. 

My  resolution  is  designed  to  send 
that  same  message  again  in  a  clear  and 
strong  voice  to  the  President.  The  de- 
ductibility of  home  mortgage  interest 
should  remain  in  place.  It  achieves  its 
purposes  well.  And  Congress  will  not 


permit  him  to  change  it.  My  father 
once  told  me.  "if  it  isn't  broken,  don't 
fix  it."  That  is  good  advice  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  too.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  3044 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  an  act  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Boat  Safely  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

Strike  all  matters  appearing  on  page  19. 
and  In.sert  In  lieu  thereof; 

(a)  Sec.  .  It  is  the  Sen.se  of  Congress 
that  total  Budget  Authority  available  for 
appropriations  for  Budget  Function  050  Na- 
tional Defen.se  I  and  for  non-defense  discre- 
tionary programs  shall  not  exceed  $431.3 
billion  for  FY1985;  of  which  $290.8  billion  Is 
Intended  to  be  for  National  Defense  and 
$140.5  billion  is  intended  to  be  for  non-de- 
fense discretionary  program.s;  that  for 
F'yi986.  the  total  Budget  Authority  for 
these  activities  shall  not  exceed  $462.8  bil- 
lion, of  which  $321.0  billion  is  Intended  to  be 
for  National  Defen.se  and  $141.8  billion  for 
non-defense  discretionary  programs;  and 
that  tor  FY1987.  the  total  Budget  Authority 
for  these  activities  shall  not  exceed  $497.5 
billion  of  which  $354.3  billion  Is  intended  to 
be  for  National  Defense  and  $143.2  billion  is 
intended  to  be  for  non-defense  discretionary 
programs." 

(b)  Sec  .  Delay  for  2  years  of  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  tax  tables. 

(a)  In  General— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  .so  that 
Inflation  will  not  result  in  tax  increases)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

<6)  Special  rule  for  i985  and  i986.  — Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, for  taxable  years  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  no  increase  shall  be  made 
under  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this 
subsection  and  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
under  paragraph  (2)(C)  relating  to  such  in- 
crease " 

(b)  Base  Year.— 

(1)  In  general— Subparagraph  <B)  of  .sec- 
tion l(f  )i3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cost-of- 
living  adjustment)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  1983'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
1985  ". 

■2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  il)  shall  apply  to  lax- 
able  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1986. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  286.  to  approve  the 
"Compact   of   Free   Association.  "   and 
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for  other  purposes.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  24,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Jim  Beirne  or  Ms.  Becky  Barbour 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-2564. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  May  9,  1984,  be- 
ginning at  1:30  p.m.,  in  Senate  Dirksen 
124  on  S.  2614.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Indian  Finance  Act  of  1974.  and  S. 
2619.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  title  IV, 
Indian  Education  Act  programs,  and 
to  be  followed  by  a  business  meeting 
on  the  following  bills,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1735.  A  bill  entitled  the  Shoalwater 
Bay  Indian  Tribe-Dexter  by  the  Sea  Claim 
Settlement  Act". 

S.  1999.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  statutory 
designation  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  make  conforming  amend- 
ments, repeal  unnecessary  provisions  of  law 
referring  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Paul  Alexander  of 
the  committee  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  2,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
to  mark  up  the  following  bills: 

S.  1994,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  reinstate  income  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  family  or  group  day  care 
home  participants  in  the  child  care  food 
program: 

S.  2545.  Nutrition  Programs  Reform  Act; 

S.  1913.  a  bill  to  provide  for  improvements 
in  the  school  lunch  and  certain  other  child 
nutrition  programs;  a  proposed  measure  by 
Senator  Dole;  and 

S.  2599.  a  bill  to  simplify  the  administra- 
tion, contain  escalating  costs  and  create 
greater  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 


manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  2,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Hotel  Em- 
ployees and  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  2,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Frank  Casillas  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Em- 
ployment and  Training. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY: MYTH  VS.  REALITY:  1 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
begin  a  series  of  brief  statements  that 
will  appear  periodically  in  an  effort  to 
elevate  the  level  of  debate  on  the  crisis 
in  the  steel  industry. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  observed  in 
the  Senate  is  that  many  people  have 
little  experience  with  and  therefore 
little  understanding  of  the  steel  indus- 
try. Instead  of  such  understanding  we 
get  cliches  and  stereotypes— the  Indus 
try  is  poorly  managed;  its  workers  are 
overpaid;  it  has  been  protected  from 
imports  but  has  squandered  the  oppor- 
tunity. All  these  statements  are  mis- 
leading, yet  they  represent  what 
passes  for  debate  on  steel  issues  in 
Washington. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  better  fac- 
tual basis  for  that  debate— which  will 
be  a  major  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
this  summer— I  want  to  explore,  one  at 
a  time,  some  myths  and  realities  about 
the  industry.  This  exercise  will  not 
produce  agreement  about  what  course 
of  action  is  appropriate  for  the  indus- 
try or  even  on  what  the  problems  are, 
but  it  may  help  to  provide  a  common 
set  of  facts  from  which  we  can  all 
work. 

MYTH 

American  steel  producers  are  not  as 
efficient  as  foreign  steel  producers. 

REALITY 

Despite  aging  equipment  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  continuous  casting  than 
either  Japan  or  Europe,  American 
steelmakers  are  more  efficient  in  their 
use  of  some  inputs  than  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

In  1983,  American  steel  producers 
had  a  higher  percentage  yield  at 
actual  operating  rates  than  either 
France  or  the  United  Kingdom. 


At  actual  operating  rates,  labor  pro- 
ductivity for  American  steel  manufac- 
turers is  higher  than  that  of  Japan 
and  Europe. 

The  strong  raw  materials  position  of 
U.S.  producers,  together  with  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  American  economy 
(for  example  highly  developed  capital 
markets,  access  to  advanced  technolo- 
gy, large  home  market)  still  provide 
American  steelmakers  with  significant 
long-run  production  advantages  over 
foreign  producers. 

MYTH 

The  American  steel  industry  has 
been  protected  from  imports  for  the 
past  10  years. 

REALITY 

In  1974.  foreign  imports  claimed  13.4 
percent  of  the  American  steel  market. 
Last  month  foreign  steelmakers 
claimed  over  26  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Such  penetration,  in  absolute 
terms,  hardly  constitutes  protection. 

In  relative  terms.  U.S.  steel  produc- 
ers have  been  protected  much  less 
than  Japanese  and  European  steel 
makers.  In  Japan,  the  Government  re- 
stricted steel  imports  to  1  million  tons 
yearly  from  1950-78.  (In  contrast  1983 
U.S.  imports  were  17  million  tons.) 
Nontariff  barriers  excluded  both  Euro- 
pean and  American  producers  from 
the  market.  In  Europe,  the  European 
Community  has  sought  to  coordinate 
an  extensive  program  of  market  con- 
trols since  1975.  Prices  have  been  regu- 
lated by  the  Government  and  markets 
have  been  strictly  allocated.  By  1978, 
moreover.  agreements  had  been 
reached  with  all  major  exporters  to 
the  European  market,  stringently  lim- 
iting imports  into  the  Community.  A 
bilaterial  agreement  with  Japan  limits 
Japanese  imports.  (It  is  significant  to 
note  that  Japan  sold  75  times  as  much 
steel  to  the  United  States  as  it  did  to 
Europe  in  1981.) 

MYTH 

In  the  face  of  stiff  competition,  U.S. 
steel  producers  have  failed  to  improve 
their  operations. 

REALITY 

The  American  steel  industry  has 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  oper- 
ations in  recent  years.  Many  techno- 
logical innovations  have  been  intro- 
duced, including  recycling  and  re- 
source recovery  from  waste  materials, 
process  control  and  sensor  develop- 
ment and  rapid  in  process  analysis  of 
liquid  metal.  Significant  improvments 
include  the  following: 

Average  blast  furnace  output  has  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent  since  1971. 

Continuous  casting  capacity  will 
double  in  the  next  5  years. 

Overhead  costs  have  been  reduced 
by  approximately  25  percent. 

Stringent  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures have  been  adapted  by  the  indus- 
try. 
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MYTH 

American  steel  producers  are  suffer- 
ing losses  because  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  produce  steel  competi- 
tively. Inefficiency,  not  foreign  im- 
ports, lies  at  the  heart  of  the  indus- 
try's problems. 

REALITY 

The  major  cause  of  the  American 
steel  crisis  is  the  existence  of  excess 
capacity  abroad  and  foreign  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. Instead  of  cutting  back  production 
in  the  face  of  lower  global  demand, 
governments  are  subsidizing  continued 
production  in  inefficient  steel  plants 
in  order  to  avoid  the  political  prob- 
lems associated  with  increased  unem- 
ployment. 

Fully  70  percent  of  all  the  steel  com- 
panies in  Europe  are  dependent  on  the 
state.  Since  1975,  these  companies 
have  received  over  $25  billion  in  subsi- 
dies. Before  1985,  these  producers  will 
receive  an  additional  $20  billion.  In 
Japan,  the  Government  has  aided 
steelmakers  by  controlling  raw  materi- 
als prices  (including  oil)  through 
buying  cartels. 

Massive  governmental  interference 
in  foreign  steel  industries  has  distort- 
ed the  operation  of  the  market  mecha- 
nism in  steel  trade.  Private  steel  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  cannot 
compete  with  the  resources  of  foreign 
governments.  As  a  result  of  European 
government  subsidies  for  steel  during 
the  period  of  1979-81.  American  steel 
shipments  dropped  by  6.5  million  tons 
and  gross  revenue  losses  totaled  $3.2 
billion.* 


MISSING  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  miss- 
ing children  represent  a  growing  na- 
tional tradgedy.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  es- 
timated that  each  year  approximately 
1.8  million  children  are  missing  from 
their  homes  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  Of  that  number  at  least  100.000 
children  are  abducted  by  parents 
locked  in  child  custody  and  visitation 
disputes;  70  percent  of  these  children 
will  probably  never  be  seen  by  the 
other  parent  again. 

Marian  C.  Abram.  an  attorney  with 
the  Cleveland,  OH,  law  firm  of  Walter, 
Haverfield,  Buescher  &  Chockley.  has 
authored  a  timely  article  entitled 
"How  To  Prevent  or  Undo  a  Child 
Snatching"  which  was  published  in 
the  May  1984  edition  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association 

Journal.  May  1984] 

How  To  Prevent  or  Undo  a  Child 

Snatching 

(By  Marian  C.  Abram) 

The  marriage  of  Nicholas  and  Susie  Bonis 
was  in  trouble.  She  left  their  home  in  Colo- 


rado and  moved  to  Brooklyn  with  their 
young  daughter.  Nicholas  filed  an  action  in 
Colorado  for  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
Susie  got  notice  of  the  petition  but  was  not 
formally  served  with  il.  She  moved  to  Miami 
Beach  with  their  daughter  and  filed  her 
own  dis.solution  petition  there. 

When  he  was  served  with  the  Florida  peti- 
tion. Nicholas  quickly  traveled  to  Miami, 
and  in  what  Susie  called  a  "devious  fashion" 
snatched  the  six-year-old  girl  from  a  day 
care  .school.  He  look  the  child  to  Ma.ssachu- 
.setts  for  a  month.  When  they  returned  to 
Colorado,  police  look  cu.stody  of  the  girl, 
acting  on  a  court  order  Susie  had  obtained 
in  Florida.  He  contended  that  Susie  had  pre- 
viously snatched  the  girl  while  the  young- 
ster was  in  Miami  for  a  visit. 

A  Florida  appellate  court,  noting  that 
"child  snatching  is  one  of  the  evils"  of  cus- 
tody fights,  decided  to  let  the  Colorado 
courts  decide  the  internecine  feud.  'Bonis  v. 
Boms.  420So.2d  104  (1982).) 

THE   100.000  CHILD  SNATCHINCS 

Estimates  indicate  that  more  than  100,000 
children  each  year  arc  abducted  by  parents 
locked  in  child  custody  and  visitation  dis- 
putes: 70  percent  of  the.se  children  probably 
will  never  see  the  other  parent  again. 

Many  child  snatching  incidents  involve 
confrontation  or  violence.  The  child  is  often 
reluctant,  and  the  abducting  parent  often 
carries  away  a  kicking,  .screaming  and  weep- 
ing youngster. 

The  parental  kidnap  victim  is  rarely 
placed  in  a  stable  environment.  Spite,  re- 
venge or  pride— and  not  love  and  genuine 
concern— are  the  reasons  why  most  parents 
kidnap  their  children.  The  potential  for 
harm  is  increa.sed  if  the  abducting  parent  is 
abusive  or  alcholic  or  both. 

The  abducting  parent  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  di.scovery  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers or  private  investigators.  He  or  she. 
therefore,  may  change  his  or  her  name  and 
the  name  of  the  child  and  obtain  new  social 
security  numbers.  The  fleeing  parent  may 
stay  constantly  on  the  move,  perhaps  living 
in  motels  and  working  odd  jobs  to  obtain 
the  bare  es.sentials. 

Lawyers  easily  can  learn  how  to  prevent 
the  abduction  of  a  clients  child  or  respond 
to  a  successful  child  snatching.  There  are 
.several  basic,  yet  often  ignored,  strategies 
that  can  be  employed  to  prevent  or  undo  a 
parental  abduction. 

Several  federal  statutes  have  been  enacted 
to  help  a  parent  whose  child  has  been 
snatched  by  the  spou.se  or  former  spou.se. 
but  the  effectiveness  of  these  laws  will  be  no 
belter  than  the  lawyers  who  use  them. 

PREVENTING  ABDUCTIONS 

Until  recent  years,  the  legal  system's  re- 
sponse had  been  passive  and  ineffective. 
The  Uniform  Child  Custody  Jurisdiction 
Act  (UCCJA)  wa.s  promulgated  in  1969.  rec- 
ognizing that  child  snatching  was  encour- 
aged by  the  ease  with  which  an  abducting 
parent  could  obtain  a  conflicting  custody 
decree.  The  UCCJA  utilized  the  -estab- 
lished home  principle  "  of  custody  jurisdic- 
tion to  confine  child  custody  jurisdiction  to 
one  slate. 

The  UCCJA  now  has  been  adopted  in  48 
states.  However,  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  act  have  undermined  its  utility  by  ex- 
panding the  opportunities  for  jurisdiction  to 
rest  in  more  than  one  stale.  Furthermore, 
the  act  fails  to  provide  effective  enforce- 
ment procedures  and  offers  no  means  to 
locale  and  punish  an  abducting  parent. 

Congress  responded  lo  the  recognized 
need  for  a  comprehensive,  national  solution 


by  enacting  the  Parental  Kidnapping  Pre- 
vention Acl  (PKPA)  in  1980.  Its  general  pur- 
poses are  to  "promote  cooperation  among 
the  states  in  enforcement  of  custody  and 
visitation  orders,  discourage  continuing 
interstate  controversies  and  conflicts,  and 
deter  interstate  abduction  of  children."  and 
it  sets  up  a  four-part  scheme  to  fulfill  these 
purposes. 

First,  the  act  directs  states  to  give  full 
faith  and  credit  lo  valid  foreign  stale  custo- 
dy decrees.  28  U.S.C.  §  1738A(a).  Second,  il 
adopts  the  language  of  the  UCCJA  in  estab- 
lishing proper  state  jurisdiction  over  child 
cu.slody  orders.  28  U.S.C.  §1738A(b-g). 
Third,  il  expands  the  services  available 
under  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service, 
thus  providing  a  national  system  for  locat- 
ing parents  and  children.  42  U.S.C.  §  653.  Fi- 
nally, the  act  expands  the  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  to  aid  enforcement  of  existing  slate  pa- 
rental kidnapping  felony  laws.  18  U.S.C. 
§  1073. 

The  preventive  aspects  of  the  PKPA  in- 
clude the  uniform  child  custody  jurisdiction 
requirements  and  the  full  faith  and  credit 
requirement.  The  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Parent  Locator  Service  and  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Acl.  however,  apply  in  post -snatch  sit- 
uations and  are  geared  lo  enhance  the  suc- 
cess of  locating  and  punishing  parental 
child  abductors. 

INITIAL  STEPS  AFTER  A  SNATCHING 

When  a  child  snatching  has  occurred,  the 
best  advice  a  lawyer  can  give  the  client  is  to 
remain  calm.  Although  thai  is  understand- 
ably a  difficult  request,  extreme  emotional- 
ism thwarts  calculated  logic  and  construc- 
tive planning. 

The  attorney  also  should  impress  on  the 
client  the  importance  of  refraining  from  il- 
legal actions.  Not  only  might  that  behavior 
subject  the  client  to  legal  sanctions,  it  also 
may  reflect  adversely  on  the  searching  par- 
ent's fitness  to  retain  custody.  The  chances 
of  locating  the  child  are  greatly  enhanced 
when  a  recovery  strategy  is  adopted  lo  make 
the  most  of  every  available  legal  measure. 

The  first  e.ssenlial  step  is  for  the  client  to 
report  the  abduction  to  local  police.  The 
sooner  the  police  are  contacted,  the  belter 
the  chances  that  promote  investigation  will 
uncover  worthwhile  clues.  You  atso  should 
consider  if  a  criminal  prosecution  will  be  ap- 
propriate. In  states  where  child  abduction 
by  a  parent  is  a  felony,  criminal  charges  are 
necessary  lo  trigger  the  investigative  provi- 
sions of  several  federal  statutes.  Nonethe- 
less, the  clients  feelings  on  the  matter  take 
priority. 

If  criminal  charges  are  appropriate,  the 
client  or  the  lawyer  should  submit  lo  the 
local  authorities  a  missing  persons  report 
and  a  request  for  an  "NCIC  entry.  "  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC), 
operated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, can  prove  helpful  once  a  warrant 
has  been  issued  in  a  state  where  child 
snatching  is  a  felony.  Local  officials  enter 
identifying  information  into  NCIC.  and  if 
an  ab.sconding  parent  is  stopped  in  antoher 
state,  the  parent  can  be  arrested  and  extra- 
dited to  the  original  stale. 

PERSISTENT  FOLLOWUP 

Local  prosecutors  often  are  reluctant  to 
institute  criminal  charges,  even  in  slates 
where  child  snatching  is  a  felony.  You  must 
be  persistent  in  following  up  on  the  criminal 
complaint  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  client. 
The  attorney  should  inform  ihe  client  of 
any  snags  encountered  in  the  criminal  proc- 
ess and  what  action  has  been  taken  in  re- 
spon.se.  This  may  minimize  the  feelings  of 
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fruslralion  and  helplessness  that  often 
pause  a  client  to  resort  to  illegal  measures. 

The  investigative  services  of  the  FBI  may 
be  utilized  through  the  provisions  of  the  Pit- 
Mitive  Felon  Act  (18  U.S.C.  S  1073).  which 
wa-s  expanded  by  the  PKPA  to  encompass 
parental  kidnapping. 

Although  the  prerequisites  for  triggering 
the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act  are 
numerous,  they  are  more  liberal  than  those 
in  effect  before  1982.  First,  parental  kidnap- 
ping must  be  a  felony  in  the  state  in  which 
it  occurred.  Second,  a  state  felony  pro.secu- 
tion  must  have  been  initiated  and  a  warrant 
issued.  Third,  the  local  prosecutor  must 
apply  to  the  U.S.  attorney  general  for  issu- 
ance of  a  federal  unlawful  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution"  warrant,  which  will  issue  if  the 
fir.st  two  prerequisites  have  been  satisfied. 

Once  the  federal  warrant  is  secured,  the 
FBI  will  try  to  locate  the  abducting  parent. 
After  being  found,  the  abducting  parent  can 
be  e.xtradited  to  the  original  state,  and  the 
pending  criminal  prosecution  can  then  pro- 
ceed. 

INVESTIGATIVE  TECHNIQUES 

Another  option  available  to  the  searching 
parent  is  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Serv- 
ice (FPLS.  42  U.S.C.  §  663).  The  PKPA  al.so 
expanded  the  coverage  of  this  federal  stat- 
ute to  assist  existing  state  parent  locator 
services. 

Again  there  are  a  number  of  prerequisites. 
First,  a  voluntary  agreement  must  exist  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  federal  government 
allowing  the  state  to  utilize  the  FPLS. 
Second,  only  an  "authorized  person."  not 
the  client  or  the  attorney,  may  apply  direct- 
ly to  the  FPLS  for  assistance.  An  authorized 
person  may  be  the  court  or  agent  of  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  to  make  or  enforce  a 
child  custody  decree,  or  an  agent  or  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  or  a  state  that  has 
the  duty  to  investigate,  enforce  or  prosecute 
the  wrongful  taking  or  restraint  of  a  child. 
Thus,  the  role  of  the  attorney  is  to  petition 
the  court  or  to  prompt  the  local  pro.secutor 
to  request  FPLS  assistance. 

Unfortunately.  a  computer  search 
through  the  FPLS  may  have  limited  suc- 
cess. The  search  uses  the  known  social  secu- 
rity number  of  the  abducting  parent  to  pro- 
vide the  home  and  work  addresses  of  that 
parent.  Unless  the  present  employer  of  the 
abducting  parent  has  updated  an  active  em- 
ployee list,  the  FPLS  will  show  the  abduct- 
ing parent  unemployed,  or  employed  at  the 
job  held  prior  to  the  abduction.  If  the  ab- 
ducting parent  changes  identities  and  ob- 
tains a  new  .social  .security  number,  the 
search  will  be  fruitless.  So  the  FPLS.  al- 
though theoretically  u.seful.  should  not  be 
relied  on  as  the  exclusive  means  to  locate 
the  abducting  parent. 

The  attorney  also  may  encourage  the 
client  to  use  other  Investigative  practices. 
First,  the  client  may  employ  a  reputable  pri- 
vate investigator.  The  searching  parent 
should  also  contact  his  or  her  friends, 
neighbors  and  clo.se  relatives— as  well  as  the 
friends,  neighbors,  relatives  and  co-workers 
of  the  abducting  parent.  These  people  may 
supply  helpful  information  concerning  the 
plans  and  whereabouts  of  the  abducting 
parent,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
offer  any  additional  Information  they  may 
receive  if  the  abducting  parent  contacts 
them. 

School  officials  should  be  contacted  to  de- 
termine if  and  where  the  child's  records 
were  transferred.  The  bank,  post  office  or 
credit  card  companies  that  served  the  ab- 
ducting parent  should  be  contacted.  A  state 
bureau  of  motor  vehicles  recently  may  have 


registered  a  car  and  issued  a  new  license  in 
the  abducting  parent's  name.  Finally,  once  a 
particular  state  of  locale  has  been  identi- 
fied, telephone  and  utility  companies  may 
be  able  to  provide  a  new  listing  for  the  ab- 
ducting parent. 

PREVENTING  A  SNATCH 

When  your  client  fears  that  a  child 
snatching  may  occur,  you  should  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  It.  The  attor- 
ney should  petition  the  court  for  a  tempo- 
rary custody  order  or  an  ex  parte  possession 
order  If  a  divorce  or  legal  separation  pro- 
ceeding is  pending  and  a  child  custody 
decree  has  not  yet  been  issued.  A  court 
decree  al.so  gives  leverage  to  the  parent  who 
later  .seeks  return  of  the  child,  should  an  ab- 
duction occur. 

Because  the  client  may  not  recognize  that 
an  abduction  is  imminent,  the  attorney 
must  review  the  facts  to  be  able  to  foresee 
that  possibility.  Marshall  Wolf,  a  Cleveland 
lawyer  who  testified  at  the  UCCJA  legisla- 
tive hearings  in  Ohio,  offers  .several  helpful 
guidelines.  He  believes  that  the  key  is  the 
flexibility  of  the  suspected  parent's  life- 
style. For  example,  the  abducting  parent 
may  have  the  kind  of  skills  or  career  that 
make  it  easy  to  find  a  job  el.sewhere.  The  in- 
dividual may  hold  no  stable  tie  to  his  or  her 
present  community  and  have  a  support 
system  of  out-of-state  friends  or  close  rela- 
tives. 

The  practitioner  should  look  beyond  the 
obvious  question  of  how  the  suspected 
parent  relates  with  the  children  and  discov- 
er, if  po.ssible.  how  the  individual  behaves 
outside  the  home  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  suspected  parent  is  financially  ir- 
responsible and  has  several  creditors  press- 
ing delinquent  bills,  the  chances  of  abduc- 
tion are  increased. 

THE  CHILD  CUSTODY  DECREE 

If  the  threat  of  child  snatching  exists,  the 
child  custody  decree  should  anticipate  and 
comprehensively  address  the  abduction 
Issue.  Almost  without  exception,  removing 
the  child  should  require  the  custodial  par- 
ent's written  consent.  Custody  decrees  may 
require  the  removing  parent  to  post  a  surety 
bond.  A  liquidated  damage  clause  also  may 
be  included  to  compensate  the  custodial 
parent  for  any  expenses  incurred  in  enforc- 
ing the  custody  provisions. 

Finally,  the  circumstances  may  warrant  a 
provision  specifying  the  custodial  parent's 
right  or  intention  to  seek  police  a.s.sistance 
on  the  parent's  wrongful  taking  of  the  child. 
For  additional  suggestions,  you  should  read 
Hoffman.  Schulman.  Volenik  and  O'Daniel. 
Interstate  Child  Custody  Disputes  and  Pa- 
rental Kidnapping,  American  Bar  A.s.socia- 
tion.  Child  Custody  Clearinghouse  and  In- 
formation Exchange.  Washington.  D.C. 
(1982). 

An  additional  safeguard  may  be  found  in 
the  Federal  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  (FERPA.  20  U.S.C.  $  1232  et  .seq.i.  which 
allows  either  parent  to  inspect  and  review 
their  child's  educational  records.  The  right 
of  the  suspected  parent  to  have  the  record.s 
transferred  to  another  school  may  be  re- 
stricted by  a  court  decree.  This  is  a  rather 
drastic  measure,  however,  which  should  be 
employed  only  when  the  threat  of  child 
snatching  Is  great,  because  of  the  potential 
for  engendering  deeper  hostility  between 
the  parents. 

Where  the  child  custody  decree  limits  the 
noncustodial  parent's  rights  under  the 
FERPA.  the  custodial  parent  must  file  a 
copy  of  the  decree  with  the  school  to  ensure 
that  it  will  be  obeyed.  Even  if  the  custody 


decree  does  not  restrict  the  noncustodial 
parent's  FERPA  rights,  should  the  child  be 
abducted,  the  other  parent  may  obtain  the 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
.school  to  which  the  child's  educational 
records  have  been  transferred. 

PLEEINC  THE  COUNTRY 

Several  approaches  are  available  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  international  flight. 
First,  removal  limitations  In  the  custody 
decree  may  be  drafted  to  cover  both  inter- 
state and  international  travel.  The  custody 
decree  also  may  prohibit  the  noncustodial 
parent  from  seeking  a  passport  for  the  child 
or  may  require  prior  written  con.sent  from 
the  custodial  parent.  A  copy  of  the  custody 
decree  should  be  filed  with  the  State  De- 
partment Office  of  Passport  Services  to 
ensure  compliance.  In  addition,  the  custodi- 
al parent  may  retain  a  passport  i.ssued  in 
the  child's  name;  thus  precluding  the  issu- 
ance of  another  passport  in  the  child's  true 
name. 

The  attorney,  however,  should  be  cautious 
not  to  draft  a  custody  decree  that  is  .so  ad- 
verse, threatening  and  demeaning  to  the 
noncustodial  parent  that  child  snatching  is 
encouraged  rather  than  avoided.  The  provi- 
sions already  di.scu.ssed  should  be  drafted  In 
neutral  terms  to  minimize  the  frustration 
and  anger  of  the  potential  abductor. 

For  example,  a  clause  completely  prohibit- 
ing the  child's  removal  from  the  locale  or 
state  is  rather  threatening,  but  It  is  some- 
times nece.s.sary.  Usually,  however,  removal 
and  visitation  rights  may  simply  be  restrict- 
ed as  to  place,  time  or  duration,  or  .some 
other  reasonable  contingency,  such  as  the 
age  of  the  child. 

JOINT  CUSTODY  ISSUES 

Using  joint  custody  decrees  to  prevent 
child  snatching  has  generated  much  com- 
mentary. Proponents  argue  that  joint  custo- 
dy reduces  the  frustration  and  anger  that 
lead  a  parent,  whose  rights  have  been  ig- 
nored by  the  court,  to  .seek  revenge  through 
child  abduction.  Opponents,  however,  con- 
tend that  joint  custody  Is  a  legal  cop-out. 
Joint  custody  often  covers  up  and  prevents 
the  parents  from  addressing  important 
issues  concerning  the  child's  welfare.  In  ad- 
dition, the  problems  that  led  to  the  divorce 
may  remain  unresolved,  and  parental  frus- 
tration and  anger  may  be  intensified  rather 
than  dissipated. 

Marshall  Wolf  opposes  the  indiscriminate 
u.se  of  joint  custotiy.  He  believes  that  joint 
custody  works  only  in  lho.se  rare  situations 
when  both  parents  overcome  their  personal 
differences  to  recognize  and  address  the 
needs  of  the  children.  Joint  custody,  accord- 
ing to  Wolf,  only  prolongs  the  inevitable. 
"One  who  will  snatch  their  child,  will 
snatch.  "  he  says,  regardless  of  what  label  is 
attached  to  the  custody  decree. 

Other  available  preventive  techniques  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Perhaps  the  simplest  so- 
lution, although  not  always  the  most  practi- 
cal, is  to  instill  in  the  child  an  obligation  to 
notify  the  custodial  parent  of  his  or  her 
whereabouts.  In  this  manner,  even  if  in  the 
company  of  the  other  parent,  a  responsible 
child  will  attempt  to  contact  the  custodial 
parent.  Likewise,  if  the  abducting  parent 
has  told  the  child  that  the  other  parent  is 
dead  or  .seriously  Injured,  the  insightful 
client  will  have  Instructed  the  child  to  call  a 
relative,  neighbor  or  friend  "just  in  case 
anything  ever  happens  to  me.  " 

The  client  should  take  periodic  photo- 
graphs of  the  child,  such  as  school  pictures. 
If  the  child  Is  abducted,  efforts  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  locate  the  child  will  be 


enhanced  greatly  if  the  authorities  are  sup- 
plied with  a  recent  photograph  of  the  child. 
The  younger  child  should  be  photographed 
more  often  than  the  older  child.  Success  in 
locating  the  child  al.so  will  be  enhanced  if 
the  local  police  are  provided  with  a  .set  of 
the  child's  fingerprints,  which  should  be 
taken  periodically  as  the  child  grows. 

WHISKED  AWAY  DESPITE  PLANS 

No  prevention  plan  is  foolproof.  Despite 
thorough  planning,  a  child  may  still  be  kid- 
napped by  one  parent  and  whisked  acro.ss 
state  lines.  The  best  a  practitioner  ran  do  is 
anticipate  that  po.sslbllity.  strive  to  prevent 
it  and  hope  that  the  worst  never  occurs. 

All  is  not  lost,  however,  if  the  client's 
child  is  kidnapped.  The  PKPA  offers  several 
investigative  aids  that,  in  combination  with 
local  enforcement  efforts,  may  help  in  locat- 
ing the  abducting  parent  and  child.  In  addi- 
tion, the  jurisdictional  and  full  faith  and 
credit  requirements  of  the  act  strengthen 
the  legal  right  of  the  custodial  parent  to 
have  the  child  returned.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, however,  responsibility  for  reducing  the 
incidents  of  parental  child  abduction  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner. 

State  Parent  Locator  Services 
Here  are  some  of  the  parent  locator  .serv- 
ices among  the  24  stales  that  may  use  the 
Federal  Parent  Locator  Service  in  parental 
kidnapping  and  child  custody  cases. 

CALIFORNIA 

Child  Support  Management  Branch. 
Robert  A.  Barton.  Chief.  Department  of 
Social  Services.  744  P  St..  Sacramento.  Calif 
95814.  916/323-8994. 

COLORADO 

James  O.  Galeotti.  Director.  Division  of 
Child  Support  Enforcement.  Department  of 
Social  Services.  1575  Sherman  St..  Room 
423.  Denver.  Colo.  80203.  303/866  2422. 

GEORGIA 

Jerry  Townsend.  Director.  Office  of  Child 
Support  Recovery.  State  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  P.O.  Box  80000.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30357.  404/894  5194. 

MINNESOTA 

Bonnie  Becker.  Director.  Office  of  Child 
Support.  Department  of  Public  Welfari'. 
Space  Center  Building.  ^44  Lafayette  Road, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101.  61^296-2499. 

MISSOURI 

Paul  Nelson.  Administrator,  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Unit,  Division  of  Family 
Services,  Department  of  Social  Services. 
P.O.  Box  88,  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  65103.  314/ 
751-4301. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Harry  Wiggins  IV.  Director.  Child  Sup- 
port and  Paternity  Unit.  Department  of 
Human  Services.  CN  716.  Trenton.  N.J 
08625.  609/633  6268. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jack  Stuff.  Director.  Child  Support  Pro 
gram.  Bureau  of  Claims  Settlement.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  P.O.  Box  8018.  Har 
risburg.  Pa.  17105,  717/783-1779. 

TEXAS 

Lewis  Zegub,  Director.  Child  Support  En 
forcement  Branch.  Texas  Dept.  of  Human 
Resources.    P.O.    Box    2960.    Austin.    Texa.s 
78769.  512/835-0440  ext.  2121. 

VIRGINIA 

Jean  White.  Director.  Division  of  Support 
Enforcement  Program.  Department  of 
Social  Services.  8007  Discovery  Drive,  Rich 
mond.  Va.  23288,  804/281-9108, 


WASHINGTON 

Jon  Conine,  Acting  Chief.  Office  of  Sup- 
port Enforcement.  Department  of  Social 
and  Health  Services,  P.O.  Box  9162-FU-ll. 
Olympia.  Wash.  98504.  206/459-6481. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement.  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  20852  (telephone  301/443  4950).« 


TOURISM  IS  OUR  LARGEST 

BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  a.s  a 
founder  and  'a  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  Tourism  Caucus.  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  lierald  what  might  be 
another  first:  The  emergence  of  travel 
and  tourism  as  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  important  business,  and  as 
the  Nation's  largc-st  employer. 

Eric  Friedheim,  the  editor  of  Travel 
Agent  magazine,  makes  a  convincing 
case  for  this  claim  in  an  editorial  con- 
tained in  a  recent  issue  of  the  publica- 
tion. I  shall  submit  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle for  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case  and  if 
travel  and  tourism  is  the  largest  busi- 
ness in  America,  it  lends  added  signifi- 
cance to  the  commemoration  later  this 
month  of  National  Tourism  Week.  Ap- 
propriately, it  is  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday  weekend  that  launches  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week;  it  is  this  same 
holiday  weekend  which  launches  the 
summer  vacation  season— and  all  the 
travel  and  touri.sm  it  entails— for  most 
Americans. 

For  tho.se  Americans  who  are  a  part 
of  the  industry,  and  for  those  of  us 
concerned  about  the  vitality  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  1984  Memorial  Day  week- 
end and  National  Tourism  Week.  1984. 
will  provide  us  with  an  occasion  to  em- 
phasize the  industry's  importance. 

First  or  second  in  size,  the  travel  and 
tourism  industry's  significance  has 
never  been  lost  on  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Tourism  Caucus.  Nor  has  it 
been  anything  but  paramount  among 
my  owti  concerns. 

Take  my  home  State  of  Tennessee 
for  instance.  My  family  and  I  .spend  a 
great  deal  of  vacation  time  in  the 
Stale.  During  1981.  we  traveled  acro.ss 
the  State,  visiting  and  staying  at  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  tourist  attractions 
Tennessee  has  to  offer,  and  attending 
some  of  the  festi\als  and  events  one 
will  find  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  the 
State. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center  .says 
that  during  that  year— the  most 
recent  for  which  such  figures  are 
available— travel  and  tourism  generat- 
ed 73.000  jobs  in  Tennessee.  This  is  4.2 
percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  State, 
making  it  the  States  second  largest 
employer.  The  industry's  payroll  ex- 
ceeded a  half-billion  dollars;  represent- 
ed over  $2.7  billion  in  expenditures; 
provided  $113.4  million  in  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government,  $97.5  million  to 


the  State,  and  $30.1  million  to  Tennes-  ' 
see's  local  governments;  and  made  the 
State  realize  $25.09  for  every  dollar  it 
budgeted  for  tourism. 

First  or  second  largest,  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  industry 
to  my  home  State  is  clear— as  it  is  to 
the  26  other  States  in  which  the  in- 
dustry is  the  first  or  second  largest. 

It  should  not  really  matter  whether 
such  an  economic  force  is  first  or 
second  largest.  For  Americans  in  1984 
the  establishment  of  travel  and  tour- 
i.sm as  the  Nation's  largest  industry 
could  help,  however,  to  promote  great- 
er appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  industry's  role  during  National 
Tourism  Week.  Toward  that  end.  I 
commend  the  case  made  in  Travel 
Agent  magazine. 

The  article  follows; 

The  Figures  Put  Travel  on  Top 
(By  Eric  Friedheim) 

Is  tourism  America's  largest  business  and 
employer?  Yes.  says  Somer.sct  Waters,  veter- 
an economist  and  author  of  the  authorita- 
tive Travel  Industry  World  Yearbook. 

In  his  1984  edition.  Waters  disagrees  with 
President  Reagan  who  put  travel  in  second 
place  among  the  nation's  trades.  The  presi- 
dent offered  this  assessment  while  signing  a 
proclamation  fixing  May  24-June  2  as  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week. 

The  chief  executive  conceded  that  tourism 
is  extremely  important  to  the  U.S.  because 
of  Its  substantial  contributions  to  employ- 
ment, prosperity,  international  understand- 
ing and  world  commerce. 

Waters  and  a  few  others,  including  this 
magazine,  challenge  the  way  the  govern- 
ment gathers  Us  statistics  on  how  much 
money  and  how  many  jobs  our  industry  gen- 
erates. 

Since  few  congressmen  and  policy-makers 
display  more  than  a  smattering  of  facts  and 
figures.  Waters  supplies  data  from  several 
federal  bureaus  to  back  up  his  claim  putting 
travel  on  top  of  the  heap.  Up  to  now.  the 
principal  sources  of  computing  how  much  is 
spent  on  tra\el  have  been  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center,  a 
national  non-profit  research  center  for 
travel  and  tourism. 

For  its  estimates.  Census  only  computes 
trips  of  at  least  100  miles  from  home.  This  is 
fine  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  what  about  trips 
closer  in.  .say  25  to  99  miles? 

People  just  don't  remember  such  trips 
when  filling  out  questionnaires,  claims 
Census. 

This  is  not  only  ridiculous,  arbitrary  and  a 
di.s.service  to  the  trade,  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
some  rather  authoritative  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  a  trip. 

Congress  came  up  with  its  own  when  it 
pa.ssed  the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act  in 
1981.  It  describes  the  travel  industry  as  one 
that  provides  .services  to  tho.se  journeying 
outside  the  .same  community  for  any  pur- 
pose not  related  to  day-to-day  activity. 

Some  years  earlier,  the  National  Touri.sm 
Resources  Commission  defined  a  tourist  as 
one  who  travels  at  least  50  miles  from  home 
for  any  purpose  except  commuting. 

The  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Ameri- 
can (TIA)  accepts  the  congressional  defini- 
tion which  has  no  minimum  mileage. 

Based  on  Census'  100-mile  concept,  the  in- 
dustry provides  4.5  million  jobs.  However,  if 
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all  travel  except  local  and  commuter  traffic 
is  counted,  the  figure  is  more  like  11  million. 

Waters  builds  his  case  on  a  rather  .solid 
statistical  foundation.  He  uses  Canadian 
travel  patterns  as  well  as  a  new  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

The  Canadians  not  only  count  journeys  of 
more  than  100  miles,  they  al.so  tabulate 
trips  of  25  to  99  miles.  These  shorter  hauls 
account  for  39  percent  of  the  country's 
entire  domestic  expenditures,  say  officials 
north  of  the  border. 

Now  consider  America's  short-haul  pic- 
ture. Substantial  numbers  of  Americans  also 
take  trips  of  less  than  100  miles.  Waters 
notes,  for  example,  that  in  California  80 
percent  of  the  population  lives  less  than  40 
miles  from  the  beach,  to  which  thousands  of 
local  vacationers  flock.  For  that  matter,  the 
Census  Bureau  itself  says  that  nearly  a 
third  of  all  Americans  live  within  50  miles  of 
either  the  East  or  West  Coasts. 

Waters  offers  more  ammunition  for  the 
short-haul  argument.  He  points  out  that 
there  are  mainly  two  cla-sses  of  travel:  city 
to  city  and  city  to  resort.  Many  are  less  than 
100  miles  apart  such  as  Washington  and 
Baltimore  teach  with  many  attractions. 
Waters  points  out);  New  England  and  Cape 
Cod:  Midwest  cities  and  the  Great  Lakes: 
New  York  and  Atlantic  City.  Many  U.S.  at- 
tractions, state  fairs  and  other  events 
depend  on  luring  residents  of  nearby  com- 
munities. Short-haul  motorcoach  trips  and 
tours,  car  rentals  and  weekend  hotel  and 
resort  packages  are  proliferating. 

Though  there  has  been  no  significant  U.S. 
research  on  the  dollars  and  jobs  generated 
by  short-distance  touring.  Waters  believes 
valid  assumptions  can  be  made  out  of  the 
Canadian  experience. 

"If  we  accept  the  Canadian  figure  of  39 
percent  as  representing  this  traffic,  then  we 
have  an  estimate  of  total  domestic  travel 
spending  in  the  U.S.  for  trips  over  25  miles 
from  home  that  comes  to  $298  billion  in 
1982.  "  says  Waters. 

"We  arrive  at  this  by  using  the  accepted 
figure  produced  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Data 
Center  of  $182  billion  for  trips  over  100 
miles  'representing  61  percent  of  the  total), 
and  $116  billion  (representing  39  percent  of 
the  total). 

Ts  this  Canadian  percentage  applicable  in 
the  U.S.?  One  way  to  check  is  to  u.sc  data 
produced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. According  to  DOT  surveys.  30.1 
percent  of  all  domestic  pa.s,senger  miles,  by 
all  modes  of  transportation,  take  place  on 
trips  21  to  100  miles  from  home." 

Waters  .says  that  $13  billion  spent  by  for- 
eign visitors  m  1982  should  be  added  to  the 
$298  billion  in  domestic  spending  on  trips  of 
at  least  25  miles  for  a  grand  total  of  $311 
billion. 

For  his  research.  Waters  induced  a  Senate 
committee  to  ask  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  estimate  how  many  jobs  tourism 
creates.  GAO  computed  that  each  $1  billion 
created  35.602  jobs. 

■'With  total  spending  for  travel  and  tour- 
ism reaching  approximately  $311  billion  in 
1982.  the  industry  represents  10  percent  of 
the  GNP."  Waters  concluded.  "This  puts 
tourism  spending  well  ahead  of  spending  at 
food  stores  ($253  billion)  or  at  auto  dealers 
($182  billion)  In  fact,  even  if  our  estimates 
are  not  precise,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  business  of  travel  and  tourism  is  by  far 
the  largest  private  business  in  America.  "• 
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WESTERN  MEDIA  MISSING 
MESSAGE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Columbia  School  of 
Journalism,  recently  shed  some  new 
light  on  the  South  Africa  question. 
What  is  interesting  about  Mr.  Louis 
Heynemans  article  is  that  he  presents 
the  policy  issues  in  an  honest,  forth- 
right manner,  something  other  jour- 
nalists would  do  well  to  try  once  in  a 
while,  especially  when  dealing  with 
matters  that  need  careful  study  and 
wisdom,  not  prejudicial  polemicism. 

I  commend  Mr.  Heyneman.  He  is  a 
new  brand  of  journalist  who,  unlike 
the  easy  journalists  of  hollow  rhetoric, 
seeks  to  stimulate  his  readers  to  con- 
sider real  answers. 

I  ask  that  the  article.  "Western 
Media  Missing  Message  in  South 
Africa  "  by  Louis  Heyneman  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  (MO)  Daily  Tribune. 

Apr.  1.  1984] 

Western  Media  Missing  Message  in  South 

Africa 

(By  Louis  Heyneman) 

When  it  comes  to  the  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  prob- 
ably has  the  worst  reputation  among  all  na- 
tions. The  South  Africa  domestic  policy  of 
separate  development,  known  as  apartheid, 
had  driven  a  wedge  between  the  Western 
world  and  South  Africa.  Worldwide.  South 
Africa  has  become  a  symbol  of  repression. 

But  how  many  people  outside  South 
Africa  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  that 
country's  situation? 

The  mass  media  form  the  opinions  of  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  citizens,  who  have  no  reason 
not  to  accept  the  views  and  analysis  of  jour- 
nalists about  South  Africa.  But  as  a  South 
African  journalist,  I  have  become  disillu- 
sioned by  the  manner  in  which  events  in 
South  Africa  are  reported  in  the  U.S.  media. 
Their  views  are  so  biased  that  U.S.  citizens 
are  simply  not  getting  the  full  picture  of  my 
country. 

A  prime  reason  is  that  the  news  media  and 
the  outside  world  expect  discrimination  and 
racial  conflict  in  South  Africa— a  perception 
that  has  been  built  up  during  years.  There- 
fore, any  event  that  might  point  to  conflict 
or  racial  disharmony  in  South  Africa  is 
widely  reported.  Events  like  these  fulfill  the 
expectations  and  are  conceived  by  the 
public  as  credible  and  newsworthy. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  South  Africa's 
apartheid  policy  in  any  way.  but  I  strongly 
object  to  the  media's  lack  of  balanced  cover- 
age. The  Western  world  is  not  being  in- 
formed about  the  new  generation  in  South 
Africa— people  with  a  strong  .sen.se  of  moral 
obligation  toward  their  fellow  man  regard- 
le.ss  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

While  reporting  about  the  Middle  East. 
Central  America  or  Northern  Ireland,  the 
mass  media  choose  to  objectively  describe 
the  facts  and.  perhaps,  predict  the  outcome 
of  conflicts  in  those  places.  But  when  re- 
porting about  South  Africa,  correspondents 
always  make  judgments.  And  a  result,  the 
South  African  government  is  almost  always 
presented  as  the  villain  and  bully. 

As  a  result  of  this  bias,  peace  initiatives  by 
the  South  African  government  traditionally 
never  receive  any  credit.  Instead,  any  steps 


toward  domestic  peace  or  away  from  racial 
discrimination  are  described  by  "observers" 
as  calculated  steps  to  improve  the  govern- 
ment's image  and  credibility. 

For  instance,  during  the  past  months. 
South  Africa  initiated  a  peace  drive  with  its 
neighboring  countries.  South  Africa  de- 
clared its  willingness  to  resolve  the  Namibia 
border  dispute  "without  any  conditions 
except  the  realization  of  peace." 

Recognizing  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
South  African  peace  drive.  however, 
wouldn't  be  in  the  U.S.'  interest;  the  Third 
World  might  perceive  such  support  as  favor- 
ing racism.  Because  of  this  thinking,  the 
media  never  report  progress  made  by  the 
South  African  government,  nor  are  its  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  discrimination  reported. 
To  report  that  South  Africa  has  increased 
the  per  capita  expenditure  for  black  educa- 
tion by  230  percent  during  1975  1980  and 
again  by  51  percent  in  1981-82.  to  mention 
one  example,  would  appear  as  if  the  United 
Stales  is  favoring  South  Africa  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Financial  disinvestment  is  a  direct  result 
of  this  attitude.  The  policy  in  the  United 
States  has  been  for  years  that  economic 
sanctions  and  isolation  are  ways  in  which 
U.S.  citizens  can  show  their  .solidarity  with 
the  struggling  and  oppressed  blacks  in 
South  Africa.  In  fact,  any  kind  of  invest- 
ment by  a  U.S.  company  in  South  Africa  is 
looked  upon  as  approving  and  supporting 
racism  and  is  subsequently  heavily  criti- 
cized. 

What  is  overlooked,  however,  is  this:  Dis- 
investment harms  South  Africa,  but  it 
harms  black  South  Africans  first.  Continued 
divestment  would  mean  that  thousands  of 
black  workers  will  lo.se  their  jobs. 

Economic  growth  is  an  important  key  to 
.social  change. 

The  well-known  South  African  industrial- 
ist Harry  Oppenheimer.  chairman  of  the 
Anglo-American  Corp.  of  South  Africa, 
summed  it  up  in  an  interview  with  a  Zurich 
financial  newspaper:  "Many  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  U.S.  and  Britain,  are  demanding 
two  totally  contradictory  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  want  to  help  the  blacks  by  not 
investing  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  they  demand  that  wages  and  other 
conditions  are  improved.  But  you  cannot 
achieve  improvements  in  the  field  of  wages 
and  other  working  conditions  if  industry  is 
not  registering  a  steady  growth.  " 

In  an  interview  with  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
press. Oppenheimer  said:  "The  only  way  to 
bring  about  peaceful  change  is  to  allow  a 
modern  economy  to  build  up  which  cannot 
exist  without  the  participation  of  vast  num- 
bers of  black  people  holding  skilled  and 
highly  paid  jobs.  " 

What  is  ironic,  perhaps,  is  that  local  com- 
panies, influenced  by  the  U.S.  example,  are 
struggling  to  follow  it.  After  Henry  Ford  vis- 
ited South  Africa  in  1976.  he  said:  "We 
regard  training  and  education  as  the  key 
element  in  opening  doors  to  equal  opportu- 
nity. Equal  pay  for  the  same  work  is  a  firm 
policy  of  ours." 

Even  tho.se  who  oppose  apartheid  the 
most  have  to  realize  that  changes  don't 
come  overnight.  The  economic  implications 
of  a  completely  new  order  make  immediate 
change  a  revolution  when  it  could  have  been 
a  peaceful  evolution. 

If  the  Western  world  demands  an  instant 
new  order,  they're  demanding  an  immediate 
redistribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of 
choice  between  capitalism  and  socialism. 

Us  interesting  to  note  that  U.S.  citizens 
would   have  been   in  a  situation  similar  to 


South  Africa's  if  800  million  native  Ameri 
cans  were  living  in  this  country  today. 

If  the  native  American  community  had  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  its  own  language,  cul 
ture  and  traditions— which  are  the  right  of 
all  human  beings— how  many  U.S.  citizens 
would  be  convinced  that  the  social  values, 
language  and  education  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion should  be  forced  upon  these  people  to 
ensure  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  leader  in  technolo- 
gy and  production? 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is.  have  white 
South  Africpns  changed  in  their  hearts  and 
minds?  My  answer  is:  yes. 

Does  everybody  really  believe  that  a  civil- 
ized nation  that  reads  books  and  newspa- 
pers and  studies  at  .schools  and  universities 
is  not  aware  of  the  social  implications  and 
inhumanity  of  racial  discrimination?  Does 
the  Western  world  really  believe  we  are  not 
trying  to  reform  and  that  we  are  not  com- 
mitted to  change  to  ensure  a  peaceful  coex- 
istence for  both  black  and  white  in  South 
Africa? 

At  the  moment.  South  Africa  is  a  handy 
scapegoat  with  which  the  Western  world 
can  clear  its  conscience  of  its  own  history  of 
racial  discrimination.  No  wonder  some 
South  Africans  think  they  have  to  carry  the 
blame  for  all  the  racism  in  the  world 
today— as  if  racism  doesn't  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

You  can  imagine  how  difficult  if  is  for  us 
to  understand  why  one  of  the  presidential 
candidates  is  telling  voters  he  would  like  to 
clo.se  all  U.S.  airports  to  South  African  Air- 
ways. We  see  this  as  the  politicians  lip  serv 
ice  to  gain  black  support  for  his  compaign. 
My  own  experience  in  Columbia  has  been 
positive.  I  have  met  many  people  and  have 
talked  to  students  from  various  countries  on 
this  campus.  In  many  ways.  I  think  that  I 
have  broken  through  the  barriers  of  isola- 
tion from  which  most  young  South  Africans 
suffer. 

Judging  from  the  attitudes  of  people  here. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  willing  to  build 
bridges  between  their  country  and  South 
Africa. 

Even  those  that  hold  ideas  different  from 
mine  and  those  w  ho  have  preconceived  ideas 
about  South  Africa  are  willing  to  discuss 
problems  in  a  mature,  civilized  and  under- 
standing way.  I  have  also  had  contact  with 
black  students  from  other  African  countries, 
and  I  have  learned  just  as  much  from  them 
a.s  I  hope  they  have  learned  from  me. 

Despite  the  problems.  I  still  believe  white 
South  Africans  can  bring  a  complete  about- 
face  in  that  country  and  that  a  bloody  revo- 
lution doesn't  have  to  be  the  an.swer.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  us  that  power  gained  by  vio- 
lence is  never  freedom.  It  just  becomes  a 
new  kind  of  oppression.* 


MAINLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
RECOGNIZED  FOR  EXCELLENCE 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  two  arti- 
cles written  about  the  same  school. 
Mainland  High  School  in  Daytona 
Beach,  FL. 

Mainland  High  School  has  been 
nominated  as  one  of  the  top  schools  in 
the  country;  10  of  the  263  schools 
nominated  nationwide  are  from  Flori- 
da. The  other  schools  nominated  are: 
St.  Petersburg  High,  Hialeah  Ameri- 
can Senior  High,  Jacksonville  Terry 
Parker    High,    Hialeah    Junior    High, 


Dixie  Hollins  High  of  St.  Petersburg, 
North  Miami  Beach  Highland  Oaks 
Junior  High,  Jacksonville's  John 
Gorrie  Junior  High,  Largo  Middle 
School,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior 
High  of  Merritl  Island. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Daytona  Times  and  news  article  from 
the  Daytona  Beach  Evening  News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow; 
[From  the  Daytona  (FL)  Times.  Apr.  12-18. 
1984] 
Mainland  High  School:  Symbol  of 
Integration 
We  would  like  to  doff  our  hats  in  honor  of 
Mainland  Senior  High  School,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  students  on  their  inclusion  as 
finalists  in  the  1984  Secondary  School  Rec- 
ognition Program,  announced  last   week  in 
Washington.   D.C..   by   Education  Secretary 
T.  H.  Bell. 

For  "Volusians.  particularly  Daytonans. 
who  have  been  following  progress  in  the 
.school  over  the  past  years,  the  .selection  of 
Mainland  Senior  High  in  the  nationwide 
.school  recognition  program,  comes  with 
very  little  surpri.se  As  Bell  announced  Tues- 
day, the  recognition  program  is  an  effort  to 
select  and  honor  the  nations  outstanding 
public  and  private  .secondary  .schools.  The 
recent  visit  to  the  .school  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Richard.son  of  Georgia  State  University, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  recognition 
project,  gives  credence  to  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Mainland  Senior  High. 

In  view  of  this,  one  wonders  why  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  has 
been  so  long  in  officially  recognizing  the 
meritorious  work  being  done  in  the  .school. 
Mainland  Senior  High  has  long  deserved  na- 
tional attention. 

Mainland  Senior  High  has  clearcul  aca 
demic  goals,  higher  expectations  for  stu- 
dents, a  positive  school  climate,  and  a  well- 
articulated  curriculum.  Student  perform- 
ance on  standard  achievement  tests  and 
minimum  competency  tests  have  been  out- 
standing. The  percentage  of  students  who 
pursue  post-secondary  education  and  train- 
ing is  unexcelled.  A  good  number  of  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  the  school  have 
been  successful  at  finding  jobs. 

Of  particular  importance  to  Daytonans  is 
the  cordial  atmosphere  under  which  stu- 
dents carry  out  their  work  in  the  school. 
Contrary  to  the  atmosphere  in  some  other 
.schools  in  the  city.  Mainland  Senior  High 
draws  no  dichotomy  between  Black  and 
white  students  of  the  .school.  It  is  the  school 
where  "students  are  students.  " 

The  philosophy  of  progress  through  har- 
mony and  racial  interaction  practiced  at 
Mainland  Senior  High  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. At  a  time  when  some  .schools  in  the 
city.  Seabreeze  Senior  High  School,  for  ex- 
ample, are  prosecuting  a  Black  administra- 
tor for  no  justifiable  cause,  mainland  Senior 
High  has  maintained  excellent  human  rela- 
tions with  students,  staff  and  faculty,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jack  E.  Surrette.  princi- 
pal. Through  administrative  efficiency.  Sur- 
rette has  created  a  network  of  family  rela- 
tionships within  the  school. 

For  Surrette.  no  incident  is  too  small  to  be 
attended  to.  No  student  is  above  the  law. 
Di-scipline.  fairness  and  justice  are  the 
watchword.s.  Under  Surrelte's  administra- 
tion, the  school  recognizes  the  importance 
of  student  involvement  and  participation  in 
every  aspect  of  school  activity.  Lawlessness, 
tardiness  and  acts  of  licentiousness  have  no 


place  in  the  school.  The  greatest  concern  of 
the  Surrette  administration  is  to  train  stu- 
dents to  become  responsible  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

As  the  search  for  the  nation's  top  schools 
continues.  Daytonans  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Surrette.  student,  staff  and  facul- 
ty on  their  achievements,  hoping  that  other 
.schools  will  learn  from  their  good  example. 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach  (FL)  Evening 
News.  Mar.  21.  1984] 

Mainland  High  Nominated  as  One  of 
Nations  Best  Schools 

(By  John  Carter) 

Mainland  High  School  is  one  of  only  10 
.secondary  schools  in  Florida  and  263  nation- 
wide selected  as  a  finalist  in  a  federally 
spon.sored  search  for  the  lop  public  schools 
in  America. 

The  Daytona  Beach  School  was  included 
on  a  list  relca.scd  Tuesday  in  Washington  by 
Education  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell.  The  final- 
ists were  cho.sen  from  a  list  of  555  nominees 
submitted  by  slate  school  superintendents. 

Selection  teams  composed  of  nongovern- 
ment officials  will  visit  each  of  the  263 
.schools  between  now  and  mid-May.  then 
convene  in  Washington  in  early  July  to  pick 
the  winners.  If  last  year's  results  are  a 
guide,  about  half  of  the  .schools  on  the  list 
will  earn  a  visit  to  the  White  House  for 
their  principals  and  the  right  to  fly  4  by  6 
foot  "Flags  of  Excellence"  on  their  flag- 
poles. 

Other  Florida  schools  honored  with  Main- 
land, according  to  The  A.ssocialed  Press,  are 
St.  Petersburg  Dixie  HoUins  High.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg High.  Hialeah  American  Senior 
High.  Jacksonville  Terry  Parker  High.  Hia- 
leah Junior  High.  North  Miami  Beach  High- 
land Oaks  Junior  High.  Jacksonville  John 
Gorrie  Junior  High.  Largo  Middle  School 
and  Merrill  Island  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior 
High. 

"We're  elated.  "  Mainland  Principal  Jack 
Surrette  .said  of  the  selection  this  morning. 
"This  recognition  belongs  to  the  total 
school  family." 

Criteria  for  the  awards  program  cover 
every  facet  of  school  operation,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  demographics  of  the  stu- 
dent population,  how  many  students  go  on 
to  college  and  how  they  fare  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  student  .scores  on  standardized 
tests.  There  is  heavy  emphasis  on  quality  of 
the  faculty  and  whether  teachers  are  being 
a-ssigned  work  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
specialties  for  which  they  have  been 
trained.  "We  rank  very  high  in  that  catego- 
ry. We  have  excellent  teachers.  Surrette 
boasted. 

Also  measured  is  the  .schools  success  in 
human  relations,  its  treatment  of  minorities 
and  the  amount  of  support  it  receives  from 
parents  and  others  in  the  communitju  The 
nominees'  short  term  and  longrange  aca- 
demic goals  al.so  come  under  scrutiny. 

Surrette  said  he  plans  no  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  visit  of  the  examining  team.  It 
will  be  business  as  usual.  There  won't  be 
any  fanfare  We  want  them  to  observe  us  as 
we  are  We  believe  that  the  way  we  operate 
every  day  is  the  right  way  and  we  can  meet 
inspection  requirements."  the  principal  said. 
Last  year.  President  Reagan  honored  152 
schools  cho.sen  from  a  list  of  396  nominees. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  sponsoring 
a  separate  program  to  recognize  outstanding 
private  schools  and  recently  awarded  a 
$370,000  grant  to  the  Council  for  American 
Private  Education  to  carry  out  that  search 
in  the  near  future* 
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DELAY  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
COSTS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
issue  facing  small  businesses  across 
this  country  is  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased telephone  service  costs. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  and  I  re- 
cently invited  our  fellow  Senators  to 
join  us  in  writing  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  urge  that 
implementation  of  telephone  access 
charge  costs  on  small  businesses  be  de- 
layed. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Sloan.  Jr..  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi-ssion.  On 
behalf  of  the  560.000  members  of  this 
distinguished  organization.  Mr.  Sloan 
carefully  and  persuasively  presents 
the  reasons  for  such  a  delay. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Sloan's  letter  to  the 
Commission  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  my  colleagues  give  his  com- 
ments their  careful  attention.  I  also 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  Senator 
Kasten  and  I  initiated  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

April  26.  1984. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman,    Federal   Communications   Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Fowler:  The  decision  by 
the  FCC  to  impose  access  charges  on  busi- 
nesses with  more  than  one  telephone  line, 
by  Juno  of  this  year,  has  raised  concerns 
within  the  small  business  community.  Pre- 
limmary  results  of  a  survey  of  NPIB  mem- 
bers show  60  percent  with  more  than  one 
line,  indicaiinn  that  a  significant  number  of 
small  busine.sses  will  be  affected  by  this  de- 
cision. 

I  am  wrilinK.  on  behalf  of  the  560.000 
members  of  NFIB.  to  a-sk  that  you  consider 
delaying  these  acce.ss  charges,  as  the  FCC 
has  done  for  residential  and  sinsleline  busi- 
nesses, until  June  of  1985.  Comments  from 
the  FCC  indicate  that  the  decision  to  delay 
the  charges  for  residential  and  single-line 
business  was  based  on  a  need  for  further 
study  of  the  impact  these  charges  would 
have.  I  am  asking  that  you  accord  the  same 
consideration  to  busines.ses  with  more  than 
one  line.  Why  should  the  independent  busi- 
ne.s.s  community  be  singled  out  at  this  time 
to  bear  these  additional  costs? 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  access 
charge  approach  and  NFIB  believes  that 
these  alternatives  should  be  fully  examined. 
Our  members  do  not  object  to  cost-based 
pricing,  but  whatever  approach  is  taken 
they  feel  it  is  only  fair  that  it  be  applied 
acro.ss-the-board.  Delaying  the  access 
charges  for  businesses  with  more  than  one 
line  would  allow  time  for  full  consideration 
of  alternatives  and  potentially  more  equita- 
ble solutions. 

The  impact  that  these  additional  charges 
will  have  on  small  business  underscores  the 
need  for  equitable  treatment.  In  a  mid-1983 
study  done  by  NFIB,  small  business  owners 
ranked  "telephone  rales"  as  their  fourth 
most  severe  problem.  As  small  businesses  do 
not  operate  with  the  same  margin  and  flexi- 
bility as  larger  companies,  the  overall  in- 
creases in  telephone  costs  could  be  devastat- 


ing in  some  cases.  Is  it  fair  to  add  costs  for 
only  one  segment  of  the  public,  particularly 
given  the  difficulties  which  many  will  en- 
counter in  absorbing  those  costs? 

NFIB  is  currently  conducting  a  survey  of 
its  members  asking  such  questions  a.s  how 
many  telephone  lines  they  have,  what  per- 
centage of  their  calls  are  local  or  long-dis- 
tance, and  what  level  of  monthly  cost  in- 
creases would  cau.se  them  to  reduce  service. 
I  will  be  in  Washington  the  week  of  May 
14th.  at  which  time  the  full  results  of  the 
survey  should  be  in.  I  would  like  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  you  at  that  time  in  order  to 
share  these  results  with  your 

I    appreciate   your   consideration   of   this 
matter  and   hope   that   we   will   be  able   to 
meet  and  di.scuss  the  issue  in  more  detail. 
Sincerely. 

John  Sloan.  Jr.. 

President. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mis.iion.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Fowler:  We  are  writing 
to  express  our  concern  regarding  the  long 
distance  telephone  access  charges  for  all 
busine.sses  with  more  than  one  line,  .sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  effect  this  decision  will  have  on  small 
and  medium-sized  busine.s.ses  appears  to 
have  been  o\erlooked.  as  most  businesses  of 
this  size  have  more  than  one  line.  The.se  ad- 
ditional charges,  coupled  with  the  ri.se  in 
local  phone  .ser\ice  costs,  would  place  a  sub- 
stantial monthly  burdi'n  on  their  already 
limited  resources. 

While  the  FCC  has  already  delayed  impo- 
sition of  these  fees  for  residential  customers 
and  busine.s.ses  with  only  one  phon<'  line 
until  June  1985.  we  are  asking  that  small 
busines.ses  with  more  than  one  line  also  be 
included  in  that  provision.  This  interim 
period  would  allow  the  FCC  to  consider  the 
development  of  a  more  equitable  alterna- 
tive. 

We  believe  that  to  do  so  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country's  millions  of 
small  busine.sses  and  the  phone  system  as  a 
whole. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 
Bob  Ka.sten.  Quenlin  N.  Burdick.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
David  Pryor.  Paula  Hawkins.  Larry 
Pre.ssler.  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Wendell 
H.  Ford.» 


FEDERAL     CHARTER     FOR     THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  H.R.  3249. 
companion  legislation  to  S.  2102.  a  bill 
to  charter  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  on  April  10.  1984. 
I  introduced  this  legislation  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1983.  together  with  Senator 
Eagleton.  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  It  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  March  15,  1984.  and  pa.ssed  the 
Senate  on  April  10.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of 


my  colleagues  for  the  strong  support 
which  they  have  given  this  bill. 

Such  charters  are  awarded  carefully. 
No  academy  has  received  a  Federal 
charter  since  1863.  when  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  legislation  to 
charter  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. I  believe  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration 
(NAPA)  is  fully  deserving  of  joining 
this  distinguished  institution  in  hold- 
ing a  Federal  charter. 

NAPA  is  a  nonprofit  collegial  society 
which  was  founded  in  Washington, 
D.C..  in  1967  by  James  E.  Webb,  then 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  It 
was  created  to  provide  a  trusted  source 
of  counsel  on  public  management  con- 
cerns. Its  mi-ssion  is  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively. NAPA  is  an  experienced, 
nonpartisan  management  and  oper- 
ations research  organization  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  may  call  upon 
for  assistance. 

Through  countless  studies  conduct- 
ed for  Federal  Government  depart- 
ment and  many  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  and  Slate  and  local 
governments,  the  National  Academy 
has  carried  out  its  mission  admirably. 
Dealing  with  issues  as  diverse  as  the 
role  of  the  Presidency  in  the  1980's, 
commercialization  of  space,  state  wel- 
fare reorganization,  and  civil  service 
reform,  the  National  Academy  has 
seen  many  of  its  recommendations 
become  public  policy. 

The  unique  resource  of  NAPA  is  its 
membership:  it  is  composed  of  more 
than  300  practitioners  and  scholars  of 
public  administration— former  Cabinet 
members  and  Governors.  White  House 
officials.  profe.ssional  government 
managers,  and  scholars  specializing  in 
public  affairs.  The  National  Acade- 
my's members  are  elected  by  their 
peers.  Dr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, lends  his  expertise  to  the  organi- 
zation by  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

I  commend  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  for  this  honor, 
the  Federal  charter,  and  I  congratu- 
late its  members  wholeheartedly. • 


COMMEMORATING  THE  36TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAELI  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7.  1984.  we  commemorate  the 
36th  anniversary  of  Israeli  independ- 
ence, declared  by  David  Ben-Gurion, 
Israel's  first  Prime  Minister,  on  May 
14.  1948.  As  the  Declaration  of  the  Es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel 
stated  in  its  opening  paragraph, 

Israel  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Here  their  spiritual,  religious  and 
political  identity  was  shaped. 
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The  Hebrews  .settled  in  the  territory 
during  the  18th  century  B.C.  After  a 
period  of  enslavement  in  Egypt,  the  Is- 
raelites, led  by  Moses,  began  their  ar- 
duous journey  back  to  the  promised 
land.  It  was  King  David  who  consoli- 
dated the  tribes  of  Israel  into  a  unified 
kingdom  and  established  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
temple  was  built— the  very  center  of 
Judaism.  Despite  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  conquest  by  foreign 
powers,  and  centuries  of  dispersal. 
Israel  has  continued  to  have  signifi- 
cance for  Jews  throughout  the  world. 
The  history  of  Israel  and  her  people 
have  been  marked  by  struggle,  a  strug- 
gle which  continues  to  this  day. 

Many  men  and  women  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  order  to  win  independ- 
ence for  the  Jewish  State.  Many  more 
have  fought  to  preserve  Jewish  herit- 
age and  identity.  The  enduring  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  quest 
for  freedom  and  liberty  has  not  been 
broken  and  will  not  be  broken. 

I  have  visited  Yad  Vashem.  the  I.s- 
raeli  memorial  to  the  6  million  Jews 
sen.sele.ssly  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  II.  This  site  serves 
as  a  testament  to  the  Holocaust  and 
tho.se  who  perished  because  of  their 
Jewish  faith. 

Today,  millions  of  Soviet  Jews  still 
are  pensecuted  by  Soviet  authorities: 
They  are  denied  the  freedom  to  train 
their  children  in  the  Jewish  faith, 
banned  from  teaching  Hebrew,  and 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I 
am  painfully  aware  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  repeatedly 
spoken  out  for  those  denied  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights. 

Israel  is  our  only  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  a  nation  dedicated  to 
democratic  principles  and  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom. 

The  Middle  East  has  played,  and  will 
continue  to  play,  an  important  role  in 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  continued  instability  of 
this  region  serves  to  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  States-Israel 
relationship.  The  influx  of  terrorist 
organizations,  such  as  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization,  into  the 
Middle  East  has  only  exacerbated  the 
current  destabilized  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fierce  fighting  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  points  to  the  volatile  charac- 
ter of  the  region. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hostile  environ- 
ment, Israel  has  offered  us  the  use  of 
military  bases,  as  well  as  storage  facili- 
ties for  the  American  rapid  deploy- 
ment force,  an  important  facet  in  U.S. 
security  planning.  It  is  important  to 
the  strategic  interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Israel  that  this  co- 
operation continue.  We  cannot  forsake 
our  commitment  to  Israel,  a  democra- 
cy which  faced  constant  adversity. 


Since  1948,  the  United  States  and 
Israel  have  developed  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  and  cooperation.  The 
United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  State  of  Israel  and  has 
consistently  supported  that  nation.  It 
is  appropriate  that  during  this  time  of 
commemoration  of  Israeli  independ- 
ence we  renew  our  commitment  to  this 
faithful  friend  and  loyal  ally. 

I  thank  the  Chair.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday  marks  the  193d  anniversary  of 
the  acioption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion in  1791,  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments in  Polish  history  and  one  of  the 
world's  great  historic  documents  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  religious  tolerance. 
The  Polish  people's  indomitable  spirit 
and  their  dedication  to  freedom  al- 
lowed them  to  create,  just  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, a  document  abolishing  class 
distinction  and  declaring  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  under  the  law.  It  is  with 
deepest  respect  and  admiration  that  I 
join  with  citizens  acro.ss  the  Nation  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  gallant  Polish 
people  and  their  heritage  of  heroic 
dedication  to  freedom. 

As  Americans  throughout   l-he  land 
celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day.  we 
share  a  deep  concern  over  the  prob- 
lems   confronting    Poland    today    and 
recall  with  .sadness  the  tragic  history 
of  the  Polish  nation,  which  has  been 
marred  so  often  by  partition  and  sup- 
pression. A  brave  people,  long  recog- 
nized for  their  chivalry  and  compas- 
sion. Poles  have  for  generations  strug- 
gled for  liberty,  a  struggle  which  led 
them     to     carry     on     their     national 
banner   the   motto   "For  Our   Liberty 
and   Yours.  "   Though    lime   and   time 
again  their  land  has  been  attacked  and 
occupied  by  aggressive  neighbors,  the 
Poles      repeatedly      fought       bravely 
against  threats  to  their  homeland.  In 
1683.   King  Jan   Sobieski   exemplified 
Polish  determination  when  he  and  his 
40.000  troops  rescued  Europe  from  in- 
vasion  by   turning   back   the   Turkish 
onslaught  at  Vienna.  Victories  such  as 
this  are  rare  in  Polish  history,  howev- 
er;   the    nation    has    suffered    many 
crushing  defeats  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign    invaders.     But     through     these 
tragic        events— through        Genghis 
Kahn's    invasion   of   Europe   in    1250. 
Turkish  aggression  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry, the  partitioning  of  Poland  in  1792 
and    1795   which   completely   dissolved 
their  independent  State,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Soviet  occupation  after  World 
War  II— the  spirit  of  this  great  people 
has  never  died,  neither  in  Poland  nor 
in  the  lands  where  Poland's  sons  and 
daughters  began  life  anew. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a 
tragic  injustice  inflicted  on  the  gallant 
people  of  Poland  in  the  suppression  of 
the  broad  movement  within  Polish  so- 


ciety toward  guarantees  of  basic 
human  rights  and  a  more  open  society, 
a  movement  both  symbolized  and  led 
by  Solidarity.  Despite  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  that  movement,  and  the 
suspension  of  individual  liberties,  the 
unsinkable  will  and  determination  of 
the  Polish  people  survives. 

On  Polish  Constitution  Day.  we  not 
only  commemorate  the  proud  triumph 
of  1791  when  Poland  immortalized  her 
people's  love  of  freedom  in  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  we  also  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  many  contributions 
of  the  Polish  people  to  this  Nation. 
The  Polish  presence  in  America  dates 
back  to  earliest  colonial  times  when 
Polish  artLsans  arrived  in  Jamestown 
and  built  America's  first  glass  factory. 
During  the  American  Revolution,  two 
of  Poland's  most  beloved  sons.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko  and  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski,  rallied  bravely  to  the  banner 
of  our  newborn  country.  We  recall 
with  respect  the  great  Polish  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  the  arts. 

The  contributions  which  Polish 
Americans  made  to  colonial  settle- 
ments in  America  and  in  the  War  for 
Independence  have  been  repeated  in 
each  succeeding  generation  and  have 
immeasurably  enriched  our  national, 
political,  cultural,  and  social  life. 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  who 
today  number  well  over  10  million, 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
growth  of  American  industry  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  greatly 
strengthened  American  labor.  Polish 
Americans  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  every  walk  of  life  and  have 
.served  our  democratic  institutions  in 
countless  positions  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  Above  all.  they 
have  always  championed  our  Nation's 
freedom  and  honor. 

In  joining  with  Polish  Americans 
throughout  our  land  in  commemorat- 
ing Polish  Constitution  Day.  let  us 
recall  the  great  contributions  that 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have 
made  to  our  country.  Let  us  recall  that 
our  national  heritage  is  rich  with  the 
gifts  of  the  Polish  people,  and  let  us 
hope  that  we  will  all  see  again  a  free 
Poland,  fulfilling  its  heritage  and  des- 
tiny.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  2565.  A 
BILL  TO  REAUTHORIZE  HEAD 
START  PROGRAMS 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon.sor 
with  Senators  Denton.  Domenici, 
Thurmond.  Hecht.  and  East  of  S. 
2565.  the  Head  Start  Amendments  of 
1984.  Through  supporting  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, we  not  only  renew  the  lease  on 
life  for  this  worthy  legislative  achieve- 
ment, but  we  also  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  what  I  believe  are  funda- 
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mental  principles  on  which  Head  Start 
must  be  based. 

First,  the  Head  Start  program  is  an 
example  of  how  the  public  and  private 
sectors  can  work  together.  Unliite  all 
too  many  public  sector  programs,  the 
Head  Start  program  has  not  dissuaded 
but  encouraged  local  initiative.  Today, 
there  are  over  500,000  citizens  who  \'ol- 
unteer  their  time  and  talents  to  local 
Head  Start  centers.  In  fact,  there  are 
seven  volunteers  for  every  paid  staff 
person.  These  include  high  .school  and 
college  students,  homemakers.  senior 
citizens,  professionals,  local  and  State 
business  leaders,  and  workers  of  all 
trades.  In  Mississippi  alone,  private 
citizens  have  donated  over  $1.5  million 
in  cash,  merchandise,  properties,  and 
facilities. 

Second,  the  Head  Start  program  rec- 
ognizes that  the  parents  are  the  most 
important  influence  on  a  child.  At  a 
time  when  potential  influence  is  too 
often  ignored  or  circumvented,  the 
Head  Start  program  recognizes  that 
the  parent  is  and  should  be  the  child's 
primary  teacher.  Head  Start  regula- 
tions require  parental  participation  at 
all  levels.  For  every  three  children  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  at  least  two  Head 
Start  parents  are  giving  volunteer 
time.  Head  Start  administrators  spend 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  actively  en- 
couraging and  organizing  parental  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

Furthermore.  I  am  impressed  with 
evidence  that  suggests  that  children, 
as  adolescents,  in  programs  like  Head 
Start,  are  less  likely  to  need  remedial 
services  as  they  grow  older:  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  hold  jobs  after 
school  hours:  and  that  they  demon- 
strate less  antisocial  and  delinquent 
behavior.  As  the  Head  Start  program 
matures  and  as  the  children  of  Head 
Start  grow  in  age,  they  are  also  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  their  employabil- 
ity.  After  all.  the  succe.ss  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  with  any  other  federally 
funded  social  program,  should  be 
measured  by  the  rate  in  which  the 
program's  beneficiaries  become  fully 
independent,  productive,  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  our  national  com- 
munity. 

This  is  why  I  believe  reauthorizing 
the  Head  Start  program  is  so  impor- 
tant. The  Utah  Head  Start  program  is 
a  model  success  story  with  strong  sup- 
port by  Utah  citizens.  S.  2565  provides 
a  straightforward  3-year  reauthoriza- 
tion of  Head  Start  at  an  increased 
funding  of  $79  million.  There  are  at 
present  no  statutory  changes  in  this 
reauthorization  bill:  although  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Family  and  Human  Services. 
Senator  Denton,  and  I  are  amenable 
to  discussing  amendments  to  further 
improve  the  Head  Start  program. 

A  hearing  on  our  reauthorization 
bill  has  been  scheduled  for  May  3  in 
the  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee      chaired       by       Senator 


Denton.  This  legislation  is  a  credit  to 
Senator  Denton  and  his  very  fine  leg- 
islative staff.  It  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port, and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
expenditiously  enact  the  bill  in  order 
to  best  meet  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Head  Start  program.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
REHABILITATION 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Grassley  and 
many  other  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  for  the  years  1984  through 
1987.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
and  his  able  staff  for  their  dedicated 
efforts  to  draw  up  effective  reauthor- 
ization legislation. 

Since  1965.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
has  gone  through  substantial  changes. 
These  changes  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  Congress  increased  sensi- 
tivity to  the  variations  in  the  needs  of 
our  elderly  from  region  to  region,  sen- 
sitivity greatly  honed  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  network  of  aging  agen- 
cies has  provided  to  us.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  been  gradually 
adapted  and  revi.sed  so  that,  over  time, 
it  has  become  increasingly  responsive 
to  senior  citizens'  needs. 

This  year's  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion goes  even  further  in  responding 
to  those  needs.  Among  its  major  provi- 
sions are  the  following: 

Includes  in  it.s  .statement  of  purpose  an 
empha.sis  on  the  importance  of  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  continuum  of  care  for 
.serving  the  vulnerable  elderly. 

Requires  the  Commis.sioi1er  on  Aging  to 
con.sult  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
purpo.se.s  of  publi.shing  timely  information 
on  the  demographics  of  aging  and  the  .social 
and  economic  characteristics  of  our  aging 
population. 

Changes  the  appointment  procedures  for 
member.s  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  so  that  the  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  each  appoint  a  portion  of  the 
Council's  members. 

Includes  provisions  relative  to  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment. 

Requires  the  Commi.s.sioner  on  Aging  to 
coordinate  with  peer  revie\^  organizations  to 
strengthen  policies  related  to  community- 
based  long  term  care. 

Require.s  the  publication  of  certain  infor- 
mation relative  to  states'  intrastate  funding 
formulas. 

Gives  priority  status  for  funding  for  sup- 
portive services  for  families  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals with  Alzheimer's  and  other  neuro- 
logical diseases,  and  training  for  service 
deliverers. 

Provides  greater  flexibility  for  the  tran.s- 
fer  of  funds  between  supportive  services  and 
nutrition  .services  (35  percent,  as  opposed  to 
20  percent  under  current  law). 

Requires  improved  procedures  for  report- 
ing on  claims  for  reimbursement  under  the 
USDA  commodities  program. 

Gives  priority  status  for  Title  IV  grants  to 
Long  Term  Care  Gerontology  Centers 
which  develop  models  for  care  and  assist- 


ance to  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  and 
their  families. 

Requires  the  Commissioner  to  make  avail- 
able information  on  grant  awards  made 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Act,  and  to  share  the 
results  of  such  studies. 

Limits  the  amount  of  Title  V  monies 
which  can  be  used  for  administration  pur- 
poses. 

Requires  state  agencies  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  an  annual  report  on  the 
distribution  of  Title  V  employment  slots 
throughout  the  state. 

Requires  the  development  of  programs  to 
identify,  treat,  and  prevent  cases  of  elder 
abu.se  where  an  established  need  is  not 
being  met. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this 
legislation  seeks  to  adapt  the  mecha- 
nisms within  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  better  serve  our  aging  population, 
with  a  minimum  of  changes.  The  legis- 
lation preserves  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  back  in  1965  to  develop 
an  effective  network  of  nutritional 
and  social  services,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  substantive  information 
ba.se  on  issues  affecting  the  elderly  of 
our  Nation. 

While  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation  differ  in  sever- 
al ways.  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  will  move  quickly  on  their  re- 
spective packages,  so  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  can  meet  and  we  will 
see  final  passage  in  early  May. 

Once  again.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans.* 


UMI 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
REORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S. 
2603,  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  This  law 
has  proved  mo.st  successful  in  assuring 
our  senior  citizens  improved  health, 
housing.  employment.  community 
service,  cultural  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. Today  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  supports  662  area  agencies  on 
aging.  o\er  8.600  service  providers, 
over  13.000  congregate  nutrition  sites, 
and  over  6.000  home-delivered  nutri- 
tion providers.  Senior  citizens  also  par- 
ticipate in  54,000  community  service 
jobs  becau.se  of  this  important  law. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
13.2  percent  of  the  population  is  made 
up  of  individuals  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  These  individuals  depend  on 
their  senior  citizen  centers,  their  nu- 
trition programs,  and  the  employment 
and  community  service  jobs  provided 
through  programs  established  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  These  programs 
literally  serve  as  a  lifeline  to  retired 
South  Dakotans. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
which  were  once  only  a  dream  of  the 
89th  Congress  are  now  a  key  means  of 
assisting  senior  citizens  in  carrying  out 
independent,  productive,  and  healthy 
lives.  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cospon- 


sor  of  S.  2603  and  to  work  with  the 
Members  of  the  98th  Congress  in  con- 
tinuing a  tremendously  successful 
effort. 

The  key  change  proposed  by  this 
year's  bill  is  one  of  which  I  am  most 
supportive.  As  a  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been 
a  leader  in  the  fight  against  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease.  Last  year,  I  requested 
hearings  on  the  tragedies  of  this  dis- 
ease and  the  research  and  training 
needed  to  deal  with  it.  Two  excellent 
hearing  records  on  the  need  for  in- 
creased research  funding  are  now 
available  to  my  colleagues  because  of 
that  effort. 

After  those  hearings,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Resources  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  urging  the  committee 
to  increase  funding  for  research.  Sena- 
tors Heinz  and  D'Amato  cosigned  that 
letter  requesting  an  additional  $15  mil- 
lion for  basic  research  and  $4  million 
to  support  five  centers  specializing  in 
research  on  Alzheimer's  disease. 

As  a  result  of  that  effort,  the  com- 
mittee provided  $24  million  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Senate  al.so  agreed  to  add  $3.5  million 
for  Alzheimer's  research  centers. 
While  this  is  far  from  sufficient,  it  is  a 
beginning  step. 

Increased  attention  and  improved  re- 
search have  gone  forward  in  1984  be- 
cause this  Congress  and  administra- 
tion have  given  Alzheimer's  disease 
the  priority  consideration  it  requires. 

Three  bills  offering  answers  to  the 
staggering  effects  of  the  disease  are 
currently  before  the  Senate.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  all  three  measures,  I  am 
most  plea-sed  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  in- 
cluded the  concepts  of  S.  2221  in  the 
legislation  reauthorizing  and  extend- 
ing the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Passage  of  S.  2603  will  thus  result  in 
State  area  agencies  on  aging  giving 
priority  funding  to  supportive  services 
for  families  of  Alzheimer's  patients. 
Support  will  also  be  given  to  improved 
training  for  personnel  needed  to  care 
for  patients  suffering  from  this  form 
of  dementia. 

This  encouraging  step  forward  has 
my  strong  support.  I  am  honored  to  be 
a  supporter  of  S.  2603  which  extends 
and  improves  an  act  which  is  vital  to 
our  country's  future. 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  all  Americans  will  face 
their  golden  years  with  increased  hope 
that  they  can  live  independent,  pro- 
ductive, and  healthy  lives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  speedily  approve  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


ant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  Bill  Gianelli.  At  the  end  of 
this  week.  Bill  returns  to  his  Califor- 
nia home,  having  served  as  the  most 
accomplished  Assistant  Secretary  in 
history. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Gianelli's  legacy 
to  those  of  us  who  must  continue  to 
toil  in  the  thorny  garden  of  water 
policy  is  his  clear  vision  that  water  re- 
source development  in  the  future 
cannot  take  place  without  changing 
the  way  in  which  water  projects  are 
funded  and  financed.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, I  have  heard  Bill  Gianelli 
testify  on  this  subject  many  times.  I 
will  not  soon  forget  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  depth  of  his  intelli- 
gence. Mr.  President,  the  Congress, 
the  American  people,  and  this  Senator 
are  going  to  mi.ss  Bill  Gianelli's  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Gianelli  also 
leaves  a  legacy  of  administrative  lead- 
ership over  the  civil  works  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  a  period  of 
severe  budget  and  personel  restraint. 
Bill  has  improved  the  management  of 
the  corps  program  in  numerable  ways. 

He  led  the  negotiations  for  an  agree- 
ment with  private  industry  establish- 
ing a  reserved  dredging  fleet,  he  revi- 
talized the  corps'  defen,se  mobilization 
capability,  he  improved  the  response 
time  of  the  corps  permitting  programs 
and  he  has  led  the  corps  in  its  mission 
as  the  Federal  engineer. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
thanking  Bill  Gianelli  for  a  superb  job 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in 
urging  him  to  stay  active  in  water  re- 
source development  policy,  and  in 
wishing  he  and  his  wife  Shirley  our 
best  wishes  for  their  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


BILL  GIANELLI'S  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  3  years,  the  debate  over  water  re- 
source development  policy  was  given 
direction  and  guidance  by  the  Assist- 


mendations  from  which  small  business 
legislation  for  the  past  3  years  has 
been  shaped. 

As  other  difficulties  within  the  small 
business  community  have  arisen,  it 
has  become  clear  that  another  forum 
is  needed  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
these  problems,  as  well  as  an  attempt 
to  develop  solutions. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  Weicker)  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkan-sas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  approved 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  Authorization  Act.  and  hope 
that  the  Conference  will  mean  a  fresh 
commitment  to  small  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  small 
businesses  provide  not  only  the  heart 
of  our  communities,  but  the  backbone 
of  our  Nation's  economy  as  well.  Over 
44  percent  of  the  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
small  business  community.  In  1981  and 
1982.  it  was  reported  that  all  net  new 
jobs  in  this  country  were  created  by 
small  businesses.  The  vital  role  small 
businesses  play  is  often  overlooked  in 
spite  of  these  statistics. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  calling  for  a 
second  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business.  The  first  White  House 
Conference,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  which  I  also  cosponsored,  weis 
a  tremendous  success,  bringing  togeth- 
er over  50.000  small  business  owners 
from  each  of  the  50  States.  The  major 
areas  of  concern  as  outlined  by  the 
Conference  participants  were  articu- 
lated in  the  form  of  60  specific  recom- 


S.  1739.  THE  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1983 

*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. I  joined  Senators  Domenici.  Evans. 
Humphrey.  Mitchell,  and  Moynihan 
in  writing  to  the  majority  leader  to  ex- 
press support  for  S.  1739.  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1983. 

New  authorizing  legislation  for 
water  resource  development  programs 
is  crucial  in  order  for  our  Nation  to 
press  forward  with  important  and 
long/delayed  projects  and  to  assure 
the  future  efficient  management  of 
water  resources. 

S.  1739  provides  for  a  continued  Fed- 
eral role  in  water  resource  policy  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  must  become  in- 
creasingly selective  in  its  water  devel- 
opment investments.  The  bill  encour- 
ages careful  water  resource  planning 
by  placing  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
commitment  of  non-Federal  resources 
in  many  activities. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  Senate  to 
end  the  8-year  delay  in  addressing 
water  policy  issues  by  taking  up  S. 
1739  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is 
broad  bypartisan  support  for  this  om- 
nibus legislation,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  working  for  the 
bill's  speedy  approval. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
our  recent  letter  to  the  majority 
leader  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  iO.  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Majority  Leader.    U.S.  Senate.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Majority  Leader:  The  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
reported  S.  1739.  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983.  The  bill  now  awaits 
floor  action,  and  we  respectfully  urge  that 
you  provide  for  early  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

It  has  been  over  seven  years  since  Con- 
gre.ss  last  enacted  authorizing  legislation  for 
water  resource  development  programs.  This 
omnibus   legislation   was   approved   by   the 
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CommiUee  in  November  following  an  ex- 
haustive and  painstaking  effort  by  Senator 
Abdnor.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  to  arrive  at  a  responsible 
approach  to  water  development  policy. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  comprehen- 
sive water  policy  legislation  to  reconcile 
completely  the  many  competing  interests  in 
this  area.  S.  1739  is  a  carefully  crafted  com- 
promise. It  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  continued  federal  role  in  water  re- 
source development  and  for  a  more  narrow 
targetting  of  .scarce  federal  dollars  toward 
those  projects  for  which  a  genuine  need 
exists. 

S.  1739  provides  for  the  authorization  of  a 
number  of  important  new  projects  and  also 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  commit- 
ment of  nonfederal  resources  in  future  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  increases  non-federal  cost- 
sharing  obligations  in  a  variety  of  water 
project  categories  and  encourages  a  gradual 
move  toward  cost -recovery  through  charges 
on  users  of  federally  supported  waterways. 

These  reforms  are  absolutely  essential  in 
order  for  our  nations  efficient  management 
of  water  resources  to  continue  in  the  midst 
of  pre.ssing  budgetary  constraints. 

We  believe  it  would  be  extremely  unfortu- 
nate for  Congress  to  adjourn  this  year  with- 
out examining  water  resource  policy.  S.  1739 
offers  a  sound  approach  to  water  develop- 
ment, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  meas 
ure  can  be  considered  in  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 


many  of  San  Francisco's  charitable 
youth  organizations. 

He  has  received  numerous  awards 
for  his  efforts,  incuding:  Outstanding 
Service  Award.  South  Park  Communi- 
ty; Certificate  of  Recognition  for  Dedi- 
cated Service.  Booker  T.  Washington 
Community  Center:  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation. United  Way  of  the  Bay 
Area;  Outstanding  Service  Award.  San 
Francisco  Residential  Support  Center: 
and  the  Leadership  to  Youth  and 
Dedicated  Service  Award,  Adult  Citi- 
zens of  the  Western  Addition  Commu- 
nity. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  re- 
flect on  the  achievements  of  this  re- 
markable individual  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  mightily  to  our  youth. 
Through  Mr.  Gordon's  hard  work,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  enormous  impact 
one  person  can  have  on  the  lives  of  so 
many.« 


Sincerely, 


George  J.  Mitchell. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
John  H.  Ch.afee. 
Pete  'V.  Domenici. 
D.^niel  .J.  Evans. • 


LEFTY  GORDON:  A  FRIEND  OF 
YOUTH 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  man  who  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
countless  San  Franciscans. 

Leonard  "Lefty  "  Gordon  has  con- 
tributed years  of  selfle.ss  dedication  to 
the  youth  of  San  Francisco.  Currently 
the  executive  director  of  the  Ella  Hill 
Hutch  Community  Center.  Mr. 
Gordon  has  served  also  as  the  pro- 
gram director  of  Youth  for  Service:  as 
senior  group  worker.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Community  Center:  and  as 
recreation  director.  San  Francisco 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Gordon  dedicates 
countless  hours  as  a  board  member  of 


be  disposed  of  this  evening,  let  me 
state  the  program  for  tomorrow.  I  am 
advised  that  neither  the  manager  of 
the  bill  nor  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment wish  to  proceed  further  with 
debate  this  evening.  After  the  state- 
ment of  the  program,  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row at  10  a.m. 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  under  a 
special  order  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  execution  of  the  special  order.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  10:30  a.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  having 
concluded  the  list  of  routine  items  to 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) will  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  no  later  than  10:30 
a.m.,  or  sooner,  if  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  morning  business  of  that 
length. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business,  at 
which  time  the  Chiles  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  we  can  finish  this  bill 
on  tomorrow.  It  is  anticipated  that  we 
very  well  may  be  in  late  tomorrow  in 
an  effort  to  do  so.  In  any  event,  we  are 
going  to  stay  as  long  as  productive 
work  can  be  accomplished  and  as  long 
as  we  can  make  progress  toward  com- 
pletion. 

As  previously  announced,  there  will 
not  be  a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
other  Senators  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:03  p.m..  rece.s.sed  until 
Thursday.  May  3,  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Help  us,  gracious  God.  to  know  Your 
blessings  in  all  the  occasions  of  life. 
Encourage  us  when  we  know  success 
and  remind  us  of  the  need  to  be  grate- 
ful, and  when  we  experience  disap- 
pointment, support  us  with  Your  pres- 
ence and  may  Your  spirit  give  us 
strength.  In  all  the  seasons  of  life, 
whether  in  joy  and  happiness  or  at 
moments  of  pain  and  loss,  may  we  not 
feel  alone  or  without  recourse,  but  ac- 
knowledging Your  love,  may  we  by 
faith  go  from  day  to  day  with  the 
awareness  that  You  are  always  with 
us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  353,  nays 
27,  answered  "present"  9,  not  voting 
44,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No 
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YEAS- 

353 

Aclcerman 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Albo.sta 

Bereuter 

Bnlt 

Anderson 

Berman 

Broomfield 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bethune 

Brown  iCA) 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Brown  iCO) 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

BroyhJIl 

Archer 

Biliralcis 

Burton  (CA) 

A.spin 

Bliley 

Burton  'IN> 

AuCoin 

Boehlert 

Byron 

Badham 

Boggs 

Campbell 

Barnard 

Boland 

Carney 

Barnes 

Boner 

Carper 

Bartlett 

Bonlter 

Carr 

Baleman 

Borslti 

Chandler 

Bates 

Bosco 

Chappell 

Bedell 

Boucher 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collin.s 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

CraiK 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( ALl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  ( OK  I 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Eva.ns  (IL) 

Fazio 

Pcighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Geka^ 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Han.sen  (UT) 

H'arri.son 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 


Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Ka.sich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayor 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

I,each 

Leath 

L/chman  (CA) 

Ijent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  ( CA > 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  ( IL> 

Martin  'NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoH 

McCain 

McCandles,s 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKcrnan 

McKinnry 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 
idl  Mikulski 

Miller  (CAJ 

Mineta 

Mmish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NieLson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rcslenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ru.sso 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

.Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 


Slangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sludds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 


Chappie 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Philip 

Dickmson 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Evans iIA) 

Frenzel 

Gejden.son 


Torres 

Torricelli 
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n   1510 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  changed  his  vote 
from  ■  yea  "  to  "present   " 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2733.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials;  and 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5.  1984. 
as    National  Week  of  the  Ocean  " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the   following  titles,   in 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:0'  p.m. 
This    "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested; 

S.  1135.  An  act  lo  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  Slates  of 
California  and  Oregon; 

S.  1196.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Claim.s  Court  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe: 

S.  2184,  An  act  to  amend  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Programs  Act  of  1974  to  impose  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  act  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986.  and  1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  261  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June 
1984  as  'Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week.  • 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276h-276k.  as 
amended,  appoints  Mrs.  Hawkins  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  during  the  2d  .session 
of  the  98th  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  May  17-20.  1984. 


UMI 


PERMITTING          1984  OLYMPIC 

TORCH      RELAY     TO  BE     RUN 

THROUGH           U.S.  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  295)  to  permit  the 
1984  Olympic  torch  relay  to  be  run 
through  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  295 

That,  on  May  14.  1984.  or  on  such  other 
day  as  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  jointly  authorize,  the  1984  Olympic 
Torch  Relay  may  be  run  through  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  as  part  of 
the  journey  of  the  Olympic  Torch  from 
Olympia.  Greece,  to  the  XXIII  Olympic 
Games  in  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Sec.  2.  The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  neces.sary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  the  United  States  is  once 
again  privileged  to  host  the  summer 
Olympic  games. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the 
modern  Olympics,  a  torch  lighted  in 
Olympia,  Greece,  will  be  carried  in  a 
relay  to  the  site  of  the  23d  Olympic 
games  in  Los  Angeles. 

That  relay  will  carry  the  Olympic 
flame  through  Washington,  DC,  on 
May  14. 

This  presents  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the 


American    people,     to    welcome     the 
summer  games  to  our  country. 

The  resolution  before  us  permits  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  torch 
relay  to  cross  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

'Section  193  of  the  United  States 
Code  title  40.  prohibits  the  transporta- 
tion of  firearms,  dangerous  weapons, 
explosives,  and  incendiary  devices 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Clearly  the  Olympic  torch  is  not  the 
kind  of  incendiary  device  that  Con- 
gress meant  to  prohibit.  The  law  does 
allow  this  provision  to  be  suspended 
for  appropriate  occasions  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  House  to  suspend  the 
provision  in  this  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


rj  1520 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  F^OR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT. 
ENERGY.  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  SIT  ON  TOMORROW 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment.  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  on  Thursday.  May  3.  1984. 
should  the  Hou.se  be  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
at  the  time. 

I  am  advised  that  this  request  has 
been  cleared  through  the  minority, 
and  that  there  is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREED,  FAIRNESS,  AND  SELF- 
RESTRAINT 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1983 
Bill  Anderson  received  $13.3  million  in 


compensation;  Phil  Caldwell,  $7.3  mil- 
lion: Dave  Tendler,  almost  $7  million; 
Tom  Murphy,  over  $6  million:  Dan 
Burke,  Bill  Cook,  and  Ed  Telling  over 
$4  million  each. 

The  names  of  these  seven  corporate 
executives  are  not  exactly  household 
words,  yet  the  $46  million  in  compen- 
sation these  seven  men  received  last 
year  is  more  than  the  total  combined 
salaries  of  our  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  13  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  the  nine  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  all  100  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  all  435  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  al.so  more  than  the  combined  sala- 
ries of  over  3.000  average  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  top  corporate  execu- 
tives cannot  control  their  greed,  how 
dare  they  expect  the  average  Ameri- 
can to  heed  their  hypocritical  calls  for 
self-restraint  and  moderation? 


INTEREST  RATES  BEGINNING 
TO  CLIMB  AGAIN 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
rates  are  beginning  to  climb  again,  and 
while  the  President  may  feel  that  the 
budget  deficit  is  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  the  Federal  deficit  may 
soon  be  big  enough  to  do  us  all  in.  But 
two  additional  factors  which  help 
shore  up  high  interest  rates  have  been 
identified.  They  are:  America's  low 
saving  rate  and  the  high  cost  of  money 
to  American  banking  institutions.  It 
should  be  no  wonder  that  interest 
rates  are  in  the  midteens  when  the 
cost  of  money  to  American  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  and  credit  unions 
now  approximates  10  percent,  as 
American  savers  have  generally  aban- 
doned passbook  savings  for  high  yield 
certificates. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  for  a  new  idea. 
This  month  I  and  the  other  Members 
will  be  offering  a  bill  which  aims  at 
producing  more  private  savings,  lower 
cost  of  money  to  American  lending  in- 
stitutions, and  lower  interest  rates  for 
our  country.  It  is  a  plan  to  give  Ameri- 
can savers  a  break  and  American  bor- 
rowers a  fair  interest  rate.  In  the  days 
ahead  I  will  have  a  lot  more  to  say 
about  it.  Tune  in  tomorrow  and  feel 
free  to  contact  my  office  for  additional 
information. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4103 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  4103. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BULLETPROOF  VEiSTS  SAVE 
POLICE  LIVES 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  reports  that  "an 
estimated  400  police  lives"  have  been 
saved  by  bulletproof  vests  since  1975. 
William  Johnson,  an  Alexandria,  VA, 
deputy  sheriff  is  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate 400. 

Deputy  Johnsons  close  brush  with 
death  occurred  on  September  27.  1982. 
and  the  Washington  Post  described 
the  incident  this  way: 

William  Johnson  struggled  for  the  .357 
magnum  revolver  held  only  inches  from  his 
chest.  He  watched  the  gun  as  it  fired  .sec- 
onds later.  He  saw  his  shirt  tear  as  the 
bullet  struck.  He  felt  its  crushing  force.  And 
becau.se  the  62-year-old  Alexandria  deputy 
sheriff  was  wearing  a  bulletproof  vest,  he 
was  alive  yesterday  to  help  convict  the  man 
accused  of  trying  to  kill  him. 

Like  Deputy  Johnson,  more  and 
more  police  officers  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  bulletproof  vests  are 
worth  wearing.  They  know  the  vests 
are  confortable— weighing  only  about 
3  pounds— and  they  know  the  vests 
will  stop  most  handgun  bullets  used  by 
criminals. 

Yet.  the  police  community  also 
knows  that  bulletproof  vests  are  total- 
ly useless  against  armor-piercing  "cop 
killer"  bullets  that  are  legally  avail- 
able at  gun  shops  across  the  country. 
That  is  why  the  police  community  is 
lobbying  hard  for  a  Federal  ban 
against  those  high-powered  projec- 
tiles. My  bill.  H.R.  953.  seeks  to  enact 
such  a  ban.  This  legislation  deserves 
prompt  and  favorable  action. 


AMERICA  STANDS  UNITED 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  these  last  months  I  have  risen 
in  the  well  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  mili- 
tary power.  On  each  occasion.  I  have 
tried  to  cite  where  I  have  found  inap- 
propriate use.  Today  I  rise  to  speak  of 
the  essence  of  a  new  challenge  to 
America.  It  is  a  challenge  not  to  our 
Army:  it  is  a  challenge  instead  to  civili- 
zation itself.  The  challenge  is  terror- 
ism, and  the  weapons  range  from  the 
cowardice  of  assassination  to  the  po.ssi- 
ble  future  uses  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  have  tried  to  use  this  floor  in  the 
past  to  send  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent; today  I  rise  to  send  a  different 
message.  The  message  is  that  a  free 
people  need  not  wait  to  be  struck.  A 
free  people  need  not  wait  for  terrorism 
to  act;  a  free  people  can  go  to  the 
source  of  terrorism  itself. 

Let  the  Israeli  raid  on  Baghdad 
serve  as  a  guide.  We  will  act  prudently. 


we  will  act  properly,  we  will  act  re- 
sponsibly. But  we  will,  as  a  nation,  act. 
Let  those  who  host  terrorism  know 
that  America  stands  united. 


NELLIS  AIR  FORCE  BASE 
THUNDERBIRDS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1983 
more  than  16  million  onlookers  experi- 
enced the  thrill  of  the  precision  aero- 
batics of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Thunder- 
birds. 

That  sense  of  excitement  and  exhila- 
ration was  nothing  new  for  audiences. 
Since  1953  more  than  170  million 
people  in  46  countries  have  enjoyed 
this  air  team's  precision  performances. 

The  Thunderbirds,  stationed  at  Ne- 
vada's Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  are  the 
unofficial  honor  society  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Working  on  a  2-year  rotation, 
volunteers  maintain  and  pilot 
team's  aircraft.  The  standards 
high.  Pilots,  for  example,  must  have  at 
least  1.000  hours  of  flying  time  and  no 
more  than  10  years  in  commissioned 
service. 

As  far  as  equipment,  the  F-16  can 
fly  at  more  than  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  has  a  650-mile-per-hour  cruis- 
ing speed,  and  can  climb  at  30,000  feet 
per  minute. 

Because  of  these  continuing  top  per- 
formances from  man  and  machine.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  the  Thunderbirds 
on  behalf  of  Nevada  and  the  Nation. 
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GALLIPOLIS  CANT  WAIT 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  economic 
tragedy  has  struck  again  on  the  Ohio 
River.  This  week  a  15-barge  unit 
trying  to  negotiate  the  tricky  turn 
through  the  antiquated  Gallipolis 
locks  crashed  into  a  partially  opened 
lock  gate.  The  .structural  damage  will 
close  the  lock  for  4  weeks. 

This  is  only  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  accidents  in  and  around  Gal- 
lipolis. The  latest  closure  was  from 
April  2  until  April  26,  with  a  total 
repair  cost  of  $2.4  million.  As  you 
know,  the  authorization  to  rebuild 
Gallipolis  has  been  reported  by  all 
committees  and  awaits  floor  action.  I 
urge  the  leadership  to  bring  this  vital 
legislation  to  the  floor  immediately. 

Built  in  1937.  the  locks  cannot  ac- 
commodate modern  barge  traffic,  and 
have  become  the  worst  bottleneck  in 
our  inland  waterway  system.  Products 
from  19  different  States  move  through 
Gallipolis.  Congestion  delays  at  Gal- 
lipolis arc  prolonged  and  mounting.  It 


is  conservatively  estimated  that  in 
1990.  with  a  60-percent  increase  in 
traffic  expected,  a  resultant  32-hour 
delay  per  lock,  per  barge  is  anticipat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  wait.  The 
Ohio  River  is  losing  millions  of  dollars 
in  business.  The  time  to  move  is  now 
let  us  fix  Gallipolis  this  month.  Let  us 
rebuild  it  next  year. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  ELDERLY 
HOMELESS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
held  hearings  today  dramatizing  the 
terrible  plight  of  elderly  people  who 
are  homeless.  Ironic  because  these 
hearings  were  held  against  the  back- 
drop of  a  HUD  study  which  minimizes 
the  total  homeless  problem  almost  to 
the  point  of  extinction. 

One  wonders  if  HUD  continues  to 
study  the  homeless,  maybe  it  can 
eliminate  them  altogether  by  simply 
studying  them  to  death. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  Ronald  Reagan's  HUD, 
after  the  chief  Executive's  heartless 
statement  that  people  are  homeless 
"by  choice."  What  a  tragic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  homeless  problem  in  this 
Nation  by  President  Reagan. 

I  have  actively  worked  on  this  issue 
for  3  years.  At  my  urging,  and  with  bi- 
partisan support,  the  House  has 
passed  measures  providing  $140  mil- 
lion in  emergency  assistance  to  assist 
the  homeless.  The  Congress  last  year 
finally  enacted  into  law  a  $60  million 
authorization  in  homeless  shelter  as- 
sistance and  I  know  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  intends  to 
try  to  add  money  for  the  homeless 
again  this  year.  Hopefully  we  can 
force  it  through  the  Senate.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  still  reflects 
total  indifference,  not  requesting  ini- 
tially or  even  at  this  late  date  a  dime 
for  homeless  emergency  assistance  or 
shelters. 

The  record  of  committees  of  the 
Congress  are  replete  with  the  stagger- 
ing dimensions  and  growth  of  the 
homeless  problem  by  some  of  the  most 
qualified  social  scientists  and  profes- 
sionals. But  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  a  penchant  for  not 
letting  the  facts  get  in  the  way  of  its 
ideology— whether  the  subject  is  the 
homeless,  the  hungry,  or  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration believes  its  own  propaganda  on 
these  numbers:  Where  is  the  program? 
Where  is  the  housing?  Where  is  the 
humanity?  Based  on  the  good  work  of 
the  past  administration  and  Congress, 
some  public  and  assisted  housing  has 
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been  available  in  the  pipeline,  but  the 
legacy  of  the  Reagan  administration 
will  be  less  than  100.000  public  and  as- 
sisted starts  a  year.  And  yet  Reagan's 
HUD  defines  in  a  single  instance 
350.000  people  who  are  homeless.  The 
challenge  is  yet  to  meet  even  this  lim- 
ited number,  much  less  reality. 
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wrong.  It  proves  that  the  administra- 
tions  shell  game  on  trade  policy  is  a 
sham.  If  the  Brock  policy  becomes  ef- 
fective—an unlikely  possibility— it  will 
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and  oils,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  to  restrict  European  Com- 
munity imports  of  at  least  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  reduced  and  poten- 


THE  MARIE  ANTOINETTE     LET 
THEM  EAT  CAKE"  AWARD 

.  (Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unanimous  winner  of  this  year's  Marie 
Antoinette  Let  Them  Eat  Cake  Award 
is  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  yesterday 
announced  a  study  showing  that  there 
are  only  250.000  to  350.000  homeless 
people  in  America,  almost  80  percent 
below  previous  estimates.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  own  estimate  was  2 
million  as  recently  as  last  November, 
when  HHS  Secretary  Heckler  an- 
nounced a  Federal  food  and  shelter 
campaign.  Has  the  campaign  been 
enormously  successful?  Has  economic 
recovery  finally  trickled  down  to  those 
most  in  need  of  help? 

Guess  again.  Instead,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration which  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed any  Federal  legislation  to  help 
the  homeless,  it  has  discovered  a  more 
innovative  way  to  .solve  a  problem: 
define  it  out  of  existence.  The  way  it 
works  is  simple;  When  you  want  to  em- 
phasize your  compassion  for  the 
needy,  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem. Then,  when  the  PR  benefits  of 
your  announcement  have  died  down, 
and  when  you  want  to  make  it  .seem 
like  there's  really  nothing  to  worry 
about,  wait  a  few  months  and  reduce 
your  estimate  of  the  problem. 

Who  are  these  350,000,  the  ones  who 
could  not  even  find  room  on  a  subway 
grate?  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  be 
fooled  by  this  numbers  game.  The 
main  point  is  that  whether  there  are  2 
million  or  250.000  homeless,  or  even  if 
there  are  only  10,000,  this  administra- 
tion just  has  no  interest  in  doing  any- 
thing about  the  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, stop  redefining  the  problem,  do 
something  about  it. 


UMI 


TRADE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORN 
GLUTEN  AND  SOYBEANS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  submitted  a  House  resolution 
w^hich  calls  on  the  President  to  firmly 
oppose  any  trade  restrictions  which 
will  injure  the  U.S.  corn  gluten  and 
soybean  industries.  If  unilateral  action 
is  taken  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  inhibit  the  importation 
of  corn  gluten  feed  or  vegetable  fats 


tially  reduced  U.S.  export  products. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  to 
counter  European  Community  propos- 
als to  impose  a  consumption  tax  on 
vegetable  fats  and  oils  and  a  recent  re- 
quest by  the  EC  Council  of  Ministers 
to  enter  into  formal  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  with  the  intention 
of  changing  the  duty-free  status  of 
corn  gluten. 

Corn  gluten  is  a  nongrain  feed  ingre- 
dient popular  in  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States;  3.6  million  metric  tons, 
valuing  $562  million,  were  exported  to 
Europe  last  year.  Currently,  while 
grains  imported  to  the  European  Com- 
munity are  subject  to  tariffs,  imported 
corn  gluten,  which  does  not  compete 
directly  with  European  agricultural 
products,  is  subject  to  no  duty. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  the  duty-free  binding  on  corn 
gluten  feed  which  causes  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  choose  this  feed  stuff  over 
European  produced  grains.  Rather,  it 
is  the  artificially  high  EC  support 
prices  which  have  made  the  European 
grain  products  noncompetitive  within 
Europe.  Another  reason  corn  gluten 
feed  is  chosen  for  animal  feeds  is  that 
it  provides  a  better  protein  base  which 
grain  cannot  provide. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  United  States 
has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  its  own 
economic  interests  for  the  sake  of  de- 
sirable stabilization  of  the  Western 
World.  But.  the  European  Community 
is  now  a  large  and  growing  agricultural 
exporter  which  threatens  to  impo.se 
new  restrictions  on  its  imports  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  time  to  insist 
that  the  Community  act  responsibly  in 
trade  and  not  transfer  its  internal  ag- 
ricultural policy  burdens  to  our  coun- 
try. The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
EC  must  find  domestic  solutions  to  the 
simultaneous  farm-income  and  public- 
budget  problems  it  faces. 

By  asking  the  President  to  continue 
to  reject  attempts  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  impose  quan- 
titative or  tariff  restrictions  on  corn 
gluten  imports,  we  are  drawing  a  line. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  any  steps 
backward  in  our  trade  negotiations 
with  Europe.  It  is  time  to  insist  on  fair 
trade  agreements,  and  the  resolution  I 
introduce  today  attempts  to  take  an 
important  step  in  that  direction. 


PROTECTIONIST  POLICY  ON 
JAPANESE  AUTO  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Am- 
bas.sador  Bill  Brock's  announcement 
that  import  quotas  on  Japanese  cars 
will  not  be  renewed  next  year  is  just 


cause  massive  amounts  of  unnecessary 
pain. 

The  illogic  of  this  policy  is  monu- 
mental. Just  because  greedy  auto  ex- 
ecutives are  getting  big  bonuses,  he  is 
ready  to  jeopardize  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  workers.  They  were  not 
the  ones  who  decided  to  give  the  ex- 
ecutives the  bonuses. 

What  we  need  is  a  trade  policy  that 
will  make  America  more  competitive. 
Import  restrictions  should  be  tempo- 
rary and  predicated  on  specific  com- 
mitments from  American  industry  to 
modernize  and  adjust  behavior  to 
become  competitive.  That  was  not 
done  3  years  ago.  yet.  the  domestic 
auto  industry  has  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  the  past  few  years,  but  it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  administration  strategy  of  cou- 
pling a  rhetorical  free  trade  policy 
with  a  real  protectionist  policy  has 
yielded  only  confusion.  Our  trading 
partners  do  not  know  what  we  really 
want.  Domestic  industry  does  not 
either.  This  new  irrational  move  will 
yield  an  irrational  result  and  make 
things  wor-se. 

If  Ambassador  Brock  is  serious 
about  this  issue,  we  should  all— Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  labor— get  to- 
gether and  start  some  serious  negotia- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can auto  industry.  Press  threats  are 
not  an  adequate  substitute  for  credita- 
ble policies. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  38.  LONGSHOREMEN  S 
AND  HARBOR  WORKERS  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  38) 
entitled  the  •Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act." 
with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins.  Clay.  Miller  of  California, 
KiLDEE,  Martinez.  Owens,  and  Harri- 
son, Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and 
Messrs.  Erlenborn.  Petri.  Packard. 
and  McCain. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREEN  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
ELIMINATE  SEX  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  I  am  today  reintroducing  a 
bill  which  will  revise  or  eliminate  over 
150  gender  discrimination  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code.  A  compan- 
ion bill  was  introduced  in,  and  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  other  body 
on  April  26. 

I  have  had  major  concerns  about  the 
ramifications  of  the  gender  discrimina- 
tion provisions  within  our  laws  for  a 
long  period.  As  many  of  you  are  aware. 
I  introduced  a  bill  addressing  the.se 
concerns  during  the  lameduck  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  and  reintro- 
duced it  on  February  17.  1983.  as  H.R. 
1527.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
today's  bill  incorporates  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1527  and,  further,  ad- 
dresses approximately  50  additional 
references  subsequently  identified  as 
discriminatory  by  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice.  A 
large  portion  of  the  laws  being  amend- 
ed involve  the  extension  of  family  ben- 
efits in  recognition  that  sex  distinc- 
tions are  obsolete,  since  women  can  be 
the  primary  wage  earners  and  are  no 
longer  barred  from  entering  certain 
career  fields.  In  addition,  inequities  re- 
lated to  educational,  training,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  covered, 
and  unfair  preferences  to  male  family 
members  and  sex-based  distinctions  in 
definitions  of  criminal  .sexual  activity 
are  eliminated. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  bill  does  not  address  every 
gender-based  statute  and  purposely 
does  not  include  sex  references  of  a 
very  controversial  or  highly  technical 
nature.  For  example,  the  Selective 
Service  and  combat  limitations  found 
in  title  10  and  various  statutes  that  re- 
quire affirmative  action  on  behalf  of 
women  are  not  addressed.  The.se  diffi- 
cult issues  need  careful  consideration 
and  are  more  appropriately  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  study  and  further 
action. 

Although  I  sincerely  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  is  extremely  impor- 
tant and  an  essential  .step  in  insuring 
the  equal  treatment  of  women  under 
the  law.  I  do  not  feel  that  enactment 
will  solve  all  the  inequities  women 
have  faced  in  the  past  and  continue  to 
face  each  day.  Additional  legislative 
actions  and  attitudinal  changes  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  equality,  and  I 
intend  to  continue  my  strong  support 
of  women's  rights,  including  advocacy 
of  the  ERA, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  attract- 
ed 81  bipartisan  cosponsors  when  in- 
troduced last  year  and  was  pa,s.sed  by 


unanimous  consent  in  the  other  body. 
This  legislation  transcends  partisan 
politics,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
House  colleagues  will  agree  that 
gender  discriminatory  laws  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  and  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  effort  to 
eliminate  unfair,  unnecessary,  and 
outdated  sex  distinctions  in  the  United 
Stales  Code. 


sentatives  to  see   if   we  can  clean   up 
America  in  this  fashion. 


REFORM  THE  EXCLUSIONARY 
RULE 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark. ) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  time  to  do  .something  about  the  irra- 
tional application  of  the  fourth 
amendment  prohibition  against  unrea- 
sonable .search  and  seizure.  In  a  recent 
case  in  my  district  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, the  police,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant,  seized  5  pounds  of  cocaine. 
Was  there  a  trial  and  conviction?  No. 
Because  of  a  minor  technical  defect  in 
the  warrant  it.self.  all  charges  were 
subsequently  dismissed. 

This  common  misuse  of  the  intent  of 
the  fourth  amendment  destroys  the 
confidence  of  our  constituents  in  the 
criminal  justice  .system.  The  Senate 
has  already  done  its  job.  and  pa.ssed 
legislation  to  reform  the  system,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  House  consider- 
ation, instead  of  keeping  this  impor- 
tant bill  bottled  up  in  committee. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY.  PA.  RESI- 
DENTS ONCE  AGAIN  DE- 
CLARED NATIONAL  CHAMPI- 
ONS IN  ANTILITTER" 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ia.st  year 
at  just  about  this  time  20.000  people  of 
Lycoming  County.  PA.  in  my  district, 
conducted  a  week-long  antilitter  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  tons  and  tons 
of  debris  and  litter  being  removed 
from  the  roadsides  of  that  county.  I 
took  the  floor  then  to  declare  those 
people  the  'National  Champions  in 
Antilitter  "  and  to  this  moment  that 
declaration  on  my  part  has  remained 
uncontradicted,  unchallenged,  and  un- 
denied. 

I  am  here  this  year  to  do  the  same, 
only  with  new  statistics  even  more  re- 
markable, becau.se  25,000  people  this 
time  participated,  covering  1.100  miles 
of  State  and  local  roads,  and  107  tons 
of  litter  were  collected.  1,600.000  cans 
were  collected  from  the  homes  of  resi- 
dents for  recycling,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  my  challenge 
and  hope  that  we  can  engage  in  a  con- 
test with  the  remainder  of  the  number 
of  Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  22D  MARINE 
AMPHIBIOUS  UNIT  FOR  THEIR 
SERVICE  IN  GRENADA  AND 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
home.  After  7  months  of  duty  in  Gre- 
nada and  Lebanon,  the  22d  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  has  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

The  men  of  the  22d  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Unit— the  most  experienced 
combat  unit  since  Vietnam— were  re- 
united with  family  and  friends  yester- 
day after  serving  their  Nation  with 
honor,  dignity,  and  pride. 

This  is  the  unit  which  was  one  of 
the  first  to  land  on  Grenada  and 
helped  free  a  country  from  the  grips 
of  communism.  This  is  the  unit  which 
was  then  immediately  sent  on  to  Leba- 
non to  serve  the  cause  of  the  peace, 
and  this  is  a  unit  which  deserves  the 
thanks  of  this  Congress  and  the 
people  of  tlie  country. 

Just  before  we  went  on  the  Easter 
break.  I  introduced  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  289  which  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  present  the  22  MAU  a 
Presidential  unit  citation  for  their 
heroic  and  unselfish  duty  in  combat. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  show  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of 
those  who  .serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  a  small  thing  to  ask  for  Ameri- 
cans who  put  their  life  on  the  line  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  ideals  for 
which  our  Nation  stands  for. 


PAC  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  THE 
MONDALE  CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  12.  1983.  Walter 
Mondale  announced  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  his  speech  he  said.  'Where  I 
grew  up.  we  believed  in  some  old 
American  values  *  *  *.  "  He  went  on  to 
.say  in  his  announcement  speech,  "My 
campaign  will  accept  no  contributions 
from  political  action  committees.  And 
I  will  work  to  slap  controls  on  PAC's. 
clamp  ceilings  on  campaign  spending, 
close  the  independent  committee  loop- 
holes •  •  V  " 

Candidate  Walter  Mondale.  when 
faced  with  a  possibility  wor.se  than 
death— defeat— lost  sight  of  his  values, 
turned  his  back  on  his  promises,  and 
held  his  hand  out  to  labor  political 
action  committees.  Apparently  one  of 
those  values  he  learned  so  well  was 
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that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  That 
is,  the  law  is  meaningful  only  if  you 
feel  comfortable  with  the  delegate 
count. 

All  you  Mondale  supporters  gather 
over  there  under  the  banner  that 
reads:  •Let's  put  a  hypocrite  in  the 
White  House.  " 


CANDIDATE  MONDALE  RETURNS 
PAC  CONTRIBUTIONS  BUT 
KEEPS  THE  DELEGATES 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  Democratic  Presidential  cam- 
paign has  e.xploded  the  myth  of  ex- 
penditure limits  under  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing of  elections. 

Committees  supporting  former  Vice 
President  Mondale  raked  in  contribu- 
tions from  political  action  committees 
which  allowed  his  campaign  to  exceed 
the  expenditure  limitations,  and  ap- 
parently allowed  friendly  labor  PAC's 
to  avoid  contribution  limits  as  well. 
Most  of  all  they  allowed  Mondale  to 
stop  the  Hart  surge,  while  at  the  .same 
time  posing  as  a  pure  PAC-free  candi- 
date. 

With  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar,  his 
foot  in  his  mouth,  and  Gary  Hart  at 
his  throat.  Mondale  finally  recanted. 
He  ordered  committees  previously  de- 
scribed as  "autonomous "  to  return 
PAC  contributions.  But  they  did  not 
give  the  delegates  back.  They  cannot 
return  momentum.  And  they  cannot 
scrub  off  the  taint,  nor  banish  the 
odor. 

Supporters  of  taxpayer  financing 
laws  ought  to  thank  the  former  Vice 
President  for  showing  them  the  error 
of  their  ways.  It  took  one  of  their  own 
to  demonstrate  how  easily  their  favor- 
ite law  could  be  subverted. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOE 
BURGH,  A  CAPITOL  HILL  EM- 
PLOYEE 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  Joe  Burch,  a  Capitol  Hill 
employee,  passed  away.  He  was  one  of 
those  unsung  Federal  employees  who 
faithfully,  courageously,  and  patrioti- 
cally performed  his  duties  without 
publicity  or  acclaim. 

I  knew  Joe  Burch  for  the  entire  19 
years  he  worked  on  the  Hill.  He  was  a 
friendly,  nice,  highly  respected  man, 
who.  for  the  most  part,  was  stationed 
in  the  basement  garage  of  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  at  the  South  Capitol 
Street  entrance. 

Over  the  years,  Joe  was  the  first 
person  I  would  see  as  I  would  drive  in 
to  park  in  the  Rayburn  garage.  He  was 


always  congenial  and  courteous,  but 
more  than  that,  he  was  a  good  friend. 
In  recent  years,  because  of  his  ill- 
ness. I  would  miss  him  when  he  was 
not  at  his  usual  place.  Each  time,  he 
would  return.  Earlier  this  year,  he  was 
not  at  his  usual  post  and  then  after  an 
illness  for  several  weeks,  he  passed 
away.  Much  is  written  about  Federal 
employees.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  most  of 
it  is  not  complimentary.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Federal  employees  are  hard 
working,  faithful,  and  feel  they  have 
an  important  job  to  perform,  which 
they  do.  Joe  Burch  was  one  of  those 
and  he  will  truly  be  missed  not  only  by 
me  but  by  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  employees  on  the  Hill.  To  his  wife, 
Patricia,  and  family.  Nancy  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  Also, 
our  pride  in  the  job  well  done  by  Joe 
Burch. 


cannot  stop  crime  you  can  at  least  reg- 
ister the  criminals. 
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IF  YOU  CANT  BEAT  THEM,  JOIN 
THEM  UP 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  expressed  my  dismay  at 
the  Democratic  leadership's  seeming 
lack  of  interest  in  dealing  with  crimi- 
nal reform  issues  this  year.  Well.  I 
was,  at  least  in  part,  wrong. 

Indeed,  the  Monday,  April  30  edition 
of  the  Washington  Times  reports  that 
a  group  of  Democrats,  under  the 
banner  of  "The  Committee  to  Abolish 
Prison  Slavery  ".  arc  working  with  civil 
liberties  groups  and  convicts  in  nearly 
a  dozen  States  to  persuade  eligible 
prisoners  to  register  to  vote.  According 
to  the  sponsors,  these  incarcerated 
citizens  are  natural  candidates  for 
registration  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Now,  I  am  assuming  that,  this  must 
be  part  of  a  Democratic  plan  to  get 
tough  on  crime.  First,  register  the 
prisoners  and  then  subject  them  to  a 
tirade  of  candidate  speeches.  But 
while  this  will  certainly  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent to  those  unwary  individuals 
now  contemplating  a  life  of  crime,  will 
not  it  be  considered  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  for  those  already  in 
prison? 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  we  should,  in- 
stead, be  offering  these  Democrats  an 
award  for  their  efforts  to  promote  par- 
ticipatory Democracy.  The  Committee 
to  Abolish  Prison  Slavery  has  stated 
that  its  long-term  goal  is  to  amend  cer- 
tain 13th  amendment  restrictions  on 
prisoners,  and  extend  voting  rights  to 
all  robbers,  rapists,  and  highwaymen. 
In  1986,  we  may  even  see  a  host  of  new 
candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
campaigning  before  jail  cells. 

Whatever  the  reason  behind  this 
effort  one  thing  is  for  certain;  If  you 


THE  HOUSE  HAS  IGNORED 
PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  us  has  been  victimized  by  the 
bombing  of  this  beautiful  building  in 
which  we  have  the  privilege  to  serve. 
Yet  this  body  has  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble, casual  fashion  simply  ignored  the 
Presidents  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act.  S.  1762  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect all  Americans  by  updating  our 
criminal  law. 

The  most  important  measures  in  S. 
1762  improve  the  efficiency  of  existing 
resources.  For  example,  bail  reform, 
sentencing  reform,  and  forfeiture 
reform  improve  the  existing  proce- 
dures now  in  place.  The  current  proc- 
esses in  these  areas  are  in  shambles 
and  negatively  impact  on  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system: 

What  good  are  1,000  police  when  a 
person  arrested  is  immediately  re- 
leased to  the  streets  and  commits  addi- 
tional crimes? 

What  good  are  stiff  sentences  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  if  criminals  are 
soon  released  on  probation  or  parole? 

What  good  is  the  forfeiture  of  drug 
trafficking  assets  when  they  are  van- 
dalized or  fall  apart  during  the  many 
years  this  process  takes? 

This  budget  conscious  body  should 
be  favorably  disposed  toward  any 
effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  existing  resources. 
The  Presidents  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  is  just  such  a  bill  and  we 
should  be  allowed  to  seriously  consider 
it  now. 


INACTION  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
NATIONAL  CRIME  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  believe  the  inaction  of  this 
Congress  is  in  and  of  itself  a  crime. 

Unfortunately,  inaction  is  not  a  part 
of  our  voting  record.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend a  constituency  that  would  prefer 
that  Congress  ignore  the  national 
problem  of  crime.  Yet.  that  is  exactly 
the  current  course  of  action  for  this 
body. 

Ten  months  ago  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee passed  insanity  defense  reform. 
Why  has  this  important  bill  not  been 
brought  to  the  floor  in  over  10 
months?  The  Senate  passed  a  compro- 
mise child  pornography  bill  3  weeks 
ago.  Why  has  the  House,  which  passed 


its  version  by  a  vote  of  400  to  1,  re- 
fused to  act  on  the  completely  negoti- 
ated child  pornography  reform  com- 
promise? 

I  sincerely  wish  that  our  voting 
record  included  those  bills  avoided  as 
well  as  those  bills  voted.  S.  1762  is 
before  this  Congress  today.  To  ignore 
this  measure  is  simply  to  stick  our 
heads  in  the  sand  while  our  constitu- 
ents are  victimized. 


THE  FAMILY  FARM  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
farm  must  be  preserved.  The  family 
farm  is  just  another  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  that  is  under  attack. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  had  a 
total  of  195.000  farms  in  1954.  Today, 
we  have  95.000  farms.  That  is  a  loss  of 
more  than  half  of  our  farms  in  only  30 
years.  Other  States  are  experiencing  a 
similar  frightening  trend. 

The  best  friend  the  American  con- 
sumer has  is  the  American  farmer.  In 
America  we  spend  only  18  cents  out  of 
every  earned  dollar  on  food.  That 
makes  food  the  consumers  best  bar- 
gain. We  are  the  best  fed  and  best 
clothed  Nation  in  the  world  because 
our  farmers  are  so  productive.  The 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer  is 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  family  farm  is  a  unique  Ameri- 
can institution,  a  unique  American 
blessing;  however,  this  institution  is 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  corporate 
milk  factories.  Many  of  these  corpo- 
rate milk  factories,  I  suspect  and  fear, 
are  producing  largely  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

To  save  our  family  farmer,  this  Con- 
gress must  address  two  issues  of  vital 
importance:  First,  we  must  continue 
the  dairy  diversion  program;  and 
second,  tap  the  amount  that  dairy 
processors  can  sell  to  the  CCC. 


GLACIER-LIKE  SPEED  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
16,  1984,  the  President's  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  was  introduced 
in  this  and  the  other  body.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  almost  one  full  year  later  on 
March  7.  1984,  that  the  Presidents  bill 
was  even  referred  to  the  relevant  sub- 
committees for  consideration.  Such 
glacier-like  speed  captures  the  level  of 
commitment  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  body  has  displayed 


with  respect  to  the  need  for  reform  of 
our  criminal  laws. 

The  inaction  of  this  Chamber  on 
crime  legislation  evidently  reflects  the 
low  priority  attached  to  the  crime 
issue  by  those  who  control  the  agenda 
of  this  place.  Not  only  have  we  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
President's  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol bill,  but  the  leadership  has  not 
brought  the  insanity  defense  bill  that 
passed  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
November  II  of  last  year  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  either.  It  is  almost  2  months 
since  the  Judiciary  Committee  report- 
ed drug  forfeiture  legislation.  Similar- 
ly, we  have  yet  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  child  pornogra- 
phy compromise  that  recently  passed 
the  other  body  on  March  30. 

There  is  thus  an  unfortunate  pat- 
tern and  practice  of  foot  dragging  on 
criminal  justice  reform  that  is  in  a  me- 
lalphorical  sense  a  crime  in  and  of 
itself.  The  American  people  have  elect- 
ed us  to  display  leadership  in  the  for- 
mulation of  public  policy.  Comments 
to  the  effect  that  this  body  will  not 
act  on  important  crime  control  meas- 
ures because  they  are  too  controversial 
bring  into  question  the  capacity  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  fulfill  that 
responsiblity  to  lead. 

It  is  time  for  this  body  to  show  the 
people  of  this  country  that  it  cares 
about  the  problem  of  crime. 


problem.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  solu- 
tion. 


ACID  RAIN 


(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  want  to  get  on  the  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  to  combat 
acid  rain  are  often  given  two  argu- 
ments by  the  people  who  say.  "Hey, 
fellows,  go  slow.  " 

First,  we  are  told  that  we  need  more 
research.  We  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  problem. 

Then  second,  we  are  told  it  is  a  re- 
gional problem,  not  a  national  prob- 
lem. They  say,  "You  guys  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  you  better  get  on 
with  the  .solution.  Do  not  come  to  us 
in  Washington." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  acid  rain  was  not 
created  in  Heaven  by  divine  provi- 
dence. It  has  been  manufactured  here 
on  Earth  by  we  mortals.  We  have  got 
all  the  scientific  information  we  need 
to  document  the  cause.  Now  we  have 
to  get  on  with  the  solution. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  truly  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  that  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, which  has  just  issued  a  very 
comprehensive  report,  entitled  "Acid 
Rain"  that  documents  that  it  is  na- 
tional in  scope;  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  New  York,  from  coast  to 
coast,  acid  rain  is  a  serious  national 


OTTERBEIN  COLLEGE'S  DR. 
HAROLD  HANCOCK  RETIRES 
AFTER  40  YEARS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  a  person  cannot  gradu- 
ate from  Otterbein  College  until 
taking  a  class  from  Dr.  Harold  Han- 
cock. 

Dr.  Hancock,  who  has  taught  history 
at  Otterbein  for  more  than  40  years,  is 
retiring  this  June.  By  his  estimate,  he 
has  taught  more  than  10,000  students 
during  that  time— and  gets  to  know 
every  one  of  them  personally,  no 
matter  if  the  cla.ss  is  small  or  large. 

Anyone  who  has  had  him  for  a  pro- 
fessor knows  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  he  is  a  "combination  of  a  ham,  a 
preacher,  actor,  and  humorist.  "  Stu- 
dents don't  suffer  "  through  his  histo- 
ry classes;  he  makes  history  interest- 
ing by  his  entertaining  teaching  meth- 
ods. 

Hancock,  a  native  of  Delaware,  came 
to  Otterbein  in  1944.  An  authority  on 
Delaware  history,  he  has  written  17 
books  and  more  than  50  articles,  and 
has  written  extensively  about  the  his- 
tory of  Westerville.  OH,  and  Otter- 
bein. Chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  and  political  science  since 
1953,  he  has  also  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  work. 

As  an  Otterbein  alumnus.  I  am 
proud  of  Dr.  Hancock's  accomplish- 
ments in  our  college  community.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  college  go\ern- 
ment.  active  in  the  Westerville  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  is  presently  working 
to  restore  the  Philomathean— literary 
society— room  in  Towers  Hall,  the 
oldest  building  on  campus.  His  dedica- 
tion to  his  students,  the  college,  and 
Westerville  is  indeed  commendable. 

Thomas  J.  Kerr  IV.  the  president  of 
Otterbein  College,  and  the  city  of 
Westerville  proclaimed  Sunday,  April 
1.  as  "Harold  Bell  Hancock  Day.  "  The 
Otterbein  Woman's  Club  honored  the 
always  jovial  professor  with  a  "roast," 
the  first  man  ever  honored  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

Last  year,  I  was  honored  at  Otter- 
bein's  commencement  with  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  laws  degree.  This 
year.  Dr.  Hancock  will  be  the  com- 
mencement speaker,  and  will  be  be- 
stowed with  an  honorary  degree. 

I  wish  Dr.  Hancock  well  in  his  retire- 
ment, although  everyone  back  home 
knows  he  will  not  be  slowing  down  one 
bit.  He  will  still  be  the  same  history 
sleuth,  digging  for  more  information 
about  Ohio  and  Delaware. 
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D  1600 


ATTEMPT  TO  OBTAIN  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  PERMIT  VOL- 
UNTARY SCHOOL  PRAYER. 
BALANCED  BUDGET.  AND  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  unanimous- 
consent  requests  calling  for  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  permit  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  balanced  budget, 
and  line-item  veto. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  the.se  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  these  three  important  issues— the 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  Hou.se. 


who  did  not  pay  taxes  in  their  State. 
They  estimated  a  $7  million  windfall 
profit  from  this  endeavor.  Only  6 
months  after  the  project  was  imple- 
mented nearly  10  times  that  amount 
has  come  in. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  in  House 
Resolution  5432.  the  countdown  tax 
reform,  a  10-percent  simple,  flat  rate 
income  tax.  a  national  amnesty.  The 
IRS  estimates  this  measure  could 
bring  in  almost  $100  billion  a  year. 
What  an  incentive  a  10-percent  simple, 
flat  rate  income  tax  would  have  to 
tho.se  driven  underground  by  facing  a 
40-  or  50-percent  tax  rate. 

I  urge  the  membership  to  cosign  and 
urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
5432.  the  simple  and  fair  flat  rate 
income  tax  with  a  amnesty  provision. 


DELAYS  IN  CONSIDERATION  OF 
ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  think  that  crime  is  .so  out 
of  hand  in  this  country  that  it  is  time 
to  put  handcuffs  on  the  criminals  and 
get  them  behind  bars  for  a  good,  long 
time.  Most  Americans  think  that  way. 

Not  so  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. While  they  hold  the  President's 
anticrime  package  hostage  in  that 
committee  they  vote  instead  to  hand- 
cuff one  of  the  country's  most  effec- 
tive crimefighting  organizations:  the 
FBI.  That  is  right,  the  .same  commit- 
tee that  cannot  find  time  to  get  an  an- 
ticrime bill  to  the  floor  has  time  to  un- 
dercut the  FBI's  capacity  to  go  after 
official  corruption. 

We  have  heard  the  protests  in  this 
Chamber  in  recent  days  that  it  is 
unfair  to  brand  the  Democrats  as  soft 
on  crime  but  how  else  does  one  ex- 
plain the  actions  of  the  majority  lead- 
ership of  the  committee  in  charge?  Let 
us  get  tough  on  crime,  not  tough  on 
the  crimefighters. 


UMI 


10-PERCENT  FLAT  TAX  RATE 
(Mr.    SILJANDER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amazing  thing  happened  in  Massachu- 
setts. They  offered  amnesty  to  all 
those    in    the    underground    economy 


defense  if  he  wanted  to  bring  it  up  at 
this  point? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  it  is  correct— I 
just  want  to  make  sure  I  understand- 
that  if  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wanted  to  bring  up  those 
anticrime  bills  that  have  been  report- 
ed out  of  the  committee  this  would  be 
the  appropriate  point  to  do  that,  with- 
out having  to  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  if  the  bills  have 
been  reported. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  call  of 
the  committees. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  call  of  the 
committees. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  CRIME  LEGISLA 
TION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  managed  to  get  a  3 
for  1  yesterday.  In  1  day  one  of  its  sub- 
committees managed  to  state  that  the 
FBI  should  not  go  after  corrupt  Con- 
gressmen unless  they  first  get  the 
court's  approval,  thus  weakening  the 
FBI's  ability.  They  decided  not  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
stopping  communism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  they  voted  as  a  majority 
against  trying  to  stop  Soviet  slave 
labor  from  exporting  goods  to  the 
United  States. 

To  have  in  1  day  been  against  crime, 
against  stopping  communism  and 
forced  slave  labor  is  a  remarkable 
achievement,  even  for  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  House. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  com- 
mittees. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GINGRICH  (when  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  called).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
spoke  when  the  Clerk  mentioned  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Speaker  if  he  could  advise  me.  is  it 
true  as  the  parliamentary  situation 
where  if  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  wanted  to,  he  could  bring 
up  any  bill  which  had  been  reported 
out  of  the  committee  for  the  requisite 
amount  of  time  such  as  the  insanity 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  MANAG- 
ERS ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 492.  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 1984 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  CONTE  move.s  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  in.strucled  to  meet 
with  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  on  the  disasreeing  votes  of  the  two 
HoiLses  on  House  Joint  Resolution  492. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  30  minutes  to 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Jamie  Whitten. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  offered  a  motion 
which  is  of  the  highest  privilege  under 
clau.se  B  of  rule  XXVIII. 

I  have  .sent  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  here 
and  I  expect  him  to  be  here  momen- 
tarily. We  were  in  a  meeting  in  the 
Speaker's  office  across  the  hall. 

I  now  give  notice  that  whenever  I 
yield  during  consideration  of  this 
motion.  I  yield  for  purpo-ses  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  a  motion 
which  so  far  as  I  know  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives: namely,  to  instruct  conferees 
simply  to  go  to  conference. 

Under  clause  B  of  rule  28  of  the 
House,  after  conferees  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  20  calandar  days,  and  have 
failed  to  make  a  report,  it  is  highly 
privileged  to  move  to  instruct  confer- 
ees, or  to  discharge  and  appoint  new 
conferees. 

This  clause  of  rule  28  was  intended 
to  be  used  to  break  a  deadlock  between 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees. 


The  current  situation,  and  the 
motion,  are  unique  because  we  do  not 
have  a  deadlock.  We  have  not  even 
had  a  conference. 

On  March  6.  the  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  492,  which  ap- 
propriated $150  million  for  food  assist- 
ance for  Africa  through  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480.  and  made  available 
another  $90  million  in  commodities 
from  the  .stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  for  barter  or  sale 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
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On  April  5.  the  Senate  passed  that 
bill  with  36  amendments,  appointed 
conferees,  and  requested  a  conference 
with  the  House. 

On  April  II,  I  asked  my  chairman,  in 
a  letter  and  in  a  statement  on  the 
floor,  to  appoint  conferees  and  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  before  the 
Easter  recess.  Later  that  day  we  did 
appoint  conferees.  6  days  after  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  bill. 

Three  weeks  later  we  have  not  gone 
to  conference. 

This  morning,  during  a  meeting  of 
the  committee.  I  asked  the  chairman 
to  explain  why  we  have  not  gone  to 
conference  with  the  Senate.  His 
answer  did  not  make  sense  to  me. 

The  Senate  has  added  36  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  many  of  them  are 
special-interest  provisions  that  do  not 
belong  in  a  supplemental.  But  I  said 
this  morning  and  I  say  now.  what  is 
new? 

On  July  13,  1983,  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3069.  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fi-scal  year  1983 
with  254  amendments. 

On  November  4.  1983,  we  went  to 
conference  on  H.R.  3959.  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984 
with  67  amendments. 

On  November  11.  1983.  we  went  to 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
413.  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  with  47  amend- 
ments. 

On  June  9.  1982.  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  5922,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  with  65  amendments. 

On  August  12,  1982.  we  went  to  con- 
ference on  H.R.  6863.  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
with  183  amendments. 

On  September  30,  1982,  we  went  to 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
599,  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1983  with  100  amendments. 

On  December  19,  1982,  we  went  to 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
631,  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983  with  132  amend- 
ments. 

On  May  28.  1981,  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3512,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  with 
432  amendments. 

On  July  I,  1980,  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  7542,  supplemental  ap- 


propriations for  fiscal  year  1980  re- 
scinding certain  budget  authority  with 
344  amendments. 

On  December  12.  1980.  we  went  to 
conference  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
637,  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  with  148  amendments. 

On  June  27.  1979,  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  4289,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1979  with 
182  amendments. 

On  August  9.  1978.  we  went  to  con- 
ference on  H.R.  13467.  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1978  with  83  amendments. 

On  April  4.  1977.  we  went  to  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  4877.  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  with 
237  amendments. 

On  November  1.  1977.  we  went  to 
conference  on  H.R.  9375,  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
with  53  amendments. 

So  now  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  afraid  to  go  to  conference  on  36 
amendments. 

Several  of  the  amendments  are  le- 
gitimate supplementals.  which  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  House  for 
action. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion for  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  to 
$60  million,  so  that  the  total  appropri- 
ated for  title  II.  including  the  $90  mil- 
lion enacted  in  an  earlier  supplemen- 
tal and  signed  by  the  President,  would 
be  $150  million  the  amount  that  origi- 
nally pa.ssed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Senate  added  $100  million  for 
the  summer  youth  program  which  we 
are  for. 

The  Senate  added  $545.5  million  for 
child  nutrition  programs,  the  amount 
of  the  budget  request. 

The  Senate  added  $300  million  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  feeding 
programs.  $133  million  over  the 
budget  request.     . 

Of  course  the  Senate  added  both 
funds  and  conditions  for  Central 
America. 

The  chairman  not  only  refuses  to  go 
to  conference,  he  has  introduced  a  so- 
called  clean  bill,  which  was  reported 
by  the  full  commitfee  this  morning, 
and  which  contains  funds  for  Public 
Law  480.  the  child  nutrition  program, 
the  WIC  program,  and  the  summer 
youth  program. 

What  will  happen  if  we  pa.ss  that  bill 
and  send  that  bill  to  the  Senate?  The 
Senate  will  add  all  of  the  same  amend- 
ments, that  they  had  before,  and  we 
will  be  right  back  where  we  started, 
and  there  will  be  3  or  4  weeks  of 
debate  and  then  we  are  going  to  go  to 
conference,  right  where  we  are  today. 
We  have  wasted  a  month  with  no 
action  on  summer  youth  employment, 
child  nutrition  program,  WIC,  and  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  starving  people 
of  Africa. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  waste  an- 
other month.  Certainly  the  Congress 


has  been  out  for  2  weeks,  but  we  could 
have  gone  to  conference  before  we  had 
taken  the  2  weeks  off  for  the  Easter 
recess. 

All  right,  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 
We  could  go  to  conference  tomorrow 
morning  with  the  Senate  and  meet 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday  if  we 
have  to.  and  get  rid  of  this  bill  one 
way  or  another.  I  am  ready  to  con- 
front the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  Nica- 
ragua: I  am  ready  to  confront  the 
Senate  on  the  issue  of  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador:  I  am  ready  to  confront 
the  Senate  with  any  amendment  that 
they  have  added  to  this  bill. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  done  it  in 
the  past.  I  do  not  and  I  will  not  agree 
with  many  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  in  point. 
The  question  is  point  is.  Will  we  meet 
these  issues  head  on?  Or  will  we  avoid 
our  responsibility  to  meet  with  the 
Senate  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  House?  That  is  the  question  that 
is  before  the  House  today. 

If  you  believe  that  we  should  act  re- 
sponsibly, meet  the  conference  with 
the  Senate,  then  vote  "yes."  If  you  be- 
lieve that  we  should  avoid  that  respon- 
sibility, prolong  this  bill  at  least  an- 
other month,  then  you  should  vote 
"no." 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  consumed  10  minutes  of 
his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  an  easy  job  that  we  have  here 
dealing  with  appropriations.  Thirteen 
subcommittees,  each  of  which  con- 
ducts many,  many  weeks  of  hearings 
and  there  are  different  points  of  view. 
But  may  I  say  in  this  case.  I  hope  you 
will  vole  against  this  motion,  telling  us 
to  do  what  we  are  going  to  do  anyway. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  connection 
with  the  single  purpose  bill  passed  by 
the  House  that  the  Senate  added  36 
amendments.  At  a  time  when  we  get  so 
many  calls  from  the  President,  or 
from  the  Budget  Director,  they  added 
SI. 3  billion  to  a  bill  that  had  nothing 
much  left  but  a  House  identification 
number. 

You  will  recall  that  we  introduced 
on  this  side  two  bills:  one  item  to  each, 
so  as  to  come  under  the  special  rules 
dealing  with  one  item  appropriation 
bills. 

We  provided  relief  for  the  star\ation 
facing  the  people  of  many  African  na- 
tions in  one  instance  and  in  the  other 
instance  we  provided  for  emergency 
fuel  assistance.  In  going  to  conference 
with  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side 
we  took  the  heart  out  of  the  African 
assistance  bill  and  put  it  in  the  emer- 
gency fuel  assistance  bill  which  we 
agreed  on.  House  and  Senate. 
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You  acted  on  it.  But  it  left  only  the 
number  of  the  other  bill  over  there. 
And  to  our  number  they  added  over  30 
amendments.  Let  me  read  some  of  the 
things  that  our  friends  on  that  side 
added. 

n  1620 

Before  I  proceed  the  Members 
should  understand  I  talked  to  Senator 
Hatfield  this  afternoon  and  we  are 
going  to  get  together  and  see  what  we 
need  to  do  to  work  it  out.  We  have  not 
delayed  it  in  any  way.  And  if  we  had 
had  a  conference  in  the  last  2  weeks, 
many  of  our  friends  would  not  have 
been  able  to  participate.  We  would 
have  had  to  have  held  it  almost  by 
ourselves. 

Let  me  point  out  what  was  added. 

The  Customs  Service  air  interdiction 
program  was  added:  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  Rural  Housing: 
the  sense  of  Congress  language  on 
commodities  for  Guatemalan  refugees: 
bankruptcy  judges:  CIA  covert  aid  to 
Nicaragua:  military  facilities  in  Hon- 
duras: Bonneville  lock  and  dam  and 
Gallipolis:  juror  protection  in  El  Sal- 
vador: provision  on  Presidential  certi- 
fication. El  Salvador:  provision  on  ref- 
ugees El  Salvador:  limitation  regard- 
ing Panama  elections:  Presidential 
report  on  military  equipment  in  El 
Salvador:  sense  of  Senate  language  on 
El  Salvador:  sense  of  Congress  lan- 
guage on  Seabees  in  Africa:  Colorado 
tailings  site:  Cumberland  Gap  deferral 
disapproval:  .set-aside  of  OMB  regula- 
tions on  the  National  Park  Service: 
set-aside  of  allocation  formula  for  the 
summer  youth  program:  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  provision:  work  incentive 
program:  impact  aid  provision;  sense 
of  Senate  resolution  regarding  oil  com- 
pany mergers:  money  for  a  history  of 
the  Senate  and  other  items.  There 
were  36  amendments  that  include  leg- 
islation on  about  everything  under  the 
Sun  and  go  to  $L4  billion  at  a  time 
when  they  are  to  freeze  everything 
where  it  is. 

Now.  that  does  not  mean  that  our 
friends  over  there  are  not  doing  the 
best  they  can.  Our  friend,  Senator 
Hatfield,  voted  against  many  of  these 
things,  but  he  finally  had  to  start  ac- 
cepting them  so  they  could  pa.ss  a  bill 
and  get  to  conference. 

Now  may  I  .say  that  I  had  a  discus- 
sion with  him  and  with  the  recess 
schedule,  I  understand  they  could  not 
hope  under  their  rules  to  act  in  time 
to  do  anything.  That  is  what  they  told 
me  and  I  agree  with  them. 

So  relying  on  that  the  things  that  I 
considered,  and  after  listening  to  my 
colleagues  I  put  together  a  bill  that  in- 
cluded time-sensitive  items  which  re- 
quired action.  There  are  items  in 
which  Members  on  both  sides  are  in- 
terested. I  included  a  provision  giving 
the  rest  of  the  famine  relief  money  to 
Africa,  which  had  language  of  CCC 
making  commodities  available  for  sale 


at  competitive  prices;  a  provision  for 
jobs  in  the  cities  with  hot  weather 
coming  on,  and  money  for  child  nutri- 
tion and  women,  infants,  and  children. 
I  included  those  things  that  were  es- 
sential and  I  put  them  together  there 
because  we  were  trying  to  show  that 
we  were  not  trying  to  delay  with  the 
recess  coming  up. 

With  respect  to  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, may  I  say  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  through  the  years. 
Understandably,  we  have  some  differ- 
ences now  and  then  about  how  to  pro- 
ceed, but  we  have  worked  together 
mighty,  mighty  well.  I  tried  to  share 
my  thoughts  about  our  problems  with 
the  Easter  break  before  us.  We  were 
all  very  busy  and  there  was  some  un- 
certainty. 

I  had  107  Members  of  the  House  ask 
me  to  do  something  that  showed  we 
wanted  action.  So  I  wrote  this  bill. 
And  with  respect  to  El  Salvador.  I  pro- 
vided that  for  30  days  they  could  go 
ahead  as  is  at  the  same  level  and  with 
the  same  restrictions. 

To  me  as  a  lawyer  who  writes  a  set- 
tlement from  time  to  time.  I  thought 
it  was  very  reasonable.  I  sent  copies  to 
107  Members  in  one  case  and  about 
100  in  another  and  I  did  not  have  a 
single  word  of  criticism.  I  had  many 
nice  letters. 

So  I  am  felling  you  do  not  make  us 
go  to  conference  as  though  we  did  not 
want  to.  There  had  not  been  anybody 
here  to  confer  with. 

1  am  going  to  talk  again  with  the 
Senate  chairman,  who  is  a  fine  person 
and  easy  to  deal  with,  and  see  what  we 
can  work  out.  Most  of  these  things 
were  put  in  there  against  his  wishes. 
We  are  going  to  invite  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  to  partici- 
pate. We  have  always  worked  togeth- 
er. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  motion  and 
count  on  him  working  with  me.  and 
me  with  him,  as  we  have  heretofore. 
Let  us  not  come  in  here  and  tell  us. 
"Go  to  conference,"  when  we  have  not 
delayed.  We  ju.st  have  not  had  any- 
bodv  to  confer  with. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Then  the  gentleman  is  requesting  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  privileged  motion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  would  oppo.se  a  motion 
which  would  thus  instruct  the  confer- 
ees. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  Senator  Hat- 
field before  we  go.  So  do  not  make  us 
go  before  we  are  ready. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  prolong  this  debate.  I  just 
.said  and  restate  my  position  that  we 
should    go    to    conference    tomorrow- 


morning.  I  wrote  my  chairman  before 
the  recess  and  urged  that  we  go  to 
conference.  There  were  a  lot  of  accusa- 
tions against  the  administration  that 
they  were  holding  up  that  bill  over  in 
the  Senate  because  of  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  and  how  cruel  it  was  to  the 
people  of  Africa. 

Here  we  are  on  May  2  and  we  still 
have  not  completed  our  supplemental. 

In  regard  to  the  question  about  the 
Senate  adding  $1.4  billion,  the  chair- 
man is  absolutely  right,  but  he  files  a 
bill  which  he  is  going  to  be  taking  up 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  if  my 
motion  is  defeated— and  1  am  sure  it 
will  be  defeated— which  provides  for 
$567  million  that  the  House  never 
acted  upon. 

So  we  are  not  laying  our  cards  com- 
pletely on  the  table.  If  they  are  wrong 
for  $1.4  billion,  we  are  pretty  wrong  in 
adding  $567  million. 

However.  I  am  not  opposed  to  some 
of  these  programs.  I  am  for  a  lot  of 
these  programs.  In  fact.  I  think  that  if 
the  chairman  was  going  to  put  a  lot  of 
worthwhile  projects  in  should  have 
put  $75  million  that  the  Senate  pa.ssed 
for  public  broadcasting  for  the  next  3 
years.  A  very,  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. That  was  left  out. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  pursue  this  ar- 
gument. I  just  feel  the  proper  way  to 
go  and  the  reason  why  I  am  making 
this  motion  is  that  we  should  go  to 
conference.  Why  dillydally  around? 
Why  wait  until  next  week  and  bring 
this  other  bill?  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  rule  he  is  going  to  get.  He 
was  given  permission  this  morning  to 
seek  a  rule  of  his  choosing.  If  it  is  an 
open  rule,  there  are  going  to  be  all 
kinds  of  amendments  offered  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  El  Salvador, 
on  Nicaragua,  and  everything  else. 

Here  is  we  go  to  conference  we  could 
meet  these  things  head  on.  And  if  we 
do  not  do  our  job  in  conference,  this 
House  of  Representatives  can  knock 
down  that  conference  report,  which 
they  have  done  from  time  to  time  in 
the  26  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
seen  this  procedure  and  I  think  we  are 
losing  the  whole  month. 

All  I  say  is  that  about  a  month  from 
now  read  the  Record,  read  what  1  -said, 
that  is  what  we  arc  doing,  we  are  wast- 
ing time. 


Speaker,    will 
to  the  gentle- 
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Mr.    WHITTEN.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  years  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether, we  have  been  in  tough  situa- 
tions many  times.  I  have  handled 
many  lawsuits.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  reached  many 
settlements  on  various  types  of  issues. 


One  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to 
get  somebody  else  to  hold  the  line  is  to 
have  something  in  your  pocket  that 
takes  care  what  needs  to  be  so  that 
you  can  fall  back  on  it  if  you  have  to. 

And  I  think  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, the  best  thing  will  be  to  have  a 
bill  that  takes  care  of  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  as  long  as  we  have  that,  we 
have  a  much  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion. It  has  worked  many,  many  times. 

So  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
think  that  we  were  unwise  to  have  a 
bill  of  our  own.  It  just  means  we  will 
be  in  a  stronger  position  when  we  go 
to  conference.  We  have  not  refused  to 
go  to  conference.  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  the  gentleman  has  asked  us 
to  go  to  conference.  I  don't  recall  the 
gentleman  asking  me  to  go  to  confer- 
ence before  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Oh,  wait  a  minute. 
Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  read  my  letter 
here  that  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  on 
April  11.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to 
look  in  his  records.  I  say:  "I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  simply  leave  for  the  recess 
without  going  to  conference  on  the 
supplemental  and  bringing  our  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  to  the  House 
for  a  vote." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  day  did  you 
leave? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  what  day 
we  left. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  believe  the  recess 
began  on  the  12th.  So  if  we  had  gone 
to  conference.  I  would  have  been  by 
myself. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  stick  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Do  not  worry  about 
that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Now,  I  stayed  here 
during  the  time  of  the  jobs  bill  last 
year  and  wrote  the  bill  while  the  Con- 
gress was  in  recess.  This  time  during 
the  recess  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to 
go  to  my  district  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  there.  But  the  letter  would 
not  have  taken  2  days.  It  was  hand  de- 
livered to  the  gentleman  on  the  11th. 
when  we  were  here.  But  that  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  And  I  have  seen 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  a 
master.  When  the  gentleman  says 
something  about  being  unwise.  I  would 
be  the  last  guy  in  the  world  to  say 
that  you  were  not  one  of  the  wisest 
owls  in  this  House. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  .say 
that  1  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  my  22  years.  Everybody  in 
this  House  has  seen  him  here  for  26 
years.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who 
has  ever  suggested  that  he  was  not 
here  when  he  was  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country,  ever,  at  any 
time,  and  that  is  true  today  and  that 
was  true  when  we  should  have  gone  to 
conference  before  the  recess  occurred. 
You  know  it  and  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  knows  it.  I  think  it  demeans 


the  House  to  begin  to  suggest  any- 
thing like  that.  We  could  send  one 
page  to  the  Senate  and  they  will  send 
us  back  a  telephone  book.  They  have 
done  it  time  and  time  again.  And  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  what  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  has  suggested  repeated- 
ly, we  should  have  gone,  and  you  are 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  you 
should  have  called  the  conference 
before  the  recess,  you  should  have 
taken  the  committee  over  there,  we 
should  have  met  with  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  do  us  any  good  to  get  into 
this  kind  of  a  discussion. 

I  applaud  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts as  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  in 
this  body,  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious, and  one  who  is  regarded  highly 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  a 
similar  kind.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  both  of  you.  But  may  I  say  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  talked  to  him 
this  afternoon.  We  have  not  delayed 
anything.  We  have  been  waiting  for  us 
all  to  be  back. 

Mr.  McDADE.  We  could  have  gone 
before. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  pre\ious  question  is 
ordered  on  the  preferential  motion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were— ayes  13,  noes  10. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  159,  nays 
245,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  126] 
YEAS- 159 


Archer 

Chandler 

Dannemeycr 

Badham 

Chappie 

Daub 

Bartlell 

Cheney 

Davis 

Baleman 

Clinger 

DeWine 

Berculcr 

Coals 

DIckin.son 

Beth  tine 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dreier 

Bilirakis 

Conable 

Duncan 

Boehlert 

Conte 

Edward.s  i  ALi 

Broomfield 

Corcoran 

Edward.s  (OK> 

Brown  iCO) 

Coughlin 

Emerson 

Broyhill 

Courier 

Erlenborn 

Biirlon  (IN) 

CraiR 

Evans (lA) 

Campbell 

Crane,  Daniel 

Fiedler 

Carney 

Crane,  Philip 

Fields 

Fi.sh 

Marlenee 

Roukema 

Franklin 

Marriott 

Rudd 

Frenzel 

Martin  (ID 

Sawyer 

Gekas 

Martin  (NO 

Schaeler 

Oilman 

Martin  (NY) 

Schneider 

Gingrich 

McCain 

Schulze 

Goodling 

McCandless 

Sensenbrenner 

Gradison 

McCollum 

Shaw 

Green 

McDade 

Shumway 

GreRK 

McEwen 

Shusler 

Gundcrson 

McGrath 

Siljander 

Hammerschmidl  McKernan 

Skeen 

Han.sen  (UT) 

McKinney 

Smith  (NE) 

Hartnelt 

Michel 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hllli.s 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Holl 

Molinari 

Snowe 

Hopkins 

Moore 

Snyder 

Horton 

Moorhead 

Solomon 

Hunter 

Morrison  (WAi 

Spence 

Hyde 

Myers 

Slangeland 

Ireland 

Nielson 

Stump 

Jefford.s 

O'Brien 

Sundquist 

Johnson 

Oxley 

Tauke 

Kasich 

Packard 

Taylor 

Kemp 

Parris 

Thomas  (CA) 

Kindne.s.s 

Pashayan 

Vander  Jagl 

Kramer 

Petri 

Vucano\ich 

Lapomar.sino 

Porter 

Walker 

Latla 

Pritchard 

Weber 

Lrf-ach 

Pursell 

Whitehunst 

Lent 

QuiUen 

Whittaker 

Lewi.s  (CA) 

Regula 

Williams  (OH) 

Loeffler 

Ridge 

Winn 

Lett 

Rinaldo 

Wolf 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Ritter 

Wortley 

Lujan 

Roberts 

Wyhe 

LunBren 

Robinson 

Young  (AK) 

Mark 

Rogers 

Young (FL) 

Madigan 

Roth 
NAYS-245 

Zschau 

AcRcrman 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Addabbo 

Donnelly 

Jenkins 

Akaka 

Dorgan 

Jones  (OK) 

Albosia 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TNl 

Alexander 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Anderson 

Durbin 

Kastenmeier 

Andrews  iTX) 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Annunzio 

Dymally 

Kildee 

Anlhony 

Dyson 

Kleczka 

Appienale 

Early 

Kogovsek 

A.spin 

Eckart 

Kolter 

AuCoin 

Edgar 

Kostmayer 

Barnard 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

Barnes 

English 

Lantos 

Bates 

Erdreich 

Leath 

Bedell 

Evans  (ID 

Lehman  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Fa.scell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Levin 

Berman 

Feighan 

Levine 

Bevill 

Perraro 

Levitas 

Biaggi 

Flippo 

Lipinski 

BogRS 

Florio 

Lloyd 

Boland 

Foglietla 

Long (LA) 

Boner 

Foley 

Long  (MD) 

Bonier 

Pord(TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bonker 

Fowler 

Luken 

Borski 

Frank 

Lundine 

Bosco 

Fuqua 

MacKay 

Boucher 

Gaydos 

Martinez 

Boxer 

Gejden.son 

Matsui 

Breaux 

Gephardt 

Mavroules 

Britl 

Gibbons 

Mazzoli 

Brown  (CAl 

Glickman 

McCloskey 

Burton  (CA) 

Gons'^lez 

McCurdy 

Byron 

Gore 

McHugh 

Carper 

Gray 

McNulty 

Carr 

Gnarini 

Mica 

Chappell 

Hall  (OH  1 

Mikulski 

Clarke 

Hall,  Ralph 

Miller  (CA) 

Clay 

Hall.  Sam 

Mineta 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

Minish 

Coleman  'TX) 

Harkin 

Mitchell 

Collins 

Harrison 

Moakley 

Conyers 

Hatcher 

Mollohan 

Cooper 

Hawkins 

Montgomery 

Coyne 

Hefner 

Moody 

Crockett 

Hertel 

Morrison  <  CT ) 

Daniel 

Highlower 

Mrazek 

Darden 

Howard 

Murphy 

Da.schle 

Hoyer 

Murtha 

Dellum.s 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Neal 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Nel.son 

Dingell 

Hutto 

Nichols 
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Nowak 

Rowland 

Tallon 

Oakar 

Roybal 

Tauzin 

Obprstar 

Russo 

Thomas  (GAi 

Obey 

Sabo 

Torres 

Olin 

Savage 

Torricelli 

Ortiz 

Schevier 

Towns 

Ollincpr 

Schroeder 

Traxler 

Owens 

Schumer 

Udall 

Panelta 

Seiberlint! 

Vandergriff 

Patman 

Sharp 

Vento 

Palterson 

Shelby 

Volkmer 

Pease 

Sikorski 

Walgren 

Penny 

Simon 

Watkins 

Pepper 

Sisisky 

Waxman 

Perkins 

Skellon 

Weaver 

Pickle 

Slallery 

Weiss 

Price 

Smith  (FLi 

Wheat 

Rahall 

Smith  (lAi 

Whitley 

Rangel 

Solar/. 

Whitten 

RatchJord 

Spratt 

Wirlh 

Ra> 

St  Germain 

Wise 

Reid 

Staggers 

Wolpe 

Richardson 

Stenholm 

Wright 

Rodino 

Stokes 

Wvden 

Hoe 

Stratton 

Yates 

Roemer 

Studds 

Yalron 

Rose 

Swift 

YounR(MO) 

Rostenkowski 

Synar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Andrews  ( NC 

HalKINi 

Ln  ingston 

Bliley 

Hance 

Markey 

Brooks 

HaasonilDl 

Paul 

Bryant 

Hayes 

Shannon 

D  Amours 

Heftel 

Smith.  Robert 

de  la  Garza 

Hiler 

Stark 

Ford  ( MI ) 

Jones  (NC) 

Valentine 

Frost 

Kazen 

Williams  <MTi 

Garcia 

Lei  and 

Wilson 

Gramm 

Lewis  (FL) 

D  1650 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith  for.  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Leiand 
against. 

Mr.  Gramm  for,  with  Mr.  Hayes  against. 

Mr.  Bliley  for.  with  Mr.  DAmours  against. 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr  Garcia  again.st 

Messrs.  STRATTON.  ERDREICH. 
and  MARTINEZ  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


H.R.    5564.    SUPPLE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


REPORT    ON 
MENTAL 
BILL.  1984 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  98-729)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5564)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984.  and  for 
other  purpo-ses.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MYERS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


UMI 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  64. 

IRISH  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker.    I 

call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 

Senate   bill   (S.   64)   to   establish   the 


Irish  Wilderness  in  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest,  Mo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House, 
page  8341  of  April  9.  1984.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall).  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  afternoon  this  sound  and 
solid  bill  which  is  a  product  of  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  over  the  la.st  .several  years. 
This  is  a  small  wilderness  area  as  wil- 
derness areas  go.  but  we  compromised 
with  the  Senate  and  split  the  differ- 
ence so  that  we  end  up  with  something 
like  16.500  acres. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  a  substan- 
tial margin  in  the  Hou.se  committee.  It 
passed  the  House  earlier  with  over- 
whelming support.  The  House  actually 
gained  a  little  bit  more.  I  think.  Irom 
the  viewpoint  of  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  in  the  conference.  The  Senate  bill 
included  17.562  acres:  the  Hou.se  bill 
15.500  acres,  and  the  conference 
agreed  on  16.500  acres.  We  made  a  few 
compromises,  but  this  is  a  good,  sound 
bill  and  it  ought  to  be  approved.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report  and  support  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

I  think  this  is  a  classic  example  of 
reaching  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair,  a 
reasonable,  compromise.  Even  though 
this  is  a  relatively  small  bill  as  far  as 
the  acreage  involved,  certainly  the 
people  in  the  area  were  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  mineral  develop- 
ment, the  potential  for  development  in 
the  future,  the  potential  for  future 
jobs  being  denied. 

A  compromise  was  reached  in  such  a 
manner  so  that  it  says,  "You  cannot 
have  everything  that  you  want  for  wil- 
derness. Let  us  look  and  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance." 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  working  on  these  ef- 
fprts.  and  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  know  he  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed with  the  final  outcome,  but 
yet  he  did  win  a  victory.  I  think  a  sig- 
nificant victory,  in  the  fact  that  some 
land  is  being  left  outside  the  wilder- 
ness area,  the  land  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  commercial  development. 
Certainly  this  is  what  was  very  impor- 
tant in  reaching  the  compromise  in 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
working  together.  Even  though  they 
are  still  not  in  total  agreement.  I  feel 
that  we  have  arrived  at  an  adequate 
compromise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  contribution  in 
working  out  this  bill,  and  we  certainly 
do  appreciate  the  support  that  he  has 
generated  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biagci). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  leadership,  and  also 
the  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 
•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  a  sponsor  of 
the  Arizona  Wilderness  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  measure,  the 
Irish  Wilderness  Act.  was  passed  by 
this  body,  and  pa.s.sed  by  a  substantial 
majority.  I  know  the  difficulties  and 
the  deliberations  that  are  involved  in 
developing  a  wilderness  bill. 

□  1700 

The  Hou.se  version  of  this  bill— and  I 
played  a  part  in  producing  it— con- 
tained 2.000  acres  less  than  the  bill  the 
Senate  passed.  That  difference  might 
seem  incon.sequential.  but  the  acreage 
>  in  question  located  in  the  upper  north- 
west corner  of  the  area  has  a  high  po- 
tential for  mineral  extraction,  and  be- 
cause of  those  concerns  the  acreage 
was  not  included  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  report  today  splits 
that  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bill  and  adds  1.000  acres  to  the 
House  version  for  a  total  of  16.500 
acres.  Excluded  from  the  designation 
is  the  land  containing  that  with  the 
most  significant  mineral  value.  My 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, with  whom  I  sided  in  this 
matter,  shares  a  lot  of  the  same  kind 
of  interests  I  do  with  respect  to  miner- 


als, and  had  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
have  preferred  the  House  version. 

Let  me  repeat  my  last  two  sentences, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Yes.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  House  version  to  come  back 
here.  I  have  a  lot  of  the  same  interests 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  does,  and  he  fought  a  gallant 
fight  in  this  matter.  But  politics  is  the 
art  of  compromise  and  the  science  of 
the  achievable.  The  bill  in  front  of  us 
today  in  this  conference  report  is  fair 
and  decent,  and  it  is  as  goo(J  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  the  system  is  capable  of 
producing. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  64.  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness Act.» 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri  (Mr. 
Emerson),  the  Member  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  bill  arises. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  on  S.  64.  the 
Irish  Wilderness  Act.  and  I  want  to 
take  a  few  brief  moments  to  review 
with  the  Members  the  history  of  this 
issue  and  to  go  through  a  few  of  the 
recent  developments  here  because  I 
think  there  are  .some  important  princi- 
ples involved  here  relating  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  This 
proposed  wilderness  area  was  designat- 
ed a  further  planning  area  during  the 
RARE  II  process  due  to  the  high  po- 
tential of  lead  and  zinc  deposits  within 
its  boundaries. 

This  morning  I  was  speaking  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  in  the 
committee,  and  we  were  visiting  very 
briefly  about  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
Wilderness  proposal  was  going  to  be 
up  today.  He  told  me  that  he  under- 
stood I  had  taken  a  strong,  unyielding, 
and  rigidly  inflexible  position  on  this 
subject.  I  hope  that  was  said  in  the 
spirit  of  good  humor  in  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  usually 
speaks,  but  lest  there  be  any  doubt 
about  it,  let  me  tell  the  House  that  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  compromise  here 
I  have  gone  fifteen-seventeenths  of 
the  way  from  my  original  position. 

When  the  Senate-passed  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  a  compromise 
was  reached  between  the  deletion  of 
4.000  acres  and  no  deletion  of  acreage 
whatsoever.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  delete  2,000  acres 
rather  than  4,000  acres  as  had  origi- 
nally been  proposed,  and  obviously  I 
think  the  compromise  was  reached  at 
this  point  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

When  that  bill  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  supported  it.  I  sup- 


ported it  because  it  contained  at  least 
two-seventeenths  of  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  for  my  constituency.  I  had  come 
at  that  point  fifteen-seventeenths  of 
the  way.  I  voted  for  it.  together  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling), and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Udall).  and  I  had  every  expec- 
tation that  when  we  went  to  the  con- 
ference, the  House  position  would  at 
least  be  spoken  for.  Subsequent  to  the 
committee  action,  though,  when  a  vote 
of  the  whole  House  was  recorded  on 
August  2  of  last  year,  406  Members  of 
this  House  voted  for  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  and  only  18 
Members  of  this  House  opposed  it. 
Among  those  voting  for  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  every  member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  that  voted  to 
put  1.000  acres  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness proposal,  and  not  one  of  tho.se 
members  save  me  on  the  conference 
insisted  on  the  House  version.  And  I 
have  the  transcript  of  the  delibera- 
tions in  the  conference  here  if  anyone 
cares  to  look  at  it.  When  we  went  over 
to  the  conference,  the  Senate  did  not 
even  ask  us  to  give  them  1,000  acres, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  moved 
immediately.  "I  say.  let's  have  a  com- 
promise. Senate.  We  offer  you  here  an 
additional  1.000  acres."  So  then  the 
Senate  had  sixteen-seventeenths  of 
what  it  wanted  as  opposed  to  the  fif- 
teen-seventeenths to  which  I  had 
agreed  here. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  would  affect  Mis- 
souri's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
and  that  congressional  district  alone.  I 
voted  for  S.  64,  as  amended,  because  I 
felt  it  represented  a  compromise  that 
was  indeed  more  than  reasonable.  My 
earlier  preference  on  this  would  have 
been  to  have  left  the  whole  17.500 
acres  under  the  exemplary  manage- 
ment of  the  Forest  Service,  but  work- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  I  gave  up 
fifteen-seventeenths  of  what  was  my 
real  druthers,  and  I  feel  that  that  was 
about  as  far  as  I  could  go. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  what  this 
is  about.  I  am  not  on  top  of  these 
issues  obviously  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man is.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  supporter 
in  the  past  of  wilderness  legislation, 
including  the  Irish  Wilderness. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear,  though, 
where  we  stand  now.  The  measure  we 
are  voting  on  now  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  the  bill  I  voted  for  before? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  quickly  the  differences? 


Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  it  gives  up  a 
thousand  more  acres  than  what  we 
had  agreed  on  in  the  House  here  by  a 
vote  of  406  to  18.  and  the  House  posi- 
tion in  the  conference  was  not  spoken 
for  save  by  me  as  the  Member  who 
represents  the  affected  district.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  offered 
to  give  the  Senate  1.000  additional 
acres  before  the  Senate  even  asked  for 
it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  And  the  manner  in 
which  we  supported  it  before  was  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Absolutely.  It  was 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and.  I  believe,  by  every 
member  of  the  committee.  There  may 
have  been  one  or  two  exceptions,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Yo'jng)  supported  it.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  supported 
it,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  supported  it.  and  I  supported 
it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  a  lot  more  of  the  gentleman's 
time.  Even  though  we  do  not  always 
agree  on  wilderness  issues,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  has  not  been 
treated  fairly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  did  a  good  job  in  the  first  place, 
and  I  for  one.  as  a  supporter  of  wilder- 
ness, intend  to  support  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  am 
sorry  that  he  has  been  treated  so 
shabbily  by  his  colleagues  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Weber). 

Moving  on  to  another  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  big  issue  that  is  involved 
here  that  gets  very  little  attention  is 
the  issue  of  jobs.  The  counties  in  the 
area  surrounding  the  proposed  Irish 
Wilderness  have  unemployment  rates 
that  range  from  13.9  percent  in  Carter 
County  to  25.3  percent  in  Shannon 
County.  The  unemployment  rates  in 
Oregon  and  Ripley  Counties  are  14.7 
and  18.3  percent  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  host  evidence 
indicates  that  this  proposed  wilderness 
area  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
look  for  a  new  deposit  of  lead  ore.  Al- 
though this  very  region  accounted  for 
92  percent  of  all  the  domestic  lead  pro- 
duced in  1982,  the  known  deposits  are 
expected  to  be  depleted  within  the 
next  10  to  15  years,  and  no  one  knows 
whether  there  are  any  more  domestic 
lead  ore  deposits. 
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Mines  would  mean  jobs  and  pay 
checks  for  the  people  who  live  in  this 
area,  and  they  would  mean  a  tax  base 
for  these  financially  strapped  coun- 
ties. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  little  time  to 
explain  how  lead  is  mined.  Lead  mines 
cause  minimal  surface  disturbances. 
Lead  ore  is  located  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  face  of  the  Earth.  The 
surface  buildings  and  equipment  nec- 
essary for  a  lead  mine  take  up  only  a 
few  hundred  acres,  really  about  100 
acres  at  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents  really  do  not 
want  any  wilderness  at  all  in  this  area. 
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I  might  say  that  this  proposed  wil- 
derness area  does  not  by  any  standard 
of  definition  meet  the  qualifications  of 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  It  is  not  un- 
trammeled  by  man.  It  does  have  roads 
in  it.  There  was  a  mine  in  there  one 
time.  It  has  been  inhabited,  so  it  is  not 
the  pristine  area  that  some  would  like 
you  to  believe  that  it  is. 

My  constituents  are  delighted  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  land  has 
been  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  can  find  no  reason  for  which  it 
should  be  taken  from  their  steward- 
ship, and  I  agree  with  them.  In  fact, 
only  one  elected  official  in  the  whole 
area  has  publicly  expre.ssed  support 
for  this  legislation  and  I  might  point 
out  that  that  person  is  not  running  for 
reelection. 

In  addition,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  ever  represented  the 
district  in  which  this  area  is  located 
has  opposed  wilderness  designation, 
and  that  includes  Republicans  and 
Democrats:  however,  my  constituents 
are  willing  to  accept  the  version  of  the 
bill  that  was  passed  by  this  House,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  give  them  eve- 
rything. 

I  think  having  preserved  two-seven- 
teenths is  going  far  enough,  but  now 
the  Senate  by  the  action  of  the  Hou.se 
conferees  are  proposing  to  leave  my 
constituents  with  only  one-seven- 
teenth of  what  they  really  want. 

This  body  has  the  opportunity  to 
show  how  sincere  its  Members  really 
are  when  they  speak  of  wanting  to 
provide  jobs  for  Americans,  wanting  to 
help  people  improve  their  own  lot  in 
life  and  let  some  people  in  the  local 
areas  have  control  over  their  own  des- 
tinies. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House,  to  those  who  may  be  concerned 
about  it.  there  really  is  no  Irish  issue 
involved  here.  There  have  been  some 
comments  that  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  might  be  upset  if  we  did 
not  designate  the  Irish  Wilderness  as  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  system.  The 
Irish  Wilderness  has  been  called  the 
Irish  Wilderness  for  about  150  years. 
long  before  anybody  knew  anything 
about    wilderness,    and    I    assure    you 


that  this  area  will  be  called  the  Irish 
Wilderness  into  time  immemorial,  irre- 
spective of  what  happens  here;  so 
there  is  not  a  matter  relating  to  the 
designation  of  the  'Irish  factor"  here. 
The  question  is  how  much  wilder- 
ne.ss  are  we  really  going  to  have. 

I  want  to  repeat  for  emphasis.  I  com- 
promised, and  this  is  only  in  my  dis- 
trict; I  compromised  fifteen-seven- 
teenths of  the  way.  We  went  to  confer- 
ence and  the  House  conferees,  before 
the  Senate  even  .spoke,  offered  to  give 
you  another  1.000. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  responsible 
representation  of  the  Hou.se  position.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No."  to 
oppose  this  further  step. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Irish  Wilderness  bill.  S. 
64. 

Throughout  Interior  Committee 
consideration  of  the  bill  we  struggled 
with  the  issue  of  wilderness  versus 
mineral  values.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
agreement  we  reached  to  remove  2.000 
acres  from  the  wilderness  proposal.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  impor- 
tant role  that  mining  can  play  in  local 
economies  and  strongly  supported  the 
removal  of  that  acreage.  I  voted  for  S. 
64.  as  amended. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  .some  of  that  acreage  has  been 
added  back  in  conference.  I  simply 
cannot  .support  this  conference  be- 
cau.se  I  feel  very  strongly  that  mineral 
values,  and  the  important  role  that 
mining  plays  in  local  economies,  must 
be  recognized  when  we  consider  the 
designation  of  wilderness  areas.  I  also 
think  that  the  wishes  of  the  Congress- 
man whose  district  the  wilderne.ss  area 
is  in  should  be  respected.  After  all.  it  is 
his  constituents  who  must  bear  the 
burden  of  our  actions  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

By  the  way.  I  am  Irish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  against  the  conference  on  the 
Irish  Wilderness  bill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  conference.  You  will 
notice  on  one  side  that  there  is  only 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  majority  side  signing  the  confer- 
ence report.  None  of  the  Republicans 
signed  the  report,  none  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  those  who  are  listening  to 
this  in  your  offices  now.  keep  that  in 
mind,  becau.se  the  intent  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  committee,  the  compro- 
mise that  was  reached  in  the  commit- 
tee itself,  that  was  voted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  voted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  I  believe  there  was  not  but  one 
person    on    the    full    committee    that 


voted  against  the  compromise  that 
came  out  of  the  committee;  408  House 
Members  voted  for  it,  and  yet  when  we 
went  over  to  the  Senate  side,  what  did 
the  House  do.  led  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio?  He  pro- 
posed the  amendment  to  further  com- 
promise the  Irish  Wilderness,  to  fur- 
ther compromise  the  Irish  Wilderness 
that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson)  worked 
so  hard  on.  and  may  I  say  he  has 
worked  diligently  for  the  last  4  years 
on  this  issue,  has  worked  hard  to  make 
sure  that  his  constituents  were  heard, 
and  they  were. 

I  can  suggest  that  the  committee 
itself,  the  conference,  is  a  farce.  Yes.  I 
can  have  you  say  that  the  Senators 
wanted  it.  We  have  to  speak  for  the 
House  and  when  we  voted  in  that  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
was  the  House  position,  and  no  chair- 
man on  this  side  should  compromise 
the  Hou.se  position  and  offer  that 
amendment,  and  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson)  has  said 
before,  this  is  not  a  new  issue.  The 
Irish  Wilderness  has  been  with  us 
when  Mr.  Bailey  was  here,  our  former 
colleague.  The  Irish  Wilderness  was 
defeated  at  that  time.  We  tried  to 
work  a  compromise  and  we  did  reach 
that  compromise  through  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Emerson);  but  as  we  went  to  confer- 
ence, the  House  position  was  sold  out. 
.sold  out  to  those  other  Members  out- 
side of  the  district  that  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness resides  in;  again  by  the  special 
interest  groups,  and  for  those  who  are 
listening  to  this  on  the  floor  and  in 
your  offices.  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  this  is  not  the  only  wilderness  bill 
that  is  going  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year  and  the  next  year,  and 
each  time  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  et  cetera,  ct  cetera,  say. 
•Oh.  don't  listen  to  the  land  experts, 
listen  to  us.  forget  the  Representative. 
He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  just  because  he  was  elected  by 
the  people.  After  all.  this  is  no  longer 
a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
government  of  the  special  interests,  a 
government  of  those  who  disregard 
the  experts,  disregard  the  information 
given  to  us  by  the  Fore.st  Depart- 
ment." 

They  will  put  in  an  area  as  a  wilder- 
ness that  has  mines  in  it,  roads,  barbed 
wire,  farms  and  probably,  yes.  a  still 
someplace  out  there.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  very  likely  a  still  or  two  still  oper- 
ating. 

And  why  is  it  being  proposed  as  a 
wilderness?  I  can  tell  you  why.  because 
all  of  a  sudden  there  was  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  find  of  a  great  world  lead  de- 
posit that  might  have  created  jobs;  in 
fact,  would  have  created  jobs,  and  all 


of  a  sudden  that  area  which  has  been 
mined,  farmed,  logged  and,  yes,  pro- 
duced those  hard  beverages  that  we  in- 
dulge in  once  in  a  while,  became  quali- 
fied for  wilderness,  becau.se  they  do 
not  want  jobs  for  Americans.  They  do 
not  want  us  to  have  the  opportunities 
proposed,  that  they  can  prosper  and 
have  opportunities  for  use.  They  want 
this  Nation  to  become  stagnated;  no 
drilling  for  oil,  no  gas,  no  lead,  none  of 
the  minerals,  none  of  those  things 
that  this  nation  became  great  with. 

May  I  say  this  about  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson).  He  has 
tried  and  he  has  been  successful  in  the 
committee.  He  has  told  us.  we  have 
worked  together,  and  after  we  had 
won  and  he  had  agreed  and  he  told  us, 
let  us  vote  because  we  have  reached  a 
compromise,  we  went  down  to  the  con- 
ference and  that  gentleman  there  pro- 
posed the  amendment  and  compro- 
mised us  to  the  Senate. 

My  friends,  again  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  vote  no  on  this  conference.  Let  us 
for  once  stand  up  for  the  House.  Let 
us  send  this  bill  back.  Let  us  go  back 
to  conference.  Let  us  vote  no  and  if  it 
does  pass,  let  us  get  a  veto  and  sustain 
the  veto. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  just  would  like  to  briefly  comment 
that  some  of  us  from  Missouri  and 
many  others  that  preceded  me  here 
and  other  people  in  Missouri  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  Irish  Wilderness 
designated  a  wilderness  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  goes  back  for  a  good 
many  years. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  first  time 
it  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  by  the  way.  this  legislation  before 
us.  the  original  sponsors  in  the  Senate 
where  both  the  Senators,  one  from 
each  party  in  the  other  body  support- 
ing it. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  on  the 
conference  report  that  the  Senators 
who  signed  it  are  from  the  other  party 
as  well  as  from  this  party. 
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This  is  basically  a  compromise.  It  is 
true  that  we  started  out  with  17.000 
acres  in  the  legislation  that  was  passed 
by  the  other  body.  But  I  think  we 
should  also  remember  that  back  when 
the  Irish  Wilderness  was  originally 
proposed  as  a  wilderness  area  we  were 
talking  about  30.000  acres  back  then. 
and  it  came  down  and  came  down.  And 
then  It  came  down  as  it  passed  the 
House  to  approximately  15.500.  And 
some  of  us  felt  that  it  was  worth  a 
compromise  to  end  up  with  16.500, 
even  though  we  would  have  preferred 
to  have  the  full  17,500  of  the  acreage. 


One  thousand  acres  has  been  set 
aside  and  basically  that  area  under 
this  legislation  could  be  immediately 
filed  for  claims  for  those  who  wish  to 
explore  for  lead  in  the  area.  That  is 
the  area  specifically  that  they  first 
wanted  and  proposed  to  file  claims  on 
and  is  the  area  set  aside  in  that  1,000 
acres.  So  we  are  not  trying  to  deprive 
anyone  of  jobs. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  House  will 
pass  this  legislation  and  will  give  to 
Missouri  the  last  area  that  is  qualified 
for  a  wilderness  area.  It  will  be  the 
largest,  even  though  it  is  only  17,000 
acres,  it  will  be  the  largest  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  And  it  was  recommended 
for  a  wilderness  area  in  the  RARE  II 
studies.  And  I  think  it  would  behoove 
the  House  to  vote  for  and  pass  this 
legislation. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  that 
the  Senators  will  decide  that  they 
want  the  full  amount,  and  if  we  stick 
and  say  we  have  to  have  the  full 
amount  then  we  get  no  legislation. 
And  as  a  spirit  of  compromise,  those  of 
us  who  feel  strongly  on  it  are  willing 
to  take  the  16.500  acres  and  hope  that 
the  Members  will  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Irish 
Wilderness  legislation.  As  the  sponsor 
of  the  House  companion  bill  in  both 
the  97th  and  the  98th  Congress— bills 
which  were  cosponsored  by  my  friends 
and  colleagues  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Udall— I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  legislation  so  near 
the  end  of  its  long  journey. 

Adoption  of  this  conference  report 
and  enactment  of  S.  64  will  culminate 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  beautiful 
Irish  Wilderness  which  began  many 
years  ago  with  an  original  propo.sal  of 
some  30.000  acres.  Thanks  to  countless 
hours  of  tireless  efforts  by  those  who 
want  to  preserve  a  bit  of  our  Ozark 
.scenery  for  all  Missourians  and  our 
neighbors  to  enjoy,  we  have  reached 
the  point  we  are  at  today. 

The  Irish  would  be  the  seventh  area 
designated  as  wilderness  in  Missouri. 
At  16.500  acres,  it  would  also  be  the 
largest,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  crown  jewel  of  our  Ozark  Wilder- 
ness. 

As  has  been  noted  by  speakers 
before  me.  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  S.  64  designated  some  17.500  acres 
of  national  forest  land  in  Missouri  as 
wilderness,  to  preserve  the  area  from 
mineral  exploration  and  mining.  The 
bill  was  amended  in  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  and  the  area  protected 
was  cut  to  15,500  acres.  The  only  dif- 
ference to  be  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ferees was  the  size  of  the  wildernesss 
area. 

I  support  the  rather  obvious  and 
commonsense  compromise  which  split 
the  difference  between  the  two  ver- 
sions. One  thousand  acres  was  re- 
moved from  the  Scnate-pa.s.sed  bill, 
and     1.000    acres    was    added    to    the 


House  version.  The  1.000  acres  re- 
moved from  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion are  located  in  areas  most  likely  to 
contain  any  lead  deposits  that  might 
be  present  and  for  which  mineral  pro- 
specting permits  were  first  requested. 

The  agreement  further  allows  the 
immediate  consideration  of  prospect- 
ing permits  in  the  areas  deleted  from 
wilderness  designation,  which  is  cur- 
rently prohibited  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

This  commonsense  compromise  was 
agreed  to  by  a  6-to-3  vote  of  the  House 
conferees,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
three  Senators  present.  The  agree- 
ment does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the 
15.500-acre  area  adopted  by  the  House 
last  year,  nor  does  it  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ales  strong  preference  for  a  17.500- 
acre  area.  The  split-the-difference 
compromise  represents  a  version  of 
the  bill  which  supporters  in  both 
Houses  can  accept. 

At  the  request  of  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  sponsored  and  worked  for 
legislation  to  designate  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness. I  am  pleased  and  proud  that 
we  are  so  near  success.  I  support  the 
conference  report  and  would  urge  its 
speedy  adoption. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  time  do  I  ha\e  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  20  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  my.self  5  minutes.  I  doubt  I  will 
take  that  much. 

We  are  talking  about  a  1.000-acre 
difference  between  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  compromise 
bill. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  We  are  talking 
about  a  1.000-acre  difference  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  But 
we  are  talking  about  the  view  of  my 
constituency  having  moved  from  want- 
ing to  give  up  zero  to  having  given  up 
now  16.500  acres.  I  say  when  they 
went  beyond  the  House  position, 
which  was  15,500  acres,  they  went 
1.000  acres  too  far. 

The  gentleman  from  Mis.souri.  Mr. 
Volkml-r.  speaks  very  plaintively 
about  how  the  proponents  had  hoped 
for  many  years  to  have  this  bill,  and  I 
agree;  I  voted  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  in  giving  the  wilderness 
proponents  fifteen-seventeenths  of 
what  they  want.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  Now  they  have  to  have  an- 
other 1,000  acres. 

I  realize  1,000  acres  does  not  sound 
like  very  much.  But  I  ask  you  to  bear 
in  mind  the  point  and  the  principle 
here. 
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Compromise?  I  have  given  up  fif- 
teen-seventeenths in  order  to  reach  a 
compromise,  but  now,  no.  they  still 
have  to  have  another  1.000  acres. 

I  feel  that  I  worked  for  the  genuine 
compromise  which  was  ratified  by  this 
House  by  a  vote  of  406  to  11. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Let  me  say  that 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  pointed  out.  the  original 
Irish  Wilderness  area  that  was  studied 
by  the  Forest  Service  was  approxi- 
mately 30.000  acres,  so  on  the  one 
hand  the  environmental  groups  came 
down  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  that  wanted  no  wilderne.ss  in 
that  area  came  up.  and  they  met  about 
midway. 

Now.  it  is  significant  to  me  that  both 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  who  offered  the  original 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  McNulty,  who  offered 
the  final  version  that  the  House 
adopted,  support  this  compromise. 

This  is  a  compromise  by  splitting  the 
difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bill  but  it  preserves  the  essence 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Emerson,  wanted,  which  was  the 
opportunity  for  the  St.  Joe  Lead  Co. 
and  other  people  who  are  interested  in 
lead  exploration  to  take  the  areas  of 
most  favorable  lead  possibilities  and 
continue  to  explore.  And  that  is  the 
area  that  is  in  the  1.000  acres  that  we 
have  excluded  from  wilderness  in  this 
committee  report. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  am  puzzled  as  to 
why  there  was  no  effort  at  all  to 
present  and  to  maintain  the  House  po- 
sition. We  went  there  and  you  said. 
-  •'Ok.  Senate,  here  is  another  1.000." 
You  could  hardly  wait  to  give  that 
1.000  acres  away. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  heard  what  the 
gentleman  said,  and  the  fact  is  that 
when  we  came  to  conference  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  other  body 
preferred  its  position  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  preferred 
the  House  position.  But  when  you  are 
talking  about  something  as  minute  as 
2.000  acres,  and  when  we  came  up  with 
a  compromise  which  preserves  the 
mineralized  zone  for  exploration  by 
dropping  it  out,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  should  not  even  be  de- 
bated. We  should  have  .settled  it  in  5 
minutes  and  walked  out  of  there. 

So  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the 
gentleman  has  the  privilege  of  demon- 
strating to  those  in  his  district,  and 
they  are  the  majority,  let  us  say,  in 
the  county  concerned,  but  certainly 
not  everyone,  if  he  wants  to  demon- 
strate to  them  that  he  is  going  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end,  he  has  that  privilege. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  up 
further  time  of  this  body  to  debate 


something  as  trivial  as  the  question  of 
whether  the  House  and  the  other  body 
should  have  split  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  or  insisted  upon 
another  1.000  acres  being  excluded 
from  wilderness. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No,  I  do  not  yield 
any  more.  The  gentleman  can  get  time 
on  his  side. 

So  let  me  merely  say  we  should  not 
even  be  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
Hou.se  now  debating  this  issue.  This 
should  be  routine.  We  have  worked 
out  a  very  simple  compromise  that 
preserves  the  important  parts  that  the 
lead  indu.stry  wanted  to  explore  and  at 
the  same  time  tries  to  put  the  areas 
that  do  not  have  high  mineralizing  in 
wilderness.  And  it  resolves  the  issue, 
and  we  ought  to  get  on  with  it  and 
support  the  conference  report. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  one  com- 
ment about  the  chairman  .saying  this 
is  a  trivial  matter.  Nothing  is  trivial.  It 
is  a  matter  of  what  you  call  interpreta- 
tion. 

A  1,000  acres  one  way  or  the  other 
you  .say  makes  no  difference.  A  1,000 
acres  this  gentleman  worked  so  hard 
to  reach  a  compromise  in  committee 
and,  in  fact,  I  even  voted  for  a  wilder- 
ness bill  and  that  really  bothers  me,  to 
be  really  honest  with  you.  We  tried  to 
have  a  recreation  area  made  out  of  it. 
which  it  should  be.  That  was  denied. 

So  it  is  not  trivial  matter.  This  is  a 
position  the  House  must  maintain.  If 
we  are  just  going  to  hand  the  Senate 
what  was  voted  on  that  side,  then  I 
think  we  ought  not  have  the  confer- 
ence. Let  us  just  pass  the  Senate  bills. 

It  was  our  responsibility  in  the  con- 
ference to  represent  the  House  posi- 
tion. That  did  not  happen.  In  fact,  the 
House  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emer- 
son). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

Just  a  couple  of  important  points 
here.  I  do  not  mean  to  belabor. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  suggests 
that  by  speaking  in  defense  of  this 
little  county  down  in  southern  Missou- 
ri that  has  a  population  of  about 
10.000  people  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
talking  about.  You  know.  Daniel  Web- 
ster admitted  that  Dartmouth  was  a 
small  college,  but  he  felt  compelled  to 
defend  it. 

Oregon  County  is  a  small  county  in 
my  district  and  I  feel  compelled  to 
defend  her  interests. 

One  further  point  that  I  want  to 
make  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  just 
Oregon  County.  I  think  it  deserves  the 
time  of  this  House.  We  are  doing 
something  to  the  future  of  the  people 


of  this  tiny  county.  And  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  and  he  is  my  friend,  I 
think  he  is  not  on  the  floor  right  now, 
but  in  view  of  his  advocacy,  his  strong 
advocacy  of  wilderness  for  Missouri,  I 
want  him  to  come  up  with  a  proposed 
list  of  areas  that  ought  to  be  designat- 
ed wilderness  in  his  district,  because 
he  does  not  have  any  wilderness  in  his 
district.  This  is  all  in  my  district,  and  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  to  see 
that  they  get  some  bona  fide  wilder- 
ness up  in  northeast  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  if  the  gentleman  could  find  any 
area  in  northeast  Missouri  to  qualify 
for  wilderness.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  sponsor  the  legislation.  The 
only  area  that  even  comes  close,  that 
is  also  within  the  Mark  Twain  Nation- 
al Forest,  is  not  qualified.  A  RARE  II 
study  showed  that  it  was  not. 

The  people  in  the  area  would  sup- 
port a  designation.  When  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  sell  off  these 
excess  lands,  that  was  one  of  those 
little  fingers,  that  was  one  of  them, 
and  the  people  got  up  in  arms  about 
that. 

And  I  support  the  continuation  of 
that  area  within  the  national  forest. 
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Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  want  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  to  find  appropriate 
areas,  some  appropriate  areas  in 
northeast  Missouri,  given  his  over- 
whelming interest  in  my  district  in 
southeast  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  if  the  gentleman  can  find 
some. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  minute  to  ask  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  a  question,  if  he 
would  care  to  respond,  and  to  ask  him 
if  in  his  opinion  this  is  srnall  and  trivi- 
al, to  quote  the  conference  report, 
effort  somehow  to  find  out  a  way  out 
of  this  box  of  a  difference  of  2.000 
acres  between  17,000  and  15,000.  if 
indeed  the  chairman  in  the  conference 
committee  felt  that  he  fought  for  the 
position  of  the  House  in  this  confer- 
ence committee  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  whose  district  this  piece  of 
property  is? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  this:  I  fought  for  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Oregon  County  to  the  extent 
they  were  involved  in  this  2.000-acre 
difference.  And  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  if  he  could 
explain  to  me  how  the  1.000  acres  that 
this  conference  report  would  put  back 
into  the  wilderness  area  are  going  to 
make  an  economic  difference  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  area  of  high  load 
mineralization  is  the  area  which  the 
St.  Joe  Lead  Co.  is  most  interested  in. 
and  which  is  the  area  that  we  dropped 
out  of  the  wilderness?  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  response  from  my  colleague. 

I  would  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
in  conclusion,  that  maybe  the  point  is 
that  some  folks  did  not  know  what  the 
value  of  that  1.000  acres  might  or 
might  not  be,  that  if  the  person,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  in  whose  district 
this  issues  resides  is  not  given  the  ben- 
efit of  all  doubt  by  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  have  to  lake 
issues  like  this  to  conference,  then  the 
very  principle  of  the  matter  becomes 
much  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion itself. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  be  there  no  mistake,  I 
would  like  to  have  one  other  comment 
about  the  conference,  they  not  only 
stopped  at  giving  1,000  acres  back  to 
the  Senate,  they  also  have  a  statement 
which  was  not  signed  by  the  Republi- 
can side  that  instructs  the  Forest 
Service  to  protect  the  area  that  the 
Congress  left  out  of  wilderness,  to  pro- 
tect its  wilderne-ss  character,  no  activi- 
ties except  mining,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  mine  if  you  cannot  have 
other  activities  such  as  transportation 
by  mechanized  vehicles,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  allowed. 

Now  it  is  my  experience  that  these 
special  restrictions  make  it  impossible 
to  do  any  mining. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  not  only 
given  the  Senate  1,000  acres;  the 
30.000  acres  which  was  not  asked  for 
by  the  Forest  Service,  was  asked  for  by 
the  Senate,  the  30,000  acres  that  will 
be  treated  as  wilderness  de  facto. 

So  what  we  have  really  done  in  this 
conference  is  totally  negate  the  com- 
promise we  reached  in  the  committee. 
So  I  really  want  to  stress  and  urge  a 
no  vote  on  this  legislation  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Member  who  represents 
that  area  and  in  recognition  that  the 
conference  did  not  uphold  the  House 
position. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  And  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  earlier  statement 
with  regard  to  how  much  special  inter- 
est power  is  playing  a  role  in  this 
body.  Sitting  here  listening  to  this 
debate,  it  becomes  clear  to  me  how 
much  we  are  abandoning  the  repre- 
sentative process  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Member  from  the  district  that 
is  involved  is  totally  ignored,  his  pleas 
are  called  trivial  here.  And  yet  evi- 
dently what  we  have  is  the  advent  of 
special  interest  power  that  is  going  to 
tell  us  what  we  should  do  in  areas  rep- 
resented well  by  the  people  of  that 
area. 

It  just  does  not  make  much  sense 
that  representative  government 
should  have  come  to  this  day  when 
special  interests  play  a  much  more  im- 
portant role  than  the  representatives 
of  the  people  play. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement  because  if  anybody 
forgets  that  this  is  happening  not  only 
to  Mr.  Emerson.  I  have  a  little  booklet 
back  in  my  office  called  the  Wilder- 
ness Aside  Proposal  for  ALKA-II,  that 
is  the  Alaskan  Wilderness  proposal  for 
the  nineties. 

Now  I  thought  we  were  finished 
with  that,  but  they  want  to  put  76  mil- 
lion acres,  not  1.000  acres;  76  million 
acres  into  additional  wilderness  plus 
147  million  acres  they  already  have, 
they  want  to  stop  the  borax  mining 
which  is  the  only  employment  we  have 
in  the  Southeast,  they  want  to  stop 
the  480  million  board  feet  cuttage  that 
we  have  in  the  Southeast,  they  want 
to  stop  the  boot  across  the  Arctic,  they 
want  to  do  e\erything  that  we  reached 
a  compromise  on.  agreed  to  by  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  and  \oted,  by 
the  way.  by  my  good  friend  from  Ohio, 
he  voted  for  it.  All  of  a  sudden  it  is 
coming  back  at  us.  We  have  the  special 
interest  groups  sending  out  flashy, 
slick  brochures  saying.  "We  have  to 
save  the  wilderne.ss." 

What  happened  to  jobs  in  America? 
What  happens  to  the  independence 
that  we  need  on  minerals  which  we  are 
importing  from  the  Third  World? 

Yes.  one-third  of  our  oil  yet  is  still 
coming  from  the  Far  East  where  we 
have  the  Ayatollah  and  everybody  else 
dictating  to  us.  Is  it  time  we  start 
waking  up  to  the  fact  of  what  these 
groups  are  saying.  Who  can  be  against 
wilderness?  No  one.  But  we  have  to  re- 
member what  we  are  locking  up  when 
we  do  it.  That  is  not  being  told  to  the 
public.  And  many  Members  of  this 
House  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  been  sitting  and  listening  to 
the  debate  on  this  point.  I  represent 
California.  1  have  a  large  district.  I 
have  a  number  of  acres  of  wilderness 
already  established  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  attempting  to  establish 
more  wilderness.  I  have  tried  to  oper- 
ate in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  negoti- 
ating with  the  Sierra  Club,  negotiating 
with  the  Members  of  this  House  on 
particular  committees,  assuming  that 
the  agreements  that  we  made  that 
were  honored  in  committee  and  that 
were  honored  on  the  floor  by  an  over- 
whelming vole  of  the  House  would  at 
least  be  minimally  defended  by  those 
people  who  represented  this  body  in 
negotiations  with  the  other  body. 

And  when  I  hear  the  reply  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
fighting  for  is  inconsequential.  I  can 
tell  you  that  not  the  1.000  acres  but 
the  thousands  of  acres  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  interested  in  putting 
in  wilderness  in  California,  and  some 
of  that  in  my  district,  are  certainly 
going  to  be  challenged,  that  the  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  and  to  compro- 
mise is  no  longer  there  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri's  thousand  acres  is 
inconsequential. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
attitude  presented  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  he  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  there  has  apparently  been  a 
compromi.se  reached.  I  am  not  sure 
behind  closed  doors,  by  one  of  the 
Senators  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  on 
the  California  wilderness  bill,  the 
Washington  wilderness  bill.  the 
Oregon  wilderness  bill,  and  I  would 
suggest  respectfully  the  gentleman 
had  better  check  those  borders  and 
those  boundaries  because  I  would  have 
a  sneaking  suspicion  that  they  were 
much  larger  than  what  was  passed  on 
the  House  floor.  I  am  not  sure.  I  do 
know  that  there  is  soft  release  lan- 
guage in  them. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that  you  bring  up 
this  point  after  we  brought  it  up.  but  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  be  very  aware  in  California.  We  do 
not  know  what  is  in  that  package.  But 
I  am  not  sure  the  Hou.se  position  is 
being  strongly  defended. 

I  would  suggest  respectfully  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emer- 
son) brings  out  a  valid  point  here. 
This  is  his  district.  Some  say  it  is  only 
1.000  acres,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  House  position  was  not  defended. 
In  fact,  it  was  put  in  the  position  of 
compromise  beyond  anything  we  had 
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any  imagination,  without  any  true  de- 
fense. 

We  owe  him  a  -No"  vote  on  this 
compromise.  We  owe  this  House  a 
"No"  vote  if  we  are  to  be  a  separate 
body  from  the  other  body. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  planned  on 
commenting  further,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
worked  with  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  initially  in  this. 
in  passing  a  package  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  worked  with  St.  Joe 
Minerals  looking  at  the  areas  with  the 
most  potential,  the  far  future  mineral 
development,  and  we  arrived  at  a  pack- 
age in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  went  to  conference.  Unfortunate- 
ly, although  I  was  a  conferee,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  there  that  day.  I  was  at 
an  agriculture  conference  that  day. 

There  are  two  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri, one  from  either  party.  Both  of 
the  Senators  from  Missouri  took  the 
position  of  the  Senate,  which  was 
2,000  acres  more  in  wilderness  than 
the  House  position. 

So  the  conference— what  came  out 
of  the  conference  is  a  compromise. 
The  House's  position  was  further  com- 
promised by  1.000  acres.  We  did  not 
get  it  all,  but  we  got  .some  of  it. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
TY).  have  been  most  helpful  and  ac- 
commodating in  this  matter.  But  I 
think  we  do  get  down  ultimately  here 
to  a  point  of  principle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Huckaby) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

I  think  we  do  ultimately  get  down  to 
a  point  of  principle  here.  As  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  knows. 
we  did  strike  the  compromise  in  our 
committee.  It  was  overwhelmingly 
ratified  here  in  the  House,  with  the 
principle  being  there  was  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  House  position  when  we 
went  to  conference. 

Having  come  fifteen-seventeenths 
from  zero,  to  fifteen-seventeenths  of 
w^hat  the  Senate  is  asking,  I  think  that 


is  more  than  what  can  reasonably  be 
expected  in  a  compromise. 

n  1740 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senate  position  did  not  pre- 
vail in  conference  either.  And  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Missouri  were  on 
the  oppostie  side  of  the  view  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  That  is  correct,  but 
they  got— out  of  the  conference— six- 
teen-seventeenths  of  what  they 
wanted,  and  I  got  one-seventeenth.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  reasonable  com- 
promise acro.ss  the  board  would  to 
have  been  to  split  the  17.500  acres 
down  the  middle  and  leave  me  with 
8,750  acres  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment and  them  with  8.750.  for  wil- 
derness, if  we  want  to  talk  about  really 
striking  it  down  the  middle,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  compromise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  blown  up 
all  out  of  proportion.  I.  of  course,  did 
not  say  the  gentleman's  concerns  were 
trivial,  I  said  the  differences  between 
the  conference  report  and  the  bill,  as 
pas.sed  by  the  House,  are  trivial. 

I  have  here  a  map,  the  map  is  a 
USGS  map.  There  are  lines  drawn  on 
it  showing  the  trend  lines  of  potential 
mineralization.  Those  are  the  areas 
that  were  of  interest  to  the  St.  Joe 
Lead  Co.  and  probably  other  lead  com- 
panies. Of  course,  they  are  not  special 
interests,  they  are  economic  interests. 
They  are  the  people  that  have  the  po- 
tential of  providing  jobs,  if  they  find  a 
lead  deposit. 

That  is  the  area  that  they  were  most 
interested  in.  plus  a  small  area  that 
they  had  already  requested  a  permit 
for  over  on  the  east  side  of  this  pro- 
posed wilderness.  Those  are  the  areas 
that  the  conference  report  drops  out 
of  the  wilderness.  Those  are  the  areas 
of  potential  interest  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  County.  The  rest  of  it  is 
simply  land  like  the  rest  of  this.  It  has 
no  special  designation  by  the  USGS. 

So  what  interests  were  accommodat- 
ed were  the  very  interests  of  the  gen- 
tleman's own  county  of  Oregon 
County  that  he  was  most  concerned 
about. 

So  the  fact  is  that  he  got  everything 
that  was  of  significance  that  was  ex- 
cluded from  wilderness  by  the  House 
bill. 

I  say  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill,  the  1,000  acres,  are  trivial. 
I  stick  with  that.  I  did  not  say  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns  were  trivial,  as  some 
Members  tended  to  imply.  I  merely  in- 
dicated that  the  gentleman's  concerns 
were  met.  The  Senators,  who  also 
happen  to  represent  Oregon  County, 
they  did  not  want  to  make  any  conces- 
sions, but  they  agreed  to  compromise, 
too,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 


(Mr.  Huckaby)  has  pointed  out.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby) was  the  author  of  the  original 
House  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  how  else  we  can  ever 
resolve  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  if  we  are  going  to  give  a 
particular  Congressman  a  veto. 

Therefore,  I  merely  suggest  that  the 
House,  your  conferees,  made  a  reason- 
able effort  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  people  in  the  gentleman's 
district,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
cerns of  the  two  Senators  who  also 
represent  that  district  and  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  met  the  economic  interests 
involved  and,  at  the  same  time,  took 
care  of  the  interests  of  conservation, 
which  is  also  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  Missouri,  including  those  of  Oregon 
County. 

I  might  say  as  long  as  we  are  talking 
about  special  interests  that  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  in  America,  dated  May  1, 
1984,  in  which  they  strongly  support 
the  conference  report.  I  suppose  we 
could  get  other  special  interests  of 
that  sort  into  this  act. 

I  suggest  again,  gentlemen,  that  this 
is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  and  it  is  time 
we  vote(J  and  put  this  issue  to  bed  so 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  County 
know  where  they  stand,  so  that  the 
lead  industry  can  go  ahead  and.  inci- 
dentally, they  are  blocked  now  from 
any  activity  in  this  area  until  we  settle 
it. 

So  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  everyone's 
interest  to  settle  this  and  pass  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "No"  on  this.  The  Irish  Wilder- 
ness has  never  been  a  wilderness  to 
begin  with.  It  has  been  mined,  it  has 
been  roaded,  it  has  been  logged.  It  just 
happens  to  have  a  mineral  deposit. 

It  is  also  in  one  Member's  district. 
The  people  of  that  area  are  definitely 
opposed  to  this  legislation. 

I  urge  a  'No"  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  of  S.  64  to  designate 
.some  17,500  acres  of  land  within  the 
Mark  Twain  National  Forest  in  Mis- 
souri as  the  Irish  Wilderness  Area.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  con- 
stitutes an  effective  compromise  be- 
tween the  house  and  Senate  bills  and 
therefore  should  be  enacted. 

I  take  a  special  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation because  of  my  being  chairman 
of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Congression- 
al Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  In  that 
capacity  I  work  closely  with  the  An- 
cient order  of  Hibernians,  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  Irish  American  or- 
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ganization.  The  AOH  and  especially 
their  national  president,  Joseph 
Roche  support  this  legislation  and 
have  called  for  our  approval  of  it.  I 
want  to  convey  this  message  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  17,500  acres  to  be  called  the 
"Irish  Wilderness"  will  be  both  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful.  It  will  be  a 
place  of  great  honor  for  the  Irish 
American  community  and  I  hope  we 
will  take  the  step  today  to  make  it  a 
reality.* 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  and  say  unlike 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  I  happen 
to  have  been  down  there  a  year  ago 
and  visited  this  area,  walked  around  it. 
It  is  not  true  that  there  are  mines  in 
it.  There  are  no  mines.  There  are  no 
farms.  There  are  no  roads.  It  is  entire- 
ly a  natural  area. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  know.  We  had  the  information. 
There  are  roads,  there  have  been 
mines,  there  have  been  farms,  there 
have  been  trees  cut.  So  do  not  tell  us 
that  that  has  not  happened.  I  may  not 
have  been  there,  but  this  gentleman 
represents  that  district.  I  have  seen 
the  films.  Do  not  tell  us  that  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  records  of  the  Geological 
Survey  indicate  that  there  was  an  iron 
mine  in  the  midst  of  the  Irish 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Once  upn^  a 
time. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  That  there  are 
roadbeds,  there  are  railroad  beds. 
There  are  nine  manmade  ponds.  This 
is  my  point  about  saying  by  no  stand- 
ard of  definition  does  this  area  meet 
the  wilderness  criteria  of  the  1964  act. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Once  upon  a 
time  there  were  mines,  once  upon  a 
time  there  were  roads,  once  upon  a 
time  there  were  farms,  but  nature  has 
a  way  of  taking  care  of  those  things.  I 
would  only  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska.  "'Vas  you  der.  Charlie?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeare(i  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The   Sergeant   at    Arms   will   notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote   was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254,  nays 
142,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  127] 
YEAS-254 


Arkprman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrew.s  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

A.spin 

AiiCoin 

Barnes 

Bate.s 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

BoehlprI 

Bogg.s 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bo.sco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brown  iCA) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMOi 

Collin.s 

Conable 

Conle 

Con.N'ers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D  Amour.s 

Darden 

Da.sc  hie 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckarl 

Edwards  iCA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  iTNi 

Frank 

Frenzel 


Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradi.son 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jones  (OKI 

Kaptur 

Ka.slenmei<r 

Kennellv 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

KogQ\sek 

Keller 

Kostniayer 

LaFake 

Ijantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA> 

Lehman  (FLi 

Levin 

Lievine 

Levi  I  as 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LAl 

Long  iMD) 

Lowry  (WAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroulcs 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morri.son  (CT) 

Morri.son  ( WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 


Clin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens 

Panetia 

Patterson 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pnichard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sehroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  (lAl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Sprat! 

SI  Germain 

Staggers 

Stokes 

SI  rat  ton 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thoma-s  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

WeLss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Whitlen 

Williams  (OH  I 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wrighl 

Wyden 

Yales 

Yatron 

Young  (MOi 

Z.schau 


NAYS-142 

Anthony 

Hansen  (UTi 

Packard 

Archer 

Hartnetl 

Parris 

Badham 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Barllell 

Hillis 

Patman 

Baieman 

Holt 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hopkins 

Quillen 

Bilirakis 

Horlon 

Ridge 

BroomfiPld 

Hubbard 

Rilter 

Brown  (COi 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Burton  (INi 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Byron 

Ireland 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Carney 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Roukema 

Chappie 

Jones  (TN) 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

Coals 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Coleman  (TXl 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Shuster 

Craig 

Lagomarsino 

Siljander 

Crane.  Daniel 

Latta 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath 

Smith  (NE) 

Daniel 

Lent 

Smilh,  Denny 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (CAi 

Snowe 

Daub 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Davis 

Loll 

Solomon 

DeWine 

Lowery  iCA) 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Slangeland 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Sienholm 

Duncan 

Mack 

Stump 

Dyson 

Madigan 

Sundquist 

Edwards  lAL) 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OKI 

Marriott 

Taylor 

Emerson 

Martin  (NCi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erienborn 

Martini  NY  1 

Vander  Jagt 

E\ans  iIAi 

McCain 

Vucanovich 

Fiedler 

McCandless 

Walker 

Fields 

McCollum 

Weber 

Fowler 

McEwen 

Whitehurst 

Franklin      . 

_    Michel 

Whitlaker 

Geka.s 

Miller  (OH) 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Montgomery 

Wort  ley 

Green 

Moorhead 

Wylie 

Gregg 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Young  (PL) 

Hall.  Ralph 

O'Brien 

Hammer.schmi 

dl  Oxley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Andrews  (NO 

Hansen  (IDi 

Paul 

Barnard 

Harkin 

Roe 

Biaggi 

Hayes 

Russo 

Bliley 

Heftel 

Schneider 

Brooks 

Hiler 

Shannon 

Bryant 

Jeffords 

Smith.  Robert 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (NCI 

Stark 

Edgar 

Kazen 

Valentine 

Frost 

Leland 

Walgren 

Garcia 

Lewis  ( FL ) 

Williams  (MT) 

Gramm 

Livingston 

Wilson 

Hall  1  IN  1 

Markey 

Ha  nee 

Mitchell 

D  1800 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mitchell  for.  with  Mr.  Bliley  against. 
Mr.  Haye.s  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Mr.  RIDGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea  "  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SLATTERY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
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marks  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
SHOW  LOW.  AZ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
597)  entitled  'An  act  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  Show  Low,  Arizona,"  with  a 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  597 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  597)  entitled  An 
Act  to  convey  certain  lands  to  Show  Low, 
Arizona  ",  with  the  following  Senate  amend- 
ment to  Hoii.se  amendments: 

Page  2,  of  the  Hou.se  engro.ssed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  7  to  10.  inclusive. 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the 
above-entitled  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  shall 
not  object;  I  just  want  some  explana- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  here. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  for  purposes  of  his 
response. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that  origi- 
nated in  the  Senate.  Its  purpo.se  is  to 
transfer  to  the  city  of  Show  Low, 
Ariz.,  in  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rudd. 
some  land  now  used  by  the  city  but 
which  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  managed  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Between  the  time  of  its  initial  pas- 
sage in  the  other  body  and  consider- 
ation in  our  committee,  the  city  and 
Forest  Service  had  worked  a  number 
of  problems  so  that  the  bill  could  be 
changed  to  encompass  a  smaller  tract. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  amended 
the  bill  that  was  returned  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  now  further 
redefined  it  by  narrowing  its  scope  still 
further.  We  believe  the  Senate's  latest 
changes  are  acceptable  and  so  the 
House  should  now  concur  and  thus 
clear  the  bill  for  the  President,  and  I 
believe  the  changes  are  not  only  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na, Mr,  Rudd,  but  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young;  as  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
rise   in  support   of  S.   597,   a   bill   to 


convey  a  small  52-acre  park  site  to  the 
city  of  Show  Low.  AZ.  The  bill  is  total- 
ly noncontroversial. 

Originally,  the  bill  provided  for  a  no- 
cost  transfer  of  two  parcels  of  land,  an 
airport  and  park  site.  But  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  between  the  city  and 
the  Forest  Service,  recommended  by 
our  committee  the  city  agreed  to  ex- 
change a  parcel  of  land  and  pay  ap- 
proxiinately  $80,000  in  cash  for  the 
airport  property.  Therefore,  only  the 
remaining  park  site  will  still  be  trans- 
ferred without  compensation  to  the 
city  for  continued  use  as  a  city  park. 

As  the  chairman  has  explained  this 
case  is  similar  to  ones  in  which  we 
have  transferred  national  park  land 
for  local  park  purposes  at  a  discounted 
or  zero  cost.  The  only  difference  in 
this  case  is  that  the  land  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  House  recedes  from 
its  amendment  to  the  title  of  S.  597. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  amendments  to  the  Senate 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1984  AND 
1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  481  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R, 
5172. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5172)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  and  for  related  purposes 
with  Mr.  KiLDEE  (Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore) in  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1810 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Thursday.  April  26,  1984,  title 
II  was  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  title  II? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG 

Mr.  GREGG,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg:  On 
page  6,  line  6,  .strike  ■■$4.121,000'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$3,871,000  ". 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  objec- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Connittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing this  is  a  clarifying  amendment  on 
page  6  of  the  bill  that  conforms  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  had 
offered  when  this  bill  was  last  consid- 
ered, and  it  corrects  a  technicality  in 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment  and  urge  an 
"aye  "  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg). 

The  amendment  was  agree  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  II? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III 

COST  RECOVERY  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  12(f)  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1901.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
278b(f)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  'first", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  to  ensure  the  availability  of  working 
capital  necessary  to  replace  equipment  and 
inventories". 

(bi  Pee.s  for  calibration  .services,  standard 
reference  materials,  and  other  comparable 
services  provided  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Slandar(is  shall  be  at  least  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  set  out  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  any  funds  recovered 
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in  exce-ss  of  these  requirements  "  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  sums  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  adjustment  in  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  and  other  employee  benefits 
which  may  be  provided  for  by  law  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  and.  if  the  full  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  such  adjustments  is  not  appro- 
priated, the  remainder  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  such  adjustments  shall  be 
taken  proportionately  from  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  sections  103  and  203 
and  pursuant  to  the  line  items  in  sections 
101(a)  and  201(a)  in  a  manner  reflecting  the 
extent  to  which  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  sections  103  and  203  and 
each  such  line  item  in  .sections  101(a)  and 
201(a)  is  attributable  to  employee  benefits 
of  the  type  involved. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  303.  Appropriations  made  under  the 
authority  provided  in  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  such  appro- 
priations. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  304.  Funds  may  be  transferred  among 
the  line  items  listed  in  sections  101(a)  and 
201(a)  but  neither  the  total  funds  trans- 
ferred from  any  such  line  item  nor  the  total 
funds  transferred  to  any  such  line  item  may 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  line  item  in  sections  lOKa) 
and  201(a)  unle.s.s  (1)  thirty  calendar  days 
have  passed  after  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  his  designee  ha.s  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  explanation  of  the  transfer  in- 
volved and  the  reason  for  it,  or  (2)  before 
the  expiration  of  such  thirty  calendar  days 
the  Chairmen  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  have  written  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer. 

ACTIVITIES  performed  FOR  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec  305.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  charge  for  any  service  performed  by 
the  Bureau  at  the  request  of  another  Gov- 
ernment agency  in  compliance  with  any 
statute  (enacted  before,  on.  or  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  which  names 
the  Secretary  or  the  Bureau  as  a  consultant 
to  another  Government  agency,  or  which 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  or  the  Bureau  to 
support  or  perform  any  activity  for  or  on 
behalf  of  another  Government  agency  or  to 
cooperate  with  any  Government  agency  in 
the  performance  by  that  agency  of  any  ac- 
tivity, regardless  of  whether  the  statute  spe- 
cifically requires  reimbursement  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Bureau  by  such  other  Govern- 
ment agency  for  such  service,  unless  funds 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  the  Bureau  to  perform  such  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  may,  however,  waive  any 
charge  where  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  is  such  that  the  Bureau  will  incur 


only  nominal  cost  in  performing  it.  Costs 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 12(e)  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  278b'e)). 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU 

Sec  306.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C  274).  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  by  inserting  the  following,  ", 
and  shall  serve  at  the  level  IV  on  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule .". 

INVESTIGATION  OF  STRUCTURAL  FAILURES 

Sec  307.  (a)  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  on  its  own  initiative  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  shall  initiate  and 
conduct  investigations  to  determine  the 
causes  of  structural  failures  in  structures 
which  are  used  or  occupied  by  the  general 
public,  and  in  other  public  structures,  and 
shall  collect  and  disseminate  information  on 
the  causes  of  structural  failures  in  such 
structures. 

(b)(1)  Within  twenty  four  hours  after  the 
occurrence  or  detection  of  any  structural 
failure  (in  a  structure  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a))  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
determines  should  be  investigated  in  order 
to  promote  public  safety  in  future  construc- 
tion, the  Bureau  (subject  to  paragraph  (2)) 
shall  initiate  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  cau.ses  of  such  failure.  During 
the  course  of  the  investigation  the  Bureau 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
such  reports  on  the  progress  thereof  a.s  it 
may  deem  appropriate  (including  a  prelimi 
nary  report  no  later  than  thirty  days  after 
such  occurrence  or  detection):  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  investigatior  the  Bureau 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  final  report 
setting  forth  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  detail. 

(2)  This  .section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  structural  failure  which  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  the  Occupational 
Safely  and  Health  Administration  has  au- 
thority to  investigate  under  applicable  Fed- 
eral law.  unless  such  Board.  Corps,  or  Ad- 
ministration requests  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
Bureau. 

(c)  In  any  caise  where  the  Bureau's  own 
staff  does  not  include  persons  po.sse.ssing  the 
technical  skills  or  expertise  in  a  particular 
discipline  which  would  be  required  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  under  sub.section  (bi 
or  any  part  of  such  an  investigation,  the 
Bureau  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  and  utilize  for  purposes  of 
such  investigation  (on  a  consulting  basis) 
the  services  of  one  or  more  persons  possess- 
ing such  skills  or  expertise. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 

develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  file 
of  information  on  structural  failures  (in 
structures  described  in  subsection  (a)  and  in 
other  structures),  including  both  informa- 
tion derived  from  investigations  conducted 
under  subsection  (b)  and  information  de- 
rived from  other  .sources,  and  shall  widely 
disseminate  such  information  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  prevent  future  structural 
failures.  Reports  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  all  other  information  derived 
from  investigations  under  this  section  shall 
in  any  ca.se  be  made  reasonably  available  to 
the  public. 

(2)  No  part  of  any  report  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  Bureau 
under  sub.section  (b).  with  respect  to  any 
structural  failure  or  the  investigation  there- 
of, shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  u.sed  in 
any  suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out 
of  any  matter  mentioned  in  such  report. 


COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  11.  line  17: 
strike  ",  or"  and  insert  a  period;  and  page 
11,  lines  18  through  23:  delete  subsection 
304(2). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  clarify  the  report  and 
weight  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  lan- 
guage is  being  removed  by  the  amend- 
ment as  written  as  a  convenience  to 
the  executi\e  branch.  We  have  learned 
that  they  do  not  wish  it  retained  in 
the  bill:  therefore,  I  urge  acceptance 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  title  III? 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FU«UA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  On 
page  12.  line  23.  in.sert    (a)"  after    306". 

On  page  13.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  offered  to  comply 
w'ith  our  agreement  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  that  the  level  must 
be  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion acts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  and 
urge  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Fuqua). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 
If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  ha\ing  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Kildee,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House    on    the    Stale    of    the 
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Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5172)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  and  for  related  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  Hou.se  Resolution 
481.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  4275.  FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION  HYDROELEC- 

TRIC POWERPLANTS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  491 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  491 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  tht-  Speakt-r  ma.v. 
pursuant  lo  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  Hou.se  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4275)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  hy- 
droelectric power-plants  at  various  existing 
water  projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  lo 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
said  substitute  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vole  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 


to  final  pas.sage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  I 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  the  custom.  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  purpo.ses  of  debate  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  491 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4275,  the  Federal  Reclamation  Hydro- 
electric Powerplants  Authorization 
Act  of  1983.  It  is  an  open  rule,  provid- 
ing 1  hour  of  debate  lo  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  resolution  specifies  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
To  facilitate  the  amendment  process, 
the  substitute  shall  be  considered  as 
read. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  waives 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  4275  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  5.  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  legislative  bills.  The 
waiver  is  necessary  because  the  bill 
allows  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
receive  money  advanced  by  non-Feder- 
al entities  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing facilities  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  authorized  by  title  III  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
of  1968.  and  to  spend  these  funds 
without  further  appropriations  for 
such  purpo.se. 

Finally,  upon  conclusion  of  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4275  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  and  operate 
hydroelectric  generating  plants  at 
seven  existing  dams  in  California. 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  The 
bill  also  would  enact  into  law  an  agree- 
ment reached  among  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  several  States  regarding 
the  allocation  of  electric  power  pro- 
duced at  the  Hoover  Dam  powerplant. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
upgrading  of  Hoover  Dam  electric  gen- 
eration and  visitor  facilities. 

Powerplant  construction  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  fiscal  year  1992. 
Moneys  appropriated  under  this  bill 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
with  interest  from  revenues  generated 
from  the  production  of  power.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  amount  repaid  will  be 
$14  million  annually  beginning  in  the 
1990s. 


All  of  us  can  recall  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  oil  crisis  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970s.  Our  dependency 
on  foreign  energy  sources  posed  a  very 
real  threat  to  our  Nations— and  the 
worlds— security.  The  specific  projects 
covered  by  H.R.  4275  were  among  the 
recommendations  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  1977  report  on 
ways  in  which  this  country  could  move 
toward  energy  independence.  The 
projects  are  expected  to  produce  an 
annual  energy  equivalent  of  690,000 
barrels  of  oil.  Clearly  hydropower  is  a 
key  component  of  our  national  pro- 
gram to  decrease  our  dependency  on 
energy  from  abroad.  In  1983.  the  most 
recent  year  from  which  statistics  are 
readily  available,  hydropower  account- 
ed for  nearly  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions electric  generation  capacity— 
and  in  that  year  it  provided  Western 
States  with  nearly  half  of  their  elec- 
tricity needs. 

Hydropower  is  an  economical  energy 
source.  Indeed,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  de- 
termine that  any  construction  project 
authorized  is  economically  feasible 
from  a  cost-recovery,  standpoint.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  any  projects  un- 
dertaken must  be  environmentally 
sound.  In  this  regard,  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  projects  are  at  exist- 
ing reclamation  sites.  No  new  dams  are 
authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  and  move  forward  to 
consider  H.R.  4275,  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Hydroelectric  Powerplant  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Spt-aker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  go  into  detail  on  the  rule 
since  it  has  been  ably  explained.  I 
think  it  is  fine  that  we  are  adding  hy- 
droelectric generating  plants  to  seven 
existing  dams.  This  saves  gas  and  oil 
now  used  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. I  think  it  is  time  that  we  used 
more  of  our  water  resources  for  hydro- 
electric production,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  talk  about  the  worthw'hile 
nature  of  the  bill  rather  than  to  get 
too  involved  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
H.R.  4275.  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1983  that  was  reported 
from  the  Rules  Committee  last  week. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  bill 
is  title  II.  This  title  does  the  following: 
First,  authorizes  an  uprating  program 
at  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
to  renovate  the  existing  generators  at 
the  dam;  second,  allocates  capacity 
and  energy  from  the  existing  plant 
and  the  upratings  to  customers  in  Ari- 
zona,  Nevada,    and   California;    third. 


authorizes  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  at  a 
site  downstream  from  the  dam  as  well 
as  improvements  to  the  Hoover  Dam 
visitor's  center;  fourth,  authorizes  the 
addition  of  a  rate  component  to  power 
sold  from  the  dam  to  Arizona  that  will 
be  used  to  help  repay  the  cost  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  another  Fed- 
eral project;  fifth,  provides  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  pending  lawsuit  regard- 
ing power  allocation  at  the  dam;  and 
sixth,  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus 
power  from  the  federally  built  Navajo 
powerplant  in  Page,  AZ.  to  Arizona  en- 
tities. 

This  bill  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  and  renovate  one  of 
this  Nation's  greatest  resources,  the 
Hoover  Dam.  It  also  has  provisions 
which  allow  for  repayment  by  power 
users  for  another  Federal  project,  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  which  will 
bring  money  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
return  on  both  the  investment  in 
power  at  Hoover  Dam  and  water  for 
central  and  southern  Arizona.  This  bill 
is  fair  and  well  planned  compromise 
for  the  use  and  marketing  of  power 
generated  at  Hoover  Dam  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
returned  yesterday,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler)  from  a  6-day  trip  to  Central 
America  where  we  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  Honduras,  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia. 

The  three  of  us  joined  in  a  news  con- 
ference this  morning,  during  which  we 
reported  on  the  findings  of  our  trip, 
centering  on  the  U.S.  buildup  in  Hon- 
duras and  the  possibility  of  a  peace 
settlement  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Contadora  countries. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  statement 
to  the  news  conference,  together  with 
addenda,  for  the  Record. 

The  statement  and  addenda  follow: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Alexander.  May  2. 
1984 
Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  join 
ing  us. 


We  have  called  this  news  conference  lo 
report  to  you  the  observations  we  have 
brought  back  from  our  recent  six  day  visit 
to  Honduras.  Panama,  and  Colombia. 

This  situation  in  Central  America  is  com- 
plicated, sensitive,  fluid  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  twofold. 

First,  we  were  attempting  lo  evaluate  the 
ongoing  American  military  presence  in  Hon- 
duras with  particular  emphasis  on  military 
construction  which  has  taken  place  under 
the  umbrella  of  recent  military  training  ex- 
ercises. 

Second,  we  were  trying  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  American  foreign  policy  is  in 
that  region.  We  wanted  to  know  how  the 
United  States  is  affecting  the  search  for 
peace  in  Central  America.  We  wanted  to 
hear  from  the  Contadora  nations  how  the 
United  Stales  could  a.ssist  them  in  bringing 
stability  to  the  region  through  negotiations 
rather  than  violence. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  trip  were  de- 
voted exclusively  lo  a  detailed  examination 
of  military  construction  in  Honduras.  We 
examined  nearly  nine  key  sites  where  the 
United  Stales  has  funded  construction  of 
military  installations.  Among  those  we  re- 
viewed were  Comayagua.  the  Regional  Mili- 
tary Training  Center  at  Trujillo.  Camp  Sea 
Eagle.  Pueria  Caslilla.  Aguacate.  Jamas- 
tran.  Cerro  La  Mole.  Tiger  Island,  and  San 
Lorenzo.  At  each  site  we  were  accompanied 
by  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  who  have  been  monitoring  these 
sites  at  Congressional  request. 

After  extensive  meetings  with  foreign 
ministers,  leaders  of  numerous  political 
groups.  American  amba.ssadors.  political  and 
military  officers.  I  feel  that  we  came  no 
closer  to  discovering  the  objectives  of  Amer- 
ican policy  than  w hen  we  started.  Confusion 
over  American  policy  is  rampant,  and  there 
appears  lo  be  little  optimism  for  change  In 
the  near  future. 

However,  there  is  no  confusion  on  one 
point: 

Our  growing  military  presence  in  the 
region  is  completely  overshadowing  any  dip- 
lomatic policy  we  may  have  toward  our 
Latin  neighbors.  The  diplomatic  initiatives 
in  the  region  come  totally  from  the  Latin 
nations  themselves.  The  United  States 
offers  only  a  military  solution  and  that  solu- 
tion, according  lo  one  foreign  minister,  is 
failing  us  in  every  respect. 

Stated  -simply,  the  United  Stales  ha.s 
ama.ssed  a  military  force  in  Central  America 
that  is  poised  for  war.  and  we  have  allowed 
no  equal  force  for  peace. 

General  Gorman  leads  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive miliary  presence.  There  is  no  equal  dip- 
lomatic presence.  There  is  no  clear  diplo- 
matic strategy.  There  is  no  reflection  of  co- 
ordination with  our  democratic  friends  in 
Latin  America.  There  is  little  understanding 
of  the  advice  of  our  allies.  Even  the  Conlras 
seem  lo  be  offended  by  the  degree  of  unila- 
teralism in  our  policy. 

In  the  capital  of  Tegucigalpa,  we  held  ex- 
tensive meetings  with  Amba.ssador  Negro- 
ponte.  and  various  representatives  of  Hon- 
duras' political  parties  in  an  effort  to  assess 
the  ramifications  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  delegation  then  traveled  lo  Panama, 
where  we  were  briefed  by  General  Paul 
Gorman  of  the  Southern  Command  and 
General  Frederick  Woerner.  Commander  of 
the  I93rd  Infantry.  While  visiting  Panama, 
we  also  held  private  talks  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  Mexico.  Costa  Rica,  and  Colom- 
bia. Prior  to  our  meeting  with  General 
Gorman,  the  delegation  issued  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  furnished  for  you. 


To  close  out  our  trip  we  met  for  nearly 
two  hours  with  President  Betancur  of  Co- 
lombia, who  has  been  a  leader  in  promoting 
the  Contadora  process.  We  also  met  exten- 
sively with  Ambassador  Tambs.  our  ambas- 
sador to  Bogota. 

Some  of  our  findings  are  summarized  in 
the  bipartisan  statement  issued  Sunday  in 
Panama.  In  a  moment.  I  will  call  on  Con- 
gressman Regula  and  Congressman  Fowler 
to  share  wilh  you  their  impressions  of  the 
trip. 

For  myself,  however,  there  was  one  perva- 
sive question  that  clouded  our  entire  trip. 
And  that  question  was  this:  What  is  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  Central  America? 

American  diplomatic  leadership,  backed 
but  not  replaced  by  military  force,  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  Only  clear  and  coherent  diplo- 
matic leadership  can  win  the  support  and 
friendship  of  the  vary  nations  in  which  we 
seek  to  combat  the  spread  of  communism. 
The  actions  of  the  Contadora  nations,  and 
the  vote  in  El  Salvador,  are  statements  of  a 
desire  for  peace.  I  believe  the  respective  na- 
tions and  factions  are  closer  than  ever 
before  to  accepting  a  verifiable,  negotiated 
end  to  the  bloodshed. 

I  believe  there  is  an  appropriate  role  for 
the  American  military  to  play  in  coopera- 
tion with  our  Latin  neighbors.  Indeed,  we 
.saw  evidence  of  many  positive  and  construc- 
tive joint  training  efforts  between  our  coun- 
tries. But  military  action  can  not  substitute 
for  diplomatic  initiative— particularly  in 
Central  America  where  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess offers  a  meaningful  opportunity  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  peace  in  the 
region. 

Our  meetings  convinced  us  of  widespread 
support  for  the  Contadora  process.  After  all. 
it  is  a  process  by  which  the  nations  of  the 
region  are  .seeking  to  write  the  rules  by 
which  they  themselves  might  live  in  peace. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  to  discover  that 
the  United  Slates  is  nol  perceived  as  encour- 
aging of  this  process.  Indeed  we  saw  clear 
indications  that  the  United  States  is  dispar- 
aging of  the  entire  process,  looking  instead 
to  its  military  power  as  the  key  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America. 

I  do  not  understand  this  unhealthy  reli- 
ance on  brute  force.  It  is  inconsistent  wilh 
the  traditions  of  our  people  to  resort  to  a 
foreign  policy  of  sabotage  and  covert  oper- 
ations when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  lend 
our  Nation's  greatness  to  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  passionate  con- 
viction of  President  Betancur  on  this  point. 
Raising  his  fist  in  the  air.  he  likened  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  to  a  mighty  hammer 
crashing  down  upon  a  resounding  anvil— ac- 
companied only  by  a  faint  prayer  to  God  Al- 
mighty. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  the  issue  of  the 
military  installations  in  Honduras.  The 
nature  of  the  construction  at  these  sites  has 
become  a  kind  of  litmus  test  in  determining 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  future  military  involvement  In  the 
region. 

The  question  has  been  distilled  down  to 
whether  these  sites  are  temporary  or  per- 
manent. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  proper 
context  in  which  this  issue  should  be  placed. 
As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  asked  the 
Comptroller  C3eneral  to  examine  the  status 
of  the  ba-ses  from  a  legal  .standpoint  and 
issue  an  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
struction under  existing  law.  A  team  of 
GAO  investigators  accompanied  us  on  this 
trip  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
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ing  these  sites  for  that  report.  Today  I  have 
written  the  Comptroller  General  and  asked 
that  his  opinion  be  expedited  in  light  of  the 
serious  and  immediate  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  over  construction  in  the  region. 
Many  of  you  al.so  know  that  I  have  com- 
mented publicly  on  this  question  already. 

Rather  than  embarking  on  a  finely  turned 
examination  of  what  constitutes  permanent 
construction,  let  me  suggest  that  the  more 
appropriate  question  is  that  of  our  country's 
intentions  for  future  utilization  of  the.se 
sites. 

Yes.  the  Administration  can  argue  that  it 
intends  the  bases  to  be  used  only  for  limited 
support  for  training  exercises. 

However,  having  examined  these  sites  in 
detail.  I  must  also  report  that -in  my  opin- 
ion—these bases  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  suit- 
able for  long-range  usage  with  relatively 
minor  additional  work.  In  many  cases, 
simple  maintenance  is  only  neces.sary  to  pre- 
serve these  facilities  for  longer-range  u.ses. 
Construction  has  been  extensive— far  more 
extensive  to  my  layman's  eye— than  should 
be  required  for  simple  military  training. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  poured  into  these  construc- 
tion sites  are  purely  in  support  of  military 
exercises.  The  preponderance  of  evidence 
leads  me  to  the  tortuous,  difficult  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  more  here  than  meets  the 
eye.  While  the  Administration's  interpreta- 
tion may  be  reasonable  in  an  isolated  con- 
text, the  fact  is  that  the  larger  picture  sug- 
gests there  is  more  at  stake. 

For  example,  it  troubles  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  produced  the  compre- 
hensive regional  plan  for  military  construc- 
tion that  was  required  by  the  1984  Defen.se 
Appropriations  bill  before  any  further  con- 
struction was  to  take  place. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  exercises  in  Hon- 
duras appear  to  have  no  end. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  scope  and  size  of 
the  exercises  appear  to  exceed  those  of  any 
other  similar  exercises  the  United  States 
has  ever  conducted. 

It  troubles  me  that  U.S.  military  person- 
nel are  assuming  increasingly  significant 
and  dangerous  roles  in  the  operations  of  the 
Salvadoran  and  Honduran  forces. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  the  conduct  of 
the  military  personnel  we  saw  in  the.se  coun- 
tries was  second  to  none.  I  know  my  two  col- 
leagues join  me  in  .saying  that  we  have 
nothing  but  prai.se  for  them.  My  own  con- 
cern is  that  we  are  now  dangerously  clo.se  to 
thrusting  the  burden  of  foreign  policy  on 
the  shoulders  of  professional  .soldiers.  We 
did  that  In  Lebanon  le.ss  than  one  year  ago. 
We  must  not  do  it  again. 

The  three  of  us  have  appealed  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz  for  a  meeting— a  meeting  at 
which  we  could  share  these  concerns  and 
urge  him  and  the  President  to  come  forward 
with  an  honest  and  open  foreign  policy. 
Debate  In  a  democracy  is  not  to  be  feared, 
but  embraced.  Bipartisan  support  for  for- 
eign policy  is  possible.  If  the  policy-makers 
are  willing  to  let  the  American  people  know 
what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Memorandum    on     Faciiities    Viewed    at 

Military  Facilities  Sites  in   Honduras. 

May  2.  1984 

This  memorandum  does  not  itemize  all  fa- 
cilities observed  at  all  sites. 

This  memorandum  should  not  be  taken  as 
labeling  any  site  visited  as  the  property  of 
the  U.S.  Government  since  the  information 
provided  to  the  Congressional  Delegation  Is 
that  the  U.S.  activities  at  these  sites  are  re- 


lated to  training  exercises  and.  in  the  in- 
stance of  Palmerola  Air  Force  Base  at  Co- 
mayaqua.  a  Honduran  air  ba.se.  the  facilities 
are  also  as.soclated  with  what  the  Delega- 
tion was  advised  is  a  contingency  use  agree- 
ment. 

There  are  some  points  which  must  be 
taken  Into  account  In  evaluating  the  U.S. 
military  construction  observed  by  the  Dele- 
gation: 

When  Department  of  Defense  designs  fa- 
cilities as  -permanent  "  facilities,  it  designs 
for  a  forty-year  use  life; 

There  are  in  existence  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Panama  wooden  facilities  which 
have  been  In  use  for  forty  or  more  years; 

The  only  facilities  ob.served  which  have 
been  constructed  or  are  being  completed 
under  specific  Congressional  authorization 
and  funding  in  laws  naming  the  site  and  fa- 
cilities are  located  at  Palmerola  Air  Force 
Base.  Comayaqua.  Honduras; 

There  remains  the  underlying,  vitally  im- 
portant question  of  why  Congre.ss  was  not 
adequately  informed  about  the  extent  of 
U.S.  involvement  In  Central  America;  and. 

In  each  location  where  wood  facilities 
were  built  the.se  facilities  are  one  step 
nearer  long-term  use  facilities  than  are  the 
tents  originally  Installed  at  the  sites. 

COMAYAQUA 

This  is  the  site  of  the  Honduran  Palmer- 
ola Air  Force  Base,  It  is  also  one  of  the  two 
sites  at  which  the  Congre.ss  has  authorized 
specific  military  construction  by  the  U.S. 
government  using  specifically  appropriated 
military  construction  funds.  The  second  site 
for  which  the  Congress  has  authorized  U.S. 
military  construction  using  appropriated 
military  construction  funds  is  La  Ceiba.  a 
-second  Honduran  air  ba.se.  The  Congre.ss 
has  prohibited  DOD  from  using  the  $8  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  La  Ceiba  prior  to  the 
Administration  providing  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committees  on  Appropriations  with 
the  complete  U.S.  construction  plan  for  the 
Central  American  region. 

The  authorized  construction,  with  U.S. 
military  construction  funds,  at  Palmerola  is 
for  airfield  improvements,  fuel  storage  ar.J 
lighting.  When  completed  this  would  be  the 
first  airfield  in  Honduras  with  lighting  for 
night  landings  of  aircraft. 

Additional  construction  has  taken  place  at 
this  site,  funded  with  DOD  operations  and 
maintenance  money.  This  includes  approxi- 
mately 175  wooden.  Central  American  Trop- 
ical iCAT)  huts.  These  are  used  for  bar- 
racks, and  ba-se  support  camp  facilities. 
Under  construction  at  the  time  of  the  Dele- 
gation's visit  were  a  small  recreation  build- 
ing and  a  barber  shop.  These  buildings  are 
not  the  type  normally  designated  for  "per- 
manent "  installations  in  the  United  States, 
but.  with  maintenance,  could  have  a  use-life 
ranging  from  two  to  twenty-five  years. 
These  buildings  replace  wooden  tent  plat- 
forms. In  the  Honduran  climate  tents  are 
considered  to  have  a  u.se-llfe  of  six  months 
and  are  considerably  le.ss  comfortable  for 
military  forces  than  are  tents. 

TRUJILLO 

There  were  three  separate  facilities  visited 
in  this  area.  At  Trujillo  itself  Is  located  a 
hard-surfaced  landing  strip.  The  work  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  at  this  site  was  carried 
out  by  both  U.S.  military  forces  and  by  a 
private  sector  contractor.  It  included  the  ex- 
tension of  the  landing  strip  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  hard  surfaced  parking  apron 
for  aircraft. 

The  .second  site  in  this  area  is  Camp  Sea 
Eagle.  At  this  site  Navy  Seabees.  using  oper- 


ations and  maintenance  funding,  built  SEA 
huts  used  for  a  base  camp  and  troop  hous- 
ing. During  the  two  Honduran  rainy  seasons 
this  site  floods.  The  Delegation  saw  this  site 
during  the  dry  season.  The  camp  is  not  in 
use  although  the  SEA  huts  remain  in  place. 
During  his  March  7  appearance  before  the 
Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion. General  Paul  Gorman,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  head- 
quartered In  Panama,  testified  that  it  was 
then  expected  that  these  wooden  buildings 
would  be  .sold  to  the  Honduran  government. 
The  Information  provided  to  the  Delegation 
is  that  this  anticipated  -sale  may  not  actual- 
ly take  place. 

The  third  facility  in  this  area  visited  by 
the  Delegation  was  the  Regional  Military 
Training  Center  (RMTC).  It  is  at  this  site 
that  a  U.S.  Military  Training  Team,  fi- 
nanced by  a  U.S.  Security  Assistance  grant 
is  training  both  Honduran  and  El  Salvador- 
an troops.  Using  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funding,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
constructed  27  wooden  CAT  huts  at  this  site 
which  continue  to  belong  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. The  Honduran  government  con- 
structed additional  CAT  huts  at  this  site. 
Like  those  at  Comayaqua.  the  CAT  huts  at 
this  site  are  being  maintained  and  used. 

AQUACATE 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  Big  Pine  II  there 
was  already  in  place  at  this  site  a  dirt  land- 
ing strip  capable  of  being  used  by  C-130  air- 
craft. During  Big  Pine  II.  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  using  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funding,  added  a  4.000  foot  extention 
to  the  existing  airfield.  This  work  included 
the  installation  of  culverts  of  alleviate  a 
flooding  problem  occurring  during  Hondu- 
ran rainy  seasons.  This  visit  to  this  site  was 
by  C  130  aircraft.  The  landing  strip  appears 
to  be  receiving  appropriate  maintenance.  In 
addition,  at  this  site  the  U.S.  Engineers 
built  three  CAT  huts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  most  U.S.  air- 
craft could  land  on  an  8.000  foot  airfield, 
which  is  the  length  of  the  Aquacate  landing 
strip,  although  not  all  U.S.  military  aircraft 
can  use  a  dirt  landing  strip. 

Note.  — Dirt  landstrips  such  as  this  one  are 
termed  "hasty  "  air  strips.  The  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  build  them  to  take  20  to  40  C-130 
landings  during  the  rainy  .season. 

jamastran 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  currently 
working  at  this  site  building  a  "hasty  "  C- 
130  capable  landing  strip.  There  is  a  base 
camp  in  place  here,  built  by  the  Corps 
which  Includes  perimeter  earthworks  as  a 
.security  measure.  Troops  are  hou.sed  in 
tents.  There  are  five  CAT  huts  at  this  site 
which  were  moved  here  from  San  Lorenzo, 
where  they  were  originally  built  during  Big 
Pine  II.  The  work  being  done  at  Jamastran 
is  part  of  Grenadaro  I.  a  training  exercise 
involving  U.S.  and  Honduran  military 
forces. 

Grenadaro  I  began  in  late  March  and  Is 
scheduled  for  completion  In  late  June. 

Jamastran  landing  strip  is  one  of  two 
being  built  or  improved  to  C-130  capability 
during  Grenadaro  I.  The  other  Is  at  Cucuya- 
qua  near  the  Hondoran/EI  Salvador  border. 
Due  to  unfavorable  weather  the  Delegation 
was  unable  to  visit  Cucuyaqua. 

SAN  LORENZO 

Due  to  poor  flying  conditions,  the  Delega- 
tion was  able  only  to  overfly  this  location. 
During  Big  Pine  II.  which  ended  in  Febru- 
ary, the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  built  a 
"hasty  "  airfield  and  a  base  camp  of  CAT 
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huts  at  this  location.  Except  for  the  CAT 
huts  moved  to  Jamastran  the  base  camp  re- 
mains in  place.  The  Delegation  was  told  this 
landing  strip  was  not  being  maintained  and 
is  now  closed  to  C-130  traffic. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  "hasty  airfield" 
which  has  not  been  maintained  could  be  re- 
conditioned for  C-130  use  In  a  time  period 
ranging  from  two  days  to  three  weeks. 

TIGER  ISLAND 

This  is  currently  the  site  for  a  low-altitude 
radar  system  operated  by  the  U.S.  Marines. 
an  airstrip  improved  by  the  U.S.  military 
during  Big  Pine  II  and  a  pier  jutting  into 
the  Bay  of  Fon.seca  which  was  Improved  by 
the  U.S.  military  during  Big  Pine  II. 

According  to  the  Information  provided  the 
Delegation  the  radar  at  this  site  is  .sched- 
uled for  removal  with  its  mission  to  be  as- 
sumed by  ships  operating  off-shore. 

CERRO  LA  MOLE 

The  U.S.  has  a  medium  to  high  altitude 
radar  site  at  this  Honduran  Installation. 
This  radar,  along  with  the  one  at  Tiger 
Island,  are  currently  the  only  radar  in  exist- 
ence In  Honduras.  The  Honduran  govern 
ment  does  not  currently  own  radar.  At  this 
site,  as  at  all  other  sites,  the  Government  of 
Honduras  provides  the  security  forces. 

The  Delegation  was  not  advi.sed  of  any 
schedule  for  removing  the  radar  at  this  site. 

The  tents  which  originally  hou.sed  U.S. 
forces  at  this  site  have  been  replaced  with 
metal  buildings. 


D  1540 

THE  SEX  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  FISH  a.sked  and  wa.s  given  per- 
mi.s.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
Representative  Bill  Green  in  intro- 
ducing legislation,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  that  will  eliminate 
gender-based  distinctions  from  the 
Federal  Code.  This  bill  removes  from 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  archaic 
statutory  provisions  which  contain  a 
substantive  sex  bias.  The.se  provisions 
can  be  divided  into  five  categories: 
family  benefits,  barriers  to  educational 
training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties, family  relationships,  the  defini- 
tion of  criminal  sexual  activity  and 
provisions  that  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect women.  I  will  briefly  discuss  each 
of  the  categories  of  provisions. 

Those  provisions  that  pertain  to 
family  benefits  effect  various  rights  or 
privileges  that  exist  for  the  "wives. 
widows "  or  dependent  children  of 
male  workers,  but  make  no  provision 
for  the  families  of  similarly  situated 
female  workers.  Generally,  these  dis- 
tinctions were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  benefits  would  not  be  needed 
by  W'omen's  families  because  it  was 
presumed  that  a  wage-earning  hus- 
band was  present. 

Many  of  the  provisions  that  are  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill  pertain  to  discrimi- 
nation against  women  with  regard  to 
certain  educational,  training,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Our  proposal 


addresses  the  problem  created  by  stat- 
utes that  consider  men  to  be  the  domi- 
nant or  more  important  member  of  a 
family.  For  example,  many  statutes 
give  preference  to  fathers  over  moth- 
ers. 

This  bill  eliminates  sex-based  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  in  the  definition  of 
criminal  sexual  activity.  For  example, 
rape  and  statutory  rape  have  been  de- 
fined as  offenses  which  can  only  be 
committed  by  a  man  against  a  woman. 

The  final  category  of  provisions  that 
this  bill  would  amend  includes  laws 
which  were  enacted  to  protect  women 
from  discriminatory  treatment.  For  in- 
stance, the  statute  that  makes  the  citi- 
zenship status  of  a  woman  dependent 
on  that  of  her  husband. 

This  proposal  would  remove  over  147 
statutory  provisions  from  our  laws. 
These  provisions  were  identified  by 
President  Reagan's  Task  Force  on 
Legal  Equity  for  Women. 

The  President  s  Task  Force  on  Legal 
Equity  for  Women  was  established  "to 
provide  for  the  systematic  elimination 
of  regulatory  and  procedural  barriers 
which  have  unfairly  precluded  women 
from  receiving  equal  treatment  from 
Federal  activities."  The  task  force  was 
established  by  Executive  Order  12336. 
The  Attorney  General  was  responsible 
for  re\iewing  Federal  laws,  policies, 
regulations  and  practices  and  report- 
ing to  the  President  on  any  language 
or  provision  that  "unjustifiably  differ- 
entiates, or  which  effectively  discrimi- 
nates, on  the  basis  of  sex." 

On  June  28.  1982,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitted  his  first  report  to  the 
President's  Cabinet  Council  on  Legal 
Policy.  This  report  listed  more  than 
100  statutes  which  made  substantive 
distinctions  based  on  gender.  The  stat- 
utes were  identified  by  a  computer 
search  that  was  conducted  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

In  July  1983,  another  report  was 
transmitted  from  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  the  President.  This  report  identi- 
fied over  47  additional  sex-based  laws 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Attor- 
ney Gei"ierars  report  of  June  28,  1982, 
The  President's  Cabinet  Council  on 
Legal  Policy  reviewed  the  additional 
provisioiis  that  were  identified  in  the 
July  1983  report,  and  the  Cabinet 
Council  agreed  that  the  sex-ba.sed  dis- 
tinctions in  these  statutes  should  also 
be  eliminated. 

Over  the  past  several  years  progress 
has  been  made  in  revising  statutes 
that  provide  for  inequitable  treat- 
ment. Some  distinctions  have  been 
eliminated  by  agency  action  or  by 
court  decisions.  Congress  has  enacted 
rules  of  construction  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  equal  treatment  of  the  sexes. 
Despite  these  past  efforts,  there  are 
still  numerous  provisions  that  provide 
for  substantive  differences  in  the 
treatmei"it  of  our  citizens.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  working  for  the  swift  enact- 
ment    of     the     President's     proposal. 


These  obsolete  provisions  have  no 
place  in  our  society.  We  must  elimi- 
nate sex-based  distinctions  from  our 
laws. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  RIGHT  ON 
LIBYA 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Early  on, 
the  Reagan  administration  branded 
Colonel  Qadhafi  a  pariah  and  started 
using  its  influence  to  thin  out  Ameri- 
can ties  with  iiis  regime.  Other  na- 
tions, some  of  them  mocking  Mr. 
Reagan  for  his  overreaction.'  took  up 
some  of  the  slack.  He  was  right  and 
they  were  wrong.  " 

This  quote  from  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  April  24  which  fol- 
lows justly  praises  President  Reagan's 
approach  to  Libya.  While  most  would 
agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
Colonel  Qadhafi  is  a  madman,  they 
often  use  this  as  a  pretext  to  dismiss 
him  as  harmless,  Libya  and  its  terror- 
ist campaign  are  considered  nuisance 
factors  but  no  more. 

This  is  incorrect.  Qadhafi  with  his 
large  arsenal  of  advanced  Soviet  mili- 
tary equipment  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  strategic  balance  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  North  Africa.  In  Chad 
and  in  the  Sudan,  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  is  willing  to  use  his  military 
capability  to  subvert  governments 
friendly  to  the  West.  Through  terror- 
ism he  seeks  to  intimidate  Middle 
Eastern  leaders  away  from  peace;  to 
suppress  dissent  and  human  freedom 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  respects  no 
international  standards  or  codes.  He 
kills  and  maims  at  will. 

With  the  apalling  murder  of  a  Brit- 
ish policewoman  and  the  wounding  of 
11  others  in  London,  it  should  now  be 
apparent  to  all  Western  nations  that 
Colonel  Qadhafi  is  a  menace  v^hich  all 
should  join  forces  to  curb. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24.  1984] 

The  Libyan  Terror 

Many  countries,  including  Britain;  that 
have  no  u.se  for  the  terroristic  nature  of  Col. 
Qaddafl.  have  nonetheless  decided  over  the 
years  to  maintain  regular  ties  with  Libya. 
They  have  done  so  for  business  rea.sons  and 
al.so  on  the  theory  that  contact  promotes 
iinderslandlng.  You  can  make  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  such  a  position,  but  in  this  ca.se  it 
didn't  work.  These  countries  have  been 
forced  by  their  decision  to  gamble  on  Col. 
Qaddafl's  whim.  The  most  recent  result  is 
the  humiliation  Britain  has  just  incurred. 

Last  Monday.  a.s  Bob  Woodward  reported 
in  The  Post  yesterday,  the  Libyans  hauled 
out  two  students  who  had  been  tried  earlier 
by  what  Is  described  as  a  student  court  and 
publicly  hanged  them.  The  next  day  some 
outraged  exiles  demonstrated  outside  their 
count rys  London  "peoples  bureau."  as  Col. 
Qaddafl  calls  his  embassy.  One  of  his  min- 
ions fired  a  machine  gun  out  the  window. 
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treated    a    person    with    warmth    and     faced  with  was  very  difficult.  As  he        Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
kindness.  said  at  the  time,  "I  wake  up  nights  on     Speaker,   I   thank  the  gentleman  for 
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killing  a  police  officer  and  wounding  11 
other  persons— this  in  a  country  where  guns 
are  rigidly  controlled  and  where  the  killing 
of  a  police  officer  is  a  rare  and  grave  of- 
fense. 

The  British  demanded  that  the  Libyans 
permit  them  to  search  for  the  killer.  The 
Libyans  stonewalled,  demanding  diplomatic 
immunity  even  for  c.nbassy  occupants  it  in- 
sists are  not  diplomats.  And  finally  the  Brit- 
ish, who  have  8.000  nationals  working  in 
Libya  and  conduct  an  annual  trade  of  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  there,  abandoned  the 
quest  for  the  killer,  covering  their  retreat 
by  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations.  They 
really  had  no  choice. 

The  fact  is  that  the  international  rules 
are  not  easily  invoked  against  rogue  nations 
unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus, 
which  there  is  not  in  this  case.  An  adequate 
defense  cannot  be  mounted  against  an 
outlaw  such  as  Libya  unless  the  defender  is 
willing  to  pay  a  cost  in  jobs.  oil.  and  busi- 
ness foregone.  Britain's  economic  troubles 
and  general  diplomatic  strategy  have  in- 
clined it  to  give  an  array  of  hostages- 
human  and  economic  to  Col.  Qaddafi.  who 
has  treated  the  British  with  contempt.  Even 
Egypt,  with  more  reason  than  most  to  re- 
taliate against  this  wild  man.  has  found  its 
hands  tied. 

Early  on,  the  Reagan  administration 
branded  Col.  Qaddafi  a  pariah  and  started 
using  its  influence  to  thin  out  American  ties 
with  his  regime.  Other  nations,  some  of 
them  mocking  Mr.  Reagan  for  his  "overre- 
action."  took  up  some  of  the  slack.  He  was 
right  and  they  were  wrong. 


UMI 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  R. 
GIANELLI 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
R.  GianeUi  returns  to  California  this 
week  after  completing  3  years  of  out- 
standing service  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 

Since  he  arrived  in  Washington 
during  the  first  days  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  assume  oversight  of 
the  Army  civil  works  program.  Bill 
GianeUi  has  demonstrated  his  strong 
commitment  to  an  effective  Federal 
water  resources  development  program. 

During  that  time,  he  has  worked 
hard  to  find  new  ways  of  financing 
Federal  projects  that  will  allow  Feder- 
al water  project  construction  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  time  of  necessary  Federal 
budgetary  austerity  and  changing  na- 
tional priorities. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  made 
substantial  progress  on  omnibus  water 
resources  development  authorization 
legislation,  and  while  the  final  form  of 
that  legislation  has  yet  to  be  shaped, 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  versions 
awaiting  floor  consideration  in  both 
bodies  know  of  the  important  input 
provided  by  Assistant  Secretary  Gia- 
neUi. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  renewed  commit- 
ment within  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, acting  as  partners,  to 
work  out  our  differences  in  this  area 


so  that  we  can  revitalize  the  Federal 
water  resources  program. 

Bill  GianeUi  has  made  giant  strides 
in  reforming  the  Corps  of  Engineers" 
regulatory  program.  Largely  through 
his  efforts,  the  average  processing 
time  has  been  cut  almost  in  half  for 
the  over  15.000  citizens  who  must 
obtain  Corps  of  Engineers'  permit  de- 
cisions annually.  Few  things  do  more 
to  restore  a  citizen's  confidence  in  his 
government,  and  Bill  GianeUi  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  achieving  that 
objective. 

In  his  role  as  leader  of  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  make  this  national  monu- 
ment the  institution  we  all  know  our 
veterans  and  our  Nation  deserve.  He 
has  broken  a  10-year  deadlock  over 
funding  of  a  permanent  Visitors' 
Center  at  Arlington  to  service  the  3'l' 
million  visitors  annually.  This  much- 
needed  facility  will  be  built  in  1986. 

He  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the 
succe.ssful  effort  to  inter  an  Unknown 
Soldier  from  the  Vietnam  era.  a  re- 
cently announced  and  long-awaited 
salute  to  those  who  paid  the  ultimate 
price  in  that  conflict.  This  Memorial 
Day.  the  Vietnam  Unknown  will  join 
the  Unknown  National  Heroes  of  pre- 
vious wars. 

As  Bill  GianeUi  leaves  Government 
service,  he  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  readiness  to  make  decisions  and 
his  vision  of  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  water  development  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health.  He  came  well- 
equipped  for  the  task  before  him.  with 
over  40  years  experience  in  the  water 
resources  field.  He  po.ssessed  a  unique 
grasp  of  the  political  realities  in  a  time 
of  budget  au.sterity,  deep  insights  into 
the  President's  philo.sophy  and  politi- 
cal beliefs,  and  a  westerners  sense  of 
how  precious  water  is  and  what  the 
wise  or  unwise  use  of  water  can  mean 
to  a  region  and  to  the  Nation. 

Bill  GianeUi  showed  that  even  in  the 
huge  Government  bureaucracy  we 
have  today,  one  man  can  still  make  a 
difference.  He  took  his  job  of  being 
the  civilian  head  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  seriously  and  challenged 
the  corps  from  top  to  bottom.  Because 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has 
always  held  the  corps,  he  knew  what 
could  be  done  if  the  corps  were  thor- 
oughly challenged. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
expressing  to  Bill  GianeUi  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  service,  insights, 
and  call  to  action  he  has  given  the 
Nation,  and  in  wishing  him  and  his 
wife,  Shirley,  every  success  and  happi- 
ness as  they  return  home  to  Califor- 
nia. 


D  1830 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
WALTER  FLOWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoucHLiN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  of  our  former  colleague 
Walter  Flowers  with  a  mixture  of  sad- 
ness and  joy.  Sadness  because  he  is  no 
longer  physically  with  us.  Joy  because 
he  enriched  our  days,  and  lives  on  in 
our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  his  wife, 
Beverly,  and  his  family.  He  was  a 
leader,  a  gentlemen,  and  a  friend. 

Waller  Flowers  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  and  served  together  on 
both  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  We  worked  together, 
played  together,  traveled  together, 
threaded  through  life's  problems  to- 
gether and  indeed  lived  much  of  life 
together.  He  was  a  leader,  a  gentle- 
men, and  a  friend. 

On  Judiciary.  Walter  was  known  na- 
tionally for  his  agonizing  but  decisive 
role  in  the  Watergate  hearings,  yet  his 
contribution  went  far  beyond  that.  He 
was  a  lawyer's  lawyer  with  the  great 
diligence  to  match  his  great  intellect. 
On  the  Science  Committee,  Walter 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
impending  energy  crisis— even  before 
the  Arab  oil  embargo.  He  sought 
knowledge  and  solutions. 

He  loved  his  work,  he  loved  his  com- 
mittees, he  loved  this  House.  His  State 
of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  are  the 
better  for  his  life.  He  was  a  leader,  a 
gentlemen,  and  a  friend. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  patriot.  We 
visited  Vietnam  together  and  his  pride 
in  our  servicemen  and  women  was  un- 
failing. He  knew  this  Nation  and  its 
people  and  rejoiced  in  being  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Walter  was  never  one  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel.  Not  to  be  de- 
terred from  serving  our  constituents 
during  Vietnam  demonstrations  that 
threatened  to  clo.se  Washington 
bridges  to  traffic,  we  took  a  canoe 
down  the  Potomac.  I  paddled  the  bow, 
our  former  colleague  Bob  Mathias  the 
stern,  and  Walter  sat  in  the  middle 
holding  a  sign  with  the  slogan 
Cannon  Building  or  bust.  "  The  pho- 
tograph appeared  on  front  pages  from 
Selma  to  Singapore. 

He  was  an  athlete.  The  House  gym- 
nasium will  never  be  quite  the  .same 
without  his  shouts  and  curses.  Neither 
will  Sonny  Montgomery. 

He  was  always  searching  out  new 
restaurants  for  some  "good  old  heart 
burn  sausage"  just  as  he  was  always 
.searching  out  new  mountains  to  climb 
and  challenges  to  overcome.  He  was  a 
leader,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend. 

Walter  Flowers  never  turned  away 
from  a  friend  in  need  or  from  any  indi- 
vidual who  needed  his  help.  He  was 
dedicated  to  his  fellow  men  and  in 
helping  resolve  their  problems. 
Whether  you  were  a  long-time  friend 
or    newly    met,    Walter    greeted    and 


treated   a   person 
kindness. 

Walter  Flowers  exemplified  life,  and 
with  his  wife.  Beverly,  lived  every 
minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day  to 
its  fullest.  He  lived  with  verve  and  pa- 
nache. He  took  his  job  seriously  but 
never  himself.  He  could  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable.  He  could  laugh 
at  himself. 

There  are  so  many  fond  memories  of 
Walter  and  Beverly.  His  office  was  the 
gathering  place  during  late  evening 
sessions.  We  drank  and  sang  on  the 
Chesapeake  with  his  friends  Otis  Pike 
and  Lou  Frey. 

Walter,  we  will  all  miss  you  but  are 
all  better  for  what  you  have  given  us. 
You  taught  us  how  to  live  with  zest 
and  serve  with  honor.  You  were  a 
leader,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  Walter  Flower's  sudden  death 
was  a  complete  shock  to  all  of  us. 

For  10  years.  Walter  served  in  the 
House  with  distinction  and  dedication 
on  behalf  of  a  State  and  a  people  he 
truly  loved. 

Many  will  remember  Walter  as  an 
important  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  Nixon  impeach- 
ment proceedings— but  those  of  us 
who  knew  Walter  well  will  remember 
him  most  as  an  extremely  bright  and 
talented  person  with  undisputed  integ- 
rity and  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and 
purpose. 

I  was  sorry  Walter  left  the  Hou.se  in 
1978  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate— and  I 
was  always  happy  to  see  him  on  his  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  Capitol.  Walter 
was  a  .sensitive  human  being  with  a 
tremendous  heart  and  good  humor.  I 
will  miss  him. 

Millie  and  I  extend  our  love  and 
share  the  sorrow  of  the  Flowers 
family.* 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the    gentleman     from     Florida     (Mr. 

FUQUA). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  depth 
of  feeling  today  that  I  offer  my  re- 
marks on  Walter  Flowers,  a  former 
Congressman  and  very  dear  friend, 
whose  death  is  mourned  by  many. 
Walter  was  a  man  with  a  rare  warmth 
and  love  for  his  fellow  man.  who 
reached  out  to  others  and  who  re- 
tained a  quiet  dignity  which  he  comin- 
gled  with  his  enormous  zest  for  life. 
which  he  lived  to  the  fullest. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  he 
has  recently  been  remembered  for  his 
critical  decisions  which  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  him  at  the  time  during 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  the  three  articles 
of  impeachment,  two  of  which  he  sup- 
ported. 

In  those  days.  Walter  was  a  key 
Member  entrusted  with  great  power 
and  the  decision  he  and  others  were 
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faced  with  was  very  difficult.  As  he 
said  at  the  time.  "I  wake  up  nights  on 
those  nights  I've  been  able  to  sleep 
lately,  wondering  if  this  could  not  be 
some  sordid  dream.  "  He  knew,  and  ex- 
pressed it  from  time  to  time,  that 
those  days  and  that  moment  marked 
one  of  the  pinnacles  of  his  particular 
role  as  a  man  elected  to  represent  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama.  History 
will  remember  that  event  as  one  where 
he  displayed  a  great  deal  of  courage 
and  conviction,  and  indeed  his  judg- 
ment and  ability  still  serve  as  models 
to  us  all. 

In  the  work  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee.  Walter  Flowers 
also  played  a  very  key  role.  First  elect- 
ed to  the  Hou.se  in  1968.  Walter  joined 
the  Science  Committee  in  his  second 
term.  At  that  time  his  interests  were 
concentrated  on  NASA,  which  has  an 
important  function  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  on  science  policy  as  well 
as  scientific  education. 

Tuscaloosa.  Walter's  hometown 
where  he  practiced  law.  is  a  university 
town.  Since  his  days  as  president  of 
the  student  body  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Walter  had  always  had  a 
particular  interest  in  the  educational 
process.  During  his  years  in  the  Con- 
gress he  worked  to  broaden  the  role  of 
Federal  expenditures  for  science  edu- 
cation and  for  science  in  general.  The 
process  is  still  going  on  today. 

Walter's  interest  in  the  committee 
activities  blossomed  further  in  1977 
when  he  turned  down  the  opportunity 
to  .serve  another  term  as  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
in  favor  of  taking  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foissil  and  Nuclear  Energy.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  for  energy  R&D  had  been 
expanded  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  Walter's  leadership  was  absolutely 
vital  in  reviewing  the  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  Joint  Committee  and  in 
putting  the  imprint  of  the  Science 
Committee  on  tho.se  activities  and  on 
fo.ssil  and  synthetic  fuel  activities. 

Walter  Flowers  would  also  rate  as 
the  finest  storyteller  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  man  who  could  go  very  quickly 
to  the  heart  of  any  problem,  yet  who.se 
air  of  casual  unconcern  masked  a 
finely-honed  legal  mind.  For  all  these 
reasons  we  remember  him.  and  for 
these  .same  reasons  we  mourn  his 
death. 

To  his  wife  Beverly  and  his  children. 
Nancy  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sorrow. 

Walter  we  miss  you. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much, 
indeed. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  an 
associate  of  Congressman  Walter 
Flowers. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  thank  him  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  giving  us  all  a 
chance  to  have  a  few  words  to  say 
about  our  dear  friend.  Waller. 

I  suppose  we  will  hear  the  word 
"shocked  "  several  times  today,  because 
we  were  all  shocked  when  Waller  was 
dead  at  the  age  of  51.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  on  his  51sl  birthday.  That 
is  too  young.  I  guess  it  made  all  of  us 
slow  down  just  a  little  bit  as  we 
thought  about  such  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  man  dying  on  the  tennis  court. 

I  remember  Waller.  I  had  known 
him  probably  for  35  years.  We  were 
cla.ssmales  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. I  first  knew  him  in  the  student 
government  down  there  when  I  was 
president  and  3  years  later  he  became 
president  and  in  all  those  years  we 
worked  closely  together. 

I  remember  him  as  a  young  man, 
even  in  those  days,  who  knew  what  he 
was  about,  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
and  great  ability;  so  I  was  particularly 
pleased  later  on  when  he  did  come 
here  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  guess  we  could  all  hope  that  having 
spent  10  years  here,  as  he  did.  that  we 
could  leave  the  kind  of  mark  that 
Waller  Flowers  did. 

I  remember  sitting  right  over  here 
many  afternoons  during  the  so-called 
impeachment  hearings  when  he  would 
sit  there  and  really  agonize.  I  do  not 
say  he  was  the  only  one  on  the  com- 
mittee who  did.  but  he  really  put  ev- 
erything he  had  into  that  decision,  be- 
cause there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
him  in  our  Slate  to  pretty  well  while- 
wash  the  thing:  so  I  was  very  proud  of 
the  way  he  handled  it. 

My  sympathy  certainly  goes  to  Bev- 
erly and  his  family.  I  certainly  shall 
miss  him.  He  was  an  asset  to  this 
House.  One  of  the  few  things  he  ever 
did  wrong  was  to  run  for  the  other 
body  and  leave  us  here. 

We  do  mi.ss  him  and  again  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  those 
words.  He  will  be  missed,  as  he  is  al- 
ready missed,  and  still  I  think  he  is  in 
one  real  sense  still  a  part  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  and  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  recognition  to 
our  close  friend.  Waller  Flowers,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  who  al.so 
has  a  special  order.  Richard  Shelby, 
who  now  represents  the  congressional 
district  that  Walter  Flowers  did  repre- 
sent at  one  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.    Edwards)    said.    I    really    stiU 
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cannot  believe  that  Walter  Flowers  is 
not  with  us.  He  was  so  full  of  life  that 
we  just  expected  to  look  around  and 
there  would  be  Walter  Flowers. 

I  am  proud  to  believe  that  I  was  one 
of  Walter  Flowers'  good  friends.  Our 
districts  joined  each  other  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi-Alabama line.  We  had  the 
same  type  of  people,  climates,  and  also 
the  land  was  similar,  so  we  became 
very,  very  close  in  working  in  our  con- 
gressional districts.  In  fact,  Walter 
Flowers,  to  cover  the  western  part  of 
his  congressional  district  on  the  Ala- 
bama line,  had  to  come  to  my  home- 
town to  use  our  news  media  over  there 
and  I  accused  Walter  on  several  occa- 
sions of  maybe  thinking  about  running 
over  in  Mississippi.  He  had  done  well 
over  there.  He  had  a  lot  of  friends  and 
had  a  lot  of  kin  people  in  that  part  of 
the  State. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned,  Walter  liked  sports  and  we 
certainly  enjoyed  being  with  him  in 
the  gym.  He  was  a  leader  down  there. 

D  1840 

He  was  Just  part  of  everything  that 
took  place.  He  was  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, and  it  is  ironic  that  he  lost  his  life 
in  playing  a  sport,  playing  tennis,  and 
he  was  playing  with  some  of  his 
family. 

As  I  said  earlier,  he  liked  sports.  He 
was  a  good  athlete  and  he  was  always 
a  winner.  He  believed  really  that  he 
could  win  in  most  everything  he  par- 
ticipated in  and  he  almost  did  that. 

He  was  successful  in  politics,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  life. 

Certainly  our  prayers  go  out  to  Bev- 
erly, his  wife,  and  to  his  three  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  you  knew  Walter  Flowers 
as  well  as  anyone  in  this  House  as  a 
person  and  as  a  friend,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown  >. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  shared  the  shock  which  I  am  sure 
was  felt  by  all  Members  of  this  House 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia entered  the  well  and  announced 
the  death  of  Walter  Flowers.  I  had 
known  him  since  he  entered  the 
House,  had  served  with  him  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
and  had  enjoyed  those  many  hours 
down  in  the  gym  that  we  u.sed  to  share 
together. 

I  will  never  claim,  of  course,  to  be  in 
the  same  class  with  an  athlete  like 
Walter.  But  I  think  we  approached 
the  hours  down  there  with  the  same 
spirit,  both  trying  to  do  our  best.  And 
while  his  best  was  considerably  better 


than  mine,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
join  with  him  down  there. 

We  perhaps  exemplify  in  the  regard 
which  we  held  for  each  other  some- 
thing that  occurs  frequently  here  in 
the  House,  people  of  different  back- 
grounds, different  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, different  political  philosophies 
who  learn  to  respect  and  even  to  love 
one  another  for  the  contributions  that 
each  makes  to  this  House.  I  remember 
Walter  particularly  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  for  his  assidu- 
ous and  continuous  effort  to  make 
sure  that  his  State  and  his  region 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  those 
funds  which  were  distributed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  agencies  for  the  improvement  of 
science  throughout  this  country. 

Walter  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
Alabama  should  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunities and  nourish  the  same  kind 
of  excellence  that  was  nourished  at 
Harvard  or  Stanford  or  some  of  the 
other  great  institutions,  and  he  made 
his  point  very  well. 

I  could  not  always  agree  with  him 
becau.se  if  he  had  prevailed,  California 
would  have  lost.  But  I  admired  and  re- 
spected the  efforts  which  he  made  be- 
cause it  showed  a  true  understanding 
of  the  all  prevalence  of  human  ability 
throughout  this  great  country  of  ours, 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  that  himself,  being  a  great 
leader  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  will  sorely  mi.ss  him.  There  ace  few 
people  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  that  I  respected  more  than 
Walter  Flowers,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  have  been  cited  here.  It  is  just  a 
great  tragedy  that  we  have  lost  him. 

I  know  that  I  continued  to  meet 
with  him  and  discuss  many  policy 
problems  after  he  had  left  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  wa.s  another  thing  that  we 
shared.  We  had  both  left  the  Congress 
at  one  point  to  .seek  not  higher  but  dif- 
ferent office  and  we  both  failed  to 
achieve  that.  And  it  gave  us  a  sort  of  a 
bond,  I  think,  in  our  di.scu.ssions  about 
the  problems  that  face  this  country. 

But  I  will  mi.ss  him  very  much,  and  I 
know  there  are  many  others  who  feel 
the  .same  way  that  I  do.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  we  can  say. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from 
California  who  certainly  worked  very 
closely  with  Walter  Flowers  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  We  appreciate 
his  remarks  very  much  indei'd. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  now  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  "Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
my  years  of  public  .service.  I  have  met 
countless  individuals  known  for  many 
qualities.  Yet,  I  have  come  to  realize 
the  most  essential  and  valuable  at- 
tribute an  elected  Representative  can 
possess  is  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 


bility to  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation.  If  I  had  to  single  out  one  man 
who  epitomized  such  qualities,  I  would 
select  our  late  colleague,  Walter  Flow- 
ers of  Alabama. 

Walter  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  his  first  term  in 
1968.  His  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility was  never  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  during  the  dramatic 
House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
in  1974  on  the  impeachment  charges 
brought  against  President  Richard 
Nixon.  His  conduct  in  these  critical 
proceedings  typified  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  won 
him  the  deep  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  have  worked  with  him 
for  so  many  years. 

Despite  all  of  his  legislative  duties, 
Walter  worked  tirele.ssly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  Alabama  constituents, 
through  his  5  years  in  the  U.S,  Con- 
gress. 

In  remarks  which  summed  up  the  es- 
sence of  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. Walter  Flowers  once  .said,  "The 
institutions  of  the  country  have  been 
set  up  by  the  people  to  serve  them,  to 
carry  out  tho.se  functions  that  are  nec- 
essary to  a  peaceful  and  free  society. 
They  are  not  created  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  one  man  or  one  group  of 
men." 

Walter  and  I  were  not  what  could  be 
called  clo.se  friends,  but  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  being  in  his 
company  on  several  social  occasions 
over  the  years  we  served  together  in 
Congress.  He  was  po.ssessed  of  a  great 
sense  of  humor  and  a  warm  and 
friendly  personality.  He  was  a  man  we 
all  admired  and  respected.  We  all  will 
mi.ss  him.  His  lovely  wife.  Beverly,  has 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league who  has  also  worked  long  and 
hard  with  Walter  over  the  years  and 
appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  And  I  now  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Flowers  was  a  man  of  uncommon  dedi- 
cation and  intense  determination.  His 
service  in  the  Congress  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm,  vigor,  and  sincerity.  His 
constituents  were  proud  of  his  efforts 
on  their  behalf  and  demonstrated 
their  admiration  for  him  by  returning 
Walter  to  the  House  in  each  election 
for  10  .years. 

Walter  received  national  recognition 
for  the  fairness,  independence  and 
sense  of  justice  he  exhibited  during 
the  impeachment  hearings  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  immersed  himself  in 
tho.se  hearings  and  studied  the  issues 
with  a  dogged  determination  to  do 
what  was  constitutionally  proper  and 
what  was  best  for  the  Nation.  His  vote 
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was  a  decisive  one  and  one  which  has 
been  credited  with  having  turned  the 
course  of  history.  Although  he  could 
have  chosen  the  politically  expedient 
route,  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  Nation 
overrode  any  self-interest.  That's  the 
kind  of  person  Walter  Flowers  was. 

I  came  to  admire  Walter,  not  only 
for  his  love  of  this  Nation,  but  also  for 
his  brilliant  legal  mind.  He  was  a 
person  of  principles  and  of  purpose 
who  contributed  so  much  to  America. 
I  remember  flying  with  him  to  Ala- 
bama, several  years  ago,  when  we  were 
both  returning  home  to  our  districts 
for  a  summer  work  period.  On  a  stop- 
over in  Knoxville.  we  learned  that  Ala- 
bama's junior  Senator,  Jim  Allen,  had 
died.  Walter  had  already  decided  to 
run  for  retiring  Senator  John  Spark 
man's  seat. 

On  the  flight  to  Alabama,  we  had  a 
long  discussion  about  Jim  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  people  of  our  State.  We 
talked  about  Jim  Allen's  tireless  ef- 
forts, having  given  his  all  fighting 
against,  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  We 
both  admired  his  legislative  ability 
and  his  willingness  to  go  to  the  wall 
for  what  he  perceived  to  be  the  right 
cause. 

Walter  Flowers  was  similar  to  Jim 
Allen.  Both  men  worked  tirelessly  in 
their  jobs.  And  both  men  gave  all  they 
had  to  the  people  they  served. 

After  leaving  Congress,  Walter  ex- 
celled in  private  industry,  as  he  had  in 
public  .service.  He  was  a  highly  re- 
spected voice  in  Washington  even 
after  leaving  Congress.  We  continued 
to  seek  his  advice  and  his  opinion  on 
Lssues  vitally  important  to  America. 
And  he  remained  a  friend  to  all  of  us 
who  .so  deeply  respected  him. 

I  shall  mi.ss  Walter  and  I  join  with 
all  my  colleagues  from  our  slate  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  Bev- 
erly and  to  Walter's  children. 

The  tragedy  of  Walter's  death 
struck  doubly  hard,  coming  when  he 
had  so  much  ahead  of  him.  His  future 
seemed  so  bright  and  he  was  at  the 
crest  of  his  success.  It  is  much  too 
early  for  it  to  have  ended. 

Walter  Flowers  served  his  Nation 
with  distinction  and  was  a  friend  to 
his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  and  yield  to  an- 
other distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  a  former  colleague 
of  mine  who  was  tragically  removed 
from  our  midst  by  a  heart  attack  on 
Thursday,  April  13. 

Walter  Flowers'  death  is  certainly  a 
loss  to  his  profession  and  to  the  many 
of  us  who  knew  him  and  respected  him 
greatly. 

Walter  represented  a  rather  con.serv- 
ative  constituency   in   west   Alabama, 


including  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa  where 
he  attended  college  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  loved  that  institution 
greatly  and  was  a  tireless  worker  in 
behalf  of  educational  programs  which 
benefited  his  alma  mater.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Walter  for  10 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  1  found  him  to  be  an  astute  stu- 
dent of  the  judicial  process.  My  own 
background  being  totally  devoid  of 
legal  matters.  I  always  .sought  out 
Walter's  advice  in  voting  on  all  Lssues 
pertaining  to  judicial  matters. 

His  finest  hour  without  question 
came  during  the  debate  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  I  knew  that  that 
particular  vote  he  would  have  to  make 
in  Judiciary  Committee  troubled  him 
mightily.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
was  receiving  a  great  deal  of  mail  and 
many  of  us,  including  this  Member, 
were  reluctant  to  call  for  impeach- 
ment as  we  did  not  have  all  the  facts. 
Each  of  us  realized  that  impeachment 
of  a  President  was  a  monumental  deci- 
sion. 

Those  of  us  from  Alabama  and  many 
other  Members  of  that  Congress  who 
respected  Walter  Flower;;'  good  judg- 
ment withheld  any  final  decision  until 
Walter  Flowers  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion and.  after  his  announcement,  I 
had  no  h(\silation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bob  Ingram,  a 
mutual  friend  of  Walter  Flowers  and 
myself,  who  formerly  was  political  re- 
porter for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  currently  is  editorial  director  for 
WSFA-T'V.  Montgomery.  AL,  has  .said 
it  belter  than  any  of  us  could  in  his 
April  13  editorial.  "A  Man  of  Cour- 
age, "  which  I  in.sert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

A  Man  of  Courage 
II  seemed  from  the  beginning  of  his  politi- 
cal career  that  Waller  Flowers  wa.s  golnB  to 
be  dealt  more  llian  his  share  of  bad  hands. 
Flowers  was  elected  lo  congress  on  May  7th. 
1968.  On  a  normal  news  day.  this  would 
have  been  a  biM  story.  It  would  have  re- 
ceived a  lot  ot  play.  But  May  7lh,  1968.  was 
not  a  normal  news  day.  Gov.  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace died  thai  day.  and  it  was  this  iranic 
event  that  got  most  of  the  air  lime  on  TV 
and  mo.st  of  the  space  in  the  newspapers. 
The  election  of  Flowers  wa.s  .scarcely  men 
tioned. 

Six  years  later  fate  dealt  Flowers  yet  an- 
other no-win  hand.  He  wa.s  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Commillee  which  had 
before  il  a  resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Richard  Nixon.  Flowers  knew 
full  well  the  .senlimenls  of  the  people  of  his 
district  .  .  .  they  were  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  President.  Flowers  wa.s  flood- 
ed with  calls  and  letters  demanding  that  he 
stand  by  the  President.  But  a.s  the  ca-se 
agamsl  Nixon  wa.s  presented  lo  Ihe  commit- 
tee, il  became  increasingly  clear  lo  Flowers 
that  this  man  should  not  remain  as  Presi 
dent. 

Flowers  had  .several  options.  He  could  do 
the  politic  thing  and  vote  no  ...  he  could 
simply  pass  ...  or  he  could  absent  himself 
when   the   roll   was  called.   Walter   Flowers 


conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  exercise 
any  of  these  options.  And  who  can  ever 
forget  that  dramatic  moment  .  .  .  with  the 
whole  world  watching  .  .  .  when  a  deeply 
moved,  terribly  anguished  Flowers  cast  his 
vote  for  impeachment.  It  was  a  display  of 
courage  rarely  seen  in  the  political  arena. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  what  effect  this 
vote  had  in  Flowers  ill-fated  race  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1978.  It's  unlikely  he  would 
have  defeated  Howell  Heflin  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, but  the  impeachment  vote  didn't 
help. 

Walter  Flowers  died  yesterday.  He  was  51. 
Us  not  likely  thai  any  building  will  ever  be 
named  in  his  honor  .  .  .  any  monument 
rai.sed  in  his  memory.  Bui  if  anyone  should 
ever  chi.sel  into  marble  the  names  of  Ala- 
bama's politically  courageous,  il  might  not 
require  a  very  big  slab  of  marble,  but  il 
should  be  big  enough  lo  include  the  name  of 
Walter  Flowers. 

And  that's  the  way  we  see  it  tonight. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Walter  Flowers  and  I  would  want 
each  of  them  to  know  that  I  have 
indeed  lost  a  good  friend  and  Alabama 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  able  citizens. 

L  1850 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Ala- 
baina.  I  yield  lo  another  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  having  this  special  order. 

All  of  us  today  come  with  heavy 
hearts  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  friend 
and  colleague.  Walter  Flowers.  Since 
his  tragic  and  untimely  death,  numer- 
ous tributes  have  been  paid  to  Walter 
and  almost  without  fail,  all  of  tho.se 
tributes  refer  to  his  courage  in  the 
vote  that  he  cast  in  that  impeachment 
trial. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  was  indeed  a 
courageous  vote  but  it  was  also  not  un- 
usual for  Walter  Flowers  to  cast  a  cou- 
rageous vote.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  Waller  was  on  the  Policy 
and  Steering  Committee,  and  he  as- 
sisted me  on  .serving  on  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  with  him. 
He  served  on  that  committee. 

And  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown)  talked  about  earlier. 
Walter's  work  in  behalf  of  trying  to 
create  centers  of  excellence  through- 
out the  Nation  so  that  all  could  share 
in  the  benefit  of  that  education  and 
outstanding  research  and  develop- 
ment, I  learned  with  him  on  that  com- 
mittee the  short  time  that  I  served 
with  him  there,  and  Mr.  Brown  failed 
to  mention  but  earlier  this  year  that 
.same  committee  at  my  request  and 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Brown  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  those  centers  of  ex- 
cellence. So  Walter's  work  was  effec- 
tive in  that  regard. 

I  think  Bill  Nichols  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  the  editorials 
that  have  been  mentioned  about 
Walter  and  his  great  service  and  great 
courage.  The  gentleman  pointed  out 
that  the  stone  that  records  all  coura- 
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geous  mens  names  will  probably  not 
be  very  big.  but  it  should  certainly  be 
big  enough  to  contain  the  name  of 
Walter  Flowers. 

Walter  did  serve  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama with  great  distinction  for  10 
years.  I  have  on  many  occasions  been 
the  recipient  of  his  kindness  and  his 
wisdom.  Alabama  is  a  better  place 
today  because  of  his  service  and  I 
prefer  to  remember  Walter  in  his  vi- 
tality and  humor  and  wisdom.  He  wa.s 
my  good  friend,  and  I.  like  other  thou- 
sands, will  dearly  miss  him. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Alabama. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th  day  of  last 
month  was  a  day  of  poignant  tragedy 
for  those  of  us  who  knew  Walter  Flow- 
ers. On  that  date,  he  reached  his  51st 
birthday:  and  on  that  date,  he  died. 
Unexpected  and  untimely,  his  loss  has 
stirred  in  many  of  us  feelings  of  the 
unfairness  of  it  all— the  unfulfilled  po- 
tential, the  unused  energy,  the  unfin- 
ished works,  the  unmet  goals,  the  un- 
dreamed dreams. 

Though  incomplete.  Walter  Flowers 
lived  a  good  life.  He  prepared  himself, 
he  worked  hard,  he  gave  much,  he  in- 
fluenced many. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  scholarly  man. 
A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  held 
a  A.B.  degree  as  well  as  a  law  degree: 
he  was  a  Rotary  Foundation  Fellow  at 
the  University  of  London.  England,  for 
additional  graduate  study. 

He  was  a  man  who  practiced  his  pro- 
fession and  served  his  community.  His 
interests  and  active  support  ranged 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  the 
Red  Cro.ss  to  the  Tu.scaloo.sa  County 
Mental  Health  A.ssociation  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  appellate  system  to  the 
United  Way  to  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Party.  He  involved  himself  in  nu- 
merous and  varied  causes.  He  saw 
many  needs  and  he  tried  to  do  his  part 
to  meet  them. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  man  who 
served  his  country.  He  held  a  Reserve 
officer  commission,  and  he  served  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  is 
now  a  part  forever  of  his  coun.lry  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  where 
he  was  buried  with  full  military 
honors. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  Government  in  the 
dual  role  of  .servant  and  leader.  I  first 
met  him  in  this  capacity.  My  initial  2 
years  of  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  coincided  with  the 
last  two  sessions  of  his  decade  of  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama.  He  sat  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  dramatic,  yet 
most  tragic  times.  I  was  aware  of  his 
eloquent  and  equitable  participation 
in  the  hearings  which   resulted  from 


the  Watergate  disaster.  I  knew  of  his 
concern  for  the  elderly,  even  as  a 
young  man.  his  vision  in  the  area  of 
aging— its  needs  and  its  problems.  I 
knew  of  his  work  on  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  soon,  too, 
became  aware  of  his  dedication  to  sci- 
entific research  in  our  country  and  his 
view  of  our  Nations  role  in  space. 

And.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
to  know  Walt  Flowers  on  a  personal 
basis.  He  was  a  man  worth  knowing. 
During  the  10  years  he  was  a  part  of 
the  Congress.  Walter  Flowers  was  a 
man  involved,  an  innovative  man,  an 
active  man.  He  did  his  best  for  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  his  party  and  his 
Nation.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  a 
fine  reputation  and  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues.  He  also  had  their  affection 
which  continued  on  even  after  he  left 
this  body. 

The  life  of  Walter  Flowers  has 
ended  though  it  was  not  completed. 
There  is  so  much  more  that  he  could 
have  done  and  that  he  would  have 
done.  But  we  are  grateful  for  his  time 
here,  for  his  contributions,  his  influ- 
ence and  for  the  privilege  of  calling 
him  friend.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  wife  and  to  his  children  who  can 
take  comfort  in  knowing  that  Walter 
Flowers  was  a  man  who  was  loved,  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  appreciated  by 
many  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eloquent  comments  and 
appreciate  his  being  here. 

I  yield  to  another  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  my  colleagues 
to  mourn  the  pa.ssing,  while  celebrat- 
ing the  life,  of  Walter  Flowers,  Jr. 

Our  Nation  produced  a  fine  public 
.servant,  and  no  better  friend,  than 
Waller  Flowers.  His  public  career  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  record,  and  it  is  an 
exemplary  record.  The  decade  of  his 
service  in  this  body  was  a  challenging 
time  in  the  life  of  this  country,  and 
Walter  Flowers  was  more  than  equal 
to  the  challenge. 

He  brought  his  exceptional  skills  as 
a  lawyer  to  the  important  work  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  his 
good  judgment  and  practical  bent  of 
mind  were  invaluable  to  that  commit- 
tee on  a  host  of  difficult  issues  during 
his  tenure. 

No  i.ssue  was  more  difficult,  or  more 
important  to  the  constitutional  integ- 
rity of  this  Nation,  than  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  brought  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate.  The  personal  struggle  of 
Walter  Flowers  during  those  difficult 
days  was  widely  chronicled,  and  his 
resolution  of  that  struggle  did  as  much 
to  confirm  the  character  of  this  insti- 
tution as  it  did  to  demonstrate  the 
personal  integrity  and  courage  of  this 


dedicated  public  servant.  For  a 
moment  the  burden  of  our  history 
rested  on  his  shoulders,  and  we  are  a 
better  and  prouder  Nation  for  the  way 
he  carried  that  burden. 

These  are  matters  of  public  record, 
but  many  of  us  will  remember  Walter 
Flowers  most  for  his  loyalty  and 
friendship,  and  for  his  quiet  good 
counsel.  He  was  a  man  of  conscience, 
and  he  had  a  gift  for  unselfish  friend- 
ship. He  has  been  missed  as  a  col- 
league since  his  retirement  from  the 
Congress,  and  his  untimely  passing 
now  leaves  an  incomparable  void  in 
the  lives  of  his  many,  many  friends. 

His  death  is  an  occasion  of  grief,  but 
his  life  is  a  cau.se  for  celebration.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
for  sending  him  to  us.  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  salute  a  departed 
colleague  who  made  us  all  better  for 
knowing  him. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  and  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  our  honored 
former  colleague.  Walter  Flowers,  cre- 
ates a  sad  void  in  the  body  politic  that 
cannot  be  filled.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  order,  and  he  was  widely 
recognized  as  an  eminent  scholar. 

From  his  early  days  in  Greenville, 
AL.  and  Tu.scaloosa.  AL.  Walter  Flow- 
ers developed  a  great  love  of  knowl- 
edge. H^  excelled  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  both  undergraduate  and 
law  school.  He  was  named  a  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellow  at  the  prestigious 
University  of  London  where  his  aca- 
demic thrust  was  international  law.  In 
addition  to  his  election  as  president  of 
the  student  body  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  he  was  also  a  phi  beta 
kappa. 

During  our  service  together,  I  gained 
a  tremendous  appreciation  for  his  aca- 
demic abilities  as  well  as  his  common- 
sense  approach  to  difficult  and  trying 
issues.  We  served  together  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  where  his  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  law  came  shining 
through.  He  could  play  an  adversarial 
role  without  being  an  adversary  in  the 
cynical  sense  of  the  word  that  is  so 
often  associated  with  politics. 

At  one  point  in  his  career  here  in 
the  House.  Walter  Flowers  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
now  chair— the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Government  Re- 
lations—which is,  of  course,  a  source 
of  much  pride  to  me. 

In  fact,  as  many  of  us  are  aware, 
Walter  Flowers  was  a  leader  and  early 
pioneer  in  the  matter  of  regulatory 
reform.  Long  before  regulatory  reform 
gained  attention  as  a  national  issue, 
Walter  Flowers  was  taking  the  lead  in 
advocating    legislation    to    streamline 


Government  and  reduce  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

Of  course,  he  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  the  historic  role  played 
during  the  Watergate  impeachment 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  His  conduct,  demeanor, 
and  adherence  to  good  law  and  sound 
constitutional  practices  during  those 
tumultous  times  was  exemplary.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  his  participation  in 
hearings  associated  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  both  Gerald  Ford  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  serve  respectively  as 
Vice  President. 

Walter  Flowers  was  also  an  early 
leader  in  elevating  the  subject  of  high 
tech  and  warning  that  America's  lead 
in  scientific  and  technological  achieve- 
ment must  be  maintained.  As  a  valued 
and  respected  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
his  contribution  to  America's  defense 
and  economic  well-being  through  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  well  estab- 
lished. 

After  five  terms  of  distinguished 
service,  Walter  Flowers  entered  the 
private  sector  in  1979  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  continue  his  interest 
and  leadership  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
vice  president  of  the  Signal  Cos.' 

Walter  Flowers  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Beverly,  and  three  children, 
Vivian,  Walter,  and  Victor.  I  shall  miss 
his  good  counsel.  The  Nation  and  this 
Congress  has  lost  a  distinguished 
friend  and  patriot.  To  his  family.  Mad- 
eleine and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
Walter  Flowers  gave  much  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  country  will  miss  him. 


n  1900 

COUGHLIN.  Mr 
my  distinguished 
and    appreciate 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas  and  appreciate  his  participa- 
tion. 

One  of  our  former  Members.  Hon. 
Lou  Frey,  a  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  great  State  of  Florida, 
has  this  to  say  about  Walter  Flowers, 
which  I  think  is  important  and  should 
be  in  the  Record. 

He  said: 

At  the  first  briefing  for  new  Members  of 
the  91.st  Congress  I  met  a  young  Democrat 
from  Alabama.  Walter  Flowers.  Walter  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  a 
lawyer;  attended  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  was  a  veteran.  He  was  also  like 
mc.  very  green,  never  previously  holding 
elective  office. 

For  what  ever  reason  we  immediately 
became  and  stayed  the  clo.sest  of  friends. 
Our  offices  over  our  10  years  in  the  Con- 
gress were  either  next  to  each  other  or 
nearby.  We  served  on  the  Science  Commit- 
tee together.  We  traveled  around  the  world 
together  including  two  trips  to  Vietnam.  We 
played  together  including  paddleball  every 
day  we  could,  for  a  dollar  a  game.  We 
roomed  together  many  years  and  even 
owned  a  fishing  boat  together.  We  grew  up 
through  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  emo- 


tional years  in  our  Nation's  history  and 
never  lost  our  mutual  respect  and  affection. 

Walter  was  a  many  dimensional  person. 
He  could  be  the  lawyer's  lawyer  in  the  Judi- 
cial Committee,  the  nuclear  expert  on  the 
Science  Committee,  the  poor  country  lawyer 
effectively  pleading  his  cause  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  the  song  leader  singing.  ■Amaz- 
ing Grace."  at  a  parly  while  hoisting  a  beer 
or  two.  or  the  understanding  friend  when  a 
personal  problem  needed  to  be  solved  or 
shared.  Whatever  the  situlalion  ho  was 
always  principled,  fair  and  honest.  He  never 
lost  his  sense  of  humor  or  his  perspective. 

His  many  qualities  never  shined  more 
brightly  then  during  the  dark  days  of  Ihe 
Watergate  hearings.  His  rea.soncd  state- 
ments and  questions,  his  understanding  of 
the  issues  made  him  stand  out  on  a  most 
distinguished  Judiciary  Committee. 

Walter  loved  life.  His  laugh  was  infectious 
whether  it  was  at  himself  or  at  the  world. 
He  had  an  uncanny  ability  to  gel  .some  In- 
teresting press  coverage.  Once  he  received 
front  page  national  coverage  chewing 
bubble  gum  and  blowing  bubbles  during  the 
Congressional  Marble  Tournament 

He  wa.s  a  fierce  competitor  in  any  situa- 
tion. During  one  of  the  congressional  base- 
ball games  he  didn't  start  and  was  put  in  as 
a  pinch  runner  in  the  last  inning.  He  was 
upset  about  not  playing  and  after  he  stole 
second  ba.se  he  called  me  over  from  my  posi- 
tion as  the  Republican  shortstop.  ■Kid,  '  he 
said,  ■let's  do  something  exciting.  I  need  to 
get  my  uniform  dirty  .so  my  children  will 
know  I  played. ■■  Wr  mutually  decided  that 
we'd  go  through  the  motions  of  allempling 
to  pick  Walter  off  second  base.  I  walked  in 
and  told  our  pitcher.  Congressman  Bob 
Michel,  what  we  were  about  to  do  .so  that 
Walter  could  get  some  action.  Bob  dutifully 
lobbed  the  ball  to  me.  Walter  charged  back 
to  second  base,  slid  into  me.  knocking  me 
head  over  heels.  The  AP  photo  sent  nation- 
wide .showed  Walter  on  the  ground  with  a 
wide  grin  on  his  face  and  me,  two  feet  in  the 
air.  with  my  backside  to  the  camera.  He 
never  stopped  laughing  about  that  play  and 
how  he  managed  to  steal  all  the  press  even 
though  he  was  in  the  game  for  one  inning. 

No  one  could  ever  accuse  Waller  of  being 
a  spectator.  He  was  a  dice  roller  who  didn't 
cry  when  the  dice  didnt  come  up  the  way 
he  hoped,  such  as  the  1978  Senate  race  in 
Alabama.  He  was  down  briefly  but  never 
out.  In  a  few  short  months  he  established 
him.self  as  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  busi- 
nessman and  became  vice  president  of 
Wheelabrator-Frye.  Inc. 

He  had  it  all  going  for  him.  He  worked 
hard  and  it  was  paying  off  and  then  his 
great  heart  gave  out  on  his  51st  birthday 
while  playing  tennis.  Its  just  .so  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Waller  was  .so  vital,  so  full  of  life  and 
energy.  I  keep  expecting  to  hear  him  yell, 
< becau.se  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  being 
quiet)  ■  Hey  kid— let's  go  to  the  Bolts  com- 
mittee—hiyakaho!"  Bui  although  his  voice 
is  now  still,  his  legislative  accomplishments, 
his  principles,  the  way  he  lived  his  life 
speaks  more  clearly  and  eloquently  to  tho.se 
of  us  who  are  his  friends.  He  asked  no  quar- 
ter from  life  and  gave  none.  It  wasn't  always 
smooth  and  easy  for  him  but  it  was  never 
boring  or  dull.  He  gave  it  his  very  best  shot. 

Obviously  life  goes  on.  but  for  some  of  us 
it  won't  ever  be  the  -same.  I  hope  the  love 
and  respect  Walter  was  held  in  in  some  way 
helps  his  wife.  Beverly,  and  his  family  now 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  I  know  my  life  is 
richer,  better  and  fuller  because  of  my 
friendship  with   the  gentleman   from   Ala- 


bama Congressman  Walter  Flowers.  Hiya- 
kaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
really  could  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  Walter  Flowers  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  words  that  were  just 
read  express  so  much  of  what  I  feel. 

But  then  it  is  not  possible  to  say  too 
much  about  Walter  Flowers. 

Walter's  tenure  in  Congress  was  a 
formidable  one  but  it  was  not  here 
where  his  actions  were  first  felt.  They 
reach  far  back  to  his  days  as  student- 
government  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  during  the  turbulent 
1950's.  These  were  troubled  times. 
Walter  Flowers  was  one  who  resisted 
the  urge  to  join  with  the  popular  ma- 
jority at  that  time— to  take  the  easy 
route.  He  was  noted,  even  then,  for 
following  his  own  con.science  when 
trying  to  determine  what  was  right. 
This  trait  was  most  apparent  during 
the  controversial  Nixon  impeachment 
proceedings. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
the  swing  vote  during  the  delibera- 
tions. Walter  weighed  the  i.ssue  care- 
fully. His  final  decision,  one  he  felt 
truly  comfortable  with,  was  not 
reached  without  the  realization  of  its 
long-lasting  ramifications.  He  regarded 
the  agonizing  impeachment  i.ssue  as 
"the  single  most  important  event  "  he 
was  involved  in. 

We  all  know  his  abilities  as  a  legisla- 
tor, his  scholarliness,  and  his  integrity, 
a  person  who  once  sifted  through  con- 
flicting information  and  argument  and 
found  what  he  believed'to  be  the 
truth,  was  a  person  who  was  unswerv- 
ing in  his  commitment,  regardless  of 
what  the  consequences  might  be  to 
stand  up  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
was  right. 

His  sense  of  humor,  his  dedication  to 
this  country  and  all  it  stood  for.  his 
persistence  in  seeking  to  achieve  what 
he  believed  in  all  of  these  things  are 
well  known,  have  been  recalled  and 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

But  on  a  personal  note.  I  remember 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  as  a  new 
Member  of  this  House.  I  was  looking 
around  to  find  someone  to  advise  and 
counsel  with  me  on  matters  relating  to 
this  legislative  process  and  in  particu- 
lar a  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
thought  was  important.  Walter  Flow- 
ers literally  sat  down  with  me  and 
spent  hours,  days  and  weeks  working 
with  me,  befriending  me  and  helping 
me,  not  because  it  meant  anything 
that  would  further  his  career  or  fur- 
ther his  efforts,  which  were  already 
w-ell  established  by  that  time,  but  as 
an  act  of  true  friendship  to  another 
person. 

In  the  years  following  that  I  got  to 
know  Walter  in  many  contexts,  par- 
ticularly admiring  his  work  on  the  Ju- 
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diciary  Committee,  playing  games  and 
sports  with  Walter,  and  finding  in  all 
aspects  of  his  life  that  he  maintained 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  everything  he 
did. 

Walter  Flowers  lived  all  too  brief  a 
life  and  spent  all  too  short  a  time  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  time  we  .served  togeth- 
er, from  1974  to  1978.  was  relatively 
short,  it  was  one  which  I  enjoyed 
spending  with  a  person  of  Walter's  cal- 
iber. His  leadership,  evident  in  his 
daily  activities,  was  one  that  com- 
manded respect  and  admiration  from 
his  fellow  colleagues. 

Walter  Flowers'  years  were  all  too 
few.  But  in  those  few  years  on  this 
Earth  and  in  this  House  he  gave  much 
that  improved  and  enriched  the  land 
in  which  he  lived,  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  left  this 
place  a  better  world.  He  shall  be  re- 
membered. 

So  it  is  for  these  and  many  other 
reasons  that  I  again,  wish  to  express 
my  sorrow  for,  and  extend  my  condo- 
lences to.  the  Flowers'  family  and 
friends. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  one  of  our 
former  colleagues  and  friends  from 
the  great  State  of  Georgia  was  Con- 
gressman Daw.son  Mathis.  and  Con- 
gressman Dawson  Mathis  had  this  to 
say  about  Walter  Flowers: 

What  a  keen  sense  of  lass  we  feel,  and 
how  deep  the  empty  space  that  Walters 
death  created.  I  am  sure  that  you.  and  many 
of  Walter's  friends  and  colleagues  who  still 
continue  service  in  the  House  will  eulogize 
and  commemorate  his  life  and  pa.ssing  far 
belief  than  anything  I  might  say.  However, 
there  are  some  things,  as  one  who  loved 
him,  that  I  would  add  for  the  record. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  Walter  Flowers'  con- 
tributions to  the  institution  were  many,  and 
that  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the 
Hou.se.  and  for  its  traditions.  Of  all  his  ac- 
tions, however,  he  will  probably  be  longer 
remembered  by  Historians  and  Scholars  for 
his  role  on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary during  those  dark  days  of  what  was 
probably  our  most  severe  Constitutional 
Crisis,  certainly  of  this  century.  Walter 
Flowers  spoke  during  lho.se  days  of  the 
•Agony"  endured,  not  only  by  him.  but  by 
others  who  found  themselves  in  his  circum- 
stances as  a  result  of  their  service  on  that 
distinguished  Committee.  While  political 
pressures  from  his  own  constituency,  and 
from  outside  Alabama,  were  weighing  heavy 
on  his  shoulders,  he  was  al.so  faced  with 
other  sorts  of  pre.ssure.  not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  deep  respect  and  love  for  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency.  In  the  midst  of  the 
swirling  storm  — political  and  constitution- 
al—Walter arrived  at  his  decision.  And  he 
did  so  in  the  .same  fashion  that  he  ever 
made  any  other  important  decision  of  his 
life.  He  did  it  with  prudence,  with  intelli- 
gence, with  reason,  and  with  integrity.  In 
the  final  analysis.  Waller  Flowers  did  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  right,  and  that  was  the 
essence  of  his  soul. 


It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  within  the  time- 
frame of  weeks  surrounding  Walter's  death, 
we  have  witnessed  the  broadcasting  of  many 
recollections  of  that  former  President,  and  a 
great  deal  of  air  time  was  focused  on  tho.se 
days  before  he  resigned  the  Presidency.  In 
one  broadcast,  the  former  President  recalled 
that  during  the  days  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  proceeding  with  its  work  on 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  he  personally 
called  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Walter's 
beloved  Alabama,  and  asked  that  Governor 
Wallace  attempt  to  intercede  with  Walter 
on  behalf  of  the  President.  According  to  the 
former  President,  Governor  Wallace  refused 
to  do  so,  and  ihat.  .said  the  President,  is 
when  he  knew  his  Presidency  was  over. 
What  was  not  said  during  tho.se  broadcasts, 
and  what  needs  to  be  said  now.  is  that  it 
would  not  have  mattered  at  all  whether 
Governor  Wallace  had  called  Walter  Flow- 
ers. Walter  Flowers  would  have  done  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  if  he  had  every  Gov- 
ernor in  the  Country  callipg  him.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  he  did  not  have  the  deepest 
respect  for  Governor  Wallace,  but  it  is  to 
say  that  Walter  placed  his  Oath  of  Office, 
and  his  obligations  associated  with  that 
oath  far  above  any  political,  or  personal, 
considerations. 

We  shall  mi.ss  Walter  Flowers.  He  was  a 
rare  individual  and  a  unique  man.  He  was. 
by  any  yardstick  one  might  use.  a  Stales- 
man  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  and 
the  eulogy  that  was  written  by  his  life  is  the 
most  eloquent  that  could  be  written.  He  was 
our  friend. 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  tremendous  sense  of  sorrow  and 
deep  personal  lo.ss  that  I  join  in 
today's  special  order  in  honor  of  our 
departed  colleague.  Representative 
Walter  Flowers. 

Walter  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  there  is  no  need  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  courage 
and  wi.sdom  demonstrated  by  Walter 
Flowers  during  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  our  time.  We  all  re- 
member how.  during  the  impeachment 
inquiry.  Walter  anguished  about  the 
weighty  decision  he  was  forced  to 
make.  We  recall  how  he  followed  his 
own  conscience,  even  though  it  meant 
risking  the  favor  of  his  constituents. 
To  think  about  that  time  now.  we 
recall  the  words  he  spoke  before  the 
entire  country,  as  he  said: 

The  institutions  of  this  country  have  been 
set  up  by  the  people  to  serve  them,  to  carry 
out  those  functions  that  are  neces.sary  to  a 
peaceful  and  free  society.  They  are  not  cre- 
ated to  .serve  the  interests  of  one  man  or 
one  group  of  men  or  the  political  gain  of 
anyon<'. 

It  was  during  that  time,  10  years 
ago.  that  Walter  Flowers  showed  that 
he  was.  above  all  el.se.  a  man  of  deeply 
held  principles.  During  those  difficul- 
ty days  I  can  remember  sharing  long 
hours  of  conversation  with  Waller  as 
we  both  struggled  with  the  solemn 
issues  being  considered  by  the  im- 
peachment inquiry.  We  came  through 
that  experience.  I  believe,  with  a 
strong  mutual  respect  for  one  another 


and,  more  important,  a  strong  and 
lasting  bond  of  friendship. 

Walter  Flowers  will  be  remembered 
for  his  role  in  history,  but  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  will  remember  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  commitment  to 
the  people  he  represented,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  principles  that 
govern  this  country. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had  Walter 
Flowers  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  I 
join  in  sending  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  Walters  wife.  Beverly,  and  the  rest 
of  his  family. • 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  our  col- 
league Walter  Flowers. 

I  served  with  Walter  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  Aging  Committees  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1978.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer  who  possessed  a  keen  analyti- 
cal mind,  and  a  refreshing  .sense  of 
humor. 

In  his  decade  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Walter  earned  a 
reputation  for  his  commitment  to  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  his  detailed 
knowledge  of  trade  regulations  and 
antitrust  law.  During  the  Watergate 
impeachment  inquiry.  Walter  gained 
prominence  as  a  wise  and  judicious 
legislator,  who  never  let  go  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  sense  of  what  was  right. 
Indeed,  Walter  was  always  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  human  being. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  fine  man  and  a 
dear  friend.  I  will  certainly  miss  hirn.« 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  former  Alabama  Representa- 
tive Walter  Flowers.  He  was  one  of 
Alabama's  most  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives, and  served  the  people  of 
Alabama  with  intelligence,  integrity 
and  independence.  Without  a  doubt, 
the  people  of  Alabama  have  never  had 
a  finer,  more  dedicated  and  well-re- 
spected Representative  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  integrity  and  judiciousness  of 
Walter  Flowers,  which  received  na- 
tional attention  during  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  on  the  im- 
peachment of  former  President  Nixon, 
exemplified  his  political  courageous- 
ness  which  he  displayed  throughout 
his  life  as  a  public  servant.  His  .sen.se 
of  fairne.ss  and  strength  of  character 
were  qualities  that  we  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  this  land  should 
all  strive  to  acquire. 

Walter  Flowers  felt  strongly  that 
the  Government,  as  he  so  well  put  it. 
was  "not  created  to  serve  the  interests 
of  one  man  or  one  group  of  men  or  the 
political  gain  of  anyone." 

Walter  Flowers'  untimely  death  was 
truly  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  for  his 
family  and  for  me  on  a  personal  level, 
but  also  for  the  people  of  Alabama, 
whose  well-being  and  interests  he 
placed  above  his  own.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  who  loved  him  as  a 
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•  Mr.    WHITEHURST.    Mr.   Speaker,     warm    friendship    and    fond    recoUec- 


was   always   full   of   fun,   caring,   and 
helnfiil- 
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man  and  respected  him  as  a  legisla- 
tor.* 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  we  conduct 
this  special  order  today  on  our  late 
colleague.  Walter  Flowers  of  Tuscaloo- 
sa. AL. 

Even  though  this  is  a  sad  occasion 
because  Walter  Flowers  is  no  longer 
with  us,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  join 
in  the  celebration  of  the  high  charac- 
ter and  great  service  with  which 
Walter  Flowers  served  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  our  Nation. 

As  I  remember  Walter.  I  see  a  bril- 
liant man.  the  product  of  Alabama 
public  schools  and  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  its  law  school,  of  which  I 
am  also  a  graduate.  Walter  achieved  a 
high  reputation  and  many  honors  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  Although  I 
attended  the  university  ahead  of 
Walter,  I  was  always  impressed  at  his 
record  of  accomplishments  at  the  uni- 
versity including  the  student  body 
presidency  and  such  honors  as  selec- 
tion for  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  and  the  Jasons.  I  am 
proud  that  he  was  my  fraternity 
brother  in  the  mother  chapter  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

As  a  brilliant  scholar.  Walter  was  a 
rotary  fellow,  following  graduation 
from  law  school,  to  the  University  of 
London. 

Following  completion  of  Walter's 
formal  education,  he  served  our 
Nation  as  an  Army  intelligence  officer 
with  2  years'  active  duty  after  which 
he  returned  home  to  Tuscaloosa  to 
enter  the  practice  of  law.  During  the 
time  before  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Walter  was  extremely  active  in  a 
multitude  of  civic  affairs  including 
Boy  Scouts.  YMCA.  mental  health  as- 
sociations, the  United  Fund,  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  bar  a.ssociation. 

I  first  got  to  know  Walter  well  and 
on  a  personal  basis  after  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Congre.ss  in  1968.  I  quickly 
learned  that  Walter  Flowers  complete- 
ly measured  up  to  the  great  reputation 
that  preceded  him  to  Congress.  He 
quickly  developed  into  a  highly  effec- 
tive legislator  and  respected  states- 
man. I  personally  knew  that  I  could 
count  on  the  .soundness  of  Walter's 
counsel  and  advice  on  i-ssues  handled 
by  his  committees— Judiciary,  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Aging, 

I  know  of  no  man  who  better  served 
his  district.  State,  and  the  Nation  than 
did  Walter  Flowers.  He  was  an  influen- 
tial, respected,  and  most  effective 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  brilliant:  a  man  of  charm 
and  wit;  intelligent,  personable  and 
generous;  a  true  product  of  the  new 
South— a  statesman  of  great  charac- 
ter. I  greatly  enjoyed  the  10  years  as 
his  colleague  in  the  House. 

I  feel  a  very  deep  lo.ss  in  Walter's 
death.  He  will  be  .sorely  missed  by  all 
of  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  loved 
ones.   However,   his  memory   will   live 


because  of  his  character,  his  service  to 
others,  and  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments he  left  as  his  living  me- 
morial. • 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  my  former  colleague  and 
dear  friend.  Walter  Flowers. 

Walter  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  me  during  thje  impeach- 
ment hearings.  He  was  a  voice  of  calm 
and  reason  in  a  very  tragic  and  confus- 
ing time  in  our  history.  Walter  and  I 
were  part  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
seven  Judiciary  Committee  members 
who  joined  together  to  draft  the  first 
two  articles  of  impeachment.  We  were 
nicknamed  the  "fragile  coalition"  even 
though  some  members  of  the  media 
preferred  to  call  us  "the  unholy  alli- 
ance. "  Walter's  independent  judgment 
and  deliberative  nature  coupled  with  a 
soft-spoken  manner  were  admired  by 
everyone  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
House.  His  wife  Beverly  recently  wrote 
to  tell  me  that  the  last  letter  Walter 
wrote  was  a  response  to  my  letter  on 
the  fragile  coalition.  Needless  to  .say. 
this  exemplary  son  of  Alabama  re- 
named the  group  "the  magnificent 
seven". 

Walter  Flowers  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  During  his  tenure  on  that 
committee,  he  worked  diligently  on 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
requiring  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  public.  He 
ahso  worked  diligently  to  enact  strong- 
er lobbying  disclosure  laws. 

Walter  was  highly  re.spected  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  fairness.  I  send 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Bev- 
erly and  family.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Walter  Flowers  of  Ala- 
bama, whose  untimely  death  on  April 
12.  is  a  tretriendous  lo.ss  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Walter  Flowers  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representati\es  for  10  years, 
and  he  represented  his  constituents 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  with  distinction,  deep 
compassion,  and  courage. 

During  his  career  in  Congress,  he 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  His  dedication 
to  the  highest  standards,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
was  an  inspiration  to  his  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  alike. 

Congressman  Flowers  was  a  man  de- 
voted to  the  people  of  his  district,  to 
his  State,  and  to  his  country,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  honesty  and  integrity.  He  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  of  us  who 


had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family  who  survive  him.* 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
the  days  of  1975  when  a  young  and 
somewhat  lost  freshman  Illinois  Con- 
gressman was  challenged  trying  to 
learn  his  way  around  the  Halls  of  the 
buildings,  much  less  the  workings  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned.  It  is  a  story  we  can 
all  tell— we  all  recall  our  first  over- 
whelming weeks  in  Congress.  And  for 
me— that  particular  Congressman 
from  Chicago  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—I also  recall  the  kindness  and 
patience  of  a  premier  Congressman 
who  took  the  time  to  help. 

The  Honorable  Walter  Flowers  was 
a  friend  and  there  to  help  at  an  espe- 
cially crucial  time.  It  is  important  for 
new  legislators  to  have  .someone  to 
show  them  the  ropes,  and  if  that 
someone  is  as  knowledgeable  and 
thoughtful  as  Representative  Flowers 
always  was,  it  is  a  special  bonus.  I  also 
came  to  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness 
Representative  Flowers  extended  to 
everyone  in  his  work.  He  was  very  fair, 
understanding  and  had  the  respect  of 
people  from  across  the  political  spec- 
trum. His  moderation  of  tone  did  not 
diminish  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions or  talents  of  persuasion 

He  was  a  gentleman,  a  kind  and 
decent  human  being,  a  fine  legislator. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  and  in  extending  my  sympathy 
to  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues. Walter  Flowers,  who  died  at 
age  51  on  April  12. 

Walter  is  probably  best  known  to 
the  American  people  as  one  of  38 
Members  of  Congress  who  served  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during 
the  Watergate  hearings  in  1974.  How- 
ever, his  colleagues  in  the  House  knew 
him  as  a  man  of  courage,  wisdom,  hon- 
esty, and  charity  long  before  his  name 
was  known  outside  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  U.S.  Congre.ss.  He 
worked  with  a  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  excellence  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  chairman  of  its  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  of  the  House  Judi- 
cary  Committee. 

When  he  left  the  House  in  1978,  he 
enriched  the  legal  community  just  as 
he  had  enriched  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. He  possessed  a  grace  and  so- 
phistication which  at  once  offered 
friendship  and  commanded  respect. 
His  talents  and  his  contributions  to 
the  public  good  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Walter  Flowers,  the  man,  will 
long  be  missed.* 
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minislrative    Law    and    Governmental 
Relations  and  for  his  effective  leader- 


Victor;  to  his  father,  Walter  W.  Flow- 
ers. Sr.:  and  to  his  brother.  Bob. 


More    frightening    from    my    stand- 
Doint.    and    from    the    standooint    of 
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•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was 
shocked  by  the  announcement  on 
April  12  of  the  death  of  Walter  Flow- 
ers. I  remember  so  well  the  friendship 
that  we  formed  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1969.  Walter's  warm  personali- 
ty made  him  beloved  by  all  of  us  in  the 
91st  Congress.  In  the  difficult  years  of 
the  Watergate  crisis  that  followed,  we 
came  to  appreciate  Walter's  strength 
of  character.  Calm  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous political  pressure.  Walter  Flow- 
ers never  deviated  from  his  goal  of 
duty  and  constitutional  responsibility. 
I  cannot  count  the  times  during  that 
period  when  I  sought  his  counsel.  He 
was  indeed  a  pillar  of  strength  for  all 
of  us. 

Even  though  Walter  has  been  gone 
from  the  Congress  for  some  time,  his 
death  still  leaves  a  void  in  our  lives. 
The  world  is  a  poorer  place  for  his 
leaving.* 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  knfw  and  served  with 
Walter  Flowers  during  his  all  too  brief 
years  in  the  House  were  saddened  by 
his  sudden  death  on  April  12. 

I  happened  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance during  his  very  first  days  as  a 
Member  of  the  91st  Congress  back  in 
January  1969.  He  was  an  engaging,  at- 
tractive young  lawyer  who  arrived 
here  with  a  commitment  to  serve  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  contribute 
all  he  could  toward  a  healing  and  paci- 
fication of  a  country  that  was  badly 
torn  apart  by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Walter's  voice  was  a  quiet  voice  of 
reason.  He  was  a  solid,  sensible,  unruf- 
fled man  who  was  not  inclined  to  fly 
off  on  tangents.  No  matter  how  much 
emotional  and  oratorical  debris  was 
floating  around  in  the  air.  Walter 
could  still  see  the  main  point  of  an  ar- 
gument and  make  his  decision  on  what 
he  thought  was  good  for  this  country. 
Like  all  reasonable  men.  Walter 
Flowers  listened  more  than  he  talked. 
He  was  not  one  to  close  his  mind  with- 
out listening  to  the  other  persons 
point  of  view.  I  remember  talking  with 
him  many  times  about  legislation  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  oppose.  But  Walter  would 
listen,  and  if  he  thought  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation had  merit,  he  would  support 
me.  I  always  appreciated  that  quality 
of  fairness  and  openmindedness  that 
he  possessed  in  such  great  measure. 

I  was  sorry  when  Walter  decided  to 
retire  from  the  House  a  few  years  ago 
and  return  to  his  law  practice  and 
other  interests.  But  I  recognized  then, 
as  now.  that  he  had  weighed  all  the 
angles  and  opted  for  what  he  was  con- 
vinced was  best. 

Now  this  good  and  decent  man  has 
gone  from  us,  and  we  are  the  poorer.  I 
hope  his  family  realizes  that  in  his  few- 
short  years  here  he  made  an  impact 
on  the  Congress  and  on  the  country. 
and  that  he  has  left  behind  a  legacy  of 


warm    friendship    and    fond    recollec- 

tion.« 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  of  Walter  Flowers  ear- 
lier this  month  is  a  shock  which  sad- 
dens us  all. 

Walter  Flowers  was  a  good  man  and 
a  good  Member.  He  worked  hard  for 
his  district,  for  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  for  the  Nation. 

As  a  colleague  I  knew  Walter  Flow- 
ers to  be  a  man  of  strength  and  convic- 
tions, of  humor  and  insight,  of  action 
and  deeds.  He  was  an  able  legislator 
who  weighed  carefully  all  sides  of  a 
question  before  making  up  his  mind. 
Nothing  evidences  this  better  than  his 
performance  as  a  member  of  the  Wa- 
tergate panel. 

It  is  this  work  which  made  him  a  na- 
tional figure— one  required  to  make 
difficult  choices  affecting  the  course 
of  our  Nation.  The  decisions  were  not 
easy,  but  he  met  the  challenge  of  the 
task  with  responsibility. 

His  dignity  and  demeanor  held 
Walter  Flowers  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work 
with  and  to  know  this  gentleman. 

Walter  Flowers'  passing  is  a  blow  we 
all  feel— no  one  more  than  his  wife. 
Beverly,  and  his  children,  Vivian, 
Walter  III,  and  Victor.  To  them  I 
extend  my  .sympathy.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  warm  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league, Walter  Flowers  of  Alabama, 
whose  recent  death  at  age  51  comes  as 
such  an  unexpected  shock. 

Walter  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  best  liked  Members  of 
this  body. 

A  brilliant  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu- 
ate, he  was  a  dedicated,  able,  and  con- 
.scientious  legislator.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee 
where  he  ably  chaired  the  Fossil.  Nu- 
clear Energy  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Subcommittee.  He 
was  always  knowledgeable,  well  pre- 
pared, and  reasonable  in  his  approach 
to  the  often  controversial  matters  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  tolerant  of 
the  differing  viewpoints  of  members 
such  as  myself  on  nuclear  power,  as- 
suring we  had  a  fair  opportunity  for 
input. 

Walter  demonstrated  his  high  prin- 
ciples as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  voting  for  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon  even 
though  that  was  unpopular  in  his  dis- 
trict and  jeopardized  his  reelection. 

Walter  demonstrated  his  humanity 
and  compassion  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  He  did 
what  he  thought  was  right,  often  sup- 
porting national  Democratic  issue  po- 
sitions that  were  more  liberal  than  his 
constituents. 

Most  important,  Walter  was  a  good 
friend,  to  me  and  probably  to  more  of 
his  associates  than  most  members.  He 


was   always   full   of   fun.   caring,   and 
helpful. 

Even  after  he  returned  to  private 
life,  he  maintained  his  congressional 
friendships  and  helped  many  of  us 
raise  campaign  funds,  even  those  like 
me  who  often  disagreed  with  him  and 
his  clients, 

Walter  was  a  wonderful  person.  I 
join  in  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
children.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
them  and  by  his  many  friends,  in  Con- 
gress and  without.* 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow 
that  I  join  today  in  paying  a  special 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Walter 
Flowers,  who  recently  passed  away. 

Walter  and  I  entered  the  House  to- 
gether in  the  91st  Congress.  He  was 
always  very  friendly  and  kind  and 
went  out  of  his  way  to  be  considerate 
with  all  his  colleagues. 

Through  the  years,  we  served  to- 
gether on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  I  always  had  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Walter's  abil- 
ity to  get  things  done.  Walter  worked 
diligently  on  behalf  of  his  district  and 
his  country.  He  had  an  overriding  con- 
cern for  Alabama,  and  for  Walter  his 
constituents  came  first. 

Walter  always  championed  legisla- 
tion that  would  benefit  the  Nation. 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production. 

Walter  was  hard  working,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  dedicated.  We  will  all 
mi.ss  him.  My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  family.  The  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
loved,  most  able  and  respected  friends. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  and  classmate  of  Walter 
Flowers,  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Congressman  Walter  Flow- 
ers' successor  in  office. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  and  great  pride  that  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Walter  Flowers. 
Sadness  because  this  tribute  is  occa- 
sioned by  his  untimely  death  on  April 
12.  Pride  because  he  w-as  my  friend, 
my  very  dear  friend. 

Many  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives knew  Walter  as  a  highly  re- 
spected, valuable  Member  of  this  body 
for  five  consecutive  terms.  They  re- 
member him  most  vividly  for  his  pivot- 
al and  courageous  role  during  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1974.  That 
was  surely  his  finest  hour,  the  climax 
of  his  career  as  a  statesman.  He  will 
also  be  remembered  as  chairman  of 
the   Judiciary    Subcommittee    on    Ad- 
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ministrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations  and  for  his  effective  leader- 
ship on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  and  the  Fossil  and  Nuclear 
Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Subcommittee  which 
he  chaired.  He  made  many  lasting 
friendships  during  his  tenure  here, 
and  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
sharing  the  sharp  sense  of  loss  that  I 
feel  since  his  death. 

As  law  partners  in  Tuscaloosa  for 
several  years  prior  to  Walter's  service 
in  Congress,  Walter  and  I  developed  a 
friendship,  a  camaraderie  that  grew 
deeper  over  the  years  and  has  been 
particularly  valuable  to  me  during  my 
years  as  his  successor  here  in  the 
House. 

While  Walter  served  the  Seventh 
District  for  those  10  years,  I  watched 
him  as  he  faced  controversial  decisions 
head  on.  He  anguished  over  many  of 
them  privately,  and  he  occasionally 
drew  public  criticism  for  them,  but  I 
cannot  remember  a  single  decision 
that  he  would  have  changed  had  he 
had  the  opportunity.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  principles— principles  that 
guided  him  through  the  difficult  times 
and  that  were  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  around  him. 

Those  who  knew  him  were  im- 
pressed by  Walter's  superior  intelli- 
gence. And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
unpretentious  people  I  know.  He  was 
everybody's  "buddy,  "  and  he  was  as 
strong  an  advocate  for  his  meekest 
constitutent  as  he  was  for  the  most  in- 
fluence-wielding one. 

Walter  gave  up  his  Hou,se  seat  to  run 
for  the  Senate  in  1978.  It  was  one  of 
his  rare  endeavors  that  was  not  suc- 
ce.ssful,  but  he  turned  even  defeat  into 
advantage.  He  began  making  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  Washington  busi- 
ness community,  first  as  a  valuable 
member  of  a  respected  law  firm  here, 
then  as  vice  president  of  a  successful 
engineering  and  energy  conglomerate, 
organizing  and  serving  as  first  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  Syn- 
thetic Fuels. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  providing 
valuable  counsel  to  me  as  I  took  over 
this  House  seat.  He  had  an  insight  into 
my  experiences  here  that  was  unique. 
He  had  that  perspective  that  no  one 
else  around  me  could  offer— not  my 
staff,  not  my  wife,  not  other  House 
members— because  none  of  them  were 
solely  accountable  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama.  But 
Walter  had  been  there,  and  he  was  big 
enough  to  share  the  benefits  of  that 
experience  with  me.  My  colleagues 
here  know  how  lonely  this  job  can  be 
sometimes,  and  knowing  that,  can  ap- 
preciate what  it  was  like  to  have  a 
friend  like  Walter  Flowers— and  what 
a  deep  sadness  I  feel  at  losing  him. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  family  he  left  behind— to  Beverly; 
to  the  children,  Vivi,  Walter,  Jr.,  and 


Victor;  to  his  father,  Walter  W.  Flow- 
ers, Sr.;  and  to  his  brother,  Bob. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  remarks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Walter  Flowers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAT  RATE  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  this  evening 
on  the  benefits  of  the  concept  of  a  flat 
rate  tax  as  it  would  apply  to  the  tradi- 
tional family  structure.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  the  flat  rate  tax 
prospects  for  strengthening  the  surviv- 
al of  families  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  spectrum. 

Let  me  .say,  to  begin  with,  that  I 
think  the  flat  tax  plan  recently  sub- 
mitted by  Congressman  Kemp  and 
Senator  Kasten.  which  I  cosponsored. 
is  a  flat  tax  proposal  which  is  particu- 
larly family  oriented  because  it  is 
structured  in  a  way  to  insure  that  fam- 
ilies will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
benefits  of  the  flat  lax. 

We  have  all  read  or  heard  about  nu- 
merous studies  which  detail  the  in- 
creasing instability  and  poor  health  of 
the  American  family.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  whatever  problems  all  fam- 
ilies arc  facing,  they  are  in  a  large  part 
a  direct  result  of  the  declining  eco- 
nomic opportunities  caused  by  margin- 
al tax  rates  which  are  still  too  high 
and  Government  regulations  which 
deny  legitimate  employment  opportu- 
nities to  individuals,  particularly  those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 
of  opportunity. 

D  1920 

The  Census  Bureau  recently  re- 
leased a  report  which  details  some  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  American 
family.  It  indicated  that  although  the 
number  of  marriages  has  begun  to  rise 
of  late,  the  number  of  divorces  has 
been  increasing  even  faster. 

Their  figures  indicate  that  the  di- 
vorce rate  has  increased  between  1960 
and  1980  from  2.2  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, to  5.2  per  1,000,  more  than  dou- 
bling during  that  time  frame.  As  a 
result,  nearly  one  out  of  every  two 
marriages  today  statistically  can  be  ex- 
pected to  end  in  divorce. 


More  frightening  from  my  stand- 
point, and  from  the  standpoint  of 
anyone  concerned  about  future  family 
stability  is  the  statistic  which  indi- 
cates that  the  number  of  children  in- 
volved in  divorces  has  more  than  tri- 
pled since  1970,  from  roughly  400,000 
to  over  1.2  million.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Center  of  Study  of  Social  Policy 
established  a  link  between  marital 
breakup  and  poverty  rates. 

In  1960.  21  percent  of  black  families 
with  children  had  a  single  parent 
living  at  home.  By  1981.  that  percent- 
age had  doubled  to  47  percent;  nearly 
half  of  all  black  families  had  only  one 
parent  living  at  home. 

In  1960.  the  median  income  for  black 
families  was  55  percent  of  that  for 
white  families.  In  1981,  after  one  War 
on  Poverty,  and  after  the  launching  of 
numerous  Government-based  to  equal- 
ize the  income  ratios  between  the 
races,  the  median  income  of  black 
families  had  risen  all  of  1  percentage 
point  to  56  percent. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  reports 
that  following  marital  breakup,  25  per- 
cent of  white  families  can  be  expected 
to  fall  into  poverty;  while  55  percent 
of  black  families  do  so.  So  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar 
with  what  has  happened  over  the  last 
20  years  in  the  welfare  policy,  that 
while  the  poverty  rate  for  all  children 
rose  from  15  to  20  percent  during  the 
1970's,  for  black  children  the  rate  h£LS 
risen  from  42  to  45  percent,  and  by 
1980  was  twice  as  high  as  it  was  for 
white  children. 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
was  the  number  of  children  with  no 
fathers.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  black 
children  living  in  female-headed 
households.  2  out  of  every  3  children 
were  poor  in  1981,  compared  to  43  per- 
cent of  white  children  who  lived  in 
similar  circumstances. 

We  have  here  a  problem  of  truly 
tragic  proportions  and  far-reaching 
scope.  The  full  dimensions  of  w'hich 
will  not  become  fully  apparent  until 
many  years  from  now.  The  central 
question,  of  course,  is  why?  Why  did 
fathers  leave  their  families?  What 
were  the  contributing  factors?  What 
role  did  Government  play  in  the 
breakup  of  those  families? 

Tom  Joe,  the  director  of  the  Center 
of  Study  of  Social  Policy,  thinks  he 
has  the  answer:  The  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  female-headed  house- 
holds and  the  stagnation  of  the 
median  income  for  minorities  is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  this  administration 
because  they  have  made,  "low  wage 
employment  opportunities  less  profita- 
ble than  welfare,  "  and  actually  dis- 
courage people  from  working. 

Let  me  say  about  that  analysis,  it  is 
the  right  cure;  it  is  wrong  diagnosis. 
Certainly  increasing  marginal  and  av- 
erage tax  rates,  which  penalize  the  in- 
centive   to    work    and    invest    in    the 
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future  have  played  a  significant  role  in 
discouraging  employment  opportuni- 
ties. But  is  is  not  this  administration 
which  is  to  blame.  Families,  and  par- 
ticularly large  families,  have  been  in- 
creasingly discriminated  against  by 
the  Tax  Code.  As  a  result  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  reform  passed  in  1981. 
single  people  and  married  people  with 
no  dependents  will  ha\e  in  1984  essen- 
tially the  -same  average  tax  rates  as 
they  had  in  1960.  However,  a  couple 
with  2  dependents  will  experience  a 
43-percent  increase  in  average  tax 
rates  while  a  couple  with  4  dependents 
will  be  paying  223  percent  more  in 
taxes  than  they  were  in  1960. 

If  our  children  are  essential  to  the 
creation  to  future  wealth,  as  I  believe 
anyone  would  admit  they  are,  then 
clearly  the  present  Tax  Code  discrimi- 
nates against  both.  In  terms  of  actual 
dollars  paid  between  1960  and  1980. 
the  median  family  income  has  had  a 
tax  liability  increase  of  300  percent; 
almost  a  56-percent  increase  over  and 
above  the  increase  in  their  incomes. 
What  family,  especially  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  scale,  can  withstand 
that  kind  of  pressure  and  strain? 

Certainly  not  families  that  most  of 
us  have  in  our  di.stricts:  they  simply 
cannot  put  up  with  that  kind  of  pres- 
sure. By  not  updating  and  revising  the 
Tax  Code  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
economic  and  social  conditions,  the 
IRS  is  administering  a  discriminatory 
toll  which  by  increasing  the  disincen- 
tive to  work,  is  playing  a  major  role  in 
driving  a  wedge  into  the  family  fabric. 

From  that  angle,  a  flat  rate  tax 
would  have  obvious  benefits  in  terms 
of  restoring  to  the  code  a  needed  ele- 
ment of  moral  equity.  So  long  as  it 
would  not  result  in  any  family  paying 
more  taxes  than  they  currently  do,  a 
broad-based,  low  flat  rale  tax  would 
allow  more  people  to  succeed  and  to 
attain  financial  independence,  and 
would  not  punish  them  for  doing  .so. 

There  is  another  le.ss  visible  yet 
equally  insidious  element  at  work 
which  not  only  increases  the  disincen- 
tive to  work,  but  actually  prevents 
people  from  working:  As  hard  as  it 
may  be  to  believe,  there  are  now  on 
the  Government  books  numerous 
labor  laws  and  Government  restric- 
tions which,  through  faulty  adminis- 
tration, effectively  bar  people  from  en- 
tering the  labor  market. 

In  general,  we  as  a  nation  have  inad- 
vertently managed  to  build  into  our 
governmental  system  institutional  bar- 
riers which  limit  and  in  many  cases 
eliminate  economic  opportunity.  We 
know  that  when  opportunities  are  lim- 
ited or  destroyed,  dreams  perish,  lend- 
ing support  to  George  Guilder's  con- 
tention that,  'Poverty  is  a  state  of 
mind,  not  of  income." 

For  over  50  years  the  creation  of 
wealth  has  been  seen  by  our  Govern- 
ment as  a  vehicle  to  take  from  the  rich 
and  give  to  the  poor.  As  the  economic 


pie  has  been  shrinking  over  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  become  a  case  of 
taking  from  the  independent  and 
giving  it  to  the  dependent.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment's redislributionist  tentacles 
have  expanded,  too  often  the  inde- 
pendent have  become  the  non- 
wealthy,  including  those  families  who 
are  living  on  the  margin  barely 
making  it  themselves. 

Under  the  paternalistic  programs 
adopted  by  the  modern  day  liberal  es- 
tablishment. tho.se  families  must  con- 
tinue to  hand  over  larger  and  larger 
chunks  of  their  income  to  finance  the 
liberals'  failing  vision  of  a  welfare 
state.  As  we  have  seen  from  just  a  few 
statistics  that  I  cited  earlier,  the  cost 
of  financing  that  dream  has  come  in 
the  form  of  the  destabilization  of  the 
family  unit,  and  for  those  directly  af- 
fected, the  vision  has  become  a  night- 
mare. 

Think,  for  instance,  about  the  re- 
ports we  have  had  in  recent  days 
about  hunger  in  America  and  about 
the  homele.ss  in  America.  That  is  an 
indictment  of  the  present  welfare 
state.  We  have  been  operating  now  for 
40  years  under  a  welfare  state  philoso- 
phy and  for  at  least  the  last  20  years 
have  been  expanding  it.  Yet  what  we 
hear  today  is  the  fact  that  you  have 
more  homeless  and  more  hunger. 

What  has  happened'.'  Something  has 
failed.  What  has  failed  is  the  liberal 
welfare  state,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
failure  needs  to  be  pinned  upon  the 
people  who  brought  about  that  kind  of 
devastation,  the  people  right  here  in 
this  Congress  who  have  voted  to  take 
from  independent  people  out  there, 
working  people,  and  give  lo  dependent 
people  and  thereby  destroyed  the  abil- 
ity to  work  and  the  ability  to  produce 
in  this  society. 

One  general  measure,  the  control  ex- 
tended by  the  Government  over  the 
lives  of  those  families  who  have 
become  dependent  on  a.ssistance,  is  the 
increa.sed  share  of  the  gro.ss  national 
product  going  to  pay  for  transfer  pay- 
ment programs.  Between  1965.  the 
first  year  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  and 
1980.  the  percentage  of  our  total  na- 
tional resources  going  to  Federal 
transfer  payments  increased  from  4.8 
percent  to  roughly  11.5  percent.  In 
other  words,  we  have  nearly  triple  just 
the  Federal  commitment,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  State  and  local  governments'  in- 
creased commitment  to  eradicating 
poverty,  yet  according  to  the  most 
recent  census  figures,  poverty  is 
higher  now  than  it  was  in  1965.  So 
what  is  going  on  here?  Something  is 
failing. 

The  liberal  welfare  state  vision  is 
failing.  One  of  the  principal  problems 
with  the  current  Government  subsidy 
programs  is  that  they  do  not  stress  or 
in  many  cases  even  allow  work. 

Thomas  Sowell.  writing  in  the  book 
'Markets  and  Minorities."  outlines  the 


nature  of  the  trade-off  involved  in  ac- 
cepting Federal  assistance. 

The  amount  necessary  to  life  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America  above  the  pov- 
erty line  has  been  calculated  and  it  is  one- 
third  of  what  in  fact  is  spent  on  poverty 
programs.  Clearly,  much  of  the  transfer 
end.s  up  in  the  pockel-s  of  highly  paid  ad- 
ministrators, consultants  and  staff,  as  well 
as  higlu-r  income  recipients  of  benefits  from 
programs  advertised  as  anti-poverty  efforts. 

D  1930 

Think  about  that  for  a  minute. 
What  Sowell  is  saying  and  what  can  be 
shown  statistically  is  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  country  is  paying  three 
times  more  to  eradicate  poverty  than 
is  actually  getting  to  the  poor.  His  fig- 
ures look  something  like  this: 

We  spend  in  this  country  about 
$36,000  per  person  for  every  poor 
family  in  the  country.  The  amount  of 
money  actually  going  in  income  and 
benefits  to  those  poor  people  is  around 
S12.000.  What  happens  to  the  other 
S24.000?  The  other  $24,000  is  going  to 
pay  highly  paid  bureaucrats,  highly 
paid  administrators  and  staff  and  con- 
sultants, all  kinds  of  people  who  are 
not  poor  themselves:  in  fact,  who  are 
living  off  poverty  people  and  living 
very  well  off  poverty  people. 

The  question  for  us  as  a  society  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  trim  the 
S12.000  going  to  the  poor,  and  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  no.  We 
ought  to  make  certain  that  they  get 
every  dime  of  it.  But  should  we  not  be 
doing  something  about  the  $24,000 
that  is  going  to  the  nonpoor,  the 
people  who  are  either  ineligible  for 
the  benefits,  or  should  be  ineligible  for 
the  benefits,  or  to  highly  paid  bureau- 
crats. 

There  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  clear.  Yes.  we  should  begin 
trimming  back  on  that.  That  is  the  lib- 
eral welfare  state  that  has  gone  wild 
and  should  be  trimmed  back. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  many  Govern- 
ment programs,  one  must  be  unem- 
ployed, earning  below  the  official  pov- 
erty level,  or  otherwise  disadvantaged. 
This  provides  incentives  to  forego 
present  earnings,  and  with  it  forego 
human  capital  formation  for  the 
future.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Government  assistance,  re- 
cipients must  agree  to  give  up  work 
and  the  ability  to  provide,  then,  for 
one's  own  future. 

As  a  result  of  those  conditions,  the 
share  of  the  gross  national  product 
going  to  finance  the  expansion  of  the 
welfare  state  can  essentially  be  viewed 
as  the  nonproductive  portion  of  the 
total  national  output,  from  which,  as 
currently  constituted,  we  can  expect 
virtually  a  zero  return  on  investment. 

The  macroeconomic  effect  of  the 
spending  and  taxing  policies  charac- 
teristics of  the  past  few  decades  has 
produced  a  gross  national  product 
which   is,   according   to  current   esti- 
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mates,  operating  approximately  $600 
billion  short  of  full  capacity.  Since  the 
current  gross  national  product  is  at 
about  $3.1  trillion,  full  capacity  gross 
national  product  would  be  around  $3.6 
trillion  or  $3.7  trillion. 

I  am  a  car  buff,  and  from  a  car  buff's 
point  of  view,  one  might  say  that  our 
economy  is  comparable  to  driving  a 
six-cylinder  car  on  only  five  cylinders. 
You  do  not  get  very  far  in  cars  like 
that,  just  as  we  do  not  get  very  far  in  a 
war  on  poverty  with  policies  like  that. 
In  order  to  refire  that  six  cylinder  and 
get  the  economy  operating  at  a  full  ca- 
pacity, we  need  to  revamp  our  tax 
system  so  that  it  rewards  work,  and  we 
need  to  overhaul  our  approach  to 
social  and  welfare  programs  -so  that 
our  Government  allows  work. 

Opportunity  begins  with  hope,  and 
hope  springs  from  an  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  one.self.  which  means  having  a 
job.  Government  programs  which 
limit  access  to  employment  or  specifi- 
cally deny  job  opportunities  must  be 
either  modified  or  eliminated. 

Walter  Williams,  the  distinguished 
economist,  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  the  area  of  labor 
market  barriers,  focusing  on  their 
effect  on  minorities  and  other  groups 
located  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
income  ladder.  His  findings  about  the 
effect  of  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  law  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all 
about  Louis  Brandeis'  warning  that  — 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  Govern- 
ment s  purposes  are  beneficial.  The  great esl 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  the  insidious  en- 
croachment by  men  of  zeal,  well  meaning 
but  without  understanding. 

Williams  begins  his  analysis  in  1948. 
when  both  black  and  white  youth  un- 
employment rates  were  roughly  equiv- 
alent. In  fact,  if  anything,  the  rate  for 
white  unemployment  was  marginally 
higher  than  it  was  for  blacks.  Anyway, 
the  rate  remained  about  the  same 
from  1948  until  the  mid-1960's,  but 
from  the  mid-1960's  to  the  last  2  key 
indicator  years,  labor  force  participa- 
tion and  unemployment  rates  deterio- 
rated sharply,  particularly  for  minori- 
ty youth  unemployment  and  for  mi- 
nority youth  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

For  black  youth,  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  fell  from  52  percent  in 
1965  to  40  percent  in  1982.  During  the 
same  period,  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion for  white  youths  actually  in- 
creased. The  unemployment  rate  for 
white  youths  increased  from  13  per- 
cent in  1965  to  over  23  percent  in  1982. 
while  the  rate  for  black  youths  literal- 
ly went  through  the  roof,  increasing 
from  23  percent  in  1965  to  44  percent 
in  1982. 

Imagine  that:  44  percent  in  1982. 
That  means  that  in  1982  almost  half 
the  black  youth  in  this  country  who 
wanted  to  work  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 


What  explains  that  dramatic  falloff 
in  the  labor  force  participation  rate 
for  minority  young  people  and  the 
dramatic  increases  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  both  groups?  Can  it  be 
attributed  to  Reaganomics.  as  some  of 
the  critics  like  to  charge?  Hardly.  The 
deterioration  in  the  minority  youth 
labor  market  began  before  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  much  le.ss  Presi- 
dent. Can  it  be  said  that  the  lower  un- 
employment rates  in  the  past  were  be- 
cause blacks  had  the  educational 
levels  equal  to  or  higher  than  whites? 
Clearly  not.  Can  racial  discrimination 
explain  that  deterioration?  Probably 
not. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
anyone  to  sustain  the  argument  that 
employers  are  more  discriminatory 
now  than  they  were  25  years  ago. 

One  of  the  answers  to  this  dilemma 
is  the  minimum  wage  law  which,  since 
1965,  has  increased  by  over  150  per- 
cent, far  outstripping  comparative  in- 
creases in  consumer  prices,  other  wage 
rates,  and  productivity  indicators.  In 
other  words,  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  rates  have  the  effect  of  pricing 
labor  out  of  the  market  which,  in 
effect,  has  had  the  most  damaging 
impact  on  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  ladder  and  those  who  are 
less  skilled  and  trained  than  other 
workers  with  higher  productivity. 

Interestingly,  the  message  that  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  law  have 
had  and  are  having  a  negative  impact 
on  minority  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities is  beginning  to  spread  to  the 
black  community.  A  recent  poll  done 
by  the  Data  Black  Public  Opinion 
firm,  a  national  black  polling  firm,  re- 
vealed that  37  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned favored  the  youth  opportunity 
wage,  while  36  percent  were  afraid  it 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  adult 
employment.  In  other  words,  there 
were  more  people  who  think  that  the 
youth  opportunity  wage  ought  lo  be 
implemented  than  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  it.  and  that  is  within  the 
black  community.  Recently  the  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors  endorsed  the 
youth  opportunity  wage  concept, 
again  because  they  see  what  is  hap- 
pening in  their  own  communities. 

Yet,  supporters  of  the  minimum 
wage  increases  and  opponents  of  the 
youth  opportunity  wage  cling  to  the 
contention  that  minimum  wage  in- 
creases have  not  had  a  serious  effect 
on  youth  employment.  To  back  their 
contention  up,  they  often  rely  on  the 
findings  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Study 
Commission,  which  concluded  that  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  have 
had  only  minimal  impact  on  employ- 
ment. In  general,  they  found  that  a 
10-percent  increase  in  wage  levels  re- 
duces youth  employment  opportuni- 
ties by  only  1  or  2  percent. 

In  rebuttal,  a  1-  or  2-percent  reduc- 
tion in  youth  employment  is  not  mini- 


mal. There  were  approximately  6.5 
million  teenagers  in  the  1982  labor 
market,  so  a  1-  or  2-percent  reduction 
translates  to  between  65.000  and 
130,000  lost  jobs  for  those  young 
people.  Also,  assuming  that  each  10 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
rale  results  in  an  average  loss  of 
100.000  jobs,  it  can  be  assumed  by  logi- 
cal extension  that  since  the  wage  rate 
has  been  increased  by  150  percent 
since  1965  that  the  cumulative  number 
of  jobs  lo.st  just  through  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  could  easily  exceed 
1  million  jobs. 

How  much  of  a  factor  has  that  cu- 
mulative job  loss  had  on  minority 
youth  unemployment  and  to  the  de- 
cline in  family  stability  over  the  years? 

The  Commi-ssion  has  also  estimated 
that  establishing  a  youth  wage  would 
produce  between  250.000  and  350,000 
jobs.  The  Commission's  own  staff 
economists,  in  a  minority  report,  say 
that  that  figure  is  conservative  and 
put  the  increase  in  the  450.000-job 
range. 

So  it  should  be  clear  that  minimum 
wage  increases,  just  as  one  of  number- 
ous  labor  market  barriers  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government,  are 
having  a  negative  impact  on  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities,  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  which  is  probably  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  the  decline  of 
family  stability. 

But  I  must  add  that  we  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  not  only  guilty  parties  in 
this  particular  .scheme.  Business,  too, 
must  accept  its  share  of  responsibility 
for  becoming  part  of  a  corporate  wel- 
fare equally  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment handouts  for  its  protection,  and 
equally,  if  not  more  so.  afraid  to  take 
risks. 

The  business  world  has  been  all  too 
willing  lo  accept  and  even  promote 
regulations  designed  to  insulate  itself 
from  the  rigors  of  competition  and 
from  its  own  self-imposed  inefficien- 
cies. The  clearest  example  of  this  is  in 
the  area  of  occupational  licensing  pro- 
cedures. 

n  1940 

Walter  Williams  examined  the  role 
of  occupational  licensing  in  the  taxi- 
cab  industry.  He  found  that  only  2  or 
3  percent  of  all  taxis  in  Philadelphia 
are  owned  by  blacks:  40  percent  of  the 
city  is  black:  while  in  Washington.  DC. 
75  percent  of  the  taxis  are  black 
owned.  Does  this  mean  that  Philadel- 
phia is  a  hotbed  of  racism  and  Wash- 
ington is  Utopia? 

Obviously  not:  the  answer  can  be 
found  in  elementary  economics.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  a  taxicab  license  in 
Philadelphia  is  100  times  higher. 
$20,000.  than  it  is  in  Washington. 
More  minorities  can  afford  the  lower 
license  costs,  so  therefore  more  mi- 
norities     become     an      entrepreneur 
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owning  their  own  taxicabs  and  making 
their  own  living. 

In  other  words,  occupational  licens- 
ing procedures  have  been  used  as  a 
tool  to  spawn,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
petuate, economic  discrimination. 

Or  as  Thomas  Sowell  puts  it: 

With  the  rise  of  government-supported 
labor  unions  having  complete  dominance 
over  particular  occupations,  union  member- 
ship was  tantamount  to  occupational  licens- 
ing, and  was  used  to  keep  out  or  drive  out 
blacks. 

In  short,  the  rules  of  the  economic 
game  have  been  changed  for  minori- 
ties. Whereas  in  the  past,  particularly 
during  the  19lh  century,  other  eco- 
nomic groups  used  the  economic  game 
to  advance  themselves  by  exploiting 
the  opportunities  available  to  them, 
those  same  opportunities,  often  in  the 
name  of  social  justice  and  reform, 
have  either  been  eliminated  or  severe- 
ly curtailed. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  in 
social  policy,  government  has  two 
roles.  One  is  to  build  a  net  through 
which  no  one  can  fall.  The  other  is  to 
build  a  ladder  up  which  all  can  climb. 

Of  course,  the  many  instances  in 
which  government  laws,  regulations, 
and  other  restrictions  have  produced 
economically  detrimental  results  for 
various  ethnic  groups,  the  fact  is  that 
we  should  not  imply  any  particular  in- 
eptitude or  depravity.  The  essential 
point  is  that  government  has  limits  as 
to  how  much  it  can  do  to  assist  indi- 
viduals: beyond  those  limits,  govern- 
ment often  becomes  a  well-inten- 
tioned, but  negative  force  in  society. 

The  combined  effect  of  govern- 
ment's efforts  in  the  .social  arena  has 
been  to  saw  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder  of  opportunity.  Al- 
though the  full  ramifications  of  de- 
clining economic  opportunities  are  dif- 
ficult to  measure,  in  terms  of  jobs  lost, 
credible  estimates  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 2  million  jobs  are  denied, 
mostly  to  minorities  and  other  groups 
dependent  on  the  Government  for  as- 
sistance. The  result  is  economic  dis- 
crimination of  the  worst  kind.  Some 
may  question  it  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Constitutions  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  or  property  rights  provisions,  but 
it  is  all  the  more  disturbing  because  we 
have  invested  so  much  and  made  such 
heroic  strides  in  erasing  political  dis- 
crimination from  the  Government's 
books. 

As  a  side  note,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  Thomas  Sowell  points  out. 
that  traditionally  it  has  been  groups 
that  have  consciously  avoided  the  po- 
litical arena  that  have  made  the  most 
economic  progress  in  terms  of  rising 
out  of  poverty  and  achieving  relative 
levels  of  wealth.  Sowell  cites  such 
groups  as  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Jewish  community  as  evi- 
dence. By  contrast,  the  Irish,  while  po- 
litically  successful,    were    among    the 


slowest  rising  economic  groups  in  the 
economy  during  the  19th  century. 

In  effect,  what  we  have  managed  to 
do  is  trade  the  political  slavery  im- 
posed for  economic  reasons  as  it  was 
utilized  during  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies for  economic  slavery  imposed 
for  political  reasons,  vote-buying  rea- 
sons. 

That  is  interesting,  because  one  is  no 
less  insidious  than  the  other.  One  of 
the  worst  chapters  in  this  country's 
history  was  that  18th-  and  19th-centu- 
ry period  during  which  we  made  a  con- 
scious determination  that  we  would 
politically  impo.se  slavery  on  the  coun- 
try for  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
plantation  owners. 

Today  what  we  are  doing  is  imposing 
economic  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  politicians  so  that  they  can  go  out 
and  get  elected  by  promising  more  as- 
sistance to  people  that  they  are  free- 
ing into  ghetto  plantations. 

In  Churchill's  eyes,  it  could  be  said 
that  we  have  been  busy  building  nets 
everywhere,  but  have  forgotten  about 
the  ladder  up  which  people  can  climb 
out  of  economic  poverty. 

What  this  Nation  needs  is  a  social 
policy  that  offers  an  escape  from  20th- 
century  slavery.  Along  with  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  rewards  work  and 
makes  it  possible  to  climb  higher  on 
the  economic  ladder,  we  need  an 
escape  route,  an  above-ground  rail- 
road, if  you  will,  that  will  rebuild  the 
bottom  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder. 
A  flat  rate  tax  would  be  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  current  Tax  Code 
in  terms  of  equity.  It  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic reform  a-ssuring  that  families 
could  afford  to  provide  for  their  own 
futures. 

We  need  a  similar  social  agenda  so 
those  Americans  who  want  to  work, 
but  cannot  because  of  government  re- 
strictions, are  allowed  to  pursue  their 
own  dreams  and  aspirations. 

Carl  Sandburg  once  wrote:  •The 
nation  is  a  dream.  Nothing  happens 
unless  first  the  dream." 

Government  has  the  capacity  to  en- 
hance dreams  or  to  trample  dreams. 
Let  us  become  a  nation  with  a  govern- 
ment that  allows  our  dreams  to  know 
no  limits. 


THREE  DECISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  shall  not 
take  60,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  tie  together  three  decisions 
that  occurred  yesterday  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  today  in  my  1-minute 
speech,  which  I  found  encapsulated 
the  problems  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  particularly  its  liberal  wing  in  con- 
fronting reality. 


Yesterday  we  had  three  events  oc- 
curring: First  a  decision  not  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate,  a  decision 
that  was  designed  to  kill  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua:  second, 
a  vote  by  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  allow  Soviet  slave  labor  prod- 
ucts to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  a  vote  against  an  effort  to  try 
to  introduce  an  amendment  which 
would  have  permitted  the  Customs 
Service,  would  have  required  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  stop  slave  labor  im- 
ports, and  third,  a  decision  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
crime  in  America  was  the  FBI  entrap- 
ping Congressmen  who  were  corrupt. 

Now.  I  think  there  is  a  linkage  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Party's  position 
on  killing  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua,  the  Democratic  Party's 
position  not  allowing  an  amendment 
to  require  us  to  stop  importing  slave 
labor  products  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  decision  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  report  out  a  bill  whose  primary 
effect  would  be  to  cripple  the  FBI. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  decision.  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  today  it  was  headlined, 
•House  Panel  A.ssails  FBI  Undercover 
Operations.  "  I  think  that  .says  it  all. 
When  the  American  people  are  wor- 
ried about  being  mugged,  when  the 
American  people  are  worried  about  or- 
ganized crime,  when  just  this  last  few 
days  the  people  of  Colombia  saw  the 
drug  dealers  so  powerful  that  they  as- 
.sassinated  the  Justice  Minister,  literal- 
ly drove  up  next  to  him  and  killed 
him.  fired  six  shots  into  him  while  he 
was  driving  down  the  road,  forced  the 
President  of  Colombia  to  declare  a 
state  of  national  emergency  because 
there  are  so  many  drug  dealers:  at  a 
time  when  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
just  yesterday  reported  that  Cuba  is 
consciously  promoting  drug  dealing  as 
a  way  of  earning  money  for  its  oper- 
ations and  also  as  a  way  of  corrupting 
America,  what  does  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  think  is  the  major 
problem  in  America?  It  is  protecting 
Congressmen  from  being  entrapped  by 
an  FBI  agent.  In  order  words,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  famous  Abscam  scandal 
in  which  several  Congressmen  turned 
out  to  be  corrupt  and  were  willing  to 
be  bribed  by  foreigners  was  that  it  is 
unfair  for  the  FBI  to  tempt  them;  that 
the  FBI  should  only  be  allowed  to  do 
something  after  a  Federal  judge  super- 
vises them  and  makes  sure. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House,  looking  at  every  survey  that 
tells  them  that  the  American  people 
are  worried  about  their  children  be- 
coming drug  addicts,  we  have  seen 
report  after  report  of  violence  in 
schools,    about   seventh,    eighth,    and 


ninth  graders  buying  drugs,  seeing  all 
the  concern  about  violent  crime  in 
America,  that  the  major  effort  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  would 
be  to  further  weaken  the  FBI.  I  think 
it  tells  us  something  about  the  liberal 
mind  set  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  House. 

Let  me  go  a  stage  further.  On  the 
very  same  day.  the  Hou.se  decided  not 
to  meet  with  the  Senate  on  a  bill 
which  would  have  allowed  continued 
financing  for  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua.  The  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  quotes  the  Speaker,  Tip 
O'Neill,  as  saying: 

I  am  opposed  to  funding  for  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua  all  the  way.  Nicaragua  is  not 
going  to  gel  through  this  House. 

Now,  let  me  be  clear  what  is  at  stake 
here.  There  are  people  in  Central 
America  risking  their  lives  to  promote 
freedom  in  Nicaragua.  There  are 
people  in  Central  America  risking 
their  lives  to  stop  Communism  in  our 
backyard.  There  is  a  .serious  effort  to 
try  to  preserve  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  which  is  being  systematically 
undermined  and  attacked  by  Nicara- 
gua with  Cuban  and  Soviet  help. 

Now.  what  is  the  Speaker's  position? 
I  quote  again: 

I  am  oppo.sed  to  funding  for  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua  all  the  way.  Nicaragua  is  not 
going  to  get  through  this  House. 

D  2050 

So  yesterday  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  decided  not  to  confer. 

Now.  the  third  decision  is  more  ob- 
scure because,  frankly,  liberals  in  the 
West  do  not  like  to  think  about  it. 
There  are  millions  of  people  still  in 
Soviet  slave  labor  camps,  the  terrors 
that  Solzhenitsyn  wrote  about  in  'One 
Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovitch" 
and  in  'First  Circle"  and  in  other  pub- 
lications including  "The  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago," that  pattern  of  locking  people 
up  for  10,  15,  20,  30  years,  sending 
them  to  Siberia,  having  them  work  on 
projects  still  exists  today. 

Frankly,  we  are  not  enforcing  an  ex- 
isting law  against  using  slave  labor. 
We  are  not  stopping  products  from 
coming  into  America  that  might  have 
been  made  by  slave  labor.  And  yester- 
day there  was  a  .serious  effort  by  Tom 
Bliley,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
have  required  the  Government  to  stop 
products  made  by  Soviet  slave  labor 
from  coming  into  the  United  States, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  in 
this  House  voted  against  the  efforts  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  Mr. 
I  Bliley  1,  and  in  effect,  to  permit  the 
importation  of  products  that  involve 
slave  labor. 

Now,  let  me  carry  all  of  this  one  step 
further.  We  live  in  a  very  dangerous 
time.  The  primary  problem  we  face  in 
this  House  is  a  basic  disagreement 
about  the  nature  of  reality.  Those  of 


us  who  are  more  conservative,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  would 
argue  that  the  world  is  dangerous, 
that  there  is  evil  abroad,  whether  the 
evil  is  drug  dealers,  corrupt  Congress- 
men, Communists  in  Central  America, 
or  the  Libyan  who  shot  the  police- 
woman in  London  last  week,  but  that 
evil  is  out  there,  that  evil  will  try  to 
get  us,  that  evil  will  devour  freedom  if 
we  permit  it. 

Let  me  read  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  editorial  entitled 
"Terrorism  and  the  West,"  because  it 
explains  why  this  is  all  so  serious. 

I  quote: 

Britain's  standoff  in  London  with  the  dip- 
lomatic thugs  and  murderers  representing 
Libya's  Col.  Qadhafi  has  once  again  .set 
people  to  thinking  about  the  terrorism 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  the  world  is 
now  full  of  groups  and  even  nations  who  for 
political  reasons  arc  willing  to  murder  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  pope,  prominent  citi- 
zens and  however  many  innocent  bystanders 
happen  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  lime.  They  gun  down  people  in 
crowded  city  streets.  They  blow  up  buses, 
department  stores  and  pa.ssenger  planes. 
The  civilized  world  gapes  while  people  die 
who  didn't  deserve  to  die.  An  effective  solu- 
tion to  political  terrorism  is  nowhere  in 
sight. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

If  there  were  ways  to  effeclnely  wipe  out 
terrorism,  you  can  be  pretty  certain  the  Is- 
raelis would  have  discovered  them.  They 
haven't.  Acts  of  terror  persist  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  on  the  streets  of  Paris  despite 
the  fact  that  neither  the  British  nor  French 
have  ever  been  particularly  .squeamish 
about  playing  rough  if  there's  .some  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

But  we  don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  eliminating  terrorism  is  impo.ssible. 
You  can  kill  terrorism.  There  are  no  terror- 
ist acts  to  speak  of  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Eastern  Europe.  North  Korea.  Vietnam. 
Iran.  Syria  or  Cuba.  And  if  the  West's  nego- 
tiators and  diplomats  succeed  in  calling  off 
Jonas  Savimbi  in  Angola,  the  Matabeleland 
rebels  in  Zimbabwe  and  the  contras  in  Nica- 
ragua, three  more  cradles  of  totalitarianism 
will  grow  into  safe  havens  from  terrorism. 

Let  me  go  back  through  this  for  a 
second.  Notice  if  you  are  a  Communist 
colony  there  is  no  terrorism.  If  you  arc 
a  totalitarian  government  with  a  Ge- 
■stapo  of  the  left  in  charge,  there  is  no 
terrorism.  The  leftwing  Nazis  and  the 
Soviet  Union  know  how  to  use  brute 
force  in  such  a  way  that  their  colonies, 
whether  it  is  Cuba  or  the  colony  they 
are  trying  to  establish  in  Nicaragua, 
there  will  be  no  terrorism. 

Let  me  go  on. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  list  of  totalitarian 
nations,  let  us  try  to  state  clearly  what  so 
many  of  the  free  world's  best  minds  ada- 
mantly refuse  to  acknowledge:  The  planned 
political  murder  of  noncombatanls  and  in- 
nocent civilians— terrorism— is  carried  out 
today  by  individuals  and  nations  represent- 
ing two  ideas.  Marxist-Leninism  and  Islamic 
fanaticism.  Aside  from  their  faith  in  totali- 
tarianism. the.se  two  ideas  have  only  one 
thing  in  common— a  shared  abhorrence  of 
democratic  freedoms.  These  terrorists  are 
not  blowing  people  up  because  they  are  on 
some  sort  of  homicidal  joyride.  They  blow 


people  up  because  they  expect,  over  time,  to 
replace  liberal  systems  of  government  and 
society  with  illiberal  systems. 

Now  you  would  think  that  for  all  their 
freewheeling  contentiousness.  Western 
elites  dealing  with  the  terrorist  phenome- 
non could  at  least  agree  on  who  the  good 
guys  and  bad  guys  are.  But  in  fact,  the 
modern  terrorist  is  assaulting  a  Western 
world  that  is  very  much  unsure  of  the  essen- 
tial superiority  or  even  goodness  of  its  own 
system. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  if  there 
is  any  problem  with  the  radical  Demo- 
crats who  increasingly  control  the 
House,  it  is  the  fact  that  they  literally 
fit  this  phrase:  "The  modern  terrorist 
is  assaulting  a  Western  World  that  is 
very  much  unsure  of  the  essential  su- 
periority or  even  goodness  of  its  own 
system." 

I  am  confident  that  America  is  a 
country  that  deserves  to  be  free  and 
that  freedom  is  worth  doing  some- 
thing about.  I  am  confident  that  living 
in  a  .safe  neighborhood  is  worth 
having  the  FBI  find  corrupt  Congress- 
men and.  in  fact.  I  think  it  is  worth 
having  the  FBI  find  drug  dealers  who 
are  putting  our  children  in  touch  and 
making  them  addicted  to  drugs. 

I  think  freedom  is  something  worth 
defending  because  I  am  confident  that 
life  in  America  is  that  much  better 
than  life  in  Iran  or  life  in  Cuba  or  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  life  in  a  Com- 
munist-dominated colony  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  let  me  continue: 

Outside  of  France,  many  European  intel- 
lectuals, typified  by  West  Germany's 
Gunter  Grass,  argue  that  there  is  little 
moral  difference  between  the  foreign  poli- 
cies of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  West- 
ern political  writers  still  compare  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  Grenada  to  what  the  Russians  are 
doing  in  Afghanistan. 

Let  me  stop  and  say  again  not  only 
are  Western  political  writers  compar- 
ing U.S.  actions  in  Grenada,  but  on 
day  after  day  in  case  after  case,  radical 
Democrats  in  this  House  compare  the 
U.S.  liberation  of  Grenada  with  tre- 
mendous regard  for  .saving  lives  with 
the  brutal,  vicious,  harsh,  ruthless 
Soviet  assault  on  Afghanistan  which 
Morton  Kondracke  just  yesterday 
wrote  brilliantly  about. 

When  you  read  what  a  liberal  writer 
like  Morton  Kondracke  says  about  the 
Soviet  deliberate  use.  for  example,  for 
toys  that  are  terrorists  bombs  to  blow 
off  children's  hands  and  arms,  and 
this  is  Morton  Kondracke.  a  liberal 
who  writes  in  The  New  Republic,  not 
Newt  Gingrich,  a  con.servative  who 
says  this,  when  you  look  at  the  Soviets 
in  Afghanistan  and  compare  it  either 
to  our  efforts  in  South  America  or 
Grenada  you  can  only  be  struck  with 
the  savage  unreality  of  comparing 
what  the  United  States  did  in  Grenada 
with  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  continue: 

American-educated    priests    across    Latin 
America  preach  Marxism  and  then  have  to 
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And  as  I  said.  House  of  Representa- 
tives H.R.  4447  is  a  bill  which  would 


Congress  adopts  another  joint  resolu- 
tion. It  prohibits  joint  military  oper- 


quote  Mr.  Grigorski  because  I  think  it 
is   an   exactly   accurate   statement   of 
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explain  away   their  students    tendency   to 
spend  years  blowing  up  the  nation. 

Let  me  go  back  and  cite  for  just  a 
moment  something  which  was  said  in 
the  pastoral  letter  in  reconciliation 
from  the  Nicaraguan  bishops  this 
Easter.  It  is  very  important.  Across 
America  there  are  radical  ministers 
and  liberal  ministers  who,  frankly, 
have  become,  I  think  have  fallen  for 
the  radical  line.  And  this  is  what  the 
Nicaraguan  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Nicaragua  just  this  last  few- 
weeks  said: 

One.  albeit  small,  sector  of  our  church, 
has  abandoned  ecclesiastical  unity  and  .sur- 
rendered to  the  tenets  of  materialistic  ideol- 
ogy. This  .sector  sows  confusion  inside  and 
outside  Nicaragua  through  a  campaign  ex- 
tolling its  own  ideas  and  defaming  the  legiti- 
mate pastors  and  the  faithful  who  follow 
them.  Censorship  of  the  media  makes  ii  im- 
po.s,sible  to  clarify  the  positions  and  offer 
other  points  of  view. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Nicaraguan 
bishops  are  saying  to  us,  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua,  is 
that  the  Communist  Government  of 
Nicaragua  censors  the  press  and  that 
pro-Communist  members  of  the 
church  spread  what  are  es.sentially 
falsehoods.  And  the  next  time  you 
have  a  minister  tell  you  how  we 
should  get  out  of  Nicaragua  and  we 
should  get  out  of  E!  Salvador,  ask 
them  whether  they  have  read  the  pas- 
toral letter  form  the  Nicaraguan  bish- 
ops and  why  they  would  oppo.se  people 
who  represent  the  legitimate  church 
and  are  there. 

But  let  me  go  on: 

In  a  letter  to  this  paper.  Rep.  Jim  Wright 
approves  of  efforts  to  help  El  Salvador  but 
denounces  ■externally  supported  terrorism 
against  the  government  of  Nicaragua."  ap- 
parently equating  planting  acoustical  mines 
in  harbors  handling  Soviet  military  ship- 
ments with  shooting  the  pope  or  spraying  a 
London  street  with  machine-gun  fire 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  the 
Reagan  administrations  legislative  cam- 
paign against  terrorism  might  deter  the 
anti-Western  activities  of  Col.  Qadhafi.  the 
Soviet  Union.  North  Korea.  Bulgaria  and 
Iran.  But  if  more  of  our  political  leaders  and 
intellectuals  don't  start  showing  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  reason  for  resisting 
Marxist  and  Islamic  terrorism,  the  West  will 
some  day  need  a  lot  more  help  than  it's 
going  to  get  from  four  new  anti-terrorism 
laws. 

D  2000 

Let  me  put  this  back  in  the  context 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Next  week  we  are  going  to  take  up  this 
amendment.  the  Fa.scell-Moakly 
amendment,  which  is  in  effect  the  uni- 
lateral disarmament  amendment  for 
Central  America.  It  does  just  about  ev- 
erything bad  you  could  do  to  fighting 
for  freedom  and  trying  to  protect  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 

It  fits  precisely  the  world  view  that 
thinks  the  United  States  is  the  same 
as  the  Soviet  Union;  that  thinks  that 
somehow  there  is  never  a  good  reason 
to  defend  freedom,  precisely  the  atti- 


tudes the  Wall  Street  Journal  talked 
about  today  in  its  editoral  entitled 
"Terrorism  in  the  West,' 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  major  con- 
sequences of  the  Fascell-Moakly 
amendment  is  going  to  be  a  dramatic 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  refugees 
who  come  to  America.  But  this  has  al- 
ready been  provided  for. 

H.R.  4447.  House  of  Representatives 
bill  No.  4447.  "to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  deportation  for 
certain  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  to  provide  for  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  review  of  condi- 
tions in  El  Salvador  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." introduced  back  on  November 
19.  1983. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  if  we  enact 
the  Fascell-Moakley  amendment  that 
is  going  to  be  before  us  next  week, 
what  we  will  do  is  unilaterally  di.sarm 
in  Central  America,  we  will  turn  over 
large  portions  of  Central  America,  pos- 
sibly, to  Communist  domination, 
which  will  result  in  a  wave  of  refugees 
headed  north  into  the  United  States? 

Some  people  predicted  it  could  be  as 
many  as  11  million  refugees.  Then 
what  we  have  is  a  bill  that  has  been  in- 
troduced that  would  legalize  all  of 
tho.se  refugees:  almost  doubling  the 
number  of  people  today  that  are  clas- 
sified today  as  illegal  aliens;  we  are 
going  to  legalize  those  with  the  bill 
being  introduced. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  bill  introduced  by  one  of 
the  two  gentleman  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  to  cripple  us  in  Central 
America  is  a  very  clear  bill:  which  as  I 
read  it  clearly  would  legalize  the 
500.000  El  Salvadoran  nationals  who 
are  already  here  and  would  .set  the 
base.  I  would  think,  for  legalizing  the 
13  million  or  so  refugees  we  can  expect 
if  Central  America  and  Mexico  go 
Communist. 

So  this  bill  sort  of  creates  the  frame- 
work for  the  United  States  to  ab.sorb  I 
think  between  13  and  15  million  refu- 
gees over  the  next  10  years. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
our  refusal  to  put  money  into  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  Central  America 
will  result  in  enormous  costs  to  this 
country,  both  in  terms  of  an  increased 
unemployment  rate  because  obviously 
those  people  are  going  to  come  here 
without  jobs:  and  we  do  not  have  the 
capacity  in  our  economy  at  the 
present  time  to  ab.sorb  them  into  the 
labor  market,  and  which  means  that  if 
they  are  legalized  under  the  kind  of 
bill  that  is  contemplated  here,  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  them  welfare  bene- 
fits as  well. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  right.  We  have  to  figure  that  if 


in  fact  the  Fascell-Moakley  amend- 
ment passes  and  we  unilaterally 
disarm  in  Central  America,  making  it 
impo.ssible  to  stop  communism,  be- 
cause human  beings  love  freedom,  we 
can  expect— and  I  should  explain  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  how- 
I  arrive  at  these  figures;  so  anyone  lis- 
tening will  understand  these  are  not 
just  made  up. 

The  number  of  refugees  from  com- 
munism in  Afghanistan  is  about  16 
percent  of  the  population  of  Afghani- 
.stan.  They  do  not  have  places  as  nice 
as  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso.  San  Antonio, 
and  Phoenix  to  go  to;  they  are  going 
into  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan. 

Even  so,  in  order  to  get  away  from 
communi-sm,  16  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Afghanistan  has  fled. 

The  figures  for  Cuba  were  around  10 
percent;  but  in  Cuba  you  have  to  get 
on  a  boat  and  cross  90  miles  of  water. 
The  thing  people  do  not  realize  about 
Central  America  is  that  it  is  only  2 
days  ride  by  car  from  El  Salvador  to 
the  Texas  border:  that  in  fact  El  Sal- 
vador is  closer  to  Miami  than  Miami  is 
to  Washington,  DC. 

So  my  gue.ss,  basically  all  we  did  was 
lake  the  Afghanistan  numbers:  about 
16  percent,  though  I  think  it  would  be 
higher  because  the  United  States  is  a 
more  desirable  place  to  flee  to  than  is 
Pakistan;  my  gue.ss  is  if  you  take  tho.se 
figures  and  apply  them  to  the  current 
populations  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  and  you  understand  we  have 
clearly,  we  ha\e  the  statement  of  the 
Nicaraguans  and  the  statements  of  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  that  they  are 
fighting  for  all  of  Central  America; 
this  is  not  a  national  war;  that  is  war 
for  control  of  the  region;  then  I  think 
you  have  to  count  on  the  same  per- 
centage of  refugees  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  a  minimum:  our  base 
line  figure  and  the  base  line  figure  I 
arrive  at  is  .something  on  the  order  of 
13  million.  12.8  million  people. 

1  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  a  figure 
which  is  somewhat  equal  to  the  figure 
of  illegal  aliens  that  are  now  in  the 
United  States  which  we  have  been 
wrestling  with  around  here  for  some 
years  now.  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  that  number. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  WALKER.  So  we  would  almost 
overnight  double  the  figure  of  illegal 
aliens  that  we  ha\e  already  been  wres- 
tling with? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  that  is 
probably  about  right.  I  think  you  have 
to  go  a  step  further  and  say  to  your- 
,self,  that  means  we  have  to  create  15 
million  additional  jobs  over  and  above 
the  jobs  we  need  to  employ  the  people 
who  are  already  here  who  want  to 
work.  So  it  is  potentially  an  enormous 
problem,  a  problem  of  tremendous 
proportions. 


And  as  I  said,  House  of  Representa- 
tives H.R.  4447  is  a  bill  which  would 
permit  them  to  stay  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  goes  beyond  that.  As  the 
gentleman  started  to  talk  about  wel- 
fare. I  think  frankly  we  should  not 
expect  people  to  live  badly.  But  this 
bill  would  direct  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  how  many  refu- 
gees there  are;  and  let  me  read  the 
rest  of  this  because  I  think  everybody 
in  America  has  been  down  this  road 
before;  also  the  President  should 
report  the  living  conditions  of  such 
persons  with  particular  attention  to 
their  personal  .safety  and  availability 
of  food  and  medical  assistance. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  pro- 
vide all  the  medical  care  they  need;  all 
the  food  they  need;  all  the  housing 
they  need. 

Let  us  go  on:  'The  resources  avail- 
able for  humanitarian  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  methods  and  policies  re- 
specting distribution  of  such  assist- 
ance and  obstacles  which  may  preveiil 
the  efficient  and  equitable  distribution 
of  such  assistance." 

In  other  words,  more  bureaucracy, 
more  welfare  workers,  more  delivery 
systems,  more  money.  Furthermore, 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
status  of  such  persons."" 

What  does  that  mean?  More  special 
education,  more  special  training,  more 
costs.  Furthermore,  it  goes  on  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  not  only  be  con- 
cerned about  the  Salvadoraris  who  are 
living  here  but  we  should  also  look  at 
the  number  of  Salvadorans  living  in 
Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  Mexico, 
and  report  how-  much  foreign  aid  we 
need  to  give  to  tho.se  three  countries 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  refuges. 

So  in  addition,  during  the  transition 
when  those  countries  will  be  collaps- 
ing, which  they  will  if  we  keep  losing 
the  war  in  Central  America,  then  we 
will  see  even  more  effort  involved. 

Let  me  go  on  and  say  that  we  have 
to  confront  the  fact  that  there  is  al- 
ready in  the  radical  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  willingness  to  accept  ref- 
ugees in  enormous  numbers  and  they 
are  already  putting  bills  in  that  would 
make  that  happen. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
Fascell-Moakley  amendment  and  why 
I  would  .say  it  is  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. What  does  it  do?  It  is  interest- 
ing the  words  they  u.se.  It  prohibits 
President's  u.se  of  .section  506.  defen- 
sive equipment  drawdown  authority;  it 
prohibits  use  of  section  21(d)  delayed 
billing  authority:  restricts  use  of  sec- 
tion 614  authority  to  waive  other  pro- 
hibitions. 

Notice  the  first  three  operative 
words:  prohibits,  prohibits,  restricts. 

But  let  me  go  on.  It  restricts  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  advisers 
broadly  defined  in  El  Salvador.  It  has 
restrictive  conditions  on  all  aid.  It 
allows   the   second    payment   only   if 


Congress  adopts  another  joint  resolu- 
tion. It  prohibits  joint  military  oper- 
ations in  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  It 
restricts  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
in  Honduras,  prohibits  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  in  Guatemala,  limits  military 
aid  to  Honduras,  prohibits  credits  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  Honduras,  prohib- 
its military  aid  and  .sales  to  Guatema- 
la. 

Let  me  just  read  the  words.  Notice 
what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  talk- 
ing about.  We  face  a  world  crisis. 
Almost  every  American  has  seen  the 
film  from  London  of  this  policewoman 
who  was  killed  standing  there  on  a 
peaceful  street  in  a  great  city. 

We  have  seen  how  bad  it  is.  Every- 
one who  walks  into  the  Capitol  to 
vote,  walks  right  by  pillars  that  have 
been  built,  concrete,  just  to  stop 
trucks  from  running  into  the  Capitol 
and  setting  off  a  bomb. 

In  the  middle  of  a  dangerous  world, 
are  we  authorizing  the  President  to 
make  America  safe?  Are  we  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  do  w'lat  it  takes 
in  Central  America  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  allow  people  to  live  in  their 
own  cotintry  in  freedom? 

No.  These  are  the  code  words:  pro- 
hibits, prohibits;  restricts:  restrictive: 
restricts;  prohibits:  restricts:  prohibits: 
limits:  prohibits;  prohibits. 

In  other  words,  what  we  arc  saying, 
what  the  radical  Democrats  are  saying 
is  that  the  United  States  should  be  to- 
tally handicapped  in  its  ability  to  act. 
should  be  totally  tied  up.  should  have 
its  hands  locked:  should  have  no  ca- 
pacity to  act  and  this  is  iii  a  region,  let 
me  remind  you,  where  there  are  55 
American  advisers  in  El  Sahador,  and 
there  are  close  to  3,500  Cuban  and 
Soviet  advisers  in  Nicaragua. 

C  2010 

This  is  a  region  where  the  Soviets 
alone  are  sending  $114  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nicaragua  in  the  form  of 
equipment.  This  is  in  a  region  where 
the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  $300  million 
in  military  construction  in  over  40 
bases  in  Nicaragua. 

Faced  with  that  crisis,  faced  with 
the  fact  th.al  the  only  tanks  in  Central 
America  are  Soviet  tanks  in  Nicaragua, 
there  are  three  battalions  of  them  and 
tanks  are  an  offensive  weapon,  what  is 
the  response  of  the  radical  Democrats? 

Their  response  is  to  restrict  and 
disarm  and  cripple  the  United  States. 
And  they  have  already  prepared  a  bill 
to  accept  the  refugees  once  we  guaran- 
tee by  the  collapse  of  our  will  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  the  refugees  are 
coming. 

A  recent  analysis  tells  us  a  lot  about 
this.  It  is  an  analysis  by  Frank  Gri- 
gorski,  the  editor  of  the  Republican 
Study  Committee  bulletin  in  the  April 
30  edition  in  an  article  entitled  "Amer- 
ican Foreign  Policy  and  the  Crisis  of 
Democratic  Party  Incompetence."  He 
said   the   following   thing,   I   want   to 


quote  Mr.  Grigorski  because  I  think  it 
is  an  exactly  accurate  statement  of 
what  is  happening  with  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

What  is  really  fascinating  about  this 
letter,  about  House  debates  on  Central 
America  since  Reagan  became  President  and 
indeed  about  so  many  foreign  policy  com- 
ments by  so  many  Democrats  since  1974  is 
the  implied  world  view  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Since  August,  the  Republican  Study 
Committee  has  collected  Democratic  com- 
mentary on  Southeast  Asia.  Angola,  Nicara- 
gua. Granada,  and  El  Salvador.  We  have 
compared  predictions  with  results  and  sifted 
through  dozens  of  statements  to  derive  the 
unifying  themes.  We  found  a  way  of  viewing 
the  world  that  is  simplistic,  defeatist  and 
simply  not  competent  when  applied  to  the 
dangers  the  U.S.  faces.  Here  are  its  five  ele- 
ments staled  as  postulated 

These  are  the  viewf  of  the  radical 
Democratic  world  view  which  I  think 
is  characterized  in  the  Fascell-Moak- 
ley amendment,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  bill  to  admit  more  refugees, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  actions 
that  we  have  seen  day  after  day  here 
on  the  House  floor.  This  is  the  radical 
Democratic  world  view  as  described  by 
Mr.  Frank  Grigorski. 

1.  There  ai^e  no  evil  ideologies  or  govern- 
ing systems  in  the  world  except  apartheid. 
Communists  are  at  heart  are  reformers  who 
are  too  rough  in  their  tactics.  They  are  not 
inherently  bad.  but  the  U.S.  is  so  clumsy  in 
its  dealing  with  communist  forces  that  we 
facilitate  or  give  them  excuses  for  their  ex- 
cesses. 

2.  Left  wing  extremism  is  cau.sed  by  a 
right  wing  tvranny  and  the  U.S.  makes  both 
worse.  We  finance  rightist  forces  and  make 
the  leftist  ones  worse  by  not  competing  with 
the  Soviets  to  finance  them.  There  is  always 
hope  that  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Vietnam,  et 
cetera,  will  behave  if  only  we  treat  them  as 
sincere  nations  run  by  people  not  too  differ- 
ent from  us. 

-  ,3.  Foreign  policy  conflicts  get  worse  when 
America  intervenes.  The  lesson  of  Vietnam 
is  the  United  States  cannot  impo.se  its  will 
anywhere.  And  what  Presidents  call  -vital 
interests"  usually  are  not  worth  fighting 
for.  To  ease  world  tension  the  United  States 
should  keep  a  low  profile  wherever  it  wants 
to  maintain  influence. 

4.  Military  force  is  proper  only  to  defend 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  a  few  demo- 
cratic allies  against  an  attack  already  under- 
way. But  threatening  force  to  prevent  a 
feared  attack  is  always  loo  risky.  Force 
never  really  .settles  anything,  and  if  it  does, 
it  should  not. 

5.  Political  negotiations  and  military  force 
have  pothering  to  do  with  each  other. 
Klauswitz  w-as  wrong.  Conservative  Presi- 
dents who  subsidize  or  threaten  force  prove 
they  are  not  serious  about  negotiations.  Lib- 
eral Democrats  and  peace  activists  who  for- 
swear force  make  better  negotiators  because 
the  other  side  knows  they  are  sympathetic. 
The.se  postulates  are  blandly  staled,  but 
they  still  seem  astounding.  They  are  the 
unifying  themes  in  Democratic  analysis  in- 
cluding the  Carter  administration  thinking 
right  up  to  Afghanistan,  of  world  hot  spots 
where  Communist  forces  are  a  major  factor. 

The  study  the  NRSC  is  doing  will  argue 
that  it  is  lime  to  slop  challenging  or  seem- 
ing to  challenge  the  patriotism  of  Demo- 
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crats  and  liberals.  Enough  historical  evi- 
dence exists.  Their  culand-run  formula 
having  been  tried  enough  places  that  the 
question  for  1984  can  be  one  of  the  compe- 
tence. Simply  put:  Can  you  trust  the  Demo- 
crats to  safeguard  U.S.  interests  in  a  danger- 
ous world?  If  they  keep  saying  romantic 
things  about  people  who  despise  America, 
can  they  tell  who  our  friends  are  and  who 
are  enemies  are'  The  evidence  is  they  can't. 

Now  that  is  from  Mr.  Frank  Gri- 
gorski.  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Repub- 
lican Study  Committee  bulletin  and 
clearly  a  partisan. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  some  surprise 
that  I  found  today  the  following  edito- 
rial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  enti- 
tled. -The  Newest  Gary  Hart."  This 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  I  think 
you  will  agree,  says  the  same  thing 
about  one  of  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
It  says  in  effect  radical  Democrats— 
and  they  are  now  the  dominate  Demo- 
crats, the  George  McGovern  Demo- 
crats have  decisively  defeated  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party— radical  Democrats  liter- 
ally cannot  figure  out  what  is  going 
on. 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  enti- 
tled "The  Newest  Gary  Hart": 

Voters  in  the  Democratic  caususes  in  pri- 
maries yet  to  be  held  will  now  have  a  choice 
of  four  instead  of  three  candidates.  There 
will  be  Walter  Mondale.  Je.sse  Jackson. 
Gary  Hart  the  dove,  and  Gary  Hart  the 
hawk.  Gary  Hart  the  hawk  emerged  at 
Texas  A&M  Monday  bidding  for  the  169 
delegates  lo  be  selected  at  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic Precinct  caucuses  Saturday.  He 
dredged  up  the  days  of  shame  of  the  Carter- 
Mondale  Administration  when  Americans 
felt  helpless  outrage  over  the  holding  of 
tJ.S.  hostages  in  Iran. 

Having  thus  dispatched  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Hart  did  a  number  on  Ronald  Reagan  for 
the  fiasco  in  Lebanon.  Then  he  launched 
into  his  coda. 

This  is  quoting  Gary  Hart; 

As  President  I  will  not  hesitate  lo  use 
force  when  vital  American  interests  are 
threatened,  but  I  will  not  hazard  American 
lives  where  our  purpose  is  unclear,  our  goals 
unattainable,  or  negotiations  have  been  left 
untried. 

Let  me  go  on  to  quote  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

What  kind  of  real  world  situation  would 
meet  Gary  Harts  criteria  for  bold  action  is 
not  answerfd.  Would  he  have  nuked  the 
Ayatollah?  But  at  least  it  has  a  hawkish 
sound.  Contrast  the  melody  with  Gary  Hart 
the  dove.  On  a  television  panel  just  before 
his  ill-fated  outing  in  the  New  York  primary 
April  3rd,  quoting  Gary  Hart.  I  would  end 
military  assistance  to  the  El  Salvador  Gov- 
ernment immediately  and  only  resume  it  if 
and  when  the  death  squads  were  ended. 
That  is  not  withdrawal." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  went  on  to 
argue: 

Voters  in  Texas  like  the  voters  in  New 
York  probably  wont  overtax  themselves 
seeking  the  real  Gary  Hart.  To  the  extent 
they  do.  they  will  probably  go  by  the  one 
specific  thing  he  said  in  the  above  foreign 
policy  pronouncement  that  he  would  jerk 
the   rug   out    from   under   El   Salvador.    In 


other  words,  he  proposes  to  back  away  from 
El  Salvador's  elected  government  the  way 
Jimmy  Carter  backed  away  from  the  Shah 
of  Iran.  The  hostage  crisis  that  Mr.  Hart  so 
glibly  pins  on  Walter  Mondale  followed 
from  just  such  a  show  of  weakness  and 
moral  doubt.  The  Shah,  too  pro-American 
to  suit  his  Soviet  neighbors,  was  being  por- 
trayed as  a  tyrant  by  the  American  left, 
generating  political  pressure  on  Mr.  Carter. 

Similarly  Mr.  Hart  has  fallen  for  the 
death  .squad  propaganda  being  used  by 
American  leftists  against  not  only  El  Salva- 
dor's right  wing  terrorists,  but  against  its 
government  and  people. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  is  even 
le.ss  justification  for  the  Hart  position  in 
Central  America  than  there  was  for  Mr. 
Carter's  position  in  Iran,  given  the  low  state 
of  U.S.  Intelligence  gathering  at  the  time. 

Let  me  make  a  comment  here  be- 
cause the  Wall  Street  Journal  frankly 
could  have  made  a  stronger  point.  It 
was  the  radical  Democrats  in  this 
House  who  gutted  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  who  crippled  our  intelli- 
gence capacity,  who  stopped  us  from 
helping  freedom  in  Africa,  and  who 
then  turned  and  complained  because 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  they 
had  crippled  did  not  do  its  job,  when  it 
was  the  radical  Democrats  who  crip- 
pled it. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

Given  the  low  stale  of  U.S.  intelligence 
gathering  at  the  time.  Mr.  Carter  had  some 
excuse  for  not  knowing  that  tiie  Ayatollah 
and  his  followers  were  bloodlhirsly  mani- 
acs. There  was  al.so  .some  question  whether 
the  Shah  could  have  controlled  them,  even 
with  U.S.  support. 

Central  America,  however,  is  known  to  be 
under  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  well 
known  force  that  seeks  well  known  results, 
primarily  the  weakening  of  U.S.  power  and 
influence  in  the  world.  The  attack  could  be 
defeated  with  a  little  more  backbone  among 
Mr.  Hart's  Senate  and  House  colleagues. 

D  2020 

Let  me  repeat  that  one  key  word  so 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  under- 
stand it  was  not  me  but  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  suggested  "the 
attack  could  be  defeated  with  a  little 
more  backbone  among  Mr.  Harts 
Senate  and  House  colleagues." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  goes  on  to 
say: 

Mr.  Hart  would  u.se  force  some  day.  .some- 
where, but  not  where  it  would  make  a  dif- 
ference today.  Gary  Hart  the  dove  wants  to 
pull  out  of  the  Central  American  fight. 
Gary  Hart  the  hawk  would  be  a  tough  guy. 
providing  our  purposes  are  clear.  Gary  Hart 
the  hawk  we  think  has  entered  the  cam- 
paign too  late  Gary  Hart  the  dove  got  there 
first. 

Now,  let  me  make  a  very  clear  state- 
ment here,  by  closing  the  quote  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Radical  Demo- 
crats never  want  lo  be  tough  any- 
where that  is  real.  There  is  always 
good  reason.  Either  the  regime  is  too 
pro-American,  the  regime  has  too 
narrow  a  basis  of  support,  the  regime 
is  too  violent,  the  regime  is  too  distant, 
it  is  as  though  they  borrowed  Neville 


Chamberlain's  code  book  on  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  is  always  some  reason 
why  that  is  a  distant  country  about 
which  we  know  little. 

Now,  the  distant  country  in  the  case 
of  El  Salvador,  as  I  said,  is  2  days' 
drive  from  Texas.  There  are  already 
500,000  El  Salvadorans  in  America, 
The  number  of  El  Salvadorans  in  Los 
Angeles  alone  is  enough  that  it  would 
be  the  second  largest  city  in  El  Salva- 
dor after  the  capital.  And  yet  we  are 
not  sure.  In  fact,  as  I  said,  the  Fascell 
and  Moakley  amendment  would  clear- 
ly be  a  unilateral  disarmament  amend- 
ment that  would  cripple  our  capacity 
to  survive. 

But  are  our  purposes  clear?  After  all, 
Mr.  Hart  has  said  he  would  do  some- 
thing if  our  purposes  were  clear. 

Let  me  read  briefly  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  January  19, 
1984,  what  the  United  States  seeks 
from  Nicaragua.  Four  points. 

"To  remove  any  possible  ambiguity, 
let  me  say  again  what  these  measures 
are," 

This  is  an  address  by  Langhorne 
Motley,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs: 

The  establishment  of  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic regime,  a  definitive  end  to  Nicra- 
gaua"s  support  for  guerrilla  insurgencies 
and  terrorism,  severance  with  Nicaraguan 
military  security  ties  lo  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  and  reductions  in  Nicaraguan  military 
strength  to  levels  that  would  restore  mili- 
tary balance  between  Nicaragua  and  its 
neighbors. 

Now,  Mr.  Motley,  speaking  for  the 
State  Department,  raises  four  issues. 
Are  we  for  a  genuinely  democratic 
regime?  The  Reagan  administration  is. 
The  radical  Democrats  think  it  is  not 
worth  worrying  about. 

Are  we  for  a  definitive  end  to  Nicara- 
gua's support  for  guerrillas  in  Hondu- 
ras, in  Costa  Rica,  in  Guatemala,  in  El 
Salvador?  The  Reagan  administration 
is.  The  radical  Democrats  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  worrying  about. 

Do  we  want  Nicaragua  to  stop 
having  a  military  alliance,  a  military 
relationship,  with  Communist  Cuba 
and  Communist  Russia?  The  Reagan 
administration  docs.  The  radical 
Democrats  do  not  think  it  is  worth  the 
effort. 

Finally,  and  this  is  something  most 
Americans  do  not  realize,  the  Nicara- 
guan Communist  army  is  now  larger 
than  all  of  the  other  armies  in  Central 
America  combined. 

They  are.  in  effect,  the  Nazi  Germa- 
ny of  Central  America,  an  incredibly 
powerful  country  compared  to  all  of 
the  other  countries.  If  you  add  up 
Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica  together,  they  are 
weaker  in  military  force  than  Nicara- 
gua. 

Should  there  be  some  balance  of 
power?  The  Reagan  administration 
thinks     there     should.     The     radical 
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Democrats  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
worrying  about. 

Why  are  we  worried  about  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Nicaragua? 
And  you  will  notice  I  do  not  talk  about 
the  Sandinistas,  and  I  want  to  explain 
why. 

There  was  once  a  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. It  was  established  on  July  19. 
1979,  as  the  government  of  national 
reconstruction,  formed  in  exile  as  a  co- 
alition of  both  Communist  and  civic 
leaders.  It  had  five  members  running 
it  as  a  junta  or  a  committee.  Slowly, 
systematically  it  changed. 

Originally,  on  July  19.  1979.  in  the 
Declaration  of  San  Jose,  the  govern- 
ment of  national  reconstruction  prom- 
ised a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment and  a  fair,  pluralistic  society.  It 
was  widely  supported.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  assembly  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Declaration  of  San 
Jose. 

Gradually,  over  time,  that  free  San- 
dinista government  was  destroyed. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  today 
is  not  the  Sandinista  government  and. 
in  fact,  in  April  1980.  less  than  a  year 
after  the  Declaration  of  San  Jose,  the 
Sandinista  government  was  killed,  for 
on  that  date  in  April  1980,  the  two 
non-Communist  members  of  the  five- 
member  committee  resigned. 

What  has  happened  since  April  1980 
is  that  the  Communists  have  system- 
atically increased  their  power. 

Examples:  In  March  1982.  the  Com- 
munists imposed  a  state  of  emergency, 
severely  limiting  dissent  and  establish- 
ing prior  censorship  of  the  news 
media.  The  newly  rejuvenated  judici- 
ary is  now  a  Communist  judiciary.  Sev- 
eral thousands  political  prisoners 
remain  in  pri.son  awaiting  trial  after  2 
years.  For  2  years  they  have  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment. Do  any  radical  Democrats  com- 
plain? Is  there  any  demonstration  in 
the  streets  for  the  political  prisoners 
of  a  Communist  government?  Not  at 
all. 

The  fact  is  that  the  CommunLst 
Government  of  Nicaragua  is  antireli- 
gion.  antifreedom.  and  anti-American. 
The  national  anthem  of  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Nicaragua  talks 
about  the  United  States  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  mankind. 

But  let  me  go  on.  Let  me  quote 
about  that  government  from  a  state- 
ment from  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
on  March  15.  This  is  a  letter  in  a 
report  to  Congress.  Let  me  quote 
about  how  bad  this  government  has 
become: 

The  Nicaraguan  governments  tentative 
moves  in  the  domestic  front  have  lacked 
substance.  The  amnesty  program  for  the 
Miskito  Indians  was  ill-received  by  the  Mis- 
kito  people.  1,200  of  whom  fled  to  Honduras 
in  December  1983.  claiming  mistreatment 
and  torture  by  Nicaraguan  authorities. 


Let  me  ask  again:  Do  any  radical 
Democrats  get  up  and  complain?  Is 
there  any  sense  of  outrage  about  how 
horrible  it  is  that  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment is  torturing  Miskito  Indians? 
Not  a  word. 

Let  me  go  on: 

Although  the  Sandinistas— 

And  I  think  it  should  read  Marxist— 
finally  announced  a  date  for  elections,  a 
first  step  to  potentially  fulfilling  its  1979 
pledge  to  the  Organization  of  American 
Stales,  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  remains 
convinced  that  the  Nicaraguan  electoral 
system  now  being  devised  will  not  permit  a 
true  contest  for  power  to  occur. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Sandinista  leaders  have  said  thai  armed 
opposition  leaders  will  not  be  allowed  to  run 
for  office,  and  it  now  appears  possible  that 
the  stale  of  emergency  in  effect  since 
March  of  1982  will  not  be  lifted  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  allow  the  opposition  a  fair 
chance  to  compete.  A  po.ssible  clue  as  to  the 
type  of  election  planned  by  the  Sandinistas 
came  from  a  comment  of  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning Henry  Ruiz  on  February  3.  1984.  when 
he  said  the  Nicaraguan  people  had  a  right 
to  'pluralism  but  with  a  Sandinista  hegemo- 
ny." 

Now,  if  you  replace  the  word  "Sandi- 
nista, "  which  I  think  is  just  a  State 
Department  stupidity,  with  the  cor- 
rect word  "Communist,"  what  Ruis  is 
saying  is  that,  "Oh,  they  can  have  a 
vote  as  long  as  we  win." 

Now,  is  this  a  new  thing  to  us?  Is  it  a 
surprise  to  us  to  see  the  Communists 
take  over?  Well,  let  me  think. 

In  1917.  the  Communists  used  this 
same  technique  in  Russia.  In  the  late 
1940's  they  used  this  exact  technique 
in  Eastern  Europe.  In  1959.  they  used 
this  exact  same  technique  in  Cuba. 
And.  in  fact.  Fidel  Castro  has  been 
quoted  explaining  the  technique.  And 
yet  it  surprises  the  radical  Democrats 
when  once  again  a  Communist  govern- 
ment knocks  out  the  free  citizens  and 
imposes  a  dictatorship. 

But  let  me  quote  again  from  Shultz: 

Meanwhile,  the  Nicaraguan  government 
periodically  offers  vivid  reminders  that  de- 
spile  occasional  relaxation,  press  censorship 
remains  very  much  in  effect.  New  crack- 
downs led  the  independent  newspaper  La 
Prenza  not  to  publish  on  three  occasions  in 
January  and  February  of  1984.  Nor  has  the 
government  relaxed  its  control  over  news 
programing  by  the  remaining  independent 
radio  stations. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  Communist 
government.  It  is  a  dictatorship.  It 
censors  the  press,  it  censors  the  radio, 
it  is  against  the  church,  it  oppresses 
political  leaders,  it  has  2.000  political 
prisoners,  and  yet  the  radical  Demo- 
crats do  not  think  it  is  worth  worrying 
about. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  necessarily  want 
to  believe  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  what  about  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission,  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion that  included  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Party? 

I  quote  again  from  Secretary  Shultz: 


It  is  worth  noting  that  10  of  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  national  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America  chaired  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  Kissinger  concluded:  We  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  dismantle  ex- 
isting incentives  and  pressures  on  the  Mana- 
gua regime  except  in  conjunction  with  de- 
monstrable progress  on  the  negotiating 
front  " 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  Fascell-Moakley  unilateral  disarm- 
ament amendment  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Kissinger  commission,  that 
when  we  brought  together  12  national 
experts.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
and  they  looked  at  what  was  going  on 
in  a  Communist  colony,  the  country 
increasingly  taken  over  by  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets  with  their  local  front 
people,  the  Nicaraguan  Communists, 
the  Kissinger  commission  said. 
"You've  got  to  put  pressure  on  them." 

But  yet  what  did  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  say.  as  I  quoted  earlier?  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  does  not  want  to 
put  pressure  on  them.  He  .said. 

I  am  opposed  lo  funding  for  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua  all  the  way.  Nicaragua  is  not 
going  to  get  through  this  House. 

Now.  we  have  Gary  Hart  saying  he 
would  sure  like  to  be  for  something  if 
the  principles  are  clear,  we  have  the 
U.S.  Government  making  the  princi- 
ples clear,  Gary  Hart  does  not  get  the 
message.  We  have  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission saying  you  have  got  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists, the  Speaker  does  not  get  the 
message. 

Well,  let  us  not  just  trust  the 
Reagan  administration.  Why  do  we 
not  go  back  to  the  bishops,  the  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua 
in  their  Easter  statement?  And  what 
do  they  say? 

n  2030       " 

From  the  bishops,  last  week: 
Our  country  loo  is  plagued  by  a  beligerenl 
situation  pitting  Nicaraguan  against  Nicara- 
guan and  the  consequences  of  this  situation 
could  not  be  sadder.  Many  Nicaraguan 
youths  and  men  are  dying  on  the  battle- 
fields. Many  others  look  toward  the  future 
with  the  fear  of  seeing  their  own  lives  pre- 
maturely ended.  A  materialistic  and  atheis- 
tic educational  system  is  undermining  the 
con.sciences  of  our  children.  Many  families 
are  divided  by  political  differences.  The  suf- 
fering of  mothers  who  have  lost  their  chil- 
dren which  should  merit  our  great  respect. 
is  instead  exploited  to  incite  hatred  and  feed 
the  desire  for  vengeance.  Farm  workers  and 
Indians,  for  whom  the  church  reserves  a 
special  love  are  suffering,  living  in  constant 
anxiety  and  many  of  them  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  in  search  of  a  peace 
and  tranquility  thai  they  do  not  find. 

Some  of  the  mass  media  using  the  lan- 
guage of  hate,  encourage  a  spirit  of  violence. 

The  bishops  went  on  to  say.  well,  let 
me  stop  for  a  second  before  I  go  on 
and  say  that  one  of  the  radical  Demo- 
crat arguments  is.  Oh.  il  is  all  the 
United  States  fault.  If  only  we  were 
not  pressuring  the  Nicaraguans.  Let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  when  the  Nica- 
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the  consumer.  Today,  only   5  percent     tion  Amendments  of  1984,  I  am  a  sup-  I  wasn't  home  for  the  births  of  three  of 

of  American  banks  offer  unrestricted     porter  of  this  bill,  as  it  will  restore    "^v  four  kids, "  he  says. 
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raguan  Sandinistas  took  over,  the 
United  States  provided  more  aid  to 
Nicaragua  than  we  have  provided  so 
Somoza.  the  dictator,  in  20  years.  In  a 
brief  period  we  have  provided  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  Communists 
knocked  out  the  free  Sandinistas  and 
imposed  a  Communist  government. 
The  next  time  you  hear  a  radical  Dem- 
ocrat or  for  that  matter  a  radical  min- 
ister tell  you.  well  they  would  not  be 
so  bad  if  it  were  not  for  the  United 
States  putting  pressure  on  them, 
quote  to  them  from  the  bishops,  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  Nicaragua  at 
Easter,  who  .said,  'It  is  dishonest  to 
constantly  blame  internal  aggression 
and  violence  on  foreign  aggression." 

Let  me  repeat  this  because  notice 
how  powerful  a  word  they  use.  The 
Catholic  bishops  of  Nicaragua  say, 
that  when  somebody  tells  you  it  is  all 
the  United  States  fault,  that  if  we 
were  not  putting  pressure  on  them 
there  would  not  be  a  dictatorship:  that 
there  would  not  be  Communists  in  Ma- 
nagua if  we  were  not  responsible.  This 
is  what  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Nicara- 
gua said: 

It  is  dishonest  to  constantl.v  blame  inter- 
nal aggression  and  violence  and  foreign  ag- 
gre.ssion.  It  is  u.sele.s,s  to  blame  the  evil  pa.st 
for  everything  without  recognizing  the 
problems  of  the  pre.sent.  All  Nicaraguans. 
inside  and  outside  the  country  must  partici- 
pate in  this  dialogue  regardlcs-s  of  ideology, 
class  or  partisan  belief;  furthermore  we 
think  that  Nicaraguans  who  have  taken  up 
arms  against  the  government  must  al.so  par- 
ticipate in  this  dialogue.  II  not.  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  a  settlement,  and  our 
people,  especially  the  poorest  among  them, 
will  continue  to  suffer  and  die. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  those  quotes 
are  from  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic 
bishops  in  a  Communist  country  and 
they  were  attacked  by  the  government 
for  what  I  read  you.  The  government 
savaged  them:  called  it  a  criminal 
statement.  The  government  has  had 
mobs  that  it  has  organized  to  beat  up 
Catholic  priests;  to  threaten  the 
Catholic  bishops. 

This  is  the  standard,  precise  Com- 
munist pattern  which  we  have  seen  in 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Romania,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  East  Germany,  in 
Czechoslovakia,  in  Cuba,  in  North 
Vietnam,  in  North  Korea,  and  one  has 
to  ask  the  question:  Will  we  never 
learn. 

Let  me  close  with  this  summary: 
Yesterday,  in  deciding  to  oppose  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
rather  than  to  root  out  corrupt  Con- 
gressmen, in  deciding  to  vote  to  allow 
Soviet  slave  labor  imports  in  the 
United  States,  rather  than  to  stop  it: 
in  deciding  to  kill  any  effort  to  provide 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Central 
America,  the  radical  Democrats  in  this 
Hou.se  proved  that  they  still  have 
power  in  this  Hou.se. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  face 
a  real  choice.  There  is  already  a  bill  in 
this  House  which  would  allow  a  half- 


million  refugees  to  come  to  America 
and  be  legalized.  If  we  fail  in  El  Salva- 
dor, if  we  fail  in  Nicaragua,  if  commu- 
nism takes  over  Central  America,  we 
can  expect  to  have  13  million  or  more 
refugees  in  the  United  States  before 
1990.  That  is  approximately  6  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Sit  down  for  a  moment  this  evening. 
I  hope  every  Member  will  do  this,  and 
figure  out  what  that  means  for  your 
neighborhood.  Now ,  of  course  we  know- 
that  California  and  Texas  and  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  will  get  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  refugees.  But  let  us 
say  for  a  minute  that  we  were  going  to 
be  fair:  that  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  from  the  Cuban  boat  people 
back  in  1979.  under  Jimmy  Carter, 
when  we  had  a  total  disaster  and  we 
had  a  crisis  of  what  to  do  with  all  the 
refugees,  and  certainly  everyone  in 
south  Florida  can  report  what  it  is  like 
to  have  a  sudden  crisis  without  plan- 
ning. 

Let  us  say  that  we  can  expect  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
Slates  in  refugees  by  1990.  That 
means  for  the  average  Congressman 
we  can  expect  something  on  the  order 
of  33,000  refugees  in  our  district.  But 
every  American  citizen  should  just 
take  the  population  of  their  town  or 
their  country  and  multiply  it  by  6  per- 
cent. That  means  for  the  city  of  Atlan- 
ta, which  has  about  a  half-million 
people,  that  Atlanta's  share  will  be 
about  29,500  refugees  in  Atlanta. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Walker)  said  earlier,  are  we  going  to 
find  enough  jobs?  Are  they  all  going  to 
be  on  welfare?  Now  some  people  say  I 
am  raising  a  faLse  alarm,  but  let  us 
look  at  the  lessons  of  history.  Every 
time  Communists  take  over,  everyone 
who  can  runs  away. 

People  ran  away  to  Western  Europe 
from  East  Germany,  from  Poland. 
There  is  now  a  Polish  engineer  in  my 
hometown  of  CarroUton,  who  fled  re- 
cently during  the  Solidarity  fight. 
There  are  2.500  Laotians  in  my  district 
in  Clayton  County  who  fled  from  com- 
munism. There  are  today,  there  is  a 
Vietnamese  restaurant  in  my  district: 
people  who  fled  communism.  Will  we 
never  learn? 

So,  I  would  simply  say  to  you,  the 
choice  for  the  American  people  is 
simple:  If  the  American  people  allow 
the  radical  Democrats  to  cut  off  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters:  if  the  American 
people  allow  the  radical  Democrats  to 
continue  this  process:  if  the  American 
people  allow  the  radical  Democrats  to 
prepare  for  the  refugees,  then  when 
the  American  people  have  6  percent 
more  folks  in  their  neighborhood:  6 
percent  more  folks  in  their  town:  6 
percent  more  folks  in  their  county,  it 
will  be  the  American  people  who  per- 
mitted it:  because  in  the  end.  this 
House  does  nothing  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  American  people.  That 


is  why  tonight  I  wanted  to  tie  together 
the  radical  world  view  as  it  relates  to 
crime,  to  refugees,  to  tyranny,  and  to 
communism  and  to  say  that  next  week 
we  are  going  to  have  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  in  modern  American 
history;  a  vote  which  may  well  decide 
the  fate  of  freedom  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


BANK  FEES  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  IN 
CHECK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  Committee  study  on 
bank  fees  contains  some  shocking  sta- 
tistics on  fees  currently  being  charged 
throughout  our  Nation.  As  I  predicted 
when  bank  deregulation  was  first  dis- 
cussed in  the  House,  prices  on  service 
items  have  increased  dramatically. 
Due  to  deregulation,  banks  are  now- 
free  to  charge  astonishingly  high  rates 
to  bank  customers.  And  as  I  alone 
forecast,  the  new  charges  on  basic 
bank  services  are  undercutting  any 
benefit  the  consumer  might  have 
gained  from  the  proliferation  of  new- 
accounts  and  .savings  plans. 

Froin  1979  to  the  pre.sent.  the  aver- 
age cost  of  bouncing  a  check  has  in- 
creased a  whopping  87  precent.  The 
charges  soared  from  an  average  of 
$5.07  in  1979  to  $9.49  in  1983.  In  .some 
cities,  current  fees  range  from  $17.50 
to  $30  for  a  single  bounced  instru- 
ment. These  charges  are  outrageous. 
The  actual  cost  to  the  bank  for  han- 
dling a  bounced  check  is  usually  under 
40  cents.  While  some  penalty  for  a 
bounced  check  may  be  understandably 
imposed  upon  a  customer  as  a  deter- 
rent, the  charge  should  bear  .some  re- 
lationship to  the  severity  of  the  cus- 
tomer's error  and  the  cost  to  the  bank. 

In  the  past  I  have  warned  against 
possible  high  fees  brought  on  by  de- 
regulation of  the  banking  industry.  I 
anticipated  that  the  advantages  of 
high  interest  rales  and  money  market 
accounts  would  be  countered  by  banks 
which  would  set  their  fees  at  unjustifi- 
able levels.  Regrettably.  I  proved  cor- 
rect in  my  assessment  of  the  situation. 
And  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay  for 
the  Congress  mistake.  Banks  should 
never  have  been  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  assess  these  high  service  fees. 
As  I  argued  then,  we  should  have  re- 
spected that  old  adage.  -If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it.  "  The  proposal  that 
increased  competition  among  banks 
would  benefit  consumers  was  totally 
off  the  mark,  while  my  fears  were 
right  on  target. 

Low  or  no  cost  bank  services  have 
virtually  disappeared  with  the  onset  of 
deregulation.  Before  Congress  inter- 
fered with  the  banking  structure, 
many  banks  offered  free  services  to 


the  consumer.  Today,  only  5  percent 
of  American  banks  offer  unrestricted 
free  checking,  and  only  about  50  per- 
cent allow  consumers  to  maintain  sav- 
ings accounts  without  meeting  speci- 
fied minimum  balance  requirements. 
Many  banks  currently  adhere  to  a 
rigid  system  which  charges  the  cus- 
tomer for  every  bank  service  per- 
formed, including  responding  to  bal- 
ance inquiries  and  aiding  checkbook 
reconciliation.  This  terrible  situation 
is  one  that  I  alone  battled  to  prevent. 

According  to  the  committee  study, 
basic  banking  service  cost  the  average 
household  more  than  $180  last  year, 
double  the  cost  4  years  before.  Some 
banks  have  already  raised  their  prices 
to  unbelieveable  levels.  One  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  charges  up  to 
$675  to  rent  a  safety  deposit  box.  At 
that  fee,  the  rent  is  probably  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  goods  placed 
within. 

Ironically,  the  ri.se  in  bank  fees 
comes  at  a  point  in  time  when  bank 
costs  are  actually  decreasing.  In- 
creased computerization  of  accounts 
has  made  account  access  less  expen- 
sive and  less  time  consuming.  But  the 
rise  in  bank  fees  is  unrelated  to  the 
cost  of  providing  service.  When  de- 
regulation occurred,  banks  rai.sed  the 
rates  on  interest  bearing  accounts  in 
order  to  remain  competitive  with 
money  market  funds.  Because  banks 
now  pay  their  highest  interest  rate  on 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  depos- 
its, banks  are  using  service  fee  profits 
to  recoup  some  of  the  interest  paid  out 
to  depositors.  I  warned  against  just 
this  type  of  bank  reaction  to  deregula- 
tion. I  saw-  this  coming,  yet  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  in  the  rush  to  deregulate,  did 
not. 

As  it  stands,  the  situation  is  certain- 
ly unfair  to  consumers.  Banks  are  at- 
tracting customers  with  high  interest 
accounts,  and  then  nickel  and  diming 
them  to  death.  Banks'  noninterest 
income  is  now  at  an  amazing  average 
high  of  almost  25  percent,  and  climb- 
ing steadily.  Bank  fees  are  rising.  The 
net  effect  on  the  consumer  equals  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding.  By 
being  charged  exorbitant  prices  for 
every  transaction,  the  consumer  who 
thinks  he  is  earning  a  good  return  on 
his  money  finds  his  profit  dwindling 
away.  I  am  appalled  that  any  bank 
would  profit  off  the  good  will  of  the 
consumer  in  this  manner,  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Congress  did  not 
follow  my  repeated  warnings.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi-sconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  yesterday 
for  rollcall  No.  109.  the  final  passage 
of  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 


tion Amendments  of  1984.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  this  bill,  as  it  w-ill  restore 
some  of  the  funds  cut  from  the  child 
nutrition  programs  since  1981  and  will 
increase  authorizations  for  the  suc- 
cessful WIC  program.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  reflect  that  had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "Aye."# 


A  MAJOR-LEAGUE  TALENT  WHO 
STAYED  HOME 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  tribute,  published  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  to  a  man  I 
consider  to  be  among  the  truly  out- 
standing sportswriters  in  the  United 
States  and  a  personal  friend  for 
years— George  Beahon.  George  is  an 
institution  in  Rochester  and  upstate 
New-  York.  His  sharp  writing  style  and 
sports  commentary  have  won  him 
praise  and  recognition  from  writers 
acro.ss  the  country. 

Rochesterians  love  sports  and 
George  Beahon  is  our  city's  spokes- 
man, whether  it  be  baseball,  basket- 
ball, horse  racing,  football,  or  hockey. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  person- 
ally to  work  with  George  during  my 
tenure  as  president  of  the  Rochester 
Red  Wings— our  city's  outstanding 
International  League  baseball  team. 

George,  we  are  going  to  mi.ss  you. 
You  have  been  an  integral  part  of  our 
city's  life  for  more  than  40  years.  I 
know  that  Rochester  and  upstate  resi- 
dents everywhere  join  in  wishing  you 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Times-Union  high- 
lighting George's  career: 
A  Major-League  Talent  Who  Stayed  Home 
(By  Bob  Matthews) 

Thais  as  far  as  George  goes. 

George  Beahon.  the  dean  of  Rochester's 
sportswriters.  is  retiring  from  the  Times- 
Union  as  of  tomorrow. 

■I've  lived  in  the  fast  lane  for  a  lot  of 
years  and  I  want  to  slow  down.'  says 
Beahon. 

I'm  going  to  lower  my  golf  handicap 
from  26  to  25  and  spend  more  time  with  my 
grandchildren.  I  might  even  cut  the  grass 
myself  instead  of  paying  the  kid  across  the 
street." 

Fortunately  for  his  thousands  of  devoted 
fan.s  (including  this  one),  George  will  con- 
tinue his  weekly  sports  column  for  Roches- 
ter magazine  after  a  well-deserved  vacation. 
His  next  column  will  appear  in  about  a 
month. 

Beahon.  63.  has  been  reporting  local  and 
national  sports  for  Rochester  newspapers  or 
TV  .stations  (WOKR  TV).  Channel  13  and 
WROC  TV.  Channel  8)  since  1941. 

He  has  covered  every  major  sporting 
event,  including  20  World  Series,  the  Super 
Bowl,  the  Indy  500.  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  The  Masters.  He  used  to  spend  more 
lime  on  the  road  than  in  Rochester. 


I  wa-snl  home  for  the  births  of  three  of 
my  four  kids."  he  says. 

But  Beahon  wouldn't  have  had  it  any 
other  way. 

-Not  many  people  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  paid  for  doing  .something  they  enjoy 
so  much  theyd  probably  do  it  for  free.'  he 
says. 

Besides,  the  event  he  says  he  most  en- 
joyed covering  was  baseball  spring  training. 
When  that  was  over  he  generally  took  two 
weeks  off  and  vacationed  in  Florida  with  his 
family. 

Beahons  only  professional  regret  was 
leaving  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  in  1969 
for  a  two-year  stint  as  publicity  director  at 
Finger  Lakes  Race  Track  and  two  more 
years  of  free-lance  work. 

'Leaving  the  paper  was  a  snap  decision 
and  the  next  four  years  were  not  personally 
gratifying. "  he  says.  -Getting  into  TV  in 
1973  (Channel  13)  revived  me.'- 

Beahon  wa-s  at  Channel  13  for  four  years 
and  Channel  8  for  two  years.  Admittedly 
not  just  another  pretty  face."  George 
made  his  mark  with  wellwrillen  commen- 
taries and  his  sign-off  trademark,  -That's  as 
far  as  I  go." 

Beahon  often  was  described  as  -the 
Howard  Cosell  of  Rochester.  "  and  he  didn't 
object  to  the  label.  "I  respect  Cosell." 
George  has  said.  -And  I'd  like  to  have  one- 
tenth  of  his  money. - 

Channel  13  news  anchor  Dan  Alhart  re- 
calls his  four  years  working  with  Beahon: 
■We  always  felt  good  knowing  George  was 
on  our  team.  I  think  it  was  good  for  the 
broadcasting  industry  to  have  a  person  on 
television  because  of  what  he  knew  and  not 
because  of  how  he  looked  or  talked.  George 
had  sports  credibility  and  the  viewers  recog- 
nized it." 

Beahon  was  fired  by  both  stations  in  con- 
troversial moves  unpopular  with  a  majority 
of  his  viewers  and  fellow  workers. 

He  left  Channel  13  when  Bowling  for 
Dollars  "  went  off  the  air  and  popular  host 
Ron  DeFrance  returned  to  his  former  role 
as  sporLscaster.  The  station  decided  one  full- 
time  sportscaster  was  enough  and  DeFrance 
had  seniority. 

Channel  8  hired  Beahon  shortly  after  he 
was  dumped  by  Channel  13.  He  was  there 
for  two  years,  then  abruptly  fired. 

-I  was  a  victim  of  the  TV  doctors.-  "  says 
George.  "Some  guys  from  out  of  town  came 
in.  watched  a  few  newscasts,  and  decided  I 
should  be  replaced.' 

The  firings  were  bitter  pills  for  George  to 
swallow-,  but  he  recalls  them  with  character- 
istic wit:  "Bing  Devine  (baseball  executive) 
once  told  me  that  every  great  man  gels  fired 
once.  So  when  Channel  13  let  me  go.  it 
didn't  bother  me. 

Channel  8  fired  me  at  2  p.m.  If  they  had 
told  me  a  few  hours  earlier.  I  could've 
played  golf.  It  was  a  heckuva  nice  day." 

George  joined  the  Times-Union  Dec.  3, 
1979  and  was  the  Pre.ss-Radio  Club.s  Sports- 
writer  of  the  Year  in  1979  and  1980. 

"I  had  a  few  other  jobs,  but  I've  always 
been  a  newspaperman  at  heart.  "  he  .says. 

-There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  to 
look  at  a  story  or  column  you've  written, 
.something  you  know  is  good.  TV  commen- 
taries are  all  over  in  60  seconds.  Seeing  your 
thoughts  in  print  is  a  special  feeling." 

George  has  written  thousands  of  columns 
(many  under  the  banner  In  This  Corner), 
many  of  them  controversial.  He  was  sued 
only  once. 

-A  guy  won  a  $15,000  Twin  Double  at 
Finger  Lakes  and  he  didn't  want  to  pay  $2 
to  get  into  the  track  the  next  day  to  pick  up 
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his  check.  ■  Beahon  recalls.  'I  wrote  he  was 
cheap  and  he  sued  for  libel-$50.000  against 
me  and  $50,000  against  Gannett. 

•'My  good  friend  and  boss.  Al  Neuharth. 
who  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Gannett  Company  Inc..  called  me  and 
said.  Ive  got  my  $50,000.  Where's  yours?' 
He  was  kidding.  But  we  went  to  court  and 
won.  The  judge  agreed  the  guy  was  a  cheap- 
skate." 

George  was  born  and  rai.sed  in  Rochester, 
and  from  a  very  early  age  he  knew  he 
wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  pro  athlete. 

"On  a  scale  of  1  to  10  as  an  athlete.  I  was 
about  a  '.■. '  he  says.  1  realized  that  if  I 
wanted  to  be  in  sports  I'd  have  to  write 
about  other  people  ' 

Beahon's  first  job  was  in  an  electronics 
shop  in  1940.  When  a  co-worker  refused  to 
tune  in  the  World  Series  on  the  radio. 
George  quit. 

He  joined  the  Times-Union  as  a  full-time 
sportswriter  in  late  1941.  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  then  returned  to  a  steady  job  with 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  when  World 
War  II  ended. 

He  began  covering  the  Red  Wings  home 
and  away  In  1946  and  traveled  with  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  As.sociation  Royals  during 
their  peak  years. 

The  late  1940s  and  the  early  1950s  were 
the  Glory  Years  for  Rochester  sports.  "  he 
says.  "That's  when  this  really  was  an  excep- 
tional sports  town. 

"The  Red  Wings  had  some  strong  teams 
in  a  terrific  league  with  cities  like  Montreal. 
Toronto  and  Baltimore.  The  Royals  were 
among  the  NBAs  top  teams.  Aquinas  played 
the  strongest  prep  football  teams  in  the 
nation  in  a  new  stadium.  We  had  all  .sorts  of 
boxing.  Sammy  Urzetta  won  the  U.S.  Ama- 
teur Golf  Championship  in  1950.  The 
Hickok  Belt  Dinner  started  the  same  year. 

The  Royals  moved.  Aquinas  de-empha- 
sized foottjall.  Boxing  declined.  The  Hickok 
Belt  became  just  another  sports  dinner. 

The  Glory  Years  are  gone  and  Beahon 
knows  it. 

"Hockey  is  the  shining  light.  This  is  a 
good  hockey  town.  "  he  says.  "But  the  lack 
of  Division  I  football  or  basketball  hurts 
and  I'm  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Red  Wings. 

Baseball  used  to  be  a  class  act  for  Roch- 
ester, but  that  image  has  been  tarnished. 
The  proxy  fight  was  shameful.  Bill  Farrell 
got  shafted.  The  new  board  replaced  more 
members  in  two  years  than  the  old  board 
did  In  10. 

Silver  Stadium  has  lots  of  tradition,  but 
you  can't  have  a  team  unless  you  have  a 
place  to  play,  and  how  much  longer  will 
Silver  be  there?" 

Red  Wings  fans  hope  Silver  Stadium  will 
be  around  for  at  least  a  few  more  decades, 
with  George  Beahon  in  the  press  box. 
That's  where  he  belongs.  The  place 
wouldn't  be  quite  the  same  without  him. 

He's  a  major-leaguer  in  a  good  minor- 
league  town;  a  big-city  talent  who  chose  to 
stay  home. 

He'll  be  proud  to  know  that  a  lot  of  his 
peers  consider  him  to  be  "the  Red  Smith  of 
Rochester.  " 


Mr.  LELAND  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright>.  for  today  and 
May  3,  on  account  of  official  business. 


UMI 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuNDQUiST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material;) 

Mr.  CoLEM.'\N  of  Missouri  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  7. 

Mr.  Whitehurst,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  7. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

Mr.  Regula.  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
3. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  7. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  8. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
8. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
8. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  9. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
9. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
9. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  10. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  8. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HuTTO. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Coelho. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuNDQUiST)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr  McGrath. 

Mr.  Campbell. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S,  1135.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  Stales  of 
California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1196.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe;  to 
the  CommiUee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  261  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June 
1984  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  3376.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  Washington: 
and 

H.R.  3555.  An  act  to  declare  certain  lands 
held  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  to  be 
part  of  the  Allegany  Re.servation  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  3,  1984.  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

3239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  fiscal 
year  1981  Anti-Deficiency  Act  violation  by 
the  Department's  Regional  Office  I 
(Boston),  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3240  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  fiscal 
year  1979  Anti-Deficiency  Act  violation  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Center, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  reporl  on  a  fiscal 
year  1981  Anti-Deficiency  Act  violation  by 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517ib);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

3242.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  (Manpower.  Installations 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  repori  on  the 
adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  pursuant  to 
37  U.S.C.  1008(ai  and  1009(f);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3243.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Canada 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50  million  (Transmittal  No.  84- 
44).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96  Stai. 
1288);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3244.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  forfeiture  of  accrued 
leave  by  certain  members  of  a  uniformed 
service  discharged  prior  to  .serving  satisfac- 
torily on  active  duty  for  6  months,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3245.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  March  1984 
to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  July  31.  1945.  chapter  341,  .section  2(b)(2) 
(88  Stat.  2334);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3246.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  economic  viability  of  depository  insti- 
tutions, pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-221.  sec- 
tion 206;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3247.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-125.  "D.C.  Unemploy 
ment  Compensation  Act  Amendments  Tem 
porary  Act  of  1984.  "  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


3248.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-124,  "Health-Care  Assist- 
ance Reimbursement  Act  of  1984."  and 
reporl.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  sec- 
lion  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3249.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  DC. 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  personal  financial  statements  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-122.  sections  162  and  164(a)(1)(A);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3250.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  the  12th  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-345.  section  5(a)(7);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3251.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Panel  on  financing  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  transmitting  the  Adviso- 
ry Panels  comments  on  the  school  finance 
project  report  that  \^as  previously  submit- 
ted to  Congress  (EC2837-March  8.  1984). 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-561.  section 
1203(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3252.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  1983 
annual  energy  review,  pursuant  to  PEAA. 
.section  57(a)(2)  (90  Stat.  1139;  91  Stat.  572); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3253.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  U.S.  Railway  A.ssociation.  transmit- 
ting the  A.s.socialion's  activities  and  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-236.  .section 
202id)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3254.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defen.se 
Security  A.ssistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Canada 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $113  million  (Transmittal  No.  83-44), 
pursuant  to  AECA,  section  36<b)  i90  Stat. 
741:  93  Stat,  708.  709.  710;  94  Stat.  3134;  95 
Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3255.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  A.ssistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Canada 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $41  million  (Transmittal  No.  84-43). 
pursuant  to  AECA.  .section  36(b)  (90  Stat. 
741;  93  Stat.  708.  709.  710;  94  Stat.  3134:  95 
Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3256.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Agen- 
cy's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

3257.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rale  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  its  compliance  with  the 
laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agencies 
of  the  Government  (Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act)  for  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3258.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Department's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  1983.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


3259.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge.  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  reporl  on  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  of  good  character  and 
with  required  residency  when  deportation 
causes  hardship  under  section  244(a).  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  pursuant  to 
INA.  section  244(c)  (66  Stat.  214.  76  Stat. 
1247);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3260.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  applications 
for  court  orders  made  to  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  permit  the  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  during  calendar  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2519(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3261.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Institute  of  Corrections.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3262.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies,  transmit- 
ting the  Councils  annual  report  for  the 
year  1982-83,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
504.  .section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3263.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer  General, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
transmitting  the  society "s  reporl  and  finan- 
cial audit  for  the  year  ended  February  29. 
1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504.  section 
3  (36  use.  1103):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3264.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting 
information  that  was  omitted  from  a  previ- 
ous communication.  (EC3067— April  3. 
1984).  on  property  transferred  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977.  pursuant  to 
22  use.  3784.  (Public  Law  96-70.  .section 
1504(b))  Executive  Order  12215,  .section  1- 
401:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

3265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  86-249.  section  7(a)  (86 
Slat.  217):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3266.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  Worcester  County. 
Md..  and  of  that  portion  of  the  A.ssateague 
Island  in  Virginia,  in  the  interest  of  beach 
erosion  control,  hurricane  protection  and  re- 
lated purposes,  which  was  requested  by  a 
House  Public  Works  Committee  resolution 
(June  19.  1963):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3267.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  disposition  of  cases  granted 
relief  from  administrative  error,  overpay- 
ment and  forfeiture  during  1983.  pursuant 
to  38  U.S.C.  210(c)(3)(B):  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3268.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  Slates  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  children  of  veterans;  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

3269.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  tran.smitting  a  report  on  the  funds 
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expended  for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
training  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  Pubhc  Law  93-618. 
section  236(aK2)  (95  Stat.  885):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3270.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3271.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  consumer  affairs  divisions  activities 
during  1983.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  1914.  chapter  311.  .section  18(f)(6)  (88 
Stat.  2197;  93  Stat.  95;  94  Stat.  174):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3272.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  or  associ- 
ated with  any  facility  licensed  or  regulated 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  or  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  for  the 
third  calendar  quarter  of  1983.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93  438.  section  208:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3273.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  to  remove  certain  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary Federal  administrative  require- 
ments on  State  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

3274.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  for  other  purpcscs.  pur- 
suant to  31  use.  1110:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


that  committee's  jurisdiction  pursuant 
clause  Ka).  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-730,  Pt. 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


to 
I). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Un(ier  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R  5564.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  98-729).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


UMI 


REPORTED  BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3788.  a  bill  to  designate 
various  areas  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  in  the  na- 
tional forests  in  the  State  of  Texas:  with  an 
amendment:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  May  4.  1984.  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  the  amendment  as  fall  within 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  5564.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fi-scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  him.self  and 
Mr.  P.ARRis): 
H.R.  5565.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property,  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  certain  tran.sportation  im- 
provements on  Federal  property,  and  to 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  pro- 
vide the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  access  to  certain  real 
property:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5566.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  include  in  the  uniform  crime  re- 
ports information  describing  the  incidence 
of  certain  offenses  involving  the  expre.ssion 
of   racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  prejudice:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  5567.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration, contain  escalating  costs  and  create 
greater  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch  Ac 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Ms.    FERRARO   (for   herself.    Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    Morrison    of 
Connecticut.     Mr.     Ackerman.     Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mrs.   Kennel- 
LY.  Mr.   Vento.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Transportation    may    exempt    seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  from  the  re- 
quirement that  double  trailer  trucks  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  on  all  interstate  highways 
and    from   certain   truck    length    and   width 
limitations,  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
F'isH): 
H.R   5569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  gender-based  dis- 
tinctions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arv. 

Bv  Mr.  GUARINl: 
H.R.  5570.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  provide  mailboxes  for  certain 
residential  public  housing  authority  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr  Barnes.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Bosco.   Mrs.   Boxer.   Mr.   Brown   of 


California,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr,  Daschle.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
DuRBiN.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr,  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr,  Gray,  Mr. 
Green.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hay'es.  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Ms,  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  L.antos. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr,  Matsui.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Nowak.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr,  Owens.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKI.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr  Walgren.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Yates. 
and  Mr.  McNulty): 
H.R.  5571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  moratorium  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  ballistic 
mi.ssiles  and  antisatellite  weapons  and  the 
testing  of  nuclear  warheads:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  5572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  more 
u.seful  and  effective  disclosure  by  officials  of 
the     legislative,     executive,     and     judicial 
branches,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on    the   Judiciary.   Rules, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.R.  5573.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Federal  antitrust   laws  to  local  gov- 
ernments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  5574.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  veter- 
ans of  the  Armed  Forces  from  registering 
for  Military  Selective  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
•     By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.J.  Res.  559.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  13.  1984.  as  Harmon  Killebrew  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.J.    Res.    560.   Joint    resolution    to   com- 
memorate   the    40th     anniversary    of    the 
War.saw  uprising  on  August   1.   1944:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  DAUB: 
H,    Res,    495,    Resolution    expre.ssing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Federal  program  of  impact  aid  with  re- 
spect to  the  children  of  military  personnel 
should   be  transferred   to  the  Secretary   of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 
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By  Mr,  DURBIN: 
H,  Res,  496.  Resolution  to  express  the 
.sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  negative  effects  of  the  Europe- 
an Community's  request  for  consultations 
with  the  United  States  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  renego- 
tiate the  duty-free  binding  on  corn  gluten 
feed  and  other  nongrain  feed  ingredients;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

381.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
IjCgislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  amending  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

382.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  intent  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

383.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relalivf  to  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers licenses  land  to  the  Kan.sius  fish  and 
game  commi.ssion:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  225:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R,  1315:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr,  Mitchell. 

H.R.  1657:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Hayes.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr 
Courter.  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1784:  Mr.  Bates. 

H  R    1918:  Mr.  Dyson, 

H,R.  1942;  Mr,  Minish, 

H,R,  1991:  Mr,  Mineta, 

H,R.  2105:  Mr   Hance, 

H,R,  2118:  Mr,  Biaggi. 

H.R   2128:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H  R.  2300:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2715:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R,  3137;  Mr,  Eckart  and  Mr.  Reid, 

H  R   3455:  Mr,  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3684:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Frank 

H.R.  4097:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Con 
YERS,.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  Herman. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Young  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr. 
Panetta. 

H.R,  4375:  Mr,  Conyers, 

H,R.  4402:  Mr,  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
McKernan. 

H.R,  4571:  Mr.  Gradison. 

H  R,    4589:    Mr,    Young 
Morrison    of    Connecticut, 
Mr.   RoYBAL.   Mr.   Zschau. 


of    Florida.    Mr 
Mr.    Chandler. 
Mr.    HuTTo.   Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wa.shinglon.  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 
H  R.  4631:  Mr.  Barnard. 
H.R.  4676:  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R   4760:  Mr.  Hawkins. 
H.R.    4828:    Mr.    Young    of    Alaska.    Mr. 
Petri.    Mr.    Dannemeyer.    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Siljander 
H.R.  4966;  Mr.  Martinez. 


H.R.  5006:  Mr.  Minish  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  5008:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  5078:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  5084:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
MacKay.  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  5111:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5159:  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Ritter.  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  5196:  Mr.  Richardson, 

H,R,  5197:  Mr,  Studds.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Martinez,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5206:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  5272:  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr  Mrazek.  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  5335:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  5376:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Beilenson, 

H,R,  5391:  Mr,  Bonker,  Mr,  Kasich,  Mrs, 
Johnson.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger. 

H.R,  5418:  Ms,  Mikulski, 

H  R.  5450:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R   5489:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H  R  5501:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.J.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr  Lent,  and 
Mr  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.J.  R(\s.  463:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Fiedler.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr  McHugh. 
Pepper.  Mr,  Hillis.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  McCandless. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr,  Morrison  of 
Wasliington,  Mr,  Martin,  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Shumway.  Mr.  Clingef.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Molinari.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr  Cheney.  Mr  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Bereiiter.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  499:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Reid. 
SuNiA.    Mr.    Sabo.    Mr.    Watkins.    Mr. 
mally.     Mr.     Martinez.     Mr.     Jacobs. 
Carper.    Mr.    Mollohan.    Mr.    Bosco. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr   Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.     Res.     546:     Mr.     Lagomarsino. 
Mitchell.     Mr.     Bedell.     Mr.     Bevill. 
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Ratchford.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Corrada 

H.J.  Res.  547:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 


Pritchard.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  FuisuA.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  McCollum.  and  Mr. 
Ritter. 

H  Con.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr,  Daniel  B, 
Crane,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  286:  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Sundquist.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  289:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Luken.  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr. 
Hefner. 

H.  Res.  458:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
re.solutions  a-s  follows: 

H.R.  4103:  Mr.  Martinez. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk  s  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

350.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council  of  Florissant.  Mo.,  relative  to 
H.R.  4103,  the  Cable  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

351.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Somerville.  Ma.ss..  rela- 
tive to  sulfur  dioxide  emissions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

352.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  Worcester  Area 
Council  of  Lithuanian  Organizations, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass..  relative  to  regaining 
freedom  for  Lithuania:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

353.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
Stow.  Ohio,  relative  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  Olyphant  Bor- 
ough Council.  Olyphant.  Pa.,  relative  to  the 
recognition  of  giardia  as  a  water  pollutant; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  the  Newspaper  Guild.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  relative  to  the  misuse  of  pesti- 
cides: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Rules. 
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AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  R. 4275 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—  Page   6.    line   23    through   page   7.   line   6. 
strike   out    section    107   and    insert   in   lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  107.  For  those  projects  authorized  in 
section  104  of  this  Act  and  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  interest  rate  used 
for  computing  interest  during  construction, 
and  mterest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
interest-bearing  reimbursable  cost  of  the 
project,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation average  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  reimbursement  period  of  the 
project  during  the  month  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs  are  incurred. 
To  the  extent  that  more  than  one  Interest 
rate  is  determined  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  for  repayment  purposes  an 
interest  rate  at  a  weighted  average  of  the 
rates  so  determined. 

Page  15.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'taking 
into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period  of  the  project  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs  are 
incurred.  To  the  extent  that  more  than  one 
interest  rate  is  determined  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  establish  for  repayment  pur- 
poses an  interest  rate  at  a  weighted  average 
of  the  rates  so  determined.". 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

(Amendments  to  be  offered  en  bloc.) 
—Page  1.  Change  title  of  bill  to  read    To  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate  and  maintain  certain  facili- 
ties at  Hoover  Dam.  and  for  other  purposes. 
-Page  2.  line  1.  Delete  through  line  3.  Sub- 
stitute -Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Hoover  Power  Plant  Act  of  1984'. 
-Page  2.  line  4.  Delete    Title  I"  and  all  that 
follows  through  to  page  9.  line  22.  Renum- 
ber following  sections  and  internal  cross  ref 
erences  therein  accordingly. 
—Page  14.  line  25.  Delete  the  comma  and 
the   words   ■respectively,    for   the    uprating 
program  and". 

—Page  15,  line  5.  Delete     as  of  the  begin- 
ning" and  all  that  follows  through  line  10. 
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and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■taking  into  consideration  average  market 
yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  reim- 
bursement period  of  the  program  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  costs  of  the  program  are  incurred.  To 
the  extent  that  more  than  one  interest  rale 
is  determined  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
.sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  for  repayment  purposes  an 
interest  rate  at  a  weighted  average  of  the 
rates  so  determined.". 

—Page  21.  line  5.  Delete    •(d)"  and  all  that 
follows  through   p.   22.  line  3;  and  reletter 
the  following  subsections  accordingly. 
—Page  22.  line  5.  Change  the  word   'may"  to 

■  shall'  and  delete  the  words  ■with  appro- 
priated funds  or '. 

—Page  22.  line  8.  After  the  w'ord  'section" 
delete  the  comma  and  the  words  'or  a  com- 
bination thereof.  ". 

—Page  22.  line  9.  Delete  the  word  "Any" 
and  change  the  word  ■funding"  to  'Fund- 
ing ". 

-Page  24.  line  10.  Delete  the  word  "appro- 
priated' through  the  words  any  funds'  on 
line  12. 

-Page  24.  line  13.  After  'purcha-sens ". 
delete  the  comma,  and  insert  for  the  uprat- 
ing program". 

-Page  24.  line  15.  Delete  "the  installation, 
except  that  the""  and  insert  "each  .segment 
thereof.  The  ". 

-Page  27.  (Union  Calendar  No.  368).  after 
line  11.  add  the  following: 

TITLE  III 

Sec.  301(a).  Each  long-term  firm  power 
.service  contract  entered  into  or  amended 
subsequent  to  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  acting  by  and  through  the  Western 
Area    Power    Administration    (hereinafter 

Western"),  shall  contain  an  article  requir- 
ing the  development  and  implementation  by 
the  purchaser  thereunder  of  an  energy  con- 
servation program.  A  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  is  any  contract  for  the  sale 
by  Western  of  firm  capacity,  with  or  with- 
out energy,  which  is  to  be  delivered  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year.  The  term 

■  purcha.ser'  includes  parent-type  entities 
and  their  distribution  of  user  members.  If 
more  than  one  such  contract  exists  with  a 
purcha-ser,  only  one  program  will  be  re- 
quired for  that  purchaser.  Each  such  con- 
tract article  shall: 

(1)  contain  time  schedules  for  meeting 
program  goals  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  such  schedules  are  not 
met.  which  may  include  a  reduction  of  the 

I 


allocation  of  capacity  or  energy  to  such  pur- 
chaser as  would  otherwise  be  provided 
under  such  contract;  and 

(2)  provide  for  review  and  modification  of 
the  energy  conservation  program  at  not  to 
exceed  five  year  intervals. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Title,  an  energy 
conservation  program  shall: 

( 1 )  apply  to  all  uses  of  energy  and  capac- 
ity which  are  provided  from  any  federal 
project; 

(2)  contain  definite  goals: 

(3)  encourage  customer  consumption  effi- 
ciency improvements  and  demand  manage- 
ment practices  which  ensure  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  hydroelectric  power  is  used  in 
an  economically  efficient  and  environmen- 
tally sound  manner. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Western  shall 
amend  its  existing  regulations  (46  Fed.  Reg. 
56140)  to  reflect- 

(1)  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  the 
energy  con.servation  programs  required  by 
this  Title,  and 

(2)  Westerns  criteria  for  evaluating  and 
approving  such  programs. 

Such  amended  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated only  after  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  §§  551- 
706). 

(b)  The  following  elements  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  Western  in  evaluating  energy 
con.servation  programs: 

(1)  energy  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements; 

(2)  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  in 
addition  to  hydroelectric  power; 

(3)  load  management  techniques; 

(4)  cogeneration; 

(5)  rate  design  improvements,  including: 
(i)  cost  of  .service  pricing; 

(ii)  elimination  of  declining  block  rates; 
(iii)  time  of  day  rates; 
(iv)  sea-sonal  rates;  and 
IV)  interruptible  rates;  and 

(6)  production  efficiency  improvements. 

(c)  Where  a  purchaser  is  implementing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  elements 
under  a  program  responding  to  federal, 
state  or  other  initiatives  that  apply  to  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment, in  evaluating  that  purcha.ser"s  energy 
conservation  program  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  Title  Western  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  incorporation  of  such  elements 
within  the  energy  con.servation  program  re- 
quired by  I  his  Title. 
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EX-AGENTS  WESTERN 
REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  special  agent  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  collegues  the  re- 
marks delivered  last  month  at  the  Ex- 
Agents  Western  Regional  Conference 
by  another  former  agent,  our  col- 
league Mr.  RuDD  of  Arizona.  I  believe 
Members  will  find  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks most  enlightening. 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Eldon   Rudd  to 

THE  Ex-Agents  Western   Regional  Con- 
ference 

Gatherings  such  as  this  are  cherished  by 
all  of  us  who  remember  with  pride  our  serv- 
ice in  the  FBI. 

We  took  an  oath  of  office.  We  pledged  our 
lives.  We  eagerly  submitted  to  the  discipline 
of  duty. 

We  are  drawn  together.  We  are  held  to- 
gether by  something  more  than  nostalgia. 
We  are  united  by  love  of  country,  by  rever- 
ence for  decency  and  truth,  and  peace  and 
honesty. 

We  do  not  gather  here  as  warriors  in  a 
common  cause  anxious  to  revive  the  past. 
This  association  is  more  than  a  gathering  of 
the  old  grads.  an  alumni  meeting  to  revise 
past  victories  and  renew  that  sense  of  fra- 
ternity which  once  bound  us. 

We  may  have  retired  from  or  left  active 
service  with  the  FBI  but  we  have  not  retired 
from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic— in  the  defense  of  freedom— in 
the  proclamation  of  liberty— in  the  war 
aeainst  injustice— or  in  the  struggle  for 
truth. 

We  have  survived  an  agonizing  decade  of 
constant  assault  on  law  enforcement  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  the  Bureau  and  the  intelligence 
gathering  agencies  of  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

Under  President  Jimmy  Carter  the  politi- 
cians, in  a  great  frenzy  of  self-righteousness, 
succeeded  in  emasculating  the  CIA.  the 
Bureau  and  most  of  the  military  intelli- 
gence organizations. 

On  two  of  the  major  television  networks. 
NBC  in  a  mini-series  entitled  "Kennedy" 
and  ABC  in  an  hour-long  program  entitled 
"J.  Edgar  Hoover."  the  networks  presented 
a  distorted,  dishonest  description  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  Bureau.  As  I  reviewed  these 
programs  my  anger  turned  to  sadness.  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  frustration.  How 
could  it  be?  How  could  it  be  that  those  two 
major  networks  would  resort  to  calumny? 
With  all  the  artistry  at  their  command. 
ABC  and  NBC  pictured  the  Bureau  as  an 
almost  terrorist  organization. 

Director  John  Edgar  Hoover,  the  man 
who  single-handedly  elevated  law  enforce- 
ment to  a  professional  status,  was  by  innu- 
endo and  direct  accusation  presented  as  a 
petty  tyrant,  a  homosexual,  a  willful  break- 


er of  the  law,  a  blackmailer  of  presidents 
and  members  of  congress,  a  bigot,  a  racist, 
an  incompetent  bumbler. 

My  friends,  if  we  believed  what  ABC  and 
NBC  said  about  our  director  and  about  us 
we  should  be  meeting  secretively  and  under- 
ground, wearing  masks  and  swearing  to  false 
identities,  something  these  networks  appar- 
ently welcome  in  interviews  with  their 
masked  and  anonymous  sources  in  Central 
America. 

Surely  this  past  decade  will  live  in  infamy 
as  the  time  when  faithful,  competent  de- 
fenders of  the  public  safety  were  persecuted 
for  following  orders,  for  their  efforts  to  pen- 
etrate the  secrets  of  a  terrorist  organization. 

I  do  not  know  what  inspired  these  as- 
saults. I  have  no  way  of  judging  motives. 
For  I  was  trained  to  deal  with  facts  and  to 
base  my  conclusions  on  the  facts  available. 

And  I  must  sadly  conclude  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  the  efforts  to  discredit  law  en- 
forcement and.  particularly,  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  have  served 
the  interest  of  those  who  would  destroy  this 
Republic  and  enslave  the  American  people. 

If  it  was  a  sin  to  .serve  in  the  FBI.  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  director,  to  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  the  real  wrongdoers, 
and  to  prosecute  the  criminal  syndicates, 
then  I  am  an  unrepentant  sinner. 

The  media,  print  and  electronic,  sanctimo- 
niously maintain  their  mission  is  to  hold  up 
a  mirror  so  that  society  may  see  itself.  If 
this  be  their  aim.  then  I  must  say  their  mir- 
rors are  like  the  bent  and  crooked  glasses  in 
a  funhouse.  dedicated  to  distortion. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  report  that  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  these  dis- 
tortions have  not  gone  unchallenged.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  I  now 
serve  this  nation,  H.R.  3142,  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Reform,  which  I  co-sponsored 
will,  in  my  opinion,  rule  out  any  repetition 
of  the  charges  and  allowing  the  prosecution 
of  Mark  Feldt.  Edward  Miller  and  Pat  Gray. 
(This  bill  is  now  in  committee  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  eventually  be  reported  out  and 
adopted). 

I  am  co-sponsoring  1 1  measures  to  correct 
some  of  the  evils  which  have  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Republic.  There  is  not 
space  here  to  itemize  each  of  the.se  pieces  of 
legislation  but  all  of  them  taken  together 
represent  a  return  to  sanity.  And  in  my 
opinion  such  a  return  is  long  overdue.  Three 
of  the.se  measures— the  Control  Substance 
Robbery  Act.  the  Federal  Anti-Tampering 
Act  and  a  bill  to  close  loopholes  and  in- 
crease penalties  against  child  pornogra- 
phy—have been  passed  by  the  House. 

On  March  26.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
conferred  the  Medal  of  Freedom  posthu- 
mously on  Whilaker  Chambers,  which  took 
a  lot  of  guts  for  the  President  in  a  political 
year  to  tell  the  story  the  way  it  is.  He  recog- 
nized Whitaker  Chambers'  act  on  behalf  of 
our  country  in  identifying  espionage  by  the 
Soviets  against  the  U.S.  Chambers  provided 
contrivable  evidence  to  uncover  espionage 
despite  efforts  to  denounce  him. 

The  Weathermen,  for  so  long  the  darlings 
of  the  liberal  press  and  the  liberal  academic 
community,  were  but  prologue  to  the  grow- 
ing terrorist  threat  throughout  the  world. 


I  do  not  remember  the  character  who  pop- 
ularized the  phrase  'you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet."  but  in  my  considered  opinion  the  evi- 
dence of  increased  terrorism  in  the  United 
States  gives  new  meaning  to  that  phrase 
You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

But  then  I  guess  we  have  seen  something, 
for  we  have  seen  the  White  House  now 
guarded  by  concrete  barriers.  There  are 
more  guards  and  new  devices  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  tragedy  is  that  in  a  free  society,  and 
may  we  continue  to  be  that,  the  law  is  virtu- 
ally helpless  to  protect  the  citizen  from  the 
dedicated  terrorist;  the  suicide  driver  of 
that  bomb  truck  in  Lebanon:  the  fanatic  as- 
sa-ssins  in  Western  Europe. 

The  almost  successful  attempt  on  the  life 
of  President  Reagan. 

All  these  suggest  that  unless  we  greatly 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  intelligence- 
gathering  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  United  States,  the  future  will  be  contin- 
ually darkened  by  successful  acts  of  terror- 
ism. 

I  was  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago. 
where  all  of  the  enforcement  agencies  in- 
volved were  gathered  to  consider  how  ter- 
rorism at  the  Olympic  Games  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  slip  back  in  memory  to  that  moment  in 
1942  when  eight  Nazi  saboteurs  were  landed 
on  our  shores  by  submarine. 

You  will  remember  the  ABC  news  report 
used  this  as  an  exhibit  to  promote  the 
notion  that  the  FBI  was  a  bumbling  bunch 
of  bureaucrats  unable  to  stop  the  entrance 
of  the  saboteurs. 

In  a  letter  to  The  Arizona  Republic  by  Dr. 
William  Helm.  M.D..  who  is  now  a  Phoenix 
neurological  surgeon  and  a  former  agent  of 
the  FBI.  Helm  states  that  a  number  of  FBI 
agents,  including  myself,  arrested  Herbert 
Hoff  and  Herman  Neubauer  on  June  27. 
1942.  and  the  other  six  saboteurs  were  ar- 
rested by  Bureau  agents  in  the  East." 

Thanks  to  the  politicians  and  the  media, 
the  Bureau  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  iden- 
tify and  apprehend  potential  terrorists.  And 
where  the  politicians  have  not  prevailed  in 
shackling  the  Bureau,  the  courts  have. 

In  late  January  the  FBI  managed  to  have 
video  tape  recorders  and  cameras  photo- 
graphing the  illegal  activities  of  four  mem- 
bers of  the  FALN  in  Chicago.  These  terror- 
ists were  making  bombs  and  assembling 
weapons.  But  after  their  arrest  a  Chicago 
U.S.  District  Judge.  George  N.  Leighton. 
banned  the  use  of  the  video  tapes  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  unreasonable  search 
and  .seizure.  Judge  Leighton  said  the  home 
is  a  sacred  place  in  this  country." 

Indeed  it  is.  judge,  so  long  as  it  is  a  shelter 
for  law  abiding  peaceful  citizens.  When  it 
becomes  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
bombs  and  weapons,  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim 
the  home  privacy  protection. 

The  courts,  no  less  than  the  Congress, 
have  contributed  to  the  immunity  which 
now  surrounds  the  active  terrorists  in  this 
nation. 

To  complain  about  a  condition  without 
proposing  a  remedy  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 
What  then  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy,  my 
friends,  is  to  speak  up.  For  you  have  special 
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understandings  of  this  terror  which  threat- 
ens us  all.  Speak  out  at  public  meetings. 
Seek  a  forum  where  your  voice  can  be 
heard.  Recite  the  dismal  facts. 

Write  letters  to  your  congressmen— after 
all  Congress  is  the  government  of  all  of  the 
U.S..  they  must  listen  to  citizens.  Write  let- 
ters to  your  newspapers.  Talk  to  your  neigh- 
bors in  the  barber  shop  and  at  the  corner 
grocery  store,  and  in  the  tavern,  and  at  your 
work  place. 

Enlist  again  in  the  cause  you  have  always 
served. 

It  is  told  that  Chou  En-lai  once  declared 
•give  me  two  men  in  a  village  and  I  will  take 
that  village." 

Long  ago  we  were  warned  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing.  Knowing  what  we 
know— being  who  we  are— we  dare  not  now 
keep  silent. 

There  is  a  saying:  the  majority  is  inevita- 
bly inspired  by  the  vocal  minority. 

In  this  hour  of  danger  we  can  be  the  vocal 
minority.  Will  we?  Will  we  speak  up?  Will 
we  make  the  peril  known^  Or  will  we  after 
this  pleasant  reunion  return  to  our  familiar 
ways  and  keep  silent? 

1  thank  you.* 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DORIE  MILLER  COOPERATORS 
COUNCIL 


UMI 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OK  iNRW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Dorie  Miller  Cooperators 
Council  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  festive  occasion  uill  be 
celebrated  on  Friday  evening.  May  4. 

The  Dorie  Miller  Cooperative,  a  300- 
family  residential  complex.  \\as  found- 
ed in  1953  and  is  one  of  the  premier 
housing  developments  in  the  city  of 
Nev.-  York.  For  30  years,  the  Coopera- 
tors Council  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
stability  and  enhancement  of  its 
Corona,  Queens,  community  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

In  its  three  decades,  this  exemplary 
organization  has  run  numerous  pro- 
grams of  great  benefit  to  the  families 
of  Dorie  Miller.  The  councils  efforts 
have  secured  quiet  indoor  recreation 
areas  in  each  of  the  six  buildings  in 
the  cooperative:  the  council's  active 
playground  committee  insures  that 
the  youngsters,  too.  have  room  to 
play.  The  council  has  also  supervised 
summertime  activities,  to  keep  the 
community's  children  safe  and  con- 
structively occupied  when  school  is 
out. 

In  addition,  the  families  of  the  Dorie 
Miller  Cooperative  have  demonstrated 
their  commitment  to  helping  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  The  council  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  numerous 
local  charitable  activities,  and  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  community 
projects  to  assist  the  people  and  neigh- 
borhoods of  Queens. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dorie  Miller  Coop- 
erators Council  helps  its  community 
and  membership  maintain  a  vibrant 
and  healthy  environment,  and  sets  an 
example  for  other  organizations  to 
emulate.  I  ask  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Dorie  Miller 
Cooperators  Council;  John  Henry 
Jones,  president:  Robert  J.  Wonson, 
vice  president:  Adcle  Fields,  secretary: 
Wilbur  J.  Edwards,  treasurer:  and  all 
the  families  of  the  Dorie  Miller  Coop- 
erative.» 
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CHILD  NUTRITION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  the  administration's 
Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1984. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  streamline 
programs,  simplify  administrative  re- 
quirements and  procedures,  contain  es- 
calating costs,  and  increase  State  flexi- 
bility in  operating  programs  author- 
ized by  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts. 

Among  the  major  provisions  incorpo- 
rated in  this  measure  are: 

Reauthorization  of  the  expiring  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC).  the  State 
administrative  expenses  authority, 
and  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram for  1  year,  or  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985: 

Termination  of  the  summer  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the 
child  care  food  program,  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  authorization  of  non.school 
food  program  grant,  affording  States 
greater  flexibility  in  developing  pro- 
grams tailored  to  meet  the  nutrition 
needs  of  the  low-income  children  in 
nonschool  settings: 

Termination  of  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training  (NET)  program 
which  has  served  well  its  original  pur- 
pose: 

Allocation  of  up  to  $3  million  annu- 
ally in  State  administrative  expense 
funds  to  assist  States  in  defraying 
costs  incurred  in  the  verification  of 
food  stamp  household  eligibility  for 
free  .school  lunches  and  breakfasts: 

Modification  of  the  State  adminis- 
trative expen.ses  authority  to  preclude 
States  from  retaining  unobligated 
funds  in  excess  of  foreseeable  needs: 

Reduction  of  WIC  program  State 
and  local  administrative  cost  allow- 
ances from  20  to  18  percent  of  total 
program  funds  provided,  thereby  en- 
couraging greater  operational  efficien- 
cy: 

Establishment  of  an  independent 
special  assistance  payment  for  re- 
duced-price lunches  and  breakfasts  in- 
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suring  that  subsequent  adjustments  in 
the  reduced-price  reimbursement 
levels  more  accurately  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  food 
away  from  home:  and 

Elimination  of  direct  Federal  admin- 
istration of  child  nutrition  programs 
in  Slates  which  do  not  now  administer 
these  programs  through  their  own 
agencies. 

I  have  certain  reservations  as  to  the 
impact  that  the  requirement  for  State 
administration  of  all  child  nutrition 
programs  will  have  in  those  Stales 
which  may  have  constitutional  prohi- 
bitions against  State  agency  adminis- 
tration of  programs  operating  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  institutions. 

On  balance,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1984  contain  a  number  of  sound  child 
nutrition  policy  changes  which  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  and 
acted  upon  favorably  during  this  Con- 
gress.* 


CHILD  PASSENGER  SAFETY 
SEAT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  swiftly 
on  legislation  passed  recently  b.v  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules- 
legislation  addressing  an  important 
area  of  highway  .safety  and  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  fact  that  automobile  crashes  are 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for  Ameri- 
can children  is  frightening.  Each  year, 
approximately  900  children  under  the 
age  of  5  are  killed  while  riding  in  pas- 
senger vehicles.  In  fact,  more  children 
are  killed  or  crippled  as  a  result  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  than  by  the 
combined  total  of  all  the  diseases  for 
which  they  now  are  routinely  immu- 
nized. Most  of  those  deaths  and  inju- 
ries could  be  avoided  if  parents  only 
would  take  the  time  to  buckle  their 
children  properly  into  a  proper  child 
restraint  device  <CRD). 

CRDs,  which  include  booster  seats, 
padded  shells,  or  safety  harnes.ses. 
have  been  available  for  some  50  years. 
Only  in  the  past  10  to  15  years,  howev- 
er, has  the  full  .safety  potential  of 
CRDs  been  realized,  with  43  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
enacted  laws  mandating  their  use. 
This  is  a  tremendous  step  in  the  right 
direction:  however,  the  misuse  of 
CRD's  is  a  significant  and  widespread 
problem  resulting  in  unnecessary 
deaths  and  injuries. 

National  surveys  show  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age  are  secured 
by  child  restraints,  and  that  over  70 
percent  of  these  seals  are  used  incor- 
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rectly.  In  the  opinion  of  highway 
safety  experts,  the  effectiveness  of 
child  passenger  safely  laws  would  in- 
crease dramatically  were  they  lo  be 
complemented  by  comprehensive  sup- 
port programs  at  the  Slate  level. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation. 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion leaders  and  other  concerned 
Members  drafted  H.R.  4616,  legislation 
which  would  require  States  to  use  8 
percent  of  their  highway  safety  appor- 
tionments for  developing  and  imple- 
menting comprehensive  child  restraint 
programs  under  guidelines  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safely  Administration.  I  want  to 
commend  Chairman  Jim  Howard  and 
his  staff  for  having  brought  together 
the  ideas  of  several  Hou.se  Members  on 
this  matter,  as  well  as  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  Chairman 
Glenn  Anderson  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  Bud  Shuster  for  having 
considered  this  issue  when  they  hold 
hearings  on  an  array  of  vital  highway 
safely  matters  last  February. 

Being  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole  firmly  believes  that 
States  should  indeed  spend  an  appro- 
priate percentage  of  their  section  402 
funds  on  child  restraint  programs,  al- 
though she  has  not  personally  en- 
dorsed the  authorization  levels  estab- 
lished in  this  bill. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  portion  of 
each  State's  .section  402  highway  fund- 
ing would  be  earmarked  for  child  pas- 
senger seal  distribution,  enforcement, 
public  information,  and  education  pro- 
grams—all of  which  are  vital  if  we  are 
lo  improve  and  increa.se  overall  usage 
rales  of  CRDs  nationwide. 

Toward  these  ends.  H.R.  4616  first 
and  foremost  addresses  the  need  for 
Slate  distribution  programs  and  backs 
this  up  with  a  financial  commitment. 
CRDs  in  their  various  configurations 
cost  from  approximately  S25  to  $100. 
This  cost  simply  is  unaffordable  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  is  a  key  rea.son 
for  parents  failing  to  use  CRDs.  To 
aid  tho.se  who  cannot  afford  the  avail- 
ability of  child  .safely  seals.  CRD 
rental  programs  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country.  These  .safety 
seat  loan  programs,  established  by 
hospitals,  community  groups,  and 
public  agencies,  encourage  safely  seal 
use  by  making  them  widely  available 
at  a  nominal  cost  while  providing  par- 
ents and  motorists  with  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  need  for  a 
proper  u.se  of  a  CRD.  These  existing 
programs  can  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved with  innovative  approaches  de- 
termined by  NHTSA  with  the  funding 
provided. 

Comprehensive  programs  as  envi- 
sioned in  this  legislation  also  could 
make  section  402  funds  available  for 
State    law    enforcement    training    pro- 
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grams,  which  highway  safety  experts 
insist  are  necessary  in  order  lo  in- 
crease the  role  of  highway  troopers  in 
insuring  that  more  child  safely  seals 
are  used  on  the  roadways— and  used 
properly.  Law  enforcement  officials 
are  in  a  unique  position  to  spot  seals 
being  used  incorrectly  and  inform  mo- 
torists on  the  proper  use  of  these  de- 
vices. By  participating  in  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  local  pediatri- 
cians, troopers  could  better  serve  as 
child  safety  seat  advocates. 

Finally,  H.R.  4616  recognizes  the 
need  for  information  campaigns  and 
education  programs.  Experience  from 
public  campaigns  such  as  the  anti- 
smoking  effort  indicates  that  well  de- 
signed and  orchestrated  media  cam- 
paigns can  contribute  significantly  to 
changes  in  public  attitudes  and  behav- 
ior. Such  programs  could  promote 
child  safely  awareness  among  a  broad 
cross-section  of  Americans,  including 
parents,  the  purcha.sers  and  users  of 
these    devices,    and    importantly,    the 

iinder-fives  "  — the  children  riding  in 
CRDs.  Teaching  children  from  an 
early  age  the  importance  of  riding  in  a 
car  seat  will  result,  it  is  hoped,  in 
youngsters  automatically  'buckling 
up"  seat  belts  when  they  grow  older. 

Likewi.se.  educational  programs 
which  are  more  comprehensi\e  in 
scope  and  targeted  to  .smaller,  individ- 
ual groups  would  further  increase 
public  awareness  of  child  passenger 
safety  and  might  be  funded  by  this 
legislation.  These  might  consist  of  bro 
chures.  pamphlets,  films,  posters, 
bumper  stickers,  and  seminars.  And. 
conceivably,  existing  programs  devel- 
oped at  hospitals,  community  and  civic 
organizations,  and  State  public  health 
and  safety  agencies  which  have  been 
dissolved  for  financial  purposes  could 
be  resurrected  by  funding  from  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  protect  our  future— our 
most  precious  natural  resource— from 
.sen.seless  mortality  rates  and  from 
crippling  injuries,  and  thus  I  support 
incentive  grants  lo  the  Slates  for  child 
pa.s.senger  .safety  programs.  While 
child  passenger  safety  seat  laws  are 
appropriately  enacted  at  ihe  State 
level,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
automobile  fatalities  and  injuries  are  a 
national  epidemic.  With  incentive 
grants  as  envisioned  in  this  legislation, 
we  can  improve  and  increase  the 
proper  u.se  of  CRDs  in  tho.se  Stales 
which  already  have  these  laws  while, 
at  the  .same  lime,  encouraging  the  re- 
mainder lo  enact  such  statutes 
promptly.* 
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DUKE  ELLINGTON  MONTH 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  May  4,  York  College  and  the 
Black  American  Heritage  Society  will 
hold  a  brief  ceremony  commemorating 
Duke  Ellington  Month. 

Duke  Ellington  was  one  of  the  finest 
musicians  that  ever  lived.  Fine  musi- 
cians are  unique  breed  of  mankind. 
They  have  the  ability  to  reach  out  and 
communicate  to  so  many  different 
people. 

As  I  grew  up  studying  the  piano,  I 
emulated  Duke  Ellington.  Because 
what  he  could  do  in  a  few  notes  was  to 
reach  out  and  touch  men  from  every 
land.  While  critics  .say  that  the  Duke 
made  the  most  pervasive  contribution 
to  the  development  of  jazz  in  the 
United  Stales.  I  believe  his  contribu- 
tion was  to  mankind.  Through  his  de- 
velopment of  the  language  of  music, 
mankind  was  elevated  and  elated. 

Remembering  Duke  Ellington  is 
easy,  remembering  that  he  introduced 
the  wordless  voice  as  a  jazz  instrument 
or  put  together  compositions  from 
miniature  concerto's  is  not  that  diffi- 
cult either.  What  is  difficult  is  search- 
ing and  striving  as  the  Duke  did  all  his 
life  to  find  new  ways  of  .sensitizing 
ourselves  to  our  fellow  man.  By  doing 
this,  we  not  only  insure  that  Duke's 
contributions  are  remembered,  we 
guarantee  that  they  are  advanced  for 
the  future  generations  of  mankind.* 


CANTOR  BERMAN  HONORED  ON 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NFW  JKRSKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6.  1984  Temple  Beth-El.  of  Jersey  City, 
will  honor  its  cantor.  Abraham 
Berman.  who  has  served  the  congrega- 
tion without  interruption  for  the  past 
50  years. 

According  to  Rabbi  Samuel  A. 
Berman.  D.D..  and  members  of  the 
congregation,  this  unique  achievement 
is  unparalleled  in  any  synagogue  in 
the  United  Slates  and  perhaps  the 
world. 

Temple  Beth-El  has  enjoyed  the 
leadership  of  my  dear  friend.  Rabbi 
Berman  and  many  outstanding  com- 
munity leaders  including  Morris  Pesin, 
Raymond  Chasen,  George  Clott,  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  Chodash.  Leon- 
ard Casner.  Judge  Alan  Horowitz, 
Norman  Roth,  Josephine  Taube  Mat- 
thew  Weisenfeld.    and   Sadie   and    Isi- 
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dore  Hornstein  and  others  who  are 
currently  active. 

Many  of  its  members  over  the  years 
have  led  our  community  in  the  areas 
of  education,  law.  medicine,  business 
and  cultural  affairs. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the 
input  of  Milton  Gottlieb,  a  dedicated 
member  of  Temple  Beth-El.  who  has 
provided  important  information  about 
Temple  Beth-El  and  this  golden  anni- 
versary tribute. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  present  to 
Cantor  Berman  a  framed  copy  of  these 
remarks  from  today's  Congressional 
Record  for  his  family  use. 

Temple  Beth-El  has  received  wide 
acclaim  in  recent  years  for  its  innova- 
tive ideas  and  leadership  in  civic  af- 
fairs. Only  last  year,  it  received  na- 
tional recognition  by  creating  its  own 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  fund  as 
part  of  the  national  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate our  two  most  famous  shrines.  It 
set  an  example  for  other  religious  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  by 
raising  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
fund  in  honor  of  one  of  its  members, 
Morris  Pesin.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  120-year  history,  it  elected  a 
woman.  Blanche  Dohrman,  to  serve  as 
president  of  its  congregation  thereby 
recognizing  the  important  role  that 
women  play  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
community. 

Abraham  Berman  became  cantor  of 
Temple  Beth-El  in  1934.  Three  years 
later,  the  present  rabbi,  Samuel  A. 
Berman  (no  relation  to  Cantor 
Berman)  was  engaged  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  two  have  been  close 
friends  ever  since. 

The  golden  anniversary  celebration 
of  Cantor  Berman  s  affiliation  with 
Temple  Beth-El  will  be  a  3-day  event 
culminating  in  a  ceremony  on  Sunday, 
May  6  in  which  a  bas  relief  of  the 
cantor,  fashioned  by  the  world  famous 
sculptor,  Nathan  Rapoport,  will  be  un- 
veiled. Nathan  Rapoport  is  renowned 
for  his  sculptures  in  parks  and  muse- 
ums in  many  cities  throughout  the 
world,  having  just  completed  a  15-foot 
statute  exemplifying  the  liberation  of 
Europe  from  Nazi  oppression  by  the 
American  soldier,  which  will  be  placed 
in  Jersey  City's  Liberty  State  Park. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  ceremo- 
nies will  be  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Kean,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  proclamation  will  be 
read  by  Mayor  Gerald  McCann  of 
Jersey  City,  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary service  rendered  by 
Cantor  Berman  to  his  congregation 
and  the  community  of  Jersey  City. 

The  importance  of  the  cantor  to  the 
synagogue,  the  integral  part  of  the 
Jewish  community,  deserves  a  brief 
discussion.  In  the  years  of  the  ghettos, 
there  were  no  social  outlets  for  Jews, 
no  places  of  entertainment  insofar  as 
music,  drama,  or  the  arts  were  con- 
cerned. As  a  result,  the  yearning  to  ex- 
press themselves  artistically  remained 
unsatisfied.    The    community,    there- 
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fore,  demanded  that  the  cantor  fulfill 
these  longings  and  perform  a  dual 
role:  that  of  Hazzan  "  catering  to  the 
religious  needs,  and  that  of  entertain- 
er satisfying  the  need  for  relaxation 
and  artistic  expression.  He  sang  for 
the  sake  of  the  song.  However,  cantor- 
ial  music  did  not  destroy  the  liturgical 
purposes,  and  yet  music  had  its  own 
reason  for  existence. 

Today,  the  cantor  in  the  modern 
synagogue  bears  the  responsibility  of 
stimulating  devotion  to  Judaism.  He  is 
invested  with  the  honor  of  leading  the 
service  and  officiating  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  congregation.  In  the  words  of 
the  Concise  Code  of  Jewish  Law: 

The  one  designated  to  lead  the  congrega- 
tion in  prayer  must  be  a  worthy  person.  He 
should  be  one  who  has  a  good  reputation 
and  is  not  known  as  a  transgressor,  even  as 
a  youth.  He  should  be  modest  and  agreeable 
to  the  congregation.  His  voice  should  be 
pleasant,  melodious  and  pleasing.  He 
should,  of  course,  be  conversant  with  the 
prayers  and  the  order  of  the  service. 

Abraham  Berman  more  than  satis- 
fies these  criteria  that  are  the  hall- 
mark of  the  ideal  cantor.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  Yeshi- 
va  in  New  York  City.  He  received 
bachelor  degrees  from  City  College  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Law  School, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  love  for 
music  at  Columbia  University  after 
which  he  arranged  and  orchestrated 
Israeli  and  Yiddish  folk  songs  for  a  va- 
riety of  radio  programs.  He  organized 
a  gala  musical  commemorative  broad- 
cast in  observance  of  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Goldfaden. 
father  of  the  Yiddish  musical  theater. 
This  multitalented  man  served  as 
choral  director  for  the  most  celebrated 
cantors  of  this  era  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  United  States.  And 
throughout  his  career,  he  has  been 
the  musical  voice  of  his  beloved 
Temple  Beth-El  in  faith,  prayer,  and 
hope. 

Cantor  Herman  has  been  honored  by 
the  dedication  of  a  nursing  facility  in 
his  name  in  the  Jewish  Hospital  and 
Rehabilitation  Center  of  New  Jersey, 
and  on  display  in  its  main  lobby  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  Judaica  which 
he  donated. 

In  June  1980.  he  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  breakfast  in 
recognition  of  his  dedication  to  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  State  of 
Israel. 

I  have  visited  Jersey  City  Temple 
Beth-El  on  many  occasions.  Indeed  it 
is  an  important  anchor  in  our  society, 
constantly  reiterating  the  importance 
of  family  living  and  happy  home  life, 
where  character  is  built,  where  sacri- 
fices are  made,  and  where  love  has 
taken  residence. 

Every  time  I  visit  Temple  Beth-El  I 
am  reminded  of  our  first  President 
George  Washington's  speech  before 
the  first  synagogue  in  Newport.  R.I.. 
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in   1790  where  he  spoke  out  against 
bigotry: 

Happily  the  government  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  bigotry,  no  sanction.  To  per- 
secution, no  assistance. 

Washington's  wish  that: 

The  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham 
who  dwell  in  this  land  continue  to  merit  and 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitants 
while  everyone  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  there  shall  be 
none  to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  Father  of 
all  mercies  scatter  light  and  not  darkness  in 
our  paths  .  .  . 

Cantor  Abraham  Berman  indeed  has 
been  a  tree  in  our  lifetimes,  growing 
upward  to  the  heavens  providing 
shade  and  shelter  to  many  of  us  and 
by  being  an  excellent  servant  of  both 
God  and  man. 

Indeed  many  of  the  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals he  has  touched  have  gone  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  exercis- 
ing leadership  roles.  They  have  been 
woven  deeply  into  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ica. Their  contributions  are  reflected 
in  the  famous  words  of  Rabbi  Abba 
Hillel  Silver: 

God  built  him  a  continent  of  glory,  and 
filled  it  with  treasures  untold.  He  studded  it 
with  sweet-flowing  fountains,  and  traced  it 
with  long-winding  streams.  He  carpeted  it 
with  soft-rolling  prairies,  and  columned  it 
with  thundering  mountains.  He  graced  it 
with  deep-shadowed  forests,  and  filled  them 
with  song. 

Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  peoples, 
and  summoned  the  bravest  among  them. 
They  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each 
bearing  a  gift  and  a  hope.  The  glow  of  ad- 
venture was  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their 
hearts  the  glory  of  hope. 

And  out  of  the  bounty  of  earth,  and  the 
labor  of  men:  out  of  the  longing  of  heart, 
and  the  prayer  of  souls:  out  of  the  memory 
of  ages,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  God 
fashioned  a  nation  in  love,  and  blessed  it 
with  purpo.se  sublime. 

And  they  called  it  America. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  join  me 
in  this  tribute  to  Cantor  Berman  for  a 
job  well  done.« 


NEW  POLL  ON  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND SHOWS  LITTLE  SUPPORT 
BY  BRITISH  PEOPLE  FOR 
POLICY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  104-member  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  from 
the  April  20,  1984,  Irish  Echo  newspa- 
per entitled  "Three  of  Pour  Londoners 
Favor  a  United  Ireland." 

The  article  discusses  the  findings  of 
a  recent  poll  conducted  by  an  inde- 
pendent radio  station  in  London— 
LBC.  The  poll  asked  its  listeners  the 


question  "should  Northern  Ireland 
remain  part  of  the  United  Kingdom?  " 
This  was  the  main  question  asked  and 
out  of  some  7,000  who  responded.  84 
percent  said  no. 

This  is  not  the  first  poll  of  this  type 
that  I  have  seen.  It  causes  me  to 
wonder  how  and  why  the  British  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  conduct  their 
present  direct  rule  policies  over  the 
north  of  Ireland  when  there  is  so 
much  popular  opposition.  In  addition, 
the  costs  of  their  policy  is  economical- 
ly staggering— estimates  point  to  a 
cost  of  more  than  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  most 
significant  catalyst  for  a  political  solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  would  be  for 
the  British  Government  to  declare  its 
intention  to  commence  a  phased  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  their  entire 
presence  from  Northern  Ireland.  Once 
this  process  began,  all  sides  to  the  con- 
flict could  begin  to  conduct  discussions 
on  the  new  Northern  Ireland.  Then 
the  United  States  together  with  other 
concerned  nations  should  de\elop  an 
economic  aid  program  for  the  north. 

It  is  said  that  those  of  us  in  political 
life  in  America  read  and  study  polls 
very  carefully.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
same  practice  occurs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  this  particular  poll 
is  given  very  serious  consideration. 

The  article  follows  immediately: 

Three  of  Four  Londoners  Favor  a  United 
Ireland 

London.— Less  than  two  in  every  ten  Lon- 
doners believe  that  Northern  Ireland  should 
remain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  an  independent  radio 
station,  LBC. 

Almost  three  in  every  four  people  in 
London  think  that  the  North  should 
become  part  of  the  Republic,  and  fewer 
than  one  in  every  four  think  that  Northern 
Ireland  should  become  an  independent 
state,  the  same  survey  found. 

The  vast  majority  of  voters  (6.791)  re- 
sponded during  the  first  24  hours  of  the 
survey,  when  the  question  was:  "Should 
Northern  Ireland  remain  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom?"  The  overwhelming  majority— 84 
percent— voted  No  and  the  remaining  16 
percent  voted  Yes. 

Voting  on  the  two  remaming  questions 
was  confined  to  two  two-hour  periods  on  the 
succeeding  days.  The  first  of  these  questions 
was:  "Should  Northern  Ireland  become  part 
of  the  Irish  Republic?  "  Of  the  1,229  people 
who  responded,  72  percent  voted  Yes  and 
the  remaining  28  percent  voted  No. 

The  final  question  was:  "Should  Northern 
Ireland  become  an  independent  state?"  It 
attracted  the  smallest  number  of  replies— 
884  during  the  two-hour  period.  Only  24 
percent  of  these  voted  Yes  and  the  remain- 
ing 76  percent  voted  No.« 
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THE  CORONA-EAST  ELMHURST 
BRANCH  CELEBRATES  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  NAACP 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  will  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  NAACP,  This  diamond  jubilee 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  East  Elmhurst,  Queens,  on 
Sunday,  May  6, 

The  NAACP  was  founded  in  1909  in 
New  York  City  to  "achieve  equal 
rights  through  the  democratic  process 
and  eliminate  racial  prejudice  for  all 
American  citizens  *  *  *,"  and  quickly 
became  an  influential  force  for  social 
justice.  The  NAACP  is  the  oldest  civil 
rights  organization  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  consistently  worked  to 
achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  As  an  active  participant  in 
the  historic  Supreme  Court  case 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
the  NAACP  helped  to  end  legal  segre- 
gation in  education. 

The  Corona-East  Elmhurst  branch 
of  the  NAACP  has  served  the  Queens 
community  for  35  years.  Its  current 
president,  Harry  T.  Stewart,  also 
served  as  its  first  president,  in  1949. 
This  active  and  important  branch  and 
its  600  members  have  provided  day 
care  facilities  for  working  parents 
since  1972  at  the  Malcolm  X  Day  Care 
Center  in  Corona.  The  Corona-East 
Elmhurst  chapter  has  led  the  fight  for 
community  rights  and  neighborhood 
concerns.  This  branch  also  monitors 
local  civil  rights  ca.ses  so  that  it  may 
help  to  defend  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corona-East  Elm- 
hurst branch  of  the  NAACP  helps  its 
community  and  membership  maintain 
a  vibrant  and  healthy  environment, 
and  .sets  an  example  for  other  organi- 
zations to  emulate.  I  ask  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing President  Harry  T.  Stewart  and 
the  many  members  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation.* 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  PUB- 
LISHES LETTER  OF  MAJORITY 
LEADER  JIM  WRIGHT 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  yesterday  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  our  distinguished 
majority   leader,   Jim   Wright,   in   re- 
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sponse  to  the  Journal's  editorial  about 
an  earlier  letter  from  him  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

I  wish  to  call  this  excellent  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  The  issue  of  Central  America  is 
a  critical  matter  on  which  the  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  take  a  number 
of  actions  this  session.  Our  majority 
leader's  views  are  thoughtful  and  rea- 
soned: they  deserve  our  careful  consid- 
eration. 

As  his  letter  concludes: 

Change  is  coming  to  Latin  America.  We 
cannot  prevent  that.  We  should  not  try.  Wfe 
can  help  to  shape  the  direction  of  that 
change  by  patience,  by  understanding,  by 
deeds  of  good  will,  by  a  steady  long-term 
commitment  to  peaceful  cooperation. 

The  tone  and  direction  of  his  letter 
provides  a  good  point  of  departure  for 
the  decisions  we  in  the  Congress  face. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Sandinistas 

Your  edUorial  of  April  17  ("Dear  Coman- 
dante")  questions  my  motives,  and  those  of 
Senator  Moynihan,  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  editorial  accuses  us  of  "posturing." 
of  "hypocrisy,"  of  crass  political  pandering, 
of  lacking  courage.  Harsh  indictments, 
indeed. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  object  to  being 
linked  with  Pat  Moynihan,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  him.  Anybody  who 
knows  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  aware 
lie  can  speak  quite  adequately  in  his  own 
behalf. 

The  basic  charge  against  me  is  that  I 
signed,  with  nine  others,  a  letter  to  Daniel 
Ortega,  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  governing 
junta.  The  thrust  of  that  letter  is  not  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  Nicaragua's  scheduling 
of  elections  and  its  promise  to  les.sen  press 
censorship  and  allow  greater  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. The  point  of  the  letter  is  that  these 
steps,  while  commendable,  are  not  enough. 
Quoting  from  the  letter:  "We  write  with  the 
hope  that  the  initial  steps  you  have  taken 
will  be  followed  by  others  designed  to  guar- 
antee a  fully  open  and  democratic  electoral 
process. " 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  a  truly 
free  and  fair  election  and  with  it  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  direction  of  Nicara- 
guan policy  that  we  wrote  the  letter  of 
March  20.  That  hope  may  be  naive,  but 
surely  worthy  of  an  effort. 

Your  editorialist  saw  a  basic  inconsistency 
between  this  effort  and  my  support  for  the 
electoral  process  and  the  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador.  If  we  truly  believe 
in  political  decisions  by  ballot  rather  than 
by  bullet,  then  my  position  is  consistent.  It 
upholds  that  principle  in  both  countries. 

The  two  elections  in  El  Salvador,  which  I 
have  ob.served  at  first  hand,  convince  me 
that  the  people  of  that  country  deeply 
desire  and  richly  deserve  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. We  must  support  their  right  to 
sustain  one.  We  are  committed  to  do  so  by 
the  Rio  Treaty.  We  are  pledged  to  respect 
and  help  protect  the  rights  of  local  non-vio- 
lent .self-determination. 

By  the  same  logic,  as  we  assist  Salvador- 
ans  to  defend  the  integrity  of  their  institu- 
tions against  externally  supported  terror- 
ism, how  shall  we  defend  financing  and  di- 
recting external  terrorism  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua?  It  is  a  poor  rule  that 
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doesn't  work  both  ways.  Is  ours  a  policy  of 
principle  or  of  expediency? 

There  is  much  to  criticize  in  the  behavior 
of  the  Sandinistas.  I  have  found  fault  with 
many  of  their  policies.  But  we  may  not  dic- 
tate their  form  of  .society.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  is  counterproductive.  It  breeds  resent- 
ment. Pinancmg  terrorist  attacks  against 
that  country  merely  feeds  the  fires  of  na- 
tionalistic resistance.  It  inflates  the  bogey 
man  of  U.S.  imperialism"  and  inflames  the 
public  against  our  country. 

To  foreclose  all  possibility  of  a  peaceful 
reconciliation  with  Nicaragua  would  be  to 
narrow  our  choices  to  two;  the  permanence 
of  a  hostile  Marxist  state  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  the  need  to  overthrow  it  by  force  of 
arms.  To  settle  for  either  of  those  alterna- 
tives IS  to  admit  to  a  failed  policy,  bankrupt 
of  creative  ideas. 

Our  relations  with  Central  America  are 
vital.  No  other  region  is  more  important  to 
our  national  future.  The  challenge  is  for  pa- 
tience and  consistency.  We  must  be  willing 
to  deal  with  Latin  Americans  as  partners, 
not  subordinates.  Too  often  we've  acted  like 
a  fire  department  We  ignore  all  of  Central 
America  until  trouble  erupts.  We  rush  down 
to  put  out  the  fire,  then  return  to  a  posture 
of  benign  indifference,  distracted  by  other 
concerns. 

That  policy  won't  work  anymore.  Change 
is  coming  in  Latin  America.  We  cannot  pre- 
vent that.  We  should  not  try.  We  can  help 
to  shape  the  direction  of  that  change  by  pa- 
tience, by  understanding,  by  deeds  of  good 
will,  by  a  steady  long-term  commitment  to 
peaceful  cooperation. 

Jim  Wright. 
Majonlv  Leader. 
House  of  Representatives. 9 


LAND  REFORM  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

of   NKW  VCIKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdav.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1984.  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  yet  another  report  on  land 
reform  in  El  Salvador.  Although  the 
report  indicate.s  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  land  reform,  it  does  not 
focus  on  the  source  of  the  problems  or 
on  the  extent  of  the  misery  which 
exists  as  a  result  of  Government  im- 
pediments to  land  reform. 

The  basic  plan  for  land  reform  in  El 
Salvador  is  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
the  farmers  who  work  the  land  to  pur- 
chase the  land  as  individuals  or  as 
members  of  cooperatives.  In  order  for 
the  farmers  to  plant  crops,  earn  a 
living,  and  begin  to  pay  for  the  land, 
credit  is  necessary  to  put  in  seed  and 
fertilizer.  The  farmers  must  rely  upon 
the  Government  banks  for  this  credit. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  credit  must 
arrive  in  time  to  get  the  crop  in.  This 
has  not  occurred,  leading  to  reduced 
crops. 

The  second  problem  which  the  farm- 
ers face  is  how  to  sell  the  crop.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  investigated  the 
situation,  the  farmers  .say  that  they 
are  required  to  sell  their  crops  to  the 
Government  at  low  prices  and  that  the 
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Government  resells  the  crop  at  higher 
prices.  If  one  assumes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  purchase 
all  crops  becau.se  of  the  breakdown  in 
the  marketing  system,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  depress  prices  and  leave 
the  farmers  with  ,so  little  income  that 
they  are  worse  off  than  they  were 
with  the  landlords. 

It  is  clear  that  the  farmers  of  El  Sal- 
vador must  become  organized  so  that 
they  can  exercise  sufficient  control 
over  the  credit,  production,  and  mar- 
keting needed  to  realize  reasonable 
profit  from  their  work.  Organization 
efforts  have  been  hindered,  the  farm- 
ers say,  because  the  Government  for- 
bids them  to  speak  with  organizers 
from  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  Latin  America,  One  can  sug- 
gest that  the  farmers  might  well 
ignore  such  directives,  but  one  must 
remember  that  they  live  in  a  land 
where  death  through  Government  vio- 
lence is  all  too  common  and  they 
would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore  this  ever- 
present  danger. 

Where  does  this  leave  many  of  the 
farmers  on  the  issue  of  land  reform? 
They  look  to  the  conditions  of  their 
lives,  the  hunger  of  their  families,  and 
W'ish  for  the  old  days  of  the  landlords 
when  they  had  higher  incomes  and 
when  the  living  conditions  were  some- 
what better.  From  the  perspective  of 
an  individual  who  is  hungrier  than  he 
was  before,  the  experiment  has  failed. 

The  overall  situation  in  El  Salvador 
is  such  that  agricultural  production 
has  fallen  by  8.1  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  land  reform.  The  drop  in 
export  crops  has  been  1,6  percent, 
The.se  realities  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  less  food  available  for  local 
consumption.  The  farmer  is  paying 
the  price  of  hunger  for  this  decline. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
basis  of  this  debacle,  the  lardy  crt^dit, 
and  the  laclt  of  a  nongovernmental 
marketing  system,  are  not  the  farmers 
who  are  hungry. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to 
correct  this  situation?  First  of  all  we 
can  stop  approving  a  land-reform  proc- 
ess which  has  so  many  built-in  causes 
for  failure.  The  point  of  land  reform 
was  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  farmers  and  not  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maniptilate  the  system  so 
that  the  reform  measures  would  fail. 
Counting  the  farmers  who  are  in- 
volved in  land  reform  is  no  subsitute 
for  looking  at  how  the  system  is  work- 
ing. When  the  Secretary  of  State  certi- 
fies that  the  Government  has  done 
nothing  to  alter,  suspend,  or  terminate 
land  reform,  it  seems  a  bit  cynical  to 
ignore  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment has  managed  the  process  in  such 
a  way  as  to  effectively  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  farmers  and  create 
untold  suffering. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  will 
endure   this  latest   hardship.   Poverty 
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will  continue  and  people  will  become 
more  and  more  distrusting  of  their 
neighbor  to  the  north  who  is,  in  part, 
the  author  of  their  misery.  This  pat- 
tern must  cease  if  our  goal  is  to  nur- 
ture fragile  democracies  through  their 
infancy.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  nur- 
ture the  beginnings  of  a  democracy  is 
to  support  economic  justice  and  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  living  for  all  of 
the  people.  We  are  not  succeeding  in 
doing  this  in  El  Salvador, • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  M.  HULSE 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OK  MAKVIA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  James  M,  Hulse.  a  man  of 
noteworthy  distinction  whose  quest 
for  peace  and  human  rights  spans 
almost  30  years  and  several  continents. 
This  week  James  Hulse  will  be  hon- 
ored for  what  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower once  described  as  impo.ssible, 
earning  three  Combat  Infantry 
Badges. 

Combat  Infantry  Badges  are  award- 
ed to  servicemen  who  served  in  an  in- 
fantry unit  under  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. Infantrymen  can  earn  only  one 
of  these  badges  in  each  war.  For  his 
courage  on  the  front  lines  during  a  27- 
year  military  career  that  included 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  war.  and 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  Hulse  earned 
three  Combat  Infantry  Badges, 

James  Hulse  and  214  other  service- 
men who  are  the  sole  recipients  of 
three  Combat  Infantry  Badges  will  be 
honored  in  a  special  ceremony  on 
Friday,  May  4.  at  Headquarters  U.S. 
Infantry  Center  at  Fort  Benning,  GA, 
A  plaque  bearing  the  names  of  the 
triple  badge  holders  will  be  unveiled  at 
the  cermony  expected  to  be  attended 
by  130  of  the  recipients  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  plaque  will  later  be  placed  in 
the  National  Infantry  Museum  at  Fort 
Benning. 

Jim  Hulse  joined  the  Army  following 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  age 
of  20.  His  duties  as  a  rifleman  in 
World  War  II  took  him  to  North 
Africa,  Italy,  Sicily,  Normandy.  Hol- 
land, and  Berlin.  Though  his  para- 
trooper unit  was  under  enemy  fire  for 
367  days  in  39  months,  this  great  pa- 
triot was  not  wounded  and  returned 
home. 

He  was  .seriously  wounded  in  the 
Korean  war  while  a  member  of  the 
187th  Airborne  Brigade.  A  third  of  his 
unit  died  trying  to  capttire  one  hill. 
Hulse  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
but  Chinese  artillery  wounded  him 
and  killed  his  friend.  Peace  was  de- 
clared while  he  recuperated  in  a  Japa- 
nese hospital. 
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James  Hulse  retired  in  1964  but  was 
called  back  in  1966  to  join  the  Army's 
Special  Forces,  known  as  the  Green 
Berets,  in  Vietnam,  He  made  three 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  was  shot 
down  twice  in  helicopters.  He  survived, 
though,  and  retired  for  good  in  1970 
when  he  was  sent  home  with  pneumo- 
nia, 

James  Hulse  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  believe  in  the  strength  of 
the  human  spirit  and  the  benefits  of  a 
free  society.  On  behalf  of  all  who  have 
benefited  from  his  dedication  and  per- 
.severance.  I  would  like  to  commend 
James  for  his  accomplishments  and 
wish  him  a  healthy  and  rewarding 
future,* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  NEW  DI- 
RECTIVE AGAINST  TERRORISM 
MOST  WELCOMED 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

m  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bring  to  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  News  Press,  dated  Wednes- 
day, April  18.  1984.  The  editorial 
praises  President  Reagan's  new  direc- 
tive to  implement  a  tough  antiterror- 
ism package. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing 
use  of  terrorism  by  various  religious 
and  political  factions  acro.ss  the  globe. 
And,  as  can  be  witnessed  in  the  recerit 
terrorist  bombing  attacks  against  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  followed  by 
the  truck-bomb  attack  on  our  Marines 
Headquarters  also  in  Beirut,  the 
United  Stales  is  a  prime  target  for 
such  attacks.  The  President's  decision 
is  "a  welcome  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can resources"  agatnst  these  fanatical 
groups  and  individuals," 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

War  on  Terrorism 

The  United  States  ha.s  been  a  long  time 
coming  to  the  recognition  that  terrorism  is 
a  form  of  warfare  to  be  prepared  for  and  de- 
fended against  as  systematically  as  any 
more  traditional  call  to  battle.  The  lough 
new  anti-terrorism  policy  signed  this  month 
by  President  Reagan  is  a  welcome  commit- 
ment of  American  resources  to  guard  U.S. 
interest  and  values  against  increasing  ter- 
rorist attacks  launched  against  democracy 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  United  States  will 
go  on  the  offensive  with  this  policy,  striving 
to  identify  potential  terrorist  attacks  and 
stop  them  before  they  occur. 

U.S.  officials  don't  delude  themselves 
about  the  difficulty  of  sniffing  out  would-be 
attackers  before  they  explode  the  bomb  or 
kidnap  the  targeted  diplomat;  terrorists  op- 
erate in  small  groups  dedicated  to  secrecy 
and  hard  to  infiltrate.  But  the  alarming 
growth  in  attacks  against  American  proper 
ty  and  people  demands  a  more  active  re- 
spon.se  than  simply  wondering— always 
afterward- whether  and  how  the  United 
States  should  strike  back. 
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In  the  last  decade,  nearly  39  percent  of 
some  6,500  terrorist  attacks  worldwide  were 
directed  against  U.S.  citizens  or  property.  In 
the  last  five  years,  attacks  on  persons  rather 
than  property  increa,sed  by  30  percent.  In 
1983  and  this  year,  terrorist  attacks  on 
Americans  have  mounted  monthly,  in  a  rash 
of  bombings,  murders  and  kidnappings  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  United  States. 

Such  attacks  arc  apparently  being 
planned,  directed  and  financed  by  foreign 
governments,  among  them  Libya.  Syria, 
Iran.  North  Korea  and  Cuba. 

Against  such  concerted  global  'warfare." 
the  United  States  will  now  fight  back  with 
increased  collection  of  intelligence  data,  re- 
inforced security  for  potential  American  tar- 
gets, specially  trained  antiterrorist  squads, 
and  a  policy  that  holds  nations  that  sponsor 
terrorism  accountable  ihrough  public  expo 
sure  and  the  threat  of  military,  paramili- 
tary, political,  economic  or  other  action. 

A  package  of  propo.sed  legislation  submit- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  administration  would 
provide  for  much  of  the  anti-terrorist  strat- 
egies. Most  needed  is  high-level  support  for 
the  nation's  intelligence  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  One  proposed  law  would 
permit  payment  of  huge  awards  for  good  in- 
formation on  terrorists.  Using  knowledge 
aforehand  to  prevent  violence  makes  the 
best  kind  of  business  sense,  and  an  excellent 
ii.se  of  American  resources  against  the  war 
on  democracy.* 


THE  NOT  SO  INVISIBLE  POOR 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OK  calikoknia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  held  hearings  today  on 
a  recent  GAO  report,  which  studied 
how  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  cuts  affected  individuals  receiv- 
ing AFDC  benefits.  According  to  GAO, 
approximately  493.000  fewer  families 
are  receiving  AFDC  as  a  result  of 
tho.se  cuts. 

This  tragic  result  is  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  Administration's  overall 
design  to  eliminate  the  Government's 
responsibility  for  providing  some  eco- 
nomic security  for  poor  Americans. 
The  changes  in  AFDC  have  hit  women 
who  work  particularly  hard  and  left 
many,  who  continued  to  work,  in 
worse  financial  shape  due  to  lost  eligi- 
bility for  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and 
medicaid. 

This  body  recently  took  steps  to 
ameliorate  this  problem,  however.  The 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  recently 
adopted  by  the  House  included  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  AFDC 
program.  These  changes  would  assure 
these  families  of  minimum  AFDC  cov- 
erage and  the  medicaid  benefits  they 
sorely  need. 

Concern  for  the  plight  of  those  in 
poverty  is  shared  by  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  population  and  not 
just  policymakers  in  Washington.  Sev- 
eral major  newspapers  have  editorial- 
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ized  about  the  cruel  thud  of  poverty 
and  its  debilitating  effects  on  those 
who  have  slipped  through  the  Reagan 
administration's  oft  referred  to  and 
seldom  seen  social  safety  net.  I  espe- 
cially would  like  to  share  recent  edito- 
rials from  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  3.  1984] 
The  Thud  of  Poverty 

One  of  the  great  successes  of  conserv- 
atives generally  and  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration in  particular  has  been  to  capture  the 
high  ground  on  the  issue  of  welfare,  to  suc- 
cessfully characterize  welfare  as  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  a  program  through  which  para- 
sites feed  off  the  rest  of  society.  According 
to  this  view,  any  initiative  that  reduces  wel- 
fare payments  is  an  unalloyed  good. 

Thus  one  can  reasonably  expect  President 
Reagan  to  begin  touting  the  results  of  a  new 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  impact  of  welfare  cuts  initiated  at  his 
urging  in  1981. 

That  study,  based  on  a  survey  in  five 
cities,  found  that  the  cuts  in  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  working  poor  have  reduced 
welfare  payments  to  that  group  by  more 
than  9  percent;  that  those  affected  have  not 
quit  work  to  reestablish  welfare  eligibility: 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  increa.sed  their 
working  hours  slightly  and  that  their  earn- 
ings have  thus  increased. 

Who  could  object  to  a  welfare  cut  that 
produced  these  results?  Those  who  read  no 
further  in  the  GAO  study. 

What  the  study  found,  in  fact,  was  that 
despite  the  increa,sed  work  effort  by  those 
who.se  benefits  were  reduced  in  1981  and  de- 
spite their  increase  in  actual  earnings,  many 
of  them  are  economically  much  wor.se  off 
than  they  were  in  1981  and  many  of  them 
are  now  living  in  poverty.  Their  increased 
earnings  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
decreases  in  welfare  benefits  and  by  the  loss 
of  such  supplemental  benefits  as  food 
stamps. 

What  the  study  does  show,  contrary  to 
much  of  Reagan's  rhetoric,  is  that  welfare 
recipij-nts— at  least  the  working  poor  affect- 
ed by  the  1981  cuts— are  not  interested  in  a 
free  lunch;  are  willing  to  work  and  want  to 
work;  and  do  not  deliberately  take  steps 
that  make  them  eligible  for  welfare  but.  in 
fact,  endeavor  as  best  they  can  to  stay  off 
the  rolls. 

The  study  illustrates  that  when  all  the 
rhetoric  about  welfare  cheats  and  the  cul- 
ture of  poverty  is  exhausted,  welfare  often 
ser\('s  its  intended  and  beneficial  purpose 
It  makes  the  social  safety  net  work,  it  raises 
the  economic  floor  above  the  poverty  level 
and  its  .saves  Americans  from  the  debiliaiing 
thud  of  impoverishment. 

IFrom  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Wednesday,  Apr.  4.  1984} 

High  Price  ok  Saving  Pennies 

President  Reagan's  1981  cutbacks  in  social 
programs  have  done  exactly  what  he  .said 
they  would:  saved  some  money  and  reduced 
welfare  caseloads.  But  I  hey  have  done  .so  at 
a  devastating  cost  to  the  working  poor,  who 
have  .seen  their  chances  of  climbing  out  of 
poverty  all  but  dashed. 

Separate  studies  on  the  effects  of  the  cut- 
backs by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy 
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in  Washington  detail  the  damage.  It  is  ex- 
tensive. 

Despite  working  longer  hours  at  higher 
wages  than  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  1981 
cuts;  the  working  poor  in  five  cities  surveyed 
have  experienced  a  substantial  loss  in  net 
incomes,  accordmg  to  GAO.  the  investiga- 
tive arm  of  Congress. 

Their  average  monthly  income  dropped 
from  $744  in  Dallas  to  $515  and  from  $870 
in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  to  $720.  Similar  patterns 
were  found  m  Boston.  Memphis  and  Mil- 
waukee. Most  have  not  been  able  to  earn 
enough  money  to  make  up  for  the  loss  they 
suffered  when  welfare  and  food  stamp  as- 
sistance was  removed. 

The  cutbacks  have  pushed  more  families, 
especially  ones  headed  by  working  women, 
into  poverty  and  made  those  who  were  al- 
ready poor  even  poorer.  Before  1981.  the 
benefits  had  provided  .small  but  crucial  as- 
sistance to  people  near  the  bottom,  often 
just  the  boost  the  working  poor  needed  to 
pull  themselves  up  to  better  living  stand- 
ards. Timely  aid  helped  thousands  climb  out 
of  poverty. 

After  a  decade  of  slow  but  steady  progress 
in  returning  America's  permanent  under- 
class, the  nation's  poverty  rate  jumped  dra- 
matically between  1979  and  1982.  according 
to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  During  that 
period,  the  poverty  rate  rose  from  11.7  per- 
cent (26  million  poor  people)  to  15  percent 
(34  million).  Some  of  the  blame  belongs  to 
the  recession,  but  analysis  also  assign  part 
to  administration  policies  that  have  under- 
mined the  working  poor. 

Under  guise  of  rendering  "fat  "  from  social 
programs.  Reagan  reversed  the  trend 
toward  helping  tho.se  on  poverty's  border- 
line. Many  have  no  private  or  public  health 
insurance  and  some  report  they  have  been 
denied  medical  or  dental  care  because  they 
could  not  pay  for  it.  And  this  for  savings  " 
that  have  been  trivial  when  measured 
against  the  $200  billion  federal  deficits  that 
the  administration  has  piled  up  from  tax 
cuts  and  increased  military  spending. 

The  nation  is  saving  a  few  pennies  now 
and  buying  long-range  problems.  Many  who 
cannot  afford  food,  medical  attention  or  pay 
their  rent  will,  sooner  or  later,  wind  up  on 
the  streets,  on  the  welfare  rolls  or  in  hospi- 
tals with  serious  maladies.  Those  costs  will 
be  borne  by  taxpayers. 

And  the  growing  frustration  created 
among  those  who  see  no  way  out  of  their 
poverty  could  cost  us  even  more  in  social 
alienation,  potentially  another  setback  after 
years  of  progress  in  that  area.  With  the  cut- 
backs, the  government  has  realized  only  a 
9.3  percent  savings  in  its  monthly  welfare 
outlays,  while  running  up  long-term  bills 
that  are  almost  certain  to  be  far  costlier. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Saturday,  Apr. 

7.  19841 

Sink  or  Swim 

Here's  a  surprise.  It  turns  out  that  when 
you  take  money  away  from  poor  people 
they  are  worse  off  Just  like  rich  people. 
Except  that  the  poor,  not  having  had  much 
to  begin  with,  tend  to  be  driven  to  doing 
things  like  standing  in  food  lines,  bargaining 
for  discarded  produce  at  grocery  stores,  out- 
fitting their  kids  at  the  thrift  shop,  pawning 
their  belongings  and  collecting  discarded 
bottles  and  cans.  They  neglect  medical  care 
for  their  children—and  are  often  refused 
care  because  they  can't  pay.  And.  of  course, 
they  fall  into  debt  if  they're  lucky  enough 
to  find  anyone  who  will  extend  them  credit. 

These  findings  come  from  two  new  studies 
of    the    Reagan    administration's    policy    of 
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throwing  most  working  welfare  recipients 
off  the  rolls.  The  sink-or-swim  philosophy 
guiding  this  policy  held  that  if  these  fami- 
lies were  put  to  the  test,  they  would  be  able 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water  on  their 
own.  The  studies  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Social  Policy— confirm  that  most  of  the 
heads  are  still  visible  out  there,  but  their 
owners  are  having  to  paddle  hard  to  slay 
afloat. 

Both  studies  found  that  most  of  the  fami- 
lies had  not  returned  to  welfare  in  the  year 
following  their  removal  from  the  rolls.  This 
is  not  surprising,  since  working  poor  fami- 
lies generally  stay  on  welfare  for  le.ss  than  a 
year,  and  most  don't  return.  Still,  the  return 
rates  were  somewhat  lower  than  usual  in 
most  sites.  The  GAO  found  that  this  was 
not  because  the  families  were  better  off  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  but  simply  becau.se 
the  tighter  rules  had  made  it  harder  to 
qualify  for  welfare  aid. 

Both  studies  found  that  these  welfare 
mothers— almost  all  the  families  affected 
were  headed  by  women  with  children  — were 
eager  to  work.  Relatively  few  were  able  to 
find  additional  hours  of  work,  and  some  lost 
jobs  or  suffered  pay  cuts.  All  the  same, 
many  were  able  to  increase  their  earnings  in 
the  low-paying  service  or  clerical  jobs  they 
typically  held.  But  the.se  earnings  increases 
were  far  from  adequate  lo  make  up  for  the 
losses  in  welfare  aid— not  to  mention  medi- 
cal and  food  aid-so  that  many  of  the  fami- 
lies fell  into  poverty.  Others,  already  poor, 
became  poorer.  For  example,  in  Memphis  86 
percent  of  these  families  are  now  in  poverty, 
in  Dallas  75  percent,  in  New  York  46  per- 
cent. 

Finally  the  good  news.  The  GAO  esti- 
mates that  the  cutbacks  .saved  the  govern- 
ment about  $93  million  a  month.  Alas,  tho.se 
savings,  modest  as  they  were  in  federal 
budget  terms,  .seem  to  be  disappearing— for 
reasons  the  GAO  can't  explain.  Still,  think 
of  the  satisfaction  these  struggling  mothers 
must  feel  knowing  that  their  efforts  have 
helped  — however  slightly— lo  lighten  the 
tax  burden  on  the  wealthiest  families  in  ihe 
country. • 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY 
URGES  REPEAL  OF  TAXATION 
OF  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  Map  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
continue.s  to  grow  against  .section  121 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
allows  for  the  income  from  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  to  be  taxed  as  part  of 
income  under  social  security. 

I  believe  that  inclusion  of  this  par- 
ticular provision  was  ill-considered  for 
it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  intent  of 
the  program— which  is  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  these  bonds  based 
upon  their  tax-free  status.  The  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  are  critical  to  municipalities 
which  rely  upon  them  in  order  to  im- 
prove .services  in  local  communities. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  H.R.  3028,  which  I  have  co- 


sponsored,  that  repeals  this  provision. 
This  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  congre.ssional  hearings  in  the 
Senate  where  companion  legislation 
has  been  introduced.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  which  underscores  my  con- 
cern in  this  matter.  I  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  resolulion 
and  once  again  call  for  speedy  action 
on  H.R.  3028  so  that  we  reverse  this 
back-door  attempt  to  drain  the  retire- 
ment incomes  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  material  follows: 

Assembly  of  State  of  New  York, 

Albany.  NY.  April  2.  1984. 

Dear  Mario:  I  urge  the  repeal  of  Section 
121  of  the  Social  Security  Law. 

The  enclosed  Resolulion  on  this  subject, 
introduced  by  myself  in  the  A.s.sembly  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Marchi.  was 
unanimously  adopted  in  both  houses. 

I  would  appreciate  you  responding  to  this 
Resolution. 

Sincerely, 

Ivan  C.  Lafayette, 
Member  of  Assembly. 

Resolution 

Whereas  Congress  amended  the  Social  Se- 
curity laws  in  1983  to  require  the  taxing  of 
Social  Security  Benefits  for  recipients 
whose  adjusted  gross  annual  income  reaches 
a  threshold  of  $25,000  for  a  single  taxpayer 
or  $32,000  for  a  married  couple:  and 

Whereas  the  formula  for  calculating  com- 
bined income  will  now  be  computed  by  in- 
cluding adjusted  gro.ss  (taxable)  income  plus 
one-half  of  his  or  her  social  security  bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  taxing  of 
Social  Security  Benefits,  tax  exempt  munic- 
ipal bond  interest  must  also  be  added  as 
part  of  any  tax  calculations;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  government  is  pro- 
jecting an  increa.sed  income  of  27.5  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  5  years;  and 

Whereas  eight  percent,  (two  billion  dol- 
lars) of  the  expected  federal  revenue  will 
come  from  the  .senior  citizens  of  New  York 
State;  and 

Whereas  financial  writer  Sylvia  Porter  ex- 
plains that  "Social  Security  recipients  will 
be  the  only  taxpayers  required  to  include 
income  from  municipal  bonds  when  comput- 
ing income  tax  liability  ";  and 

Whereas  the  burden  of  increased  taxes  is 
falling  on  .senior  citizens,  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes  and  have  made  specific  plans  for  re- 
tirement: and 

Whereas  lo  illustrate  this  point,  a  social 
security  recipient's  $20,000  taxable  income 
plus  $5,000  interest  from  municipal  bonds 
will  total  $25,000.  the  minimum  amount 
that  will  cause  a  taxpayer  to  pay  tax  on  his 
or  her  .social  security;  and 

Whereas  in  this  case  the  taxpayer  will 
suffer  a  $602  tax  burden;  and 

Whereas  this  would  result  in  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  12.04  percent  on  those  bonds: 
and 

Whereas  a  social  security  recipient  with 
zero  dollars  in  taxable  income  and  $100,000 
interest  from  municipal  bonds,  will  pay  only 
$238.  or  one  quarter  of  one  percent:  and 

Whereas  these  illustrations  clearly  show 
that  tax  exempt  income  will  cau.se  a  higher 
tax  liability  on  social  security  income;  and 


Whereas  as  a  result,  tax  exempt  income 
will  thus  become  identified  with  higher 
taxes;  and 

Whereas  revenues  from  tax  free  municipal 
bond  sales  are  used  by  municipalities  for  the 
betterment  of  our  communities:  and 

Whereas  the  interest  on  tax  free  munici- 
pal bonds  is  lower  than  many  other  invest- 
ments, but  are  purchased  for  their  tax  free 
advantage;  and 

Whereas  according  to  securities  experts, 
the  new  laws  will  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  State,  its  subdivisions,  authorities,  spe- 
cial districts,  and  population  and  on  the 
purchase  of  these  lax  exempt  and  formerly 
nonreportable  forms  of  income:  and 

Whereas  at  a  hearing  held  by  Senator  Al- 
fon.se  D'Amato.  Jim  Lebenthal.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Lebenthal  and  Co.,  Inc..  testi- 
fied "lax  exemption  is  part  of  the  rate  the 
investor  bargained  for";  and 

Whereas  allowing  interest  from  tax  free 
municipal  bonds  to  be  figured  into  combined 
taxable  income  is  an  indirect  tax  on  the  pur- 
chase of  municipal  bonds;  and 

Whereas  Prudenlial-Bache  Securities, 
Inc..  has  warned  that  the  tax  will  make  it 
difficult  lo  float  the  amount  of  bonds  neces- 
sary for  smooth  state  administration;  and 

Whereas  a  lower  demand  for  tax  free  mu- 
nicipal bonds  will  result  in  the  interest  rate 
of  these  bonds  lo  ri.se  perhaps  at  least  one- 
half  percent:  and 

Whereas  New  York  Stale  and  its  subdivi- 
sions floated  $30  billion  in  tax  free  bonds 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  1982;  and 

Whereas  a  one-half  percent  ri.se  in  inter 
est  rates  on  $30  billion  of  tax  free  municipal 
bonds  will  cost  New  York  State  and  its  sub 
divisions  150  million  dollars  a  year:  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  in 
New  York  Slate  rises  annually:  and 

Whereas  the  lo.ss  of  .scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues  derived  from  tax  free 
municipal  bonds  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  cities,  towns,  villages  and  special 
districts:  and 

Whereas  this  impact  would  increase  the 
inflation  rale  of  New  York  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
McCuUock  V.  Maryland  i  1819)  that  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy:  and 

Whereas  taxation  of  the  exempt  munici 
pal  bonds  would  be  the  first  step  in  destroy 
ing  the  stales  ability  to  issue  low  interest 
debt:  and 

Whereas  although  many  have  questioned 
the  validity  in  a  constitutional  sen.se  of  the 
new  measures,  we  will  leave  the  courts  lo 
make  such  constitutional  determinations; 
and 

Whereas  this  new-  federal  lax  burden  is  a 
repugnant  interference  into  Ihe  economy  of 
New  York  Stale;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
State  has  voiced  bi-partisan  objection  to 
this  issue  by  the  Senate  passing  a  bill  lo  un 
couple  with  the  federal  government  for  the 
purposes  of  taxing  social  security  and  tax 
free  municipal  bonds  income;  and 

Whereas  the  A.ssembly  is  expected  to 
follow  suit  promptly  by  passing  one  of  four 
uncoupling  bills  presently  being  considered 
by  the  A.s.sembly;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  and 
Representative  Major  R.  Owens  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (S.  ni3/H,R.  3028)  to 
repeal  Section  121  of  the  Social  Security 
law.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  recognize 
the  harsh  and  unnecessary  burden  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State  and  other  taxpayers  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try: and  be  it  further 
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Resolved.  That  Congress  act  quickly  to 
rectify  this  horrible  situation  by  passing  the 
D'Amalo/Owens  bill;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engro.ssed.  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  New 
York  delegation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LUCY 
PETREE 

HON.  EARL  HUTTO 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  lady  in  the 
community  of  Escambia  County,  Fla.. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Petree.  She  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  education  for  handicapped 
children. 

Mrs.  Petree  found  herself  a  widow  in 
1946  when  her  husband.  Eugene,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  In 
1947,  a.s  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
she  began  Escambia  County's  first 
.school  for  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children  and  dedicated  it 
to  her  husband. 

Originally,  the  school  was  in  Mrs. 
Petree's  garage.  Later,  with  the  help 
of  many  volunteers,  she  had  a  one- 
story  building  built  behind  her  home. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  the  .school,  the 
first  public  school  kindergarten  class 
for  mentally  retarded  children  was 
started  and  the  A.ssociation  for  Re- 
tarded Children  (ARC)  was  created  in 
Escambia  County.  Today,  the  ARC 
consists  of  an  infant  and  preschool 
program,  the  Pollak  Training  Center 
and  Rehabilitation  Workshop,  a  very 
active  recreation  program,  the  men's 
group  home,  and  the  residential  train- 
ing center  for  women. 

In  1956,  Mrs.  Petree  was  chosen  the 
outstanding  career  woman  of  the  year. 
Among  her  many  other  civic  achieve- 
ments, she  founded  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's home  in  Pensacola. 

She  has  contributed  so  much  lo  the 
handicapped  child  and  also  lo  the 
handicapped  adult  in  her  work.  Mrs. 
Pelrec  is  a  most  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  education  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  are  physical- 
ly and  mentally  less  fortunate.  She  is 
a  tremendously  compassionate  human- 
itarian. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  this  extraordinary  lady 
who  has  spent  years  working  to  make 
life  fuller  and  richer  for  the  handi- 
capped.* 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  St.  Mark  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  of  East  Elmhursi,  NY,  lo  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  This  festive 
occasion  will  be  celebrated  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  May  5. 

St.  Mark  Senior  Citizens  was  found- 
ed in  1974  with  the  guidance  and  as- 
sistance of  the  then-pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Reverend  'William  Faush. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  senior  citi- 
zens group  has  been  involved  in  many 
noteworthy  activities  that  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  East  Elm- 
hurst  and  Corona  communities  of 
Queens  County,  NY.  The  center's 
most  important  service  is  to  provide 
lunches  to  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
each  year,  at  the  church  in  East  Elm- 
hurst,  at  a  satellite  program  at  the 
Elmcor  Senior  Citizens  Center  in 
Corona,  and  through  delivery  to  the 
homebound  elderly  in  the  community. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of 
the  St.  Mark  Senior  Citizens  go  far 
beyond  nutrition.  The  center  is  also  a 
major  recreational  facility  for  the 
senior  members  of  the  north  Queens 
community.  The  center  provides  a  con- 
ducive atmosphere  for  socializing, 
offers  an  arls-and-crafts  program,  and 
sponsors  frequent  trips  and  outings 
around  New  York  and  other  States. 

I  am  proud  to  inform  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  the  group  has  re- 
cently embarked  on  a  new  project 
which  will  greatly  enrich  the  commu- 
nity. On  Saturday,  April  21,  the  St. 
Mark  Senior  Citizens.  Inc.,  broke 
ground  for  its  new  building,  which  will 
allow  this  fine  organization  to  expand 
its  activities  and  better  .serve  the 
senior  citizens  of  northern  Queens 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Mark  Senior 
Citizens  helps  its  community  and 
membership  maintain  a  vibrant  and 
healthy  environment,  and  sets  an  ex- 
ample for  other  organizations  lo  emu- 
late. I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  join  me 
in  congratulating  St.  Mark  Senior  Citi- 
zens, Inc.:  Barbara  Wingate.  executive 
director:  Stanley  Leach,  chairman  of 
the  board:  the  Reverend  Terrence  Carl 
Hensford.  pastor  of  St.  Marks 
Church:  the  Reverend  William  Faush, 
former  pastor  of  St.  Mark's:  the  entire 
board  of  directors  of  St.  Mark  Senior 
Citizens,  Inc.,  and  the  many  individ- 
uals who  are  served  by  this  fine  orga- 
nization.# 
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SISTER     ROSE     THERING     TESTI 
FIES     FOR     MOVING     THE     U.S. 
EMBASSY    IN   ISRAEL  TO  JERU- 
SALEM 


UMI 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  the  Europe  and  Middle 
East  Subcommittee  and  the  Interna- 
tional Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
historic  joint  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
move  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  my  friend  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Ben  Oilman. 

One  of  the  outstanding  witnesses  at 
this  hearing  was  Sister  Rose  Thering. 
professor  at  Seton  Hall  University: 
board  member  of  the  National  Coali- 
tion of  American  Nuns:  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American-Israel  Friend- 
ship League. 

Sister  Rose  typifies  the  kind  of  intel- 
ligent, thoughtful  support  that  our 
legislation  to  move  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Israel  to  Jerusalem  has  received 
from  Roman  Catholics  and  other 
groups  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  who  were  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  the.se  hearings.  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  Sister  Ther- 
ing: 

I  am  SusttT  Ro.se  Thering.  a  Catholic,  a 
Dominican  Sister  from  Racine,  Wi.scon.sin 
and  since  1968.  a  Profe.s-sor  of  Education  at 
Seton  Hall  University.  South  Orange.  N.J.  I 
am  most  grateful  that  you  have  granted  me 
this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

In  my  own  name,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Coalition 
of  American  Nuns,  and  a.s  Vice-President  of 
the  American-Israel  Friendship  League.  I 
speak  in  support  of  Congres-sman  Lantos' 
Bill:  that  the  United  Slates  Embassy  in 
Israel  and  the  residence  of  the  American 
Amba.ssador  to  Israel  shall  hereafter  be  lo- 
cated in  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

Israel  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in 
which  our  embassy  is  located  outside  the 
capital  city. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Israel  is  today, 
truly,  an  open  city  where  almost  420.000 
people-300.000  Jews.  100.000  Muslims  and 
12.000  Christians,  as  well  as  8.000  others- 
live,  work  together  and  pray.  It  is  a  unique 
city  not  only  because  of  the  diversity  of  its 
population,  but  because  of  its  holiness,  its 
sanctity  for  Jews  and  also  because  within  its 
boundaries  lie  the  places  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims. 

Jerusalem  is  today  for  Jews,  as  it  has 
always  been,  an  indivisible  part  of  an  unbro- 
ken history  of  three  thousand  years.  Jeru.sa- 
lem  IS  today  and  always  has  been  the  capital 
of  Israel.  That  is  where  our  United  States 
Embassy  should  be  located. 

The  Jews  of  Jeru.salem  today  are  the  in- 
habitants with  the  longest  unbroken  histori- 
cal as.scciation  with  the  city  of  Jeru.salem. 
Their  memory  of  it  is  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
the  Mishna,  and  the  Talmud;  in  prayer  and 
in  poetry.  Three  times  a  day,  for  nineteen 
hundred  years,  Jews  have  prayed  for  their 
return  to  Jerusalem. 
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From  birth  until  death,  during  these  past 
3.000  years  Jews  in  Jeru.salem  and  around 
the  world  are  reminded  in  each  of  their  li- 
turgical functions  of  their  attachment  to 
Zion— Jerusalem.  Each  Pa.ssover  Seder,  the 
concuding  words  are:  L'shona  ha'ba'a  b' 
yerushalayim;"— "Next  year  in  Jerusalem." 

The  traditional  words  of  comfort  to  a 
mourner  are:  "May  the  Lord  comfort  you 
and  all  tho.se  who  mourn  for  Zion— Jerusa- 
lem. ' 

At  the  Jewish  wedding  ceremony,  the 
breaking  of  the  gla.ss  which  commemorates 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  is  followed  by 
the  recitation  of  Psalm  137— a  prayer  dear 
to  Jews  and  Christians: 

"If  I  forget  Thee  O  Jerusalem 

Let  my  right  hand  lose  its  power 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  if  I  remember  thee  not. 

If  I  do  not  place  Jerusalem  above  my  great- 
est joy." 

The  return  to  Jerusalem  is  symbolized 
even  at  the  burial  of  each  observant  Jew  by 
the  placing  of  a  small  bag  of  .soil  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  coffin. 

Jerusalem  Is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Jewish  People!  Jerusalem,  not  Tel  Aviv,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Within  the  city  of  Jeru.salem  are  found 
the  holy  places  of  Christians  and  Muslims. 
Again,  the  historical  record  reveals  the  .scru- 
pulous care  given  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchure— all  Christian  Holy  places  and 
to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  all  Muslim 
sacred  shrines  when  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Israel  government.  Israeli  law,  passed 
by  the  Kne.s.set  in  1967  and  reaffirmed  in 
1980.  protects  the  holy  places  from  desecra- 
tion and  guarantees  free  access  to  them  for 
all  people.  In  the  years  of  Jordanian  control 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Jeru.salem.  no  Jews 
had  access:  there  was  no  fn-edom  of  move- 
ment for  Christians  to  their  Holy  Places.  In 
fact,  de.secration  of  the  holy  places  took 
place  during  Jordanian  occupation. 

Having  visited  Israel  and  traversed  the 
Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  lEast  and  We.st ) 
twenty-one  times  since  1970.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  today  Jerusalem  is,  indeed,  a  free, 
open  city  for  Jews.  Christians,  and  Muslims. 
The  holy  places  of  all  Faiths  have  never 
before  received  such  loving  care,  attention 
and  maintenance.  Jerusalem,  today,  under 
Israeli  jurisdiction,  is  the  center  and  exam- 
ple of  religious  freedom.  Jerusalem  is  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  National  Coalition  of  American  Nuns, 
on  whose  board  I  .serve,  and  the  America- 
Israel  Friendship  League  (non-.seclariam 
which  I  serve  as  Vice-President,  support 
Congre.ssman  Lantos'  bill  that  the  United 
States  Embas.sy  be  moved  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jeru.salem.  Other  nations  of  the  world  look 
to  the  United  Slates  for  leadership— leader- 
ship in  working  for  Peace— leadership  in 
recognizing  Israel  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  In  fact,  recognition  of  Jeru.salem 
as  Israels  capital  would  facilitate  the  peace 
process,  not  hinder  it. 

I,  and  those  for  whom  I  speak,  respectful- 
ly request  that  our  administration  recognize 
Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  Israel  and  move 
the  United  Slates  Embassy  to  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RosF  Thering,  O.P..  Ph.  D. 

P.S.- Jeru.salem  is  ardently  loved  by  the 
Jews  who  have  always  preserved  her 
memory,  emphasized  through  many  signs 
and  monuments  from  the  time  of  David  who 
had  chosen  it  as  his  residence,  and  of  Solo- 
mon, who  had  built  the  Temple.  Jcru.salem 
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is  thought  of  daily  by  the  Jews,  and  for 
them  it  signifies  the  existence  and  freedom 
of  this  nation— Israel.  Pope  John  Paul's  Ap- 
ostolic letter  on  Jeru.salem  released  April  19. 
1984.* 


THE  COCAINE  ALLIANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  Cuba,  under  Fidel  Castro,  is  in  no 
small  fashion  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking into  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  becoming  more  certain  that  he  is 
involved  in  the  drugs  for  guns  trade. 

The  following  outstanding  investiga- 
tive report  appeared  in  the  April  29. 
1984,  edition  of  the  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press.  In  it,  reporter  Ernest 
Volkman  uncovers  the  cocaine  alliance 
between  Castro  and  Robert  Vesco, 
known  for  his  shady  underworld  deal- 
ings. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  Castro 
is  determined  to  undermine  U.S.  credi- 
bility in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  One 
can  now  begin  to  .see  the  whole  picture 
of  Castro's  interest  in  poisoning  our 
populace  with  cocaine,  marihuana, 
and  qualudes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  im- 
portant and  outstanding  piece  of  in- 
vestigative journalism. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  Family  Weekly.  Apr.  29,  19841 
The  Odd  Couple 
'By  Ernest  Volkman) 

'In  November  1982.  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Miami  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  in- 
dicting four  Cuban  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding an  admiral  in  the  Cuban  Navy,  on 
charges  of  smuggling  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  The  indictments  cau.sed  a  worldwide 
.sen.sation.  but  the  real  kingpin  of  the  smug- 
gling operation  was  not  among  those 
charged.  He  is  Robert  Ve.sco.  the  fugitive 
financier  who  has  led  a  shadowy  existence 
m  the  Caribbean  region  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

'P'amily  Weekly  a.ssigned  investigative  re- 
porter Ernest  Volkman  the  job  of  tracking 
down  how  and  why  Vesco  and  the  "Cuban 
connection  "  came  about.  Volkman.  who  last 
year  in  Family  Weekly  exposed  Nazi  butch- 
er Klaus  Barbie's  connection  with  American 
intelligence,  spent  two  months,  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  Caribbean,  tracing  an  extensive 
drug-smuggling  empire  that  has  been  mas- 
terminded by  Vesco.  What  follows  is  the 
result  of  Volkman's  investigative  effort, 
which  included  interviews  with  many  U.S. 
intelligence  and  narcotics  agents.  Cubans 
and  others  directly  involved  with  the  co- 
caine conspiracy.) 

The  villa  is  one  of  the  luxurious  homes 
that  dot  the  breath-takingly  beautiful  sea- 
side area  about  17  miles  east  of  Havana, 
Cuba.  Complete  with  private  dock  and 
beach,  the  sprawling  white  hoiLse  with  the 
red  tile  roof  currently  belongs  to  the  Cuban 
Communist  Government,  which  seized  it 
when  its  wealthy  owner  fled  to  the  United 
States  nearly  20  years  ago. 


The  villa  is  used  by  the  Government  for 
VIP  guests  of  Fidel  Castro.  Ordinarily,  it 
would  not  be  worthy  of  mention,  except 
that  its  current  occupant— at  this  writing- 
is  a  ver.v  special  guest  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

His  name  is  Robert  Ve.sco,  and  his  pres- 
ence there  is  tangible  evidence  of  one  of  the 
most  unusual  partnerships  in  the  history  of 
crime.  Simply  put.  Vesco  and  Fidel  Castro 
have  gone  into  the  drug-smuggling  business. 

How  this  bizarre  partnership  came  about 
involves  an  extremely  tangled  tale,  the 
bottom  line  of  which  is  money  — and  lots  of 
it.  According  to  admittedly  imprecise  esti- 
mates, believed  to  be  on  the  con.servative 
side.  Castro  and  Vesco  sit  at  the  center  of  a 
huge  drug-smuggling  operation  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  portion  of  the  il- 
legal narcotics  coming  into  the  United 
States.  The  operation  has  generated  nearly 
$20  billion  in  profits  during  the  past  four 
years  alone,  and  Castro  is  believed  to  have 
made  about  $50  million  thus  far  on  his  end 
of  the  deal. 

"Fundamentally.  "  .says  one  U.S.  narcotics 
agent,  "the  story  of  Vesco  and  Castro  is  a 
story  of  pure,  unadulterated  cynicism. 
These  are  people  who  de.serve  each  other." 

THE  BAHAMIAN  CONNECTION 

The  story  begins  with  Robert  Vesco,  a 
criminal  mastermind  who  has  been  eluding 
U.S.  authorities  for  years.  Probably  the 
most  wanted  while-collar  criminal  in  recent 
U.S.  history.  Vesco  was  indicted  in  1971  for 
looting  $224  million  from  investors  who  had 
put  their  money  into  a  Swi.ss-ba.sed  mutual 
fund  known  a;;  Investors  Overseas  Services 
(I.O.S.).  Additionally.  Ve.sco  is  wanted  on 
charges  that  he  made  an  illegal  $200,000 
contribution  to  President  Nixon's  1972  re- 
election campaign  — in  the  hope  of  hiving 
the  I.O.S.  charges  dropped. 

Since  then,  Vesco  has  popped  up  all  over 
the  Caribbean,  living  at  various  times  in  An- 
tigua, Costa  Rica  and.  most  significantly, 
the  Bahamas.  It  was  while  residing  then- 
three  years  ago,  according  to  U.S.  law-en- 
forcement officials,  that  Vesco  began  smug- 
gling drugs. 

As  Vesco  could  not  have  failed  to  notice, 
the  Bahamas  have  been  notorious  for  years 
as  a  prime  trans-shipment  point  for  mari- 
juana, cocaine  and  other  narcotics  moving 
northward  from  production  centers  in 
South  America,  primarily  Colombia  and  Bo- 
livia. Doited  with  tiny  islands  and  .secluded 
anchorages,  and  only  50  miles  from  the 
United  Slates,  the  Bahamas  are  ideally 
suited  for  drug-smuggling  operations.  Fast 
boats  regularly  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration (D.E.A.)  attempts  to  slop  them. 
The  potential  profits,  however,  are  worth 
the  risks:  A  boat  loaded  with  100  kilos  of  co- 
caine can  being  up  to  $25  million  in  street 
sales. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  pa.ss- 
ing  through  this  Bahamian  connection— the 
single  most  important  entry  point  of  illegal 
drugs  being  shipped  to  the  United  States- 
attracted  Vesco's  interest,  and  by  1981.  U.S. 
officials  became  aware  that  a  new  sophisti- 
cation and  style  .seemed  to  have  entered  the 
Bahamian  trade.  They  were  right:  Vesco 
was  organizing  the  traffickers  into  a  much 
more  efficient  business  organization,  and.  In 
the  process,  subverting  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment and  police  officials  with  an  extensive 
bribery  .scheme  that  soon  converted  some 
Bahamian  bureaucrats  into  virtual  partners. 
"It's  almost  indescribable  what  goes  on  out 
there,"  says  one  U.S.  agent  of  the  Bahamas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ve.sco's  most  sophisticated  contribution 
was  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had  been 
bedeviling  major  narcotics  traffickers  for 
years:  What  could  they  do  with  all  the 
money  they  were  earning?  This  may  not 
seem  much  of  an  obstacle,  but  in  fact  it  is. 
Some  traffickers  have  so  much  money,  they 
tally  it  up  in  pounds.  More  importantly, 
bundles  of  unaccounted-for  money  tend  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Federal  agents,  es- 
pecially from  the  IRS. 

Vesco  devised  a  solution  that  Federal 
agents  concede  was  nothing  short  ol  bril- 
liant: He  set  up  a  series  of  small  banks  in 
the  Caribbean,  where  secrecy  laws  make  it 
easy  to  protect  the  identities  of  depositors. 
Working  in  concert  with  corrupt  lawyers 
and  accountants  in  the  Southeastern  United 
Stales.  Vesco  then  devised  a  complex 
.scheme  to  launder  all  that  drug  money 
through  a  .series  of  bank  transactions  that 
converted  cash  into  holdings  in  offshore 
corporations  based  mostly  in  llie  Caribbean. 

But  although  the  drug  business  was  flour- 
ishing. Ve.sco  had  some  worries.  One  was  an 
escalating  U.S.  effort  to  stop  it,  including  a 
crackdown  on  big  dealers  in  this  country 
and  an  increasingly  successful  effort  to  infil- 
trate the  major  drug-smuggling  rings.  More 
significantly,  the  advent  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
minislration  brought  a  renewed  campaign 
to  block  smuggling  routes,  using  increased 
air  and  ship  patrols.  Clearly,  the  smugglers 
would  need  a  lot  of  help  if  they  were  going 
to  be  able  to  evade  U.S.  patrols. 

One  of  Vesco's  most  important  partners,  a 
notorious  trafficker  named  Carlos  Enrique 
Lehder  Rivas.  is  believed  to  have  provided 
the  answer:  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

A  COCAINE  PARTNERSHIP 

U.S.  agents  were  well  aware  of  Lehder. 
For  years,  the  Colombian  had  been  listed  as 
one  of  the  world's  major  cocaine  traffickers. 
Operating  out  of  the  Bahamas,  he  virtually 
took  over  one  small  island.  Norman  s  Cay. 
.setting  up  landing  strips  and  a  sophisticated 
communications  system  (including  a  120- 
foot  radio  antenna,  which  probably  allowed 
for  contact  with  most  of  the  U.S.  East 
Coast  I  in  order  to  run  cocaine  into  the 
United  States  via  a  small  fleet  of  boats.  U.S. 
agents  say  Lehder  and  Vesco  met  in  1980. 
when  the  Colombian  was  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  hide  the  money  from  his  drug 
profits.  He  decided  to  go  into  partnership 
with  Ve.sco.  and  by  1981  the  two  men  were 
the  most  important  suppliers  of  cocaine  to 
this  country  — in  the  process,  ranking  in 
nearly  S300  million  a  year. 

By  1982.  Lehder  had  establish(>d  contact 
with  agents  of  the  D.G.I..  the  Cuban  intelli- 
gence service,  operating  in  Colombia.  The 
Cubans  needed  Lehder:  they  were  trying  to 
run  guns  to  leftist  MI9  guerillas  in  the  Co- 
lombian countryside.  Lehder.  with  his  ex- 
tensive smuggling  operation,  was  perfect  for 
the  job.  and  a  deal  was  struck:  Lehder  would 
aid  Cuban  arms  smuggling  into  Colombia, 
while  the  Cubans  would  provide  protection, 
anchorages  and  other  help  for  his  drug- 
smuggling  operations  into  the  United 
States. 

As  a  highly  successful  smuggler.  Lehder 
attracted  a  lot  of  attention  from  U.S.  drug 
agents.  It  was  an  interest  that  increased 
substantially  when  the  agents  noticed 
Lehder  in  deep  conversation  with  known 
D.G.I,  agents  in  Colombia.  You  didn't  have 
to  be  much  of  a  genius  to  figure  out  that 
the  Cubans  were  cooking  up  a  deal  with 
Lehder,  "  says  an  American  intelligence  offi- 
cial. 'The  formula  was  simple:  For  the 
Cubans  to  be  talking  to  Lehder  could  mean 
only  that  their  orders  came  straight  from 
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the  top.  In  other  words.  Castro.  Lehder 
worked  with  Vesco,  which  meant  that 
sooner  or  later,  Vesco  and  Castro  would  be 
working  together  too.  " 

It  was  not  long  before  U.S.  officials  had 
proof  of  the  Cuban  involvement:  tracking  of 
drug-laden  boats  revealed  that  some  of 
them  were  operating  in  Cuban  waters  and 
berthing  at  Cuban  ports.  Obviously,  there 
was  official  Cuban  Government  sanction  for 
the  drug  boats.  What  the  Americans  did  not 
realize  then  was  that  the  Lehder-Cuban 
connection  was  only  the  beginning  of  what 
would  become  a  much  more  extensive  busi- 
ness partnership. 

As  Ve.sco  realized,  the  Lehder-Cuban  deal 
was  important,  but  given  the  Castro  Gov- 
ernment's apparent  willingness  to  work  with 
drug  smugglers,  there  was  potential  for  an 
even  greater  business  arrangement.  Before 
Ve.sco  could  make  a  move,  however,  the 
Cubans  themselves  acted.  In  late  1981, 
D.G.I,  operatives  in  Colombia  contacted  an- 
other Ve.sco  drug  business  associate- 
Johnny  Crump,  an  American  with  a  severe 
stutter,  who.se  family  had  settled  in  Colom- 
bia years  before.  After  his  cattle-ranching 
business  failed  in  1979.  Crump  went  into  the 
narcotics  racket,  running  a  large-.scale  co- 
caine and  marijuana-smuggling  operation 
with  Ve.sco  in  the  Bahamas. 

Crump  knew  Jaime  Guillot-Lara.  another 
Colombian  listed  by  U.S.  agents  as  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  successful  marijuana 
stnugglers  in  the  world.  It  turned  out  that 
Guillot  and  Crump  shared  a  problem:  U.S. 
agents  were  consistently  knocking  off  their 
associates  and  seizing  their  boats.  There 
were  heavy  lo.s.ses,  and  Crump— who  at  one 
point  was  making  $3  million  a  year  from 
drugs  — was  in  trouble.  So  was  Guillot.  who 
had  lost  six  ships. 

Apparently  aware  of  their  problems,  the 
Cuban  D.G.I,  agents  had  a  proposition:  offi- 
cial Havana  protection  for  the  drug  ships,  in 
exchange  for  which  Guillot  and  Crump 
would  obtain  American  arms  in  the  United 
States,  then  smuggle  them  into  Chile  to  be 
used  by  anti-Government  forces.  Both  men 
accepted  the  deal,  and  the  Cubans  then  pro- 
posed a  more  efficient  method  for  smug- 
gling drugs.  The  problem,  the  Cubans 
noted,  centered  on  the  large  "mother  ships  " 
'big  merchant  ves.sels)  the  Colombians  were 
using  to  move  drugs  into  the  U.S.  Those 
ships,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  tons  of 
narcotics,  represented  a  huge  investment:  if 
the  American  agents  .seized  such  a  craft,  the 
loss  would  be  considerable.  The  solution, 
the  Cubans  noted,  would  be  for  the  mother 
ship's  load  to  be  transferred  into  a  number 
of  smaller  and  faster  boats.  The  Americans 
could  not  hope  to  intercept  every  craft. 
Thus,  the  traffickers  could  afford  to  lose  a 
small  boat  or  two,  as  long  as  the  other  boats 
got  through. 

Since  transferring  drugs  from  a  big  ship  to 
smaller  ships  is  difficult  on  the  high  seas, 
the  key  to  the  scheme  was  the  use  of  Cuban 
ports.  The  mother  ships  would  dock  at  sev- 
eral Cuban  Navy  ba.ses  'most  often  at  Cayo 
Largo),  where  the  drugs  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  boats,  anything  that  could 
make  the  run.  The  large  ships  involved  in 
the  operation  would  have  the  name  "Vi- 
viana  "  painted  on  their  sterns,  a  signal  to 
Cuban  Navy  warships  that  they  were  to  be 
protected  and  escorted  into  Cuban  ports. 
("Viviana"  was  the  name  of  Crump's  infant 
daughter.) 

The  "Viviana  '  operation  was  a  key  piece 
of  evidence  about  the  entire  conspiracy. 
"We  learned,"  says  a  U.S.  official  familiar 
with  the  case,   "that  the  D.G.I,  agents  in  Co- 
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lombia  had  established  a  very  close  relation- 
ship with  Crump.  So  close,  in  fact,  that  one 
of  the  senior  D.G.I,  men  served  as  godfather 
for  Viviana.  Crumps  daughter.  Crump  may 
have  thought  it  was  clever  to  use  his  daugh- 
ter's name  as  a  codeword  in  the  operation, 
but  it  ultimately  backfired,  providing  an  im- 
portant link  between  the  Cubans  and 
Crump.  When  Crump  was  arrested  last  year 
in  this  country  for  drug  trafficking,  it  was 
the  Viviana  busmess  that  mdicated  an  unde- 
niable tie  with  Crump  and  his  Cuban 
friends.  Obviously,  it  can  be  fairly  deduced 
that  it  was  all  a  D.G.I,  operation,  with  the 
D.G.I,  men  taking  their  orders  from  Castro 
himself.  There's  no  way  the  D.G.I,  and  the 
Cuban  Navy  would  have  carried  out  drug 
smuggling  without  Castro's  official  permis- 
sion, that's  for  sure." 

The  deal  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
worked  out  with  Lehder.  but  with  an  impor- 
tant difference:  This  time,  the  Cubans  de- 
manded a  cut  of  the  drug  profits,  according 
to  U.S.  agents,  amounting  to  $500,000  to 
$700,000  for  each  large  boatload  sailing  in 
Cuban  waters,  depending  on  the  size  and 
type  of  cargo. 

ENTER  CASTRO 

The  Cuban  insistence  on  money  caught 
Vesco's  attention  immediately,  for  it  sug- 
gested that  Castro  might  be  willing  to  do 
real  business  with  drug  smugglers,  despite 
the  Cuban  Governments  official  <and  stiff) 
prohibition  against  all  narcotics.  As  Vesco 
further  noted,  the  Cuban  involvement  ini- 
tially seemed  mainly  political,  connected 
with  smuggling  arms  to  leftist  guerillas.  But 
the  Cubans  were  now  looking  for  a  cash 
piece  of  the  action. 

No  one  is  quite  certain  exactly  when  it 
came  about,  but  some  time  late  in  1982. 
Vesco  established  contact  with  Castro's  rep- 
resentatives and  apparently  suggested  that 
there  were  a  number  of  attractive  business 
propositions  to  be  di.scussed.  all  of  which 
could  lead  to  extensive  profits  for  the 
regime.  At  first  glance,  there  is  cause  to 
wonder  why  the  Cubans,  officially  a  revolu- 
tionary government  firmly  opposed  to 
having  anything  to  do  with  drugs,  would 
want  to  get  involved  with  an  especially  noto- 
rious capitalist  like  Ve.sco  and  his  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

It  is  probable  that  Vesco  did  not  know  the 
real  answer  to  that  question,  but  the  C.I. A. 
did.  The  an.swer.  the  agency  discovered,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  capitalism,  but  a  lot  to 
do  with  a  very  serious  problem  Castro  was 
facing.  The  problem  was  the  D.G.I,  itself. 
Created,  nurtured  and  funded  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, the  D.G.I,  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
K.G.B.  in  1967.  and  since  then,  operated  as 
a  virtual  K.G.B.  branch  office.  Its  Mo-scow- 
trained  leaders  were  total  Soviet  puppets, 
and  Castro  fretted  that  as  long  as  Moscow- 
controlled  the  D.G.I,  purse  strings,  he 
would  never  have  his  own  intelligence  serv- 
ice. 

Castro  concluded,  say  U.S.  agents,  that  he 
would  have  to  form  his  own  intelligence 
agency,  one  loyal  only  to  him.  To  do  that. 
however,  required  money -lots  of  it— and 
money  was  in  very  short  supply  in  Cuba. 
Operating  the  country  on  a  Ru.ssian  dole  es- 
timated by  the  State  Department  as  $1  mil- 
lion a  day.  Castro  had  no  access  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  cash  that  would  be  required 
to  fund  and  operate  a  competing  intelli- 
gence agency. 

The  connections  with  drug  runners  pro- 
vided one  source  of  secret  income,  and  Vesco 
then  proposed  another  lucrative  scheme. 
Cuba  was  the  target  of  an  American  trade 
embargo,  which  meant  that  Castro  lacked 
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the  kind  of  high  technology  he  needed  for 
modernization  of  the  Cuban  economy,  espe- 
cially the  sugar  industry,  the  country's 
staple.  Vesco  proposed  a  plan  under  which 
he  would  arrange  to  smuggle  into  Cuba  ad- 
vanced American  technology,  the  kind  the 
Soviets  could  not  provide— in  exchange  for 
which  Castro  would  protect  the  drug  traf- 
fickers. As  an  added  bonus,  the  Cubans 
would  be  paid  a  cut  of  the  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana traffic  moving  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  unknown  at  this  point  how  much  ad- 
vanced technology  Vesco  was  able  to  pro- 
cure for  Castro,  but  it  must  have  been  ex- 
tensive, for  by  last  year.  U.S.  agents  had 
begun  to  receive  reports  that  Vesco  had 
taken  up  residence  in  Cuba,  where  he  wa-s 
being  treated  like  royalty,  at  the  magnifi- 
cent seaside  villa  just  outside  of  Havana. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  extent  of  the 
Castro-Vesco  partnership  surfaced  last  year, 
when  U.S.  Customs  agents,  investigating  a 
case  of  illegal  shipment  of  goods  out  of 
Texas  ports,  unearthed  a  businessman  from 
that  state  who  had  shipped  a  load  of  bull 
semen— vital  for  breeding  high  quality  cows 
that  are  especially  suited  to  tropical  cli- 
mates—to Cuba  in  an  arrangement  with 
Ve.sco.  But  as  the  agents  dug  deeper,  they 
found  that  the  illegal  shipment  of  .semen 
was  evidence  of  a  larger  conspiracy;  In  an 
extensive  arrangement  involving  four  coun- 
tries, Vesco  had  contrived  to  smuggle  out  of 
the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  embar- 
goed equipment  to  Cuba,  including  comput- 
ers and  $700,000  worth  of  sugar-processing 
technology. 

The  investigation  al.so  provided  intriguing 
peeks  into  Ve.sco's  special  status  in  Cuba. 
For  example,  the  agents  found  a  man  whom 
Vesco  used  as  a  conduit  for  money  to  be 
given  to  several  men  charged  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  illegal  ship- 
ments. According  to  the  man,  he  flew  in  a 
private  plane  hired  by  Ve.sco  into  Havana, 
where  despite  the  fact  he  had  no  vi,sa  or 
passport.  Ve.sco  waved  him  through  customs 
and  took  him  to  the  large  villa  mentioned 
earlier.  Vesco.  he  told  U.S.  agents,  handed 
him  $240,000  with  instructions  to  use  it  rais- 
ing bail  for  defendants  in  the  case  involving 
illegal  shipments. 

Some  time  before  this  incident.  Federal 
narcotics  agents  in  Florida  had  uncovered 
another  part  of  the  Vesco  operation.  The 
key  was  the  arrest  of  Crump  while  he  was 
trying  to  unload  cocaine  in  Florida.  Crump 
agreed  to  become  a  Government  informant, 
and  equipped  with  a  new  identity  and  under 
round-the-clock  protection,  has  since  been 
revealing  the  connections  between  the 
Vesco  drug  operations  and  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment. 

Crump's  revelations— along  with  other  in- 
formation from  several  defectors  from  the 
D.G.I. —  have  led  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  publicly  accuse  Castro  of  running  a  drug- 
smuggling  operation.  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  in  April  1983.  James 
H.  Michel,  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  said:  We 
have  a  report  that  the  Communist  Party 
Presidium,  and  specifically  Fidel  Castro,  in 
early  1979  considered  a  scheme  to  begin 
dealing  with  narcotics  smugglers,  using 
Cuba  as  a  bridge  and  support  base  for  the 
networks  to  the  United  States.  " 

The  Cuban  Government  has  consistently 
refu.sed  to  discu.ss  such  allegations. 

Although  the  arrests  in  Texas  and  Florida 
may  have  put  a  crimp  in  Ve.sco's  operations, 
it  would  be  an  illusion  to  think  that  they 
have  slowed  him  much.  For  one  thing,  U,S. 
agents  have  no  real  idea  how  much  Ameri- 
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can  technology  Vesco  has  managed  (and  is 
still  managing)  to  smuggle  into  Cuba.  For 
another,  the  drug  traffic  northward  into 
this  country  continues  at  even  greater  levels 
(it  is  now  estimated  that  traffickers  in  Co- 
lombia alone  ship  about  50  tons  of  cocaine 
here  each  year.  Further,  despite  indict- 
ments of  crooked  lawyers  and  bankers  who 
have  worked  with  Vesco  in  his  .scheme  to 
hide  drug  profits,  money  is  still  pouring  into 
new  banks  that  Vesco  seems  able  to  create 
overnight. 

The  problem  is  the  enormous  potential 
profit  to  be  made  in  smuggling.  Vesco's 
standard  payment  of  7  percent  of  a  drug 
deal  to  those  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  laun- 
dering the  money  in  Bahamian  banks  is 
tempting  to  anyone  who  wants  to  take  a 
chance  on  becoming  a  millionaire  overnight. 
And  to  the  traffickers,  who  also  stand  to 
make  millions,  trying  to  get  boats  past  the 
U.S.  bloodhounds  seems  a  risk  well  worth 
taking. 

More  importantly,  the  gamble  is  still  ap- 
pealing to  Fidel  Castro,  who.  thanks  to 
Vesco,  has  found  a  source  of  the  money  he 
so  desperately  needs.  As  U.S.  authorities  are 
the  first  to  concede,  stopping  men  of  the 
ruthle.ssness.  shrewdness  and  sheer  amoral- 
ity  of  Fidel  Castro  and  Robert  Vesco  is  not 
easy.  After  all.  they  are  proven  survivors.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDHN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  in.sert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  May  2,  1984. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Tax  time  for  1983  is  over,  as  millions  of 
Americans  scurried  to  meet  the  April  16 
deadline.  For  1983.  Uncle  Sam  will  pull  in 
$290  billion  in  revenue  from  170  million  in- 
dividual income  lax  returns.  However,  an 
extra  $100  billion  will  be  lost  becau.se  of  lax 
evasion.  Closing  this  'tax  gap"  would  be 
enough  to  cut  the  federal  deficit  in  half,  but 
despite  repealed  attempts  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  to  beef  up  it^  collec- 
tion procedures,  even  the  agency's  Commis- 
sioner admits  that  ihe  problem  is  getting 
worse.  By  1985.  the  tax  gap  may  be  half 
again  as  big  as  it  is  today.  Although  the 
recent  tax  cuts  were  expected  to  curb  eva- 
sion. Americans  seem  more  determined  than 
ever  to  beat  the  system. 

The  problem  is  not  just  the  billions  lost 
due  to  illegal  underground  activities  and 
questionable  corporate  behavior.  The  most 
significant  tax  evasion  by  far  arises  among 
the  ordinary  individuals  who  account  for 
most  of  the  $300  billion  in  unreported 
income.  The  tax  system  works  well  when 
aided  by  mandatory  collection  tools,  such  as 
payroll  withholding  by  employers  and  infor- 
mation reporting  by  third  parties.  But  when 
the  system  relies  on  voluntary  compliance, 
collection  drops.  The  failure  to  report  is 
high,  for  example,  for  investors'  capital 
gains  (41  percent  unreported)  and  royalties 
(39  percent  unreported),  and  even  higher 
for  offlhe-book  .services  (such  as  home  re- 
pairs) and  farm  proprietors'  income. 

Many  reasons  have  been  offered  to  ex- 
plain why  people  cheat  on  their  taxes.  Sev- 
eral relate  to  basic  changes  in  Americans' 
attitudes  about  their  civic  responsibilities. 


There  is  the  growing  feeling  that  "every- 
body cheats,  so  why  shouldn't  I?"  Tax  eva- 
sion is  no  longer  kept  a  secret,  but  is  widely 
admitted,  even  joked  about.  There  is  prob- 
ably some  spillover  as  well  from  the  "me 
first  "  attitude  of  the  1970s,  In  addition, 
many  taxpayers  believe  that  they  are  being 
required  to  pay  more  than  their  fair  share, 
as  inflation  pushes  them  into  higher  brack- 
ets. There  is  al.so  a  suspicion  among  taxpay- 
ers that  they  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth.  Strong  public  statements  from  the 
President  on  down  about  the  government's 
ineffectiveness  are  convincing  people  that 
their  money  is  simply  being  wasted.  Overall, 
there  has  been  a  general  erosion  of  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  citizens  ought  to  pay 
their  taxes  because  it  is  the  patriotic  thing 
to  do. 

A  second  reason  for  cheating  is  the  belief 
that  "nothing  will  happen  to  you  if  you  do.  " 
People  no  longer  seem  to  share  the  once 
common  impression  that  the  IRS  is  invinci- 
ble. Budgetary  restraints  have  dropped  the 
number  of  audits  from  5  percent  in  the 
1960s  to  1.4  percent  this  year.  In  addition,  it 
is  well  known  that  auditors  focus  primarily 
on  abusive  tax  shelters.  There  is  also  the 
belief  that  even  if  a  taxpayer  is  caught 
cheating,  he  will  face  only  minor  penalties. 
The  dockets  of  the  tax  courts  are  clogged 
with  slow-moving  cases,  and  although  stiff 
penalties  are  possible,  last  year  only  1.800 
people  were  prosecuted.  In  the  final  analy 
sis.  most  individuals  found  to  be  underre- 
porting income  or  overstating  deductions 
usually  have  to  pay  only  the  taxes  owed 
plus  11  percent  compound  interest.  This  has 
led  observers  to  remark  that  the  evaders 
main  punishment  is  a  low-interest  loan  from 
the  IRS. 

A  third  reason  for  cheating  is  the  incredi- 
ble complexity  of  the  tax  code.  President 
Carter  called  it  a  national  disgrace  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  has  only  gotten  worse  in 
the  interim.  Today,  it  covers  5.105  pages,  a 
document  longer  than  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
and  the  Talmud  put  together.  The  code's 
complexity  fosters  evasion  in  several  ways. 
People  will  not  obey  laws  that  they  cannot 
understand,  but  even  IRS  officials  interpret 
the  code's  provisions  differently.  Compli- 
ance falls  as  people  lo.se  confidence  that  the 
code  treats  everyone  equally.  By  putting 
hundreds  of  credits  and  incentives  into  the 
code,  the  government  encourages  people  to 
be  as  creative  as  po.ssible  in  trying  to  escape 
taxes.  Overall,  the  code's  complexity  adds  a 
gaming  aspect  to  tax  time,  as  people  try  to 
outwit  the  IRS.  This  has  made  .some  feel 
ashamed  of  paying  what  they  really  owe.  as 
if  compliance  were  a  sign  of  stupidity. 

Because  the  reasons  for  cheating  are  so 
varied,  w-e  must  attack  the  problem  on  sev- 
eral fronts.  We  have  to  raise  the  number  of 
audits,  increase  the  likelihood  that  evaders 
will  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  upgrade 
our  ability  to  match  Information  by  comput- 
er, and  eliminate  abusive  tax  shelters.  Our 
leaders  must  set  an  example  of  honest  com 
pliance.  avoiding  the  spectacle  that  may  be 
created  by  corner-cutting  and  personal 
greed.  Also,  we  must  show  taxpayers  that 
their  money  supports  many  worthy  pro- 
grams, from  health  research  and  highway 
repair  to  higher  education  and  pollution 
control. 

Although  these  steps  are  helpful,  a  major 
simplification  of  the  code  may  be  the  best 
way  to  reduce  cheating.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  me  that  Congress  has  a  growing  interest 
in  a  simpler  tax  system  with  lower  rates  and 
a  broader  base.  Several  proposals  under  con- 
sideration would  cut  the  number  of  brackets 
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and  mandate  lower  rates  with  a  degree  of 
progressively  (higher  rates  for  higher  in- 
comes) while  repealing  most  itemized  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exclusions  (except  those 
generally  available  to  most  people,  such  as 
the  home  mortgage  interest  deduction). 
General  tax  reform  and  increased  enforce- 
ment would  make  tax  shelters  less  appeal- 
ing and  noncompliance  easier  to  discover,  as 
well  as  less  profitable.  Also,  It  would  make 
the  code  more  understandable  and  would 
help  ensure  that  people  who  earn  the  same 
amount  pay  the  same  tax. 

Our  staggering  federal  deficits  will  be  put- 
ling  pre-ssure  on  Congress  to  narrow  the  tax 
gap.  Nonetheless,  my  feeling  is  that  major 
simplification  of  the  code  will  come  hard 
and  slowly.  Ideas  for  reform  take  .some  time 
to  be  digested,  and  special  interests  will 
fight  hard  to  retain  their  tax  breaks.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  growing  realization  that  the 
code  is  becoming  too  complex  to  function. 
The  President  has  called  on  the  Treasury 
Department  to  make  recommendations  by 
December  on  how  to  simplify  the  code,  and 
all  three  Democratic  presidential  candidates 
support  simplification.  We  will  be  hearing 
much  more  on  the  issue  in  the  months 
ahead.* 


UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents,  like  yours  and 
those  of  our  House  colleagues,  have 
had  to  undergo  a  review  of  their  eligi- 
bility for  continued  disability  benefits. 
These  people— many  heavily  depend- 
ent on  their  disability  benefits  for  sur- 
vival—have suffered  anguish  and 
traval  when  their  benefits  are  chal- 
lenged even  when  the  review  process 
yielded  a  result  in  their  favor. 

The  original  intent  of  the  disability 
review  process— to  make  sure  that  only 
those  who  are  actually  disabled  and 
unable  to  work  receive  social  security 
disability  benefits— was  correct  and 
necessary.  However,  the  zeal  and  the 
methods  by  which  these  reviews  have 
been  conducted  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Deserving  people  have  lost  their  dis- 
ability benefits  on  the  basis  of  an  ini- 
tial review.  They  have  been  found 
guilty  without  a  trial  so  to  speak.  And, 
a^  I  said  earlier,  even  if  the  benefits 
are  restored,  the  person  loses  out  and 
is  much  worse  for  the  wear. 

Therefore,  I  applaud  Chairman  Jake 
Pickle  of  Texas  and  his  Social  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee  in  drafting  H.R. 
3755,  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Benefits  Reform  Act.  And.  I  commend 
the  House  on  passing  his  measure 
overwhelmingly.  It  was  one  of  the 
more  satisfying  votes  I  have  cast  since 
coming  to  the  House. 

Despite  the  welcome  recent  morato- 
rium placed  on  these  disability  reviews 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  need  for  firm  and 
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conclusive  legislative  action  remains.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  expe- 
ditiously on  H.R.  3755.^ 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  further  testifies  to 
the  need  for  reforms  in  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  review  process. 

The  article  follows: 

Hardships  and  Heartbreaks 

The  House  has  now  passed— by  a  wallop- 
ing 410  to  1  vote— amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  disability  program  that  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  harshest  effects  of  the  review 
of  disability  rolls  begun  in  March  1981.  The 
strength  of  the  House  vote,  and  the  fact 
that  the  amendments  are  a  cautious  and 
well-balanced  compromise,  increase  chances 
for  prompt  action  in  the  Senate,  where  a 
similar  measure  has  already  gained  biparti- 
san support. 

Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Margaret  Heckler,  arriving  in  office  after 
the  review  was  well  under  way,  had  hoped 
to  head  off  legislation  by  proposing  an  18- 
month  hiatus  in  further  reviews  and  by  in- 
stituting administrative  reforms.  But  con- 
tinued While  Hou,se  and  OMB  opposition  to 
her  efforts  should  remind  ihe  senators  that 
her  more  moderate  views  need  reinforcing. 
Without  a  clear  legislative  check,  an  admin- 
istration .so  minded  might  revert  to  the  slip- 
shod, insensitive  purging  of  the  rolls  that, 
as  Mrs.  Heckler  has  acknow  ledged,  brought 
"hardships  and  heartbreaks  "  to  many  dis- 
abled people. 

The  Senate  will  no  doubt  note  that  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  disability  reviews  is 
likely  to  cost  more  than  modest  reforms 
passed  by  the  House.  The  House  bill— and 
the  one  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  William 
Cohen.  Carl  Levin  and  John  Heinz— would 
allow  the  overdue  review  of  disability  rolls 
to  continue.  These  measures  would  leave 
unchanged  the  current  strict  rule  that 
denies  benefits  to  disabled  people  as  long  as 
there  is— anywhere  in  the  economy— a  job 
they  could  conceivably  hold. 

The  measures  would  simply  require  that 
HHS  follow  a  few  common-.sense  guidelines. 
HHS  could  not  terminate  di.sability  benefits 
unless  recipients'  medical  conditions  had  im- 
proved sufficiently  to  enable  them  (at  least 
in  theory)  to  support  themselves.  This  rule 
would  not  apply  if  it  \iere  found  that  the  re- 
cipient should  never  have  qualified  for  ben- 
efits, or  if  medical  advances  could  now 
enable  recipients  to  work.  Can  anyone  really 
believe  that  it  makes  sense  to  throw  people 
with  long-term  continuing  disabilities  into  a 
job  market  in  which  millions  of  able-bodied 
people  can't  find  jobs? 

The  other  safeguards— requiring  face-to- 
face  interviews  before  benefits  are  terminat- 
ed, continuing  benefits  during  appeals  (with 
required  payback  if  the  appeal  is  lost)  and 
other  procedural  .safeguards— are  similarly 
uncontroversial.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  in 
the  measures  is  that  they  would  deny  these 
protections  to  many  people  whose  benefits 
were  cut  off  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
administration  says  that  including  these 
people  would  greatly  increase  costs.  But 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  benefits  were  ini- 
tially terminated  have  either  been  reversed 
or  are  still  on  appeal.  Unless  the  review  was 
totally  disreputable,  most  of  the  cases  actu- 
ally closed  can  be  presumed  to  have  merited 
their  closing  even  if  stronger  safeguards  had 
been  applied. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  well  served  in  an  election  year 
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by  the  continued  threat  of  another  outcrop- 
ping of  horror  cases.  Congress  would  do 
both  the  White  House  and  the  nations  dis- 
abled people  a  great  favor  by  passing  the 
proposed  reforms  promptly* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET  ELLEM 
McCULLY 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  May  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marga- 
ret Ellen  McCuUy.  from  Selma,  Ala. 
has  been  named  the  fourth  annual 
Kathryn  T.  Windham  Girl  of  the 
Year.  The  highe.st  congratulations  are 
certainly  in  order  for  this  outstanding 
young  person,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Selma  Times  Journal 
about  her  selection: 

The  article  follows: 

A  Credit  to  Her  Community 

Margaret  Ellen  McCully  has  set  the  exam- 
ple of  what  a  young  woman  should  be. 

She  was  selected  as  the  1984  recipient  of 
the  Kathryn  T.  Windham  Girl  of  the  Year 
award.  The  fourth  Selma  .student  to  be  .so 
honored.  Miss  McCully  was  named  Girl  of 
the  Year  Saturday  night. 

A  list  of  her  accompli.shnients  is  evidence 
of  why  the  Selma  High  School  .senior  was 
named  by  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  members 
for  the  honor.  She  also  received  a  Sl.OOO  col- 
lege scholarship  from  the  national  educa- 
tion honorary,  which  was  made  possible  by 
support  from  local  residents  and  business. 

Already  the  recipient  of  a  $4,000  presiden- 
tial scholarship  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Miss  McCully  has  maintained  a  4.5 
grade  point  average  on  a  4.0  scale.  She  was  a 
National  Merit  semifinalist  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Honor  Society. 

A  Bible  School  leader  who  has  worked  in 
■Clowns  for  Christ."  sung  in  the  youth 
choir  and  been  president  of  her  church's 
youth  group.  Mi.ss  McCully  is  also  a  member 
of  the  school  band  and  student  council. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
McCully.  Miss  McCully  is  a  credit  to  her 
family  and  her  community. 

Like  the  other  15  girls  who  were  nominat- 
ed for  the  Girl  of  the  Year  honor.  Mi.ss 
McCully  represents  what's  good,  descent, 
conscientious  and  moral  in  young  people 
today. 

We  are  proud  that  she  and  others  like  her 
are  a  part  of  Selma.  We  congratulate  her 
and  her  family.  And  all  of  Selma  s  apprecia- 
tion should  go  to  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  for 
promoting  this  type  of  achievement  in  our 
young  women. 

It  is  young  people  like  Margaret 
Ellen  McCully  that  help  to  make  Ala- 
bama the  excellent  State  it  is.  I  know 
that  she  will  go  far  in  life  and  I  wish 
the  very  best  for  her  in  all  future  en- 
deavors.* 


UMI 
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REMEMBERING     HANK'    PALEY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  wish  to 
note  the  passing  of  Henry  D.  Paley. 
president  of  the  Commission  on  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  For  those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure— and  privilege  of 
knowing  "Hank'— the  news  of  his 
passing  brought  on  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
morse in  those  of  us  who  valued  his 
work  on  behalf  of  higher  education. 
More  importantly,  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  on  matters  related  to 
education,  have  come  to  realize  that 
his  passing  also  means  that  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  effective  advocates  on 
behalf  of  private  and  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  is  lost. 

Today  a  memorial  service  is  being 
held  in  Albany  in  remembrance  of 
Hank  and  it  is  fitting  that  one  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  recall  the 
many  contributions  that  he  made  to 
many  people  and  institutions  during 
his  lifetime. 

Since  1975  he  held  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  on  Independ- 
ent Colleges  and  Universities  in  New 
York  which  serves  as  the  statewide  co- 
ordinating body  and  public  policy 
forum  for  our  116  independent  col- 
leges and  universities.  Hi.s  tenure 
during  his  9  years  at  CICU  was 
marked  by  an  unfailing  dedication  to 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  stu- 
dents at  these  schools— both  at  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  being  an  advocate  on 
behalf  of  higher  education— he  was 
also  a  scholar,  although  those  of  us 
who  know  him  also  know  that  he 
would  laugh  at  such  a  label.  He  earned 
his  baccalaureate  degrees  from  Anti- 
och  College  in  Yellow  Springs,  OH, 
and  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
my at  Kings  Point.  NY.  He  held  a  spe- 
cial place  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  and  never  mi.ssed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  me  .so— knowing  of  my 
position  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  Chairman  of 
its  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee. 
When  I  say  Hank  was  a  .scholar  I 
meant  it  in  the  most  literal  sen.se  since 
he  was  also  awarded  a  senior  Ful- 
bright  fellowship  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  In  addition  to 
his  academic  training,  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honorary  de- 
grees including  doctor  of  laws.  New 
York  Institute  of  Technology  (1975): 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  College  of 
St.  Rose  (1979):  doctor  of  laws.  College 
of  Mount  St.  Vincent  (1982):  doctor  of 
laws,  Skidmore  College  (1982):  and 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  Canisius 
College  (1983). 
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His  activities  on  behalf  of  academia 
have  been  numerous.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  of  Antioch  College  from  1974 
to  1976:  cofounded  and  directed  the 
State  Legislative  Institute  of  Baruch 
College,  from  1973  to  the  present: 
served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Education  Commissioners  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Higher  Education 
from  1975  to  the  present:  chaired  the 
State  A.ssociation  Executive's  Council 
of  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities 
during  1981:  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Center  for 
Mediation  and  Conflict  Resolution, 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration,  a  member 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  career. 
Hank  began  a  life  of  public  service 
that  was  characterized  by  a  fierce  de- 
votion to  human  rights,  including  fair 
treatment  and  equitable  opportunity. 
He  held  a  variety  of  news  reporting 
and  editing  positions  and  later  served 
as  an  organizer  for  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA.  and  for  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  presi- 
dent of  CICU.  Hank  began  his  career 
in  education  as  deputy  to  the  chancel- 
lor and  director  of  university  relations 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York 
from  1968  to  1975.  In  that  position,  he 
was  responsible  for  overall  university 
relations,  including  legislative  activi- 
ties at  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

I  will  personally  remember  Hank  for 
his  active  work  during  the  1980  Higher 
Education  Act  amendments  where  we 
forged  our  interests  on  behalf  of  New 
York  students  and  the  independent 
schools  they  attend.  We  were  effec- 
tive, in  joining  forces  with  then  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits.  in  revising  the  distri- 
bution formula  under  the  supplemen- 
tal education  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram to  assure  more  equitable  treat- 
ment to  nonpublic  schools  which  rely 
heavily  upon  the  SEOG  program. 
While  no  one  could  even  accuse  Hank 
of  not  being  aggressive— for  the 
record.  I  admired  him  for  his  ability  to 
argue  his  position  effectively.  While 
he  aggressively  pursued  his  interests 
and  tho.se  of  independent  schools  in 
our  State— he  was  a  fair  man  and  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  compromi.se. 
He  sought  to  bring  balance  to  our 
higher  education  policy  and  recog- 
nized the  need  to  temper  his  own  in- 
terests with  those  who  held  differing 
agendas. 

The  fact  that  the  1980  education 
amendments  were  a  bipartisan  product 
that  shared  the  support  of  the  entire 
higher  education  community  was,  in 
part,  a  result  of  his  leadership.  We  are 
always  fond  of  .saying    "As  New  York 
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goes,  so  goes  the  Nation."  In  this  case 
it  was  true  for  his  leadership  qualities 
were  not  only  evident  in  New  York— 
but  he  was  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues all  across  the  Nation— as  a 
man  who  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  many— but  equal  to  all. 

Hank  Paley  recognized  the  role  of 
government  in  providing  educational 
opportunity  to  all  citizens— regardless 
of  their  income,  race,  creed  or  color. 
His  life  was  dedicated  to  breaking  bar- 
riers—barriers that  cause  the  human 
spirit  to  falter,  and  often  die.  He  rec- 
ognized that  government  can  and 
should  protect  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  help  themselves  and  he 
learned  to  utilize  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  many,  many 
people. 

There  are  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  who  have  grad- 
uated from  schools  in  New  York  that 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Hank 
Paley.  Hank  would  have  never  cared 
about  that.  What  he  cared  most  about 
was  that  those  students  who  were 
given  an  opportunity  as  a  result  of  the 
policies  he  helped  shape— would  work 
to  bring  back  to  .society  but  a  small 
piece  of  what  he  himself  put  into  it. 
That  is  what  he  should  remember 
about  Hank— that  the  achievements  of 
his  lifetime— his  very  short  lifetime- 
will  be  multiplied  many  limes  over  by 
others  who  have  been  given  a  window 
of  opportunity  in  life. 

My  .special  condolences  go  out  to 
Hank's  wife  Cabot,  his  five  children 
and  his  sister.  My  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  them  now.  I  would  hope 
that  they  might  receive  some  small 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  contribu- 
tions which  Hank  has  made  to  all  our 
lives  will  live  on  through  us  and 
others. # 


OUTDOOR  AMERICA  ASSESSES 
WINTER  NAVIGATION 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  3678  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  on  August 
3,  1983,  to  provide  for  the  con.servation 
and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources.  Section  1123  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  implement  a 
full-year  extension  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  and 
a  10-month  extension  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

Traditionally,  the  navigation  season 
in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  has  ended 
on  December  15.  plus  or  minus  2 
weeks.  The  corps  proposal  extends  the 
navigation  season  through  the  con- 
struction of  bubblers,  icebooms.  under- 
water    dams,     harbor     and     channel 
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dredging  and  widening,  and  the  use  of 
a  fleet  of  new  icebreakers.  The  corps 
presently  estimates  the  project's  ini- 
tial investment  cost  to  the  United 
States  at  over  $600  million. 

The  corps'  1979  draft  "Survey  Study 
for  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Navigation  Season  Extension  " 
prompted  extensive  critici-sm.  A  series 
of  major  studies  raised  substantial 
questions  about  the  corps'  anal.vsis  of 
the  project's  economic  benefits,  its 
real  costs,  and  its  potential  environ- 
mental impact. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
analysis  of  the  current  proposal,  pre- 
pared by  Geraldine  Strozier  for  Out- 
door America,  the  publication  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Ms. 
Strozier  correctly  analyzes  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  various  corps  and 
private  reports  devoted  to  a  Great 
Lakes  season  extension.  She  does  a 
fine  job.  as  well,  addressing  the  nu- 
merous problems  and  lack  of  support 
for  the  current  proposal. 

[From  Outdoor  America] 

Winter  Navigation— A  Billion-Dollar 

Boondoggle? 

(By  Geraldine  Strozier) 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  si  niggle  going 
on  in  Congress  over  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious—and potentially  environmentally 
damaging  — public  works  projects  ever  un- 
dertaken by  this  nation.  In  a  unanimous 
\ote  last  Slimmer,  the  Hou.se  Public  Works 
Committee  authorized  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  undertake  the  task  of  keep- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  open  to  commercial 
shipping  year  round. 

Because  of  severe  winter  conditions,  the 
lakes  are  typically  closed  from  mid-Decem- 
ber to  early  April.  The  shipping  extension 
has  the  backing  of  .some  influential  Great 
Lakes  congressmen,  in  particular.  Rep. 
Arlan  Stangeland  iR-Minn.).  Supporters 
claim  that  year-round  lake  shipping  would 
provide  a  cheaper  way  of  transporting  Mid- 
western grain,  steel,  coal  and  other  com- 
modities to  Eastern  markets.  And.  they  .say 
It  would  revive  a  sagging  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping industry  while  aiding  recession- 
wracked  port  cities. 

The  proposal,  however,  has  brought  a 
storm  of  protest  from  a  wide  array  of  oppo- 
nents, including  environmentalists,  some 
other  Great  Lakes  congressmen.  Canadian 
officials,  the  governors  of  Michigan,  Ohio. 
New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  home- 
owners, fishermen  and  taxpayers.  Incred- 
ibly, the  list  of  opponents  even  includes 
most  of  the  groups  suppo.sed  to  benefit  from 
winter  shipping. 

The  proposal's  critics  believe  that  its  ex- 
traordinary cost,  estimated  by  some  experts 
to  be  as  high  as  $50  billion,  makes  no  .sense 
at  a  time  when  the  country  has  .severe  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  steel  industry,  which 
is  in  a  recession,  doesn't  have  the  shipping 
volume  to  warrant  an  extension  of  the  na\  i- 
gation  season.  The  Lake  Carriers'  A.ssocia- 
tion. which  represents  shippers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  which  represents  agricultur- 
al interests,  have  both  gone  on  record  op- 
posing the  proposal  because  of  its  extraordi- 
nary cost  to  the  public. 

But  cost  isn't  the  only  controversial  aspect 
of  the  proposal.  If  approved,  it  will  involve 
massive  environmental  destruction.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs 
iMUCC).  which  is  spearheading  the  opposi- 
tion. Winter  navigation  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would  usher  in 
a  new  era  in  manipulation  and  degradation 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River 
ecosystem. " 

The  winter  navigation  proposal  has  been 
around  for  years.  It  was  initially  introduced 
by  influential  members  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota  in  the  booming  days  of  the  steel 
industry  to  promote  their  state's  iron  ore 
business  and  to  make  U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  new 
giant  ore  boats  economical  by  allowing  them 
to  operate  year  round.  In  1970.  Congress 
asked  the  Detroit  District  of  the  Corps  to 
undertake  a  demonstration  project  to  .see 
whether  the  idea  was  feasible.  In  a  1979 
report,  the  Corps  concluded  that  winter 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  economi- 
cally viable. 

The  Corps  determined  that  winter  naviga- 
tion would  require  the  use  22  new  icebreak- 
ers to  smash  up  the  ice:  a  ma.ssive  rebuilding 
of  locks  and  erection  of  huge  underwater 
dams  and  dikes  to  control  the  breakup  and 
movement  of  the  ice:  and  the  dredging  and 
widening  of  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  the 
virtual  redigging  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
in  order  to  accommodate  both  ships  and  the 
displaced  ice.  Even  with  these  expensive 
modifications,  the  Corps  estimated  that 
profits  from  the  increa.sed  shipment  of  com- 
modities and  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
aboard  the  vessels  and  in  Great  Lakes  ports 
would  produce  a  return  of  $4  for  every  $1  in- 
vested in  the  project. 

Virtually  every  other  study  of  the  project, 
however,  has  contradicted  the  Corps'  con- 
clusions. A  .series  of  reports— including  one 
cominissioned  by  the  state  of  New  York,  one 
by  the  Canadian  Seaway  Authority,  another 
by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  and 
even  one  commissioned  by  the  Corps  it.self 
and  then  ignored  — found  that  the  Corps 
had  overstated  the  benefits,  understated  the 
costs,  simply  ignored  the  environmental 
damage  involved  in  tearing  up  the  ice  cover 
and  a.ssumed  that  roughly  half  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  Canada  although  that 
government  has  expressed  its  oppo-Sition  to 
the  project.  Most  damaging  of  all.  the 
Corps'  own  oversight  board  recognized 
many  of  these  problems  and  refu.sed  to  rec- 
ommend the  project  to  Congress.  The  Corps 
claims  the  project  will  cost  $1  billion,  but 
other  studies  put  the  figure  anywhere  from 
$9  billion  to  $50  billion,  the  wide  variation 
due  to  the  Corps'  own  contradictory  state- 
ments of  exactly  what  is  involved. 

Prom  every  independent  analysis,  it  is 
clear  that  winter  navigation  would  become 
far  and  away  the  nation's  most  expensive 
public  works  water  project,  representing  an 
enormous  subsidy  to  the  shippers  using  the 
Great  Lakes  and  an  enormous  lo.ss  to  those 
who  hunt  and  fish  there,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  taxpayer  fooling  the  bill— all  for  a 
handful  of  benefits  that  \irtually  every 
study,  even  including  one  spon.sored  by  the 
Corps,  has  cast  doubt  upon. 

The  economic  benefits  the  Corps  at- 
tributes to  the  project  are  arrived  at  partial- 
ly by  ignoring  envi.onmental  costs.  To  make 
the  deal  look  less  costly,  for  example,  the 
Corps  has  not  made  clear  the  details  of  its 
ma.ssive  construction  plans,  according  to 
Bob  Haas,  a  biologist  with  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  an 
expert  on  the  effects  of  winter  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  hidden  agenda,  he 
.said,  includes  huge  dikes  on  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  Rivers  and  the  dredging  of  the 
Middle  Neebish  Channel  in  the  St.  Mary's 
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River,  all  prime  fishing  areas.  The  Corps  is 
hiding  the  specifics,  he  said,  to  prove  that 
winter  navigation  is  economically  beneficial, 
a  position  that  is  ■ridioilous.'  he  said. 
■They  haven't  even  begun  to  estimate  po- 
tential losses  in  aquatic  habitat  and  produc- 
tivity due  to  the  project,  " 

Moreover,  even  though  recreation  is  a  pri- 
mary industry  in  Michigan,  the  Corps  has 
failed  to  assign  it  an  economic  value,  he 
pointed  out.  The  Corps  has.  therefore,  total- 
ly failed  to  estimate  "lo-sses  in  recreational 
benefits,  whether  they  be  economic,  esthet- 
ic or  whatever.  I  submit  to  you  that  these 
could  be  very  substantial  losses." 

The  Corps'  argument  against  including 
the  cost  of  environmental  damage  rests  on 
its  promi.se  to  study  potential  environmen- 
tal problems  as  the  project  progresses  and 
correct  them  as  they  are  identified.  Hence, 
the  Corps  argues,  there  will  be  no  environ- 
mental damage.  If  a  problem  arises  that 
cannot  be  resolved,  the  Corps  promises  it 
will  halt  construction.  However,  many  con- 
servationists believe  thai  once  substantial 
money  and  time  have  been  invested  in  the 
project,  the  Corps  will  not  easily  abandon  it. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  among  these  that  have  challenged 
the  Corps'  reasoning.  In  1979.  the  agency's 
Midwest  regional  administrator  officially 
told  the  Corps.  "We  have  .serious  reserva- 
tions about  potential  environmental  impacts 
that  could  result"  from  the  inherent  un- 
certainty of  this  type  of  approach.  " 

While  no  one  can  prove  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  harm  winter  navigation  will  do  to 
the  environment,  conservationists  point  to  a 
number  of  different  ways  in  which  the 
project  could  do  serious  damage. 

SHORELINE  IMPACTS 

In  order  for  vessels  to  make  their  way 
through  the  frozen  lakes  and  connecting 
passageways,  channels  would  have  to  be 
broken  through  the  ice.  According  to  the 
MUCC.  "the  most  serious  environmental  im- 
pacts will  be  in  connecting  channels  (St. 
Mary's,  St.  Clair.  Detroit  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers  and  Lake  St.  Clair),  harbors  and 
shallow  bays  <e.g.  Saginaw  Bay)  "  When 
navigation  channels  are  cut  through  narrow 
areas  such  as  lhe.se.  the  displaced  ice  piles 
up  against  the  shoreline  in  huge  chunks 
that  can  gouge  out  the  shoreline  while 
scouring  out  vegetation  that  provide  food 
and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

OIL  SPILLS 

Conservationists  are  also  concerned  about 
the  threat  posed  by  oil  spills,  asking  how  an 
oil  spin  that  occurs  under  the  Ice  during  a 
winter  storm  could  be  contained  or  cleaned 
up.  Even  the  Corps  has  admitted  that  a 
spill  could  be  locally  devastating  to  fisher- 
ies and  wildlife.  "  In  a  1982  report,  it  calcu- 
lated that  the  chances  of  a  tanker  accident 
in  the  Whitefish  Bay/St.  Marys  River  area 
during  the  winter  would  be  one  in  five  in 
any  given  year,  and  of  an  actual  spill,  one  In 
100  in  any  given  year.  In  1979.  the  U.S.  EPA 
told  the  Corps  that  a  spill  during  winter 
navigation  Is  very  probable  "  and  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  clean  up.  In  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  for  example,  a  spill  of  molten 
=  6  fuel  oil.  being  less  dense  than  water,  will 
float  until  it  cools.  At  zero  degrees  Celsius, 
after  collecting  .solids  and  silt,  its  density 
will  increase  and  it  will  likely  sink  to  the 
river  bottom  where  it  will  remain  until  the 
spring  warmup.  "  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  the  fish  and  vegetation  contaminated 
for  so  long. 
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EFFECTS  OF  WINTER  BOAT  TRAFFIC 

The  vessels  themselves  can  do  still  further 
damage,  a  report  by  Northern  Michigan 
University  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  on  the  Corps'  demonstration  project 
described  the  effects  of  the  waves  generated 
by  the  ships  and  the  shattering  of  the  ice 
cover.  According  to  the  report,  the  powerful 
icebreakers  and  transport  vessels  operating 
in  the  narrow  ice-free  channels  churned  up 
the  lake  bottom  and  clouded  the  normally 
still  water.  As  a  result,  fish  were  forced  to 
travel  far  greater  distances  for  food  than 
they  could  easily  tolerate  in  winter  when 
their  metabolism  Is  lower.  In  addition,  by 
stirring  up  bottom  sediments,  winter  naviga- 
tion would  allow  the  release  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  heavy  metals  that  have  settled 
down  Into  the  silt  of  lake  bottoms— sub- 
stances that  pose  risks  both  to  fish  and  to 
human  health. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  last  Octo- 
ber. Dr.  Gale  Gleason.  a  .scientist  at  Lake 
Superior  State  College  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Mich.,  said  that  the  Corps  has  admitted 
that  it  could  take  10  or  more  years  before 
the  effects  of  winter  navigation  on  fish  pop- 
ulations could  be  quantified.  In  that  time, 
he  said,  "four  generations  of  spawning 
whitefish.  10  generations  of  mayflies  and  20 
generations  of  caddisflies  could  be  destroyed 
or  .seriously  decimated,  changing  the  genetic 
composition  to  the  point  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  compared  with  the  system  as  it 
exists  today." 

Winter  shipping  may  al.so  hurt  the  St. 
Lawrence  River's  cherished  bald  eagle  popu- 
lation that  was  brought  back  by  the  devo- 
tion of  conservationists.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  State  University  College  of 
Environmental  Science  In  Syracu.se.  N.Y.. 
eagles  feed  in  winter  on  the  waterfowl  that 
swim  in  the  open  channels  between  ice  floes. 
With  increased  traffic  in  the  channels,  wa 
terfowl  may  find  the  river  a  less  attractive 
stopping  place;  along  with  reducing  the 
eagles'  food  .source,  the  increased  traffic  will 
disrupt  the  rivers  tranquility— a  factor  that 
is  important  to  the  birds'  continued  nesting 
in  the  area.  Together,  these  changes  might 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  handful 
of  eagles  there,  the  report  concludes. 

Breaking  open  channels  through  the  ice 
may  also  have  a  serious  impact  on  animal 
populations  that  currently  travel  acro.ss  the 
ice  to  wintering  areas  or  among  lake  islands 
looking  for  winter  food.  Migration  routes 
for  limber  wolves  and  moose  may  be  affect- 
ed. The  Northern  Michigan  University 
study  found  that  deer  attempting  to  swim 
acro.ss  open  channels  routinely  drown.  Re- 
moval of  the  ice  cover  can  also  disturb  the 
habitat  and  feeding  patterns  of  other  ani- 
mals such  as  foxes,  coyotes  and  hare. 

The  winter  navigation  propo.sal  is  con- 
tained in  an  omnibus  water  projects  bill 
that  is  expected  to  come  up  for  debate  later 
this  year  in  the  House.  This  huge  public 
works  bill  Includes  pork  barrel"  projects 
for  Improvements  in  harbors,  rivers  or  lakes 
in  nearly  every  Congressional  district.  Con- 
gre.ssmen  are  typically  reluctant  to  rock  the 
boat  in  such  a  case,  and  historically,  the 
chances  of  getting  a  major  provision  re- 
moved from  such  a  bill  have  been  slim.  How- 
ever, observers  say  that  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  and  the  extrava- 
gant cost  of  the  propo.sal.  perhaps  the 
winter  navigation  proposal  will  prove  to  be 
the  exception. 

The  economic  value  of  the  Great  Lakes 
lies  not  only  In  their  ability  to  transport 
goods    economically.    They    also    have    im- 
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mense  value  as  a  resource  for  the  recreation 
of  their  millions  of  citizens  and  as  a  place 
where  their  wild  inhabitants  can  renew 
themselves.  Rep.  David  Bonior  (D-Mich.). 
who  plans  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
project  when  it  comes  up  for  debate  later 
this  year  in  the  House,  said  it  most  clearly. 
His  constituents  "don't  want  their  environ- 
ment ruined,  their  beaches  destroyed,  their 
wildlife  harmed,  their  tourist  economy  dam- 
aged and  their  tax  dollars  used  in  the  name 
of  a  project  that  will  add  nothing  to  our 
economy. "• 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE: 
ALEXANDER  PEVZNER 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr,  BARNES,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry 
conlinue.s  again  this  year  with  the 
dedicated  support  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  will  persist  in  the 
battle  for  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews,  As 
we  are  all  aware,  the  number  of 
Jewish  people  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined 
sharply  in  recent  years.  In  light  of 
this,  our  combined  efforts  here  in  the 
Congress  have  become  even  more 
meaningful  for  those  who  still  cannot 
escape  Soviet  oppression. 

Alexander  Pevzner  is  a  Soviet  refuse- 
nik,  and  for  over  5  years  has  suffered 
the  humiliating  and  harsh  conse- 
quences of  requesting  permission  to 
emigrate.  Although  Alexander's  par- 
ents and  sister  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  Alexan- 
der and  his  family  have  been  repeated- 
ly denied.  They  are  still  waiting,  and 
they  are  still  hoping. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  my  service  in 
Congress  I  have  corresponded  person- 
ally with  Alexanders  father.  Lev 
Pevzner,  who  is  residing  in  the  United 
States,  As  a  friend,  I  have  pressed  his 
sons  case  with  Soviet  officials  and  I 
continue  to  hope  for  the  day  when  we 
can  bring  Lev's  son  home  for  him,  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who  join  in 
the  conscience  vigil.  The  work  that 
each  of  you  are  doing  is  also  helping 
Alexander. 

As  I  have  done  so  often  in  recent 
years,  I  have  again  written  to  Soviet 
officials  urging  them  to  reconsider 
their  restrictive  emigration  policies 
and  permit  Alexander  Pevzner  and  his 
lamily  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  appealed  to  them  to  make  a  hu- 
manitarian effort  on  behalf  of  Alexan- 
der Pevzner  and  allow  him  and  his 
family  to  fulfill  their  dream  of  being 
together  once  again  with  their  entire 
family. 

I  am  sure  that  Alexander  will  never 
give  up  his  struggle  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  here  in  Congress  who 
have  taken  on  a  personal  responsibil- 
ity to  see  our  way  through  to  success 


for  at  least  one  individual,  among 
many,  must  also  never  abandon  our 
most  sincere  efforts  to  reunite  this 
loving  family.  We  must  continue  to 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  their 
burdensome  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive emigration  policies  that  have  so 
tragically  prevented  families  like  the 
Pevzners  from  being  together. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  our  strong 
protests  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  powerless  to 
change  their  unfortunate  situation 
must  continue.  For  Alexander,  and  the 
many  like  him  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  perhaps  their 
greatest  advocates  and  our  efforts 
must  continue. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  my  most  sin- 
cere hopes  are  for  Alexander  Pevzner 
and  his  quest  for  freedom.# 


CWO  JAMES  P.  MEADE,  JR„  SUR- 
VIVES INJURIES,  RECEIVES  DE- 
GREES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  budgetary  constraint,  we 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  the  human 
element  behind  the  programs  we  are 
funding— or  attempting  not  to  fund.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  CWO  James  P. 
Meade,  Jr.,  retired,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  pertinent,  Mr.  Meade  will 
be  receiving  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  in  clinical  psychology  at  end  of 
May.  This  in  itself  may  not  be  note- 
worthy, but  it  is  the  story  that  culmi- 
nates in  the  awarding  of  this  degree 
that  is. 

In  1967  Mr.  Meade  felt  a  strong  obli- 
gation to  go  to  South  Vietnam  to  fight 
for  his  country,  and  became  a  helicop- 
ter pilot.  After  4  months  of  heroic 
service  his  helicopter  crashed,  and  the 
still  spinning  rotor  smashed  through 
the  cockpit  and  severely  injured  him 
in  the  head.  Doctors  saw  his  condition 
as  hopeless,  but  somehow  he  survived. 
Over  the  course  of  30  months  of  in- 
tense pain  and  determination,  Mr. 
Meade  was  able  to  learn  to  read,  write, 
talk,  and  walk  again. 

In  1969  he  enrolled  in  a  community 
college,  while  he  and  his  family  were 
supported  by  social  security  disability 
insurance.  He  had  to  work  much 
harder  than  an  average  student,  but 
persevered.  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's financial  assistance,  Mr,  Meade 
earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  psychology  "with  honors."  He  con- 
tinued on  to  achieve  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  counseling,  and  will  soon  re- 
ceive a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
clinical  psychology. 

In  Mr.  Meade's  own  words,  "I  could 
never  have  done  what  I  have  without 
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the  financial  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  given  me.  "  Mr.  Meade  wrote 
to  me  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
Federal  assitance  which  enabled  him 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety again.  His  story  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us:  He  is  living  proof 
of  the  success  of  programs  such  as 
social  security  disability  insurance.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  comments  and 
suggestions  Mr.  Meade  makes  in  his 
letter: 

Dear  Representative  Coelho:  Almost  sev- 
enteen years  ago  on  May  8.  1967.  I  was  criti- 
cally wounded  in  the  then  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam when  my  helicopter  was  shot  down. 
Over  the  next  six  years  I  spent  almost  three 
years  in  military.  Veterans  Administration, 
and  civilian  hospitals  for  rea.sons  directly  re- 
lated to  the  wounds  suffered  in  Vietnam. 
Almost  half  of  this  time  was  spent  at  Mad- 
igan  General  Hospital  in  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington, where  I  was  <uncon.scious)  medi- 
vaced  from  Vietnam. 

As  1  mentioned  starling  this  letter,  that 
was  the  situation  beginning  almost  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Over  most  of  the  years, 
except  for  a  three  year  period  1  did  work.  I 
have  been  a  recipient  of  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  for  my  children 
and  myself. 

I  have  been  very  thankful  for  these 
monies  because  if  it  was  not  for  this  gener- 
ous assistance  from  the  federal  government. 
I  would  not  have  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  attempt  to  improve 
myself  and  hopefully  someday  not  need 
S.S.D.I.  assistance  any  longer. 

A  great  deal  of  the  past  seventeen  years 
has  been  rpore  physically  and  emotionally 
painful  and  frustrating  than  is  probably 
Imaginable  by  most  people.  Indeed,  many 
tears  have  been  shed  during  these  years  as  I 
struggled  to  regain  a  semblance  of  human- 
Ism  that  was  almost  Irrevocably  (and  vio- 
lently) taken  away  from  me. 

There  have  been  moments  when  I  no 
longer  wanted  to  continue.  It  was  so  very 
important  to  me  to  be  accepted  again,  and 
my  early  failures  were  so  very  many  that 
there  were  times  when  suicide  seemed  the 
only  possible  road  away  from  the  frustra- 
tion of  trying  and  failing.  Still.  I  would  not 
give  up.  Becoming  a  tax  payer  again  contin- 
ually propelled  me  against  odds  that  many 
people  (including  my  physicians)  have  said 
were  insurmountable.  My  family  was  once 
told  I  would  never  be  more  than  a  helpless 
vegetable. 

On  May  31.  1984.  however.  I  will  earn  a 
Doctor  of  Philo.sophy  (Ph.D.)  in  Clinical 
Psychology.  Because  of  federal  disability 
benefits.  I  was  able  to  spend  almost  five 
years  earning  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Psychology  from  Portland  State  Universi- 
ty. Portland.  Oregon.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration allowed  me  to  return  to  college  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  "could  barely  read  or 
write,  and.  subtract,  multiply  or  divide,  etc. 
The  faith  the  V.A..  my  family  and  many 
profes.sors  had  and  showed  me  supplied  the 
strength  that  caused  me  to  earn  my  bacca- 
laureate degree  "With  Honors."  It  was  not 
until  eight  years  later  that  I  was  able  to 
earn  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Counseling 
from  California  State  University.  Fresno. 

I  will  earn  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Clinical  Psychology  from  International  Col- 
lege/University Without  Walls,  an  "Ap- 
proved" institution  of  Higher  Education  in 
the  State  of  California.  Since  this  is  an  "Ap- 
proved" institution,  I  will  be  able  to  legally 
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serve  as  a  Psychology  Intern  or  Assistant 
and.  after  earning  3.000  internship  hours, 
sit  for  the  California  Psychology  Licensing 
Examination. 

I  have  worked  hard.  Sir.  very  hard.  And,  I 
think  my  pains  and  efforts  have  nearly  pre- 
pared me  to  become  a  tax  payer  again. 

The  true  purpose  of  this  letter,  however, 
IS  to  thank  you.  as  a  Representative  of  the 
federal  government,  for  helping  this 
moment  to  occur.  I  could  never  have  done 
what  I  have  without  the  financial  help  the 
federal  government  has  given  me. 

It  seems  that  President  Reagan  has  seri- 
ous doubts  concerning  the  worth  of  spend- 
ing federal  moneys  on  people  who  cannot 
seem  to  make  it  on  their  own.  Still.  I  wish 
you  would  thank  him  for  me.  Please  tell  the 
President  that  1  have  worked  very  hard  to 
better  myself,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  doctors  at 
Madlgan  General  Hospital  were  going  to 
amputate  BOTH  of  my  legs  in  1967.  I  have 
learned  to  walk  without  necessitating  any 
support  at  all. 

Because  I  spend  most  of  my  time  counsel- 
ing or  simply  talking  to  people  who  are  dis- 
abled, I  have  become  aware  that  most  dis- 
abled individuals  seem  to  feel  that  President 
Reagan  is  trying  to  make  us  the  second- 
class  citizens"  most  di.sabled  persons  try  des- 
perately not  to  become.  Indeed,  the  present 
Administrations  policies  have  done  more  to 
frighten  disabled  people  than  any  other  Ad- 
ministration ever  has.  Telling  people  that 
your  new"  rules  and  regulations  will  always 
help  the  "truely  needy"  does  not  seem  to 
mean  very  much  when  you  change  the  rules 
to  decide  who  is  truely  needy  and  who  is 
not. 

Two  years  ago.  I  was  "truely  needing,"  I 
will  admit  that.  After  earning  a  Ph.D.  I  am 
going  to  do  my  very  best  to  find  a  job,  to 
show  other  disabled  people  that  they  can  be 
"successful"'  and  productive  human  beings 
again.  That  they  can  be  useful  and  produc- 
tive. 

One  important  (to  me)  .step  I  have  made 
in  reclaiming  my  rights  as  a  "first  class  citi- 
zen "  occurred  in  February  when  I  swore  an 
oath  as  an  officer  in  the  California  State 
Military  Reserve.  The  CSMR  is  state  and  is 
not  the  federal  military  and  does  not  pay  a 
salary,  but  being  able  to  qualify  meant  more 
to  me  than  I  could  express.  (Napoleon  suf- 
fered epileptic  seizures). 

Again.  Rep.  Coelho.  I  thank  you  (as  a 
Representative  of  the  federal  government) 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  continue 
"The  Long  Return  of  Warrant  Officer 
Meade. '"  Po.ssibly.  I  will  never  be  able  to  pay 
back  In  taxes  the  amount  equal  to  the 
S.S.D.I.  1  have  received.  Because  of  this  fed- 
eral aid.  however.  1  am  ready  to  try.  I  may 
■fall-flat-on-my-face."  but  finally  having 
the  chance  to  succeed  on  my  own  means 
more  to  me  than  I  could  over  express. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  Meade,  Jr.. 
Chie.l  Warrant  Officer  (Retired). 

Mr.  Meade,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  efforts  and  to  wish  you  continued 
success.  You  are  a  model  for  all  of  us 
to  follow,* 
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IN  THIS  NEW  AGE  OF  ENTRE- 
PRENEURS.  WERE   NO.    1  AGAIN 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  timely  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Entitled.  'In  This 
New  Age  of  Entrepreneurs,  We"re 
Number  One  Again."  the  article  fo- 
cuses on  the  fact  that  Japanese  indus- 
tralists  and  economists  are  viewing  the 
Silicon  Valley  phenomenon  as  a  model 
they  want  to  employ  in  their  indus- 
tries. 

When  someone  mentions  Silicon 
Valley,  CA,  comes  to  mind.  My  home 
State  of  Oregon,  however,  has  its  own 
silicon  valley,  located  primarily  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  largest 
single  private  employer  in  the  state. 
Tektronix,  is  based  in  my  home 
county.  And  new  high  technology  ven- 
tures are  springing  up  on  what  seems 
like  a  daily  basis.  One  of  them.  Float- 
ing Points  Systems,  has  shown  an  in- 
crease in  net  sales  from  just  under  $30 
million  in  1979  to  over  $100  million  in 
1983  and  its  chairman  of  the  board. 
Norm  Winningstad.  was  Small  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year  in  1981. 

Oregon's  economy,  for  so  long  so  de- 
pendent on  the  forest  products  indus- 
try, must  be  diversified  and  expanded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  The 
timber  industry  in  Oregon  will  always 
be  crucial  to  Oregon.  But  if  Oregon  is 
to  grow,  it  must  diversify  its  economic 
base  and  intensify  its  efforts  to  attract 
new  industries.  The  high  technology 
industry  in  Oregon  is  already  a  solid 
portion  of  Oregon's  economic  founda- 
tion. It  should,  and  will,  become  an 
even  more  important  factor  in  Or- 
egon's economic  resurgence. 

The  article  I  have  presented  for  the 
Record  presents  a  new  way  of  viewing 
this  industry— but  more  so,  I  commend 
it  to  our  colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  19841 

In  This  New  Ace  of  Entrepreneurs.  Were 

No.  1  Again 

JAPAN  AND  EUROPE  PREFER  OUR    SILICON 
VALLEY  WAY'  TO    INDUSTRIAL  POLICY' 

(By  Joel  Kotkin) 

At  the  very  time  that  industrial  policy" 
has  become  the  rage  among  many  of  our 
professors  and  policy  makers  searching  for 
ways  to  salvage  Americas  place  in  the  world 
economy,  their  role  models  abroad  are  look- 
ing enviously  at  what  the  Japanese  call  ■the 
Silicon  Valley  way.  ' 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the  chorus  of  in- 
dustrial-policy advocates  argue  that  Amer- 
ica should  take  its  cue  from  Japan,  where 
government  plays  an  active  role  in  deciding 
which  industries  to  nurture  and  promote 
with  financing,  subsidies,  retraining  and 
protection  from  foreign  competition. 

Yet  European  and  Asian  business  and  gov- 
ernment leaders,  increasingly  impressed  by 
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the  vitality  of  a  U.S.  economy  that  has  en- 
joyed higher  growth  rates  over  the  past  18 
months  than  any  other  major  industrial 
nation,  are  looking  towards  Americas  dy- 
namic, if  somewhat  chaotic,  entrepreneurial 
economy  as  their  role  model  for  the  future. 

■'Coordination  is  all  right  if  you're  build- 
ing a  steel  and  car  industry  on  the  model  of 
other  people.  But  now  were  in  an  era  of 
rapid  change,  of  integrated  circuits  and  mi- 
croprocessors." observes  Jiro  Tokuyama. 
dean  of  Tokyo's  Nomura  School  of  Ad- 
vanced Management  and  a  longtime  confi- 
dant of  Prime  Mini.ster  Yasuhiro  Nakasone. 
"I  don't  think  our  large  organizations  can 
move  quickly  enough  to  make  the  changes. 
We  must  find  our  model  among  the  entre- 
preneurs like  [those!  in  your  Silicon 
Valley." 

Of  cour.se.  innovating  in  the  field  of  high 
technology  and  managing  the  decline  of  old. 
smokestack  industries  are  not  the  same.  But 
where  the  growth  industries  of  the  future 
are  concerned.  U.S  entrepreneurism  is  the 
world's  model. 

Enthusiasm  for  "the  Silicon  Valley  way  " 
is  based  largely  on  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  young,  entrepreneurial  U.S. 
companies,  particularly  in  such  burgeoning 
industries  as  microelectronics,  telecommuni- 
cations and  biotechnology.  Due  in  part  to 
the  innovative  and  competitive  spark  pro- 
vided by  these  upstart  firms.  America  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981  doubled  its  trade  sur- 
plus in  these  technology-based  industries. 

To  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  America's 
entrepreneurs.  Tokuyama  and  other  influ- 
ential foreigners  are  urging  their  govern- 
ments to  move  away  from  the  industrial 
policy  which  served  them  well  in  the  past. 
Even  the  elite  bureaucrats  at  Japan's  Minis- 
try of  Internationa!  Trade  and  Industry 
fMITD-often  cited  by  American  enthusi- 
asts of  industrial  policy  as  the  ultimate 
model  for  a  planning  agency— now  advocate 
wide-scale  deregulation  of  the  economy  and 
devote  considerable  resources  to  promoting 
small  start-up  companies  known  in  Japan  a-s 
venture  businesses. " 

In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  long 
a  bastion  of  bureaucratic  controls,  recently 
fostered  the  opening  up  of  Japan's  tradi- 
tionally conservative  equity  markets,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  a  special,  small- 
issues  market  consciously  modeled  on  the 
U.S.  "over-the-counter"  stock  exchange 
which  has  played  such  a  key  role  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  American  entrepreneurial 
companies  as  Apple  Computers.  Federal  Ex- 
press and  Tandem. 

"Nothing  happens  in  Japan  unless  there's 
a  crisis  and  we  feel  there's  a  crisis  now  in 
our  industries. "  remarks  Hiroshi  Kato.  a  29- 
year  veteran  of  MITI  who  is  now  an  adviser 
to  Yamaichi  Securities,  one  of  Japan's  lead- 
ing investment  banks.  "Our  talent  is  queued 
up  in  the  big  bureaucracies  of  the  giant 
companies. 

"Their  talents  are  being  wasted.  They 
must  be  forced  to  become  more  independ- 
ent. Being  an  entrepreneur  in  Japan  must 
become  more  respected,  like  it  is  in  America. 
if  we  wish  to  compete  in  the  future." 

Computer  chips— "the  crude  oil  of  the 
'80s.  "  as  one  American  industrialist  de- 
scribes them  — aptly  reflect  the  Japanese  di- 
lemma. Beginning  in  the  late  1970s.  Japan 
became  a  formidable  competitor  in  this 
area,  reducing  the  American  share  of  the 
world  market  to  53  percent  last  year. 

There  was  talk  that  the  small,  entrep- 
neurial  U.S.  companies  which  had  provided 
many  of  early  breakthroughs  in  silicon  com- 
puter chip  technology  <and  which  gave  the 
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Silicon    Valley    its   name)   were   in   serious 
jeopardy. 

But  now  U.S.  firms  have  staked  out  com- 
manding leads  in  new  chip  technologies 
which  promise  to  constitute  the  key  growth 
-sectors  of  the  future. 

For  instance,  they  hold  an  almost  com- 
plete monopoly  on  the  future  generation  of 
large,  complex  memory  devices  known  as 
EPROMs  and  EEPROMs.  which  are  used  to 
store  the  programs  for  microcomputers.  The 
advantages  of  these  devices  is  that  they  are 
erasable,  and  therefore  allow  the  programs 
recorded  on  them  to  be  modified.  This  fea- 
ture, for  example,  allows  a  u.ser  to  easily 
change  the  function  of  a  robot  on  an  assem- 
bly line.  The  market  for  these  chips  is  ex- 
pected to  nearly  double  annually  in  coming 
years— a  growth  rate  five  times  the  industry 
average. 

Another  U.S.  dominated  growth  area  is  in 
customized  or  semicustomized  computer 
chips,  the  specialized  devices  that  serve  as 
the  brains,  or  controls,  in  thousands  of 
pieces  of  equipment,  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  instruments  to  systems 
that  control  the  energy  consumption  and 
fire  detection  for  an  entire  building  com- 
plex. In  this  market.  American  firms  now 
hold  a  commanding  2-to-l  lead  over  the  Jap- 
anese. As  little  as  5  percent  of  the  world 
computer  chip  market  in  1981.  these  chips 
could  account  for  most  of  the  projected 
$100  billion  chip  market  (up  from  $25  bil- 
lion today)  by  decade's  end. 

Although  the  Japanese  can  be  expected  to 
challenge  the  American  hegemony  in 
custom  chips,  as  they  did  earlier  in  RAMs 
(random-access  memories),  their  prospects 
for  success  seem  sharply  less  promising. 

In  producing  RAMs.  Japan  could  exploit 
its  advantages:  its  skills  at  mass  producing  a 
single,  high-volume  product  while  holding 
down  price  and  achieving  high  quality. 

But  custom  or  semicustomized  chips  allow 
U.S.  companies  to  exploit  their  advantages: 
marketing  and  management  flexibility  and 
superior  technology.  These  highly  complex 
devices,  which  have  to  be  specially  tailored 
to  the  job  they  perform,  are  frequently  sold 
in  small  batches  to  makers  of  expensive  and 
complex  products.  Success  in  custom  chips 
has  far  less  to  do  with  price  and  much  more 
with  technology  and  design— traditional 
American  strengths. 

Bolstered  by  a  series  of  alliances  with 
larger  (and  less  technologically  dynamic) 
European  and  American  companies,  and 
backed  by  the  now  $3  billion  American  ven- 
ture-capital industry,  over  30  new  computer 
chip  firms  have  started  operation  since  the 
late  1970s.  In  the  new  and  fa-sl-paced  chip 
markets  of  the  1980s,  these  "start-ups" 
enjoy  clear  advantages  over  their  larger 
competitors  both  at  home  and  in  Japan. 

Concentrating  only  on  particular  market 
niches,  usually  in  new  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing fields,  these  firms  are  not  slowed  down 
by  the  bureaucratic  inertia  of  giant,  diversi- 
fied corporations.  Also,  facing  big  risks  but 
also  the  hope  of  huge  profits,  they  are 
driven  by  a  sense  of  "existential  challenge" 
rarely  found  in  the  corridors  of  giant  com- 
panies. 

Thus,  the  changes  sweeping  the  chip 
world  have  lured  back  some  who  once  con- 
ceded the  industry  to  the  Japanese.  In  the 
late  1970s.  L.  J.  Sevin  looked  on  with  horror 
as  his  Dallas-based  Mostck  computer  chip 
firm  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  Japa- 
nese RAM  blitzkrieg.  But  today,  "the  game 
has  changed  suddenly. "  claims  Sevin.  who 
now"  chairs  Cypress  Semiconductor,  a  Sili- 
con Valley  based  chip  firm.    "The  technol- 


ogies are  exploding  and  driving  the  markets 
here.  When  it  was  a  question  of  .selling  chips 
by  the  bagful,  it  was  playing  to  their 
(Japans)  strength.  Now  that  there  are  so 
many  new  niches,  it's  becoming  a  marketing 
game  and  that  gives  the  smaller  U.S.  firms 
the  advantage." 

These  changes  arc  also  likely  to  work 
against  the  targeting  strategies  which 
played  a  major  role  in  Japan's  previous  in- 
dustrial triumphs,  observes  Michael  Borrus 
of  the  University  of  California's  highly  re- 
garded Berkeley  RoundtabU-  on  the  Inter- 
national Economy.  Borrus  states  it  succinct- 
ly: "You  can't  target  a  moving  target." 

Under  current  circumstances,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Japan  will  produce  anything  like  the 
explosion  of  start-ups  now  revitalizing  the 
American  computer-chip  industry,  Takeshi 
Ogata,  manager  of  the  industrial  electronics 
division  of  the  giant  C.  Itoh  trading  compa- 
ny, and  Dr.  Atsuyoshi  Ouchi.  senior  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  NEC  Corp.  believe  the 
big-busine.ss  bias  of  Japan's  large  financial 
institutions  will  prevent  startups  from  gar- 
nering the  $20  to  $50  million  needed  to  start 
a  new  chip  firm. 

Equally  important,  the  much  ballyhooed 
Japanese  corporate  culture.  "  with  its  ethos 
of  lifetime  loyalty  to  the  company  and  its 
worship  of  bigness,  makes  il  virtually  impos- 
sible for  a  start-up  to  attract  the  necessary 
talented  technicians  and  managers. 

"It  would  be  very  difficult  even  for  mo  to 
start  a  [semiconductor]  firm  here."  Ouchi. 
one  of  Japan's  preeminent  electronics  indus- 
try figures,  admits.  "Now.  if  I  were  young 
and  spoke  better  English,  maybe  I  would  go 
to  California  and  try  it." 

As  long  as  Japan's  computer  chip  industry 
remains  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
giants,  ob.servers  such  as  Ogata  fear  Japan 
will  continue  to  lag  behind  more  competi- 
tion-minded American  companies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies.  Despite  all 
the  h.vsteria  as.sociated  with  such  projects 
as  the  '"fifth-generation"  computer,  many 
Japanese  fear  that  the  technological  gap  be- 
tween the  two  nations  has  been  widening  in 
recent  years.  Indeed,  a  1980  survey  of  200 
top  Japanese  managers  involved  in  technical 
innovation  at  major  companies  found  73 
percent  convinced  that  their  nation  lagged 
behind  the  U.S.  in  revolutionary  new  tech- 
nologies. 

"I  am  .sorry  to  .say  that  in  the  leading-edge 
technologies,  there  is  a  continuing  advan- 
tage for  the  Stales."  says  Ogata.  "Our  social 
environment,  the  personality  and  character 
of  our  people  and  institutions  is  to  constant- 
ly improve  on  a  process,  say  from  the  16K 
RAM  to  64K  RAM  to  256K  RAM,  But  to  de- 
velop a  whole  new  technology,  to  gel  on  the 
leading  edge,  you  have  to  look  to  the  Ameri- 
can firms.  Us  a  cultural  thing," 

Eager  to  break  down  these  "cullural"  con- 
straints, many  younger  Japanese  are  adopt- 
ing "the  Silicon  Valley  way  "  as  their  own 
business  creed.  To  ihem.  the  idea  of  young 
Americans  in  their  20s.  such  as  Apple  Com- 
puters  Steve  Jobs  and  Microsoft's  Bill 
Gates,  building  giant  companies  based  on 
their  technological  vision  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  situation  in  Japan,  where  a  se- 
niority-oriented system  relegates  most  ex- 
ecutives to  relatively  minor  positions  well 
into  their  40s. 

During  the  1970s,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  male  college  graduates  wanting 
to  change  companies  during  their  careers— 
almost  unthinkable  in  traditional  Japan- 
doubled  to  nearly  20  percent.  Those  inter- 
ested in  going  out  on  their  own  jumped  to 
nearly  one-third. 
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To  many  of  this  generation,  the  Silicon 
Valley  way"  expresses  more  than  a  path  to 
success:  it  reflects  a  new.  free-wheeling, 
democratic  approach  to  capitalism,  ex- 
pres.sed  by  such  things  as  the  widespread 
ownership  of  equity  by  workers  and  a  rela- 
tive dearth  of  hierarchical  corporate  struc- 
ture. 

"When  I  first  came  to  America.  I  was 
shocked  to  .see  a  company  president  wearing 
jeans  and  having  his  feel  on  the  desk. "  re- 
calls Shigenobu  Nagamori.  the  39-year  old 
founder  of  Nippon  Densan.  a  fast-growing 
Kyoto-based  firm  which  last  year  sold  $35 
million  worth  of  small  motors  used  in  such 
products  as  high-speed  cas.selte  recorders 
and  computer  disc  drives.  To  have  workers 
call  you  by  your  first  name  would  be  un- 
thinkable in  Kyoto.  But  I  liked  it  very 
much." 

Today,  companies  like  Nagamori's.  one- 
third  of  which  is  owned  by  its  employes,  are 
injecting  this  new  democratic  spirit  into  a 
hierarchical  business  culture  where  owners 
are  frequently  viewed  as  quasi-deities  With 
unchallenged  rights  to  the  sweat  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  workers.  The  American  model 
is  also  captivating  the  new  enterepreneurs 
in  other  Asian  nations  such  as  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  Singapore. 

Asian  societies  are  at  a  turning  point." 
ob.serves  Yasunobu  Nagura.  an  0.saka-ba.sed 
small-business  consultant  to  over  500  com- 
panies both  in  Japan  and  Taiwan.  "There  is 
a  new  spirit,  a  willingness  to  Iry  new  things. 
We  are  becoming  Americanizid, '" 

Like  their  Asian  counterparts.  Europeans 
are  al.so  undergoing  Americanization.  Aware 
that  their  economies  have  actually  lost  jobs 
over  the  past  decade  — while  the  United 
Stales  created  a  remarkable  20  million  new 
jobs,  mostly  in  small-  and  mid-sized  compa- 
nies—European leaders  are  beginning  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  "industrial  policy" 
over  the  free-wheeling  U.S.  system. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  e\ident  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  birthplace  of  the  first  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Under  the  government 
of  Margaret  Thatcher,  tax  incentives  for  in- 
vestment in  small,  entrepreneurial  compa- 
nies have  lured  such  American-ba.sed  ven- 
ture capitalists  as  Jean  Deleagc.  Peter 
Brooke  and  Brian  Haslet  t  into  what  has 
long  been  considered  the  stodgiest  of  indus- 
trial cultur<\s. 

"1  learned  the  trade  in  the  United  States— 
a  way  of  doing  busine.ss  that  was  quite  dif- 
ferent than  traditional  in  Britain.  "  observes 
Haslett.  who  now  shuttles  between  London 
and  Boston  .serving  as  a  consultant  to  ven- 
ture capitalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, There's  not  been  very  close  contact  be- 
tween the  City  of  London  [the  financial  dis- 
trict] and  the  dirty-fingernail  guys.  They 
didn't  talk  to  each  other.  What  I  learned  in 
America  was  that  a  venture  capitalist  can 
have  a  positive  professional  relationship 
with  the  entrepreneurs  where  the  cla.ss 
thing— the  void— doesn't  get  in  the  way. " 

Due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  Haslett  and 
other  venture  capitalists.  Britain  is  slowly 
emerging  from  its  established  role  as  the 
proverbial  sick  man  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, Indeed,  with  the  emergence  of  such 
entrepreneurial  firms  as  Sinclair  Research, 
a  leading  maker  of  computers  as  cheap  as 
$30.  and  Kleenlech  International,  an  engi- 
neering services  firm,  Britain  astoundingly 
is  now  even  regarded  by  other  Europeans  as 
"something  of  a  role  model.  "  according  to 
Bank  of  Paris  analyst  Phillipe  Sahut 
D'lzarn. 

Fundamentally.  D'lzarn  s  comment  repre- 
sents something  more  of  an  indictment  of 
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the  continents  sloth  than  a  reflection  of 
the  grandeur  of  Britain's  still-modesl  resur- 
gence. Although  American  "industrial 
policy '"  advocate  Robert  Reich  praises  the 
"sophisticated  tools  for  industrial  policy- 
making" u.sed  in  France  and  West  Germany, 
all  the  elite  planning  institutions  and  "tar- 
geted "  investment  to  promising  new"  indus- 
tries have  succeeded  in  doing  so  far  is  to 
turn  those  nations  into  technological  back- 
waters. 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Nixdorf 
Computers.  Germany  seems  to  have  slept 
through  the  entire  microelectronics  revolu- 
tion, despite  millions  spent  on  government 
aid  to  research.  Nor  has  France,  despite  its 
well-deserved  reputation  for  superb  engi- 
neering, done  much  better,  IBM  continues 
to  dominate  Europe's  computer  industry, 
dwarfing  its  nearest  European  competitor 
by  nearly  4  to  1.  Untroubled  by  local  Apple- 
style  upstarts.  Big  Blue  faces  no  sizeable  Eu- 
ropean competition  in  such  growth  fields  as 
personal  computers. 

Searching  for  the  reasons  behind  their 
disappointing  performance  and  prospects,  a 
growing  number  of  Europeans  point  to  the 
very  sort  of  corporate-government  partner- 
ship which  so  excites  the  imaginations  of 
American  advocates  of  "industrial  policy." 
"Even  before  [French  President  Francois] 
Mitterrand,  our  go\ernment  was  helping' 
private  industry  far  too  much."  says 
D'lzarn.  who  served  in  the  powerful  Minis- 
try of  Industry  during  the  con.servative 
regime  of  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing.  "We 
missed  the  mini,  then  the  micro,  in  part  be- 
cause our  government  wanted  to  have  main- 
frames like  IBM.  Our  policies  directed  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  our  large  electronics 
firms  which  didnt  have  the  innovative 
spark  we  needed  "' 

So  pervasive  has  this  analysis  become  that 
even  France's  socialist  government  has 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  entrepreneur- 
ism—as  evidenced  by  Mitterrands  recent 
pilgrimage  to  Silicon  Valley  — than  its  more 
con.servative  predece.s.sors.  At  first  deter- 
mined to  turn  Prance  into  "the  Japan  of  the 
West."  the  Mitterrand  regime  now  seems  to 
be  following  a  play  book  compo.sed  in  San 
Jo.se  rather  than  Tokyo. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  .socialist  regime 
has  developed  major  encouragements  for 
young  entrepreneurial  firms,  including  an 
over-the-counter  stock  market  and  a  three- 
year  tax  holiday  for  startup  firms.  Prodded 
by  the  government,  venture  capital  invest- 
ments have  doubled  to  $37,5  million  during 
the  last  three  years. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  growth 
we  want  depends  on  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit. "  concedes  Bernard  Attali.  a  leading 
socialist  intellectual,  government  official 
and  adviser  to  President  Mitterrand,  "Only 
entreprenuers  create  jobs  and  new  opportu- 
nities. The  world  is  changing  and  we  are  all 
entering  an  era  of  profound  decentralization 
and  the  entrepreneur.  We  are  now  interest- 
ed in  helping  people  go  out  there  and  help 
themselves.  " 

"We  arc  .seeing  a  new  mentality  among 
the  people  30  to  35."  ob.serves  Jean  Fonten- 
eau  of  Soffinova.  the  French  government  s 
venture-capital  fund.  "They  realize  that  the 
job  situation  is  no  good,  that  the  bureaucra- 
cy at  companies  like  Thom.son  [an  electron- 
ics giant  nationalized  in  1981]  or  the  govern- 
ment isn't  the  safe  haven  it  used  to  be. 
People  are  getting  more  into  building  their 
own  companies  and  making  profits  like  in 
the  Stales.  " 

Yet  despite  these  changes,  the  French  and 
Japanese,  as  W'ell  as  other  foreigners,  will  no 
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doubt  face  a  tough  time  in  tring  to  emulate 
"the  Silicon  Valley  way."  Despite  the  rheto- 
ric. Americas  recent  entrepreneurial  explo- 
sion was  not  detonated  by  Ronald  Reagan's 
speeches  or  supply-side  policies.  The  path 
leading  from  the  robber  barons  and  Andrew- 
Carnegie  to  Steve  Jobs  and  Steve  Wozniak 
founding  Apple  Computers  in  a  California 
garage  represents  the  continuity  of  a  unique 
history,  people  and  culture. 

Constantly  replenished  by  both  foreign 
immigrants  and  the  development  of  new  re- 
gions. America's  entrepreneurial  spirit  re- 
mains the  one  irreducible  competitive  edge 
that  this  nation  possesses  over  all  others.  It 
should  not  be  squandered  at  the  altar  of  an 
ill-considered  "industrial  policy.  " 

"It's  incredible  that  some  Americans  are 
going  to  heavy  state  planning  when  I'm 
being  asked  to  go  to  Europe  to  help  them 
disband  theirs. "  remarks  Boston  venture 
capitalist  Peter  Brooke,  who  has  also  been 
summoned  to  Japan  to  spark  entrepreneuri- 
al growth.  "We  shouldn't  follow  their  mis- 
takes. Hell,  we're  the  ones  with  the  an- 
swers."* 


GRIEF 


UMI 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, something  special  happens  when  a 
child  faces  illness  or  injury,  whetht-i 
life-threatening  or  minor.  The  impact 
is  intense  to  the  body  and  emotions  of 
the  child  and  the  family.  Caring  for. 
curing  and  saving  these  young  lives  is 
the  very  special  responsibility  and  mis- 
sion of  the  renowned  children's  hospi- 
tal in  Memphis,  Le  Bonheur  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center. 

Le  Bonheur  started  as  a  small.  89- 
bed  children's  hospital  in  1952.  Since 
that  time  it  has  become  a  comprehen- 
sive center  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  pediatric  diseases,  di-sorders 
and  injuries.  Through  the  years  Le 
Bonheurs  commitment  to  education, 
research  and  specialized  health  care 
for  children  has  attracted  outstanding 
medical  personnel.  Le  Bonheur  cur- 
rently has  a  medical  staff  of  350. 
boasting  a  modern  225-bed  facility, 
with  50  pediatric  specialists  having  of- 
fices in  the  hospital. 

Le  Bonheur  is  also  the  principal  pe- 
diatric teaching  hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Center  for  the 
Health  Sciences  and  part  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  medical  complexes. 
Students  in  medicine,  nursing  and  nu- 
merous other  allied  health  fields  re- 
ceive training  here. 

Almost  every  pediatric  medical  and 
surgical  subspecialty  is  represented  at 
Le  Bonheur.  From  the  tonsillectomy 
to  open  heart  surgery  and  liver  trans- 
plant surgery,  the  latest  in  specialized 
techniques  is  offered  to  the  more  than 
30.000  children  treated  each  year  in 
one  of  the  30  specialty  clinics  and  am- 
bulatory center.  Le  Bonheur  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center  is  a  nontax  sup- 
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ported,  nonprofit  hospital  offering  the 
finest  in  medical  care  to  children. 
From  the  beginning  Le  Bonheur, 
which  means  "happy  feelings  ",  opened 
its  doors  to  all  sick  children. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  the 
outstanding  work  of  this  facility,  dedi- 
cated to  saving  the  lives  of  children,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  a 
father  of  three  children.  I  found  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
quite  moving  and  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  share  it  with  you. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 
TN.  Mar.  18.  19841 

Grief 

(By  Anna  Byrd  Davis) 

"Death  is  not  an  accepted  pari  of  medical 
practice  anymore."  says  Dr.  Greg  Stidham. 
who  spends  his  days  and  nights  taking  care 
of  very,  very  sick  children. 

He  is  director  of  critical  care  services  at  Le 
Bonheur  Children's  Medical  Center.  And  he 
knows  about  saving  children,  and  he  knows 
about  losing  them.  Ten  to  15  children  die 
each  month  at  Le  Bonheur. 

What  doctors  do  today,  he  likes  to  point 
out.  is  make  children  well. 

Example: 
The  death  rate  of  kids  with  Reyes  Syn- 
drome I  a  mysterious  illne.ss  ihat  can  strike 
children  who  are  recovering  from  a  viral  ill- 
ness) in  the  late  1950s  was  near  90  percent. 
Then  in  the  mid-'TOs  it  had  dropped  to  50 
percent,  and  now  its  about  25  percent.  " 

And.  he  points  out.  most  doctors  and 
nurses  who  work  with  children  do  so  be- 
cause they  like  to  make  them  well. 

So  we  would  prefer  not   to  think  about 
kids  who  die" 

But  if  you  work  with  very  sick  children, 
you  soon  learn  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
death,  and  that  means  dealing  with  be- 
reaved parents. 

"It's  a  lofjical  extension  of  taking  care  of 
families  who  are  in  stress.  "  said  Dr.  Stid- 
ham. explaining  that  at  Le  Bonheur  the 
staff  attends  not  only  the  child  but  also  the 
child's  family. 

After  awhile,  he  said,  you  begin  to  .see 
that  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  parents  go 
through  when  a  child  dies  are  predictable 
and  follow  certain  patterns. 

"Some  physicians  who  don't  work  with 
them  regularly  don't  realize  this,  and  cer- 
tainly the  family  who  has  never  lost  a  child 
before  doesn't.  They  think  they  arc  going 
through  .something  bizarre  and  terrible." 

Working  with  grieving  parents  "became 
an  unanticipated  part  of  my  job.  that  even 
during  my  fellowship  I  toolt  pretty  serious- 
ly. "  Dr.  Stidham  said. 

At  Le  Bonheur.  where  committees  keep 
the  hospital  running  smoothly.  Dr.  Stidham 
and  others  who  work  with  d.ving  children 
and  their  parents  formed  a  committee  on 
death.  The  doctors,  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers wanted  to  come  up  with  ways  to  help 
families,  especially  during  that  first  six 
months  of  bereavement. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  decided  to  do 
was  develop  a  routine  for  getting  the  autop- 
sy results  to  families  as  quickly  as  possible, 
said  Abigail  Sperry.  a  social  worker. 

These  autopsies,  she  explained,  provide  in- 
formation that  helps  the  family  in  many 
ways.  For  one  thing,  they  may  not  know  the 
exact  cause  of  death  until  the  autopsy  is 
done.  And.  an  autopsy  will  sometimes  pro- 
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vide  the  kind  of  information  parents  need 
before  deciding  to  have  another  child. 

"And  sometimes  parents  get  some  satisfac- 
tion knowing  an  autopsy  might  help  an- 
other child.  "  Ms.  Sperry  said. 

Glenn  Ann  Martin,  a  mental  health  clini- 
cal nurse  specialist,  said  they  decided  to  de- 
velop a  better  record-keeping  system  on 
children  who  die  at  Le  Bonheur. 

"The  parents  are  contacted  at  three  weeks 
after  the  child's  death,  at  three  months  and 
six  months,  and  longer,  if  needed."  said  Ms. 
Martin.  "Mostly  it's  to  assess  the  family's 
level  of  functioning  and  to  identify  any 
needs.  We  make  referrals  when  appropriate, 
offering  the  option  of  return  visits.  We  keep 
the  door  open  for  the  families.  " 

And.  Dr.  Stidham  said,  helping  the  fami- 
lies helps  the  staffers  who  have  built  a 
caring  relationship  with  the  parents. 

"This  is  a  process  that  doesn't  begin  at 
the  death  of  the  child,  "  he  said.  "It's  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  relationship  that  began  when 
you  first  started  taking  care  of  the  kid  in 
the  intensive  care  unit. 

"You  can  form  an  intensive  relationship 
that  is  different  from  any  other  relation- 
ship. It's  a  profe.ssfonal  relationship:  at  the 
same  time  it  has  the  intensity  and  intimacy 
about  it  that  is  almost  the  same  kind  of  in- 
tensity as  a  husband-wife  or  mother-son  re- 
lationship, because  you  are  sharing  some- 
thing so  important,  (and)  awesome  as  the 
impending  death  or  survival  of  their  child. 

"If  the  physician  is  responsible  in  dealing 
with  these  parents,  there  is  a  closeness  that 
can  develop  quickly  that  is  not  unprofes- 
sional but  that  makes  his  job  easier  and  can 
make  things  ea-sier  for  the  parents,  too. 

"Follow-up  with  these  families  gives  you. 
Glenn  Ann  uses  this  word,  closure."  It  some- 
how gives  you  a  sense  of  completeness  of 
caring  for  that  child  and  his  family.  There 
is  .something  about  that,  some  resolution  to 
that  relationship  that  is  coming  to  a  close." 

The  more  the  committee  members  talked, 
the  more  they  realized  they  wanted  to  do 
.something  to  help  parents  through  those 
really  bad  days— anniversary  dates,  birth- 
days, holidays. 

"Usually  time  does  help"  Ms.  Martin  said, 
"but  there's  something  of  a  buildup  before  a 
special  date  and  that  buildup  can  be  worse 
than  getting  through  the  hours  in  the  day 
itself.  " 

Three  years  ago.  Le  Bonheur  sponsored 
its  first  Day  of  Sharing  early  in  December, 
aiming  at  Christmas,  probably  the  hardest 
day  of  the  year  for  grieving  parents  after 
the  child's  birthday.  It  is  a  four-  to  five- 
hour  experience  on  grief  directed  at  par- 
ents, grandparents,  surviving  siblings  and 
what  Ms.  Martin  calls  "significant  others." 

The  Day  of  Sharing  offers  separate  morn- 
ing sessions— one  for  children,  one  for  moth- 
ers and  one  just  for  fathers. 

Its  a  totally  different  experience."  said 
Ms.  Martin.  "By  separating  the  parents,  it 
breaks  up  the  pattern  of  the  mother  openly 
expressing  the  grief  and  the  ff.thers  having 
to  be  the  rock.  The  fathers  feel  more  com- 
fortable showing  feelings  if  they  are  not  in  a 
coed  group. 

"Il  works.  Its  incredible."  she  said. 

Parents  whose  children  have  died  have 
been  especially  helpful  with  the  Day  of 
Sharing,  she  said. 

"Some  whose  children  died  five  and  six 
years  ago  are  still  coming  back  to  help 
others.  They  are  a  living  testimony  to  sur- 
vival."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2,  1984,  I  was  unable  to  be  here  in 
Washington  because  I  was  traveling  on 
official  business.  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
that  I  was  not  able  to  record  my  votes 
on  H.R.  5172  and  the  two  conference 
reports.  S,  1129  and  S.  64,  that  the 
House  was  considering  on  the  floor.* 


PROVIDING  BASIC  SERVICES 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  OF  ST. 
HELENS.  OR 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  undertaken  by  some 
of  my  constituents  in  St.  Helens,  OR, 
in  providing  senior  citizens  with  the 
basic  services  they  need  and  de.serve. 

St.  Helens  is  in  a  part  of  the  Nation 
where  the  unemployment  rate  has 
consistently  hovered  around  the  10- 
percent  level  for  the  past  4  years. 
With  the  loss  of  tax  revenue,  the  clos- 
ing of  many  small  businesses,  and  now, 
finally,  the  migration  of  several  thou- 
sand residents  from  the  surrounding 
county,  St.  Helens  has  been  hard- 
pressed  to  make  any  kind  of  social 
service  available  to  the  community's 
residents. 

Through  the  efforts  of  people  like 
Dorothy  Churchill,  a  longtime  activist 
for  senior  social  services,  and  Mike 
Sykes,  one  of  the  directors  of  St. 
Helens  Senior  Citizens  Center,  the 
town  has  been  able  to  provide  some  of 
the  functions  necessary  for  .senior  citi- 
zens to  carry  out  their  daily  activities. 
When  they  came  to  me  for  help,  I  was 
able  to  use  my  seat  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  obtain  funds  al- 
lowing the  center  to  buy  vans  for  a 
senior  citizens'  door-to-door  ride  serv- 
ice. 

I  recently  rode  one  of  the  routes 
with  Elizabeth  Karst.  who  began  driv- 
ing the  route  when  the  center  bought 
the  vans.  Seniors  in  need  of  a  ride  to 
buy  groceries  are  picked  up  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Seniors  in  need 
of  their  medical  prescriptions  are  able 
to  have  Ihem  delivered.  Seniors  just 
needing  some  human  contact  are  able 
to  get  to  social  centers  or  to  places  at 
which  they  volunteer  their  time.  Sen- 
iors in  certain  emergency  situations 
have  a  service  they  can  count  on  as  a 
lifeline. 

While  current  fiscal  realities  require 
Congress  to  restrain  growth  in  Federal 
.spending,  we  must  not  blindly  cut  pro- 
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grams  because  they  are  social  in 
nature.  The  door-to-door  ride  service 
for  senior  citizens  is  cost  effective,  vi- 
tally important,  and  deserves  Congress 
support. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  funding  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  I  want  to  commend  my 
friends  in  St.  Helens,  OR— Dorothy 
Churchill,  Mike  Sykes,  Elizabeth 
Karst,  and  all  their  colleagues— for 
their  unwavering  commitment  and  as- 
sistance to  so  many  senior  citizens 
over  the  years.# 


REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  O.  MARSH,  JR.,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  ARMY.  DEDICA- 
TION OF  THE  ERNIE  PYLE 
MEDIA  CENTER.  FORT  JACK- 
SON. SC 

HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
m  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  on  Wednesday.  April  18.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  delivered  a  memo- 
rial addre.ss  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Media  Center  at  Fort  Jack- 
son. SC.  Ernie  Pyle,  this  "buddy  of  the 
77th  Infantry  Division,"  was  respect- 
ed, loved  and  remembered  because  he, 
himself,  so  closely  identified  with  the 
very  men  about  whom  he  wrote.  The 
Secretary's  remarks.  I  feel,  captured 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  world's  truly 
great  wartime  correspondents,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  his  remarks  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle  39 
years  ago. 

Shortly  we  will  mark  the  40th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  Invasion  of  Normandy. 

The  day  after  D-Day.  Ernie  Pyle  walked 
along  the  beach  which  was  still  receiving 
sporadic  artillery  and  mortar  fire.  And  writ- 
ing to  Americans  back  home  he  .said: 

"I  took  a  walk  along  the  historic  coast  of 
Normandy  in  the  country  of  Prance.  It  was 
a  lovely  day  for  strolling  along  the  .seashore. 
Men  were  sleeping  on  the  .sand,  .some  of 
them  sleeping  forever. 

"Here  is  a  jumbled  row  for  mile  on  mile 
are  soldiers'  packs.  Here  are  .socks  and  shoe 
polish,  sewing  kits,  diaries.  Bibles,  and  hand 
grenades.  Here  are  the  latest  letters  from 
home  .  .  .  and  snapshots  of  families  back 
home  staring  up  at  you  from  the  sand.  " 

It  is  fitting  the  Ernie  Pyle  Media  Center  is 
located  here  at  Fori  Jack.son-a  great  mili- 
tary post  and  infantry  training  center.  The 
77th  Division— the  Statue  of  Liberty  Divi- 
sion—was  trained  here.  The  exploits  of 
the.se  .soldiers  were  the  last  Ernie  Pyle  was 
to  cover. 

This  Center  honors  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can news  man.  A  great  journalist  and  war 
rorrespondeni  for  Scripps-Howard. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  born  in  Indiana.  Like 
Booth  Tarkington.  he  never  lost  his  Hoosier 
background,  and  the  stories  he  wrote  re- 
flected the  down-to-earth  soundness  of  mid- 
Western  America. 
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He  was  44  years  of  age  when  he  was  am- 
bushed by  a  Japanese  machine  gunner  and 
died  instantly  on  a  small  island  near  Okina- 
wa. He  was  buried  in  a  combat  zone  in  a 
hasty  row  of  soldier  graves,  an  American  in- 
fantryman on  his  right  and  a  combat  engi- 
neer on  his  left. 

In  the  main  Ernie  Pyle  did  not  write  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  the  great  moral  issues  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  of  totalitarianism, 
and  world  domination.  Rather,  he  wrote  in 
terms  of  the  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen  and  marines— the  individuals  who 
collectively  embodied  the  causes  for  which 
America  fought. 

Like  the  foot-soldier,  he  learned  what  it 
was  to  be  terrorized  by  being  caught  in  an 
artillery  barrage.  He  expected  the  ordeal  of 
a  rain  of  bombs  on  a  unit's  position,  and 
wrote  of  clawing  the  ground  in  fear,  know- 
ing at  any  moment  he  might  be  blown  into 
eternity. 

If  he  did  not  dwell  on  the  greater  causes 
of  human  freedom,  including  those  of 
speech  and  press,  il  was  because  the  stuff  of 
most  of  his  stories  related  to  the  cause  of 
human  survival  in  combat— not  because  he 
didn't  know  what  the  real  stakes  were. 

His  being  able  to  write  of  such  experi- 
ences, experiences  published  and  read,  and 
re-read,  across  war-time  America,  was  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  greater  cause  those 
cold,  dirty,  bone  tired,  and  hungry  GI's  were 
fighting  for.  He  respected  them,  and  they 
respected  him.  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  the  GI's 
story  of  a  GI's  war. 

He  was  a  friend  of  generals  and  flag  offi- 
cers, but  he  lived  the  soldier's  life,  accepted 
the  .soldier's  risks,  and  died  the  soldier's 
death. 

In  a  war  that  was  a  journalists  war  with 
ihou.sands  of  correspondents,  he  was  the 
war  correspondent  the  fighting  men  knew 
best  because  he  became  a  one  man  press 
corps  for  the  combat  .solider. 

His  beat  was  the  battlefield  and  he  told  it 
like  It  was— the  story  of  men  at  war,  the 
tough,  foot  slogging,  slug  it  out  infantry— 
their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  tears,  and 
I  heir  anger,  and  t  heir  courage. 

In  America  where  the  electronic  media 
was  the  radio,  his  word  pictures  and  vivid 
portrayals  brought  the  foxhole  and  the  in- 
vasion beach  into  the  living  rooms  and 
kitchens  for  parents  and  families  back 
home. 

His  columns  were  read  in  the  country 
stores  and  in  the  bars.  They  were  read 
during  the  breaks  on  the  as.sembly  lines. 
They  were  so  accurate,  so  direct,  and  so 
human  they  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Ernie  Pyle  had  a  mi.ssion  and  a  message. 
He  set  it  out  in  a  reply  lo  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  In  explaining  to  the  Gen- 
eral how  hard  it  was  for  people  to  under- 
stand war  who  were  not  in  it.  he  said: 

"Some  of  them  tried  hard  to  understand. 
But  the  world  of  the  infantryman  is  a  world 
.so  far  removed  from  an.vthing  normal  that 
it  can  be  no  more  than  academic  to  the  av- 
erage person. 

As  you  know,  I've  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  carrying  the  torch  for  the  fool-soldier, 
and  I  think  I  have  helped  make  America 
conscious  of,  and  sympathetic  toward  him. 
but  I  haven't  made  Ihem  feel  what  he  goes 
through.  I  believe  it's  impossible.  But  I'll 
keep  on  trying.  " 

He  was  still  trying,  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  77th  Division,  that  night  on  the  IBlh  of 
April.  39  years  ago  today  when  he  was  cut 
down  by  a  machine  gunner's  bullet. 

And  at  the  place  where  he  fell,  his  GI 
friends  erected  a  crude  marker  with  these 
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words  upon  it:  At  This  Spot.  The  77lh  In- 
fantry Division  Lost  a  Buddy.  Ernie  Pyle. 
April  18.  1945. • 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE 
REUNIFICATION  OF  CYPRUS 


UMI 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1984 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  10  years  since  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion force  shattered  the  peace  on 
Cyprus  and  split  that  island  nation  in 
two.  For  10  years,  we  have  been 
hoping  the  intercommunal  talks  would 
yield  positive  results.  But  the  Turkish- 
Cypriots.  and  their  sponsors  in 
Ankara,  have  done  nothing  to  help 
bring  peace. 

Instead  of  progress  toward  peaceful 
reunification  o'  the  island,  the  Turk- 
ish minority,  with  the  open  support  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  has  moved 
provocatively  to  deepen  the  divisions. 
Last  November,  the  Turkish-Cypriots 
issued  a  declaration  of  independence. 
With  all  the  disappointments  and  set- 
backs to  the  cause  of  peace,  this  was  a 
particularly  grievous  blow.  The  UDI 
was  a  clear  statement  of  Turkish 
intent  to  prolong  the  crisis. 

The  world  community,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations, 
was  quick  to  condemn  the  UDI  and  to 
call  for  its  rescission.  Ignoring  the 
weight  of  world  opinion,  the  Turkish 
Government  betrayed  its  true  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  future  of 
Cyprus  by  immediately  extending  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  secessionist 
state. 

Despite  the  entreaties  of  world  lead- 
ers, including  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  there  has 
been  no  effort  by  the  Turkish  officials 
to  resume  negotiations  to  resolve  the 
crisis.  Instead,  the  situation  has  wors- 
ened in  recent  weeks  with  the  decision 
of  the  Ankara  government  to  ex- 
change ambassadors  with  the  Turkish 
Cypriots. 

The  division  of  Cyprus  is  a  tragedy. 
The  principal  victims  of  the  tragedy 
are  the  people  who  have  been  forced 
from  their  homes,  made  refugees  in 
their  own  land,  by  the  continuing  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  forces. 
I  have  twice  visited  Cyprus,  and  the 
longing  of  the  Greek-Cypriots  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  resume 
their  lives  in  peace  is  heart-rending. 

But  there  is  another  victim  of  the 
continuing  crisis.  The  NATO  alliance 
is  seriously  weakened  along  its  south- 
ern flank  by  the  continuance  of  the 
dispute.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  both 
valuable  allies  of  ours,  both  important 
to  our  .security  needs  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  United  States  has 
a  strong  interest  in  having  good  rela- 
tions with  both  countries. 
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But  we  must  insist  on  responsible  ac- 
tions from  our  allies.  We  cannot  carry 
on  as  if  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Cyprus  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
carried  out  illegally  with  American 
arms,  had  not  happened  or  was  some- 
how justifiable.  It  was  not. 

Later  this  month,  the  House  will  be 
debating  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
seeking  to  send  a  signal  of  United 
States  displeasure  with  Turkish  ac- 
tions, has  already  cut  $50  million  from 
the  Reagan  administration's  request 
for  military  aid  to  Turkey.  I  believe  we 
should  take  further  action  on  the 
House  floor,  perhaps  by  making  a 
share  of  the  military  aid  contingent  on 
some  specific  act  of  conciliation  by  the 
Turkish-Cypriots.  The  formulation 
that  has  been  proposed  in  the  other 
body,  to  make  aid  contingent  on  the 
return  to  Greek-Cypriot  control  of  the 
tourist  area  of  Varosha.  is  one  ap- 
proach we  should  consider. 

About  all,  we  must  find  ways  to  put 
events  on  Cyprus  back  on  the  path  to 
peace.* 


S300  IN  FEES  STEMMING  FROM 
A  SINGLE  DELAYED  DEPOSIT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OK  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJicsday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
story  in  the  Boston  Globe.  Tuesday. 
May  1,  illu.strates— in  a  dramatic  fash- 
ion—two key  problems  which  the 
Banking  Committee  has  been  wres- 
tling with  for  weeks— the  heavy 
impact  of  service  fees  and  the  inordi- 
nate delays  in  giving  customers  access 
to  their  deposits. 

Because  her  bank  failed  to  give  her 
timely  credit  for  a  SI. 413. 45  deposit, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Cody  of  Boston,  had  a  .series 
of  checks  bounce,  ending  up  being 
charged  S296.30  in  fees,  and  suffering 
extreme  embarrassment.  Even  a  check 
Mrs.  Cody  had  written  for  her  .sons 
Boy  Scout  uniform  was  returned. 

■If  you've  deposited  a  check,  then 
wrote  checks  against  it  before  its 
cleared,  you'll  know  how  Lucy  Cody 
feels,"  the  Boston  Globe  story,  written 
by  Jan  Wong,  states. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Mrs. 
Cody's  experience  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority— more  than  .SI, 000— of 
the  deposit  was  in  cash— only  $400  was 
in  the  form  of  checks  and,  in  reality. 
$300  of  that  sum  was  an  American  Ex- 
press money  order,  according  to  the 
Boston  Globe  story.  So  even  a  deposit 
largely  in  cash  combined  with  a  money 
order  on  one  of  the  Nation's  best 
known  firms— American  Express- is 
subject  to  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
5301  which  would  require  timely  cred- 
iting of  deposits  so  that  customers  will 
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not  be  forced  to  face  the  situation  ex- 
perienced by  Mrs.  Cody. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  story  from  the  Boston 
Globe  describing  how  Mrs.  Cody  was 
treated  by  her  bank: 
Held  Up  at  the  Bank?  One  Woman's  Story 
(By  Jan  Wong) 

Lucy  M.  Cody  writes  a  lot  of  checks.  Re- 
cently, she  switched  from  a  neighborhood 
bank  to  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
because  she  wanted  to  bank  all  around  the 
city. 

No  longer. 

Cody  deposited  enough  to  cover  the 
amount  of  her  checks.  But  within  weeks, 
the  bank  bounced  11  checks  in  rapid-fire 
succession,  four  of  them  twice.  In  all.  it  hit 
her  with  nearly  $300  in  penalties.  Mean- 
while, her  landlord  and  the  supermarket 
were  clamoring  for  payment.  The  gas  com- 
pany threatened  to  turn  off  the  gas. 

What  really  hurt  me  was  the  Boy  Scouts 
called  me  where  I  bought  my  sons  uniform. 
I  nearly  died."  .said  Cody.  31.  a  Hyde  Park 
mother  of  two  boys. 

If  you've  ever  deposited  a  check,  then 
wrote  checks  against  it  before  it's  cleared, 
you'll  know  how  Lucy  Cody  feels. 

"They  just  sucked  my  money  out.  I'm 
ready  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown."  said 
Cody.  "Worst  of  all.  the  bank  treats  me  like 
it'.s  all  my  fault." 

The  Boston  Five  says  that  indeed  it  is 
Cody's  fault.  "You  have  to  play  within  the 
rules.  "  said  the  bank's  spokesman.  Sally 
Goodick. 

What  happened  to  Lucy  Cody  at  the 
Boston  Five,  could  have  happened  at  any 
bank.  Banks  across  the  country  write  their 
own  check  clearing  rules.  Not  surprisingly, 
each  bank  has  its  own  set. 

When  a  rule  is  broken,  the  penalty  is  usu- 
ally a  bounced  check  charge.  In  Boston, 
that  average's  $12  a  check,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Bank  Rale  Monitor,  a  weekly 
trade  publication. 

Legislators  and  regulators  are  taking  an 
increasingly  dim  view  of  the  arbitrary  delay 
banks  impo.se  on  clearing  checks.  At  the 
moment,  with  check  clearing  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  banks,  customers  have  access  to 
their  money  anywhere  from  immediately  to 
30  days. 

Banks  move  slower  than  the  old  Pony 
Express  in  processing  checks,  and  I  may  be 
libeling  Pony  Express  by  suggesting  it 
moved  as  slowly.  "  says  Rep.  Fernand  St 
Germain  (D-R.I.) 

St  Germain,  chairman  of  the  House  bank- 
ing committee,  has  spori.sored  legislation  to 
set  ceilings  on  check-clearing  times.  A  bill  is 
al.so  pending  before  the  Massachu.setts  Leg- 
islature. Regulators,  however,  prefer  a  law 
that  would  require  simply  disclosure  of 
check-clearing  policies. 

■  Banks  haven't  done  a  good  job  of  disclo- 
sure. "  .says  Paul  E.  Bulman.  Massachusetts 
bank  commissioner.  'That's  tough  for  a  con- 
sumer who's  been  hit  with  a  charge.  They 
want  you  to  handcuff  them  and  put  them  in 
jail." 

Lucy  Cody  might  have  something  more 
violent  in  mind.  Last  November.  Cody,  the 
wife  of  a  truckdriver.  opened  a  checking  ac- 
count at  the  Boston  Five.  Over  the  next  five 
weeks,  she  deposited  $1,413.45.  Most  of  it 
was  in  cash.  But  more  than  $400.  including 
a  $300  American  Express  money  order,  was 
In  checks. 

She  proceeded  to  write  checks  against  her 
deposits.  But  because  some  of  her  deposited 
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checks  hadn't  cleared.  Boston  Five  ruled 
that  her  funds  were  "uncollected"  and 
bounced  her  checks. 

Cody  began  to  be  bombarded  with  slips 
from  the  bank,  notifying  her  that  her 
checks  were  bouncing.  Each  time  she  was 
charged  the  $12  fee.  She  assumed  it  was  a 
computer  error. 

"I  knew  I  had  enough  money  in  the  ac- 
count. "  she  said. 

In  mid-December,  she  bought  the  $300 
American  Express  money  order  from  her 
old  bank.  Hyde  Park  Savings  Bank,  and  de- 
posited it  in  her  checking  account  at  Boston 
Five.  That  made  a  bad  problem  worse. 

Cody  considered  it  as  good  as  ca.sh.  "  The 
bank  didn't.  It  put  a  two-week  hold  on  her 
money. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  the  night- 
mare. "  she  said.  "I  kept  making  deposits. 
And  my  checks  kept  coming  back.  It  was 
almost  as  if  my  money  was  no  good." 

One  $10  check  bounced  twice,  costing  her 
$24  in  penalties.  In  all.  Boston  Five  slapped 
her  with  $296.30  in  penalties.  Ultimately,  it 
refunded  her  $228. 

"She  just  never  understood  she  had  to 
wait  until  her  checks  cleared."  said  Jacque- 
line Reed,  vice  president  of  branch  adminis- 
tration. 

Reed  called  Cody's  case  a  "real  excep- 
tion." The  average  bank  customer  writes  15 
checks  a  month.  Cody  wrote  42  in  five 
weeks. 

Cody  said  she  wasn't  told  she  would  have 
lo  wait  for  access  to  her  money.  Boston  Five 
.says  that  it  tells  all  new  customers  about  its 
check  clearing  policy  "in  general  terms."  Its 
deposit  slips,  for  instance,  stale  in  small 
print  at  the  bottom  that  "Deposits  other 
than  cash  are  credited  subject  lo  final  pay- 
ment in  cash." 

But  customers  never  .see  the  bank's  two- 
page     check     clearing     policy     statement. 
That's   for   internal   use.  "  said   the  bank's 
lawyer. 

Although  as  a  result  its  customers  may 
never  know  it.  the  Boston  Five's  check 
clearing  policy  isn't  all  that  bad.  In  fact,  it's 
about  average  for  Massachusetts  banks. 

We're  just  like  any  other  bank.  '  said 
spokesman  Goodick.  "I  think  most  custom- 
ers understand  check  cashing  policy  and  live 
by  it." 

Lucy  Cody  didn't  understand. 

Banks  say  they  need  the  delay  because 
the.v  don't  receive  the  money  right  away. 
They  say  they  have  to  wait  until  the  check 
makes  its  way  through  the  system. 

Since  Cody's  American  Express  money 
order  was  .sold  by  a  local  bank  but  i.ssued  by 
a  Colorado  bank,  the  moncv  order  went  first 
to  Boston  Five's  correspondent  bank,  which 
is  Bank  of  Boston.  At  that  point,  within  a 
day  or  two.  Boston  Five  got  $300  in  provi- 
sional credit,  according  to  Ray  McCabe.  a 
vice  president  and  the  bank's  operations  of- 
ficer. 

Bank  of  Boston  then  sent  the  check  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  which  sent 
It  by  plane  to  the  clo.sest  Reserve  Bank  to 
the  Colorado  bank.  Finally,  it  reached  the 
Colorado  bank,  which  paid  the  $300.  At  that 
point,  two  to  four  days  later,  Boston  Five 
collected  the  funds. 

If  Boston  Five  collected  the  funds  within 
three  to  six  days,  why  did  it  hold  Cody's 
funds  for  10? 

The  reason  is  that  if  the  check  is  fraudu- 
lent, the  .schedule  "goes  out  the  window.  " 
according  to  McCabe.  "Everyone  has  to  put 
their  hands  on  it.  It  has  lo  be  returned 
manually,  through  every  bank  it  went 
through  on  its  way  in." 
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If  Boston  Five  allows  a  bad  check  to  be 
drawn  on.  it  would  be  left  holding  the  bag. 
About  1  percent  of  checks  are  bounced. 
Even  fewer  are  fraudulent.  But  to  be  safe, 
banks  assume  all  checks  are  bad. 

"We  just  know  that  if  we  allow  our.selves 
10  days.  99  percent  of  the  time  that  check 
will  come  back.  "  said  McCabe.  A  more  effi 
cient  way.  he  concedes,  is  for  the  Colorado 
bank  to  Telex  or  call  the  Boston  Five  if  a 
check  is  bad. 

"Its  a  lot  cheaper  [for  banks!  not  to.  " 
McCabe  said. 

For  Cody,  the  final  indignity,  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  penalties  later,  was  the  monthly 
checking  charge.  The  service  cost  her  $1  a 
month.  Incidentally,  the  bank  now  charges 
$2. 

Asked  where  she's  banking  now.  she  .said. 

I'm  not.  I'tn  afraid  to  even  gel  near  a 
bank." 

How  Lucy  Cody  Was  Charged  $296.30  in 
Fees 

(By  Jan  Wangi 

What  happened  lo  Lucy  M.  Cody  could 
happen  lo  any  customer  with  a  checking  ac- 
count. 

Last  November,  the  Hyde  Park  hou.sewife 
opened  a  checking  account  at  the  Boston 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in  Roslindale  She 
deposited  enough  to  cover  her  checks.  But 
within  five  weeks,  becau.se  some  of  the 
checks  she  deposited  hadn't  cleared,  the 
bank  has  bounced  11  checks  and  charged 
her  nearly  S300  in  fees.  It  also  closed  her  ac 
count  four  times. 

"They  have  been  putting  me  through 
hell,"  said  Cody. 

After  several  meetings  with  Cody,  the 
bank  agreed  lo  refund  her  $228  in  fees. 
Cody,  who  no  longer  banks  with  Boston 
Five,  thinks  she's  still  owed  an  apology  and 
nearly  $600.  The  bank  disagrees. 

The  bank  has  not  made  an  error.  " 
Boston  Five  told  Cody  in  a  four-page  letter. 
Indeed,  it  hasn't  according  to  a  check  clear- 
ing rules  it  sets  for  itself.  This  is  how  il  hap- 
pened: 

Cody  deposited  $1,413.45  in  cash  and 
checks  over  a  period  of  five  weeks.  More 
than  $900  was  in  cash.  An  American  Express 
money  order  accounted  for  $300.  govern- 
ment checks  for  about  $150  and  personal 
checks  for  $26.50. 

She  then  wrote  $1402.36  worth  of  checks. 
But  the  bank  bounced  nearly  S300  worth  of 
checks.  In  four  cases,  checks  were  bounced 
twice  after  Cody  insisted  lo  Star  Market,  for 
instance,  that  her  account  had  sufficient 
funds. 

The  check  bouncing  —  and  the  subsequent 
fees— sparked  a  chain  reaction.  As  her  bal- 
ance was  eroded  from  the  fees,  more  checks 
bounced.  And  more  fees  were  levied. 

When  the  dust  settled,  she  had  been 
charged  a  loal  of  $296.30  in  fees. 

The  real  trouble  started  when  Cody  de- 
posited the  $300  American  Express  money 
order  she  bought  from  Hyde  Park  Savings 
Bank. 

"I  considered  il  as  good  as  cash.  "  she  said. 

The  bank  .saw  il  differently.  Unknown  lo 
Cody,  that  money  order  is  ultimately 
cleared  through  a  Colorado  bank.  As  an  out- 
of-state  check,  that  automatically  meant 
Boston  Five  slapped  a  10-business  day  hold 
on  her  money. # 
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THOUGHTFUL  CRITICISM  OF 
$208  BILLION  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

BILL       BY       OUR       COLLEAGUE, 
RON  DELLUMS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
399  page  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1985  is  now  available. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  making  a  number  of  cuts— $16  bil- 
lion worth— in  the  President's  unprec- 
edented and  mindless  requests  for 
weapons  increases. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  most 
thoughtful  and  useful  pages  in  the 
entire  committee  report  were  the  dis- 
sent of  our  colleague,  a  member  and 
subcomm.ttee  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Ron  Dellums. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inany  readers 
of  the  Record.  1  would  like  to  include 
Congressman  Dellums'  dis.sent  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  Ronald  V. 
Dellums 

I  voted  against  the  fi.scal  year  1985  de- 
fense authorization  bill  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  becau.se  I  do  not 
believe  il  addresses  our  real  national  .securi- 
ty needs.  If  increa.sed  spending  is  necessary 
to  ensure  national  security,  then  sufficient 
money  should  be  provided:  but  we  must  ana- 
lyze what  are  our  true  objectives.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  committee  view  as  to  what 
is  necessary  for  national  .security. 

The  national  security  role  of  the  United 
States  should  be  to  exert  international  lead- 
ership to  bring  the  world  closer  to  peace. 
Military  tensions  must  be  eased,  detente 
must  be  revived,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  must  be  reduced. 

I  would  restructure  our  dcfen.se  budget 
along  these  major  themes:  <1)  lo  le.s.sen  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  through  support  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  for  arms  control  initia- 
tives leading  to  major  weapons  reductions; 
(2)  a  non-intervenlionisl  conventional  (non- 
nuclean  national  security  policy:  (3i  a  re- 
duced U.S.  military  role  in  Europe  and  East 
Asia.  '4)  a  redirection  of  procurement  poli- 
cies lo  reduce  waste  fraud,  abuse,  and  mas- 
sive cost  overruns:  and  (5)  a  stronger  nation- 
al .security  through  a  policy  of  conversion  to 
an  economy  w  hich  is  less  dependent  on  mili- 
tary spending. 

Implementation  of  these  themes  would 
result  in  substantial  savings  sufficient  both 
to  reduce  significantly  the  unprecedented 
budget  deficits  and  to  make  resources  avail- 
able for  selective  increases  in  social  spend- 
ing. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  AND  REAL 
GROWTH 

National  defen.se  is  not  some  abstract 
number  to  be  auctioned  up  or  down.  Unfor- 
tunately, last  year  s  debate  was  such  an  auc- 
tion: 10  percent  real  growth  (the  President): 
6  percent  real  growth  (the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee):  4  percent  'the  House); 
and  5  percent  (the  compromise).  This  year 
the   auction   continues:    the    President    re- 
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questing  a  12.5  percent  real  increase  (19  per- 
cent in  current  dollars),  the  House  Armed 
Ser\ices  Committee  using  a  6  percent  figure, 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  proposing 
3.5  percent  real  growth.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  real  growth? 

A  zero  percent  real  increase  means  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  extraordinary  mili- 
tery  budget  approved  last  year.  A  zero  per- 
cent real  increase  means  that  the  .oolicy  em- 
bodied in  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  should 
be  essentially  identical  to  that  of  fiscal  year 
1984. 

To  give  these  numbers  some  life:  the  dif- 
ference between  zero  real  growth  (that  is. 
last  year's  complete  budget  in  this  years 
prices)  and  the  President's  request,  is  about 
$35  billion.  With  that  amount  of  money,  the 
country  could  find  a  50  percent  mcrease  in 
all  food  programs  (eg.,  food  stamps,  women, 
infants  and  children  (WIO.  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  aid-lo-families-with-dependent- 
children  (AFDC).  a  50  percent  increase  in 
Medicaid,  a  50  percent  increase  In  supple- 
mental .security  income  payment.s.  fully 
fund  the  International  Development  Bank/ 
World  Bank  program  for  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, create  a  quarter  of  a  million  new  jobs, 
and  still  have  $1  billion  left  over  for  petty 
cash. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MAJOR  PROPOSALS 

My  proposal  includes  the  following  princi- 
pal changes  from  that  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

/I)  To  lesien  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 

We  must  insist  on  aggressive  arms  control 
initiatives  and  negotiations.  The  proposal 
contemplates  a  nuclear  freeze,  followed  by 
major  arms  reductions. 

The  alternative  propcsal  would  eliminate 
procurement  and  research  and  development 
for  destabilizing  weapons  systems  (the  MX. 
the  Trident  II.  Pershing  II  and  Cruise  mis- 
siles). These  are  weapons  which  are  a  threat 
to.  rather  than  an  enhancement  of.  our  na- 
tional security.  While  we  may  have  to  reluc- 
tantly accept  some  existing  nuclear  weapon- 
ry as  necessary  to  deter  nuclear  war.  we 
must  reject  the  current  nuclear  buildup 
whose  purpose  is  to  arm  the  U.S.  to  fight, 
win  and  survive  a  nuclear  war.  The  present 
U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  (10.000  strategic  15.000 
tactical  warheads)  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  any  deterrent  "  objective.  Funding  for 
the  expensive  and  unnecessary  B-1  bomber 
program  is  also  eliminated. 

In  addition,  funding  is  eliminated  for  the 
Department  of  Defense's  misguided  Star 
Wars  propo.sals.  The  defensive  capability  of 
this  strategic  defense  system  is  illu.sory;  it 
will  only  lead  to  a  false  sense  of  security; 
and  it  will  seriously  distort  the  allocation  of 
both  human  and  financial  resources.  By 
funding  the  initial  research  and  develop- 
ment for  this  program  we  will  be  commit- 
ting the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  for  a 
program  without  having  any  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  cost. 

'2/  To  bring  about  a  nonintenentionist 
convention  monnuclear)  policy 

We  must  insist  that  the  proper  U.S.  de- 
fense policy  is  to  defend  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests: not  to  intervene  militarily  in  and 
against  Third  World  countries  around  the 
world. 

The  committee  seeks  to  increase  the 
number  of  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups 
from  the  present  13  to  15.  The  principal 
purpose  of  such  battle  groups,  however,  is  to 
intervene  against  Third  World  countries. 
These  battle  groups  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose in  any  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  devoting  such  an  extensive  part  of 
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our  Naval  budget  to  these  expensive  and 
useless  forces  is  inappropriate.  I  would  ini- 
tially maintain  the  current  level  of  13  battle 
groups  with  phased  reductions  to  10  groups 
over  the  next  five  years.  Significant  cuts  are 
made  in  the  procurement  of  battle  group 
escort  and  support  ships  (where  the  bulk  of 
the  task  force  spending  occurs)  and  in  the 
reduced  carrier  air  wings. 

I  also  reject  the  build-up  of  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  and  eliminate  all  funds  for 
this  program.  The  only  role  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  now  called  the  U.S.  Cen- 
tral Command,  is  to  promote  an  interven- 
tionist U.S.  policy  against  small  countries 
and  to  -protect  "  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Southwest  Asia.  We  have  the  Ma- 
rines; the  role  of  the  Marines  is  to  be  a 
RDF.  but  even  this  role  should  be  limited, 
and  not  increased. 

'3>  To  reduce  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
in  arid  for  Europe  and  Asia 
Many  of  those  proposing  nuclear  con- 
straint advocate  an  expansion  of  our  ground 
forces  in  Europe.  This  idea  should  be  reject- 
ed on  two  grounds:  it  would  vastly  increase 
military  spending,  thereby  e.scalating  the 
deficit  and  reducing  social  spending;  more- 
over, it  makes  no  sense  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Approximately,  some  35-45  percent  of  the 
military  budget  currently  is  predicated  on 
the  United  Stales  fighting  a  prolonged  land 
war  in  Europe.  The  possibility  of  the  United 
States  again  fighting  a  major  land  war  there 
is  unlikely.  Given  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  truly  "conventional"  force,  and 
that  all  United  Stales  and  Soviet  forces  are 
now  nuclear-equipped,  most  analysts  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  virtually  automatic 
escalation  to  nuclear  exchanges;  first  "tacti- 
cal "  (Hiroshima  scale)  levels,  then  world- 
threatening  "Strategic"  levels.  Even  making 
the  incredible  assumption  that  a  war  involv- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  might  avoid  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation, an  extended  European  land  war 
would  still  require  a  general  mobilization. 
There  is  no  need  to  maintain  such  a  large 
standing  Army  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  I  propose  reducing  the 
number  of  Army  divisions  from  16  to  13  by 
fi.scal  year  1988. 

141  To  seriously  redirect  procurement  poli- 
cies to  reduce  waste,  abuse,  and  massive 
cost  overruns 

Cuts  are  made  in  various  weapon  systems 
which  are  redundant,  ordered  in  larger  than 
nece.s.sary  quantities,  having  serious  cost 
overrur.s.  or  simply  too  expensive  for  their 
military  ourpose.  The  recent  publicity  sur- 
rounding ;he  Department  of  Defenses  pur- 
chase of  various  dime-store  hardware  items 
for  ihousanc's  of  dollars  per  item  are  only 
recent  exampi  vs  of  this  outrageous  practice. 
(5/  To  move  to.  ard  funding  a  major  "con- 
version" .-.nplo  ncnt  program  'S45  billion 
over  the  n<.i '  fivt  years) 
The  burden  of  a  decision  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  certain  weapon  systems  should  be  a 
national  one  and  not  concentrated  in  those 
cities  and  towns  where  those  particular  s.vs- 
tems  are  produced.  Thus,  monies  are  Includ- 
ed for  approximately  300.000  jobs  for  fi.scal 
year  1985  in  areas  where  workers  on  mili- 
tary programs  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
weapon  systems  cuts. 

Even  these  proposed  cuts  are  constrained 
by  the  nature  of  the  present  Defense 
debate.  The  bulk  of  monies  authorized  in 
the  last  few  budget  years  for  military  weap- 
ons and  hardware  is  only  now  being  dis- 
bursed. For  example,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  even  if  all  new  procurement  were  cut 
this  year,  the  fiscal  year  1985  spending  for 
procurement  would  only  be  reduced  by  $13 
billion. 

This  is  because  the  focus  of  concern  in  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  massive  mili- 
tary spending  program  is  its  impact  on  the 
deficit.  Since  outlays,  not  budget  authority, 
affect  the  current  year  budget  deficit,  the 
reduction  of  current  year  outlays  takes  con- 
gressional precedence.  Since  procurement 
outlays  take  place  over  5-7  years,  cutting 
procurement  provides  few  outlay  reductions 
and  the  pressure  to  cut  procurement  less- 
ens. Given  this,  the  Congress  then  makes  its 
reductions  In  precisely  those  accounts 
where  spending  should  be  the  highest:  read- 
iness, personnel  and  military  construction, 
■yet.  in  subsequent  years,  procurement 
comes  back  to  haunt  the  budget  process  and 
the  operational  readiness  of  our  forces  is 
lessened,  despite  the  massive  increases  in 
spending. 

In  sum.  what  is  needed  Is  a  policy  based 
on  the  defense  of  United  Slates  interests, 
not  an  arming  for  nuclear  war  or  for  inter- 
vention around  the  world.  Such  a  policy 
would  allow  greatly  reduced  levels  of  mili- 
tary spending,  would  create  fewer  distor- 
tions in  the  economy  at  large,  and  would 
significantly  enhance  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  real  arms  reductions.* 


HOLOCAUST 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  attempted  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  people  by  Nazi  Germany  some 
40  years  ago  still  raises  certain  ques- 
tions about  the  essence  of  human 
nature.  How  could  any  member  of  the 
human  race  inflict  the  sort  of  pain  and 
torture  as  was  experienced  by  the 
Jews  in  the  1940's?  How  could  others, 
not  directly  involved  in  the  murders, 
stand  by  and  condone  such  activity? 
Last,  during  this  commemoration  of 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  such  a  barbaric  act 
could  reoccur  in  today's  modern  and 
.sophisticated  \\orld?  Even  after  years 
of  discussion  and  documentation,  the 
answer  is  still  unfortunately  yes. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  send  shock  or 
fear  through  the  minds  of  those  read- 
ing this  statement.  However,  atrocities 
against  mankind  have  occurred 
throughout  history,  the  Jews  not 
being  the  only  target.  Such  acts  con- 
tinually transpire  over  time  because 
the  world  community  cannot  remem- 
ber its  mistakes.  Prof.  Elie  Wiesel  has 
often  said  that  a  world  unable  to  re- 
member its  mistakes  is  destined  to 
repeat  those  same  errors.  Thus,  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  seed  is  planted  by 
those  who  advocate  that  the  Holo- 
caust was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
Jewish  mind. 

The  work  of  Professor  Wiesel  and 
the  Holocaust  Council  is  especially  im- 
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portant  because  they  make  us  pause 
from  our  everyday  routine  to  remem- 
ber. The  slaughter  of  6  million  identi- 
ties is  a  thought  many  of  us  have  diffi- 
culty comprehending.  Yet  if  we  do  not 
take  the  time  to  understand,  to 
fathom  what  actually  took  place,  each 
one  of  us  is  at  fault.  Collectively,  we 
must  work  to  insure  that  those  who 
have  forgotten  the  agony  suffered  by 
so  many  Jewish  families  remember 
what  took  place  in  the  concentration 
camps  of  Germany.  It  is  only  in  this 
sense  that  such  an  unthinkable  act 
against  humanity  can  be  prevented 
from  occurring  in  the  future.* 


GET  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
POPULATION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  ran  an  edito- 
rial on  the  importance  of  international 
population  assistance  and  family  plan- 
ning. I  believe  that  this  article  is  par- 
ticularly important,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Get  Serious  About  Population 

Family  planning  isn't  murder.  But  that's 
not  obvious  to  American  rlghl-lo-lifers  who 
contend  that  efforts  to  defu.se  the  popula- 
tion bomb  in  poor  countries  support  forced 
abortions  in  China.  On  this  tangential 
ground,  they  would  wreck  a  promising  aid 
program  that  actually  strengthens  families. 
That  is  morality  going  haywire. 

Over  20  years  the  tJnIted  States  has  spent 
about  $2  billion  to  help  poorer  countries 
lower  the  fertility  rate  that  threatens  in  16 
years  lo  increa.se  the  worlds  population  of 
4.5  billion  by  a  third.  Such  birlh  rales  de- 
stroy economic  growth  and  threaten  social 
stability. 

In  these  circumstances,  less  is  more.  The 
crucial  corollary  of  birth  control  is  im- 
proved infant  care:  smaller  families  lend  lo 
be  healthier  and  stronger.  American  aid  has 
contributed  significantly  to  this  sensible 
end.  in  places  like  Mexico.  Thailand,  South 
Korea,  Jamaica,  Sri  Lanka  and  Indonesia, 
and  through  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities.  By  law.  not  a  penny 
can  be  spent  on  forced  sterilizations  or  abor- 
tions. 

When  first  begun,  the  effort  was  attacked 
by  Mo-scow  as  an  imperialist  plot  to  sap  the 
strength  of  poor  societies.  Now  that  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  Moral  Major- 
ity and  its  allies,  led  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Helms.  They  detect  an  "anti-growth  philos- 
ophy "  and  urge  delays  and  conditions 
before  Congress  votes  the  next  $265  million. 

The  campaign's  emotional  kicker  is  the 
charge  that  a  contribution  of  $38  million  lo 
the  U.N.  fund  pays  for  forced  abortions  in 
China,  a  practice  deplored  in  a  recent  book 
by  Steven  Mosher.  China  denies  his  asser- 
tions and  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  but 
there's  no  dispute  about  the  U.N.  fund's 
policy.  Rafael  Salas.  its  executive  director, 
insists  it  has  never  funded  abortions  any- 
where. 
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But  that  is  waved  away  on  the  ground 
that  money  for  China's  population  program 
indirectly  supports  abortion.  And  so  it  may. 
By  the  same  token,  aid  to  any  U.N.  agency 
indirectly  serves  some  alien  purpose.  By  this 
absurd  measure,  there's  no  program  that 
does  not  threaten  some  American's  sensibili- 
ty.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ALBERT  J.  EYRAUD.  JR. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11  the  many  friends  of  Albert  J. 
Eyraud.  Jr..  will  gather  in  Los  Angeles 
at  the  Jonathan  Club  to  honor  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  California 
Trucking  Association's  First  Golden 
Eagle  Award  Dinner. 

Al  Eyraud.  a  third  generation  Cali- 
fornian.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA).  In  1934.  he  joined  Asbury 
Transportation  Co.  and  later  was  to 
serve  in  virtually  all  its  departments. 
Today.  Al  is  president  and  principal 
stockholder  of  Asbury  System:  Asbury 
Transportation  Co.;  Asbury  Contrac- 
tors. Inc.:  and  Asbury  Freight  Lines. 
Under  Al's  leadership  and  keen  busi- 
ness sense,  the  Asbury  name  is  well- 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
Western  half  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years.  Al  has  furthered  the 
advancement  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry through  his  affiliation  in  nu- 
merous civic  and  business  organiza- 
tions. These  include:  Los  Angeles  Met- 
ropolitan Transit  Authority;  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District; 
Motor  Truck  Association  of  Southern 
California:  Western  Highway  Insti- 
tute; American  Trucking  Association: 
Western  Motor  Tariff  Bureau:  Drivers' 
Safely  Center:  and  Transport  Clear- 
ings of  Los  Angeles. 

I  personally  believe  that  Al's  proud- 
est accomplishment  was  the  merger  of 
the  Motor  Truck  Association  of  South- 
ern California  with  the  Truck  Owners' 
Association  of  California,  which  had 
represented  carriers  in  norther  Cali- 
fornia, into  the  present  California 
Trucking  Association  (CTA).  Al  served 
as  president  of  the  CTA  in  1977  and 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1978.  Today, 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  prestigious 
trucking  association  in  the  country. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Al 
has  generously  devoted  much  of  his 
time  lo  charitable  activities  and  civic 
organizations.  These  include:  Boys' 
Club  of  Hollywood;  Boys'  Club  of  Wil- 
mington; American  Cancer  Society; 
Los  Angeles  County  Heart  Association; 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Associa- 
tion; and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  has  also  been  exten- 
sively involved  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  Pepperdine  Uni- 
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versity;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art:  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Eyraud  is  an  excep- 
tional American.  He  has  always 
worked  in  making  the  community  a 
better  place  to  live  and  work.  We  are 
all  grateful  for  all  he  has  done  and 
confident  that  he  will  continue  these 
efforts  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Al  on  this  special  occasion  and 
we  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Sherry,  and  their  four  sons.  Frank. 
Stephen.  A.  J.  Eyraud  III.  and  Barron 
the  best  in  all  their  future  endeavors.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RULE  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
HYDROELECTRIC  POWER- 

PLANTS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

*  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reclamation  Hydroelectric  Power- 
plants  Authorization  Act.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  this  bill  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  passed. 

The  bill  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  powerplants  at  seven  existing 
dams.  I  beleive  that  constructing  pow- 
erplants at  existing  facilities  is  a  cost 
effective  and  environmentally  sound 
approach  to  energy  development. 

The  bill  would  also  legislate  a  solu- 
tion to  a  long  standing  controversy 
over  the  allocation  of  power  from 
Hoover  Dam.  The  parties  were  in 
court  over  this  issue  but  have  decided 
that  negotiation  is  preferable  to  litiga- 
tion. I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  this 
controversy  back  in  the  courts  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  litigation  is  extremely  expen- 
sive to  all  involved  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  means  that  the 
taxpayer  will  bear  the  ultimate  burden 
if  we  fail  lo  pass  this  rule,  and  eventu- 
ally the  bill  itself.  Second,  the  Hoover 
contracts  expire  in  1987.  We  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  insure  a  firm 
energy  supply  lo  the  people  in  Arizo- 
na. California,  and  Nevada.  If  we  fail 
to  act.  and  the  controversy  is  not  re- 
solved, these  States  would  experience 
extreme  economic  hardship. 

There  has  been  talk  of  amendments 
to  the  bill.  Though  I  think  the  issues 
should  be  debated,  and  supported  this 
rule  that  provides  for  debate.  I  do  not 
support  any  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  has  not  been  accepted  by  my 
chairman  on  the  Interior  Committee. 
These  amendments  would  cripple  the 
bill  and  would  have  much  more  wide- 
ranging  effect  than  just  the  projects 
in  this  bill.  I  hope  that  all  Members 
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will  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  begin 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  rule  so  that  we  can 
move  on  to  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.* 
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Rollcall  No.  105,  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  metric  evaluation  provi- 
sions, 'no." 

Rollcall  No.  106.  motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise,  "aye."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  2.  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  long- 
held  commitments  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  prevented  me  from  being 
able  to  vote  on  rollcalls  91  through  106 
during  the  week  of  April  23.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows: 

Rollcall  No.  91.  passage  of  S.  373,  to 
provide  comprehensive  national  policy 
dealing  with  national  needs  and  objec- 
tives in  the  Arctic,    yea." 

Rollcall  No.  92.  quorum  call. 

Rollcall  No.  93.  an  amendment  to 
reduce  certain  authorizations  for  uni- 
versity advanced  scientific  computers, 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  94.  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  authorizations  by  3.9  per- 
cent across  the  board  in  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  programs,  'no.  ' 

Rollcall  No.  95.  pas.sage  of  H.R.  4974, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986.    aye." 

Rollcall  No.  96.  approval  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  last  day's  proceedings, 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  97.  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  490,  the  rulemaking  in 
order  S.  2570.  to  continue  the  transi- 
tion provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
until  May  26.  1984,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  98.  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  S.  2570  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  instructions  to 
extend  its  provisions  until  May  24. 
1984  instead  of  until  May  26.  1984. 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  99.  passage  of  S.  2570.  a 
bill  to  continue  the  transition  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  May 
26,  1984,    aye." 

Rollcall  No.  100.  agreeing  to  House 
Resolution  481,  the  rulemaking  in 
order  H.R.  5172.  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  authorization,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  101.  quorum  call. 

Rollcall  No.  102.  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  reduce  funding  for  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  programs  by  $2.4 
million  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  103.  an  amendment  to 
reduce  funding  for  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  programs  by  $7.25  million, 
"no." 

Rollcall  No.  104.  an  amendment  to 
reduce  funding  for  National  Bureau  of 
Standards    programs   by    $2.4    million. 

■yea." 


THE  SOVIET  VIEW  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
m  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  most  important,  as  we 
move  toward  further  authorizations 
and  appropriations  relative  to  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  of  friendly 
nations  in  Latin  America,  and.  in  par- 
ticular. Central  America,  that  we  give 
thought  to  just  what  our  objectives 
are  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— what 
are  we  trying  to  accomplish,  in  the  in- 
terest of  true  self-determination  in  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere,  and  in 
our  own  national  interest. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  in- 
cluding commentators  in  the  news 
media,  that  we  have  no  coherent 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  submit 
that  we  do  have  such  a  policy,  and 
that  it  is  both  logical  and  defensible. 

The  President  has  set  forth  the  four 
basic  goals  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  America: 

We  will  support  democracy,  reform, 
and  human  freedom. 

We  will  support  economic  develop- 
ment. 

We  will  support  the  security  of  the 
region's  threatened  nations. 

We  will  support  dialog  and  negotia- 
tions. 

I  think  we  should  look  aLso  at  the 
goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Central 
America  as  evidenced  by  their  actions: 

First,  the  Soviets  .seek  to  exploit  the 
social,  economic,  political,  and  military 
situation  in  Central  America  and  to 
expand  the  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  to- 
talitarian footholds  in  the  Americas. 

Second,  the  Soviets  seek  an  offensive 
strategic  capability  in  the  Caribbean 
aimed  at  United  States  use  of  the  seas 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Third,  the  Soviets  seek  to  promote 
turmoil  in  Central  America  to  tie  up 
American  resources,  permitting  the 
Soviets  a  freer  hand  in  other  areas 
central  to  their  global  strategy. 

The  United  States  stands  for  a  just 
peace  in  Central  America,  insuring 
self-determination  for  all  the  peoples 
of  that  region  through  fully  democrat- 
ic processes.  The  Soviet  Union  stands 
for  totalitarian  exploitation  of  the 
peoples  of  that  region  to  advance  its 
global  hegemonic  designs. 

The  first  Soviet  objective,  expansion 
of  its  Cuban-Nicaraguan  totalitarian 
footholds  is  well  underway,  as  the  So- 
viets pursue  the  objective  through 
their  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  proxies. 
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The  judgments  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  in  May  1983  make 
this  clear: 

A  major  portion  of  the  arms  and 
other  material  sent  by  Cuba  and  other 
Communist  countries  to  the  Salvador- 
an  insurgents  transits  Nicaragua  with 
the  permission  and  assistance  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  Salvadoran  insurgents  rely  on 
the  use  of  sites  in  Nicaragua,  .some  of 
which  are  located  in  Managua  itself, 
for  communications,  command-and- 
control.  and  for  the  logistics  to  con- 
duct their  financial,  material,  and 
propaganda  activities. 

The  Sandinista  leadership  sanctions 
and  directly  facilitates  all  of  the  above 
functions. 

Nicaragua  provides  a  range  of  other 
support  activities,  including  secure 
transit  of  insurgents  to  and  from 
Cuba,  and  assistance  to  the  insurgents 
in  planning  their  activities  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

These,  remember,  are  the  judgments 
of  the  Hou.se  Intelligence  Committee, 
where  the  majority  parly  has  numeri- 
cal control.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  axis  is  ex- 
porting totalitarian  revolution  by  mili- 
tary force  in  Central  America.  Thus, 
the  Soviets  are  well  on  their  way 
toward  achieving  their  fir.st  strategic 
objective. 

The  Soviets  are  also  achieving  their 
second  objective,  an  offensive  strategic 
interdiction  capability  in  the  Caribbe- 
an aimed  at  United  States  use  of  the 
seas  in  a  crisis.  The  importance  of  the 
Caribbean  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  As  the  President  has 
said,  two-thirds  of  U.S.  foreign  trade, 
including  oil.  pa.s.ses  through  the  Car- 
ibbean. In  the  event  of  a  crisis  in 
Europe,  half  of  our  supplies  for  NATO 
must  pass  through  these  waters.  In 
the  event  of  actual  war  in  Europe  or 
the  Middle  East,  areas  vital  to  U.S.  in- 
terests, elements  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
may  need  to  transit  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Caribbean  to  join  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  Fleets.  The 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean 
combine  as  a  throat  of  U.S.  commerce 
and  naval  logistics  which  the  Soviets 
would  dearly  love  to  choke. 

The  Soviets  are  off  to  a  dangerously 
effective  start  in  developing  the  capa- 
bility to  choke  us  in  the  Caribbean. 
Soviet  military  aircraft  regularly  visit 
bases  in  Cuba.  A  submarine  base  exists 
in  Cuba  capable  of  servicing  Soviet 
submarines.  The  Soviets  also  have  a 
combat  brigade  in  Cuba.  The  Soviets 
have  stepped  up  the  scale  of  their 
naval  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  in- 
cluding one  recent  major  exercise  75 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  provid- 
ed Cuba  with  substantial  air  and  naval 
forces,   which    have   engaged   in   inte- 
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grated  large  scale  exercises  with  Soviet 
ships  in  the  Caribbean.  The  Soviets 
are  thus  on  the  way  to  achieving  their 
second  objective  in  the  Caribbean 
region,  a  strategic  offensive  interdic- 
tion capability  directed  at  the  United 
States. 

The  Soviets  are  not  doing  quite  as 
well  with  their  third  objective  of  tying 
up  American  resources  in  Central 
America,  permitting  the  Soviets  a 
freer  hand  elsewhere.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  quite  careful  to  avoid 
playing  into  Soviet  hands  by  commit- 
ting the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  combat 
in  Central  America.  The  President  has 
instead  given  more  limited,  measured 
repsonses  to  the  Soviet-Cuban-Nicara- 
guan efforts. 

Instead  of  intervening  with  its 
Armed  Forces,  the  United  States  is 
providing  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador.  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras,  the  countries  the 
Cubans  and  Sandinistas  .seek  to  sub- 
vert. The  United  States  is  also  assist- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  resistance  in  ef- 
forts to  hinder  the  ability  of  the  San- 
dinistas to  export  totalitarian  revolu- 
tion by  force  in  neighboring  countries. 
In  this  measured  manner,  the  United 
States  is  helping  the  embattled  free 
peoples  of  Central  America  to  help 
themselves. 

Those  in  the  Congress  who  seek  to 
undermine  these  limited  measures  for 
assistance  to  El  Salvador,  other  Cen- 
tral American  nations,  and  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  must  understand  that 
the  alternatives  to  these  limited  meas- 
ures may  ultimately  mean  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  at  some  future 
date,  or  acceptance  of  inevitable  domi- 
nation of  Central  America  by  the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  axis.  Such 
domination  is.  I  am  confident,  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people,  since 
it  would  represent  a  grave  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Commitment  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  combat  in  Central  America, 
however,  is  also  unwise,  as  it  contrib- 
utes to  achievement  of  the  Soviet  ob- 
jective of  tying  down  the  United 
States  in  Central  America  so  the 
Soviet  Union  can  advance  its  interests 
in  other  regions,  such  as  the  Middle 
East  and  Central  Europe.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  best  response  in  the  cur- 
rent situation  is  the  measured  one  of 
continuing  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador,  other  embat- 
tled nations  in  the  region,  and  the  Nic- 
araguan resistance. 

The  administration's  response  to 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan  activities  in 
Central  America  will  advance  U.S.  ob- 
jectives and  counter  Soviet  objectives 
with  the  least  cost  and  risk  of  war. 
The  administration  deserves  our  bipar- 
tisan support  for  its  Central  American 
program.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMEMORATING  THE  14TH 
RECOGNITION  OF  ARMENIAN 
MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day  has  been  ob- 
served by  this  body  for  14  years.  This 
day  is  a  lime  for  reflection  on  the 
great  suffering  that  was  inflicted  on 
the  Armenian  people  during  the  geno- 
cide of  1915  to  1923,  which  drove  most 
of  the  survi\ors  into  exile.  The  many 
contributions  that  Armenian-Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  this  country  is  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  strength  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
numerous  voices  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  out  in  indignation,  both 
at  the  grevious  genocide  of  Armenians 
and  the  consistent  denial  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  that  this  incident 
ever  occurred.  Even  as  recently  as  last 
month,  our  own  administration,  not 
wanting  to  "muck  up  relations  with 
the  Turkish  Government.  "  expressed 
doubt  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  massacre  happened. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  inexcusable.  This 
refusal  to  face  the  facts  of  history  not 
only  prevents  atonement  for  such  ter- 
rible actions,  but  also  stands  in  the 
way  of  learning  from  history.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
genocide,  including  that  of  the  Jews  in 
World  War  II.  we  must  recognize  and 
study  these  incidents.  Only  by  facing 
head-on  the  con.sequences  of  mans  in- 
humanity to  man  can  we  attempt  to 
move  beyond  such  gro.ss  atrocities. 

Recent  events  have  proven  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  either  the  \ic- 
tims  or  the  causes  of  this  genocide. 
Not  only  must  we  continually  reaffirm 
historical  fact  to  prevent  denial  of  the 
past,  but  we  must  also  force  attention 
to  the  results  of  human  excess  and 
hatred.  We  cannot  afford  to  lull  our- 
selves into  believing  that  we  are  now 
not  capable  of  such  genocide.  But 
rather  we  must  hold  up  before  all  na- 
tions historical  proof  of  what  one 
nation  has  done  to  another.  Only 
through  this  constant  reminder  can 
we  hope  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
Armenian  tragedy  somewhere  else  in 
the  world.* 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AZA 
OF  BNAI  B  RITH 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  widely 
known  and  esteemed  American  Jewish 
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institution.  B'nai  B'rith.  This  year, 
B'nai  B'rith.  the  first  international 
service  organization,  is  celebrating  its 
140th  anniversary.  This  year  also 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Aleph  Zadik  Aleph  (AZA)  youth  fra- 
ternity of  B'nai  B'rith. 

For  the  past  60  years.  AZA  has  con- 
tributed to  the  lives  of  over  300.000 
men  making  them  richer  in  mind  and 
body.  As  the  oldest  and  largest  youth 
organization  in  the  United  States. 
AZA  is  proud  to  boast  that  its  alumni 
are  active  leaders  of  their  communi- 
ties: politicians,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
AZA  was  founded  in  the  Midwest  and, 
even  today,  it  is  still  recognized  as  a 
grassroots  organization  committed  to 
youth  in  America. 

Through  AZA's  fivefold  program- 
social,  athletic,  community  service, 
educational  and  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious—high school  age  Jewish  youth 
learn  the  true  meaning  of  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph:  brotherly  love,  benevolence, 
and  harmony.  AZA  provides  young 
men  with  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  develop  their  own  programs. 
A  democratic  functioning  organiza- 
tion. AZA  selects  its  own  officers, 
plans  an  agenda,  and  carries  out  its 
own  activities. 

The  youth  leadership  training  pro- 
gram is  AZA's  major  accomplishment. 
In  leadership  training  camp.  AZA 
trains  young  men  and  women  how  to 
become  prime  movers  in  society.  They 
learn  how  to  motivate  and  work  with 
others.  The  training  program  rein- 
forces AZA's  fivefold  program,  and  the 
students  gain  an  insight  into  their 
self-worth  as  they  become  well-round- 
ed indi\iduals. 

The  religious  part  of  the  AZA  pro- 
gram is  important  but  not  dogmatic. 
Jewish  youth  are  united  together  by 
their  Judaism,  however,  they  tran- 
scend this  common  bond  to  become 
better  human  beings.  These  young 
men  choose  their  Jewish  identity 
through  experience  and  knowledge. 
AZA  provides  them  with  the  ground- 
work for  them  to  understand  Judaism, 
but  each  individual  must  come  to 
terms  and  decide  for  himself  how  he 
will  identify  and  live  his  life  as  a  Jew. 

On  May  5.  the  Florida  Association  of 
B'nai  B'rith  is  holding  their  annual 
convention  on  Miami  Beach.  Local 
B'nai  B'rith  chapters  nationwide  are 
honoring  AZA  at  their  opening  cere- 
monies and  will  focus  on  the  theme  of 
youth  during  their  respective  conven- 
tions. On  May  3.  1984.  a  balloon 
launch  is  taking  place  at  3  p.m.  in  cele- 
bration of  AZA's  anniversary.  Over  100 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  participating  in 
this  symbolic  act  of  unity.  Each  bal- 
loon will  have  a  card  attached  to  it, 
and  B'nai  B'rith  has  asked  that  if  the 
balloon  is  found,  to  please  fill  out  the 
card  and  mail  it  to  them. 
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I  strongly  feel  that  programs  such  as 
AZA  of  Bnai  Brith  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  character  building  and 
molding  of  our  children.  My  son  Grant 
is  an  active  member  of  AZA  Brandeis 
Chapter.  Bnai  Brith  is  devoted  to 
youth  education,  and  inspirational 
programing  in  pursuit  of  developing 
mature  young  adults  to  inherit  our 
Earth.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  Bnai 
Brith  for  supporting  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  youth  and  for  imbuing  in 
them  the  values  that  will  allow  them 
to  function  a-s  Americans  and  as  Jews 
in  our  society.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DALTON  CHESS  TEAM  PLACES 
SECOND  IN  NATIONAL  TOUR- 
NAMENT 


UMI 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COMDR. 
RICHARD  SCHNEIDER 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Richard  Schneider,  of  Dela- 
ware. Lieutenant  Commander  Schnei- 
der was  selected  by  the  Board  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  As.sociation  as  the 
first  annual  recipient  of  the  Outstand- 
ing Coast  Guard  Reserve  Junior  Offi- 
cer Award  of  1983. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Schneider 
graduated  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  1968  and  then,  served  on 
active  duty  for  7'^  years.  While  on 
active  duty.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schneider  earned  the  Coast  Guard 
Achievement  Medal  as  well  as  the 
Naval  Commendation  Medal.  As  a  re- 
serve officer.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schneider  earned  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Unit  Commendation  Medal  and 
recognition  from  the  Delaware  Legis- 
lature as  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Unit  Sta- 
tion—Indian River.  Rehoboth  Bay. 
Del. 

Presently.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schneider  serves  as  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  College  of  Marine  Stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Delaware, 
which  also  includes  management  of 
the  Marine  Studies  Complex  at  Lewes. 
His  civic  involvement  includes  serving 
as  choirmaster  at  Faith  Baptist 
Church  in  Wilmington,  DE.  as  well  as 
being  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
Eagle  Review  Board. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  and  the 
residents  of  Delaware  in  commending 
Lieutenant  Commander  Schneider  for 
his  ongoing  public  dedication  and  out- 
standing performance  as  a  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  Officer.  As  an  officer 
and  a  citizen.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Schneider  has  set  a  high  standard  for 
dedication  and  .service  for  Delaware 
and  the  country.* 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  Dalton  School  chess  team, 
representing  the  Dalton  School— a  pri- 
vate school  within  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. In  the  recent  national  primary 
school  chess  championship  tourna- 
ment, held  in  Syracuse,  NY,  the 
Dalton  team  mi.ssed  winning  first 
place  by  only  half  a  point. 

This  in  itself  is  an  extraordinary  vic- 
tory, and  is  made  especially  worthy  of 
our  attention  by  the  fact  that  the 
Dalton  chess  team  has  been  playing 
for  only  6  months:  this  year's  partici- 
pation in  the  national  tournament  is 
the  team's  first. 

Under  the  direction  of  Coach  Sveto- 
zar  Jovanovic,  8  of  the  10  students 
who  competed  placed  in  the  top  40  of 
all  those  who  played.  I  think  the 
names  and  rankings  of  those  who 
played  are  worthy  of  mention:  Naomi 
Spiro  (3),  Josh  Powe  (18),  Mickey  Sil- 
vers (20),  Spencer  Ro.sscoff  (21).  David 
Arnett  (24),  Morgan  Pehme  (31).  J.  P. 
Lall  (32),  and  Paul  Kaplan  (40);  Gior- 
gio Handman  and  Gordiana  Spiro  also 
participated  in  these  games. 

In  this  Chamber,  where  our  debates 
are  often  long  and  dry,  and  where  our 
moves  rarely  appear  as  elegant  and  de- 
liberate as  those  moves  made  by  a 
chess  player,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
devote  these  few  minutes  to  the  victo- 
ries of  those  on  the  Dalton  chess 
team.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SENIOR 
COMPANION  PROGRAM 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARVLA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  the  senior  companion  program 
will  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary  na- 
tionwide. As  we  know,  this  initiative  is 
the  newest  of  ACTION'S  Older  Ameri- 
can volunteer  programs  and  its  oper- 
ation has  certainly  brightened  and 
strengthened  many  communities.  As 
we  also  know,  the  senior  companion 
program  provides  meaningful  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  elderly  citizens 
to  interact  with  their  peers  who  have 
special  needs.  Additonally,  the  pro- 
gram provides  a  small  stipend,  which 
is  particularly  helpful  to  our  elderly 
since  they  must  bear  the  pressure  of  a 
fixed  income  in  the  face  of  rising  costs 
of  living. 
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As  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Maryland,  I  want  to  offer  a  special 
commendation  for  the  Southern 
Maryland  Tri-County  Community 
Action  Committee  which  administers 
the  Senior  Companion  program.  This 
committee  operates  in  St.  Mary's.  Cal- 
vert, and  Charles  Counties.  It  is  so  re- 
assuring to  point  to  this  operation  and 
know  that  it  is  being  run  efficently, 
and  with  a  genuine  dedication  to  maxi- 
mum service  delivery. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  type 
of  program  goes  far  beyond  the  provi- 
sion of  routine  companionship  and 
services.  The  emotional  security  de- 
rived from  this  type  of  contact  is  im- 
perative to  our  elderly;  their  useful- 
ness is  prioritized  and  their  value  to 
our  society  is  clearly  demonstrated.  All 
too  often,  we  quickly  assume  that  our 
elderly  cannot  help  themselves  or 
each  other.  The  Tri-County  Communi- 
ty Action  Committee  rejects  this 
notion  and  we  are  all  beneficiaries  of 
their  continued  dedication. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  this  glorious  occassion  and 
stress  that  their  efforts  .serve  as  a 
shining  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  courage,  hard 
work,  caring,  good  management,  and  a 
true  dedication  to  the  community.* 
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LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
ALLOW  STATES  TO  EXEMPT 
SEGMENTS  OF  THEIR  HIGH- 
WAYS TO  LONGER.  WIDER 
TRUCKS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  introduced  H.R.  2530.  a  bill  to 
allow  States  to  seek  exemptions  for 
segments  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  that  they  believe  cannot  safely 
accommodate  the  longer,  wider  trucks 
now  permitted  to  operate  nationwide. 

When  the  bill  was  first  introduced, 
there  were  many  people  who  did  not 
know  that  a  number  of  Interstate  seg- 
ments, especially  in  the  Northeast,  are 
woefully  inadequate  by  today's  design 
and  safety  standards.  We  have  made  a 
lot  of  progre-ss  in  the  past  year  in 
making  people  more  aware  of  the 
problem,  and  the  approach  embodied 
in  my  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  (AAA). 
and  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
(AASHTO). 

The  biggest  change  has  been  the 
Reagan  administration's  recent  deci- 
sion to  support  this  essential  safety 
legislation.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  S. 
2217.  the  Senate  version  of  my  bill. 
DOT      Deputy      Assistant      Secretary 


Philip  Haseltine  said,  '•  *  •  legislation 
such  as  S.  2217  would  make  our  job 
easier." 

In  his  testimony,  Assistant  Secretary 
Haseltine  also  made  several  sugges- 
tions that  would,  in  my  judgment,  im- 
prove the  legislation.  Accordingly, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  15 
of  my  colleagues,  a  revised  version  of 
the  bill,  entitled  the  Truck  Safety  Act 
of  1984,  that  incorporates  a  number  of 
suggestions  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  principal  changes  are: 

Permitting  the  DOT  Secretary  to  au- 
thorize exemptions  on  her  own  initia- 
tive, should  the  need  arise.  (H.R.  2530 
required  that  a  Governor  initiate  the 
exemption  process.) 

Authorizing  exemptions  of  interstate 
segments  from  the  width  requirements 
in  .section  416  of  the  STAA  (H.R.  2530 
dealt  only  with  safety  problems  relat- 
ed to  truck  length). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  legislation 
represents  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble approach.  It  does  not  challenge 
the  new  Federal  truck  size  and  weight 
standard.  It  does  not  return  regulatory 
authority  to  the  States.  It  does  not 
provide  for  the  granting  of  blanket  ex- 
emptions. It  does  not  impede  inter- 
slate  commerce. 

What  it  does  is  recognize  what  we  all 
know  to  be  true— that  there  is  tremen- 
dous variation  among  segments  on  the 
Interstate  System  with  respect  to 
their  age.  design  features,  and  traffic 
volume.  When  the  local  transportation 
officials— the  ones  who  are  on  the 
scene  and  who  are  responsible  for  the 
highway  network— when  they  feel 
that  an  interstate  segment  may  be 
unsafe  for  larger  trucks,  I  believe  we 
should  provide  a  mechanism  for  care- 
fully reviewing  their  concerns.  We 
have  done  this  for  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system:  we  should  do  no  less  for 
the  Interstate  System.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  26,  I  was  absent  and 
consequently  missed  consideration  of 
S.  2570  and  H.R.  5172.  Here  is  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present 
for  the  following  recorded  votes: 

Rollcall  No.  99.  'yes.  " 

Rollcall  No.  100,   "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  102.  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  103,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  104,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  105,  "yes." 

Rollcall  No.  106,   "yes."  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  MONTE- 
BELLO  WOMEN'S  CLUB  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6.  1984.  the  Montebello  Women's 
Club  celebrated  their  75th  anniversary 
of  their  first  meeting  of  May  6,  1909. 
This  was  the  first  civic  club  organized 
in  the  city  of  Montebello. 

The  Montebello  Women's  Club  has 
always  played  an  active  role  in  com- 
munity affairs.  They  are  political,  but 
nonpartisan.  Through  their  local. 
State,  and  national  affiliation  they  are 
kept  well  informed  of  the  legislation 
that  would  affect  women,  children, 
and  our  Nation's  well-being.  They 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  child  wel- 
fare issues  such  as  child  pornography 
and  child  labor  laws. 

The  first  library  in  Montebello  was 
established  by  the  Montebello 
Women's  Club.  They  furnished  the  lo- 
cation and  staffed  it  until  the  county 
assumed  responsibility. 

To  celebrate  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial, they  raised  the  funds  to  purcha.se 
and  install  an  electronic  flagpole  in 
Acuna  Park  through  community 
projects. 

This  fine  group  has  many  other  ac- 
complishments to  boast  of.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  the 
Memorial  gunsite  on  Bluff  and  Wash- 
ington which  commemorated  the  final 
skirmish  between  California  and 
Mexico.  For  25  years  they  have  run 
the  well-baby  clinic  in  Montebello, 
which  they  initially  established.  We 
can  thank  them  for  many  of  the  lovely 
trees  planted  in  the  city  park.  Each 
month  they  provide  food,  gifts,  and 
entertainment  for  the  veterans  at 
Sawtelle. 

They  have  been  instrumental  in  fur- 
thering the  education  of  Montebello 
youth  by  providing  scholarships,  spon- 
soring speech  contests,  music  students, 
and  arts  and  crafts  shows. 

The  Montebello  Women's  Club  is  a 
cultural  as  well  as  civic  club.  They  pro- 
vide speakers  to  their  members  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  The  club's 
garden  section  enjoys  studying  and 
planting.  Members  participate  in  the 
annual  district  sewing  contest  and 
enter  their  art  work  in  the  district  art 
show. 

The  Montebello  Women's  Club  has  a 
long,  distinguished  history  of  which 
they  can  be  very  proud.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  commend- 
ing past  and  present  members  of  the 
Montebello  Women's  Club  for  their  75 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  their  com- 
munity.* 
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OUTSTANDING  JOURNALISTS 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

*  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  Beall  High  School  yearbook  staff 
in  Cumberland,  Md..  &nA  their  adviser, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Arnone.  The  Mountaineer 
was  one  of  nine  high  school  yearbooks 
to  receive  the  prestigious  Gold  Crown 
Award  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  while  Mrs.  Arnone 
was  one  of  13  teachers  nationwide  to 
receive  the  "Certificate  of  Merit"  for 
"continuous  and  devoted  service  as  an 
adviser  to  student  publications." 

The  Gold  Crown  award  is  the  high- 
est honor  given  to  a  student  publica- 
tion by  the  CSPA.  an  organization 
founded  in  1924  by  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. It  represents  the  top  1  percent  of 
the  2.776  publications  evaluated  by 
the  CSPA  in  1983. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Arnone  has  taught  in  Al- 
legany County  for  18  years,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  journalism  organi- 
zations. She  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
dedicated  teacher  who  gives  her  stu- 
dents the  benefit  of  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

Our  educational  system  has  come  in 
for  substantial  criticism  recently. 
While  seeking  to  improve,  we  should 
also  encourage  excellence.  The  Moun- 
taineer staff  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Arnone 
have  achieved  it.  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  congratulating 
them.* 


DR.  ARMENTA  D.  THORNTON— 45 
YEARS  OF  DEDICATED  SERVICE 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1984 

*  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  my  congressional  district.  Dr. 
Armenta  D.  Thornton.  Recently,  Con- 
gressman Hawkins  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  a  multitude  of  Dr. 
Thornton's  friends  to  pay  tribute  to 
her  for  45  years  of  service  to  her 
church  and  her  community.  Now  I 
want  to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of 
the  many  contributions  this  much 
loved  and  much  respected  woman  has 
made. 

Born  in  Topeka.  Kans..  in  1913.  she 
made  the  Los  Angeles  area  her  home 
in  1938.  In  our  area  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Mount  Zion  Baptist 
Church,  the  Israel  Baptist  Church, 
and  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Citi- 
zens of  Zion  Baptist  Church.  Her  skill- 
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ful  touch  has  benefited  all  levels  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  church.  She  has  given 
Bible  instructions  through  numerous 
auxiliaries.  She  has  been  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Baptist  Training  Union. 
She  has  been  an  instructor  at  Reed 
Christian  College  and  Providence 
Theological  Seminary.  And  she  has 
lectured  widely  at  the  local,  district. 
State,  and  national  levels. 

In  addition  to  being  a  magnificent 
teacher  of  Christian  theology,  she  is  a 
musician  of  considerable  merit.  She 
has  organized  many  choirs,  served  as 
choir  director,  pianist,  organist  and 
has  coordinated  statewide  choir  work- 
shops. At  Citizens  of  Zion  Church  she 
has  been  assistant  minister  of  music. 
It  is  one  thing  to  direct  or  play  music. 
It  is  quite  another  to  compose.  Dr. 
Thornton  is  renowned  for  the  operet- 
tas she  has  composed  for  the  B.  T. 
Newman  choir. 

Her  leadership  skills  have  been  long 
recognized,  and  the  trust  of  her  col- 
leagues is  reflected  in  the  number  of 
responsible  posts  she  has  held.  She  or- 
ganized the  mission  department  of  her 
church  and  has  been  mission  presi- 
dent. She  has  been  chairwoman  of 
deaconesses  as  well  as  superintendent 
of  Sunday  .school.  She  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Ladies  of  Grace  Dea- 
coness Board,  assistant  minister  of 
music,  and  a  member  of  the  senior 
choir. 

Her  respect  for  Christian  as  well  as 
secular  education  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  others.  In  addition  to  her 
Christian  teaching,  she  has  for  20 
years  been  a  teacher  at  92d  Street 
School.  She  holds  si.\  degrees,  includ- 
ing the  doctorate  and  has  studied  at 
three  colleges.  For  a  woman  as  active 
and  civic  minded  as  Dr.  Armenta 
Thornton,  church  work  and  teaching 
have  not  been  enough.  She  has  also 
been  deeply  involved  in  local  commu- 
nity work  through  her  membership  in 
civic  groups  and  societies.  She  is  a 
member  of  Eastern  Star.  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  is  a  Toastmistress.  I  expect, 
however,  that  Dr.  Thornton  would 
count  as  her  greatest  joy  and  her 
greatest  accomplishment  the  fact  that 
she  is  an  outstanding  mother.  Her 
regard  for  the  high  calling  of  mother- 
hood is  reflected  in  her  membership 
on  the  mother's  board  of  citizens  of 
Zion  Baptist  Church. 

In  a  time  when  our  sense  of  values 
and  our  dedication  to  others  is  tried 
daily.  Dr.  Thornton  has  stood  as  a 
beacon  to  all  of  us.  For  45  years  she 
has  given  of  herself  to  better  the  sta- 
tion of  others.  We  can  only  hope  to 
emulate  her  e.xample.» 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  TRINITY  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH  IN  PORT  CLIN- 
TON. OH 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

oy  onici 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  Trinity  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Port  Clinton.  OH,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  .scsquicentennial  of  the  Port 
Clinton  church  and  to  honor  the  bi- 
centennial of  Methodism  in  the  United 
Slates. 

On  December  24,  1784.  60  circuit- 
riding  preachers  were  called  together 
in  Baltimore  to  consider  John  Wes- 
ley's Methodist  plan  for  ordaining 
preachers.  This  historic  conference 
gave  birth  to  the  first  denomination  to 
be  organized  in  America.  As  the  Meth- 
odist movement  was  in  its  infancy  in 
America  two  other  churches  were 
being  formed— the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Evangelical 
A.ssocialion.  These  two  churches  were 
to  be  united  with  each  in  1946  and 
with  the  Methodist  Church  in  1968  to 
form  the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1833,  50  years  after  the  celebrated 
conference  in  Baltimore,  the  Rever- 
ends Austin.  Wilcox,  and  Allen  came 
from  Lower  Sandusky,  now  the  city  of 
Fremont,  and  conducted  meetings 
with  such  success  that  Port  Clinton, 
which  was  founded  7  years  earlier, 
became  a  regular  preaching  appoint- 
ment for  Methodism  in  northwestern 
Ohio. 

The  .story  of  this  Port  Clinton 
church  is  the  cla.ssic  story  of  a  group 
of  dedicated  people  brought  together 
by  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  deter- 
mined to  create  a  living  memorial  in 
their  work.  It  was  a  small  beginning  in 
Port  Clinton  as  the.se  circuit  riders 
were  .sent  to  hold  the.se  meeting.s— 
they  traveled  on  horseback  through 
the  wilderness.  The  circuit  started  in 
Fremont,  and  came  to  Port  Clinton. 
Danbury.  Marblehead  Peninsula,  and 
reached  7  miles  up  the  Portage  River 
embracing  22  different  appointments. 
In  1838  there  were  76  members,  and 
the  village  of  Port  Clinton,  had  fewer 
than  60  homes. 

Soon  the  number  grew  and  it  was  re- 
alized that  a  new  building  was  needed 
for  the  worshippers.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  Ottawa  County,  OH,  no  man 
took  a  more  prominent  part  or  did 
more  to  mold  and  influence  the  work 
of  his  time  than  Henry  T.  Miller,  the 
first  class  leader  who  helped  organize 
the  Methodist  Society.  As  was  the 
custom,  the  first  class  was  formed  in 
1834.  the  year  Port  Clinton  became  a 
regular  preaching  point. 

The  first  Methodist  Church  in  Port 
Clinton   was   built    in    1852.    It    was   a 
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wooden  structure.  Three  ministers 
were  initially  paid  a  total  salary  of 
$485  in  1854.  The  new  building  only 
fueled  this  dedicated  people's  desire  to 
grow. 

The  purcha.se  price  for  the  lots 
where  the  church  and  parsonage  stood 
was  $200  and  the  cost  of  the  church 
was  $1,500.  Much  of  the  labor  was  do- 
nated by  the  faithful  members.  The 
building  was  a  single  room  without  a 
basement  and  was  heated  by  two  wood 
stoves  and  lighted  by  kerosene. 

In  the  meantime,  the  earlier  years  of 
the  19th  century  were  marked  by  the 
spread  of  the  Sunday  school  move- 
ment in  America.  By  1835  Sunday 
schools  were  encouraged  in  every  place 
where  they  could  be  started  and  main- 
tained. Methodists  formed  a  Sunday 
School  Union  to  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  these  schools  for  the  religious 
training  of  the  young  and  move  to 
guarantee  suitable  literature  for  them. 
Hence,  the  Sunday  .school  became  a 
principal  source  of  prospective  mem- 
bers for  the  Port  Clinton  church. 

By  1888.  the  membership  of  the 
church  had  increased  considerably  and 
a  new  structure  was  needed.  A  new- 
church,  costing  SI 2.000,  was  officially 
dedicated  on  November  19,  1890, 
which  was  raised  and  paid  for  in  6 
years.  Former  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  who  lived  in  Fremont  and 
whose  wife.  Lucy,  was  a  staunch  Meth- 
odist .sent  $1  explaining  that  he  re- 
ceived many  such  requests  and  .sent 
the  single  note  only  because  he  was  a 
neighbor. 

The  ministry  of  the  new  church  ap- 
proached their  jobs  with  the  same 
vigor  and  zeal  which  has  earned 
today's  church  its  place  of  leadership. 
Groundbreaking  on  the  current  build- 
ing was  done  in  June  1964.  and.  con- 
struction continued  until  its  dedica- 
tion on  September  26.  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  is  a  story  of 
growth  and  a  story  of  people  dedicated 
to  furthering  their  beliefs.  On  May  20, 
1984.  the  congregation  of  this  marvel- 
ous church  will  celebrate  its  150th  an- 
niversary. Many  things  have  happened 
in  the  last  150  years  since  that  first 
small  group  of  Christians  gathered  to 
worship  but  the  quality  of  the  leader- 
ship of  its  members  has  never  ceased 
being  intertwined  in  the  making  of 
Port  Clinton  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Port  Clinton  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  and  its  dedicated  servants  of 
God  will  be  blessed  with  continued 
success.  Their  dedication  should  be  a 
beacon  to  be  followed  by  all  people  de- 
siring to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
Lord.* 


DOUGLAS  FILES'  CONSTITUTION 
COMPOSITION 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  composition  written  by 
Douglas  Files  of  Springboro.  OH,  enti- 
tled "My  Role  In  Upholding  Our  Con- 
stitution. "  Mr.  Files  advocates  Ameri- 
cans need  to  take  a  more  responsible 
role  regarding  the  duties  of  their  citi- 
zenship. I  believe  that  his  essay  illus- 
trates the  refreshing  altitude  of  our 
young  adults  and  warrants  the  consid- 
eration of  all  Americans. 

The  composition  follows: 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

A  lont;  chain  of  cars  was  .specdiiiK  on  the 
interstate.  Suddenly,  a  police  car  came  into 
view  with  its  siren  blaring  and  its  lights 
fla-shinB.  One  man  saw  the  policeman  .signal 
to  him  to  pull  over  to  the  side  of  the  road 
He  did  .so  and  when  the  officer  came  to  his 
car  window,  the  man  protested.  ■Everyone 
el.se  in  that  line  of  cars  was  going  just  as 
fast  as  I  was;  why  did  you  pull  me  over?' 
•Well."  replied  the  officer,  'you  were  the 
only  one  who  would  slop.  " 

This  short  anecdote  illustrates  the  atti- 
tude of  all  too  many  Americans  today.  We. 
like  the  people  who  would  not  slop  for  the 
policeman,  do  not  lake  enough  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  duties  of  citizenship.  One  of 
the  best  ways  for  us  to  uphold  our  Constitu- 
tion is  to  take  responsibility.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  school,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
community.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  fulfill  your  duties  as  a  citizen  is  to 
vole.  If  you  do  not  bother  to  vote,  apathy  is 
shown  and  this  is  a  very  bad  trail  for  a 
person  to  pos.se.ss.  Worse,  however,  would  be 
for  this  to  occur  througliout  an  enlire 
nation.  This  is  true  becau.se  if  il  were  to 
become  loo  great  on  a  national  le\el.  many 
things  thai  might  have  been  accomplished 
normally  would  not  be  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  apathetic  citizens. 

I  believe  that  il  is  a  good  idea  to  involve 
oneself  in  many  activities  and  I  have  pariici 
paled  in  .school,  church,  and  community  or 
ganizations.  Involvement  in  lhe.se  ways 
shows  a  commitment  to  our  Constitution 
through  people  sharing  their  individual  tal- 
ents. When  I  am  an  adult  and  parent  1  am 
sure  I  will  join  many  organizations  for  chil 
dren  such  as  .scouting  and  sports  groups. 
These  activities  make  me  feel  as  if  I  have 
done  my  part  to  improve  America  by  shar- 
ing my  talents. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  rights  I  have 
according  to  our  Constitution  although  I  am 
afraid  many  people  lake  the.se  rights  for 
granted.  Do  you  realize  you  can  belong  to 
any  religion  you  wish  and  worship  openly^ 
Do  yon  realize  that  if  you  are  dissatisfied 
wilh  something,  even  within  the  govern- 
ment, that  you  can  criticize  il?  Do  you  real- 
ize that  you  can  vote  for  the  candidates  for 
public  office  that  you  support,  and  that  you 
can  even  campaign  for  them?  Even  if  you 
are  not  old  enough  to  vote,  you  can  write  to 
your  Representative  or  Senator  and  expre.s.s 
your  opinion.  I  have  done  this  on  numerous 
occasions.  These  and  many  more  rights 
belong  to  you  and  I.  and  we  often  take  them 
for  granted.  This.  I  believe,  is  sad  when  you 
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consider  the  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
so  that  we  might  have  these  freedoms.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  is  acknowledge  them. 

I  see  two  basic  ways  thai  I.  as  a  citizen, 
can  uphold  our  Conslilulion.  I  can  fulfill 
what  I  feel  are  my  responsibilities  toward 
this  nation  through  (1)  keeping  its  laws  and 
voting,  and  <2)  sharing  my  individual  talents 
with  others,  thus  demonstrating  my  concern 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 

When  the  policeman  stopped  the  man 
speeding  on  the  interstate,  the  man  protest- 
ed, saying  'Everyone  else  in  that  line  of  cars 
wa.s  going  just  as  fast  a.s  I  was;  why  did  you 
stop  me?"  The  officer  replied.  "Well,  you 
were  the  only  one  who  would  slop.  "  Instead 
of  being  irritated,  the  man  should  have  felt 
as  if  he  had  done  his  duty.  Obviously,  the 
best  answer  would  have  been  to  not  speed  at 
all.  However,  if  something  of  this  nature 
does  lurn  up  I  call  upon  you  to  be  that  one 
to  stop,  be  that  one  to  show  responsibility, 
and  be  that  one  to  care.  Thank  you.« 
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ployees.  many  who  most  likely  would 
not  be  employed  without  this  pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  merits  of  this  legislation  and  sup- 
port a  longer  extension  period. # 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TARGETED 
JOBS  TAX  CREDIT 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  5094,  which  would 
extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  for 
5  years,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  prospective  conferees 
will  carefully  consider  the  merits  of 
this  legislation.  While  I  al.so  support 
the  Senate  proposal  to  extend  the 
TJTC  for  3  years.  I  believe  the  5-year 
period  gives  employers  the  needed 
time  and  assurance  that  a  tax  law  will 
be  on  the  books.  This  will  allow  the 
employers  to  fully  commit  personnel 
to  screen  applicants  for  eligibility  and 
commit  people  to  jobs  without  fear  of 
the  program's  termination. 

The  TJTC  was  enacted  in  1978  to  en- 
courage employers  to  hire  individuals 
with  special  employment  needs.  These 
general  groups  include  vocational  re- 
habilitation referrals,  economically 
disadvantaged  youth,  economically 
disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
economically  di.sadvanlagod  coopera- 
tive education  students.  SSI  recipients, 
and  other  targeted  groups. 

I  know  that  the  TJTC  has  assisted 
many  disadvantaged  people  in  my 
State.  The  South  Carolina  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department  considers 
the  TJTC  crucial  as  an  incentive  for 
employers  to  consider  hiring  the 
handicapped.  They  ha\e  made  exten- 
sive u.se  of  the  TJTC.  and  they  believe 
that  a  longer  extension  time  period 
would  be  beneficial.  I  believe  that 
maximum  efficiency  has  not  been  at- 
tained in  this  program,  and  that  a 
longer  extension  will  enable  more  dis- 
advantaged people  to  find  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  TJTC  will  be  uti- 
lized to  employ  more  than  300,000 
workers  nationwide  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
This   is  a  significant   number  of  em- 
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HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I.  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Fowler  of  Georgia,  held  a  news  con- 
ference to  discuss  our  recent  trip  to 
Honduras,  Panama,  and  Colombia.  I 
include  their  news  releases  as  part  of 
the  official  Record  of  today's  proceed- 
ings: 

News  Release  of  Ralph  Regula 

After  having  visited  the  country  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Southern  Command  Post  in 
Panama  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  it  has  become  evident  that 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  conflicts  in  the 
area  is  advisable  and  possible. 

The  presence  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Honduras  for  training  exercises  has  greatly 
improved  the  preparedness  of  U.S.  troops. 
The  humanitarian  acts  in  which  they  are 
also  involved  reinforces  the  strong  relation- 
ship being  established  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Honduras.  In  addition,  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  very  effective 
and  is  a  valuable  asset  to  improving  condi- 
tions for  the  people  of  Honduras. 

One  disturbing  fact  which  became  appar- 
ent during  the  trip  is  the  lack  of  a  clearly 
defined  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 
What  are  our  goals  and  what  steps  are  we 
taking  to  achieve  them?  We  need  to  develop 
a  clearly  defined  biparlisan  policy  which  is 
complimentary  to  the  Comadora  negotia- 
tions already  in  progress.  The  presence  of  a 
diplomatic  element  equal  lo  its  military 
counterpart  is  needed  if  the  United  States 
expects  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  believe  there  are  certain  steps  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  area.  We  should  continue 
our  pressure  on  El  Salvador  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  land  reform.  The  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  as  well  as  element.s  of 
the  Ki.ssinger  Commi.s.sion  recommendations 
should  be  supported.  I  would  al.so  like  to  .see 
a  policy  de\eloped  which  includes  ihe  par- 
ticipation of  our  allies.  A  stable  Central 
America  is  also  in  their  best  interests.  By  as- 
sisting ihese  countries  with  economic  aid. 
our  allies  would  be  contributing  lo  the 
effort. 

I  al.so  strongly  believe  that  U.S.  military 
personnel  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
region  in  a  combat  capacity.  Any  fighting 
that  is  occurring  between  countries  or  par- 
ticular groups  within  those  countries  needs 
to  be  di.scouraged  by  diplomatic  means. 
Their  problems  are  regional  and  should  be 
solved  in  that  context.  The  U.S.  can  assist 
this  process  by  developing  a  stable  atmos- 
phere in  which  lo  negotiate. 

We  are  requesting  a  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary Schullz  to  discu.ss  U.S.  policy  in  the 
area.  In  this  regard,  I  would  also  like  to 
dispel  the  feeling  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
the  enemy  of  our  administration's  foreign 
policy.  We  need  lo  work  hand  in  hand  in  de- 
veloping a  coherent  policy.  If  the  initiative 
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is  taken  between  the  two  branches,  I  firmly 
believe  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming 
from  this  body. 

Pbess  Conference  Remarks  of  Hon.  Wyche 
Fowler.  Jr. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  extend  con- 
dolences to  the  President  of  Colombia.  Beli- 
sario  Betacur.  and  to  the  Colombian  people 
over  the  assassination  of  the  Colombian 
Minister  of  Justice  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla  on 
Monday  eveninK.  Our  delegation  had  held 
talks  with  President  Betacur  earlier  that 
very  day  at  which  Minister  Lara  Bonilla's 
stepped  up  war  against  the  insidious  drug 
trade  had  been  a  major  topic.  We  told  Presi- 
dent Betacur.  and  we  reaffirm  today,  that 
the  United  States  government,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  stands  strongly  behind  any  and  all 
effective  measures  for  controlling  the  drug 
trafficking  that  poses  a  severe  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  both  of  our  societies. 

Aside  from  the  drug  issue,  our  trip  to  Hon- 
duras. Panama  and  Colombia  focused  on  the 
U.S.  Military  presence  in  Honduras,  and  the 
current  status  of  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess. Briefly  stated,  we  found  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  an  enhanced,  if  not 
permanent,  military  presence  in  Honduras. 
We  ahso  found  that  while  our  friends  in 
Central  America  disagree  over  many  things 
with  regard  to  U.S.  policy  in  the  area,  they 
agree  with  virtual  unanimity  that  they  are 
extremely  unsure  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  a  negotiated  settlement.  Furthermore, 
they  agreed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
peace  process  if  the  U.S.  had  serious  bilater 
al  talks  with  Nicaragua  with  an  eye  toward 
resolving  our  differences  with  the  two  gov- 
ernments which  we  claim  are  the  primary 
sources  of  the  region's  instability. 

As  constitutionally-sworn  policy-makers 
our  primary  concern  must  be  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Today  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
our  Central  American  policy.  If  we  continue 
our  present  course,  we  run  substantial  risk 
of  regional  war— with  or  without  direct  U.S. 
combat  participation.  An  alternative  is  the 
advancement  of  our  national  interests 
through  the  negotiation  process.  Negotia- 
tions may  not  give  us  everything  we  as  a 
nation  would  prefer,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
military  options  produce  fewer  benefits  at  a 
much  higher  cost. 

As  the  foreign  minister  from  one  of  our 
Central  American  allies  said  to  us.  the  mili- 
tary option  is  not  working  for  anyone.  In 
the  short  time  that  we  were  in  Central 
America  we  saw  14  year  olds  being  trained 
in  combat  tactics.  We  heard  requests  for 
more  military  aid  from  countries  whose 
standards  of  living  are  among  the  lowest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  received  re- 
ports of  military  stalemate,  arms  build-ups, 
and  increasing  violence. 

We  did  encounter  a  number  of  encourag- 
ing signs  within  the  region  of  a  willingness 
to  peacefully  resolve  internal  and  external 
differences.  Some  of  the  Contadora  foreign 
ministers  expressed  guarded  optimism  about 
the  possibility  of  their  producing  a  compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  regional  peace  treaty. 
But  we  have  heard  such  indications  before, 
and  they  have  always  evaporated  before  a 
new  military  action. 

Though  the  hour  is  late,  and  though  in 
the  past  we  have  had  serious  differences 
with  the  Administration,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
commit  our  full  support  to  the  Contadora 
process  and  to  re-examine  the  policy  ramifi- 
cations of  our  nation's  present  course  in 
Central  America.* 
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THE  DAILY  NEWS-A 
COMMUNITY  INSTITUTION 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  century  the  Daily  News  of 
McKeesport  has  been  the  well  of  in- 
formation for  residents  of  at  least  22 
communities  in  southwest  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  logotype  at  the  top  of  each 
day's  front  page  proudly  proclaims 
"The  News"  to  be  "more  than  a  news- 
paper—a community  institution."  And, 
so  it  is.  Its  readers  long  ago  adopted 
the  philosophy:  "If  it's  not  in  The 
Daily  News,  it  didn't  happen.  " 

Next  month,  however,  the  tables  are 
to  be  turned  on  "The  News,  "  Public  at- 
tention will  be  focused  on  the  paper 
itself.  A  'Salute  to  the  The  Daily 
News,  "  commemorating  100  years  of 
publication,  is  being  planned  by  the 
Mon-Yough  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  May  16  in  the  Youghiogheny 
Country  Club. 

"The  News  "  began  building  its  repu- 
tation back  in  July  1884,  when  the 
first  issue  of  four  pages  rolled  off  an 
old-style  cylinder  press.  Its  founders 
were  Harry  S.  and  Wesley  B.  Dravo. 
Three  years  later  they  sold  the  paper 
and,  in  1891,  the  Daily  News  Publish- 
ing Co,  was  incorporated  under  J.L. 
Devenny  and  J.  B.  Shale.  Ownership 
changed  again  in  1905,  when  the  paper 
came  under  control  of  J.  Denny 
O'Neil.  E.W.  Pitts,  and  George  Alt- 
meyer. 

In  1925.  the  paper  was  purchased  by 
State  Senator  William  D.  Mansfield, 
Dr.  H.S.  Arthur.  Charles  R.  Shaw,  and 
Will  J.  Cox.  Senator  Mansfield  served 
as  president  and  editor  until  his  death 
in  1952,  when  his  son,  W.D.  Mansfield, 
Jr..  became  the  publisher  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in 
1966. 

Today,  the  Daily  News  is  led  by 
Thomas  D.  Mansfield  as  publisher  and 
editor.  It  has  continued  to  grow  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  widely  re- 
spected newspapers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Under  his  direction,  the  paper  recently 
completed  a  computerized  production 
system  that  culminated  more  than  5 
years  of  research  and  planning.  The 
expenditure  of  lime,  effort,  and  major 
capital  investment  is  a  strong  testimo- 
nial to  the  company's  devotion  to  its 
goal  of  presenting  its  readers  with  a 
superior  publication. 

Current  Officers  of  the  Daily  News 
Publishing  Co.  are  William  J.  Cox, 
president:  Mary  Hunter  Mansfield, 
vice  president:  and  M.A.  Cancelliere. 
secretary  treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  me  today  in 
extending  official  congratulations  to 
the    officers    and    employees    of    the 
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Daily  News  upon  reaching  this  mile- 
stone in  the  company's  history.  It  is. 
indeed,  more  than  a  newspaper.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  community  institution,* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  VOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  24,  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  observance  in  this  body  of  Ar- 
menian Martyr's  Day  is  an  important 
time  for  reflection  on  this  century's 
repeated  instances  of  the  most  vile 
human  rights  abuse  imaginable— geno- 
cide. On  April  24,  1915.  the  Turkish 
government  arrested— and  eventually 
executed— hundreds  of  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  community  in  that  country. 
Those  executions  marked  the  start  of 
a  campaign  of  extermination  that 
would  last  8  years  and  would  claim  the 
lives  of  1' J  million  Armenians, 

The  horrible  crime  of  69  years  ago 
remains  important  today.  In  this 
modern  age,  so  far  removed  from  the 
Turkey  of  1915,  the  current  Turkish 
Government  continues  to  attempt  to 
expunge  the  historical  record.  There 
was  no  genocide,  we  are  told.  It  was 
just  part  of  a  civil  war,  we  are  told. 
There  v,ere  atrocities  committed  on 
both  sides,  we  are  told. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  or  lulled 
into  accepting  these  distortions.  We 
must  resist  the  urge  to  say.  in  the  in- 
terests of  modern  geopolitical  consid- 
erations, that  perhaps  the  events  of 
1915  to  1923  in  Turkey  were  not  as  the 
historical  record  shows  them  in  fact  to 
have  been. 

The  record  must  be  kept  intact,  and 
must  be  protected  against  whitewash. 
The  purpose  of  remembering  is  not  to 
castigate  any  particular  nation.  We  do 
not  remember  the  Holocaust  against 
the  Jews  because  we  wish  to  impute 
guilt  to  the  German  nation. 

The  reason  we  recall  these  horrors  is 
that  we  wish  to  prevent  them  from  re- 
occurring.  The  best  chance  the  human 
race  has  of  preventing  future  geno- 
cides is  by  facing  the  truth. 

We  have  already  seen  the  results  of 
the  failure  to  remember  the  truth.  In 
1939.  as  he  prepared  to  begin  his 
"Final  Solution  "  against  the  Jewish 
people  of  Europe.  Adolf  Hitler  said, 
"Who  today  speaks  of  the  annihilation 
of  the  Armenians?" 

The  failure  to  remember  the  massa- 
cre of  1915  made  it  easier  for  Hitler  to 
conduct  his  war  against  the  Jews.  The 
words  of  the  philosopher  Santayana 
state  the  chilling  postscript  to  these 
most  inhuman  chapters  in  history: 
"Those  who  do  not  remember  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  them.  " 

We  must  not  permit  those  mistakes 
to  be  repeated.* 


A  VOTE  FOR  HUMANITY 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  advent  of  spring  reawakens  us  to 
the  simple  joys  of  life,  there  is  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society  for  whom  this  is 
especially  true.  Yet  it  is  a  time  for 
mixed  emotions— reveling  in  life,  but 
also  somberly  reflecting  upon  that 
part  of  human  nature  w'hich  inflicted 
a  cruel  and  vile  death  upon  victims  of 
the  Holocaust, 

For  survivors  of  the  Holocaust, 
memories  of  the  death  camps  never  go 
away.  The  faces,  the  voices,  the  cries— 
the  stench  of  death,  never  disappear. 

Throughout  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust  it  is  essential 
for  all  of  us  to  recall  the  sordid  deeds 
of  Nazism  which  has  left  its  evil  .scar 
upon  all  humanity. 

In  this  great  democracy  we  have 
taken  a  large  step  in  easing  the  pain  of 
the  victims  and  the  survivors  with  the 
passage  of  H.R.  5100.  which  makes  au- 
thorizations for  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  We  have  taken 
hold  of  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
which  we  all  must  share.  We  must  re- 
member, and  therein  pledge  never 
again. 

As  members  of  the  New  York  City 
Holocaust  Memorial  Commission  have 
stated,  the  urgency  for  this  type  of  in- 
stitution is  great,  greater  than  ever. 

The  world  has  become  too  technologically 
advanced  for  selective  annihilation.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  next  Holocaust  are  not  likely  to 
be  only  Jews— but  everyone.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
TERENCE  TODMAN 

HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31.  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands commemorated  the  67th  anni- 
versary of  Transfer  Day.  that  day  in 
1917  on  which  the  United  Slates  of 
America  formerly  took  ownership  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark.  To 
mark  the  anniversary  this  year.  Virgin 
Islanders  United  paid  tribute  at  a  spe- 
cial testimonial  dinner  to  the  Honora- 
ble Terence  A.  Todman.  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Denmark.  That  decision 
could  not  have  been  more  appropriate 
and  I  highly  commend  Edward  Phil- 
lips, the  President  of  this  new  organi- 
zation, and  its  membership  for  their 
decision. 

For  Ambassador  Todman  is  a  Virgin 
Islander,  born  on  St.  Thomas  9  years 
after  that  historic  Transfer  Day,  1917. 
He  is  the  highest  ranking  Virgin  Is- 
lander  in    the   diplomatic   corps,   and 
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indeed,  the  highest  ranking  black  dip- 
lomat in  the  United  States.  That  this 
native  son  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
should  now  be  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Denmark  is  a  historical  full  circle,  and 
speaks  volumes  of  our  achievements  as 
Virgin  Islanders  and  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Todman  is  a  career  dip- 
lomat of  the  highest  caliber.  He  began 
his  diplomatic  career  in  1952  in  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  as 
Desk  Officer  for  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Nepal.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Trusteeship  Branch  on  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs 
and  served  as  the  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Petitions  and  Rural  Economic 
Development  Committees  of  the  U.N. 
Trusteeship  Council.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  assignments  as  Political  Offi- 
cer in  New  Delhi.  Tunis,  and  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  in  Togo,  and 
then  a  return  to  Washington  as  Coun- 
try Director  for  Kenya.  Tanzania. 
Uganda,  and  the  Seychelles. 

He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
was  Ambassador  to  Chad  from  1969  to 
1972,  to  Guinea  from  1972  to  1975  and 
to  Costa  Rica  from  1975  to  1977. 

In  July  of  1978  be  became  Ambassa- 
dor to  Spain,  and  performed  so  admi- 
rably and  ably  in  that  office,  particu- 
larly in  his  negotiations  on  the  de- 
fense treaty  with  Spain,  that  he  was 
asked  to  .stay  in  his  post  in  1981.  That 
his  special  abilities  and  professional- 
ism were  recognized  by  President 
Reagan  in  retaining  Amba.ssador 
Todman  al  his  post  until  the  treaty 
negotiations  were  completed  is  a  credit 
to  this  administration.  But  that  Am- 
bassador Todman  received  from  Spain 
one  of  its  highest  awards,  the  Grand 
Cro.ss  of  the  Highest  Order  of  Isabela 
la  Catolica.  in  1983  in  recognition  of 
his  service,  and  yet  received  no  special 
recognition  from  our  Government  is 
indeed  a  disappointment. 

I  would  urge  that  the  President  give 
every  consideration  to  singling  out  the 
achievements  of  Ambassador  Todman. 
For  his  career  is  a  tribute  to  what 
America  stands  for.  to  the  very  best  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  He  is  a 
credit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  We  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  are  rightly  proud  of 
Terence  Todman  and  we  would  hope 
that  we  could  join  with  our  fellow 
Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  man  through  a  national 
honor  that  he  so  well  deserves.  I  would 
urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
support  me  in  asking  the  President  to 
consider  this  request.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title    IV    of    Senate    Resolution    4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks .section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  3.  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  clo.sed  hearings  on  S.  2414, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  the  Navy  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram, and  in  open  session  on  civil  de- 
fen.se  programs. 

SR  222 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

SO- 106 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2494,  to 
clarify  and  revise  certain  provisions  of 
the  impact  aid  program  (Public  Law 
81  874). 

SD  430 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  low-energy 
assistance  block  grant  program. 

SD-562 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
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Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom-     2:00  p.m. 


May  2,  1984 


May  2,  1984 


MAY  16 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  alleged 
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JUNE  7 


10:00  a.m. 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2573.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1985.   1986.  and 
1987  for  developmental  disability  pro- 
grams. 

SR-428A 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pornogra- 
phy issues. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  406 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers'  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams  of    the    Public    Health    Service 
Act.    including   title    X   (family    plan- 
ning),    and     title     XX     (Adolescent 
Family  Life  Act),  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  head  start 
program,  and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing   funds   for   programs  of   the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act. 

SD  430 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heai  ings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 

SD-138 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  markup  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal   year    1985   for  the   intelligence 
community, 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:30  p,m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
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Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on   the   re- 
vised constitution  of  American  Samoa. 

SD-366 

MAY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Rosemary  M.  Collyer,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,   State,   the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S  146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1985  for  the  en- 
vironmental   restoration    program    of 
the  Department  of  Defense, 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,    Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  penalties  involving 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 233.  to  grant  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  sub- 
pena  power  to  require  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  or  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  information  relating  to  a 
matter  under  investigation, 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  commit- 
tee resolution  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contained  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 

SR  418 
1:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2614,  to  author- 
ize funds  for  programs  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act,  S.  2619.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act:  to  be  fol- 
.  lowed  by  a  business  meeting,  to  mark 
up  S.  1735,  to  provide  a  settlement  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Shoalwater  Bay 
Indian  Tribe  and  owners  of  private 
property  within  the  Shoalwater  Bay 
Indian  Reservation.  S.  1999.  to  provide 
for  the  statutory  designation  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and  to 
eliminate  the  position  of  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs,  and  S,  2166.  to  au- 
thorize funds  through  fiscal  year  1988 
for  Indian  health  care  programs, 

SD-124 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings   on   pending   nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1935.  proposed 
Cigarette  Safety  Study  Act. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2329,  to  improve 
retirement  income  .security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  and 
to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  em- 
ployer participation  in  those  plans  by 
modifying   the   rules   relating   to   em- 
ployer withdrawal  liability,  a.sset  sales, 
and  funding. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  besiness. 

SD-406 
10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  drugs 
on  crime, 

SD-430 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(Public  Law   95-190).   with   respect   to 
public     water     supply     systems     and 
standards,  and  underground  injection. 

SD-406 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open  and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed    budget    estimates   for   fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  Joint  weapons  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
.Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  child 
sexual  abuse  issues. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   title   IX   of   the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to  edu- 
cational equity. 

SD-430 


MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
•Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1913,  S. 
1994,  S.  2545.  and  S.  2599,  bills  to  au-  « 
thorize  funds  for  and  to  reform  cer- 
tain child  nutrition  programs. 

SD-328A 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  busine.ss. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  im- 
prove     retirement      income     security 
under  private   multiemployer   pension 
plans  and  to  remove  unnecessary  bar- 
riers   to    employer    participation     in 
those  plans  by  modifying  the  rules  re- 
lating to  employer  withdrawal   liabil- 
ity, asset  .sales,  and  funding. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open   and  closed   healings  on 
proposed    budget    estimates    for    fiscal 
year   1985   for  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jacqueline  E.  Schafer.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

SD-406 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1069.  H.R.  555. 
and  S.  817.  bills  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
approve  the  inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  a  public  utility  of  the  costs  of  con 
struction  work  in  progress. 

SD-366 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  to  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and    Mineral    Resources   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2157.  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  mineral  materials  on 
public  lands. 

SD-366 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   oversight   hearings  on   alleged 
corruption  by  officials  of  the  Boiler- 
maker's Union. 

SD-430 

MAY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

11:00  a,m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  cost  estimating  and 
co.st  accounting  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  weapons  program. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 

JUNE  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
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JUNE  7 


JUNE  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
transfer  of  information  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  other  Federal 
and  State  government  agencies  and 
the  examination  of  the  collection  of 
data  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  private  sector  sources  to  identify 
cases  of  nonfiling  or  underreporting  of 
income. 

SD-342 

Small  Business 
To    hold    oversight     hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Government  competition  on 
small  business. 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med- 
ical Inspector  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-418 


10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   138,    to    establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  drugs  on  women. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans   Administration    and    the    Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 

-JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes, 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

10:00  a,m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  relating   to  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  18 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR  325 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Services,  Gen- 
eral Service  Administration. 

SD-406 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Dan 
QuAYLE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  prayer  this 
morning  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Elton 
Trueblood.  president  of  the  Yokefel- 
low International  of  Richmond,  Ind. 
He  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Lugar  and 
Senator  East. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  30.  1984) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PRAYER 

Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood.  president 
and  founder  of  Yokefellow  Interna- 
tional. Richmond.  Ind..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Bow  your  heads  reverently  in 
prayer. 

O  Thou  who  hast  brought  our  be- 
loved Nation  into  existence,  and  who 
hast  sustained  it  for  so  many  years, 
help  us  to  understand  Thy  purpose  in 
this  wondrous  experiment.  We  are 
grateful  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
endure  through  many  dangers;  we  are 
glad  to  be  part  of  a  nation  that  is  not 
ashamed  to  pray.  Teach  us  to  value 
the  pattern  of  life  which  combines  the 
secular  and  the  sacred  in  a  fashion 
that  is  truly  unique.  We  are  confident 
that  Thy  guidance  will  continue 
through  all  vicissitudes,  so  that  we  can 
pass  on  our  heritage  undiminished. 

Give  wisdom,  we  pray,  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  makers  of  our  laws 
that  they  may  be  faithful  in  this  holy 
calling.  Use  us.  unworthy  as  we  are,  as 
the  instruments  of  Thy  purpose,  not 
merely  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. May  this  National  Day  of  Prayer 
confirm  our  faith,  establish  our  hope, 
and  enlarge  our  charity.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  May  3.  1984. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Dan  Quayle. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    QUAYLE    thereupon    assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


WELCOME  TO  DR.  TRUEBLOOD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  welcome  Dr.  Trueblood  to  our 
midst.  He  is  our  guest  Chaplain  today, 
another  in  a  distinguished  list  of  guest 
Chaplains  that  occasionally  grace  this 
Chamber. 

I  was  especially  taken  with  the 
words  in  Dr.  Truebloods  prayer  about 
the  unique  combination  of  the  secular 
and  sacred.  I  believe  that  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  that  observation.  I 
think  it  is  fundamental  to  the  essence 
of  our  system.  We  arc  happy  to  have 
Dr.  Trueblood. 

I  am  also  told  by  my  staff— I  hope 
this  information  is  correct— that  Dr. 
Trueblood  is  a  professor  emeritus  at 
Earlham  College  in  Indiana  and  that 
Senator  John  East  and  his  wife  both 
attended  that  college.  So  we  are 
doubly  in  Dr.  Truebloods  debt  for  his 
prayer  this  morning  and  for  his  good 
training  of  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  who  does  such  an  extraordi- 
narily good  job  in  the  Senate. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  two  leaders,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  followed 
by  morning  business  until  10;30  a.m. 
Then  we  shall  be  back  on  the  pending 
business  which  is  H.R.  2163.  The 
Chiles  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
question. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
finish  that  amendment  today  at  a 
fairly  early  hour.  I  have  no  reason  to 
hope  that  other  than  hoping  it.  We 
still  have  a  lot  to  do  and  as  Members 
know  and  the  minority  leader  knows, 
for  some  days  now.  I  have  expressed 
my  pining  desire  to  see  this  bill  fin- 
ished today. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  a  lot  to 
do.  We  have  this  amendment  and  we 
have— I  speculate  that  we  have  a  medi- 
care-medicaid  sequence  of  one  or  more 
amendments  to  be  offered,  which  were 
preserved  and  protected  by  unanimous 
consent  when  we  were  considering  an 
earlier  amendment  to  this  bill.  There 
will  be  one  or  more  cap  amendments 
and  goodness  knows  what  else. 


I  should  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  in  late  today  and  we 
shall  do  our  very  best  to  finish.  If  we 
do  not  finish,  we  shall  be  in  on 
Monday  on  this  bill,  but  I  hope  we  can 
finish. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  re- 
minds me  that  there  is  another  pack- 
age dealing  with  a  minor  CPI  propos- 
al. There  are  a  number  of  those  and 
similar  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered as  well. 

THE  SECRET 

I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that  we 
should  keep  the  number  of  amend- 
ments down  as  far  as  we  can.  I  think 
we  should  resist  the  temptation  to  talk 
excessively.  We  should  not  say  every- 
thing we  know.  I  sometimes  think  I 
am  the  only  man  in  town  who  still  has 

a  secret.  It  is  not  a  very  good  secret, 
but  it  is  mine,  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
it,  becau.se  it  has  the  unique  status  of 
being  the  only  kept  secret  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  another  subject  for  an- 
other day. 

For  those  of  the  press  who  are  won- 
dering about  my  secret,  I  have  no 
.secret  at  all;  I  only  say  that.  That  is 
the  only  way  I  can  keep  the  secret. 

Mr.  President.  I  expect  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  adjourn  today  until  next 
week.  I  shall  negotiate  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  the  usual  boilerplate  lan- 
guage with  which  to  accomplish  an  ad- 
journment. I  suppose  that  the  Senate 
will  convene  on  Monday  at  11  a.m..  but 
I  shall  refrain  from  making  those  ar- 
rangements until  a  little  later.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, as  I  announced  on  Monday. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TRIP  TO 
CHINA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  on  the 
return  of  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Shultz  from  China  to  commend 
the  President  for  his  historic  visit 
from  that  country.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  trip  was  an  enormous  suc- 
cess and  a  significant  demonstration 
that  the  relationship  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  12  years  ago  with  the 
worlds  most  populous  country  contin- 
ues to  evolve  in  ways  that  serve  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  United  States  and 
China. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  and 
China  continue  to  have  different  per- 
spectives on  a  number  of  issues.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  measure  of  the  maturity  of 
the  relationship  that  the  President 
can    travel    to    Peking,    adhere    to    his 


•    This   "bullei"   symbol    identities   sLitemenis   or    insertions   which   are    not    spoken    bv    the    Member   on   the   floor. 
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under  his  shrewd  and  well-organized  leader- 
ship. 


ism  and  fiery  Islamic  zeal.  British  authori- 
ties estimate   that   the   100,000   rebels  have 


If  someone  had  told  you   four  years  ago 
that  the  national  debt  would  be  doubled  in 
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principles,  speak  candidly  and  forth- 
rightly  on  issues  of  importance  to  the 
United  States,  be  treated  with  equal 
candor  by  the  leadership  of  China  in 
return  and  still  depart  with  the  rela- 
tionship amicably  and  realistically  en- 
hanced. 

I  would  observe  as  well  that  the  sub- 
stantive accomplishments  of  the  visit 
are  important  and  add  to  the  growing 
number  of  practical  benefits  of  a  bilat- 
eral nature.  In  addition  to  over  7 
hours  of  formal  meetings,  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  included  agreement  on 
such  matters  as  peaceful  nuclear  coop- 
eration, taxation,  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. These  achievements  clearly 
demonstrate  that  there  is  much  on 
which  the  United  States  and  China 
can  cooperate.  Although  there  are  cer- 
tainly limits  to  what  we  should  expect 
and  our  expectations  must  be  realistic, 
I  am  confident  that  these  areas  of  co- 
operation will  continue  to  expand. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  having  just 
returned  myself  from  Japan,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  incredible  potential 
that  exists  in  the  aggregate  among  the 
nations  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  It  is  be- 
coming almost  a  cliche  to  say  that  the 
21st  century  will  be  the  "century  of 
the  Pacific."  but  it  is  no  less  true.  For 
that  reason  alone,  it  was  important 
that  the  President  visit  China,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  Chinese  people,  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  to  them 
the  abiding  friendship  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  congratulate  both  the 
President  and  Secretary  Shultz  on  the 
success  of  the  trip  and  welcome  them 
both  back  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  this  morning.  I  thank  the  minori- 
ty leader  and  all  Senators.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair, 


AFGHANISTAN:  RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  latest  Soviet  onslaught  in  Afghani- 
Stan.  I  noted  at  the  time  that  the  Sovi- 
et's massive  ground  attacks  and  their 
resort  to  heavy  bomber  assaults  indi- 
cated a  desperation  after  4  years  of 
unsuccessful  occupation.  The  use  of 
heavy  bombers  is  particularly  note- 
worthy because  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II  that  Soviet 
planes  attacked  targets  from  bases 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  bombers  are  concentrating  on 
civilian  targets  north  of  Kabul  in  the 
hopes  of  breaking  the  will  of  the 
Afghan  people.  This  is  part  of  the 
Soviet  plan  which  includes  destruction 


of  crops  and  livestock.  Taken  together, 
these  moves  are  calculated  to  force  the 
Afghans  to  flee  from  their  country. 
Since  the  Soviets  cannot  subjugate  the 
freedom-loving  Afghan  people,  they 
are  trying  to  depopulate  the  country- 
side by  a  brutal  and  repressive  policy. 
This  policy  reflects  a  near  total  fail- 
ure for  the  Soviet  military  after  4 
years  of  occupation.  The  most  recent 
drive  into  the  Panjshir  Valley  north  of 
Kabul  marks  the  seventh  attempt  by 
the  Soviets  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  area  of  the  Panjshir  Valley,  and 
there  is  some  indication  that  they  will 
fail  for  the  seventh  time.  They  have 
been  unable  to  engage  the  resistance 
army  headed  by  Mr.  Massoud.  That 
army  waits  to  pick  its  targets  and 
comes  down  from  the  safety  of  the 
hills  only  to  plague  the  Soviets  with 
night  attacks  and  surprise  raids.  The 
Afghans  continue  to  fight  the  massive 
Soviet  military  buildup  by  picking  the 
terms  of  battle.  The  Soviet  military 
has  achieved  a  near  stalemate  after  4 

years  of  this  kind  of  warfare,  and  they 
are  feeling  the  strain. 

The  events  in  the  Panjshir  Valley 
are  documented  in  several  recent  re- 
ports. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "Afghan  Rebels 
Said  To  Elude  Soviets,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  May  2. 
1984.  and  the  article  entitled  "The 
Bear  Descends  on  the  Lion,"  appear- 
ing in  the  May  7  edition  of  Time  mag- 
azine, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  2.  1984] 

Afghan  Rebels  Said  To  Elude  Soviets 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

New  Delhi.  May  1.— Soviet  ground  forces 
have  pushed  more  than  halfway  north 
through  the  strategic  Panjshir  Valley  in  Af- 
ghanistan but.  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
unable  to  engage  Afghan  anticommunist 
guerrillas  in  battle  despite  the  most  aggres- 
sive spring  offensive  yet.  according  to  west- 
ern diplomatic  reports  from  Kabul  that 
reached  here  today. 

Reports  from  two  diplomatic  missions  in 
Kabul  said  that  the  Afghan  guerrillas  had 
withdrawn  into  .side  valleys  and  mountain 
hideouts,  leaving  a  force  of  up  to  15.000 
Soviet  troops  and  2.000  Afghan  government 
troops,  supported  by  400  to  600  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles,  largely  unopposed,  except 
for  hit-and-run  attacks. 

The  Soviet  and  Afghan  forces,  according 
to  the  diplomatic  sources,  reached  the  town 
of  Rokha.  about  halfway  up  the  winding, 
70-mile  corridor  northeast  of  Kabul,  and 
were  advancing  toward  the  town  of  Bazarak. 
The  Panjshir  is  the  main  supply  link  be- 
tween Kabul,  the  Afghan  capital,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  diplomatic  mi,s.sions  received  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  the  Soviet  force  had 
reached  Anjuman  Pass,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  valley,  but  had  not  yet  attempted  to 
enter  any  of  the  side  valleys  into  which  the 
rebels  have  retreated. 

Diplomatic  sources  described  as  false  the 
claims  by  the  Soviet  supported  government 
of  Babrak  Karmal  that  the  Panjshir  guerril- 


la leader.  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  had  been 
killed  or  captured.  The  sources  said  that 
Massoud.  who  had  rejected  Soviet  moves  to 
renew  a  15-month  truce  in  the  valley,  left 
Panjshir  about  April  18.  three  days  before 
the  Soviet  offensive  began,  and  was  hiding 
in  the  vicinity. 

Massoud's  tactical  withdrawal,  the  diplo- 
matic sources  said,  followed  the  capture  of 
an  agent  of  Khad.  the  Afghan  secret  police, 
who  had  infiltrated  the  ranks  of  the  muja- 
heddin  guerrilla  forces.  The  agent,  the 
sources  said,  was  a  local  commander  and 
cousin  of  Massoud,  and  was  believed  to  have 
already  passed  to  the  Soviet  information 
about  the  guerrilla  leaders  movements. 

The  guerrillas'  strategy,  the  diplomatic 
sources  said,  appears  to  be  to  remain  shel- 
tered in  the  mountains  and  peripheral  val- 
leys and  engage  the  Soviet  and  loyalist 
Afghan  troops  only  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Panjshir.  and  at  night. 

The  diplomatic  reports  contrasted  sharply 
with  claims  in  the  state-controlled  media  in 
Afghanistan  that  Soviet  and  Afghan  forces 
were  engaged  in  "mopping-up  operations"  in 
the  Panjshir.  and  that  the  valley  had  been 
secured. 

Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
region  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  current 
and  accurate  information  about  the  Soviet 
ground  thrust,  dilomatic  sources  conceded, 
while  also  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
claims  by  the  rebels  that  thousands  of 
Soviet  troops  have  been  killed  in  the  latest 
battles. 

One  diplomatic  source  said  that  casualties 
of  combatants  on  both  sides  were  probably 
relatively  low  becau.se  of  the  guerrillas'  tac- 
tical withdrawal,  although  civilian  casual- 
ties are  .said  to  be  high  as  a  result  of  high- 
altitude  bombing  by  Soviet  TU16  Badger 
bombers  and  SU24  fighter-bombers  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  Soviets'  four-year  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan. 

The  Kabul  diplomatic  missions  said  they 
had  received  reports  that  the  advancing 
Soviet  troops  have  been  destroying  crops 
and  livestock  as  they  have  done  in  previous 
offensives  in  the  Panjshir. 

As  recently  as  yesterday,  the  diplomatic 
sources  said,  guerrilla  resistance  in  and 
around  Kabul  was  intense,  with  frequent 
rocket  and  mortar  attacks  on  Soviet  and 
Afghan  government  installations  south  and 
west  of  the  capital. 

Soviet  helicopter  gunships  were  said  to  be 
staging  nightly  attacks  on  Mujahedin 
strongholds  around  Kabul,  and  conducting 
house-to-house  searches  for  guerrillas. 

In  the  western  province  of  Herat,  near  the 
Iranian  border,  and  in  Kandahar,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Afghanistan,  heavy  fight- 
ing was  reported,  along  with  frequent  bomb- 
ing attacks  by  Soviet  warplanes. 

[From  Time  Magazine.  May  7,  19841 

The  Bear  Descends  on  the  Lion 

(By  Pico  Igec) 
Ever  since  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Af- 
ghanistan on  a  cold  day  more  than  four 
years  ago.  the  treacherous  terrain  of  the 
Panjshir  Valley  has  served  local  rebels  a-s 
both  sanctuary  and  symbol.  The  determined 
Mujahedin  guerrillas  have  been  nurtured  by 
grain  from  its  verdant  hills,  water  from  its 
mountain  streams  and  shelter  within  caves 
in  the  shadow  of  its  snow-capped  peaks. 
Above  all,  the  70-mile-long  valley  has  been 
the  hideout  and  headquarters  of  Ahmad 
Shah  Massoud,  the  charismatic  30year-old 
Mujahedin  leader  who  has  united  more 
than    5.000    squabbling    resistance    fighters 
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If  this  were  a  partisan  Democrat  saying 
these  thines— vou  would  not  be  persuaded  — 


sumes  that  the  Soviets  will  sit  still  and  do 
nothing  during  the  15-20  year  period  of  de- 


And  when  I  returned  from  three  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps  following  World  War  II.  it 
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under  his  shrewd  and  well-organized  leader- 
ship. 

Known  as  the  Lion  of  Panjshir,  Massoud 
has  established  a  local  political  and  judicial 
system,  organized  his  own  tax  system,  insti- 
tuted classes  in  the  use  of  rocket  launchers 
and  heavy  artillery,  and  even  set  up  schools 
and  bus  services  throughout  the  valley.  His 
Mujahedin  have  al.so  hounded  their  Soviet 
invaders.  Recently  they  captured  and  re- 
portedly killed  23  Soviet  agents  disguised  as 
Mujahedin.  By  persistently  ambushing  mili- 
tary convoys  traveling  between  Kabul  and 
the  Soviet  border,  they  have  caused  a  severe 
fuel  problem  in  the  capital,  a  mere  40  miles 
to  the  south.  Only  two  weeks  ago  they  com- 
pounded that  shortage  by  blowing  up  four 
strategically  vital  bridges.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Soviets  have  shattered  their 
13-month  truce  with  Massoud  and  mounted 
their  fiercest  attack  since  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979. 

The  Panjshir  Valley  has  already  survived 
six  punishing  assaults,  but  never  has  it 
faced  more  men  or  heavier  air  strikes.  As 
many  as  100  Soviet  Tu  16  Badger  bombers 
and  Su-24  Fencer  fighters  saturated  the 
area  with  high-altitude  carpet  bombing.  In 
their  wake  came  some  80  Mi-24  Hind  assault 
helicopters,  more  than  500  tanks  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  and,  according  to 
Western  diplomats,  more  than  20,000 
troops,  almost  a  fifth  of  the  entire  Soviet 
force  in  Afghanistan.  The  target  of  this  un- 
precedented show  of  force  was  not  so  much 
the  rebels  as  the  civilians,  who  have  appar- 
ently been  lending  them  support.  "The  Sovi- 
ets." charged  Karen  McKay,  director  of  the 
Washington-based  Committee  for  a  Free  Af- 
ghanistan, "have  launched  a  genocidal  pro- 
gram that  Genghis  Khan  would  have  ad- 
mired. ' 

Government-run  Radio  Kabul  was  soon 
trumpeting  victory,  and  the  offical  Soviet 
news  agency  TASS  implies  that  Massoud's 
men  had  been  routed  and  their  leader  cap- 
tured or  killed.  Noted  one  Western  diplomat 
in  Moscow:  "They  would  hardly  claim  any- 
thing that  specific  unless  it  were  at  least 
partly  true."  Others  were  not  convinced. 
Afghan  resistance  spokesmen  in  Paris  ac- 
knowledged that  two  attempts  had  been 
made  upon  the  Lion's  life,  including  one  by 
an  undercover  agent  who  took  aim  from 
only  30  feet  away.  But  they  also  insisted 
that  rumors  of  Massouds  downfall  were  as 
overblown  as  those  put  about  by  Kabul  two 
years  ago.  There  are  no  casualty  figures, 
no  reports  of  capture  of  arms  and  no  de- 
scription of  clashes,"  said  a  Mujahedin  offi- 
cial in  New  Delhi.  "That  makes  me  very 
doubtful  of  the  claims." 

Shortly  after  Yuri  Andropov  succeeded 
Leonid  Brezhnev  as  Soviet  leader  in  Novem- 
ber 1982.  there  was  talk  in  Moscow  of  a  face- 
saving  pullout  from  the  costly  war  of  attri- 
tion. But  Konstantin  Chernenko.  who  re- 
placed Andropov  after  that  leader's  death 
last  February,  seems  uninterested  in  the 
notion.  "We  detected  a  hardening  once 
Chernenko  came  to  power."  say  Abdullah 
Osman,  head  of  the  Mujahedin-run  Union 
of  Afghan  Doctors.  Sure  enough.  Soviet 
troops  recently  stepped  up  patrols  along 
both  the  southeastern  border  with  Pakistan 
and  the  western  border  with  Iran.  "If  the 
enemies  of  the  motherland  do  not  surren- 
der. "  warned  TASS.  "the  state  will  crush 
them,  no  matter  where  they  are  and  on 
what  reactionary  and  imperialist  forces  they 
rely." 

But  all  that  is  easier  said  than  done.  Wiiat 
the  guerrillas  lack  in  modern  equipment  and 
medicine  they  make  up  for  in  fierce  patriot- 


ism and  fiery  Islamic  zeal.  British  authori- 
ties estimate  that  the  100,000  rebels  have 
taken  as  many  as  12.000  Soviet  lives  during 
the  52month  campaign.  Time  has  also 
learned  that  U.S.  officials  received  reports 
last  week  that  the  insurgents  managed  to 
shoot  down  at  least  one  enemy  bomber. 
Meanwhile,  they  remain  in  control  of  nearly 
all  ■  of  the  countryside  In  the  Panjshir 
Valley,  Massouds  men  had  reportedly  sus- 
tained a  healthy  economy  through  a  clan- 
destine trade  in  semiprecious  stones,  while 
keeping  their  strongholds  well  stocked  with 
munitions  and  food. 

By  the  time  the  Soviet  troops  arrived  last 
week,  the  Mujahedin  had  evacuated  all  civil- 
ians and  were  hunkering  down  in  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  their  mountain  redoubts.  "If 
the  Soviets  really  want  to  dominate  Afghan- 
istan," said  a  Pentagon  official,  "it  will  take 
a  million  men."  In  the  absence  of  such 
forces,  foreign  observers  suspect  that  this 
year's  annual  spring  offensive  may  last 
through  the  summer,  then  peter  out  in  the 
usual  stalemate.  Says  a  defense  analyst  in 
Washington:  'The  Soviet  will  kill  a  lot  of 
people  and  get  even  more  Afghans  enraged 
with  them.  But  in  the  end,  the  situation  will 
remain  pretty  much  the  way  it  is." 


SENATOR  BUMPERS  REMARKS 
BEFORE  THE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  know 
our  colleague,  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arkansa-s,  to  be  among  the  most  elo- 
quent Members  of  thi.s  body.  On 
Monday  of  this  week,  Senator  Buisip- 
ERs  delivered  a  very  thoughtful  and 
powerful  speech  before  the  U,S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  so  that 
our  colleagues  and  those  throughout 
the  country  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  peruse  the  Congressional  Record 
might  benefit  from  our  colleague's 
persuasive  and  eloquent  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Dale  Bumpers  Before 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Washington. 
DC.  April  3,  1984 

We  Americans  don't  handle  subtleties 
very  well.  We  prefer  clear,  simple  solutions, 
even  when  they're  wrong,  to  subtle  or  com- 
plicated .solutions  which  are  either  misun- 
derstood, di.stasteful  or  alien  to  our  experi- 
ence. So  it  was  that  in  1980  every  adversity 
in  our  personal  lives  was  blamed  on  Govern- 
ment; every  conceivable  failure,  from 
drought  to  floods  was  blamed  on  Govern- 
ment. And  .so  when  the  now-famous  ques- 
tion was  put:  Are  you  better  off  now  than 
you  were  four  years  ago?  "  The  answer  was  a 
resounding  no.  and  the  question  galvanized 
political  thought  and  dealt  the  Democrats 
the  most  resounding  defeat  ever.  We  were 
left  in  disarray,  and  we  are  still  not  a  cohe- 
sive party,  with  an  agreed  platform,  but 
there  are  some  things  we  strongly  believe. 

If  I  were  to  repeat  the  1980  question  now. 
the  answer  would  probably  be  a  resounding 
yes.  But  if  I  ask  the  more  sobering  question, 
"Do  you  believe  your  children  and  grand- 
children's future  will  be  better  as  a  result  of 
this  past  three  and  a  half  years?  "  —  you 
surely  pause  before  answering. 


If  someone  had  told  you  four  years  ago 
that  the  national  debt  would  be  doubled  in 
the  next  four  years,  you  would  have  insisted 
on  a  saliva  test  for  that  person.  If  I  had 
asked  you  four  years  ago  would  you  vote  for 
Ronald  Reagan  if  you  knew  your  share  of 
the  national  debt,  as  well  as  every  Ameri- 
can's share,  would  ri.se  from  $4300  to  $7700 
in  just  four  years,  the  answer  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  no.  Can  this  situation 
have  developed  under  a  President  the  linch- 
pin of  whose  entire  public  career  has  been 
fiscal  responsibility  and  elimination  of  defi- 
cit spending?  Now  David  Stockman  says  we 
can  anticipate  $200-300  billion  deficits  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  ,see. 

I'm  not  blaming  the  American  people,  be- 
cause the  message  was  simple,  beautiful  and 
reassuring.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  reality 
is  that  we  are  facing  an  economic  apoca- 
lypse, and  the  avoidance  of  this  nightmare 
will  not  be  by  rhetoric,  but  by  bold  and  dras- 
tic action. 

The  plan  was  doomed  from  birth.  We  were 
seduced  into  believing  we  could  somehow 
cut  taxes  $750  billion,  spend  $1.8  trillion  on 
defen.se  in  the  same  five-year  period,  and 
balance  the  budget.  It  was  like  the  diet  that 
promised  a  loss  of  weight  by  eating  five 
chocolate  sundaes  a  day.  But  we  Democrats 
cant  and  shouldn't  win  by  out  promising  or 
offering  simpler  solutions  than  theirs. 

If  you  believe  the  budget  deficits  can  be 
remedied  without  a  substantial  tax  increase, 
then  you  shouldn't  vote  Democratic.  If  you 
believe  that  cutting  social  spending  is  the 
only  answer,  don't  vote  Democratic  because 
if  you  eliminate  every  single  dime  of  social 
spending,  from  food  stamps  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  from  school  lunches  to  im- 
munization for  children,  we  will  still  have  a 
$60  billion  tiefi'-it. 

If  you  believe  we  can  continue  exorbitant 
and  senseless  spending  on  defense.  100  per- 
cent increases  every  four  years,  don't  vote 
Democratic.  The  fight  over  defense  spend- 
ing is  not  between  the  patriotic  and  the  un- 
patriotic, anymore  than  the  school  prayer 
fight  was  between  the  Godly  and  the  ungod- 
ly. The  fight  is  over  whether  we  are  growing 
stronger  or  weaker  by  buying  every  weapons 
system  in  sight— and  encouraging  waste  and 
fraud  by  throwing  such  inordinate  sums  of 
money  at  an  institution  ill-prepared  to 
spend  it  wLsely. 

If  you  believe  it's  fair  to  give  people 
making  over  $80,000  per  year  an  average  tax 
break  of  $8,390  and  those  making  $10,000  or 
less  a  $20  tax  break,  don't  vote  Democratic. 

If  you  believe  optimism  is  a  substitute  for 
reality  and  logic,  don't  vote  Democratic. 

The  only  honest  promise  to  America  now" 
is  for  .sacrifice,  burdens,  sweat  and  tears.  It 
worked  for  New  York  City,  it  worked  for 
Chrysler  and  it  will  work  for  us  if  we  are 
bold  and  courageous  enough  to  do  it.  But 
the  equally  important  promise  is  that  all 
the  burdens  be  evenly  shared.  We  must  be 
tough  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we  de- 
serve your  contempt  if  we  try  to  seduce  you 
with  still  more  glittering  promises  than  our 
opponent. 

The  President's  down-payment  proposal 
on  the  deficit  is  no  down  payment  at  all.  If 
Congress  passes  his  program  to  the  letter, 
the  deficit  still  goes  up  $20  billion  to  well 
over  $200  billion  in  1985  and  more  in  "86  and 
'87.  But  White  House  aides  wink  and  nod 
and  hint  that  more  drastic  tax  proposals  are 
on  the  drawing  boards,  and  the  President 
can  be  persuaded  in  1985.  I  don't  argue  with 
the  politics  of  this,  but  economically  it  is 
devastating. 
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The  alternative  to  employee  ownership     member    board    of    directors    composed    of 
was  nothing  at  all.  "  savs  Walter  Bish.  oresi-     three    reoresenialives    from    management. 
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If  this  were  a  partisan  Democrat  saying 
these  things— you  would  not  be  persuaded  — 
but  I  speak  for  Gerald  Ford.  Marty  Feld- 
stein  and  Paul  Volcker,  George  Will,  Henry 
Kaufman  and  Milton  Friedman. 

As  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  President  has 
indicated  by  suggestion,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  said  outright,  that  our  policy  in 
Lebanon  failed  because  of  Congress.  How 
can  that  be?  The  President  made  the  de?i- 
sion  to  deploy  marines  in  Beirut  without  so 
much  as  a  "by  your  leave"  to  Congress. 
Then  when  many  of  us  spoke  out  and  called 
it  wrong-headed,  a  potential  for  disaster, 
and  asked  the  President  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act,  he  said  it  was  not  Congress  pre- 
rogative to  meddle  in  this  Presidential  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  War  Powers  Act  was  un- 
constitutional anyway.  Stung  by  Ihij  open 
rebuke,  responsible  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress,  notably  Howard  Baker  and  Chuck 
Percy,  but  others  al.so.  warned  the  President 
that  his  position  carried  considerable  risk  in 
ignoring  the  law.  And  so  he  grudgingly 
agreed  to  allow  Congress  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act.  conditioned  on  the  resolution 
giving  him  18  months  to  accomplish  the 
mission.  The  mission  was  (1)  to  bring  politi- 
cal stability  to  the  area  and  (2)  to  make  cer- 
tain all  foreign  forces  were  out  of  Lebanon. 
First,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  mis- 
sion would  have  required  not  1500  marines, 
but  200.000.  But  it  was  not  Congre.ss  who 
forced  our  withdrawal  wiihin  five  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  It  was 
a  political  decision  to  limit  the  political 
damage  and  to  trust  that  the  people  of 
America  have  short  memories.  For  whatever 
reason,  Im  glad  we're  out. 

Our  involvement  in  Central  America  has 
already  become  a  Hob.son's  choice  between 
withdrawing  and  handing  El  Salvador  to  the 
Communists  or  becoming  more  deeply  in- 
volved with  money  and  men  and  probably 
losing  anyway.  We  never  seem  to  learn  that 
dealing  with  oppressive  dictators,  such  as 
Somoza.  the  Shah  and  others,  is  effortless 
and  easy,  but  invariably  costs  us  dearly. 
Now  the  Philippines  are  just  ripe  for  a  Com- 
munist take-over  because  of  the  now  all-too- 
familiar  conditions— intense  poverty  and  op- 
pression, while  Imelda  Marcos  becomes  one 
of  the  world's  richest  people. 

I  have  never  understood  a  foreign  policy, 
the  linchpin  of  which  i:;  the  belief  that 
every  event  in  the  world  perceived  to  be  ad- 
verse to  us  was  hatched  up  in  the  Kremlin 
dining  room;  that  every  civil  war.  no  matter 
how"  endemic,  must  become  an  East-West 
battleground  with  an  American-imposed  so- 
lution, usually  military;  and  we  never  .seem 
to  learn  that  our  weapons,  sent  so  freely, 
last  longer  than  our  friendships.  We  left 
Vietnam  the  third  most  powerful  nation 
militarily  on  Earth. 

Finally,  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  apocalypse 
grows  daily.  While  neither  side  negotiates, 
positions  harden,  and  the  rhetoric  intensi- 
fies, the  world  waits  for  a  terrorist,  a  com- 
puter malfunction  or  a  madman  to  start  the 
war  that  will  end  all  wars.  We  Democrats 
favor  a  nuclear  freeze,  if  nothing  else,  as  a 
manifestation  and  simple  affirmation  that 
peace  is  preferable  to  war  and  life  prefera- 
ble to  death.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
President,  who  has  roundly  condemned  all 
eight  treaties  we  have  ever  signed  with  the 
Soviets,  wants  another  one.  Now  he  seeks  a 
new  Star  Wars  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
that  will  cost  $25  billion  just  for  the  re- 
search; that  will  abrogate  an  existing,  rati- 
fied ABM  Treaty;  that  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology A.ssessment  and  the  most  reputable 
scientists  in  the  U.S.  say  wont  work.  It  as- 


sumes that  the  Soviets  will  sit  still  and  do 
nothing  during  the  15-20  year  period  of  de- 
velopment and  deployment.  It  assumes  that 
cutting  the  decisionmaking  time  from  20 
minutes  to  three  minutes  is  not  destabiliz- 
ing, and  as  always,  that  this  is  the  last  hard 
strategic  decision  we'll  ever  have  to  make. 

Congress  is  not  anxious  to  approve  this 
system,  so  you  can  expect  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  any  day  to  study 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  new  Star  Wars  con- 
cept, and  111  save  you  the  breathless  antici- 
pation now"  by  telling  you  that  the  commis- 
sion will  report  that  there  are  indeed  risks 
and  that  the  costs  will  be  great,  but  that  we 
can't  afford  not  to  do  it  because  the  Soviets 
are  well  along  with  their  system,  etc..  etc. 

Bear  one  thing  in  mind:  That  if  the 
system  was  99  percent  effective.  100  war- 
heads would  still  get  through— enough  to 
begin  the  nuclear  winter"  from  which  no 
plant  life  would  survive  and  very  little 
human  life. 

One  of  this  Nation's  most  compelling 
problems  is  the  indifference  and  apathy  of 
our  people  toward  our  political  system.  Fed 
and  nurtured  by  trendy,  anti-Government 
rhetoric  plus  the  always  broken  promises 
and  lack  of  accountability,  we  are  now  to 
the  place  where  only  little  Colombia  in 
South  America,  of  all  the  nations  which 
allow  their  people  to  vote,  voles  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  eligible  voters  than  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
indictments  of  our  society,  and  surely  Jef- 
ferson must  be  weeping. 

Why  Is  It  we  exalt  Government  when  it 
builds  bombs  and  mi.ssiles,  and  condemn 
Government  when  it  spends  money  to  vacci- 
nate children,  provide  health  care  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly,  fund  crippled  chil- 
dren's clinics  and  aid  students  who  are 
bright  and  vearn  for  a  college  education  but 
who  come  from  families  that  cant  po.ssibly 
afford  it.  If  this  becomes  an  acceptable  code 
of  conduct,  acceptable  Government  policy, 
if  it  becomes  our  national  character,  we  will 
soon  find,  and  maybe  too  late,  that  guns, 
tanks,  planes  and  ships  are  only  one  ele- 
ment of  our  strength,  and  that  our  inner 
strength,  equally  important  to  our  survival, 
has  been  .sapped  in  order  to  bloat  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

In  1980  Ronald  Reagan  .said.  Govern- 
ment can't  solve  your  problem,  because  gov- 
ernment is  the  problem.  '  It  was  the  surest 
applause  line  of  that  campaign.  I  know  how 
intrusive  and  inefficient  and  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment can  be.  But  I  also  know  how  chaot- 
ic and  unfair  life  would  be  without  it.  I 
know  all  the  votes  to  cast  and  all  the  ap- 
plause lines  to  use  if  my  only  goal  is  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  Senate  in  a  pine  box.  But 
I  have  already  had  more  good  fortune  and 
more  honors  than  I  or  anyone  else  could 
have  hoped  for  in  this  life.  Frank  Church 
said  one  only  need  live  with  cancer  all  one's 
life  to  know  that  life  is  fickle  and  we  will 
live  to  regret  a  value  system  that  permits  us 
to  shave  and  hedge  and  rationalize. 

Born  poor,  but  to  devout  and  loving  par- 
ents, my  father  was  a  small-town  merchant 
whose  business  was  barely  surviving  when 
REA  came  to  the  rural  southland.  It  en- 
abled him  to  start  selling  electrical  appli- 
ances to  a  new  market. 

In  a  small  town  where  we  choked  on  dust 
in  the  summer  and  bogged  down  in  mud  in 
the  winter,  where  .sewage  ran  down  the 
ditches  from  overflowing  outhou.ses  and  a 
few  .septic  tanks,  it  was  a  caring  Govern- 
ment in  the  30's  that  gave  us  loans  and 
grants  to  pave  our  streets  and  build  a  waste 
treatment  facility. 


And  when  I  returned  from  three  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps  following  World  War  II.  it 
was  a  thankful  and  magnanimous  Govern- 
ment that  allowed  my  brother  and  me  to 
attend  the  best  universities  in  this  Nation 
on  the  G.I.  Bill— without  which  1  would  not 
be  standing  here  today. 

And  when  Betty  and  I  returned  to  our 
little  hometown  to  begin  my  law  practice 
and  small  business,  and  raise  our  beautiful 
children,  we  raised  them  free  of  the  fear  of 
polio  and  other  childhood  diseases  that  had 
been  conquered  because  of  vaccines  devel- 
oped with  Government  grants. 

And  it  was  a  free  and  open  political  proc- 
ess guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  that  al- 
lowed me.  totally  unknown,  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor of  my  beloved  State. 

I  believe  in  our  economic  system— even 
though  like  Government  it  can  at  times  be 
abusive,  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  yes.  re- 
pressive of  small  business.  And  while  we 
Democrats  believe  that  Government's  role 
in  the  economy  should  be  limited  and  selec- 
tive, we  al.so  believe  our  national  character 
as  well  as  our  cherished  Judeo-Christian 
teachings  demand  that  those  of  us  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  must  not  step  on  the 
hands  of  tho.se  reaching  for  the  first  rung. 
This  is  not  becau.se  we  are  tolerant  or  indo- 
lence and  laziness,  but  becau.se  we  believe 
we  honor  ourselves  and  strengthen  our 
Nation  when  we  honor  the  traditions  that 
have  made  us  great.  If  we  would  admit  it. 
most  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  to  have 
been  rather  successful  have  been  so  because 
of  inordinate  luck,  a  little  help  from  Gov- 
ernment, or  because  we  cho.se  our  parents  so 
well. 

I  believe  in  the  politics  of  hope.  This  Na- 
tion's failures  have  invariably  been  caused 
by  our  leaders  either  deceiving  us  or  manip- 
ulating us  in  order  to  conceal  a  hidden 
agenda:  .substituting  rhetorical  phrases  as 
justification  for  broken  promises.  A  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget 
Is  no  substitute  for  balancing  the  budget.  A 
constitutional  amendment,  not  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  in  school,  but  to  mandate 
"official"  prayers,  may  be  a  dynamite  elec- 
tion year  campaign  issue,  but  it  polarizes  us 
in  an  area  we  have  always  guarded  most 
jealously,  our  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 
We  can  talk  of  peace  while  we  double  our 
defense  budget  and  stonewall  arms  control. 
We  can  make  it  an  acceptable  code  of  con- 
duct to  ignore  or  be  insensitive  to  the  less 
fortunate,  or  just  dismi.ss  those  who  care,  as 
bleeding  heart  liberals.  But  our  children  will 
pay  a  high  price  for  our  indifference. 

Democrats  must  quit  being  reticent  about 
entitlements.  No  part  of  the  budget  can  be 
.sacred,  and  a  tax  system  which  has  lost 
Americas  confidence  must  be  overhauled— 
but  it  must  be  fair  and  perceived  to  be  fair. 
We  can  and  we  must  remove  the  cancer  of 
deficits,  which  left  unattended  will  surely 
kill  us.  They  can  and  must  be  eliminated  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  people,  as  always,  not  the  politicians, 
are  the  ones  prepared  to  be  realistic.  We  can 
argue  forever  about  who  has  been  worst  in 
the  past.  I  feel  sure  I  would  lose  that  argu- 
ment to  this  audience.  But  that  argument 
doesn't  resolve  anything  either.  It  is  the 
future  that  we  must  debate.  The  challenge 
we  must  accept  is  one  that  bodes  well  for 
both  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  among 
us;  one  that  will  provide  the  greatest  hope 
for  freedom,  happiness  and  peace. 
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Says  Harry  Scammell.  the  bank's  executive 
vice  president:   "There's  confidence  again  in 


a    no    first    use    of    nuclear    weapons 
nnlirv'J  The  answer  is  absolutely  none. 


nuclear    freeze    administration.    The 
oeace  lovine  United  States  will  contin- 
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WEIRTON,  W.  VA.  STEEL  MILL- 
LARGEST  ESOP 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
7,  1984.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  carries  an  article  about  one  of 
the  largest  100  percent  employee- 
owned  stock-ownership  plans  or  ESOP 
in  the  world,  the  steel  mill  in  Weirton. 
W.  Va.  The  success  of  this  heroic  and, 
at  the  time,  risky  undertaking  by  the 
employees  to  save  the  plant  and  pre- 
serve their  jobs  has.  according  to  the 
workers,  far  outweighed  any  draw- 
backs that  have  been  encountered. 
This  venture  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
American  ingenuity,  but  also  to  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  West 
Virginians  who  continue  to  take  pride 
in  the  mill's  reputation  for  quality 
steel  production.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

When  Employees  Run  Their  Own  Steel 
Mill 

In  this  gritty,  old  steel  town  along  the 
Ohio  River,  an  experiment  in  employee 
ownership  is  trying  to  pump  new  life  into 
one  of  the  nations  most  troubled  basic  in- 
dustries. It  is  not  easy. 

By  buying  the  sprawling  400-acre  Weirton 
Steel  plant  here  3':  months  ago.  9.000  work- 
ers hope  to  save  their  jobs  and  make  a  go  of 
a  shaky  busine.ss.  At  a- time  when  many  big 
steelmakers  are  withdrawing  from  the  in- 
dustry. Weirton  is  betting  it  can  succeed  by 
making  workers  into  owners. 

With  the  foreign  competition  we're 
facing,  it's  simply  not  possible  for  us  to  earn 
enough  profit  in  the  steel  industry  to  pay 
the  kind  of  wages  we  as  American  workers 
expect  and  also  take  care  of  stockholders.  " 
says  Weirton  Executive  Vice  President  Carl 
Valdiserri.  'Here,  were  combining  the  two 
groups  to  have  enough  to  go  around." 

Early  result  of  the  venture  are  encourag- 
ing. The  company  recently  reported  a  profit 
of  9.7  million  dollar.s  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1984— its  first  since  1981-and  steel  ship- 
ments are  expected  to  exceed  2  million  tons 
this  year,  up  from  1.7  million  tons  in  1983. 

Another  payoff  is  a  change  in  attitude.  In 
their  new  role  as  owners  of  the  mill,  workers 
identify  more  closely  than  before  with  the 
dayto-day  business  of  making  a  profit,  com- 
pany officials  say.  Notes  Valdiserri:  -Were 
10  times  more  interested  in  doing  the  job. 
Welders  who  used  to  throw  a  welding  rod 
away  when  it  got  down  to  4  inches  now  wait 
until  it's  2  inches.  " 

Succe.ss  is  not  coming  cheap,  however.  To 
make  a  buyout  possible,  the  7.900  workers 
now  actively  employed  at  the  mill  and  the 
1.100  awaiting  recall  took  a  20  percent  cut  in 
pay  and  benefits  when  they  bought  the  mill 
from  National  Steel  Corporation  in  January 
for  386  million  dollars.  They  also  agreed  to 
a  freeze  on  general  wage  increases  for  six 
years. 

Not  acquiring  the  plant  would  have  cost 
them  more.  National,  citing  Weirton's  dete- 
riorating profitability,  planned  to  convert  it 
into  a  smaller  finishing  mill  and  trim  its 
work  force  to  no  more  than  1.500  employ- 
ees. Most  of  Weirton's  26.000  residents  ex- 
pected National  eventually  to  close  the 
plant  entirely— an  act  that  would  have 
wiped  out  the  town's  single  biggest  employ- 
er and  devastated  the  community. 


The  alternative  to  employee  ownership 
was  nothing  at  all."  says  Walter  Bish.  presi- 
dent of  Weirton's  Independent  Steelworkers 
Union. 

Even  with  the  mill  running  at  80  percent 
of  capacity,  as  it  is  now.  the  plant  payroll  is 
thousands  of  jobs  below  peak  levels  and  un- 
employment in  the  area  tops  12  percent. 
Many  residents  worry  about  the  communi- 
ty's ability  to  provide  steady  employment  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Father  Charles  Schneider,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph  the  Worker  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  says  young  people,  unlike  their  par- 
ents, no  longer  look  to  the  plant  for  work 
after  graduation  from  high  school.  They  are 
fleeing  Weirton  for  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  jobs  are  more  plentiful  and  of 
greater  variety. 

Of  10  couples  recently  enrolled  in  premar- 
riage classes  at  the  church,  three  will  be 
moving  to  Rhode  Island,  where  the  men 
found  work  as  welders,  while  three  others 
will  make  their  homes  in  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  Arizona. 

Workers  see  the  change   inside  the  mill. 

I'm  one  of  the  youngest  guys  there  now, " 

says   29-year-old   laborer   Frank   McMahon, 

an  11-year  veteran.     You  don't  .see  18  years 

olds  around  the  plant  any  more  " 

Even  those  who  still  have  jobs  with  the 
firm  are  not  immune  to  the  lure  of  greener 
pastures.  Management  is  having  trouble 
keeping  valued  mid-to-upper-level  employ- 
ees in  the  face  of  the  wage  freeze.  Although 
the  company  can  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
greater  earnings  potential  from  future 
profit-sharing  and  stock  ownership,  such  in- 
centives to  stay  often  fall  short  compared 
with  job  offers  from  other  companies  where 
pay  is  not  frozen. 

"We're  losing  talent— that's  one  of  our 
biggest  problems.  "  says  Valdiserri.  ■It's  a 
struggle  to  retain  key  people,  especially  in 
technical  fields  like  electrical  engineering 
and  computers,  where  demand  is  greatest." 

Ob.serves  Joe  Mayernick.  a  former  labor- 
relations  supervisor  at  the  plant  and  now- 
executive  director  of  the  Weirton  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "It's  sort  of  a  chicken-and-egg 
problem.  They  need  the  talent  to  get  the 
profits,  but  they  need  the  profits  to  get  the 
talent." 

SAVED  BY  ESOP 

Still,  current  problems  pale  in  comparison 
with  the  effort  required  to  pull  off  the  pur- 
chase in  the  first  place.  Arranging  the  deal 
look  more  than  a  year  and  drew  labor,  man- 
agement and  townspeople  together  in  a 
grass-roots  campaign  to  save  the  plant  by 
using  a  device  known  as  an  employee-stock- 
ownership  plan,  or  ESOP. 

Although  more  than  5.000  of  these  plans 
are  in  effect  around  the  country,  most  are 
relatively  small-scale  profit-sharing  pro- 
grams set  up  for  tax  advantages,  and  none 
come  close  to  involving  as  huge  an  operation 
as  does  the  one  in  Weirton. 

Besides  being  the  biggest  employee-owned 
company  in  the  country.  Weirton  ranks 
among  the  nation "s  10  largest  steel  produc- 
ers, with  an  annual  capacity  of  2.5  million 
tons. 

Because  of  the  project's  scope,  high  pow- 
ered consultants  such  as  the  New  York  in- 
vestment firm  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Company 
were  retained.  Blue-chip  lenders,  led  by  Citi- 
corp, lined  up  credit  for  the  buyout. 

Under  the  plan  finally  worked  out.  stock 
will  be  allocated  to  employees  as  debt  is 
repaid  and  will  ultimately  be  distributed 
after  five  years  if  Weirton's  financial  per- 
formance meets  predetermined  criteria. 
Overseeing    the    operation    will    be    a    14- 


member  board  of  directors  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  management, 
three  from  labor  and  eight  from  outside  the 
company. 

A  major  reason  the  project  managed  to 
get  off  the  ground  was  the  mills  credibility 
as  a  top-notch  steel  supplier.  For  years,  the 
plant  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  among  its 
beverage  and  food-container  customers  for 
producing  high  quality  tin  products,  which 
account  for  40  to  45  percent  of  its  ship- 
ments. The  rest  is  made  up  of  flat-rolled 
steel  for  the  automotive,  appliance  and  con- 
struction industries. 

While  demand  for  tin  plate  is  expected  to 
fall  2  to  3  percent  a  year  over  the  next  five 
years  before  leveling  off.  analysts  think 
Weirtons  quality  gives  the  company  a  good 
shot  at  increasing  its  share  of  a  smaller 
market. 

Another  challenge:  Competition  from  al- 
ternative forms  of  packaging,  such  as  alumi- 
num, laminated  paperboard  and  plastic.  To 
help  counter  this.  Weirton  Is  looking  for 
new  markets.  The  company  recently  com- 
pleted its  first  successful  trial  of  tin  plate 
for  use  in  oil-filter  casings  and  is  going  after 
film-cartridge  busine.ss.  Since  November,  the 
firm  has  signed  up  100  new  customers. 

RENOVATION  A  KEY 

Still  more  pressing  is  the  need  to  make 
major  capital  investments  to  upgrade  the 
plant  and  its  equipment.  Feasibility  studies 
on  the  employee  buyout  estimated  that  a 
billion  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  on  the 
mill  over  the  next  decade  to  maintain  its 
competitiveness. 

This  year  alone.  62  million  dollars  is  budg- 
eted for  modernization.  "Our  biggest  hurdle 
is  to  generate  sufficient  profits  to  make 
these  capital  investments  and  get  us  as  tech- 
nologically efficient  as  our  competitors." 
says  Valdiserri.  "To  do  that,  we  need  five 
solid  years. " 

Much  depends  on  holding  down  labor 
costs  for  a  work  force  long  acknowledged  to 
be  the  highest  paid  in  the  steel  industry. 
Under  the  buyout  agreement.  Weirton's 
hourly  labor  costs— wages  and  benefits- 
were  cut  from  $24.91  to  $16.94  for  hourly 
workers,  from  $19.80  to  $13.46  for  unionized 
salaried  workers  and  from  $21.93  to  $14.91 
for  guards,  with  comparable  percentage  sac- 
rifices by  management.  Cost-of-living  ad- 
justments were  eliminated  and  holidays 
trimmed  back  from  U  to  five. 

Altogether,  across-the-board  cuts  in  total 
compen.sation  are  expected  to  reduce  labor 
costs  by  120  million  dollars  in  1984.  Savings 
of  30  million  dollars  in  1984.  Savings  of  30 
million  dollars  are  expected  from  improved 
efficiency,  with  net  operating  profit  of  88 
million  forecast  this  year. 

Most  workers  are  convinced  that  preserv- 
ing their  jobs  through  the  buyout  is  well 
worth  the  givebacks.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
Weirton's  employees  voted  last  year  for  the 
plan,  and  union  officials  say  feelings  in 
favor  of  the  move  are  even  stronger  now. 

"Giving  up  something  in  my  paycheck 
doesn't  bother  me."  says  30-year-old  electri- 
cian Bill  Underwood.  "At  least  I  know  my 
money's  going  back  into  the  company." 

Union  officials  think  that  overall  labor- 
management  relations  are  noticeably  better. 
"We  still  have  some  problems,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  improvement."  .says 
Bish. 

With  first-quarter  results  in.  business  and 
community  leaders  say  residents  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  convinced  that  the  plant 
will  survive.  At  First  National  Bank  of  Weir- 
ton. car  and  mortgage  lending  is  on  the  rise. 
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Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News  pointed 
out  that  'never  before  in  our  history 


stages  and  Peking  has  put  a  deadline 
on  those  talks. 


plans  of  the  state.  "  Article  22  makes  it 
very  clear  what  the  plans  must  be.  Ar- 
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Says  Harry  Scammell.  the  bank's  executive 
vice  president:  "There's  confidence  again  In 
the  community." 

Still,  no  one  minimizes  the  task  ahead  or 
the  risk  of  failure.  "People  understand  what 
they  have  to  do."'  says  Underwood,  the 
Weirton  electrician  who  just  returned  to 
work.  "They  know"  if  they  don't  do  it.  it's 
their  own  fault- they  can't  blame  anyone 
else.  There  are  no  scapegoats  any  more.  " 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ANNOUNCE  THAT  IT  WILL  NOT 
BE  THE  FIRST  TO  USE  NUCLE- 
AR WEAPONS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  country's  most  thought- 
ful, .senior  foreign  policy  experts  in- 
cluding George  Kennan  and 
McGeorge  Bundy  have  urged  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
nounce that  the  country  will  not  be 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
Indeed,  George  Kennan.  who.  inciden- 
tally, comes  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
pleaded  with  the  Truman  administra- 
tion way  back  in  1950  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  first  use  all  together. 
Kennan  contended  then  as  he  con- 
tends now  that  we  cannot  knowingly 
argue  against  nuclear  proliferation  as 
long  as  we  believe  and  encourage 
others  to  believe  that  we  in  the  West- 
ern World  could  never  rely  on  our  de- 
fense except  by  initiating  the  use  of 
those  nuclear  weapons  or  at  least 
basing  our  defense  plans  upon  such 
initiation. 

On  the  other  hand.  President 
Reagan  insists  on  retaining  the  first 
use  principle  as  a  central  tenet  of  our 
military  policy.  Indeed,  first  use  has 
been  an  accepted  and  rarely  chal- 
lenged American  military  principle 
since  we,  in  fact,  initiated  nuclear  war- 
fare against  the  Japanese  in  1945.  All 
eight  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
who  have  served  since  then  have  indi- 
cated that  we  will  not  renounce  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  What 
prospect  is  there  that  this  country  will 
renounce  this  principle?  As  we  face 
the  1984  Presidential  campaign,  the 
Democratic  candidates  have  competed 
strenuously  for  the  antinuclear  arms 
vote:  the  peace  vote.  That  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  field  has  now 
dwindled  down  to  three  candidates: 
Mondale,  Hart,  and  Jackson.  These 
three  seem  likely  to  stay  in  the  race 
all  the  way  to  the  July  Democratic 
Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

The  general  expectation  today  is 
that  either  Hart  or  Mondale  will  win 
the  Democratic  nomination.  So  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  American 
people  will  have  a  chance  next  Novem- 
ber to  elect  a  President  who  will  favor 


a  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
policy?  The  answer  is  absolutely  none. 
Both  Senator  Hart  and  former  Vice 
President  Mondale  made  it  clear  in  the 
New  York  CBS  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial debate  in  March  that  they  would 
not  commit  this  country  to  a  no  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Why  is  it  that  in  every  one  of  the 
eight  administrations  since  President 
Truman  this  country  has  never  waiv- 
ered  from  this  doctrine  of  first  use? 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents 
in  varying  attitudes  toward  arms  con- 
trol have  not  been  willing  to  renounce 
our  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  its 
commitment  to  no  first  use.  Why  do 
we  not  do  the  same?  Why  do  we  not 
take  this  step  that  could  show  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  that  this 
superpower  will  not  rely  on  nuclear 
arms  to  stop  a  conventional  assault  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  or  else- 
where? Why  do  we  not  remove  the  in- 
centive for  nuclear  proliferation— the 
message  that  the  cheap  way  for  mili- 
tary defense  is  to  build  a  nuclear  arse- 
nal? 

The  answer  is  that  since  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  arms  era  39  years  ago.  this 
country  has  never  been  willing  to  rely 
solely  on  conventional  arms  for  the  de- 
fense of  its  vital  security  interests.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  when  Bundy. 
Kennan  and  others  made  their  propos- 
al to  abandon  first  use.  then  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  vigorously  opposed  it. 
Secretary  Haig.  a  former  general, 
former  top  commander  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  forces,  contended  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  heavy  preponder- 
ance in  tanks,  manpower,  and  fighter 
planes  could  overwhelm  conventional 
NATO  forces  in  Europe.  Only  by  re- 
sorting to  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
could  the  military  assure  a  successful 
defense  against  it. 

Both  Mondale  and  Hart  have  tacitly 
agreed  with  that  Haig  argument.  Both 
have  acknowledged  the  key  to  a  U.S. 
embrace  of  the  no  first  use  doctrine. 
That  key  is  the  same  military  policy 
that  Secretary  Haig  called  necessary. 
What  is  that  policy?  It  is  a  major  build 
up  of  U.S.  conventional  arms.  Haig 
argued  that  this  would  require  insti- 
tuting military  draft  to  increa.se  our 
military  manpower  substantially.  It 
would  take  a  major  commitment  of 
greatly  increased  military  equipment 
and  material— especially  to  Europe. 
Haig's  argument  seems  to  have  won 
surprisingly  broad  support.  It  pins 
Mondale  and  Hart  into  a  painfully  dif- 
ficult trap.  Both  have  made  a  major 
commitment  to  holding  down  military 
spending.  Both  oppose  a  draft.  Both 
al.so  recognize  that  the  threat  to  use 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  represents  a 
far  cheaper  answer  to  a  potential 
Soviet  invasion  than  a  decision  to  go 
the  conventional  route.  So  it  appears 
that  this  supreme  and  shocking  irony 
would  continue  even  in  a  liberal,  pro- 


nuclear  freeze  administration.  The 
peace  loving  United  States  will  contin- 
ue to  insist  on  the  right  to  the  first 
use.  that  is.  the  initiation  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  first  use  that 
would  almost  certainly  trigger  the 
final  war  and  the  extermination  of  civ- 
ilization. What  an  irony  that  it  is  a 
Communist  regime,  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  has  renounced  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  sets  such  a  pro- 
found, far-reaching  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  we  have  to  fave 
the  fact  that  we  do.  and  that  our  mili- 
tary intelligence  services  tell  us  that 
within  16  years,  that  is.  by  the  year 
2000,  31  nations  will  have  nuclear  arse- 
nals, it  seems  to  this  Senator  we  have 
to  examine  this  question  much  more 
carefully.  It  is  a  terrible  dilemma.  It 
may  mean  that  we  will  have  to  spend 
more  on  our  conventional  weapons. 
But  it  is  something  that,  after  all,  if 
we  set  the  example,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  use  nuclear  weapons.  What  example 
does  that  set,  as  I  say,  for  many,  many 
other  countries  which  will  have  nucle- 
ar weapons,  if  our  military  intelligence 
is  correct,  within  the  next  16  years,  by 
the  2000. 


THE  HOLOCAUST:  AN  EVENING 
OF  COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  commemorated  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust  at  the  Kenndey  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  evening  drew  on  the  legacy  of 
the  Holocaust  through  readings  and 
music.  Guest  speakers  included  actress 
Helen  Hayes:  actors  Lome  Greene,  Mi- 
chael York,  and  Joseph  Wiseman:  and 
television  newsmen  Ted  Koppel  and 
Tom  Brokaw. 

This  was  not  solely  an  evening  to  en- 
tertain, but  more  importantly  to 
inform  and  remember.  "Tonight  we 
ask  that  you  hold  your  applause,"  Sig- 
mund  Strochlitz,  chairman  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust Days  of  Remembrance  Commit- 
tee told  the  audience,  "in  respect  for 
tho.se  who  died  whispering  *  *  *  or 
shouting  in  defiance.  " 

In  a  letter  read  by  Marshall  Breger. 
the  .special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  public  liaison.  President  Reagan 
called  the  Holocaust  "the  ultimate 
horror"  in  which  "it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  grasp  the  enormous  amount  of 
suffering  felt  by  victims  and  survi- 
vors. " 

Striking  accounts  and  performances 
included  actress  Meg  Tilley's  narration 
of  the  suicide  of  the  young  Jewish 
girls  who  preferred  death  to  the  night- 
time visit  of  German  soldiers.  The 
Giora  Fiedman  Trio's  folk  music  from 
the  concentration  camps  and  Nazi-con- 
trolled ghettos  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  audience. 
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lusions  ought  to  have  been  shattered  when 
the  Chinese  twice  censored  President  Rea- 


confusion  for  consumers  and  business- 
es across  the  United  States. 


caused  by  some  company's  defective  prod- 
uct. An  estimated  110.000  product-liability 
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Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News  pointed 
out  that  'never  before  in  our  history 
had  genocide  been  an  all-pervasive 
government  policy.  Incredibly,  the 
Jewish  population's  destruction  took 
precedence  over  Germany's  war  ef- 
forts." 

Mr.  President,  our  sacred  task  is  to 
insure  that  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust never  fades— that  its  lessons  are 
not  forgotten.  We  must  act  in  every 
way  possible  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  genocide,  the  most  disgusting  crime 
known  to  man. 

The  Senate  has  the  opportunity  to 
act.  The  Genocide  Convention,  written 
in  response  to  the  Holocaust,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  international  crime  of 
genocide  is  morally  wrong  and  must  be 
punished.  In  1948.  the  General  Assem- 
bly, at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  gave  its  unanimous  approval  55 
to  0.  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  be  the 
most  important,  concrete  commitment 
to  Holocaust  victims  and  survivors.  Let 
us  act  now  to  support  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
10:30  a.m.  past,  and  we  are  not  quite 
ready  yet  to  go  on  with  the  pending 
business  and  the  pending  question. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
until  not  later  than  11  a.m.  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HONG  KONG  BLUES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  in  the  May  1.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  discusses  a  major  area  of  dis- 
agreement between  Communist  China 
and  the  United  States  that  has  been 
unreported  in  all  the  glamour  about 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  the  China 
mainland.  Apparently  the  subject  of 
Hong  Kong  was  ignored  or  glossed 
over  during  the  President's  visit,  yet 
talks  between  Great  Britain  and  Red 
China  to  settle  the  future  of  Hong 
Kong  after  1997  are  nearing  the  final 


stages  and  Peking  has  put  a  deadline 
on  those  talks. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  in- 
cluding the  main  island  and  the  Kow- 
loon  Peninsula  on  the  mainland  and 
the  adjoining  new  territories,  is  over  5 
million  people.  The  success  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy  is  an  econom- 
ic miracle  story  and  ironically  Hong 
Kong  is  the  major  source  of  foreign 
exchange  for  Communist  China. 

Can  Hong  Kong  recover  from  or  sur- 
vive the  latest  crisis  as  it  has  from  past 
reverses?  The  Peking  regime  has 
promised  to  allow  Hong  Kong  to  con- 
tinue as  a  free  port  and  business 
center  as  it  is  today  with  the  status  of 
an  autonomous  zone  in  China  proper. 
But  these  pledges  have  the  ring  of  ear- 
lier assurances  given  the  people  of 
Tibet  before  Red  China  cruelly  sup- 
pressed all  independence  in  that  terri- 
tory. Not  many  people  remember  it.  or 
even  want  to  think  about  it.  but  Red 
China  was  found  guilty  of  committing 
genocide  in  Tibet  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists.  Is  that  what  is 
in  store  for  Hong  Kong,  too'.' 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong.  98  per- 
cent of  whom  are  Chinese,  can  take  no 
comfort  in  repeated  suggestions  that 
Red  China's  new  Constitution  will  pro- 
tect them.  Several  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  retain  all  ultimate  power 
in  the  Communist  Party.  According  to 
article  67  of  the  new  Constitution,  for 
example,  the  standing  committee  on 
the  so-called  National  Peoples  Con- 
gress, a  rubberstamp  body  for  the 
party,  may  "annul  any  local  regula- 
tions or  decisions  of  autonomous  re- 
gions which  are  found  to  contravene 
the  Constitution,  statutes,  or  the  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations." 
And  article  89  of  the  Constitution 
warns  similarly  that  the  state  council, 
which  is  the  Cabinet,  has  the  power 
"to  alter  or  annul  inappropriate  deci- 
sions and  orders  "  issued  by  any  local 
authorities,  including  special  adminis- 
trative zones. 

Since  the  four  cardinal  principles 
which  govern  each  of  Red  China's  con- 
stitutional provisions  include  a  man- 
date to  (1)  follow  the  Socialist  road. 
(2)  retain  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship. (3)  follow  through  with  what  is 
called  the  "People's  Democratic  Dicta- 
torship." and  (4)  follow  "Marxism- 
Leninism  and  Mao  T.se-tung  thought.  " 
I  do  not  see  how  Hong  Kong  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  keeping  its  present 
economic  system.  Red  China  is  not 
known  for  its  consistency  of  policy.  At 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  adminis- 
trative leaders  of  Hong  Kong  are 
bound  to  be  accused  by  Peking  of  not 
following  Socialist  principles  and  be 
branded  as  counterrevolutionaries. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Article  17  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "all  organi- 
zations and  individuals  are  prohibited 
from  disrupting  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
Socialist  economy  or  of  the  economic 


plans  of  the  state."  Article  22  makes  it 
very  clear  what  the  plans  must  be.  Ar- 
ticle 22  provides  that  "the  state  op- 
poses the  influence  of  capitalist  ideas." 

So  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  Hong  Kong. 
I  would  not  put  too  much  faith  in 
what  Communist  promises  say  I  could 
do  in  the  future.  And.  if  this  adminis- 
tration believes  what  it  says  about 
finding  a  new  pragmatism  among  the 
dictators  on  Mainland  China,  then  I 
think  the  President's  advisers  should 
examine  what  is  happening  to  the  free 
people  of  Hong  Kong  and  show  some 
concern  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle of  May  1  on  this  subject  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Review  and  Outlook:  Those  Hong  Kong 
Blues 

We've  been  foUowiriB  Presidi'nt  Reagan's 
China  tour,  and  it  has  been  a  good  show: 
Mr.  Reagan  viewing  that  incredible  clay 
army  uncovered  at  Xian.  the  first  lady  hug- 
ging the  adorable  pandas,  the  president 
joking  with  .students  about  the  benefits  of 
an  acting  course  in  collego.  The  pundits, 
too.  are  praising  China's  "free-market  re- 
forms" and  "pragmatic"  leadership. 

But  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakcs  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Reagan 
hadn't  changed  his  fundamental  views  to- 
wards communism.  And  Chinas  leadership 
cadres,  for  their  part,  made  sure  that  May 
Day  pictures  of  Stalin  and  Mao  were  up  in 
Peking  even  as  the  president  departed  for 
Shanghai.  Maybe  reality  has  been  pre- 
served, but  just  barely. 

A  sense  of  reality  about  the  U.S. -Chinese 
relationship  is  important  because  there  are 
issues  yet  to  be  resolved  between  China  and 
the  West  that  are  far  more  serious  than 
trade  and  cultural  exchanges.  A  week  before 
Mr.  Reagan  arrived  in  China.  British  For- 
eign Minister  Howe  ended  a  \isit  and  admit- 
ted publicly  for  the  first  time  that  Hong 
Kong  will  become  a  part  of  China  in  1997, 
when  the  British  lease  on  most  of  the 
colony  expires.  The  five  million  free  citizens 
of  Hong  Kong  watched  the  American  presi- 
dent's tour  from  a  very  different  perspec- 
tive, no  doubt  wondering  if  they  were  being 
sold  out. 

The  news  that  Britain  had  ceded  sover- 
eignly had  merely  confirmed  the  worst  sus- 
picions. It  al.so  reinforced  the  need  for 
China  to  do  something  to  convince  Hong 
Kongs  people  that  it  wont  destroy  their 
free-market  achievements.  Increasingly. 
Hong  Kongers  are  saying  that  the  answer  is 
self-rule. 

That  may  sound  unrealistic.  Even  the 
benign  British  havent  permitted  self-rule. 
And  China  doesnt  put  up  those  Stalin  and 
Mao  posters  for  nothing.  But  democratic 
stirrings  have  been  growing  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  for  good  reason.  It  .seems  like  the  only 
solution  for  that  very  large  proportion  of 
the  colony"s  people  who  can't  flee  a  Chinese 
takeover,  either  for  lack  of  money  or  lack  of 
passports  and  visas.  Some  already  have  fled 
the  communists  once.  Life  in  China  has  re- 
cently improved,  certainly,  but  the  govern- 
ment remains  totalitarian,  the  Communist 
Party  brooks  no  dissent  and  the  economy 
.still  runs  largely  by  state  command.  Any  il- 
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lusions  ought  to  have  been  shattered  when 
the  Chinese  twice  censored  President  Rea- 
gan's comments  on  the  virtues  of  capitalism 
and  the  danger  pcsed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  free  nation  has  ever  willingly  accepted 
communist  rule,  and  Hong  Kongers  are 
probably  the  least  likely  people  in  the  world 
to  willingly  succumb.  Already,  the  appoint- 
ed Legislative  Council,  which  helps  the  Brit- 
ish governor  write  laws,  has  voted  to  debate 
any  agreement  signed  by  Britain  and  China. 
Unofficial  citizens  groups  have  aKso  formed, 
arguing  for  some  voting  rights.  Ironically. 
China  it.self  once  endorsed  this  idea:  Early 
in  its  negotiations  with  Britain,  communist 
commentators  spoke  of  Hong  Kong  people 
governing  Hong  Kong"  in  order  to  discredit 
British  rule.  A  few  Hong  Kongers  took  them 
at  their  word.  But  China  has  since  back- 
tracked, even  publicly  rebuking  talk  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  lime  is  ripe  to  challenge  Peking's  ob- 
.stinacy.  Having  conceded  sovereignly.  Brit- 
ain now  will  ask  China  for  specific  promises 
about  the  way  it  will  rule  Hong  Kong.  A 
vocal,  self-governing  Hong  Kong  population 
could  help  explain  to  Peking  what  those 
promi.ses  should  be— for  example,  a  free 
press,  its  own  currency  and  the  right  to 
travel  freely.  China  has  already  made  Hong 
Kong  a  "special  administrative  zone"  in  its 
new  constitution,  allowing  it  to  have  laws 
distinct  from  the  mainlands.  But  by  itself 
this  legalism  isnt  worlh  much;  Tibet  has 
been  a  similar  "autonomous  zone"  but  was 
trampled  on  anyway.  Offering  Hong  Kong 
people  the  rights  of  self-rule  might  be 
enough  substance  to  make  that  promi.se  be- 
lievable. 

The  only  sure  way  to  preserve  Hong 
Kongs  prosperity  is  for  China  lo  convince 
the  Hong  Kong  people  it  wont  meddle  with 
their  lives.  Hong  Kongers  already  are  hold- 
ing a  referendum  of  .sorts,  voting  with  their 
wallets  by  reducing  private  investment  and 
with  their  feet  by  .scrounging  for  foreign 
passports.  Without  any  belter  guarantees 
from  China,  that  exodus  will  continue,  a  de- 
terioration not  unlike  Zimbabwe's  since 
Robert  Mugabe  look  power.  How  China 
reacts  to  Hong  Kong's  demands  for  self  rule 
will  tell  the  world  much  more  about  the  real 
China  and  its  prospects  for  liberal  reform 
than  the  good  show  put  on  these  last  six 
days. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRODUCT  LIABIL- 
ITY REFORM  CONTINUES  TO 
GROW 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  problem  that  has  resulted  in 
billions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  costs 
to  consumers  and  businesses  alike.  In 
an  attempt  to  reform  our  confusing 
product  liability  system.  I  introduced 
the  Product  Liability  Act~S.  44— on 
January  26.  1983.  The  bill  was  report- 
ed favorably  on  March  27.  1984.  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  by  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  of  11  to  5.  I  am  urging  all  those 
Senators  who  have  not  already  done 
so  to  join  S.  44s  25  cosponsors  in  sup- 
porting the  Product  Liability  Act. 
Your  -support  is  needed  for  quick  pas- 
sage of  a  uniform  product  liability  act 
that  will  create  fair  product  liability 
standards  for  the  future.  Every  day 
that  we  delay  creates  extra  costs  and 


confusion  for  consumers  and  business- 
es across  the  United  Stales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials  endorsing  S.  44— one  by  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  April  17.  1984. 
and  another  by  Business  Week,  dated 
April  30.  1984,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  17.  19841 
Suing  the  M.^nufacturer 
In  the  past  10  years,  product  liability  suits 
against  manufacturers  have  increa.scd  six- 
fold. Damage  awards,  both  compensatory 
and  punitive,  have  grown  lo  the  point  where 
entire  industries  have  been  severely  strained 
and  many  more  are  concerned  about  the  un- 
certainty of  their  legal  liabilities. 

The  confusion  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  each  stale  has  its  own  rules,  usually 
evolving  over  time  in  the  courts  of  the  stale, 
for  handling  negligence  cases.  This  works 
perfectly  well  lo  establish  whether  Mr.  Doe 
was  negligent  when  he  sidcswiped  Mr.  Roe's 
car,  or  whether  Dr.  Jones  exercised  due  care 
in  operating  on  Mrs.  Smith. 

It  is  a  lot  more  difficult,  though,  when 
Mr.  Doe  sues  General  Motors  for  producing 
the  car  involved  in  the  accident  or  Mrs. 
Smith  sues  a  drug  manufacturer  for  her  re- 
action to  the  medicine  she  received  in  the 
recovery  room.  In  both  ca.ses,  the  product  is 
made  in  a  standard  way  and  sold  nationally, 
but  each  slate  has  its  own  standard  of  liabil- 
ity. 

Can  an  injured  party  collect,  for  example. 
if  the  product  was  safe  at  the  lime  of  manu- 
facture but  years  later  was  found  lo  have 
caused  .some  harm  the  manufacturer  could 
not  have  predicted^  Suppose  the  u.ser  had 
not  followed  specific  warnings—  Do  not 
dive  in  this  3':;-foot  pool'"— or  had  altered 
the  product  by  removing  protective  shields 
or  safely  devices.  What  if  the  product  was 
used  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  intended 
by  the  manufacturer— spraying  perfume  on 
a  lighted  candle?  Can  an  injured  party  col- 
lect under  any  of  these  circumstances?  Yes 
and  no.  depending  on  what  stale  youre  in. 
A  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  seeks  to  bring  some  order  lo  this 
situation  by  establishing  federal  standards 
in  product  liability  cases.  The  bill  contains  a 
number  of  controversial  provisions,  some  de- 
signed lo  aid  a  particular  industry.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, it  is  opposed  by  the  legal  estab- 
lishment: far  more  money  has  been  spent 
litigating  these  cases  in  multiple,  diverse 
forums,  than  has  been  paid  to  victims. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  nonetheless,  to  establish 
some  uniformity  and  set  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  liability.  Some  of  the  more  oulland 
ish  product  liability  suits  would  fail  under 
the.se  standards.  Stale  juries  could  no  longer 
find  a  crane  manufacturer  liable  for  injuries 
caused  when  the  equipment  was  driven  into 
a  power  line.  A  single-control  shower  faucet 
manufacturer  wouldnt  be  blamed  if  the 
u.ser  turned  it  all  the  way  in  one  direction 
and  was  burned.  But  the  uncertain  and 
enormous  liabilities  facing  manufacturers 
who  can  be  sued  in  51  diverse  jurisdictions  is 
a  real  problem.  Congress  can  and  should 
bring  some  order  lo  the  situation. 

[From  Business  Week.  Apr.  30.  19841 
Make  Product  Liability  Fairer 
It   is  nothing  unusual  these  days  lo  read 
that  a  jury  has  just  awarded  a  plaintiff  sev- 
eral   million    dollars    because    of    injuries 


caused  by  some  company "s  defective  prod- 
uct. An  estimated  110.000  product-liability 
suits  are  filed  every  year.  Lawyers  who  rep- 
resent the  plainliffs  go  into  court  knowing 
that  they  stand  a  far  belter  chance  of  win- 
ning a  substantial  payment  for  their  client— 
and,  not  incidentally,  a  large  fee  for  them- 
selves—than does  the  product  manufacturer 
of  defending  itself.  The  main  reason:  Prod- 
uct liability  rules  are  heavily  slacked 
against  business.  To  correct  the  balance. 
Senator  Bob  Ka-sten  (R-Wis.)  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  federal 
statute  on  product  liability  that  would  re- 
place the  often  differing  rules  of  the  50 
states.  The  bill  is  a  careful  compromise  that 
provides  protection  to  consumers  while  re- 
moving some  of  the  most  punishing  inequi- 
ties against  business.  It  should  become  law. 
The  bill's  most  significant  reforms  for 
business  concern  company  negligence  and 
punitive  damages.  A  few  states  now  permit 
people  injured  by  a  defectively  designed 
product  to  collect  awards,  even  though  the 
manufacturer  was  in  no  way  negligent.  By 
contrast,  in  suits  against  individuals,  a  plain- 
tiff must  prove  negligence.  The  Kasten  bill 
would  apply  the  same  standard  to  business- 
es. To  collect  compensation,  an  injured  con- 
sumer would  have  to  show  that  the  compa- 
ny was  at  fault,  that  it  had  failed  to  act  rea- 
sonably in  designing  the  product  that 
cau.sed  the  injury  or  to  warn  about  potential 
hazards. 

As  for  punitive  damages,  under  the  pres 
ent  rules,  a  company  may  have  to  pay  them 
repeatedly  in  suit  after  suit.  The  Kasten  bill 
limits  such  damages  to  the  first  suit.  After 
that,  the  company  may  have  to  pay  compen- 
sation in  other  suits,  but  it  is  immune  to  ad- 
ditional punitive  damages. 

Predictably,  consumer  groups  and  liability 
lawyers  are  fighting  the  new  bill.  But  it 
leaves  business  at  substantial  risk  in  liability 
suits  and  in  no  way  shields  a  company 
against  having  to  compen.sate  people  in- 
jured through  its  own  negligence.  The  bill 
strikes  a  better  balance  of  fairness  to  con- 
sumers and  business  than  the  present  pleth- 
ora of  state  laws. 


"MAY  DAY  BREAKFASTS"  MARK 
RHODE  ISLAND  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday,  the  Fourth  of  May.  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  residents 
of  my  State  will  celebrate  Rhode 
Island  Independence  Day— the  date  on 
which  Rhode  Island  beat  the  other 
colonies  to  the  punch  by  2  months  and 
declared  independence  from  the  Brit- 
ish. 

Throughout  Rhode  Island  residents 
will  mark  the  event  with  traditional 
May  breakfasts  during  what  we  call 
Heritage  Month.  The.se  breakfasts 
begin  at  the  end  of  April  and  continue 
through  most  of  May. 

Thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Econom- 
ic Development,  and  particularly  to 
the  work  of  Kay  Tucker  of  that  de- 
partment, word  of  Rhode  Island's 
annual  month-long  celebration  has 
been  spreading  rapidly. 

I  commend  a  recent  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  15.  1984.  lo 
my  colleagues.  It  captures  some  of  the 
flavor  of  our  May  Day  Breakfasts  and 
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When  and  Where  To  Sample  Some  Typical 
New  England  Fare 


leigh  Avenues.  6  lo  9  a.m.  Oatmeal,  bacon. 
Adults  $3.50:  children  under  12.  $1.50. 


East     Greenwich.     Yacht     Club.     Water 
Street,  7  to  11  a.m.  Jonnycakes.  pancakes. 
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even  includes  a  list  of  the  scheduled 
events  for  those  who  may  wish  to  join 
us  in  our  celebration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  Rhode  Island's 
May  Breakfasts  Keep  Sizzling  "  and 
"When  and  Where  To  Sample  Some 
Typical  New  England  Fare"— both 
from  the  New  York  Times— be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rhode  Island's  May  Breakfasts  Keep 
Sizzling 

(By  Betsy  Wade) 

Although  quiche  and  croissants  seem 
poised  to  overwhelm  regional  breakfast 
habits  the  way  that  motel  chains  have 
crushed  tourist  homes,  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  are  sending  their  annual  message 
that  the  New  England  Breakfast  is  alive  and 
hot.  bursting  with  protein  and  tradition. 

A  plate  of  clamcakes— a  Yankee  version  of 
hush  puppies— ham  and  scrambled  eggs  and 
a  dome-roofed  wedge  of  apple  pie  would 
probably  make  an  e.xerci.se  teacher's  eyes 
roll  back.  But  at  the  season  that  Rhode 
Island  marks  as  May  Breakfast  time,  a  trip 
to  tuck  in  such  a  meal,  if  not  exactly  slim- 
ming, is  certainly  a  spring  tonic.  The  nurser- 
ies' offerings  in  the  way  of  begonias  are  visi- 
ble: a  walk  along  an  inlet  of  Narragansetl 
Bay  or  in  a  wildlife  refuge  lets  a  sen.se  of 
history,  in  the  form  of  a  home-cooked 
breakfast,  remind  the  walker  of  what  stoked 
the  stomachs  of  the  New  Englanders  who 
pulled  stumps,  moved  rocks,  hauled  nets 
and  built  a  nation. 

May  is  to  Rhode  Island  what  July  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  On  May  4.  1776.  Rhode 
Island  beat  the  other  colonies  to  the  punch 
by  two  months  and  declared  itself  independ- 
ent of  the  British  crown.  To  mark  the  event, 
and  possibly  to  help  everyone  ignore  its 
record  as  the  last  of  the  13  original  states  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  the  smallest  state  is 
host  to  celebrations  all  through  what  it  calls 
Heritage  Month. 

At  the  parish  house  of  the  Oak  Lawn 
Community  Baptist  Church  in  Cranston 
last  year,  sun  poured  through  clear  glass 
windows  on  long  white  tables  where  guests 
at  the  May  Breakfast  sat  family  style  and 
consumed  all  within  arms  reach.  Church 
members  in  Quaker  costume,  a  memorial  to 
the  meeting-house  that  preceded  the 
church  on  the  site,  had  started  working 
when  the  buyer  for  ticket  No.  1  arrived  at  5 
AM.,  and  they  kept  egg  platters  filled  from 
6  until  U. 

Customers  holding  tickets  numbered  as 
high  as  1.000  listened  to  organ  music  while 
awaiting  their  turn  at  the  trencher,  and 
little  kids  wandered  under  still  other  tables 
laden  with  homemade  crafts  for  sale,  baked 
goods,  plants  and  May  baskets. 

At  a  moment  near  10.  Ann  Jervis.  co-chair- 
man of  the  breakfast,  discovered  with  joy 
and  sorrow  that  she  had  to  send  out  for  an- 
other case  of  24  dozen  eggs  to  fulfill  a 
pledge  to  provide  all  you  can  eat. "  but  no 
doggie  bags,  please,  at  $3.75  for  adults  and 
$1.75  for  children. 

The  state's  annual  May  Breakfasts,  which 
begin  at  the  end  of  April  and  continue  into 
mid-May.  are  usually  fund-raising  events. 
Sometimes  talks  or  nature  walks  are  added. 
The  purpose  has  become  more  diverse  in 
other  ways.  too.  On  May  1  the  Governor 
always  invites  every  Rhode  Islander  over 
100  years  of  age  to  breakfast  with  him  at 


the  Capitol.  Those  who  are  over  60  are  invit- 
ed to  senior  nutrition  centers  in  their  com- 
munities for  what  is  called  a  Governor's 
May  Breakfast,  but  without  the  Governor. 
These  events,  at  11  o'clock,  have  a  standard 
menu  and  accept  contributions,  however 
modest. 

Beyond  the  Governor's  breakfasts,  the 
state  estimates  that  60  private  organiza- 
tions, schools,  clubs,  churches  and  philan- 
thropies hold  fund-raising  breakfasts,  some 
with  simple  menus,  .some  more  elaborate,  all 
with  hot  food  that  sticks  to  the  ribs  and 
that  no  one.  not  even  in  a  moment  of  carbo- 
hydrate overload,  would  dare  call  brunch. 

Menus  for  this  year  mention  baked  beans, 
pie.  clamcakes.  scrambled  eggs,  pancakes, 
doughnuts,  muffins.  Frenchtoast,  sausage, 
ham.  coffee  and  all  the  rest.  Jonnycakes  or 
johnnycakes  (griddle-baked  cornbread).  a 
Rhode  Island  tradition,  are  served  at  many 
breakfasts. 

Adult  prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $12.  the 
higher  price  being  for  what  organizers  call  a 
■  really  rather  classy  "  if  untypical  event  at 
Belcourt  Castle  in  Newport  on  May  6.  This 
offers  champagne,  blintzes  and  crepes,  but 
no  meat  because  the  sponsor  is  the  Defend- 
ers of  Animals. 

Many  breakfasts  are  scheduled  for  week- 
ends, but  unless  May  1  falls  on  Sunday,  con- 
flicting with  religious  .services,  the  Oak 
Lawn  Church,  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  begun  the  custom  in  1868,  hews  to 
May  Day. 

By  one  account,  the  first  breakfast  was 
part  of  a  two-day  Oak  Lawn  May  Fest  that 
included  the  crowning  of  a  May  queen  and 
several  spasms  of  eating.  Clamcakes  were 
served  at  the  first  breakfast,  the  historian 
recorded,  "becau-se  Aunt  Hannah  Babcock 
made  them  so  well.  "  In  World  War  II.  when 
deep  fat  was  precious  as  gasoline,  hash- 
brown  potatoes  were  offered,  but  the  clam- 
cake  has  since  resumed  its  place  at  Oak 
Lawn. 

In  lime,  other  organizations  seized  upon 
the  idea.  In  East  Greenwich,  the  United 
Methodist  Church  has  been  holding  break- 
fasts for  more  than  50  years  and  will  do  it 
again  on  May  1;  the  Park  Place  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Pawtucket  will  hold  its 
102d  annual  breakfast  on  April  28.  The 
North  Tiverton  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
is  scheduling  its  53d  breakfast  on  May  6. 
The  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club  in  Cranston 
has  revived  its  custom  and  will  hold  one  on 
May  6.  as  will  the  East  Greenwich  Yacht 
Club,  on  the  same  day.  Both  clubs,  not  sur- 
prisingly, have  .settings  on  the  water. 

In  the  history  of  the  Oak  Lawn  breakfast, 
the  author  wrote  of  the  first  event:  'Oak 
Law  was  a  farming  community  and  many 
dozens  of  fresh  eggs,  butter,  hams,  home- 
made Jellies  and  pies  poured  into  the  meet- 
inghouse. In  the  very  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  the  back  lot  filled  up  with  horses 
and  carriages.  There  were  some  buggies 
from  livery  stables  in  Providence,  too." 

More  recently,  the  visitors'  conveyances 
were  again  from  far  afield:  Connecticut. 
New  York.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont. 

For  those  who  want  to  make  a  day  of  it  in 
Rhode  Island,  no  distance  is  very  far.  so 
things  to  work  off  a  New  England  breakfast 
are  not  hard  to  find. 

Birders  may  want  to  walk  it  off  right  on 
the  site.  They  can  select  the  breakfast  on 
May  20  at  the  Norman  Bird  Sanctuary  in 
Middletown.  just  north  of  Newport.  Guided 
bird  walks  begin  at  6:30.  and  there  are  bird 
exhibitions  and  slides  as  well  as  a  Maypole. 

Three  other  popular  places  for  spring 
visits  are  in  Washington  County,  known  to 


all  except  the  road  signs  as  South  County. 
This  county  forms  the  18  miles  of  southern 
coast  of  the  state  west  of  Narragansetl  Bay, 
from  Point  Judith,  a  jumping-off  spot  for 
Block  Island,  to  Watch  Hill,  on  the  Con- 
necticut line.  U.S.  1  and  periodically  scenic 
U.S.  lA  serve  the  county's  coast. 

On  the  Old  Post  Road,  which  drifts  away 
from  U.S.  1,  nearly  next  door  to  Ninigrel 
Park,  is  the  Fantastic  Umbrella  Factory,  a 
19th-century  farm  that  still  operates,  al- 
though in  a  limited  way.  and  shelters  a  vari- 
ety of  things  to  buy  and  look  at.  The  house 
nearest  the  parking  lot  contains  stoneware, 
leather  and  loomed,  quilted  and  basketry 
products  of  a  crafts  commune  called  Small 
Axe  Productions.  Small  stoneware  crocks  in 
the  old  darkin-sides  style  are  $6  to  $12:  a 
nest  of  stoneware  mixing  bowls  is  $55. 

A  bit  farther  back  is  a  barn,  which  chil- 
dren generally  prefer,  packed  nearly  to  the 
rafters  with  everything  from  birthday  cards 
to  soap  and  leaded  glass,  plus  real  eggs  from 
the  farm  with  intensely  yellow  yolks,  defi- 
nitely laid  by  chickens  that  have  freedom  to 
roam. 

The  Umbrella  Factory  (401  364-6616). 
which  a  sign  says  was  named  'because.  "  in- 
crea.ses  the  number  of  days  a  week  it  is  open 
as  the  weather  improves.  By  the  end  of  this 
month,  it  is  likely  to  be  open  all  week. 
Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

A  walk  in  Ninigret  Park  and  the  adjoining 
Federal  Wildlife  Preserve  offers  isolation, 
water  and  salt  air.  A  parcel  of  172  acres  of 
the  deactivated  Charlestown  Naval  Auxilia- 
ry Air  Station  on  the  South  County  coast, 
complete  with  a  freshwater  pond,  it  was 
opened  as  a  park  by  the  town  of  Charles- 
town  last  year  and  forms  a  gateway  to  the 
older  wildlife  refuge  and  the  barrier  beach 
beyond. 

To  keep  motorists  from  going  in  hopeless 
circles  on  vast  runways,  routes  of  .sorts  were 
denoted  by  sweeping  furrows  plowed  into 
the  tarmac,  an  almost  perfect  enactment  of 
the  biblical  notion  of  beating  swords  into 
plowshares.  At  a  certain  point  on  the 
runway,  most  people  park  their  cars  and  go 
walking  in  the  company  of  wildlife,  wind  off 
Block  Island  Sound  and  the  whisper  of  tall 
gra.sses. 

The  park  is  open.  free,  from  8  a.m.  to 
sun.set.  Nature  programs  are  arranged  for 
groups.  Information  is  available  by  calling 
George  Bliven.  Charlestown  parks  commis- 
.sioner.  at  401-364-6244  or  the  Federal 
refuge  manager's  office  at  401  364-3106. 

To  play  tag  with  the  spring  surf,  a  good 
place  is  Napatree  Point  in  Watch  Hill. 
Before  the  Watch  Hill  summer  season 
opens,  it's  possible  to  park  on  the  street  or 
the  public  parking  area  at  the  edge  of  the 
harbor.  At  the  far  western  corner  is  a 
narrow  pedestrians-only  entrance  to  the 
mile-long  point,  which  was  dense  with 
summer  houses  until  the  1938  hurricane. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  pre.serve.  Although 
pilings  of  old  porches  stick  out  of  the  .sand 
and  the  bones  of  old  shipwrecks  poke  up 
after  storms. 

Walkers  can  take  either  the  ocean  beach 
or  the  less  windy  bay  side,  or  walk  one  out 
and  the  other  back.  There  are  occasional 
boardwalks  over  the  dune  for  those  who 
want  to  get  to  the  other  side. 

Beachcombers  will  want  to  take  along  a 
sack  for  shells,  beach  gla.ss  and  driftwood: 
Napatree  has  plenty  of  each.  It  also  has  os- 
preys,  oyster-catchers  and  migrating  shore- 
birds. 
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When  and  Where  To  Sample  Some  Typical 
New  England  Fare 

Here  are  dales,  times,  organizations  and 
prices  for  some  May  breakfasts.  Eggs. 
coffee,  tea  and  milk  are  not  mentioned  since 
almost  every  place  offers  them. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  28 

Chepachel.  Union  Church.  Stale  Route 
44,  6  to  10  A.M.  Bacon,  jonnycakes.  pan- 
cakes. Adults  $3:  Children  under  12.  $2. 

Cranston.  Pawtuxet  Baptist  Church.  2157 
Broad  Street.  7  to  10  A.M.  Jonnycakes, 
baked  beans,  apple  pie.  Adults  $3.50:  chil- 
dren $1.75. 

Cranston.  Phillips  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  565  Ponliac  Avenue,  7  to  10  A.M. 
Jonnycakes.  ham.  baked  beans.  Adults  $3.75: 
children  4  to  12,  $1.50. 

Lincoln,  Lime  Rock  Baptist  Church,  Great 
Road.  6:30  to  10  A.M.  Jonnycakes.  ham. 
Adults  $3:  children  under  12,  $1.75. 

Pawtucket,  Bethany  Baptist  Church.  178 
Sayles  Avenue.  7  to  11  A.M.  Jonnycakes. 
ham.  Adults  $3:  children  5  to  12.  $2. 

Pawtucket.  Park  Place  Congregational 
Church.  71  Park  Place.  6:30  to  9:30  A.M. 
Ham.  apple  pie.  Adults  $3.75:  children  5  to 
12.  $1.25. 

Providence.  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  655 
Hope  Street,  7  to  11  A.M.  Ham.  muffins, 
baked  beans.  Adults  $3.50:  children  5  to  12. 
$1. 

Providence.  Roger  Williams  Baptist 
Church.  201  Woodward  Road.  6:30  lo  9:30 
A.M.  Jonnycakes,  sausage,  danish.  Cos- 
tumed servers.  Adults  $3.25:  children  $1.75. 
Reservations:  401   331   4288. 

Providence.  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
500  Hope  Street,  7  to  10  a.m.  Jonnycakes, 
ham.  fried  potatoes.  Adults  $3:  children 
under  10.  $1.50. 

Tiverton.  Old  Stone  Church.  Stone 
Church  Road.  7  to  10  a.m.  Jonnycakes. 
bacon,  home  fries.  Adults  $2.50:  children  5 
to  12.  $1.25. 

SUNDAY.  APRIL  29 

Central  Falls,  St.  George's  Church,  12 
Clinton  Street,  8  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  Sausage, 
home  fries,  baked  beans.  Adults  $3,95:  chil- 
dren 5  to  12,  $2.75. 

Cranston.  Palestine  Shrine  Clowns. 
Shrine  Club.  1  Rhodes  Place,  off  Broad 
Street.  7  a.m.  to  noon.  Ham.  sausage.  Enter- 
tainment by  clowns  and  a  hurdy-gurdy  with 
a  monkey.  Adults  $3.75:  children  over  6. 
$1.75. 

West  Kingston.  Richmond  Grange. 
Grange  Hall.  Route  138.  6  to  10  a.m.  Jonny 
cakes,  ham.  doughnuts.  Adults  $4:  children 
under  12.  $2. 

TUESDAY.  MAY    1 

Barrington.  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 
191  Country  Road.  6:30  to  9  a.m.  Jonny 
cakes,  baked  ham.  muffins  Adults  $3.35: 
children  6  to  12.  $2. 

Cranston.  Oak  Lawn  Community  Baptist 
Church.  229  Wilbur  Avenue.  6  to  11  a.m. 
Cornbread.  clamcakes.  apple  pie.  Adults 
$3.75:  children  under  10,  $1.75. 

East  Greenwich.  First  Baptist  Church. 
Peirce  and  Montrose  Streets.  6  to  10  a.m. 
Ham.  baked  beans,  pie.  Adults  $3.25:  chil- 
dren under  12.  $1.50.  Reservations  suggest- 
ed: 401  884  5269  or  401-884-2322. 

East  Greenwich.  United  Methodist 
Church.  Main  Street  at  Queen,  6:30  to  9:30 
a.m.  Jonnycakes,  muffins,  bacon.  Adults 
$3. 5t):  children  5  to  12,  $1.50. 

Foster.  Foster  Center  Baptist  Church. 
Howard  Hill  Road.  6  to  10  a.m.  Jonnycakes. 
bacon,  pie.  Adults  $3:  children  over  5.  $1.25 

Greystone.  Greystone  Primitive  Method- 
ist Church,  corner  of  Waterman  and  Oak- 


leigh  Avenues.  6  to  9  a.m.  Oatmeal,  bacon. 
Adults  $3.50:  children  under  12.  $1.50. 

Olneyvill.  Church  of  the  Messiah,  10  Troy 
Street.  7  a.m.  to  noon.  Jonnycakes.  pan- 
cakes. Adults  $3:  children  under  10.  $1. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Corliss  Park.  7  to  10:30  a.m.  Ham.  sau- 
sage, pancakes.  Adults  $3:  students  and  chil- 
dren $1.50. 

Warwick.  Greenwood  Community  Presby- 
terian Church.  805  Main  Street.  6  lo  10  A.M. 
Jonnycakes,  ham,  doughnuts.  Adults  $3.50: 
children  5  to  12.  $1.50. 

Westerly,  Christ  Church.  7  Elm  Street.  6 
lo    9    a.m.    Bacon,    pancakes.    Adults    $2.50: 
children  under  10,  $1.50.  Reservations:  401 
596-0197. 

SATURDAY.  MAY  5 

Barrington,  Holy  Angels  Church.  341 
Maple  Avenue.  7:30  lo  10:30  a.m.  French 
toast,  doughnuts,  muffins  Adults  $2.50:  chil- 
dren under  12.  $1.50 

Cranstron.  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  475 
Cranstron  Street.  6  to  9  a.m.  Hominy,  pan- 
cakes, home  fries.  $2.75. 

Cranston.  Edgewood  Congregational 
Church,  1788  Broad  Street.  7  lo  1 1  a.m.  Blu- 
berry  pancakes,  apple  pie.  muffins.  Adults 
$3.50:  tho,se  over  65  and  children  7  to  12: 
under  7.  $1.50.  Re.servation.s:  401-461-1314 
(mornings). 

Cranston.  Woodridge  Congregational 
Church.  546  Budlong  Road,  sittings  at  8  and 
10  a.m.  Ham.  home  fries,  slrudel.  Adults 
$3.50:  children  under  12,  $2. 

Jamestown.  Rotary  Club.  Jamestown  Ele- 
mentary School.  Lawn  Avenue.  7  lo  10  a.m. 
Baked  beans,  apple  pie.  hash  brown  pota- 
toes. Adults  $3.50:  children  under  7,  $2.50. 

Lincoln.  Wesley  United  Methodist 
Church.  Woodland  Street.  6  lo  10  a.m. 
Bacon,  home  fries,  baked  beans.  Adults 
$2.50:  children  under  12.  $1.75. 

Pawtucket.  Smilhfield  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church.  514  Smilhfield  Avenue.  6  to 

9  a.m.  Ham.  home  fries,  muffins.  Adults 
$2.50:  children  under  12.  $1.25.  Reservations 
suggested:  401  722  7962.  401  722-4659. 

Providence.  Cranston  Street  United  Melh- 
odi.sl  Church.  689  Cran.slon  Avenue.  8  lo  10 
a.m.  Jonnycakes.  oatmeal,  muffins.  Adults 
$2.75:  children  $1.25. 

Providence.  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Andrew's 
Church  parish  hall.  25  Pomona  Avenue.  6:30 

10  9:30  a.m.  Sausage,  pancakes,  bacon. 
Adults  $2.99:  children  6  to  12.  $1.50.  Reser- 
vations: 401  461-1624.  401-273-5085. 

Warwick.  Central  Baptist  Church.  3270 
Po.si  Road.  6  lo  10:30  a.m.  Ham.  baked 
beans,  muffins.  Adults  $3:  children  5  lo  12. 
$1.25. 

Warwick.  Norwood  Baptish  Church.  48 
Budlong  Avenue.  6  lo  9:30  a.m.  Baked  beans, 
ham,  pie.  Adults  $3.50:  children  under  12. 
$2. 

Warwick.  Oakland  Beach  Congregational 
Church.  Fellowship  Hall.  715  Oakland 
Beach  Avenue,  7  lo  10  a.m.  Home  fries, 
apple  pie.  sau.sage.  Adults  $3;  children  under 
12.  $1.75. 

Warwick.  Shawomet  Baptist  Church,  1642 
West  Shore  Road.  7  lo  11  a.m.  Jonnycakes. 
ham,  baked  beans.  Adults  $3.25:  children 
under  12,  $1.50. 

Woonsocket,  St.  James  Episcopal  Church. 
24  Hamlet  Avenue.  7:30  a.m.  lo  12:30  p.m. 
Sausage,  ham.  French  toast.  Adults  $3.50: 
children  under  8.  $1.50. 

SUNDAY.  MAY   6 

Cranston.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club.  1 
Ocean  Avenue.  11  a.m.  lo  2  p.m.  Eggs  bene- 
dict, baked  ham.  sweet  rolls.  Adults  $6.  Res- 
ervations: 401-941-0220. 


East  Greenwich.  Yacht  Club,  Water 
Street.  7  to  11  a.m.  Jonnycakes.  pancakes, 
apple  pie.  About  $4.  Details:  401-884-7700. 

Johnston.  Post  92,  American  Legion,  509 
Greenville  Avenue.  7  to  11  a.m.  Ham,  hash- 
brown  potatoes,  bacon.  Adults  $2.50:  chil- 
dren under  12.  $1.50. 

Newport,  Defenders  of  Animals.  Belcourt 
Castle.  Bellevue  Avenue,  9  a.m.  Blintzes, 
fried  potatoes,  fruit  bowl.  Champagne.  $12. 
Tour  of  castle  $3  extra.  Reservations  by 
April  25:  401-738-3710. 

North  Tiverton.  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 85  Main  Road.  7  AM  lo  12:30  p.m. 
Baked  beans,  ham.  muffins.  Adults  $2:  chil- 
dren under  12.  $1.25. 

P'-ovidence.  St.  Bartholomews  Church. 
297  Laurel  Hill  Avenue.  10:30  a.m.  Ham,  sau- 
sage, danish.  $4.50.  Reservations:  401-944- 
4466. 

Providence.  St.  Martin's  Church,  24  Or- 
chard Avenue.  7  lo  11  a.m.  Buffet.  Jonny- 
cakes, creamed  beef,  pies.  Adults  $4.50:  chil- 
dren under  12.  $2.50.  Discount  of  50  cents 
offered  for  making  reservations  (401-751- 
2141). 

Warren.  St.  Marks  Church  Parish  Hall, 
16  School  Street,  8  to  11  a.m.  Pancakes, 
home  fries,  muffins.  Adults  $3:  children  5  to 
10.  $1.50.  Reservations  suggested:  401-245- 
3161.  401   245  8960. 

Wakefield.  Rotary  Club.  Elks  Hall,  Main 
Street.  7  lo  11  a.m.  Ham.  rolls,  pies.  Adults 
$4:  children  under  12.  $2.50. 

SATURDAY,  MAY   12 

Newport.  Channing  Memorial  Church 
parish  house.  135  Pelham  Street.  7:30  to  11 
a.m.  Sausage,  cheese  and  egg  souffle,  coffee 
cake.  Adults  $4:  children  $2. 

SUNDAY.  MAY  20 

Johnston.  Lions  Club.  Johnston  High 
School.  Route  5.  Atwood  Avenue.  7:30  a.m. 
to  noon.  Ham.  baked  beans  hash-brown  po- 
tatoes. Adults  $3.50:  children  $2.50 

Middletown.  Norman  Bird  Sanctuary  and 
Museum,  Third  Beach  Road,  sittings  al  7:30, 
8:30  and  9:30  a.m.  Eggs  florentine,  pancakes, 
egg  and  sausage  ca.sserole.  Adults  $5:  chil- 
dren $3.  Guided  walks  starling  at  6:30  a.m., 
slides.  Reservations:  401  846  2577. 


RHODE  ISLAND  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY,  MAY  4 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations was  the  first  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  to  declare  its  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain. 

On  May  4,  1776,  the  general  assem- 
bly officially  broke  its  ties  with  King 
George,  and  declared  itself  free  and  in- 
dependent from  any  allegiance  to  him. 

To  commemorate  and  celebrate  this 
occasion,  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage 
Commi-ssion  will  conduct  a  ceremony 
al  12:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  4,  1984,  in 
the  State  house  rotunda. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Heritage  Com- 
mission, also  is  asking  all  churches  and 
other  buildings  in  Rhode  Island  that 
may  have  bells  or  chimes  to  ring  them 
in  unison  for  2  minutes  at  1  p.m. 

As  a  part  of  that  celebration,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  Rhode 
Island's  leading  role  in  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Rhode  Island's  original  Renun- 
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If  that  should  be  the  case,  it  would  place  in 
doubt  one  of  the  premises  of  the  trilateral 


authoritative  interpretation,  nor  is  there  a     valion  of  one  of  Britain's  greatest  interna- 
legislature  to  adjust  the  law  lo  changing  cir-     tional  lawyers.  J.L.  Brierly:    "The  ultimate 
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ciation  of  the  Crown  be  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  renun- 
ciation was  ordered  to  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Renunciation  of  the  Crown 

An  act  repealing  an  Act  entitled.  "An  Act 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects,  in  this 
his  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island 
and  Providence  Plantations;"  and  altering 
the  Forms  of  Commissions,  of  all  Writs  and 
Processes  in  the  Courts,  and  of  the  Oaths 
prescribed  by  Law. 

Whereas  in  all  States  existing  by  Com- 
pact. Protection  and  Allegiance  are  recipro- 
cal, the  latter  being  only  due  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  former;  And  whereas  George 
the  Third.  King  of  Great-Britain,  forgetting 
his  Dignity,  regardless  of  the  Compact  most 
solemnly  entered  into,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony, 
by  His  Illustrious  Ancestors,  and  till  of  late 
fully  recognized  by  Him-and  entirely  de- 
parting from  the  Duties  and  Character  of  a 
good  King,  instead  of  protecting,  is  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  good  People  of  this 
Colony,  and  of  all  the  United  Colonies,  by 
sending  Fleets  and  Armies  to  America,  to 
confiscate  our  Property,  and  spread  Fire. 
Sword  and  Desolation,  throughout  our 
Country,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  submit  to 
the  most  debasing  and  detestable  Tyranny: 
whereby  we  are  obliged  by  Necessity,  and  it 
becomes  our  highest  Duly,  to  use  every 
Means,  with  which  God  and  Nature  have 
furnished  us.  in  Support  of  our  invaluable 
Rights  and  Privileges;  to  oppose  that  Power 
which  is  exerted  only  for  our  Destruction. 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  this  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  Authority  thereof  it  is 
Enacted,  That  an  Act  entitled.  An  Act  for 
.the  more  effectual  securing  to  His  Majesty 
the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects  in  this  his 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island  and 
Providence  Plantations."  be.  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Clerk  of  the  house.  Josias  Lyndon,  wrote; 
■Resolved  that  the  aforementioned  written 
pass  as  an  act  of  this  assembly." 

It  was  read  and  approved  in  the  upper 
house  the  same  day.  as  attested  by  Henry 
Ward,  secretary. 

For  the  first  time  the  session  closed  with 
the  words.     God  save  the  United  Colonies." 


INTERNATIONAL  USE  OF  ARMED 
FORCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  former 
Ambassador  to  Italy  and  now  profes- 
sor of  law  and  international  organiza- 
tion at  Columbia  University  entitled 
•Sovereignty  and  Intervention:  A 
Challenge  of  Law-Making  for  the  In- 
dustrialized Democracies."  Ambassa- 
dor Gardner  explores  the  legal  and 
moral  aspects  of  the  international  use 
of  armed  force  by  citing  examples  of 
military  intervention,  especially  the 
U.S.  action  in  Grenada  this  past  Octo- 
ber. The  article  points  out  the  need 
for  a  broad  consensus  on  the  concept 
of  intervention  in  international  law  in 
light  of  the  changing  world  situation.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  Ambassa- 
dor Gardner's  perceptive  and  timely 
article. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Wcis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Tnalogue.  March  1984  (Trilateral 
Commission  quarterly)] 
Sovereignty    and    Intervention;    A    Chal- 
LENcs  OF  Law  Making  for  the  Industrial- 
ized Democracies 

(Richard  N.  Gardner) 
The  controversy  over  the  U.S.  military 
action  in  Grenada  is  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance for  the  trilateral  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  North  America  and  Japan  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  obvious:  the  other  had  been 
almost  totally  ignored. 

The  obvious  reason  is  the  political  cost  of 
the  unprecedented  isolation  of  the  United 
Slates  from  its  allies  and  friends  on  a  mili- 
tary action  deemed  in  the  national  interest 
by  the  American  government  and  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  American 
people.  When  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  by  108  to  9  with  27  abstentions  on  No- 
vember 2.  1983.  to  "deplore"  the  occupation 
of  Grenada  is  a  "flagrant  violation  of  inter- 
national law."  the  United  States  could  not 
muster  a  negative  vote  from  a  single  trilat- 
eral country.  Only  Israel.  El  Salvador  and 
six  small  Caribbean  countries  joined  the 
United  States  In  opposition.  The  United 
Kingdom.  Canada.  Germany.  Belgium  and 
Japan  abstained.  France.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands. Norway.  Spain  and  Portugal  all  voted 
to  deplore  the  U.S.  action. 

The  less  obvious  significance  of  Grenada 
is  the  confusion  it  revealed  among  trilateral 
governments  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 
over  a  question  of  central  importance  to  the 
solidarity  and  survival  of  the  trilateral  coun- 
tries; Just  what  legal  and  moral  principles 
governing  the  use  of  armed  forces  are  the 
trilateral  countries  prepared  to  live  by  and 
ask  others  to  live  by  at  this  point  in  the  nu- 
clear age? 

It  is  not  a  new  question,  nor  an  easy  one. 
It  is  a  question  that  was  raised  at  the  time 
of  U.S.  military  actions  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  In 
Vietnam;  by  the  Soviet  military  actions  In 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan 
and  Soviet  interference  In  Poland:  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  interventions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: by  Israel's  raid  on  Entebbe.  Its  Invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  Its  attack  on  Iraq's  nuclear 
reactor;  by  the  Argentine-British  conflict  in 
the  Falklands;  by  French  military  actions  in 
Africa:  and  by  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks upon  their  neighbors.  It  arises  today 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  And  it  will 
undoubtedly  arise  in  unforeseen  ways  in  the 
years  ahead- 

But  let  us  begin  with  Grenada.  When 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  occupied 
Grenada  on  October  25,  1983,  accompanied 
by  forces  from  six  English-speaking  Carib- 
bean countries,  the  avowed  purpose  was  to 
protect  American  citizens,  restore  order  and 
liberate  the  country  from  Soviet-Cuban 
domination. 

The  military  action  of  the  United  States 
was  triggered  by  the  murder  on  October  19 
of  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and 
other  elected  leaders  by  a  militant  commu- 
nist faction  led  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Bernard  Coard.  an  event  accompanied  by 
civil  strife  and  the  collapse  of  government 
authority.  The  United  States  declared  that 
It  acted  in  response  to  two  requests  for  as- 
sistance; a  formal  request  on  October  23 
from  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  (OECS),  a  regional  grouping  of  seven 


Caribbean  mini-states,  and  a  confidential 
appeal  from  the  Governor-General  of  Gre- 
nada as  the  sole  remaining  source  of  lawful 
government  authority.' 

Speaking  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  October  27.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  emphasized  that  Cuban 
and  Soviet  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Grenada  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
American  decision.  "Grenada's  internal  af- 
fairs, "  she  said,  "had  fallen  under  the  per- 
manent Intervention  of  one  neighboring  and 
one  remote  tyranny.  "  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick added  that  the  U.S.  action  was  justified 
by  a  "unique  combination  of  circumstances" 
that  included  "danger  to  innocent  United 
States  nationals,  the  absence  of  a  minimally 
responsible  government  in  Grenada  and  the 
danger  posed  to  the  OECS  by  the  relatively 
awesome  military  might  that  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  Govern- 
ment now  had  at  their  disposal." 

"The  United  States  response,"  she  con- 
cluded, "was  fully  compatible  with  relevant 
international  law  and  practice. " ' 

If  this  was  the  American  justification  for 
its  action  in  Grenada,  on  what  basis  could 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  find  that  the 
same  action  was  a  "flagrant  violation  of 
International  law?"  And  why  did  so  many 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  industrial- 
ized democracies— quite  a  few  in  the  United 
States  Itself— rush  to  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Times  of  London:  "There  is 
no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  its  Caribbean  allies  have  commit- 
ted an  act  of  aggression  against  Grenada. 
They  are  in  breach  of  international  law  and 
of  the  Charter  of  the  U.N."' 

Clearly  on  explanation  for  these  divergent 
judgments  was  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
facts.  Were  American  citizens  really  in 
danger?  Were  the  "invitations""  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Grenada  and  the  OECS 
spontaneous— or  made  under  pressure  from 
the  U.S.?  Were  those  who  overthrew  the 
Bishop  government  really  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  country?  Did  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  build-up  in  Grenada 
constitute  an  imminent  danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Grenada's  tiny  and  defenseless 
neighbors?  Was  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.-led 
occupying  forces  exclusively  to  restore  order 
and  assure  the  free  exercise  of  sovereignty 
by  the  people  of  Grenada— or  was  it  to 
impose  a  government  to  the  liking  of  the 
United  States?  Finally,  would  the  occupying 
forces  really  leave  once  order  was  restored 
and  the  conditions  for  free  elections  as- 
sured? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  In  this  essay  to  re- 
solve these  factual  issues.  Authoritative 
judgments  on  them  in  any  event,  are  diffi- 
cult to  make  now  on  the  basis  of  publicly 
available  evidence.  I  will  only  note  in  pass- 
ing that  if  the  trilateral  countries  failed  to 
support  the  United  States  because  they  dis- 
believed the  U.S.  version  of  events,  this  in 
itself  is  a  commentary  on  the  stale  of  trust 
and  confidence  between  countries  that  are 
supposed  to  be  allies  and  close  friends.  The 
trilateral  countries  were  not  prepared,  to 
put  it  mildly,  "to  give  the  U.S.  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  " 

It  would  be  even  more  ominous  for  their 
future  relations,  however,  if  the  trilateral 
countries  were  in  fundamental  disagreement 
over  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  judging 
the  legality  and  morality  of  the  use  of 
armed  force  by  themselves  or  other  nations. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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very  well  be  denied  the  same  freedom  to     easier  for  the  Industrialized  democracies  to 
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If  that  should  be  the  case,  it  would  place  in 
doubt  one  of  the  premises  of  the  trilateral 
concept -that  there  Is.  in  fact,  a  real  com- 
munity of  industrialized  democracies  capa- 
ble of  common  action  based  on  shared  con- 
cepts not  only  of  national  interest,  but  of 
fundamental  human  values.' 

The  rules  of  international  law  governing 
the  use  of  force  may  be  found  In  treaties 
and  in  international  customary  law.  that  is 
the  rules  nations  follow  In  practice  out  of  a 
sense  of  legal  obligation.  The  most  authori- 
tative statements  of  the  rules  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter; 

All  members  shall  .settle  their  internation- 
al disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty, and  justice,  are  not  endangered.  (Article 
2(3)). 

All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations.  (Article  2(4)). 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .  .  .  (Article  51 1. 

Another  source  of  applicable  law  is  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  declares  In  Article  15;  No  slate 
or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea.son  what- 
ever, in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  other  stale. 

Although  the  OAS  formulation  set  forth 
above  does  not  appear  In  the  U.N.  Charier, 
the  General  A.ssembly  has  adopted  the  Iden- 
tical language  in  a  resolution  In  1970  pur- 
porting to  be  an  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning 
FYlendly  Relations  and  Cooperation  Among 
States  in  Accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  .search  for  principles  to  govern  the 
use  of  armed  force  does  not  end.  however, 
with  the  recitation  of  lhe.se  broad  proposi- 
tions. International  constitutions  are  not 
self-Interpreting  any  more  than  national 
constitutions— nor  are  phrases  like  "armed 
attack."'  ""self-defen-se"  or  "intervention" 
any  more  .self-explanatory  than  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments."  "Interstate  com- 
merce" or  "due  process  of  law."  The  process 
of  interpretation  requires  sophisticated 
human  judgement,  which  means  at  a  mini- 
mum that  interpretation  of  any  single  provi- 
sion must  lake  Into  account  other  provisions 
of  the  same  document,  the  purposes  of  the 
international  instrument  as  a  whole,  the 
drafting  history,  subsequent  state  practice 
and  the  applirability  of  rules  of  customary 
international  law.  possibly  co-existing  with 
the  international  agreement.  Moreover, 
careful  judgement  must  be  used  In  the  ap- 
plication of  broad  constitutional  provisions 
In  a  variety  of  unique  instances,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  international  constitution  was  drafted. 
As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  put 
it;  "General  principles  do  not  decide  con- 
crete cases."' 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  international  law 
on  this  subject  Is  far  from  clear,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  widespread  disagreement  be- 
tween government  decision-makers  and  re- 
spected .scholars  both  within  and  between 
nations.  As  everyone  knows.  International 
law  differs  from  domestic  law  In  that  there 
Is  no  court  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  for  Its 


authoritative  interpretation,  nor  is  there  a 
legislature  to  adjust  the  law  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances or  a  police  force  to  secure  uni- 
versal enforcement.  This  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  that  international  law  does  not 
exist:  there  are  mutual  restraints  and  recip- 
rocal concessions  embodied  In  treaties  and 
customary  International  law  that  nations 
choose  to  regard  as  legally  binding  out  of 
perceived  .self-interest.  In(jeed.  on  a  large 
number  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  10  diplomatic  Immunity,  the  rules  of 
International  law  are  observed  by  almost  all 
nations  almost  all  of  the  lime.  But  clearly 
the  Interpretation  of  these  rules  in  the  de- 
centralized international  system  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  In  the  domeslic  legal 
order,  particularly  when  we  are  dealing  with 
an  issue  like  the  use  of  force  which  touches 
vital  national  Interests.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  "word  politics"  '  between 
nations— a  struggle  to  shape  norms  to 
govern  national  behavior  In  support  of  cer- 
tain national  Interests  and  values. 

The  challenge  to  trilateral  countries  Is 
one  of  creative  and  purposeful  international 
law-making— among  themselves  as  a  kind  of 
"law-bloc""  and  with  other  members  of  the 
international  community.  This  means,  first 
of  all,  looking  carefully  at  those  various  for- 
mulations governing  the  u.se  of  armed  force 
that  have  .some  basis  of  support  in  contem- 
porary international  law  and  deciding  which 
ones  should  be  (\spoused  or  rejected  in  the 
interest  of  promoting  the  values  the  trilat- 
eral countries  share— among  which  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  peace,  justice,  national  self- 
determination,  and  human  rights. 

A  .second  stage  would  be  a  concerted 
effort— now  .so  notably  lacking— to  observe 
these  formulations  in  their  own  behavior 
and  to  press  for  their  wider  recognition 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  dlploina- 
cy.  What  these  formulations  might  be,  at 
least  In  barest  outline.  I  shall  suggest  In  a 
moment. 

challenges  to  a   RULE  OF  LAW"  APPROACH 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  very  fun- 
damental objections  to  this  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach. The  starkest  objection  comes  from 
those  who  believe,  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal suggested  in  the  aftermath  of  Grenada, 
that  International  law  simply  does  not  exist. 
A  variant  of  this  view  would  be  that  al- 
though international  law  exists  in  the  ma- 
jority of  international  situations,  it  does  not 
exist,  or  does  not  apply,  w  hen  armed  force  is 
used  by  nations  in  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  supreme  national  interests.  No  less  a 
figure  than  Dean  Acheson  drew  that  conclu- 
sion at  the  lime  of  the  U.S.  quarantine  of 
Cuba  in  1962; 

I  must  conclude  that  the  propriety  of  the 
Cuban  quarantine  is  not  a  legal  issue.  The 
power,  position  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  had  been  challenged  by  another 
state:  and  law  simply  does  not  deal  with 
such  questions  of  ultimate  power— power 
that  comes  close  to  the  sources  of  sovereign- 
ty ..  .  The  survival  of  slates  is  not  a  matter 
of  law.-' 

This  statement  has  powerful  appeal  in  an 
age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
have  violated  traditional  international  law 
principles  with  Impunity— and  when  nations 
like  Iran.  Libya  and  Syria  have  raised  ter- 
rorism to  the  level  of  state  practice.  But  do 
we  really  want  to  lake  the  view  that  there 
are  no  legal  rules  applicable  to  judge  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  or 
the  smaller  terrorist  nations,  which  threat- 
en the  safety  of  free  nations  and  the 
achievement  of  a  decent  world  order?  We 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  wise  obser- 


vation of  one  of  Brjtains  greatest  interna- 
tional lawyers.  J.L.  Brierly;  "The  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  binding  force  of  all  law  Is 
that  man.  whether  he  is  a  single  individual 
or  whether  he  Is  associated  with  other  men 
In  a  state,  is  constrained,  so  far  as  he  is  a 
reasonable  being,  to  believe  that  order  and 
not  chaos  is  the  governing  principle  of  the 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live."  " 

In  the  nuclear  age.  it  Is  precisely  in  dan- 
gerous confrontations  of  power  that  some 
ground  rules  are  needed  to  preserve  "order" 
and  avert  "chaos."  A  conclusion  that  "no 
law"  Is  applicable  would  generally  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
challengers  to  the  peace  of  free  nations:  it 
would  create  even  more  uncertainty  and  in- 
stability than  we  already  have.  There  is  no 
nation  that  denies  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional law.  and  all  feel  constrained  to  find 
legal  justifications  for  their  behavior.  It  is 
surely  better  to  have  nations  arguing  over 
what  international  law  is  than  to  assert  that 
no  international  law  applies  at  all. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  "International  law  and 
morality.'"  International  law  often  codifies 
national  Interest  and  convenience,  as  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  In  the  sensitive  area  of  the 
u.se  of  armed  force.  It  .seeks  to  codify  morali- 
ty as  well.  But  It  Is  precisely  here  that  we 
come  to  a  second  fundamental  objection  to 
the  "rule  of  law"  approach;  May  there  not 
be  exceptional  situations  where  the  law  may 
be  disregarded  If  necessary  to  achieve  some 
greater  good?  In  real  life,  we  all  recognize 
extreme  situations  where  violating  the  law 
may  be  appropriate  to  achieve  some  valid 
purpose— e.g.,  going  through  a  red  light  to 
take  an  injured  person  to  the  hospital  for 
urgent  medical  treatment. 

Moreover,  where  traditional  International 
law  fails  to  take  account  of  new  realities  and 
cannot  be  changed  through  negotiation  and 
diplomacy,  there  may  be  exceptional  situa- 
tions where  "law-making"  through  new 
state  practice  requires  some  temporary 
"law -breaking."  A  successful  example  of  this 
phenomenon  was  the  Truman  Proclamation 
of  1945  taking  juri.sdiction  over  the  re- 
sources of  the  continental  shelf,  a  unilateral 
action  that  broke"  the  old  law  before  the 
new  legal  principle  was  "made"  by  general 
acceptance.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  accept 
violations  of  traditional  rules  In  exceptional 
cases,  we  should  carefully  consider  whether 
the  consequences  are  beneficial  not  just  for 
the  acting  country,  but  for  the  majority  of 
mankind  as  a  whole— and  whether  the  value 
of  the  objective  being  .served  outweighs  the 
damage  that  the  unilateral  change  in  the 
rules  may  do  to  the  future  conduct  of  inter- 
national relations.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this 
legal-moral  calculation  is  an  easy  one.  But  I 
do  reject  the  notion  that  In  international  af- 
fairs the  end  always  justifies  the  means,  a 
proposition  that  is  readily  available  to  to- 
talitarian powers,  as  well  as  to  free  nations. 
There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the 
rule  of  law"  approach,  from  those  who 
argue  that  the  rules  of  International  law. 
particularly  those  governing  the  use  of 
armed  force,  are  capable  of  almost  any  in- 
terpretation, and  should  simply  be  manipu- 
lated by  nations  in  each  case  to  achieve 
whatever  foreign  policy  goal  seems  valid  at 
the  moment.  But  the  Lt.N.  Charter  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  cannot  be 
treated  as  pieces  of  India  rubber  to  be 
stretched  one  way  and  then  another  in  light 
of  the  short-term  political  necessities  of 
each  situation.  There  has  to  be  .some  conti- 
nuity in  our  day-to-day  interpretation.  If  we 
"bend""  the  principles  to  fit  one  case,  we 
must  be  willing  to  live  with  the  new  configu- 
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sion  of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue;  that  the  wrong  side  may 


in  the  absence  of  any  foreign  intervention 
whatsoever,  they  should  continue  to  assert  a 


would    require    a    demonstration    that    the 
"territorial  inteeritv"  or  "nolitical  indenend- 
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ration  in  the  next.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
very  well  be  denied  the  same  freedom  to 
resort  to  force  which  the  United  States 
claims  through  liberal  interpretations"  of 
existing  norms.  As  Justice  Robert  Jackson 
once  put  it  in  a  domestic  context: 

A  military  order.  h()W(\er  unconstitution- 
al, is  not  apt  to  last  longer  than  the  military 
emergency  .  .  .  But  once  a  Judicial  opinion 
rationalizes  such  an  order  to  show  that  it 
conforms  to  the  Constitution,  or  rather  ra- 
tionalizes the  Constitution  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  sanctions  such  an  order,  the 
Court  for  all  time  has  validated  the  princi- 
ple .  .  .  The  principle  then  lies  about  like  a 
loaded  weapon  ready  for  the  hand  of  any 
authority  that  can  bring  forward  a  plausible 
claim  of  an  urgent  need." 

Yet  another  challenge  to  the  "rule  of  law" 
approach  comes  from  the  believers  in  "spe- 
heres  of  influence."  According  to  this  view, 
the  United  States  must  be  conceded  the 
same  freedom  to  defend  its  interests  in 
Latin  America  as  the  Soviet  Union  claims  in 
Eastern  Europe.  In  other  words,  accept  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  for 
Eastern  Europe  In  return  for  a  reverse" 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  for 
Latin  America,  with  perhaps  other  such 
doctrines  for  China.  Vietnam.  Britain, 
France.  Japan  and  other  countries  in  areas 
of  historic  interest  to  them. 

It  scarcely  needs  emphasis  that  this  ap- 
proach does  violence  to  the  principles  of 
sovereign  equality  and  self-determination 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  other  treaties  In  force,  and  that  it 
would  never  be  accepted  by  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world,  least  of  all  by  those  in 
the  "spheres  of  influence"  that  are  princi- 
pally at  issue.  Nor  is  such  a  concept  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  democracies,  most 
of  whom  profess  a  principled  concern  for 
freedom  and  human  rights  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  Poland  and  Grenada  to 
Tibet  and  Cambodia. 

A  similar  challenge  to  the  "rule  of  law" 
approach  might  be  described  as  a  rough  and 
ready  theory  of  "reciprocity."  It  is  a  princi- 
ple well-recognized  in  the  common  law —and 
perhaps  more  generally  in  all  legal  sys- 
tems—that when  one  party  violates  a  mate- 
rial provision  in  a  contract,  the  other  party 
is  relieved  of  its  obligations  under  the  same 
instrument.  It  is  argued  by  analogy  that  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  totalitar- 
ian powers  persistently  violate  the  norms 
laid  down  in  the  Charter  and  other  sources 
of  international  law,  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  must  have  the  right  to  do 
so  when  necessary  to  defend  their  interests. 
To  quote  Dean  Ache.son  again:  "We  must 
never  forget  that  between  an  opponent  who 
is  prepared  to  use  force  to  gain  his  end  and 
one  who  is  not  prepared  to  use  force  to 
defend  his  interests--the  former  is  usually 
the  winner."  " 

International  law  clearly  permits  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  perform  its  com- 
mitments in  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  Soviet  Union  has 
breached  a  material  provision  of  that  same 
agreement.  It  may  al.so  permit  the  United 
Slates  to  take  broader  measures  against  the 
Soviet  Union— measures  that  might  other- 
wise be  considered  illegal  — in  response  to 
Soviet  violations  of  international  law  direct- 
ed against  the  United  States.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  claim  that  the  United 
States  should  be  released  from  its  obliga- 
tions to  innocent  third  countries  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  disobeying  the  rules. 

The  concept  that  we  must  be  free  to 
fight  fire  with  fire"  has  undoubted  politi- 


cal appeal  and  certainly  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  industrialized  democracies  to 
defend  their  security  interests  in  particular 
situations.  But  if  the  trilateral  countries 
accept  the  Soviet  standard  of  international 
behavior  as  their  own,  do  they  then  forfeit 
any  claim  before  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  morality?  Do 
they  abandon  all  legal  restraints  on  the  use 
of  force  or  only  some,  and  do  they  cast  aside 
the  restraints  on  forcible  intervention  ev- 
erywhere or  only  in  countries  where  the 
rules  have  already  been  violated  by  their  ad- 
versaries? A  "tit-for-tat"  rejection  of  legal 
restraints  on  the  use  of  force— "you  invaded 
Afghanistan  so  we  can  invade  anyone  we 
like"— will  encounter  violent  opposition 
from  almost  everyone  but  the  superpowers 
and  will  quickly  bring  the  standard  of  inter- 
national behavior  down  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  As  I  shall  suggest  in 
a  moment,  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  "reci- 
procity" approach  can  be  achieved  with  less 
cost  to  the  trilateral  countries  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  concept  of  "self/defense"  consist- 
ently with  respect  for  international  law. 

In  this  catalogue  of  challenges  to  a  rule 
of  law"  approach  there  is  one,  however,  that 
merits  more  sympathetic  consideration. 
This  is  the  view  that  reads  as  interdepend- 
ent and  correlative  the  provisions  of  the 
U.N,  charier  restraining  the  use  of  force  by 
member  states  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  placing  on  the  United  Nations  the 
duty  to  establish  international  peace  and 
justice.  With  the  frustration  of  the  Charier 
system  for  collective  security  and  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  it  is  argued,  the 
member  states  must  recover  their  preexist- 
ing freedom  of  action  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests by  means  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
help.  As  Professor  Arthur  Goodhart  of 
Oxford  put  it  during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956: 
"The  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  Ar- 
ticle 2<4i  is  not  of  an  absolute  character,  but 
is  dependent  on  the  proper  enforcement  of 
international  order  by  the  United  Nations," 
If  a  different  view  were  accepted,  he  argued, 
U.N.  members  would  be  obliged  to  stand  idly 
by  in  the  face  of  the  most  extreme  viola- 
tions of  their  rights  and  "membership  in 
the  United  Nations  would  be  a  source  of 
danger  and  of  weakness  to  the  law-abiding 
nations."  " 

This  "frustration  of  Charter  purposes" 
concept,  however,  still  leaves  us  with  some 
of  the  -same  problems  that  we  found  with 
the  other  challenges  to  a  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach. If  Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  is  .set 
aside,  what  norms  are  then  applicable?  To 
abandon  all  restraints  in  the  Charier  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.s  weakness  would  ser\e 
neither  peace  nor  justice,  nor  would  it  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  rebuilding  the  U.N.s  col- 
lective processes.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
merit  in  the  view  that  the  Charter  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  force  must  be  inter- 
preted differently  in  today's  world  than 
they  would  have  been  in  the  world  envis- 
aged at  San  Franciso.  How  this  might  be 
done  is  the  question  to  which  we  now  turn. 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  "RULE  OF  LAW"  APPROACH 

If  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  industrialized 
democracies,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
noted  above,  to  follow  a  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach to  the  u.se  of  armed  force,  what 
should  be  the  applicable  legal  principles'* 
Volumes  of  learned  ,scholarship  have  been 
written  on  this  enormously  difficult  and 
complex  subject.  What  follows  is  a  brief 
review  of  five  concepts  of  varying  degrees  of 
persuasiveness  from  which  the  trilateral 
countries  will  need  to  fashion  a  common  ap- 
proach. 


Sel/defense 

The  United  Nations  Charter  codifies  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
.self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. " 
There  is  general  agreement  in  the  interna- 
tional community  that  this  gives  a  nation 
the  right  to  use  force  when  its  territory  or 
its  armed  forces  are  attacked  or  when  an 
attack  is  made  on  the  territory  or  armed 
forces  of  another  nation  to  which  it  is 
bound  in  a  collective  self-defense  arrange- 
ment like  NATO. 

There  are  some  specific  questions  about 
the  self-defense  concept,  however,  that  are 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  For  example:  Can 
the  concept  of  self-defense  be  stretched  to 
legitimize  a  use  of  force  in  anticipation  of 
an  "armed  attack?  "  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  United  States  deliberately  de- 
clined to  use  anticipatory  self-defense"  as  a 
justification  for  the  quarantine  of  Cuba, 
and  with  good  reason.  If  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  could  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  a  blockade  of  Cuba  in  1962,  could 
not  the  Soviet  Union  use  "anticipatory  .self- 
defense"  to  justify  forcible  action  to  stop 
the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and  crui.se 
mi.ssiles  in  Europe  in  1984''  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  particularly  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  say  that  the  mere  de- 
ployment and  readying  of  weapons  justified 
the  preemptive  use  of  force  by  others.  Yet 
international  law  before  the  U.N.  Charter 
did  recognize  the  right  of  anticipatory  .self- 
defense  when  the  "necessity  of  that  .self-de- 
fense is  instant,  overwhelming,  and  leaving 
no  choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  de- 
liberation,'"'  It  is  doubtful  that  the  U,N. 
Charter  was  intended  to  deny  a  nation  the 
right  to  defend  itself  against  an  armed 
attack  that  was  already  underway.  Where  to 
draw  the  line  between  permissible  response 
to  an  imminent  attack  and  impermissible  re- 
sponse against  the  readying  of  weapons  will 
not  always  be  easy,  but  the  principle  seems 
clear  enough  and  finds  support  in  existing 
practice,  Israel,  for  example,  received  no 
support  in  the  United  Nations  for  its  pre- 
emptive strike  against  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor 
in  1981,  but  it  received  widespread  support 
land  no  U.N.  condemnation!  when  it  began 
hostilities  in  1967  after  President  Nasser 
blockaded  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Another  question  concerns  self-defense  in 
the  face  of  "indirect  aggression."  In  today's 
world,  an  "armed  attack  "  can  occur  not  only 
through  the  marching  of  troops  or  the 
launching  of  weapons  across  borders,  but  by 
the  forcible  .seizure  of  power  within  one 
country  by  persons  acting  as  agents  of  an- 
other country  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
the  first  country's  independence.  'This 
would  suggest  that  "collective  self-defense  " 
should  also  embrace  military  action  to 
defend  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
country  that  is  being  subjected  to  a  previous 
indirect  aggression  by  others.  Putting  it  an- 
other way.  "counter-intervention  "  in  re- 
sponse to  a  prior  illegal  intervention  should 
not  be  regarded  as  illegal  provided  it  has  as 
its  motive  and  actual  consequence  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  people  on  whose  behalf  the  "counter- 
intervention"  is  carried  out.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  an  advocate  of  this  principle  as  far 
back  as  1848  in  an  eloquent  passage  that  has 
particular  application  today: 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as 
the  free  states.  Unless  they  do.  the  profes- 


sion of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue:  that  the  wrong  side  may 
help  the  wrong  but  the  right  must  not  help 
the  right.  Intervention  to  enforce  non-inter- 
vention is  always  rightful,  always  moral,  if 
not  always  prudent. 

Since  the  first  Hague  conference  in  1899. 
the  international  community  has  sought  to 
develop  rules  of  warfare  to  limit  the  de- 
structiveness  of  conflicts  and  particularly 
the  damage  to  innocent  civilians.  When 
armed  force  is  used  in  .self-defen.se  or  under 
any  other  legal  theory,  therefore,  there  is 
not  only  the  question  of  when  force  may  be 
used,  but  how  it  is  u.sed.  One  principle  of 
continued  vitality  is  that  of  "military  neces- 
sity"—that  is.  a  use  of  force  in  self-defense 
or  on  .some  other  basis  should  be  limited  so 
far  as  possible  to  military  objectives.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  difficult  principle  to  apply  in 
the  nuclear  age;  yet  in  its  human  purpo.se  it 
is  a  principle  that  merits  support  from  the 
community  of  nations. 

Protection  of  Nationals 
The  United  Stales  and  other  trilateral 
countries  have  long  asserted  a  right  to  u.se 
force  on  the  territory  of  another  nation  to 
protect  their  nationals  from  an  imminent 
threat  of  injury  where  the  territorial  sover- 
eign was  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect 
them.  The  U.S. -Belgium  rescue  effort  in  the 
Congo  in  1964.  Israels  raid  on  Entebbe,  and 
the  initial  phase  of  the  American  landings 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965  and  in 
Grenada  all  relied  on  this  principle.  To 
avoid  abuse  of  the  concept,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  measures  taken  mu.st  be 
strickly  confined  to  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion—thus there  would  be  no  justification  in 
occupying  a  country  after  endangered  citi- 
zens had  been  removed.  Most  developing 
countries  still  challenge  this  legal  concept, 
even  when  so  strictly  limited.  Yet  it  seems 
evident  that  the  industrialized  democracies 
should  continue  to  support  it  in  an  age 
where  terrorist  acts  and  the  collapse  of  civil 
authority  are  all  too  frequent  occurrences. 
Military  Assistance  Upon  Request 
Traditional  international  law  has  recog- 
nized the  right  of  one  country  to  give  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  to  another  at  the  latters  re- 
quest, including  the  deployment  of  armed 
forces  on  its  territory.  It  is  still  a  widely 
held  view  that  it  is  legal  to  assist  the  estab- 
lished government  in  a  civil  war  situation, 
but  not  the  insurgent  group,  at  least  not 
until  the  insurgents  have  become  sufficient- 
ly established  that  other  countries  may  ap- 
propriately grant  them  belligerent  status. 
But  this  whole  question  of  assistance  upon 
request  and  intervention  in  civil  wars  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial  areas  of  interna 
tional  law",  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and 
many  developing  countries  challenging  the 
traditional  customary  law  rule  and  insisting 
on  a  right  to  support  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" against  established  governments. 
Here  is  an  area  where  the  U.N.  Charter  is 
silent  and  the  practice  of  states  offers  no 
clear  guide  for  judgement,  for  the  evident 
reason  that  no  clear  consensus  exists  within 
the  international  community. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  trilateral  countries 
have  a  common  interest  in  supporting  the 
traditional  international  law  rule  prohibit- 
ing outside  military  support  on  behalf  of 
revolutionary  movements  seeking  to  over- 
throw existing  governments.  They  also  have 
a  common  interest  in  affirming  the  right  to 
provide  military  support  to  established  gov- 
ernments defending  themselves  against  a 
foreign-supported  revolution.  A  closer  ques- 
tion for  the  trilateral  countries  is  whether. 


in  the  absence  of  any  foreign  intervention 
whatsoever,  they  should  continue  to  assert  a 
right  to  assist  established  governments  to 
put  down  indigenous  revolutionary  move- 
ments. One  problem  with  this  traditional 
doctrine  is  thai  it  provides  ready  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  armed  force  by  the 
United  Stales  and  other  trilateral  countries 
in  support  of  any  government,  no  matter 
how  dictatorial  or  unpopular,  to  help  it  sup- 
press popular  forces  seeking  political  and 
social  reform.  Moreover,  it  may  help  the 
Soviet  Union  to  justify  its  u.ses  of  force  to 
achieve  the  permanent  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  orbit  of  any  country  which  has 
once  been  taken  over  by  a  Soviet-supported 
communist  coup.  Soviet  troops  went  into 
Hungary  and  Afghanistan,  after  all,  in  re- 
sponse to  "requests"  by  pro-Soviet  leaders 
falsely  purporting  to  speak  for  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  country.  Had  they 
gone  into  Poland,  they  could  probably  have 
produced  a  request  from  General  Jaruzelski. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  assistance 
upon  request  aimed  merely  at  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  not  at  the  sup- 
pression of  an  indigenous  revolutionary 
movement  would  seem  to  offer  less  prob- 
lems as  a  legal  concept  for  the  trilateral 
countries  and  others.  Here  again,  it  will  not 
always  be  easy  to  draw  the  line. 
Regional  Action 

Article  52  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
permits  regional  organizations  to  deal  with 
"such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  as  are 
appropriate  for  regional  action."'  provided 
that  their  activities  "are  consistent  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." Article  53  further  provides  that  no 
"enforcement  action"  shall  be  taken  by  re- 
gional organizations  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  has  .sought  to  justify  as 
a  legitimate  use  of  regional  peacekeeping 
the  OAS-authorized  quarantine  of  Cuba  in 
1962  and  the  OAS-authorized  peace  force 
which  occupied  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965  after  the  collapse  of  order  in  that 
country.  It  has  also  sought  to  justify  the  oc- 
cupation of  Grenada  as  a  valid  regional 
peacekeeping  effort  by  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States.  In  the  Dominican 
and  Grenada  cases,  the  United  States 
argued  that  no  "enforcement  action  "  requir- 
ing Security  Council  approval  was  involved, 
since  force  was  not  being  exercised  against 
the  will  of  a  stale,  but  only  to  maintain 
order  after  the  collapse  of  government  au- 
thority. In  the  Cuban  quarantine,  the  U.S. 
argued  that  there  was  no  "enforcement 
action"  because  the  members  of  the  OAS 
acted  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  rather 
than  a  mandatory  decision— a  questionable 
theory  to  say  the  least,  since  certainly  there 
was  "enforcement"  of  the  blockade  against 
the  ships  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  concept  of  regional 
peacekeeping  adds  to  the  uses  of  force  thai 
would  otherwise  be  legally  available  to  indi- 
vidual countries.  Article  52  requires  that  ac- 
tions by  regional  agencies  must  be  consist- 
ent with  United  Nations  principles.  One  of 
those  principles  is  the  prohibition  in  Article 
2(4)  of  the  use  of  force  against  the  "territo- 
rial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state.  "  Uses  of  force  that  would  be  ille- 
gal if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation  are  not 
validated  therefore  simply  because  they  are 
undertaken  by  .several  states  pursuant  to 
recommendations  by  regional  agencies.  In 
the  Grenada  and  Dominican  Republic  cases, 
reliance  on  the  concept  of  regional  action 


would  require  a  demonstration  that  the 
"territorial  integrity  "  or  political  independ- 
ence "  of  those  nations  was  not  violated.  In 
short,  the  prohibition  in  Article  2(4)  could 
be  given  a  limited  interpretation.  But  in 
that  event,  action  by  the  United  States 
alone  would  have  been  just  as  lawful 
(though  less  politically  attractive)  as  action 
by  the  regional  group. 

"Humanitarian  "  or  "Democratic" 
Intervention 

Some  scholars  now  argue  that  interna- 
tional law"  permits  one  or  more  countries  to 
use  force  in  the  territory  of  another  to  put 
an  end  to  human  rights  abuses  or  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Indeed.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
has  u.sed  this  argument  to  justify  U.S.  mili- 
tary support  for  the  "  Contras  "  seeking  to 
overthrow"  the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua."   The   concept   of    "humanitarian"   or 

"democratic  "  intervention  is  undeniably  at- 
tractive when  the  world  is  faced  with  ex- 
treme situations  such  as  Hitler's  campaign 
of  genocide  against  six  million  Jews  or  Idi 
Amin's  wanton  slaughter  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. It  is.  however,  a  principle  that  finds 
little  support  in  treaty  law  or  the  customary 
rules  that  derive  from  consistent  state  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  vulnerable  to  an  obvious  prac- 
tical objection.  Two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  international  community  are  less 
than  fully  functioning  democracies  and  at 
least  one  third  engage  in  gross  and  persist- 
ent human  rights  violations.  A  legal  princi- 
ple that  would  authorize  unilateral  or  col- 
lective intervention  against  such  a  large 
number  of  countries  would  be  an  invitation 
to  an  unrestrained  world  civil  war— too 
threatening  to  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility to  command  broad  support  within  the 
international  community  or  by  the  trilateral 
countries  themselves. 

What  is  the  application  of  the  five  con- 
cepts outlined  above  to  the  Grenada  situa- 
tion? If  the  facts  as  given  by  the  United 
States  government  are  accepted,  the  princi- 
ple that  force  may  be  used  to  protect  endan- 
gered citizens  clearly  justifies  the  initial 
Grenada  landings.  The  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Grenada  once  that  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  invitation  by  the  Governor-General  to 
put  an  end  to  foreign  intervention  and/or 
maintain  domestic  order,  assuming  the  con- 
stitution of  Grenada  provides  him  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  issue  such  an  invita- 
tion. 

For  the  reasons  given  earlier,  the  concepts 
of  "regional  action"  and  "humanitarian"  or 
"democralic"  intervention  are  not  good 
legal  arguments  for  the  Grenada  action.  But 

"collective  self-defense  "  is  a  concept  that 
can  apply  to  Grenada.  This  is  not  the  "an- 
ticipatory self-defense"  of  Grenada's  neigh- 
bors, which  would  stretch  the  concept  too 
far  since  no  attack  upon  them  was  immi- 
nent. Rather  it  would  be  the  murder  of 
Bishop  and  the  seizure  of  power  by  persons 
allegedly  acting  as  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  subordi- 
nating Grenada's  sovereignty  to  one  or  both 
of  those  countries  that  could  be  regarded  as 
a  "use  of  force"  against  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Grenada,  justifying  a  collective 
self-defense  action  by  the  United  States  and 
Grenada's  neighbors.  To  put  it  another  way, 
and  assuming  over  again  that  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  are  accepted, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  "intervened"  il- 
legally in  Grenada  to  suppress  freedom;  the 
United  States  lawfully  "counter-intervened"' 
with   Grenada's  neighbors  to  restore   free- 
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dom  The  use  of  force  observed  the  require- 
ment of  military  necessity  since  a  genuine 
effort  was  made  (o  avoid  harm  to  innocent 
civilians. 

This  brief  exposition  of  applicable  legal 
theories.'-  simplified  in  the  extreme  for  the 
purpose  of  brevity,  may  well  raise  more 
questions  than  it  resolves.  Some  will  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  my  necessarily  abbrevi- 
ated formulations  and  subjective  judge- 
ments. Fair  enough.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  essay  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  clear,  but  rather  that 
the  trilateral  countries  should  accord  high 
priority  in  thinking  about  them  at  .senior 
levels  of  government  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a  trilateral  consensus. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  the  de- 
veloping world  are  actively  promoting  legal 
doctrines  to  serve  their  interests  in  interna- 
tional fora  like  the  United  Nations,  in  their 
bilateral  diplomacy  and  in  their  unilateral 
official  pronouncements.  Their  purpose  is 
obvious— to  prohibit  all  imperialist  inter- 
ventions" by  the  trilateral  countries  while 
legitimizing  all  Soviet-sponsored  u.ses  of 
armed  force  in  support  of  wars  of  national 
liberation."  If  the  trilateral  countries  wish 
to  shape  a  world  order  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  freedom,  they  will  need 
in  their  turn  to  develop  a  more  unified  and 
purposeful  approach  on  these  questions 
than  they  have  thus  far. 

A  trilateral  report  on  the  international 
law  of  armed  force,  written  by  .scholars  from 
Western  Europe.  North  America  and  Japan, 
on  the  basis  of  broad  consultation  with  gov- 
ernmental and  private  authorities  through- 
out the  world  could  be  a  useful  first  step 
toward  achieving  .some  consensus  on  an 
issue  of  central  importance  to  the  industri- 
alized democracies  and  all  other  free  na- 
tions. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  L.  M.  GREGG 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  31.  1984.  the  city  of  Tus- 
kegee.  Ala.,  lost  one  of  its  most  out- 
standing citizens  when  L.  M.  Gregg 
passed  away.  Mr.  Gregg  was  chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  city  council  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Gregg  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  While  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II,  he  was  as- 
signed to  Tuskegees  Mollon  Field  as  a 
flight  instructor  and  went  on  to  settle 
there  after  the  war. 

In  1947,  he  opened  Gregg's  Cleaners 
which  he  operated  until  his  retire- 
ment. His  political  career  began  in 
1960  when  he  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  for  the  first  of  six  consecutive 
terms.  He  was  unopposed  for  the  last 
three  of  those  terms,  during  which  he 
served  as  chairman  pro  tempore. 

An  involved  civic  leader,  Mr.  Gregg 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
a  Master  Mason  and  a  member  of  Tus- 
kegees  Lodge  No.  57.  In  honor  of  his 
dedication  to  the  Tuskegee  communi- 
ty, the  local  young  Volunteers  in 
Action  has  proposed  that  the  new 
YVA  Youth  Center  be  named  the  L. 
M.  Gregg  Memorial  Youth  Center. 
This  would  truly  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  fine  individual. 

Mr.  President.  L.  M.  Gregg  was  an 
unselfish  public  servant,  giving  of  him- 
self at  every  opportunity.  During  his 
lifetime,  he  served  as  a  stabilizing 
force  in  bringing  unity  to  Tuskegee 
and  its  people.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  Maude  Gregg,  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Gregg,  and  his  .sons, 
Jeff  and  Bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Tuskegee  newspaper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Tuskegee  News.  Apr.  5.  1984] 
City  Mourns  Passing  of  L.  M.  Gregg 
Flags  were  flown  at  half-mast  Monday  as 
the  City  of  Tuskegee  mourned  the  pa-ssing 
of  Chairman  Pro-Tcm  L.  M.  Gregg. 

Gregg  passed  away  Saturday  night  at 
Baptist  Hospital  in  Montogomery. 

A  native  of  Watauga  County.  North  Caro- 
lina. Gregg  came  to  Tuskegee  in  1942  as  a 
flight  instructor  at  Moton  Field.  He  was 
elected  to  the  City  Council  in  1960  and 
served  six  consecutive  terms  (24  years)  the 
last  three  of  which  he  ran  unopposed  and 
served  as  Chairman  Pro  Tempore. 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  through  his 
work  with  the  Council  knew  him  as  the 
owner  of— Gregg's  Cleaners  which  opened 
for  business  in  1947  and  is  located  on  South 
Main  St.  in  Tuskegee. 

Mayor  Johnny  Ford  said  Monday.  "We 
lost  a  very  dedicated  public  servant.  L.  M. 
Gregg  was  a  stabilizing  force  here  on  the 
Council  and  he  did  much  to  heel  the 
wounds  that  existed  between  the  races 
during  and  following  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle here  in  Tuskegee.  L.  M.  Gregg  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  most  unselfish  public 


servant  who  gave  his  best  to  this  city  and  all 
of  her  people. 

Gregg  is  survived  by  his  wife  Maude  God- 
frey Gregg:  his  two  sons.  Jeffrey  A.  Gregg 
of  Tuskegee;  and  William  M.  Gregg  of 
Athens.  Ga.;  two  grandchildren.  Jeffrey  and 
Jason;  one  sister.  Jackie  Gregg  Ward  of 
Ashville,  N.C.;  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Ellen 
Gregg. 

A  memorial  .service  was  held  for  Gregg  at 
the  Municipal  Complex  Monday  morning. 
Graveside  services  were  held  in  Society  Hill. 

In  honor  of  Chairman  Pro  Tem  Gregg, 
the  City  of  Tuskegee  Young  Volunteers  in 
Action  is  proposing  to  name  the  new  YVA 
Youth  Center,  presently  under  renovation, 
the  L.  M.  Gregg  Memorial  Youth  Center. 

"We  feel  it  fitting  that  a  facility  dedicted 
to  the  youth  of  this  community  be  so  named 
because  of  his  zestful  life  and  energetic 
sense  of  fairne.ss.  futuristic  visions  and 
noble  principles."  YVA  staff  members 
stated. 


A  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  3,  1984,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  President  Reagan  as  a  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer."  All  across  our 
land,  millions  of  Americans  of  various 
faiths  will  unite  with  one  voice  and 
one  purpose  in  beseeching  Gods  bless- 
ing on  this  great  nation. 

Prayer  is  the  channel  by  which  we 
communicate  our  thanks  to  God  for 
the  freedoms  he  has  provided  Ameri- 
cans, and  is  the  means  by  which  we  ex- 
press our  greatest  needs  to  Him.  We 
know  that  courageous  leaders  such  as 
Washington.  Lincoln,  and  others  faced 
our  Nation's  most  difficult  challenges 
by  looking  to  God  in  humble  prayer. 
Today.  Americans  are  no  less  depend- 
ent on  God.  and  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  forefathers  in  recogniz- 
ing our  Creator  as  the  greatest  source 
of  strength  and  sustenance  during 
these  equally  trying  limes. 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  prayer  is  im- 
portant in  our  lives.  I  will  continue  to 
work  diligently  toward  the  pa,s.sage  of 
my  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing voluntary  prayer  in  public  .schools, 
which  the  Senate  failed  to  approve 
only  months  ago.  The  denial  of  prayer 
for  our  schoolchildren  today  could 
very  well  be  a  stumbling  block  for  to- 
morrow's leaders. 

Without  question,  prayer  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  Nation.  Let  us  join  together  on 
this  "National  Day  of  Prayer.  "  as  we 
should  every  day,  to  offer  our  praise  to 
God  and  seek  His  continued  guidance 
for  America. 


TERMINATION  OF  INQUIRY  CON 
CERNING  FORMER  SENATOR 
HARRISON  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Heflin  and  myself,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  ter- 
minating its  inquiry  into  allegations 
that    former    Senator    Harrison    Wil- 


liams may  have  converted  campaign 
contributions  to  his  personal  use  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Okder 

FACTS 

In  April  1982.  Bernard  Mondi.  Treasurer 
of  the  Williams'  Project  76  Committee,  filed 
an  Advisory  Opinion  Request  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion's guidance  was  sought  on  the  closing  of 
the  Senator's  campaign  committee  account. 
Attached  to  the  ruling  request,  and  cited  in 
it.  wa.s  a  March  26  letter  to  Mr.  Mondi  from 
Robert  Flynn.  Senator  Williams'  attorney. 
as.serting  that  the  Federal  Election  Cam 
paign  Act  at  2  U.S.C.  439a  permitted  the 
Senator  "to  use  excess  campaign  funds  for 
any  purpose  he  wishes  .  .  .  "  The  Commis- 
sions Response  (AO  1982-33)  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Art 
made  it  possible  for  Members  serving  prior 
to  January  8.  1980  to  convert  campaign  con 
tributions  to  their  "personal  u.se."  The  Com- 
mission noted,  however,  that  it  took  no  posi- 
tion on  the  application  of  Senate  rules  pre- 
.sented  by  the  request,  such  rules  not  being 
within  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  became 
aware  of  the  Senator's  campaign  commit- 
tee's Advisory  Opinion  Request  and  the 
Commission's  action  when  newspaper  arti- 
cles appeared  stating  that  Senator  Williams 
intended  to  pocket"  about  $70,000  in  cam- 
paign contributions.  Since  Senate  Rule  38.2 
precludes  Members  and  former  Members 
from  converting  campaign  contributions  to 
their  personal  use.  the  Committee  sought 
from  Senator  Williams  an  explanation  of 
the  u.se  to  which  the  campaign  funds  were 
to  be  put. 

In  December  of  1982.  Senator  Williams 
and  Mr.  Flynn.  appeared  before  the  Com 
mitlee.  Senator  Williams  testified  that  all 
funds  received  from  his  campaign  commit- 
tee had  been  used  to  defray  legal  expenses 
related  to  the  ABSCAM  matter.  In  sub.se 
quent  di.scussions  with  Ethics  Committee  at- 
torneys, and  in  materials  submitted  to  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Flynn  has  provided  addi- 
tional assurances  that  all  funds  derived 
from  the  campaign  committee  were  used  to 
defray  legal  expen.ses.  He  further  stated 
that  an  automobile  belonging  to  the  cam- 
paign committee  was  either  given  directly  to 
charity,  or  raffled  off.  the  proceeds  going  to 
charity. 

DISCUSSION 

While  the  Committee  has  not  received 
from  Senator  Williams  and  Mr.  Flynn  an  ac- 
counting of  campaign  committee  expendi 
tures  in  complete  detail,  as  we  desire,  we 
have  seen  no  exjdence  indicating  that  Sena- 
tor Williams'  testimony  was  incorrect  or 
that  he  "pocketed"  campaign  contributions. 
Since  Senator  Williams  is  now  incarcerated 
in  a  Federal  penal  facility,  we  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Flynn  will  be  able  to  secure  all  the 
relevant  material  that  would  be  required  to 
construct  a  full  and  complete  accounting  of 
expenditures  from  the  Senators  catnpaign 
committee  and  further,  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  matter  should  remain  unresolved 
for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time. 

HOLDINGS 

1.  We  reaffirm  our  Interpretative  Ruling 
No.  206  of  December  11.  1978.  which  held 
that  the  donation  of  excess  campaign  con- 
tributions to  a  charitable  organization  is  not 
a  conversion  to  "personal  u.se  "  prohibited  by 


Rule  38.2.  We  extend  that  ruling  to  include 
assets  held  by  a  Senator's  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

2.  We  hold  that  the  use  of  funds  derived 
from  Senator  Williams'  campaign  commit- 
tee to  defray  necessary  and  appropriate  ex- 
penses incurred  in  legal  proceedings  related 
to  the  ABSCAM  matter  is  not  a  conversion 
to  personal  use  prohibited  by  Rule  38.2. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
Committee's  inquiry  into  this  matter  is  ter- 
minated. 


DIANA  HOPE  HAMILTON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
an  outstanding  public  servant.  Diana 
Hope  Hamilton,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Senate  Coa- 
lition. 

Diana  is  leaving  the  coalition  to 
pursue  a  master's  degree  in  business. 

She  has  worked  effectively  with  38 
Senators  representing  diverse  political 
philosophies,  which  is  no  small  accom- 
plishment. She  has  also  been  able  to 
galvanize  representatives  of  our  legis- 
lative staffs  into  working  toward 
common  goals  that  benefit  the  North- 
east and  Midwestern  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

Diana  is  an  exceptional  individual. 
She  has  mastered  the  techniques  of 
the  legislative  process,  while  at  the 
same  time  expanding  the  influence  of 
the  coalition. 

I  know  of  very  few  people  who  could 
accomplish  what  she  has  in  3  years. 

The  coalition  is  now  interviewing 
candidates  to  replace  Diana  and  we 
are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  a 
replacement  because  of  the  standards 
she  met. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  wish  her 
well  in  her  future  endeavors  and  want 
Diana  to  know  that  we  are  going  to 
miss  her. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

IN   1985 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Hofstad,  president  of  Land 
O'  Lakes,  Inc.  This  article  entitled. 
"50-Year-Old  Attitude  Is  No  Longer 
Acceptable.  "  presents  a  succinct  over- 
view of  our  Nation's  agricultural 
policy  and  directions  for  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  Hofstad  stales  that  iii  some  re- 
spects agriculture  is  overlooked  or 
taken  for  granted  by  the  general 
public  and  policymakers  alike.  Consid- 
ering that  agriculture  provides  jobs 
for  23  million  people  and  contributed 
$35  billion  in  exports  last  year  to 
offset  our  national  trade  deficit,  many 
U.S.  citizens  have  yet  to  realize  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  our  agricultur- 
al economy. 

All  idea  endorsed  by  Mr.  Hofstad 
and  others  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  coinmission  to 
study  the  intertwining  of  our  agricul- 


tural policy  with  national  policies.  The 
result  of  the  commission  findings 
would  be  a  benchmark  for  policy  con- 
siderations included  in  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

The  President  found  favor  with  this 
idea  and  announced  in  January  that 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Food  arid  Agri- 
culture would  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  assessment  of  current 
food  and  agricultural  policy.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Block. 
chairs  this  Council. 

In  March.  I  questioned  Secretary 
Block  on  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture pertaining  to  preparation  of 
the  1985  farm  bill.  He  provided  me 
with  this  information  and  an  agenda, 
which  outlines  the  objectives  of  the 
Council  and  the  principal  players  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Hofstad  of  Land  O' 
Lakes.  Inc..  and  Secretary  Block's 
statement  before  the  Cabinet  Council 
on  Food  and  Agriculture  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

50- Year-Old  Attitude  Is  No  Longer 
Acceptable 

(By  Ralph  Hofstad) 

A  half  a  century  ago.  with  the  passage  o*' 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
our  nation  put  into  effect  a  set  of  farm  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  for  the 
past  50  years  tended  to  view  ag  policy  as  a 
self-contained  body  of  ideas  arid  programs 
with  little  relationship  to  our  national  and 
international  policies  and  other  interests. 
But  times  have  changed.  Significant  rela- 
tionships have  developed. 

Now.  during  discussion  of  the  1985  Farm 
Bill,  is  the  time  to  set  the  situation  right  by 
producing  a  comprehensive,  long-term  food 
and  agricultural  policy  that  more  adequate- 
ly meets  our  current  and  future  needs. 

This  new  policy,  in  my  view,  must  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  foreign,  trade,  mone- 
tary and  other  policies  so  that  various  pro- 
grams do  not  conflict  with  one  another  but. 
rather,  recognize  the  interdependent  rela- 
tionship of  one  to  the  other.  Additionally, 
this  policy  must  be  isolated  from  changes  in 
administration  and  must  help  promote  full 
and  responsible  utilization  of  our  primary 
capability  as  a  nation:  the  production  of 
food. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  food 
production  for  two  basic  reasons: 

(1)  Enlrepreneurship  of  our  family  farm 
system  encourages  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity. 

(2)  Our  natural  resources— vast  land  areas 
and  friendly  climate— provide  an  environ- 
ment well  suited  for  crop  and  animal  pro- 
duction. 

Agriculture  and  our  entire  food  industry 
are  natural  treasures,  our  crown  jewels. 
They  regularly  provide  jobs  for  23  million 
people  and  contributed  $35  billion  in  ex- 
porls  last  year  as  the  single  biggest  offset  to 
our  mammoth  trade  deficit. 

And  yet.  in  some  respects  agriculture 
.seems  to  be  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted 
by  the  general  public  and  policymakers 
alike.  Even  President  Reagan  neglected  to 
mention  our  food  and  agricultural  industry 
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in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  earlier  this 
year. 

Agricultural  policy  must  address  this  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  contribution  our 
food  system  makes  to  the  national  economy, 
along  with  thref  other  equally  significant 
concerns; 

Widely  fluctuating  farm  prices. 

High  interest  rates. 

Weak  export  marketing  program. 

So  where  do  we  begm  in  drafting  such  a 
policy?  I  believe  we  start  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presidential  commission  made  up 
of  cabinet-rank  officials  who  are  concerned 
with  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  as  well  as 
with  leaders  from  all  sectors  of  the  nation's 
food  and  agricultural  system,  including 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Senator  Bob  Dole  endorsed  just  such  an 
idea  in  his  address  to  the  Land  O'Lakes 
annual  meeting.  The  senator  put  it  this 
way:  'I  have  written  President  Reagan  to 
recommend  creation  of  a  presidential  task 
force  on  agricultural  trade  and  food  assist- 
ance policy,  to  report  after  the  November 
elections  and  before  debate  begins  on  the 
new  farm  bill.  The  group  would  be  asked  to 
set  out  a  long-term  agenda  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  statement,  and  also  to  rationalize 
the  cost  and  purpo.se  of  existing  export  and 
assistance  programs." 

I  applaud  Senator  Dole's  stand.  One  idea  I 
believe  the  commission  should  pursue  is  the 
formation  of  a  Federal  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Board  patterned  after  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  This  board  could  be  given  wide- 
ranging  authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
areas  of  supply,  distribution,  pricing  and 
other  factors  The  board,  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  wouldn't  be  tied  to  the  polit- 
ical fortunes  of  a  particular  administration 
and  could  operate  in  the  best  interest  of  ag- 
riculture. I  believe  that  the  consumer,  the 
farmer,  and  representatives  of  our  food  and 
agricultural  system  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  gel  involved  in  such 
an  endeavor. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  must  act 
now.  establish  the  commission,  and  call  for 
its  findings  before  the  final  review  of  the 
1985  Farm  Bill  but  after  the  fall  election  so 
it's  not  a  political  commi-ssion.  This  select 
group  of  individuals  chosen  to  participate  in 
this  important  study  must  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  step  back  and  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  our  food  and  agricultural  treasure  and  all 
of  our  national  policies  which  impact  on  it. 

Developing  a  Comprehensive  Dialog  and 

Review  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Programs 

(By  John  R.  Block) 

Unprecedented  events  in  the  U.S.  and 
world  economies  over  the  last  three  years 
have  brought  current  farm  policy  to  the 
forefront  of  discussion.  The  growing  inter- 
dependency  of  agriculture  and  the  interna- 
tional market  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
rendered  present  farm  policy  tools  ineffec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  resultant  volatility 
and  uncertainty.  It  is  time  to  look  at  basic 
policy  changes  that  agriculture  must  face 
realistically  in  the  long  run,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  new  omnibus  farm  legis- 
lation that  will  be  up  for  renewal  in  1985. 

While  there  are  no  clear  answers  to  what 
changes  should  be  made,  I  know  everyone 
feels  that  the  policies  adopted  during  1985 
will  affect  agriculture  through  the  turn  of 
the  century.  There  is  a  genuine  need  for  all 
concerned  parties— farmers,  consumers,  and 
those  who  supply  the  farmer  with  inputs  as 
well  as  process  and  market  the  product  from 
the  farm  gate  to  the  retail  store— to  become 


involved  in  order  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
problems  confronting  agriculture. 

This  must  be  a  long-term  effort  in  which 
everyone  listens  to  and  learns  from  one  an- 
other about  the  new  realities  facing  agricul- 
ture both  domestically  and  internationally. 
We  must  expose  misconceptions  to  factual 
evidence  and  consider  all  viable  options,  dis- 
regarding philosphical  differences.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
dustry in  our  nation  we  must  seek  to  ensure 
It  a  healthy  future  The  evolution  of  the 
current  stale  of  agriculture  highlights  some 
of  these  new  realities. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  CRISIS  IN 
AGRICtJLTURE  AND  FOOD  POLICY 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  the 
volume  of  U.S.  exports  increased  150  per- 
cent in  response  to  a  growing  world  demand. 
This  growth  in  world  demand  is  evidenced 
by  an  Increase  of  nearly  a  third  in  world 
grain  consumption  and  a  rise  in  oiKseed  con- 
sumption of  over  50  percent.  Spurred  by  im- 
proved technology.  U.S.  agricultural  output 
grew  about  a  third  during  the  decade  in 
order  to  meet  the  heightened  demand.  Farm 
production  assets  more  Ihan  tripled  in  that 
time  of  heavy  investment.  As  a  result,  prin- 
cipal crop  acreage  harvested  in  the  U.S.  in- 
creased by  about  55  million  acres  and  live- 
stock production  made  a  substantial  gain. 

This  wa.s  generally  a  time  of  increasing  in- 
flation worldwide.  By  the  end  of  1980  the 
annual  rate  of  inflation  in  the  U.S.  was  run- 
ning 12  to  14  percent  and  Interest  rates  were 
several  percentage  points  higher.  With 
heavy  investment  and  high  interest  rates, 
farm  debt  soared,  growing  from  $50  billion 
to  over  $150  billion  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970s, 

In  this  inflationary  period,  farm- market 
prices  increased  substantially  and  support 
levels,  lied  to  the  costs  of  production,  were 
ratcheted  up  to  unprecedented  levels.  At 
the  same  time,  during  the  1970s  a  relatively 
weak  dollar  enhanced  our  competitive  posi- 
tion In  world  trade  and  helped  lead  to  major 
gains  in  world  markets,  most  notably  grain 
and  soybeans. 

This  was  the  setting  at  the  time  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  was  being  for- 
mulated. We  had  just  come  through  a 
period  of  major  expansion  in  the  export 
earnings  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  .sector.  It 
was  widely  believed  that  the  United  States 
was  the  only  country  that  could  produce 
enough  food  to  satisfy  the  world's  needs. 
Events  of  the  1970's  were  taken  as  precur- 
sors of  things  to  come.  Because  of  inflation, 
high  and  rising  world  oil  prices,  and  a  weak 
dollar,  forecasts  of  continued  strong  export 
demand,  rising  production  costs,  and  full 
production  seemed  reasonable  expectations. 

We  should  have  reasoned  that  there 
would  be  times  when  we  would  move  off 
trend,  due  in  large  part  to  the  international 
influence  on  the  farm  economy.  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  economies  had  become 
increasingly  interdependent,  and  we  had 
little  control  over  .some  major  variables  such 
as  exchange  rates,  growth  rates,  and  the 
like.  While  greater  volatility  was  a  reasona- 
ble expectation  in  an  expanding  world  agri- 
cultural system,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  events  that  began  unfolding  in  1981  and 
have  continued  through  the  present. 

First  of  all,  the  world  experienced  the 
worst  and  most  pervasive  recession  in  recent 
memory.  With  this  came  a  downturn  in 
world  demand  that  saw  our  export  volume 
decline  for  the  first  lime  in  13  years.  The 
downturn  in  world  demand  had  a  dramatic 
impact  upon  many  of  our  fastest  growing 
markets  in  middle  and  lower  income  coun- 


tries. The  decade  of  the  1970's  had  wit- 
nessed tremendous  increases  in  debt  world- 
wide as  the  rapidly  growing  industrial  coun- 
tries and  the  dollar-rich  OPEC  countries 
provided  large  volumes  of  credit  to  many  of 
the.se  countries.  With  the  downturn  in 
world  trade,  these  countries  have  had  great 
difficulty  earning  sufficient  hard  currency 
through  their  own  exports  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  their  debt  much  less  maintain  import 
levels.  Concurrently,  le.ss  credit  was  avail- 
able as  growth  rales  In  major  Industrial 
countries  weakened  and  the  OPEC  trade 
surplus  disappeared.  Thus,  as  the  financial 
condition  of  many  of  our  prominent  foreign 
customers  such  as  Eastern  Europe.  Mexico 
and  Brazil  steadily  worsened,  their  pur- 
chases from  us  plummeted.  Our  agricultural 
export  volume  for  1983  Is  estimated  at  12 
percent  below  1980-  the  third  straight  year 
of  decline— even  though  value  may  go  up  by 
clo.se  to  $3  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  dollar  stead- 
ily increased  as  foreign  investors  sought  the 
security  and  high  rales  of  return  from 
American  Inveslrnenls.  The  Increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  meant  Ihat  our  products 
were  becoming  more  expensive  In  terms  of 
the  local  currencies  of  our  foreign  custom- 
ers. Thus.  American  products  became  less 
competitive  in  world  markets  and  our 
volume  of  trade  suffered. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  downturn  In 
world  demand  was  accompanied  by  in- 
crea.sed  tariffs  and  subsidization  practices 
by  some  of  our  major  foreign  competitors- 
most  notably  the  European  Community 
(EC).  For  example,  the  EC  just  recently  in- 
creased its  subsidy  for  wheal  flour  in  order 
to  take  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian wheat  flour  market.  Other  countries 
such  as  Japan  continue  their  policies  of  lim- 
iting access  of  certain  agricultural  products 
through  quotas  and  non-tariff  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Other  factors  beyond  anyone's  control, 
such  as  the  weather,  also  compounded  our 
problems  during  this  period  of  stagnant 
demand.  Unusually  good  weather  worldwide 
during  the  1981  and  1982  growing  .seasons 
resulted  In  record  crops  at  home  and  good 
crops  abroad.  While  we  are  appreciative  of 
bountiful  harvests,  the  record  harvests  of 
1981  and  1982  came  at  a  time  of  slack 
demand  and  resulted  in  the  largest  surplus- 
es In  history.  The  large  surpluses  continued 
to  overhang  the  market  as  we  approached 
the  1983  crop  year,  and  this  led  to  reduced 
prices  and  incomes  for  many  farmers. 

By  the  fall  of  1982.  it  became  obvious  that 
the  iradillonal  commodity  programs  were 
Insufficient  to  deal  with  the  huge  surpluses 
on  hand.  In  fact,  certain  aspects  of  these 
programs  were  encouraging  more  to  be  pro- 
duced. A  special  program  was  needed  to  spe- 
cifically addre.ss  the  immediate  needs  of  ag- 
riculture. As  a  stopgap  measure,  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program  (PIK)  was  the  best  al- 
ternative avilable  to  deal  with  the  record 
surpluses.  It  did  not  short  the  market  and 
was  the  least  costly  approach  since  it  used 
government  slocks  and  secured  loans  as  pay- 
ment for  the  acreage  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  worst  drought  in  50  years  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  PIK  program  and  sharply 
reduced  1983  crop  production,  especially  for 
feed  grains  and  soybeans.  For  example,  the 
estimates  of  corn  production  was  2  billion 
bushels  higher  in  July  than  the  harvested 
crop.  Because  of  record  carrying,  crop  sup- 
plies for  1983/84  are  adequate  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs.  However,  In  addition  to 
many  unprotected  crop  producers,  livestock 
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and  poultry  producers  have  been  financially 
squeezed  by  .smaller  feed  supplies  and  rising 
feed  prices  as  a  consequence  of  the  drought. 
While  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  various 
events  that  influence  agriculture  are  often  a 
matter  of  opinion,  two  fundamental  facts 
are  clear.  First,  the  future  is  unpredictable. 
After  witnessing  world  recession,  record 
annual  world  grain,  output,  the  largest  acre- 
age reduction  even  and  the  worst  drought  in 
a  half  a  century- all  in  just  over  two  years— 
I  think  few  would  disagree.  Second,  U,S.  ag- 
riculture and  the  factors  affecting  it  are 
changing  as  the  sector  becomes  increasingly 
integrated  into  the  domestic  and  interna- 
lioal  economy.  The  agriculture  and  food 
sector  has  become  an  export  sensitive  .sector 
that  employs  over  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
labor  force  and  generates  one-fifth  of  our 
nation's  economic  activity.  It  is  no  longer 
isolated  from  the  development  or  policies  of 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  or  the  policies 
and  events  in  other  countries. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  TAKES  ACTION 

President  Reagan  is  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  the  economy.  He 
has  made  special  efforts  to  reassure  the 
world  of  our  role  as  a  reliable  supplier  and 
he  has  eliminated  the  policies  which  have  so 
damaged  our  image  in  major  foreign  mar- 
kets. But  he  recognizes  that  we  are  in  a 
watershed  period  for  agriculture  and  food 
policy  and  we  must  act  if  we  are  to  use  this 
lime  effectively. 

One  of  the  first  groups  invited  to  meet 
with  President  Reagan  at  the  White  House 
In  1984  was  a  group  of  farm  leaders.  At  that 
meeting  on  January  5,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  was  charging  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Food  and  Agriculture  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  and  assessment  of 
current  food  and  agriculture  programs.  The 
President  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
endeavor  was  to  belter  prepare  the  Adminis- 
tration to  participate  in  the  debate  on  the 
future  of  Federal  food  and  farm  programs 
and  policies.  The  President  emphasized  that 
his  Administration  would  be  seeking  infor- 
mation and  ideas  from  people  Inside  and 
outside  of  government  during  this  compre- 
hensive review  and  assessment. 

To  understand  the  priority  that  President 
Reagan  has  placed  on  this  review  and  as- 
sessment of  future  agriculture  and  food 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  the  President's  decision-making  proc- 
ess. The  organizational  structure  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  devised  for  for- 
mulating policy  advice  builds  upon  a  "Cabi- 
net Government  "  approach. 

Broad  issues  affecting  the  entire  govern- 
ment and  overall  budgetary  and  fiscal  mat- 
ters, are  reviewed  at  meetings  of  the  full 
Cabinet.  Other  issues  thai  cro.ss  agency 
lines  are  reviewed,  as  appropriate,  before 
the  National  Security  Council  or  the  Cabi- 
net Councils  on  Economic  Affairs,  Com- 
merce and  Trade,  Human  Resources.  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment,  Food  and 
Agriculture.  Legal  Policy,  and  Management 
and  Administration, 

The  membership  of  the  Cabinet  Councils 
varies  with  department  and  agency  respon- 
sibilities. The  Cabinet  Council  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  has  the  following  membership: 
President  Reagan,  Chairman;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Chairman  Pro  Tem;  Secretary 
of  Slate;  Secretary  of  Interior;  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
U,S.  Trade  Representative;  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, 


The  Cabinet  Councils  have  three  levels  of 
operation.  At  the  highest  level,  their  meet- 
ings are  chaired  by  the  President.  At  work- 
ing sessions,  the  lead  Cabinet  member  on 
each  Cabinet  Council  presides  as  chairman. 
The  third  level  of  Cabinet  Council  meetings 
involves  a  staff  secretarial  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
members  and  headed  by  an  executive  secre- 
tary who  is  an  employee  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Policy  Development.  Once  an  issue 
is  assigned  lo  the  appropriate  Cabinet 
Council,  issues  should  percolate  upward 
through  the  system. 

THE  CABINET  COUNCIL  WORKING  GROUP 

In  order  lo  carry  out  the  President's  direc- 
tive, we  have  established  a  Cabinet  Council 
Working  Group  on  Future  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Policy,  The  Working  Group's  man- 
date Is  three-fold:  lo  initiate  a  dialogue  on 
the  future  course  of  food  and  agriculture 
policy  with  interested  parties  inside  and 
outside  of  government;  to  review  and  assess 
current  food  and  farm  programs;  and  lo  pre- 
pare a  list  of  food  and  agriculture  policy  op- 
tions for  1985  for  consideration  by  the  Cabi- 
net Council  on  Food  and  Agriculture. 

The  Working  Group  is  chaired  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Richard  E. 
Lyng,  and  consists  of  high-level  officials 
from  the  Deparlmerits  of  Stale,  Treasury, 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  Transportation, 
the  Office  of  the  U,S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  While 
House  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  and  the 
While  House  Office  of  Policy  Development, 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Food  and  Agriculture  serves  as 
the  executive  director  of  the  Working 
Group. 

SETTING  THE  AGENDA 

In  February  and  March,  the  Working 
Group  will  begin  an  intensive  internal  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  facing  agriculture 
from  the  perspective  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture will  begin  the  review  and  assess- 
ment with  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
current  conditions  of  the  U.S.  food  and  agri- 
culture sector.  The  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments will  present  their  perspective  on 
events  shaping  agriculture  as  viewed  from 
their  area  of  responsibility.  For  example, 
.some  of  the  issues  to  be  discussed  by  respec- 
tive agencies  include: 

Department  of  Treasury 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  on  developments  in  agricul- 
ture market-s?  What  influence  do  exchange 
rates  have  on  agricultural  exports? 
Department  of  State 

What  has  been  the  contribution  of  aid 
programs  lo  U.S.  agricultural  exports?  Are 
aid  recipients  buying  from  U.S.  competitors 
with  U.S.  aid  dollars? 

Department  of  Commerce 

How  important  is  agriculture  lo  the  U.S. 
economy?    How    have   agricultural    develop- 
ments shaped  the  related  input  .sectors  such 
as  machinery,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  etc? 
Office  of  U.S.  Trade  RepresentatUn; 

How  have  current  trends  in  protectionism 
shaped  agriculture  and  what  are  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future?  What  is  the  proper  re- 
sponse lo  current  trade  problems?  How  have 
the  GATT  rules  on  internal lonal  trade  af- 
fected U.S.  agricultural  exports?  Are  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  steel,  textiles,  aulos 
and  other  industries  compatible  with  a 
single  position  on  trade  issues? 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Have  commodity  programs  contributed  to 
or  detracted  from  efforts  lo  conserve  our 
natural  resources? 

Department  of  Transportation 
How  do  transportation  policies  affect  the 
domestic  and  International  marketing  of 
farm  products?  Do  our  transportation  poli- 
cies adequately  serve  the  needs  of  rural 
America? 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  agriculture 
on  the  budget? 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
How  important  is  agriculture  to  the  U.S. 
economy?  How  much  have  consumers  bene- 
fitted from  agricultural  programs?  Do  their 
outlays  as  taxpayers  exceed  their  benefits 
as  consumers  in  terms  of  abundant  low  cost, 
high  quality  food? 

This  process  will  give  each  member  of  the 
Working  Group  a  broader  perspective  on 
the  various  agencies'  views  of  agriculture. 
Most  importantly,  it  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  members  of  the  Working 
Group  on  the  new  realities  of  the  U.S.  food 
and  agriculture  system.  It  will  permit  a  clar- 
ification of  any  misconceptions  concerning 
agriculture  and  its  role  in  the  economy  and 
identify  the  highly  controversial  areas  in 
which  the  Working  Group  may  wish  the 
subcommittees  lo  concentrate  their  efforts 
in  developing  background  materials.  Critical 
unresolved  differences  of  opinion  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  how  basic  events 
impact  agriculture  warrant  special  atten- 
tion. 

SUBCOMMITTEES  OF  THE  WORKING  GROUP 

In  order  lo  facilitate  the  development  of 
basic  factual  information,  the  Working 
Group  will  be  supported  by  the  following 
subcommittees  composed  of  representatives 
of  interested  agencies  and  departments: 

Farm  Commodity  Programs  (chaired  by 
the  A.ssi.stanl  Secretary  for  Economics, 
USDA): 

International  Trade  and  Foreign  Food  As- 
sistance (chaired  by  the  Under  Secretar.v  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. USDA): 

Resource  Conservation  (chaired  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.  USDA); 

Research  (chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Education.  USDA); 

Farm  Credit  and  Rural  Development 
(chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development. 
USDA);  and 

Feeding  and  Nulnlion  Programs  (chaired 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food  and 
Consumer  Services.  USDA). 

The  chairpersons  of  the  subcommittees 
will  assure  that  interested  departments  and 
agencies  have  an  opportunity  lo  participate 
in  the  subcommittees'  work.  The  chairper- 
sons also  will  report  the  results  of  the  sub- 
committees' deliberations  lo  the  Working 
Group. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  subcommit- 
tees will  be  to  develop  detailed,  factual 
background  papers  to  focus  the  dialogue  on 
future  food  and  agriculture  policies  in  areas 
of  greatest  significance.  The  papers  should 
create  a  factual  base  from  which  lo  evaluate 
the  forces  shaping  U.S.  and  world  agricul- 
ture. For  example,  the  subcommittee  on 
farm  commodity  programs  would  develop 
background  material  on  the  structure  of 
each  basic  commodity  Industry,  including 
production       characteristics.       supply/use 
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trends,  market  development  trends,  history 
of  government  programs  and  the  overall  im 
portance  of  the  commodity  in  the  U.S.  and 
world  economy.  The  subcommittee  on  inter- 
national trade  and  foreign  assistance  would 
provide  a  profile  of  U.S.  agriculture  trade 
patterns  to  identify  the  key  factors  respon- 
sible for  the  current  .state  of  U.S.  export 
markets.  Similar  factual  papers  will  be  pre- 
pared on  credit  programs,  rural  develop- 
ment programs,  feeding  programs,  con.serva- 
tion  programs  and  research.  Subcommittee 
chairpersons  may  wish  to  invite  expert  sub 
ject  matter  specialists  to  develop  back- 
ground papers  or  make  presentations  to  the 
subcommittees  in  the  more  complex  and 
controversial  areas  identified  during  the  in- 
ternal Working  Group  review. 

The  subcommittees  background  papers 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Working  Group  and 
released  to  the  public  as  a  basic  educational 
document  to  lacilitate  an  informed  dialogue 
on  farm  program  and  policy  options.  The 
papers  will  contain  no  recommendations  but 
will  serve  to  present  the  issues  in  a  factual 
context.  The  papers  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  June. 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEES  ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSIONS 

In  July  through  October,  the  subcommit- 
tees will  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
detailed  exchange  of  views  on  identified 
topics.  Members  of  Congress,  leaders  of 
major  farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups,  representatives  of  key  related  indus- 
tries such  as  fertilizer  and  machinery,  con 
sumer  representatives  and  other  subject 
matter  experts  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  these  roundtable  di.scussion  sessions  to 
further  delineate  the  problems  and  options 
facing  agriculture. 

The.se  di.scussions  will  be  focused  on  the 
broad  issues  which  affect  all  subsectors  of 
the  food  and  agriculture  system.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  area  of  commodity  programs,  the 
focus  would  be  the  impact  of  a  selected 
policy  tool,  such  as  loan  rates,  on  farm 
income,  grain  prices,  livestock  returns,  con- 
sumer prices,  exports  and  trade  share. 

SUBCOMMITTEES  PREP.ARE  LIST  OF  PROPOSED 
OPTIONS 

During  November,  the  subcommittees  of 
the  Working  Group  will  develop  detailed 
option  papers  on  the  basis  of  the  dialogue  at 
the  roundtable  discussions.  All  viable  op- 
tions will  be  carefully  analyzed  and  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each  alternative  carefully  slated 
to  facilitate  consideration  by  the  Working 
Group. 

WORKING  GROUP  PREPARES  RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  CABINET  COUNCIL 

In  December,  the  Working  Group,  utiliz- 
ing the  information  provided  by  the  sub- 
committees, will  complete  its  deliberations 
and  submit  a  list  of  recommended  food  and 
agriculture  policy  options  to  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Food  and  Agriculture  for  its  con- 
sideration. After  reviewing  the  Working 
Group's  recommendations,  the  Cabinet 
Council  will  submit  its  recommendation  on 
future  food  and  agriculture  policy  to  the 
President  in  early  January  1985. 

Our  success  in  this  endeavor  will  depend 
upon  our  commitment.  We  all  know  that 
our  decisions  are  only  as  good  as  our  own 
judgment  and  the  information  and  counsel 
we  receive  from  our  trusted  advisors.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recognizes  that  the  strength  of 
this  nation  lies  with  its  people.  Agriculture 
is  a  critical  part  of  this  nation,  and  food  and 
farm  programs  and  policies  can  only  be  en- 
hanced by  the  forthright  exchange  of  ideas 
whether  it  be  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas, 
the  cornfields  of  Illinois,  the  halls  of  Con- 
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gress.  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  White 
House  or  the  Oval  Office.  The  success  of 
future  foods  and  agriculture  policies  will  re- 
flect the  commitment  that  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals makes  to  ensuring  the  future 
health  of  agriculture. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
TRIBUTE  TO  BURT  WIDES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  departure  of  Burt  Wides,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  losing 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  talented 
counsels,  and  I  am  losing  one  of  my 
most  respected  and  valued  aides.  Burt 
is  leaving  the  Senate  for  private  law 
practice  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  committee,  and  he  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate,  Burt 
has  dedicated  himself  to  a  wide  range 
of  issues,  but  most  especially  to  civil 
rights.  His  outstanding  work  has 
earned  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
Senate. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Senate  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Burt  Wides  for  his 
unique  ability  and  his  dedicated  a.ssist- 
ance  to  all  of  us.  We  will  miss  him,  and 
we  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee honored  Burt  in  a  special  reso- 
lution we  approved  at  our  meeting  this 
morning,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Resolution 

Commending  Burt  Wides 
Whereas.   Burt   Wides   has  been   an  out- 
standing and  valued  coun.sel  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  thirteen  years; 

Whereas.  Burt  Wides  has  dedicated  him- 
self un.selfishly  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
Whereas.  Burt  Wides  has  rendered  service 
of  .special  excellence  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  justice  under  law; 

Whereas,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Burt 
Wides.  there  might  not  be  a  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas.  Burt  Wides  has  demonstrated  a 
superiority  of  intellect,  a  consistency  of  pur 
po.se.  a  tirelessness  of  industry,  a  mastery  of 
detail,  a  boldness  of  imagination,  a  richness 
of  persistence,  and  an  uncommonness  of 
talent  for  public  service  in  his  manifold  con- 
tributions to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee; and 

Wherea.s.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
hereby  notes  and  will  long  remember  the 
longsoine  analyses,  in-depth  representa- 
tions, exhaustive  briefings,  and  permanent- 
ly bent  ears  that  Burt  Wides  has  ceaselessly 
and  singlehandedly  conferred  on  each  and 
all  of  us  as  members  of  the  committee;  now. 
it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Burt  Wides  for  his  unique  dedica- 
tion to  the  rule  of  law  and  his  superb  service 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 
Chairman;  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
of  Maryland:  Paul  Laxalt.  of  Nevada: 


Orrin  G  Hatch,  of  Utah;  Robert  Dole, 
of  Kansas;  Alan  K.  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming; John  P.  East,  of  North  Carolina: 
Chuck  Grassley.  of  Iowa:  Jeremiah 
Denton,  of  Alabama:  Arlen  Specter,  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  of  Delaware.  Rank 
ing  Minority  Member;  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts:  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  of  West  Virginia;  Howard  M. 
Melzenbaum.  of  Ohio;  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini.  of  Arizona;  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  of 
Vermont;  Max  Baucus.  of  Montana; 
Howell  Heflin.  of  Alabama. 


The  Hermanns  have  exhibited  un- 
selfish dedication  and  service  to  their 
synagogue  and  to  their  community  at 
large.  I  am  pleased  that  their  friends 
have  chosen  to  recognize  their  record 
of  accomplishments. 


THOMAS  WOJSLAWOWICZ 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  an  unusual  individual  in  my 
State  who  was  recently  selected  for  a 
special  honor  in  his  community.  Mr. 
Thoma.<;  Wojslawowicz  will  receive  to- 
night the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the 
Bayonne  Chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Chri-stians  and  Jews.  This 
award  is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  service— particularly  to 
the  young  people  of  Bayonne. 

Mr.  Wojslawowicz  has  served  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Bayonne  school  system 
and  varsity  swimming  coach  for  the 
last  20  years.  He  has  also  been  the 
manager  of  the  city's  swimming  pools 
for  the  last  11  years.  In  those  capac- 
ities he  has  given  un.selfishly  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  help  the  young 
people  of  Bayonne  develop  their  skills 
as  well  as  their  character. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Wojslawowicz  has  given  his 
time  and  energy  to  church  and  civic 
activities  in  particular  those  that  have 
responded  to  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  have  supported  the  rights  of 
the  Polish  people  to  live  in  freedom. 
He  has  been  cited  many  times  by  dif- 
ferent groups  in  Bayonne  and 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  his  leadership  and  service. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors  in  recognizing  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Wojslawowicz. 


JULIA  AND  GEORGE  HERMANN 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  April  28.  the  Beth  Tikvah 
New  Milford  Jewish  Center  in  New 
Milford.  N.J..  honored  Julia  and 
George  Hermann  for  many  years  of 
extraordinary  service  to  their  commu- 
nity. Independently.  Mrs.  Hermann 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Sister- 
hood of  the  center  and  held  almost 
every  chairmanship  on  its  board.  Mr. 
Hermann  has  been  president  of  the 
congregation's  mens  club,  held  many 
positions  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  As  formidable  as  they  are 
individually,  they  have  joined  forces 
to  cochair  the  Israel  bond  drive.  Their 
successful  effort  was  honored  by  the 
State  of  Israel. 


CONGRESSMAN  EDWARD  P. 
BOLAND  WINS  JOHN  F.  KENNE- 
DY AWARD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
St.  Patricks  Day  last  March.  Con- 
gressman Edward  P.  Boland  of  Ma,ssa- 
chusetts  delivered  an  eloquent  and  in- 
.spiring  address  to  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade  Committee  in  Holyoke. 

The  occasion  was  a  special  one,  be- 
cause Congressman  Boland  was  being 
honored  this  year  as  the  recipient  of 
the  committee's  John  F.  Kennedy  Na- 
tional Award,  which  is  presented  each 
year  to  that  person  of  Irish  descent 
whose  life  and  career  have  made  an  in- 
delible impact  on  society. 

I  know  that  President  Kennedy 
would  have  been  especially  proud  of 
the  award  this  year  to  his  friend  Eddy 
Boland.  Over  the  years.  Congressman 
Boland  ha,s  secured  an  outstanding 
reputation  of  service  to  Congress  and 
the  country.  He  is  a  respected  friend 
and  colleague  to  all  of  us.  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  richly-earned 
and  well-deserved  honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Congressman  Bo- 
land's  St.  Patrick  Day  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud,  as  follows: 

Address     of     Congressman      Edward      P 
Boland.  St.   Patrick  s  Day   Parade  Com- 
mittee. Holyoke.  Mass..  March  17.  1984 
At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  no  greater 
honor  has  been  accorded  me  in  public  life 
than  that  which  the  Holyoke  St.  Patricks 
Day  Parade  Committee  has  bestowed  on  me 
tonight. 

I  accept  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Award  with 
pride  and  humility— and  shall  cherish  it 
always  in  memory  of  that  great  patriot 
whose  name  it  bears  and  in  remembrance 
of  all  of  you  here,  who  are  so  dedicated  to 
the  great  heritage  with  which  we  have  been 
enriched. 

Indeed,  it's  a  heartwarming  and  exhilarat- 
ing experience  to  share  with  you  that  great 
intimacy  of  spirit  which— through  the 
ages— has  satisfied  the  proudest  insticts  of 
men. 

That  is  the  spirit,  the  faith  if  you  will, 
that  makes  the  Irish  what  they  are. 

It  is  a  faith  that  down  through  the  cen- 
turies of  suffering  has  been  the  essence  of 
Ireland's  greatness. 

It  embedded  in  her  nature  a  devotion  to 
God.  that  could  never  be  extinguished,  and 
a  love  for  learning,  that  never  failed,  even 
when  access  to  the  sources  of  knowledge 
was  denied  for  hundreds  of  years. 

That  faith  conserved  for  the  Irish  the  soul 
of  civilization. 

Where    nations    under    le.s.sor    oppression 
have  fallen,  she  stood  bloody  but  unbowed- 
true  to  her  creed  and  true  to  her  God. 
It  was  the  Irish  poet  Moore  who  wrote: 


Other  nations  have  fallen  and  thou  are 
still  young. 

Thy  Sun  is  but  rising  when  others  have  set. 

And  through  slavery's  cloud  o  er  thy  morn- 
ing hath  hung. 

The  full  moon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round 

thee  yet 
Erin.  O  Erin,  though  long  in  the  shade. 
Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  proudest 
shall  fade.  " 

In  1963.  I  had  the  special  privilege  of  tra\ 
eling  to  Ireland  with  President  Kennedy. 

I  remember,  as  clearly  as  If  it  had  oc- 
curred thi.s  morning,  the  long  drive  from  the 
airport  through  Dublin-down  O'Connell 
Street  to  the  United  States  Emba.ssy  in 
Phoenix  Park— and  the  sheer  joy  and  adula- 
tion of  the  hundereds  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  way  to  greet  their  yankee  boy.  was 
a  sight  that  had  never  been  seen  before,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be  again. 

I  stood  with  him  in  the  square  at  New 
Ro.ss  where  his  great  grandfather  Patrick 
Kennedy  was  born— and  in  a  soccer  field  at 
Wexford  where  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls  ser- 
enaded him  with  "We're  the  Boys  From 
Wexford.  " 

We  went  to  Cork  City  and  met  his  moth- 
er's people,  the  Fitzgeralds-and  it  was 
there  he  told  the  crowd: 

Coming  in  I  met  four  rather  angry  Fitz- 
geralds.  they  said  they  were  tired  of  hearing 
about  the  Kennedys  in  New  Ro.ss— and  what 
about  the  Fitzgeralds  ' 

I  said,  that  was  because  of  my  grandfa- 
ther who  was  mayor  of  Boston.  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  who  used  to  tell  everybody  he 
was  from  Limerick.  Donegal,  Donnybrook. 
anywhere.  " 

At  the  city  hall,  the  president  introduced 
to  the  mayor  and  council  and  crowd.  Larry 
O'Brien  and  Dave  Powers 

He  presented,  the  pastor  of  the  church  I 
go  to.  who  comes  from  Cork.  Monsignor 
OMahoney. 

He  is  the  pastor  of  a  poor  humble  flock  in 
Palm  Beach.  Florida. 

Also  a  congre.ssman  who  represents  about 
85  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  Irish.  Congressman  Boland 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  came  with  us." 

On  June  28th  we  went  back  to  Dublin 
where  he  spoke  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

In  one  of  his  finest  speeches  he  said: 
In  an  age  when  history  moves  with  the 
tramp  of  earthquake  feet— in  an  age  when  a 
handful  of  men  and  nations  have  the  power 
literally  to  devastate  mankind  — in  such  an 
age.  it  may  be  asked.— how  can  a  nation  as 
small  as  Ireland  play  much  of  a  role  on  the 
world  stage? 

"I  would  remind  people  who  ask  the  ques- 
tion, including  those  in  other  small  coun- 
tries, of  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  ora- 
tors of  the  English  language: 

"All  the  world  owes  much  to  the  little 
five  feet  high'  nations.  The  greatest  art  of 
the  world  was  the  work  of  little  nations. 
The  most  enduring  literature  of  the  world 
was  the  work  of  little  nations.  The  heroic 
deeds  that  thrill  humanity  through  genera- 
tions, were  the  deeds  of  little  nations  fight- 
ing for  their  freedom.  And.  oh  yes.  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  came  through  a  little 
nation.  " 

And  then  it  was  on  to  Eyre  Square  in 
Galway  where  he  told  the  thousands  ga- 
tered  there: 

"If  the  day  was  clear  enough  and  if  you 
went  down  to  the  bay  and  you  looked  west, 
and  your  sight  was  good  enough,  you  would 
see  Boston.  Ma,ssachusetts. 

"You  send  us  home  with  the  warmest 
memories  of   you   and   your  country.   So   I 


must  say  that,  though  other  days  may  not 
be  so  bright  as  we  look  toward  the  future, 
the  brightest  days  will  continue  to  be  tho.se 
in  which  we  visited  you  in  Ireland.  ' 

And  finally  at  Shannon— as  he  bid  his 
farewell  and  spoke  about  a  ballad  immortal- 
ized by  the  great  Irish  tenor  John  McCor- 
mack,  the  100th  anniversary  of  whose  birth 
we  celebrate  this  year: 

"Last  night  somebody  sang  a  song,  the 
words  of  which  1  am  sure  you  know:  "Come 
back  to  Erin  Mavourneen.  Mavourneen, 
come  back  aroun'  to  the  land  of  my  birth. 
Come  back  with  the  shamrock  in  the  spring- 
time Mavourneen.  " 

This  is  not  the  land  of  my  birth.  "  he  said, 
but   it   is   the   land   for  which   I   have   the 
greatest  affection  and  1  certainly  will  come 
back  in  the  springtime." 

There  was  no  springtime  for  Jack  Kenne- 
dy. 

The  promise  is  gone,  but  today,  and  for  all 
days  we  shall  remember  the  splendor  of  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  that,  in  just  1.000 
days,  brought  reassurance  and  hope  to  all 
people  everywhere. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  always  the  memories 
of  that  marvelous  journey— with  all  its  joy, 
its  camardarie.  and  magnificence. 

But  the  emotions  that  were  to  touch  me 
most  deeply  came  when  I  left  the  Presiden- 
tial parly  at  Galway. 

In  the  early  morning  of  June  30th,  I 
rented  a  car  and  took  off  for  Kerry— down 
through  the  rolling  hills  of  Galway— across 
the  farmlands  of  Clare  — through  Limerick 
to  Tralee— past  Anascoul  and  Lispole  into 
Dingle— and  then  on  to  Glen  Faun,  to  the 
west  of  Dingle,  where  my  father  was  born. 

The  Sun  had  been  shining  brightly  all 
day— but  just  as  I  arrived  at  Faun,  the  rain 
clouds  began  to  hang  on  the  horizon  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  parked  my  car  and  looked  out  acro.ss  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean— savage  and  rest- 
less, cold  and  gray— the  ocean  thai  had 
beckoned  to  my  people  and  yours  and  of- 
fered the  promise  of  a  new  life  in  a  new- 
world. 

As  I  stood  there— in  the  place  my  fore- 
bearers  had  inhabited  for  centuries.  I  under- 
stood that  the  essence  of  Ireland  is  the 
story  of  her  people,  and  the  great  leaders 
whose  lives  have  been  indelibly  etched  on 
the  pages  of  Irish  history: 

The  great  .saints  of  Ireland  who  spread 
the  message  of  the  gospel— St.  Patrick 
whose  feast  day  we  celebrate  today,  and 
who  brought  Christ  to  Ireland  and  changed 
its  eternal  destiny. 

St.  Bridget,  the  beloved  Mary  of  the  Gael: 
Bridget  of  Kildare— who  walked  the  hills 
and  dales  of  Ireland  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Christianity. 

St.  Colm'cille— the  founder  of  monas- 
teries—whose extraordinary  missionary  ac- 
tivity look  him  not  only  all  over  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  but  to  the  other  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  as  well. 

And  so  many  others— Wolf  Tone— who. 
200  years  ago.  preached  that  Ireland  would 
never  be  prosperous— would  never  be  able  to 
take  her  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world— unless  she  was  independent- 
free  men  and  free  women  living  under  their 
own  flag. 

The  immortal  Robert  Emmett.  and  the 
dream  of  freedom  for  which  he  sacrificed 
his  fortune  and  his  life— standing  in  the 
dock  of  Green  Street  in  Dublin  before  he 
was  publicly  beheaded— uttering  that  mag- 
nificent oration— and  in  dying  becoming  a 
symbol  of  heroic  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  lib- 
erty. 
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Daniel  OConnell-that  great  Kerryman 
whose  birthplace  in  Charicaveen  I  was  to 
visit  the  next  day-whose  voice  in  the  last 
century  was  the  voice  of  Ireland. 

Long  before  anyone  ever  heard  the  phrase 
"Human  Rights  .  he  invoked  the  rights  of 
his  people  against  the  tyranny  and  intoler 
ance  of  the  crown  and.  with  the  eloquence 
of  eternity,  caused  trembling  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  and  brought  dignity  to  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

And  Eamon  Devalera.  whose  leadership 
rallied  a  struggling  nation  and  who  unified 
and  strengthened  it  by  the  plain  force  of  his 
character. 

I  thought  of  those  dreadful  days  of  the 
18th  century  when  the  hunted  schoolmas- 
ter, with  a  price  on  his  head  and  hidden 
from  house  to  house,  gathered  his  little 
class  behind  a  hedge,  in  some  remote  moun- 
tain glen,  and  fed  his  eager  pupils  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  knowledge. 

I  thought  of  the  hunted  priest -hiding 
like  a  thief  among  the  hills-celebrating 
mass  for  his  people  in  some  clearing  while 
faithful  .sentries  watched  from  nearby  hill- 
tops for  the  approach  of  British  soldiers. 

And  I  thought  of  the  days  of  the  great 
famine  when  thousands  were  dying,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  survived 
wandered  aimlessly  over  the  land— or  gazed 
hopelessly  into  infinite  darkness  and  de- 
spair. 

As  I  stood  there-with  the  shadows 
lengthening  and  the  first  drops  of  rain  be- 
ginning to  fall.  I  marveled  at  their  preser- 
verance;  how  they  kept  the  flame  of  free- 
dom glowing  through  the  centuries  of  strug- 
gle 

Ireland  bred  her  scholars,  her  artists,  her 
statesman,  and  her  saints— and  when  they 
could  not  wage  war  for  Ireland,  they  became 
like  wild  geese,  and  fought  for  freedom  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  United  Slates  is  replete 
with  examples  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Irish  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  human 
freedom. 

They  came  here,  many  of  them  -your 
people  and  mine— in  the  hold  of  a  ship;  part 
of  the  "tired,  the  poor,  the  huddled  masses 
who  yearned  to  breathe  free."  They  came  to 
Holyoke  and  to  Hungry  Hill--to  Boston  and 
New  York  and  Philadelphia— to  the  North. 
South.  East  and  West. 

They  attained  little  of  life's  worldly  pos- 
sessions—very few  ever  became  wealthy, 
powerful  or  famous. 

They  worked  in  the  mills— in  the  found- 
ries—on the  railroads— they  built  the 
bridges  and  dug  the  tunnels— they  carried 
the  bricks  and  they  shoveled  the  coal. 

They  brought  up  th-^ir  families,  went  to 
church,  and  most  of  them,  lived  and  died 
without  ever  acquiring  those  things,  the 
world  has  come  to  associate  with  success. 

Many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write  and 
yet.  in  their  unlettered,  untutored  way.  they 
inspired  their  sons  and  daughters  with  the 
deep  conviction  that  truth  cannot  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  man-made  boundaries,  that 
there  are  values  that  transcend  material 
considerations  and  that  above  all.  love  for 
their  god  and  respect  for  each  other  were 
essential  to  an  enduring  social  order. 
This  was  their  legacy  of  love. 
This  indeed  is  the  spirit  that  has  pre- 
served the  soul  of  Ireland  and  has  brought 
us  to  this  day. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  made  my  way  at  last 

to  the  farm  of  my  cousin.  John  Boland.  in 

Faun. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  knocked  on  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  his  wife.  Kate,  whom  I 

had  never  seen  before  in  my  life  and  who 


looked    at    me    and    said:      Youre    Eddie 
Boland."  I  asked,    how  do  you  know?" 

"Sure",  she  said,  "we  knew  Jack  Kennedy 
was  coming,  and  we  knew  he  wouldn't  come 
without  you." 

I  entered  the  house  and  in  the  front  room, 
in  the  most  prominent  place  on  the  far  wall 
there  were  three  pictures-Jcsus  Christ,  on 
one  side— Pope  Paul  VI.  on  the  other  side  — 
and  in  the  middle,  a  picture  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

After  visiting  the  Bolands.  I  went  to 
Carrig  to  see  the  Cavanaughs— my  mothers 
people. 

When  I  parked  the  car  and  started  up  the 
path  to  the  house,  a  tall,  lean  man  about  70. 
stepped  out  of  a  barn  about  30  yards  away— 
he  looked  at  me  and  .said,  "you're  a  Boland." 
I  said.  "Yes.  I'm  Eddie  Boland." 
He  said,  "we've  been  waiting  for  you.  " 
I  went  into  the  House  with  him  and  sure 
enough    there   were   three   pictures   on    the 
wall-the  Savior.  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Kenne- 
dy in  the  middle. 

And  so  it  went.  For  the  next  two  days  I 
was  taken  to  Bally-Ferriter  and  Bally  David, 
to  Ventry  and  Dunquin.  to  Dingle  and  Char- 
icaveen to  meet  everyone  and  anyone  who 
wanted  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  guy  who 
knew  Jack  Kennedy. 

Yes.  it  was  a  great  journey,  and  tonight, 
as  I  draw  upon  those  memories.  I  pray  for 
Ireland,  for  its  people  and  for  the  day  when 
they  can  live  in  peace  in  a  United  Ireland. 

That  unity  must  come  through  the  union 
of  hearts  and  minds,  not  by  bloodshed,  con- 
quest, or  fear. 

It  is  toward  that  time  of  peace  and  unity, 
that  all  of  us  must  work,  in  the  spirit  of 
President  Kennedy  to  bind  up  Ireland's 
wounds,  and  .see  Ireland  one  nation,  pros- 
perous and  strong,  nourished  in  peace  by 
the  great  traditions  that  make  us  all  proud 
to  call  ourselves  Irish. 

I  pray  also  for  America,  this  Nation  of 
ours  that  has  long  been  a  beacon  of  hope  in 
an  uncertain  and  troubled  world. 

May  we  never  forget  that  the  strength  of 
this  country  has  been  the  diversity  of  its 
people— the  way  in  which  men  and  women 
of  a  hundred  different  nationalities  have 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal 
while  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  the 
homeland  of  their  ancestors. 

No  group  in  this  country  has  been  more 
effective  in  pre.serving  the  heritage  of  Ire 
land  than  the  Holyoke  St.  Patricks  Day 
Parade  Committee. 

The  spirit  of  Ireland  lives  for  many  who 
will  never  visit  that  fair  isle  becau.se  of  the 
magnificent  annual  celebrations  produced 
by  this  organization. 

The  honor  you  have  paid  me  tonight  will 
never  be  forgotten.  My  wife  Mary  thanks 
you.  My  daughters  Martha  and  Kathleen 
thank  you.  My  sons  Edward  and  Michael 
thank  you.  And  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  You  have  touched  the 
Boland  family  deeply,  and  we  are  very 
grateful. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  IRELAND 
FORUM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum,  re- 
leased yesterday  in  Dublin,  is  the  most 
promising  initiative  toward  peace  in 
more  than  a  decade  of  violence  and 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  a  sense,  the  document  is  a  decla- 
ration of  interdependence"  for  a 
future  in  which  Catholic  and  Protes- 


tant. Nationalist  and  Unionist  can  re- 
spect each  others  aspirations  and  live 
and  prosper  together  in  a  better  Ire- 
land. The  report  may  well  be  the  last 
best  chance  to  break  the  intensifying 
cycle  of  killing  and  violence  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  achieve  true  reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  great  traditions 
of  that  land. 

I  hope  that  all  sides  of  the  conflict- 
in  Dublin  and  London,  in  Derry  and 
Belfast— will  give  this  opportunity  for 
peace  a  chance.  And  I  also  hope  that 
President  Reagan,  in  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land next  month  and  in  his  talks  with 
British  and  Irish  leaders,  will  offer  the 
full  assistance  of  the  United  Stales  in 
achieving  this  long-sought  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  of  the 
New  Ireland  Forum  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

2  May  1984 

New  Ireland  Porum  Report 

CHAPTER  1 

Preface 

1.1— The  New  Ireland  Forum  was  estab- 
lished for  consultations  on  the  manner  in 
which  lasting  peace  and  .stability  could  be 
achieved  in  a  new  Ireland  through  the 
democratic  process  and  to  report  on  po.ssible 
new  structures  and  proces.ses  through  which 
this  objective  might  be  achieved. 

1.2— Participation  in  the  Forum  was  open 
to  call  to  all  democratic  parlies  which  reject 
violence  and  which  have  members  elected  or 
appointed  to  either  House  of  the  Oireachtas 
or  the  Northern  Ireland  Assembly.  Four  po- 
litical parties  took  part  in  the  Porum:  the 
Fianna  Fail  Parly,  the  Fine  Gael  Party,  the 
Labour  Party  and  the  Social  Democratic 
and  Labour  Party  (SDLP).  These  four  par- 
ties together  represent  over  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  nationalist  population  and  over 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  population  of 
Ireland.  The  parties  which  participated  in 
the  Porum  would  have  greatly  preferred 
thai  discu.ssions  on  a  new  Ireland  should 
have  embraced  the  elected  representatives 
of  both  the  unionist  and  nationalist  popula- 
tion. However,  the  Forum  sought  the  views 
of  people  of  all  traditions  who  agreed  with 
its  objectives  and  who  reject  violence.  The 
establishment  and  work  of  the  Forum  have 
been  of  historic  importance  in  bringing  to- 
gether, for  the  first  time  since  the  division 
of  Ireland  in  1920.  elected  nationalist  repre- 
sentatives from  North  and  South  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  shape  of  a  new  Ireland  in  which 
people  of  differing  identities  would  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony  and  in  which 
all  traditions  would  find  an  honoured  place 
and  have  equal  validity. 

1.3— The  leaders  of  the  four  participating 
parties  met  on  14  and  21  April.  1983  to  con- 
sider arrangements  for  the  Forum.  Those 
present  were  the  Taoiseach.  Dr.  Garret  Filz- 
Gerald.  TD.  Leader  of  the  Fine  Gael  Party; 
Mr.  Charles  J  Haughey.  TD.  Leader  of  the 
Fianna  Fail:  the  Tanaiste.  Mr.  Dick  Spring. 
TD.  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party;  and  Mr. 
John  Hume.  MP.  MEP.  Leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party.  The  Party 
Leaders  made  the  following  arrangements: 
the  Chairman  to  be  Dr.  Colm  o  hEocha. 
President  of  University  College  Galway  and 


the  Secretary  to  be  Mr.  John  R.  Tobin. 
Clerk  of  Seanad  Eireann;  the  Forum  would 
be  assisted  by  an  independent  secretariat; 
membership  of  the  Forum  would  comprise 
27  members  and  14  alternate  members  from 
the  four  parties. 

1  4— The  members  and  alternates  nomi- 
nated were: 

Fianne  Fail  Party  Members  and  Alter- 
nates: 

Charles  J.  Haughey  TD:  Brian  Lenihan 
TD;  David  Andrews  TD;  Gerry  Collins  TD; 
Eileen  Lemass  TD;  Ray  MacSharry  MD; 
Rory  O'Hanlon  TD;  Jim  Tunney  TD;  John 
Wilson  TD;  Paudge  Brennan  TD;  Jackie 
Fahey  TD;  Jimmy  Leonard  TD;  John 
O'Leary  TD. 

Secretary:  Veronica  Guerin. 

Pine  Gael  Party  Members  and  Alternates: 

Garret  PitzGerald  TD;  Taoiseach;  Peter 
Barry  TD.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Myra  Barry  TD;  Senator  James  Dooge; 
Paddy  Harte  TD;  John  Kelly  TD;  Enda 
Kenny  TD;  Maurice  Manning  TD;  David 
Molony  TD;  Nora  Owen  TD;  Ivan  Yates  TD. 

Secretary:  John  Fanagan. 

Labour  Party  Members  and  Alternates: 

Dick  Spring  TD.  Tanaiste  and  Minister  for 
Energy;  Prank  Cluskey  TD;  Senator  Ste- 
phen McGonagle;  FYank  Prendergast  TD; 
Mervyn  Taylor  TD;  Eileen  Desmond  TD; 
Senator  Mary  Robinson. 

Secretary:  Diarmaid  McGuinness. 

Social  Democratic  and  Labour  Party 
Members  and  Alternates: 

John  Hume  MP.  MEP;  Seamus  Mallon; 
Austin  Currie;  Joe  Hendron;  E.  K. 
McGrady;  Sean  Parren;  Prank  Peely;  Hugh 
Logue;  Paddy  ODonoghue;  Paschal  OHare. 

Secretary.  Denis  Haughey. 

Proceedings  of  the  Forum 
1.5--The  first  session  of  the  Porum  was 
held  in  public  in  Dublin  Castle  on  the  30th 
May  1983.  It  was  opened  by  the  Chairman. 
Colm  o  hEocha  and  was  addres.sed  by  the 
Leaders  of  the  four  participating  parties. 
There  was  a  total  of  28  private  sessions  and 
13  public  sessions  and  there  were  56  meet- 
ings of  the  Steering  Group,  comprising  the 
Chairman  and  the  Party  Leaders.  In  addi- 
tion, sub-groups  of  the  Forum  examined  in 
detail  economic  issues  and  the  structures 
outlined  in  Chapters  6.  7  and  8. 

1.6— Since  the  Forum  was  concerned  to 
hear  the  widest  possible  range  of  opinion,  in 
particular  from  Northern  Ireland,  written 
submissions  were  invited  through  advertise- 
ments in  a  wide  range  of  newspapers.  North 
and  South.  A  total  of  317  submissions  was 
received  from  both  parts  of  Ireland  and 
from  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Belgium.  France  and  Canada.  These  reflect- 
ed many  views,  including  those  of  the  na- 
tionalist and  unionist  traditions,  and  cov- 
ered a  wide  constitutional,  legal,  religious, 
educational  and  cultural  matters.  The 
Porum  invited  oral  presentations  from  31  in- 
dividuals and  groups  in  order  to  allow  for 
further  elaboration  and  discussion  of  their 
submissions.  These  sessions  took  place  at  1 1 
public  meetings  of  the  Forum  from  20  Sep- 
tember. 1983  to  9  February.  1984.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  these  sessions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Forum.  Appendix  I  lists  the 
publications  containing  these  proceedings 
and  Appendix  II  lists  individuals  and  groups 
who  made  written  submissions. 

1.7— A  forum  delegation  from  the  four 
participating  parties  visited  the  North  on 
26/27  September.  1983.  and  met  groups  rep- 
resentative of  a  wide  range  of  opinion.  On 
23/24  January.  1984.  another  Forum  delega- 
tion held  discussions  in  London  with  groups 
from   the  Conservative  Party,   the  Labour 


Party,    the    Liberal    Party    and    the   Social 
Democratic  Party. 

1.8— The  following  reports,  which  analyse 
in  detail  different  aspects  of  the  problem, 
were  prepared  by  the  Forum  and  have  been 
published  separately:  'The  Cost  of  Violence 
arising  from  the  Northern  Ireland  Crisis 
since  1969  ";  "The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Division  of  Ireland  since  1920"  and 
"A  Comparative  Description  of  the  Econom- 
ic Structure  and  Situation.  North  and 
South  ".  These  reports  contribute  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  and 
provide  an  important  point  of  reference. 
The  following  studies  were  commissioned  by 
the  Forum  and  have  been  published:  The 
Macroeconomic  Consequences  of  Intergrat- 
ed  Economic  Policy.  Planning  and  Co-ordi- 
nation in  Ireland  by  DKM  Economic  Con- 
sultants; and  The  Legal  Systems.  North  and 
South  by  Professor  C.  K.  Boyle  and  Profes- 
sor D.S.  Greer.  Studies  on  the  implications 
of  integration  in  the  agriculture,  energy  and 
transport  sectors,  prepared  for  the  forum, 
are  being  published  separately. 

Acknou-ledgement  of  assistance  received 
1.9— The  Forum  records  its  gratitude  to  all 
who  made  submissions,  written  and  oral.  It 
acknowledges  with  thanks  the  co".tributions 
of  tho.se  who  acted  as  consultants  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Forum's  work.  The  very  posi- 
tive response  to  requests  for  assistance  by 
the  Forum  and  the  large  number  of  submis- 
sions and  offers  of  help  received  bear  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  widespread  and  urgent 
desire  among  all  traditions  in  Ireland  that 
the  Porum  should  succeed  in  contributing 
to  peace  and  .stability. 

CHAPTER  2 

Introduction 

2.1— The  Forum  has  been  imbued  with  an 
overriding  sense  of  the  importance  and  ur- 
gency of  its  task.  It  was  established  against 
a  background  of  deep  division,  insecurity 
and  violence  that  threatens  society,  primari- 
ly in  Northern  Ireland  but  also  in  the  Re- 
public and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Britain. 
The  continuing  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland 
has  reached  critical  proportions,  involving 
intense  human  suffering  and  misery  for 
many  thousands  of  people.  The  persistence 
of  division  and  of  conflict  on  such  a  scale 
poses  a  fundamental  challenge  to  those  who 
support  and  practise  democratic  principles 
as  a  means  to  resolve  political  problems;  in 
particular,  since  Britain  exercises  direct  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  suc- 
cessive British  Governments.  More  than 
thirty  years  after  European  statesmen  suc- 
cessfully resolved  to  set  aside  their  ancient 
quarrels  and  to  work  together  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  represents  a 
dangerous  source  of  instability  in  Western 
Europe  and  a  challenge  to  the  democratic 
values  which  Europe  shares  in  common  with 
North  America  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
World. 

2.2— The  analysis  by  the  Forum  of  the 
crisis  in  Northern  Ireland  (Chapters  3  and 
4)  illustrates  the  inherent  instability  ol  the 
1920  constitutional  arrangements  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arbitrary  division  of  Ireland. 
Each  generation  since  has  suffered  from  the 
discrimination,  repression  and  violence 
which  has  stemmed  from  those  constitu- 
tional arrangements. 

2.3— The  study  of  DKM  Economic  Con- 
sultants show-s  that  the  economic  outlook 
for  the  North  is  very  bleak  as  long  as  the 
present  political  paralysis  and  violence  con- 
tinue. This  study  indicates  that  on  the  basis 
of  foreseeable  economic  trends,  and  in  the 


absence  of  a  political  settlement  leading  to 
an  end  to  violence,  there  would  be  virtual 
stagnation  in  the  economy  and  a  further 
substantial  increase  in  unemployment.  Un- 
employment in  the  North  would  increase 
from  an  estimated  122.000  in  1984  to  as 
much  as  166.000  (about  32  percent  of  civil 
employment)  by  the  1990's.  Without  politi- 
cal progress  the  scale  of  economic  and  social 
problems  will  increase  greatly,  exacerbating 
a  highly  dangerous  situation.  This  will  make 
increasingly  intolerable  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic burden  for  twth  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  North.  It  will  also  lead  to  a 
major  increase  in  the  financial  burden  on 
Britain  because  of  the  mounting  cost  of  se- 
curity and  the  increased  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  shore  up  the  economy  and  living 
standards  of  the  area.  For  the  South,  there 
will  be  a  further  diversion  of  resources  to  se- 
curity where  expenditure  is  already  dispro- 
portionately greater  than  that  of  Britain, 
while  the  adverse  effects  on  the  economy, 
particularly  of  the  border  areas,  will  be  pro- 
longed. 

2.4— The  immediate  outlook  for  the  North 
is  extremely  dangerous  unless  an  acceptable 
political  solution  is  achieved.  The  long-term 
damage  to  society  worsens  each  day  that 
passes  without  political  progress.  In  politi- 
cal, moral  and  human  terms  there  is  no  ac- 
ceptable level  of  violence.  There  are  at 
present  no  political  institutions  to  which  a 
majority  of  people  of  the  nationalist  and 
unionist  traditions  can  give  their  common 
allegiance  or  even  acquiesce  in.  The  funda- 
mental social  bonds  which  hold  people  to- 
gether in  a  normal  community,  already  ten- 
uous in  the  abnormal  conditions  of  North- 
ern Ireland,  have  been  very  largely  sun- 
dered by  the  events  and  experiences  of  the 
past  fifteen  terrible  years.  However,  despite 
the  drawing  apart  of  the  two  traditions 
since  1969.  respect  for  basic  human  values 
was  for  a  time  maintained  within  each  tradi- 
tion. But  as  sensibilities  have  become  dulled 
and  despair  has  deepened,  there  has  been  a 
progressive  erosion  of  basic  values  which  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  irreversible.  The  im- 
mense challenge  facing  political  leaders  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  merely  to  arrest 
the  cancer  but  to  create  the  conditions  for  a 
new  Ireland  and  a  new  society  acceptable  to 
all  its  people. 

2.5— The  need  for  progress  toward  this  ob- 
jective is  now  so  urgent  that  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  postponing  action.  A  major 
reassessement  by  Britain  which  at  present 
exercises  direct  responsibility  for  Northern 
Ireland  is  required.  There  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  give  urgent  and  sustained  priori- 
ty to  the  initiation  of  a  political  process 
leading  to  a  durable  solution. 

2.6— The  conflict  inherent  in  the  North- 
ern situation  has  surfaced  dramatically  in 
the  last  15  years  and  the  situation  is  pro- 
gressively deteriorating  within  the  present 
structures.  The  alienation  of  nationalists  in 
Northern  Ireland  from  political  and  civil  in- 
stitutions, from  the  security  forces  and  from 
the  manner  of  application  of  the  law  has  in- 
creased to  major  proportions.  There  is  fear, 
insecurity,  confusion  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future  in  the  unionist  section  of  the 
community.  Northern  Ireland  today  is  char- 
acterised by  the  fact  that  neither  section  of 
the  community  is  happy  with  the  status  quo 
or  has  confidence  in  or  a  sense  of  direction 
about  the  future.  It  is  essential  that  any 
proposals  for  political  progress  should 
remove  nationalist  alienation  and  assure  the 
identity  and  security  of  both  unionists  and 
nationalists.  Accordingly,  in  the  search  for 
the  basis  of  a  political  solution  the  British 
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and  Irish  Governments  must  together  initi- 
ate a  process  which  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  common 
ground  between  both  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  Northern  Ireland  and  among  all 
the  people  of  this  island. 

CHAPTER  3 

Origins  of  the  Problem 
Failure  of  1920  settlement 
3.1— The  existing  political  systems  in  Ire- 
land have  evolved  from  the  1920  constitu- 
tional arrangement  by  Britain  which  result- 
ed in  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  country. 
Prior  to  1920  and  during  many  centuries  of 
British  rule.  Ireland  was  administered  as  an 
integral  political  unit.  The  establishment  of 
Northern  Ireland  as  a  separate  political  unit 
was  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Irish  people  for  the  political  unity 
and  sovereignty  of  Ireland  as  expressed  in 
the  last  all-Ireland  election  of  1918.  That 
election  also  confirmed  that  the  FYotestants 
of  North-East  Ulster,  fearful  for  the  surviv- 
al of  their  heritage,  opposed  separation  of 
Ireland  and  Britain.  Although  the  (British) 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  1920  contem- 
plated the  eventual  establishment  of  an  all- 
Ireland  Parliament  within  the  United  King- 
dom, the  .settlement  in  fact  entaik>d  the  par- 
tition of  Ireland  into  two  separate  political 
units. 

3.2— The  Government  and  Parliament  .set 
up  in  the  North  were  broadly  acceptable  to 
the  unionist  majority  in  the  North  and  to 
the  British  Government:  while  maintaining 
their  desire  for  Irish  unity,  when  this  was 
not  attained,  nationalists  in  the  South  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  building  up  the  South- 
ern state.  Two  groups  found  that  their  in- 
terests were  not  accommodated— the  North- 
ern nationalists  and  the  Southern  unionists. 
However,  the  constitutional,  electoral  and 
parliamentary  arrangements  in  the  South 
specifically  sought  to  cater  for  the  minority 
status  of  Southern  unionists  and  did  so  with 
considerable,  if  not  total,  success.  The  inten- 
tion underlying  the  creation  of  Northern 
Ireland  was  to  establish  a  political  unit  con- 
taining the  largest  land  area  that  was  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  a  permanent  ma- 
jority of  unionists.  Since  they  were  now  in  a 
minority,  the  Northern  nationalists  were 
the  principal  victim.'  of  the  arrangements 
and.  although  some  hoped  that  the  Bounda- 
ry Commission  would  bring  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  South  areas  of  predominantly 
nationalist  population,  this  did  not  take 
place. 

3.3— Because  of  the  failure  of  the  British 
government  to  accept  the  democratically  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  Irish  people  and  be- 
cause of  the  denial  of  the  right  of  national- 
ists in  the  North  to  political  expression  of 
their  Irish  identity  and  to  effective  partici- 
pation in  the  institutions  of  Government, 
the  1920  arrangements  did  not  succeed.  The 
fundamental  defects  in  the  resulting  politi- 
cal structures  and  the  impact  of  ensuing 
policy  led  to  a  system  in  the  North  of  su- 
premacy of  the  unionist  tradition  over  the 
nationalist  tradition.  From  the  beginning, 
both  sections  of  the  community  were  locked 
into  a  system  based  on  sectarian  loyalties. 

3.4— The  failure  of  the  arrangements  was 
clearly  acknowledged  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, established  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act.  1920.  with  direct  rule.  The  sub- 
sequent Northern  Ireland  Constitution  Act. 
1973.  was  intended  to  provide  a  framework 
for  agreed  government  in  Northern  Ireland 
but.  following  the  collapse  in  1974  of  the  en- 
suing Sunningdale  arrangements,  many  of 


the  provisions  of  the  1973  Act  have  been  ef- 
fectively in  abeyance.  Thus,  over  60  years 
after  the  division  of  Ireland,  workable  and 
acceptable  political  structures  have  yet  to 
be  established  in  the  North. 
Consequence  of  the  diinsion  of  Ireland  up  to 
1968 
3.5-During  the  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
debates  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1912. 
many  arguments  were  advanced  by  British 
political  leaders  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  unity  of  Ireland.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  a  Bill  that  propo.sed  to 
give  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament  with  ju- 
risdiction over  her  internal  affairs  while  re- 
serving power  over  key  issues.  However, 
faced  with  the  unionist  threat  to  resist  this 
Bill  by  unlawful  force,  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  backed  down,  and 
when  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of 
1914  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  in 
Westminster,  there  was  a  provision  that  it 
would  not  come  into  operation  until  after 
Parliament  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
provision  for  Ulster  by  special  amending  leg- 
islation. The  message-which  was  not  lost 
on  unionists— was  that  a  threat  by  them  to 
use  violence  would  succeed.  To  the  national- 
ists the  conclusion  was  that  the  democratic 
constitutional  process  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  be  effective.  This  legacy  continues  to 
plague  British-Irish  relations  today. 

3.6— Although  partition  was  established 
by  the  British  Parliament  in  the  Govern 
ment  of  Ireland  Act.  1920.  that  Act  al.so 
made  provision  for  the  two  parts  of  Ireland 
coming  together  again,  and  it  sought  to  en- 
courage this  process  through  a  Council  of 
Ireland.  In  the  period  immediately  after 
1920.  many  saw  partition  as  transitory.  It 
.soon  became  clear,  however,  that  successive 
British  Governments  were  in  practice  will- 
ing to  allow  a  system  of  untrammelled  one- 
party  rule  in  Northern  Ireland  to  be  exer- 
cised by  and  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
unionist  population.  Not  only  were  the 
wishes  of  the  peopU-  of  the  rest  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole  discounted  but  the  identity  of  na 
tionalists  in  the  north  were  disregarded. 

3.7— Since  its  establishment,  partition  has 
continued  to  overshadow  political  activity  in 
both  parts  of  Ireland.  The  country  as  a 
whole  has  suffered  from  this  division  and 
from  the  absence  of  a  common  purpose.  The 
division  has  absorbed  the  energies  of  many, 
energies  that  otherwise  would  have  been  di- 
rected into  constructing  an  Ireland  in  which 
nationalists  and  unionists  could  have  lived 
and  worked  together.  Instead  of  a  positive 
interaction  of  the  unionist  and  nationalist 
traditions,  the  emphasis  in  both  parts  of 
Ireland  was  on  the  predominant  value 
system  of  each  area,  leading  to  a  drifting 
apart  in  laws  and  practices.  The  most  tragic 
measure  of  the  Northern  Ireland  crisis  is 
the  endemic  violence  of  the  situation.  More- 
over, the  situation  has  persistently  given 
ri.se  to  tensions  and  misunderstandings  in 
the  British-Irish  relationship  in  place  of  the 
close  and  harmonious  relationship  that 
should  normally  exist  between  neighboring 
countries  that  have  so  much  in  commorw 

3.8- En  its  report.  The  Economic  Cpnse- 
quences  of  the  Division  of  Ireland  since 
1920.  the  Forum  noted  that  divisiou  gave 
ri.se  to  considerable  economic  costs.  North 
and  South.  For  example,  in  the  ab.sence  of 
co-ordinated  long  term  planning,  capital  in 
vestment  in  areas  such  as  energy,  education 
and  health  has  entailed  considerable  dupli 
cation  of  expenditure.  The  impact  on  areas 
contiguous  to  the  border  was  fjarticularly 
adverse.  Not  only  were  they  det»ched  from 
their  trading  hinterlands,  but  the  difficul- 


ties of  their  location  were  worsened  by  their 
transformation  into  peripheral  regions  at 
the  dividing  line  of  two  new  administrative 
units.  Had  the  division  not  taken  place,  or 
had  the  nationalist  and  unionist  traditions 
in  Ireland  been  encouraged  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  by  reaching  a  mutual  accommodation, 
the  people  of  the  whole  island  would  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  benefit  from  its  re- 
sources and  to  meet  ihe  common  challenges 
that  face  Irish  society.  North  and  South,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

3.9— Since  1922.  the  identity  of  the  nation- 
alist section  of  the  community  in  the  North 
has  been  effectively  disregarded.  The  sym- 
bols and  procedures  of  the  institutions  to 
which  nationalists  are  required  to  give  alle- 
giance have  been  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
denial  of  their  identity.  Apart  from  a  few 
local  authorities  and  the  power-sharing  Ex- 
ecutive which  was  briefly  in  being  following 
the  Sunningdale  Agreement  in  1973.  they 
have  had  virtually  no  involvement  in  deci- 
sion-making at  the  political  levels.  For  over 
50  years  they  lived  under  a  system  of  exclu- 
sively unionist  power  and  privilege  and  suf- 
fered systematic  discrimination.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  social  and  econom- 
ic development,  experienced  high  levels  of 
emigration  and  have  always  been  subject  to 
high  rates  of  unemployment.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  policy  became  particularly 
evident  in  those  areas  which  have  a  pre- 
dominantly nationalist  population. 

3.10-Unionists  had  to  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion which  was  not  their  first  choice.  Origi- 
nally, they  opposed  change  and  .sought  to 
keep  all  of  Ireland  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  later  oppo.sed  Home  Rule  and  then  in- 
dependence for  the  whole  Island.  In  the 
event,  the  South  became  a  Dominion,  and 
later  a  Republic  outside  the  Common- 
wealth. Provision  was  made  for  the  two 
parts  of  Ireland  to  come  together  in  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ireland  but  the  North  was  also  given 
the  option  not  to  be  part  of  the  New  Irish 
State  and  to  revert  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  option  was  exercised  at  once  and  the 
North  found  itself  with  a  Home  Rule  de- 
volved government  which  it  had  not  sought. 
From  the  beginning,  unionist  insecurity  in 
regard  to  their  minority  position  in  the 
island  as  a  whole  had  a  profound  effect  on 
the  manner  in  which  political  structures 
were  organised  in  the  North.  Political  dia- 
logue with  the  nationalist  was  avoided  for 
fear  of  undermining  the  unionist  system  of 
exclusive  power  and  privilege.  Fears  were 
stimulated  of  forcible  absorption  of  union- 
i.sts  into  an  all-Ireland  Republic,  dominated 
as  unionists  saw  it  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
a  Gaelic  ethos.  Tho.se  fears  led  many  union- 
ists to  equate  Roman  Catholicism  with  na- 
tionalism and  to  regard  the  nationalist  mi- 
nority in  the  North  as  a  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  their  power  and  privilegt. 

3.11— As  a  result,  the  people  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  community  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  sectarian  politics  and  the  fear  of 
domination  of  one  tradition  by  the  other. 

3.12— Irish  nationalism  found  sovereign 
and  international  expression  in  partial  ful- 
filment of  Its  objectives  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent,  democratic 
state  in  the  South.  Since  1922.  the  primary 
efforts  of  successive  Governments  have 
been  concentrated  on  consolidation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State  which  has  a  record 
of  significant  achievement.  The  process  of 
development  of  an  institutional  and  legal 
framework,  of  international  assertion  of 
sovereignty,  and  of  concentration  on  indus- 
trial, economic  and  social  development  re- 
sulted, however,  in  insufficient  concern  for 


the  interests  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, Efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  all  nationalist  parties  to  highlight  the  ef- 
fects of  the  partition  of  the  country,  and 
the  injustices  which  the  nationalist  popula- 
tion of  the  North  had  to  suffer,  without  re- 
spon.se  from  successive  British  Govern- 
ments. Moreover,  the  experience  of  parti- 
tion has  meant  that  for  two  generations 
there  has  been  no  unionist  participation  in 
political  structures  at  an  all-Ireland  level. 
Rather,  the  Southern  state  has  evolved 
without  the  benefit  of  unionist  influence. 
Consequences  of  the  crisis  since  1969 

3.13-Since  1969.  Northern  Ireland  has  en- 
dured a  sustained  political  crisis.  This  crisis 
has  been  different  from  previous  manifesta- 
tions of  the  underlying  problem,  not  only 
because  of  the  scale  of  the  violence,  but  also 
because  the  crisis  has  shown  no  signs  of 
early  resolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  politi- 
cal conflict  underlying  the  violence  has 
worsened  and  will  continue  to  so  unless 
there  is  urgent  action  to  bring  about  signifi- 
cant political  progress. 

3.14  The  present  crisis  in  the  North  arose 
when  non-violent  campaigns  in  the  late 
1960s  for  basic  civil  rights  and  for  an  end  to 
systematic  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
electoral  rights,  housing  and  employment 
were  met  with  violence  and  repression.  Even 
modest  steps  towards  dialogue  and  reform 
undertaken  by  the  unionist  administration 
of  Northern  Prime  Minister.  Terence 
O'Neill  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from 
certain  sections  of  unionist  opinion.  Some  of 
that  opposition  found  expression  in  sectari- 
an attacks  against  nationalists  and  bomb  at- 
tacks on  public  utilities.  The  partial  attitude 
of  the  local  institutions  of  law  and  order,  es- 
pecially the  B-Special  Constabulary,  result- 
ed in  failure  to  protect  the  national:-:'  popu- 
lation against  sectarian  attacks,  which  were 
particularly  virulent  in  West  Belfast.  The 
conditions  were  thus  created  for  revival  of  a 
hitherto  dormant  IRA  which  sought  to  pose 
as  the  defenders  of  the  nationalist  people. 
The  resulting  conflict  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
ployment of  the  British  Army  on  the  streets 
of  Northern  Ireland  in  1969. 

3.15— The  British  Army  was  initially  wel- 
comed by  the  nationalist  population  as  pro- 
viding protection  from  .sectarian  attacks. 
However,  the  relationship  between  the  na- 
tionalist population  and  the  British  Army 
deteriorated  shortly  afterwards.  This  was 
due  to  in.sensitive  implementation  of  securi- 
ty measures  in  nationalist  areas  and  a  series 
of  incidents  in  which  the  British  Army  was 
no  longer  perceived  by  nationalists  to  be 
acting  as  an  impartial  force.  1970  was  thus  a 
critical  turning  point  and  the  experience  of 
nationalists  then  and  subsequently  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  their  attitudes,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  security.  Among  the  major 
incidents  which  contributed  to  this  alien- 
ation were  the  three-day  curfew  imposed  on 
the  Falls  Road  in  June  1970:  the  internment 
without  trial  in  August.  1971  and  of  hun- 
dreds of  nationalists:  the  subsequent  revela- 
tion that  some  of  tho.se  taken  into  custody 
on  that  occasion  were  subjected  to  treat- 
ment later  characterized  by  the  Strasbourg 
Court  of  Human  Rights  as  'inhuman  and 
degrading";  the  shooting  dead  of  13  people 
in  Derry  by  British  paratroopers  in  January 
1972:  and  the  beatings  and  ill-treatment  of 
detainees  in  Castlereagh  Barracks  and 
Gough  Barracks  in  1977/78.  subsequently 
condemned  in  the  official  British  Bennett 
report. 

3.16— Some  hope  of  an  improvement  in 
the  plight  of  nationalists  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  direct   rule   by   Westminster  in 


1972.  Negotiations  in  1973  between  the 
Northern  parties  and  subsequently  at  Sun- 
ningdale between  the  Irish  and  British  Gov- 
ernments, with  Northern  nationalist  and 
unionist  participation,  brought  about  the 
short-lived  Executive  in  which  nationalists 
and  unionists  shared  power  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Provision  has  also  been  made  as  part 
of  the  Sunningdale  Agreement  for  a  new 
North-South  dimension  through  a  Council 
of  Ireland.  Both  the  Irish  and  British  Gov- 
ernments made  declarations  on  the  status  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  which  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment recognized  that  there  could  be  no 
change  in  the  status  of  Northern  Ireland 
until  a  majority  there  desired  it  and  the 
British  Government  affirmed  that  if  in  Ihe 
future  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
North  should  indicate  a  wish  to  become  a 
part  of  a  united  Ireland,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  support  that  wish.  However, 
faced  with  extremist  action  by  a  section  of 
the  unionist  community,  a  new  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1975  failed  to  sustain  the  Sun- 
ningdale Agreement.  The  collapse  of  the 
Sunningdale  arrangements  dashed  the 
hopes  of  nationalists  and  seriously  damaged 
the  prospects  of  achieving  peace  and  stabili- 
ty in  Northen  Ireland.  It  recalled  the  earlier 
backdown  of  1914:  to  unionists  it  reaffirmed 
the  lesson  that  their  threat  to  use  force 
would  cau.se  British  Governments  to  back 
down:  to  nationalists  it  reaffirmed  their 
fears  that  agreements  negotiated  in  a  con- 
stitutional framework  would  not  be  upheld 
by  British  Governments  in  the  face  of  force 
or  threats  of  force  by  unionists. 

3.17  — Until  the  Downing  Street  Declara- 
tion in  1969.  the  plight  of  Northern  nation- 
alists was  ignored  by  successive  British  Gov- 
ernments and  Parliaments.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  to  remedy  some 
of  the  worst  aspects  of  discrimination  and 
the  introduction  of  direct  rule  from  London 
in  1972.  the  structures  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  such  that  nationalists  are  still  discrimi- 
nated against  in  social,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  terms.  Their  representation 
and  influence  in  the  private  and  public 
structures  of  power  remain  very  restricted. 
There  is.  in  practice,  no  official  recognition 
of  their  identity  nor  acceptance  of  the  legit- 
imacy of  their  aspirations.  In  the  economic 
sphere,  as  the  reports  of  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Agency  have  shown,  discrimination 
against  Catholics  in  employment  persists. 
Their  day-to-day  experience  reinforces  na- 
tionalist convictions  that  justice  and  effec- 
tive exercise  of  their  rights  can  come  only 
from  a  solution  which  tran.scends  the  con- 
text of  Northern  Ireland  and  which  pro- 
vides institutions  with  which  they  can  iden- 
tify. 

3.18  — Despite  the  British  Government's 
stated  intensions  of  obtaining  political  con- 
sensus in  Northern  Ireland.  Ihe  only  policy 
that  is  implemented  in  practice  is  one  of 
crisis  management,  that  is.  the  effort  to 
contain  violence  through  emergency  meas- 
ures by  the  military  forces  and  the  police 
and  through  extraordinary  judicial  meas- 
ures and  a  greatly  expanded  pri.son  system. 
The  framework  within  which  security  poll 
cies  have  operated  and  their  often  insensi- 
tive implementation  have,  since  1974.  deep- 
ened the  .sense  of  alienation  of  the  national- 
ist population.  Inevitably,  as  during  the 
1980/81  hunger  strikes  when  the  warnings 
of  constitutional  nationalists  were  ignored 
by  the  British  Government,  security  issues 
have  been  exploited  by  the  paramilitaries  in 
order  to  intensify  alienation  and  with  a  view 
to  increasing  their  support.  Such  alienation 
threatens  the  civilized   life  and   values  of 


entire  communities  and  undermines  the 
belief  that  democratic  policies  alone  can 
offer  peace,  justice  and  stability. 

3.19— The  paramilitary  organizations  of 
both  extremes  feed  on  one  another  and  on 
the  insensitivity  of  British  policy  and  its 
failure  to  provide  peace  and  stability.  Their 
message  is  one  of  hatred  and  of  suppression 
of  the  rights  of  those  of  the  other  tradition. 
Their  actions  have  caused  appalling  lo.ss  of 
life,  injury,  damage  to  property  and  consid- 
erable human  and  economic  loss  to  the 
people  of  both  traditions.  They  succeed  only 
in  sowing  fear,  division  and  distrust  within 
the  whole  community. 

3,20  The  negative  effect  of  IRA  violence 
on  British  and  unionist  attitudes  cannot  be 
emphasized  enough.  Their  terrorist  acts 
create  anger  and  indignation  and  a  resolve 
not  to  give  into  violence  under  any  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
additional  security  measures  which  further 
alienate  the  nationalist  section  of  the  com- 
munity. They  obscure  the  underlying  politi- 
cal problem.  They  strengthen  extremist 
unionist  resistance  to  any  form  of  dialogue 
and  accommodation  with  nationalists.  Simi- 
larly, terrorist  acts  by  extreme  loyalist 
groups  which  affect  innocent  nationalist 
people  have  a  correspondingly  negative 
impact  on  nationalist  altitudes.  The  involve- 
ment of  individual  members  of  the  security 
forces  in  a  number  of  violent  crimes  has  in- 
tensified this  impact.  Every  act  of  murder 
and  violence  makes  a  just  solution  more  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  The  greatest  threat  to  the 
paramilitary  organizations  would  be  deter- 
mined constitutional  action  to  reach  and 
sustain  a  just  and  equitable  .solution  and 
thus  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  violence 
and  repression.  No  group  must  be  permitted 
to  frustrate  by  intimidation  and  threats  of 
violence  the  implementation  of  a  policy  of 
mutual  accommodation. 

3.21-The  Forum's  report.  The  Cost  of  Vi- 
olence arising  from  the  Northern  Ireland 
Crisis  since  1969.  has  attempted  to  quantify 
the  human  loss  and  economic  costs  of  vio- 
lence and  political  instability  in  the  North. 
The  most  tragic  loss  is  that  of  the  deaths  of 
over  2.300  men.  women  and  children.  These 
deaths  in  an  area  with  a  population  of  one 
and  one  half  million  are  equivalent  in  pro- 
portionate terms  to  the  killing  of  approxi- 
mately 84.000  in  Britain.  83.000  in  France  or 
350.000  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
addition,  over  24.000  have  been  injured  or 
maimed.  Thousands  are  suffering  from  psy- 
chological stress  because  of  the  fear  and 
tension  generated  by  murder,  bombing,  in- 
timidation and  the  impact  of  security  meas- 
ures. During  the  past  15  years,  there  have 
been  over  43.000  recorded  separate  incidents 
of  shootings,  bombings  and  ar.son.  In  the 
North  the  prison  population  has  risen  from 
686  in  1967  to  about  2.500  in  1983  and  now 
represents  the  highest  number  of  prisoners 
per  head  of  population  in  Western  Europe. 
The  lives  of  tens  of  thou.sands  have  been 
deeply  affected.  The  effect  on  society  has 
been  shattering.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
that  has  not  been  touched  to  some  degree 
by  death,  injury  or  intimidation.  While  the 
South  and  Britain  have  not  suffered  on  the 
same  scale,  they  too  have  been  affected  di- 
rectly by  the  violence— by  bombings,  armed 
robberies  and  kidnapping  and  by  other  acts 
resulting  in  deaths,  maiming  and  threats  to 
security:  they  have  also  had  to  bear  a  signif- 
icant price  in  terms  of  extraordinary  .securi- 
ty' and  judicial  measures. 

3.22— As  that  report  also  shows  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  costs  have  been  very 
high.  They  include  additional  security  costs 
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and  compensation  for  deaths,  injuries  and 
considerable  damage  to  property.  Since  1969 
the  estimated  total  direct  costs,  in  1982 
prices,  is  IRL  5.500  million  <1)  incurred  by 
the  British  Exchequer  in  respect  of  the 
North  and  IRL  1.100  million  (2)  incurred  by 
the  Irish  Exchequer  in  the  South.  Over  the 
past  15  years  the  violence  has  destroyed  op- 
portunities for  productive  employment,  se- 
verely depressed  investment  that  could  have 
led  to  new  jobs  and  greater  economic  well- 
being,  and  greatly  damaged  the  potential  of 
tourism.  These  further  indirect  costs  in 
terms  of  lost  output  to  the  economies  of  the 
North  and  the  South  could  be  as  much  as 
IRL  4.000  million  (3)  and  IRL  1.200  million 
(4).  respectively,  in  1982  prices. 

(1)  Equivalent  to  Stg.4.507m.  or 
US$6.501m  at  current  (30  March  1984)  ex- 
change rates. 

(2)  Equivalent  to  Stg.901m.  or  US$1. 300m 
at  current  (30  March  1984)  exchange  rates. 

(3)  Equivalent  to  Stg.3.278m.  or 
US$4. 728m  at  current  (30  March  1984)  ex 
change  rates. 

(4)  Equivalent  to  Stg.983m.  or  US$1. 418m 
at  current  (30  March  1984)  exchange  rates. 

CHAPTER  4 

Assessment  of  the  Present  Problem 
Assessment  of  recent  British  policy 

4.1  The  present  formal  position  of  the 
British  Government,  contained  in  Section  1 
of  the  Northern  Ireland  Constitution  Act. 
1973.  is  that  the  only  basis  for  constitution- 
al change  in  the  status  of  Northern  Ireland 
within  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  decision  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. In  practice,  however,  this  has  been  ex- 
tended from  consent  to  change  in  the  con- 
stitutional status  of  the  North  within  the 
United  Kingdom  into  an  effective  unionist 
veto  on  any  political  change  affecting  the 
exercise  of  nationalist  rights  and  on  the 
form  of  government  for  Northern  Ireland. 
This  fails  to  take  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  problem,  namely  the  imposed  division  of 
Ireland  which  created  an  artificial  political 
majority  in  the  North.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
political  deadlock  in  which  decisions  have 
been  based  on  .sectarian  loyalties.  Sectarian 
loyalties  have  thus  been  reinforced  and  the 
dialogue  necessary  for  progress  prevented. 
The  Sunningdale  Agreement  of  1973  intro- 
duced dialogue  and  partnership  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Northern  Ireland.  However,  the 
hopes  thus  raised  were  dashed  by  a  number 
of  factors,  amongst  them  the  refusal  of  the 
then  British  Government  to  support  the 
power-sharing  Executive  in  the  face  of  loy- 
alist extremist  disruption. 

4.2— Since  the  Sunningdale  Agreement  of 
1973.  several  initiatives  have  been  undertak- 
en, in  response  to  circumstances,  with  the 
states  aim  of  resolving  the  problem  in  a  con- 
text limited  to  Northern  Ireland.  These  ini- 
tiatives foundered  largely  because  the  prob- 
lem itself  transcends  the  context  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  It  is  only  in  a  fundamental 
change  of  context  that  the  effective  exer- 
cise on  an  equal  basis  of  the  rights  of  both 
nationalists  and  unionists  can  be  perma- 
nently ensured  and  their  identities  and  the 
traditions  accommodated.  Although  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  was  to 
favour  power-sharing,  there  was  no  firm  de- 
termination to  insist  on  implementation  of 
this  policy  in  practice.  Nor  was  recognition 
of  the  Irish  identity  of  Northern  national- 
ists given  any  practical  expression.  Thus  it 
is  that  initiatives,  which  may  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  movement  and  flexibility  to  do- 
mestic and  international  opinion,  have  been 
inadequate  though  not  addressing  the  fun- 


damental nature  of  the  problem.  Instead 
the  crisis  has  been  addressed  as  a  security 
problem  and  the  political  conditions  which 
produced  the  conflict  and  sustain  the  vio- 
lence have  in  effect  been  ignored. 

4.3-The  immobility  and  short-term  focus 
of  British  policy— the  fact  that  It  has  been 
confined  to  crisis  management  and  does  not 
take  account  of  fundamental  causes— is 
making  an  already  dangerous  situation 
worse.  There  is  increasing  frustration  with 
the  state  of  political  paralysis,  uncertainty 
as  to  long-term  British  intentions  and  grow- 
ing mutual  distrust  between  both  sections  of 
the  community.  The  failure  to  provide  the 
nationalist  population  of  the  North  with 
any  constructive  means  of  expressing  its  na- 
tionalism and  its  aspirations  is  undermining 
constitutional  politics.  The  net  effect  of  ex- 
isting policy  is  to  drive  both  sections  of  the 
community  in  Northern  Ireland  further 
apart,  alienating  them  from  each  other  and 
providing  a  breeding  ground  for  despair  and 
violence.  It  has  thus  contributed  to  the 
emergence  in  both  sections  of  the  communi- 
ty of  elements  prepared  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence, on  the  one  side  to  preserve,  and  on 
the  other  to  change  the  existing  constitu- 
tional position. 

4.4-The  problem  of  security  is  an  acute 
symptom  of  the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Law  and  order  in  democratic  countries  and. 
in  particular,  the  introduction  of  emergency 
measures  depend  on  a  basic  consensus  about 
society  itself  and  its  institutions.  Present  se- 
curity policy  has  arisen  from  the  absence  of 
political  consensus.  In  Northern  Ireland,  ex- 
traordinary security  actions  have  taken 
place  that  call  into  question  the  effective- 
ness of  the  normal  .safeguards  of  the  legal 
process.  This  has  led  to  harassment  of  the 
civilian  population  by  use  of  abnormally 
wide  powers  of  arrest  and  detention,  exer- 
cised not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  sus- 
pects before  a  court  of  justice  and  making 
them  amenable  to  a  process  of  law  but  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  and 
unjustifiably  invading  the  privacy  of  a  per- 
son's life;  e.g.  between  1978  and  1982  more 
than  22.000  people  were  arrested  and  inter- 
rogated, the  vast  majority  being  released 
without  charge.  This  has  the  consequence 
that  the  availability  of  legal  remedy  of 
habeas  corpus  in  Northern  Ireland  is  in 
practice  extremely  limited.  It  has  also  at  dif- 
ferent periods  led  to  the  use  of  internment 
without  trial  combined  with  Inhirman  inter- 
rogation methods  that  have  been  found  to 
be  in  breach  of  the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights;  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
people  on  evidence  of  paid  informers;  the 
use  of  plastic  bullets;  and  killings  by  some 
members  of  the  security  forces  in  doubtful 
circumstances.  The  various  measures  were 
introduced  on  the  basis  that  they  were  es- 
sential to  defeat  terrorism  and  violent  sub- 
version, but  they  have  failed  to  address  the 
causes  of  violence  and  have  often  produced 
further  violence. 

4.5— Nationalists,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
identify  with  the  police  and  the  security 
forces.  It  is  clear  that  the  police  will  not  be 
accepted,  as  they  are  in  a  normal  democrat- 
ic society,  by  the  nationalist  section  of  the 
community  nor  will  they  themselves  feel 
confident  in  their  relations  with  national- 
ists, until  there  is  a  change  in  the  political 
context  in  which  they  have  to  operate. 
Nationalist  identity  and  attitudes 
4.6— The  parties  in  the  Porum.  represent- 
ing a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, reaffirm  that  their  shared  aim  of  a 
united  Ireland  will  be  pursued  only  by 
democratic  political  means  and  on  the  basis 


of  agreement.  For  nationalists,  a  central  aim 
has  been  the  survival  and  development  of 
an  Irish  identity,  an  objective  that  contin- 
ues in  Northern  Ireland  today  as  national- 
ists seek  effective  recognition  of  their  Irish 
identity  and  pursue  their  rights  and  aspira- 
tions through  political  means.  For  historical 
reasons.  Irish  nationalism  may  have  tended 
to  define  itself  in  terms  of  .separation  from 
Britain  and  opposition  to  British  domina- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  positive  vision  of  Irish 
nationalism,  however,  has  been  to  create  a 
society  that  transcends  religious  differences 
and  that  can  accommodate  all  traditions  in 
a  sovereign  independent  Ireland  united  by 
agreement.  The  aim  of  nationalists,  there- 
fore, in  seeking  Irish  unity  is  to  develop  and 
promote  an  Irishness  that  demonstrates 
convincingly  to  unionists  that  the  concern 
of  the  unionist  and  Protestant  heritage  can 
be  accommodated  in  a  credible  way  and  that 
institutions  can  be  created  which  would  pro- 
tect such  concerns  and  provide  fully  for 
their  legitimate  self-expression. 

4.7— The  division  of  Ireland  inevitably 
gave  rise  to  the  unconscious  development  in 
both  parts  of  Ireland  of  partitionist  atti- 
tudes on  many  political,  economic,  cultural 
and  social  questions  of  importance,  dimin- 
ishing significantly  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  democratic  society  on  the  whole 
of  the  island.  Such  attitudes  persist  up  to 
the  present  day.  However,  the  tragedy  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  suffering  of  the 
people  there  has  stimulated  among  nation- 
alists in  both  parts  of  Ireland  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  the  urgent  need  for  under- 
standing and  accommodation.  The  work  of 
the  Forum  has  underlined  the  urgent  need 
for  sustained  efforts  and  practical  steps  in 
the  political,  economic,  cultural  and  social 
spheres  to  transform  the  present  national- 
ist/unionist relationship  and  to  promote 
and  secure  consensus.  In  addition,  both 
parts  of  Ireland.  North  and  South,  face  a 
number  of  economic  and  social  realities 
which  contribute  to  the  sense  of  urgency  in 
providing  for  a  political  solution.  These  in- 
clude the  demographic  profile  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  very  high  unemployment 
rate  in  both  parts  of  the  island  and  the 
problem  of  steady  emigration  from  North- 
ern Ireland  of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
educated  young  people. 

Unionist  identity  and  attitudes 
4.8-Unionists  have  tended  to  view  all 
form  of  nationalist  self-expression  as  being 
directed  aggressively  against  them  and  the 
Norths  status  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Although  the  true  nationalist  ideal  rejects 
sectarianism  and  embraces  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  whatever  their  religion.  Northern 
Protestants  fear  that  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  and  their  unionist  heritage 
would  not  survive  in  a  united  Ireland  in 
which  Roman  Catholicism  would  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  majority  of  the  population. 
They  base  this  fear  on  a  number  of  factors 
including  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of 
Southern  Protestants  since  partition  and 
the  perception  that  the  Constitution  and 
certain  laws  in  the  South  unduly  favour  the 
ethos  of  the  predominant  religion.  The 
Forum  has  attempted  not  only  to  determine 
■  what  do  unionists  seek  to  prevent?"  but 
also  what  do  they  seek  to  protect?'.  What 
they  seek  to  prevent  varies  to  some  degree 
but  includes;  an  all-Irish  State  in  which 
they  consider  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  have  undue  Influence  on 
moral  issues,  the  breaking  of  the  link  with 
Britain;  and  loss  of  their  dominant  position 
consequent    upon    giving    effective    recogni- 


tion to  the  more  important  question  of 
"what  do  unionists  seek  to  protect?"  and  to 
identify  what  qualities  in  the  unionist  ethos 
and  identity  must  be  sustained,  nationalists 
must  first  of  all  acknowledge  that  unionists, 
sharing  the  same  island,  have  the  same 
basic  concerns  about  stability  and  security 
as  nationalists.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  traditions  lies  in  their  percep- 
tions of  how  their  interests  would  be  affect- 
ed by  various  political  arrangements.  These 
perceptions  have  been  largely  formed  by 
different  historical  experiences  and  commu- 
nal values. 

4.9-  In  public  sessions  of  the  Porum.  con- 
tributors who  put  forward  the  unionist 
point  of  view  were  asked  "what  Is  it  that  the 
unionists  wish  to  preserve?".  Three  ele- 
ments were  identified  in  their  replies; 

(1)  Brilishness; 

(2)  Protestantism; 

(3)  The  economic  advantages  of  the  Brit- 
ish link. 

The  degree  of  emphasis  on  each  of  lhe.se 
three  elements  varied  among  those  who 
made  submissions. 

4.9.1  — Unionists  generally  regard  them- 
selves as  being  British,  the  inheritors  of  a 
specific  communal  loyally  to  the  British 
Crown.  The  traditional  nationalist  opposi- 
tion to  British  rule  is  thus  .seen  by  unionists 
as  incompatible  with  the  survival  of  their 
own  sense  of  identity.  Unionists  generally 
also  regard  them.selves  as  being  Irish  even  if 
this  does  not  include  a  willingness  to  live 
under  all-Ireland  political  institutions.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  identify  with  Ireland 
and  with  various  features  of  Irish  life  and 
their  culture  and  way  of  life  embrace  much 
that  is  common  to  people  throughout  Ire- 
land. 

4.9.2-The  Protestant  tradition,  which  un- 
ionism seeks  to  embody,  is  seen  as  repre- 
senting a  particular  .set  of  moral  and  cultur- 
al values  epitomised  by  the  concept  of  liber- 
ty of  individual  conscience.  This  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  Protestant  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ethos  as  being  authoritari- 
an and  as  less  respectful  of  individual  judge- 
ment. There  is  a  widespread  perception 
among  unionists  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  exerts  or  .seeks  to  exert  undue  influ- 
ence in  regard  to  aspects  of  the  civil  and 
legal  organisation  of  society  which  Protes- 
tants consider  to  be  a  matter  for  private 
conscience.  Despite  the  implicit  .separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  1937  Constitu- 
tion, many  unionists  hold  the  view  that  the 
Catholic  ethos  has  unduly  influenced  ad- 
ministration in  the  South  and  that  the 
latter,  in  its  laws,  attitudes  and  values  has 
not  reflected  a  regard  for  the  ethos  of 
Protestants  living  there. 

4.9.3  — There  is  also  an  economic  concern 
in  the  perception  of  unionists  in  the  North 
which  is  shared  by  nationalists.  Studies  by 
the  Forum  show  that  while  living  standards. 
North  and  South,  are  now  broadly  compara- 
ble, the  North  is  heavily  dependent  on  and 
its  economy  sustained  by.  the  financial  sub- 
vention from  Britain.  While  a  settlement  of 
the  conflict  entailing  an  end  to  violence  and 
the  dynamic  effects  of  all-Ireland  economic 
Integration  would  bring  considerable  eco- 
nomic benefits  reconstruction  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  economy  and  the  maintenance 
of  living  standards  In  the  meantime  would 
require  the  continued  availability  of  sub- 
stantial transfers  from  outside  over  a  period 
of  years,  whether  from  Britain,  the  Europe- 
an Community,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  from  Ireland  as  a  whole. 

4.10— There  are  other  factors  that  are  im- 
portant in  understanding  the  unionist  oppo- 


sition to  a  united  Ireland.  Among  unionists 
there  are  fears,  rooted  in  history  and  deriv- 
ing from  their  minority  position  in  Ireland 
as  a  whole.  In  more  recent  times  the  cam- 
paign of  IRA  violence  has  intensified  those 
fears.  Tensions  have  also  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  Souths  extradition  laws.  There  are 
similar  fears  in  the  nationalist  tradition, 
based  on  experience  of  discrimination,  re- 
pression and  violence.  In  modern  limes,  the 
unionist  sense  of  being  besieged  has  contin- 
ued. Unionist  leaders  have  sought  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  equal  treatment  for  na- 
tionalists in  Northern  Ireland  on  the  basis 
that  the  demand  for  political  expression  of 
the  nationalist  identity,  no  matter  how  rea- 
sonable and  justified,  would  lead  to  nation- 
alist domination  over  the  unionist  popula- 
tion in  a  united  Ireland. 

Need  for  accommodation  of  both  identities 
in  a  new  approach 

4.11— The  Forum  rejects  and  condemns 
paramilitary  organisations  and  all  who 
resort  to  terror  and  murder  to  achieve  their 
ends.  It  strongly  urges  people  in  Ireland  of 
all  traditions  and  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  Ireland  elsewhere  in  the  world 
to  refuse  any  support  or  sympathy  to  these 
paramilitary  bodies  and  associated  organisa- 
tions. The  acts  of  murder  and  violence  of 
these  organisations  and  their  denial  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  others,  have  the  effect 
of  undermining  all  efforts  to  secure  peace 
and  political  progress.  Constitutional  na- 
tionalists are  determined  to  secure  justice 
for  all  traditions.  The  Forum  calls  for  the 
strong  possible  support  for  political  progre.ss 
through  the  democratic  process. 

4.12  Before  there  can  be  fundamental 
progress  a  major  reasse.ssment  by  Britain  of 
its  position  is  now  essential.  Underlying 
British  thinking  is  the  fear  that  the  risks  of 
doing  .something  to  tackle  the  fundamental 
l.ssues  are  greater  than  the  risks  of  doing 
nothing.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  situation 
is  daily  growing  more  dangerous.  Constitu- 
tional politics  are  on  trial  and  unless  there 
is  action  .soon  to  create  a  framework  in 
which  constitutional  politics  can  work,  the 
drift  into  more  extensive  civil  conflict  Is  in 
danger  of  becoming  Irreversible,  with  fur- 
ther lo.ss  of  life  and  increasing  human  suf- 
fering. The  con.sequences  for  the  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  would  be  horrific  and  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  South  and  Britain 
could  escape  the  serious  threats  to  stability 
that  would  arise.  With  each  day  that  passes, 
political  action  to  establish  new  structures 
that  will  resolve  the  fundamental  problems 
become  more  pressing.  Such  political  action 
clearly  carries  less  risk  than  the  rapid  grow- 
ing danger  of  letting  the  present  situation 
drift  into  further  chaos. 

4.13— The  new  Ireland  must  be  a  society 
within  which,  subject  only  to  public  order, 
all  cultural,  political  and  religious  belief  can 
be  freely  expressed  and  practiced.  Funda- 
mental to  such  a  society  are  freedom  of  con- 
.scjence.  social  and  communal  harmony,  rec- 
onciliation and  the  cherishing  of  the  diversi- 
ty of  all  traditions.  The  criteria  which  relate 
to  public  legislation  may  not  nece.s,sarily  be 
the  same  as  those  which  Inform  private  mo- 
rality. Furthermore  public  legislation  must 
have  regard  for  the  con.scientious  beliefs  of 
different  minority  groups.  The  implementa- 
tion of  lhe.se  principles  calls  for  deepening 
and  broadening  of  the  sense  of  Irish  Identi- 
ty. No  one  living  in  Ireland  should  feel  less 
at  home  than  another  or  le.ss  protected  by 
law  than  his  or  her  fellow  citizen.  This  im- 
plies In  particular,  in  respect  of  Northern 
Protestants,  that  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties that   they  uphold  and  enjoy  will   be 


fully  protected  and  guaranteed  and  their 
sense  of  Britishne.ss  accommodated. 

4.14— It  is  clear  that  a  new  Ireland  will  re- 
quire a  new  con.stitution  which  will  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  all  traditions  are  fully 
met.  Society  in  Ireland  as  a  whole  comprises 
a  wider  diversity  of  cultural  and  political 
traditions  than  exists  in  the  South,  and  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  a  new  Ireland  must 
accommodate  these  social  and  political  re- 
alities. 

4.15— The  solution  to  both  the  historic 
problem  and  the  current  crisis  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  continuing  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  Ireland  and  Britain  necessari- 
ly requires  new  structures  that  will  accom- 
modate together  two  sets  of  legitimate 
rights:  The  rights  of  nationalists  to  effective 
political,  symbolic  and  administrative  ex- 
pres.sion  of  their  identity;  and  the  right  of 
unionists  to  effective  political  symbolic  and 
administrative  expression  of  their  identity, 
their  ethos  and  their  way  of  life. 

So  long  as  the  legitimate  rights  of  both 
unionists  and  nationalists  are  not  accommo- 
dated together  in  new  political  structures 
acceptable  to  both,  that  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  give  rise  to  conflict  and  instability. 
The  starling  point  of  genuine  reconcilalion 
and  dialogue  is  mutual  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  legitimate  rights  of  both. 
The  Forum  is  convinced  that  dialogue 
which  fully  respects  both  traditions  can 
overcome  the  fears  and  divisions  of  the  past 
and  create  an  atmosphere  In  which  peace 
and  stability  can  be  achieved. 

4.16— A  settlement  which  recognises  the 
legitimate  rights  of  nationalists  and  union- 
ists must  transcend  the  context  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Both  London  and  Dublin  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  the  continuing 
suffering  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 
This  requires  priority  attention  and  urgent 
action  to  hall  and  rever.se  the  constant  drift 
into  more  violence,  anarchy  and  chaos.  It  re- 
quires a  common  will  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  people,  both  nationalists  and  union- 
ists. It  requires  a  political  framework  within 
which  urgent  efforts  can  be  undertaken  to 
resolve  the  underlying  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  requires  a  common  determination  to 
provide  conditions  for  peace,  stability  and 
justice  so  as  to  over  come  the  inevitable  and 
destructive  reactions  of  extremists  on  both 
sides.  Both  governmcnt-s.  in  co-operation 
with  representatives  of  democratic  national- 
ist and  unionist  opinion  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, must  recognise  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

CHAPTER  5 

Framework  For  A  New  Ireland;  Present 
Realities  and  Future  Requirements 

5.1  — The  major  realities  identified  in  the 
Forum's  anal.vsis  of  the  problem,  as  set  out 
in  earlier  chapters,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows: 

(1)  Existing  structures  and  practices  in 
Northern  Ireland  have  failed  to  provide 
either  peace,  stability  or  reconciliation.  The 
failure  to  recognise  and  accommodate  the 
identity  of  Northern  nationalists  has  result- 
ed In  deep  and  growing  alienation  on  their 
part  from  the  system  of  political  authority. 

(2)  The  conflict  of  nationalist  and  union- 
ist identities  has  been  concentrated  within 
the  narrow  ground  of  Northern  Ireland. 
This  has  prevented  constructive  interaction 
between  the  two  traditions  and  fostered 
fears,  suspicions  and  misunderstandings. 

(3)  One  effect  of  the  division  of  Ireland  is 
that  civil  law  and  administration  in  the 
South  are  seen,  particularly  by  unionists,  as 
being    unduly    influenced    by    the    majority 
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ethos  on  issues  which  Protestants  consider 
to  be  a  inatter  for  private  conscience  and 
there  is  a  widespread  perception  that  the 
South  in  its  laws,  attitudes,  and  values  does 
not  reflect  a  regard  for  the  ethos  of  Protes- 
tants. On  the  other  hand.  Protestant  values 
are  seen  to  be  reflected  in  the  laws  and 
practices  in  the  North. 

(4)  The  present  formal  position  of  the 
British  Government,  namely  the  guarantee, 
contained  m  Section  1  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Constitution  Act.  1973.  has  in  its  prac- 
tical application  had  the  effect  of  inhibiting 
the  dialogue  necessary  for  political  progress. 
It  has  had  the  additional  effect  of  removing 
the  incentive  which  would  otherwise  exist 
on  all  sides  to  seek  a  political  solution. 

(5)  The  above  factors  have  contributed  to 
conflict  and  instability  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences involving  violence  and  loss  of  life 
on  a  large  scale  in  Northern  Ireland. 

i6>  The  absence  of  political  consensus,  to- 
gether with  the  erosion  of  the  North's  econ- 
omy and  social  fabric,  threatens  to  make  ir- 
reversible the  drift  into  more  widespread 
civil  conflict  with  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

<7)  The  resulting  situation  has  inhibited 
and  placed  under  strain  the  development  of 
normal  relations  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

(8i  The  nationalist  identity  and  ethos 
comprise  a  sense  of  national  Irish  identity 
and  a  democratically  founded  wish  to  have 
that  identity  institutionalised  in  a  sovereign 
Ireland  united  by  consent 

(9)  The  unionist  Identity  and  ethos  com- 
prise a  sense  of  Britishness.  allied  to  their 
particular  sense  of  Irishness  and  a  set  of 
values  comprising  a  Protestant  ethos  which 
they  believe  to  be  under  threat  from  a 
Catholic  ethos,  perceived  as  reflecting  dif- 
ferent and  often  opposing  values. 

(10)  Irish  nationalist  attitudes  have  hith- 
erto in  their  public  expression  tended  to  un- 
derestimate the  full  dimension  of  the  union- 
ist identity  and  ethos.  On  the  other  hand, 
unionist  attitudes  and  practices  have  denied 
the  right  of  nationalists  to  meaningful  polit- 
ical expression  of  their  identity  and  ethos. 

(11)  The  basic  approach  of  British  policy 
has  created  negative  consequences.  It  has 
shown  a  disregard  of  the  identity  and  ethos 
of  nationalists.  In  effect,  it  has  underwrit- 
ten the  supremacy  in  Northern  Ireland  of 
the  unionist  identity.  Before  there  can  be 
fundamental  progress  Britain  must  re-assess 
its  position  and  responsibility. 

5.2.— Having  considered  these  realities,  the 
Forum  proposes  the  following  as  necessary 
elements  of  a  framework  within  which  a 
new  Ireland  could  emerge: 

( 1 )  A  fundamental  criterion  of  any  new- 
structures  and  processes  must  be  that  they 
will  provide  lasting  peace  and  stability. 

1 2)  Attempts  from  any  quarter  to  impose  a 
particular  solution  through  violence  must 
be  rejected  along  with  the  proponents  of 
such  methods.  It  must  be  recognised  that 
the  new  Ireland  which  the  Forum  seeks  can 
come  about  only  through  agreement  and 
must  have  a  democratic  basis. 

(3)  Agreement  means  that  the  political  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  and  sovereign  Ireland 
would  have  to  be  freely  negotiated  and 
agreed  to  by  the  people  of  the  North  and  by 
the  people  of  the  South. 

(4)  The  validity  of  both  the  nationalist 
and  unionist  identities  in  Ireland  and  the 
democratic  rights  of  every  citizen  on  this 
island  must  be  accepted;  both  of  these  iden- 
tities must  have  equally  .satisfactory,  secure 
and  durable,  political,  administrative  and 
symbolic  expression  and  protection. 


(5)  Lasting  stability  can  be  found  only  in 
the  context  of  new  structures  In  which  no 
tradition  will  be  allowed  to  dominate  the 
other,  in  which  there  will  be  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  all.  and  in  which 
there  will  be  provision  for  formal  and  effec- 
tive guarantees  for  the  protection  of  individ- 
ual human  rights  and  of  the  communal  and 
cultural  rights  of  both  nationalists  and 
unionists. 

(6)  Civil  and  religious  liberties  and  rights 
must  be  guaranteed  and  there  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination or  preference  in  laws  or  admin- 
istrative practices,  on  grounds  of  religious 
belief  or  affiliation;  government  and  admin- 
istration must  be  sensitive  to  minority  be- 
liefs and  attitudes  and  seek  consensus. 

(7)  New  arrangements  must  provide  struc- 
tures and  institutions  including  security 
structures  with  which  both  nationalists  and 
unionists  can  identify  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal consensus;  such  arrangements  must 
overcome  alienation  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  strengthen  stability  and  security  for  all 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

(8)  New  arrangements  must  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  economic  and  social  stand- 
ards and  facilitate,  where  appropriate,  inte- 
grated economic  development.  North  and 
South.  The  macro-economic  and  financial 
implications  are  dealt  with  in  a  study  by 
DKM  Economic  Consultants  published  with 
this  Report,  which  is  based  on  a  range  of  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  availability  of 
external  financial  transfers. 

(9)  The  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  of 
the  people  of  all  traditions.  North  and 
South,  must  be  preserved  and  fostered  as  a 
source  of  enrichment  and  vitality. 

(10)  Political  action  is  urgently  required  to 
halt  disillusionment  with  democratic  poll 
tics  and  the  slide  towards  further  violence. 
Britain  has  a  duty  to  respond  now  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land are  not  condemned  to  yet  another  gen- 
eration of  violence  and  sterility.  The  parties 
in  the  Forum  by  their  participation  in  Its 
work  have  already  committed  themselves  to 
join  in  a  process  directed  towards  that  end. 

5.3.— It  is  clear  that  the  building  of  a  new- 
Ireland  will  require  the  participation  and 
co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  In 
particular,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of 
the  South  must  wholeheartedly  commit 
themselves  and  the  necessary  resources  to 
this  objective.  The  parties  in  the  Forum  are 
ready  to  face  up  to  this  challenge  and  to  ac 
commodate  the  realities  and  meet  the  re 
quirements  identified  by  the  Forum.  Howev- 
er. Britain  must  help  to  create  the  condi- 
tions which  will  allow  this  process  to  begin. 
The  British  Government  have  a  duty  to  join 
in  developing  the  necessary  process  that  will 
recognize  these  realities  and  give  effect  to 
these  requirements  and  thus  promote  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  major  traditions 
in  Ireland  and  to  make  the  required  invest- 
ment of  political  will  and  resources.  The 
British  and  Irish  Governments  should  enter 
Into  discussions  to  create  the  framework 
and  atmosphere  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
5.4 —Among  the  fundamental  realities  the 
Forum  has  Identified  is  the  desire  of  nation- 
alists for  a  united  Ireland  in  the  form  of  a 
sovereign.  Independent  Irish  State  to  be 
achieved  peacefully  and  by  consent.  The 
Forum  recognizes  that  such  a  form  of  unity 
would  require  a  general  and  explicit  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive Irish  identity.  Such  unity  would, 
of  course,  be  different  from  both  the  exist- 
ing Irish  Slate  and  the  existing  arrange- 
ments in  Northern  Ireland  because  it  would 
necessarily  accommodate  all  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  in  both  traditions. 


5.5— The  Parties  in  the  Forum  are  con- 
vinced that  such  unity  in  agreement  would 
offer  the  best  and  most  durable  basis  for 
peace  and  stability.  In  particular,  it  would 
have  a  number  of  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions: 

It  would  restore  the  historic  integrity  of 
Ireland  and  end  the  divisions  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  would  enable  both  traditions  to  redis- 
cover and  foster  the  best  and  most  positive 
elements  in  their  heritages. 

It  would  provide  the  most  promising 
framework  for  mutual  Interaction  and  en- 
richment between  the  two  traditions. 

It  would  give  unionists  the  clearest  sense 
that  all  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  dimensions,  and 
not  just  Northern  Ireland,  is  their  Inherit- 
ance and  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
leadership  and  shape  the  future  of  a  new 
Ireland. 

It  would  end  the  alienation  and  deep  sense 
of  injustice  felt  by  nationalists. 

It  would  provide  a  framework  within 
which  agreed  institulions  could  apply  eco- 
nomic policies  suited  to  the  particular  and 
largely  similar  circumstances  and  interests 
of  both  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  which 
economies  of  scale  and  the  po.ssibilities  of 
integrated  planning  could  be  fully  exploited. 
It  would  best  allow-  for  the  advancement 
internationally  of  the  particular  and  largely 
common  Interests  of  Ireland.  North  and 
South  and  for  the  contribution,  based  on 
distinctive  shared  values,  which  the  people 
of  all  traditions  can  make  to  the  European 
and  international  communities. 

It  would  end  the  dissipation  of  energies  in 
wasteful  divisions  and  redirect  efforts  to- 
wards constructive  endeavour,  thus  giving  a 
major  impetus  to  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  development  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

5.6-The  parties  in  the  Forum  will  contin- 
ue to  work  by  peaceful  means  to  achieve 
Irish  unity  in  agreement.  There  are  many 
varying  constitutional  and  other  structures 
of  political  unity  to  be  found  throughout 
the  world,  for  example.  Australia.  France. 
Italy.  Spain.  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Stales  of  America  which  recognize  to  the 
extent  necessary  the  diversity  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  the  people  concerned  and  ensure 
constitutional  stability.  It  is  essential  that 
any  structures  for  a  new-  Ireland  must  meet 
both  these  criteria. 

5.7-The  particular  structure  of  political 
unity  which  the  Forum  would  wish  to  see 
established  is  a  unitary  slate,  achieved  by 
agreement  and  consent,  embracing  the 
whole  island  of  Ireland  and  providing  irrev- 
ocable guarantees  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  both  the  unionist  and  na- 
tionalist identities.  A  unitary  state  on  which 
agreement  had  been  reached  would  also  pro- 
vide the  ideal  framework  for  the  construc- 
tive Interaction  of  the  diverse  cultures  and 
values  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  A  broad  out- 
line of  such  a  unitary  state  is  set  out  in 
Chapter  6. 

5.8.— Constitutional  nationalists  fully 
accept  that  they  alone  could  not  determine 
the  structures  of  Irish  unity  and  that  it  Is 
essential  to  have  unionist  agreement  and 
participation  in  devising  such  structures  and 
in  formulating  the  guarantees  they  re- 
quired. In  line  with  this  view,  the  Forum  be- 
lieves that  the  best  people  to  identify  the 
Interests  of  the  unionist  tradition  are  the 
unionist  people  themselves.  It  would  thus  be 
essential  that  they  should  negotiate  their 
role  in  any  arrangements  which  would 
embody  Irish  unity.  It  would  be  for  the  Brit- 
ish  and    Irish   Governments   to   create   the 


framework  and  atmosphere  within  which 
such  negotiations  could  take  place. 

5.9. -The  Forum  in  the  course  of  its  work, 
in  both  public  and  private  ses.sions.  received 
proposals  as  to  how-  unionist  and  nationalist 
identities  and  interests  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  different  ways  and  in  varying  de- 
grees in  a  new  Ireland.  The  Forum  gave 
careful  consideration  to  these  proposals.  In 
addition  to  the  unitary  state,  two  structural 
arrangements  were  examined  in  some 
detail— a  federal /confederal  state  and  joint 
authority— and  a  broad  outline  of  the.se  are 
set  out  in  Chapters  7  and  8. 

5.10.— The  Parties  in  the  Forum  also 
remain  open  to  dlscu.ss  other  views  which 
may  contribute  to  political  development. 

CHAPTER  6 

Unitary  State 

6.1— A  unitary  state  would  embrace  the 
island  of  Ireland  governed  as  a  single  unit 
under  one  government  and  one  parliament 
elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  island.  It 
would  seek  to  unite  in  agreement  the  two 
major  identities  and  traditions  in  Ireland. 
The  democratic  basis  of  a  unitary  state  in 
Ireland  has  always  existed  in  modern  times. 
Historically  up  to  1922  Ireland  was  governed 
as  a  single  unit  and  prior  to  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1801  was  constitutionally  a  sepa- 
rate and  theoretically  equal  kingdom.  Such 
a  state  would  represent  a  constitutional 
change  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  a 
new  constitution  that  would  be  non-denomi- 
national. This  constitution  could  only  be 
formulated  at  an  all-around  constitutional 
conference  convened  by  the  British  and 
Irish  Governments.  Such  a  constitution 
would  contain  clau.ses  which  would  guaran- 
tee civil  and  religious  liberties  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  on  a  basis  that  would  entail 
no  alteration  nor  diminution  of  the  provi- 
sions in  respect  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties which  apply  at  present  to  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland.  These  guarantees  could 
not  sub.sequently  be  changed,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  special  procedures. 

6.2-The  rights  of  all  citizens  woud  be 
guaranteed  in  the  constitution.  Reinforcing 
guarantees  would  Incorporate  in  the  consti- 
tution the  clauses  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion of  Human  Rights  with  a  right  of  access 
to  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights. 

6.3-In  a  unitary  .state,  there  would  be  a 
single  legal  and  judicial  system  throughout 
the  island.  The  study  by  Profcs.sors  Boyle 
and  Greer.  77ic  Legal  Systems.  North  and 
South,  shows  that  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant technical  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a 
unified  legal  system. 

6.4— Political  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments m  a  unitary  slate  would  be  devised  to 
ensure  that  unionists  would  not  be  denied 
power  or  influence  in  a  state  where  nation- 
alists would  be  in  a  majority.  For  example, 
provision  could  be  made  for  weighted  ma- 
jorities in  the  parliament  in  regard  to  legis- 
lation affecting  changes  in  provisions  on 
issues  agreed  to  be  fundamental  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new-  state.  In  the  Senate 
unionists  could  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
number  of  seats.  The  powers  of  the  Senate 
could  include  effective  blocking  powers  in 
regard  to  the  i-ssues  agreed  to  be  fundamen- 
tal. Mechanisms  for  ensuring  full  Northern 
participation  in  an  integrated  Irish  civil 
service  would  have  to  be  devised. 

6.5  A  unitary  state  would  have  a  single 
police  service  recruited  from  the  whole 
island  so  designed  that  both  nationalists 
and  unionists  could  identify  with  it  on  the 
basis  of  political  consensus. 

6.6  — A  redefined  relationship  between 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  take  account  of 


the  unionist  sense  of  Britishness.  In  a  uni- 
tary state,  persons  in  Ireland.  North  and 
South,  who  at  present  hold  British  citzen- 
ship  would  continue  to  have  such  citizen- 
ship and  could  pass  it  on  to  their  children 
without  prejudice  to  the  status  of  Irish  citi- 
zenship which  they  would  automatically  ac- 
quire. The  state  could  develop  structures, 
relationships  and  associations  with  Britain 
which  could  include  an  Irish-British  Council 
with  intergovernmental  and  interparliamen- 
tary structures  which  would  acknowledge 
the  unique  relationship  between  Ireland 
and  Britain  and  which  would  provide  ex- 
pression of  the  long-established  connections 
which  unionists  have  with  Britain. 

6.7— All  the  cultural  traditions  in  Ireland. 
North  and  South,  would  be  guaranteed  full 
expression  and  encouragement.  Thr-  educa- 
tional system  would  reflect  the  two  main 
traditions  on  the  island.  The  Irish  language 
and  culture  would  continue  to  be  fostered 
by  the  state,  and  would  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  everyone  in  Ireland  without  any 
compulsion  or  imposition  on  any  .section. 

6.8— A  unitary  state  achieved  by  agree- 
ment between  the  nationalist  and  unionist 
traditions  would  for  the  first  time  allow  full 
participation  by  all  traditions  in  the  affairs 
of  the  island.  This  would  require  a  general 
and  more  explicit  acknowledgement  of  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  Irish  Iden- 
tity. A  unitary  state  would  promote  adminis 
trative  and  economic  efficiency  in  the  island 
by  ending  duplication  and  separate  planning 
and  investment  programmes  and  by  facili- 
tating Integrated  promotion  of  investment, 
exports  and  tourism.  Natural  resources,  oil, 
gas  and  minerals  will  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  se- 
curing the  economic  basis  of  the  state.  With 
no  scope  for  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  and 
with  single  taxation  and  currency  systems, 
the  implementation  of  an  integrated  eco- 
nomic policy  suitable  fcP-the  largely  similar 
needs  of  the  economies.  North  and  South, 
would  be  facilitated,  with  consequent  bene- 
fit. Integrated  economic  policies  would 
ensure  a  united  voice  in  advancing  vital  in- 
terests of  both  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  In 
the  European  Community,  within  which 
both  North  and  South  have  common  inter- 
ests in  areas  such  as  agriculture  and  region- 
al policy  which  diverge  from  the  interests  of 
Britain. 

CHAPTER  7 

Pederal/Confederal  State 

7.1  — A  two  state  federal/confederal  Ire- 
land ba.sed  on  the  existing  identities.  North 
and  South,  would  reflect  the  political  and 
administrative  realities  of  the  past  60  years 
and  would  entrench  a  measure  of  autonomy 
for  both  parts  of  Ireland  within  an  all-Ire- 
land framework.  While  protecting  and  fos- 
tering the  identities  and  ethos  of  the  two 
traditions,  it  would  enable  them  to  work  to- 
gether In  the  common  interest. 

7.2  — In  a  federal/confederal  constitution 
would  be  non-denominational  and  capable 
of  alteration  only  by  special  procedures. 
There  would  be  safeguards  within  each 
state  and  In  the  country  as  a  whole  for  the 
protection  of  individual  and  minority  rights. 
There  would  be  a  federal/confederal  Su- 
preme Court  to  interpret  the  constitution 
and  to  adjudicate  on  any  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction between  federal/confederal  and 
state  governments,  which  could  be  made  up 
of  an  uneven  number  of  judges,  one  of 
whom  could  be  from  another  country— pos- 
sibly a  Member  State  of  the  European  Com-' 
munity— with  the  remaining  judges  coming 
in   equal   numbers   from   North   and  South. 


There  would  either  be  a  special  Bill  of 
Rights  or.  alternatively,  all  the  rights  al- 
ready defined  and  accepted  in  international 
conventions  to  which  Ireland  and  the  U.K. 
are  signatories  would  be  incorporated  In  the 
new-  federal  or  confederal  constitution.  This 
constitution  could  only  be  formulated  at  an 
all-round  constitutional  conference  con- 
vened by  the  British  and  Irish  governments. 

7.3— In  a  federation,  residual  power  would 
rest  with  the  central  government.  Certain 
powers  would  be  vested  in  the  two  individ- 
ual states.  A  confederation  would  comprise 
the  two  slates  which  would  delegate  certain 
specified  powers  to  a  confederal  govern- 
ment. 

7.4— In  a  federal/confederal  arrangement, 
each  stale  would  have  its  own  parliament 
and  executive.  Authority  for  security  would 
be  vested  in  the  federal/confederal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  gain  widespread  acceptabil- 
ity and  to  ensure  that  the  law  and  order 
functions  were  administered  in  the  most  ef- 
fective and  impartial  manner. 

7.5— In  a  federation,  the  federal  parlia- 
ment could  have  one  or  two  Chambers,  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and/or  a  Senate. 
Laws  relating  to  previously  agreed  funda- 
mental i.ssues  could  be  passed  only  if  they 
received  the  support  of  a  weighted  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  a  two  chamber  system  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  a  one 
chamber  system.  The  federal  government 
would  be  approved  by  and  be  responsible  to 
the  federal  parliament.  The  powers  held  at 
the  federal  level  would  be  a  matter  for  nego- 
tiation but  in  an  Irish  context  matters  such 
as  agriculture,  industry,  energy,  transport, 
industrial  promotion  and  marketing  might 
be  more  efficiently  administered  on  an 
Island  basis  at  federal  level,  while  other 
services  such  as  education,  health,  housing 
and  .social  welfare  might  best  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  individual  states.  The  functions 
of  Head  of  State  could  be  carried  out  by  a 
President,  the  office  altering  between  per- 
sons representative  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  states. 

7.6— In  a  confederal  arrangement,  the 
powers  held  at  the  centre  could  be  relatively 
limited,  (for  example,  foreign  policy,  exter- 
nal and  internal  .security  policy  and  perhaps 
currency  and  monetary  policy),  requiring  a 
less  elaborate  parliamentary  structure  at 
the  confederal  level.  It  might  suffice  to 
have  an  arrangement  wlicreby  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  states  would  determine 
jointly  issues  of  policy  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  confederation.  The  decisions 
taken  by  the  confederation  would,  as  appro- 
priate, e.g.  implementation  of  EEC  direc- 
tives, fall  to  be  implemented  by  the  authori- 
ties in  the  individual  slates. 

7.7— A  federal/confederal  arrangement 
would,  in  particular,  provide  institutions 
giving  unionists  effective  power  and  influ- 
ence in  a  new  Ireland.  The  Northern  parlia- 
ment would  have  powers  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  an  Act  of  another  parliament. 
Existing  civil  and  religious  rights  in  the 
North  would  be  unaffected.  With  a  federal/ 
confederal  framework  unionists  would  have 
parallel  British  citizenship  and  could  main- 
tain special  links  with  Britain.  Mechanisms 
for  ensuring  full  North  participation  in  the 
federal/confederal  civil  service  would  have 
to  be  devised.  Provision  would  be  made  for 
the  full  recognition  and  symbolic  expression 
of  both  traditions. 

7.8— A  federal/confederal  arrangement 
would  allow  the  retention  within  the  North 
and  South  of  many  laws  and  practices  re- 
flecting the  development  of  both  areas  over 
the  past  60  years.  All  the  cultural  traditions 
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in  Ireland.  North  and  South,  would  be  guar- 
anteed full  expression  and  encouragement. 

7  9— A  federal /confederal  arrangement 
would  allow  all  those  living  on  the  island  to 
share  and  give  expression  to  the  common 
aspects  of  their  identity  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  and  protecting  their  sepa- 
rate beliefs  and  way  of  life.  The  central  au- 
thority would  promote  their  common  inter- 
ests while  the  state  authorities  protected  in- 
dividual interests. 

CHAPTER  8 

Joint  Authority 
8.1— Under  joint  authority,  the  London 
and  Dublin  governments  would  have  equal 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland.  This  arrange- 
ment would  accord  equal  validity  to  the  two 
traditions  in  Northern  Ireland  and  would  re- 
flect the  current  reality  that  the  people  of 
the  North  are  divided  in  their  allegiances. 
The  two  governments,  building  on  existing 
links  and  in  consultation  with  nationalist 
and  unionist  opinion,  would  establish  joint 
authority  designed  to  ensure  a  stable  and 
secure  system  of  government. 

8.2— Joint  authority  would  give  political, 
symbolic  and  administrative  expression  of 
their  identity  to  Northern  nationalists  with- 
out infringing  the  parallel  wish  of  unionists 
to  maintain  and  to  have  full  operational  ex- 
pression of  their  identity.  It  would  be  an  un- 
precedented approach  to  the  unique  reali- 
ties that  have  evolved  within  Ireland  and 
between  Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.3— Joint  authority  would  involve  shared 
rule  by  the  British  and  Irish  Governments. 
Although  this  could  be  exercised  directly, 
there  would  be  enabling  provision  for  the 
exercise  of  major  powers  by  a  locally-elected 
Assembly  and  Executive. 

8.4— There  would  be  full  and  formal  recog- 
nition and  symbolic  expression  of  British 
and  of  Irish  identity  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  promotion  of  the  cultural  expression  of 
the  two  identities.  Joint  citizenship  rights 
would  be  conferred  automatically  on  all  per- 
sons living  in  Northern  Ireland,  resulting  in 
no  diminution  of  the  existing  rights  of  Irish 
or  British  citizenship  of  persons  living  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

8.5— A  comprehensive  and  enforceable 
non-denominational  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Northern  Ireland  would  be  promulgated  en- 
suring the  protection  of  both  individual  and 
communal  rights  and  freedoms. 

8.6— The  overall  level  of  public  expendi- 
ture would  be  determined  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. Problems  of  external  representa- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland  would  be  resolved 
between  the  two  governments. 

8.7  — Under  joint  authority  the  two  tradi- 
tions in  Northern  Ireland  would  find  them- 
selves on  a  basis  of  equality  and  both  would 
be  able  to  find  an  expression  of  their  identi- 
fy in  the  new  institutions.  There  would  be 
no  diminution  of  the  Britishness  of  the 
unionist  population.  There  identity,  ethos 
and  link  with  Britain  would  be  assured  by 
the  authority  and  presence  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  joint  authority  arrange- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  would  resolve 
one  basic  defect  of  (a)  the  failed  1920-25  at- 
tempt to  .settle  the  Irish  question  and  (b) 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland— the  failure  to 
give  satisfactory  political,  symbolic  and  ad- 
ministrative expression  to  Northern  nation- 
alists. Structures  would  thus  be  provided 
with  which  the  nationalists  in  the  North 
could  identify,  which  might  reverse  their 
progressive  alienation  from  existing  struc- 
tures. Security  arrangements  in  which  for 
the  first  time  both  nationalists  and  union- 


ists could  have  confidence  could  be  devel- 
oped, thus  providing  a  basis  for  peace  and 
order.  The  climate  would  thus  be  created 
for  the  erhergence  of  normal  political  life,  of 
compromise  and  of  mutual  confidence  based 
on  security  in  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of 
identify  and  interests. 


A  PROFILE  OF  TED  JOHNSTON 
AND  OTHER  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  our  debt  to  this  Nations 
veterans  is  enormous.  This  is  indispu- 
tably true. 

Our  Vietnam  veterans  have  borne 
the  special  burden  of  having  partici- 
pated in  an  unpopular  war.  and  of  re- 
turning home  to  face  the  occasional 
scorn  of  their  countrymen. 

Vietnam  may  forever  bear  the  label 
of  having  been  an  unpopular  war.  But 
the  men  who  fought  in  Vietnam  were 
not  asked  whether  they  thought  the 
war  was  popular  or  not.  They  were 
motivated  by  the  same  true  and  hon- 
orable faith  which  leads  a  soldier  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  a  cause  he  might 
not  fully  understand. 

Remembering  Vietnam  is  painful.  It 
forces  us  to  think  of  the  hearts  that 
beat  high  with  hope,  of  young  lives 
snuffed  out  well  before  their  time,  of 
fields  not  planted,  of  homes  not  built, 
and  of  children  not  born.  It  forces  us 
to  remember  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  selfless  acts  of  patriotism  by 
Americans  whose  individual  courage 
and  deeds  will  be  forever  unknown  to 
us. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  a  special 
Vietnam  veteran  as  a  member  of  my 
staff  in  Maine.  Ted  Johnston  has 
served  me  very  well  for  several  years. 
His  story  is  one  of  trial  and  triumph, 
of  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  has  strug- 
gled with  success  to  reenter  society. 

The  Sunday,  a  newspaper  in  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  recently  profiled  Ted  and 
other  Vietnam  veterans,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  Still  Fighting  a  Different  Kind 
OF  War 
(By  Mark  Mogensen) 
Ted  Johnston  is  leaving  Vietnam  behind. 
The  green  forests  hiding  North  Vietnam- 
e.se    snipers,    the    native    children    he    saw 
blown  up  by  land  mines,  the  river  patrol 
boat  on  which  he  was  ambushed,  the  epilep- 
tic seizures,  the  close  friend  who  committed 
suicide   and   the   bad   dreams— he's   leaving 
them  all  behind. 

Like  almost  every  other  veteran  of  Ameri- 
ca's longest  war,  Johnston  has  been  walking 
a  long  and  treacherous  road  away  from  the 
ghosts  of  Vietnam— a  road  often  littered 
with  lives  waylaid  by  divorces,  suicides,  un- 
employment, alcoholism  and  drugs,  physical 
ailments  and  mental  anguish. 

While  plagued  by  his  share  of  setbacks 
and  frustrations.  Johnston  has  gained  the 
border  and  has  joined  the  majority  of  veter- 


ans who  have  either  succe.ssfully  left  Viet- 
nam behind  or  are  far  enough  down  the 
road  to  see  the  light. 

America's  Vietnam  veterans  are  growing 
up;  and  they're  contributing  to  a  society 
that  once  alienated  them,  but  which  now 
appears  more  willing  to  welcome  them  back. 

Johnston  looks  comfortable  in  a  suit.  He 
has  his  own  spacious  office  in  Lewiston.  As  a 
representative  for  Sen.  William  Cohen,  he 
has  the  necessary  warmU>.  affability  and 
professional  attitude  to  deal  effectively  with 
people  and  their  problems. 

He  has  come  a  long  way. 

In  1972.  as  an  18  year-old  draftee,  his  river 
patrol  boat  was  blown  out  of  Vietnamese 
waters.  He  was  knocked  unconscious  and  be- 
lieves he  was  kept  afloat  by  his  sergeant, 
who  lost  his  left  leg  and  right  shoulder  In 
the  raid. 

One  of  only  seven  who  survived  the  raid 
and  the  only  non-amputee.  Johnston  spent 
the  next  year  in  a  U.S.  Naval  hospital  suf- 
fering from  severe  head  trauma  and  epilep- 
tic seizures. 

•It  was  the  pits.  I  was  manic;  I  was  elated, 
I  was  depressed.  I  couldn't  relate  to  people. 
I  got  down  on  myself  a  whole  lot  for  not 
being  able  to  deal  with  my  problems,  to  the 
point  where  I  was  suicidal.  No  goals.  No  ob- 
jectives. No  rhyme  or  reason.  I  went  down 
to  135  pounds.  I'm  180  and  I  don't  think  I'm 
fat.  "  he  says,  leaning  back  in  his  office  chair 
and  patting  his  stomach.  I  started  to  abuse 
alcohol  ...  It  was  the  pits.  When  people 
ihink  of  the  slimy  veteran,  that's  what  I 
was." 

•When  I  came  home,  my  mother  would 
-say.  What's  wrong  with  you?'  because  I 
would  sit  and  stare  blank  or  play  solitaire.  I 
wasn't  angry.  I  was  just  totally  stunned. 
Dazed.  Everything  was  overwhelming.  " 

He  was  slowly  recuperating  when  a  close 
war  friend  stepped  in  front  of  a  truck  on 
Interstate  95  in  Miami  and  killed   him.self. 

That's  when  I  took  flight  and  left  and 
went  to  Aroostook."  said  Johnston. 

For  eight  months.  Johnston  lived  by  him- 
self in  the  woods,  skiing  for  supplies  and 
then  skiing  back  into  the  woods. 

•It  wasnt  becau.se  I  hated  anybody.  I  just 
was  not  at  all  healthy.  I  wasnt  crazy,  but  I 
was  on  the  verge,  that's  for  sure.  My  per- 
spectives were  way  out  of  whack.  A  horn 
(blowing)  would  send,  me  flying  on  the 
floor-things  like  that.  I  (went  to  live  in  the 
woods)  ju.st  to  think.  To  have  quiet.  Peace. 
Not  to  escape  from  (people),  but  to  e.scape 
from  everythmg  el.se.  So  I  would  have  no  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  could  deal  with  my  own 
mind-set.  which  took  a  long  period  of  time.  " 

Slowly,  over  the  next  decade.  Johnston 
would  come  out  of  the  woods,  gel  a  degree 
In  political  .science  from  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Presque  Isle,  begin  working  in 
Cohen's  local  office  there  and  even  get  mar- 
ried. A  year-and-a-half  ago,  he  moved  to 
take  a  job  in  Cohen's  Lewiston  office,  spe- 
cializing in  veterans'  issues. 

Johnston  cites  the  therapy,  medication 
and  treatment  he  received  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  during  those  last  10 
years  for  helping  him  take  control  of  his  life 
and  ridding  him  of  his  seizures. 

•If  you  had  talked  to  me  six  years  ago.  " 
he  says.  'I  would  have  been  real  down  on 
the  government.  I  think.  It's  hard  now  (to 
be  critical)  because  my  life  is  good.  I'm  hap- 
pily married.  I'm  a  homeowner,  drive  a 
fairly  new  vehicle.  I  have  a  motorcycle 
that's  paid  for.  You  know.  Life's  pretty  easy 
.  .  .  But  ifs  all  a  matter  of  perspective.  I 
have  a  lot  of  empathy  for  the  veteran  who's 
having  a  hard  time.  Particularly  if  they're 


unemployed  (becau.se)  I  cant  think  of  any- 
thing worse." 

Saying  he  considers  himself  extremely 
lucky.  Johnston  .said  his  remaining  prob- 
lems involve  talking  about  some  of  his  expe- 
riences and  an  occasional  surge  of  emo- 
tion "  that  washes  over  him,  recreating  the 
fear  he  felt  in  Vietnam. 

•Sometimes  III  get  a  surge  of  emotion  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  why.  It  used  to  precipitate  sei- 
zures. Today.  I  go  for  a  walk.  I  run.  I  have  a 
beer.  Ill  talk  to  my  wife,  start  wrestling, 
something,  anything.  • 

Johnston,  who  hesitated  to  talk  about  his 
experiences,  fearful  of  making  an  example 
of  myself,  is  just  one  of  the  estimated  16.000 
Vietnam  combat  troops  in  Maine  and  3  mil- 
lion nationally  who  returned  to  piece  their 
lives  back  together. 

His  story  of  success  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. 

There  are  wonderful  success  stories  and 
.some  horrible  stories  of  failure.  But  basical- 
ly speaking,  people  have  been  able  to  get  on 
with  their  lives  .  .  . '•  .said  Phil  Vampatella. 
executive  director  of  Maines  Vietnam  Vet 
erans  Leadership  Program  headquartered  in 
Portland. 

Vampetalla.  a  Vietnam  veteran  whose  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  successful  veterans  to 
help  still-troubled  ones,  said  only  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  veterans  who  returned  from 
Vietnam  still  have  ,serious  problems  psycho- 
logically or  physically. 

The  other  80  to  85  percent,  he  said,  have 
successfully  merged  into  society  with  .some 
rarely  thinking  about  their  experiences  and 
others  battling  toughbut-manageable  prob- 
lems on  a  daily  basis. 

However,  he  .said  the  public  still  has  the 
perception  that  all  the  veterans  returning 
from  Vietnam  are  violent  and  unstable. 

'The  way  I  see  it  .  .  .  we  have  been  de- 
picted as  everything  from  a  bunch  of  drug- 
gies to  baby  killers  to  pot  heads.  •  said  Vam- 
patella. A  lot  of  us  have  just  hidden  out  .so 
as  not  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  nonsen.se 
and  garbage  that's  been  cast  on  us.  But 
we're  just  like  everybody  el.se.  We  have  our 
houses,  and  mortgages  and  kids  with 
braces. " 

•I  think  there's  a  stigma  out  there  about 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  "  added  Jon  Guay  of 
Lewiston.  •as  the  guy  with  the  Army  fa- 
tigues, the  ponytail.  a  ring  in  his  ear  and  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  But  most  of  the  time, 
hes  your  neighbor  or  the  local  doctor  or 
dentist  or  .school  teacher." 

Guay.  a  former  prisoner  interrogator  who 
.served  during  the  Tet  offensive,  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Marine  Job  Service  in  Augus- 
ta. Very  few  .scars  from  Vietnam  remain 
with  Guay. 

He  can  talk  about  his  experiences- al- 
though he  has  only  begun  to  talk  about 
them  in  the  past  year  or  two.  He  is  em- 
ployed in  a  high-level  job.  He  no  longer  suf- 
fers flashbacks  or  nervousness  at  night. 

Guay  says  he  was  luckier  than  some.  He 
came  from  Bingham,  a  small,  still-patriotic 
town  where  many  people  knew  him,  wrote 
to  him  while  in  Vietnam  and  welcomed  him 
home  on  his  return. 

Like  Johnston.  'I  also  had  the  advantage 
of  spending  some  time  by  my.self.  getting 
reoriented  to  civilization.  I  have  a  log  cabin 
on  a  stream  in  Somerset  County  and  I  spent 
about  iwo-and-half  months  in  that  cabin  by 
my.self  .  .  .  mostly  hunting.  But  I  also 
needed  that  time  to  kind  of  rearrange 
myself.  I  Ihink  that  time  was  very  valuable 
for  me  ...  I  think  that  was  an  adjustment 
many  veterans  mi.ssed." 

•The  other  thing,  too,"  said  Guay,  'is  I 
didn't   have  any   pressures  on   me  when   I 


came  back.  While  I  hadni  selected  a  career 
yet,  I  had  many  avenues  open  to  me.  And  I 
also  didnt  have  a  girlfriend  I  was  writing  to 
or  anything,  or  my  own  wife  and  children 
that  I  was  coming  back  to.  I  think  that 
would  have  added  to  the  pressure  of  being 
over  there  .  .  ." 

Guay  added.  •'Its  my  feeling  some  of  the 
veterans  who  have  come  back  who  haven't 
been  able  to  adjust  haven't  had  that  break.  " 

Even  with  the  advantages  he  had.  Guay 
says  vivid  memories  remain  with  him,  par- 
ticularly about  the  week-long  Tet  offensive 
in  his  Central  Highlands  area. 

•There  were  bullets  flying  overhead. 
There  were  flares  going  off.  Nobody  slept. 
Nobody  ate. 

••(When  I  first  returned)  I  would  wake  up 
when  I  heard  a  noise  like  a  car  backfire. 
There  are  .some  residual  things  that  to  this 
day  probably  still  stay  with  me.'^ 

•  Even  to  this  day. '•  he  continued,  •when  I 
go  into  a  restaurant.  I  have  to  sit  .so  I  know- 
where  the  door  is  and  the  exits  are.  That 
was  something  you  always  did  there.  You 
would  sit  strategically  so  that  you  wouldn't 
be  caught  with  your  back  to  the  door  be- 
cau,se  there  were  always  people  throwing  in 
(small  bombs)  and  blowing  up  places  where 
Americans  were.  So  even  today,  it's  very  im- 
portant where  I  sit." 

Guay  .said  the  transition  back  to  life  in 
the  United  States  was  not  helped  by  the  re- 
ception most  veterans  received  from  a  war- 
weary,  cynical  America,  wracked  internally 
by  protests. 

•  When  I  was  over  there  in  Vietnarh  and 
when  I  came  back,  if  I  ever  ran  into  one  of 
those  (protesters)  I  was  always  looking  for- 
ward to  confronting  one  of  them  because  I 
had  ph.vsical  plans  for  him,"  he  said,  with  a 
quick  laugh. 

•This  is  very  interesting  for  me.'^  Guay 
added  after  a  thoughtful  pause.  'AH  the 
time  I  didnt  want  to  go  over  there  becau.se  I 
was  scared.  All  the  time  youre  over  there 
you  can't  wait  to  get  back.  All  the  time  you 
were  over  there  you  haled  it.  But  when  you 
came  back,  there  was  a  sense  of  pride  you 
had  that  did  not  allow  you  to  emphathize 
with  those  people  who  were  protesting  the 
war.  At  least  that  was  my  own  experience.' 

Guay's  reaction  was  typical.  Many  of  the 
men  spoke  of  returning  and  hating  the  war 
for  the  physical  and  emotional  toll  it  had 
taken;  hating  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
often  acting  as  if  they  did  not  care  who  won 
the  war;  hating  the  U.S.  government  for  not 
taking  the  obvious  steps  needed  to  win  the 
war;  and  often  even  disliking  themselves  for 
the  actions  they  were  forced  to  take. 

They  were  confronted  by  a  vocal  .segment 
of  the  population  that  often  blamed  the  re- 
turning veteran  for  abetting  the  war. 

The  reception  was  a  blow  to  the  already 
reeling  veterans,  many  of  whom  entered  the 
war  either  because  they  had  to  or  because 
they  felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  for 
their  country. 

Talking  about  their  experiences  quickly 
became  a  major  oroblem  for  many  veterans, 
either  because  they  couldnt  vocalize  their 
feelings  or  because  no  one  wanted  to  listen. 
•One  major  problem  I  found  was  that  I 
was  not  able  to  talk,  even  to  fellow  veterans, 
about  Vietnam.  1  was  angered  ...  by  the 
protests  and  what  not.'^  said  Merrill  Morris, 
organizer  and  program  director  of  Maine's 
new  Veteran  Employment  Training  Service. 
•When  I  came  back.  1  just  tried  to  forget 
about  it.  because  people  at  home  were  tired 
of  it  and  didn't  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  it,  "  said  Steve  Bentley.  a  37-year-old 
veteran  who  is  seeking  his  master's  degree 


in  rehabilitation  counseling  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  Maine. 

But,"  Bentley  added,  you  stuff  things 
like  that  away  and  it's  got  to  come  out 
somewhere." 

The  pent-up  frustrations  and  emotions 
held  by  many  veterans  did  show  them- 
selves—often in  the  form  of  emotional  insta- 
bility, the  inability  to  hold  down  a  job.  dis- 
respect for  authority,  dependency  on  drugs, 
guilt,  remorse,  strained  personal  relation- 
ships and  the  need  for  support. 

Relying  on  their  own  tenacity  and  inter- 
nal strengths,  the  support  of  friends  and 
family  and  the  growing  number  of  state  and 
federal  programs  available  during  the  past 
decade,  80  to  85  percent  of  the  veterans  now- 
fit  well  into  society.  But  manageable  prob- 
lems remain,  they  say. 

Vampatella  remarked.  Theres  probably 
something  like  that  hiding  in  each  of  us.  I 
think  we  all  have  that  hidden  thing  in  each 
of  us  that  needs  to  be  taken  care  of.  " 

Such  remnants  of  Vietnam  depend  on 
each  mans  experiences,  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  tho,se  experiences,  the  period  of 
war  when  those  experiences  occurred  and 
each  mans  own  internal  strengths,  veterans 
say. 

Johnston  occasionally  has  surges  of  emo- 
tion. 

Guay  is  aware  of  where  he  sits  m  public 
places. 

Morris  will  forever  lack  some  of  his  inno- 
cence and  his  .soul.  -I  quit  caring  and  I  had 
no  anticipation  of  ever  leaving  (Vietnam)," 
he  said.  To  this  day.  I  feel  like  a  part  of  me 
died  there.  It's  like  you  left  a  part  of  you 
there.  Other  veterans  who  were  there  say 
the  same  thing;  that  they  seemed  to  leave  a 
piece  of  their  soul  there.  I  believe  it's  true." 
Bentley.  while  unmarried,  says  that  be- 
cause of  the  war  he  will  never  consider 
having  children.  I  feel  the  world  is  too 
crazy  to  bring  children  into  it.  In  general.  I 
feel  the  way  living,  breathing  people  treat 
each  other  is  madness." 

Bentley's  high-risk  job.  which  he  volun- 
teered for.  was  to  operate  a  Rome  Plow,  a 
tractor-like  machine  u.sed  to  clear  the  jungle 
of  vegetation  and  eliminate  enemy  hiding 
places. 

With  only  thin  wire  mesh  around  the  driv- 
ing compartment  to  protect  him  from  vege- 
tation. Bentley  and  other  machine  drivers 
would  often  be  the  targets  of  bombs  and 
booby-traps.  He  survivied.  But  he  knew 
other  drivers  killed  and  maimed  by  snipers. 
250-pound  bombs  planted  under  the  ground 
and  concu.ssion  bombs  suspended  by  string 
between  trees. 

I  went  over  there  for  two  tours.  You 
know.  I  really  bit  into  it.  I  was  there  for  a 
Hemingway-experience  kind  of  thing,  plus 
the  mom-and-apple-pie  thing.  You  know,  my 
father  said  to  me  before  1  left,  go  over 
there  and  earn  some  medals  and  be  a 
man.  .  .  ." 

-But  after  a  while,  it  began  to  occur  to  me 
how-  insane  this  all  was.  I  began  to  see  that 
the  enemy  was  a  human  being.  Pretty  soon. 
I  was  in  an  immense  slate  of  confusion,  so  I 
began  to— well— there  were  plenty  of  chemi- 
cals to  numb  yourself  with  and  I  poured 
them  into  the  boiling  cauldron  of  emotion 
and  then  things  really  got  bad.^ 

Bentley  returned  and  spent  six  years  wan- 
dering through  20  or  more  jobs  from  Minne- 
sota to  Maine.  Nebraska  to  Florida. 

•I  couldnt  stay  in  any  one  place.  I 
couldnt  get  a  grip.  I  was  floundering.  I  was 
also  drinking  heavily  and  using  other  drugs 
.  .  .  But  if  you  spend  a  year  killing  people 
and   having   people   trying  to   kill   you   and 
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watrhing  people  around  you  die.  that  is 
going  to  have  an  effect  on  you  on  some 
level." 

He  finally  stopped  long  enough  to  begin 
going  to  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration 
at  Togus  for  group  therapy  and  enrolled  at 
USM  seeking  a  master's  degree  in  rehabili- 
tation counseling. 

■  I  think  a  lot  of  veterans  could  grow  by 
group  and  by  going, through  the  process." 
noted  Bent  ley.  saying  he  has  met  many  vet- 
erans who  have  yet  to  cope  with  their  expe- 
riences. 

•I  run  into  (veterans  who  haven't  talked 
about  their  feelings)  all  the  time.  I  run  into 
that  at  school  and  at  meetings  .  .  .  Mostly 
what  you  get  is.  Yeah.  I  was  there  and  I 
haven't  really  talked  about  it.'  " 

But  after  more  than  U  years  and  many 
long  miles  on  the  road  away  from  Vietnam, 
the  veterans  .say  they  are  beginnmg  to  talk 
about  both  their  triumphs  and  remaining 
problems.  What's  more,  they  say  society 
seems  to  be  increasingly  willing  to  listen. 

"I  think  that  from  the  lime  the  war  ended 
to  now.  the  nation  has  had  time  to  adjust. " 
said  Guay. 

"I  would  say.  at  least  at  face  value  (the 
veterans'  public  image  has  gotten  better)  es- 
pecially in  the  last  few  years."  Morris 
added.  "I  think  it's  because  the  conscience 
of  this  country— of  our  parents'  age  group 
particularly— realized  that  Vietnam  was  a 
lot  worse  and  a  lot  crazier  for  us  than  they 
ever  gave  us  credit  for  when  we  first  came 
back  " 

"I  think  they've  matured.  "  said  Johnston, 
referring  to  the  protesters  of  yesterday, 
"and  realized  that  you're  often  in  circum- 
stances beyond  your  control." 

"We  don't  blame  the  American  people 
with  being  upset  with  the  situation.  After  10 
years,  given  the  best  fighting  machine  ever 
developed  in  the  world,  the  national  treas- 
ury and  3  million  young  men.  we  lost,  we 
didn't  even  have  a  stated  clearly  defined 
goal.'  said  Vampatella. 

"We  can't  blame  the  American  people. 
And  we  can't  blame  them  for  blaming  us. 
We  symbolized  all  the  things  that  were 
painful  to  them.  But  they  were  wrong  about 
putting  the  blame  on  us.  The  blame  was 
clearly  on  our  civilian  leaders  in  Washing- 
Ion.  "  he  said,  saying  his  hope  is  that 
"people  realize  that  hatred  was  mi.sdirecl- 
ed." 

■"The  most  important  thing  to  get 
across  ...  is  that  the  Vietnam  veterans 
desire  to  have  people  understand  they  were 
doing  a  job  just  like  all  other  veterans  and 
they  were  doing  a  job  for  the  American 
public,  "  said  Jim  Wyatt.  a  decorated  veteran 
who  now  works  as  a  National  Service  Offi- 
cer and  veteran  advocate  at  Togus. 

"All  they  want  is  for  that  hand  to  be  ex- 
tended and  people  to  say  a  silent  thank  you 
so  that  they're  just  like  those  people  who 
didn't  have  to  go.  "  he  added. 

If  the  growing  number  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  television  newscasts  and 
programs  and  movies  more  favorably  depict- 
ing the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  are  an 
example,  the  hand  is  finally,  hesitantly, 
being  extended  say  veterans. 

In  addition,  some  say  the  government, 
long  criticized  by  Vietnam  veterans  for  its 
lack  of  support,  seems  to  be  making  an 
effort. 

Vampalella's  Vietnam  Veterans  Leader- 
ship Program.  Morris'  Veteran  Employment 
Training  Service.  Guay's  involvement  with 
the  Veteran  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Security 
Agencies  and  the  recently  erected  Vietnam 


Veterans  memorial  in  Washington.  D.C..  in- 
dicate growing  government  awarness.  some 
acknowledge. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  change  is 
occurring  within  the  veterans  themselves. 

"The  experience  you  had.  had  to  sit  there 
for  a  while,  and  now  we're  able  to  look  at  it 
a  lot  more  rationally.  "  said  Guay. 

"Many  pretty  much  feel  the  time  is  right 
to  come  out  of  the  clo.set.  We  have  pros- 
pered despite  the  image."  said  Vampatella. 

Vietnam  veterans  like  Guay  and  Johnston 
are  finding  successful  careers  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

Vietnam  veterans  like  Vampatella  and 
Merrill  are  discovering  satisfaction  and  suc- 
cess working  in  executive-level  positions 
helping  other  Vietnam  veterans. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  are  working  to  de- 
velop the  mental  stability  and  educational 
background  needed  to  work  in  the  public  or 
private  sectors. 

Many  others  say  they  are  now  finding  the 
courage  and  desire  to  voice  their  long-stilled 
emotions.  consi:^ered  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  healing  process.  "Many  veterans  still 
having  difficulty  have  decided  to  come  out 
for  treatment.  "  said  Morris. 

Some  have  found  an  inner  strength  from 
their  experiences.  "Fortunately,  the  majori- 
ty of  us  that  went  over  are  back  in  society 
now  and  would  never  want  to  go  back,  but 
would  never  trade  in  the  experience.  "  said 
Wyatt.  who  lost  both  his  legs  to  a  'bouncing 
Betty  "  land  mine.  It  showed  me  the  value 
loved  ones  and  family." 
some  veterans  are  even  finding  an 
strength— pride— from  their  experi- 
ences, particularly  as  the  American  public 
becomes  more  accepting  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans' role  in  the  war. 

"I  think  history  will  certify  that  those  of 
us  who  went  to  Vietnam  are  going  to  prove 
to  be  some  of  the  greatest  warriors  and  lead- 
ers of  this  country.  "  said  Wyatt. 

Guay.  talking  quietly  about  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  he  earned  for  his  contribution 
to  the  war.  commented.  "It  didn't  mean  that 
much  to  me  when  I  first  got  it.  At  the  lime. 
I  didn't  feel  I  was  decorated.  Now.  I  feel 
kind  of  proud  of  it    " 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  TAIWAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
•today  to  call  to  your  attention  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  April  24.  entitled  "The 
U.S.  Should  Encourage  a  "Republic  of 
Taiwan.'  "  The  article,  written  by 
Trong  R.  Chai,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  City  University  of  New 
"Vork.  questions  the  wisdom  of  trusting 
China  to  keep  its  promises  regarding 
Taiwans  future  .status.  As  you  know. 
China  repeatedly  insists  that  the 
people  on  Taiwan  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  reunification  with  the  People's 
Republic.  Profes.sor  Chai  quotes  Chi- 
nese Premier  Zhao  Ziyangs  assertion 
that: 

After  the  country  is  unified.  Taiwan,  as  a 
special  administrative  region  of  China,  can 
retain  much  of  its  own  character  and  keep 
its  .social  s.vstems  and  life  style  unchanged. 
The  existing  party,  government  and  mili- 
tary setups  in  Taiwan  can  al.so  remain  un- 
changed. 

But  Professor  Chai  also  correctly 
points  out  that  China  made  similar 
promises  in  a  1951  written  agreement 


with  Tibet  only  to  break  its  word  a  few 
years  later  in  a  brutal  invasion.  I  be- 
lieve the  question  Professor  Chai 
poses  deserves  our  careful  consider- 
ation because  the  wrong  decision  on 
Taiwan's  part  could  result  in  a  repeat 
of  Tibet's  fate. 

Professor  Chai.  after  posing  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  reunification, 
argues  that  the  better  choice  for  the 
United  States  is  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  Republic  of  Taiwan,  Being 
a  native-born  Taiwanese,  he  prefers 
that  any  new  republic  formed  be 
democratic  and  established  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  But  he  would  also  favor  a  re- 
public controlled  by  the  present  KMT 
government  rather  than  accept  the 
imposition  of  a  Communist  system  by 
China. 

His  recommendations  may  strike 
.some  as  being  provocative.  I  frankly 
am  saddened  by  reactions  of  this  sort. 
Fearing  to  speak  out  for  democracy 
and  freedom  of  choice  for  the  18  mil- 
lion people  on  Taiwan  runs  counter  to 
everything  we  as  a  people  stand  for.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  judge  for  them- 
selves by  reading  this  article  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Professor  Chai's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  24. 
19841 

The  United  States  Should  Encourage  a 
■Republic  or  Taiwan" 

<By  Trong  R.  Chai) 

During  his  visit  to  the  U.S.  in  January. 
Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  a,sserled  that 
■the  Taiwan  question  is  the  main  obstacle 
in  the  growth  of  Sino-U.S.  relations."  The 
prime  minister's  solution   to  this  problem? 

After  the  country  is  unified.  Taiwan,  as  a 
special  administrative  region  of  China,  ran 
retain  much  of  its  own  character  and  keep 
its  social  systems  and  life  style  unchanged. 
The  existing  party,  government  and  mili- 
tary .setups  in  Taiwan  can  also  remain  un- 
changed." 

Would  the  Chinese  keep  their  promise 
and  allow  Taiwan  to  maintain  its  own  social 
and  political  systems  if  they  took  over  the 
island''  The  current  status  of  Tibet  provides 
an  answer. 

In  1951.  China  and  Tibet  signed  an  agree- 
ment governing  relations  between  them.  Ar- 
ticle 4  slated  that  ■the  central  authorities 
will  not  alter  the  existing  political  system  in 
Tibet.  The  central  authorities  al.so  will  not 
alter  the  established  status,  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  "  Article  7  prom- 
ised that  ■the  religious  beliefs,  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Tibetan  people  shall  be  re- 
spected "  The  Chinese  even  pledged  that  ■in 
matters  related  to  various  reforms  in  Tibet, 
there  will  be  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of 
the  central  authorities:  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Tibet  shall  carry  out  reform  of  its 
own  accord.^ 

Less  than  eight  years  later.  China  invaded 
Tibet.  This  touched  off  massive  uprisings, 
and  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India.  Since  that 
lime,  killings  by  the  Chinese  and  the  whole- 
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sale   destruction   of   Tibetan   culture    have 
been  well  documented. 

The  case  of  Tibet  demonstrates  Chinas 
failure  to  translate  its  words  into  deeds.  Pre- 
mier Zhao's  formula  for  Taiwan  should  thus 
be  seen  as  nothing  more  than  an  empty 
promise. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  have  more  than  the 
heavy  hand  of  Chine.se  rule  to  fear,  howev- 
er. For  the  past  35  years,  they  have  been 
living  under  Kuomintang  martial  law.  Basic 
human  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
as-sembly  and  association,  have  been  denied. 
Native  Taiwanese,  who  constitute  85'''f  of 
Taiwan's  total  population,  occupy  less  than 
IC^f  of  the  -seats  on  national  legislative 
bodies.  The  president  and  the  governor  of 
Taiwan,  along  with  the  mayors  of  the  two 
largest  cities,  aren't  elected  by  the  people. 

In  its  90-year  .separation  from  China,  first 
under  the  Japanese  and  then  the  KMT. 
Taiwan  has  developed  its  own  distinctive 
character.  For  example,  the  Taiwanese  illit- 
eracy rate  is  less  than  5'"r.  compared  with 
more  than  30%  in  China.  Taiwan's  per- 
capita  income  is  five  times  higher  than 
China's. 

The  difference  between  the  two  societies 
is  -so  great  that  the  Taiwane.se  people  wish 
to  establish  a  new  nation  independent  of 
China.  Evidence  came  in  a  supplementary 
congressional  election  last  December  in 
which  the  joint  platform  of  the  non-KMT 
candidates  stressed  that  ■the  future  of 
Taiwan  should  be  determined  by  the  people 
on  Taiwan."  Self-determination  is  a  code 
word  for  Taiwanese  independence  di.scus- 
sion  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  KMT. 

Instead,  the  Taiwanese  people  suffer  from 
international  isolation.  Only  about  20  coun- 
tries maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taiwan. 

When  a  nation  establishes  formal  lies 
with  Peking,  it  invariably  agrees  to  the  Chi- 
nese demand  that  Taiwan  be  recognized  as 
part  of  China.  Consequently,  the  Taiwanese 
people  fear  that  China  will  eventually  try  to 
annex  the  island  by  force. 

This  fear  has  precipitated  a  growing  flow 
of  wealth  from  Taiwan.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  November.  Lo  Fu-Chen.  a  vLsiting  pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  slated:  'Already  a  .so-called 
Hong  Kong  phenomenon  is  experienced  in 
Taiwan.  Based  on  a  banker's  estimates, 
some  $3  billion  in  capital,  equivalent  lo  7% 
of  [the]  GNP  of  Taiwan,  has  flown  into  Los 
Angeles  alone.  In  the  last  three  years,  the 
investment  index  has  experienced  a  steady 
decline  for  the  first  time  in  three  decades  of 
rapid  growth.  " 

The  U.S.  was  deeply  concerned  about  Tai- 
wan's security  until  1972.  when  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  Chine.se  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  issued  the  Shanghai  Communique,  in 
which  Washington  acknowledged  that  there 
is  ■but  one  China  and  .  .  .  Taiwan  is  a  part 
of  China.  "  Since  then,  the  U.S.  has  cut  its 
formal  ties  with  Taipei  and  pledged  to 
reduce  its  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  over  time 
"to  a  final  resolution.  " 

It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  continue  lo  protect 
the  independence  of  Taiwan.  President 
Reagan  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
points  during  his  visit  lo  China  this  week: 

First,  as  the  U.S.  lias  been  involved  with 
Taiwan  for  four  decades  and  champions 
freedom  and  democracy  everywhere  in  the 
world,  it  has  a  moral  obligation  lo  prevent 
the  mainland  Chinese  from  imposing  their 
communist  system  upon  the  island's  19  mil- 
lion people. 

Second.  American  corporations  have  In 
vested  over  $12  billion  in  Taiwan,  and  a  Chi- 


nese takeover  would  threaten  their  invest- 
ments. 

Third,  by  taking  over  Taiwan.  China's 
submarines  would  po.se  a  threat  to  peace 
and  security  in  the  Pacific  region. 

Clearly,  it  is  neces.sary  to  create  a  Taiwan 
that  is  independent  of  Peking's  rule.  How 
can  the  U.S.  help  this  aim'.' 

One  alternative  would  be  for  the  U.S.  lo 
help  the  Taiwanese  people  overthrow  the 
KMT.  which  represents  neither  China  nor 
Taiwan. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  encour- 
age the  KMT  to  declare  Taiwan  a  new  polit- 
ical entity,  separate  and  independent  from 
China.  In  this  regard,  the  Reagan  adminis 
iralion  sent  a  positive  signal  to  Taipei  at  the 
November  Senate  hearing.  Asked  by  a  sena- 
tor whether  the  U.S.  expected  China  lo 
apply  military  force  to  Taiwan  if  independ- 
ence is  declared,  a  Slate  Department  spokes- 
man said  that  a  decision  lo  use  force  would 
have  an  impact  on  U.S.  policy."  Citing  a  pro 
vision  in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979. 
the  official  added  that  the  president  and 
the  Congress  shall  determine,  in  accordance 
with  conslilulional  processes,  appropriate 
action  by  the  United  States  in  respon.se  lo 
any  such  danger. 

The  third  alternative  would  be  for  the 
U.S.  to  urge  the  KMT  to  relea.sc  all  political 
prisoners,  lift  martial  law  and  call  for  free 
elections.  Only  when  the  Taiwanese  people 
have  political  freedom  will  they  have  suffi- 
cient power  lo  change  the  Republic  of 
China  into  the  Republic  of  Taiwan. 

In  light  of  current  U.S.  involvements  in 
Central  America  and  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Reagan  administration 
would  take  the  first  alternative.  The  KMT 
would  oppose  the  second  alternative  simply 
because  it  is  afraid  of  losing  power  to  the 
Taiwanese  people  after  independence. 

Therefore,  the  third  alternative  appears 
to  be  the  most  feasible.  The  KMT  would 
certainly  resist  American  pressure  for  de- 
mocracy in  Taiwan,  but  the  U.S.  could  still 
use  arms  sales,  foreign  trade  and  cultural 
exchanges  as  weapons  to  press  the  KMT  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoruin. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant    legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


The 


pro- 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Routine  morning  business  is  closed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF. 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
2163.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  iH.R.  2163)  lo  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The   Senate    resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Pending: 

(1)  Baker  amendment  No.  3027.  to  further 
reduce  deficits  by  including  reconciliations 
and  appropriations  caps  for  defense  and 
nondefense  discretionary  spending  for  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

(2)  Chiles  amendment  No.  3044  (to  Baker 
amendment  No.  3027).  to  reduce  deficit  re- 
duction for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
and  to  provide  for  a  delay  for  2  years  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  tax  tables. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Baker  amend- 
ment. My  proposal  is  not  perfect.  It 
does  not  provide  as  much  saving  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  like  or  as 
much  as  I  have  proposed  in  a  number 
of  other  forums.  But  the  issue  today 
is.  how  does  the  Chiles  amendment 
compare  to  the  Baker-Rose  Garden 
amendment? 

On  that  question.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  any  problem  defending  my 
proposal.  In  fact.  1  feel  quite  confident 
about  it.  It  compares  very  favorably. 

The  exercise  we  are  now  going 
through  is  an  attempt  to  make  some 
deficit  reductions  which  will  allow  us 
to  get  by  until  next  year. 

Everyone  was  upset,  this  being  an 
election  year,  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  any  major 
changes— major  changes  to  the  lax 
bill,  major  changes  to  a  number  of  the 
spending  programs,  major  changes  in 
entitlements.  Yet.  we  find  ourselves 
facing  this  horrendous  deficit.  It  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$170  billion  to  $180  billion.  And  it  is  a 
deficit  that  continues  to  grow  every 
year,  a  deficit  that  is  no  longer  cycli- 
cal, but  is  now  structural. 

That  cyclical  term,  I  recall,  was  de- 
veloped during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  show  that  if  we 
were  at  full  employment,  we  really 
would  not  have  to  worry.  We  would 
still  have  sufficient  revenues  while 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  what  we 
would  have  to  say  for  unemployment 
compen-sation.  food  stamps,  and  other 
stimulative  programs.  The  budget  defi- 
cit was  not  supposed  to  be  a  problem 
under  those  circumstances. 

But  now.  all  the  projections  indicate 
that  even  if  we  were  at  full  employ- 
ment—and we  certainly  are  not— we 
would  have  a  deficit.  And  the  deficit 
would  be  structural. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  our  revenues  are  approximately 
18.9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  our  spending  is  over  29.5  per- 
cent. The  gap  has  widened. 

Revenues,  under  the  existing  tax  cut 
plan,  will  continue  to  decrease  some- 
what if  no  action  is  taken.  Spending 
will  continue  to  increase  by  virtue  of 
the  baselines  we  have  adopted,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  entitlement  program  in- 
crease. 
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So  the  gap  will  become  wider  and 
wider,  and  we  will  see  those  deficits 
going  up  above  $350  billion  in  just  a 
few  short  years.  The  national  debt  is 
now  over  $1  trillion,  and  the  second 
trillion  dollars  will  come  about  in  sev- 
eral years.  It  took  us  almost  200  years 
to  reach  the  first  trillion  dollars,  but 
in  just  a  short  of  time,  it  will  double. 

The  exercise  we  are  in  now.  both  in 
the  rose  garden  plan  and  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  a  time-buying  enter- 
prise. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  go  fur- 
ther. I  think  we  should.  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  clear,  from  the  voles  we  had  on 
the  Hollings  freeze  and  the  Kasse- 
baum-Grassley-Biden  freeze  that  the 
votes  are  not  here  to  take  more  drastic 
action.  Even  those  plans,  of  course, 
would  not  go  as  far  as  we  need  to  go. 

Why  has  that  happened?  Why  are 
we  unable  to  go  further?  Primarily  we 
find  ourselves  as  an  army  without  a 
leader.  We  do  not  have  a  general  who 
is  ready  to  lead  the  troops.  The  gener- 
al has  said;  'Steady  as  you  go.  Stay 
the  course.  Have  confidence  in  me.  " 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the 
fellow  who  fell  off  a  cliff.  As  he  was 
falling,  he  stuck  out  his  hand,  and  he 
finally  was  able  to  grasp  a  branch.  It 
was  shaking,  and  dirt  was  falling  off 
the  roots,  and  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er the  branch  was  going  to  hold  him. 

He  cried  out:  •Help!  Help!  "  There 
was  no  reply.  He  said:  'Is  anybody  up 
there?" 

Finally,  a  voice  said:    I  am  here." 

He  said.   "Who  is  there?" 

The  voice  said.  "It  is  I.  the  Lord. 
Have  faith." 

The  fellow  said:  "I  have  faith." 

The  voice  said:  •Turn  loose." 

The  fellow  said:  "Is  anybody  else  up 
there?"  [Laughter.] 

That.  I  think  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  body.  The  leader  has 
said,  "Have  faith.  Steady  as  you  go. 
We  are  going  to  grow  our  way  out  of 
this."  But  I  hear  this  Chamber  and 
the  other  body  saying:  'Is  anybody 
else  up  there?" 

Well,  nobody  has  answered  yet.  So 
we  find  ourselves  as  this  ragtag  army, 
trying  to  march  a  little  on  our  own. 
We  have  one  side  trying  to  march  in 
winding  lines  and  we  have  the  other 
side  trying  to  march  in  uneven  ranks. 
We  are  down  to  two  plans:  the  rose 
garden  plan  and  the  plan  of  the 
humble  corporal  from  the  imperial 
Polk  County  trying  to  get  us  by  until 
next  year. 

Well,  which  of  the.se  plans  should  we 
adopt,  and  how  do  these  plans  stack 
up  one  against  the  other?  Both  make 
some  savings. 

The  rose  garden  plan  purports  to 
save  $150  billion,  according  to  the  au- 
thors figures.  If  we  ask  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  tell  us  how 
much  comes  off  the  bottom  line,  they 
tell  us  it  is  only  about  $89  billion.  If  we 
use  the  arithmetic  of  the  rose  garden- 


ers, our  plan  would  save  about  $200 
billion.  If  we  ask  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  tell  us  how  much 
comes  off  our  bottom  line,  they  say 
approximately  $150  billion. 

Well,  what  is  the  difference?  Per- 
haps it  is  hard  to  see.  I  think  what  we 
are  trying  to  say  to  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  what  we  are  trying  to  say  to 
the  decisionmakers  who  will  determine 
whether  they  are  going  to  lend  money 
for  housing,  or  for  farm  credit  and 
how  much  it  will  cost,  is  that  we  are 
concerned  about  this  deficit.  Both 
sides  are  trying  to  tell  them  the  same 
thing. 

But  we  want  to  do  more.  We  know- 
that  we  have  to  do  more.  Yet  we  are 
asking  for  some  time.  We  seem  to  be 
saying.  -You  have  to  allow  us  to  get 
these  elections  behind  us.  You  have  to 
allow  the  leader,  the  general,  tho 
President,  a  little  more  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  really  wants  to 
fight  these  deficits— whoever  that 
President  might  be  next  year.  But  to 
show  your  good  faith,  we  are  going  to 
take  a  step  this  year. 

How  much  of  that  step  do  we  have 
to  take?  That  is  really  what  we  arc 
talking  about  here.  Is  $89  billion 
enough?  Is  $150  billion  enough? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  either 
one.  But  I  do  know  that  $150  billion  is 
more  than  $89  billion,  and  I  do  know 
that  we  have  a  better  chance  of  send- 
ing that  signal  with  $150  billion  than 
we  have  sending  it  with  $89  billion. 

I  know  from  the  votes  taken  yester- 
day and  the  day  before  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  votes  in  this  Chamber  to 
send  a  bigger  signal.  We  have  had  38 
votes  for  the  Hollings  plan  and  32 
votes  for  the  Ka.ssebaum-Biden-Gra.ss- 
ley  plan. 

The  question  is.  Can  we  send  that 
signal  at  S150  billion?  I  hope  that  we 
can.  I  think  that  it  gives  us  the  best 
chance  to  buy  the  additional  time. 

What  happens  if  we  do  not  .send 
cither  one  of  these  signals?  What  hap- 
pens if  the  signal  is  not  enough? 

What  I  think  happens.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  interest  rates  will  contin- 
ue to  rise.  We  have  seen  interest  rates 
go  up  since  the  rose  garden  plan  was 
announced,  since  an  economist  of 
Shear.son /American  Express  Co.  said 
that  the  rose  garden  plan  is  'chicken 
feed."  Interest  rates  have  ticked  up 
since  then. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  pass  a  plan  that 
has  sufficient  restraints— and  I  hope 
the  one  we  are  on,  does— then  those 
interest  rates  are  going  to  go  up.  If  the 
economy  turns  around  and  goes  sour 
on  us.  if  we  start  another  recession 
before  this  years  actions  take  hold  we 
are  in  big  trouble.  Most  of  us  recognize 
that  if  you  take  action  for  1985  it  will 
be  1986  before  that  action  begins  to 
bite.  If  we  are  in  a  recession  in  1986. 
we  may  have  to  undo  steps  we  took 
previously.  We  might  have  to  .stimula- 
tive spending,  the  conventional  way  of 


pulling  out  of  a  recession.  Usually  we 
take  action  in  Congress,  but  even  if  we 
did  not,  there  are  automatic  stimuli 
that  come  into  play.  So  we  could  find 
ourselves  going  into  a  recession  with  a 
$200  billion  deficit.  If  that  happens, 
hang  on  to  your  hats. 

Who  knows  where  we  would  come 
out  of  something  like  that  or  what  the 
problems  would  be  if  we  go  into  that 
kind  of  recession? 

That  is  a  risk  we  are  loathe  to  take. 
And  that  is  why  we  are  here  working 
on  these  plans. 

I  intend  to  repeat  this  a  number  of 
times  today,  but  our  cardinal  responsi- 
bility is  to  adopt  a  plan  that  leaves  us, 
in  1987.  better  than  we  find  ourselves 
going  in  during  1984.  Simply  put.  I 
think  our  deficits  must  be  going  down 
under  any  plan  we  adopt  rather  than 
going  up.  That.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
basic  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  rose  garden  plan. 

The  deficits  in  the  rose  garden  plan 
will  go  from  $181  billion  in  1985  to 
$204  billion  in  1987.  That  I  fear  is  the 
worst  of  all  signals  to  send  the  finan- 
cial markets.  That  I  think  is  why  the 
Shearson  economist  described  the  rose 
garden  plan  as  •chicken  feed."  That  is 
why  I  think  that  the  market  has  not 
responded  since  the  rose  garden  plan 
was  announced.  Interest  rates  have 
gone  up  because  what  money  manag- 
ers are  looking  at  is  the  bottom  line. 
They  are  not  much  concerned  about 
rhetoric.  They  want  to  know  what  the 
plan  does  to  the  bottom  line.  And  the 
rose  garden  plan  has  the  bottom  line 
going  up. 

My  plan,  contained  in  the  pending 
amendment,  will  have  the  deficits 
going  down,  to  $169  billion  in  1984. 
That  is  still  very  high,  still  much 
higher  than  I  would  like.  But  if  you 
compare  that  to  deficits  rising  to  $204 
billion  under  the  rose  garden  plan.  I 
think  you  see  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence. 

I  think  my  plan  is  fair.  It  restrains 
defense  as  well  as  domestic  spending. 
And  it  also  provides  some  additional 
revenue. 

We  find  S31  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue. We  find  about  $26  billion  in 
spending  restraints,  a  combination  of 
defense  and  domestic  restraints,  or  $26 
billion  more  than  we  have  in  the  rose 
garden  plan.  Comparing  it  to  the  rose 
garden  plan.  $20  billion  more  in  out- 
lays. $47  billion  more  in  budget  au- 
thority and  below  the  baseline  our 
amendment  would  be  $53  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  a  $26  billion  re- 
duction in  outlays.  Those  are  our  sav- 
ings. 

You  match  that  with  $31  billion  in 
revenue  and  I  think  you  have  a  fair 
and  a  balanced  plan.  It  is  not  exactly 
like  the  Hollings  plan  that  tried  to  do 
it  all  with  revenue.  It  is  not  like  the 
Ka.ssebaum  plan  that  tried  to  do  it  all 
with  spending.  We  have  struck  a  bal- 


ance between  the  two  plans.  We  are 
down  to  a  choice  between  the  rose 
garden  plan  and  the  Chiles  plan. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  seri- 
ously that  choice.  1  hope  that  they 
will  consider  what  the  bottom  line 
looks  like  in  the  deficits  of  the  two 
plans.  I  think  they  will  recognize  that 
we  do  not  have  a  complete  budget  res- 
olution. We  are  not  getting  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  bottom  line  becau.se  of 
the  procedural  situation.  The  budget 
resolution  will  be  handled  perfunctori- 
ly after  this.  so.  here,  right  now,  is 
really  where  the  main  ball  game  is. 

We  better  be  looking  and  seeing 
what  the  bottom  line  will  be  because 
here,  right  now.  will  determine  wheth- 
er and  to  what  extent  we  affect  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

(During  the  quorum  call  Mr.  Arm- 
strong occupied  the  chair;  subse- 
quently. Mr.  Gorton  occupied  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
has  requested  that  we  see  if  there  is 
another  amendment  that  we  could 
work  on  and  perhaps  vole  on  today. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  Stale  of  Georgia  is  here  and  he 
has  a  line-item  veto  amendment. 

It  is  may  understanding  that  we 
might  .set  aside  the  pending  matter  by 
unanimous  consent  and  let  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  take  up 
his  amendment.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  have 
some  comment  on  that? 
Mr.    CHILES.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  thai  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
this.  I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico.  I  admit  to  a  degree  of  chagrin 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  today,  but  I  understand  the 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  representations 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
was  grateful  last  evening  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  amendment.  I 
know  he  did  so  in  good  faith,  expect- 
ing to  dispose  of  it  today,  and  we  dis- 


cussed that.  But,  he  was  equally 
candid  and  frank  with  me— and  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  mind  me  repealing 
this- in  saying  that  a  number  of 
people  have  necessarily  left  the  Senate 
and  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  vote 
on  the  matter  today.  Goodness  knows, 
I  understand  that,  because  the  name 
of  the  game  in  the  legislative  arena  is 
learning  how  to  count.  So  I  do  under- 
stand that. 

While  it  would  be  possible,  I  sup- 
po.se.  to  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
notwithstanding.  I  hardly  think  that 
that  would  be  an  appropriate  thing  to 
do.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  His 
proposal  is  a  major  Democratic  initia- 
tive and  it  deserves  better  than  that  in 
terms  of  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  made  the  decision  not  to  try  to 
table  the  amendment,  not  to  try,  thus, 
to  force  a  vote  today.  I  do  so  with 
great  reluctance  because  I  had  hoped 
we  would  even  finish  today. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way 
things  are.  You  have  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  moving  off  this  amendment 
for  the  moment. 

But  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  see  if  he 
would  consider  giving  us  a  time  certain 
on  Monday— frankly.  I  do  not  care 
how-  late  Monday— to  have  a  vote  on 
his  amendment.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  a  vote  up  or  down,  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  referring  to  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment, and  not  any  other  that  we 
might  take  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct;  the 
Chiles  amendment.  I  am  certainly  not 
talking  about  final  pa.ssage. 

I  am  now  abandoning  the  idea  of  fin- 
ishing today.  My  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  whether  or  not  we 
can  vote  on  the  amendment  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  in- 
dulgence and  patience.  He  has  always 
intended  to  try  to  accommodate  every- 
one in  a  fair  way.  The  Senator  is  right. 
Yesterday.  I  looked  forward  to  a 
vote  early  this  afternoon  on  this 
amendment.  I  came  in  this  morning 
thinking  that  was  going  to  happen.  I 
thought  we  could  start  the  debate. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on.  there  was 
.something  about  the  announcement 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  a 
Friday  session  that  tended  to  make 
people  start  making  early  reservations, 
and  some  are  leaving  today. 

I  found  that  a  number  of  people 
were  leaving.  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
exactly  how  we  stand  on  Monday. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  want  to 
make  an  arrangement.  But  again  I  am 
not  trying  to  delay. 

I  want  to  get  a  vote  on  our  proposi- 
tion. I  thought  the  packages  should 


stay  together,  move  together,  and  that 
we  should  vote  before  we  take  up  the 
underlying  Baker  amendment.  I  want 
to  accommodate  the  desire  to  get  this 
debate  going  forward.  Certainly  I  will 
try  to  do  that  Monday.  If  not,  we  will 
try  to  have  other  matters  to  dispose 
of.  We  will  not  delay. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  from  New-  Mexico  will 
yield  further.  I  hope  the  Senator  can 
give  us  a  time  to  do  this  amendment 
on  Monday.  Even  though  we  might  be 
doing  things,  we  are  postponing  the  in- 
evitable and  that  is.  to  deal  with  the 
major  Democratic  initiative.  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  that  on  Monday,  if  we 
can. 

I  have  been  handed  a  note  remind- 
ing me  that  the  next  item  which 
might  be  taken  up  is  the  Mattingly 
amendment.  That  is  a  matter  that  is 
uniquely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Hatfield,  wishes  to  be  on  the 
floor  before  any  action  is  taken  in  re- 
spect to  proceeding  with  the  Mattingly 
amendment. 

While  we  wait  for  Senator  Hatfield 
to  arrive,  we  could  buy  a  little  time  by 
a  quorum  call,  and  perhaps  in  the 
meantime  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  futher  pursue  the  possibility  of 
a  time  certain  for  passage. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  staff  director  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
Senator  Hatfield  indicates  he  is 
agreeable  to  go  to  the  Mattingly 
amendment.  He  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  and  will  be  here  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

In  view  of  that  information.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
question,  the  Chiles  amendment,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside;  and  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Mattingly  amendment  with  the 
understanding.  Mr.  President,  that 
after  the  consideration  of  the  Matting- 
ly amendment-Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry;  In  the  form  that  I 
have  put  the  request  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  la.v  aside  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Mattingly  amendment 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Mattingly 
amendment,  the  pending  question  will 
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recur  as  the  Chiles  amendment.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
the  request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask 
our  good  friend  from  Florida  when  he 
thinks  he  would  be  ready  to  talk  with 
us  about  a  possible  time  certain  to 
vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  hope  to  do  it  .soon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  we  are  finished  with  the  Matting- 
ly  amendment,  you  will  have  some  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  just  as  we  found 
there  are  some  people  who  could  not 
be  here  this  afternoon  because  of  the 
announcement  regarding  Friday's  ses- 
sion, that  maybe  the  .same  thing  will 
apply  if  we  do  not  have  some  agree- 
ment for  a  time  certain  to  vote  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  Monday,  invit- 
ing less  attendance  rather  than  more. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that.  I  could 
be  wrong.  I  seems  to  me  that  is  what 
happens. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  put  the  request.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3045 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  President  to 
veto  item.s  of  appropriation  relating  to 
fiscal  year  1985  and  items  of  appropria- 
tion relating  to  fiscal  year  1986) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3045. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


LINE- ITEM  VETO 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  President  may  disapprove 
any  item  of  appropriation  in  any  Act  or 
joint  resolution,  except  any  item  of  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch  or  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government. 

ib)(l)  If  an  Act  or  joint  resolution  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  any  item  of  appro- 
priation contained  therein  which  is  not  dis- 
approved shall  become  law. 

'2)  The  President  shall  return,  with  a 
statement  of  objections,  any  item  of  appro- 
priation disapproved  to  the  House  in  which 
the  Act  or  joint  resolution  containing  such 
item  originated. 

<c)  The  Congress  may  reconsider  any  item 
of  appropriation  disapproved  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed 
under  section  7  of  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  reconsider- 
ation by  the  Congress  of  Acts  disapproved 
by  the  President,  except  that  only  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  each  House  shall  be  required  to 
approve  an  item  which  has  been  di.sap- 
proved  or  to  restore  an  item  which  has  been 
reduced  by  the  President  to  the  original 
amount  contained  in  the  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

<d)  The  Provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  items  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1984  and 
to  items  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1.  1985. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
grant  the  President  authority  to  veto 
individual  items  in  appropriations 
bills.  This  amendment,  however,  is 
more  tightly  controlled  than  earlier 
proposals  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
There  are  important  .safeguards  in  this 
amendment  that  should  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who  say  the  line-item 
veto  would  alter  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would: 
First,  grant  the  President  authority  by 
legislation  rather  than  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  veto  individual  items 
in  appropriations  bills;  second,  allow 
Congress  to  override  items  vetoed  by 
the  President  under  this  authority  by 
a  majority  vote  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional two-thirds  override  require- 
ment: and  third,  contain  a  provision  to 
sunset  the  line-item  veto  authority 
after  2  fiscal  years. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a 
need  for  .some  forin  of  spending  con- 
trol. With  deficits  projected  at  near 
$200  billion  for  the  next  several  years, 
that  need  has  reached  the  crisis  point. 
We  are  facing  a  test  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  will.  Together,  we  must 
put  aside  partisan  politics  and  not 
worry  about  the  next  election.  What 
may  be  even  harder  for  us  to  do,  is  to 
put  aside  our  jealous  guarding  of  every 
scrap  of  power  and  influence  we,  indi- 
vidually may  have  cornered  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  We  all  swore  an  oath 
to  defend  this  country  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic.  I  say  to 
all  my  fellow  Senators  that  the  mas- 
sive deficit  this  country  now  faces  is  a 
powerful  domestic  enemy.  We  created 


this  enemy  and  we  must  now  take 
strong  action  to  destroy  it. 

While  I  strongly  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  require 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  enactment  and  ratifica- 
tion of  such  a  proposal.  It  may  take  a 
call  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
prod  Congress  into  putting  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  our  State 
legislatures  for  ratification.  On  that 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  former  Attorney  General  Grif- 
fin Bell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Just  as  we 
cannot  wait  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  balanced  budget, 
we  cannot  wait  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  line-item  veto.  We 
need  an  interim  response  and  enact- 
ment of  my  amendment  will  serve  that 
purpose. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  the 
line-item  veto  will  undermine  our 
budgeting  process.  To  that  I  say  our 
budgeting  process  needs  change.  It 
needs  improvement,  when  we  passed 
the  Budget  Act  in  1974.  the  Federal 
Government  was  spending  18.5  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 
Now  Government  is  spending  nearly 
25  percent  of  the  gro.ss  national  prod- 
uct. If  the  process  is  working,  why  is 
Government  spending  so  completely 
out  of  control? 

If  we  were  running  a  business  that 
went  into  the  red  ink  year  after  year, 
our  stockholders  would  not  expect  us 
to  continue  business  as  usual.  They 
would  demand  change  in  the  process. 
They  would  probably  also  demand  a 
change  in  their  leadership. 

As  Senators,  we  have  perhaps  the 
most  long  suffering  stockholders  in 
history.  They  are  the  American  tax- 
payer. But  if  we  do  nothing  in  the  face 
of  the  deficit  disaster,  the  public  will 
be  justified  in  seeking  a  new  board  of 
directors. 

What  the  line-item  veto  will  do  is 
put  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  budget 
and  spending.  It  will  be  a  tool  to  draw 
a  clear  focus  on  items  that  may  or  may 
not  be  worthy. 

The  budget  has  grown  so  large  that 
no  one  person  can  know  every  item  in- 
cluded. Its  very  size  precludes  a  proper 
study  and  an  informed  vote.  I  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  know 
how  hard  our  chairman  and  the  rest 
of  my  fellow  committee  members  work 
to  bring  forth  reasonable  legislation. 
It  is  a  Herculean  task  and  I  marvel  at 
the  accomplishments  of  our  chairman 
in  the  last  3  years.  Some  departments 
have  their  first  appropriations  bills  in 
many  years.  But  one  excellent  commit- 
tee chairman  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 
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We  need  to  look  at  the  States  and 
learn  from  their  experience.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  four-fifths  of  the  States  have 
line-item  veto  authority.  They  exercise 
that  authority  and  as  a  result,  most 
States  have  a  balanced  budget.  Gover- 
nors have  to  balance  their  State's 
budget.  If  they  did  not  they  would  be 
voted  out  of  office.  It  is  long  past  time 
we  brought  the  same  authority  and 
commonsense  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  argue  that 
enactment  of  my  amendment  will  dis- 
rupt the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers.  I  disagree.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  ultimate  authority  for 
spending  will  remain  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Any  Presidential  line-item 
veto  can  be  overriden  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote. 

If  any  appropriations  item  cannot 
get  a  majority  vote  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
passed.  In  theory  that  is  what  the  ap 
propriations  item  had  to  have  to  be 
passed  in  the  first  place.  So  this  is  not 
adding  any  new  burden.  This  will  just 
let  any  doubtful  or  hidden  project  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits— not  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  attached  to  the  funding 
for  other  popular  and  necessary  pro- 
grams. As  I  stated  before,  my  amend- 
ment will  just  allow  a  magnifying  glass 
to  be  focused  on  certain  items  in  the 
budget. 

The  simple  majority  override  also 
answers  the  questions  of  those  who 
fear  that  a  President  with  the  support 
of  just  one-third  of  one  House  behind 
him  could  prevent  the  funding  of  any 
program.  I  have  heard  conservatives 
worry  about  defense  funding  and  liber- 
als worry  about  their  social  programs 
under  the  line-item  veto.  The  simple 
majority  override  should  calm  those 
fears. 

There  is  another  safeguard  against 
altering  the  balance  of  powers.  My 
amendment  will  sunset  in  2  years.  I 
say  let  us  try  this  approach  and  see 
how  it  works.  If  you  do  not  trust  the 
experience  of  nearly  every  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  Union,  let  us  give  the 
line-item  veto  a  2-year  trial.  If  it  is  not 
successful,  it  will  automatically  die  at 
the  end  of  2  years. 

So  we  have  two  safeguards  on  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branch:  First. 
is  the  simple  majority  overide.  Second, 
is  the  automatic  2-year  sunset. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  we 
should  not  rush  into  enacting  the  line- 
item  veto.  They  will  say  there  should 
be  much  more  study  given  to  the  pro- 
posal first.  To  that  I  answer,  this  is 
not  a  new  idea.  Far  from  it.  Most 
Presidents  since  the  Civil  War  have  fa- 
vored the  line-item  veto.  In  1790.  ap- 
propriation bills  were  so  small  and 
acted  on  in  such  a  timely  manner,  that 
the  President  did  not  really  need  a 
special  veto.  But  once  the  Government 
grew  to  even  the  level  of  1870.  it 
became  apparent   that  the  threat   of 


vetoing  an  entire  appropriations  bill 
was  no  longr  enough  to  control  the 
congressional  appetite  for  spending. 
From  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  the 
call  for  the  line-item  veto  has  gone 
out. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
issue  through  the  years  including  one 
last  month  before  a  Senate  judiciary 
subcommittee  w^here  I  di.scussed  this 
very  amendment  we  are  considering 
today. 

Until  1974,  the  President  had  the 
power  to  not  spend  or  to  impound 
moneys  appropriated  by  Congress.  By 
taking  that  right  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent through  legislation.  Congress 
made  a  bad  problem  worse.  It  is  time 
we  returned  to  the  President  through 
another  piece  of  legislation,  some  tool 
in  which  he  can  bring  more  control  to 
Federal  spending. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  effort.  There 
are  Members  of  both  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  This  is  not  even  a 
conservative/liberal  issue.  There  are 
conservative  and  liberal  opponents  and 
supporters.  Let  me  say  right  now .  that 
I  am  not  doing  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  I  am  doing 
it  because  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
best  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  atn  asking 
Members  of  this  body  to  commit  what 
some  would  consider  heresy  by  voting 
for  this  amendment.  But  some  times  it 
is  necessary  to  move  in  new  directions. 
The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  returning  re- 
sponsibility to  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  items  and  editorials  on  the 
line-item  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  At'anta  Journal.  Apr.  11.  1984] 

mattingly  takes  the  lead  in  fight  for 
Line-Item  Veto 

Sen.  Mack  Mattingly  is  proving  to  be  an 
effective  watchdog  on  federal  .spending 
practices.  He  has  used  his  committee  ap- 
pointments to  expose  pork-barrel  projects 
and  unnecessary  partronage  employees. 
Georgia's  junior  senator  also  has  fought  ef- 
fectively against  the  murky  budget  lines  for 
consultants  in  every  federal  department. 

But  his  most  recent  fight  is  his  biggest. 
Mattingly  is  taking  the  point  on  the  restor- 
ing the  balance  of  federal  spending  by 
giving  the  president  the  power  to  veto  indi- 
vidual budget  items.  The  line-item  veto  is 
the  best  proposal  we've  -seen  to  discipline  a 
profligate  Congre.ss.  Our  definition  of  ■prof- 
ligate:" is  the  uninterrupted  river  of  red-ink 
pa.ssed  by  Congre.ss  since  1974. 

The  line-item  veto  has  flaws,  for  certain. 
But  those  flaws  seem  a  far  more  acceptable 
risk  than  current  practice.  Look  to  last  No- 
vember, for  instance,  v  hen  President 
Reagan  had  only  "up  "  or  "down  "  options  on 
a  $316-billion  continuing  resolution  passed 
out  of  Congress.  To  veto  to  it  wa-s  to  shut 
down  the  government.  To  sign  it.  as  Reagan 


did.  was  to  approve  billions  m  pork-barrel 
spending. 

How  much  more  effectively  we  would  op- 
erate if  Reagan  had  the  opportunity  to  veto 
individual  spending  lines,  passing  them  back 
to  Congress  for  justification  and  debate 
(and  into  the  public  spotlight  I.  A  Congress 
certain  of  its  priorities  should  be  able  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  vole  to  overturn  the 
veto. 

Mattingly's  plan,  either  by  law  or  consti- 
tutional amendment,  carries  precedent.  The 
governors  of  43  states  have  such  power. 
Gov.  George  Deukmejian  of  California 
vetoed  $1.2  billion  in  spending  last  year.  It  is 
no  accident  that  Deukmejian  has  restored 
his  states  economy,  held  the  line  on  taxes 
and  now  boasts  a  huge  surplus. 

Most  governors  use  the  process  to  trim  1 
percent  to  3  percent  of  their  legislatures' 
spending  requests.  An  analyst  with  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  points  out 
that  Reagan  could  easily  trim  $10  billion 
from  the  budget  each  year  at  that  modest 
rate.  At  2  percent,  the  president  could  trim 
close  to  $100  billion  in  five  years.  Federal 
deficits  would  be  manageable  soon  if  such  a 
tool  were  in  place. 

For  those  who  fear  a  presidential  meat  ax 
aimed  at  .social  programs,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  55  percent  of  the  budget  is  permanent- 
ly appropriated  in  the  form  of  interest  pay- 
ments and  entitlements.  Because  of  other 
limitations,  only  about  20  percent  of  federal 
spending  would  be  subject  to  the  line-item 
scalpel.  Entitlement  reform  awaits  another 
vehicle. 

But  Congress  has  proven  it  cannot 
manage  responsibly  its  current  grip  on  the 
budget.  The  line-item  veto  will  restore 
budget  balance.  And  it  will  give  Congress  an 
out  for  its  lack  of  courage  and  discipline. 


[Prom  the  Savannah  Ga.  Morning  News. 
Apr,  11.  19841 

"Heresy'  Sometimes  Needed 
Georgia's  Senator  Mattingly  admits  to 
"heresy  "  in  proposing  that  the  Congress 
surrender  some  of  its  power  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Its  time,  though,  for  a 
little  of  the  heresy  he's  talking  about. 

Our  senator  is  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the 
several  proposals  that  would  allow  the  presi- 
dent to  veto  line  items  in  spending  meas- 
ures. His  proposal,  in  spile  of  the  heretical 
character  he  assigns  it.  would  help  to  re- 
store some  fiscal  saniiy  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Instead  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
.several  lawmakers  have  proposed.  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly's proposal  is  for  a  law  that  would  give 
the  president  line-item  veto  authority  only 
for  two  fi.scal  years.  If  the  law  proved  un- 
workable, then  it  would  expire  in  two  years: 
if  it  proved  workable.  Congress  could  extend 
the  measure. 

The  line-item  feature,  while  strange  to 
Congress,  is  nothing  new.  Forty-three 
states.  Georgia  included,  have  such  a  law  on 
the  books.  It  gives  governors  a  safeguard 
against  reckless  legislative  spending. 

The  proposal  has  merit  because  of  the 
way  Congress  attaches  amendments  to  vari- 
ous pieces  of  legislation,  amendments  some- 
times wholly  unrelated  in  .subject  or  sub- 
stance to  the  measures  to  which  they're  at- 
tached. Also.  Congress  has  a  way  of  tacking 
pork-barrel  projects  onto  more  serious 
spending  measures-a  dam  out  West,  or  a 
post  office  down  South,  for  example.  Con- 
gress can  do  all  sorts  of  things  with  a  piece 
of  legislation. 
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Well,  why  can't  a  president  share  some  of 
that  authority'  And  the  Mattingly  measure 
has  built  into  it  a  safeguard  for  Congress 
against  reckless  presidental  vetoes.  It  would 
require  only  a  majority  vote  to  override  a 
line-item  veto,  rather  than  the  two-thirds 
majority  now  required  for  any  override. 

The  Mattingly  proposal  would  provide  a 
safeguard  in  both  directions,  and  it  makes 
sense.  It  bucks  the  system  at  a  time  when 
the  system  begs  for  bucking. 

[From  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News.  Apr. 

11.  1984) 

Line-Item  Veto  Could  Cut  Deficit 

Economically,  the  nations  deficit  is  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  United  States 
today.  So  far  little,  if  anything,  has  been 
done  to  solve  this  problem.  All  anyone 
wants  to  do  is  blame  someone  else. 

Congress  blames  the  president,  who  in 
turn  blames  Congress.  Democrats  say  the 
deficit  is  larger  than  ever  under  a  Republi- 
can administration.  Republicans  say  it  is  the 
legacy  of  Democratic  administrations  that 
has  created  this  monstrous  problem. 

Meanwhile,  each  side  tenaciously  clings  to 
every  ounce  of  power  it  can  muster,  which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  struggling  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Georgia's  own  Republican  senator.  Mack 
Mattingly.  however,  has  introduced  a  meas- 
ure we  have  discus.sed  here  before— the  line- 
item  veto.  We  think  the  idea  deserves  posi- 
tive action. 

The  Associated  Press  story  that  reported 
Mattinglys  bold  move  stated  that  he  had 
■committed  political  heresy  "  by  urging  Con- 
gress to  turn  over  .some  of  its  power  of  the 
pur.se  to  the  President.  Considering  the  fed- 
eral deficits  of  late,  we  think  that  political 
heresy  is  just  what  is  needed.  Martin 
Luther,  father  of  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion, was  considered  a  heretic  too. 

President  Reagan  asked  for  a  line-item 
constitutional  amendment  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  three  months  ago.  He 
pointed  out  that  43  states  allow  their  gover- 
nors the  freedom  to  single  out  individual  ap- 
propriations for  veto  rather  than  approve  or 
veto  an  entire  spending  measure  as  .sent  to 
him  by  Congre.ss. 

The  beauty  of  a  line-item  veto  is  that  it 
would  make  Congress  more  prudent  in  its 
spending  priorities  if  it  were  aware  that  the 
president  could  delete  individual  programs. 

Mattingly  is  not  the  first  to  propo.se  the 
line  item  veto,  but  his  proposal  is  not  for  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  states  to  take 
effect.  Instead.  Mattingly  has  proposed  that 
Congress  pass  a  law  giving  the  president 
line-item  veto  authority  for  two  fiscal  years. 
Congre.ss  could  override  budget  items  vetoed 
by  the  president  by  a  simply  majority  vote, 
rather  than  with  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired to  override  other  vetos. 

The  two-year  duration  of  the  bill,  if  noth- 
ing else,  would  be  a  practical  lesson  in  civics 
to  prove  that  the  proposal  will  really  work. 
We  have  no  doubts  it  will  work,  and  we  urge 
its  implementation.  And  while  Mattinglys 
bill  IS  being  tested,  let's  go  ahead  and  start 
the  process  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  president  this  power  permanently. 
It  will  bring  .some  fi.scal  sanity  to  the  federal 
budget  process. 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  ( Pla. )  Times  Union. 

Apr.  10.  19841 

Presidential  Line-Item  'Veto  Is  Needed  To 

Control  Spending 

Hearings    begin    today    before    the    U.S. 

Senate   Judiciary   Committee   on   the  ques- 


tion of  an  executive  line-item  veto.  Properly 
controlled,  it  would  be  a  useful  device  that 
could  help  hold  down  federal  spending. 

As  the  system  works  today,  the  president 
is  presented  with  bills  proposing  the  e-x- 
penditure  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  must  accept  them  or  reject  them  en 
toto. 

They  may  contain  billions  of  dollars  of 
pork-barrel  projects  that  fatten  the  deficit 
but  do  nothing  for  the  vast  majority  of 
hard-working,  taxpaying  Americans.  But  he 
cant  root  out  those  projects. 

In  43  states,  the  chief  executive  can  pare 
bills  one  item  at  a  time.  Ronald  Reagan  had 
the  power  himself  when  he  was  governor  of 
California.  But.  like  virtually  every  presi- 
dent since  the  Ci\il  War.  he  has  asked  for 
and  been  refused  the  line-item  veto. 

Currently,  the  president  has  one  option. 
He  can  ask  Congress  for  recission  of  a 
spending  measure.  But  unless  both  houses 
approve  the  recission  by  two-thirds  vote 
within  45  days,  the  original  appropriation 
stands. 

In  fairness.  Congre.ss  has  not  been  insist- 
ent in  this  regard.  It  has  gone  along  with 
the  president  59  percent  of  the  time  since 
1975. 

Sen.  Mack  Mattingly,  R-Ga..  would  give 
the  president  the  power  to  use  a  line-item 
veto  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  which 
some  authorities  believe  is  nece.ssary. 

Another  propo.sal  would  give  Reagan  lim- 
ited power  to  defer  or  rescind  spending 
whenever  the  federal  debt  exceeds  limits  set 
by  Congress. 

Another  reason  the  line  item  veto  is  only 
a  limited  tool  is  that  55  percent  of  federal 
spending  such  as  interest  payments  and  en- 
titlements is  permanently  authorized  and 
not  subject  to  presidential  review.  Another 
20  percent  of  the  budget  is  carried  over 
from  previous  years  and  cannot  be  vetoed. 
So  about  30  percent,  or  $200  billion  in  the 
1985  budget,  would  be  subject  to  veto. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  be  cautious. 
Advocates  of  a  strong  defense  would  note 
that  two-thirds  of  the  $200  billion  is  defense 
spending  that  would  be  subject  to  veto. 
Also,  there  is  the  possibility  that  any  an- 
tagonistic Congress  could  load  up  bills  with 
items  they  knew  Reagan  would  veto, 
making  them  the  hero  and  him  the  villain. 

There  is  concern  that  it  would  upset  the 
balance  of  power.  But  Mattinglys  propo.sal 
would  allow  a  line-item  veto  to  be  overrid- 
den by  majority  vote  instead  of  two-thirds, 
which  might  help  to  maintain  that  balance. 

The  proposal  would  give  the  country  some 
defense  against  the  congre.ssional  propensi- 
ty for  slipping  terrible  pork-barrel  projects 
into  bills  that  otherwise  are  necessary  and 
desirable.  If  Congre.ss  would  act  responsibly, 
the  line-item  veto  would  not  be  needed;  but 
the  line-item  veto  is  needed. 

[From  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times,  Apr.  16, 
1984] 

New  Line-Item  Veto  Idea  Deserves  a 

Careful  Look 
We  can  tuck  all  manner  of  spending 
goodies  into  legislation  knowing  the  presi- 
dent will  swallow  the  unwanted  in  order  to 
receive  the  approval  of  funding  for  the  vital 
elements  of  government." 

Sen.  Mack  Mattingly  de.scribed  succinctly 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  budget-busting 
federal  spending.  The  process  by  which 
"Christmas  tree  "  projects  get  included  in 
the  budget  is  a  vital  part  of  the  legislative 
checks  and  balances  that  prevent  the  small- 
er states   from   being  run  over  by   the  few- 


large  ones  whose  delegations  can  make  up  a 
majority. 

Today's  problem  is  tha*  like  so  many 
worthwhile  proce.s.ses.  this  one  has  been  ter- 
ribly abused  in  ways  unintended.  A  cure  is 
needed,  but  let's  not  destroy  the  process  in 
pre.scribing  the  cure.  The  line  item  veto  has 
been  proposed  a  number  of  times  as  a  cure. 
As  previously  proposed,  it  was  more  like  cut- 
ting off  the  arm  to  cure  the  finger. 

Mattingly  has  conceived  a  modification 
that  could  make  the  line  item  veto  more 
palatable.  He  would  give  the  president  line 
item  veto  powers  over  spending  legislation, 
but  Congress  would  be  able  to  override  the 
veto  by  simple  majority  vote  rather  than  by 
the  now-required  two-thirds  majority. 

If  a  majority  passed  the  objectionable  ap- 
propriations in  the  first  place,  isn't  that 
sanie  majority  likely  to  override  the  veto? 
Probably.  But  the  veto  would  have  the 
effect  of  subjecting  those  vetoed  line  items 
to  more  intense  public  scrutiny  and  debate. 
Sometimes  specific  spending  measures  .sail 
through  unnoticed  by  the  public  as  part  of  a 
larger  package.  Our  representatives  dont 
hesitate  to  vote  for  them  knowing  we  prob- 
ably won't  find  out  about  it.  Subjected  to  in- 
dividual attention,  the  vote  might  be  differ- 
ent. 

In  other  words,  if  our  representatives  be- 
lieve we  know  what  they're  doing,  they're 
apt  to  do  differently. 

Mattingly's  proposal  deserves  a  close 
study  before  it  is  summarily  rejected. 

[Prom  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  June 
24.  1983] 

The  Line-Item  Veto 

While  Mack  Mattingly  has  caught  on  fast 
and  made  good  inroads  since  Georgians  sent 
him  to  the  Senate  in  1980.  some  of  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  must  wonder  if  he's 
forgotten  so  soon  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress hold  certain  special-interest  and  bon- 
doggling  tools.  He  sometimes  acts  more  like 
a  taxpayers'  advocate  than  a  senator. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  being  a  tax- 
payers' advocate.  But  it's  somewhat  strange 
for  a  member  of  Congre.ss  to  want  to  give  up 
a  special  privilege  whereby  he  can  tack  on 
to  a  major  piece  of  legislation  some  special- 
interest  amendment  that  may  benefit  only  a 
small  part  of  his  constituency.  Bravo,  Sena- 
tor Mattingly. 

What  the  Senator  has  proposed  is  a  bill 
that  would  permit  line-item  presidential 
vetos  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  change  that  would  create  has  some 
members  of  Congre.ss  worried,  especially 
Texas  Jim  Wright,  the  Hou.se  majority 
leader.  Goodness  gracious,  to  allow  a  presi- 
dent to  veto  certain  items  in  a  bill  would 
upset  a  lot  of  apple  carts. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  president 
must  sign  or  veto  a  bill  in  its  entirety.  If  he 
objects  to  an  appropriation  for  an  unneeded 
dam  in  Podunk.  the  president  still  must  ap- 
prove it  or  an  entire  bill  containing  some 
very  essential  and  worthwhile  appropria- 
tions will  suffer  from  a  veto.  Especially  is 
this  true  when  Congress  fails  to  override  a 
veto,  and  overriding  is  a  difficult  process. 

Majority  Leader  Wright  and  other  Demo- 
crats contend  the  power  of  line-item  veto 
would  make  the  president  a  dictator  of 
.sorts.  Georgia's  governor  has  line-item-veto 
power,  but  no  one's  called  him  a  dictator,  or 
any  of  his  recent  predecessors.  Governors  of 
42  other  states  also  have  that  power. 

The  line-item  veto  may  be  just  one  of  the 
things  this  nation  needs  to  harness  the 
growing  national  deficit.  One  of  its  effects 
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would  be  to  place  a  heavier  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  president's  shoulders. 
Also,  it  would  not  remove  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  lake  back  any  vetoed  line  item 
and  make  an  attempt  to  override.  If  the 
sponsor  of  a  dam  in  Podunk  can  convince 
his  colleagues  that  the  course  of  civilization 
will  change  tragically,  if  the  dam  isn't  built, 
they'll  override.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  good 
riddance  to  a  worthless  project. 

Senator  Mattingly  may  have  upset  some 
of  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  the 
people  of  America  probably  would  welcome 
such  a  change  as  he  has  proposed.  Wish  the 
measure  success. 

[From  the  Augusta  Herald.  Oct.  18.  1983] 
Dictatorial  Veto? 

Sen.  Mack  Mattingly.  R-Ga..  has  intro- 
duced a  sensible  measure  that  would  permit 
the  president  a  line-item  veto  of  appropria- 
tions bills.  As  it  stands,  a  president  each 
year  receiving  only  a  handful  of  multibil- 
lion-dollar  bills  that  cover  everything  from 
A  to  Z.  He  must  either  approve  such  bills  or 
\eto  them  in  toto.  In  effect,  this  means  that 
a  president  if  forced  to  be  the  bag  man  for  a 
lot  of  special-interest  whoopee  money,  be- 
cau.se  a  veto  would  deprive  many  crucial  fed- 
eral agencies  of  funding. 

Of  cour.se.  opposition  to  the  "surgical" 
veto  will  be  fierce.  Rep.  Jim  Wright.  D 
Texas,  the  House  majority  leader,  charges 
that  giving  the  president  a  line-item  veto 
would  confer  on  him  "dictatorial  powers.  " 
Well,  the  governors  of  43  states,  including 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  enjoy  line-item 
privileges,  and  as  far  as  we  know  none  of 
them  has  begun  to  re.semble  Idi  Amin.  Also, 
as  Lloyd  Cutler,  former  counsel  to  President 
Carter  has  stated.  "We  are  the  only  country 
where  the  legislature  can  vote  a  larger 
budget  than  the  executive  proposes.  " 

To  be  sure,  instituting  a  line-item  veto 
would  shift  political  heat,  as  well  as  power, 
to  the  president.  Yet  congressmen  who  have 
built  careers  on  brokering  for  various  inter- 
est groups  won't  change  their  ways  willing- 
ly. But  they  shouldn't  re.sort  to  this  "dicta- 
torial powers"  guff.  A  president  (with  his 
party)  would  be  judged  on  his  use  of  line- 
item-velo  power  in  the  next  election.  That  is 
democractic.  not  dictatorial. 

Naturally,  anyone  who  favors  expanding 
the  presidents  powers  in  this  fashion  ought 
to  remember  that  the  sword  cuts  both  ways. 
Faced  with  an  omnibus  appropriations  bill. 
a  president  might  cheerfully  approve  much 
needless  .social-welfare  spending,  while 
smacking  down  funding  for  national  de- 
fen.se.  Even  so.  the  public  could  call  one  in- 
dividual to  account.  Now  responsibility  for 
federal  expenditures  is  spread  536  ways- 
that  is.  spread  so  thin  it's  invisible.  That  s 
no  way  for  a  democracy  to  operate. 

Reaganomics  generally  is  working,  but  in- 
terest rates  are  still  too  high  because  of 
huge  federal  deficits  that  are  deepened  by 
ungoverned  federal  spending.  A  line-item 
veto  could  solve  that  problem,  too.  and 
make  President  Reagan  an  economic  wizard 
in  the  public  eye.  Could  that  prospect  ex- 
plain much  of  the  opposition  to  the  veto 
reform? 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  1983] 
Mattingly  Moves  Out  Ahead  on  Start  for 
Line-Item  Veto 
Sen.     Mack     Mattingly    of    Georgia     has 
moved  out  ahead  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tio'i  with  what  we  have  suggested  should  be 
a    major    issue    in    the   coming    presidential 
campaign. 


He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  the  presi- 
dent a  line-item  veto  inside  appropriations 
bills.  The  Journal  has  urged  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  president  those 
powers,  but  if  it  is  legally  permissible  for 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  measure,  it  would 
be  a  less  cumbersome  process. 

We  view  the  line-item  veto  as  a  far  more 
sure  control  on  federal  spending  than  the 
constitutional  amendment  mandating  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget.  That  amendment 
lacks  only  the  approval  of  two  more  states 
before  it  becomes  the  trigger  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  Such  a  convention,  with- 
out controls,  could  be  a  divisive  morass.  An 
amendment  for  a  line-item  veto  is  a  way  to 
avoid  that. 

Virtually  every  state  gives  its  governor  the 
power  to  strike  individual  budget  items.  It  is 
far  more  vital  that  the  president  have  that 
power,  given  the  complexity  of  the  federal 
budget  process  and  the  profligacy  of  a  Con- 
gre.ss whose  subcommittees  are  increasingly 
the  hostages  of  special  interest  groups. 

The  president  would  by  no  means  have 
the  last  word.  Any  veto  can  be  overridden 
by  a  two-tliirds  vote. 

In  the  monstrous  federal  budget  process, 
the  President  gets  only  13  choices— he  must 
\ote  them  up  or  down.  Thai's  the  number  of 
appropriations  bills  Congre.ss  sends  to  the 
White  House.  Too  often,  one  or  more  of 
those  bills  is  needed  "to  keep  the  govern- 
ment running."  or  it  carries  a  program  or 
rider  the  president  considers  vital. 

Too  often  r.s  well,  those  13  appropriations 
bills  are  far  beyond  overall  spending  targets. 
But  by  their  very  size  and  complexity,  the 
president  has  little  choice  but  to  sign  them. 

This  week  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  -said  he  was  prepared  to  push  the 
issue  as  a  campaign  theme.  White  House 
Coun.selor  Edwin  Meese  is  behind  it  as  well. 
Sen.  Mattingly  has  done  well  to  put  the 
issue  before  his  colleagues. 

Line-Item  Veto;  Trimming  the  Pork 

•  By  John  Palffy.  Policy  Analyst) 

introduction 

Congress  begins  consideration  of  Presi- 
dent Reagans  call  for  a  line-item  veto  April 
lOlh  with  hearings  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  The  propo.sal  could  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  by  late  April,  when  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  is  debated.  The 
controversial  initiative  to  strengthen  presi- 
dential control  over  appropriations  recently 
has  earned  surprising,  if  tentative,  respect- 
largely  because  Congre.ss  .seems  unable  to 
control  the  budget  process  it  created  ten 
years  ago.' 

The  problem  is  that  under  current  law  the 
President  is  faced  with  only  two  unpleasant 
options  when  unacceptably  large  appropria- 
tions bills,  such  as  last  November's  $316  bil- 
lion continuing  resolution,  land  on  his  desk. 
He  can  "rubber  stamp"  the  bills  in  their  en- 
tirety, replete  with  billions  of  dollars  of  spe- 
cial interest  spending.  Or  he  can  shut  down 
government  operations  by  vetoing  the  bill. 
No  middle  ground  is  available.  A  line-item 
veto  would  permit  the  President  to  "blue 
pencil"  individual  items  from  congressional 
appropriations,  so  that  pork  barrel  or  spe- 
cial interest  spending  is  not  approved 
merely  by  "riding  the  coat-tails"  of  essential 
appropriations. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  line-item 
veto.  Forty-three  slate  governors  have  the 
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power,  and  the  veto  has  been  requested  by 
virtually  every  President  since  the  Civil 
War.  Many  bills  to  give  the  President  line- 
iletn  veto  power  have  been  put  before  Con- 
gress—and failed.  The  line-item  veto  has  not 
been  considered  seriously  by  Congress  as  a 
budget  control  device  until  today. 
.  Opinions  are  divided,  however,  on  the 
merit  and  legality  of  the  proposal.  Oppo- 
nents claim  that  the  line-item  veto  would  be 
unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  grant 
the  President  undue  power  over  spending 
priorities— without  significantly  reducing 
the  deficit.  Proponents  respond  that  it 
would  be  constitutional,  that  safeguards 
could  be  added  to  control  White  House 
power,  and  that  the  cumulative  impact  on 
spending  could  be  considerable.  If  Presi- 
dents during  the  last  ten  years  had  used 
line-item  veto  to  cut  just  1  percent  from 
yearly  spending,  the  FY  1985  deficit  could 
be  half  its  projected  level. 

Many  practical  concerns  and  constitution- 
al objections  need  to  be  answered  before  the 
line-item  veto  is  enacted.  Despite  such  prob- 
lems, however,  greater  control  of  federal 
spending  is  a  legitimate  responsibility  of  the 
President.  And  more  effective  executive  con- 
trol of  spending  is  needed  to  counter  the 
current  institutional  incentives  for  Congress 
to  spend  taxpayers"  money  so  freely.  The 
line-item  veto,  therefore,  deserves  very  seri- 
ous consideration. 

WHY  action  is  needed 

Because,  under  current  law.  the  President 
must  approve  or  disapprove  entire  appro- 
priations bills.  Congress  is  able  to  pass  spe- 
cial interest  and  non-germane  "riders"  by 
incorporating  Ihem  into  major  last-minute 
funding  bills  and  resolutions.  If  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sign  such  "Christmas  tree" 
bills,  he  often  must  shut  down  the  govern- 
ment agencies  covered  by  the  legislation. 
The  President  can.  of  course,  petition  Con- 
gre.ss to  cancel  any  spending  plans,  but 
unless  both  Houses  of  Congress  approve  the 
rescission  by  a  two-thirds  vole  within  45 
days,  the  President  must  spend  the  funds. 
Since  the  Budget  Control  Act  went  into 
force  in  1975.  41  percent  of  all  such  presi- 
dential rescission  requests  have  been  ig- 
nored by  Congre.ss.  None  of  President  Rea- 
gan's 1983  rescissions  were  approved. 

A  line-item  veto  would  strengthen  the 
President "s  rescission  powers.  The  President 
would  be  able  to  rescind  individual  appro- 
priations and  allow  the  rest  of  the  bill  to 
pa.ss.  This  rescission  would  stand  unless 
Congress  explicitly  overrode  the  veto. 

Senator  Mack  Mattingly  (R-GA)  has  pro- 
posed two  methods  to  convey  the  line-item 
veto  power  to  the  President— a  constitution- 
al amendment  (S.J.  Res.  178 1  and  a  legisla- 
tive rule  iS.  1921)  The  amendment  would 
involve  the  lengthy  amending  process,  re- 
quiring approval  by  34  states  after  passage 
through  both  Houses  of  Congress  S  1921 
would  grant  the  President  statutory  power 
for  the  line-item  veto.  In  theory  at  least, 
this  could  become  law  in  time  to  give  the 
President  line-item  veto  power  for  the  FY 
1985  budget.  But  this  could  face  .serious  con- 
stitutional challenges  and.  of  course,  it 
would  be  subject  to  repeal  at  any  time. 

A  modification  of  the  line-item  veto  pro- 
posal, offered  last  November  by  Senators 
William  Armstrong  (R-CO)  and  Rus.sell 
Long  (D-LA).  failed  in  the  Senate  by  only 
three  votes.  Armstrong  has  promi.sed  to 
present  it  for  a  vote  again  this  spring,  when 
Congress  debates  the  debt  ceiling.  A  similar 
proposal  (H.R.  5000)  has  been  intioduced  in 
the    House    by    Minority    Le'ader    Robert 
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Michel  (R-Ill.)  Under  the  LonK-Armslrong 
proposal,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
defer  or  rescind  spending  whenever  the  fed- 
eral debt  exceeds  quarterly  limits  imposed 
by  Congress.  This  power  would  be  limited, 
however.  He  could  not  eliminate  an  entire 
program  or  project,  or  reduce  any  program 
by  more  than  20  percent.  Nor  could  he  re- 
strict payments  to  individuals. 

Becau.se  the  President  \. ould  still  have  to 
accept  or  reject  entire  appropriation  bills 
under  the  Long-Armstrong  proposal,  and  be- 
cau.se  there  would  be  precise  limits  on  the 
occasions  when  the  President  could  employ 
it.  the  amendment  technically  is  not  a  line- 
item  veto.  Rather,  it  strengthens  existing 
rescission  powers.  Senator  Pete  Domcnici 
(R-NMi  has  noted.-  however,  that  tying  the 
line-item  veto  to  the  debt  ceiling  may  not  be 
very  effective;  Congress,  for  instance,  could 
simply  raise  the  ceiling  to  prevent  presiden- 
tial action. 

THE  CASE  FOR  A  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

Deficit  reductions 

The  fi.scal  effects  of  the  line-item  veto 
would  be  limited  because  55  percent  of  fed- 
eral spending  (interest  payments  and  most 
entitlements)  are  permanently  authorized, 
not  appropriated."  and  thus  are  not  sub- 
ject to  presidential  review.  Moreover,  a 
President  cannot  veto  appropriations  com- 
mitted from  previous  years— and  these  ap- 
propriations make  up  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  each  fiscal  year's  spending.  So  less 
than  30  percent  of  federal  spending  <or  $260 
billion  in  the  proposed  FY  1985  budget) 
would  be  subject  to  line-item  veto.  The 
House  Budget  Committee,  in  a  recent  analy- 
sis, has  argued  that  even  .30  percent  might 
prove  an  over-estimate.'  By  assuming  that 
President  Reagan  would  not  \eto  any  de- 
fense spending,  the  Committee  concluded 
that  less  than  $90  billion  would  actually  be 
subject  to  a  Reagan  line-item  veto  in  FY 
1985. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  analysis  is 
subject  to  at  least  two  criticisms,  however. 
It  IS  not  clear,  for  instance,  that  defense 
spending  would  be  exempt  from  a  Reagan 
line-item  veto.  The  Administration  knows 
well  that  the  defense  budget  is  not  immune 
from  pork-barrel  spending  -  Pentagon  and 
White  Hou.se  officials  have  tried  for  years  to 
clo.se  a  number  of  unneeded  military  instal- 
lations, for  example,  only  to  be  ignored  by 
Congress.  And.  while  President  Reagan 
might  focus  the  line-item  veto  on  the  non- 
defen.se  side  of  the  budget,  the  converse 
would  likely  be  assumed  the  case  during  a 
Democratic  administration 

American  Enterpri.se  Institute  budget  ana- 
lyst Norman  Ornstein  contends  that  a  Presi- 
dent would  use  the  line-item  veto  to  cut 
only  1  percent  a  year  from  the  budget. 
While  a  1  percent  cut  in  the  FY  1985  budget 
would  amount  to  only  $9.2  billion  -a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  projected  S200  billion  defi- 
cit—the compounding  effects  of  cutting  I 
percent  from  the  budget  every  year  soon 
would  become  signf leant. 

Table  1  illustrates  such  cumulative  ef- 
fects. The  table  indicates  what  federal 
spending  might  have  been  in  past  years  if 
the  President  had  used  a  line-item  veto  to 
make  very  modest  cuts  in  the  budget  every 
year,  beginning  in  1974.  As  the  table  indi- 
cates, a  line-Item  veto  of  just  1  percent  of 
total  spending  would  have  reduced  the  pro- 


jected FY  1985  deficit  by  $105  billion.  If  the 
President  had  cut  2  percent  of  discretionary, 
or  controllable.  "  government  spending 
($265  billion  in  FY  1985).  the  projected  defi- 
cit would  be  reduced  by  $49  billion. 

TABLE  1  -THE  LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  A  LINE-ITEM  VETO 
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Table  2  illustrates  the  likely  consequences 
of  instituting  a  line-item  veto  for  FY  1985. 
If  the  President  cut  1  percent  from  the 
budget  each  year,  the  total  savings  over  the 
next  fi\e  years  could  amount  to  S174  billion, 
and  the  FY  1989  spending  would  then  be  re- 
duced by  $65  billion.  If  the  President  were 
to  cut  two  percent  from  only  ■controllable" 
items,  the  total  five  year  savings  would  still 
be  $99  billion,  and  the  fi.scal  year  1989 
spending  reduction  would  be  $37  billion  (as- 
suming controllable  outlays  remained  at  27 
percent  of  total  budget  outlays). 
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Sixi'ce     Caicuialioiis  basal  on  CBO  Iiujgti  moieclioiis 

It  is  not  clear  which  constituency  has  the 
most  to  lo.se  from  a  line-item  veto.  For  in- 
stance, of  the  $260  billion  that  could  be 
made  subject  to  the  line-item  veto  in  FY 
1985.  two-thirds  would  be  defense  spending. 
That  means  thai  for  every  $1  of  non-de- 
fense spending  open  to  the  Itne-iti  ii  veto, 
the  Pentagon  would  risk  up  to  $2.  Moreo\er. 
the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  budget, 
interest  and  entitlemen's  (constituting  55 
percent  of  the  budget)  would  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  veto.  Advocates  of  a  strong  de- 
fense are  understandably  cautious  about  a 
line-item  veto  that  puts  at  risk  twice  as 
much  defen.se  spending  as  non-defen.se 
spending. 

Cuts  in  pork-barrel  programs 

The  line-item  veto  could  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  practice  known  as  ■logroll- 
ing." This  occurs  when  members  of  Con- 
gress vote  with  one  another  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  basis   to  pass  appropriations   for  pro- 


grams benefitting  local  areas  and  interest 
groups— even  though  each  program  would 
fail  to  win  a  majority  on  its  own.  The  result 
is  that  Congre.ss  pas.ses  appropriations  bills 
loaded  with  costly  amendments  and  riders 
that  provide  benefits  to  local  constituencies. 
A  line-item  veto  specifically  would  allow 
for  the  President,  the  only  official  in  the 
U.S.  who  must  answer  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  to  cancel  such  spending  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  according  to  national  interests. 
By  returning  these  projects  to  Congress  for 
reconsideration  on  an  individual  basis,  the 
President  would  have  the  power  to  break 
the  logrolling  coalition.  The  line-item  veto 
seems  to  be  the  best  available  defense 
against  logrolling  and  omnibus  spending  res- 
olutions. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  VETO 

Passing  the  buck 

The  line-item  veto  is  viewed  by  some,  how- 
ever, as  just  an  excuse  for  Congress  to  aban- 
don the  search  for  a  responsible  appropria- 
tions process.  Senator  Law  ton  Chiles  (D- 
FL).  for  instance,  fears  that  Cpngress: 
■would  add  to  program  after  program, 
making  all  our  constituents  happy  and 
never  have  to  look  at  the  bottom  line.  We 
could  pass  that  responsibility  over  to  the 
President.  He  would  cut  the  bill  back  down 
to  size  and  be  the  spoilsport.  ■ ' 

State  experience  gives  some  support  to 
this  view.  Political  observers  argue  that  the 
Illinois  legislature,  for  instance,  adds  funds 
to  the  budget  in  hope  that  the  governor  will 
veto  them.  But  strong  institutional  con- 
straints on  total  spending,  such  as  balanced 
budget  legislation,  reduce  such  politicizing 
at  the  state  level.  At  the  federal  level,  a 
strong  binding  budget  resolution  would  al.so 
reduce  such  opportunities.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  line-item  veto  is  an  ex- 
ecuti.e  branch  responsibility,  with  poten- 
tially significant  political  liabilities  as  well 
as  benefits. 

Presidential  pork-barrelling 
State  experience  also  suggests  that  ■Just 
by  having  tthe  line-item  veto],  you  can 
avoid  getting  a  bill  you  don't  want.  "  says 
Robert  Wilburn.  former  Pennsylvania 
budget  secretary.  "Exactly."  retort  oppo- 
nents—the President  could  uise  the  threat  of 
a  line-item  veto  to  further  his  political  in- 
terests. He  could,  for  instance,  hold  hostage 
di.scretionary  projects  supported  by  Con- 
gre.ss to  force  significant  increases  in  de- 
fense spending,  they  argue,  or  he  could 
target  his  veto  against  political  opponents 
in  election  years. 

Upsetting  the  balance  of  power 
Many  congressmen  claim  the  line-item 
\eto  violates  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  — which  vests  spending  power 
in  the  Congress.  No  state  or  federal  court 
has  handed  down  any  decision  to  this  effect, 
and  the  Law  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  determined  that  Sena- 
tor Armstrong's  beefed-up  rescission  propos- 
al would  be  constitutional.'-  Since  there 
seems  to  be  little  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween Armstrong's  rescission  proposal  and  a 
line-item  veto,  the  veto's  constitutional  crit- 
ics need  to  marshall  better  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  case.  Moreover,  there  is  historical 
precedent  for  a  presidential  refusal  to 
accept  specific  appropriations.  Between  1921 
and  1974.  the  President  possessed  unilateral' 
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and  absolute  impoundment  powers;  he  could 
refuse  to  spend  appropriations  without  any 
explanation  to  Congress.  The  1974  Budget 
Control  Act  stripped  the  White  House  of 
such  power. 

Opponents  also  fear  that  the  line-item 
veto  would  grant  nearly  unilateral  authority 
to  the  President,  because  he  could  veto  a 
program  if  he  could  hold  the  backing  of  just 
one  third  of  one  chamber  of  Congress.  But 
if  the  veto  could  be  overridden  by  a  congres- 
sional vote  of  only  fifty  percent,  as  Senator 
Mattingly's  proposal  provides,  this  objection 
might  be  overcome— since  any  program  of 
truly  national  importance  presumably  could 
win  majority  support. 

The  general  argument  Ihat  a  line-item 
veto  would  circumvent  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  holds  less  weight  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  structural 
changes  that  have  altered  the  institutional 
balance  of  power  firmly  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  although  the  Constitution 
specifically  limits  the  president's  veto 
powers  to  entire  bills,  it  is  not  exactly  clear, 
according  to  some  experts,  what  the  Found 
ing  Fathers  meant  by  a  bill."  In  early  years 
■  bills  "  were  limited  in  their  scope  of  author- 
izations and  financing— it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  envisaged  the  pa.ssage 
of  single  bills  with  $316  billion  of  spending 
authority  (a  tenth  of  the  nation's  entire 
output).  As  Senate  Finance  Commiltee 
Chairman  Robert  Dole  (R  KS)  noted  in 
congressional  debate  during  the  Carter  Ad 
ministration,  "the  growth  of  the  size  of  ap- 
propriations bills  has  eroded  the  intent  of 
the  original  veto  provision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  I  believe  that  erosion  should  be  re- 
versed. "  ' 

The  balance  of  power  has  also  shifted 
away  from  the  President  in  the  last  ten 
years  as  the  rules  on  germaneness  have 
become  largely  ineffective.'  The  Constitu- 
tion did  not  intend  for  Congress  to  attach 
non-germane  authori^/.ing  language  to  criti- 
cal appropriations  bills  in  order  to  pressure 
the  President  into  accepting  those  special 
interest  additions. 

Moreover,  while  Congress  has  assumed 
more  extensive  budgetary  powers,  it  has 
failed  to  assume  the  corresponding  fi.scal  re- 
sponsibilities. The  line-item  veto  propo.sal 
offers  a  means  to  effect  such  fiscal  responsi 
bility.  and  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
existing  prior  to  1974.  It  is  not  a  re\olution- 
ary  attempt  to  create  an  imperial'  presi- 
dency. 

STATE  EXPERIENCE 

Forty-three  state  governors  now  have  line- 
item  veto  power  over  appropriations.  These 
.states  adopted  the  veto  after  the  Civil  War 
and  none  of  the  states  subsequently  has 
withdrawn  it— clear  evidence  that  the  veto 
is  both  popular  and  workable. 
California  Go\crnor  George  Deukmejian 
popularized'  the  line  item  veto  in  the 
media  last  summer  when  he  "blue  pen 
cilled'  $12  billion  in  legislative  requests  to 
avoid  tax  increases  Bui  Deukmejian  has 
not  been  the  only  governor  to  flex  his  line- 
item  mu.scles.  In  Illinois.  Governor  James 
Thompson  routinely  slices  about  3  percent 
off  appropriations  bills  each   year  to  keep 


•  Congressional  Record.  IVlarrh  10.  1977.  p  S7199 
'The  standing  rules  of  Ihe  Senate  provide  that 
no  amendment  which  proposes  general  legislation 
shall  be  received  to  an.v  general  appropriations  bill. 
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attach  politically  controversial  amendments  to  cril 
ical  appropriations  bills. 


the  budget  balanced.  And  during  his  eight 
years  in  Sacramento.  Ronald  Reagan  used 
the  line-item  veto  to  reduce  the  legislatures 
spending  plan  by  an  average  of  2  percent  a 
year. 

Learning  from  the  Stales 

The  simple  fact  that  no  line-item  veto  law 
has  been  repealed  in  any  of  the  43  states 
that  enacted  it  is  clear  testimony  to  its  suc- 
cess and  acceptance.  But  stale  experience 
also  suggests  that  some  problems  would 
need  to  be  solved  before  a  federal  version  of 
the  \eto  would  be  successful. 

The  primary  hurdle  would  be  Ihe  ambigui- 
ty over  the  term  item.^  Opponents  of  the 
proposal  contend  that  Ihe  vagueness  sur- 
rounding the  term  would  mean  granting  the 
President  uncertain  power.  The  issue  could 
be  a  stumbling  block  in  the  line-item  veto 
initiative.  Litigation  in  the  states  has  cen- 
tered on  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
■'Item  "  and  whether  it  would  encompass  re- 
ductions as  well  as  disapprovals.  Contradic- 
tory decisions  have  been  handed  down  in 
different  states;  for  instance,  in  Oklahoma 
and  Illinois."  A  bill  that  specifies  that  the 
President  must  appro\e  or  reject  an  entire 
line  appropriation,  might  lead  to  such  ques- 
tions as;  Would  individual  projects  within  a 
military  construction  or  mass  transit  appro- 
priation be  subject  to  line-item  scrutiny,  or 
would  the  President  be  confined  to  action 
only  on  major  appropriation  headings^ 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  (R- 
TNi  is  concerned  thai  this  confusion  would 
allow  Congress  to  manipulate  the  language 
of  bills  to  avoid  the  line-item  \elo.  Says 
Baker:  'I  am  really  afraid  if  we  had  line- 
item  vetoes  Congress  would  start  sending 
the  President  appropriations  bills  with  just 
one  line. '■ 

Senator  Mattiiiglys  bill  may  deal  with 
this  problem  by  granting  the  President 
.sweeping  authority  to  reduce  or  disapprove 
any  part  of  an  appropriation.  This  would 
eliminate  any  ambiguities  and  potential 
court  conflicts  over  presidential  power,  but 
it  would  al.so  grant  the  President  very  ex- 
tensive power  over  the  federal  purse- 
strings— and  so  is  not  likely  to  receive  con- 
gressional appro\al  in  its  present  form.  The 
senator  has  sought  lo  balance  this  sweeping 
power,  however.  A  recently  introduced 
amended  version  of  S.  1921  would  allow 
Congre.ss  to  override  a  line-item  veto  with  a 
simple  majority.  It  would  also  require  the 
\eto  to  be  ■  reapproved^  after  two  years. 

CONCLUSION 

The  line-item  veto  faces  considerable  op- 
position from  two  groups  within  Congre.ss. 
Legislators  who  wish  lo  protect  their  ability 
to  force  acceptance  of  pork  barrel  spending 
and  non  germane  authorizations  ha\e  every 
reason  to  oppose  the  proposal.  In  addition, 
legislators  who  are  concerned  that  critical 
defense  systems  could  be  Ihe  primary  tar- 
gels  of  future  presidential  vetos  understand- 
ably hesitate  supporting  the  device. 

Senator  Dole  has  reminded  the  first  group 
that  they  have  clear  obligations  lo  the  coun 
try.  I  do  not  impugn  those  members  of  the 
Senate  who  support  such  (pork-barrel)." 
says  the  Finance  Commiltee  chairman,  "be- 
cause it  is  our  duty  to  do  as  much  as  we  can 
for  our  states.  However,  as  a  group  I  believe 
that  we  could  all  endorse  an  institutional 
change  which  would  eliminate  some  of 
this  " 


"See  Stale  Ihiiiersitv  v  Trapp.  28  Okia  81.  1911. 
and  People  ex  rel  Stale  Bd.  v  Bradu.  227  III  124. 
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The  fears  of  the  second  group,  however, 
must  be  weighed  carefully  in  assessing  the 
full  political  costs  and  benefits  of  the  line- 
item  veto.  Moreover,  critics  of  the  line-item 
veto  should  remember  that  the  Constitution 
was  written  in  Ihe  context  of  one  set  of  po- 
litical parameters  and  institutional  condi- 
tions and  that  lho.se  parameters  and  condi- 
tions have  changed.  The  budgetary  process 
can  only  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Consti- 
tution if  it  is  adopted  to  these  new  circum- 
stances. A  legislated  line-item  veto  could  re- 
store Ihe  balance  of  power  originally  intend- 
ipd  by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  without  in- 
truding on  the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Most  concerns  over  the  constitutionality 
of  the  line-item  veto  appear  to  be  little  more 
than  political  rhetoric.  The  President  en- 
joyed unilateral  impoundment  powers  for 
over  fifty  years  during  this  century. 

Yet  Ihe  line-item  veto  proposal  is  still 
wrought  with  practical  problems.  Conserv- 
atives, for  instance,  must  ponder  the  fact 
that  a  liberal  President  could  block  certain 
weapons  systems  approved  by  Congress. 
And  the  best  mechanism  for  introducing 
such  a  veto  is  by  no  means  clear.  State  expe- 
rience suggests  that  the  least  problematic 
method  of  instituting  a  line-item  veto  would 
be  to  accompany  it  with  a  statutory  rule 
granting  the  President  the  right  lo  disap- 
prove or  reduce  any  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion bill.  Such  language  would  carry  the 
principle  of  executive  review  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  A  rule  of  this  kind  could  be 
achieved  by  amending  existing  rescission 
powers  such  that  a  rescission  would  stand 
unless  Congress  explicitly  overrode  it.  In 
order  to  make  such  sweeping  executive 
review  palatable,  and  lo  reduce  the  danger 
of  a  President  preempting  spending  prior- 
ities, it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  congres- 
sional override  with  less  than  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

A  line-item  veto  would  be  no  fiscal  pana- 
cea. It  does  not  even  addre.ss  the  primary 
federal  spending  problem— the  spiraiing 
growth  of  entitlements.  Nor  would  it  deal 
with  many  of  the  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  congressional  budget  process.  But  by 
taking  Ihe  handcuffs  off  the  President  in 
the  appropriations  process.  Ihe  line-item 
veto  would  constitute  an  important  first 
step  toward  fiscal  responsibility 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  a  speech  given  not  too  long 
ago  before  the  Ne\\  York  Economic 
Club,  on  April  3.  1984.  by  Senator 
Dole.  I  will  submit  the  entire  speech 
for  the  Record.  Mr.  Dole  said; 

But  if  we  fail  to  beat  Ihe  deficits,  we  will 
once  again  be  plunged  back  into  boom-and- 
bust.  inflation-and-recession  cycles. 

The  huge  borrowing  needs  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to  choose 
between  inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
Either  way.  the  chance  for  extended  pros- 
perity will  be  lost. 

He  said: 

Some  see  the  deficit  as  a  problem,  but  I 
.see  it  as  a  tremendous  opportunity.  We  can 
work  together  and  remove  this  last  impedi- 
ment to  a  secure,  prosperous  America.  And 
if  we  can  pull  it  off.  we  will  have  done  more 
than  strengthen  our  economy.  We  will  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  restoring  the 
faith  and  trust  in  our  political  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  line-item  veto,  to  help  beat  the 
deficits. 
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Exhibit  1 

How  THE  People  Can  Force  Congress  To 

Curb  Deficit 

(By  Griffin  B.  Bell) 

(Griffin  Bell,  who  served  as  U.S.  attorney 

general   during   the   Carter   administration, 

now  practices  law  in  Atlanta.) 

Like  most  Americans.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  federal  government's  continu- 
ing failure  to  control  budget  deficits.  The 
interest  payments  on  the  debt  now  amount 
to  12  percent  of  the  current  budget.  Basic  to 
this  failure  is  that  no  counterforce  exists 
against  the  special-interest  groups  that  are 
the  driving  force  behind  excessive  govern- 
ment spending. 

Because  Congress  has  failed  to  control 
runaway  deficits,  the  people  have  acted 
through  their  stale  legislatures.  32  of  which 
have  called  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  draft  a  federal  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment. When  34  states  have  so  acted.  Con- 
gress, under  Article  V  of  the  Constitution, 
must  call  a  convention. 

We  are  now  hearing  predictions  of  doom 
and  gloom  that  have  not  been  heard  since 
the  pas-sage  of  the  nth  Amendment  72 
years  ago.  In  our  original  Constitution.  Sen- 
ators were  appointed  by  the  state  legisla 
tures  rather  than  elected  by  the  people.  By 
1912.  the  people  had  concluded  by  a  wide 
margin  that  the  Senate  should  be  elected, 
not  appointed.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives agreed,  five  times  passing  a  proposed 
Constitutional  amendment  to  make  the 
Senate  elective. 

But  five  times  the  Senate  killed  the 
amendment  in  committee,  thereby  forcing 
the  people  to  take  action.  State  legislatures 
began  passing  conditional  calls  for  conven- 
tion, if  Congress  did  not  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  that  lime.  Ihe  iwo-thirds  required  was 
32  legislatures.  When  31  states  had  acted, 
the  Senate  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  passed  the  amendment.  Without  the 
use  of  the  alternative  route  in  Article  V  of 
our  Constitution,  the  17th  Amendment 
would  not  have  been  passed  and  senators 
would  still  be  appointed. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  founding  fa- 
thers had  in  mind.  They  provided  for 
amendment  through  action  of  state  legisla- 
tures to  deal  with  situations  in  which  the 
people  and  the  legislatures  saw  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  change,  but  in  which  Con- 
gress was  part  of  the  problem  and  would  not 
act.  That  situation  prevailed  in  1912.  It  pre 
vails  equally  in  1984. 

Aside  from  the  specious  argument  that  a 
convention  is  ■alien"  to  the  constitutional 
process,  we  hear  other  objections.  It  is 
argued  that  our  friends  abroad  would  recoil 
In  horror  at  the  prospect  of  a  constitutional 
convention  that  would  presumably  destabi- 
lize America. 

But  the  free  world  has  been  decimated  by 
our  interest  rates  and  the  dollar  exchange 
rate,  which  foreign  financial  experts  at- 
tribute to  our  huge  deficits  and  general 
fiscal  profligacy.  A  serious  effort  to  install 
long-term  constitutional  control  over  U.S. 
fiscal  practices  would  be  welcomed  by  our 
friends  abroad. 

Also,  we  are  bombarded  with  ominous  sto- 
ries about  a  runaway"  constitutional  con- 
vention which,  presumably,  would  repeal 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  dismantle  the  Constitu- 
tion and  install  some  sort  of  totalitarian 
regime  Well,  while  we  have  not  had  a  feder- 
al convention  since  1787.  there  have  been 
more  than  200  conventions  held  in  various 
states,  many  of  whose  constitutions  provide 
for  periodic  conventions  to  propose  amend- 


ments. Such  gatherings  have  brought  out 
the  best,  not  the  worst,  in  people's  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  claimed  that  James  Madison  said  tiiat 
a  "new  "  constitutional  convention  would  be 
a  cloud  over  the  Constitution.  He  did  indeed 
utter  those  words,  but  in  response  to  critics 
who  declared  that  the  Constitution  written 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787  should  be  rejected 
and  a  new  convention  be  held  immediately. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  assumed  that  we 
would  have  a  new  convention  about  every  20 
years. 

In  fact,  fears  about  a  runway  '  conven- 
tion are  groundless.  The  various  slate  appli- 
cations to  Congress  not  only  exhort  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Tax  Limitation-Balanced 
Budget  Amendment  but  limit  the  scope  of  a 
convention  to  the  .sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  the  balanced-budget  issue. 

Those  who  wring  their  hands  over  the 
prospects  of  a  convention  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing their  elitism,  implying  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  cannot  be  trusted.  At  the  same 
lime,  they  are  willing  to  place  their  full 
faith  in  Congress,  the  very  institution  that 
has  precipitated  the  fi.scal  me.ss  which,  in 
turn,  has  prompted  the  constitutional  Tax 
Lim.lation-Balanced  Budget  movement. 

But  suppose  that  other  resolutions  were 
offered  at  the  balanced  budget  convention. 
Congress  would  not  be  compelled,  nor  would 
it  have  any  incentive,  to  send  along  to  the 
states  for  ratification  any  proposals  emanat- 
ing from  the  convention  that  exceeded  the 
scope  of  the  call.  And  38  states  are  not 
about  to  ratify  any  proposal  that  does  vio- 
lence to  or  seeks  to  dismantle  fundamental 
constitutional  protections  and  guarantees. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
a  convention  will  not  nece.s.sarily  take  place 
upon  the  application  of  34  states.  The  state 
calls  have  said:  If  Congress  does  not  pass 
the  amendment,  then  a  convention  for  that 
purpo.se  is  called.  The  calls  are  conditional, 
not  ab.solute. 

I  believe  there  will  not  be  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  convention.  Congress 
simply  will  not  abide  letting  mere  citizens 
decide  its  taxing  and  spending  power.  Con- 
gress will  act.  I  predict,  as  it  did  on  the  i.ssue 
of  the  direct  elections  of  senators— when 
overwhelming  pressure  from  the  states  and 
the  people  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes;  I  will. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  line- 
item  veto,  as  he  has  proposed  it.  would 
allow  the  President  not  onl.v  to  .strike 
in  entirely  a  particular  item  of  appro- 
priation, but  line  through  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  a  particular  item? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes:  I  think  that 
would  be  the  implication.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  what  the  former  Governor, 
now  Senator  from  Washington,  is  re- 
ferring to.  the  autliority  permitted  in 
his  State.  I  believe. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Not  in  my  particular 
State,  although  I  had  very  strong  item 
veto  authority.  In  a  number  of  Stales, 
that  particular  authority,  in  precisely 
that  form,  does  exist. 

I  further  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  that  if  this  was  done,  would 
not  this  reflect,  in  essence,  just  an  en- 


hanced rescission  authority?  In  other 
words,  the  President  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  initiate  by  reducing  an 
appropriation  and  Congress  would 
have  the  authority  by  majority  vote  to 
deny  that  to  the  President  whereas 
under  present  law.  the  President  must 
request  a  reduction  and  Congress  has 
to  take  a  positive  action  of  approval. 

Mr.   MATTINGLY.   That   is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  By  implication.  I  would 
say  that  that  is  the  intention. 
Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold.  I  wish  to  en- 
dorse the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor and  I  find  myself,  of  course,  in  a 
different  position  now  as  a  Member  of 
a  legislative  body.  I  understand  the 
difficulty  of  a  legislative  body  appear- 
ing to  give  up  some  of  its  authority 
and  expanding  the  veto  authority  of 
the  President.  But  I  believe  in  this 
case,  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

The  President  has  a  more  stringent- 
ly restricted  veto  authority  than 
almost  any  other  chief  executive  in 
the  United  States.  Virtually  every 
Governor  has  broader  veto  authority 
than  the  President  in  terms  of  items 
or  sections  of  particular  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  truly  view  this  not  as 
increasing  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  some  of  our  colleagues  would 
suggest,  but  as  an  evenhanded  rescis- 
sion authority  that  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  opportunity  to  initiate  action, 
with  the  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
deny  it.  Whereas  today,  the  President 
must  ask.  Congress  must  initiate,  and 
that  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  in 
terms  of  getting  control  of  the  budget, 
which  is  now  very  much  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Some  suggest  that  this  is  not  really 
effective  because  it  applies  to  a  rela- 
tively .small  percentage  of  the  budget. 
After  all.  no  President  can  reduce  our 
obligations  to  pay  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt:  no  President,  through 
veto,  can  change  the  obligations  we 
have  made  to  our  entitlement  pro- 
grams—which take  almost  half  of  our 
total  Federal  budget.  But  even  if  the 
opportunity  to  u.se  this  tool  is  restrict- 
ed to  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
budget,  it  is  still  an  important  tool  and 
should  be  viewed  just  as  that.  We  need 
a  whole  kit,  we  need  a  large  number  of 
tools  to  deal  effectively  with  a  budget 
now  out  of  control.  That  may  not  be  a 
hammer:  it  may  be  a  pair  of  pliers. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  one  tool  and,  I  sug- 
gest. Mr.  President,  an  important  tool 
as  we  move  ahead  on  the  budget  re- 
duction package  we  arc  now  debating. 
The  Gallup  poll  of  last  November,  in 
asking  about  this  question,  had  a  67- 
percent  affirmative  reply  from  citizens 
who  were  asked  whether  they  thought 


the  President  ought  to  have  veto  au- 
thority. I  believe  strongly  that,  as  we 
look  at  specific  ways  either  to  close 
tax  loopholes  or  to  reduce  expendi- 
ture, we  ought  to  be  looking  quite  seri- 
ously at  the  other  tools  we  can  use  to 
control  budget  expenditures  iiow  and 
in  future  years. 

These  tools  clearly  should  include  an 
item  veto  or  an  evenhanded  resci.ssion 
authority.  It  ought  to  include.  I  be- 
lieve personally,  a  commitment  to 
move  toward  a  2-year  budget  with 
stronger  congressional  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. And  there  may  well  be 
other  tools.  We  ought  not  to  ignore 
those  procedural  acts  as  we  deal  with 
the  dollars  that  we  have  been  debating 
over  the  past  weeks. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  has  been  before  us  several  times. 
Now  we  find  it  again  in  the  guise  of  a 
statute.  I  think  this  avoids  the  real 
deficit  i.ssue.  We  are  talking  about  a 
deficit  problem  in  which  only  about  18 
percent  of  the  budget  in  nondefense 
di-scretionary  programs  would  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  the  line  item  pro 
po.sal.  If  you  look  at  these  programs, 
you  will  .see  they  are  not  growing 
faster  than  the  gro.ss  national  product. 
They  are  all  growing  slower.  Congress 
and  the  President  together  have  al- 
ready restrained  the  growth  of  these 
programs.  So  either  the  existing  veto 
is  working,  or  the  present  budget 
system  is  working.  We  do  not  see  a 
problem  there.  The  major  problems 
are  coming  from  our  entitlements.  The 
line  item  veto  is  not  going  to  help  in 
that  area. 

With  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  placed  on  this  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  we  .see  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  right  to  really  take 
the  basic  power  Congress  has.  the 
power  to  write  legislation.  If  he  can 
reduce  items  or  modify  them.  I  take 
that  he  could  strike  a  legislative  prohi- 
bition; he  could  reduce  any  of  the 
amounts  proposed  by  Congress.  So. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
one  power  that  Congress  has.  that 
ability  to  write  legislation,  would  be 
taken  away. 

Legislation'  like  this  would  make 
Congress  le.ss  responsible.  I  can  envi- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  to 
vote  for  programs,  saying.  "The  Presi- 
dent will  take  care  of  this;  he  will  line- 
item  veto  this.  I  can  go  ahead  and 
please  the  home  groups  that  want  us 
to  put  in  more  for  veterans,  for  exam- 
ple, knowing  that.  Somebody  in  the 
administration  will  lake  care  of  that. 
They  will  reduce  that  item.  "  That 
would  be  .safer  for  us  than  being  held 
responsible. 

The  other  thing  that  has  always 
concerned  me.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
line-item  veto  is  not  going  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  even  going  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget.  It  is  going 
to  be  exercised  by  some  faceless, 
nameless  bureaucrat,  who  wears  a 
little  green  eyeshade.  He  sits  down  in 
the  bowels  of  the  building  somewhere. 
He  does  not  change  whether  the  Re- 
publicans are  in  power  or  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  power  and  generally,  he 
"ain't  never  liked  that  program 
nohow."  He  has  always  wanted  a 
chance  to  "get  it.  "  So  he  puts  it  on  the 
list  for  the  line-item  veto. 

That  will  happen  time  after  time 
Then  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  has 
had  some  program  brought  to  his  at- 
tention by  his  constituents  or  through 
an  oversight  hearing,  may  find  himself 
facing  the  fact  that  he  got  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  override 
the  President's  veto  on  this  little  line 
item.  It  may  be  the  Mississippi  Sea- 
shore gatehouse  at  the  park. 

How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  that?  A  gatehouse  is 
something  the  bureaucrat  has  never 
felt  they  needed,  and  so  he  gets  it  put 
on  the  list. 

Just  multiply  that  by  the  number  of 
items  that  may  be  involved.  That  has 
always  concerned  me 

The  other  thing  that  has  concerned 
me  is  that  you  would  be  giving  tremen- 
dous power  to  the  executive  and  his 
team.  If  they  do  not  think  that  Chiles 
has  been  behaving  lately,  they  can  ask 
the  computer  to  give  them  a  list  of  the 
things  in  which  Chiles  is  now  interest- 
ed. They  would  look  for  the  "little 
one."  and  send  him  a  message  The  ad- 
ministration might  look  at  Chiles  or 
some  other  Senator  and  decide  he  is 
not  answering  our  calls  right  now.  He 
is  not  paying  attention  to  us  right 
now.  We  do  not  like  his  record  right 
now".  So  let  us  send  him  a  message,  but 
we  will  not  do  anything  real  big.  liOth- 
ing  prominent.  We  will  just  find  a  few 
here  and  there.  The  printout  will 
come  through,  and  they  can  look  o\er 
it  and  circle  a  few  things.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous power. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned Ihat  we  are  talking  about  re- 
writing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  going  to  do  it  with  a 
statute.  There  have  been  attempts 
before  to  try  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  have  been  constitutional 
amendments  proposed.  They  have 
been  going  on  since  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  before,  urging  the 
administration  to  change  the  veto 
power.  Thus  far  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. I  would  hate  to  .see  us  now  at- 
tempt to  achieve  that  change  with  a 
statute  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
very  wise  thing  to  do.  I  think  we  would 
be  altering  the  separation  of  power. 

States  have  evolved  differently  from 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  Constitution. 
They  have  different  powers.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  States  they  have  had 
citizen-type  legislators  who  do  not  op- 
erate full  time  Their  budgets  are 
much  smaller  and  the  line  items  are 


fewer.  In  my  Stale,  we  had  so-called 
legislative  courtesy.  Any  time  there 
was  a  line-item  veto,  the  Senate  would 
go  into  executive  session  and  say. 
"What  does  the  Senator  from  Polk 
County  want  to  do  on  this  item?  And 
you  would  just  indicate  up  or  down, 
and  that  was  what  determined  wheth- 
er that  line-item  veto  was  overridden 
or  not.  It  was  a  perfunctory  thing.  So 
the  States  have  worked  their  will  on 
what  they  would  do  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  object.  The  Senator 
has  a  ri^ht  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
not  a  sufiicient  second. 

Mr.  C  ILFS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
tliere  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
leagi"*  from  Georgia  will  yield  for  a 
question  or  two  from  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  ask  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  whether  his  amendment 
concerning  a  statutory  line-item  veto 
power  pro\ides  in  essence  that  if  there 
was  a  line-item  veto  of  any  appropria- 
tion item  by  the  President  an  override 
could  lake  place  in  both  Houses  by  a 
constitutional  majority  as  distin- 
guished from  the  two-thirds  majority 
now  required  when  the  President  fully 
vetoes  a  bill? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  further  pursue 
the  question  by  asking  my  friend  from 
Georgia  whether  he  has  made  some 
inquiries  of  respected  legal  counsel  as 
to  the  opinion  of  those  individuals  of 
the  constitutionality  of  a  statutory  as 
distinguished  from  constitutional  ap- 
proach to  the  question? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  There  are  differ- 
ent opinions  on  that,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows.  I  think  the  1974  Budget 
Act  probably  raises  similiar  difference 
of  opinions. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  .say  to  my  col- 
league from  Georiga  that  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  him  present  this  amendment. 
At  the  appropriate  time.  I  would  like 
to  speak.  Mr.  President,  in  favor  of 
this  point  of  view,  although   I  share 
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the  very  serious  legal  reservations  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  ap- 
proach he  is  taking.  In  view  of  the 
overriding  importance  of  addressing 
all  of  these  fiscal  problems  when  we 
face  a  $1.5  trillion  budget  deficit.  I 
should  like.  Mr.  President,  when  my 
f.iend  has  concluded,  to  express  my 
supporting  point  of  view  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  will  not  take 
long,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  have  just  a  few  very  brief  com- 
ments. 

I  suggest,  in  order  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  questions  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  that 
this  or  any  other  President  will  not  be 
unduly  influenced  by  the  green  eye- 
shade  people.  The  buck  still  stops  in 
the  Oval  Office  when  a  decision  is 
made  on  vetoing  line  items  or  any- 
thing else. 

In  reference  to  the  line-item  veto 
only  addressing  a  small  part  of  this 
Federal  budget,  the  line-item  veto  is 
really  a  scalpel  approach  rather  than 
a  meat  ax  approach  or  cleaver  ap- 
proach. That  seems  to  really  be  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  technique  rather  than  to  be  op- 
posed to  it. 

According  to  some  students  of  the 
line  item-veto,  they  make  the  com- 
ment that  if  the  line-item  veto  had 
been  applied  against  only  the  so-called 
controllable  items  of  the  budget  for 
the  last  5  years,  cutting  no  more  than 
2  percent  each  year,  the  savings  would 
be  $99  billion. 

So  the  line-item  veto  is  not  being  of- 
fered as  a  panacea  for  all  the  budget 
miseries  we  have.  It  is  only  one  solu- 
tion to  our  fiscal  problems.  A  balanced 
budget  amendment  would  be  another 
asset. 

In  addressing  the  comment  made 
about  items  that  may  be  under  ques- 
tion that  were  possibly  from  Mi.ssi.ssip- 
pi  or  from  Georgia  or  from  any  other 
State.  I  think  it  would  require  justifi- 
cation of  such  items.  I  think,  so  long 
as  it  were  justified,  it  would  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  magnifying  glass. 

Is  it  a  tremendous  power  we  are 
giving  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  applies  to  so  little  of 
the  Federal  budget?  I  do  not  think  we 
are  giving  away  tremendous  power.  I 
think,  rather,  what  we  see  are  those 
who  oppose  this  legislation  because 
they  fear  losing  some  of  their  own  per- 
sonal power,  which  I  really  do  not 
think  would  happen  at  all.  I  think  it 
would  probably  end  up  making  us 
stronger  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  far  as  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment addressing  that  issue,  with  a 
$200  billion  deficit  today  and  facing 
deficits  down  the  road  of  $200  billion, 
you  cannot  wait  on  a  constitutional 
amendment.  You  cannot  wait  on  the 
$200  billion  deficits.  So  why  not  try  to 
address  it  legislatively  by  statute? 


I  yield  to  may  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  First.  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  my  joining  him  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  Senator  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  have  not  intro- 
duced any  of  the  bills  to  achieve  a 
statutory  line-item  veto  power  in  the 
President  because,  as  a  lawyer.  I  have 
some  difficulty  about  the  constitution- 
al viability  of  this  approach.  But  since 
my  friend  from  Georgia  has  done  it.  I 
want  to  support  it,  at  least  to  make  it 
clear  on  the  record  how  supportive 
some  of  us  are  of  the  concept  involved. 

Let  me  make  this  statement  on  the 
constitutional  issue. 

I  was  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  for 
20  years— 12  years  in  the  house  and  8 
years  in  the  senate— in  leadership  ca- 
pacities in  both  places,  and  during  all 
those  years,  we  used  to  discuss  the 
question  of  an  income  tax  in  Illinois. 
Throughout  the  years,  it  was  accepted 
as  a  constitutional  fact  that  if  you 
adopted  an  income  tax  in  Illinois,  it 
had  to  fall  on  corporations  with  the 
same  percentage  effect  as  on  people. 

Finally,  when  Richard  Ogilvie  was 
Governor  of  our  State,  there  was  such 
a  tremendous  revenue  drop  that  the 
Governor,  who  happened  to  be  a  Re- 
publican, suggested  an  income  tax. 
The  whole  session  was  devoted  to  de- 
bating the  question  of  an  income  tax. 

Finally,  it  became  apparent  that  no 
tax  could  pass  unless  corporations 
were  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
people.  Everybody  said:  You  cant  do 
that  constitutionally.  We  all  know 
that.  For  decades  we  have  not  done  it 
because  we  know  you  cant  do  it  that 
way."  Everybody  said.  'Well,  well  try. 
anyhow." 

The  bill  was  passed.  The  question 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional given  was  taken  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
supreme  court  said:  Tt  is  a  reasonable 
way  to  do  it.  You  can  do  it  that  way." 

So.  after  all  the  decades  that  had 
not  been  done  because  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  you  could  not.  when  it 
was  finally  done  as  a  compromise,  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  course  to  follow, 
the  supreme  court  said  it  was  OK. 

Why  do  I  tell  that  story?  For  this 
reason:  Because  there  is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  trying  to  get  a  two-third 
majority  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  to  accomplish  a  line  item  and 


reduction  veto  in  the  Constitution,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Georgia,  which  requires  only  a  simple 
majority,  on  the  other  hand. 

In  other  words,  if  my  fri°nd  from 
Georgia  can  prevail  here  today  by  a 
simple  majority  in  this  place,  we  can 
send  this  question  to  the  House.  If  it 
prevailed  there,  at  their  tender 
mercy— and  I  have  some  doubts  that  it 
would— it  would  go  to  the  President, 
and  then  we  would  let  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decide. 

So  I  dispose  of  the  constitutional 
question  by  saying  it  is  for  the  courts, 
not  the  Senate.  Nobody  knows,  be- 
cause the  courts  have  never  ruled. 
This  country  is  more  than  200  years 
old,  and  this  question  has  never  been 
dealt  with  in  court,  so  nobody  really 
knows. 

It  comes  down,  then,  to  the  question 
of  whether  this  is  a  good  idea.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  even  are  a  simple 
majority  in  the  Senate  for  the  support 
of  the  idea  of  a  line  item  and  reduc- 
tion veto  in  the  President.  But  I  want 
to  answer  the  objections  to  it  one 
point  at  a  time. 

The  first  is  this:  Are  we  really  giving 
away  our  powers  as  a  legislative  body, 
as  a  Congress,  as  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  U.S.  Senate,  if  we 
give  a  line  item  and  reduction  veto 
power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  I  say.  positively  no.  we  are  not. 
We  do  not  because,  under  this  amend- 
ment, a  simple  constitutional  majority 
in  both  places  could  override  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Since 
it  takes  that  kind  of  vote  in  the  first 
place  to  pass  legislation,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  saying  that 
we  should  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  fiscal  tool  to  address 
the  problem,  leaving  to  us  the 
strength,  under  the  democratic  system 
we  live  in.  to  override  in  both  places? 
It  makes  good  sense. 

Will  it  .save  money?  That  is  a  reason- 
able question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  merely  want  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  Illinois 
experience  with  the  item  veto,  we  can 
save  between  $25  billion  and  $30  bil- 
lion by  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  line  item  and  reduc- 
tion veto  power.  I  think  it  makes  good 
sense  to  give  this  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  suggest  once  again  that  43  of  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  have  given  this 
power  to  their  Governors,  and  it  has 
worked  well.  There  has  not  been  one 
effort  in  those  States  to  attempt  to 
take  away  from  the  Governors  of 
those  States  the  power  for  a  line  item 
and  reduction  veto. 

The  other  night,  when  we  debated 
the  tax  bill,  we  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  debating  the  question  of  chang- 
ing the  depreciation  allowance  on  real 
estate  from  15  years  to  20  years.  I  op- 
posed changing  it  from  15  to  20  years. 
My  distinguished  friend  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  said  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing.  We  would 
lose  a  billion  dollars  if  we  did  not  go 
along  with  the  Finance  Committee's 
tax  recommendations.  One  billion  dol- 
lars—and we  fought  all  night.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  save  $25  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion if  it  can  be  done  constitutionally. 

I  suggest  that  we  should  bite  the 
bullet  and  try  it.  I  suggest  that  we 
should  not  be  so  jealous  of  our  prerog- 
atives. I  suggest  that  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  save  money  in  this 
budget  and  to  give  everybody  in  Gov- 
ernment effective  tools  to  save  money. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  even  though  I  have 
some  reservations  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  amendment  in  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  try  to  put  a  majori- 
ty vote  on  this  amendment  and  to  put 
it  in  this  bill,  send  it  to  the  House,  call 
upon  the  House  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 
send  it  to  the  President,  and  say  to  the 
President: 

•Now.  Mr.  President,  .vou  put  up  or  shut 
up.  You  lake  this  power.  You  show  us  where 
you  will  make  the  cuts,  reserving  to  us  the 
right  to  look  at  it  again  in  our  wisdom  as  a 
Congress  and  by  a  majority,  a  simple  major- 
ity in  both  places  express  our  points  of 
view." 

I  say  this  is  fair.  It  makes  sense.  It 
will  save  money  and  an  overwhelming- 
ly majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try whenever  they  have  been  polled  on 
this  question  have  favored  doing  this. 

I  should  think  it  ought  to  be  an  issue 
that  is  before  us  as  long  as  these  out- 
rageous deficits  are  before  us,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  its  point  of  view 
and  let  the  courts  ultimately  decide 
the  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
MATTINGLY).  This  proposal  would 
grant  the  President  statutory  author- 
ity to  veto  individual  items  in  appro- 
priations legislation. 

For  at  least  the  last  decade,  the 
problem  of  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  concomi- 
tant problem  of  a  compounding  na- 
tional debt  have  been  the  focal  point 
of  criticism  of  Federal  fiscal  practice. 
This  increased  awareness  of  the  severi- 
ty and  persistent  nature  of  these  prob- 


lems has  spawned  various  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  situation  could  be  cor- 
rected. One  of  the  po.ssible  solutions 
which  has  been  proffered  is  the  line- 
item  veto. 

Simply  stated,  the  item  would  place 
in  the  Chief  Executive  the  power  to 
disapprove  a  line  item  or  individual 
statement  of  the  Government's  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  a  particular  purpose. 
This  power  would  apply  to  appropria- 
tions contained  in  both  acts  and  joint 
resolutions.  However,  this  authority 
would  not  apply  to  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government. 

Further,  under  this  measure,  only  a 
simple  majority  vote  of  each  House 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
override  an  item  veto,  as  opposed  to 
the  two-thirds  vote  normally  required 
to  reverse  such  a  Presidential  act. 

As  of  this  time,  43  States  have  this 
budgetary  device  available  in  some 
form.  When  I  was  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  line-item  veto  proved  to 
be  a  most  useful  fiscal  tool.  On  Janu- 
ary 25.  1984.  President  Reagan  gave 
the  concept  of  an  item  veto  his  en- 
dorsement in  his  slate  of  the  Union 
address.  I.  also,  support  it  and  believe 
it  would  be  most  helpful,  particularly 
at  this  time  when  there  is  a  great  ur- 
gency to  reduce  Federal  spending,  for 
the  President  to  have  this  authority. 

On  April  9.  1984.  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  26  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178.  line-item  veto  consti- 
tutional amendments,  and  S.  1921.  A 
statutory  proposal  with  a  similar  pur- 
po.se.  the  latter  two  of  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Matting- 
LY  and  which  I  have  cosponsored.  As  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
hearing  and  to  give  my  endorsement 
to  this  important  legislation.  As  I  indi- 
cated during  the  hearing.  I  support 
either  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  which  would  have  greater 
permanency,  or  the  statutory  ap- 
proach, such  as  is  embodied  in  the 
pending  measure. 

Since  the  statutory  change  can  be 
enacted  by  simple  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  and  signature  of  the 
President,  it  would  seem  to  offer  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  granting 
the  President  this  enhanced  authority 
over  discretionary  spending.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  impor- 
tant, much-needed  change  in  the  legis- 
lative process  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations measures. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  if  this 
line-item  veto  is  passed.  I  would  prefer 
the  constitutional  procedure,  but  I  am 
not  too  sure  we  can  get  two-thirds  of 
both  bodies  to  submit  that  to  the 
people  for  consideration  and  ratifica- 
tion. 


We  can  pass  this.  We  can  try  it  out 
for  2  years.  If  it  does  not  work,  then 
we  will  let  it  expire.  A  majority  of 
both  bodies  would  be  able  to  override 
the  President.  If  you  do  not  get  a  ma- 
jority that  would  end  it. 

I  see  no  harm  in  this.  It  might  give 
us  a  testing  ground,  it  might  be  a 
forum  in  which  we  can  determine 
whether  we  should  give  the  greater 
authority  later  and  place  this  matter 
in  the  Constitution  which  then  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  would  re- 
quire two-thirds  vote  to  override.  Now 
if  we  can  just  enact  a  statute  in  which 
a  majority  vote  can  override  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  line  item,  we  can  decide  later 
whether  to  go  farther  and  put  it  in  the 
Constitution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  meritorious 
claim  for  this,  that  it  will  save  billions 
of  dollars,  is  certainly  worth  trying: 

I  remind  the  Senate  again  the 
budget  had  not  been  balanced  but 
once  in  23  years.  If  this  will  assist  in 
helping  us  to  get  a  balanced  budget,  I 
certainly  think  it  is  worth  making  a 
test  out  of  it  and  trying  it  out. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  a  few- 
other  items. 

First,  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  co- 
sponsoring  and  speaking  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  Senator  Dixon.  Senator  Evans, 
and  Senator  Exon.  as  cosponsors.  and 
ask  unanimous  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  As  I  said.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  line-item  veto  would  re- 
store the  balance  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Much  of  the  President's  constitutional 
veto  power  has  been  taken  away  by 
the  congressional  practice  of  pa-ssing 
continuing  appropriations  bills  con- 
taining riders  and  other  nongermane 
amendments. 

Currently.  Congress  is  subject  to 
pressure  from  all  manner  of  well-orga- 
nized, vocal,  and  demanding  special  in- 
terest groups,  all  interested  in  continu- 
ing their  favorite  spending  programs. 
Those  interested  in  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral spending  are  represented  by  no 
such  lobbying  group,  meaning  the  lax- 
pa.ver.  Thus,  the  line-item  veto  will 
help  to  remedy  that  imbalance. 

I  wish  to  read  a  quotation  from  the 
late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  He 
said: 

The  line-item  veto  does  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent one  single  additional,  affirmative 
power.  He  cannot  start  anything  as  a  result. 
He  can  only  stop  something  long  enough  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  country  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  faced  with 
$200  billion   deficits   we   have  a  plan 
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before  us.  a  deficit  reduction  plan  of 
approximatly  $145  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  time.  It  is  however 
backloaded.  If  I  am  not  mistaken 
there  is  something  around  somewhere 
between  $15  billion  and  $20  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985  in  this  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  That  is  not  much.  That 
borders  on  being  insufficient. 

I  think  putting  the  line-item  veto  in 
for  2  years,  trying  it,  seeing  if  it  will 
work,  trying  to  apply  it  in  this  appro- 
priations process  would  be  one  tool 
that  we  could  use  to  help  make  certain 
that  we  do  control  the  Federal  budget, 
that  we  do  control  this  defict. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  intriguing 
that  .some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
proposal  appear  to  be  attacking  it  on 
the  basis  of  its  presumed  constitution- 
al deficiences  rather  than  on  its  specif- 
ic content  and  intent.  The  debate  over 
its  constitutionality  is  an  interesting 
one  and  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  suggest  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  resolve  that 
matter  on  the  floor  today,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  appear  to  be  worthy 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
In  particular.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  study  conducted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Hatton  W.  Sumners. 
in  1938.  in  which  Chairman  Sumners 
studied  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  item  veto  through  ordi- 
nary legislation  and  advised  that  he 
thought  the  power  existed  in  Congress 
to  enact  a  bill. 

One  might  argue  that  by  giving  the 
line-item  veto  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  is  merely  ceding 
back  to  the  Executive  the  constitu- 
tionally approved  veto  powers  that  to 
a  great  degree  have  been  removed  by 
the  congressional  practice  of  passing 
such  legislative  hybrids  as  continuing 
resolutions,  omnibus  appropriation 
bills,  nongermane  provisions,  and  simi- 
lar items  and  thus  making  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  President  to  exer- 
cise his  veto  powers  without  shutting 
down  Government  agencies  or  creating 
similar  disruptions. 

Furthermore,  some  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  believe  that 
the  necessary  and  proper  clause  con- 
tained in  article  1.  section  7,  clause  18 
of  the  Constitution  provides  the  au- 
thority needed  to  legislate  a  line-item 
veto. 

But  the  question  that  we  should  be 
debating  today  is  the  $200  billion  defi- 
cits reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
and  what  steps  this  Senate  and  this 
Congress  is  going  to  take  to  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  constitutional  questions  be  de- 
cided in  their  proper  judicial  forums: 
Is  this  Senate  willing  to  make  the  crit- 
ical decisions  necessary  to  reduce  bal- 
looning deficits? 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  amendment  which 
would  grant  the  President  new  author- 
ity to  item  veto  appropriations.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  out  against  this 
notion  and  my  views  are  hardly  new  at 
this  time,  but  I  am  forced  to  restate 
them.  I  will  be  very  brief  and  merely 
highlight  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  fundamental  reasons  to  reject 
this  proposal. 

A  colleague  of  ours  describes  the 
line-item  veto  as  'more  power  than  a 
good  man  would  want,  and  more  than 
a  bad  man  should  have."'  This  may  be 
a  little  bit  of  hyperbole,  but  it  is  also.  I 
believe,  something  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the 
line-item  veto  represents  a  significant 
grant  of  power  to  the  Chief  Executive 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
branch.  And  equally  true  at  this  time, 
and  perhaps  more  arguable,  is  that 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  this  shift 
of  power  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered and  certainly  none  which  out- 
weighs the  profound  and  untoward 
impact  it  may  have. 

First,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  any 
discussion  of  the  line-item  veto  that  it 
is  not  a  mechanism  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful reductions  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reiterate, 
this  is  totally  false.  Somehow  we  are 
reaching  blindly  for  a  way  to  control 
this  deficit,  and  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  reason  in  doing  so  when  we  expect 
that  the  line-item  veto  is  going  to  have 
any  meaningful  effect  on  this  deficit. 
That  is  just  false. 

Proponents  of  this  scheme  play  on  a 
misperception  of  the  composition  of 
the  Federal  budget,  either  out  of  igno- 
rance or  out  of  the  fact  they  do  not 
want  to  face  the  truth. 

The  line-item  veto  cannot  be  applied 
against  some  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  portions  of  the  budget,  such 
as  the  permanently  funded  entitle- 
ment spending,  which  is  $300  billion, 
and  other  mandatory  costs,  such  as 
the  interest  on  the  Federal  deficit, 
which  will  be  $140  billion.  Nor  can  this 
veto  be  used  to  reduce  entitlements 
funded  in  annual  appropriations  acts, 
which  represents  another  $100  billion. 

These  items,  the.se  few  items  that  I 
have  enumerated  constitute  about  55 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Of  the  re- 
maining 45  percent,  two-thirds  is  de- 
fense spending.  What  is  left,  with  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  budget,  is  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs.  That 
is  a  simple  analysis  of  the  budget. 

This  small  fraction  of  the  budget 
has  always  borne  the  brunt  of  spend- 
ing reductions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
will  be  the  target  of  any  line-item 
vetos.  These  activities  include  educa- 
tion a.ssistance,  community  and  region- 
al development,  law  enforcement,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  health  and 
safety  research,  securities  and  econom- 


ic regulation,  energy  development  and 
a  host  of  other  vital  Federal  respoasi- 
bilities.  They  could  all  be  eliminated 
and  you  still  would  have  a  substantial 
deficit.  Furthermore,  since  there  has 
been  virtually  no  growth  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  reductions  here 
will  not  curb  the  spiraling  cost  in- 
creases projected  for  Federal  programs 
in  future  years. 

That  is  an  elementary,  simple, 
almost  childlike  analysis  of  where  we 
are  and  why  this  has  absolutely  no  rel- 
evance to  the  proposition  that  some- 
how we  are  going  to  cure  the  deficit 
with  this  idea  of  a  line-item  veto  for 
the  President. 

As  a  means  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  the  line-item  veto  is  meaning- 
less—but this  is  not  to  say  that  it  has. 
I  suppose,  no  scintilla  of  significance. 
In  fact,  it  will  make  a  substantial  shift 
in  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government.  That  is  the  impact.  It 
is  not  on  the  budget. 

Currently,  the  President  very  effec- 
tively uses  his  veto  power  to  enforce 
his  aggregate  budgetary  plan  on  con- 
gressional spending  bills.  The  line-item 
veto,  however,  will  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  beyond  simple  control  on 
overall  spending,  and  allow  him  to  vir- 
tually dictate  spending  priorities  over 
individual  programs  and  activities. 
With  this  power  the  President  can 
frustrate  a  decision  of  the  Congress  on 
any  individual  program,  be  it  for  polit- 
ical or  ideological  reasons— or  simply 
because  of  personal  bias. 

Now  if  that  is  what  the  Members 
want,  why  do  they  not  review  their 
role  here  in  the  Senate?  Maybe  they 
ought  to  go  home  and  find  a  job  in 
business  or  maybe  they  ought  to  go 
home  and  run  for  Governor.  I  think  it 
is  really  ridiculous  to  think  they  want 
to  be  U.S.  Senators  unless  they  want 
only  the  title  and  be  a  figurehead  and 
prance  aroimd  and  make  fancy  speech- 
es. Maybe  that  is  all  they  believe  a 
Senator  should  do. 

But  if  they  believe  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  a  responsibility  here 
in  the  Congress  instead  of  trying  to 
find  someone  else  to  blame  and  some- 
one else  to  take  the  action  and  bite 
the  bullet  on  the  tough  decisions  on 
this  budget,  they  ought  to  review  their 
roles  as  a  Senator. 

Perhaps,  more  significantly,  this  is 
more  than  a  question  of  who  prevails 
on  whether  any  particular  activity  is 
funded.  The  line-item  veto  has  wide 
ranging  ramifications  on  the  gamut  of 
decisions  made  by  the  Congress.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  power  of  the 
President  when  he  lobbies  Congress  by 
telephone.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  consider  how  much 
more  persuasive  he  would  be  if  his 
words  were  buttressed  with  a  veto 
.stamp  over  individual  projects  and  ac- 
tivities within  our  States  or  districts. 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  43  States  currently  grant  their 
Governor  some  form  of  line-item  veto 
authority.  The  argument  here  is  that 
it  works  for  the  States  and  what  works 
for  the  States  ought  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government.  I  was  a  Gover- 
nor for  8  years,  and  I  had  a  line-item 
veto. 

Without  getting  into  the  question  of 
how  well  this  authority  works  in  the 
States,  this  rationale  ignores  the 
major  differences  between  Federal  and 
State  responsibilities.  The  most  obvi- 
ous difference  is  simply  the  size  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  greater  the  scope  and  reach  of 
the  power  the  more  critical  it  is  that 
such  power  be  held  in  check,  balanced 
between  the  three,  coequal,  branches 
of  Government. 

Furthermore,  unlike  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  national  defense,  foreign 
policy,  and  broad-based  social  welfare 
entitlement  activities  like  social  securi- 
ty. States  do  not  have  this.  These  costs 
drastically  alter  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  budget  from  that  of  the 
States,  so  while  a  line  item  veto  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor  could  be  used  as 
an  effective  tool  to  make  large  budget 
reductions,  such  application  at  the 
Federal  level  is  impossible. 

Little  concrete  data  is  available  on 
the  actual  effect  that  the  line  item 
veto  has  had  in  State  budgeting.  But 
what  we  do  know  is  instructive.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  for  example,  reduced  the 
California  State  budget  by  an  average 
of  less  than  2  percent  per  year  when 
he  was  Governor.  If  this  rate  of  reduc- 
tion were  applied  against  the  amount 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  all  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  programs,  the  pro- 
jected Federal  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced by  only  1  percent.  We  also  know- 
that  the  legislatures  in  States  which 
have  the  line-item  veto  routinely 
■■pad"  their  budgets  with  projects 
which  they  expect  or  even  want  their 
Governors  to  veto.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  practice  which  we  would  like  to 
see  in  Congress,  but  if  we  abdicate  our 
budget  responsibilities  to  the  Presi- 
dent, should  not  he  also  take  the 
blame  as  well? 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  was  passed. 
That  measures  principal  goal  was  to 
make  Congress  more  effective  in  its 
discharge  of  its  constitutional  role  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  indeed  ironic  that  10  years 
later,  when  confronting  the  largest 
and  most  challenging  budgetary  prob- 
lems ever,  we  find  proponents  of  a 
scheme  to  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  over  the  budget.  They 
would  have  us  pass  open  ended  shop- 
ping lists  of  spending  items,  to  be 
culled  through  and  selectively  imple- 
mented by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  budget  process  we  now  employ  in 


Congress  is  the  best  or  the  most  effec- 
tive in  terms  of  assuring  responsible 
spending  decisions.  Our  difficulty  in 
grappling  with  the  current  deficit  is 
evidence  enough  of  its  shortcomings. 
But  I  am  equally  certain  that  the 
answer  to  our  problems  is  not  to  dele- 
gate further  responsibility  to  the  exec- 
utive branch.  Our  representative  de- 
mocracy should  not  and  cannot  risk 
such  a  concentration  of  power  in  one 
man.  The  prolonged  and  tortuous 
debate  over  the  Federal  budget  re- 
flects the  enormous  significance  this 
issue  has  for  our  Nation.  Let  us  get  on 
with  that  debate,  and  put  aside  these 
notions  of  finding  simple  solutions  to 
our  budget  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment attempts  to  change  the  constitu- 
tionally established  authority  of  the 
President  to  approve  or  disapprove 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  by 
a  simple  statutory  device.  This  raises 
seriou.s  constitutional  questions  and 
while  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  this  amendment  is  a 
legally  sound  or  permissible  strategy, 
beyond  the  fundamental  polic.v  i.ssues 
involved.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  principle  of 
Presidental  presentment.  That  deci- 
sion, I.N.S.  against  Chadha.  struck 
down  a  wide  variety  of  legislative  veto 
statutes  because  they  failed  to  provide 
for  final  legislative  action  at  the  time 
of  presentment  of  ?  la  v  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Mattingly  amendment  is 
merely  a  variation  on  that  same  con- 
stitutionally impermi-ssible  theme,  and 
in  effect,  would  allow  Congress  to  veto 
what  constitutes  an  impoundment  of 
budget  authority  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  1  will  recount  briefly 
in  closing  that  it  is  interesting  to  me 
that  history  is  so  poorly  recalled,  and 
so  frequently  forgotten.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  the  Congress  was  really  sort 
of  nothing  but  a  rubbenstamp  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  early  part  of  the  New  Deal  when 
the  Republicans  had  17  Members  on 
this  side.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  went 
around  this  whole  Chamber,  and  en- 
circled the  minority— that  handful, 
stalwart  bunch  led  by  Oregon  Senator 
McNary  of  17  Republican  Senators. 
That  is  all  they  had.  The  battle  cry 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  so  much  power 
that  he  was  running  the  country  sin- 
glehandedly.  and  they  could  not  get 
much  excitement  about  that  until 
Roosevelt  presented  a  proposal  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  some 
of  those  Democrats  began  to  rise.  Mil- 
lard Tydings.  Senator  Ru.ssell.  Senator 
George,  and  some  of  the  other  great 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  South 
began  to  focus  on  this  question  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  government. 

Let  us  remember  our  heritage.  We 
hung  to  that  small  minority  because 
we  believed  in  the  check  and  balance, 


and  not  to  put  everything  into  the 
hands  of  any  President.  This  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sitting  in  the  White  House. 
What  a  cry  would  come  up  from  this 
Chamber's  Republican  side. 

The  Democrats  were  trying  to  grant 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  more  and  more 
power.  Here  we  are  now  with  a  de- 
lightful President,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  one  I  support.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  his  name  is 
Reagan.  Roosevelt,  or  Republican,  or 
Democrat.  The  question  is  the  institu- 
tional question:  that  Congress  was 
walked  over,  the  Congress  was  a  rub- 
berstamp.  the  Congress  was  little 
other  than  an  amen  quarter  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  his  whole  New  Deal  up 
until  they  began  to  realize  that  Con- 
gress had  certain  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  solve  the  budget  problem 
here.  It  is  really  not  honest  to  even 
raise  this  as  a  point  to  try  to  solve  this 
budget  problem. 

Second,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  to  look  beyond  the  Republican 
President  we  trust  with  such  power, 
and  think  in  terms  of  Presidents  that 
we  may  not  have  trusted  in  the  past, 
or  we  might  not  trust  in  the  future, 
and  realize  it  is  also  not  a  que-stion  of 
just  personal  trust.  It  is  a  question  of 
institutional  checks  and  balances.  We 
ought  to  bury  this,  forget  it  was  ever 
even  raised,  and  maybe  ask  for  forgive- 
ness for  even  having  had  such  a 
thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia.  _ 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  I  should  respond 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  is  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  a  friend.  In  his  comments  he 
referred  to  my  honesty,  and  about  the 
honest  approach  to  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. He  referred  to  it  however  as 
being  a  silly  idea,  and  a  simple  solu- 
tion. I  think  he  suggested  I  go  back 
home.  I  had  written  some  of  those 
comments  myself.  I  was  not  however 
going  to  use  them.  So  I  am  certainly 
glad  he  did.  and  I  did  not.  But  I  would 
like  to  introduce  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  by 
Joseph  Bower.  He  said.  ■Run  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Like  a  Business? 
Forget  It."  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Run  the  Federal  Government  Like  a 
Business?  Forget  It 

two  different  worlds  of  management 
Busines.s  and  political  leaders  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  each  other  because  they 
operate  in  very  different  management  sys- 
tems. Per  the  technocratic  manager,  the 
most  pressing  problem  is  getting  the  work 
done.  The  name  of  the  game  is  efficiency. 
The  legitimac.v  of  businesses  is  grounded  in 
their  performance. 
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In  politics,  by  contrast,  the  goal  is  to  get 
con.sensus.  not  to  achieve  efficiency.  The  po- 
litical system  works  on  the  distribution  of 
costs  and  benefits.  Its  a  world  in  which  fair- 
ness and  accountability,  not  return  on  in- 
vestment, are  key.  Politicians  have  to  ex- 
plain themselves  to  the  public,  and  it  is 
what  the  public  thinks  that  counts. 

MECHANISMS  FOR  DEALING  WITH  REAL 
PROBLEMS 

The  higher  the  level  of  elected  govern- 
ment, the  less  likely  it  will  be  efficient.  The 
top  levels  shouldn't  be  given  jobs  that  re- 
quire efficiency.  Just  as  in  a  big  company, 
you've  got  to  push  decision  makmg  closer  to 
the  market.  In  many  ways,  you  can't  make 
government  more  efficient  except  by  getting 
parts  of  it  out  of  Washington.  'You  can't  run 
anything  that  big  that  well,  and  its  limited 
ability  is  needed  for  macroeconomic  policy, 
foreign  policy  and  defense.  Though  local 
government  is  not  always  efficient  either,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be. 

In  order  to  get  more  efficiency,  you  need  a 
certain  stability  in  what  government  is 
trying  to  achieve.  But  the  last  two  decades 
have  seen  a  tremendous  shifting  of  goals. 
Adding  to  the  problem  is  turnover  at  the 
top.  Several  thousand  key  people  come  and 
go  with  each  administration.  When  people 
change  jobs  in  companies,  the  enlerpri.ses 
run  extensive  programs  of  acculturation.  A 
lot  of  effort  is  made  to  bring  people  togeth- 
er socially  so  they  know  each  other  and 
know  that  they  play  on  the  same  team.  But 
in  government  what  would  happen  if  you 
took  50  senior  managers  to  a  nice  place,  let 
them  eat  decent  food  for  a  while  and  social- 
ize—and work  didn't  dominate  92  percent  of 
the  agenda'.'  It  would  be  a  scandal! 

Despite  all  of  its  problems,  government 
does  give  us  mechanisms  for  dealing  with 
real  problems.  The  U.S.  is  very  heterogene- 
ous. Parts  of  the  country  are  now  Spanish 
speaking  and  have  a  totally  different  atti- 
tude than,  lets  say.  New  England.  Govern- 
ment provides  a  way  of  trading  tho.se  dispar- 
ate interests  and  keeping  us  together,  and  it 
does  respond.  It's  quite  remarkable. 

WHEN  WALL  STREET  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 

When  businessmen  go  into  government, 
the  differences  in  management  approaches 
between  the  two  spheres  can  lead  to  diffi- 
culties. I  don't  know  that  anybody  has  made 
a  systematic  survey  of  how  business  leaders 
have  fared  in  Washington,  but  my  sen.se  is 
that  those  who  come  from  manufacturing 
and  service  backgrounds  have  not  had  a 
very  good  record. 

Businessmen  out  of  Wall  Street,  however, 
have  had  remarkable  success  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  a  deal-to-deal,  day-to-day 
way  of  doing  things.  That's  much  closer  to 
political  management  than  the  chemical  or 
auto  industries,  where  you  make  a  decision 
today  that's  going  to  work  out  five  years 
from  now. 

SACRIFICING  EFFICIENCY  FOR     DEMOCRATIC 
VALUES" 

At  the  lop  of  the  corporate  structure,  the 
work  is  more  like  that  of  managing  a  politi- 
cal organization  than  at  middle-manage- 
ment levels.  In  a  healthy  company,  there 
are  constituencies  both  within  the  organiza- 
tion and  outside  of  it.  The  head  of  such  a 
company  is  constantly  aware  of  the  need  to 
mobilize  those  who  will  support  him  and  try 
to  meet  their  needs— or  at  the  very  least 
keep  at  arm's  length  those  who  can  block 
the  accomplishment  of  goals. 

Still,  the  head  of  a  corporation  is  given  a 
lot  more  leeway  than  a  political  leader.  The 
presumption  is  that  affected  constituencies 


give  up  a  lot  of  democratic  values  to  let  cor 
porate  heads  gel  on  with  it-unless  they 
really  make  a  mess  of  things  whereas  in 
government  we'd  rather  see  a  mess  of  things 
than  give  up  democratic  values. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  will  quote  from 
the  article.  He  says,  "When  business- 
men go  into  Government,  the  differ- 
ences in  management  approaches  be- 
tween the  two  spheres  can  lead  to  dif- 
ficulties. "  I  guess  that  is  the  difference 
between  a  professional  politician  and 
somebody  who  has  not  been  in  politics 
all  their  life,  and  comes  into  this  arena 
from  the  private  sector. 

He  went  on  in  the  last  paragraph— 
and  said,  -Still,  the  head  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  given  a  lot  more  leeway  than  a 
political  leader.  The  presumption  is 
that  affected  constituencies  give  up  a 
lot  of  democratic  values  to  let  corpo- 
rate heads  get  on  with  it  — unless  they 
really  make  a  me.ss  of  things— whereas 
in  Government  we  would  rather  see  a 
mess  of  things  rather  than  give  up 
democratic  values." 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  irre- 
spective of  whether  you  like  the 
amendment,  support  it  or  do  not  sup- 
port it,  or  you  think  it  is  a  simple  .solu- 
tion or  a  complicated  solution,  or 
whether  you  think  it  is  a  shift  of 
power— there  is  a  lot  of  fear  in  people 
about  something  they  have  not  seen 
before  in  the  Federal  Government. 
But  I  think  what  the  overriding  ques- 
tion again  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  deficit.  Nobody  has  said  the 
line-item  veto  would  dissipate  a  $200 
billion  deficit. 

But  this  approach  is  to  try  to  get  a 
technique  into  Government  practice  to 
try  to  impo.se  responsible  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  just 
one  tool.  If  we  u.sed  it,  that  could  lead 
to  responsible  action  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. And  the  solution  is  simple 
enough.  It  only  requires  a  majority 
override. 

Once  again,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, what  it  does  is  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  like  a  magnifying  glass 
upon  different  items  in  the  Federal 
budget  that  would  not  be  brought  out 
in  the  open  unless  that  focus  or  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  it.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  control  spending 
by  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  from  experi- 
ence, I  can  state  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  those  Americans  who  are 
in  fact  currently  involved  in  the  busi- 
ness sector,  and  who  daily  struggle  in 
the  marketplace,  are  the  enormous 
problems  created  by  the  Federal 
spending  that  has  run  amuck.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  defied  all  attempts  at 
using  the  tools  to  impose  control.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  it  is  time  to  move  in 
some  new  directions  with  such  useful 
tools  as  the  line-item  veto. 
Thank  vou.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
thinks  this  is  another  important  tool 
for  the  control  of  the  budget,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  amend  his 
amendment  to  include  the  line-item 
veto  for  the  President  on  revenue 
measures? 

Mr.    MATTINGLY.    It    is    probably 
worth  discu.ssing. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Pardon? 
Mr.    MATTINGLY.    It    is    probably 
worth  discussing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  not  oppo.se  it.  would  the  Sena- 
tor consider  entertaining  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  ai.iendable.  It 
is  not  amendable. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  my  colleague.  He 
suggested  that  perhaps  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  ought  to  go  back 
home  and  run  for  Governor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  that  three  times.  During 
the  first  2  years  of  my  service.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  .serving  as  a  neighbor 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
O-egon  as  neighboring  Governors. 

There  is  a  difference  between  this 
Congre-ss  and  State  legislatures,  be- 
tween a  President  and  a  Governor. 
But  what  I  find  most  disturbing  is  the 
fact  that  we  here  in  Congress  lay  on 
the  President's  desk  huge  trainloads  of 
pork  attached  to  vital  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. We  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
a  President  to  veto  what  is  ab.solutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
Government,  but  may  be  required  to 
sign  that  legislation  and  accept  a 
whole  series  of  expenditures  which 
could  not  stand  on  their  own  merits. 

If  we  are  frightened  by  the  concept 
of  a  line-item  veto,  then  it  ,seems  to  me 
that  this  Congress,  and  particularly 
the  Senate,  might  well  be  more  careful 
in  insisting  on  the  germaneness  of 
amendments  to  pieces  of  legislation 
before  this  body.  That  question  of  ger- 
maneness is  constantly  brought  to  the 
fore,  at  least  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  Washington.  With  the  Governor 
having  line-item  veto  authority,  which 
serves  as  a  check  for  germaneness,  he 
is  seldom  presented  a  bill  that  is  not 
clear  and  consistent  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  title  under  which  it 
passed. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  is 
not  an  effective  tool,  that  it  only  ap- 
plies to  a  .small  piece  of  the  budget.  He 
also  suggests  that  it  is  a  major  shift  in 
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the  relative  responsibility  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

I  think  that  he  overlooks  something 
that  is  terribly  important.  That  is,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trial. 
It  sunsets  after  2  years.  If  it  does  not 
work,  we  do  not  have  a  permanently 
disabling  piece  of  legislation  under 
which  we  must  live.  If  it  does  not 
work,  we  simply  do  not  extend  this 
legislation. 

But  if  we  try  it  and  if  it  does  work, 
and  if  it  has  the  effect  even  of  a  small 
tool  in  helping  bring  this  as  well  as 
future  budgets  under  control,  then  I 
suspect  this  Congress  might  well  con- 
tinue such  a  proposal.  Perhaps  on  a  2- 
ycar  basis,  so  that  Congress  would 
always  retain  control  as  to  whether  it 
continued  or  died,  but  would  allow  a 
President  the  privilege  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  this  small  tool,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  to  bring  our 
budget  deficits  under  control, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
body  who  believes  that  in  the  next  2 
years  we  are  going  to  attain  a  balanced 
budget.  But  if  this  tool  works:  then  in 
3  years.  4  years.  6  years,  or  10  years 
from  now  it  may  well  be  continued 
and.  in  being  continued,  offer  some 
future  administration  and  .some  future 
President  an  opportunity  to  deal  with. 
perhaps,  a  broader  spectrum  within 
the  budget  than  that  which  the  cur- 
rent administration  might  be  interest- 
ed. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  in  closing  that 
it  is  only  a  trial,  it  is  only  for  2  years. 
It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  see  if  it 
works.  If  it  does  not.  it  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  cast  it  aside.  But  if  it  does 
work,  to  be  more  certain  at  the  end  of 
2  years  whether  this  provision  is 
worth  continuing:  not  just  for  the 
present,  not  just  for  this  administra- 
tion, not  just  for  this  Congress,  but  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addres.sed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  if  there  are  no 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak- 
does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  know 
of  other  Senators  who  want  to  speak 
in  favor? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No:  but  I  wanted 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  con- 
cluding remarks. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  speak  for 
about  5  minutes  and  then  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  will  speak. 
Then  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia can  conclude. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  very  long.  We  have 
had  this  issue  before  us  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  It  has  always  failed  to 
pass.  We  have  had  a  much  more  elabo- 


rate proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  it  did  not 
pass.  We  had  a  line-item  constitutional 
amendment  and  it  did  not  pass.  We 
had  a  legislative  line-item  proposal 
and  it  did  not  pass.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
think  this  ought  to  pass  today  either. 

First  of  all.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  I  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  that  something  as  pa- 
tently unconstitutional  as  this  ought 
to  be  passed  anyway,  by  using  the 
analogy  that  in  his  State  a  tax  law  for 
years  was  used  in  one  way  and  then 
used  the  other  way  and  the  courts  said 
it  was  all  right. 

Clearly,  the  i'ramcrs  of  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  have  this  in  mind.  One 
might  argue  that  if  they  knew  what 
kind  of  government  we  have  today 
they  might  have  had  a  different  U.S. 
Constitution.  Perhaps.  But  we  address 
that  issue  all  the  time.  That  is  what 
constitutional  amendments  are  all 
about. 

When  you  read  the  simple  language 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  it  says,  "Every  bill  •  •  • 
shall  •  *  •  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  if  he  ap- 
proves he  shall  sign  it  but  if  not  he 
shall  return  it.  " 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  that 
means  line  item  veto.  In  fact.  I  have 
looked  over  this  legislation  and  I  do 
not  know  what  it  will  mean  if  the 
President  has  the  line-item  veto.  What 
is  the  "item?"  We  do  not  have  things 
called  items.  Read  the  defense  appro- 
priations bills  and  see  if  you  can  find 
what  the  items  are.  There  are  some 
items  that  are  so  long  that  the  whole 
bill  could  be  called  an  item.  Maybe  it 
means  he  can  edit  it.  that  he  can  go 
through  it  and  put  in  parentheses  or 
strike  something  where  we  do  not 
write  English  too  well.  That  sounds 
like  a  line  item.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  has  that  in  mind  because  that 
will  not  reduce  the  deficit. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think 
this  proposal  will  reduce  the  deficit 
substantially  either. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  a  question:  Are  defense  appro- 
priations included  in  this? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  thinking  that 
if  I  were  to  propose  and  argue  for  a 
line-item  veto,  it  would  involve  the 
item  of  defense  because  this  President 
might  use  it  on  some  things  that  we 
put  in  which  the  military  would  not 
want,  and  that  veto  would  stick.  I 
would  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  including  it.  but  that 
would  not  change  my  mind.  If  you 
pick  up  a  couple  of  weapons  systems 
that  we  might  put  in  because  we  like 
jobs  and  not  because  it  is  what  the 
military  needs,  the  President  might  fix 
those  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments 
have  been  made  as  to  why  it  really  will 


have  very  little  effect.  There  is  not 
that  much  Federal  spending  which  is 
appropriated  other  than  defense,  in 
terms  of  percentages.  Nobody  would 
argue  that  it  applies  to  entitlements 
like  social  security,  medicare,  medic- 
aid. Nobody  would  argue  that  it  ap- 
plies to  any  of  the  pension  programs. 
So  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  me  it  is  not 
going  to  have  any  serious  effect  on 
this  growing  deficit. 

I  really  do  believe,  however,  that  it 
has  the  potential  for  dramatic  change 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
ready  to  make  that  change  in  a  stat- 
ute. I  think  it  clearly  speaks  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  if  we  want  to 
do  it  at  all.  The  country  ought  to  have 
a  full  debate  across  this  land  about 
what  that  might  mean  in  terms  of 
Congre.ss  and  its  powers  to  tax  and  ap- 
propriate, and  how  they  relate  to  the 
President's, 

I  al.so  think  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
raised  the  i.ssue  of  taxes  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  line-item  vetoes  should 
be  in\olved  in  revenue  bills.  He  was 
talking  about  a  very  interesting  con- 
cept. If  we  are  talking  about  spending 
money,  many  think  that  every  tax  bill 
that  comes  along  has  a  type  of  pork  in 
it.  We  talk  about  pork  here  as  if  the 
only  pork  is  a  bridge  or  a  street.  You 
know,  when  you  put  all  those  little 
loopholes  in  there,  that  is  in  effect 
spending  tax  dollars.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  right  to  \eto  those?  I  do 
not  know.  Frankly.  I  am  not  for  that, 
either,  but  I  just  raise  the  point. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  unconstitu- 
tional: I  think  it  is  unclear:  I  think  it 
has  the  potential  for  dramatically 
shifting  the  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

I  was  thinking  the  other  day.  not 
that  the  President  who  is  currently  in 
the  White  House  would  ever  have 
done  anything  like  this,  but  when  we 
had  the  Panama  Canal  question,  there 
arose  an  interesting  question.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  about  it  a 
long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
line-item  veto  in  the  hands  of  a  Presi- 
dent with  a  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
needing  one  or  two  votes,  could 
produce  some  rather  dramatic  results. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  State 
is  tremendously  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  becau.se  we  have 
all  the  national  labs  that  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  entire  country.  I  could 
enumerate,  but  it  would  take  a  long 
lime.  I  am  not  implying  that  anybody 
would  do  anything  about  those.  I  am 
not  .so  sure  I  would  like  Presidents  to 
be  able  to  look  over  those  facilities,  es- 
pecially when  they  have  favorite  legis- 
lation down  here  they  would  like  me 
to  consider. 

In  summary,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  vote   for  the  proposal,   but   I   also 
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think  we  ought  to  decide  ourselves 
here  today  whether  we  think  it  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  There  is  such  a 
process,  there  is  a  way  to  propose  a 
line-item  veto  that  would  be  constitu- 
tional, and  I  hope  somebody  does  that 
and  that  we  pa.ss  judgment  on  it. 

Just  remember,  the  language  of  the 
Con-stitution  is  so  clear.  Then  we  have 
this  amendment  that  says.  'Send  it  to 
the  President,  and  if  he  vetoes  it  by 
line  item,  whatever  that  means,  it 
comes  back  over  here  and  a  simple  ma- 
jority could  put  that  item  back  in 
whole  or  in  part."  I  think  that  is  really 
a  rather  strange  process.  Clearly,  the 
Con.stitution  did  not  envision  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  work,  so  I  think  we 
ought  to  dispo.se  of  the  question 
rather  quickly. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  not  controlled,  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
Mr.  President. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  debate 
here  the  last  few  days  on  these  differ- 
ent plans  that  are  submitted,  one  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  an- 
other one  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  another  plan  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  al.so  a 
valued  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  one  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  opposed  to  this 
proposal. 

Having  really  gotten  into  this  meri- 
torious debate,  one  of  the  the  best  I 
have  ever  heard  here,  frankly,  we  stop 
now  and  go  to  arguing  about  the  legis- 
lative proposal  tacked  onto  this  budget 
question,  reconciliation  and  so  forth, 
setting  out  a  plan,  one  might  say,  of 
how  to  veto  a  bill  or  an  item  in  the 
bill.  Let  us  see  what  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  the  author,  and  he  is  a  very 
valuable  Member  of  this  body  and  a 
hard  worker.  I  do  not  believe  this  pro- 
posal touches  top,  side,  or  botton  of 
the  real  Con.stitution  that  we  have  and 
live  under. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all 
revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  period. 
That  is  clear  and  unmistakable,  that 
they  meant  at  least  everything  those 
words  say.  That  is  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment operated,  totally  that  way. 
for  a  long  time,  as  I  understand.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  bills 
raising  revenue  and  the  bills  appropri- 
ating the  money  were  all  handled  by 
the  same  committee.  They  were  jeal- 
ous and  they  are  still  jealous  of  that 
power,  the  sole  power  of  originating 
an  appropriations  bill.  I  think  they 
have  a  basis  for  it.  I  have  always  been 
on  their  side  in  maintaining  that  as 
part  of  the  Constitution. 
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They  finally  created  a  second  com- 
mittee on  the  general  subject,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  new  commit- 
tee, which  is  now  called  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  would  be  con- 
sidered a  revenue  committee  for  those 
purposes  and  things  would  go  on  the 
same  way.  that  the  House  has  the  au- 
thority, the  only  authority,  to  origi- 
nate a  bill  of  that  kind.  We  respect 
that  generally.  I  am  not  meaning  it 
violates  the  law:  it  is  no  violation,  but 
it  is  an  abrogation  of  the  law.  We 
cannot  turn  aside  in  one  of  the  times 
of  peril  to  our  Nation,  and  that  is  what 
is  in  reference  to  these  fiscal  affairs,  a 
time  of  peril,  not  only  in  my  opinion 
but  in  the  opinion  of  people  like  Mr. 
Volcker  and  others  who  have  basic 
knowledge  and  background  and  expe- 
rience in  that  field.  Mr.  Volcker  said 
we  are  fast  approaching  a  position  of  a 
debtor  nation. 

With  deference  again  to  the  author 
of  this  amendment  and  those  who 
might  favor  it,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  it  does  not  have  a  con- 
stitutional thread  in  it,  that  it  is  some- 
thing that  has  some  appeal  that 
maybe  this  will  help  balance  the 
budget  and  maybe  it  will  be  a  step 
that  will  help  out.  There  has  been  no 
hearing  on  it,  not  on  this  identical  pro- 
posal. There  has  been  no  committee 
consideration  of  it.  There  has  been  no 
special  study  of  it  made  by  people  who 
are  versed  in  the  field,  including  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Right  here,  when  we  arc  in  a  critical 
time,  a  crucial  time,  I  suggest  that  we 
di.spo.se  of  this  amendment  when  all 
speak  who  wish  to.  forthwith  dispose 
of  it,  and  get  on  with  the  passage  of 
this  highly  important  legislation.  It 
will  be  all  right  to  come  back  to  this  in 
a  formal  way  sometime. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
substantial  deficit    reduction.   I  voted 
for   the   Hollings   budget    plan   which 
would  produce  a  deficit   almost   $100 
billion  lower  in  fi.scal  year  1987  than 
the  President's  most  recent  proposal. 
This      was      real      deficit      reduction 
through  a  program  of  shared  sacrifice. 
The  proposal  we  have  before  us  now 
to  give  the  President  a  line-item  veto 
should  be  unnece.s.sary  and  would  be 
unwise.  It  should  be  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  President   already   has  the 
primary     budgetary     power— he     pro- 
poses the  budget  in  the  fir.st  place.  If 
he  wants  to  have  a  budget  which  sub- 
stantially   restrains    spending,    he    al- 
ready   has    the    power    to    propose    a 
budget    which    sets    the    benchmark 
against   which   that    restraint   can   be 
measured.  It  is  somewhat  disingenuous 
for    a    President    to    propo.se    budgets 
with    $200    billion    deficits    and    then 
claim  that  he  needs  a  line-item  veto  to 
restrain  spending  on  the  grounds  that 
Congress  is  fiscally  irresponsible.  In  a 
very    real    sense,    the    buck    not    only 


stops   at   the   White   House— it   begins 
there  as  well. 

The  line-item  veto  would  also  be  an 
unwise    step    because    it    would    make 
Congress  less  accountable  and  would 
be  a  substantial  shift  of  power  to  the 
executive  branch.  It  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  abdicate  its  responsibility  in 
budgetmaking  while  at  the  same  time 
it  frees  the  President  from  the  need  to 
compromise  as  he  participates  in  the 
process.  It  is  clear  from  all  the  budget 
proposals    which    we    have    looked    at 
during  this  debate  as  well  as  the  ones 
which  have  yet  to  be  offered,  that  sub- 
stantial deficit  reduction  will  require 
sacrifice  and  possibly  pain.  If  this  is 
the   case,    the    Members   of   Congress 
should  be  forced  to  put  their  names  on 
the  line  in  support  of  spending  reduc- 
tions. They  should  not  be  able  to  hide 
behind  the  President's  line-item  veto 
when  asked  by  their  constituents  why 
one    spending    reduction    or    another 
took    place.    Otherwise,    Members    of 
Congress  could  pass  all  the  spending 
programs   they   wanted,   please   what- 
ever constituencies  they  wanted,  and 
then  leave  the  dirty  work  up  to  the 
President.  However,  this  would  not  be 
consistent  with  responsible  or  account- 
able government. 

At  the  same  tim'^,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  line-item  veto  would  give  him 
a  preeminent,  if  not  una.ssailable,  posi- 
tion in  the  budget  process.  All  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  to  com- 
promise when  it  comes  to  .spending 
bills.  Within  a  particular  bill,  there  are 
frequently  some  projects  or  programs 
which  they  prefer,  some  to  which  they 
arc  neutral,  and  some  which  they  out- 
right oppose.  In  the  la.st  case,  Mem- 
bers always  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  strike  those  pro- 
visions. But  if  they  fail  with  these 
amendments,  they  must  analyze  the 
bill  and  weigh  the  good  against  the 
bad,  and  cast  their  vote.  The  line-item 
veto  would  exempt  the  President  from 
this  process.  He  alone  would  be  able  to 
pick  and  choose  and  enact  his  prefer- 
ences without  compromise.  Further, 
reversing  his  veto  of  particular 
projects,  which  affect  only  one  or  two 
congressional  districts  may  very  well 
be  impossible,  even  if  it  is  a  majority 
veto  as  provided  for  by  the  Mattingly 
amendment. 

A  line-item  veto  would,  thus,  neither 
be  an  appropriate  nor  wise  .solution  to 
our  budgetary  crisis.* 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  and  Mr.  BAKER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  his  good  work. 
He  is  a  valued  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Senate,  and  of  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves.  I  think  his  effort 
here  is  another  example  of  his  initia- 
tive and  good  thought  on  how  to  get 


the  budget  situation  under  control. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  three  points 
to  make:  then  I  shall  state  that  I  shall 
not  support  this  amendment.  If  a 
point  of  order  is  made,  which  I  expect 
it  will  be,  I  intend  to  support  the  point 
of  order. 

The  first  point  is  a  little  story  that 
does  not  take  long  to  tell,  I  believe  it 
really  happened,  but  if  if  did  not.  it 
should  have.  I  am  told  that  at  the 
time  we  pas.sed  the  War  Powers  Act. 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  in  one  of  his  advisers  and  said. 
"I  have  got  to  decide  whether  to  veto 
this  or  sign  it.  " 

His  adviser,  who  told  me  this  story 
and  whom  I  shall  not  identify,  said, 
"Let  us  see.  Mr.  President:  the  Consti- 
tution says  here  that  you  are  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Is  that  right?" 

The  President  said.  "Yes." 

"And  you  are  manager  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  right,  too." 

"And  this  act  apparently  either  re- 
moves part  of  that  authority  or  limits 
it.  Is  that  correct?" 

He  said,  "Well,  it  appears  to," 

The  adviser  said,  "Mr.  President, 
what  I  would  recommend  you  do  is 
don't  either  sign  it  or  veto  it,  but  send 
a  nice  note  back  to  the  Congress  and 
say.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your 
interesting  idea,"  " 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  a  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  One  of  the  powers  that  is  sep- 
arated is  the  power  to  appropriate 
money. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pointed  out,  it  is  vested  in  the  Hou.se 
to  originate  such  measures  and  the 
Senate  to  concur  or  to  decline  to 
concur  and  the  President  to  approve 
or  disapprove.  It  is  a  nice  symmetry, 
and  it  has  worked  pretty  well.  But  if 
we  get  into  a  line-item  veto.  I  believe 
we  have  created  a  new  constitutional 
power,  and  that  is  the  power  of  a 
President  to  originate  and  appropriate 
an  item,  or  the  equivalent  of  that. 

Now,  my  President  does  not  agree 
with  that.  He  argues  with  me  at  lead- 
ership meetings  at  the  White  House 
about  it,  but  we  remain  good  friends 
on  most  issues.  And  someday  I  may 
regret  saying  this.  It  may  be  .someday 
that  I  will  have  a  different  view  on 
what  a  President  ought  to  be  able  to 
do.  perhaps  not.  But  right  now  I  feel 
constrained  to  tell  you  really  what  I 
think,  and  what  I  think  is  this  is  a  bad 
idea. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  something  else, 
Mr.  President.  This  proposal,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  says  that  the  President 
can  veto  an  item,  a  line  item.  I  will 
promise  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  Senator  Stennis 
or  Senator  Hatfield.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  one  way  or 
the  other  they  will  get  around  that. 
The  way  which  occurs  to  me.  just  off 


the  top  of  my  head,  is  every  appropria- 
tion bill  from  now  on.  if  this  were  to 
pass,  would  have  one  item,  just  one 
line.  It  might  have  a  lot  of  exhibits 
and  references.  But  I  will  promise  you 
that  will  not  work. 

The  third  item,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  make  is  I  do.  indeed,  think  that 
by  this  amendment  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  with  a  constitutional  issue  in  a 
statutory  form.  That  is  what  prompt- 
ed my  story  about  the  War  Powers 
Act. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that.  I 
think  you  could  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Maybe  I  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  that.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  item  that  violates  the  funda- 
mental tenents  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  respect,  and  that  if  a  point  of 
order  is  made  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  proposed  statute,  it  should  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  In  conclusion, 
nobody  can  be  more  eloquent  than  our 
majority  leader,  of  course,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  brief  com- 
ments to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  in  reference  to  this 
amendment. 

If  we  look  at  last  year,  we  did  not 
have  one  single  appropriation  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  there  were  some  bills  that 
were  over  the  budget.  If  we  had  had  a 
line-item  veto,  I  am  certain  that  many 
in  this  body  would  have  seen  the 
President  use  that  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said 
he  would  not  be  able  to  figure  out 
what  an  item  is  on  that  appropriation 
bill,  but  I  think  most  people  would  un- 
derstand what  an  item  is.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  end  up  with  just  one 
big  item,  no  matter  what  he  may  say. 
The  Senate  does  not  move  that  fast 
where  you  could  conjure  up  every- 
thing into  one  big  item.  They  have  not 
figured  out  how  to  put  the  M-1  lank 
in  with  the  F  16,  although  I  figure 
they  might  be  able  to  do  it  within  a 
few  years. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  also 
made  a  comment  about  we  need  a 
debate  across  the  land.  There  is  a 
debate  now  going  on  across  our  land. 
That  debate  is,  "What  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  the  deficit?" 

Well,  we  need  to  use  every  tool  that 
we  can.  and  once  again  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  line-item  veto. 

As  far  as  the  constitutionality  of  this 
issue  today,  that  is  what  we  have  the 
courts  for.  Let  the  courts  decide  if  this 
amendment  is  constitutional  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  bill  is  legisla- 


tion  which   changes   the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advised  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da that  under  Practices  and  Prece- 
dents of  Senate  Procedure  the  Chair 
does  not  have  the  power  to  pass  on 
such  a  point  of  order.  The  Chair, 
therefore,  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate  submits  the  question  to  the 
Senate:  Is  it  in  order  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill?  That 
point  of  order  is  debatable 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  point  of  order.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second''  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 
KOWsKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pfyor).  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 
YEAS-45 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gra.s.sley 

Perry 

Bidrn 

Herhl 

Pres.sler 

Borcn 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bo.schwilz 

Helms 

Quayle 

Chafeo 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

D'An-.ato 

Kas-sebaum 

Specter 

Dt'nton 

Ka.sten 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

East 

LuRar 

Trlble 

E\ans 

MaitinKly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

Wilson 

Garn 

Nickle,s 

NAYS-46 

Zorinsky 

Andrews 

Danforlh 

Huddleslon 

Baker 

DeConcini 

Inouye 

Baucus 

Dodd 

Johnston 

BuiBaman 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Bradley 

Durenberuer 

Lautenberg 

Bumpers 

Eaglelon 

Lcvm 

Burdick 

Ford 

Long 

Byrd 

Gorton 

Mathia-s 

Chiles 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

Coiien 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Cranston 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

lAfiAH 
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Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Randolph 

Rip(!le 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sas&er 

Stafford 

Stennis 

To*er 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hawkins 
Hollings 

Murkowski 

f>ryor 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  point  of  order  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  is  it  in  order  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  this  bill? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  the  point  of  order  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

-TWr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Members  cannot  hear  what  is  going  on 
in  the  well  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  with- 
draw mv  request. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  please  tell  Senators  who  are 
seated  what  is  going  on  in  the  well  of 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 
Would  the  Chair  restate  the  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  made  for  a  restate- 
ment of  the  pending  question. 

The  question  is:  Is  the  point  of  order 
well  taken''  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  inquiry.  My  friend  and  colleague 
from  Florida  has  raised  a  question  of 
whether  this  is.  in  fact,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  Was  that  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
rule  on  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  On  a  prior  occasion,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Florida  had  asked   for  that 
ruling  from  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  and  practices  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  pass  on  such  a  point  of 
order  raising  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIXON.  So  the  question  is  for 
each  Senator  as  to  whether  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  or  ultimate- 
ly the  question  for  the  courts,  is  that 
right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  practices  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair 
submits  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
The  Chair  did  that  and  there  was  a 
motion  to  table  the  point  of  order  and 
the  motion  to  table  failed. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  brieflv  on  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  submitted  to  the  Senate 
is  debatable.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  briefly  state  what  I  said  on  a 
prior  occasion  in  supporting  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  that  is 
this:  The  Chair  has  not  ruled  on  this 
question  and  the  court  has  not  ruled 
on  this  question. 

We  have  a  SI. 5  trillion  national  debt, 
and  we  are  trying  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  we  want  to 
do  something  about  it.  It  is  therefore  a 
reasonable  idea  to  pa.ss  this  amend- 
ment, and  let  it  be  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
to  whether  you  can  legislatively  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

Now.  you  can  keep  on  sweeping 
these  things  under  the  desks,  but  the 
question  of  a  line  item  and  reduction 
veto  power  is  going  to  be  before  us  as 
long  as  there  is  burgeoning  national 
debt,  which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  S200  billion  a  year  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

Now,  you  can  go  home  once  or  twice 
and  say  that  this  is  not  anything  but  a 
procedural  question,  but  that  is  a  lot 
of  baloney.  This  is  a  substantive  ques- 
tion about  how  to  balance  this  budget. 

Let  every  Senator  understand,  this 
Presiding  Officer  has  not  ruled  on  this 
question.  It  is  up  to  100  Senators 
about  whether  this  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppo.se  the 
point  of  order  rai.sed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
we  will  get  on.  Let  me  frame  the  ques- 
tion now.  We  are  not  voting  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal.  We  are  voting 
on  the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  this  amend- 
ment violates  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  can  review  and  pa.ss 


on  the  enactments  of  the  Congress, 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  the  prece- 
dent is  just  as  old.  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Stales  must  first  exercise 
its  own  judgment  as  to  whether  a 
matter  before  it  conforms  with  or  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent as  old  as  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
does.  I  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
will  be  sustained. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  to  the  Senate  the 
point  of  order  specifically  is  very  easy 
to  understand  and  does  not  address 
the  substantive  i.ssuc  of  a  line-item 
veto.  It  is  this:  Is  this  legislation 
changing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  The  Constitution 
states: 

Every  bill  .  .  .  .shall  ...  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  ap- 
proves, he  shall  sign  it.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it. 

It  is  a  rather  overwhelming  proposi- 
tion to  change  that  with  a  line-item 
veto.  We  may  want  to  do  that  some 
day.  but  the  issue  here  is  whether  you 
do  it  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
patently  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Con.sti- 
tution.  That  is  the  point  of  order.  Are 
you  changing  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  a  question  on  that? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froin  New  Mexico  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin.  a 
fine  constitutional  lawyer,  had  a  state- 
ment he  was  fond  of.  He  said,  "I  un- 
derstand English.  It  is  my  mother's 
tongue  "  And  if  you  can  understand 
English,  you  can  read  the  language  in 
here  and  it  says: 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  presented 
to  the  Piesidt-nt  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  it.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it. 

Now.  that  is  just  about  as  clear  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  If  you  think  the  defi- 
cit is  too  big  and  you  want  to  overrule 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
fine.  If  you  want  to  do  anything  el.se  if 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  fine.  But 
if  you  can  read  your  mother  tongue, 
you  will  know  that  this  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  everybody  knows  we  are  not 
going  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays;  that 
we  are  going  to  have  another  vote  on 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  put  it  very 
clearly.  You  have  a  $200  billion  deficit 
out  there.  The  vole  was  46  to  45  on 
the  previous  vote. 

You  are  not  talking  about  it  being  a 
constitutional  question.  What  you  are 
talking  about  is  whether  you  are  going 
to  try  to  control  the  Federal  spending 
of  this  Government.  That  is  what  it  is. 
That  is  the  botlon  line.  You  can  talk 
about  doing  it  in  the  same  old  way. 
Well,  the  same  old  way  •ain't  '  been 
working. 

Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put 
a  new  tool,  and  now  you  constitutional 
lawyers  are  talking  about  this  as  not 
having  any  impact  on  the  budget  be- 
cause it  only  impacts  just  a  small  part. 
If  it  impacts  just  a  small  part,  then  let 
us  try  it. 

Mi.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  by  distinguished  friend,  the 
ranking  Member  on  this  side,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  if  either  he  or  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  former 
Supreme  Court  judge  from  Alabama, 
or  any  Senator  can  cite  one  single  case 
in  America  that  says  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  unconstitutional.  Every- 
body knows  that  there  is  settled  law 
on  many,  many  questions.  There  is  no 
ca.se  on  this  question. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  right. 
It  is  so  clear  that  no  court,  from  a  jus- 
lice  of  the  peace  on.  has  ever  had  to 
rule  on  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  if  my  colleague 
thinks  that  any  protion  of  the  law  is 
.so  clear,  then  that  amazes  me,  as  a 
practicing  attorney  who  practiced  for 
many  years. 

This  question  of  law  is  unsettled. 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  have 
the  courage  to  let  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decide.  This 
Senate  is  not  the  place  where  100  sep- 
arate Senators  make  that  kind  of  judi- 
cial decision,  and  we  desperately  need 
to  reduce  these  deficits. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes:  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  still  has  the  floor 
and  has  yielded  for  a  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  not 
being  an  attorney,  I  seek  the  advice  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Everyone  is  talking  about  wheth- 
er or  not  this  proposal  is  constitution- 
al. We  have  just  heard  an  exchange 


which  indicates  that  no  court  has 
ruled  on  the  question. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  court  to  overrule 
on  this  question  unless  Congress  takes 
action,  puts  the  bill  into  effect  to  see 
whether  the  court  can  say  it  is  consti- 
tutional? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  there  may  be  pos- 
sibilities for  doing  that  under  other 
methods.  But  the  best  method,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator  as  a  Member  who  is 
a  lawyer,  is  to  pass  legislation  and  let 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  determine  that. 

There  are  people  here  that  would 
argue  that  the  War  Powers  Act  is  un- 
constitutional. They  say  that  is  a  clear 
case  of  something  that  flies  in  the  face 
about  what  the  Constitution  says 
about  the  President  being  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  But  this  Senate 
passed  a  War  Powers  Act  and  the  Con- 
stitution has  never  been  challenged 
yet  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Washington 
that  until  such  time  as  we  pass  legisla- 
tion there  is  no  determination  about 
whether  we  can  constitutionally  do 
this.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton as  a  lawyer  that  I  have  doubts  and 
reservations  about  whether  we  can  do 
it.  But  I  want  to  do  something  to 
reduce  our  budget  deficits.  I  want  to 
pass  this  amendment,  send  it  to  the 
House,  have  them  pa.ss  it,  have  the 
President  sign  it.  and  lot  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  do  this. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frorn  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
in  this  bill  there  is  the  provision  that 
in  the  event  Congress  wishes  to  over- 
ride the  \eto  of  the  President,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  majority  vote.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  for  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
override  a  President's  veto.  I  believe 
there  is  a  difference  in  fractions.  The 
President  has  requested  a  legislative 
veto.  He  requested  it  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  think 
that  clearly  reflects  the  views  of  the 
people  that  have  studied  it.  Therefore. 
I  think  is  not  proper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly  since  we  are  discussing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  eloquently  described, 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  pro- 
posed, it  ought  to  be  recognized  that 
this  Congress  during  the  past  several 
years  has  cut  the  President's  budget.  A 
line-item  veto  allows  the  budget- 
makers  to  veto.  The  President  is  not 
going  to  be  the  one  that  makes  vetoes 
of  small  amounts.  It  is  going  to  be  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or 
one  of  the  Federal  agencies,  that  is 
going   to   make    the   small    line    item 


vetoes  to  make  it  conform  to  what 
their  budget  was  when  it  was  submit- 
ted, even  though  Congress  has  cut 
their  budget  below  the  total  amounts. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  we 
have  the  huge  deficit,  and  we  have  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  do  some- 
thing about  it  every  Congress.  We 
have  been  cutting  those  budgets.  But 
the  real  question  on  the  substance  is 
can  somebody  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget— or  one  of  the 
agencies  who  really  does  not  care  and 
does  not  want  a  small  irrigation 
project,  a  small  water  project— have 
the  opportunity  for  a  line-item  veto 
that  might  have  been  worked  in  the 
Senate  for  6  or  8  years  before  it  was  fi- 
nally appropriated,  and  finally  gained 
enough  votes  out  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  get  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  ask  my  friends  who  proposed  this 
whether  they  really  have  considered 
what  happens  to  some  of  these  agri- 
cultural appropriations  that  finally 
get  into  a  bill,  whether  it  is  on  one  of 
the  nutrition  programs  such  as 
summer  feeding  programs  for  youth, 
or  whether  it  is  on  soil  conservation. 

The.se  are  small  items.  They  do  not 
get  the  President's  attention.  They  get 
the  attention  of  the  bureaucracy.  That 
is  where  a  line  item  veto  really,  truly 
lies  and  where  the  benefit  is.  if  there 
is  a  benefit.  I  do  not  subscribe  that 
there  is  a  benefit  to  this  on  balance 
because  for  the  most  part  it  will  knock 
out  small  items  that  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
worked  on  for  a  long  time— years  in 
many  instances— to  have  an  appropria- 
tion bill  contain  the  amount  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

I  would  just  as  soon  vote  on  the  sub- 
stance myself.  But  it  patently  is  un- 
constitutional, and  for  those  who  want 
to  have  that  opportunity  for  the  Presi- 
dent, they  should  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  so  it  would  be  valid. 
But  on  the  substance  of  it.  I  say.  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  mu.st 
say  that  I  find  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  profoundly  disturb- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  their  position  not 
that  the  proposal  for  this  amendment 
is  constitutional.  I  have  not  heard 
either  of  them  make  any  argument  in 
the  form  that  they  claim  it  is  constitu- 
tional. The  most  that  has  been  .stated 
b^  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  be- 
cause Congress  has  never  tried  this 
before,  because  therefore  there  has 
not  been  a  court  decision  on  it.  w^e 
ought  to  go  ahead  with  it  even  in  the 
face  of  the  plain  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution, because  the  substantive  issue 
involved  is  important. 

That  argument  goes  to  the  proposi- 
tion that,  if  Congress  is  frustrated  and 
does  not  feel  it  can  solve  the  problem 
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in  one  way  within  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  may  ignore  the 
Constitution.  It  may  ignore  the  neces- 
sity to  amend  the  Constitution  in  a 
particular  fashion.  It  is  analogous  to 
going  before  a  U.S.  district  court,  or 
even  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  and 
saying  to  the  judges  of  that  court  be- 
cause you  do  not  have  the  final  au- 
thority to  interpret  the  Constitution. 
because  your  judgment  may  be  ap- 
pealed, go  ahead  and  do  this  good  idea, 
come  up  with  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
me  because  I  have  a  good  idea,  and,  if 
you  are  wrong  on  the  Constitution, 
you  can  be  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  quite  profoundly  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  you  swore  an  oath,  as  I 
did.  when  you  became  Members  of  this 
body  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  You  cannot  hide 
behind  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  final 
authority  on  constitutional  questions. 
You  cannot  hide  behind  that  proposi- 
tion to  ignore  your  own  duty  properly 
to  interpret  the  Constitution,  which 
you  have  inherited  after  200  years  of 
history.  It  is  your  duty  to  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment is  constitutional. 

If  you  can  in  good  faith  say  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is,  you  can  vote  in  the  way 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
made  a  claim.  But  to  duck  your  re- 
sponsibility on  the  ground  that  some- 
time, at  some  future  date,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  have  final  authority 
over  the  question  is  to  ignore  the  oath 
which  you  swore  when  you  became  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  who  has  just  spoken.  I 
hope  Members  will  stop  for  a  moment, 
and  think  very  seriously  about  the 
issue  that  is  before  us.  No  one  I  have 
heard  has  advanced  any  case  contain- 
ing any  reasonable  argument  that  this 
legislative  proposal  before  us  is  consti- 
tutional. It  clearly  alters  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  that  is  to  be  done,  you  need  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Then  we 
are  told  there  is  no  case  making  that 
point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  absolutely  right.  The  reason 
there  is  no  case  is  that  the  proposition 
is  so  patently  unconstitutional  that  it 
has  never  been  put.  Suppose  someone 
submitted  a  legislative  proposal  to 
change  the  term  of  the  President  to  2 
years,  or  the  Senate  to  four,  or  the 
House  to  three.  Suppose  I  put  in  that 
legislative  proposal;  then  say,  well,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on  this 
question. 

There  has  never  been  a  case  saying 
that  a  statute  changing  the  term  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  2 


years  is  unconstitutional,  and,  there- 
fore, you  ought  to  pass  this  legislation 
changing  the  President's  term  to  2 
years,  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decide  the  case. 

What  happens  to  our  own  responsi- 
bility to  make  a  judgment  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  and  make  a  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  whether  a  propo- 
sition before  us  has  any  slim  claim  to 
constitutional  validity?  That  is  the 
i.ssue  that  is  put  here.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  absolutely  right,  in  my 
judgment,  to  press  a  point  of  order.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
support  that  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  echo  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  have 
said.  This  is  a  very  important  debate, 
and  I  think  the  points  that  have  been 
made  here  today  have  been  highly  edi- 
fying. 

Each  one  of  us  held  up  our  hand, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  said  we 
will  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  no  caveat.  You  did  not 
say.  T  will  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  only  on  those  ca.ses 
where  precedent  is  well-established." 
You  did  not  say.  "I  will  uphold  the 
Constitution  unless  something  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  that  the  Court 
has  never  ruled  on,  in  which  case  I  will 
vote  for  it  so  the  Supreme  Court  can 
rule." 

You  say  you  will  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
made  a  very  poignant  case,  that  if  we 
were  trying  to  change  the  term  of  the 
President,  to  change  the  term  of  a 
Senator,  if  I  were  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  body  that  said,  'Hence- 
forth and  forever  more  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  be  the  official 
church  and  the  official  religion  of  this 
country,"  what  language  would  you 
have  concerning  the  first  amendment? 
But  that  amendment  is  no  clearer  on 
the  hypothetical  case  which  I  have 
just  stated  than  it  is  on  this  case. 

Ben  Franklin  and  all  the  Founding 
Fathers,  Madison  especially,  when 
they  got  down  to  the  question  of  how 
shall  the  Constitution  be  amended, 
made  it  tough.  They  did  not  want 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  wake  up 
every  morning  and  just,  by  whim  and 
caprice,  change  the  fundamental  or- 
ganic law  of  this  Nation.  So  they  said. 
"You  have  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
by  both  houses." 

This  is  the  law  that  has  made  this 
country  great  for  200  years.  I  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers because  they  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  change  it.  They  wanted  every 
proposed  change  in  the  Constitution 
to  be  thoroughly  aired,  and  the  Ameri- 


can people  totally  informed  on  all  the 
possible  implications  of  changing  that 
document. 

To  come  in  here  and  say  by  a  simple 
majority  vole  >ou  are  going  to  change 
the  fundamental  law  of  this  Nation, 
which  effectively  abolished  Congress, 
at  least  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  houses,  and  say  we 
have  to  do  this  in  the  interest  not  be- 
cause we  have  a  consilutional  respon- 
sibility but  because  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  duck  it  and  kick  it  up  to 
nine  people  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  did  not  come  here  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  hasten 
to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
somewhat  bothered  by  protracting 
this  argument,  but  I  think  .something 
tremendously  specious  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  of  my  friends,  whom  I 
greatly  respect,  when  they  tell  you 
that  this  is  so  clear  that  that  is  the 
reason  it  has  never  been  tested  before. 
I  do  have  .some  reservations  about 
whether  you  can  do  this  statutorily. 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a  respecta- 
ble body  of  opinion  in  this  country  by 
respectable  attorneys  and  others  who 
have  written  on  this  that  suggest  that 
you  can  do  it  by  statute.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it. 

I  have  not  been  in  this  place  long, 
but  I  do  know  that  an  is.sue  is  not  nec- 
essarily settled  simply  because  it  is 
said  to  be  settled.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  two  experiences  in  my  lifetime 
that  were  supposed  to  be  settled  that 
were  absolutely  reversed  in  my  time  in 
public  service. 

The  first  is  this:  When  I  went  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  1950,  the  year 
that  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  beat 
Scott  Lucas,  for  all  of  tho.se  years,  for 
a  half  century,  they  had  not  reappor- 
tioned Illinois.  We  represented  by  area 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  by 
population,  and  everybody  .said  that  is 
the  way  it  is  constitutionally.  You 
cannot  change  it. 

But  while  I  was  there  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  one 
man,  one  vote  was  the  way  you  did  it 
and  they  did  change  it. 

In  all  those  years  I  was  there,  we 
argued  about  an  income  tax  and  they 
said  it  had  to  be  the  same  percentage 
on  people  and  the  same  percentage  on 
corporations.  There  are  people  from 
the  press  in  my  State  in  the  balcony 
that  know  that.  When  Governor  Ogil- 
vie  propo.sed  the  State  income  tax  he 
wanted  a  flat  4  percent  on  people  and 
a  flat  4  percent  on  corporations.  Ev- 
erybody said  you  had  to  do  it  that 
way.  it  was  the  only  way  that  it  was 
constitutional.  We  Democrats  fought 
it  and  it  ended  up  being  4  percent  on 
corporations  and  2' 2  percent  on 
people.    They    .said.    "You    cannot    do 
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that.  It  is  unconstitutional.  Everybody 
knows  that  you  cannot  do  that."  It 
went  to  the  supreme  court  of  our 
State  and  they  said.  "Absolutely  you 
can  do  it.  Sure  you  can  do  it.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  do  it." 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  respect  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  I  respect  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  respect 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  But  not 
one  of  the  three  of  them  is  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  practiced  law  all  my  life.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  about  the  Constitution 
than  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  not  any  man  or  woman  sitting  in 
this  place  who  positively  knows  what 
the  Constitution  says  on  this. 

There  is  only  place  in  the  world  that 
can  decide  it  and  that  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  mind  if  Senators  cop  out  on 
the  issue.  I  copped  out  on  a  couple  in 
my  life  myself.  But  do  not  tell  me  you 
are  not  voting  for  this  because  you 
think  it  is  settled. 

I  want  to  come  in  your  State  and 
debate  that  question  in  any  public 
place.  It  is  not  settled.  It  is  only  going 
to  be  settled  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  decides. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  would  not 
imply  that  because  some  Member  of 
the  Senate  did  feel  that  this  was  un- 
constitutional and  so  voted  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  that  the  Senator  was 
copping  out.  would  he? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  Each  Senator 
should  vote  the  way  they  please,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  conscience.  But  I 
suggest  the  constitutional  question  is 
not  settled. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  two  instances 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  present- 
ed to  us  in  favor  of  his  argument 

Mr.  DIXON.  Do  you  want  another?  I 
will  give  you  more. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  those  two  in- 
stances, the  Senator  will  admit  where 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  directed  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  they  had  flaws  in  their  laws. 

Mr.  DIXON.  One  case  involved  the 
Federal  Constitution;  the  other  was 
solely  an  Illinois  constitution  issue. 
And  let  me  cite  another  case.  Separate 
but  equal  was  OK  in  the  schools  for  a 
long,  long  time,  for  decades  and  dec- 
ades. But  a  new  case  was  brought  back 
to  the  Court  again  and  the  Court  said, 
"We  changed  our  mind,  it  is  not." 

There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that 
have  changed  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  this  question  is  open  to 
doubts. 
Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
little    difficult    to    follow    the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  argues  with  passion 
or  with  conviction,  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  supports  the  concept  of 
line  item  veto  but  now  feels  compelled 
to  vote  in  the  negative  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  proposal  is  constitutional. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  voted  to  table 
the  point  of  order  because  I  wanted  us 
to  be  able  to  get  a  full  debate  on  the 
substance  of  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  give  the  President  the 
power  of  line-item  veto. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  we 
should.  As  Governor  of  Oklahoma.  I 
had  the  opportunity  under  the  State 
constitution  of  our  State  to  have  the 
power  of  line-item  veto  on  appropria- 
tions bills.  I  utilized  that  power,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  all  the  Governors  of 
Oklahoma  combined  in  the  State  his- 
tory during  the  4  years  that  I  served, 
to  try  to  keep  spending  under  control 
in  our  State  at  that  time. 

I  think  given  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  this  is  a  power 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have.  Therefore,  I 
wanted  to  see  us  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  question. 

But  now.  the  question  on  which  I 
must  vote  is  not  whether  or  not  I  sup- 
port the  line-item  veto.  I  do  support  it. 
The  question  on  which  I  must  vote  is, 
is  the  current  proposal  to  make  this 
change  by  statute  rather  than  consti- 
tutional amendment  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
On  that  particular  question,  as  much 
as  I  favor  the  line-item  veto,  I  feel  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  vote  that  it  does 
not  comply  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  say  with  all  sin- 
cerity to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  I  do  think,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said  earlier,  that  each  of 
us  has  a  responsibility  under  our  own 
oath  to  read  the  Constitution  and  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  evade  that  responsi- 
bility to  read  the  Constitution  and 
study  its  meaning  very  carefully  by 
simply  .saying  that  it  is  an  issue  that 
the  courts  must  ultimately  decide.  I 
am  one  who  has  been  concerned  from 
time  to  time  by  what  I  thought  was  a 
misreading  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Federal  courts.  I  think  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
have  clear  meaning,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  read  it  clo.sely. 
This  is  an  economic  emergency,  I 
grant,  and  I  admire  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  On  many  occa- 
sions, he  has  led  valiant  efforts  to 
bring  spending  under  control.  I  think 
he  has  expressed  on  many  occasions 
the  fact  that  if  we  do  not  get  these 
deficits  under  control,  we  are  going  to 
destroy  our  entire  economy  and  we 
threaten  to  tear  apart  the  social  fabric 
as  a  result. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  danger- 
ous and  slippery  slope  on  which   we 


have  embarked.  Are  we  to  declare,  if 
an  emergency  exists  in  this  country 
for  one  reason  or  another,  social 
unrest  or  otherwise,  that  we  should 
suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights,  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  to  take  care  of 
that  emergency?  Are  we  to  say  that 
the  right  of  free  exercise  of  religion  or 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is 
something  that  we  have  no  individual 
responsibility  as  elected  officials  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  that  we 
should  simply  allow  some  court  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  means  what  it  says  it 
means?  I  think  not. 

This  is  not  a  situation.  I  say  to  may 
friend  from  Illinois,  like  the  question 
of  legislative  apportionment,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  apportionment  of 
a  State  legislature  based  upon  area 
rather  than  population  violates  the 
equal  protection  clause.  We  are  not 
here  interpreting  a  nebulous  clause 
like  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  says  no  citizen  shall  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  We  are 
here  dealing  with  language  of  the 
Constitution  under  the  legislative  arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  that  spells  out 
with  great  clarity  the  manner  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
enacted,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  consider  a  full  bill 
under  the  legislation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  if  the  President  vetoes  a  bill, 
it  is  not  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Hou.ses  of  Congress  that  is  called  upon 
to  overrule  such  a  veto. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  were  of- 
fering a  constitutional  amendment,  I 
would  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  believe  in 
giving  the  President  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. If  we  were  to  research  and 
find  other  ways,  perhaps  limited 
powers  of  rescission  to  be  granted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  that  could  pass  constitutional 
muster.  I  would  be  supporting  it. 

I  sympathize  in  terms  of  substance 
with  what  he  is  urging  us  to  do.  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  anything,  any 
current  issue,  any  current  emergency, 
any  prevailing  opinion  in  the  country, 
any  Gallup  poll,  anything  that  brings 
me  political  gain  in  the  short  term  or 
political  loss  in  the  short  term,  over- 
rules the  responsibility  that  I  have  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  line-item  veto  is  a  good  idea 
to  seriously  consider  this  matter.  I 
urge  my  colleague  from  Illinois  and 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  who  are 
very  sincere  in  their  views,  to  consider 
it  and  to  ponder  whether  or  not  w'e 
should  return  to  this  issue  on  another 
day,  in  another  forum,  with  language 
drafted  in  another  way. 

I  say  to  both  of  them  that  if  we 
come  back  on  another  day,  either  with 
a  constitutional  amendment  or  with  a 
different  kind  of  statutory  language 
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that  more  arguably  would  pass  consti- 
tutional muster,  this  Senator  would  be 
firmly  in  their  corner.  But  as  of  today. 
I  have  to  vote  not  on  the  legislative 
veto  question  but  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proposal  before  us 
passes  muster  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  delegate 
to  another  individual  the  responsibil- 
ity which  I  have  as  an  American  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  process. 

I  must  with  regret,  Mr.  President, 
say  I  think  it  is  my  dufy  as  I  see  it— I 
cannot  define  anyone  else's  duty  for 
them.  I  know  how  I  understand  the 
Constitution,  I  know  how  I  read  the 
Constitution.  To  me.  personally,  it  is 
clear:  therefore.  I  must  do  my  own  in- 
dividual duty  as  I  see  it  and  vote  that 
this  does  not  pass  constitutional 
muster. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  and  Mr. 
McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  statement  and  I  think  he  is  per- 
fectly right  in  voting  his  conscience  a-s 
he  sees  it.  My  conscience  tells  me  ex- 
actly the  opposite  and  I  shall  vote  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way.  That  does  not 
mean  he  is  right  or  that  I  am  right.  He 
is  doing  what  his  judgment  tells  him  is 
his  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  every 
one  of  the  100  Members  here  should 
do  it.  Nobody  should  vote  for  the  point 
of  order  because  he  is  against  the  line- 
item  veto  provision;  equally,  no  one 
should  vote  against  it  because  he  is  for 
the  line-item  veto.  I  happen  to  be 
against  the  Mattingly  amendment  and 
shall  vote  against  it  if  we  get  to  that 
point.  I  do  not.  however,  believe  that  it 
is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

We  have  had  recent  attempts  on  the 
part    of    the   Congress   of   the    United 
States    to   enact    legislative    veto    and 
many  within  this  body,  including  the 
Senator    from    Idaho,    felt    the   courts 
were  wrong  in  saying  that  the  legisla- 
tive veto  was  an  improper  exercise  of 
legislative  authority.   I  think  there   is 
another  reasonable  interpretation  that 
the    courts    should    have    found    and 
could    have    found.    To    suggest    that 
there  is  only  one  point  of  view  avail- 
able or  only  one  point  of  view  possible 
begs   the   question   about   whether   or 
not  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
on  this  issue.  If  it  were  that  easy,  we 
would  not  need  a  Supreme  Court.  But 
the   Supreme   Court    is   not    final   be- 
cause it  is  infallible;  it  is  infallible  be- 
cause it  is  final.  This  body  is  neither 
infallible  nor  final  and  each  of  the  100 
Members  must  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

I  am  against  the  line-item  veto  in 
this  particular  instance,  because  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  outlin- 
ing its  deficiency.  It  is  not  the  appro- 
priation process  that  is  failing  in  this 
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It  is  not  the  appropriations  process, 
which  could  be  reached  by  line-item 
veto,  that  is  going  to  solve  the  budget- 
ary problem.  We  shall  have  done 
something  but  have  done  something 
virtually  meaningless  if  we  grant  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  reach  those  things  that  are 
governed  by  appropriations  and  not 
able  to  touch  at  all.  all  those  other 
questions  which  are  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  appropriations  process  to  con- 
strain. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  line-item  veto 
because  I  think  it  deals  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  problem.  However.  I 
do  believe  that  we  are  not  violating 
our  oath  of  office  if  we  vote  against 
the  point  of  order  to  say  that  it  could 
be  constitutional  and  we  could,  with 
good  conscience,  vote  in  favor  of  it  if 
we  are  so  disposed. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  point  of 
order.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  against  that  point 
of  order  and  I  hope  the  point  of  order 
will  be  turned  down.  Then  in  turn,  we 
shall  vote  on  the  substance,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  get  to  before  long. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  read  from  a  study  conducted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  an  earlier  Congress. 
Hatton  Sumners  stated  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional for  the  legislature  to  enact 
the  line-item  veto.  He  said: 

Mcmbrrs  of  Congres-s  are  sent  to  the  seat 
of  Govi-rnmenl  by  ihi-  people  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  enacting  the  laws  and 
fixing  public  policy,  and  are  by  general  and 
.specific  grants  as  well  as  by  implication 
given  all  the  power  and  discretion  essential 
to  complete  responsibility  to  the  people  for 
the  discharge  of  those  dulle.s.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Houses  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
add  to  their  efficiency,  guided  by  their  judg- 
ment and  acting  under  their  respon.sibllity 
to  the  people  in  the  discharge  of  their  con 
stitutional  responsibility,  so  draw  an  appro- 
priation bill  that  in  their  judgment  each 
item  may  be  separately  considered  by  the 
President  and  approved  or  disapproved,  and 
as  drawn  and  approved  items  may  stand  as 
complete  and  harmonious  items  of  legisla- 
tion while  the  items  disapproved  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  Congress  for  further  con- 
sideration, they  act.  it  seems  clear  to  me. 
within  their  constitutional  powers  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  begin  leg- 
islating on  the  basis  of  what  the  courts 
may  rule  in  the  future,  then  it  seems 
to  me  we  unilaterally  relinquish  much 
of  our  constitutionally  mandated  au- 
thority. Some  of  us  in  this  body  be- 
lieve that  certain  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  are  unconstitutional.  That  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  should 
preempt    whatever    court    challenges 


constitutionally      approved      judicial 
review  system? 

What  this  debate  has  done— and 
wish  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  was 
still  in  the  Chamber  when  we  were 
talking  about  going  through  the  proc- 
ess of  the  constitutional  amendment 
on  the  line-item  veto,  which  I  think  we 
need  to  consider  in  the  future— is  to 
show  that  something  mu.st  be  done  im- 
mediately. The  deficits  are  not  going 
to  wait  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  run  its  merry  way  through 
this  Congress  and  the  land  to  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  Once  again,  I 
think  what  has  happened  is  this 
debate  today  on  the  line-item  veto  has 
placed  us  and  this  budget  deficit  under 
a  magnifying  glass.  It  has  created  the 
focus  where  it  belongs.  If  we  lose, 
those  who  would  try  to  include  differ- 
ent items  into  an  appropriation  bill 
which,  believe  me,  are  not  justified 
and  should  not  be  there,  will  probably 
think  twice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  that  letter 
by  Mr.  Sumners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  December  17.  1937. 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor.  M.C, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 
My    Dear   Colleague:    With    reference   to 
House  Joint   Resolution  515.  introduced  by 
you.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution authorizing  a  veto  of  .separate  items 
in  appropriation  bills,  which  resolution  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, beg  to  advi.se  that  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Con- 
.slitution    I    have    reached    the    conclusion 
which  I  submit  for  your  consideration  that 
the  Houses  of  Congress,  without  an  amend 
ment    to   the   Constitution,   may   authorize 
the  President  to  veto  separate  items  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Article  I.  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." 

Each  of  the  Hou.ses  of  Congress  is  author- 
ized under  the  Constitution  to  establish  its 
own  rules  of  procedure.  (Art.  I,  sec.  5.  clause 
2.) 

Article  I.  section  7.  clause  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides: 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approves  he  shall  sign  it.  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  it.  with  his  objections,  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If.  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 


reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in 
all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
each  Hou.se  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  10  da.vs 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
pre.sented  to  him.  the  .same  shall  be  a  law.  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  .signed  it.  unless 
the  Congre.ss  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
law.  " 

This  section,  as  you  will  ob.serve.  is  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  general  powers  of  Congre.ss 
and  is  to  be  strictly  construed.  Does  the 
word  bill"  necessarily  mean  all  the  sepa- 
rate items  as.<>embled  under  one  caption, 
each  of  which  might  have  been  the  subject 
matter  of  a  separate  bill  but  which  for  con- 
venience sake  in  expediting  the  publics 
business  are  a.ssembled  under  one  capUon? 
It  is  clear  that  the  .sole  purpose  of  this  .sec- 
tion is  to  make  certain  that  no  item  of  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  law  until  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  or.  if  di.sapproved 
by  the  President,  is  again  pa.s.sed  by  both 
Houses  by  two-thirds  vote,  the  objections  of 
the  President  notwithstanding. 

To  hold  that  the  word  bill"  necessarily 
means  all  the  items  a.s.sembled  under  one 
caption  would  be  a  construction  operative 
against  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution. That  construction  would  compel  the 
President  officially  to  approve  items  which 
he  does  not  in  fact  approve  in  order  to  avoid 
striking  down  other  items  which  he  does  ap- 
prove. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  construc- 
tion would  force  him  to  disapprove  items 
which  In  fact  he  does  approve  in  order  to 
reach  other  items  which  he  disapproves.  If. 
however.  Congress  draws  an  appropriation 
bill  .so  that  without  doing  hurt  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  legislation  the  President  Is  per- 
mitted to  disapprove  separate  items  and  ap- 
prove the  remainder,  permitting  tho.se  items 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Houses  of 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  to 
become  law.  that  would  be  In  harmony  with 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Under  that  arrangement  the  Items  whieli 
are  disapproved  by  the  President  would  be 
cut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  re- 
turned to  Congress,  with  his  objection,  for 
reconsideration,  as  in  other  ca.ses  of  veto, 
which  arrangement  likewise  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  would  be  necessary,  as  I  view  it.  before 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  veto  a 
separate  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  for 
the  Hou.ses  of  Congress  by  appropriate  reso- 
lution to  indicate  to  the  President  that  they 
have  drawn  the  bill  so  that  each  item  may 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  examination  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval, and  that  it  Is  the  will  of  Congre.ss 
that  the  bill  be  thus  examined  and  acted 
upon.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  a  situation 
under  which  the  President  could  cut  away 
parts  of  a  bill,  leaving  as  the  law  an  incom- 
plete item  of  legislation  which  the  Houses 
of  Congress  would  not  have  approved  in 
that  form  as  an  original  proposition.  The 
Houses  of  Congress  must  have  control  over 
legislative  processes  In  order  that  the  people 
may  hold  them  to  full  responsibility  for  the 
results  of  legislative  processes.  The  power  to 
do  is  always  essential  to  the  right  to  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  and  the  method  of  the 
doing.  Hence,  the  rule  of  strict  construction 
of  limitations  upon  general  powers. 

It  would  not  .seem  necessary  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  question  to  do  more  than 


examine,  in  the  light  of  the  general  plan 
and  philosophy  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  directly  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to.  However,  the 
general  scope  and  character  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  dUscretion  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  Houses  of  Congress  by 
general  and  specific  grants  throw  light  upon 
the  question  being  examined. 

Congress  Is  given  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  (there  can  be  no  more  far-reach- 
ing power  than  that)  to  pay  the  debts:  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to 
borrow  money  without  limit  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States:  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States:  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof:  to  constitute  public  offices  and  pro- 
vide for  officers:  to  declare  war  and  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies  (which  is  a 
great  power  and  a  great  discretion)  and  to 
make  rules  for  their  government:  to  exercise 
entire  legislative  jurisdiction  over  territo- 
ries, forts,  arsenals,  etc.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Senate  exercises  a  veto  power  over  the 
Presidents  appointments.  The  personnel 
which  constitutes  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, functioning  a.s  .separate  entities  under 
the  impeachment  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, is  given  the  power  to  remove  the 
entire  judicial  personnel  from  the  Chief 
Justice  down  and  the  entire  executive  per- 
sonnel from  the  President  down. 

In  addition  to  making  the  rules  for  their 
procedure,  the  House  and  the  Senate  judge 
of  the  election  and  qualification  of  their  re- 
spective Members  and  may  remove  them. 
They  may  not  be  questioned  anywhere  else 
as  to  what  they  say  in  debate.  In  other 
words,  except  for  a  few  limitations  upon  the 
general  powers  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Members  of  Congre.ss  are  sent  to  the 
.seat  of  Government  by  the  people  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enacting  the  laws 
and  fixing  public  policy,  and  are  by  general 
and  specific  grants  as  well  a.s  by  Implication 
given  all  the  power  and  discretion  es.sential 
to  complete  responsibility  to  the  people  for 
the  discharge  of  those  duties.  When  there- 
fore, the  Houses  of  Congre.ss.  in  order  to 
add  to  their  efficiency,  guided  by  their  judg- 
ment and  acting  under  their  responsibility 
to  the  people  in  the  dl.schargc  of  their  con- 
stitutional reponsibility.  so  draw  an  appro- 
priation bill  that  In  their  judgment  each 
item  may  be  separately  considered  by  the 
President  and  approved  or  disapproved,  and 
as  drawn  and  approved  Items  may  stand  as 
complete  and  harmonious  items  of  legisla- 
tion while  the  items  disapproved  may  be 
.sent  back  to  the  Congress  for  further  con- 
sideration, they  act.  it  seems  clear  to  me. 
within  their  constitutional  powers  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hatton  W.  Sumners. 

I  asked  the  legislative  reference  service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  give  me  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  States  and  the 
provisions  of  each  State  on  this  subject. 
They  have  complied  with  my  request,  giving 
me  the  exact  language  of  the  constitutional 
provision  of  each  one  of  the  39  States  that 
have  this  provision  In  their  Constitution. 
Under  my  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  enclose  those  provisions  here- 
with: 

Item  Vetoes— Text  of  State 
Constitutional  Provisions 
1.  Alabama  (constitution,  art.  V.  .sec.  125): 
Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both 
hou.ses  of  legislature,  except   as  otherwise 


provided  in  this  constitution,  shall  be  pre- 
.sented to  the  Governor:  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it:  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it 
with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated,  which  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  the  journal  and  proceed  to  re- 
consider it.  *  *  •  If  the  Governors  message 
proposes  amendment,  which  would  remove 
his  objections,  the  house  to  which  it  is  sent 
may  so  amend  the  bill  and  send  it  with  the 
Governors  mes.sage  to  the  other  house, 
which  may  adopt,  but  cannot  amend,  said 
amendment;  and  both  houses  concurring  in 
the  amendment,  the  bill  shall  again  be  sent 
to  the  Governor  and  acted  on  by  him  as 
other  bills.  If  the  house  to  which  the  bill  is 
returned  refuses  to  make  such  amendment. 
It  shall  proceed  to  reconsider  it:  and  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  elected  to  that 
house  shall  vote  for  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill, 
it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objection  to  the 
other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  If  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  elected  to  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  If  the  house  to  which 
the  bill  is  returned  makes  the  amendment, 
and  the  other  house  declines  to  pass  the 
same,  that  house  shall  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  a-s  though  the  bill  had  originated  therein, 
and  such  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon 
as  above  provided  *  *  *." 
Alabama  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  126): 
The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  item  or  items  of 
any  appropriation  bill  embracing  distinct 
items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved shall  be  the  law  and  the  item  or 
Items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  re- 
passed according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  for  the  pa.ssage  of  bills  over 
the  executive  veto;  and  he  shall  in  writing 
state  specifically  the  Item  or  items  he  disap- 
proves, .setting  the  same  out  in  full  in  his 
message,  but  in  such  case  the  enrolled  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  with  the  Governors 
objection." 

2.  Arizona  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  7): 

■•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  .several  items  of  appropriations 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of 
such  items  while  approving  other  portions 
of  the  bill.  In  such  case  he  shall  append  to 
the  bill  at  the  time  of  signing  It.  a  statement 
of  the  item  or  items  which  he  declines  to  ap- 
prove, together  with  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  such  item  or  items  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  pa.ssed  over  the  Governor's  objec- 
tions as  in  this  section  provided.  •  *  •" 

3.  Arkansas  (constitution,  art.  VI.  sec.  17): 
"The  governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove any  Item  or  items  of  any  bill  making 
appropriation  of  money,  embracing  distinct 
items:  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved shall  be  the  law.  and  the  item  or 
items  of  appropriations  disapproved  shall  be 
void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  passage  of 
other  bills  over  the  executive  veto  " 

4.  California  (constitution,  art.  IV.  sec.  16): 
•  *  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  several  items  of  appropriation 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more 
items,  while  approving  other  portions  of  the 
bill.  In  such  ca.se  he  shall  append  to  the  bill 
at  the  time  of  signing  it.  a  statement  of  the 
items  to  which  he  objects,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  the  appropriation  so  objected 
to  shall  not  take  effect  unless  passed  over 
the  Governor's  veto,  as  hereinbefore  provid- 
ed. If  the  legislature  be  in  session,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  transmit  to  the  House  in  which 
the  bill  originated  a  copy  of  such  statement, 
and  the  items  so  objected  to  shall  be  sepa- 
rately reconsidered  in  the  same  manner  as 
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bills  which  havr  been  disapproved  by  the 
Governor." 
California  (constitution,  art.  IV.  .sec.  34); 
•  *  'In  any  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  legislature,  the  Governor  may  reduce  or 
eliminate  any  one  or  more  items  of  appro- 
priation of  money  while  approving  other 
portions  of  the  bill,  whereupon  the  effect  of 
such  action  and  the  further  procedure  shall 
be  as  provided  in  section  16  of  this  article 

•     •     •    ** 

5.  Colorado  (constitution,  art.  IV.  sec.  12): 
The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  law.  and  the  item  or 
items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  en- 
acted in  manner  following:  If  the  general  as- 
sembly be  in  session,  he  shall  transmit  to 
the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated  a 
copy  of  the  item  or  items  thereof  disap- 
proved, together  with  his  objections  there- 
to, and  the  items  objected  to  shall  be  sepa- 
rately reconsidered,  and  each  item  shall 
then  take  the  same  course  as  is  prescribed 
for  the  passage  of  bills  over  the  executive 
veto." 

6.  Connecticut     (constitutional     amend- 
ments, art.  XXXV 1 1): 

The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items  while  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proving the  remainder  of  the  bill,  and  the 
part  or  parts  of  the  bill  so  approved  shall 
become  effective  and  the  item  or  items  of 
appropriation  so  disapproved  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  the  same  are  separately  recon- 
sidered and  repassed  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  over  the  executive  veto.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  Governor  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  disapproval  hereby  conferred 
he  shall  append  to  the  bill  at  the  time  of 
signing  it  a  statement  of  the  item  or  items 
disapproved,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
such  disapproval,  and  transmit  the  bill  and 
such  appended  statement  to  the  .secretary. 
If  the  general  assembly  be  then  in  session 
he  shall  forthwith  cause  a  copy  of  such 
statement  to  be  delivered  to  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  originated  for  reconsideration 
of  the  disapproved  items  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  prescribed  for  legislative  action  in 
respect  to  bills  which  have  received  execu- 
tive disapproval.  ' 

7.  Delaware  (constitution,  art.  III.  sec.  18): 
•  •  •  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to 

disapprove  of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  the  law.  and  the  item 
or  items  of  appropriation  disapproved  shall 
be  void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  other  bills,  over  the  executive  veto. 
■  •  ••• 

8.  Florida  (constitution,  art.  IV.  sec.  18): 
The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bills 
making  appropriation  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  the  law.  and  the  item 
or  items  of  appropriations  disapproved  shall 
be  void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  other  bills  over  the  executive  veto." 

9.  Georgia  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  1.  par. 

XVI): 

•  •  •  He  may  approve  any  appropriation, 
and  disapprove  any  other  appropriation,  in 
the  same  bill,  and  the  latter  shall  not  be  ef- 
fectual, unless  passed  two-thirds  of  each 
house." 


10.  Idaho  (constitution,  art.  IV.  sec.  11): 
The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  ap- 
proved shall  become  a  law  and  the  item  or 
items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  en- 
acted in  the  manner  following:  If  the  legis- 
lature be  in  session,  he  shall  within  5  days 
transmit  to  the  house  within  which  the  bill 
originated  a  copy  of  the  item  or  items  there- 
of disapproved,  together  with  his  objections 
thereto,  and  the  items  objected  to  shall  be 
separately  reconsidered,  and  each  item  shall 
then  take  the  same  course  as  is  prescribed 
for  the  passage  of  bills  over  the  executive 
veto." 

11.  Illinois  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  16): 
■■•  •  •  Bills     making     appropriations     of 

money  out  of  the  treasury  shall  specify  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  same  are 
made,  and  appropriate  to  them,  respective- 
ly, their  several  amounts  in  distinct  items 
and  sections,  and  if  the  Governor  shall  not 
approve  any  one  or  more  of  the  items  or  sec- 
tions contained  in  any  bill,  but  shall  ap- 
prove the  residue  thereof,  it  shall  become  a 
law  as  to  the  residue  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it. 

"The  Governor  shall  then  return  the  bill, 
with  his  objections  to  the  items  or  sections 
of  the  same  not  approved  by  him,  to  the 
house  in  which  the  bill  shall  have  originat- 
ed, which  house  shall  enter  te  objections  at 
large  upon  its  journal  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider so  much  of  said  bill  as  is  not  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

"The  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  in 
both  hou.ses  in  reconsidering  the  same  as  is 
hereinbefore  provided  in  case  of  an  entire 
bill  returned  by  the  Governor  with  his  ob- 
jections: and  if  any  item  or  section  of  said 
bill  not  approved  by  the  Governor  shall  be 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  as- 
.sembly.  it  shall  become  part  of  said  law.  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  Gover- 
nor. •  •  •  " 

Indiana:  The  Governor  has  no  power  to 
veto  items. 

Iowa:  The  Governor  has  no  power  to  veto 
items. 
12.  Kansas  (constitution,  art.  II.  .sec.  14): 
■■•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  several  items  of  appropriation 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of 
such  items,  while  approving  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  bill;  in  such  case  he  shall  append 
to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it.  a  state- 
ment of  the  item  or  items  to  which  he  ob- 
jects, and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall 
transmit  such  statement,  or  a  copy  thereof, 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  any  ap- 
propriations so  objected  to  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  reconsidered  and  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  and.  if  so  reconsidered  and  approved, 
shall  take  effect  and  become  a  part  of  the 
bill,  in  which  case  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  shall  certify  on  such  bill  such 
fact  of  reconsideration  and  approval." 

13.  Kentucky  (consitution.  sec.  88); 
■  •  •  •  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to 

disapprove  any  part  or  parts  of  appropria- 
tion bills  embracing  distinct  items,  and  the 
part  or  parts  disapproved  shall  not  become  a 
law  unless  reconsidered  and  passed,  as  in 
case  of  a  bill." 

14.  Louisiana  (constitution,  art.  V,  sec.  16): 
•The  Governor  shall   have  the  power  to 

disapprove  of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  for  money,  embrac- 
ing distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of 
the  bill  approved  shall  be  law.  and  the  item 


or  items  of  appropriation  disapproved  shall 
be  void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  other  bills  over  veto." 

Maine;   The   Governor    has   no    power   to 
veto  items. 

15.  Maryland   (constitution,   art.   II,   sec. 
17); 

The  Governor  shall  have  power  to 

disapprove  of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bills 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  the  law,  repassed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  limitations  pre- 
scribed for  the  passage  of  other  bills  over 
the  executive  veto." 

16.  Massachusetts  (constitutional  amend- 
ments, art.  LXIII.  -sec.  5); 

The  Governor  may  disapprove  or  reduce 
items  or  parts  of  items  in  any  bill  appropri- 
ating money.  So  much  of  such  bill  as  he  ap- 
proves shall  upon  his  signing  the  same 
become  law.  As  to  each  Item  disapproved  or 
reduced,  he  .shall  transmit  to  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  originated  his  reason  for  such 
disapproval  or  reduction,  and  the  procedure 
shall  then  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  disapproved  as  a  whole.  In  case  he  shall 
fail  so  to  transmit  his  reasons  for  such  dis- 
approval or  reduction  within  5  days  after 
the  bill  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
such  items  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
unle-ss  the  general  court  by  adjournment 
shall  prevent  such  transmission,  in  which 
case  they  shall  not  be  law." 

17.  Michigan  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  37): 
"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items;  and  the  part  or  parts  ap- 
proved shall  be  the  law;  and  the  item  or 
Items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  re- 
passed according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  for  the  passage  of  other 
bills  over  the  executive  veto." 

18.  Minnesota  (constitution,  art.   IV,  sec. 
11); 

If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Governor 
contain  several  items  of  appropriation  of 
money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of 
such  items,  while  approving  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  bill.  In  such  case  he  shall 
append  to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it. 
a  statement  of  the  items  to  which  he  ob- 
jects, and  the  appropriation  ,so  objected  to 
shall  not  take  effect.  If  the  legislature  be  in 
ses-sion.  he  .shall  transmit  to  the  House  in 
which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of  .such 
statement,  and  the  items  objected  to  shall 
be  separately  reconsidered.  If.  on  reconsid- 
eration, one  or  more  of  such  items  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  house,  the  same  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  law.  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Governor.  All  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  relation  to  bills  not  approved  by  the 
Governor,  shall  apply  in  cases  in  which  he 
shall  withhold  his  approval  from  any  item 
or  items  contained  in  a  bill  appropriating 
money." 

19.  Mississippi  (consitution,  sec.  73): 
The  Governor  may  veto  parts  of  any  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  approve  parts  of  the 
same,  and  the  portions  approved  shall   be 
law." 

20.  Missouri  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  13): 
■■•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contain  several  itemp  of  appropriation 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more 
items  or  portions  of  items  while  approving 
other  portions  of  the  bill.  In  such  case  he 
shall  append  to  the  bill  at  the  time  of  sign- 
ing it  a  statement  of  the  items,  or  portions 
of  items,  to  which  he  objects,  and  the  ap- 


propriations, or  portions  thereof,  objected 
to  shall  not  take  effect.  If  the  general  as- 
sembly be  in  session,  he  shall  transmit  to 
the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated  a 
copy  of  such  statement,  and  the  items  or 
portions  thereof  objected  to  shall  be  sepa- 
rately reconsidered.  If  it  be  not  in  session, 
then  he  shall  transmit  the  same  within  30 
days  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  his  approval  or  reasons  for  disapproval: 
Provided,  however.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  reduce  any  appropriation  for 
free  public-school  purpo,ses." 

21.  Montana  (constitution,  art.  VII,  .sec. 
13): 

"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  ap- 
proved shall  become  a  law.  and  the  item  or 
items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  en- 
acted, in  the  manner  following:  If  the  legis- 
lative a-ssembly  be  in  session,  he  shall  within 
5  days  transmit  to  the  house  in  which  the 
bill  originated  a  copy  of  the  item  or  items 
thereof  disapproved,  together  with  his  ob- 
jections thereto,  and  the  items  objected  to 
shall  be  .separately  reconsidered,  and  each 
item  shall  then  lake  the  same  course  as  is 
pre,scribed  for  the  pas,sage  of  bills  over  the 
executive  veto." 

22.  Nebraska  (consitution.  art.  IV.  sec.  15): 
"•  •  *  The  Governor  may  disapprove  any 

Item  or  items  of  appropriation  contained  in 
bills  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  item 
or  items  .so  disapproved  shall  be  stricken 
therefrom,  unless  repa.ssed  in  the  manner 
herein  prescribed  in  cases  of  disapproval  of 
bills," 

Nevada:  The  Governor  has  no  power  to 
veto  items. 

New  Hampshire:  The  Governor  has  no 
power  to  veto  items. 

23.  New  Jersey  (constitution,  art.  V.  .sec. 
7): 

"•  •  *  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  .several  items  of  appropriations 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of 
such  items  while  approving  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  bill.  In  such  case  he  shall 
append  to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it. 
a  statement  of  the  item  to  which  he  objects, 
and  the  appropriation  .so  objected  to  shall 
not  take  effect.  If  the  legislature  be  in  ses- 
sion, he  shall  transmit  to  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of  such 
statement,  and  the  items  objected  to  shall 
be  separately  reconsidered.  If,  on  reconsid- 
eration, one  or  more  of  such  items  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  house,  the  same  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Governor.  All  the  provisions  of  this  .sec- 
tion in  relation  to  bills  not  approved  by  the 
Governor  shall  apply  to  cases  in  which  he 
shall  withhold  his  approval  from  any  item 
or  items  contained  in  a  bill  appropriating 
money." 

24.  New  Mexico  (constitution,  art.  IV.  .sec. 
22): 

"*  •  •  The  Governor  may  in  like  manner 
approve  or  disapprove  any  part  or  parts, 
item  or  items,  of  any  bill  appropriating 
money,  and  such  parts  or  items  approved 
shall  become  a  law,  and  such  as  are  disap- 
proved shall  be  void  unless  passed  over  his 
veto,  as  herein  provided." 

25.  New  York  (constitution,  art.  IV.  .sec.  9); 

"•  •  *  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  several  items  of  appropriation 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of 
such  items  while  approving  of  the  other 
portion   of  the   bill.   In  such  case   he  shall 


append  to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it. 
a  statement  of  the  items  to  which  he  ob- 
jects: and  the  appropriation  so  objected  to 
shall  not  lake  effect.  If  the  legislature  be  in 
session,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of  such 
statement,  and  the  items  objected  to  shall 
be  separately  reconsidered.  If,  on  reconsid- 
eration, one  or  more  of  sue."  items  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  house,  the  same  shall  be  part  of 
the  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Governor.  All  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
lion,  in  relation  to  bills  not  approved  by  the 
Governor,  shall  apply  in  cases  in  which  he 
shall  withhold  his  approval  from  any  item 
or  items  contained  in  a  bill  appropriating 
money." 
New  York  (constitution,  art.  IV-A.  sec.  3): 
...  .  .  -j-[^p  legislature  may  not  alter  an  ap- 
propriation bill  submitted  by  the  Governor 
except  to  strike  out  or  reduce  items  therein, 
but  it  may  add  thereto  items  of  appropria- 
tion provided  that  such  additions  are  staled 
.separately  and  distinctly  from  the  original 
items  of  the  bill  and  refer  each  to  a  single 
object  or  purpose.  None  of  the  restrictions 
of  this  provision,  however,  shall  apply  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislature  or  judiciary. 
Such  a  bill  when  pa.ssed  by  both  houses 
shall  be  a  law  immediately  without  further 
action  by  the  Governor,  except  that  appro- 
priations for  the  legislature  and  judiciary 
and  separate  items  added  to  the  Governor's 
bills  by  the  legislature  shall  be  subject  to 
his  approval  as  provided  in  section  9  of  arti- 
cle 4." 

North  Carolina;  The  Governor  has  no 
power  to  veto  any  bill  or  part  of  bill. 

26.  North  Dakota  (constitution,  art.  III. 
sec.  80): 

The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items,  or  part  or  parts, 
of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of  money 
or  property  embracing  (iistinct  items,  and 
the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  approved  shall 
be  the  law.  and  the  item  or  items  and  part 
or  parts  disapproved  shall  be  void.  unle.ss 
enacted  in  the  following  manner;  If  the  leg- 
islative a.ssembly  be  in  .se.ssion  he  shall 
transmit  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill 
originated  a  copy  of  the  item  or  items  or 
part  or  parts  thereof  disapproved,  together 
with  his  objections  thereto,  and  the  items  or 
parts  objected  to  shall  be  separately  recon- 
sidered, and  each  item  or  part  shall  then 
take  the  same  course  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
passage  of  bills  over  the  executive  veto." 

27.  Ohio  (constitution,  art  II.  .sec.  16); 

...  .  .  -j-|^p  Governor  may  disapprove  any 
item  or  items  in  any  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  money  and  the  item  or  items  .so 
disapproved  shall  be  void  unless  repassed  in 
the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  repas- 
sage  of  a  bill." 

28.  Oklahoma  (constitution,  art.  VI.  sec. 
12); 

"Every  bill  passed  by  the  legislature, 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  Governor:  if  he  di.sap- 
proves  the  bill,  or  any  item,  or  appropria- 
tion therein  containe(i.  he  shall  communi- 
cate such  disapproval,  with  his  reasons 
therefor,  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill  shall 
have  originated,  but  all  items  not  disap- 
proved shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  according  to  the  original  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Any  item  or  items  so  disapproved 
shall  be  void,  unless  repassed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  according  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  the  preceding  section 
in  reference  to  other  bills:  Provided.  That 
this  section  shall  not  relieve  emergency  bills 


of  the  requirement  of  the  three-fourths 
vote." 

29.  Oregon  (constitution,  art.  V,  sec.  15a): 
"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  veto 

single  items  in  appropriation  bills  and  any 
provision  in  new  bills  declaring  an  emergen- 
cy without  thereby  affecting  any  other  pro- 
vision of  such  bill." 

30.  Pennsylvania  (constitution,  art.  IV, 
sec,  16): 

"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  the  law.  and  the  item 
or  items  of  appropriations  disapproved  shall 
be  void  unless  repassed  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  other  bills  over  the  executive  veto." 

Rhode  Island;  The  Governor  has  no  power 
to  veto  items. 

31.  South  Carolina  (constitution,  art.  IV. 
sec.  23): 

"•  •  *  If  the  Governor  shall  not  approve 
any  one  or  more  of  the  items  or  sections 
contained  in  any  bill,  but  shall  approve  of 
the  residue  thereof,  it  shall  become  a  law  as 
to  the  residue  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it.  The  Governor  shall  then  return 
the  bill  with  his  objections  to  the  items  or 
sections  of  the  same  not  approved  by  him  to 
the  house,  in  which  the  bill  originated, 
which  house  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  upon  its  journal  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider .so  much  of  said  bill  as  is  not  approved 
by  the  Governor.  The  same  proceedings 
shall  be  had  in  both  houses  in  reconsidering 
the  same  as  is  provided  in  case  of  an  entire 
bill  returned  by  the  Governor  with  his  ob- 
jections; and  if  any  item  or  sec^Uon  of  said 
bill  not  approved  by  the  Governor  shall  be 
pas.sed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the 
general  a.ssembly,  it  shall  become  a  part  of 
said  law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Governor. 

32.  South  Dakota  (constitution,  art  IV, 
sec.  10): 

"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
PCa^e  of  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill 
making  appropriations  of  money  embracing 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the 
bill  approved  shall  be  law.  and  the  item  or 
items  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unle.ss  en- 
acted in  the  following  manner:  If  the  legis- 
lature be  in  session,  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
house  in  which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of 
the  item  or  items  thereof  disapproved,  to- 
gether with  his  objections  thereto,  and  the 
items  objected  to  shall  be  .separately  recon- 
sidered, and  each  item  shall  then  take  the 
same  course  as  is  prescribed  for  the  passage 
of  bills  over  the  executive  veto." 

Tennessee;  The  Governor  has  no  power  to 
veto  items. 

33.  Texas  (constitution,  art,  IV,  sec.  14): 

"•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  several  items  of  appropriation, 
he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of  such  items 
and  approve  the  other  portion  of  the  bill.  In 
such  case  he  shall  append  to  the  bill,  at  the 
time  of  signing  it,  a  statement  of  the  items 
to  which  he  objects,  and  no  item  so  objected 
to  shall  take  effect.  If  the  legislature  be  in 
.session  he  shall  transmit  to  the  house  in 
which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of  such 
statement  and  the  items  objected  to  shall  be 
separately  considered.  If.  on  reconsider- 
ation, one  or  more  of  such  items  be  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
pre.sent  of  each  house,  the  same  shall  be 
part  of  the  law.  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Governor.  If  any  such  bill  con- 
taining several  items  of  appropriation,  not 
having  been  presented  lo  the  Governor  10 
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days  (Sundays  excepted)  prior  to  adjourn 
ttient.  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  at 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  shall  have  20 
days  from  such  adjournment  within  which 
to  file  objections  to  any  items  thereof  and 
make  proclamation  of  the  same,  and  such 
item  or  'ems  shall  not  take  effect." 

34.  Utah  'constitution,  art.  VII.  .sec.  8): 

■■•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contains  .several  items  of  appropriations 
of  money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more 
such  items,  while  approving  other  portions 
of  the  bill;  in  such  case  he  shall  append  to 
the  bill  at  the  time  of  signing  it  a  statement 
of  the  item  or  items  which  he  declines  to  ap- 
prove, together  with  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  such  item  or  items  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  passed  over  the  Governor's  objection 
as  in  this  section  provided." 

Vermont:  The  Governor  has  no  power  to 
veto  items. 

35.  Virginia  (constitution,  art.  V.  sec.  76): 

■•  •  •  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power 
to  veto  any  particular  item  or  items  of  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  the  veto  shall  not 
affect  the  item  or  items  to  which  he  does 
not  object.  The  item  or  items  objected  to 
shall  not  take  effect  except  in  the  manner 
heretofore  provided  in  this  section  as  to 
bills  returned  to  the  general  assembly  with- 
out his  approval.  If  he  approve  the  general 
purpose  of  any  bill,  but  disapprove  any  part 
or  parts  thereof,  he  may  return  it.  with  rec- 
ommendations for  its  amendment  to  the 
hou.se  in  which  it  originated,  whereupon  the 
same  proceeding  shall  be  had  in  both  hou.ses 
upon  the  bill  and  his  recommendations  in 
relation  to  its  amendment  as  is  above  pro- 
vided in  relation  to  a  bill  which  he  shall 
have  returned  without  his  approval,  and 
with  his  objections  thereto;  provided,  that  if 
after  such  reconsideration,  both  houses,  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
in  each,  shall  agree  to  amend  the  bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  recommendation  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  or  either  hou.se  by  such  vote 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  so  amend  it.  then,  and 
in  either  case  the  bill  shall  be  again  sent  to 
him.  and  he  may  act  upon  it  as  if  it  were 
then  before  him  for  the  first  time.  •  "  *" 

36.  Washington  (constitution,  art.  III.  sec. 
12); 

"•  •  •  If  any  bill  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor contain  several  sections  or  items,  he 
may  object  to  one  or  more  sections  or  items 
while  approving  other  portions  of  the  bill. 
In  such  case  he  shall  append  to  the  bill,  at 
the  time  of  signing  it.  a  statement  of  the 
section  or  .sections,  item  or  items,  to  which 
he  objects  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the 
section  or  sections,  item  or  items,  .so  object- 
ed to.  shall  not  take  effect  unless  pas.sed 
over  the  Governors  objections,  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided." 

37.  West  Virginia  (constitution,  art.  VII. 
sec.  15): 

Every  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
making  appropriations  of  money,  embracing 
distinct  items,  shall  before  it  becomes  a  law. 
be  presented  to  the  Governor;  if  he  disap- 
proves the  bill,  or  any  item  or  appropriation 
therein  contained,  he  shall  communicate 
such  disapproval  with  his  reasons  therefor 
to  the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated; 
but  all  items  not  disapproved  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  according  to  the 
original  provisions  of  the  bill.  Any  item  or 
items  so  disapproved  shall  be  void,  unless  re- 
passed by  a  majority  of  each  house  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  .section  in  reference  to  other 
bills." 

38.  Wisconsin   (constitution,    art.    V.   sec. 
10): 


•  •  •  Appropriation  bills  may  be  ap- 
proved in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  part  approved  shall  become  law. 
and  the  part  objected  to  shall  be  returned  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  for  other  bills. 
If.  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  or  the  part  of  the  bill  objected  to,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  hou.se.  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  it  shall 
become  a  law.  •  •  •• 

39.  Wyoming  (constitution,  art.  IV.  .sec.  9): 

"The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disap- 
prove of  any  item  or  items  or  part  or  parts 
of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of  money 
or  property  embracing  distinct  items,  and 
the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  approved  shall 
be  the  law.  and  the  item  or  items  and  part 
or  parts  disapproved  shall  be  void  unless  en- 
acted in  the  following  manner:  If  the  legis- 
lature be  in  session  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
house  in  which  the  bill  originated  a  copy  of 
the  item  or  items  or  part  or  parts  thereof 
disapproved,  together  with  his  objections 
thereto,  and  the  items  or  parts  objected  to 
shall  be  separately  reconsidered,  and  each 
item  or  part  shall  then  take  the  same  course 
as  is  prescribed  for  the  passage  of  bills  over 
the  executive  veto." 

It  will  appear  from  that  statement  that 
there  are  only  nine  States  that  do  not  have 
that  provision,  those  being  the  States  of 
Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Rhode 
Island.  Nevada.  Tennessee.  North  Carolina. 
Iowa,  and  Indiana.  I  look  upon  this  matter 
as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
Congress  could  consider.  That  provision  has 
brought  about  savings  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  throughout  the  various 
States,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  many  times 
more  important  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  it  is  to  the  States.  In  my  judgment. 
Congress  should  first  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  could  agree  to  the 
policy  of  giving  the  President  that  author- 
ity: and  if  so,  secondly,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  undertake  it  by  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  which  would  po.ssibly  require 
many  years  before  it  could  become  effective, 
or  by  a  legislative  act.  which  could  be  passed 
at  this  session  of  Congre.ss  and  could  be  de- 
termined by  the  Supreme  Court  very  expe- 
ditiously thereafter  if  the  constitutionality 
of  such  an  act  was  brought  into  consider- 
ation. I  could  give  extensive  references  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  various  Presi- 
dents and  the  activities  of  various  commit- 
tees and  speeches  on  the  subject,  but  I  deem 
it  would  not  accomplish  anything  that 
would  be  materially  helpful. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  personal  refer- 
ence, my  recollection  is  that  the  very  first 
bill  I  passed  when  I  came  to  Congre.ss  in 
March  1909  was  promptly  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  I  spoke  lo  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Hon.  James  A. 
Tawney.  about  it.  and  he  .said  the  bill  was 
meritorious  and  that  he  would  insert  it  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  He  did  so.  and  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  required  to  sign  that  bill  con- 
taining the  identical  language  that  he  had 
vetoed  some  10  days  before.  From  that  day 
to  this  I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  very  great  importance  of  this  matter.  If 
Congress   would    adopt    this   policy,    it    will 

very  materially  aid  in  balancing  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Washington 
has    suggested    that    we    all    talte    a 


solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  do.  I  took  that  solemn  oath, 
as  my  friend  from  Washington  took 
his  solemn  oath.  And  I  assure  him  and 
every  Senator  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing during  my  time  in  the  Senate  to 
keep  that  solemn  oath. 

Now.  here  is  an  eight-page  document 
from  the  Congessional  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  J.  R. 
Shampansky.  legislative  attorney. 
American  Law  Division,  dated  October 
23,  1981.  I  am  going  to  read  one  page 
as  follows: 

Although  the  Constitution  does  not  on  its 
face  grant  the  President  an  item  veto,  there 
was  no  discussion  of  the  po.ssibility  of  an 
item  veto  at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  the  President  has  apparently  never  at- 
tempted to  exercise  an  item  veto  (see  Item 
Veto  Hearings,  supra,  at  65  n.  16).  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  President  might  be 
able  to  exercise  the  item  veto  power  without 
the  necessity  of  either  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  a  statutory  enactment.  See 
Item  Veto  Hearings,  iupra.  at  50-51.  This 
view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Art.  I.  Sec.  7. 
permits  the  President  to  veto  a  "bill."  Al- 
though today  "omnibus  bill's"  dealing  with 
many  unrelated  matters  are  commonplace, 
it  has  been  said  that  when  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  used  the  term  bill."  they 
meant  a  measure  relating  to  only  one  indi- 
vidual item.  Thus,  the  argument  goes,  the 
framers  intended  for  the  President  to  be 
able  to  review  each  provision  of  law  pas.sed 
by  the  Congre.ss.  and  the  President's  power 
to  do  so  should  not  be  restricted  merely  by 
Congress'  practice  of  packaging  in  one  bill 
numerous  unrelated  items.  See  Item  Veto 
Hearings,  supra.  However,  the  view  that  the 
President  currently  posse-s.ses  the  item  veto 
power  apparently  has  few  adherents,  and 
given  the  fact  that  no  President  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  exercise  such  a  power,  it  would 
.seem  that  the  better  view  is  that  enabling 
legislation  or  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
required. 

The  argument  that  a  statutory  enactment 
would  be  sufficient  to  grant  the  President 
the  item  veto  is  based  on  .several  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Art.  I.  Sec.  1.  grants  all 
legislative  powers  to  the  Congress.  Art.  1. 
Sec.  8.  CI.  18.  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause.  "  grants  to  the  Congress  the  power 
•  to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  Government 
of  the  United  States  .  . 

So  I  say  to  my  friends,  make  any  ar- 
gument you  want,  but  I  say  the  ques- 
tion of  law  and  constitutionality  of 
this  item  veto  amendment  is  unsettled, 
and  this  document  speaks  to  that  as 
eloquently  as  any  Senator  ever  can. 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  those  who  concluded 
that  to  wait  to  .see  and  review  this 
issue  we  must  have  a  point  of  order,  I 
think  the  discussion  we  have  had  thus 
far  is  evidence  in  retrospect  that  that 
was  not  such  a  good  idea. 

We  found,  as  the  discussion  has 
taken  place  since  the  last  vote,  that 


there  is  a  Senator,  who  is  for  this  line- 
item  veto  and  voted  for  the  motion  to 
table,  who  is  now  going  to  vote  for  the 
point  of  order  because  he  is  for  the 
line-item  veto  but  because  he  thinks  a 
legislative  version  is  unconstitutional. 

We  have  a  Senator  who  voted  for 
the  motion  to  table,  who  is  going  to 
vote  for  the  procedural  motion  on  the 
Matlingly  amendment,  who  is  going  to 
vote  against  the  line-item  veto. 

You  have  a  Senator  speaking  now 
who  is  not  sure  whether  he  likes  the 
line-item  veto  but  is  sure  that  he  does 
not  like  ihe  idea  of  deciding  whether 
this  amendment  is  or  is  not  constitu- 
tional before  we  fully  debate  it. 

The  problem  is  we  debated  around 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
constitutional  prior  to  the  last  vote. 
We  debated  the  merits  of  whether  or 
not  it  made  any  .sen.se  more  than  we 
debated,  from  what  I  was  able  to  listen 
to.  the  constitutionality.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  possbile— and  maybe 
not  — I  am  not  asking  unanimous  con- 
.sent  for  this— for  us  to  get  straight  to 
the  merits,  a  vote  up  and  down  on  the 
merits  and  avoid  another  vote  on  a 
precedural  matter  becau.se  although  I 
think  it  is  probably  unconstitutional.  I 
believe  there  is  a  legitimate  point  that 
is  distinguishable  from  that  raised  by 
my  articulate  friend  from  Arkansas, 
who  said  what  would  it  be  like  if  he 
rose  to  the  floor  and  asked  for  the  of- 
ficial religion  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  point  is,  he  might  in  fact  get 
.somebody  to  vote  that  way  but  we  all 
acknowledge  that  is  clearly,  patently 
unconstitutional.  I  am  not  sure  this  is. 
I  think  it  is. 

Now,  I  voted  on  tabling,  but  there 
has  not  been  nearly  enough  discussion 
along  the  lines  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  just  pursuing. 

I  am  contemplating  the  following 
course  of  action  as  far  as  this  Senator 
goes,  either  to  keep  this  debate  going 
long  enough  for  us  all  to  do  the  re- 
.search  to  be  able  to  make  a  .sound 
judgment  on  the  constitutionality 
question  or  vote  up  and  down  on  the 
issue. 

I  hate  like  the  devil  to  be  in  the  spot 
of  voting  to  say  unequivocally  that  I 
am  ab.solutely  and  positively  certain 
that  this  is  unconstitutional  and  leave 
it  at  that,  because  I  am  not  certain.  I 
have  not  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ex- 
amining the  constitutionality  of  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  he  quoted  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  1930's  talking 
about  a  situation  different  from  the 
one  he  is  now  suggesting. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  is  suggesting  de- 
laying a  vote  until  he  can  be  absolute- 
ly, unequivocally  certain. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  No;  the  Senator  is 
saying  delay  the  vote  until  we  can 
have  an  enlightened  debate.  With  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues,  not 
many  of  them  know  a  lot  about  this. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That.  too.  is  not  a 
requirement  in  this  body.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  understand  that.  But  I 
should  like  us  at  least  to  be  able  to 
debate  to  the  point  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  the  merits  of  the  constitutional- 
ity, if  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  may  be  mi-staken.  but  I  have  heard 
only  one  citation  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality  raised  here,  and  that 
was  raised  by  a  staffer  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Really  and  truly.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  mistake  here.  We  are  making 
a  mistake  by  saying  with  finality  what 
the  Chair  has  said.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Parliamentarian.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  ability  of  the 
Chair  lo  interpret  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  He  did  not  interpret. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  Was 
not  the  matter  we  voted  on  last  time 
that  the  Chair  declared  that  this  is 
legislation  amending  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  No. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Why  does  the 
Senator  not  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  if  he  is  willing  to  withdraw  the 
point  of  order,  and  we  will  vole  up  and 
down  on  the  Matlingly  amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Washington  can  answer. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  not  have  been  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  was  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Chair  declined 
lo  rule  on  the  consiilulionality  of  the 
amendment,  on  the  basis  of  long-es- 
tablished precedent,  and  submitted 
the  question  lo  the  body. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  With  the  same  result, 
though.  We  have  to  decide,  on  a  single 
vote,  without  debate,  whether  this  is 
or  is  not  constitutional.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say--forgel  certainty— with 
any  reasonable  body  of  knowledge  at 
my  disposal,  whether  or  not  it  is. 

So  I  suggest  that  if  we  can  find  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  maybe  he  will 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  and  let  us 
vote  up  rtiio  (jown.  because  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

For  example,  this  is  a  question  I  do 
not  ask  him  lo  respond  to  now.  unless 
he  is  so  inclined.  The  amendment 
reads: 

(a)  The  President  may  disapprove  any 
item  of  appropriation  in  any  Act  or  joint 
resolution,  except  any  item  of  appropriation 
for  the  legislative  branch  or  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government. 

Why  does  that  exempt  us?  I  assume 
it  is  because  the  Senator  believes  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  important.  How  is 
that  separation  of  powers  exemption 


much  different  from  the  separation  of 
powers  as  it  relates  to  appropriations? 
Thai  is  a  distinction  on  which  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  difference.  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  a  distinction  with  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point; 
but  if  I  am  compelled  to  vote  on  the 
constitutionality,  which  is  what  I  am 
being  asked  to  vote  on  here.  I  am  not 
sure  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Quite  frankly.  I  do  not  plan  on  being 
in  this  body  the  rest  of  my  life.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  do  not  plan  for  me  to  be 
here  after  next  January.  When  I  leave 
here  I  have  to  go  back  lo  do  the  thing 
I  did  before— be  a  lawyer.  I  value  very 
much  my  intellectual  integrity,  and  I 
value  very  much  whether  or  not  I  con- 
duct myself  in  a  way  that  reflects 
upon  a  very  significant  portion  of  the 
thing  I  am  supposedly  professional  at, 
and  that  is  the  law,  at  the  bench  and 
the  bar. 

I  do  not  like  to  vote  like  this  on 
something  that  has  not  been  aired 
fully. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  to 
keep  the  floor.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico;  Is  there  any  possiblity.  in 
his  mind,  of  the  point  of  order  being 
withdrawn  and  our  voting  up  and 
down? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
ha\'e  talked  with  a  few  Senators,  and 
there  are  a  number  who  think  it  is  a 
very  pertinent  issue,  that  two-thirds 
does  not  equal  50  percent.  They  take  it 
as  a  very  serious  proposition  that  we 
should  consider  legislating  a  constitu- 
tional change.  So  it  was  not  raised  in 
any  manner  other  than  a  serious  one, 
aiid  they  would  like  to  vote  on  that, 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  issue  is  whether  this 
proposal  attempts  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution by  statute.  If  the  Senator  is 
uncertain,  it  seems  lo  me  that  he 
should  vole  against  the  point  of  order 
and  reserve  his  vote  for  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  the  issue. 

The  way  I  am  going  to  handle  it  is 
that  I  am  clear  in  my  mind  that  50 
percent  does  not  equal  two-thirds,  and 
that  is  on  the  override  provision.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  that  is  the  right 
position  for  everyone,  but  it  makes  it 
clear  for  me  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
legislate  a  constitutional  change.  That 
is  the  issue.  So  I  say.  yes.  that  is  what 
it  is.  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
going  to  clarify  that  very  much  with 
more  lime. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  do  this  in  an  orderly 
manner.  There  are  no  legal  briefs 
here.  But  I  think  we  have  heard  about 
as  much  on  it  as  we  are  going  to  hear, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Senator  let  us 
vote. 

There  are  those  who  have  very  diffi- 
cult explanations,  as  the  Senator  has 
described,  and  are  not  able  to  guess  on 
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the  vote,  based  upon  the  first  two 
votes,  but  I  think  that  is  all  right. 
That  has  happened  a  number  of  times. 

The  Senator  can  explain  his  views. 
and  everyone  will  know  exactly  what 
his  vote  means.  But  I  think  the  Senate 
would  like  to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the 
constitutional  issue  of  legislation  at- 
tempting to  change  the  Constitution. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
win.  we  will  go  to  an  up  and  down  vote 
on  the  substance.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  accommodate  us. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  this  a  long 
time  and  have  accommodated  a 
number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  been  here  close 
to  12  years,  and  on  not  one  occasion  in 
that  time  have  I  delayed  the  Senate.  I 
have  spoken  at  times  longer  than  some 
of  my  colleagues  wanted  to  hear  me. 

I  guess  we  all  have  to  wrestle  with 
our  conscience.  There  is  no  reflection 
on  anyone  who  spoke  on  this,  and  I 
can  say  sincerely  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  very  scholarly  discourse  on 
the  constitutionality  of  this  question. 
Everybody  is  saying  what  they  think 
their  instinct  tells  them  and  how  they 
reach  that  conclusion.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain.  I  want  it  to  be  clear.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  I  have  to 
wrestle  with  my  conscience  in  the  next 
3  minutes.  I  guess  that  is  about  all  I 
will  have. 

If  I  vote  against  the  point  of  order.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
voting  to  .say  I  am  certain  that  this  is 
constitutional.  But  when  I  vote,  if  I 
vote  for  the  point  of  order,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  find  myself  in  the  position 
of  saying  that  I  am  pretty  well  certain 
that  this  is  unconstitutional.  Maybe, 
for  the  first  time.  I  should  vote 
■present."  I  hate  to  fool  around  with 
constitutional  issues  like  this,  out  of 
our  hip  pocket. 

I  just  do  not  like  it.  But  I  under- 
stand the  dilemma.  I  understand  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  nature 
of  the  place.  Because  of  that  dilemma. 
I  am  voting  to  uphold  the  point  of 
order  that  this  amendment,  which 
proposes  to  give  the  President  line 
item  veto  authority,  is  legislation 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Two  issues  have  been  rai.sed.  First  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
gress can  legislatively  grant  line  item 
veto  authority  to  the  President.  While 
Congress  probably  cannot  do  so,  the 
issue  is  not  entirely  clear  and  cannot 
be  clarified  in  the  short  time  available 
today. 

However,  the  second  issue  is  more 
clear  although  it  has  been  little  debat- 
ed this  afternoon.  If  Congress  could 
grant  line  item  veto  authority  through 
legislation,  it  could  not  change  the 
percentage  to  override  such  a  veto 
from  two-thirds  to  50  percent,  as  this 
amendment  proposes  to  do.  Clearly, 
therefore,  this  limited  portion  of  the 
amendment  is  unconstitutional. 
Therefore,  I  am  voting  to  uphold  the 


point  of  order  on  the  amendment  as  a 
whole. 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  support  the  point  of  order  raised 
against  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  altering  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  legislation. 

Article  I,  Section  7  spells  out  in 
detail  the  President's  veto  powers  and 
the  congressional  power  to  override 
Presidential  vetos.  There  is  absolutely 
no  indication  in  that  section  that  the 
Framers  contemplated  allowing  a 
President  to  pick  and  choose  which 
sections  of  the  laws  he  could  approve. 
Indeed,  granting  that  power  in  effect 
usurps  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  laws. 

An  issue  of  this  gravity  ought  not  be 
debated  as  an  amendment  to  this 
budget  bill  or  to  any  other  legislation. 
It  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  extensive 
inquiry,  both  as  to  its  constitutional 
implications  and  its  practical  effects. 
And  the  Congress  ought  to  debate 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  the  way  properly  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution.  We  cannot 
change  the  Constitution  legislatively 
because  we  lack  the  authority  to  do  so. 

We  have  debated  other  kinds  of  bills 
that  attempt  to  make  legislative 
changes  in  the  Constitution!.  We  have 
rejected  them,  because  we  lacked  the 
authority  to  enact  them.  We  should  do 
the  same  to  this  proposal.* 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Is  the  point  of  order  well 
taken? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  neces.sari- 
ly  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart',  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  56, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  87  Leg.] 

YEAS- 56 


Domenici 

Lautenberg 

Pell 

Durcnberger 

Leahy 

Percy 

Eaijlelon 

Levin 

Randolph 

Ford 

Long 

Riegle 

Gorton 

Mathia-s 

Rudman 

Hatch 

Mal.sunaga 

Sarbanes 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Sasser 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Huddle.ston 

Mitchell 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

SlennLs 

John.ston 

Nickles 

Tower 

Ka-ssebaum 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Kennedy 

Packwood 
NAYS-34 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Quayle 

Arm.strong 

Hecht 

Roth 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Specter 

Cochran 

Helms 

Stevens 

D  Amalo 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Dixon 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kasten 

Trible 

East 

Lugar 

Warner 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Exon 

McClure 

Zorin.sky 

Garn 

Pressler 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING 

10 

Bent.sen 

Hollings 

Tsongas 

Glenn 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Han 

Murkowski 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  there  are  56  yeas  and  34 
nays.  The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
The  amendment  fails. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  point  of  order  was  well  taken. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conversed  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  with  the  two  managers  of  the  bill. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  we 
can  now  arrive  at  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  CHILES 
AMENDMENT  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT  AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  Chiles  amendment  at  3 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


.AndreM.s 

Bradley 

Cohen 

Baker 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Baucus 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Biden 

Byrd 

DeConcini 

Bingaman 

Chafee 

Denton 

Boren 

Chiles 

Dodd 

ORDER  FOR  PRO  FORMA  SES- 
SION TOMORROW  AND  RECESS 
UNTIL  10  A.M..  TUESDAY.  MAY 
8,   1984 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    with 
that  nailed  down.  I  am  now  prepared 


to  say  something  that  I  did  not  want 
to  say.  But  I  have  a  long,  unbroken 
record  of  saying  things  that  I  did  not 
want  to  say. 

As  best  I  can  tell,  we  are  going  to  be 
decimated  by  absentees  on  Monday  to 
the  point  where  I  would  recommend 
against  the  Senate  considering  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  for  fear  that 
the  outcome  might  be  .so  unpredict- 
able, or  distorted,  that  it  would  not  be 
truly  representative.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  at 
which  time  the  Senate  will  be  con- 
vened in  pro  forma  session;  and  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  convened  without  any 
business  being  transacted  without  any 
opening  prayer,  without  any  interven- 
ing business,  and  without  any  debate, 
that  the  Chair  will  place  the  Senate 
then  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  items  in  my  folder  that  appear  to 
be  approved  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  consider 
the  following  three  items:  First,  I  will 
propose  to  indefinitely  postpone  S. 
1979,  Calendar  Order  No.  785;  then  to 
pass  bv  unanimous  consent  H.R.  4176, 
Calendar  Order  No.  826;  and  also  to 
pa.ss  House  Joint  Resolution  537,  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  829. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happv  to  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  those  three  items 
are  cleared  on  this  side  for  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CELEBRATION  ON  TUESDAY  OF 
PRESIDENT  TRUMANS  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors are  reminded  that  also  on  Tues- 
day at  10  a.m.  there  is  a  centennial 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  former 
President  Harry  Truman.  But  I  believe 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate,  and  the  routine 
business  that  always  occupies  the 
Senate  in  the  beginning  hours. 

With  that  arrangement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  also  wish  to  say  that  there  will 
be  no  more  record  votes  today. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  S.  1979 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1979  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  does  not  mind.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  two  re- 
maining measures.  H.R.  4176  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  537.  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   there   is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  Senator  is  seeking  recognition  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  later  than  6  p.m.,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  1 
minute  each,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  leaders  who  shall  not  be  restrict- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  business  that  can  be 
transacted  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
believe.  While  our  able  assistants  are 
pulling  that  together.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN UTE  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION 

The  bill  (H.R.  4176)  to  confirm  the 
boundaries  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  to  define  jurisdiction 
within  such  reservation,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  537  designat- 
ing the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  as  the  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  Bradley  and  Lautenberg  in- 
troduced a  similar  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  280,  in  the  Senate. 
For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  that  resolution  was  mistakenly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  It  is  properly 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.   Mr,  President, 
last  month,  we  marked  the  passing  of 
a  respected  citizen  of  New  Jersey  and 
valued   Member   of   the   Congress,   Ed 
Forsythe.     I     am     pleased     that     the 
Senate  is  taking  such  prompt  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  537,  which 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives earlier  today.  The  language 
is    very    similar    to    the    language    of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  280.  which  I 
sponsored    with    my    colleague    from 
New  Jersey.  Senator  Bradley.  The  bill 
would   designate   the   Brigantine   and 
Barnegat  Units  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  as  the  Edwin  B. 
Forsythe    National    Wildlife    Refuge. 
This  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Ed  For- 
sythe. and  his  contribution  to  his  dis- 
trict,   our    State,    and    the    public    at 
large. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  in  the  miost  of  his 
seventh  term  as  Representative  for 
the  13th  and  old  6th  Districts,  when 
he  passed  away.  The  people  of  Moores- 
town.  in  Burlington  County,  perhaps 
know  him  best  of  all.  Born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ed  was  reared  in  Burlington 
County  and  was  a  longtime  resident  of 
Moorestown.  His  family  owned  a  dairy 
farm  nearby.  He  began  his  political 
career  in  Moorestown  as  a  secretary  to 
the  board  of  adjustment.  He  rose  to 
other  local  positions  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  in  1963,  where  he 
,served  in  leadership  positions  until  his 
election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1970. 

This  measure  acknowledges  Ed  For- 
sythes  contributions  to  preserving  our 
precious  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources. He  was  a  defender  of  our 
coast.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  passage 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  and  the  Nongame  Wildlife 
Act.  As  ranking  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, he  occupied  a  valued  role  in  the 
protection  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. The  House  resolution  was 
spon.sored  by  Congressman  John 
Breaux,  Ed's  colleague  in  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, and  was  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  New  Jersey  delegation  in  the 
House  as  well  as  many  others. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution as  it  was  passed  in  the  House 
today. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  537) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
measures  were  passed  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lav  that  motion  on  the  table.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  item,  perhaps,  is  a  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  64.  If  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  prepared  to  do  so.  I 
will  ask  the  Chair  to  present  that 
matter  to  the  Senate. 


IRISH  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1984-CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  64  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeioK  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  64  i 
to  establish  the  Irish  Wilderness  in  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest.  Mi.ssouri  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  .signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  April  9.  1984.1 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
today  is  not  March  17.  but  nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  great  day  for  the  Irish— the 
Irish  Wilderne.ss,  that  is. 

Since  1973.  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri have  been  trying  to  win  wilder- 
ness designation  for  this  .small  area  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  State,  border- 
ing the  Ele\en  Point  River,  It  is  a 
place  of  special  beauty,  very  dear  to 
those  in  Missouri  and  throughout  the 
Midwest  who  want  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  rare  enclaves  of  wildness 
unspoiled  by  man. 

The  House  has  now  approved  the 
conference  report  on  S,  64.  and  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  final  con- 
gressional action.  This  Senator  would 
like  to  express  his  special  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  <Mr.  Wallop)  for  their  enor- 
mous patience  and  perseverence  in 
moving  this  bill  along  its  tortuous 
track  toward  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  the  Irish  Wilderness,  S,  64, 
It  is  the  culmination  of  10  years  work 
to  preserve  some  16,500  acres  of  wil- 
derness In  southern  Missouri,  This  is 
the  final  parcel  in  Missouri's  wilder- 
ness system,  and  has  been  called  the 
"crown  jewel"  of  the  Missouri  system. 

The  conference  report  is  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  House-  and 
Senate-passed  bills,  and  I  believe  rep- 


resents an  equitable  balance  between 
the  conservationists  and  mining  inter- 
ests. The  conference  report  splits  the 
difference  of  acres  deleted  from  the 
Senate  bill,  and  provides  for  1.020 
acres  to  be  left  open  for  mining  explo- 
ration and  mining  should  lead  or  other 
valuable  gems  be  found.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  protected  all  of  the 
17,000  acres,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fair 
tradeoff. 

I  am  delighted  that  after  10  years  of 
congressional  work  on  this  legislation 
that  the  Senate  is  now  ready  to  take 
the  final  vote  on  protection  for  the 
Irish  Wilderness, 

This  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  tireless  efforts  of  so  many 
throughout  the  years.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleague  Senator  Danforth 
for  his  work:  Senator  McClure  and 
Senator  Wallop  for  their  efforts  in 
shpparding  the  bill  through  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Harold  Volkmer 
and  Congressman  John  Seiberlinc. 
have  also  provided  invaluable  time  and 
leadership  on  this  bill, 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
recognize  the  valiant  efforts  of  all  Mis- 
sourians.  and  especially  note  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr,  John  Karel.  Mr,  Greg 
Iffrig,  and  Mrs,  Dorothv  Ellis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  MONDAY. 
MAY  7.  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  think  he  will  not  object,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  file  reports  on 
Monday  from  9  a,m,  to  3  p,m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HARRY  TRUMAN  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  there  will  be  a  centennial 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  former 
President  Harry  Truman  on  Tuesday. 
While  there  is  no  provision  for  a  joint 
session  or  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
bodies,  there  will  be  an  assembly  of 
Members  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Members  are  urged 
to  attend  that  ceremony  and  to  assem- 
ble here,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  .so 
we  may  proceed  together  to  the  House 
Chamber  for  that  purpo.se. 

Once  again,  it  is  not  a  joint  meeting 
or  a  joint  session,  but  it  appears  desir- 


able that  tho.se  who  are  going  to 
attend  might  assemble  in  this  body  so 
we  may  proceed  to  the  House  together 
instead  of  separately. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
not  conferred  with  the  minority  leader 
about  the  Executive  Calendar.  Accord- 
ing to  our  notes,  there  has  been  only 
one  item  cleared  for  action  at  this 
time.  I  refer  to  the  nomination  of 
Bruce  E.  Thompson.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
that  item  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  so  prepared. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  into  executive  session  to 
consider  that  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Bruce  E.  Thomp.son.  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiirv, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislati\e  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  .session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MODITY CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM   133 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry; 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 13,  Public  Law  806.  80th  Congress, 
I  hereby  transmit  the  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1983, 
Ronald  Reagan, 

The  White  House,  Mav  3.  1984. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
IRAN-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM   134 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA).  50  U.S.C.  Section 
1703(c),  I  hereby  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  developments  be- 
tween my  last  report  of  November  4. 
1983.  and  mid-April  1984.  concerning 
the  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  Iran  that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No,  12170  of  November  14.  1979. 
1,  The  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal,  established  at  The  Hague 
pursuant  to  the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement  of  January  19.  1981.  con- 
tinues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating 
the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Iran.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribu- 
nal has  rendered  36  more  decisions  for 
a  total  of  118  final  decisions.  Eighty- 
five  of  these  decisions  have  been 
awards  in  favor  of  American  claim- 
ants. Sixty  of  these  were  awards  on 
agreed  terms,  authorizing  and  appro\- 
ing  payment  of  settlements  negotiated 
by  the  parties  and  25  were  adjudicat- 
ed. Total  payments  to  successful 
American  claimants  from  the  Security 
Account  stood  at  over  $193,1  million, 
as  of  March  31.  1984.  Of  the  remaining 


33  decisions.  16  dismissed  claims  for 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  3  partially  dis- 
missed claims  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 
11  dismissed  claims  on  the  merits,  two 
approved  withdrawal  of  a  claim  and 
one  was  an  award  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  As  of  March  31,  the 
Tribunal  had  held  143  prehearing  con- 
ferences and  88  hearings  on  the  merits 
and  had  scheduled  another  19  per- 
hearings  and  17  hearings  through  the 
end  of  September. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  contin- 
ues to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
concerned  government  agencies  in  pre- 
senting U.S.  claims  against  Iran  as 
well  as  U.S.  responses  to  claims 
brought  by  Iran.  The  Department  con- 
tinues to  devote  a  great  cieal  of  time  to 
responding  to  cases  brought  by  Iran 
under  Articles  11(3)  and  VI(4)  of  the 
Claims  Settlement  Agreement,  which 
establish  Tribunal  jurisdiction  over 
questions  of  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Algiers  Accords. 
Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribunal  has 
issued  an  award  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  one  of  these  cases,  holding 
that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Iran's 
standby  letter  of  credit  claims  except 
as  counterclaims  to  claims  brought  on 
the  underlying  contract.  The  Full  Tri- 
bunal has  also  determined  that  it  does 
have  jurisdiction  over  claims  by  indi- 
viduals posse.ssing  both  U,S,  and  Irani- 
an nationality,  as  well  as  claims  by 
nonprofit  organizations.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  Tribunals  decisions  large- 
ly accorded  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  Slates,  Although  the 
United  States  has  filed  replies  in  all  of 
the  interpreti\e  cases,  Iran  has  failed 
to  do  so  and  most  of  the  hearings 
scheduled  for  the  past  six  months 
have  been  cancelled. 

3.  Since  my  last  report,  a  few  govern- 
ment-to-government claims  based  on 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  goods  or 
services  have  been  resolved.  The 
United  States  withdrew  three  claims 
following  the  receipt  of  payment  from 
Iran  for  each  claim.  In  addition,  the 
Tribunal  dismissed  on  jurisdictional 
grounds  one  claim  filed  by  Iran  and 
one  claim  filed  by  the  United  States, 
stating  that  neither  was  based  on  con- 
tract. It  also  issued  an  award  in  favor 
of  Iran  in  one  claim  arising  from 
monies  deposited  by  the  Iranian  De- 
partment of  the  Environment  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In 
all  three  claims,  the  Tribunal  based  its 
decision  solely  on  the  pleadings.  It  \\ill 
most  likely  continue  this  practice  with 
most  of  the  remaining  official  claims. 

4.  Over  the  last  six  months,  the  Tri- 
bunal has  continued  to  make  progress 
in  arbitrating  the  claims  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals for  $250,000  or  more.  More 
than  25  percent  of  these  claims  have 
been  disposed  of  through  adjudication, 
settlement,  or  voluntary  withdrawal, 
leaving  381  claims  on  the  docket.  The 
Tribunal  has  rendered  a  number  of 
significant     decisions     for     American 


claimants.  It  has  held  that  expropria- 
tion may  be  either  de  facto  or  de  jure 
and  that  compensation  for  expropriat- 
ed property  must  be  prompt,  adequate 
and  effective.  It  has  also  decided  that 
noncontractual  Iranian  counterclaims 
based  on  taxes  allegedly  owed  by  the 
U.S.  claimant  are  outside  its  jurisdic- 
tion. As  I  reported  in  my  last  report, 
the  Tribunal  has  requested  Iran  to 
stay  court  proceedings  in  Iran  against 
at  least  eight  U.S.  nationals  who  have 
filed  claims  at  the  Tribunal  on  similar 
issues,  but  to  date  Iran  has  not  com- 
plied with  these  requests. 

5.  In  December  1983.  the  Tribunal 
adopted  a  test  ca,se  approach  for  arbi- 
trating claims  for  less  than  $250,000 
which,  as  a  result  of  withdrawals,  ter- 
minations, and  settlements.  now 
number  2.706,  (The  procedure  to  be 
used  was  described  in  my  last  report.) 
Two  additional  legal  officers  have 
joined  the  Tribunal's  staff  to  work  ex- 
clusively on  these  claims.  The  Tribu- 
nal has  selected  18  test  cases  and  has 
begun  to  set  deadlines  for  Iran's  State- 
ments of  Defense  and,  in  some  cases, 
has  requested  Supplemental  State- 
ments of  Claim  from  the  United 
States.  In  March  1984.  the  Tribunal 
.selected  an  additional  50  claims  at 
random  for  which  the  United  States 
has  been  requested  to  file  Supplemen- 
tal Statements  of  Claim.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  accordingly  in  the 
process  of  preparing  the  factual  and 
legal  argumentation  for  all  of  these 
claims. 

6.  In  the  last  six  months,  there  have 
also  been  some  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Tribunal.  Richard  M. 
Mosk.  one  of  the  three  U.S.  arbitra- 
tors, resigned  effective  January  15, 
1984,  and  Charles  N.  Brower  has  re- 
placed him.  Mr.  Brower.  who  had  pre- 
viously been  named  a  substitute  arbi- 
trator, is  a  well-known  international 
lawyer  who  has  served  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Mosk  is  now  acting  as  a  substitute  ar- 
bitrator. In  addition,  Carl  F.  Salans 
and  William  H.  Levit,  Jr.  have  been 
appointed  substitute  U.S.  arbitrators. 
Mr.  Salans,  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Salans  Hertzfeld  Heilbronn  Beards- 
ley  &  van  Riel  in  Paris.  France,  has  an 
extensive  backgroimd  in  international 
adjudication,  arbitration  and  negotia- 
tion. Mr.  Levit.  an  experienced  litiga- 
tor, is  a  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Godfrey  &  Kahn.  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin. 

7.  The  January  19.  1981.  agreements 
with  Iran  also  provided  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  U.S.  banks  and 
Bank  Markazi  Iran  concerning  the 
payment  of  nonsyndicated  debt  claims 
of  U.S.  banks  against  Iran  from  the 
$1,418  billion  escrow  account  presently 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Since 
my  lEist  report,  only  one  additional  set- 
tlement  has  been  reached.  The  Bank 
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of  America  received  $472  million  in 
settlement  of  its  claim,  of  which  $289.1 
million  was  subsequently  paid  to  Iran, 
primaril.v  for  interest  on  Iran's  domes- 
tic deposits  with  the  bank.  Thus,  as  of 
March  31.  1984.  there  have  been  25 
bank  settlements,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion.  Iran  has  received 
$616  million  in  settlement  of  its  claims 
against  the  banks.  About  24  bank 
claims  remain  outstanding. 

8.  On  December  22.  1983.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  amended 
Section  535.504  of  the  Iranian  Assets 
Control  Regulations  to  continue  in 
effect  indefinitely  the  prohibition  of 
that  section  on  any  final  judgment  or 
order  by  a  U.S.  court  disposing  of  any 
interest  of  Iran  in  any  standby  letter 
of  credit,  performance  bond  or  similar 
obligation.  The  prohibition  was  pro- 
mulgated to  facilitate  the  ongoing  im- 
plementation of  the  Algiers  Accords 
and,  especially,  to  allow  the  resolution 
before  the  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  of  the  many  claims  and 
issues  pending  before  it  involving  let- 
ters of  credit.  The  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended indefinitely  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  predict  how  much  time  will 
be  required  in  order  to  resolve  these 
claims. 

9.  Although  the  Tribunal  has  made 
some  progress  over  the  past  six 
months  in  arbitrating  the  claims 
before  it,  significant  American  inter- 
ests remain  unresolved.  Iran  has  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  four  more  of  the 
Tribunal's  awards  in  favor  of  U.S. 
claimants  in  the  District  Court  of  The 
Hague  and  has  attempted  to  delay  the 
arbitral  process  through  repeated  re- 
quests for  extensions  and  failure  to 
appear  at  Tribunal  proceedings. 

10.  Financial  and  diplomatic  aspects 
of  the  relationship  with  Iran  continue 
to  present  an  unusual  challenge  to  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  at  my  di.sposal  to 
deal  with  these  problems  and  will  con- 
tinue to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  significant  developments. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  3.  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:52  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  pas.sed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  16  employ- 
ees of  the  Cliarleston  Naval  Shipyard. 

At  1:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
'Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  (S.  597)  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  Show  Low.  Ariz.:  and  that  the 


House  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  64)  to  establish  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness in  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest,  Missouri. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  38)  entitled  the 
"Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate:  it  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Harri- 
son. Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Packard, 
and  Mr.  McCain  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  pa.ssed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  make  permanent  certain 
of  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1963; 

H.R.  4263.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest.  Ten- 
nessee, as  wilderness  areas,  and  to  allow 
management  of  certain  lands  for  uses  other 
than  wildernes.s:  and 

H.R.  5041.  An  act  to  promote  research  and 
development.  encouraBe  innovation,  and 
make  necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  antitrust  laws. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  2733.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials; 

S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1984  as  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month ';  and 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5.  1984. 
as    National  Week  of  the  Ocean  ". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  sub.sequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

At  5:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one,  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  220,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  20.  1984.  through  May  26. 
1984.  as  National  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped Week  ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  6.  1984.  as   'Na- 


tional    Asthma     and     Allergy     Awareness 
Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5100.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Executive  Director.  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for 
services  necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council: 

H.R.  5172.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for 
related  purposes: 

H.R.  5287.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  used  to  continue  awards 
under  certain  multiyear  grants. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  the  1984  Olympic  torch  relay  to  be 
run  through  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  .second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7.  An  act  to  make  permanent  certain 
of  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

H.R.  4263.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest.  Ten- 
nessee, as  wilderness  areas,  and  to  allow 
management  of  certain  lands  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  5041.  An  act  to  promote  research  and 
development,  encourage  innovation,  and 
make  necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  antitrust  law.s;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5172.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  and  for 
related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  5100.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Executive  Director.  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for 
services  necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Re.sources. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  the  1984  Olympic  torch  relay  to  be 
run  through  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  2,  1984.  the  follow- 
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ing  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent: 

H.R.  5287.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  u.sed  to  continue  awards 
under  certain  multiyear  grants. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on 
today.  May  3.  1984,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1984  as  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month '. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3152.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mi.ssion,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  plants  for  the  third  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

EC  3153.  A  communication  from  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  jointly  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  two  Departments  with 
respect  to  the  Emergency  Striped  Ba.ss  Re- 
search Study  during  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3154.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3155.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  L,abor.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  quarterly  report  on  the  expenditures 
and  need  for  worker  adjustment  assistance 
training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3156.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  April  23,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-3157.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5  125.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  10.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3158.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  5  124.  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  10.  1984:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3159.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minslrator  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure 
ment  Policy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  procurement  actions  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  for  the  one  week 
period  ending  September  30.  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenmental  Affairs. 

EC-3160.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  report  of  the  Agency  for  calendar  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3161.  A  communication  from  the 
Cliairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3162.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Financ- 
ing Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  com- 
ments of  the  Panel  on  the  School  Finance 
Project  report  submitted  on  February  29. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC  3163.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  discretion  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  admini.sler  garage  and  park- 
mg  appropriations  and  fees  as  a  revolving 
fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

EC3164,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  tran.smlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  fiscal  year  1981  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  violation  by  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-3165.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  second  annual  report  on 
accomplishments  under  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3I66.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Ad 
ministration  entitled  Annual  Energy 
Review  1983";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  3167.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  convey  property  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Museum  of  the  Building 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3168.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legi-slative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  Designate  of  the  Treasury 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting  jointly, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  progress 
toward  achieving  the  goals  of  Title  VII 
Human  Rights  of  the  International  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  for  fLscal  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3169.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
calendar  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3170.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3171.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief   Immigration   Judge.   Department   of 


Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  grants  of  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion under  sec.  244(a)  d)  and  (2)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3172.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources, 

EC-3173.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  DOD  procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms  on  October  1983; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 

EC-3174.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  continue  major  programs  whose  continui- 
ty is  vital  In  meeting  commitments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-630,  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Iowa  Bankers  Association  of  Iowa 
concerning  the  distressed  economic  prob- 
lems experienced  by  some  of  Iowa's  farmers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry, 

POM-63I,  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  Ill 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Iowa,  one  of  the 
major  agricultural  states  in  the  United 
States,  Is  suffering  from  a  financial  crisis  in 
agriculture  that  affects  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  state,  but  also  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  midwestern  and  nation- 
al economies,  due  to  forces  beyond  the 
power  of  the  state  to  control  or  abrogate: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  viability  of  Iowa  agricul- 
ture rests  upon  the  115.000  farms  In  this 
state,  and  a  percentage  of  these  farms  have 
been  beset  by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  including  sustained  high  interest 
rates,  declining  land  values  which  have 
eroded  farm  equity,  commodity  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  successive  years 
of  weather-related  problems;  and 

Whereas,  a  sur\ey  of  farmers  and  finan- 
cial institutions  in  Iowa  conducted  by  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicates 
that  forty  percent  of  the  farms  with  land 
and  operational  loans  have  a  debt-to-asset 
ratio  of  41.7  percent  when  the  state  average 
is  29.5  percent,  as  compared  to  a  state  aver- 
age of  14.3  percent  in  1977.  and  that  possi- 
bly ten  percent  of  the  farms  in  Iowa  will  not 
survive,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  11.000  farms 
and  60.000  farm  residents;  and 

"Whereas,  the  need  for  additional  credit 
and  refinancing  for  farmers  through  feder- 
ally and  state-chartered  financial  institu- 
tions has  been  exhausted,  and  the  stale  gov- 
ernments  budget  reflects  the  fact  that 
eight  out  of  ten  jobs  in  Iowa  depend  on  the 
agricultural  economy,  leaving  the  state  with 
insufficient  resources  to  address  this  prob- 
lem at  a  lime  when  spring  planting  is  only  a 
few  weeks  away;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  federal  emergency  as- 
sistance    programs     available,     that     with 
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proper  and  immediate  modification,  will 
allow  those  farms  with  the  greatest  need  to 
qualify  for  additional  and  necessary  assist- 
ance: now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring.  That  the  Seventieth  General 
Assembly  requests  the  following  actions  be 
immediately  taken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assist  the  state  in  providing  th;j 
emergency  assistance: 

•1.  Modify  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Emergency  Loan  Program  for  the  1983 
drought  disaster  to  include  the  following: 

a.  Allow  farmers  with  negative  cash  flows 
but  sound  equity  positions  and  reasonable 
prospects  of  succe.ss  to  participate. 

b.  Use  1982  price  levels  in  the  calculation 
of  the  loss  and  valuation  of  equity  for  col- 
lateral. 

c.  Waive  the  30  percent  minimum  loss 
criteria  so  that  more  farmers  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  some  funding  for 
1984  at  advantageous  rates. 

d.  Extend  the  signup  period  for  an  addi- 
tional 60  to  90  days. 

2  Make  additional  credit  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
under  the  low  resource  category  to  farmers 
with  negative  cash  flows  but  with  prospects 
of  survival,  especially  when  the  interest  rate 
savings  will  return  their  operation  to  a  prof- 
itable basis. 

3.  Allow  deferral  of  the  repayment  for 
the  advanced  1983  deficiency  payment  due 
in  1984  for  at  least  one  year. 

4.  Modify  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram to  make  higher  grades  of  corn  avail- 
able at  lower  costs,  and  lower  the  30  percent 
lo.ss  criteria  to  expand  the  eligibility  of  live- 
stock producers  so  Chat  government  corn 
can  be  utilized  and  at  the  same  lime  im- 
prove 1984  farm  profitability. 

5.  Mandate  the  Small  Business  Adminis 
tration  to  increase  the  number  of  loans  ac- 
cepted under  disaster  applications  from  ag- 
ricultural businesses. 

6.  Mandate  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  allow  farmers  the  opportunity  to  sell 
their  accumulated  capital  losses  or  invest- 
ment tax  credits  to  outside  investors,  thus 
encouraging  investment  in  agriculture  at  a 
time  when  it  is  critical  that  new  funds  be 
found. 

■7.  Include  grass  and  hay  crops  in  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program. 

8.  Lower  Federal  Crop  Insurance  premi- 
ums for  those  farms  which  qualify  for  emer- 
gency disaster  assistance. 

"9.  Pay  the  deficiency  payments  due  for 
the  1984  feed  grain  program  in  advance. 

■10.  Allow  grazing  or  baling  of  diverted 
acres  under  the  1984  Farm  Program. 

■11.  Increase  funding  for  the  study  of  al- 
ternative uses  for  corn  and  .soybeans:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  each  member  of  the 
Iowa  Congre-ssional  delegation.  ■ 

POM-632.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  of  Provincetown.  Massachusetts  op- 
posing the  use  of  United  Slates  tax  dollars 
for  any  type  of  military  aid  to  any  govern- 
ment of  Central  America,  or  for  any  overt 
or  covert  military  activity  aimed  at  destabi 
lizing  the  government  of  any  Central  Ameri- 
can nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

POM  633.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Township  of  Green.  New 
Jersey  relating  to  cable  television:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


POM-634.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Florissant.  Missouri  relating 
to  the  Cable  Telecommunications  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-635.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed   by    the    Legislature    of    the    State    of 
Kansa.s:    to   the   Committee   on   Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
■Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1658 

■Whereas.  Federal  law  and  regulation  per- 
mits the  formulation  of  discriminatory 
freight  contracts  involving  agricultural  com- 
modities which  unduly  favor  certain  ship- 
pers; and 

■  Whereas.  These  discriminatory  freight 
contracts  generally  have  been  offered  to 
large  shippers  while  small  shippers  are  of- 
fered contracts  that  are  not  nearly  as  eco- 
nomical or  advantageous:  and 

■'Whereas.  This  discriminatory  practice 
has  placed  so  large  a  burden  on  small  ship- 
pers trying  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
marketplace,  that  they  may  be  forced  out  of 
the  shipping  business;  and 

Whereas.  The  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
<P.L.  96  448)  and  the  discriminatory  freight 
contracts  that  have  been  formulated  there- 
under have  caused  rural  communities  to 
lo.se  rail  service  altogether  due  to  the  aban- 
donment of  rail  branch  lines:  and 

Whereas.  In  addition,  these  discriminato- 
ry contracts  have  greatly  increased  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  large  shippers  on  our  highways  which 
places  a  large  burden  on  the  states  and  their 
citizens  to  keep  the  highways  in  good  condi- 
tion; and 

Whereas.  The  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
has  allowed  the  ICC  to  approve  unrea.son- 
able  high  rates  on  captive  coal  traffic:  and 

■  Whereas.  These  discriminatory  contracts 
violate  the  concept  of  a  competitive  econo- 
my by  providing  a  chosen  few  with  noncom- 
petitive advantages:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resoli^ed  bv  the  Senate  of  the  State 
0/  Kansas,  the  House  of  Represcntatiics 
concurring  therein:  That  we  memorialize 
the  President  and  Congress  to  amend  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  as  follows: 

■■il>  Require  the  full  disclosure  of  all  eco- 
nomic terms  of  rail  contracts  involving  agri- 
cultural commodities: 

i2i  apply  a  standard  of  reasonableness  to 
market  dominance  by  a  rail  carrier  so  that 
rail  rates  may  be  challenged  as  unreason- 
able at  .some  level; 

■i3)  require  mandatory  joint-line  rates 
and  routes  between  rail  carriers  whose  lines 
intersect  and  join: 

■<4)  require  adequate  notice  of  rail  rate 
changes; 

■I 5)  protest  against  discriminatory  pricing 
and  promote  competitive,  effective  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  services  by  and  be- 
tween all  modes; 

■  (6)  establish  new  procedures  permitting 
entry  of  additional  rail  carriers  onto  lines 
dominated  by  a  single  carrier: 

■•(7)  grant  agricultural  shippers  the  right 
to  reciprocal  switching  at  reasonable  cost  to 
protect  competition  in  all  markets  where 
more  than  one  carrier  is  operating: 

(8)  establish  a  national  system  of  com- 
pensation and  use  that  fairly  and  equitably 
treats  both  carrier-owned  and  shipper- 
owned  and  lea.sed  rail  cars: 

■(9)  deny  the  ICC  authority  to  exempt 
grain  and  oilseeds  from  rail  regulation: 

■(10)  require  that  before  an  agricultural 
branch  line  may  be  abandoned  the  railroad 
must  first  prove  to  the  ICC  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  on  that  branch  line  is 
less  than  the  overall  rate  of  return  on  in- 


vestment of  the  entire  railroad  company  as 
determined  in  the  latest  ICC's  revenue  ade- 
quacy determinations: 

■  (11)  direct  the  ICC  to  interpret  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  in  a  manner  which  will 
be  more  receptive  to  the  regulation  of  rates 
of  captive  coal  shippers  which  was  original- 
ly intended  by  Congress:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  .send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  member  of  the  Kansas  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM  636.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 1 

■We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  a.ssembled  in  the  Second  Regular 
Session  of  the  Forty-.seventh  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture, do  hereby  respectfully  repre.sent  that: 

■Whereas,  the  latest  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wolf 
(Canis  lupus  irremotus)  Recovery  Techni- 
cal Review  Draff  identifies  a.s  The  Idaho 
Recovery  Area^  the  Selway  Bitterroot.  River 
of  No  Return.  Sawtooth  and  the  Gospel 
Hump  wilderness  areas  totaling  about  3.75 
million  acres  as  well  as  about  3  million  acres 
of  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  now  managed  as 
multiple  use:  and 

Whereas,  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Wolf  Recovery  Draft  Management  guide- 
lines call  for  extreme  curtailment  of  multi- 
ple u.se  activities  on  those  lands  incorporat- 
ed into  any  wolf  recovery  plan:  and 

Whereas,  the  vast  majority  of  testimony 
given  at  public  hearings  held  in  Idaho  in 
regard  to  a  wolf  recovery  project  as  \e\\  as 
comments  submitted  by  the  public  on  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wolf  Recovery 
Plan  overwhelmingly  oppose  any  wolf  recov- 
ery plan  on  lands  now  managed  for  multiple 
use  and.  indeed,  to  the  entire  Northern 
Rocky  Mountain  Wolf  Recovery  Plan  itself: 
and 

Whereas,  the  environmental  conditions 
that  existed  a  century  ago  that  were  condu- 
cive to  wolf  habitat  no  longer  exist  today, 
particularly  on  lands  now  managed  for  mul- 
tiple u.se:  and 

■Whereas  the  Minnesota  Wolf  Recovery 
Plan  has  shown  that  the  State  has  no  effec- 
tive control  measures  once  the  wolf  popula- 
tion is  restored:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Second  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty  :ieventh 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concurring  therein. 
That  the  United  States  Department  of  Inte- 
rior Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  hereby 
urged  to  terminate  any  program  to  reestab- 
lish wolf  populations  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
thai  would  deny  Idahoans  their  historic 
rights  and  privileges  on  federal  lands  now- 
managed  as  multiple  use. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior William  Clark.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
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sular  Affairs  Committee,  the  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
the  Governors  of  the  western  states. '■ 

POM  637.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
■  Senate  Resolution  No.  128 
'Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil  for  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  its  energy  requirements  and  the 
development  of  alternative  energy  .sources  is 
a  high  priority  in  the  Stales  efforts  to  in- 
crease energy  self-sufficiency  and  to  stimu- 
late economic  development:  and 

■Whereas,  the  BioEnergy  Development 
Corp..  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  C. 
Brewer  and  Co..  since  1978  has  had  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy  and  later  a  subcon- 
tract with  Martin  Marietta  Energy  Systems. 
Inc..  to  demonstrate  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  developing  eucalyptus 
plantations  for  energy  production  in 
Hawaii,  and 

Whereas,  the  project  has  received  $2.3 
million  in  federal  funds  through  March 
1984  and  C.  Brewer  and  Co.  has  contributed 
resources  totalling  $630,625:  and 

■Whereas,  the  project  is  unique  in  the 
United  States  because  it  involves  a  very 
short  crop  rotation  time  of  6  years  in  con- 
trast lo  other  tree  crops  with  rotation  pen 
ods  of  several  decades,  and  extensive  experi 
mentation  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
the  optimum  cultivation  and  operation  prac 
tices  necessary  for  commercialization:  and 

Whereas,  an  as.sessment  after  the  first 
five  years  of  the  project  found  that  .  .  pro 
duclion  of  biomass  for  fuel  in  short  rotation 
eucalyptus  planatations  on  existing  land 
can  have  returns  competitive  with  alterna 
live  land  uses':  and 

Whereas,  a  crucial  point  has  been 
reached  in  the  project  as  the  first  crop  is 
ready  for  harvest;  however,  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  verify  harvesting  costs  and  to 
determine  further  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  concept:  and 

Whereas.  BioEnergy  Development  Corp. 
has  requested  a  five-year  extension  of  its 
subcontract  with  Martin  Marietta  Energy 
Systems.  Inc..  and  $314,150  in  funds  for  the 
year  June  1.  1984  to  May  31.  1985.  and  ex- 
tension of  the  subcontract  and  continued 
funding  would  result  in  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  the  eucalyptus  tree  demonstra- 
tion project;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hauau. 
Regular  Session  of  1984.  That  this  body  ex- 
presses its  enthusiastic  support  of  BioEn- 
ergy Development  Corp.s  eucalyptus  tree 
farm  demonstration  project  as  an  important 
effort  in  alternatixe  energy  resource  devel- 
opment in  Hawaii  and  the  nation:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  body 
urges  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy  and  Martin  Marietta  Energy  Sys- 
tems. Inc..  to  provide  additional  funding  to 
the  BioEnergy  Development  Corp.s  euca- 
lyptus tree  farm  project  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  in  order  to  allow  continuation  of 
the  research  and  development  efforts  of  six 
years  so  that  results  of  the  demonstration 
can  benefit  other  biomass  development  ef- 
forts in  the  nation;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  Stales  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Martin  Marietta  Energy  Systems.  Inc.. 
the    Manager    of    BioEnergy    Development 


Corp..  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairpersons 
of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation.  ■ 

POM-638.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of 
Kansas;  lo  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1644 
■  Whereas.  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  acquired  over  340.000  acres 
of  land  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Flood  Con 
Irol  Act  of  1941.  as  amended:  and 

■Whereas.  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  licensed  over  106.000  acres 
of  land  it  has  acquired  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Flood  Control  Act  of  1941.  as  amended, 
to  the  Kansas  fish  and  game  commission; 
and 

Whereas.  Upon  acquisition  of  such  land 
by  the  United  Slates  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, such  land  is  removed  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  rolls  resulting  in  substantial  lo.ss  of 
ad  valorem  properly  tax  revenues  lo  the 
local  taxing  units  in  which  such  land  is  lo- 
cated; and 

■Whereas.  The  Federal  Flood  Control  Act 
provides  the  75''r  of  all  revenues  derived 
from  the  land  under  the  management  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
paid  to  the  local  taxing  units  in  which  such 
land  is  located  as  payment  toward  lost  tax 
revenues  from  such  land  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  lax  rolls  when  acquired  for  flood 
control  projects;  and 

■Whereas.  Upon  licensing  of  flood  control 
land  to  the  Kansas  fish  and  game  commis- 
sion, payments  to  the  local  taxing  units  by 
the  United  Stales  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
cease;  and 

■Whereas.  The  present  licenses  between 
the  United  Slates  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Kansas  fish  and  game  commission 
required  that  revenues  derived  from  the 
land  licensed  to  and  under  the  management 
of  the  Kansas  fish  and  game  commission  be 
expended  on  the  flood  control  project  of  the 
licen.sed  area,  thereby  prohibiting  any  pay 
ment  to  compensate  the  local  taxing  units 
for  lost  property  tax  revenues:  Now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein:  That  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  amend  the  procedures 
by  which  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  licenses  land  to  the  Kansas  fish 
and  game  commission  lo  allow  the  commis- 
sion to  pay  lo  the  local  taxing  units  in 
which  flood  control  land  is  located  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  land  under 
the  management  of  the  Kansas  fish  and 
game  commission  to  compen.sale  the  local 
taxing  units  for  lost  properly  tax  revenues; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  lo  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  Senator 
Robert  Dole.  Senator  Nancy  Ka.s.sebaum. 
Representative  Pat  Roberts,  Representative 
Jim  Slattery.  Representative  Larry  Winn. 
Representative  Dan  Glickman  and  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Whittaker.  ■ 

POM  639  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Ma.ssachusetls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

"Resolutions 
"Whereas,  the  introduction  of  industrial 
robots  in  the  United  States  workplace  is  oc- 
curring without  public  policies  in  place  to 
protect  American  business  industry  and 
American  workers;  and 

Whereas,  certain  studies  indicate  that  1.4 
American  jobs  are  displaced  for  every  one 
job  created  by  industrial  robots;  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  convened  an  exploratory 
workshop  on  the  social  impacts  of  robotics"' 
in  1981:  and 

Whereas,  .said  OTA  workshop  noted  that 
robots  are  being  produced  at  a  rale  of  about 
1.500  per  year,  with  predictions  that  this 
will  probably  increase  lo  between  20.000  and 
60.000  robots  per  year  by  the  year  1990;  and 
Whereas,  the  OTA  identified  major  users 
of  industrial  robots,  or  planned  major  users, 
lo  include  the  domestic  auto  makers  and 
large  manufacturers  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric Company;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  national  policies 
in  place  to  help  retrain  workers  displaced  by 
indiLstrial  robots,  to  create  public  incentives 
for  development  of  alternate  technology 
systems  designed  around  human  beings,  to 
create  public  incentives  to  help  domestic 
employers  compete  fairly  with  foreign  com- 
petitors who  are  more  advanced  in  ihe  use 
of  robotics:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  national  policies 
in  place  to  finance  retraining  of  workers  and 
public  incentives  for  business  and  industry; 
and 

Whereas,  a  transaction  lax  on  foreign 
and  domestic  made  robots  may  be  deemed 
lo  be  in  the  public  interest;  therefore  be  it 
"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  Stales  Senate  to  move  expeditiously 
to  develop  a  national  policy  to  protect 
American  employers  and  American  workers 
by  providing  retraining  for  displaced  work- 
ers affording  public  incentives  for  alternate 
technology  systems  for  displaced  businesses 
and  industries,  and  by  determining  the  most 
appropriate  tax  policies  to  achieve  protec- 
tion of  American  businesses,  industries  and 
workers  displaced  by  robotics:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presiding 
Officers  of  both  Houses  of  the  United 
Stales  Congress  and  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  commonwealth,  " 

POM-640.  Recommendations  and  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly at  their  29th  annual  session;  to  the 
C(Jmmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-641.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  States  Land  Commissioners  Asso- 
ciation concerning  issues  which  affect  sig- 
nificantly the  land  resources  of  the  West;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

POM-642,  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  As.sembly  of  the  Sta'e  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1021 
■Whereas.  Between  1960  and  1975  more 
than  three  million  American  soldiers,  .sail- 
ors, airmen,  and  marines  served  their  coun- 
try in  Southeast  Asia;  and 
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Whereas.  The  great  majority  of  such  vet- 
erans were  neither  professional  soldiers  nor 
volunteers  but  merely  young  men  called  by 
this  country  to  do  their  duty;  and 

■  Whereas.  Unlike  the  honored  veterans  of 
past  wars,  the  Vietnam  veterans  returned  to 
indifference,  embarrassment,  and  even  hos- 
tility: and 

Whereas.  A  nation  ambivalent  about  the 
war  in  w hich  its  young  men  fought  and  died 
has  gradually  increased  its  recognition  and 
has  recently  honored  the  Vietnam  veterans 
for  their  sacrifice  by  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in  Washington. 
D.C..  in  November.  1982:  and 

Whereas.  The  debt  owed  the  Vietnam 
veterans  by  their  country  derives  not  from 
the  success  of  its  policies  but  from  the  no- 
bility of  their  sacrifice:  and 

Whereas.  The  deeds  and  actions  of  these 
Americans  need  to  be  remembered  so  that 
all  present  and  future  generations  may 
recall  their  sacrifices:  and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  May  7.  1975.  as  the  ter- 
mination date  of  United  States  involvement 
in  Vietnam:  now.  therefore: 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-fourth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
nng  herein:  That  May  7  shall  be  designated 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Recognition  Day  to 
honor  those  who  served  their  country  brave- 
ly and  honorably  in  Southeast  Asia 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Veterans  Adminisira 
tion.  " 

POM-643.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Senate   of   the   State   of   Michigan:    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
'Senate  Resolution  No.  149 

"Whereas.  There  currently  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  government  a  des- 
perate need  to  accelerate  its  commitment 
and  attention  to  programs  and  services  for 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  ar- 
thritis and  other  musculoskeletal  disorders. 
Regarded  as  the  most  widespread  of  dis- 
eases afflicting  Americans,  arthritis  debili- 
tates nearly  one  out  of  every  seven  of  our 
countrymen:  and 

■  Whereas.  Presently,  the  federal  govern- 
ment arthritis  programs  are  grouped  with 
several  unrelated  diseases  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes.  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases.  However,  the  preva- 
lence of  arthritis  and  related  diseases 
among  Americans,  and  its  financial,  social, 
and  personal  toll,  make  it  imperative  that  a 
separate  institute  be  established  to  concen- 
trate solely  on  this  problem:  and 

Whereas.  During  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress,  botn  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  passed  .separate  legisla- 
tion, supported  by  the  Arthritis  Foundation, 
which  contained  provisions  to  create  an  Ar- 
thritis Institute.  However,  time  expired 
before  a  single  bill  could  be  passed  by  both 
houses.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
new  institute  would  conduct,  assist,  and 
foster  research  coordination  within  the  in- 
stitute and  among  other  research  programs 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
elsewhere.  Moreover.  It  would  operate  an  in- 
formation clearinghou.se  and  administer 
programs  of  research  training  in  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  experts.  Furthermore, 
the  creation  of  an  Arthritis  Institute  would 
result  in  major  advances  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  this  disease.  Certain- 
ly, the  great  human  and  economic  benefit 


that  this  institute  would  offer  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  nation  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  Senate  to  call 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  legislation  establishing  such  an  insti- 
tute: now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  leg- 
islation establishing  an  Arthritis  Institute 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
and  be  it  further  " 


POM-644,  A  petition  from  Citizens  of  Illi- 
nois relating  to  Vietnam  Veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  768:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(Rept.  No,  98-4261. 

By  Mr,  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1841:  A  bill  to  promote  research  and  de- 
velopment, encourage  innovation,  stimulate 
trade,  and  make  necessary  and  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  antitrust,  patent,  and 
copyright  laws  (Rept,  No,  98-427). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S,  Res,  329:  Re.solution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of  con- 
fidence building  measures  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R..  including  the  establish- 
ment of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers,  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow,  with  modern 
communications  linking  the  centers  (Rept, 
No.  98  428), 

By  Mr,  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  258:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  24  through  June  30.  1984 
as  National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  260:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  November  11.  1984. 
as  "National  Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  273:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  13.  1984.  through  May  19. 
1984.  as    Smokey  Bear  Week  ". 

S.J.  Res,  274:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
6.  1984.  as  'National  Nurse  Recognition 
Day  ". 

S.J.  Res.  279:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  11.  1984.  through  No- 
vember 17.  1984.  as  Women  in  Agriculture 
Week". 

S.J.  Res.  283:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  7,  1984.  as  National  Arson 
Awareness  Week". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

The   following-named  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 


the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the 
terms  indicated; 

For  the  remainder  of  the  terms  expiring 
July  13.  1984: 

William  Clark  Durant  III.  of  Michigan, 
vice  William  J.  Olson. 

Paul  B.  Eaglin.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Robert  Sherwood  Stubbs. 

Pepe  J,  Mendez.  of  Colorado,  vice  Peter 
Joseph  Ferrara, 

Thomas  F,  Smegal.  Jr..  of  California,  vice 
David  E,  Satterfield. 

Basile  Joseph  Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  vice 
Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  terms  expiring 
July  13.  1986: 

Hortencia  Benavides.  of  Texas,  vice 
Ronald  B,  Prankum, 

Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland,  vice 
Albert  Angrisani. 

For  the  terms  expiring  July  13.  1986: 

Lorain  Miller,  of  Michigan,  vice  Milton  M, 
Masson.  Jr. 

Claude  Galbreath  Swafford.  of  Tennessee. 
vice  Robert  E.  McCarthy, 

Rob«'rl  A,  Valois.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Donald  Eugene  Santarelii. 

For  the  terms  expiring  July  13.  1987: 

William  Clark  Durant  III.  of  Michigan, 
(Reappointment) 

Paul  B,  Eaglin.  of  North  Carolina.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

Pepe  J.  Mendez,  of  Colorado.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Thomas  F.  Smegal.  Jr..  of  California.  (Re- 
appointment) 

Basile  Joseph  Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  (Reap- 
pointment » 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  (iuly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

Michael  B,  Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  July  13.  1984:  and 

Michael  B.  Wallace,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  term  ex- 
piring July  13.  1987  (Reappointment) 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  without  recommen- 
dation subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Fred  William  Alvarez,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1.  1988, 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  Tower,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report   favorably  the  following  nomi- 
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nations;  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  to 
be  appointed  to  serve  for  a  second 
term  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Lt.  Gen.  James  A. 
Abrahamson.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  re- 
assigned in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  and  Lt.  Gen.  William  I.  Rolya, 
U.S.  Army,  (age  56)  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Army  there  are  10  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Pamela  K.  Burns),  in  the  Army 
there  are  978  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  Troy  A.  Aarthun).  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  there  are  454  permanent  pro- 
motions to  th(^  grade  of  captain  (list 
begins  with  Edward  Ronald  Abel),  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  25  perma- 
nent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
ensign  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Richard  P.  Anderson),  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  166  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Daniel  J. 
Adams).  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  priiited  in 
the  Record  of  April  24.  1984.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2627,  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  nat- 
ural resources  research  institutes  within  the 
States  of  the  United  Slates-Mexico  border 
region:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources, 

By  Mr,  DENTON: 
S,  2628,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.     Mr, 
TsoNGAS,    Mr,    Hatfield,   Mr.    Bump- 
ers.  Mr.   Cranston.   Mr,    Hart,    Mr, 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  2629,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
to  provide  for  the  weatherization  of  the  re- 
maining eligible  low  income  dwelling  units 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  create  ad- 
ditional  employment    in   weatherization   re- 
lated industries,  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr,  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Haft)  (for 
himself.  Mr,  Hatfield.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston.  Mr.    Pell.   Mr,   Tsoncas.   Mr. 


Levin.     Mr.     Sarbanes,     and     Mr, 

Cohen): 
S,  2630,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  through  fi.scal  year  1990 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  build- 
ers of  highly  energy  efficient  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hatfield.     Mr.     Metzenbaum.     Mr, 

Hart.   Mr    Pell.   Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 

Tsoncas.  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  energy  conservation 
program  for  consumer  products,  to  enhance 
consumer  information  programs  to  encour- 
age the  purchase  of  more  energy  efficient 
appliances,  and  to  implement  efficiency 
standards  for  furnaces,  central  air-condi- 
tioners, and  water  heaters:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources. 

By  Mr,  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 

Mr,    Hatfield.    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 

Pell,   Mr,   Tsongas.   Mr.   Hart,  and 

Mr.  SarbaneS'  : 
S.  2632,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Con.servation  Act  to  impro\e  consumer 
information  and  fuel  efficiency  with  respect 
to  passenger  automobiles,  light  trucks,  and 
tires,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  noncomplying 
manufacturers  (in  lieu  of  penally),  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.   BRADLEY   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Chafef.    Mr     MoYNiHAN.    Mr,    Pell, 

and  Mr,  Tsoncas ■: 
S.  2633,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  contamination  of  cer- 
tain fish  and  whether  such  contamination 
creates  a  threat  to  public  hcallh:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY  (for  him,self.  Mr, 

Hatfield.  Mr,  Cranston,  Mr.  Duren- 

BERGER.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Stafford. 

and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  2634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  new  nuclear  ballistic  mi.ssiles 
and  antisatellite  weapons  and  the  testing  of 
nuclear  warheads:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2635.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 

Sabranes.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr,  Pryor.  Mr. 

Bingaman.  and  Mr  Bumpers  i: 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  require  ihe  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  notify  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  thereof 
prior  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  real  proper 
ty;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  modify  the  amount  of  de- 
pendent care  and  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
ductions which  are  allowable  under  such 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S,    Res.    386.    A    resolution    entitled    the 

Mandela     Freedom     Resolution  ":     to     the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By     Mr.     DOLE     (for     himself.     Mrs. 

Kassebaum.       Mr,       Mathias,       Mr. 

DeConcini.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr    Leahy. 

Mr.    Gorton.    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 

Nunn.   Mr.    Murkowski.   Mr.    Hart. 

Mr.  Bingaman: 

S.  Con.  Res.  110.  A  concurrent  resolution 

in  commemoration  of  the  30th  anniversary 

of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 

Court    of   the    United   States    in    Brown    V. 

Board  of  Education:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS   (for   himself   and 

Mr.  DURENBEHGER); 

S.  Con.  Res.  Ill  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing a  mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
any  further  deployment  of  sea  launched 
crui.se  missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI; 
■  S.  2627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system 
of  natrual  resources  research  insti- 
tutes within  the  Stales  of  the  United 
Stales-Mexico  border  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

border  states  natural 

resources   research    act   of    1984 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  an  introducing  legislation  to 
support  and  continue  research  into 
the  wise  management,  use.  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  in  the 
United  Stales-Mexico  border  region.  I 
am  prompted  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  extreme  pressures 
that  are  presently,  and  will  be  in  the 
future,  placed  on  this  rapidly  growing 
and  developing  region. 

In  the  United  Slates,  the  Sunbelt  of 
the  Southwest  has  grown  at  extraordi- 
nary rates,  and  all  projections  point  to 
continued  substantial  growth.  On  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border,  a  national 
population  growth  rale  of  3.2  percent 
per  year  is  projected,  which  translates 
into  a  doubling  of  the  national  popula- 
tion every  20  years. 

This  population  growth  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  will  place  tremen- 
dous pressures  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area— including  water, 
land,  and  air  resources.  Coupled  with 
the  demands  of  the  burgeoning  popu- 
lation will  be  continued  development 
of  the  substantial  energy  reserves  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Further  de- 
velopment will  place  additional  de- 
mands on  the  limited  water  resources 
which  will  directly  affect  water  users 
downstream  from  the  development. 
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Water  quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  is 
a  critical  concern  of  the  border  region. 
Recent  media  attention  has  focused  on 
the  pollution  traveling  from  Mexico  to 
southern  California  in  the  New  River. 
This  pollution  threatens  public  health 
in  California.  Contaminated  water  of 
the  San  Pedro  River  is  traveling  from 
Mexico  into  Arizona.  That  pollution 
threatens  agricultural  lands  and  crops, 
and  residents  are  concerned  about  pos- 
sible adverse  health  effects. 

Air  resources  are  similarly  threat- 
ened. For  example.  NO,  emissions  are 
significant  in  the  border  region.  In 
fact,  one  study  estimates  that  those 
border  emissions  represent  37.7  per- 
cent of  the  national  emissions  of  nitro- 
gen oxide.  Additional  growth  and  de- 
velopment will  simply  place  an  even 
further  strain  on  air  resources  of  the 
region. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  system  of  Border 
Natural  Resources  Research  Institutes 
within  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  four  border  States  of  Ari- 
zona. California.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  The  institutes  would  devote  re- 
search efforts  into  developing  strate- 
gies to  effectively  manage  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  border  region. 
They  are  eligible  for  grants  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  support 
such  research.  The  legislation  author- 
izes $1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$1,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
grants,  and  appropriated  funds  must 
be  awarded  equally  among  each  of  the 
four  border  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
gram, but  one  that  is  e.ssential  for  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas  of 
the  country.  The  legislation  envisions 
research  into  problems  that  presently 
exist  in  the  area,  but  also  affords  us 
the  opportunity  to  address  and  avoid 
problems  that  could  arise  in  the  future 
because  of  the  demands  placed  on  the 
area.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  program,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Border  States  Nat- 
ural Re.sources  Research  Act  of  1984  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  natural  resources  in  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  region  constitute  a  far-reach- 
ing asset  of  immense  significance  to  the 
United  States; 

1 2)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  the  skilled  man- 
power (including  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians)  and  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  prudent  utilization  and  management 
of  these  resources;  and 


(3)  the  wi.se  management  of  the  border 
natural  resources  can  substantially  benefit 
the  United  States  and  people  of  the  region 
by  providing  greater  economic  opportuni- 
ties, including  expanded  employment  and 
commerce,  and  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
these  resources. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  system  of  border  States  natu- 
ral resources  research  institutes  to— 

(1)  stimulate,  sponsor  and  assist  present 
research  programs  on  management  and  uti- 
lization of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  region;  and 

1 21  train  specialists  in  natural  resources  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  region. 

DEFINiriONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  border  State"  means  the 
States  of  Arizona.  California.  New  Mexico 
and  Texas. 

(2)  The  term  ■institute"  means  a  natural 
resources  institute,  center,  or  other  equiva- 
lent division  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

1 3)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "natural  resources'  means 
physical,  chemical,  geological  and  biological 
resources. 

(5)  The  term  "natural  re.sources  re.search" 
includes  .scientific,  engineering,  legal,  .social, 
political  and  economic  studies  relating  to 
the  management,  use.  development,  recov- 
ery and  control  of  the  natural  resources  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  region. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  to  make  grants  to  one  or  more  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  establish  and 
support  border  natural  resources  research 
institutes  in  each  border  State. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  a.ssistance  under 
this  Act  an  institution  of  higher  education 
must— 

<  A)  be  located  in  a  border  Stale,  and 

iB)  have  a  competent  and  qualified  natu- 
ral re.sources  institute. 

I  bill)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SI. 200.000  for  fiscal  year  1985: 
$1,600,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986;  and 
$2,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1987  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  2)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  amounts 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sub.section  in  each  fiscal  year  equally  among 
the  border  States. 

USES  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  5.  (aid)  Grants  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  initiate  and  support  natural  re- 
sources research  programs  and  provide  for 
the  training  of  specialists  of  border  States 
natural  resources  problems. 

(2)  Such  research  may  include— 

(A)  examination  of  aspects  of  water  re- 
sources, land  resources,  air  resources,  and 
other  border  natural  resources  problems; 
and 

(B)  information  dissemination  activities 
(including  identifying.  a.s.sembling.  inter- 
preting and  publishing  the  results  of  re- 
search deemed  potentially  significant  for 
the  solution  of  border  States  natural  re- 
sources problems);  providing  means  for  im- 
proved communication  reggarding  such  re- 
search results  (including  prototype  oper- 
ations): and  ascertaining  the  existing  and 
potential  effectiveness  of  such  research  for 


aiding  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems 
(taking  into  account  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  border  Stales 
and  the  research  projects  being  conducted 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments in  border  Slates,  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  and  others). 

(b)  Funds  paid  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  use  by  an  institute  may  be 
used  for  any  allowable  costs  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions that  establish  principles  for  determin- 
ing costs  applicable  to  research  and  develop- 
ment under  grants  and  contracts  with  edu- 
cational institutions  (41  CFR  1-15.3).  includ- 
ing future  amendments  to  such  regulations. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation located  in  a  border  State  desiring  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  of  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought: 

(2)  describe  the  programs  and  activities 
for  which  a.ssislance  is  sought; 

(3)  designate  an  officer  of  the  institution 
of  higher  education  as  the  officer  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  program 
assembled  under  this  Act: 

(4)  provide  such  fi.scal  control  and  funds 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
Act; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education  will  prepare  and  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year,  on  work  accomplished  and  thai  status 
of  project  underway,  together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  amounts  received 
under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  of  its  disbursement;  and 

(6)  such  other  a.ssurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  rea.sonably  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation from  each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

Sec  7.  Each  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  plan  and 
conduct  programs  of  each  institute  receiving 
a.ssistance  under  this  Act  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  which  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  border  States  natural 
resources  problems.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  may  be  u.sed  for  paying  the 
neces.sary  expenses  of  planning,  coordinat- 
ing and  conducting  such  cooperative  re- 
search. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  8.  Prom  allocations  made  pursuant  to 
.section  4(b)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  located 
in  each  border  State  the  cost  of  applications 
approved  under  section  6. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  cooperation  among  institutions  of  higher 
education  located  in  the  border  Slates  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  and  other 
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research  organizations  located  in  border 
States. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hart.   Mr.   Pell,  and   Mr.  Sar- 

BANES): 

S.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act 
of  1976  to  provide  for  the  weatheriza- 
tion  of  the  remaining  eligible  low- 
income  dwelling  units  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  create  additional  em- 
ployment in  weatherization-related  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

WEATHERIZATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
weatherization  of  older,  drafty,  and 
poorly  insulated  homes  is  crucial  to 
the  ability  of  low-income,  elderly,  and 
unemployed  Individuals  who,  out  of 
economic  necessity,  want  to  reduce 
their  home  energy  costs.  In  addition, 
weatherization  is  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  ways  we  can  reduce  our  na- 
tional and  regional  dependence  on 
costly  imported  oil. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  sponsoring 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  weather- 
ization program  and  .setting  up  a  10- 
year.  $13  billion  program  aimed  at 
weatherizing  an  estimated  13  million 
homes  now  eligible  and  in  need  of 
such  assistance. 

Through  this  legislation,  additional 
jobs  will  be  created  and  further  energy 
savings  will  be  achieved,  enhancing 
significantly  the  long-term  security  of 
the  United  States.  An  important  need 
on  the  part  of  the  elderly,  low-income, 
and  unemployed  will  also  be  met 
through  the  weatherization  program. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  cold-weather 
State.  I  have  long  been  sensitive  to  the 
severe  personal  hardship  increases  in 
home  energy  prices  have  had  on  inany 
households  over  the  past  several  years. 
The  cost  of  residential  fuel  oil  has  tri- 
pled from  the  1976  average  price  of 
40.6  cents  a  gallon  to  the  present  aver- 
age price  of  $1.19  per  gallon.  Just 
when  the  cost  of  home  heating  oil 
began  to  stabilize,  the  price  of  natural 
gas  began  to  soar. 

This  past  winter  in  Maine  again 
demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  population  to 
rapid  increases  in  energy  prices.  In  a  6- 
week  period  between  mid-December 
and  the  beginning  of  February,  prices 
rose  an  average  of  18.5  cents  a  gallon 
for  heating  oil,  and,  in  some  areas  of 
the  State,  they  rose  by  25  cents. 

A  recent  study  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Law  Center  con- 
cludes that  low-income,  elderly,  and 
unemployed  residents  of  Maine  pay  a 
proportionally  greater  amount  of  their 
income  for  energy  purposes  than  do 
residents  of  other  States.  Fully  71  per- 
cent of  monthly  income  is  spent  by 
some    poorer    residents   of    Maine    on 


their  winter  energy  costs.  That  figure 
assumes  added  significance  when  one 
considers  the  low  and  often  limited  in- 
comes on  which  these  individuals 
depend.  This  study  is  the  latest  evi- 
dence validating  the  need  for  an  ex- 
pended weatherization  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  with  concern  for  such  affected 
individuals  and  families  that  support- 
ers of  the  Federal  weatherization  pro- 
gram seek  to  extend  it  for  another  10 
years,  demonstrating  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  this  program  and  aiming 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  improxing  the 
energy  efficiency  of  the  remaining  13 
million  eligible  households  in  America. 

The  key  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are  the  following: 

First,  the  establishinent  of  a  10-year 
goal  for  the  weatherization  of  all  eligi- 
ble units.  To  reach  this  goal.  $500  mil- 
lion is  authorized  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 
$850  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $1.15 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  7  fiscal  years; 

Second,  strengthened  language  to 
insure  that  adequate  funds  are  used 
for  evaluation,  monitoring,  and  infor- 
mation transfer,  with  the  goals  of 
identifying  the  costs  of  weatherization 
and  the  amount  of  energy  that  can  be 
saved,  identifying  ways  to  cut  program 
costs  and  enhance  energy  savings,  and 
developing  recommendations  for  pro- 
gram improvements:  and 

Third,  the  earmarking  of  $40  million 
for  a  2-year  low-income  rental  housing 
weatherization  pilot  program.  Grant 
candidates  would  submit  proposed 
housing  projects  to  DOE.  which  would 
award  grants  on  a  competitive  basis 
after  review  by  a  public  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  results  of  the  pilot  would 
then  be  circulated  to  all  low-income 
weatherization  program  officers  for 
their  information  and  possible  emula- 
tion. 

I  believe  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  result  in  a  strengthened  Federal 
weatherization  program.  increased 
availability  and  di.s.seminalion  of  im- 
portant program-related  information, 
and  a  more  cost-effective  energy  sa\ - 
ings  program. 

The  Federal  weatherization  program 
has  resulted  in  the  weatherization  of 
over  1  million  homes  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  in  1977.  contributing 
energy  savings  of  15  to  30  percent  for 
enrolled  households. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  achieve  the  twin  objectives  of 
reduced  dependence  on  imported 
sources  of  energy  and  increased 
energy  savings  for  those  who  can  least 
afford  the  costs  of  heating  or  cooling  a 
home. 

The  Federal  weatherization  program 
is  an  extremely  valuable  one  and  its 
reauthorization  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  this  year.# 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S. 


2629,  the  Weatherization  Amendments 
of  1984. 

The   development    of   programs   de- 
signed   to    meet     the    weatherization 
needs  of   low-income   persons   in   this 
country  has  long  been  an  area  of  spe- 
cial concern  for  me.  In  1974,  I  coauth- 
ored   legislation  creating  in   the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  a  spe- 
cial   program    for    "emergency   energy 
conservation    services."    This    became 
the    sole    Federal    authority    for   low- 
income   energy    aid   at    that    time.    In 
1975.    as   a    member   of   the    Banking 
Committee.  I  authored  in  the  Senate 
the   Residential   Insulation   Assistance 
Act  of  1975.  which  was  ultimately  en- 
acted as  the  Energy  Conservation   in 
Existing   Buildings  Act   of    1976.   title 
W-A  of  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production    Act    (Public    Law   94-385). 
This  measure  authorized  the  Federal 
Energy    Administration    to    establish 
the  national  weatherization  a.ssistance 
program    for    low-income    households, 
the  program  which  is  being  extended 
and  expanded  in  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today.  This  weatherization 
program,  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Energy— DOE— since  the  old  Feder- 
al Energy  Administration  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  new  DOE.  is  the  sole 
Federal  categorical  grant  program  for 
weatherization    a.ssistance.    A    similar 
program   in   the  Community  Services 
Administration    was    phased    out     in 
1978.  The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  this  DOE  weatherization  pro- 
gram  was  extended   by   the   National 
Energy    Conservation    Policy    Act    of 
1978    (Public    Law    95-619)    and    the 
Energy  Security  Act   of   1980  (Public 
Law  96-294).  Appropriations  for  this 
program      are     currently     authorized 
through    fiscal    year    1984    under    the 
Omnibus   Reconciliation   Act   of    1981 
(Public  Law  95  35). 

The  low-income  weatherization  as- 
sistance program  provides  grants  to 
States,  which  work  through  local  gov- 
ernments, community  action  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  weath- 
erize  the  homes  of  low-income  persons. 
Weatherization  funds  are  used  to  pur- 
chase materials  for  insulating  homes, 
as  well  as  for  associated  labor  co.sts. 
Currently,  up  to  $1,600  may  be  spent 
in  areas  of  high  labor  costs— such  as 
many  areas  of  California— on  a  single 
household  for  weatherization  materi- 
als and  labor.  The  mea.sure  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  raise  that  ceil- 
ing on  expenses  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  President,  recipients  of  weather- 
ization grants  from  States  are  directed 
to  give  priority  to  households  with 
older  Americans  or  disabled  persons. 
Other  eligible  individuals  include 
tho.se  with  incomes  at  or  below  125 
percent  of  poverty  guidelines  i.ssued  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services— households  with  a  member 
who  received  benefits  under  the  aid  to 
families   with   dependent   children   or 
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supplemental  security  income  pro- 
grams within  the  previous  year,  and 
recipients  of  State  and  local  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  1  mil- 
lion eligible  homes  have  been  weather- 
ized  since  the  implementation  of 
DOEs  weatherization  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  13  million  more  eligible 
units  that  are  still  in  need  of  weather- 
ization. The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  has  an  ambitious  goal;  to 
weatherize  the  remaining  13  million 
units  over  the  next  10  years. 

NEED  FOR  WEATHERIZATION  OF  REMAINING 
UNITS 

Mr.  President,  no  segment  of  society 
has  been  more  profoundly  affected  by 
the  high  energy  costs  of  the  last 
decade  than  low-income  families.  The 
high  fuel  bills  which  plagued  the 
entire  Nation  have  demanded  a  dispro- 
portionate share— sometimes  ranging 
up  to  40  percent— of  a  low-income  fam- 
ily's income.  Although  frequently  in 
need  of  substanital  weatherization  ef- 
forts because  of  their  older,  energy  in- 
efficient housing,  low-income  families 
are  the  least  able  to  afford  the  initial 
expense  of  weatherizing  their  homes. 
These  families  face  the  frustrating 
cycle  of  high  fuel  bills  year  after  year 
because  they  lack  the  means  to  make 
their  homes  more  energy  efficient. 

Weatherization  of  low-income  per- 
sons' homes  is  clearly  a  way  of  break- 
ing this  catch-22  cycle  of  recurrent, 
overwhelming  fuel  costs.  For  example, 
a  1981  study  by  the  Consumer  Energy 
Council  found  that  weatherization  re- 
sulted in  an  average  savings  of  27  per- 
cent in  the  fuel  bills  of  low-income 
persons.  In  some  cases,  modifications 
costing  only  $500  made  to  existing 
energy  equipment  may  result  in  a  20- 
to  25-percent  savings  in  fuel  costs  for 
these  households. 

In  addition,  the  benefits  of  weather- 
izing the  13  million  remaining  eligible 
units  are  not  limited  to  the  cost-sav- 
ings that  would  accrue  to  low-income 
households.  The  Federal  Government 
is  currently  spending  almost  $2  billion 
annually  to  help  low-income  families 
pay  for  energy  costs  through  the  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram—a program  I  strongly  support. 
But  many  of  the  recipients  of  this  as- 
sistance are  the  same  individuals 
whose  homes  are  eligible  for  weather- 
ization. A  one-time  expenditure  for 
weatherization  of  these  homes  is  a 
cost-effective  measure  that  would  de- 
crease both  the  demand  for  energy  in 
the  short  and  the  long  term  and  the 
consequent  need  for  Federal  assistance 
in  paying  the  energy  bills. 

Finally,  weatherization  of  the  homes 
of  eligible  low-income  Americans  not 
only  will  assist  these  individuals  and 
families  in  coping  with  high  energy 
costs,  but  will  help  reduce  the  overall 
national  demand  for  energy. 


In  short,  committing  ourselves  to 
the  weatherization  of  the  remaining 
13  million  eligible  units  occupied  by 
low-income  families  would  be  sound 
fiscal  and  social  policy  and  an  integral 
part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  at- 
taining a  more  energy  independent 
America. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  aimed  at  expanding  and  ex- 
tending the  existing  weatherization 
program  in  order  to  weatherize  the  re- 
maining eligible  units  in  the  next  10 
years.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
measure  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
with  increases  in  authorization  levels 
in  the  subsequent  9  years.  The  author- 
ization levels  represent  a  significant 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization of  $399  million— under 
which  actual  appropriations  were  $190 
million  — but  they  are  increases  which 
are  fully  justifiable  given  the  long- 
term  savings  that  will  result  from  de- 
creased demand  for  fuel  and  for  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  as  the 
homes  are  made  more  energy  efficient. 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  DOE  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  implementation  of  the 
10-year  weatherization  program  and  to 
report  to  Congre.ss  every  2  years  on 
the  progre-ss  being  made  under  this 
measure.  This  would  provide  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  the  operation  of  the  program. 
In  addition,  it  would  provide  incen- 
tives to  Stales  that  perform  well  under 
the  program  by  .setting  aside  10  per- 
cent of  the  annual  appropriation  for  a 
special  performance  fund  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  DOE  on  the  basis  of  the 
States'  performance  in  weatherizing 
homes  in  the  previous  years.  It  would 
also  earmark  up  to  $40  million  for  a 
demonstration  project  concerning  the 
weatherization  of  rental  units, 

Mr.  President,  the  weatherization 
program  expansion  contemplated  by 
this  legislation  is  ambitious,  but  it  rep- 
resents a  challenge  which  our  Nation 
must  address  adequately  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
begin  an  aggressive  campaign  to  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  fuel  bills  that  claim  a 
disproportionate  share  of  millions  of 
low-income  Americans'  income.  This  is 
a  campaign  that  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  undertake.  It  is  one  which  I 
support  wholeheartedly  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  long-term  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Hart) 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
and  Mr.  Cohen): 


S.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance through  fiscal  year  1990  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  builders 
of  highly  energy  efficient  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
BANK  REAIITHORIZATION  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Claiborne  Pell,  Paul  E.  Tson- 
GAs.  Carl  Levin,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  and 
William  S.  Cohen,  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize and  expand  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

Our  bill  will  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Solar  Bank,  as  it  is  com- 
monly known,  at  levels  totaling  nearly 
$5  billion  over  the  6  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1990.  The  legislation  also 
makes  an  important  expansion  in  the 
mission  of  the  Bank,  authorizing  it  to 
provide  assistance  to  homebuilders 
constructing  super-insulated" 

houses— residential  buildings  incorpo- 
rating state-of-the-art  thermal  energy 
efficiency  features  which,  at  an  extra 
construction  cost  of  only  about  3  to  5 
percent,  can  reduce  the  energy  needed 
for  home  heating  and  cooling  by  as 
much  as  90  percent. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  Energy 
Efficient  America  Act.  a  package  of 
four  bills  being  introduced  today  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. This  package  of  bills  represents 
the  most  important  effort  in  recent 
years  to  put  America  on  a  new  energy 
course,  toward  a  new  energy  future  in 
which  we  have  become  highly  efficient 
in  our  use  of  energy.  Achieving  this 
new  future  will  help  all  in  our  country 
in  many  important  ways:  becoming 
wiser  and  more  careful  in  our  use  of 
energy  will  let  us  overcome  the  per- 
.sonal  hardship  and  economic  strangle- 
hold of  high  energy,  reduce  unemploy- 
ment as  people  without  jobs  go  to 
work  retrofitting  existing  homes  with 
energy  conservation  measures  and  re- 
newable energy  systems,  and  become 
more  secure  as  we  reduce  our  danger- 
ous dependence  on  unreliable  supplies 
of  foreign  oil. 

The  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1984  would  resurrect  the  best  part  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980— title 
V  of  that  act.  which  initially  created 
the  Solar  Bank.  That  title  was  a  bold 
and  inno\ative  effort  to  improve  resi- 
dential energy  efficiency,  and  to 
expand  the  use  of  nonpolluting,  re- 
newable energy  resources  in  resi- 
dences, by  using  and  supplementing 
existing  market  mechanisms  so  they 
are  available  to  low-income  and  middle 
class  Americans.  The  Bank  subsidizes 
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loans  made  by  private  financial  insti- 
tutions. States,  and  local  governments 
for  the  installation  of  energy  conserv- 
ing improvements  or  renewable  energy 
systems  in  residences,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  makes  grants  for  energy  con- 
servation retrofits.  The  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  depends  on  the 
income  of  the  homeowner  or  tenant 
making  the  energy  investment,  vary- 
ing in  amounts  designed  to  insure  the 
Federal  funds  are  carefully  targeted  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  improve 
their  residential  energy  efficiency  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 
Because  the  Solar  Bank's  funding  is 
used  primarily  for  subsidizing  loans, 
three  non-Federal  dollars  are  "lever- 
aged "  for  every  dollar  spent  for  the 
Bank.  This  makes  the  Solar  Bank  one 
of  the  most  highly  cost-effective  ways 
to  use  Federal  funds  to  achieve  greater 
energy  efficiency. 

The  Congress  initially  intended  the 
Solar  Bank  to  be  one  of  our  country's 
foremost  energy  programs,  authoriz- 
ing a  level  of  expenditures  that  was  to 
reach  more  than  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Tragically,  however,  the 
Bank  became  one  of  the  major  targets 
of  President  Reagan's  assault  on  the 
domestic  budget.  The  President  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Solar  Bank,  and  indeed  re- 
fused to  even  start  up  the  Bank  until 
ordered  to  do  so  by  a  Federal  court.  In 
the  face  of  this  strong  administration 
opposition,  the  Congress  has  provided 
only  minimal  funding  for  the  Bank, 
totaling  about  $60  million  over  the 
past  3  years. 

Just  as  there  was  good  reason  in 
1980  to  establish  a  Solar  Bank  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  accomplish 
its  purpose,  so.  too.  there  is  good 
reason  in  1984  to  fully  fund  the  Bank. 
Our  legislation  would  do  so,  by  author- 
izing appropriations  of  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $450  million  in  fi.scal 
year  1986,  $650  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $925  million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $1,275  billion  in  each  of  fi.scal  year 
1989  and  fiscal  year  1990.  The  need  for 
this  level  of  funding  is  compelling,  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  the  Solar  Bank  is  one  of  our 
best  weapons  against  the  high  costs  of 
energy  used  in  our  homes.  All  of  us 
who  pay  today's  fuel  bills  know  how 
much  they  have  soared  in  recent 
years.  The  burden  of  the.se  bills  hurts 
all  of  us,  but  the  low-income  and 
middle-class  families  who  will  be 
helped  by  the  Solar  Bank  are  hit  espe- 
cially hard.  At  the  lowest  end  of  the 
income  scale,  families  pay  as  much  as 
one-quarter  of  their  total  income  on 
home  heating  and  cooling,  and  during 
the  winter  months  in  Northern  States 
the  fuel  bills  often  exceed  monthly 
income.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  new  na- 
tional crisis  of  people  being  forced  to 
go  without  heat.  Millions  of  families 
each  year  have  their  utility  service  cut 
off   because   they    are    unable    to    pay 


their  bills.  Most  arrange  to  be  recon- 
nected, but  the  burden  of  the  high 
bills  threatens  to  condemn  them  to 
permanent  poverty.  Middle-class 
Americans,  while  more  able  to  pay 
their  bills,  still  must  forego  other 
goods  and  services  because  of  their  in- 
creased fuel  costs. 

The  only  long-term  solution  to  high 
fuel  costs  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fuel  needed  to  heat  and  cool  our 
homes.  Fortunately,  very  substantial 
improvements  in  thermal  energy  effi- 
ciency are  possible.  Experts  tell  us  we 
can  reduce  by  50  percent,  or  more,  the 
amount  of  energy  needed  to  keep  our 
existing  housing  stock  comfortably 
warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the 
summer.  Also,  renewable  energy  sys- 
tems can  be  retrofitted  in  residences  to 
use  the  free  energy  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind  to  supply  much  of  our  heating 
and  cooling  needs.  Taking  either,  or 
both,  steps  can  make  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  expensive 
fossil-fuel  energy  a  family  needs. 

The  one  major  obstacle  to  achieving 
this  greater  energy  efficiency  is  the 
often-high  original  investment  needed 
to  improve  a  building's  thermal  effi- 
ciency or  to  install  a  new  renewable 
energy  system.  It  is  this  obstacle 
which  the  Solar  Bank  is  designed  to 
overcome,  by  providing  the  marginal 
funding  necessary  to  enable  low  and 
moderate-income  families  to  borrow 
money  for  residential  energy  improve- 
ments. At  the  level  of  funding  author- 
ized in  our  bill.  11.7  million  American 
families— 1  out  of  every  7  in  the  coun- 
try—will be  able  to  improve  their 
homes  to  reduce  their  energy  con- 
sumption. A  very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  total  savings  to  these  fam- 
ilies—an estimate  using  current  fuel 
costs— suggests  they  will  save  about 
$70  billion  because  of  their  lower  fuel 
bills  over  the  next  two  decades. 

The  second  compelling  reason  to 
expand  the  Solar  Bank  is  to  create 
jobs  and  economic  growth.  The  Solar 
Bank  is  not  only  a  good  energy  conser- 
vation program,  it  is  a  good  jobs  pro- 
gram. Funding  the  Bank  at  the  level 
authorized  in  our  bill  would  create 
240.000  new  work  years  of  employ- 
ment as  people  are  hired  to  install 
energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  systems,  and  to  supply  materi- 
als for  those  operations.  This  is  a  ratio 
of  direct  job  creation  50  percent  better 
per  dollar  than  traditional  public 
works  programs.  And  many  of  these 
jobs  will  be  precisely  the  kind  our 
country  most  needs:  Entry-level  con- 
struction jobs,  in  which  such  unem- 
ployed people  as  minority  teenagers, 
of  whom  half  are  unemployed,  can 
learn  construction  job  skills  that  can 
be  used  in  other  jobs.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  Solar  Bank  program.  Conven- 
tional analyses  show  that  each  new 
job  that  is  created  ends  up  creating 
another  job  as  the  first  salary  is  spent 


and  respent  in  the  community.  Using 
this  conventional  multiplier,  the  level 
of  funding  authorized  in  our  bill  would 
create  an  additional  240.000  jobs,  for  a 
total  of  nearly  half  a  million.  But  this 
program  will  set  in  motion  another 
kin(i  of  multiplier,  as  the  consumer 
savings  from  the  lower  fuel  bills  gets 
spent  or  invested  elsewhere.  Since 
other  goods  and  services  are  much 
more  labor-intensive  than  energy,  this 
shift  in  consumer  spending  will  creat^e 
substantial  additional  economic 
growth,  representing  an  additional  2.6 
million  work  years  of  employment 
over  the  next  two  decades. 

The  third,  final,  and  most  compel- 
ling reason  for  fully  funding  the  Solar 
Bank  is  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  inse- 
cure supplies  of  foreign  oil.  This  is  the 
primary  purpose  stated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  the  Solar 
Bank.  And  that  purpose  is  just  as  im- 
portant today  as  it  was  in  1980.  De- 
spite the  temporary  surplus  in  the 
world  oil  market,  there  arc  several  om- 
inous signs  indicating  the  continued 
dangers  posed  by  our  energy  depend- 
ence. Domestic  oil  production  is  likely 
to  fall  shortly,  as  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  is  exhausted,  unle§s  another 
major  reserve  is  discovered  to  replace 
it.  Additional  domestic  discoveries  are 
likely  to  be  inadequate,  because  half 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry's  drill- 
ing rigs  are  inactive  because  of  unfa- 
vorable economic  conditions  in  that  in- 
dustry. The  level  of  our  imports  of  for- 
eign oil  has  stopped  its  decline,  and 
has  now  increased  to  30  percent  above 
last  year's  level.  And.  most  disturbing- 
ly, a  major  war  is  now  being  waged  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  with  oil  tankers  get- 
ting set  afire,  and  the  world  waiting 
daily  for  the  half-expected  news  that 
Iran  has  blocked  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
to  the  oil  traffic  that  supplies  one- 
sixth  of  the  Western  World's  oil 
supply.  Clearly,  this  is  a  time  to  renew 
our  efforts  to  achieve  energy  .security, 
not  abandon  tho.se  efforts. 

The  Solar  Bank  can  play  a  major 
role  in  our  energy  security  program. 
As  the  Congress  stated  when  establish- 
ing the  Bank.  "It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this 
subtitle  to  encourage  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  use  of  solar  energy,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy  sup- 
plies." If  funded  at  the  levels  author- 
ized in  our  bill,  the  Solar  Bank  will  be 
able  to  achieve  that  purpose  well 
enough  to  save  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  over  the 
next  20  years.  This  could  reduce  by 
more  than  one-half  the  amount  of  oil 
we  import  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
greatly  improving  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  national  security. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  commend 
this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  urge  them  to  join  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  myself,  and  others  in 
pushing  for  its  prompt  enactment.* 
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•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  today  in  .sponsoring  leg- 
islation amending  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act. 

This  bill  extends  the  authorization 
for  the  Bank  for  6  additional  years 
beyond  1984  at  funding  levels  which 
should  be  adequate  to  weatherize  and 
equip  homes  with  renewable  energy 
devices  at  a  more  accelerated  pace 
than  is  the  case  today.  This  proposal 
also  improves  the  existing  law  by  rais- 
ing the  energy  efficiency  standards  for 
new  home  construction,  provides  sec- 
ondary financing  for  energy  conserva- 
tion loans,  and  allows  lenders,  not  now 
eligible  to  loan  funds,  to  come  under 
the  program. 

The  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank  was  created  in  1980  to 
provide  low-interest  funds  to  middle- 
and  moderate-income  homeowners  for 
energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  investments.  The  program  was 
also  designed  to  provide  loan  funds  for 
small  commercial  and  agricultural 
buildings.  The  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Con.servalion  Bank  makes  pay- 
ments to  local  financial  institutions 
which  in  turn  provide  funds,  at  low  in- 
terest rates,  for  the  programs  de- 
scribed above. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bank  has  not 
functioned  as  was  envisioned  by  Con- 
gress in  1980.  Forty-eight  States  and 
territories  have  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram and  $20  million  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  Bank  itself  has  not  been 
supported  by  the  personnel  operating 
the  program  and  only  through  court 
order  has  the  Bank  been  able  to  imple- 
ment regulations  and  begin  making 
funds  available  to  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

The  proposal  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  reaffirms  the  congressional 
intent  demonstrated  in  1980.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  as  described  earlier, 
will  authorize  funds  at  levels  which 
will  begin  the  process  of  equipping 
homes  and  small  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural buildings  with  renewable 
energy  systems  and  energy  conserva- 
tion measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved, and  rightfully  so.  that  energy 
conservation  should  be  treated  as  an 
energy  resource,  thus  diminishing  the 
need  for  future  conventional  energy 
sources.  This  bill  will  help  us  attain 
that  goal.  The  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  is  a  key 
part  of  our  commitment  to  energy  se- 
curity today,  and  in  the  future.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  enact 
this  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  full  support.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  cosponsor  S.  2630. 

In  1980  Congress  established  the 
Solar  and  Conservation  Bank  to  pro- 
vide loans  at  subsidized  interest  rates 


for  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
improvements  on  residential,  agricul- 
tural and  small  commercial  buildings. 
We  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that 
the  marketplace  alone  does  not  en- 
courage energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments and  innovation  quickly  enough. 
High  market  interest  rates  and  the 
front-end  costs  of  this  equipment  pre- 
vent most  middle-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  from  buying  it  to 
save  energy.  Financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  administered  through  pri- 
vate institutions,  the  Bank  was  created 
as  an  innovative  way  of  encouraging 
energy  efficiency  improvements 
among  those  Americans  who  could  not 
qualify  for  low-income  weatherization 
assistance  and  for  whom  energy  tax 
breaks  were  not  adequate  incentive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  never  permitted  the  Bank 
to  function  properly.  The  administra- 
tion has  impounded  its  funds,  trans- 
ferred its  personnel,  and  unsuccessful- 
ly tried  to  write  it  out  of  the  budget. 
The  funds  Congre.ss  has  been  able  to 
reinstate  constitute  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  funds  originally  authorized 
in  1980. 

The  Solar  and  Conservation  Bank 
Act  Amendments  of  1984  would  reau- 
thorize the  Bank  through  1990  and  es- 
tablish funding  levels  sufficient  to 
allow  the  Bank  to  function  as  Con- 
gress intended.  This  bill  would  also 
spur  innovation  by  providing  builders 
with  incentives  to  construct  superinsu- 
lated.  energy-efficient  buildings. 

By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (for    him- 
self,  Mr.    Hatfield.   Mr.   Metz- 
ENBAUM.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Pell. 
Mr.     Sarbanes.     Mr.     Tsongas, 
and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy    and    Conservation    Act    to    im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Feder- 
al   energy   conservation    program    for 
consumer   products,   to   enhance   con- 
sumer   information    programs    to    en- 
courage the  purchase  of  more  energy 
efficient  appliances,  and  to  implement 
efficiency  standards  for  furnaces,  cen- 
tral air-conditioners,  and  water  heat- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  ENERGY  EFEICIENCY 
AMENDMENTS  0¥  1984 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  S. 
2631,  the  Consumer  Products  Energy 
Efficiency  Amendments  of  1984,  a  bill 
to  promote  the  use  and  continued  im- 
provement of  energy  efficient  appli- 
ances. One-third  of  the  energy  used  in 
our  homes  operates  electrical  appli- 
ances. Congress  supported  Federal 
programs  to  improve  consumer  appli- 
ance efficiency  since  1975.  And  legisla- 
tion mandating  national  appliance  ef- 
ficiency standards  was  first  adopted 
late  in  1978,  after  the  Iranian  oil  crisis 
began. 


When  Congress  acted.  several 
States— including  my  own  State  of 
California— had  already  enacted  fairly 
tough  appliance  efficiency  standards, 
forcing  manufacturers  who  chose  to 
do  business  in  the  lucrative  California 
market  to  produce  more  efficient  ap- 
pliances. Firms  like  Amana  responded 
with  significant  energy  efficiency  im- 
provements in  their  refrigerators, 
freezers,  and  in  room  air-conditioners. 

By  making  these  standards— for  re- 
frigerators alone— national,  we  could 
save  enough  electricity  to  eliminate 
the  need  to  build  15  new  nuclear  pow- 
erplants,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $45 
billion,  according  to  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory. 

If  the  16  million  refrigerators  and 
freezers  in  use  just  in  California  in 
1982  were  all  exchanged  for  high-effi- 
ciency models  the  State's  electric  con- 
sumption would  decline  an  estimated  5 
percent,  about  1,700  megawatts,  the 
equivalent  of  the  output  of  two  new- 
nuclear  plants.  The  new  appliances 
would  cost  about  $750  million— some 
of  which  people  would  spend  routinely 
for  appliance  replacement. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  alter- 
native of  building  the  two  nuclear 
plants  would  cost  upward  of  $6  bil- 
lion—more than  six  times  as  much— 
and  would  produce  radioactive  waste 
and  other  problems. 

Congress  mandated  national  appli- 
ance efficiency  standards  for  each  of 
13  major  household  appliances  in  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  and 
Policy  Act,  enacted  in  November  1978. 
requiring  regulations  implementing 
national  standards  by  December  1980. 

When  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  these  regulations  would  pre- 
empt existing  State  standards. 

Even  though  the  national  standards 
were  expected  to  be  le.ss  stringent 
than  California  standards  already  in 
place,  the  Nation  would  still  gain  from 
adoption  of  national  standards  which 
would  become  progressively  stricter. 

And.  at  the  same  time  and  thereaf- 
ter, I  fought  to  make  sure  that  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute  did  not  pre- 
empt the  existing  State  standards 
before  the  Federal  standards  took 
effect. 

Despite  the  clear  congressional  man- 
date, the  Carter  administration  left 
office  without  adopting  appliance  effi- 
ciency standards,  and  DOE  under  the 
current  administration  has  purported 
to  meet  the  requirement  for  efficiency 
standards  by  adopting  a  standard  that 
says  no  standards  are  necessary. 

In  terms  of  encouraging  increased 
efficiency  these  standards  are  mean- 
ingle.ss.  if  not  counterproductive. 
Meanwhile,  to  avoid  preemption  by 
this  nonstandard.  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Florida,  and 
Kansas,  among  others  that  have  their 
own  standards,  must  petition  the  ad- 
ministration for  exemption. 


Mr.  President,  the  energy  savings  we 
can  realize  from  effective  standards 
are  considerable.  By  the  turn  of  centu- 
ry, California  alone  expects  to  save 
energy  equivalent  to  21' 4  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  each  year  from  residential 
and  commercial  appliance  efficiency 
standards. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  current- 
ly relying  on  its  philosophical  biases 
rather  than  facts,  believes  that  con- 
sumers will  purchase  energy-efficient 
appliances  in  response  to  market  sig- 
nals as  energy  prices  rise  in  times  of 
energy  shortage. 

But  there  is  an  increasing  pile  of  evi- 
dence that  things  simply  do  not  work 
that  way.  Consumers  can  only  buy 
what  they  are  offered. 

Market  forces  do  not  work  for  sever- 
al reasons: 

First,  because  the  connection  be- 
tween rising  fuel  or  crude  oil  prices 
and  consumers  using  appliances  oper- 
ated by  electricity  coming  from  a  regu- 
lated utility  is  too  indirect. 

Second.  becaiLse  80  percent  of  the 
major  residential  appliances  are  not 
bought  by  tho.se  who  ultimately  use 
them,  but  by  builders,  apartment 
house  owners,  and  others. 

Third,  becau.se  even  though  a  con- 
sumer will  realize  economic  savings 
over  the  life  of  an  energy-efficient  ap- 
pliance greater  than  the  increased  cost 
of  the  appliance,  few  consumers  are 
able  to  calculate  the  life-cycle  cost  sav- 
ings of  energy  efficiency,  and  the  in- 
formation to  do  so  is  often  not  avail- 
able. 

Finally,  energy  prices  do  not  rise  in 
constant  trend  lines.  They  fluctuate. 
And  the  results  will  be  disastrous  if  we 
wait  until  the  next  energy  crisis  to 
begin  to  produce  energy  efficient  ap- 
pliances. 

DOE'S  analysis  is  refuted  by  the  evi- 
dence that— despite  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  energy  prices  over  the  last 
decade— the  average  efficiency  of 
major  household  appliances  has  re- 
mained virtually  constant  since  1973 
nationally. 

The  improvements  that  have  oc- 
curred have  all  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  State  standards  now  in  place. 

Moreover,  DOE's  policy  of  neglect  is 
not  without  malignant  consequences. 
The  alternative  to  energy  efficiency  is 
the  nightmare  DOE  currently 
projects:  Hundreds  of  new  central 
powerplants  will  be  needed  to  accom- 
modate increased  demand  for  electrici- 
ty, costing  utility  ratepayers— by 
DOE'S  own  estimates— upward  of  $1.8 
trillion  dollars.  These  costs  will  take 
an  increased  share  of  all  consumers 
personal  disposable  income  and  will  se- 
verely handicap  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  compete  effectively  on 
a  world  market. 

And  the  environmental  conse- 
quences will  be  catastrophic. 

The  Consumer  Products  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency    Amendments     of      1984      is 


straightforward.  While  leaving  DOE 
great  flexibility  in  implementing 
standards,  it  prevents  the  Department 
from  indefinite  delay  in  promoting  ef- 
ficiency. The  bill  makes  four  basic' 
changes  to  strengthen  current  law. 

First,  it  requires  the  Department  of 
Energy  within  180  days  of  enactment 
to  establish  interim  standards  no  less 
stringent  than  the  1980  median  effi- 
ciency for  central  air-conditioners,  fur- 
naces, and  water  heaters.  These  three 
appliances  consume  the  lion's  share  of 
home  energy  use  and  have  shown  little 
efficiency  improvement  over  the  last  9 
years.  This  provision  would  get  rid  of 
the  biggest  energy  guzzlers  from  the 
market  without  unduly  burdening 
manufacturers. 

Second,  the  bill  would  improve  prod- 
uct labeling  to  enable  consumers  to 
make  informed  energy  decisions  when 
purchasing  new  appliances.  It  calls  on 
DOE  to  make  available  consumer 
buying  guides  indicating  product 
energy  efficiency  and  projected  annual 
operating  costs.  The  guide  would  also 
contain  a  simple  worksheet  allowing 
consumers  to  calculate  the  life-cycle 
costs  of  each  appliance.  Further,  this 
bill  would  require  manufacturers  to 
adverti.se  the  efficiency  ratings  of 
their  products. 

Third,  the  bill  prohibits  automatic 
preemption  of  State  standards  when 
ihe  Federal  Government  fails  to  enact 
national  standards.  National  standards 
would  preempt  State  standards  only 
when  DOE  establishes  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  even  then  States  could  peti- 
tion for  more  stringent  standards  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  if  such  standards 
would  not  unduly  encumber  interstate 
trade. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  encourage 
continuous  appliance  efficiency  even  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  no  standards 
are  necessary.  The  act  would  require 
DOE  to  propose  efficiency  targets  for 
appliances  in  the  absence  of  standards, 
and,  if  expected  improvements  failed 
to  materialize,  require  a  rulemaking 
procedure  to  reconsider  whether  mini- 
mum standards  are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  waste  energy  The  experi- 
ence of  my  own  State  of  California, 
which  established  pha,sedin  standards 
back  in  1976  and  which  is  currently 
fighting  to  maintain  those  standards, 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Manufacturers  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  standards  without  undue  hard- 
ship, and  consumers,  utilities,  indus- 
try, and  the  environment  have  all  ben- 
efited. The  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion estimates  efficiency  standards 
have  already  reduced  the  utility  bills 
of  Californians  by  $1  billion.  By  1987 
California's  standards  will  have  saved 
enough  energy  to  enable  utilities  to 
forgo  building  one  large.  1,750  mega- 
watt powerplant. 


Increased  use  of  efficient  products 
would  save  consumers  billions  of  dol- 
lars, ease  utility  load  management 
problems,  especially  during  peak  peri- 
ods, enable  society  to  avoid  construc- 
tion of  large,  expensive  powerplants 
holding  down  future  energy  costs  and 
freeing  capital  for  other  purposes,  cut 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  severe  and  grow- 
ing environmental  impacts  of  in- 
creased reliance  on  fossil  fuels. 

We  have  the  technology  available 
now  to  provide  for  our  energy  needs 
without  endangering  our  environment. 
We  owe  the  American  people  the 
effort  to  focus  on  preventing  future 
energy  crises  instead  of  just  managing 
them. 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself.     Mr.     Hatfield.     Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Tson- 
gas,  Mr.    Hart,   and   Mr.   Sar- 
banes): 
S.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy    and   Conservation    Act    to   im- 
prove consumer  information  and  fuel 
efficiency   with   respect    to   passenger 
automobiles,  light  trucks,  and  tires,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  noncomplying 
manufacturers  (in  lieu  of  penalty),  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

AUTO  EFFICIENUY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  2632.  The  gains  in  auto  efficiency 
over  the  past  decade  are  perhaps  the 
most  successful  conser\ation  achieve- 
ments to  emerge  from  the  energy 
crises  of  the  1970's.  When  corporate 
auto  efficiency  averages  level  off  next 
year  at  27.5  mpg.  the  cars  Americans 
drive  will  be  almost  twice  as  efficient 
as  those  of  a  decade  ago.  But  improve- 
ment will  continue  only  so  long  as 
Federal  standards  and  competitive 
pressures  require  new  fuel  efficiency 
improvements  from  manufacturers. 

We  must  continue  to  make  cars  and 
light  trucks  more  fuel  efficient.  The 
transportation  sector  by  far  the  most 
\  ulnerable  portion  of  society  to  disrup- 
tions of  foreign  oil  supplies  is  al.so 
least  able  to  utilize  alternative  fuels. 

By  the  end  of  the  century.  I  believe 
all  the  oil  we  import  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  transportation  sector. 
To  relieve  our  foreign  oil  dependence 
we  must  keep  improving  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  our  motor  vehicles.  This  bill 
will  continue  progress  in  auto  and 
light  truck  efficiency  improvements. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  already 
demonstrated  five-passenger  automo- 
biles which  average  over  60  mpg  on 
the  highway.  The  technology  exists 
today  to  make  our  cars  and  trucks 
more  efficient.  This  bill  sets  new 
future  efficiency  targets  to  spur  auto 
efficiency.  It  establishes  a  corporate 
average    fuel   efficiency    rating   of   45 
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mpg  by  1995.  and  a  light  truck  average 
of  35  mpg.  It  would  also  improve  the 
accuracy  of  auto  efficiency  labeling 
and  institute  tire  efficiency  labeling, 
and  encourage  States  to  restructure 
vehicle  registration  fees  and  excise 
taxes  to  reward  fuel  efficiency. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  allow  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards  to  lapse.  Failure  to 
make  progress  now  will  only  insure 
that  in  the  future  American  automak- 
ers will  once  again  find  themselves 
unable  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Moynihan. 

Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  conduct  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  extent  of  con- 
tamination of  certain  fish  and  wheth- 
er such  contamination  creates  a  threat 
to  public  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

STUDY  OF  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  CERTAIN 
FISH 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  PCB's  are  harmful  to  the 
public  health.  PCB's  can  cause  cancer 
and  can  induce  genetic  defects  as  well. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  some  spe- 
cies of  Atlantic  coastal  fish  are  con- 
taminated with  PCB's.  Yet.  there  is  no 
coordinated  public  policy  to  guide 
State  fisheries  administrators  on  how 
to  respond  to  PCB  contamination  of 
fish.  If  the  State  administrators 
simply  forbid  the  consumption  of 
these  fish  without  proper  analysis, 
they  could  damage  an  important  in- 
dustry and  cut  off  a  significant  source 
of  food  when  that  might  not  be  appro- 
priate. What  we  need  is  a  reliable  ap- 
praisal of  the  extent  of  the  PCB  con- 
tamination so  that  health  officials  can 
calculate  the  danger  to  which  people 
are  being  exposed,  .so  that  they  can 
assess  the  threat  to  public  health. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  col- 
lect the  missing  data. 

Since  1981.  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP)  has  analyzed  fish  caught  in 
New  Jersey  coastal  waters.  DEP  found 
that  five  species  of  fish  were  contami- 
nated by  PCBs.  which  are  known  to 
cause  cancer,  at  levels  comparable  to 
the  proposed  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration tolerance.  The  five  spe- 
cies are  striped  bass,  bluefish.  white 
perch,  white  catfish,  and  American 
eel.  In  upper  New  York  Bay  and  tribu- 
tary waters,  two  species  of  fish,  striped 
bass  and  American  eel.  showed  average 
levels  above  the  existing  FDA  toler- 
ance. In  March  1983.  New  Jersey  pro- 
hibited the  commercial  sale  of  affect- 
ed fish  taken  in  upper  New  York  Bay 
and  its  tributaries. 

For  the  five  species  of  fish  that 
showed  lower  PCB  levels  in  coastal 
waters.  New  Jersey  advised  limitations 


on  consumption  and  recommended 
cooking  methods  that  reduce  human 
absorption  of  PCB's.  New  Jersey  DEP 
also  recommended  that  pregnant 
women,  nursing  mothers,  women  of 
childbearing  age.  and  young  children 
should  abstain  from  eating  the  affect- 
ed species  of  fish. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  New 
Jersey.  In  November  1983.  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health 
issued  recommendations  on  the  con- 
sumption of  bluefish  based  on  its  own 
data.  The  department  recommended 
cooking  methods  to  minimize  absorp- 
tion of  PCB's  and  recommended  ab- 
stention by  women  who  are  breast- 
feeding, pregnant,  or  considering  be- 
coming pregnant. 

Bluefish  are  migratory;  they  move 
up  the  Atlantic  coast  each  spring  and 
return  to  southern  waters  in  the  fall. 
Because  of  this  migration,  it  is  likely 
that  bluefish  taken  in  other  coastal 
waters  may  also  be  contaminated  with 
PCBs.  But  most  State  health  depart- 
ments lack  the  funds  or  commitment 
to  sample  and  analyze  fish.  Thus, 
people  in  other  States  may  also  be  ex- 
po.sed  to  PCBs  becau.se  their  State 
health  departments  have  not  investi- 
gated the  problem. 

Other  problems  beset  State  officials 
who  seek  to  evaluate  whether  a  health 
hazard  exists; 

Different  investigators  who  study 
PCB  contamination  in  fish  use  differ- 
ent procedures  to  prepare  and  analyze 
them.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  com- 
pare results. 

State  officials  would  also  benefit 
from  uniform  guidelines  for  the  regu- 
lation of  fish  consumption. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  action  is 
needed  to  provide  for; 

Analysis  of  fish  from  the  coastal 
waters  of  other  Slates  that  may  be  af- 
fected. 

Development  of  uniform  sampling 
and  analysis  procedures  to  allow  easier 
comparison  and  interpretation  of  con- 
tamination data. 

When  there  is  such  a  disparity 
among  the  States  on  a  matter  of 
public  health  their  citizens  suffer. 
They  suffer  lower  levels  of  protection. 
And  related  businesses  in  more  vigi- 
lent  States  suffer  economic  losses. 
New  Jersey  party  and  charter  boat 
fishermen  have  lost  business  when  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  issued  its  warnings. 
Our  fishing  industry  is  a  responsible 
one  and  they  are  willing  to  accept  this 
sacrifice  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
public  health.  But  they  are  frustrated 
that  neighboring  States  have  issued  no 
warnings  when  those  same  migratory 
fish  do  not  observe  State  boundaries. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  authorizes 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  to  conduct  an  interagency 
effort  to  accomplish  two  purposes; 

First,  it  provides  for  collection  and 
analysis  of  fish  from  Atlantic  coastal 


waters  in  sufficient  numbers  to  deter- 
mine PCB  levels.  We  will  then  be  able 
to  assess  the  public  risk  and  know 
whether  the  problem  is  coastwise,  or 
whether  it  only  affects  specific,  limit- 
ed areas. 

Second,  uniform  sampling  and  anal- 
ysis procedures  will  be  developed  so 
that  we  can  accurately  assess  public 
exposure  to  PCB  contamination. 

I  anticipate  the  program  can  be  car- 
ried out  for  approximately  $900,000. 

EPA  is  authorized  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  States,  and  other  agencies 
with  jurisdiction  over  this  problem. 

EPA  is  also  encouraged  to  incorpo- 
rate efforts  by  individual  State  envi- 
ronmental or  fisheries  agencies  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of 
this  program. 

EPA  is  given  2  years  to  complete  this 
study  and  submit  its  report  to  Con- 
gress with  any  recommendations  for 
further  action.  This  report  will  also 
contain  the  comments  and  recommen- 
dations of  NOAA.  FDA.  and  the 
States. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  find  out 
whether  PCB  contamination  is  a  real 
threat  to  public  health.  This  study  will 
tell  us.  And  if  it  is  a  threat,  the  study 
will  give  data  on  which  to  base  ration- 
al regulatory  measures.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s.  263.'J 

Br  it  enacted  bv  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  661).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  5A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■'Sec.  5B.  (a)  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agenc.v  is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  to 
identify  and  measure  residues  of  various 
to.xic  contaminants  in  estuarine  and  marine 
fish  species  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  de- 
termine whether  contamination  by  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  (PCB's)  or  other  toxi- 
cants constitute  a  public  health  hazard,  and 
if  so.  the  extent  of  such  contamination  and 
hazard. 

■■<b)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  have  au- 
thority to  utilize  the  facilities,  equipment, 
and  personnel  of  the  United  Slates  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  and  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  States,  with  the 
consent  of  such  Service,  Administration  or 
Slate,  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(C)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
report  the  results  of  its  study,  together  with 
its  comments  and  recommendations,  togeth- 
er with  the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  the  US  FWS.  National  Marine  Fisheries 
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Service,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  States,  if  any.  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provicions  of  this  section,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  Fiscal  Year  1985 
and  1986  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  ", 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  in  propos- 
ing a  bill  to  reduce  the  potentially  se- 
rious hazards  from  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls. commonly  known  as  PCB's. 
in  fish.  The  problem  crosses  State 
boundaries  and  requires  the  coordinat- 
ed attention  of  Federal  environmental 
af;encies. 

PCB's  constitute  a  group  of  chemi- 
cals used  by  a  variety  of  industries,  es- 
pecially by  the  electrical  industry  as 
an  insulating  fluid.  Three  characteris- 
tics of  PCB's  cause  considerable  con 
cern.  First,  some  scientific  evidence  in- 
dicates that  PCBs  are  toxic  and  carci- 
nogenic. Second,  unlike  biodegradable 
materials,  they  are  persistent  in  the 
environment.  Finally,  PCB's  have  a 
chemical  affinity  for  fats  and  there- 
fore appear  in  high  concentrations  in 
the  fatty  ti.ssues  of  fish. 

New  York's  Hudson  River  contains 
in  its  sediments  one  of  the  world's 
largest  reservoirs  of  PCB's.  Many  spe- 
cies of  fish  commonly  cotitain  PCB 
concentrations  far  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
ceptable limits  established  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  As  a 
result.  New  York  has  banned  all  fish- 
ing in  the  upper  Hudson  and  most 
commercial  fishing  in  the  lower 
Hudson. 

In  1980.  I  secured  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
providing  Federal  funds  to  reduce  the 
contamination  of  the  river.  The  dredg- 
ing project  has  yet  to  be  implemented, 
but  progress  toward  this  goal  has  been 
made. 

Yet  the  problem  extends  far  beyond 
one  river.  Species  such  as  the  striped 
bass  spend  part  of  the  year  in  the 
Hudson,  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and 
other  estuaries,  where  they  can  absorb 
or  ingest  PCB's.  During  other  seasons, 
they  migrate  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Furthermore,  runoff  and  the  disposal 
of  dredged  materials  adds  PCB's  to 
coastal  waters.  As  a  result,  fish  taken 
from  a  large  geographic  area  are  liable 
to  be  contaminated. 

We  are  asking  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  cooperate  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
a  scientific  study  of  the  extent  of  toxic 
contamination  in  Atlantic  coast  fish. 
Such  a  study  will  indicate  the  geo- 
graphic extent  of  the  problem  and  the 
risk  to  public  health.  It  will  also  aid 
the  establishment  of  uniform  methods 
of  sampling  and  chemical  analysis. 
The  bill  deserves  each  Senator's  sup- 
port. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Senator  Bradley)  in 
introducing  S.  2633.  This  legislation 
mandates  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  coordination  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  per- 
form a  sampling  of  coastal  fish  to  de- 
termine the  levels  and  extent  of  chem- 
ical contamination.  This  bill  will  pro- 
mote and  insure  uniformity  in  testing 
and  analysis  methodologies  in  order  to 
place  individual  State  findings  in  per- 
spective. 

Massachusetts  has  long  treasured  its 
connection  to  the  sea.  both  for  its 
beauty  and  for  its  bountiful  provision 
of  seafood.  Along  with  our  neighbor- 
ing coastal  States,  however,  we  have  at 
times  used  our  technologies  toward 
achievement  of  economic  advance- 
ments without  recognition  of  the 
burden  these  technologies  may  place 
upon  this  invaluable  resource.  Scien- 
tists from  eastern  seaboard  States,  in- 
cluding Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey,  have  detected  potentially 
liarmful  chemicals  such  as  polychlori- 
nated biphenyls  (PCBs)  in  fish  and 
other  species  in  our  coastal  waters. 
Since  many  of  the  fish  species  found 
to  contain  contaminants  are  mobile, 
such  as  bluefish.  a  coastwide  effort  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  and 
severity  of  chemical  contamination. 
Unfortunately.  States  have  differing 
abilities  and  commitments  to  investi- 
gation of  this  problem.  In  addition. 
States  and  Federal  agencies  use  di- 
verse methods  of  sampling  and  data 
analysis,  making  comparison  of  techni- 
cal data  and  results  difficult.  For  these 
reasons.  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  work  with  all  of  the 
affected  States  in  performing  a  coast- 
wide  assesment  of  the  potential  public 
health  risks  from  the  existing  levels  of 
chemical  contamination  in  ocean  spe- 
cies. In  this  way.  th^  Government  can 
safeguard  both  the  public  health  and 
the  viability  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Within  2  years  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, EPA.  assisting  agencies,  and 
States  are  required  to  i.ssue  a  report 
presenting  the  results  of  this  study. 
This  report  would  also  offer  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  concerning 
the  implications  of  its  findings  for  in- 
dividual States. 

Such  a  uniform  approach  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  seafood  consumers 
from  excessive  levels  of  potentially 
harmful  chemicals.  It  also  protects 
crucial  recreational  and  commercial 
fisheries  from  unnecessary  hardships 
resulting  from  inaccurate  and  alarmist 
assessments  of  the  potential  lor  haz- 
ards from  uncertain  levels  of  chemi-- 
cals  such  as  PCB's. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  modest  but  important 
legislation,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
our  Nations  public  health  and  the 
fishing  industries  of  the  Nation's  east- 
ern seaboard. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Cranston. 
Mr.   Durenberger.   Mr.   Eagle- 
ton.    Mr.    Stafford,    and    Mr. 
Mitchell); 
S.    2634.    A    bill    to    provide    for    a 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  new  nu- 
clear ballistic  missiles  and  antisatellite 
weapons   and   the   testing   of   nuclear 
warheads:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

ARMS  RACE  MORITORIUM  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senators  Hatfield.  Cranston. 
Durenberger.  Eagleton.  Stafford. 
Mitchell,  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act.  Each  of 
us  is  also  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  resolution  in 
the  Senate.  Our  proposal  today  is  in- 
tended to  buy  the  time  we  need  to 
achieve  a  freeze. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  entering  a  dangerous  new 
phase  of  the  arms  race.  Both  super- 
powers are  preparing  to  deploy  more 
accurate  and  more  devastating  nuclear 
weapons  that  will  increase  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  fact  that 
both  superpowers  are  launching  a  new 
arms  race  into  space  with  unforesee- 
able consequences.  If  these  new  devel- 
opments continue  unchecked,  we  will 
soon  cro.ss  a  threshold  into  a  future  in 
which  both  nations  could  conceivably 
launch  a  successful  first-strike  attack. 
Clearly,  immediate  measures  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  needed  to  prevent  a  destabi- 
lizing new  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

The  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act 
calls  upon  the  President  to  initiate  a 
bilateral  and  verifiable  moratorium 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  antisatellite  weapons, 
and  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. The  moratorium  is  intended  to 
prevent  technological  modernization 
from  carrying  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  first-strike 
threshold  into  the  land  of  nuclear  no 
return.  By  providing  a  negotiator's 
pause,  the  moratorium  will  also  allow 
both  nations  to  pursue  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  existing  arsenals.  The  mor- 
atorium can  be  easily  and  quickly  im- 
plemented, because  the  United  States 
has  the  independent  means  adequate- 
ly to  verify  Soviet  compliance,  without 
onsite  inspection  or  any  other  action 
by  the  Soviets. 

If  the  President  declines  to  issue  a 
call  for  a  moratorium  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounces that  it  is  willing  to  halt  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  these  weap- 
ons, this  act  would  then  suspend  funds 
for  the  testing  and  deployment  of 
these  weapons.  The  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  com- 
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municate  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  intends  to  imple- 
ment such  a  moratorium.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  such  a  commitment, 
funding  will  be  suspended  for  all  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  moratorium  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period. 

Under  this  bilateral  moratorium,  the 
United  States  will  halt  the  flight  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  the  MX  missile, 
the  Trident  II  missile,  and  other  new 
nuclear  ballistic  mi.ssiles  that  might  be 
planned.  The  Soviet  Union  will  halt 
the  flight  testing  and  deployment  of 
the  SSX-24,  SSX  25,  SSNX-23  and 
other  new  nuclear  mi.ssiles  it  also 
might  have  planned.  Both  countries 
will  halt  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  antisatellite  weapons  capable  of  hit- 
ting targets  in  space.  Both  countries 
will  also  halt  further  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  moratori- 
um the  President  certifies  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating  its  terms  by 
testing  or  deploying  these  weapons, 
then  funding  for  U.S.  testing  and  de- 
ployment will  be  immediately  re- 
sumed. This  bill  will  not  require  trust- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  adhere  to  the 
moratorium.  The  programs  that  it 
covers  are  now  being  monitored  by 
both  nations  with  high  confidence. 
Rather  we  will  be  testing  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  slow  down  the  arms  race 
and  to  pursue  deep  reductions  in  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  sides. 

There  in  an  inherent  risk  in  any  spe- 
cific arms  control  proposal,  but  there 
is  far  greater  risk  in  doing  nothing  at 
all. 

This  bilateral  moratorium  will  pre- 
vent new  technologies  from  igniting  a 
qualitatively  new  and  different  arms 
race.  If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  es- 
sential equivalence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  maintained,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  dangerous  new  weapons  on 
both  sides  will  be  curtailed. 

The  testing  and  deployment  of  a 
new  generation  of  first  strike,  nuclear 
war-fighting  weapons  with  pinpoint 
accuracy,  higher  speed,  and  depressed 
trajectories  will  be  halted. 

United  States  and  Soviet  antisatel- 
lite programs  that  take  the  arms  race 
into  outer  space  will  be  stopped.  Sat- 
ellites are  essential  to  nuclear  balance. 
They  are  the  heart  of  our  early  warn- 
ing system  to  detect  the  launching  of 
enemy  missiles.  Since  the  United 
States  has  just  begun  to  test  its  anti- 
satellite  weapon,  and  since  the  exist- 
ing Soviet  antisatellite  weapon  is  se- 
verely limited  in  its  capability,  a 
mutual  halt  on  Asat  testing  and  de- 
ployment will  stop  this  destabilizing 
arms  race  in  its  infancy. 

By  halting  nuclear  testing,  the  act 
will  also  prevent  new  and  more  deadly 
weapons  and  warhead  technology. 

If  the  new  technologies  now  being 
developed   and   tested    were   deployed 


they  could  fundamentally  undermine 
mutual  deterrence  which  has  thus  far 
prevented  either  nation  from  launch- 
ing a  nuclear  attack  against  the  other. 
The  development  of  first-strike  capa- 
bilities on  both  sides  will  completely 
undermine  deterrence  by  placing  the 
nuclear  arsenals  of  both  nations  on  a 
hair  trigger.  Contrary  to  what  the 
Reagan  administration  argues,  build- 
ing a  U.S.  nuclear  war-fighting  capa- 
bility will  not  enhance  deterrence  by 
intimidating  the  Soviets.  It  only  makes 
it  more  likely  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
driven  to  use  nuclear  weapons  first  in 
a  crisis. 

And.  contrary  to  what  the  President 
would  have  us  believe  the  next  war 
will  not  be  settled  by  a  single  duel  be- 
tween Luke  Sky  walker  and  Darth 
Vader.  It  will  not  be  a  simple  battle  be- 
tween a  good  and  an  evil  empire  that 
is  confined  to  outer  space.  This  war.  if 
it  happens,  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
two  superpowers  or  even  the  Northern 
Hemi-sphere.  It  will  not  be  a  winnable 
war.  and  there  may  not  even  be  survi- 
vors. 

Indeed,  the  recent  scientific  discov- 
ery of  the  nuclear  winter  now  points 
overwhelmingly  to  this  stark  truth;  A 
third  world  war  will  be  the  last  world 
war  because  it  will  be  a  war  against 
the  world  itself. 

Many  diplomats  and  scholars  say 
that  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  worst  that  it  has  been  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  This  downward 
spiral  in  United  States-Soviet  relations 
gives  every  regional  conflict  the  poten- 
tial for  a  United  States-Soviet  nuclear 
showdown. 

The  nuclear  threat  sets  before  us  a 
basic  choice.  The  question  is  not 
whether  nuclear  weapons  will  cease 
multiplying  and  then  be  reduced. 
Someday  they  almost  surely  will  be. 
The  choice  is  not  whether  but  when? 
Not  if  but  how?  By  rational  agreement 
or  by  the  most  irrational  act  of  vio- 
lence in  human  history? 

Another  round  in  the  arms  race  is  al- 
ready moving  off  the  drawing  boards 
and  into  action.  Congress  should  take 
a  stand  now.  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
only  sane  choice  is  to  continue  the 
peaceful  battle  for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol—for a  freeze  and  then  reduc- 
tions—until it  is  won. 

It  is  the  height  of  human  folly  for 
the  President  to  preach  peace  in 
Peking  while  preparing  for  nuclear 
war  with  Moscow.  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration cannot  show  restraint. 
Congress  can.  If  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration cannot  initiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  Congress  can.  And  the  mor- 
atorium is  the  way  to  do  it. 

This  bill  is  no  substitute  for  negoti- 
ated arms  control  agreements.  But  at 
a  time  when  neither  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Soviets  are  will- 
ing to  negotiate,  this  is  apractical  step 
toward  a  safer  world. 


There  are  obvious  precedents  for  our 
action.  In  1963.  President  Kennedy  ini- 
tialed a  U.S.  moratorium  on  the  at- 
mospheric testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. This  action  led  to  the  expedi- 
tious and  successful  negotiation  of  the 
1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  President— or  Congress— to  take 
an  equally  innovative,  timely,  and  cou- 
rageous step. 

The  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  will 
provide  a  guarantee  against  continued 
failure  of  Presidential  initiative  for 
arms  control.  We  introduce  this  Arms 
Race  Moratorium  Act  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  achievement  of  bilateral 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  alone  can  steer  the  super- 
powers—and our  planet— toward  the 
path  of  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  test  of  the  bill  and  a  set 
of  questions  and  answers  on  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprrsentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sf-ction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arm.s  Race  Moratorium  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that 

1 1)  the  arms  race  is  entering  a  dangerous 
new  phase  that  increa.ses  the  risk  of  a  nucle- 
ar holocau.st  that  would  be  humanity's  final 
war; 

i2)  Immediate  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt 
the  flight  testing  and  deployment  of  new 
nuclear  ballistic  missiles  and  anti-satellite 
weapons  and  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads; 

(3)  the  flight  testing  and  deployment  of 
new  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  and  anti-satel- 
lite weapons  and  the  explosive  testing  of  nu- 
clear devices  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  ade- 
quately verifiable  by  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  existing  national  techni- 
cal means; 

(4  I  a  United  States-Soviet  Union  moratori- 
um on  the  flight  testing  and  deployment  of 
new  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  and  anti-satel- 
lite weapons  and  the  testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  rather  is  a 
means  to  prevent  new  destabilizing  technol- 
ogies from  further  complicating  future  ne- 
gotiations to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war; 
and 

(5)  while  the  President  is  constitutionally 
empowered  to  make  international  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations,  the  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  for  the  public  welfare 
through  the  allocation  or  withholding  of 
public  revenues  resides  with  the  Congress. 

BILATERAL  MORATORIUM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  immediately  communi- 
cate to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  United  Slates-Soviet  Union 
moratorium  on  the  flight  testing  and  the 
deployment    of    new    ballistic    missiles    and 
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anti-satellite  weapons  and  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear warheads. 

<b)(  1 )  If  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  has  not 
made  a  communication  to  the  Soviet  Union 
described  in  subsection  (a)  and  if  within 
that  90-day  period  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  communicates  to  the  Presi- 
dent that,  effective  at  the  end  of  such  90 
day  period,  it  will  observe  a  mutual  United 
States-Soviet  Union  moratorium  on  the 
flight  testing  and  deployment  of  new  ballis- 
tic mi.ssiles.  the  flight  testing  against  objects 
in  space  and  the  deployment  of  anti-satellite 
weapons,  and  the  testing  of  nuclear  war 
heads,  then  after  the  end  of  such  90-day 
period  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed by  the  United  States  for  the  flight  test- 
ing or  the  deployment  of  new  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  flight  testing  against  objects  in 
space  or  the  deployment  of  anti-satellite 
weapons,  or  the  testing  of  nuclear  warheads. 

(2)  If  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  mora- 
torium that  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
a  test  or  deployed  a  mi.ssile  or  antisatellite 
weapon  or  tested  a  nuclear  warhead  incon- 
sistent with  the  moratorium,  then  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  by  the  United 
States  for  such  testing  and  deployment.  As 
part  of  any  such  certification,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  uncla-ssified 
report  suminarizing  the  basis  for  the  certifi- 
cation and  a  cla.ssified  report  describing  in 
detail  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
are  the  basis  for  the  certification. 

(3)  One  year  after  the  moratorium  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1  enters  into  force  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress: 

(a)  on  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
United  Slates  in  negotiating  nuclear  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

(b)  on  whether  the  President  believes  that 
continuation  of  the  moratorium  is  in  the 
best  national  .security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  President  stales  in  any  such  annual 
report  that  he  believes  that  continuation  of 
the  moratorium  is  not  in  the  best  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  Slates,  then 
the  Congress  may  enact  a  joint  resolution 
which  terminates  the  moratorium  and  per 
mils  funds  to  be  used  for  the  testing  and  de 
ployment  described  in  paragraph  <  1). 

(c)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  Act: 

(1 )  The  term  'new  ballistic  mi.ssile  "  means 
any  ballistic  missile  (including  any  modifica- 
tion of  an  existing  mi.ssile  type  that  in 
crea.ses  its  throw-weight  or  number  of  re 
entry  vehicles)  with  a  range  exceeding  600 
kilometers  that  was  not  flight-tested  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  before 
August  1.  1982. 

(2)  The  term  anti-satellite  weapon" 
means  any  interceptor  vehicle  inlended  for 
and  capable  of  damaging  an  object  in  space. 

(c)  The  term  ■testing  of  nuclear  war- 
heads" means  the  detonation  of  any  nuclear 
explosive  device." 

Questions  and  Answers  Concerning  the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act" 

(1)  Why  a  moratorium  now?  Why  not 
now?  The  burden  of  proof  properly  belongs 
with  those  who  argue  that  the  current  nu- 
clear ar.senals  numbering  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  weapons  are  somehow  insuffi- 
cient to  deter  a  nuclear  war  The  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  tho.se  who  maintain  thai  a 
costly  race  to  develop  new  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capabilities  will  improve  rather 
than  threaten  our  security. 


The  case  for  a  moratorium  rests  on  the 
wholly  defensible  proposition  that  it  is 
better  to  seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  what  we  might  jointly  avoid  doing 
before  lunging  into  a  race  to  construct  a 
whole  new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  with  all  the  heightened  political 
tension,  economic  burden,  and  renewed 
fears  of  .surprise  attack  that  inevitably  ac 
company  a  stepped-up  arms  race. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  gearing  up  to  squander  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  and  rubles  over  the 
next  decade  to  develop  and  deploy  a  new 
generation  of  more  accurate  weapons  and 
more  efficient  nuclear  warheads,  all  the 
better  to  intimidate  each  other  with  the 
threat  of  "limited"  and  protracted"  nucle- 
ar wars.  Before  agreeing  to  fund  tliis  dan- 
gerous and  unwinnable  race  for  nuclear 
war-fighting  capability."  which  the  current 
Administration  now  wants  to  extend  into 
space,  the  Congress  should  at  least  afford 
the  American  people  the  opportunity  to  lest 
the  Soviet  Unions  willingness  to  avoid  such 
a  fruitless  competition  through  arms  con- 
trol. 

(2)  What  does  the  moratorium  cover? 
Since  the  moratorium  is  bilateral,  both 
Soviet  and  American  weapon  systems  are  in- 
volved, but  only  certain  testing  and  deploy- 
ment activities  which  are  currently  being 
monitored  with  adequate  confidence  by  Na- 
tional Technical  Means  are  covered  by  the 
moratorium.  The  following  activities  on 
both  sides  are  included: 

The  flight-testing  and  deployment  of  bal- 
listic missiles  (including  modifications  to  ex- 
isting niLssile  types  which  increase  throw - 
weight  or  number  of  reentry  vehicles)  with 
a  range  exceeding  600  kilometers  which 
were  not  flight  tested  by  the  United  Stales 
or  the  Soviet  Union  before  August  1.  1982. 

The  flight-testing  and  deployment  of  "ex- 
oalmospheric"  interceptor  vehicles  intended 
for  and  capable  of  damaging  an  object  in 
space. 

The  detonation  of  any  nuclear  explosive 
device. 

(3)  Which  current  nuclear  mi.ssile  pro- 
grams on  both  sides  would  be  affected? 

On  the  Soviet  side:  the  SS-X  24  and  SS- 
X  25  ICBMs;  the  SS-NX  23  SLBM,  and  any 
other  new  medium-  to  long-range  ballistic 
missile  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  planning. 

On  the  U,S.  side:  the  MX  ICBM;  Trident 
II  SLBM.  and  any  other  new  medium-  to 
long-range  ballistic  missile  the  United 
States  might  be  planning. 

(4)  Which  current  ASAT  and  ABM  pro- 
grams would  be  affected;'  Any  ASAT  or 
ABM  program  involving  the  flight-testing  of 
an  interceptor  vehicle  against  a  target 
object  in  space  would  be  affected  by  the 
moratorium,  which  would  suspend  such 
testing. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  this  would  involve  test- 
ing of  the  F  LV/SS-9  orbital  ASAT  and  the 
Galosh  ABM  system  against  target  objects 
in  space. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  this  would  involve  test- 
ing of  the  Prototype  Miniature  Air- 
Launched  System  (PMALS)  and  its  deriva- 
tives, and  the  Homing  Overlay  Experiment 
(HOE)  interceptor  and  its  derivatives, 
against  target  objects  in  space.  Both  of 
these  programs  involve  the  testing  of  a  min- 
iature homing  vehicle  (MHV)  type  warhead, 
and  have  no  current  equivalent  on  the 
Soviet  side, 

(5)  Which  current  nuclear  warhead  pro 
grams  would  be  affected?  Any  nuclear  war 
head  program  involving  Ihe  underground 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  would  be  af- 


fected by  the  moratorium,  which  would  sus- 
pend such  testing.  In  particular,  the  current 
administrations  effort  to  gain  the  techno- 
logical edge  over  the  Soviets  by  developing 
and  testing  a  .so-called  third-generation"  of 
"directed  energy"  nuclear  devices— such  as 
Livermore  Laboratory's  "Excalibur  '  nuclear 
bomb-pumped  X-ray  laser— would  be  sus- 
pended by  such  a  moratorium  while  U.S. 
and  Soviet  negotiators  completed  the  pend- 
ing draft  treaty  for  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban, 

Experts  involved  in  such  negotiations  in 
prior  administrations  estimate  that  CTB  ne- 
gotiations could  be  wrapped-up  with  only 
six  months  to  a  year  of  additional  effort, 
and  that  current  national  technical  means 
of  verification  would  be  adequate  to  .safe- 
guard U.S.  national  .security  for  at  least  this 
interim  period  while  additional  \erification 
provisions  are  negotiated, 

(6)  Doesn't  Congressional  action  to  facili- 
tate a  bilateral  moratorium  impinge  on  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  President?  Not 
at  all.  The  President  is  exclusively  empow- 
ered to  negotiate  treaties.  The  power  to  de- 
clare war,  and  the  power  to  appropriate  Ihe 
funds  necessary  to  prepare  for  war.  are 
solely  the  province  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  may  attach  whatever  conditions  it 
deems  necessary  when  it  authorizes  these 
preparations.  Surely,  if  the  Congress  is 
vested  with  the  power  to  fund  war  prepara- 
tions, it  is  also  vested  with  the  power  lo 
specify  those  conditions  under  which  it  is 
willing  not  to  fund  them.  The  President,  of 
course,  would  retain  his  right  to  veto  any 
act  of  Congress,  thereby  requiring  passage 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses 
before  the  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  " 
could  become  law, 

(7)  Could  this  moratorium  be  adequately 
verified?  Yes,  The  United  Slates  intelligence 
community  is  already  conducting  extensive 
monitoring  of  the  Soviet  activities  included 
in  this  moratorium.  Provisions  defining  and 
limiting  the  deployment  of  new  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mi,ssiles  are  part  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  agreement  now  being  ad- 
hered to.  and  monitored  intensively,  by  both 
sides.  Unlike  SALT  U.  which  permits  modi- 
fications of  existing  missiles  to  vary  by  as 
much  as  5  percent  from  their  predecessors 
in  length,  diameter,  launch-weight,  and 
throw -weight    before   they   are   regarded   as 

new."  under  the  proposed  moratorium  any 
modification  that  would  Increase  throw- 
weight,  or  number  of  reentry  vehicles  would 
be  considered  inconsistent  with  the  mutual 
suspension  of  flight  tests  of  new  ballistic 
missiles.  Thus  the  Soviets  could  not  contin- 
ue testing  of  the  SS-25  mobile  ICBM.  as 
they  are  now  doing,  by  claiming  thai 
changes  in  its  key  parameters  do  not  exceed 
permitted  variances  from  the  older  SS-13. 
Under  the  moratorium,  the  only  SS-13s" 
the  So\  iet  Union  would  be  permitted  to  lest 
would  be  lho.se  produced  and  deployed  in 
the  late  1960's.  long  before  the  August  1. 
1982  cutoff  date  contained  in  the  moratori- 
um. Clearly,  fifteen  years  later,  that  is  not 
the  same  mi.ssile  they  are  testing  today. 

Despite  the  irresponsible  statements  of 
certain  administration  officials  regarding 
the  impossibility  of  an  ASAT  ban  that 
would  be  adequately  verifiable,  most  techni- 
cal experts  agree  that  a  ban  on  the  testing 
of  rocket-boosted  ASAT  interceptors  against 
target  objects  in  space  can  be  verified  by 
National  Technical  Means. 

A  moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
warheads  can  be  reliably  monitored  by  long- 
range  seismic  methods  down  to  explosions 
in  the  2  lo  5  kiloton  range.  Ambiguity  sur- 
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rounding  seismic  events  with  magniliidPs 
corresponding  to  tests  below  this  threshold 
would  be  diminished  somewhat  by  other 
means  of  moniloring  Soviet  activity,  such  as 
communications  activity  emanating  from 
the  lest  site  area,  and  stepped-up  overhead 
photo-reconnaissance  of  likely  test  areas. 
The  remaining  uncertainty  would  be  tolera- 
ble for  several  years,  but  would  need  to  be 
reduced,  and  would  be  reduced,  by  installa- 
tion of  the  regional  remote  on-site"  seismic 
monitoring  networks  called  for  in  the  draft 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

In  general,  because  the  threat  to  Ameri- 
can security  from  some  undetected  "residu- 
al" Soviet  weapons  capability  accumulates 
slowly,  requiring  several  or  many  years 
before  it  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security,  the  standard  of  adequacy 
for  verification  of  a  moratorium  can  be 
somewhat  less  demanding  than  the  stand 
ard  one  would  want  to  apply  to  a  negotiated 
agreement  intended  to  last  a  decade  or 
more.  The  proposed  moratorium  is  intended 
to  facilitate— not  substitute  for— carefully 
designed  arms  control  agreements. 

(8)  What  happens  to  the  funding  for 
weapons  systems  covered  by  the  proposed 
moratorium:*  The  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  evaluation,  procurement,  de- 
ployment, operations,  and  maintenance  of 
any  military  system  would  not  be  con- 
strained by  the  provisions  of  the  "Arms 
Race  Moratorium  Act."  After  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  pending  a  new  arms  control 
agreement  codifying  the  terms  of  the  mora- 
torium. Congress  could  elect  to  set  aside 
funds  for  continuing  weapons  programs  in 
the  designated  categories,  but  the  contrac- 
tual obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  by  a 
government  agency  to  lest  and  deploy  these 
weapons  would  be  suspended  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  moratorium. 

Under  the  proposed  moratorium,  research 
and  development  activities  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  observable  field-testing  of  missiles 
or  warheads  would  not  be  affected.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  could  continue  to 
obligate  and  expend  funds  for  the  engineer- 
ing development  of  a  small  ICBM.  such  as 
Midgetman,  but  could  not  proceed  to  flight - 
testing  or  deployment  of  such  a  mi.ssile 
while  the  moratorium  remained  in  force. 

Similarly,  the  reliability  of  the  current 
Stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  could  continue 
to  be  checked  by  detonating  the  high  explo- 
sive implosion  device  with  instruments  re- 
placing the  fissile  material— thereby  avoid- 
ing a  nuclear  explosion  which  would  contra- 
vene the  moratorium  — and  by  thorough  in- 
spection and  testing  of  its  non-nuclear  com- 
ponent parts. 

(91  What  if  the  Soviet  cheat  on  the  terms 
of  the  moratorium?  Would  this  bill  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  or  the  President?  Not 
at  all.  If  at  any  time  during  the  moratorium 
the  President  certifies  to  Congre.ss  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  conducting  tests  or  deploy 
ing  weapons  which  are  inconsistent  the 
moratorium,  then  the  fence"  restraining 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  previous- 
ly appropriated  funds  for  those  designated 
activities  would  be  automatically  lifted.  As 
part  of  any  such  certification,  the  President 
must  substantiate  his  finding  with  a  de- 
tailed report  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  are  the  basis  for  the  certi- 
fication. 

<10)  What  if  the  Soviets  did  not  cheat  in 
any  major  way  that  we  could  detect,  but 
merely  chi-seled  in  a  systematic  way  over  a 
longer  period  while  stringing  out  negotia- 
tions for  enhanced  verification   procedures 


which  would  allow  us  to  detect  such  "low- 
level  cheating."?  This  possibility  is  fully 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  that  the  moratorium  remains  in  force, 
the  President  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  progress,  or  lack  thereof,  in 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  whether  continuation  of  the 
moratorium  is  in  the  best  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Presi- 
dent requests  cancellation  of  the  moratori- 
um at  that  time  on  grounds  other  than  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  cheating— such  as  lack  of 
progress  in  arms  control  or  the  need  to  mod- 
ernize the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent— and  the 
Congress  indicates  by  enactment  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  that  is  concurs  with  the  Presi- 
dent, then  the  moratorium  would  be  termi- 
nated. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators 
Hatfield,  Kennedy,  Stafford,  and 
Cranston  in  introducing  the  Arms 
Race  Moratorium  Act.  which  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  •Quick  Freeze."  I 
believe  that  this  measure,  if  it  is  en- 
acted and  if  it  is  successfully  pursued 
in  Geneva,  will  provide  for  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues are  curious  about  my  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  measure.  After  all,  I 
spoke  out  against  the  original  Kenne- 
dy-Hatfield  freeze  resolution  at  the 
time  it  was  first  introduced,  and  I  later 
voted  to  table  consideration  of  that 
amendment.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  freeze  resolution  will  not  assist  in 
the  deadly  serious  busine.ss  of  pursu- 
ing successful  and  meaningful  arms 
agreements.  Why,  then,  would  I  co- 
sponsor  this  act?  Briefly,  because  the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  summary  statement 
of  views  which  I  have  repeatedly  enun- 
ciated both  in  my  voting  record  and  in 
my  statements. 

The  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  urgent  and  pre.ss- 
ing  problem  of  weaponry  which  is  the 
most  destabilizing— rapid  and  accurate 
ballistic  missiles  which  can  threaten  a 
first  strike;  antisatellite  weaponry:  and 
new  developments  in  nuclear  war- 
heads. In  other  words,  the  quick  freeze 
recognizes  that  the  most  important 
goal  of  arms  negotiations  is  to  foster 
crisis  stability  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween weaponry  which  is  needed  for  a 
secure  second-strike  deterrent  and 
weaponry  which  raises  the  prospect  of 
a  first  strike. 

As  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out 
by  critics  of  the  freeze,  ranging  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  Congressman 
Les  Aspin.  the  issue  in  arms  control  is 
not  just  whether  there  are  too  many 
nuclear  weapons.  There  are.  The  issue 
instead  is  how  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  war  by  focusing  on  those  weapons 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  used  in  a 
crisis.  In  other  words,  the  problem  in 
arms  negotiations  is  to  focus  on  quali- 
tative as  well  as  quantitative  measures 
of  stable  and  sufficient  deterrence. 


The  quick  freeze— which  is  a  bill 
with  the  binding  force  of  law.  and  not 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  like  the 
freeze— creates  the  impetus  for  a 
mutual  moratorium  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on 
three  dangerous  thrusts  of  the  arms 
race:  the  flight  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  ballistic  missiles  like  the 
MX  or  the  SS-X-24:  the  flight  testing 
and  deployment  of  antisatellite  sys- 
tems which  could  blind  a  country  and 
deprive  it  of  the  confidence  needed  to 
withhold  a  nuclear  strike  as  long  as 
possible;  and  the  testing  of  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  which  arc  the  basic  factor 
in  the  arms  race. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  adequately  monitor  and  verify 
compliance  with  these  provisions,  for 
the  focus  of  the  quick  freeze  is  on 
readily  observable  phenomena  like 
flight-testing  and  deployment,  not  on 
research  and  development. 

Just  as  important,  there  are  clear 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  safeguards  in 
the  event  that  the  Soviets  should  vio- 
late the  moratorium.  Moreover,  the 
initial  period  of  the  moratorium  is  lim- 
ited to  I  year,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  recommend  to  Congress  that 
it  be  continued  in  full,  continued  in 
part,  or  canceled.  This  means  that, 
should  we  wish  to  deploy  the  single- 
warhead  Midgetman  mi.ssile  which  is 
an  important  step  toward  de-MIRVing 
our  deterrent  and  adding  to  crisis  sta- 
bility, we  can  do  so.  The  Midgetman 
missile  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment, so  a  1-year  moratorium 
will  not  preclude  its  deployment  if 
such  a  move  were  to  be  in  our  interest. 
The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
Trident  II  missile,  which  many  people 
believe  is.  on  balance,  an  improvement 
in  our  overall  force  posture. 

It  should  be  clear,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act 
stands  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  origi- 
nal freeze  resolution.  It  is  binding  law 
rather  than  hortatory  language.  It  is 
focused  and  specific  rather  than 
sweeping  and  potentially  vague.  It  is 
fully  verifiable.  And  it  is— or  it  can  be, 
if  properly  used— fully  complementary 
to  the  broader  thrust  of  the  START 
negotiations. 

Fundamentally,  I  had— and  continue 
to  have— three  objections  to  the  Ken- 
nedy-Hatfield  freeze  resolution,  in 
contrast  to  the  Arms  Race  Moratori- 
um Act.  First,  the  freeze  resolution 
will  stall  rather  than  enhance  an 
agreement.  Second,  it  will  disrupt  rela- 
tions with  our  allies.  Third,  it  will  in- 
crease rather  than  freeze  or  decrease 
the  tendency  toward  greater  and 
greater  reliance  on  counterforce  weap- 
onry. 

The  original  freeze  resolution,  which 
threw  the  problem  of  definition  and 
duration  into  the  laps  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  negotiators,  was  fundamen- 


tally a  change  in  the  "rules  of  the 
road'  which  have  been  worked  out 
over  many  years  in  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations.  From  the  SALT  I 
accord  through  the  last  round  of  the 
START  negotiations,  arms  control  has 
been  focused  on  distinguishing  be- 
tween stabilizing  second-strike  weap- 
onry and  destabilizing  first-strike 
weaponry.  So  radical  approach  as  was 
suggested  by  the  freeze  would  require 
a  total  redefinition  of  arms  control, 
and  the  result  would  be  delay— delay 
during  which  the  arms  race  goes  for- 
ward. 

The  quick  freeze,  by  contrast,  is 
fully  consonant  with  both  traditional 
and  emerging  definitions  of  arms  con- 
trol. In  particular,  by  putting  a  mora- 
torium on  the  deployment  of  new  and 
highly  MIRVed  ICBM"s,  the  quick 
freeze  supports  rather  than  undercuts 
the  logic  of  the  build-down  approach 
which  originated  here  in  Congress  and 
was  later  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion. To  this  day.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  square  the  build-down,  which  I  sup- 
port, with  the  MX.  which  I  do  not. 
The  entire  thrust  of  the  build-down  is 
to  provide  a  self-policing  incentive 
against  the  deployment  of  MIRVed 
systems.  To  argue  that  the  MX  should 
be  the  political  quid  pro  quo  for  adop- 
tion of  the  build-down  is  to  overlook 
the  compelling  logic  behind  the  initia- 
tive. So  when  the  quick  freeze  antici- 
pates a  moratorium  on  the  MX.  it 
both  sustains  the  position  I  have  held 
over  time  and  bolsters  the  logic  of  the 
build-down. 

But  the  American  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal  is  designed  to  do  more  than 
deter  a  direct  attack  on  the  United 
States  alone.  It  is  designed  to  extend 
deterrence  to  our  treaty  allies,  and  in 
so  doing,  to  reassure  them  that  they 
are  secure.  One  of  the  little-recognized 
benefits  of  this  posture  of  extended 
deterrence  is  that  it  helps  dampen  in- 
centive for  an  arms  race  among  Euro- 
pean or  other  nations.  In  other  words, 
extended  deterrence  is  one  of  the  costs 
we  pay  for  nonproliferation. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  that  our 
arms  negotiations  take  into  full  ac- 
count the  views  and  concerns  of  our 
allies.  We  are  not  in  this  alone,  and  we 
do  little  to  provide  the  reassurance 
needed  to  hold  the  alliance  together  if 
we  act  unilaterally  on  matters  which 
directly  affect  the  European  members 
of  NATO.  Unilateralism  is  not  just  ar- 
rogant. It  is  disruptive  and  potentially 
destabilizing  as  well. 

So  a  major  concern  I  had  with  the 
original  freeze  resolution  was  that  it 
clearly  was  intended  to  halt  the  de- 
ployment of  the  long-range  theater 
nuclear  forces  now  being  used  to  re- 
place existing  weaponry  in  Europe. 
The  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  are  not  simply  Ameri- 
can weapons  being  gratuitously  em- 
placed  in  foreign  soil.  They  are  NATO 
weapons    designed    to    bolster    deter- 


rence by  enhancing  the  survivability 
of  the  theater  nuclear  forces.  The  de- 
cision to  develop  and  deploy  them  was 
taken  by  the  entire  NATO  alliance, 
and  it  was  made  contingent  on  Soviet 
unwillingness  to  address  the  urgent 
problems  raised  by  the  SS-^20  and  com- 
parable systems  which  are  being  de- 
ployed at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

Even  though  the  freeze  resolution  is 
not  binding,  it  is  clear  that  it  contem- 
plates a  freeze  on  the  NATO  weapons. 
As  such,  it  signals  unilateralism  to  the 
NATO  alliance.  And  as  sue...  it  cannot 
gain  my  support. 

But  the  quick  freeze,  by  contrast,  fo- 
cuses on  those  weapons  which  are 
both  most  destabilizing  and  solely 
under  U.S.  control.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  MX  missile  or  the  SS- 
X-23  and  SS-X-24  are  far  more  de- 
stablizing  than  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile,  which  is  deployed  far  to 
the  rear  in  order  to  avoid  preemption, 
which  is  slow  in  its  flight  time,  and 
which  carries  only  one  warhead  per 
missile.  Since  the  quick  freeze  deals 
with  the  real  problems  in  arms  con- 
trol, it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
original  freeze  in  the  area  of  allied  re- 
lations as  well  as  the  area  of  negotia- 
bility. 

Finally,  an  unintended  consequence 
of  the  original  freeze,  if  it  were  fully 
implemented  as  written,  would  be  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
first-strike  potential  of  the  nuclear 
forces  deplo.ved  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  becau.se 
the  original  freeze  resolution,  by  fo- 
cusing on  all  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery vehicles,  would  preclude  mod- 
ernization of  our  manned  bomber 
force.  Again,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rules  of  the  road  and  with  the  issue  of 
NATO  weaponry,  the  fundamental 
failing  of  the  original  freeze  re.solution 
is  that  it  does  not  distinguish  among 
various  categories  of  nuclear  forces. 
The  quick  freeze  avoids  that  pitfall. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
the  arms  control  community  that, 
until  we  can  obtain  full  disarmament, 
such  nuclear  forces  as  are  held  by 
each  side  in  the  United  States-Soviet 
arms  race  should  be  unambiguously 
.second-strike  in  nature.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  "slow  to  anger"": 
able  to  avoid  preemption  through  such 
devices  as  basing:  capable  of  recall 
after  launch;  and  slow  enough  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  a  surprise  attack. 
The  manned  bomber  force  alone  is 
uniquely  suited  to  this  role. 

It  is  not  fully  understood  just  how 
fragile  our  existing  fleet  of  B-52's 
really  is.  The  last  plane  rolled  off  the 
production  line  in  1962.  Although 
every  plane  in  the  force  has  under- 
gone extensive  rehabilitation  and  up- 
dating, only  so  much  can  be  done.  The 
airframe  was  not  designed  for  the  low- 
level  flight  profile  which  the  plane  has 
flown  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
Engines    are    wearing    out    and    spare 


parts  are  no  longer  produced.  On  any 
given  day,  large  numbers  of  B-52"s  are 
deadlined  for  overhaul,  and  even  those 
on  full  alert  are  often  incapable  of 
taking  off  on  time. 

In  short,  it  is  overwhelmingly  clear 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not  soon 
begin  to  replace  the  B-52"s  with  an- 
other plane— whether  a  B-1  such  as  I 
support  along  with  freeze  advocates 
like  Senator  Cranston  or  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  known  as 
"Stealth" —we  will  soon  have  no  bomb- 
ers at  all.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this 
will  move  us  away  from  the  safety  of 
the  Triad  which  we  have  deployed  for 
years,  it  will  mean  that  such  nuclear 
forces  as  we  deploy  will  be  based  on 
ballistic  missiles,  whether  land-based 
or  submarine-based.  Consequently,  if 
we  were  to  freeze  our  arsenal  so  as  to 
preclude  the  adoption  of  a  new 
bomber,  we  would  actually  decrease 
rather  than  bolster  crisis  stability. 
The  quick  freeze,  with  its  focus  on  bal- 
listic missiles,  does  not  fall  into  this 
trap. 

One  final  point  should  be  stressed 
about  the  quick  freeze.  As  I  argued  2 
years  ago.  the  quickest  way  to  put  a 
meaningful  brake  on  the  arms  race  is 
to  ratify  the  existing  threshold  test 
ban  treaties  and  to  pursue  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  New  develop- 
ments in  warherd  design  are  truly 
menacing.  Only  a  test  ban  can  insure 
that  they  are  not  later  deployed.  With 
its  emphasis  on  a  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear warhead  testing,  the  quick  freeze 
will  put  a  halt  to  some  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing developments  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  President,  it  bears  emphasis  that 
this  act  was  authored  with  the  assist- 
ance of  many  people,  including  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Freeze 
Campaign.  There  was  a  time,  not  long 
ago.  when  the  patriotism  of  many 
people  in  the  freeze  movement  and  in 
related  organizations  was  called  into 
question  by  some  people  in  public  life. 
Such  imputations  rightly  angered  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  The  fact 
that  the  leadership  of  the  freeze  cam- 
paign has  demonstrated  its  willingness 
to  learn  from  others  while  teaching 
others  speaks  legions  about  the  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  of  these  dedicated 
Americans,  who  share  with  all  of  us 
the  desire  for  a  safer  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  remarks  have 
made  clear.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  represents 
a  significant  approach  to  arms  control 
and  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
original  freeze  resolution.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  bill  carefully, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have 
the  chance  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  pass  this  im- 
portant measure. # 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  important 
arms    control    legislation.    The    Arms 
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Race  Moratorium  Act.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  examine  this  legislation  closely, 
to  evaluate  it  in  the  context  of  the 
present  state  or  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  to  give  it  their  active  sup- 
port. 

Though  authored  by  Senators  Hat- 
field and  KENNEDY--who  originated 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution— the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act.  differs 
considerably  from  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion. The  freeze  would  place  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  support  of  an  arms 
control  negotiating  approach. 

The  Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act 
goes  a  step  further  in  proposing  a  way 
in  which  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
freeze  resolution  may  be  achieved.  It 
should  be  considered  in  concert  with 
the  earlier  resolution.  They  are  com- 
plementary. 

Arms  control  negotiations  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  now  at  a  standstill.  In 
the  absence  of  progress  in  these  talks, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  moving  ahead  with  their 
nuclear  weapons  development  efforts 
and  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  poten- 
tially deadly  competition. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  its  nuclear  warheads  and  is 
vigorously  preparing  for  the  flight 
testing  and  the  development  of  the 
MX  missile.  In  addition,  it  is  organiz- 
ing a  massive  effort  to  establish  supe- 
riority in  space-based  antisatellite 
weapons. 

For  its  part,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  develop- 
ing several  new  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  a  new  submarine  missile 
and  its  own  inventory  of  antisatellite 
systems. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  arms  con- 
trols, both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  perceive  a  national  security 
need  not  to  be  left  behind  as  the  other 
moves  ahead.  These  perceptions  are  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  easy  to  under- 
stand. Unless  each  nation'  perception 
is  changed— unless  both  are  convinced 
that  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  will  not 
alter  the  existing  balance  of  nuclear 
war  power— the  superpower  arsenals 
will  continue  to  grow.  In  the  process, 
what  stability  exists  will  erode  while 
the  stakes  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
game  will  increase. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  today  is  in- 
novative. It  proposes  that  the  United 
States  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  forego 
the  kinds  of  development  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  return  for  a  moratorium 
agreement  by  the  Soviets,  the  United 
States  would  reciprocate. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  agrees  within  90  days 
of  passage  of  this  bill  and  our  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  direct  a  reciprocal  U.S. 
moratorium,  the  bill  provides  that 
Congress  would  suspend  funds  for  the 
testing  and  development  of  new  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  antisatellite  weapons 
and  the  testing  of  new  warheads. 

In  early  January.  President  Reagan 
said  of  nuclear  arms  control:     Now  is 


the  time  to  move  from  words  to 
deeds."  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Arms  Race  Moratorium  Act  proposes 
to  do. 

Some  will  suggest  that  this  bill  is 
heavy-handed,  that  it  involves  the  leg- 
islative branch  too  directly  in  interna- 
tional negotiations,  that  it  is  drastic. 
Such  suggestions  undoubtedly  will  be 
made  by  the  same  people  who  oppose 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  which 
they  claim  to  be  simplistic,  lacking  in 
substance  and  ultimately  ineffective. 
There  is  a  message  here. 
If  the  President  is  truly  committed 
to  action  on  arms  control  and  if  he 
really  believes  that  •now  is  the  time  to 
move  from  words  to  deeds."  he  will  not 
reject  the  bill  we  propose  today.  In- 
stead, he  and  his  national  security  ad- 
visors will  work  with  us  in  a  coopera- 
tive way  to  reopen  the  nuclear  arms 
control  dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  insure  that  something  meaning- 
ful comes  of  it.  I,  for  one,  would  wel- 
come such  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  Congress,  I  would  do  so 
because,  in  my  opinion,  the  need  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
the  most  serious  issue  facing  our 
people. 

A  key  consideration  in  all  arms  con- 
trol discussions  is  verification.  Those 
of  us  who  offer  this  bill  believe  that 
the  United  States  possesses  the  means 
by  which  it  can  verify  a  Soviet  decision 
to  halt  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  new  weapons.  If  we  did 
not  believe  this,  we  would  not  be  pre- 
senting the  bill  today  nor  would  we 
have  included  in  it  a  provision  which 
permits  immediate  funding  of  U.S. 
weapons  efforts  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Soviets  have  breached 
the  moratorium  agreement. 

In  July  1945,  in  the  darkness  of  an 
early  morning,  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  exploded.  That  explosion,  which 
ushered  in  the  atomic  age,  was  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  in  human  his- 
tory. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  man  acquired  the  power  to 
destroy  life  on  Earth. 

Over  a  century  age.  the  German  dip- 
lomat. Baron  von  Clausewitz.  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  war  as  an  extension 
of  diplomacy.  He  said  that  'War  is  a 
political  act,  ...  a  continuation  of  po- 
litical relations,  a  carrying  out  of  the 
same  ( policy  i  by  other  means." 

That  maxim  is  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  governments  today,  as  it  was 
then.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in 
the  willingness  of  nations  to  resort  to 
armed  force  when  political  means  fail. 
We  need  look  only  to  Afghanistan,  to 
Southeast  Asia,  to  Central  America,  to 
the  Middle  East  for  recent  examples 
of  this  unfortunate  reality. 

But  there  is  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  time  in  which  von  Clause- 
witz lived  and  the  time  in  which  we 
live.  Wars  have  always  injured  and 
killed  human  beings.  Wars  have  cost 


nations  their  treasuries.  Wars 
strengthened  the  hatreds  and  deep- 
ened the  divisions  between  people. 

But  until  very  recently  no  country, 
no  person,  had  the  power  to  annihilate 
an  entire  nation,  even  the  world  as  we 
know  it.  That  is  something  man  can  do 
today. 

That  destructive  power  makes  von 
Clausewitzs  formulation  of  war  as  an 
arm  of  diplomacy  dangerous  and  irrel- 
evant. 

Most  scientists  agree  that  it  would 
take  at  most  a  few  hundred  nuclear 
weapons  to  totally  destroy  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
and  our  allies  now  pos.sess  over  30.000 
nuclear  warheads.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  possess  over  20.000. 

As  these  figures  make  clear  nuclear 
war  would  not  be  just  another  conflict. 
It  prevents  for  the  first  time  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ultimate  holocaust.  Nucle- 
ar war.  accordingly,  is  not  and  cannot 
be  acceptable.  Most  importantly  it  is 
not  inevitable. 

The  fundamental  illogic  of  an  unre- 
strained nuclear  arms  race  has  not  es- 
caped the  American  people,  who  are 
saying,  ever  more  clearly,  that  enough 
is  enough.  And  they  are  right. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  Plain- 
ly, American  military  strength  plays 
an  important  role  in  deterring  aggres- 
sion. But  maintaining,  even  improving 
our  strength,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
reaching  fair,  balanced,  verifiable 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  increase  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  bring  about  a  reduction  of  such 
weapons. 

Not  long  ago,  George  Kennan. 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia  and 
a  lifelong  student  of  relations  between 
these  two  nations  put  it  well  when  he 
said: 

At  the  end  of  our  pre.sent  path  of  unlimit- 
od  confrontation  lies  no  visible  destination 
but  failure  and  horror.  What  is  needed  is 
only  the  will,  the  courage,  the  boldness,  the 
affirmation  of  life,  to  declare  our  independ- 
ence of  nuclear  danger,  and  to  turn  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  better  things. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  a  sound  proposal  which  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  our  Presi- 
dent. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  other  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  an 
effort  to  secure  its  pas.sage.» 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2635.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

PUBLIC  BWILDINGS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF   1984 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works— in  addition  to  its 
better-known  jurisdictions  in  clean  air. 
clean  water,  highways,  and  water- 
ways—is responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 


General  Services  Administration,  In 
recent  years,  public  buildings  has  been 
a  full  committee  responsibility  which  I 
have  shared  with  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  Jennings  Randolph,  and 
which  has  also  attracted  the  particu- 
lar interest  and  attention  of  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  and  Senator  Simpson.  Each 
has  been  most  attentive  and  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  our  effort, 
with  other  Members,  to  define  Federal 
buildings  policy  and  to  guide  GSA  to 
effective  implementation  of  a  national 
building  program— as  currently  em- 
bodied in  S.  452. 

Pursuant  to  the  policies  first  estab- 
lished by  our  committee  in  1979,  and 
consistent  with  S.  2080,  S.  533.  and  S. 
452.  each  of  which  were  adopted  in  the 
Senate  by  large  majorities,  our  com- 
mittee has  each  year  since  1979  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  an  annual  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  agency. 

Most  recently,  the  committee  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  the  1985  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice—which will  be  our  fifth  such  au- 
thorization—being held  today.  The 
proposal  that  has  been  developed  fol- 
lows very  closely,  and  is  substantially 
identical  to,  the  agency's  program  as 
contained  in  the  President's  budget. 

This  authorization,  like  the  fiscal 
1985  authorization  for  other  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee, must  be  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
May  15  if  it  is  not  to  be  subject  to  a 
waiver  under  the  budget  reform  act.  In 
order  to  fulfill  that  requirement,  the 
committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
business  session  on  Tuesday  and  on 
Thursday  of  next  week  to  complete 
action  on  the  various  authorizations, 
including  that  for  the  Public  Buildings 
Service. 

So  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  af- 
fected agencies,  and  the  public  may  be 
informed,  and  in  order  to  place  it  for- 
mally before  the  committee  prior  to 
markup,  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1985 
authorization  for  the  Public  Buildings 
St>rvice  as  it  has  been  prepared  and 
submitted  to  Members  should  be  a 
matter  of  record.  For  the.se  reasons,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  bill  drafted  prior 
to  the  hearing  which  propo.ses  fiscal 
1985  authorizations  for  the  Public 
Buildings  Service. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  annual  ex- 
ercise provides  an  opportunity  for  a 
rather  cursory  examination  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  it  completes 
our  oversight  or  permits  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
agency.  The  Public  Buildings  Service 
is  currently  making  several  changes  in 
policy,  is  reexamining  existing  pro- 
grams, and  is  continually  confronted 
with  decisions  of  significant  impor- 
tance—not only  on  specific  projects 
but  also  in  carrying  out  Federal  build- 
ing policy.  The  committee  continues 
its  interest  in  these  policies  and  deci- 
sions, and  will  continue  to  follow  them 


closely  with  the  assistance  of  staff  and 
through  additional  meetings  and 
public  hearings  as  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings 
Authorization  Act  of  1984.' 

Sec.  2.  No  appropriation,  including  any  ap- 
propriation from  the  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949. 
shall  be  made  by  Congress  or  obligated  by 
the  Administrator  unless  it  ha.s  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

Sec  3.  (a)  No  public  building  construction, 
renovation,  repair,  or  alteration  shall  be 
commenced  unless  an  appropriation  has 
first  been  made  in  the  same  fi.scal  year  for 
which  such  appropriation  has  first  been 
made  in  the  same  fi.scal  year  for  which  such 
appropriation  is  authorized  and  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  completion  of  such  construc- 
tion, renovation,  repair,  or  alteration. 

(b)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986.  no  lease 
shall  be  entered  into  unless  the  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  has  first  been  made  for 
the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease  over  the 
entire  term  in  such  amounts  as  are  specified 
in  annual  appropriations  Acts  and  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  lease  is  author- 
ized. 

Sec  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of 
$2,227,802,000  from  revenues  and  collections 
deposited  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  490(f)).  for  the  real  property  manage- 
ment and  related  activities  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  which: 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  $91,877,000  shall  be 
available  for  fi.scal  year  1985  as  follows: 

(1)  For  construction  of  public  buildings 
(including  funds  for  sites  and  expenses)  at 
the  following  locations  and  maximum  con- 
struction costs: 

District  of  Columbia,  Old  Post 
Office  (Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Court.vard) $2,000,000 

Texas,  El  Pa.so,  Border  Station  ....     6.893,000 

Washington.  Lyden.  Border  Sta- 
tion      2.386,000 

Wa-shington,  Sumas,  Border  Sta- 
tion      4,618,000 

(2)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  public 
buildings  of  less  than  ten  thousand  gross 
square  feet  of  space: 

(3)  $3,063,000  for  deficit  balances  relating 
to  fiscal  year  1982  construction  projects; 

(4)  $71,917,000  for  purchase  of  sites  and 
buildings  at  the  following  locations  and 
maximum  acquisition  costs; 

Virginia,  Newport  News,  Post 
Office-Courthouse $1,700,000 

Other  selected  purchases  includ- 
ing options  to  purchase 70,217,000 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $226,404,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  as  follows: 

(1)  For  renovations,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings  at  the  following  lo- 
cations and  at  the  following  maximum 
project  costs  of  $1,000,000  or  more: 


California,  San  Francisco  Ap- 
praiser Stores $9,711,000 

Colorado,  Denver.  Federal 
Center  =20 6.210,000 

Colorado,  Denver.  Federal 
Center  =810 8,590,000 

District  of  Columbia.  Archives 4,696,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Auditors 8,980.000 

District  of  Columbia,  Blair 
House 6,611,000 

District  of  Columbia.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  North  Build- 
ing      1.504,000 

District  of  Columbia,  Interior 4,131,000 

Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Federal  Build- 
ing      3.083.000 

Maryland.  Suitland,  Naval  Intel- 
ligence Command  =  1 8.809,000 

Michigan.  Detroit.  McNamara 
Federal  Building 1,532.000 

Michigan,  Detroit,  Parking 
Garage 1,832,000 

Nevada.  Las  Vegas,  Federal 
Building 1.123.000 

New  York,  New  York,  201  Varick 
Street 1.508.000 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Post 
Office-Courthouse 8,672.000 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  5000 
Wissahikon  Avenue 2.635.000 

Virginia.  Alexandria.  Post  Office. 
Courthouse 1,370,000 

Virginia,  Arlington,  Pentagon 4,602,000 

(2)  $140,805,000  for  renovations  and  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings  at  project  costs  of 
less  than  $1,000,000  including  the  public 
buildings  at  the  following  locations  and 
maximum  project  costs: 

Iowa.  Sioux  City,  Post  Office 
Courthou.se $809,000 

Mi-ssouri,  Kansas  City.  1500  E. 
Bannister  Road 907,000 

Texas,    Fort    Worth,   Warehouse 

=  5 710,000 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  alterations  of  leased 
buildings,  the  maximum  cost  for  a  single 
building  being  less  than  $250,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$53,572,000  shall  be  available  for  design  and 
construction  services. 

Id)  Not  to  exceed  $865,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  a.s  follows: 

(1)  $25,700,000  for  rental  increases  due  to 
lease  expirations  and  for  expansion  space, 
and 

(2)  $839,300,000  for  payments  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  provide  for  space  under  lease 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1985.  including  increases 
in  operating  costs  and  taxes 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  $694,998,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  real  property 
operations. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  $117,040,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1S85  program  direc- 
tion. 

(g)  Not  to  exceed  $178,911,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  payment  of 
principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obli- 
gation for  public  buildings  acquired  by  pur- 
chase contract. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  for  construction,  renova- 
tion, repair,  or  alteration  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations:  Provided. 
That  construction,  renovation,  repair  or  al- 
teration has  commenced  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  which  funds  are  made  available. 

(b)  Commencement  of  design  using  funds 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act  for  projects  authorized  by  sections  4(a) 
and   4(b)   shall   be   regarded   as   complying 
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with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  for  renovation,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  public  buildings  and  for  pay- 
ment of  leases  on  buildings  shall  be  avail- 
able for  repair  or  alteration  projects  and 
leases,  respectively,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  if  the  Administrator  certi- 
fies that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  altered,  or 
leased  resulted  from  emergency  building 
conditions  or  changing  or  additional  pro- 
grams of  Federal  agencies.  Funds  for  such 
projects  may  not  be  obligated  until  thirty 
days  after  the  submission  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  an  explanatory  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  explanatory 
statement  shall,  among  other  things,  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  such 
project  or  lease  cannot  be  deferred  for  au- 
thorization in  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 


By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,      Mr.      Sarbanes.      Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Binga 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  notify 
State  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies  thereof   prior   to   the   disposal   of 
surplus  real  property:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REAL  PROPERTY  DISPOSAL  POLICY  ACT  OF   1984 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Pell.  Nunn.  Mathias.  Sarbanes, 
Levin,  Pryor.  Bingaman.  and  Bump- 
ers, S.  2636,  legislation  to  clarify  and 
amend  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real 
property.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  strengthen  notice  and 
comment  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
GSA  when  State  or  local  governments 
or  their  instrumentalities  are  eligible 
to  acquire  such  property  to  use  for 
schools,  hospitals,  airports,  parks,  or 
similar  public  uses. 

This  measure  builds  upon  Senator 
Pells  approach  in  S.  102  to  opening 
up  the  process  for  the  conveyance  of 
parks  and  recreational  areas.  I  would 
like  to  note  the  invaluable  work  that 
Senator  Pell  did  in  this  area.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  to  me  to  work  with 
him  in  drafting  the  bill  I  introduce 
today. 

I  also  note  the  legislative  work  of 
Senator  Bumpers  in  S.  891  to  encour- 
age the  transfer  of  Federal  properties, 
particularly  those  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  be  used  for 
parks  and  other  public  purposes.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  joins  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  2636. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  state  that 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  are  designed 
to  make  sure  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  notified  that  they  have  an 
opportunity    to    obtain    property    de- 


clared surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government— when  such  property 
is  needed  for  specific  public  purpose. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  stop 
appropriate  marketing  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  the  private  sector.  In 
fact,  many  local  governments  are  very 
eager  to  work  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  promoting  auc- 
tions of  surplus  property  in  their  juris- 
dictions. Commercial  sales  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  often  of  great  benefit 
to  local  communities  because  they  add 
property  to  the  local  ta.\  rolls.  Private 
ownership  of  such  real  estate  increases 
opportunities  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  creation  of  jobs.  For 
that  reason.  I  know  that  local  and 
State  governments  are  willing  and  val- 
uable partners  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  forward  appropri- 
ate property  sales. 

However.  I  am  among  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  recent  decline  in 
Federal  real  property  conveyances  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  transfer  of  sur- 
plus real  property  to  State  and  local 
government  for  use  for  educational 
and  public  health  purposes,  for  parks 
and  historical  markers,  for  recreation 
and  wildlife  refuges,  and  for  public  air- 
ports has  been  backed  repeatedly  by 
Congress  in  law.  With  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  request  that  an  appendix  citing 
these  laws  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  General  Services  Administration 
brochure:  Disposal  of  Surplus  Real  Prop- 
erty for  Public  and  Private  U.se."  April 
19781 

Appendix  "A" 

LAWS  authorizing  DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

Historic  Monument.— Section  203(k)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484<k>(3))  authorizes  conveyance  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision,  instrumental- 
ities thereof,  or  municipality,  of  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  any  surplus  real  and  related  per- 
sonal property  which  in  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  suitable 
and  desirable  for  use  as  an  historic  monu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Convey- 
ances of  property  for  historic  monument 
purposes  under  this  authority  shall  be  made 
without  monetary  consideration  to  the 
United  States:  Provided,  that  no  property 
shall  be  determined  under  this  authority  to 
be  suitable  or  desirable  for  use  as  an  historic 
monument  except  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Buildings  and 
Monuments  established  by  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666)  and  only  so  much  of  any  such 
property  shall  be  .so  determined  to  be  suita- 
ble or  desirable  for  such  use  as  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  and  proper  observation 
of  its  historic  features.  Property  conveyed 
for  historic  monument  purposes  may  under 
certain  circumstances  be  used  for  revenue- 


producing  activities  to  support  the  historic 
monument.  Deeds  conveying  any  surplus 
real  property  disposed  of  under  this  author- 
ity shall  provide  that  the  property  shall  be 
used  and  maintained  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  conveyed  in  perpetuity  and 
may  contain  such  additional  terms,  reserva- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Public  Parks  and  Public  Recreational 
Areas.— Section  203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(k)(2)),  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  his  discretion,  to  assign  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  disposal,  such  sur- 
plus property,  including  buildings,  fixtures, 
and  equipment  situated  thereon,  as  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  being  needed  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
recreation  area.  The  Act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  sell  or  lease  such  properties  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision,  instrumental- 
ities thereof,  or  municipality,  and  to  fix  the 
sale  or  lease  value  of  the  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  taking  into  consideration  any  ben- 
efit which  has  accrued  or  may  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  the  use  of  such  property 
by  any  such  State,  political  subdivision,  in- 
strumentality, or  municipality. 

Deeds  conveying  any  surplus  real  property 
disposed  of  under  this  authority  provide 
that  the  property  shall  be  used  and  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa-s  con- 
veyed in  perpetuity  and  may  contain  such 
additional  terms,  reservations,  restrictions, 
and  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Public  Airports —Section  13(g)  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1622(g)).  which  is  continued  in  effect  by  sec- 
tion 602(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  and 
amended  by  Public  Law  311.  81sl  Congress 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(a)-(c)i,  authorizes  the 
conveyance  or  disposal  of  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  Stales  in  and  to  any 
surplus  real  property  or  personal  property 
(exclusive  of  property  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  which  is  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  industrial)  to  any  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  municipality  or  tax-support- 
ed institution  without  monetary  consider- 
ation to  the  United  States.  Such  property 
must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  be  suitable, 
essential,  or  desirable  for  development,  im- 
provement, operation,  or  maintenance  of  a 
public  airport  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1101).  or 
rea-sonably  necessary  to  fulfill  the  immedi- 
ate and  foreseeable  future  requirements  of 
the  grantee  for  development,  improvement, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  a  public  air- 
port, including  property  needed  to  develop 
sources  of  revenue  from  non-aviation  busi- 
nesses at  a  public  airport.  This  section  pro- 
vides specific  terms,  conditions,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  upon  which  such  con- 
veyances or  disposals  may  be  made. 

Health  or  Educational  Use. -Section 
203(k)(l)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  484(k)(l)).  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  assign  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  disposal 
such  surplus  real  property,  including  build- 
ings, fixtures,  and  equipment  situated  there- 
on, as  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare   as   being 


needed  for  school,  classroom,  or  other  edu- 
cational uses,  or  for  use  in  the  protection  of 
public  health,  including  research.  The  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  .sell  or  lease 
-such  properties  to  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  and  instrumentalities,  and  tax 
supported  medical  and  educational  institu- 
tions, non-profit  educational  institutions, 
hospitals,  or  other  similar  institutions  not 
operated  for  profit  which  have  been  held 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  and  to  fix  the  sale  of  lease  value  of  the 
property  to  be  disposed  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  benefit  which  has  accrued  or 
may  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
u.se  of  the  property  by  any  such  State,  polit- 
ical subdivision,  instrumentality,  or  institu- 
tion. The  principal  restrictive  provision  in 
the  instrument  of  conveyance  requires  the 
property  to  be  used  continuously  for  a  speci- 
fied period  for  the  specific  purpo.se  stated  in 
the  application  for  the  property  made  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Wildlife  Conservation.— Public  Law  537. 
80th  Congress  (16  U.S.C.  667b  d)  provides 
that,  upon  request,  real  property  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  Feder- 
al agency  and  no  longer  required  by  such 
agency  (1)  can  be  utilized  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes  by  the  agency  of  the 
State  exercising  administration  over  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  State  wherein  the 
real  property  lies  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  and  (2)  is  valuable  for  use  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  which,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, is  available  for  such  u.se  may.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law.  be 
transferred  without  reimbursement  or 
transfer  of  funds  (with  or  without  improve- 
ments as  determined  by  said  Administrator) 
by  the  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  property  to  (a)  such  State 
agency  if  the  management  thereof  for  the 
con.servation  of  wildlife  relates  to  other 
than  migratory  birds,  or  (b)  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  if  the  real  property  has  par- 
ticular value  in  carrying  out  the  national 
migratory  bird  management  program.  Any 
such  transfer  to  other  than  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  the  reservation  by 
the  United  Slates  of  all  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
rights,  and  to  the  condition  that  the  proper- 
ty shall  continue  to  be  used  for  wildlife  con 
servation  or  other  of  the  above-slated  pur- 
poses and  in  the  event  it  is  no  longer  used 
for  such  purposes  or  in  the  event  it  is 
needed  for  national  defen.se  purposes  title 
thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United  Slates. 

Negotiated  Sales  to  Public  Agencies  (with- 
out u.se  restrictions). -The  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(e)(3)(H))  authorizes 
the  negotiated  sale  of  surplus  real  property, 
subject  to  obtaining  such  competition  as  is 
feasible  under  the  circumstances  to  Stales. 
Territories.  pos.sessions.  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  lax-supported  agencies 
therein,  provided  the  estimated  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  and  other  satisfactory 
terms  of  disposal  are  obtained  by  negotia- 
tion. Deeds  conveying  surplus  real  property 
under  this  section  contain  no  restriction  on 
the  use  of  properties  conveyed.  In  accord- 
ance with  further  provisions  of  the  section, 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  disposal  by  negotiation  is 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  in  advance  of  each 
disposal  when  the  property  involved  has  a 
fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

Other  Specific  Uses.-For  other  laws  au- 
thorizing    disposition     of     property     under 


GSA's  control,  including  excess  and  surplus 
properly,  see: 

Federal  aid  and  other  highways— (23 
U.S.C.  107  and  317). 

Widening  of  public  highways,  streets,  or 
alleys— (40  U.S.C.  345(c). 

Power  transmission  lines  needful  for  or 
adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  a  public 
power  project— (50  U.S.C.  App.  1622(d)). 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  with 
such  extensive  legislative  backing,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  for  32  years,  intergov- 
ernmental transfers  of  property  for 
the  public  benefit  were  commonplace. 
More  than  3.000  such  properties  were 
conveyed  for  the  public  benefit  be- 
tween 1949  and  1982. 

In  1982.  though,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration decided  that  such  transfers 
of  surplus  real  property  should  be 
brought  to  a  virtual  halt— so  that 
more  of  these  properties  could  be  sold 
commercially  to  help  retire  the  nation- 
al debt.  Early  projections  by  the  ad- 
ministration raised  the  expectation 
that  $1.2  billion  could  be  raised  in  1983 
through  land  sales.  However,  this  opti- 
mistic projection  was  soon  revised  to 
$646  million  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  actual  sales  con- 
tracts for  1983  were  just  $190  million. 
Some  reports  place  cash  receipts  for 
the  year  at  as  little  as  $35  million. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration 
policies  are  adding  to  the  debt  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  $200  billion  per 
year— contributing  the  small  amount 
of  money  actually  brought  in  by  real 
property  sales  .sounds  a  little  like 
trying  to  drain  the  ocean  with  a 
teacup.  While  the  goal  seemed  worthy, 
the  realities  of  the  situation  have 
made  the  land  sales  program  fall  far 
short  of  realization  of  the  objective  of 
reducing  the  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of 
the  use  of  suitable  properties  for  hos- 
pitals, schools,  parks,  and  colleges  can 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Ask  the  little  league  team  about  the 
value  of  the  public  park  where  the 
baseball  diamond  is  located.  Or  ques- 
tion the  young  mother  in  rural  com- 
munity about  the  worth  of  the  health 
clinic  where  she  takes  her  baby  for  pe- 
diatric care.  Or  quiz  the  elderly  widow- 
er about  the  price  tag  he  would  place 
on  the  senior  citizen  center  where  he 
meets  friends  and  learns  useful  skills. 
Each  will  tell  you  that  properties  put 
to  such  public  uses  are  priceless. 

In  1980.  there  were  110  properties 
transferred  to  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  public  benefit. 
In  fiscal  1983.  there  were  only  30  such 
conveyances.  For  the  same  period  of 
time,  sales  jumped  from  196  in  1980  to 
396  in  1983,  This  rapid  decline  in  con- 
veyances for  the  public  benefit  I  find  a 
source  of  concern.  With  unanimous 
consent.  I  ask  that  a  table  showing  the 
decline  in  intergovernmental  dona- 
tions of  property  and  the  accompany- 
ing increase  in  sales  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS  DISCOUNT  CONVEYANCES- 
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PARCELS  OF  SURPLUS  REAL  PROPERTY  DONATED  AND 
SOLD 
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Note  —For  liscai  year  1984  the  General  Services  Admmrstralioii  estimaled 
that  It  would  sell  557  parcels  and  make  18  DutHic  benelils  conveyances 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President."  the  pat- 
tern of  conveyances  for  the  public 
benefit  to  other  levels  of  government 
has  been  drastically  altered  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  oper- 
ating under  Executive  Order  12348 
issued  by  President  Reagan  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  1982.  Very  little  property  is 
conveyed  at  discounted  or  no  cost.  If 
State  or  local  governments  are  to  ac- 
quire Federal  property,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  compete  with  the  commer- 
cial sector  in  paying  fair  market  value. 

According  to  a  report  (H.R.'  98-576) 
i.ssued  in  1983  by  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  circulated 
internal  memoranda  in  March  of  1982 
instructing  its  regional  offices  to  first 
determine  a  given  property's  "highest 
and  best  use"  independently  and  then 
either  decide  that  the  property  should 
be  sold  or  recommend  it  to  GSAs 
Washington  Office  as  suitable  for 
public  benefit  conveyance.  The  term 
"highest  and  best  use"  is  real  estate 
terminology  that  refers  exclusively  to 
commercial  value. 

This  procedure  departs  from  the 
prior  practice  of  GSA  of  giving  pro- 
gram agencies  such  as  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  Education  the  op- 
portunity to  comment— along  with 
local  interests— on  the  public  benefit 
potential  of  surplus  Federal  property. 
And  non-Federal  public  agencies  are 
no  longer  afforded  a  reasonable— and 
early— opportunity  to  apply  for  sur- 
plus property  in  which  they  may  be  in- 
terested. 
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The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, rather  than  HHS  or  Education, 
determines  whether  a  property  has 
merit  for  educational  or  health  pur- 
poses. And  most  of  those  that  are  rec- 
ommended for  public  purposes  require 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  full  market  value. 

I  feel  that  this  policy  discourages 
the  Federal  Government  from  recog- 
nizing the  many  legitimate  situations 
that  still  exist  where  the  conveyance 
of  real  property  to  benefit  the  public 
is  in  the  national  interest.  Since  this 
real  estate  has  already  been  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers,  it  seems  unfair  to 
ask  that  it  be  paid  for  again.  The 
public  benefit  is  the  same  whether  the 
property  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional, State  or  local  government. 

I  should  mention  here  that  the  pro- 
cedures followed  for  the  evaluation  of 
property  for  park  or  recreational  use 
differ  from  those  used  in  assessments 
for  other  public  purposes.  Section 
303(c)  of  Public  Law  95-625  requires 
procedures  to  be  established  to  give 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  -full 
and  early  opportunity"  to  comment  on 
potential  park  uses  of  surplus  Federal 
property.  However,  this  1978  statute 
was  not  implemented  until  September 
of  1983— and  then  it  was  at  the  insist- 
ence of  a  Hou.se  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee.  The  procedures 
set  forth  by  GSA,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  allow  Interior  to 
comment  on  the  park  and  recreational 
values  of  property  during  the  review- 
by  GSA.  These  comments  can  then  be 
considered  by  GSA  in  making  the 
highest  and  best  use  determination  for 
the  property. 

The  procedures  followed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  are 
particularly  important  since  GSA  now 
has  the  full  responsibility  for  decisions 
concerning  ihs  potential  public  benefit 
of  property  under  consideration  for 
disposal.  I  ask  that  the  February  6. 
1984.  letter  of  John  Svahn.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Property  Review  Board, 
notifying  GSA  that  the  Board  will  no 
longer  review  such  decisions,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.   February  6.  1984. 
Hon.  Gerald  P.  Carmen. 

Administrator.  General  Sen-ices  Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Carmen:  In  accordance  with 
agreed  upon  procedures,  you  have  asked  the 
Properly  Review  Board  for  advice  concern- 
ins  proposed  public  benefit  discount  convey 
ances  in  advance  of  acting  on  such  requests. 
On  April  6.  1982.  the  Board  provided  you 
with  policy  guidance  criteria  for  the  grant- 
ing of  public  benefit  discount  conveyances. 
Over  the  past  eighteen  months  the  pro- 
posed public  benefit  discount  conveyances 
which  you  have  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
policy  advice  have  demonstrated  that  those 
guidelines  are  clear  and  have  been  effective- 


ly applied  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. As  you  know,  the  Board  has  con- 
curred in  every  proposal  for  a  public  benefit 
discount  conveyances  which  was  referred  to 
it. 

Further,  notwithstanding  the  Boards 
advice,  since  statutorily  you  retain  discre- 
tion in  decisions  concerning  such  applica- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  further  participation 
by  the  Board  in  this  process  is  unnecessary 
and  duplicative  of  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Accordingly,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
you   to  solicit    the   Boards  advice   prior   to 
acting   on    requests    for   public   benefit    dis- 
count conveyances. 
Sincerely. 

John  A.  Svahn. 
Chairman.  Properly  Review  Board. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  several  cases  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee  where  worthy  requests  for 
conveyances— or  for  the  retention  of 
property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment-have been  held  hostage  to  the 
push  at  GSA  to  meet  sales  quotas.  One 
that  I  would  like  to  highlight  here  is 
the  situation  at  Oak  Ridge.  I  believe  it 
demonstrates  that  the  current  empha- 
sis on  commercial  sale  of  Federal  prop- 
erty has  created  an  atmosphere  were 
important  considerations  other  than 
economics  are  ignored. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion sought  to  sell  12.5  acres  of  land  in 
front  of  the  Federal  Building  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  The  city  government  — 
and  the  citizens  of  Oak  Ridge— pro- 
tested the  sale  strongly.  People  in  the 
Oak  Ridge  community  felt  that  the 
land  had  historical  value  and  that  the 
open  space  provided  by  this  lawn"  in 
front  of  the  Federal  Building  was 
needed  in  the  congested  city  .setting. 
So,  before  the  sale  by  GSA  could  take 
place,  the  city  government  rezoned  the 
property  so  that  its  use  would  contin- 
ue to  be  appropriate  to  community 
needs. 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion went  ahead  with  the  auction— but 
the  bid  offered  was  much  lower  than 
anticipated.  As  a  result.  GSA  withdrew 
the  property  from  the  commercial 
market. 

On  September  26.  1983.  the  General 
Services  Administration  requested  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  against 
the  city  of  Oak  Ridge.  The  GSA  pro- 
posed that  Justice  seek  a  declaratory 
judgment  or  writ  of  mandamus  by 
which  the  reclassification  of  this 
parcel  of  land  from  Office"  to  "Resi- 
dential. Open  Space  and  Reserved" 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

I  think  this  action  by  GSA-especial- 
ly  if  Justice  agrees  to  the  suit— sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  future  in 
GSAs  management  of  Federal  proper- 
ty in  local  jurisdictions.  It  is  possible 
that  local  governments  will  no  longer 
have  any  voice  in  the  disposal  of  Fed- 
eral property  in  their  jurisdictions. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
the  Congress  intended  in  enacting  the 
detailed  procedures  for  working  with 


local  governments  when  disposals  are 
contemplated  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administration  Services  Act. 

Both  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities  have  adopted  policy  statements 
urging  that  the  established  program 
of  discounted  transfers  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  be  continued.  With 
unanimous  consent,  I  request  that 
these  policy  statements  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Municipal  Policy— 1983 

F.  Federal  Surplus  Property.-The  federal 
government  holds  title  to  many  land  parcels 
and  properties,  some  unused  and  some  un- 
derused, in  localities  across  the  nation.  Au- 
thority in  law  exists  for  these  properties 
that  are  in  excess  of  federal  agencies'  needs 
to  be  made  available  to  local  governments  at 
reasonable  cost  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  and  relat- 
ed public,  commercial,  or  industrial  facili- 
ties. We  urge  the  federal  Executive  Branch 
to  use  these  authorities  vigorously  and  sen- 
sitively: agencies  should  reassess  their  needs 
for  unu-sed  or  underused  properties,  espe- 
cially those  located  in  cities  that  have  short- 
ages of  land  for  development,  and  should 
list  such  properties  for  disposal  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration:  GSA  should 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  otherwise  unheed- 
ed properties;  and  HUD  should  use  asser- 
tively its  authority  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
property  and  otherwise  assist  local  govern- 
ments to  develop  appropriate  projects. 

Resolution  on  Federal  Land  Sales 

Whereas,  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  are  proposing  initiatives  to  sell 
federal  lands  to  help  reduce  the  federal  def- 
icit: and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  already  cre- 
ated a  Property  Review  Board  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  carry  out  this  initia- 
tive. I.e..  the  development  and  review  of  fed- 
eral real  property  policies,  including  dispos- 
al; and 

Whereas,  both  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration recommend  the  elimination  of  the 
no-cost  discounted  conveyances  of  federal 
lands  to  local  governments  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  selling  all  federal  lands  at  fair 
market  value;  and 

Whereas.  State  and  local  governments  are 
most  attuned  and  sensitive  to  the  long-term 
land  use  needs  of  the  public  within  their 
various  jurisdictions,  to  the  extent  that 
these  needs  relate  to  the  use  of  surplus  fed- 
eral lands;  and  therefore.  Stale  and  local 
government  input  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
position of  unencumbered  surplus  federal 
lands  by  the  Federal  Properly  Review 
Board  would  effectively  implement  the  de- 
sired policy;  and 

Whereas,  elevating  to  the  status  of  legisla- 
tive policy  the  thirty-lhree-year  federal 
practice  of  offering  to  the  Slate  and  local 
governments  surplus  federal  lands  at  no 
cost  or  with  a  public  benefit  discount  would 
also  enable  these  governments  to  meet  the 
long-term  social  and  economic  land  use 
needs  of  the  public  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  desired  policy; 

\ow  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  requests  that 
the  President  create  an  advisory   board  of 


lo?al  officials  to  work  with  the  Property 
Review  Board:  and 

Be  it  further  resoli^ed.  That  the  Adminis- 
tration insure  local  involvement  in  every 
step  of  the  federal  property  disposal  process 
because  the  Property  Review  Board  will 
need  information  as  to  how  its  policies  and 
activities  will  affect  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  impacted  communities;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Property 
Review  Board  decisions  be  consistent  wiih 
local  land  use  planning  and  zoning;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  opposes  proposals 
to  eliminate  no-cost  and  discounted  convey- 
ances of  federal  lands  to  local  governments 
for  public  purposes  because  such  results 
could  seriously  impede  county  ability  to  ac- 
quire land  for  public  purpose  activities;  if 
such  lands  go  only  to  the  highest  bidder 
such  an  outcome  might  not  serve  the  public 
interest;  and  important  public  values  could 
be  lost;  and 

Be  tt  further  resolved.  That  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  strongly  urges  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  mandating  no-cost 
and  discounted  conveyances  of  unencum- 
bered surplus  federal  lands  to  state  and 
local  governments;  the  right  of  first  refusal 
on  their  part  regarding  such  conveyances; 
and  participatory  input  by  these  govern- 
ments in  the  .selection  and  disposition,  of 
surplus  federal  lands  by  the  Properly 
Review  Board  to  ensure  their  use  and  man- 
agement in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
aforementioned  policy. 

Mr.  SASSER."  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  this  situation,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to: 

Require  GSA  to  give  reasonable 
notice  to  States  and  local  governments 
when  they  are  entitled  to  receive  prop- 
erty under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act: 

Make  it  incumbent  on  GSA  to  file  a 
.statement  prior  to  the  disposal  of 
property  worth  over  $50,000.  The 
statement  must  be  .sent  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  30  days 
in  advance  of  the  disposal  action.  And 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  levels 
of  Government  must  also  receive  a 
copy:  and 

Require  GSA  to  certify  to  Congress 
that  the  disposal  action  under  consid- 
eration is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  law. 

It  is  my  intention  that  this  measure 
will  reaffirm  the  policy  already  set  by 
Congress  that,  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions, intergovernmental  conveyances 
of  property  to  benefit  the  public  are  in 
the  national  interest. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  ask  that 
my  bill,  S.  2636.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Real  Property  Dis- 
posal Policy  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

<  1 )  the  Federal  Government  owns  many 
surplus  real  properties  in  State  and  local  ju- 
risdictions across  the  Nation,  and  many  of 


these  properties  have  not  l)een  used  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

<2)  legal  authority  exists  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  properly  to  a  Slate  or  local 
government  at  reasonable  or  no  cost  when 
such  property  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public: 

(3)  the  current  policies  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  discourage  trans- 
fers of  properly  lo  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  such  policies  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949;  and 

(4)  Stale  and  local  jurisdictions  in  which 
surplus  real  properties  are  located  should  be 
given  sufficient  notice  when  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  considers  the  dispos- 
al of  such  properties  and  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  incorporate  such  properties 
into  the  zoning  and  land  use  plans  of  such 
jurisdictions. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS 
REAL  PROPERTY 

Sec  3.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  inserting  '(l)"  before 
•Except"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs; 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  whenever  the  Administrator  con- 
siders— 

"(A)  disposing  of  any  surplus  real  proper- 
ly for  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency, 
or 

••(B)  authorizing  any  executive  agency  to 
dispose  of  any  surplus  real  property, 
the  Administrator  shall,  prior  to  offering 
such  properly  for  disposal  or  authorizing 
such  agency  to  dispose  of  such  properly, 
give  reasonable  notice  of.  and  an  opportuni- 
ty to  comment  on,  the  disposal  of  such  prop- 
erty to  any  Stale,  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  State,  mu- 
nicipality, educational  institution,  medical 
institution,  hospital,  or  other  institution, 
which  may  be  eligible  lo  receive  such  prop- 
erty under  subsection  (e)(3)(H)  or  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  this  section. 

•■(3)  At  lea.sl  30  days  before  the  disposal, 
by  the  Administrator  or  any  executive 
agency,  of  any  surplus  real  properly  which 
has  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of  $50,000 
and  to  which  paragraph  (2)  applies,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prepare  and  transmit  lo 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  ap- 
propriate executive  agencies,  and  the  gov- 
erning body  responsible  for  zoning  or  land- 
use  planning  of  the  localit.v  in  which  such 
properly  is  located,  a  statement - 

"(A)  describing  the  surplus  real  property 
intended  for  disposal  and  the  method  in- 
tended lo  be  used  in  such  disposal; 

••(B)  summarizing  any  comments  made  by 
a  State,  political  subdivision,  agency,  instru- 
mentality, institution,  or  hospital  under 
paragraph  (2); 

(C)  explaining  the  basis  for  any  determi- 
nation of  the  Administrator  or  an  executive 
agency  lo  dispose  of  such  property;  and 

•■(D)  certifying  that  the  disposal  of  such 
properly  in  the  manner  determined  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  executive  agency  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Stales. ••.» 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Sasser  in 
introducing  the  Real  Property  Dispos- 
al Policy  Act.  As  one  who  has  been 
long  concerned  with  the  current  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  auction  off 
large  blocks  of  surplus  Federal  lands.  I 


believe  this  bill  is  well  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  State  and  local 
governments— as  well  as  taxpayers— in 
preserving  surplus  land  that  is  really 
best  suited  for  park  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  not  private  development. 

This  problem  first  surfaced  in  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
Government  sought  to  sell,  for  private 
development,  several  parcels  of  un- 
needed  Federal  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  Narragansett  Bay  Is- 
lands Park.  The  proposed  commercial 
sale  of  these  scenic  resources  aroused 
great  concern  and  opposition  within 
my  State.  I  joined  with  other  members 
of  our  congressional  delegation  in  an 
effort  that  ultimately  persuaded  the 
Property  Review  Board  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  turn 
these  beautiful  properties  back  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  for  park  use.  In 
the  midst  of  the  problem.  I  intro- 
duced—with the  support  of  14  other 
Senators— S.  102.  legislation  that  is 
similar  in  approach  to  the  legislation 
Senator  Sasser  is  introducing  today. 
Both  bills  emphasize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  first  notification  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  when 
Government  property  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion is  declared  surplus,  and  second, 
maximizing  opportunities  for  State 
and  local  government  to  obtain  un- 
needed  Federal  property,  at  little  or 
no  cost,  for  public  benefit  purposes.  I 
welcome  Senator  Sassers  legislation 
as  a  companion  to  my  own  bill  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
presenting  these  bills  to  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

I  believe  we  all  want  to  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  park  and  outdoor 
recreation  programs  that  enrich  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  people.  Many  re- 
sources owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  a  part  of  our  national  herit- 
age and  have  a  value  to  the  American 
taxpayers— and  their  descendants— far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  money  the 
Government  would  realize  from  public 
sales  of  those  properties.  I  commend 
Senator  Sasser  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  supporting  this 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  modify  the 
amount  of  dependent  care  and  excess 
shelter  expense  deductions  which  are 
allowable  under  such  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
hunger  is  increasing  in  the  United 
States.  After  more  than  20  years  of 
progress,  we  now  w'itness  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  demand  for  emergency 
food  assistance.  More  and  more  people 
need  the  help  of  soup  kitchens,  food 
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pantries,  and  emergency  food  distribu- 
tion centers.  Many  of  these  people  re- 


Studies  of  residential  energy  use  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  more- 


title  XX  funds  be  used  to  provide  serv- 
ices such  as  day  care,  to  the  poor.  As  a 
.nc.it  /if  »l-ioeo  />hQncroc    in  .^fntps  havp 
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(2)  by  striking  out  'the  same  as  that  for 
the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  con- 
tained in  clau.se  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence 


s   2532  (Mr.   Kasten)  and   the  Senator  from 

At   the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg,     South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
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pantries,  and  emergency  food  distribu- 
tion centers.  Many  of  these  people  re- 
ceive food  stamps  but  find  themselves 
without  food  by  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  every  month.  Their  limited  re- 
sources simply  cannot  be  stretched  far 
enough  to  pay  for  food,  shelter,  and 
the  other  necessities  of  life. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
to  ameliorate  the  terrible  choices  poor 
people  face,  by  improving  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  food  stamp  program  to 
the  dire  economic  circumstances  of 
many  low-income  American  families. 
This  bill  would  reform  the  food  stamp 
program,  so  that  no  poor  family  will 
be  forced  to  choose  between  food  and 
shelter.  Specifically,  this  bill  would  es- 
tablish separate  deductions  for  child 
care  and  excess  shelter  expenses,  cap- 
ping the  dependent  care  deductions  at 
$160  a  month  and  the  excess  shelter 
expense  deduction  at  $175  a  month. 
We  must  take  due  account  of  the  rapid 
increases  in  the  costs  of  shelter  and 
child  care,  when  calculating  how  much 
food  stamp  assistance  a  poor  family 
can  receive. 

The  food  stamp  program  rests  on 
the  tenet  that  food  stamps  should 
make  up  any  difference  between  a 
familys  costs  for  a  minimally  ade- 
quate diet  and  30  percent  of  the  fami- 
ly s  income— with  some  adjustments 
for  unusual  expenses.  A  family  is  ex- 
pected to  expend  30  percent  of  its 
income  for  food,  but  if  this  sum  is  not 
enough  to  provide  an  adequate  diet, 
then  the  family  may  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

We  determine  how  much  money  a 
family  has  available  for  food  by  first 
excluding  income  used  for  certain  ex- 
penditures that  are  unusual,  excessive- 
ly high,  or  more  or  less  beyond  the 
familys  control.  Current  law  includes 
the  following  exclusions:  a  standard 
deduction  of  $89  per  month;  18  per- 
cent of  all  earned  income,  to  take  ac- 
count of  taxes  and  work  expenses:  cer- 
tain expenses  for  the  care  of  a  depend- 
ent while  the  parent  is  working:  and 
shelter  expenses  that  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  all  income  remaining  after 
other  deductions.  Under  current  law. 
however,  the  total  exclusion  for  de- 
pendent care  and  shelter  cannot 
exceed  $125.  Only  elderly  and  disabled 
recipients  are  not  bound  by  this  $125 
ceiling. 

It  is  painfully  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  ceiling  for  shelter  and  child 
care  expenses  bears  little  relation  to 
the  burden  actually  borne  by  many 
low-income  families.  Between  1980  and 
1983.  for  example,  household  utility 
costs  for  all  Americans  increased  33 
percent,  while  rents  increased  24  per- 
cent. The  food  stamp  program  ignored 
these  increases.  The  ceiling  on  income 
exclusion  for  food  stamp  recipients  re- 
mained frozen  at  $115  per  month 
through  September  1983. 


Studies  of  residential  energy  use  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  more- 
over, show  that  low-income  families 
suffer  more  from  rapid  increases  in 
energy  costs  than  do  families  who  are 
better  off.  Home  energy  expenses  con- 
sume about  twice  as  large  a  share  of 
the  incomes  of  families  receiving  food 
stamps,  than  they  do  for  households 
at  the  median  income.  Stated  simply, 
poor  families  have  little  flexibility  in 
their  energy  consumption.  They  have 
already  reduced  their  consumption  as 
much  as  possible:  the  heat  cannot  be 
turned  down  any  further,  and  they 
cannot  buy  a  new  heating  system  to 
take  advantage  of  price  changes  for 
different  fuels. 

These  deductions  were  designed  to 
take  account  of  unusually  high  shelter 
expenses,  and  therefore  one  might 
expect  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
food  stamp  recipients  would  find 
themselves  at  or  near  the  ceiling.  This 
is  not  the  case.  More  than  one-fourth 
of     all      households      receiving      food 


title  XX  funds  be  used  to  provide  serv- 
ices such  as  day  care,  to  the  poor.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes.  10  States  have 
reduced  the  numbers  of  low-income 
working  families  eligible  for  title  XX 
child  care  and  20  States  have  been 
forced  to  tighten  eligibility  require- 
ments for  low-income  mothers  in 
training  programs  to  receive  title  XX 
child  care.  In  my  own  State  of  New- 
York,  the  numbers  of  children  receiv- 
ing subsidized  day  care  have  dropped 
from  94,000  children  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  82.400  in  fiscal  year  1983.  A 
separate  child  care  deduction,  capped 
at  $160  a  month  as  I  propose,  could 
offset  some  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
these  title  XX  cuts  and  provide  food 
stamp  recipients  the  incentive  and  op- 
portunity to  week  work  or  job  train- 
ing. 

Surely.  Congress  does  not  intend  to 
force  poor  Americans  to  choose  be- 
tween food  and  shelter.  This  legisla- 
tion would  permit  our  poor  families  to 
pay   their  rents  and  child  care  costs 


(2)  by  striking  out  -the  same  as  that  for 
the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  con- 
tained in  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence 
of  this  subsection"  in  subclause  <B)  of  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting   in  lieu  thereof 

$160    • 


Stamps,  and  more  than  30  percent  of    without  fear  of  going  hungry.  I  urge 


public  assistance  hou.seholds  on  food 
stamps,  had  child  care  and  shelter  ex- 
penses exceeding  the  $125  cap.  The 
conclusion  is  clear,  the  deduction  is 
too  low. 

This  legislation  would  implement  a 
one-time  special  adjustment,  raising 
the  ceiling  to  $175  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 
This  adjustment  would  increase  food 
stamp  benefits  by  as  much  as  $14  per 
month  for  a  family  with  very  high 
shelter  costs.  The  test  for  this  addi- 
tional shelter  deduction  is  quite  strict, 
granting  the  deduction  only  to  the 
extent  that  shelter  costs  exceed  half 
of  net  income,  so  as  to  target  the  bene- 
fit increase  on  those  most  in  need. 
While  the  bill  increases  the  benefits 
for  recipients  already  on  the  rolls,  it 
will  not  increase  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents receiving  benefits. 

This  bill  also  would  allow  a  family  to 
deduct  its  child  care  expenses,  sepa- 
rately from  the  exce.ss  shelter  expense 
deduction.  Congre-ss  established  a 
single  cap  for  both  deductions  in  1977. 
to  limit  participating  by  families  with 
relatively  high  gross  incomes.  Today, 
however,  families  with  incomes  signifi- 
cantly above  the  poverty  line  cannot 
receive  food  stamps  because  a  family 
with  gross  income  of  130  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  automatically  is  di.s- 
qualified.  In  light  of  this  change,  it  is 
appropriate  and  fair  to  establish  sepa- 
rate shelter  and  child  care  deductions, 
to  recognize  the  special  needs  of  low- 
income  families  with  high  child  care 
and  high  shelter  expen.ses. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  document  the 
increase  in  child  care  costs  with  preci- 
sion, but  cuts  in  title  XX  funds  have 
reduced  significantly  the  availability 
of  low-income  American  families.  The 
1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
eliminated  the  $200  million  set-aside 
for  subsidized  day  care  and  dropped 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  all 


my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
i;.S.C.  2014  (e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
■Households,  other  than  those  hou.seholds 
containing  an  elderly  or  disabled  member, 
shall  also  be  entitled,  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses other  than  expenses  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  hou.sehold  by  a  third  party,  to  (1)  a 
dependent  care  deduction,  the  maximum  al- 
lowable level  of  which  shall  be  $160,  for  the 
actual  cost  of  payments  necessary  for  the 
care  of  a  dependent,  regardless  of  depend- 
ents  age,  when  such  care  enables  a  house- 
hold member  to  accept  or  continue  employ- 
ment, or  train-ng  or  education  which  is  pre- 
paratory for  employment,  and  (2)  an  excess 
.shelter  expen.se  deduction  to  the  extent 
that  the  monthly  amount  expended  by  a 
household  for  shelter  exceeds  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  monthly  house- 
hold income  after  all  other  applicable  de- 
ductions have  been  allowed,  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
duction shall  not  exceed  $175  a  month  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall  not  exceed. 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  Stales.  $305.  $250,  $210. 
and  $130.  respectively,  adjusted  on  October 
1,  1985.  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  to 
the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  shelter  (exclusive  of  home- 
ownership  costs),  fuel,  and  utilities  compo- 
nents of  housing  costs  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
appropriately  adjusted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30,":  and 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  384.  a  bill  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving their  Judicial  systems  through 
the  creation  of  a  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute. 

S.    1201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1201.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  protect  semiconductor 
chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1935 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  1935,  a  bill  to  establish 
an  interagency  task  force  on  cigarette 
safety. 

S.   2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
S,  2266.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
S.  2266  supra. 

S.  2375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  cospon- 
.sor of  S.  2375.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  secondary  market  for 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

S.    2378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2378.  a  bill  to  provide  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  the 
impact  aid  program  under  Public  Law 
874  of  the  81st  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly).  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2423.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  the  purpo.se  of  compensating  and 
otherwise  assisting  victims  of  crime, 
and  to  provide  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting victims  of  Federal  crime. 


S.    2532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2532,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Computer  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1984." 

S.    2564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2564.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  high  speed  passenger 
rail  interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  and  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Transporation 
to  cooperate  with  such  States  in  im- 
plementing the  compact. 

S.  2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2623,  a  bill  to  implement 
the  Montreal  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the 
Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr,  BiDEN)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2624.  a  bill  to  implement 
the  International  Convention  Against 
the  Taking  of  Hostages. 

S.   2625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
spon.sor of  S.  2625.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
payment  of  rewards  for  information 
concerning  terrorist  acts. 

S.  2626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2626.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  training,  supporting,  or  inducing 
of  terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
246.  a  joint  resolution  strongly  urging 
the  President  to  .secure  a  full  account- 
ing of  Americans  captured  or  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  258.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  24  through 
June  30.  1984  as  "National  Safety  in 
the  Workplace." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


(Mr.  Kasten)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  270.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  July  1  through 
July  8.  1984  as  "National  Duck  Stamp 
Week"  and  1984  as  the  "Golden  Anni- 
versary Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HELMs).and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  13,  1984. 
through  May  19.  1984,  as  "Smokey 
Bear  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  279,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  11,  1984,  through  November 
17.  1984.  as  "Women  in  Agriculture 
Week.- 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  283.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  7.  1984.  as  "National 
Arson  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  372.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  exposure  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation and  to  herbicides  containing 
dioxin. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 110-RELATING  TO  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNANI- 
MOUS DECISION  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT  IN  BROWN 
VERSUS  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr,  Hatfield,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  re.solution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 
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S.  Con.  Res.  110 
Whereas  May  17.  1984  marks  the  thirtulh 
anniversary  of  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  decision  which  invalidated  the 
doctrme  of    separate  but  equal": 

Whereas  the  Brown  decision  was  rooted  in 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  and 
equahty  of  all  persons  before  the  law  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  American  democracy; 

Whereas  the  Brown  decision  provided  the 
catalyst  for  an  end  to  legally  mandated 
racial  segregation  in  all  segments  of  Ameri- 
can society: 

Whereas  in  the  30  years  since  Brown,  the 
nation  has  made  great  strides  toward 
achieving  true  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ty for  all  Americans  of  all  races  and  colors, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done; 

Whereas  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
Brown  provides  an  appropriate  time  to  reaf- 
firm the  support  of  the  American  people  for 
the  principles  articulated  in  the  Brown  deci- 
sion, the  nations  commitment  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  a  color  blind  society,  and  the 
elemental  importance  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  that  end:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  extol's  the 
unanimous  decision  of  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education: 

(21  designates  May  17.  1984  as  a  National 
Day  of  Commemoration  for  the  Brown  \. 
Board  of  Education  Decision":  and 

(3>  authorizes  and  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  designated  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  programs,  and  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
submit  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
designating  May  17  as  a  national  day 
of  commendation  for  the  Brown 
versus  Board  of  Education  decision. 

Mr.  President.  34  years  ago.  a  little 
girl  named  Linda  Brown  from  Topeka, 
Kans..  asked  her  parents  why  she  had 
to  be  bused  2  miles  to  attend  an  all- 
black  school,  when  her  white  play- 
mates attended  another  .school  only  a 
few  blocks  away.  Linda's  parents  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  courts  for  an 
answer.  After  4  years  of  litigation. 
Linda's  question  was  finally  posed  to 
the  members  of  the  Nation's  Highest 
Tribunal.  And  on  May  17.  1954.  they 
gave  an  answer  which  shook  the 
Nation. 

Lindas  question  forced  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  country  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  warped  hypocrisy  of  the 
doctrine  of  .separate  but  equal.  The 
"separate"  had  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  way  to  tell  black  Ameri- 
cans they  were  second-class  citizens. 
The  equal"  had  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  lipservice  to  the  dictates  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Linda  Brown 
gave  the  Court  an  opportunity  to 
expo.se  the  cruel  hoax  of  Plessy  versus 
Ferguson.  Separate.  "  the  Court 
wrote,  was     inherently  unequal.  "  The 


Nation's  schools  were  to  be  desegregat- 
ed with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Kansas  was  able  to  avoid  the  trauma 
and  violence  which  plagued  some 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  wake  of  the 
Brown  decision.  Perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause Kansans  remembered  their 
unique        heritage        as  Bleeding 

Kansas  "—A  State  forged  in  the  white- 
hot  glue  of  the  Civil  War.  So  it  was 
more  with  regret  than  resistance  that 
Kansans  came  to  recognize  the  irony 
of  a  dual  educational  system,  in  a 
State  given  birth  by  a  war  fought  in 
the  name  of  slavery's  extinction.  It 
was  with  complete  and  immediate  ac- 
ceptance that  Kansas  responded  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  directive. 

In  1955,  Kansas  ended  its  system  of 
segregated  elementary  schools  and  by 
1961.  not  one  black  child  in  Topeka 
continued  to  attend  an  all-black 
school.  As  with  so  many  other  jurisdic- 
tions which  share  our  tragic  history, 
we  still  have  a  way  to  go.  But  our 
record  of  progress  is  one  of  which  we 
can  be  very  proud.  For  instance,  over 
70  percent  of  all  black  students  in 
Kansas  now  attend  fully  integrated 
schools,  as  compared  to  40.8  percent 
for  all  border  States,  and  37.1  percent 
for  the  Nation. 

To  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Brown  versus  Board  of  Education. 
Washburn  University  in  Topeka  will 
be  holding  a  2-day  program  commemo- 
rating that  landmark  decision.  It  is  my 
hope  that  by  pa.ssing  this  resolution. 
Congress  can  encourage  others  to 
follow  Washburn's  lead.  either 
through  formal  activities  or  simply 
private  reflection.  Perhaps  we  have  all 
become  too  distracted  by  disagree- 
ments over  how  best  to  remedy  linger- 
ing vestiges  of  de  jure  .segregation,  and 
too  consumed  by  debate  about  the 
degree  to  which  our  current  obliga- 
tions arise  from  constitutional  man- 
date or  moral  imperative.  May  17 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  for  all  to 
come  together  in  reaffirming  our  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  1954  Brown  decision,  to 
take  heart  in  the  progress  I  hat  has 
been  made,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  there  are  no  longer  "black 
schools.  "  nor  white  schools.  "  but  just 
schools. 


May  3.  1981, 

resolution   referred    to   as 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 111-RELATING  TO  THE 
DEPLOYMENT  OF  SEA- 

LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Mr.  MATHIAS  'for  him.self  and  Mr. 
DuRENBERCER)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con  Res.  Ill 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
return  to  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks 
(hereafter  in  this  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  as  START")  or  the  intermediate 
nuclear  force  reduction  talks  (hereafter  in 


this   concurrent 
INF"): 

Whereas  an  early  resumption  of  these  ne- 
gotiations is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  both  dem- 
onstrated flexibility  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  wiUingne.ss  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  proposals: 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits 
on  or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth: 

Whereas  .sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads,  if  further 
deployed,  will  greatly  complicate  the  pros- 
pects for  such  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ments: and 

Whereas  sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  could 
create  unforeseen  and  undesirable  military 
and  diplomatic  consequences  for  the  United 
States,  its  allies,  and  adversaries:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent should,  at  the  earliest  possible  dale— 

( 1 )  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations: 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  di.scu.ssion  of  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  with  a  view 
toward  the  complete  elimination  of  such 
missiles  from  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(3)  propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  an  interim  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  goal  described  in  paragraph  (2). 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on  any 
further  deployment  of  sea-launched  cruise 
mi.ssiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads 
pending  the  implementation  of  a  final 
START  or  INF  agreement,  as  appropriate. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  re.solu 
tion  to  the  President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Stales  is  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  grave  mistake.  The  United 
States  is  about  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  whole  arms  control 
process  that  has  been  so  painstakingly 
constructed  over  the  past  two  decades. 

Sometime  between  now  and  the  end 
of  June,  without  benefit  of  congres- 
sional hearings,  the  United  Stales  will 
begin  to  deploy  the  nuclear-armed, 
sea-launched  crui.sc  missile  [SLCM]. 
As  weapons  go,  the  nuclear  SLCM  is 
appealing:  It  is  cheap  at  just  over  $3 
million  per  missile;  it  is  easy  to  trans- 
port and  conceal;  it  is  identical  in  most 
respects  to  its  air-  and  ground- 
launched  cousins.  But.  as  weapons  go. 
it  is  al.so  about  as  foolish  as  a  weapon 
can  be:  It  will  make  only  a  marginal 
contribution  to  our  national  .security, 
and  it  may  kill  all  hope  of  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  in  the  future. 

This  weapon  will  be  ours  within  60 
days,  maybe  even  earlier.  All  this  body 
has  to  do  is  exactly  what  it  has  done 
about  this  type  of  missile  in  the  past- 
nothing. 

I  am  here  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
try  to  do  something  to  prevent  nuclear 
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folly— SLCM  deployment.  Today  we 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
signed to  put  the  brakes  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  nuclear  SLCM  pro- 
grams. Tomorrow  and  the  next  day, 
and  every  day  until  we  either  win  or 
lose  this  fight,  we  will  take  every  op- 
portunity to  remind  our  colleagues, 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  people  of  the  dan- 
gerous step  we  are  about  to  take.  We 
will  speak  out  against  SLCM  deploy- 
ments, and  we  invite  interested  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same  until  this 
system  is  defeated,  or  until  we  reach 
the  dreadful  point  of  no  return  sig- 
naled by  the  first  SLCM  deployment. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  at- 
tempted to  focus  the  attention  of  this 
body  on  the  dangers  posed  by  the  nu- 
clear SLCM,  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  time— once  my  ally  in  this 
debate— is  no  longer  on  my  side. 

The  current  U.S.  program,  the 
Tomahawk  land  attack  missile  (nucle- 
ar), known  as  TLAM-N,  is  due  for  ini- 
tial deployment  in  June  of  this  year.  It 
is  intended  to  provide  a  diversification 
of  our  naval  tactical  strike  capability 
and  a  strategic  reserve,  whatever  that 
means.  The  Soviet  nuclear  SLCM  pro- 
gram, while  ongoing,  is  unimpressive 
by  comparison,  and  is  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  a  600  kilometer  range. 

Many  people  find  apparent  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  our  SLCM  technology 
currently  outstrips  Soviet  capabilities, 
but  historically  we  know  that  there  is 
little  comfort  to  be  found  in  such  su- 
periority. In  the  late  1960's,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  similar  clear 
lead  in  MIRV  technology.  Our  reluc- 
tance to  relinquish  MIRV's  then  cre- 
ated the  land-based  ICBM  vulnerabil- 
ity that  the  United  States  is  now  expe- 
riencing. By  refusing  to  include 
MIRV's  in  the  SALT  talks,  we  virtual- 
ly invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  match 
our  MIRV  capability  in  the  fastest 
manner  possible.  They  accepted  that 
invitation,  and  matched  our  MIRV 
technology  within  6  years. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  and  increasingly 
concerned  by  anticipated  deployments 
of  Soviet  long-range  nuclear  SLCMs 
on  submarines  cruising  off  our  east 
and  west  coasts.  Such  activity  only  in- 
creases the  .sense  of  urgency  I  feel. 
Pentagon  planners  evidently  shared 
my  concern  when,  earlier  this  year, 
they  moved  the  Presidential  airborne 
command  post  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  base  to  an  inland  area  that  is 
safer  from  Soviet  submarine-launched 
nuclear  missiles.  Not  only  is  there  very 
little  time  before  large-.scale  nuclear 
SLCM  deployments  occur  on  both 
sides,  but  those  deployments  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  time  either  country 
would  have  to  react  to  a  mi.ssile  attack. 

The  manifold  dangers  posed  hy  nu- 
clear SLCM  deployments  are  not  mili- 
tary alone.  Their  deployment  would 
entail  significant  arms  control  and  dip- 
lomatic costs  as  well. 


There  is  virtual  unanimity  among 
the  arms  control  community  and  the 
defense  establishment  that  American 
and  Soviet  sea-launched  cruise  missile 
activity  will  be.  and  in  fact  already  is. 
difficult  to  verify.  Once  deployed  on 
submarines  and  surface  vessels,  the 
small,  easily  transported  and  con- 
cealed cruise  missile  will  make  future 
arms  control  agreements  almost  im- 
possible. There  is  also  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  between  a  cruise  missile 
carrying  a  con\entional  or  a  nuclear 
warhead.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  such  ambiguity  will 
make  home  porting  and  visits  to 
friendly  ports  a  potential  diplomatic 
nightmare. 

At  present,  we  can  estimate  the 
numbers  and  capabilities  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear SLCMs  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty.  But  a  new  generation  of 
these  weapons  will  make  this  task 
almost  impossible.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  imagine  a  time  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  when  the  United  States 
would  have  to  assume  that  every 
Soviet  fishing  trawler  is  a  potential 
cruise  missile  launch  platform. 

As  long  ago  as  September  1981.  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Bernard  W. 
Rogers  warned: 

We  have  always,  in  the  past,  maintained 
that  if  you  put  crui.se  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  on  submarines  you  are.  in  fact, 
fuzzing  up  the  distinction  between  tactical 
and  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  this  country  began  negotiating 
about  nuclear  weapons  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  has  avoided  fuzzing  up  the 
distinction  betv^een  tactical  and  strate- 
gic forces.  In  this  respect,  the  nuclear 
SLCM  is  a  giant  step  backward.  The 
time  to  tackle  such  problems  is  now. 
before  major  deployments  have  oc- 
curred, and  not  after  the  fact. 

I  am  painTully  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties associated  with  verifying  a  mora- 
torium or  an  eventual  ban  on  nuclear 
SLCM  deployments.  Neither  I  nor 
Senator  Durenberger  would  support 
an  accord  that  we  did  not  find  to  be 
adequately  verifiable.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  we  or  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge  what  might  constitute 
adequate  verification  until  we  are  talk- 
ing to  one  another.  An  a  priori  as- 
sumption on  either  side  that  an  agree- 
ment limiting  nuclear  SLCM  deploy- 
ment is  unverifiable  suggests  gross  dis- 
regard and  di.sdain  for  the  diplomatic 
process.  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
make  such  an  assumption. 

The  alternative  to  negotiation,  in 
this  case,  is  not  acceptable.  Once  both 
sides  are  engaged  in  massive  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  SLCM's  President 
Reagan's  .search  for  an  arms  control 
agreement  incorporating  verifiable 
deep  cuts  in  nuclear  arsenals  will 
become  a  practical  impossibility.  A 
Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
from  March  1984  notes  that: 


Unless  an  agreement  embraces  emerging 
weapons  like  the  .sea-launched  crui.se  mis- 
sile, it  may  be  obsolete  before  it  is  signed. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
repeat  the  negotiating  errors  of  the 
past.  Let  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  make  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  nuclear  SLCM  question 
before  it  becomes  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  negotiated  progress,  to 
future  arms  control  agreements.  Let 
us  talk  while  there  is  still  time  to  talk. 

As  the  astute  British  statesman, 
David  Ormsby  Gore,  once  said: 

It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  the  history 
of  the  human  race  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  story  of  an  ape  playing  with 
a  box  of  matches  on  a  petrol  dump. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
petrol  dump.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
confiscate  the  matches  all  at  once.  But 
we  could  start  taking  them  away  from 
the  ape  one  by  one— and  we  must. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Mathias  and  I  are  today 
submitting  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  we  hope  will  give  us  one 
last  chance  to  avoid  a  needless,  sense- 
less, and  potentially  dangerous  arms 
race.  We  are  confident  that,  as  the 
facts  emerge  about  the  nuclear  version 
of  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile 
(SLCM).  it  will  become  clear  that  this 
is  a  weapon  which  has  comparatively 
little  military  worth  but  which,  if  de- 
ployed, will  create  some  profound 
problems.  Our  resolution  is  a  straight- 
forward proposal  that,  if  the  Soviets 
come  to  their  senses  and  return  to  the 
INF  and  START  talks,  the  President 
should  propose  incorporation  of  the 
nuclear  SLCM  in  the  appropriate 
forum  and  should  also  propose  an  in- 
terim moratorium  on  any  further  de- 
ployment of  this  particular  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  arms 
control  is  a  history  of  lost  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  we  seldom 
recognize  the  full  implications  of  a 
given  technology  in  its  earliest  stages. 
Only  as  engineering  development  gives 
full  shape  to  a  concept  does  there 
emerge  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  pros  and  cons  of  deploy- 
ment. But  by  that  time,  the  develop- 
ment program  often  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped a  life  of  its  own. 

Unfortuhately,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  nuclear-armed 
SLCM,  just  as  it  was  earlier  the  case 
with  the  MIRV  warhead  system.  In 
retrospect,  there  are  few  who  would 
argue  that  the  deployment  of  MIRV's 
has  enhanced  our  security.  In  fact,  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  build-down  con- 
cept, which  originated  here  in  Con- 
gress and  which  1  fully  support,  is  to 
"de-MIRV"  both  our  own  missiles  and 
tho.se  of  the  Soviets.  What  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  hope  will  happen  is 
that  we  will  avoid  the  necessity,  at 
some  later  date,  to  make  a  Hobson  s 
choice  between  living  with  the  nucle- 
ar-armed   SLCM    or    abandoning    any 
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version  of  the  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile. In  other  words,  we  strongly  feel 
that  the  time  for  action  is  now.  not 
later.  We  cannot  plan  to  denuclearize 
the  SLCM  after  the  fact.  We  must 
control  this  weapon  now,  or  not  at  all. 
If  the  history  of  arms  control  is  a 
history  of  tost  opportunities,  it  is  also 
a  history  of  what  might  be  called  one- 
way thinking.  By  this.  I  mean  that  we 
frequently  tend  to  recognize  that  a 
given  weapons  system  might  prove 
useful  if  we  deploy  it  ourselves,  but  we 
seldom  think  through  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Soviet  deployment.  Con- 
versely, we  ourselves  occasionally  rec- 
ognize that  a  given  weapon  system 
might  be  interesting  or  useful  to  the 
Soviets,  given  their  unique  geostrate- 
gic  setting,  but  we  fail  to  understand 
that  a  comparable  weapon  in  our  own 
hands  can  be  a  foolish  mismatch  of 
technology  to  our  own  military  re- 
quirements. The  first  illustration  is  an 
example  of  naive  ethnocentrism— the 
failure  to  understand  that  what  our 
engineers  can  do.  Soviet  engineers  can 
also  do.  even  if  later  and  not  as  well. 
The  second  illustration  is  an  example 
of  mirror-imaging— the  belief  that  if 
the  Soviets  have  something,  we  too 
should  have  it. 

The  result,  at  the  minimum,  is  an 
offsetting  series  of  actions  and  reac- 
tions which  leave  us  in  the  same  com- 
parative military  situation  as  when  we 
started,  but  billions  of  dollars  poorer. 
At  the  worst,  the  re.sult  is  a  measura- 
ble degeneration  in  our  overall  securi- 
ty. Again,  the  case  of  the  MIRV  proves 
instructive. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much, 
and  we  will  hear  much  more,  about 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  nucle- 
ar-armed SLCM.  Over  the  past  few 
weeks,  we  have  seen  several  news  sto- 
ries suggesting  that,  thanks  to  the  di- 
version of  U.S.  technology,  the  im- 
pending version  of  the  latest  Russian 
SLCM  will  be  as  capable  as— or  more 
capable  than— the  Tomahawk  Land- 
Attack  Missile.  Nuclear  (TLAM-N) 
which  is  slated  for  initial  operational 
capability  this  June.  These  are  valid 
points.  But  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  need  to  control  these  weapons  as 
soon  as  possible.  Instead,  they  bolster 
it. 

As  the  Navy  has  correctly  pointed 
out  for  many  years,  the  Soviets  have 
been  deploying  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  since  the  early  1950's.  Many 
of  these  weapons  are  designed  as  anti 
ship  missiles.  Others  are  designed  to 
carry  a  nuclear  payload  to  shore-based 
targets.  In  the  case  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, it  is  simply  incorrect  to  say— as  so 
many  people  do— that  the  United 
States  will  start  an  arms  race.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  United  Stales  is  be- 
latedly catching  up  with  the  Soviets. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  catch  up  in  every  possible 
application  of  this  technology. 


When  cruise  mi.ssiles  are  used  as  anti 
shipping  weapons,  armed  with  conven- 
tional warheads,  they  constitute  an 
enormous  force  multiplier.  For  a  mari- 
time nation  such  as  the  United  States, 
they  are  a  vital  element  of  the  strong 
Navy  which  we  need.  So  it  was  foolish 
of  the  United  States  to  overlook  this 
potential  for  so  long  at  a  time  when 
the  Russians  were  armin,  every  possi- 
ble vessel  with  anti  shipping  missiles. 
We  should  do  nothing  which  would 
derail  the  Tomahawk  Anti-Ship  Mis- 
sile program,  for  it  permits  us  to 
match— and  exceed— Soviet  capabili- 
ties in  a  crucial  area  and  to  add  to  the 
punch  of  our  Navy.  In  fact,  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  had  developed  such  a 
weapon  on  their  own.  it  would  have 
been  a  smart  investment  for  us  to  de- 
velop this  capability,  for  we  are  far 
more  dependent  than  most  nations  on 
freedom  of  the  .seas  and  oar  Navy 
must  be  capable  of  meeting  any  possi- 
ble threat  to  our  ocean-going  com- 
merce. 

But  if  it  is  .sensible  to  develop  the 
anti-ship  missile  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  it 
is  questionable  indeed  to  press  ahead 
with  the  TLAM-N.  And  it  is  simply 
vital  thai  we  make  one  last  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  the  planned  deploy- 
ment of  the  Soviet  SSN-X-21. 

The  current  fleet  of  Soviet  nuclear- 
armed  SLCM's.  many  of  which  are 
now  on  station  off  our  east  coast,  rep- 
resents an  undeniable  hazard  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Any  nu- 
clear warhead  aimed  at  our  territory 
carries  with  it  the  potential  to  inflict 
damage  beyond  imagination.  So  I  do 
not  want  to  minimize  the  threat  posed 
by  the  current  generation  of  Soviet 
nuclear-armed  SLCMs. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  that  these 
weapons  present  a  hazard  with  known 
boundaries.  The  Soviets,  as  we  know, 
tend  to  keep  everything  they  have 
ever  built,  whereas  we  tend  to  retire 
older  generations  of  weaponry  in  order 
to  improve  our  command  and  control, 
to  reduce  unintended  or  collateral  ef- 
fects, and  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  The  current  generation  of 
deployed  Soviet  nuclear-armed 

SLCM's  derives  from  the  days  before 
the  Soviets  had  developed  a  ballistic 
missile  capability.  These  weapons  are 
of  comparatively  short  range  and  are 
thought  to  be  very  inaccurate. 

For  the  Soviets,  investment  in  such 
weapons  made  a  considerable  degree 
of  sense,  given  the  geographic  asym- 
metries between  our  two  countries. 
For  a  comparatively  modest  invest- 
ment, the  Soviets  could  threaten  a 
huge  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  since  so  many  of 
our  citizens  live  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  each  coast.  For  the  Soviets,  in 
other  words,  the  first  generation  of 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  repre- 
sented a  means  of  obtaining  what 
their  technology  couid  not  give  them: 


Weaponry  with  which  to  threaten  the 
United  States  with  countervalue 
strikes. 

Had  we  chosen  to  respond  in  kind,  it 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  money. 
First,  beginning  in  the  1950s,  we  were 
able  to  develop  several  generations  of 
increasingly  capable  ballistic  missiles. 

Second,  given  the  range  constraints 
on  cruise  missiles,  there  were  relative- 
ly few  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  could  be  reached  by  cruise  mis- 
siles. So  we  would  have  gained  virtual- 
ly nothing,  and  expended  a  lot  of 
money.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
decision  to  cancel  the  Bomarc  and 
other  such  nuclear-capable  crui.se  mis- 
siles was  eminently  sensible. 

The  fundamental  case  against  our 
own  deployment  therefore  remains  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  25  years  ago. 
Even  though  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  our  planned  TLAM  N  is  much 
better,  the  fact  is  that  these  weapons 
are  simply  redundant  given  our  cur- 
rent robust  nuclear  arsenal.  In  fact, 
the  best  case  the  Navy  seems  able  to 
offer  for  the  TLAM-N  is  that  it  will  be 
a  strategic  reserve.  This  phrase  is  a  de 
facto  admission  that  the  TLAM-N  is 
redundant  to  our  strategic  deterrent 
requirements. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  gain  a  new  capability  if  they 
should  deploy  the  SSN-X-21,  or  any 
other  system  comparable  to  our 
planned  TLAM-N.  Based  on  public  ac- 
counts of  the  expected  capability  of 
the  next  generation  of  Soviet  nuclear- 
armed  SLCMs.  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  such  weapons  could 
pose  the  threat  decapitating  strikes 
aimed  at  our  national  command  cen- 
ters or  a  first  strike  aimed  at  our 
bomber  bases  deep  in  the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  If  so.  it  clearly 
serves  our  intere.st  to  limit  this  threat. 
If  the  price  of  doing  so  is  to  forego  the 
TLAM-N.  then  it  is  well  worth  the 
bargain. 

Some  people  might  ask.  therefore, 
why  we  should  not  wait  until  after  the 
TLAM-N  has  achieved  its  initial  oper- 
ational capability  before  raising  the 
idea  of  a  moratorium.  The  answer  is 
both  simple  and  complex. 

The  simple  way  to  answer  this  is  to 
point  out  that,  in  past  arms  negotia- 
tions, it  has  customarily  been  the  rule 
that  once  a  weapon  has  demonstrated 
a  given  capability,  all  further  such 
weapons  are  assumed  to  have  the  same 
capability.  This  has  been  the  only  fea- 
sible way  to  handle  the  problem  of 
verification. 

What  this  means  is  that  were  we  to 
go  ahead  with  deployment  of  a 
TLAM-N.  we  would  most  likely  face 
the  prospect  that  any  attempt  to  limit 
further  deployments  of  nuclear-armed 
.sea-launched  cruise  missiles  like  the 
TLAM-N  or  the  SSN-X-21  would 
mean  thai  we  would  also  be  forced  to 
limit    the    conventional    variants    of 


these  launchers,  for  there  is  no  clear 
way  to  distinguish  between  a  conven- 
tionally-armed antiship  cruise  missile 
and  a  nuclear-armed  land-attack  mis- 
sile. We  would  thus  face  the  impossi- 
ble choice  I  mentioned  at  the  outset— 
to  live  with  the  threat  of  nuclear- 
armed  SLCMs  in  order  to  gain  the 
high  military  advantage  of  an  antiship 
cruise  missile,  or  to  lose  the  antiship 
mi.ssile  in  order  to  control  the  nuclear 
SLCM.  Either  way.  our  security  would 
suffer. 

The  i.ssue.  in  other  words,  hinges  on 
the  verifiability  of  the  cruise  missile. 
The  current  generation  of  Soviet  .sea- 
launched  cruise  mi.ssiles  can  adequate- 
ly be  monitored,  for  they  are  primitive 
weapons  launched  by  primitive  means. 
But  the  impending  generation  will 
pose  nearly  impossible  problems  for 
those  who  wish  to  monitor  that  limits 
are  being  met.  The  only  way  to  handle 
the  issue,  in  other  words,  is  to  stop  if 
before  it  starts.  Hence  the  need  for  an 
interim  moratorium  pending  final  res- 
olution of  this  issue  in  the  appropriate 
arms  control  forum. 

The  complex  answer  to  the  question 
of  why  a  moratorium  now  is  really  a 
derivative  from  the  simple  answer. 
Simply  put,  deployment  of  the  TLAM- 
N  will  constitute  a  foolish  decision  in 
terms  of  our  own  unilateral  military 
requirements. 

First,  deployment  of  the  TLAM  N, 
even  temporarily,  runs  the  risk  that 
we  will  severely  complicate  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  II  and  Ground- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles.  As  General 
Bernard  Rogers  argued  nearly  3  years 
ago.  'we  have  always,  in  the  past, 
maintained  that  if  you  put  crui.se  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads  on  subma- 
rines you  are,  in  fact,  fuzzing  up  the 
distinction  between  tactical  and  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons."  In  other  words, 
the  verification  i.ssues  po.sed  by  this 
weapon  are  unique,  and  they  could 
overwhelm  our  hopes  for  a  zero 
option"  or  some  similar  outcome  at 
the  INF  talks. 

Second,  and  in  a  related  vein,  it  is 
conceivable  that  deployment  of  this 
weapon  will  po.se  some  tough  ques- 
tions for  our  European  allies.  To  .some 
people,  the  TLAM-N  might  suggest 
overkill,  given  the  ongoing  deploy- 
ments in  Europe.  To  others,  they 
might  suggest  a  convenient  escape 
valve  from  the  necessity  to  base  the 
Pershing  II  and  GLCM  in  Europe  as  a 
visible  symbol  of  NATO  resolve.  In 
other  words,  the  TLAM-N  is  uniquely 
capable  of  suggesting  both  overkill 
and  decoupling  simultaneously. 

Third,  if  the  Navy  continues  with  its 
plans  to  put  the  TLAM-N  aboard  a  va- 
riety of  vessels  in  order  to  diversify 
our  tactical  nuclear  capability,  we  may 
well  face  the  prospect  of  controversy 
every  time  a  U.S.  ve.ssel  visits  a  foreign 
port,  regardless  of  whether  it  carries  a 
TLAM-N  or  not. 


Finally,  we  will  in  essence  disarm 
our  fleet  of  attack  submarines.  Every 
TLAM  N— a  weapon  justified  as  a  stra- 
tegic reserve— which  we  put  aboard  an 
attack  sub  means  one  less  torpedo  or 
SUBROC  or  other  such  weapon  which 
can  be  carried  in  the  ship's  magazine. 
As  I  saw  for  myself  when  1  was  at  the 
launching  and  later  at  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  U.S.S.  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.  SSN-708.  our  submarine  fleet  is 
already  stretched  thin  and  each  boat 
has  only  a  finite  magazine  capacity. 
To  add  to  those  problems  for  the  sake 
of  a  strategic  reserve  strikes  me  as 
simply  foolish.  And  Senators  should 
not  look  to  the  planned  vertical  TLAM 
launchers  for  a  way  out  of  this  prob- 
lem. Tho.se  launchers  will  not  be  added 
to  the  fleet  for  several  years. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with 
a  fundamental  question  here.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  proceed  with  the 
TLAM-N.  and  to  let  the  Soviet  pro- 
ceed with  the  SSN-X-21.  unencum- 
bered by  any  .sense  of  reality?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  diminish  the  capability 
of  our  submarine  fleet,  to  undermine 
our  anti-ship  missile  program,  to  pose 
potential  diplomatic  issues  of  the  first 
order,  and  to  make  future  agreements 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reach?  Or. 
does  it  make  sense  to  try  to  use  the 
arms  control  process  to  do  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do:  enhance  our  .security? 

The  issue  is  not  matching  a  Russian 
capability.  We  have  already  done  that. 
The  issue  is  not  adding  to  our  naval 
strength,  for  we  will  not.  The  issue  is 
not  enhancing  our  deterrent,  for  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  (his  weapon  is 
that  it  is  a  reserve.  The  issue  is  simply 
one  of  using  the  arms  control  process 
and  the  impending  deployment  of 
TLAM-N  to  obtain  an  outcome  which 
is  better  than  any  other  alternative. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  386-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  MANDELA 
FREEDOM  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  386 

Wherea.s  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has 
excluded  blacks  and  other  nonwhitcs  from 
participation  in  the  government  of  their 
country  by  mean.s  of  a  sy.stem  of  racially  dis- 
criminatory law.s  and  practice.s  known  a-s  the 
apartheid  system: 

Whereas  the  South  African  practice  of 
apartheid  is  ba.sed  on  violence,  exploitation, 
and  deprivation  of  basic  human  and  civil 
rights,  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
mankind,  and  contravenes  the  most  funda- 
mental human  and  political  rights  as  .set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  virtually 
every  country  in  the  world  condemns  the 
practice  of  apartheid  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

Whereas  in  1944.  Nelson  Mandela  joined, 
and  later  led.  the  banned  African  National 


Congress,  which  is  committed  to  eradicating 
the  South  African  Government's  official 
policy  of  racial  apartheid  and  in  its  place 
erecting  a  society  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
South  African  citizens  shall  be  the  same,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  sex; 

Whereas  in  1962,  when  he  was  already  in 
jail  under  a  five-year  .sentence  for  inciting 
strikes  and  leaving  the  country  without  a 
permit.  Nelson  Mandela  was  again  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  seeking  to  overthrow  the  government 
with  violence  and  has  been  incarcerated 
ever  since  that  time; 

Whereas  now.  after  twenty  years  in 
prison.  NeLson  Mandela  nevertheless  re- 
mains the  leading  symbol  of  resistance  to 
political  oppression,  race  and  color  preju- 
dice in  South  Africa  and  the  most  widely 
recognized  leader  of  that  country's  black 
majority  population; 

Wherea-s  Winnie  Mandela,  the  wife  of 
Nelson  Mandela  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  highly  respected  leaders  of  the 
anti-apartheid  movement  of  South  Africa, 
was  arrested  twenty  years  ago  and.  despite 
the  fact  that  she  has  never  been  convicted 
of  any  offense  except  violations  of  her  ban- 
ning orders,  has  been  systematically 
banned,  detained.  haras.sed.  and  abused  by 
South  Africa's  security  police  and  has  spent 
less  than  eleven  months  of  the  past  twenty 
years  in  freedom; 

Whereas  Winnie  Mandela,  as  a  banned  cit- 
izen of  South  Africa,  is  confined  to  a  home 
designated  by  the  State  and  far  removed 
from  her  friends  and  family,  is  not  permit- 
ted to  meet  with  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time,  may  not  be  quoted  or  write  any  male- 
rial  for  publication,  and  is  prohibited  from 
having  her  name  or  photograph  appear  in 
print  anywhere  in  South  Africa;  and 

Whereas  the  anti-apartheid  movement  in 
South  Africa  exemplifies  the  loftiest  ideals 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people  and 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  the  world  over: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rpsolted.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  should  immediately  release 
and  free  Nelson  Mandela  from  prison  and 
should  revoke  and  cancel  Winnie  Mandela's 
banning  order; 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
should  use  his  good  offices  to  secure  the  re- 
lease and  freedom  of  Nelson  and  Winnie 
Mandela;  and 

(3)  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  request- 
ed to  tran.sniil  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

•  Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  Senate  Resolution 
386.  the  Mandela  Freedom  Resolution, 
calling  for, the  immediate  release,  by 
the  South  African  Government,  of 
NeLson  and  Winnie  Mandela,  leaders 
in  the  struggle  against  apartheid. 

Nelson  and  Winnie  Mandela  are  a 
couple  of  extraordinary  principle  and 
courage.  Nelson  Mandela  led  demon- 
strations against  apartheid  over  20 
year  ago,  as  leader  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  (ANC)  which  he 
joined  in  1944  and  subsequently 
became  the  founder  of  the  ANC 
Youth  League. 

NeLson  Mandela  was  admitted  to 
Fort  Hare  University  in  South  Africa 
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in  1938.  but  expelled  in  1940  for  being 
one  of  the  ringleaders  in  a  student 
strike.  He  later  went  on  to  study  law 
at  the  University  of  Witwatersrand. 
and  in  December  1952  established  with 
his  friend  Oliver  Tambo.  the  first  firm 
of  African  attorneys  in  Fox  Street.  Jo- 
hannesburg. In  1952  he  was  appointed 
National  Volunteer-in-Chief  to  head 
the  Defiance  Campaign,  which  result- 
ed in  8.500  people  voluntarily  chal- 
lenging race  laws  to  go  to  jail  as  a  pro- 
test against  discrimination.  Elected 
president  of  the  Transvaal  ANC,  he 
was  served  with  orders  on  September 
4.  1953.  banning  him  from  public 
meetings  for  2  years— restrictions  re- 
impo-sed  for  5  years  in  March  1956. 
These  curbs  did  not  prevent  him  from 
organizing  a  massive  3-day  stay-at- 
home  campaign  in  1961  in  protest 
against  the  all-white  referendum  held 
on  the  question  of  turning  South 
Africa  into  a  Republic. 

On  the  run  from  May  31  until  his 
arrest  on  August  8,  1962.  Nelson  Man- 
dela managed  to  address  a  conference 
of  nationalist  leaders  outside  of  South 
Africa  and  to  meet  with  journalists. 
After  his  capture  in  August  1962,  he 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment—3  for  incitement  to  strike  and  2 
years  for  illegal  exit  from  the  country. 

At  the  Rivonia  sabotage  trial  which 
opened  on  October  20.  1963.  while 
serving  his  5-year  sentence.  Mandela 
and  seven  others  faced  charges  of  plot- 
ting violent  revolution.  On  April  20. 
1964.  he  gave  a  memorable  4 '.-hour 
speech  in  his  defense.  Saying,  in  part 
that  he  did  not  'have  any  love  of  vio- 
lence" and  that  he  acted  because  of 
the  •political  situation  that  had  arisen 
after  many  years  of  tyranny,  exploita- 
tion, and  oppression  of  my  people  by 
the  whites." 

NeLson  Mandela  refu.sed  to  appeal 
against  the  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment. As  a  prisoner  on  Robben  Island 
he  has  spent  nearly  one-third  of  his 
life  there.  He  has  rarely  seen  his  wife 
Winnie  or  his  children.  In  1982.  he  was 
mo\ed  to  Pollsmoor  maximum  securi- 
ty prison  on  the  mainland  near  Cape 
Town. 

Since  1962.  Winnie  Mandela  has 
been  either  banned  or  imprisoned  for 
violations  of  her  banning  orders.  She 
was  first  banned  the  .same  year  that 
her  husband  was  arrested.  She  was 
never  convicted  on  any  charges  except 
violations  of  her  banning  orders.  She 
was  prosecuted  eight  times  with  two 
convictions  for  such  violations.  Under 
the  banning  orders.  Mrs.  Mandela  is 
prohibited  from  being  in  the  company 
of  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 
She  cannot  be  quoted  in  South  Africa, 
she  cannot  visit  educational  institu- 
tions, and  she  is  confined  to  her  home 
during  evenings— 6  p.m.  until  6  a.m.— 
and  Sundays— 3  p.m.  Saturdays  to  6 
a.m.  Monday.  She  must  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  her  husband.  For  such 
visits  she  must  use  air  transportation 


since  she  is  prohibited  from  using 
cheaper  buses,  trains,  or  cars.  During 
each  visit  she  is  allowed  only  30  min- 
utes. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions, 
Winnie  Mandela  is  under  constant 
police  surveillance  and  is  frequently 
harassed  by  the  security  police.  The 
latest  incident  occurred  in  January 
1983,  when  police  charged  her  with 
breaking  her  banning  order  while  two 
Members  of  Parliament  were  \isiting 
with  her  in  her  home.  Police  also  con- 
fiscated several  items  from  her  home, 
including  a  bedspread.  The  following 
March.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
sent  a  quilt  to  her  to  replace  the  bed- 
spread and  to  express  support  for  her 
fight  against  apartheid.  Mrs.  Mandela 
has  also  been  occasionally  threatened 
and  attacked  by  unidentified  individ- 
uals. 

Mrs.  Mandela  believes  that  her  ban- 
ning orders  and  her  banishment  to 
Brandfort  were  calculated  to  break 
her  spirit.  Instead,  she  has  used  her 
training  as  a  social  worker  to  set  up  a 
soup  kitchen  and  an  unofficial  clinic. 
She  has  also  defied  the  segregation 
laws  at  the  supermarket  and  other 
Brandfort  shops.  In  November  1982, 
despite  a  severe  illness,  she  refused  to 
be  treated  at  the  nearby  hospital  for 
blacks.  Because  she  was  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  all-white  hospital,  her 
lawyers  obtained  permission  for  her  to 
receive  treatment  at  a  private  multira- 
cial clinic  in  Johannesburg. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  make  a 
significant  foreign  policy  statement— 
we  must  do  so.  Let  us  stand  united  and 
resolute  for  the  principles  we  hold  .so 
dear  to  in  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  the 
Mandela  freedom  resolution.  A  similar 
resolution  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  in  the  House.  Congressman 
George  Crockett  with  over  100  co- 
sponsors  was  recently  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Africa  Subcommit- 
tee.• 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


MATTINGLY  *AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3045 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Exon,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)  propo.sed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  3027  proposed  by  Mr. 
Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  President  may  disapprove 
any  item  of  appropriation  in  any  Act  or 
joint  resolution,  except  any  item  of  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch  or  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  (1)  If  an  Act  or  joint  resolution  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  any  item  of  appro- 
priation contained  therein  which  is  not  dis- 
approved shall  become  law. 

(2)  The  President  shall  return,  with  a 
statement  of  objections,  any  item  of  appro- 
priation disapproved  to  the  Hou.se  in  which 
the  Act  or  joint  resolution  containing  such 
item  originated. 

(c)  The  Congress  may  reconsider  any  item 
of  appropriation  disapproved  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed 
under  section  7  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  reconsider- 
ation by  the  Congress  of  Acts  disapproved 
by  the  President,  except  that  only  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  each  House  shall  be  required  to 
approve  an  item  which  has  been  disap- 
pro\ed  or  to  restore  an  item  which  has  been 
reduced  by  the  President  to  the  original 
amount  contained  in  the  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Id  I  The  Provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  items  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1984  and 
to  items  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1985. 


NICKLES  amendment  NO.  3046 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed  by 
Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2163.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  -  COST-OF  LIVING  ADJUST- 
MENT LIMITATIONS  INCOME  TAX  IN- 
DEXING 

Sec  .  (a)  Paragraph  '3)  of  .section  1  (f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  cost-of-living  adjustment)  is  amended 
10  read  as  follows: 
•  I  3  »  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— 
■(A)  Calendar  years  1985  through  1987.- 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  th"  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  any  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  December  3!.  1984.  and  before 
January  1.  1988.  is  the  excess  of  — 

■I  i)  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which- 
■<I)  the  CPI   for  the  preceding   calendar 
year,  exceeds 

•III)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 
over 

(ill  3  percentage  points. 
■•(B)  Calendar  years  after  1987.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  <2).  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1987.  is  the  percentage 
(if  any)  by  which— 

■•(i)  the  CPI   for   tne   preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

■I ill  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983.  •. 
ibi     Effective    Date— Tlte    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COST-OK-LIVINC  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  BENEFIT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  (a)(1)   Any   increase   in   benefits 

which  would  occur  by  law  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  law  described  in  subsection  (b) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1984.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1987.  on 
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the  basis  of  any  percentage  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  the  SSA  average 
wage  index,  shall  be  limited  as  though  the 
relevant  percentage  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  or  the  SSA  average  wage 
index  was  equal  to  the  actual  percentage  in- 
crease in  such  index  minus  three  percentage 
points. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (I)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  increases  in  benefit 
amounts,  and  shall  not  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  threshold  CPI  increase 
has  been  met  or  in  determining  increases  in 
amounts  under  other  provisions  of  law 
which  operate  by  reference  to  increases  in 
such  benefit  amounts. 

(3)  Any  increase  in  benefit  amounts  which 
would  have  occurred  but  for  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  any  increase  in  the 
CPI  or  SSA  average  wage  index  which  is  not 
taken  into  account  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(1).  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  benefit  increases  oc- 
curring after  September  30.  1987. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  are  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for— 

(1)  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  215(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (but  the  limitation 
under  sub.section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  under 
title  X'VI  of  such  Act); 

(2)  armed  services  retirement  and  retainer 
pay  under  section  1401a  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  to 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  retired  pay  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  or  the  Public  Health 

■  Service; 

(3)  civil  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
foreign  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment benefits  under  part  J  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees.  Comptroller  General 
annuities  under  section  777  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  cash  relief  payments 
under  section  1245(c)  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979.  and  retirement  benefits  for 
Federal  Re.serve  Board  employees; 

(4)  Federal  workers'  compensation  under 
section  8146a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  railroad  retirement  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974.  including  cost-of-living  adjustments 
under  such  Act  which  operate  by  reference 
to  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(6)  any  other  benefits  payable  under  a 
Federal  law.  the  amount  of  which  and  the 
eligibility  for  which  are  not  determined  on 
the  basis  of  need  or  income  level,  which  are 
automatically  increased  by  law  on  the  basis 
of  an  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1982.  the  percentage  by 
which  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
is  increased  with  respect  to  any  increase  oc- 
curring by  law  during  the  period  beginning 
on  October  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  shall  be  the  percentage  in- 
crease as  determined  after  the  application 
of  such  section  301.  minus  three  percentage 
points. 

(d)  Prior  to  October  1.  1985.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  legislation  to 
direct  that  savings  achieved  in  the  old-age. 


survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  section  215(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  a  result  of  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  factsheet  on 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet— CPI  Minus  3  Percent 
summary  of  amendment 

(1)  Indexing:  Reduce  the  current  law  in- 
dexing of  income  tax  brackets  and  exemp- 
tions by  3  percent  through  1987.  In  1988.  in- 
dexing would  be  resumed  as  under  current 
law. 

(2)  Cost  of  Living  Adjustments:  Reduce 
CPI-indexed  non-means-tested  entitlements 
by  3  percent  through  1987.  In  1988,  COLAs 
would  resume. 

summary  of  savings 

I  By  liscal  iai\ 


1984     1985      1986      1987 


1984- 
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'  Senate  Birtgel  Committee  Estimate 
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DENTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3047 

Mr.  DENTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to 
amendment  No.  3027  proposed  by  Mr. 
Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2163.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
first  day  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1985.  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  deter- 
mine (1)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  of  the 
Government  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  if 
any.  (2)  the  outlays  of  the  Government  for 
such  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (3)  the  per- 
centage computed  by  dividing  the  amount 
of  such  deficit  by  the  amount  of  such  out- 
lays. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (other  than 
paragraph  (2)).  effective  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  app'icable  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
makes  the  determinations  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  in  any  fiscal  year— 

(A)  each  rate  of  pay  payable  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  a  position  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31)  shall  be  re- 


duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  rate  of  pay  paid  for  such  position  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  percentage 
computed  by  such  Director  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3)  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(B)  the  rate  of  pay  payable  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  position  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  for  which  the 
rate  of  pay  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
was  not  less  than  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  a  position  in  Executive  Level  V  under 
•section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
during  such  preceding  fiscal  year  (other 
than  an  individual  serving  in  a  pay  grade  in 
the  uniformed  services,  as  defined  in  section 
101(3)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code)  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  rate  of  pay  paid  for  such  po- 
sition during  the  preceding  fi.scal  year  and 
the  percentage  computed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(3)  for  such  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(C)  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  payable 
during  such  fiscal  year  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  (other  tlian  an 
individual  serving  in  a  pay  grade  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  as  defined  in  section  101(3) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  and  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  to  whom  clause  (A)  or  (B) 
applies)  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  pay- 
able during  such  fiscal  year  for  a  position  in 
Executive  Level  'V  under  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code; 

(D)  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  avail- 
able for  such  fiscal  year  for  pay  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  such  sums  and  the  percentage  computed 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(3)  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year:  and 

(E)  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  pay  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  such  sums  and  the  percentage 
computed  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  rate  of  pay  may  not  be  re- 
duced under  the  Constitution. 

(c)(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  there  is  hereby  imposed  on 
each  Member  of  Congress  for  any  taxable 
year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  the  gross  income  of  such  Member  of 
Congress  for  such  taxable  year  to  the 
extent  such  gross  income  exceeds  $150,000. 
multiplied  by 

(B)  the  deficit  percentage. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'deficit  percentage'  means  for  any 
taxable  year  the  percentage  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  based  on 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  taxable  year 
begins. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  treated  as  a  chapter  1  lax. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  small  business 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President.    I 

would    like    to    announce    that    the 

Senate    Small    Business    Committee's 

Subcommittee   on   Export   Promotion 
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and  Market  Development  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  May  10.  1984.  on  the 
E.ximbanks  administration  of  the 
small  business  .set-aside  provisions  of 
Public  Law  98-181.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Sena- 
tor BoscHwiTZ  will  chair.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Stewart 
Hudson  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
0840. 


Modifications  of  the  Disability  Insurance 
Review  Procedures; 

Extension  of  the  Generalized  S.vstem  of 
Preference  contained  in  S.  1718; 

Retroactive  relief  from  the  Dickman  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  KOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  se.ssion  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  3.  at  2  p.m.. 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Hennemeycr  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Gambia,  and  S.  L.  Abbott  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Lesotho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  3.  at  2  p.m., 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Armacost  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  Political  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  .ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  se.ssion  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  3.  1984,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
recommending  fiscal  year  1985.  de- 
fense funding  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  3.  to  hold  a 
closed  business  meeting  on  intelligence 
procedures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  3.  to  hold  an  executive 
session  to  consider  the  following  nomi- 
nations and  legislation: 

Nomination  of  Joel  Gerber.  judge.  U.S. 
Tax  Court; 

Nomination  of  Joseph  Dennin  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce; 

Increase  limit  on  public  debt; 

Three  authorization  bills;  Office  of  U.S. 
Treasury;  US  Customs  Service:  and  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  May  13  to  19  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion will  be  celebrating  National  Pres- 
ervation Week. 

During  this  time  it  is  expected  that 
over  5.000  preservation  and  neighbor- 
hood groups  and  organizations  will 
participate  in  local  programs  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance and  economic  potential  of  his- 
toric preservation  programs. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  program  is 
■Preservation  Is  Taking  Care  of  Amer- 
ica "  and.  indeed,  it  is.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  by  the  wide  inter- 
est and  active  involvement  of  millions 
of  Americans  in  a  variety  of  historic 
preservation  programs. 

In  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  active  historic 
preservation  programs  in  the  Nation, 
South  Dakotans  are  actively  involved 
in  numerous  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  miantenance  efforts,  I  am 
proud  of  the  commitment  of  South 
Dakotans  and  other  Americans  to 
preser\ation  programs, 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the 
work  of  the  National  Trust  for  Histor- 
ic Preservation,  It  has  made  an  incal- 
culable contribution  in  assisting 
States,  communities,  and  localities 
with  financial  support,  technical  as- 
sistance and  resource  development. 

In  addition  the  Historic  Trust  is 
bringing  new  life  to  many  urban  and 
rural  communities  through  its  nation- 
al main  street  center  program,  I  am 
proud  that  the  community  of  Hot 
Springs.  S,  Dak,  served  as  a  pilot  city 
for  this  national  program.  Since  1977, 
numerous  other  cities  and  towns  have 
been  selected  for  participation  in  this 
effort. 

The  National  Trust  helps  organize 
local  support  for  efforts  to  renew 
downtown  corridors  in  small  towns, 
cities,  and  metro  areas.  These  efforts 
have  brought  together  local  leaders, 
bankers,  chambers  of  commerce,  mer- 
chants, and  individuals  in  a  combined 
effort  to  revitalize  their  main  streets. 
Each  community  tailors  its  program  to 
meet  its  own  needs.  It  is  based  on  refo- 
cusing  a  community  on  its  own  image 
and  redeveloping  its  center.  This  has 
proven  to  be  a  phenomenal  success 
and  brought  new  life  and  \itality  to 
many  downtown  areas. 


As  always.  I  am  certain  that  this 
year's  historic  preservation  week  will 
be  a  huge  success.  However,  more  im- 
portantly, efforts  to  restore  and  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  heritage  will  contin- 
ue through  all  the  other  weeks  of  the 
year  as  well.  Given  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  the  countless  individuals, 
groups,  organizations,  and  agencies 
that  promote  these  programs,  we  look 
forward  to  even  greater  participation 
in  the  coming  years. # 


DESIGNATION  OF  MAY  1984  AS 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
THE  BLIND  MONTH  IN  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
declared  May  1984  as  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  Month  in  South 
Dakota.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  the  largest  organization  of 
blind  persons  in  our  country.  We  in 
South  Dakota  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  work  of  our  NFB  affiliate  to  insure 
equality,  security,  and  opportunity  for 
the  blind  citizens  of  our  Stale,  It's  out- 
reach efforts  extend  to  all  parts  of 
South  Dakota.  I  commend  them  as 
they  continue  to  provide  essential 
-services  to  the  blind  across  South 
Dakota  and  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  execu- 
tive proclamation  designating  May 
1984  as  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  Month  in  South  Dakota  be 
printed  in  the  Record 
The  executive  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  vital  advocacy 
group  that  represent-s  the  Interests  of  thou- 
sands of  blind  citizens  statewide;  and 

Whereas,  this  invaluable  orKanization  is 
an  effective  voice  of  the  blind  for  it  .seeks  to 
enhance  the  diRnity  and  increa.se  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  state's  visually  handi- 
capped; and 

Whereas.  a.s  the  largest  organization  of 
the  blind  in  America,  the  NFB  strives  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  capabilities  of 
the  visually  impaired;  they  are  a  group  of 
Individuals  who  see  them,selves  not  as  blind 
people,  but  as  people  who  just  happen  to  be 
blind;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  group  whose 
blind  members  don't  ask  for  sympathy,  but 
for  empathy  *  '  *  they  wish  not  to  be  pam- 
pered, for  they  only  desire  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  how  much  they  CAN  do 
and  how  little  they  can't  do;  and 

Whereas,  the  NFB  not  only  seeks  to  edu- 
cate the  sighted,  but  works  as  well  to  inform 
the  visually  handicapped  of  their  rights  and 
or  the  many  services  available  to  them; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  J.  Janklow, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1984,  as 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  South 
Dakota  Month"  in  Sr  th  Dakota.  As  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Stale,  it  is  important  we 
all  recognize  the  blind  as  fellow  human 
beings  who  desire  only  to  live  full,  rich  lives 
in  dignity  and  equality,* 
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THE  SIXTH  STREET  FESTIVAL 
MARKETPLACE 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Richmond  on 
the  award  of  a  $4.2  million  UDAG 
grant  for  the  construction  of  the 
•'Sixth  Street  Festival  Marketplace."  I 
was  honored  to  join  in  the  ground- 
breaking celebration  for  the  market- 
place held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  April 
23,  1984  along  with  Secretary  Pierce  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Senator  Trible.  Gover- 
nor Robb.  and  Congressman  Tom 
Bliley,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
enthusiastic  Virginians. 

Albert  G.  Dobbins  III,  the  economic 
development  planner  for  the  Rich- 
mond Renais,sance  Board— the  orga- 
nizers for  the  marketplace  project- 
has  prepared  an  outstanding  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  marketplace.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  Dobbins' 
analysis. 

The  analysis  follows: 
6th  Street  Festival  Marketplace— Impacts 
ON  Black  Community  Interests 
The  6th  Street  festival  marketplace 
project  will  impact  Richmond's  black  com- 
munity in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  will  be 
physical  and  economic  impacts  which  will 
affect  its  image  and  local  economy.  Also, 
there  will  be  social  impacts  which  will  affect 
how  blacks  and  whites  live  and  interact  with 
one  another.  The  black  community  is  di- 
verse, therefore  impacts  will  be  felt  differ- 
ently. Specific  "groups"  of  blacks  will  be  af- 
fected according  to  their  proximity  to  the 
development,  their  roles  in  the  community, 
their  vested  interest  in  the  area  and  their 
socio-economic  status. 

historical  overview;  politics  and  race 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Richmond  Cru- 
sade for  Voters  in  1956.  Richmond  has  been 
struggling  to  overcome  its  reputation  for 
racial  separation  and  arch-conservatism. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Thornton,  the  Richmond  Crusade  of  Voters 
has  sustained  a  major  campaign  to  increase 
black  participation  in  the  local  decision- 
making process.  After  a  series  of  battles 
going  all  the  way  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Richmond's  voting  structure 
was  changed  to  a  Ward  System  resulting  in 
a  5-to-4  black  majority  on  City  Council  in 
1977.  Since  this  change  in  local  political 
power.  Richmond's  majorit.s  black  City 
Council  has  aUempted  to  implement  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  designed  to  enhance  the 
social  and  economic  opportunities  for  all  its 
residents. 

downtown  initiatives 
The  development  and  implementation  of  a 
downtown  economic  development  plan  has 
been  a  major  item  on  City  Council's  agenda. 
In  1980.  Council  launched  its  first  down 
town  initiative  known  as  Project  One.  This 
development  is  to  be  a  major  office-hotel- 
convention  center  complex  located  north  of 
Broad  Street  — a  major  thoroughfare  often 
described  as  the  dividing  line  separating 
blacks  from  whiles.  About  $70  million  of 
public  funds  will  be  committed  by  City  gov 
ernmenl  to  support  this  mixed-use  develop- 
ment. 

A  second  initiative  began  in  1982.  Rich- 
mond Renaissance,  a  no  profit  corporation, 
was  organized  as  a  biracial,  public/private 
partnership  to  facilitate  negotiation  and  co- 


operation between  the  business  community 
and  local  government.  City  Council  named  a 
60-person  Board  of  Directors  (evenly  divided 
between  blacks  and  whites)  and  committed 
$1.75  million  in  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  CDBG)  funds  for  eligible  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  This  amount 
was  quickly  matched  by  a  $2  million  pledge 
by  the  private  sector. 

In  1983.  City  Council  agreed  to  a  $3.5  mil- 
lion Section  108  loan  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  festival  marketplace  project 
proposed  by  Richmond  Renaissance.  This 
was  a  bold  step  for  City  Council  because 
these  funds  were  to  come  from  future 
CDBG  allocations.  Many  in  the  community 
felt  that  CDBG  money  should  only  be  spent 
for  neighborhood  projects.  Nevertheless. 
Council  decided  that  this  downtown  project 
would  have  substantial  benefits  for  the 
entire  city. 

THE  6TH  festival  MARKETPLACE 

Richmond  Renaissance's  top  priority 
project  has  been  the  6th  Street  festival  mar- 
ketplace. More  than  a  physical  linking  of 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  Broad  Street, 
this  project  will  be  a  gla.ss  and  steel  bond  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  .sectors— blacks 
and  whites.  With  the  creation  of  a  festival 
market  stetching  across  Broad  Street,  the 
city's  development  efforts  and  the  business 
community  will  be  linked  physically,  eco- 
nomically and  symbolically.  Richmond's 
public  officials,  business  and  civic  leaders 
perceive  this  project  as  a  bridge  of  unity  " 
that  will  bring  widely  differing  sectors  of 
the  community  together. 

The  6th  Street  project  offers  the  black 
community  a  number  of  very  positive  direct 
benefits.  During  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  project;  20';  of  the  dollar  value 
of  design  services  and  30';  of  construction 
subcontracts  will  be  let  to  minority  firms. 
Also,  minorities  will  comprise  30'';  of  the 
construction  labor  force.  During  the  oper- 
ation of  the  marketplace.  20'~;  of  the  dollar 
\alue  of  all  service  contracts  will  be  let  to 
minority  firms.  30'';  of  the  management  and 
administrative  personnel  will  be  minorities. 
50';  of  clerical  and  maintenance  personnel 
will  be  minorities  and  30"^;  of  all  permanent 
full  and  part-time  employees  of  all  tenants 
will  be  minorities.  Most  importantly.  15'';  of 
all  tenants  in  the  marketplace  will  be  minor- 
ity vendors  and  5K;  of  the  capital  stocks  in 
the  $6.0  million  parking  garage  will  be 
owned  by  local  blacks. 

THE  SECOND  STREET  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  AREA 
The  6th  Street  project  also  offers  the  po- 
tential for  at  least  one  major  indirect  bene- 
fit to  the  black  community.  Richmond's  his- 
toric center  of  black  business  and  culture  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Project  One /6th 
Street  marketplace  site.  This  area,  known  as 
the  Second  Street  Business  District,  is  a  14- 
block  commercial-residential  community  in 
the  downtown  area  (see  map).  After  the 
Civil  War.  this  area  became  the  home  of 
black  fraternal  organizations,  cooperative 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  com- 
merical  and  social  institutions.  Howe\er, 
since  the  1950's  the  Second  Street  Business 
District  — like  many  small  commercial  areas 
in  and  near  central  business  districts— has 
been  affected  adversely  by  less  of  popula- 
tion and  disinvestment. 

In  January  1983.  Richmond  Renais.sance 
established  a  biracial  subcommittee  com- 
prised of  Second  Street  area  merchants  and 
property  owners  to  investigate  the  potential 
for  revitalizing  this  important  black  commu- 
nity. From  the  beginning,  it  was  clear  that 
the   redevelopment   of   this   area   would   be 


closely  tied  to  the  development  of  Project 
One  and  the  6th  Street  festival  market- 
place. Anticipating  indirect  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits,  the  Second  Street  commit- 
tee has  begun  a  short-range  development 
project.  Predevelopment  work  is  underway 
for  a  $2.5  million  office  building  to  be 
phased  with  the  opening  of  the  market- 
place. This  project  will  be  financed  from  pri- 
vate sources  including  equity  from  the  black 
community.  It  will  attract  a  growing  second- 
ary office  market  among  small  service  and 
professional  firms  who  wish  to  locate  out- 
side of  the  high  cost  downtown  financial 
district.  Its  feasibility  is  linked  to  the  posi- 
tive impacts  expected  from  Project  One.  the 
6lh  Street  project  and  the  nearby  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  complex. 

THE  'BOTTOM  LINE" 

The  6th  Street  project  holds  the  potential 
for  stimulating  growth,  jobs  and  more  op- 
portunities—with traditionally  disenfran- 
chised groups,  i.e.  blacks,  included  in  the 
partnership.  The  project  signals  a  new  as- 
sertive direction  for  a  city  whose  earlier 
leadership  had  projected  an  antebellum 
mystique  where  change  and  innovati\e  ideas 
were  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  "Bottom 
Line",  is  that  the  development  of  Rich- 
mond's 6lh  Street  festival  will  favorably 
impact  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
all  its  citizens,  but  there  are  very  major  ben- 
efits to  the  black  community  that  should  be 
recognized. 

Second  Street  Business  District— Clay 
Street  Office  Building  Project 

Predevelopment  work  is  underway  for  a 
four-story,  $2.5  million  office  building  to  be 
located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Clay  and 
Third  Streets.  This  project  wil'  be  financed 
with  equity  from  the  city's  black  community 
and  debt  from  local  lending  institutions.  It 
will  require  about  26,000  .square  feet  of  land 
and  will  offer  over  28,000  square  feel  of  leas- 
able building  space  renting  for  roughly 
$12.00  per  square  foot.  The  project  will  at- 
tract a  growing  .secondary  office  market 
among  small  .service  and  professional  firms 
who  wish  to  locate  outside  the  high  cost  fi- 
nancial district.  Eighty-two  on-site  parking 
spaces  will  be  provided  and  the  surround- 
ings will  be  designed  to  create  a  safe  and  at- 
tractive environment. 

The  Clay  Street  office  building  project  is 
linked  to  nearby  development  initiatives.  Us 
feasibility  is  based  upon  the  development  of 
both  Project  One  and  the  6th  Street  festival 
marketplace.  If  successful,  this  office  build- 
ing will  be  the  first  of  many  development 
projects  leading  to  the  revilalization  of  a 
historic  black  business  area.» 


RALPH  FOSTER-PIONEER 
RADIO  BROADCASTER 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Mr,  Ralph  Foster  celebrated  his 
91st  birthday.  For  everyone  in  south- 
western Missouri,  Ralph  is  known  as 

"Mr,  Conservation,  "  and  a  pioneer  in 
radio  broadcasting. 

Ralph  Foster's  success  in  radio 
broadcasting  is  attributed  to  his  abili- 
ty to  provide  wholesome  family  pro- 
grams and  innovative  programming 
techniques.  He  started  his  first  station 
in  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  in  1926.  Ralph's 
radio  station  was  the  first  to  originate 

"Weather  Bureau"  direct   forecasting 
and  to  syndicate  radio  shows  national- 
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ly.  The  Ozarks  Jubilee"  was  the  first 
regular  country  music  show  on  televi- 
sion and  one  of  the  biggest  tourist  at- 
tractions in  Missouri  in  the  mid-1950's. 
Through  this  program  and  other  pro- 
grams he  produced  for  KWYO  in 
Springfield.  Ralph  Foster  has  brought 
many  an  outstanding  entertainment 
personality  to  the  Ozarks. 

It  was  Ralph's  love  for  the  outdoors 
that  brought  him  to  the  Ozarks  in 
1933,  where  he  has  lived  with  his  wife 
Harriet  for  over  53  years.  In  addition 
to  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  television,  Ralph  has 
been  the  catalyst  in  establishing  good 
conservation  practices  for  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Foster  helped  establish 
the  Conservation  Commission  in  1936 
and  has  been  collecting  Native  Ameri- 
can artifacts  for  years.  In  the  mid- 
1960's  Mr.  Foster  donated  his  collec- 
tion to  the  School  of  the  Ozarks 
museum,  and  in  1967  the  college 
changed  the  name  of  the  museum  to 
the  Ralph  Foster  Museum. 

Ralph  Foster  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  fellow  man.  He  currently  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ralph  Foster 
Museum  Board,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  the 
Ozarks,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  Lester  E.  Co.x  Medical  Center. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Mr.  Foster  a  very  special  91st 
birthday.  Ralph  Foster  has  given  Mis- 
sourians  so  much  joy  through  his 
caring  and  happiness  through  his 
radio  programming.* 


RADIO  AMATEURS  LAUNCH 
TESTING  BY  VOLUNTEERS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  weekend  of  April  28-29,  ama- 
teur radio  examinations  were  adminis- 
tered to  approximately  350  applicants 
by  volunteer  members  of  the  Dayton 
Amateur  Radio  Association  in  Ohio. 
This  was  the  first  large-scale  testing  to 
be  carried  out  by  volunteers  with  FCC 
direction,  rather  than  by  the  FCC 
itself. 

This  occasion  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  process  begun  when  Public 
Law  97-259  was  enacted  in  September 
1982,  authorizing  volunteers  to  admin- 
ister amateur  radio  examinations.  As 
the  sponsor  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Judy 
Frye,  chairwoman  in  charge  of  admin- 
istering the  examinations,  and  all  the 
volunteers  who  assisted  her  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  the  large  scale 
effort  to  administer  the  examinations. 

For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  latest  fig- 
ures available,  the  FCC  estimated  the 
cost  of  administering  each  amateur  ex- 
amination to  be  $7.26  per  examination. 
The  Dayton  association  estimates 
their  costs  to  be  under  $3  per  examina- 
tion. The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is 
nothing.  In  addition,  this  volunteer 
system  enables  persons  to  obtain  their 
amateur  licenses  on  weekends  and  eve- 


nings, instead  of  having  to  lose  a  day 
of  work  in  order  to  take  the  examina- 
tion during  normal  FCC  business 
hours. 

I  especially  wish  to  note  that  the 
Dayton  Amateur  Radio  Association 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Judy 
Frye  and  the  assistance  of  her  hus- 
band Charles,  has  taken  the  lead  in  co- 
ordinating examinations  throughout 
the  states  of  Ohio.  Michigan,  and 
West  Virginia.  Furthermore,  they  are 
ably  advising  and  assisting  other 
groups  around  the  country,  and  there- 
by spreading  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  their  hands-on  experience  in  pio- 
neering the  first  large-scale  volunteer 
examinations. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  An- 
chorage, Alaska.  Amateur  Radio  Club, 
which  was  the  first  approved  examina- 
tion coordinator  and  also  has  held  a 
testing  session  in  that  State.  Other 
testing  sessions  will  be  held  soon  in 
Chicago.  111.,  coordinated  by  the 
DeVry  Amateur  Radio  Society,  and 
Rochester.  N.Y..  by  the  Metroplex 
Amateur  Communications  Association. 

Across  the  entire  country,  other  vol- 
unteers are  preparing  to  administer 
the  amateur  technical  and  Morse  code 
examinations.  E\en  as  this  occurs,  the 
FCC  has  announced  that  they  will 
have  completely  phased  out  their  own 
testing  by  the  end  of  1984. 

As  a  radio  amateur  myself.  I  am 
proud  to  report  these  events  to  my 
fellow  Senators.  The  radio  amateurs 
of  this  Nation  are  once  again  demon- 
strating their  dedication  and  abilities. 
The  taxpayers  benefit  by  not  picking 
up  the  tab  for  amateur  examinations, 
and  the  amateurs  benefit  by  having 
examinations  more  readily  available 
and  a  more  direct  role  in  the  amateur 
service.* 


tribute  to  enolia  p. 

McMillan 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  Ms. 
Enolia  P.  McMillan,  an  energetic  and 
dedicated  civil  rights  activist,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  NAACP.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  there  is  nj  one  more  quali- 
fied or  more  deserving  of  this  honor. 
After  nearly  15  years  as  head  of  the 
Baltimore  branch  of  the  NAACP.  and 
after  a  lifetime  of  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  Ms.  McMillan  is 
sure  to  bring  new  life  and  renewed 
commitment  to  the  organization. 

As  the  daughter  of  a  slave.  Enolia 
McMillan  realizes  better  than  most 
just  how  far  we  have  come  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights,  and  how  far 
we  have  yet  to  go.  During  her  long 
tenure  as  a  teacher  and  then  as  a 
school  administrator  in  Baltimore  City 
and  southern  Maryland,  she  struggled 
long  and  hard  to  gain  equality  for 
blacks  in  the  public  school  system.  Her 
attempts  to  improve  facilities  and  the 
quality  of  education  for  young  black 


students  and  her  struggle  to  obtain 
equal  pay  for  black  teachers  were  met 
with  frequent  disappointments,  but 
she  never  ga\e  up  until  her  goals  were 
accomplished. 

Ms.  McMillan  has.  in  the  past  15 
years,  built  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  into  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  effective  chapters  in  the 
country.  She  has  disproved  assump- 
tions that  the  NAACP  is  no  longer  an 
effective  tool  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights,  and  has  succeeded  in  dramati- 
cally increasing  its  declining  member- 
ship. She  has  the  rare  ability  to  lead 
effectively,  redirecting  chapter  goals 
to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the 
times.  Ms.  McMillan's  selection  as 
president  of  the  NAACP  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  for  Baltimore  and  for 
Maryland,  and  we  wish  her  great  suc- 
cess in  her  continued  quest  for  equali- 
ty under  the  law. 

I  ask  that  the  following  articles 
about  Ms.  McMillan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Jan.  13. 
19841 

Way  To  Go 

Enolia  McMillan,  the  Baltimorean  who 
has  just  been  elected  president  (as  distinct 
from  the  office  of  board  chairman)  of  the 
NAACP.  is  hailed  for  her  zest,  her  energy. 
Something,  for  a  person  in  her  80th  year. 
But.  ever  .so  slightly,  people  may  be  missing 
the  point.  Denton  Watson  of  NAACP  head- 
quarters in  New  York  .says  this  is  the  first 
lime  since  1909  and  its  start  that  the  organi- 
zation has  been  presided  over  by  a  woman. 

During  her  35  years  as  a  Baltimore 
schools  teacher  and  administrator.  McMil- 
lan somehow  never  got  to  be  a  principal. 
Lots  of  .schools  and  lots  of  vacancies  as  prin- 
cipal: somehow,  men  were  chosen. 

Shirley  Chisholm  has  gone  into  the  quota- 
tion dictionaries  with  her  remark  thai, 
throughout  her  career,  being  female  was  to 
her  a  bigger  handicap  than  being  black.  At 
NAACP.  recently,  much  of  the  advancement 
of  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  has 
gone  on  offstage,  in  extended  court  strug- 
gles. This  is  to  predict  that,  to  whatever 
extent  the  new  president  takes  her  case  to 
the  public,  eye  and  minds  will  open  as  to 
more  than  one  form  of  ancient  American 
bias. 

Enolia  P.  McMillan,  who  was  elected  na- 
tional president  of  the  NAACP  last  week,  is 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  born  a 
slave. 

The  79-ycar-old  Baltimorean  says  her 
father.  John  Pettigen.  was  a  child  working 
as  a  field  hand  on  a  Virginia  plantation 
when  slavery  was  abolished  in  1863. 

That's  how  close  we  are  to  slavery  in  our 
history  in  this  country. 

But  Mrs.  McMillan,  a  retired  teacher  and 
assistant  principal,  say  she  is  "too  busy  con- 
centrating on  the  branches"  of  her  family 
to  pay  much  attention  to  its  roots. 

■  If  I  could  gel  the  branches  to  behave,  I'd 
be  satisfied,  "  she  says,  laughing. 

Actually.  Mrs.  McMillan  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  serious  problems  with  the 
branches.  Her  only  child  is  a  successful  engi- 
neer married  to  a  college  professor,  and 
their  children.  Mrs.  McMillan's  grandchil- 
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dren.  face  a  future  of  possibilities  unimagi- 
nable in  1863. 

■  Things  have  changed  tremendously." 
Mrs.  McMillan  said  ihe  other  day.  reflecting 
on  the  130-odd  years  between  her  father's 
childhood  and  that  of  her  grandchildren. 
■'Some  things  I  never  expected  to  live  to  sec 
I  have  seen,  like  integration  in  the  schools 
and  in  motels  and  restaurants. 

■'When  I  was  in  school  I  couldn't  even  sit 
down  on  the  stool  at  the  counter  in  the  5 
and- 10  cents  store.  Segregation  was  such  a 
very  .strong  tradition  in  this  country,  I  was 
surprised  that  we  were  able  to  break  it  as 
quickly  a.s  we  did   " 

Mrs.  McMillan  began  her  education  in  a 
rural.  Harford  county  elementary  school. 
She  remembers  drivirtg  to  the  segregated 
one-room  .school  house  in  a  horse-drawn 
buggy. 

Her  mother  was  a  cleaning  lady  with  an 
eighth-grade  education.  Her  father,  who 
had  only  six  weeks  of  srhooling  in  his  life, 
became  a  farmer  after  he  was  freed. 

But  Mrs.  McMillan  says  her  parents 
wanted  their  children  to  have  a  better  edu- 
cation than  they  had.  so  they  moved  to 
Baltimore,  where  Mrs.  MrMillan  eventually 
graduated  from  what  was  then  called  Balti- 
more Colored  High  School. 

She  says  she  got  a  good  education  at  that 
school,  despite  segregation.  'Those  schools 
had  much  more  dedicated  teachers  than  you 
find,  on  the  whole,  nowadays.  "  she  said. 
■The  classes  were  quite  small  and  the  teach- 
ers look  a  real  interest  in  pupils  who 
showed  some  promise." 

After  high  school.  Mrs.  MrMillan  went  to 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  becau.se. 
she  says.  'There  wasn't  a  single  first-rate 
college  in  Maryland  that  was  open  to 
blacks." 

She  couldn't  afford  to  move  to  Washing- 
ton .so  she  commuted  by  train  five  days  a 
week  for  four  years,  a  trip  which  she  says 
took  her  two  and  a  half  hours  each  way. 
door  to  door. 

Despite  the  commute  and  the  need  to 
work  part-time  wailing  on  tables  and  selling 
stockings.  Mrs.  McMillan  graduated  with 
honors  and  went  on  to  get  a  masters  degree 
in  education  administration  from  Columbia 
University  in  New  York. 

Her  dream  was  to  become  a  doctor  and 
work  :is  a  missionary  in  Africa,  but  she 
couldn't  afford  to  go  to  medical  .school  or  to 
Africa,  .so  she  started  leaching.  She  says  she 
soon  realized  'there  was  plenty  of  good 
work  to  be  done  right  here.  " 

The  good  work  included  19  years  of  class 
room  teaching  and  more  as  an  administra- 
tor, in  Southern  Maryland  and  Baltimore 
city. 

During  those  years.  Mrs.  McMillan  found 
herself  fighting  for  equality  at  almost  every 
turn. 

The  first  big  battle  came  when  she  discov- 
ered that  white  teachers  were  being  paid 
twice  as  much  as  blacks.  It  took  a  number  of 
years  and  the  threat  of  a  law  suit,  but  even- 
tually Mrs.  McMillan  and  her  colleagues 
won  that  fight. 

She  was  rewarded  for  her  efforts  by  being 
elected  president  of  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
ored Teachers  Association. 

From  that  position  she  became  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  and  has  remained  active  in 
that  organization  for  nearly  half  a  century 
now. 

During  those  years,  she  .says,  she  has  seen 
the  organization's  power  and  prestige  rise 
and  fall  and  rise  again. 

When    other    blacks    called     us     Uncle 
Toms'  during  the  sixties,  we  stuck  to  our 


original  principles,"  she  says.  We  never 
changed.  We've  never  advocated  violence. 
We've  always  worked  for  change  through 
negotiation,  legislation  and  litigation.  Our 
critics  changed,  but  we've  always  stayed  the 
same." 

If  the  NAACP  was  threatened  by  black 
militancy  in  the  sixties,  now  Mrs.  McMillan 
says  the  organization  is  threatened  by  com- 
placency. 

A  lot  of  successful  blacks  think  we've  ar- 
rived just  because  they  have.  They've  got  a 
good  job.  a  nice  car.  a  lovely  home.  The  civil 
rights  laws  are  on  the  books.  They  say. 
We've  made  it.  Who  needs  the  NAACP  any- 
more?" " 

This  is  how  Mrs.  McMillan  answers  that 
question: 

"There  are  still  millions  of  blacks  who 
need  us.  Even  where  there  is  no  more  overt 
discrimination,  there  is  covert  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  economic  discrimination. 
There  is  black  unemployment  running  twice 
as  high  as  white  unemployment." 

"I  may  be  old.  but  I  can  still  .see."  she 
says,  "and  I  see  a  lot  of  racism  still  with  us 
here  in  America,  and  a  lot  of  backsliding  in 
Washington,  a  lot  of  battles  that  we 
thought  we'd  won  and  now  we  have  to  fight 
them  all  over  again." 

Well,  we've  won  some  of  those  battles, 
and  we've  come  a  long,  long  way.  but  the 
war  is  not  over.  "  says  Enolia  P.  McMillan, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  born  a 
slave.  ■It  would  be  real  nice  to  sit  back  after 
79  years  and  .say  Prai.se  the  Lord.  Its  done. 
The  war  is  over." 

■But  in  my  heart."  she  says.  I  know  it's 
not   " 

tProm  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Jan.  12. 
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Enolia  McMillan:  NAACP  Leader  Knows 

THE  Price  of  Progress 

(By  Jeffrey  W.  Peters) 

Enolia  P.  McMillan,  retired  teacher,  veter- 
an civil  rights  activist  and  rookie  national 
president  of  the  NAACP.  studied  in  the 
shadow  of  prejudice  and  learned  well  the 
price  of  progress. 

From  a  youth  spent  in  search  of  educa- 
tion, through  the  time  she  joined  the  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  through  40 
years  as  a  city  .school  teacher  and  14  more 
at  the  helm  of  Baltimore's  NAACP.  McMil- 
lan battled  an  intransigent  establi.shment 
and  apathetic  members  of  her  own  race. 

But  the  sacrifice  of  her  ambition  and  pri- 
vacy as  been  repaid— collectively,  in  the 
growth  of  opportunities  for  all  blacks,  and 
personally,  in  her  elevation  to  the  national 
presidency  of  the  NAACP  this  week,  even 
though  the  job  is  unsalaried. 

■  Maybe  this  is  ju.st  the  shot  in  the  arm  I 
need  to  keep  me  going  a  little  bit  longer.  " 
said  McMillan.  79.  as  she  reflected  on  a  half- 
century  of  struggle  studded  with  success. 

Even  as  well-wishers  jammed  McMillan's 
living  room  and  telephone  line,  reminders  of 
past  efforts  surrounded  her. 

Her  husband.  Bet  ha  M.  McMillan,  proudly 
pointed  to  the  plaques  and  parchments  that 
mark  her  contributions  to  a  host  of  .social, 
charitable  and  educational  organizations. 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  recognized  her  outstand- 
ing citizenship,  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers Association  commemorated  her  dedica- 
tion to  education  and  former  Gov.  Marvin 
Mandel  congratulated  her  for  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Morgan  State  University  board  of 
trustees. 

In  1962.  when  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King    Jr.    was    just    becoming    nationally 


prominent,  the  NAACP  thanked  McMillan 
for  her  many  years  of  dedicated  service. 

We've  had  successes  over  the  years,  and 
that  proves  that  progress  is  possible.  "  Mc- 
Millan said.  It  may  not  be  as  fast  or  as 
complete  as  you  want,  but  it  is  possible.  And 
unless  you  believe  that,  you'll  just  fold  up 
your  arms  and  say  Come  on.  death.'  " 

Prodded  by  questions,  she  remembered 
the  arguments  and  the  protests,  the  sit-ins 
and  the  walkouts.  The  recounted  stories 
chart  a  map  of  social  progress  in  the  black 
community  and  offer  a  blueprint  for  future 
fights. 

■The  most  important  change  over  the 
years  has  been  in  the  types  of  jobs  blacks 
are  able  to  get.  Now.  we  just  don't  have 
enough  of  them  [blacks]  gelling  jobs.  "  Mc- 
Millan said.  'But  when  I  got  out  of  college 
the  only  thing  I  could  get  was  teaching,  or 
domestic  work.  " 

Four  years  of  daily,  five-hour  jburneys  to 
Howard  University  in  Washington  had  pre- 
pared the  former  Enolia  Pettigen  of  Balti- 
more for  a  teaching  career.  In  1927.  she  en- 
tered the  profession  as  a  teacher  at  Denton 
High  School  in  Carolina  County.  Then  came 
eight  years  as  a  principal  in  Charles  County, 
followed  by  a  35-year  career  as  a  teacher 
and  administrator  in  the  Baltimore  school 
system. 

Despite  the  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment she  would  encounter.  McMillan  had 
broken  the  bonds  of  ignorance.  Neither  her 
mother  nor  sister  had  gone  to  college;  both 
labored  for  a  lilelime  in  the  homes  of 
others.  The  child  whose  father  had  been 
born  a  slave  was  the  first  member  of  her 
family  to  attend  college— although  Mary- 
land's segregated  schools  forced  her  to  leave 
the  state  to  do  .so. 

She  in  turn  communicated  a  love  of  learn- 
ing to  her  own  child.  Betha  M.  McMillan  Jr. 
Nearly  30  years  after  his  mother  graduated. 
Betha  Jr.  earned  his  engineering  degree 
from  Lehigh  Univesity  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
now  works  for  Weslinghouse  Co. 

In  her  quest  to  extend  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation to  all  blacks.  McMillan  found  little 
support  and  much  opposition.  From  build- 
ings to  buses,  textbooks  to  teacher  .salaries, 
black  schools  ranked  a  very  poor  .second  to 
the  supposedly  separate  but  equal"  white 
systems. 

Charles  County,  with  a  population  almost 
equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks, 
maintained  five  while  .schools  but  funded 
only  a  single  secondary  institution  for 
blacks.  McMillan  found  that  few  teen-age 
blacks  could  afford  to  attend  the  school 
that  was  tucked  away  in  a  distant  tip  of  the 
county. 

So  we  got  together  and  bought  a  little, 
used  yellow  bus  and  nained  it  Amos.  "  she  re- 
membered. It  gave  us  fits  but  it  also  got 
out  to  students  for  almost  40  miles  around. 
The  next  year  we  bought  a  second  bus  and. 
by  the  third  year,  we  were  up  to  having  a 
brand  new  bus.  By  the  lime  I  left,  we  had 
three  buses  running  through  the  county." 

Similar  struggles  awaited  when  McMillan 
returned  to  her  native  Baltimore  in  1935. 
armed  with  a  masters  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York. 

Already  known  as  a  radical  for  her  efforts 
to  boo.st  the  pay  of  black  teachers,  she 
brought  her  feisty  energies  to  bear  on  the 
serious  overcrowding  that  had  plagued  the 
citv's  black  schools  for  years.* 
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DIANA  HOPE  HAMILTON 


•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
an  outstanding  public  servant.  Diana 
Hope  Hamilton,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Senate  Coa- 
lition. 

Diana  is  leaving  the  coalition  to 
pursue  a  master's  degree  in  business. 

She  has  worked  effectively  with  38 
Senators  representing  diverse  political 
philosophies,  which  is  no  small  accom- 
plishment. She  has  also  been  able  to 
galvanize  representatives  of  our  legis- 
lative staffs  into  working  toward 
common  goals  that  benefit  the  North- 
east and  Midwestern  regions  of  the 
Nation.  Diana  was  responsible  to  38 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  many 
of  them  have  told  me  how  much  they 
respect  her  work. 

Diana  is  an  exceptional  individual. 
She  has  mastered  the  techniques  of 
the  legislative  process,  while  at  the 
same  time  expanding  the  influence  of 
the  coalition. 

I  know  of  very  few  people  who  could 
accomplish  what  she  has  in  3  years. 

The  coalition  is  now  interviewing 
candidates  to  replace  Diana  and  we 
are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  a 
replacement  because  of  the  standards 
she  set. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  wish  her 
well  in  her  future  endeavors  and  want 
Diana  to  know  that  we  are  going  to 
miss  her.* 


THE  1984  AAA  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  LIFESAVING  MEDAL 
RECIPIENTS 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation is  presenting  10  young 
people,  including  a  Virginian,  the 
highest  award  given  to  members  of 
school  safety  patrols  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  AAA  School  Safety 
Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal. 

The  lifesaving  award  program  was 
initiated  in  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  lifesaving  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  260  boys  and  girls  from  28 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 

An  award  review  board,  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  safety,  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 172  last  year,  designating  the 
week  of  October  3  to  8.  1983.  as  -Na- 
tional Schoolbus  Safety  Week  of 
1983.'  I  heartily  commend  these 
young  people  for  their  achievements. 


I  an  particularly  proud  that  a  young 
Virginian.  Terezia  C.  Rauch.  is  an 
award  winner  this  year,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  list  for  the  Record  the  1984 
recipients  of  the  AAA  School  Safety 
Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal: 

Terezia  C.  Rauch.  II.  Glebe  School,  Ar 
lington.  Virginia;  John  M.  Aleksa.  11.  Public 
School  No.  107.  Flushing.  New  'Vork;  Robert 
Bodine.  11.  South  Daytona  Elementar.v 
School.  South  Da.vlon.  Florida;  Iliana  Cin- 
iron.  11.  Public  School  No.  26X.  Bronx.  New 
York;  Annie  L.  Kustelski.  12.  Stuart  School. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin;  Pablo  D.  Lues.  11, 
Public  School  No.  107.  Flushing.  New  'Vork; 
Chadwick  W.  Macfie.  12.  South  Daytona  El 
ementary  School.  South  Daytona,  Florida: 
Deron  Spigner.  12,  James  E.  Stephens  Ele- 
mentary School,  Bartow.  Florida;  Gary  J. 
Thomas.  10,  Fairhome  Elementary  School, 
Lorain,  Ohio:  Ken  Wetherington.  12  James 
E.  Stephens  Elementary  School.  Bartow. 
Florida. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating these  fine  young  people 
for  their  achievements.* 


HUMAN  SERVICES 
REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  visit  to  several 
Head  Start  programs  in  my  State  and 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  my  colleagues  the  tre- 
mendous job  this  program  is  doing  to 
enhance  the  long-term  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  young  people  the 
program  serves. 

As  Senators  know.  Head  Start  has 
been  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  most  cost  effec- 
tive and  successful  Federal  programs. 
It  has  been  in  existence  since  1965  and 
currently  serves  over  400.000  children 
enrolled  in  full-time  programs 
throughout  the  country.  The  pro- 
grams provide  for  education,  counsel- 
ing, food  and  nutrition  services,  health 
care,  volunteer  opportunities,  and 
training  and  jobs  for  parents  and 
members  of  the  community. 

A  great  deal  of  research  and  se\eral 
studies  have  clearly  documented  the 
positive  effects  on  children  and  their 
parents  resulting  from  involvement  in 
the  Head  Start  program.  One  such 
study  concluded  that  Head  Start's 
benefits  outweigh  its  costs  by  235  per- 
cent. 

I  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
a  strong  supporter  of  this  valuable 
program.  Recently.  I  cosponsored  leg- 
islation. S.  2374.  the  Human  Services 
Reauthorization  Act.  along  with  Sena- 
tor Stafford  and  over  34  of  my  col- 
leagues, which  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram for  5  years.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes .several  provisions  which  will 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  program 
to  continue  to  deliver  high  quality, 
cost-effective  services  to  an  additional 
60.000  children  during  fiscal  year  1985 
alone. 

Language  in  the  bill  strengthens  ex- 
isting   local    community    Head    Start 


programs,  while  allowing  flexibility  in 
the  designation  of  new  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  areas  where  such  services  are 
not  now  being  provided.  Funding  for 
training  and  technical  assistance,  child 
development  associate  training,  as  well 
as  assessment  and  credentialing  pro- 
grams for  such  personnel,  is  included. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter  for  a 
program  that  depends  so  heavily  on 
volunteers  and  parents  for  staff. 

The  performance  standards,  which 
must  be  met  by  each  local  program, 
are  strengthened  so  that  the  quality 
and  .scope  of  services  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  equal  to  those  stand- 
ards in  effect  in  November  1978, 

Much  of  Head  Start's  continued  suc- 
cess, in  Mississippi  and  throughout  the 
country,  will  depend  on  the  effective 
implementation  of  these,  and  other, 
provisions  contained  in  the  Human 
Services  Reauthorization  Act. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Senator  Hatch,  to  act  on  S.  2374  and 
assist  in  its  passage.  This  will  certainly 
allow  the  Head  Start  program  to  con- 
tinue to  build  upon  a  well  established, 
solid  record  of  accomplishments.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  S  VISIT  TO 
FAIRBANKS.  ALASKA 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to 
explain  my  absence  from  this  week's 
Senate  busine.ss. 

This  week,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  hosting  President  Ronald 
Reagan  on  his  32-hour  visit  to  Fair- 
banks, my  hometown. 

In  addition  to  hosting  President 
Reagan  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or William  Clark. 

I  also  had  the  honor  to  represent 
the  U.S,  Congress  during  the  visit  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  John  Paul  II, 

This  business  was  a  once-in-a-life- 
time  event  for  the  estimated  12,000 
Alaskans  who  attended  the  meeting  at 
the  Fairbanks  International  Airport,  I 
believe  it  will  also  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  world's  perception  of 
Alaska,* 


JACK  KASSEWITZ  WAS  ONE  OF 
A  KIND 

•  Mr,  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  the 
heading  on  this  tribute  was  taken 
from  the  headline  on  the  obituary  for 
Jack  Kassewitz  in  the  Miami  News, 
the  newspaper  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated since  1954.  In  my  opinion  the 
headline  describes  him  beautifully. 

Jack    died    of    cancer    April    16    in 
Miami  at  age  70  following  an  outstand- 
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ing  newspaper  career  and  an  active 
role  in  the  community  that  will  long 
leave  its  mark  there.  He  will  be  sorely 
mi.ssed. 

In  his  memory  and  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  I  offer  several  ex- 
cerpts from  the  News  obituary  which 
help  define  the  man: 

Jack  Ka-ssewitz  felt  at  home  in  the  elite 
downtown  Miami  Club  and  just  as  comforta 
ble  helping  out  derelicts  who  wandered  into 
his  office  and  walked  out  with  money  in 
their  hands. 

He  loved  practical  jokes  and  practical 
jokers,  and  he  looked  at  the  world  with  an 
oft  bemused  stare.  But  he  also  was  a  re 
spected  thinker  who  wrote  prize-winning 
editorials.  And  .  .  . 

Forced  to  drop  out  of  college  during  the 
Depression  to  take  a  $15aweck  job  as  a 
part-time  reporter  in  Mercer,  Ga.,  Kassewitz 
was  a  lifelong  advocate  of  higher  education. 
He  served  13  years  on  Miami-Dade's  board 
of  trustees,  often  as  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man. He  wa-s  appointed  to  the  State  Com- 
munity College  Council  and  taught  journal 
ism  classes  at  Miami  Dade  in  the  late  1960'.s 
A  data  processing  building  on  Miami-Dade's 
south  campus  is  named  after  him.  And  .  .  . 

Ka.s.sewitz  wa.s  a  member  of  the  News'  edi- 
torial board  for  15  years.  In  those  years  the 
newspaper  won  the  F'lorida  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors'  first  place  award  for  edito 
rials.  He  also  won  a  special  award  from  the 
Florida  Bar  for  an  editorial  policy  sensitive 
to  public  i.ssues  in  the  administration  of 
justice."  And  ... 

Long  active  in  the  Jewish  community. 
Ka-ssewitz  was  a  three-term  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Regional  Board  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  in  the  1970's.  He 
is  listed  in  Who  s  Who  of  World  Jewry. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievements 
Kassewitz  was  awarded  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League's  Leonard  L.  Abe.ss  Human 
Rights  Award  in  1979. 

Ka.ssewitz  .served  for  years  as  a  member  of 
the  county's  Community  Action  Agency  and 
was  an  active  Ma,son. 

Ka.ssewitz  held  a  number  of  civic  posts  .  .  . 
and  former  president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour 
nalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

And,  most  important— 

"He  was  probably  the  greatest 
family  man  that  God  ever  made,  "  his 
wife  said,  "He  was  the  most  unselfish 
and  generous  man.  He  never  consid- 
ered himself  over  anyone  else," 

All  of  this  says  a  lot  about  the  man 
that  Jack  Kassewitz  was.  but  it  does 
not  say  it  all.  For  his  kind,  words  are 
not  enough,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANSEL  ADAMS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  is  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ansel  Adams.  His  death  on  April  22 
brought  an  end  to  his  brilliant  era  as 
one  of  America's  best  known  photogra- 
phers. For  over  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Adams  captured  the  majesty  of  the 
American  West  on  film  with  amazing 
clarity  and  precision. 

As  an  innovator  of  landscape  pho- 
tography, he  researched  and  perfected 
techniques  for  the  development  of 
modern  landscape  photography.  His 
contributions  of  insight  into  photogra- 


phy education  taught  many  to  see 
through  the  camera  lens  the  same  wil- 
derness beauty  he  admired. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  American 
West  and  especially  the  Yo.semite 
Valley  that  inspired  Adams  to  dedicate 
a  great  portion  of  his  life  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  our  envi- 
ronment. His  efforts  as  ?.  true  conser- 
vationist earned  him  awards  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  Sierra  Club's  John 
Muir  Award  in  1963  and  the  Conserva- 
tion Service  Award  for  the  Interior 
Department  in  1968.  In  1980,  Adams 
received  the  Nation's  highest  civilian 
honor,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, for  being  both  an  artist  and  an 
environmentalist, 

Ansel  Adams  took  his  talents  and 
brought  them  in  picture  form  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  grandeur  of  the  American 
wilderness. 

In  January  of  1975,  Adains  said  of 
himself:  "As  I  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  moimtains,  my  natu- 
ral impulse  was  to  have  a  visual 
diary,"  We  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
extraordinary  visual  diary  of  a  man 
who  was  so  in  tune  to  the  natural 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  American 
West, 

Ansel  Adams  was  a  photographer, 
educator.  conser\ationist,  and  Ameri- 
can whose  irnpact  will  always  be  felt 
and  whose  presence  will  definitely  be 
missed,* 


PHELMON  SAUNDERS  RETIRES 

*  Mr,  LEVIN,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  a  fine 
person  who  recently  celebrated  his  re- 
tirement. 

Born  and  raised  in  Detroit,  Phelnion 
Saunders  attended  the  Detroit  public 
schools  and  Marygrove  College,  where 
he  took  classes  in  printing  and  graphic 
art.  He  gained  valuable  experience  in 
the  printing  field,  working  for  the  De- 
troit Tribune  and  several  print  shops. 
He  was  admired  b.\  his  coworkers  and 
made  many  friends  while  employed  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  later  at  the 
Wayne  County  General  Hospital, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  duplicating 
machine  supervisor  ill  1969.  In  1982. 
Mr.  Saunders  transferred  to  the 
Wayne  County  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  where  he  worked  diligently 
until  his  retirement  a  few  weeks  ago, 

Phelmon  Saunders  has  been  an 
acti\e  member  of  various  union  orga- 
nizations. He  was  elected  financial  sec- 
retary of  local  25  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  Comity,  and  Munici- 
pal Employees  and  held  that  position 
from  1968  to  1979.  He  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  AFSCME  Council  25  and  the 
Metro  Detroit  AFL  CIO. 

Phelmon  Saunders  will  continue  to 
be  active  in  the  Smith  Chapel  AME 
Church  in  Inkster,  Mich,  He  is  a  trust- 
ee of  the  church,  organized  and  directs 
the  choir,  and  is  vice  president  of  the 


Men's    Club— MOVE— Men    Organized 
in  Volunteer  Endeavors, 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Phelmon 
Saunders  on  this  happy  occasion  and 
to  wish  him  continued  happiness  and 
fulfillment,* 


RHODE  ISLAND  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  was  the  first  of  the 
Original  13  Colonies  to  declare  its  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain, 

May  4,  1984,  marks  the  208th  anni- 
versary of  the  general  assembly's  dec- 
laration of  independence  from  King 
George.  In  order  to  commemorate  that 
day,  I  ask  that  Rhode  Island's  original 
renunciation  of  the  Crown  be  printed 
in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Renunciation  of  the  Crown 

An  act  repealing  an  act  entitled.  An  Act 
for  the  more  effectually  .securing  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects,  in  this 
his  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island 
and  Providence  Plantations;'  and  altering 
the  Forms  of  Commissions,  of  all  Writs  and 
Proce.s.scs  in  the  Courts,  and  of  the  Oaths 
prescribed  by  Law. 

Whereas  in  all  States  existing  by  Com- 
pact. Protection  and  Allegiance  are  recipro- 
cal, the  latter  being  only  due  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  former;  and  whereas  George 
the  Third.  King  of  Great-Britain,  forgetting 
his  Dignity,  regardless  of  the  Compact  most 
solemnly  entered  into,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony, 
by  His  illustrious  Ancestors,  and  till  of  late 
fully  recognized  by  Him  — and  entirely  de- 
parting from  the  Duties  and  Character  of  a 
good  King,  instead  of  protecting,  is  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  good  People  of  this 
Colony,  and  of  all  the  United  Colonies,  by 
sending  Fleets  and  Armies  to  America,  to 
confiscate  our  Property,  and  spread  Fire, 
Sword  and  Desolation,  throughout  our 
Country,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  submit  to 
the  most  debasing  and  detestable  Tyranny; 
whereby  we  are  obliged  by  Necessity,  and  it 
becomes  our  highest  Duty,  to  use  every 
Means,  with  which  God  and  Nature  have 
furnished  us,  in  Support  of  our  invaluable 
Rights  and  Prtv. leges:  to  oppose  that  Power 
which  is  exerted  only  for  our  Destruction. 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  this  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  Authority  thereof  it  is 
Enacted.  That  an  Act  entitled.  An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  securing  to  His  Majesty 
the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects  in  this  his 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  "  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Clerk  of  the  house,  Josias  Lyndon,  wrote: 
■  Resolved  that  the  aforementioned  written 
pass  as  an  act  of  this  a.ssembly  " 

It  was  read  and  approved  in  the  upper 
house  the  .same  day,  as  attested  by  Henry 
Ward,  secretary. 

For  the  first  time  the  ses.sion  closed  with 
the  words,  God  .save  the  United  Colo- 
nies,'"* 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF 

ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

*  Mr.   KENNEDY.    Mr.   President,   69 

years    ago,    in     1915,    the    Armenian 
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people  were  subjected  to  unprecedent- 
ed brutality.  Innocent  Armenians  were 
massacred.  Those  years  of  darkness 
for  the  Armenian  people  must  never 
be  forgotten.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  memory 
of  this  tragedy  alive,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  Senate  Joint  Resolution  83— des- 
ignating a  day  of  remembrance  for  the 
victims  of  Armenian  genocide— and 
Senate  Resolution  241.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  should 
take  account  of  the  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  Department 
of  State  is  reluctant  to  recognize  these 
unspeakable  mass  murders  as  geno- 
cide. All  who  respect  the  dignity  of 
human  life  must  condemn  these  kill- 
ings and  similar  abuses  without 
equivocation. 

We  will  recall  these  tragic  events 
again  and  again,  so  that  public  leaders 
and  private  citizens  the  world  over  will 
remember  that  mankind  has  a  collec- 
tive responsibility  to  insure  that  such 
abuses  never  recur.  Also,  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  liberate  the 
human  race  from  these  terrible  cycles 
of  violence.  Armenian  Martyrs  Day 
plays  an  important  role  in  these  ef- 
forts.* 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing a  youth  opportunity  wage  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Conference  of 
Black  Mayors  and  a  statement  issued 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors  explaining  their  support  for 
the  program. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  it  soon  will  send  a  bill  to 
Congress  to  establi.sh  a  youth  opportu- 
nity wage  for  youth  under  the  age  of 
22  at  $2.50  an  hour.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors,  by  endorsing 
the  administration's  efforts  coura- 
geously has  shown  that  the  Black 
Mayors  "  are  willing  to  try  an  innova- 
tive approach  to  the  age-old  problem 
of  chronic  youth  unemployment  in  the 
black  community. 

I  am  proud  that  the  'Black  Mayors  " 
were  led  in  passing  this  resolution  by 
the  President  of  the  conference. 
Mayor  Johnny  Ford  of  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Mayor  Fords  conscientious  leadership 
is  well-known  in  Alabama  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  I  congratulate  Mayor 
Ford  and  his  colleagues  for  their  wise 
statement  of  policy. 

The  material  follows: 

Resolution  — 

"The  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors  (NCBM)  believe.s  that  ever.vone 
should  earn  the  minimum  wage  or  above. 
However,  given  the  tremendous  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  and  particularly  the 
problem  of  minority  youth  unemployment 
and  given  the  persistence  of  the  tragedy  of 


youth  unemployment,  despite  a  history  of 
programs  designed  to  reduce  youth  unem- 
ployment, be  resolved  the  NCBM  supports 
an  experimental  summer  youth  opportunity 
wage  program  which  increa.ses  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  would  not 
displace  youth  or  adults  currently  employed 
at  or  above  the  minimum  wage,  and  which 
provides  sanctions  sufficient  to  prevent 
abuse.  ' 

Statement  by  Board  of  National  Confer- 
ence OF  Black  Mayors.  April  20.  1984 
In  a  dramatic  opening  .session  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  the 
urgent  need  for  new  national  policies  to 
reduce  unemployment  among  minority 
youth  led  to  the  pa.ssage  of  a  resolution  in 
support  of  an  experimental  summer  youth 
opportunity  wage  program. 

The  resolution  came  in  the  face  of  strong 
arguments  against  relaxing  any  aspect  of 
the  standard  wage  floor. 

At  issue  was  the  Mayors"  concern  that 
any  lessening  of  wage  standards  versus  the 
compelling  need  to  develop  new  .solutions  to 
get  minority  youth  off  the  streets  arid  into 
gainful  employment  be  addressed  immedi- 
ately. Present  estimates  of  black  Ifenage 
unemployment  range  as  high  as  75  t^ercenl. 
"A  critical  element  in  persuading  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Mayors'  mem- 
bership to  go  along  with  the  ground-break- 
ing resolution  was  the  experimental  charac- 
ter of  the  initiative,  as  well  as  the  crisis  in 
black  teenage  unemployment. 

The  real-life  experience  of  black  mayors 
at  the  grass  roots  level  of  government  — 
seeing  more  and  more  structurally  unem- 
ployed minorities  and  especially  young 
blacks— and  less  and  le.ss  money  for  summer 
employment— dictated  that  there  be  .some 
effort— .some  experiment  to  help  now  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"The  mayors  hope  that  their  leadership 
on  the  subject  will  lead  to  a  constructive 
dialogue  within  the  national  and  local  black 
communities  on  how  best  to  assure  main- 
stream employment  for  black  youth. 

"The  fear  expressed  by  some  mayors  was 
that  support  for  this  youth  measure  might 
be  misread  or  mi.sconstrued  to  suggest  weak- 
ened support  for  full  adult  employment  at 
full  wages.  To  meet  the.se  concerns,  clear 
provisions  were  insisted  upon  to  bar  any 
adult  worker  displacement,  under  pain  of 
civil  and  criminal  penalties. '» 


TOWARD  AN  ENERGY 
EFFICIENT  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  severe  oil  shocks  of  the  sev- 
enties which  demonstrated  our  tre- 
mendous vulnerability  to  precipitous 
cutoffs  of  foreign  oil  supplies,  the 
United  States  has  seen  much  of  its 
progre-ss  toward  eliminating  foreign  oil 
dependence  reversed  by  administra- 
tion policies  over  the  past  3  years.  A 
temporary  surplus  of  oil  stocks  created 
by  a  worldwide  recession  in  the  indus- 
trial nations  has  lulled  us  into  compla- 
cency, and  a  shortsighted  reliance  on 
fossil  fuels  and  nuclear  power— no 
matter  how  costly,  dangerous,  pollut- 
ing, or  unreliable— has  replaced  the 
long-range  programs  initiated  in  the 
seventies  to  increase  conservation  and 
provide  clean,  reliable  energy  alterna- 
tives. 


Enactment  of  S.  2629,  S.  2630.  S. 
2631,  and  S.  2632,  the  four  bills  com- 
prising the  Energy  Efficient  America 
Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reestab- 
lishing our  commitment  to  energy  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources  as  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide affordable,  safe,  and  reliable 
energy  to  all  our  people  in  the 
future.* 


ORDER  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
TO  RECEIVE  AND  REFER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  not  going  to  be  in  session  on 
Monday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday  until  Tuesday,  May  8,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  they  be  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  President  pro  tempore  be  ati- 
thorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND 
DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  be  recognized  on  a  special  order 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
more  than  10  minutes  in  length,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY. 
MAY  8.   1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  stand  in  rece.ss  until  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  only  pro 
forma  and  will  be  recessed  then  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

On  Tuesday  next,  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  one  spe- 
cial order  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  to  be  followed 
by  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  after  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business.  At 
that  time,  the  Chiles  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  question. 

Since  there  is  an  order  for  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  the  Chiles  amend- 
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ment  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  other  matters  in 
addition  to  the  debate  on  the  Chiles 
amendment  may  be  taken  up  prior  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  of  next  week  at  least  will  be 
very  busy  days  and  that  there  will  be 
votes  on  each  day  and  perhaps  late 
sessions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  announce. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  record,  the  majority  leader.  I  be- 
lieve, has  stated— he  has  not  suggested 
otherwise— that  there  may  be  votes  on 
Tuesday  prior  to  the  3  p.m.  vote.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
entered  an  order  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment  at  3 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  majority  leader 
agrees  with  me.  does  he  not.  that  this 
does  not  in  and  of  itself  mean  no  votes 
prior  to  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
that  is  entirely  correct.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  making  that  state- 
ment and  drawing  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  to  that  possibility. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:07  p.m..  rcces.scd  until 
Friday,  May  4.  1984,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received    by 
the  Senate  May  3.  1984: 


National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr..  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safely  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years 
(reappointment). 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Gen.  Robert  T.  Marsh,  312- 18-4136FR. 
US  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  rea.ssigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze.  060-20- 
8707FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  rea.ssigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Welch.  514  32-7932FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8218.  8362.  and  8373,  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Herman  J.  Carpenter.  436  42 
7305FV.  Air  Force  Re.serve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Harper.  253-36 
3749FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alan  G.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ronald  C.  Allen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Boyd  L.  Eddins,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  George  D.  Eggert.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Re.serve. 

Col.  Richard  L.  Hall.  533  22  1052FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 


Col.  William  N.  Rowley.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Stuart  L.  Schroeder.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  David  S.  Trump.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Waller  G.  Vartan.  XXX-XX-XXXXPV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Wood.  XXX-XX-XXXXFV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Duane  A.  Young.  478  32-3269FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Babers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  lo  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Odom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  lo  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.   Lawrence  F.  Skibbie.   278-26- 
4580,  U.S.  Army. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3.  1984: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Bruce  E.  Thompson.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

//  My  people,  who  are  called  by  My 
name,  will  humble  themselves  and 
pray  and  seek  My  face  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways,  then  I  will  hear 
from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin. 
and  will  heal  their  land.—U  Chron- 
icles 7:  14. 

Gracious  God.  as  we  mark  this  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer,  may  our  prayer 
be  for  ourselves,  our  Nation,  and  all 
people  who  need  Your  protection  and 
care.  Encourage  us  to  be  the  people 
You  would  have  us  be  and  do  those 
good  things  that  are  worthy  of  Your 
creation.  May  Your  blessing  be  upon 
us  this  day  and  every  day.  That  justice 
and  mercy  and  peace  will  abide  with 
us  and  all  Your  people.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  appro\ed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clau.se  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344.  nays 
28.  answered.  '  pre.sent"  3,  not  voting 
58.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1281 
YEAS-344 


Ackerm.in 

Barnes 

Boehlert 

Addabbo 

Bateman 

BoKBs 

Akaka 

Bates 

Boland 

Albosta 

Bedell 

Bonior 

Alexander 

Beileason 

Bosco 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Boucher 

Andrew.s  iTX) 

Bereuter 

Boxer 

Annunzio 

Berman 

Bntl 

Archer 

Bet  hunt- 

Broomfield 

Aspin 

Bevill 

Brown  i  CA  i 

AuCoin 

Bilirakis 

Brown  iCOi 

Badham 

BliU-v 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMOi 

Coleman  <TXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Da.sc  hie 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dick.s 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  I AL I 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans iILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fcrraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Foley 

Ford  I TN I 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradi.son 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  <OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  <lITi 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 


Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertcl 

Hightowcr 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jefford.s 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogov.sek 

Koller 

Ko.simayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

L<vin 

L«-vine 

Levitas 

Lewis  iCAi 

Living.ston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LAi 

Long  (MDi 

Lett 

Lowry  iWAi 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  ill.i 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandlc-ss 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

MrCurdv 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneta 

Minish 

Moakley 


Molinari 

Mollclian 

Montijomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Purse  II 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Hodmo 

Roc 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roiikema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sen.senbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shu.ster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

S pence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Chappie 

Coughlin 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickin.son 

Dorgan 

Durbin 

Emer.son 

Evans (lA) 

Gejdenson 


Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

NAyS-28 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Jacobs 

Lipinski 

Martin  (NY) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Pa.shayan 

Penny 

Roberts 


Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whiltcn 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylte 

Yatron 

Young iFL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (AKi 


ANSWERED    PRESENT'.'-S 
Dymally  Oberslar  St  Germain 


NOT  VOTING-58 


Andrews  (  NO 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Barlletl 

Biaggi 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brvant 

Clay 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dingcll 

Edwards  'CAi 

Feighan 


Fiedler 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gramm 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hammer.schmidt 

Hance 

Han.sen  .  IDi 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Latta 


Leiand 

Lewis  (FL) 

Low  ery  i  CA ) 

Mack 

Markey 

Mrazek 

Ot  linger 

Paul 

RUS.SO 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Stangeland 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 


n   1110 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  changed  his  vote 
from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day   during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This   "bullet  "   symbol    iiJentitics  statements  or   insertions   whiih   .ire   not   spoken   by   the    Member  on   the   floor. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Government  of  Colombia 
for  its  recent  seizure  of  record  amounts  of 
cocaine,  congratulating  the  Government  of 
Colombia  for  its  decision  to  test  herbicldal 
eradication,  expressing  the  hope  thai  the 
Government  of  Colombia  will  carry  out  a 
sustained  eradication  program,  and  deplor- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  Colombia. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE  RO- 
TUNDA OF  THE  CAPITOL  TO 
HONOR  THE  UNKNOWN  AMER- 
ICAN VIETNAM-ERA  VETERAN 
SELECTED  FOR  BURIAL  AT  AR- 
LINGTON NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  296)  authorizing  use 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  honor 
the  unknown  American  who  lost  his 
life  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  buried  in  the  Me- 
morial Amphitheater  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rrprrst'nialurs 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  during  the 
period  beginning  on  May  25,  1984,  and 
ending  on  May  28,  1984,  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  may  be  used  for  the 
lying  in  state  of  the  remains  of  the  un- 
known American  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  who  has  been  selected  to  be 
buried  in  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemeter.v,  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  ceremonies  in  connection  with  that 
use. 

Sec  2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capiiol  may 
prescribe  appropriate  conditions  for  physi- 
cal preparations  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  rotunda  authorized  by  the  first  .section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Speaker  shall  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  delegation  representating  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  del- 
egation representing  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  car- 
ries out  the  mandate  voted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  93d  Congress,  This 
will  permit  the  ceremony  to  be  held 
and  the  body  to  lay  in  state  from  May 
25  until  May  28  in  the  rotunda,  prep- 
aratory to  burial  in  the  Memorial  Am- 
phitheater at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery of  a  young  American  whose  life 
was  taken  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 


On  May  17,  the  Unknown  will  be  of- 
ficially designated  with  great  ceremo- 
ny in  Hawaii  where  the  remains  now 
are.  The  Navy,  with  a  Coast  Guard 
escort,  will  move  the  Unknown  by  ship 
from  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco  arriving 
there  on  May  24.  The  next  day  the  Air 
Force  will  fly  the  remains  from  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  and  there  a  multiservice  ceremo- 
nial unit,  under  the  lead  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  will  move  those  remains  to  the 
Capitol  where  it  will  be  authorized 
here  to  lie  in  state,  and  this  resolution 
provides  that  the  Speaker  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  delegation  represent- 
ing the  Senate, 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  is  certainly  a 
worthy  tribute  to  our  missing  in 
action.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know, 
that  there  is  some  concern  amongst 
some  of  our  veterans  groups  through- 
out our  Nation  that  this  may  be  per- 
ceived as  a  closing  of  the  book  on  our 
missing  in  action.  We  certainly  hope 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  that  percep- 
tion and  that  that  will  not  occur. 

I  want  my  colleague  to  know  that 
there  were  some  reser\'ations  by  some 
of  the  leadership  of  our  veterans  orga- 
nizations with  regard  to  this  initiative. 
While  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  oux  missing  in  action,  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  will  continue  in 
our  efforts  to  try  to  bring  about  a  full 
and  final  accounting  of  our  mi.ssing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  who  still 
number  over  2,400. 

The  i-ssue  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
from  the  Vietnam  war  is  an  issue  that 
is  of  major  importance  to  many  of  our 
veterans  across  the  Nation— not  only 
to  our  Vietnam-era  veterans,  but  to  all 
the  veterans  in  America,  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Task  Force  on  American 
Prisoners  and  Mi.ssing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  believe  that  while  the  intern- 
ment of  the  remains  of  a  soldier  from 
the  Vietnam  war  is  a  worthy  tribute,  it 
is  premature.  With  some  2.500  Ameri- 
cans still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
and  with  the  thousands  of  families  of 
those  unaccounted  for  in  Asia  still 
waiting  for  word  on  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones,  such  internment  could  be 
perceived  that  our  search  for  the  miss- 
ing is  no  longer  a  high  priority.  Many 
Americans  will  question  the  liming  of 
this  internment,  and  will  wonder  why 
we  are  closing  the  book  on  our  Viet- 
nam experience  at  a  time  when  some 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  search 
for  our  MIA's  and  POWs. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  for  a 
full  and  final  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing   Americans.    I    hope    that    if    the 


Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  to 
contain  the  fragments  of  a  Vietnam- 
era  soldier,  we  will  not  forget  the  val- 
iant struggle  that  our  Americans  have 
made  in  Southeast  Asia— and  may  still 
be  making  there.  In  my  mind,  and  in 
the  mind  of  many  Americans,  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  not  be  over  until  all  of 
our  Americans— including  all  2.500  still 
unaccounted  for— come  home.  The  re- 
patriation of  remains,  and  the  return 
of  live  Americans  will  signal  the  final 
chapter  in  the  Vietnam  story.  With  in- 
creasing evidence  that  some  Ameri- 
cans may  still  be  alive  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  cannot  afford  to  close  the 
book  at  this  time.  With  the  increasing 
public  awareness  that  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  MIA/POW  issue,  it  is  my 
hope  that  placing  unidentifiable  re- 
mains in  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  this  time  will  not  send  a 
signal  to  the  American  people  that  the 
MIA  question  no  longer  has  the  urgen- 
cy and  the  importance  that  it  once 
had. 

Along  with  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  our  MIA  task  force  in- 
tends to  continue  working  to  secure  a 
full  and  final  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing Americans,  and  we  urge  our  fellow 
Americans  to  continue  this  effort  with 
us. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  generally  support 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman)  has  said,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  my  position  that  after  thor- 
ough study  and  after  heading  up  two 
select  committees  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  seems  that  no 
Americans  are  still  being  held  captive 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  fought  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

There  could  be  a  few  deserters  over 
there  living  with  the  Vietnamese  or 
living  in  Cambodia  or  Laos,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear,  that  in  my 
opinion  no  Americans  are  still  being 
held  captive.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
families  of  the  massing  to  give  the 
families  false  hope  when  there  is  no 
information  that  any  of  these  brave 
men  are  still  alive.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  that  we  need  to  continue  to 
gather  as  much  information  as  we  can 
on  what  happened  to  those  Americans 
and  not  stop  our  search  for  what  hap- 
pened to  these  Americans. 

We  made  a  good  accounting  in 
Southeast  Asia;  we  have  accounted  for 
all  but  4  percent  of  those  who  were 
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killed  or  did  not  come  home.  In  World 
War  II,  we  did  not  account  for  22  per- 
cent of  those,  and  in  the  Korean  war, 
22  percent  were  not  accounted  for. 

My  point  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  not  give  the  families  hopes 
that  any  Americans  are  still  alive  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  being  held  captive. 
I  would  certainly  hope  I  was  wrong 
and  Americans  are  being  held  captive: 
but  all  the  signs  point  that  no  Ameri- 
cans are  being  held  against  their  will.  I 
think  this  is  the  right  step  to  honor 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  the  reason 
it  has  taken  10  years  to  have  an  Un- 
known Soldier  for  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  under  the  technology  that  we 
now  have,  we  have  been  able  to  identi- 
fy all  the  Americans  who  came  into 
the  identification  center  in  Honolulu. 
This  American  was  not  identified  and 
it  is  only  proper  that  this  Unknown  be 
honored  as  we  have  honored  those  in 
other  wars. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
administration  or  anyone  else  views 
this  as  a  closing  of  the  chapter  of  our 
missing  in  action.  I  understand  the  re- 
marks that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  just  made, 
but  I  still  would  not  want  us  to  forget 
that  we  must  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  receive  a  full  accounting  for 
those  2,400  who  are  missing  in  action. 

I  do  not  view,  nor  do  I  believe 
anyone  should  view  this  particular 
long  overdue  ceremony  of  recognizing 
the  Unknown  Soldier  from  Vietnam  as 
a  closing,  but  po.ssibly,  a  refocusing  of 
attention  on  this  issue  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  need  to  resolve  it  and  con- 
tinue to  make  every  possible  effort. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  in  enumerating  the  sched- 
ule that  the  actual  lying  in  state 
would  be  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  be- 
ginning when.  May  25? 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  May  25,  and  continu- 
ing into  May  28. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  would  the  inter- 
ment in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery be  on  what  date? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  on  the  28th  of 
May. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  it  a  very  ap- 
propriate lime  of  the  year.  Memorial 
Day,  for  such  a  ceremony  to  take 
place,  but  with  only  one  caveat. 

The  Members  were  advised,  as  we 
agreed  on  a  schedule  early  on  in  the 


year,  that  we  would  take  our  Memorial 
Day  recess  from  the  25th  of  May 
through  the  29th,  which  I  am  sure 
most  Members  have  obligated  them- 
selves to  appearances  on  Memorial 
Day  occasions  back  in  their  respective 
districts. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  it  to 
appear  in  any  way  disrespectful  to 
what  is  taking  place  here  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capital  during  that  period  that 
there  will  not  be  a  great  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  all  of  whom 
wculd  probably  want  to  participate  in 
that  ceremony.  I  do  note  that  the  gen- 
tlemen's re.solution.  however,  does  call 
for  the  Speaker  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  delegation  represent- 
ing the  House  and  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  to  do  likewise,  so  that  the 
Congress,  both  Houses,  will  be  appro- 
priately represented  at  those  ceremo- 
nies, and  I  am  grateful  for  that  consid- 
eration in  the  resolution. 

I  am  sure,  if  put  to  a  vote,  each  and 
every  one  of  us  would  want  to  be 
present  on  that  very  solemn  occasion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
most  certainly  correct.  That  official 
delegation  appointed  by  our  Speaker 
and  by  the  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  will  formally  represent  the 
Congre.ss. 
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Undoubtedly  every  Member  would 
desire  to  be  present,  were  it  possible  so 
to  do.  There  is  no  date,  however,  upon 
which  we  might  select  a  more  appro- 
priate time  than  during  the  Memorial 
Day  period,  and  probably  no  date  on 
which  we  could  find  an  occasion  when 
all  Members  were  free  of  obligations 
previously-  entered  into. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  re- 
quest leave  for  Members  to  enter  fur- 
ther remarks  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  this  resolution? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  certainly  do. 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 296  authorizing  use  of  the  rotun- 
da of  the  Capitol  to  honor  the  un- 
known American  who  gave  his  life 
while  serving  his  country  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  be  buried  in  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  at  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  The  interment  cere- 
mony is  scheduled  for  Memorial  Day, 
May  28.  1984. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
is  our  Nation's  most  sacred  national 
monument  to  those  who  served, 
fought,  and  died  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  now  the  Vietnam  war.  Those 
brave  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  during  these  conflicts  deserve  the 


highest  recognition  and  honor  we  can 
bestow  upon  them.  We  are  now  able  to 
honor  those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  those  still  missing 
in  action,  by  placing  one  of  their  fallen 
comrades-in-arms  alongside  the  na- 
tional heroes  of  previous  wars  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
Unknown  from  the  Vietnam  war  be 
honored  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  This  is  a  deserved  tribute  on 
the  part  of  all  Americans  to  all  of 
those  who  served  in  that  long,  an- 
guished conflict  and  to  the  2,500 
American  servicemen  still  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  important  occasion  should 
renew  our  sense  of  obligation  to  all 
who  have  answered  their  country's 
call  to  service  in  time  of  war  and 
heighten  our  dedication  to  be  worthy 
of  their  sacrifices.* 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fitting  commemoration  for  the  mi.ssing 
patriots  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Memorial  Day  will 
be  very  special.  The  remains  of  a 
young  American  soldier  who  died  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
war  will  be  buried  in  the  Memorial 
Amphitheater  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  That  Amphitheater  is 
better  known  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

In  1973,  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  honor  those 
Vietnam  servicemen  still  missing  in 
action  by  returning  one  of  their 
number  in  the  Memorial  Amphithea- 
ter. Since  then,  our  technology  has  en- 
abled us  to  identify  the  remains  of  all 
Americans  who  came  into  the  identifi- 
cation center  in  Honolulu.  Now,  after 
more  than  10  years,  the  congressional 
directive  will  be  fulfilled. 

On  May  17.  1984,  the  unknown  .sol- 
dier will  be  officially  designated  with 
great  ceremony  in  Hawaii,  where  the 
remains  are  now  located.  The  Navy, 
with  a  Coast  Guard  escort,  will  move 
the  unknown  soldier  by  ship  from 
Hawaii  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
there  on  Mav  24.  The  next  day.  the 
Air  Force  will  fly  the  remains  from 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  out- 
side Washington,  D.C.  A  ceremonial 
unit  composed  of  members  from  each 
branch  of  the  armed  services  will  move 
the  unknown  soldier  to  the  Capitol 
where  he  will  lie  in  State.  On  Memori- 
al Day,  a  procession  will  take  the  un- 
known soldier  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Duly  appointed  representa- 
tives from  the  House  and  Senate  will 
be  in  attendance.  Ultimately,  the 
young  man's  remains  will  be  interred 
and  the  ceremony  will  end— the  sym- 
bolic conclusion  of  a  tragic  era  in  our 
history. 

If  I  recall  one  thing  from  that  era  it 
is  the  statistics.  The  routine  nightly 
broadcasts  recounting  the  number  of 
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dead  and  missing.  I  used  to  imagine 
the  families  of  the  soldiers  and  how 
they  must  have  felt  when  a  news  com- 
mentator reported  that  147  more 
young  men  had  perished.  Commenta- 
tors quickly  reported  the  casualties  on 
the  other  side  like  the  results  of  some 
ghastly  baseball  game. 

The  statistics  still  haunt  me:  nearly 
58,000  Americans  died  during  the  Viet- 
nam war:  over  2,400  Americans  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  I  feel  the 
horror  of  that  war  every  time  I  think 
of  the  families  or  hear  about  another 
troubled  Vietnam  vet. 

The  ceremonies  this  Memorial  Day 
w-ill  be  a  fitting  commemoration  to  the 
patriots  of  the  Vietnam  war  only  if 
they  stimulate  our  renewed  commit- 
ment to  the  families  of  the  dead  and 
missing  and  to  the  Vietnam  vets  them- 
selves. We  must  continue  to  work 
toward  a  full  accounting  of  those  2,400 
who  are  still  missing  in  action.  We 
must  continue  to  provide  educational, 
vocational,  and  health  services  for  our 
Vietnam  vets.  Above  all.  we  must  not 
allow  this  country  to  suffer  through 
another  tragedy  like  Vietnam.  Let  us 
make  this  Memorial  Day  a  time  to  re- 
member.* 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  concurrent  re-solulion  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  AWARD  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
TO  UNKNOWN  AMERICAN 

VIETNAM  ERA  VETERAN  SE- 
LECTED FOR  BURIAL  AT  AR- 
LINGTON NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
fH.R.  5515)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  the 
unknown  American  who  lost  his  life 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  buried  in  the  Me- 
morial Amphitheater  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  wonder  if  our  chairman 
would  explain  what  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  to  be  discu:  ed. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5515 
is  similar  to  acts  approved  in  1921. 
1948.  and  1957  authorizing  awards  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  to  unknown 
American  servicemen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  First  World  War.  the 
Second  World  War.  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  H.R.  5515  would  recognize  the 
gallantry  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  gave 
their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  Vietnam  Unknown  Soldier  will 
be  officially  designated  on  May  17. 
1984.  in  Hawaii,  where  the  remains  are 
now  located.  Following  the  ceremonies 
in  Hawaii,  the  Navy,  with  a  Coast 
Guard  escort,  will  move  the  Unknown 
Soldier  by  ship  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Air  Force  will  then  fly  the  Unknown 
Soldier  to  Washington.  D.C.  A  multi- 
service ceremonial  unit  will  move  the 
Unknown  Soldier  to  the  Capitol  to  lie 
in  state.  Finally,  on  Memorial  Day  a 
procession  will  take  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier to  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
for  interment  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns. 

If  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the 
medal  would  be  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interment  ceremony  on 
Memorial  Day.  For  that  to  be  po.ssible. 
the  Congress  must  act  without  delay. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  say  that: 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill, 
and  endorse  what  the  chairman  has 
just  .said  about  it.  This  particular  rec- 
ognition of  those  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  a  long  time  in  coming. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  confronted  with  re- 
mains that  are  identifiable  only  to  the 
extent  of  being  those  of  an  American 
serviceman  killed  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Department  has  been  properly  re- 
luctant to  give  up  efforts  to  identify 
all  the  remains  it  recovers. 

Now  that  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
unable  to  identify  this  unknown  Amer- 
ican, we  can  with  assurance  move 
swiftly  to  honor  him  and  all  those  he 
represents. 

And  so  I  join  with  the  chairman  in 
urging  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  passage  of  H.R.  5515. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  now 
a  long  one.  It  began  in  1921,  when  the 
Congress  authorized  the  selection  of 
an  unidentified  American  soldier  to  re- 
ceive national  honors  as  a  representa- 
tive of  all  American  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  First  World  War.  The  tradition 
was  continued  in  1948  and  in  1957  for 
the     Second     World     War     and     the 


Korean  conflict.  In  1973.  the  Congress 
authorized  the  designation  of  an  Un- 
known Soldier  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Remains  have  now  been  selected  for 
that  designation,  and  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  may  be 
laid  to  rest  with  appropriate  honors. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  5515. 
This  particular  recognition  of  those 
who  made  the  supreme  .sacrifice  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  confronted 
with  remains  that  are  identifiable  only 
to  the  extent  of  being  those  of  an 
American  serviceman  killed  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  Department  has  been 
properly  reluctant  to  give  up  efforts  to 
identify  all  the  remains  it  recovers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  effort  to 
identify  this  brave  American  has  been 
unsucceislul.  But  now  that  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  unable  to  identify  him.  we 
can  with  a.ssurance  move  swiftly  to 
honor  him  and  all  those  he  represents. 
I  can  think  of  no  honor  more  fitting 
than  the  Medal  of  Honor,  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  Unknown  Soldier  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  all  those  who  served 
their  country  so  bravely  in  Southeast 
Asia.* 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  desig- 
nation of  an  Unknown  Soldier  for  in- 
terment in  the  Memorial  Amphithea- 
ter of  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery is  a  highly  symbolic  event.  It 
honors  not  only  the  unidentified  serv- 
iceman whose  remains  are  designated 
but  also  all  those  servicemen  whose  re- 
mains have  gone  unrecovered  or  un- 
identified. 

The  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
the  Unknown  Soldier  is  yet  more  sym- 
bolic. B^  honoring  the  gallantry  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  we  honor  as  well  the 
distinguished  service  of  all  who  served 
this  Nation  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  This  Medal  of 
Honor  is  a  fitting  measure  of  the 
esteem  in  which  a  grateful  nation 
holds  not  only  those  who  gave  their 
lives  but  aLso  those  many  others  who 
served  so  unselfishly. 

Let  all  those  who  served  this  Nation 
in  Southeast  Ada  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  all  those  whose  loved  ones 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  that  war  view 
the  ceremonies  this  coming  Memorial 
Day  as  tribute  not  to  one  but  to  all. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
H.R.  5515  be  enacted  without  delay,  so 
that  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  all 
those  he  represents  may  be  honored 
this  Memorial  Day.» 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5515 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexenlatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That   the 
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President  may  award,  and  present  in  the 
name  of  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
the  unknown  American  who  lost  his  life 
while  serving  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  who  has 
been  selected  to  lie  buried  in  the  Memorial 
Amphitheater  of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Arlington.  Virginia,  as  authorized  by  section 
9  of  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-43). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  additional  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
5515.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


EL  CINCO  DE  MAYO 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  recognition  of  the  122d  anniversary 
of  the  battle  De  Puebla.  Mexico,  in 
which  a  small  but  determined  and  in- 
spired group  of  Mexican  fighters 
fought  and  defeated  the  French  Army, 
which  eventually  led  to  Mexico's  inde- 
pendence from  France.  The  event  is 
commemorated  in  Mexico  and  the 
Southwestern  United  States  as  "El 
Cinco  De  Mayo  "—the  5th  of  May. 

It  is  appropriate  today  that  we 
salute  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  for  the  tremendous  success 
they  have  achieved  as  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  strives  to  bring 
that  nation  back  from  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster.  His  Presidency  in- 
herited the  most  serious  political  and 
economic  crisis  since  the  revolution  of 
1910. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  southern 
neighbors  continuing  fight  for  eco- 
nomic independence  which  is  coming 
about  thanks  to  considerable  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  people. 
Today,  her  inflation  rate  has  been  cut 
in  half,  she  has  renegotiated  her  inter- 
national debt,  and  integrity  and  trust 
are  being  restored  in  her  Presidency. 
Mexico  can  look  forward  to  advocat- 
ing, leading,  and  setting  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  developing  Third 
World. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Mexicos  continuing  inde- 
pendence. 

"Que  viva  Presidente  de  la  Madrid." 
"Que  viva  Mexico  y  su  gente." 
"Viva  Los  Estados  Unidos.  " 


WE  CAN  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
rates  are  too  high  and  they  are  going 
up  again.  We  have  just  seen  the  first 
negative  results,  I  believe,  in  the  drop 
in  the  index  of  leading  economic  indi- 
cators. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  do 
something  about  high  interest.  We  ob- 
viously are  not  doing  a  great  job  con- 
trolling Federal  spending  and  borrow- 
ing, but  we  still  can  do  something 
about  high  interest  rates. 

This  month  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  offering  a 
bill  to  give  every  American  a  chance  to 
earn  a  significant  amount  of  tax-free 
interest,  provided  that  interest  is 
earned  in  the  traditional  passbook  ac- 
count. Among  this  bill's  purposes  and 
its  many  good  results  is  the  aim  of  re- 
ducing the  high  cost  of  money  in 
America's  lending  and  savings  institu- 
tions, now  estimated  at  10  percent, 
and  dramatically  improving  Americas 
low  savings  rate  which,  by  the  way,  for 
1983  was  4.8  percent,  the  lowest  since 
1929. 

If  we  can  cut  the  cost  of  money  to 
our  savings  institutions,  we  can  cut  the 
high  mortgage  rates  down  to  size,  and 
we  can  do  it  by  giving  every  American 
a  chance  to  earn  some  tax-free  income 
in  a  passbook  .savings  account. 


NO  MORE  CUBAS  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  go  unchallenged  remarks  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  our  colleagues.  These 
statements,  made  subsequent  to  visits 
to  Latin  America,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  some  of  these  Members  visited  a 
Central  America  far  removed  from 
that  which  I  visited  in  mid-April. 

As  chairman  of  the  Readiness  Sub- 
committee, I  walked  the  areas  where 
we  ha\e  put  up  temporary  structures 
and  airfields  to  support  maneuvers  in 
Honduras.  Plainly,  they  meet,  but  do 
not  exceed,  the  regulatory  require- 
ment of  minimum  and  essential  con- 
struction for  military  training  exer- 
cises. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  approached  the 
first  site  with  the  thought  I  had 
stepped  backward  in  time.  The  struc- 
tures—one could  scarcely  call  them 
buildings— were  almost  identical  to  the 
ones  in  which  I  lived  during  my  stint 
with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
They  in  no  way  resembled  the  kinds  of 
permanent  buildings  we  regularly 
erect  when  it  is  our  intent  to  become  a 
permanent  presence. 


I  invite  those  who  have  an  interest 
to  visit  those  places  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

If  we  are  to  debate  the  issue,  let  it  be 
on  the  merits  of  whether  we  believe  it 
is  appropriate  to  assist  the  weakened 
nations  of  Central  America  in  their 
fight  against  imported  totalitarianism; 
.et  us  not  muddy  the  waters  with  opin- 
ions on  the  architecture,  or  conjecture 
on  its  use. 

"No  more  Vietnams '"  has  become  an 
overworked  phrase  of  our  times.  Let 
this  President,  and  whomever  the  next 
President  might  be  announce  to  the 
world  there  will  be  no  more  Cubas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Then  all  of 
us  can  make  our  own  decision  as  to 
where  we  come  down  on  the  issue. 


AUTO  COMPANY  EXECUTIVE 
BONUSES  ARE  AN  AFFRONT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mul- 
timillion-dollar bonuses  which  have 
been  given  to  American  automobile 
company  executives  are  an  affront  to 
consumers  who  have  been  asked  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  cars,  and  for 
plant  workers  who  have  been  asked  to 
do  wi  hout  pay  raises  to  save  their 
companies. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  President  called  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry  into  his  office  to  let 
them  know  that  their  corporate  deci- 
sions were  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  President 
Reagan  should  call  the  presidents  of 
the  major  automobile  companies  in 
the  United  States  into  the  Oval  Office 
for  some  straight  talk. 

Government  help  to  the  automobile 
industry  was  meant  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  their  companies 
back  on  their  feel,  put  people  back  to 
work,  and  to  make  sure  that  our  cars 
were  more  competitive  with  the  Japa- 
nese. It  was  never  meant  to  give  these 
indefensible  corporate  bonuses. 
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THE  EDUCATION  FOR  GIFTED 
AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  MURPHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  along  with  my 
colleagues  the  Education  for  Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  Youth  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984.  This  legisla- 
tion will  launch  a  national  effort  to 
assist  States  in  maximizing  public  and 
private  resources  and  talents  to  devel- 
op, expand,  and  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  gifted  and  talented 


students.  While  the  Congress  has  over 
the  past  decades,  developed,  defined, 
and  maintained  Federal  roles  for  vari- 
ous students  with  unique  learning 
needs,  there  is  at  present  no  Federal 
leadership  directed  at  improving  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  gifted  and 
talented  youth  and  children.  The 
modest  Federal  role  that  this  legisla- 
tion provides  is  designed  to  fill  that 
gap.  The  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  calls  upon  our 
Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  our  State  and  local  government, 
private  enterprise,  and  our  American 
citizens  to  share  the  responsibility  for 
improving  education.  This  gifted  and 
talented  legislation  will  provide  the 
limited  Federal  role  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  rec- 
ommends. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  "NEW 
IRELAND  FORUM" 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  an  historic  day  in  the 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  "New  Ireland  Forum"  published 
its  final  report,  recommending  specific 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  bring  peace 
and  reconciliation  to  Ulster. 

The  report  recognizes  the  need  to  re- 
spect the  rights,  the  preferences,  and 
the  loyalties  of  all  parlies  to  the  long 
and  bitter  conflict. 

Much  hard  work  and  soul-searching 
has  gone  into  the  Forum's  report. 
Much  more  remains  ahead  before  the 
consent  of  all  parties  can  be  achieved. 

I  applaud  the  courageous  work  of 
the  Forum's  members,  and  urge  the 
British  Government  and  all  the  par- 
ties in  Northern  Ireland  to  carefully 
consider  the  Forum's  work  in  the 
spirit  it  is  presented— a  good-faith 
effort  to  find  a  peaceful,  political, 
democratic  solution  to  the  bitterness 
and  violence. 

Fifty-two  members  of  this  House 
have  now  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  res- 
olution presented  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  Mr.  Foley,  and  my.self 
endorsing  the  effort  of  the  forum  and 
urging  careful  consideration  of  their 
report.  I  urge  the  other  Members  of 
this  House  to  join  us  as  cosponsors  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  276. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  JOINS  IN  CELE- 
BRATING NATIONAL  NURSES 
WEEK 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  paying  a  special  salute  to 
the   nurses   across   America.   National 


Nurses  Week,  highlighted  by  National 
Nurses  Day  this  Sunday,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  largely  unsung  heroines 
and  heroes  of  American  medicine. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  are  blessed  with 
nearly  15,000  nurses  statewide.  This 
important  group  of  professionals  pro- 
vides vital  life-saving  services.  They 
put  in  long  hours  and  work  hard  serv- 
ing the  health  needs  of  all  citizens. 

In  our  veterans  centers,  in  our  com- 
munity hospitals  and  clinics,  and  in 
the  home,  this  special  group  of  indi- 
viduals is  working  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  lives  they  touch.  In  setting 
aside  this  special  time  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  made  by  the  nurses 
of  our  communities  and  across  the 
Nation,  we  are  saying  that  their  hard 
work  is  appreciated  not  just  this  one 
week,  but  every  day  of  the  year. 

Additionally,  the  contribution  made 
by  groups  such  as  the  West  Virginia 
Nurses'  A.ssociation.  on  the  State  level, 
and  the  American  Nurses'  A.ssociation. 
on  the  national  level,  is  significant. 
The  legislative  initiatives  promoted  by 
these  groups  have  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  vision  and  innovation. 
The  substantial  recommendations 
made  by  these  organizations  have  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  impact  of  legislation 
being  debated  in  the  Congress. 

I  join  in  saluting  the  nurses  of 
America,  during  this  their  special 
week. 


THE  VULNERABILITY  OF  THE 
MX  MISSILE 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
in  a  strong  defense  and  recognize  that 
the  United  Stales  must  maintain  a 
stable  deterrent— a  nuclear  arsenal 
powerful  enough  to  discourage  anyone 
else  from  using  nuclear  weapons.  Bui 
effective  deterrence  requires  stability. 
The  MX  missile  will  not  increase  sta- 
bility, because  it  is  a  destabilizing  first 
strike  weapon  and  it  is  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

Since  development  of  this  system 
began,  dozens  of  basing  modes  have 
been  considered  and  rejected.  More 
than  $1  billion  have  been  spent  to  find 
this  missile  a  home.  Now  the  decision 
has  been  made  to  place  the  MX  in  the 
same  vulnerable  silos  which  were  the 
source  of  the  problem  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  money  literally  down  the 
tubes. 

Last  year  despite  strong,  bipartisan 
opposition,  money  for  the  first  21 
weapons  was  appropriated.  This  year 
President  Reagan  has  requested  $5  bil- 
lion for  the  next  40  missiles.  The  total 
cost  of  this  system  may  approach  $30 
billion. 

I  believe  that  we  can  preserve  Ameri- 
ca's deterrent  strength  and  maintain 


our  military  capability  without  the 
MX  missile.  When  it  comes  to  matters 
of  defense  spending,  we  must  make 
wise  decisions.  While  fighting  the 
problems  of  a  huge  Federal  deficit,  all 
areas  of  spending  must  be  carefully 
evaluated.  Therefore,  this  body  must 
choose  what  we  can  afford  and  what 
we  need.  This  country  neither  needs 
nor  can  it  afford  to  waste  billions  on 
an  unnecessary  and  destabilizing 
weapons  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  year's  funding  request. 


THE  ALARMING  TREND 

TOWARD       HIGHER       INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  some  news  that  I  feel  should  be 
alarming  to  all  of  us.  Interest  rates  in 
this  country  are  rising,  and  rising 
rather  dramatically. 

Today  the  90-day  T-bill  rate  is  9.68 
percent:  a  year  ago  it  was  8.04  percent. 
The  prime  rate  today  is  12  percent:  1 
year  ago  it  was  10.5  percent.  Mortgage 
rates  today  are  13.73  percent,  and  a 
year  ago  mortgage  rates  were  12.75 
percent.  The  municipal  bond  rate 
today  is  9.94  percent,  and  a  year  ago 
the  rate  was  8.78  percent. 

Interest  rates  are  rising.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  our  Nation's  huge  defi- 
cit. The  3-year  S150  billion  downpay- 
ment  plan  that  has  been  much  dis- 
cu.ssed  is  a  political  cop-out.  It  is  just 
simply  not  enough.  Now  is  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  take  decisive  action  if 
we  want  to  prevent  another  round  of 
high  interest  rates  which  will  be  dev- 
astating to  our  farmers,  home  build- 
ers, small  businessmen,  and  business- 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  us  in  the  remaining  weeks 
of  this  .session  to  dramatically  reduce 
the  deficit  by  at  least  $220  billion  over 
the  next  3  years. 


AMERICA  CONTINUES  ITS  RO- 
MANCE WITH  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  .extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  love 
with  the  automobile  in  America.  For 
two  generations  Americans  have  been 
in  love  with  the  car,  and  although  the 
ardor  has  cooled,  the  central  romance 
has  continued. 

Add  to  that  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  industry  to  jobs  in  our 
country,  and  it  should  surprise  no  one 
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that  the  administration  has  rediscov 
ered  the  car. 

Headlines  abound  that  auto  quotas 
are  bad.  What  took  them  so  long? 

The  administrations  current  policies 
are  wrong.  Bad  politics,  worse  econom- 
ics. 

Current  policy  emphasizes  arbitrary 
quotas  and  denies  long-term  domestic 
content.  These  policies  work  a  tremen- 
dous economic  hardship  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  allow  current  manufac- 
turers an  ad  hoc  oligopoly,  and  put  no 
pressure  on  foreign  manufacturers  to 
follow  their  products  to  America. 

For  more  than  2  years.  I  and  others 
have  advised  the  administration  to 
revise  current  policy. 

Let  me  say  it  again  publicly.  Wise  ec- 
onomics and  sound  politics  demand  a 
quota-free  marketplace  combined  with 
a  transition  toward  majority  domestic 
content.  It  will  work  to  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  the  worker,  and  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  love 
again. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEAI 
SERVICE  CORPS 


•TH 


(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  ask  for  my  colleagues' 
support  for  legislation  I  have  just  in- 
troduced to  reauthorize  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  Congress- 
man Henry  Waxman,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  for  his  hard 
work  and  skilled  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant health  care  area. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
provides  medical  personnel  to  health 
manpower  shortage  areas.  These 
young  doctors,  in  return  for  Govern- 
ment scholarship  aid.  make  a  commit- 
ment to  serve  in  a  health  care  clinic  in 
one  of  these  medically  under-served 
areas  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  The 
clinics  then  pay  back  the  Government 
for  its  costs  in  educating  the  individual 
in  addition  to  a  salary. 

Nationwide  there  are  over  500  of 
these  small  National  Health  Service 
Corps  clinics  and  there  are  28  of  them 
in  New  Mexico. 

This  is  a  vitally  needed  national  pro- 
gram that  makes  a  major  difference  in 
the  lives  of  over  100.000  New  Mexicans 
in  my  district  who  depend  on  these 
clinics  for  their  principal  source  of 
health  care. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  program  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration tried  to  kill  last  year  by  im- 
posing a  new,  onerous  payback  policy 
that  would  have  forced  them  to  close 
their  doors.  But  the  Congre.ss,  in  a 
sharp  rebuke  to  the  White  House,  ap- 


proved my  legislation  which  reversed 
the  administration's  policy. 

This  new  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced not  only  assures  that  these 
clinics'  doors  will  remain  open,  but 
that  the  entire  program  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  years  ahead  by 
authorizing  2,200  new  medical  scholar- 
ships for  young  doctors.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  doctors  will  be  serving 
the  people  in  my  district  in  northern 
New  Mexico  in  the  1990's.  There  have 
been  virtually  no  new  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarships  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office  and  without 
any  new  doctors  in  the  pipeline,  this 
valuable  program  would  eventually 
die.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will 
permit  that  to  happen. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  believe  there  is  a  rather 
positive  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  seeing  that  some  measure  of 
justice  and  fairness  is  insured  in  the 
way  the  Federal  budget  is  divided  and 
in  the  way  Government  does  its  work. 
The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is 
a  classic,  textbook  example  of  com- 
monsense  government  at  its  best.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  patients  who 
use  these  rural  health  care  clinics  are 
older  Americans  living  on  small  fixed 
incomes  who  have  chronic  health 
problems.  This  legislation  benefit;;  not 
only  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  but  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  creative,  low- 
cost,  .sensible  way  to  successfully  deliv- 
er quality  health  care  to  those  in  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 


□  1150 


NICARAGUAN  MOTHERS- 
SIGNATURE  BOOK 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
June  of  last  year,  a  group  of  American 
women  visiting  Nicaragua  was  given  a 
signature  book.  This  book  contains 
over  2.000  signatures  of  Nicaraguan 
women  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the  war 
against  Somoza  and  in  the  continuing 
war  against  the  Contras.  The  Nicara- 
guan women  asked  that  the  book  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  symbol 
of  their  suffering  and  as  a  plea  to  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  aggression 
against  their  country. 

These  signatures  remind  us  of  the 
human  aspect  of  war.  Sometimes,  I 
think  we  forget  that  our  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  aid  result  in  the 
deaths  of  .sons,  daughters,  husbands, 
wives,  mothers,  fathers,  and  other 
loved  ones.  A  Nicaraguan  mother  who 
lost  two  sons  said,  and  I  quote: 

As  a  mother  .suffering  for  her  children,  I 
ask  you  to  take  the  message  lo  Mr.  Reagan 
and  ask  him  to  leave  us  in  peace.  We've  al- 
ready cried  a  lot  for  our  children  *  •  *  so  we 


as  mothers  ask  you  to  tell  your  country  and 
your  people  that  here  we  see  thousands  of 
mothers  askmg  that  there  be  peace. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh 
this  cry  for  peace.  I  am  placing  the  sig- 
nature book  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  for 
your  review.  A  letter  to  us  accompa- 
nies the  book  and  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention. The  book  will  be  in  the  lobby 
until  the  end  of  next  week's  legislative 
session.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  letter  and  review^  the  book. 


FIFTY  DAYS  OF  SILENCE 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  lo  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  50 
consecutive  days  now  that  we  have 
been  in  session.  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority have  asked  the  majority  leader- 
ship to  provide  clearance  for  various 
unanimous-con.sent  requests.  Those  re- 
quests have  dealt  with  a  variety  of 
issues,  ranging  from  permitting  volun- 
tary school  prayer  to  a  line  item  veto. 
These  requests  have  been  greeted  by 
50  consecutive  days  of  silence  from  the 
majority. 

Now,  we  have  all  heard  about  the 
silent  majority,  but  this  is  rather  ridic- 
ulous. The  majority  leadership  reacts 
like  Charlie  McCarthy  without  Edgar 
Bergen. 

The  silence  which  greets  requests 
from  our  side  says  a  lot.  Members  of 
this  body  who  want  to  debate  issues, 
who  want  to  vote  on  issues,  cannot. 
Members  of  our  minority  are  muzzled, 
and  because  they  are,  so  are  millions 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  sent  here  to 
work,  not  wait.  We  were  sent  here  to 
vote,  not  vacillate.  We  were  .sent  here 
to  deal  with  i.ssues.  not  defer  them. 

We  Republicans  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  the  Democratic  Convention  to  dic- 
tate our  legislative  agenda,  and  let  us 
not  let  the  California  primary  dictate 
immigration  policy. 

We  are  legislators,  not  the  lackeys  of 
campaign  consultants. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
AMERICAN  AND  SOVIET  POLI- 
CIES 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  sent  the  Marines  and 
the  Rangers  into  Grenada  to  liberate 
the  Grenadians  and  free  the  m.edical 
students,  many  liberals  were  quick  to 
criticize  and  often  they  used  as  the 
centerpiece  of  their  argument  that 
they  were  concerned  that  this  country 
was  becoming  like  the  Soviets  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  record  just  a 
minute.  The  Soviets  have  been  in  Af- 


ghanistan for  more  than  4  years  and 
they  are  still  there.  There  are  over 
150,000  combat  troops  there.  The  gov- 
ernment is  in  control,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  just  this  week  they 
launched  a  new  offensive,  high-alti- 
tude bombing,  a  major  offensive 
through  the  Panjur  Valley,  where 
they  arc  wreaking  havoc  on  the  poor 
Afghans. 

Contrast  that,  if  you  will,  the  United 
States  was  in  Grenada  for  2  months, 
7,500  troops  and  now  out,  a  few  MP's 
and  Coast  Guard  there  to  help  train 
the  Grenadians,  almost  universal  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Grenadians.  even  sold 
out  of  T  shirts  that  .say  "God  Bless 
America." 

Just  recently,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  it 
was  May  Day.  We  need  to  remember 
the  lesson  of  Hanna  Aaron,  who  wrote 
the  great  book  on  totalitarianism,  that 
totalitarian  governments  cannot  sur- 
vive without  exterior  expansion. 

Now.  I  ask  my  naive  liberal  col- 
leagues who  were  making  their  points 
and  who  were  the  nay  sayers  on  Gre- 
nada, are  you  still  really  worried  that 
the  United  States  is  like  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan? 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  AMEND 
TITLE  IX  OF  1972  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mi.ssouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  11  years  ago,  it  was  an  ac- 
cepted practice  for  many  colleges  and 
universities  to  require  female  appli- 
cants to  score  higher  on  their  entrance 
exams  than  their  male  counterparts  in 
order  to  get  into  .school.  Athletic 
scholarships  were  for  men  only. 
Female  students  were  strongly  advised 
to  pursue  "women's  fields  "  and  leave 
math,  science,  law,  and  medicine  to 
men.  Female  professors  were  paid  far 
less  than  their  male  counterparts. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  educational 
institutions  di.scouraged  women  from 
getting  the  opportunities  they  needed 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed in  our  society. 

But  11  years  ago  Congress  pa.ssed 
title  IX  of  the  1972  Education  Amend- 
ments, and  the  results  have  been  sig- 
nificant. Women  are  studying  profes- 
sional and  technical  fields  in  far  great- 
er numbers.  Athletic  .scholarships  for 
women  have  grown  to  over  10,000  per 
year.  Female  professors  are  no  longer 
denied  paying  positions. 

The  formula  for  title  IX  is  simple:  if 
an  institution  fails  to  end  discrimina- 
tory policies,  it  faces  a  total  cutoff  of 
Federal  funds,  including  student  loan 
assistance. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  ending  gender-based  dis- 
crimination since  title  IX  became  law. 
but  a  Supreme  Court  decision  earlier 


this  year  threatens  this  progress.  In 
deciding  Grove  City  against  Bell,  the 
Court  severely  restricts  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  title  IX,  making  a  sig- 
nificant cutoff  of  funds  to  a  violator 
institution  all  but  impossible.  Congress 
should  take  immediate  action  to  re- 
store this  legislation. 

The  language  that  the  Court  found 
wanting  is  the  exact  same  language  in 
legislation  guaranteeing  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  access  for  senior  citizens, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped.  Laws 
guaranteeing  these  rights  are  now  vul- 
nerable as  well. 

Together  with  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  amend  title  IX  to  satisfy 
the  Court  .so  that  title  IX  enforcement 
can  continue  today  as  it  has  for  the 
last  decade. 

During  past  debates  on  women's 
issues,  everyone  has  professed  their 
commitment  to  equality  for  women, 
even  if  they  have  opposed  measures  on 
other  grounds.  There  can  be  no 
equivocating  on  this  issue.  Title  IX 
works  for  women  by  mandating  equal 
treatment.  We  should  take  action  now 
to  make  sure  that  it  continues. 


FORFEITURE  REFORM  WOULD 
REDUCE  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

(Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, drug  trafficking  has  become  a 
major  problem  in  every  State,  county, 
and  city  of  this  great  Nation.  This 
problem  reaches  into  the  homes  of  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  curtail  this  epi- 
demic. 

Boats  seized  from  drug  traffickers  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  usually 
xandalized  and  looted  by  criminals 
before  they  ha\e  to  be  sunk  in  the 
river.  The  hundreds  of  seized  and  rot- 
ting \essels.  aircraft  and  autos  are  a 
national  embarrassment  because  the 
law  now  prevents  Government  offi- 
cials from  confiscating  and  selling  the 
vehicles  intact  until  after  conviction 
and  by  then  they  are  usually  worth- 
less. 

Forfeiture  reform,  which  would  cor- 
rect the  current  problems  in  our  law- 
enforcement  tool  of  forfeiture  are  con- 
tained in  S.  1762.  This  i.s  the  single 
most  important  legislative  tool  before 
us  to  reduce  the  drug  trafficking  into 
every  congressional  district.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  drug  trafficking  is  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  the  crime.  To 
reach  this  result,  forfeiture  allows  the 
Government  to  .seize  the  assets  used  to 
commit  the  crime  and  those  assets 
which  are  the  criminal's  illegal  profits. 

We  cannot  enforce  this  punishment 
correctly  as  long  as  current  procedures 
are  so  inefficient  and  time  consuming 
that  the  assets  rot  in  the  interim. 


Forfeiture  reform  is  just  one  of  the 
many  desperately  needed  reforms  that 
are  in  the  President's  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  The  American 
people  deserve  this  reform  measure 
today. 


ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
positioning  has  claimed  acid  rain  con- 
trol legislation  as  its  most  recent 
victim.  Yesterday's  defeat  of  H.R.  3400 
on  a  10  to  9  vote  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Environment  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Energy 
was  a  defeat  for  the  health  of  this 
country.  This  vote  is  an  unfortunate 
example  of  the  regional  trench  war- 
fare that  has  prevented  us  from  con- 
ducting constructive  dialog  on  the 
issue  of  acid  rain. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  acknowledged 
that  acid  rain  is  one  of  the  Nations 
most  pressing  environmental  pro- 
belms?  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  ac- 
knowledged that  in  this  House  today. 
The  environment  is  too  precious  to 
squander  and  yet  this  House  appears 
to  have  decided  to  do  so. 


THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL 

<Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Americans  consider  crime  to  be  one  of 
the  most  crucial  issues  affecting  their 
lives.  It  has  taken  nearly  14  years,  but 
finally  the  Senate  has  adopted  the  ini- 
tiative and  enacted  a  major  omnibus 
crime  bill,  comprising  some  44  differ- 
ent sections.  It  passed  the  Senate  91  to 
1  on  a  strictly  bipartisan  basis;  howev- 
er, if  the  House  leadership  has  its  way. 
the  House  will  never  get  to  vote  on 
this  issue  and  it  will  die  before  it  is 
ever  born. 

A  number,  a  handful  I  might  say.  of 
subcommittee  chairmen  are  exercising 
their  power  to  keep  the  House  from 
ever  having  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Democratic  leadership  to 
intervene,  because  these  Members  and 
I  am  sure  their  districts  are  no  freer  of 
crime  than  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

This  is  an  urgently  needed  bill.  I 
think  refusing  to  allow  the  House  to 
vote  on  this  issue  is  in  itself  a  crime. 

DIPLOMATIC  IMMUNITY  SHOULD 
NOT  MEAN  DIPLOMATIC  IMPU- 
NITY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday one  of  my  staffers  was  run  off 
the  road  by  a  driver  who  made  an  ille- 
gal lane  change.  Damage  to  my  staff- 
ers  car  will  probably  total  $200.  The 
D.C.  police  would  not  even  investigate, 
respond  or  come  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident. 

What  recourse  does  my  staffer  have? 

None. 

This  wild  driver  was  a  diplomat  from 
the  French  Embassy.  The  police 
couldn't  write  the  diplomat  a  ticket, 
nor  would  the  police  even  come  inves- 
tigate the  accident.  Diplomatic  immu- 
nity should  not  mean  diplomatic  impu- 
nity. 

Somehow,  someway,  there  should  be 
a  method  developed  which  at  very 
least  investigates  and  records  these 
diplomat-caused  accidents.  We  do  not 
have  to  prosecute,  but  we  should  keep 
records.  At  the  end  of  a  year  these 
records  should  be  examined.  Perhaps 
those  diplomats  who  have  trouble  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  in  this  country 
without  running  everyone  else  off  the 
road  could  be  given  a  warning  to 
either  learn  how  to  drive  or  take  a 
taxi. 


□  1200 


ANOTHER  DELAY? 

'Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  well  to  inform  you 
that  my  constituents  are  going  to  be 
angry— very  angry.  There  is  a  report  in 
today's  Washingon  Post  that  you  have 
once  again  delayed  floor  action  on  the 
immigration  bill.  This  time  until  after 
the  June  primary  elections  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Perhaps  the  Speaker  still  does  not 
realize  how  important  this  issue  is  to 
California.  But  what  I  find  to  be  even 
more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  own  California  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  requested 
this  delay.  This  is  most  interesting 
considering  the  fact  that  their  Presi- 
dential primary  will  probably  be  sewn 
up  by  then,  and  thanks  to  their  dili- 
gent efforts  during  the  reapportion- 
ment process,  it  appears  that  not  one 
of  them  faces  serious  election  threats. 

Until  now  I  was  telling  my  constitu- 
ents that  action  was  being  delayed  be- 
cause the  national  democrat  leader- 
ship just  did  not  understand  the  real 
concerns  of  the  Southwest.  How  am  I 
going  to  explain  that  it  seems  fellow 
Californians  are  now  prompting  the 
delay? 

Can  anyone  seriously  believe  that  we 
will  have  time  between  mid-June  and 
adjournment  to  consider  this  issue 
fully?  Does  the  Speaker  have  a  par- 
ticular time  in  mind''  I  need  to  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  my  constituents 
are  going  to  want  to  know. 


REPLACEMENT  OF  VITAL  LOCKS 
AND  DAMS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  yet  another  accident  at  the 
locks  and  dam  at  Gallipolis  has  inter- 
rupted the  flow  of  vital  commerce  up 
and  down  the  entire  Ohio  River 
system.  Consumers  and  jobs  depend- 
ent on  the  Ohio  River  for  the  delivery 
of  goods  and  products  are  now  faced 
with  two  poor  options: 

First,  the  main  locks  can  be  closed 
for  30  da.vs  while  the  faulty  gate  is  re- 
paired. This  would  require  tows  and 
boats  to  use  the  much  smaller  auxilia- 
ry gates,  this  would  back  up  and  delay 
traffic  and  in  some  instances  require 
the  costly  dismantling  of  larger  barges 
so  they  can  fit  through  the  small  gate. 

The  other  option  is  to  replace  the 
main  gate  with  parts  from  the  auxilia- 
ry gate.  This,  would  mean  that  all 
traffic  on  the  river  will  come  to  a  halt 
for  a  week  while  this  exchange  is 
made. 

During  the  past  year,  at  least  12 
such  accidents  have  taken  place  at  the 
Galliapolis  locks,  causing  damage  and 
halting  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River 
system. 

Every  day  that  we  here  in  Congress 
delay  in  authorizing  the  needed  relace- 
ment  of  these  vital  locks  on  this  one  of 
the  mo.st  important  water  transpoi'ta- 
tion  systems  in  the  world— the  Ohio 
River— we  are  costing  consumers  and 
our  Nation  time  and  money. 

Let  us  act  on  Congressman  Roe's 
water  authorization  legislation  before 
we  recess  this  summer. 


SCHEDULING  OF  IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  because  the  question  was 
raised  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  just  a  moment  ago  with  respect 
to  the  immigration  bill  and  its  sched- 
uling for  consideration  on  the  House 
floor. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  schedule  that 
bill  for  consideration  during  the  week 
of  June  11.  We  expect  to  devote  the 
entire  week  to  its  consideration, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Therefore, 
Members  may  expect  to  be  here  if 
they  are  interested  in  voting  on  the 
numerous  amendments  which  may  be 
made  in  order  to  that  immigration  leg- 
islation during  the  week  of  June  11. 

And  it  is  our  full  intent  and  specific 
purpose  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
week  we  shall  vote  on  the  bill,  voting 
it  up  or  down,  but  completing  action 
on  that  bill  before  we  go  to  any  other 
matter. 


MONDALE  WON'T  BITE  THE 
BULLET 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permi.ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  12,  1983,  Walter 
Mondale  announced  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  announcement  he  said 
that  he  had  the  experience  and  the 
strength  to  deal  with  world  leaders. 

Candidate  Mondale  cannot  even  take 
the  heat  of  pending  immigration  legis- 
lation in  this  House.  The  Speaker  has 
put  off  consideration  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  until  after  the  California  pri- 
mary. 

Just  disregard  any  publicly  offered 
explanations  for  the  delay.  No  Califor- 
nia Democrats  are  in  primary  election 
trouble.  Phil  Burton  made  sure  of 
that. 

It  is  true,  though,  that  the  AFL  CIO 
supports  the  immigration  bill  and 
powerful  Hispanic  Members  in  this 
House  from  California  oppose  the  im- 
migration bill. 

Candidate  Mondale.  despite  his 
claimed  superior  experience  and  al- 
leged resolute  strength,  wants  no  bul- 
lets to  bite  in  the  California  primary 
on  his  way  to  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion. That  is  the  real  reason  why  this 
House  will  not  consider  immigration 
legislation  until  after  the  California 
primary. 

All  you  Mondale  supporters  gather 
over  there  under  the  banner  that 
reads.  ■Let's  Put  a  Hypocrite  in  the 
White  House.  " 


SCHEDULING  IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
i.ssue  of  immigration  has  come  up  once 
again  and  it  is  very  interesting  that  it 
has  come  up  again.  But  I  hope  you  do 
not  mind  if  I  do  not  hold  my  breath 
waiting  for  its  actual  action. 

I  was  here  a  little  over  2  years  ago 
when  we  were  given  time  from  10  at 
night  to  2  in  the  morning  to  discuss 
this  important  issue,  and  because  it 
was  pushed  down  to  the  last  week  and 
200  amendments  were  in  order,  it  died 
of  its  own  weight. 

I  was  here  when  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
told  us  in  October  of  last  year  that 
this  was  not  a  national  issue,  there 
was  no  national  problem,  there  was  no 
national  constituency  for  it. 

I  was  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
.said  in  January  you  changed  your 
mind  and  it  was  going  to  be  one  of  the 
first  things  we  would  bring  up  this 
year. 


I  was  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
when  we  were  told  it  was  going  to  be 
the  first  thing  we  took  up  after  the 
February  break. 

I  was  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
Easter  when  we  were  told  it  was  going 
to  be  the  first  thing  brought  up  after 
Easter. 

I  was  here  when  we  were  informed 
that  it  was  going  to  be  brought  up  the 
very  first  thing  in  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  in  a  rules  commit- 
tee meeting  2  days  ago  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  in- 
formed us  that  it  would  be  brought  up 
the  week  of  May  21  and  we  would  have 
2  weeks  committed  to  it.  In  that  same 
meeting,  we  were  told  we  could  not 
deal  with  it  after  tho.se  dates  becau.se 
there  would  not  be  time  as  we  had  all 
of  the  appropriation  bills  to  consider. 

Imagine  my  surprise.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  opened  up  the  paper  today  and 
found  out  that  now  you  tell  us  that  we 
will  have  to  put  it  into  that  period 
when  we  have  no  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame  Mr.  Mon- 
dale called  you  and  asked  you  to  put  it 
off.  I  remember  Mr.  Mondale's  speech- 
es. He  tells  us  he  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States  because  he  is  a 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that 
anybody  that  needs  nighttime  fiction 
reading  ought  to  take  Mr.  Mondale's 
speeches  to  bed  with  them. 


IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations 
since  first  coming  to  this  House  is  to 
see  the  shabby  treatment  which  the 
majority  party,  the  Democrat  Party, 
has  treated  the  borders  of  this  country 
by  continuously  throwing  ever  possible 
block  in  front  of  a  meaningful  immi- 
gration bill  for  our  country. 

I  would  remind  the  Speaker  in  set- 
ting forth  the  policy  of  this  House  in 
the  form  of  a  schedule,  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  This  is  a  carefully 
crafted,  thought-out  bill  that  was 
molded  very  very  carefully  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  by  both  the  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  members  working 
together. 

Now  that  we  are  getting  closer  to 
election  it  does  appear  that  it  is  be- 
coming a  more  partisan  issue.  As  we 
have  seen  the  Democrat's  Presidential 
roadshow  rolling  across  th.s  country 
like  a  bowl  of  loose  jello.  caving  in  on 
every  issue  of  a  local  nature,  we  now 
see  that  this  particular  type  or  brand 
of  politics  is  making  its  way  into  the 
scheduling  of  issues  on  the  floor  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  This  is  not 
right. 

The  borders  of  this  country  are  not 
a  political  issue.  They  are  not  to  be 
made  into  a  political  football,  even 
though  this  is  an  election  year.  This 
House  has  a  responsibility  to  go  for- 
ward with  responsible  legislation. 


ACID  RAIN  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
a  democratically  controlled  House  sub- 
committee pulled  the  plug  on  acid  rain 
legislation  for  the  98th  Congress. 

The  approach  advocated  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  New- 
England  Congre.ssional  Caucus  is  a  fair 
and  good  faith  offer  to  our  colleagues 
from  the  Midwe.st.  The  Conte/ 
D'Amours  bill  (H.R.  4404)  requires 
each  region  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the 
total  costs  based  on  total  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions,  the  documented  cause 
of  acid  rain.  The  victims  of  acid  rain— 
my  constituents  in  western  Ma.ssachu- 
setts— are  willing  to  participate  in  a 
national  cost-sharing  program  de- 
signed to  spread  out  the  costs  of  re- 
duction. 

Instead  of  working  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable control  program,  the  subcom- 
mittee rejected  our  offer,  ignoring  the 
mounting  environmental  damage 
caused  by  acid  rain.  Just  this  morning, 
the  Springfield  Union  ran  a  front-page 
story  on  the  effects  of  acid  in  the 
Quabbin  Reservoir.  A  recent  study 
found  that  feeder  streams  to  the  reser- 
voir—which supply  the  city  of  Boston 
with  drinking  water— are  "contaminat- 
ed with  such  lethal  levels  of  acidity 
that  100  percent  of  the  fish  died  in  an 
experiment  conducted  last  month."  I 
will  include  the  full  text  of  the  article 
for  the  Record. 

How  long  will  the  Congress  wait 
before  a  control  program  is  adopted? 
How  long  will  the  acid  rain  of  terror 
ravage  the  environment?  A  democrat- 
ically controlled  subcommittee  an- 
swered those  questions  yesterday. 

[From  the  SpririKfield  Morning  Union,  May 
3,  19841 

Test  Shows  High  Acidity  Killing  Fish  in 
Quabbin 

'By  Donna  Parker) 

Belchertown— Feeder  streams  on  the 
we.siern  border  of  Quabbin  Reservoir  are 
contaminated  with  such  lethal  levels  of 
acidity  that  100  percent  of  the  fish  died  in 
an  experiment  conducted  there  last  month. 

The  alarming  results  have  prompted  state 
Fishery  and  Wildlife  researchers  to  investi- 
gate the  survival  rate  of  fish  in  the  vast  res- 
ervoir it.self. 

Early  experiments  at  reservoir  coves  near 
the  mouths  of  the  streams  found  that  90 
percent  of  the  rainbow  trout  turned  belly- 
up  in  less  than  six  days. 


"This  experiment  has  proved  conclusively 
that  the  western  streams  of  the  reservoir 
are  toxic  to  the  rainbow  trout,  and  that  in- 
creased acidity  has  created  toxic  zones  in 
the  reservoir.  "  reported  Dick  Keller  aquatic 
biologist  for  the  state  Fishery  and  Wildlife 
Division,  Wednesday. 

The  killer  streams  cited  by  Keller  includ- 
ed Cadwell  Creek.  Army  Camp,  Gulf.  Ather- 
ton.  Cobb,  and  Briggs  brooks,  and  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Swift  River. 

Keller  .said  that  these  streams  are  typical 
of  an  estimated  20  percent  of  the  streams  in 
the  state  judged  to  have  critically  high  acid 
levels. 

A  healthy  stream  normally  has  a  ph  level 
of  6  to  7.5.  while  a  ph  level  of  5  is  considered 
toxic  to  fish.  High  acidity  in  the  streams 
surveyed  reduced  ph  levels  to  as  low  as  4. 
Keller  said. 

This  experiment  was  a  very  good  indica- 
tion of  the  impact  of  acid  rain  on  our 
streams.  "  he  said. 

In  a  .separate  survey,  it  was  found  that  the 
upper  Millers  River  and  its  feeder  streams 
in  the  Wendell  and  Orange  area  have  lost 
all  non-game  species  due  to  a  total  loss  of  al- 
kalinity in  the  water. 

The  Chicopee.  Blackstone  and  Nashua 
Rivers  are  slated  for  similar  studies. 

However.  Keller  was  more  alarmed  by  the 
toxic  effects  the  contaminated  water  had  on 
fish  even  when  diluted  in  the  800  million 
gallons  of  re.servoir  water. 

'I  expected  the  fish  to  die  In  the  streams. 
I  did  not  expect  them  to  die  in  the  coves." 
he  said. 

The  study  was  prompted  by  a  severe  drop 
in  the  number  of  rainbow  trout  caught  at 
Quabbin  Re.servoir  in  the  past  two  years. 

Normally,  the  state  stocks  the  reservoir 
with  15.000  rainbows,  and  25  percent  are  re- 
trieved by  anglers  annually.  However,  since 
1981.  only  10  percent  of  the  fish  have  been 
caught. 

■  We  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  diminished 
numbers  were  caused  by  increased  predalion 
or  increased  acidity,"  he  said. 

Researchers  placed  1.500  fish  in  porous 
cages  sited  in  feeder  streams  and  reservoir 
coves  last  month  when  acidity  levels  are 
normallv  high  from  increased  spring  rain- 
fall. 

The  results,  yet  to  be  published,  showed 
that  increased  acidity  and  aluminum  con- 
tent in  the  water  caused  severe  gill  irrita- 
tion, killing  the  fish. 

Aluminum  levels,  lethal  to  fish  at  .1.  were 
measured  as  high  as  .9  in  some  streams, 
Keller  said. 

■  The  aluminum  is  leached  from  the  .soil 
by  increased  acidity.  When  both  are  pre.sent 
in  the  water,  the  toxicity  increases  dramati- 
cally." he  explained. 

Keller  fears  that  during  the  summer,  the 
aluminum  content  settling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  reactivated  by  the 
cooler  water  temperatures  there,  threaten- 
ing the  survival  of  species  that  live  in  all 
areas  of  the  Quabbin. 


D  1210 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  TO 
PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AND  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National     Commission     to     Preserve 
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Social  Security  and  Medicare— now 
that  is  a  noble-sounding  organization, 
and  certainly  the  slated  goal  is 
worthy,  one  that  we  all  share;  preserv- 
ing social  security  and  medicare. 

But  when  we  pose  questions  about 
the  organization  and  upon  closer  ex- 
amination of  what  is  being  done  to 
whom,  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over  the  no- 
bleness and  worthiness  associated  with 
it.  Millions  of  Americans  across  this 
country  are  being  told,  through  a  slick 
mail  order  house  operation,  that  the 
way  to  save  social  security  and  medi- 
care is  to  send  $10  to  some  post  office 
bo.x. 

Do  not  do  it.  Do  not  send  your  hard- 
earned  money  to  this  slick  mail  order 
operation.  Congress  has  preserved 
social  security  because  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  Congress  will  preserve 
medicare  because  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do. 


the 
and 


THIS  IS  A  REDUCED  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to  address 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Earlier 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
complained  about  the  high-interest 
rates  and  how  they  are  going  up.  He 
further  compared  the  current  rates 
with  last  year's.  He  noted  they  are  up 
slightly  and  we  should  be  concerned 
about  this.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  as 
do  most  Americans. 

But  what  he  failed  to  do  was  to  tell 
you  that  3'j  years  ago.  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  office,  interest  rates 
were  at  21'.'  percent,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  we  reached  exces- 
sively high  unemployment,  because 
the  previous  administration  did  not 
pay  attention  to  the  economy  and  to 
the  interest  rates. 

He  also  talked  about  the  huge  deficit 
and  remarked  something  must  be  done 
to  reduce  it.  He  remarked.  President 
Reagan's  $148  billion  downpayment  is 
too  little.  But  the  Democrats  have  pro- 
posed very  little  as  an  alternative. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  in  this 
body,  they  voted  for  $49  billion  more 
in  spending  than  was  finally  realized. 
That  means  that  instead  of  having  an 
$180  billion  deficit  we  would  have  had 
a  $229  billion  deficit  had  they  had 
their  way. 

So  I  think  the  people  of  America 
should  look  to  the  Democratic  Party 
for  some  leadership  because  they  sure 
have  not  shown  it  thus  far. 


body  earlier  last  year  and,  as  of  today, 
only  the  other  body  has  taken  action 
on  that  important  piece  of  legislation 
referred  to  as  S.  1762. 

The  House  version,  H.R.  2151,  lan- 
guishes, bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  no  action  yet  taken 
and  no  indication  of  hearings  yet 
planned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  House  may  not  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  an  important  item,  important 
enough  to  warrant  our  prompt  atten- 
tion. Nothing  should  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Americans  are  concerned 
about  serious  crime  and  the  Congress' 
seeming  inability  to  deal  with  it  effec- 
tively on  this  Federal  level. 

The  reforms  suggested  in  that  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983 
would  arm  our  Federal  enforcement 
officials  with  the  means  to  help  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  our  citizens  more  ef- 
fectively. 

We.  in  the  House,  the  people's  body, 
have  a  duty  to  debate  and  take  action 
on  the  matter  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  our  constituencies. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
calling  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  sched- 
ule hearings  with  an  idea  in  mind  to 
move  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 
before  the  summer  recess:  bail  reform, 
insanity  defense,  determinate  sentenc- 
ing, all  very  critical  to  better  law  en- 
forcement in  this  America,  and  this 
House  has  it  bottled  up.  and  may  it 
rest  in  peace  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 


UMI 


HOUSE  SHOULD  TAKE  UP  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  in  the  other 


leadership,  reflecting  an  indifference 
to  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  want  this  Con- 
gress to  act  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  good  for  the 
lamprey  eel  is  good  for  the  American 
people.  Let  us  bring  these  issues  up  for 
a  vote.  I  applaud  my  colleagues'  ef- 
forts to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  inaction  of 
this  House  on  such  critically  impor- 
tant issues. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SORTS- 
AND  THE  LAMPREY  EEL 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  an 
anniversary  day— of  sorts— but  not  one 
that  provides  much  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. The  House  has  been  in  .session 
now  for  some  52  days  this  year.  During 
that  time,  we  have  pa.ssed  a  budget 
resolution  and  a  couple  of  important 
measures,  but  not  much  else. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  House  acted 
on  a  bill  to  control  the  lamprey  eel 
population  in  the  Pere  Marquette 
River,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  other 
body  will  act  on  that  measure  soon. 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  action  on 
such  measures  as  a  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment,  immigra- 
tion reform,  criminal  law  reform,  or 
consideration  of  the  school  prayer 
issue,  somehow,  the  majority  leader- 
ship just  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
time  to  schedule  these  important 
issues. 

Time  and  time  again.  Republican 
Members  have  attempted  to  bring 
these  issues  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation, but  each  time  they  are  met  with 
a  wall  of  silence   from  the  majority 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CRIME  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is 
more  shocking  to  the  American  public 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  known  violent 
criminal  or  the  drug-peddling  felon  to 
have  been  arrested  and  then  to  sit  in 
jail  for  about  1  minute  or  1  day  at  the 
most,  and  then  be  accorded  bail  and 
the  day  after  to  recommit  the  same 
type  of  offense  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested and  put  in  prison  awaiting  trial. 

We  need  in  this  Congress  immediate 
action  on  bail  reform.  We  want  to  end 
the  practice  of  a  known  drug  pusher 
going  to  jail  for  bail,  paying  what  ever 
is  necessary  to  get  out  on  bail,  and 
then  fleeing  the  country  altogether 
and  never  coming  to  trial  or  going 
back  to  his  .same  business-as-usual 
practices  of  pushing  that  vile  product 
and  then  going  to  jail  again,  and  put- 
ting up  bail,  simply  paying  a  fine;  so  to 
speak,  or  paying  dues,  so  that  he  can 
keep  on  doing  his  evil  business. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  offered  a  comprehensive  crime 
package  bill  w'hich  includes  bail 
reform  in  which  the  President  insists 
that  we  ought  to  be  tougher  on  these 
repeat  criminals  and  to  make  bail 
tougher  to  obtain. 

We  need  action  on  this  and  I  urge 
the  majority  leadership  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  Thank  you. 


DAY  OF  RECKONING.  BAL- 
ANCED-BUDGET AMENDMENT  IS 
COMING 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
Senate  is  going  to  consider  and  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  Your 
time  is  coming.  The  day  of  reckoning 
will  soon  be  here. 

We  will  see  if  the  born-again  budget 
busters  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  aisle 
translate  their  rhetoric  into  action. 

Of  cour.se.  if  the  majority  is  really 
concerned  about  deficits  and  balanced 
budgets,  they  would  approve  the  unan- 


imous-consent request  and  bring  the 
amendment  to  the  floor  immediately. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  that  request.  The  Chair  has 
ruled  that  in  order  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest. I  have  to  have  the  clearance  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership. 
I  have  obtained  the  clearance  of  the 
minority  leadership  and  ask  for  the 
majority  leadership  to  give  us  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  hear  none. 

The  polls  show  that  America  cer- 
tainly knows  that  the  liberals  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  massive  national 
debt  and  the  current  high  deficits. 
The  American  people  know  that  the 
reelection  strategy  of  the  past  30  years 
of  the  liberals  in  this  Congress  to  tax 
and  spend,  tax  and  spend  for  reelec- 
tion must  come  to  an  end. 

Concerning  the  balanced  budget 
amendment,  it  will  soon  be  here  and 
the  liberals  in  this  House  will  be 
unable  to  hide  behind  their  rhetoric 
any  longer. 

As  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have 
just  begun  to  fight  for  the  passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 


majority  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Democrats  who  do  not  want  to  go 
about  such  work. 


DEMOCRATS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 
DELAYING  AGENDA  FOR 

AMERICA 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  out 
across  this  country  a  work  supervisor 
asked  an  employee  on  50  consecutive 
days  to  do  something  and  for  50  con- 
secutive days  that  employee  refused, 
in  most  workplaces  that  would  be 
grounds  for  firing  the  employee.  Let 
us  hope  the  same  standard  applies  to 
this  Congress. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
employers,  the  American  people,  want 
to  see  us  act  on  a  balanced  budget, 
school  prayer,  and  the  line-item  veto. 

For  50  days  some  of  us  have  been 
asking  this  House  to  do  what  our  em- 
ployers want.  On  50  consecutive  days 
this  House  has  refused. 

Maybe  the  only  way  to  correct  this 
kind  of  insubordination  is  to  fire  the 
people  responsible  come  this  Novem- 
ber. 

Let  us  be  clear,  it  is  not  the  Republi- 
cans who  have  been  negligent.  The 
Republican  leadership  made  clear  day 
after  day  they  are  willing  to  see  these 
important  matters  debated.  It  is  the 
Democrats  and  their  leadership  who 
are  the  negligent  parties. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  all  of  those 
who  have  come  to  the  floor  for  the 
last  several  weeks  asking  the  will  of 
the  American  people  be  carried  out. 

Over  the  past  50  days  we  have  seen  a 
contrast  between  the  political  parties 
develop  in  this  House:  The  Republi- 
cans who  want  to  work  on  those  kinds 
of  things  of  great  concern  to  the  vast 


ONE  MINUTES  NOT  SUITABLE 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  MAJOR  LEG- 
ISLATION 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  comment  that  frankly,  those 
of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  would 
just  as  soon  not  give  any  more  1  min- 
utes. We  would  love  to  have  the 
Speaker  decide  that  we  represented  a 
force  as  important  as  Big  Labor  or 
that  we  were  as  important  as  the  front 
runner  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  But  when  a  bill  can 
be  written  on  Monday,  taken  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  Tuesday,  voted 
on  on  Wednesday  because  Big  Labor 
wants  it.  When  a  major  bill  can  be 
pulled  because  a  Democratic  front 
runner  for  the  Presidency  wants  it  and 
we  cannot  bring  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  or  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  voluntary  prayer  or  a  very 
important  package  to  stop  crime  and 
drug  use  in  America,  then  we  have  no 
alternative  except  to  come  to  the  floor 
day  after  day  and  make  sure  the 
American  people  know  that  it  is  the 
Democratic  leadership  which  on  issue 
after  issue  does  what  the  big  bosses 
want  and  on  Lssue  after  issue  hides 
from  the  American  peoples'  true  de- 
sires. 
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And  we  would  hope  the  leadership 
would  quit  what  they  are  doing,  meet 
with  us.  work  out  a  common  schedule 
and  let  us  have  a  decent,  fair  chance 
to  pass  the  American  people's  agenda. 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  May  3. 
1984.) 


FEDERAL  RECLAMATION  HY- 
DROELECTRIC POWERPLANTS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  491  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  4275. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4275)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  at  various  existing  water 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Flippo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr,  Cheney)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr,  Udall), 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R,  4275.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee  contains  two 
titles.  Title  I  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  generating  capacity 
at  seven  existing  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion dams.  This  program  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  188  MW  of  clean, 
relatively  inexpensive  power. 

Since  the  committee  reported  H.R. 
4275.  title  I  has  become  the  subject  of 
some  controversy.  Some  of  the 
projects  are  the  subject  of  pending 
FERC  applications.  Others  are  in  the 
midst  of  discussion  about  financing  ar- 
rangements. Although  I  support  the 
development  of  this  additional  capac- 
ity, and  I  believe  that  hydropower  is 
an  important  component  of  our  na- 
tional energy  mix.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  defer  authorization  of  these 
seven  projects  for  awhile.  Therefore.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  strike  title  I  and 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  rest 
of  ihe'bill. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  a  settle- 
ment of  contract  rights  for  power  gen- 
erated at  the  Hoover  Dam.  on  the  Col- 
orado River.  Hoover  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1928,  and  was  originally 
known  as  the  Boulder  Canyon  Dam. 
When  it  was  constructed  it  was  awe- 
some, because  of  its  massive  size— 600 
feet— and  because  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  power  that  it  could  gener- 
ate and  the  water  that  could  be  stored 
in  its  reservoirs. 

Today,  more  than  50  years  later. 
Hoover  is  still  an  awesome  structure. 
The  benefits  of  its  power  system  and 
its  reservoir  system  are  distributed  to 
millions  of  people  in  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. California  and  Nevada. 

In  1930.  in  order  to  guarantee  the  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  investment  in 
Hoover  Dam,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   solicited     customers     for    the 
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power  to  be  generated  there.  Although 
the  power  was  offered  to  many  cus- 
tomers, the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict. Southern  California  Edison,  the 
cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena.  Bur- 
bank,  Glendale  and  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  signed  up.  In  some 
cases,  those  customers  had  to  agree  to 
contracts  for  more  power  than  they 
could  actually  use.  They  took  that 
risk,  and  their  repayment  agreement 
enabled  the  United  States  to  construct 
the  project.  Part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  power 
customers  was  the  original  purchasers 
would  be  entitled  to  renewal  of  their 
contracts  after  the  original  50-year 
period  expires. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  that 
those  original  contracts  expire  in  1987. 
In  1979  the  Western  Area  Power  Au- 
thority (WAPA)  began  the  process  of 
reallocating  the  power.  In  the  course 
of  the  marketing  process,  a  bitter  fight 
erupted  among  the  three  States  and 
the  United  States.  California  had  one 
theory  of  how  the  power  should  be  re- 
allocated, Nevada  and  Arizona  had  an- 
other, and  WAPA  had  a  third  strate- 
gy. The  dispute  was  heightened  by  the 
filing  of  a  lawsuit  by  Nevada  in  1981. 
Arizona  joined  in,  and  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  complex  suit  that  threat- 
ens to  disrupt  the  power  future  of  cus- 
tomers in  all  three  States. 

Luckily,  cool  heads  have  prevailed, 
and  the  legislation  before  us  repre- 
sents a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
legal  issues  involved  in  the  power  allo- 
cation program.  As  is  the  case  in  most 
compromises,  no  one  gets  exactly  what 
he  wanted:  but  all  the  parties  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  power,  and  a  poten- 
tially lengthy,  cosily  and  very  bitter 
lawsuit  is  avoided. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Arizona-Califor- 
nia wars.  I  can  tell  you  very  honestly 
that  I  am  very  relieved  that  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  this  settlement. 

The  agreement  has  several  parts: 
First,  the  power  from  the  existing  ca- 
pacity from  Hoover  is  reallocated  to 
the  original  purchasers.  This  fulfills 
the  provision  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  that  guarantees  a  right  of 
renewal  to  'he  original  contractors. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  existing  generators  at 
Hoover  through  an  uprating  program. 
The  uprating  will  provide  an  addition- 
al 500  MW  of  power.  This  power  will 
be  allocated  roughly  equally  among 
the  three  States. 

In  order  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
Hoover  power  to  more  customers,  the 
bill  provides  that  California's  share  of 
the  uprating  (about  127  MW).  may  not 
be  sold  to  customers  that  now  receive 
20  MW  or  more.  That  means  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  MWD  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  the  new  power.  Instead. 
WAPA  will  market  it  to  preference  en- 
tities in  California.  Several  municipali- 
ties,    including     Anaheim.     Banning. 


Colton.  Azusa.  and  Riverside  have  ap- 
plied to  WAPA  for  this  power. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion over  the  financing  of  the  uprating 
program.  The  bill  now  provides  that 
funds  may  be  advanced  by  the  power 
purchasers,  or  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Today.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  deletes  the 
authorization  for  Federal  funds  and 
says,  instead,  that  funds  shall  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  purchasers.  This  is  100 
percent  of  the  co.sts.  The  power  pur- 
chasers have  agreed  to  this  financing 
arrangement,  they  are  capable  of  rais- 
ing the  moneys,  and  they  will  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  United  States 
to  advance  costs.  The  contracts  will 
provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vanced funds,  plus  interest,  from  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  uprated  genera- 
tors. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  that  power 
from  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
in  Page.  Ariz.,  will  be  marketed  first  to 
the  Arizona  power  customers.  This 
marketing  program  is  in  accord  with 
the  proposed  WAPA  marketing  crite- 
ria. The  revenues  from  that  power  will 
assist  the  repayment  of  the  central  Ar- 
izona project,  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
.sons  of  the  1968  act  that  authorized 
the  project. 

The  settlement  contained  herein  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  debate  and 
negotiation.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Governors  of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  by 
all  parties  to  the  litigation,  and  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Although  the 
bill  is  complex.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
provides  an  equitable  allocation  of  the 
Hoover  resource  among  cutomers  in 
the  three  States,  and  that  it  permits 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  contracts  smoothly  and 
without  controversy.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4275,  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1983.  As  members  know, 
the  committee  will  offer  amendments 
this  morning  to  delete  title  I  of  the 
bill.  I  will  focus  my  comments  on  title 
II.  the  amendments  relating  to  Hoover 
Dam  Powerplant. 

Hoover  Dam  is  one  of  the  greatest 
American  engineering  achievements. 
The  dam  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  controls  for  beneficial  use 
one  of  our  major  rivers,  providing 
flood  control,  irrigation  water,  power 
generation,  recreation  and  other  bene- 
fits to  millions  of  Americans  through- 
out the  West.  Ironically,  when  Hoover 
Dam  wsis  built,  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  Federal  Government's  engi- 
neering ability  to  construct  the 
project. 


There  were  also  doubts  about  the 
economic  feasibility  of  Hoover  Dam. 
To  resolve  these  latter  doubts,  con- 
tracts for  power  were  signed  with  vari- 
ous contractors,  designed  to  recover 
the  Federal  Government's  costs  of 
construction,  with  interest.  Contracts 
for  power  generation  from  Hoover 
Dam  were  signed  in  1937.  and  will 
expire  in  1987.  These  contracts  have 
been  fully  performed.  Under  the  origi- 
nal authorization,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
contractors  are  entitled  to  renewals  of 
their  contracts— a  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  their  investment  in  the  facility. 
Contractors  at  Hoover  Dam  took 
power  under  contracts  which  required 
them  to  buy  power  even  if  they  could 
not  resell  it. 

When  the  time  for  renewal  ap- 
proached, the  three  lower  basin  States 
which  had  traditionally  been  served  by 
the  facility  began  to  disagree  about 
their  relative  shares  of  future  output. 
At  the  .same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, in  a  commendable  manner, 
began  to  consider  the  proper  method 
of  modernizing  the  facilities  at  Hoover 
Dam  Powerplant.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation proposed  to  expand,  or 
uprate.  the  power  generation  capacity 
at  Hoover  Dam. 

After  the  inevitable  law  suits  began, 
the  parties  recognized  that  a  negotiat- 
ed .solution  would  better  provide  cer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  future  use 
of  Hoover  Dam.  and  they  negotiated 
such  an  agreement.  The  basic  purpose 
of  title  II  of  H.R.  4275  is  to  ratify  this 
agreement.  Briefly,  the  agreement 
shares  out  power  both  from  the  origi- 
nal output  and  from  the  uprating. 
among  various  entities  in  Arizona. 
Nevada,  and  California.  The  parties 
arc  convinced,  and  the  committee 
agreed,  that  this  is  a  fair  .settlement  of 
their  legal  rights  under  the  original 
authorization  for  Hoover  Dam.  The 
administration  supports  this  proposed 
compromi.se  as  well.  After  carefully  re- 
viewing the  proposal.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  the  parties,  and  fair  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  well,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentlewoman,  from 
California. 

This  amendment  raises  a  very  basic 
question  about  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  our  national  resources. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  this  Con- 
gress has  told  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  that  the  wastefulness,  the  lar- 
gesse, the  benefits  of  a  generous  past 
must  change. 

We  have  taken  away  services  from 
senior  citizens:  food  from  children; 
funds  from  our  schools:  housing  away 
from  the  poor. 
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Today  the  issue  is  whether  we— in 
1984— can  continue  to  live  as  we  did 
five  decades  ago.  when  the  Hoover 
power  was  first  allocated. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  President.  ga.soline  was  25  cents  a 
gallon,  a  candy  bar  was  less  than  a 
nickle— and  Hoover  Dam  power  was 
contracted  away  at  enormously  subsi- 
dized rates. 

The  cost  of  that  subsidy  is  stagger- 
ing. Hoover  power  costs  about  a  half-a- 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour.  Consumers 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  to  have  a 
Hoover  power  contract  pay  10  times 
that  amount  or  more  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest. 

But  that  subsidy  is  not  free.  It  is 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  represented 
by  every  Member  of  this  house  who 
are  not  Hoover  customers. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  perpetuate  that  subsidy  for  an- 
other 30  years.  In  just  the  first  decade 
of  that  extension,  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  would  be  $3.5  bil- 
lion. 

By  what  rationale  should  Southern 
California  Edison,  a  private  utility, 
continue  to  enjoy  subsidized  rates, 
while  customers  of  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric,  also  a  public  utility,  pay  12 
times  as  much? 

Why  should  Los  Angeles  receive  ben- 
efits, but  San  Francisco  be  prohibited 
from  sharing  in  Hoover's  power? 

Why  should  the  shares  of  Arizona 
and  Nevada  be  increased,  but  nothing 
be  allocated  to  New  Mexico,  Utah  or 
Colorado? 

The  original  customers  claim  a  spe- 
cial right  to  renewed  contracts  because 
they  supported  the  project  during  the 
early  years,  when  the  success  of  the 
Hoover  project  was  in  doubt.  As  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Examin- 
er noted  recently.  50  years  of  preferen- 
tial, subsidized  power  would  seem  an 
adequate  appreciation  for  past  loyalty. 

Today,  there  are  many  other  poten- 
tial purchasers  for  this  power,  many 
willing  to  pay  market  price  for  the 
power. 

We  do  not  give  away  the  public 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States. 
We  competitively  lease  our  offshore 
tracts. 

We  do  not  give  away  our  coal  re- 
sources: yet  some  of  those  who  casti- 
gated former  Interior  Secretary  Watt 
for  his  failure  to  secure  fair  market 
value  for  coal  now  endorse  this  30-year 
subsidy  of  hydroelectric  power. 

We  do  not  give  away  irrigation  or 
municipal  water.  In  fact,  this  Congress 
recently  enacted  tough  reforms  to 
make  irrigators  pay  the  real  cost  of 
the  water  the  Federal  Government  de- 
livers to  them. 

So  let  us  not  make  special  rules  for 
Hoover  power  contractors.  We  are  not 
punishing  or  penalizing  them  by 
asking  that  they  leave  behind  the 
power  prices  of  the  1930's  and  enter 
the  real  world  of  the  1980's.  We  are 


not  suggesting  that  they  give  up  their 
right  to  Hoover  power. 

We  only  ask  that  they  purchase 
power  on  the  open  market,  through 
competitive  bidding,  and  that  they  pay 
their  own  utility  bills  instead  of  pass- 
ing along  the  multibillion-dollar  cost 
of  their  subsidies  to  the  other  power 
users  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4275.  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Hydroelectric 
Powerplants  Authorization  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  hydroelectric 
generating  facilities  in  seven  existing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  and  it 
provides  for  the  relocation  of  the 
output  of  Hoover  Dam  power. 

Because  of  the  growing  need  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  re- 
sources due  to  the  rising  cost  of  fossil 
and  nuclear  electrical  generation,  leg- 
islation was  introduced  in  Congress  in 
1977  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  additional  gener- 
ating units  at  several  sites.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken. 

Again  in  the  97th  Congress  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  to  expand  power 
generation  facilities  at  a  number  of  ex- 
isting reclamation  projects,  including 
Hoover  Dam.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  Hoover  allottees  in  California.  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada  were  in  disagreement 
as  to  the  disposition  of  any  additional 
power  at  Hoover.  Therefore,  the 
Hoover  provision  was  dropped  from 
the  bill  and  the  bill  was  not  acted 
upon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress interest  was  again  focused  on  hy- 
droelectric powerplants.  Again  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  recommended 
rewinding  or  uprating  the  Hoover  gen- 
erators, along  with  the  other  essential 
replacement  work  at  other  Bureau 
projects. 

Overlapping  congressional  efforts  to 
authorize  the  hydroelectric  facilities, 
the  Western  Area  Administration, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  marketing 
of  power  available  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Hoover  Dam.  the 
Navajo  generating  station  and  the 
Parker  Davis  project  began  developing 
criteria  for  the  marketing  of  power 
from  Hoover  beyond  the  May  31,  1987, 
expiration  date. 

The  original  contracts  commencing 
June  1,  1937.  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
allotted  approximately  64  percent  of 
Hoover  power  to  users  in  California 
and  18  percent  to  each  of  the  States 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  In  addition  to  the 
renewal  of  the  contracts  was  the  crite- 
ria for  the  marketing  of  the  additional 
power  which  would  be  produced 
through  the  renovation  or  uprating 
program  at  Hoover.  However,  attempts 
to  resolve  the  differences  among  the 


three  States  in  determining  the  crite- 
ria resulted  in  bitter  controversy, 
which  has  already  been  described  by 
Chairman  Udall.  which  erupted  and 
ended  in  a  lawsuit  in  1982.  A  settle- 
ment was  urgent.  Failure  to  reach  one 
would  result  in  lengthy  and  costly  liti- 
gation, as  well  as  an  uncertain  energy 
future  for  millions  of  Ariierican  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  great  deal  of 
negotiation  and  compromise,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  is  embodied  in 
title  II  of  this  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion continues  the  authority  which 
Congress  reserved  to  itself  in  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928  to  pre- 
.scribe  terms  and  conditions  for  the  re- 
newal of  Hoover  power  contracts. 

Another  major  ingredient  of  this  set- 
tlement relates  to  power  surplus  to  the 
pumping  needs  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  produced  at  the  Navajo  gener- 
ating station  in  Arizona.  This  is  to  go 
initially  to  Arizona,  as  Arizona  does 
not  share  as  fully  in  firm  Hoover 
power,  and  is  expected  to  provide  sup- 
plemental funds  to  assist  in  making 
po.ssible  the  timely  construction  of  the 
authorized  Central  Arizona  project  fa- 
cilities. 
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This  will  permit  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  the  optimization  of  the 
Navajo  power  resource  and  making 
supplemental  funding  for  CAP  avail- 
able. 

This  legislation  provides  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  further  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources 
through  utilizing  existing  dams  and 
reservoirs  to  maximize  the  efficient 
u.se  of  Federal  facilities.  I  would  like  to 
at  this  time  quote  from  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  Hon. 
Morris  K.  Udall.  and  it  slates,  in 
part: 

■Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  support 
enactment  of  H.R.  4275.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct  and  operate  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  a  various 
existing  water  projects  and  for  other 
purposes.  "  if  amendment  as  suggested. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
are  two  areas  which  the  Bureau  would 
like  to  see  amended.  One,  substitute 
Treasury  market  interest  rate  lan- 
guage for  the  interest  rate  provisions 
in  the  bill  as  exist.  That  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  an  amendment  which  Con- 
gressman Udall  will  propose,  and  a 
tax-exempt  status  to  obligations  issued 
to  finance  the  Palisade  power  enlarge- 
ment project.  That  will  also  be  ad- 
dressed by  Congressman  Udall. 

We  in  Arizona  have  paid  for  the 
projects:  the  users  have  paid  for  the 
projects,  and  will  continue  to  pay  for 
these  projects.  We  understand  the 
need  to  conserve  energy.  We  under- 
stand the  need  that  we  cannot  just 
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expend  any  of  our  energy.  The  abso- 
lute requirement  for  this  Nation  to 
conserve  our  very  scarce  energy  re- 
sources, particularly  those  that  we 
obtain  through  the  use  of  falling 
water,  which  is  really  the  only  clean 
and  noncontroversial  energy  resource 
this  Nation  has. 

Congressman  Udall  will  have  an 
amendment  which  will  impose  strict 
conservation  measures  on  the  use  of 
this  power,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  attain  that  goal. 

The  American  people  do  not  need  to 
be  told  of  the  need  to  conserve;  they 
have  seen  utility  rates  go  to  57  percent 
in  the  past  decade,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  people  do  not  need 
to  see  further  increases,  particularly 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  our  el- 
derly and  poor  and  handicapped,  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  impose  some 
sort  of  free  market  value  on  the  elec- 
tricity which  comes  from  the  Hoover 
generating  plant. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  McNuLTY). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  it  will  be 
signficantly  amended  by  the  Udall 
amendment,  is  a  prudent,  intelligent 
and  farsighted  piece  of  legislation,  and 
it  ought  to  be  passed.  The  Bo.xer 
amendment  which  will  be  proposed, 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  premise  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment is  that  folks  are  not  paying 
enough  for  electricity;  the  10  million 
of  them  in  the  Southwest  of  America, 
and  that  consequently  the  power 
should  be  auctioned  off  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  stockholders?  I  suggest 
not.  but  rather  in  increased  rates. 

You  know,  there  is  a  place  in  Cali- 
fornia called  Yosemite  where  people 
seek  permits  to  visit  and  camp  over 
weekends  and  more  folks  want  to  go 
there  than  there  are  permits.  Now,  if 
you  want  to  follow  this  theory  to  its 
ultimate  absurdity,  we  ought  to  auc- 
tion off  the  permits  to  Yo.semite  and 
let  the  highest  bidders  have  them. 

We  do  not  need  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment, and  we  do  not  need  arbitrarily 
to  force  higher  prices  for  this  electrici- 
ty. This  comes  right  cut  of  the  same 
school  of  thought  that  says  that  hard- 
ship is  good  for  the  character,  so  let's 
administer  some. 

I  would  urge  all  the  Members  to  vote 
against  the  Boxer  amendment  to  pre- 
serve the  fragile  but  sensible  compro- 
mise that  has  been  worked  out.  espe- 
cially insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
an  important  part  of  this  litigation 
which  could  be  expensive  and  pro- 
tracted. 
Defeat  the  Boxer  amendment. 
Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4275.  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Title  1  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  hydropower  fa- 
cilities at  seven  existing  dams.  Title  l\ 
would  provide  for  the  uprating  and  al- 
location of  power  at  Hoover  Dam. 

As  maintained  by  previous  speakers, 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
delete  title  L  So  I  will  address  title  IL 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  Members 
present  today  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  half  century  of  courtroom 
battles  over  the  allocation  of  the 
water  from  the  lower  Colorado  River. 
I  think  that  long  and  involved  contro- 
versy provides  the  appropriate  back- 
ground for  understanding  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  consensual  agreement  set 
forth  in  title  II  of  H.R.  4275.  That  the 
three  States,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
agencies,  are  able  to  join  in  supporting 
the  enactment  of  title  II  demonstrates 
that  a  lesson  was  learned  from  the 
battles  over  water  in  the  lower  Colora- 
do River.  Honorable  agreement  and 
compromise  are  far  better  than  pursu- 
ing in  the  courts  that  illusory  goal  of 
complete  victory. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  agree- 
ment represented  by  title  II  was  not 
easily  achieved  and  came  about  only 
because  of  the  willingness  of  the  par- 
ties to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table  and  hammer  out  their  differ- 
ences. But  that  conflict  is  now  in  the 
past.  The  important  matter  now  is  to 
get  the  bill  passed,  with  title  II  in  its 
present  form,  so  that  the  parties  in- 
volved can  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  begin  the  long  process  of 
working  our  specific  power  contracts 
prior  to  the  1987  deadline. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  my  support  for  H.R.  4275. 
The  Federal  Reclamation  Hydroelec- 
tric Power  Plants  Authorization  of 
1984.  Title  II  of  this  bill  memorializes 
an  agreement  between  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada  regarding  the 
supply  of  energy  generated  by  the 
Hoover  powerplant.  There  have  been 
several  years  of  litigation  and  debate 
over  this  issue,  and  I  am  plea.sed  that 
these  three  great  States  have  resolved 
their  differences.  I  encourage  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  H.R.  4275. 

However,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California.  Although  Congre.ss- 
woman  Boxers  amedment  is  well  in- 
tentioned,  her  amendment  will  do  con- 
sumers a  great  disservice  and  set  a 
sweeping  precedent  without  the  bene- 
fit of  committee  review. 

For  almost  50  years,  the  national 
policy  for  pricing  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric power  has  been  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  prices  must  be  the  lowest 


possible  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  the  public  interest. 
The  Boxer  amendment  would  under- 
mine that  policy  by  allowing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  auction  Hoover 
power  to  consumers  at  the  highest 
possible  price. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  in 
the  power  business  to  make  a  profit  at 
the  expense  of  consumers.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Federal  hydro- 
power  program  is  not  to  maximize  rev- 
enue at  taxpayer's  expense  but  to  sell 
power  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to 
consumers  and  recover  the  Govern- 
ments  investment  and  operating  ex- 
penses. Selling  Federal  power  at  an  ar- 
tificial market  rate  would  place  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  consumers. 

Based  on  1982  sales  to  public  bodies, 
costs  to  consumers  would  jump  by  an 
incredible  440  percent  or  nearly  $2.2 
billion  a  year.  During  the  last  decade, 
electricity  rates  have  already  increased 
over  57  percent.  I  have  never  received 
a  constituent  letter  commending  the 
cost  of  electricity,  and  I  suspect  that 
no  other  Member  has  either. 

Jacking  up  the  costs  of  Federal  hy- 
droelectric power  can  only  discourage 
public  utility  companies  from  relying 
on  one  of  nature's  purest  forms  of 
energy.  The  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920 
makes  no  attempt  to  favor  one  region 
of  the  country  over  another.  Rather, 
consumers  in  up.state  New  York,  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  in  the  West 
have  all  shared  the  benefits  of  cheap, 
clean,  renewable  hydropower.  Hydro- 
power  is  generated  by  falling  water 
and  is  produced  without  dire  public 
health  and  safety  problems  or  adverse 
environmental  consequences. 

Ironically,  supporters  of  the  Boxer 
amendment  are  in  fact  arguing  for  a 
penalty  to  over  II  million  consumers 
in  only  one  region  of  the  country -the 
Western  United  States.  This  kind  of 
regional  bias  has  no  place  in  a  body 
that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  representing  the  entire  Nation.  If 
supporters  are  serious  about  market 
pricing,  then,  this  change  in  policy 
should  be  analyzed  in  a  national  con- 
text. 

Finally,  supporters  of  market  pricing 
claim  that  increasing  energy  costs  to 
consumers  will  stimulate  con.servation. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  that  we 
need  to  encourage  all  energy  u.sers  to 
be  conservationists.  The  increased  cost 
of  electricity  has  already  served  to  en- 
courage consumers  to  conserve.  The 
demand  for  electricity  has  been  cut  in 
half  over  the  last  few  years  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  trend  will 
continue. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  this 
amendment  will  cause  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  water  to  southern 
Californians  and  will  jeopardize  the 
water  supply  of  northern  Californians. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 


Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4275.  and  also  strongly 
oppose  any  amendment  that  would 
change  major  national  policy  without 
comprehensive  hearings  in  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagomarsino),  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4275,  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  primary  component  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  authority  to  increase 
the  hydroelectric  power  capacity  at 
Hoover  Dam.  This  amazing  structure 
is  one  of  the  largest  power  production 
facilities  in  the  world.  It  currently  pro- 
vides 1,450  megawatts  of  power  to  con- 
sumers in  California,  Nevada,  and  Ari- 
zona. However,  increasing  power  de- 
mands, as  well  as  the  U.S.  movement 
toward  energy  independence,  dictates 
the  need  to  expand  this  important  and 
clean  energy  source. 

An  even  more  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation,  though,  is  the  settle- 
ment of  a  longstanding  dispute  over 
the  renewal  rights  to  Hoover  Dam 
power  which  is  currently  in  litigation. 
The  agreement  contained  in  H.R.  4275 
was  carefully  worked  out  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoover  allottees  and 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Energy.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  in- 
terior committee.  Similar  legislation 
has  already  passed  the  other  body.  It 
would  be  tragic  to  lose  such  a  carefully 
crafted  compromise  through  failure  to 
enact  this  bill.  The  result  would  be 
prolonged  litigation  and  the  creation 
of  uncertainty  over  future  power  sup- 
plies for  the  affected  States  and,  no 
doubt,  no  increased  power  supplies  for 
many  years  to  come. 

This  legislation  would  also  result  in 
a  substantial  savings  of  oil  each  year. 
As  a  nation,  we  must  work  together  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
supplies,  especially  given  the  volatile 
nature  of  the  Mideast.  Hydroelectric 
power  is  a  clean,  inexpensive,  and 
more  importantly,  renewable,  energy 
source.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  expand  the  use  of  our 
water  resources  for  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
Boxer  amendment  or  market  pricing 
amendment  to  require  the  auctioning 
off  of  the  uprated  power  capacity  at 
Hoover  Dam.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
all  hearing  complaints  from  our  con- 
stituents about  increasing  utility  rates, 


it  would  be  tragic  to  demand  higher 
rates  for  this  power.  This  amendment 
would  have  a  drastic  impact  on  power 
consumers.  In  addition,  as  we  all  know, 
or  I  hope  we  do,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  the  power  business  to 
make  a  profit.  This  longstanding 
policy  should  definitely  not  be  aban- 
doned, especially  at  the  expense  of 
electric  consumers,  and  especially 
without  adequate  hearing  and  consid- 
eration. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague.  Mo  Udall,  for 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done  on  this 
bill.  I  know  he  has  put  in  many  hours 
of  hard  work  to  strike  such  a  signifi- 
cant compromise. 

Finally.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  energy  legis- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  that  he  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  party  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  this  year  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  argument  about  new- 
ideas.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  lous- 
iest new  idea  that  has  come  along  here 
in  the  \as\.  few  weeks  in  Congress.  It  is 
called  the  Boxer  amendment  or.  as 
somebody  said,  the  Second  Boxer  Re- 
bellion. 

Suppose  I  came  to  you  and  said,  I 
have  a  great  new  idea." 

'What  is  the  great  new  idea,  Udall? 

"Well,  the  great  new  idea  is,  let  us 
soak  the  electric  power  customers,  the 
people  whose  home  electricity  bills 
have  already  gone  up  50  or  60  percent 
in  the  last  few  years.  Let  us  soak  them 
for  another  $4':;  billion  in  electric 
rates." 

That  is  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment proposes.  Some  people  .say  that 
the  environmentalists  want  this 
amendment  and  some  environmental 
groups  do.  They  have  the  idea  that 
somehow  the  way  to  save  power  or 
conserve  power  is  to  jack  up  the  rates 
to  customers.  But  when  you  have  de- 
cided to  lower  the  national  debt  by 
generating  more  money  back  for  Uncle 
Sam,  you  have  decided  that  somebody 
is  going  to  pay  it,  and  you  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  that  great  honor  the  names 
of  the  electric  power  consumers  in 
that  area. 

Let  me  give  you  another  election 
year  idea  here.  A  vote  against  the 
Boxer  amendment  is  a  consumer  vote. 
This  is  a  consumer  bill.  And  this  is  not 
my  impression  alone.  I  read  from  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  30  from  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  on 
this  bill.  They  say  in  part,  and  I  quote: 
The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
.strongly  opposes  both  of  these  ideas. 

The  other  being  the  Bates  amend- 
ment. 

In  view  of  high  charges  for  energy  and  the 
essential  nature  of  electricity,  it  would  be 


unconscionable  for  the  Congress  to  endorse 
a  policy  of  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  in 
pricing  Federal  power. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  destroy  50  years  of  public  power 
development,  50  years  of  having  hy- 
dropower play  a  part  in  our  national 
energy  mix,  50  years  of  the  idea  that 
cities  and  local  communities  that  want 
to  own  their  own  electrical  distribu- 
tion systems  can  do  so.  You  may  make 
some  points  with  some  environmental 
organizations,  but  you  are  not  going  to 
make  any  points  with  consumers  and 
you  are  not  going  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  by  going  for  this 
amendment. 

So  I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  bill 
and  opposition  to  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has  con- 
sumed 2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney)  has  14 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  lime  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  under 
consideration  H.R.  4275,  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Hydroelectric  Power- 
plants  Authorization  Act. 

I  had  intended.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  legislation 
restructuring  the  interest  rate  formula 
in  .section  107  with  the  intent  of  recov- 
ering the  full  cost  to  the  Government 
of  constructing  the  various  power- 
plants  contained  in  H.R.  4275. 

My  amendment  would  have  had  the 
interest  rate  set  at  whatever  the  cur- 
rent market  yield  was  on  the  Treasury 
notes  at  the  time  the  money  for  these 
projects  was  appropriated.  This  would 
have  replaced  the  method  contained  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  bill  which 
computed  the  interest  rate  by  deter- 
mining the  weighted  average  of  previ- 
ous borrowing  on  Treasury  notes  with 
at  least  a  15-year  maturity  period. 
Such  a  practice  would  be.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  bad  policy  for  Congress  to  fall 
into.  Using  previous  low  interest  bor- 
rowing rates  in  the  formula  would 
drag  down  the  final  computation,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  lower  interest 
rate  not  reflective  of  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Treasury  to  borrow  this  money. 

I  was  informed  yesterday,  however, 
that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Udall  is  plan- 
ning to  offer  his  own  amendment 
striking  title  I  from  the  bill,  which 
contains  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction for  six  and  seven  power- 
plants.  The  seventh  affected  plant  is 
at  the  Hoover  Dam.  however.  I  under- 
stand that  the  financing  for  this  con- 
struction will  be  paid  up  front. 
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With  no  repayment  involved  there 
seems  little  need  for  me  to  waste  this 
body's  time  any  further  arguing  over 
interest  rate  computations.  Also,  since 
the  only  thing  betier.  in  my  view,  than 
attempting  to  readjust  the  repayment 
terms,  is  to  avoid  them  altogether,  I 
plan  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
amendment  offen  d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

If  the  Udall  amendment  is  passed. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  offer  my 
own. 

There  is  another  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress at  this  time  also.  It  is  the  one  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  Boxer)  and  affects  title  II 
of  this  bill.  My  understanding  of  it  is 
imperfect.  I  hope  it  will  be  improved 
by  this  debate.  At  the  moment,  it 
seems  rational  and  fair. 

When  the  Hoover  Dam  was  first  con- 
structed, it  was  successfully  argued  in 
the  1930s  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  that  region  of  the  country 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation  at 
that  time,  was  struggling  out  of  a  de- 
pression, that  it  be  provided  with 
cheap  power.  However,  the  Federal 
Government  can  no  longer  afford  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  Southwesfs 
power  needs,  nor  should  it.  It  is.  I 
would  contend,  time  for  the  recipients 
of  Hoover  Dam  power  to  begin  helping 
with  the  national  fiscal  crisis  by 
paying  for  its  own  power. 

Currently,  the  power  .sold  now  is  un- 
dervalued when  compared  to  the 
market  value  of  power  around  the 
country.  This  legislation  would  perpet- 
uate this  situation  for  the  ne.xt  30 
years.  As  I  now  understand  it.  the 
Bo.xer  amendment  will  undo  a  special 
interest  subsidy  to  specific  customers 
which  has  been  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  taxpayers. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer)  would  end  this  practice  and 
auction  off  the  power  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  would  return  in  the  fir.st 
10  years  approximately  $3.5  billion  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  would  bring  a 
fair  market  value  and  .some  equity  to 
our  national  power  policy. 

I  think,  unless  someone  can  make  a 
contrary  case,  that  we  owe  this  vote  to 
the  taxpayers.  I  am  especially  sur- 
prised that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  argue  for  a  fair  market  price  of 
other  energy  forms  still  want  to  cling 
to  the  crutch  of  their  own  subsidy. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  supported  by 
the  committee  provides  that  all  fund- 
ing for  the  uprating  of  Hoover  power 
generation  will  be  provided  by  local  in- 
terests. In  return,  these  local  interests 
will  receive  the  power  under  an 
agreed-upon  formula.  This  seems  emi- 
nently fair. 
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Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  fact  that  power  from 
Hoover  Dam  will  continue  to  be  sold  at 
below-market  rates.  First.  I  think  it 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  this 
cannot  fairly  be  characterized  as  a 
subsidy.  There  are  no  direct  Federal 
appropriations  involved  and  the  power 
is  being  provided  under  contracts 
which  have  provided  for  repayment  of 
Federal  costs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  long-term  contracts  to  pro- 
vide this  power  in  return  for  repay- 
ment of  the  facility. 

This  is  not  a  subsidy  under  any 
normal  definition  of  the  term.  If  this 
were  a  subsidy,  then  any  long-term 
contract  which  did  not  for  its  term 
completely  reflect  market  conditions 
would  be  a  .subsidy.  If  Government 
treated  such  charges  as  subsidies,  then 
the  public  which  buys  Government 
bonds  would  periodically  have  its 
return  on  such  bonds  reduced  because 
they  represented  a  subsidy.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  see  that  this  argument 
would  threaten  most  public  facilities 
financing  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  power  at  Hoover  Dam 
has  been  provided  on  the  same  basis 
that  public  power  has  been  provided 
throughout  the  United  Stales— at  Fed- 
eral cost.  This  reflects  the  fact  that 
public  re.sources  should  be  provided  to 
the  public  without  an  effort  to  reap 
profits  from  their  sale,  since  by  defini- 
tion if  this  were  the  goal  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  have  private  interests 
organize  the  resource. 

For  the.se  reasons,  the  public  inter- 
est has  been  and  will  be  protected  by 
the  use  of  Hoover  Dam  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  Arizona. 
California,  and  Nevada.  The  bill  de- 
serves your  support. 

n  1300 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  am  sometimes  amazed  at  how  short 
the  public  memory  is.  and  I  am  aston- 
ished to  see  the  Boxer  amendment 
coming  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
amendment  based  on  exactly  the  phi- 
losophy that  fought  the  concept  of 
public  power  originally  50  to  60  years 
ago.  It  is  an  amendment  that  is  based 
upon  a  philosophy  that  was  exactly 
that  which  the  anti-public-power 
people  used  all  those  years  when  they 
saw  public  power  as  a  Communist  plot. 
It  is  based  on  exactly  the  philosophy 
carried  on  in  the  last  great  public 
power  debate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
on  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  anti-public- 
power  amendment  that  one  would 
expect  to  come  out  of  and  in  fact  has 
been    proposed    by    David    Stockman 


down  at  OMB,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  anti-public-power  proposal 
that  we  found  in  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion report. 

Now.  all  of  those  things  did  not 
come  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  yet  this  proposal  does.  I 
have  asked  myself  why,  and  the  only 
answer  I  can  come  up  with  is  that 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  all 
utilities,  public  or  private,  are  bad.  "so 
let's  soak  the  utilities." 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
all  the  Boxer  amendment  would  do  is 
to  lake  low-cost  power  away  from  a  lot 
of  people  and  see  that  no  one  gels  it. 
The  prices  for  everyone  will  go  up. 
This  does  not  mean  low-cost  power  is 
going  to  go  to  someone  else:  it  does  not 
mean  low-cost  power  is  going  to  be 
spread  around.  It  means  that  the  rates 
for  everyone  will  go  up  and  the  lights 
that  go  out  first  will  be  the  lights  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  philosophy  of 
public  power  was  valid  originally,  it  is 
valid  now,  and  the  Boxer  amendment 
must  be  defeated  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
They  are  precisely  on  target  as  far  as 
those  of  us  from  the  Northwest  are 
concerned.  I  will  join  the  gentleman  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  he  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friertd.  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment,  not  supporting  it? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Yes:  but  I  have  never 
found  the  Reagan  administration  to 
put  a  high  priority  on  consistency. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  All  right.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  that  we  do  have  pro- 
grams with  lifeline  rates  for  people 
who  have  problems  paying  their  utili- 
ty bills,  and  that  that  is  a  separate 
issue  apart  from  this  issue? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Does  that  mean  that  ev- 
erybody who  is  just  above  where  you 
draw  the  line  is  then  going  to  have  to 
pay  higher  rales  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  you  have  a  marketplace 
concept  that  is  anti-public-power? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  No.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make— and  obviously  I  am 
not  making  it  to  the  gentleman— is 
that  that  issue  of  power  to  people  with 
low  incomes  is  another  issue  and  does 


not  necessarily  mean  that  those  who 
are  supporting  the  Boxer  amendment 
oppose  those  kinds  of  programs. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  some  of  the  people 
in  the  Hoover  Club  are  private  utili- 
ties. I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
they  come  after  the  preference  clause 
customers  get  their  shot  at  the  power, 
and  w'hat  the  gentlewoman  is  doing 
would  simply  mean  that  everybody, 
public,  private,  poor,  and  rich,  would 
pay  more.  Nobody  gains  anything.  Ev- 
erybody loses  with  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  the  point  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  I  might,  that  there  are  public 
power  companies  that  would  love  to 
gel  into  the  Hoover  Club,  and  they 
cannot:  the  private  utilities  are  in 
ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  was  really  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
really  the  spokesman  for  the  Reagan 
administration,  but  I  want  to  correct 
the  impression  here  that  the  Reagan 
administration  supports  the  Boxer 
amendment.  The  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's policy,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  very  clearly  that  they  are  against 
the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
be  happy  to  be  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration,  and  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  administration  en- 
lhusia.slically  supports  the  bill  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  would  oppo.se  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  HUCKAEY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton who  was  just  in  the  well  that  we  in 
the  Stale  of  Louisiana  today  have 
some  of  the  highest  utility  rates  in  the 
entire  Nation.  We  ha\e  coal  plants 
built  on  some  of  the  Nation's  most  lu- 
crative natural  pas  fields.  Because  of 
public  policy,  we  now  have  to  import 
coal  from  out  West.  So  if  you  are 
going  to  penalize  one  section  of  the 
country  for  public  policy,  in  this  case, 
not  letting  us  use  natural  gas  as  a 
boiler  fuel,  why  should  you  reward  an- 
other section  of  the  country  with  a 
public  policy. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman 
voted  on  that  amendment  several 
years  ago,  but  certainly  one  must  also 


consider  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
electricity  that  can  be  produced  and 
what  people  are  willing  to  pay.  And,  of 
course,  we  all  know  that  all  of  our  re- 
newable resources,  including  our  water 
resources,  are  dwindling  over  lime. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  section  of 
the  West  that  has  historically  had 
cheap  public  power  paying  fair  market 
values  just  like  we  have  to  do  in  the 
rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  answers  to  that. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  concept  of 
public  power  was  one  in  which  we  said 
Government  was  not  going  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  power.  Now,  maybe  the 
gentleman  philo.sophically  disagrees 
with  that  60-year  history:  I  do  not. 

The  second  problem  is  that  I  think 
every  region  of  the  country  has  .some 
advantages  and  every  region  of  the 
country  has  some  disadvantages.  For 
example,  if  you  would  like  to  pay 
freight  rates  from  the  west  coast  when 
virtually  everything  is  manufactured 
on  the  east  coast,  then  you  are  dealing 
with  some  of  the  deficiencies  that 
exist  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

So  I  think  if  you  want  to  homog- 
enize America  economically.  I  suppose 
we  can.  but  I  do  not  see  where  anyone 
gains  by  taking  away  .some  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  one  region  of  the  country 
may  ha\e  if  you  are  not  going  to  take 
care  of  the  economic  disadvantages 
that  that  region  of  the  country  may 
have. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  it  certainly  ap- 
pears to  me  that  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  is  as  desperate  as  it  probably 
ever  has  been  for  re.sources.  dollar  re- 
sources, to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  here  we  have  a  potential 
spreadout  over  a  number  of  years  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  we  should  not  let  .slip 
away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hi.'ck- 
ABY)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4275.  a 
bill  that  will  provide  authorization  to 
increa.se  the  hydroelectric  power  ca- 
pacity at  Hoover  Dam.  title  II. 

H.R.  4275.  approved  unanimously  in 
the  Interior  Committee  in  March  1984. 
is  important  to  California,  as  well  as 
other  Western  States,  in  that  this  bill 
reauthorizes  the  allocation  of  electric 
power  from  Hoover  Dam.  a  large  part 
of  which  now  flows  to  California.  This 
reauthorization  is  necessary  since  the 
original  50-year  contracts  signed  for 
Hoover  power  in   1937  will  expire  in 


1987.  The  bill  will  renew  these  con- 
tracts for  the  next  30  years,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  deadline,  so  as  to  permit 
the  immediate  modernization  and  up- 
grading of  the  existing  generators  at 
Hoover  Dam. 

This  is  good,  sound  legislation,  mer- 
iting support  for  many  reasons: 

This  measure  would  make  possible 
an  increase  in  the  generating  capacity 
of  the  Hoover  powerplanl  by  about 
one-third.  The  existing  output  from 
Hoover  Dam  is  about  1.450  megawatts. 
The  upgrading  of  the  existing  genera- 
tors will  increase  the  total  power 
output  from  Hoover  by  approximately 
500  megawatts. 

This  upgrading  portion  should  be 
funded  by  up-front  cost  sharing  from 
all  Hoover  allottees.  The  additional 
power  from  the  upgrading  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Stales  of  Arizo- 
na and  Nevada,  and  certain  California 
municipalities  not  now  having  Hoover 
allocations.  Allocations  of  existing 
Hoover  power  to  California  entities, 
however,  will  remain  approximatt^ly 
the  same  after  1987. 

This  increase  in  capacity,  in  turn, 
makes  possible  the  settlement  of  an 
existing  lawsuit,  brought  by  Arizona 
and  Nevada  against  the  United  Slates 
and  the  California  power  contractors. 
Should  the  bill  become  law.  the  litiga- 
tion that  Nevada  and  Arizona  initiated 
in  1982  to  enjoin  renewal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia contracts  can  be  dismissed. 

As  this  controversy  will  be  settled,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  it  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  arose  from  conflicting  interpre- 
tations of  provisions  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  controlling  the 
disposition  of  power  after  expiration 
of  the  original  contractsjn  1987.  With- 
out this  bill,  there  is  every  prospect  of 
another  long  drawn  out  lawsuit.  The 
last  Colorado  River  suit  took  10  years 
to  reach  a  decision. 

But  th(>  parlies  have  agreed  to  settle. 
The  Departments  of  Energy  and  Inte- 
rior have  given  their  blessing  to  the 
settlement,  and  this  bill  carries  it  out. 

As  in  most  settlements,  no  one  gets 
all  that  he  wanted.  The  present  con- 
tractors are  to  receive  renewal  of  their 
contracts  for  30  years,  but  for  some- 
what less  quantities  of  power  in  the 
past.  Arizona  and  Nevada  will  get  most 
of  the  increase  in  capacity  of  the  pow- 
erplanl. but  a  substantial  quantity  is 
reserved  for  smaller  publicly  owned 
power  systems  in  California. 

H.R.  4275  would  authorize  "uprat- 
ing"—increasing— the  generating  ca- 
pacity of  the  Hoo\er  powerplants  by 
about  one-third  through  the  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  generators.  In 
its  present  form,  the  bill  would  ahso 
remedy  the  very  serious  objections  of 
Los  Angeles.  Pasadena.  Glendale.  and 
Burbank  to  the  original  proposal  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  bill 
would  allocate  to  Arizona  and  Nevada 
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about  75  percent  of  the  capacity  added 
by  "uprating." 

The  Government's  original  invest- 
ment in  Hoover  Dam.  made  50  years 
ago.  is  being  repaid,  on  time,  with  in- 
terest. Its  new  investment  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  capacity  of  the 
Hoover  powerplant  will  be  either  paid 
for  in  advance  by  tho.se  who  are  to  re- 
ceive power,  or  its  repayment  will  be 
assured  by  contracts  made  in  advance 
of  construction  if  Congress  decides  to 
proceed  by  way  of  appropriations. 

Federal  electric  power  should  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles  and  the 
public  interest.  This  principle  is  en- 
shrined in  all  Federal  power  legisla- 
tion since  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act. 
Thus,  power  can  be  sold  at  rates  which 
will  keep  the  Government  whole,  and, 
in  addition,  will  provide  funds  for  de- 
salting and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  Colorado  River's  water. 

As  existing  contracts  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially renewed,  some  12  million 
people,  in  the  three  States,  will  contin- 
ue to  receive  the  benefits  of  Hoover 
power. 

Early  enactment:  of  H.R.  4275  is  in 
the  national  interest  in  every  respect. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
essential  piece  of  legislation. 

D  1310 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan).  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  particularly  because  I 
have  an  interest  generating  capacity 
which  this  bill  will  do,  certainly  with 
the  Hoover  Dam. 

I  liked  the  original  part  of  the  bill 
where  we  would  also  construct  addi- 
tional generating  capacity  for  .seven 
other  projects,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  move  to 
eliminate  that. 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  days  we 
must  move  ahead  with  energy  projects 
because  although  we  now  have  an 
excess  of  generating  capacity,  we  have 
probh-ms  in  all  kinds  of  other  areas. 
The  nuclear  generating  industry  is  in 
trouble,  as  we  have  .seen  lately  with 
four  different  powerplants  just  in  the 
last  few  days  stopping,  some  because 
of  different  kinds  of  problems  that 
have  been  brought  on.  many  of  them 
because  of  the  cost,  and  the  utilities 
simply  run  out  of  money. 

In  the  area  of  fossil  fuel,  we  are  not 
doing  that  well,  either,  in  replacing 
our  generating  capacity.  We  have 
problems  with  acid  rain  that  will  be 
brought  up  before  this  body  shortly, 
so  as  we  look  to  the  future,  while  we 
may  not  need  that  additional  generat- 
ing capacity   today,   we   certainly   will 
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no  plans  for  replacing  existing  power- 
plants  that  are  wearing  out. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  will  have,  of 
course,  an  increased  demand  as  the 
years  go  on  and  our  population  grows. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
hope  that  this  body  will  overwhelm- 
ingly support  that  position. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  greatly  admire  and  re- 
spect my  colleague  from  California 
(Mrs.  Boxer),  and  it  is  al.so  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  would  oppose  an 
amendment  she  wanted  to  offer.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  several  im- 
portant points  regarding  the  amend- 
ment which  she  will  soon  propose. 

First,  the  amendment  really  is  anti- 
consumer.  It  would  contribute  to  the 
escalation  of  energy  costs  and  result 
only  in  a  windfall  to  the  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Auc- 
tioning electricity  to  the  highest 
bidder  would  provide  the  same  type  of 
market  instability  that  consumers 
have  suffered  through  during  the  oil 
energy  fluctuations  of  the  last  decade, 
and  the  same  price  uncertainties  posed 
by  natural  gas  deregulation.  We  need 
to  support  incentives  to  keep  energy 
costs  down,  not  incentives  to  raise 
them. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  es- 
tablish a  precedent  that  could  drasti- 
cally affect  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment markets  and  sells  the  power 
it  produces  not  only  in  the  West,  but 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  could  alter 
a  structure  which  already  insures  that 
low-cost  wholesale  power  is  provided 
to  those  public  utilities  which  express 
the  need. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
amendment  casts  doubt  on  the  integri- 
ty of  those  individuals  who  helped 
shape  this  agreement.  This  includes 
tho.se  water  and  energy  interests  from 
the  Stales  along  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  other  body,  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House.  As  we  in  the  West, 
and  certainly  in  California  realize, 
water  and  energy  wars  often  pit  region 
against  region  and  State  against  Slate. 
With  H.R.  4275,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  those  regional  interests  have  put 
aside  their  differences  and  reached  an 
agreement.  And  this  agreement  ade- 
quately addres.ses  the  needs  of  .south- 
ern California,  while  insuring  that  the 
interests  of  northern  California  are 
met  and  protected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  and  support  H.R.  4275. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Pursuant   to   the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
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need  it  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have    nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 


the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered 
by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    amendment,    and    each    title 
shall   be   considered   as   having   been 
read. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 
The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Federal  Reclamation  Hydroelectric  Power- 
plant.s  Authorization  Act  of  1983  ". 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  .section  1  and 
title  I  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I 
Sec    101.   The  Secretary  of  the   Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto),  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  h.vdroelectric  powerplants  at 
existing  reclamation  project  facilities  at  lo- 
cations  in    the   approximate   capacities   set 
forth  in  .section   104  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  a  powerplant  designated  in  sub- 
section <a).  <ci.  (d),  or  (g)  of  section  104  of 
this  Act  may  not  proceed  prior  to  October  1. 
1985,  or  if  a  license  has  been  issued  prior  lb 
such  date  to  a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant 
to  .section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.   797)   to  construct   such   powerplant. 
Federal  construction  of  any  powerplant  au- 
thorized in  .section  104  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  authorized  uritil  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made 
findings  of  the  economic  and  financial  feasi- 
bility of  the  powerplant.  and  has  complied 
with,  applicable  environmental  laws.  In  car- 
rying out  this  title  I.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  modify  the  capac- 
ity of  a  powerplant  designated  in  section  104 
as  determined  to  be  necc.s.sary  or  desirable 
during  postauthonzation  study  and  design, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  If  the  Secretary  proposes  to  make 
any  significant  modification  of  a  powerplant 
designated  in  .section  104.  he  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  propo.sed  modification  to  Con- 
gress. No  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  carry- 
ing out   the  proposed  modification  prior  to 
sixty  days  from  the  date  the  Secretary  ha.s 
transmitted  the  report. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Energy.  con.si.st- 
ent  with  any  existing  law  which  enables  the 
Secretary  to  construct  such  facilities,  may 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  transmis- 
sion facilities  as  required  physically  to  con- 
nect the  hydroelectric  powerplants  author- 
ized in  section  104  of  this  Act  to  existing 
power  systems  and  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  power  generated  by  powerplants  con- 
structed pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act. 
and  to  purchase  replacement  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  in  order  to  maintain  con- 
tractual deliveries  to  customers  during  unit 
outages  which  result  from  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  powerplants  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act;  Provided.  That  this  au- 
thority shall  not  extend  to  the  projects  to 
be  marketed  through  the  Federal  Columbia 
River    Power    System    unless    the    Pacific 


Northwest  Electric  Power  and  Conservation 
Planning  Council  ['Council"]  has  deter- 
mined that  each  project  is  consistent  with 
the  Council's  regional  conservation  and  elec- 
tric power  plan  required  by  section  839b(d) 
of  title  16,  United  States  Code,  and  with  its 
program  to  protect,  mitigate,  and  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife  required  by  section  839d(h) 
of  title  16.  United  Slates  Code.  The  Council 
shall  determine  whether  each  project  is  con- 
sistent with  the  power  plan  and  the  fish  and 
wildlife  program  under  the  procedure  .set 
forth  at  .section  839b(d)(l)of  title  16.  United 
Stales  Code,  for  amendments  to  the  power 
plan. 

Sec.  103.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  section  104  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  seek  to  mini- 
mize the  lo.ss  of  capacity,  energy,  or  both  to 
power  customers  due  to  unit  outages  which 
result  from  such  construction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  .seek  to  maintain  con- 
tractual deliveries  of  capacity,  energy,  or 
both  at  contract  prices  to  customers  affect- 
ed by  unit  outages  resulting  from  such  Fed- 
eral construction. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Whiskeylown  powerplant 
unit.  Central  Valley  project.  California,  con- 
sisting of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  three 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of 
Whiskeytown  Dam. 

lb)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(c)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

Id)  Pali.sades  powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project.  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(e)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
Boise  project.  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

'f)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  Minidoka  project.  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  two  turbine  genera- 
tor units  of  fifteen  thousand  kilowatts  each 
in  replacement  of  existing  units  one 
through  six. 

(g)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
North  Platte  project.  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  turbine  generator  unit  to  increase 
the  powerplant  capacity  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generat- 
ed by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursu- 
ant 10  section  lOI  of  this  Act  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  through  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  marketing  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  and  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'b)  The  Federal  powerplant  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act  shall  be 
financially  integrated  with,  and  the  power 
marketed  under  rale  .schedules  in  effect  for 
the  several  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Whiskeytown  and  Red  Bluff  power- 
plant  units  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  power  marketing 
program; 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement.  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 


doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System:  and 

(4)  Guern.sey  powerplant  unit  shall  be 
marketed  through  the  Western  Division. 
Pick-Sloan  Mi.s.souri  Basin  program  power 
marketing  program. 

Sec.  106.  Powerplants  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act  shall  be  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  compatible  with  valid  existing  water 
rights  or  water  delivery  to  the  holder  of  any 
valid  water  .service  contract. 

Sec  107.  The  interest  rale  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable cost  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction of  such  powerplant  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  inter- 
est rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  on  its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen y<      s  from  the  dale  of  i.ssue. 

Sec  io8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  beginning  October  1. 
1984.  to  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
construction  of  the  powerplants  authorized 
in  section  101  of  this  Act  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on 
the  basis  of  October  1983  price  levels,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  justified 
by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  of  con- 
struction cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type 
of  construction  involved  herein.  There  are 
al.so  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  such  sums  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  for  the  purposes  of  section  102 
and  103  of  this  Act.  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Federal  powerplants  author- 
ized in  section  101  of  this  Act. 

lb  XI)  Whiskeylown  powerplant  units. 
$3,780,000. 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant. 
S25.600.000. 

(3)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit. 
$42,100,000. 

14)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
S76.000.000:  Provided.  That  such  sums  au 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  construction 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts,  if  any, 
paid  and  contributed  by  the  Slate  of  Idaho 
under  the  provisions  of  section  109  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized 
to  accept  such  contributions.  Interest  paid 
on  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  issued  by 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  provide  such  contribu- 
tions shall  qualify  for  treatment  under  .sec- 
tion 839(f)  of  title  16.  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
$14,317,000. 

(6)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  $73,437,000. 

'71  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
$22,337,000. 

Sec  109.  The  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  pursuant  lo  sec- 
lion  839d<a)i2)  of  title  16.  United  Stales 
Code,  may  acquire  the  capability  of  the 
Palisades  powerplant  enlargement  by  con- 
tracting to  pay  to  the  State  of  Idaho  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  construction  cost 
repayment  requirement  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  financing  of  the  complete 
project  under  section  107  of  this  title  al  a 
total  construction  cost  equal  to  that  as- 
sumed in  the  Council's  determination  of 
consistency  with  the  power  plan  pursuant  lo 
section  102  of  this  IHle:  Provided.  That  the 
project  is  not  a  major  resource  subject  to 


the  requirements  of  section  839d(c)  of  title 
16,  United  States  Code,  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined al  section  839a(12)  of  title  16.  United 
States  Code:  And  provided  further.  That  any 
such  contract  shall  terminate  at  such  time 
as  all  debt  obligations  issued  by  the  Slate  of 
Idaho  for  the  financing  or  refinancing  of 
amounts  contributed  as  construction  costs 
by  the  Slate  of  Idaho  have  been  retired  or 
provision  for  their  retirement  has  been 
made. 

Sec  110.  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  lo  the  Eklulna  Lake 
hydropower  project  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1950  (64  Slat. 
382.  as  amended),  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  .section  1  of  which  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows:  The  water  of 
Ekiutna  Lake  and  its  tributaries  which  are 
required  for  the  operation  of  the  Eklulna 
project  are  re.served  for  that  purpose:  Pro- 
vided. That  a  portion  for  the  waters  so  re- 
served may  be  diverted  from  Eklulna  Lake 
for  public  water  supply  purposes,  if  compen- 
sation for  reduced  electric  energy  produc- 
tion due  to  such  diversions  is  made  as  re- 
quired by  the  February  1984  agreement  be- 
tween the  municipality  of  Anchorage  and 
the  Alaska  Power  Administalion.". 

Sec  111.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  lo  any  project  authorized  or  af- 
fected by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  title  I  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  They  have  the  effect 
of  dropping  title  I  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
2.  line  1.  delete  through  line  3.  Substitute 
■Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ihe 
Hoover  Power  Plant  Act  of  1984  ". 

Page  2.  line  4.  delete  TITLE  I  "  and  all 
thai  follows  through  to  page  9.  line  22.  Re- 
number following  sections  and  internal 
cross  references  therein  accordingly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  which  I  offer  en  bloc, 
strike  title  I  of  the  bill  and  substitute 
a  new  name,  the  Hoover  Power  Plant 
Act  of  1984.  and  have  the  necessary  re- 
numbering accomplished. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, the  bill  as  reported  contained 
two  titles;  title  I  authorizes  seven 
projects  and  title  11  is  an  Arizona-Cali- 
fornia-Nevada settlement  and  it  also 
authorizes  the  upgrading  of  power 
production  at  Hoover  Dam. 

I  supported  title  I  in  the  committee 
because  I  believe  hydropower  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  energy 
picture.  In  the  future,  we  are  either 
going  to  have  to  use  a  lot  more  nuclear 
or  a  lot  more  coal,  or  there  is  a  third 
way  to  go,  and  that  is  hydropower, 
which  is  clean,  cheap,  and  renewable. 

The  additional  hydro  capacity  would 
come,  all  of  it,  from  existing  dams,  not 
new  ones,  so  I  felt  we  did  not  risk  any 
controversy. 
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Hydropower  is  free  of  the  many 
problems  that  characterize  coal-fired 
plants  or  nuclear  generating  stations: 
nevertheless,  this  title  has  become 
subject  to  some  controversy  and  some 
confusion.  Four  of  these  plants  are 
subject  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  non-Federal  interest 
should  be  licensed  to  construct  the 
works.  There  has  been  no  agreement 
yet  on  how  the  other  three  of  these 
plants  would  be  financed,  so  perhaps 
we  need  a  little  more  time  to  think 
about  these  seven  projects. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  however,  is  ready 
to  go:  it  is  all  agreed  upon.  As  I  said, 
the  adoption  of  the  settlement  con- 
tained in  title  II  would  resolve  the 
pending  litigation  over  the  Hoover  al- 
locations. In  order  to  receive  contracts 
from  the  Western  Power  Authority, 
the  parties  to  the  suit  have  agreed  to 
file  for  dismi-ssal  with  prejudice.  So  I 
reluctantly  conclude  that  we  should 
move  ahead  on  title  II  now  and  hope 
to  work  out  the  kinks  in  title  I  at  a 
later  date. 

Deletion  of  title  I  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  bill  by  $257  million  if  all 
the  authorized  projects  were  federally 
financed. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  drop  title  I  from 
this  bill  and  to  move  on  to  dealing  spe- 
cifically and  solely  with  the  Hoover 
Dam  project. 

I  think  the  seven  projects  in  title  I 
still  have  many  questions  relating  to 
the  recovery  of  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  expansion  of  those 
projects.  While  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  hydroelectric  power  is  a  very 
good,  clean  form  of  energy  re.'jource, 
the  questions  of  cost,  the  questions  of 
who  should  pay  that  cost  and  the 
question  of  recovery  of  that  cost  is  an 
important  question  that  would  have 
been  discussed  and  debated  with  sever- 
al amendments.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  good  point  in  deleting  this  title 
and  focusing  his  attention  primarily 
on  the  Hoover  Dam. 

□  1320 

There  will  be  opportunities  in  the 
future  to  look  again  at  these  seven 
projects.  Hopefully,  we  will  have  some 
of  these  policy  initiatives  developed  on 
exactly  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  should  be  in  the  whole 
area  of  hydroelectric  power  and  cost 
sharing  before  title  I  of  this  bill  re- 
turns to  the  House  floor. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  reluctant  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  might  add. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  am  rather  disappointed  that  we 


had  to  come  to  this.  I  suppose  that  my 
reason  for  supporting  it  is  because  we 
might  as  well  get  along  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  and  that  is  Hoover  Dam. 

But  it  ju.st  bothers  me  that  almost 
every  time  we  bring  a  bill  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  amount  of  energy 
that  we  can  have  in  this  country, 
there  is  always  something  that  comes 
up  that  delays  it. 

We  went  through  this  whole  thing 
with  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor, 
and  I  am  not  putting  them  in  the  same 
category  at  all  because  I  do  not  want 
to  do  any  damage  of  my  friend's  inten- 
tion of  having  these  seven  generating 
projects.  But  it  seems  like  every  time 
.something  like  this  comes  up  we  find 
some  reason  to  delay  it. 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  piper.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  there  are  plants  out  there 
right  now  that  are  having  to  be  re- 
placed or  will  have  to  be  replaced  in 
the  very  near  future.  And  then,  of 
course,  the  expansion  of  our  industrial 
base  will  require  that  we  have  addi- 
tional generating  units.  What  beiter 
way  than  hydroelectric?  It  is  the 
cleanest,  the  most  acceptable,  cheap- 
est way  of  generating  electricity. 

And  I  do  hope  that  some  time  in  the 
future,  in  the  very  near  future,  that 
these  .seven  projects  will  be  resurrect- 
ed and  that  we  can  move  ahead  with 
providing  additional  electricity  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  LUJAN   I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  express  my 
agreement  with  most  of  what  he  has 
said.  I  will  assure  him  that  I  mean 
business  in  terms  of  these  seven 
projects. 

I  sometimes  get  a  little  unhappy 
with  a  few  of  my  environmental 
friends  that  seem  to  be  against  every- 
thing. If  there  is  anything  that  an  en- 
vironmentalist ought  to  be  for.  it 
ought  to  be  to  shift  to  renewable  re- 
sources like  hydroelectric  power. 

Our  committee,  with  the  help  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  has 
cranked  out  a  number  of  initiatives, 
including  small  hydro  projects.  There 
are  thousands  of  small  rivers  in  Arizo- 
na and  all  over  the  country  and  in 
New  England  and  in  other  places  that 
will  produce  a  few  kilowatts  or  a  mega- 
watt or  two.  and  we  ought  to  be  har- 
nessing these.  It  is  a  shame  to  have  to 
put  off  action  on  these  .seven  units 
that  are  ready  to  go.  but  we  just  had 
too  many  bugs  to  work  out  between 
the  different  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  on  financing  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  concluded  that  this  is  a  criti- 
cally important  settlement  between 
Arizona  and  California  and  we  need  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  going  on  and 
moving  to  upgrading  so  that  this 
project    had    to    come    ahead    of    the 


other  seven  or  keeping  the  other 
projects  in  the  bill.  But  I  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  to  see  that  we  get 
as  much  hydro  as  we  can,  and  particu- 
larly those  seven  projects  just  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  move 
expeditiously  on  approving  those 
seven  projects  and  that  we  can  work 
out  the  bugs  and  move  on  ahead  with 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  title  II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
i.s  authorized  to  increasi-  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurle- 
nance.s  at  Hoover  Powerplant  ( hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  'uprating  pro- 
gram"); and  to  improve  parking,  visitor  fa- 
cilities, and  roadwa.vs  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional elevators,  and  other  facilities  that 
Will  contribute  to  the  safety  and  sufficiency 
of  visitor  access  to  Hoover  Dam  and  Power- 
plant  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
•visitor  facilities  program"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  cro.ssing.  including  suitable  approach 
spans.  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
894.  a-s  amended.  43  U.S.C.  1543)  is  amended 
by  mserling  ( 1 )"  after  '(b)  "  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
309(b).  as  amended,  sums  advanced  by  non- 
Federal  entities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  credited  to  the  development  fund 
and  shall  be  available  without  further  ap- 
propriation for  such  purpo.se.  ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  .section  403(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  894.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  1543(c)) 
is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purpo.scs  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires), until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona  project;". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  .section  403(c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso:  "Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  com- 
mencing June  1.  1987.  and  for  the  Parker- 
Davis  project  commencing  June  1.  2005.  and 
until  the  end  of  the  repayment  period  for 
the  Central  Arizona  project  de.scribed  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  provide  for  surplus  revenues 
by  including  the  equivalent  of  4 '2  mills  per 
kilowatthour  in  the  rales  charged  to  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona  for  application  to  the 
purposes  specified  in  sub.section  (f)  of  this 


section  and  by  including  the  equivalent  2 '2 
mills  per  kilowatthour  in  the  rates  charged 
to  purchasers  in  California  and  Nevada  for 
application  to  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  after  the  repay- 
ment period  for  said  Central  Arizona 
project,  the  equivalent  of  2'l'  mills  per 
kilowatthour  shall  be  included  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  in  the  rates  charged  to  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada 
to  provide  revenues  for  application  to  the 
purposes  of  .said  sub.section  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion:". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  of  1928  (45  Stat.  1057,  as  amended.  43 
U.S.C.  617  et  .seq.).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, is  further  amended: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b).  by 
striking  out  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165,000,000".  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  Act"  with  a 
period. 

(2)  In  section  3.  by  deleting 
$165,000,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$242,000,000.  of  which  $77,000,000  (October 

1983  price  levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  justified  by 
rea-son  of  ordinary  fhictuations  of  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein.  Said  $77,000,000  repre- 
sents the  additional  amount  required  for 
the  uprating  program  and  the  visitor  facili- 
ties program.  ". 

(b)  Except  as  amended  by  this  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928  (45 
Stat.  1057.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  617  et 
seq.).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
AdjiLstmenl  Act  of  1940  (£4  Stat.  774.  as 
amended.  43  U.S.C.  618).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  is  further  amended: 

(1)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  phrase 
during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 

and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  1(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  June  1.  1937". 

(2)  In  .section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phra.-je 
"and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 
and  after  June  1.  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  a.s  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1. 
1987  "  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1, 
1937.  over  fifty-year  periods  ", 

<3)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c);  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ".  and  by 
adding  after  sub.section  (d)  the  following 
new  sub.section  (e): 

"(e)  To  provide,  by  application  of  the  in- 
crements to  rates  specified  in  section 
403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, revenues,  from  and  after  June  1. 
1987,  for  application  to  the  purposes  there 
specified.  ". 

(4)  In  section  2: 

(i)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof;  "All 
receipts  from  the  project  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation, 
for: 

"(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 


by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of,  and  emergency  expenditures 
for.  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts; "  and 

(ii)  by  amending  subsection  le)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  Ke)  of 
this  Act.  ". 

(5)  By  deleting  the  final  period  at  the  end 
of  section  6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  the  respective 
rates  of  interest  on  appropriated  funds  ad- 
vanced, respectively,  for  the  uprating  pro- 
gram and  for  the  visitor  facilities  program, 
as  described  in  section  201(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Hydroelectric  Powerplants  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1983,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ini- 
tial advances  for  the  particular  program  in- 
volved is  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  comput- 
ed average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
issue.  ". 

(6)  In  .section  12.  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1.  1937.  to 
May  31.  1987,  inclusive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  1,  1937  ". 

(b)  Except  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  of 
1940  (54  Stat.  774,  as  amended.  43  U.S.C. 
618),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  205.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  offer: 

(A)  To  each  contractor  for  power  generat- 
ed at  Hoover  Dam  a  renewal  contract  for  de- 
livery commencing  June  1.  1987.  of  the 
amount  of  capacity  and  firm  energy  speci- 
fied for  that  contractor  in  the  following 
table; 

SCHEDULE  A,  LONG  TERM  CONTINGENT  CAPACITY  AND 
ASSOCIATED  FIRM  ENERGY  RESERVED  FOR  RENEWAL 
CONTRACT  OFFERS  TO  CURRENT  BOULDER  CANYON 
PROJECT  CONTRACTORS 


SCHEDULE  B  CONTINGENT  CAPACITY  RESULTING  FROM  THE 
UPRATING  PROGRAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  FIRM  ENERGY 


Conlm 

Fnm  enetgy 

Conltactoi 

genl 
capacity 

(thouundsolKI*!!) 

Total 

(kt*) 

Summn 

Winlet 

Metrooolilan  Water  Oislnct  ot 

Soulhern  Caliloma 

2V.bW) 

904.382 

387.592 

1,291.974 

City  ot  Los  Angeles 

m.ni 

488.535 

209,658 

698,193 

Southern  Calilomia  [dison 

(ximpany 

2iim 

175.486 

75,208 

250694 

City  of  Gienaale 

18,000 

47,398 

20,313 

67.711 

City  ot  PasaOena 

11.000 

40.655 

17,424 

58.079 

City  of  Buibank 

5.125 

14.811 

6.347 

21.158 

A'irona  Powei  Auttratity 

189,000 

452,192 

193.797 

645.989 

ffllotado  Rivef  Commission  ot 

Nevada 

189.000 

452.192 

193,797 

645.989 

United  States  tot  Boulder 

City 

?0.000 

56,000 

24,000 

80,000 

Totals 

1.M8.000 

2.631.651 

1.128.136 

3.759.787 

(B)  To  pm chasers  in  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na. Nevada  and  California  eligible  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  contracts  for 
delivery  commencing  June  1.  1987.  or  as  it 
thereafter  becomes  available,  of  capacity  re- 
sulting from  the  uprating  program  and  for 
delivery  commencing  June  1.  1987.  of  associ- 
ated firm  energy  as  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table; 


State 


Contin-       Firm  energy  (tlnusatids  ot  hldfti) 

gent • 

"<»C">       Sutrtrrwr 


(kW) 


t*intet 


ToW 


Arizona 

California 

Nevada 
Totals 


188,000  148.000  64.000  212,000 

127.000  99.850  43.364  143.214 

188,000  28«.000  124000  412.000 

503.000  535.850  231.364  767.214 


Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be  of- 
fered to  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  and 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada, 
respectively,  as  the  agency  specified  by 
State  law  as  the  agent  of  such  State  for  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  case 
of  California.'* no  such  contract  under  this 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  offered  to  any 
purcha.ser  who  is  offered  a  contract  for  ca- 
pacity exceeding  20.000  kilowatts  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(C)  To  the  Arizona  Power  Authont.s  and 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
and  to  purchasers  in  the  State  of  California 
eligible  to  enter  into  such  contracts  under 
section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  contracts  for  delivery  commencing 
June  1,  1987.  of  such  energy  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  as  is  available  respectively  to 
the  States  of  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  Califor- 
nia in  excess  of  4.501.001  million  kilowatt- 
hours  in  any  year  of  operation  (hereinafter 
called  excess  energy)  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

SCHEDULE  C:  EXCESS  ENERGY 


Ptionty  ot  eritillement  to  e«c«ss  energy 


State 


First  Meeting  Ariranas  first  prionty  riglit  to  deli»ery  ot  Atirana 
eicess  energy  l»^lt*  is  eguai  in  eacti  year  ot  opwatw 
to  200  million  kilowattliours  Provided  Doimever,  Tliat  in 
the  event  eicess  enetgy  m  tfie  amount  ot  200  miltioo 
kilovyatttiouts  is  not  generated  durmg  any  year  ot 
operation  Anzona  slialT  accumulate  a  fust  right  to 
delivery  ot  eicess  energy  suCsequentty  generated  in  an 
amount  not  to  eiceed  600  million  kilowatthours,  inclusive 
ot  tlie  current  year  s  200  million  kilo*atltiours  Said  first 
right  of  detnrety  shall  accrue  at  a  rate  ot  200  mildon 
kilowatthouis  per  ysa'  lor  each  year  eicess  energy  m 
the  amount  of  200  million  kilowatthours  is  not  general 
ed  less  amounts  of  excess  energy  detiveied 

Second  Meeting  Hoover  Dam  contractual  oNigalions  itMii 
scliedule  A  o)  sectKn  205(a)(l)|A)  and  under  sdiedule 
B  ot  section  205(a|il)(B|  not  eiceedmg  26  milkm 
kilowatthouis  in  each  year  ot  operation 

Third  Meeting  the  energy  requirements  ot  the  th'ee  States 
such  avaiiatue  eicess  enetgy  to  tie  divided  eoually  among 
the  States 


Arizona,  Nevada. 
California 


(2)  The  total  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  deliver  firm  energy  pursuant  to 
schedule  A  of  section  204(a)(1)(A)  and 
schedule  B  of  section  205(a)(1)(B)  is 
4.527.001  million  kilowatthours  in  each  year 
of  operation.  To  the  extent  that  the  actual 
generation  at  Hoover  Powerplant  in  any 
year  of  operation  (less  deliveries  thereof  to 
Arizona  required  by  its  first  priority  under 
schedule  C  of  section  205(a)(1)(C)  whenever 
actual  generation  in  any  year  of  operation  is 
in  excess  of  4.501.001  million  kilowatthours) 
is  le.ss  than  4.527.001  million  kilowatthours. 
such  deficiency  shall  be  borne  by  the  hold- 
ers of  contracts  under  said  .schedules  A  and 
B  in  the  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  firm  energy  to  which  each  contractor  is 
entitled  pursuant  to  said  schedules  bears  to 
4.527.001  million  kilowatthours.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  contractor,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  will  purchase  energy  to  meet  that 
contractor's  deficiency  at  such  contractor's 
expense. 
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(3)  Subdivision  E  of  the  'General  Consoli- 
dated Power  Marketing  Criteria  or  Regula- 
tions for  Boulder  City  Area  Projects"  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  May  1983  (48 
Federal  Register  commencing  at  20881). 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Criteria"  or 
as  the  "Regulations'  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  modified  to  conform  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  cause  to 
be  included  m  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
conforming  the  text  of  said  Regulations  to 
such  modifications. 

(4)  Each  contract  offered  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(  1 )  of  this  .section  shall: 

(A)  expire  September  30.  2017; 

(B)  not  restrict  use  to  which  the  capacity 
and  energy  contracted  for  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
may  be  placed  within  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia: Provided.  That  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  .sound  water  man- 
agement and  conservation  practice,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia shall  use  such  capacity  and  energy  to 
pump  available  Colorado  River  water  prior 
to  using  such  capacity  and  energy  to  pump 
California  State  water  project  water:  and 

(C)  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subdivision  E  of  the  Criteria,  commenc- 
ing at  48  Federal  Register  20881.  modified 
as  provided  in  this  section.  To  the  extent 
thai  said  provisions  of  the  Criteria,  as  .so 
modified,  are  applicable  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  section,  those  provi- 
sions are  hereby  ratified. 

(b)  Nothing  in  the  Criteria  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prejudice  any  rights  conferred  by 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  on  the  holder  of  a 
contract  described  in  sub.section  'a)  of  this 
section  not  in  default  thereunder  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  2017. 

'c)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not 
execute  a  contract  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  with  any  entity 
which  is  a  party  to  the  action  entitled  the 
"State  of  Nevada,  et  al.  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  et  al  '  in  the  United 
Stales  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada,  case  numbered  CV  LV  '82  441  RDF. 
unless  that  entity  agrees  to  file  in  that 
action  a  stipulation  for  voluntary  dismissal 
with  prejudice  of  its  claims,  or  counter- 
claims, or  crossclaims.  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  also  agrees  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
document  releasing  the  United  States,  its 
officers  and  agents,  and  all  other  parties  to 
that  action  who  join  in  that  stipulation 
from  any  claims  arising  out  of  the  disposi- 
tion under  this  section  of  capacity  and 
energy  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  join  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  its  ofTicers  and  agents, 
in  any  such  voluntary  dismissal  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  approve  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  the  form  of  each  relea.se. 

(2)  If  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
is  precluded  from  executing  a  contract  with 
an  entity  by  reason  of  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  ca- 
pacity and  energy  thus  available  to  other 
entities  in  the  same  State  eligible  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

(d)  If  by  September  30.  1987.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  not  requested  ad- 
vances of  funds  under  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  if  by  that  date  the  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  funds  to  enable  the  sub- 
stantial completion  by  September  30.  1992, 
of  the  uprating  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior  shall   promptly   request   each 


non-Federal  entity  with  a  contract  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  to  ad- 
vance funds  therefor  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  .section.  If  an  entity  requested  to 
advance  these  funds  fails  or  refuses,  w'ithin 
six  months  after  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  agree  to  do  so,  that  enti- 
ty's contract  shall  thereupon  terminate.  In 
that  event,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
offer  to  another  entity  or  entities  in  the 
same  State  eligible  to  contract  under  sub.sec- 
tion (a)(1)(B)  the  opportunity  to  .so  do  and 
thereby  to  succeed  to  the  rights  to  capacity 
and  energy  under  sub.section  (a)(1)(B)  of 
the  entity  whose  contract  terminated:  Pro- 
vided. That  an  entity  as  a  condition  to  en- 
tering into  such  a  succe.ssor  contract  shall 
simultaneously  with  the  execution  thereof 
execute  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  sub.section  (e)  pursuant  to 
which  it  agrees  to  advance  funds  covering 
the  deficiency.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  complete  the  uprating  program,  or 
portions  thereof,  as  promptly  as  the  receipt 
of  funds  permits. 

(e)  The  uprating  program  authorized 
under  .section  201(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  appropriated  funds  or  with 
funds  advanced  under  contracts  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  described  in  subsection  (aXljiB) 
of  this  section,  or  a  combination  thereof. 
Any  funding  provided  by  non-Federal  pur- 
chasers shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  contracts. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  for  u.sc  in  the  uprating  program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
uprating  program. 

(g)  Tho.se  amounts  advanced  by  non-Fed- 
eral purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrat- 
ed as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs 
for  rate-.setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  re- 
turned to  those  purchasers  advancing  funds 
throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  uprat- 
ing program. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  consti- 
tute an  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the 
right  reserved  by  it  in  section  5(b)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  renewal  of  contracts  for 
electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam. 
This  section  constitutes  the  exclusive 
method  for  disposing  of  capacity  and  energy 
from  Hoover  Dam  for  the  period  beginning 
June  1,  1987,  and  ending  September  30, 
2017. 

(iKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  claim  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
.section (a)  of  this  section  violates  any  rights 
to  capacity  or  energy  from  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  is  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  which  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  this  action.  Any  claim 
that  actions  taken  by  any  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  Stales  violates  any 
right  under  this  Title  or  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act  is  barred  unless  suit 
asserting  such  claim  is  filed  in  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  one 
year  after  final  refusal  of  such  agency  to 
correct  the  action  complained  of. 

(2)  Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  205  or  section  207  of  this  Act  shall 


contain  provisions  by  which  any  dispute  or 
disagreement  as  to  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  of 
applicable  regulations  or  of  the  contract 
may  be  determined  by  arbitration  or  court 
proceedings.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may 
be.  if  authorized  to  act  for  the  United  States 
in  such  arbitration  or  court  proceedings 
and.  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  jurisdiction  is  conferred 
upon  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
of  proper  venue  to  determine  the  dispute. 

(j)  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  subsections  (c).  (h), 
and  (i)  of  this  -section  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  of  contractors  for  capacity  and 
energy  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  for 
the  period  beginning  June  1.  1987.  and 
ending  September  30,  2017,  will  vest  with 
certainty  and  finality. 

Sec.  206.  Reimbur.sement  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  facilities  author- 
ized under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  inclu- 
sive of  any  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers,  shall  be  a  repayment  require- 
ment of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  installation,  except 
that  the  cost  of  the  visitor  facilities  pro- 
gram as  defined  in  .section  201(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  become  a  repayment  requirement  be- 
ginning June  1.  1987.  or  when  substantially 
completed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  later. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  layoff  contracts,  electrical  ca- 
pacity and  energy  associated  with  the 
United  States'  interest  in  the  Navajo  gener- 
ating station  which  is  in  excess  of  the  pump- 
ing requirements  of  the  Central  Ari-/,ona 
project  and  any  such  needs  for  desalting 
and  protective  pumping  facilities  as  may  be 
required  under  section  101(b)<2)(B)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  "Navajo  surplus")  shall  be 
marketed  and  exchanged  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Navajo  surplus  shall  be  marketed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  pursuant  to  the 
plan  adopted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  directly  to.  witii  or  through  the  Ari- 
zona Power  Authority  and/or  other  entities 
having  the  status  of  perference  entities 
under  the  reclamation  law  in  accordance 
with  the  preference  provisions  of  section 
9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
and  as  provided  in  part  IV,  section  A  of  the 
Criteria. 

(c)  In  the  marketing  and  exchanging  of 
Navajo  surplus,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  adopt  the  plan  deemed  most  Fccept- 
able.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Central  Arizona  Water  Con.servation  Dis- 
trict (or  its  succe.ssor  in  interest  to  the  re- 
payment obligation  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project),  for  the  purposes  of  optimizing  the 
availability  of  Navajo  surplus  and  providing 
financial  assistance  in  the  timely  construc- 
tion and  repayment  of  construction  costs  of 
authorized  features  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
concert  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  14  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  shall  grant  electrical 
power  and  energy  exchange  rights  with  Ari- 
zona entities  as  necessary  to  implement  the 
adopted  plan:  Provided,  fiouever.  That  if  ex- 
change rights  with  Arizona  entities  are  not 
required  to  implement  the  adopted  plan,  ex- 
change rights  may  be  offered  to  other  enti- 
ties. 


(d)  For  the  purposes  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  the  marketing  entity  or  entities 
under  the  adopted  plan,  are  authorized  to 
establish  and  collect  or  cause  to  be  estab- 
lished and  collected,  rate  components,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  currently  authorized,  and  to 
deposit  the  revenues  received  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund  to 
be  available  for  such  purposes  and  if  re- 
quired under  the  adopted  plan,  to  credit, 
utilize,  pay  over  directly  or  assign  revenues 
from  such  additional  rale  components  to 
make  repayment  and  establish  reserves  for 
repayment  of  funds,  including  interest  in- 
curred, to  entities  which  have  advanced 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  .section:  Provided,  hotiever.  That  rales 
shall  not  exceed  levels  that  allow  for  an  ap- 
propriate saving  for  the  contractor. 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  this  section  may  be 
in  conflict  with  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  marketing  and  exchange  of 
Navajo  surplus,  or  to  the  disposition  of  any 
revenues  therefrom,  this  .section  shall  con- 
trol. 

Sec.  208.  Recognizing  the  expiration  of 
Colorado  River  storage  project  (CRSP)  con 
tracts  in  1989.  prior  to  final  reallocation  of 
CRSP  power  pursuant  to  exi.sting  law.  and 
within  one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Art. 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting  through  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration,  shall 
report,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Re.sources  of  the  United  Slates 
Senate,  on  all  Colorado  River  storage 
project  (CRSP)  power  resources,  including 
tho.se  presently  allocated  to  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion Slates,  which  may  be  used  to  financial- 
ly support  the  development  of  authorized 
projects  in  the  Stales  of  the  Upper  Division 
(as  that  term  is  used  in  article  II  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Compact)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

AlVIENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
series  of  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
14,  line  25.  delete  the  comma  and  the  words 
"respectively,  for  the  uprating  program 
and": 

Page  15.  line  5.  delete  "as  of  the  begin- 
ning" and  all  that  follows  through  line  10, 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"taking  into  consideration  average  market 
yields  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  reim- 
bursement period  of  the  program  during  the 
month  preceding  the  fi.scal  year  in  which 
the  costs  of  the  program  arc  incurred.  To 
the  extent  that  more  than  one  interest  rate 
is  determined  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  for  repayment  purposes  an 
interest  rate  at  a  weighted  averaged  of  the 
rates  so  determined.". 

Page  21.  line  5.  delete  "(d)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  p.  22.  line  3;  and  releller 
the  following  sub.sections  accordingly: 

Page  22.  line  5,  change  the  word  "may"  to 
"shall"  and  delete  the  words  "with  appro- 
priated funds  or"; 


Page  22,  line  8,  after  the  word  "section" 
delete  the  comma  and  the  words  "or  a  com- 
bination thereof.": 

Page  22.  line  9.  delete  the  word  "Any  "  and 
change  the  word  "funding  "  to  "Funding  ": 

Page  24.  line  10,  delete  the  word  "appro- 
priated "  through  the  words  "any  funds  "  on 
line  12:. 

Page  24,  line  13,  after  "purchasers",  delete 
the  comma,  and  insert  "for  the  uprating 
program". 

Page  24.  line  15,  delete  "the  installation, 
except  that  the"  and  insert  "each  segment 
thereof.  The  ". 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  11, 

The  amendments  do  the  following; 

First,  they  slate  that  the  Hoover 
uprating  program  shall  be  undertaken 
vvilh  funds  advanced  by  the  power 
purchasers.  The  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  authorization  for  Federal 
funds  for  that  program.  It  will  be  100 
percent,  up  front  from  the  power  cus- 
tomers. The  parties  to  the  Hoover  set- 
tlement are  able  to  do  this,  they 
always  intended  to  advance  the  funds, 
and  this  amendment  makes  that  ad- 
vance a  requirement  of  the  program. 

Second,  the  amendment  changes  the 
interest  rate  formula  for  repayment  of 
the  costs  of  the  improvements  to  the 
visitors  center  at  Hoover  Dam.  The 
tourist  center  there  receives  millions 
of  visitors  each  year.  H.R.  4275 
authorizes  improvements  to  that 
center,  and  makes  the  repayment  of 
those  costs  an  obligation  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project.  In  effect,  the 
Hoover  power  customers  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  improvements.  The  costs 
are  repaid,  with  interest,  by  the  power 
customers.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  stated  that  the  interest 
rate  would  be  a  cost  rated  formula. 
The  administration  has  recommended 
a  different  formula,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  that  change  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  visitor  center  costs. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment,  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BOXER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer:  On 
page  15.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  24.  line  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 


Sec.  205.  The  power  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam  that  is  made  available  by  this  Act  shall 
be  auctioned  off  at  market  rates,  with  auc- 
tions conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized  to 
grant  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  or 
bidders  by  competitive  bidding,  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  in  advance,  contracts 
for  such  power.  Such  systems  of  bid.  varia- 
bles, terms,  and  conditions  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  useful  to  accomplish 
the  purpo.ses  and  policies  of  this  Act  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  recovery  from 
the  various  bids.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  consider  whether  to  auction  winter 
and  summer  peaking  capacity  separately, 
and  firm  and  non-firm  energy  -separately 
and  develop  rules  and  regulations  according- 
ly. 

Mrs.  BOXER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Colleagues,  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  has  referred  to 
the  Boxer  amendment  or  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  as  he  affectionally  called  it. 
as  a  bad  idea.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
Members  a  list  of  .some  of  the  people 
who  are  supporting  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment, v^hich  we  consider  to  be  a  good 
idea: 

The  National  Taxpayers'  Union,  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Institute,  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  American  Rivers  Conservation 
Council,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Utility 
Consumer  Action  Netv^ork. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Chairman,  who  are  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  good  and  re- 
spected friends  on  both  sides  of  this 
i.ssue  and  that  always  makes  it  diffi- 
cult. But.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment, introduced  on  behalf  of  many 
Members  of  this  House,  who  you  will 
hear  from,  addre-sses  the  issues  of  fair- 
ness, wisdom,  and  fiscal  responsibility 
in  our  water  and  power  policy. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
correct  an  inequity  and  to  recognize 
reality  in  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  selling  power  from  the  Hoover 
Dam.  My  amendment  would  open  up 
this  source  of  power  to  competitive 
bid,  broadening  the  Hoover  Dam 
market  and  lowering  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  $3.5  billion  over  10  years. 

Back  when  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  was  passed  in  1928.  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  to  divide  up 
that  power  that  was  generated  by 
Hoover  Dam.  and  50-year  contracts 
were  put  in  place  in   1937  to  provide 
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for  the  sale  of  that  power  at  a  cost  to 
a  selected  group  of  entities  identified 
in  H.R.  4275.  which  is  before  us  today. 

H.R.  4275.  without  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  continues  to  subsidize 
power  by  renewing  these  contracts  for 
30  more  years  to  those  same  entities. 

I  come  from  California  which  had  6 
million  people  in  the  1930s  and  was 
the  sixth  largest  State.  Now  we  have 
25  million  people  and  we  are  the  larg- 
est State.  We  have  grown  fourfold. 

Lower  prices  from  the  Hoover  Dam 
contributed  to  this  growth.  And  in  the 
days.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  West 
wa.s  being  settled,  it  may  have  made 
sense  for  the  Government  to  promote 
growth  by  subsidizing  water  and  power 
projects. 

Today  the  West  has  dramatically 
changed  and  water  and  power  are  in 
short  supply.  Without  our  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  energy  con.serva- 
tion  is  discouraged  and  these  valuable 
resources  are  squandered  due  to  a  pric- 
ing policy  which  is  older  than  most 
Members  in  this  Chamber. 

Without  our  amendment.  H.R.  4275 
is  wrong  environmentallv.  it  is  wrong 
economically,  and  it  is  not  fair.  The 
power  allottees  that  are  identified  in 
this  legislation  will  receive  30-year 
contracts  at  depre.ssion  era  prices  for  a 
21st  century  resource. 

My  amendment  would  open  up  the 
door  for  others  who  were  not  part  of 
these  negotiations  50  years  ago  and 
would  allow  them  to  make  a  bid  on 
this  resource. 
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This  would  also  allow  all  the  resi- 
dents of  California.  Utah.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  who  have  never  had 
acce.ss  to  this  Hoover  power,  it  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  bid  on  it. 

Fifty  years  of  bargain  basement  ben- 
efits would  seem  long  enough  for  the 
members  of  the  exclusive  Hoover  club 
to  tap  the  Federal  Treasury  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  benefits. 

The  average  rate  of  electricity  is  10 
times  the  Hoover  price.  What  is  this 
underpricing  of  Hoover's  energy  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation?  Ac- 
cording to  reputable  studies  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times,  in  the  8  years. 
1980  to  1987.  the  last  few  years  of  the 
original  contract  period,  the  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  is  nearly  a  billion 
dollars. 

Looking  forward  for  the  propo.sed 
30-year  contract  before  us.  the  subsidy 
to  Hoover's  beneficiaries  will  be  even 
more  massive  and  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury  even  more  drastic.  In  1984 
dollars,  just  for  the  first  10  years  of 
the  proposed  contract  period,  the  sub- 
sidy is  over  $3.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  San  Diego  Trib- 
une has  summed  up  the  economic  ar- 
gument the  best.  It  says.  "The  Federal 
Government,  while  running  a  record 
deficit  of  $200  billion  a  year,  is  prepar- 
ing to  review  sweetheart  contracts  to 


sell  Hoover  Dam  electric  power  for 
peanuts.  "  Our  amendment  would 
bring  fairness  to  consumers;  revenues 
to  ease  the  Federal  deficit  and  a  sound 
approach  to  the  Nation's  water  and 
power  resources. 

Quoting  from  the  New  York  Times, 
it  says,  "Unless  the  House  has  the 
courage  to  put  national  interests 
ahead  of  regional,  the  giveaway  will 
continue  for  30  years." 

I  thank  you  and  I  ask  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  straightforward.  This  amendment 
simply  asks  the  question:  Whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  continue  a  privi- 
lege for  a  few  power  customers  of  the 
Hoover  Dam.  a  privilege  that  is  not 
shared  equally  with  others,  a  privilege 
that  others  do  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in.  The  cost  of  that 
privilege  to  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  could  be  some  S3. 5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years. 

I  think  at  a  time  when  this  House 
has  anguished  over  budgets,  when  this 
House  has  anguished  over  deficits, 
when  we  have  cut  back  health  care  to 
get  a  billion  dollars,  when  we  have  cut 
back  nutrition  programs  to  get  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars,  when  we  have 
cut  back  programs  for  highways,  when 
we  have  cut  back  programs  for  educa- 
tion, for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, trying  to  make  a  downpaymeni 
on  the  deficit,  the  issue  here  is:  Are  we 
going  to  continue  the  policies  of  50 
years  ago  and  are  we  today  going  to 
plunge  ahead  long  for  another  30 
years  to  continue  tho.se  power  policies 
that  will  be  picked  up  by  every  rate- 
payer, every  taxpayer,  who  is  not  pri\- 
ileged  to  belong  to  the  Hoover  club'.' 

Let  us  look  at  what  that  means. 
That  means  that  30  years  from  now. 
we  will  be  .selling  power  based  upon 
practices  that  are  80  years  old.  One  of 
the  people  who  is  opposing  the  Boxer 
amendment,  .said  that  the  theory  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  make  a  profit  from  the  sale  of 
power. 

Why  not?  Why  not,  when  all  other 
ratepayers  in  the  area  must  pay  the 
going  price?  And  if  Hoover  power  is 
put  out  to  bid.  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults? Those  utilities  who  seek  to  par- 
ticipate will  bid  to  the  point  where  it 
reaches  the  replacement  power,  which 
they  could  generate  by  building  their 
own  facility.  That  will  bring  it  up  to 
the  market  rate. 

I  sat  on  the  Interior  Committee  for  8 
years  prior  to  going  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  what  we  are  airing 
here  today  is  basically  what  has  been 
done  behind  closed  doors.  We  talked 
about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation- 
dams,    waterways,    and    canals— as    if 


they  are  the  sole  purview  of  the  West- 
ern United  States. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  come  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  enjoyed  these  pro- 
grams, that  you  can  see  the  Western 
migration  of  crops  and  peoples  and 
profits  and  jobs.  We  thank  you  for 
paying  it. 

The  question  you  must  ask  your- 
.selves  is:  Do  you  want  to  continue  to 
.send  the  bill  to  your  ratepayers  who 
are  purchasing  coal,  who  are  purchas- 
ing home  heating  oil.  who  are  pur- 
chasing oil  to  fire  electric  generating 
capacity.  Do  you  want  to  continue  to 
send  them  the  bill  for  the  next  30 
years  to  perpetuate  the  privileges  for 
the  purchasers  of  Hoover  power?  Or 
should  we  simply  ask  these  people  to 
do  what  other  utility  customers  has 
been  required  to  do:  to  realize  that 
this  is  an  energy  world  that  is  differ- 
ent than  it  was  50  years  ago:  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  re.source-different  world 
than  it  was  50  years  ago.  The  only 
thing  that  the  Boxer  amendment  re- 
quires is  that  those  taxpayers  pay 
their  fair  share.  That  is  all.  There  is 
no  penalty,  there  is  no  prejudice,  there 
is  no  favoritism. 

Some  charge  this  is  a  break  with  the 
past.  Yes:  it  is.  and  you  should  look  at 
those  past  practices.  Because  if  you 
look  at  the  history  of  reclamation,  if 
.vou  look  at  the  history  of  the  western 
dam  building  program,  those  who  got 
there  first  got  the  most. 

What  we  have  been  doing  in  this 
Congress  is  protecting  that  privilege 
with  40-year  fixed  price  contracts, 
with  50-year  stretched-out.  interest- 
free  rt'payments.  costly  pri\ileges  that 
are  not  extended  to  anybody  else  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

We  ha\e  an  opportunity  to  re\iew 
tho.se  pricing  practices  or  to  plunge  on 
for  the  next  30  years,  and  lock  in  the 
practices  of  50  years  ago.  Go  home 
and  tell  your  constituents  that  you  ex- 
ercised oversight  when  you  vote 
against  this  amendment.  It  will  be 
laughable  to  call  that  oversight,  be- 
cause we  will  ha\e  done  nothing  to 
correct  the  pricing  policies  of  50  years 
ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  When 
you  go  home  and  tell  the  elderly, 
when  you  tell  the  schoolchildren,  the 
people  in  nutrition  programs  how  we 
shared  the  burden  for  the  downpay- 
ment  on  the  deficit,  how  we  shared" 
the  price,  and  the  pain,  and  the  suffer- 
ing. I  want  you  to  remind  them  that 
there  was  a  select  group  of  people  that 
when  we  had  the  opportunity  to  raise 
the  revenue,  to  share  the  cost  among 


millions  of  ratepayers,  we  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  parcel  it  out. 

I  would  hope  that  is  not  what  you 
would  take  home  this  weekend  as  you 
go  back  to  your  constituents.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  be  able  to  say 
that  where  we  found  privilege  that 
could  no  longer  be  justified,  we  sought 
to  make  those  individuals  pay  their 
fair  share. 

This  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  power  consumption,  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  resource  use  in 
this  country,  and  I  would  hope  that  all 
Members  of  this  Congress  would  sup- 
port the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  statement.  I  think  he  is  right 
on  target  with  his  remarks.  I  think  if 
anyone  in  this  House  considers  him- 
self a  fiscal  conservative,  if  anyone  in 
this  House  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  deficits,  the  fiscal  monetary 
status  of  this  country,  this  vote  here 
corrects  as  much  of  an  injustice  as  the 
most  glaring  of  loopholes  in  our  tax 
code. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  reflect 
where  else  we  could  go  in  the  budget 
and  get  $3.5  billion,  as  we  can  in  this 
single  amendment,  as  painlessly  as 
this  is,  by  asking  the  people  be  treated 
no  differently  than  others  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  All  we  are  asking  people 
to  do  is  to  pay  the  fair  market  price 
for  their  electricity. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashayan). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  my  understanding  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  is  advocating  that  a 
fair  market,  a  formula  that  involves 
fair-market  price,  supply  and  demand, 
competing  in  a  marketplace,  that  that 
would  determine  the  cost? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is. 
in  fact,  what  the  Boxer  amendment 
does.  And  I  assume  that  those  utilities 
who  sought  to  participate  in  the  pool 
of  power  that  is  provided  by  Hoover 


Dam  would  bid  up  to  the  point  to 
which  it  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing 
that  power.  At  that  point,  they  would 
make  a  determination  whether  or  not 
to  build  their  own  facility,  because  if 
the  bidding  went  beyond  that  level, 
the  economics  would  dictate  that  they 
build  their  own  facility  or  buy  it  from 
another  source. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Speaking  of  eco- 
nomics, the  gentleman  is  aware  that  a 
certain  water  agency  in  his  district 
pa.vs  a  cost  of  $3.50  per  acre-foot  of 
water  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  if  we  added  the  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  to  that,  that 
would  raise  that  by  200  percent  and  if 
we  added  the  actual  cost  of  the  capital 
that  would  raise  it  again  by  200  per- 
cent and  I  ha\e  not  even  calculated 
what  the  interest  would  be 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  30  additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  There  is 
one  thing  about  the  gentleman,  he  is 
always  predictable.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that  water  rate  in  the  Contra  Costa 
Water  District.  And  if  the  gentleman 
would  have  listened  in  the  Interior 
Committee  over  the  years.  I  have  time 
and  again  said  that  when  that  con- 
tract comes  up  for  review,  as  this  one 
is  now.  I  expect  those  water  rales  to  be 
raised  to  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  actual  costs? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  has 
been  historically  my  position  through- 
out the  debate  on  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram, throughout  the  debate  on  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  accept  that.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure  the  gentleman 
was  on  record  that  the  cost  would  go 
up  at  least  $14  an  acre-foot,  if  not 
more. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  who  just  left  the 
well  said  that  when  the  contracts  are 
up  on  his  water  he  will  expect  a  price 
rise  to  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  all  in  the  world  tnal  is 
going  on  with  Hoover  Dam  right  now. 
It  is  being  .sold  at  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  So  apparently  all  he  will 
do  when  his  particular  interest  comes 
up  is  agree  to  the  costs  going  up  as 
much  as  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
them  on  this  particular  project. 

We  have  also  used  the  word  "subsi- 
dy" rather  loosely.  The  dictionary  has 
the  definition  of  the  word  "subsidy  " 
and  by  that  dictionary  definition  I 
think  that  the  Members  will  find  that 
there  is  no  subsidy  being  paid.  It  gives 
the  impression  when  they  say  you  are 
going  to  save  $3'-  billion  that  we  are 
paying  $3'/^  billion  out  of  the  Federal 


Treasury,  subsidizing  ratepayers  in  the 
Southwest.  And  that  is  absolutely 
absurd. 

In  fact,  the  ratepayers  of  the  South- 
west have  paid  for  Hoover  Dam  with 
interest.  Now  that  they  have  paid  for 
it  with  interest,  this  amendment  wants 
to  make  them  pay  for  it  all  over  again. 

We  have  said  that  these  rates  are 
too  low.  And  then  we  say  that  the 
rates  are  not  adequately  shared.  So 
the  Boxer  amendment  comes  up  with 
a  proposal  which  will  assure  that  no 
one  will  get  low  rates.  And  that  is  done 
in  the  name  of  the  consumer,  come  on. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Also,  in  addition  to  that,  we  are  dis- 
cussing, I  believe,  a  large  increase  in 
rates  that  now  somehow  we  have  the 
perception  that  is  going  to  be  borne  by 
the  utilities.  Those  increases  in  rates 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  happens  to  be  the  old, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
others  in  our  society  who  cannot 
afford  further  increases  in  their  utility 
prices. 

I  anticipate  someone  like  the  previ- 
ous speaker  in  the  well  tells  us  what  to 
tell  our  constituents  when  we  go  back 
to  our  districts,  a  bit  gratuitous  I 
might  add.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  am 
not  going  to  go  back  and  tell  the  older 
people  and  the  handicapped  and  the 
elderly  that  their  rates  are  going  up, 
that  they  may  not  even  be  able  to 
afford  these  increa.ses  in  utility  bills 
because  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  balance  the  budget. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Certainly.  I  would  agree 
with  that.  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Making  one  last  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  said  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  little  while  ago  you  might 
be  able  to  divide  the  old  people  from 
the  young  people  around  here  by  find- 
ing out  who  knows  what  the  prefer- 
ence clause  is.  I  find  myself,  under 
those  strictures,  an  old  person. 

What  this  amendment  will  do,  with- 
out benefit  of  any  hearings,  is  change 
a  60-year-old  policy  of  this  country 
that  said  that  public  utilities,  in  effect 
cooperatives,  utilities  owned  by  con- 
sumers shall  have  preference  to  pub- 
licly generated  power. 

Now,  maybe  that  is  a  policy  that  in 
some  people"s  judgment  is  a  policy 
whose  time  is  gone.  Some  people 
might  argue  that  is  no  longer  relevant. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  introduce 
legislation  and  let  us  hold  hearings 
and  understand  it.  But  we  would  hear 
today  I  think  an  amendment  that  is 
thought  out  to  be  something  that  is 
going    to    bring    equity,    but    which 
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simply  does  not  understand  what  it  is 
tinkering  with.  We  would  carelessly 
eliminate  a  policy  without  any  serious 
consideration  to  what  we  are  doing 
and  the  implications  of  it  to  publicly 
owned  facilities  that  serve  customers 
who  are  their  owners.  That  simply 
cannot  be  done  on  the  floor  with  an 
amendment  such  as  this  that  is  not 
thoroughly  examined. 

If  we  want  to  change  fundamental 
policy,  there  is  a  process  to  do  that  in 
this  country.  But  let  us  not  change 
radically  a  fundamental  policy^of  this 
century  in  this  Congress,  on  the  floor, 
with  an  amendment  that  has  never 
held  any  hearings. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton, for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom.  50  years  ago, 
said  that  we,  the  successors  of  those 
Members,  have  the  obligation  to  take 
a  look  at  these  50-year-old  contracts. 
We  are  doing  that.  I  think  we  are 
doing  it  in  a  thoughtful  way  because 
what  we  are  basically  saying  is  an 
issue  of  fairness  the  Hoover  club  pays 
one-half  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  and 
everyone  else  pays  6  cents  average. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we 
were  to  use  the  fairness  argument,  it 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  ta.x- 
payers  throughout  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift)  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Swift 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentlewoman. 

The  preference  clause.  Does  the  gen- 
tlewoman know  what  the  preference 
clause's  purpose  was? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
certainly  has  explained  it  to  us  today. 
I  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man on  that  clause  that  the  fact  is 
there  are  many  public  power  compa- 
nies in  the  State  of  California,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  who  would  like  to 
have  a  shot  at  that  power  who  are  now 
unable  because  of  the  private  utilities. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  says 
that  you  will  sell  this  power  to  the 
highest  bidder,  public  or  private. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  That  violates  the  pref- 
erence clause.  That  changes  U.S. 
policy  with  regard  to  public  power  and 
it  does  so.  I  think,  unintended,  but  it, 
nevertheless,  does  it  and  that  is  a  radi- 
cal change  in  fundamental  policy  with 
regard  to  energy  generation  in  this 
country. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  perfectly  right  in  suggesting  that 
this  is  a  change.  It  is  a  change  for 
good  reason.  This  Congress  cannot  be 
bound  by  what  Congress  did  in  the 
1930's,  50  years  ago.  This  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  look  at  policies  and  I 
think  when  we  do 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  the  gentlewoman  on  that. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Oh.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  was. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  No;  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
that  fundamental  a  change,  we  clearly 
have  the  authority  to  do  it  and  if  the 
majority  of  us  think  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  we  can  do  it.  But  we 
should  not  be  doing  it  in  an  amend- 
ment that  was  drawn  up  by  someone 
who  did  not  even  know  what  the  pref- 
erence clause  is. 

My  point  is  that  unintentionally  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  does  viola- 
tion to  something  I  do  not  think  the 
gentlewoman  even  intended  to  touch. 
The  processes  of  this  institution  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  by  which  we  can  ex- 
amine the  preference  clause  and  if  we 
want  to,  sure,  we  can  change  it.  But  we 
should  not  be  doing  it  inadvertently 
by  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swift 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  taking  another  look  as  the 
Congre.ss  so  instructed  us  to  do  way 
back  50  years  ago.  If  the  gentleman  is 
suggesting  that  by  this  proce.ss  today, 
in  which  many  Members  of  this 
House,  perhaps  more  than  I  have  seen 
on  the  floor  in  a  long  while,  can  par- 
ticipate and  give  their  views  is  not  an 
adequate  discussion,  that  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  but  I  would  further  say 
that  in  the  settlement  that  has  been 
discussed  by  the  fine  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  only  a  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  involved  in  that,  in  coming 
up  with  a  settlement. 
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And  I  say  that  this  is  more  demo- 
cratic, what  we  are  doing  here  today, 
taking  a  look  as  the  Congress  asked  us 
to.  after  50  years,  at  these  contracts 
and  suggesting  that  in  fairness  to  the 
taxpayers  from  all  over  this  great 
Nation  that  we  open  this  up  to  com- 
petitive bid. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na did  was  to  take  this  legislation 
through  the  subcommittee,  through 
the  full  committee  and  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  in  the  normal  open  process 
that  we  use  regularly  in  this  body. 
And  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  wants  to 
eliminate    the    preference    clause,    it 


should  go  through  the  same  process  as 
well. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
Interior  Committee  is  prepared  to 
bring  such  legislation  to  the  floor?  It 
is  a  little  hard  on  us  who  are  not  on 
the  committee  to  tell  us  we  should  not 
try  to  do  things  through  amendment 
if  that  is  their  only  option.  It  was  not 
my  understanding  that  the  Interior 
Committee  was  ready  to  bring  such  a 
bill  through,  but  if  we  were  to  get 
some  assurances  that  some  such  fun- 
damental legislation  might  come 
forth,  perhaps  that  might  then  be  a 
more  appropriate  forum. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  I 
understood  the  gentleman.  That  is 
always  a  problem  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again.  I  will  be  glad  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  introduce  legislation  to  repeal 
the  preference  clause.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  him  and  prob- 
ably hold  hearings. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  only  been  here  3'^;  years, 
but  I  do  know  the  difference  between 
discussing,  holding  hearings,  and  get- 
ting a  bill  to  the  floor.  I  take  the  gen- 
tleman's answer  to  be  the  negative 
pregnant,  and  that  is  why  we  are 
doing  it  in  an  amendment,  because  the 
gentleman  knows  that  any  bill  looking 
at  the  whole  thing  would  not  see  the 
light  of  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Swift)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swift 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  a  superb  debater, 
knows  he  has  just  made  a  debating 
point.  But  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man would  argue  with  the  principle 
that  a  fundamental  change  in  a  basic 
policy  that  has  stood  over  half  a  cen- 
tury should  not  be  changed  without 
thoughtful  consideration  by  this  body 
through  the  normal  process.  That  is 
all  I  am  saying.  As  a  responsible  legis- 
lator. I  know  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  not  think  we 
are  engaging  in  thoughtful  consider- 
ation right  now?  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Not  through  the  totali- 
ty of  the  process,  with  the  special  ex- 
pertise of  the  committees.  If  the  gen- 
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tleman  argues  that  we  can  do  every- 
thing automatically  here  on  the  floor, 
then  we  should  abolish  all  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 
Mr.  FRANK.  Not  automatically. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Nevada  and  many 
areas  of  the  West   have  very  serious 
power   and   water   problems   that    are 
not  present  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  legislation  was  designed  after 
many  months  of  negotiations  between 
the  water  and   power   leaders  of  the 
Western    States    trying    to    work    out 
many  of  their  mutual  problems  with 
each   other.   Arizona  and  Nevada  de- 
sired more  power  from  Hoover  Dam 
than    they    had    been    getting    in    the 
past.    It   was   necessary   to   work   out 
something  so  that  they  could  get  that, 
which   their   tremendous   growth    has 
entitled  them  to  and  which  they  need. 
This    amendment    really    would    de- 
stroy  that   agreement   that   has  been 
prepared.  I  know  many  of  my  friends 
from  the  San  Francisco  area  feel  that 
they  are  not  involved,  that  their  inter- 
ests are  not  involved  by  this  legisla- 
tion. But  they  are.  Becau.se  if  you  raise 
the  price  of  electric  power  at  Hoover 
Dam,    as    this    amendment    would    do, 
you   are   going   to   make   the  cost    of 
pumping  the  water  from  the  Colorado 
River    to    the    Los    Angeles    and    San 
Diego  aresis  and  other  places  extreme- 
ly expensive,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  for 
southern  California  then  to  get  their 
water    through     the    aqueduct     from 
northern  California.  The  people  from 
northern  California  will  be  very  defi- 
nitely affected.  They  have  been  trying 
to  get  southern  California  to  buy  their 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  and  to 
get  it   from  that  source.  But   to  force 
the    price    up    beyond    the    price    of 
northern  California  water,  which  this 
amendment  would  do,  will  force  us  to 
be  in  competition  with  them  and  to 
depend  upon  northern  California  for  a 
larger  share  of  water  than  we  are  now 
getting. 

I  do  not  think  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  California  or  any  part  of  it.  And  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
will  realize  that  this  is  specifically  a 
Western  problem.  We  try  to  help 
other  parts  of  the  State  with  their 
problems.  But  to  single  out  Hoover 
Dam  as  the  only  area  where  we  are 
going  to  violate  the  long-time  estab- 
lished principle  for  the  sale  of  electric 
power  and  to  charge  what  the  market 
will  bear,  when  that  is  contrary  to  all 
of  the  principles  we  have  ever  followed 
with  federally  produced  power,  would 
be  a  mistake,  it  would  be  unfair  and  it 
would  be  harmful  to  the  San  Francis- 
co area  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  California. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  intervene  in  this  amendment 
because  I  have  not  been  on  the  floor 
to  hear  all  of  the  debate  and  I  may 
have  missed  some  important  points.  I 
also  am  not  on  the  committee  and  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  all  of  the  de- 
tails as  perhaps  I  should  be.  And,  of 
course,  I  have  a  very  high  regard  and 
admiration  for  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  northern  California 
(Mr.  Miller),  whose  eloquence,  as  I 
observed  it  on  the  tube,  is  what  drew 
me  over  here  to  participate  in  the 
debate. 

But  although  I  recognize  that  the 
amendment  was  offered  as  a  matter  of 
high  principle,  I  have  not  yet  figured 
out  what  the  principle  is.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  one  aimed  at  the 
restoring  of  free  market  forces,  in 
which  case  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman 
will  support  the  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  allow  that  price  to  rise  as- 
tronomically to  her  constituents,  as 
her  amendment  would  allow  electricity 
prices  to  do  for  my  constituents.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  principle  that  is  really  at 
stake  in  her  mind  is  the  one  that  I 
think  she  referred  to,  whether  we 
should  continue  to  have  economic  and 
population  growth  in  California.  I 
think  I  probably  agree  with  her  that 
we  have  too  many  people  in  Califor- 
nia, and  I  would  like  to  do  .something 
about  it,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
the  proper  vehicle  to  use  in  that  con- 
nection. 

I  was  struck  by  the  eloquence  of  her 
arguments  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller).  I  would  have  been  much 
more  struck  if  they  were  proposing 
something  that  adversely  affected 
their  constituents,  which  it  does  not. 
And  I  would  have  been  much  more 
struck  if  they  were  willing  to  apply 
this  principle  of  devotion  to  the  free 
market  and  its  operation  to  some  of 
the  other  areas  involving  energy  pric- 
ing, which  they  do  not.  Since  they  do 
not  take  those  positions,  I  felt  that 
their  eloquence  perhaps  was  not  quite 
as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

I  have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  Hoover 
Dam  and  the  Colorado  River  all  my 
life.  I  was  raised  a  few  miles  from  the 
river.  My  constituents  depend  upon 
the  dam  for  both  water  and  for  power. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  of  this  entire  operation.  As  I 
have  indicated  many  times,  there  are 
many  problems  here,  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  and  pricing  of  both 
power  and  water,  and  I  would  like  to 
approach  them  and  to  .solve  them.  But 
to  adopt  this  amendment  at  this  time 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  go  about  re- 
solving the  problems  of  the  South- 
west. Whether  it  is  pricing  problems 


or  growth  problems  or  power  distribu- 
tion problems,  or  whatever,  the  kinds 
of  serious  policy  issues  that  are  raised 
by  this  amendment  deserve  far  more 
consideration.  If  we  were  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  we  would  have  to  look  at 
the  pricing  of  power  for  the  whole  of 
the  Northwest.  It  is  going  to  be  affect- 
ed. We  would  have  to  look  at  the  pric- 
ing of  power  for  other  dams  around 
the  country,  other  Federal  projects. 
All  of  them  would  be  affected.  This  is 
not  something  the  implications  of 
which  only  involve  a  few  public  juris- 
dictions in  southern  California.  The 
implications,  the  ramifications  of  this, 
extend  throughout  the  United  States, 

While  I  might  even  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  she  is  moving.  I  would  not  want 
to  move  in  this  direction  without  the 
opportunity  for  full  examination  of  all 
of  the  ramifications  in  every  part  of 
the  country  and  for  a  full  exploration 
of  how  this  could  be  done  in  a  reasona- 
ble and  rational  way.  This  amendment 
does  not  achieve  that. 

So  I  would  urge  the  gentlewoman  to 
press  her  case— and  I  am  sure  that  she 
will  after  this  amendment  is  defeat- 
ed—in the  form  of  legislation  which 
will  address  the  whole  problem  of  the 
pricing  of  federally  generated  power 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  would 
be  willing  to  consider  some  changes. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  consider 
changes  which  would  drastically  raise 
the  prices  of  electrical  energy  for  my 
constituents,  and  for  1  million  others 
in  southern  California,  at  the  same 
time  I  am  trying  to  keep  natural  gas 
prices  down  and  keep  oil  prices  down 
and  keep  other  kinds  of  energy  prices 
down.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  practicali- 
ty and  reality. 

D  1400 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
that  we  have  8  or  10  additional  Mem- 
bers that  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  I 
know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
concerned  about  getting  out  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour.  This  is  one  of  two 
amendments  that  will  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California. 

Once  again,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  national  interests  ahead  of  re- 
gional, to  reduce  the  deficit,  promote 
energy  con.servation,  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, and  guarantee  fair  play  for 
consumers.  For  50  years  the  Federal 
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Government  has  recovered  only  oper- 
ating costs  and  capital  at  low  interest 
for  power  production  from  the  Hoover 
Dam.  while  those  allotees  who  got  the 
output  have  not  had  to  pay  the  true 
value  of  the  power. 

Today  Hoover  Dam  power  is  being 
sold  to  a  few  lucky  utilities  at  one- 
tenth  of  its  value  on  the  open  market. 
This  issue  is  crystal  clear.  This  sweet- 
heart deal  has  gone  on  long  enough.  If 
we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it.  we  will  be 
giving  away  literally  billions  of  dollars 
that  should  belong  to  all  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation.  Today,  we  have  a 
real  chance  to  make  a  dent  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  by  having  those  who  bene- 
fit from  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
pay  what  it  is  worth. 

It  makes  no  sense,  nor  is  it  fair,  for 
those  who  live  in  Florida.  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia.  Wisconsin,  or  any  State 
or  community  that  is  not  a  beneficiary 
of  a  Federal  hydropower  contract  to 
subsidize  the  electric  bills  of  those 
who  do. 

Furthermore,  such  subsidies  actually 
discourage  energy  conservation  and 
foster  its  waste.  When  the  price  of 
electric  power  is  kept  artificially  low. 
the  incentive  to  conserve  disappears 
and  waste  becomes  more  likely.  Those 
environmental  groups  which  have 
worked  to  make  everyone  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  this  simple  truth  are 
to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  which  would  allo- 
cate the  energy  resources  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  on  the  basis  of  open  com- 
petition at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mrs.  Boxer)  to  require  that 
the  power  generated  be  auctioned  off 
rather  than  sold  at  1930's  prices. 

The  gentleman  from  California  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well  raised  some 
important  issues.  The  most  important 
issue  is  that  he  did  define  the  issue, 
and  that  is  for  those  few  people  in 
southern  California  to  get  a  ripoff 
price  on  a  Federal  resource.  Now.  the 
last  person  who  tried  that  was  Secre- 
tary Watt,  who  attempted  to  sell  the 
coal  under  our  national  parkland  at  a 
cheap  price  to  the  energy  companies, 
and  we  put  an  end  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  creating  any  new  Federal 
policy  today;  we  are  just  saying  that 
you  cannot  steal  national.  Federal  re- 
sources for  a  little  group  of  people  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  not  going  to  pay  the 
freight. 

That  includes,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Miller,  from  Contra 
Costa  County  indicated,  he  is  willing 
to  see  the  farmers  in  the  delta  pay 
their  full  price  for  the  water,  and  we 
are  all  willing  to  see  those  corporate 
farmers  who  are  ripping  us  off  even 
worse  than  Los  Angeles,  in  the  central 


valley    of    California,    pay    their    fair 
share  when  that  time  comes. 

So  we  are  establishing  a  policy  here 
today,  and  that  is  no  more  free  lunch 
for  special  groups  of  people  to  get 
something  that  belongs  to  all  of  us.  I 
might  parenthetically  point  out  that  I 
have  been  besieged,  my  office  is  knee 
deep  in  lobbyists  right  now.  looking 
for  a  special  alternate  energy  tax 
credit  which  will  cost  us  another 
couple  of  billion  dollars  if  they  have 
their  way.  in  an  upcoming  tax  confer- 
ence. Their  idea  is  that  they  just  need 
this  extra  couple  of  billion  dollars 
until  they  can  gets  their  costs  down 
and  they  can  collect  the  full  price.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways:  we  have  got 
a  couple  of  billion  dollars  for  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  couple  of 
billion  dollars  for  the  wind  farms  in 
the  Altamont  Pass  in  my  district,  they 
are  all  wrong.  We  ought  not.  in  a  coun- 
try where  power  is  fungible,  power  can 
be  transmitted  from  one  coast  to  the 
other:  if  it  is  Federal  power  and  a  Fed- 
eral asset,  all  Americans  ought  to 
share  in  it  at  the  same  price  or  at  the 
same  cost. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Boxer  amendment  on  the  principles  of 
fairness  and  equity  and  preserving  our 
national  resources. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's original  point  was  right  on.  If 
this  House  cannot  establish  policy, 
who  can?  I  remember  last  year  or  the 
year  before  last,  we  established  a 
diesel  tax  for  river  operators  which 
undid  a  70-year-old  policy  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act.  We  did  not  have 
hearings  on  the  Panama  Canal  Act:  we 
decided  it  was  good  policy  to  make 
those  people  pay  for  Federal  resources 
they  were  using,  and  it  is  good  policy 
today  to  do  what  the  gentleman  .savs. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  Al.BOSTA 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Albosta  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer: 
After  the  final  sentence  of  tiie  amendment 
offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer,  add  the  following: 
■Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
the  Act.  any  revenue  generated  from  the 
sale  of  power  at  Hoover  Dam  in  excess  of 
expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
said  dam  incurred  by  the  United  Stales, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Barnard).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Albosta)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentlewoman  from  California, 
Barbara  Boxer,  is  in  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  public.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  to  Congresswoman 
Boxers  amendment  perfects  and 
clarifies  her  amendment,  and  will  in- 
crease the  probability  of  my  col- 
leagues' amendment  passing.  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  with 
me  that  we  have  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
area  of  the  country  should  unfairly 
benefit  from  a  Federal  facility.  The 
50-year  agreement  signed  in  1937  gave 
the  utilities  that  participated  in  the 
Hoover  project  50  years  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity. These  contracts  should  not 
have  been  signed  in  the  first  place.  By 
selling  this  power  at  cost  we  have  al- 
ready lost  billions  of  dollars  in  reve- 
nue. The  giveaway  has  to  stop  now. 

Some  Members  have  questioned 
whether  the  Boxer  amendment  should 
be  di.scussed  before  the  full  House.  My 
colleagues  have  suggested  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  said,  this  issue 
needs  to  be  discussed  before  the  full 
House  because  regional  interests 
would  prevent  the  committee  from  re- 
porting out  legislation  containing  this 
amendment  to  the  House  floor  for 
consideration. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  other  things, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  believe  are  very 
important.  I  believe  all  Americans 
should  benefit  from  our  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources.  We  need  to  construct 
and  expand  hydroelectric  facilities, 
putting  our  rivers  to  work  to  benefit 
all  citizens. 

The  Hoover  Dam.  one  of  the  largest 
dams  in  the  United  States  was  built 
with  tax  payers'  money.  Michigan  tax- 
payers. Massachusetts  taxpayers,  tax- 
payers from  all  over  the  country  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  this  dam. 
Why  should  not  the  people  who  paid 
for  this  dam.  benefit  from  the  power 
this  dam  produces?  Why  should  just 
residents  of  California.  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  receive  all  of  the  benefits? 
They  should  not.  I  strongly  oppose 
giving  cheap  power  to  this  small 
region  of  the  country  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  pays  over  1.000  percent 
more  for  their  electricity.  To  meet  the 
future  energy  needs  in  my  State  con- 
sumers power  has  begun  building  a  nu- 
clear plant  in  Midland,  Mich.,  but  we 
can  no  longer  finance  it.  We  need  the 
power.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Some  people  have  suggested  that 
we  go  to  Canada  and  buy  it.  Fine. 
Canada  is  a  good  neighbor,  but  Michi- 
gan does  not  want  to  become  reliant 
upon  Canada  for  electricity  even 
though  it  is  less  expensive.  America 
should  rely  on  resources  within  our 
own  boundaries. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
own  particular  we  are  paying  approxi- 
mately 11  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  In 
addition  to  paying  outrageous  utility 
bills,  my  State  is  facing  a  possible 
energy  shortage  in  1990. 

I  suggest  that  we  find  a  way  to  help 
build  nuclear  plants  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  source  of  natural  energy  that  can 
benefit  all  of  us.  Those  of  us  who  do 
not  have  the  facilities  like  the  Hoover 
Dam  in  our  States,  should  be  able  to 
benefit  somehow  from  other  sources 
of  energy.  We  should  develop  a  nation- 
al energy  policy  that  benefits  all  areas 
of  our  country. 

Michigan  is  looking  at  a  60-percent 
rate  increase  if  this  plant  is  built.  That 
is  what  they  are  talking  about  right 
now.  a  60-percent  rate  increase.  Busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  alike  cannot 
already  afford  these  increases,  several 
groups  of  business  people  in  Michigan, 
including  General  Motors  and  Ford 
are  saying  that  they  do  not  want  that 
plant  finished,  they  want  to  buy  the 
power  from  Canada  instead.  If  they 
get  power  from  Canada,  Michigan  will 
lo.se  thousands  of  jobs  and  become  de- 
pendant on  Canada  for  our  energy 
needs. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  adopt  Congresswoman  Boxer's 
as  amended  by  my  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  would  accept  my 
amendment.  After  she  accepts  or  re- 
jects my  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
continue  my  discussion  of  her  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  perfecting 
amendment.  Basically,  it  says  that  the 
taxpayers  who  paid  for  the  Hoover 
Dam,  once  we  have  covered  all  the 
costs  to  maintain  that  great  facility, 
anything  above  that  would  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

I  want  to  say  on  the  record  that  I 
appreciate  this  amendment.  It  is  what 
we  had  in  mind.  I  think  it  makes  our 
amendment  stronger.  I  definitely 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  accepting  my  amendment. 
I  would  move  for  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
mind  covering  the  point  again  that  he 
was  making  on  the  nuclear  installation 
in  his  district,  or  near  his  district,  that 


would  increase  rates  by  60— was  that 
percent?  I  did  not  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  By  60  percent.  Com- 
mercial rates  in  Michigan  right  now  in 
most  utilities  are  about  11  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  The  Hoover  power  is 
being  sold  at  about  six-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour.  I  am  talking  about 
the  prospect  of  our  rates  being  raised 
from  11  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to  about 
17  or  18  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  All  right.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  raising  it? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
raising  rates.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  should  be  able  to  find  a  way  to 
share  all  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albos- 
ta) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Albosta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  is 
not  in  favor  of  raising  rates  by  60  per- 
cent in  Michigan,  why  is  he  in  favor  of 
supporting  an  amendment  that  will 
raise  rates  in  California?  That  is  why  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  in  favor  of 
raising  the  rates. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lime  is  mine,  and  I  would  reclaim  it 
and  answer  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Michigan  is  in  a  dilemma.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  We  do  not  have  a 
public  powerplanl,  such  as  Hoover 
Dam.  that  generate  large  amounts  of 
electricity  at  unbelievably  low  rales. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  is  why  you 
build  utilities. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  That  is  very  true.  A 
good  example  of  Federal  funds  being 
u,sed  to  increase  our  country's  energy 
production  is  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  I  believe  that  energy 
projects  are  a  wise  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Clearly  Michigan's  residents  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  our  elec- 
tricity one  way  or  the  other.  What  I 
fear  is  the  mass  exodus  of  businesses 
from  Michigan  to  States  such  as.  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Nevada  who  have 
dramatically  lower  electricity  rates. 
Utility  rates  are  one  of  the  main  fac- 
tors businessmen  consider  when  choos- 
ing a  State  to  set  up  their  business. 

Michigan  or  Ohio  or  some  other 
State  that  does  not  have  that  access  to 
these  natural  resources,  will  experi- 
ence a  huge  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. For  every  percentage  point  un- 
employment increases  the  Federal 
Government  spends  $28  billion  in  fi- 
nancing efforts  to  help  people  who  are 
unemployed.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all 
to  continue  that  process,  an  energy 
policy,  that  increases  unemployment 
in  my  State. 

Not  only  are  we  in  trouble  in  that 
.sense,  but  problems  will  arise.  When 
businesses   move   to   those   particular 


areas,  wherever  those  areas  might  be, 
we  will  find  that  the  infrastructure  is 
not  large  enough  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand.  Soon  my  colleagues 
from  these  areas  will  come  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  say  "Now  we 
have  to  have  more  water  canals,  and 
now  we  have  to  have  more  natural  gas 
or  we  have  to  have  more  streets  or 
roads,"  or  something  else. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense.  Hospi- 
tals in  my  State  have  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate a  certain  population  as 
were  the  schools  and  the  educational 
institutions.  All  of  these  things  are  in 
place.  Why  displace  thousands  of 
people  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try with  low-cost  electricity  attracting 
businesses  from  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  a 
moment.  I  am  running  out  of  time  and 
I  want  to  yield  time  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  understand.  Just 
one  more  point,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  am  a  bit  con- 
fused by  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
when  he  says  it  is  fair  not  to  raise  the 
rate  in  Michigan  by  60  percent,  but  it 
is  fair  to  raise  the  cost  in  California  by 
whatever  percent.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  is  being  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  believe  that  the 
Boxer  amendment  would  create  a  fair 
energy  policy  and  let  those  utility 
companies  bid  on  this  power,  and  if  it 
would  generate  another  $3':;  billion, 
put  that  back  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  help  reduce  our  deficits.  I  think 
that  is  very  important  that  we  concen- 
trate on  that  and  slop  subsidizing 
cheap  electricity  paid  for  by  my  con- 
stituents for  the  benefit  of  California 
and  other  Western  States. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect some  statements  that  have  been 
made  here. 

Both  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  said 
that  those  who  paid  for  the  dams 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  dams  and 
that  it  was  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Slates  generally  who  built 
dams  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  that 
is  not  correct.  The  ones  who  end  up 
paying  for  those  dams  are  the  users. 
There  is  a  reimbursement  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  case  of  Hoover  Dam.  it  has 
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been  paid  for  already  by  the  users,  not 
by  the  general  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
running  out  of  time.  I  reclaim  my 
time. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  that  I  am  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  I  know  how  we 
use  the  cost-benefit  ratios.  I  know  how 
we  build  water  projects.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  The  money  does 
come  from  the  ta.xpayers,  my  constitu- 
ents in  Michigan.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  Michigan  is  49  out  of  50 
States  in  terms  of  how  much  the  State 
gets  back  compared  to  how  much  tax 
dollars  are  sent  to  Washington  from 
Michigan.  This  has  to  stop  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  start  is  by  ending  the 
subsidy  for  cheap  public  power.  My 
State  will  no  longer  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  economic  development  for 
the  West.  Enough  is  enough  and  I 
urge  passage  of  the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  Boxer  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation.  I  have  been  seeking  the 
Chair's  recognition  for  some  time  and 
I  think  there  are  others  who  have  also 
been  trying  to  get  their  5  minutes. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  would  defer  that  motion  for 
another  10  or  15  minutes  and  see  how 
the  land  lies.  I  think  when  a  Member 
is  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  get  a  word  in. 
So  I  wonder  if  you  could  hold  up  on 
your  request. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
accede  to  his  request.  I  thought  tJiat 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  a 
number  of  Members  only  wanted  a 
minute  or  two  to  get  on  the  record.  I 
will  agree  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest and  withhold. 

I  will  send  all  the  Members  who  are 
worried  about  getting  to  the  airport 
over  to  him  for  comfort. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  cooperation,  and  I  will 
lend  any  of  them  my  car  who  need 
special  transportation.  It  is  only  14 
years  old. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  both  the 
amendments,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Albosta)  and  the  underlying  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer)  are 
adopted. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue  for  many  of 
us  who  count  ourselves  as  liberals.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  some  important 
principles  of  truth  and  fairness  and 
equity,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  enormous  respect  and  affection  we 
feel  for  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  to  those  who  have  found  me 
insufficiently  supportive  of  the  princi- 
ple of  prayer  in  public  places  that  I 
guess  I  am  almost  ready  to  address  a 
prayer  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  who  has  been  my  leader 
on  so  many  issues  for  .so  many  years: 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation  any 
longer  on  the  question  of  water 
projects. 

The  principle  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  is  adopting  is  one 
which  in  most  circumstances  would 
not  be  controversial,  that  energy 
today,  in  1984,  not  in  1934.  ought  to  be 
priced  at  its  cost.  This  is  not  meant  in 
denigration  of  the  great  works  that 
were  done  in  the  New  Deal  or  in  the 
immediate  post-New  Deal  periods. 
This  is  no  denigration  of  the  impor- 
tant role  that  public  power  played  as  a 
yardstick.  It  is  no  denigration  of  the 
need  to  promote  through  collective  ac- 
tivity Government  sponsorship  of  de- 
velopment in  places  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult. 

I  welcome  the  latter  day  conversion 
of  many  of  the  more  con.servative 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  what  was 
once  deemed  a  terribly  radical  set  of 
policies.  We  all  now  agree  that  those 
played  a  very  important  role.  But 
today  conditions  are  different,  and  it 
is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  past  to  un- 
derstand that  things  have  changed.  It 
is  simply  a  recognition  of  change. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  today  the 
kind  of  prodevelopment  policies,  the 
kind  of  regional  subsidy  that  was  em- 
bodied in  this  particular  policy,  is  no 
longer  relevant.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  originally  erroneous.  We 
are  not  here  to  lament  the  growth  of 
California,  albeit  one  or  two  of  our  old 
congressional  districts  out  in  Califor- 
nia now— and  maybe  I  might  be  con- 
sidered almost  an  honorary  California 
myself  for  these  purposes. 

But  those  things  succeeded.  The 
question  today  is,  with  an  energy 
crisis,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
scarcity  of  resources,  and  with  an 
enormous  budget  deficit,  should  we 
ask  that  energy  here  be  priced  at  the 
price  the  market  will  bear,  which 
means  that  we  will  get  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  energy  if  we  do  not  subsi- 
dize it  and  we  will  get  some  reduction 
in  the  deficit? 

I  was  glad  to  hear— not  glad,  but  in- 
terested to  hear  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  against  this  amend- 
ment. Once  again  we  have— and  I 
think  the  technical  term  for  it  is  a 


"choke"  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion when  it  comes  to  putting  into 
practice  the  principles  they  preach  to 
the  poor:  The  virtues  of  austerity,  the 
virtues  of  the  free  market,  the  virtues 
of  self-sufficiency,  and  the  virtues  of 
cutting  the  deficit.  They  are  apparent- 
ly to  be  very  selectively  applied  be- 
cause we  are  being  told  by  this  admin- 
istration that  they  oppose  an  amend- 
ment which  would  apply  free  market 
principles  and  garner  revenues  to  cut 
the  deficit  in  this  particularly  appar- 
ently politically  favored  spot. 

The  elderly  can  pay  more  for  medi- 
care, young  people  can  pay  more  to  go 
to  school  and  in  some  cases  not  be  able 
to  go  to  school,  we  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate funds  to  deal  with  hazardous 
waste,  we  cut  back  on  social  security 
cost  of  living,  but  we  subsidize  power 
for  this  particular  group  of  people  to 
the  detriment  of  a  rational  energy 
policy  and  to  the  detriment  of  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  Grace  Commi-ssion  appears  to 
be  a  Commission  that  will  go  down  in 
history  as  an  entity  which  received 
more  praise  and  le.ss  support  from  this 
administration  than  anything  else.  It 
is  going  to  rank  with  the  virtue  of 
chastity  as  one  of  those  things  about 
which  much  is  said  and  little  is  done 
when  it  gets  right  home,  because  here 
we  have  a  vote  on  one  of  the  principles 
in  the  Grace  Commission,  and  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  everything  the  Grace 
Commission  said,  and  maybe  not  in 
most  of  what  they  said— I  have  not 
read  the  whole  thing  yet— but  here  I 
think  they  are  making  sen.se.  They  are 
saying  that  we  ought  not  to  have,  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  a  substantial  subsi- 
dy to  one  particular  group  of  people 
who  benefit  from  this  dam.  Yet  they 
have  had  it  for  50  years. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that 
having  provided  for  people  a  very  sig- 
nificant benefit  for  50  years,  we  are 
somehow  now  to  be  obligated  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  it  to  them  in  the 
future.  Those  who.  having  once  bene- 
fited from  a  policy,  argue  that  because 
they  once  benefited,  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  give  it  to  them,  seem  to  me  to 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  logic  on  their 
side.  I  understand  they  would  rather 
have  it  than  not  have  it,  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  rest  of  us  feel 
that  that  subsidy  should  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  you  can  make  money  by  sell- 
ing this  power  today  at  today's  rates.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  could  that  same  argument 
be  carried  to  other  types  of  power- 
plants  that  were  built  in  the  thirties 


or  forties  which  now  provide  the 
cheaper  base  of  power  that  each  of  us 
has  in  our  various  jurisdictions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  mean 
that  seriously,  because  there  is  a  prob- 
lem here.  We  are  not  really  talking  in 
this  instance  about  the  cost  of  build- 
ing this  particular  project.  It  has  been 
built.  We  are  really  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  power  in 
the  future  that  is  generated  from  it. 

As  someone  who  has  worked  on  utili- 
ty rate  regulation  at  the  State  level 
and  other  places,  I  think  all  of  us  have 
to  recognize  that  in  each  of  our  con- 
stituencies, we  have  a  low-cost  base  of 
power.  If  we  were  to  take  that  power 
today  which  is  being  sold  in  this  in- 
stance at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  about 
a  cent  a  thousand  kilowatts,  and  bring 
it  to  the  marketplace  at  5  or  6  cents, 
surely  we  could  raise  a  lot  more  reve- 
nue. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  that  I  do 
not  hear  anyone  on  the  floor  offering 
it.  I  am  certainly  not  offering  it  to  my 
constituency  and  our  power  rate  ba.se 
on  that  basis.  And  they  have  benefited 
in  not  precisely  the  same  way.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  agree  about  a  lot  cf  water 
projects,  but,  after  all,  we  are  really 
not  talking  about  a  water  project  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  think  an  appropriate 
degree  of  regulation  ought  to  come  in. 

The  point  that  I  would  make  here, 
though,  is  that  this  is  different  from 
all  those  other  power  projects,  at  least 
any  of  the  ones  that  I  am  familiar 
with  in  my  area.  They  were  not  built 
under  the  same  circumstances.  They 
were  not  built  with  the  same  kind  of 
advantages  and  subsidies  in  terms  of 
interest  loans  and  tax-free  interest,  et 
cetera.  So  what  you  get  is  bad  energy 
policy,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  utili- 
ty or  any  State  utility  regulatory  body 
that  would  apply  to  its  own  State  the 
principles  that  apply  here. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  as  he  knows,  he  is 
one  of  my  favorite  legislators  around 
here.  I  know  that  he  would  not  mind  if 
I  try  to  clear  up  a  little  bit  of  the  in- 
consistency here.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  is  a  bad 


idea  for  consumers  because  it  might 
drive  the  rates  up? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I-believe  that  total  de- 
regulation would  be  a  bad  idea,  yes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
You  cannot  say  that  jacking  up  the 
cost  to  consumers  out  in  the  South- 
west for  these  big  hydroelectric 
projects  is  a  good  thing  and  that  hold- 
ing down  the  price  of  natural  gas  is  a 
bad  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
use  this  extra  time  just  to  respond  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  first 
place  we  are  talking  about  a  very  dif- 
ferent level  of  prices  with  the  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas.  We  are  talking 
about  a  very  different  beneficiary,  the 
Federal  Treasury  versus  some  private 
companies,  and  I  think  there  is  a  cer- 
tain advantage  there. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  talking  on  the  one  hand  about 
gettig  benefits  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  Reagan  administration  is  ap- 
parently opposing.  I  am  told,  a  propos- 
al by  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  they  talked  about  to  put  an- 
other $60  million  in  for  the  homeless, 
a  subject  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  done  great  work  on.  The 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
here  annually  would  be  greater  than 
the  amount  for  the  homeless. 

How  do  we  begrudge  that  to  people 
who  are  literally  homeless  but  .say  in- 
stead that  we  can  give  many  times 
that  in  availability  to  subsidize  the 
particular  power  rates. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  If 
he  is  saying  that  the  ultimate  goal  is 
that  it  be  completely  unregulated,  no, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  neces.sarily  the 
case,  and  if  the  committee  would  like 
to  bring  in  some  legislation  that  says, 
well,  maybe  there  is  some  median 
here,  maybe  there  is  some  form  of  reg- 
ulation with  the  Treasury  benefiting, 
and  we  can  take  into  account  lifeline 
and  other  things,  I  think  that  would 
be  perfectly  reasonable.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  analogous  to  natural  gas 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  Treas- 
ury benefiting  versus  private  compa- 
nies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  know  if 
there  are  additional  Members  who 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer). 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Albosta  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this 
partly  for  technical  reasons.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
(Mrs.  Boxer)  is  entitled  to  have  her 
amendment  presented  in  any  way  she 
wants,  and  I  would  defer  to  her  if  she 
wants  to  accept  the  Albosta  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  a  couple  of  things 
ought  to  be  said  before  we  get  to  a 
vote  on  that  issue. 

Let  me  straighten  out  one  thing,  if  I 
can.  I  have  heard  this  said  this  after- 
noon at  least  20  times:  They  talk 
about  a  subsidy.  There  is  no  subsidy 
involved.  What  is  involved  here  is  that 
the  whole  philosophy  of  Federal 
power  production  is  that  get  cost  re- 
covery. We  payback  the  cost  of  the 
dam  plus  interest  we  payback  the  cost 
of  transmission  lines,  and  we  payback 
all  the  costs  out  of  the  power  genera- 
tion. That  is  the  whole  idea.  The  idea 
is,  let  us  build  a  big  dam  and  the  reve- 
nues of  that  dam  will  build  canals  to 
get  out  of  the  water,  they  will  build 
electric  transmission  lines,  and  they 
will  give  us  recreation. 

The  multipurpose  dams  in  the  West 
and  all  over  this  country  have  been  a 
great  success.  The  Albosta  an  endment 
which  has  come  in  today  written  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  has  never 
been  to  our  committee.  It  upsets  very 
complicated  arrangements  between 
.seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

For  example,  in  the  Lower  Colorado 
Basin  project,  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes the  Central  Arizona  project 
provides  that  after  you  have  paid  off 
the  necessary  costs,  the  money  goes 
into  the  Treasury  and  then  into  the 
Lower  Colorado  development  fund  to 
have  salinity  programs  and  to  have 
augmentation  of  the  river,  in  addition 
to  paying  off  the  cost  of  the  project. 

So  i  think  that  anybody  who  has  got 
an  irrigation  project  where  payment  is 
underway  in  any  part  of  the  country 
ought  to  know  that  the  Albosta 
amendment  does  not  just  take  the 
money  back  to  the  Treasury;  it  de- 
stroys complicated  financial  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  have  been 
counted  on  by  a  lot  of  people. 

D  1430 

I  fear,  my  friends,  as  I  look  around 
these  last  few  months  that  I  see  a  kind 
of  regional  polarization  in  America 
and  the  debate  is  taking  on  that  cast 
here  today,  that  here  is  a  privileged 
few  in  the  Sunbelt  out  in  California. 
Arizona,  and  Nevada,  who  are  getting 
a  big  ripoff  from  the  Treasury  and  all 
of  that. 

Well,  .vou  pass  this  thing  today,  you 
have  not  just  affected  Arizona.  Let  me 
warn  some  of  you  of  what  is  coming 
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up.  Upstate  New  York  has  a  public 
power  system,  Niagara  and  some  other 
rivers  up  there,  this  Boxer  amendment 
deals  with  that. 

The  Western  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  California  and 
Arizona,  has  a  counterpart  in  Texas. 

The  whole  Bonneville  system,  too— 
anybody  here  from  the  Northwest, 
you  are  crazy  if  you  vote  for  the  Boxer 
amendment,  because  if  Hoover  power 
ought  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  the  highest 
bidder,  then  Bonneville  power  ought 
to  be  sold  at  cost.  If  the  city  of  Chica- 
go can  outbid  you.  if  you  are  in  the 
Missouri  basin  with  all  these  great  hy- 
droeleclic  dams  in  the  Missouri  basin, 
somebody  in  the  city  of  Detroit  or  Chi- 
cago may  outbid  the  local  folks. 

The  whole  idea  of  these  western 
projects,  of  TVA  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, was  to  have  a  yardstick,  to  have 
some  public  power  generated. 

We  have  a  preference  clause  which 
says  that  it  is  good  for  municipalities 
and  local  governments  and  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  who  want  to  provide  coop- 
erative service  to  the  customers  to  get 
a  preference  on  public  power,  on 
power  generated  in  public  facilities;  so 
you  are  going  to  make  a  big  mistake  if 
you  pass  Boxer  and  it  is  compounded 
by  adding  Albosta.  You  are  going  to 
make  a  big  mistake.  You  are  going  to 
change  a  major  national  policy. 

Our  committee  ha.s  never  refu.sed  to 
have  hearings.  Introduce  a  bill  that 
makes  the  Boxer  amendment  national 
policy  for  everbody.  not  just  for  the 
southwest.  We  will  hold  hearings  on  it. 
We  will  give  the  committee  a  chance 
to  vote  it  out:  but  to  do  this  in  this 
forum  today,  this  week,  with  no  hear- 
ings and  no  understanding,  I  have  not 
even  seen  the  Albosta  amendment  to 
this  moment,  but  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  have  a 
look  at  it  that  it  has  devastating  con- 
sequences that  could  upset  arrange- 
ments in  all  the  seven  Slates  and  even- 
tually all  over  the  country. 

So  let  us  take  a  rational  view.  There 
are  11  million  people  who  are  going  to 
benefit  from  this.  They  are  not  a  privi- 
leged few,  there  are  11  million  at  least 
involved  in  this  one  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  had  an  old  Democrat  who  used  to 
say  about  Ronald  Reagan  that  he 
changed  the  slogan.  "Power  to  the 
People."  to  read.  "Power  to  the  Fol- 
lowing People." 

Well,  the  people  involved  in  this  set 
of  amendments  here  are  ail  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  w  •  are  going  to  make  a 
big  mistake  if  we  change  in  this  drastic 
way  an  established  public  policy. 

I  would  urge  defeat  for  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I  would 
just  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 


much  for  agreeing  to  allow  me  to 
make  the  Albosta  amendment  part  of 
my  amendment.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
us.  I  appreciate  (hat.  and  to  say  that 
the  New  York  Times  really  picked  up 
the  gentleman's  theme  of  power  to  the 
people  when  they  described  the  cur- 
rent bill  pending,  they  called  it  "Power 
to  Some  of  the  People"  and  I  think 
that  is  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
New  York  Times  is  wrong. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Albosta  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  stood  on  this 
floor  and  argued  against  water 
projects  from  lime  to  time  because  I 
felt  that  they  were  an  improper  u.se  of 
the  fiscal  resources  of  this  Nation,  but 
the  issue  that  we  have  before  us  today 
is  not  the  water  projects.  In  other 
words,  the  Hoover  Dam  has  been  built. 
It  is  being  utilized. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  take  the  power  generated 
from  the  Hoover  Dam,  and  I  guess  in  a 
broader  sen.se  from  a  whole  host  of  na- 
tionally funded  and  financed  dams 
and  projects  that  generate  electric 
power. 

I  suppose  we  could  carry  this  to  the 
conclusion  with  respect  to  where  we 
allowed  depreciation,  where  indeed 
the  National  Government  through 
various  tax  expenditures  has  benefited 
utilities  in  the  construction  of  their 
power  generating  facilities,  and  there- 
fore, suggest  that  really  these  facilities 
that  are  being  used  in  a  sense,  al- 
though markedly  different,  I  admit 
from  the  genesis  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
and  for  instance  the  REA  and  other 
projects  that  we  have  assisted  from  a 
national  perspective,  but  really  this 
power  ought  to  be  rated  and  .sold  at 
what  are  market  rates  today,  then  to 
sell  them:  but  we  are  doing  that  with  a 
-select  group  today.  We  are  not  doing  it 
across  the  line. 

I  do  not  hear  anyone  rising  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  .saying  that  we 
are  going  to  take  our  low  cost  base  of 
power  and  share  that  and  put  that  up 
for  bid  on  a  bid  basis  for  everyone  else 
that  needs  power  and  the  extra  reve- 
nue generated  from  that  then  can  go 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Well,  it  is  a  great  idea.  If  we  were 
doing  it  on  a  national  basis,  we  might 
want  to  look  at  that  thing.  Most  of  us 
recognize  that  there  are  problems  with 
regard  to  the  existing  revenue  code 
and  that  obviously  tax  and  revenue 
may  very  well  be  needed  if  we  do  not 
get  the  growth  and  we  do  not  limit  the 
spending  in  terms  of  our  various  pro- 
grams, that  we  are  going  to  need  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  injection  of 
revenue. 

But  is  this  really  the  way  to  do  it? 
Do  we  want  to  solve  our  deficit  prob- 
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lems  by  increasing  utility  rates  so  that 
we  can  pay  for  our  national  debt? 

That  is  really  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  suggesting,  that 
ought  to  be  the  source  in  terms  of 
which  we  attempt  to  come  to  reconcile 
expenditures  and  spending  programs 
and  taxing  programs  by  virtue  of  plac- 
ing that  particular  responsibility  on 
utilities  and  on  consumers. 

I  guess  I  am  troubled  by  that  and  by 
the  nature  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing here  in  the  di-scussion. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  that  I 
do  not  come  down  to  the  floor  with 
this  amendment  to  attack  any  one  par- 
ticular area  of  the  county  or  to  aline 
myself  against  that  particular  area  of 
the  country. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mo  Udall)  as  much  as  I  do  any 
Member  of  this  body  and  I  understand 
where  he  is  coming  from:  but  I  would 
.say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
would  the  gentleman  be  willing  and 
would  all  the  other  people  that  sup- 
port these  projects  wherever  they  may 
be  where  you  are  getting  cheap  power, 
would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to 
help  us  in  .some  way  to  reduce  our 
power  costs  in  terms  of  building  nucle- 
ar plants?  Would  that  be  agreeable  to 
the  gentleman? 

Maybe  we  can  find  a  common 
ground  where  we  can  all  agree  some- 
how. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Well,  if  I  can  reclaim 
my  time.  I  think  the  gentleman  raises 
a  concern.  I  think  we  have  to  look  for 
ways  to  try  to  bring  down  the  costs  of 
the  construction  of  various  types  of 
power  plants.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
subsidies  that  we  have  provided  for 
nuclear  power,  to  this  dale  we  still 
find  the  costs  exorbitant.  That  is  gen- 
erally true  across  the  line  because  of 
the  tremendous  new  capital  costs  that 
are  associated.  I  mean,  interest  rates 
have  gone  up. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  The  gentleman  said 
subsidies  for  nuclear  power,  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly? 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  right.  The  as- 
sistance that  is  provided,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Where  do  we  get  any 
subsidies  in  building  a  nuclear  power 
plant? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Well,  the  National 
Government  has  absorbed  consider- 
able cost.  There  are  a  variety  of  re- 
sources, and  I  would  be  happy  to  share 
them  with  the  gentleman,  with  regard 
to  the  inspections  we  provide,  the  li- 
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censing  process:  in  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  in  various  in- 
stances attempted  to  try  to  isolate 
those  costs  to  pass  them  on  indeed  and 
to  allocate  them  properly  so  that  we 
get  a  true  picture. 

Indeed,  the  total  cost  of  nuclear 
power  today  has  almost  made  it  pro- 
hibitive, I  guess  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  have  not  had  new  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants,  in  spite  of 
everything  that  this  Congress  and  this 
national  policy  has  led  to:  but  I  am 
just  suggesting  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  they 
are  doing  here  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  and  by  unanimous  con.sent. 
Mr.  Vento  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  question  of  subsidies 
for  nuclear  power,  the  whole  industry 
has  been  subsidized  since  its  inception. 
There  is  probably  $1  billion  or  more  in 
this  year's  budget  subsidizing  research 
and  development  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  nuclear  powerplants.  and  the 
taxpayer  is  paying  that  bill  complete- 
ly. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  just  did  not  want 
to  get  into  a  debate  on  that.  I  am  just 
trying  to  point  out  that  we  have  in 
various  ways  tried  to,  and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  try  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  new  powerplants. 

The  question  is  what  we  do  with  the 
old  ones.  I  think  it  is  unfair,  we  know 
it  is  tighter  or  it  is  cheap,  but  it  is 
unfair  just  to  limit  this  to  one  group 
that  we  are  going  to  take  away  their 
old  plants,  reduce  costs,  have  a  lower 
cost  base,  and  at  the  same  time  every- 
one else  is  not  similarly  affected. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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I  will  cancel  my  request  for  your 
ophthalmologist. 

I  take  a  look  at  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
budget  and  our  current  economic  dis 
tress.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  environ- 
mental work  or  developmental  work, 
nor  in  energy  nor  power.  But  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  with  great  inter- 
est. I  came  here  with  a  bias  in  favor  of 
the  Boxer  amendment  and  that  bias 
has  merely  been  strengthened. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  cur- 
rent system  that  is  against  the  Boxer 
amendment  are.  one,  that  we  have 
always  done  it.  I  do  not  think  we  need 


to  discuss  that  particular  argument. 
The  second  one  is  that  it  is  public 
power  and  in  quotation  marks,  and  we 
should  somehow  genuflect.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  us  do  not  have  public 
power,  and  to  those  of  us  who  do  not. 
it  seems  ridiculous  that  a  taxpayer 
subsidy  should  go  to  the  lucky  few 
that  do. 

The  third  argument  is  that  it  is  not 
a  subsidy.  Generally,  it  is  said  that 
when  it  looks  like  a  subsidy,  has 
webbed  feet  like  a  subsidy,  feathers 
like  a  subsidy,  and  quacks  like  a  subsi- 
dy, it  is  likely  to  be  a  subsidy,  and 
until  somebody  can  show  me  some- 
thing different,  I  am  going  to  consider 
it  a  subsidy. 

Another  argument  is  that  we  will 
soak  the  consumers  if  we  pass  the 
Boxer  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
we  would  unsoak  the  taxpayers  by  lib- 
erating a  multibillion-dollar  figure 
over  a  number  of  years  from  our  defi- 
cit and  save  us  all  from  the  standpoint 
of  high  interest  rates  and  inflation. 

Another  argument  against  it  was 
that  there  might  be  a  poor  person 
somewhere  who  is  taking  advantage  of 
this  subsidized  rate.  There  probably 
are,  just  as  there  are  poor  people  in 
other  high-cost  energy  districts  of  the 
country  who  are  al.so  paying  rates  that 
are  too  high. 

Our  job  is  not  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  unless  the  status  quo  happens  to 
be  the  best  policy. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  shown  quite  clearly  that  it 
is  not. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark) 
who  had  to  repeat  the  old  Republican 
formula  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch.  Unfortunately,  there  is. 
What  he  should  have  said  was  that 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

For  those  who  believe  in  a  free 
market  and  believe  that  energy  from 
whatever  source  ought  to  be  freely 
priced  in  that  market,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  can  do  nothing  else  than  to 
vote  for  the  Boxer  amendment. 

It  comes  to  me  as  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  folks  who  around  here 
have  exposed  that  theory  now  believe 
that  somehow  it  is  invalid  because  the 
subsidies  go  to  their  district.  I  .suppose 
that  is  normal  and  it  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  concern.  A  subsidy  by  any 
other  name  would  still  be  a  subsidy. 

And  if  Members  of  this  House 
happen  lo  be  on  the  gravy  train  or  the 
Hoover  Club  or  however  they  are  re- 
cipients of  public  power  benefits.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  vole  against  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  that  it  is  impor- 
tant when  we  are  distributing  subsides 
around  the  United  States  that  they  be 
faced  head-on  in  the  appropriations 
process  and  that  the  benefits  go  to  the 
most  deserving,  I  think  they  will  want 


to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer). 

I  believe  that  often  we  are  consumed 
with  our  regional  urges,  our  baser  in- 
stincts to  take  care  of  our  constituents 
to  the  misfortune  or  to  the  lower 
estate  of  other  national  taxpayers. 
Normally,  the  majority  in  this  body  is 
able  to  overcome  those  baser  instincts 
and  certainly  none  of  us  is  without 
stain:  none  of  us  is  perfect  in  this  area. 
We  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our 
own  constituents  and  our  own  taxpay- 
ers. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
one  time  when  we  ought  lo  think  of 
the  larger  issue.  Can  we  sustain  in  our 
own  minds  that  this  subsidy  is  not  a 
subsidy,  that  these  recipients  are  espe- 
cially deserving,  more  so  than  the 
other  200  million  Americans  who  are 
not  getting  them? 

In  my  judgment,  there  has  been  no 
showing. 

It  is  time  to  change  the  policy  and  I 
urge  this  body  to  accept  the  Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  logic  of  his  remarks.  I 
hope  that  his  stand  is  not  based  upon 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  have  any 
subsidized  power  projects  in  his  dis- 
trict, which  he  probably  does  not. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  lo  the 
gentleman  that  he  does  have  extensive 
rural  electrification  facilities  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  probably  has  wheat  or  corn 
or  other  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The 
principle  the  gentleman  is  supporting 
on  the  Hoover  Dam  could  be  applied 
precisely  to  rural  electrification.  We 
could  market  that  power  going  to  your 
farmers  in  the  same  fashion  and  their 
rates  would  go  up.  I  trust  the  gentle- 
man will  support  that  when  the  meas- 
ure comes  before  the  House. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  would 
repeat  I  do  not  want  lo  take  anything 
away  from  anybody.  But  I  am  terribly 
concerned  about  our  deficit,  about  our 
willingness  to  give  things  without 
thought  of  cost  to  various  benefici- 
aries because  they  happen  to  be  our 
friends. 

I  think  it  is  time,  at  least  in  one  in- 
stance, to  .stand  up  and  say,  let  us  take 
this  money  in  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
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I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
that  I  normally  have  made  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mrs.  Boxer).  But  time  does  not  neces- 
sarily permit  that  and  most  of  these 
arguments  have  already  been  made. 

But  I  would  much  prefer  to  use  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  focus  in  upon 
the  major  argument  that  has  been  es- 
tablished on  this  floor  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  California, 
and  that  argument  has  primarily  been 
a  procedural  argument.  This  is  an  ar- 
gument that  was  raised  by  a  number 
of  our  colleagues,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
That  is  that  this  amendment  affects 
policy  in  a  very  profound  and  dramatic 
way  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and.  indeed,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  indicat- 
ed a  willingness  to  hold  hearings  and 
allow  the  subcommittee  to  work  its 
will  on  a  major  piece  of  national 
policy. 

But  let  us  look  further.  This  piece  of 
legislation  will  approve  contracts  for 
30  years  into  the  future,  the  year  2014. 
Many  of  us.  unfortunately,  will  prob- 
ably not  even  be  alive  and  well  in  the 
year  2014.  Thirty  years  into  the  future 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to 
make  a  decision. 

So  if  there  is  significant  good  will 
with  respect  to  the  offer  of  allowing 
debate  to  go  forward  on  this  policy, 
then  I  would  ask  the  Members  of  the 
subcommittee  in  general  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  specific;  Would  you 
not  accept  an  amendment  that  would 
allow  these  contracts  to  go  forward, 
not  for  30  years  precluding  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  significant  debate  on 
these  matters,  but  in  good  faith  and  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  allow  these 
contracts  to  go  forward  for  only  1 
year?  And  during  the  course  of  that  1 
year,  you  would  then  hold  hearings 
and  work  your  will  on  a  piece  of  na- 
tional policy. 

If  you  really  do  not  want  to  chal- 
lenge the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
except  on  procedural  grounds,  then  it 
would  seem  to  me  in  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, in  the  spirit  of  high  integrity, 
that  you  would  accept  an  amendment 
that  would  say  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  only  apply  for  12  months. 

If  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
did  not  prevail  in  attempting  to  affect 
national  policy  in  a  dramatic  way. 
then  bring  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
extend  it  for  the  additional  29  years.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  said  pro- 
cedure is  the  issue  here,  if  you  are 
talking  about  procedure  and  efficacy 
and  ethics,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 


that  we  would  not  be  talking  about  a 
piece  of  legislation  into  the  year  2014. 
If  you  would  agree  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  honest  way  to  significantly 
debate  these  matters,  then  I  would  ask 
the  Chair  would  he  be  willing,  and  the 
other  gentleman  who  also  made  a  pro- 
cedural argument,  as  to  whether  they 
would  agree  to  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  impact  of  this  legislation  to  12 
months  as  opposed  to  30  years. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  openness. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  I  wish  the  suggestion 
had  been  made  earlier.  There  might 
have  been  some  ability  on  our  part  to 
accede. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  made  the  sug- 
gestion earlier,  we  might  have  worked 
something  out.  I  doubt  it.  however. 
Long  negotiations,  years  of  negotia- 
tions involving  your  State,  my  State, 
the  key  water  people  in  the  Gover- 
nor's office  and  everybody,  have  re- 
sulted 3  or  4  years  ago  in  a  bunch  of 
lawsuits;  Nevada  sued  Arizona  and 
California;  we  sued  you.  you  were 
going  to  sue  back  against  us.  Some 
delicate  negotiations  carried  out 
among  the  three  States  and  it  is  all 
agreed  to. 

I  cannot  up.set  contracts,  major  ne- 
gotiations with  a  suggestion  of  this 
kind.  I  had  promi.sed,  and  I  reiterate 
to  the  gentleman,  we  will  try  to  get  to 
this.  If  someone  will  introduce  a  bill 
along  the  lines  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment, hearings  will  be  held,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  chance  to  vote.  But 
to  put  a  12  months'  stay  on  this  thing 
would  confu.se  and  perhaps  could 
badly  damage  the  complicated  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  may  ask  just  for 
clarification:  If.  for  example,  there 
were  hearings,  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  decided  in  their 
wisdom  to  act  favorably. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  not  prolong 
this,  but  I  want  to  get  this  one  clarifi- 
cation. And  if  the  gentlewoman's  con- 
cept prevailed,  the  gentleman  saying 
that  that  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
contracts  that  are  presently  being  en- 
tered into  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment is  passed,  in  my  judgment  it  will 
create  chaos  and  utter  confusion  in 
California  and  Arizona,  but  in  the 
whole  country  becau.se  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  rely  on  public 
power.  We  are  saying,  unlike  private 
utilities,  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 


rule  and  we  are  going  to  get  all  the 
traffic  can  bear. 

PG&E  does  not  operate  on  that 
principle.  The  Government  would  be 
required  to  operate  on  getting  all  the 
traffic  would  bear  for  all  of  the  Feder- 
al power. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  respon.se.  But  I  am  assum- 
ing your  response  is  to  the  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  if  the 
gentlewoman  were  to  prevail  in  a 
major  policy  change,  if  I  heard  the 
gentleman's  earlier  respon.se.  is  he  sug- 
gesting that  even  in  that  context  that 
would  preclude  any  of  the  contracts 
that  are  presently  being  inked.  In 
other  words,  if  she  came  to  the  com- 
mittee and  won,  is  he  really  saying 
that  the  practical  effect  would  be  that 
it  would  have  no  impact  on  the  con- 
tracts being  signed  now  for  30  years? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  favorable  action  on 
the  Albosla  amendment  would  destroy 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
for  one  thing,  and  would  destroy  the 
arrangements  that  have  made  between 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  time  has  come  for  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Federal  water  and  power 
programs  to  pay  their  way.  No  longer 
can  the  Nation  afford  to  subsidize  one 
small  group  of  people  at  the  expense 
of  fi.scal  responsibility  for  a  goal  of  du- 
bious value. 

The  original  intent  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  like  most  reclamation  legis- 
lation in  the  Western  States,  was  to 
promote  growth.  This  was  certainly  a 
valid  goal  50  years  ago  when  this  legis- 
lation's 50-year  contracts  were  signed 
into  law.  But  look  around— how  many 
more  people  can  California.  Nevada,  or 
Arizona  accommodate?  How  much 
more  in  benefits  can  this  Government 
afford  for  the  goal  of  Western  popula- 
tion growth?  This  legislation  was  writ- 
ten as  if  the  past  50  years  never  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  days  when  the  West  was 
being  settled,  it  may  have  made  sense 
for  such  a  program  to  exist.  But  this  is 
the  1980's— the  days  of  $200  billion 
deficits— the  da.vs  of  record  high  un- 
employment and  decaying  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Even  though  there  is  no  direct  cash 
coming  from  the  taxpayers,  does  not 
selling  power  at  one-tenth  the  market 
price  constitute  a  subsidy? 

If  in  the  next  10  years  of  the  con- 
tracts for  this  power  we  could  receive 
$3.5  billion  more  by  charging  market 
rates  rather  than  charging  rates  based 
on  the  cost  of  production,  .so  be  it. 
This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  continue 
such    unsound    programs,    where   the 
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few  are  subsidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  many. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  Hoover  Dam  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  2.  and  I  recommend  it  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Boxer  amendment. 

The  editorial  follows; 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  2.  19841 
Power  to  Some  of  the  People 

Who  owns  the  Hoover  Dam.  and  the  elec- 
tricity it  produces? 

In  theory,  the  answer  is  the  American 
people  who  built  the  great  dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  a  half-century  ago.  In  practice, 
however,  the  answer  is  only  some  of  the 
people,  a  few  million  lucky  residents  of  Ari- 
zona. California  and  Nevada  who  arc  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  power  for  a  fraction  of  it.s 
value. 

Unless  the  House  has  the  courage  this 
week  to  put  national  interests  ahead  of  re- 
gional, the  give-away  will  continue  for  30 
more  years. 

When  Boulder  Dam  (later  renamed  to 
honor  Herbert  Hoover)  wa.s  completed  in 
1937.  the  Federal  Government  signed  a 
long-term  contract  to  sell  the  hydroelectri- 
city  for  prices  near  cost  to  public  and  pri- 
vate power  authorities  in  the  region.  That 
contract  doesn't  expire  until  1987.  But  Sena- 
tor Laxalt  of  Nevada  and  Representative 
Morris  Udall  of  Arizona,  the  chairman  ot 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  saw  the 
Presidential  election  year  as  an  ideal  time  to 
ram  through  a  30-year  renewal. 

•  If  there's  one  kind  of  energy  we  need," 
argues  Mr.  Udall  in  support  of  his  bill,  'it's 
hydroelectric  power.  "  He  is  right,  of  course, 
that  clean,  infinitely  renewable  hydropower 
is  an  ideal  energy  source.  But  since  no  one 
suggests  abandoning  Hoover  Dam.  that's 
hardly  relevant.  The  issue  is  who  gets  the 
power,  and  at  what  price. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  Hoover  customers  are  currently 
charged  a  half-cent  a  kilowatt  hour,  roughly 
one-tenth  the  price  of  electricity  from  new 
coal-fired  plants  in  the  region.  Under  the 
proposed  concessionary  renewal  terms,  the 
Federal  Government  would  lose  an  estimat- 
ed $6  billion  in  revenues  over  the  next 
decade. 

That  means  S6  billion  more  in  Federal 
deficits.  Worse,  it  means  that  users  of 
Hoover  power  will  have  little  or  no  incentive 
to  con.serve  lens  of  billions  of  kilowatts  of 
.scarce  electricity. 

These  arguments  were  rejected  by  an  Ad- 
ministration currying  favor  with  Western 
voters.  And  they  had  no  effect  on  the 
Senate,  which  pa.ssed  the  renewal  bill  last 
August  by  voice  vole.  That  leaves  it  to  the 
House  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  few  remaining  seconds  I  would 
simply  say  there  is  one  additional  area 
of  concern  that  we  have.  For  example, 
before  one  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mittees of  this  House,  a  bill  on  the 
Tuolumme  River,  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  a  wild  and  .scenic  river  is  now 
being  acted  upon.  This  legislation  puts 
that  in  great  jeopardy  in  extraordi- 
nary danger.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
wonders  of  this  country.  Certainly  one 


of  the  great  wonders  of  the  State  of 
California. 

To  act  on  this  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  dramatic  and  negative 
impact  on  our  ability  to  preserve  that 
river. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  Albosta  amendment  simply 
says  that  the  money  that  is  not 
needed  for  the  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, and  whatever  else  is  required 
there  at  that  particular  unit  of  Hoover 
Dam,  to  keep  it  in  proper  repair, 
would  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  does 
nothing  else  than  that.  It  is  that 
simple:  it  simply  says  those  funds  in 
exce.ss  of  all  maintenance  costs  from 
the  contractual  agreements  reached 
from  the  Boxer  amendment  would 
then  go  to  t!ie  U.S.  Treasury. 

That  would  be  about  S3. 5  million 
and  that  would  reduce  the  deficits 
hopefully  by  about  $3.5  million. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Boxer  for  se\eral 
reasons:  First,  because  it  fairly  com- 
pensates the  taxpayers  of  America; 
second,  because  it  treats  all  potential 
customers  of  power  from  Hoover  Dam 
equally,  and  third,  because  it  will 
assure  that  the  power  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  is  not  wasted  by  being 
priced  at  less  than  one-tenth  its 
market  value. 

More  particularly,  I  also  support  the 
amendment  because  if  it  is  not  passed, 
the  result  would  be  great  potential 
harm  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Sacra- 
mento/San Joaquin  Delta,  and  Cali- 
fornia's north  coast  ri\ers,  which  are 
now  federally  designated  wild  and 
scenic  rivers.  It  simply  is  unfair  to  ask 
taxpayers  in  my  district  to  subsidize 
the  price  that  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  pays 
for  power  to  pump  its  water  so  that 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  can 
take  away  from  northern  California 
water  that  is  needed  in  my  region  for 
municipal,  industrial,  agricultural,  rec- 
reational, and  esthetic  uses. 

H.R.  4275.  as  written,  does  require 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  to  use 
its  subsidized  Hoover  power  to  pump 
Colorado  River  water  rather  than 
northern  California  water  when  water 
is  available  from  the  Colorado,  but 
that  too  will  result  in  the  waste  of 
water  in  Metropolitan  Water  District's 
service  area. 

Members  of  the  Hou.se.  only  if  the 
power  from  Hoover  is  auctioned  will 
the  resources  Hoover  produces  be  used 
in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner. 


I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  their  indulgence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  relating  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Could  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  recognize  Mr.  Berman.  who  has  a 
time  problem,  first  on  the  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  Members 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Herman). 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  It  is  important  that  we 
recognize  that  it  is  the  consumer  who 
has  the  biggest  stake  in  today's 
debate. 

Should  the  benefits  of  public 
projects  be  auctioned  off  to  the  high- 
est bidder?  The  answer  is  "yes"  only  if 
you  want  to  stick  electricity  customers 
with  $4.5  billion  rale  hike  over  the 
next  10  years.  If  southern  California's 
share  of  electric  power  from  Hoo\er 
Dam  is  put  out  to  bid.  power  and 
water  costs  will  be  inflated  by  as  much 
as  $400  million  a  year. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  in 
the  power  business  to  make  a  profit- 
but  to  stimulate  private  development 
of  energy  resources.  The  purpose  of 
the  Federal  power  program  has  never 
been  to  maximize  revenue  but  to  sell 
power  froin  public  projects  at  the 
lowest  po.ssible  rates  that  will  recover 
the  Government's  investment  and  pay 
all  operating  expenses.  The  projects 
should  pay  their  own  way— and 
Hoo\er  does. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  con- 
tend that  the  Government  should 
charge  whatever  the  buyer  will  pay  in 
order  to  dampen  electric  demand.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  cost  of  electricity 
has  risen  nearly  57  percent.  Consum- 
ers do  not  need  skyrocketing  prices  to 
conserve— they  have  already  had  that 
me.ssage  and  they  are  conserving. 
Energy  growth  has  slowed  from  7  per- 
cent annually  to  approximately  1.2 
percent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  have  particularly 
benefited  from  Hoover  Dam.  But  it  is 
not  without  a  price.  Without  commit- 
ments from  these  States  to  purchase 
the  power  Hoover  Dam  produces,  the 
project  would  never  have  been  built. 
Furthermore,  they  have  operated  the 
facility  since  its  construction. 

We  should  adopt  today  a  power-allo- 
cation plan  that  will  allow  the  original 
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contractors  to  substantially  retain 
their  Hoover  supplies  while  making 
additional  power  available  to  other 
utility  companies.  This  is  what  H.R. 
4275  does. 

What  we  do  not  want  to  do  is 
embark  on  a  courr.e  that  will  not  only 
break  the  backs  of  western  consumers 
but  will  open  the  gates  to  market  pric- 
ing nationwide.  The  end  result  will  be 
drastically  inflated  electricity  costs  for 
consumers  of  every  region. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  market  pricing  and  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  hard  to  say  in  30  seconds  what  one 
needs  at  least  5  minutes  for.  But  let 
me  say  I  support  the  Chairman.  Mo 
Udall.  this  is  an  important  bill:  the 
Boxer  amendment  defeats  the  bill. 
Those  who  oppose  the  bill  support  the 
Bo.xer  amendment.  It  makes  consum- 
ers pay  more:  it  will  apply  to  50  States. 

The  bill  itself  applies  to  only  three. 
There  is  no  Government  subsidy.  Let 
us  remember  our  consumers,  forget 
your  regional  differences:  let  us  vote 
against  the  Boxer  amendment  and  for 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  We  are  not  talking 
about  Arizona  here  or  California  and 
Nevada:  we  are  talking  about  TVA. 
Bonneville  Power.  Niagara,  and  every 
other  public  power  source  in  this 
Nation.  We  are  talking  about  an  in- 
crease in  utility  rates  of  dramatic  fash- 
ion to  the  consumers  of  these  States 
and  all  others  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  strongly  the  rejection  of  the 
Boxer  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from    Louisiana 

(Mr.  HUCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  Boxer 
amendment.  I  think  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  as  the  chairman  from 
Arizona  has  pointed  out,  is  a  major 
change  in  policy,  a  change  that  is  long 
overdue.  It  is  time  that  all  of  the 
American  taxpayers  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  quit  subsidizing  the  privileged 
few  who  happen  to  live  in  an  area 
where  they  receive  public  power.  This 
bill  only  applies  to  the  Hoover  Dam.  It 
sets  a  good  precedent. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lujan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Cheney). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  me  to 
oppose  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer),  I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  her 
amendment. 


I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  very  good  article  by  Carl  Boronkay 
from  yesterday's  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Hoover  Dam  Benefits  Could  Crumble  for 

Southland 

(B,v  Carl  Boronkay  i 

California  consumers  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  answer  to  a  question  being  con- 
sidered in  Congress  this  week:  Should  the 
benefits  of  public  projects  be  auctioned  off 
to  the  highest  bidder? 

At  this  issue  is  allocation  of  the  electric 
power  that  will  be  generated  by  Hoover 
Dam  for  the  next  30  years.  If  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's share  of  that  power  is  put  out  to 
bid.  power  and  water  costs  here  will  be  in- 
flated by  as  much  as  $400  million  a  year, 
and  the  concept  that  the  benefits  of  public 
projects  should  be  distributed  in  a  not-for- 
profit  manner  will  be  undermined. 

For  a  half-century  Hoover  Dam  has  been 
part  of  the  Southwest  s  lifeblood.  That  mass 
of  concrete  poured  across  the  Colorado 
River  near  Boulder  City.  Nev..  tamed  the 
river's  floods,  opening  vast  tracts  of  down- 
stream land  to  productive  use.  Water  stored 
behind  the  dam  irrigates  millions  of  acres  of 
farmland  and  quenches  thirsts  in  California. 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  Billions  of  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  produced  by  Hoover's 
hydroelectric  turbines  meet  the  needs  of 
business  and  industry  and  millions  of  urban 
dwellers. 

Southern  California  has  particularly  ben- 
efited from  Hoover.  But  these  benefits 
didn't  come  without  a  price.  When  the  dam 
was  propo.sed  at  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  federal  government  needed  as- 
surances that  the  costs  of  construction 
would  be  repaid.  Utilities  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia—including the  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  which  u.scs  electricity  from  the 
dam  to  pump  water  into  the  Southland- 
agreed  to  purcha.se  two-thirds  of  the  power 
produced  at  Hoover.  The  remaining  one- 
third  was  a.ssigned  to  utilities  in  Arizona  and 
Nevada. 

The.se  power  purchases,  pledged  In  renew- 
able 50-year  contracts,  have  been  paying  for 
the  dam  down  through  the  years.  In  1987 
these  payment  obligations  will  have  been 
.substantially  .satisfied.  The  utilities  that  un- 
derwrote the  project  then  are  now  .seeking 
to  renew  for  30  years  their  rights  to  pur- 
chase Hoover's  power.  This  is  power  that  by 
today  s  standards  Is  considered  Inexpensive. 
The  savings  are  realized  by  utilities  serving 
many  millions  of  people:  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia alone  more  than  13  million  water  and 
electricity  customers  enjoy  lower  bills  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  made  50  years  ago 
by  the  utilities. 

A  Berkeley-based  group  is  proposing  a 
plan  that  would  inflict  an  economic  injus- 
tice on  the  people  of  Southern  California 
and  possibly  establish  a  precedent  of  pri- 
vate-public competition.  The  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  is  suggesting  that  Hoover's 
inexpensive  hydroelectric  power  should  be 
priced  at  the  same  level  as  power  produced 
at  considerably  more  expensive  coal  or 
fo.ssilfuel  plants,  causing  water  and  power 
rates  to  increase  drastically.  The  EDF  would 
pinch  the  consumer  in  an  attempt  to  force 
further  energy  con.servation. 

Arbitrarily  raising  the  price  of  Hoover's 
power  would  be  inflationary.  It  would  drive 
up  electricity  and  water  bills  and  raise 
prices  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
Hoovers  three-state  distribution  area.  Even 
the  EDF  acknowledges  that  Hoover's  cus- 
tomers would  pay  over  a  10-year  period  $3.5 
billion  in  additional  costs  if  the  price  of  the 


dam's  electrical  output  were  artificially  in- 
creased. Most  of  these  added  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Southern  Californians  are 
ready  to  accept  these  economic  hardships 
being  proposed  by  a  handful  of  self-appoint- 
ed guardians  of  the  public  purse.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  government  free  enterprise,  once 
established,  would  stop  at  Hoover.  There 
are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  govern- 
ment projects  that  could,  if  Hoover  power  is 
free-marketed,  be  free-marketed  themselves. 

Congress  should  enact  a  power-allocation 
plan  that  will  allow  the  original  contractors 
to  substantially  retain  their  Hoover  supplies 
while  making  some  additional  power  avail- 
able to  other  utility  companies.  Such  a  plan 
is  now  before  Congress. 

Hoover  Dam  was  financed  by  the  South- 
west and  is  part  of  this  areas  utility  infra- 
structure. Its  benefits  should  remain  here- 
helping  the  people  served  by  the  utilities 
that  made  it  all  possible  50  years  ago, 

n  1500 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Pashayan). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment. It  is  going  to  cost  the  consumers 
too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  the  amendment  that  might  be 
addres.sed,  but  I  should  like  to  touch 
on  only  two.  Both  of  them  shall  make 
it  clear  that  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

We  have  developed  in  this  country  a 
diverse  network  of  entities  supplying 
electrical  energy.  Some  are  owned  by 
shareholder-owned  companies.  Some 
are  owned  by  agencies  created  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Others  are  owned 
by  State  and  local  agencies. 

Philosophical  arguments  may  rage 
over  whether  the  municipal  systems  or 
the  investor-owned  systems  better 
serve  the  public  interest.  What  is  im- 
portant for  purposes  of  considering 
this  amendment,  however,  is  that  uni- 
formly all  the  power  systems  are  re- 
quired to  assess  their  rates  on  the  cost 
of  service.  The  regulatory  bodies  that 
set  the  rates  for  the  investor-owned 
utilities  determine  what  it  costs  the 
utilities  to  deliver  the  service  and  then 
allow  an  additional  increment  for  rate 
of  return.  In  no  event  is  the  utility  al- 
lowed to  charge  whatever  the  traffic 
will  bear,  which  is  what  the  proposed 
amendment  would  do. 

There  is  a  popular  economic  fiction 
that  in  some  way,  costs  to  a  provider 
of  goods  of  services  can  be  increased— 
whether  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  what- 
ever—without the  costs  being  passed 
on  to  the  purchasers  of  the  goods  or 
services.  It  simply  cannot  be  done.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration,  the  increased 
costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the  users  of 
the  service— in  other  words,  the  home 
owners  who  need  electricity  to  run 
their  television  sets,  their  air  condi- 
tioners, and  all  their  other  appliances 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  their  lives. 
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The  customers  are  captives  of  the  sup- 
pliers in  this  situation  and  have  no 
other  place  to  turn  for  their  electrici- 
ty: now  is  there  any  other  commodity 
that  they  can  substitute  for  electrical 
energy.  If  the  price  of  beef  gets  too 
high,  the  homeowner  can  substitute 
chicken  or  fish,  but  if  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity gets  too  high,  the  homeowner 
cannot  run  his  television  set  on  natu- 
ral gas  or  sawdust. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
should  like  to  make:  The  absence  of  a 
market  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word.  For  most  commodities  and  serv- 
ices, a  market  exists.  The  buyer  of  the 
service  has  many  suppliers  from  which 
to  choose,  and  competition  will  keep 
prices  at  the  optimum  level.  Enough 
will  be  produced  to  meet  the  demand 
at  a  profitable  level  if  the  demand  is 
strong  enough.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
sumers have  paid  for  the  facilities  at 
Hoover— the  consumers  have  paid 
through  electric  rates. 

In  the  ca.se  of  utilities,  however, 
there  is  no  market  in  that  sense.  We 
do  not  have  competing  local  telephone 
companies  with  duplicate  sets  of  poles 
all  over  town.  We  do  not  have  compet- 
ing cable  television  companies.  We  do 
not  have  competing  natural  gas  com- 
panies servicing  the  same  area:  nor  do 
we  have  competing  local  electric  .serv- 
ice. It  has  been  determined  that  the 
public  interest  is  best  .served  by  insti- 
tutions that  are  granted  monoply 
rights  to  serve  a  given  area:  and  in 
return  for  this  right  the  rates  they 
charge  for  the  service  are  regulated  to 
the  cost  of  service  plus  an  additional 
amount  for  return  on  investment,  in 
the  case  of  the  investor-owned  compa- 
nies. 

This  amendment  now  before  us  will 
result  in  increases  in  the  cost  of  power 
to  some  areas  served  by  municipal  sys- 
tems by  as  much  as  440  percent.  Pri- 
vately owned  utilities  will  also  be  hit 
with  staggering  increases.  And  who 
will  pay  the  increased  costs?  It  is  the 
homeowners  that  will  pay  and  pay  and 
pay. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  who  support  the  amendment 
do  so  out  of  a  sense  of  pain  of  their 
constituents.  But  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers this:  You  cannot  address  some- 
body's pain  by  inflicting  pain  on  any- 
body else  any  more  than  you  can  make 
somebody  rich  by  making  somebody 
else  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada 
(Mrs.  Vucanovich). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Boxer 
amendment. 


(By  unanimous  request,  Mrs.  Vucan- 
ovich yielded  her  time  to  Mr. 
Cheney). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not- 
withstanding the  respect  and  affection 
I  have  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentlelady  from  Califor- 
nia. I  also  stand  in  support  of  reasona- 
ble development  of  our  hydroelectric 
resource  in  this  country— a  clean,  re- 
newable energy  supply  whose  impor- 
tance rises  with  every  pulse  of  unrest 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  need  for  this  power,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  contin- 
ue to  practically  give  it  away  to  privi- 
leged users.  The  sale  of  Hoover  Dam 
power  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  electricity  pro- 
vided by  other  sources  is  an  aberra- 
tion—indeed some  would  call  it  an 
abomination— in  a  free  market  society 
facing  S200  billion  to  $300  billion  defi- 
cits. 

If  the  proposed  giveaway  continues 
for  30  more  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  in  the  first  decade  alone, 
lose  over  $3.5  billion.  That  is  no  small 
potatoes. 

This  amendment  also  addresses  the 
equity  question  head  on.  The  auction- 
ing of  this  energy  will  provide  all  utili- 
ties with  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  allocation  of  power  from  Hoover 
Dam. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  would 
provide  the  natural  incentive  for 
energy  conservation— a  higher,  unsub- 
sidized  price. 

I  applaud  this  commendable  propos- 
al, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes 
on  the  Boxer  amendment. 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  to  reform 
the  manner  in  which  power  at  the 
Hoover  Dam  is  marketed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  current  law, 
power  produced  at  Federal  projects  is 
sold  at  rates  set  to  recover  only  project 
costs.  Municipalities  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  given  preference  in  alloca- 
tion of  the  power. 

The  policy  of  only  recovering  project 
costs- and  in  the  case  of  Hoover  Dam, 
of  selling  power  at  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  market  value— can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  interest  plum  for 
certain  select  users  in  the  area.  The 
days  when  cheap  power  was  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  West  are 
long  gone.  By  allowing  local  authori- 
ties to  repay  project  costs  over  several 
decades  at  artificially  low  interest 
rates,  the  Government  is  encouraging 
overconsumption  of  energy— and  at  a 
subsidized  rate. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman    from    California   would 


auction  off  this  power  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  would  break  the  strangle- 
hold over  this  cheap  power  that  has 
been  held  by  a  few  select  interests 
over  the  years.  Realistic,  market  pric- 
ing would  provide  the  proper  market 
signals  so  that  people  would  use 
energy  only  in  an  amount  that  is 
needed.  And  perhaps  best  of  all,  as  we 
continue  to  seek  ways  of  reducing  the 
deficit,  this  amendment  would  result 
in  an  additional  $3.5  billion  flowing 
into  the  Treasury  over  the  first  10 
years  of  the  new  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  a  diverse  group  of  tax- 
payer, environmental,  and  energy  con- 
servation groups  as  an  effort  to  reform 
and  rationalize  our  hydroelectric 
power  .sales  policy.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  diverse  group  of  newspa- 
pers, including  the  New  York  Times, 
the  San  Diego  Union,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same.# 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg 
and  Mr.  Coats  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Cheney). 

(By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Swift 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Udall). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee  in  op- 
position to  the  Boxer  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  well  intentioned,  but  if  she 
really  wants  to  pursue  this  line  of  ar- 
gument, perhaps  what  she  ought  to 
suggest  is  that  we  sell  off  the.se  kinds 
of  as.sets  such  as  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  the  TVA  to  the  highest  bidder. 
There  is  no  reason  to  keep  the  public 
interest  in  or  the  Federal  Government 
involved  at  all  in  operating  that. 

Of  course,  the  last  time  anybody 
suggested  that  it  was  the  distinguished 
Presidential  candidate  of  my  own 
party.  Senator  Goldwater,  in  1964. 

I  think  it  is  a  singularly  bad  idea  at 
this  point.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  stated  the  case  very  well,  you 
will  not  save  any  money  by  adopting 
that  amendment. 

The  bill  does  not  involve  a  subsidy. 
It  does  involve  the  reallocation  of 
power  that  was  paid  for  in  a  project 
that  was  developed  by  the  people  of 
the  Southwest. 

My  State  does  not  benefit  directly 
from  this  project,  but  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Boxer  amendment 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  and  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sus- 
pect the  vote  will  come  first  on  Albos- 
ta.  And  as  I  said  earlier.  I  do  not  care 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  gentle- 
woman wants  the  amendment— she 
says  she  does— I  think  it  ought  to  be 
passed  by  voice  vote  and  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

This  is  not  an  environmental  bill,  it 
is  a  consumer  bill,  if  it  is  anything.  I 
will  put  all  of  these  in  the  record  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica says  it  would  be  outrageous  and 
unconscionable  to  go  to  a  system  for 
the  Federal  of  all  the  traffic  will  bear 
when  the  investor  owned  utilities  do 
not  do  that.  All  they  ask  is  for  cost  re- 
covery. 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  a 
strong  letter  in  support  of  the  public 
power  laws  and  against  the  Boxer 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Co-op 
people  think  this  is  a  very  bad  idea, 
the  Boxer  amendment,  and  say  so  at 
some  length  in  their  letter. 

The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion believes  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  and  I  think  they 
would  agree  with  me  that  this  would 
destroy  the  whole  idea  of  public  power 
as  a  yardstick  and  would  destroy  the 
perference  clause  that  has  served  ,s  so 
well. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Albosta)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  Boxer). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.     BOXER.     Mr.     Chairman,     1 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176,  noes 
214,  not  voting  43,  as  follows; 
(Roll  No  1291 
AYES-ne 


Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ICA) 

Erlenborn 

Evans iIA) 

Evans iIL) 

Fi'iKhan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

FotillfUa 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goodlinc 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gundrr.son 

Hamilion 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Horlon 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennclly 

Kildee 

Kindness 


Ackerman 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (TXi 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bale  man 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Belhune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 


Boehlert 

Boland 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  iINi 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Coals 

CollirK 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane.  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Darden 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bo.sco 

Briti 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  'COi 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  i  TX ' 

Cooper 

Craig 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

D?schle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Dy.son 

Edwards  'AD 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 


Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

Leach 

Lent 

Lipinski 

Long  (MD) 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  iIL) 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 

McCroUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OHi 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moody 

Moore 

Morri.son  iCTi 

Mrazek 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Parris 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Purse  II 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

NOES- 214 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

?'oley 

Ford  'Ml< 

Ford  (TNI 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

GonzaU-z 

Gore 

Hall  lOHi 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 
Han.sen  'UTi 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hettel 

Highlower 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OKI 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Koller 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (KL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CAl 


Roukema 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Sprat  I 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzm 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Williams  1  OH) 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Livingston 

Lloyd 

IX)effler 

I^ng  ( LA  I 

Lott 

IjOW  ery  i  CA  i 

Low  ry  ( WA ) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY  I 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandle.ss 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McNulty 

Michel 

Minela 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morri-son  i  WAi 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Packard 

Panetla 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pal  lerson 

Penny 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Skelion 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Slangeland 

Stokes 

Slralton 

Stump 

Sundquisl 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Udall 
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Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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NOT  VOTING-43 


Addabbo 

Andrews  cNC) 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Boner 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bryant 

Clay 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Edwards 'OK) 


Frost 

Fiiqua 

Gramm 

Gray 

Hall  (IN) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Hartnelt 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jones  iTN) 

Ka»'n 

KoKOVsek 

Leland 


Lewis  (FL) 

Luken 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Oxlev 

Paul 

Pepper 

Rogers 

Russo 

Savage 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Wilson 


D   1520 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Breaux  for.  wirli  Mr  Leland  again.st. 

Messrs.  DASCHLE,  SAWYER, 
GLICKMAN,  BARNARD,  and  ERD- 
REICH changed  their  votes  from 
■aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SILJANDER.  BILIRAKIS. 
HERTEL  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  COL- 
LINS changed  their  votes  from  no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKNDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyden;  Page 
27.  after  line  II.  insert  the  following  new 
section; 

Sec.  209.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  FVderal  reclamation  law 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Slat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto)  and  in  accordance  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and 
Con.servation  Act  (94  Stat.  2697)  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
lain  fish  pa-ssage  facilities  within  the 
Yakima  River  Basin,  and  to  accept  funds 
from  any  entity,  public  or  private,  to  design, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  WYDEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  acting  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conservation  Act 
to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  fish  passage  facilities  within 
the  Yakima  River  basin,  and  to  accept 
funds  from  any  entity,  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  design,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  such  facilities. 

This  amendment  will  clarify  the  con- 
gressional purposes  in  section  4(h)  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Act  and 
involves  no  expenditures  of  taxpayer 
funds. 

The  1980  Northwest  Power  Act.  rec- 
ognizing the  national  economic  and 
social  importance  of  fish  and  wildlife 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  directs  the 
development  of  a  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram for  the  Columbia  River  basin 
and  its  tributaries.  The  program. 
adopted  by  the  Northwest  Power 
Council,  in  November  of  1982.  pre- 
scribes fish  and  wildlife  measures  to  be 
implemented  by  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  throughout  the  Columbia 
River  basin. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  a  key 
Federal  player  in  the  implementation 
of  the  council's  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram. To  carry  out  the  program  in  a 
sound,  business-like  manner,  coopera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
essential  as  the  program  contains 
measures  prescribing  fish  and  wildlife 
improvements  at  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion owned  and  operated  facilities. 
These  improvements  will  be  funded  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Northwest  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
However,  the  Bureau  believes  it  needs 
the  authority  to  accept  transfers  of 
funds  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  authorities  to  carry 
out  the  Bureau's  protection,  mitiga- 
tion, and  enhancement  responsibil- 
ities, at  projects  where  it  currently 
lacks  a  fish  and  wildlife  authorization. 

This  amendment  removes  any  such 
impediments  and  is  vitally  important 
to  the  salmon  and  steelhead  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
provides  the  necessary  authority  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  .so  it  may 
expeditiously  fulfill  the  mandates  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Act. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  increase  the  burden  to 
the  national  taxpayer.  The  Columbia 
basin  fish  and  wildlife  program  is  a  re- 
gionally funded  program.  The  North- 
west Power  Act  (directs  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  use  its  fund 
and  authorities  to  protect,  mitigate, 
and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  to  the 
extent  affected  by  any  hydroelectric 
project  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 


tributaries    in    a    manner    consistent 
with  the  fish  and  wildlife  program. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  note  that  no  addi- 
tional authority  is  required  for  Bonne- 
ville to  transfer  funds  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  Northwest  Power 
Act  authorizes  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  use  its  authorities 
to  transfer  funds,  as  necessary,  to 
carry  out  protection,  mitigation,  and 
enhancement  activities  for  fish  and 
wildlife  in  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

Bonneville  obtains  congressional  ap- 
proval to  fund  major  fish  protection, 
mitigation,  and  enhancement  projects 
through  appropriations  acts.  That  is 
how  Congress  intended  such  approval 
would  be  obtained,  thus  no  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  necessary  for  Bonne- 
ville to  carry  out  their  responsibility 
to  fund  and  otherwi.se  implement  the 
fish  and  wildlife  program  under  the 
Northwest  Power  Act. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  fuller  explanation  of  Con- 
gress' intent  that  the  act  of  Congress 
that  BPA  is  required  to  obtain,  pursu- 
ant to  4(h)(10)(B)  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  is  an  appropriations  act. 
Congressional  Approval  Pursuant  to 
§  4(h)(  10)(B)  OF  THE  Northwest  Power  Act 

The  Northwest  Power  Act  requires  Bonne- 
ville to  use  the  BPA  fund  and  other  authori- 
ties available  to  the  Administrator  to  imple- 
ment to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  BPA  is  additionally  re- 
quired to  abide  by  the  processes  for  funding 
major  Iransmi.ssion  facilities  established  in 
the  Transmission  Act.  Section  4(h)(  10)(Bl  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Act  provides; 

Sec  4(h)(10)(B).  The  Administrator  may 
make  expenditures  from  such  fund  which 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  or  supple- 
mentary budgets  submitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Transmission  System  Act.  Any  amounts  in- 
cluded in  such  budget  for  the  construction 
of  capital  facilities  with  an  estimated  life  of 
greater  than  15  years  and  an  estimated  cost 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  shall  be  funded  in  the 
same  manner  and  iii  accordance  uith  the 
same  procedures  as  major  trans7nission  fa- 
cilUtes  under  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Transmission  System  Act.  16  U.S.C. 
§  8396(h)(I0)(B). 

Section  4  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Transmission  System  Act  provides; 

Sec  4.  The  Secretar.v  of  the  Interior, 
acting  by  and  through  the  Administrator, 
shall  operate  and  maintain  the  Federal 
transmission  system  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  shall  construct  improve- 
ments, betterments,  and  additions  lo  and  re 
placements  of  such  system  within  the  Pacif 
ic  Northwest  as  he  determines  are  appropri- 
ate and  required  to; 

(a)  Integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal  or 
non-Federal  generating  units; 

(b)  provide  service  to  the  Administrators 
customers: 

(c)  provide  interregional  transmission  fa- 
cilities; or 

(d)  maintain  the  electrical  stability  and 
electrical  reliability  of  the  Federal  system; 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Administrator 
shall  not  construct  any  transmission  facili- 
ties outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  except- 
ing customer  .service  facilities  within  any 
contiguous  areas,  not  in  excess  of  seventy- 


five  airline  miles  from  said  region,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  service  area  of  a  distribu- 
tion cooperative  which  has  (i)  no  generating 
facilities,  and  <ii)  a  distribution  system  from 
which  it  .serves  both  within  and  without  said 
region,  nor  shall  he  commence  constrTiction 
of  any  major  transmission  facility  within 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  for  the  initiation  of  such 
construction  is  specifically  approved  by  Act 
of  Congress.  16  tJ.S.C.  §  8386, 

Congress  envisioned  that  the  'Act  of  Con- 
gress "  necessary  lo  approve  commencement 
of  major  transmission  facility  construction 
would  be  obtained  in  an  Appropriation  Act. 
The  requirement  for  approval  by  Con- 
gr(>.ss  of  initial  expenditures  preserves  Con- 
gressional control  over  major  investment  de- 
cisions which  has  historically  been  exercised 
through  the  appropriations  process.  The 
Committee  understands  that  the  annual 
budget  of  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  hereafter  be  submitted  lo  Congress  as 
provided  by  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act,  Except  for  approval  of  major 
new  faciliiy  construction  no  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  is  required.  However. 
Congressional  approval  of  such  major  new 
starts  will  be  required  to  be  included  in  the 
Appropriation  Act.  Expenditures  for  con- 
struction in  subsequent  years  will  not  re- 
quire Congressional  approval." 

H,R.  Rep,  No,  93  1375.  93rd  Cong.  2nd 
Sess..  reprinted  m  1974  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and 
Ad.  News  5810.  5813, 

Indeed,  BPA  has  typically  obtained  such 
approvals  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. For  instance,  in  1981  Congress  approved 
construction  of  the  Buckley-Summer  Lake 
transmission  line  through  an  appropriation 
act.  94  Stat,  1334, 

The  phrase  "Act  of  Congress'  includes 
both  authorizing  legislation  and  appropria- 
tion acts.  Friends  of  the  Earth  v.  Armstrong. 
485  F,2d  I.  (lOth  Cir,  1973)  (en  banc);  Sierra 
Club  V.  Andrus.  610  F.2d  581.  601  (9th  Cir.. 
1979):  rev'd  on  other  grounds  451  U.S.  287 
(I98I). 

Consequently,  the  only  Act  of  Congress" 
that  BPA  is  required  to  obtain,  pursuant  to 
section  4(h)(I0)(Bi  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Act.  is  an  appropriations  act  specifically 
identifying  the  capital  fish  and  wildlife  fa- 
cility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  schedule  for  the 
completion  of  the  bill.  It  is  always 
hard  to  predict,  but.  Mr.  Wyden  of 
Oregon  has  an  amendment  that  is  not 
controversial  and  I  intend  to  accept  it. 
The  only  other  major  amendment  of 
which  I  am  aware  will  be  by  Mr.  Bates 
of  California,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  San  Diego  in  this  legislation, 
and  he  agrees  with  me  that  that  will 
not  take  more  than  15  or  20  minutes.  I 
will  have  to  oppose  it;  the  committee 
opposes  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment on  conservation  that  I  do  not 
think  is  controversial,  and  my  guess  is 
that  we  can  be  out  of  here  in  the  next 
hour  the  way  things  are  pending  now. 
Members  who  want  to  make  plans 
might  want  to  know  that. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  matter.  It  is  noncontroversial  and 
follows  the  direction  .set  by  this  Con- 
gress a  number  of  years  ago  regarding 
the  number  of  salmon  fisheries  within 
the  Columbia  River  sy.stem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  moment  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
WydeN'  regarding  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  on  water  rights. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  would  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  water  by  any  entity  and  any 
derogation  of  water  rights  currently 
established  under  State  water  law.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  It  is. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  nothing 
in  this  amendment  would  alter  or  es- 
tablish the  respective  water  rights  of 
the  States,  the  United  States,  Indian 
tribes,  or  any  other  individual  with  re- 
spect to  any  water  or  water-related 
rights.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  It  is. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  responses 
and  for  clarifying  these  points  and 
urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  just  in  particular  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  for  his  graciousness  and 
for  helping  us  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  amendment  will 
allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
accept  funds  from  public  or  private  en- 
tities to  finance  the  fish  program  in 
the  Yakima  River  Basin.  The  program 
is  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  fishing 
industry  that  is  so  important  in  the 
Northwest. 

I  support  that  program  and  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BATES 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bates:  On 
page  18.  immediately  before  line  1,  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  B  and  C.  contracts  for  capac- 
ity   and    associated    energy    generated    at 


Hoover  Dam  as  a  result  of  the  upraiing  pro- 
gram shall  be  offered  to  public  and  private 
power  entities  not  presently  served  by  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  as  specified  in 
this  subparagraph.  In  allocating  the  uprat- 
ed power,  preference  shall  first  be  given  lo 
those  entities  in  tho.se  states  eligible  for  ex- 
penditures from  the  Reclamation  Fund  (43 
tJSC  391)  serving  large  residential  loads 
without  regard  to  whether  these  entities 
own  their  own  transmission  and  distribution 
facilities.  Preference  shall  also  be  given  to 
entities  serving  those  areas  where  the  retail 
electric  rate  for  residential  use  is  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  state  in  which  the 
entity  or  its  major  service  area  is  located.  As 
a  condition  for  receiving  the  uprated  power, 
the  entity  shall  be  required  to  certify  that 
the  power  received  will  be  resold  at  cost. 

D  1530 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
minor  point  of  clarification.  This 
amendment  is  slightly  different  than 
the  amendment  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  1. 

The  Bates-Hunter  amendment  af- 
fects only  new  or  upgraded  power  in 
section  205  of  H.R.  4275.  This  upgrad- 
ed power,  503,000  kilowatts,  will  be 
available  when  the  Hoover  Dam  is  up- 
graded. 

This  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able this  new  power  to  both  private 
and  public  utilities  in  the  17  reclama- 
tion States  which  were  excluded  from 
this  power  in  the  1928  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act.  The  amendment 
will  save  consumers  money.  In  the 
case  of  San  Diego,  residents  could  save 
from  $26  to  $43  million  per  year  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  Hoover  Dam  power  sells  for  less 
than  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt.  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  pays  6  cents 
a  kilowatthour  for  the  electricity  it 
currently  buys  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  By  the  time  this  energy 
reached  San  Diego,  residents  must  pay 
an  average  of  $76  per  month,  the  high- 
est rale  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
second  highest  rate  in  the  Nation. 

I  think  the  key  provision  that  we  are 
attempting  to  deal  with  has  lo  do  with 
the  preference  clause,  which  does  not 
allow  private  utilities  without  the  abil- 
ity to  directly  distribute  the  power  to 
have  access  to  it.  Nevada  Power  Co, 
has  a  lot  of  the  power  and  is  a  private 
utility. 

Since  1930.  power  entities  in  Califor- 
nia. Idaho.  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  have  been  eligible  for  this 
power.  The  electricity  has  been  sold  at 
bargain  prices.  In  the  first  45  years, 
the  price  of  energy  averaged  below  I'a 
mills  per  kilowatthour,  or  less  than 
0.15  per  kilowatthour.  So  although  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration 
continues  to  give  preference  to  govern- 
ment agencies  and  public  utilities, 
there  are  private  utilities  such  as 
Nevada  Power  that  have  the  benefit  of 
obtaining  cheap  power  for  50  years. 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  attempted 
to  recover  some  of  Hoover's  power, 
and  they  were  told  Western  is  mandat- 


ed by  reclamation  law  to  recognize 
preference  in  the  sale  of  Federal 
power  and  preference  is  given  to 
public  bodies,  cooperative.s.  State,  and 
Federal  governments,  and  municipali- 
ties. Needless  lo  say.  most  of  this 
power  is  gone. 

Unlike  the  previous  amendment, 
which  I  think  went  lo  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  national  energy  policy,  we 
are  simply  asking  of  the  new  power 
that  becomes  available,  that  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  be  able  lo  bid  on 
that  and  receive  some  of  that  power, 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  drafting  this  amendment. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  not  the  existing  power  that  is  allo- 
cated through  the  Hoover  Dam  system 
but.  rather,  the  upgraded  power  or  the 
new  power  that  we  will  be  receiving 
due  lo  upgrading  in  the  power  genera- 
tion system  in  the  dam. 

Is  that  not  accurate?  We  are  talking 
about  essentially  new  power  here. 

Mr.  BATES.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  the  criteria  that  was 
laid  down  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury whereby  most  private  entities 
were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
system.  At  least  one  private  entity  was 
allowed  to  participate.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison,  for  example,  go  in  in 
the  1930"s.  Southern  California 
Edison.  1  understand,  is  a  private  utili- 
ty company  and  yet  they  do  partici- 
pate, so  this  is  not  a  matter  of  having 
a  pure-as-driven  snow  policy  that 
should  never  be  changed  because  it  al- 
ready has  been  changed  to  some 
degree. 

If  we  break  it  down  to  the  human 
level,  we  are  really  talking  about 
people  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  like  those  who  live  in  our  area 
in  San  Diego,  who  are  paying  about  11 
cents  a  kilowatthour  as  compared  to 
other  places  in  the  State  that  are  re- 
ceiving this  very  cheap  Hoover  power 
who  are  paying  abut  6'::  cents  a 
kilowatthour.  like  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

So  all  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want 
a  chance,  not  at  the  power  that  has  al- 
ready been  allocated  over  the  years, 
but  at  some  of  this  new.  upgraded 
power.  We  want  lo  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  come  out  and  at  least  have  a 
chance  to  secure  some  of  that  power 
and  to  allow  our  people  who  are  on 
fixed  incomes  and  who  are  paying.  I 
believe,  the  second  highest  utility  cost 
in  the  Nation  in  San  Diego  County 
and  in  other  areas  around  the  State, 
let  us  give  them  a  chance  at  bidding 
on  the  new  power. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  commend 
him  for  drafting  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hunter)  rise? 

Mr,  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bates). 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  first  lo  my 
colleague  from  California  if  he  has  ad- 
ditional statements,  and  then  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BATES,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  add  lo 
the  debate  that  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. The  negotiations  have  taken 
place  and  the  compromises  have  been 
reached,  and  San  Diego  comes  in  at 
the  last  minute  and  would,  in  effect, 
upset  that. 

I  have  to  say  that  we  should  have 
been  in  earlier  on  these  negotiations, 
and  perhaps  we  could  have  been  more 
effective.  But  the  point  remains  that  it 
is  at  this  time  unfair  to  not  allow,  be- 
cause of  a  catch  22  in  the  preference 
clause  that  says  if  you  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  directly  distribute  the 
energy,  you  cannot  even  wait  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  have  preference.  It 
would  require  that  we  would  go 
through  another  entity  and,  in  effect, 
wheel  the  energy  in  order  to  get  it  lo 
San  Diego. 

Because  of  that,  I  think  we  are  being 
unfairly  penalized  and  were  not  con- 
sidered in  the  negotiations  and  would 
ask  the  House  to  attempt  to  rectify 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  seeking  lime  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  hais  been 
very  active  in  this  and  if  he  needs  ad- 
ditional argument,  I  will  be  glad  lo 
wait  until  he  is  through.  I  think  the 
gentleman  ought  to  make  whatever  ar- 
guments he  has  first. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman stating  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  time  and  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bates). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  good  people  in 
San  Diego  and  the  fine  representation 
they  have  here  in  the  House. 

It  seems  hard  lo  believe  that  back  in 
1937  the  Federal  Government  was  beg- 
ging people  to  come  in  and  sign  up  for 
this  cheap  hydropower.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  look  a  big  chunk,  and 
Southern  California  Edison  took  some 
when    they    did    not    really    need    it. 


thinking  that  they  might  in  the 
future.  San  Diego,  for  reasons  that 
probably  looked  valid  to  them  at  the 
time,  did  not  apply  for  a  block  of 
Hoover  power. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  that  mistake 
should  be  pressed  down  upon  them 
forever,  but  it  explains  why  we  are 
w  here  we  are. 

One  of  my  great  difficulties  in  doing 
anything  for  San  Diego,  and  I  think 
we  can  and  I  want  lo  try,  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated  and  we  can 
then  try  to  work  something  out.  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  up  lo  Arizona  or 
people  from  other  States  to  impose 
some  kind  of  a  .settlement  on  the  State 
of  California.  When  there  is  war  in 
California  between  north  and  south, 
or  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  we 
hope  for  a  hard,  tough  fight  with  no 
survivors. 

D  1540 

But  the  officials  of  California,  the 
Governor,  the  power  people,  and  the 
water  people  negotiated  for  the  last 
several  years  what  we  were  going  to  do 
when  1987  comes  and  the  contracts 
run  out.  and  they  agreed  upon  a  distri- 
bution. It  is  up  to  California  to  change 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  we 
can  work  out  some  arrangement  where 
San  Diego  gels  a  piece  of  this  action,  it 
would  make  me  very  happy,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  participate  in  negoti- 
ations. 

It  may  comfort  my  friends  from  San 
Diego  to  know  one  thing,  however. 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  hy- 
droelectric power  produced  at  Hoover 
Dam  has  been  to  use  the  power  to 
pump  the  water  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  and  the  tremendous  in- 
crea.sc  in  population  in  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles  has  been  possible  only  be- 
cause during  all  of  these  years  they 
were  taking  a  huge  chunk  of  Colorado 
River  water  and  pumping  it  up  over 
the  mountains  and  through  tunnels 
and  downhill  to  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  whole 
Hoover  power  output— I  repeat  thai- 
today  and  for  the  last  30  years.  13  per- 
cent of  all  the  Hoover  power  output 
has  gone  to  pump  water  to  San  Diego. 
So  it  is  not  as  though  San  Diego  were 
getting  no  benefit  whatever  from  this 
project.  They  have  benefited  some- 
what already. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  say.  I  would  like 
lo  try  lo  work  out  with  the  California 
people,  maybe  acting  as  a  peacemaker, 
some  kind  of  participation  in  this,  but 
at  this  time  I  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr,  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  reluctant  opposi- 
tion lo  the  amendment. 

It  is  with  reluctance,  I  say  lo  my 
good  friends  from  San  Diego,  that  I 
rise  in  opposition  lo  the  amendment 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  and 


understanding  of  the  problems  that 
are  facing  a  city  that  is  growing  as  San 
Diego  is.  with  the  increasingly  high 
costs  for  utilities  and  energy.  But  I 
just  do  not  believe,  as  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  said,  that  this  is  the  vehicle  for 
solving  that  problem. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  settled 
within  the  State  of  California.  I 
would,  along  with  the  committee 
chairman,  assist  in  any  way  lo  see  that 
these  agreements  are  made  so  that 
San  Diego  would  receive  its  share. 
They  are  receiving  13  percent  of  the 
Hoover  power  output  now  which  is 
pumping  the  very  badly  needed  water 
to  San  Franci.sco. 

Finally,  the  consequences  of  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  would  be  terri- 
bly disruptive  lo  the  agreements  that 
have  been  made  throughout  the  West, 
not  lo  mention  this  very  carefully 
crafted  agreement  over  a  long  period 
of  lime.  It  could  drive  all  three  Slates 
back  into  court  again,  with  the  very 
serious  prospects  of  litigation  rather 
than  benefiting  from  the  meaningful 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  my  constituents  who 
shoulder  some  of  the  highest  utility 
rates  in  America.  The  rates,  dependent 
as  they  are  on  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear 
sources,  are  appalling. 

San  Diego,  the  second  largest  city  in 
California,  receives  no  direct  alloca- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  despite  the 
fact  that  65  percent  of  all  Hoover  Dam 
electricity  is  transmitted  to  California. 

Why?  Because  the  orginal  allocation 
formula  which  has  developed  50  years 
ago— and  perpetuated  by  this  bill— and 
does  not  meet  today's  energy  realities. 

A  new  allocation  mechanism  is 
needed  and  this  amendment  provides 
it.  The  inequitable  distribution  of  hy- 
dropower will  be  corrected. 

I  urge  your  "aye"  vote  for  the  con- 
sumers of  our  community— a  commu- 
nity that  has  long  since  outgrown  the 
Depression-era  allocation  for  Western 
hydropower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bates). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Udall),  there 
were— ayes  6.  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  adds 
a  new  title  III,  and  I  will  offer  it  now 
if  this  is  the  appropriate  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  First  the  Chair 
will  inquire,  are  there  further  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 
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If  not,  are  there  further  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  adding  a 
new  title  III,  and  I  offer  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
27.  (Union  Calendar  No.  368).  after  line  11. 
add  the  following: 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Each  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  entered  into  or  amended 
subsequent  to  one  year  from  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  acting  by  and  through  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  (hereinafter 
Western"),  shall  contain  an  article  requir- 
ing the  development  and  implementation  by 
the  purchaser  thereunder  of  an  energy  con- 
servation program.  A  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  is  any  contract  for  the  sale 
by  Western  of  firm  capacity,  with  or  with- 
out energy,  which  is  to  be  delivered  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year.  The  term 
•purchaser"  includes  parent-type  entities 
and  their  distribution  or  user  members.  If 
more  than  one  such  contract  exists  with  a 
purchaser,  each  such  contract  article  shall: 

'1)  contain  time  schedules  for  meeting 
program  .  .tls  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  such  schedules  are  not 
met.  which  may  include  a  reduction  of  the 
allocation  of  capacity  or  energy  to  such  pur- 
chaser as  would  otherwise  be  provided 
under  such  contract;  and 

(2)  provide  for  review  and  modification  of 
the  energy  conservation  program  at  not  to 
exceed  five  year  intervals. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  energy 
conservation  program  shall: 

(1)  apply  to  all  uses  of  energy  and  capac- 
ity which  are  provided  from  any  federal 
project: 

(2)  contain  definite  goals: 

(3)  encourage  customer  consumption  effi- 
ciency improvements  and  demand  manage- 
ment practices  which  ensure  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  hydroelectric  power  is  used  in 
an  economically  efficient  and  environmen- 
tally sound  manner. 

Sec  302.  la)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Western  shall 
amend  its  existing  regulations  (46  Fed.  Reg. 
56140)  to  reflect- 

(1)  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  the 
energy  conservation  programs  required  by 
this  title,  and 

(2)  Western's  criteria  for  evaluating  and 
approving  such  programs. 

Such  amended  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated only  after  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative  Procedure   Act   <5   U.S.C.   551 
706). 

(b)  The  following  elements  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  Western  in  evaluating  energy 
conservation  programs: 

( 1 )  energy  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements: 

(2)  u.se  of  renewable  energy  resources  in 
addition  to  hydroelectric  power: 

(3)  load  management  techniques: 

(4)  cogeneration: 

(5)  rate  design  improvements,  including; 
(i)  cost  of  service  pricing: 

(ii)  elimination  of  declining  block  rates: 
(iii)  time  of  day  rates; 
(iv)  seasonal  rates:  and 
(V)  interruptible  rates;  and 

(6)  production  efficiency  improvements. 


<c)  Where  a  purchaser  is  implementing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  elements 
under  a  program  responding  to  Federal. 
State,  or  other  initiatives  that  apply  to  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment, in  evaluating  that  purchaser's  energy 
conservation  program  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  title  Western  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  incorporation  of  such  elements 
within  the  energy  conservation  program  re- 
quired by  this  title. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  bill  first  came  to  our  committee 
for  hearing,  some  objections  were 
made,  particularly  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund  group,  that  we  did 
not  have  adequate  measures  for  con- 
servation, and  that  the  effect  of  all 
this  cheap  power  was  encouragement 
for  consumers  to  waste  power. 

I  have  strongly  believed  in  energy 
conservation.  I  think  the  American 
people  have  gotten  the  message.  We 
have  slowed  down  the  growth  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  I  think  in  large  part 
that  is  due  to  conservation. 

So  this  amendment  requires  that 
each  contract  for  long-term  power 
supply  contain  a  provision  stating  that 
the  power  customer  will  develop  and 
implement  a  conservation  program. 
And  that  "customer  "  means  the  utility 
or  the  public  power  group.  And  in 
evaluating  the  energy  program,  the 
Federal  Marketing  Agency  shall  look 
at  energy  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements, use  of  renewable  energy 
resources,  load  management  tech- 
niques, cogeneration,  and  rate  design 
improvement. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  get  any 
of  this  Hoover  hydropower  unless  the 
company  or  the  utility  has  in  place  a 
conservation  program  that  meets 
these  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this 
strengthens  the  conservation  program, 
and  that  this  amendment  will  enable 
us  to  stretch  out  the  benefits  of  hydro- 
power  further  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  for  including  title  III  in 
this  legislation  at  this  time.  This 
amendment  has  strong  conservation 
provision  and  forces  those  who  are  in 
use  of  this  power  to  take  a  look  at 
ways  in  which  they  can  conserve  that 
resource. 

I  note  as  part  of  the  amendment 
that  it  indicates  in  paragraph  (b)  that 
"the  following  elements  shall  be  con- 
sidered    by     Western     in     evaluating 


energy  conservation  programs:  '  The 
first  is  energy  consumption  efficiency 
improvements;  second,  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  resources  in  addition 
to  hydroelectric  power:  third,  load 
management  techniques;  fourth,  co- 
generation;  fifth,  rate  design  improve- 
ments, including  cost  of  service  pric- 
ing, elimination  of  declining  block 
rates,  time  of  day  rates,  seasonal  rates, 
and  interruptible  rates;  and,  sixth, 
production  efficiency  improvements. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  draft- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
adds  a  new  feature  to  this  legislation 
and  begins  to  move  in  a  positive  policy 
direction  for  the  distribution  of  the 
power.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  conservation 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
offering  the  amendment.  I  think  it  has 
far-reaching  implications. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  gentleman 
consider  the  possibility  that  similar 
language  could  be  added  in  connection 
with  other  public  power  projects,  and 
that  this  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  the  State  utility  regulatory  com- 
missions as  a  possible  feature  to  in- 
clude in  their  own  regulatory  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  requests  for 
rate  increases  from  private  utilities 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  the 
country  would  be  considerably  better 
off  if  this  kind  of  approach  were  used 
on  a  wide.spread  basis  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Brown)  for  his  kind  remarks, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  for  working  on 
this  conservation  amendment.  It  is  a 
real  step  forward  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
his  tenacity  that  we  are  where  we  are 
today  on  energy  conservation.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  this 
kind  of  thing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  very 
much. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  take 
this  time  only  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  for  of- 
fering  this   amendment.   This   is   the 
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kind  of  amendment  every  Member 
ought  to  support.  Everybody  wins  with 
conservation  of  energy,  and  I  again 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  new  Mexico  (Mr. 

LUJAN). 

Just  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  con- 
servation amendment  is  a  policy  initia- 
tive that  is  placed  on  this  legislation, 

n  1550 

Earlier  we  had  some  discussion 
about  the  need  to  have  some  policy 
discussions  and  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  cost  sharing.  There  is  a  need  to 
have  policy  discussions  on  a  whole 
host  of  issues  and  I  really  commend 
the  chairman  for  at  least  taking  the 
first  step  in  this  area  of  conservation. 
I  hope  all  our  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hunter:  On 
Page  18.  immediately  before  line  1.  in.sert 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provi.>;ions  of 
subparagraphs  'B)  and  'O.  contracts  for  10 
Megawatts  of  the  California  share  of  capac- 
ity and  as.sociated  energy  generated  al 
Hoover  Dam  as  a  result  of  the  uprating  pro- 
gram shall  be  offered  to  public  and  private 
power  entities  not  presently  .served  by  the 
Hoover  Powerplant  as  specified  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. In  allocating  10  Megawatts  of 
the  uprated  power,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  entities  servicing  tho.se  areas  where  the 
retail  electric  rate  for  residential  use  is 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  state  in 
which  the  entity,  or  its  major  .service  is  lo- 
cated, without  regard  to  whether  these  enti- 
ties own  their  own  transmission  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
the  uprated  power,  the  entity  shall  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  power  received 
will  be  resold  at  cost  plus  distribution  costs. 
The  remaining  California  share  of  the 
uprated  power  shall  be  allocated  proportion- 
ately to  California  entities  which  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  power  under  exist- 
ing law  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  McCAIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  believe  that  that 
amendment  is  to  title  II  which  we 
have  completed  in  the  regular  course 
of  considering  legislation.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  out  of  order  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  wish  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  amendment 
before  last.  I  rose.  The  chairman,  the 


gentleman  from  Arizona,  rose  also  and 
was  heard  and  his  amendment  went 
into  title  III. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent—and I  think  the  chairman  would 
speak  to  this  issue— I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
considered.  I  was  on  my  feet  and  ap- 
parently was  overlooked,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  made  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment 
adding  a  new  title  having  been  adopt- 
ed. The  gentleman  from  California 
can  only  offer  this  amendment  by 
unanimous  consent.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
complete  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate being  allowed  to  offer  this 
amendment.  I  will  make  it  very  brief. 
This  amendment  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  again  in  California 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bates)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lowery)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pack- 
ard) have  been  contributing  to  this 
effort.  This  amendment  deals  with  the 
fact  that  in  California  generally  speak- 
ing private  entities,  like  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric,  and  many  others  through- 
out the  State,  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  Hoover  power  simply  be- 
cause the  original  enacting  legislation 
back  in  the  thirties  set  the  preference 
only  to  public  entities. 

I  realize  that  a  system  has  been  built 
up,  that  deals  have  essentially  been 
executed  and  everybody  knows  what 
their  share  of  the  pie  is  going  to  be,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  California  com- 
munities. 

So  this  amendment  would  cut  down 
the  scale  of  the  attempt  that  was 
made  in  several  other  amendments  to 
open  the  bill  up  to  some  degree.  There 
would  be  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
State  of  Arizona,  on  the  State  of 
Nevada,  or  any  other  State  except 
California,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
bill  is  this.  Essentially  upgrading  our 
power  and  we  are  going  to  be  produc- 
ing some  500  extra  megawatts  because 
of  the  upgrading  in  power.  Of  those 
500  extra  megawatts,  about  127  of 
them  will  go  to  California  and  these 
communities,  Anaheim,  Banning, 
Colton.  Riverside,  Azusa,  Pasadena, 
Glendale,  and  Burbank,  under  the  ne- 


gotiations that  have  been  undertaken 
will  participate  and  will  receive  and 
split  up  those  127  megawatts;  so  all 
that  we  are  asking  in  this  amendment 
is  to  take  10  of  those  127  megawatts 
and  allow  those  10  to  be  applied  for  by 
entities  throughout  the  State,  wheth- 
er they  are  public  or  private,  who 
happen  to  have  high  rates  for  energy. 
For  example,  in  San  Diego  it  is  now  11 
cents  a  kilowatthour.  Many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  in  very  difficult 
shape,  are  paying  a  lot  of  money  for 
energy.  Other  parts  of  the  State  have 
very  high  energy  costs. 

So  this  would  only  taKe  about  5  per- 
cent of  that  upgraded  power.  10 
megawatts,  and  make  it  available  to 
tho.se  entities  in  the  State  that  have 
high  energy  costs.  The  remaining  117 
megawatts  for  the  State  of  California 
would  be  divided  with  exactly  the 
same  apportionment  as  has  already 
been  entered  into:  so  that  means,  for 
example,  if  one  of  these  cities,  Ana- 
heim, Banning,  Colton,  or  Riverside, 
was  going  to  receive  maybe  9'/2 
megawatts,  they  might  receive  8.5 
megawatts  instead,  or  8.7  megawatts. 
They  will  not  have  a  drastic  reduction. 
Nobody  will  be  eliminated,  but  it  will 
give  these  communities  with  very  high 
power  costs  a  chance  to  participate. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  would  comment  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues in  .southern  California,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bates)  are  in  and  I  appreciate  the  ag- 
gressive way  the  gentleman  has  tried 
to  take  on  the  problems  of  San  Diego 
and  do  .something  about  them  in  this 
legislation:  but  this  amendment  has 
al!  the  vices  of  the  Bates  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  referee  a  Califor- 
nia water  fight  or  electric  power  fight. 
If  I  were  in  California.  I  think  I  would 
sit  down  and  see  if  I  could  not  find 
some  way  along  this  line  where  we 
might  get  some  power  for  San  Diego; 
but  long  and  tedious  negotiations  were 
held  inside  California,  inlra-Califor- 
nia,  before  they  ever  came  out  to  deal 
with  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

I  will  help  the  gentleman  all  I  can 
down  the  road  in  the  future  to  try  to 
get  something  done.  The  suggestion 
the  gentleman  makes  does  not  bother 
me;  you  take  a  little  bit  here  and  a 
little  bit  there  and  add  up  to  a  small 
block  for  San  Diego;  but  this  again 
would  destroy  the  preference  clause, 
would  destroy  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  California  interests  and  heavily 
impact  on  the  three-State  agreement 
that  brings  us  here  today. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  have  asked  for  them;  but  in  the 
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least  it  would  not  affect  Arizona  and  it 
would  not  affect  Nevada. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Exactly,  and  we  do  not 
care.  If  there  is  an  agreement  in  Cali- 
fornia, fine:  if  there  is  a  war.  not  so 
fine. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  1  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  with  great  regret. 

I  only  wish  we  could  ha\e  had  this 
kind  of  dialog  during  the  committee 
hearings  and  markups  as  we  went 
through  this  bill.  I  think  we  could 
have  addressed  it  a  lot  better.  I  would 
hope  there  is  some  vehicle  we  could 
have  to  address  the  serious  concerns 
of  the  city  of  San  Diego  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hunter). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  Question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana)  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Flippo.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4275)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 491,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  refu.sed. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  279.  nays 
95,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  130] 
YEAS     279 


Akaka 

Evans  (lA) 

Markey 

Albo.sta 

Fascell 

Marriott 

Alexander 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Anderson 

Feighan 

Martinez 

Andrews  (TXi 

Ferraro 

Matsui 

Annunzio 

Fiedler 

Mavroules 

AppleKate 

Fields 

McCain 

Aspin 

Fish 

McCandles,s 

AuCoin 

Flippo 

McCloskey 

Badham 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Barnard 

Ford  (Mil 

McDade 

Bartlett 

Ford(TN) 

McNultv 

Bateman 

Fowler 

Mica 

Bates 

Franklin 

Mikul-ski 

Bedell 

Garcia 

Mineta 

Beilenson 

Gaydos 

Minish 

BenneU 

Gejden.son 

Mitchell 

Bereuter 

Geka-s 

Moakley 

Berman 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Bevlll 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Bilirakis 

Gilman 

Moorhead 

Bliley 

Gingrich 

Morri.son  i  WAi 

Boetllert 

Glickman 

Murphy 

BogRs 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Boland 

Gore 

Myers 

Bonior 

Guarini 

Nalcher 

Bonker 

HalHOHi 

Neal 

Borski 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nichols 

Bcsco 

Hall.  Sam 

Nielson 

Boucher 

Han.sen  (UTi 

Nowak 

Britt 

Harkin 

Dakar 

Broomfield 

Hatcher 

Obey 

Brown  'CA) 

Herner 

Olin 

Brown  iCO) 

Heftel 

Owens 

Burton  iCAj 

Hightower 

Packard 

Byron 

Hillis 

Pftnetta 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Chandler 

Horton 

Pat  man 

Chappell 

Hoyer 

Patterson 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Perkins 

Clarke 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Clinser 

Hyde 

Price 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Prit  chard 

Coleman  i  MO  i 

Jenkins 

Purse  11 

Coleman  (TXl 

John.son 

Rahall 

Collins 

Jones  1  OK  i 

Ratchford 

Conyers 

Kaptur 

Ray 

Cooper 

Ka.stenmeier 

Reid 

Corcoran 

Kennelly 

Richard.son 

Courter 

Kleczka 

Ridge 

Coyne 

Koller 

Rinaldo 

Craig 

Kramer 

Roberts 

Daniel 

LaPalce 

Robinson 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Rodino 

Da.schle 

Lantos 

Roe 

Daub 

Leath 

Rose 

Dans 

I^-hman  (CAi 

Rostenkowski 

Dickinson 

Lehman  (FLi 

Roth 

Dicks 

Lent 

Roukema 

Dixon 

Levin 

Rowland 

Donnelly 

Levine 

Roybal 

Dorgan 

Levitas 

Sabo 

Dowdy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Downey 

Lipinski 

Schaefer 

Dreier 

Lloyd 

Schneider 

Duncan 

Loeffler 

Schroeder 

Dwyer 

Long (LA) 

Schulze 

Dymally 

Lott 

Sharp 

Dyson 

Lowery  ( CA  i 

Shelby 

Edwards  <ALi 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shumway 

Edw  ards  ( CA  i 

Lujan 

Shuster 

Emerson 

Lundine 

Sikorski 

English 

Lungren 

Simon 

Erdreich 

Mack 

Sisisky 

Erienborn 

MacKay 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Sundquist 

Wheat 

Smith  (FL) 

Swift 

Whitehurst 

Smith  (lA) 

Synar 

Whitley 

Smith  (NEi 

Tallon 

Whittaker 

Smith  (NJi 

Taylor 

Whitten 

Smith.  Denny 

Thomas  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (GAi 

Williams  (OH) 

Snowe 

Torres 

Winn 

Snyder 

Torricelli 

Wise 

Solarz 

Udall 

Wort  ley 

Spence 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Spratt 

Vandergriff 

Wyden 

St  .Germain 

Vento 

Vatron 

Staggers 

Volkmer 

Young  ( AK) 

Stokes 

Vucanovich 

Young (FL) 

St  rat  ton 

Walgren 

Young  (MO) 

Stump 

Waxman 
NAYS-95 

Z.schau 

Ackerman 

Hayes 

Parris 

Archer 

Hertel 

Pease 

Barnes 

Hiler 

Petri 

Boxer 

Huckaby 

Porter 

Broyhill 

Hughes 

Rangel 

Burton  (IN) 

Jacobs 

Regula 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Ritter 

Carper 

Kasich 

Roemer 

Carr 

Kemp 

Scheucr 

Coats 

Kildee 

Schumer 

Conable 

Kindness 

Seiberling 

Conte 

Kostmayer 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leach 

Shannon 

D'Amours 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Darden 

Long  (MDi 

Siljander 

Delhims 

Madigan 

Slattery 

DeWine 

Martin  (ILi 

Solomon 

Durbin 

Martin  (NO 

Stangeland 

Early 

McCollum 

Stenholm 

Eckart 

McEwen 

Studds 

Edgar 

McGrath 

Tauke 

Evan.s  (IL) 

McKernan 

Tauzin 

Florio 

Michel 

Towns 

Foglietla 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Frank 

Molinari 

Weaver 

Frenzel 

Moody 

Weber 

Cuodling 

Moore 

Wei.s,s 

Gradison 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Wolf 

Green 

Mrazek 

Wolpe 

Gregg 

Nelson 

Wylie 

Gunderson 

O  Brien 

Yates 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-59 

Addabbo 

Gray 

MrHugh 

Andrews  (NO 

Hall  (IN) 

McKinney 

Anthony 

Hammerschmidt  Miller  (CA) 

Belhune 

Hance 

Oberstar 

Biaggi 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Ortiz 

Boner 

Harrison 

Oxley 

Breaux 

Hart  net  I 

Paul 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Bryant 

Holt 

Quillen 

Clay 

Howard 

Rogers 

Coughlin 

Jones  (NO 

Rudd 

Crane.  Philip 

Jones  (TN) 

Russo 

Crockett 

Kazen 

Savage 

de  la  Garza 

Kogovsek 

Stark 

Derrick 

Latta 

Traxler 

Dingell 

Leiand 

Valentine 

Edwards  (OK. 

Lewis  (PL) 

Watkins 

Frost 

Lukcn 

Wil.son 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Wirth 

Gramm 

Mazzoli 
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was    an- 


n  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes,see  for.  with  Mr. 
Breaux  against. 

Messrs.  HUGHES,  SCHEUER,  FO- 
GLIE':^TA.  WEAVER.  HERTEL  of 
Michigan.  ECKART.  D'AMOURS. 
TOWNS.  LONG  of  Maryland.  SLAT- 
TERY. PEASE.  and  RANGEL 
changed  their  votes  from  'yea"  to 
"nay.  " 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


the 

Is 
the 


as 


The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  268)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  hydro- 
electric powerplants  at  various  exist- 
ing water  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, a  measure  similar  to  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read   the  Senate  bill, 
follows: 

S.  268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Acts  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental 
thereto),  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at 
existing  reclamation  project  facilities  at  lo- 
cations and  in  the  approximate  capacities 
.set  forth  in  .section  104  of  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed. That  construction  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  a  powerplant  designated  in 
sub.section  (a),  (c),  or  (g)  of  .section  104  of 
this  Act  may  not  proceed  prior  to  October  1. 
1985.  or  If  a  license  has  been  issued  prior  to 
such  date  to  a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant 
to  section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  797)  to  construct  such  powerplant.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  modify  the  capacity  of  a  powerplant 
designated  in  section  104  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  during  postauthor- 
ization  study  and  design,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Sec  102.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  in  section  104  of  this  Act  to  ex- 
isting power  systems  and  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  accomplish  distribution  and 
marketing  of  power  generated  by  power- 
plants  constructed  pursuant  to  section  104 
of  this  Act.  and  to  purchase  replacement  ca- 
pacity, energy,  or  both  in  order  to  maintain 
contractual  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
section  104  of  this  Act. 

Sec  103.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  section  104  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  seek  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  capacity,  energy,  or  both  to 
power  customers  due  to  unit  outages  which 
result  from  such  construction.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  seek  to  maintain  con- 
tractual deliveries  of  capacity,  energy,  or 
both  at  contract  prices  to  customers  affect- 
ed by  unit  outages  resulting  from  such  Fed- 
eral construction. 


Sec.  104.  (a)  Whiskeytown  powerplant 
unit.  Central  Valley  project.  California,  con- 
sisting of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  three 
thousand  Kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of 
Whiskeytown  Dam. 

(b)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit. 
Pick-Sloan  Mi.ssouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(c)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

(d)  Palisades  Powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project.  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(e)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
Boise  project.  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(f)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  Minidoka  project.  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  two  turbine  genera- 
tor units  of  fifteen  thousand  kilowatts  each 
in  replacement  of  existing  units  one 
through  six. 

(g)  Guernsey  powerplant  enlargement. 
North  Platte  project.  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  turbine  generator  unit  to  increase 
the  powerplant  capacity  by  fifteen  thou- 
sand kilowatts. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Hydroelectric  rower  generat- 
ed by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  through  existing  Feder- 
al hydroelectric  power  marketing  programs 
in  accordance  with  existing  law  and  policy 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  constucted 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be 
financially  integrated  with  and  the  power 
marketed  under  rate  schedules  in  effect  for 
the  -several  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  Whiskeytown  and  Red  Bluff  power- 
plant  units  shall  be  marketed  through  the 
Central  Valley  project  power  marketing  pro- 
gram: 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit 
shall  be  marketed  through  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  power  marketing 
program: 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement.  An- 
derson Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Feder- 
al Columbia  River  Power  System:  and 

(4)  Guernsey  powerplant  unit  shall  be 
marketed  through  the  Western  Division. 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  market- 
ing program. 

Sec  106.  Powerplants  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act  shall  be  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  compatible  with  valid  existing  water 
rights  or  water  delivery  to  the  holder  of  any 
valid  water  service  contract. 

Sec  107.  The  interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable cost  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in 
section  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction of  such  powerplant  commenced, 
on  the  basis  of  the  computed  average  inter- 
est rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its 
outstanding  marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  issue. 


Ranch    powerplant    unit, 
rehabilitation 


powerplant 
$73,437,000, 
powerplant 


enlargement. 


Sec.  108.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  beginning  October  1. 
1983.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
construction  of  the  powerplants  authorized 
in  section  104  of  this  Act  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  on  the  basis  of  Octo- 
ber 1983  price  levels,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  type  of  construction 
involved  herein.  There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  102  and  103  of  this 
Act.  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Federal  powerplants  authorized  in  section 
104  of  this  Act. 

'b)(l)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit, 
$3,780,000. 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant, 
$25,600,000. 

(3)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit, 
$42,100,000. 

'4)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
$76,000,000. 

(5)  Anderson 
$14,317,000. 

(6)  Minidoka 
and  enlargement. 

'7)    Guernsey 
$22,337,000. 

Sec  109.  The  provisions  of  this  title  I 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  authorized  or 
affected  by  title  II  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II 
Sec  201.  (a)  The  S(  ,-retary  of  the  Interior 
IS  authorized  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances at  Hoover  Powerplant  (hereinafter 
Uprating  Program'):  and  to  improve  park- 
ing, visitor  facilities,  and  roadways  and  to 
provide  additional  elevators,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  will  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
sufficiency  of  visitor  access  tc  Hoover  Dam 
and  Powerplant  (hereinafter  'Visitor  Facili- 
ties Program"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  cro.ssing.  including  suitable  approach 
spans.  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpo.se  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec  202.  (a)  Clause  ( 1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1543(c):  82 
Stat.  894)  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
Title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  concession- 
aires), until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project;  ". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  said  subsection  (c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso:  "Provided,  however. 
That  for  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  com- 
mencing June  1.  1987.  and  for  the  Parker- 
Davis  Project  commencing  June  1.  2005.  and 
until  the  end  of  the  repayment  period  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  described  in 
section  301(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  provide  for  such  surplus  reve- 
nues by  including  the  equivalent  of  4 '-2  mills 
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per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  rates  charged  to 
purchasers  in  Arizona  for  application  to  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  and  by  including  the  equivalent  of 
2'2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  the  rates 
charged  to  purchasers  in  California  and 
Nevada  for  application  to  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (g>  of  this  section  as  amended 
and  supplemented:  Provided  further.  That 
after  the  repayment  period  for  said  Central 
Arizona  Project,  the  equivalent  of  2 ''2  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  shall  be  included  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  in  the  rates  charged  to 
purchasers  in  Arizona.  California  and 
Nevada  to  provide  revenues  for  applications 
to  the  purposes  of  said  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section:". 

Sec.  203.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
of  1928  (43  U.S.C.  617  et  seq.;  45  Stat.  1057). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  further 
amended: 

(ai  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(b).  by 
striking  out  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165. 000. GOO",  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  Acf  with  a 
period. 

(b)  In  section  3.  by^deleting  $165,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $242,000,000. 
of  which  $77,000,000  (October  1983  price 
levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  or- 
dinary fluctuations  of  construction  costs  as 
indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  type  of  construction  involved 
herein.  Said  $77,000,000  represents  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  for  the  Uprating 
Program  and  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram.". 

Sec.  204.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1940  (43  U.S.C.  618  et  .seq.; 
54  Stat.  774).  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed, is  further  amended: 
(a)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  phrase 
during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 
and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  Ka).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  June  1.  1937". 

lb)  In  section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 
and  after  June  1.  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1. 
1987"  and  in.scrling  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1. 
1937.  over  fifty-year  periods". 

(C)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (o:  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  therof  ":  and",  and  by  adding 
subsection  (e)  to  read: 

"(e)  To  provide  revenues  from  and  after 
June  1.  1987.  for  application  to  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
and  supplemented.", 
(d)  In  section  2: 

(1)  By  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"All  receipts  from  the  project  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and 
shall  be  available,  without  further  appro- 
priation, lor: 

"(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  in  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 
by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of.  and  emergency  expenditures 
for.  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts;"  and 


(2)  By  deleting  existing  section  2(e)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  2(e) 
reading: 

"(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
Title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  1(e)  of 
this  Act.". 

(e)  By  deleting  the  final  period  and  plac- 
ing a  colon  at  the  end  of  section  6  and 
adding;  -Provided.  That  on  appropriated 
funds  advanced,  respectively,  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program  and  for  the  Visitor  Facilities 
Program  as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  (S. 
2681.  the  rate  of  interest  for  advances  for 
each  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  initial  advance  for 
the  particular  program  involved  is  made,  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  interest 
rate  payable  by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
standing marketable  public  obligations 
which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  for  fif- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  issue.". 

(f)  In  section  12.  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1.  1937.  to 
May  31.  1987.  inclusive"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  1.  1937". 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program  and  as.sociated  energy 
shall  be  allocated  for  u.se  in  Arizona.  Call 
fornia.  and  Nevada  in  the  respective 
amounts  specified  in  the  applicable  power 
marketing  criteria  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Such  allocated  capacity 
and  associated  energy  shall  be  disposed  of 
only  pursuant  to  contracts  effective  June  1. 
1987.  and  expiring  on  September  30.  2017. 
between  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  pur- 
chasers in  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada 
eligible  to  enter  into  such  contracts  under 
section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  with  the  agency  designated  by  State 
law  as  the  agent  of  such  State  for  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project. 

(b)  The  Uprating  Program  authorized 
under  .section  201(a)  of  this  Act  may  be  un- 
dertaken with  appropriated  funds  or  with 
funds  advanced  under  contracts  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Any 
funding  provided  by  non-Federal  purchasers 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  contracts. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  for  use  in  the  Uprating  Program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
Uprating  Program. 

(d)  Those  amounts  advanced  by  non-Fed- 
eral purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrat- 
ed as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs 
for  rate-setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  re- 
turned to  tho.sc  purchasers  advancing  funds 
throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Uprat- 
ing Program. 

Sec  206.  Reimbursement  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  facilities  author- 
ized under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act.  inclu- 
sive of  any  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers,  shall  be  a  repayment  require- 
ment of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 


ing completion  of  the  installation,  except 
that  the  costs  of  the  Visitor  Facilities  Pro- 
gram as  defined  in  section  201(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  become  a  repayment  requirement  be- 
ginning June  1.  1987.  or  when  substantially 
completed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  if  later. 

Sec  207.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  either  support  or  prejudice— 

(a)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  any  right  to  renew  a  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  purchase 
of  electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover 
Dam.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  any 
right  to  increased  capacity  resulting  from 
the  Uprating  Program, 

(b)  claims  concerning  the  existence  or 
scope  of  preference  in  the  purchase  of  elec- 
trical energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  right  to  in- 
creased capacity  resulting  from  the  Uprat- 
ing Program,  or 

(c)  any  right  to  determine  by  arbitration 
or  court  proceedings  any  dispute  or  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  laws  of  the  United  States  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  this  Act.  or  the  Criteria  or 
Regulations,  either  to  be  published  or  subse- 
quently amended  relating  in  any  way  to  al- 
location of  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam 
from  capacity  existing  on  the  date  of  this 
Act  or  increased  capacity  resulting  from  the 
Uprating  Program. 

n  1620 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Udall  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  268. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  4275.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  268 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hoover  Powerplant  Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  increase  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting generating  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances at  Hoover  Powerpl.ant  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  10  as  uprating  pro- 
gram"); and  to  improve  parking,  visitor  fa- 
cilities, and  roadways  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional elevators,  and  other  facilities  that 
will  contribute  to  the  safety  and  sufficiency 
of  visitor  access  to  Hoover  Dam  and  Power- 
plant  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"visitor  facilities  program"). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  Colorado  River 
bridge  cro.ssing.  including  suitable  approach 
spans.  immediately  downstream  from 
Hoover  Dam  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
traffic  congestion  and  reducing  safety  haz- 
ards. This  bridge  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  and  shall  neither 
be  funded  nor  repaid  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Fund  or  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  Fund. 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  403' b)  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
894.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  1543)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof; 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
309(b).  as  amended,  sums  advanced  by  non- 
Federal  entities  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  credited  to  the  development  fund 
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and  shall  be  available  without  further  ap- 
propriation for  such  purpose.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  403(c)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  894.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  1543(c)) 
is  revised  to  read  as  follows; 

"(I)  all  revenues  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  facilities  authorized  in 
title  III  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (except  entrance,  admission,  and 
other  recreation  fees  or  charges  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  recreation  conce.ssion- 
aires),  until  completion  of  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  Central  Arizona  project;". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  403(c)  is  re- 
vised by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  existing  proviso:  "Provided,  however. 
That  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  commenc- 
ing June  1,  1987,  and  for  the  Parker-Davis 
project  commencing  June  1,  2005,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  repayment  period  for  the 
Central  Arizona  project  described  in  section 
301(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  provide  for  surplus  revenues  by  includ- 
ing the  equvalent  of  4'j  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  in  the  rates  charged  to  purchasers  in 
Arizona  for  application  to  the  purpo.ses 
specified  in  sub.seclion  <f  >  of  this  section  and 
by  including  the  equivalent  .^'.'  mills  per 
kilowatthour  in  the  rates  ,.iiarged  to  pur- 
chasers in  California  and  Nevada  for  appli- 
cation to  the  purpo-ses  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  as  amended  and  supplemented: 
Provided  further.  That  after  the  repayment 
period  for  said  Central  Arizona  project,  the 
equivalent  of  2' 2  mills  per  kilowatthour 
shall  be  included  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  in  the  rates  charged  to  purchasers 
in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada  to  pro- 
vide revenues  for  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  .said  subsection  (g)  of  this  section:". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  of  1928  (45  StaL.  1057.  as  amended.  43 
U.S.C.  617  et  .seq.).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, is  further  amended: 

<1)  In  the  first  .sentence  of  section  2(b).  by 
striking  out  "except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $165,000,000".  and  by  replacing 
the  comma  after  the  word  "Act"  with  a 
period. 

(2)  In  section  3.  by  deleting 
$165,000,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$242,000,000.  of  which  $77,000,000  (October 
1983  price  levels)  shall  be  adjusted  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  of  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein.  Said  $77,000,000  repre- 
sents the  additional  amount  required  for 
the  uprating  program  and  the  visitor  facili- 
ties program.". 

(b)  Except  as  amended  by  this  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928  (45 
Stat.  1057.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C.  617  et 
seq.).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  774.  as 
amended.  43  U.S.C.  618).  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  is  further  amended: 

(1)  In  .section  I  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"during  the  period  beginning  June  1.  1937. 
and  ending  May  31.  1987"  appearing  in  the 
introductory  paragraph  of  section  1  and  in 
section  1(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"beginning  June  1.  1937  '. 

(2)  In  section  Kb)  by  deleting  the  phrase 
and  such  portion  of  such  advances  made  on 

and  after  June  1.  1937.  as  (on  the  basis  of 
repayment  thereof  within  such  fifty-year 
period  or  periods  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine) will  be  repayable  prior  to  June  1, 


1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and 
such  advances  made  on  and  after  June  1. 
1937.  over  fifty-year  periods". 

(3)  In  section  1  by  deleting  the  word  and" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c);  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  sub.section  (e): 

"(e)  To  provide,  by  application  of  the  in- 
crements to  rates  specified  in  section 
403(c)(2)  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, revenues,  from  and  after  June  1, 
1987,  for  application  to  the  purposes  there 
specified.". 

(4)  In  .section  2: 

(i)  by  deleting  the  first  .sentence  and  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "All 
receipts  from  the  project  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Colorado  River  Dam  Fund  and  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation, 
for: 

(a)  Defraying  the  costs  of  operation  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  supplemental  energy  to 
meet  temporary  deficiencies  jn  firm  energy 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  obligated 
by  contract  to  supply),  maintenance  and  re- 
placements of.  and  emergency  expenditures 
for.  all  facilities  of  the  project,  within  such 
separate  limitations  as  may  be  included  in 
annual  appropriations  Acts;"  and 

(ii)  by  amending  sub.section  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Transfer  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund  established  by 
title  IV  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
of  the  revenues  referred  to  in  section  Ke)  of 
this  Act.". 

(5)  By  deleting  the  final  period  at  the  end 
of  section  6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  the  respective 
rales  of  interest  on  appropriated  funds  ad- 
vanced for  the  visitor  facilities  program,  as 
described  in  .section  201(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Hydroelectric  Powcrplants  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1983.  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  average  market  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  Stales  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  reimbursement 
period  of  the  program  during  the  month 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  costs 
of  the  program  are  Incurred.  To  the  extent 
that  more  than  one  interest  rate  is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish for  repayment  purposes  an  interest  rate 
at  a  weighted  average  of  the  rates  so  deter- 
mined.". 

(6)  In  section  12,  in  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning with  "Replacements",  by  deleting 
"during  the  period  from  June  1.  1937,  to 
May  31,  1987,  Inclusive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "beginning  June  1,  1937". 

(b)  Except  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  of 
1940  (54  Stat.  774.  as  amended.  43  U.S.C. 
618).  as  amended  and  supplemented,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  105.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  offer: 

(A)  To  each  contractor  for  power  generat- 
ed at  Hoover  Dam  a  renewal  contract  for  de- 
livery commencing  June  1.  1987.  of  the 
amount  of  capacity  and  firm  energy  speci- 
fied for  that  contractor  in  the  following 
table: 


SCHEDULE  A  LONG  TERM  CONTINGENT  CAPACITY  AND 
ASSOCIATED  FIRM  ENERGY  RESERVED  FOR  RENEWAL 
CONTRACT  OFFERS  TO  CURRENT  BOULDER  CANYON 
PROJECT  CONTRACTORS 


Cortm- 

firm  energy 
ofkD 

(Itwusanl 

Conlrxlo' 

capacity 

«i| 

Total 

(kW) 

Summer 

iWintei 

Msirooolilan  Walei  Dislficl  of 

Soulhein  Calilwnta 

24;.500 

904,382 

387.592 

1.291974 

C:ty  ol  Los  *nje!cs 

490,875 

488.535 

209.658 

698.193 

^ullwin  California  idisoo 

(^miiany 

zrw 

175.486 

75,208 

250.694 

Cil>  ol  GlenOale 

18.W0 

47.398 

20,313 

67.711 

Dty  ot  Pasadena 

I1.D0O 

40.655 

17,424 

58.079 

Dly  of  ButDank 

5.125 

14,811 

6,347 

21,158 

Arizona  Po««f  AuttiorilY 

189.000 

452,192 

193797 

645.989 

(kiiorado  Rw  Oimmissioo  ol 

Nevada 

189.000 

452192 

193.797 

645,989 

i'^  •«)  States,  for  BouMei 

20.000 

56.000 

24,000 

80.000 

totals 

1.448.000 

2.631,651 

1,128136 

3,759,787 

(B)  To  purchasers  in  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na, Nevada  and  California  eligible  to  enter 
Into  such  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  contracts  for 
delivery  commencing  June  1,  1987.  or  as  it 
thereafter  becomes  available,  of  capacity  re- 
sulting from  the  uprating  program  and  for 
delivery  commencing  June  1,  1987.  of  associ- 
ated firm  energy  as  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table; 

SCHEDULE  B  CONTINGENT  CAPACITY  RESULTING  FROM  THE 
UPRATING  PROGRAM  AND  ASSOCIATED  FIRM  ENERGY 


State 

Conligeni 

capacity 

(ktWl 

firm  energy 

illnuuiKls  ol  kWti) 

Summer 

Winter 

Tout 

Ati/ona 

California 

NetarU 

188,000 

127,000 

'  188.000 

148.000 
99.850 
288.000 

64,000 
43,364 
124.000 

231.364 

212,000 
143.214 
412.000 

Totals 

503,000 

535.850 

767.214 

Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  such  contracts  shall  be  of- 
fered to  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  and 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada, 
respectively,  as  the  agency  specified  by 
State  law  as  the  agent  of  such  State  for  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project:  Provided  .further.  That  in  the  case 
of  California,  no  such  contract  under  this 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  offered  to  any 
purchaser  who  Is  offered  a  contract  for  ca- 
pacity exceeding  20,000  kilowatts  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(C)  To  the  Arizona  Power  Authority  and 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
and  to  purchasers  in  the  State  of  California 
eligible  to  enter  Into  such  contracts  under 
-section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act.  contracts  for  delivery  commencing 
June  1.  1987.  of  such  energy  generated  at 
Hoover  Dam  as  is  available  respectively  to 
the  States  of  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  Califor- 
nia in  excess  of  4.501.001  million  kilowatt- 
hours  in  any  year  of  operation  (hereinafter 
called  excess  energy)  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table; 


BEST  COPV  AVAILABLE 
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May  3,  1984 


May  3  198A 
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SCHEDULE  C  EXCESS  ENERGY 


PiKiiitv  ol  enlitkiMfit  10  ucns  eiWD 
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Second  Meelme  Hootw  Dam  contfictual  oNigations  under 
scfieouie  A  I*  section  205(a)(1)(A)  and  unde-  schedule 
8  ol  section  205(a) (B)  not  eiceedinf  26  millwi 
kiKMatnuurs  m  eicli  year  ot  operation 

third  Meeting  Itie  energy  requirements  ol  the  three  States. 
such  availiMe  eicess  enngy  lo  lie  divided  equally  among 
the  Slates 


Arizona  Nevada. 
(^Iilocnia 


1 2)  The  total  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  deliver  firm  energy  pursuant  to 
schedule  A  of  section  105(aHlKA)  and 
schedule  B  of  section  105(a>(lKB)  is 
4.527.001  million  kilowatthours  in  each  year 
of  operation.  To  the  extent  that  the  actual 
generation  at  Hoover  Powerplant  in  any 
year  of  operation  (less  deliveries  thereof  to 
Arizona  required  by  its  first  priority  under 
schedule  C  of  section  105(a)(lHC)  whenever 
actual  generation  in  any  year  of  operation  is 
in  excess  of  4,501.001  million  kilowatthours) 
Is  less  than  4,527.001  million  kilowatthours. 
such  deficiency  shall  be  borne  by  the  hold- 
ers of  contracts  under  said  schedules  A  and 
B  in  the  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  firm  energy  lo  which  each  contractor  is 
entitled  pursuant  to  said  schedules  bears  to 
4.527.001  million  kilowatthours.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  contractor,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  will  purchase  energy  to  meet  that 
contractor's  deficiency  at  such  contractors 
expense. 

(3)  Subdivision  E  of  the  General  Consoli- 
dated Power  Marketing  Criteria  or  Regula- 
tions for  Boulder  City  Area  Projects'  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  May  9,  1983 
(48  Federal  Register  commencing  at  20881), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Criteria"  or 
as  the  •Regulations"  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  modified  to  conform  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  cause  to 
be  included  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
conforming  the  text  of  said  Regulations  to 
such  modifications. 

(4)  Each  contract  offered  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(  1 )  of  this  section  shall: 

(A)  expire  September  30.  2017; 

(B)  not  restrict  use  to  which  the  capacity 
and  energy  contracted  for  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
may  be  placed  within  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia: Provided.  That  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  .sound  water  man- 
agement and  conservation  practice,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia shall  use  such  capacity  and  energy  to 
pump  available  Colorado  River  water  prior 
to  using  such  capacity  and  energy  to  pump 
California  State  water  project  water;  and 

(C)  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  subdivision  E  of  the  Criteria,  commenc- 
ing at  48  Federal  Register  20881,  modified 
as  provided  in  this  section.  To  the  extent 
that  said  provisions  of  the  Criteria,  as  so 
modified,  are  applicable  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  section,  those  provi- 
sions are  hereby  ratified. 

(b)  Nothing  in  the  Criteria  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prejudice  any  rights  conferred  by 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  on  the  holder  of  a 
contract  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 


section  not  in  default  thereunder  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  2017. 

(c)(li  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not 
execute  a  contract  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  with  any  entity 
which  is  a  party  to  the  action  entitled  the 
•State  of  Nevada,  et  al.  against  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  et  al.  "  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada,  case  numbered  CV  LV  82  441  RDF. 
unless  that  entity  agrees  to  file  in  that 
action  a  stipulation  for  voluntary  dismissal 
with  prejudice  of  Its  claims,  or  counter- 
claims, or  crossclaims.  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  also  agrees  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
document  releasing  the  United  States,  its 
officers  and  agents,  and  all  other  parties  to 
that  action  who  join  in  that  stipulation 
from  any  claims  arising  out  of  the  disposi- 
tion under  this  .section  of  capacity  and 
energy  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  join  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  its  officers  and  agents. 
In  any  such  voluntary  dismissal  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  approve  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  the  form  of  each  release. 

(2)  If  after  a  reasonable  period  of  lime  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
is  precluded  from  executing  a  contract  with 
an  entity  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  ca- 
pacity and  energy  thus  available  to  other 
entities  in  the  same  State  eligible  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  under  section  5  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

(d)  The  upratlng  program  authorized 
under  section  201(ai  of  this  Act  shall  be  un- 
dertaken with  funds  advanced  under  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior by  non-Federal  purchasers  described  in 
subsection  (a)(lKB)  of  this  section.  Funding 
provided  by  non-Federal  purcha-sers  shall  be 
advanced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  the  law.  funds  advanced  by  non-Federal 
purchasers  for  use  in  the  upratlng  program 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
upratlng  program. 

(f)  Those  amounts  advanced  by  non-Fed- 
eral purchasers  shall  be  financially  integrat- 
ed as  capital  costs  with  other  project  costs 
for  rate-setting  purposes,  and  shall  be  re- 
turned lo  tho.se  purchasers  advancing  funds 
throughout  the  contract  period  through 
credits  which  include  interest  costs  incurred 
by  such  purchasers  for  funds  contributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  uprat- 
lng program. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  consti- 
tute an  exerci.se  by  the  Congress  of  the 
right  reserved  by  it  in  section  5(b)  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  renewal  of  contracts  for 
electrical  energy  generated  at  Hoover  Dam. 
This  section  constitutes  the  exclusive 
method  for  disposing  of  capacity  and  energy 
from  Hoover  Dam  for  the  period  beginning 
June  1,  1987,  and  ending  September  30, 
2017. 

ihHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  claim  that  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  violates  any 
rignts  to  capacity  or  energy  from  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  project  is  barred  unless  the 
complaint  is  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  which  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  this  action.  Any  claim 
that  actions  taken  by  any  administrative 
agency  of  the  United  States  violates  any 


right  under  this  Title  or  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  or  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Adjustment  Act  is  barred  unless  suit 
asserting  such  claim  is  filed  in  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  one 
year  after  final  refusal  of  such  agency  to 
correct  the  action  complained  of. 

(2)  Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  105  or  section  107  of  this  Act  shall 
conlain  provisions  by  which  any  dispute  or 
disagreement  as  to  interpretation  or  per- 
formance of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  of 
applicable  regulations  or  of  the  contract 
may  be  determined  by  arbitration  or  court 
proceedings.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  authorized  to  act  for  the  United  States 
in  such  arbitration  or  court  proceedings 
and,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1 )  of 
this  subsection,  jurisdiction  is  conferred 
upon  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
of  proper  venue  to  determine  the  dispute. 

(i)  It  is  the  purpose  of  subsections  (c).  (i). 
and  (j)  of  this  section  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  of  contractors  for  capacity  and 
energy  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  for 
the  period  beginning  June  1.  1987,  and 
ending  September  30,  2017,  will  vest  with 
certainty  and  finality. 

Sec  106.  Reimbursement  of  funds  ad- 
vanced by  non-Federal  purchasers  for  the 
upraling  program  shall  be  a  repayment  re- 
quirement of  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  completion  of  each  segment  there- 
of. The  cost  of  the  visitor  facilities  program 
as  defined  in  .section  101(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
become  a  repayment  requirement  beginning 
June  1.  1987.  or  when  substantially  complet- 
ed, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  if  later. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  layoff  contracts,  electrical  ca- 
pacity and  energy  a-ssociated  with  the 
United  States'  Interest  in  the  Navajo  gener- 
ating station  which  is  in  excess  of  the  pump- 
ing requirements  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  and  any  such  needs  for  desalting 
and  protective  pumping  facilities  as  may  be 
required  under  section  101<b)(2)(B)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  'Navajo  surplus")  shall  be 
marketed  and  exchanged  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b)  Navajo  surplus  shall  be  marketed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  pursuant  to  the 
plan  adopted  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
.section,  directly  to.  with  or  through  the  Ari- 
zona Power  Authority  and/or  other  entities 
having  the  status  of  preference  entities 
under  the  reclamation  law  In  accordance 
with  the  preference  provisions  of  section 
9(c)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
and  as  provided  in  part  IV.  section  A  of  the 
Criteria. 

(c)  In  the  marketing  and  exchanging  of 
Navajo  surplus,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  adopt  the  plan  deemed  most  accept- 
able, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Central  Arizona  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict (or  its  successor  in  interest  to  the  re- 
payment obligation  for  the  Central  Arizona 
project),  for  the  purpo.ses  of  optimizing  the 
availability  of  Navajo  .surplus  and  providing 
financial  assistance  in  the  timely  construc- 
tion and  repayment  of  construction  costs  of 
authorized  features  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
concert  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  14  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  shall  grant  elec.rical 
power  and  energy  exchange  rights  with  Ari- 


zona entities  as  necessary  to  implement  the 
adopted  plan:  Provided,  however,  That  If  ex- 
change rights  with  Arizona  entities  are  not 
required  to  implement  the  adopted  plan,  ex- 
change rights  may  be  offered  to  other  enti- 
ties. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  the  marketing  entity  or  entities 
under  the  adopted  plan,  are  authorized  to 
establish  and  collect  or  cause  to  be  estab- 
lished and  collected,  rate  components,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  currently  authorized,  and  to 
deposit  the  revenues  received  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund  to 
be  available  for  such  purposes  and  If  re- 
quired under  the  adopted  plan,  to  credit, 
utilize,  pay  over  directly  or  assign  revenues 
from  such  additional  rate  components  to 
make  repayment  and  establish  reserves  for 
repayment  of  funds.  Including  interest  in- 
curred, to  entities  which  have  advanced 
finds  for  the  purpo.ses  of  sub.sectlon  (c)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  rates 
shall  not  exceed  levels  that  allow  for  an  ap- 
propriate saving  for  the  contractor. 

'e)  To  the  extent  that  this  section  may  be 
in  conflict  with  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  marketing  and  exchange  of 
Navajo  surplus,  or  lo  the  disposition  of  any 
revenues  therefrom,  this  section  shall  con- 
trol. 

Sec.  108.  Recognizing  the  expiration  of 
Colorado  River  storagt  project  (CRSP)  con- 
tracts in  1989,  prior  to  final  reallocation  of 
CRSP  power  pursuant  to  existing  law,  and 
within  one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting  through  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration,  shall 
r.>port,  lo  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  on  all  Colorado  River  storage 
project  (CRSP I  power  resources.  Including 
tho.se  pre.senily  allocated  to  the  Lower  Divi- 
sion Stales,  which  may  be  used  to  financial- 
ly support  the  development  of  authorized 
projects  in  the  States  of  the  Upper  Division 
(as  that  term  is  u.sed  in  article  II  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Compact)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Sec  109.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  Federal  reclamation  law 
(Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Slat.  388.  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto  1  and  in  accordance  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act  (94  Slat.  2697)  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain fish  pa-ssage  facilities  within  the 
Yakima  River  Basin,  and  to  accept  funds 
from  any  entity,  public  or  private,  lo  design, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  such  facili- 
ties. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Each  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  entered  into  or  amended 
subsequent  lo  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  Sc'cretary  of 
Energy  acting  by  and  through  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  (hereinafter 
"Western"),  shall  conlain  an  article  requir- 
ing the  development  and  implementation  by 
the  purchaser  thereunder  of  an  energy  con- 
servation prograr.i,  A  long-term  firm  power 
service  contract  is  any  contract  for  the  sale 
by  Western  of  firm  capacity,  with  or  with- 
out energy,  which  is  to  be  delivered  over  a 
period  of  more  than  one  year.  The  term 
■purchaser  "  includes  parent-type  entities 
and  their  distribution  or  u.ser  members.  If 
more  than  one  such  contract  exists  with  a 
purchaser,    only    one    program    will    be    re- 


quired for  that  purchaser.  Each  such  con- 
tract article  shall  — 

(1)  contain  lime  schedules  for  meeting 
program  goals  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  such  schedules  are  not 
net.  which  may  include  a  reduction  of  the 
allocation  of  capacity  or  energy  to  such  pur- 
cha-ser  as  would  otherwise  be  provided 
under  such  contract;  and 

(2)  provide  for  review"  and  modification  of 
the  energy  conservation  program  at  nol  to 
exceed  five  year  intervals. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  energy 
conservation  program  shall— 

( 1 )  apply  to  all  uses  of  energy  and  capac- 
ity which  are  provided  from  any  Federal 
project; 

(2)  contain  definite  goals; 

(3)  encourage  customer  consumption  effi- 
ciency improvements  and  demand  manage- 
ment practices  which  ensure  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  hydroelectric  power  is  used  in 
an  economically  efficient  and  enviror  men- 
tally .sound  manner. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Western  shall 
amend  its  existing  regulations  (46  Fed.  Reg. 
56140)  to  reflect— 

(1)  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  the 
energy  conservation  programs  required  by 
this  title,  and 

(2)  Westerns  criteria  for  evaluating  and 
approving  such  programs. 

Such  amended  regulations  shall  be  promul 
gated  only  after  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment  in  accordance  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  551- 
706). 

(b)  The  following  elements  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  Western  in  evaluating  energy 
con.servation  programs: 

(1)  energy  consumption  efficiency  im- 
provements; 

(2)  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  in 
addition  to  hydroelectric  power; 

(3)  load  management  techniques: 

(4)  congeneration; 

(5)  rate  design  improvements,  including— 
(i)  cost  of  service  pricing; 

(ii)  elimination  of  declining  block  rates: 
(iii)  lime  of  day  rales: 
(iv)  seasonal  rates;  and 
(V)  inlerruplible  rates;  and 

(6)  production  efficiency  improvements. 

(c)  Where  a  purchaser  is  Implementing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregcing  elements 
under  a  program  responding  to  Federal. 
Slate,  or  olher  initiatives  that  apply  to  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment, in  ev.iluating  that  purchasers  energy 
con.servation  program  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  title  Western  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  incorporation  of  such  elements 
within  the  energy  conservation  program  re- 
quired by  this  title. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ortjereci  lo  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4275)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CHANGES  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  4275. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4275, 
be  authorized  to  make  numerical,  cler- 
ical, and  technical  changes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on 
H.R.  4275,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed  a 
bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2085.  An  act  lo  provide  continuing  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
recovering  costs  a.ssociated  with  cotton 
cla.ssing  .services  to  producers  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  invest 
funds  derived  from  fees  for  certain  volun- 
tary grading  and  inspection  .services;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  be 
used  from  May  25.  1984.  through  May  28. 
1984.  for  the  unknown  American  of  the 
Vietnam  era  to  lie  in  state. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inad- 
vertently missed  one  of  yesterday's 
suspension  votes,  that  of  H.R.  4952. 
which  would  aid  Indian  tribes  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  relating  to  the 
planned  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  fa- 
voring passage  of  this  measure.  I 
would  have  voted  "vea  '  on  rollcall  No. 
124. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
was  unable  to  be  in  Washington  on 
April  24.  25,  and  26,  I  missed  several 
votes  on  the  House  floor.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 
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91.  "aye." 

92.  (quorum  call). 

93.  no." 

94.  -no." 

95.  -aye." 

96.  aye." 

97.  aye." 

98.  "no." 

99.  "aye." 

100.  "aye." 

101.  (quorum  call). 

102.  "aye." 

103.  "no." 

104.  aye." 

105.  no." 

106.  "aye." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  953 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  953. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


MARY  WOODARD  LASKER 

CENTER       FOR       HEALTH       RE- 
SEARCH AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5576)  to 
designate  certain  land  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Nationrl  Institutes  of 
Health  as  the  "Mary  Woodard  Lasker 
Center  for  Health  Research  and  Edu- 
cation." 

The  Clef-k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  someone 
tell  me  when  this  bill  was  introduced? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  bill  was  introduced  today  and  it 
designates  certain  land  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Mary 
Woodard  Lasker  Center  for  Health 
Research  and  Education. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
sounds  to  me  like  the  kind  of  bill  that 
would  normally  be  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  that  would  come  up  through 
the  regular  processes  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  would  give  some  of  us  a 
chance  to  review^  the  legislation  before 
it  comes  to  the  floor. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  we 
aie  using  this  procedure  rather  than 
going  the  route  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  and  given  the  honor  by 
both   the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  to  make 
this  request.  It  was  suggested  to  bring 
it  up  in  this  way. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  or  any  other  way.  This  is,  I 
believe,  a  noncontroversial  proposal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  simply  seems  to 
me  an  unusual  procedure  to  be  using, 
that  the  bill  is  introduced  on  the  .same 
day.  brought  to  the  House  floor  before 
those  of  us  who  would  typically  be  re- 
viewing the  Consent  Calendar  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it. 

The  gentleman  assures  me  it  is  a 
noncontroversial  matter,  and  so  on, 
that  has  been  cleared  by  the  Speaker. 

Has  there  been  clearance  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  informed  that 
the  administration,  as  well,  supports 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  about  our  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN)  also  agree. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  assure  the  gentleman, 
and  I  just  checked.  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill), the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan/,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee,  have  cleared  the 
request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
land  and  improvement.s  purchased  from  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  located  at  9001  Old 
Georgetown  Road  in  Bethesda.  Maryland,  is 
designated  as  the  "Mary  Woodard  Lasker 
Center  for  Health  Re.search  and  Educa- 
tion". Any  reference  In  a  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, documeni.  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  land  and  improve- 
ments shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Education". 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  would  do  honor  to  a  gra- 
cious and  significant  woman.  In  1942 
Mary  Lasker  and  her  late  husband 
Albert  began  a  crusade  for  this  Nation 


to  assume  world  leadership  in  biomedi- 
cal research. 

Mary  Lasker  is  an  unusual  philan- 
thropist. Many  philanthropists  direct 
their  funds  to  worthy  groups  and  at 
that  point  stop.  But  Mary  Lasker  has 
become  one  of  America's  most  sophis- 
ticated leaders  in  the  medical  research 
field.  She  brings  to  the  health  sciences 
not  only  her  generosity  but  also  her 
keen  intelligence  and  visionary  gifts. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  many  of 
our  country's  most  important  medical 
research  projects  have  their  origins  in 
the  pioneering  work  initiated  at  the 
urging  and  with  the  help  of  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker.  It  is  only  in  the  past  few 
decades  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  reflected  the  Laskers'  view  that  re- 
search to  diminish  human  suffering  is 
deserving  of  ma.ssive  government  sup- 
port. 

Mary  has  championed  this  cause  in 
the  Halls  of  Congre.ss  and  has  prodded 
Presidents  to  recognize  that  invest- 
ments in  health  research  can  yield 
enormous  dividends. 

Her  accomplishments  are  legion.  She 
is  noted  for  her  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  a  commitment  to  cancer  re- 
search. She  has  also  been  a  leader  in 
recognizing  the  benefits  of  preventing 
heart  di.sea.se  through  hypertension 
screening.  Most  recently,  Mary  Lasker 
focu.sed  public  and  congressional  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  expand  our  Na- 
tion's re.search  commitment  to  the  dis- 
ea.se  of  arthritis.  The  House  adopted 
her  suggestion  and  last  year  pa.ssed 
legislation  establishing  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal Diseases. 

To  me  Mary  Lasker  is  not  just  a  key 
figure  in  the  history  of  biomedical  re- 
search but  a  valued  personal  friend. 
During  my  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment, she  has  been  a  source  of 
wisdom,  guidance,  and  inspiration. 

H;R.  5576  would  designate  a  parcel 
of  land,  newly  purchased  for  the  NIH 
campus  in  Bethesda,  Md..  as  the  Mary 
Woodard  Lasker  Center  for  Health 
Research  and  Education.  The  naming 
of  this  facility  is  a  small  token  of  a 
debt  this  country  can  never  fully 
repay  her.  It  is  a  fitting  and  long  over- 
due recognition  of  Mary's  incalculable 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 

I  urge  support  for  the  legislation. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
lead  my  colleagues  in  offering  a  fine 
tribute  to  a  beautiful  lady. 

Mary  Lasker  is  a  giver,  not  just  of 
what  she  has,  but  of  herself.  Through 
the  Mary  and  Albert  D.  Lasker  Foun- 
dation, she  has  given  millions  to  the 
urgent  work  of  health  research.  But 
she  has  given  far  more  of  what  cannot 
be  measured.  Through  her  tireless  ef- 
forts and  generous  determination,  she 
has  given  spirit  and  guts  to  the  battle 
against  cancer  and  other  diseases. 


The  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center 
for  Health  Research  and  Education 
will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  wonder- 
ful person.  I  cannot  count  the  number 
of  times  Mary  has  come  to  me  champi- 
oning the  cause  of  health  research. 
Whenever  she  comes,  I  know  it  is  for  a 
vital  and  important  reason.  I  know 
that  she  wants  to  contribute  not  just 
her  resources  but  her  courage  and  her 
SDirit  and  her  love  of  people. 

The  center  dedicated  by  this  bill  will 
be  of  great  value  in  the  development 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
clinical  and  laboratory  research  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  a  fine  tribute  to  a 
person  who  has  given  her  whole  life  to 
the  cause  of  her  fellow  man.# 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mary 
Woodard  Lasker  (Mrs.  Albert  Lasker) 
has  contributed  more  to  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease  and  to  the 
promotion  of  biomedical  research  than 
any  other  private  citizen  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  Lasker  Founda- 
tion, which  she  founded  with  her  hus- 
band, has  aided  medical  research  and 
public  health.  She  has  worked  tireless- 
ly for  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  dozens  of  other  health  groups. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
what  they  are  today  in  large  part  be- 
cause she  was  able  to  galvanize  the  ef- 
forts of  health  organizations  across 
the  country  to  support  research. 

Last  year  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  acquired  the  convent  located 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
campus.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  would  rename  these  buildings 
the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Education.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  the 
Congre.ss  were  to  honor  this  great 
American  in  this  way  and  do  it  at  the 
institution  she  dearly  loves,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mary  Lasker  is  a  woman  in  whom  we 
can  all  be  proud.  Although  not  a  scien- 
tist, her  contributions  to  the  fields  of 
science  and  medicine  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

She  is  a  woman  who  dedicated  her 
life  to  one  of  humankind's  noblest 
pursuits— the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  human  illness. 

She  began  her  efforts  at  a  time 
before  there  weis  a  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Today,  NIH  is  regarded  as 
the  finest  biomedical  research  agency 
in  the  world. 

Every  American  can  take  great  pride 
in  its  accomplishments.  Every  Ameri- 
can can  take  pride  in  the  role  Mary 
Lasker  played  in  its  growth  and  suc- 
cess. Its  fitting,  in  fact  long  overdue, 
that  we  honor  her  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mary  Lasker  demonstrates  that  one 
woman  can  make  a  difference.  The  dif- 
ference she  made  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  must  be  judged 
by  the  thousands  of  Americans  alive 


today  due  to  advances  in  medicine 
brought  about  through  the  research 
and  researchers  Mary  Lasker  motivat- 
ed. 

Designation  of  the  Mary  Woodward 
Lasker  Center  for  Health,  Research, 
and  Education  recognizes  Mary 
Lasker's  contribution  to  science.  More 
importantly,  it  represents  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  selfless  causes  to  which 
Mary  Lasker  has  dedicated  her  Ife. 
I  urge  support  for  the  legislation.* 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5576.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  MARINA 
KUNYAVSKY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3131)  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Kunyavsky,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
Marina  Kunyavsky  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  relating  to  required  period  of  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310(d)  of  that  Act.  may  be 
naturalized  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  if  otherwise  eligible  for 
naturalization  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ms. 
Kunyavsky  is  a  19-year-old  refugee 
who  escaped  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  her  family  fleeing  possible  perse- 
cution under  that  repressive  Govern- 
ment. After  many  years  of  attempting 
emigration,  the  family  left  the  Soviet 
Union  and  entered  the  United  States 
in  1981  under  provisions  of  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980.  Since  arrival  Ms.  Kun- 
yavsky has  attended  school  and  dili- 
gently worked  in  both  her  scholastic 
and  athletic  endeavors. 

Ms.  Kunyavsky  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  talent  as  a  rhythmic  gym- 
nast and  has  qualified  in  various  com- 


petitions for  final  Olympic  tryouts  and 
seeks  to  participate  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 
She  placed  fourth  at  the  1983  USA  na- 
tional championships  and  second  in 
the  country  hoop  events  as  well  as 
winning  first  place  in  certain  club  rou- 
tines. I  submit  for  the  record  state- 
ments from  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  U.S.  Gymnastics  Federation 
outlining  her  accomplishments.  There 
is  every  indication  Ms.  Kunyavsky  pos- 
sesses the  unique  skills  and  determina- 
tion which  would  enable  her  to  repre- 
sent our  country  in  a  most  outstanding 
manner. 

As  you  may  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  precedent  for  action  to 
waive  certain  naturalization  require- 
ments. Just  this  year,  the  Congress 
moved  expeditiously  to  grant  U.S.  citi- 
zenship on  behalf  of  an  Ol.vmpic  skier, 
Auden  Endestad,  so  that  he  could  com- 
pete in  the  winter  games. 

While  the  committee  is  always  reluc- 
tant to  take  this  extraordinary  step, 
the  precedent  set  earlier  this  year 
cannot  be  ignored.  I  believe  Ms.  Kun- 
yavsky represents  a  compelling  case 
for  favorable  congressional  action. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  following: 

U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

Colorado  Springs.  Colo.. 

February  20.  1984. 
Re  Marina  Kunyavsky.  Citizenship. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waxman:  I  am  the  vol- 
unteer chairman  for  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  in  Southern  California, 
and  have  been  fortunate  to  meet  Marina  at 
many  demonstrations,  the  gymnastic  team 
has  given  at  our  fund  raising  events,  includ- 
ing a  luncheon  we  had  with  President 
Reagan  last  March. 

She  is  a  fine  young  lady  and  I'm  sure  she 
would  make  a  fine  United  Slates  citizen  .  .  . 
thus  should  be  given  high  consideration 
from  OUT  country.  I  would  personally  be 
pleased  to  see  Marina,  a  new  citizen,  per- 
form in  the  1984  Olympics  representing  her 
new  country  .  .  .  another  showcase  to  the 
world. 

Make  1984  an  outstanding  year  for 
Marina— citizenship  and  an  Olympian  .  .  . 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  P.  Crivellone. 

U.S.  Gymnastics  Federation. 

November  5.  1982. 
To:  Mr.  Henry  Waxman. 

This  letter  is  being  written  in  support  of 
the  application  of  Marina  Kunyavsky  for 
citizenship  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Kun- 
yavsky has  worked  diligently  as  an  athlete 
in  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  Rhyth- 
mic Gymnastics.  She  has  shown  a  great  deal 
of  promise  as  an  outstanding  athlete  and 
through  she  diligence  is  doing  very  well, 
learning  rapidly,  accomplishing  much  and  is 
definitely  an  Olympic  potential. 

At  the  present  time.  MLss  Kunyavsky  is 
studying  under  the  tutelage  of  Ms.  Alia 
Svirsky  who  is  the  United  States  National 
Coach  for  Rhythmic  Gymnastics  in  Califor- 
nia. Any  consideration  that  can  be  given  to 
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Miss  Kunyavsky's  application  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  a  gesture  of  support 
for  American  Olympic  efforts.  I  thank  you 
in  advance  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  L.  Counsil, 
Executive  Director. 

Los  Angeles 
School  of  Gymnastics. 
Culver  City.  Calif..  February  16.  1984 
To:  Congressman  Henry  A.  Waxman.  2418 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Prom:    Alia    Svirsky.    1984    USA    Olympic 

Coach.  Executive  Director.  LASG. 
Re  Marina  Kunyavsky. 

Dear  Congressman  Waxman:  It  is  with 
deep  concern  that  I  write  to  you  about 
Marina  Kunyavsky.  She  is  one  of  the  finest 
young  Rhythmic  gymnasts  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with.  Her  excep- 
tional talent  and  unrelenting  drive  and  de 
termination  led  her  to  a  4th  place  All- 
Around  finish  at  the  1983  USA  National 
Championships.  At  these  championships 
she  placed  2nd  in  the  country  in  the  Hoop 
event,  3rd  in  the  ribbon,  and  won  the  1st 
place  Gold  medal  with  her  spectacular 
Clubs  routine.  Few  athletes  work  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  Marina  does.  But  without 
her  United  Slates  Citizenship  she  will  be 
barred  from  further  competition.  If  only 
you  could  help  her  obtain  these  important 
papers.  It  would  be  a  final  stimulation  she 
would  need  to  reach  the  highest  goals. 

Unlike  a  doctor  who  can  wait  for  a  license 
to  be  issued  without  any  lo.ss  to  his  skills, 
age  and  lime  is  very  limited  for  an  athlete 
of  this  caliber.  If  Marina  cannot  compete  at 
the  1984  National  Championships  May  2. 
1984.  a  lifetime  of  dedication  and  hard  work 
may  be  forfeited,  for  Marina  is  nearing  the 
peak  of  her  abilities.  To  lose  her  chance  of 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  1984 
Olympic  Games  would  shatter  a  life-long 
dream  and  certainly  break  the  spirit  of  this 
f-oroughbred  among  the  athletes  in  this 
SF'  rt. 

If  there  is  any  way  you  can  help  Marina.  I 
would  be  in  your  debt.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  sponsorship  that  will  make  you  proud.  I 
know  in  my  heart  that  Marina  will  someday 
make  all  of  us  very  glad  to  have  helped  her 
with  her  citizenship. 
Sincerely. 

Alla  Svirsky. 
1984  USA  Olympic  Coach. 
Executive  Director,  LASG. 

The  bill  v^as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5119.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT COOPERATION  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-731)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  497)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5119)  to 
authorize  international  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  and 
Peace  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1985.   and   for  other  purposes,   which 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3457.  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  493  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Res  493 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3457)  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  certain  ag- 
riculture incentives  to  persons  who  produce 
certain  agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land;  to  allow  farmers  who  plant 
perennial  grasses  and  legumes  as  a  meanj  of 
building  soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or  pro- 
tecting land  from  wind  and  water  erosion,  to 
enter  a  certified  voluntary  set-aside  pro- 
gram; and  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with 
farmers  to  remove  certain  erosion-prone 
lands  from  cultivation,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  401(a)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  law  93 
344)  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minuie  rule  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  .separate  vote  in 
the  Hou.se  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

D  1630 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  493 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3457.  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of   1984.  The  rule  pro- 


vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  is  now  printed  in  the  bill. 
This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  shall  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule.  The  bill 
shall  be  considered  by  title  instead  of 
by  section  for  amendment  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  sections 
401(a)  and  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any 
measure  which  provides  new  contract 
authority  unless  such  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  amounts  provided  in  advance  in 
an  appropriation  act. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  3457.  as  introduced, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Since  this  contract  authority  is  not 
limited  to  amounts  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  an  appropriation  act.  the  bill 
violates  .seetion  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  a  waiver  is  neces-sary. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
which  authorizes  the  enactment  of  the 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fi.scal  year, 
unless  the  bill  was  reported  on,  or 
before  May  15,  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  3457.  as  introduced,  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  act  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  by 
May  15.  1983.  it  violates  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  again,  a  waiver 
is  necessary. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Nation's 
growing  concerns  is  the  erosion  of  our 
farmlands.  In  1977,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  (SCS)  conducted  a  study 
and  found  that  41  million  of  the  coun- 
try's 413  million  acres  of  cropland  con- 
sisted of  highly  erodible  soil. 

H.R.  3457  attempts  to  remedy  this 
problem.  First,  the  legislation  provides 
that  a  farmer  who  plows  land  which 
was  previously  uncultivated  and  that 
is  determined  by  the  SCS  to  be  highly 
erodible,  shall  be  ineligible  for  certain 
agricultural  benefits.  There  are.  how- 
ever, certain  exceptions  to  this  provi- 
sion and  they  are  enumerated  in  the 
bill.  The  exceptions  were  deemed  nec- 
essary because  Federal  farm  policy 
since    1973    has   at   times   encouraged 


farmers  to  plant  as  much  of  their  land 
as  they  could. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  crop- 
land base  protection  study  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
that  a  .soil  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  adopt 
the  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  .such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  493 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  to  promote 
.soil  conservation  by  penalizing  farm- 
ers who  plant  on  highly  erodible  land. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 
H.R.  3457.  is  somewhat  controversial 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  it  seeks 
to  stop  the  so-called  practice  of  sod- 
busting. 

This  rule  is  an  open  rule,  allowing 
germane  amendments  under  the  5- 
minule  rule,  so  the  rule  itself  is  not 
controversial. 

The  rule  does  waive  two  provisions 
of  the  Budget  Act.  in  order  to  allow 
the  House  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  waivers  are  for  section  401(a) 
and  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act, 
and  were  provided  in  the  rule  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  because  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  cures  the  viola- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  Budget  Act 
problem  raised  by  the  bill  deals  with 
contract  authority.  A  provision  of  H.R. 
3457.  as  introduced,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  a  new.  conservation  re- 
serve program.  Since  this  contract  au- 
thority is  not  limited  to  amounts  that 
may  have  been  provided  for  in  advance 
by  an  appropriation,  the  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  committee  substitute  cures  this 
violation  by  limiting  the  contract  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  amounts  as  provided  in  appropria- 
tions acts. 

The  other  Budget  Act  problem  with 
this  bill  has  to  do  with  the  reporting 
date  of  this  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  As  introduced,  the  bill 
authorizes  appropriations  effective 
upon  enactment:  that  is  during  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  bill  was  not  reported 
prior  to  May  15.  1983,  and  thus  vio- 
lates the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several 
years,  farm  groups  and  others  interest- 
ed in  soil  conservation  have  been  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  the  issue  of  sod- 
busting,  a  practice  whereby  highly 
erodible  land  is  used  to  produce  crops. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  country 
support  the  idea  of  preventing  sod- 
busting  by  prohibiting  various  forms 
of  Government  assistance  for  com- 
modities grown  on  highly  erodible 
land. 


As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  however.  H.R.  3457  goes 
beyond  this  concept  and  expands  that 
prohibition  to  all  commodities  pro- 
duced by  an  individual  if  any  commod- 
ity is  grown  on  highly  erodible  land. 

As  a  result,  some  farmers— most  no- 
tably the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration—oppose this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  equally  divid- 
ed, and  provides  for  an  open  amend- 
ment process.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  so  the  House  may  consider  this 
bill  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  w-e  will  have  soon  com- 
pleted the  legislative  schedule  for  this 
week.  There  are  two  pending  unani- 
mous consent  requests  of  which  I  am 
aware,  and  perhaps  others.  Having 
completed  those,  we  will  adjourn  and 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next, 
there  being  no  legislative  business  for 
tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  recess  for  a  brief  period  to 
receive  former  Members  of  Congress. 
This  is  an  annual  ceremony  which  has 
become  a  matter  of  some  considerable 
interest  to  our  former  colleagues. 

After  the  completion  of  that,  the 
House  will  reconvene  and  take  up  two 
suspensions.  H.R.  5278.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Directors  Act  of  1984. 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  548.  sub- 
pena  power  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime. 

Then  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  the  House  will 
take  up  the  general  debate  on  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Act  of  1984.  All 
we  plan  to  do  on  Monday  is  to  com- 
plete general  debate  on  that  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
9  a.m.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Tues- 
day is  the  day  of  primary  elections  in 
many  States.  Ohio  being  one  of  them. 
North  Carolina  being  another,  Indiana 
being  a  third,  and  various  others  being 
involved  as  well.  Therefore,  we  will 
hope  not  to  have  votes  until  perhaps  2 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers may  be  home  Monday  evening. 


vote  Tuesday,  and  come  back  if  they 
desire  to  vote  on  bills  up  for  consider- 
ation on  that  day. 

We  will  recess  early  for  a  10  a.m. 
Truman  centennial  ceremony.  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
has  been  preparing,  along  with  a  com- 
mittee, a  very  interesting  program  for 
us.  I  hope  all  Members  will  find  it 
worthwhile  for  them  to  be  in  attend- 
ance on  the  House  floor  at  10  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  morning  for  the  centenni- 
al of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

After  the  completion  of  that  ceremo- 
ny, the  House  will  lake  up  two  more 
bills  on  suspension.  H.R.  5121.  Virginia 
Wilderness,  and  H.R.  3788.  Texas  Wil- 
derness, and  then  perhaps  go  to  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1129.  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  amend- 
ments, then  take  up  the  rule  and  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  5119.  foreign  aid 
authorizations. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  have  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  debate  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  noon.  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  session  on 
Friday,  we  shall  meet  at  11  a.m. 

We  will  continue  the  consideration 
through  Wedne.sday  and  what  part  of 
Thursday  may  be  necessary  of  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  and  com- 
plete its  consideration. 

□  1640 

There  are  several  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  to  that  bill  of  which  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  Members  are 
aware;  others  will  be  made  aware. 

Then  we  would  hope  to  return  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984  and 
complete  its  consideration.  Aside  from 
that,  and  the  fact  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
the  Chair  would  announce  any  addi- 
tional program  later. 

Mr.  REGULA.  What  time  does  the 
gentleman  an'icipate  that  we  might 
start  legislative  business  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  One  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day would  be  the  anticipated  hour  for 
the  beginning  of  legislative  business, 
and  we  would  hope  that  voles  might 
not  occur  until  perhaps  2  o'clock  and 
later. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Notably  miasing  on 
the  list  of  suspensions  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up  was  the  equal  access 
bill  that  had  originally  been  scheduled 
for  consideration.  I  think,  on  Monday. 
Do  we  have  some  assurance  that  that 
is  going  to  get  on  the  calendar  pretty 
soon? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  response. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  about  that  bill.  It  was 
indeed  scheduled  for  consideration  on 
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suspension  of  the  rules  next  week; 
however,  a  certain  number  of  Mem- 
bers petitioned  the  Democratic  caucus 
for  the  scheduling  of  a  caucus  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing that  t;ll.  and  requested  that  the 
leadership  postpone  its  formal  consid- 
eration until  that  caucus  has  been 
completed. 

In  deference  to  those  Members,  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  which  compel  us  to  call  a 
caucus  upon  the  signatures  of  50  Mem- 
bers petitioning  us  to  do  so,  we  have 
postponed  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation until  the  following  week. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  expect  to  have  it  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  on  Monday 
next? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation that  we  would  probably  have 
it  on  suspension  the  week  after  the 
coming  week.  It  may  be  that  Members 
would  prefer  to  debate  it  under  a  regu- 
lar rule:  bui  it  would  seem  plausible  to 
me,  in  the  absence  of  an  overpowering 
desire  on  a  great  many  Members' 
parts,  that  it  would  be  something  that 
might  come  under  the  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  7,  1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WL.'-   '^SDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  T'^xas? 

Mr.  LUNGREi>..  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  CONCERNING  SOLIDAR- 
ITY SUNDAY  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  450)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  simply  would  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objections  to  the  legislation 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  staunch  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  450  which 
recognizes  May  6,  1984,  as  Solidarity 
Sunday  with  Soviet  Jewry.  On  this 
Sunday  at  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza 
opposite  the  United  Nations,  over 
100,000  people  will  once  again  peace- 
fully protest  the  Soviet  Union's  inhu- 
mane actions  against  their  own  citi- 
zens. I  was  pleased  to  have  sponsored 
last  year's  Solidarity  Sunday  resolu- 
tion, and  welcome  working  this  year 
with  the  gentlelady  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  in  gaining  House  pas- 
sage of  this  year's  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Solidarity  Sunday  illus- 
trates both  hope  and  anguish. 

The  pain,  obviously,  is  the  fact  that 
such  inhumane  conditions  exist  in  the 
world  today.  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  become  the 
symbol  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
But,  Anatoly  and  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  Jews  are  refuseniks  and/or 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  not  because  of 
any  crime  they  committed,  but  rather 
because  they  are  Jewish  and  seek  to 
emigrate  in  order  to  openly  practice 
their  religion. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  my  col- 
leagues the  plight  and  struggle  of  an- 
other Soviet  Jew,  that  of  Mark  Nash- 
pitz.  Mr.  Nashpitz  is  a  stomatologist 
who  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in 
January  1970.  He  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  in  March 
1971,  because  his  father,  who  illegally 
emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
branded  a  traitor.  Mark  has  been 
made  to  answer  for  his  father's  emi- 
gration. However,  his  mother  was  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1974. 

On  March  31,  1975,  Mark  Nashpitz 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  5  years 
internal  exile  in  Siberia  for  "active 
partaking  in  group  activities  that  are 
disturbing  public  order."  Actually,  all 
Nashpitz  was  guilty  of  was  peacefully 
protesting  the  Soviet  Government's 
policy  on  emigration.  It  has  been  over 
13  years  since  Nashpitz  first  applied 


for  emigration.  Now  married,  with  a 
young  man  son,  Nashpitz  reapplied 
again  for  emigration  in  July  1979.  He, 
his  wife,  and  their  son  still  await  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
reunited  with  Mark's  mother  in  Israel. 

The  scenario  for  other  Soviet  Jews  is 
much  the  same.  Very  few  are  allowed 
to  emigrate  and  all  are  persecuted  and 
harassed  for  even  trying  to  practice 
Judaism.  In  1979,  some  51,320  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  in  1983,  a  scant  1.314 
were  able  to  emigrate  to  freedom. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  anguish 
resides  in  those  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  filed  for  exist  visas  and 
have  been  denied  them.  As  a  result, 
not  only  are  these  refuseniks  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate,  they  lose  their  jobs, 
their  friends,  and  any  privileges  they 
may  have  had  before  applying.  Typi- 
cally, they  become  targets  of  KGB 
harassment.  They  anguish  in  pain  but 
with  hope. 

This  hope,  this  glimmer  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  long  tunnel  to  freedom 
is  why  we  are  here  today  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  450  and  why  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  will  gather  Sunday 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
There  is  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  recognize  that  the  free  world  cares 
about  human  rights,  supports  freedom 
of  religion,  and  abides  by  international 
codes  of  conduct  such  as  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975  and  the  Universal 
Code  on  Human  Rights. 

The  Greater  New  York  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  has  been  active  in 
writing  and  calling  refuseniks  and  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  monitoring  Soviet 
activity  and  American  response,  and 
overall,  educating  the  general  public 
about  the  atrocity  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. It  is  through  their  efforts  that 
we  gather  here  in  this  Chamber  today 
and  that  thousands  of  citizens  will 
unite  at  the  United  Nations  on 
Sunday.  May  6. 

I  applaud  their  devoted  efforts.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans to  adopt  a  refusenik  and  to  write 
him  or  her  faithfully.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  contin- 
ued support  of  Soviet  Jewry.  On 
March  15,  over  180  Members  joined  in 
recognition  of  the  International  Day 
of  Concern  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Tragically,  we  learned  the  conse- 
quences of  silence  during  World  War 
II  when  Hitler  murdered  6  million  in- 
nocent Jews  only  because  they  were 
Jewish.  A  somewhat  similar  situation 
of  oppression  exists  today  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  situation  is  get- 
ting worse  as  evidenced  by  the  low- 
emigration  numbers. 

However,  there  is  still  hope.  The 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  paramount  on 
the  U.S.  negotiating  agenda.  And,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  continued  support  of 
my  colleagues  and  citizens  of  the  free 
world,  the  Soviet  Jews  could  very  well 
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be  in  an  even  worse  situation— they 
could  be  simply  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  forget.  We 
must  not  be  silent.  We  must  continue 
to  speak  out  and  act  and  do  all  we  can 
to  free  the  Soviet  Jews  from  their  op- 
pression. Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  reaffirming 
and  redoubling  our  commitment  to 
Soviet  Jewry  by  supporting  House 
Resolution  450. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  450 

Whereas,  on  May  6.  1984,  the  eighty-five 
con.stituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  .spon- 
sor 'Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  the  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere: 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  from 
all  regions  of  the  country  will  join  with  the 
Conference  on  that  day  in  activities  express- 
ing the  solidarity  of  our  people  with  the 
almost  three  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
tJnion; 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  families  abroad  is  being 
denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others,  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  tJniversal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975  and  the  Final  Document  of  the  Madrid 
Conference,  signed  in  1983; 

Whereas  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has 
dropped  alarmingly  from  a  high  of  fifty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  1979 
to  just  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  all  of  1983: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions designed  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  a  visa  even  more  arduous; 

Whereas  those  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  jobs  and  schools,  exile  from  major 
Soviet  cities  and  constant  surveillance  and 
harassment; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  denying  all  its  Jewish  citizens  even 
those  rights  and  privileges  accorded  other 
recognized  religions  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  culture 
and  religion  by  arresting  Hebrew  teachers, 
attacking  Hebrew  teaching  circles  as  "sub- 
versive," and  promoting  anti-Semitic  ideolo- 
gy under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zionism;' 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  friends  in  the  West  so  long  as 
those  who  cherish  liberty  and  human  rights 
continue  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  belea- 
guered people  everywhere; 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  our  de- 
termination to  continue  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, to  have  exit  visas  granted  to  veteran 
refuseniks  who  have  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  for  up  to  fourteen  years,  and  to 
secure  the  free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs 
and  cultural  expression  for  all  minorities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives supports  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  on  May  6,  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday  thousands 
of  Americans  will  gather  in  New  York 
City  in  solidarity  with  the  3  million 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  today  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman),  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar  and 
all  the  other  Members  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  this  House  to  add  its 
powerful  voice  to  the  outrage  all 
Americans  feel  at  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  importance  of  our  action  here 
today  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Twenty  Jews  are  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  for  the  "crimes"  of 
teaching  Hebrew  and  speaking  out 
against  the  human  rights  policies  of 
the  Kremlin.  Some  20,000  Jews  who 
have  been  denied  exist  visas  live  in 
constant  fear  of  harassment  by  an  un- 
relenting bureaucracy  which  has  de- 
prived refuseniks  of  jobs,  housing, 
even  medical  care.  And  no  Jew  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  safe  as  long  as  the 
regime  pursues  policies  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, under  the  guise  of  opposition  to 
Israel. 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  need 
to  know  they  are  not  alone  in  their 
struggle.  And  this  demonstration  of 
solidarity  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  we  have  for  showing  them— and 
showing  the  Soviet  Government— that 
their  plight  will  never  be  forgotten  or 
ignored. 

This  Sunday's  march  to  the  United 
Nations  will  be  the  13th  Solidarity 
Sunday  organized  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and 
its  85  affiliated  groups  and  agencies. 

These  organizations— and  thousands 
of  individuals  in  New  York  and  all 
over  the  United  States— have  worked 
tirelessly  to  make  known  the  condi- 
tions of  fear  and  persecution  in  which 
the  Soviet  Jewish  population  lives. 

They  have  brought  to  public  con- 
sciousness the  cases  of  such  human 
rights  heroes  and  heroines  as  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  losef  Begun,  Ida  Nudel, 
Vladimir  Feltsman,  and  others,  less 
famous,  who  are  nonetheless  fighting 
for  the  right  to  practice  their  religion 
and  express  their  ethnic  heritage. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  attempt- 
ed to  discourage  these  people  by  tell- 
ing them  "No  one  in  the  West  cares." 
Today,  this  body  makes  it  clear  that 
we  do  indeed  care  very  much. 

We  care  that  Soviet  Jewish  emigra- 
tion   has   been   cut    98    percent   since 


1979.  We  care  that  in  March  just  51 
Jews  were  granted  visas  for  Israel.  We 
care  about  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975, 
and  the  final  document  of  the  Madrid 
Conference  of  1983— all  of  which 
affirm  the  right  of  family  reunifica- 
tion. 

We  care  that  prisoners  of  conscience 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Aleksandr 
Paritsky,  and  Felix  Kochubievsky  are 
in  failing  health  as  a  result  of  their 
harsh  and  unfair  prison  sentences. 

We  care  that  former  prisoner  Ida 
Nudel,  an  economist,  has  been  refused 
permission  to  live  in  Moscow,  her 
home,  and  is  working  as  an  amuse- 
ment park  attendant. 

I  will  take  part  in  Sunday's  march 
and  rally  and  expect  to  see  many  of 
my  colleagues  there.  And  I  think  we 
can  all  be  proud  that  this  House  today 
is  telling  ojr  own  Government  leaders 
and  the  Kremlin  that  we  will  never 
forget  or  abandon  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  fight  for  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights. 

Ms,  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  commend  the  two  Mem- 
bers from  New  York  for  raising  this 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little 
bit  and  use  this  issue  as  a  vehicle  to 
briefly  speak  about  a  trip  that  Con- 
gresswoman  Schroeder  and  I  took  to 
the  Soviet  Union  took  during  the 
Easter  recess. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  dis- 
cuss arms  control,  and  we  did  do  that. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  brought  up 
issues  that  relate  to  human  rights,  we 
talked  about  the  oppression  that 
exists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  talked 
about  the  Lithuanian  clergymen. 
Father  Alphonse  Svarinkas  and 
Father  Tamkevicus  who  are  impris- 
oned illegally;  we  talked  about  the 
Ukrainian  80-year-old  woman,  Oksana 
Meshko  who  is  imprisoned.  We  feel  it 
is  a  great  violation  of  human  rights, 
and  we  raise  the  issue  of  oppression  as 
well  concerning  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jews. 

D  1650 

One  of  the  most  moving  experiences 
for  me  when  I  was  there  was  to  meet 
with  Mrs.  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who 
is  the  mother  of  the  imprisoned 
human  rights  advocate  and  hero.  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  speak  out  about  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Congresswoman  Schroeder  and  I 
had  to  meet  with  her  in  a  parked  car 
lest  we  have  our  conversation  bugged. 
While  we  were  there  meeting  with  this 
elderly  woman,  whose  only  concern 
and  major  concern  was  the  plight  of 
her  son  who  is  in  prison,  who  is  very, 
very  ill  we  were  told  by  her,  she  asked 
us  if  we  would  personally  deliver  a 
letter    to    Secretary    Chernenko.    We 
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agreed  to  try  to  do  that,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  through  using  the  vehicle 
of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  give  to  him  the 
handwritten  letter  of  Mrs.  Shchar- 
ansky. 

This  letter  is  a  mother's  plea  to  have 
her  son  removed  and  released  from 
prison.  He  has  served  7  years  and  he  is 
up  for  a  form  of  parole  of  the  14-year 
sentence  that  he  has  and  they,  of 
course,  have  refused  to  release  him. 

So  it  was  a  very  moving  experience 
to  see  this  76-year-old  woman  who  had 
such  courage,  who  was  not  afraid  to 
try  to  meet  with  us  in  the  back  streets 
of  Moscow  to  ask  our  support,  and  we 
only  hope  that  in  some  small  measure 
we  are  able  to  help  her. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Shcharansky,  we  also  met  with  other 
so-called  refuseniks  who  are  coura- 
geously engaging  in  their  attempt  to 
be  released  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  a  little  bit 
about  the  other  individuals  with 
whom  we  met. 

We  met  with  Valeriy  Soyfer.  who  is 
a  former  professor  of  molecular  genet- 
ics; Aleksandr  Lerner,  who  is  a  former 
professor  and  a  senior  leader  of  the  re- 
fusenik  community.  He  is  a  well 
known  scientist.  We  met  with  Boris 
Gulko.  who  is  an  internationally 
known  chess  player:  with  Mark  Reyt- 
man.  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Peace  Committee,  not  the 
peace  committee  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  but  he  and  his 
colleagues  courageously  oppose  the 
nuclear  buildup  and  are  trying  to  form 
an  international  community  related  to 
peace. 

We  also  met  with  Lev  Blitshtein, 
w'ho.'^e  wife  and  son  are  in  the  United 
States,  but  he,  himself,  is  not  able  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  he  has  not 
seen  them  for  more  than  8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  these  individ- 
uals are  able  to  practice  the  profession 
that  they  are  trained  to  practice. 
What  a  great  reminder  to  me  it  was 
that  we  do,  indeed,  live  in  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.  Certainly  in  the 
Soviet  Union  they  have  their  physical 
needs  met.  They  have  enough  food,  it 
appears.  They  do  have  housing.  They 
do  have  health  care  and  things  of  that 
nature.  But  they  lack  something  very 
fundamental  to  what  we  value,  and 
that  is  our  value  of  freedom.  We  do, 
indeed,  live  in  the  freest  country  in 
the  world,  and  if  our  citizens  desire  to 
go  to  another  country,  we  do  not  have 
those  kinds  of  problems. 

So  these  people  are  courageously 
protesting  that  and  have  asked  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of 
that,  they  are  being  absolutely  unduly 
penalized.  I,  for  one,  was  very  touched 
by  meeting  with  them. 

We  also  raised  the  human  rights 
issue  because  Congresswoman  Schroe- 
DER  and  I  are  both  on  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 


chair  various  subcommittees.  We 
brought  up  the  failure  of  delivery  of 
mail  to  the  Soviet  citizens  by  those 
living  in  other  countries.  We  have  had 
many,  many  hearings  on  that  issue 
and  we  know  that  one  of  the  real 
forms  of  oppression  is  to  be  closed  in 
so  that  you  have  no  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  another 
form  of  thought  control.  I  think  in 
many  ways.  1984.  as  verbalized  by  the 
great  novelist  and  essayist  and  jour- 
nalist. George  Orwell,  is  alive  and  well 
with  respect  to  the  suppression  of 
these  people. 

So  I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
obviously,  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  ask.  again,  for  their  consid- 
eration in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  conclude  by 
saying  that  we  are  delighted  with  this 
resolution  and  we  ask  that  it  be  voted 
upon  unanimously. 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  speaking  out  for 
House  Resolution  450  which  calls  for 
an  official  recognition  of  Solidarity 
Sunday,  a  day  to  reaffirm  the  resolve 
to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
beleaguered  people  everywhere. 

Whan  Anatoly  Shcharansky  spoke 
the  following  words  at  his  trial  several 
years  ago,  I  believe  he  expressed  the 
very  essensc  of  that  wh'ch  we  are 
seeking  for  those  imprisoi.d  or  perse- 
cuted because  of  religious,  ideological, 
and  racial  preferences: 

Now.  I'm  further  than  ever  from  m.v 
dream.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  cause  for 
regret.  But  its  absolutely  otherwise.  I  am 
happy.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  honest- 
ly in  peace  with  my  conscience.  I  never  com- 
promi.sed  my  soul  even  under  the  threat  of 
death. 

While  we  freely  speak  our  minds 
here  today,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
live  in  fear  simply  because  they  wish 
to  practice  the  tradition  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  one 
of  those  who  openly  voiced  his  com- 
mitment to  his  Jewish  heritage.  We 
are  all  aware  of  his  cruel  punishment 
by  the  Soviet  and  worry  whether  he 
can  survive  his  imprisonment. 

Solidarity  Sunday  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  who  can  speak 
out  to  do  so  for  those  who  cannot.  By 
raising  our  collective  voices  each  year 
at  the  massive  Solidarity  Day  rally,  we 
send  a  powerful  message  to  both  the 
persecutors  and  the  oppressed.  To  the 
Soviet  authorities,  we  say  that  we 
remain  aware  of  their  inhumanity  and 
that  the  grim  present  outlook  has 
strengthened  our  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

More  importantly.  Solidarity 
Sunday  communicates  to  the  Soviet 
Jews  our  heartfelt  concern  for  their 
plight.  Last  summer,  several  col- 
leagues and  I  visited  a  number  of  re- 
fuseniks during  a  congressional  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  refuseniks  ex- 
plained to  us  that  it  is  precisely  our 


vocal  concern  that  provides  them  with 
the  encouragement  and  confirmation 
of  the  justness  of  their  cause,  and  that 
allows  them  to  go  on.  We  who  are  free 
are  their  lifeline  and  bear  a  responsi- 
bility to  live  up  to  their  confidence. 
And  in  the  absense  of  meaningful  con- 
cessions by  the  Soviets,  it  is  the  unbro- 
ken spirit  of  the  refuseniks  that  must 
remain  our  greatest  fulfillment. 

Our  efforts  are  required  now  more 
then  ever.  That  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution 
before  us  today.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6.  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  will  hold  its  13th 
annual  Solidarity  Sunday.  More  than 
100.000  people  from  throughout  the 
Northeast  are  expected  to  join  the 
march  down  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
rally  across  from  the  United  Nations 
to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's  repres- 
sive treatment  of  its  2'::  million  Jews, 
who  compri.se  the  world's  third  largest 
Jewish  community. 

This  rally,  which  promises  to  be  the 
largest  manifestation  of  support  for 
Soviet  Jews  anywhere  in  the  world 
this  year,  comes  at  a  critical  time. 
Emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  is  at  a  16- 
year  low.  Only  303  Jews  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  this 
year:  fewer  than  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  in  a  single  day  as  re- 
cently as  1979.  In  the  meantime,  at 
least  20  Prisoners  of  Conscience  are 
rotting  in  Soviet  prisons  and  camps. 
Those  Jews  not  incarcerated  in  body 
are  in  fact  trapped  in  spirit— prohibit- 
ed from  observing  even  their  most 
basic  rituals  like  reading  the  Torah. 
and  becoming  increasingly  isolated 
from  their  cultural  and  religious  herit- 
age. In  nearly  every  aspect  of  their 
daily  lives,  they  must  confront  the 
harassment  and  anti-Semitism  that 
are  part  of  the  .systematic  effort  to  rob 
ihem  of  their  cultural  identity. 

We  must  not  let  up  in  our  demands 
that  the  Soviet  Union  end  the  oppres- 
sion of  its  Jews.  On  Sunday  we  will 
march  for  the  bravery  of  the  refuse- 
niks who  continue  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  liberty  of  their 
Jewish  countrymen.  We  will  demon- 
strate that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
tyranny  and  degradation  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  imposing  on  its 
Jewish  citizenry,  nor  the  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  every  international  standard 
of  law  and  decency.  And  we  will  show 
not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  have  not  given  up 
in  our  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Soviet 
Jews.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  has  a  dual  sig- 
nificance. It  represents  the  continued 
struggle  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  also  signifies  the  continued 
victory  of  the  community  and  its  sup- 


porters and  our  ability  to  make  this  an 
issue  of  real  importance. 

We  will  not  forget  this  struggle.  We 
will  not  forget  our  friends  locked  in 
the  grip  of  the  Soviet  state.  Their 
rights  will  be  remembered. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how- 
hard  it  must  be  to  be  a  refusenik.  The 
depression  and  fear  that  must  go 
along  with  being  refused  a  visa  is  hard 
to  imagine.  Yet,  these  courageous  indi- 
viduals continue  to  struggle,  and  that 
struggle  is  not  a  sign  of  defeat  but  of 
victory. 

We  must  continue  to  support  these 
individuals  with  our  letters,  our  rallies, 
or  vigils,  and  our  days  of  remem- 
brance. It  is  not  only  the  right  thing 
to  do,  it  is  our  responsibility. 

As  members  of  a  free  society  we  are 
responsible  for  keeping  their  hopes 
alive. 

Solidarity  Day  is  a  reminder  for  all 
of  us  of  how  lucky  we  are  to  be  free. 
This  country  was  founded,  in  part,  as  a 
haven  for  religious  freedom.  That 
freedom  is  the  most  fundamental  kind 
of  freedom;  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

This  Sunday  represents  a  lashing 
out  against  those  who  would  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  countless  refuseniks. 
They  use  us  as  their  light,  as  their 
hope,  their  means  of  escape.  It  is  a 
small  gesture  on  our  part.  They  are 
the  heroes  and  heroines. 

Their  courage  represents  a  moral 
victory.  Their  strength  is  an  inspira- 
tion. Solidarity  Day  is  their  symbol.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Re.sso- 
lution  450.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  expression  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  will  take  place  on  May  6. 
The  march  for  Soviet  Jewry  demon- 
strates the  firm  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  internationally  rec- 
ognized standards  on  human  rights. 
and  to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 

Athough  we  may  become  frustrated 
at  times  by  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  this  issue  remains 
prominent  on  the  United  States-Soviet 
agenda.  Americans  of  all  religious 
backgrounds  join  forces  on  Solidarity 
Sunday,  thus  proclaiming  our  invinci- 
ble commitment  to  the  Soviet  Jews 
who  bear  the  sacrifices  that  inevitably 
result  from  their  decision  to  emigrate. 
The  poster  recently  distributed  by 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  gave  me  reason  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. It  provides  a  most  poignant 
sketch  of  a  Soviet  Jewish  woman.  The 
deep  lines  in  her  face  show  the  an- 
guish she  has  endured  in  her  sad  jour- 
ney to  acquire  freedom.  Above  her  pic- 
ture are  a  few  words  we  should  re- 
member each  time  we  become  discour- 
aged: "Take  my  picture.  Show  my 
face.    Tell    everyone    I'm    still    here.  " 


While  these  words  are  very  simple, 
they  reflect  the  pain  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  hope  and  pray  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  and  allowed  to  lan- 
guish indefinitely  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  world  is  a  very 
lonely  place.  For  many  of  the  refuse- 
niks, we  are  their  hope  and  inspira- 
tion. 

By  adopting  House  Resolution  450. 
the  House  of  Representatives  today 
reiterates  its  fervent  support  for  the 
thousands  of  brave  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  to  flee  oppression.  As  Americans, 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  person- 
al courage  of  these  people  who  sacri- 
fice so  much  by  making  the  decision  to 
fulfill  their  right  to  emigrate  as  delin- 
eated in  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  It  is  our  moral  obligation  to 
stand  in  solidarity  with  the  Soviet 
Jews  as  they  endure  in  their  battle  to 
secure  freedom.  Solidarity  Sunday  is  a 
firm  expression  of  our  determination 
to  remain  faithful  in  this  struggle. # 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  6.  over  100,000  Ameri- 
cans will  gather  for  the  13th  year  in 
New  York  City  to  express  their  soli- 
darity with  the  oppressed  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  Solidarity  Sunday,  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
will  sponsor  the  largest  public  mani- 
festation of  support  for  Soviet  Jewry 
in  the  world.  I.  as  well  as  many  of  my 
colleagues,  will  be  attending  the 
march  and  rally  near  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters.  We  will  be  joined 
by  Americans  of  all  races,  religions 
and  walks  of  life  in  a  truly  nonsectar- 
ian  display  of  concern  for  those  Soviet 
citizens  denied  their  most  basic  rights. 
This  year's  rally  is  an  especially  im- 
portant event  because  the  current 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  at  its  worst 
since  the  time  of  the  infamous  Lenin- 
grad trials  of  1970-71.  Fewer  than  100 
Jews  per  month  are  now  allowed  to 
leave,  a  98-percent  drop  in  the  emigra- 
tion rate  from  1979.  Harassment  of  re- 
fuseniks and  anti-Semitism,  against 
even  nonactivist  Jews,  have  risen 
sharply.  Jewish  religious  services  are 
regularly  discouraged  or  disrupted. 
This  persecution  cannot  continue. 

Participation  in  Solidarity  Sunday  is 
a  practical  step  that  many  of  us  can 
take  to  improve  the  deteriorating  con- 
dition of  Soviet  Jew's.  First,  we  will  be 
urging  the  Kremlin  to  cease  its  coun- 
terproductive and  discriminatory  poli- 
cies against  is  Jewish  citizens.  These 
practices  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  decay  in  our  ties  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Second,  we  will  remind  the  ad- 
ministration that  human  rights  should 
be  a  priority  issue  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviets.  Our  Government  must 
never  slacken  its  commitment  to 
Soviet  dissidents  and  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. Finally  and.  perhaps,  most  im- 
portantly, we  will  convey  a  sense  of 


hope  and  encouragement  to  our  many 
suffering  friends  who  merely  want  to 
exercise  their  basic  rights  of  religion, 
speech,  assembly,  and  movement. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
for  offering  all  of  us  this  opportunity 
to  convey  our  continued  support  for 
Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks  and  Prisoners 
of  Conscience.  We  will  persevere  in 
our  solidarity  until  all  Soviet  Jews  are 
allowed  to  live  their  lives  as  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  are  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  I  am  confident  that 
Solidarity  Sunday  will  bring  us  one 
step  closer  to  that  day.» 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  450.  expressing  the 
.sense  of  the  House  concerning  Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry.  May  6.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York, 
Representatives  Ferraro  and  Oilman, 
for  their  time  and  effort  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Solidarity 
Sunday  is  "Take  my  picture.  Show  my 
face.  Tell  everyone  I'm  still  here."  It  is 
an  especially  poignant  message  as  the 
emigration  numbers  continue  to  de- 
cline and  the  Jews  still  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union  must  begin  to  feel  like 
the  forgotten  people.  By  all  reliable 
accounts,  there  are  still  more  than  2'/2 
million  Soviet  Jews,  many  of  whom 
have  waited  for  over  a  decade  to  emi- 
grate. 

According  to  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  in 
April  was  74,  bringing  the  total  for 
1984  to  a  pitiful  303.  Those  who 
remain  are  faced  with  new  laws  each 
day.  each  one  more  repressive.  The 
latest  law  states  that,  as  of  February 
1984.  a  person  who  receives  material 
valuables  from  a  foreign  source  is  sub- 
ject to  arrest  for  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda.  Such  persons  face  up 
to  10  years  in  labor  camp  and  5  years 
Siberian  exile.  As  Greater  New  York 
Conference  points  out: 

The  language  of  this  law  is  so  vague  that 
when  a  well-intentioned  person  sends  a 
package  or  gift  to  relatives  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  recipient  will  be  vulnerable  to 
arrest. 

As  we  continue  in  our  capacities  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  human 
rights  advocates.  I  urge  that  we  re- 
member the  pleas  of  those  captive  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  "Tell  everyone  I'm 
still  here."  And  let  us  tell  the  world 
also  that  we  shall  not  forget  them.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  May  6.  marks  the  13th  annual 
demonstration  of  Solidarity  Sunday 
with  Soviet  Jewry.  New  Yorkers 
100.000  strong  will  march  to  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  Plaza  to  demonstrate  their 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
Recent  experience  has  taught  us  the 
price  of  silence.  As  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  thinks  no  one  is  watching,  it 
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will  feel  free  to  continue  its  brutal 
practices.  Only  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  expresses  its  outrage  do  the  So- 
viets respond. 

Solidarity  Sunday  provides  a  forum 
for  all  Americans  to  express  their  out- 
rage over  the  continuing  abuses  of  the 
human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  In  all  of 
1983.  the  number  of  Jews  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  totaled  just 
over  1.300— only  one-third  the  month- 
ly rate  of  1979.  Officially  sanctioned 
anti-Semitism  is  on  the  rise  as  well. 
Last  summer,  the  Soviet  Government 
began  promoting  a  pamphlet  titled 
"The  Class  Essence  of  Zionism,"  a  vir- 
ulent anti-Semitic  piece  thinly  dis- 
guised as  a  historical  treatise. 

This  resolution  sends  an  important 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Congress  has  not  forgotten  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  express  their  solidarity  with  Soviet 
Jewry  by  voting  for  this  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  this 
sponsorship  of  Solidarity  Sunday.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  and 
advocate  of  House  Resolution  450,  a 
resolution  expressing  congressional 
support  for  Solidarity  Sunday,  a  day 
when  over  100,000  Americans  rally  in 
New  York  City  to  signify  their  unity 
with  Soviet  Jews.  This  year's  event 
marks  the  13th  annual  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  it  will  be 
held  on  May  6,  1984,  beginning  with  a 

march  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Solidarity  Sunday  is  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  (GNYCSJ)  an 
organization  dedicated  to  improving 
the  plight  of  the  more  than  2,500,000 
Soviet  Jews.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Herbert  Kronish  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Zeesy  Schnur,  the 
GNYCSJ  serves  as  a  vital  communica- 
tion link  and  information  source  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port their  cause.  Having  worked  close- 
ly with  the  GNYCSJ  over  the  years,  I 
cjm  attest  to  the  substantial  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  Soviet 
Jewry  cause,  and  particularly  to  the 
many  efforts  undertaken  by  Congress. 

According  to  the  GNYCSJ: 

This  year's  Solidarity  Sunday  march  and 
rally  will  be  the  largest  public  manifestation 
of  support  for  Soviet  Jews  in  the  world  in 
1984  •  •  •  Solidarity  Sunday  1984  comes  at  a 
critical  time  for  the  more  than  2,500,000 
Soviet  Jews,  and  it  represents  a  unique 
public  opportunity  to  demand  that  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  reopen  the  gates  of  emi- 
gration and  restore  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science and  refuseniks. 

To  understand  the  special  signifi- 
cance of  this  year's  Solidarity  Sunday 
it  is  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  dra- 
matic and  continuing  rise  in  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  during  the  past  year. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  dropped  sharply  in 
1983  to  its  lowest  level  in  modem  his- 


tory. Only  1,315  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1983,  down 
from  the  previous  low  of  2,688  who 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1982.  The 
1983  figure  represents  a  98-percent  de- 
cline from  the  record  high  number  of 
Soviet  Jews— 51,330— who  were  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  in  1979. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
disturbing  trend  has  continued  into 
1984.  Through  April  of  this  year,  only 
303  Jewish  citizens  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  figure  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  435  Soviet 
Jews  who  were  permitted  to  emigrate 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  4-month  totals  for  both 
1983  and  1984,  when  added  together, 
do  not  even  represent  one-third  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  emigrated 
during  the  single  month  of  April 
1980— when  2,469  Soviet  Jews  emigrat- 
ed. 

A  historical  view  of  modem  day 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  reveals  the 
following  figures:  1971,  13,022;  1972, 
31,681:  1973,  34,733:  1974,  20,628:  1975. 
13,221;  1976,  14.261:  1977,  16,736:  1978, 
28,864:  1979.  51,329;  1980,  21,471;  1981, 
9,249;  1982.  2,684:  1983,  1,315;  and  1984 
(through  April).  303. 

In  addition  to  the  record  low  emigra- 
tion figures,  1983  also  marked  the 
Soviet  Government's  formation  of  an 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  which  has  in- 
tensified what  was  already  a  vicious 
anti-Semitic  campaign. 

The  Anti-Zionist  Committee  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  saying  that  the 
Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  already  left.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
fact,  over  400,000  of  the  approximate- 
ly 3  million  Soviet  Jews  have  begun 
the  emigration  process,  and  some 
20,000  have  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Particularly  distressing  are  the  con- 
siderable number  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
denied  freedom  of  religious  expression 
in  retaliation  for  requests  to  emigrate. 
These  Prisoners  of  Conscience  now- 
total  19,  with  five  new  Soviet  Jewish 
activists  imprisoned  in  1983.  The  new- 
prisoners  included  losif  Begun,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  the  third  time; 
Simon  Shnirman;  Yuri  Tarnopolsky, 
who  is  now  suffering  through  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  his  terrible 
mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
authorities;  Aleksandr  Panaryev,  and 
Levi  Elbert,  who  was  further  harassed 
during  the  past  year  on  trumped  up 
drug  charges  that  were  later  dropped. 
Only  one  long-term  refusenik— Eitan 
Finkelshtein— received  an  exit  visa 
during  1983. 

The  past  year  was  particularly  note- 
worthy for  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Prisoners  of  Conscience, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  On  September 
15,  1983,  my  home  State  of  New  York 
celebrated  "Anatoly  Shcharansky 
Day."  The  date  was  chosen  for  a  spe- 


cial reason— it  marked  the  halfway 
point  in  Mr.  Shcharansky's  13-year 
sentence  as  a  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science. This  was  a  significant  day  in 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  terrible  ordeal 
since,  under  Soviet  law,  prisoners  who 
have  served  at  least  half  their  sen- 
tence can  be  released  for  medical  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Shcharansky,  who  has  been 
in  very  poor  health  due  to  his  severe 
mistreatment,  is  eligible  for  such  an 
early  release.  Tragically,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  who  was  arrested  on 
March  15,  1977,  on  trumped  up 
charges  of  treason,  anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion, and  propaganda,  remains  impris- 
oned. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  treatment  has 
been  particularly  harsh,  other  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience  are  similarly  treated, 
and  are  often  popular  targets  for 
Soviet  forced  labor  practices.  One  of 
the  others  reported  to  be  suffering 
poor  health  during  the  past  year  was 
my  adopted  Prisoner  of  Conscience, 
Feliks  Kochubievsky.  Mr.  Kochu- 
bievsky  has  been  the  target  of  con- 
stant Soviet  Government  harassment 
since  he  attempted  to  organize  a 
U.S.S.R-Israel  Friendship  Society  in 
1978.  He  is  currently  serving  a  2V2-year 
prison  sentence  for  his  effort,  which 
the  local  KGB  has  maintained  is  anti- 
Soviet.  Mr.  Kochubievsky  and  his  wife, 
Valentina,  have  been  waiting  more 
than  6  years  to  be  granted  visas  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  where  both  of  their 
sons  reside. 

Other  Soviet  Jews,  who  have  re- 
quired special  expressions  of  concern 
from  myself  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  this  past  year,  include 
Rimma  and  Vladimir  Brawe,  Zachar 
Zunshein,  and  Vladimir  Tsukerman,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  also 
joined  my  House  colleagues  in  approv- 
ing a  resolution  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  certain  interna- 
tional agreements  it  has  signed  requir- 
ing the  observance  of  basic  human 
rights,  including  the  right  to  emigrate; 
approving  a  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  practice  often  directed 
against  Prisoners  of  Conscience;  send- 
ing a  letter  to  then-Soviet  President 
Yuriy  Andropov  urging  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science in  response  to  the  269  passen- 
gers killed  on  Korean  Air  Lines  flight 
007,  which  was  shot  down  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  September;  and  forming  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group 
for  Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  offers  another  impor- 
tant forum  to  focus  attention  on  the 
horrendous  human  rights  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  impact  of  any  one  of  these 
actions  in  support  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
message  I  have  received  both  directly 


and  indirectly  from  the  Soviet  Jewish 
population  is  that  these  efforts  offer  a 
great  deal  of  much  needed  hope  to  the 
2.5  million  Soviet  Jews  who  are  denied 
any  sense  of  hope  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. As  leaders  of  the  free  world 
it  is  our  duty  to  insure  that  these  ef- 
forts in  support  of  the  Soviet  Jewry 
cause  continue.  Solidarity  Sunday  is 
without  question  one  of  the  most  visi- 
ble displays  of  our  support  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  I  strongly  urge  that  we  for- 
mally and  unanimously  endorse  that 
even  through  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  450.« 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
May  6.  marks  a  significant  event  in  the 
fight  for  religious  freedom  and  human 
rights.  On  that  day,  over  100,000 
people  will  march  in  New  York  City  to 
demonstrate  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port for  Soviet  Jews.  Our  solidarity 
with  Soviet  Jews  will  send  a  powerful 
message  that  these  brave  men  and 
women  are  not  forgotten.  It  will  also 
send  a  powerful  message  to  the  Soviet 
regime  that  the  Western  World  will 
not  turn  its  back  on  the  plight  of 
these  courageous  people  who  have 
long  suffered  under  the  Kremlin's  per- 
secution and  harassment. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  I  have  worked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  whose  only  crime  is  seek- 
ing the  freedom  to  practice  the  reli- 
gion of  their  choice  in  the  country  of 
their  choice.  Never  in  those  years  has 
their  plight  been  as  serious  as  it  is 
today.  Jewish  emigration  has  almost 
completely  halted.  In  1983,  only  slight- 
ly more  than  1,300  Soviet  Jews  were 
permitted  to  obtain  visas  to  emigrate, 
far  fewer  than  those  given  visas  in  a 
month's  time  in  the  1970's. 

Even  worse,  officially  sanctioned 
abuse,  harassment,  and  persecution  of 
the  crudest  sort  has  increased  alarm- 
ingly. Within  the  past  week,  Soviet 
hooligans  administered  a  brutal  beat- 
ing to  a  young  Soviet  Jew,  Karmi 
Elbert,  whose  family  seeks  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  vicious  beating  was  di- 
rectly linked  to  our  efforts  in  America 
to  win  freedom  for  the  Elbert  family. 
Such  outrageously  anti-Semitic  at- 
tacks must  be  protested  by  everyone 
who  respects  religious  freedom. 

In  this  context,  it  is  my  prayer  that 
this  year's  march  for  Soviet  Jewry  will 
be  even  more  successful  than  last 
year's  and  will  increase  public  aware- 
ness to  the  very  serious  anti-Semitic 
violence  encouraged  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

This  is  the  goal  of  Solidarity 
Sunday.  We  in  the  West  who  are 
blessed  with  the  freedom  to  practice 
our  religious  beliefs  as  we  choose  must 
never  forget  those  who  are  denied  this 
basic  right,  those  who  must  daily 
struggle  under  tyranny's  dark  oppres- 
sion. 


Solidarity  Sunday  will  help  each  and 
every  Soviet  Jew  know  that  he  or  she 
is  not  forgotten.  Our  unity,  our  soli- 
darity, with  them  in  the  spirit  of 
human  rights  and  religious  freedom 
joins  us  in  the  prayerful  belief  that 
the  day  of  freedom  will  come  for  all 
who  seek  it.« 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ASTHMA  AND 
ALLERGY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  244)  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  May  6.  1984,  as  "National 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  w'ould  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  for  bringing  up  this  reso- 
lution on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  recently  as  10  years 
ago,  millions  of  American  children  and 
adults  with  asthma  and  allergies  lived 
as  had  their  forebearers,  struggling 
without  much  hope  against  these  very 
common,  choice-limiting  and  some- 
times life-threatening  diseases.  Hopes 
for  improved  health  were  for  them,  as 
they  had  been  for  generations  before, 
slight. 

But,  throughout  the  1970's  and  con- 
tinuing today,  our  investments  in  the 
science  of  immunology  have  paid  re- 
markable dividends,  elevating  the  base 
of  scientific  knowledge,  raising  stand- 
ards throughout  our  Nation  in  medical 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  say,  knowledge 
is  combining  with  clinical  care  and 
practical  measures  to  dramatically  in- 
crease the  possibilities  for  better 
health  for  over  35  million  Americans 
with  asthma  and  allergic  diseases.  Our 
challenge  today  is  to  promote  the 
spread  of  this  knowledge  throughout 
medicine  and  to  patients,  their  fami- 
lies, their  employers,  and  their  teach- 
ers. The  payback  to  one  of  every  six  of 
us  will  be  significant:  Better  results  at 
school,  fewer  workdays  lost,  and  re- 
duced economic  hardships. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  for  our 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  this 
evening,  requesting  the  President  to 
proclaim  next  week.  May  6  to  12  as 
America's  first  National  Asthma  and 
Allergy  Awareness  Week,  a  special  em- 


phasis period  during  which  the  many 
unfortunate  myths  surrounding 
asthma  and  allergies  can  be  broken, 
and  better  knowledge  widely  dissemi- 
nated to  millions  of  Americans.  Volun- 
teers and  professionals  throughout 
the  Nation  are  tonight  poised  to  begin 
the  most  extensive  program  of  infor- 
mation and  educational  events  ever  de- 
veloped to  inform  the  public  about  the 
true  nature  of  asthma  and  allergies,  as 
well  as  to  help  millions  create  new  and 
better  choices  leading  to  more  healthy 
lives.  And,  as  a  definite  result  of  this 
resolution  and  the  week  it  will  help 
proclaim,  the  growth  of  immunologic 
research  will  be  further  stimulated, 
providing  new  knowledge  in  our  fight 
against  a  host  of  other  major  diseases 
with  immune  system  complications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  244 

Whereas  asthma  and  allergic  diseases 
result  in  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
hardship  for  more  than  thirty-five  million 
Americans  and  their  families: 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans,  many 
of  them  young,  die  each  year  from  asthma 
even  though  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
and  resources  exist  to  prevent  many 
asthma-related  deaths; 

Whereas  student  absenteeism  is  due  in  sig- 
nificant part  to  asthma  and  allergic  dis- 
eases; 

Whereas  environmental  conditions  in  the 
workplace  often  cause  or  exacerbate  asthma 
and  allergic  diseases  among  employees: 

Whereas  many  hospital  patients  suffer  al- 
lergic reactions  to  prescribed  medications: 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
public  pays  $2,000,000,000  per  year  in  medi- 
cal bills  directly  attributable  to  the  treat- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  asthma  and  allergic 
diseases  and  pays  another  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  social  cost  of 
such  illnesses: 

Whereas,  because  of  recent  developments 
in  the  study  of  immunology,  health  care 
providers  are  belter  equipped  to  diagnose 
and  treat  asthma  and  allergic  diseases;  and 

Whereas  increased  public  awareness  of 
recent  scientific  advancements  in  the  study 
of  immunology  will  help  dispel  many  of  the 
common  misconceptions  concerning  asthma, 
allergic  diseases,  and  the  victims  of  those  ill- 
nesses: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  May  6.  1984.  is  hereby  designat- 
ed as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
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(Mr.  O'Brien)  and  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  1.  1984.  Representative 
George  O'Brien  and  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  463,  which 
designates  the  week  beginning  on  May 
6.  1984.  as  National  Asthma  and  Al- 
lergy Awareness  Week.  "  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  is  considering  this  bill 
today,  and  I  want  to  commend  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  cosponsored  our 
bill. 

Asthma  and  allergic  diseases  result 
in  physical,  emotional,  and  economic 
burdens  for  more  than  35  million 
American  children,  adults,  and  their 
families.  Tragically,  thousands  of 
Americans,  many  of  them  young,  die 
each  year  from  asthma  despite  the 
fact  that  knowledge  and  resources 
exist  to  prevent  many  of  these  deaths. 

Scientific  knowledge  about  asthma 
and  allergic  disorders  is  growing  and 
making  remarkable  gains.  Unfortu- 
nately, misconceptions  concerning 
sisthma  and  allergic  disorders  still  per- 
sist, creating  hardships  for  millions  of 
our  citizens.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  public  education  and 
awareness  and  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinued public  and  private  support  of 
research,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  and  adopt  this 
resolution.* 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  consider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  ARTS  WITH  THE 
HANDICAPPED  WEEK 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  220)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
20,  1984.  through  May  26,  1984.  as 
"National  Arts  With  the  Handicapped 
Week,  ■  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
bringing  this  resolution  up  and  also 
for  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  body's  awareness  of  the  National 
Committee  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped, an  educational  affiliate  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  as  our  Nation's  coordi- 
nating agency  for  the  arts  programs 
for  disabled  people. 
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This  year  the  NCAH  will  celebrate 
its  10th  anniversary  with  a  national 
very  special  arts  festival  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Over  750  disabled  persons 
from  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  will  demon- 
strate their  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  visual  and  performing 
arts. 

The  National  Committee  conducts 
arts  programs  on  a  year  round  basis 
for  over  500.000  disabled  people.  Over 
a  million  students,  educators,  parents, 
and  others  participate  in  the  NCAH 
sponsored  workshops,  performance 
and  in-.service  training  programs.  With 
this  kind  of  vibrant  leadership.  NCAH 
has  pioneered  the  arts  with  the  handi- 
capped movement.  The  committee 
continues  to  develop  innovative 
projects  and  through  the  very  special 
arts  festival  programs,  NCAH  conducts 
a  nationwide  program  which  is  unlike 
any  other  in  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  need  and  also  the  tremendous  po- 
tential of  our  handicapped  in  this 
area. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  designation 
of  May  20-26.  1984.  as  National  Arts 
With  the  Handicapped  Week  recog- 
nizes the  strong  commitment  of  our 
country's  leaders  to  providing  opportu- 
nities for  disabled  and  nondisabled 
children,  youth  and  adults  to  partici- 
pate in  the  arts. 

The  National  Committee,  Arts  With 
the  Handicapped,  an  educational  affil- 
iate of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  is  our  Na- 
tion's coordinating  agency  for  arts  pro- 
grams for  disabled  people.  This  year, 
NCAH  will  celebrate  its  10th  anniver 
sary  with  a  national  very  special  arts 
festival  in  Washington.  D.C.  Over  750 
disabled  persons  from  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  demonstrate  their  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  in  the  visual  and 
performing  arts.  The  National  Com- 
mittee conducts  arts  programs  on  a 
year-round  basis  for  over  500,000  dis- 
abled people.  Over  a  million  students, 
educators,  parents,  volunteers,  and 
others  participate  in  NCAH  .sponsored 
workshops,  performances  and  in-serv- 
ice training  programs. 

With  vibrant  leadership.  NCAH  has 
pioneered  the  arts  with  the  handi- 
capped movement.  The  committee 
continues  to  develop  innovative 
projects,  and  through  the  very  special 
arts  festival  programs,  NCAH  conducts 
a  nationwide  program  which  is  unlike 
any  other  in  the  country. 

During  the  past  decade,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  people  have 
experienced  for  themselves  and  have 
shared  with  others  the  joy  and  the 
beauty  that  dance,  theater,  music, 
painting  and  sculpture  bring  to  the 
human  spirit.  The  arts  provide  a  non- 
competitive   opportunity    for    handi- 
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capped    people    to 
stream  of  society. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once 
said,  "the  life  of  the  arts  ...  is  very 
close  to  the  center  of  a  nation's  pur- 
pose and  is  the  test  of  the  quality  of  a 
nation's  civilization."  The  National 
Committee,  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped has  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  American  cultural  and 
educational  life,  insuring  that  each 
child,  youth  and  adult— whether  dis- 
abled or  nondisabled— has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  the  life  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  just  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. I  want  to  just  add  my  support 
to  this  resolution. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  would  heal  the  wounds 
of  people  and  the  esthetic  needs  of  our 
country,  it  has  to  do  with  the  arts.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Arts 
Caucus.  I  am  proud  of  this  resolution, 
because  we  ought  to  be  able  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  to  .support  arts 
for  the  handicapped,  and  the  handi- 
capped, as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  great 
contributors  to  art  forms  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  I  am  very,  very  pleased  with  this 
resolution  and  the  work  that  is  being 
done  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  else- 
where in  the  country. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  220 

Whereas  program.s  involving  the  arts  en- 
hance the  learning  and  enrich  the  li%'es  of 
di.sabled  persons; 

Whereas  arts  with  the  handicapped  is  a 
means  of  integrating  di.sabled  persons  into 
the  mainstream  of  education  and  cultural 
.society: 

Whereas  programs  bringing  arts  to  the 
handicapped  inform  the  general  public,  par- 
ents, volunteers,  and  the  business  communi- 
ty of  the  value  of  arts  to  the  disabled: 

Whereas  emphasis  is  needed  to  expand 
support  for  arts  programs  with  the  handi- 
capped and  to  increase  participation  and 
commitment  of  the  community  and  educa- 
tors to  these  activities: 

Whereas  the  National  Committee  Arts 
With  the  Handicapped,  an  educational  affil- 
iate of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  will  celebrate  its  tenth  an- 
niversary as  the  coordinating  agency  for 
arts  programs  for  di.sabled  children  with  a 
very  special  arts  festival  in  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  during  the  week  of  May 
20.  1984:  and 

Whereas  the  committee  conducts  educa- 
tion programs  in  all  fifty  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  assure  that 
all  disabled  persons  have  access  to  programs 
which  bring  the  arts  into  their  lives:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  20.  1984,  through  May  26,  1984.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped Week",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  ob.serve  the  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  lime,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Ms.    OAKAR.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  resolutions  just 
considered  and  passed  or  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  953 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  953. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
IRAN-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-214) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  3,  1984.) 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
REGULA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  ahead  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Walker)  on 
special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  ACT  OF 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
111  introduced  the  Children's  Defense 
Act  of  1984  (H.R.  5486).  This  legisla- 
tion, which  deals  with  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children  outside  their  home 
environment  is  long  overdue. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  exposure 
of  the  heinous  crimes  of  sexual  as- 
sault, molestation,  and/or  rape  against 
our  children  have  become  more  and 
more  pervasive  in  our  society.  The 
American  Humane  Association's  1984 
National  Report  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated number  of  sexual  maltreatment 
victims  in  the  United  States,  as  report- 
ed to  child  protective  services,  in  1982 
numbered  56,607.  This  figure  is  a  dras- 
tic sevenfold  increase  from  the  7,559 
child  victims  reported  in  1976. 

The  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  (NASW)  has  recently  re- 
leased a  report  stating  they  estimate 
that  "This  year,  over  100,000  children 
in  the  United  States  will  be  sexually 
abused."  The  same  report  by  the 
NASW  has  also  found,  among  other 
things,  that: 

The  incidence  rate  for  sexual  abuse 
is  highest  among  adolescent  females 
ages  12-17,  but  half  the  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  are  between  birth  and 
age  11; 

National  estimates  show  that  at  a 
minimum,  one  in  eight  girls  is  a  victim 
of  sexual  abuse  before  the  age  of  18. 
usually  by  someone  she  knows  and 
trusts; 

In  one  retrospect  survey  of  1,200  col- 
lege-age females,  28  percent  reported 
sexual  experience  with  an  adult  prioi' 
to  the  age  of  13;  only  6  percent  of  the 
incidents  had  been  reported  to  au- 
thorities. 

However,  we  do  not  need  statistics  to 
verify  this  increase;  we  only  need  to 
look  at  the  headlines  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Just  a  few  of  these  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Brutalized:  Sex  Charges  at  a  Nursery": 
"Preschool  Investigated":  "Counselor  Faces 
More  Sex  Charges":  "SE  Teacher.  43.  Ac- 
cused of  Indecency  With  Pupil  ":  "Charges 
of  Aggravated  Sexual  Battery  Against  Ele- 
mentary School  Principal":  "Aide  Accused 
of  Sexual  Abuse  at  State  School":  "Counsel- 
or Accused  of  Molesting  Choir  Boys": 
"Teacher  Held  on  Child  Porn  Charges": 
and.  "13  "Vear  Term  for  Molesting  Day-Care 
Kids." 

There  are  basically  tw'o  reasons  for 
this  dramatic  increase  in  the  exposure 
of  these  crimes:  One.  it  is  not  to  say 
these  incidents  have  increased,  simply 
that  they  have  been  reported  and 
brought  out  into  the  open  more  fre- 
quently. Two,  we  have  become  a  two 
salary-per-family  society  where  both 
parents  either  find  it  financially  rieces- 
sary  or  simply  want  to  work.  Because 
of  both  parents  working  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  depend  on  services  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. And  they  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  over  the  past  years  to  be 
totally  confident  in  the  services  and 


organizations  created  to  care  for  their 
children. 

Contrary  to  what  most  of  us  like  to 
believe,  the  stranger  is  not  the  most 
common  perpetrator.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  9  percent  of  the  per- 
petrators are  strangers.  Most  of  these 
children  are  abused  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  by  someone  they  know 
and  trust,  and  by  someone  they  are 
often  physically  and  emotionally  de- 
pendent upon  such  as  a  parent,  neigh- 
bor, teacher,  or  camp  counselor. 

Dr.  Ann  Burgess,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  experts  on  child  sex 
victims  and  the  individuals  who  abuse 
our  children  has  recently  testified  on 
this  issue  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Dr.  Burgess  stated  she  has 
found  through  her  extensive  studies  of 
child  sex  rings  that  "the  most  common 
method  of  access  used  by  offenders 
was  their  occupation."'  Dr.  Burgess 
stated  that  these  individuals  often 
seek  employment  where  they  will  nec- 
essarily be  in  contact  with  children, 
choosing  such  occupations  as  school 
bus  driver,  teacher,  camp  counselor, 
babysitter,  physician,  minister,  social 
worker,  or  photographer.  Dr.  Burgess 
also  stated  that  these  people  also  use 
hobbies  such  as  coaching  little  league 
teams  to  gain  access  to  children.  The 
abuser  is  not  a  stranger. 

Neither  is  the  popular  conception  of 
the  abuser— that  of  being  a  dirty  old 
man— correct.  A  study  conducted  by 
Rivers  Keith  Carpenter,  coordinator 
of  a  child  abuse  awareness  program 
called  Project  Safe,  states  that  half  of 
all  known  abusers  were  under  the  age 
of  31;  only  10  percent  were  past  the 
age  of  50.  Additionally,  although  the 
abuser  is  most  often  male,  women  also 
can  be  sexual  abusers  of  children. 

These  individuals,  known  as  pedo- 
philes—people who  are  stimulated  by 
.sexual  activity  with  children— have 
their  own  underground  network  of  in- 
formation to  assist  one  another  in  not 
only  obtaining  pornographic  material 
of  children  but  in  actually  accessing 
children.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
one  of  these  magazines  for  pedophiles 
called  Hermes  to  highlight  the  danger 
our  children  are  in. 

From  your  (the  mans)  point  of  view, 
there  are  many  satisfying  ways  of  making 
contact  with  boys,  ways  which  are  not  only 
socially  approved  but  encouraged!  Big 
Brothers.  Boy  Scouts,  church  groups— the 
list  of  organizations  goes  on  .  .  .  Whether  or 
not  you  have  a  criminal  record  or  other 
■problems""  in  your  past,  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  anyone  will  ever  know  of  your 
interests  or  check  into  your  background. 
And  it  is  rare,  no  matter  what  you  have 
heard,  for  people  to  ■suspect'  the  man  who 
is  unmarried  of  improper  activities  or 
thoughts,  unless  there  is  glaring  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Dr.  Gene  Abel,  director  of  the 
Sexual  Behavior  Clinic  at  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  found 
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that  the  child  molestors  or  pedophiles 
he  studied  were  responsible  for  molest- 
ing an  average  of  68.3  victims.  Addi- 
tionally, many  of  these  pedophiles 
will,  as  shown  in  their  underground 
publication  mentioned  above,  seek  out 
children  in  the  most  obvious  places. 
And  what  are  the  most  obvious  places 
outside  the  child's  home  environment? 
Our  schools,  day  care  centers,  camps, 
and  other  child  organizations. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  everyone 
who  shows  a  keen  or  excessive  interest 
in  children  are  pedophiles,  they  are 
not.  However,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  will  be  an  estimated 
100.000  children  sexually  abused  this 
year,  a  large  percentage  of  those  chil- 
dren will  be  abused  outside  their  home 
environments.  We  must  be  cautious 
with  our  children. 

Yes,  we  already  have  laws  against 
child  abuse.  But  the  penalties  for  child 
abuse  take  place  after  the  abuse.  And 
yes,  we  already  have  laws  against  the 
distribution  of  pornographic  materi- 
als. But  again,  the  penalties  for  the 
distribution  of  these  materials  take 
place  after  the  distribution.  Addition- 
ally, even  though  pornographic  mate- 
rial is  a  great  precipitator  of  sexual 
abuse,  sexual  abuse  is  not  always 
predicated  upon  pornographic  materi- 
al. A  large  number  of  studies  have  al- 
ready proved  that  when  a  child  is 
abused,  in  any  manner,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chajace  of  that  child  becoming 
the  abuser  as  an  adult,  without  any 
outside  assistance  such  as  pornograph- 
ic material. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  tell  the 
children  of  our  Nation  and  the  parents 
of  these  children  we  cannot  help  them 
until  after  they  have  been  horrendous- 
ly  abused? 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  our  children  to 
the  best  of  its  ability.  Through  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  given,  we 
have  the  means  to  insure  that  access 
to  our  children  is  neither  encouraged 
nor  easy  for  the  pedophiles.  It  is  time 
we  acted. 

The  Children's  Defense  Act  of  1984 
will  go  a  long  way  in  stopping  these 
crimes.  It  will  insure  that  no  individ- 
ual who  has  been  convicted  for  a 
sexual  offense,  consisting  of  rape, 
carnal  knowledge,  sexual  assault,  or 
any  other  sexual  contact,  perpetrated 
against  a  child,  shall  be  hired  as  an 
employee,  volunteer,  or  consultant  in 
certain  agencies  or  other  organiza- 
tions, be  they  public  or  private,  which 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
engaging  in  any  activity  involving 
direct  contact  between  the  personnel 
of  that  agency  or  organization  and  at 


least  20  children  outside  their  home 
environments  during  any  7-day  period. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  these  organiza- 
tions, known  as  youth-oriented  organi- 
zations, must  request,  through  a  State- 
funneling  agency  provided  for  in  my 
legislation,  the  FBI  to  conduct  a  crimi- 
nal records  search  for  all  prospective 
employees  and  volunteers  mentioned 
above.  The  State  attorney  general  and 
the  director  of  the  State's  funneling 
agency  may  allow  any  other  youth-ori- 
ented organization  which  does  not  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance  to 
also  access  these  records  through  the 
funneling  agency.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  responsible  for 
any  of  the  cost  of  the  searches  for 
those  organizations  which  do  not  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assistance. 

Once  the  FBI  receives  the  record 
check  request  from  the  State-funnel- 
ing  agency,  on  behalf  of  the  youth-ori- 
ented organization,  the  ID  division  will 
search  fingerprint-  card  submissions 
against  its  criminal  file  and  furnish  to 
the  State-funneling  agency  the  infor- 
mation found.  The  State-funneling 
agency  will  then  inform  the  youth-ori- 
ented organization  whether  or  not  the 
prospective  employee  or  volunteer  has 
a  past  conviction  of  sexual  offenses. 

This  legislation  will  not  be  creating  a 
new  service  or  division  within  the  FBI. 
The  FBI  is  already  authorized  to  con- 
duct licensing  and  employment 
records  checks  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  92-544,  86  Stat.  1115  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1972.  This  law 
enables  FBI  to  exchange  identification 
records  with  officials  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  youth-oriented  organizations 
will  not  have  direct  access  to  the  FBI's 
records,  nor  will  they  be  given  the 
complete  record  of  the  individual  in 
question.  It  will  be  the  responsbility  of 
the  State-funneling  agency  to  screen 
the  information  provided  by  the  FBI. 
Only  the  information  requested  by  the 
youth-oriented  organizations— wheth- 
er or  not  the  applicant  has  a  prior  con- 
viction record  of  sexual  offenses— will 
be  given  to  the  organization. 

For  the  youth-oriented  organizaiton 
to  avoid  unnecessary  invocation  of 
formal  enforcement  procedures,  which 
will  include  termination  of  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  granted  to  that 
youth-oriented  organization,  this  act 
includes  provisions  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  first  be  notified  and  given  a 
chance  to  comply  voluntarily.  Al- 
though the  act  does  not  provide  specif- 
ic limits  of  a  time  period  within  which 
voluntary  compliance  may  be  sought, 
it  is  clear  that  requests  for  voluntary 
compliance,  if  not  followed  by  respon- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  the  youth- 


oriented  organization  within  a  reason- 
able time,  does  not  relieve  either  the 
Federal  agency  having  authority  to 
extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
that  organization  or  that  State's  fun- 
neling agency  of  the  responsibility  to 
enforce  this  act.  Those  agencies  and/ 
or  organizations  consistent  failure  to 
do  so  will  be  termed  dereliction  of 
duty  and  subject  to  review  in  court. 

A  policy  of  excluding  from  employ- 
ment individuals  who  have  suffered  a 
number  of  arrests  without  any  convic- 
tion is  unlawful  and,  therefore,  only 
those  individuals  for  whom  a  convic- 
tion has  been  found  will  be  denied  a 
position  in  the  youth-oriented  organi- 
zation under  this  act. 

This  act  expressly  disclaims  the 
intent  to  provide,  by  virtue  of  the  ces- 
sation of  Federal  assistance  as  provid- 
ed for  in  sec.  2(b)  and  (c)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  act,  a  forum  for  the  youth-orient- 
ed organizations  to  discriminate  or 
refuse  employment  of  any  applicant 
on  the  basis  of  any  conviction  of 
crimes  other  than  sexual  offenses,  or 
to  discriminate  or  refuse  employment 
of  any  applicant  who  has  been  al- 
ledged  or  arrested,  but  not  convicted, 
of  the  crimes  of  any  sexual  offenses. 

Court  records  are  frequently  except- 
ed form  confidentiality  requirements 
and  concern  over  separation  of  powers 
usually  accounts  for  the  exclusion  of 
court  records  from  the  privacy  acts. 

I  believe  that  criminal  justice  data, 
although  contained  in  Government 
records,  is  potentially  sufficiently 
harmful  as  to  require  additional  dis- 
closure control.  Therefore,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  public 
record/sunshine  laws  shall  not  negate 
disclosure,  privacy  etc.  as  provided  for 
under  sec.  4(c)(1)  and  (c)(2)  of  this  act. 

I  have  attached  a  table,  provided  by 
the  American  Humane  Association, 
showing  the  estimated  number  of 
sexual  maltreatment  victims  in  the 
United  States  reported  to  child  protec- 
tive services  and  a  list  of  States  which 
currently  conduct  this  type  of  security 
check  for  certain  jobs.  Reading  recent 
articles  in  the  news  media  is  heart- 
rending. We  must  do  something.  I  be- 
lieve the  Children's  Defense  Act  of 
1984  can  and  will  defend  our  children 
and  protect  them  against  these  pedo- 
philes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  banks,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  vari- 
ous other  financial  institutions  al- 
ready use  the  services  of  the  FBI  to 
conduct  this  very  same  type  of  check 
for  prospective  employees  to  insure 
that  their  money  is  safe.  Can  we  do 
any  less  for  the  safety  of  our  children? 
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We  must  stop  this  travesty  which 
maims  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
psychological  well  being  of  the  child. 

Thank  you. 

States  Currently  Conducting  FBI 

Searches 

state  and  type  of  job 

Alaska:  School  bus  drivers. 

Arizona;  Persons  applying  for  pre-adop- 
tion  certificates,  state  welfare  employees, 
and  licensed  school  bus  drivers. 

Georgia;  School  bus  drivers. 

Illinois;  Poster  parents,  child  care  workers 
and  school  bus  drivers. 

Nevada;  Teachers  aides  or  other  non-pro- 
fessionals who  assist  in  institutions. 

New  Jersey;  School  bus  drivers,  child 
adoption  applicants  and  abuse  investigators. 

New  York;  NY  city  school  system  employ- 
ees. 

Most  police  departments  are  already  .send- 
ing fingerprints  to  the  FBI.  Many  states 
also  conduct  this  search  for  potential  em- 
ployees of  banks,  law  enforcement  appli- 
cants, government  agencies,  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

Specifically  for  children,  the  FBI  finger- 
print checks  of  employees  of  Federal  and 
state  facilities  for  the  detention,  correction, 
care  or  treatment  of  juveniles  are  author- 
ized by  Title  28,  U.S.  Code.  Sec.  534.  Addi- 
tionally, Executive  Order  10450  requires  a 
fingerprint  check  of  the  ID  Division's  Crimi- 
nal File  on  all  Federal  job  applicants,  FBI 
fingerprint  checks  of  employees  of  state/ 
local  governmental  and  business  organiza- 
tions which  have  regular  contact  with  chil- 
dren are  also  authorized  (although  not 
always  done)  under  P.L.  92  544.  if  the  states 
pass  statutes  requiring  such  checks  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  approves 
them. 


n  1720 

POLITICS  AND  SPECIAL 
INTERESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  now  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  several 
weeks,  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  raising  the  concern 
that  the  legislative  schedule  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  far  more 
controlled  by  greedy  special  interest 
power  than  by  public  interest  con- 
cerns. 

We  have  raised  the  concern  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  become 
a  special  interest  arena  where  money 
and  clout  play  far  more  of  a  role  than 
the  interests  of  our  constituents  across 


the  country,  that  an  agenda  that  the 
American  people  want  to  see  addressed 
in  this  body  gets  ignored  while  special 
interests  are  able  to  get  their  agenda 
acted  on  with  great  immediacy. 

We  have  pointed  out,  for  instance,  in 
the  bankruptcy  case  how  big  labor 
clout  could  come  in  here  and  in  a 
matter  of  days  assure  that  their  con- 
cerns were  taken  care  of,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  bankruptcy  court  prob- 
lem existed  around  here  for  a  year  or 
more  and  had  not  been  addressed  in  a 
responsible  fashion  by  this  House. 

But  when  big  labor  wanted  their 
way,  boy,  they  got  immediate  action 
and  they  got  it  within  days. 

This  week,  we  had  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress come  to  the  floor  on  a  bill  in 
which  what  he  was  trying  to  do  was 
defend  his  district  against  outside  spe- 
cial interest  encroachment,  he  was 
trying  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  his 
constituents  about  big  special  interests 
coming  into  his  district  and  determin- 
ing what  was  best  for  his  district  with- 
out consultation  with  the  people,  with- 
out agreement  by  the  people. 

And  his  concerns  were  described  on 
this  floor  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  bills  as  being 
trivial;  that  that  is  a  trivial  concern, 
when  the  outside  special  interests 
want  something  and  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  that  district  says  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  his  dis- 
trict, that  is  a  trivial  concern,  we  were 
told  on  the  House  floor  this  week. 

But  this  week  also  brought  with  it  a 
number  of  other  actions,  .some  of  them 
not  on  this  floor  but  actions  taken 
behind  closed  doors  which  also  showed 
how  special  interest  power  is  having  a 
devastating  impact,  how  greedy  special 
interests  have  gotten  a  handle  on  the 
legislative  process  and  are  pulling  it, 
and  tugging  it,  and  tugging  it  away 
from  where  the  American  people 
would  wish  the  country  to  go. 

We  had  a  delay  on  consideration  of  a 
bill  that  many  Americans  regard  as 
important;  the  immigration  bill.  Now. 
there  are  many  of  us  in  this  House,  as 
there  would  be  many  people  out  across 
the  country  who  are  not  happy  with 
all  aspects  of  that  bill.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people,  seeing  the  advent  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  illegal  aliens  im- 
pacting on  our  labor  markets,  impact- 
ing on  our  welfare  system,  impacting 
on  the  many  aspects  of  our  lives,  are 
concerned   that   we   do  something   to 


stop  illegal  immigration  into  this 
country. 

This  House  has  refused  to  act  on 
that  bill.  We  have  been  assured  on 
many  different  occasions  we  were 
going  to  get  action  on  that  bill,  but 
this  week  we  learned  once  again  it  was 
going  to  be  delayed.  Why?  Was  it 
going  to  be  delayed  for  some  good  con- 
scionable  reasons? 

No.  It  was  being  delayed  because  the 
Democratic  Party  was  going  to  play 
politics  with  the  bill  a  little  while 
longer;  it  was  being  delayed  evidently 
because  of  the  California  primary 
coming  up  soon.  Was  it  being  delayed 
because  of  any  Members  of  Congress 
were  concerned  over  the  Democratic 
primary?  Well.  no.  because  no  Demo- 
crats are  regarded  as  being  in  major 
trouble  in  their  primaries. 

What  evidently  happened  was  that 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  now  a  candidate 
for  President,  called  the  Speaker  and 
said  that  it  might  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  this  vote  just  prior  to,  that  it 
might  cost  him  some  Hispanic  votes, 
and  after  all  what  we  had  here  was 
the  fact  that  finally  his  special  inter- 
est problems  were  coming  back  to 
haunt  him. 

He  has  promised  everybody  every- 
thing. So,  he  promised  the  Hispanics 
something  and  he  promised  labor 
something;  he  has  taken  money  from 
all  kinds  of  special  interests  powers 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden,  he  finds  two 
of  them  clashing  with  each  other.  The 
Hispanics  are  clashing  with  organized 
labor  and  he  is  caught  in  the  middle, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  have  that  re- 
solved prior  to  running  in  a  California 
primary  where,  in  fact,  there  might  be 
real  problems  for  him  if  that  kind  of 
clash  took  place. 

Well,  it  tells  you  something  about 
who  has  the  clout  around  here.  What 
happens  when  special  interests  take 
power?  And  it  is  one  more  case  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Halls  of  this  Congress, 
special  interest  power  has*  become  a 
dominating  power.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  worked 
on  this  immigration  issue  for  6  years 
now;  have  had  hopes  raised  and 
dashed  on  innumerable  occasions,  and 
obviously  am  seeing  some  frustration 
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visited  upon  myself  at  the  present 
time. 

But  that  really  is  not  all  that  impor- 
tant; what  is  important  is  the  corro- 
sive influence  of  special  interest  con- 
siderations on  the  legislative  process- 
es. 

The  gentleman  mentions  the  immi- 
gration issue  and  mentions  that  we 
have  been  promised  time  and  again  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it.  And  here 
we  are  2  years,  almost,  after  we  last 
dealth  with  it  on  the  floor  in  the  last 
throes  of  the  previous  Congress,  in  a 
lameduck  session,  when  we  were  given 
time  to  debate  it  from  10  at  night  until 
2  in  the  morning;  when  200  amend- 
ments were  introduced. 

The  real  irony  of  this  is  that  this 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  all  the 
way  through.  It  was  President  Carters 
administration  that  established  a 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
Policy.  And  they  went  out  and  they 
got  Democrats  and  Republicans,  got 
Members  of  the  House,  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  serve  on  it;  they  had 
representatives  of  organized  labor, 
Hispanic  community,  representatives 
of  the  religious  community;  they  had 
representatives  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  they  looked  at  this  thing 
for  2  years. 

As  often  is  the  case,  they  made  sure 
that  the  commission  would  not  report 
until  after  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion, which  is,  I  guess,  one  guide  to 
how  sensitive  things  are  around  here. 

But.  nonetheless,  that  occurred,  car- 
ried over  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. President  Reagan  did  not  exer- 
cise his  ability  to  change  the  member- 
ship of  that  Commission  but  rather  al- 
lowed that  Commission  to  finish  its 
business;  then  set  up  a  Cabinet-wide 
task  force  to  review  those  recommen- 
dations. 

They  then  sent  them  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  We  started 
working  on  them.  We  passed  out  a  bill 
out  of  our  committee  in  the  previous 
Congress.  The  Senate  passed  it  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote.  We 
passed  it  out  of  our  committee  this 
last  year,  a  year  ago  May,  the  Senate 
passed  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote;  bi- 
partisan support,  so  you  would  think 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  a 
very  difficult  issue;  complex  issue,  one 
that  is  fraught  with  emotion,  one  that 
is  fraught  with  controversy,  in  a  rea- 
sonable, responsible  way. 

The  problem  is  the  longer  you  delay 
a  bill  and  do  not  allow  full  consider- 
ation in  open  forum  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  longer  you  allow  cer- 
tain myths  to  be  created  by  the  bill; 
you  have  Presidential  candidate.  Mr. 
Jackson,  suggesting  that  the  bill  is 
going  to  make  us  like  South  Africa 
where  you  have  to  carry  an  internal 
passport. 

You  have  Mr.  Hart,  the  candidate, 
saying  that  this  bill  is  discriminatory. 
You  even  had  on  occasion  Tip  O'Neill 


saying  this  would  treat  Hispanics  the 
way  Hitler  did  the  Jews  and  make 
people  wear  dog  tags.  You  would  have 
all  of  these  extraordinary  emotion- 
filled  myths  created  that  absolutely 
undercut  the  ability  to  deal  with  a 
very  tough  issue  in  a  reasonable  way. 

I  want  to  say  we  have  had  bipartisan 
efforts  in  this  House  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  the  leadership  in  this  House  has 
allowed  politics  to  be  played  with  this 
issue  that  makes  it  ever  more  difficult 
for  us  to  address  it  in  a  responsible 
way. 

D  1730 

Mr.  Mondale,  evidently— and  this 
was  acknowledge  to  a  reporter  in  the 
New  York  Times— placed  a  personal 
call  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Tip 
O'Neill,  and  personally  asked  him  not 
to  allow  this  to  come  to  the  floor  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  said,  it  might 
cause  him  some  problems  in  the  Cali- 
fornia primary. 

My  question  is  this:  Mr.  Mondale 
started  his  campaign  saying  that  he 
ought  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  he  sat  there, 
and  he  knows  where  the  phone  is.  be- 
cause if  that  were  the  criteria  I  sup- 
pose the  people  who  clean  the  Oval 
Office  would  be  qualified  for  Presi- 
dent, but  because  he  .somehow  has  ex- 
hibited leadership  ar«i  it  is  decisive 
leadership  that  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
going  to  take  care  of  the  problems  and 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

So  what  does  Mr.  Mondale  do  on  a 
tough  issue,  the  type  of  issue  that  any 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  on  a  regular  basis, 
an  issue  that  is  controversial,  an  issue 
that  has  people  on  all  sides  of  it,  an 
issue  to  which  there  is  no  perfect  solu- 
tion only  an  imperfect  solution,  but  an 
issue  to  which  there  must  be  ad- 
dressed a  solution?  What  does  he  do? 
He  falls  back  10  yards,  and  he  punts. 
He  basically  said. 

Do  not  make  me  be  challenged  on  the 
question  of  leadership  when  the  voters 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  wheth- 
er I  pass  or  fail  that  test  of  leadership.  Put 
it  off  until  I  have  garnered  sufficient  num- 
bers of  delegates  in  the  delegate  search  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

Because  I  suppose  after  Mr.  Mon- 
dale gets  the  number  of  delegates  nec- 
essary who  are  pledged  to  him,  then 
voters  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  what  he  does,  or  what  he 
says  or  the  decisions  that  he  makes. 

All  I  can  ask  is  how  is  that  leader- 
ship? How  can  he  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  Mr.  Reagan, 
who  has  taken  positions  on  tough 
issues  and  who  has  taken  a  position  on 
the  tough  issue  of  immigration?  Mr. 
Mondale  is  criticized  for  being  part  of 
the  Carter-Mondale  administration 
and  there  is  a  lot  to  criticize  in  that 
administration.  At  least  President 
Carter  had  the  guts  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  this  issue  and  now 


Mr.  Mondale  is  going  to  run  away 
from  it. 

The  question  I  have  is:  Since  when  is 
a  qualification  for  President  of  the 
United  States  the  fact  that  you  can 
most  delicately  tiptoe  through  the 
tulips  of  all  the  special  interest  groups 
so  that  you  do  not  offend  any  single 
one  of  them  by  bruising  any  of  their 
petals?  And  that  is  what  we  have  here. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
and  I  think  it  is  an  important  point 
here,  we  are  talking  about  Hispanic  or- 
ganizational groups.  The  reason  that 
is  very  important  is  consistently  we 
have  heard  that  the  Hispanics  are 
against  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigra- 
tion reform  package. 

If  you  look  at  the  polls,  that  is  not 
true.  The  polls  show  overwhelming 
support  in  the  Hispanic  community, 
overwhelming  support  in  the  Anglo 
community,  overwhelming  support  in 
the  black  community  for  not  the 
Simp.son-Mazzoli  bill,  but  for  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
when  they  are  specifically  asked  about 
those  elements.  When  they  are  asked, 
"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  bolster  the 
border  patrol?  "  Over  70  percent  of  all 
those  groups  say  "yes."  When  you  say, 
"Should  we  stop  illegal  aliens  from 
coming  into  this  country  and  deport 
them? ',  over  70  percent  of  all  three 
groups  say  'yes.' 

If  you  then  say,  'Should  we  legalize 
those  who  have  been  here  for  a  signifi- 
cant period  of  time  in  an  illegal  status 
and  have  not  broken  the  law,  have 
been  good  members  of  our  society," 
and  the  question  has  always  been 
asked,  "Have  been  here  for  a  5-year 
period  of  time. '  over  70  percent  of  all 
groups  say  "yes." 

When  you  ask  the  question.  "Ought 
we  to  have  employer  sanctions?"  with 
all  the  problems  that  people  can  bring 
up  about  that,  over  70  percent  of  the 
American  people  say  ".yes."  And  the 
latest  poll  shows  among  Hispanics  it 
was  as  high  as  83  percent. 

Now.  what  has  happened?  We  have 
had  some  people  .say  the  poll  was 
slanted.  The  Lance  Terrance-Peter 
Hart  poll,  and  those  are  two  people 
who  are  used  by  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, "The  poll  was  slanted.  The 
questions  were  not  asked  properly.  " 

Let  us  go  to  the  Gallup  poll.  The 
Gallup  poll  is  the  one  that  shows  the 
83-percent  figure  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  Lance  Terrance  and  the 
Peter  Hart  poll.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  that,  let  us  go  to  the  Field  Foun- 
dation poll  in  California,  where  it 
shows  a  commonality  of  results  all 
across  the  board. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  when 
you  raise  special  interests  to  the  altar 
of  infallibility  what  you  do  is  create  an 
atmosphere  in  this  House  where  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  do  the  people's 
work  in  a  responsible  fashion.  That  is 
the  tragedy. 
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Sure,  I  am  upset  about  this.  Obvi- 
ously, I  am  upset  and  frustrated  about 
this.  But  I  am  far  more  frustrated 
about  the  American  people's  inability 
to  have  responsive  action  in  the  House 
than  I  am  over  my  own  frustration. 
And  what  message  does  it  send  to  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  bill  or  on  this  issue  for  4,  or  6,  or 
8.  or  10  years?  It  says  to  them. 

If  you  take  on  a  dirt.v  job  and  .vou  work 
and  you  work  on  a  bill  that  really  is  not 
going  to  give  you  any  political  benefits. 
when  push  comes  to  shove,  we  are  going  to 
kick  you  in  the  teeth. 

And  when  Walter  Mondale  calls,  and 
when  the  special  interests  come  calling,  we 
are  going  to  ignore  the  work  that  you  have 
done. 

So  the  message  here  is  one  that  was 
articulated  by,  of  all  people,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Jim  Wright, 
just  this  week  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  When 
asked  why  there  were  not  sufficient 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  here 
to  defeat  certain  amendments  that 
were  brought  forward  by  Republicans 
on  the  Bureau  of  Standards  bill,  he 
said,  basically,  "I  don't  know.  It 
doesn't  look  like  they  are  interested  in 
what  we  are  doing." 

It  seems  that  many  Members  are 
more  concerned  about  making  sure 
they  come  back  for  the  next  Congress. 
That  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  this  in- 
stitution. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  can  have  immigration  reform 
promised  to  you  in  October,  promised 
to  you  in  January,  promised  to  you  in 
February,  promised  to  you  at  the  end 
of  March,  promised  to  you  in  May,  and 
now  promised  to  you  again  in  June.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  being  overly 
delicate  or  overly  sensitive  when  I  sug- 
gest that  I  still  have  some  very  grave 
questions  about  whether  we  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this 
issue. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  that  point  I  just  want  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  is  correct  in  saying 
we  were  promised  this  in  February  and 
we  have  been  promised  it  since  then, 
but  we  should  not  lead  people  to  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  first  time  that 
the  bill  was  under  consideration. 

The  bill  has  been  in  committee  for 
far  longer,  has  it  not?  I  recall  in  the 
lameduck  session  after  the  1982  elec- 
tion we  were  permitted  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  Speaker  to  debate 
the  immigration  reform  bill.  Of  course 
he  would  not  let  us  vote  on  it,  so  it  did 
not  do  any  good. 

But  how  long  actually  has  the  immi- 
gration bill  been  in  the  works  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  Carter  Com- 
mission recommendations  came  to 
us 

Mr.  WEBER.  The  Carter  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  Carter  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  Reform 
came  to  us  about  3  months  after  the 
Reagan  administration  came  into 
office.  So  we  have  been  working  on  it 
at  least  since  that  time.  Our  commit- 
tee in  the  House,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  were  working 
with  that  Commission  and  following 
that  Commission.  We  had  Representa- 
tives on  it.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judicary  Committee,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  was  a  member.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  Mr.  Fish, 
was  a  member.  Mr.  McClory,  the 
former  distinguished  ranking  member 
was  a  member  of  that  Commission. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission  and  signed  off  on  its 
recommendations? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WEBER.  And  still  we  have  not 
seen  that  bill  brought  from  his  com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
now  well  over  a  year? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  as  I  say,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  had  it  in  No- 
vember, late  November/December 
1982.  We  were  not  given  enough  time 
to  deal  with  it.  We  have  been  dancing 
around  the  legislative  process  with  it 
ever  since.  I  am  afraid  that  the  criti- 
cism that  many  Americans  raise  about 
this  institution  may  be  borne  out  by 
this  experience.  There  are  those  who 
criticize  this  institution  by  suggesting 
that  we  duck  the  tough  issues,  that  we 
look  for  the  easy  issues. 

If  there  is  a  proclamation  that  we 
want  to  pass  here  condemning  this 
action  or  that  action  by  a  foreign 
country,  I  am  not  .saying  that  those 
are  not  important,  we  do  that  without 
much  difficulty. 

If  there  is  some  tough  consideration 
of  an  amendment  that  says  we  will  not 
allow  products  produced  by  slave 
labor,  we  not  only  do  not  successfully 
present  that  on  the  floor,  we  do  not 
even  get  the  opportunity  to  have  it 
presented  on  the  floor. 

When  you  deal  with  the  tough  issue 
of  immigration,  which  States  and  lo- 
calities cannot  deal  with  themselves, 
by  the  Constitution  immigration  is  a 
Federal  responsibility,  you  cannot  get 
the  Congress  to  move. 
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Florida  knows  that  we  need  action 
on  immigration.  California  knows  that 
we  need  action  on  immigration.  The 
great  Southwest  knows  that  we  need 
action  on  immigration.  Chicago,  111., 
knows  that  we  need  action  on  immi- 
gration. Virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union  knows  that  we  need  action  on 


immigration,  and  yet  we  do  not  do  the 
people's  work  here.  I  just  think  it  is  a 
black  eye  to  this  institution  and  ill 
serves  the  American  people  when  we 
allow,  first,  just  merely  governmental 
inertia  to  prevail  here,  but  then  to 
find  the  hoary  head  of  special-interest 
politics  directing  itself  into  this  insti- 
tution. It  really  means  that  somehow 
we  are  not  doing  the  people's  work. 

If  w'e  are  being  paid  $72,000  to  come 
here  to  Washington  and  deal  with 
noncontroversial  issues,  then  we  are 
far  far  more  paid  beyond  what  is  nec- 
essary. I  do  not  think  we  are  overpaid, 
but  it  is  apparent  that,  unless  we  start 
working,  that  argument  can  be  made. 

I  had  thought  that  the  Democratic 
Party  had  learned  that  the  American 
people  are  turned  off  by  the  great 
genuflection  to  special  interest  that 
Mr.  Mondale  showed  at  the  beginning 
of  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 
Evidently  they  have  not  learned  that 
lesson  because  that  it  appearing  more 
and  more  a  part  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  House. 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  just 
2  days  ago  Mr.  Wright,  the  majority 
leader,  I  think  told  us  in  good  faith, 
those  of  us  who  were  gathered  in 
Chairman  Pepper's  office  there  next 
to  the  hearing  room  for  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  they  intended  to 
bring  it  forward  on  the  floor  on  May 
21  and  give  us  7  full  legislative  days  to 
work  on  it.  And  I  believe  that  he  was 
as  startled  as  the  rest  of  us  when  he 
learned  that  Mr.  Mondale  has  not  dis- 
covered that  special-interest  politics  is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  But  unfor- 
tunately his  view  did  not  prevail.  Mr. 
Mondale  did.  And  what  we  have  here 
is  direct  action  taken  by  Mr.  Mondale 
to  insure  that  for  parti-san  political 
purposes  we  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  major  issue  that  the 
American  people  desperately  need  to 
be  addressed.  We  just  have  no  excuse. 
We  stand  before  the  American  people 
I  think  embarras.sed.  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  American  people  would  let  us 
know  how  they  feel  on  this. 

Since  Mr.  O'Neill  announced  in  Oc- 
tober that  we  would  not  deal  with  this 
issue  we  have  had  more  than  a  con- 
gressional district  full  of  illegal  entries 
into  the  United  States,  more  than 
500,000  illegal  entries  into  the  United 
States  just  since  October.  We  will  have 
well  over  1  million  people  apprehend- 
ed this  year,  we  will  have  more  than  2 
to  4  million  successful  illegal  entries 
into  the  United  States.  Maybe  the  pur- 
pose is  to  build  up  the  census  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  so  we  can 
have  more  Members  of  Congress  of  a 
particular  party.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  that  makes  much  sense.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  cannot  stand  for  it 
much  longer,  and  I  think  they  have 
just  got  to  be  scratching  their  heads 
today  when  we  say,  "Look,  in  24  hours 
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this  House  could  have  a  bill  intro- 
duced and  we  could  adopt  a  resolution 
here  on  the  floor  in  24  hours.  " 

The  Speaker  told  us  when  we  debat- 
ed the  ERA  that  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Speaker  is  control  of  the 
calendar  and  "I  bring  up  bills  when  I 
want  to  bring  up  bills.  " 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  example.  We  had  a  bill  out 
here  today  that  we  passed  today.  It 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House  for 
the  first  time  today.  We  had  it  intro- 
duced and  passed  here  today.  Why? 
Well,  it  happened  to  be  to  take  care  of 
a  big  contributor  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  If  you  contribute  a  lot  of  money 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  you  get  your 
bill  introduced  on  I  day  and  passed 
the  same  day.  But  if  you  want  to  take 
up  immigration,  if  you  want  to  take  up 
equal  access,  if  you  want  to  take  up 
acid  rain,  if  you  want  to  take  up  all  of 
these  kinds  of  things  you  cannot  do 
that.  "No.  sir.  boy.  we  cannot  get  those 
out  on  the  floor  to  talk  about  because 
you  do  not  have  enough  clout,  you  are 
not  a  big  enough  special  interest,  you 
have  not  signed  into  the  Walter  Mon- 
dale  special  interest  campaign.  There- 
fore, you  cannot  get  your  action  on 
the  House  floor."  That  has  to  be  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  devastation  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  have  had  Members 
of  the  other  party  in  this  body  come 
to  me  and  suggest  that  we  keep  up  the 
pressure  on  immigration  reform,  be- 
cause they  say  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing. I  have  had  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  say  to  me  and  encour- 
age me  that  we  ought  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  on  dealing  with  comprehen- 
sive legislation  on  crime.  I  have  had 
Members  come  forward  and  say  keep 
the  pressure  on  because  we  have  to  do 
something  on  the  insanity  defense. 

The  problem  is  that  this  place  is  run 
in  a  partisan  fashion.  There  is  one 
party  that  dominates  this  House, 
there  is  one  party  that  decides  what 
will  be  brought  up  and  what  will  not 
be  brought  up.  As  much  as  those 
Democratic  Members  encourage  us 
and  suggest  that  we  ought  to  put  the 
pressure  on  to  force  these  things  to 
the  floor,  there  seems  to  be  an  inabil- 
ity of  many  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  to  move  their  party  to  allow 
these  things  to  be  brought  up. 

My  fear  is  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  one  of  the  two  greater  political 
parties,  unfortunately  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  interests  of  the  far  left, 
that  if  the  ACLU  says,  "we  have  prob- 
lems with  crime  legislation."  crime  leg- 
islation does  not  come  to  the  floor.  If 
certain  people  say.  "we  have  problems 
with  immigration  reform."  immigra- 
tion reform  does  not  come  to  the  floor. 
If  the  ACLU  said.  "Don't  deal  with  in- 
sanity defense."  it  does  not  come  to 
the  floor.   If  the  ACLU  said.  "Dont 


deal  with  bail  reform."  it  does  not 
come  to  the  floor. 

Now.  those  are  genuine  groups, 
those  are  sincere  groups.  The  ACLU 
certainly  has  every  right  to  be  entitled 
to  their  own  opinion.  But  I  did  not 
know  that  the  American  people  elect- 
ed the  ACLU  to  determine  what  legis- 
lation should  be  considered  in  the  area 
of  crime.  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  give  the  gen- 
tleman just  another  example.  The 
ACLU  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation have  jointly  decided  that  the 
equal  access  bill  that  would  allow  reli- 
gious organizations  the  same  access  to 
the  public  schools  as  political  organi- 
zations or  cultural  oranizations  or 
.social  organizations  have,  the  NEA 
and  the  ACLU  have  decided  that  that 
legislation  is  in  the  bad  interest  of  the 
American  people,  even  though  vast 
members  of  the  American  people 
would  be  for  it.  And  so  what  did  they 
do?  Even  though  that  bill  was  sched- 
uled to  be  considered  next  Monday  on 
the  calendar,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
Democratic  Caucus  to  pull  it  off.  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  next  Wednesday  so  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  up  next  Monday, 
and  thereby  assure  that  the  legislation 
that  had  been  previously  scheduled 
would  be  off  the  calendar  for  Monday. 
These  same  groups  are  impacting  on 
the  ability  of  children  to  have  meet- 
ings in  school  that  have  a  religious 
purpose  as  well  as  being  able  to  have  a 
meeting  that  has  a  political  purpose. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the 
Young  Communists  League  can  meet 
in  the  schools  and  the  Youth  for 
Christ  Organization  cannot.  That  is 
precisely  what  is  happening,  because 
the  people  in  the  Democratic  Caucus 
are  listening  to  the  NEA.  a  left  wing 
organization,  and  the  ACLU.  another 
left  wing  organization. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  One  of  Oie^ceal  con- 
cerns I  have  about  the»-^ual  access 
bill  is  that  they  might  require  it  to 
have  a  very  easy  but  closed  off  or 
hidden  death,  and  that  is  send  it  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  a  subcommittee  on 
which  I  formerly  served.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  has,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hyde 
from  Illinois,  become  the  Bermuda 
Triangle  of  legislation  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about.  You  send 
it  there  and  it  is  never  seen  again.  It 
disappears  off  the  legislative  radar 
screen,  and  we  have  seen  that  on  issue 
after  issue.  Virtually  every  constitu- 
tional amendment  goes  to  that  sub- 
committee and  is  never  seen  again. 

There  were  announced  to  be  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  school  prayer, 
as  the  gentleman  will  recall,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  those  hearings  had  been 
canceled  because  they  polled  the  ma- 
jority Members  on  that  subcommittee 


and  found  out  there  was  a  lack  of  in- 
terest. That  kind  of  makes  you  wonder 
where  our  priorities  are  and  whether 
or  not  we  are  just  going  to  give  an  op- 
portunity, a  simple  opportunity  for 
debate  and  consideration  of  some  of 
these  questions. 

The  question  has  to  be  raised.  If  this 
body  does  not  accept  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  these  issues,  where  do 
the  American  people  turn?  I  do  not 
know  where  they  turn,  because  this  is 
the  place  that  is  established  by  the 
Constitution  to  ventilate  those  ideas, 
to  have  the  vigorous  debate  that  is 
necessary  as  opposed  to  the  hidden- 
door  trick  that  we  happen  to  see  pre- 
vailing more  and  more  here  with  any 
issue  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  apparently  support. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  absolutely  devastating  case 
and  he  is  absolutely  right.  What  is 
happening  is  that  behind  closed  doors 
deals  are  being  cut  which  advantage 
the  special  interests  and  ignore  the 
public  interests,  and  that  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  legislative  process  which 
the  American  people  cannot  ignore 
this  year. 
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I  would  like  to  switch  gears  here  if  I 
could,  and  talk  about  another  matter 
that  this  Congress  has  tended  to 
ignore,  which  we  ignore  at  a  great 
price  to  our  Nation,  because  the  recov- 
ery of  our  economy  and  the  ability  to 
put  people  to  work  is  by  far  the  great- 
est issue  that  we  face  now  and  for  our 
future. 

One  of  the  issues  that  we  have  got  to 
address  as  part  of  that  is  the  whole 
i.ssue  of  reform  of  our  monetary 
system,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding,  and  I  particularly  appreciate 
his  taking  the  floor  today  on  behalf  of 
an  issue  which  has  an  overwhelming 
interest  to  all  of  the  American  people, 
irrespective  of  their  political  party. 
That  is,  what  goes  on  behind  closed 
doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  listening  to  the 
gentleman  from  my  office  and  I 
walked  over  with  some  information 
that  I  wanted  to  share  with  he  and 
our  colleagues  who  are  here  because 
yesterday,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
there  was  an  article,  and  let  me  say, 
parenthetically,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  in  the  Speakers  chair 
today,  because  this  is  a  bipartisan 
issue.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  violating 
the  rules  of  the  House,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  as 
well  as  his  daddy,  who,  for  many  years 
fought  a  battle  to  open  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  process  within  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  uses  to 
decide  the  value  of  our  currency;  what 
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our  interest  rates  are  going  to  be;  what 
the  cost  of  money  is;  what  the  dollar  is 
going  to  do;  and  a  champion  of  democ- 
ratizing the  Fed  was  Mr.  Patman  of 
Texas,  and  now  his  son  is  here  sitting 
in  the  chair,  and  while  I  apologize  if  I 
have  violated  the  very  strict  rules  of 
the  House,  I  could  not  pass  up  the 
irony  of  some  Republican  Members  of 
the  Congress  talking  about  an  issue  in 
front  of  a  Democratic  House  which 
really  affects  all  of  the  people. 

Let  me  get  to  it:  The  Washington 
Post,  as  I  said,  revealed  yesterday 
morning,  in  an  article  by  John  Berry 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tight- 
ened monetary  policy  in  late  March  in 
order  to  slow  down  what  it  considers 
to  be  a  too-rapid  growth  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Now.  this  was  a  quote  of  Mr.  Frank 
Morris,  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  Boston.  That  has 
gone  unnoticed  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  am  sure  it  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
and  it  certainly  did  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  those  who  are  here  partici- 
pating in  this  democratization  of  the 
Fed  effort. 

This  morning  Mr.  Paul  Blustein  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  takes  this  fur- 
ther and  say.s,  not  only  did  Mr.  Morris 
of  the  Boston  Fed  reveal  what  the  Fed 
had  done  in  secret  in  late  March,  but 
he  was  chastised  by  another  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Mr.  Henry 
Wallach,  who  said  it  was  an  indiscre- 
tion. 

Let  me  quote:  "Fed  Board  members 
decline  to  comment  on  Mr.  Morris' 
statements,"  but  one  quotation  says, 
"I  would  only  be  compounding  the  in- 
discretion" said  one  Fed  Governor, 
Henry  Wallach. 

Now,  imagine  a  group  of  11  men  and 
1  woman  meeting  in  March,  in  secret, 
without  any  accountability,  and  not 
releasing  the  minutes  of  that  meeting, 
changing  the  policy  of  the  Fed  to  slow 
down  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and 
then  one  member  apparently  indis- 
creetly talks  to  some  of  his  clients  and 
suggests  that  the  Fed  has  moved  to 
slow  down  the  economy  and  is  called 
on  the  carpet  by  another  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  it  has 
gone  unnoticed  except  for  these  two 
articles:  one  in  the  Post  and  one  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Imagine  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  March  had  loosened  its 
policy  to  try  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
You  would  hear  people  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  am  going  to  depart 
from  this  bipartisanship  for  just  a 
moment  and  say,  incidentally,  we  have 
not  heard  much  from  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  other 
than  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause frankly,  no  one  seems  to  care 
that  the  Fed  is  tightening  and  raising 
Interest  rates  and  allowing  the  Federal 
funds  rate  to  go  up.  which  of  course. 


affects  the  prime  rate,  and  30-day 
paper,  and  90-day  paper,  and  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  it  is  all  done  in  secret. 
That  is  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  several  of  us  made  last  April  11 
when  we  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
of  the  Fed  release  its  minutes  immedi- 
ately so  that  the  markets,  the  capital 
markets  of  this  country,  which  some 
of  us  think  was  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  its  efficiency  to 
raise  capital,  and  to  provide  oxygen  to 
the  farmers  and  the  small  business- 
men and  women  and  to  the  equity  and 
venture  capital  markets  of  America. 
Our  bill  received  scant  attention,  but  I 
just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
those  lonely  few  Republicans  and  that 
one  lonely  Democrat  who  joined  us  in 
this  bill.  I  think  today  it  is  obvious 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  on  the  right 
track. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  found  the 
Holy  Grail:  that  we  have  absolute 
truth  at  our  fingertips:  but  I  think  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  simultaneously 
to  any  change  in  policy  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  precisely  to  offset  the  fact 
that  rumors  and  go.ssip  and  innuendos 
and  indiscretions  and  leaks  are  made. 

Imagine  now  for  a  moment  if  you 
knew  the  Fed  was  going  to  tighten; 
you  could  sell  bonds  short;  you  could 
buy  dollars;  you  could  sell  gold;  you 
could  intervene  in  foreign  exchange 
markets;  you  could  make  a  killing,  in 
other  words.  Who  gets  the  informa- 
tion? Some  people  sitting  up  in  the  8th 
or  9th  or  10th  floor  of  a  Wall  Street 
building.  But  the  American  people, 
what  about  the  American  people? 
What  about  the  worker  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  who  has  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates  for  the  home  mortgage?  What 
about  the  small  businessman  or 
woman  in  Florida  or  in  Pennsylvania? 
How  about  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
or  Pennsylvania  or  western  New  York 
or  wherever  they  are  in  this  country. 

It  is  unbelievable  what  has  hap- 
pened and  I  just  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  should  redouble  our 
efforts;  we  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  situation 
which  leads  to  a  bond  market,  I  will 
not  say  collapse,  but  you  cannot  look 
at  the  bond  market  over  the  past  few- 
weeks  and  not  recognize  that  it  has 
been  very  sour.  People  say,  so  what? 
Of  course,  that  is  only  the  oxygen 
supply  that  provides  much  of  the  seed 
corn  that  goes  to  finance  our  economic 
growth. 

What  is  worse,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
Fed  now  is  on  record  as  targeting 
nominal  GNP,  and  the  growth  in  the 
economy,  apparently,  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. Nominal  GNP  was  11.5,  12  per- 
cent, and  they  do  not  want  it  to  grow- 


over  9  percent.  So  what  they  are 
saying  is  that  the  economy  is  not  only 
growing  too  fast,  they  think  inflation 
is  caused  by  too  many  Americans 
going  back  to  work.  Imagine  the  think- 
ing in  an  elitist  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  who  are  deter- 
mining the  course  of  the  American 
and  the  world  economy,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  worried  that  growth 
causes  inflation. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
as  I  close  and  allow  for  some  dialog  on 
this  issue,  we  should  press  on;  we 
should  alert  more  and  more  people  to 
what  is  happening:  we  should  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  press  and 
the  American  people.  If  the  American 
people  have  the  information,  they 
know,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania pointed  out.  how  to  make  the 
right  decisions,  but.  if  it  is  all  done  in 
the  dark  at  midnight,  with  those  min- 
utes not  being  released  for  6  months, 
and  rumors  and  gossip  and  innuendo 
driving  our  markets,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  acts  to  the  detriment  of  not 
only  our  districts,  but  to  the  whole 
United  States,  indeed,  all  our  trading 
partners,  and  the  whole  world  and 
profits  a  few  and  impoverishes  the 
whole. 

n  1800 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  for  a  moment  to  point 
out  the  correctness  of  what  the  gentle- 
man says. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  point  that 
at  the  end  of  March  such  a  decision 
was  made  in  secret:  that  in  secret  a 
small  group  of  elitists  got  together  and 
decided  that  they  were  going  to  slow 
down  economic  growth.  Suppose  that 
same  decision  had  had  to  come  in  open 
session  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Would  any  real  Representative 
of  the  people  have  had  the  guts  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  one  of  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  is  slow  down  economic 
growth? 

Very,  very  few  votes  would  be  cast 
on  this  House  floor  for  that  kind  of 
policy,  and  because  it  would  be  done  in 
the  open  and  because  we  would  be  ac- 
countable. The  problem  with  that  is 
that  it  is  neither  accountable,  and  it  is 
doing  its  unaccountable  activities  in 
secret. 

So  the  gentleman  is  just  absolutely 
correct  in  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes,  if  he  would  yield  just 
another  second,  is  that  they  did  it  in 
secret.  I  do  not  want  to  accuse  them  of 
being  elitists,  but  it  is  certainly  an  atti- 
tude of  elitism  to  suggest  that  they 
know  what  is  better  for  the  American 
people  than  the  American  people 
themselves. 

Second,  what  bothers  me  is  the  se- 
crecy point,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  meet  over  48 
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hours.  They  decide  the  value  of 
money,  the  interest  rates,  30-day  and 
90-day  paper,  and  the  Federal  funds 
rate  to  a  large  degree.  They  determine 
all  of  these  things.  They  determine 
what  the  cost  of  money  is  going  to  be 
in  Argentina  and  in  Sudan  and  in 
Moroco  and  other  countries  who  are 
heavily  indebted  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  turn  around  and  say  that  no 
one  can  have  any  information  about 
what  they  did  for  6  weeks. 

It  really  points  up  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  say:  that  this  informa- 
tion should  be  released  simultaneous- 
ly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend both  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  our  colleague  from  New 
York  for  taking  this  issue  on  for  such 
a  long  time. 

What  all  this  says  to  me,  though,  is 
to  point  out  the  tremendous  confusion 
that  exists  about  monetary  policy  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 

When  the  two  bills  were  introduced 
on  April  11  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
all  of  us  on  the  floor  and  a  number  of 
others,  the  criticism  that  we  heard 
from  many  quarters  was,  "Well,  we 
cannot  let  the  Congress  get  involved  in 
monetary  policy,"  as  if  there  is  this  di- 
vinely inspired  monetary  policy  out 
there  and  if  we  mere  mortals  get  in- 
volved with  it.  somehow  we  are  really 
going  to  screw  things  up. 

It  is  time  to  say  that  the  emperor 
has  no  clothes.  We  had  one  monetary 
policy  during  the  1970's.  which  was  to 
target  interest  rates.  In  the  view  of 
the  people  who  were  running  the  Fed 
at  that  time,  that  led  to  high  inflation. 

So  then  in  1980  we  switched  to  an- 
other monetary  policy.  Then  we  were 
going  to  strictly  target  monetary 
growth,  and  we  fixed  it  to  a  set  of  ag- 
gregates and  we  were  going  to  manage 
the  money  supply  very  precisely  ac- 
cording to  a  Milton  Friedmanesque 
view  of  monetary  policy. 

Then  a  couple  years  later,  that  was 
not  working  quite  right,  so  we  decided 
we  were  going  to  change  the  monetary 
aggregates,  raise  the  level  of  growth  of 
the  money  supply,  so  we  made  that 
change  in  policy. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  we  have  initiat- 
ed another  basic  change  in  Fed  policy, 
and  all  those  monetarists  who  say 
they  do  not  want  us  to  interfere  with 
the  Fed  because  they  believe  in  con- 
trolling the  money  supply  should  not 
fool  themselves.  We  are  not  control- 


ling the  money  supply  as  the  target  of 
Fed  policy  any  more. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  the  Post  arti- 
cle that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
referred  to  earlier. 

Morris  said  similar  steps  should  be  expect- 
ed if  current  dollar  Gross  National  Product 
continues  to  grow  faster  than  the  Fed's  goal 
of  between  8  percent  and  9  percent  for  1984. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  economic 
growth  is  "more  sluggish,"  presumably 
a  good  thing,  "you  can  expect  the  Fed 
to  lean  in  the  other  direction." 

That  is  an  explicit  change  in  policy 
away  from  targeting  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates, whatever  they  may  be,  and 
that  is  another  question,  toward  tar- 
geting GNP.  Of  course,  we  have  to 
target  GNP  retroactively.  So  we  have 
a  basic,  fundamental  shift  in  monetary 
policy,  actually  the  fourth  monetary 
policy  in  as  many  years,  which  illus- 
trates to  me  that  there  is  tremendous 
confusion  again  at  the  highest  levels 
of  our  Government  and  that  we  are 
long  overdue  for  a  basic  debate  and 
reformation  of  that  whole  policy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  .iust  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  additional  comments 
related  to  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league from  New  York. 

I  have  said  this  before,  but  just  to 
put  it  in  context,  I  came  from  the 
banking  community  before  I  came 
here,  and  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
there  needs  to  be  that  separation  be- 
tween the  private  industry  and  also 
what  is  happening  as  far  as  public  de- 
cisions made  about  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  was 
always  suspect  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  know,  and  you  gentle- 
men keep  an  eye  on  me.  I  have  noticed 
that,  too. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
done,  though,  by  having  these  behind- 
closed-doors  discussions  about  what 
happens  with  monetary  policy  is  that 
we  have  really  taken  monetary  policy 
off  the  level  of  discussion.  We  have 
said  it  is  off  limits;  that  those  kinds  of 
discussions  ought  to  be  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  spend  all  of 
our  time  here  in  Congress  talking 
about  fiscal  policy,  how  much  we  raise 
taxes,  how  much  we  lower  taxes,  how 
much  should  we  spend,  how  much 
should  we  not  spend.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  real  issue,  and  let  us  face 
it.  the  economics  of  what  happens  in 
this  country  are  based  on  several 
things,  one  of  which  is  monetary 
policy  and  the  other  of  which  is  fi.scal 
policy,  but  we  never  get  into  those  dis- 
cussions here. 


So  what  has  happened  is,  as  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  vote  that  took  place  behind  closed 
doors  never  would  have  taken  place  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  but  a  great 
debate  could  have  taken  place  and 
maybe  we  would  have  learned  some 
things  that  we  should  be  doing,  that 
we,  as  legislators,  people  who  make  de- 
cisions about  who  gets  jobs  in  this 
country,  that  type  of  thing,  maybe 
that  discussion  should  take  place  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  think 
that  the  way  to  see  that  it  does 
happen  is  to  open  up  the  policy  deci- 
sion that  much  more. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida  and  Minnesota  made  real  key 
contributions  to  our  dialog  here.  None 
of  us  are  suggesting  that  we  telecast 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
meetings.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  public  and  the  press  sit  there  and 
watch  over  their  shoulders.  No  one  is 
challenging  the  respect  or  the  integri- 
ty or  the  independence  of  the  central 
bank  and  the  need  to  have  a  fiduciary 
role  for  that  bank. 

But  what  bothers  us  all  is  that,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  pointed 
out,  they  meet  in  secret,  then  the 
leaks  go  out,  and  decisions  are  being 
made  around  which  some  people  are 
profiting  that  ultimately  impoverish 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  un- 
tenable in  a  democratic  society. 

Our  bill  would  open  up  the  process 
to  the  extent  only  that  they  would 
have  to.  within  24  hours,  release  the 
minutes  if  there  is  a  change  in  policy. 
Article  I.  .section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
Congress  be  responsible  for  coining 
money  and  controlling  the  value 
thereof.  The  people  have  placed  in  the 
Congress  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  value  of  our  money,  and  if  the 
value  of  the  money  shifts  daily  and 
millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars  are 
speculated  upon  in  markets  around 
the  world,  notwithstanding  what  hap- 
pens in  Boston  and  Buffalo  and  New 
York  and  other  places  where  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  its  regional  centers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  that 
something  has  gone  askew,  notwith- 
standing the  idea  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  brought 
up  that  the  Fed  will  tighten  if  the 
economy  is  sluggish  and  it  will  loosen 
if  it  is  growing. 

Imagine  trying  to  manipulate  the 
economy  by  printing  money  or  extin- 
guishing money,  or  buying  bonds  or 
selling  bonds  around  a  backward-look- 


ing market  that  is  nominal  GNP  that 
you  only  know  about  once  it  has  al- 
ready happened. 

How  can  people  make  a  plan  for  the 
future?  How  can  a  young  couple  buy  a 
home  and  have  some  confidence  that 
the  interest  and  the  money  that  they 
have  to  invest  in  that  mortgage  is 
going  to  sustain  the  ability  of  that 
family  to  buy  a  home. 

It  is  an  outrage  and  the  American 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence  ought  to  be  rising  up  in  right- 
eous indignation  and  sending  letters 
and  postcards  to  their  Congressmen 
and  Congresswomen  and  telling  us  to 
do  something  along  the  lines  of  what 
Kemp  and  Walker  and  Weber  and 
Mack  and  Kasich  and  Patman  and 
others  would  like  to  do. 

n  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man just  made,  how  can  anyone  make 
plans  for  the  future  if  they  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen;  but  yet. 
you  know,  we  just  spent  the  last  4 
months  planning  fiscal  policy  for  the 
next  3  years  and  have  to  guess  what 
monetary  policy  is  going  to  be. 

The  second  part  of  that  is  again  sup- 
pose we  had  to  have  the  other  half  of 
the  debate  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  made  a 
case  about  strong  fiscal  policy,  main- 
taining tax  levels,  holding  spending 
levels  at  a  certain  point,  and  we  found 
out  that  the  other  side  of  the  debate 
was.  "My  heavens,  if  you  do  that,  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  money  supply 
and  we  are  going  to  do  that  by  raising 
interest  rates,"  what  do  you  think  the 
response  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  be? 

Again.  I  think  we  would  have  some 
meaningful  dialog  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether an  economic  policy. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  the  Fed  had  privately  and 
secretively  and  surreptitiously  eased, 
they  would  be  accused  to  trying  to 
help  Ronald  Reagan  get  reelected  and 
influence  the  economy;  but  the  Fed 
tightened  to  slow  down  the  economy 
and  not  a  word  is  being  said  in  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  the  Post  or  the  Times 
and  other  newspapers. 

I  will  guarantee  this.  Had  the  Fed 
eased  and  accommodated  the  recovery 
and  allowed  for  unemployment  to  con- 
tinue to  drop  and  the  nominal  GNP  to 
continue  to  climb  at  11  and  12  percent 
a  year  to  bring  down  the  deficit,  does 
anybody  doubt  that  the  deficit  would 
not  come  down  if  unemployment 
dropped  to  6  and  5  or  4?  Obviously  it 
would:  so  no  one  said  a  word  because 
they  tightened.  They  do  not  mind,  but 
I  will  tell  you  this,  you  and  I  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  this  day  after  day 
until  we  can  get  a  monetary  policy 
that  will  give  the  American  people 
what  they  desperately  need,  a  stable. 


sound,  honest  dollar,  a  dollar  that 
maintains  its  value,  a  dollar  that  is 
predictable  over  lime,  that  can  bring 
down  the  risk  premium  and  the  high 
interest  rates  that  are  being  charged 
borrowers  by  this  policy  of  confusion 
and  unpredictability. 

I  think  the  integrity  of  our  dollar  is 
the  single  most  overriding  economic 
issue  at  the  moment  and  it  is  .some- 
thing that  is  causing  not  only  a  lot  of 
pain  and  anguish  in  our  Third  World 
neighbor  friends  who  have  big  debts,  it 
is  causing  a  lot  of  pain  and  anguish  in 
my  district  of  western  New  York 
among  home  buyers  and  small  busi- 
ness people,  farmers  and  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time  just  for  a  moment  to 
remind  the  gentleman  that  we  do  have 
Members  of  the  opposition  party  who 
have  been  coming  to  the  floor  here  in 
recent  days,  as  a  matter  of  fact  just 
today  we  had  at  least  one  gentleman 
out  on  the  floor  talking  about  the  fact 
that  interest  rates  are  going  up  and 
how  the  economic  recovery  is  being 
aborted  and  .so  on.  In  other  words,  it 
has  become  a  political  heyday  for  the 
Democrats  to  suggest  that  somehow 
something  is  going  wrong  here.  What 
is  going  wrong  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  tightened  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  Federal  funds  rate, 
which  is  the  targeted  overnight  cost  of 
money  by  member  banks  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  went  from  8  and  8' 2  per- 
cent roughly  during  the  1983  growth 
period.  It  was  11  yesterday.  It  has 
gone  from  8  to  9,  to  10  and  11.  What 
has  happened  to  the  prime  rate?  The 
prime  rate  has  gone  up  a  full  point  in 
about  90  days. 

Now.  what  does  that  do?  That  raises 
the  cost  of  debt  service.  If  you  keep  in- 
terest rates  at  12  percent,  that  will 
double  the  national  debt  every  6  years. 

The  deficit  today  in  large  part  is  a 
result  of  the  credit  crunch  and  the 
high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  which  shuts  off  housing 
and  autos  and  agriculture  and  exports 
and  is  causing  so  much  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Third  World.  I  think  it  is 
an  absolute  issue  for  all  of  us  to  take 
consideration  of. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  could  comment 
on  something  that  he  really  brought 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  in  his  testi- 
mony several  months  ago.  Not  only  do 
we  have  a  problem  when  we  talk  about 
the  Fed  being  shrouded  in  secrecy,  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  brought  the 
issue  before  the  Fed  that  was  impor- 


tant and  something  that  needs  to 
come  out  in  the  light  for  purposes  of 
debate,  and  that  is  that  at  one  point 
we  have  the  Fed  targeting  Ml  and  ex- 
cluding M2  and  M3  and  then  you  turn 
around  and  find  out.  well,  they  think 
they  had  better  include  everything. 
Then  they  turn  around  from  that  and 
they  say.  well,  we  had  better  target  in- 
terest rates  rather  than  targeting  Ml 
and  M2. 

Does  that  not  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion  create  problems  in  the  capital 
marketplaces  of  this  country?  They 
are  always  complaining  that  they  do 
not  know  what  the  Congress  is  going 
to  do,  and  justifiably  so. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  is 
it  not  true  that  when  the  Fed  has  an 
inconsistent  policy  toward  the  way  in 
which  it  is  going  to  run  its  monetary 
train,  that  also  creates  great  uncer- 
tainty within  the  capital  markets.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  is  not  just  the  incon- 
sistency, although  that  is  a  problem.  A 
consistently  bad  policy  would  be  just 
as  perverse  as  an  inconsistent  other 
policy,  so  I  would  rather  the  policy  of 
giving  us  what  we  desperately  need, 
stable  prices,  sound  money  and  the 
type  of  low  interest  rates  that  we  had 
under  the  Bretton  Woods  Internation- 
al Monetary  System  for  almost  the 
last  half  century,  at  least  from  World 
War  II. 

You  know,  I  have  been  here  13 
years.  We  have  all  been  here  different 
times,  some  very  short  times,  others 
longer  times.  I  am  not  an  old  veteran, 
but  I  have  been  here  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
getting  there. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes;  I  am  starting  to  be- 
lieve in  the  seniority  system  very 
strongly. 

But  I  will  say  this.  I  really  believe, 
my  friends,  that  in  all  the  time  that  I 
have  been  here,  this  has  never  hap- 
pened. I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this. 

I  called  one  press  person  and  he  was 
laughing.  He  said.  "Oh,  that  doesn't 
mean  very  much." 

Imagine  someone  in  the  press  sug- 
gesting that  this  can  go  on.  If  you  or  I 
held  a  meeting  in  secret  that  had  this 
much  impact  on  markets,  capital  mar- 
kets and  other  markets,  to  be  sure, 
they  would  be  screaming  and  knocking 
down  our  doors.  How  can  the  press 
allow  the  Federal  Reserve  do  this?  We 
do  not  let  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  get  away  with  what  we 
allow  them. 

You  know,  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
press.  The  fault  is  right  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  allowing  an  agency 
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that  is  a  creature  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  get  away  with  it. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  not  the 
ones  who  are  here  and  sitting  in  the 
chair,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  read  the  Record,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  be  allowed  in  this 
election  to  get  away  with  the  secrecy 
that  shrouds  or  surrounds  this  issue.  I 
think  that  is  an  issue  of  populism,  if 
you  will. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  when  we  tried  to  hold  a 
somewhat  secret  meeting  with  regard 
to  tax  policies  a  couple  years  ago  and 
the  press  jumped  on  that  immediately 
and  had  TV  cameras  at  the  door  by 
the  time  we  left  the  meeting,  because 
you  know  that  is  something  that  evi- 
dently they  recognized  has  some 
impact  and  yet  cannot  understand  the 
impact  of  secret  meetings  here  which 
determine  this. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  last  point 
just  to  get  it  on  the  record  before  we 
go  any  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  raised  a 
good  point  and  I  think  it  is  one  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  had  brought  up  a  little  earlier, 
which  is  that  from  1979,  October,  until 
about  1982,  June,  the  Fed  was  target- 
ing a  very  narrow  definition  of  money. 
They  call  it  Ml.  Ml  basically  is  check- 
ing deposits  and  currency  in  circula- 
tion. It  now  includes  super  NOW  ac- 
counts, but  then  it  did  not. 

Then  in  1982.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  they  followed 
Ml.  From  1971  to  1979  they  targeted 
interest  rates.  From  1982  until  I  would 
say  probably  the  latter  part  of  1983 
they  were  targeting  a  combination  of 
interest  rates,  the  economy,  et  cetera. 

Now  apparently  they  have  changed 
again  and  they  are  targeting  nominal 
GNP. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  here  today, 
we  are  not  asking  the  Fed  to  print 
more  money.  I  do  not  want  the  Fed  to 
go  down  there  and  just  buy  bonds  and 
inject  reserves  into  the  system  and  try 
to  flood  the  markets  with  paper 
money  and  expand  our  credit  supply 
and  the  reserve  base  of  this  country  to 
force  down  interest  rates.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  on  this  floor  believe  in 
sound,  honest  money,  in  money  that 
will  maintain  its  value.  So  having  said 
that,  our  bill,  just  to  explain  it  a  step 
further,  requires  that  the  Fed  not 
loosen  or  tighten  around  a  narrow 
target,  such  as  Ml  or  a  narrower 
target  and  a  backward  looking  market, 
such  as  nominal  GNP,  or  a  Keynesian 
target,  which  would  be  interest  rates. 
What  we  are  calling  for  in  our  bill  is 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  I 
said  a  little  bit  earlier,  to  give  us  what 
the  purpose  of  monetary  policy  is,  to 
provide  a  stable,  honest  unit  of  ac- 
count, a  dollar  that  will  maintain  its 


value  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
will  not  be  inflated,  that  is.  devalued 
or  deflated,  that  is.  strengthened.  We 
want  a  dollar  that  is  sound  and  stable. 
You  measure  that  not  by  how  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  Ml. 
You  measure  that.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  by  some  price.  What  that  is 
there  is  much  debate  over. 

a  1820 

I  personally  believe  that  we  should 
stabilize  the  dollar  price  of  gold.  I 
think  when  President  Kennedy  in 
1962  said  that  we  want  to  keep  the 
dollar  as  good  as  gold,  he  said  that  was 
the  linchpin  of  the  national  financial 
trading  system.  I  think  President  Ken- 
nedy was  right.  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing,  we  had  4  and  5  percent  interest 
rates. 

But  I  do  believe  we  have  got  to  re- 
build this  international  monetary 
system.  We  have  to  have  a  domestic 
monetary  policy  that  gives  us  stable 
prices  and  the  best  gauge  of  stable 
prices  is  not  how  many  dollars  in  Ml 
or  M2  or  M3  or  L  or  any  of  the  other 
partial  equilibrium  models.  The  only 
real  index  that  you  can  use  is  those 
forward  looking  markets  such  as  pre- 
cious metals,  commodity  prices  at  the 
top.  or  future  levels,  and  ultimately 
using  gold  as  a  proxy,  as  a  proxy  for 
the  price  level,  and  then  buy  and  sell 
bonds,  or  inject  and  drain  reserves  on 
that  type  of  a  price  rule.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about,  price  stability  to 
give  the  American  home  buyer  and  the 
American  working  men  and  women, 
and  the  American  entrepreneur,  and 
our  friends  in  the  world  that  stability 
and  confidence  in  the  American  dollar. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  think  what  is  so 
amazing,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  a  clear  answer  for  what  the  appro- 
priate monetary  policy  is.  but  we  know 
this:  at  one  point  in  time,  and  I  wish 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
comment  on  this,  at  one  point  in  time 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  setting  mone- 
tary policy  on  the  basis  of  Mis.  which 
includes  money  in  circulation  and 
checking  accounts. 

If  you  took  your  money  from  a 
checking  account  on  Monday  and  put 
your  money  in  a  super  NOW  account 
on  Tuesday,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fed  we 
had  a  shrinkage  in  the  monetary 
supply.  If  you  turned  around  on 
Thursday  and  took  your  money  out  of 
a  super  NOW  account  and  put  it  in  a 
checking  account,  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Fed  the  money  supply  would  grow 
tremendously. 

Now.  does  that  really  have  an  impact 
on  the  proper  way  to  gauge  it? 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  the  fundamental  problem  with 
measuring  monetary  policy.  I  think 
that  the  bills  which  several  of  my  col- 


leagues have  joined  in  offering  provide 
a  first  step  toward  a  solution. 

So  that  the  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  some  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  put  forward  in  these 
bills  ancf  so  that  these  ideas  may  be 
correctly  associated  with  my  23  co- 
sponsors.  I  include  the  text  of  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  which  we  circulated 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  10.  1984. 

Dear  Colleague:  Recent  events,  including 
the  rise  in  the  discount  rate  and  the  prime 
rate,  have  thrown  the  spotlight  upon  the 
adequacy  of  two  aspects  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy— the  policy  itself,  and  how  it  is  deter- 
mined. 

We  are  seeking  your  cosponsorship  and 
support  for  two  bills  which  address  these 
concerns.  The  first  bill  is  designed  to  make 
Federal  Reserve  decisions  more  open  to  the 
public,  irrespective  of  their  content.  The 
second  bill  is  designed  to  restore  long-term 
price  stability  as  the  goal  and  target  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy,  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing down  interest  rales. 

PROCESS 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  es- 
tablished in  1913.  the  discretion  of  its  execu- 
tives was  limited,  both  by  its  charter  and  by 
the  system  within  which  it  operated.  Over 
the  years,  both  of  these  constraints  were 
first  weakened  and  then  removed.  Yet  the 
Federal  Reserve  continues  to  formulate 
monetary  policy  under  conditions  of  relative 
.secrecy  and  lack  of  accountability  to  the 
public  which  have  long  since  become  obso- 
lete. 

There  is  a  manifest  need  to  allow  the  mar- 
kets and  the  American  people  more— and 
more  timely— information  about  policy  deci- 
sions affecting  them.  Today  there  is  not 
even  any  legislative  requirement  for  the  pol- 
icymaking Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tees minutes  or  decisions  to  be  publicized, 
although  it  has  become  customary  for  the 
Committee  to  release  a  summary  after  wail- 
ing one  or  two  months. 

Recently,  this  delay  has  engendered  ex- 
treme uncertainty  in  the  world's  stock, 
bond,  commodity,  and  currency  markets,  as 
they  have  reacted  to  each  rumor  or  percep- 
tion of  monetary  policy  changes.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  the  efficiency  of  markets  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  accurate  information 
which  is  available.  The  recent  uncertainty 
over  Fed  policy  has  undoubtedly  damaged 
the  stability  which  is  nece.ssary  for  econom- 
ic and  investment  decisions.  This  benefits 
no  one  but  those  who  trade  upon  rumor  and 
real  or  imagined  inside  information.  The 
continuation  of  Fed  secrecy  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  an  anachronism. 

All  agencies  of  government  have  under- 
gone similar  democratic  reforms  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Disclosure  naturally 
tends  to  be  resisted  by  those  within  the  in- 
stitutions themselves.  But  •sunshine"  and 
freedom  of  information  measures  have  been 
applied  to  countless  other  agencies,  with 
positive  effect.  Clearly,  it  is  a  positive  bene- 
fit where  no  overriding  national  security  in- 
terest is  involved.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States'  central  bank  to  partici- 
pate in  this  general  opermess.  Its  decisions 
are  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  people. 

We  also  believe  that  the  responsiveness  of 
policymaking    can    be    improved    by    other 


measures.  Our  first  bill.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Reform  Act  of  1984.  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

First,  the  four-year  term  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  System  shall  begin  in  February  of  the 
calendar  year  after  the  President's  term 
begins.  This  provision  is  supported  by 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  and  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  made  an  ci  officio  member  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  as  he  was 
for  many  years.  Thus,  the  Administration 
could  no  longer  disclaim  responsibility  for 
monetary  policy  in  which  it  had  no  part. 

Third,  the  terms  of  the  Governors  of  the 
System  shall  be  reduced  from  14  to  seven 
years— which  is  still  longer  than  the  term  of 
a  U.S.  President.  Senator,  or  Congressman. 

Fourth,  the  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  publicly  announce  all  policy  decisions 
on  the  day  on  which  they  are  adopted. 

These  measures  would  modernize  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  bringing  its  practice  of  deci- 
sion making  to  the  threshold  of  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

POLICY 

Just  as  important  as  the  way  in  which 
policy  is  made  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
policy  itself.  Much  of  the  current  uncertain- 
ty over  Federal  Reserve  policy  reflects  the 
unlimited  discretion  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  the  absence  of  any 
established  rule  for  guiding  its  policy. 

This  is  partly  a  failure  of  the  law.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  legislation  authorizing  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  contains  no  direction  stating  that 
the  integrity  of  our  currency  should  be  the 
central  bank's  primary  goal.  Our  second  bill, 
the  Balanced  Monetary  Policy  and  Price 
Stability  Act  of  1984.  corrects  this  omission 
by  instructing  the  Federal  Reserve  to  make 
long-term  price  stability  its  overriding  objec- 
tive, which  would  avoid  inflationary  as  well 
as  deflationary  swings  in  prices. 

Also,  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  monetary 
standard  like  the  precious  metals,  the  Fed 
needs  stricter  guidelines  for  its  discretion  in 
setting  intermediate  policy.  Accordingly,  our 
second  bill  would  direct  the  Fed  to  abandon 
its  on-again.  off-again  policy  of  "targeting" 
measures  of  the  money  supply  which  are 
constantly  being  shifted,  changed,  and  rede- 
fined. Nor  would  it  be  permitted  to  "peg"  in- 
terest rates,  as  it  did  for  many  years,  with- 
out reference  to  its  overriding  objective  of 
price  stability. 

If  the  central  bank's  objective  is  price  sta- 
bility, we  believe  it  should  actually  target 
some  proxy  for  the  general  price  level.  Our 
second  bill  directs  the  Fed  to  devi.se  a  price 
index  for  this  purpose:  to  set  a  target  range 
for  the  index;  and  to  conduct  its  policy  ac- 
cording to  this  target.  No  other  guide  can 
possibly  determine  whether  monetary 
policy  is  too  loose  (inflationary)  or  too  tight 
(deflationary). 

Specifically,  this  second  bill  does  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  states  clearly  for  the  first  time  that  the 
overriding  goal  of  Federal  Reserve  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar,  which  necessarily 
means  long-term  price  stability.  The  central 
bank  directed  to  aim  for  strong  economic 
growth,  low  interest  rates,  and  stable  ex- 
change rales,  in  so  far  as  this  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  long-term  price  stability. 

As  an  intermediate  target  for  conducting 
this  policy,  the  Treasury  Secretary  and  the 
Fed  Chairman  shall  devise  an  index  of 
prices  for  use  as  its  intermediate  monetary 
target.  The  index  shall  contain  one  or  more 
commodities,  chosen  for  their  sensitivity  to 
long-term  trends  rather  than  transitory  or 


cyclical  price  movements.  Once  established, 
a  decline  of  the  index  below  its  target  range 
shall  signal  the  central  bank  to  ease  its 
monetary  policy,  while  a  rise  In  the  index 
above  its  target  range  shall  signal  a  need  to 
tighten. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  seek  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
task  force  and  an  international  conference, 
made  up  of  our  major  trading  partners.  The 
purpose  of  the  task  force  and  the  confer- 
ence would  be  to  consider  reforms  of  the 
international  monetary  system  which  would 
result  in  greater  world  wide  price  stability, 
more  stable  exchange  rates,  and  a  liberal 
trading  system.  It  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  making  honest  money  the  foundation  of 
a  sound  international  economy. 

If  the  policy  outlined  above  had  been  in 
place,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  wild  swings  in  prices,  interest 
rates,  world  monetary  reserves,  exchange 
rates,  and  economic  growth  during  the  past 
dozen  years.  In  particular,  it  would  have 
prevented  the  wild  and  inflationary  fall  of 
the  dollar  of  the  late  1970s  and  the  debili- 
tating rise  since  1980  which  has  hurt  U.S. 
industries  relying  on  exports  or  competing 
with  foreign  imports.  We  believe  interest 
rates  would  be  lower  today. 

These  monetary  reforms  are  long  overdue, 
and  we  urge  you  to  support  them.  Please 
contact  Mac  Carey  at  x55265  if  you  have 
any  further  questions,  or  if  would  like  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  either  or  both  of 
these  measures. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Trent  Lott.  Henry  Hyde.  John  Hiler, 
Jim  Courter,  Dan  Lungren.  Barbara 
Vucanovich.  Jack  Kemp,  Newt  Ging- 
rich. Connie  Mack,  Vin  Weber.  Dan 
Coats.  Mickey  Edwards.  Stan  Parris. 
Bill  McCollum.  Mark  D.  Siljander, 
John  R.  Kasich,  Ed  Bethune.  Denny 
Smith.  Hank  Brown,  Dan  Burton. 
Howard  C.  Nielson,  Frank  R.  Wolf. 
Bill  Dannemeyer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 


MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  raised  an  interesting  issue 
which  is  how  do  you  measure  the 
money  supply. 

First  of  all.  you  have  raised  a  very 
important  point.  If  it  is  cash  and 
checking  deposits,  what  happens  if 
you  go  into  a  super  NOW  account, 
what  happens  if  you  put  it  in  a  money 
market  deposit  account?  There  are 
money  market  deposit  accounts  that 
are  cash  money  market  deposit  ac- 
counts, there  are  money  market  depos- 
it accounts  that  might  be  savings.  How 
does  the  Fed  determine  what  is  Ml  or 
M2? 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question 
rhetorically.  We  have  a  banker  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  from  Florida.  He 
can  perhaps  inform  us.  This  is  the  ul- 
timate    rhetorical    question    to    our 


friends  who  just  want  to  measure 
monetary  policy  by  the  money  aggre- 
gates. 

What  is  the  money  supply  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.?  What  is  the  money 
supply  of  Sarasota.  Fla?  What  is  the 
money  supply  of  Columbus.  Ohio? 
What  is  the  money  supply  of  the 
United  States? 

You  cannot  measure.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  you  cannot 
measure  the  supply  of  money  because 
you  do  not  know  what  the  demand  for 
money  is.  You  do  not  know  what  our 
friends  are  doing  with  their  money. 
You  do  not  know  what  our  wives  are 
doing  and  what  is  the  lag.  Some  say  6 
months,  some  say  a  year. 

Incidentally,  money  is  fungible.  It 
comes  across  borders.  It  electronically 
shifts  across  borders.  We  do  not  live  in 
a  partial  economy.  We  live  in  a  global 
economy  and  you  must  measure  mone- 
tary policy  by  what  happens  to  prices. 
And  if  prices  are  rising,  that  is  infla- 
tion and  they  should  be  tightening.  If 
prices  are  falling,  that  is  deflationary 
and  we  should  be  easing,  and  we 
should  buy  and  sell  bonds  around  the 
best  proxy  for  prices,  which  is  not  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  it  is  not  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index;  it  is  not  Ml. 

The  best  price  index,  frankly,  and  I 
know  I  am  probably  going  further 
than  some  of  my  colleagues  would  go 
at  this  point,  but  I  think  the  best 
proxy  for  prices  is  what  is  happening 
to  gold. 

But  imagine  this  morning  if  you 
knew  that  the  Fed  had  tightened  and 
no  one  else  knew  it.  What  would  you 
do  with  your  gold?  You  would  sell  gold 
and  buy.  you  might  buy  something, 
you  might  buy  dollars.  You  would  take 
a  non-interest-bearing  asset  and  buy 
an  interest-bearing  asset. 

Conversely,  if  prices  are  rising, 
people  will  sell  their  interest-bearing 
assets  and  buy  a  precious  metal  and 
they  will  speculate  in  gold. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  a  minute,  because  I  want  to  ac- 
centuate a  point  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  touched  on  but  did  not 
elaborate,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  define 
the  money  supply,  and  I  think  that  is 
impossible,  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  begin  to 
measure  aggregate  demand  for  money 
in  that  we  are  in  an  international  mar- 
ketplace, because  all  the  decisions  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  are  now 
made  on  an  international  basis.  People 
in  Tokyo  decide  if  they  are  going  to 
buy  things  in  the  New  York  market- 
place, so  when  you  try  to  measure 
demand  for  money,  even  if  you  could 
do  that  in  this  country,  you  would  not 
even  be  beginning  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  KEMP.  'Velocity  is  a  commonly 
recognized  measure  of  the  demand  for 
money.  But,  unfortunately,  measuring 
the  velocity  of  money,  that  is  a  back- 
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ward-looking  indicator.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out  that 
nominal  GNP  was  a  backward-looking 
market  and  so  is  velocity.  You  do  not 
tell  what  happens  to  velocity  and 
nominal  GNP  until  after  it  has  hap- 
pened, so  what  does  the  Fed  do. 

We  are  operating  on  Paul  Volckers 
personal  standard.  We  do  not  have  a 
gold  standard.  We  do  not  have  a  stand- 
ard. There  is  no  measure  and  there  is 
no  guideline.  There  is  no  rule.  There  is 
no  intellectual  guideline  around  which 
anybody  can  make  a  decision  about 
the  future  of  the  dollar. 

You  have  to  wait  for  the  gossip  and 
the  leaks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two  ob- 
ligations to  the  American  people.  A. 
we  have  an  obligation  to  allow  all  of 
the  American  people  to  be  let  in  on 
what  the  Fed  is  doing  within  24  hours 
of  their  changing  policy:  and  B,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  American 
people  to  give  them  a  sound  monetary 
policy  which  will  keep  interest  rates  at 
their  historically  average  level,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  I  think  it  is  single 
digit.  It  is  much  closer  to  single  digit 
than  it  is  to  double  digit. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  to  stabilize  the 
price  level  around  some  forward-look- 
ing economic  index.  And  I  would  hope 
that  we  have  started  at  least  raising 
the  con.sciousness  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues about  this  very  important 
issue  facing  all  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
particularly  on  what  he  just  said,  and 
that  is  for  far  too  long  we  have  con- 
centrated exclusively  on  fiscal  policy 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
monetary  policies  that  are  conducted 
in  the  country.  And  while  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  only  been  faced  with 
the  issue  of  fiscal  policy,  and  most 
people  in  this  Chamber  in  my  judg- 
ment are  only  concerned  about  the 
issue  of  fiscal  policy,  to  ignore  mone- 
tary policy  is  like  trying  to  peddle  a  bi- 
cycle with  only  one  peddle.  They  have 
to  work  in  sync.  If  you  have  an  irregu- 
lar, inconsistent  monetary  policy,  but 
the  greatest  fiscal  policy  in  the  world, 
you  are  still  going  to  have  severe  prob- 
lems within  your  economy. 

What  is  essential  is  for  the  American 
people  and  the  press,  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
perhaps  awakened  the  sleeping  giant, 
for  the  press  and  the  public  to  start 
asking  the  question  about  what  is  this 
powerful  body,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful bodies  that  exists  in  the  world 
today,  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  is 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  which  at  least  at 
best  has  inconsistent  monetary  policy 
within  the  period  of  the  last  4  or  5 


years.  We  need  to  be  in  debate  on  this. 
We  need  to  be  discussing  what  is  ap- 
propriate monetary  policy. 

Is  Jack  Kemp  right?  Is  Connie  Mack 
right?  Is  ViN  Weber  right?  Is  Jim 
Wright  or  Tip  O'Neill  right?  Who  is 
right?  We  have  to  start  discussing  this, 
because  up  until  now  we  have  had  no 
discussions  on  really  what  monetary 
policy  is  all  about  and  what  the  Fed 
has  been  all  about.  All  of  the  discus- 
sion, most  of  the  people  within  the  na- 
tional newspapers  or  the  magazines  or 
radio  or  on  TV.  except  for  an  occasion- 
al appearance  by  Mr.  Kemp  on  the 
■McNeill-Lehrer  Report."  is  to  focus 
exclusively  on  fiscal  policy.  If  we  do 
that,  the  American  people  suffer  and 
the  people  in  my  district  suffer,  and 
the  people  in  Youngstown  suffer.  The 
people  across  this  country  suffer  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
policy  that  can  help  us  solve  this 
severe  economic  problem  that  we  seem 
to  come  in  and  go  out  of. 

So  I  guess  that  I  think  the  bill  is  ex- 
cellent. I  was  an  original  cosponsor. 
Let  us  end  the  secrecy  and  let  us  con- 
tinue the  debate,  and  hopefully  put- 
ting good  minds  together  we  will  come 
up  with  a  policy  that  makes  sen.se, 
that  will  ultimately  help  the  American 
people. 

n  1830 

But  please  let  us  not  just  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  fi.scal  policy  be- 
cause we  are  missing  a  large  part  of 
the  ball  game.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  a  little  different  aspect  of  this 
whole  debate,  but  it  relates  very  much 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just 
said.  We  focus  in  this  body  almost  ex- 
clusively on  fiscal  policy,  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  interest  rates 
we  focus  almost  exclusively  on  the  def- 
icit. 

I  have  a  pretty  good  conservative 
record,  as  does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  just  spoke,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  everybody  else 
participating  in  this  debate.  But  in  my 
district  which  is  a  rural,  agricultural 
district,  the  interest  rate  situation  is 
literally  life  threatening  right  now  to 
a  lot  of  small  businessmen  and  family 
farmers. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  need  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  what  exactly  is  the  cause  of 
the  high-interest  rates  crippling  cer- 
tain sectors  of  our  economy. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments. I  also  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's hospitality,  giving  up  so  much 
of  his  precious  time,  particularly  on 
television,  to  allow  for  this  discussion. 
But  imagine  for  a  moment,  seriously 
for  just  a  moment,  imagine  what  the 
deficit  would  be  if  interest  rates  were 
at  6  percent. 


What  do  you  think  would  happen  in 
housing  and  autos  and  agriculture  and 
to  small  business  opportunities?  And 
we  have  all  been  pleased  about  the 
fact  that  in  1983  there  were  4.5  million 
new  jobs  created.  Imagine  what  this 
economy  could  do?  Talk  about  a  sleep- 
ing giant,  the  sleeping  giant  is  the  free 
enterprise  American  system. 

If  we  had  the  historical  level  of  in- 
terest rate.  6.  7.  8  percent:  I  think  $125 
billion  of  this  deficit  is  clearly  associ- 
ated with  the  unemployment  that  has 
been  the  result  of  an  artifically  high 
interest  rate  policy  prescribed  for  the 
American  economy  for  almost  3'/2 
years. 

It  is  time  to  give  the  American 
people  what  they  desperately  need; 
not  only  honest  money  but  a  level  of 
interest  rates  that  will  allow  for  this 
great  economy  to  move  to  ever-higher 
levels  of  output  and  growth  and  pro- 
duction and  savings  and  capital  forma- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

I  want  to  go  through  a  few  statistics. 
a  little  analysis.  As  I  stated  the  point 
we  keep  debating  around  here,  is  the 
impact  on  interst  rates.  The  theory  is 
they  are  crowding  out:  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  borrow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  it  is  in  competi- 
tion with  private  borrowers:  that  com- 
petition increases  demand  for  money 
and  that  pushes  up  the  price  of  money 
and  interest  rates. 

There  is  of  course  something  to  that 
theory.  But  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  Federal  Government  borrowing 
of  course  is  not  the  only  kind  of  gov- 
ernment borrowing  that  crowds  out 
private  borrowing,  crowds  out  savings. 
State  and  local  governments  as  well 
crowd  out  private  savings. 

So  we  really  should  be  talking  about 
total  government  borrowing. 

In  that  context,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  following  statis- 
tics from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's current  publication  "Economic 
Outlook."  in  a  column  by  the  chief 
economist  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Richard  Rahn. 

Quoting  from  this  article,  Mr.  Rahn 
says: 

Many  politicians  and  commentators  con- 
tinue to  pound  away  with  the  as.sertion  that 
we  are  running  $200  billion  deficits.  If  the 
assertion  were  true,  and  if  it  were  not  used 
as  an  excuse  to  justify  destructive  tax  in- 
creases, no  harm  would  be  done.  However, 
the  fact  is  the  $200  billion  number  is  mythi- 
cal. It  is  mythical  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
form with  accepted  accounting  practices. 
Also,  the  federal  deficit  number  is  of  limited 
relevance  because  it  is  only  part  of  the  total 
government  deficit  or  surplus. 

Currently,  state  and  local  governments 
arc  running  a  surplus  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $68  billion  for  1984.  and  much 
of  this  surplus  results  from  a  transfer  of 
monies  from  the  federal  government  to 
state    and    local    governments.    Hence,    the 


total  deficit  from  all  levels  of  government  is 
a  much  more  meaningful  number. 

Adding  federal  spending  of  approximately 
$913  billion  to  state  and  local  government 
spending  of  about  $464  billion  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  gives  a  total  of  $1,377  trillion. 
Expected  tax  receipts  at  the  federal  level 
are  $724  billion,  and  stale  and  local  govern- 
ments are  expected  to  bring  in  some  $532 
billion.  Total  anticipated  tax  revenue,  then, 
is  $1,256  trillion. 

Subtracting  total  revenues  from  total 
spending  yields  an  aggregate  projected 
budget  deficit  for  all  government  of  $121 
billion.  This  is  equivalent  to  3.5  percent  of 
GNP.  down  from  5.5  percent  of  GNP  in 
1983. 

The  deficit  number  for  all  government 
spending  is  more  meaningful  if  we  distin- 
guish between  government  spending  on 
long-lived  a.ssets,  or  capital  spending,  and 
current  expense  items.  Such  a  distinction  is 
made  by  all  businesses.  If  a  busine.ss  buys  a 
new  building  or  durable  machine,  the  cost 
would  be  recorded  as  an  as.set  in  the  capital 
account.  Capital  spending  is  capitalized  and 
depreciated  over  the  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing, machine  or  automobile.  Paper  clips  and 
employee  wages  would  be  recorded  as  ex- 
penses. 

Similar  distinctions  between  capital  and 
expense  outlays  can  be  made  when  looking 
at  government  spending  at  the  federal,  stale 
and  local  levels.  The  bulk  of  government 
spending  is  in  the  form  of  transfer  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  and  these  items  should 
be  expensed  just  as  a  private  firm  would  ex- 
pense wages  and  salaries.  Government  at  all 
levels  also  spends  money  on  capital  goods, 
such  as  automobiles,  with  three  year  useful 
lives,  aircraft  carriers,  with  30  year  lives, 
and  bridges  and  dams  which  may  have 
useful  lives  beyond  50  years. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  merely  to  il- 
lustrate that  if  government  used  appropri- 
ate accounting  standards,  the  deficit  num- 
bers would  appear  very  different.  In  fact,  if 
sinking  funds,  for  the  presently  unfunded  or 
underfunded  federal  retirement  system. 
Social  Security  system,  Medicare,  and  so 
forth,  were  established  (as  private  business 
is  required  to  do),  the  situation  would  have 
appeared  to  be  much  wor.se  for  many  years. 

Reviewing  past  reports  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  or  the  projections  of  the 
Congre.ssional  Budget  Office  reveals  that 
budget  deficit  projections,  even  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  are  notoriously  inaccurate. 
Hence,  to  develop  policy  on  the  basis  of 
mythical  numbers  that  cannot  be  forecast 
with  reasonable  certainty  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  foolhardy. 

The  current  discussion  in  the  media,  and 
emanating  from  politicians,  concerning  the 
deficit  tends  to  confuse  the  real  problems 
facing  our  economy  with  their  symptoms. 
Economists  and  political  leaders  should 
learn  from  the  medical  profession  that  one 
must  treat  the  di.sease.  not  the  symptom. 
The  widespread  failure  of  many  politicians, 
commentators,  and  even  some  businessmen 
to  understand  the  real  reason  deficits  are 
undesirable  is  seen  in  the  counterproductive 
solutions  they  advocate  for  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  major  goal  of  eco- 
nomic policy  should  be  to  increase  real  per 
capita  income  for  all  of  our  citizens,  then  it 
follows  that  we  need  to  increase  our  rate  of 
productive  savings  and  investment  for  cap- 
ital formation.  Increasing  productivity  is 
the  key  to  increasing  the  standard  of  living, 
and  the  single  most  important  factor  to  in- 
creasing productivity  is  to  add  to  the  pro- 


ductive capital  that  each  worker  utilizes. 
Thus,  if  the  deficit  absorbs  a  major  share  of 
our  national  savings  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  productivity  .and  capital  formation, 
real  economic  growth  is  reduced.  In  additon. 
deficits  themselves,  while  symptomatic  of 
the  Congress'  inability  to  control  the 
growth  of  spending,  do  present  several  prob- 
lems in  and  of  themselves. 

First,  mounting  deficits  increase  the  inter- 
est payment  expense  of  the  federal  budget. 
Already,  payment  of  interest  on  the  existing 
national  debt  is  roughly  $108  billion  per 
year.  It  is  the  third  largest  budget  item 
after  national  defense  and  Social  Security. 
This  problem  could  be  partially  alleviated 
by  i.ssuing  inflation-indexed  or  gold-backed 
government  bonds.  Such  bonds  could  reduce 
total  interest  charges  substantially  by  re- 
ducing the  interest  rates  demanded  by  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds. 

Second,  as  discussed  above,  large  amounts 
of  government  borrowing  is  believed  to 
■crowd  out"  private  borrowing  by  individ- 
uals and  businesses.  This  reduces  the  capital 
available  to  business  and  individuals,  or  at 
least  raises  the  cost  of  capital  to  them. 

There  arc  two  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  "crowding  out.  "  First,  reduce  the 
deficits  themselves  by  cutting  the  growth 
rate  of  the  government  spending.  Or  second, 
increase  the  total  stock  of  saving  available 
to  both  government  and  private  borrowers. 
Assuming  that  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
address  the  question  of  serious  budget  re- 
straint in  the  near  future,  as  now  .seems 
likely,  the  question  becomes,  how  can  we  in- 
crease the  savings  pool  available  to  borrow- 
ers? 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
(ERTA)  provides  one  example.  By  increas- 
ing the  depreciation  allowances  and  cutting 
the  marginal  tax  rates  facing  businesses, 
the  internal  cash  flow  of  corporations  has 
increased  and  now  finances  over  97*^^  of  cor- 
porate capital  outlays.  This  is  up  from  only 
85%  during  the  10  years  prior  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act.  Thus,  lower  corpo- 
rate taxes  reduces  the  borrowing  demands 
of  American  busine.ss  and  thereby  reduces 
the  "crowding  out"  of  government  borrow- 
ing. Conversely,  if  the  advice  of  some  politi- 
cians is  followed  to  raise  corporate  taxes, 
then,  we  would  see  the  problem  of  crowding 
out  increase. 

For  individuals,  the  same  analysis  holds 
true.  Since  individuals  tend  to  consume  at 
constant  rates  over  short  periods  of  lime, 
higher  lax  rates  will  simply  reduce  individ- 
ual savings  and  investment  and  thus  exacer- 
bate the  problems  posed  by  budget  deficits. 

As  was  true  with  business.  ERTA  pha-sed 
in  lower  marginal  tax  rates  for  individuals 
allowing  them  to  finance  more  of  their  cap- 
ital needs  out  of  their  own  increased  sav- 
ings. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  value  of  individual  stock 
holdings  due  to  the  bull  market  has  greatly 
increased  wealth  and.  therefore  the  effec- 
tive savings  of  individuals. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  seriously  address  the 
problem  of  deficit  spending,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  slow  the  growth  rate  of  all 
government  spending— federal,  state  and 
local— and  at  the  same  time  reduce,  not  in- 
crease, the  tax  bias  against  productive  sav- 
ings and  investment. 

Now  the  point  that  I  want  to  make 
here  is  that  we  are  all  presuming  that 
reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
will  bring  down  interest  rates.  That  is 
the  sole  focus  of  discussion  and  activi- 
ty   in    the    Congress    of    the    United 


States.  I  think  deficits  are  important;  I 
think  we  should  get  deficits  down.  But 
Mr.  Volcker  came  and  testified  before 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  that  if 
there  were  a  $50  billion  reduction  in 
the  Federal  deficit,  it  would  result  in 
his  judgment  in  a  one  point  decline  in 
the  prime  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  in  that  period  of  time  seen 
more  than  a  $30  billion  reduction  in 
the  projected  Federal  deficit  and  far 
more  than  that  if  you  count  in  State 
and  local  governments  as  well  and 
what  has  happened  to  interest  rates? 
They  have  gone  up. 

Now  I  think  that  when  we  start  talk- 
ing about  deficits  and  focus  on  deficits 
as  a  key  to  lowering  interest  rates,  we 
are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  lost  his  wallet  in  the  alley 
but  looked  for  it  under  the  streetlight, 
because  the  light  was  better.  We  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  monetary 
policy  because  it  is  difficult  and  com- 
plex. 

But  there  is  zero  evidence  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  last  12  to  18 
months  to  suggest  that  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficits  alone  will  solve 
our  interest  rate  problem. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  comment  relating  to  our  colleague 
from  New  York  about  what  would 
happen  or  just  what  would  happen  if 
we  had  a  6-percent  interest  rate  today 
and  how"  it  would  affect  housing  and 
auto  sales  and  jobs  and  the  things  re- 
lated to  that? 

Also,  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  to  the  Federal  budget  deficit  if 
you  dropped  interest  rates  to  6  percent 
in  a  5-year  period  which  is  the  period 
of  time  that  we  use  around  here  to 
judge  policy  amd  make  decisions?  You 
would  reduce  the  deficits  during  that 
period  of  time  by  $296  billion,  that  one 
factor  alone. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Over  5  years? 

Mr.  MACK.  Over  5  years. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Is  it  not  ironic  in  view 
of  this,  the  only  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  reduce  the  deficit,  the  only 
thing  has  been  economic  growth.  And 
the  Fed  policy  now  is  specifically  to 
slow  down  economic  growth  which  has 
been  the  only  thing  we  have  done  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  One  more  point,  because 
again  you  have  hit  on  the  other  thing. 
Everyone  wants  to  run  around  here 
and  either  increase  taxes  or  reduce 
spending  to  solve  the  problem.  What 
we  just  said  was  a  3-percent  drop  in  in- 
terest rates  is  $296  billion.  A  1-percent 
higher  level  of  real  economic  growth 
over  that  same  period  of  time  reduces 
deficits  further  by  approximately  $394 
billion.  That  is  $650  billion. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida's experience  visiting  here  this 
week;  bunch  of  fresh-faced  high 
school  students  from  his  district  in 
Florida,  the  salt  of  the  Earth,  sweet, 
idealistic,  young  high  school  students 
from  Florida  visiting.  They  really  owe 
their  Congressman  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  for  his  effort  to  put  together 
an  interesting  program. 

He  did  not  just  have  me:  he  had  all 
sorts  of  Members,  he  brought  them 
over,  allowing  them  to  look  at  differ- 
ent processes  and  watch  the  Congress 
in  action,  listen  to  great  minds  like- 
well.  I  will  not  mention  some  of  the 
great  minds. 

But  I  kept  saying  to  them:  The 
answer  to  the  deficit  is  to  put  this 
country  back  to  work.  At  full  employ- 
ment what  would  the  deficit  be?  It 
would  be  at  least  $140  to  $150  billion 
lower  than  it  is  today.  And  one  of  the 
young  students.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida,  said,  ■"Gee,  that 
sounds  so  compassionate,  that  sounds 
so' —I  think  he  was  about  ready  to  say 
biblical,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  put  it  in 
that  term,  but  is  it  not  much  more 
compassionate  to  look  at  the  people  on 
this  deficit  issue  as  an  economic 
growth  issue?  That  is  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  touched  a  very 
responsive  chord  in  my  heart  because 
I  am  comvinced  that  our  political  and 
intellectual  capital  should  be  aimed  at 
continuing  the  economic  recovery, 
should  be  continuing  at  high  levels  of 
productivity,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product,  the  rate  of 
new  business  formations  that  provided 
4.5  million  new  jobs  in  the  last  16 
months:  we  talked  about  it  before  but 
more  jobs  in  America  in  the  last  1'- 
years  than  in  Europe  in  the  last  10  or 
12  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  put 
his  finger  on  the  key  issue  of  this  defi- 
cit mania.  With  interest  rates  at 
normal,  historical,  single  digit  levels, 
the  housing  and  auto  and  agricultural, 
think  of  exports. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is 
walking  around  the  Chambers  right 
now,  Mr.  Gingrich,  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that  1 -percent  increase  in 
the  prime  rate,  the  I-percent  increase 
in  the  prime  rate  cost  Argentina  more 
money  in  debt  service  than  the  total 
bridge  loan  of  $300  million  that  they 
were  negotiating  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  help  provide  them  some 
maneuvering  room  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

D  1840 

I  was  in  Panama  giving  a  speech  re- 
cently to  the  Central  American  Expo- 
sition for  1984  and  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter, on  the  very  day  that  the  prime 
rate  went  up  one-half  point,  told  me 
that  that  one-half  point  increase  in 
the  prime  rate  wiped  out  the  total  se- 
curity assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Panama  for  1  year. 
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Imagine  Brazil  and  Sudan  and  Mo- 
rocco, the  Dominican  Republic.  Jamai- 
ca, all  of  our  friends  are  impoverished 
because  monetary  policy  in  the  United 
States  is  causing  so  much  pain  and 
hardship,  notwithstanding  what  it  is 
doing  to  the  U.S.  deficit. 

So  this  is  an  issue  of  overriding  na- 
tional and  international  concern  and  I 
just  want  to  say  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues"  interest.  A  and  B.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  interest- 
ing that  there  are  some  younger  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  talking  today 
about  not  just  these  domestic  issues, 
but  what  is  happening  to  the  world, 
because  I  think  this  is  causing— we  can 
really  help  our  allies  and  our  friends 
around  the  world,  help  our  balance  of 
payments,  help  our  exports,  and  help 
other  countries  grow  again,  from 
Africa  and  Central  America,  if  we 
could  put  in  order  the  monetary  stabil- 
ity that  we  enjoyed  in  1946,  after  the 
war,  until  about  1971  before  we  just 
totally  abolished  the  whole  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  that  was 
called  the  Bretton  Woods  system,  and 
devalued  the  dollar  and  suspended  the 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  from  gold 
and  went  off  on  this  track,  that  we 
could  follow  a  zero  sum  policy  in  order 
to  boost  our  exports  by  devaluing  the 
U.S.  dollar. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  Members 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
bring  some  sanity  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  and  the  monetary  policy, 
to  bring  back  to  the  American  people 
what  they  desperately  need,  sound, 
honest  stable  money,  low  interest 
rates,  a  growing  economy,  and  move  us 
toward  that  full  employment  without 
inflation,  which  I  think  is  not  a  dream, 
although  some  people  think  it  is.  I 
think  it  is  a  policy.  I  think  it  is  a  goal 
that  we  should  have  as  Members  of 
Congress.  I  think  it  should  be  a  bipar- 
tisan goal. 

Think  of  the  budget.  The  budget 
would  be  an  equilibrium  if  the  econo- 
my was  in  equilibrium,  if  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  were  pursuing  full 
employment  and  price  stability,  there 
would  be  no  debate  over  the  deficit. 
That  is  really  what  we  should  be 
giving  the  American  people,  full  em- 
ployment, honest  money,  low-interest 
rates,  price  stability. 

There  are  other  problems,  to  be 
sure.  But  I  will  tell  you  what,  we  go  a 
long  way  toward  reducing  some  of 
even  our  social  problems  if  we  could 
give  the  American  family  a  belief  once 
again  in  the  long  run  future  of  our 
policies  that  were  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  people  becoming  what  God 
meant  them  to  be. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

I  just  will  make  a  comment  in  terms 
of  the  international  ramifications  of 
this.  It  is  interesting  that  we  just  con- 
cluded, prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 


debate  on  monetary  policy,  about  40 
minutes  of  discussion  on  the  immigra- 
tion problem.  Our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  and  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  dis- 
cussing the  failure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  enact  immigration 
reform  legislation. 

The  immigration  problem,  of  course, 
is  a  growing  one.  But  the  immigration 
problem  is  directly  related  to  the  issue 
we  are  discussing  right  now  which  is 
monetary  policy. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  now  and 
the  year  2000  in  Mexico,  given  normal 
rates  of  growth,  there  will  be  7  million 
Mexicans  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls.  Now  that  means  there  is  going  to 
be  increased  pressure  on  those  people 
to  come  into  this  country,  legally  or  il- 
legally, and  ultimately  there  is  no  set 
of  immigration  laws  alone  that  can 
solve  that  problem,  only  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  will  provide  those 
people  with  some  hope  and  some  op- 
portunity in  their  homeland  is  going 
tc  solve  that  problem. 

This  is  genuinely  an  issue  that  af- 
fects most  other  issues. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  just  want  to  expand  on  that 
point.  The  impact  of  higher  interest 
rates,  as  the  gentleman  knows  we  went 
through  quite  a  debate  last  year  about 
the  role  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  conditionality  that  they 
place  on  countries  in  trying  to  work 
out  their  financial  problems,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  just  a  single  change  in 
interest  rates  as  to  how  that  affects 
their  balance  of  payments  and  how  it 
affects  their  relationships  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  how 
it  forces  them  to  carry  out  such  nega- 
tive policies  that  affect  the  people  of 
their  countries  to  the  point  that  it  fer- 
ments revolution,  which  drives  people 
to  the  United  States  and  worsens  the 
immigration  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  said  there  are  other  prob- 
lems that  we  do  need  to  talk  about, 
but  it  is  interesting  how  much  revolves 
around  the  question  of  economics,  the 
question  of  fiscal  policy,  the  question 
of  monetary  policy. 

So  it  is  not  just  for  those  of  us  here 
in  the  United  States  that  this  affects, 
it  affects  our  friends  abroad.  Again,  I 
think  we  need  to  force  the  debate  on 
monetary  policy. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  comments. 

I  want  to  conclude  here  just  by 
thanking  all  the  Members  who  have 
participated  in  this  debate  on  mone- 
tary policy,  which  is  the  first  real 
debate  on  monetary  policy  that  I  can 
remember  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  here. 

I  would  issue  a  challenge  to  our  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
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enter  this  debate.  One  of  the  things 
that  strikes  me  is  that  we  see  all  of 
this  emotional  highly  charged  rhetoric 
about  fiscal  policy.  Our  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  beat  up  on 
the  President  constantly  over  what 
they  call  the  unfairness  of  his  policies. 

I  would  just  say  to  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  the  ulti- 
mate unfairness  is  to  endorse  a  policy 
that  lets  a  small  group  of  people  meet 
behind  close  doors  and  dictate  the 
course  of  the  American  economy  to 
the  disadvantage  of  working  people, 
small  businessmen  and  farmers.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  monetary  policy  of 
our  country  is  today,  the  policy  that 
was  again  enunciated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  fairly  recently  is  worth  re- 
viewing. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  as  I  quoted  earlier, 
in  the  Washington  Post:  "Similar  steps 
should  be  expected  if  current  dollar 
gross  national  product  continues  to 
grow  faster  than  the  Fed's  goal  of  be- 
tween 8  and  9  percent  for  1984.  Cur- 
rent dollar  GNP  rose  at  12.8  percent 
rate  in  the  first  quarter.  " 

What  that  means,  after  you  cut 
through  all  the  economic  jargon,  is 
very  simply  this:  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  now  deciding  behind  closed  doors 
that  the  economy  is  too  healthy,  too 
strong,  they  are  going  to  have  to  bank- 
rupt a  few  people,  throw  a  few  people 
out  of  work  in  order  to  get  it  slowed 
down. 

That  is  a  policy  that  is  endorsed  by 
those  in  this  chamber  who  refuse  to 
discuss  monetary  policy  and  put  all 
the  burden  on  fiscal  policy. 

I  think  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  discuss  monetary  policy 
they  are  endorsing  high  interest  rates, 
they  are  endorsing  higher  unemploy- 
ment, they  are  endorsing  bankruptcies 
in  small  business  and  agriculture,  and 
that  is  the  ultimate  unfair  policy. 

So  I  challenge  my  colleagues  again 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  enter  the 
economic  policy  debate  on  monetary 
policy  that  we  have  initiated  tonight. 


NICARAGUAN  WOMEN'S 
SIGNATURE  BOOK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  evening  I  guess  with  as  much  sad- 
ness as  I  have  ever  had  talking  in  this 
House. 

This  evening  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  in  the  Speaker's  lobby 
was  a  book  with  a  sign  that  said,  "Nic- 
araguan  Women's  Signature  Book."  I 
looked  at  this  book.  This  book  is 
purely  and  simply  Communist  propa- 
ganda. It  is  propaganda  by  the  Marx- 
ist dictatorship  in  Nicaragua,  it  is 
propaganda  aimed  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  I  find  it  incred- 


ible that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  have  permitted  this 
book  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby  as  propaganda  against 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Where  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  he  found  it? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  was  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  which  is  the  area 
right  behind  us,  the  area  that  the 
press  normally  uses,  the  area  directly 
off  the  House  floor.  It  was,  in  fact,  sit- 
ting on  a  table  backed  up  against  the 
House  Chamber.  It  is  where  most 
Members  walk  by,  it  is  where  all  of  the 
national  press  that  covers  the  House 
walks  to  interview  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

As  I  look  at  it  and  read  the  English 
translation  on  the  front  piece,  it  is  un- 
believable. 

Let  me  read  one  thing  which  I  did 
not  understand  the  other  night.  I  have 
talked  several  nights  about  a  very  im- 
portant pastoral  letter  and  reconcilia- 
tion from  the  Nicaragua  bishops,  the 
Easter  letter,  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
in  Nicaragua,  and  there  was  a  para- 
graph I  did  not  understand. 

They  said  and  I  quote,  and  I  am 
quoting  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Nica- 
ragua: 

The  suffering  of  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children  which  should  merit  our  great 
respect  is  instead  exploited  to  incite  hatred 
and  feed  the  desire  for  vengence. 

n  1850 

I  was  not  sure  that  what  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  were  referring  to.  And  now 
I  see  a  document,  which  is  clearly  an 
example  of  what  they  were  talking 
about,  this  document  called  The  Year 
of  the  United  Front  Against  the  Ag- 
gression, written  by  a  group  who  de- 
scribes themselves  as  the  Committee 
of  the  Mothers  of  Heroes  and  Martyrs, 
is.  in  fact,  straight  old-fashioned  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  knowledge  as  to 
who  placed  the  book  or  the  sign  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
Chair  is  that  we  checked  through  our 
staff,  and  our  staff  was  informed  that 
the  Speaker's  office  permitted  it,  gave 
permission  for  it  to  be  placed  there. 
That  is  all  I  can  tell  the  Chair  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  I  appreciate 
the  Chair's  inquiry.  I  share  the  same 
perplexity  that  the  Chair  does. 

I  want  to  read  several  passages  from 
this  because  it  is  incredible,  it  is  the 


grossest  distortion,  the  most  explicit 
lies,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby  in  the  House. 

It  says: 

Since  the  triumph  of  our  popular  Sandi- 
nista  revolution  and  during  this  period,  we 
have  worked  in  the  building  of  grassroots 
democratic  organizations  which  have  per- 
mitted the  wide  participation  of  the  various 
sectors  of  the  country. 

That  sentence  is  a  lie.  There  is  no 
other  word  for  it  except  that  it  is  a  lie. 
It  is  deliberate  propaganda,  and  I  will 
presently  introduce  into  the  Record 
evidence  that  it  is  a  lie.  And  to  have 
that  kind  of  deliberate  Communist  lie 
in  the  Speaker's  lobby  is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  MACK.  That  last  comment,  the 
last  paragraph,  the  last  sentence  that 
the  gentleman  read 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  paragraph 
says  this: 

More  than  2  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
triumph  of  our  popular  Sandinista  revolu- 
tion, and  during  this  period  we  have  worked 
in  the  building  of  grassroots  democratic  or- 
ganizations which  have  permitted  the  wide 
participation  of  the  various  sectors  of  the 
country. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  talked  to  any 
of  the  freedom  fighters,  anyone  who 
has  talked  to  anyone  who  has  been 
down  there  and  looked  at  the  country 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  increasingly  a 
Cuban  and  Soviet  dominated  colony, 
that  it  is  increasingly  a  police  state, 
that  there  is  increasing  censorship, 
that  in  fact  there  is  no  possibility  at 
all  that  that  sentence  is  true,  and  yet 
that  sentence  in  the  book  that  con- 
tains it  is  sitting  right  out  here  to 
propagandize  congressmen  and  to 
propagandize  members  of  the  news 
meclia. 

It  says  here,  and  I  quote: 

The  new  government  has  provided  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  the 
infants,  by  supporting  laws  which,  being  the 
laws  of  popular  concern,  come  to  benefit  in 
the  first  instance  the  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren. Such  is  the  case  of  the  recently  ap- 
proved law  of  relations  between  mothers,  fa- 
thers and  children. 

That  is  what  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda says.  However,  that  is  not  what 
we  hear  from  the  Catholic  bishops,  be- 
cause the  Catholic  bishops  have  a  very 
different  approach  to  this. 

The  Catholic  bishops  say.  for  exam- 
ple, in  terms  of  freedom  and  in  terms 
of  what  is  happening: 

Considering  that  freedom  of  speech  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
and  as  such  is  indispensable  to  the  well 
being  of  the  nation  inasmuch  as  a  country 
progresses  only  when  there  is  freedom  to 
generate  new  ideas,  the  right  to  free  expres- 
sion of  one's  ideas  must  be  recognized. 

In  other  words,  they  are  talking  very 
directly  about  the  problems  that  they 
face  in  dealing  with  a  government 
which  stops  freedom  of  speech. 

They  also  talk  in  here,  in  the  letter 
of  Easter  from  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
Nicaragua,  about  the  way  in  which  the 
current  Communist  government  is  an- 
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tifamily  and  is  antichildren 
from  the  Catholic  bishops: 

A  materialistic  and  atheistic  educational 
system  is  undermining  the  consciences  of 
our  children.  Many  families  are  divided  by 
political  differences. 

They  went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote 
from  the  Catholic  bishops: 

Farm  workers  and  Indians  for  whom  the 
church  reserves  a  special  love  are  suffering, 
living  in  constant  anxiety,  and  many  of 
them  are  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
search  of  a  peace  and  tranquility  that  they 
do  not  find. 

Now,  do  we  have  out  here  a  large 
sign  from  the  Catholic  bishops?  No. 
Do  we  have  out  here  any  indication  of 
what  the  Catholic  bishops  have  said 
about  this  situation?  No.  What  we 
have  instead  is  pure,  plain,  old-fash- 
ioned Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  was  wondering,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  book  that  he 
had? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Is  this  book  of  un- 
known authorship? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes:  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  the  gentleman.  This 
book  is  a  book— it  is  sitting  right  here, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the 
gentleman— which  had  a  sign  over  it, 
sitting  in  the  Speakers  lobby,  entitled. 
"Nicaraguan  Women's  Signature 
Book.  "  And  this  book  is  in  Spanish  but 
it  has  an  English  translation  as  part  of 
the  book,  entitled.  "Year  of  the  United 
Front  Against  Aggression."  It  then  has 
in  classic  Communist  and  Nazi  style 
thousands  of  signatures,  which  in  a 
dictatorship  are  rather  easy  to  get.  im- 
prisonment and  being  shot  being  the 
two  alternatives,  and  it  purports  to  be 
a  voluntary  statement  by  people  in 
Nicaragua  in  praise  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship,  explaining  what  a  won- 
derful place  it  is  and  how  horrible 
Ronald  Reagan  is  and  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  that  we  are  doing. 

Now.  I  would  say  to  you  that  this 
document,  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard, is  absolute  straight,  traditional 
Communist  propaganda. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentlman  will 
yield,  I  had  heard  the  gentleman  say  it 
was  Communist  propaganda.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  book,  but  I 
thought  perhaps  that  President 
Reagan  had  brought  the  book  back 
from  Communist  China.  Is  that  a  pos- 
sibility? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  I  think  it  is 
an  amusing  point  for  the  gentleman  to 
make,  but  since  we  are  not  currently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Communist 
China,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  very  rel- 
evant. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  has  the  United  States  officially 
declared  war  against  Nicaragua? 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  clearly  engaged,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  in  hostilities  in  Nicara- 
gua through  covert  means.  Those 
covert  means  are  not  very  secret,  since 
they  have  been  on  page  I  and  on  the 
evening  news.  But  clearly  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  this  Congress— I 
might  remind  the  gentleman  we  are  le- 
gally engaged  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  legally  author- 
ized and  legally  appropriated  money. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. And  in  that  period,  for  someone 
to  bring  in  this  kind  of  propaganda,  is 
remarkable. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  Since  the  gentleman 
brought  up  the  question  about  author- 
ship, maybe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
pursue  the  question  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther. 

How  did  this— or  who  gave  permis- 
sion for  this  book  to  be  placed  in  the 
Speakers  lobby? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  To  the  best  of  our 
understanding,  as  I  told  the  Chair  a 
while  ago— and  again  I  am  relying  on 
our  staff's  having  talked  to  the  Demo- 
cratic staff— the  Speaker's  office,  pre- 
sumptively the  Speaker,  gave  permis- 
sion for  this  book  to  be  put  in  the 
lobby. 

Mr.  MACK.  At  this  point  we  have  no 
idea  who  requested  that  permission? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  At  this  point  we 
are  not  certain  who  requested  it  and. 
frankly,  it  is  amazingly  bad  judgment. 
Whoever  requested  it  had  remarkably 
bad  judgment,  and  whoever  approved 
it  had  worse  judgment. 

And  all  I  can  say  is,  literally  within 
the  last  hour  we  discovered  this  book 
was  sitting  out  here,  we  read  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  I  went  back  and 
picked  up  the  Catholic  bishops  letter 
from  Nicaragua  and  began  to  piece  to- 
gether how  this  worked,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  naivete  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  this  Congress  I 
have  ever  seen.  To  pretend  that  a 
Communist  dictatorship,  with  Soviet 
and  Cuban  advisers,  has  a  freely  writ- 
ten petition,  to  pretend  that  this  docu- 
ment is  a  sincere  document,  would  be 
like  in  1938  accepting  a  letter  from 
Adolf  Hitler  signed  by  12.000  of  his 
closest  friends. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  raise  this  point 
again.  There  was  a  paragraph  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  read  from  the 
bishop's  letter,  it  was  written,  I  be- 
lieve, on  Good  Friday,  that  made  some 
reference  to  the  use  of  women.  Would 
you  mind  repeating  that? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  might  .say-and 
this  may  also  answer  the  other  gentle- 
man s  question,  in  a  sense— this  letter 
is  signed,  "Committee  of  Mothers  and 
Martyrs    of    the    Popular    Sandinista 


Revolution."  And  the  bishops,  in  their 
letter  of  Easter,  said: 

The  suffering  of  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children,  which  should  merit  our  great 
respect,  is  instead  exploiting  to  incite  hatred 
and  feed  the  desire  for  vengeance. 

In  other  words,  the  bishops  are  de- 
scribing precisely  the  kind  of  exploita- 
tion by  the  Communist  government 
that  this  book  presumably  represents. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  was  going  to  say  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Georgia  that  he 
keeps  saying  "Communist  propagan- 
da." I  wonder  what  would  happen  to  a 
book  that  President  Reagan  brought 
back  from  Communist  China.  If  the 
President  wanted  a  book  that  he 
brought  back  from  Communist  China 
out  there,  would  that  also  be  Commu- 
nist propaganda?  I  just  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  that  book  is  Nicaraguan 
propaganda.  I  deplore  propaganda  of 
any  kind,  particularly  Communist  or 
fascists  propaganda. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  going  to  get 
to  that  in  a  minute.  There  are— and  I 
think  we  ought  to  quit  being  naive 
about  it  in  the  West— .specific  patterns 
of  Communist  behavior  that  are  insti- 
tutionalized and  go  back  to  Lenin  in 
1917  that  are  very  clearcut.  And  I  will 
cite  two  examples  of  recent  parallels 
that  we  saw  that  are  very  precise.  In 
Afghanistan  a  pro-Soviet  Government 
tried  to  rebel,  the  Soviets  stepped  in 
and  shot  everybody  who  was  in 
charge,  including  their  families,  and 
took  over.  In  Grenada,  a  pro-Soviet 
regime  tried  to  rebel,  and  they  shot 
Maurice  Bishop,  and  had  we  not  inter- 
vened, they  would  have  imposed  a 
Communist  dictatorship. 

There  are  certain  patterns  to  all 
this.  I  am  going  to.  in  a  minute,  walk 
through  some  specific  documentation 
about  precisely  those  patterns  in  Cuba 
and  in  Nicaragua  and  suggest  that  we 
are  remarkably  naive  to  have  to  re- 
learn  this  lesson  every  20  years. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly.  I  agree,  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said  is  absolutely  true. 
Lenin  was  perhaps  the  most  evil  man 
that  I  know  of  in  history.  He  was  abso- 
lutely brutal,  cruel,  cold,  merciless, 
and  he  killed  many  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  the  name  of  communism. 
But  Communist  China  did  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Millions  of  peasants 
were  slaughtered  or  murdered  in  Com- 
munist China,  and  we  have  President 
Reagan  going  there  last  week.  Why  is 
this?  Do  we  have  a  double  standard? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  My  opinion  is.  can- 
didly, that  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Does  the  gentleman 
like  communism  in  one  place  and  dis- 
like communism  some  other  place? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No:  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  a  mistake.  If  you  would  be 


willing  to  join  me  in  condemning  com- 
munism in  Nicaragua,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  stipulate  with  you 
that  communism  is  no  more  desirable 
in  China  than  it  is  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  absolutely  abhor 
communism  anywhere,  facism,  com- 
munism, totalitarianism  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  question  then 
becomes:  In  addition  to  abhorring, 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  Now.  if  I 
might,  having  said  that  this  Congress 
has  so  far  decayed  I  think  in  terms  of 
its  sense  of  awareness  of  communism— 
and  I  accept  the  gentleman's  point— I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  having 
trouble  in  Central  America  is  because 
this  administration  has  not  been  clear 
enough  of  what  it  is  doing. 
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It  has  not  got  its  own  act  together. 
But  I  think  a  deeper  reason  is  because, 
frankly,  in  all  candor,  the  radical  wing 
of  the  gentleman's  party  does  not  even 
understand  that  there  is  communism 
anymore. 

Now-  this  document  is  not  a  book 
about  communism,  let  me  make  that 
clear.  We  have  the  greatest  library  in 
the  free  world  across  the  street:  Mem- 
bers should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  read  anything  they  want  to.  This 
book  is  a  specific  act  of  propaganda  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  a 
document  which  frankly  contains  sev- 
eral items  which  I  think  can  at  best  be 
called  lies,  and  are  clearly  designed  to 
distort  reality. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  explain  why 
I  take  this  sO  seriously.  Let  me  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  a  letter  written 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  28  by  Adriana  Guillen.  She 
was  a  former  correspondent  for  La 
Prensa.  She  was  accused  of  being  a 
counterrevolutionary.  She  was  told 
she  would  be  killed  if  she  went  back. 
This  is  what  she  wrote: 

Alma  Guillcrmoprieto  quotes  Sergio  Ra- 
mirez, a  member  of  Nicaragua's  civilian/ 
military  junta,  as  follows;  "The  phrase  free- 
dom of  the  press'  here  refers  to  freedom  of 
La  Prensa."  and  La  Prensa  thinks  its  role  is 
to  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment." She  then  adds,  seemingly  sup- 
porting Ramirez's  view:  "Certainly.  La  Pren- 
sa"s  editorial  line  is  often  sympathetic  to  the 
U.S.-financed  counterrevolutionaries  fight- 
ing the  Sandinistas  from  Honduras.  Several 
La  Prensa  reporters  have  left  the  country  to 
work  with  counterrevolutionary  groups. 
Others,  .still  at  the  paper,  speak  optimisti- 
cally about  a  victory  for  the  armed  opposi- 
tion." "" 

Guillermoprieto  neglects  to  mention  that 
a  significant  portion  of  today's  armed  oppo- 
sition is  also  composed  of  ex-Sandinistas. 
former  government  officials  and  PSLN  mili- 
tants. The  facts  are  that  a  widespread  na- 
tional movement  has  arisen  in  repudiation 
of  the  Sandinista  betrayal;  any  Nicaraguan 
citizen  may  justly  support  the  rebellions  not 
because  he  or  she  is  "counterrevolutionary." 
but  because  the  military  suppression  of  civil 
rights  in  Nicaragua,  imposed  by  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist FSLN.  has  made  it  impossible  to 


obtain  the  democracy  promised  by  the  revo- 
lution in  any  other  way. 

In  the  specific  case  of  former  La  Prensa 
journalists,  myself  included,  it  is  not  the 
case  that  these  people  have  voluntarily  left 
the  country  to  join  the  rebellion.  They  have 
in  fact  been  forced  to  leave  by  the  FSLN  as 
part  of  a  systematic  policy  of  repression 
aimed  at  all  remaining  vestiges  of  free  jour- 
nalism in  Nicaragua.  I  cite  the  cases  of  a 
number  of  my  former  colleagues  who.  like 
myself,  each  strongly  supported  the  over- 
throw of  Somoza  and  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution; 

Abelardo  Sanchez.  La  Pren.sa  correspond- 
ent in  Ocotal.  was  the  victim  of  a  massive 
campaign  in  the  Sandinista  press,  was  en- 
trapped by  the  FSLN.  accused  and  con- 
demned on  June  16,  1981.  as  a  "counterrevo- 
lutionary."  sentenced  to  three  years  and  im- 
prisoned, brutally  abused  and  finally  re- 
leased in  deplorable  condition. 

Maximo  Alonso.  Leon  correspondent,  was 
attacked  and  beaten  by  a  Sandinista  mob  on 
the  premises  of  the  Leon  Court  House  on 
June  30.  1981.  This  was  followed  by  the 
threat  of  further  mob  violence  against  him 
and  his  family  at  home. 

Victor  Medina,  Managua  reporter,  was 
harassed  in  October  1981  by  Sandinista 
.state  security  agents  on  the  premises  of  the 
Sandinista  Council  of  State. 

Horacio  Ruiz,  an  editor  of  La  Pren.sa.  was 
kidnapped  and.  as  reported  in  The  Miami 
Herald  of  June  26.  1982,  was  "beaten 
severely  .  .  .  his  life  threatened  by  four 
masked  men.  one  of  them  carrying  a  ma- 
chine gun"  and  told  "now  you  are  going  to 
know  what  mobs  are." 

Luis  Mora.  Managua  reporter,  was  unjust- 
ly imprisoned  for  three  months  during  1983. 

Auxiliadora  Echegoyen.  Managua  report- 
er, was  threatened  by  Sandinista  activists  in 
the  dead  of  night  with  loud-speakers  blaring 
promises  of  a  firing  squad.  She  was  appre 
hended  without  charge  by  Sandinista  securi- 
ty agents  and  interrogated  during  the  early 
morning  hours  at  "house  No.  50,"  a  notori- 
ous PSLN  interrogation  center. 

I.  who  formerly  served  as  La  Prensa  re- 
porter and  correspondent  for  Central  Amer- 
ica, was  accused  in  absentia  of  being  a  coun- 
terrevolutionary in  January  1982.  The  San- 
dinista Ministry  of  Culture  'from  which  I 
resigned  after  serving  as  Coordinator  of 
Popular  Centers  of  Culture  from  July  1979 
to  February  1980)  caricatured  me  as  an 
"enemy  of  the  revolution  "  during  a  Sandi- 
nista anniversary  parade  on  July  19,  1981. 
FSLN  commander  William  Ramirez,  minis- 
ter for  the  Atlantic  Coast,  stated  that  "if  I 
were  to  decide,  journalists  like  Guillen 
would  cease  to  exi.st."  Bayardo  Arce.  a 
member  of  the  nine-man  FSLN  national  di- 
rectorate, privately  warned  in  July  1981 
that  "what  happened  to  Jorge  Salazar  "— 
Nicaraguan  opposition  leader  murdered  by 
Sandinista  security  forces— "could  well 
happen  to  Adriana  if  she  stays  with  La 
Prensa.  " 

Now,  that  letter,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  28,  is  a  per- 
sonal testimony  by  a  former  reporter 
on  what  was  once  a  free  newspaper  in 
Nicaragua,  about  the  systematic  bru- 
tality, and  the  systematic  censorship 
by  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Nicaragua.  The  very  same  dictatorship 
which,  while  threatening  to  kill,  and 
in  some  cases  killing  people  in  its  own 
country,  is  allowed  to  send  propaganda 
to  sit  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 


What  really  frustrates  me.  and 
maybe  it  is  because  I  was  a  history 
teacher;  maybe  it  is  just  because  com- 
monsense  would  seem  to  do  better;  is 
that  none  of  this  is  new.  Lenin  estab- 
lished a  pattern  by  which  Communist 
governments  take  over. 

Hugh  Seaton- Watson,  a  very  famous 
historian,  studied  that  pattern  and 
wrote  a  book  on  it  25  or  30  years  ago 
and  said,  "Here  is  what  will  happen.  A 
Communist  government  will  come  in 
with  a  lot  of  popular  front  supporters, 
then  it  will  systematically  kick  out, 
shoot,  and  jail  its  supporters.  " 

Lest  you  think  I  am  just  a  conserva- 
tive Republican,  let  me  share  with  you 
the  historical  documents  that  have 
come  in  recently.  In  connection  with 
the  continuing  debate,  permit  me  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  most  revealing 
book  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  29.  1984. 

The  book  in  question,  "Family  Por- 
trait with  Fidel,  a  Memoir",  is  by 
Carlos  Franqui,  who  was  a  close  associ- 
ate and  fellow  revolutionary  of  Fidel 
Castro  in  the  1950s,  but  who  is  now  a 
Cuban  liberation  fighter. 

I  choose  the  label  for  Mr.  Franqui 
and  associates  of  his  alike.  Hubert 
Amatos  and  David  Salazar,  both  men- 
tioned in  the  review,  because  their 
tragic  cases  run  so  parallel  to  those  of 
the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  of 
today. 

In  each  instance,  these  true  reform- 
ers and  civil  libertarians  helped  over- 
throw existing  rightwing  dictator- 
ships, only  to  find  themselves  in  the 
clutches  of  new  and  even  more  vicious 
and  tenacious  dicatorships  of  the  Ge- 
stapo left. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
in  several  articles  in  1979.  made  the  ar- 
gument that  it  does  not  help  people  to 
get  rid  of  a  rightwing  military  dicator- 
ship  if.  in  return,  you  establish  an 
even  more  vicious,  even  more  brutal, 
even  more  horrible  leftwing  dicator- 
ship. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  to  back  up 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  is  an  in- 
teresting case  history  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  constituent  of  mine  right  now 
who  fought  alongside  Castro,  as 
Castro  was  taking  power  in  Cuba.  He, 
in  fact,  was  so  close  to  Castro  that  he 
was  made  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  Castro  regime. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
is  precisely  what  was  taking  place  in 
Cuba.  That  Cuba  was  becoming  a  left- 
wing  tyranny,  and  he  got  out,  and  es- 
caped to  this  country.  He  became  a  po- 
litical refugee  in  this  country  because 
he  understood  what  was  taking  place 
in  his  home  country.  He  has  related  to 
me  precisely  the  kind  of  trend  that 
the  gentleman  is  pointing  out. 
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So  there  is  a  living,  breathing  exam- 
ple of  somebody  who  considered  him- 
self a  compatriot  of  Fidel  Castro  who 
eventually  had  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment, leave  his  home  country  behind, 
and  escape  to  freedom  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  This  case  goes  on 
over  and  over  again.  In  each  instance, 
these  men  who  genuinely  believed  in 
freedom:  who  genuinely  wanted  to  es- 
tablish a  democratic  country,  found 
themselves  kicked  out,  destroyed  by 
the  Gestapo  left  tactics  of  what  can 
only  be  called  leftwing  Nazis:  The 
Soviet  Union  and  their  allies. 

Let  me  go  on.  When  the  freedom 
fighters  begin  to  protest  in  favor  of 
civil  and  human  rights,  in  Cuba  and  in 
Nicaragua,  they  are  immediately  clas- 
sified as  counterrevoluntionary.  They 
are  either  killed,  imprisoned,  or  have 
to  plead  for  their  lives. 

Written  specifically  about  Castro, 
Mr.  Franqui's  book  paints  an  equally 
accurate  portrait  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Nicaragua.  Just  as  hap- 
pened in  Cuba  25  years  ago,  the  broad- 
based  and  popular  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion of  1979  has  been  totally  co-opted 
and  corrupted  by  the  ruthless.  Com- 
munist minority:  the  people  we  call 
the  Sandinistas,  and  who,  I  frankly 
think,  are  better  called  just  plain  Com- 
munists or  Marxists. 

□  1910 

I  think  when  we  look  at  Franqui's 
memoir,  it  explains  why  all  advocates 
of  basic  human  rights,  liberal  and  con- 
servative, should  unite  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  all  of  Central  America  from 
becoming  a  dismal  clone  of  Castro's 
Cuba,  which  is  precisely  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
aid  to  both  the  freely  elected  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  and  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  review  by  Ronald  Radosh  enti- 
tled "Castro  and  Cuba:  A  Dream  That 
Failed,  "  from  the  Washington  Post. 
The  review  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  1984] 

Castro  and  Cuba:  A  Dream  That  Failed 
[Family  Portrait  With  Fidel:  A  Memoir.  By 
Carlos     Franqui.     Translated     from     the 
Spanish    by    Ralph    MacAdam.    Random 
House.  262  pp.  $17.95] 

(By  Ronald  Radosh) 
Until  Carlos  Franqui's  Family  Portrait 
With  Fidel."  we  have  not  had  an  insider's 
look  at  how  the  Sovietization  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  occurred,  and  precisely  what 
goals  Fidel  Castro  had  in  mind  for  Cuba 
after  the  revolution.  Franqui  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know.  Official  archivist  of  the  revo- 
lution from  the  guerrilla  days,  when  he  ran 
the  official  clandestine  rebel  radio  station. 
Franqui  became  editor  of  the  influential 
newspaper  Revoluci6n.  which  distinguished 
itself  by  printing  a  wide  assortment  of  cul- 
tural matter,  including  the  most  eclectic 
Western  writers  and  intellectuals. 

Reading  Franqui  is  comparable  to  reading 
George  Orwell's  'Homage  to  Catalonia"— a 
classic  study  of  how  the  authentic  revolu 


tionary  euphoria  of  a  people  in  arms  is 
slowly  ground  down  by  bureaucratic  Stalin- 
ists. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  FYanqui  is  an 
unreconstructed  revolutionary— a  democrat- 
ic exile  whose  anguish  over  the  failure  of 
the  revolution  is  matched  only  by  his  ani- 
mosity for  the  upper  middle  class  and  coun- 
terrevolutionaries who  were  opposed  to 
change  in  Cuba.  He  conveys  with  power  the 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  popular  mili- 
tia—the bearded  former  guerrilleros  who 
represented  the  hope  of  the  future,  and 
whose  romance  caught  the  imagination  of 
so  many.  Franqui  sees  them  as  the  collective 
heroes  of  Cuba,  a  cross-section  of  the  is- 
land's society,  an  "armed  democracy"  com- 
posed of  a  million  members. 

Those  Americans  who  think  that  Fidel 
Castro  believed  in  a  democratic  revolution, 
but  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  old-line  Cuban 
communists  solely  for  organizational  pur- 
poses, given  U.S.  hostility  to  his  revolution, 
will  be  shocked  to  find  that  the  Cuban  el 
jefe  wrote  approvingly  to  Franqui  of  Stalin, 
whom  Castro  regarded  as  a  model,  repeating 
to  Franqui  his  "definition  of  Stalinism  as 
the  dictatorship  of  a  revolutionary  minority 
during  difficult  times,  a  minority  that  func- 
tions like  a  father  who  must  deny  his  chil- 
dren something  he  has  promised  them.  " 
And  Castro  is  quoted  as  telling  Franqui  that 
he  must  understand  that  "all  criticism  is  op- 
position. All  opposition  is  counterrevolu- 
tionary. " 

With  the  common  enemy  gone,  the  dispar- 
ate groups  which  composed  the  July  26 
movement  broke  into  differing  factions. 
What  divided  them.  Franqui  points  out.  was 
not  radicalism  or  anti-imperialism,  but  the 
simple  issue  of  communism.  Four  currents 
which  fought  for  control  of  Cuba  and  which 
favored  opposing  Batista  now  fought  among 
themselves:  radical  antiimperialist.  demo- 
cratic reformist,  conservative  pro-United 
States  and  Marxist-Leninist  pro-Soviet 
Union.  The  fourth  group— Franqui  reveals- 
was  composed  of  Che  Guevara.  Rau'l 
Castro,  other  comandantes  and  old  commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers. 

At  first  Castro  stood  between  the  groups, 
holding  them  together  on  the  basis  of  his 
charisma  and  charm.  But  as  the  tension 
deepened  and  conflict  with  the  United 
States  loomed  large,  Fidel  quickly  turned  to 
the  communists.  The  results  were  predict- 
able—the people's  militia  was  replaced  by 
the  new  regular  army,  by  the  repressive  se- 
curity police  and  neighborhood  defen.se 
committees— and  the  July  26  organization 
itself  by  the  Communi.st  Party  of  Cuba.  It 
was.  Franqui  says,  a  new  "elitist  power 
structure:  the  people  were  organized  into 
cadres,  watched  over  and  administered  by 
Security,  the  army  and  the  bureaucracy. 
There  was  only  one  chief  who  held  all 
power.  '  In  wielding  that  power,  Castro's  ad- 
monition was  only  to  obey— not  to  think  for 
oneself.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  struggle  was  replaced  by  the  purge 
and  militarization. 

Franqui  tried  to  oppose  conservatives  and 
the  pro-Soviet  left  at  the  same  time,  but  he 
found  that  task  harder  and  harder  to  ac- 
complish. Franqui  gives  us  the  details  of 
how  Fidel  moved  to  oust  Ruber  Matos— the 
only  serious  rival  for  leadership  among  the 
revolutionary  coalition,  who  was  therefore 
falsely  accused  of  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivity—but whose  real  danger  was  his  vast 
popularity  in  Camaguey  province  and  his 
committment  to  anti-imperialism,  agrarian 
reform  and  democracy.  Franqui  tells  us  how 
Castro,  supposedly  guardian  of  a  new  work- 
er's state,   moved  to  tame  the   long-estab- 


lished independent  and  radical  union  move- 
ment. The  Cuban  proletariat,  which  Fran- 
qui characterizes  as  "socialist,  antimilitarist, 
anti-Batista"  and  at  one  with  the  revolu- 
tionary 26  July  movement,  refused  to  give 
up  their  treasured  independent  union.  In 
November  1959  the  workers  voted  for  a 
union  federation  that  was  anticommunist 
but  pro-revolution.  Once  again,  Cuban  "con- 
servatives were  looking  toward  Washington, 
the  Party  faithful  toward  Moscow."  With 
Raul  Castro  orchestrating  events,  the  minis- 
try of  labor  acted  and  disfranchised  the  new 
CTC.  freely  chosen  by  the  workers.  Its  elect- 
ed leader.  David  Salvador,  was  thrown  into 
prison. 

The  revolution  also  brought  repression  of 
intellectuals  to  the  island.  It  was  but  a  prel- 
ude for  the  necessary  obedience  of  the 
masses— Lunes.  the  cultural  supplement  of 
Revolution,  published  not  only  the  ap- 
proved political  figures,  but  Faulkner.  Trot- 
sky, Borges.  Brecht  and  Breton— it  was  an 
inconoclastic  combination  of  the  avant- 
garde  in  literature,  style  and  politics.  Con- 
demned as  the  Trojan  horse  of  the  revolu- 
tion, its  future  was  to  be  brief.  A  paper 
shortage  was  invented  as  the  excuse  to  close 
the  supplement  down.  In  a  short  time  no  ve- 
hicle existed  from  which  to  report  and  pro- 
test new  departurt's  from  humanism— tor- 
ture by  the  police,  and  suppression  of  work- 
er's rights 

One  example  stands  out.  Simple  women 
from  the  town  of  Cardenas  marched  in  pro- 
test against  the  new  Red  Terror  and  de- 
manded food  and  freedom.  The  result.  Fran- 
qui relates,  was  that  "Many  people  were 
jailed,  and  the  poor  black  women  were  magi- 
cally transformed  into  middle-class  ladies, 
enemies  of  the  revolution."  Cardenas  was 
but  a  few  kilometers  from  the  famous  Vara- 
dero  beach,  where  comandantes  and  revolu- 
tionary tourist.s  reveled  in  the  sun.  The 
Party  acted  against  the  people,  taking  "the 
old  Stalin  line  that  If  the  people  were  not 
ready  for  socialism,  a  revolutionary  minori- 
ty would  have  to  impose  it  on  them.  "  On  his 
way  back  to  Havana,  Franqui  passed  the  ra- 
dicial  tourists,  including  those  from  Amer- 
ica, and  he  wondered  what  they  were  seeing 
•while  ten  minutes  away  there  was  a  carni- 
val of  persecution  in  full  swing."  What  they 
saw  was  a  'stage-set  Cuba,  not  the  reality 
we  had  to  live  in  every  day,  and  they  took 
the  part  for  the  whole." 

Readers  of  Carlos  Franqui  have  no  fears— 
they  are  getting  the  whole.  His  book  will 
not  be  well  received  by  the  mindless  sup- 
porters of  Fidel  Castro— those  who  Franqui 
notes  "think  that  any  crime  committed  in 
the  name  of  socialism  is  no  crime  at  all." 
Nor  will  it  be  welcomed  by  the  right-wing 
exiles,  who  will  not  excuse  Franqui  for  his 
dream  of  a  .socialist  but  Democratic  Cuba- 
free  from  dependence  on  both  superpowers. 
He  is  clear,  however,  that  the  major  force 
interfering  with  a  free  Cuba  today  is  Fidel 
Castro,  "a  calculating  man  who  believes  in 
terror  as  a  means  of  government."  and  who 
Franqui  charges  has  brought  the  island  to 
its  current  fate:  "the  caudillo.  monoculture, 
militarism,  an  adaptation  of  local  conditions 
based  on  the  Soviet  model."  In  deciding  to 
testify  to  how  the  revolution  ended  in  such 
an  outcome.  Franqui  is  in  the  tradition  of 
revolutionary  dissidents  from  Trotsky  to 
Orwell.  He  offers  the  ever  recurring  story  of 
another  revolution  betrayed— a  charge  that 
is  one  thing  when  said  by  the  pundits  of  var- 
ious American  administrations,  who  pre- 
ferred the  old  order,  another  when  coming 
from  a  revolutionary  like  Carlos  Franqui. 
One  can  only  hope  that  in  some  far  distant 
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future,  the  Cuban  people  will  also  be  given 
the  chance  to  read  his  powerful  memoir. 

(Ronald  Radosh  is  a  co-editor  of  El  Salva- 
dor: Central  America  in  the  New  Cold  War 
and  the  co-author  of  The  Rosenberg  File. 
He  teaches  history  at  the  City  University  of 
New  'York.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  When  we  read  the 
record,  it  is  clear  that  communism 
ends  up  as  a  dictatorship  which  sur- 
vives by  sheer  terror.  In  this  case,  it  is, 
and  I  quote,  'A  classic  study  of  how 
the  authentic  revolutionary  euphoria 
of  a  people  in  arms  is  slowly  ground 
down  by  bureaucratic  Stalinists." 

The  Communist  system  permits  no 
opposition.  Let  me  quote: 

Castro  is  quoted  as  telling  Franqui  that  he 
must  understand  that— 

And  I  quote  Castro: 
all  criticism  is  opposition,  all  opposition  is 
counter-revolutionary. 

In  other  words,  if  you  criticize  the 
government  for  anything  in  a  Commu- 
nist government,  you  are  bad,  you  are 
a  counterrevolutionary,  you  are  the 
enemy,  you  should  risk  going  to  jail. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  people  want,  despite  all  this 
Communist  propaganda  from  Nicara- 
gua that  has  been  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby.  Let  me  quote  again  from  the 
review: 

The  Party  acted  against  the  people, 
taking  "the  old  Stalin  line  that  if  the  people 
were  not  ready  for  socialism,  a  revolution- 
ary minority  would  have  to  impose  it  on 
them.  " 

In  other  words,  we  will  establish— we 
the  Communists,  will  establish  a  dicta- 
torship. We  will  force  you  to  become 
Communists,  and  those  of  you  who  do 
not  like  it,  we  will  shoot  or  imprison. 

How  is  Castro  described?  As  "a  cal- 
culating man  who  believes  in  terror  as 
a  means  of  government,"  and  who, 
Franqui  charges,  has  brought  the 
island  to  its  current  fate:  "the  caudillo, 
monoculture,  militarism,  an  adapta- 
tion of  local  conditions  based  on  the 
Soviet  model.  ' 

And  how  does  the  reviewer  end  this 
review?  Ronald  Radosh,  co-editor  of 
"El  Salvador:  Central  America  in  the 
New  Cold  War,"  and  the  co-author  of 
"The  Rosenberg  File,"  a  man  who 
teaches  history  at  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  closes  by  saying: 

One  can  only  hope  that  in  some  far  dis- 
tant future,  the  Cuban  people  will  also  be 
given  the  chance  to  read  this  powerful 
memoir. 

But  if  America  is  weak,  if  America  is 
afraid,  if  America  does  nothing,  there 
is  little  hope  for  the  Cuban  people. 
And  if  we  do  nothing  now,  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  El  Salvadoran 
people  and  little  hope  for  the  Nicara- 
guan people. 

We  are  not  just  seeing  book  reviews. 
The  'Village  Voice,  not  normally  re- 
garded as  a  rightwing  publication, 
published  in  December  1983  an  article 
entitled,  "Cuba  and  Repression:  Cas- 
tro's Victims,"  by  Saul  Stern.  This  ar- 


ticle, again,  I  think,  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  radical  Democrats  who 
think  it  is  fine  to  have  Communist 
propaganda  in  the  Speaker's  Lobby, 
who  think  it  is  fine  to  vote  against  aid 
for  El  Salvador  and  to  vote  against  aid 
for  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man said  he  did  not  know  who  put  the 
book  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  I  can  prom- 
ise the  gentleman  without  any  ques- 
tion of  challenge  that  it  was  not  put  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby  by  a  Republican. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  does  not  know  who  put 
it  in,  and  yet  the  gentleman  is  accus- 
ing one  or  another  of  the  parties,  it 
does  not  matter  which.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  the  gentleman  is  accusing 
somebody  of  putting  the  book  in  and 
he  does  not  know  who  put  it  in.  It 
could  have  been  put  in  by  President 
Reagan,  who  brought  it  back  from 
Communist  China,  could  it  now  have? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman  has 
great  fun  with  that  particular  analogy, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Democratic 
Speaker  of  the  House  permitted  it  to 
be  put  there.  The  fact  is  that,  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  full  well,  it  was 
almost  certainly  placed  there  by  a 
Democratic  Member  of  the  House,  and 
I  will  be  glad  next  week  when  we  are 
back,  if  the  Speaker  will  tell  us— the 
Speaker  may  not  wish  to  tell  us,  which 
is  his  prerogative.  The  Speaker  may 
wish  to  decide  that  it  was  on  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  could  have  been 
put  there  by  a  covert  Republican. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  the  gentleman's  mind  the 
world  works  that  way. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  does  not  work  that 
way  for  me. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  in  reality. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Usually  when  I  say 
something  has  been  put  there  by 
somebody,  I  know  who  put  it  there.  I 
would  not  say  that  somebody  put  a 
book  in  the  Speaker's  Lobby  when  I 
did  not  know  who  put  it  there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  we  often  oper- 
ate around  here  is.  the  person  who  au- 
thorizes the  placement  of  the  book  is 
the  one  who  has  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. We  know  at  this  point  that  evi- 
dently, at  least  through  the  Speaker's 
office,  this  was  authorized,  and  that,  I 
think,  makes  the  gentleman's  conten- 


tion perfectly  correct.  We  have  it  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby  as  a  result  of  the 
Speaker  giving  permission  for  it  to  be 
there.  We  have  Communist  propagan- 
da that  is  placed  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby,  given  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby,  because  the 
Speaker  deemed  that  he  was  going  to 
do  that. 

That  is  what  the  complaint  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  complaint  for 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  raise. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Before  I  go  on  to 
talk  a  little  more  about  Cuba,  in  case 
the  gentleman  would  like  more  evi- 
dence as  to  why  I  might  reach  that 
conclusion,  today's  Washington  Times 
headline:  "House  Sends  Reagan  Latin 
Aid  to  Limbo." 

A  House  panel  has  stripped  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  Administration's  Central  Ameri- 
can military  aid  package  from  a  key  bill, 
pushing  the  money  the  Administration 
wants  to  resist  Communist  encroachment 
into  a  parliamentary  bog,  with  little  hope 
for  a  rapid  recovery  of  it. 

Quoting  the  Speaker,  the  Democrat- 
ic Speaker  of  the  House: 

"We  are  following  a  plan,  and  the  plan  is 
working  all  right.  "  said  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts. During  the  day.  House  Republicans 
were  defeated  twice  in  party-line  votes  on 
efforts  to  force  consideration  of  a  related 
bill. 

The  vote  on  the  floor,  by  the  way, 
was  245  to  159. 

The  Speaker  also  .set  up  a  new  obstacle 
yesterday  to  President  Reagan's  plan, 
saying  he  wants  all  Central  American  bills 
delayed  until  the  administration  of  El  Sal- 
vador's new  president,  to  be  elected  Sunday, 
is  stabilized.  Earlier  in  the  day.  one  of  Mr. 
ONeill's  most  important  subcommittee 
chairmen  on  the  Central  America  issue. 
Representative  Clarence  Long.  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Panel, 
said.  "Congress  may  want  to  wait  until  after 
the  new"  Salvadoran  president  is  sworn  in  on 
June  5th.  We  ought  to  wait  and  see  whether 
the  Salvadoran  military  will  honor  an  elec- 
tion." Mr.  Long  said. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the  radi- 
cal wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  systematically  undercutting  and 
trying  to  stop  the  aid  to  Nicaragua.  It 
has  been  systematically  opposing  and 
undercutting  the  effort  on  El  Salva- 
dor. Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
guess  that  since  their  Speaker  permit- 
ted it  to  be  put  in,  it  was  probably 
done  by  a  member  of  their  wing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  been  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  1-minute 
speech  that  was  delivered  that  said 
who  put  the  book  in  the  lobby.  The 
book  was  put  in  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  who  in 
a    1-minute   speech   delivered   in   the 
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House  Chamber  said  that  he  was  the 
one  who  put  the  book  there. 

So  if  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
was  concerned,  we  now  have  the  mys- 
tery solved  and  we  now  know  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  Democrat,  in  fact  a  sub- 
committee chairman,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  leadership,  who  put  it  in 
the  Speaker's  lobby. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And.  in  fact,  I 
might  note,  a  gentleman  who  yester- 
day, as  I  understand  it.  and  I  do  not 
have  the  document  right  here,  but  as  I 
understand  it  yesterday  in  his  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, managed  to  stop  American  spend- 
ing for  certain  bases  in  Honduras;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  am  not  privy  to  the  infor- 
mation within  that  subcommittee,  but 
that  is  my  understanding,  based  upon 
reports  that  I  have  heard.  But  we  do 
have  the  mystery  solved  with  regard 
to  the  book,  anyhow.  It  was  evidently 
announced  proudly  on  the  floor  by 
this  Member  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship, that  he  was  in  fact  putting  Com- 
munist propaganda  into  the  Speaker's 
lobby. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  we  might 
check  in  the  next  few  moments  and 
determine  if  the  gentleman  who  put 
the  Communist  propaganda  in  the 
Speakers  Lobby  is  also  the  gentleman 
who,  as  a  chairman  of  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee,  stopped  yesterday 
American  efforts  to  build  appropriate 
facilities  in  Honduras.  I  think  that  is 
the  case,  but  we  will  check  that  in  the 
next  few  minutes  and  see  if  we  can 
find  for  sure.  I  just  think  it  is  a  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  information 
all  very  interesting.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  felt  that  the 
Reagan  administration  should  sign  a 
nuclear  materials  agreement  with 
Nicaragua  as  they  did  with  Commu- 
nist China,  an  agreement  to  give  Nica- 
ragua nuclear  materials,  as  they  did 
sign  an  agreement  with  Communist 
China  to  give  them  nuclear  materials. 

n  1920 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  pick  this  up 
for  a  minute.  I  am  trying  frankly  to 
walk  through  this  and  decide  precise- 
ly. The  gentleman  is  scoring  a  nice 
technical  point. 

The  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
country  which  has  a  Communist,  al- 
though a  relatively  open  Communist 
type  of  government  that  we  have  some 
relations  with.  China  has  a  Commu- 
nist government,  which  frankly  I 
think  in  some  ways  has  a  worse  record 
of  human  rights  than  even  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  an  easy  thing  to  achieve. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two 
differences  that  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  very  flatly.  One  is  that 
Communist  China  is  far  more  afraid  of 
Russia  than  it  is  of  us.  Therefore,  in 
the  grim  world  of  reality,  there  are 
reasons  for  us  to  try  to  work  with 
them,  because  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  world  is  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
China. 

Just  as  we  worked  with  the  Soviet 
Union  against  Nazi  Germany,  because 
as  Winston  Churchill  once  said.  "If 
the  Devil  himself  were  with  us.  I 
would  at  least  try  to  say  a  few  kind 
words  about  hell.  "  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able for  us  to  say  that  in  exactly  the 
same  tradition  in  which  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt worked  with  the  Soviet  Union 
against  a  more  immediate  and  a  great- 
er evil,  that  there  are  grounds  for  us 
to  work  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
because  they  are  less  dangerous  and 
less  of  a  threat. 

Second,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Deng 
Xiaoping  has  attempted  to  move  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  in 
some  ways  toward  a  more  open  and  a 
more  moderate  position. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  come 
back,  because  the  gentleman  seems  to 
want  to  take  what  is  clearly  a  Soviet 
colony,  and  Nicaragua  is  a  colony  of 
the  Soviet  Union  now,  they  have  over 
2,500  Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers  sitting 
there.  They  are  increasingly  taking 
over  the  government.  It  is  exactly  the 
pattern  that  we  have  seen  everywhere 
else. 

Let  me  read  again  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times  in  the  editorial  today: 

From  the  outset  the  Democratic  leaders 
have  dug  in  their  heels.  They  briskly  spurn 
requests  to  fund  the  programs  recommend- 
ed by  the  Ki.ssinger  Commission.  Ten  key 
committee  chairmen  in  the  House  recently 
flayed  administration  policy  in  a  bootlicking 
letter  in  Nicaragua's  Communist  rulers.  The 
three  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls 
agree  on  abandoning  Central  America.  They 
dispute  only  who  would  bug  out  fastest.  Tip 
O'Neill  arrogantly  flaunts  his  defiance.  'I 
am  opposed  to  Nicaragua  all  the  way."  he 
says.  "Nicaragua  is  not  going  to  get  through 
this  House."  So  much  for  biparti.sanship. 

The  Washington  Times  goes  on  to 
say: 

If  as  Reagan  says  the  advance  of  the 
Soviet  empire  in  this  hemisphere  threatens 
our  vital  interests,  he  cannot  continue  to  let 
things  drift.  He  must  brush  aside  the  timid 
among  his  entourage  who  counsel  caution 
and  compromise.  Their  imperatives  are  po- 
litical, not  strategic.  They  are  worried  about 
his  man  of  peace  image  for  the  fall  cam- 
paign. They  forget  that  President  Ford  was 
never  more  popular  than  after  the  Maya- 
guez  incident  and  that  Mr.  Reagan's  popu- 
larity soared  after  the  liberation  of  Grena- 
da. The  Democrats  pussyfooting  isolationist 
leaders  do  not  speak  for  millions  of  their 
rank  and  file  members.  The  American 
people  regardless  of  party  have  always  ral- 
lied behind  bold  presidential  leadership  and 
they  are  ready  to  do  so  again.  The  Vietnam 
trauma  is  an  obstacle,  but  leadership  over- 
comes obstacles.  If  it  is  difficult  to  forge  a 
national    consensus    now.    what    hope    will 


there  be  if  America  suffers  a  long  morale 
sapping  and  ultimately  futile  effort  to 
defend  our  vital  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  El  Salvador  is  2  days"  drive 
from  Texas.  It  is  closer  to  Miami  than 
Miami  is  to  Washington.  D.C.  This  is 
not  some  distant  country  about  which 
we  know  little.  These  are  direct,  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  wanted  to 
inform  the  gentleman  that  we  now 
have  the  information  with  regard  to 
the  subcommittee  action  and.  indeed, 
that  subcommittee  did  knock  out  all 
money  for  the  bases  in  Honduras  in 
the  military  construction  bill.  So  in 
fact  the  gentleman's  information  was 
precisely  correct.  That  took  place. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  the  gentleman 
who  is  a  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  under  the  Democratic 
leadership,  who  has  asked  the  Speak- 
er's permission  and  gotten  the  Demo- 
cratic Speaker's  permission  to  place 
what  is  in  effect  Communist  propagan- 
da in  the  Speaker's  lobby,  is  also  in 
the  proce.ss  of  using  his  position  then 
to  stop  the  development  of  bases  that 
might  help  us  in  stopping  communism 
in  Honduras.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  certainly  seems  to 
be  the  implication  of  everything  we 
know  here  based  upon  those  facts. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  This  is  part  of  the 
Democratic  elected  leadership  of  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  an  excellent  point,  because 
this  is  not  then  just  a  minor  incident. 
We  have  a  Member  of  the  elected 
Democratic  leadership  and  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  who  is  involved  in  all 
this,  which  means  that  he  serves  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  we  have  the  involvement 
of  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  by 
the  entire  Democratic  Caucus,  in  fact 
by  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Are  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
scenario  that  the  gentleman  outlines 
saying  that  on  the  one  hand  we  can 
have  bases  knocked  out  in  Honduras 
aimed  at  trying  to  protect  us  from 
Communist  aggression,  headed  toward 
this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
supplement  that  with  an  action  taken 
to  put  Communist  propaganda  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby  evidently  so  it  can  be 
used  to  influence  every  Member  of 
this  House?  There  is  something  awful- 
ly strange  and  awfully  disturbing 
about  that. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment,  but  let  me  first  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  something, 
because  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
point  that  I  think  is  fascinating. 

Honduras  is,  in  fact,  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  on  the  way  up  the  peninsula 
toward  Mexico  and  then  on  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  strategically  important 
for  us  to  have  some  bases  there  and  to 
have  an  arrangement  with  Honduras, 
because  if  you  fear  what  is  taking 
place  in  Nicaragua  may.  in  fact,  spread 
to  some  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  immediate  problem  being  El  Salva- 
dor, and  if  you  fear  that  that  kind  of 
Marxist  domination  of  that  part  of  the 
world  could,  in  fact,  make  a  problem 
on  the  U.S.  borders  at  some  point,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  some  U.S.  bases 
stationed  strategically  to  prevent  that. 

What  the  subcommittee  did  was 
knocked  out  the  efforts  to  do  that  yes- 
terday. I  think  it  raises  some  very  dis- 
turbing questions. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  carry  this  a 
step  further  for  just  a  second,  and  I 
will  get  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
in  a  moment  but  I  first  want  to  finish 
this  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant framework  to  establish  here.  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  understand  this. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  wrote  a  book 
called  While  England  Slept  which  was 
an  analysis  of  why  the  British  people 
drifted  into  World  War  II. 

Winston  Churchill  called  World  War 
II  the  most  unnecessary  war,  because 
he  said  it  was  so  easily  avoidable  if 
only  we  had  been  awake. 

In  other  words,  if  5  or  10  years  from 
now  there  is  a  total  disaster  in  Central 
America  and  there  are  millions  of  ref- 
ugees in  the  United  States  and  all  of 
Central  America  has  gone  Communist 
and  a  committee  comes  back  to  investi- 
gate, that  committee  will  find  that  one 
of  the  people  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  this  House  helped  in  1 
day  stop  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters, 
stop  aid  to  El  Salvador,  stop  aid  to 
Honduras  and  put  Communist  propa- 
ganda in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  .sounds  precise- 
ly like  what  happened  on  1  day  this 
week. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Actually.  I  guess  it 
was  2  days.  It  was  a  very  busy  period. 

Now  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Well.  I  am  pleased  at 
my  good  friend  from  Georiga  yielding. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  made  the  point  that  he 
was  afraid  that  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda would  influence  Members  of 
Congress.  I  wondered  if  either  of  these 
two  gentlemen  are  afraid  that  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  would 
have  their  minds  changed  by  this 
propaganda.     Does     the     gentleman 


think  they  could  be  influenced  by  this 
Communist  propaganda? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes:  sure,  of 
course. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Republicans  could 
be? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Well.  I  am  shocked 
and  shattered.  I  really  am. 

I  thought  better  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  .some- 
thing to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
The  gentleman  may  make  fun  of  this 
and  the  gentleman  may  take  it  lightly, 
but  let  me  say  that  the  people  who 
have  fled  their  countries  to  come  to 
America  do  not  take  it  lightly,  that 
the  people  who  have  had  their  ears 
cut  off,  and  there  is  literally  a  gentle- 
man in  this  city  who  is  a  Pentacostal 
minister  who  had  both  ears  cut  off  by 
the  Communists  in  Nicaragua.  He  does 
not  take  it  lightly,  that  the  people 
who  are  locked  up  in  jail  do  not  take  it 
lightly,  and  the  families  of  those  who 
have  been  killed  by  Communists  do 
not  take  it  lightly.    • 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  news 
media  and  American  politicians  are  on 
occasion  influenced  by  Communist 
propaganda,  that  if  you  read  it  long 
enough,  if  you  would  walk  by  it  does 
not  say  anything,  this  does  not  say 
anything  about  Communist  propagan- 
da. It  says  Nicaraguan  women's  signa- 
ture book.  It  does  not  say  anything 
unless  you  stop  and  read  it  and  pay  at- 
tention to  it  and  do  the  research  and 
then  you  are  horrified.  Of  course,  if 
we  surround  ourselves  with  propagan- 
da it  has  an  impact. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  worries  me  and  what  should 
concern  the  American  people  is  that 
the  attitude  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  a  very  flippant  attitude 
toward  this  whole  problem,  is  precisely 
the  attitude  that  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  his  side  of  the  aisle.  His  attitude 
is  not  all  that  surprising,  because  that 
is  precisely  the  way  in  which  we  are 
approaching  the  whole  problem  of 
Central  America,  as  kind  of  a  flippant 
attitude  that  there  is  nothing  really  to 
worry  about  down  there,  that  there 
are  just  no  problems  whatsoever  and 
we  ought  to  really  be  recognizing  Nica- 
ragua and  encouraging  them  on  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  people  in  his 
wing  of  the  party  want  to  recognize 
Cuba  and  forget  all  the  past  there, 
too.  If  Nicaragua  happens  to  be  ex- 
porting revolution  to  El  Salvador,  well 
so  be  it.  We  can  accept  that  as  well. 
We  can  accept  nearly  anything,  be- 
cause we  really  do  not  regard  it  as  all 
that  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
regard  it  as  very  amusing. 


I  guess  many  of  our  problems  are 
that  it  is  no  longer  amusing.  The  Com- 
munist revolution  throughout  this 
world  that  is  attempting  to  bring  tyr- 
anny to  democracies  all  over  the 
world,  that  is  attempting  to  subjugate 
people  throughout  the  world,  is  some- 
thing that  is  no  longer  amusing.  It  is 
no  longer  something  we  smile  about.  It 
is  no  longer  anything  to  be  laughed 
about.  We  need  to  be  doing  something. 
We  need  to  be  standing  strong  and  we 
need  to  be  standing  up  to  terrorism 
that  is  going  across  the  globe  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  mind  set. 

□  1930 

I  think  that  we  are  seeing  revealed 
here  precisely  one  of  the  problems  in 
this  House  which  is  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  an  almost  note  of  amusement 
a.s  we  cancel  bases  in  Honduras,  as  we 
shut  off  aid  to  freedom  fighters,  as  we 
cancel  out  aid  to  El  Salvador.  We  do  so 
with  a  smile  on  our  face  as  though  ev- 
erything is  all  right. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  put  into  the 
Record  here,  because  I  think  it  fits  ex- 
actly the  whole  crisis  of  the  radical 
left  in  America,  this  article  by  Sol 
Stern  from  the  Village  Voice.  I  ask 
permission  that  all  of  it  go  in  the 
Record,  but  let  me  cite  specific  parts, 
because  it  shows  you  how  bad  it  is. 

The  new  dictator  seized  power  by  shooting 
the  chairman  and  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  military  junta  during  a  meeting 
at  the  national  palace.  Then,  when  the 
Marxist  student  movement  organized  dem- 
onstrations against  what  they  called  his 
•  fascist"  regime,  he  unleashed  his  death 
squads.  On  the  eve  of  a  planned  May  Day 
demonstration  in  the  capital,  the  dictator's 
.security  forces  murdered  500  young  people. 
The  killings  continued  for  weeks.  The  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Swedish  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Fund  testified  that  "one  thou.sand  chil- 
dren have  been  massacred,  and  their  bodies, 
lying  in  the  streets,  are  ravaged  by  roving 
hyenas  .  .  .  the  bodies  of  murdered  chil- 
dren, mostly  aged  eleven  to  thirteen  years, 
can  be  seen  heaped  on  the  roadside  when 
one  leaves  the  capital." 

Readers  of  the  Voice  might  guess  it  hap- 
pened in  some  country  like  Guatamala  or  El 
Salvador,  where  the  Reagan  administration 
is  trying  to  prop  up  murderous  right-wing 
regimes  with  arms  and  advLsers. 

In  this  case  it  was  Ethiopia.  The  dictator's 
name  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Haile  Mariam 
Mengistu.  And  it  wasn't  Ronald  Reagan  but 
Fidel  Castro  who  embraced  the  bloody 
tyrant  and  sent  an  expeditionary  force  to 
keep  him  in  power. 

The  story  of  Cuba's  complicity  in  that 
crime  is  one  that  some  people  may  still 
prefer  not  to  hear  about.  I  well  understand 
why.  Many  of  us  once  believed  that  Cuba 
was  going  to  be  different.  That  presumed 
"difference"  was  central  to  the  ideological 
elan  of  the  early  New  Left  Cuba  proved  that 
we  did  not  have  to  be  strait  jacketed  by  the 
horrible  choice  between  repressive  commu- 
nism or  "end  of  ideology"  liberal  capitalism. 
Cuba  meant  new  possibilities,  a  new  human- 
istic radicalism. 

C.  Wright  Mills,  the  early  New  Left's  most 
important  writer,  put  the  following  words 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Fidelista  char- 
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acters  in  his  book  Listen  Yankee:  'We  are 
new  radicals.  We  really  are.  we  think,  a  New 
Left  in  the  world 

And  so  forth. 

Now.  this  is  a  very  leftwing  publica- 
tion, the  Village  Voice,  printing  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  former,  and  I  think  still 
ideologicaly  very  leftwing  person,  but 
a  man  with  the  courage  intellectually 
to  say  what  if  it  is  not  working,  what  if 
the  world  is  not  the  way  we  hoped  it 
would  be.  what  if  Communists  are  bad. 
And  he  said  we  were  not  sure  what 
happened. 

Listen  to  what  he  says: 

No  longer  Cuba  today  is  a  fully  totalitar- 
ian state.  Its  ■difference"  now  is  a  rather 
melancholy  one.  The  Castro  regime  actually 
suppresses  opposition  and  ideological  devi- 
ation with  a  ruthlessness  unmatched  any- 
where in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  see  this  clearly,  one  need  only  note 
that  certain  phenomenon  associated  with 
the  post-Stalin  period  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
■dissidents"  and  ■Samizdat,"  for  example- 
are  simply  unthinkable  in  todays  Cuba.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Andrei  Sakharov  can 
be  harrassed.  stripped  of  his  work,  driven 
out  of  the  capital— yet  he  is  still  able  to 
communicate  with  the  West,  thus  able  to 
speak.  A  Sakharov  could  not  survive  in 
Cuba.  There  is  not  even  the  possibility  of  a 
Cuban  Roy  Medvedev.  the  dissident  Com- 
munist historian  who  supports  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  basic  outlines  of  the  Soviet 
system  but  calls  for  changes  in  party  poli- 
cies and  a  more  honest  rendering  of  the 
Soviet  past. 

Cuba's  potential  Sakharovs  and  Medive- 
devs  were  either  lucky  enough  to  get  out  of 
the  country  (the  novelist  Edmundo  Desnois 
or  the  journalist  Carlos  Franqui)  or  they 
wound  up  in  prison. 

Huber  Matos.  a  leader  of  the  insurrection 
against  the  Batista  dicatorship.  committed 
the  crime  of  protesting  the  imposition  of  a 
CorruTiimist  system.  For  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  years  in  prison,  seven  of  which 
were  served  in  solitary  confinement.  Simi- 
larly, the  poet  Armando  'Valladeres  e.x- 
pressed  nonviolent  opposition  to  the  regime 
and  was  sentenced  to  30  years.  As  a  result  of 
mistreatment  in  prison,  he  was  left  an  in- 
valid. 

Matos  served  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
sentence.  Valladeres  managed  to  get  out  a 
few  years  early  only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  socialist  president  of  France. 

Matos  and  'Valladeres.  because  they  were 
"famous"  prisoners,  were  lucky.  Scores  of 
other  long-term  politicals  have  been  kept 
locked  up  years  after  their  sentences  ex- 
pired. Amnesty  International  has  reported 
on  one  of  them.  Oscar  Rodriguez  Terrero. 
whose  20-year  .sentence  was  up  in  February 
1981  and  who  was  than  ■summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  director  of  Boniato  prison  .  .  . 
where  he  faced  a  non-judicial  trial.'  without 
legal  representation  or  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  defense.  He  was  charged  with 
participating  in  hunger  strikes  and  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  're-education,  program. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  Informed  that  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  further  two  years 
imprisonment." 

The  human  rights  organization  Americas 
Watch  recently  approached  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment and  requested  permission  to  send 
an  official  delegation  to  visit  Cuba  to  inves- 
tigate the  human  rights  situation.  The 
Cubans  refused,  despite  the  fact  that  Ameri- 


cas Watch  has  a  clear  record  of  opposing 
human  rights  violations  by  right-wing  re- 
gimes throughout  Latin  America. 

Americas  Watch  went  ahead  and  investi- 
gated anyway,  based  on  the  best  available 
information.  This  is  the  way  its  report  sum- 
marized the  state  of  human  rights  in  Cuba 
today. 

■At  least  250  long-term  political  prisoners 
are  confined  in  Cuban  prisons  under  brutal 
conditions,  many  after  their  original  sen- 
tences had  been  completed. 

■1500  to  2000  former  political  prisoners 
languish  as  pariahs  in  Cuban  society,  denied 
decent  work  and  respect,  longing  to  leave. 
Freedom  of  expression  does  not  exist. 

"Civil  liberties  do  not  exist. 

•Deviations  from  socially  accepted  norms, 
such  as  homosexuality,  are  extremely  cir- 
cum-scribed  and  in  some  cases  are  not  toler- 
ated. 

■No  human  rights  monitoring  group  is 
able  to  operate  in  Cuba,  and  international 
human  rights  groups— such  as  Americas 
Watch— are  not  permitted  to  visit  to  con- 
duct inquiries.  " 

(The  report  also  strongly  criticized  the 
Reagan  administration's  hard-line  posture 
in  refusing  to  process  immigration  visas  for 
the  1500  to  2000  former  political  prisoners- 
whom  the  Cubans  have  agreed  to  allow  to 
leave  the  country— until  Cuba  also  takes 
back  some  of  the  hardened  criminals  sent  to 
the  U.S.  during  the  Mariel  boatlift.) 

This  is  not  a  right  wing  group.  This 
is  a  legitimate  group  looking  at  human 
rights  in  Cuba. 

I  go  on  to  quote  from  the  article  by 
Sol  Stern: 

The  writer  of  the  report  was  Gregory 
Wallance.  a  New  York  attorney,  human 
rights  activist,  and  ex-Village  Voice  contrib- 
utor. He  spoke  to  me  of  the  shock  he  experi- 
enced as  he  gathered  the  data. 

■'I've  been  to  Czecholsovakia.  I've  been  to 
Russia."  he  said.  "But  these  sentences  are 
the  worst  I've  seen.  They  are  terrible  sen- 
tences. 

"I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1981  on  a 
human  rights  mission  and  someone  named 
Rudolf  Battek  was  sentenced  to  seven  and  a 
half  years.  The  European  socialist  commu- 
nity was  just  outraged.  Willy  Brandt  and 
Kreisky.  the  Socialist  International— they 
all  issued  statements.  Ultimately,  the  sen- 
tence was  cut  to  five  years,  which  was  still 
the  harshest  sentence  since  the  Stalin 
period  in  that  country.  Even  in  Russia. 
Shcharansky  gets  10  years  and  Orlov  gets 
seven.  But  these  people  [the  Cuban  long- 
term  prisoners]  have  been  down  there  since 
1961,  "62.  or  63.  Its  unbelievable,  but 
nobody  really  gets  that  outraged.  They  are 
simply  forgotten." 

Sol  Stern  goes  on  to  say.  and  I 
quote: 

The  Cuban  ""difference"  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  area  of  cultural  freedom. 
Throughout  the  Soviet  bloc  writers  are  cen- 
sored, harassed,  sometimes  arrested.  Yet 
they  continue  to  write.  If  they  cant  be  pub- 
lished at  home,  they  are  often  published  in 
the  West,  both  in  their  own  language  and  in 
translation.  They  can  still  be  read  by  their 
countrymen  through  smuggled  copies  of 
their  works  published  overseas,  or  through 
Samizdat.  It's  not  a  pleasant  situation.  Still, 
at  least  some  critics  have  suggested  that 
Soviet  bloc  writers  are  producing  superior 
literature  because  of  their  situation  of  "ex- 
tremity." 

But  such  speculations  are  not  even  appli- 
cable to  Cuba.  Most  of  the  best  writers  have 


had  to  leave  the  country.  For  those  left 
behind  who  still  aspire  to  write  honestly. 
Cuba  is  indeed,  as  one  writer  puts  it.  "The 
Island  of  Dangerous  Manuscripts."  Writers 
go  to  jail  not  just  for  smuggling  literary 
works  abroad,  but  for  the  mere  possession 
of  unacceptable  manuscripts  in  their  own 
homes. 

For  a  novel  and  poems  critical  of  the 
regime,  the  journalist  Gomez  Boix  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  pri.son.  The  Ameri- 
cas Watch  report  highlighted  the  case  of 
Rene  Ariza.  sentenced  to  over  three  years 
for  possessing  unacceptable  manuscripts. 
According  to  the  state  prosecutor's  charge, 
Ariza  was  guilty  of  "devoting  himself  to 
writing  short  stories  .  .  .  the  content  and 
point  of  view  of  which  are  based  on  the  am- 
plest sort  of  ideological  diversionism  .  .  . 
that  all  this  literary  material  lacking  artistic 
value  is  written  against  the  interests  of  our 
people,  or  our  first  minister  Comandante 
Fidel  Castro  Ruz.  ..." 

Let  me  say  can  you  imagine  a  dicta- 
torship which  would  sentence  a  writer 
to  3  years  in  jail  for  writing  funny  sto- 
ries? This  is  the  Cuba  which  has  2.500 
to  3.500  advisers,  military  advisers  in 
Nicaragua.  This  is  the  Cuba  which  is 
the  training  ground  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  Communists. 

This  de.scription  says  that  Cuba  is 
worse  than  any  country  in  the  Soviet 
empire  in  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  the 
Cuba  which  some  radical  Democrats 
would  recognize. 

D  1940 

Let  me  continue  quoting  from  Sol 
Stern: 

No  one  really  knows  for  sure  how  many 
political  prisoners  are  now  being  held  in 
Cuba.  At  one  point  the  government  denied 
there  were  any  political  prisoners  at  all. 
Later  Castro  admitted  to  15.000. 

Let  me  make  this  point,  because  it  is 
back  to  why  I  am  so  angry  that  Nica- 
ragua, and  Communist  propaganda 
was  in  the  Speakers  Lobby.  Here  you 
have  Fidel  Castro,  who  lied  about 
having  any  political  prisoners  at  all 
then  said,  "We  have  15.000,  but  we  are 
just  funny.  "  Now  these  people  are  bad 
people;  they  lie  regularly:  they  send 
out  propaganda  regularly.  These  are 
not  nice  people.  They  do  not  play  by 
the  rules  of  liberal  Western  democra- 
cies. 

They  are  in  fact  the  Nazis  of  the  left 
and  their  secret  police  are  the  Gestapo 
of  the  left.  The  longer  we  kid  our- 
selves and  the  longer  we  play  games  as 
though  they  are  reasonable,  the  more 
trouble  we  are  in. 

Let  me  go  on  and  quote  from  Sol 
Stern: 

During  1978.  during  a  period  of  improving 
relations  with  the  Carter  administration, 
the  regime  officially  conceded  it  was  then 
holding  4.500  political  prisoners.  This 
became  the  basis  for  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Dialogue"  with  75  prominent 
Cubans  residing  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  negotiations  with  the  emigre 
group,  3.500  prisoners  were  subsequently  re- 
leaiied. 

There  is  another  category  of  people,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  arrested  and  held  for 


up  to  six  months  without  trial  under  Cuba's 
preventive-detention  laws.  These  people 
may  be  suspected  of  ordinary  crimes,  but 
many  also  fall  into  the  political  or  '"antiso- 
cial"" category.  The  Harvard  political  scien- 
tist and  highly  regarded  expert  on  Cuba's 
political  system.  Jorge  Dominguesz,  has  esti- 
mated (based  on  official  Cuban  sources) 
that  as  many  as  10,000  people  are  detained 
each  year. 

Another  uncertain  area  involves  the  use  of 
the  death  penalty.  Under  the  new  Cuban 
penal  code,  the  death  sentence  can  be  im- 
posed for  a  number  of  crimes,  such  as  ""sedi- 
tion,"' "sabotage,"  "terrorism,"  or  ""acts 
against  the  security  of  the  state."  Several 
hundred  executions  were  carried  out  in  the 
early  years  of  the  revolution,  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  never  released  any  official  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  death  sentences. 
Emigre  groups  now  claim  that  political  exe- 
cutions are  carried  out  every  year— but 
there  is  no  way  of  confirming  this.  In  a 
letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  in  July  I98I. 
Armando  Villadares  testified  that  three 
fellow  prisoners  were  executed  for  trying  to 
burn  buses. 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  in  a  frame- 
work that  Sol  Stern  develops,  because 
I  don't  think  we  can  appreciate  the 
horror  of  this.  For  a  country  the  size 
of  the  United  States,  the  Cuban  politi- 
cal system  would  have  the  following: 

As  many  as  425.000  political  prisoners 
held  in  jail  at  one  time  or  another. 

250.000  people  arrested  each  year  and 
held  without  trial. 

6.000  "long-term"  political  prisoners  pres- 
ently serving  sentences  of  15  to  20  years. 
(With  1.000  getting  extra  years  at  the  end 
of  their  terms.) 

Several  hundred  writers  serving  jail  terms 
for  writing  poems  or  stories  that  displeased 
the  country's  political  leaders. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Sol  Stern's  words: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  are 
conservative  estimates  and  that  the  situa- 
tion likely  is  worse,  including  the  possibility 
that  death  sentences  have  been  carried  out. 
Of  course,  one  reason  we  don't  know  more  is 
that  Cuba  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
actively  prevents  any  kind  of  independent 
monitoring  of  human  rights  violations. 

Let  me  go  back  and  repeat,  because 
it  is  important  to  understand  just  how 
bad  Castro  and  Cuba  are.  Not  only  are 
they  a  Communist  tyranny,  not  only 
do  they  have  their  own  Gestapo,  not 
only  do  they  do  all  sorts  of  bad  things, 
not  only  are  they  a  colony  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  systematically  pre- 
vent any  kind  of  independent  monitor- 
ing of  human  rights  violations. 

Now  we  have  an  election  in  El  Salva- 
dor, every  American  who  wants  to  goes 
down  there.  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  all  are 
filming  it  live;  the  New  York  Times 
has  reporters  wandering  all  over  the 
place;  that  is  our  side,  but  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  radical  Demo- 
crats. They  want  to  cut  off  aid. 

We  have  Honduras,  wide  open,  you 
can  go  in  and  film  virtually  anything. 
But  that  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
radical  Democrats.  We  have  Costa 
Rica;  no  army,  a  completely  democrat- 
ic country;  is  it  going  to  be  protected? 
Well,  we  are  not  going  to  put  the  bases 


into  Honduras  to  try  to  help,  are  we, 
because  of  the  radical  Democrats? 

But  what  about  Nicaragua?  Nica- 
ragua, which  is  a  Communist-trained, 
Communist-developed,  Communist- 
run  colony  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Cuba  and  totalitarians  in  there  help- 
ing, well  for  the  radical  Democrats, 
Nicaragua  is  good  enough  to  put  a  pe- 
tition right  here  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber, right  in  the  Speaker's  lobby.  Nica- 
ragua is  good  enough  for  the  Speaker 
to  say  we  are  going  to  stop  any  aid 
from  getting  through  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  Nicaragua  is  good  enough 
that  the  Speaker  was  quoted  today  as 
saying  he  has  a  plan  and  the  plan  is 
working. 

It  is  an  absolutely  unbelievable  sit- 
uation. 

Let  me  go  back  to  quoting  Sol  Stern. 

Still,  what  we  do  know  is  sufficient  to  con- 
clude that  the  Castro  regime  has  treated  its 
dissenters  with  extreme  vindictiveness  and 
cruelty:  that  having  began  as  the  great  al- 
ternative to  Stalinism,  the  revolution  has 
fallen  back  on  standard  Stalinist  methods  to 
maintain  social  and  political  control. 

Given  its  human  rights  record  at  home,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Castro  govern- 
ment should  be  less  than  scrupulous  about 
the  kinds  of  regimes  it  supports  abroad. 
Among  the  recipients  of  Cuban  largess  (in- 
cluding military  support)  have  been  Libya's 
Colonel  Qaddafi  and  Syria's  Hafez-el-Assad. 

Let  me  stop  for  a  moment,  closing 
the  quote  on  Mr.  Stern  and  point  out: 
Cuba  helps  the  very  same  Qadhafi. 
who  all  of  us  saw  with  one  of  his  diplo- 
mats killing  a  London  policewoman  on 
television  10  days  ago. 

Cuba  helps  the  same  Syrian  dictator, 
Assad,  who  is  involved  in  supporting 
and  arming  and  training  the  people 
who  were  killing  American  marines  in 
Lebanon.  Systematically  around  the 
world,  if  you  are  a  free  religious  West- 
ern society,  there  is  an  alliance  of  in- 
creasingly radical  countries,  which  in- 
cludes the  Soviet  Union,  its  colony  in 
Cuba  and  allies  in  Libya  and  Syria. 

Mr.  Stern  continues,  and  I  quote: 

But  Castro's  ally  in  Ethiopia.  Mengistu.  is 
in  a  league  all  by  himself— and  the  story  of 
their  emergent  friendship  is  a  depressing 
companion  piece  to  the  chronicle  of  Cuba's 
internal  repression. 

Military  interventions  always  come  with 
wonderful-sounding  testaments  to  human- 
ity. When  the  Cubans  marched  into  Ethio- 
pia six  years  ago.  they  justified  it  as  a  self- 
less act  of  ""revolutionary  internationalism." 
In  reality  there  hasn't  been  a  recent  case  of 
interventionism  that  was  more  cynical  or 
opportunistic. 

Let  me  summarize  because  I  do  not 
want  to  read  all  of  this;  and  I  ask  it  all 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

What  Mr.  Stem  says  is  that  30.000 
to  50.000  civilians  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  the  Ethiopian  troops, 
aided  and  advised  by  the  Cubans, 
nearly  1.000.000  more  Ethiopians  were 
turned  into  refugees;  he  just  cites  case 
after  case  after  case.  He  cites  an  Am- 
nesty International  report  on  Ethio- 
pia, October  1978.  which  Mr.  Stem 


calls  'One  of  the  most  gruesome  docu- 
ments it  has  ever  published." 

Here  is  an  excerpt,  quoting  from 
Amnesty  International: 

"The  government's  'Red  Terror'  cam- 
paign, beginning  in  mid-November  1977.  was 
directed  at  alleged  supporters  of  the  EPRP 
and  involved  mass  arrests  of  young  people, 
the  systematic  use  of  torture  and  the  sum- 
mary killing  of  large  numbers  of  those  ar- 
rested. This  was  mostly  carried  out  by 
kebele  [local  revolutionary  committees] 
armed  guards  or  "revolutionary  defense 
squads"  attached  to  factories  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Killings  took  place  arbitrarily 
when  groups  of  young  people  were  seen  on 
the  streets,  during  house  searches  for  EPRP 
activists,  and  as  a  result  of  kebele  tribunal 
decisions  following  hearings  unregulated  by 
legal  formalities.  In  the  case  of  those  "con- 
demned" in  this  way  the  execution"  followed 
immediately.  It  took  place  at  night,  the  vic- 
tim's body  being  left  until  morning  with  a 
warning  placard  attached  to  it.  stating. 
"This  was  a  counter-revolutionary."  "The 
Red  Terror  will  flourish."  or  some  slogan. 
After  these  executions.'  victims'  relatives 
were  either  forbidden  to  mourn  and  ordered 
to  join  in  public  condemnation  of  those  who 
had  been  killed,  or  were  allowed  to  buy  back 
the  bodies  for  burial— paying  for  the 
bullet.'  as  it  was  called. 

"It  is  estimated  that  about  5000  young 
people  aged  between  12  and  25  were  killed 
in  this  way  in  Addis  Ababa  during  the  Red 
Terror. 

This  is  the  ally  of  Cuba,  the  same 
Cuba  undermining  us  in  Nicaragua, 
the  same  Communist  Nicaragua  which 
today  had  propaganda  placed  in  the 
Speakers  Lobby. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Village  Voice.  Dec.  6.  1983] 

Cuba  and  Repression:  Castro's  Victims 
(By  Sol  Stern) 

The  new  dictator  seized  power  by  shooting 
the  chairman  and  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  military  junta  during  a  meeting 
at  the  national  palace.  Then,  when  the 
Marxist  student  movement  organized  dem- 
onstrations against  what  they  called  his 
■fascist"  regime,  he  unleashed  his  death 
squads.  On  the  eve  of  a  planned  May  Day 
demonstration  in  the  capital,  the  dictator"s 
security  forces  murdered  500  young  people. 
The  killings  continued  for  weeks.  The  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Swedish  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Fund  testified  that  "one  thousand  chil- 
dren have  been  massacred,  and  their  bodies, 
lying  in  the  streets,  are  ravaged  by  roving 
hyenas  .  .  .  the  bodies  of  murdered  children, 
mostly  aged  eleven  to  thirteen  years,  can  be 
seen  heaped  on  the  roadside  when  one 
leaves  the  capital." 

Readers  of  the  Voice  might  guess  it  hap- 
pened in  some  country  like  Guatamala  or  El 
Salvador,  where  the  Reagan  administration 
is  trying  to  prop  up  murderous  right-wing 
regimes  with  arms  and  advisers. 

In  this  case  it  was  Ethiopia.  The  dictator's 
name  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Haile  Mariam 
Mengistu.  And  it  wasn't  Ronald  Reagan  but 
Fidel  Castro  who  embraced  the  bloody 
tyrant  and  sent  an  expeditionary  force  to 
keep  him  in  power. 

The  story  of  Cuba's  complicity  in  that 
crime  is  one  that  some  people  may  still 
prefer  not  to  hear  about.  I  well  understand 
why.  Many  of  us  once  believed  that  Cuba 
was  going  to  be  different.  That  presumed 
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•difference"  was  central  to  the  ideological 
elan  of  the  early  New  Left.  Cuba  proved 
that  we  did  not  have  to  be  straitjacketed  by 
the  horrible  choice  between  repressive  com- 
munism or  "end  of  ideology"  liberal  capital- 
ism. Cuba  meant  new  possibilities,  a  new  hu- 
manistic radicalism. 

And  for  a  time  Cuba  did  appear  freer, 
more  open  than  other  Communist  countries. 

No  longer,  Cuba  today  is  a  fully  totalitar- 
ian state.  Its  ■difference"  now  is  a  rather 
melancholy  one.  The  Castro  regime  actually 
suppresses  opposition  and  ideological  devi- 
ation with  a  ruthlessness  unmatched  any- 
where in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  see  this  clearly,  one  need  only  note 
that  certain  phenomenon  associated  with 
the  post-Stalin  period  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
"dissidents"  and  ■samizdat."  for  example- 
are  simply  unthinkable  in  today's  Cuba.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Andrei  Sakharov  can 
be  harassed,  stripped  of  his  work,  driven  out 
of  the  capital— yet  he  is  still  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  West,  thus  able  to  speak.  A 
Sakharov  could  not  survive  in  Cuba.  There 
is  not  even  the  possibility  of  a  Cuban  Roy 
Medvedev.  the  dissident  Communist  histori- 
an who  supports  the  revolution  and  the 
basic  outlines  of  the  Soviet  system  but  calls 
for  changes  in  party  policies  and  a  more 
honest  rendering  of  the  Soviet  past. 

Cuba's  potential  Sakharovs  and  Medve- 
devs  were  either  lucky  enough  to  get  out  of 
the  country  <the  novelist  Edmundo  Desnois 
or  the  journalist  Carlos  Franqui)  or  they 
wound  up  in  prison. 

Huber  Matos.  a  leader  of  the  insurrection 
against  tlie  Batista  dictatorship,  committed 
the  crime  of  protesting  the  imposition  of  a 
Communist  system.  For  that  he  was  .sen- 
tenced to  20  years  in  prison,  seven  of  which 
were  served  in  solitary  confinement.  Simi- 
larly, the  poet  Armando  Valladeres  ex- 
pressed non-violent  opposition  to  the  regime 
and  was  sentenced  to  30  years.  As  a  result  of 
mistreatment  in  prison,  he  was  left  an  in- 
valid. 

Matos  served  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
sentence.  Valladeres  managed  to  get  out  a 
few  years  early  only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  socialist  president  of  France. 

Matos  and  Valladeres.  because  they  were 
"famous  "  prisoners,  were  lucky.  Scores  of 
other  long-term  politicals  have  been  kept 
locked  up  years  after  their  .sentences  ex- 
pired. Amnesty  International  has  reported 
on  one  of  them.  O.scar  Rodriguez  Terrero. 
whose  20-year  sentence  was  up  in  February 
1981  and  who  was  then  "summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  director  of  Boniato  Prison  .  .  . 
where  he  faced  a  non-judicial  trial,'  without 
notification,  and  without  being  allowed 
legal  representation  or  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  defense.  He  was  charged  with 
participating  in  hunger  strikes  and  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  re-education'  program. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  further  two  years 
imprisonment." 

The  human  rights  organization  Americas 
Watch  recently  approached  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment and  requested  permission  to  send 
an  official  delegation  to  visit  Cuba  to  inves- 
tigate the  human  rights  situation.  The 
Cubans  refused,  despite  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cas Watch  has  a  clear  record  of  opposing 
human  rights  violations  by  right-wing  re- 
gimes throughout  Latin  America. 

Americas  Watch  went  ahead  and  investi- 
gated anyway,  based  on  the  best  available 
information.  This  is  the  way  its  report  sum- 
marized the  state  of  human  rights  in  Cuba 
today: 


At  least  250  long-term  political  prisoners 
are  confined  in  Cuban  prisons  under  brutal 
conditions,  many  after  their  original  sen- 
tences had  been  completed. 

1500  to  2000  former  political  prisoners 
languish  as  pariahs  in  Cuban  society,  denied 
decent  work  and  respect,  longing  to  leave. 

"Freedom  of  expression  does  not  exist. 

"Civil  liberties  do  not  exist. 

"Deviations  from  .socially  accepted  norms, 
such  as  homosexuality,  are  extremely  cir- 
cumscribed and  in  sofne  cases  are  not  toler- 
ated. 

"No  human  rights  monitoring  group  is 
able  to  operate  in  Cuba,  and  international 
human  rights  groups— such  as  Americas 
Watch— are  not  permitted  to  visit  to  con- 
duct inquiries." 

The  writer  of  the  report  was  Gregory 
Wallance.  a  New  York  attorney,  human 
rights  activist,  and  ex-Village  Voice  contrib- 
utor. He  spoke  to  me  of  the  shock  he  experi- 
enced as  he  gathered  the  data. 

Ive  been  to  Czechoslovakia.  I've  been  to 
Ru.ssia. "  he  said.  "But  these  sentences  are 
the  worst  I've  seen.  They  are  terrible  sen- 
tences. 

"'I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1981  on  a 
human  rights  mission  and  someone  named 
Rudolf  Battek  was  sentenced  to  seven  and  a 
half  years.  The  European  socialist  commu- 
nity was  just  outraged.  Willy  Brandt  and 
Kreisky,  the  Socialist  International— they 
all  i.ssued  statements.  Ultimately,  the  sen- 
tence was  cut  to  five  years,  which  W"as  still 
the  harshest  sentence  since  the  Stalin 
period  in  that  country.  Even  in  Russia. 
Scharansky  gets  10  years  and  Orlov  gets 
seven.  But  these  people  [the  Cuban  long- 
term  prisoners]  have  been  down  there  since 
1961.  '62.  or  63.  It's  unbelievable,  but 
nobody  really  gets  that  outraged.  They  are 
simply  forgotten." 

The  Cuban  "difference"  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  area  of  cultural  freedom. 
Throughout  the  Soviet  bloc  writers  are  cen- 
sored, harassed,  sometimes  arrested.  "Vet 
they  continue  to  w"rite.  If  they  can't  be  pub- 
lished at  home,  they  are  often  published  in 
the  West,  both  in  their  own  language  and  in 
translation.  They  can  still  be  read  by  their 
countrymen  through  smuggled  copies  of 
their  works  published  overseas,  or  through 
samizdat.  It's  not  a  pleasant  situation.  Still, 
at  least  some  critics  have  suggested  that 
Soviet  bloc  writers  are  producing  superior 
literature  because  of  their  situation  of  "ex- 
tremity. " 

But  such  speculations  are  not  even  appli- 
cable to  Cuba.  Most  of  the  best  writers  have 
had  to  leave  the  country.  For  those  left 
behind  who  still  aspire  to  write  honestly, 
Cuba  is  indeed,  as  one  writer  put  it,  "The 
Island  of  Dangerous  Manuscripts."  Writers 
go  to  jail  not  just  for  smuggling  literary 
works  abroad,  but  for  the  mere  possession 
of  unacceptable  manuscripts  in  their  own 
homes. 

For  a  novel  and  poems  critical  of  the 
regime,  the  journalist  Gomez  Boix  was  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  prison.  The  Ameri- 
cas Watch  report  highlighted  the  case  of 
Rene  Ariza.  sentenced  to  over  three  years 
for  possessing  unacceptable  manuscripts. 
According  to  the  state  prosecutors  charge. 
Ariza  was  guilty  of  "devoting  himself  to 
writing  short  stories  .  .  .  the  content  and 
point  of  view  of  which  are  based  on  the  am- 
plest sort  of  ideological  diversionism  .  .  . 
that  all  this  literary  material  lacking  artis- 
tic value  is  written  against  the  interests  of 
our  people,  of  our  first  minister  Comman- 
dante  Fidel  Castro  Ruz.  .  . 

No  one  really  knows  for  sure  how  many 
political   prisoners  are  now  being  held  in 


Cuba.  At  one  point  the  government  denied 
there  were  any  political  prisoners  at  all. 
Later  Castro  admitted  to  15.000.  In  1978. 
during  a  period  of  improving  relations  with 
the  Carter  administration,  the  regime  offi- 
cially conceded  it  was  then  holding  4500  po- 
litical prisoners.  This  became  the  basis  for 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Dialogue" 
with  75  prominent  Cubans  residing  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  of  negotiations 
with  the  emigre  group.  3500  prisoners  were 
subsequently  released. 

There  is  another  category  of  people,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  arrested  and  held  for 
up  to  six  months  without  trial  under  Cubas 
preventive-detention  laws.  These  people 
may  be  suspected  of  ordinary  crimes,  but 
many  also  fall  into  the  political  or  "antiso- 
cial" category.  The  Harvard  political  scien- 
tist and  highly  regarded  expert  on  Cuba's 
political  system,  Jorge  Dominguesz.  has  esti- 
mated (based  on  official  Cuban  sources) 
that  as  many  as  10.000  people  are  detained 
each  year. 

Another  uncertain  area  involves  the  use  of 
the  death  penalty.  Under  the  new"  Cuban 
penal  code,  the  death  sentence  can  be  im- 
posed for  a  number  of  crimes,  such  as  "sedi- 
tion." "sabotage."  "terrorism,"  or  "acts 
against  the  security  of  the  state."  Several 
hundred  executions  were  carried  out  in  the 
early  years  of  the  revolution,  but  the  gov- 
ernment has  never  released  any  official  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  death  sentences. 
Emigre  groups  now"  claim  that  political  exe- 
cutions are  carried  out  every  year— but 
there  is  no  way  of  confirming  this.  In  a 
letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  in  July  1981. 
Armando  Villadares  testified  that  three 
fellow"  prisoners  were  executed  for  trying  to 
burn  buses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  are 
conservative  estimates  and  that  the  situa- 
tion likely  is  worse,  including  the  possibility 
that  death  sentences  have  been  carried  out. 
Of  cour.se.  one  reason  we  don't  know  more  is 
that  Cuba  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
actively  prevents  any  kind  of  independent 
monitoring  of  human  rights  violations. 

Still,  what  we  do  know  is  sufficient  to  con- 
clude that  the  Castro  regime  has  treated  its 
dissenters  with  extreme  vindictiveness  and 
cruelly:  that  having  begun  as  the  great  al- 
ternative to  Stalinism,  the  revolution  has 
fallen  back  on  standard  Stalinist  methods  to 
maintain  social  and  political  control. 

REPRESSION  ABROAD 

Given  its  human  rights  record  at  home,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Castro  govern- 
ment should  be  less  than  scrupulous  about 
the  kinds  of  regimes  it  supports  abroad. 
Among  the  recipients  of  Cuban  largess  (in- 
cluding military  support)  have  been  Libya's 
Colonel  Qadhafi  and  Syria's  Hafez-el-Assad. 
But  Castro's  ally  in  Ethiopia,  Mengistu,  is  in 
a  league  all  by  himself— and  the  story  of 
their  emergent  friendship  is  a  depressing 
companion  piece  to  the  chronicle  of  Cuba's 
internal  repression. 

Military  interventions  always  come  with 
wonderful-sounding  testaments  to  human- 
ity. When  the  Cubans  marched  into  Ethio- 
pia six  years  ago.  they  justified  it  as  a  .self- 
less act  of  "revolutionary  internationalism." 
In  reality  there  hasn't  been  a  recent  case  of 
interventionsim  that  was  more  cynical  or 
opportunistic. 

It's  not  that  the  1974  revolution  that  top- 
pled Ethiopia's  emperor  Haile  Selassie  was 
undeserving  of  international  support. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  country  more 
desperately  in  need  of  a  revolution  than 
Ethiopia    at    that    time.    Under    Selassie's 


feudal  and  corrupt  tyranny  Ethiopia  was 
one  of  the  world's  poorest,  most  backward 
nations.  While  thousands  of  people  died  of 
starvation,  emergency  food  stores  sent  by 
international  relief  agencies  rotted  in  ware- 
houses because  of  corruption  and  misman- 
agement. 

The  group  of  army  officers  that  finally 
ousted  the  emperor  in  1974  constituted 
themselves  as  a  national  military  council, 
called  the  Derguc  (the  committee),  and  in- 
stituted a  series  of  radical  and  widely  sup- 
ported reforms.  The  revolution  was  moving 
in  a  .socialist  direction,  but  Cuba  showed 
little  interest  or  sympathy  during  its  first 
two  years.  (Ethiopia's  principal  supplier  of 
arms  and  foreign  aid  during  that  period  was 
the  United  States.)  The  reasons  for  Cuba's 
distance  were  partly  geopolitical,  partly  ide- 
ological. In  coordination  with  Soviet  policy. 
Cuba  was  heavily  committed  to  socialist  So- 
malia, which  had  irredentist  designs  on 
Ethiopia's  Ogaden  region,  populated  by 
ethnic  Somalis.  Cuba  also  supported  the  lib- 
eration movement  in  the  province  of  Eri- 
trea, which  had  been  waging  a  guerrilla  war 
for  independence  from  Ethiopia  for  nearly 
15  years. 

Cuba  had  particularly  good  cause  for  sup- 
porting the  Eritreans.  Ethiopia's  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  the  contested  territory 
were  juridically  and  historically  very  weak. 
Eritrea  had  been  an  Italian  colony  from  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  until  1941.  when 
Britain  captured  it  and  held  it  for  10  years. 
Under  pressure  from  the  United  States,  the 
UN  voted  in  1951  to  turn  Eritrea  over  to 
Ethiopia  in  a  federated  status.  By  1961,  Se- 
lassie unilaterally  annexed  the  terri'ory. 
with  U.S.  backing.  The  Soviet  bloc  support- 
ed independence  for  Eritrea— by  any  stand- 
ard of  international  justice,  the  Soviets  were 
right. 

For  the  Cubans,  support  for  the  Eritrean 
guerrillas  had  another  ideological  dimen- 
sion: the  leaders  of  the  Eritrean  movement 
were  sophisticated  Marxists.  Gerard  Cha- 
liand.  the  highly  regarded  French  .socialist 
writer,  and  expert  on  the  third  world,  has 
called  the  Eritrean  insurgents  "by  far  the 
most  impressive  revolutionary  movement 
produced  in  Africa  in  the  last  two  decades." 
Cuban  support  for  the  Eritreans  was  not 
merely  verbal.  It  also  involved  training  the 
guerrillas. 

All  this  turned  around  suddenly  in  Febru- 
ary 1977.  after  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mengistu 
emerged  from  the  bloody  shoot-out  at  the 
national  palace,  proclaimed  himself  the  new- 
chairman  of  the  Dergue  and  announced 
that  the  Ethiopian  revolution  henceforth 
would  be  Marxist-Leninist.  The  smoke  at 
the  palace  had  hardly  cleared  when  Men- 
gistu received  a  congratulatory  telegram 
from  Fidel  Castro.  Soon  a  top  Cuban  gener- 
al was  in  Addis  Ababa  surveying  Mengistu's 
military  needs.  Within  months,  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisers  were  in  the  country  training 
the  expanding  Ethiopian  army  with  their 
new  Soviet  weapons. 

It  was  the  most  abrupt  foreign  policy  flip- 
flop  in  recent  history.  The  Somalis  and  the 
Eritrearis  were  abandoned.  The  big  geopo- 
litical prize  in  the  area  was  Ethiopia,  but  in 
order  for  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  to  savor 
their  prize,  the  empire— the  same  empire 
ruled  over  by  Haile  Selassie— had  to  be  held 
together. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Mengistu  regime 
met  its  first  serious  challenge,  in  the  form 
of  a  Somali  military  incursion  into  the 
Ogaden.  17,000  Cuban  combat  troops  went 
in  to  counter  the  Somalis.  After  repulsing 
the  threat  from  the  east.  Mengistu  turned 


his  forces  north  to  finally  stamp  out  the 
Eritrean  rebellion.  He  proved  that  he  could 
be  more  ruthless  and  determined  to  main- 
tain the  empire  than  even  Haile  Selassie. 
Estimates  are  that  half  of  Mengistu's 
300,000-man  army  (the  largest  in  black 
Africa)  was  thrown  into  a  brutal  drive  to 
"pacify"  Eritrea.  The  military  techniques 
were  straight  out  of  Vietnam— napalm,  air 
assaults  on  defenseless  villages,  arrests  and 
torture  of  thousands.  By  Mengistu's  own  ad- 
mission, in  a  June  7,  1978,  radio  broadcast, 
30,000  to  50.000  civilians  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  his  troops.  Nearly  a  million 
more  were  turned  into  refugees. 

In  this  endeavor  the  Cubans  were  Mengis- 
tu's loyal,  if  occasionally  embarrassed,  help- 
ers. Gone  w'erc  the  days  of  solidarity  with 
the  Eritrean  rebels.  Now  Castro  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  Ethiopia's  "ter- 
ritorial integrity."  and  of  the  Eritreans  as 
"secessionists."  Though  Castro  begged  off 
on  a  direct  combat  role  for  his  troops,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  from  a  number  of 
journalistic  sources  that  the  Cubans  were 
supplying  logistical  and  technical  support 
for  the  Ethiopean  army  offensive. 

At  the  time  the  Cubans  moved  into  Ethio- 
pia in  force,  Mengistu  was  also  directing  a 
campaign  of  terror  against  his  domestic  op- 
position. The  principal  civilian  opposition 
movement  was  the  Ethiopian  Peoples  Revo- 
lutionary Party  (EPRP).  with  a  strong  base 
in  the  urban  centers,  among  students  and 
civil  servants.  The  EPRP  was  a  Marxist 
movement  which  had  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  agitation  against  Selassie  but 
which  now  opposed  the  militarization  of  the 
revolution.  In  its  escalating  opposition  to 
the  Dergue.  the  EPRP  also  began  turning 
toward  terrorism.  Mengistu  responded  with 
what  he  unashamedly  and  officially  called 
the  "Red  Terror  campaign."  In  1977-78.  in- 
discriminate killings  by  the  Dergue's  securi- 
ty forces  wi're  .so  extensive  that  it  put  Ethio- 
pia into  a  class  with  the  worst  human  rights 
violators  in  the  world,  according  to  Amnesty 
International.  AI  issued  a  special  16-page 
report  on  Ethiopia  in  October  1978— one  of 
the  most  gruesome  documents  it  has  ever 
published.  Here  is  an  excerpt: 

"The  government's  Red  Terror'  cam- 
paign, beginning  in  mid-November  1977.  was 
directed  at  alleged  supporters  of  the  EPRP 
and  involved  mass  arrests  of  young  people, 
the  systematic  use  of  torture  and  the  sum- 
mary killing  of  large  numbers  of  those  ar- 
rested. This  was  mostly  carried  out  by 
kebele  [local  revolutionary  committees) 
armed  guards  or  "revolutionary  defense 
squads'  attached  to  factories  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Killings  took  place  arbitrarily 
when  groups  of  young  people  were  seen  on 
the  streets,  during  house  searches  for  EPRP 
activists,  and  as  a  result  of  kebele  tribunal 
decisions  following  hearings  unregulated  by 
legal  formalities.  In  the  case  of  those  con- 
demned' in  this  way  the  execution'  followed 
immediately.  It  took  place  at  night,  the  vic- 
tim's l)ody  being  left  until  morning  with  a 
warning  placard  attached  to  it.  stating, 
"This  was  a  counter-revolutionary,"  "The 
Red  Terror  will  flourish."  or  some  slogan. 
After  these  'executions,'  victims'  relatives 
were  either  forbidden  to  mourn  and  ordered 
to  join  in  public  condemnation  of  those  who 
had  been  killed,  or  were  allowed  to  buy  back 
the  bodies  for  burial— "paying  for  the 
bullet.'  as  it  was  called. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5000  young 
people  aged  between  12  and  25  were  killed 
in  this  way  in  Addis  Ababa  during  the  Red 
Terror,  particularly  during  December  1977, 
January  and  February  1978,  when  ...  an  av- 


erage of  about  100  people  were  killed  each 
night." 

In  April  1978,  with  the  killings  still  going 
on.  chairman  Mengistu  made  a  triumphaJ 
state  visit  to  Cuba.  He  was  received  as  a 
hero,  embraced  by  Fidel  Castro  as  a  fellow 
revolutionary  and  Marxist-Leninist  and 
awarded  the  Playa  Giron  (Bay  of  Pigs) 
medal.  Half  a  million  Cubans  turned  out  at 
a  rally  to  hear  Mengistu  and  Castro  compli- 
ment each  other  and  toast  their  military  al- 
liance sealed  in  blood.  The  next  day  virtual- 
ly the  entire  issue  of  Granma.  the  only  daily 
newpaper  Cubans  are  allowed  to  read,  was 
devoted  to  the  Mengistu  visit. 

The  spectacles  of  Mengistu  being  hailed  in 
Havana  as  an  exemplary  Marxist  would 
make  for  a  nice  bit  of  comic  opera  were  it 
not  also  the  venue  for  so  much  human 
misery.  A  career  army  man  with  no  serious 
education.  Mengistu  knew"  nothing  of  Marx- 
ism but  a  good  deal  about  survival.  To  that 
end  he  had  managed  to  kill  most  of  the 
actual  Marxists  in  his  own  county.  Yet  in 
his  brief  immersion  in  international  politics 
he  had  also  learned  that  there  are  times 
when  it  helps  to  fly  the  red  flag.  In  the 
spring  of  1977  the  Carter  administration  cut 
off  military  aid  to  Ethiopia  because  of 
human  rights  violations.  But  the  Cubans 
came  with  no  sissistant  secretaries  for 
human  rights,  no  human  rights  commis- 
sions. 

Twelve  thousand  Cuban  troops  remain 
garrisoned  in  Ethiopia  today  though  the 
country  faces  no  external  threat.  The  "revo- 
lution" they  are  there  to  defend  has  kept 
the  people  of  Ethiopia  as  miserable  as  ever. 
In  fact  Mengistu  is  another  emperor  in  all 
but  name.  His  military  policies  have  kept 
the  empire  together,  but  the  price  has  been 
the  most  massive  and  desperate  refugee 
problem  anywhere  in  the  world.  According 
to  a  report  to  the  UN  high  commissioner  on 
refugees,  approximately  two  million  people 
have  fled  Ethiopia  to  neighboring  states, 
where  they  are  kept  in  miserable  camps.  An- 
other two  million  have  been  displaced 
within  Ethiopia.  Partly  as  p.  result  of  the 
dislocations  caused  by  the  wars  and  the 
enormous  military  burden,  drought  and 
famine  are  once  again  plaguing  Ethiopia.  As 
for  political  freedoms  and  human  rights, 
the  people  can  only  look  back  longingly  to 
the  days  of  Haile  Selassie.  Gerard  Chaliand 
offered  perhaps  the  saddest  epitaph  for  the 
Ethiopian  revolution  when  he  wrote:  "By 
killing  many  of  the  nation's  students,  the 
revolution  may  have  killed  its  own  and  the 
country's  future." 

The  approaching  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  will  be  a  time  for  judg- 
ments on  its  accomplishments.  We  are  likely 
to  hear  a  good  deal  about  advances  in 
health  and  eduction,  about  the  popularity 
of  the  regime,  about  Cuba's  determination 
in  the  face  of  American  efforts  to  topple  or 
strangle  the  revolution.  All  this  is  worth 
consideration,  and  I  do  agree  that  American 
policy  toward  Cuba  has  been  both  immoral 
and  stupid,  and  may  have  contributed  to  the 
climate  of  repression  there. 

Yet  it  is  also  appropriate  to  pause  and  re- 
flect on  the  Cuban  revolution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  victims.  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  once  supported  the  revolu- 
tion as  a  "humanist  alternative"  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  say  something  regarding 
their  plight. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  on  the 
left  refuse  even  to  acknowledge  the  victims, 
preferring  still  to  celebrate  the  jailers.  Such 
a  left  will  continue  to  discredit  itself  and  is 
all  the  less  likely  to  be  taken  seriously  when 
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it  protests  the  many  moral  outrages  com- 
mitted elsewhere  in  the  world. 

D  1950 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  HONG  KONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  5  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Hong  Kong,  both 
on  Victoria  Island  and  in  the  New  Ter- 
ritories, are  facing  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ing authority  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  99-year  lease- 
hold in  1997. 

Although  we  are  13  years  away  from 
that  expiration  date.  Great  Britain 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  currently  negotiating  questions  of 
sovereignty  as  well  as  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  institutions  that 
will  emerge  after  1997.  Since  Great 
Britain  has  signaled  its  intention  to 
abandon  all  claims  to  Hong  Kong,  in- 
cluding Victoria  Island,  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  are  apparently  to  be  left 
to  the  will  of  the  very  government 
from  which  most  of  them  fled  as  refu- 
gees. 

Of  all  the  rights  with  which  we  as 
free  people  are  concerned,  the  inalien- 
able right  of  self-determination  is 
most  dear.  This  right  is  not  open  to 
negotiations  between  the  British  and 
the  PRC.  Free  nations  must  promote 
respect  for  the  fundamental  human 
rights  and  freedoms  of  all  people. 

Accordingly,  my  colleague  Tom 
Lantos  and  I  are  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  to 
self-determination  should  be  respect- 
ed, and  that  no  new  government 
should  be  instituted  in  Hong  Kong 
absent  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
We  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  this  effort  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Tuesday's  editori- 
al in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
compellingly  presents  the  democratic 
and  humanitarian  perspective  on  the 
crisis  facing  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 
As  the  Journal  editors  point  out,  "How 
China  reacts  to  Hong  Kong's  demands 
for  self-rule  will  tell  the  world  much 
more  about  the  real  China  and  its 
prospects  for  liberal  reform  "  than  the 
warm  reception  accorded  President 
Reagan  during  his  6-day  visit. 

Also  reprinted  below  is  an  article 
from  the  Financial  Times  to  provide 
background  information  on  Hong 
Kong  and  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions: 


H.  Con.  Res.  299 

SUPPORTING  SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  HONG  KONG 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
principle  that  all  people  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  and 

Whereas  this  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  reads 
that  •governments  are  instituted  among 
men  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed",  and 

Whereas  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  states  in 
the  world,  including  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  Great  Britain,  and 

Whereas  the  five  million  inhabitants  of 
Hong  Kong  are  facing  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  nature  of  their  governing  au- 
thority, upon  the  expiration  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  leasehold  over  the  New  Territo- 
ries in  1997,  and 

Whereas  the  best  evidence  available  indi- 
cates that  a  majority  of  the  population  of 
Hong  Kong  are  refugees  from  the  mainland, 
who  in  leaving  the  mainland  after  1949  re- 
jected the  mainland  government's  authority 
over  their  lives,  and 

Whereas  Hong  Kong  has  a  .separate  and 
distinct  international  identity,  and  a  unique 
and  prosperous  economic  and  social  herit- 
age and  potential,  and 

Whereas  the  sovereign  government  inti- 
mately touches  and  affects  the  daily  lives  of 
each  individual  citizen  of  Hong  Kong,  and 

Whereas  uncertainty  concerning  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong,  and  frustration  over 
their  inability  to  choose  their  future  politi- 
cal course,  have  caused  many  individuals 
and  many  key  business  enterprises  to  leave 
the  island. 

Now  therefore  be  it  Resoli^ed  by  the  House 
of  Representative!)  'the  Senate  concurring). 
That  it  is  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  to  self-de- 
termmation  should  be  respected,  and  that 
no  new  government  should  be  imposed  on 
Hong  Kong  absent  the  consent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Hong  Kong. 

Those  Hong  Kong  Blues 

We've  been  following  President  Reagan's 
China  tour,  and  it  has  been  a  good  show: 
Mr.  Reagan  viewing  that  incredible  clay 
army  uncovered  at  Xian.  the  first  lady  hug- 
ging the  adorable  pandas,  the  president 
joking  with  students  about  the  benefits  of 
an  acting  course  in  college.  The  pundits, 
too.  are  praising  China's  "free-market  re- 
forms" and  "pragmatic  "  leadership. 

But  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Reagan 
hadn't  changed  his  fundamental  views  to- 
wards communism.  And  China's  leadership 
cadres,  for  their  part,  made  sure  that  May 
Day  pictures  of  Stalin  and  Mao  were  up  in 
Peking  even  as  the  president  departed  for 
Shanghai.  Maybe  reality  has  been  pre- 
served, but  just  barely. 

A  .sense  of  reality  about  the  U.S. -Chinese 
relationship  is  important  because  there  are 
issues  yet  to  be  resolved  between  China  and 
the  West  that  are  far  more  .serious  than 
trade  and  cultural  exchanges.  A  week  before 
Mr.  Reagan  arrived  in  China.  British  For- 
eign Minister  Howe  ended  a  visit  and  admit- 
ted publicly  for  the  first  time  that  Hong 
Kong  will  become  a  part  of  China  in  1997, 
when  the  British  lease  on  most  of  the 
colony  expires.  The  five  million  free  citizens 
of  Hong  Kong  watched  the  American  presi- 
dent's tour  from  a  very  different  perspec- 


tive, no  doubt  wondering  if  they  were  being 
sold  out. 

The  news  that  Britain  had  ceded  sover- 
eignty had  merely  confirmed  the  worst  sus- 
picions. It  also  reinforced  the  need  for 
China  to  do  something  to  convince  Hong 
Kong's  people  that  it  won't  destroy  their 
free-market  achievements.  Increasingly. 
Hong  Kongers  are  saying  that  the  answer  is 
.self-rule. 

That  may  sound  unrealistic.  Even  the 
benign  British  haven't  permitted  self-rule. 
And  China  doesn't  put  up  tho.se  Stalin  and 
Mao  posters  for  nothing.  But  democratic 
stirrings  have  been  growing  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  for  good  reason.  It  seems  like  the  only 
solution  for  that  very  large  proportion  of 
the  colony's  people  who  can't  flee  a  Chinese 
takeover,  either  for  lack  of  money  or  lack  of 
passports  and  visas.  Some  already  have  fled 
the  communists  once.  Life  in  China  has  re- 
cently improved,  certainly,  but  the  govern- 
ment remains  totalitarian,  the  Communist 
Party  brooks  no  dLssent  and  the  economy 
still  runs  largely  by  state  command.  Any  il- 
lusions ought  to  have  been  shattered  when 
the  Chinese  twice  censored  President  Rea- 
gan's comments  on  the  virtues  of  capitalism 
and  the  danger  po.sed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  free  nation  has  ever  willingly  accepted 
communist  rule,  and  Hong  Kongers  are 
probably  the  least  likely  people  in  the  world 
to  willingly  succumb.  Already,  the  appoint- 
ed Ijegislative  Council,  which  helps  the  Brit- 
ish governor  write  laws,  has  voted  to  debate 
any  agreement  signed  by  Britain  and  China. 
Unofficial  citizens  groups  have  also  formed, 
arguing  for  some  voting  rights.  Ironically. 
China  itself  once  endorsed  this  idea:  Early 
in  its  negotiations  with  Britain,  communist 
commentators  spoke  of  "Hong  Kong  people 
governing  Hong  Kong"  in  order  to  discredit 
British  rule.  A  few  Hong  Kongers  took  them 
at  their  word.  But  China  has  since  back- 
tracked, even  publicly  rebuking  talk  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  challenge  Peking's  ob- 
stinacy. Having  conceded  sovereignty,  Brit- 
ain now  will  ask  China  for  specific  promises 
about  the  way  it  will  rule  Hong  Kong.  A 
vocal,  self-governing  Hong  Kong  population 
could  help  explain  to  Peking  what  those 
promises  should  be— for  example,  a  free 
press,  its  own  currency  and  the  right  to 
travel  freely.  China  has  already  made  Hong 
Kong  a  "special  administrative  zone  "  in  its 
new  constitution,  allowing  it  to  have  laws 
distinct  from  the  mainland's.  But  by  itself 
this  legalism  isn't  worth  much:  Tibet  has 
been  a  similar  "autonomous  zone"  but  was 
trampled  on  anyway.  Offering  Hong  Kong 
people  the  rights  of  self-rule  might  be 
enough  substance  to  make  that  promise  be- 
lievable. 

The  only  sure  way  to  preserve  Hong 
Kong's  prosperity  is  for  China  to  convince 
the  Hong  Kong  people  it  won't  meddle  with 
their  lives.  Hong  Kongers  already  are  hold- 
ing a  referendum  of  sorts,  voting  with  their 
wallets  by  reducing  private  investment  and 
with  their  feet  by  .scrounging  for  foreign 
pa.ssports.  Without  any  better  guarantees 
from  China,  that  exodus  will  continue,  a  de- 
terioration not  unlike  Zimbabwe's  since 
Robert  Mugabe  took  power.  How  China 
reacts  to  Hong  Kong's  demands  for  self-rule 
will  tell  the  world  much  more  about  the  real 
China  and  its  prospects  for  liberal  reform 
than  the  good  show  put  on  Ifiese  last  six 
days. 


[Prom  the  Financial  Times,  Apr.  25,  1984) 
Hong  Kong's  Future— How  China  Got  Its 

WAV 

(By  Robert  Cottrell) 
The  veil  of  ,secrecy  covering  Hong  Kong's 
future  was  lifted  just  enough  last  week  for 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  tell  the  territory  that  its  days  of  British 
administration  are  numbered.  In  1997.  when 
Britain's  lease  over  most  of  Hong  Kong  ex- 
pires. British  authority  will  cease,  and  the 
colony  will  become  once  more  a  part  of 
China. 

"The  Chinese  government. "  Sir  Geoffrey 
said,  "have  made  it  clear  publicly  that  they 
recognise  the  special  circumstances  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  that  they  want  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  and  lifestyle— in  many  ways 
so  different  from  those  of  mainland  China— 
to  remain  unchanged.  We  share  with  the 
Chinese  Government  the  strongest  possible 
common  interest  in  these  objectives." 

Amid  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
marking  this  final  leg  of  Sino-British  negoti- 
ations, it  would  be  easy  to  a.ssume  that  this 
is  exactly  what  Britain  has  been  negotiating 
for  ever  since  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
Prime  Minister,  went  to  Peking  and  raised 
the  Hong  Kong  question  in  September  1982. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  settlement 
now  in  the  process  of  being  reached  con- 
tains precisely  those  elements  which  pro- 
duced such  fear  and  volatility  in  Hong  Kong 
only  a  few  months  ago— withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish administration,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  territory  to  Chinese  sovereignty  with 
only  a  paper  agreement  to  separate  the  ter- 
ritory's liberal  capitalism  from  China's  so- 
cialism. What  has  changed? 

To  start  with,  the  Hong  Kong  i.ssue  has 
been  an  extraordinary  public  relations  tri- 
umph for  China.  Its  tactics  have  been  an 
unsophisticated  stratagem  of  carrot-and- 
stick,  but  far  in  advance  of  Britain's  silent 
shuffling. 

While  Britain  was  observing  the  confiden- 
tiality which  it  was  agreed  should  surround 
the  Sino-British  negotiations  China  was  an- 
nouncing regularly  through  quasi-official 
channels  the  state  of  the  talks,  the  good  for- 
tune which  would  be  Hong  Kong's  under 
Chinese  sovereignty,  and  the  perils  of  sup- 
porting a  continued  British  administration. 

China  had  the  immense  negotiating  ad- 
vantage of  a  simple  declared  objective— re- 
unification of  the  motherland,  described  as 
a  '"sacred  duty"  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chi- 
nese constitutiofi. 

Britain,  by  contrast,  has  been  negotiating 
on  behalf  of  a  territory  which  it  manages  at 
arms  length,  in  which  it  has  no  direct  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  which  has  itself  no  sub- 
stantial democratic  means  of  expressing  an 
opinion  of  its  own. 

With  the  coming  into  force  of  the  British 
Nationality  Act,  Britain  publicly  underlined 
the  limits  of  its  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Hong  Kong  while  in  the  middle  of  negoti- 
ating their  future.  This,  together  with  rows 
over  overseas  student's  fees,  and  the  negoti- 
ation of  world  textile  quotas,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Britain  and  Hong  Kong  were  op- 
posed, did  nothing  to  win  popular  sympathy 
for  Britain  in  the  territory. 

Until  Mrs.  Thatcher's  visit  18  months  ago 
to  Perking,  Chinese  leaders  had  .set  out  two 
objectives:  resumption  of  .sovereignty  and 
maintenance  of  Hong  Kong's  prosperity. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  China  would  have 
been  willing  to  negotiate  .some  indefinite 
form  of  continued  British  linkage  but  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  public  defence  of  the  legality  of 
Britain's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Hong 
Kong    effectively    foreclosed    that    option. 


From  that  point  onward.  China's  two  main 
objectives  seemed  to  become:  resumption  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  ousting  of  British  ad- 
ministration. 

China  appears  to  have  conceded  nothing 
of  significance  at  the  negotiating  table.  In 
July  1983.  when  regular  rounds  of  formal 
diplomatic  talks  began,  Chinese  leaders 
issued  a  "lO-point  plan"  for  Hong  Kong  to  a 
delegation  from  the  Hong  Kong  Federation 
of  Students  (HKFS)  on  a  visit  to  Peking. 
The  HKFS  document  is  regarded  as  con- 
taining the  basics  of  the  settlement  which 
Britain  as  likely— a  year  or  so  later— to  ini- 
tial. 

At  first.  Britain  argued  that  a  continued 
British-linked  administration  would  be  the 
best  guarantee  of  maintaining  Hong  Kong's 
"stability  and  prosperity." 

Even  then.  Britain  probably  saw  its  role  in 
Hong  Kong  being  very  gradually  pha.sed 
out.  But  it  wanted  this  to  be  done  over  the 
long  term,  without  a  deadline  only  14  years 
away. 

China's  public  anger  at  Britain's  proposals 
strained  the  confidence  of  Hong  Kong'.s 
businessmen  and  investors,  culminating  in 
the  collapse  of  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  in 
September  1983.  which  in  turn  helped  bring 
down  a  local  bank.  Both  the  dollar  and  the 
bank  were  eventually  rescued,  but  China's 
evident  willingness  to  jeopardise  Hong 
Kong's  .social  and  economic  stability  per- 
suaded Britain  to  drop  its  own  plans  for  con- 
tinued British  administration. 

The  game  was  effectively  over:  China  had 
prevailed. 

Britain  appears  to  have  nursed  .some 
hopes  early  on  that  China's  promises  of  au- 
tonomy to  Hong  Kong  could  be  in  .some  way 
■guaranteed.  "  though  quite  how  is  not 
clear.  To  judge  by  Sir  Geoffrey's  comments 
on  Friday.  Britain  is  now  looking  for  "assur- 
ances "  rather  than  "guarantees"-  those  as- 
surances would  amount  simply  to  the  publi- 
cation of  China's  promises  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

China  would  prefer  a  shorter,  more  gener- 
al, more  abstract  document.  It  regards  the 
"basic  law"  of  post-1997  Hong  Kong  as 
something  to  be  drawn  up  by  China  in  con- 
sultation with  the  people  of  the  territory, 
not  as  something  to  be  negotiated  by  Brit- 
ain in  exchange  for  a  cession  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  therefore  far  from  certain,  that  Brit- 
ain will  get  as  detailed  an  agreement  as  it 
might  like  on  Hong  Kong's  future.  But  if 
this  situation  .seems  more  "acceptable  "  to 
Hong  Kong  than  it  did  two  years  ago.  it  is 
probably  for  several  related  reasons: 

China  convinced  Hong  Kong  relatively 
early  in  the  negotiations  that  a  cession  of 
British  sovereignity  and  administration  was 
inevitable. 

China  greeted  any  British  opposition  to 
its  plans  with  outbursts  of  public  anger  cal- 
culated to  frighten  Hong  Kong  and  destabi- 
lise its  financial  markets. 

Hong  Kong  people  are  .so  tired  of  uncer- 
tainty that  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  is 
welcome  if  only  as  something  to  plan  to- 
wards. 

At  least  China  will  not  touch  Hong  Kong 
until  1997,  leaving  13  more  years  of  the 
status  quo. 

To  some  Britain  has  seemed  weak  and 
aloof  while  China's  strength  has  been  clear 
for  all  to  see. 

Britain  has  no  real  negotiating  cards  left 
to  play  now— not  even  withholding  its  ap- 
proval of  an  agreement.  China  has  set  its 
September  deadline,  not  neces,sarily  for 
reaching  an  agreement  with  Britain,  but  for 


announcing  unilaterally  its  own  plans  for 
Hong  Kong's  future  if  agreement  has  not 
been  reached.  If  anything.  Britain  may  need 
an  agreement  more  than  China,  if  it  wants  a 
sure  and  stable  basis  on  which  to  rest  its  ad- 
ministration of  Hong  Kong  until  1997. 

When  an  agreement  does  come,  it  may  be 
as  much  what  is  left  unsaid,  as  what  is  said, 
which  will  determine  how  well  the  territory 
works  after  1997.  The  agreement  will  no 
doubt  promi.se  Hong  Kong  people  a  succes 
sion  of  "freedoms."  It  is  not  likely  to  men- 
tion in  passing  that  such  freedoms  are  al- 
ready promised  to  China's  people  under 
China's  existing  constitution,  but  go  unob- 
.served  in  what  remains  a  totalitarian  State. 

The  agreement  may  promise  Hong  Kong  a 
"democratic"  government— though  Sir 
Geoffrey  spoke  on  Friday  of  a  "representa- 
tive "  government,  and  ducked  a  request  to 
distinguish  between  democracy  and  repre- 
sentation. If  so.  it  will  be  worth  bearing  in 
mind  that  Xu  Jiatun.  Peking's  senior  repre- 
sentative in  Hong  Kong,  has  said  that  so- 
cialism as  practised  by  China  represents 
democracy  in  its  widest  sense. 

The  agreement  is  likely  to  include  words 
to  the  effect  that  China  will  not  send  down 
cadres  from  Peking  to  interfere  with  Hong 
Kong's  autonomous  government.  But  it  can 
hardly  speak  of  other,  more  subtle,  ways  of 
influencing  the  territory  through  fear  or 
favour. 

What  of  Peking's  already-extensive  busi- 
ness presence  in  Hong  Kong?  Will  such 
firms,  and  I  heir  respective  ministries,  be 
able  for  example  to  restrain  themselves 
from  using  political  'clout  "  in  commercial 
transactions? 

By  the  time  any  Sino-British  agreement 
on  Hong  Kong's  future  comes  into  force,  it 
will  already  be  13  years  old.  Most  of  the  ad- 
ministrators who  negotiated  or  ratified  it 
will  have  retired.  Hong  Kong's  autonomy 
will  ultimately  depend  not  on  negotiations, 
nor  agreements,  but  on  the  strength  and  im- 
partiality of  its  future  administrators,  and 
the  extent  to  which  those  virtues  command 
respect  in  Peking.* 


BANKING  ON  SUCCESS  WITH 
OLYMPIC  COINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  started  the  Olympic  coin  program, 
I  knew  that  once  we  promoted  the  fact 
that  all  profits  go  to  the  athletes  and 
made  the  coins  available  to  the  public, 
Americans  would  purchase  the  coins 
with  enthusiasm.  I  anticipated  that  a 
large  sector  of  the  American  public 
shared  my  concern  that  our  athletes 
receive  enough  funding  to  maintain 
necessary  training  levels.  As  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympics  approach,  I  can 
see  my  prediction  becoming  reality. 
The  Olympic  coin  program  which  I  in- 
troduced is  in  place,  and  I  predict  that 
sales  will  be  at  such  high  levels  that 
banks  will  barely  be  able  to  order 
enough  coins  to  satisfy  the  public's 
demand. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Rayne  State  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  did  not  even  get  a  chance 
to  offer  its  initial  order  of  the  coins  to 
the  public.   When  the  bank   received 
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the  first  shipment,  Rayne  State 
Bank's  own  employees  and  friends 
purchased  all  coins  available.  As  the 
bank's  customers  clamored  for  the 
coins,  director  of  marketing.  Linda 
Brooks  placed  a  second  order  for  1984 
silver  and  gold  commemorative  coins. 
She  expects  this  shipment  to  be  a  sell- 
out as  well.  The  bank  is  pleased  to  be  a 
participant  in  this  successful  program, 
and  plans  to  actively  promote  Olympic 
coin  sales  by  advertising  the  coins  on 
Rayne  State  Bank's  marquee  and  by 
displaying  Olympic  coin  literature  in 
the  lobby. 

Over  1.800  banks  throughout  our 
country  have  agreed  to  display  and  en- 
courage the  sale  of  Olympic  coins.  By 
making  the  coins  so  available  to  the 
consumer,  banks  are  fast  becoming 
active  contributors  to  the  Olympic 
effort.  We  have  already  raised  over 
$35  million  for  the  American  Olympic 
athletes  through  the  coin  program.  If 
banks  everywhere  lend  the  same 
enthusiasm  to  Olympic  coin  sales  as 
Rayne  State  Bank  and  its  customers 
and  employees,  we  will  reach  the  $100 
million  mark  in  no  time. 

The  ObTTipic  athletes  will  be  giving 
their  best  for  our  country  in  Los  Ange- 
les this  summer.  We  can  all  show  our 
appreciation  and  support  for  these 
wonderful  young  Americans  through 
the  purchase  of  Olympic  coins.  Finan- 
cial institutions,  such  as  Rayne  State 
Bank,  can  have  a  significant  positive 
impact  while  encouraging  our  Olympic 
team.  And  as  the  world  watches  the 
XXIII  Olympiad,  financial  institutions 
and  their  customers  can  feel  proud  of 
the  contribution  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Olympic  effort.* 


MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
on  the  House  floor  tonight  with  the 
intent  of  engaging  in  debate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  in 
monetary  policy,  but  we  have  inter- 
vened with  a  debate  on  our  policy  in 
Central  America  and  on  the  Cuban 
Government  and  I  would  just  like  to 
comment  briefly  that  the  case  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  facts  that  he  outlined  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  world  is  fast  going 
toward  totalitarian  brutality  of  both 
the  left  and  the  right,  and  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  for  the  people  of  the 
world,  for  our  own  security. 

The  polarization  in  this  world  today 
by  the  extremist  forces,  the  totalitar- 
ian forces  of  both  communism  and  fas- 
cism lead  me  to  believe  that  the  era  of 
1930  when  we  had  the  rise  of  Stalin, 
the  rise  of  Hitler,  is  coming  again. 

So  we  must,  by  all  odds,  assure  our- 
selves of  freedom  here  in  this  Nation. 


I  only  want  to  make  one  comment 
on  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  said  tonight.  He  outlined  very 
carefully  and  in  great  detail  the  bru- 
tality of  certain  Communist  govern- 
ments. And,  indeed,  this  is  tragic  and 
horrible. 

But  he  had  little  to  say  about  the 
brutality  of  what  is  happening  in  San 
Salvador  where  the  Americans,  Ameri- 
can nuns  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
been  murdered  by  rightwing  death 
squads  and  those  murderers  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice  by  that  gov- 
ernment. We  have  had  reported  as 
many  as  37.000  people  killed,  mur- 
dered, by  death  squads  that  have  at 
least  the  acquiescense  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  little  has 
been  done  about  it. 

But  the  tragedy  here  is  while  we  do 
not  support  the  totalitarian  regimes 
and  brutality  of  other  countries,  we 
are  supporting  this  brutal  regime  in  El 
Salvador  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
country  should  enforce  the  double 
standard,  if  we  oppose,  as  we  should, 
brutality  and  repression  and  tryranny 
in  one  form,  we  should  oppose  brutal- 
ity, tyranny,  and  repression  in  another 
form. 

But  just  the  opposite  is  occurring. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  tonight 
said  that  we  should  be  sending  this 
regime  in  El  Salvador  money,  taxpay- 
ers' money,  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  it  and  possibly 
even  troops  of  our  Army.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  tragic.  It  would  exacer- 
bate the  condition  that  this  world  is 
finding  itself  in  of  brutality  and  tyran- 
ny on  both  sides.  A  precarious  situa- 
tion for  our  world. 

But  I  want  to  mention,  as  my  intent 
was  to  debate  monetary  policy,  be- 
cause there  was  so  much  time  taken 
by  only  one  point  of  view  tonight  on 
monetary  policy,  and  debate  on  mone- 
tary policy  is  very  healthy.  I  think  we 
should  be  talking  a  lot  about  it.  My 
own  district  in  Oregon  has  heavy  un- 
employment. Lumber  prices  that  the 
economy  of  my  district  depends  upon 
in  its  wood  products  industry  have 
fallen  drastically  in  the  last  few 
months  to  a  point  where  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult  for  our  mills  to  remain 
open.  We  have  never  even  come  out  of 
the  depression  for  the  last  4  years. 

It  was  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  the  problem  today.  I  hold 
very  little  brief  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  think  that  they  are  an 
accumulation  of  people  who  represent 
the  large  banks  in  this  Nation  and 
very  little  else. 

Because  Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York  felt 
that  all  problems  revolved  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Kemp,  the  author,  or  at  least  the  pro- 
moter of  supply-side  economics,  is 
using  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
this  instance  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 
failure  of  his  own  supply-side  econom- 
ics. 


There  is  no  question  that  supply-side 
economics  has  failed  and  failed  miser- 
ably. It  was  supposed  to,  as  debate  of  3 
years  ago  before  the  House  had  prom- 
ised, it  was  supposed  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  income  tax  from  people 
who  are  making  much  more  money  be- 
cause supply-side  economics  would 
boost  our  economy  so  greatly.  This,  of 
course,  has  failed  abysmally.  The 
income  has  not  been  produced. 

On  the  contrary  we  face  terrifying 
deficits  of  $200  billion  a  year  and  it  is 
those  deficits  that  is  giving  the  econo- 
my right  now  its  temporary  and  very 
false  and  ephemeral  boost.  If  you  pour 
$200  billion  of  borrowed  money  into 
an  economy  right  now,  of  printed 
money,  you  are  going  to  have  prosperi- 
ty for  a  while.  It  will  not  last  long,  but 
you  will.  You  take  any  community  and 
suddenly  bring  a  great  deal  of  printed 
money  into  that  community  and  give 
it  to  people  and  let  them  spend  it  in 
the  stores  and  the  places  of  business  in 
that  community  and  you  will  have  a 
sudden  prosperity.  But  then  you  have 
to  pay  the  piper,  because  you  are 
going  to  get  inflation  and  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  things  will  start  closing 
down. 

Indeed,  that  is  what  is  happening 
today  because  of  those  $200  billion 
deficits  interest  rates  are  rising  sharp- 
ly. I  think  people  are  not  aware  that 
long-term  U.S.  Treasury  bonds  today 
are  at  over  13  percent  in  return.  Now 
that  is  higher  than  Treasury  bond  in- 
terest rates  were  in  1979.  in  the  year 
that  we  began  to  go  into  the  recession, 
or  that  led  to  the  recession.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
mentioned  that  our  economy  is  boom- 
ing but  is  now  being  curtailed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

On  the  contrary,  manufacturers' 
orders  reported  this  week  were  up,  yes, 
and  it  looks  like  the  economy  is  boom- 
ing, manufacturers'  orders  being  up. 
But  if  we  look  at  what  those  orders 
were,  57-percent  increase  in  military 
orders  caused  that  rise.  If  we  took  all 
other  orders,  they  actually  fell.  In  the 
general  economy,  manufacturers' 
orders  fell  for  the  month  of  March. 

But  because  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  are  spending  today  on  the 
military,  this  money  being  pumped 
into  the  economy  is  giving  us  a  false 
sense  of  prosperity  that  will  not  last. 
And  it  cannot  last  because,  as  I  say  al- 
ready interest  rates  are  going  up  with 
U.S.  Treasury  bond  long-term  rates 
that  affect  the  mortgage  rates  so  criti- 
cal to  my  district  up  above  13  percent 
today. 

So  I  say  that  supply-side  economics 
has  failed  miserably.  It  has  led  to 
these  huge  deficits  as  supply-side  eco- 
nomics with  its  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy  and  the  increase  now  in  mili- 
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tary  spending  are  really  what  is  under- 
mining our  economy  today. 

I  feel  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  certainly  not  helping  things 
because  all  it  is  concerned  about,  with- 
out any  question,  are  the  largest  inter- 
national banks  and  they  will  represent 
the  large  international  banks  as  they 
did  over  2  years,  when  the  Mexican 
Government  could  not  make  its  pay- 
ments to  the  banks.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  called  an  emergency  meet- 
ing on  that  famous  13th  of  August  and 
after  that  meeting  wrote  out  a  check 
for  $2  billion  to  Mexico  which  was 
handed  to  the  international  banks  in 
New  York  City. 

I  wish  they  had  the  same  concern, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for  our 
various  businesses  and  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  including  the  ones  so 
critical  to  my  own  district,  the  timber 
industry. 

With  that,  I  wanted  just  simply  to 
say  these  few  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  debate  earlier  this 
evening  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  who  I  commend  for 
introducing  a  debate  on  monetary 
policy. 

I  think  it  is  critical,  but  I  wanted  to 
show  that  there  are  other  aspects  to 
it.  That  is  why  I  make  the  remarks  to- 
night. 
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RESULTS     OF     POLL     OF     NINTH 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ON 

BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  weeks.  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  called  on  for  a  number 
of  difficult  votes  in  the  areas  of  mili- 
tary spending,  foreign  aid,  and  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  reform 
bill. 

All  of  these  bills  are  key  to  finding 
ways  to  reduce  the  budget  deficits.  I 
believe  a  recent  poll  which  I  took  in 
my  congressional  district  should  add 
some  strength  to  our  resolve  to  make 
necessary  reforms  and  budget  cuts. 

I  still  do  not  think  the  Congress  has 
gotten  the  word  on  how  very  much  the 
American  people  want  deficits  reduced 
and  military  waste  stopped. 

In  mid-February,  I  polled  the  Ninth 
California  Congressional  District  on 
whether  they  would  increase,  de- 
crease, or  keep  the  same  spending 
levels  in  the  major  budget  categories.  I 
then  asked  these  voters  to  add  up 
their  tax  totals  and  spending  totals 
and  see  what  deficit  figure  they  came 
up  with. 

There  was  a  good  response  to  the 
poll.  Results  are  still  coming  in,  be- 
cause it  was  a  somewhat  hard  poll  to 
complete  and  because  hundreds  of 
people  chose  to  write  additional  letters 


and    comments.    We    have 
about  2,700  responses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  what  the 
average  deficit  these  voters  came  up 
with? 
Thirty-nine  billion  dollars. 
And  here  we  sit  debating  how  to 
amend  the  President's  proposals  just 
to  reduce  the  deficit  from  $180  billion 
to  $170  or  $165  billion. 

We  sit  here  worrying  about  what 
people  will  say  about  tax  increases. 
But  the  response  in  my  district  clearly 
shows  that  citizens  are  willing  to  raise 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit.  For  exam- 
ple, 71  percent  of  the  respondents  tab- 
ulated support  a  rise  in  corporate 
income  taxes.  An  even  larger  percent- 
age, 77  percent,  favor  raising  excise 
charges,  such  as  those  on  tobacco. 

As  our  country  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt,  citizens  plead  for 
Congress  to  act  courageously.  To  close 
tax  loopholes,  to  crack  down  on  unfair 
tax  giveaways,  and,  ultimately,  to  raise 
taxes  in  a  fair  and  evenhanded  way. 

The  poll  results  send  another  urgent 
message:  Reduce  military  spending. 
The  people  of  California's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict understand  all  too  well  that  the 
Pentagon  budget  is  out  of  control.  And 
they  are  angry  about  it;  86  percent  of 
those  who  responded  want  defense 
spending  reduced:  86  percent.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  clearer  mandate  for 
congressional  action. 

My  constituents  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  they  will  not  blindly  support  more 
huge  increases  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. And,  after  all,  how  can  Con- 
gress in  good  conscience  ask  citizens  to 
help  raise  revenues  while  Pentagon 
spenders  pay  $9,000  for  a  12-cent 
wrench? 

On  other  points,  overwhelmingly, 
people  want  reductions  in  funding  of 
agricultural  programs,  especially  price 
supports.  Similarly,  the  vast  majority 
of  respondents  favor  a  decrease  in 
international  affairs  spending,  with 
many  expressing  outrage  at  U.S.  sup- 
port of  corrupt  dictatorship.  In  other 
areas  of  Federal  expenditures,  such  as 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  trans- 
portation, constituents  were  more  sup- 
portive of  current  spending  levels, 
though  many  urged  a  redoubling  of  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  who  responded  to  the  survey. 
People  gave  serious  thought  to  the 
questions  and  provided  many  interest- 
ing and  useful  insights.  I  hope  the  ex- 
ercise was  as  educational  for  them  as 
it  was  for  me. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  do  better 
than  we  have  done  to  date.  My  budget 
votes  will  be  cast  for  sharper  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  totals.* 


THE  COURTS  AND  EMPLOYER 
SANCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  a  recent  editorial  that  ap-  . 
peared  April  23  in  my  hometown 
paper,  the  Louisville  Times,  comment- 
ing on  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  against  Delgado. 

This  decision  upheld  the  legality  of 
•factory  sweeps  "  by  the  Immigration 
Service  in  which  immigration  officers 
sweep  through  places  of  employment 
asking  for  immigration  documents. 
Many  undocumented  aliens  are  appre- 
hended through  this  method. 

The  Louisville  Times  editorial  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  while  such 
searches  may  have  a  place  in  immigra- 
tion law  enforcement,  the  effort  lacks 
balance  so  long  as  the  employer— who 
often  exploits  the  undocumented 
worker— goes  scot-free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  employer  is 
not  now  a  player  in  this  drama  makes 
no  sense.  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  in  a  con- 
curring opinion  in  Delgado,  agrees. 
There,  he  writes  that  while  illegal 
workers  are  penalized  "our  law  irra- 
tionally continues  to  permit  U.S.  em- 
ployers to  hire  them.  Many  employers 
actively  recruit  low-paid  illegal  immi- 
grant labor,  encouraging— with  Gov- 
ernment tolerance— illegal  entry  into 
the  United  States.  This  incongruity  in 
our  immigration  statutes  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  before  it 
the  vehicle  to  solve  that  incongruity. 
H.R.  1510,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  would  properly  bal- 
ance the  legal  burdens  of  enforcing 
the  Nation's  immigration  laws  by  pe- 
nalizing those  employers  who  know- 
ingly hire  undocumented  workers  as 
well  as  the  undocumented  alien. 

These  employers  hurt  American 
labor  just  as  much  as  the  illegal  work- 
ers do.  Employer  sanctions  such  as 
those  contained  in  H.R.  1510  would 
balance  the  solution  to  our  current  im- 
migration problems.  Any  reform  that 
does  not  include  employer  sanctions  is 
no  reform  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Louisville  Times  edito- 
rial of  May  23,  1984.  Once  again,  the 
editors  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
timely  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  this 
complex  issue. 

Targeting  Wrong  Lawbreakers 

Advocates  of  the  Mazzoli-Simpson  immi- 
gration bill  have  a  new  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  support  the  need  for  the  reform 
legislation. 

The  ruling,  which  is  soundly  based  in  ex- 
isting law,  allows  authorities  to  'sweep" 
farms,  factories  and  other  workplaces  to  de- 
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termine  whether  illegal  aliens  are  employed 
in  thetn.  The  illegal  workers  are  subject  to 
penalties,  including  deportation. 

Certainly  such  searches  have  a  place.  But 
the  burden  ought  to  be  shifted  from  the 
workers— many  of  whom  are  poorly  educat- 
ed and  are  working  at  jobs  that  American 
citizens  shun.  Instead,  the  penalty  should 
be  paid  by  employers,  who  in  most  cases 
now  escape  sanctions.  Mazzoli-Simpson. 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Louisville  Rep. 
Romano  Mazzoli.  would  crack  down  on  the 
exploiters. 

Certainly  the  sweeps  seem  to  be  effective. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of- 
ficials, according  to  The  New  York  Times, 
say  they  are  the  source  of  20.000  arrests  a 
year  in  Los  Angeles  alone.  However,  the  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  city  struck 
down  the  procedure  as  an  unconstitutional 

seizure."  violating  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

When  the  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  William  Rehnquist.  in  his 
majority  opinion,  held  that  'mere  question- 
ing" fails  to  constitute  a  seizure.  Six  other 
justices  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  a 
concurring  opinion.  Justice  Lewis  Powell 
suggested  that  sweeps  should  be  considered 
essentially  the  same  as  border  inspections, 
where  the  authority  of  immigration  officials 
is  not  disputed. 

But  dissenters  William  Brennan  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  made  a  valid  point. 
They    claimed    that    the    sweeps    create    a 

frightening  picture  of  people  subjected  to 
wholesale  interrogation"  under  essentially 
captive  conditions. 

However,  those  who  violate  the  law- 
should  be  punished.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  crack  down  on  employers— not  just 
those  whom  they  hire.  When  that  happens, 
the  exploitation  of  illegal  immigrants  can  be 
reduced,  thus  making  U.S.  borders  more 
secure  by  cutting  the  temptation  to  sneak 
into  the  country  to  find  work.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  ADVANCE  THE 
CONTADORA  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  joined  in  unanimous 
approval  of  legislation  (H.  Con.  Res. 
261)  expressing  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora  regional  peace  efforts.  That  vote, 
reaffirming  House  passage  of  similar 
legislation  Icist  November,  demon- 
strates this  body's  continued  commit- 
ment to  making  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica a  central  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  offer  legis- 
lation to  bring  tangible  meaning  to 
our  words  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  watched  with 
growing  alarm  each  chapter  in  the 
deepening  quagmire  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Central  America.  The 
recent  revelation  of  the  secret  U.S. 
role  in  the  mining  of  three  Nicaraguan 
ports  came  as  a  great  shock  to  Con- 
gress, as  it  did  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Yet  the  mining  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  incident,  but 
rather  as  indicative  of  the  administra- 
tion's  focus  on   military  solutions  to 


the  complex  challenges  posed  by  the 
unrest  in  Central  America. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  and  role  in  Central 
America.  In  addition  to  its  much  publi- 
cized involvement  in  the  fighting  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  it  is  now 
reported  that  the  United  States  has 
developed  plans  for  and  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  assume  a  direct  combat  role  in 
Central  America.  Just  last  week  the 
Navy  began  a  series  of  extensive  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean— Ocean  Venture 
I— which  will  eventually  involve  350 
ships  and  30.000  American  servicemen. 
Likewise,  recent  incidents  of  hostile 
fire  directed  at  Americans  in  Honduras 
have  drawn  increasing  attention  to  the 
presence  of  several  thousand  U.S. 
troops  and  an  ambitious  military  con- 
struction program  in  that  country. 

With  the  details  of  its  military  strat- 
egy unfolding  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  lack 
of  any  real  diplomatic  initiative  in  the 
administrations  Central  American 
policies  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent. Without  question  the  United 
States  has  an  overriding  security  inter- 
est in  promoting  stability  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  equally  clear,  however, 
that  if  the  means  used  to  achieve  secu- 
rity are  primarily  military,  the  out- 
come will  be  decided— if  only  in  the 
short  term— by  the  balance  of  military 
strength.  Such  a  policy  inevitably 
moves  the  spectre  of  a  direct  U.S. 
combat  role  in  Central  America  closer 
and  closer  to  reality.  In  such  a  contest, 
moreover,  the  forces  of  moderation 
have  little  chance  of  making  them- 
selves heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  such  a 
course  are  evident  from  the  record  of 
past  U.S.  involvement  in  Central 
America.  Periodic  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention in  the  region  has  not  provided 
a  foundation  for  lasting  peace  and  sta- 
bility. In  fact,  our  experience  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  shown  that  military 
force  is  a  poor  substitute  for  foreign 
policy.  America's  best  prospect  for 
reasserting  its  leadership  lies  in  pro- 
moting a  collective  approach  to  the  re- 
gions  economic  and  security  problems. 
This  approach  would  seek  to  involve 
our  Latin  neighbors  as  economic  part- 
ners and  sovereign  equals,  working  in 
concert  with  the  United  States  to  ad- 
vance shared  national  goals. 

The  idea  of  a  peace  based  on  region- 
al cooperation  is  more  than  an  idle 
dream:  it  is  the  promise  embodied  in 
the  21-point  agreement  already  accept- 
ed by  the  key  Central  American  states 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Conta- 
dora  nations— Mexico.  Venezuela.  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama.  As  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  Contadora  effort 
reached  a  significant  milestone  earlier 
this  year  when  the  participating  for- 
eign ministers  agreed  to  establish 
three  working  commissions  to  prepare 
proposals   for   treaties   based   on    the 


framework  for  peace  first  established 
last  fall.  These  commissions  seek  to: 

Establish  agreed  upon  limits  on  the 
levels  of  military  force  in  the  region; 

Eliminate  foreign  military  advisers 
from  the  region  and  all  forms  of  sup- 
port for  insurgents; 

Perfect  mechanisms  of  communica- 
tions for  resolving  incidents  among 
states; 

Promote  national  reconciliation  on 
the  basis  of  justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy with  full  respect  for  human 
rights; 

Create  independent  electoral  bodies 
to  insure  popular  participation  under 
conditions  of  equality;  and 

Foster  greater  cooperation  among 
states  in  pursuing  regional  economic 
development  and  refugee  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

Those  negotiations  are  entering  an 
extremely  delicate  stage  and  American 
activities  in  the  region  will  inevitably 
play  a  powerful  role  in  determining 
their  success  or  failure.  For  its  part, 
the  administration  has  pledged  full 
U.S.  support  for  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  the  President's  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  con- 
cluded that  U.S.  support  for  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  relations  such  as 
those  proposed  under  the  Contadora 
plan  ought  to  be  a  "key  objective  "  of 
U.S.  policy. 

But  despite  its  professed  support, 
the  administration  continues  to  with- 
hold the  kind  of  substantive  backing 
which  could  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Contradora  process.  Moreover,  by 
choosing  to  pursue  policies  which  em- 
phasize military  solutions,  the  admin- 
istration makes  the  goal  of  a  compre- 
hensive peace  settlement  ever  more 
remote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  definition  the 
United  States  cannot  be  supporting 
the  Contadora  initiative  and  at  the 
same  time  stepping  up  the  "secret" 
war  against  Nicaragua,  escalating  the 
war  in  El  Salvador,  and  preparing  to 
fight  a  regional  war.  This  inconsisten- 
cy was  underscored  in  a  recent  com- 
munique issued  by  the  four  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Contadora  Group  de- 
crying the  grave  deterioration  in  Cen- 
tral America  caused  by  the  U.S. 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  ports. 

If  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  Contadora  process,  then  we  ought 
to  act  now  to  enforce  its  conditions. 
We  must  match  our  deeds  with  our 
words  by  bringing  to  an  immediate 
halt  those  policies  which  run  counter 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Contadora  process. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
attempts  to  reestablish  diplomacy  as 
the  central  priority  of  United  States- 
Central  American  policy  by  calling  for 
direct  consultations  with  and  support 
for  the  Contadora  Group  and  by  sus- 
pending all  military  activities— overt 
and  covert— in  Central  America  for  a 
period  of  3  months. 
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With  regard  to  the  former,  my  bill 
directs  the  President  to  initiate  direct 
dialog  with  the  Contadora  Group  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  common 
strategy  for  peace,  and  to  make  avail- 
able such  advisory  and  technical  serv- 
ices as  may  be  requested.  In  addition, 
it  calls  upon  the  President  to  work  ac- 
tively to  persuade  other  governments 
involved  in  the  region  to  join  in  ob- 
serving the  conditions  for  peace  estab- 
lished by  Contadora. 

The  second  component  of  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  U.S.  support  for  or  partici- 
pation in  military  or  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities in  Central  America  in  order  to 
promote  a  favorable  climate  for  the 
Contadora  negotiations.  This  90-day 
respite  would  afford  the  peace  process 
time  essential  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment, free  from  the  threat  of  escalat- 
ing conflict. 

To  conform  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  last  January,  this  suspension 
necessarily  would  apply  to:  First,  U,S, 
military  assistance  and  construction 
programs  in  the  region;  second,  mili- 
tary training  exercises;  third,  recon- 
naissance flights  on  behalf  of  the 
armed  forces  of  other  nations;  and 
fourth,  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua.  In 
addition,  the  measure  would  cap  the 
number  of  U.S.  personnel  stationed  in 
Central  America  at  the  current  level. 

No  single  actor  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ica drama  has  a  greater  capacity  to 
shape  the  future  direction  of  events  in 
that  region  than  the  United  States. 
The  success  of  the  Contadora  process 
cannot,  of  course,  be  brought  about 
solely  by  U.S.  action.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  legislation  I  propose  also  di- 
rects the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  the  3-month  period 
on  the  progress  of  the  Contadora  ne- 
gotiations and  on  the  good  faith  dem- 
onstrated by  the  participating  states 
in  adhering  to  the  agreed-upon  condi- 
tions. In  proceeding,  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  must  lake  into  ac- 
count whether  those  nations  have 
demonstrated  equivalent  restraint  on 
the  military  buildup  of  the  region. 
This  will  provide  a  basis  for  future 
U.S.  initiatives  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  an  es- 
sential role  to  play  in  the  Americas, 
but  that  role  must  be  one  of  leader- 
ship and  cooperation,  not  of  domina- 
tion. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  lead  us  away  from  the  morass 
of  military  intervention  in  Central 
America  by  seizing  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  Contadora  process. 
We  must  act  now.  before  the  military 
escalation  in  the  region  precludes  the 
option  of  diplomacy  and  makes  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention  all  but  inevi- 
table. 

The  President  recently  spoke  of  the 
need  for  a  consensus  with  regard  to 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  If  that 
consensus  exists,  it  exists  in  the  oppo- 


sition of  the  American  people  to  a  U.S. 
combat  role  in  Central  America.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to 
avert  the  unfolding  tragedy  in  Central 
America. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5577 

A  bill  to  provide  for  direct  consultations  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and 
the  participants  in  the  Contadora  proce.ss 
in  order  to  develop  a  common  policy  for 
promoting  peace  in  Central  America,  and 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
United  States  support  for  or  participation 
in  military  and  paramilitary  activities  in 
Central  America  in  order  to  provide  a  fa- 
vorable climate  for  the  Contadora  process 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatiies    of    the    United    States    of 

Ainerica    in    Congress   assembled,   That   (a) 

the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  achieuPment  of  security  in  Central 
America  dcpM^ds  on  the  resolve  and  the  co- 
operation oTThe  people  and  governments  of 
the  hemisphere  in  working  through  peace- 
ful means  to  resist  subversion  and  deslabili- 
zation,  as  exemplified  by  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  the  Contadora  nations  of  Colombia. 
Mexico.  Panama,  and  Venezuela  in  working 
with  the  nations  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua: 

(2)  a  significant  and  hopeful  milestone  in 
the  development  of  a  system  of  regional  re- 
lations was  reached  with  the  adoption  by 
the  foreign  ministers  of  those  five  nations 
on  January  8.  1984.  of  Principles  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Commitments  Un- 
dertaken in  the  Document  of  Objectives", 
establishing  three  working  commissions  to 
prepare  proposals  for  treaties  which 
would— 

(A)  establish  agreed-upon  limits  on  the 
levels  of  military  force  in  the  region: 

(B)  eliminate  foreign  military  advisers 
from  the  region  and  eliminate  all  forms  of 
support  for  insurgents: 

(C)  perfect  mechanisms  of  communication 
for  re.solving  incidents  among  states: 

<D)  promote  national  reconciliation  on  the 
basis  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy 
with  full  respect  for  human  rights: 

(E)  create  independent  electoral  bodies  to 
ensure  popular  participation  under  condi- 
tions of  equality:  and 

(F)  foster  greater  cooperation  among 
states  in  pursuing  regional  economic  devel- 
opment and  refugee  assistance  efforts;  and 

(3)  the  United  Slates  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  facilitating  the  transla- 
tion of  the  agreed  principles  into  practical 
and  concrete  arrangements  by  offering  such 
assistance  and  support  as  may  be  requested 
and  by  pursuing  policies  toward  the  coun- 
tries of  that  region  which  are  sensitive  to 
the  principles  embraced  by  the  participants 
in  the  Contadora  process  and  which  pro- 
mote a  climate  of  peace. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide— 

( 1 )  for  direct  consultations  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Contadora  process  in  order  to 
develop  a  common  policy  for  promoting 
peace  in  Central  America:  and 

<2)  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  United 
States  .support  for  or  participation  in  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  activities  in  Central 
America  in  order  to  promote  a  favorable  cli- 
mate for  the  Contadora  process. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  United  States— 

(1)  shall  initiate  a  dialogue  with  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Contadora  process  for  the 


purpose  of  developing  a  common  strategy 
for  promoting  regional  stability:  and 

(2)  should  assist,  through  nonmilitary 
means,  efforts  to  implement  of  the  objec- 
tives established  in  the  "Principles  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Commitments  Un- 
dertaken in  the  Document  of  Objectives"  by 
offering  such  advisory  services  as  may  be  re- 
quested in  accordance^with  the  terms  of 
that  agreement  and  by  exerting  vigorous 
diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  other  govern- 
ments involved  in  the  Central  American 
region  to  observe  these  conditions. 

(b)  In  order  to  help  achieve  a  regional 
peace  agreement,  the  United  States  should 
announce  its  willingness  to  pursue  multilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Central  American 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
agreement  on  the  treaties  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  <a)  During  the  3-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  shall  suspend— 

(A)  all  assistance  under  chapter  2  or  chap- 
ter 5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  for  Central  American  countries,  and 

(B)  all  sales  of.  export  licenses  for.  and 
other  transfers  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  for  Central  American  countries, 
except  that  this  paragraph  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  medical  fa- 
cilities or  supplies  (which  may  not  include 
any  equipment  which  will  be  armed  or  oth- 
erwise used  for  combat,  troop  support,  or 
any  other  nonmedical  purpose)  or  to  the 
provision  of  medical  training  or  services; 

(2)  the  United  States  shall  suspend  all 
construction  activities  with  re.spect  to  mili- 
tary facilities  in  Central  American  coun- 
tries, including  any  construction,  modifica- 
tion, or  improvement  of  any  existing  or  new 
military  facility: 

(3)  United  States  Armed  Forces  shall  not 
participate  in  any  training  exercises  in  or 
off  the  shores  of  Central  American  coun- 
tries, and  any  such  participation  occurring 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  terminated  immediately: 

(4)  the  number  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  any  Central  Ameri- 
can country  may  not  exceed  the  number  in 
that  country  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  preclude  the  introduction  of  United 
Stales  Armed  Forces  into  a  Central  Ameri- 
can country  in  order  lo  meet  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  hostile  attack  upon  the 
United  States  or  to  meet  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to.  and  to  provide  for  the  essential 
and  immediate  evacuation  of.  United  States 
citizens: 

(5)  the  United  Slates  shall  suspend  all  air 
reconnaissance  flights  by  aircraft  operated 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpo.se  of  providing  tactical 
intelligence  information  for  combat  oper- 
ations by  the  armed  forces  of  any  Central 
American  country:  and 

(6)  there  shall  be  no  obligation  or  expend- 
iture of  any  funds  available  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  Slates  involved  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties, for  the  purpo.se  or  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Central 
American  countries'    means  Costa  Rica,  El 
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Salvador.  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report— 

(1)  describing  the  steps  he  has  taken  to 
carry  out  section  2(a)(I )  of  this  Act; 

(2)  discussing  the  progress  being  made  in 
bringing  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  on  the  basis  of 
the  Contadora  process: 

(3)  assessing  whether,  durng  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  pursuant  to  this  Act  of 
United  States  support  for  and  participation 
in  military  and  paramilitary  activities,  the 
Central  American  countries  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
"Principles  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Commitments  Undertaken  m  the  Document 
of  Objectives";  and 

(4)  making  recommendations  on  the  ac- 
tions the  United  States  should  take  in  the 
future  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  TITLE  X- 
CENTRAL  AMERICA-OF  H.R.  5421 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  title  X  of  H.R.  542L 
When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reported  H.R.  5119.  the  fiscal 
year  1985  foreign  assistance  bill,  on 
March  21,  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude any  provisions  on  or  assistance 
for  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
It  was  determined  that  the  committee 
needed  additional  time  to  review  devel- 
opments in  the  region  and  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional response. 

Subsequently,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  caucus  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
reached  a  consensus  agreement  on  the 
issues  involving  Central  America.  A 
clean  bill  was  introduced.  H.R.  5420. 
which  includes  the  committee-report- 
ed bill.  H.R.  5119.  titles  I-IX.  plus  the 
caucus  position  on  Central  America, 
title  X.  H.R.  5421.  which  is  to  be  the 
text  for  floor  consideration,  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  5420  with  one  exception. 
H.R.  5420  includes  a  provision,  section 
1003(h).  for  expedited  procedures  for 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  second  portion  of  security 


assistance  for  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY  introduced  H.R.  5421.  which  de- 
letes subsection  (h)  of  secton  1003.  in 
order  to  meet  the  concern  of  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  this  ex- 
pedited procedure  provision  would  cir- 
cumvent the  role  of  that  committee. 

I  am  placing  the  following  section- 
by-section  explanation  in  the  Record 
in  order  that  Members  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  provisions  in  title  X  on 
Central  America  of  H.R.  5421.  which  is 
scheduled  for  floor  action  the  week  of 
May  7. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— Title  X 
(H.R.  5421) 

This  title  contains  recommendations  on 
H.R.  4874,  the  Administration's  request  for 
Central  America,  which  was  entitled  "Cen- 
tral America  Democracy,  Peace  and  Devel- 
opment Initiative  Act  of  1984"  and  which 
comprises  both  the  normf^l  bilateral  assist- 
ance program  for  Central  America  and  the 
Administrations  requests  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Biparti- 
san Commi.ssion  on  Central  America  (the 
"Kissinger  Commission"). 

Title  X  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  as  follows: 
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SEtrriON   1001— FISCAL  YEAR   1985 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  Central 
America.  These  authorizations  are  in  addi- 
tion to  those  contained  in  earlier  titles  in 
the  bill,  which  do  not  include  any  money  for 
Central  America. 

Subsection  (axl)  authorizes  $30,000,000 
under  section  23  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 


trol Act  for  on-budget  direct  credits  for  for- 
eign military  sales,  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available,  and  increases  the  aggre- 
gate ceiling  on  such  credits  by  $30,000,000. 
This  amount  is  the  same  as  the  Executive 
branch  request,  and  includes  $15,000,000  for 
El  Salvador.  $10,000,000  for  Guatemala,  and 
$5,000,000  for  Panama. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  authorizes,  in  addition 
to  amounts  otherwise  available,  the  follow- 


ing amounts  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  $199,800,000 
under  chapter  2  of  part  II  for  grant  military 
assistance  programs  (a  10  percent  cut  from 
the  Executive  request);  $3,510,000  under 
chapter  5  of  part  II  for  international  mili- 
tary education  and  training  programs  (a  10 
percent  cut  from  the  Executive  request); 
and  $479,000,000  under  chapter  4  of  part  II 
for  Economic  Support  Funds  (the  ESF  level 
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reflects  the  following  cuts:  $30,000,000 
from  Guatemala.  $50,000,000  from  El  Sal- 
vador. $20  million  from  Honduras,  and 
$61,600,000  from  regional  programs).  All 
funds  cut  in  this  subsection  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reconstruction  Fund  estab- 
lished in  Section  1007. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  amends  section  515(c)(1) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  allow  more 
than  six  military  personnel  to  manage  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras. 

Subsection  (bXl)  authorizes,  in  addition 
to  amounts  otherwise  available,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961:  $65,562,500 
under  section  103  for  bilateral  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  nutrition  programs; 
$14,183,750  under  section  104(b)  for  bilater- 
al population  assistance  programs; 
$38,975,000  under  section  104(c)  for  bilateral 
health  assistance  programs;  $81,803,750 
under  .section  105  for  bilateral  education 
and  human  resources  development  pro- 
grams: and  $82,275,000  under  section  106  for 
bilateral  energy,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  selected  development  activities 
programs.  These  amounts  reflect  a 
$10,000,000  cut  from  the  Executive  request 
for  development  a-ssistance  for  Guatemala, 
spread  over  the  five  accounts,  and  a 
$20,000,000  increase  in  the  education  ac- 
count for  scholarship  programs.  The  subsec- 
tion also  authorizes  $6,016,000  under  section 
667  for  AID  operating  expenses. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  increases  the  ceiling  on 
housing  guaranties  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by 
$80,000,000.  the  same  as  the  Executive  re- 
quest. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available.  $9,000,000  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  same  as  the  Executive 
request. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SECTION   1002— SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  fiscal  year  1985.  These  authoriza- 
tions are  in  addition  to  those  previously  en- 
acted. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  authorizes  the  following 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able, to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961:  $7,200,000  under  sec- 
tion 104(c)  for  bilateral  population  assist- 
ance programs;  $4,000,000  under  section  105 
for  bilateral  education  and  human  resources 
development  programs;  and  $19,088,000 
under  section  106  for  bilateral  energy,  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations,  and  selected 
development  activities  programs.  These 
amounts  relect  a  $5,000,000  cut  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive request  for  development  assistance 
for  Guatemala,  spread  over  each  of  the  ac- 
counts. This  subsection  also  authorizes 
$18,250,000  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  for 
Economic  Support  Funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  a  $101,500,000  cut  from  the  Executive 
request. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  authorizes  an  additional 
$1,000,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  the  same  as  the  Executive  re- 
quest. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  authorizes  an  additional 
$10,000,000  (the  same  as  the  Executive  re- 
quest) for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  purposes 
of  the  reserve  fund  established  pursuant  to 


section  223  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(the  housing  guaranty  program). 

Subsection  (a)(4)  authorizes  an  additional 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  carry 
out  international  information,  educational, 
cultural,  and  exchange  programs  for  Cen- 
tral America.  This  amount  is  $3,000,000  less 
than  the  Executive  request. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SECTION    1003— CONDITIONS  ON  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

This  section  provides  that  security  assist- 
ance for  fi.scal  year  1985  may  be  provided  to 
El  Salvador  only  if  certain  conditions  are 
met.  Basically,  this  section  provides  that 
one-third  of  the  military  aid  and  one-half  of 
the  economic  aid  approved  by  the  Congress 
will  be  available  if  the  President  can  certify 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  has  made 
demonstrated  progress  in  achieving  all  the 
objectives  set  out  in  this  section.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  aid  would  be  available  only 
if  the  President  certified,  and  the  Congress 
agreed  through  a  joint  resolution  of  approv- 
al, that  the  Salvadoran  government  has 
achieved  certain  objectives  (relating  to  con- 
trol of  death  squads,  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  good  faith  negotia- 
tions), and  has  made  additional  demonstrat- 
ed progress  on  the  remainder  of  the  objec- 
tives (relating)  to  detention  of  political  pris- 
oners, judicial  reform,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  association,  and  land 
reform). 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  President 
shall  ensure  that  military  a.ssistance  and 
economic  support  assistance  are  furnished 
to  El  Salvador  in  a  manner  which  fosters 
demonstrated  progress  toward  the  political 
development,  economic  development,  and 
security  of  that  country. 

Subsection  <b)(l)  requires  that  not  later 
than  September  30.  1984.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed 
report  fully  describing  the  policies  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  for  achieving 
the  objectives  referred  to  above.  This  report 
shall  also  include  a  determination  by  the 
President  whether  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  made  demonstrated  progress 
in  achieving  the  objectives  outlined  in  sub- 
section (c).  the  President's  detailed  assess- 
ment of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of  EI  Salva- 
dor in  protecting  and  advancing  human 
rights  in  that  country  with  respect  to  each 
of  those  objectives,  and  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  security  situation  in 
that  country. 

Sub.section  (b)(2)  requires  that  if.  at  any 
time  during  fiscal  year  1985.  the  President 
determines  that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador (A)  has  achieved  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  (death  squads).  (2) 
(Geneva  Convention),  and  (3)  (negotiations) 
of  subsection  (c).  and  (B)  since  the  report 
was  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1) 
has  made  additional  demonstrated  progress 
in  achieving  the  objectives  described  in 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(c).  then  the  President  shall  submit  a 
second  report  to  the  Congress  containing 
the  material  described  in  subjection  (b)(1). 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  objectives 
for  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  referred 
to  in  the  previous  two  subsections  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Removal  from  military,  security,  and 
police  forces  of  those  individuals  repsonsible 
for  or  associated  with  the  death  squads,  and 


establishment  of  effective  control  over 
those  forces  and  over  paramilitary  groups 
which  receive  any  assistance  or  support 
from  those  forces. 

(2)  Compliance  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
and  the  1977  Protocol  relating  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Victims  of  Non-International 
Armed  Conflicts. 

(3)  Participation  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  in  negotiations  with  all  major  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  in  good 
faith  and  without  preconditions,  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable  political 
solution  (elements  of  which  would  include 
free  and  fair  elections  determined  through 
negotiations  and  reforms  within  the  securi- 
ty and  police  forces),  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  is  unable  to  engage  in 
such  negotiations  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  major  opposition  parties  to  participate. 

(4)  Elimination  of  the  practice  of  detain- 
ing political  prisoners,  and  repeal  of  legisla- 
tion or  decrees  providing  for  such  detention. 

(5)  Establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
an  effective  judicial  system,  as  demonstrat- 
ed at  a  minimum  by  vigorous  steps  to  bring 
to  trial  and  discipline  (A)  all  those  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  murders 
and  disappearances  of  U.S.  citizens  or  for 
any  related  coverup:  and  (B)  substantial 
numbers  of  those  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  abduction,  torture,  or 
murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens. 

(6)  Protection  of  effective  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  association. 

(7)  Documented  progress  in  implementing 
the  land  reform  program,  with  no  action 
taken  which  would  modify,  suspend,  or  ter- 
minate the  land  reform  program  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
beneficiaries  or  potential  beneficiaries. 

Subsection  (d)  states  that  military  assist- 
ance and  economic  support  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year 
1985  only  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Up  to  $64,800,000  of  military  assistance 
and  up  to  one  half  ($80,000,000)  of  the  eco- 
nomic support  assistance  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  El  Salvador  may  be  provided  if 
the  President  determines  and  states  in  the 
first  report  required  by  sub.section  (b)  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  made 
demonstrated  progress  in  achieving  all  the 
objectives  described  in  sub.section  (c). 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$124,500,000  of  military  a-ssistance.  and  the 
remaining  amounts  ($80,000,000)  of  econom- 
ic support  assistance  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  El  Salvador,  may  be  provided  if  the 
President  submits  a  second  report  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  slating  his  determination 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  has 
achieved  the  objectives  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  and, 
since  the  first  report  was  submitted,  has 
made  additional  demonstrated  progress  in 
achieving  the  objectives  described  in  the  re- 
maining paragraphs  of  subsection  (c);  and  if 
the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  agrees  with  the  Presi- 
dents  determinations. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  a  definition  of  the 
term  "military  assistance  and  financing" 
and  "economic  support  a-ssistance". 

Sub.section  (f)  limits  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  military  advisers  in  El  Salvador  to  55  at 
any  time.  U.S.  military  advisers  are  defined 
to  include  any  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
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and  to  exclude  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  in  El  Salvador  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  medical  training  or 
services. 

Subsection  (g)(1)  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
special  drawdown  authority  in  section  506  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

Sub.section  (g)(2)  prohibits  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 21(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  unless  the  President  first  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  an  emergency  has  arisen 
which  requires  immediate  military  assist- 
ance to  that  country  and  which  cannot  be 
met  under  any  other  law. 

Subsection  (g)(3)  provides  that  if  section 
614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  used 
to  waive  any  provision  of  this  section,  such 
waiver  shall  cease  to  be  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  President  submits  the  written  no- 
tification required  by  that  section,  unless 
during  that  thrity-day  period  the  Congress 
enacts  a  joint  resolution  approving  the 
waiver. 

SECTION   1004  — ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUNDS  FOR 
EL  SALVADOR 

This  section  establishes  certain  additional 
conditions  for  providing  economic  support 
funds  to  El  Salvador  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  requires  that  all  local 
currencies  generated  in  El  Salvador  by  ESF 
funds  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
established  by  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor (in  accordance  with  Section  609  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act)  and  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  purposes  of  agrarian  reform, 
employment  generation,  restoration  of 
public  services,  policy  development,  assist- 
ance fc»r  displaced  persons,  and  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  (Section  609  requires 
that  local  currencies  generated  in  a  com- 
modity import  program  be  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial account  or  be  used  to  fund  specific  pro- 
grams.) 

Subsection  (a)(2)  prohibits  ESF  funds  pro- 
vided to  El  Salvador  from  being  credited  di- 
rectly to  its  Central  Reserve  Bank  or  mixed 
in  any  way  with  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  requires  that  not  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments support  provided  under  ESF  to  El 
Salvador  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  Commodi- 
ty Import  Program.  This  provision  would 
allow  a  gradual  phase-in  of  that  program  if 
adequate  controls  on  balance  of  payments 
assistance  cannot  be  implemented. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  following 
criteria  for  the  Commodity  Import  Program 
for  El  Salvador  for  fiscal  year  1985: 

(1)  Eligible  importers  under  the  program 
shall  include  agencies  charged  by  the  Salva- 
doran  Government  with  implementing  the 
land  reform  program,  and  Salvadoran  busi- 
nesses which  employ  less  than  25  people. 

(2)  All  imports  under  the  program  shall  be 
appropriate  to  the  development  needs  of  El 
Salvador. 

(3)  The  prices  charged  in  El  Salvador  for 
imports  acquired  under  the  program  shall 
be  their  fair  market  value. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  A.I.D.  to  report  on 
the  activities  and  commodities  financed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  as  part  of  the  annual 
congressional  presentation  materials. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  requires  that  each  fiscal 
year,  prior  to  expending  any  ESF  funds  to 
EI  Salvador  for  economic  stabilization  pur- 
poses, the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  Central  Reserve  Bank  has  implemented 
or  taken  appropriate  steps  toward  imple- 
menting the  major  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  entitled    'Foreign  Ex- 


change: Policy  and  Management  Within  the 
Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador  ". 

Subsection  (d)(2)  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1985,  on  the  implementation  of  this 
report  and  on  ongoing  efforts  to  improve 
the  management,  allocation,  and  control  of 
foreign  exchange. 

This  section  was  included  as  a  result  of  re- 
ports by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  Arthur  Young 
and  Company,  that  U.S.  aid  funds  have  not 
been  expended  for  the  intended  purposes 
and  that  controls  over  the  use  of  U.S.  funds 
are  weak. 

SECTION  1005— RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES 
INTO  HONDURAS  AND  LIMITATIONS  ON  MILI- 
TARY ASSISTANCE  FOR  HONDURAS 

This  section  limits  the  purposes  for  which 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  may  be  introduced  into 
Honduras,  and  sets  a  ceiling  on  military  as- 
sistance to  that  country. 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  Honduran  terri- 
tory for  training  exercises  or  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d))  for  any  other  pur- 
poses unless:  ( 1 )  they  are  responsible  for 
providing  security  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Honduras,  or  (2)  they  are  performing  func- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  except 
that  not  more  than  300  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  be  in  Honduras  under 
this  paragraph  at  any  one  lime. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  Honduran  territory  except  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  any  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Honduras  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  who  are  not 
covered  by  one  of  the  exceptions  provided  in 
this  section  to  be  immediately  withdrawn 
from  that  country. 

Sub.section  (d)  states  that,  consistent  with 
section  3  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the 
President  shall  consult  with  the  Congre.ss 
before  introducing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  in  Honduras  or  into  situations  in 
Honduras  where  imminent  involvement  in 
ho.stilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  aggregate  total 
of  grant  military  assistance  and  internation- 
al military  education  and  training  grants 
provided  to  Honduras  to  $56,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  to  $41,000,000  for  fi.scal 
year  1985.  It  further  prohibits  the  issuance 
of  foreign  military  sales  credits  and  loan 
guarantees  for  Honduras  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985. 

SECTION  1006  — LIMITATIONS  ON  MILITARY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  SALES  FOR  GUATEMALA  AND  ON 
JOINT  MILITARY  EXERCISES  WITH  GUATEMALA 

This  section  prohibits  military  assistance 
for  Guatemala  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  military  assist- 
ance, training,  and  sales  to  Guatemala  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  and  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
except  as  provide(i  in  subsection  (b).  It  fur- 
ther prohibits  the  assignment  or  detailing 
of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
Guatemala  to  carry  out  functions  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  or  to  participate  in  joint  mili- 
tary exercises  with  the  armed  forces  of  Gua- 
temala. It  also  provides  that  funds  appropri- 


ated by  the  Congress  may  not  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  participation  by  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  any  such  exercises. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  do  not  apply 
with  respect  to  (1)  sales  of  construction 
equipment  and  mobile  medical  facilities  to 
assist  in  development  programs  that  will  di- 
rectly assist  the  poor  in  Guatemala,  (2)  sales 
of  training,  to  be  provided  outside  Guatema- 
la, which  is  related  to  the  sales  of  construc- 
tion equipment  or  mobile  medical  facilities, 
or  (3)  a  total  for  both  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985  of  no  more  than  $10  million  in  PMS 
loan  guaranties  and  direct  credits  for  sales 
described  in  (1)  and  (2)  above.  It  further 
states  that  the  exceptions  to  the  prohibition 
on  military  assistance  and  sales  for  Guate- 
mala provided  by  this  subsection  are  provid- 
ed only  to  enable  the  military  forces  in  that 
country  to  obtain  equipment  and  training 
for  civilian  engineering  and  construction 
projects  and  mobile  medical  teams. 

SECTION   1007  — FUND  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

This  section  establishes  a  fund  for  the  re- 
construction and  development  of  Central 
America,  and  provides  guidelines  and  re- 
quirements for  its  u.se.  The  amounts  for  the 
Fund  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  other  accounts.  The  purpose  of 
the  Fund  is  to  encourage  a  comprehensive 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Subsection  (a)  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  achievement  of  democracy, 
human  rights,  peace,  and  equitable  growth 
in  Central  America  depends  primarily  on 
the  cooperation  and  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic re.sources  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  Central  America,  and  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  that  the  United  States 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  such 
development  through  a  consistent  and  co- 
herent policy  which  includes  a  long-term 
commitment  of  assistance.  This  policy 
should  be  designed  to  support  democracy, 
political  reform,  and  human  rights:  to  pro- 
mote equitable  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment; and  to  foster  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  peace  based  on  a  reduction 
in  armament  and  on  national  reconciliation. 

Subsection  (bi  states  that  in  recognition 
of  the  principles  described  in  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  be  used 
for  bilateral  and  regional  economic  assist- 
ance progiams  of  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment with  respect  to  Belize,  Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala,  Honduras.  El  Salvador,  and 
Nicaragua.  These  funds  may  be  obligated 
only  if  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  that.  (1)  the  countries  of 
the  region  have  entered  into  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  agreement  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  noninterference  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other country,  national  reconciliation,  and 
democracy:  (2)  a  regional  development  plan 
has  been  formulated  by  the  countries  of 
Central  America  which  includes  detailed 
proposals  for  each  country  and  includes 
plans  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Central 
America  Common  Market:  and  (3)  a  donor 
coordination  group  has  been  established 
which  includes  individual  donor  countries  as 
well  as  multinational  development  institu- 
tions and  which  is  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing all  development  and  reconstruction  as- 
sistance funds  for  the  region. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section 
are  in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
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(b),  may  be  appropriated  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years  if  not  appropriated  for  fi.scal 
year  1984,  and  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (d)  states  the  expectation  of 
the  Congress  that  in  seeking  the  goals  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  the  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  countries  (Mexico.  Panama.  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Colombia)  will  be  encouraged 
and  supported  and  the  United  States  will  ac- 
tively assist  these  countries  in  seeking  a  re- 
gional settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

Subsection  (e)  states  the  expectation  of 
the  Congress  that,  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America  (the  'Kis- 
singer Commission"),  once  the  goals  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  have  been  attained, 
U.S.  economic  assistance  for  Central  Amer- 
ica will  continue  at  a  level  comparable  to 
the  aggregate  level  authorized  by  this  .sec- 
tion and  other  sections  of  this  Act. 

SECTION    1008— CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 

This  section  sets  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings on  and  requirements  for  the  propo.sed 
Central  American  Development  Organiza- 
tion. 

Subsection  (a)  states  a  Congressional  find- 
ing that  participation  by  Central  American 
countries  in  an  effective  forum  for  dialogue 
on  Central  America's  political,  economic 
and  social  development  would  foster  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Stales  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries. 

Subsection  (b)  slates  the  .sense  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss that,  (1)  the  President  should  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  establish  a  Central  Ameri- 
can Development  Organization,  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organization 
should  be  based  on  the  following  principles: 
participation  in  the  organization  should  be 
open  to  the  United  States,  other  donors, 
and  those  Central  American  countries  that 
commit  them.selves  lo  progress  on  human 
rights,  building  democracy,  and  encouraging 
equitable  economic  growth  through  policy 
reforms:  the  organization  should  be  struc- 
tured lo  include  representatives  from  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors:  the  orga- 
nization should  meet  periodically  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  should  be  supported 
by  a  limited  professional  secretarial:  the  or- 
ganization should  make  recommendations 
affecting  Central  American  countries  on 
such  matters  as  political,  economic  and 
.social  development  objectives,  mobilization 
of  resources  and  external  assistance  needs, 
and  reform  of  economic  policies  and  struc- 
tures: the  organization  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  monitoring  country  performance 
on  the  recommendations  issued:  for  each 
fi.scal  year  after  that  in  which  the  President 
has  agreed  to  participate  in  the  organiza- 
tion, the  disbursement  of  25  percent  of  the 
economic  assistance  funds  allocated  by  the 
United  Stales  for  each  Central  American 
country  should  be  deferred  until  the  United 
States  and  the  organization  have  both  ap- 
proved disbursement:  the  President  should 
encourage  other  donors  to  designate  a  per- 
centage of  their  direct  economic  assistance 
for  Central  American  countries  for  joint  ap- 
proval with  the  Organization:  and  the  U.S. 
AID  Administrator,  or  his  designee,  should 
be  chairman  of  the  organization. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
participate  in  the  Central  American  Devel- 
opment Organization,  subject  to  certain  lim- 
itations. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  states  that  the  AID  Ad- 
ministrator,  under  the  supervision  of   the 


Secretary  of  State,  shall  prepare  a  detailed 
proposal  to  carry  out  this  section  and  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  fully 
and  currently  informed  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposal. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  stales  that  to  facilitate 
full  congressional  involvement  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  organization,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee shall  each  designate  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  committees  who 
shall  be  kept  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  all  developments  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  organization. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  requires  the  President  lo 
transmit  to  the  Congress  any  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  and  United  Slates  par- 
ticipation in  the  Central  American  Develop- 
ment Organization  no  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  signing  such  agreement.  It  futher 
provides  that  the  United  Stales  shall  not 
participate  in  the  implementation  of  any 
such  agreement  for  at  least  60  days  after 
such  transmittal,  and  that  during  that  60- 
day  period  there  shall  be  full  and  formal 
consultations  with  the  Congress  and  review 
by  the  Committees  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  applicable  to  reprogramming  no- 
tifications. 

SECTION    1009  — LAND  REFORM  PROGRAMS 

This  section  amends  .section  620(g)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  lo  permit  U.S.  assist- 
ance provided  lo  a  foreign  go\ernment  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  land  reform  program  to  be 
used  for  compensation  of  nationals  of  the 
recipient  country  whose  land  has  been  ex- 
propriated, if  the  President  determines  that 
monetary  a.ssistance  for  such  a  land  reform 
program  will  further  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  Stales. 

SECTION   1010  — ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

This  section  amends  Chapter  4  of  Part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  adding  a 
new  section  538. 

Sub.section  (a)  stat(\s  that  the  President 
may  provide  ESF  funds  lo  countries  and  or- 
ganizations in  order  lo  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  countries.  Such  assistance 
may  only  include  support  for  specialized 
professional  training,  scholarships,  and  ex- 
changes for  continuing  legal  education:  pro- 
grams to  enhance  prosecutorial  and  judicial 
capabilities  and  portection  for  participants 
in  judicial  cases:  strengthening  professional 
organizations  in  order  lo  promote  services 
to  members  and  the  role  of  the  bar  in  judi- 
cial .selection,  enforcement  of  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  legal  reform:  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  lepal  materials  and  publications: 
seminars,  conferences,  and  training  and  edu- 
cational programs  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  lo  strengthen  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights;  and 
revision  and  modernization  of  legal  codes 
and  procedures. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  not  more 
than  $20,000,000  of  the  ESF  funds  available 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  lo  carry 
out  this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise available  for  such  purposes. 

SECTION   10  1  1— RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

This  section  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss that  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  bilateral  agricultur- 
al assistance  programs  should  be  used  for  a 
comprehensive  rural  electrification  program 
in  Central  America  in  order  to  establish  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  a  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic development. 


SECTION  1012— TRADE  CREDIT  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

This  section  authorizes  special  credits  for 
U.S.  exports  to  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  u.se  of  Economic  Support 
Fund  monies  for  the  payment  of  defaults. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  provide  guar- 
antees and  insurance  to  cover  the  risk  of 
lo.ss  or  nonpayment  of  short-term  trade 
credits  to  finance  goods  and  services  for  use 
by  the  private  sector  in  the  countries  of 
Central  America.  These  guarantees  and  in- 
surance shall  be  such  as  cannot  be  extended 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  becau.se  they  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  Bank  ihal  there 
be  a  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

Subsection  (b)  restricts  the  repayment 
period  on  the  credits  to  not  longer  than  one 
year. 

Subsection  (c»  terminates  the  authority  to 
issue  these  guarantees  and  insurance  on 
September  30.  1989. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  use  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  Economic 
Support  Funds  for  the  payment  of  any  de- 
fault. 

Sub.section  (e)  requires  that  guarantees 
and  insurance  may  be  issued  only  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  appropriations  Acts, 
but  not  lo  exceed  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  any  recover- 
ies, after  deduction  for  expenses,  from  the 
payment  of  guarantees  and  insurance  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  shall  provide  such  administra- 
tive and  technical  assistance  to  the  Agency 
for  International  De\elopment  as  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  assumed  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  process  applications  and  under- 
take the  nece.s,sary  review  and  evaluation  of 
applications,  and  transmit  the  appropriate 
applications  to  AID  only  after  the  normal 
Export-Import  rc\  iew  is  completed  and  it  is 
determined  that  there  is  no  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment, 

SECTION  1013— ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 

This  section  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss that  the  United  States  should  support. 
in  the  strongest  terms  po.ssible,  elections  in 
Panama  which  are  free.  fair,  and  honest.  It 
further  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  the  upcoming  elections  are  not  held 
or  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 
election  results,  the  President  should  con- 
sider options  to  demon.strate  to  the  Pana- 
manian authorities  the  deep  concern  of  the 
United  Slates,  including  the  option  of 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  military  assistance  to 
Panama. 

SECrriON   1014— RELATIONS  BETWEEN  BELIZE  AND 
GUATEMALA 

This  section  stales  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  use  its 
good  offices  and  influence  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Belize  and  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  nonaggression  treaty  with  Belize. 

SECTION  1015— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  .section  provides  that  this  title  shall 
lake  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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:>  For  fiscal  war  1985  includes  Sn.000.000  ol  trie  S20.000.000  requested 
lor  USIA,  $9,000,000  lor  tDe  Peace  Cofps  itfie  same  as  tne  tjiecuti« 
request)  $6,016,000  for  AID  operatms  eipenses  (Hie  same  as  tne  tiecutive 
request),  and  $10,000,1X10  lor  the  Housing  Guaranty  program  itlie  same  as 
IlK  bieculive  request)  • 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  this  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Leland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  May  2  and  3.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Russo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi-ssion 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boehlert.  for  60  minutes.  May 
9. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mrazek.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  vote  on  the  Bates 
amendment  to  H.R.  4275  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,576. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coats)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Coughun. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.    Daniel    B.    Crane    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Goodling  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  McDade. 
.  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Mrazek  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr  Howard. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Kolter. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2733.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  'icvelop- 
ment.  and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials;  and 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5,  1984, 
as  "National  Week  of  the  Ocean." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The   SPEAKER   announced   his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
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month  of  May  1984  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now-  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  p.m.),  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  7.  1984,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3275.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  plan  to  make  changes  to  domestic 
spending  programs,  revenues  and  defense, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  U06(b)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
98-213);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3276.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  certain  strategic  and 
critical  materials  from  the  national  defense 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3277.  A  letter  from  the  A.ssislant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  i92  Slat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

3278.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Manpow- 
er Planning  and  Analysis.  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1983 
actuarial  report  on  the  military  retirement 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  second 
annual  report  of  accomplishments  under 
the  airport  improvement  program,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  97-248,  section  521:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3280.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  tran.smitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  Statees  Code,  to  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  con- 
duct certain  health  care  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Commitee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3281.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission safety  research  program  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  AEA,  section  29  (91 
Stat.  1483);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  497.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5119,  a  bill  to  authorize  international  devel- 
opment and  security  a.ssistance  programs 
and  Peace  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
731).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5404.  A  bill  allowing  William  R.  Gianelli  to 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commi-ssion  after  his 
retirement  as  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.se.  (Rept.  No.  98-732).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  89. 
A  bill  to  permit  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers between  Puerto  Rico  and  other  U.S. 
ports  on  foreign-flag  vessels  when  U.S.  flag 
service  for  such  transportation  is  not  avail- 
able; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-733). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida; 
H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  compensate  any  individual 
who.  in  association  with  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment of  Germany  or  a  government  allied 
therewith,  participated  in  the  persecution 
of  any  person  because  of  race,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  political  opinion;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN; 
H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  land 
and  improvements  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  as  the  "Mary  Woodard 
Lasker  Center  for  Health  Research  and 
Education  ";  considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  5577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  direct  con- 
sultations between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  participants  in  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess in  order  to  develop  a  common  policy  for 
promoting  peace  in  Central  America,  and  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  U.S. 
support  for  or  participation  in  military  and 
paramilitary  activities  in  Central  America  in 
order  to  provide  a  favorable  climate  for  the 
Contadora  proce.ss;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI: 
H.R.  5578.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to  permanent  resident  status  of  certain  na- 
tionals of  Poland  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS; 
H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Madican.  Mr  Broy- 
HiLL.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Leland,    Mr.    Luken,    Mr.    Scheuer, 


Mr.  SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ewen. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida): 
H.R.  5580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  organ  procurement  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     NEAL     ifor     himself,     Mr. 
D'Amours.   Mr.   Frank.   Mr.   Gonza- 
lez,   Mr.    McKinney.    Mr.    St   Ger- 
main.   Mrs.    Boxer,   Mr.    Brown   of 
California.     Mr.      Gejdenson.      Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  Studds); 
H.R.    5581.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act 
to   authorize   appropriations   for  the   provi- 
sion of   financial  assistance  through   fiscal 
year  1990  and  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  builders  of  highly  energy  efficient  build- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    GEJDENSON    (for    himself. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Yates); 
H.R.   5582.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  energy  con- 
servation  program   for  consumer  products, 
to  enhance  consumer  information  programs 
to  encourage  the  purchase  of  more  energy 
efficient  appliances,  and  to  implement  effi- 
ciency standards  for  furnaces,  central  air- 
conditioning,    and    water    heaters;    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.    BOXER    i  for   herself,    Mrs. 
Schneider.      Mr.      Ottinger,      Mr. 
Brown   of  California.   Mr    Markey, 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Gejdenson); 
H.R.   5583.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  improve  con- 
sumer information  and  fuel  efficiency  with 
respect    to    passenger    automobiles,     light 
trucks,   and   tires,   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenuf   Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on 
noncomplying  manufacturers  (in  lieu  of  the 
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penalty),  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ENGLISH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bi'RTon  of 
Indiana.   Mr.    Reid.    Mr.    Bilirakis. 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo): 
H.R.  5584.  A  bill  to  improve  the  preserva- 
tion    and     management      of     Presidential 
records,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FLORID: 
H.R.  5585.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Murphy.    Mr.    Penny.   Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Cuvv  and  Mr.  Hawkins): 
H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  assistance  to  professional   develop- 
ment resource  centers  for  teachers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  5587.  A  bill  to  promote  dairy  market- 
ing competition;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  5588.  A  bill  entitled,  the    Bank  Brib- 
ery and  Fraud  Act  of  1984";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5589.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Federal  Of- 
ficials Protection  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  5590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  certain  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ides and  nitrogen  o.xides  to  reduce  acid  dep- 
osition and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5591.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  new  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  routing  of  shipments  of  haz- 
ardous materials;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  5592.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
demonstrate  advanced  coal  production  and 
utilization  technologies  for  reducing  air  pol- 
lution from  coal-burning  electric  power- 
plants,  including  emissions  that  may  poten- 
tially be  contributing  to  acid  rain,  and  to 
demonstrate  advanced  coal  combustion  and 
conversion  technologies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mrs.    LLOYD    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Rahall.    Mr.    Boner    of    Tennessee. 
Mr.      Murtha.      Mr.     Stokes.      Mr. 
Flippo.   Mr.  Staggers.   Mr.   Cooper. 
Mr.     Simon.     Mr.     Boucher,     Mr. 
McCloskey.     Mr.     Corcoran.     Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Bevild; 
H.R.  5593.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
demonstrate  advanced  coal  production  and 
utilization  technologies  for  reducing  air  pol- 
lution   from    coal-burning    electric    power- 
plants,  including  emissions  that  may  poten- 
tially be  contributing  to  acid  rain,  and  to 
demonstrate  advanced  coal  combustion  and 
conversion     technologies;     jointly,     to    the 
Committees    on    Science    and    Technology: 
Energy   and   Commerce;   and   Banking.   Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 


Mr.     Kindness.     Mr.     DeWine.     Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.        Mr.       Chappie.        Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Siuandeh.  Mr.  Gingrich.   Mr.  Liv- 
ingston.     Mr.      Lagomarsino.      Mr. 
Hunter.      Mr.      Whitehurst.      Mrs. 
VucANOVicH.   Mr.   Philip  M.   Crane. 
Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,   Mr    Blile--,    Mr.   Campbell. 
Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Hansen 
of   Utah.    Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Roberts.    Mr.    Daniel    B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  55S4.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
bail,    the   exlusionary    rule,    habeas   corpus, 
and  capital  punishment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  5595.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   to  protect   the  benefit 
levels  of  the  individuals  becoming  eligible 
for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating 
the  disparity— resulting  from  changes  made 
in  1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formu- 
la—between  those  levels  and   the   benefits 
levels  of  persons  who  became  eligible   for 
benefits  before  1979;  and  to  remove  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  an  individual's  income 
which  can  be  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing in  his  or  her  benefits  and  in  determining 
his  or  her  liability  for  social  security  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.   Mr.  Gaydos.   Mr.   Biaggi. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Williams  •  ot 
Montana.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.      Boner      of     Tennessee.      Mr. 
Eckart,   Mr.   Howard.   Mr.   Leland. 
Mr.    Kostmayer.    Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr. 
Horton.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr.    Bonior    of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Rahall.   Mr.   Edgar, 
Mr.     Frank.     Mr.     Won     Pat.     Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett,  Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Dwyer   of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez.  Mr.   Ackerman.   Mr.  Lott.   Mr. 
Duncan.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mrs.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Bosco.  and  Mr.  Skelton): 
H.R.  5596.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  of 
assistance  to  States  to  promote  educational 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  any  right,  title,  or  interest  which 
the  United  States  may  have  in  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  the  owners 
of  the  adjacent  properties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs  SCHROEDER  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Mica): 
H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  to  provide  essential  ben- 
efits to  certain  former  spouses  not  eligible 
for  any  benefits  under  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Mi.ssouri  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  subject  to  the  su- 


pervision and  authority  of  a  Federal  civilian 
or  military  agency,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Library  of  Congress  Ma.ss 
Book  Deacidification  Facility,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  titles  X  and 
XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5601.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
block  grant  program  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  preventive 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for  the 
training  of  health  professions  personnel,  to 
revise  and  extend  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  under  that  act.  and  to 
revise  and  extend  the  programs  of  assist- 
ance under  that  act  for  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  migrant  and  community 
health  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  Mikulskd: 

H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  of  that  act  for  assistance  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 

H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  23-29.  1984,  as  "Good 
Grooming  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  296.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  honor  the  unknown  American  who 
lost  his  life  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  buried  in  the  Memorial 
Amphitheater  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery: considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Stark); 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  Concurrent  resolution 
uiging  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations,  calling  dis- 
cussions on  eliminating  the  nuclear-armed 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  and  proposing 
as  an  interim  measure  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble moratorium  on  further  deployment  of 
those  missiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  Mr.  Crockett): 

H.  Con.  Res.  298.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  recent  actions  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  rescind  the  Namibian 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  hear  an  ap- 
plication for  the  release  of  prisoners  held  in 
the  internment  camp  near  Mariental,  Na- 
mibia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lantos): 

H.  Con.  Res.  299.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  300.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Brow7i  v. 
Board  of  Education:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

384.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma, relative  to  amending  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  Torres  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  1964:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1965:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  3832:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4090:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4095:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Hightower  and  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. 

H.R.  4393:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  4465:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr. 
McCurdy. 

H.R.  4500:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  4599:  Mr.  Sabo.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Da.schle.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Shan- 
non. Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H.R.  4683:  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  4685:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  4686:  Mr.  Sund(SUIst. 

H.R.  4740:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Patman.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  4876:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4877:  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.R.  4905:  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  DeWine,  and 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  4965:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  5023:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  5090:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  5092:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Akaka.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Herman. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut,  Mrs.    Schroeder,   Mr.    Foglietta, 


Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  5093:  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  5098:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  5180:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California  and 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  5185;  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  5240:  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  5256:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Patman.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  5321  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  5367:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  5452:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  5457:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

H.R.  5486:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  5490;  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Prank.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  5515:  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Britt. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Strat- 
TON.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Luncren.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Mica,  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  5534:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, and  Mr.  Vandergriff. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Staggers,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

H.J.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  MartIn  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,    Mr.    Spence.    Mr,    Stump.    Mr. 


Tauzin.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Watkins.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.J.  Res.  460:  Mr.  Guarini. 
H.J.  Res.  476:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Dorgan.  Mr.  Emerson.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Ms. 
Fiedler.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Broy- 
hill. Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr. 
Wheat. 

H  J.  Res.  526:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
McEwen.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Shum- 
way. Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr, 
Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  539:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr, 
Swift,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  554:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Fuqua.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Hillis.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  558:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr, 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Vandergriff.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer. Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
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Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  PtoRio.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Edcar.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Madican,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  FtiQUA,  Mr.  Sprait.  Mr  Bedell.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Bryant.  Ms.  Feh 
RARO.  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr 
Poclietta.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Aodabbo,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239;  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.    Con.    Res.    253:    Mr.    Udall   and    Mr. 

WiRTH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
McHugh. 

H.  Res.  450:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  La- 
Palce. Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Ms.  Oakaf.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  McKer- 
nan,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 


live  to  nuclear  waste  and  other  hazardous 
materials;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  953:  Mr  Richardson. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1510 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
-Page  20,  line  14.  after  the  first  period 
insert  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
task  force  shall  monitor,  review,  and  investi- 
gate complaints  of  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer attributable  to  the  operation  of  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  size  or  compo- 
sition of  the  employer's  labor  force  and 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployer is  an  employer  for  purpo.ses  of  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  ■. 


UMI 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
356.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  rela- 


H.R. 5119 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
(Amendment    to    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  5421 ).) 
-Beginning  on  page  80.  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  bill, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  X-CENTRAL  AMERICA 

additional  FISCAL  YEAR    1985 
authorizations— CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec.  1001.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  available,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1985  to  carry  out  section  23  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  the  aggregate 
ceiling  on  credits  (or  participations  in  cred- 
its) extended  under  that  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  is  hereby  increased  by 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able, the  following  amounts  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
to  carry  out  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(A)  $222,000,000  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II. 

(B)  $3,900,000  to  carry  out  chapter  5  of 
part  II. 

(C)  $640,600,000  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II. 

(3)  Section  515(c)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  in.serting  "El 
Salvador.  Honduras."  immediately  before 
"Indonesia.". 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available,  the  following  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(A)  $69,800,000  to  carry  out  section  103. 

IB)  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  section  104(b). 

'O  $40,000,000  to  carry  out  section  104(c). 

(D)  $64,000,000  to  carry  out  section  105. 
I  E)  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  section  106. 

(F)  $6,016,000  to  carry  out  section  667. 

(G)  $10,000,000  for  purposes  of  the  re.serve 
fund  established  pursuant  to  .section  223. 

(2)  The  ceiling  on  the  total  principal 
amount  of  guarantees  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
hereby  increased  by  $40,000,000. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 


for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
to  carry  out  international  information,  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  exchange  programs 
for  Central  America  under  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  and  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law. 

(e)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS— CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Sec  1002.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise available,  the  following  amount.s  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

(1 )  To  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  Central  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  $9,600,000  to  carry  out  section  104(c). 

(B)  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  section  105. 

(C)  $20,288,000  to  carry  out  section  106. 

(D)  $119,750,000  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of 
part  II. 

(E)  $129,350,000  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  with  respect  to  Central  America 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

CONDITIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
FINANCING  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  President  shall  ensure 
that  military  assistance  and  financing  are 
furnished  to  El  Salvador  in  a  manner  which 
fosters  demonstrated  progress  toward  the 
political  development,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  .security  of  that  country.  To  this 
end,  the  President  in  every  appropriate  in- 
stance shall  impose  conditions  (in  addition 
to  those  specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section)  on  the  furnishing  of  military  assist- 
ance and  financing  to  El  Salvador  in  order 
to  achieve  those  goals,  including  the  objec- 
tives described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Not  later  than  August  31,  1984,  and  no 
later  than  January  31.  1985.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  detailed  report  fully  describing  the 
policies  of  the  Govenment  of  El  Salvador 
for  achieving  political  development,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  conditions  of  .secu- 
rity. This  report  shall  also  review  compre- 
hensively the  factors  contributing  to  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  security  situation  in 
that  country,  including  such  factors  as 
human  rights,  land  reform,  the  economy  of 
the  country,  refugees  and  displaced  persons, 
the  military  situation,  and  guerrilla  activity. 

(c)  The  reports  described  in  subsection  (b) 
shall  include  the  President's  detailed  assess- 
ment of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  policies  of  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor in  protecting  and  advancing  the  human 
rights.-and  in  particular  the  right  to  securi- 
ty of  person,  of  all  persons  in  El  Salvador 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

(1)  An  end  to  the  involvement  in  or  sup- 
port for  acts  of  unlawful  violence,  secret  de- 
tention, abduction,  torture,  and  murder  by 
members  of  military,  security,  or  police 
force. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  an  effective  judi- 
cial system,  operating  under  fair  and  effi- 
cient  procedures,   in   which   those  charged 


with  crimes  are  brought  to  timely  justice 
and  private  disputes  and  grievances  are  re- 
solved on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law,  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption  and 
intimidation,  and  in  particular,  the  taking 
of  neces.sary  measures  to  investigate,  and 
prosecute  those  responsible  for,  the  murders 
of  the  four  American  churchwomen.  two 
labor  advisers,  and  other  American  citizens. 

(3)  Effective  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  association,  including  the  en- 
forcement of  measures  against  intimidation 
of  the  press  and  labor  and  peasant  union 
members  and  leaders. 

(4)  Participation  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  in  a  dialogue  with  all  major  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  in  good  faith 
and  without  preconditions,  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  an  equitable  political  .solution, 
based  upon  free  and  fair  elections  and  con- 
ditions which  will  assure  the  physical  .secu- 
rity of  all  participants  before,  during,  and 
after  those  elections. 

(5)  Compliance  by  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  with  applicable  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  governing  the  conduct  of  armed 
conflict,  and  in  particular  tho.se  humanitari- 
an principles  for  the  protection  of  noncom- 
batants. 

(6)  Full  implementation  of  the  land 
reform  program,  including  the  taking  of 
necessary  measures  against  illegal  evictions 
and  the  furnishing  of  necessary  credits,  ad- 
ministrative support,  technical  assistance, 
and  services  to  beneficiaries. 

(d)  Military  assistance  and  financing  may 
be  provided  for  El  Salvador  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985  only  as  follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  President  determines  and  states 
in  the  first  report  required  by  this  section 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
made  demonstrated  progress  in  achieving 
the  objectives  described  in  subsection  (o.  up 
to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  financing  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  El  Salvador  may  be  provid- 
ed after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Congress  re- 
ceives that  report. 

(2)  The  remaining  amounts  of  military  as- 
sistance and  financing  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress may  be  provided  if  the  President  de- 
termines and  states  in  the  second  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  that,  since  the  first 
such  report,  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  additional  demonstrated  progress 
in  achieving  the  objectives  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  unless,  within  30  calendar  days 
after  receiving  the  second  report,  the  Con- 
gress enacts  a  joint  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  Congress  disagrees  with 
the  President's  determination. 

(e)  As  u.sed  in  this  section,  the  term  "mili- 
tary assistance  and  financing  "  means  any 
funds  obligated  for  assistance  under  chapter 
2  or  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  any  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  financing  provided  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
total  number  of  United  States  military  ad- 
visers in  El  Salvador  not  exceed  55  unless 
the  Congress  is  first  consulted.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  United  States  mili- 
tary advisers  include  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  performing 
training  activities  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  but  do  not  include  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  in  El  Salvador  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  medical  train- 
ing or  services. 


CENTRAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec  1004.  Prior  to  disbursing  any  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
under  chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  economic  stabili- 
zation purposes,  the  President  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El 
Salvador  has  implemented  or  has  taken  ap- 
propriate steps  toward  implementing  the 
major  recommendations,  as  defined  below, 
contained  in  the  study  entitled  "Foreign  Ex- 
change: Policy  and  Management  within  the 
Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador"  relat- 
ing to  management,  allocation,  and  controls 
on  the  use  of  official  foreign  exchange.  For 
purposes  of  this  section  such  major  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

(1)  Further  development,  refinement,  and 
application  of  objective  and  impartial  crite- 
ria and  procedures  for  the  allocation  of  for- 
eign exchange  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  economy  of  El  Salvador.  This  shall  con- 
sist of: 

(A)  publishing  periodic  lists  of  those  re- 
ceiving foreign  exchange; 

(B)  publicizing  foreign  exchange  alloca- 
tion criteria;  and 

(C)  undertaking  semi-annual  audits  by  a 
United  States  public  accounting  firm  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  policy,  criteria, 
and  procedures. 

(2)  Adoption  of  measures  to  expedite  the 
decision-process  regarding  allocation  of  for- 
eign exchange  in  accordance  with  availabil- 
ities and  established  criteria.  This  shall  con- 
sist of: 

(A)  taking  steps  to  complete  the  mechani- 
zation of  the  foreign  exchange  allocation 
process;  and 

(B)  refining  the  forecasting  of  foreign  ex- 
change availabilities  to  .serve  as  a  basis  for 
foreign  exchange  approvals. 

(3)  Continued  improvement  in  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank's  price  veri- 
fication unit  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
over-valuation  of  imports  and  under-valu- 
ation  of  exports.  This  shall  consist  of: 

(A)  increasing  the  price  verification  unit 
staff  to  at  least  ten  and  enhancing  it: 

(B)  having  in  place  qualified  technical  as- 
sistance to  support  the  operations  of  the 
price  verification  unit; 

(C)  having  the  unit  regularly  conduct  sta- 
tistically-significant random  samples  of  all 
import  transactions  approved  by  the  Bank; 
and 

(D)  implementing  a  policy  to  levy  sanc- 
tions against  those  who  over-value  imports. 

MILITARY  EXERCISES 
Sec.  1005.  For  the  fi.scal  years  1984  and 
1985.  the  President  shall  notify  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  30  days  in  advance 
of  a.ssigning  or  detailing  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to.  or  otherwise 
introducing  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into,  any  country  in  Central 
America  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
joint  military  exercises  with  the  armed 
forces  of  any  Central  American  country. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
GUATEMALA 

Sec  1006.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985- 

(1)  funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  assist- 
ance for  Guatemala  under  chapter  2  or  5  of 
Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  and 

(2)  letters  of  offer  may  not  be  issued  to 
and  credits  may  not  be  extended  and  guar- 
anties may  not  be  issued  for  Guatemala 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 


(b)  The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1) 
sales  of  construction  equipment  and  mobile 
medical  facilities  to  assist  in  development 
programs  that  will  directly  assist  the  poor  in 
Guatemala.  (2)  sales  of  training,  to  be  pro- 
vided outside  of  Guatemala,  which  is  related 
to  the  sales  described  in  clause  (1).  or  (3)  a 
total  for  both  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  of 
no  more  than  $10,000,000  in  loans  and  loan 
guaranties  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  for  sales  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2). 
The  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  on  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  for  Guatemala  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  are  provided  only  to 
enable  the  military  forces  in  that  country  to 
obtain  equipment  and  training  for  civilian 
engineering  and  construction  projects  and 
mobile  medical  teams. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  par- 
ticipation by  Central  American  countries  in 
an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  on,  and  the 
continuous  review  and  advancement  of.  Cen- 
tral America's  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  would  foster  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  establish  a  Central  American  Develop- 
ment Organization;  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
American  Development  Organization  should 
be  based  upon  the  following  principles: 

(A)  Participation  in  the  Organization 
should  be  open  to  the  United  States,  other 
donors,  and  those  Central  American  coun- 
tries that  commit  themselves  to,  among 
other  things,  progress  on  human  rights, 
building  democracy,  and  encouraging  equi- 
table economic  growth  through  policy  re- 
forms. 

(B)  The  Organization  should  be  struc- 
tured to  include  representatives  from  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  including 
repre.sentatives  from  the  labor,  agriculture, 
and  business  communities. 

(C)  The  Organization  should  meet  periodi- 
cally to  carry  out  the  functions  described  in 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph and  should  be  supported  by  a  limited 
professional  secretariat. 

(D)  The  Organization  should  make  recom- 
mendations affecting  Central  American 
countries  on  such  matters  as— 

(i)  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment objectives,  including  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  pluralism  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  human  rights; 

(ii)  mobilization  of  resources  and  external 
assistance  needs;  and 

(iii)  reform  of  economic  policies  and  struc- 
tures. 

(E)  The  Organization  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  monitoring  country  performance 
on  the  recommendations  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph and  for  evaluating  progress  towards 
meeting  such  country  objectives. 

(F)  For  each  fiscal  year  after  that  in 
which  the  President  has  completed  negotia- 
tions and  agreed  to  participate  in  the  Orga- 
nization, the  disbursement  of  25  percent  of 
the  economic  assistance  funds  authorized  by 
this  title  and  allocated  by  the  United  States 
directly  for  each  Central  American  country 
should  be  deferred  until  the  United  States 
and  the  Organization  have  both  approved 
disbursement. 
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(G)  The  President  should  encourage  other 
donors  similarly  to  designate  a  percentage 
of  their  direct  economic  assistance  for  Cen- 
tral American  countries  for  joint  approval 
with  the  Organization. 

(H>  The  administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  or  his 
designee,  should  be  chairman  of  the  Organi- 
zation and  should  carry  out  his  functions  in 
that  capacity  under  the  continuous  supervi- 
sion and  general  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stale. 

(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (dM3),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  participate  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  Development  Organization. 

(d)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  prepare  a  detailed  proposal  to 
carry  out  this  section  and  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  fully  and 
currently  informed  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposal. 

(2)  To  facilitate  full  congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  Central  Amer- 
ican Development  Organization,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  desig- 
nate at  least  three  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  shall  desig- 
nate at  least  three  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, who  shall  be  kept  fully  and  currently 
informed  by  the  executive  branch  of  all  ne- 
gotiations or  discussions  with  donor  coun- 
tries and  recipient  countries  concerning  the 
establishment  of  that  Organization. 

(3)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relptions  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  any  agreement  which  he  pro- 
poses to  sign  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  and  United  Slates  participation  in 
the  Central  American  Development  Organi- 
zation no  less  than  60  days  prior  to  his  sig- 
nature. The  United  Stales  shall  not  partici- 
pate in  the  implementation  of  any  such 
agreement  for  at  least  60  days  after  such 
transmittal.  During  that  60-day  period  there 
shall  be  full  and  formal  consultations  with 
and  review  by  those  committees  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  applicable  to  repro- 
gramming  notifications  pursuant  to  section 
634A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

LAND  REFORM  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1008.  Section  620(g)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  mone- 
tary assistance  made  available  for  use  by  a 
government  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  of  such  government  to  compensate 
nationals  of  that  country  in  accordance 
with  a  land  reform  program,  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  monetary  assistance 
for  such  land  reform  program  will  further 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States." 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec  1009.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by 
sections  202  and  804  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  538.  Administration  of  Justice.— 
(a)  The  President  may  furnish  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  countries  and  organi- 
zations, including  national  and  regional  in- 
stitutions, in  order  to  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  Central  American 
countries  and  the  countries  of  the  Caribbe- 
an   Assistance  under  this  section  may  only 


include  support  for  specialized  professional 
training,  scholarships,  and  exchanges  for 
continuing  legal  education:  programs  to  en- 
hance prosecutorial  and  judicial  capabilities 
(including  judicial  investigations  and  protec- 
tion for  participants  in  judicial  cases); 
strengthening  professional  organizations  in 
order  to  promote  services  to  members  and 
the  role  of  the  bar  in  judicial  selection,  en- 
forcement of  ethical  standards,  and  legal 
reform:  increasing  the  availability  of  legal 
materials  and  publications:  seminars,  con- 
ferences, and  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  to  strengthen  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  human  rights:  and  revision  and 
modernization  of  legal  codes  and  proce- 
dures. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  this  section,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  President  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  in  advance  of  obligating  funds 
for  programs  or  activities  authorized  by  this 
section  which  were  previously  subject  to  sec- 
tion 660  of  this  Act." 

RURAL  electrification 

Sec  1010.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985  under  section  103(a)(2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  should  be 
used  for  a  comprehensive  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  in  Central  America  in  order  to 
establish  conditions  of  stability  and  a  foun- 
dation for  economic  development. 

trade  credit  insurance  program 

Sec  1011.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  224.  Trade  Credit  Insurance  Pro- 
gram.—(a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  (here- 
after in  this  .section  referred  to  as  the 
"Bank")  to  determine  that  there  exi.sts  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment  as  required 
under  section  2(bHl)(B)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  this  Act  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Agency")  is  authorized  to 
provide  guarantees  to  the  Bank  for  liabil- 
ities to  be  incurred  by  the  Bank  in  connec- 
tion with  guarantees  or  insurance  provided 
under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
for  financing  for  transactions  involving  the 
export  of  goods  and  services  for  the  use  of 
the  private  sector  in  Central  American 
countries. 

(b)(1)  Guarantees  provided  by  the 
Agency  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  for  short-term  guarantees 
and  insurance  extended  by  the  Bank  which 
shall  be  repayable  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  from  the  date  of  arrival  at 
the  port  of  importation  of  the  goods  and 
services  covered  by  such  guarantees  or  in- 
surance. Guarantees  or  insurance  extended 
by  the  Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Bank  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
procedures  agreed  to  by  the  Agency  and  the 
Bank.  Such  agreement  shall  also  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reserve  fund  by  the 
Agency,  with  such  funds  made  available  to 
the  reserve  as  the  Agency  deems  necessary 
to  discharge  liabilities  under  guarantees 
provided  by  the  Agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a). 


"(2)  The  administrator  of  such  agency 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  agreement  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  The  Agency  shall  not  enter  into  any 
commitments  to  guarantee  under  subsection 
(a)  after  September  30.  1989. 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Agency  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guarantees  entered  into  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(e)  Commitments  to  guarantee  under 
subsection  (a)  are  authorized  only  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  amounts  provided  in  ap- 
propriations Acts.  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

"(f)  To  the  extent  that  any  of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
are  paid  out  for  a  claim  arising  out  of  liabil- 
ities guaranteed  under  sub.seclion  (a), 
amounts  received  after  the  date  of  such 
payment,  with  respect  to  such  claim,  shall 
be  credited-to  the  reserve  fund  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b).  shall  be  merged  with  the 
funds  in  such  reserve,  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  payments  by  the  Agency 
to  the  Bank  for  guarantees  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(g)  Beginning  on  a  date  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at 
intervals  of  six  months  thereafter,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act  and 
the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mil  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  amount  and  extension  of  cred- 
its during  the  preceding  six-monlh  period. 

•(h)  The  Export-Import  Bank  shall  pro- 
vide without  reimbursement  such  adminis- 
trative and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Agency  as  the  Bank  and  the  Agency  deem 
appropriate  to  assist  the  Agency  in  carrying 
out  this  section.". 

effective  date 
Sec  1012.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
Amendment    to    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of  H.R.  5421). 
-Page  80.  line  15.  strike  out  "$199,800,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$180,700,000". 

Page  84.  line  7.  strike  out  "during"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  the  end  of": 
and  beginning  in  line  11.  strike  out  "since 
the  report  was  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section,  has  made  addition- 
al" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "has  made". 

Page  87.  beginning  in  line  1.  strike  out 
"$64,800,000  of  military  assistance  and  fi- 
nancing, and  up  to":  line  3.  strike  out  the 
comma;  line  9.  strike  out  "an  additional 
$124,500,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$132,500,000":  and  begining  at  the  end  of 
line  17.  strike  out  ".  since  the  first  report 
was  submitted,  has  made  additional"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    has  made". 
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By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985. 


purposes 
Sec  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

( 1 )  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985  at 
levels  consistent  with  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  sound  national  economy; 

(2)  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontations; 

(3)  to  eliminate  areas  of  waste  and  abuse 
in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985: 

(4)  to  provide  for  improved  military  per- 
sonnel policies  designed  to  enhance  readi- 
ness and  morale;  and 

(5)  to  make  other  improvements  in  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

TITLE  I-PROCUREMENT 

authorization  of  appropriations,  army 

Sec  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  weapons  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  ammunition,  and 
for  other  procurement  for  the  Army  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft,  $2,214,800,000. 

For  missiles.  $909,200,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$1,308,700,000. 

For  ammunition.  $1,876,400,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $4,823,800,000 

authorization  of  appropriations,  navy  and 
marine  corps 
Sec  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  approprated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement   of    aircraft,    weapons    (including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),   naval  vessels,  and 
for  other   procurement   for   the   Navy   and 
Marine  Corps  as  follows: 
For  aircraft,  $6,137,600,000 
For  weapons  (including  mi.sslles  and  torpe- 
does), $2,702,200,000 
For  naval  vessels.  $1,807,000,000 
For  other  procurement,  $4,805,600,000 
For  procurement   for   the   Marine   Corps 
(including  ml.ssiles.  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons).  $1,711,200,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  103.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  mi-ssiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft.  $11,032,100,000 

For  missiles.  $4,207,400,000 

For  other  procurement.  $7,597,500,000 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fLscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement by  defense  agencies  in  the  amount 
of  $729,000,00 

LIMITATION  ON  ARMY  PROCUREMENT 

Sec  105.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  Pershing  II  missile  program. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  NAVY  PROCUREMENT 

Sec  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile 
program. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  AIR  FORCE  PROCUREMENT 

Sec  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  MX  missile  program,  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  program,  for 
the  B-IB  bomber  program,  or  for  antisatel- 
lite  weapons. 


PROHIBITION  OF  ACQUISITION  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  101  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  purchase  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

TITLE  II-RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  in 
amounts  as  lollows: 

For  the  Army.  $4,074,600,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $6,190,800,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $11,312,300,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $3,458,000,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  sub.section  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  In  .salary,  pay.  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a). 

LIMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ARMY 

Sec  202.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  .section  201  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  Pershing  II  missile  program 
or  the  ballistic  missile  defen.se  program. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NAVY 

Sec  203.  None  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Navy  may  be  used  for  the 
Trident  II  missile  program  or  for  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  program. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  204.  None  of  the  amount  appropriate 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  201 
for  the  Air  Force  may  be  used  for  the  MX 
missile  program,  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile  program,  for  the  B-IB  bomber  pro- 
gram or  for  antisatellite  weapons. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec  205.  None  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Defense  Agencies  may  be 
used  for  antLsatellite  weapons. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

Sec  205.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  201  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  of  binary  chemical  weapons. 

TITLE  III— OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fisal  year  1985  for 
the  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  for  operation  and  maintenance  in 
the  amount  of  $70,366,000,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary— 

(1)  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retireinent. 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  provided 
for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  such  subsection; 


(2)  for  unbudgeied  increases  in  fuel  costs; 
and 

(3)  for  increases  as  the  result  of  inflation 
in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a). 

ELIMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE 

Sec  302.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  301  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
molon  of  Rifle  Practice. 

TITLE  IV-PERSONNEL 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30.  1985.  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  751.300. 

(2)  The  Navy.  541.050. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  192.500. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  565.800. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

authorization  of  average  strengths  for 
selected  reserve 

Sec  402.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1985  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  re.servc  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Slates.  398.010. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  351.850. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  94.000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  38.540. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  100.100. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  63.736. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  10.700. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  components 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  individual  members. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  MEM- 
BERS ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 

Sec  403.  (a)  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  402.  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National 
Guard  are  authorized,  as  of  September  30. 
1985.  the  following  number  of  Reserves  to 
be  serving  on  full-time  active  duty  or.  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  National  Guard, 
full-time  National  Guard  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing,  administering,  recruit- 
ing, instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  com- 
ponents or  the  National  Guard: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
19.750. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  10.700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  11.680. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  975. 
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(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  Slates.  6,815. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  545. 

Part  C— Military  Training 

AtrrHORIZATION  OK  MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1985.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  57.990. 

(2)  The  Navy.  65,130. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  18.300. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  46.300. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  7.500. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  8.500. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  1.050. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2.840. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2.380. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,405. 
TITLE  V-PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

WAIVER  OF  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  CEILING  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   19B5 

Sec.  501.  The  provisions  of  section 
138(c)(2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1985  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  year. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  provide  that  of  all  persons  origi- 
nally enlisting  in  the  Regular  Air  Force 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1985.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1988- 

(1)  not  less  than  19  percent  of  those  en- 
listing during  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be 
women; 

(2)  not  less  than  22  percent  of  those  en- 
listing during  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be 
women;  and 

(3)  not  less  than  25  percent  of  those  en- 
listing during  fiscal  year  1988  shall  be 
women. 

(b)(1)  Chapter  7  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,    is   amended   by   adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§179.  Defense  Advisory  Commitle*  on  Women 

in  the  Services 
(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense an  advisory  committee  known  as  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in 
the  Services  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee'). 

•(bXl)  The  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  30  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  persons  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  or  in 
an  active  status  and  who  are  particularly 
qualified  by  training,  education,  or  experi- 
ence for  service  on  the  committee.  In  select- 
ing members  of  the  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  the  membership  of 
the  committee  is  fairly  balanced  in  terms  of 
the  points  of  view  represented  and  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the  committee  and 
that  there  is  broad  geographic  diversity 
among  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

•■(2)  Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  except  that  a  member  appoint- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  end 
of  a  term  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  term. 

■  (3)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■(c)  The  committee  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  advice  on  matters  re- 
lating to  service  of  women  in  the  armed 
forces  and  shall  recommend  measures  to 
ensure  effective  use  of  the  capabilities  of 
women  in  the  armed  forces.  The  committee 
shall  consider  all  aspects  of  military  service 
as   it   relates   to   women,   including   recruit- 


ment, training,  categories  of  assignment, 
housing,  health,  and  morale  and  general 
welfare. 

■■(d)(1)  The  committee  shall  meet  not  less 
often  than  twice  a  year  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Secretary. 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  supply  such  staff 
assistance,  facilities,  and  other  administra- 
tive support  as  is  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  committees  functions. 

••(3)  Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5. 

■•(e)(1)  The  committee  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  on  its  activities  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
each  such  report,  together  with  any  com- 
ments of  the  Secretary  on  the  report,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

••(2)  The  committee  shall  continue  in  ex- 
istence until  terminated  by  law.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

179.     Defense     Advisory     Committee     on 
Women  in  the  Services.". 

(3)  Each  individual  serving  on  the  Defense 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  in  the  Serv- 
ices as  constituted  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  the  committee  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  in  accordance  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  individual. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  study 
the  propensity  of  young  women  to  serve  in 
the  military  and  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  with  the  Secretary's  review  and 
analysis  of  that  propensity  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 
TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  MATTERS 

MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1985 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  by 
section  1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
in  elements  of  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  become  ef- 
fective during  fiscal  year  1985  shall  not  be 
made. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  the  rates  of  monthly 
cadet  pay  and  midshipman  pay  under  sec- 
tion 203(c)(1)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  are  increased  by  3.5  percent  effective 
on  January  1.  1985. 

(2)  The  increase  in  rates  of  basic  pay  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  pay  grade  E-1. 

TITLE  VII— EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec    701.    (a)(1)   Title    38.    United   States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting  before  chap- 
ter 31  the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER       30       -       ALL-VOLUNTEER 

FORCE    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 

Subchapter  1— Purposes;  Definitions 

•Sec. 

■1401.  Purposes. 

■1402.  Definitions. 

■Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 

■1411.  Basic  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment for  service  on  active  duty. 


■1412.  Basic  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment for  service  in  the  Select- 
ed Reserve. 

1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assist- 

ance. 

1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assist- 

ance. 

■1415.  Amount  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance. 

■1416.  Inservice  enrollment  in  a  program  of 
education. 

•Subchapter  III— Supplemental  Educational 
Assistance 

■1421.  Supplemental  educational  assistance 
for  additional  service. 

■1422.  Amount  of  supplemental  educational 
assistance. 

"1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"Subchapter  IV— Authority  To  Allow 
Transfer  of  Entitlement  to  Defendents 
•1431.  Authority  to  allow  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  critical  spe- 
cialties to  transfer  entitlement 
to  dependents. 
•1432.  Regulations. 

'1433.  Status  of  dependents  to  whom  enti- 
tlement is  transferred. 
•1434.  Definition. 

•Subchapter  V— Time  Limitation  for  Use  of 
Eligibility  and  Entitlement;  General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
•1441.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  eligibility 

and  entitlement. 
"1442.  Limitation  on  educational  assistance 

for  certain  individuals. 
•'1443.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits. 
•1444.  Program  administration. 
•1445.  Allocation  of  administration  and  of 

program  costs. 
•1446.  Reporting  requirement. 

'Subchapter  I— Purposes:  Definitions 

"S  1401.  Purposes 

•The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

••(1)  to  provide  a  new  educational  assist- 
ance program  to  assist  in  the  readjustment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  civilian 
life  after  their  separation  from  military 
service; 

••(2)  to  promote  and  assist  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  program  and  the  Total  Force 
Concept  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  establish- 
ing a  new  program  of  educational  assistance 
based  upon  service  on  active  duty  or  a  com- 
bination of  service  on  active  duty  and  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  (including  the  National 
Guard)  to  aid  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  highly  qualified  personnel  for  both 
the  active  and  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

••(3)  to  give  special  emphasis  to  providing 
educational  assistance  benefits  to  aid  in  the 
retention  of  personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

'§  U02.  Dennitions 

•'For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter- 
ed)  The   term    basic   educational   assist- 
ance' means  educational  assistance  provided 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter. 

••(2)  The  term  supplemental  educational 
assistance'  means  educational  assistance 
provided  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(3)  The  term  program  of  education'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title. 

••(4)  The  term  •Selected  Reserve'  means 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  of  the  reserve  components  (including 
the   Army   National   Guard   of  the  United 


States  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States)  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  section 
268(b)  of  title  10. 

••(5)  The  term  'Secretary  concerned' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. 

"(6)  The  term  "active  duty'  does  not  in- 
clude any  period  during  which  an  individual 
(A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 
ians, (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served 
under  the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of 
title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

"Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 

Assistance 

"§1411.  Basic  educational  assistance  entitlement 

for  service  on  active  duty 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  each  individual  who— 

"•(  1 )  after  September  30.  1984— 

"(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

•"(B)  serves  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  (not- 
withstanding section  3103A  of  this  title)  is 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  for 
a  service-connected  disability,  for  hardship, 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  complet- 
ed not  less  than  30  months  of  active  duty, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government; 

■•(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  secondary  .school  diploma  (or  an 
equivalency  certificate):  and 

••(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (l).of  this  section— 

"•(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 
honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list: 

"(B)  continues  on  active  duty;  or 

"'(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  fur- 
ther service  in  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service; 

is  entitled  to  basic  educational   assistance 
under  this  chapter. 

•"(b)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  United  States  Naval  Acade- 
my, the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance under  section  2107  of  title  10  is  not  eli- 
gible for  educational  assistance  under  this 
section. 
§  1412.   Basic  educational   assistance  entitlement 

for  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve 

•"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
each  individual  who— 

"(1)  after  September  30,  1984— 

"■(A)  serves  at  least  two  years  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  charac- 
terized by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  hon- 
orable service:  and 

"(B)  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  after  completion  of  the  service  on 
active  duty  described  in  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  serves  at  least  four  years  of  con- 


tinuous duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve  during 
which  the  individual  participates  satisfacto- 
rily in  training  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
concerned; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  secondary  school  diploma  (or  an 
equivalency  certificate):  and 

•'(3)  after  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  section— 

'•(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 
honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  or  is  transferred  to  the  Standby  Re- 
serve or  an  element  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
other  than  the  Selected  Reserve  after  serv- 
ice in  the  Selected  Reserve  characterized  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  as  honorable  serv- 
ice: or 

■•(B)  continues  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve; 

is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter. 

••(b)(1)  The  requirement  of  four  years  of 
service  under  clause  (1)(B)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  is  not  applicable  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  discharged  or  released  from 
service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  ser\'ice- 
connected  disability,  for  hardship,  or  (in  the 
case  of  an  individual  discharged  or  released 
after  three  and  one-half  years  of  service)  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Government. 

••(2)  Continuity  of  service  of  a  member  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  purposes  of  such 
clause  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
broken— 

••(A)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed 
a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  by  regulation)  during  which 
the  member  is  not  able  to  locate  a  unit  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  his  Armed  Force 
that  he  is  eligible  to  join  or  that  has  a  va- 
cancy: or 

••(B)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  by  regulation)  during 
which  the  member  is  not  attached  to  a  unit 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  that  the  Secretary 
concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations,  consid- 
ers to  be  inappropriate  to  consider  for  such 
purpose. 

••(c)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  United  States  Naval  Acade- 
my, the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
or  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance under  section  2107  of  title  10  is  not  eli- 
gible for  educational  assistance  under  this 
section. 
"§  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 

"•(a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  ( 1 )  one 
month  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  served  by  such  individual,  and  (2)  one 
month  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter  for  each  four  months 
served  by  such  individual  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  (other  than  any  month  in  which 
the  individual  served  on  active  duty). 

■•(b)  No  individual  may  receive  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter for  a  period  in  excess  of  36  months  (or 
the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  educa- 
tional assistance). 

"§  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assistance 

•'The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance who  is  pursuing  an  approved  program 
of  education  a  basic  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  help  meet,  in  part,  the  ex- 
penses of  such  individual's  subsistence,  tui- 


tion, fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and 
other  educational  costs. 

"§  141.5.  Amount  of  basic  educational  assistance 

••(a)  Subject  to  section  1442  of  this  title 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  a  basic  educational 
assistance  allowance  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  paid— 

••(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis:  or 

•(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  full-time  ba^is. 

•(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  a 
skill  or  specialty  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  a  skill  or  specialty  in 
which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  person- 
nel or  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  recruit,  the 
Secretary  concerned,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  may 
increase  the  rate  of  the  basic  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  applicable  to  such  indi- 
vidual to  such  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  but 
any  such  increase  may  not  exceed  $400  per 
month. 

"§  I41(i.    Inservice   enrollment    in   a   program   of 
education 

•A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  service  on 
active  duty  after  September  30.  1984.  has 
continued  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  without  a  break  in  service  (except 
as  described  in  section  1412(b)(2)  of  this 
title),  and  who  but  for  section  1411(a)(1)  or 
1412(a)(1)  of  this  title  would  be  eligible  for 
basic  educational  assistance  may  receive 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
for  enrollment  in  an  approved  program  of 
education  while  continuing  to  perform  the 
duty  described  in  section  1411(a)(1)  or 
1412(a)(1)  of  this  title. 

••Subchapter  III— Supplemental  Educational 
Assistance 

"§  1421.  Supplemental  educational  assistance  for 

additional  service 

••(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  be  reg- 
ulation provide  for  the  payment  of  supple- 
mental educational  assistance  under  this 
subchapter  to  any  individual  eligible  for 
basic  educational  assistance  under  section 

1411  of  this  title  who- 

"(1)  serves  five  or  more  consecutive  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addi- 
tion to  the  years  of  active  duty  counted 
under  section  1411(a)(1)  of  this  title  without 
a  break  in  such  service:  and 

•■(2)  after  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 
honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list: 

••(B)  continues  on  active  duty  without  a 
break  in  service;  or 

•"(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  fur- 
ther service  in  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  by  reg- 
ulation provide  for  the  payment  of  supple- 
mental educational  assistance  under  this 
subchapter  to  any  individual  eligible  for 
basic  educational  assistance  under  section 

1412  of  this  title  who— 

••(  1 )  serves  two  or  more  consecutive  years 
of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  addi- 
tion  to   the  years  of  active  duty   counted 
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under  section  1412(a)(1)  of  this  title  and 
four  or  more  consecutive  years  of  duty  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  in  addition  to  the 
years  of  duty  in  the  Selected  Reserve  count- 
ed under  such  section  without  a  break  in 
service:  and 

■•(2)  after  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection— 

■■(A)  is  discharged  from  service  with  an 
honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list;  or 

•(B)  continues  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

•(c)  Continuity  of  service  of  a  member  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  broken— 

"(1)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  by  regulation)  during  which 
the  member  is  not  able  to  locate  a  unit  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  his  Armed  Force 
that  he  is  eligible  to  join  or  that  has  a  va- 
cancy; or 

■■(2)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  by  regulation)  during 
which  the  member  is  not  attached  to  a  unit 
of  the  Selected  Re.serve  that  the  Secretary 
concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations,  consid- 
ers to  be  inappropriate  to  consider  for  such 
purpose. 

•■(d)  A  period  of  active  duty  or  duty  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  that  occurs  before  the 
period  of  duty  by  which  the  individual  con- 
cerned qualifies  for  basic  educational  assist- 
ance may  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

■■§  1422.  Amount  of  supplemental  educational  a.s- 
sistance 

••(a)  Subject  to  section  1442  of  this  title 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  supplemental 
educational  assistance  under  section  1421  of 
this  title  shall  be  paid— 

••(1)  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis:  or 

•■(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis. 

••(b)  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  whom  the  Secretary  concerned 
has  provided  for  the  payment  of  supplemen- 
tal educational  assistance  who  has  a  skill  or 
specialty  designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  a  skill  or  specialty  in  which  there 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  pursuant  to  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  may  in- 
crease the  rate  of  the  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  applicable  to 
such  individual  to  such  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate, but  any  such  increase  may  not  exceed 
$300  per  month. 

"§  1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  subchapter 

"The  Administrator  shall  increase  the 
monthly  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance paid  to  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
supplemental  educational  assistance  under 
this  subchapter  by  the  monthly  amount  of 
the  supplemental  educational  assistance  to 
which  the  individual  is  entitled. 


Subchapter  IV— Transfer  of  Entitlement  to 

Dependents 
"8  14.31.  .Authority  to  authorize  members  of  the 

.\rmed  Forces  with  critical  specialties  to  trans- 
fer entitlement  to  dependents 

•(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1432(a)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  authorize  a  member  of  an 
Armed  Force  who— 

••(1)  has  served  10  or  more  continuous 
years  on  active  duty: 

••(2)  has  a  skill  or  specialty  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  skill  or  special- 
ty in  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
personnel;  and 

"(3)  is  entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance, 

to  transfer  to  one  or  more  of  such  member's 
dependents  all  or  any  part  of  such  member's 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 

••(b)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  1432(b)  of  this  title,  a  transfer 
of  entitlement  under  this  section,  once  au- 
thorized, may  be  made  at  any  time  and  may 
be  revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  be 
modified  at  any  time. 
"§  1432.  Regulations 

••(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  establishment  of 
eligibility  of  members  to  transfer  entitle- 
ment under  this  subchapter,  and  any  trans- 
fer of  entitlement  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  w'ith  such  regu- 
lations. In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— 

•(  1 )  shall  designate  the  skills  or  specialties 
in  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  per- 
.sonnel  which  qualify  a  member  for  consider- 
ation for  authorization  to  transfer  entitle- 
ment under  this  section;  and 

•(2)  shall  establish  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  authorization  to  transfer  en- 
titlement as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate considering  the  needs  of  the  service. 

••(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
transfer  of  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment under  this  subchapter  by  members  au- 
thorized under  the  regulations  pre.scribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
be  eligible  to  make  such  a  transfer  and  for 
the  provision  of  such  assistance  to  the  de- 
pendents to  whom  such  entitlement  is 
transferred.  In  prescribing  such  regulations, 
the  Administrator  may  place  such  limits 
upon  the  changing  and  revoking  of  trans- 
fers of  entitlement  as  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary  for  efficient  administra- 
tion and  may  provide  for  any  such  revoca- 
tion to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  any  semes- 
ter, quarter,  or  other  unit  of  instruction  in 
which  a  dependent  to  whom  entitlement 
had  been  transferred  is  engaged  in  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation. 

">)  1433.   Status   of  dependents   to   whom   entitle- 
ment is  transferred 

•(a)(1)  A  dependent  to  whom  entitlement 
is  transferred  under  this  subchapter  is  enti- 
tled to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  individual 
from  whom  the  entitlement  was  transferred 
would  be  entitled,  except  that  such  assist- 
ance may  only  be  provided  while  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  entitlement  was 
transferred  continues  on  active  duty  or 
upon  the  death,  discharge  for  hardship  or 
service-connected  disability,  or  completion 
of  20  years  of  active  duty  by  the  individual. 

••(2)  The  period  of  eligibility  of  a  child  to 
whom  educational  assistance  is  transferred 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  section  1712(a)  of  this 
title. 


•■(b)  If  an  individual  transfers  entitlement 
under  this  section  to  two  or  more  depend- 
ents, the  educational  assistance  payable 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  divided  (1)  in 
such  manner  as  the  individual  specifies,  or 
(2)  if  the  individual  is  deceased  or  is  other- 
wise unable  to  specify  the  manner  in  which 
the  assistance  shall  be  divided,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1432  of  this  title. 

■•(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
chapter  to  an  individual  who  at  the  time  the 
benefits  would  otherwise  be  paid  is  not  a 
child  or  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  the  in- 
dividual who  transferred  the  benefits,  not- 
withstanding that  the  individual  was  a  de- 
pendent at  the  time  the  election  was  made 
to  transfer  the  benefits. 

"S  1 134.  Dennition 
•Por  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 

term  dependenf  means— 
■•(Da  child  of  an  individual;  and 
•■(2)  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  an 

individual. 

■Subchapter  V— Time  Limitation  for  Use  of 
Eligibility  and  Entitlement:  General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 

"8  1441.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  eligibility  and 

entitlement 

•■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c) 
through  (e)  of  this  section,  the  period 
during  which  an  individual  entitled  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  may 
use  such  individual's  entitlement  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  period  beginning  on 
(1)  the  dale  of  such  individual's  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty.  or.  (2) 
the  date  of  the  accrual  of  such  entitlement, 
whichever  is  later. 

•(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  the  period  during  which  a 
dependent  with  entitlement  transferred 
under  section  1431  of  this  title  may  use  such 
entitlement  expires  at  the  end  of  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  earlier  of— 

•■(1)  the  date  on  which  the  dependent 
begins  to  use  such  entitlement:  or 

•(2)  the  .same  date  that  applies  to  the  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  entitlement  was 
transferred. 

■■(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  individual 
who  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  under  subchapter  II  or  III  of 
this  chapter  within  the  10-year  period  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  be- 
cause such  individual  had  not  met  the 
nature  of  discharge  requirement  of  such 
subchapter  before  (1)  the  nature  of  such 
discharge  or  release  was  changed  by  appro- 
priate authority,  or  (2)  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  determined, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, that  such  discharge  or  release  was 
under  conditions  described  in  section 
1411(a)(3)  or  1412(a)(3)  of  this  title,  such  10- 
year  period  shall  not  run  during  the  period 
of  time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevent- 
ed from  pursuing  such  program  of  educa- 
tion. 

••(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  who.  after  such  indi- 
vidual's last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  was  detained  by  a  foreign  government 
or  power,  the  10-year  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  run 

(1)  while  such  individual  is  so  detained,  or 

(2)  during  any  period  immediately  following 
such  individuals  release  from  such  deten- 
tion during  which  such  individual  is  hospi- 
talized at  a  military,  civilian,  or  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facility. 


••(e)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter (including  a  dependent  to  whom  entitle- 
ment under  this  chapter  has  been  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  143 1  of  this 
title)— 

"(1)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  the  10-year 
period  for  use  of  entitlement  under  this 
chapter  otherwise  applicable  under  this  sec- 
tion because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disabil- 
ity which  was  not  the  result  of  the  individ- 
ual's own  willful  misconduct,  and 

"(2)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
10-year  period  within  one  year  after  (A)  the 
last  day  of  such  period,  or  (B)  the  last  day 
on  which  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program,  whichever  is 
later. 

such  10-year  period  shall  not  run  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  during  the  period  of 
time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  10- 
year  period  will  again  begin  running  on  the 
first  day  following  such  individuals  recovery 
from  such  disability  on  which  it  is  reason- 
ably feasible,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

■•(f)(1)  If  an  individual  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  (includ- 
ing an  individual  to  whom  entitlement  has 
been  transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  regu- 
larly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  and  the  period  of  such  individual's 
entitlement  under  this  chapter  would, 
under  this  section,  expire  during  a  quarter 
or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  such  quarter  or  semester. 

•■(2)  If  an  individual  eligible  for  education- 
al assistance  under  this  chapter  (including 
an  individual  to  whom  entitlement  has  been 
transferred)  is  enrolled  under  this  chapter 
in  an  educational  institution  regularly  oper- 
ated on  the  quarter  or  semester  system  and 
the  period  of  such  individual's  entitlement 
under  this  chapter  would,  under  this  sec- 
tion, expire  after  a  major  of  the  course  is 
completed,  such  period  shall  be  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  course  or  for  12  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  lesser  period  of  extension. 

"§  1442.  Limitation  on  educational  assistance  for 
certain  individuals 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
(including  an  individual  to  whom  such  enti- 
tlement has  been  transferred)  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  education— 
■■(  1 )  while  on  active  duty:  or 
'■(2)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 

the  amount  of  the  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  payable  to  such  individ- 
ual under  this  chapter  is  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

■■(b)  The  amount  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  payable  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  amount  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  otherwise  pay- 
able to  such  individual  under  this  chapter, 
or  (2)  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  that  the  educational  institution  in- 
volved requires  similarly  circumstanced  non- 
veterans  enrolled  in  the  same  program  to 
pay. 

"8  1443.  Har  to  duplication  of  educational  assist- 
ance benents 

■(a)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this    chapter   (including    an    individual    to 


whom  such  entitlement  has  been  trans- 
ferred) who  is  also  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  under  chapter 
31.  32.  34.  or  35  of  this  title  or  under  chapter 
106  or  107  of  title  10  may  not  receive  assist- 
ance under  both  programs  concurrently  but 
shall  elect  (in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe)  under  which 
program  to  receive  educational  assistance. 

■■(b)  A  period  of  service  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  section  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  2141  note),  of  an  education 
loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter. 
"8  1444.  Program  administration 

■■(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663, 
1670.  1671.  1673.  1674.  1676.  1682(g).  and 
1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
(with  the  exception  of  sections  1777. 
1780(a)(5).  1780(b).  1786.  1787.  and  1792  of 
such  chapter)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
vision of  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter.  The  term  eligible  veteran',  as  used 
in  those  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude an  individual  who  is  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter. 

■(b)  An  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  any  period  may  not  be  paid  to  an  indi- 
vidual enrolled  in  or  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  under  this  chapter  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  received— 

■■(1)  from  such  individual  a  certification  as 
to  such  individuals  actual  attendance 
during  such  period;  and 

■■(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  of  the  indi- 
vidual's certificate,  that  such  individual  was 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation during  such  period. 

■■(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
uniform  for  the  Armed  Forces  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment. 

"$)  144.5.  .Allocation  of  administration  and  of  pro- 
gram costs 

"(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  in  this  chapter,  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  established  by 
this  chapter  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

•■(b)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
payments  for  entitlement  earned  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  made  to  the  Veterans^ 
Administration. 

••(2)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  which  is 
used  by  an  individual  to  whom  such  entitle- 
ment was  transferred  under  subchapter  IV 
of  this  chapter,  or  which  is  used  by  the  indi- 
vidual earning  such  entitlement  after  an 
election  under  such  subchapter  to  transfer 
such  entitlement  which  was  subsequently 
revoked,  shall  be  made  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  Education  Benefits  F\ind 
established  under  section  2006  of  title  10  or 
from  appropriations  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  as  appropriate. 

■•(3)  Payments  for  entitlement  earned 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  that  is 
established  under  section  1415(b)  of  this 
title  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed under  section  1415(a)  of  this  title 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess,  be  made 
from  the  Department  of  Defertse  Education 
Benefits  Fund  established  under  section 
2006  of  title  10  or  from  appropriations  made 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  as  ap- 
propriate. 


■■(c)  Payments  for  educational  assistance 
provided  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter (whether  used  by  the  individual  to 
whom  the  right  to  the  assistance  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  by  an 
individual  to  whom  that  right  was  trans- 
ferred under  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter) 
shall  be  made  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Education  Benefits  Fund  established 
under  section  2006  of  title  10  or  from  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, as  appropriate. 

••(d)  Funds  for  the  payment  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  benefits  under  this  chapter  that 
are  to  be  paid  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Education  Benefits  Fund  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  such  Fund  as  necessary  and  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  entered  into  under 
section  2006  of  title  10  by  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Funds  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  benefits 
under  this  chapter  that  are  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  necessary.  The 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
the  manner  in  which  such  transfers  are  to 
be  made. 
"S  1446.  Reporting  re(|uirement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
least  once  every  tw-o  years  separate  reports 
on  the  operation  of  the  program  provided 
for  in  this  chapter. 

••(b>  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  this  section— 

"(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
this  chapter  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  inducing  individuals  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  level  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  help  meet  the  cost  of  pursuing  a 
program  of  education,  and  (B)  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining 
adequate  levels  of  well-qualified  active-duty 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue 
to  offer  the  opportunity  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  to  individuals 
who  have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  serv- 
ice; and 

■■(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  regarding  the 
provision  of  educational  assistance  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

■■(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  report  submitted  under  this  section- 
ed) information  concerning  the  level  of 
utilization  of  educational  assistance  and  of 
expenditures  under  this  chapter;  and 

■(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  regarding  the 
provision  of  educational  assistance  to  mem- 
bers fo  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders appropriate. 

■■(d)(1)  The  first  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  April  1.  1985. 

•(2)  The  first  report  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  April  1.  1987.". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  above  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  item: 

•30.  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
Assi-stance  Program 1401". 

(b)  Subchapters  III  and  IV  of  chapter  30 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
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subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1.  1985. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS' 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  inserting  30  or"  before  "34"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  strilting  out  chapter  34"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  either  chapter  30  or  chapter  34". 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "30 
or"  before  "34". 

(b)(1)  Section  1602(1)(A)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  before  October 
1.  1984."  after  January  1.  1977."  both 
places  It  appears. 

(2)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  30  of  this  title,  the  participant 
may  elect  to  disenroU  from  the  program 
under  this  chapter  effective  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  participant  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  assistance.". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1673(d)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "30."  after  "or  chapter". 

(d)(1)  Section  1781  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "30,"  after  "chapter"  the 
first  place  it  appears: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "36."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "36  of  this  title  or  106  or  107  of 
title  10,";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"chapter  31". 

(2)  Section  1795(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "30. "  in  clause  (4)  after 
"chapters";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Chapter  107"  in 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chapters  106  and  104". 

TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ENROLL  IN  CHAPTER 
32  PROGRAM 

Sec.  703.  No  individual  on  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces  may  initially  enroll  in  the 
educational  assistance  program  provided  for 
in  chapter  32  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
after  December  31.  1984. 

REVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Sec  704.  (a)(1)  Chapter  106  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CHAPTER  106-EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SE- 
LECTED RESERVE 

"Sec. 

"2131.  Educational  assistance  program:  es- 
tablishment; amount. 
"2132.  Eligibility  for  educational  assistance. 
"2133.  Time  limitation   for  use  of  entitle- 
ment. 
"2134.  Termination  of  assistance. 
"2135.  Failure  to  participate  satisfactorily; 

penalties. 
"2136.  Administration  of  program. 
"2137.  Reports  to  Congress. 
"2138.  Savings  provision. 
"§2131.   Educational   as-tistance   proKram:   etitab- 

lishment:  amount 

"(a)  To  encourage  membership  in  units  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve, 
the  Secretary  of  each  military  department, 
under  regulations  prescrilied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, under  regulations  prescribed  by 


him  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when 
it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy, 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  program  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  the  armed  forces  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion who  agree  to  remain  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  years. 

"(b)  Each  educational  assistance  program 
established  under  subsection  (a)  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  each  person  entitled  to  education- 
al assistance  under  this  chapter  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  and  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  at  the  following 
rates; 

"(1)  $140  per  month  for  each  month  of 
full-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education; 

"(2)  $105  per  month  for  each  month  of 
three-quarter-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education;  and 

"(3)  $70  per  month  for  each  month  of 
half-time  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education. 

"(c)(1)  Educational  assistance  may  only  be 
provided  under  this  chapter  for  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  may  not  be  provided  to 
a  person  after  the  person  has  completed  a 
course  of  instruction  required  for  the  award 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  equivalent 
evidence  of  completion  of  study. 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  title  38,  the 
maximum  number  of  months  of  educational 
assistance   that    may    be   provided    to   any 
person  under  this  chapter  is  36. 
"§2132.  KliKibility  for  educational  assistance 

"(a)  A  person  who— 
after  September  30.  1984— 

"(A)  enlists,  reenlists,  or  extends  an  enlist- 
ment as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
years:  or 

"(B)  is  appointed  as.  or  is  serving  as,  a  re- 
serve officer  and  agrees  to  serve  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
six  years  in  addition  to  any  other  period  of 
obligated  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  to 
which  the  person  may  be  subject:  and 

■■(2)  before  completing  initial  active  duty 
for  training  has  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate); 
is  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 
section  2131  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  to  a  member  under  this  chapter 
until  the  member— 

"(1)  has  completed  the  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  required  of  the 
member;  and 

"(2)  has  completed  180  days  of  service  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(c)  Each  person  who  becomes  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  at  the  time  the  person  becomes  so  en- 
titled be  given  a  statement  in  writing  sum- 
marizing the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
stating  clearly  and  prominently  the  sub- 
stance of  sections  2134  and  2135  of  this  title 
as  such  sections  may  apply  to  the  person. 

"§  2133.  Time  limitation  for  use  of  entitlement 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
the  period  during  which  a  person  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  section 
may  use  such  person's  entitlement  expires 
(1)  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  such  person  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  assistance,  or  (2)  on 
the  date  the  person  is  separated  from  the 
Selected  Reserve,  whichever  occurs  first. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  1441(f)  of 
title  38  shall  apply  to  the  period  of  entitle- 
ment prescribed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1441(e)  of 
title  38  shall  apply  to  the  period  of  entitle- 


ment prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  in  the 
case  of  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 

"§  2134.  Termination  of  assistance 

Educational  assistance  may  not  be  pro- 
vided under  this  chapter— 

"(1)  to  a  member  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  2107  of  this  title  as  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program:  or 

"(2)  to  a  member  who  fails  to  participate 
satisfactorily  in  required  training  as  a 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

"§213,5.  Failure  to  participate  satisfactorily;  pen- 
alties 

"(a)(1)  A  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force 
who  fails  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  re- 
quired training  as  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  during  a  term  of  enlistment  or- 
other  period  of  obligated  service  that  cre- 
ated entitlement  of  the  member  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  shall,  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary  concerned— 

■(A)  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  two  years  or  the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice the  person  has  remaining  under  section 
2132  of  this  title,  whichever  is  less:  or 

■■(B)  be  required  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  any  refund  under 
clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph,  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  member  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  failure  to  participate 
satisfactorily  was  due  to  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  member. 

"(3)  Any  refund  by  a  member  under  this 
section  shall  not  affect  the  period  of  obliga- 
tion of  such  member  to  serve  as  a  Reserve  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  a  refund  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

■•(A)  the  number  of  months  of  obligated 
service  remaining  under  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  2132(a)(3)  divided 
by  the  original  number  of  months  of  such 
obligation;  and 

■'(B)  the  total  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance provided  to  the  member  under  this 
chapter, 

as  increased  by  interest  determined  under 
paragraph  (2). 

■'(2)  The  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
equal  to  the  highest  rate  being  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  the  day  on  which  the 
refund  is  determined  to  be  due  for  securities 
having  maturities  of  90  days  or  less  and 
shall  accrue  from  the  day  on  which  the 
member  is  first  notified  of  the  amount  due 
to  the  United  States  as  a  refund  under  this 
section. 
"§  2136.  Administration  of  program 

■■(a)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  provided  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  under  agreements  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Such  agreements  shall  include  administra- 
tive procedures  to  ensure  the  prompt  and 
timely  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  making  of  payments  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663, 
1670,  1671,  1673.  1674,  1676.  1682(g).  and 
1683  of  chapter  34  of  title  38  and  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapters  I  and  II  of  chapter  36 
of  such  title  (with  the  exception  of  sections 


1780(a)(5).  1780(b).  1786,  1787(b)(1),  and 
1792)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  provision  of 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
The  term  'eligible  veteran',  as  used  in  those 
provisions,  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  application  of  those  provisions  to  this 
chapter  to  refer  to  a  person  eligible  for  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter. 
"§  2137.  Reports  to  ConKress 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  the  educational  assistance  program 
established  by  this  chapter  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude the  number  of  members  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each 
armed  force  receiving,  and  the  number  enti- 
tled to  receive,  educational  assistance  under 
this  Chapter  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"S  2138.  Saving  provision 

"A  member  who  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment under  this  chapter  before  October  1, 
1984,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  agreement  and  of  this  chapter 
as  in  effect  before  such  date.". 

(2)  The  items  relating  to  such  chapter  in 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
subtitle  A  of  such  title,  and  in  the  table  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such 
subtitle,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"106.     Educational     Assistance     for 

Members  of  the  Selected  Reserve ...   2131  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1984,  and 
shall  apply  only  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  qualify  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  chapter  106  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
on  or  after  such  date. 

ACCRUAL  FUNDING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
LIABILITIES 

Sec.  705.  <a)(l)  Chapter  101  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  2006.  Department  of  Defense  Education  Bene- 
nts  Fund 

"(a)  There  is  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Tteasury  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Education  Benefits 
F\ind  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Fund'),  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  accumulation  of  funds 
in  order  to  finance  Department  of  Defense 
education  liabilities  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis. 

"(b)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Department  of  Defense  education  li- 
abilities' means  liabilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  benefits  under  chapter 
30  of  title  38  and  for  benefits  under  chapter 
106  of  this  title. 

■■(2)  'Normal  cost',  with  respect  to  any 
period  of  time,  means  the  total  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  The  present  value  of  the  future  bene- 
fits payable  from  the  Fund  for  amounts  at- 
tributable to  increased  amounts  of  educa- 
tional assistance  authorized  under  section 
1415(b)  of  title  38  to  persons  who  were  not 
on  active  duty  on  October  1,  1984,  and  who 
during  such  period  enter  on  active  duty. 

"(B)  The  present  value  of  the  future  bene- 
fits payable  from  the  Fund  for  amounts  at- 
tributable to  educational  assistance  author- 
ized under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  30  of 
title  38  to  persons  who  were  not  on  active 
duty  on  October  1,  1984,  and  who  during 
such  period— 


"(i)  enter  a  fourth  year  of  active  duty,  in 
the  case  of  persons  eligible  for  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  under  section  1411  of  such 
title;  or 

•■(ii)  enter  a  period  of  service  that  will  es- 
tablish entitlement  to  such  educational  as- 
sistance under  section  1421(b)  of  such  title, 
in  the  case  of  persons  eligible  for  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  1412  of 
such  title. 

"(C)  The  present  value  of  the  additional 
future  benefits  payable  from  the  Fund  by 
reason  of  eligibility  authorized  during  such 
period  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  were  not  on  active  dut;'  on  October  1. 
1984,  to  transfer  educational  assistance  enti- 
tlement to  dependents  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  30  of  such  title. 

"(D)  The  present  value  of  the  future  bene- 
fits payable  from  the  Fund  for  educational 
assistance  under  chapter  106  of  this  title  to 
persons  who  during  such  period  become  en- 
titled to  such  assistance. 

'"(c)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Fund  the  following,  which  shall  constitute 
the  assets  of  the  Fund: 

"(1)  Amounts  paid  into  the  F\ind  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsection  (g). 

"(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Fund. 

"(3)  Any  return  on  investment  of  the 
assets  of  the  Fund. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  Fund  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  such  amounts  as 
may  be  neces-sary  to  enable  the  Administra- 
tor to  make  required  payments  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  education  liabilities.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Administrator  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  as  to  how  and  when,  and 
the  amounts  in  which,  such  transfers  shall 
be  made.  Except  for  investments  under  sub- 
section (h),  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  trans- 
fers as  described  in  this  subsection. 

"■(e)(1)(A)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  Department  of  De- 
fense Education  Benefits  Board  of  Actuaries 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Board').  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  among  quali- 
fied professional  actuaries  who  are  members 
of  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii), 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years,  except  that  a  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
only  serve  until  the  end  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  end  of  his  term 
until  his  successor  has  taken  office.  A 
member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  misconduct  or 
failure  to  perform  functions  vested  in  the 
Board,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

"(ii)  Of  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  first  appointed  under  this  paragraph, 
one  each  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
ending  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  years,  respec- 
tively, after  the  date  of  appointment,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

"(C)  A  member  of  the  Board  who  is  not 
otherwise  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  receive  pay  at  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay  then  currently 
being  paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  for 
each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board  and 
is  entitled  to  travel  expenses,  including  a 
per  diem  allowance,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5. 


"(2)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  annually  on  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  F\ind  and  shall  furnish  its 
advice  and  opinion  on  matters  referred  to  it 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  review  valuations  of 
the  Fund  under  subsection  (g)  and  report 
periodically,  not  less  than  once  every  four 
years,  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  Fund  and  shall  recommend 
such  changes  as  in  the  Board's  judgment 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  maintain  the  Fund  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  keep,  or  cause  to 
be  kept,  such  records  as  necessary  for  deter- 
mining the  actuarial  status  of  the  Fund. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  is  first  appointed,  the 
Board  shall  determine  the  amount  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "origi- 
nal unfunded  liability)  that  is  the  present 
value  (as  of  October  1,  1984)  of  future  bene- 
fits payable  from  the  Fund  to  persons  who 
on  October  1,  1984,  are  on  active  duty  (and 
to  dependents  of  such  persons  to  whom  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits  is  transferred). 
The  Board  shall  determine  the  period  of 
time  over  which  this  amount  should  be  liq- 
uidated and  shall  determine  the  amortiza- 
tion schedule  for  the  liquidation  of  such 
amount  over  such  period. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  periodic  actuarial  valuations  of 
the  educational  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1). 

"(2)  Based  on  the  most  recent  such  valu- 
ation, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  esti- 
mate the  normal  cost  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  If  at  the  time  of  any  such  valuation 
there  has  been  a  change  in  benefits  under 
an  education  program  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  that  has  been  made  since  the  last 
such  valuation  and  that  increases  or  de- 
creases the  present  value  of  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  Fund,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  determine  an  amortization  meth- 
odology and  schedule  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  unfunded  liability  (or  negative  unfund- 
ed liability)  thus  created  such  that  the 
present  value  of  the  sum  of  the  amortiza- 
tion payments  equals  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  present  value  of  such  benefits. 

"(4)  If  at  the  time  of  any  such  valuation 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that, 
based  upon  changes  in  actuarial  assump- 
tions since  the  last  valuation,  there  has 
been  an  actuarial  gain  or  loss  to  the  Fund, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  an  amortiza- 
tion methodology  and  schedule  for  the  liq- 
uidation of  such  gain  or  loss  through  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  payments  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  the  Fund. 

"(5)  Based  on  the  determinations  under 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  the  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Board  of  actuaries 
under  subsection  (f)  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  determine  the  amount  needed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  Fund  under  subsection 
(h).  The  President  shall  include  not  less 
than  the  full  amount  so  determined  in  the 
budget  transmitted  to  Congress  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  under  section  1105  of  title  31. 
The  President  may  comment  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  any  such 
amount. 

(6)  All  determinations  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  using  methods  and  as- 
sumptions approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuar- 
ies (including  assumptions  of  interest  rates 
and  inflation)  and  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  actuarial  principles  and  prac- 
tices. 
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••(h)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pay  into  the  Fund  each  month  the  amount 
that,  based  upon  the  most  recent  actuarial 
valuation  of  the  education  programs  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1),  is  equal  to  the 
actual  total  normal  cost  for  the  preceding 
month. 

■  (2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay 
into  the  Fund  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as  appro- 
priations are  available  for  such  purpose)  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

■(A)  The  amount  of  the  payment  for  that 
year  for  the  amortization  of  the  original  un- 
funded liability,  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Actuaries  under  subsection  (f). 

■■(B)  The  amount  of  the  payment  for  that 
year,  if  any.  for  the  amortization  of  any  li- 
ability to  the  Fund  resulting  from  a  change 
in  benefits,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  subsection  (g)(3). 

(C)  The  amount  of  the  payment  for  that 
year,  if  any,  for  the  amortization  of  any  ac- 
tuarial gain  or  loss  to  the  Fund,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
subsection  (g)(4). 

•■(3)  Amounts  paid  into  the  Fund  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations available  for  the  pay  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department. 

■•(i)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  such  portion  of  the  Fund  as  is  not  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ment.s  shall  be  in  public  debt  securities  with 
maturities  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Fund,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
bearing  interest  at  rates  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  current 
market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturities.  The  income  on  such  invest- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part 
of  the  Fund."'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 

"2006.  Department  of  Defense  Education 
Benefits  Fund.", 
'b)  The  first  payment  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Education  Benefits  Fund 
under  section  2006  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  sub.section  (a),  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  determines  the  amounts 
needed  to  be  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1984. 
The  first  payment  shall  be  made  in  a  lump 
sum  equal  to  the  total  of  the  amounts  that 
would  have  been  paid  to  the  Fund  each 
month  between  October  1.  1984.  and  the 
time  such  first  payment  is  made. 

EDHCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.   706.   (a)(1)  Chapter  40  of   title    10, 
United   States   Code,   relating   to   leave,   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
••S  70H.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e))  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  member 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education. 

■■(b)(l>  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  under  this  section  unless- 

•■(A)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member, 
the  member  agrees  in  writing  to  extend  his 


current  enlistment  after  completion  (or 
other  termination)  of  the  program  of  educa- 
tion for  which  the  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  for  a  period  of  two  months  for  each 
month  of  the  period  of  the  leave  of  absence: 
and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  member 
agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  (in  addition  to  any 
other  period  of  obligated  service  on  active 
duty)  of  two  months  for  each  month  of  the 
period  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

■■(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  under  this  section  until  he  has 
completed  any  extension  of  enlistment  or 
reenlistment.  or  any  period  of  obligated 
service,  incurred  by  reason  of  any  previous 
leave  of  absence  granted  under  this  section. 

■•(c)(1)  While  on  a  leave  of  absence  under 
this  section,  a  member  shall  be  paid  basic 
pay  but  may  not  receive  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
or  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  for  such 
period. 

■■(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  under  this  section  shall 
be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
the  amount  of  the  members  basic  pay.  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  members 
eligibility  for  retired  pay.  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  time  in  grade  for  promotion  pur- 
poses, but  may  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  completion  of  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment of  the  member  (in  the  case  of  an  en- 
listed member)  or  for  purposes  of  section 
1421  of  title  38.  relating  to  entitlement  to 
supplemental  educational  assistance. 

••(d)(1)  In  time  of  war.  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
cancel  any  leave  of  absence  granted  under 
this  section. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel 
a  leave  of  absence  granted  to  a  member 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  members  is  not  satisfactorily 
pursuing  the  program  of  education  for 
which  the  leave  was  granted. 

■•(e)  In  this  section,  eligible  members' 
means  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  on 
active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  30  of  title  38 
and  who— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  has 
completed  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment 
and  has  reenlisted;  and 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  has  complet- 
ed the  officers  initial  period  of  obligated 
service  on  active  duty.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

•708.  Educational  leave  of  absence.'. 
(b)  Section  708  of  title  10.  United  States 

Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 

effect  on  October  1.  1985. 

PRESEPARATtON  COUNSELING 

Sec   707.   (a)(1)  Chapter   53   of   title   10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec 
tion: 
••S104,^J.  Preseparation  counseling  requirement 

■Upon  the  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  pro- 
vide for  individual  counseling  of  that 
member.  That  counseling  shall  include  a 
discussion  of  the  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits to  which  the  member  is  entitled  be- 
cause of  the  member's  service  in  the  armed 


forces  and  an  explanation  of  the  procedures 
for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  with  the 
Selected  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  provi- 
sion of  such  counseling,  signed  by  the 
member,  shall  be  placed  in  the  service 
record  of  each  member  receiving  such  coun- 
seling.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  that  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•1043.    Preseparation    counseling    require- 
ment.". 

'b)  Section  1043  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1984. 

TITLE  VIII-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1985  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  et 
seq.)  the  sum  of  $143,200,000. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CRISIS  RELOCATION  PLANNING 

Sec  802.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  801  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  planning  for  population  reloca- 
tion in  time  of  crisis. 

TITLE  IX-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPORT  ON  EFFECT  OF  DEFENSE  SPENDING  ON 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Sec  901.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  the  current  and  projected 
levels  of  defense  spending  on  the  economy, 
including  the  effect  on  rates  of  growth  in 
the  economy,  the  rate  of  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  the  availability  of  capital  for  pri- 
vate productivity  enhancement  investment. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  CONVERSION  FROM  MILITARY 
ECONOMY  TO  PEACETIME  ECONOMY 

Sec  902.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  establish  programs  to  provide  econom- 
ic readjustment  assistance  to  communities 
and  workers  affected  by  the  reductions  in 
weapons  programs  and  other  defense  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  this  Act.  Such  re- 
adjustment programs  shall  provide  the 
means  to  promote  orderly  economic  adjust- 
ment which  will  (1)  minimize  the  dislocation 
of  workers,  communities,  and  industries.  (2) 
assure  that  such  dislocations  do  not  com- 
pound recessionary  trends,  and  (3)  encour- 
age conversion  of  technologies  and  manage- 
rial and  worker  .skills  developed  in  defense 
production  to  projects  which  serve  the  civil- 
ian sector.  ...  ^  ... 

(b)    Assistance    which    may    be    provided 

under  programs  established  under  this  sec- 
tion includes— 

(1)  job  training  programs  and  job  reloca- 
tion expenses  for  workers  displaced  by  ter- 
mination of  defense  contracts  affected  by 
the  reductions  in  defense  expenditures  re- 
quired by  this  Act; 

(2)  emergency  economic  assistance  and 
health  care  benefits  for  workers  and  their 
families  directly  affected  by  such  reductions 
in  defense  expenditures;  and 

(3)  emergency  economic  assistance  to  the 
communities  directly  affected  by  such  re- 
ductions and  defense  expenditures,  to  be 
made  in  the  form  of  grants  designed  to 
assist  in  the  conversion  of  industrial  plant 
facilities  in  the  community  to  use  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

ic)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1984. 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000,000. 
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A  COURAGEOUS  FATHER  AND 
SON  BATTLE  NF 


i  HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Governor  has  proclaimed 
May  1984  as  "Neurofibromatosis 
Awareness  Month."  Even  though  over 
100.000  Americans  are  afflicted  with 
this  genetic  disorder  and  a  major 
Broadway  play,  later  made  into  a 
movie,  focused  on  a  man  suffering 
from  the  disease,  public  awareness  of 
NF  is  minimal,  and  scientific  research 
into  its  causes  and  cures  is  just  begin- 
ning. 

"Elephant  Man  s  Disease."  as  NF  is 
commonly  called,  is  a  genetic  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system  affecting  both 
sexes  and  all  national  origins  or  races. 
Symptoms  usually  appear  in  early 
childhood  or  adolescence,  but  can 
occur  as  late  as  age  50.  Usually  pro- 
gressive, symptoms  may  include  small 
and  large  pressure-sensitive  tumors 
just  under  the  skin,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  enlargement  and  deformation  of 
bones,  tumors  on  the  auditory  and 
optic  nerves  resulting  in  deafness  or 
blindness,  and  tumors  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  In  about  5  percent  of 
cases,  these  tumors  become  cancerous. 

At  present,  little  is  known  about  the 
mutant  gene  responsible  for  this  terri- 
ble disease  or  how  to  prevent  it.  The 
Federal  Government  has  had  some  ac- 
tivity in  this  area.  Three  years  ago. 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  set  up  a  Neurofibromatosis 
Clinical  Research  Unit  to  try  to  identi- 
fy the  gene  responsible  for  the  disease. 
In  fiscal  year  1983  a  total  of  $750,000 
was  spent  specifically  on  NF  research. 

Last  July.  I  sponsored  report  lan- 
guage in  my  subcommittee  markup  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation  appropriations  bill,  encouraging 
NIH  to  vigorously  pursue  research  and 
research  training  in  this  area.  The  lan- 
guage also  directed  NIH  to  provide  the 
committee  with  a  report  on  what  has 
been  done  up  to  this  point  and  what 
needs  to  be  done.  It  was  submitted  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  report  sets  out.  for 
the  first  time  by  an  organization  like 
NIH.  a  comprehensive  .set  of  goals  for 
the  future.  As  the  report  states: 

There  is  still  much  more  to  learn  .  .  . 
these  goals  are  ambitious.  Yet,  if  the  lives  of 
neurofibromatosis  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies  are   to   be   improved   we   must    try   to 


achieve  them.  The  NINCDS  and  the  other 
NIH  institutes,  along  with  the  Inter-Insti- 
tute Genetics  Clinic,  have  taken  the  initial 
steps. 

The  report  noted  that  NIH  is  cur- 
rently devoting  about  $3  million  to  re- 
search in  some  way  related  to  NF. 

The  impetus  for  these  programs  and 
research  are  the  thousands  of  children 
and  adults  afflicted  with  this  deform- 
ing disease.  Despite  the  ultimate  re- 
sults and  symptoms  of  NF,  the  victims 
in  many  cases  face  the  (iisease  with 
courage  and  determination  to  lead  a 
normal  life— as  they  should.  The 
movie,  'Elephant  Man."  is  an  inspiring 
and  thought-provoking  statement 
about  these  victims.  Claudette  Kiely 
and  her  family,  constituents  of  the 
First  District,  are  such  individuals. 
Mrs.  Kiely's  husband  and  four  of  her 
five  children  have  NF.  Her  work  on 
the  behalf  of  H.R.  1676,  the  NF  Com- 
mission bill  and  other  measures,  has 
inspired  many. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  let  me 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
another  family  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  Boston  Globe  ran  an  article 
entitled  'A  Fighter's  Lifelong  Battle 
With  the  Crippling  Disease  NF.  "  The 
short  article  describes  the  daily  strug- 
gles of  Barry  Geer  and  his  son,  Timo- 
thy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  article  and  cosponsor  H.R.  1676.  a 
bill  to  create  an  NF  Commission. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  July  3. 
1983] 

A  Fighter's  Lifelong  Battle  With  the 

Crippling  Disease  NF 

(By  Jean  Caldwell) 

MoNsoN.—  Tve  been  laughing  since  I  was 
born.  "  says  34-year-old  Barry  Geer  of 
Monson.  There  is  the  slightest  pause  before 
the  father  of  four  adds  softly.  Tve  had  to." 

The  pause  and  the  postscript  are  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  laughter  is  part  of  a  deci- 
sion made  long  ago  that  he  would  live  a 
happy,  productive  life  despite  the  obstacles 
fate  put  in  his  path. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  doctors 
told  Geer  that  many  of  the  physical  ills 
that  have  plagued  him  from  birth  are  due  to 
neurofibromatosis  (NF).  They  also  told  him 
that  12-year-old  Timothy,  second  of  his  four 
children,  has  the  same  ailment.  Then  they 
said  NF  would  kill  them  both  at  an  early 
age. 

Barry  Geer's  tumors  affect  his  sight  and 
his  hearing,  and  those  that  press  along  his 
carotid  artery  and  those  lodged  in  his  brain 
have  caused  him  to  have  four  strokes,  leav- 
ing him  with  a  limp  and  a  tendency  to  mix 
up  words  occasionally. 

In  Timothy's  case,  the  multiple  tumors 
have  destroyed  most  of  his  muscles  and  af- 
fected his  voice.  He  wears  leg  braces  and  has 
frequent  sessions  with  a  physical  therapist 
who  is  trying  to  prevent  him  from  losing 


more  strength  and  motion.  What  distresses 
him  most  are  the  tumors  on  his  vocal 
chords,  which  make  his  voice  barely  more 
than  a  high-pitched  whisper.  It  leads  to 
teasing  from  the  other  kids  at  school,  he 
says. 

The  elder  Geer  was  just  four  hours  old 
and  weighed  only  4  lbs.  2  ounces  when  he 
underwent  the  first  of  many  operations.  He 
was  30  years  old  when  he  suffered  his  first 
stroke.  ■A  nurse  put  her  arms  around  me. 
The  doctor  said  it  was  going  to  be  fatal.  I 
laughed  at  it.  I've  been  told  that  a  lot  of 
times  and  I'm  still  here.  Being  told  you're 
going  to  die  is  nothing.  Everyone  is  going  to 
die.  1  had  been  in  hospitals  so  many  times  as 
a  kid  and  had  seen  so  many  friends  die.  .  .  . 

■Someone  always  has  something  worse 
than  you.  As  long  as  you  can  say  I'm  not 
that  bad  off,  I  think  you  can  keep  your 
head.  If  you  gel  concerned  and  bile  your 
nails,  you're  going  to  make  yourself  worse.  I 
try  to  do  what  I  can  while  I  can." 

His  disease  is  a  paradox.  NF  is  the  most 
common  of  the  neurological  genetic  dis- 
eases, more  common  than  muscular  dystro- 
phy or  multiple  sclerosis  and  yel.  until  re- 
cently, the  public  knew  little,  if  anything, 
about  it.  according  to  Joan  Rudd  of  New- 
York  City,  president  of  the  National  Neuro- 
fibromatosis Foundation,  Inc.  The  severest 
case  on  record  and  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  John  Merrick,  whose  life  was  por- 
trayed in  the  Broadway  play  and  movie. 
■The  Elephant  Man." 

There  are  100,000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren with  NF  in  the  United  Stales,  accord- 
ing to  Rudd.  For  most,  the  ailment  is  not 
life-threatening  and  may  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  few  cafe  au  lait  spots— brown 
marks  that  look  like  oversized  freckles. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASE 

NF  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
tumors,  generally  benign,  along  nerves  in 
the  body.  The  tumors  may  be  external,  as  in 
John  Merrick's  case,  or  predominantly  in- 
ternal as  they  are  in  the  Geers. 

Dr.  Robert  Martuza.  head  of  the  NF  clinic 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  one  of 
only  five  such  clinics  in  the  United  Stales, 
says  one  child  in  every  3000  is  born  with  NF. 
About  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  all  NF  pa- 
tients are  seriously  affected.  This  can  be 
cosmetic,  as  when  large  tumors  or  discolora- 
tion appears  on  the  face.  It  can  be  orthope- 
dic, as  in  the  case  of  a  pre-school  girl  whose 
legs  swelled  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  she  was  anchored  to  one  spot.  Or  it  can 
be  neurological,  as  in  Barry  Geer's  case, 
where  tumors  press  on  arteries  or  critical 
nerves. 

There  is  no  screening  test  for  NF.  accord- 
ing to  Martuza.  no  way  to  detect  its  pres- 
ence through  amniocentesis  and  no  way  to 
predict  at  birth  whether  a  baby  identified  as 
an  NF  child  will  have  severe  or  mild  involve- 
ment. 

Although  it  is  considered  a  genetic  disor- 
der, about  half  the  cases  appear  to  arise 
from  a  spontaneous  mutation  of  a  gene. 
Once  a  person  has  NF.  however,  it  can  be 
passed  to  offspring.  Since  the  NF  gene  is 
dominant,  there  is  a  50-50  chance  any  child 
born  to  an  NF  parent  will  have  the  disease. 
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Often  a  parent  learns  he  or  she  has  NF 
only  after  a  child  is  diagnosed,  according  to 
Martuza.  The  disease  can  be  mild  in  the 
parent  and  devastating  in  the  child  or  the 
reverse.  The  disease  seems  to  grow  worse 
with  the  onset  of  adolescence  and  during 
pregnancy,  perhaps  because  of  hormonal 
changes. 

There  is  no  cure  and  no  treatment  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  Martuza  says. 
Troublesome  tumors  may  be  removed 
through  conventional  surgery,  by  laser 
beam  or  by  radiation,  but  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  bark. 

Although  NF  was  first  described  in  1786. 
there  was  no  concentrated  effort  to  study 
the  disease  or  to  help  its  victims  and  their 
families  until  five  years  ago  when  the  Na- 
tional Neurofibromatosis  Foundation  Inc. 
was  formed.  Dr.  Allan  Rubenstein.  associate 
professor  of  neurology  at  Mr.  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine  in  New  York  City,  remembers 
announcing  that  he  was  doing  a  research 
project  on  NF.  "I  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  sought  us  out. 
They  were  absolutely  desperate.  They  never 
had  access  to  any  accurate,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation." Although  textbooks  stated  that 
NF  was  common,  Rubenstein  is  convinced 
that  no  one  really  believed  it  until  the  foun- 
dation was  formed. 

When  Geer  married  his  wife  Evelyn,  she 
was  16  and  he  18.  All  went  well  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Then  he  suffered  a  hernia  at 
work  that  couldn't  be  repaired  because  his 
muscles  had  deteriorated.  Later  he  w'sS  li^U 
he  had  a  brain  tumor.  Despite  his  desire  to 
work,  he  was  considered  unemployable.  He 
could  not  pass  the  physical  exam  required 
for  many  jobs.  In  addition,  he  says  employ- 
ers' assurances  that  they  will  hire  the 
handicapped  fly  out  the  window  when  th^ 
handicap  is  neurological. 

Geer  says.  'I  don't  let  things  like  that  get 
me  down.  If  I  sat  and  said  that's  it.  that's 
what  would  happen.  "  Instead,  he  has  fo- 
cused his  attention  on  home  and  family.  He 
has  turned  a  house  that  was  shabby  when 
they  moved  in  a  couple  of  years  back  into 
an  attractive  neat-as-a-pin  dwelling  with  a 
bountiful  garden.  He  cans  the  vegetables  he 
grows  and  has  won  prizes  for  canning  and 
flowers  at  local  fairs. 

He  remodeled  his  kitchen.  When  his  blind 
eye  kept  him  from  seeing  well  enough  to  cut 
the  paneling  he  wanted  to  install,  his  wife 
took  over  with  the  saw. 

ENCOURAGES  HIS  SON 

Geer  encourages  Timothy  to  keep  going. 
In  bright  light.  Timothy  is  considered  legal- 
ly blind.  The  boy  gets  frustrated  because  it's 
hard  to  do  things  that  he  once  did  easily 
such  as  ride  his  bike.  A  physical  therapist 
visits  the  home  twice  each  week  to  exercise 
Timothy  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  muscle 
tone  he  has  left. 

Perhaps  it  is  Evelyn  Geer  who  has  the 
hardest  time.  She  simply  cannot  bring  her- 
self to  talk  about  NF.  What's  more,  she 
really  does  not  want  their  other  children 
tested  to  see  if  they  have  it.  "My  husband 
has  it.  My  son  has  it.  That's  enough.  "  she 
says. 

As  his  way  of  fighting  back  against  NF. 
Geer  has  been  busy  trying  to  get  more  pub- 
licity for  the  NF  foundation  in  the  hope 
that  research  will  lead  to  a  cure.  Like  other 
families  coping  with  NF.  the  Geers  hope 
Congress  will  pass  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional commission  on  neurofibromatosis. 
The  commission  would  assess  the  nature 
and  extent  of  current  research  into  NF  and 
identify  the  research  that  would  be  needed 
to  develop  a  cure. 
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In  the  meantime,  Geer  takes  comfort 
from  being  in  touch  at  last  with  other  fami- 
lies with  NF— some  300  of  them  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  treasures  a  letter  from  one 
member  of  a  local  NF  foundation  chapter 
which  ends.  "We  need  each  other  to  fight 
NF."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  WALTER  FLOWERS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
•  Mr.    YATRON.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
behalf  of  former  Congressman  Peter 
Kyros  and  myself  I  would  like  to  add 
my  sentiments  and  deep  regret  at  the 
loss    of    our    colleague    and    friend, 
Walter  Flowers. 

Walter  was  a  dedicated  and  effective 
legislator  who  served  his  State  and  the 
Nation  with  vigor  and  pride.  His  con- 
stant optimism  revealed  the  deep  and 
genuine  love  he  had  for  the  people  he 
represented  and  their  values. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence 
who  possessed  that  precious  virtue 
which  permitted  him  to  be  immensely 
persuasive  yet  always  patient  and  gen- 
tlemanly. 

He  gave  of  himself  unremittingly  to 
serve  the  Nation  and  this  was  made 
abundantly  clear  in  pursuing  his 
duties  on  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
during  those  difficult  days  a  decade 
ago.  Of  Walter  it  can  be  said,  that  his 
integrity  and  courage  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  who  seek  to  serve 
with  honor  in  the  House. 

We  shall  miss  him  not  only  because 
he  was  a  great  American  but  because 
his  friendship  and  experience  enriched 
and  touched  our  lives. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  family  at  this  sorrowful 
time.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR  AWARD 

HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  have  the  great  pleasure  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  chosen  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row  a  business  from  the  17th  Dis- 
trict to  receive  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year  Award  for  the  State  of 
California.  Last  years  State  winner 
also  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Nation- 
al Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year 
Award  during  a  ceremony  presided 
over  by  President  Reagan. 

Motion  Designs,  Inc.,  of  Clovis, 
Calif.,  is  this  year's  State  winner.  The 
Small   Business   Person   of   the   Year 
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Award  is  given  annually  by  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  small  business 
person  of  the  year  and  to  honor  the 
individual  contribution  which  a  par- 
ticular business  has  made  to  the  com- 
munity. 

But  Motion  Designs,  Inc.,  a  new  and 
rapidly  growing  small  business  that 
manufactures  the  lightweight  "Quick- 
ie "  wheelchair,  is  more  than  a  success 
story  of  a  small  business  venture.  It  is 
an  example  of  personal  achievement 
that  can  be  attained  by  dedication  and 
friendship,  and  is  an  illustration  of 
strength  and  bravery  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  proud.  The  success 
of  both  the  people  who  are  involved 
and  the  product  that  they  manufac- 
ture is  the  result  of  the  kind  of  inno- 
vation, hard  work,  and  determination 
that  has  earned  the  United  States  a 
reputation  as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

The  business  was  begun  by  three 
friends  who  transformed  a  great  trage- 
dy in  their  lives  into  a  remarkable 
achievement.  One  of  the  business' 
founders.  Marilyn  Hamilton,  who  was 
an  active  sports  enthusiast  and  expert 
skier,  had  a  tragic  accident  when  she 
fell  more  than  100  feet  onto  a  rocky 
cliff  while  hang  gliding.  She  became 
permanently  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down.  However,  when  Maryiln  re- 
mained determined  not  to  give  up  her 
active  life,  her  two  close  friends,  Don 
Helman  and  Jim  Okamoto,  helped  her 
to  design  a  lightweight  high  perform- 
ance wheelchair  that  could  be  used  in 
daily  as  well  as  in  sports  activities. 

Thus.  Motion  Designs,  Inc.,  was  born 
as  a  backyard  operation  4  years  ago. 
Today  it  employs  32  people  producing 
over  300  Quickie  wheelchairs  a  month 
in  a  17,000  square-foot  building.  The 
wheelchairs  are  sold  throughout  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  northern 
Europe— a  testament  to  initiative  and 
perseverance. 

I  am  therefore  particul£>rly  honored 
to  join  in  recognizing  Motion  Designs. 
Inc..  because  of  the  contribution  that 
the  business  has  made  to  the  handi- 
capped community.  I  should  like  to 
think  that  the  example  which  these 
three  people  have  set  in  strength  and 
perseverance  alone  will  be  a  guide  to 
other  business  entrepreneurs  who  are 
struggling  to  make  their  ideas  a  simi- 
lar success.* 


REAGAN'S  VOTE  PLOY  ON 
CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
dealings  with  the  administration  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  separate  the 
facts  from  the  rhetoric.  This  was  espe- 
cially   true   recently    when    President 
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Reagan  criticized  Congress  for  stalling 
anticrime  legislation.  Ironically,  it  was 
this  President  who  last  year  vetoed  a 
package  of  tough  anticrime  bills,  most 
of  which  he  had  requested,  because  he 
disliked  one  of  the  bills.  His  opposition 
to  this  one  particular  bill  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  the  bill's  chief  spon- 
sors. Judiciary  Chairman  Peter 
RoDiNO  and  Crime  Subcommittee 
Chairman  William  J.  Hughes. 

I  recontmend  that  my  colleagues 
read  the  following  column  printed  in 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  of  April 
6.  1984: 

Reagan's  'Vote  Ploy  on  Crime 
(By  Robin  Goldstein) 

Its  scary  when  Ronald  Reagan  turns  his 
considerable  powers  as  a  communicator  on 
you.  This  President  is  very  good  at  saying 
what  people  want  to  hear,  and  those  who 
disagree  with  him  can  end  up  sore  from  his 
tongue-lashing. 

The  president  is  talking  a  lot  lately  about 
law  and  order.  He  thinks  the  Democrat-con- 
troUed  House  of  Representatives  is  stalling 
the  passage  of  anti-crime  bills,  and  he  is 
mad  about  it. 

The  brunt  of  his  message  has  been  falling 
on  two  New  Jersey  Congressmen  with 
strong  reputations  for  law  and  order— Rep. 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  hero  of  the  Watergate  im- 
peachment hearings,  and  Rep.  William  J. 
Hughes,  a  stern  former  county  prosecutor. 

The  two  Democrats  are  in  charge  of  most 
anti-crime  bills  in  the  House.  Rodino  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Hughes  as  head  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  crime. 

They  are  still  smarting  from  a  March  27 
speech  Reagan  delivered  to  a  group  of  insur- 
ance agents. 

"Many  of  our  citizens  peer  out  of  their 
dwellings,  relying  on  bolts,  chains  and  even 
metal  bars  propped  grotesquely  against 
their  door  .  .  .  And  even  with  all  this,  they 
do  not  feel  safe."  the  president  said.  "It  is 
about  lime  the  American  people  start 
asking  who  is  to  blame  for  this.  " 

In  that  and  other  speeches,  the  president 
lays  the  blame  on  Democrats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  he  says  are  daw- 
dling instead  of  passing  a  package  of  anti- 
crime  bills  already  approved  by  the  Republi- 
can-dominated Senate. 

"Maybe  it's  time  to  move  some  politicians 
out  of  office  in  order  to  get  criminals  off  the 
streets."  Reagan  said. 

The  line  got  a  lot  of  laughs  from  the  in- 
surance agents.  But  it  belies  the  rather  cal- 
culated and  hypocritical  way  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  pumping  up  the 
law-and-order  issue  as  a  reliable  crowd- 
pleaser  in  an  election  year. 

Reagan  has  taken  .some  strange  steps  for  a 
president  who  claims  to  worry  so  much 
about  law-and-order  bills. 

In  1982,  for  example,  Hughes  and  Rodino 
scrambled  in  the  waning  days  of  the  con- 
gressional session  to  save  a  bunch  of  crime 
bills  that  would  have  died,  abandoned,  when 
Congress  adjourned.  Most  were  bills  that 
Reagan  had  requested,  and  represented 
months  of  hearings  and  legislative  haggling. 
Congress  worked  into  the  night  to  approve 
the  package  of  crime  bills  Hughes  and 
Rodino  put  together. 

But  when  the  package  arrived  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  desk,  he  killed  the  whole 
thing  with  a  pocket  veto.  It  turned  out  that 
the  president,  unknown  to  Hughes,  disliked 
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one  of  seven  bills  in  the  package  so  he 
vetoed  the  whole  thing. 

"I  was  sick  when  I  saw  a  year  and  a  half  of 
my  work  go  down  the  drain  with  that  veto." 
Hughes  said. 

The  veto  didn't  stop  the  president  from 
complaining  in  a  February  radio  address 
that  Congress  hadn't  passed  a  bill  to  seize 
the  profits  and  assets  of  drug  traffickers. 
•Why  should  any  right-minded  person 
oppose  it?"  he  asked. 

Reagan  didn't  tell  his  radio  listeners 
across  the  country  that  the  drug  profits  bill 
was  part  of  the  package  of  bills  he  had 
vetoed. 

Hughes,  a  conservative  Democrat  often 
courted  by  the  White  House  because  he 
agrees  with  the  president's  law-and-order 
views,  points  to  some  other  ways  in  which 
the  administration  has  sent  mixed  signals 
on  the  law-and-order  question. 

The  Reagan  administration,  he  notes,  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  cut  the  budgets  of  vari- 
ous anti-crime  agencies. 

Republicans  have  been  having  a  lot  of  fun 
with  the  law-and-order  question  lately,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Democrats.  One  group 
brought  a  bottle  to  a  press  conference  to 
demonstrate  how  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  'bottled  up"  the  anti-crime  bills 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

It's  hard  to  say  whether  the  House  is 
"bottling  up"  the  Senate  crime  package. 
Things  are  more  complicated  in  the  House 
than  in  the  Senate;  on  the  House  side,  the 
40  different  bills  in  the  Senate  crime  pack- 
age have  to  be  parceled  out  among  seven 
different  committees  and  subcommittees  for 
hearings,  consideration  and  a  vote. 

Hughes'  crime  subcommittee  is  one  of  the 
most  active  in  Congress,  moving  bills  on 
tampering  with  drugs  and  food,  child  por- 
nography, and  drug  penalties,  to  name  just 
a  few.  And  other  non-controversial  bills  are 
moving  in  other  subcommittees. 

Rodino  and  other  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  have  constitutional  qualms 
about  some  of  the  Senate-passed  bills.  One 
bill  would  prescribe  the  death  penalty  for 
certain  federal  crimes  such  as  treason,  and 
another  would  amend  the  exclusionary  rule 
so  that  certain  evidence  illegally  obtained 
by  police  can  be  used  in  court. 

In  the  case  of  these  bills,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  may  be  flexing  their  strongest 
muscle— the  ability  to  keep  a  bill  from  get- 
ting voted  on.« 


RENT-PLUS  SYSTEM  DESIGNED 
FOR  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  most  concerned  about  a  provi- 
sion included  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization. 
Section  602  of  the  report  seeks  to  com- 
pensate service  members  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and 
who  live  off  base  under  the  variable 
housing  allowance  rather  than  the 
current  rent-plus  system.  The  rent- 
plus  system  was  designed  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  in  order  to  account  for  the 
large  differences  in  housing  costs  in 
these   States   as   compared   with   the 
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lower  48.  Seeking  to  treat  service 
members  who  are  stationed  in  my 
home  State  of  Alaska  like  service 
members  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
overlooks  the  unusually  high  cost  of 
living  in  Alaska.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  lists  the 
average  cost  of  buying  a  home  in  the 
United  States  in  1983  as  $83,100.  By 
comparison,  in  the  Anchorage  area, 
the  average  cost  of  buying  a  home  is 
$123,204. 

While  section  602  does  contain  a 
grandfather  clause  for  members  al- 
ready stationed  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
I  am  concerned  about  those  service 
members  that  will  be  assigned  to 
Alaska  in  the  future.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not 
been  able  to  assure  me  that  they  will 
not  have  to  endure  sharp  reductions  in 
their  total  housing  allowances  and 
consequently  suffer  declines  in  their 
standard  of  living  under  VHA.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  opposed  to  section  602.  While  I  am 
in  favor  of  streamlining  the  operation 
of  the  Defense  Department  where  fea- 
sible, we  must  not  at  the  same  time 
compromise  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
service  members.  Until  a  study  has 
been  completed  on  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  this  proposed  change  on  serv- 
ice members  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  I 
urge  the  House  to  reject  this  propos- 
al.* 


ASYLUM  FOR  SALVADORAN 
REFUGEES 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  4447.  legislation  to 
impose  a  3-year  moratorium  on  the  de- 
portation of  Salvadorans,  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  this 
humanitarian  protection  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict  within  El  Salvador. 

Having  been  to  El  Salvador  twice 
within  the  past  2  years,  and  having 
met  with  refugees  in  Central  America, 
and  in  the  United  States,  I  know  that 
the  Salvadorans  now  in  the  United 
States  would  face  grave  risk  if  they 
are  deported  while  the  civil  war  con- 
tinues in  El  Salvador. 

H.R.  4447  offers  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  temporary  haven 
until  the  conflict  within  El  Salvador  is 
resolved. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copipassionate,  perceptive  call  for  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  on 
April  2.  1984.  The  editorial  reflects  the 
kind  of  commonsense.  humanitarian 
approach  on  this  issue  which  I  find 
throughout  Minnesota  at  this  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  edi- 
torial and  to  consider  joining  the  136 
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House  Members  who,  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  have  cosponsored  H.R.  4447. 
A  Humane  Deportation  Bill 
A  26-year-old  Salvadoran  national  with 
the  assumed  name  of  Rene  Hurtado  is  living 
illegally  in  the  Twin  Cities.  St.  Luke  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Wayzata  has  been  provid- 
ing him  sanctuary  since  December  1982. 

Another  young  Salvadoran  with  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Manuel  is  living  illegally  in 
Minnesota  with  the  help  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Friends  Meeting. 

Each  once  served  in  the  Salvadoran  army 
and  fled  the  country.  Manuel  says  his 
father  and  brother  were  killed  by  the  death 
squads.  Both  Manuel  and  Mr.  Hurtado  fear 
that  they  would  be  imprisoned,  tortured  or 
targeted  by  the  death  .squads  if  they  re- 
turned to  their  homeland. 

To  remain  in  the  United  States  legally, 
without  the  protection  of  churches,  the  two 
would  have  to  qualify  for  asylum  by  proving 
that  they  are  specifically  wanted  by  the  kill- 
ers. Failing  that,  the  government  would  at- 
tempt to  deport  them  back  to  El  Salvador  to 
an  uncertain  future.  For  many  like  Mr.  Hur- 
tado and  Manuel,  the  risk  of  being  denied 
asylum  is  terrifying  and  so  they  have  sought 
protection  from  churches.  The  district  di- 
rector of  immigration  for  the  Twin  Cities 
has  referred  to  the  churches'  efforts  as 
•nothing  more  than  a  smuggling  ring." 

The  U.S.  policy,  which  has  seen  thousands 
of  illegal  Salvadoran  refugees  returned  to 
their  homeland,  is  under  increasing  attack 
in  this  country,  as  it  should  be.  On  April  12. 
the  U.S.  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees  and  International  Law  will 
hold  hearings  on  a  bill  that  would  place  a 
moratorium  on  detentions  and  deportations 
of  Salvadoran  nationals.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
such  a  compassionate  act  has  not  been 
taken  by  the  Reagan  administration  up  to 
now.  It  is  appalling  that  Congress  would 
need  to  pass  a  law  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  do  what  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  But  there  may  be  no  other  choice. 

There  are  an  estimated  300.000  to  500.000 
illegal  Salvadoran  aliens  living  in  the  United 
States.  Many  fled  in  search  of  safety, 
hoping  not  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  40.000 
civilians  killed  in  the  civil  war  since  1979. 
Others  came  less  out  of  fear  than  in  pursuit 
of  jobs,  and  their  claims  for  protection  are 
less  pure. 

A  section  of  U.S.  immigration  law  is  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  from  troubled 
nations  who  neither  desire  citizenship  nor 
qualify  for  asylum,  which  by  the  way  is  a 
costly  and  time-consuming  process  that  the 
United  States  is  ill-equipped  to  handle 
quickly.  The  alternative  is  called  'extended 
voluntary  departure."  This  status  simply 
allows  aliens  facing  danger  in  their  home 
countries  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
temporarily  and  receive  authorization  to 
work  until  conditions  improve  at  home.  Na- 
tives of  Ethiopia.  Lebanon.  Poland.  Uganda 
and  Afghanistan  currently  are  in  the  United 
Slates  under  that  program.  Are  the  Salva- 
dorans  any  less  worthy  of  such  treatment? 
No. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  re- 
luctant to  grant  either  asylum  or  extended 
voluntary  departure  to  Salvadorans.  To  do 
so  would  be  an  admission  that  the  U.S.-sup- 
ported  regime  is  repressive.  Further,  the  ad- 
ministration worries  that  such  a  step  would 
encourage  new  illegal  immigration.  Another 
reason  is  that  State  Department  officials  be- 
lieve Salvadorans  could  find  refuge  in  coun- 
tries closer  to  their  home. 

Those  all  sound  like  lame  and  cold-heart- 
ed excuses  from  leaders  of  a  nation  steeped 
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in  humanitarian  treatment  of  frightened 
and  endangered  refugees. 

The  Congress  in  1983  passed  a  nonbinding 
resolution  recommending  that  Salvadorans 
be  granted  temporary  special  protection  in 
the  United  States,  saying  that  deporting 
them  was  "creating  potentially  life-threat- 
ening   situations    for    innocent    nationals. 

However,  the  administration  continues  to 
deport  about  100  Salvadorans  a  week. 

The  bill  to  be  heard  by  the  House  immi- 
gration subcommittee  would  impose  a  mora- 
torium of  up  to  three  years  on  deportation 
of  displaced  Salvadorans.  Unquestionably, 
the  bill  should  be  approved  and  should 
enjoy  the  support  of  congressional  delega- 
tions from  Minnesota  and  western  Wiscon- 
sin.* 
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ADJUSTABLE  RATE  MORTGAGES 
NOT  SUCH  A  GOOD  DEAL 
AFTER  ALL? 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
justable-rate mortgages  or  ARM'S,  as 
they  are  more  popularly  known,  are 
held  by  nearly  2  million  Americans. 
ARM'S  contain  a  provision  that 
monthly  payments  change  periodically 
along  with  prevailing  interest  rates.  As 
interest  rates  go  up,  so  do  monthly 
payments,  and  as  they  come  down,  so 
do  payment  requirements.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  trend  has  been  up  rather 
than  down,  and  as  has  been  document- 
ed in  recent  hearings  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  full  impact  of 
ARM'S  has  yet  to  be  felt  inasmuch  as 
many  of  these  mortgages  contain  pro- 
visions regarding  terms  and  con- 
straints on  the  borrowers  quite  capa- 
ble of  producing  delayed  -payment 
shock"  to  the  holder. 

In  an  article  carried  in  the  April  27, 
1984,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Joann  S.  Lublin  has  described  some  of 
the  problems  attendant  to  the  ARM 
and  has  noted  steps  being  mounted  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, as  recently  outlined  by  Chair- 
man David  Maxwell,  to  soften  or  elimi- 
nate the  harmful  effects  we  anticipate 
will  happen  unless  such  steps  are 
taken.  So  that  my  colleagues  can  be 
brought  up  to  date  on  the  implications 
of  this  development  in  the  mortgage 
industry.  I  ask  consent  that  the  a»rticle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  27. 

1984] 

Fannie  Mae  Is  Mounting  a  Major  Assault 

On  Abuses  of  Adjustable-Rate  Mortgages 

(By  Joann  S.  Lublin) 

Washington. -The  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  is  mounting  a  major 
assault  on  some  abuses  in  adjustable-rate 
mortgages,  which  have  fueled  the  recent 
housing  recovery. 

With  such  mortgages,  dubbed  ARMs. 
monthly  payments  change  periodically 
along  with  prevailing  interest  rates.  Their 


lower  initial  rates  have  made  homes  avail- 
able to  millions  of  families  in  recent 
months.  Roughly  two  million  home  buyers 
have  taken  out  more  than  $120  billion  in 
ARMs  since  1981.  Industry  figures  show 
that  they  accounted  for  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  $13  billion  in  new  home  loans 
made  in  February. 

Fannie  Mae  is  worried  because  certain 
ARMs.  largely  marketed  in  Texas.  Califor- 
nia and  the  Southeast,  provide  first-year  in- 
terest rates  far  below  those  of  fixed-rate 
mortgages  but  with  little  or  no  limit  on  in- 
crease in  future  mortgage  payments.  With 
such  arrangements,  "consumers  could  be 
turned  off  on  an  instrument  that's  es.sential, 
and  secondly,  the  issue  could  become  politi- 
cized." warned  David  Maxwell,  chairman  of 
the  government-sponsored,  privately  owned 
association,  in  an  interview.  Yet  AMRs  "are 
the  key  to  the  long-term  solvency  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions."  he  added. 

The  association's  crackdown  is  taking 
three  forms:  A  call  to  the  lending  industry 
to  police  the  problem  ARMs.  restrictions  on 
the  type  of  ARMs  Fannie  Mae  buys  and  in- 
auguration of  a  consumer-education  pro- 
gram. Its  efforts  carry  considerable  clout; 
Fannie  Mae.  the  nation's  leading  supplier  of 
home  mortgage  funds,  holds  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion of  ARMs  in  its  $80  billion  mortgage 
portfolio. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  expected  to  emphasize 
Fannie  Mae's  concerns  in  a  speech  today 
before  the  Texas  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation in  Port  Worth.  A  line  exists  "be- 
tween helping  home  buyers  fulfill  their  as- 
pirations and  encouraging  them  to  borrow 
beyond  their  means.  "  Mr.  Maxwell's  pre- 
pared remarks  state.  "And  we  who  care 
about  the  long-term  health  of  the  housing 
and  mortgage  industries  should  be  the  first 
to  turn  the  spotlight  on  abuses  in  the  mar- 
ketplace." 

The  low  initial  rates,  called  "teasers." 
often  fall  in  the  7  percent  to  10  percent 
range,  but  Mr.  Maxwell  said  they're  as  low 
as  4'b  percent  in  parts  of  Texas.  Conven- 
tional mortgages  are  averaging  about  13.67 
percent,  according  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corp.  The  spread  of  deeply 
discounted  ARMs.  without  restrictions  on 
future  boosts  in  interest  rates  or  mortgage 
payments,  "carry  the  inevitable  threat  of 
payment  shock.  "  his  speech  points  out. 

"Payment  shock"  refers  to  the  unexpect- 
ed blow  consumers  could  feel  if  they  haven't 
budgeted  for  the  possibility  of  much  higher 
loan  payments.  A  subsequent  wave  of  de- 
faults on  ARMs  "would  be  both  an  econom- 
ic and  political  disaster  for  mortgage  lend- 
ers," Mr.  Maxwell  predicts  in  the  speech. 

Fannie  Mae  has  decided  to  generally  stop 
buying  ARMs  with  initial  rates  more  than 
2.5  percentage  points  below"  those  of  fixed- 
rate  mortgages.  The  chairman  also  said  the 
association  won't  purchase  ARMs  unle.ss 
they  limit  interest-rate  adjustment  to  a 
maximum  of  two  percentage  points  a  year. 

"We  know"  that  the  industry  doesn't  move 
in  lock-step  with  Fannie  Mae."  Mr.  Maxwell 
says  in  his  speech.  "But  we  hope  that  the 
market  will  move  toward  our  standard— be- 
cause our  standard,  we  believe,  is  the  right 
one." 

In  the  interview,  he  expressed  hope  that 
lenders  would  eliminate  deeply-discounted 
ARMs  and  better  educate  borrowers  about 
their  obligations  under  adjustable-rate 
mortgages.  He  said  F^annie  Mae  will  publish 
brochures  to  help  lenders  explain  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  lending  industry  likely  will  heed  Mr. 
Maxwell's  suggestions,  as  they  come  on  the 


heels  of  recent  similar  expressions  of  con- 
cern by  mortgage  insurers  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  vice  chairman.  Preston 
Martin. 

And  yesterday,  in  a  speech  to  the  Texas 
Mortgage  Bankers  group,  Kenneth  Thyger- 
son,  president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corp.,  said  the  government-con- 
nected corporation  also  is  trying  to  craft  a 
model  Adjustable  Rate  Mortgage,  with 
fuller  disclosure  of  terms  and  constraints  on 
borrowers'  payment  adjustments. 

"The  majority  of  lenders  understand  and 
will  work  to  police  themselves  and  probably 
tighten  up  in  general,"  said  Mark  Riedy,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  They  don't 
want  "to  bring  down  the  government  in  the 
ARMs  area  because  ARMs  are  seen  as  a 
good  way  to  make  housing  affordable  to 
more  families."  • 


WHAT  ROME  NEVER  LEARNED 
ABOUT  WELFARE 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  Chamber  we  often  forget 
the  wisdom  of  Confucius'  advice: 
'Give  a  man  a  fish,  feed  him  for  a  day; 
Teach  a  man  to  fish,  feed  him  for  a 
lifetime." 

Liberals  have  ignored  that  aphorism, 
and  the  result  is  the  intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy of  liberalism. 

This  is  hardly  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry that  well-intentioned  social  schemes 
have  gone  awry.  The  following  article, 
reprinted  from  the  Farmers'  Almanac 
in  the  Farmland  News,  tells  of  another 
government  which  ignored  the  necessi- 
ty of  teaching  to  fish  and  perished.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Darrell  Tracy  of  Rossville,  111.,  for 
bringing  it  to  my  attention: 
What  Rome  Never  Learned  About  Welfare 

History  teaches  us  little  because  we 
always  assume  we  are  generations  wiser 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We 
take  no  heed,  even  when  certain  phases  of 
history  parallel  our  own. 

History  is  a  series  of  played-out  dramas 
whose  endings  are  known  to  us.  yet  we  feel 
that  this  time  the  ending  will  be  different. 
And  because  of  this,  we  are  always  surprised 
when  the  curtain  closes  on  the  same  ending 
after  having  followed  the  same  plot. 

History  provides  us,  for  example,  with  a 
clear  look  at  the  terrible  drain  the  dole,  or 
welfare,  places  upon  a  total  society:  worse 
yet.  how  it  sometimes  destroys  those  it  pro- 
fesses to  assist. 

Almost  a  century  before  Christ,  wealthy 
Roman  landowners  began  driving  the  small 
farmers  off  the  land  in  droves.  The  small,  or 
individual,  farmers  could  not  compete  with 
the  great  farms  of  the  rich,  so  were  forced 
to  sell  their  land  at  whatever  price  the  rich 
offered.  Having  then  been  deprived  of  their 
livelihoods,  these  farmers  moved  into  Rome 
with  their  families.  They  were  the  panis  fru- 
mentari.  the  urban  unemployed.  They  were 
given  grain  from  government  stores  on  a 
regular  monthly  basis. 

In  72  B.C.,  these  unemployed  reached  a 
total   of   some   40.000.   Thirty    years   later, 
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under  Julius  Caesar,  then  numbers  were 
more  than  200,000. 

Around  27  B.C..  Augustus  tried  to  reduce 
the  number  on  welfare  by  refusing  "those 
whose  needs  were  pretended.  "  He  failed,  for 
too  many  had  been  accustomed  to  free  grain 
for  too  long. 

Along  with  this  great  drain.  Augustus  had 
problems  with  the  grain  merchants.  This 
group  would  occasionally  withhold  grain  -so 
as  to  force  up  the  price,  so  a  large  supply  of 
state  grain  was  kept  on  hand  to  dump  on 
the  market  whenever  prices  got  too  high. 

To  conduct  welfare  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
a  grain  control  token  was  issued  (like  our 
food  stamps).  The  first  of  these  were  made 
of  bronze  and  carried  a  portrait  of  the 
ruling  emperor.  Later,  lead  tokens  were 
issued  that  could  be  redeemed  weekly. 

Under  Emperor  Aurelius  (270-275  A.D.) 
the  distribution  of  bread  began  instead  of 
grain.  Now",  those  on  welfare  didn't  even 
have  to  grind  their  own  grain  or  bake  their 
own  bread.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  first 
day  bread  was  given  out.  more  than  300.000 
persons  gathered  in  the  narrow  streets 
before  the  bakeries  (which  were  now"  nation- 
alized) to  redeem  their  tokens.  Traffic  was 
tied  up  for  hours. 

One  recorder  of  the  times  says:  ""Under 
the  system,  the  unemployed  were  encour- 
aged to  multiply,  for  those  with  more  chil- 
dren received  more  bread."  (Sound  famil- 
iar?) 

The  State  also  had  to  set  up  an  army  of 
officials  and  clerks  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram, so  the  program  became  even  more 
costly. 

What  followed  was  ironical,  but  seemingly 
just.  The  large  landowners  were  required  to 
pay  larger  and  larger  shares  of  their  grain 
in  taxes  so  that  Rome  could  continue  to 
feed  the  unemployed.  Taxes  became  so 
great  that  one  landowner  remarked:  "It  is 
no  longer  a  privilege  to  be  a  Roman,  but  a 
burden!" 

Why  weren't  the  unemployed  given  jobs? 
The  State  had  no  means  set  up  to  do  this,  so 
as  a  result,  children  grew  up  without  trades, 
without  proper  education  and  many  would 
spend  their  whole  lives  on  welfare.  And  be- 
cause of  this  many  turned  to  crime. 

Rome  never  learned  that  when  you  give  a 
man  bread  with  one  hand,  you  take  away 
something  el.se  with  the  other  hand— his  in- 
centive, his  dignity.  But  when  you  give  him 
work  for  his  hands,  he  will  supply  his  own 
needs. 

Today,  thousands  stand  around  on  street 
corners,  victims  of  welfare,  while  cities 
decay  for  lack  of  repairs.— Martin  Bux- 
baum.« 


THOSE  PENTAGON    "CUTS " 

HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
recall,  last  year's  proponents  of  the 
MX  could  put  forth  only  one  straight- 
faced  argument  for  building  this  $20 
billion  weapon:  It  would  serve  as  the 
stick  needed  to  whip  the  Soviets  to  the 
bargaining  table.  We  can  see  now  how- 
effective  the  MX  is  at  forcing  negotia- 
tions—for the  first  time  in  decades 
there  are  no  U.S. -Soviet  arms  control 
discussions. 
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With  the  "bargaining  chip"  argu- 
ment now  dead  and  buried,  the  ab- 
surdity of  placing  a  new  and  improved 
ICBM  in  existing  Minuteman  silos  is 
fully  apparent.  There  remains  no  jus- 
tification for  building  the  MX. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Tulsa  World,  which  provides  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  MX  to  the  Pentagon's 
spendthrift  budget. 

The  article  follows: 

Those  Pentagon  "Cuts" 

One  would  almost  think,  from  reading 
recent  news  accounts,  that  Congress  has  fi- 
nally decided  to  draw  the  reins  on  runaway 
defense  spending.  Last  week,  the  House 
passed  a  budget  resolution  trimming  de- 
fense spending.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recently  voted  to  cut  $19  billion 
in  defense  spending. 

But  wait. 

The  "cuts"  in  defense  spending  really  only 
trim  the  projected  increase  in  Pentagon 
spending.  It's  like  saying  that  instead  of 
spending  $30  billion  more  than  last  year  on 
military  hardware,  we'll  only  spend  $25  bil- 
lion more.  See,  we've  "saved"  $5  billion. 

No  one  contends  that  America  does  not 
need  to  rebuild  its  defen.ses.  But  that  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  throwing  money  at 
the  Pentagon  any  more  than  poverty  was 
eliminated  by  throwing  money  at  it. 

Astronomical  cost  overruns  on  parts  and 
equipment  are  well  documented.  By  now"  ev- 
eryone has  heard  of  the  thousand  dollar 
screwdrivers  the  Pentagon  is  so  fond  of  pur- 
chasing. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  U.S.  is  not 
spending  money  wisely.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  has  pointed  out  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  the 
MX  missile.  The  MX  is  supposed  to  be  a 
more  modern  missile  to  replace  the  Minute- 
man,  now  considered  too  vulnerable  to  be  an 
effective  weapon.  But  plans  now"  call  for  the 
MX  to  be  located  in  old  Minuteman  silos, 
making  the  new  missiles  just  as  vulnerable 
as  the  old  ones. 

In  short,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  Pen- 
tagon budget  to  both  cut  waste  and  rebuild 
our  military  might.  Present  defense  spend- 
ing proposals  do  not  accomplish  either  ob- 
jective.* 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
RESOURCE  CENTER  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  the  Profes- 
sional Development  Resource  Center 
Act  of  1984.  In  recent  years  over- 
whelming evidence  has  mounted  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for  renewed  ef- 
forts to  assist  our  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  pursuit 
of  educational  excellence.  After  nu- 
merous national  reports,  considerable 
media  attention  and  many  public  opin- 
ion polls,  two  facts  have  become  crys- 
tal clear.  The  first  is  that  we  have 
placed  very  high  expectations  on  our 
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public  schools.  At  a  time  when  schools 
are  dealing  with  an  ever  more  diverse 
school-age  population,  we  are  also 
asking  them  to  produce  a  belter  edu- 
cated and  better  prepared  generation 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  The 
second  fact  is  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  ambitious  goal,  our  schools 
and  the  people  in  them  require  the 
full  support,  cooperation,  and  encour- 
agement of  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses 
these  needs.  It  responds  to  one  very 
central  concern:  Continuing  education 
for  teachers  in  the  classroom.  My  bill 
will  provide  those  on  the  frontline  of 
education,  the  classroom  teachers, 
with  essential  year-round  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  and  renewal.  The 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education 
the  authority  to  make  competitive 
grants  to  local  school  districts  for  the 
establishment  of  locally  developed 
professional  development  resource 
centers.  These  centers  will  design  ac- 
tivities to  assist  classroom  teachers  in 
expanding  their  professional  capabili- 
ties. Furthermore,  these  centers  will 
not  offer  activities  for  teachers  but 
will  design  and  conduct  activities  with 
the  full  involvement  of  teachers  at 
every  stage.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
teachers  have  a  stake  in  defining  the 
activities  that  will  foster  their  own 
professional  growth,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  motivated  by  or  benefit 
fully  from  them.  Activities  of  the  cen- 
ters will  include  updating  and  expand- 
ing subject  matter  expertise,  applying 
the  latest  educational  research  to  the 
classroom,  exploring  new  educational 
tools  and  their  use  in  instruction, 
teaching  new  technologies  and  their 
applications,  and  developing  curricu- 
lum materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  all  too 
ready  to  complain  about  incompetent 
teachers  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  should  accept  an  equal  if  not.  in 
fact,  greater  obligation  to  foster  the 
conditions  that  enhance  teaching  com- 
petence. Local  school  systems  must 
also  be  willing  to  undertake  this  obli- 
gation. However,  most  school  systems 
today  are  hard  pressed  for  the  funds 
to  meet  their  basic  operating  costs.  Al- 
locating additional  resources  to  the 
professional  development  of  teachers 
is  too  often  near  the  end  of  a  school 
district's  "wish  list."  Federal  leader- 
ship and  assistance  and  modest  finan- 
cial support  is  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nations  teacher  force.  If 
we  are  to  demand  professionalism 
from  our  teachers  we  must  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  fulfill  that 
demand. 

While  there  has  been  considerable 
attention  focused  on  critical  shortages 
of  math,  science,  and  foreign  language 
teachers,  we  must  not  fail  to  make 
provisions  for  the  broader  problem  of 
the  continuous  development  of  our 
Nations  teaching  force.  Every  day  2.8 
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million  teachers  face  classrooms  filled 
with  40  million  students.  The  majority 
of  teachers  are  now  between  the  ages 
of  32  and  42.  Although  new  teachers 
will  be  needed  as  the  school-age  popu- 
lation begins  a  projected  slow  but 
steady  climb,  the  bulk  of  our  teaching 
force  for  the  next  two  decades  is  al- 
ready in  the  profession.  We  must 
invest  resources  to  assist  todays  class- 
room teachers  in  expanding  their 
knowledge  and  abilities.  If  we  want 
people  of  intelligence,  spirit,  and  ca- 
pacity for  growth  teaching  our  chil- 
dren, we  must  offer  such  people  con- 
structive and  creative  mechanisms  to 
nurture  those  qualities.  We  cannot  ask 
teachers  to  instill  the  love  of  learning 
in  their  students  without  providing 
them  with  the  means  to  continue 
learning  themselves.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  a  useful  step  in  that  direction.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  piece  of  legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KELLY  OF 
THE  MARCH  OF  DIMES 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  once  said.  'Every  one  of  us  is 
given  the  gift  of  life,  and  what  a 
strange  gift  it  is.  If  it  is  preserved  jeal- 
ously and  selfishly,  it  impoverishes 
and  saddens.  But  if  it  is  spent  for 
others,  it  enriches  and  beautifies.  " 

In  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Long  Island  chapter  of  the  March  of 
Dimes.  John  Kelly  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  many.  Through  his  generosity 
of  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind.  John  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  toward  eliminating 
the  incidence  of  birth  defects  in  our 
country.  John  symbolized  to  us  all  the 
best  that  an  individual  can  do  to  help 
his  fellow  man. 

I  am  honored  to  have  such  a  distin- 
guished constituent  as  John  Kelly  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Long  Island 
chapter  will  be  honoring  his  efforts  at 
a  dinner  on  May  18. 

I  ask  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  John 
Kelly  who  has  done  so  much  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  research  against 
childhood  diseases.* 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  MEMORI- 
AL: A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
NATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.     KEMP.     Mr.     Speaker,     today 
marks   the    25th    anniversary   of   the 
dedication  of  the  National  Guard  Me- 
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morial  and  the  first  permanent  home 
of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  with  a  spectacular  ceremo- 
ny in  which  every  Guard  organization 
in  the  country  was  represented.  The 
dedication  speech  was  delivered  by  a 
former  colonel  in  the  Officer  Reserve 
Corps,  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

The  building  is  a  fitting  memorial  to 
honor  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  volunteered  to  serve,  protect, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  fight  for  their  coun- 
try throughout  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard— a  history  that  predates 
the  founding  of  this  Nation.  To  com- 
memorate this  special  occasion.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  reminiscences  of  the  ceremony  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  Jacobs,  publisher  of 
the  National  Guard  magazine,  and  a 
noted  military  historian. 

The  article  follows: 

The  National  Guard  Memorial:  A  Tribute 
TO  THE  Nation 

Who  was  the  ancient  philosopher  who  ut- 
tered those  immortal  words  to  the  effect 
that  time  sure  flies  when  you're  having  fun? 
We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  un- 
derlying truth  to  this  sentiment.  Why  it  was 
only  yesterday— or  was  it  just  last  week— 
that  we  came  down  to  the  nation's  capital  to 
help  open  the  spanking  new  National  Guard 
Memorial  on  the  northest  corner  of  North 
Capitol  and  Massachusetts  just  down  the 
street,  so  to  speak,  from  the  glistening  maj- 
esty of  the  seat  of  government.  The  date, 
for  those  of  you  who  appreciate  historic  ac- 
curacy, was  May  3.  1959.  What  is  that  you 
say?  Twenty-five  years  ago?  Surely  you  jest. 

One  of  the  perks  of  being  an  aide  to  a 
senior  National  Guard  general  officer 
during  that  period  was  the  opportunity  to 
journey  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  take  part  in 
the  dedication  activities.  In  fact,  the  general 
had  kindly  volunteered  my  services  to  the 
As-sociation.  and  I  was  dispatched  a  week  or 
so  before  the  actual  festivities  to  help  Colo- 
nel Jim  Deerin.  who  was  the  Association's 

PR"  man  in  those  days.  Not  that  Jim.  who 
was  one  of  the  most  'unflappable"  of  men. 
needed  a  lot  of  help:  but  anyone  can  use  a 
••gofer"  when  the  going  gets  hectic.  It  was. 
for  a  captain,  a  week  of  intense  excitement 
highlighted  by  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  meet  and  to  talk  with  some  of  the  legend- 
ary Guardsmen  one  knew  about  from  his- 
torical accounts  and  to  find  that  they  really 
existed! 

It  helps  to  understand  the  occasion  if  you 
put  the  spring  of  1959  into  perspective.  It 
was  only  six  years  since  the  end  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea  and  14  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  In  fact,  it  was  only  40 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  I— which 
is  to  say  that  the  WWI  veteran  was  no  more 
of  a  phenomenon  than  are  WWII  veterans 
today!  Ho'*  about  that,  sports  fans? 

An  astonishing  number  of  the  old  soldiers 
who  made  that  formation  on  May  3.  1959. 
has  seen  service  in  both  world  wars.  Unques- 
tionably, the  dean  of  this  group  was  the  leg- 
endary Major  General  Milton  A.  Reckord  of 
Maryland,  My  boss  was  Major  General 
Donald  W.  McGowan.  then  assistant  chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  (Army) 
under  Major  General  Edgar  C.  Erickson. 
who  was  chief,  McGowan  loved  to  recall 
that  he  had  served  as  an  18-year-old  battal- 
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ion  sergeant-major  in  the  Infantry  regiment 
that  Reckord  commanded  in  the  old  29th 
Division. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sheer  coincidence  that 
just  a  few  weeks  before  getting  started  on 
this  essay,  we  had  a  really  nice  letter  from  a 
retired  major  general  named  John  C.  Hena- 
gan,  who  had  relinquished  his  command  of 
the  51st  Infantry  Division  sometime  before 
the  Memorial  was  opened.  He  is  now  nearly 
90  years  old  but  he  was  writing  to  ask  where 
to  find  a  particular  history  book  he  was 
anxious  to  read.  On  that  date  25  years  ago 
when  the  building  dedication  took  place,  he 
stood  patiently  in  line  behind  Major  Charles 
A.  Barclay  from  Salem.  Oregon,  who  gained 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  sign  the 
guest  register  on  that  grand  and  colorful 
day.  It  also  should  be  added  that  it  w-as  an 
incredibly  hot  day. 

Henagan.  who  had  come  up  to  Washing- 
ton from  Dillon.  South  Carolina,  for  the  oc- 
casion, was  but  one  of  the  great  names  out 
of  the  past  who  took  part  in  the  stirring  for- 
mation. Generals  there  were  in  platoons  and 
many  dozens  of  lesser  rank  as  well.  Among 
us  captains  of  that  day  were  Jim  Lee  of 
Utah  (who  would  later  be  a  War  College 
classmate)  and  Byron  L.  (Barney)  Dukes  of 
Indiana.  There  were  lieutenants,  too,  includ- 
ing Donn  Devine  of  Delaware,  Jose  Canals 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Nick  Anacelli  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  Guard 
had  to  come  back  from  scratch  after  WW  II. 
The  As.sociation  was  little  more  than  a 
"Corporal's  Guard"  of  determined  but  very 
senior  people  who,  in  many  cases,  had  been 
denied  the  opportimity  to  serve  in  the  war. 
They  kept  the  Association  alive,  and  they 
saw  to  it  that  the  War  Department  included 
the  Guard  in  its  planning  for  military  forces 
in  the  period  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

In  effect,  a  new  National  Guard  As.socia- 
tion  emerged  after  WW  II.  The  new  Consti- 
tution &  By-laws  adopted  at  Buffalo,  New- 
York,  in  1946  provided  for  individual  mem- 
berships, it  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  "headquarters"  in  the  nation's  capital, 
and  it  founded  the  first  Association  publica- 
tion. The  National  Guardsman— now  Na- 
tional Guard  magazine.  From  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  one 
day  there  would  be  a  building  that  would 
house  the  headquarters  and  would  provide  a 
National  Guard  A.s.sociation  "presence"  in 
the  city  where  the  fortunes  of  the  Guard 
would  be  influenced  by  the  inclinations  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government. 

A  few  months  after  the  dedication,  Walsh, 
who  had  guided  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion longer  than  anyone  in  the  hi.story  of 
the  NGAUS,  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
two  years  since  he  had  put  aside  the  mantle 
of  leadership.  •I  think, ••  he  said  in  reference 
to  the  event  in  May,  •'the  proudest  moment 
in  my  life  was  when  I  stood  at  that  rostrum 
and  witnessed  the  dedication  of  probably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  all  of 
America.  .  .  ." 

As  we  look  at  it,  in  the  light  of  the  pas- 
sage of  25  years  since  its  doors  were  first 
opened,  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  edifice.  We 
w'ould  venture  to  say,  however,  that  the 
beauty  is  less  in  the  architectural  accom- 
plishment as  compared  with  the  sacrifice 
and  contribution  of  the  many  members  of 
the  National  Guard  who  made  it  possible 
and  whose  dedicated  service  continues  to 
make  it  a  living  centerpiece  in  the  mosaic 
that  depicts  the  contributions  of  the  tradi- 
tional "militia  soldier"  to  each  state  .  .  . 
and  to  the  nation.* 
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WALTER  FLOWERS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  affording  Members 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague  from  Alabama.  Walter 
Flowers. 

Walter's  dedicated  service  in  the 
House  is  well  known  to  all  Members. 
He  was  an  able  legislator,  a  honorable 
man,  and  a  good  friend.  We  will  all 
miss  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  during  the  difficult  and 
important  events  of  1974.  he  brought 
to  bear  his  considerable  intelligence 
and  decency  to  make  an  important 
contribution. 

He  also  offered  his  State  and  the 
Nation  important  service  through  his 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  during  the  ma- 
turing years  in  which  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  devel- 
oped in  importance. 

In  1977,  he  relinquished  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  on  the  prestigi- 
ous Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
order  to  provide  the  leadership  needed 
on  the  Science  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Nuclear  Energy,  as  the  com- 
mittee began  to  exercise  the  expanded 
responsibilities  caused  by  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

As  subcommittee  chairman,  he  pro- 
vided important  leadership  to  Con- 
gress in  this  important  area,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  important  gains  made 
by  his  district  and  his  State  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  new  base  of 
technology.  I  think  Walter's  distin- 
guished service  in  this  area  provides 
all  Members  with  a  model  for  how  a 
Member  can  fairly  and  intelligently 
balance  the  interests  of  his  constituen- 
cy and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  in  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Walter's  wife,  Beverly, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  have 
some  fine  memories  of  Walter  to  sus- 
tain them  over  the  years,  as  do  all  of 
us  here.# 


RENUNCIATION  OF  THE  CROWN 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

m  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4,  1776.  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  broke  its  ties  with 
King  George  III  and  declared  itself 
free  and  independent  from  any  alle- 
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glance  to  Great  Britain.  Rhode  Island 
was  the  first  of  the  original  colonies  to 
declare  its  independence  and  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion. I  am  entering  the  following 
copy  of  Rhode  Island's  Renunciation 
of  the  Crown,  which  has  been  provid- 
ed by  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Com- 
mission. 

Renunciation  of  the  Crown 

An  ACT  repealing  an  Act  entitled.  "An 
Act  for  the  more  effectually  securing  to  his 
Majesty  the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects,  in 
this  his  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations:  "  and  al- 
tering the  Forms  of  Commissions,  of  all 
Writs  and  Proces.ses  in  the  Courts,  and  of 
the  Oaths  prescribed  by  Law. 

Whereas  in  all  States  existing  by  Com- 
pact, Protection  and  Allegiance  are  recipro- 
cal, the  latter  being  only  due  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  former;  And  whereas 
GEORGE  the  Third.  Kmg  of  Great-Britain, 
forgetting  his  Dignity,  regardless  of  the 
Compact  most  solemnly  entered  into,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed,  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Colony,  by  His  illustrious  Ancestors, 
and  till  of  late  fully  recognized  by  Him— and 
entirely  departing  from  the  Duties  and 
Character  of  a  good  King,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting, is  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  good 
People  of  this  Colony,  and  of  all  the  United 
Colonies,  by  sending  Fleets  and  Armies  to 
America,  to  confiscate  our  Property,  and 
spread  Fire.  Sword  and  Desolation,  through- 
out our  Country,  in  order  to  compel  us  to 
submit  to  the  most  debasing  and  detestable 
Tyranny:  whereby  we  are  obliged  by  Neces- 
sity, and  it  becomes  our  highest  Duty,  to  use 
every  Means,  with  which  God  and  Nature 
have  furnished  us.  in  Support  of  our  invalu- 
able Rights  and  Privileges:  to  oppose  that 
Power  which  is  exerted  only  for  our  De- 
struction. 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  this  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  Authority  thereof  it  is 
Enacted,  That  an  Act  entitled.  "An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  securing  to  His  Majesty 
the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects  in  this  his 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island  and 
Providence  Plantations. '"  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Clerk  of  the  house,  Josias  Lyndon,  wrote: 
"Resolved  that  the  aforementioned  written 
pass  as  an  act  of  this  assembly. '• 

It  was  read  and  approved  in  the  upper 
house  the  same  day.  as  attested  by  Henry 
Ward,  secretary. 

For  the  first  time  the  session  closed  with 
the  words.  "God  save  the  United  Colo- 
nies.""• 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE  IN  1984 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  March  15,  1984,  edition,  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  The  arti- 
cle's incisive  and  thought  provoking 
content  makes  it  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. As  a  member  of  a  subcom- 
mittee that   has  been  pondering  the 
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issues  posed  by  this  article.  I  found  it 
particularly  noteworthy. 

Of  special  interest,  however,  is  the 
article's  author.  I'm  proud  to  note 
that  Dr.  John  F.  Burnum  is  my  con- 
stituent and  a  valued  and  highly  re- 
spected resident  of  my  hometown  of 
Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Dr.  Burnum  writes  from  a  vast 
amount  of  experience.  With  an  under- 
graduate degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Dr.  Burnum  went  to  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  graduating  cum 
laude  in  1950.  After  residencies  at  Cor- 
nell Medical  Center  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  and  a  fellowship 
at  Duke.  Dr.  Burnum  entered  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  internal  medicine  in 
Tuscaloosa  in  1954.  For  a  number  of 
years,  he  has  also  been  a  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  School  of  Medicine  in  Bir- 
mingham and  its  College  of  Communi- 
ty Health  Sciences  in  Tuscaloosa.  He 
also  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  VA 
hospitals  in  Birmingham  and  Tusca- 
loosa. 

He  reviews  articles  for  several  inter- 
nal medicine  journals  as  well  as  being 
a  regular  contributor  of  articles  to 
such  prestigious  journals  as  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  addressed  numerous 
medical  groups  and  serves  in  many  ad- 
visory positions  and  on  many  profes- 
sional committees. 

Dr.  Burnum  writes  not  as  a  bureau- 
crat with  no  feel  for  the  realities  of 
medical  practice.  He  writes  as  a  sea- 
soned practitioner,  a  man  sensitive  to 
the  subtleties  of  treating  the  complex 
creatures  that  human  beings  are. 
His  articles  follows. 

(From  the  New  England  Journal  of 

Medicine.  Mar.  15.  1984] 

The  Unfortunate  Case  of  Dr.  Z:  How  to 

Succeed  in  Medical  Practice  in  1984 
The  following  address  was  given  by  Merin 
Gip.  the  Regional  Inspector  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  at 
the  1984  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Coalition 
of  Health-Care  Providers  and  Consumers. 

As  Regional  Inspector  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health-Care  Delivery.  I  wish 
to  give  an  account  of  the  unfortunate  case 
of  Dr.  Z.  This  material  is  drawn  from  the 
hearing  in  which  he  was  stripped  of  his  hos- 
pital privileges  and  placed  on  probationary 
office  practice  because  of  failure  to  adjust 
to  the  new  medicine.  The  hearing  was  occa- 
sioned by  conjoined  charges  brought  by  the 
National  Board  of  Hospital  Administrators 
and  ourselves,  the  state,  Amici  curiae  in- 
cluded the  U.S.  Advertising  Council  and  Sta- 
tistical Analysands.  Inc. 

Dr.  Z's  rebellious  obstinacy  first  came  to 
our  attention  in  the  early  1970s.  His  dossier 
was  soon  swollen  with  complaints  from 
many  quarters— from  our  PSRO-PRO  secre 
tarial  corps  and  data  coordinators  to  high 
officials  in  the  business  and  management  of 
the  medical  industry.  FYom  the  very  outset, 
he  failed  to  submit  diagnoses  that  matched 
the  computer  disease  and  procedure  codes. 
What  was  more,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  new  medicine;  that 
the  encounter  with  the  patient— the  illness 
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episode— is  accurately  and  completely  de- 
fined by  a  disease  diagnosis  (along  w'ith  its 
accompanying  tests  and  procedures),  and 
that  for  every  such  disease  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding technological  treatment. 

Dr.  Z  insisted  that  patients  came  to  see 
him  for  many  reasons  other  than  the  pres- 
ence of  a  specific  disease.  According  to  him. 
some  wanted  to  establish  themselves  with  a 
physician,  so  that  if  they  were  to  become  ill. 
they  would  have  someone  to  call  on  who 
was  familiar  with  them  and  their  medical 
history.  Others  came  for  a  medical  evalua- 
tion, as  a  wise  health  practice  or  as  a  practi- 
cal necessity,  before  embarking  on  a  new- 
business  venture.  Dr.  Z  believed  that  many 
patients  came  because  of  fear:  if  a  good 
friend  had  just  been  found  to  have  inoper- 
able cancer,  they  might  wish  to  know 
whether  they  had  the  same  illness  or 
whether  their  chest  pain  was  due  to  heart 
disease.  Many  others  came  for  genetic  coun- 
seling, for  advice  on  precautions  to  take 
when  traveling  abroad,  for  help  in  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  have  surgery  or  take  a 
new  drug  for  gallstones,  or  for  one  of  the 
many  other  reasons  that  people  seek  expert 
knowledge  from  professionals.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Z,  a  visit  whose  purpose  was 
disguised  by  an  account  of  physical  symp- 
toms may  simply  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  about  the  patient's  trou- 
bles. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Z  claimed  that  when  a  dis- 
ease was  present,  it  was  often  just  one  of 
many  diseases,  each  varying  in  severity  from 
patient  to  patient,  and  usually  inextricably 
mixed  with  emotional  distress  and  adjust- 
ment difficulties— all  components  of  the  ill- 
ness. Dr.  Z  claimed  that  illness  is  therefore 
unique  and  difficult  to  define  by  disease 
codes.  Two  similar  patients  may  have  identi- 
cal grades  of  emphy.sema  as  described  by 
pulmonary-function  tests,  but  one  may  work 
without  complaints  and  the  other  may 
apply  for  early  retirement  benefits:  thus, 
the  patients'  feelings,  their  reactions  to 
their  disease,  count. 

Dr.  Z's  heretical  views  and  his  failure  to 
code  properly  struck  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  new  medicine:  the  data-collecting  com- 
puter network.  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  in  addition  to  using  disease  codes  to 
pay  for  services  and  define  treatment,  we 
profile  all  physicians  by  these  code  numbers 
and  corresponding  costs  per  case.  As  a  stat- 
istician, I  can  assure  you  that  this  gives  us  a 
complete  picture  of  every  physician's  profes- 
sional life  and  value  to  the  health-delivery 
system.  There  is  little  that  happens  in 
American  medicine  that  is  not  known  to  us. 
Therefore,  Dr.  Z  was  quickly  singled  out  as 
a  dyscodic  outlier  and  heterogenicist.  He 
was  exposed  as  the  shameless  statistical  de- 
viate that  he  is. 

With  PSRO-PRO  and  then  DRGs,  Dr.  Z's 
alienation  from  the  new  medicine  worsened. 
Patients  go  to  hospitals  for  acute  illnesses, 
and  naming  their  disease  tells  us  all  we  need 
to  know  about  the  patients  and  their  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Z  always  seemed  to  be  bogged 
down  in  the  process  of  health-care  deliv- 
ery—in taking  care  of  the  patient,  as  he  puts 
it— instead  of  stressing  outcome.  When 
asked  by  the  review  clerk  for  a  patient's  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  plan.  Dr.  Z  was 
known  to  reply  that  he  was  thinking,  that 
he  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  wrong 
with  the  patient,  and  that  this  would  in- 
volve studying  and  choosing  the  most  appro- 
priate tests  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  He  would 
then  spend  more  time  reading  about  the 
best  treatment  of  the  disorder,  which  in 
some  cases  might  be  nothing— that  is,  no 
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technologic  intervention.  How  can  our  peer- 
review  data  collectors  deal  with  this  kind  of 
talk? 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Z  said  that  expla- 
nation was  the  treatment.  A  patient  with 
vertigo,  who  had  been  rushed  to  the  hospi- 
tal on  several  occasions  thinking  that  he 
was  dying,  was  told  of  the  painful  but  harm- 
less nature  of  the  attacks  and  that  he  re- 
quired no  subsequent  hospital  care.  Dr.  Z  as- 
serted that,  in  addition  to  providing  scientif- 
ic expertise,  physicians  should  express  con- 
cern about  their  patients,  gain  their  confi- 
dence and  cooperation,  and  give  them— and 
their  families— peace  of  mind. 

My  answer  to  Dr  Z.  of  course,  is  that  we 
have  no  code  or  audit  criteria  for  explana- 
tion and  reassurance  or  for  what  he  calls 
■personal  care. "  Our  audit  criteria  were  con- 
figured by  experts  and  have  been  declared 
accurate  and  complete.  Dr.  Z's  lame  defense 
has  been  to  say  that  the  patient  is  not  a  dis- 
ease and  that  the  care  of  the  patient  is  what 
counts.  Tell  that  to  a  computer! 

Despite  mandatory  attendance  at  indoctri- 
nation sessions.  Dr.  Z  seemed  incapable  of 
understanding  and  participating  in  the  new- 
mission  of  hospitals— thus,  his  loss  of  hospi- 
tal privileges.  He  was  never  able  to  think  of 
medicine  as  an  industry  and  view  a  hospital 
as  a  business.  He  was  rude  to  the  hospital's 
vice-president  for  marketing  and  opposed 
the  plans  to  operate  a  health  spa.  give  free 
cardiovascular  stress  tests  to  executives,  and 
sell  aloe  tonic  in  the  hospital  gift  shop,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  numerous  publicity  and 
selling  strategies  proposed  by  the  marketing 
department.  He  could  not  see  that  hospitals 
have  to  be  consumer-oriented,  that  they 
mu.st  sell  w-hat  the  consumer  wants,  nor 
would  he  support  the  hospital's  policy,  de- 
termined by  strict  cost  accounting,  of  pro- 
viding services  to  the  public  that  are  profit- 
ble  and  eliminating  those  that  are  not.  His 
opposition  to  dropping  the  teaching  pro- 
gram was  particularly  offensive. 

Dr.  Z  is  wrong.  Hospitals  are  businesses, 
and  the  success  of  a  doctor  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  hospital.  Professional  qualifi- 
cations are  not  enough.  The  bottom  line  is 
whether  the  doctor  can  contribute  to  the 
hospital's  overall  marketing  plan.  Promo- 
tions and  staff  privileges  will  depend  on 
whether  doctors  are  winners  or  losers  for 
the  hospital.  Low-paying-DRG  profilers 
must  go.  The  practice  of  medicine  must 
change.  There  must  be  greater  emphasis  on 
hospital  productivity  and  efficiency.  Cost 
accounting  must  be  part  of  physicians' 
grand  rounds. 

In  today's  world  doctors  and  hospitals 
cannot  succeed  without  computers.  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  DRG  trees,  outliers, 
hardware,  and  software:  indeed,  we  must 
learn  to  think  like  computers.  We  can  no 
longer  look  at  patients  as  persons,  but  must 
view  them  as  output  or  input,  or  as  prod- 
ucts. We  must  learn  to  manage  product 
lines,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  defining  our 
output  by  product.  Heart  failure  and  shock. 
DRG  127,  are  now  products. 

We  have  made  Dr.  Z  a  test  case  in  behav- 
ior modification  and  rehabilitation.  He  first 
felt  the  impact  of  monetary  disincentives 
when  he  lost  his  hospital  privileges.  After 
thinking-adjustment  sessions,  he  was  given 
training  in  computer  coding,  advertising, 
market  analysis,  and  selling  strategies.  At 
first  I  was  optimistic  about  his  progress,  but 
I  am  told  that  he  recently  turned  down  our 
suggestion  that  he  retain  a  publicity  agent 
for  his  practice.  When  requested  to  be  a  pre- 
ferred provider,  he  pulled  out  the  old  saw- 
that  physicians  should  be  preferred  for  no 


reason  other  than  their  professional  qualifi- 
cations and  abilities  and  that  he  did  not  like 
to  be  called  a  health-care  provider  in  the 
first  place.  He  has  failed  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  shifting  the  emphasis  in  medi- 
cine from  personal  services  to  a  return  on 
capital.  He  clings  to  the  archaic  belief  that 
medicine  is  an  ethical  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Our  proposed  time 
frame  for  developing  his  new  mind  set  is 
short.  If  he  cannot  adapt  to  the  new  medi- 
cine, that  is  too  bad;  there  are  plenty 
coming  along  who  will. 

John  F.  Burnum,  M.D.* 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  TAKING 
ITS  LUMPS 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr,  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  policy  of  this  administration— ig- 
noring and  flaunting  international 
law, 

I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article,  written 
by  Matthew  Nimetz,  former  counselor 
of  the  State  Department  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State: 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  New-s,  Denver 

Colo.,  Apr.  23.  1984] 

International  Law  Taking  Its  Lumps 

(By  Matthew  Nimetz) 

International  law,  never  a  dominating 
force  in  world  affairs  has  taken  a  battering 
in  recent  years.  Many  Americans  seem  indif- 
ferent to  this  years.  Many  Americans  seem 
indifferent  to  this  trend  and  even  scornful 
of  the  rule  of  law.  In  this,  they  are  courting 
disaster.  They  do  not  see  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  which  stands  to 
lose  the  most  in  a  state  of  world  anarchy,  to 
take  the  lead  in  upholding  international  law- 
and  the  institutions  that  can  protect  it. 

Again  and  again,  token  observance  of  the 
rule  of  law-  now  gives  way  to  cynical  disre- 
gard, which  in  turn  gives  way  to  overt  viola- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  regularly  violates 
human  rights  covenants  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  has  now  added  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Afghanistan  to  its  sup- 
pression of  self-government  in  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  Airplane  hijack- 
ings, assassinations  and  other  acts  of  terror- 
ism are  increasing  throughout  the  world 
without  concerted  international  reaction. 
Iran  and  Iraq  openly  flout  the  rule  of  law, 
Iran  by  its  torture  and  genocidal  policies 
toward  adherents  of  the  Bahai  faith  and 
Iraq  by  its  use  of  chemical  warfare  against 
Iran. 

Nor  does  the  United  States  have  a  much 
better  record.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  at  best  ignored  and  often  transgressed 
basic  rules  of  international  conduct.  Consid- 
er, for  example,  the  questionable  embargo 
occasioned  by  the  European-Soviet  natural- 
gas  pipeline,  the  invasion  of  Grenada,  the 
active  support  of  armed  warfare  to  destabi- 
lize Nicaragua,  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors  and  most  recently  the  withdrawal 
of  Central  American  disputes  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  alarming 
trend?  Many  people  simply  dismiss  intema- 
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tional  law:  It  has  never  been  strictly  ob- 
served, and  mechanisms  for  enforcement 
are  at  best  weak  and  imperfect.  Moreover, 
this  argument  goes,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
radical  third  world  countries  are  routinely 
cavalier  about  international  rules  of  con- 
duct. But  these  observations  miss  the  impor- 
tant point:  A  world  composed  of  160-odd 
fractious  nations,  if  it  is  to  grope  forward  to 
a  more  civilized  regime,  needs  to  strengthen 
the  fragile  strands  of  international  law-,  not 
tear  them  dowrn. 

When  the  United  States  petulantly  re- 
fuses to  play  by  the  rules  it  took  the  lead  in 
establishing,  we  lose  credibility  with  friend- 
ly governments  and  world  opinion.  We  also 
make  it  more  difficult  to  establish  ground 
rules  for  relations  with  the  third  world  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  open  cynicism  toward  international 
law,  the  United  States  must  reserve  its  free- 
dom of  action,  particularly  where  our  vital 
interests  are  at  .stake.  But  the  United  States 
cannot  emulate  the  Soviet  Union  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  To  do  so  is  to  expose  our- 
selves to  embarrassment,  domestic  discord 
and  international  repudiation. 

The  exercise  of  world  leadership  requires 
us  to  take  international  law  seriously,  and 
this  in  turn  requires  an  intellectual  integri- 
ty and  self -discipline  among  our  leaders  that 
has  been  lacking.  It  also  requires  American 
public  opinion,  reflected  through  the  Con- 
gress and  through  private  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  organized  bar,  to  focus  greater 
attention  on  violations  of  international  law 
wherever  they  occur. 

When  America  accepts  this  responsibility, 
we  enhance  our  leadership  in  the  world 
community.  To  try  to  match  the  Russians  in 
deviousness  or  the  Libyans  in  irresponsibil- 
ity or  the  Iranians  in  brutality  is  not  only 
WTong  but  impossible  for  a  country  with  our 
political  culture,  or  allies  and  our  long-term 
interests.* 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NORTH  HEMPSTEAD 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  the  town  of  North  Hempstead 
celebrates  its  200th  anniversary.  The 
story  of  how  North  Hempstead  gained 
its  separate  identity  tells  much  about 
its  inhabitants,  past  and  present. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  North  Hempstead  and 
tell  a  little  of  their  story. 

North  Hempstead  was  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Matinecock  Indians.  In 
1643,  settlers  from  New  England  pur- 
chased land  along  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island  from  the  Matinecocks  and 
began  farming  and  lumbering.  Within 
a  few  years,  Dutch  colonists  arrived 
from  New  Amsterdam  and  other  set- 
tlements to  the  west.  By  the  early 
1770's,  Hempstead  was  increasingly  di- 
vided between  these  earlier,  anti-Brit- 
ish residents  in  the  north  and  later, 
pro-British  residents  in  the  south. 

The  first  clear  break  between  the 
two  sides  came  in  1774  when  a  commit- 
tee   of    northern    Hempsteaders    was 
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formed  to  cooperate  with  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Tory  opposition  to 
this  move  was  so  strong  that  North 
Hempstead  seceded  on  September  23. 
1775.  and  declared  itself  an  independ- 
ent township.  Within  2  weeks.  North 
Hempstead  had  elected  Col.  John 
Sands  to  lead  the  local  militia  compa- 
ny in  the  fight  for  independence. 

Freedom  was  brief  for  these  early 
patriots  as  the  British  Army  occupied 
the  new  town  less  than  a  year  later 
during  the  summer  of  1776.  Over  the 
nearly  8  years  of  occupation.  North 
Hempstead's  leading  citizens  were  ar- 
rested, its  thriving  forest  decimated, 
and  its  residents  abused  by  enemy 
troops  quartered  in  homes  throughout 
the  township.  Though  occupied  and 
oppressed,  the  rebels  continued  to 
fight  back  by  capturing  a  British  sloop 
in  1777  and  raiding  the  house  of  Colo- 
nel Ludlow  in  1779.  After  almost  8 
long  years  of  brutal  occupation  and  a 
further  6  months  of  uncertainty,  the 
town  members'  courage  and  patriotism 
were  rewarded  on  April  14,  1784,  when 
New  York  State  officially  created  the 
separate  township  of  North  Hemp- 
stead. 

Since  its  founding  as  a  distinct  town- 
ship 200  years  ago,  North  Hempstead 
has  gone  through  several  phases  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  1800's,  the  town  was 
best  known  for  its  abundant  and  excel- 
lent agricultural  production,  particu- 
larly its  milling  industry  and  its 
apples,  potatoes,  and  milk.  This  cen- 
tury's increased  transportation  links 
between  the  town  and  New  York  City 
fed  local  industrial  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farming.  The  postwar  migra- 
tion to  the  suburbs  vastly  increased 
the  town's  population  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  new  office  complexes,  dis- 
tribution centers,  and  warehouses.  Fi- 
nally, North  Hempstead  has  long  been 
an  artistic  center  including  amongst 
its  inhabitants  the  WTiters  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  and 
Christopher  Morley,  and  the  musi- 
cians George  M.  Cohan  and  John 
Philip  Sousa. 

With  such  a  noble  history,  residents 
of  North  Hempstead  are  justifiably 
proud  of  the  200th  aruiiversary  of 
their  township  and  the  badge  of  patri- 
otism they  earned  fighting  for  their 
independence  from  Hempstead's 
Tories  and  Britain's  King  George  III. 
The  bravery  and  suffering  of  North 
Hempsteaders  at  the  time  of  independ- 
ence, including  such  Revolutionary 
War  heroes  as  Col.  John  Sands  and 
Supervisor  Adrian  Onderdonck  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  ordinary  citizens,  con- 
tinues to  inspire  today's  residents  of 
the  town  200  years  later.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  North  Hempstead's  next  200 
years  will  be  as  colorful  and  as  inspir- 
ing as  those  just  experienced. # 
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WALTER  FLOWERS 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLl 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1984 
m  Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
saddened  at  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend   and   former  colleague.   Waller 
Flowers  of  Alabama. 

Walter  and  I  worked  together  for 
many  vears  as  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  also  worked 
together  on  the  Administrative  Law- 
Subcommittee  where  Walter  served  as 
my  chairman. 

Walter  and  I  used  to  have  a  rivalry 
when  Alabama  met  Notre  Dame  on 
the  gridiron.  Back  in  the  salad  days  of 
Coach  Bear  Bryant  and  Coach  Ara 
Parseghian.  when  the  Crimson  Tide 
and  the  Fighting  Irish  were  partici- 
pants in  Holiday  Bowl  games  vying  for 
the  national  championship.  I  even  ar- 
ranged for  Walter  to  get  tickets— on 
the  Notre  Dame  side,  of  course— for 
one  or  two  of  these  titanic  meetings. 

Walter  was  a  talented  athlete  whose 
prowess  on  the  paddleball  court  was 
matched  only  by  his  legislative  prow- 
ess in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  where 
Walter  was  an  effective  legislator  and 
one  who  represented  his  constituency 
well  and  diligently. 

His  keystone  role  in  the  Watergate 
impeachment  hearings  needs  no  retell- 
ing here.  But,  it  was  crucial. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  late  friend  and  I  extend  to 
his  family  and  loved  ones  my  condo- 
lences.* 


UMI 


RHODE  ISLAND  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  all  Americans  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  birthday  of  our 
Nation's  independence  from  Great 
Britain,  many  of  you  here  today  may 
not  realize  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  plantations, 
whose  second  district  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  was  the  first  State  to  de- 
clare their  independence  from  Great 
Britain  by  an  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. 

On  May  4.  1776.  2  months  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
issued.  Rhode  Island  voted  to  dissolve 
its  association  with  the  mother  coun- 
try and  became  the  first  independent 
Colony. 

Since  1663.  Rhode  Island  had  been 
governing  itself  under  a  very  liberal 
charter  obtained  from  Charles  II. 
upon  his  ascension  to  the  throne  of 
Great    Britain.    Over    the    next     100 
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years,  Rhode  Islanders  eagerly  and  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  democratic 
process. 

Though  always  ready  to  offer  mili- 
tary and  other  assistance  to  the  crown 
during  the  various  colonial  wars  in  the 
earlv  and  mid- 18th  century.  Rhode  Is- 
landers began  to  chaff  under  the  yoke 
of  the  British  Crown  beginning  in  the 
1760's.  This  occurred  as  the  crown 
began  to  intrude  more  and  more  into 
areas  that  Rhode  Islanders  felt  their 
charter  left  in  their  own  hands. 

In  1772.  Rhode  Islanders  took  the 
audacious  step  of  burning  the  H.M.S. 
Gaspee.  to  protest  the  revenue  acts  re- 
cently enacted  by  Parliament  and 
signed  by  the  crown.  In  this  and  sever- 
al other  incidents,  Rhode  Island  clear- 
ly established  itself  in  the  forefront  of 
the  movement  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  while  all  the 
American  Colonies  suffered  general 
grievances  from  Great  Britain  which 
created  a  bond  between  the  Colonies, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  were 
singled  out  for  harsher  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  crown  for  the  atti- 
tudes and  activities  of  the  citizens  of 
these  two  Colonies. 

With  their  last  vestiges  of  patience 
and  loyalty  extinguished,  the  citizens 
of  Rhode  Island,  meeting  in  their  gen- 
eral assembly  on  May  4,  1776,  absolved 
themselves  from  all  further  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  the  crown  and  de- 
clared their  independence. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  that  day,  208  years  ago.  As  you 
read  the  words,  their  courage  and 
bravery  shine  clearly  through— those 
noble  citizens  who  took  the  lead  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  bondage  that  had 
been  laid  on  their  shoulders  by  the 
crown  and  Parliament.  Their  words 
and  deeds  will  always  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration, not  only  for  Rhode  Island- 
ers, but  for  all  Americans.  Thank  you. 
An  act  repealing  an  Act  entitled.  An  Act 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjects,  in  this 
his  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island 
and  Providence  Plantations:"  and  altering 
the  Forms  of  Commissions,  of  all  Writs  and 
Processes  in  the  Courts,  and  of  the  Oaths 
prescribed  by  Law. 

Whereas  in  all  States  existing  by  Com- 
pact. Protection  and  Allegiance  are  recipro- 
cal, the  latter  being  only  due  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  former;  And  whereas 
GEORGE  the  Third.  King  of  Great  Britain, 
forgetting  his  Dignity,  regardless  of  the 
Compact  most  solemnly  entered  into,  rati- 
fied and  confirmed,  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Colony,  by  His  illustrious  Ancestors, 
and  till  of  late  fully  recognized  by  Him— and 
entirely  departing  from  the  Duties  and 
Character  of  a  good  King,  instead  of  pro 
tecting.  is  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  good 
People  of  this  Colony,  and  of  all  the  United 
Colonies,  by  sending  Fleets  and  Armies  to 
America,  to  confiscate  our  Properly,  and 
spread  Fire.  Sword  and  Desolation,  through- 
out our  Country,  in  order  to  compel  us  to 
submit  to  the  most  debasing  and  detestable 
Tyranny;  whereby  we  are  obliged  by  Neces- 
sity, and  it  becomes  our  highest  Duty,  to  use 
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every  Means,  with  which  God  and  Nature 
have  furnished  us.  in  Support  oi  our  invalu- 
able Rights  and  Privileges;  tc.  oppo.se  that 
Power  which  is  exerted  onl.\  for  our  De- 
struction. 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  this  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  Authority  thereof  it  is 
Enacted.  That  an  Act  entitled.  -An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  .securing  t"  His  Majesty 
the  Allegiance  of  his  Subjecis  in  this  his 
Colony  and  Dominion  of  Rhode-Island  and 
Provid'nce  Plantations."  be,  a.id  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Clerk  of  the  Hcvse.  Josias  Lyndon,  wrote; 
Resolved  that  the  aforementioned  written 
pass  as  an  act  of  this  assembly." 

It  was  read  and  approved  in  the  upper 
house  the  same  day.  as  attested  by  Henry 
Ward,  secretary. 

For  the  first  time  the  session  closed  with 
the  words.  "God  save  the  United  Colo- 
nies."* 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days.  Jewish  people  all  over  the 
world  will  celebrate  the  36th  anniver- 
sary of  the  reestablishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state.  Israel  stands 
today  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  Jews  ev- 
erywhere and  to  people  everywhere 
who  believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice. 

Israel  is  a  beleaguered  country;  that 
is  true.  But  she  is  also  strong.  That 
was  not  always  so.  I  want  to  recall  a 
story  of  how  we  in  America  worked 
with  the  people  of  Israel  to  make  that 
country  strong. 

On  my  office  wall.  I  have  a  sketch  of 
the  great  Israeli  leader  and  former 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1948.  just  weeks  before 
Israel  declared  her  independence. 
Golda  came  to  this  country  from  what 
was  then  called  Palestine.  She  sought 
funds  for  the  tiny  Jewish  state  so  that 
it  might  fight  off  the  assault  that  was 
sure  to  come  from  her  neighbors. 

She  arrived  with  little  baggage  and 
$10  in  her  pocketbook.  She  meant  to 
raise  $25  million.  She  feared  it  could 
not  be  done  and  the  state  would  die  in 
its  infancy,  not  for  lack  of  courage, 
but  for  lack  of  funds. 

This  is  what  she  told  her  audiences: 
■You  cannot  decide  if  we  will  fight  for 
our  freedom.  We  will  fight.  But  you 
can  decide  if  we  will  win.  And  if  we 
win.  the  Jewish  people  will  never 
again  be  a  subject  people:  from  now 
on.  we  will  be  free." 

The  American  Jewish  community 
heard  her  plea.  When  sl.^  left  Amer- 
ica, she  had  with  her  not  $25  million, 
but  $50  million. 

When  Golda  arrived  back  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Ben-Gurion  took  hei;  by  the 
shoulders  and  said:  "When  the  book  of 
history  is  written,  it  will  be  recorded 


'that  it  was  by  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
woman  that  the  Jewish  state  was 
born." 

In  the  years  since  Israel  won  her  in- 
dependence, she  has  survived  endless 
military  assaults  and  economic  isola- 
tion, yet  she  flourishes  today  as  one  of 
the  world's  few  genuine  democracies. 

Tragically.  Israel  is  not  accorded  its 
full  rights  as  a  sovereign  nation  by 
most  countries  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  is  Israel's  only  true 
friend  and  ally.  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  reverse  is  also  true:  Israel  is  the 
only  country  we  can  count  on.  As  such, 
she  is  the  linchpin  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  that  volatile  region. 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  just  about  a 
year  ago  and.  in  the  meantime,  I  have 
had  extensive  involvement  in  the  poli- 
tics of  that  region.  Today.  I  want  to 
discu.ss  where  we  have  been  in  our  for- 
eign policy  toward  the  Middle  East  in 
the  past  year;  where  I  think  we  have 
gone  wrong;  and  what  we  can  do  in  the 
future  to  support  Israel,  enhance  our 
security  and  advance  American  values. 

On  my  trip  last  year.  I  traveled  to 
Israel  and  Lebanon.  I  met  with  a  wide 
range  of  people  and  visited  many  stra- 
tegically important  areas— from  Beirut 
to  the  Golan  Heights.  I  talked  with 
then  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  and  De- 
fense Minister  Arens.  I  also  talked 
with  those  with  a  differing  view— Mr. 
Peres:  Peace  Now:  and  the  Arab  mayor 
of  Bethlehem,  Ellas  Freij.  In  Lebanon. 
I  also  met  with  government  and  mili- 
tary officials.  I  al.so  spoke  with  the 
American  Ambassador  and  our  ma- 
rines in  the  field. 

Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Lebanon,  I  was 
constantly  plagued  by  the  same  doubts 
about  President  Reagan's  policy  which 
had  first  struck  me  on  my  trip  to  the 
Middle  East. 

In  the  first  place.  President  Reagan 
never  gave  the  marines  a  clear  role. 
The  murkine.ss  of  their  mission  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  administra- 
tion policy.  The  1.800  marines  sta- 
tioned in  a  highly  visible  and  vulnera- 
ble position  could  never  have  been  ex- 
pected to  keep  the  peace  in  a  country 
embroiled  in  civil  war.  It  was  President 
Reagan's  misguided  policy,  not  the  dis- 
senting voices  from  Congress,  which 
doomed  the  Marines  mission.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  voted  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  to  trigger  a  national 
debate  on  our  policy. 

In  the  second  place,  when  President 
Gemayal  came  to  power  in  Lebanon, 
we  all  had  great  hope.  But  he  never 
showed  a  willingness  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  all  Lebanon.  He  was  and  is 
only  the  president  of  a  Christian  mi- 
nority. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  did 
not  pressure  Gemayal  into  broadening 
the  base  of  his  support.  We  should 
have  used  our  authority  to  persuade 
him  to  bridge  old  differences  and 
reach  out  to  the  entire  community.  In- 
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stead,  he  used  our  Marines  to  buy 
time. 

Finally,  we  pressured  the  wrong 
country  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  During 
negotiations  for  troop  withdrawal 
prior  to  the  now  defunct  May  17 
agreement,  the  Reagan  administration 
bullied  Israel  to  withdraw. 

We  publicly  chastised  Israel  and 
held  up  a  previous  agreement  of  stra- 
tegic cooperation.  We  refused  her 
offer  to  share  military  intelligence 
vital  to  this  country.  We  even  refused 
her  offer  of  medical  assistance  when 
our  marines  desperately  needed  imme- 
diate attention  after  the  horrible 
bombing  of  our  headquarters  in 
Beirut. 

Within  24  hours  of  that  bombing, 
our  committee  was  in  a  meeting  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger.  We 
asked  him,  "Why,  why  did  we  refuse 
their  assistance  when  it  was  so  close  at 
hand?  "  He  told  us  that  we  had  gone  by 
the  book  and  airlifted  wounded  men  to 
hospitals  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Well,  what  about  the  book  of  common- 
sense? 

Meanwhile,  we  never  put  the  heat 
on  Syria  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon 
even  though  it  has  occupied  that  coun- 
try for  8  long  years.  We  gave  Syria  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  even  though  it  is 
an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Syria  spent  a  generation  using  the 
Golan  Heights  as  a  launching  pad  for 
rockets  on  Israeli  settlements.  Do  we 
really  believe  they  will  negotiate  in 
good  faith  out  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts? 

We  must  learn  that  we  cannot  count 
on  these  ho.stile  countries  to  deal  in 
good  faith  unless  we  drive  a  very  hard 
bargain. 

That  goes  for  our  negotiations  in 
Lebanon  and  for  the  overall  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict.  The  core  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict  is  the  unwillingness  of  Is- 
rael's neighbors,  except  Egypt,  to  rec- 
ognize her  and  make  peace  with  her. 
Israel  has  clearly  demonstrated  her 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  to  even 
make  concessions  in  return  for  peace. 
But  it  cannot  make  concessions  to  a 
country  which  is  in  a  state  of  war  with 
her. 

We  must  stand  up  for  Israel,  not 
stand  up  to  her.  We  cannot  buy  Arab 
friendship  with  arms.  Until  the  day 
they  sit  at  the  peace  table.  I  say:  "No 
weapons  to  countries  at  war  with 
Israel."  When  the  Saudis  wanted 
AWACS.  I  said:  "No  peace,  no  planes." 
When  the  Jordanians  wanted  missiles. 
I  said:  "No  peace,  no  way."  And  I  will 
continue  to  say  it  over  and  over  again 
because  support  for  Israel  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Middle  East  policy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  our  so- 
called  "moderate"  Arab  friends. 

When  we  sell  the  Saudis  weapons, 
they  raise  the  price  of  oil.  When  we 
count  on  their  diplomacy  in  Lebanon, 
they  doublecro.ss  us  and  sell  out  to  the 
Syrians.  When  they  advance  a  peace 
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plan,  it  includes  peace  for  everyone 
except  Israel. 

And  what  do  they  do  with  their 
great  wealth?  Do  they  use  their  riches 
to  educate  their  people?  On  the  con- 
trary, they  fear  an  educated  people 
will  tire  of  monarchy  and  their  women 
will  want  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
veil. 

And  what  of  Jordan  and  King  Hus- 
sein? How  often  has  he  missed  the 
boat  to  peace?  Even  as  the  President 
prepared  another  package  of  military 
goodies  for  him,  the  king  was  denounc- 
ing the  United  States  as  'unprinci- 
pled" and  not  "evenhanded"  because 
of  our  support  for  Israel. 

Well,  the  United  States  should  not 
be  "evenhanded."  In  all  our  meetings 
with  Secretary  of  State  Schultz.  he 
stressed  our  commitment  to  Israel  and 
I  agree.  Who  in  the  Middle  East  is  our 
one  faithful  ally?  Which  country  in 
the  Middle  East  has  the  only  demo- 
cratic government?  Where  can  the 
United  States  turn  in  the  Middle  East 
to  find  a  country  we  can  always  count 
on?  There  is  but  one  answer  to  all 
three  questions:  Israel. 

This  question  of  "evenhandedness" 
always  comes  up  in  Congress  at  for- 
eign aid  time.  This  year  I  will  vote,  as  I 
alway.s  have,  for  assistance  to  Israel. 
We  hope  to  pass  a  $2.6  billion  package 
of  economic  and  military  aid  this  year. 

Before  we  vote  foreign  aid  to  any 
country,  we  should  ask  ourselves  two 
questions:  First,  is  this  investment  in 
our  national  interest?  Second,  is  the 
country  we  propose  to  help  doing  all  it 
can  to  help  itself? 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  the  answer  to 
both  questions  is  emphatically  yes. 
Israel,  as  a  democratic  ally,  is  strategi- 
cally vital  to  the  United  States  in  an 
otherwise  unstable  region.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  that  country  devotes  a 
part  of  his  or  her  life  to  military  serv- 
ice and  a  sizable  chunk  of  their  income 
to  the  national  defense.  Israel  does  not 
ask  America  to  shed  the  blood  of  its 
own  men  in  her  defense:  she  only  asks 
for  our  help. 

There  is  one  more  crucial  link  in  the 
security  chain  in  the  Middle  East. 
Until  the  United  States  is  energy  inde- 
pendent, neither  our  security  nor  the 
security  of  Israel  will  be  sure.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  lulled  to  sleep 
by  today's  lower  energy  costs,  but  to- 
morrow a  crisis  could  occur  to  put  us 
once  again  in  a  weak  position. 

Until  we  are  energy  independent, 
Arab  sheiks  will  hold  the  energy 
carrot  out  to  the  West.  They  will 
accept  our  gifts  of  money  and  military 
hardware  and.  in  turn,  finance  terror- 
ism with  their  petrodollars. 

Today,  the  administrations  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  is  adrift.  This  part  of 
the  world  demands  our  full  attention. 
President  Reagan  has  delegated  au- 
thority for  so  long  that  he  has  lost 
control  of  events.  In  Lebanon,  we  have 
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had  as  many  policies  as  we  have  had 
roving  ambassadors.  Compare  this  to 
Camp  David,  where  President  Carters 
personal  commitment  was  the  key  to 
reaching    agreement    between    Egypt 

and  Israel. 

The  United  States  cannot  solve  all 
the  problems  in  the  Mideast.  But  we 
are  a  necessary  broker.  No  other  coun- 
try can  accomplish  what  we  can.  We 
must  pick  up  where  Camp  David  left 
off  in  our  search  for  peace. 

To  advance  American  interests,  we 
must  have  a  policy  that  is  both  tough 
and  principled.  The  United  States,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  should  be 
a  leader  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
same  time,  peace  will  only  come  if 
there  are  free  leaders  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
such  Arab  leaders  drop  their  swords 
and  plough  a  field  of  peace  with  the 
State  of  Israel. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  con- 
stant in  the  Middle  East:  The  faithful 
friendship    of    our    democratic    ally. 

Israel. 

The  United  States  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  make  alliances  of  conven- 
ience, but  morality  is  the  lasting  meas- 
ure of  our  foreign  policy. 

There  are  many  strategic  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  support  Israel. 
But  the  most  compelling  reason  to  do 
so  is  because  it  is  right.  Thank  you.» 
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Empire,  stated  that  "deportation  of 
and  excesses  against  peaceful  Armeni- 
ans is  increasing  and  from  harrowing 
reports  of  eyewitnesses  it  appears  that 
a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  rebellion."  Front  page  head- 
lines from  the  New  York  Times  m 
1915  included  'Turks  Depopulate 
Towns  of  Armenia"  and  "Turks  Ac- 
cused of  Plan  To  Exterminate  Whole 
Population." 

The  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people  must  not  be  forgotten.  Contin- 
ued observations  of  the  massacres, 
such  as  the  commemorative  events 
taking  place  this  week,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  exhibits,  such  as  the  promi- 
nent inclusion  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  our  capital's  planned  Holocaust 
Museum,  will  insure  that  this  tragedy 
shall  not  be  overlooked.  In  so  remem- 
bering this  dark  episode  of  humanity, 
we  contribute  to  the  prevention  of 
future  genocide.* 


May  3,  19H 


Yakov  Beilin.  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  refused.  Despite  her  age  and 
frailty,  Yakov  Beilin's  mother  decided 
to  make  the  move. 

His  mother  remains  most  distressed 
by  being  separated  from  her  family. 
She  writes: 

I  have  but  one  desire.  I  beg  you  to  help  me 
bring  my  son  and  his  family  to  Israel.  The 
few  years  that  I  have  left  to  live.  I  would 
like  to  spend  together  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  many  con- 
cerned Members  participating  in  this 
years  vigil,  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exhibit  respect  for  basic  human 
rights  and  privileges,  as  guaranteed 
under  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  and  reunite  the 
Beilin  family  and  other  Soviet  families 
in  similar  circumstances.* 


May  3,  198Jt 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


UMI 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  24.  1984 
•  Mr.    MRAZEK.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
week    we    commemorate    the    brutal 
genocide     of     the     Armenian     people 
which  began  seven  decades  ago. 

This  commemoration  is  especially 
important  because  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenian  people  has  often  been 
known  as  the  forgotten  genocide.  It  is 
all  but  ignored  in  hi.story  books  and 
courses,  and  still  denied  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government. 

Yet  the  facts  are  clear.  Between  1915 
and  1923.  I'a  million  Armenians  were 
either  murdered  or  perished  from  star- 
vation and  exposure  on  forced 
marches.  In  addition,  more  than  half  a 
million  Armenian  survivors  were 
exiled  from  their  homes  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Thus,  the  genocidal 
nature  of  this  persecution  is  undeni- 
able as  over  80  percent  of  the  then  ex- 
istent Armenian  community  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  died  or  were  ban- 
ished from  their  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  anyone  could  deny 
the  existence  of  these  massacres  is  in- 
credible and  unacceptable  as  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  occurred. 
For  example,  in  a  telegram  on  July  16, 
1915.  Henry  Morgenthau.  the  Ameri- 
can    Ambassador     to     the     Ottoman 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
9  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  I  have  participated 
in  the  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  in  an  attempt  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  prisoners  of  conscience  who 
are  seeking  freedom  and  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  by  Members 
of  Congress.  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
continues  to  tragically  decline  each 
year. 

Last  year  at  this  time.  I  noted  that 
from  1979  to  1982,  the  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  that  had  been  allowed  to 
emigrate  had  fallen  by  over  90  per- 
cent. Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  1982  to 
1983,  that  number  dropped  by  another 
50  percent.  Only  1315  Soviet  Jews 
were  granted  permission  to  emigrate 
in  1983.  In  addition,  I  understand  that 
the  Soviets  have  allowed  anti-Zionist 
committees  to  be  formed  to  further 
harass  Scviet  Jewish  citizens. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  Yakov  Beilin  family. 
Yakov  Beilin  is  a  forestry  technician 
who  lives  in  a  small  Jewish  community 
in  Tula.  Most  of  his  family,  eight 
aunts  and  uncles  who  previously  lived 
in  Vilna,  were  exterminated  with  their 
young  children  during  World  War  II. 

In  1973,  Mr.  Beilin's  father  died 
after  a  long  illness.  Before  he  died,  his 
last  stated  wish  was  that  his  family 
move  to  Israel  where  his  only  sister  re- 
sided. This  request  the  widow  Beilin 
decided  to  fulfill. 

Yakov  Beilin's  mother  was  granted 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but 


GYPSY  MOTH  PROMISING 
RESEARCH 

HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle describing  an  innovative  gypsy 
moth  pesticide  control  development. 
Sponsored  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Temple  University,  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ben 
Franklin  Partnership,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  and  Rohm  &  Haas,  a 
biologist  is  on  the  verge  of  perfecting  a 
pesticide  to  control  the  damage  of  the 
gypsy  moth. 

An  insect  which  has  plagued  States 
throughout  the  Northeast,  the  gypsy 
moth  predator  is  advancing  south  and 
defoliating  thousands  of  acres  of  trees 
throughout  the  Nation.  Although  sev- 
eral years  away  from  widespread  use 
to  combat  the  gypsy  moth.  I  believe 
the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  9,  1984  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer will  detail  some  of  the  advances 
being  made  through  genetic  engineer- 
ing. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Apr.  9. 
1984] 

Developing  a  Safe  Pesticide 

(By  Linda  Loyd) 

Soon,  the  voracious  leaf-eating  gypsy 
moth  caterpillars  will  chew  their  way  across 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  much  of  the 
Northeast  defoliating  thousands  of  acres  of 
woodland. 

To  date,  there  Is  no  best  way  to  kill  the 
gypsy  moth.  Chemical  sprays  are  effective 
but  stir  up  opposition  from  environmental 
groups  because  the  sprays  might  harm 
humans. 

One  environmentally  safe  alternative  to 
the  chemicals  is  a  bacterial  insecticide  called 
bacillus  thuringiensis.  BT.  however,  has 
shortcomings.  In  spray  form,  it  has  a  short- 
er field  life  and  is  much  less  potent  than 


chemicals  such  as  Sevin,  Orthene,  Dylox 
and  Dimilin. 

A  team  of  biologists  at  Temple  University 
has  been  working  for  six  years  on  ways  to 
overcome  BT's  shortcomings.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  William  R.  Harvey,  the  biologists 
have  isolated  a  crystal  BT  protein  that 
could  be  20  times  more  potent  and  still  safe 
for  humans. 

Harvey's  team  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
small  active  protein  fragment,  called  a  pep- 
tide, that  is  toxic  to  some  insects.  Now  that 
they  have  it  isolated,  they  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  genetically  implant  it  into  seeds, 
which  would  grow  into  plants  that  are  re- 
sistant to  gypsy  moths  and  other  pests  that 
destroy  crops. 

"We're  a  month  or  so  away  from  getting  a 
form  of  BT  that  will  be  useful  and  has  the 
long-range  potential  to  be  a  gene  inserted 
into  seeds."  Harvey  said. 

When  that  happens.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.. 
which  has  supported  the  research,  will 
obtain  a  patent  and  begin  tests  toward  mar- 
keting the  new  BT  as  a  spray  insecticide  and 
eventually  putting  it  into  seeds. 

"It  would  revolutionize  all  insect  control." 
Harvey  said  in  his  lab.  'Maybe  more  impor- 
tant, in  Pennsylvania  there  would  be  a 
whole  new  industry.  I  call  it  recombinant 
in.secticides'  because  you  recombine  this 
gene  into  the  plant." 

BT  works  on  the  insect  gut  and  not  on  the 
insect  nervous  system,  as  do  most  conven- 
tional insecticides.  Because  the  insect  gut 
works  differently  than  the  human  digestive 
system,  the  BT  kills  insects  but  is  not  harm- 
ful to  people. 

"If  the  BT  gene  was  put  in  an  ear  of  corn, 
for  instance."  Harvey  said,  "then  every 
kernel  would  have  BT  insecticide  in  it.  If 
the  corn  borer  ate  it.  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the 
market  for  seed  worldwide  is  billions  of  dol- 
lars. " 

Rohm  &  Hass  turned  to  Harvey,  who  has 
a  doctorate  in  biology  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, because  he  had  done  pioneering  work 
on  the  insect  gut  in  the  1960s  in  Denmark. 
That  work  paved  the  way  for  later  research 
on  insecticides. 

"Rohm  &  Haas  has  a  number  of  options 
in  terms  of  products.  "  said  Ronald  Meeusen. 
a  plant  physiologist  who  heads  Rohm  & 
Haas'  agriculture  biology  research  at  a  160- 
acre  facility  in  Spring  House.  Montgomery 
County. 

"Ultimately,"  Meeusen  said,  '"  vhat  we 
would  like  to  do  is  produce  crops  which  are 
no  longer  susceptible  to  various  insect  pests. 
So  we  would  be  able  to  sell  farmers  crops 
that  would  have  dramatically  lowered  re- 
quirement for  insecticide.  That  would  have 
environmental  advantages,  as  well  as  cost 
advantages  " 

Through  genetic  engineering.  Harvey 
hopes  to  come  up  with  a  BT  gene  that 
would  kill  all  agricultural  pests,  including 
the  corn  borer,  the  tobacco  horn  worm  and 
its  cousin,  the  tomato  horn  worm,  often 
seen  in  gardens. 

Researchers  at  about  10  chemical  compa- 
nies acro.ss  the  country  are  searching  for  a 
more  lethal  BT.  but  Harvey  said  his  team 
"will  be  the  first  people.  I  think,  to  have 
these  BT  peptides.  " 

"We're  a  month  away  from  getting  ones 
that  are  20  times  as  powerful,"  Harvey  said. 
".  .  .  Other  people  are  trying  to  do  it.  loo. 
Whoever  does  it  first  is  going  to  create  a 
whole  new  industry.  So  the  stakes  are  very 
high." 

Harvey  estimated  that  researchers  were 
five  years  away  from  having  a  more  potent 
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form  of  BT  that  could  be  sprayed  directly 
on  trees.  "We're  about  10  years  away  from 
putting  the  thing  in  plants."  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  gypsy  moths  will  consume 
millions  of  acres  of  foliage  from  late  spring 
to  the  end  of  June.  In  the  last  three  years, 
the  moths  destroyed  28  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  Northeast. 

Gypsy  moths  have  plagued  states 
throughout  the  Northeast  since  1869.  when 
a  Frenchman  trying  to  develop  a  strain  of 
silk  brought  them  to  this  country.  Defolia- 
tion has  been  on  a  downward  cycle  this  year 
and  last  in  New  England,  eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. New  Jersey  and  eastern  New  York. 

But  the  predators  arc  advancing  south, 
and  defoliation  is  expected  to  increase  in 
"Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  south 
western  Pennsylvania,  said  Win  McLane. 
pesticidesection  leader  at  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  center  in  Massachusetts. 

About  43,000  acres  in  New  Jensey  will  be 
sprayed  this  year  under  a  state-funded 
moth-control  program.  Pennsylvania's  $3.6 
million  spraying  program  will  treat  parts  of 
30  counties  this  year. 

"At  the  moment."  Harvey  said,  "there  is 
no  overall  national  program  to  control 
gypsy  moths.  It's  left  up  to  individual  state 
and  local  governments.  Once  DDT  was 
banned,  the  federal  government  didn't  have 
any  really  effective  weapon  against  the 
gypsy  moth." 

This  summer  the  Agriculture  Department 
will  test  some  higher-potency  strains  of  BT 
on  800  acres  near  Lock  Haven  in  north-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  according  to  James  Nich- 
ols, chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forestry's  pest-management  division. 

But  the  BT  tested  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  only  five  to  10  times  more 
potent  than  the  present  BT. 

In  Brownsville,  Texas,  where  the  depart- 
ment has  based  some  of  its  BT  research. 
Howard  T.  Dulmage,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment scientist,  said  that  he  was  familiar 
with  Harvey's  research  and  called  Harvey  "a 
very  good  scientist." 

"Somebody  is  going  to  come  along  with 
something,  and  it  might  be  Bill  Harvey,"  he 
said. 

The  Temple  projects  has  received  about 
$300,000  in  financing  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  Harvey  said,  "divided  pretty  equally" 
among  Rohm  &  Haas:  Temple:  the  state, 
through  the  Ben  Franklin  Partnership,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  another  BT  research  project.  Har%'ey  is 
using  similar  techniques  to  come  up  with  a 
strain  of  another  variety  of  BT  that  kills 
mosquitoes,  which  carry  encephalitis  and 
malaria. 

Through  genetic  engineering.  Harvey  is 
working  to  implant  a  BT  gene  into  algae.  If 
the  work  is  a  success,  larvae  would  be  killed 
immediately  after  eating  the  genetically  al- 
tered algae.  "You  would  have  to  introduce  it 
only  once,"  Harvey  said,  and  each  new  gen- 
eration of  the  algae  would  carry  the  mosqui- 
to-killing agent. 

The  goal  is  to  curb  malaria,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  causes  of  death,  especially  in 
Third  World  countries. 

The  World  Health  Organization  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  "very  interested  in 
this  approach."  said  Harvey,  who  talked 
with  the  organization  about  putting  BT 
genes  into  algae. 

"Imagine.  "  Harvey  said,  "being  the  one 
who  rids  an  area  of  the  world  of  malaria.  It 
would  be  exciting,  wouldn't  it?"« 
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FORMER  SPOUSES  OF  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICERS 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
with  the  gentlelady  from  Colorado  to 
offer  much  needed  relief  to  former 
spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  have  been  shut  out  from  any  pen- 
sion after  years  of  faithful  service 
abroad  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  women  have  suffered  financial- 
ly without  any  recognition  for  their 
years  of  unremunerated.  selfless  serv- 
ice. Our  bill  finally  addresses  the 
needs  of  these  former  spouses  who 
were  not  covered  by  the  1980  act.  and  I 
am  proud  to  do  my  part  to  see  that 
the  Government  at  last  does  right  by 
this  group  of  women  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  United  States  abroad.* 


THE  EDUCATION  FOR  GIFTED 
AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  pleased  to  introduce  along  with  my 
colleagues  the  Education  for  Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  and  Youth  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  assist  States  to  mo- 
bilize public  and  private  resources  and 
talent  to  develop,  expand,  and  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  gifted 
and  talented  students,  support  re- 
search, evaluate  programs,  and  pro- 
vide information  and  technical  assist- 
ance. This  measure  is.  in  part,  a  re- 
sponse to  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education's  report.  "A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform."  The  Commis- 
sion states. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  should  meet  the 
needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
gifted  and  talented,  the  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged,  minority  and  language  mi- 
nority students,  and  the  handicapped.  In 
combination,  these  groups  include  both  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's  youth 
most  at  risk. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a 
critical  role  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  every  group  of  at  risk  stu- 
dents except  our  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth. 

While  the  Congress  has,  over  the 
past  several  decades,  developed,  re- 
fined, and  maintained  discrete  Federal 
roles  for  the  various  students  with 
unique  learning  needs  identified  in  the 
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CDmmissions  report,  there  is  at 
present  no  Federal  leadership  directed 
at  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth.  The  very  modest  program 
proposed  in  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  fill  that  gap.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  calls 
upon  our  Federal  Government  in  coop- 
eration with  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise,  and  our 
American  citizens  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  improving  education. 

During  the  1960s,  education  policy 
and  resource  attention  was  focused  on 
the  needs  of  other  special  populations, 
and  programs  for  gifted  and  talented 
students  declined  dramatically.  In 
1969.  through  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits  of  New  York,  and  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Erlenborn  of 
Illinois,  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Education  Assistance  Act  (sec- 
tion 806  of  Public  Law  91-230)  was 
passed.  This  act  established  gifted  and 
talented  youth  as  a  Federal  concern, 
gave  them  priority  in  several  Federal 
programs,  and  required  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth. 

The  Congre.ss  again  strengthened 
and  improved  the  Federal  role  in  1978 
with  the  passage  of  title  IX  of  Public 
Law  96-561.  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children's  Education  Act.  While  Fed- 
eral funding  never  exceeded  $6  million 
in  any  year,  the  use  of  those  funds  to 
provide  information,  train  and  support 
leadership  personnel,  educate  educa- 
tional decisionmakers,  and  demon- 
strate programing  options,  provided 
the  catalytic  base  necessary  for  State 
and  local  program  improvement.  Stud- 
ies done  by  Zettel  show  that  during 
that  period  of  time,  there  were  in- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  students 
served,  personnel  trained  and  em- 
ployed, and  resources  committed. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  (ECIA)  the  Federal  programs 
dissolved  into  the  education  block 
grant.  For  example,  the  Office  of 
Gifted  and  Talented  has  been  abol- 
ished and  no  one  is  presently  designat- 
ed to  serve  a  leadership  or  advocacy 
function  in  this  regard.  No  funding  is 
available  to  support  research  and  dem- 
onstration efforts  or  train  personnel. 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  act 
to  supplement  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
by  providing  the  limited  Federal  role 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  our  Nation. 

The  gifted  child  in  society  today  is 
in  an  awkward  position.  He  is  respect- 
ed by  the  public  at  large,  he  is  envied 
by  his  parents  and  his  peers,  and  he  is 
neglected  by  our  educational  system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  was  reported  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  on  August  8.  1983.  that  up  to 
18  percent  of  all  high  school  dropouts 
are  gifted  students.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing statistic  when  you  consider  that 
while  other  nations  nurture  their  stu- 
dents carefully  and  systematically,  we 
fail  to  provide  Federal  leadership  in 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhet- 
oric regarding  excellence  in  education. 
This  bill  will  go  beyond  this  rhetoric 
by  directing  both  teaching  and  learn- 
ing toward  meeting  the  individual  edu- 
cational needs  of  each  child.  We  have 
learned  with  our  lowest  functioning 
students  that  it  is  critical  to  design  an 
appropriate  educational  plan  that  will 
allow  the  child  to  reach  his  or  her  full 
potential.  We  are  currently  learning 
that  if  our  highest  functioning  stu- 
dents are  to  reach  their  full  potential, 
we  must  design  programs  that  will 
meet  their  unique  learning  needs.  In 
order  to  truly  obtain  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ne- 
glect our  students  at  both  ends  of  our 
educational  spectrum. 

This  legislation  will  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  bring  business  leaders  into  part- 
nership  with   educators   to   insure   an 
appropriate   education    for   America's 
gifted   students.    An    example    of    this 
partnership  is  the  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence   which    was    formed    in    western 
Pennsylvania.  This  conference  consists 
of  a  consortium  of  businesses  includ- 
ing   the    following:    IBM,    Alcoa,    and 
Westinghouse  Nuclear  who  work  with 
schools  to  improve  the  teaching  skills 
of  high  school  teachers,  and  improve 
vital  technical  skills  of  our  able  high 
school  students.  The  successful  part- 
nership between  business  and  educa- 
tion in  western  Pennsylvania  clearly 
indicates  that  if  we  expand  these  coop- 
erative efforts  across  our  Nation,  we 
will  begin   to  adequately  address  the 
needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented.  This 
bill   will   provide  Federal  support    for 
these  private  sector  initiatives  in  order 
to  expand  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  these  at  risk  students. 

Educational  reform  in  our  Nation 
must  begin  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cept that  each  child  performs  and  de- 
velops in  our  educational  system  at 
different  rates:  We  must  commit  our- 
selves to  developing  an  appropriate 
educational  plan  that  will  allow  each 
child  to  grow  and  reach  his  or  her  full 
potential.  I  strongly  believe  that  this 
bill  contributes  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  education  by  providing  modest 
support  for  States  to  develop  and  ad- 
vance programs  for  our  Nation's  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Education  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
Youth  Improvement  Act  of  1984  will 
spark  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
foster  national  attention  to  the  needs 
of    our   Nation's    gifted   and   talented 
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children  and  youth.  My  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education  anticipates  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  this  legislation  in  the 
summer,  which  will  give  the  public  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  im- 
portant issue.* 


May  3.  1984 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  5167 


TIMOTHY 
LEGACY 
BEARER 


TOWERS, 
OLYMPIC 


YOUTH 
TORCH 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  light- 
ing of  the  Olympic  flame  was  an  im- 
portant ritual  during  the  ancient 
Olympic  games  in  Greece,  a  tradition 
which  continues  in  our  modern  Olym- 
pic games  as  well.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  young 
man  from  my  Fourth  Congressional 
District  in  Long  Island.  N.Y..  Timothy 
Towers  of  Levittown.  He  is  one  of  the 
runners  selected  for  the  honor  of  car- 
rying the  Olympic  flame  to  Los  Ange- 
les Coliseum  for  the  summer  Olympic 
games. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  honor  for  Tim- 
othy, and  we  are  privileged  to  have  a 
constituent  of  our  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  take  part  in  this  Olym- 
pic tradition  for  the  1984  summer 
games. 

He  will  carry  the  torch  for  1  kilome- 
ter in  the  12.000-mile  1984  Olympic 
torch  relay,  which  will  begin  May  8  in 
New  York  City  and  finish  in  Los  Ange- 
les for  the  start  of  the  games  on  July 
28. 

Almost  400  Long  Island  boys  and 
girls,  aged  8  to  17.  ran  time  trials 
around  the  Nassau  Farmers  Market  in 
Bethpage  on  March  11  to  qualify  for 
the  drawing.  To  qualify,  the  young- 
sters had  to  run  the  kilometer  course 
(0.6  of  a  mile)  in  under  7  minutes. 
Timothy's  time  was  3  minutes  and  23 
seconds  (3:23).  The  names  of  all  quali- 
fying runners  were  entered  in  a  draw- 
ing and  the  winner  was  selected  by 
former  U.S.  Olympic  track  coach  and 
competitor  Bruce  MacDonald  of  Port 
Washington. 

Timothy  attends  the  St.  James  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Seaford  and  com- 
petes on  a  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion track  team. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Timothy  for  his  participa- 
tion in  this  exciting  event  as  Long  Is- 
land's -Youth  Legacy  Kilometer 
Olympic  Torchbearer.  "• 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  comprehensive  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  (DOD)  authorization  bill. 

The  debate  on  national  defense  and 
national  security  policy  in  this  Con- 
gress has  focused  almost  exclusively 
on  the  total  amount  of  DOD  spending 
and  the  rate  of  real  growth  in  that 
spending.  In  my  view  this  is  an  incor- 
rect focus.  Military  spending  must  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
military  objectives.  If  increa.sed  spend- 
ing is  necessary  to  insure  our  national 
security,  then  we  must  provide  suffi- 
cient moneys;  but  first  we  must  ana- 
lyze the  policy  objectives  we  are  trying 
to  achieve. 

The  national  security  role  of  the 
United  States  should  be  to  exert  inter- 
national leadership  to  bring  the  world 
closer  to  peace.  Military  tensions  must 
be  ea.sed,  detente  mu.st  be  revived,  and 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  must  be  re- 
duced. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  Reagan 
administration  view,  and  the  view  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  to  what  is  nec- 
essary for  our  national  security.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
offer  my  substitute  amendment. 

The  major  themes  of  my  proposal 
are: 

First,  to  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  through  support  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  for  arms  control  initiatives 
leading  to  major  weapons  reductions: 

Second,  a  noninterventionist  conven- 
tional—nonnuclear— national  .security 
policy: 

Third,  a  reduced  U.S.  military  role  in 
Europe  and  East  Asia: 

Fourth,  a  redirection  of  procure- 
ment policies  to  reduce  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  massive  cost  overruns:  and 

Fifth,  a  stronger  national  .security 
through  a  policy  of  conversion  to  an 
economy  which  is  less  dependent  on 
military  spending. 

Implementation  of  these  themes 
would  greatly  enhance  our  national  se- 
curity. In  addition,  implementation 
would  provide  substantial  budgetary 
savings  sufficient  both  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  unprecedented  Reagan 
administration  budget  deficits  and  to 
make  resources  available  for  selective 
increases  in  social  spending. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MAJOR  PROPOSALS 

The  proposal  includes  the  following 
principal  changes  from  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration request  for  national  de- 
fense: 

First,  to  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war;  we  must  insist  on  aggressive  arms 
control    initiatives    and    negotiations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  proposal  contemplates  a  nuclear 
freeze,  followed  by  major  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

The  alternative  proposal  would 
eliminate  procurement  and  research 
and  development  for  destabilizing 
weapons  systems— the  MX.  the  Tri- 
dent II,  Pershing  II  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. These  are  weapons  which  are  a 
threat  to,  rather  than  an  enhance- 
ment of,  our  national  security.  While 
we  may  have  to  reluctantly  accept 
some  existing  nuclear  weaponry  as 
necessary  to  deter  nuclear  war,  we 
must  reject  the  current  nuclear  build- 
up whose  purpose  is  to  arm  the  United 
3'ntes  to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  The 
present  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal— 10.000 
strategic,  15,000  tactical  warheads— is 
more  than  sufficient  for  any  deterrent 
objective.  Funding  for  the  expensive 
and  unnecessary  B-1  bomber  program 
is  also  eliminated. 

In  addition,  funding  is  eliminated  for 
the  administration's  misguided  Star 
Wars  proposals.  The  defensive  capabil- 
ity of  this  strategic  defense  system  is 
illusory;  it  will  only  lead  to  a  false 
.sense  of  security;  and  it  will  seriously 
distort  the  allocation  of  both  human 
and  financial  resources. 

Second,  to  bring  about  a  noninter- 
ventionist conventional— nonnuclear— 
policy,  we  mu.st  insist  that  the  proper 
U.S.  defense  policy  is  to  defend  U.S. 
security  interests;  not  to  intervene 
militarily  in  and  against  Third  World 
countries  around  the  world. 

The  administration  seeks  to  increase 
the  number  of  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups  from  the  present  13  to  15.  The 
principal  purpose  of  such  battle 
groups,  however,  is  to  intervene 
against  Third  World  countries.  The.se 
battle  groups  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose in  any  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  devoting  such  an  exten- 
sive part  of  our  naval  budget  to  these 
expensive  and  useless  forces  is  inap- 
propriate. 

I  would  initially  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  of  13  battle  groups  with 
phased  reductions  to  10  groups  over 
the  next  5  years.  Significant  cuts  are 
made  in  the  procurement  of  battle 
group  e.scort  and  support  ships— where 
the  bulk  of  the  task  force  spending 
occurs— and  in  the  reduced  carrier  air 
wings. 

We  must  also  reject  the  buildup  of 
the  rapid  deployment  force  and  elimi- 
nate all  funds  for  this  program.  The 
only  role  of  the  rapid  deployment 
force,  now  called  the  U.S.  Central 
Command,  is  to  promote  an  interven- 
tionist U.S.  policy  against  small  coun- 
tries and  to  protect  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia.  We 
have  the  Marines;  the  role  of  the  Ma- 
rines is  to  be  a  RDF.  but  even  this  role 
should  be  limited,  and  not  increased. 

Third,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
troops  stationed  in  and  for  Europe  and 
Asia.  Many  of  those  proposing  nuclear 
constraint  advocate  and  expansion  of 
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our  ground  forces  in  Europe.  This  idea 
should  be  rejected  on  two  grounds:  it 
would  vastly  increase  military  spend- 
ing, thereby  escalating  the  deficit  and 
reducing  social  spending;  moreover,  it 
makes  no  sense  in  terms  of  our  nation- 
al defense. 

Approximately,  some  35  to  45  per- 
cent of  the  military  budget  currently 
is  predicted  on  the  U.S.  fighting  a  pro- 
longed land  war  in  Europe.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  United  States  again  fight- 
ing a  major  land  war  there  is  unlikely. 
Given  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
truly  conventional  force,  and  that  all 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  are 
now  nuclear  equipped,  most  analysts 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  virtually 
automatic  escalation  to  nuclear  ex- 
changes; first  tactical— Hiroshima 
scale— levels,  then  world-threatening 
strategic  levels. 

Even  making  the  incredible  assump- 
tion that  a  war  involving  the  U.S.S.R., 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  might 
avoid  a  nuclear  confrontation,  an  ex- 
tended European  land  war  would  still 
require  a  general  mobilization.  There 
is  no  need  to  maintain  such  a  large 
standing  Army  to  protect  our  national 
security  interests.  We  propose  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  Army  divisions 
from  16  to  13  by  fiscal  year  1988. 

Fourth,  to  seriously  redirect  pro- 
curement policies  to  reduce  waste. 
abu.se.  and  massive  cost  overruns.  Cuts 
are  made  in  various  weapon  systems 
which  are  redundant,  ordered  in  larger 
than  necessary  quantities,  having  seri- 
ous cost  overruns,  or  simply  too  expen- 
sive for  their  military  purpose.  The 
recent  publicity  surrounding  the  Pen- 
tagon's purchase  of  various  dime  store 
hardware  items  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  item  are  only  recent  examples 
of  this  outrageous  practice. 

Fifth,  in  addition,  we  must  move 
toward  funding  a  major  conversion 
employment  program— $45  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  burden  of  a  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  or  reduce  certain 
weapon  systems  should  be  a  national 
one  and  not  concentrated  in  those 
cities  and  towns  where  those  particu- 
lar systems  are  produced.  Thus,  we 
must  include  moneys  for  approximate- 
ly 300.000  jobs  for  fi.scal  year  1985  in 
areas  where  workers  on  military  pro- 
grams are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
weapon  systems  cuts. 

Even  these  proposed  cuts  are  con- 
strained by  the  nature  of  the  present 
debate.  The  bulk  of  moneys  author- 
ized in  the  last  few  budget  years  for 
military  weapons  and  hardware  is  only 
now  being  disbursed.  For  example,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  if  all  new 
procurement  were  cut  this  year,  the 
fi.scal  year  1985  spending  for  procure- 
ment would  only  be  reduced  by  $13  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  because  the  only  serious 
focus  of  concern  in  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  massive  military  spend- 
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ing  program  is  its  impact  on  the  defi- 
cit. Since  outlays,  not  budget  author- 
ity, affect  the  current  year  budget  def- 
icit, the  reduction  of  current  year  out- 
lays takes  congressional  precedence. 
Since  procurement  outlays  take  place 
over  5  to  7  years,  cutting  procurement 
provides  few  outlay  reductions  and  the 
pressure  to  cut  procurement  lessens. 
Given  this,  the  Congress  then  makes 
its  reductions  in  precisely  those  ac- 
counts where  spending  should  be  the 
highest:  readiness  and  personnel.  Yet. 
in  subsequent  years,  procurement 
comes  back  to  haunt  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  operational  readiness  of 
our  forces  is  lessened,  despite  the  mas- 
sive increases  in  spending. 

In  sum.  what  we  need  is  a  policy 
based  on  the  defense  of  U.S.  interests, 
not  an  arming  for  nuclear  war  or  for 
intervention  around  the  world.  Such  a 
policy  would  require  greatly  reduced 
levels  of  military  spending,  would 
create  fewer  distortions  in  the  econo- 
my at  large,  and  would  significantly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
real  arms  reductions. 

A  CONCLUDING  NOTE  ON  REAL  GROWTH 

The  national  defense  is  not  some  ab- 
stract number  to  be  auctioned  up  or 
down.  Unfortunately,  last  years 
debate  was  such  an  auction;  10-percent 
real  growth,  the  President:  6-percent 
real  growth,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  4  percent,  the  House; 
and  5  percent,  the  compromise.  This 
year  the  auction  continues;  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  a  12.5-percent  real  in- 
crease—19  percent  in  current  dollars, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
using  a  6-percent  figure,  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposing 
3.5-percent  real  growth,  the  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  real  growth? 

A  zero-percent  real  increase  means 
complete  acceptance  of  the  extraordi- 
nary military  budget  approved  last 
year.  A  zero-percent  real  increase 
means  that  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
1985  budget  should  be  essentially  iden- 
tical to  that  of  1984. 

To  give  these  numbers  some  life:  the 
difference  between  zero  real  growth— 
that  is,  last  year's  complete  budget  in 
this  year's  price; —and  the  President's 
request,  is  about  S35  billion.  With  that 
amount  of  money,  the  country  could 
fund  a  50-percent  increase  in  all  food 
programs— that  is,  food  stamps.  WIC. 
a  50-percent  increase  in  AFDC.  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  medicaid,  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  SSI  payments,  fully 
fund  the  IDA/World  Bank  program 
for  the  poorest  countries,  create  a 
quarter  of  a  million  new  jobs,  and  still 
have  $1  billion  left  over  for  petty  cash. 

But  even  zero-percent  real  growth  is 
too  high.  Anyone  who  thought  last 
year's  budget  was  too  high,  logically 
cannot  accept  even  a  zero-percent  real 
increase;  rather,  they  must  seek  real 
decreases.  Last  years  defense  budget, 
however,  was  an  increase  of  85  percent 
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in  dollar  terms  and  over  45  percent  in 
real  terms— that  is  over  11  percent  per 
year  real  growth  for  each  of  the 
years— since  1980.  The  President's 
fiscal  .year  1985  request  in  current  dol- 
lars is  more  than  double  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level.  If  the  Congress  has 
continued  President  Carter's  fiscal 
year  1980  level  of  military  spending,  in 
real  terms,  and  note,  these  fiscal  year 
1980  levels  were  already  much  too 
weighted  toward  military  .spending— 
the  deficit  projected  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985-87  period  would  be  reduced  by 
more  than  half.# 
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WORLD  POLITICS— AND 
TRAGEDY 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr. 
Chernenko  assumes  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  remains  unclear  what 
the  policy  of  the  new  regime  will  be 
with  regard  to  Soviet  Jewry.  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  plummeted  from  a 
peak  of  51,320  in  1979  to  2,688  in  1982. 
Only  1.314  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1983.  As  profound  as  these 
figures  are.  they  do  not  begin  to  ex- 
press the  individual  tragedy  experi- 
enced by  the  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
.science  and  their  families. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Denver 
Post,  "World  Politics— And  Tragedy." 
David  McQuay  details  the  continuing 
tragedy  of  Nohim  Meiman.  a  noted 
Soviet  mathematical  physicist,  who 
has  tried  for  almost  10  years  to  obtain 
an  exit  visa,  and  his  daughter.  Olga 
Plam,  and  her  ongoing  campaign  to 
get  her  father  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  this  article  to  m.v  col- 
leagues' attention  while  applauding 
the  CO  itinued  efforts  of  this  body  to 
ease  tne  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 
America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  oppre.s.sed  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  recent  change  in  power 
in  the  Soviet  Union  makes  this  a 
timely  opportunity  to  renew  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  McQuay  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

World  Politics  -And  Tragedy 
(By  David  McQuay) 

Boulder.— Olga  Plam  i.s  creating  a  better 
flamingo  in  her  office.  It's  a  glas-s  crystal 
flamingo  with  pink  eyes  and  fragile,  spindly 
legs,  the  tops  of  which  she  must  thicken  to 
strengthen  the  piece.  A  glass  flamingo  needs 
strong  legs. 

Near  the  flamingo,  a  small  glass  menager- 
ie is  herded:  A  clown  with  a  red  no.se  does  a 
handstand.  A  peacock  spreads  crystal  plum- 
age. A  half-finished  pelican  wails  for  a  more 
graceful  neck.  Surrounded  by  the  glass  figu- 
rines, a  black  and  white  photograph  of 
Flam's  73year-old  father.  Nohim  Meiman, 


keeps  sentinel.  He  stands  in  a  public  square 
in  Moscow  frequented  by  dissidents,  wearing 
a  fur  hat.  He  has  the  tragic  eyes  of  an  ideal- 
ist. 

Plam  has  two  jobs:  designing  glass  figu- 
rine.s  for  Crystal  Zoo.  a  Boulder  company 
that  produces  and  distributes  them  to  stores 
all  over  the  United  Stales  and  Europe,  and 
engineering  a  campaign  to  get  her  father 
out  of  the  So\  let  Union.  For  almost  10  years 
her  father,  a  noted  Soviet  mathematical 
physicist,  has  Irifd  to  get  an  exit  vi.sa.  and 
Moscow  has  continually  denied  it.  claiming 
that  he  is  a  security  risk.  Crystal  can  be  cut 
and  shaped:  U.S. -Soviet  politics  is  an  impen- 
etrable fog. 

•'Politics  is  so  amorphic,  such  a  mass." 
Plam  said,  'but  it's  amazing  how  it  affects 
one  person  s  life.  " 

Two  senators.  Colorado's  Gary  Hart  and 
Indiana's  Richard  Lugar.  have  sent  .separate 
letters  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  to  the 
United  Stales.  Analoly  Dobrynin.  asking 
that  Russia  allow  Meiman.  who  has  angina, 
and  Inna.  Plam's  stepmother,  who  has  brain 
cancer,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Moscow  replies  wiln  silence,  as  it  did  when 
Walter  Mondale  told  Plam  during  his  vice 
presidency  that  he  would  try  to  help.  Rep. 
Tim  Wirth  of  Colorado  prodded  a  dozen 
members  of  Congress  to  sign  a  letter  to 
Leonid  Brezhnev  urging  Meiman's  release, 
and  Wirth  visited  Meiman  in  Moscow,  ex- 
changing letters  between  him  and  his 
daughter.  Wirth's  colleague.  Rep.  Pat 
Schroeder.  visited  Meiman  in  1978  and  re- 
turned with  a  letter  signed  by  Meiman  and 
other  Soviet  Jewish  dissidents  that  called 
for  U.S.  trade  restrictions  on  Russia  because 
of  the  oppression  of  emigrants. 

Schroeder  told  a  Denver  Post  reporter 
then  that  she  smuggled  out  three  hours  of 
tapes  of  the  dissidents'  conversation  in  her 
underwear. 

Twelve  U.S.  district  attorneys,  including 
Denver's  Dale  Tooley.  met  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials in  1978  and  were  promised  that  all  883 
Jewish  families  living  in  Moscow.  Leningrad 
and  Odessa  who  have  applied  for  vi.sas 
would  be  permitted  to  leave.  In  Russia.  Jews 
can  hold  only  5  percent  of  the  jobs  in  an 
office  or  school. 

Then  camr  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  U.S.  boycott  of  the  Olympics,  and  a  long 
cold  silence  from  the  Soviets. 

There  is  silence  on  the  telephone  lines. 
When  Meiman  calls  her.  Plam  sometimes 
hears  the  Soviet  operator  tell  him.  "There's 
no  an.swer."  When  she  got  through  to  her 
father  during  a  February  rally  in  Indianapo- 
lis protesting  Soviet  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  she  handed  the  phone  to  Sen.  Lugar. 
Right  after  Lugar  introduced  himself  to 
Meiman.  the  line  went  dead. 

"Olga  got  hysterical.  "  .said  Dr.  Douglas 
Zipes.  a  cardiologist  who  directs  the  Soviet 
Jewry  organization  in  Indianapolis.  "It  was 
an  emotional  experience  that  Hollywood 
could  not  have  planned  more  dramatically." 
Somehow,  they  got  through  to  Meiman 
again  and  finished  the  conversation.  Zipes 
visited  Meiman  two  years  ago  after  being  in- 
vited by  Brezhnev's  physician  to  lecture  at 
the  World  Congress  of  Cardiology  in 
Moscow,  and  Meiman  gave  him  a  Rachmani- 
noff record  as  a  gift.  Zipes  gave  it  to  Plam 
after  he  saw  Meiman's  inscription:  "With 
love  and  .sadness  from  Russia.  " 

In  a  year  in  which  the  Kremlin  refuses  to 
see  a  U.S.  ambassador  and  the  United  5;tales 
mines  a  harbor  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Olga  Plam  will  .see  her  father  soon,  if 
ever  again.  More  than  30  years  ago.  Meiman 
headed  the  mathematics  department  of  a 
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project  directed  by  physicist  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  The  project  was  the  H-bomb.  Plam 
does  not  like  to  talk  about  this  chapter  of 
her  father's  life,  but  she  said  that  Meiman 
never  knew  much  about  the  total  project, 
that  the  information  has  become  general 
scientific  knowledge.  Even  Harvard  and 
Princeton  students  have  designed  A-bomb 
plans  "as  a  lark. "  as  one  of  them  put  it.  But 
one  wonders  what  the  United  States  would 
do  about  a  Los  Alamos  scientist  who  decided 
to  emigrate  to  Russia. 

Meiman's  first  clash  with  the  Kremlin 
came  in  1950,  when  he  and  several  other  dis- 
sidents signed  a  letter  demanding  political 
freedom.  For  years  Meiman  kept  a  low  pro- 
file. Then  when  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
in  1975.  he  lost  his  chair  at  the  Institute  of 
Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics.  In 
1976,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Science,  arguing  for  Soviet  scientists' 
freedom  to  attend  conferences  abroad,  pub- 
lish in  Western  magazines  and  correspond 
with  Western  colleagues.  When  he  demon- 
strated for  Jewish  emigration  rights  a 
month  later,  he  was  arrested.  And  arrested 
again  when  he  participated  in  a  Jewish  cul- 
tural conference. 

And  arrested  again  last  year  when  he  was 
72.  His  typewriter  and  tape  recorder  were 
confiscated.  His  phone  is  tapped.  His  daugh- 
ter never  gets  letters  postmarked  from 
Moscow.  They're  postmarked  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Western  visi- 
tors smuggle  the  letters  out  of  Russia,  just 
as  they  did  a  Meiman  treatise  that  will  be 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  Journal  of 
Mathematical  Physics.  He  cannot  publish  in 
his  country. 

Meiman's  wife,  Inna  who  was  an  English 
teacher  until  she  became  a  dissident,  has  a 
brain  tumor.  She  still  hasn't  been  told  how 
serious  her  illness  is.  Her  X-rays  were  smug- 
gled out  of  the  country  and  diagnosed  by 
physicians  at  a  Washington  clinic,  but 
"Soviet  surgeons  say  they  don't  have  treat- 
ment for  her,  "  Plam  says. 

Plam.  her  husband  Misha.  and  son  Yegor, 
got  exit  vLsas  in  1976.  when  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions were  warmer,  believing  that  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
Meiman  released  by  living  in  the  United 
States.  Their  visa  requests  were  refused 
four  times.  Soviet  clerks  told  them.  "Instead 
of  going  West,  you'll  go  East.  " 

Meaning  Siberia. 

After  requesting  the  visas,  they  lost  their 
jobs— Plam  was  an  assistant  professor  at  an 
art  institute  and  her  husband  was  a  re- 
searcher in  glaciology— and  had  to  sell  ev- 
erything in  their  apartment. 

"It  was  empty  the  day  we  emigrated,"  she 
said.  She  still  doesn't  know  why  the  Soviet 
Union  issued  the  visas.  They  were,  she  said, 
lucky.  It  was  Sept.  16.  1976.  and  she  has 
been  campaigning  for  her  father's  release 
ever  since.  Misha  Plam  now  does  similar  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boulder,  and  'Vegor  is  now  a  22-year-old 
man  studying  computer  sciences  in  Califor- 
nia. Moscow  sometimes  retaliates  against 
the  parents  of  emigrant  children,  and  Plam 
isn't  sure  whether  her  flight  has  made 
things  harder  on  her  father.  "I  don't  like  to 
think  that  it's  an  additional  punishment, " 
she  said,  "but  it  might  be." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  is  sending 
an  Invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  offering 
hospital  treatment  for  Inna  Meiman.  and  it 
will  probably  be  answered  with  silence.  Olga 
Plam  has  run  out  of  plans. 

"All  I  have  left  is  hope.  "  she  said.  She 
shows  another  glass  piece:  A  crystal  heart. 
She  wants  to  give  one  to  Gary  Hart,  who 
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she  hopes  will  become  president  and  help 
her  father.* 


COST-EFFECTIVE  WATER 
PLANNING 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  approach  to  local  re- 
source management  which  I  feel  can 
serve  as  a  model  in  terms  of  coopera- 
tion, efficiency,  and  cost  effectiveness. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  policy  areas  for 
local  planners— particularly  in  Califor- 
nia—is the  management  and  protec- 
tion of  precious  water  resources.  The 
problems  encountered  by  local  offi- 
cials in  Santa  Cruz  County,  in  my  dis- 
trict in  California,  in  addressing  the 
issue  of  water  resource  management 
are,  I  think,  typical  of  those  found  in 
many  other  communities;  Overlapping 
agency  jurisdictions;  a  tendency  to 
focus  on  each  separate  community's 
concerns  rather  than  those  of  the 
region;  and  lack  of  an  overall  perspec- 
tive on  both  short-  and  long-term 
needs.  The  results;  Waste  and  ineffi- 
cient planning  which  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  local  residents. 

In  order  to  avoid  those  problems,  a 
joint  planning  process  was  initiated 
among  the  nine  local  agencies  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  area— the  county,  cities, 
and  water  districts— with  responsibil- 
ity for  water  resource  management. 
That  process,  which  began  with  a 
•water  summit"  in  December  1980.  has 
included  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  region's  needs  and  will  soon  culmi- 
nate in  a  review  of  five  alternative 
water  development  scenarios.  The  par- 
ticipating agencies  will  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  a  large 
joint  project  is  warranted,  or  whether 
the  information  developed  over  the 
course  of  the  study  should  be  used  in 
developing  smaller,  more  individual 
projects. 

This  joint  planning  process  was  out- 
lined by  John  Laird,  mayor  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  an  article  in  the  March  1984 
issue  of  Western  City.  While  the  issues 
are  different  in  every  community,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  process  used  in 
Santa  Cruz  can  help  other  localities  to 
avoid  the  problems  caused  by  conflict- 
ing agency  jurisdictions— not  only  in 
the  area  of  water  management,  but  in 
all  aspects  of  local  planning.  Accord- 
ingly I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  Mayor  Laird's  arti- 
cle, in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  help- 
ful to  other  communities  in  addressing 
the  complexities  of  resource  manage- 
ment. 
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'Summit"  Meeting  Leads  to  Cost-effective 
Water  Planning 

(By  John  Laird) 
Nine  local  government  agencies  in  Santa 
Cruz  County  are  nearing  completion  of  a 
joint  planning  process  they  hope  will  enable 
the  communities  they  serve  to  develop 
future  water  supply  infrastructure  more 
cost-effectively  and  without  the  inter-juris- 
dictional  disputes  which,  so  often,  typify  re- 
lations among  agencies  with  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  joint  planning  process  began  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ago.  when  the  City  of 
Santa  Cruz  proposed  a  December  1980 
•water  summit  meeting"  among  the  agen- 
cies serving  the  water  needs  of  the  area. 

Since  that  first  'summit  '  meeting,  the 
agencies  have  based  their  actions  on  a  rec- 
ognition that  water  is  a  regional  resource 
and  that  cooperation  is  more  desirable  than 
altercation. 

They  have  ( 1 )  formed  a  joint  powers 
agreement  for  water  planning;  (2)  agreed  to 
fund  a  region-wide  planning  study;  (3)  hired 
an  outside  consultant  to  perform  the  study: 
(4)  are  developing  a  consistent  body  of  data 
on  local  water  use  patterns;  and  (5)  are  for- 
mulating creative  new  methods  for  project- 
ing future  water  needs  based  on  differing  in- 
tensities of  land  use.  In  coming  months,  the 
JPA  will  receive  cost  projections  for  five  al- 
ternative water  developments  which  may 
result  in  a  large  cooperative  project  or  the 
development  of  small,  individual  projects  by 
the  agencies  party  to  the  .JPA. 

Since  that  first  "summit."  almost  all  gov- 
erning board  decisions  have  been  made  by 
unanimous  vote.  Such  consensus  decisions 
have  pressed  each  agency  to  satisfy  its 
needs  before  any  decision  is  made. 

GROWTH  management 

During  the  1970's.  Santa  Cruz  County's 
annual  growth  rate  averaged  over  4  percent, 
one  of  the  highest  in  California.  Local  gov- 
ernment officials  were  concerned  about  the 
communities'  ability  to  meet  the  demand 
for  infrastructure  and  services  necessitated 
by  this  high  growth  rate. 

Due  to  these  concerns  and  the  electorate's 
desire  for  environmental  protection  .Santa 
Cruz  County  voters  adopted  a  growth  man- 
agement program  in  June.  1978.  and  Santa 
Cruz  City  voters  approved  a  similar  m.  tsure 
in  early  1979.  These  two  jurisdictions  cover 
almost  90  percent  of  the  land  mass  in  Santa 
Cruz  County  and  about  75  percent  of  the 
population. 

Key  provisions  in  both  measures  require 
local  governments  to  absorb  only  their  "fair 
share"  of  population  growth.  This  require- 
ment was  implemented  through  a  residen- 
tial permit  allocation  process,  with  annual 
growth  rate  targets  set  near  the  average 
statewide  annual  growth  rate. 

The  key  point  in  the  county  program  is 
the  Urban  Services  Line— a  geographic 
boundary  beyond  which  water,  sewers, 
urban  level  streets,  and  fire  protection  will 
not  be  extended. 

These  voter-adopted  measures  and  the  na- 
tional economic  downturn  led  to  a  reduction 
in  local  growth  rates  over  those  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  growth  management. 

water  planning 
Santa  Cruz  County  has  not  been  immune 
to  inter-jurisdictional  disputes  over  land  use 
planning  and  water  supply.  This  can  be  pri- 
marily attributed  to  the  division  of  responsi- 
bilities among  local  agencies.  Regional  land 
use  planning  is  the  responsibility  of  Santa 
Crux  County  and  the  four  cities  of  Santa 
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Cruz.  Watsonville.  Capitola.  and  Scotts 
Valley.  The  cities  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Wat- 
sonville and  five  water  supply  agencies  pro- 
vide water  service  to  the  great  majority  of 
local  customers. 

Only  the  cities  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Wat.son- 
ville  have  both  land  use  and  water  supply 
authority.  Each  city  provides  water  to  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  customers  outside  its 
municipal  boundaries  and  future  water 
supply  for  each  city  Is  expected  to  come 
from  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  county,  which  has  land  use  authority 
for  the  large  unincorporated  area,  is  not  a 
water  purveyor.  The  two  cities  and  five 
large  water  districts  serve  the  unincorporat- 
ed area. 

These  differing  responsibilities  and  the 
enactment  of  growth  management  necessi- 
tated a  rethinking  of  water  planning  proc- 
esses in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

To  engender  cooperation  rather  than  dis- 
pute, the  City  of  Santa  Cruz  proposed  the 
December  1980  'water  summit."  This  meet- 
ing, attended  by  the  governing  boards  of  the 
county,  cities  and  water  districts,  led  to  a 
joint  review  of  land  use  and  water  develop- 
ment information  and  intentions  for  each 
agency. 

That  review,  presented  at  a  second  meet- 
ing, indicated  some  districts  used  different 
measures  of  future  need.  Separate  districts 
expected  to  capitalize  on  the  same  future 
water  source,  and  some  land  use  agencies 
were  engaged  in  planning  for  the  same 
areas.  As  a  result,  no  firm  conclusions  on 
future  water  infrastructure  development 
could  be  drawn  from  compiling  existing  in- 
formation. 

-THE  AGREEMENT 

At  this  point  participating  local  agencies, 
with  the  exception  of  Watsonville.  commit- 
ted to  the  development  of  an  agreement  for 
joint  water  planning. 

Guided  by  this  joint  commitment,  mem- 
bers from  each  elected  board  met  regularly 
to  develop  the  agreement  for  joint  planning, 
a  comprehensive  scope  of  work  for  the 
region- wide  supply  and  demand  study  and 
the  process  for  selecting  a  consultant  to 
carry  out  the  scope  of  work. 

Each  agency  had  its  own  specific  long- 
range  and  short-range  concerns.  It  was  the 
goal  of  the  group  drafting  the  agreement  to 
incorporate  as  many  concerns  as  possible  in 
the  final  agreement— thus  giving  each 
agency  a  solid  stake  in  the  study,  in  the  in- 
formation developed,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  participating  in  a  joint  water  develop- 
ment when  the  study  wa-s  completed. 

The  agreement  raised  $250,000  from  the 
participating  agencies  to  finance  the  study. 
Assessments  were  made  to  land  use  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  to  water 
supply  agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  connections  in  each  district. 

THE  STUDY  PROCESS 

A  request  for  proposals  was  issued  for  the 
study,  and  each  agency  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  consultant  selec- 
tion process.  The  Environmental  Impact 
Planning  (EIP)  firm  from  San  Francisco,  in 
joint  venture  with  Houshang  Esmalli  Associ- 
ates, was  selected  to  do  the  job.  A  task  list 
and  project  schedule  was  negotiated  and 
added  to  the  "Scope  of  Work"  in  the  con- 
sultant's contract. 

Elected  officials  were  concerned  that  the 
study  be  under  the  policy  direction  of  a  gov- 
erning board  made  up  of  one  elected  repre- 
sentative from  each  agency.  This  board  has 
met  monthly,  and  oversees  the  policy  issues 
involved  with  the  study.  Staffing  the  gov- 
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erning  board  was  split  between  the  two  larg- 
est water  purveyors. 

The  contract  divided  the  study  into  specif- 
ic task  reports.  Each  report  is  placed  on  an 
agenda  of  the  governing  board,  and  action  is 
taken  at  the  next  monthly  meeting.  This 
has  allowed  the  staffs  of  each  agency  one 
month  for  review  on  each  task  report. 

THE  SUI-'LY  SIDE 

The  scope  of  work  divided  the  assessment 
of  local  water  resources  into  three  catego- 
ries: a  groundwater  assessment,  a  surface 
water  assessment,  and  an  analysis  of  re- 
source problems. 

The  groundwater  assessment  is  designed 
to  determine  the  managed  yield  of  identi- 
fied structural  basins  and  regional  aquifers. 
Existing  published  and  unpublished  data 
are  being  supplemented  by  a  limited  water- 
level  monitoring  program. 

The  managed  yield  of  each  groundwater 
formation  studied  is  understood  to  mean 
the  yield  of  the  information  under  the  par- 
ticular management  practices  specified  in 
the  groundwater  study— such  management 
policies  being  designed  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  assure  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
formation  for  water  supply  purposes. 

For  tho.se  basins  where  sufficient  data  are 
lacking,  a  data  collection  program  will  be 
designed  and  recommended  for  future  im- 
plementation by  participating  agencies. 

The  surface  water  study  will  quantify 
long-term  yields  of  selected  streams  which 
are  determined  to  have  potential  as  signifi- 
cant sources  of  water  supply,  including  on- 
stream  and  offstream  storage.  Additionally, 
a  means  will  be  developed  to  examine  the 
effect  of  alternative  definitions  of  "safe 
yield"  on  water  availability  for  planning 
purpo.ses  from  each  stream  reviewed. 

A  computer  model  has  been  generated  to 
estimate  monthly  stream  flows  on  selected 
streams  at  selected  locations.  A  sixty-year 
record  of  flows  has  been  generated  at  select- 
ed locations,  and  the  model  is  .suitable  for 
use  by  any  agency  wishing  to  use  it. 

The  analysis  of  resource  problems  will 
evaluate  factors  that  might  result  in  the 
degradation  of  existing  or  potential  sources 
of  water  supply.  Factors  analyzed  will  in- 
clude seawater  intrusion,  timber  harvesting 
operations,  land  development,  existing  land 
uses,  toxic  chemical  contamination,  and  any 
other  surface  or  groundwater  contamina- 
tion. 

THE  DEMAND  STUDY 

The  demand  study  is  designed  to  develop 
information  for  setting  land  use  and  water 
planning  policy  by  the  participating  agen- 
cies. 

A  more  traditional  method  of  lorecasting 
demand  has  been  to  determine  existing  per 
capita  water  use  and  project  that  use 
against  expected  population  and  planned 
non-residential  uses.  Unlike  such  traditional 
methods,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  re- 
flect the  inevitable  changes  over  time  in  the 
mix  between  residential,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  other  land  uses. 

Although  limitations  exist  in  the  data 
base,  information  can  be  developed  about 
different  possible  scenarios  for  growth— and 
the  demand  implications  resulting  from 
each.  With  this  information  on  hand,  deci- 
sion-makers will  be  able  to  visualize  how 
policies  in  the  areas  such  as  pricing,  connec- 
tion permits,  service  area  boundaries,  and 
type  of  land  use  permitted  can  affect 
demand. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  the  two 
most  useful  units  of  analysis  have  been  traf- 
fic zones  and  water  meter  book  areas.  The 
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traffic  zones,  which  reflect  natural  geo- 
graphic barriers  and  city  boundaries,  can  be 
correlated  with  County  Assessor  files  on  in- 
dividual properties. 

The  water  meter  books  provide  informa- 
tion on  150  to  350  customers  each  and  can 
easily  be  characterized  by  land  use  at- 
tributes such  as  lot  size,  zoning  category,  al- 
titude, microclimate,  and  household  income. 
These  records  can  weight  the  significance  in 
explaining  water  consumption  on  an  annual 
average,  peak  month,  and  low  month  basis. 

By  using  microprocessor  capability,  this 
data  can  be  manipulated  into  three  sets  of 
interactive  computer  models.  The  first  uses 
the  land  use  files  to  predict  land  use  devel- 
opment at  various  time  intervals.  The 
second  will  predict  water  demand  based  on 
the  result  of  the  land  use  model  and  a  set  of 
assumptions  about  factors  such  as  water 
availability,  prices,  and  con.servation  prac- 
tices. The  third  model  can  be  used  to  com- 
pute "before  and  after"  states  for  real  or 
hypothetical  development  projects. 

These  result,  to  the  limits  allowable  by 
the  data,  will  provide  demand  projections 
based  on  variable  future  land  use  decisions. 
The  results  will  assist  in  matching  identified 
water  supply  sources  to  future  needs. 

THE  FINAL  REPORT 

Soon  the  governing  body  will  review  the 
task  reports  that  have  been  completed  to 
date.  The  consultant  will  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare operations  and  maintenance  cost  pro- 
jections for  five  alternative  water  develop- 
ment. 

Following  work  on  these  alternatives,  par- 
ticipating agencies  will  decide  whether  to 
pursue  a  large  joint  project,  or  use  the  in- 
formation to  develop  small,  more  individual 
projects. 

It  would  be  premature  to  label  this  study 
and  process  a  success.  But  the  nine  local 
government  agencies  can  only  gain  from  the 
trust  that  has  been  built  by  their  coopera- 
tion, by  the  information  gathered  for  the 
future,  by  cost  .savings  from  joint  planning 
efforts,  and  by  the  creative  new  methods 
used  to  complete  this  study.* 


HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS- 
REMEMBRANCE  DAYS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  half 
century  ago,  unspeakable  atrocities, 
which  would  eventually  claim  millions 
of  innocent  lives,  began  in  Europe. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

As  its  title  suggests,  the  essential 
reason  for  this  commemoration  is  re- 
membrance. We  choose  to  remember 
for  many  reasons.  First  and,  perhaps, 
foremost,  we  review  what  has  hap- 
pened so  that  it  will  never  happen 
again,  clearly,  it  is  our  collective  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  our  chil- 
dren, our  children's  children,  and  all 
of  history's  children  remember  the 
evil  perpetrated  by  the  Nazi  regime. 

Second,  recalling  and  recording  the 
Holocaust  transforms  its  victims  from 
an  anonymous  multitude  into  6  mil- 
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lion  unique  human  beings.  Thus,  this 
act  of  commemoration  serves  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  the  Nazi  dehu- 
manization  of  the  Jews  by  reaffirming 
the  individual  dignity  of  each  of  those 
who  were  murdered  or  imprisoned.  As 
Wall  Street  Journal  editor  Daniel 
Henninger  concluded  a  year  ago: 

The  undeniable  dignity  of  each  human 
being  may  seem  like  an  idea  so  obvious  that 
any  intelligent  person  would  take  it  for 
granted.  That  in  the  end  is  the  point.  The 
Holocaust  movement  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  a  simple  and  obvious  idea  is  not 
taken  for  granted. 

In  this  spirit  of  remembrance,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  planning  and 
fundraising  for  a  National  Holocaust 
Memorial/Museum  are  proceeding  at 
an  impressive  pace.  The  placement  of 
the  museum  in  our  Capital's  National 
Mall  insures  it  the  importance  and  ac- 
cessibility it  deserves.  I  am  also 
pleased  by  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  New  Yoik  City  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Center.  The  living  memorial, 
hopefully  to  be  housed  in  the  historic 
U.S.  Custom  House,  would  present  the 
themes  of  Jewish  immigration  to  New 
York.  European  Jewish  life,  and  the 
Holocaust  and  its  aftermath.  This  Me- 
morial Center  w'ill  serve  to  acquaint 
New  York  City,  with  the  largest 
Jewish  population  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  number  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust survivors  in  one  community, 
with  the  memory  of  its  rich  Jewish 
heritage  and  of  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  moved  by 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  recognize  the 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  and  to  edu- 
cate our  people  to  the  horrors  of  big- 
otry. Certainly,  this  is  a  goal  which 
we,  as  Americans,  must  fully  support 
so  that  we  may  comprehend  the 
unique  lessons  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust, 
as  w'ell  as  the  universal  implications  of 
genocide  and  persecution.  I  would  like 
to  thank  our  colleague.  Robert 
Garcia,  and  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  special  order,  for  their  efforts  in 
commemoration  of  the  Days  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust.* 
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Charlie,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  to  his  friends  throughout 
Bergen  County,  has  a  solid  record  of 
civic  accomplishment  and  conscien- 
tious leadership.  After  distinguished 
military  service  in  Europe  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Mayor  Lagos  set- 
tled in  Glen  Rock  in  1952.  He  went  to 
work  to  make  Glen  Rock  and  Bergen 
County  a  superlative  place  in  which  to 
live. 

In  addition  to  service  in  the  town 
government  of  Glen  Rock,  Charlie 
Lagos  has  served  as  commander  of 
American  Legion  Post  145  in  Glen 
Rock.  Three  consecutive  Governors  of 
New  Jersey  from  both  political  parties 
had  enough  confidence  in  Mayor 
Lagos  to  appoint  and  reappoint  him  to 
the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commis- 
sion. He  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Republican  Mayors'  Association, 
treasurer  of  the  Northwest  Bergen 
County  Utility  Authority,  and  as 
deputy  Bergen  County  administrator. 

But  perhaps  two  hallmarks  of  his 
career  best  point  to  Charlie  Lagos' 
concern  for  his  community.  He  has 
given  long  service  to  the  youth  of 
Bergen  County  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Ridge- 
wood-Glen  Rock  Boy  Scout  Council. 
For  this  the  Boy  Scouts  have  given 
Charlie  Lagos  one  of  its  most  coveted 
congratulations,  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award.  A  second  hallmark  of  Charlie's 
unfailing  dedication  is  his  work  to  im- 
prove senior  citizens'  housing  in  Glen 
Rock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  join  to  congratulate 
Mayor  Charles  Lagos  on  an  exemplary 
career  of  public  service.  We  all  w'ish 
him  well  in  retirement,  and  extend 
also  to  his  wife,  Lillian,  two  children 
and  eight  grandchildren  our  deep  grat- 
itude for  the  untiring  efforts  they  too 
have  extended  to  our  community  life. 
Mayor  Lagos'  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity over  the  years  should  serve  as 
shining  examples  to  those  who  follow 
the  path  of  public  service.* 


ROUKEMA  LAUDS  CHARLES 
LAGOS  OF  GLEN  ROCK,  N.J., 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  AS 
MAYOR 

HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  to  honor  the  achievements 
and  contributions  of  a  distinguished 
public  servant  from  Glen  Rock.  N.J. 
After  8  years  as  mayor  of  Glen  Rock, 
following  7  years  as  a  councilman. 
Mayor  Charles  Lagos  has  announced 
he  will  retire.  This  indeed  is  a  sad  note 
for  the  people  of  Glen  Rock. 


AMERICA  IS  NOT  BECOMING 
LIKE  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  May  Day  celebrations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European 
countries  should  not  pass  without 
comment.  Once  again,  we  are  treated 
to  Soviet  claims  of  kindness  and  con- 
cern for  all  people  even  as  they  display 
their  military  might.  We  also  noticed 
with  sympathy  Lech  Walesa's  attempt 
to  show  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
Soviet-controlled  countries. 

For  indisputable  evidence,  we  need 
only  look  to  Afghanistan.  The  press 
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has  been  full  of  reports  lately  that  the 
Soviets  are  escalating  their  4-year  war 
in  Afghanistan,  and  have,  for  the  first 
time,  begun  using  high-altitude  bomb- 
ers in  an  attempt  to  crush  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters. 

Incredibly,  some  Members  of  this 
Congress— House  and  Senate— have 
tried  to  equate  the  U.S.  rescue  mission 
in  Grenada  with  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  I  could  not  let  this  May 
Day  pass  without  remarking  on  the 
naivete  of  these  Members  as  well  as 
that  of  the  self-appointed  "peace"  rep- 
resentatives who  also  prematurely 
condemned  the  President  for  our 
action  in  Grenada. 

I  think  such  Members  have  forgot- 
ten the  overriding  principle  of  totali- 
tarian governments,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  the  Soviet  purpose 
and  mentality  has  been  grossly  under- 
estimated by  tho.se  Members. 

Hannah  Arendt,  in  her  book  enti- 
tled, "The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism" 
speaks  of  the  Bolshevik  movement. 
She  says: 

At  the  time  it  -seized  power  the  danger  to 
the  movement  lay  in  the  fact  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  might  become  "ossified"  by 
taking  over  the  state  machine  and  frozen 
into  a  form  of  ab.solute  government,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  freedom  of 
movement  might  be  limited  by  the  borders 
of  the  territory  in  which  it  came  to  power. 
To  a  totalitarian  movement,  both  dangers 
are  equally  deadly:  A  development  toward 
absolutism  would  put  an  end  to  the  move- 
ments  interior  drive,  and  a  deielopment 
toward  nationalism  would  frustrate  its  exte- 
rior expansion,  without  which  the  move- 
ment cannot  survive. 

In  Other  words,  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment is  threatened  when  its  free- 
dom of  movement  is  limited  to  one 
country.  They  must  expand  to  survive, 
and  to  convince  their  own  people  that 
their  goal  or  world  domination  is  being 
carried  out. 

Some  also  seem  to  have  forgotten 
Khruschev's  infamous  statement  of 
November  18.  1956.  about  capitalist 
countries.  He  said.  "We  will  bury  you." 

And  yet,  we  have  people  saying  the 
U.S.  rescue  mission  in  Grenada  makes 
them  wonder  if  we  are  becoming  like 
the  Russians  in  Afghanistan. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  facts:  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  any- 
where from  105.000  to  150.000  Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan,  and  from  35.000 
to  40.000  Soviet  troops  in  Poland.  In 
Grenada  we  don't  have  combat  troops. 
The  United  States  only  has  about  350 
MP's  who  are  functioning  as  police- 
men and  35  Coast  Guard  personnel 
who  are  training  Grenadians  for  their 
own  coast  guard.  All  of  these  U.S.  per- 
sonnel are  scheduled  to  be  gone  by  the 
1st  of  next  year.  I  should  also  note 
here  that  the  British  will  also  be  help- 
ing to  train  Grenadians. 

Can  we  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
troops  in  Afghanistan  or  even  Poland? 
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Soviet    combat    troops    have    already 
been  in  Afghanistan  for  4  years. 

First,  the  Soviets  tried  to  take  over 
in  1978  by  murdering  the  president 
and  putting  their  own  puppet  in 
power.  Soon,  the  Soviets  found  out  the 
Afghan's  were  not  going  to  accept 
Soviet  domination  without  a  fight. 
They  found  out  it  was  not  going  to  be 
like  rolling  tanks  into  Hungary  or 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  think  we  should  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves what  the  Soviets  wanted  to  gain 
by  invading  Afghanistan.  Certainly 
they  did  not  feel  threatened  by  this 
small  country  that  barely  had  a  mili- 
tary force. 

Maybe  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
strong  militarily  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Soviets  decision  to  invade. 
But,  I  would  again  remind  Members 
that  totalitarian  governments  cannot 
survive  without  expansion. 

And  what  goals— by  contrast— did 
the  United  States  have  for  going  into 
Grenada?  First  and  foremost,  there 
was  grave  concern  for  the  safety  of 
American  students  on  the  island.  How 
could  anyone  doubt  that  the  fears  of 
the  students  for  their  lives  were  real 
when  we  watched  those  students  get 
off  the  planes  in  the  United  States 
and  kiss  the  ground. 

Second,  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponding to  an  urgent  and  formal  re- 
quest for  help  from  the  Organization 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States  (OECS), 
as  in  accordance  with  the  OECS 
treaty.  These  countries  were  afraid  for 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  region. 

We  must  remember  that  most  of 
these  small  island  nations  also  barely 
have  a  military.  Yet  the  Cubans  had 
already  trained  a  2.000-  to  3.000-man 
army  of  Grenadians  and  had  plans  for 
a  25.000-member  militia.  For  a  country 
whose  total  population  is  only  around 
80.000,  that  is  a  pretty  big  army. 

That  the  Communists  attempted  to 
take  over  Grenada  from  within  was 
further  proven  by  the  Communist-sup- 
plied weapons  and  equipment  found 
on  Grenada.  There  were  about  10.000 
rifles  and  machineguns,  millions  of 
ammunition  rounds,  and  even  some  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers.  All  this  for 
an  island  in  the  same  region  as  other 
islands  who  did  not  even  see  a  need  for 
a  military. 

And  what  about  the  reception  given 
to  the  Americans  in  Grer^ada?  The 
U.S.  press  is  always  quick  to  zero  in  on 
any  dissention  to  U.S.  policy,  yet  all 
we  saw  were  pictures  of  Grenadians 
cheering  U.S.  soldiers,  and  all  we 
heard  was  "thank  God  for  America." 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand 
Grenadian  merchants  are  quickly  sell- 
ing out  of  T-shirts  that  say  "God  Bless 
America." 

The  pictures  coming  from  Poland 
and  Afghanistan  are  in  great  contrast. 
May  Day  is  traditionally  a  day  to 
honor  the  workers  movement.  Yet,  we 
saw  workers  in  Poland  who  do  not  like 
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the  Communist  government  and  are 
willing  to  demonstrate  they  do  not. 
These  honored  workers  got  the  water 
hoses  turned  on  them.  These  honored 
workers  got  martial  law  from  the  Sovi- 
ets in  1981.  As  a  bonus,  these  honored 
workers  saw  the  Communists  outlaw 
Solidarity  in  1982.  They  cannot  stand 
to  be  honored  much  more. 

The  Soviets  are  beyond  water  hoses 
in  Afghanistan.  Their  use  of  high-alti- 
tude bombers  in  trying  to  gam  control 
of  the  Panjshir  Valley  should  give  us 
some  indication  of  how  intent  the  So- 
viets are  in  dominating  the  Afghans. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Soviets  are 
using  bombers  from  the  U.S.S.R..  not 
just  the  fighters  from  the  Afghan 
bases. 

The  Soviets  are  also  increasing  the 
number  of  troops  in  Afghanistan.  We 
should  examine  the  numbers  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Grenada  again.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, the  United  States  now  has  no 
combat  troops  in  Grenada.  The  most 
we  ever  had  there  were  7.500,  and  they 
were  only  in  Grenada  for  2  months  at 
most.  The  Soviet  troop  numbers  in  Af- 
ghanistan have  gone  from  85,000  to 
105,000,  and  now  we  are  hearing  esti- 
mates as  high  as  150,000. 

For  all  these  troops,  the  Soviets  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  control.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department.  "At- 
tacks on  Soviet  and  regime  officials 
are  common  even  in  areas  claimed  to 
be  under  government  control,  and 
Soviet  personnel  need  extremely  tight 
personal  security  because  of  the  con- 
stant threat  of  kidnaping  and  assassi- 
nation." Increased  Soviet  brutality 
against  civilians  has,  moreover,  under- 
mined the  intense  Soviet/regime  prop- 
aganda campaign  portraying  the  Sovi- 
ets as  peacekeepers  and  Karmal  him- 
self as  a  beloved  and  democratically 
chosen  leader. 

Once  the  U.S.  and  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an forces  had  restored  stability  to  Gre- 
nada and  routed  out  the  Cubans,  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  for  safety— 
either  on  the  part  of  the  military  or  ci- 
vilians. There  has  also  been  no  at- 
tempt by  the  United  States  or  the 
Grenadians  in  power  to  stifle  dissent. 
Newspapers  in  Grenada  publish  freely, 
public  rallies  are  held,  the  court 
system  operates,  and  an  open  society 
flourishes. 

Reports  from  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers say  that;  "not  a  single  Afghan  is 
untouched,  not  a  single  village  un- 
.scathed.  The  millennia-old  water  sys- 
tems have  been  deliberately  destroyed 
by  the  Soviets,  water  and  soil  poi- 
soned, flocks  and  herds  wiped  out,  hos- 
pitals and  schools  reduced  to  rubble, 
and  virtually  all  the  educated  class 
killed  or  driven  out." 

"But  as  fiercely  as  the  Afghans  fight 
for  their  freedom,  they  are  just  as  de- 
termined to  keep  their  culture  intact." 
Again,  I  think  we  must  remember 
the  goals  of  totalitarianism.  Arendt 
says: 
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Evidence  that  totalitarian  governments 
aspire  to  conquer  the  globe  and  bring  all 
countries  on  Earth  under  their  domination 
can  be  seen  repeatedly  in  Nazi  and  Bolshe- 
vik literature.  What  is  decisive  is  that  totali- 
tarian regimes  really  conduct  their  foreign 
policy  on  the  consistent  assumption  that 
they  will  eventually  achieve  this  ultimate 
goal,  and  never  lose  sight  of  its  no  matter 
how  distant  it  may  appear  or  how  seriously 
its  idealistic  demands  may  conflict  with  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  They  therefore 
consider  no  country  as  permanently  foreign, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  country  as  their 
potential  territory. 

Now  I  would  ask  the  naysayers  on 
Grenada,  does  it  still  seem  as  if  the 
United  States  is  acting  like  the  Soviet 
Union?« 


ADMINISTRATIONS  ARMS 
CONTROL  RECORD 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  and  analysis.  It  is 
often  difficult,  however,  to  find  au- 
thoritative facts  on  the  specifics  of 
that  record. 

Recently,  though,  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  (CDI)  has  compiled 
a  highly  readable  and  reliable  fact- 
sheet  on  the  Reagan  arms  control 
record.  The  paper  outlines  the  Reagan 
record  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  goes  on  to  compare  this  ad- 
ministrations  negotiations  with  previ- 
ous administration's  achievements.  It 
is.  all  told,  a  valuable  analysis  of  a  crit- 
ical issue  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
Center  for  Defense  Information.  May  1984 

FACT  sheet  on  REAGAN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
NEGOTIATING  RECORD 

"We  are  caught  up  in  a  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous cycle  in  which  suspicion  on  one  side 
breeds  suspicion  on  the  other  and  new- 
weapons  beget  counterweapons.  In  short, 
both  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  have  a  mutu- 
ally deep  interest  in  a  just  and  genuine 
peace  and  in  halting  the  arms  race.  Agree- 
ments to  this  end  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  ours."— John  F. 
Kennedy.  June  10.  1963. 

■In  today's  world,  a  nation's  security  does 
not  always  increase  as  its  arms  increase 
when  its  adversary  is  doing  the  same,  and 
unlimited  competition  in  the  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  new  types  of  destructive  nu- 
clear weapons  will  not  make  the  world  safer 
for  either  side.  "—John  F.  Kennedy.  July  26. 
1963. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  a  singu- 
larly unsuccessful  record  in  obtaining  any 
measure  that  would  control,  limit,  or  reduce 
the  military  nuclear  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan  is  the  only  American 
President  who  has  not  met  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers since  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 


lished fifty-one  years  ago  by  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  President  Reagan  is  the  first 
President  since  Harry  F.  Truman  not  to 
have  accomplished  any  agreement  or  treaty 
to  limit  nuclear  weapons  or  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  confrontation.  All  Presidents 
since  Eisenhower  have  reached  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  first 
term  in  office. 

This  fact  sheet  enumerates  the  Reagan 
record  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  give  a  basis  for  compari-son  with  other 
Presidents.  U.S. -Soviet  summit  meetings 
and  the  record  of  past  achievements  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  weapons  control  are  also 
listed.  It  is  useful  to  recall  the  record  of 
other  Presidents  who  acted  in  the  national 
interest  to  maintain  our  security  through 
cooperative  measures  undertaken  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

REAGAN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  NEGOTIATING 
RECORD 

""Before  arms  control  negotiations  may  be 
undertaken,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  must  be  assured  by  the  funding  and 
deployment  of  strong  military  forces  suffi- 
cient to  deter  conflict  at  any  level  or  to  pre- 
vail in  battle  should  aggression  occur."— Re- 
publican Party  Platform,  1980. 

"Democracies  will  not  sacrifice  to  protect 
their  security  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of 
danger.  And  every  time  we  create  the  im- 
pression that  we  and  the  Soviets  are  cooper- 
ating and  moderating  the  competition,  we 
diminish  that  sense  of  danger."— Richard 
Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  Newsday. 
February  18.  1983. 

Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  (INF) 
TaZfcs.  — Negotiations  failed  at  the  end  of 
1983  as  the  United  Stales  began  to  deploy 
Cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  to  Europe. 
Success  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  resume 
these  talks  as  a  separate  negotiation  is  now 
highly  unlikely. 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks.— START 
is  now  at  a  standstill.  The  talks  recessed  at 
the  end  of  round  five  on  December  8.  1983 
with  no  date  set  by  the  Soviet  delegation  for 
resumption.  This  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  consequence  of  the  INF  Talks  break- 
ing down.  In  any  event,  the  negotiations 
were  making  little  demonstrable  progress. 
The  original  U.S.  position  called  for  a  radi- 
cal restructuring  of  Soviet  forces,  centered 
on  deep  cuts  in  their  ICBM  force.  President 
Reagan  belatedly  recognized  that  Soviet  re- 
jection was  certain  because  of  their  heavy 
concentration  of  forces  in  ICBMs.  telling 
TIME  magazine  in  February  1984  that.  "I 
never  heard  any  one  our  negotiators  or  any 
of  our  military  people  or  any  one  else  bring 
up  that  particular  point."'  Under  the  origi- 
nal proposal  mutual  vulnerability  to  a  first- 
strike  against  land-based  missiles  would 
have  risen  dramatically  because  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  accurate  warheads  to 
targets.  The  Reagan  START  proposal  would 
have  allowed  the  U.S.  to  build  all  the  new 
nuclear  weapons  it  was  planning  on.  The 
Soviet  counter  offer  was  for  both  sides  to 
reduce  one-third  below  SALT  II  limits  in 
total  launchers.  This  would  have  required  a 
more  substantial  reduction  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  down  to  1800  launchers. 

Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty.— On 
March  23.  1983  President  Reagan  proposed 
a  massive  research  program  to  develop  a 
total  defense  against  nuclear  weapons.  If  de- 
velopment and  testing  proceed,  this  pro- 
gram would  violate  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
and  could  lead  to  its  abandonment.  It  may 
also  lead  to  an  all-out  offensive  nuclear 
arms  race  to  overcome  defensive  systems. 
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The  resulting  competition  between  interact- 
ing offensive  and  defensive  weapon  systems 
and  their  countermeasures  would  likely 
result  in  a  strategic  and  economic  night- 
mare. The  President's  desire  to  build  a  de- 
fense that  would  render  "nuclear  weapons 
impotent  and  obsolete"  is  now  a  Pentagon 
program  called  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI).  It  carries  an  initial  price  tag  of 
$25  Billion  for  research  over  the  next  five 
years.  Development  and  deployment  of  a 
total  defense  could  have  a  total  cost  of  from 
hundreds  of  Billions  to  a  Trillion  or  more 
dollars.  There  remains  the  unanswered 
question  of  where  the  money  for  adequate 
conventional  military  forces  will  come  from 
if  such  a  program  proceeds. 

Antt-Satelhte  (ASAT)  and  Space  Weapons 
Negotiations.— President  Reagan  has  failed 
to  resume  talks  on  an  ASAT  treaty  since 
taking  office.  Talks  by  the  previous  Admin- 
istration had  made  progress  toward  a  worth- 
while treaty.  On  April  2.  1984  the  President 
submitted  a  report  to  Congress  detailing  his 
opposition  to  negotiations,  claiming  that  a 
treaty  could  not  be  verified.  Many  experts 
dispute  this  contention.  There  has  been  no 
Administration  interest  whatsoever  in  do- 
mestic calls  for  negotiations  to  prohibit 
space  weapons  before  it  is  too  late  to  do  so. 
There  has  been  no  response  to  the  1983 
Soviet  draft  treaty  which  proposes  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  space  weapons. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.— In  a 
July  1982  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Reagan  Administration  decided 
not  to  resume  trilateral  negotiations  (U.S., 
U.K..  U.S.S.R.)  to  end  all  testing  of  nuclear 
explosives  underground.  This  was  in  spite  of 
very  substantial  progress  made  toward  a 
treaty  by  the  previous  Administration.  Both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
expressed  regret  over  this  action.  An  end  to 
all  testing  remains  largely  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal will.  The  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  1967  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  and  the 
1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  all  pledge 
the  United  States  to  actively  engage  in  ef- 
forts to  ban  all  nuclear  explosions  for  all 
time. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.— On  February 
17.  1983  the  Reagan  Administration  request- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  to  reopen  talks  on  the 
still  unratified  1974  Treaty  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  verification  provisions  that 
have  never  gone  into  effect.  On  March  28, 
the  Soviets  turned  down  this  request,  stat- 
ing that  if  the  U.S.  were  to  ratify  the  treaty 
the  verification  measures  contained  in  the 
treaty  protocols  would  be  instituted  and  ver- 
ification concerns  would  be  easily  resolved. 
The  Soviets  also  stated  that  if  any  problems 
remained,  the  ratified  treaty  could  be 
amended. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

President,  year,  and  treaty  or  agreement 

Eisenhower,  1959:  The  Antarctic  Treaty.  — 
Prohibited  nuclear  explosions  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  Internationalized 
and  demilitarized  the  continent.  Ser\'ed  as  a 
model  for  later  "nonarmament"  treaties. 

Kennedy.  1963:  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing Regarding  the  Establishment  of  a 
Direct  Communication  Link.— The  agree- 
ment that  established  the  so-called  "Hot 
Line"  between  Washington  and  Moscow  for 
crisis  control  in  time  of  emergency. 

Kennedy.  1963:  Limited  Test  Ban 
Trea^!/.— Prohibited  nuclear  explosive  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  un- 
derwater. Pledged  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time.  Made  it 
much  more  difficult  to  know  what  nuclear 
effects  there  are  from  explosions  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Made  first-strike  calculations 
much  more  difficult. 

Johnson.  1967:  Outer  Space  Treaty.— 
Banned  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  from  outer  space.  Limits 
the  use  of  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Modeled  on  its  predecessor,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  Provides  a  basis  for  further  efforts 
to  control  space  weapons. 

Nixon.  1970:  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.— 
Helps  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  non-nuclear  states.  Provides  assur- 
ance that  peaceful  nuclear  programs  are  not 
diverted  to  military  uses. 

Nixon.  1971:  Seabed  Arms  Control 
Treaty.— Banned  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floors, 

Nixon.  1971:  Agreement  on  Measures  To 
Reduce  the  Risks  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear 
War.— Pledged  both  sides  to  take  measures 
to  improve  safeguards  against  accidental  or 
unauthorized  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Ar- 
ranged for  immediate  notification  should  a 
risk  of  nuclear  war  arise  from  any  incident 
of  accident. 

Nixon.  1971:  Agreement  on  Measures  To 
Improve  the  USA-USSR  Direct  Communica- 
tion Linfc— Improved  the  technology  used 
to  implement  the  1963  "Hot  Line"  agree- 
ment. 

Nixon.  1972:  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM) 
Trea^j/.- Restricted  ABM  deployments  to 
100  launchers  at  one  site,  so  that  a  nation- 
wide missile  defense  system  could  not  be 
built.  Of  limited  duration,  reviewed  every 
five  years.  Prohibited  development,  testing, 
or  deployment  of  sea-based,  air-based,  or 
space-based  ABM  systems  and  their  compo- 
nents along  with  mobile  land-based  systems. 
This  treaty  made  it  possible  to  limit  offen- 
sive weapons  in  the  companion  Interim 
Agreement.  Established  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  to  promote  the  objec- 
tives   and    implementation    of    the    ABM 
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Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  known 
together  as  SALT  I  (Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks). 

Nixon.  1972:  SALT  I  Interim  Agreevient.- 
Limited  strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Froze  at  existing  levels  the  number  of  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  launchers  on  both 
sides  and  permits  an  increase  in  SLBM 
launchers  only  with  the  dismantling  or  de- 
struction of  a  corresponding  number  of 
older  ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers. 

Nixon,  1973:  Agreement  on  the  Prevention 
of  Nuclear  War.— Outlined  general  conduct 
of  both  countries  toward  each  other  and 
toward  third  countries  regarding  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  war.  Committed  both  na- 
tions to  consult  with  each  other  during  situ- 
ations which  could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

Nixon.  1974:  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.- 
Prohibited  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tesUs  exceeding  150  kilotons  in  explosive 
power.  The  threshold  is  militarily  important 
since  it  removes  the  possibility  of  testing 
new  or  existing  weapons  going  beyond  the 
limit  into  the  megaton  range.  In  Article  I 
both  parties  obligated  themselves  to  contin- 
ue negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  Not  yet  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Ford.  1974:  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty.— Companion  to  the  Threshold 
Treaty  above.  Insured  that  no  nuclear  ex- 
plosion for  peaceful  purposes  would  excede 
150  kilotons.  Provisions  for  on-site  inspec- 
tion. Not  yet  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Ford.  1974:  Vladivostok  Aide-Memoire.— 
Major  breakthrough  agreement  that  provid- 
ed basic  framework  for  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Carter.  1979:  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  iSALT  //A-Most 
comprehensive  offensive  arms  treaty  to 
date.  Restricted  what  the  Soviet  Union 
could  deploy  in  an  all  out  arms  race.  Al- 
lowed equal  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles. 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles,  heavy  bombers 
with  cruise  missiles,  banned  mobile  missiles 
and  rapid  reloading  of  silos,  limited  heavy 
missiles  and  the  number  of  warheads 
(MIRVs)  each  may  carry  to  10  on  ICBMs 
and  14  on  SLBMs.  Provisions  for  data  ex- 
change. Froze  number  of  ICBM  launchers 
(silos).* 
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HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 
m  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
to(iay  introduced  two  nearly  identical 
bills,  which  differ  only  in  the  proposed 
funding  mechanisms  but  have  the 
same  chief  goal,  to  demonstrate  new 
and  emerging  technologies  for  the  en- 
vironmentally clean  use  of  coal.  The 
first,  and  preferred  version  of  this  leg- 
islation, provides  funding  through  ex- 
isting appropriations  and  has  17  origi- 
nal cosponsors.  The  second,  which  I 
did  not  seek  cosponsors  for.  provides 
funding  through  new  authorization 
with  the  appropriations  source  yet  to 
be  determined.  Both  bills  are  entitled 
the  "Clean  Coal  Production  and  Utili- 
zation Technology  Demonstration 
Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enhanced   use  of 
our  Nations  abundant  coal  resources 
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can  be  made  possible  only  if  the  tech- 
nology is  developed  and  demonstrated 
to  address  the  acid  rain  and  other  pol- 
lution problems  and  broaden  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction  options  for  this 
important  domestic  energy  resource. 
These  environmental  problems  have 
raised  significant  political  concerns 
with  many  Members  and  it  is  obvious 
that  our  constituents  expect  leader- 
ship from  the  Congress  in  mitigating 
further  environmental  degradation 
from  the  necessary  use  of  fossil  energy 
resources. 

Our  proposed  legislation  is  designed 
to  address  these  environmental  prob- 
lems in  a  practical  and  politically  ac- 
ceptable fashion.  There  is  a  critical 
need  for  reasoned  and  deliberate 
action  on  acid  rain  with  acceleration 
of  the  research  program  as  the  only 
clear  requirement.  Our  goal  is  to  initi- 
ate and  expedite  existing  efforts  to 
broaden  the  technology  options  for 
mitigating  acid  rain  effects  through 
application  of  new  technologies.  As  re- 
gards longer  term  technologies,  there 
is  a  clear  Federal  need  to  encourage 
their  acceptance  in  the  marketplace 
through  demonstration  by  initiating 
an  accelerated  and  focused  effort  for 
coal  technology  demonstration. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed enormously  expensive  policies  for 
controlling  pollution  from  power- 
plants  and  other  coal  burning  facili- 
ties, which  I  cannot  support  at  this 
time  because  acid  rain  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. Also,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  every  Member  to  recognize 
that  we  cannot  simply  legislate  tech- 
nology: it  must  be  developed  and 
scaled-up  from  the  laboratory  bench. 
If  we  ever  expect  to  control  pollution 
from  coal  utilization,  there  must  be  a 
rational  program  to  develop  the  con- 
trol technology  in  phase  with  achiev- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  na- 
tional cost-benefit  stakes  in  acid  rain. 

With  all  of  the  political  furor  cre- 
ated over  acid  rain  and  the  vital  na- 
tional interests  associated  with  energy 
independence,  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  the  fossil  energy  research  and 
development  efforts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  budget  has  been  cut 
back  in  each  of  the  past  3  years.  Yet, 
even  in  the  face  of  private  sector  re- 
luctance to  prove  out  new  technologies 
for  improving  environmental  quality 
in  the  use  of  our  coal  resources,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  Gov- 
ernment action  is  not  only  warranted 
but  is  necessary  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment and  our  national  security. 

Our  legislation  establishes  a  technol- 
ogy demonstration  program  on  ad- 
vanced systems  for  coal  burning,  coal 
cleaning,  and  converting  coal  to  liquids 
and  gases.  Its  intermediate  goal  is  to 
reduce  air  pollution  from  coal-burning 
powerplants  and  other  facilities,  and 
the  longer  term  goal  is  to  prove  more 
efficient  and  environmentally  accepta- 
ble processes  for  advanced  combustion 
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producing  coal-derived  fuels.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  in  addition  to  his 
other  responsibilities  in  coal  research 
and  development. 

We  have  specified  four  near-term 
technologies  for  demonstration  which 
seem  promising  at  this  stage,  yet  have 
not  been  proven  at  scale.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  long-term,  second  generation 
technologies  which  may  provide  us 
with  the  answers  to  encourage  cost-ef- 
fective, clean  coal  usage. 

Our  preferred  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion differs  from  all  other  coal  tech- 
nology bills  principally  in  the  specified 
funding  mechanism.  Because  an  intent 
of  the  legislation  is  to  foster  the  tech- 
nology for  converting  coal  to  synthetic 
fuels,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  tap  the  funding  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  (SFO.  Of  the 
roughly  $18  billion  appropriated  to 
the  Energy  Security  Reserve,  which  is 
outstanding,  the  SFC  might  at  best 
use  only  $4  billion  through  this  fiscal 
year.  Our  legislation  proposes  to  real- 
locate just  $1.85  billion,  that  is,  10  per- 
cent of  the  overall  appropriation  for  a 
cause  that  is  most  complementary  to 
that  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(ESA).  In  this  way,  we  avoid  asking  for 
the  appropriation  of  new  funds  and  I 
believe  since  the  ESA  conferees  ex- 
pected a  DOE  demo  program  to 
remain  in  place,  we  support  a  program 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  that  act. 

The  other  version  of  this  legislation 
is  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as  my 
preferred  version,  but  provides  fund- 
ing through  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion rather  than  using  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve.  This  approach  is  less 
acceptable  to  me,  and  I  know  to  many 
of  you,  because  it  raises  the  budget  au- 
thority levels  in  the  face  of  rising  defi- 
cits. Although  I  felt  constrained  to 
offer  this  verison  as  an  alternative.  I 
am.  nevertheless,  hopeful  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  ask  this  body  to 
act  on  it.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  budget  outlays  for  either 
the  SFC  or  this  DOE  program  must  be 
faced  in  the  fiscal  year  1986-87  time- 
frame. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
support  I  have  gotten  in  the  early  cir- 
culation of  this  legislation  and  I  would 
encourage  other  Members  to  join  us  in 
sponsoring  this  important  coal  bill.  A 
summary  and  the  text  of  the  Clean 
Coal  Production  and  Utilization  Tech- 
nology Demonstration  Act  is  included 
for  the  use  of  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 
Summary  of  the  Clean  Coal  Production 

AND  Utilization  Technology  Demonstra- 
tion Act 

section  2— findings  and  purposes 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
has  vast  domestic  coal  resources  which  are 
in  the  national  interest  to  develop  and  uti- 
lize in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
demonstrate  advanced  methods  for  reducing 
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air  pollution  (including  acid  rain)  from  coal- 
burning  powerplants  and  other  coal  utiliza- 
tion facilities. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are:  1.  To  author- 
ize a  program  to  demonstrate  advanced  coal 
production  and  utilization  technologies  for 
reducing  air  pollution  from  coal-burning 
electric  powerplants.  including  emissions 
which  may  be  potentially  contributing  to 
acid  rain:  and  2.  Develop  and  demonstrate 
technologies  for  reducing  emissions  for  coal 
utilization  in  general. 

SECTION  3  — DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
technology  demonstration  program  on  ad- 
vanced systems  to  reduce  air  pollution  from 
coal-burning  powerplants  and  other  coal  uti- 
lization facilities.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  prepare  detailed  specifications  for  these 
advanced  systems,  and.  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment,  to  solicit  pro- 
po.sals  from  the  public  to  cooperatively  con- 
struct, install  and  operate  them. 

Detailed  specifications  must  be  prepared 
for  the  following  advanced  systems: 

Limestone  injection  multi-stage  burner  to 
reduce  SO^  and  NO^  emissions  by  at  least 
50%: 

Atmospheric  fluidized  bed  boiler  to  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  90%.  NO,  emis- 
sions to  a  maximum  of  .3  pounds/million 
BTU.  and  particulate  levels  to  a  maximum 
of  .03  pounds/million  BTU; 

Stack  emission  desulfurization  unit  to 
reduce  sulfur  oxide  emissions  by  at  least 
90%  by  weight  while  burning  coal  of  2.5% 
sulfur  by  weight; 

Coal  processing  facility  to  remove  at  least 
90%  of  total  sulfur  content; 

Other  undemonstrated  technologies 
emerging  from  research  and  development 
programs  which  could  reduce  emissions 
from  new  and  existing  coal-burning  power- 
plants; 

100  MW,  pressurized  fluidized  bed  com- 
bustion boiler; 

Gasification  combined  cycle  facilities  to 
demonstrate  ( 1 )  gasification  in  air  or  oxygen 
of  1000  tons  of  coal/day  capacity  while 
meeting  clean  air  standards;  and  (2)  ad- 
vanced gas  turbines. 

10-30  MW,  coal  gasification  fuel  cell 
system; 

15  MW,  or  less  coal-fired  gas  turbine; 

MHD  facility  of  10-50  megawatts  electric; 

5-10  tons/day  coal  liquifaction  pilot  plant; 
and 

Coal  gasification  system  of  15  MW,  equiv- 
alent. 

Other  systems  to  demonstrate  promising 
technologies  for  extracting  oil  and  gas  from 
shale  and  coal  through  field  tests. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  report  to  Con- 
gress at  least  45  days  prior  to  accepting  any 
proposal. 

SECTION  4— FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  five  year  plan  for 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

$1.85  billion  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Energy  Security  Re.serve  is  subject  to 
authorization  and  annual  appropriation  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  spend  $200 
million  of  the  $1.85  billion  from  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year 
1986. 

H.R.  5592 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Clean  Coal  Production  and  Utilization 
Technology  Demonstration  Act  ". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congre.ss  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  vast  domestic 
coal  resources  which  can  provide  a  long 
term,  secure,  and  relatively  inexpensive 
source  of  energy  for  meeting  the  Nation's 
electrical  generating  needs; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  find 
ways  to  utilize  more  of  our  most  abundant 
energy  resources  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner: 

(3)  existing  technology  for  reducing,  or 
■scrubbing",  sulfur  emissions  from  coal- 
burning  electric  powerplants  is  energy  in- 
tensive, prohibitively  expensive,  and  results 
in  a  residue  which  is  difficult  to  dispose  of 
and  is  a  potential  source  of  environmental 
concern  in  itself; 

(4)  it  is  in  the  near-  and  long-term  nation- 
al interest  to  demonstrate  the  most  techno- 
logically advanced  and  cost-effective  meth- 
ods for  reducing  air  pollution  from  coal- 
burning  electric  powerplants.  including 
those  emissions  which  may  potentially  be 
contributing  to  acid  rain; 

(5)  there  must  be  an  accelerated  and  fo- 
cused effort  to  develop  and  introduce  into 
the  marketplace  improved  and  advanced 
technologies  that  limit  the  emission  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxides,  toxic  trace 
elements,  and  particulate  matter  which 
result  from  coal  utilization; 

(6)  a  credible  and  productive  Federal  coal 
research  and  development  program  must  be 
defined  and  sustained;  and  such  a  program 
must  be  adequately  funded,  insulated  from 
short-term  political  and  market  fluctua- 
tions, sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  provide 
technology  options,  and  executed  in  coop- 
eration with  the  private  .sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(7)  the  United  Stales  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration is  not  responsible  for  demonstrat- 
ing advanced  coal  production  and  utilization 
technologies  at  pilot-plant  scale; 

(8)  the  Nation  has  significant  oil  and  gas 
resources  in  shale  and  underground  coal 
which  should  be  utilized  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's overall  fossil  fuel  mix; 

(9)  low  cost  hydrogen  production  from 
gasification  is  the  key  to  efficient  conver- 
sion of  our  domestic  coal  resource  to  liquid 
fuels;  and 

(10)  the  United  States  must  develop  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  capability  for  producing  liquid 
fuels  from  coal;  and  the  advanced  liquefac- 
tion technologies  involved  are  important  for 
conversion  of  our  plentiful  coal  resources. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1)  to  au- 
thorize a  program  to  demonstrate  advanced 
coal  production  and  utilization  technologies 
for  reducing  air  pollution  from  coal-burning 
electric  powerplants.  including  emissions 
which  may  potentially  be  contributing  to 
acid  rain,  and  (2)  to  identify,  develop,  and 
demonstrate  those  clean  coal  technologies 
which  may  be  developed  for  the  long  term 
for  reducing  emissions  from  coal  utilization. 

TECHNOLOGY  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  (in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary")  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  a  tech- 
nology demonstration  program  on  advanced 
systems  to  (1)  reduce  air  pollution  from 
coal-burning  powerplants  and  other  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  prove  more  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  processes  for  pro- 
ducing coal-derived  fuels.  Such  program  and 
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its  funding  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Re- 
search and  Base  Technology  activity  con- 
tained in  the  existing  fossil  energy  research 
and  development  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  de- 
tailed specifications  for  each  advanced 
system  identified  in  subsections  (b),  (c).  and 
(d);  and  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  proposals  from  the  public  to 
construct,  install,  and  operate  these  systems 
pursuant  to  such  detailed  specifications,  on 
a  cooperative  basis  with  appropriate  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary,  in  one  or  more 
new  or  existing  electric  powerplants. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  detailed 
specifications  for  advanced  systems  to  dem- 
onstrate each  of  the  following  near-term 
technologies: 

(1)  A  Limestone  Injection  Multistage 
Burner  (LIMB)  capable  of  being  installed  in 
new  or  existing  electric  powerplants  of  at 
least  100  megawatts  electrical  capacity.  The 
burner  must  be  designed  to  reduce  the  un- 
controlled levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  from  burning  coal  by  at 
least  50  percent  each. 

(2)  An  atmospheric  fluidized  bed  combus- 
tion boiler  capable  of  being  in.stalled  in  new 
or  existing  coal-burning  electric  power- 
plants  of  at  least  100  megawatts  electric  ca- 
pacity. The  fluidized  bed  combustion  boiler 
must  be  designed  to  reduce  the  potential 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  burning  coal 
by  at  least  90  percent  by  weight,  and  to 
reduce  levels  of  all  nitrogen  oxides  to  a  max- 
imum of  0.3  pounds  per  million  British  ther- 
mal units  (BTU)  and  particulate  levels  to  a 
maximum  of  .03  pounds  per  million  Btu. 

(3)  A  stack  emission  desulfurization  unit 
which  produces  only  dry  discharges  and  can 
be  installed  in  new  or  existing  coal-burning 
electric  powerplants  of  at  least  150 
megawatts  electric  capacity.  The  unit  shall 
be  designed  to  reduce  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
by  at  least  90  percent  by  weight  while  burn- 
ing coal  of  at  least  2.5  percent  of  sulfur  by 
weight. 

(4)  Coal  processing  facilities  which  would 
remove  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
sulfur  content  of  the  coal  and  be  designed 
to  remove  at  least  90  percent  of  total  sulfur 
content.  The  capacity  of  these  facilities 
must  be  at  least  50  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 

(5)  Other  undemonstrated  technologies 
emerging  from  United  States  and  interna- 
tional coal  research  programs  which  could 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen oxides,  and  particulate  emissions, 
from  new  and  existing  coal-burning  power- 
plants.  These  may  include  ibut  shall  not  be 
limited  to)  advanced  combined  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxides  control  processes,  advanced, 
dry  sorbent  injection,  and  processing  and 
combustion  of  clean  coal-derived  fuels  from 
advanced  processes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  detailed 
specifications  for  advanced  systems  to  dem- 
onstrate each  of  the  following  longer-term, 
second  generation  technologies: 

(DA  pressurized  fluidized  bed  combustion 
boiler  including  repowering  of  existing  oil  or 
gas-fired  utility  boilers  which  are  at  least 
100  megawatts  electric  in  size. 

(2)  Gasification  combined  cycle  facilities/ 
technology  capable  of  demonstrating  (A) 
gasification  in  air  and  oxygen  at  a  size  of 
1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  or-greater  and  the 
use  of  hot  gas  cleanup  devices  which 
remove  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides  to 
meet  or  exceed  national  clean  air  standards, 
and  (B)  advanced  gas  turbines  capable  of 
being  integrated  with  various  classes  of  gasi- 
fiers   and   with   gas   clean-up   technologies 
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which  demonstrate  long-life  and  meet  or 
exceed  national  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emis- 
sions standards. 

(3)  A  coal  gasification  fuel  cell  system  of 
10-30  megawatts  electric  including  a  state- 
of-the-art  gasifier  coupled  to  a  phosphoric 
acid  fuel  cell  This  system  should  be  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  fuel 
cell  to  function  on  coal-derived  gaseous  fuel. 

(4)  A  coal-fired  gas  turbine  of  15 
megawatts  electric  equivalent  or  less  de- 
signed to  be  fuel  flexible,  to  handle  various 
fuel  forms,  and  to  have  the  potential  of 
yielding  low  cost  power. 

(5)  A  magnetohydrodynamics  facility  of 
10-50  megawatts  electric  to  demonstrate  the 
engineering  feasibility  of  power  generation 
with  coal-fired  operation. 

(6 1  A  coal  liquefaction  pilot  plant  to  dem- 
onstrate an  advanced  coal-liquefaction  proc- 
ess at  5-10  tons  per  day. 

(7)  A  coal  gasification  system  of  50 
megawatts  electric  equivalent  designed  for 
optimal  production  of  hydrogen  suitable  for 
use  in  liquefaction  processes  and  in  upgrad- 
ing shale  oil  and  other  feedstocks. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  also  prepare  de- 
tailed specifications  for  systems  to  demon- 
strate any  other  advanced  technologies 
which  may  appear  promising  for  extracting 
gas  and  oil  from  shale  and  coal  through 
field  tests,  with  an  emphasis  on  exploiting 
these  resources  in  the  Eastern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  At  least  45  days  prior  to  accepting  any 
proposal  for  technology  demonstration  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  the  details  of  such  proposal 
and  explain  why  such  proposal  should  be  se- 
lected in  lieu  of  any  competing  proposals. 

FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary,  within  8  months 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  a  five-year 
national  coal  engineering,  development,  and 
technology  demonstration  plan.  Such  plan 
shall  be  updated  annually  and  submitted  to 
such  committees  by  January  31  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  useful- 
ness of  each  project  to  be  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  including  specifics  on  the 
potential  applications  for  the  technology  in- 
volved and  the  amount  of  emissions  reduc- 
tions which  could  be  achieved  through  the 
use  of  such  technology; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  cost  sharing  ar- 
rangements among  participants,  including 
any  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  by 
foreign  allies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
projects  involved; 

<3)  an  identification  and  definition  of  the 
near-  and  mid-term  options  for  expanding, 
in  an  environmentally  acceptable  manner, 
the  use  of  coal  in  the  electric  utility,  indus- 
trial, and  other  sectors  of  the  economy: 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
activities  which  have  been,  or  will  be.  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  such  options; 

(5)  a  statement  and  explanation  of  criteria 
for  setting  specific  priorities,  of  major 
project  milestones,  and  of  a  technology 
demonstration  strategy  for  achieving  these 
priorities  and  milestones; 

(6)  a  comprehensive  management  plan 
which  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the 
financial  requirements  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  five-year  plan,  and  a  listing  of 
the  expected  yearly  expenditures  to  carry 
out  such  plan;  and 
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(7)  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used 
to  expedite  the  transfer  of  the  technology 
involved  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the  dem- 
onstration program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  deposited 
in  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  195  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (Public  Law  96-294.  42  U.S.C.  8795). 
$1,850,000,000  shall  be  available  for  use  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  authorization  and  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  those 
purposes.  When  so  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  any  such  funds  so  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  from 
the  funds  reallocated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a).  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.« 
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THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ROLE  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  obvious  that  there  is  a  serious 
problem  concerning  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  While 
there  have  been  other  battles  over  the 
roles  of  each  branch  in  the  foreign 
policy  process,  this  time  it  has  reached 
dangerous  proportions.  Liberal  Demo- 
crats in  the  Congress  have  not  just  op- 
posed the  Pre.sidenfs  policies,  which  is 
their  undeniable  right,  but  they  have 
taken  outrageous  steps  toward  under- 
cutting those  policies.  There  is  little 
hope  of  any  policy  succeeding  if  there 
are  535  Members  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieve that  they  can  operate  their  own 
little  State  Department. 

While  no  one  can  deny  that  Con- 
gress does  have  a  role  in  American  for- 
eign policy,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Constitution  specifically  dele- 
gates foreign  policy  prerogatives  to 
the  President.  Conducting  foreign 
policy,  already  difficult  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  is  complicated  im- 
mensely when  the  Congress  oversteps 
it's  constitutional  bounds.  Hugh 
Sidney,  a  serious  and  accurate  observ- 
er of  the  American  political  process, 
has  written  a  column  in  the  April  30 
edition  of  Time  magazine  which  indi- 
cates how  serious  the  current  situation 
is.  I  submit  this  article  so  that  some  of 
my  colleague  may  see  the  devisive 
effect  they  are  having  upon  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  F>residency— Be  Wary  of  the  Cautious 
(By  Hugh  Sidey) 

One  worry  about  the  great  Washington 
shout-out  over  how  the  U.S.  should  stand 
tall  in  the  world  is  that  we  could  soon 
produce  a  feckless  breed  of  political  leaders 


who  would  spend  their  time  debating  how 
best  to  do  nothing. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  fretted 
about  that  in  his  office  the  other  day.  He  is 
partisan,  of  course,  but  his  concern  over 
America's  tendency  to  be  gun-shy  about 
world  involvement  reflects  a  broader  per- 
spective. T  think  you  have  to  be  willing  to 
be  engaged  where  you  think  you  might 
make  a  difference,"  he  said.  While  he 
talked,  the  arguments  about  our  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua  raged  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  the  memories  of  our  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  were  all  too  fresh. 

Shultz  accepts  that  such  failures  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  his  job.  But  any  U.S. 
leader,  he  believes,  must  take  these  types  of 
risks  or  the  world  will  overwhelm  us.  "l 
think  the  Lebanon  situation  was  one  that 
we  almost  necessarily  had  to  get  into."  says 
Shultz.  "So  we  didn't  succeed  in  attaining 
the  objectives  that  we  sought,  but  we 
haven't  failed  completely  either."  In  short, 
the  wilingness  to  try  was  an  important  part 
of  the  policy. 

There  is  about  Shultz  a  little  of  the 
Princeton  halfback  he  once  was:  a  bit  bat- 
tered but  more  determined  than  ever  to 
keep  running.  He  views  the  Democrats  who 
assault  him  ..'•very  day  as  unrealistic.  Gary 
Hart,  who  wants  the  U.S.  military  out  of 
Central  America,  "has  the  stop-the-world-I- 
want-to-get-off  idea."  the  Secretary  says. 
Criticism  from  allies  as  well  as  foes  will 
always  be  a  leader's  lot.  says  Shultz.  and  so 
too  will  be  internal  doubts  and  frustrations. 
But  much  of  what  he  hears  now,  he  pro- 
tests, is  "a  way  of  saying  we  should  never 
try  anything  that  is  difficult." 

There  are  echoes  of  Shultz's  position  in 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  ac- 
cusation that  Congress  meddles  too  much  in 
foreign  policy,  rarely  giving  a  presidential 
initiative  a  full  and  fair  chance.  A  former 
National  Security  Adviser  to  a  Democratic 
President  fears  that  the  Democrats  may 
this  year  produce  a  presidential  candidate,  a 
party  platform  and  a  campaign  mood  that 
will  be  strongly  isolationist.  Both  Walter 
Mondale  and  Gary  Hart  shy  too  much  from 
risk,  which  is  always  a  part  of  leadership, 
this  man  believes. 

The  enfant  terrible  of  the  House  floor, 
right-wing  Republican  Newt  Gingrich.  40.  of 
Georgia,  scales  the  rhetorical  heights  by 
quoting  Winston  Churchill  about  the  years 
before  World  War  II:  "The  malice  of  the 
wicked  was  reinforced  by  the  weakness  of 
the  virtues." 

Churchill  had  a  string  of  spectacular  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes.  So  did  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  domestic  policy  during  his 
struggle  to  lift  America  out  of  the  Depres- 
sion. John  Kennedy's  first  year  was  one  of 
almost  continuous  defeat,  but  fortunately,  it 
was  a  year  also  marked  by  unceasing  experi- 
ment in  diplomacy  and  military  improve- 
ment. In  the  American  legend,  the  discour- 
agements with  men  and  events  heaped  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  early  years  of  the 
Civil  War  sent  him  into  fits  of  melancholia. 
But  he  always  climbed  out  and  tried  again. 
He  did  something.  That  is  not  the  least  of 
the  characteristics  that  kept  Richard  Nixon 
at  the  center  of  our  political  life  for  nearly 
40  years.  Even  today  he  runs  a  kind  of 
shadow  presidency  that  speaks  with  the 
tempering  that  has  come  from  defeat  after 
defeat  but  still  endures,  uring  the  likes  of 
Shultz  to  come  back  stronger  after  each 
rebuff. 

The  one  thing  worse  that  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts in  the  Middle  East,  Central  America  or 
anywhere  might  be  to  do  nothing  at  all,  a 


pleasant  prospect  in  the  short  run  but  a 
course  that  often  invites  the  ultimate  disas- 
ter. 

A  long  time  ago,  students  of  power  con- 
cocted a  formula  that  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
proved: "An  army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion 
would  be  better  than  an  army  of  lions  led  by 
a  stag."* 


DANGEROUS  PRECEDENTS  EM- 
PHASIZE THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF 
THE  "DEAR  COMMAND  ANTE 
LETTER" 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  by  Morton  Kon- 
dracke.  "Will  Soviets  Meddle  With 
Our  Election?"  is  a  clear  warning  to 
every  American  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing danger  of  foreign  countries 
deliberately  interfering  in,  and  manip- 
ulating, the  American  political  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Kondracke  cites  several  Soviet 
attempts  to  exert  such  influence.  For 
example,  he  notes  the  Soviet  efforts  to 
influence  the  recent  election  in  West 
Germany  and  their  stalling  on  arms 
control  negotiations.  He  also  cites  at- 
tempts by  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
during  the  Iranian  crisis,  by  guerrilla 
groups  in  El  Salvador,  and  by  the 
Marxists  in  Nicaragua.  These  exam- 
ples serve  as  a  chilling  reminder  to 
every  American  that  as  foreign  gov- 
ernments grow  smarter,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing danger  that  their  attempts  to 
exploit  our  open  free  political  system 
will  grow  greater. 

In  particular,  as  Mr.  Kondracke 
notes,  the  •  •  •  Soviets  meddled 
deeply  in  last  years  West  German 
elections.  They  did  so  rather  deftly  for 
a  time,  too  •  *  ••  and  "The  guerrilla 
groups  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua  also  know  how  to 
affect  American  political  institutions. 
They  regularly  time  military  offen- 
sives and  negotiating  offers  to  affect 
votes  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Kondracke  notes,  "There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  suggest  that,  de- 
spite Mr.  Chernenkos  flat  denial  on 
April  8,  the  Soviets  are  already  at- 
tempting to  affect  the  American  elec- 
tions." 

Let  me  suggest  that  while  Mr.  Kon- 
dracke might  not  agree  with  my  con- 
clusions, I  believe  that  his  article 
reemphasizes  how  dangerous  the 
"Dear  Commandante  letter"'  to  Nicara- 
gua, signed  by  10  leading  House  Demo- 
crats, is.  It  also  shows  the  need  to  set  a 
precedent  that  such  letters  and  behav- 
ior are  unacceptable,  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  invite  for- 
eign governments  to  manipulate 
American  politics  or  to  influence  the 
balance  of  political  power  inside  the 
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United  States.  The  text  of  the  column 
follows: 

Will  Soviets  Meddle  With  Our  Election? 
(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
This    presidential    election    may    develop 
into  more  than  a  contest  between  American 
parties.  We  may   have  foreign  adversaries 
homing  in— possibly  violently. 

Konstantin  Chernenko.  for  one.  has  said 
specifically  that  he  is  not  conducting  Soviet 
policy  to  affect  the  American  elections.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  would 
say  the  same,  as  would  left-wing  revolution- 
ary leaders  in  Central  America. 

Yet.  judging  by  the  record,  why  should 
anyone  believe  them?  The  Soviets  meddled 
deeply  in  last  year's  German  elections.  They 
did  so  rather  deftly  for  a  time.  too.  invent- 
ing one  peace  overture  after  another  to  sup- 
port the  Social  Democratic  Party,  which 
probably  would  have  rejected  deployment  of 
U.S.  mi.ssiles  had  it  been  elected. 

Something  happened  in  Moscow,  however, 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  West  German 
voting.  From  soft  and  seductive,  the  Soviet 
line  suddenly  swerved  and  became  turbulent 
and  threatening. 

One  Soviet  press  article  said  a  victory  by 
the  conservative  Christian  Democratic 
Union  would  lead  Germany  to  "the  nuclear 
gallows."  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  said  U.S.  missile  deployment 
would  lead  to  "an  extended  nuclear  confron- 
tation" amid  which  West  Germany  "cannot 
be  ignored." 

The  Soviet  attempt  to  intimidate  Germa- 
ny failed— the  CDU  won  and  the  missiles 
are  being  deployed— but  the  example  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Soviets  are  not  averse  to 
playing  in  other  countries'  politics.  Why  not 
in  America's,  loo? 

Meanwhile,  the  Ayatollah  already  has 
some  experience  with  American  elections. 
He  helped  elect  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980  by 
holding  onto  the  U.S.  Embassy  hostages  in 
Tehran.  He  has  not  been  adverse  to  med- 
ding  in  U.S.  policy  since  then,  either.  It  was 
an  Iranian-backed  Shi'ite  group  which  per- 
petrated the  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
barracks  in  Beirut  last  fall.  It  cannot  have 
e.scaped  Mr.  Khomeini  how  the  bombing 
broke  America's  will  to  persist  in  Lebanon 
and  led  to  cries  for  a  withdrawal. 

The  guerrilla  groups  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  also  know  how- 
to  affect  American  political  institutions. 
They  regularly  time  military  offensives  and 
negotiating  offers  to  affect  votes  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that,  despite  Mr.  Chernenko's  flat  denial  on 
April  8,  the  Soviets  already  are  attempting 
to  affect  the  American  elections. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  administration  in  one  forum 
or  another.  Soviet  diplomats.  Olympic  offi- 
cials, and  academics  are  all  spouting  the 
same  line— that  Ronald  Reagan  is  impossi- 
ble to  deal  with  and  that  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions have  never  been  worse  and  are  getting 
more  dangerous  by  the  day. 

The  Soviet  walkout  from  talks  about  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons  and  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  strategic  arms 
talks  seem  to  be  part  of  the  same  strategy  of 
convincing  the  world  (and  the  American 
public,  too)  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  making  the 
world  unsafe. 

Yet  the  Soviets  know  that  President 
Reagan  wants— and.  politically,  may  need- 
progress  on  arms  control  prior  to  the  No- 
vember election. 

Mr.  Reagan  totally  altered  his  rhetoric  in 
January,  offering  to  show  flexibility  in  ne- 
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gotiations  and  to  consider  any  Soviet  pro- 
posal. Behind  the  scenes,  the  word  has  been 
out  for  weeks  that  the  United  States  would 
be  willing  to  reach  a  quick  interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  weapons  instead  of  push- 
ing for  a  full  START  treaty. 

Such  an  option  was  suggested  on  a 
Sunday  talk  show  in  January  by  former  Na- 
tinal  Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 
a  Democrat.  The  next  day.  Mr.  Brzezinski 
received  a  phone  call  from  President 
Reagan,  who  said:  "This  is  one  of  your  fans 
calling.  " 

Extensive  administration  study  of  Mr. 
Brzezinski's  ideas  ensued,  and  the  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  such  a  deal  as  Mr. 
Brzenzinski  proposed  could  be  had  more  or 
less  for  the  asking. 

The  deal  involves  American  acceptance  of 
the  Soviet  START  proposal  of  limiting  bal- 
listic missile  launchers  to  1.800  on  each  side, 
and  the  Soviets'  agreeing  to  the  American 
idea  of  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  each  side's  arsenal.  Mr. 
Reagan  originally  suggested  a  limit  of  5.000 
warheads  (down  from  8.000  on  each  side  at 
present ).  but  Mr.  Brzezinski  is  suggesting 
7.000  as  a  START  starter,  and  the  adminis- 
tration would  go  along. 

Such  a  deal  could  be  sealed  at  a  Reagan- 
Chernenko  summit  just  like  the  one  that 
former  President  Gerald  Ford  held  in  1974 
with  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  at 
Vladivostok.  The  agreement  would  net  have 
to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  could  come  back  saying— with  justi- 
fication—that it  was  a  better  deal  than 
either  "Vladivostok  or  President  Jimmy 
Carter's  SALT  II  Treaty,  both  of  which  left 
each  side  with  more  than  2.250  launchers. 

Why  doesn't  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
the  deal?  Three  plausible  reasons  have  been 
discussed:  (1)  the  Soviets  are  waiting  for  a 
better  offer  from  Reagan.  (2)  they  don't 
want  to  help  Reagan's  political  chances,  and 
(3)  they  do  not  have  their  own  internal  poli- 
tics sorted  out  yet. 

Mr.  Chernenko's  elevation  to  the  Soviet 
presidency  more  or  less  eliminates  point 
three.  One  other  possibility  is  a  variation  of 
points  one  and  two— that  the  Soviets  are 
waiting  to  see  how  American  politics  are  de- 
veloping and  won't  make  a  deal  if  Mr. 
Reagan  looks  like  a  loser,  but  will  if  he 
seems  certain  to  win. 

In  other  words.  Soviet  policy  may  not 
affect  the  election  outcome,  but  be  affected 
by  it.  If  the  Ayatollah  or  Central  American 
guerrillas  try  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  election,  they  may  not  succeed,  either, 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  tried.* 


CRS  STUDY:  PRODUCTION  OF 
BINARIES  COULD  LEAD  TO  CW 
PROLIFERATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  just  released  a  report 
entitled  ""Binary  Weapons:  Implica- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Chemical  Stockpile 
Modernization  Program  For  Chemical 
Weapons  Proliferation."  which  con- 
cludes that  producing  binary  chemical 
weapons  undermines  a  variety  of  mill- 
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tary,  technical,  political,  psychologi- 
cal, and  moral  constraints  now  prohib- 
iting other  nations  from  producing  or 
using  chemical  weapons. 

The  CRS  study  refutes  the  argu- 
ment of  binary  proponents  that 
chemicals  used  to  produce  binary 
chemical  weapons  are  harmless.  DF.  a 
precursor  chemical  needed  to  produce 
the  deadly  nerve  gas.  "has  a  chemical 
structure  similar  to  that  of  many 
phosphorus-based  insecticides."  DF  is 
toxic  and  is  lethal  in  relatively  large 
amounts.  Those  working  with  the 
chemical  would  need  to  take  safety 
precautions. 

Binary  chemical  weapons,  the  study 
reports,  are  not  more  militarily  effi- 
cient than  unitary  weapons.  In  fact, 
binaries  are  inefficient  in  ways  that 
unitaries  are  not.  For  example,  the  re- 
action within  the  binary  system 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  go  to  comple- 
tion if  suboptimal  reaction  conditions 
are  present  during  its  flight  toward 
the  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  additional 
proof  that  the  Congress  should  stand 
behind  our  15  year  commitment  not  to 
produce  costly  and  unnecessary  binary 
chemical  weapons.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  most  worthwhile  report.  Wayne 
Biddle's  article.  "New  Chemical  Weap- 
ons Reported  Less  Efficient."  from  the 
Monday.  April  30  New  York  Times  is 
an  excellent  outline  of  the  highlights 
of  the  report.  Mr.  Biddle's  article  fol- 
lows: 

New  Chemical  Weapons  Reported  Less 

Efficient 

(By  Wayne  Biddle) 

Washington.  April  29.— New  chemical 
weapons  sought  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion may  be  less  efficient  as  weapons  and 
more  conducive  to  arms  proliferation  and 
terrorist  use  than  existing  types,  according 
to  a  study  by  a  nonpartisan  Congressional 
organization. 

The  new  weapons,  called  binary  because 
they  rely  on  two  nonlethal  chemicals  that 
would  mix  to  become  lethal  after  the  am- 
munition had  been  fired,  are  part  of  a  $1.1 
billion  chemical  warfare  program  requested 
for  the  1985  fiscal  year  by  President 
Reagan.  Of  this  sum.  $105  million  is  to  pre- 
pare for  production  of  binary  artillery  shells 
and  aerial  bombs  called  Bigeye  that  would 
release  nerve  gas. 

The  American  chemical  warfare  stockpile 
consists  of  weapons  that  contain  lethal 
nen.e  gas.  No  new  chemical  arms  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  since  1968. 

Congress  has  consistently  denied  the  Pen- 
tagon money  to  produce  binary  weapons, 
though  it  has  approved  funds  for  a  factory 
in  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  that  would  manufacture 
binary  weapons.  The  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
authorization  act  allowed  preparations  for 
binary  production,  but  prohibited  the  final 
assembly  of  any  weapons  until  Oct.  1  1985, 
when  the  President  would  have  to  certify 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to  make 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

On  the  issue  of  chemical  weapons  prolif- 
eration, the  study,  conducted  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  said  that  the 
"chemistry  of  binary  weapons  makes  them 
easier  to  produce  than  unitaries,"  or  wcap- 
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ons  that  use  a  single  gas.  The  study  said 
that  binary  weapons  "require  lower  invest- 
ments of  capital,  skilled  labor,  and  expertise 
than  their  unitary  counterparts." 

"A  move  by  the  U.S.  or  any  other  state  to 
produce,  stockpile  and  deploy  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons  will  not  necessarily  cause  ter- 
rorists to  want  binaries  per  se,  but  it  would 
probably  reduce  the  political  and  motiva- 
tional factors  inhibiting  their  decision"  to 
seek  chemical  arms,  the  report  concluded. 

The  Congressional  study  also  said  there 
were  "significant  mispercptions  regarding 
binary  technology."  For  example,  it  .said,  all 
binary  ingredients  are  not  harmless.  Of  the 
two  chemical  precursors  of  a  nerve  gas 
known  as  GB  or  sarin  that  would  be  formed 
in  the  artillery  shells,  one  is  toxic  and  would 
require  safety  precautions,  the  study  said. 

MAY  NOT  MIX  PROPERLY 

Moreover,  "Binaries  are  inefficient  in 
ways  unitary  weapons  are  not,"  the  report 
found.  It  said  that  the  chemical  ingredients 
in  the  weapons  may  not  mix  properly  if  a 
shell's  flight  is  too  brief  or  if  a  bomb's  glide 
path  is  too  long. 

•An  additional  problem  exists  for  Bigeye 
bombs,  the  report  said.  The  two  chemicals 
that  form  a  nerve  gas  known  as  VX  In  a 
Bigeye  are  mixed  once  a  plane  carrying  the 
bomb  is  airborne  and  ready  to  drop  the 
bomb.  An  aircraft  would  not  be  permitted  to 
return  to  base  with  a  bomb  onboard  in 
which  the  gases  have  mixed  to  become 
lethal,  the  report  said.  Pilots  returning  with 
an  unused  Bigeye  "would  have  to  find  a 
place  to  safely  jettison  it."  the  report  said. 

In  testimony  last  week  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Theodore  S.  Gold,  head  of  chemical 
warfare  programs  in  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment, said  the  Administration's  1985  budget 
request  "does  not  include  funds  for  com- 
plete facilities,  for  all  the  component  parts, 
nor  the  load,  assembly,  and  pack  "  of  binary 
weapons.  He  .said  that  about  $90  million 
more  would  be  required  to  complete  produc- 
tion facilities  at  Pine  Bluff,  and  about  SIO 
million  more  would  be  needed  to  finish 
weapons  that  would  be  started  if  the  1985 
request  were  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Gold  said  the  American  stockpile  of 
chemical  artillery  shells,  produced  from 
1955  to  1968.  "appears  to  be  in  good  shape 
today."  He  .said  that  an  investigative  panel 
had  determined  that  "at  least  50  percent  "  of 
the  nerve  gas,  which  is  older  than  the  muni- 
tions themselves,  should  still  be  usable  by 
1990. 

SIZE  OF  STOCKPILE  A  SECRET 

The  size  and  composition  of  the  American 
chemical  weapons  stockpile  are  military  se- 
crets, though  professional  journals  estimate 
that  there  are  between  30.000  and  40,000 
tons  of  usable  lethal  chemicals.  About  half 
of  this  is  thought  to  be  GB  and  VX  nerve 
gas.  with  the  rest  being  mustard  gas  of 
World  War  II  vintage.  The  Soviet  arsenal  is 
presumed  by  experts  to  be  comparable. 

In  addition  to  the  $105  million  for  prep- 
arations to  produce  binary  weapons.  Mr. 
Gold  said  the  Administration  was  request- 
ing $431  million  for  protective  equipment, 
$26  million  to  maintain  the  current  stock- 
pile, $150  million  to  destroy  obsolete  weap- 
ons and  $20  million  for  a  new  scientific  labo- 
ratory at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  with  the 
balance  of  the  funds  requested  going  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Congressional  study  noted  that 
"other  systems  for  the  delivery  of  chemical 
agents  are  in  various  stages  of  research  and 
development,      including      the      Multiple 
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Launch  Rocket  System,  cruise  missiles,  and 
ground-launched  and  air-launched  mis- 
siles,"* 


THE  UNEQUAL  ACCESS  BILL 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  the  Hou.se  will  consider 
the  "Equal  Access  Act"  (H.R.  5345) 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The 
Washington  Post  has  twice  published 
editiorials  which  expressed  grave  con- 
cern about  the  bill.  The  April  13  edi- 
tiorial  pointed  out  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York, 
Gary  Ackerman,  offered  a  number  of 
amendments  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited discrimination  against  minori- 
ty religions  and  prohibited  outside  re- 
ligious leaders  from  conducting  reli- 
gious activities  in  the  public  schools. 
Unfortunately,  these  amendments 
were  defeated, 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  carefully  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  prior  to  House  action  on  H,R. 
5345. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Unequal  Access  bill 

We  publish  today  letters  from  proponents 
of  the  so-called  Equal  Access  Bill  reported 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee last  week.  The  bill  would  require  any 
secondary  school  that  allowed  any  student 
groups  to  meet  during  free  lime  on  school 
property  to  allow  religious  groups  the  use  of 
similar  facilities.  Failure  to  comply  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  all  federal  funding  for 
the  .school  system. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  reasons 
why  this  simple-sounding  bill  is  objection- 
able. First,  public  secondary  .schools  are  not 
usually,  during  the  school  day.  used  as 
public  forums.  Laurence  Tribe  mentions  in 
his  letter  the  Widmar  case,  which  we  had 
cited,  though  not  in  the  context  he  suggests. 
In  Widmar,  the  Supreme  Court  allowed  reli- 
gious student  meetings  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Students  at  that 
institute  are  adults,  they  are  not  attending 
classes  under  compulsion  of  law,  and  the 
university  had  a  policy  allowing  more  than 
100  groups  of  all  varieties  to  use  their  meet- 
ing rooms.  As  the  Supreme  Court  carefully 
pointed  out,  the  university  was  a  true  open 
forum,  and  religious  groups  could  not, 
therefore,  be  excluded.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration, however,  deals  with  children  and 
would  allow  school  administrators  to  bar  all 
.sorts  of  groups— political,  social,  ethnic- 
while  still  requiring  that  religious  groups  be 
allowed  to  meet. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  that  some  religious  groups  with  only 
a  few  adherents  could  be  denied  the  use  of 
school  facilities  and  that  ministers  and 
laymen  representing  religious  organizations 
could  attend  these  meetings— on  school 
properly  and  on  school  time— and  lead  stu- 
dents in  prayer  and  workship.  Testimony 
before  Congress  Is  replete  with  expressions 
of  this  understanding.  Rep.  Gary  Ackerman 
(D-N.Y.)  offered  amendments  at  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  markups 


to  prohibit  both  practices.  His  amendments 
were  defeated. 

Many  well-meaning  people  in  Congress  do 
not  seem  to  understand  what  is  so  troubling 
about  this  measure.  "The  practical  result  of 
the  bill,  "  said  Linda  Tarr-Whelan  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  opposition, 
"would  be  extraordinarily  divisive."  Public 
schools  should  simply  not  be  in  the  business 
of  encouraging  children  to  separate  into 
groups  for  religious  purposes.  Each  Ameri- 
can is  free  to  follow  the  tenets  of  the  Rev. 
Sun  Myung  Moon,  Louis  Farrakhan  or  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  That  is  guaranteed  by  the 
free  exercise  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  when  these  religious  leaders  or 
their  surrogates  are  given  time  and  space  to 
promote  their  beliefs  in  the  public  .schools, 
while  others  may  be  cut  out  because  their 
group  is  small,  we  run  directly  Into  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  establishment  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

This  bill  creates  a  risk  that  children  will 
believe  that  their  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators and  the  government  are  promoting 
rel'gion,  and  even  in  some  cases  favor  some 
religions  over  others.  The  way  to  avoid  this 
risk  is  to  keep  religion  in  homes  and  church- 
es and  to  spend  school  time  on  education.* 


CRIME  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr,  LUJAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March 
16,  1983,  the  administration  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  its  proposed  com- 
prehensive crime  control  legislation.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  same  date— in  the 
House  as  H.R.  2151  and  in  the  Senate 
as  S.  829.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  its  version  of  the  legislation.  S. 
1762.  and  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
do  the  same.  This  legislation  has  been 
called  the  most  significant  Federal  an- 
ticrime  measure  in  over  a  decade.  We 
owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  move  this 
legislation  promptly,  because  it  is  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  proposal 
for  reform  of  certain  aspects  of  our 
Federal  criminal  law  and  because  it  is 
a  vitally  important  subject,  impacting 
strongly  on  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
all  our  citizens. 

The  Senate  bill,  S,  1762,  contains  10 
titles,  all  of  which  are  especially  criti- 
cal reforms  in  combating  violent 
crime.  They  include  bail  and  sentenc- 
ing reform,  criminal  forfeitures  and 
revision  of  the  insanity  defense.  All  of 
these  areas  address  specific  problems 
in  current  law.  For  example,  the  meas- 
ure would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
grant  pretrial  release  to  those  particu- 
lar defendants  who  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  community. 
Currently,  under  chapter  207  of  title 
18,  it  appears  that  when  considering 
pretrial  release  in  noncapital  cases, 
the  judicial  officer  may  consider  only 
whether  the  defendant  will  appear  at 
trial  or  other  judicially  required  pro- 
ceedings. Danger  to  the  community 
and  to  others  is  only  specified  as  a 
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consideration  in  postconviction  or  cap- 
ital cases.  This  proposal  includes  meas- 
ures that  would  take  into  account 
safety  of  others  and  the  community 
when  considering  pretrial  release. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  this  and  other  areas  of  the  Feder- 
al criminal  law  are  in  urgent  need  of 
reforms  such  as  the  one  just  de- 
scribed—reforms which  have  long  been 
urged  by  those  who  are  concerned 
with  our  ability  to  deal  with  violent 
crime  and  repeat  offenders.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by  urging 
my  colleagues  to  move  this  legislation 
promptly.  The  matter  is  too  urgent 
and  of  too  great  an  importance  to  our 
law-abiding  constituents  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  committee.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  us  who  take  our  responsibil- 
ities seriously  w'ould  agree  that  the 
Hou.se  should  stop  deliberately  stalling 
on  S.  1762  and  allow  it  to  reach  the 
floor  so  that  we  might  all  have  the  op- 
portunity for  full  and  fair  debate.# 


HISPANIC  REGIONAL  BUSINESS 
CONFERENCE 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
17.  1984.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Los  Angeles  Hispanic  Re- 
gional Business  Conference.  The  con- 
ference provided  a  unique  opportunity 
for  Hispanic  business  organizations  to 
meet  and  exchange  ideas.  It  also  al- 
lowed these  organizations  to  begin  de- 
veloping future  strategies  to  enhance 
and  promote  their  businesses. 

The  Los  Angeles  Hispanic  Regional 
Business  Conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  cosponsored  by  five  other 
Hispanic  business  organizations. 
Among  its  cosponsors  was  the  Los  An- 
geles Latin  Business  Association. 

At  this  time  I  w'ould  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  the  president  of  this  or- 
ganization to  the  participants  of  the 
conference. 

Statement  of  Raymond  Rodriquez, 
president,  Latin  Business  Association 
follows: 

President's  Message 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  founded  on 
September  4,  1781  as  (El  Pueblo  de  la  Reina 
de  Los  Angeles,  The  Village  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Angels).  This  tiny  settlement  was  origi- 
nally populated  by  a  group  of  11  families 
comprising  44  persons  recruited  from 
Mexico  whose  purpose  was  to  establish  out- 
posts for  Spain.  In  two  centuries  this  dusty 
pueblo  has  gradually  transformed  into  a 
huge  urban  complex  of  world  wide  impor- 
tance and  Hispanic  influence. 

Because  Los  Angeles  has  belonged  to 
three  countries,  Spain,  Mexico  and  The 
United  States,  The  Latin  Business  Associa- 
tion also  represents  Latino  business  owTiers 
from  every  Spanish  speaking  country  in  the 
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world.  Our  current  1984  officers  come  from 
Colombia,  Peru.  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo. 
U.S.A.  just  to  name  a  few. 

During  the  last  50  years  the  Los  Angeles 
area  has  witnessed  the  development  of  some 
of  the  most  important  influential  associa- 
tions of  our  time.  The  contributions  of  these 
Hispanic  associations  of  Los  Angeles  has 
reached  international  acclaim. 

On  behalf  of  our  officers,  directors.  Board 
of  Trustees  and  general  membership,  we 
invite  you  to  join  us  in  networking  with  the 
USHCO.  The  Hispanic  Bankers  Association. 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mexican- 
American  Grocers  Association,  not  just  a 
force  for  the  80's.  but  as  a  united  voice  call- 
ing upon  those  who  are  in  decision  policy 
making,  that  the  Hispanic  business  owners 
of  America  will  indeed  make  the  difference 
in  this  country. 

Raymond  Rodriguez.  President. 

Latin  Business  AssociatioTum 


THE  NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 

ENDURE    5    YEARS    OF    EMPTY 
SANDINISTA  PROMISES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr,  YOLTJG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sandinistas  i  aling  Nicaragua 
have  been  in  power  almost  5  years,  but 
have  yet  to  deliver  on  any  of  their 
promises  to  provide  free  elections, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
human  rights. 

Never  has  this  been  clearer  than 
during  the  Easter  season  when  on 
Good  Friday,  more  than  100,000  Nica- 
raguans  turned  out  in  Managua  to  ob- 
serve the  holy  day  and  loudly  protest 
the  Sandinista  government's  attempts 
to  stifle  religious  worship. 

On  Easier  Sunday,  a  pastoral  letter 
from  Nicaragua's  nine  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  was  read  during  worship 
services  asking  that  all  Nicaraguans 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
Sandinista's  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge  promptly  denounced  this  sug- 
gestion of  peace  saying: 

This  is  a  criminal  suggestion.  The  pastoral 
letter  seeks  confrontation  and  violates  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Clearly  the  Sandinistas  have  demon- 
strated that  peace  does  violate  the  law 
of  their  land,  as  does  the  freedom  to 
worship  and  the  right  to  a  free  press. 
A  Nicaraguan  pastor  who  visited  the 
United  States  last  month  told  of  the 
atrocities  the  Sandinistas  have  com- 
mited  against  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  their  religious  leaders. 

Prudencio  Ballodano.  a  pastor  in  the 
Unified  Pentecostal  Mission  in  Nicara- 
gua, was  attacked  and  tortured  by  a 
Sandinista  army  unit  who  bayoneted 
his  neck  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears, 
saying: 

We  are  Communists  and  don't  believe  in 
God. 
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This  is  another  example  of  the  per- 
verted view  the  Sandinistas  have  of 
human  rights  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

In  the  most  recent  attack  on  reh- 
gion,  the  Sandinistas,  through  their 
government  sponsored  newpapers. 
have  launched  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  Managua's  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo.  The  San- 
dinistas have  attempted  to  link  the 
archbishop  to  former  Nicaraguan 
President  Somoza  through  old  photo- 
graphs and  false  headlines. 

The  Sandinistas  believes  that  by 
controlling  the  Nicaraguan  press  and 
scaring  people  away  from  the  church- 
es, the  Conununist  control  of  Nicara- 
gua will  flourish.  Instead,  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  is  finding  that  the 
Nicaraguan  people  will  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  rights  and  will  not  be  si- 
lenced until  the  Government  fulfills 
its  promises  of  1979: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30.  1984] 
Archbishop  Raps  Media  in  Nicaragua 

Managua.  Nicaragua.— Managua's  Roman 
Catholic  archibishop  issued  a  letter  accus- 
ing the  government-controlled  news  media 
of  conducting  a  campaign  against  him  and 
saying  the  media  would  be  responsible  for 
his  safety. 

The  office  of  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando 
y  Bravo  said  in  the  letter  dated  Saturday 
that  the  media  of  the  left-wing  Sandinista 
junta  was  trying  to  'darken"  the  church 
leader's  reputation  by  making  him  appear 
to  be  a  rightist. 

It  said  the  church  was  holding  'the  offi- 
cial means  of  communication"  responsible 
for  "anything  that  might  happen  in  terms 
of  the  personal  safety"  of  the  archbishop. 

Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  has  frequent- 
ly been  critical  of  the  Sandinistas,  who 
gained  control  of  the  country  after  winning 
the  civil  war  against  the  government  of  the 
late  President  Anastasio  Somoza  in  July 
1979. 

Church-state  tensions  increased  after  a 
pastoral  letter  was  read  in  Catholic  church- 
es on  Easter  Sunday  calling  for  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  anti-Sandi- 
nista  rebels. 

The  archbishop's  office  said  the  prelate 
was  in  Rome  on  Saturday,  meeting  with 
Pope  John  Paul  11  and  other  church  lead- 
ers. 

Articles  and  broadcasts  critical  of  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo  have  beome  promi- 
nent since  the  Easter  statement. 

On  Tuesday,  the  government  newspaper 
Barricada  published  old  photographs  of  the 
archbishop  meeting  with  Mr.  Somoza.  On 
the  same  day.  the  pro-government  newspa- 
per El  Nuevo  Diario  carried  a  picture  of  the 
archbishop  with  the  headline,  "Guess 
Who's  in  Florida?"  Many  Nicaraguans  con- 
sider Florida  a  haven  for  ex-members  of  Mr. 
Somoza's  national  guard. 

"Not  having  any  meaningful  argument 
against  (the  pastoral)  call  for  reconciliation, 
they  have  Ijegun  to  attack  the  archbishop 
.  .  .  trying  to  darken  his  image  as  pastor." 
the  statement  from  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravos  office  said.  "They  (the  government 
media)  have  manipulated  mere  meetings 
and  acts  of  protocol  from  the  past"  in  a  way 
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that    makes    the    archbishop    appear    as   a 

Somoza  supporter,  it  added. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  24.  19841 
Nicaraguan,  in  Washington.  Says  He  Was 
Tortured  by  Sandinistas 

Washington.  April  23.— Prudencio  Balto- 
dano  wears  a  white  cloth  over  his  ears  to 
cover  scars  that  he  said  remain  from  being 
tortured  by  Nicaraguan  Army  forces  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  Baltodano.  who  says  he  was  a  Pente- 
costal preacher  and  farmer  in  El  Tendido 
near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  when 
he  was  attacked,  came  to  Washington  re- 
cently under  the  sponsorship  of  Nicaraguan 
rebels  to  tell  his  story  of  torture  to  Con- 
gress, the  United  Nations  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Mr.  Baltodano  is  the  latest  Nicaraguan  or 
Salvadoran  to  come  to  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  an  organization  either  favor- 
ing or  opposing  United  States  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  bear  witness  to  atrocities 
said  to  have  been  committed  by  government 
forces  or  rebels  in  the  region.  The  goal  of 
these  visits  is  to  try  to  influence  public  and 
Congressional  sentiment  about  Central 
America. 

Last  year,  several  Nicaraguans  who  said 
they  had  been  mistreated  by  United  States- 
supported  rebels  were  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  opponents  of  United  States  covert  ac- 
tivities and  were  made  available  to  reporters 
for  interviews. 

WANTS  TO  testify 

Mr.  Baltodano  .said  in  an  interview  that  he 
wants  to  testify  about  repression  in  his 
homeland,  and  about  how  one  of  his  ears 
was  cut  off  and  he  was  bayoneted  in  the 
neck  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  his 
religious  beliefs. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Nicaraguan  Embas- 
sy. Isolda  Hurtado.  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Baltodano  or 
of  the  attack  he  described.  "It  is  another 
story  made  up  by  the  contras  to  discredit 
Nicaragua. "  she  said,  referring  to  the  Nica 
raguan  rebel  forces  by  the  name  under 
which  they  are  known  in  Central  America. 

The  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  has  interviewed  Mr.  Bal- 
todano and  considers  his  story  authentic, 
according  to  Marta  Patricio  Baltodano.  the 
commission's  national  coordinator. 

Mrs.  Baltodano.  who  is  no  relation  to  Mr. 
Baltodano.  said  by  telephone  from  Managua 
that  the  commission  expects  to  present  his 
case  to  the  Nicaraguan  Goverrunent  this 
week. 

Miss  Hurtado.  the  embassy  spokesman, 
said  the  commission  had  no  legal  standing 
as  a  human  rights  organization.  She  said 
the  legitimate  human  rights  organization  in 
Nicaragua  is  the  National  Commission  to 
Promote  and  Protect  Human  Rights. 

ABUSES  are  alleged 

Roberto  Ferrey.  a  spokesman  for  a  Nicara- 
guan rebel  group  based  in  Costa  Rica,  said 
that  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Baltodano  was  a 
reflection  of  abases  by  Government  forces 
against  religious  leaders  and  Miskito  Indi- 
ans in  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Ferrey.  who  came 
with  Mr.  Baltodano  to  Washington  from 
Costa  Rica,  said  his  rebel  organization,  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance,  was 
paying  for  the  visit  to  publicize  the  Sandi- 
nista Government's  misdeeds. 

Reagan  Administration  officials  and  lead- 
ers of  the  alliance  have  said  the  organiza- 
tion is  supported  in  part  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Guerrilla  leaders  in  Costa 
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Rica  said  last  week  that  this  aid  has  includ- 
ed cash,  it  was  not  clear  whether  money 
provided  by  the  C.l.A.  was  used  to  bring  Mr. 
Baltodano  to  Washington 

tied  to  a  tree 

Mr.  Baltodano.  who  has  scars  on  his  fore- 
head and  neck  and  no  left  ear,  said  he  had 
done  nothing  to  provoke  the  attack.  "I  was 
a  farmer  and  preacher."  he  said.  "I  was  not 
interested  in  politics." 

Mr.  Baltodano,  40  years  old.  said  a  unit  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Army  seized  him  and  a 
friend  early  in  February— he  does  not  recall 
the  exact  date— while  they  were  building  a 
shelter  for  their  families.  He  said  the  fami- 
lies were  fleeing  from  fighting  between  Gov- 
ernment forces  and  ret)els. 

Mr.  Baltodano  said  several  of  the  soldiers 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  warning  him.  "You  don't 
know  what  we  do  to  evangelical  pastors.  We 
are  Communists  and  don't  believe  in  God." 
Mr.  Baltodano  said  he  was  a  pastor  in  the 
Unified  Pentecostal  Mission,  one  of  a 
number  of  evangelical  groups  in  Nicaragua 
that  have  attracted  a  large  following. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  the  identities  of 
the  soldiers  who  assaulted  him.  but  said 
they  came  from  a  Nicaraguan  Army  unit. 

Mr.  Baltodano  said  that  although  he  bled 
profusely  from  the  wounds  inflicted  during 
torture,  he  was  able  to  escape  with  difficul- 
ty through  the  forest  when  the  soldiers  de- 
parted. 

Mr.  Baltodano  said  he  now  lives  in  Costa 
Rica.  Mr.  Ferrey  said  that  Mr.  Baltodano 
would  present  his  case  to  members  of  Con- 
gress and  talk  to  officials  from  the  United 
Nations  and  Organization  of  American 
States.* 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  reform  the 
Federal  grand  jury.  My  bill  is  pat- 
terned upon  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Model  Grand  Jury  Act.  The 
ABA'S  Model  Act  implements  some  30 
principles  and  was  developed  during  a 
7-year  study  by  a  committee  that  in- 
cluded Federal  and  State  prosecutors, 
public  and  private  defense  counsel, 
academicians,  and  judges.  The  ABA  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  work  in  this 
area. 

The  grand  jury  is  a  venerable  part  of 
our  Anglo-American  system  of  juris- 
prudence and  was  developed  in  part  to 
protect  individuals  from  the  power  of 
the  prosecutor.  Over  time,  however, 
the  Federal  grand  jury  has  ceased  to 
serve  that  function.  It  has  become  a 
tool  that  the  prosecutor  can,  and 
sometimes  does,  use  unfairly  to  intimi- 
date, harass,  and  malign  putative  de- 
fendants. My  bill  reforms  the  Federal 
grand  jury  by:  authorizing  a  witness  to 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  in  the 
grand  jury  room;  providing  transac- 
tional immunity  to  a  witness  who  is 
compelled  to  give  self-incriminating 
testimony;  requiring  that  the  target  of 
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an  investigation  be  permitted  to  testi- 
fy before  the  grand  jury  if  the  target 
so  wishes;  precluding  the  use  of  evi- 
dence seized  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  target;  and  re- 
quiring that  exculpatory  evidence  be 
presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  reforms  in  my  bill  are  realistic 
responses  to  valid  criticisms  and  their 
implementation  is  long  overdue.  If  en- 
acted, my  legislation  will  insure  that 
the  Federal  grand  jury  is  not  merely  a 
tool  of  the  prosecutor  but  can  serve  its 
historical  function  of  protecting  indi- 
viduals from  prosecutorial  overreach- 
ing. 

H.R.- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Grand  Jury 
Reform  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2(a)  Chapter  215  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  3321.  Number  of  Krand  jurors;  summoninf;  ad- 
ditional jurors 

Every  grand  jury  impaneled  before  any 
district  court  shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty-three  per- 
sons. If  fewer  than  16  of  the  persons  sum- 
moned attend,  they  shall  be  placed  on  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  court  shall  order  the 
marshal  to  summon,  either  immediately  or 
for  a  day  fixed,  from  the  body  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  not  from  the  bystanders,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  to  complete  the 
grand  jury.  Whenever  a  challenge  to  a 
grand  juror  is  allowed,  and  there  are  not  in 
attendance  other  jurors  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  grand  jury,  the  court  shall  make  a 
like  order  to  the  marshal  to  summon  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  for  that  purpose. 

"§  3322.  Grand  jury;  rules  of  evidence 

The  attorney  for  the  government  shall 
not  present  to  the  grand  jury  evidence 
against  a  target  which  such  attorney  knows 
was  obtained  in  violation  of  that  target's 
constitutional  rights. 

"§  3323.  Duty  to  disclose  exculpatory  evidence  to 
the  fcrand  jury 

"(a)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  disclose  to  the  target,  and  if  feasible 
present  to  the  grand  jury,  all  evidence  that 
tends  to  negate  one  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  the  crime. 

"(b)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  alert  the  grand  jury  to  the  existence 
of.  and  inform  the  grand  jury  pf  such 
grand  jury's  right  to  call  for,  evidence 
that  bears  upon  a  possible  affirmative 
defense  and  that  raises  a  reasonable 
doubt  about  the  target's  guilt. 

"(c)  After  arraignment  upon  an  indict- 
ment, the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant made  within  30  days  after  the  defend- 
ant or  defendant's  attorney  knew  or  reason- 
ably should  have  known  of  the  ground  for 
such  motion,  shall  dismiss  an  indictment  if 
the  court  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  attorney  for  the  government 
knowingly  failed  to  comply  with  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section:  or 

"(2)  the  attorney  for  the  government 
knowingly  failed  to  comply  with  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  and  that,  had  that  sub- 
section been  complied  with,  the  grand  jury 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  returning 
an  indictment. 
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"S  3324.  Rights  of  the  target  of  a  grand  jury  inves- 
tigation 

"(a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
attorney  for  the  government  shall  advise  a 
person  upon  whom  such  attorney  or  the 
grand  jury  has  begun  to  focus  an  investiga- 
tion, either  personally,  through  counsel,  or 
at  such  person's  last  known  address,  that 
such  person  is— 

"(1)  a  target  of  the  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion; 

"(2)  entitled,  upon  waiver  of  immunity,  to 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  grand  jury;  and 

"(3)  entitled  to  present  the  attorney  for 
the  government  with  exculpatory  evidence 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  others  who 
possess  exculpatory  information. 

"(b)  An  indictment  that  issues  without  the 
notice  required  by  this  provision  shall  be 
dismissed,  unless  the  court  finds  that  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  is  unable  with 
reasonable  diligence  to  notify  the  target  or 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  giving  such  notice  would  create  an 
undue  risk  of  danger  to  other  persons,  flight 
of  the  target,  or  other  obstruction  of  justice. 

"S  332.5.  Grand  jury  subpoena 

"(a)  Unless  the  court  finds  special  need 
upon  a  showing  by  the  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  unless  the  witness  consents  to  a 
shorter  notice  period,  no  subpoena  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury  may  require  any 
witne.ss  to  testify  or  produce  a  book,  paper, 
document  or  other  object  designated  there- 
in at  any  time  before  72  hours  after  service 
of  the  subpoena. 

"(b)  A  subpoena  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  shall— 

"(1)  state  the  general  subject  matter  of 
the  grand  jury  investigation: 

"(2)  set  forth  any  substantive  provision  of 
law.  violation  of  which  is  under  consider- 
ation by  the  grand  jury,  if  such  provision  is 
known  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  sub- 
poena; 

"(3)  warn  that  anything  a  witness  says  or 
any  evidence  given  to  the  grand  jury  by  a 
witness  may  be  used  against  such  witness  in 
a  court  of  law:  and 

"(4)  advise  the  witness  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  and  of  the  right 
to  the  advice  of  an  attorney  as  provided  in 
section  3326(a)(1)  of  this  title  while  appear- 
ing before  the  grand  jury. 

"(c)  A  subpoena  shall  be  returnable  only 
when  the  grand  jury  is  sitting. 

"(d)(1)  A  motion  relating  to  a  subpoena, 
including  a  motion  to  quash  such  subpoena, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  to  the  court  that 
issues  such  subpoena,  and  such  court  shall 
take  appropriate  action  upon  such  motion. 

"(2)  A  motion  made  under  this  section  at 
least  two  days  before  the  subpoena  com- 
mands the  witness  to  testify  or  to  produce  a 
book,  paper,  document  or  other  object  desig- 
nated therein  shall  upon  appropriate  appli- 
cation stay  such  witness'  appearance  until 
the  court  has  ruled  on  such  motion. 

"(4)  Upon  motion,  the  court  may  quash  a 
subpoena  if  the  court  finds  that— 

"(A)  a  primary  purpose  or  effect  of  the 
witness'  appearance  is  to  secure  testimony 
or  other  information  in  preparation  for  the 
trial  of  any  person  who  is  already  under  in- 
dictment or  formal  accusation  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  subdivision  of  a  State, 
for  such  activities;  provided,  however,  that 
this  provision  shall  not  limit  the  grand  jury 
from  investigating  other  potential  offenses 
of  the  same  or  other  defendants: 

"(B)  a  primary  purpose  of  the  witness'  ap- 
pearance is  to  secure  information  for  pur- 
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poses  other  than  investigation  of  criminal 
activity: 

"(C)  the  witness  has  not  been  advised  of 
such  witness'  rights,  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section: 

"(D)  the  evidence  sought  is  not  relevant  to 
any  proper  aspect  of  the  grand  jury  investi- 
gation: 

"(E)  compliance  with  the  subpoena  would 
be  unreasonable  or  oppressive: 

"(F)  a  primary  purpose  of  the  subpoena  is 
to  harass  the  witness: 

"(G)  the  witness  has  given  written  notice 
(that  such  witne.ss  will)  exercise  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  unless  a 
grant  of  immunity  is  obtained  or  unless  the 
court  determines  that  the  witness  is  not  en- 
titled to  assert  the  privilege:  or 

•(H)  the  grand  jury  is  inquiring  into 
events  that  were  under  consideration  by  an- 
other grand  jury  that  affirmatively  refused 
to  return  an  indictment  based  on  such 
events,  unless  there  is  additional,  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  relevant  to  such  inquiry  or 
unless  the  court  determines  that  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  require  reconsideration  of  the 
matter  by  the  grand  jury. 

"§  3326.  Rights  of  grand  jury  witnesses 

"(a)(1)  A  witness  before  a  grand  jury  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  counsel 
during  such  witness'  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury,  but  such  counsel  shall  not  ad- 
dre.ss  the  grand  jury,  raise  objections,  make 
arguments,  or  otherwi.se  disrupt  proceedings 
of  the  grand  jury  and  may  disclose  matters 
which  occur  before  the  grand  jury  only  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  attorney's  client  is 
permitted  to  make  such  disclosure. 

"(2)  If  the  court  determines  that  counsel 
for  a  grand  jury  witness  has  violated  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  then  the  court 
shall  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  such  subsection  in- 
cluding exclusion  of  the  offending  counsel 
from  the  grand  jury  room. 

"(b)  Immediately  prior  to  being  called  into 
the  grand  jury  room,  a  witness  shall  be  in- 
formed of  such  witness'  rights  as  -set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  3325  of  this  title, 
and  if  such  witness  is  a  target,  that  such 
witness  is  a  target  of  the  investigation. 

"(c)(1)  Any  witness  who  has  previously 
testified  before  a  grand  jury  shall,  upon  re- 
quest and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
court  deems  reasonable,  be  entitled  to  ex- 
amine and  copy  a  tran.script  or  electronic  re- 
cording of  that  testimony  before  such  wit- 
ness is  required  to  testify  again  before  a 
grand  jury  considering  matters  relating  to 
the  witness'  previous  testimony.  A  witness 
proceeding  in  forma  pauperis  shall  upon  re- 
quest be  furnished  a  copy  of  such  transcript 
without  cost.  Such  transcript  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  and  copying  not 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  before  the  wit- 
ness is  required  to  testify,  unless,  for  cause 
shown,  the  court  finds  that  more  time  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  such  a  transcript.  The  dis- 
closure requirement  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  continuation  of  testimony 
interrupted  by  a  routine  recess  of  the  grand 
jury. 

"(2)(A)  Upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  the 
court  may.  at  any  time,  order  that  the  dis- 
closure of  the  recorded  proceedings  of  a 
grand  jury  be  denied,  restricted,  or  deferred, 
or  make  such  other  order  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  Upon  motion,  the  court  shall  permit 
the  attorney  for  the  government  to  make 
such  showing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
form  of  a  written  statement  to  be  inspected 
by  the  judge  alone.  If  the  court  enters  an 
order  granting  relief  following  such  a  show- 
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ing.  the  entire  text  of  the  statement  shall  be 
sealed  and  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
court  to  be  made  available  to  the  appellate 
court  in  the  event  of  an  appeal. 

■(dxl)  An  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  not  call  before  the  grand  jury  any  wit- 
ness who  has  notified  the  attorney  for  the 
government  48  hours  before  the  scheduled 
time  for  the  witness'  appearance  that  such 
witness  will  invoke  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  unless  such  attorney  obtains 
a  grant  of  immunity  for  such  witness.  In  the 
absence  of  such  notification,  the  witness 
shall  appear  before  the  grand  jury  at  the 
time  and  place  specified  in  the  subpoena. 

•(2)  If  the  attorney  for  the  government 
contests  the  availability  of  the  privilege 
under  the  circumstances,  such  attorney 
shall  file  under  a  seal  a  motion  to  compel 
the  witness  to  testify  or  give  evidence.  In 
such  event,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  in 
camera,  unless  the  witness  requests  a  public 
hearing,  to  determine  whether  the  witness 
must  appear  before  the  grand  jury  and 
assert  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion to  specific  questions  asked  by  the  grand 
jury. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  215  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

3321  Number  of  Grand  Jurors:  summoning 
additional  jurors. 

"3322  Grand  jury;  rules  of  evidence. 

"3323  Duty  to  disclosure  exculpatory  evi- 
dence to  the  grand  jury. 

"3324  Report  of  the  target  of  a  grand  jury 
investigation. 

"3325  Grand  jury  subpoena. 

"3326  Rights  of  grand  jury  witnesses. 

Sec.  3.  Section  6002  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "no  testimony  or  other  information 
compelled"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"any  criminal  case,  except"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  witness  shall  not  be  pros- 
ecuted or  subject  to  any  penalty  or  forfeit- 
ure on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter, 
or  thing  concerning  which  such  witness  is 
compelled  to  testify  under  the  order,  except 
in". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Chapter  121  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:     • 
•■§  1893.  Recalcitrant  witnesses 

"(axl)  Whenever  a  witness  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  or  ancillary  to  any  grand 
jury  appearance  refuses  to  comply  with  an 
order  of  the  court  to  testify  or  to  produce  a 
book,  paper,  document  or  other  object  desig- 
nated therein,  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order  di- 
recting the  witness  to  show  cause  why  such 
witness  should  not  be  held  in  contempt. 

"(2)  After  submission  of  such  application 
and  a  hearing,  at  which  the  witness  is  enti- 
tled to  be  represented  by  counsel,  the  court 
shall,  upon  a  finding  that  such  refusal  was 
without  just  cause,  hold  the  witness  in  con- 
tempt and  order  the  witness  to  be  confined. 

"(3)  No  hearing  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  held  unless  72  hours'  notice  is  given 
to  the  witness  who  has  refused  to  comply 
with  the  court  order,  except  that  a  witness 
may  be  given  a  shorter  notice  if  the  court, 
upon  a  showing  of  special  need,  so  orders. 

■(b)(1)  Any  confinement  for  refusal  to 
comply  with  an  order  to  testify  or  produce 
other  information  shall  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  witness  is  willing  to  give  such 
testimony  or  provide  such  information.  No 
period  of  such  confinement  shall  exceed  the 
term   of   the   grand   jury,    including   exten- 
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sions.  before  which  such  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  court  order  occurred,  and  in  no 
event  shall  such  confinement  exceed  one 
year.  This  subsection  shall  not  prohibit  con- 
finement for  longer  than  a  year  for  criminal 
contempt  for  such  refusal. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  held  in  contempt 
and  confined  more  than  once  under  this  sec- 
tion for  refusal  to  comply  with  an  order  to 
testify  or  produce  a  book,  paper,  document 
or  other  object  designated  therein  if  the 
order  concerns  the  same  event,  transaction, 
or  set  of  transactions. 

■■(c)  Any  person  confined  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  admitted  to  bail  or  released 
in  accordance  with  chapter  20  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  an  appeal  taken  by  such  person  from 
the  order  of  confinement  unless  the  court 
finds  that  the  appeal  is  frivolous  or  taken 
for  delay.  Any  appeal  from  an  order  of  con- 
finement under  this  section  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  soon  as  practicable,  pursuant  to 
an  expedited  schedule,  and  in  no  event  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  such  an 
appeal. 

"S1H91.  Kif(ht.s  and  duties  of  grand  jury  and  at- 
torney for  (fovernment 

■  (a)  Upon  impaneling  a  grand  jury,  the 
court  shall  instruct  and  charge  the  grand 
jury  on  the  rights,  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  grand  jury,  including— 

■•(1)  the  duty  to  inquire  into  criminal  of- 
fenses that  are  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction: 

■■(2)  the  right  to  call  and  interrogate  wit- 
nesses: 

■■(3)  the  right  to  request  production  of  a 
book,  paper,  document  or  other  object,  in- 
cluding exculpatory  evidence: 

■■(4)  the  necessity  of  finding  credible  evi- 
dence of  each  material  clement  of  the  crime 
charged  before  returning  a  true  bill: 

"(5)  the  right  to  have  the  attorney  for  the 
government  draft  indictments  for  less  seri- 
ous charges  than  those  originally  requested 
by  such  attorney; 
•■(6)  the  obligation  of  secrecy:  and 
"(7)  such  other  rights,  responsibilities, 
and  duties  as  the  court  deems  advi.sable. 

•■(b)(1)  Any  person,  including  a  witness 
who  has  previously  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury,  may  present  the  attorney  for 
the  government  with  exculpatory  evidence 
and  request  that  such  evidence  be  disclosed 
to  the  grand  jury,  or  request  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  grand  jury  to  testify  or 
present  evidence  to  that  body.  The  attorney 
for  the  government  shall  promptly  forward 
any  request  under  this  sub.section  to  the 
grand  jury  and  may  make  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  such  request. 

"(2)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  keep  a  confidential  record  of  all  such 
requests  and  the  action  taken  on  each  such 
request. 

••(3)  The  grand  jury  shall  not  be  required 
to  hear  any  witness,  or  consider  any  book, 
paper,  document  or  other  object,  but  shall 
consider  all  requests  forwarded  to  such 
grand  jury  by  the  prosecutor.  The  grand 
jury  may.  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  such  grand  jury's  members,  hear 
the  testimony  or  consider  any  book,  paper, 
document  or  other  object  offered  by  a 
person  under  this  subsection.  If  the  grand 
jury  decides  not  to  hear  such  testimony  or 
consider  a  book,  paper,  document  or  other 
object  offered,  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment shall  notify  the  person  making  such 
request,  in  writing,  of  the  refusal. 

■•(c)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  not  bring  before  the  grand  jury  any 
witness  who  has  given  notice  in  compliance 
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with  section  3326  (dKl)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  that  such  witness  intends  to 
exercise  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, unless  such  witness  has  been  given  a 
grant  of  immunity  or  a  court  has  deter- 
mined that  such  witness  must  invoke  the 
privilege  in  response  to  specific  questions. 

(d)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  not  initiate,  and  a  grand  jury  shall  not 
conduct,  an  inquiry  into  a  tran.saction  or 
event  if  another  grand  jury  has  refused  to 
return  an  indictment  based  on  the  same 
transaction  or  event,  unless  the  court  finds, 
upon  a  proper  showing,  that  additional  evi- 
dence relevant  to  such  inquiry  has  been  dis- 
covered or  that  the  interests  of  justice  re- 
quire reconsideration. 

•■(e)  The  attorney  for  the  government 
shall  not  make  statements  or  arguments  in 
an  effort  to  influence  grand  jury  action  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  impermissible  at  trial 
before  a  petit  jury. 
"SlS».'i.  I'nindicted  coconspirators 

The  grand  jury  shall  not  name  a  person  in 
an  indictment  as  an  unindicted  coconspira- 
tor to  a  criminal  con.spiracy.  Nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  supplying  such  names  in  a  bill 
of  particulars. 
"S1S96.  (irand  jury  reports 

A  grand  jury  should  not  issue  any  report 
that  singles  out  a  person  to  impugn  such 
person's  motives,  holds  such  person  up  to 
scorn  or  criticism  or  speaks  of  such  person's 
qualifications  or  moral  fitness  to  hold  an 
office  or  position.  No  grand  jury  report 
shall  be  accepted  for  filing  and  publication 
until  it  submits  in  camera  a  copy  thereof  to 
all  persons  named  or  identifiable  and  such 
persons  are  given  the  opportunity  to  move 
to  expunge  any  objectionable  portion  of 
said  report  and  have  final  judicial  determi- 
nation prior  to  the  report's  being  published 
or  made  public.  Such  motion  to  expunge 
shall  be  made  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  report.  Hearings  on  such  mo- 
tions shall  be  held  in  camera. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  121  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■1893.  Recalcitrant  witncs.ses. 
■1894.  Rights  and  duties  of  grand  jury  and 
attorney  for  the  government. 

■1895.  Unindicted  coconspirator. 

■1896.  Grand  jury  reports.* 


H.R,  1234:  THE  SANER  ECONOMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  Ambassador  Brock's  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  seek  an  extension 
of  the  Japanese  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  for  its  automobiles.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  1234, 
the  domestic  content  legislation,  as  a 
far  better  economic  alternative  to  the 
quotas. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
pointed  to  the  unprecedented  profits 
which  the  auto  companies  have  reaped 
as  proof  that  they  no  longer  need  pro- 
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tection  from  imports.  The  administra- 
tion is  misled  by  this  fact.  These  prof- 
its are  not  only  a  result  of  the  protec- 
tion these  quotas  bring  American  com- 
panies, but  these  companies  rely  on 
the  extension  of  the  quotas  to  contin- 
ue reaping  such  profits.  This  is  what  is 
wrong  with  quotas.  They  protect  the 
domestic  industry  from  competition 
unlike  the  domestic  content  bill  which 
will  encourage  foreign  companies  to 
build  plants  in  the  United  States. 
Quotas  also  encourage  foreign  compa- 
nies to  increase  their  prices  and  sell 
only  high  price,  high  profit  models 
within  their  quota  allotment.  The 
quotas  have  been  similarly  unsuccess- 
ful in  meeting  their  stated  goals: 

The  'Vras  have  not  curbed  import  penetra- 
tion. Instead  the  percentage  of  imports  in- 
creased from  16.5  percent  in  1979  to  22  per- 
cent in  1983.  A  report  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  January,  1983 
predicted  that  if  the  restraints  are  lifted 
Japanese  penetration  could  increase  35  to  40 
percent. 

The  quotas  have  not  provided  the  U.S. 
companies  with  the  incentive  to  produce  a 
competitive  small  car.  The  purpose  of  the 
quotas  was  to  give  the  U.S.  "breathing 
room"  to  produce  a  small  car  which  would 
compete  with  the  Japanese  counterpart. 
Yet,  three  years  later,  the  American  compa- 
nies are  meeting  Japanese  competition  by 
moving  their  production  overseas.  GM 
alone,  in  its  bid  to  import  300,000  Isuzus  and 
Suzukis,  would  jeopardize  the  jobs  of  71,400 
American  workers. 

The  inherent  problem  with  quotas  is 
they  create  a  barrier  behind  which  the 
American  manufacturers  can  be  shel- 
tered from  imports.  These  barriers 
protect  the  companies  from  damaging 
Imports  but  do  not  induce  them  to 
produce  a  competitive  product.  In- 
stead, the  U.S.  companies  are  able  to 
raise  their  profits  without  substantial- 
ly increasing  their  productivity.  Also, 
it  is  not  just  the  American  companies 
who  have  reaped  enormous  profits 
from  these  the  quotas,  so  to  have  the 
Japanese.  Though  Honda,  Toyota  and 
Nissan  sell  only  30  percent  of  their 
total  production  in  the  United  States. 
50  to  70  percent  of  their  profits  are 
earned  in  this  market.  The  ultimate 
loser  is  the  American  consumer  who  is 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  because  of 
the  decreased  competition. 

The  domestic  content  legislation 
would  not  have  these  adverse  econom- 
ic effects.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  protect  the  American 
companies  from  competition  but 
rather  to  maintain  a  healthy  auto  in- 
dustry—a vital  cornerstone  of  our 
economy.  The  bill  simply  requires  that 
every  company,  foreign  or  domestic,  be 
required  to  invest  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  production  in  this  country  to 
meet  their  sales.  The  result  will  be  de- 
creased import  penetration  and  a  revi- 
talization  of  our  domestic  industry. 

Domestic  content  will  also  succeed 
where  the  quotas  have  failed  by  creat- 
ing a  fair  and  level  playing  field  for 
competition    among    auto    companies. 
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Because  all  manufacturers  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  cars  on  American  soil,  all  the 
factors  which  have  given  the  Japanese 
an  advantage  such  as  lower  taxes  and 
a  weaker  yen  will  be  eliminated.  Its 
companies  will  be  manufacturing 
under  the  same  economic  conditions  as 
their  American  counterparts. 

Under  this  scenario  competition  will 
increase  and  the  price  of  cars  will  de- 
cline. The  American  companies  will 
have  to  improve  their  productivity  in 
order  to  compete  with  those  products 
manufactured  by  foreign  producers  on 
this  soil.  This  in  turn  will  lower  prices 
as  producers  vie  for  the  same  consum- 
ers. 

The  domestic  content  legislation 
would  assist  the  American  auto 
market  to  regain  its  competitiveness 
while  maintaining  consumer  choice. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  create 
an  expanded  auto  market,  which  auto- 
mobile companies  must  manufacti  re 
inexpensive,  efficient  and  well-built 
cars  in  order  to  maintain  their  market 
position.  The  winners  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  the  American  work- 
ers, who  will  keep  their  jobs,  and  the 
American  consumers  who  will  be  as- 
sured of  good  cars  at  reasonable 
prices.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  BRUCE 
RITTER 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  special  man.  Father 
Bruce  Ritter,  a  Franciscan  priest  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  reducing  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  thousands  of 
runaways,  homeless  and  exploited 
young  people. 

Father  Ritter  began  his  ministry  to 
these  suffering  children  in  1968  and 
opened  Covenant  House  Under  21  in 
New  York  in  1972.  Since  1977.  Father 
Ritter  and  his  army  of  committed 
staff  and  volunteers  have  helped 
rescue  more  than  50.000  troubled 
young  people  from  a  life  of  drugs  and 
prostitution.  He  has  dared  to  go  right 
where  the  problem  is  most  acute— 
amid  the  sleazy  shops  in  Times  Square 
and  in  similar  locations  in  Houston 
and  Toronto.  He  is  now  in  the  process 
of  establishing  shelters  in  Boston  and 
Fort  Lauderdale.  He  also  founded  a 
long-term  home  for  street  youth  in 
Guatemala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Ritter  is  indeed 
practicing  what  our  Christian  faith 
teaches.  Like  the  Good  Samaritan  in 
the  Gospel,  he  has  not  only  recognized 
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our   "neighbor"  in  the  shattered  lives 
and   dashed   hopes   of   runaways   and 
homeless  children,  but  has  responded 
magnificently  with  practical  help  and 
care.  He  does  not  just  talk  about  love, 
he  practices  it.  He  is  a  doer  of  the 
word  of  God.  not  just  a  hearer.  Clear- 
ly. Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Ritters  minis- 
try has  afforded  thousands  of  young 
people  who  have  been  abused  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  pushers  and  the  pimps 
a  fresh  start,  a  glimpse  of  hope,  re- 
newed self-respect,  the  forgiveness  of 
Christ   and   a   taste   of   unconditional 
love.  When  I  think  of  Father  Ritters 
outreach,  I  am  reminded  of  our  Lord's 
words  'For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave 
me  food.  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave 
me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and  you 
welcomed  me.  naked  and  you  clothed 
me.  I  was  ill  and  you  comforted  me.  in 
prison  and  you  came  to  visit  me.  Then 
the  just  will  ask  Him,  when  did  we  see 
you  hungry  and  feed  you  or  see  you 
thirsty  and  give  you  drink?  When  did 
we  welcome  you  away  from  home  or 
clothe  you  in  your  nakedness?  When 
did  we  visit  you  when  you  were  ill  or  in 
prison?  The  King  will  answer  them:    I 
assure  as  often  as  you  did  it  for  one  of 
the  least  of  my  brethren,  you  did  it  for 
me."  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that 
President  Reagan  recently  recognized 
the  outstanding  contribution  made  by 
Father  Ritter.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  the  President  called 
Father  Ritter  an  "unsung  hero"  who 
is  in  the  vanguard  to  "soothe  the 
sorrow  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our 
children."  Pope  John  Paul  II  recently 
summoned  Father  Ritter  to  the  Vati- 
can to  discuss  his  ministry  to  run- 
aways and  the  homeless  so  that  his 
work  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Father  Ritter  will  be  hon- 
ored in  my  hometown  next  week. 
Father  Ritter.  a  native  son  of  Hamil- 
ton Township.  N.Y.  will  be  honored  at 
a  testimonial  luncheon  in  Hamilton 
sponsored  by  Mayor  Jack  Rafferty.  I 
am  also  happy  to  note  that  May  8  has 
been  declared  "Father  Bruce  Ritter 
Day  "  by  Mayor  Rafferty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by 
pointing  out  that  no  earthly  honors 
could  ever  adequately  recognize  the 
unselfish  accomplishments  of  Father 
Ritter.  As  our  Lord  said  in  the  Gospel. 
His  true  treasure  will  be  in  Heaven. 
But  I  hope  Tuesday's  testimonial— and 
the  funds  raised  by  the  lunch— will 
serve  as  some  encouragement  to 
Father  Ritter.  To  let  him  know  that 
he,  his  ministry  is  much  appreciated 
not  just  by  the  runaways  and  the 
homeless,  but  by  us  all. 

Father  Ritter,  you  are  truly  an  inspi- 
ration.* 
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HOLOCAUST  VICTIMS 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  empathy  for  those  victimized  and 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  dignity  of 
human  life,  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  Yom  Ha'shoa — the 
Days  of  Remembrance  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust.  Last  year  we  observed  this 
dark  chapter  in  world  history  through 
the  first  American  gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  who  reunited  in 
our  Nation's  Capital— 15.000  strong. 

Although  they  are  not  gathered  to- 
gether this  year,  their  spirit  and  moral 
force  are  everpresent.  Each  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust. 
Each  reminds  us  that  we  should  never 
forget  the  6  million  innocent  Jews  who 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
forces  40  years  ago.  Each  reminds  us 
of  the  need  to  remain  vigilant  against 
prejudice  and  repression. 

A  Holocaust  survivor  from  my  State 
of  Oregon,  Hannelore  Wanderer,  re- 
calls that  Jews  at  first  were  issued 
identification  cards,  then  ordered  to 
wear  Jewish  stars,  then  not  allowed  to 
sit  on  park  benches  or  even  go  to  the 
movies.  And  we  all  know  how  much 
worse  it  got. 

In  Buchenwald,  Germany,  over 
56,000  people  were  killed.  At  the 
Dachau  concentration  camp  in 
Munich,  there  were  more  than  40.000 
deaths.  The  most  abhorrent  were  the 
death  camps  in  Poland  where  gas 
chambers  and  ovens  were  used  to  ex- 
terminate the  Jews  as  part  of  the 
Nazi's  campaign  to  eradicate  Jewish 
life.  At  Auschwitz  the  estimated  total 
number  of  deaths  run  as  high  as  2.5 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust is  painful.  But  we  cannot  let 
ourselves  forget  this  horrific  example 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  We  must 
engrain  this  event  in  our  memories  not 
only  to  pay  tribute  to  the  lives  so  bru- 
tally lost,  but  to  insure  that  a  similar 
atrocity  is  never  revisited  upon  any 
people,  anywhere. 

That's  why  Congress  approved  in 
1980  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  to  serve  as  a  per- 
manent reminder.  It  is  the  reason  I 
support  the  establishment  of  such  a 
museum.  The  theme  of  the  Holocaust 
Museum  is  to  remember.  The  purpose 
to  learn. 

The  museum  will  help  sensitize 
those  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  to 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve, 
my  friend,  Mark  Talisman,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil, put  it  this  way. 

.  .  .  [the]  museum  will  be  able  ...  to  pre- 
serve the  record,  to  memorallze  the  world 
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the  world  that  was  and  is  no  more,  and 
teach  all  the  generations  to  come,  so  that 
none  may  ever  distort  or  deny  the  truth, 
and  so  that  another  Holocaust  will  never 
again  happen  to  any  people. 

As  a  country  that  stands  foremost  in 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  build  a  monument  to  the  Hol- 
ocaust and  the  moral  cause  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
doors  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
open  and  all  those  who  come  to  visit 
will  leave  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Holocaust  and  a  resolve  to  fight 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  the  world  over.# 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  is  Polish  Constitution  Day.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  House  the 
remarks  I  will  make  this  Sunday  at 
the  Polish  Constitution  Day  celebra- 
tion which  will  be  held  at  the  Shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  in  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

Reverend  Father,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  Today,  we  are  cele- 
brating the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3rd. 
1791.  one  of  the  greatest  documents  known 
to  man.  It  reminds  us  that  the  Polish  nation 
and  the  American  nation  are  bound  togeth- 
er by  a  deep  respect  for  the  rights  of  men. 
As  Polish  Americans.  I  believe  that  we  are 
the  children  of  a  great  common  heritage. 

We  can  be  very  proud  of  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  We  can  also  be  proud  of  what 
Polish  Americans  have  accomplished  since 
the  first  immigration  of  Polish  settlers  to 
Jamestown  in  the  17th  Century.  We  can  be 
proud  of  Kazimierz  Pulaski.  Tadeusz  Kos- 
ciuszko  and  other  sons  of  Poland  who  came 
to  America  to  fight  for  freedom.  We  can  be 
proud  of  Poland's  greatest  native  son.  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II.  We  can  be 
proud  of  Lech  Walesa,  a  recent  recipient  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  the  man  who 
founded  the  Solidarity  labor  federation.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  Solidarity  labor  federa- 
tion, the  Catholic  church  and  the  people  of 
Poland  who  are  continuing  the  struggle  for 
a  free  and  independent  Poland.  For  these 
reasons  and  many  more.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  naming  August  1984  as  Polish 
American  Heritage  Month. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Poland  can 
celebrate  their  heritage  only  in  their  hearts. 
The  iron  curtain  which  cast  its  shadow  upon 
the  Polish  nation  after  World  War  11  is 
drawing  even  tighter.  General  Jaruzelski  is 
carrying  out  a  campaign  of  domination 
against  the  Polish  people  and  their  church. 

When  Martial  Law  was  imposed  in  Poland 
in  December  of  1981,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment took  steps  to  punish  the  commu- 
nist leadership  of  Poland.  The  United  States 
placed  very  strict  economic  sanctions  on 
Poland  because  of  the  outrageous  human 
rights  and  political  liberty  violations.  Our 
goals  were  to  have  Martial  Law  lifted  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  restored. 


Despite  the  good  intentions  of  the  United 
States  government,  Poland  is  no  freer  today 
than  it  was  before  American  sanctions  were 
imposed.  Solidarity  is  still  outlawed.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  still  ignored.  In  fact, 
our  sanctions  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  for  the  people  of  Poland. 

United  States  policy  toward  Poland  must 
be  reevaluated.  It  is  correct  to  take  actions 
against  the  Jaruzelski  government,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Poland.  We 
should  use  available  means  to  persuade  the 
Polish  government  to  restore  basic  liberties. 
However,  our  actions  must  take  into  consid- 
eration what  the  effects  will  be  on  the 
people.  Our  priority  should  be  helping  the 
people  of  Poland,  not  causing  them  more 
hardship. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  make  available  new  economic  aid  credits 
which  will  help  the  people  of  Poland.  These 
credits  would  allow  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  surplus  farm  products  so  that 
the  people  would  have  food.  One  important 
condition  I  strongly  suggested  is  that  repre- 
.sentalives  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Poland 
and  the  Solidarity  labor  federation  be  In- 
cluded in  the  negotiations  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  food  and  other  American  aid. 
This  will  guarantee  that  the  people  will  gain 
the  benefits  of  the  aid.  It  will  also  make 
clear  to  the  Jaruzelski  regime  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  its  abuses  of 
the  church.  Solidarity  and  the  people. 

Another  problem  that  I  believe  should  be 
addressed  is  the  future  of  Polish  nationals, 
who  left  Poland  before  the  Impo.sition  of 
Martial  Law.  Presently,  these  people  suffer 
the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing  if  they  will 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  United  States  or  if 
they  will  be  forced  to  return  to  Poland.  Al- 
though the  Administration  has  placed  them 
in  Extended  Voluntary  Departure  status— 
which  allows  them  to  stay  in  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being— I  believe  that  we 
must  give  them  permanent  relief. 

Based  on  this  belief.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives entitled  the  Polish  Nationals  Adjust- 
ment Act.  This  bill  would  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  grant  legal  resident  status  to 
all  Polish  nationals  presently  in  the  United 
Slates  who  left  Poland  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 13.  1981— the  date  Martial  Law  was  im- 
posed. This  bill  will  guarantee  that  these 
people  will  be  protected.  It  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  General  Jaruzelski  that  the 
United  States  will  not  abandon  these 
people. 

That  is  how  the  United  States  should  for- 
mulate its  policy:  helping  the  people.  The 
United  States  has  the  moral  responsibility 
to  stand  against  the  outrageous  abuses  of 
the  Polish  government  and  to  help  the 
people  who  are  suffering. 

That  is  the  deep  respect  for  the  rights  of 
men  that  we— as  Polish  Americans— gain 
from  both  of  our  heritages.  Today  is  the  day 
to  remember  those  who  have  fought  so  hard 
for  our  liberty.  Today  is  the  day  to  remind 
us  that  we  should  be  proud  of  our  beliefs  in 
freedom  and  justice.  Today  is  the  day  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  struggle  for  a  free 
and  independent  Poland. 

Each  step  we  take  will  bring  us  closer  to 
the  day  when  the  Constitution  of  1791  will 
once  again  be  the  law  of  freedom  for  the 
Polish  people.* 


PUTTING  VIOLENT  CRIMINALS 
BEHIND  BARS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  recent  decision  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  New  York  State  Judges  which 
adopted  a  resolution  on  April  23,  1984, 
calling  on  its  members  to  send  those 
convicted  of  serious  crimes  to  prison 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  sen- 
tences could  add  to  the  overcrowding 
in  the  State's  prison  system. 

The  message  here  is  clear  and  direct: 
Jurists  who  have  long  coddled  violent 
criminals  now  realize  that  a  violent  of- 
fender ought  to  go  to  jail  and  that 
prison  overcrowding  is  irrelevant  to 
the  sentencing  decision. 

I  agree,  totally,  with  the  position  of 
the  New  York  Federation.  The  fear  of 
crime  and  the  insistence  that  violent 
offenders  be  put  behind  bars  where 
they  belong  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
concerns  of  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  whom  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. 

Emphasis  must  continue  on  rehabili- 
tation and  on  finding  alternatives  to 
incarceration  for  nonviolent  offenders, 
and  we  must  continue  to  appropriate 
the  funds  to  build  prisons  which  offer 
appropriate  housing  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

But,  prison  overcrowding  is  simply 
no  excuse  to  let  violent  and  rapacious 
criminals  roam  the  streets  and  do  con- 
tinuing harm  to  innocent  citizens. 

While  this  action  involves  only  New 
York  State  and  its  criminal-justice 
system,  I  hope  and  pray  it  acts  as  a 
pattern  and  an  example  for  other 
States  and  the  Federal  judicial  system 
to  emulate. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  23,  1984,  New- 
York  Times  detailing  the  judges'  deci- 
sion. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23,  1984] 

State  Jurists  Ask  That  More  Pelons  Be 
Sent  to  Prison 

(By  David  Margolick) 

ALARMED  BY  CRIME,  FEDERATION  CALLS  FOR 
FIRM  SENTENCES  DESPITE  LACK  OF  CELLS 

New  York  State's  largest  organization  of 
judges  has  called  on  its  members  to  send  to 
prison  anyone  convicted  of  a  serious  crime 
even  if  there  is  not  enough  space. 

In  a  formal  resolution  to  be  officially  re- 
leased today,  the  group— the  Federation  of 
New  York  State  Judges— declared  that  with 
crime  remaining  at  high  levels  in  the  state, 
judges  can  no  longer  afford  to  take  the 
shortage  of  prison  space  into  account  when 
they  mete  out  sentences.  The  state's  prison 
system  now  houses  more  than  32,000  in- 
mates—116  percent  of  capacity. 

The  streets  of  New  York  have  become 
■'lawless  marches  of  robbers,  rapists  and 
felons  of  every  kind,"  in  part  because  of  a 
"true  and  common  perception  of  a  failing 
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criminal-justice  system,"  the  resolution  said. 
The  organization  represents  more  than 
2,000  judges,  including  those  in  State  Su- 
preme Court.  Criminal  Court.  Family  Court 
and  the  four  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

PUNISHMENT  ONLY  DEFENSE 

"When  the  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
state  cannot  be  assured  except  by  the  severe 
punishment  of  those  who  brutalize  them," 
the  statement  continued,  "then  the  prisons 
to  which  such  defendants  should  be  sent 
should  be  built.  Swift  and  severe  punish- 
ment is  the  only  defense  against  predators." 

The  judges'  resolution  brought  a  quick  re- 
action from  the  Cuomo  administration, 
which  predicted  that  prison  overcrowding 
would  soon  ease.  It  also  renewed  the  debate 
over  the  relative  efficacy  of  incarceration 
and  other  anticrime  measures. 

REHABILITATION  TERMED  FAILURE 

The  federation's  president.  Justice  Francis 
T.  Murphy  Jr.  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
First  Department,  said  in  an  interview  that 
in  the  past  judges  had  sometimes  been  "re- 
luctant" to  send  people  to  overcrowded  pris- 
ons and  instead  had  approved  plea  bargain- 
ing. He  declined  to  estimate  how"  many 
criminals  had  avoided  incarceration  in  this 
fashion. 

"The  federation  has  called  on  all  judges  in 
New"  York  State  not  to  be  concerned  with 
lack  of  space,  but  to  sentence  firmly  and 
fairly  any  of  those  who  would  be  a  danger 
to  society,"  he  said.  "This  is  mandated  by 
our  oath  of  office  and  our  sense  of  justice." 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion. Justice  Murphy  said  increased  impris- 
onment was  necessary  in  part  because  socie- 
ty had  no  other  remedy  for  crime.  Rehabili- 
tation, he  said,  had  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

"Society  is  pressed  to  its  ancient  defense 
against  the  violent  criminal:  the  fear  of 
swift  and  severe  punishment.  "  he  stated. 
"Either  we  take  that  road  now.  or  w"e  will 
live  in  the  sickly  twilight  of  a  soulless 
people  too  weak  to  drive  predators  out  of 
their  own  house." 

For  example.  Justice  Murphy  said  in  his 
statement,  judges  need  not  approve  plea 
bargains  struck  between  the  prosecution 
and  the  defense.  Such  agreements,  he 
noted,  account  for  90  percent  of  all  disposi- 
tions in  State  Supreme  Court  and  often 
allow  the  defendant  to  receive  a  su.spended 
.sentence  or  to  be  put  on  probation  without 
serving  any  time  in  prison. 

While  the  resolution  did  not  specify  which 
crimes  should  require  imprisonment,  it 
called  upon  the  judges  to  impose  severe  sen- 
tences upon  people  "who.  if  at  liberty, 
would  be  at  threat  to  the  lives  of  the  men. 
women  and  children  of  this  state." 

OVERCROWDING  DOWNPLAYED 

Lawrence  T.  Kurlander,  Governor 
Cuomo's  Director  of  Criminal  Justice,  said 
he  saw  nothing  to  suggest  that  judicial  sen- 
tencing decisions  had  been  affected  in  any 
way  by  prison  overcrowding. 

Mr.  Kurlander  noted  that  there  were 
4,000  more  criminals  in  prisons  in  New^  York 
than  there  were  when  Mr.  Cuomo  took 
office,  adding  that  the  system  had  "removed 
from  the  streets  of  New  York  a  whole  lot  of 
very,  very  bad  people." 

The  Governor  has  put  forward  a  three- 
pronged  prison  reform  package  that.  Mr. 
Kurlander  predicted,  would  help  allay  the 
judges'  concerns.  That  plan  calls  for  in- 
creased prison  capacity,  revisions  m  the 
state  sentencing  law,  and  greater  reliance  on 
alternatives  to  incarceration  for  nonserious 
offenders. 
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The  plan  provides  for  more  determinate 
sentencing— under  which  inmates  would 
have  to  serve  a  specified  minimum  number 
of  years  in  prison— for  particular  crimes, 
and  transfering  decisions  on  parole  for  pris- 
oners from  parole  officials  to  judges.  The  al- 
ternatives to  prison  would  include  increas- 
ing probation  programs,  removing  drug  of- 
fenders from  prison  one  year  early  and  plac- 
ing them  in  therapeutic  community  facili- 
ties, and  community  service  and  restitution 
programs. 

MORE  CELLS  BEING  READIED 

The  Legislature  has  already  appropriated 
$700  million  to  build  an  additional  8.600 
prison  cells  by  1986.  About  2,500  of  those, 
Mr.  Kurlander  said,  will  be  available  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

In  November  1981  voters  rejected  a  $500 
million  bond  issue  to  build  additional  pris- 
ons. The  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  opposed  that  measure,  challenged  the 
judge's  resolution. 

"I  do  not  think  that  what  Judge  Murphy 
proposes  will  substantially  protect  anyone." 
said  Salvador  Tio.  executive  director  of  the 
civil  liberties  group.  The  resolution,  he  said 
"deals  with  crime  once  it  has  been  commit- 
ted rather  than  seeking  explanations  for  ab- 
errant, antisocial  conduct,"  and  was  "an 
easy,  law-and-order  prescription  for  complex 
social  problems." 

"People  from  whom  one  would  expect  a 
greater  degree  of  magnanimity  have  chosen 
to  favor  the  warehousing  of  more  and  more 
people."  he  said.  "Judges  have  a  role  beyond 
what  they  do  in  the  courtroom,  to  enlighten 
public  opinion.  " 

CRIMINALS  HAVE  TAKEN  CITY 

In  his  statement  accompanying  the  resolu- 
tion. Justice  Murphy  said  that  the  climate 
of  fear  in  New  York  would  have  been  "un- 
thinkable "  only  a  generation  ago. 

"If  then  someone  had  said  that  in  1984 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  apartment  win- 
dows in  New  York  City  would  be  covered 
w"ith  metal  gates,  and  that  private  security 
guards  would  patrol  the  lobbies,  hallways 
and  rooftops  of  apartment  buildings,  we 
would  have  thought  him  insane.  "  he  said. 

Ordinary  men  and  women,  he  continued, 
"tell  us  that  criminals  have  taken  the  city, 
that  crime  has  beaten  government  to  its 
knees,  that  the  moral  passion  for  justice  has 
been  drained  out  of  society  and.  in  its  place, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of  helpless- 
ness." 

Mr.  Kurlander  speculated  that  the  resolu- 
tion stemmed  in  large  part  from  the  judici- 
ary's frustration  over  criticism  that  it  has 
treated  criminals  too  lienently. 

"They  have  been  silent,  and  been  subject- 
ed to  quite  a  lot  of  abuse."  he  said.  "This  is 
a  good-faith  way  of  letting  the  public  know 
that  they  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
us.  that  their  children,  wives,  husbands  and 
families  are  sis  much  the  victims  of  crime  as 
anyone  else's." 

Melvin  H.  Miller,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat 
and  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Codes  Com- 
mittee, said:  "The  Judges  are  tired  of  taking 
flak,  and  I  don't  blame  them.  But  the 
present  building  program  is  adequate,  and 
may  even  provide  for  some  excess  space 
somewhere  down  the  line." 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  those  present  at  the  March  28 
meeting  of  the  federation's  board  of  direc- 
tors, which  consists  of  the  heads  of  various 
organizations  of  judges  across  the  stale. 

In  addition  to  Justice  Murphy,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  include  the  following 
judges: 
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Michael  F.  Dillion.  Presiding  Justice.  Ap- 
pellate Division.  Fourth  Department.  Ray- 
mond Harrington.  County  Judges  Associa- 
tion. Milton  MoUen.  Presiding  Justice.  Ap- 
pellate Division.  Second  Department.  A. 
Franklin  Mahoney.  Presiding  Jusice.  Appel- 
late Division.  Third  Department.  Maxine  K. 
Duberstein.  Council  of  Judicial  Associations, 
State  of  New  York.  Edwin.  Kassoff.  Associa- 
tion of  Supreme  Court  Justices.  State  of 
New  York.  Thomas  R.  Jones.  Association  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  City  of  New  York. 
Betram  R.  Gelfand.  Surrogate's  Association. 
State  of  New  York.  Marilyn  R.  Friedenberg. 
Association  of  Judges  of  the  Family  Court. 
State  of  New  York.  Leon  Deutsch,  Associa- 
tion of  Judges  of  the  Family  Court.  City  of 
New  York.  Daniel  McMahon.  Association  of 
Court  of  Claims  Judges.  State  of  New  York. 
Harold  Fertig.  District  Court  Judges  Asso- 
ciation. State  of  New  York.  Anthony  Cbrso. 
District  Court  Judges  Association.  Sta^e  of 
New  York.  Samuel  Greenstein.  Board  of 
Judges.  Civil  Court.  City  of  New  York. 
Robert  W.  Cacace.  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  City  Court  Judges.  Carol  Berkman. 
Association  of  Criminal  Court  Judges.  City 
of  New  York.  Nicholas  F.  O'Shea.  New  York 
State  Association  of  Magist rates. • 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MILITARY 
HISTORY 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  mili- 
tary history  is  the  key  to  developing  a 
sound  professional  officer  corps.  For 
too  many  years.  Americans  have  fo- 
cused on  quantitative  analysis  and 
computers  for  analysis  of  warfare.  The 
recent  renaissance  in  the  use  of  histo- 
ry at  the  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  at  the  Marine  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  at  Quan- 
tico.  Va..  are  both  to  be  commended. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  a  report  on 
the  resurgence  of  military  history  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  article  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Bittner  follows: 
Military  History  at  ■Command  and  Staff" 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Donald  F.  Bittner.  USMCR. 
Military  Historian.  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College.  Quantico) 
During  the  1982-83  academic  year,  the 
study  of  military  history  has  been  reempha- 
sized  at  the  Command  and  Staff  College. 
This  renewed  stress  on  serious  study  of 
mans  ability  to  wage  war— which  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  the  roots  of  our  profes- 
sion—is part  of  a  general  trend  in  profes- 
sional military  education  in  the  United 
States.  Military  history,  although  never  ne- 
glected at  the  college,  has  moved  from  elec- 
tive status  to  a  central  place  within  the  core 
curriculum. 

The  Battle  Studies  Program"— at  the 
center  of  this  renewed  emphasis— has  three 
main  elements:  campaign  analysis  studies; 
historical  perspective  presentations:  and  a 
symposium.  "War  Since  1945."  The  primary 
focus  is  on  the  campaign  analysis  studies,  in 
which  each  of  the  12  permanent  conference 
groups  studies  a  significant  campaign  which 
has  occurred  in  the  modern  era.  The  prod- 
uct of  each  conference  group  of  13  or  14  of- 
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ficers  is  a  two-hour  presentation  to  the  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  students  discuss  the  re- 
sults of  their  research  and  analysis.  Their 
framework  of  analysis  is  applicable  in  study- 
ing any  of  past  campaigns,  contemporary 
problems,  or  future  situations. 

The  campaign  analyses  are  objective. 
There  are  no  'good  guys"  or  "bad  guys  '  in 
the  studies:  rather,  all  sides  are  studied  in  a 
detached  manner,  to  ascertain  what  oc- 
curred and  why.  The  analyses  try  to  deter- 
mine why  commanders  and  their  staffs 
acted  as  they  did.  and  to  identify  conse- 
quences of  command  decisions  and  staff  rec- 
ommendations. 

Three  campaigns  of  particular  interest  to 
Marines,  which  were  studied  in  the  1982-83 
academic  year,  reflected  these  goals.  The 
analyses  of  Belleau  Wood  1 1918>  and  Peleliu 
1 1944)  scrutinized  the  operations  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Marines. 
The  students  soon  discovered  the  reality 
behind  familiar  generalizations  of  high 
combat  professional  effectivene.ss.  that  has 
long  been  associated  with  the  armed  forces 
of  Germany  and  Japan:  their  leaders  were 
skilled  in  application  of  tactical  doctrine, 
the  use  of  terrain,  the  art  of  command,  the 
coordination  of  supporting  arms,  and  in  per- 
sonal preparation  for  their  responsibilities. 
Furthermore,  the  study  of  the  projected  in- 
vasion of  Japan  in  1945-46.  "Operations 
Olympic/Coronet,"  revealed  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  thoroughly  studied  the  amphibi- 
ous operations  of  the  United  States  forces 
as  they  moved  through  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  between  1942-45:  hence,  they 
correctly  anticipated  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  their  homeland,  and 
where  the  landings  would  take  place. 

One  conference  group  also  studied  the 
Marine  involvement  in  Haiti  between  1915 
and  1934.  as  a  means  of  reemphasizing  to 
the  current  generation  of  field  grade  offi- 
cers the  Marine  Corps'  heritage  in  noncon- 
ventional  warfare  conflicts.  The  Haiti  case 
also  reaffirms  the  continued  relevance  of 
this  form  of  potential  commitment  of  the 
Corps  in  the  future. 

The  Battle  Studies  Program  has  made  a 
fast  start.  No  program,  however,  can  remain 
unchanged:  it  must  undergo  continual  evo- 
lutionary change  to  avoid  any  hint  of  stag- 
nation, to  remain  intellectually  challenging, 
and  to  shift  orientation  as  appropriate.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  of  the  campaigns  to  be  stud- 
ied must  change  each  year.  For  the  1983-84 
academic  year,  nine  of  the  12  campaigns  are 
new.  Five  are  of  special  interest  to  students 
of  Marine  Corps  history: 

Gallipoli  "  focu.ses  on  the  major  amphibi- 
ous assault  of  World  War  I  and  the  subse- 
quent Marine  Corps  analysis  of  its  lessons  in 
the  inter-war  era. 

"Wake  Island"  draws  attention  to  another 
element  of  our  amphibious  mission:  the  de- 
fense of  an  advanced  naval  base. 

"Saipan  "  Discusses  that  famous  amphibi- 
ous assault  of  World  War  II,  plus  the 
thorny  problem  of  command  in  battle  and 
inter-service  relationships  through  the 
"Smith  versus  Smith  Controversy." 

"Nicaragua"  like  "Haiti."  draws  attention 
to  the  Marine  heritage  in  nonconventional 
warfare  and  to  a  country  much  in  the  cur- 
rent news  and  in  which  Marines  have  an 
historical  relationship. 

"Operation  Dewey  Canyon"  is  a  study  of  a 
key  regimental-level  military  operation  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

To  compare  and  contrast  the  campaigns 
-studied  in  the  1982-83  and  1983-84  academic 
years  reveals  a  growing  emphasis  on  the 
American    military    traditiori— and    within 
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that,  the  diverse  heritage  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  profession  of  arms.  In  addition, 
significant  campaigns  of  both  our  allies  and 
foes,  past  and  present,  provide  new  perspec- 
tives and  further  materials  for  reflection. 

Two  other  points  should  be  noted  about 
the  campaigns  under  study.  Anzio  is  a  clas- 
sic study  of  an  amphibious  landing  where 
sub.sequent  operations  ashore  are  tinged 
with  controversial  interpretations.  Conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  absolutely  "cor- 
rect" answers  to  the  historical  questions 
posed  by  that  campaign.  In  addition,  the 
British  assaults  in  1944  on  Walcheren 
Island  stresses  the  amphibious  mission  of 
the  College,  but  from  different  perspectives. 
The  operation  is  analyzed  from  the  view- 
point of  our  allies  in  their  conduct  of  the  as- 
sault, to  include  the  use  of  naval  and  air 
assets.  But  this  analysis  also  examines 
German  preparations  to  defend  against  an 
amphibious  attack.  The  Royal  Marines  have 
granted  complete  access  to  their  archival 
holdings  for  this  operation,  and  the  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College  has  copies  of  all 
pertinent  operational  records,  planning  doc- 
uments, and  after-action  reports  from  Cana- 
dian and  British  military  archives. 

To  enable  the  students  to  place  their  cam- 
paign analysis  studies  within  a  proper  con- 
text, the  second  element  of  the  Battle  Stud- 
ies Program  is  organized  around  the  concept 
of  "Historical  Perspectives.  "  This  instruc- 
tion consists  of  pre.sentations  by  the  mili- 
tary historian,  with  a  special  focus  on  the 
nature  of  history  and  the  field  of  military 
history.  This  is  followed  by  a  two-hour 
filmed  interview  with  one  of  Britain"s  fore- 
most post-World  War  II  soldiers.  Field  Mar- 
shal the  Lord  Carver.  Lord  Carver,  while 
drawing  upon  historical  examples  of  World 
War  II  operations  in  North  Africa.  Italy, 
and  Western  Europe  'as  well  as  his  own  ex- 
perience), makes  interpretative  observations 
on  the  profession  of  arms,  leadership,  train- 
ing, and  combat  operations.  This  interview 
is  also  part  ol  the  instructional  program  at 
the  British  Army  Staff  College.  Camberley, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  addition,  six  distinguished  historians 
are  invited  to  the  College  to  speak  on  sub- 
jects pertinent  to  the  field  of  military  histo- 
ry. 

The  topics  of  each  .speaker  are  specifically 
selected  so  that  they  add  perspective  to 
each  student's  awareness  of  military  history 
and  relate  to  the  campaigns  being  studied. 
For  the  1983-84  academic  year,  three  speak- 
ers will  also  address  the  military  traditions 
of  our  major  North  Atlantic  allies:  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  two-hour  military  history  readings  semi- 
nar is  also  part  of  the  course  of  study.  All 
the  students  will  participate  in  this  seminar, 
conducted  through  their  permanent  confer- 
ence groups  under  the  direct  cognizance  of 
each  faculty  advisor,  with  the  military  his- 
torian serving  as  the  general  coordinator 
and  advisor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  major  works  on 
strategy,  such  as  those  by  Clausewitz  and 
Mahan,  are  part  of  another  readings  semi- 
nar which  is  a  key  element  of  the  strategy 
instruction  program  of  the  College. 

The  final  element  in  the  historical  per- 
spectives segment  of  the  Battle  Studies  Pro- 
gram is  the  historical  introduction  to  each 
major  student  operational  problem  exercise. 
This  presentation  outlines  the  major  learn- 
ing objectives  of  each  problem.  Each  histori- 
cal introduction  also  has  an  additional  pur- 
pose: to  make  students  realize  that  many 
situations  they  will  later  confront  as  com- 
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manders  and  staff  officers  have  already 
been  encountered  by  their  predecessors. 
This  causes  the  elements  of  .some  problems 
to  remain  similar,  even  though  the  specifics 
may  have  been  altered  by  the  passage  of 
time  between  campaigns.  Two  general  ex- 
amples illustrate  this  point: 

1.  In  comparing  contemporary  and  future 
operations  with  those  of  the  past,  weather 
and  climate  are  always  key  factors— espe- 
cially in  the  extremes  of  cold,  tropical,  and 
desert  environments:  and 

2.  In  maintaining  military  transportation 
systems,  animals  have  had  to  be  fed  and  wa- 
tered, and  vehicles  have  had  to  be  fueled: 
over  the  years,  the  problems  of  logistical 
support  have  changed  in  form  but  not  in 
substance. 

The  historical  introductions  for  operation- 
al problem  exercises  are  taught  by  the  Col- 
lege's Landing  Force  Operations  Division. 
Examples  include  the  linkage  of  "Frequent 
Wind"  'the  evacuation  of  Saigon  in  1975) 
with  "evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  .  .  East- 
ern Mediterranean  "  and  Alexander  the 
Great's  Persian  campaigns  with  a  present- 
day  Persian  Gulf  amphibious  assault  and 
subsequent  operations  ashore  scenario. 

The  last  element  of  the  Battle  Studies 
Program  is  the  "War  Since  1945  "  symposi- 
um. This  is  a  one-day  activity  in  the  spring 
which  consists  of  seminars,  panels,  and  a 
guest  speaker  presentation. 

Between  22-24  students  with  demonstrat- 
ed writing  skills  are  selected  to  enroll  in  the 
War  Since  1945"  seminar,  which  is  taught 
by  the  Colleges  military  historian.  For 
eight  months  they  research,  analyze,  and 
write  about  conflicts  since  1945.  In  the 
spring,  these  officers  in  turn  conduct  sepa- 
rate seminars  for  the  rest  of  the  students. 

The  symposium  focuses  on  warfare  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  which  the 
United  States  was  not  actively  or  directly  in- 
volved. This  exclusion  is  deliberate  to  make 
the  students  aware  of  events  and  trends  in 
warfare  and  the  profession  of  arms  that  are 
independent  of  the  continuing  East-West 
conflict.  The  wars  are  separated  into  con- 
ventional and  nonconventional  ones. 

For  1983-84.  the  students  could  not  select 
a  war  that  had  been  studied  in  the  previous 
academic  year  or  undertake  a  joint  effort  on 
a  particular  conflict  unle.ss  it  could  be  ana- 
lyzed from  a  fresh  perspective.  To  cover  the 
war  in  the  Falklands.  for  example,  three  of- 
ficers are  studying  that  conflict  independ- 
ently, from  three  different  viewpoints.  The 
22  officers  in  the  seminar,  then,  will  have 
covered  22  .separate  topics  by  year's  end. 

In  the  "War  Since  1945  "  symposium,  each 
student  participates  in  one  conventional  war 
seminar  conducted  by  the  designated  offi- 
cers. In  the  later  stages  of  the  symposium, 
students  can  question  panels  that  compare 
conventional  and  nonconventional  warfare, 
and  can  also  listen  to  a  guest  speaker  ad- 
dress a  particular  aspect  of  warfare  since 
1945.  In  June  1983  the  speaker  was  the 
noted  soldier-scholar  Col  Trevor  Dupuy. 
who  addressed  the  interrelationships  of 
human  and  technological  factors  in  war. 

The  Battle  Studies  Program  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  significant  fac- 
tors in  warfare  and  the  evolution  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  modern  era.  The  mental  processes  in- 
volved are  similar  to  those  involved  in  ana- 
lyzing contemporary  problems,  and  field 
grade  officer  students  soon  recognize  the 
similarities  in  past,  current,  and  future  mili- 
tary situations.  Certain  key  factors  tend  to 
emerge  as  "constants'":  command,  control, 
and  communications;  logistics;  terrain;  and. 
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possibly    the    most    important    of    all,    the 
human  element. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  develop  the  innate  abilities  of  each  stu- 
dent. There  is  no  way  a  study  of  military 
history  can  make  an  officer  into  another 
Lee.  Pershing.  Lejeune.  Patton.  or  Vander- 
grift.  It  can  only  reinforce  the  capability  he 
already  possesses.* 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  and  sorrow  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  Days  of 
Rememberance  of  the  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust,  The  6  million  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children  that  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Their  legacy  should  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  dark  side  of 
human  nature.  The  savagery  of  the 
Holocaust  should  never  be  understated 
and.  yet.  it  may  never  be  fully  compre- 
hended by  rational,  compassionate, 
and  just  men  and  women. 

The  survivors  of  the  concentration 
camps  are  a  living  reminder  that  each 
of  us  must  be  our  brother's  keeper. 
None  of  us  can  expect  to  remain  silent 
while  others  are  persecuted  and  still 
be  absolved  of  any  responsibility  in 
crimes  against  humanity.  Silence  on 
the  Holocaust  might  invite  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  unprecedented  humilia- 
tion and  degradation  by  man  toward 
his  fellow  man. 

Elie  Wiesel,  a  noted  Holocaust  histo- 
rian has  eloquently  stated  why  we 
must  remember  this  systematic 
slaughter: 

Not  only  because  of  the  dead:  it  is  too  late 
for  them.  Not  only  because  of  the  survivors: 
it  may  even  be  too  late  for  them.  Our  re- 
membering is  an  act  of  generosity,  aimed  at 
saving  men  and  women  from  apathy  to  evil, 
if  not  from  evil  itself. 

The  evil  that  inspired  the  Nazis' 
final  solution  may  still  lurk  in  human 
nature  and  we  must  not  permit  it  to 
ever  again  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

There  are  some  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Holocaust  never  oc- 
curred. Such  distortion  of  the  truth  is 
at  the  very  least  a  cruel  hoax.  This 
commemoration  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  constant  human  rights  violations 
that  continue  to  occur  in  many  na- 
tions. As  such,  we  must  remain  vigi- 
lant and  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
activity  that  undermines  the  human 
rights  of  any  man,  women,  or  child 
anywhere  on  this  planet. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  many 
others,  that  we  observe  the  Days  of 
Rememberance  for  the  Victims  of  the 
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Holocaust.  We  must  draw  strength 
from  their  deaths  and  assure  that 
future  generations  will  be  guaranteed 
their  human  dignity. 

Indeed,  the  past  is  prolog;  and,  we 
are  the  guardians  against  the  evil  that 
obliterated  millions  of  innocent  vic- 
tims in  the  infamous  death  camps  of 
the  Third  Reich.  We  will  therefor  con- 
tinue to  pledge  ourselves  as  the  protec- 
tors—unselfishly and  determinedly— of 
the  peaceful  aspirations,  dreams,  and 
goals  of  our  children  and  the  yet 
unborn  generations  of  all  nations.* 


ACID  RAIN 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's defeat  of  acid  rain  control  leg- 
islation in  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee  abruptly  dashed 
the  hopes  of  those  of  us  who  have 
strived  to  pass  an  effective  and  equita- 
ble control  program  in  this  Congress. 
The  opponents  of  acid  rain  control 
have  dismissed  the  gravity  of  the  acid 
rain  threat  to  our  environment,  our 
economy,  and  our  health;  they  have  in 
effect  ignored  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  eminent  scientific 
bodies  supporting  the  need  for  imme- 
diate controls:  they  have  disregarded 
the  widespread  public  support  for  ef- 
fective action  to  control  acid  rain;  they 
have  turned  away  from  tangible,  good 
faith  efforts  by  Members  of  this  body 
and,  in  particular,  members  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation, 
to  respond  to  legitimate  regional  con- 
cerns. In  short,  the  opponents  of  acid 
rain  control  have  shirked  their  respon- 
sibility to  this  Nation  as  stewards  of 
our  common  environment  and  guard- 
ians of  the  national  interest. 

Ultimately,  this  outcome  is  largely 
the  product  of  failed  national  leader- 
ship. Clearly,  strong  national  leader- 
ship is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
sharp  regional  divisiveness  that  has 
characterized  the  acid  rain  debate  in 
the  past.  As  cochairman  of  the  New 
England  Congressional  Caucus  Task 
Force  on  Acid  Rain  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. Congressman  Silvio  Conte.  I 
remain  committed  to  seeking  a  com- 
prehensive national  solution  to  acid 
rain  problem,  and  pledge  to  continue 
to  pursue  a  dialog  with  my  colleages.  I 
call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  fill  the  void  of  leader- 
ship and  join  with  me  in  this  biparti- 
san effort.* 
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IN  CELEBRATION  OF  CINCO  DE 
MAYO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday I  will  happily  join  our  neighbors 
in  Mexico  in  celebration  of  their  inde- 
pendence day.  Cinco  de  Mayo.  On  that 
memorable  day  in  the  town  of  Puebla. 
another  victory  was  won  in  the  name 
of  freedom  and  equality. 

As  Americans  who  have  also  strug- 
gled for  the  protection  of  those  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  person,  we 
empathize  emphatically  with  that 
small  but  determined  army  as  they 
fought  the  tyranneous  French.  They 
fought  for  the  same  democratic  ideals 
of  justice  and  liberty  in  1862  as  we  had 
in  1776.  Thus,  this  day  not  only  marks 
a  joyous  occasion  for  those  of  Hispanic 
descent  but  for  all  Americans  who 
uphold  these  ideals. 

As  a  nation  comprised  of  peoples 
from  diverse  backgrounds  let  us  re- 
joice not  only  in  Mexico's  independ- 
ence but  also  in  the  variety  they  have 
added  to  our  multifaceted  culture. 
Today  not  only  is  our  food  flavored 
but  our  language  and  customs  reflect 
this  rich  heritage.  By  sharing  the  her- 
itage and  traditions  of  our  great  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  develop  a  better  understanding 
and  cooperative  spirit  as  we  work  to 
solve  our  similar  problems.  At  a  time 
when  news  of  divisiveness  and  conflict 
pervades,  let  us  not  forget  the  com- 
monalities that  bind  us  together.* 


VOLUNTEERS  WORK  TO 
REBUILD  SALMON  RUNS 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts by  a  group  of  my  constituents 
from  Depoe  Bay,  Oreg.,  a  fishing  com- 
munity on  the  Oregon  coast,  to  rebuild 
our  dwindling  ocean  salmon  fishery. 

Despite  the  Government's  ongoing 
investment  in  fisheries  research, 
hatchery  production,  and  management 
activities,  salmon  harvests  in  Oregon's 
waters  have  been  declining  steadily  for 
many  years.  Last  year  was  the  worst 
season  in  memory  because  of  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  El  Nino— a  calamity 
which  this  House  rightly  defined  as  a 
physical  disaster  in  approving  recent 
legislation  to  enable  fishermen,  proc- 
essors, and  other  small  businessmen 
hurt  by  El  Nino  to  obtain  low-interest 
operating  loans  to  tide  them  through 
very  difficult  times. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Northwest  delega- 
tion have  exerted  much  effort  during 
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the  last  4  years  to  keep  longstanding 
Federal  investments  in  our  region's 
fisheries  resources  from  being  elimi- 
nated or  severely  cut.  Given  the 
budget  priorities  of  this  administra- 
tion, it  has  been  difficult,  to  say  the 
least,  just  to  maintain  level  funding 
for  fisheries  production,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  management  activities. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  salute  the 
homegrown  work  of  Vaughn  Taunton 
of  Depoe  Bay  and  his  friends,  city 
council  member  Ray  Osuna,  Fire 
Chief  Jay  Williams,  fisheries  biologist 
Steve  Mamoyac,  and  the  employees  of 
the  Depoe  Bay  water  treatment  plant, 
in  helping  to  rebuild  Oregon's  anadro- 
mous  fish  stocks.  Their  story  is  told 
well  by  reporter  Peter  Sleeth  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Newport,  Oreg.,  News-Times,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  an  example  of  volun- 
teerism  at  its  best: 
Depoe  Bay  Volunteers  Grow  Their  Own 
<By  Peter  Sleeth) 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Vaughn  Taunton 
noticed  something  a  little  fishy  in  Depoe 
Bay. 

Perched  above  the  bay  in  his  restaurant, 
the  Spouting  Horn,  he  has  a  clear  view  of 
the  dam  and  fish  ladder  on  South  Depoe 
Bay  Creek. 

■We've  never  noticed  fish  going  over  the 
dam."  Taunton  said.  'Finally  this  year  I've 
.seen  two  fish  go  up  it.  but  (before)  I  hadn't 
seen  any  in  five  years. 

So  Taunton,  along  with  Ray  Osuna  and 
other  local  volunteers,  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  They  started  their  own 
salmon  hatchery  program,  a  program  that 
depends  on  volunteers  and  donations  to 
keep  a  steady  supply  of  fish  pouring  into 
local  streams. 

Now.  sitting  behind  the  city's  water  treat- 
ment plant,  12,000  squirming  Chinook  fry 
feed  off  their  egg  sacks  while  Taunton 
waits.  Soon,  when  the  egg  sacks  are  gone 
and  the  fry  are  ready  for  release,  they'll  be 
scooped  into  buckets,  slid  into  streams  and 
sent  on  their  way.  Taunton  and  others  are 
proud  of  the  community  spirit  that  put  the 
program  together  and  keeps  it  going. 

■"There's  a  real  true  spirit  of  volunteerism 
in  this  community  throughout."  said  Depoe 
Bay  Fire  Chief  Jay  Williams. 

"Williams,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  a  host  of 
others  all  have  chipped  in  on  the  effort. 
Taunton  said.  Just  how  the  program  started 
was  with  the  help  of  the  Oregon  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  its  Salmon 
and  Trout  Enhancement  Program  <STEP). 
The  program  encourages  volunteers  to  start 
programs  like  the  one  in  Depoe  Bay.  The 
success  of  such  a  program  hinges  on  those 
volunteers,  said  Dave  Loomis.  who  helped 
with  the  program  in  Depoe  Bay. 

"It's  interesting  they've  gotten  a  whole 
community  to  cooperate  on  this."  Loomis 
said.  "They've  done  a  real  good  job.  " 

To  date,  52,000  salmon  fry  have  gone 
through  the  five  hatching  boxes  that  were 
built  at  the  expen.se  of  Taunton  and  Osuna. 
Only  the  coho  salmon  were  released  in  the 
Depoe  Bay  streams:  the  steelhead  and  Chi- 
nook were  released  on  tributaries  to  the 
Siletz  and  Salmon  Rivers. 

"They  don't  really  feel  this  is  much  of  a 
Chinook  stream,"  said  Taunton,  pointing  to 
North  Depoe  Bay  Creek. 
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The  hatching  project  is  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  community.  Taunton  said.  In  a  town 
that  draws  its  lifeblood  from  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, fresh  supplies  of  what  is  becoming  a 
scarce  commodity  are  vital  to  the  communi- 
ty health.  Taunton  points  to  his  own  .sons 
who  left  Depoe  Bay  due  to  a  poor  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

"And  these  guys  had  to  go  to  Alaska  to  do 
anything."  he  said.  "So  what  we're  doing  is 
trying  to  get  more  fish  for  everybody." 

And  everybody  seems  to  be  chipping  in. 
The  city  workers  insure  fresh  water  pours 
through  the  hatch  boxes  that  swallow  up 
eight  to  10  gallons  per  minute  and  keep  the 
fry  healthy  as  they  squirm  among  the  rocks. 
If  Taunton  should  find  he  needs  help  in 
maintaining  the  fish  or  clearing  a  stream, 
he  rarely  has  to  ask.  The  help  is  waiting. 

But  what  impresses  Taunton  most  is  that 
the  whole  project  required  only  one  meeting 
more  than  a  year  ago.  No  long,  boring  com- 
mittee meetings,  no  taxpayers  money  being 
spent  (Other  than  the  cost  of  the  fry  that 
the  ODFW  pays)  and  plenty  of  fish  for 
Depoe  Bay's  future,  at  least  Taunton  hopes 
so. 

"That's  the  only  thing— you've  got  to  wait 
four  years  to  see  if  you're  doing  anything 
right,"  he  quips.* 


ELIE  WIESEL-CONSCIENCE  OF 
THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  at  noon  in  the  rotunda  of  this 
Capitol  Building,  hundreds  gathered 
in  a  solemn  and  heart  wrenching  serv- 
ice to  remember  the  nightmare  of  the 
Holocaust.  There  were  survivors, 
whom  this  generous  and  great  Nation 
accepted  with  open  arms,  their  second 
generation  American-born  children, 
and  other  Americans  committed  to  the 
prevention  of  a  repetition  of  this  ulti- 
mate example  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

Elie  Wiesel  delivered  a  moving  state- 
ment on  that  occasion.  More  than  any 
other  he  has  helped  us  to  under- 
stand—to the  extent  that  understand- 
ing is  possible— the  significance  of  that 
nightmare.  His  voice  has  been  the 
clearest  in  calling  for  us  to  create  con- 
ditions to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
that  outrage. 

His  thoughtful  and  moving  words 
have  significance  for  all  of  us.  I  place 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  may  benefit 
from  his  insight: 

Remarks  by  Elie  Wiesel.  Chairman.  U.S. 

Holocaust  Memorial  Council 

days  of  remembrance 

Mr.  Vice  President.  Congressman  Yates. 
Distinguished  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Fellow  Survivors.  Friends: 

For  some  of  us,  this  is  the  most  solemn 
and  awesome  day  of  the  year.  We  delve  into 
the  darkest  recesses  of  our  memory  only  to 
confront  and  evoke  a  vanished  universe  sur- 
rounded by  flames  and  penetrated  by  si- 
lence.  The   living  and   the  dead   locked   to- 
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gether  as  they  are  during  Kol  Nidre  serv- 
ices, young  and  old,  pious  and  secular, 
princes  and  madmen,  sages  and  wanderers, 
beggars  and  dreamers.  On  this  day.  Mr.  Vice 
President  and  friends,  we  close  our  eyes  and 
we  see  them— an  erie  procession  which 
slowly,  meditatingly,  walks  toward  angels  of 
death  carried  on  wings  of  night  into  night. 
We  see  them  as  you  see  us.  We  are  the  link 
between  you  and  them. 

And.  therefore,  we  thank  you.  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  allowing  us  to  be  that  link.  We 
thank  you.  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
creating  a  framework  in  which  we  could 
share  visions  and  memories  that  intrude, 
defy  language  and  comprehension.  On 
behalf  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
its  members,  its  Board  of  Advisers,  its 
Second  Generation  Advisers,  its  .staff,  its 
friends  and  allies,  we  thank  all  of  you  for 
joining  us  today. 

It  is  symbolic  that  our  commemoration 
takes  place  in  this  august  hall  of  legislation 
and  commitment  to  law.  and  commitment  to 
truth,  and  commitment  to  humanity.  What 
we  are  teaching  the  world  from  this  room, 
thanks  to  you.  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is.  that  laws  must  be  human. 
Laws  are  to  serve  humanity  and  not  destroy 
it.  Laws  are  given  to  human  beings  to  per- 
fect life  and  not  to  profane  it.  Laws.  too. 
became  corrupt  once  upon  a  time.  And  here 
with  your  deed  and  our  words,  we  shall 
shield  laws  in  the  future. 

And  so  once  more,  as  we  have  done  since 
1979.  on  this  Day  of  Remembrance  we 
gather  from  all  the  corners  of  exile  to  tell 
tales— tales  of  fire  and  tales  of  despair  and 
tales  of  defiance— tales  that  we  must  tell 
least  we  are  crushed  by  our  memories.  In  re- 
membering them,  remembering  the  victims 
in  the  ghettos  and  camps  and  the  prisons, 
we  become  aware  of  mans  singular  vulner- 
ability but  also  of  his  stunning  ability  to 
transcend  it. 

We  remember  the  killers  and  we  loose  our 
faith  in  humanity.  But  then  we  remember 
the  victims  and,  though  scarred,  our  faith  is 
restored— it  must  be.  The  fact  that  the 
Jewish  victims  never  became  executioners, 
that  they  never  victimized  others,  that  they 
remained  Jewish  to  the  end— human  to  the 
end— that  inside  ghettos  and  death  camps, 
my  God,  inside  gas  chambers,  they  could 
speak  of  God,  to  God.  They  could  say: 
S'hma  Yisroael  Adonai  Elohenu.  Adonai 
Echad— God  is  God  and  God  is  One  and 
God  is  the  Lord  of  Creation.  To  say  those 
words  there  on  the  threshold  of  death  and 
oblivion  must  restore  our  faith  in  them  and 
therefore  in  humankind.  We  think  of  the 
victims  and  we  learn  that  despair  is  not  the 
solution.  Despair  is  the  question.  And  that 
is  why  we  gather  year  after  year— to  fight 
despair;  and  only  mine— ours. 

As  a  son  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  citizen 
who  is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  live  with  a  memory  of  Jewish 
children  and  their  parents.  It  has  been  our 
task,  it  will  remain  our  task,  to  maintain 
that  memory  alive.  But  then  we  remember 
not  because  we  seek  vengence;  we  don't  be- 
lieve in  it.  We  only  seek  justice.  We  do  not 
aim  to  hurt,  only  to  sensitize.  We  believe 
that  by  retelling  our  tales  we  might  help 
our  contemporaries  by  making  them  aware 
of  what  could  happen  to  human  beings 
when  they  live  in  an  inhuman  society  sur- 
rounded and  penetrated  by  indifference  on 
one  hand,  evil  on  the  other,  with  so  few  op- 
posing evil  and  Indifference.  That  is  why  I 
allow  myself  at  times  to  see  in  the  Holo- 
caust   an    analogy    only   to   itself,   meaning 
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that  nothing  should  be  compared  to  it  but 
that  everything  must  be  related  to  it.  It  is 
because  of  what  we  endured  that  we  must 
try  to  help  victims  everywhere  today:  the 
Bahais  in  Iran  who  are  being  murdered  by 
the  dictatorship  in  Iran:  the  Miskitos  on  the 
border  of  Nicaragua;  we  must  help  the  Boat 
People  who  are  still  seeking  refuge:  the 
Cambodian  refugees;  and  the  prisoners,  so 
many  of  them,  in  Communist  jails.  It  is  be- 
cause we  remember  what  has  been  done  to 
our  people  that  we  must  plead  at  every  op- 
portunity, in  this  Hou.se  and  in  all  other 
hou.ses.  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  losif 
Begun,  Vladmir  Slepack.  and  all  the  dissi- 
dents and  prisoners  who  are  in  jail  waiting 
for  someone  to  shake  off  humankind's  indif- 
ference. If  they  were  to  loose  faith  in  us.  we 
should  be  damned.  It  is  because  we  remem- 
ber the  solitude  of  Jews  in  those  times  that 
we  feel  so  linked  to  and  proud  of  the  Stale 
of  Israel  today.  We  Survivors,  our  friends 
and  allies,  are  grateful  to  Israel,  grateful  to 
a  people  simply  for  existing,  for  inspiring  us 
to  keep  faith  in  a  certain  form  of  humanity 
and  tradition. 

While  we  remember  the  victims  we  also 
remember  those  who  tried  to  help  us— the 
Raoul  Wallenbergs  and  the  Oskar  Shindlers 
as  Congressman  Yates  said.  They  were  so 
few  and  they  were  so  alone.  It  breaks  our 
heart  to  think  of  their  solitude,  of  their  sac- 
rifice. Memory  is  not  exclusive.  Memory  is 
inclusive.  It  is  because  we  remember  the  sin- 
gular aspect  of  the  tragedy  that  we  remem- 
ber its  universality.  We  must  also  think  of 
tomorrow  as  though  it  would  be  part  of  our 
memory.  I  think  the  world  unleashed  mad- 
ness 40  years  ago  and  that  madness  is  still 
dominating  spirits  and  minds  of  too  many 
countries.  There  are  too  many  signals  of 
danger— racism.  anti-Semitism,  bigotry,  fa- 
naticism. We  are  scared  of  what  humankind 
could  do  to  itself.  Therefore  we  tell  the 
story. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Vice  President,  may  I 
quote  to  you  a  legend  of  the  great  master 
work  of  human  civilization  and  culture.  The 
Talmud.  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  when 
God  gave  the  law  to  the  people  of  Israel  he 
lifted  up  Mount  Sinai  over  the  heads  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  said;  'If  you  accept  the 
law-,  you  shall  live.  If  not.  you  shall  die.  " 
And  so.  we  accepted  the  law. 

I  have  the  feeling  today,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  friends,  that  God  has  lifted  above 
our  heads  a  mountain  of  fire,  and  it  is  as 
though  God  were  to  say  to  us:  If  you  obey 
the  law— if  you  remember  that  we  are  all 
children  of  one  father,  if  you  remember 
that  whatever  happens  to  one  people  must 
affect  all  other  people,  if  you  remember 
that  stupid  cruelty  is  absurd  and  grotesque, 
and  it  is  not  in  hurting  people  that  one  can 
redeem  oneself— if  you  remember,  you  shall 
live  and  if  not— But.  we  must  remember.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SURVEY 
RESULTS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 
•  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr. 
Speaker,  colleagues,  today  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  and  with  every 
reader  of  the  Congressional  Record 
nationwide,  the  results  of  my  most 
recent  opinion  survey  in  my  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Oregon. 
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Like  many  Members  of  this  body.  I 
conduct  an  annual  poll  of  my  constitu- 
ents during  the  first  months  of  the 
year.  I  ask  10  questions  on  subjects 
which  I  expect  will  come  before  this 
body  during  the  forthcoming  session, 
and  I  put  my  constituents  on  the  same 
spot  that  we  in  Congress  often  occupy 
by  asking  for  pure  "yes"  and  "no"  re- 
sponses. There  is  no  opportunity  for 
"undecided"  votes. 

Again  this  year.  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  responses  of 
my  constituents.  More  than  20.000 
questionnaires  were  returned,  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  more  than 
34.000  persons.  Though  congressional 
questionnaires  are  admittedly  not 
done  with  the  same  scientific  calcula- 
tion as  professional  pollsters,  I  have 
been  happy  to  find  in  the  past  and 
again  this  year  that  the  percentages  in 
my  own  poll  track  right  along  with  na- 
tional, much  more  elaborate  polls. 

Which  leads  me  to  an  extremely  im- 
portant conclusion:  I  believe  in  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  and  I  am  anxious  to 
see  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
read  the  results. 

This  year,  the  Federal  Government's 
crippling  deficit  and  the  wa.vs  to  solve 
it  occupied  much  of  my  questionnaire. 
I  think  the  results  are  worth  special 
attention  in  this  Chamber.  Those  re- 
sults are  contained  in  the  first  three 
questions  listed  here. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  share  the 
questionnaire  itself  with  anyone  who 
wishes  it.  but  more  than  anything,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  here-  to  read  care- 
fully these  results.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  my  constituents  for  their  help. 

The  following  are  results  of  this 
year's  questionnaire: 

1984  Congressional  SuRVE'if' REStn-TS 

Question/response  percentages  (num.bers  of 
individuals) 

Question  1:  "Do  you  favor  an  increase  in 
taxes  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit?  "  Yes: 
15.3  percent  (4.981):  No:  84.7  percent 
(27.623). 

Question  2:  "Do  you  favor  a  decrease  in 
government  spending  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit?"  Yes:  96.1  percent  (31,691);  No:  3.9 
percent  (1.278). 

Question  3:  "Would  you  favor  a  combina- 
tion of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit?  "  Yes:  34.2  per- 
cent (10.972):  No:  65.8  percent  (21,066). 

Question  4:  "Do  you  agree  with  the  gov- 
ernment's increased  spending  for  defense?" 
Yes:  42  percent  (13.717):  No:  58  f)ercent 
(18,949). 

Question  5:  "Should  Congress  repeal  a  law 
to  index'  taxes  which  is  now"  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  1985  (the  law  will  prevent 
automatic  inflation-caused  tax  increases 
without  a  specific  vote)?"  Yes:  37.3  percent 
(11.373);  No:  62.7  percent  (19,082). 

Question  6:  "Should  federal  funds  be  used 
to  pay  for  abortions?"  Yes:  21.2  percent 
(7.046):  No:  78.8  percent  (26.153). 

Question  7:  "Should  there  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  C'lnstitution  to  allow  voluntary 
silent  prayer  in  school?  "  Yes:  68.4  percent 
(22.365):  No:  31.6  percent  (10,312). 
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Question  8:  Do  you  believe  the  use  of 
merit  pay  for  teachers  would  improve  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States?"  Yes:  47.2  per- 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  295 


May  3,  1984 


al  sciences— research  continues  at  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center  and  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  among 
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reducing  air  pollution  *  *  •  including 
those  emissions  which  may  potentially 
be  contributing  to  acid  rain."  I  believe 
that  this  approach  represents  a  rea- 
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Mrs.  Riggans'  unceasing  membership 
and  active  participation  in  various  or- 
ganizations. In  1934,  Mrs.  Riggans 
joined  the  Wellman  Club.  For  over  50 
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Question  8:  "Do  you  believe  the  use  of 
merit  pay  for  teachers  would  improve  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States?"  Yes:  47.2  per- 
cent (15.397):  No:  52.8  percent  (17.230). 

Question  9:  "Should  a  share  of  long-dis- 
tance charges  be  used  to  help  pay  for  rural 
and  local  telephone  service?"  Yes:  62.3  per- 
cent (19.498);  No:  37.7  percent  (11.803). 

Question  10:  "Should  there  be  a  federal 
mandatory,  minimum  jail  term  for  persons 
convicted  of  selling  drugs  to  youths  under 
the  age  of  18?"  Yes:  92.7  percent  (30.669); 
No:  7,3  percent  (2.405). 

Total  questionnaires  returned:  20.097; 
total  respondents:  34.049.» 
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RECOGNITION  OF  H.  LEE 
POWELL.  JR. 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  an  American  who  has  led  a 
distinguished  life  of  service  to  those  in 
need  throughout  years  of  dedicated 
volunteer  work.  On  this  day.  Mr.  H. 
Lee  Powell.  Jr..  a  resident  of  Haverhill. 
Mass..  is  rightfully  honored  in  the 
naming  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
Union  Mission  Nursing  Home  as  the 
H.  Lee  Powell,  Jr.  Pavilion." 

Mr.  Powell  has  set  a  high  standard 
of  volunteer  leadership  in  giving  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  his  full  measure 
of  commitment.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Haverhill's  Union 
Mission  Nursing  Home,  he  has  provid- 
ed the  finest  quality  care  to  the  elder- 
ly poor  of  the  Merrimack  Valley.  Fully 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  Union  Mis- 
sion has  consistently  elevated  its 
standards  while  carrying  out  its  motto 
of    people  who  love  people." 

Over  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Powell  has 
served  his  church  and  community  with 
a  unique  focus  on  the  well-being  of  the 
less  fortunate  and  a  profound  dedica- 
tion that  has  inspired  all  those  who 
have  followed.  All  age  groups  and 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  have  benefit- 
ed in  countless  ways  from  his  admira- 
ble philosophy  of  public  service.  Mr. 
Powell  is  truly  a  man  of  all  the  people: 
Working  with  equal  vigor  in  support 
of  the  Kiwanis  International  spon- 
sored Pediatric  Trauma  Center  in 
Boston,  to  the  improvement  of  a  Boy 
Scout  campground  in  Kingston.  N.H.. 
and  in  support  of  the  frail  and  elderly. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  call  the  Nation's  attention  to 
citizens  such  as  H.  Lee  Powell,  a  patri- 
ot and  veteran  leader,  a  man  of  princi- 
ple and  personal  compassion,  and  an 
exemplary  citizen  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.* 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  295.  The  Olympic 
torch  since  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  has  been  a  symbol  of  sports- 
manship, fair  play,  and  dedication  to 
brotherhood  among  mankind. 

As  we  move  into  this  Olympic  year 
of  1984  with  the  games  being  held  in 
one  of  ou"  great  cities— Los  Angeles— 
once  again  one  of  the  great  moments 
of  Olympic  history  is  enacted  when  a 
mass  assemblage  in  the  Coliseum  in 
Los  Angeles  will  rise  when  the  torch 
bearer  in  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks 
enters  the  stadium  and  lights  the 
Olympic  flame. 

It  is  also  fitting  and  proper  as  this 
torch  moves  around  our  Nation  this 
symbol  of  sportsmanship  be  allowed  to 
cross  this  bastion  of  freedom— our  own 
Capitol  Grounds.* 


HAPPY  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  UC 
RIVERSIDE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  6.  1984.  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside 
will  be  30  years  old.  The  campus  that 
started  out  in  1907  as  a  citrus  experi- 
ment station,  is  now  the  collegiate 
home  for  5.000  students,  and  a  major 
employer  for  the  Inland  Empire. 

Throughout  the  years.  UCR  has 
maintained  its  unique  "personality.  "  It 
cannot  boast  of  its  winning  football 
team— it  does  not  have  one.  Nor  does  it 
have  the  reputation  of  its  free  spirited, 
sometimes  radical  sister  campus,  UC 
Berkeley.  It  does  not  share  the  open 
grading  system  of  Santa  Cruz.  And  it 
cannot  point  with  pride  to  the  beach- 
front property  that  adds  to  the  lure 
and  beauty  of  UC  San  Diego.  UC 
Santa  Barbara,  and  UC  Irvine.  If  you 
read  the  campus  brochures,  they  will 
tell  you  UCR's  attraction  is  its  ability 
to  give  one  a  "damn  good  education," 
and  indeed  it  does  that  and  more,  with 
a  style  all  its  own. 

The  1.200-acre  campus  is  beautifully 
landscaped  with  the  best  California 
has  to  offer— botanic  gardens,  palm 
trees,  orange  trees,  and  tropical  plants 
with  a  backdrop  of  rolling  foothills 
and  the  mountains  of  San  Bernardino 
behind  them.  It  looks  good,  and  its  in- 
habitants work  hard.  In  addition  to 
the  two  colleges— humanities  and 
social  sciences,  natural  and  agricultur- 
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al  sciences— research  continues  at  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center  and  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  among 
many  others.  The  main  campus  li- 
brary—there are  four— boasts  a  collec- 
tion of  980,000  bound  volumes  and  is 
also  a  depository  for  U.S.  publications 
and  receives  most  California  State  doc- 
uments. 

The  sunny  weather  makes  the  48- 
bell  carillon  tower  a  natural  gathering 
place  and  serves  as  a  central  focus  on 
the  campus.  The  Wednesday  nooner" 
series  draws  such  varied  campus  activi- 
ties as  political  speakers  and  jazz 
bands.  The  campus  theater  can  host  a 
ballet  on  the  same  evening  the  wood- 
beamed  campus  night  club,  the  Barn, 
provides  a  country  band  and  sells  beer 
to  drink  on  the  patio. 

The  classes  are  small,  the  pace  lei- 
sure, and  no  one  is  surprised  if  the 
professors  and  staff  actually  know  the 
names  of  their  students.  "Traits  like 
close  student-faculty  relationships  and 
personal  interaction  don't  happen  by 
accident;  they're  developed  over  time 
and  maintained  because  they  work" 
the  campus  brochure  says,  and  the 
campus  is  proud  of  that  distinction. 
The  teaching  and  research  is  solid  if 
not  flashy,  and  if  all  UCR  can  give  you 
is  a  "damn  good  education"  then  it  is 
indeed  de.serving  of  a  sincere  congratu- 
lations on  a  job  well  done. 

With  every  best  wish  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  your  first  30  years  and  contin- 
ued success  for  the  next  I00.» 


THE  CLEAN  COAL  PRODUCTION 
AND  UTILIZATION  TECHNOLO- 
GY DEMONSTRATION  ACT 
PROVIDES  SENSIBLE  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  SCRUBBERS  IN  OUR 
EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE  SULFUR 
EMISSIONS  FROM  COAL-BURN- 
ING FACILITIES 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  Congresswoman 
Marilyn  Lloyd  and  several  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Clean  Coal 
Production  and  Utilization  Technolo- 
gy Demonstration  Act. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
technology  demonstration  program 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  that 
would  be  funded  with  about  $2  billion 
from  the  Energy  Security  Act's  energy 
security  reserve.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  these  funds  are  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  identifies  specific  near-  and 
long-term  technologies  to  be  demon- 
strated with  the  objective  of  ascertain- 
ing "•  •  •  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  cost-effective  methods  for 
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reducing  air  pollution  *  •  •  including 
those  emissions  which  may  potentially 
be  contributing  to  acid  rain."  I  believe 
that  this  approach  represents  a  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  the  existing 
scrubber  technology.  Scrubbers,  which 
are  in  effect  mandated  by  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  are  costly  and  inefficient. 
These  costs  are  of  course  passed  on  to 
our  constituents  in  the  form  of  higher 
utility  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  present  the  most  rea- 
sonable approach  to  continuing  to 
clean  up  our  environment  in  a  way 
that  will  allow  the  production  and  uti- 
lization of  coal,  especially  high-sulfur 
coal.  We  have  vast  reserves  of  coal  in 
this  country,  and  we  must  promote  its 
use  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  insecure  for- 
eign sources  of  energy.  Furthermore, 
funding  this  program,  with  its  specific 
list  of  technologies  to  be  demonstrat- 
ed, with  synthetic  fuels  money  makes 
much  greater  sense  than  throwing 
money  at  the  "pie-in-the-sky"  demon- 
stration projects  that  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Congress- 
woman  Lloyd  for  initiating  this  legis- 
lation, and,  especially  as  the  senior  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommittee,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  and  other 
members  in  pursuing  this  approach.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support- 
ing the  Clean  Coal  Production  and 
Utilization  Technology  Demonstration 
Act.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  MRS.  EDWARDINA 
RIGGANS 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  May  has  been  designated  Na- 
tional Senior  Citizen  Month  by  the 
Congress.  It  also  marks  the  beginning 
of  our  annual  congressional  senior  citi- 
zen intern  program,  which  will  be  held 
May  7  to  11,  1984.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  salute  an  outstanding 
senior  citizen  from  my  congressional 
district  who  will  be  serving  as  one  of 
my  congressional  senior  citizen  interns 
for  1984— Mrs.  Edwardina  Riggans. 

Mrs.  Riggans  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  August  27.  1902.  Her  family 
moved  to  neighboring  Cincinnati  when 
she  was  a  young  girl.  However,  Mrs. 
Riggans  later  returned  to  Cleveland 
where  she  married  and  raised  two  chil- 
dren. 

Throughout  her  81  years,  Mrs.  Rig- 
gans has  been  an  active  and  integral 
part  of  the  community. 

This  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
community   is  demonstrated  through 
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Mrs.  Riggans'  unceasing  membership 
and  active  participation  in  various  or- 
ganizations. In  1934.  Mrs.  Riggans 
joined  the  Wellman  Club.  For  over  50 
years,  Mrs.  Riggans  has  been  associat- 
ed with  the  club  and  has  been  a  lead- 
ing advocate  in  creating  greater  politi- 
cal awareness  and  voter  participation 
in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

In  1960,  Mrs.  Riggans  embarked  on 
still  another  long-term  community  af- 
filiation with  her  membership  in  the 
Karamu  Golden  Agers  Club.  The 
Golden  Agers  have  been  instrumental 
in  providing  a  combination  of  social, 
cultural,  and  educational  programs  for 
the  elderly  in  the  community.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Golden  Agers  have  devel- 
oped a  number  of  supportive  social 
services  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
for  seniors  in  that  particular  commu- 
nity. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Riggans'  greatest  chal- 
lenge and  achievement  came  in  1969 
when  my  brother.  Carl  Stokes,  the 
former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  asked  her 
to  organize  a  senior  citizen  coalition. 
The  purpose  of  the  coalition  was  to 
boost  senior  citizen  participation  in 
government  affairs  and  to  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  concerns  of 
our  Nation's  elderly  could  be  ex- 
pressed to  government  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  Mrs.  Riggans' 
efforts,  a  permanent  organization. 
Seniors  of  Ohio,  was  born.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Riggans,  the  organi- 
zation grew  to.  at  one  time,  a  member- 
ship of  over  3,000.  Amongst  its  many 
projects,  the  Seniors  of  Ohio  devised 
and  .implemented  a  series  of  town 
meetings  specifically  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  a  variety  of  social  programs 
to  assist  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Riggans  is  not 
resting  on  her  laurels.  Today,  she  is 
still  a  visible  force  in  the  community. 
She  maintains  memberships  in  the 
Federation  for  Community  Planning, 
the  Police  Board,  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve Area  Agency  Board  on  Aging.  In 
1982,  she  was  appointed  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  Commission  on  Aging.  Her 
membership  at  Antioch  Baptist 
Church  spans  four  decades  and  she 
serves  today  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sunday  school  class. 

Subscribing  to  the  philosophy, 
"there's  no  such  thing  as  can't,  get  out 
there  and  try,"  Mrs.  Riggans  is  an  81- 
year-old  positive  catalyst  for  the 
young  and  old  as  well  as  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  the  struggling. 

The  residents  of  ihe  city  of  Cleve- 
land are  proud  of  Mrs.  Riggans  and 
her  accomplishments.  She  is  a  mother, 
teacher,  grandmother,  philosopher, 
and  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  am  proud  to 
have  Mrs.  Riggans  serve  as  my  con- 
gressional senior  citizen  intern.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  salute  her  at  this 
time.* 
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WENDELL  GUNN  ON  THE  BAL- 
ANCING DOWN  BUDGET 
STRATEGY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  undertaxed.  and 
they  do  not  want  tax  reform  as  a  cover 
for  a  back-door  tax  increase.  They 
favor  broadening  the  tax  base  as  an 
opportunity  for  further  cuts  in  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  to  enhance  tax  equity 
and  encourage  economic  growth. 
Ending  tax  preferences,  without  lower- 
ing marginal  tax  rates  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically wrong;  it  threatens  the 
chances  for  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican efforts  on  tax  simplification. 
It  leaves  less  tax  base  which  can  be 
broadened. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  essay  by  Wendell 
Wilkie  Gunn  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  the  importance  of  a  budget 
strategy  that  avoids  tax  increases  in 
order  to  keep  this  promising  recovery 
moving  and  to  continue  lowering  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  for  working  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  25. 
1984] 

Balancing  Down  and  Breaking  Free 

(By  Wendell  Wilkie  Gunn) 

"The  real  question  America  must  face  is 
not  whether  we  should  work  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  how.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  we  can  balance  up'  with  tax  in- 
creases and  lock  ourselves  into  economic 
bondage,  or  we  can  balance  down'  with 
lower  lax  rates  and  spending,  permitting 
our  economy  to  break  free."  These  were  the 
words  of  President  Reagan  in  his  March  27 
speech  to  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  budget  strategy  he  has  chosen  for  1984 
and  beyond,  i.e..  a  determined  adherence  to 
the  strategy  he  initiated  in  1981.  It  is  called 
"balancing  down." 

Balancing  down  embodies  the  notion  that 
a  vital  part  of  the  goal  of  a  balanced  federal 
budget  is  the  goal  of  achieving  balance  at  a 
low  level  of  taxes  and  spending.  More  specif- 
ically, it  iarB.  rejection  of  the  idea  that  bal- 
ancing up  achieves  any  real  benefits  at  all. 
Balancing  up  stifles  economic  activity.  Bal- 
ancing down  permits  it  to  break  free. 

Those  who  oppose  the  president  on  this 
issue  come  from  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Liberal  economists  and  politicians 
have  always  believed  that  deficit  spending 
has  a  beneficial,  stimulative  effect  on  the 
economy,  boosting  aggregate  demand  and 
employment.  But  opponents  also  include 
conservative  economists  and  politicians  who 
have  always  decried  budget  deficits. 

The  political  argument  made  by  the  liber- 
als is  that  anyone  who  insists  upon  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  the  expense  of  "human" 
programs  is  inhumane,  totally  lacking  in 
compassion.  Needless  to  say.  the  conserv- 
atives have  consistently  lost  the  political 
fight  against  spending  increases  and  con- 
cluded after  each  round  that  the  only  pru- 
dent thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is 
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to  increase  taxes  to  finance  them.  The  irony 
is  that  the  conservatives  put  themselves 
into  the  awkward  position  of  financing  the 
spending  that  they  opposed  in  the  first 
nlare  all  the  while  advancing  their  own  rep- 
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tax-indexing  provision,  telling  low-income 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  that,  in  the 
future,  if  the  government  uses  inflation  to 
rob  them,  they  won't  also  automatically  be 
punished  for  it  by  being  pushed  into  higher 
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I  am  sure  that  Cheryl  Robinson  and  Little 
Miss  Jeannetta  were  ready.  And  that  they 
now  rest  in  eternal  peace. 

Let  us  all  remember  the  blessings  we  have, 
and  may  we  do  our  best  to  serve  our  fellow 
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The  legislation  introduced  today 
allows  divorced  Foreign  Service 
spouses  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  program  by 
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worked  on  and  supervised  engineering 
projects  in  Maryland's  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties.  As  State 
highway  administrator,  he  directed  a 
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"Best  100  ":  Firms  that  Offter  Workers  the 
Right  Stuff 

"theory  y"  stfirs  preston  to  success 
Preston.     Md.— Preston     Truckine     C.n  '.<: 
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to  increase  taxes  to  finance  them.  The  irony 
is  that  the  conservatives  put  themselves 
into  the  awkward  position  of  financing  the 
spending  that  they  opposed  in  the  first 
place,  all  the  while  advancing  their  own  rep- 
utation as  austere  and  uncaring.  That  repu- 
tation persists.  The  most  important  result, 
however,  was  the  upward  spiral  in  spending 
and  taxes  that  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
past  50  years. 

For  the  taxers.  particularly  the  conserv- 
atives, there  is  no  way  to  reverse  this  de- 
structive trend.  For  example.  Fed  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  Septemljer  1979  that  it  was  a 
shame  that  we  had  allowed  tax  rates  to 
reach  "such  a  high  level  that  economic 
growth  and  productivity  are  stifled."  Yet 
later,  in  response  to  a  question,  he  said,  "we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  tax  rates  substantially 
because  the  resulting  increase  in  the  deficit 
will  fuel  inflationary  expectations."  The  im- 
plication is  that  the  U.S.  is  permanently 
trapped.  Increasing  taxes  produces  stagna- 
tion; reducing  taxes  creates  inflation.  Bal- 
ancing down  embraces  the  first  half  of  this 
notion  but  soundly  rejects  the  second  half. 

Balancing  down  seeks  to  reverse  this 
trend,  while  preserving  the  essential  im- 
provements in  our  national  security  without 
which  no  economic  f)olicy  can  produce  its 
intended  benefits.  Of  course,  the  taxers. 
presuming  incorrectly  that  balancing  down 
is  simply  a  call  for  sp>ending  cuts,  say  that 
they.  too.  would  rather  reduce  spending 
than  increase  taxes.  But  because  they  think 
that  it  is  politically  impossible  to  achieve 
significant  additional  spending  reductions  at 
the  present  time,  they  conclude  that  the 
only  prudent  thing  to  do  is  to  increase 
taxes. 

Thus  the  president's  refusal  to  consider 
tax  increases  is  regarded  as  "a  lack  of  con- 
cern" about  deficits.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  reason  the  president  insists  upon  bal- 
ancing down  is  that  he  knows  that  the  defi- 
cit itself  is  not  the  problem,  but  merely  the 
reflection  of  a  larger  problem.  The  problem 
Ls  that  the  government,  through  its  sp)end- 
ing  activities,  is  diverting  an  excessive 
amount  of  resources  away  from  private  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  a  malady  that  cannot  be 
corrected  by  increasing  taxes.  In  fact,  tax 
increases  would  serve  only  to  mask  the 
problem  at  best. 

Balancing  down  recognizes  that  there  are 
two  financing  sources  for  the  government's 
spending— current  taxes  and  future  taxes 
(borrowing)— and  the  difference  is  imp)or- 
tant.  We  can  increase  current  tax  rates 
t)eyond  their  current  high  levels,  then  hope 
that  we  actually  collect  the  increased  reve- 
nues. This  would  surely  slow  down  the  re- 
covery and  at>ort  any  significant  expansion 
of  the  tax  base.  We  might  even  balance  the 
budget  in  the  process  (although  that  is  un- 
likely)—but  at  a  very  high  level  of  spending 
and  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  give  the  tax 
base  room  to  grow  by  reducing  the  tax  bar- 
riers that  stand  between  entrepreneurial 
dreams  and  real  economic  activity.  Balainc- 
ing  down  chooses  the  latter  course.  The 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  was  its 
tjeginning,  declaring  that  tax-rate  cuts 
would  lead  the  way.  The  ERTA  tax-rate  re- 
ductions were  a  signal  to  investors  and 
workers  that  this  administration's  preferred 
method  for  generating  tax  revenues  is 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  that  fraction  of 
the  government  budget  called  the  deficit 
was  left  exposed  as  a  reminder  that  our 
budget  work  was  not  yet  finished.  Of  enor- 
mous  importance,   too.   was  the   innovative 
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tax-indexing  provision,  telling  low-income 
and  middle- income  taxpayers  that,  in  the 
future,  if  the  government  uses  inflation  to 
rob  them,  they  won't  also  automatically  be 
punished  for  it  by  being  pushed  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  The  economic  recovery  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  strategy  is  working,  and  it 
must  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Then  comes  phase  two  of  balancing  down, 
as  the  climate  of  growth  and  expanding  op- 
portunities provides  our  first  real  hope  for 
developing  the  political  support  necessary 
for  achieving  serious  and  substantive  reduc- 
tions in  government  spending.  This  will 
begin  as  people  who  previously  depended 
for  subsistence  upon  government  support 
programs  find  what  they  wanted  in  the  first 
place— productive  opportunities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace—and guverrunent  dependents 
become  taxpayers.  Balancing  down  reverses 
the  cruel  policies  that,  however  well-intend- 
ed they  were,  have  served  to  destroy  oppor- 
tunities for  people  to  improve  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
humane  and  compassionate  policy  of  all. 

Through  balancing  down,  the  president  is 
simply  helping  us  to  discover  again  what 
made  America  great  in  the  first  place— eco- 
nomic freedom,  pure  and  simple.* 
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I  am  sure  that  Cheryl  Robinson  and  Little 
Miss  Jeannetta  were  ready.  And  that  they 
now  rest  in  eternal  peace. 

Let  us  all  remember  the  blessings  we  have, 
and  may  we  do  our  best  to  serve  our  fellow 
man  and  God  during  our  brief  time  here  on 
Earth,  and  to  be  ready  when  our  own  time 
does  come.* 


COMMENTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JIM  MOODY  AT  THE  FUNERAL 
OF  CHERYL  AND  JEANNETTA 
ROBINSON  APRIL  9,  1984 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  J,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  following: 
Comments  op  Congressman  J:m  Moody  at 

THE  Funeral  of  Cheryl  and  Jeannetta 

Robinson.  April  9.  1984 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  share  the 
sorrow  and  grief  of  the  Robinson  family- 
one  of  the  most  humane,  committed  aJid 
productive  families  in  our  community. 
When  any  family  suffers  a  loss  this  heavy, 
we  must  all  grieve,  for  we  are  all  reduced. 

God  has  a  purpose  and  a  lesson  for  us  in 
all  things.  But  when  death  occurs  as  a  result 
of  a  senseless  act  of  violence,  such  at  this 
one.  His  message  is  particularly  hard  to 
fathom. 

One  lesson  we  do  learn  from  the  death  of 
Cheryl  and  Little  Miss  Jeannetta  is  what  a 
fragile  hold  on  life  we  all  have,  and  how 
brief  our  stay  here  on  Earth  really  is.  For 
although  the  difference  in  the  length  of  our 
stay  on  Earth  and  that  of  Cheryl  and  little 
Jeannetta  seems  very  large  to  us  now,  it  is 
in  fact  but  a  twinkling  of  the  eye  compared 
to  the  eons  of  time  that  have  passed  before 
we  arrived  here  and  will  pass  after  we  leave. 
For  we  are  judged  not  by  how  long  we  are 
here,  but  by  what  we  do  while  we  are  here. 

The  second  lesson  we  learn  is  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  be  always  ready,  since  our  own 
time  of  death  may  come  at  any  moment.  As 
the  great  philosopher  and  writer  William 
Shakespeare  wrote; 
"There  is  divine  providence  even  in  the  fall 

of  a  sparrow. 
If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come. 
If  it  is  to  come,  it  will  not  be  now. 
If  it  is  not  now,  yet  it  will  come. 
The  readiness  is  all." 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  SPOUSES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
eruished  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  in  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide annuity  and  health  care  benefits 
for  divorced  Foreign  Service  spouses. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  rec- 
ognized the  unpaid  service  of  Foreign 
Service  spouses  by  providing  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits  for  those 
who  become  divorced.  Because  that 
act  only  provided  benefits  for  those  di- 
vorced after  the  effective  date,  many 
deserving  former  spouses  who  were  di- 
vorced before  the  1980  act  were  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits. 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  di- 
vorced Foreign  Service  spouses  are 
surviving  on  the  charity  of  church  and 
family  or  on  Government  welfare  pay- 
ments because  of  inadequate  retire- 
ment income.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  case  of  Jane  Dubs,  the  divorced 
spouse  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  Af- 
ghanistan, who  was  left  with  no  survi- 
vor benefits  after  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  her  former  husband. 

The  legislation  Representative  Mica 
and  I  introduce  today  would  provide 
annuity  and  health  benefits  for  these 
former  spouses.  Since  1965,  certain 
widowed  Foreign  Service  spouses  have 
been  eligible  for  grants  of  annuity 
benefits.  The  dollar  amount  is  small, 
yet  it  keeps  many  of  these  spouses, 
most  of  whom  are  women,  from  desti- 
tution. This  legislation  would  provide 
the  same  amount  for  divorced  Foreign 
Service  spouses  who  are  not  eligible 
for  any  other  annuity.  The  number  of 
divorced  Foreign  Service  spouses  eligi- 
ble for  this  benefit  is  estimated  to  be 
less  than  200. 

We  can  neither  forget  the  contribu- 
tions these  women  have  made  to  the 
United  States  nor  ignore  the  poverty 
which  many  of  them  now  face. 

I  am  also  aware  of  Foreign  Service 
spouses  in  the  Washington  area  who 
suffer  from  serious  health  problems, 
some  resulting  from  inadequate  medi- 
cal care  and  living  conditions  abroad. 
Three  are  going  blind,  one  from  lack 
of  money  for  a  needed  operation,  two 
have  Hodgkins  disease,  several  have 
minor  children  with  severe  physical  or 
mental  disabilities. 
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The  legislation  introduced  today 
allows  divorced  Foreign  Service 
spouses  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
employee  health  benefits  program  by 
paying  a  sum  equal  to  the  agency  and 
employee  share  of  the  health  plan  pre- 
mium. There  are  virtually  no  costs  to 
the  Government  for  providing  this 
benefit.* 


■NATIONAL    TUBEROUS    SCLERO- 
SIS WEEK"  MAY  6-13.  1984 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
first  observance  of  "National  Tuberous 
Sclerosis  Week"  which  will  occur  the 
week  of  May  6-13,  1984. 

First  discovered  over  a  century  ago, 
it  is  thought  to  afflict  as  many  as  1  in 
every  5,000  births.  Its  symptoms  in- 
clude mental  retardation,  epilepsy,  de- 
velopmental delay,  and  other  handi- 
caps. In  spite  of  its  frequency,  and  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  very  little 
meaningful  or  sustained  research  has 
ever  been  conducted  on  it. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Raymond  and 
Linda  Connors  of  Rockland,  Mass., 
formed  the  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc.  Since  then, 
they  and  their  organization  have  been 
the  source  of  help  and  support  for 
other  families  in  their  position.  They 
have  been  instrumental  in  increasing 
awareness  of  this  disease  to  the  medi- 
cal community  and  researchers  in  this 
country. 

To  assist  in  this  worthy  effort,  last 
year,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  May  6  as  "National 
Tuberous  Sclerosis  Week,"  and  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  resolution  was 
signed  into  law  on  April  13.  1984.  I  am 
hopeful  that  next  week's  observance 
will  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  medical  community  to 
the  tragedy  of  this  crippling  disease, 
and  the  need  for  sustained  research.* 


M.  SLADE  CALTRIDER  RETIRES 


I  HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 
*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1,  1984,  Maryland's  State  highway  ad- 
ministrator, M.  Slade  Caltrider,  will 
retire  after  having  served  the  State 
with  honor  and  distinction  for*  the 
past  36  years. 

Mr.  Caltrider's  career  with  the  State 
began  in  1948  when  he  worked  as  a 
road  inspector  for  the  State  road  com- 
mission. Beginning  in  1960,  and  until 
his  appointment  as  State  highway  ad- 
ministrator   in     1978,    Mr.     Caltrider 
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worked  on  and  supervised  engineering 
projects  in  Maryland's  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  counties.  As  State 
highway  administrator,  he  directed  a 
staff  of  4,100  employees  and  operated 
a  budget  of  over  $500  million. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  worked  with  Slade  know  him  as 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  concerning  the  State's 
5.200  miles  of  highways  as  well  as 
countless  urban  and  country  roads. 
Mr.  Caltrider  and  his  staff  have  read- 
ily shared  their  considerable  technical 
judgment  and  advice  with  me  and  my 
staff  on  many  Federal  road  projects 
including  such  major  thoroughfares  as 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 

Mr.  Caltrider  is  a  man  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  colleagues.  He  holds  the 
honor  of  having  received  the  first  cer- 
tificate of  recognition  for  outstanding 
and  exemplary  leadership  in  the  field 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  ever 
awarded  by  the  Maryland  State  High- 
way Administration  in  1974.  In  addi- 
tion. Mr.  Caltrider  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral professional  organizations  includ- 
ing the  National  Society  of  Profession- 
al Engineers,  the  Maryland  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  and  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Engineers. 

He  is  the  epitome  of  a  dedicated  pro- 
fessional, and  his  leadership  and  tech- 
nical skill  in  his  field  have  been  an  in- 
valuable part  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Maryland  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Caltrider  on  his  well-deserved  retire- 
ment. I  am  sure  he  and  his  wife  of  34 
years,  Doris,  will  enjoy  this  opportuni- 
ty to  focus  on  new  pursuits,  and  in  the 
years  to  come,  reflect  with  pride  on 
Slade's  many  accomplishments  and  in- 
valuable service  to  our  State.* 


PRESTON  TRUCKING:  ONE  OF 
THE  BEST 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 
*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post's  Washington  Busi- 
ness Section  of  April  30,  includes  an 
article  about  Preston  Trucking  Co.  of 
Preston,  Md.,  concerning  the  compa- 
ny's inclusion  in  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  100  Best  Companies  to  Work 
For." 

I  am  proud  that  the  Nation's  12th 
largest  freight  hauler  is  headquar- 
tered in  Maryland's  First  Congression- 
al District.  The  I»reston  Trucking  Co.'s 
success  story  is  truly  one  of  labor-man- 
agement harmony  and  cooperation  at 
a  time  when  many  companies  suffer 
from  internal  strife.  I  find  the  feature 
enlightening,  stimulating,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 
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"Best  100":  Firms  that  Offer  Workers  the 
Right  Stuff 

"THEORY  Y"  STEXRS  PRESTON  TO  SUCCESS 

Preston.  Md.— Preston  Trucking  Co.'s 
Howard  Bradshaw  pauses  after  replacing  a 
freshly  oiled  truck  piston,  reaches  into  his 
red  tool  cabinet,  and  pulls  out  a  smudged 
spiral  notebook  where  he  records  worker 
productivity. 

By  his  account,  productivity  at  Preston's 
shop  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  up  30  percent 
since  1980,  when  it  took  51.9  man-hours  to 
rebuild  an  engine.  Last  year  the  figure  was 
35.5  man-hours. 

Why?  'We  don't  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  waiting  for  the  foreman  to  make  a  de- 
cision," says  Bradshaw.  "There's  more  time 
to  work  on  an  engine." 

During  Bradshaws  first  12  years  rebuild- 
ing truck  engines  at  the  shop  next  to  Pres- 
ton's corporate  offices,  he  worked  under  the 
standard  system,  with  managers  watching 
every  move.  But  in  1980.  Preston  shifted  its 
management  gears,  gave  its  workers  more 
control  over  their  work  and  made  the  41- 
year-old  mechanic  "team  leader"  of  a  self- 
managed  unit  of  mechanics. 

Now  Bradshaw,  his  machine-shop  counter- 
parts and  the  drivers  who  ply  the  highways 
of  the  Northeast  in  Preston's  orange  truck 
cabs  talk  as  if  they  were  in  business  for 
themselves.  In  the  front  office,  the  people 
who  run  the  company  sound  more  like  phi- 
losophers than  managers  of  the  nation's 
12th-largest  freight  hauler. 

The  changes  have  been  good  for  profits 
too.  At  a  time  when  many  established  truck- 
ing companies  are  succumbing  to  a  freight- 
haul  recession  and  stiff  competition 
spawned  by  deregulation,  Preston  is  report- 
ing higher  revenue  based  on  rising  produc- 
tivity. In  this  best  of  all  possible  trucking 
worlds,  the  labor-management  love-fest  has 
resulted  in: 

A  7.9  percent  increase  in  productivity  over 
the  base  year  of  1978. 

An  overall  savings  of  $19  million  in  costs 
since  1978,  including  a  reduction  of  4.8  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  in  that  period. 

A  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
truck  terminals  since  1978,  to  81  nationwide, 
with  a  corresponding  18  percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  top  executives  and  a  4  percent 
drop  in  supervisors. 

Record  1983  revenue  of  $272.3  million,  a 
22.5  percent  increase  over  1982,  translated 
to  a  23.9  percent  increase  in  earnings  per 
share. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Billy  G,  Terrell,  41, 
Preston's  ruddy-faced  senior  vice  president 
for  operations,  attributes  the  company's 
recent  success  to  "reflective  listening,  con- 
flict resolution,  non-threatening  communi- 
cation, assertiveness  versus  aggressiveness." 

And  from  Preston's  1982  annual  report 
comes  this  clue,  a  message  from  Goethe: 
"Treat  people  as  though  they  were  what 
they  ought  to  be  and  you  help  them  become 
what  they  are  capable  of  being." 

It  seems  to  have  worked.  A  series  of  inter- 
views found  no  detractors,  not  even  at  the 
union  hall. 

Says  Cliff  Atkinson,  the  Teamsters'  shop 
steward  at  Preston's  Landover  terminal, 
"Preston  is  just  like  a  family.  We  can  talk  to 
the  management,  and  they  can  talk  to  us. 
This  is  one  helluva  company.  Heck,  we  don't 
even  need  a  shop  steward." 

Working  conditions  and  profit  reports 
werp  not  always  so  gleaming.  It  took  some 
major  gambles  and  a  form  of  capitalism 
that  some  describe  as  creeping  socialism  to 
steer  the  company  toward  success. 
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Preston  Trucking  was  founded  in  1932  by 
A.  T.  Blades,  who  bought  his  first  truck 
with  a  $500  loan,  still  heads  the  Ixiard  at  age 
75  and  still  lives  a  mile  down  Highway  331 
from  corporate  headquarters.  In  1947.  the 
company's  annual  revenue  exceeded  $1  mil- 
lion, and  by  1961  the  corporate  net  worth 
had  passed  the  same  milestone. 

After  growing  gradually  by  hauling 
freight  up  and  down  the  East  Coast,  in  1976 
Preston  acquired  Shippers  Dispatch  Inc., 
which  allowed  it  to  branch  out  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Annual  revenue  exceeded 
$100  million  that  year  for  the  first  time. 

In  those  years,  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulated  routes,  profits 
were  all  but  ensured.  Preston  and  its  com- 
petitors could  sit  back  and  raise  rates  every 
time  the  unions  asked  for  more  money.  But 
in  the  late  1970s,  deregulation  loomed,  and 
Preston  was  forced  to  reassess  its  manage- 
ment philosophy  after  an  incident  in  De- 
troit. 

The  Detroit  terminal  was  one  of  the  com 
pany's  worst  for  productivity,  and  in  1978. 
the  Preston  brass  dictated  .some  policy 
c.ianges.  The  union  balked  and  organized  a 
slowdown.  According  to  company  President 
W.Uiam  B.  Potter,  one  driver  who  sat  in  his 
truck  for  two  hours  at  a  loading  dock  told  a 
cusvomer;  'Were  going  to  show  those  SOBs 
in  P'eston  who  runs  this  company." 

F>reston  swiftly  closed  the  terminal.  But  at 
the  .?ame  time  senior  executives  began 
studymg  other  companies,  and  they  hired  a 
consul" ing  firm.  Behavior  Systems  Inc.  of 
Atlanta,  to  examine  working  conditions  at 
several  Preston  terminals,  including  the  one 
in  Detroit.  The  answers  were  uniform  and 
unexpected:  Workers  complained  that  they 
frequently  were  disciplined  but  rarely 
praised:  foremen  aired  the  same  complaints 
and  added  i  hat  they  had  no  idea  of  the  com- 
pany's goals. 

The  consu'tanfs  prescription  was  retrain- 
ing—from A.  T.  Blades  on  down  to  terminal 
janitors— in  tnc  arts  of  listening  and  com- 
municating. Says  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Finance  Sean  Callahan.  "We  introduced  two 
parties  who  had  been  dying  to  meet:  drivers 
and  super\'isors." 

Gradually,  the  company  opened  the  lines 
of  communicatior.  Profit-and-loss  state- 
ments were  posted  monthly.  ■Coordinators" 
(supervisors)  met  vith  "associates"  (em- 
ployes) at  the  Ijeginning  of  each  shift. 
Workers  organized  irto  teams  that  met 
often  to  discuss  problems  and  solutions. 
Changes  in  policy  that  could  be  handled  lo- 
cally were  made  by  coriiensus  and  imple- 
mented. Workers  were  encouraged  to  talk 
with  management,  even  if  tnat  meant  a  call 
to  corporate  headquarters. 

Now.  top  executives  circulate  continuously 
among  the  81  terminals.  Company  newslet- 
ters sing  the  praises  of  employes  who  im- 
prove efficiency  or  simply  go  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  Potter  writes  quarterly  reports 
on  the  company's  status  to  every  employe. 
Each  terminal  has  a  television  monitor  to 
show  videotapes  describing,  for  example, 
how  drivers  can  help  sell  Preston  and 
expand  routes.  Drivers  are  encouraged  to 
chat  up  their  customers  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  quality  service. 

In  business  school  terms.  Preston  changed 
from  so-called  "Theory  X"  management, 
which  is  autocratic,  to  "Theory  Y"  style, 
which  is  based  on  consensus.  Some  manag- 
ers couldn't  make  the  shift,  according  to 
Terrell,  who  says  25  percent  left,  either  by 
choice  or  by  pink  slip. 

'I  was  a  Theory  X'  manager  for  16 
years."    says   Terrell.    "So    when    we    were 
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asked  to  change.  I  was  very  confused  at 
first.  Now  I'm  a  convert.  There's  been  a  cul- 
tural change  in  the  organization.  I  find  the 
job  to  be  a  lot  more  fun. 

"It's  carried  into  personal  relationships." 
Terrell  adds.  '■The  wife  of  one  of  our  drivers 
grabbed  me  at  the  Cleveland  awards  ban- 
quet and  thanked  me  for  the  way  her  hus- 
band is  treated  at  work.  She  said.  'He  treats 
me  and  the  kids  better  now.  too.'  " 

Potter  is  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
order.  "Everybody  can  get  the  use  of  a 
man's  hand."  he  says.  "We  want  to  get  the 
use  of  his  mind." 

Preston  also  has  decided  to  distribute 
some  of  the  profits.  On  Jan.  1.  the  company 
adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Scanlon  Plan, 
which  calls  for  distribution  of  any  profits 
derived  from  increased  productivity,  com- 
puted by  comparing  wages  with  net  profits. 
I»reston  apparently  is  one  of  the  first  truck- 
ing companies  to  offer  a  Scanlon  plan.  Man- 
agement also  instituted  a  stock-option  pro- 
gram in  which  employe  purchases  of  Pres- 
ton Trucking  stock  are  subsidized  at  a  rate 
pegged  to  the  company's  annual  perform- 
ance. 

Meanwhile,  other  companies  are  making 
pilgrimages  to  Preston  headquarters  to  find 
out  what's  going  right.  To  date,  representa- 
tives from  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  General 
Electric  Co..  Rubbermaid  Inc.  and  Ford 
Motor  Co.  have  inquired  at>out  the  truckers' 
maiiagement  style. 

Potter  believes  more  benevolent  and  open 
management  at  other  companies  could  help 
boost  the  nation's  sagging  productivity. 

"If  we're  going  to  go  out  and  beat  the  Jap- 
anese." says  Potter,  "there's  no  question 
that  we'll  have  to  rely  on  better  participa- 
tion from  the  person  doing  the  job."* 


MOVING  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY  IN 
ISRAEL  TO  JERUSALEM -TESTI- 
MONY OF  REV.  JOHN  PAWLI- 
KOWSKI 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day morning  the  Europe  and  Middle 
East  Subcommittee  and  the  Interna- 
tional Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
historic  joint  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
move  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  my  friend  from  New^  York, 
Congressman  Ben  Oilman. 

One  of  the  leading  witnesses  at  this 
hearing  was  the  Rev.  John  T.  Pawli- 
kowski.  professor  of  social  ethics  at 
the  Catholic  Theological  Union,  which 
is  a  constitutent  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Father  Pawli- 
kowski  is  also  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Christian  Leadership  Conference 
for  Israel,  and  his  testimony  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  conference. 

Father  Pawlikowski  typifies  the  kind 
of  intelligent,  thoughtful  support  that 
our  legislation  to  move  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Israel  to  Jerusalem  has  re- 
ceived from  Roman  Catholics  and 
other  groups  throughout  the  United 
States.    For    the    benefit    of    my    col- 
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leagues  in  the  House,  who  were  unable 
to    participate    in    these    hearings,    I 
place  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
Father  Pawlikowski. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Testimony  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pawlikowski. 

O.S.M..  Ph.D.  on  Behalf  of  the  National 

Christian    Leadership    Conference    for 

Israel 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  name  is  Father  John  Pawlikowski  of  the 
Servite  Religious  Order.  I  serve  as  Professor 
of  Social  Ethics  at  the  Catholic  Theological 
Union,  a  constituent  school  of  the  Chicago 
Clu.ster  of  Theological  Schools  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  For  some  fifteen  years  I 
have  studied  the  varied  facets  of  the  Middle 
East  political  conflict  through  personal  re- 
search and  multiple  visits  to  the  region.  My 
reflections  have  been  expressed  in  a  number 
of  American  and  foreign  publications  in- 
cluding Worldview  and  Commonweal.  I  have 
in  the  past  been  part  of  a  Middle  East  rec- 
onciliation group  sponsored  by  the  World 
Without  War  Council  and  am  presently  part 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  for  Israel 
headquartered  in  New  York  City.  The  Lead- 
ership Conference  represents  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  Christian  groups  and  individuals 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  My  testimony 
this  morning  in  support  of  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  this  organization 
though  the  line  of  argumentation  is  my  own 
as  a  professional  scholar. 

From  my  long-time  analysis  of  issues  in- 
volved in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  a  number 
of  firm  convictions  have  emerged.  One  of 
these  is  particularly  relevant,  I  believe,  to 
the  issue  at  hand— moving  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  Jerusalem.  Put  succinctly  it  is  simply 
this:  Arab  recognition  of  Israel  must  be  seen 
as  the  lead  card,  not  the  trump  card,  in  any 
resolution  of  the  current  impasse.  This  is  a 
point  clearly  underscored  by  Dr.  Aaron 
David  Miller,  a  U.S.  State  Department  ana- 
lyst and  author  of  the  1983  volume  "The 
PLO  and  the  Politics  of  Survival "  (Praeger). 
In  a  recent  interview  in  the  peace-oriented 
Israeli  monthly  New  Outlook.  Miller  says 
the  following: 

—  future  meaningful  progress  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  will  continue 
to  be  blocked  unless  there  is  nothing  less 
than  a  fundamental  change  in  the  attitudes 
and  policies  of  both  Israel  and  the  remain- 
ing confrontation  states.  The  Arab  states 
will  have  to  recognize  in  an  unambiguous 
fashion  that  recognition  of  Israel,  far  from 
being  the  final  trump  card  of  the  game,  is 
the  opening  card  in  negotiations.  Israel,  for 
its  part,  will  have  to  come  to  the  realization, 
no  matter  how  painful,  that  this  conflict 
will  be  interminable  unless  the  Palestinians 
achieve  a  homeland  of  their  own.  (January 
1984.  p.  25) 

I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Miller  that  both 
parties  bear  a  responsibility  for  the  current 
impasse.  I  have  spelled  out  my  thoughts  on 
what  Israel  needs  to  do  and  not  do  in  other 
writings  (cfl..  for  example.  "Rethinking  the 
Palestinian  Question."  Worldview.  October 
1974  and  "Initial  Views  of  Invasion  were  Ex- 
aggerated." Subject  to  Change.  Washington 
University's  Quarterly  Review  of  Politics 
and  the  Arts.  December  13.  1982).  They  gen- 
erally second  Dr.  Miller's  contention  that 
the  impetus  for  a  breakthrough  must  come 
from  all  parties  to  the  present  conflict. 
There  are  responsible  Palestinian  claims  to 
justice  that  I  am  obliged  to  affirm  morally 
and  politically.  But  these  observations  are 
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not  directly  related  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion before  us— the  embassy  move.  For  I 
strongly  support  judging  this  issue  on  its 
0WT>  merits,  apart  from  any  assessment  of 
Israeli  policies  on  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  Dr.  Miller's  first  point,  formal  recog- 
nition of  Israel  as  first  step  from  the  Arab 
side,  that  is  relevant  in  my  judgment  to  our 
deliberations  about  this  bill,  especially  so  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  neither  Dr.  Miller  nor 
New  Outlook  can  in  any  way  by  considered 
mere  apologists  for  the  present  government 
in  Israel.  The  continued  refu.sal  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  transfer  the  embassy  to  Israel's 
historic  capital  of  Jerusalem  continues  to 
encourage  in  my  view  Arab  refusal  to  under- 
take this  necessary  precondition  for  peace. 
There  can  be  no  State  of  Israel  without  Je- 
rusalem and  without  Jewish  sovereignty  in 
Jerusalem.  Let  us  never  pretend  otherwise". 
Let  us  impress  upon  our  Arab  brothers  and 
sisters  that  any  other  position  is  politically 
suicidal  pretense.  This  we  would  do  by  relo- 
cating our  embassy. 

Sometimes  one  needs  to  tell  those  he  truly 
respects  the  painful  truth.  And  that  truth 
for  the  Arab  world  is  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  meangingful  negotiations  on  the  Middle 
East  without  unqualified  recognition  of  Is- 
rael's existence  and  clear  admission  of  its 
sovereign  claims  in  Jerusalem.  Those  in  our 
religious  and  political  establishments  who 
oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
harm  our  friendship  with  the  Arab  nations 
may  in  fact  not  be  the  true  friends  of  the 
Arab  peoples  in  the  last  analysis.  For  so 
long  as  they  contribute  to  the  continued  il- 
lusion that  Israel  may  yet  be  wiped  away, 
still  so  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  Arab  world, 
which  is  subtly  undergrid  by  keeping  our 
embassy  in  Tel  Aviv,  they  may  in  fact  be 
harming  the  long-term  interests  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  in  particular  and  of  the 
Arab  world  generally. 

But  let  me  make  my  position  on  one  cru- 
cial point,  the  sovereignty  question  in  Jeru- 
salem, very  clear.  Never  have  I  endorsed  the 
view  that  only  Israel  has  claims  on  Jerusa- 
lem. That  is  why  I  have  consistently  argued 
that  some  formula  must  be  found  of  ex- 
pressing a  measure  of  joint  .sovereignty  in 
East  Jerusalem.  I  do  not  pretend  for  one 
moment  that  this  will  be  an  easy  task.  I 
fully  concur  that  this  cannot  happen  with- 
out an  overall  peace  agreement  for  it  would 
require  significant  trust  on  both  sides.  In 
this  vein  I  would  never  support  this  bill  if  it 
intended  to  locate  our  embassy  in  East  Jeru- 
salem. That  part  of  the  city  I  still  consider  a 
question  of  further  negotiations.  Jewish 
claims  there  I  regard  as  historic  and  politi- 
cally legitimate,  but  these  claims  cannot  be 
exclusive  but  meshed  with  those  of  its  Arab 
citizens.  I  should  add  that  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  my  scheme  for  internationalization 
or  re-division  of  the  city.  Only  a  physically 
united  Jerusalem  makes  any  sense  and  only 
government  by  its  citizens  should  be  re- 
tained in  any  further  discussions  of  political 
models. 

Obviously  our  Government  cannot  be  to- 
tally deaf  to  the  protests  from  Arab  govern- 
ments regarding  this  bill.  But  neither 
should  it  succumb  to  what  amounts  to  a 
threat  of  blackmail.  I  would  consider  it 
quite  proper,  in  fact  I  would  consider  it  wise, 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  accompany  any 
move  of  our  embassy  to  Jeru.salem  w'ith  a 
public  statement  that  such  a  transfer  in  no 
way  prejudices  our  consistent  position  that 
the  status  of  East  Jerusalem  remains  unre- 
solved politically  nor  in  any  way  signals  a 
blanket  approval  of  all  Israeli  policies  on 
the  West  Bank. 
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Let  me  add  that  apart  from  my  main  justi- 
fication for  the  embassy  move— the  cessa- 
tion of  any  further  subtle  American  .support 
for  politically  dangerous  Arab  illusions— it 
can  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  the  line  of 
argument  developed  by  Congressman  Tom 
Lantos  of  California  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (March  21.  1984).  He  correctly  points 
out  that  successive  administrations  have 
carried  on  official  business  w'ith  Israel  in  Je- 
rusalem—so why  not  formally  acknowledge 
the  fact.  And  though  the  status  of  the  city, 
it  is  true,  remains  undetermined  in  terms  of 
a  strict  interpretation  of  international  law 
we  had  no  hesitation  in  establishing  our  em- 
bassy in  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
in  a  city  whose  status  is  even  more  compli- 
cated legally— East  Berlin,  and  where  we 
join  France  and  Great  Britain  in  maintain- 
ing allied  claims  even  at  the  risk  of  death 
for  our  soldiers.  So  the  argument  about  Je- 
rusalem's unresolved  status  strikes  me  as 
wholly  unconvincing  in  terms  of  opposition 
to  the  present  bill.  Why  then  is  Israel  the 
only  country  with  whom  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic ties,  and  one  of  our  most  reliable 
allies  at  that,  whose  choice  of  capitals  we 
refuse  to  honor?  Prejudice  or  blackmail,  nei- 
ther acceptable  answers,  seem  the  only  logi- 
cal explanation. 

To  conclude,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  performing  a  service,  not  a  disserv- 
ice, for  the  peace  process  by  approving  this 
bill.  I  strongly  endorse  such  action.  It  is  an 
excellent  way  of  telling  our  Arab  friends, 
"the  time  has  come  for  you  to  play  the  inev- 
itable lead  card.  "• 
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FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  6,  the  Panamanian 
people,  for  the  first  time  in  16  years, 
will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  in  a  demo- 
cratic election.  This  is  a  significant 
and  historical  event  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Panama,  but  to  all  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  a  milestone  to  the 
Panamanian  people  becuase  it  is  the 
culmination  of  the  process  of  trans- 
forming their  government  from  one  of 
military  rule  to  one  which  is  democrat- 
ically elected  according  to  their  Con- 
stitution. This  election  will  also  signal 
hope  to  other  nations  in  that  region 
that  long  for  true  democracy,  peaceful 
coexistence  between  a  strong  military 
which  can  defend  the  country  and  a 
strong  democratic  government  which 
can  rule  the  country,  and  the  kind  of 
economic  prosperity  that  can  only 
come  about  when  conflicts  are  re- 
solved and  all  of  the  people  of  the 
nation  can  start  working  toward 
common  national  goals. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  will  also 
be  voting  on  Sunday.  These  elections 
will  help  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  these  coun- 
tries and  hopefully  will  signal  a 
brighter  future  for  them  and  their 
children.* 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  aimed  at  urging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  both  the 
START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks)  and  INF  (Intermediate  Nuclear 
Forces)  negotiations,  as  well  as  to 
agree  to  an  interim  measure— until 
those  talks  can  be  resumed— on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
the  further  deployment  of  nuclear- 
armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
(SLCM's).  I  am  also  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Representatives  Leach  and  Stark  here 
in  the  House  and  that  Senators  Ma- 
thias  and  Durenberger  have  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cruise  missiles  are  not 
automatically  destabilizing  weapons 
systems.  They  are.  after  all.  subsonic 
in  speed  and  have  no  first  strike  attack 
potential.  Nevertheless,  in  terms  of 
verification,  SLCM's  are  an  arms  con- 
troller's nightmare  because  of  the  in- 
herent similarities  between  the  nucle- 
ar armed  and  conventional  versions  of 
this  weapons  system. 

The  Navy  Department  has  informed 
us  of  its  intention  in  the  years  ahead 
to  deploy  some  7.000  to  8.000  launch 
tubes  for  various  weapons  on  various 
types  of  ships  within  our  fleet.  In  addi- 
tion to  carrying  conventional  loads, 
these  tubes  will  also  be  made  capable 
of  firing  both  nuclear  and  convention- 
al SLCM  systems.  Thus,  from  an  arms 
control  perspective,  the  continued  de- 
ployment of  SLCM's  could  create  a 
Pandora's  box  from  which  future  veri- 
fiable arms  control  agreements  might 
not  be  retrievable.  Arms  control  might 
indeed  become  a  dream  of  the  past. 

Under  conditions  that  would  be  cre- 
ated in  this  new  environment,  the  So- 
viets could  demand  that  every  SLCM 
system  be  counted  as  a  nuclear  system, 
but  under  traditional  strategic  arms 
counting  rules,  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  us  to  accept  such  a  demand.  We 
could  be  backed  into  a  corner  in  which 
the  only  nuclear  systems  remaining  in 
our  arsenal  would  be  SLCM's.  Clearly, 
this  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all. 

I  also  think  that  we  all  must  ask  our- 
selves serious  questions  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate utility  of  SLCM's  and  whether 
SLCM's  would  really  contribute  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  When  I 
look  upon  any  map  of  the  world,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  do  not.  Most  of 
our  cities,  industrial  centers  and  popu- 
lation—as much  as  75  percent  of  our 
population- are  within  easy  reach  of 
SLCM's    launched    from    the    waters 
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market    says    it    is.    It    will    stay    relatively 
strong  because  of  the  circular  relationship 
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deliberation  by  Congress.  This  exten- 
sion will  enable  us  to  carefullv  review 
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that  surround  our  Nation— on  the 
other  hand,  most  Soviet  cities  are  well 
inland  and  thus,  less  threatened  by 
SLCM's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  the 
waters  that  surround  our  Nation.  In 
the  past,  those  waters  have  insulated 
us  from  our  adversaries.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  Pentagon  would  appear  will- 
ing to  allow  those  waters  to  become 
safe  havens  for  a  full  array  of  ships 
that  could  be  equipped  with  SLCM's 
threatening  the  security  and  survival 
of  our  Nation.  Thus,  the  potential  for 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  mini- 
Cut>an  missile  crises  is  precipitated 
and  because  of  our  acceptance  of  the 
laws  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  we 
would  be  powerless  to  stop  their  occur- 
rence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  it  make  any  sense 
for  us  to  push  ahead  with  yet  another 
technology  in  which  we  appear  to 
have  a  temporary  edge  when  we  know 
full  well  that  the  Soviets  will  mimic  us 
yet  another  time  and  put  our  security 
at  greater  risk  and  peril  than  it  al- 
ready is?  I  think  not  and  I  believe  that 
to  be  the  purpose  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  mutual  and  verifiable  mora- 
torium on  further  SLCM  deployments. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  unilateral  di.s- 
armament  but  rather  an  effort  to  pre- 
clude a  unilateral  deployment  which 
we  know  will  only  gain  us  a  temporary 
and  fleeting  edge  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  the  growing  mo- 
mentum of  the  nuclear  arms  race  must 
be  slowed.  In  my  view,  a  mutual,  verifi- 
able moratorium  on  the  further  de- 
ployment of  SLCM's  is  one  step 
toward  accomplishing  this  aim  and. 
perhaps,  getting  the  Soviet  Union 
back  to  the  bargaining  tables  at 
Geneva.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  support  of  this  ef fort.# 


MISS  ELIZABETH  POIARKOPF-52 
YEARS  OP  TEACHING  AND 
STILL  GOING  STRONG 


UMI 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  my  pleasure  today  to  honor 
Miss  Elizabeth  Poiarkoff  for  unwaver- 
ing dedication  to  the  Aliquippa  Area 
School  District  for  the  past  52  years, 
the  longest  term  served  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
native  Aliquippan.  Miss  Poiarkoff  has 
served  her  community  tirelessly.  She 
began  her  elementary  education  at  $50 
a  month  in  1933  and  has  worked,  with- 
out leave  or  interruption,  ever  since. 
Years  of  service  alone,  however,  are 
not  all  for  which  Miss  Poiarkoff  is  to 
be  conrunended. 

She  has  been  an  influence  to  her 
pupils  as  well  as  her  community 
through    more    than    academics.    For 
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over  30  years,  she  led  a  Girl  Scout 
troop  and  has  been  active  in  her 
church's  union  at  the  Saint  George 
Byzantine  Catholic  Church.  She  al.so 
taught  Sunday  school  and  intramural 
sports. 

It  is  my  honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Miss  Poiarkoff  for  her  self- 
less dedication  and  tremendous  con- 
cern for  her  community.  Her  commu- 
nity is  richer  for  her  commitment,  and 
I  wish  her  52  more  years  of  involve- 
ment.• 
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A  UTILITY  TWISTS  IN  THE  WIND 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Li- 
vonia Michigan  Observer  on  April  26. 
1984.  concerning  the  controversy 
which  has  developed  in  Michigan  over 
the  construction  of  a  nuclear  power  fa- 
cility. 

In  light  of  similar  situations  which 
are  occurring  throughout  the  country 
I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues. 

A  Utility  Twists  in  the  Wind 
(By  Tim  Richard) 

There's  a  new  twist  to  the  Consumers 
Power  Co.  story  this  year. 

It's  nothing  new  for  professional  second 
guessers  such  as  Attorney  General  Prank 
Kelley  and  Joe  Tuchinsky— the  former  col- 
lege English  teacher  who  became  an  expert 
on  utilities  the  minute  he  got  a  job  as  the 
voice  of  the  Michigan  Citizens  Lobby— to 
carp  at  Consumers. 

The  Kelleys  and  Tauchinskys  have  long 
held  that  Consumers  should  abandon  its 
Midland  nuclear  generating  plant. 

The  new  twist  is  that  now  Wall  Street  and 
industry  have  turned  against  Consumers 
Power. 

Already  the  Midland  plant  is  nine  years 
tjehind  schedule,  the  cost  overruns  have 
been  astronomical,  and  the  plant  is  only  85 
percent  complete. 

The  utility  can  raise  the  $1  billion-plus  in 
new  capital  funds  to  complete  Midland  in 
one  of  two  ways:  selling  securities  on  Wall 
Street  or  asking  the  state  for  a  rate  hike 
sufficient  to  generate  enough  income  that 
can  l>e  reinvested  internally. 

Wall  Street  says  new  securities  are  out  of 
the  question,  given  the  climate  in  Michigan. 

And  a  group  of  industrial  giants  under  the 
collective  name  of  ABATE  is  telling  Con- 
sumers Power  to  forget  about  completing 
the  Midland  plant. 

Finally,  last  week  the  company  set  up  a 
traveling  road  show  to  sell  "community 
leaders"  on  their  plight  and  got  told  off 
firmly  by  small  business  types  who  say  they 
could  never  operate  the  way  Consumers 
Power  has. 

And  in  a  way.  it's  fun  to  see  obtuse  execu- 
tives get  kicked  around. 

But  more  is  at  stake  here  than  .seeing  an 
unpopular  company  twist  slowly  in  the 
wind. 

Even  though  Consumers  Power  sells  only 
natural  gas  and  not  electricity  in  these  sub- 


urbs, the  company  is  essential  for  all  of 
Michgan's  economic  revitalization. 

When  it  comes  to  recruiting  industry,  poli- 
ticians may  pass  the  rezoning  and  get  in  the 
middle  of  ribbon-cutting  photos,  but  it's  the 
electric  anc*  gas  utility  which  has  done  the 
lions  share  of  the  recruiting  work. 

If  Consumers  Power  can't  convince  out- 
state  industrial  prospects  that  it  can  gener- 
ate enough  power  to  satisfy  them  without 
buying  from  outside  sources,  then  outstate 
Michigan  has  a  dim  chance  of  sharing  in 
our  economic  recovery.  And  a  lot  of  welfare 
checks  go  to  the  Jacksons.  Kalamazoos. 
Saginaws  and  Bay  Citys  of  this  stale,  not 
only  to  Detroit. 

It's  impossible  for  the  average  industrial- 
ist, retailer  or  news  reporter  to  grasp  the 
enormous  complexity  of  running  a  power 
company. 

Only  a  railroad  expert  could  appreciate  it, 
and  there  aren't  too  many  railroad  people 
around  any  more. 

An  electric  utility  is  so  capital-intensive 
that  it  boggles  the  mind.  Its  biggest  costs 
are  not  wages  and  materials  but  capital— in- 
terest on  the  bonds,  dividends  to  cautious 
stockholders,  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
machinery. 

Electric  companies— not  government  — 
really  invented  long-range  regional  plan- 
ning. They  have  to  calculate  customers' 
needs  many  years  into  the  future.  A  simple 
coal  plant  takes  eight  years  to  bring  on-line. 
A  nuclear  plant  takes  10.  15  or  goodness 
knows  how  many  years  to  complete  and 
begin  operating. 

So  the  whole  thing  is  not  as  simple  as  tell- 
ing John  Selby  and  his  several  thousand 
stockholders  to  write  off  $5  billion  as  a  bad 
investment  and  ask  the  chaplain  to  punch 
their  tough  luck  cards. 

Yes.  it's  fun  in  1984  to  see  Consumers 
Power  officials  suffer  and  stockholders 
sweat.  But  it  wont  be  fun  in  1990  or  2000  if 
Michigan  winds  up  with  a  knee-high  econo- 
my because  a  utility  has  been  brutalized.* 


THE  ULTIMATE  CURE  IS 
COURAGE 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
May  7  Forbes  magazine  contained  a 
splendid  editorial  on  the  strong  dollar 
and  how  to  cure  it. 

The  ultimate  cure  is  neither  mone- 
tary policy  nor  interventions.  It  is 
courage.  That  is  what  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

For  those  Members  who  may  have 
missed  it,  the  editorial  follows: 
The  Dollar  Is  Unlikely  To  Weaken  Soon 

Logic  says  that  the  dollar's  unprecedented 
rise  against  other  currencies  since  mid-1980 
(by  no  less  than  45  percent  after  inflation) 
must  reverse  sometime.  The  questions  are: 
By  how  much,  and  by  when? 

The  answers,  assuming  present  Federal 
Reserve  monetary  policies  hold  through  the 
election:  (1)  by  much  less  than  the  20  per- 
cent many  economists  expect;  and  (2)  later 
than  they  think. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  the  dollar  is 
strong  but  not  overvalued.  With  floating  ex- 
change rates,  the  dollar's  value  is  what  the 


market  says  it  is.  It  will  stay  relatively 
strong  because  of  the  circular  relationship 
between  the  federal  budget  deficit  and  the 
Fed's  tight  money  policy. 

A  combination  of  factors  operating  at 
home  and  abroad  is  keeping  the  dollar 
buoyed.  Economic  recovery  here  is  cutting 
down  on  U.S.  investment  overseas.  The 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  a  safe  haven 
for  monetary  values,  and  that  Paul  Volcker 
will  keep  it  that  way  by  not  printing  more 
money,  will  continue  to  draw  money  from 
abroad. 

These  same  factors  have  their  flip  side,  of 
course.  If  the  dollar  were  weaker,  U.S.  inter- 
est rates  would  have  to  be  even  higher  than 
they  are  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  capital. 
Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  very 
young,  some  interest-rate  sensitive  sectors 
like  housing  have  been  helped  a  bit.  albeit 
indirectly,  by  the  strong  dollar.  But  compa- 
nies depending  oi,  exports  are  obviously  suf- 
fering, as  are  those  competing  with  imports. 
Farm  products,  one  of  the  biggest  U.S.  ex- 
ports, are  obviously  hurt.  Two  other  exam- 
ples: 

Aerospace,  a  top  industrial  export,  is  af- 
fected three  ways  by  the  strong  dollar:  (1) 
U.S. -made  planes  are  made  relatively  more 
costly;  (2)  finance  deals  in  currencies  other 
than  dollars  can  be  more  attractive;  and  (3) 
airlines  in  weak-currency  countries  are  post- 
poning buying. 

Chemicals-and-fibers-conglomerate  Du 
Pont  reckons  that  last  year,  because  of  the 
strong  dollar,  pretax  earnings  from  exports 
(excluding  energy  operations)  were  more 
than  $200  million  lower  than  in  1980. 

Put  these  together  and  you  have  the  ele- 
ments contributing  to  the  U.S.  mounting 
trade  deficit— $69.4  billion  in  1983,  an  esti- 
mated $100  billion  or  more  in  1984. 

Most  populist  nostrums  for  curing  the  dol- 
lar's ills  would  be  of  dubious  usefulness,  at 
best,  and  might  be  positively  harmful. 

Printing  money  would  push  the  dollar 
down  sharply  and  disruptively,  as  it  did  in 
the  late  1970s,  with  a  10  percent  decline 
adding  about  1.5  percent  to  the  rise  in  price 
levels.  Government  intervention  in  world 
money  markets  works,  but  only  so  long  as 
the  Treasury  keeps  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Protectionism  helps  import-fighting  in- 
dustries but  leaves  exporters  vulnerable  to 
retaliation. 

The  way  to  tame  the  dollar  is  to  make  se- 
rious cuts  to  the  budget  deficit.  That  would 
trim  the  dollar  by  the  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent by  which  most  exporters  think  it  is  too 
strong,  but  slowly  and  without  adverse  side 
effects.  But  that  takes  political  courage, 
which  is  in  short  supply.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, circumstances  did  not 
allow  me  to  be  on  the  floor  during  the 
vote  for  S.  2750,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
current  bankruptcy  court  system  from 
April  30  to  May  26.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity now  to  express  my  support  for 
this  measure. 

The  restructuring  of  our  Nation's 
bankruptcy  courts  is  an  important 
issue  and  one  which  deserves  careful 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

deliberation  by  Congress.  This  exten- 
sion will  enable  us  to  carefully  review 
all  points  of  controversy  still  existing 
between  the  House  and  Senate  on  this 
issue.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  sensible 
compromise  will  be  reached  during 
this  extension.* 
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WESTERGAARD:  REAGAN  WILL 
BURY  MONDALE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidential  election  of  1984  will  have 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  direc- 
tion this  Nation  takes  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  decade.  A  clear-cut  choice 
will  be  made  between  a  conservative 
opportunity  society  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Republicans  and 
a  return  to  the  failed  liberal  welfare 
state  programs  offered  by  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Columnist  Nick  Poulos  writes  about 
John  Westergaard.  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  respected  and  successful 
stock  market  strategists.  Mr.  Wester- 
gaard has  made  a  forecast  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  be  reelected  in  1984 
by  a  "1936-type  margin.  "  What  makes 
this  forecast  even  more  impressive  is 
the  fact  that  it  comes  from  a  regis- 
tered Democrat  who  has  worked  in  the 
past  for  a  Democratic  Senator.  Wes- 
tergaard's  insights  are  extremely  in- 
teresting and  accurate  and  I  would  like 
to  present  them  to  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic  Constitution,  Apr.  24, 
1984] 

Westergaard:  Reagan  Will  Bury  Mondale 

(By  Nick  Poulos) 

John  Westergaard  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
can  separate  his  politics  from  his  business— 
and  do  it  in  rather  dramatic  fashion. 

Westergaard  is  one  of  Wall  Street's  most 
respected,  and  therefore  successful,  stock 
market  strategists.  He  is  president  of  the 
Westergaard  Fund  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  market  newsletter  produced  by  his 
firm.  Equity  Research  Associates  Inc. 

Westergaard  also  is.  by  his  own  admission, 
a  registered  Democrat:  a  political  activist 
who  twice  served  as  campaign  treasurer  for 
his  good  friend.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  of  New  York. 

But  in  his  recent  market  letter  to  clients, 
Westergaard  forecast  that  President 
Reagan  will  win  re-election  this  November 
by  a  ■1936-type  margin  "  great  enough  to  es- 
tablish a  Republican  majority  in  the  House. 

"Walter  Mondale  will  be  the  Alf  Landon 
of  our  time."  Westergaard  asserted. 
"Reagan  will  destroy  him.  He  will  lay  low 
until  the  Republican  convention  at  which 
point  he  will  confront  the  American  people 
with  the  simple  proposition  that  if  the 
budgetary  process  is  not  brought  under  con- 
trol, the  dollar  will  be  worth  20  cents  in  five 
years. 


REPtJBUCAN  CONGRESS 

"To  rescue  the  dollar,  he  will  ask  the 
public  to  return  a  Republican  Congress  and 
the  public  will  comply. 

"The  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
will  thus  be  the  great  unexpected  event  of 
1984  that  will  lift  the  psychological  malaise 
stemming  from  the  public's  deep-seated  fear 
over  the  federal  deficit. 

"Reagan's  mandate  will  be  so  convincing 
as  to  remove  this  fear  overnight.  This  will  in 
turn  touch  off  a  raging  bull  market.  In  fact, 
the  market  will  probably  anticipate  our  sce- 
nario by  starting  its  upswing  four  to  six 
weeks  before  election  day. 

"As  for  the  Democrats.  Mondale  is  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  if  one  takes  the 
long  view.  He  epitomizes  the  outdated  mani- 
festoes and  obsolete  coalitions  from  which 
the  party  must  free  itself.  His  massive 
defeat  will  serve  as  an  intellectual  house 
cleaning  from  which  a  rebuilding  process 
can  begin." 

Westergaard  added  in  a  phone  interview 
that  it  would  probably  take  about  eight 
years  for  the  Democratic  party  to  develop  a 
new  political  ideology  that  would  appeal  to 
the  electroate. 

"Right  now,  I  don't  see  a  new  leader  on 
the  horizon  who  can  do  this,"  said  Wester- 
gaard. 

POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

"It's  unfortunate  that  the  majority  party 
of  the  country  in  terms  of  registration  can't 
develop  a  political  philosophy  that  will 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  electorate." 

Westergaard  went  on  in  his  newsletter  to 
assert  that  1984  will  be  a  watershed  year  in 
American  politics,  that  it  will  be  the  most 
significant  election  year  since  1936  when 
F^esident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  carried  all 
but  two  states. 

"It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  in 
American  politics,  a  mandate  is  rarely  estab- 
lished with  the  first-term  election  of  a  presi- 
dent," he  said. 

"FDR's  victory  in  1932,  for  example,  was 
not  a  mandate  for  anything  exc«pt  change. 
There  was.  .  .not  a  hint  of  what  would  sub- 
sequently become  the  New  Deal. 

"In  the  same  manner,  1980  was  a  year  of 
change — Jimmy  Carter  was  the  Democrat's 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  Ronald  Reagan's  cam- 
paign, like  Roosevelt's  in  1932,  was  more 
thematic  than  programmatic." 

Westergaard  said  that  if  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
were  to  l)ecome  the  Democratic  candidate  it 
would  "obscure"  the  issues. 

"He  would  also  lose  to  Reagan,  but  his 
loss  would  not  carry  the  symbolic  impact  of 
a  Mondale  wipeout  and  would  thereby  delay 
the  revitalization  process,"  he  concluded.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conducts  a  "Voice  of  De- 
mocracy" contest  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  students  are  given  a  theme 
in  keeping  with  the  ideal  of  American 
democracy  and  asked  to  submit  an 
essay  on  the  subject. 

I    am    honored    to   share   with    you 
today  the  winning  speech  from  the 
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state  of  Tennessee  for  1984.  It  was 
submitted  by  Brooks  Moore  of  White 
House.  Term.,  who  is  currently  a 
senior  at  Beech  Senior  High  School. 
Brooks  expresses  a  firm  commitment 
to  our  Constitution,  the  foundation  of 
our  Government,  and  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  this  doc- 
imient  to  all  Americans  in  his  essay. 

I  commend  his  words  to  you. 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  CoNSTixirriON 
'By  Brooks  Moore) 

Probably  the  most  important  document 
ever  written  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Written  in  1789  by  colonial  men  tired  of 
the  oppression  of  the  monarch  they  lived 
under,  the  Constitution  outlined  a  unique 
system  of  government,  and  introduced  into 
the  politics  of  the  era  a  completely  new- 
idea— freedom! 

This  form  of  government,  which  allowed 
the  people  to  govern  themselves,  so  new  and 
unheard  of  that  no  one  thought  it  would 
work.  But.  as  the  world  watched  with  grow- 
ing amazement  and  grudging  admiration, 
our  government  not  only  worked,  it  flour- 
ished! So  much  did  it  flourish,  in  fact,  that 
in  time  other  countries  came  to  copy  it- 
overthrowing  their  tyrannical  rulers  and  se- 
lecting from  among  the  people  someone  to 
do  what  the  people  wanted. 

Today,  looking  around,  one  can  see  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  world  has  a  form  of 
government  which  is  based  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  in  turn  is 
based  on  ideas  of  freedom  written  down  in  a 
document  composed  by  men  who  had 
shaken  of  the  tyranny  of  a  hereditary  ruler. 

It  can  be  said.  then,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  by  setting  an  example 
of  liberty  for  other  countries  to  follow, 
began  the  metamorphosis  of  the  world,  into 
a  better  place.  In  my  opinion,  that  makes  it 
the  most  important  document  ever  written. 

And  who  am  I?  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  I  live  and  flourish  under  that 
same  constitution.  My  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  sacred,  un- 
infringable.  I  am  free! 

The  Constitution  allows  me  to  say  what  I 
want,  think  what  I  want,  and  do  what  I 
want,  so  long  as  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
liberty  of  others. 

Because  of  the  Constitution  I  am  free,  and 
so  that  I  may  remain  free,  and  so  that  it 
may  safeguard  the  liberty  of  future  genera- 
tions. I  uphold  the  Constitution  with  all  my 
might. 

How  do  I  do  this?  By  obeying  and  support- 
ing the  laws  of  my  country  which  were 
passed  to  safeguard  my  rights.  By  using  my 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  to  speak  and 
aict  for  reform  when  I  see  a  need  for  it.  But 
most  importantly,  by  simply  remaining  free. 
I  guard  jealously  the  rights  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  me,  and  in  so  doing  1  guard 
the  Constitution  itself.  As  long  as  1  remain 
free,  as  long  as  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  remains  free,  the  Constitution 
stands:  for  it  is  the  Constitution  that  keeps 
me  free. 

Yes.  I  stand  upon  the  Constitution  as  my 
firm  pedestal  of  freedom  from  which  I 
cannot  be  dislodged:  and  in  so  doing.  I  stand 
behind  the  Constitution,  supporting  it.  up- 
holding it,  keeping  it  firm.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  L. 
WOOD 


May  3,  1984 


May  3,  1984 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  we  will  convene  our  annual  con- 
gressional senior  citizen  intern  pro- 
gram. Seniors  from  across  the  country 
will  travel  to  Washington  to  learn 
more  about  the  Federal  Government 
and  how  it  operates— especially  in  the 
area  of  legislation  and  programs  af- 
fecting our  Nation's  elderly.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  senior  who  will 
be  participating  in  the  program  and 
serving  as  my  senior  citizen  intern  for 
1984. 

Mr.  William  L.  Wood  was  born  in 
Guthrie,  Okla..  on  October  8,  1908.  His 
family  moved  to  Cleveland  in  1920 
seeking  better  employment  opportuni- 
ties. He  is  a  graduate  of  Central  High 
School  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Bernice  Williams. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Wood  assumed  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Cleveland  Postal  Service. 
He  recently  retired  from  the  Postal 
Service  after  37  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wood  has  been  a 
positive  force  in  the  Cleveland  area  for 
many  years.  Despite  working  long 
hours  and  raising  three  children,  Mr. 
Wood  was  a  leading  advocate  for  a 
number  of  important  causes. 

In  the  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Wood  and 
other  black  postal  officials  broke  the 
racial  barriers  by  becoming  one  of  the 
first  minority  employees  to  secure 
routes  in  the  business  section  of  Cleve- 
land. As  a  result  of  his  pioneering  ex- 
periences in  this  area,  Mr.  Wood 
became  active  with  the  postal  workers 
union  and  has  logged  many  miles  trav- 
eling to  postal  conventions. 

His  commitment  to  the  young  and 
old  in  the  community  also  has  been 
unceasing.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  joined  the 
Ohio  Youth  Commission  and  Big 
Brothers  many  years  ago.  Under  these 
programs,  disadvantaged  youth  were 
given  opportunities  for  employment, 
counseling  and  career  guidance  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  outside  world. 

My  senior  citizen  intern  is  also  a 
former  member  of  the  Community 
Club  for  Homes,  Retirees  of  Branch 
40,  Postal  Employees  and  holds  a  life 
membership  with  the  NAACP.  His 
membership  with  the  St.  John  A.M.E. 
Church  in  Cleveland  spans  50  years. 

Mr.  Wood  embraces  the  philosophy 
that  the  elderly  "must  keep  active  and 
viable  in  order  to  survive."  He  has  not 
only  been  active  but  has  also  demon- 
strated an  uncanny  sensitivity  to  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  man.  He  is  the 
source  of  support  and  guidance  for  the 
young  and  the  old  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
many    contributions    Mr.    Wood    has 


made  to  the  people  of  my  congression- 
al district.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  serve  as  my 
senior  citizen  intern. • 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  TOASTMAS- 
TERS  PROMOTE  LEADERSHIP 
SKILLS 


MOTHERS  DAY 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Mother's  Day  approaches,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  something  Hubert 
Humphrey  once  said: 

No  government  program,  no  social  service, 
no  speech  by  a  public  official  is  a  substitute 
for  interest  at  home,  inspiration  at  home, 
encouragement  at  home. 

I  worked  hard  to  create  and  become 
appointed  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Families  because 
of  my  desire  to  protect  the  home  and 
strengthen  the  family.  And  there  is  no 
more  important  key  to  strong  families 
than  mothers.  That  is  what  Mother's 
Day  is  all  about. 

Recent  shifts  in  our  society  and 
economy  have  created  new  patterns  of 
life  for  many  American  mothers  and 
families.  Our  6th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  the  second  highest  percent- 
age of  two-career  families  in  the 
Nation,  and  we  know  68  percent  of 
adult  women  in  our  district  work  out- 
side the  home. 

I  am  concerned  that  nationally  the 
number  of  children  living  with  their 
mother  only  has  risen  by  68  percent 
since  1970.  Now  almost  13  million  chil- 
dren live  in  households  headed  by 
their  mother;  nearly  3  million  of  these 
children  are  under  the  age  of  6.  One- 
third  of  all  households  headed  by 
women  live  in  poverty— five  times  the 
rate  of  all  households.  Today  there  are 
over  23  million  children  under  the  age 
of  14  whose  mothers  are  in  the  work- 
force, yet  affordable  day  care  is  scarce. 

The  stamina  and  dedication  of 
America's  mothers  are  demonstrated 
by  how  they  are  often  single-handedly 
meeting  the  challenge  of  change  with 
intelligence  and  dignity.  Todays 
mothers  are  involved  in  every  aspect 
of  business,  politics,  education,  sports, 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  government, 
and  yet  they  still  remain  at  the  core  of 
this  Nation's  greatest  natural  re- 
source: They  shape  the  character  and 
dreams  of  our  children. 

That  is  why  our  observance  of  Moth- 
ers  Day  is  so  important.  It  provides  us 
not  only  with  an  opportunity  to  honor 
our  owTi  mothers,  but  also  to  thank  all 
of  America's  mothers  who  make  our 
Nation  stronger  through  their  chil- 
dren.» 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  once  advised  a 
new  member  of  Parliament  as  follows: 
"Don't  quote  Latin;  say  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  then  sit  down."  Those  of  us 
who  do  not  have  a  Duke  to  advise  us 
often  rely  on  toastmasters. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  winter  conference  of 
the  Toastmasters  of  South  Carolina, 
who  epitomize  the  goals  of  the  more 
than  100.000-member  international 
club  which  is  devoted  to  promoting  ef- 
fective communication  and  effective 
leadership. 

Of  particular  importance  at  this 
time  is  the  South  Carolina  Toastmas- 
ters emphasis  on  youth  leadership/ 
success  educational  programs  to  en- 
courage our  young  people  to  develop 
better  listening,  thinking,  and  speak- 
ing skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  con- 
gratulate the  Toastmasters  of  South 
Carolina  and  toastmasters  everywhere 
on  taking  the  initiative  to  acquire  and 
share  the  skills  demanded  for  a  grow- 
ing, prospering  Nation. # 


THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  Maryland  has  been  a 
leader  among  States  in  the  utilization 
of  enterprise  zones.  Through  the  tax, 
loan,  and  grant  incentives  that  these 
zones  offer,  economically  depressed 
areas  are  able  to  attract  the  establish- 
ment of  new  businesses.  Within  my 
district  alone,  the  cities  of  Hagerstown 
and  Cumberland  have  designated  en- 
terprise zones  which  are  intended  to 
both  combat  high  unemployment  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy.  How- 
ever, economic  development  in  this 
northwestern  region  of  Maryland  con- 
tinues to  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  sorely  needs  the  boost 
that  Federal  legislation  would  provide. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference on  the  Senate  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984— which  contains  the 
enterprise  zone  bill— will  take  place 
sometime  next  week.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that,  if  enacted,  this  legislation 
will  provide  enterprise  zone  programs 
with  the  support  they  need  through 
special  tax  incentives  and  regulatory 
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relief  on  the  Federal  level.  Businesses 
located  in  the  designated  enterprise 
zones  would  be  eligible  for  investment 
and  employment  tax  credits;  employ- 
ees of  such  firms  could  claim  a  nonre- 
fundable income  tax  credit  as  well.  I 
believe  that  the  Nation,  in  its  effort  to 
recover  from  its  recent  economic  de- 
pression, badly  needs  to  see  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

I  am  currently  one  of  257  House  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Enterprise  Zone  Em- 
ployment and  Development  Act  of 
1983.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port that  this  legislation  had  received 
within  the  House.  I  wish  to  urge  the 
conferees  to  retain  the  Senate's  enter- 
prise zone  language  within  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  conference  report.  In 
doing  so,  I  believe  that  the  conferees 
will  allow  the  majority  of  the  House  to 
express  its  will  on  this  issue  and  pass 
this  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation. 

For  interested  colleagues,  I  have  in- 
cluded an  informative  article  on  enter- 
prise zones  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Business  Jour- 
nal. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Bu.siness  Journal.  Apr. 

2-8,  1984] 

Enterprise  Zones 

(By  Rebecca  McReynolds) 

It's  been  just  over  a  year  now  since  the 
state  legislature  decided  to  work  a  little 
magic  and  breathe  life  back  into  Maryland's 
dying  areas  by  using  an  old  Oriental  trick 
called  enterprise  zones.  And  the  jury  is  still 
out  on  how  well  this  sleight  of  hand  is  work- 
ing, with  wide  variations  in  the  results  expe- 
rienced by  the  zones. 

The  detractors  cry  that  there  have  been 
little  or  no  significant  turnabouts  in  the  eco- 
nomically stricken  parts  of  the  state  as  a 
result  of  all  the  financial  incentives.  But 
leaders  in  the  enterprise  movement  point 
proudly  to  the  $18  million  in  private  and 
public  investments  in  these  areas  that  is  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  10- 
year  program  will  be  built. 

Maryland's  version  of  the  enterprise  zone 
is  an  interpretation  of  British  economist 
Stuart  Butler's  observations  from  a  trip  to 
the  Orient.  When  visiting  Japan,  he  noticed 
that  sections  of  the  country  denoted  as  free 
trade  zones"  enjoyed  health  and  growing 
economies. 

Bringing  the  idea  back  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Butler  was  able  to  persuade  his 
country  to  take  a  shot  at  using  special  gov- 
ernment incentives  to  stir  the  economic 
flames  in  its  decaying  neighborhoods. 

Maryland,  along  with  21  other  states,  bor- 
rowed this  idea  and  has  put  together  a  pack- 
age of  economic  incentives  designed  to  draw 
new  enterprise  into  sections  of  the  state 
that  have  been  hit  with  high  unemployment 
and  a  sinking  population.  These  are  the 
trademarks  of  dying  areas. 

Maryland  is  offering  several  carrots  to 
businesses  that  would  locate  in  a  designated 
enterprise  zone: 

There  is  a  special  80  percent  property-tax 
credit  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
taxable  assessment  on  the  land  before  it  was 
designated  and  the  current  assessment  of 
any  improvements  on  the  land  for  no  more 
than  five  consecutive  taxable  years. 

Income-tax  credits  are  provided  to  em- 
ployers for  wages  paid  to  new  employees  in 
the  zone.  For  employees  who  would  have 
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qualified  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  (CETA).  the  maximum 
credit  is  -$1,500  for  the  first  year  of  employ- 
ment, $1,000  for  the  second  and  $500  for  the 
third.  For  other  employees,  employers  get 
one-time  $500  tax  credit. 

Loan  limits  on  the  Maryland  Industrial 
Land  Act  are  increased  to  $1  million  and  100 
percent  of  market  value  for  land  acquisi- 
tions: to  $2  million  and  50  percent  of  proper- 
ty costs  for  industrial  parks:  to  $2  million 
for  a  shell  building  and  to  $100,000  on  a 
matching  basis  for  acquiring  land  or  park 
site  options. 

The  Marlyland  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Redevelopment  F\ind  increased  the  precen- 
tage  of  loans  or  grants  made  available  to 
any  city  or  county  to  50  percent  from  the 
previous  40  percent  provided  the  extra  10 
percent  is  restricted  to  enterprise  zones. 

When  all  of  this  bait  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  October  of  1982.  there 
were  10  contenders  for  the  four  positions 
opened  up  for  enterprise  zone  designation. 
Chosen  were  the  City  of  Baltimore's  Park 
Circle,  the  City  of  Hagerstown/Washington 
County,  the  Town  of  Capitol  Heights,  and 
the  City  of  Cumberland/Allegany  County. 

Areas  that  have  received  enterprise  zone 
classification  since  then  but  haven't  cele- 
brated their  first  anniversaries  yet  are  West 
Baltimore,  the  Town  of  Accident/Garrett 
County.  Calvert  County  and  the  City  of 
Salisb'jry. 

According  to  Edward  Wise,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  local  and  regional  de- 
velopment for  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development, 
these  zones  have  spawned  330  new  jobs  in 
the  state.  They  also  have  generated  $12.5 
million  in  private  investment  for  new  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Public  investment  in  the  areas  total  $5.5 
million. 

But  unfortunately  for  areas  such  as  Alle- 
gany County  and  Capitol  Heights,  these 
numbers  don't  divide  up  evenly  among  the 
different  zones.  And  the  effect  of  the  state's 
new  classification  is  just  as  varied  and  diffi- 
cult to  categorize  as  the  locations  them- 
selves. 

Probably  the  most  successful  enterprise 
zone  in  the  state— in  terms  of  capital  im- 
provements and  new  jobs  created— is  the 
Park  Circle  enterprise  zone  in  northwest 
Baltimore. 

But  Baltimore  has  BEDCO  (Baltimore 
Economic  Development  Corp.),"  says  Rich- 
ard N.  Punkhouser,  an  economist  for  the  di- 
vision for  research  at  DECD.  who  sits  on 
the  designation  evaluation  committee.  "It  is 
a  lot  easier  for  a  Baltimore  to  get  new  busi- 
ness than  say  a  Salisbury. 

You  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  areas  that 
get  enterprise  zones  arc  distressed.  Nobody 
expects  them  to  become  poles  of  develop- 
ment in  one  year.  " 

This  becomes  evident  when  studying  the 
development  of  the  state's  three  other  year- 
old  zones. 

HAGERSTOWN /WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

With  the  closing  of  the  Fairchild  Indus- 
tries plant  in  Hagerstown,  Washington 
County's  unemployment  rate  hit  11.1  per- 
cent in  December.  1983.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  stale's  rate  of  6.2  percent. 

Since  being  designated  as  an  enterprise 
zone,  however,  the  area  has  seen  $7.5  mil- 
lion in  rehabilitation  and  new  construction. 
But  Wise  says  most  of  that  capital  invest- 
ment was  completed  within  the  zone  just  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  assessment  incen- 
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lives.  A  total  of  only  five  new  jobs  have 
been  created  so  far. 

Wise  points  to  an  accounting  firm  that 
bought  an  old  A&P  warehouse  within  the 
enterprise  zone  that  spent  "a  great  deal  of 
money"  renovating  it.  and  moved  its  em- 
ployees there  without  creating  one  job. 

But.  according  to  the  zone's  first  annual 
report  to  the  state,  all  of  this  is  expected  to 
pay  off  with  75  to  80  new  jobs  by  the  end  of 
1984. 

CITY  OP  CUMBfSlLAND/AlXEGANY  COUNTY 

In  the  lO.OOO-arre  zone  in  Allegany 
County,  there  are  seven  companies  taking 
advantage  of  the  tax  incentives  offered  in 
the  area.  More  than  100  new  jobs  have  been 
created  there  through  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting businesses  within  the  zone,  and  two 
new  businesses  have  opened  there. 

There  has  been  more  than  $1.3  million  in 
private  capital  investment  in  the  area,  but 
no  public  monies  spent  in  improving  the 
zone. 

But  Wise  says  there  is  still  a  lot  that  can 
be  expected  to  come  into  the  10.000-acre 
zone.  So  far.  the  emphasis  has  been  just  in 
getting  organized,  "but  they've  got  a  big 
play  pen  now  to  concentrate  on."  he  says. 

CAPITOL  HEIGHTS 

The  only  zone  in  the  state  that  hasn't 
seen  any  new  jobs  or  busintsses  come  in 
since  qualifying  for  the  tax  breaks  is  Capitol 
Heights  in  Prince  George's  County.  But 
Wise  says  the  newly  committed  public  funds 
in  the  area  are  a  heartening  sign  of  good 
things  to  come. 

The  town  has  allotted  $286,000  for  the  re- 
construction of  Quire  Avenue  in  the  hopes 
of  making  it  more  attractive  to  businesses 
looking  at  moving  into  the  area.  And 
$108,000  has  been  earmarked  for  property 
acquisition  that  would  leverage  private  in- 
vestment in  the  town's  enterprise  zone. 
Evaluation 

Now  comes  the  hard  part  for  the  state- 
sitting  down  and  evaluating  the  success  of 
the  zones,  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively. And  Punkhouser  says  his  research 
department  has  just  begun  the  monumental 
task  of  putting  together  a  set  of  formulas 
that  will  plug  into  the  varying  mold  of  each 
zone. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  impact  evaluation  will 
be  the  qualitative  part."  Punkhouser  says. 
"But  we  don't  know  which  questions  need  to 
be  asked." 

The  Federal  Government  has  come  up 
with  two  ratings  systems  because  there  is  no 
real  way  to  compare  the  rural  areas  with 
cities  like  Baltimore. 

Punkhouser  says  he  hopes  to  have  a  com- 
plete evaluating  system  set  up  by  May  to 
help  direct  the  department  in  declaring  new 
enterprise  zones  and  grade  the  zones  in  ex- 
istence. 

"I  would  give  very  high  grades  on  the  pro- 
gram." he  says. 

Baltuiore's  Booiitowns  Still  Have  a  Long 
Road  Ahead 

On  the  surface,  Baltimore's  Park  Circle 
enterprise  zone  could  stand  out  as  a  shining 
example  of  how  the  state's  incentive  pro- 
gram can  work  toward  the  revitalization  of 
the  city.  But  34  vacant  acres  could  tell  a  dif- 
ferent tale  to  outsiders. 

Park  Circle  was  one  of  the  first  areas  in 
the  state  to  receive  enterprise-zone  classifi- 
cation from  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development. 

The  stricken  area  had  an  unemployment 
rate  of  more  than  18  percent— more  than  25 
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percent  for  youths— and  was  considered  one 
of  the  city's  poorest  neighborhoods. 

Enter  Mayor  Schaefer  and  the  state  legis- 
lature, making  the  stricken  area  a  safe 
harbor  from  business  taxes:  planting  seeds 
that  are  to  sprout  new  business,  new  jobs 
and  new  hope  for  Park  Circle's  poor. 

Last  year,  the  city  spent  more  than  $2.6 
million  in  the  area  acquiring  land  and 
making  improvements.  Baltimore  spent 
$650,000  buying  up  23  acres  of  surplus  land 
from  the  state.  And  then  it  pieced  together 
more  property  to  create  a  40-acre,  city- 
owned  industrial  park. 

After  that  came  $2  million  worth  of  im- 
provements including  the  widening  of  Druid 
Hill  Park  Drive,  a  new  access  road  for  the 
area  and  the  clearing  of  the  3400  block  of 
Reisterstown  Road. 

The  pay-off?  Sixty  new  companies  bring- 
ing in  around  250  new  jobs  for  the  area. 

But  all  of  these  jobs  and  businesses  have 
come  in  under  the  umbrella  of  the  single 
private  investment  in  the  enterprise  zone- 
Control  Data  Corp.'s  Business  and  Technol- 
ogy Center. 

"The  center  works  as  a  nurturing  ground 
for  fledgling  companies.  It  supplies  a  set  of 
shared  services  for  tenants  including  com- 
puters, a  secretarial  staff  and  copying  facili- 
ties for  businesses  thai  are  just  starting  out 
and  don't  have  deep  enough  pockets  to  put 
all  this  together  themselves. 

"It  really  says  something  about  the 
mayor,  the  city  and  the  community  for  a 
Fortune  500  company  to  move  into  an  area 
like  this,  "  says  David  Paulson,  administra- 
tor of  the  zone  and  project  director  of  Park 
Circle  for  the  Baltimore  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.  [BEDCOl. 

The  Control  Data  center  represents  a 
$3.5-million  investment  in  Park  Circle.  The 
company  also  has  constructed  a  shell  build- 
ing behind  the  center  using  a  $1.5-million 
Maryland  Industrial  Land  Act  (MILA)  loan. 

Paulson  says  this  is  prime  example  of 
what  the  city  would  like  to  see  moving  into 
its  enterprise  zones.  Of  all  of  the  employees 
hired  in  the  facility.  65  percent  of  them 
qualified  for  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  (CETA>  and  85  percent 
of  them  live  in  or  around  the  zone. 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  fill  up 
the  rest  of  the  industrial  park,  and  Paulson 
says  he  has  some  fish  on  the  line  that  could 
fill  up  the  vacant  lots  very  quickly. 

According  to  his  annual  report  to  the 
state,  one  company  on  the  hook  is  Gill  Co., 
a  distributor  of  commercial  stainless-steel 
kitchen  equipment. 

The  company  now  is  located  in  Beltsville 
and  Greenbelt,  but  contacted  BEDCO  when 
it  heard  of  the  enterprise  zone.  On  behalf  of 
the  company,  the  city  applied  to  the  state 
for  a  $150,000  MILA  loan. 

Gill  could  create  59  jobs  in  Park  Circle,  51 
of  which  would  be  new.  Paulson's  report 
says  the  commitment  represents  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $1.5  million. 

Another  company  looking  at  the  area  is 
Earth  Engineering  Sciences.  It  is  proposing 
to  develop  5,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
on  a  one-acre  site.  It  now  is  renting  space  in 
Baltimore  City  and  employs  40  people. 

The  move  would  create  10  to  20  new  jobs 
with  a  total  investment  of  $200,000.  If  all 
goes  well,  construction  could  start  there  this 
spring. 

There  is  also  hope  for  The  Palladium,  a 
catering  facility  that  is  the  brainchild  of 
two  local  minority  businessmen.  The  facility 
would  contain  about  30,000  square  feet  on  a 
six-acre  site  on  Druid  Park  Drive  and  Liber- 
ty Heights  Avenue. 
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The  estimated  price  tag  is  $1.8  million, 
and  the  project  would  create  60  new  jobs. 

BEDCO  also  is  in  negotiations  with  MelUn 
Ice  Cream  Co.  to  locate  its  new  50,000- 
square/foot,  SB-million  plant  in  the  zone. 
And  two  developers  have  expressed  interest 
in  building  a  50.000-square-foot  speculative 
industrial  building  there. 

According  to  the  annual  report,  ■both  de- 
velopers feel  that  the  availability  of  the 
zone  benefits  is  the  key  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  their  plans." 

Paulson  says  that,  even  though  there  isn't 
much  to  see  there  now,  development  for  the 
area  is  right  on  schedule. 

■I  think  if  you  look  at  Park  Circle,  this  is 
really  the  first  season  that  we've  had  a  truly 
marketable  commodity."  he  says.  "We've 
done  all  of  our  acquisitions,  all  of  our  public 
improvements,  all  of  our  relocating. 

"When  talking  about  a  place  like  Park 
Circle,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  what  it  will 
look  like  for  businesses  considering  moving 
in." 

He  says  if  these  new  businesses  should 
decide  to  move  in  it  would  create  "sizable 
local  employment." 

But  now  the  city's  attention  to  enterprise 
zones  will  have  to  be  divided.  In  December, 
the  400-acre  West  Baltimore  enterprise  zone 
was  certified.  And  according  to  Paulson,  it's 
a  completely  different  animal. 

Where  as  Park  Circle  has  the  wide  open 
space  for  big  companies  to  come  in  with  lots 
of  construction.  West  Baltimore  is  a  collec- 
tion of  empty  store  fronts  and  small  build- 
ings. 

Paulson  says  that  area  will  be  developed 
for  mixed  uses  creating  an  opportunity  for 
developing  new  businesses  and  giving  small 
companies  a  place  to  grow. 

Even  though  the  zone  has  only  been 
around  for  three  months  and  the  city  hasn't 
had  a  chance  to  really  push  the  project,  one 
company  already  has  staked  a  clami  in  the 
zone. 

The  president  of  Nautical  and  Aviation 
Inc.  called  Paulson  the  .same  week  the  area 
was  designated,  saying  he  wanted  a  perma 
nent  home  for  his  company  and  wanted  to 
be  located  in  an  enterprise  zone. 

Paulson  says  he  wasted  no  time  in  match- 
ing a  site  up  with  the  company's  needs.  The 
move  will  create  10-lo-12  new  jobs  for  the 
area. 

But  now  the  biggest  task  before  Paulson 
and  the  city  is  marketing  these  new  zones- 
letting  companies  know  they  are  there  and 
what  the  city  and  state  can  do  for  them  if 
they  choose  to  locate  in  one  of  them. 

The  first  major  undertaking  along  these 
lines  is  a  seminar  being  planned  by  BEDCO 
for  sometime  in  the  next  two  months.  Busi- 
nesses from  all  over  will  be  invited  to  meet 
with  officials  from  the  city  and  state  to  ex- 
plain just  what  lies  ahead  for  these  zones.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA  SHOULD  IMME- 
DIATELY RELEASE  MARIENTAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  con- 
demns the  recent  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  which  termi- 
nated   an    American-sponsored    court 
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suit  seeking  the  release  of  prisoners 
captured  during  the  1978  raid  on  the 
Cassinga  refugee  settlement  located 
some  150  miles  within  the  Angolan 
border.  During  that  raid  the  South  Af- 
rican military  forces  killed  over  600 
Namibian  refugees,  many  of  whom 
were  women  and  children,  and  further 
forcibly  abducted  more  than  100  refu- 
gees from  Angola  and  took  them  to  a 
military  internment  camp  near  Mar- 
iental,  175  miles  south  of  Windhoek, 
the  Namibian  capital. 

South  Africa  initially  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  the  detainees,  but  as  the 
result  of  international  pressure,  final- 
ly conceded  it  was  holding  survivors  of 
the  raid  on  Cassinga.  Although  recent- 
ly the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  certain  relatives  were 
allowed  restricted  visits,  for  several 
years  no  relatives  or  legal  representa- 
tives were  permitted  to  leave  the 
camp. 

An  urgent  application  was  filed  by 
the  Namibian  law  firm  of  Lorentz  and 
Bone  on  March  5,  1984  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Namibia— South  West  Africa. 
The  application,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
charged  the  captives  were  "unlawfully 
seized  by  the  South  African  Defence 
Forces  outside  the  territory  of  South 
West  Africa  across  an  international 
frontier  in  the  sovereign  state  of 
Angola  .  .  .  that  such  seizure  was  ultra 
vires  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
South  African  Defence  Forces  .  .  .  and 
contrary  to  international  law  and  to 
the  laws  of  Namibia.  ' 

No  charges  have  ever  been  brought 
against  the  captives.  There  are  reports 
that  the  detainees  have  been  tortured, 
physically  multilated  and  subjected  to 
harsh  conditons  and  hard  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  appeal  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  to  release  the  Mar- 
iental  detainees  and  further  to  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949.# 


MEXICO  COMMEMORATING  EL 
CINCO  DE  MAYO  DAY 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  convey 
to  our  neighbors  in  Mexico  the  best 
wishes  of  this  body  as  they  prepare  to 
commemorate  an  important  date  in 
their  history— el  Cinco  de  Mayo. 

On  May  5,  1862.  the  ill-equipped 
Mexico  forces  successfully  held  off  the 
invading  French  troops,  at  Puebla, 
Mexico.  This  decisive  battle  demon- 
strated the  courage  and  strength  of 
Mexico's  desire  for  freedom  and  self- 
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determination.  This  quest  intensified 
during  the  French  occupation,  and 
almost  5  years  to  the  day  after  the  vic- 
tory, Mexico  defeated  Maximillian  and 
expelled  the  French.  The  Mexican 
spirit— committed  toward  maintaining 
its  national  sovereignty  and  dignity- 
had  triumphed.  Benito  Juarez,  the 
Mexican  patriot  who  orchestrated  the 
French  defeat,  captured  this  spirit  in 
the  words  ■■•  •  •  among  individuals  as 
among  nations  the  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  in  peace." 

Today,  the  city  that  served  as  Benito 
Juarez'  headquarters  during  the 
French  occupation  bears  his  name. 
Many  of  my  constituents  in  West 
Texas  join  their  neighbors  in  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chihuahua  in  celebrating  this 
holiday.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  inter- 
woven in  the  culture  which  bonds  citi- 
zens on  both  sides  of  the  border  is  the 
spirit  which  holds  democracy  and  in- 
dependence as  a  way  of  life  for  free 
people.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  WITHDRAWAL 
OF  NAMIBIAN  COURT'S  JURIS- 
DICTION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 
•  Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  took  action 
last  Friday  that  flaunts  the  rule  of  law 
and  destroys  any  faith  that  Pretoria 
subscribes  to  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

South  African  Minister  of  Justice 
Kobie  Coetsee  withdrew  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Namibia 
from  a  case  brought  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  Namibians  and  Angolans  who 
have  been  unlawfully  imprisoned  by 
South  African  military  forces  for  the 
past  6  years. 

These  prisoners  are  survivors  of  a 
1978  South  African  military  attack  in 
which  at  least  600  persons  were  killed 
at  the  Cassinga  refugee  camp  in 
Angola.  These  survivors  have  been 
denied  access  to  friends  and  relatives 
and  allegedly  subjected  to  extreme 
hardships,  physical  mutilation  and 
torture.  They  have  never  been  charged 
with  any  offense  nor  brought  to  trial. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa 
says  it  is  acting  under  a  security  regu- 
lation that  allows  the  detention  of  in- 
dividuals who  pose  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's security.  It  says  it  rescinded  the 
court's  jurisdiction  under  a  provision 
of  its  national  defense  law  that  pro- 
tects the  nation  from  terrorism. 

No  evidence  that  these  refugees 
threatened  South  Africa's  security  has 
ever  been  presented.  But  in  any  case, 
they  are  entitled  due  process  under 
the  law  and  other  internationally  ac- 
cepted human  rights. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  as- 
serted that  the  rule  of  law  is  a    "pre- 
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cious  inheritance"  in  South  Africa. 
But  any  civilized  society  which  honors 
the  rule  of  law  would  allow  the  refu- 
gees to  be  charged  and  tried  in  a  court 
of  law. 

Namibian  church  leaders  and  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  detainees  filed  an 
urgent  application  in  March  1984  in 
the  Namibian  Supreme  Court  charg- 
ing that  at  least  100  survivors  of  the 
attack  are  still  being  held  illegally  at 
Mariental,  160  miles  south  of  the  Na- 
mibian capital  of  Windhoek. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  outcry 
over  the  cancellation  of  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  case  has  elicited  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  Administrator 
General  of  Southwest  Africa  that  54 
detainees  will  be  released  gradually 
from  time  to  time. 

I  fear  that  this  announcement  is 
merely  a  means  of  assuaging  the 
public  outrage  and  may  result  in  no 
action  at  all.  The  announcement  raises 
critical  questions:  Are  the  individuals 
on  whose  behalf  the  application  was 
filed  among  the  54  mentioned  in  the 
announcement?  What  will  happen  to 
the  remaining  detainees?  Do  the  words 
"gradually"  and  "from  time  to  time" 
imply  weeks  or  months  or  even  years? 

In  my  view,  the  rescission  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  authority  over  this  case 
underscores  the  irrationality  and  ille- 
gality of  South  African  rule  over  Na- 
mibia and  calls  into  question  the 
claims  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment "  is  helping  to  achieve  progress  in 
solving  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
the  region. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to 
closely  monitor  this  tragic  situation 
and  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  until  freedom  is 
granted  to  every  one  of  the  detainees. 

Today  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  William  Gray,  is 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
South  Africa  to  quickly  release  all  the 
Mariental  detainees  and  to  comply 
with  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  concern- 
ing both  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians 
in  war.  Further,  it  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  reaffirm  and  continue  its 
policy  of  not  recognizing  South  Afri- 
ca's illegal  occupation  of  Namibia.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
support  this  resolution.* 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  PACKAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills  which  rep- 
resent portions  of  the  President's 
Crime  Package  upon  which  the  Crimi- 
nal   Justice   Subcommittee    has   t>een 
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conducting  hearings  during  the  past 
several  weeks.  The  first  bill  deals  with 
bank  fraud  and  bribery  and  the  second 
with  assault  against  Federal  officials. 

My  legislation  addressing  bank  fraud 
and  bribery  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
as  a  part  of  S.  1762  and  differs  from 
H.R.  5405  (Conyers)  in  several  respects 
with  the  administration  feels  signifi- 
cant. I  feel  that  the  subcommittee 
should  have  before  it  the  two  alterna- 
tives in  order  to  facilitate  the  sharpest 
delineation  of  the  issues. 

The  legislation  dealing  with  assault 
against  Federal  officials  is  the  same  as 
that  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  part  of 
S.  1762  with  additional  language 
which  applies  protection  to  former 
Presidents  and  their  families,  the  lack 
of  which  is  a  clear  anomaly  from  cur- 
rent law.  This  bill  differs  more  mark- 
edly from  H.R.  5150  (Conyers)  than 
my  bank  bribery  legislation  does  from 
H.R.  5405.  For  this  reason.  I  think  it 
essential  that  the  subcommittee  con- 
sider its  approach  contrasted  to  H.R. 
5150. 

For  example,  the  legislation  I  am 
proposing  to  protect  Federal  officials 
does  not  contain  the  burdensome 
proof  of  a  specific  intent  which  the 
Conyers  bill  places  upon  prosecutors 
using  (18  U.S.C.  Ill),  the  general  ob- 
struction provision  protecting  many 
Federal  officials.  The  policy  behind 
the  revision  of  (18  U.S.C.  HI)  wrought 
by  the  Conyers  bill  appears  to  overrule 
the  7  to  2  decision  of  the  U.S.  v.  Feola 
420  U.S.  671  (1975).  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  the  correct  way  to  prbtect 
Federal  off icials.« 


OPPOSE  FURTHER  STUDY  OF 
METRIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  my  colleagues.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  to  delete  the 
$500,000  for  the  study  of  metric  con- 
version. The  bill  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes half  a  million  dollars  to  ap- 
point a  panel  to  study  metric  conver- 
sion in  this  country  and  report  back  to 
Congress  2  years  from  now. 

This  Congress  is  facing  a  $200  billion 
deficit  and  recently  passed  legislation 
to  raise  taxes  to  make  a  downpayment 
on  this  deficit.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  can  seriously  consider 
throwing  a  half  a  million  to  study  a 
system  opposed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 

We  have  had  a  Metric  Board  since 
1975.  when  we  passed  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act.  The  policy  intent  of  the 
Congress  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
voluntary    participation.    The    Board 
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has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  done  no  more  than 
confirm  the  fact  that  this  whole  issue 
is  best  left  to  the  private  sector. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if 
other  countries  use  it  and  we  don't? 
Are  we  to  follow  like  sheep?  I  suggest 
to  you  that  both  our  science  and 
health  communities  know  how  to  con- 
vert and  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 
No  additional  study  is  going  to  change 
this.  Furthermore,  this  country  leads 
the  world  in  buying  and  selling  prod- 
ucts in  international  trade.  This  does 
not  indicate  to  me  that  we  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  of  our  system  of 
measurement.  I  find  the  argument 
that  our  trade  suffers  because  of  our 
system  totally  without  support.  It  ap- 
pears clear  to  me  that  if  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  particular  business  to  con- 
vert, that  business  will  do  so. 

In  1978.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  completed  a  thorough  objective 
study  and  found  that  very  little  bene- 
fit would  be  achieved  at  a  cost  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  What  has  changed 
that  now  requires  us  to  spend  half  a 
million  tax  dollars  on  another  study?  I 
believe  we  should  strike  the  funding 
for  this  study  and  leave  the  decision 
whether  to  convert  or  not.  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  where  it  belongs.  I  cannot 
justify  to  my  constituents  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  half  a  million  of 
their  tax  dollars  to  further  study  con- 
version to  a  system  which  was  always 
intended  to  be  purely  voluntary. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.* 


May  3,  1984 
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I  look  forward  to  Durfee  High 
School's  ongoing  contribution  to  the 
Fall  River  community.  We  can  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  and 
their  contributions  today.* 


WELCOME  TO  WASHINGTON 
DURFEE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  performance  in 
Washington  of  the  Durfee  High 
School  marching  band.  The  150  stu- 
dents who  traveled  from  Fall  River. 
Mass.  played  a  wide  variety  of  musicial 
compositions  for  the  crowd  of  guests 
and  passersby  who  gathered  on  the 
east  front  steps  of  the  Capitol.  It  was 
a  pleasurable  performance  in  keeping 
with  Durfee  High's  long  tradition  of 
excellence  and  long  history  of  contrib- 
uting their  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  in  Fall  River,  and  in 
Washington  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Durfee 
High  School  marching  band  for  their 
excellent  show  on  the  Capitol  steps 
today.  The  band  represents  the  exem- 
plary tradition  of  high  school  march- 
ing bands  that  contribute  their  musi- 
cal talents  and  bring  enjoyment  to  us 
all  when  they  play. 


FOOD  AID  TO  AFRICA 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
early  March,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  approved  a  $150 
million  .supplemental  appropriation 
for  emergency  food  aid  in  respon.se  to 
the  drought  in  Africa.  Unfortunately, 
that  legislation  was  later  stalled  in  the 
Senate,  but  we  were  able  to  pass  a  $90 
million  supplemental  which  was  at- 
tached to  another  piece  of  legislation. 
That  supplemental  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  on  March  27. 
1984.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  $63  million 
of  aid  has  already  been  approved, 
amounting  to  177.000  tons  of  food  aid. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues where  these  funds  will  be  used 
in  the  days  ahead: 

Amount 

Senegal $13,200,000 

Zimbabwe 10.967.000 

Upper  Volta 9.500.000 

Somalia 7.300.000 

Mali 7.300.000 

Gambia 4,000.000 

Guinea-Bissau 3.400.000 

Zambia 3.300.000 

Chad 2.700.000 

Benin 850.000 

Madagascar 300.000 

Mozambique 200.000 

In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  the 
remaining  funds  will  be  approved  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  allowing  for 
fiscal  year  1985  processing  to  begin 
shortly  thereafter,  as  scheduled. 

I  believe  that  the  expediency  of  AID 
in  approving  this  amount  of  aid  dem- 
onstrates once  again  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  in  answering  the 
call  for  help  which  has  arisen  from 
the  continent  of  Africa.  It  also  con- 
firms the  urgency  of  the  situation  and 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  took  the 
right  and  necessary  action  in  approv- 
ing the  $90  million  of  emergency  food 
aid.* 


GROUND  THE  MX 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial,  recent- 
ly   published    by    the    Los    Angeles 


Times,  urging  that  production  of  the 
MX  missile  be  halted. 

Ground  the  MX 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  a  U.S. -Soviet  agreement  on  the 
Reagan  Administration's  'build-down"  pro- 
posal for  strategic  arms  reduction  would 
save  American  taxpayers  $30  billion  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  this  century.  Con- 
gress could  save  $14  billion  over  the  next 
five  years  merely  by  refusing  to  vote  funds 
for  further  production  of  the  MX  missile. 

These  numbers  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
the  people's  elected  representatives  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  reduce  the  mas- 
sive federal  budget  deficit— an  enterprise 
that  is  essential  to  the  nation's  economic 
health. 

President  Reagan's  budget  for  fiscal  1985, 
beginning  next  Oct.  1.  called  for  $305  billion 
in  defense  spending  authority— an  increase 
of  about  13%  in  inflation-ad.iusted  dollars 
over  the  military  budget  for  the  current 
year.  President  has  since  said  that  he  would 
accept  a  cut  of  $57  billion  spread  over  three 
years,  a  concession  that  would  still  allow  a 
7%  increase  after  inflation  in  defense  spend- 
ing next  year.  Many  members  of  Congress 
in  both  parties  assume  that  the  final  figure 
will  be  less. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  the  de- 
fense budget  will  be  cut  but  how. 

The  temptation,  as  usual,  is  to  take  a  big 
bite  out  of  funds  for  training,  maintenance 
and  the  building  of  adequate  inventories  of 
ammunition  and  spare  parts  instead  of 
making  the  hard  decisions  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  entire  weapons  systems.  That  is 
folly. 

As  a  ranking  admiral  said  the  other  day. 
■'If  I  have  to,  I  can  make  do  with  fewer 
ships.  But  it  is  imperative  that  the  forces  I 
have  be  combat-ready." 

The  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  each  has 
weapons  systems  whose  cost-effectiveness  is 
open  to  challenge.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  candidate  for  elimination 
than  the  MX  missile. 

As  things  stand,  the  Administration  plans 
to  deploy  100  MXs— big  missiles  that  would 
carry  10  warheads  each— beginning  in  late 
1986.  Congress  last  year  approved  produc- 
tion of  21  MXs;  flight-testing  of  prototypes 
has  already  begun.  The  Pentagon  wants  to 
buy  40  more  in  fiscal  1985  and  the  remain- 
der the  following  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  officially  embraced  the  "build- 
dowTi"  approach  to  strategic  missile  negotia- 
tions in  response  to  pressures  from  Capitol 
Hill.  This  approach  calls  for  retiring  two  old 
land-based  strategic  warheads  for  each  new 
warhead  deployed.  The  ratio  would  be  3-to-2 
for  warheads  mounted  on  submarine- 
launched  missiles  and  1-to-l  for  single-war- 
head missiles. 

The  very  sensible  idea  is  to  discourage  de- 
pendence by  either  side  on  multiple-war- 
head missiles  and  encourage  a  transition  to 
less  vulnerable- but  also  less  threatening— 
single-warhead  missiles. 

Simple  arithmetic  tells  you  that  the  MX 
is  inconsistent  with  the  build-down  negotiat- 
ing proposal.  If  this  country  actually  de- 
ploys 100  MXs,  that  will  use  up  1.000  war- 
heads of  whatever  ceiling  is  ultimately  nego- 
tiated. Those  same  warheads,  mounted  on 
the  single-warhead  Midgetman  missile  that 
is  now  under  development,  would  make  far 
less  vulnerable— and  therefore  less  tempt- 
ing—targets for  a  surprise  Soviet  attack. 

Indications  are  that  congressional  critics, 
as  of  now.  are  inclined  toward  freezing  the 
MX  production  rate  at  21  per  year  instead 
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of  halting  the  project  altogether.  That 
would  be  a  mistake  for  both  budgetary  and 
military  reasons. 

The  Midgetman  itself  is  an  expensive 
project,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  not 
to  spend  money  unnecessarily  on  the  MX. 
Congress  should  kill  the  MX  and  move  for- 
ward with  the  development  and  deployment 
of  the  Midgetman.* 
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JEWISH  IMMIGRATION 


WHY  A  CIVILIAN  SPACE 
PROGRAM? 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  a  Federal  program  of 
which  we  all  can  be  proud.  The  Shut- 
tle is  living  up  to  its  expectations  and 
we  now  have  a  routine,  dependable 
transportation  system  to  carry  people 
and  payloads  into  orbit.  As  the  devel- 
opment portion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
program  winds  down,  it  becomes  ap- 
propriate to  consider  what  this  coun- 
try's next  step  in  space  should  be. 

NASA  believes  that  the  next  step 
should  be  a  permanently  manned 
space  station,  a  place,  if  you  will,  to 
shuttle  to.  President  Reagan  has  en- 
dorsed NASA's  view  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  passing  the  fiscal 
year  1985  NASA  authorization  bill,  has 
approved  the  authorization  of  a  down 
payment  for  the  space  station  endeav- 
or. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  that  provides  funding 
for  NASA  programs,  I  intend  to  exam- 
ine the  space  station  proposal  careful- 
ly, for  such  a  project  clearly  sets  a 
course  for  this  Nation  to  follow  in  the 
arena  of  space. 

The  success  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
and  the  advent  of  a  permanently 
manned  space  station  focus  our  atten- 
tion upon  a  basic  question:  why  do  we 
have  a  civil  space  program?  Why  do  we 
concern  ourselves  with  rockets  and 
satellites?  My  own  view  is  that  we 
have  a  space  program  not  because  of 
the  excitement  the  program  engenders 
and  certainly  not  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  one.  You  have  a  space  pro- 
gram because  there  are  things  you  can 
do  in  space  that  you  can't  do  on  the 
ground  or  that  you  can  do  far  better  in 
space  than  on  the  ground.  What 
things?  Astronomy,  materials  re- 
search, navigation  and  communica- 
tions, and  earth  observations  are  all 
activities  that  lend  themselves  to 
space,  and  there  are  others.  Space  has 
become  simply  a  place  where  we  do 
useful  things. 

Today,  we  are  dependent  upon  our 
activities  in  space  for  many  things.  I 
suspect  that  in  the  future,  we  will 
become  even  more  so.« 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  at  an  all 
time  low  and  new  leadership  taking 
hold  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  in  Congress  make  clear 
our  continued  commitment  to  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York.  Ms.  Ferraro 
and  Mr.  Oilman  reasserts  our  belief  in 
human  freedom,  freedom  to  keep  fam- 
ilies together  and  the  freedom  to  prac- 
tice one's  religion  without  persecution. 
It  is  crucial  that  we  send  this  message 
to  the  Soviet  leadership,  to  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  who  have  been  so  sup- 
portive of  efforts  to  reverse  the  tide  of 
Soviet  emigration  which  has  fallen 
dramatically  in  the  last  5  years. 

But  more  disturbing  even  than  the 
statistics  is  the  anti-Semitic  campaign 
being  waged  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  an  official  sanctioned  Anti-Zi- 
onist Committee,  the  Soviets  have 
mounted  a  deliberate  campaign  to  dis- 
credit the  practice  of  Judaism,  linking 
Zionism  with  Naziism  and  telling  the 
world  that  no  more  Soviet  Jews  wish 
to  emigrate.  What  is  more,  religious 
classes  have  been  broken  up.  ceremo- 
nies disrupted  and  families  threatened 
if  they  spoke  out. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky.  for  whom  the 
House  unanimously  passed  my  resolu- 
tion of  support  last  year,  still  lan- 
guishes in  prison  for  this  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews.  His  mother, 
who  has  seen  him  most  recently,  says 
he  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his 
sentence.  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  not 
alone,  refuseniks  like  him  who  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights  are  given  harsh  sentences  on 
trumped-up  charges  and  made  to  live 
in  squallid  and  unsanitary  prisons,  or 
perform  hard  labor  far  from  their 
families. 

Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry 
is  a  day  of  protest  and  a  message  of 
hope  from  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  oppressed  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  that  day  with  one  voice  we 
reaffirm  our  resolve  to  see  an  end  to 
religious  persecution.  I  urge  very 
Member  of  Congress  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  expressing  support  for  the 
greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  whose  unflagging  com- 
mitment to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  done  so  much  for  so  many  fami- 
lies. Let  us  join  them  in  protesting  the 
drop  in  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  from 
51,320  in  1979  to  just  1,314  this  year 
and  the  systematic  denial  of  religious 
rights  which  other  faiths  in  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoy.  Let  us  take  this  opportu- 
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nity  to  show  the  300,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  applied  for  emigration  that 
we  will  not  stop  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom. I  commend  this  initiative  and 
strongly  urge  its  unanimous  passage.* 


GORDON  SCANLON 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  honor,  Mr.  Gordon  Scan- 
Ion,  upon  his  retirement  as  the  deputy 
police  chief  of  the  Montclair,  N.J. 
Police  Department. 

Gordon  joined  the  Montclair  Police 
Department  38  years  ago.  Since  then, 
he  has  worked  in  all  areas  of  the  de- 
partment and  has  always  served  the 
force  with  distinction.  Throughout  his 
tenure,  Gordon  provided  Montclair 
with  leadership,  ability,  and  integrity 
on  their  police  force. 

Officer  Scanlon  has  served  on  patrol 
and  traffic,  radio,  and  motorcycle 
patrol,  in  the  juvenile  and  detective 
bureaus  and  in  the  administrative 
office  of  the  department.  He  is  pres- 
ently in  command  of  the  uniform  and 
traffic  divisions  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  chief,  has  assumed  command  of 
the  department  on  occasion  since  1965. 

Montclairites  also  remember  Gordon 
as  the  star  center  of  the  1939  Immacu- 
late Conception  High  School  basket- 
ball team.  This  championship  team 
played  in  the  National  Catholic  Invita- 
tional Tournament  in  Chicago. 

Born  and  raised  in  Montclair, 
Gordon,  and  his  lovely  wife,  Anne,  also 
raised  their  three  children  there.  Now 
Gordon  and  Anne  are  looking  forward 
to  starting  a  new  life  in  Florida  and  I 
am  pleased  to  send  them  my  best 
wishes.  Gordon's  ability  and  profes- 
sionalism in  his  job  has  set  a  standard 
for  future  police  officers  to  attain.* 


DALTON  CHESS  TEAM  PLACES 
SECOND  IN  NATIONAL  TOUR- 
NAMENT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  Dalton  School  chess  team, 
representing  the  Dalton  School— a  pri- 
vate school  within  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. In  the  recent  national  primary 
school  chess  championship  tourna- 
ment, held  in  Syracuse,  N.Y..  the 
Dalton  team  missed  winning  first 
place  by  only  half  a  point. 

This  in  itself  is  an  extraordinary  vic- 
tory, and  is  made  especially  worthy  of 
our   attention    by    the    fact    that   the 
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Dalton  chess  team  has  been  playing 
for  only  6  months;  this  year's  partici- 
pation in  the  national  tournament  is 
the  team's  first. 

Under  the  direction  of  Coach  Sveto- 
zar  Jovanovic,  8  of  the  10  students 
who  competed  placed  in  the  top  40  of 
all  those  who  played.  I  think  the 
names  and  rankings  of  those  who 
played  are  worthy  of  mention:  Naomi 
Spiro  (3),  Josh  Powe  (18),  Nicky  Sil- 
vers (20),  Spencer  Rascoff  (21).  David 
Amett  (24).  Morgan  Pehme  (31),  Jyoti 
Lall  (32),  and  Paul  Kaplan  (40);  Gior- 
gio Handman  and  Gordana  Spiro  also 
participated  in  these  games. 

In  this  Chamber,  where  our  debates 
are  often  long  and  dry,  and  where  our 
moves  rarely  appear  as  elegant  and  de- 
liberate as  those  moves  made  by  a 
chess  player,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
devote  these  few  minutes  to  the  victo- 
ries of  those  on  the  Dalton  chess 
team.* 


May  3,  1984 


ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKUN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Economic  Development  recognizes  and 
honors  the  economic  contributions  of 
one  industry  in  each  of  Mississippi's 
five  congressional  districts.  This  year's 
award  winner  in  my  district  is  Delta 
Catfish  Processors,  Inc.  of  Indianola. 
Miss.,  and  I  think  few  industries  could 
have  had  such  a  tremendous  impact 
on  an  area's  economy  in  such  a  short 
time. 

Delta  Catfish  Processors,  Inc.  is  a 
relatively  new  business.  It  opened  in 
1981,  employed  200  people  after  only  1 
year  of  operation,  and  added  over  100 
more  workers  by  the  end  of  1982.  In 
1983,  the  plant  added  an  additional 
275  new  jobs  and  $7  million  in  new 
capital. 

I  think  there  are  several  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  from  this  economic  suc- 
cess story. 

First  and  foremost,  this  illustrates 
what  private  enterprise  can  do  when 
given  a  healthy  and  recovering  econo- 
my. These  represent  permanent  jobs. 
They  are  not  dependent  upon  Govern- 
ment funding,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  go  away.  Delta  Processors  is  one  of 
numerous  Mississippi  companies 
which  has  been  allowed  to  prosper 
now  that  we  have  reasonable  interest 
rates,  and  now  that  the  level  of  infla- 
tion has  been  brought  under  control. 

Second,  this  points  out  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  farm-raised  catfish 
industry.  The  farming  of  catfish  is  rel- 
atively new,  but  there  are  tremendous 
growth  opportunities  for  the  catfish 
industry.     Farmers     in     my     district 


produce  over  200  million  pounds  each 
year,  and  the  demand  is  growing  each 
year. 

Finally,  Delta  Catfish  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  entire  process  from  growing 
to  marketing  takes  place  in  Mississip- 
pi. For  years.  Mississippi  farmers  have 
produced  agricultural  commodites 
which  are  second  to  none,  and  we  are 
seeing  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
economic  benefits  that  can  result 
when  those  commodities  are  processed 
inside  the  State.  Mississippi  has  no 
shortage  of  honest,  hard-working  citi- 
zens, and  I  am  pleased  that  this  indus- 
try had  done  so  much  to  help  put  our 
people  to  work. 

Delta  Catfish  was  conceived,  found- 
ed, and  is  owned  by  Mississippians. 
Sam  Hinote  and  his  colleagues  there 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  they 
have  accomplished.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1984 

*  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  I93d  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitution. 
It  is  an  occasion  when  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  those  of  Polish  heritage, 
can  renew  and  reflect  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  justice,  equality,  and 
liberty. 

This  day  commemorates  the  special 
moment  in  history  when  Poland  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation.  The  May  3  Constitution,  mod- 
eled after  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  serves  as  an  important 
reminder  that  freedom  and  liberty 
served  as  a  founding  principal  for  the 
Polish  people.  The  authors  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  were  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  American  document,  and 
the  similarities  abound.  It  appears  re- 
markable that  the  two  nations,  differ- 
ent in  so  many  ways,  could  have  such 
similar  important  documents.  Howev- 
er, it  is  clear  that  our  nations  share  so 
much  in  the  areas  of  desire  for  free- 
dom, liberty,  justice,  and  equality. 

The  history  of  Poland,  and  its 
people,  has  shown  tremendous  person- 
al courage  under  the  most  adverse  of 
situations.  This  courage  remains 
strong  today,  despite  the  present  tyr- 
anny inflicted  upon  its  people  by  the 
Communist  government.  There  re- 
mains an  indelible  determination  to 
fight  for  the  principles  established  in 
the  May  3  Constitution.  This  determi- 
nation was  again  shown  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Lech  Walesa,  while  risking  per- 
sonal safety,  participated  in  a  May 
Day  march  that  was  to  exclude  such 
freedom  fighters.  I  have  no  doubts 
that  through  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
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ideals  embodies  in  the  May  3  Constitu- 
tion remain  strong  with  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Polish  Americans  have  an  important 
obligation  this  May  3.  to  speak  out  in 
support  of  a  free  and  independent 
Poland.  Our  voices  must  be  heard 
since  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Poland  have  their  words  muffled 
under  the  repressive  Communist 
regime.  Many  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  join  me  in  remem- 
berance  of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion that  sought  freedom  and  hope  for 
the  people  of  Poland.  I  believe  that 
one  day  soon  the  realization  of  that 
goal  can  occur  and  pledge  to  continue 
efforts  toward  achieving  that  goal.* 


HONORING  THE  VIETNAM 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1984 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  House  took  action  which 
in  my  belief  has  been  long  overdue 
and  which  I  fully  support:  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  passage  of  H.R.  5515  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  award  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  that  unknown 
American  soldier  who  died  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  is  to  be  interred  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  and  also 
of  the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  296  to  allow  that  same  un- 
known soldier  to  lie  in  state  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda.  These  two  bills 
passed  under  unanimous  consent  this 
morning  to  the  great  honor  of  this  leg- 
islative body.  The  interment  of  an  un- 
known soldier  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict is  something  that  I  have  long 
fought  for,  and  am  now  pleased  to  wit- 
ness. 

Almost  4  years  ago,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mike  Wherley.  a  former 
Green  Beret  and  Vietnam  vet.  brought 
to  my  attention  that  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  to  commemorate  an  un- 
known soldier  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  tomb  to  indicate 
that  an  Unknown  from  the  Vietnam 
conflict  would  ever  be  interred,  or  that 
Congress  had  enacted  Public  Law  93- 
43  to  allow  for  the  interment  of  an  un- 
known from  Vietnam.  In  the  amphith- 
eatre at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  there  was.  however,  a  plaque 
honoring  all  those  Americans  who  had 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  which  my  dear  col- 
league Henry  Hyde  of  Illinois  worked 
to  get  installed.  But  this  was  the  only 
evidence  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  as  Mike  Wherley  pointed  out 
to  me.  whenever  there  is  a  ceremony, 
such  as  the  changing  of  the  guard  at 
the  Tomb  or  the  laying  of  a  wreath, 
everyone  is  facing  the  Tomb  with 
their  backs  to  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  plaque  honoring  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 
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At  Mike's  instigation,  I  began  to  agi- 
tate for  the  interment  of  a  Vietnam 
Unknown  Soldier.  There  were  many 
obstacles  along  the  way,  and  many 
meetings  with  DOD  officials  both  in 
the  Pentagon  and  in  my  office.  Verbal 
promises  and  assurances  were  bandied 
about  and  I  even  introduced  two  con- 
current resolutions  to  help  the  effort 
along.  Last  year,  we  met  with  some 
measure  of  success  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  installed  two  outside 
plaques  at  the  Tomb,  conxmemorating 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  ex- 
plaining that  Public  Law  93-43  author- 
ized the  interment  of  an  Unknown 
from  Vietnam.  Now  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-43  will  at  last  be  ful- 
filled. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
have  long  suffered  injustices;  recogni- 
tion of  their  brave  and  heroic  efforts 
was  long  in  coming.  The  interment  of 
an  Unknown  Soldier  from  this  conflict 
recognizes  the  sacrifices  that  our  Na- 
tion's fine  young  men  made  in  South- 
east Asia.  This  recognition  is  fully 
merited  and  long  overdue.  And  while 
this  interment  will  honor  all  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  we  must  not 
think  that  it  represents  the  end  of 
that  era:  there  are  still  far  too  many 
unaccounted  for.  We  must  not  forget, 
and  must  not  rest  in  our  efforts  to  get 
a  full  accounting  for  those  who  are 
still  missing  because  until  such  a  time 
the  Vietnam  conflict  will  not  be  truly 
ended.* 


May  7,  1984 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  30,  1984) 

The  Senate  met   at   9:30  and   3  sec-         The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
onds  a.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the    Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the     hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 
President     pro    tempore    (Mr.    Thur- 
mond). 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M., 
TUESDAY.  MAY  8.  1984 

Thereupon,  at  9:30  and  10  seconds 
a.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  under  the 
order  of  Thursday.  May  3,  1984,  until 
Tuesday.  Mav  8.  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  a 
guest  chaplain,  the  former  Chaplain 
of  the  House  so  beloved  by  all  of  us, 
former  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Latch. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  D.D.,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  us  to  do  Thy  will,  for  Thou  art 
our  God:  Thy  spirit  is  good:  lead  us 
into  the  land  of  uprightness.— Psalm 
143:  10. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  whose  pres- 
ence our  spirits  are  renewed,  our 
minds  restored  to  clear  thinking,  and 
our  hearts  receive  the  warmth  of  Thy 
love  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  we 
pause  in  silence  before  Thee.  Incline 
our  souls  to  seek  wisdom  and  truth 
and  mercy  at  Thy  hands.  Reveal  to  us 
the  way  we  should  go,  the  decisions  we 
should  make,  the  plans  we  should 
follow  and  may  all  our  work  be  based 
upon  intelligent  conviction  and  dy- 
namic faith. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
these  Representatives  of  our  people 
and  all  who  work  with  them  and  for 
them  under  the  dome  of  this  glorious 
Capitol.  Make  this  building  a  center  of 
good  will  and  may  a  passion  for  the 
right  and  the  true  keep  us  dedicated  to 
our  beloved  land.  Bless  the  former 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  with  us 
this  day.  May  their  presence  warm  our 
hearts.  Lead  us  all  in  the  ways  of  unity 
and  good  will.  For  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC.  May  4.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 


the  Clerk  received  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
May  4,  1984,  the  following  messages  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
<  1 )  That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  4176; 

(2)  That  the  Senate  passed  H.J.  Res.  537: 
and 

(3)  That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  bill  S.  64. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  April  26,  1984,  the  House  will  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair  to  receive  the  former  Members 
of  Congress, 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  presided. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chair  and  the  Chamber,  I  consider  it  a 
high  honor  and  distinct  personal  privi- 
lege to  have  the  opportunity  of  wel- 
coming so  many  of  our  former  Mem- 
bers and  colleagues  as  may  be  present 
here  on  this  occasion.  'We  all  pause  to 
welcome  them. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  in 
that  spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to  recog- 
nize the  floor  leaders  of  both  parties. 

The  Clerk  will  now  call  the  roll  of 
the  former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  Members  answered  to 
their  names: 

FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  ATTENDING 
14TH  ANNUAL  SPRING  MEETING,  MAY  7-8,   1984 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander  of  North  Caroli- 
na; 

Elizabeth  Andrews  of  Alabama: 

Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Illinois: 

Robert  Ashmore  of  South  Carolina; 

William  H.  Ayres  of  Ohio; 

Laurie  C.  Battle  of  Alabama; 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  of  Maryland; 

John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota; 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware; 

Donald  G.  Brotzman  of  Colorado; 

Charles  'W.  Brownson  of  Indiana; 

John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  of  Alabama; 

Wm.  Burlison  of  Missouri: 

William  T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey: 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain  of  Michi- 
gan: 


James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 
Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California: 
Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas: 
W.  Sterling  Cole  of  New  York; 
Paul  W.  Cronin  of  Massachusetts; 
Isidore  Dollinger  of  New  York: 
Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  of  South 
Carolina: 
Michael  A.  Feighan  of  Ohio: 
L.  H.  Fountain  of  North  Carolina; 
J.  Allen  Fear,  Jr.  of  Delaware: 
Charles  K.  Fletcher  of  California: 
Lou  Frey,  Jr.  of  Florida; 
Edward  A.  Garmatz  of  Maryland: 
Robert  A.  Grant  of  Indiana: 
Robert  P.  Hanrahan  of  Illinois: 
Ralph  R.  Harding  of  Idaho: 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.  of  'Virginia; 
Chet  Holifield  of  California: 
William  L.  Hungate  of  Missouri; 
A.  Oakley  Hunter  of  California: 
J.  Edward  Hutchinson  of  Michigan: 
Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York; 
Jed  Johnson,  Jr.  of  Oklahoma: 
Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota: 
Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts; 
Martha  Keys  of  Kansas: 
David  S.  King  of  Utah; 
Horace  R.  Kornegay  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

Theodore    R.    Kupferman    of    New 
York: 
Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine: 
Melvin  R.  Laird  of  Wisconsin; 
John  'V.  Lindsay  of  New  York; 
Robert  McClory  of  Illinois; 
John  Y.  McCollister  of  Nebraska: 
Gale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming: 
Clark  MacGregor  of  Minnesota; 
Hervey  Machen  of  Maryland: 
William  S.  Mailliard  of  California; 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews  of  Florida; 
Wiley  Mayne  of  Iowa; 
George  Meader  of  Michigan: 
D.  Bailey  Meprill  of  Indiana; 
Helen  Meyner  of  New  Jersey; 
John  S.  Monagan  of  Connecticut; 
Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah; 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski  of  Wisconsin; 
Shirley  N.  Pettis  of  California; 
Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska; 
James  M.  Quigley  of  Pennsylvania; 
Wm.  J.  Randall  of  Missouri: 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona: 
John  M.  Robison,  Jr.  of  Kentucky; 
Philip  Ruppe  of  Michigan; 
Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa: 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania; 
William  L.  Scott  of  Virginia; 
Armistead  Selden  of  Alabama: 
Garner  Shriver  of  Kansas: 
Henry  P.  Smith  III  of  New  York; 
Lynn  Stalbaum  of  Wisconsin: 
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Roy  A.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina; 
Lera  Thomas  of  Texas; 
Andrew  J.  Transue  of  Michigan; 
Victor  V.  Veysey  of  California; 
Charles  E.  Wiggins  of  California; 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas. 

a  1210 

The  SPEIAKER.  A  quorum  having 
been  established,  the  House  at  this 
time  will  recognize  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Jim  Wright. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
you  for  saying  on  l)ehalf  of  all  of  us.  to 
our  former  colleagues  and  our  always 
friends,  a  very  hearty  welcome  back  to 
this  Chamber.  Here  in  this  Hall  we 
have  shared  many  common  experi- 
ences, we  have  thrilled  to  many 
common  successes.  Sometimes  those 
among  us  here  today  have  been  on  op- 
posite sides,  but  here  we  have  learned 
as  in  no  other  forum  that  one  can  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable. 

We  have  enjoyed  those  things  that 
unite  us  far  beyond  that  artificial 
boundary  that  separates  our  two  par- 
ties. The  camaraderie  that  has  devel- 
oped here  in  this  Chamber,  the  tradi- 
tions of  civility,  or  courtesy,  or  mutu- 
ality, or  respect,  are  traditions  that  I 
think  have  been  the  glue  and  the 
cement  which  have  held  together  the 
Union. 

So  as  I  look  out  among  you,  I  am 
always  impressed,  and  whenever  I 
meet  any  one  of  you,  impressed  with 
how  relaxed  you  appear  to  be.  and 
almost  envious. 

We  welcome  you  back.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  renew  old  acquaintances.  I 
see  among  you  people  who  have  been 
my  mentors  and  my  inspiration,  chair- 
men of  committees  on  which  I  have 
served,  people  who  have  been  to  us 
great  leaders,  and  we  are  just  simply 
enjoying  more  than  we  can  properly 
express  to  you  the  opportunity  to  say 
hello  to  all  of  you  again. 

Keep  coming  back.  Some  of  us  will 
be  joining  you  in  this  association. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  Republican  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Trent  Lott. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  mind 
my  speaking  from  this  microphone, 
but  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  it. 
First,  the  whip  emeritus  has  the  other 
microphone  that  I  might  speak  from. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  here  again.  And  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  for  us  to  yield  our 
position  in  the  well  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Javits.  So  with  your  permission.  I 
will  speak  from  this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  year 
in  a  row  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
standing  in  for  our  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Bob  Michel,  as  we 
honor  former  Members. 
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I  guess  this  makes  me  the  first  offi- 
cial designated  greeter  in  the  history 
of  the  House. 

But  I  am  glad  to  once  more  have  this 
chance  to  greet  good  friends  and 
former  colleagues. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  distinction 
between  current  and  former  Members 
is  an  artificial  one. 

After  all.  what  is  a  current  Member, 
but  a  former  Member  waiting  to 
happen? 

Thinking  of  things  in  that  way  helps 
to  put  matters  in  proper  perspective. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  our  Members 
when  I  say  yours  is  a  praiseworthy  and 
admirable  group.  Belonging  to  it  must 
be  quite  an  honor. 

But  in  this  election  year.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  prayer  of  the  young 
man  who  was  troubled  by  temptations 
of  the  flesh. 

"Lord,"  he  prayed,  "make  me  good— 
but  not  just  right  now." 

And  that,  I  guess  is  our  prayer  as 
present  sitting  Members  of  the  House: 
make  me  a  Member  of  this  illustrious 
group— but  not  this  year,  please. 

In  preparing  for  these  remarks,  I 
read  what  I  had  said  last  year.  And  I 
noted  I  had  mentioned  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Walter  Flowers.  His 
untimely  death  since  then  leaves  us  all 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

His  passing  reminds  us  of  the  rich- 
ness of  experience,  the  vast  resources 
of  knowledge,  the  unparalleled  collec- 
tion of  legislative  skills  your  group 
represents. 

It  is  sad  to  lose  any  of  these. 

So  it  is  good  for  the  Congress  and 
good  for  the  country  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  share  all  of  this  with  us.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  once  a  year  we 
renew  our  acquaintances,  remember 
old  times  and,  most  important,  refresh 
our  institutional  memory. 

Speaking  for  myself,  each  time  I 
meet  with  you,  I  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  continuity  and  sense  of  tradi- 
tion that  characterizes  this  House. 

As  I  suggested,  there  are  no  dividing 
lines  around  here— present  and  former 
Members  all  belong  to  the  same  legis- 
lative family. 

We  all  revere  Members  who  did  so 
much  for  America  before  we  came 
here. 

And  we  all  look  forward  to  helping 
our  country,  whether  we  are  a  present 
or  former  Member.  There  is  no  statute 
of  limitations  on  patriotism— or  abili- 
ty. 

And  so,  whether  we  look  backward 
in  nostalgia  or  forward  in  hope, 
present  and  former  Members  are 
united  in  loving  this  country. 

Partisanship  fades  away  when  the 
essential  things  are  at  stake.  It  is  good 
to  see  so  many  of  our  legislative  family 
here,  united  by  love  of  country  instead 
of  divided  by  party  labels.  We  can  all 
learn  something  from  this. 

So,  once  again,  it  is  an  honor  for  this 
"designated  greeter"  to  say:  Welcome 


back— it  is  good  to  be  together  at  this 
annual  family  reunion. 

D  1220 

The  SPEAKER.  The  other  evening  I 
by  chance  ran  into  Tom  Kleppe,  a 
former  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
Tom  said,  "I  remember  the  day  I 
walked  up  to  you.  Tip.  and  introduced 
myself.  I  said,  I  am  Tom  Kleppe  of 
Dakota.  I  am  a  Republican.'  We  mutu- 
ally shook  hands  and  you  said.  In  the 
House,  in  Congress,  there  are  two 
groups,  the  good  fellows  and  the  other 
fellows.  Tom.  that  is  the  way  we  divide 
them.  We  dont  divide  them  by  a 
middle  aisle."  " 

I  just  came  back  from  visiting  five 
countries  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  that  as  you  meet 
the  leaders,  the  majority  will  be  in  one 
section  of  the  room  and  the  minority 
in  the  other  section,  and  they  hardly 
speak  to  each  other.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand how  SiL  CoNTE  and  his  wife 
can  be  so  friendly  with  Millie  and  me 
even  though  we  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle,  or,  when  we  are  out  trav- 
eling, how  Bob  Michel  and  I  cai-  play 
a  game  of  golf  on  Saturday,  or  with 
Jerry  Ford  in  the  past,  how  we  can  be 
so  friendly  and  yet  have  so  many 
tough  political  debates  along  the  line. 

One  of  my  closest  and  dearest 
friends  in  my  30-odd  years  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  gentle- 
man who  came  in  with  me.  We  had 
many  an  argument  and  many  a  great 
debate.  We  were  always  the  closest  of 
friends,  and  still  are.  For  many  years 
he  had  his  eye  on  my  seat. 

Well,  the  interesting  fact  is  that  I 
have  to  go  to  a  press  conference  now, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  if  that  gen- 
tleman would  step  forward  and  be  the 
acting  Speaker  while  I  go  to  the  press 
conference. 

John  Rhodes,  will  you  please  come 
up  here  and  take  the  gavel? 

After  having  his  eye  on  this  seat  for 
so  many  years,  he  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  something  else  on  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  great  former  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Utah,  Frank 
Moss. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  seem 
to  fit  the  Chair  very  well.  I  am  de- 
lighted, of  course,  to  be  here  with  all 
of  our  Members  and  prospective  Mem- 
bers of  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  moving  experi- 
ence for  all  of  us  to  be  back  in  the 
Capitol  where  we  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  where  so  much  of  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation's  history,  and  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  has  occurred. 
We  are  deeply  honored  that  you  and 
all  the  Members  who  are  on  the  floor 
this  morning  are  sharing  this  occasion 
with  us.  We  are  grateful  to  you  and 
Congressman    Michel,    the    minority 


leader,  for  making  this  visit  possible, 
to  make  our  annual  report  to  Congress 
as  required  by  our  Federal  charter.  As 
you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Association  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress  is  a  bipartisan,  nonprofit, 
educational,  research,  and  social  orga- 
nization. Called  together  14  years  ago 
by  our  foresighted  cofounders.  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  who  is  here  with  us 
today,  and  the  late  Brooks  Hays,  we 
have  grown  to  a  membership  of  some 
600  strong.  Each  of  us  has  served  in 
either  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  some  have  served 
in  both. 

When  Congress  granted  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  association  it  officially 
approved  our  purpose  which  is: 

To  promote  the  cause  of  representative 
government  by  improving  understanding  of 
the  Congress  as  an  institution  and  of  democ- 
racy as  a  system  of  public  life. 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities,  the 
association  is  impeccably  bipartisan, 
selecting  one-half  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors from  our  Republican  members 
and  one-half  from  our  Democratic 
members.  We  also  balance  our  officers 
between  the  approximately  500  former 
House  Members  and  the  100  former 
Senators  who  form  the  association. 

Our  backgrounds  are  as  varied  as 
those  of  the  present  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  come  from  the  far-flung 
places  across  the  country  which  we 
represented.  Many  of  us  are  now 
active  in  business,  professional,  or 
other  pursuits  of  life,  but  we  continue 
to  have  one  interest  in  common:  The 
pursuits  of  ways  to  be  of  service  to  the 
working  and  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions of  a  free  society.  We  have  discov- 
ered that,  by  working  together,  we 
provide  a  human  resource  of  our 
Nation  that  can  build  on  the  successes 
of  previous  years  of  service  and  con- 
tribute to  the  future  of  our  country  in 
a  growing  number  of  meaningful  ways. 

VISITOR  HOSTS 

For  ex£imple,  I  am  very  happy  to  an- 
nounce that,  with  your  encouragement 
and  that  of  Foreign  Policy  Committee 
leaders  in  the  Congress,  we  are  about 
to  expand  our  association  activities  to 
include  a  liaison  service  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  members  of  foreign  parlia- 
ments and  other  foreign  dignitaries 
who  visit  the  United  States.  This  serv- 
ice of  our  association,  as  combined 
protocol  and  surrogate  host,  is  being 
funded  by  a  2-year  grant  of  $135,250 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Our  asso- 
ciation agrees  to  assure  an  adequate 
welcome  and  appropriate  introduction 
to  Congressmen  and  to  executive 
branch  leaders,  whom  these  important 
visitors  wish  to  see.  We  intend  it  also 
to  be  a  genuine  service  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  assuring  that  its  Members 
have  access  to  those  visitors  who  are 
of  particular  interest  to  them,  wheth- 
er because  of  country  of  origin,  subject 
expertise,  or  for  any  other  reason. 


FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  and  I  know 
the  Congress  will  be  happy  to  learn, 
that  our  congressional  fellows  pro- 
gram is  growing  in  scope  and  content. 
This  program  makes  available  congres- 
sional alumni  to  visit  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  throughout  the 
Nation.  Initiated  over  6  years  ago,  the 
program  is  being  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  students  and  faculty  alike,  as 
evidenced  by  the  reviews  that  come 
back  to  us. 

The  congressional  fellow  is  selected 
by  each  college  or  university  from  a 
register  of  nearly  300  volunteers  of 
former  Members  of  Congress.  Our 
only  restriction— to  insure  maximum 
objectivity— is  that  a  fellow  will  not  be 
sent  to  a  campus  in  the  same  State  he 
or  she  represented  in  the  Congress. 

Each  fellow  spends  3  to  5  days  on  a 
campus,  talking  to  students  about  rep- 
resentative government  and  how  the 
Congress  actually  functions. 

In  most  instances  he  or  she  is 
housed  on  campus  and  thus  is  totally 
identified  with  the  students.  Given  our 
reservoir  of  practical  experience  and 
expertise,  former  members  are  espe- 
cially well-qualified  to  interpret  the 
Congress  as  an  institution.  And,  freed 
from  the  burden  of  office,  we  can  ad- 
dress issues  with  detachment  and  with 
the  advantages  of  both  insight  and 
hindsight. 

Former  Congresswoman  Martha 
Keys,  a  colleague  from  Kansas  and  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  able  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. Visits  have  now  been  completed 
to  157  campuses  in  48  States,  under 
continuing  support  from  foundations 
such  as  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Foundation.  Moreover,  with  a  plaji- 
ning  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York,  we  are  undertaking  a  pilot 
project  of  having  related  visits  of  four 
different  congressional  fellows  inte- 
grated into  a  single  academic  course 
next  fall  at  the  Atlanta  University 
Center,  five-college  consortium.  If  suc- 
cessful as  an  academic  innovation,  this 
pattern  may  later  be  extended  to 
other  areas. 

INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWS 

Last  year  our  then  president. 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  told  you  of 
our  initiating  an  international  campus 
fellows  program  with  a  grant  from  the 
Foro  Foundation  which  brought  two 
former  Parliamentarians— Alan  Lee 
Williams  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Georg  Kahn-Ackermann  of  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany— to  partici- 
pate in  seminars  at  11  of  our  colleges 
from  coast-to-coast. 

Since  then,  former  Minister  Alastair 
Gillespie  of  Canada  and  Dr.  Jacques 
Soustelle  of  France  have  visited  nine 
campuses  in  our  country.  During  the 
coming  academic  year,  with  support 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  we 
will  be  programing  an  additional  four 


Parliamentarians  from  other  democra- 
cies to  meet  with  American  college  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  townspeople. 

Obviously,  such  distinguished  visi- 
tors provide  a  resource  heretofore  un- 
known on  many  of  our  smaller  cam- 
puses and  contribute  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding among  students,  faculty, 
and  local  communities  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  realities  of 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  list  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  visited  by  our 
U.S.  congressional  fellows  together 
with  the  names  of  the  former  Mem- 
bers who  were  fellows  at  these  cam- 
puses. I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
many  of  whose  States  and  districts  are 
reflected  in  this  list.  I  ask  your  kind 
permission  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  also  some  of  the 
comments  we  have  received  from  these 
campuses  as  well  as  list  of  the  spon- 
sors whose  donations  have  made  all  of 
our  work  possible. 

STUDY  OF  foreign  POLICY 

Another  area  of  activity  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  a  study  of  a  subject  of 
great  and  continuing  importance  to 
the  safety  of  our  country.  It  was  initi- 
ated by  our  colleague  and  active  asso- 
ciation member,  former  President  and 
former  Congressman,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
out  of  his  experience  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  it  is  direct- 
ed to  the  subject:  "The  Presidency, 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Con- 
gress in  Foreign  Policy."  Under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  our  association 
and  the  Atlantic  Council,  11  leading 
authorities  are  now  completing  papers 
or  chapters  on  different  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  are  being  critiqued  by 
distinguished  leaders  of  both  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Federal  Government,  which  includes 
several  of  the  members  of  our  associa- 
tion. We  look  forward  to  publication 
of  these  papers  in  a  book  to  be  made 
available  at  the  begiiuiing  of  1985. 

Also,  work  has  begun  on  another 
book,  plans  for  which  were  reported 
here  last  year.  This  is  the  comparative 
study  of  the  functioning  of  the  Bun- 
destag and  of  the  Congress,  being  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R. 
Gerald  Livingston.  We  hope  to  publish 
it  in  the  languages  of  both  countries, 
as  we  did  with  our  comparative  study 
of  the  Japanese  Diet  and  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Copies  of  the  Japanese 
study  were  made  available  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  so  will  be 
the  German  book.  The  Bundestag- 
Congress  study  is  being  supported  by 
funding  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding a  grant  of  98,000  deutsche- 
marks  from  the  German  Ministry  of 
Research  and  Technology  as  well  as 
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support    from   the   U.S.   National   En- 
dowmenl  for  the  Humanities. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  VISITS 

The  calls  upon  us  for  international 
activity  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  as 
we  receive  requests  from  both  govern- 
mental and  private  institutions  here 
and  abroad  to  conduct  or  help  facili- 
tate exchanges.  Many  of  these  are  in 
relation  to  the  successor  generation 
legislators  and  government  leaders. 
The  association  is  becoming  a  major 
instrument  of  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge and  democratic  values,  not  only 
to  young  people  on  campuses  and  else- 
where in  our  own  country,  but  also  to 
younger  legislators  and  other  political 
leaders  around  the  world. 

We  are  very  happy  and  highly  hon- 
ored to  have  in  the  Chamber  on  this 
occasion  a  number  of  colleagues  who 
have  been  Members  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament. Also,  we  have  with  us  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  counterpart  associa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. The  number  of  counterpart  as- 
sociations like  ours  is  growing  and  the 
interaction  with  them  is  developing 
very  fruitfully.  The  Italian  and 
German  associations  are  now  part  of  a 
network  of  seven  such  associations  in 
Western  Europe,  including  Austria. 
Belgium.  France.  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Following  visits  to 
Brazil  during  this  past  year  by  Bob 
Griffin  of  Michigan.  Bill  Mailliard  of 
California.  Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming, 
and  myself,  a  Brazilian  former  parlia- 
mentarians association  has  been 
formed  with  several  hundred  members 
and  is  beginning  its  work  from  offices 
in  their  national  congress  building. 
And  a  resurgent  association  is  now  be- 
coming active  again  in  the  new  Argen- 
tine democracy,  opens  the  possibility 
of  an  early  formation  of  a  Latin-Amer- 
ican network  of  such  associations. 

Each  of  our  sister  associations  is  de- 
veloping it.s  program  in  accordance 
with  its  members'  perceptions  of  the 
needs  and  opportunities  in  their  own 
country.  However,  all  are  finding,  as 
we  have  found,  that  they  can  have  a 
successful  and  creative  role  in  estab- 
lishing links  between  sitting  legislators 
and  other  active  leaders  in  the  demo- 
cratic world.  We.  for  example,  are 
hosting,  this  month,  our  second  major 
conference  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  be- 
tween a  bipartisan  delegation  of 
younger  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  a  multipartisan 
delegation  of  younger  members  of  the 
German  Bundestag.  This  years  impor- 
tant topic  is:  'German  and  American 
Perceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  " 
Scheduled  for  the  Memorial  day  week- 
end, this  conference  is  being  supported 
by  the  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the 
United  States,  among  others:  and  will 
include  the  participation  not  only  of 
distinguished  sitting  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  Bundestag,  but  also  of 
leading  academic,  military,  and  admin- 
istration experts  from  both  countries. 


STUDY  TOURS 

This  week,  a  study  tour  by  some  of 
our  own  associstion  members,  to  the 
United  Kingdom  will  include  partici- 
pation in  the  dedication  of  new  Gros- 
venor  Gates  across  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  London  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  We  will  then  attend  a 
meeting  in  Westminster  Hall  with 
members  of  the  British-American  Par- 
liamentary group  and  participate  in 
the  first  international  meeting  of  the 
new  British  association  of  former 
members  of  Parliament.  Previous 
study  tours  of  our  association  have 
been  made  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, to  China,  to  the  Middle  East  and 
to  Western  Europe.  And  plans  are  now 
underway  for  a  second  study  tour  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  these  study 
tours  are  made  at  the  personal  ex- 
pense of  the  members  who  go  on  the 
tour. 

JAPANESE  STUDIES 

Additionally,  we  are  continuing  our 
programs  with  our  counterparts  in 
Japan.  Following  a  series  of  successful 
seminars  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Hawaii,  we  are  preparing  for  a  bilater- 
al conference  next  February  to  assess 
how  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
meeting  the  problems  of  demographic 
and  social  changes  associated  with 
what  has  been  called  our  graying  soci- 
ety. Experts  in  both  countries  have 
begun  to  focus  on  the  implications  of 
ever  larger  proportions  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  industrial  countries,  and  to 
weigh  the  social  problems  inherent  in 
this  fact.  If  we  are  to  handle  these 
problems  humanely  and  constructive- 
ly, it  is  important  that  we  share  each 
other's  experience  and  insights. 
Thanks  to  the  financial  support  of  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  Aging  Society  Project 
and  the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Commission,  this  process  of  com- 
munication has  begun. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DEPARTED  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  moment  of  cele- 
bration of  the  growths  and  vigor  of 
our  representative  institutions  and  of 
the  continuing  role  being  played  by 
former  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
leagues who  have  passed  away  since 
our  last  meeting  in  this  Chamber. 
They  served  their  country,  they  en- 
riched the  lives  of  all  of  us,  they  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  sadly  call  the  role: 

Lindley  Beckworth,  Texas; 

Reva  Beck  Bosone,  Utah: 

John  A.  Carroll,  Colorado; 

Frank  Church.  Idaho: 

Joe  L.  Evins.  Tennessee: 

Walter  Flowers.  Alabama: 

Aaron  Ford.  Mississippi; 

James  P.  Geelan.  Connecticut; 

Robert  K.  Goodwin.  Iowa; 

Walter  B.  Huber.  Iowa; 

J.  Oliva  Huot,  New  Hampshire; 

Len  B.  Jordan,  Idaho; 

William  E.  Miller.  New  York; 

Will  Rogers.  Oklahoma; 


Don  L.  Short.  North  Dakota; 
Anthony    F.    Tauriello.    New    York; 
and 
Herbert  B.  Warburton,  Delaware. 
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I  know  you  would  like  to  have  a 
moment  of  reflection. 

Mr.  RHODES.  May  we  rise  for  a 
moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  our 
departed  colleagues. 

(The  Members  rose  for  a  moment  of 
silence.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  you. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  distin- 
guished .service.  I  am  sure  that  our  de- 
parted colleagues  would  take  equal 
pleasure  with  us  in  what  is  now  my 
happy  task  of  making  a  very  special 
presentation.  Each  year  our  board  of 
directors  selects  a  person  who  best  ex- 
emplified the  .spirit  of  the  Congress 
and  honors  that  person  because  he  or 
she  has  honored  our  country  by  distin- 
guished legislative  service.  We  alter- 
nate these  awards  between  the  parties, 
and  it  is  testimony  to  the  vitality  and 
genius  of  our  system  that  each  of  our 
parties  provides  many  outstanding 
persons  who  have  made  great  contri- 
butions to  the  legislative  process. 

The  selection  is  often  difficult  be- 
cause many  are  worthy.  This  year's 
honoree  stands  out. 

I  am  personally  delighted  and  we  are 
all  honored  that  the  recipient  of  this 
year's  Distinguished  Service  Award  is 
with  us  today.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1947  to  De- 
cember 1954.  and  in  the  Senate  from 
1957  to  1981  where  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  occasion  to  admire  his  patri- 
otism, selflessness,  and  creativity  in 
the  national  interest.  A  brilliant  mind, 
total  integrity  of  purpose,  and  tenacity 
of  commitment  marked  the  .service  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
His  efforts  inspire  all  of  u&  who  know 
him  and  are  a  beacon  to  those  who 
will  follow  us. 

His  devotion  to  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  his  countrymen  consumed 
his  energies  in  the  swiftly  passing  leg- 
islative years.  His  service  brought 
honor  to  our  country. 

Today,  despite  physical  limitations, 
he  continues  to  make  a  contribution  to 
our  national  life. 

It  gives  me  great  honor  and  pleasure 
to  present  our  1984  Distinguished  Leg- 
islative Service  Award  to  Senator 
Javits.  [Applause.] 

I  also  might  explain  I  have  two 
looseleaf  books  full  of  letters  to  Sena- 
tor Javits  that  have  been  written  by 
his  colleagues  from  the  House  and 
from  the  Senate,  and  I  know  he  will 
enjoy  reading  those.  It  is  going  to  take 
you  several  evenings.  Jake.  There  are 
quite  a  few  of  them  there. 

I  asked  Senator  Javits  if  he  could 
not  respond  briefly  from  his  chair,  and 
I  think  he  will  do  that. 


Mr.  RHODES.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  thank  you  very 
much,  president  of  the  association  to 
which  I  belong,  Ted  Moss.  My  thanks 
to  the  Speaker,  my  thanks  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  to  the  whip  on  the  Republi- 
can side  who  stood  in  for  Bob  Michel. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  sit 
here. 

Thirty  years  ago  was  my  last  appear- 
ance in  this  body,  and  if  veteran  status 
rates  awards,  I  certainly  have  it, 
having  spent,  as  Ted  has  said.  8  years 
here  and  24  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  association. 
It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  to  hear  the 
rollcall  which  is  so  solemn  because  so 
many  names  are  recorded  and  will  be 
recorded  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  then  to  hear  the  roll  of  those  that 
are  passed  away,  some  names  very  sur- 
prising to  me.  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  my  legislative  life,  and 
there  must  be  to  all  of  you. 

If  I  may,  and  I  will  not  be  long.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  award  which  I  deeply 
treasure,  and  my  children  will,  and 
their  children  after  them.  I  express 
great  pleasure,  satisfaction  for  my 
family  and  m.v.self  to  the  president, 
Ted  Moss,  to  Glenn  Beall.  the  vice 
president,  and  to  my  dear  friend, 
fellow  New  Yorker.  John  Lindsay,  who 
first  apprised  me  of  this  honor.  And  I 
have  heard  a  record  of  extraordinarily 
gifted  work  being  done  by  the  associa- 
tion, as  is  properly  called  for  by  the 
dedication  its  members  have  shown  to 
the  public  service,  and  by  its  own 
desire,  as  members  who  are  deter- 
mined, as  I  am,  notwithstanding  diffi- 
culties, to  persevere  in  their  service  to 
what  our  country  still  represents  to 
the  world  in  its  status  as  the  only 
nation  as  yet  truly  dedicated  to  free- 
dom and  justice,  notwithstanding  its 
mistakes. 

I  have  been  inspired  throughout  my 
career  by  the  accomplishments,  the 
traditions,  and  the  sacrifice  represent- 
ed by  what  I  understand  to  be  some- 
thing over  10.000  men  and  women  who 
served  our  country  in  this  body. 

I  have  always  been  inspired  by  three 
precepts.  Lincoln's  dictum  that  a  gov- 
ernment should  do  for  the  people  only 
what  they  cannot  do  at  all  or  as  well 
for  themselves;  and  in  the  division  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  Nelson  Rockefeller's  dictum 
that  States  rights  al.so  means  States 
responsibilities;  and  my  own  principle 
that  the  Federal  Government  makes 
every  person  a  citizen  of  that  Govern- 
ment with  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  that  also  it  protects  the  citizen  in 
the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citi- 
zen of  a  State. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  experi- 
enced in  my  own  career  here  what  it 
meant  and  what  were  its  high  points. 


and  it  may  be  helpful  to  tho.se  who 
now  exercise  these  great  responsibil- 
ities and  of  interest  to  the  former 
Members  like  yourselves  to  let  me  enu- 
merate them  very  briefly. 

In  my  own  career  I  had  two  collegi- 
ate duties  and  two  legislative  successes 
of  significance.  Collegiately.  I  have 
always  been  loyal  and  proud  to  sustain 
the  authority  and  to  advance  the  pres- 
tige of  the  House  in  which  I  served.  I 
was  a  man  of  the  House  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  I  was  a  Senator,  a  Senate  man 
for  years  and  years  in  the  Senate.  And 
so  I  tried  to  forge,  formulize.  what 
were  not  only  solutions  for  issues  in 
which  I  was  involved  but  which  also 
served  my  Senate  colleagues  in  their 
effort  to  solve  issues  in  which  they 
were  involved. 

Second,  and  very  importantly,  I  was 
very  jealous  and  very  vigilant  that  the 
conduct  of  our  Members  and  their  in- 
terpretations of  their  public  responsi- 
bility brought  honor,  not  disgrace,  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  I  was  deeply  gratified 
that  Jake  Garn  of  Utah  and  Mac  Ma- 
THiAS  of  Maryland  and  Paul  Sarbanes 
of  Maryland  came  to  join  us  this 
morning. 

Finally,  of  the  major  legislation  in 
which  I  was  involved,  two  stood  out 
which  I  hope  will  be  pursued  by  those 
who  will  follow  us.  One  is  the  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  which  protects  the  private 
pensions  of  60  million  American  work- 
ers. Those  pension  funds  now  have  re- 
sources of  $900  billion  and  it  is  expect- 
ed by  1999  and  into  the  next  century 
that  those  funds  will  control  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting  power  in  American 
pri\ate  business.  And  thus  we  may  be 
approaching  not  only  the  success  of 
our  political  democracy,  but  perhaps 
of  a  new  economic  democracy  as  well. 

And  the  other  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  a  sacred  trust  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  is  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution of  1973.  This  for  the  first  time 
in  200  years  legislates  the  sharing  of 
the  awesome  power  to  use  force  as  an 
instrument  of  policy  between  the  Con- 
gess  and  the  President. 

My  colleagues,  unless  the  Congress 
stands  up  and  fights  for  this  power, 
peace  is  far  more  imperiled  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

This  law  is  a  method  by  which  the 
twilight  zone  that  has  allowed  Presi- 
dents to  put  us  into  war  may  be 
pierced  with  some  light.  We  have  all 
served  here.  Presidents  are  no  greater 
geniuses  than  we  are.  And  this  power 
is  so  awesome  that  it  must  be  shared. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  there  now  will  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  Presidents  who  think 
they  know  better  or  know  more. 

Having  served  here  for  32  years,  I 
can  tell  you  that  is  baloney.  We  know 
as  much  as  they  do,  or  if  we  do  not  we 
can  easily  find  out  if  we  want  to  work 
at  it.  And  let  us  remember  that  we  in 


the  Congress  represented  and  tho.se 
who  are  here  now  represent  the  people 
who  die  and  the  people  who  pay. 

So  let  us  not  be  bashful  about  assert- 
ing an  equal  authority  as  the  Constitu- 
tion intended. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  gratitude 
for  this  gift,  this  award,  which  epito- 
mizes my  services,  which  is  very  deep 
to  the  Nation,  equaled  only  by  my 
gratitude  tothe  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  who  gave  me  for  so  long  the 
opportunity  to  serve  here. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  today  a  demonstration  of 
courage  and  determination  exempli- 
fied by  our  colleague.  Jake  Javits.  and 
we  have  partaken  again  of  some  of  the 
brilliance  of  that  mind  and  that 
tongue  that  spoke  so  eloquently  in 
this  Chamber  and  the  Chamber  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  over  those 
years. 

We  admire  you  and  love  you.  Jake. 
Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  final  pleasure  will 
conclude  this  1984  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  U.S.  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress.  And 
that  is  to  announce  the  passing  of  the 
mantle  of  leadership  of  our  associa- 
tion, as  is  our  practice  every  year.  Our 
president-elect  and  I  served  together 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  despite 
what  I  may  call  our  occasional  parti- 
san difference. 

Senator  Glenn  Beall  of  Maryland, 
who  served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress will  officially  take  office  in  July 
and  be  our  leader  for  the  next  12 
months.  I  can  assure  him— as  he  must 
already  know— that  he  will  have  the 
support  of  all  the  members  of  our  as- 
sociation, such  as  John  Lindsay,  where 
he  sits  right  now.  John  Lindsay  of 
New  York  is  chairman  of  our  finance 
committee  and  we  salute  him. 

He  also,  the  new  incoming  president, 
will  have  the  services  of  a  skilled  and 
devoted  staff,  including  our  executive 
director,  Jed  Johnson,  himself  a 
former  Member  of  Congress.  And  our 
faithful  secretary  manager,  Dorothy 
Bageant. 

When  it  becomes  Senator  Beall's 
turn  next  year  to  announce  the  name 
of  the  successor  to  this  office,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  it 
with  the  same  affection  and  confi- 
dence with  which  I  now  turn  to  him. 

Senator  Beall.  would  you  ri.se?  [Ap- 
plau.se.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  our 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  We 
thank  you  and  every  Member  of  both 
bodies.  The  welfare  of  our  country 
and,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  world,  is 
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in  your  hands.  We  support  you  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  your  responsibil- 
ities. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  floor. 

COLLfGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  VISITED  UNDER  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  ALUMNI  CAMPUS  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  VISITED  UNDER  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ALUMNI  CAMPUS  FELLOWS  PROGRAM- 
Continued 


Cdllett.  univft^ty  Stale  and  leMm 


Stale 


Miska  Pxitic  Unvtisily  Atasta  William  S  Mailiuid  California 

Ubm  College.  Midiigan  David  S  King  Utali 

Mmk  Cmieit.  Mchigan  Ted  Ki«leiman  New  Votk 

Mkhi  (Mep.  Mcliifaii  Mafttia  Key$  Kanus 

Alfred  UniMTSilt  New  York  Frank  (  Moss  Utali 

Aniona  State  Unnersily  Arizona  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

Annna  State  Unnersity,  Ariwna  lacqu*s  SousWie  Fiance  ' 

Assumplon  Colleje.  HbssacHuselts  Gale  W  McGee  Wywnms 

Auburn  Umversily.  Alabama  William  L  Hungate  Missouri 

Bamtmdge  lunmr  College  Georgia  Giltiert  Gude  Maryland 

Bayin  Uravtrsily  Teias  lam«s  Roosevelt  Cali'orma 

Biadky  Umversity.  Illinois  Ctiarles  W  Whalen.  ir  Oliio 

Branders  University  Massaciiusetis  ABner  I  Mikva  Illinois 

Brandeis  University  Massacnusetts  L  Ricluidson  fjtiti  Noftti  Carolina 

Btigham  Young  University  Jtati  James  SousteOe  France ' 

Calitomia  Poly  Stale.  Calilornia  Frank  I  (vans  Cohirado 

Cameron  University.  OklalMina  William  I  Hungale  Missouri 

Cameron  University.  Oklalnma  DkIi  Clark  Iowa 

Cartelon  College.  Minnesota  Willum  S  Mailliard  Calilornia 

Carroi  Co*(«e.  Montana  Ralpli  W  Yartnroueli  Teias 

Oummade  Colege  Hawaii  Catncrme  M  Bedell  Wasnmglon 

Ctatham  College  Pennsylvania  Catti«rine  M  Bedell  Wastimgton 

Oiattiam  College.  Pennsylvania  Maitha  Keys  Kansas 

Coltale  Unnersity.  New  Yoik  Willtam  S  Mailliaid  Calilornia 

Coltege  ol  tlie  Seguoias  Caliloinia  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

Colorado  State  Unntrsily  Colorado  Alaslau  dtesine  Canada  ' 

Columliia  College.  Soutli  Caroima  Catherine  M  Bedell  Waslnnglon 

Concorita  Cotise.  Micliigan  Walter  H  Moelier  Oiiio 

Connecticut  College.  Connecticut  Ralpn  W  Yarlnrougli  Oklahoma 

Comcne  Coitge.  Soutli  Carolina  led  ionnson  Ji  Oklanoma 

Dartnmtti  ColKge.  New  Hampsnire  lonn  0  Marsn.  Jr  Virginia 

Dartmoutli  Colle<e.  New  Hamosnire  William  S  Mailliard  Calitomia 

Davis  i  Eikins  College  West  Viigmia  J  G«nn  Beau  Ji  Maiytand 

Davis  I  Elkins  Colleje.  West  Viriinia  Frank  I  Moss  Utah 

Denison  University.  Biw  Frank  f  Moss  Utah 

DePauw  University.  InOana  Hugh  Scon  Pennsylvania 

Dillaid  University.  Louisiana  Georg  Kahn  Ackermann  Germany  > 

Duke  Unnersily.  Nortn  Carolina  Georg  Hann-Ackermann  Germany  ■ 

Eckerd  Colege.  Fhmda  William  L  Hungale  Missouri 

(Imira  College  New  York  Oiaries  W  Wlialen  jr  Ohn 

friends  Universih.  Kansas  Herfy  P  Smith  III  New  York 

Furman  University.  South  Carolina  led  Minson.  Ir  Oklahoma 

Grinneil  College  kiwa  Neil  Staebler  Michigan 

Guiltord  College.  North  Carolina  Gale  W  Mc  Gee  Wyoming 
Guslavus  Adijphus  College  Minnesota   Oiaiies  W  Whalen    Otno 

Jr 

Hanaltoo  College.  New  York  Wiiiiam  S  Mailliard  Calilornia 

Hartwick  Colege.  New  York  Raich  W  Yarlmough  Teias 

Hnam  College.  Oliio  Howard  H  Callaway  Georgia 

H»am  College.  Chn  Ronian  I  Htuska  Nelxaska 

Hope  College.  Mcliigan  Walter  H  ludd  Minnesota 

Hope  College.  Mclngan  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

Hope  College  Mchigan  Catherine  M  Bedell  Washington 

Idalio  State  University,  klaho  John  R  Schmidhauser  Iowa 

Induna  State  University  Indiana  Gordon  Aliott  Colorado 

Mana  Univ  Northwest.  Indiana  Nel  StaetHei  Michigan 

bckson  State  University  Mississippi  AiiatO  K  lowenslein  New  Yoik 

Johns  Hopkins  Unnersily  Maryland  Hugh  Scott  Pennsylvania 

Kansas-Newman  College.  Kansas  Henry  P  Smith  ill  New  York 

Kansas  Slate  Unnersily  Kansas  Paul  N  McOoskey.  Jr  Calilornia 

King  Coliese  Tennessee  Charles  W  Whalen,  Ir  Ohio 

King  s  Col«ge  Pennsylvania  Philip  Hayes  Indiana 

Kxkland  Co4ge.  New  York  William  S  MaiNiard  Catitomia 

laCrange  College.  Georgia  Ralph  W  Yarhorough  Teus 

lake  Forest  College.  Wmois  Ralph  W  Vartxirough  Teus 

Lindenwood  Coltege.  Missowi  Gaylord  Nelson  Wisconsin 

longwood  College.  Vireima  Paul  W  Croran  Massachusetts 

Luther  College.  Iowa  Gdtiert  Gude  Maryland 

McNeese  University  Louisiana  William  S  Mailliard  Calilornia 

Marshall  University  West  Virginia  John  J  Gilhgan  Ohn 
Mary  Hardtn  Baylor  Teus  Brooks  Hays  Arkansas 

Matanuska  Susitna  Communihr  College.  Alaska    William  L    Missouri 

Hungale 
Meas  ummumty  College  A/rzona  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

Miami  University-MaMetMn  Ohn  lames  Roosevelt  Calitomia 

Miami  Unversity-MkMelown  Ohn  James  W  Symington  Missouri 

MO  America  Nazarene.  Kansas  John  Deilentieck  Oregon 

MHlsaps  College  Mississippi  Allaid  K  Lowenstem  New  York 

Montciaii  Slate  College.  New  Jersey  Walter  H  Judd  Minnesota 

Moniciaii  Stale  College  New  Jersey  Ralph  W  Yartnrough  Teus 
Mount  Vernon  College  Distr<t  ol  tHuiHtm  Martha  Keys  Kansas 
Murray  State  Unnersily.  Kentucky  Brooks  Hays  Arkansas 

Northern  n  Unnersily  liknois  miiain  L  Hungale  Missouri 

Northern  Kentucky  Unnersily  Kentucky  Martha  Keys  Kansas 

Oklahoma  Stale  University  Oklahoma  Ralph  W  Varlnrough     Teias 
Oregon  Stale  UnnersiN  Oregon  Martha  Keys  Kansas 

Onerhem  Colege  Ohn  lames  Roosevelt  Calitorma 

Randolph-Macon  College  Vngmia  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

Randolph  Macon  College  Virginia  Hugh  Scott  Pennsylvania 

Rose  Hulman  Institute  gl  TecimoUgy    Indiana    Gordon  L    Colorado 

Alton 
St  Ooud  Slate  Unnersily  Minnesota  Charles  W  Whalen  Jr    Ohn 
St  Lawrence  University  New  York  Roman  L  Pucmski  lllinoft 

St  Mary-ol  the  Woods  Niduna  Gordon  L  Alton  Cotorado 

St  Mary  s  College  Indiana  Gale  W  McGee  Wyoming 

St  Michael  s  College  Vermont  Walter  H  Judd  Minnesota 

St  Nortien  s  Colege  Wisconsin  Martha  Keys  Kansas 


College  universitv  State  and  fellow 


Slate 


SI  Olaf  College.  Minnesota  William  S  Mailliard 

Salem  College.  North  Carolina  Martha  Keys 

Sangamon  State  Unmersity  Illinois  Andrew  J  Biemiller 

Sangamon  State  University,  lilmois  Martha  Keys 

Sangamon  State  University.  Illinois  Alan  Lee  Williams 

Sangamon  Slate  University  Illinois  Alaslaii  Gillestw 

Siena  College,  New  York  Frank  E  Moss 

Southeast  Community  College  Kentucky  Donald  E  Lukens 

Soulhweslein  College,  Kansas  Henry  P  Smith  III 

SUNY  Binghamton,  New  York   John  B  Anderson 

SUNYPlattstiurg,  New  York.  Richardson  Preyer 

Stale  University  at  Oswego.  New  York  Martha  Keys 

Syracuse  Unnersily.  New  York  Charles  W  Whalen.  Jr 

Talladega  College.  Alabama  Ted  Kupterman 

Tougatoo  Southern  Christian  College   Mississippi   Allard  K 

Lowenstem 
Transylvania  Unnersity.  Kentucky  iames  M  Ouigley 
U  S  Air  Force  Academy.  Colotaoo  Alan  Lee  Williams 
US  Coast  Guard  Academy  Connecticut   Ralph  W   Yartnr 

ough 
U  S  Naval  Academy  Maryland  John  S  Monagan 
U  S  Naval  Academy  Maryland  William  S  Maillard 
University  ol  Alaska  Alaska  William  S  Mailliaid 
Umve-sity  ol  Alaska-Anchorage  Alaska  William  L  Hungale 
University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas  Gale  W  McGee 
University  ol  Arkansas  Monticelio  Arkansas  fisnk  £  Moss 
University  of  Delaware.  Delaware  John  J  Gilligan 
University  o(  DeUwaie.  Delaware  Henry  S  Reuss 
University  of  Calilornia-Berlieley  California  Henry  S  Reuss 
Unnersity  of  California-Berkeley.  Cahlorraa  Newton  I  Steers. 

Jr 
University  of  Georgia.  Georgia  Georg  Kahn-Ackermann 
University  of  Georgia  Georgia  Otis  Pike 
University  of  Nevada  Nevada  Gale  W  McGee 
University  of  New  Meiico  New  Menco  Alastan  GHIespie 
University  ol  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Georg  Kahn  Ackermann 
Unnersjty  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  Jacques  Soostelle 
University  of  North  Dakota.  North  Dakota  Neil  Staeltler 
Unnersity  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  Catherine  M  Bedell 
University  ol  Oregon  Oregon  Martha  Keys 
University  of  Redbnds,  California  Catherine  M  Bedell 
University   of   Sooth  Carolina.   South  Carolina    Alan   Lee 

Wilhams 
University  of  South  Carolina  South  Carolina  Gale  W  McGee 
University   of   South   Dakota.   South   Dakota    William   L 

Hungale 
Unnersity  ot  teus.  Teus  Aiastair  Gillespie 
University  ol  Utah.  Utah  Bol:jrt  N  Giaimo 
University  ol  Utah.  Utah  Jacques  Souslelle 
University  of  Utah.  Utah  Alan  Lee  Williams 
Unnersity  of  Washington  Washington  Alan  Lee  Williams 
University  of  West  Virginia    West  Virginia    Georg  Kahn 

Ackermann 
Unnersity  of  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  Jacques  Sousteiie 
Unnersi^  ol  Wisconsm-Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  Georg  Kahn- 
Ackermann 
Unnersity  ol  Wyoming.  Wypmmg  Frank  I  Moss 
Urbana  College  Ohn  Dav4  S  King 
VanaerOill  Unnersity  Tennessee  Ralph  W  YarDorough 
Virginia  Military  Institulnn.  Virginia  Gale  W  McGee 
Wake  Forest  Unnersity.  North  Carolina  William  L  Hungale 
Wake  Forest  Uniirersity.  North  Carolina   Georg  Kahn-lcker 

mann 
Washington  i  Lee  Unnersity  Virginia  Gale  W  McGee 
Wayne  Stale  College  Nebraska  Cale  W  McGee 
Westmont  College.  California  RonaU  A  Sarasm 
Whealon  College.  Massachusetts  Charles  A  Vamk 
Whitman  College.  Washington  Frank  E  Moss 
William  i  Mary  College  Virginia  Hugh  Scon 


Calilornia 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Great  Britain  i 

Canada  i 

Utah 

Ohn 

New  York 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 

Kansas 

Ohn 

New  York 

New  York 

Pennsyhiania 
Great  Britain  ' 
Teus 

Connecticut 

California 

California 

Missouri 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 

Germany  ' 
New  York 
Wyoming 
Canada  ' 
Germany  ■ 
Fiance ' 
Michigan 
Washington 
Kansas 
Washington 
Great  Britain  ' 

Wyoming 
Missouri 

Canada  ' 
tonnectnul 
France ' 
Great  Britain  i 
Great  Bntain ' 
Germany  ' 

France ' 

Germany ' 

Utah 

Utah 

Teias 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

Germany  i 

Wyoming 

Wyoming 

Connecticut 

Ohn 

Utah 

Pennsyhiania 


'  Pilot  protect  tunrJed  tiy  the  fon)  fouhdation  lor  visit  ol  former  Membfi  of 
the  British  Parliament,  former  Member  of  the  German  Bundestag,  former 
Member  of  the  French  Parliament,  am)  former  Member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament 

Sample  Comments  on  1983  Congressional 

Fellows  Program 
•'Faculty  and  students  in  both  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Department  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Policy  appreciated  his 
(Henry  Reuss)  willingness  to  spend  several 
days  participating  in  our  programs,  and 
found  his  insights  and  views  on  current  po- 
litical and  economic  issues  quite  interest- 
ing. .  .  .  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  speak- 
ing to  students  in  public  policy  or  political 
science  classes,  ranging  from  a  graduate 
seminar  to  various  undergraduate  classes  in- 
cluding a  large  freshman  lecture  course.  He 
also  met  with  several  advanced  doctoral  stu- 
dents currently  writing  dissertations  on 
such  topics  as  bank  deregulation  and  the 
federal  budget  process.  ...  In  sum.  the 
three  day  visit  of  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress was  quite  full  and  very  informative  for 
all   participants.  "—Beverly   Russell.   As.soci- 


ate  Dean.  Graduate  School  of  Public  Policy. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia. March  3.  1983. 

■Just  a  note  to  say  thank  you  again,  and 
to  tell  you  that  Prank  Evans'  visit  to  our 
campus  was  thoroughly  successful.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  best  e.xperience  our  department  lias 
ever  had  with  a  guest  speaker.  .  .  .  He  was 
candid,  cooperative,  accessible,  and  a  very 
good  sport.  He  did  everything  we  asked  of 
him.  and  with  style  and  grace'— Carroll  R. 
McKibbin,  Department  of  Political  Science. 
California  Polytechnic  State  University.  San 
Luis  Obispo.  California.  March  9.  1983. 

'We  have  just  concluded  with  our  visit 
from  Mr.  (Gilbert)  Gude  and  I  wanted  to 
report  that  it  all  went  superbly.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gude  got  on  quite  well  with  our  students 
and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  meeting  him 
both  in  and  outside  of  class.  ...  It  was  just 
a  wonderful  week.  .  .  .  We  are  glad  to  have 
been  part  of  this  excellent  program ."— 
Robert  Thompson.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political.  Science.  Luther  College,  Decorah. 
Iowa.  March.  21.  1983. 

"There  was  a  resoundingly  positive  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  students  and  facul- 
ty who  met  with  Senator  (Frank)  Moss.  .  .  . 
Students  found  Senator  Moss'  classroom 
visits  interesting,  informative  and  a  valuable 
experience  that  enhanced  the  course  sub- 
ject matter.  .  .  .  Faculty  members  that  I 
have  spoken  to  infonnally  uniformly 
praised  Senator  Moss"  campus  visit.  They 
found  him  to  be  not  only  insightful  but  also 
quite  gregarious  and  approachable.  I  would 
state  that  Sienas  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram was  an  unqualified  success  and  we  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  it.  "—Leon  Hal- 
pert.  Department  of  Political  Science.  Siena 
College.  Loudonville.  New  York.  April  15. 
1983. 

"Otis  Pike  did  a  wonderful  job  for  us  here. 
Tm  afraid  we  overscheduled  him  a  bit,  but 
he  was  charming  throughout.  We  all 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  and  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity.  I 
hope  we  may  continue  this  program  in  the 
future.'"— Loch  K.  Johnson.  A.ssociale  Pro- 
fessor. Department  of  Political  Science,  The 
University  of  Georgia.  Athens.  Georgia. 
April  20.  1983. 

An  excellent  visiting  scholar  and  a  won- 
derful per.son.  Mrs.  Bedell  is  a  walking 
human  encyclopedia  (respectfully).  She  has 
so  much  knowledge  to  impart  and  does  a 
very  good  job  of  leading  group  discu.ssions. 
Her  approach  in  the  .seminar  induced 
thought  and  analysis.  ...  To  see  a  teacher- 
scholar-person  in  action  is  quite  special.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  substitute  for  seeing"  the 
American  political  system  at  its  best  "in 
person.""— J.  Clayton  Feavor.  Director. 
Scholar-Leadership.  Enrichment  Program. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma.  March  28. 
1984. 

Association  Sponsors 

PATRONS  ' 

Ford  Foundation. 

German    Marshall    Fund    of    the    United 
Stales. 
Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commission, 
Lilly  Endowment.  Inc. 
Charles  Steward  Mott  Foundation. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

BENEFACTORS  ' 

Anonymous  Individual. 


'  Patrons  have  contributed  at  lea.st  $50,000. 
'  Benefactors  have  contributed  between  $10,000 
and  $50,000. 
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Anonymous  Private  Foundation. 

Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Exxon  Education  Foundation. 

Hon.  Charles  K.  Fletcher. 

FMC  Corporation  Foundation. 

Former  Members  of  Congress  Auxiliary. 

Grand  Street  Boys'  Foundation. 

Flora  and  William  Hewlett  Foundation. 

John  Cram  Kunkel  Foundation. 

Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard. 

Louise  Taft  Semple  Foundation. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 

United  Parcel  Service  Foundation. 

United  States  Information  Agency. 

Universit.v  of  South  Carolina,  James  F. 
Byrnes  International  Center. 

SPONSORS ' 

Albion  College. 

AMAX  Foundation.  Inc. 

American  Brands.  Inc. 

American  Income  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny. 

Ashland  Oil  Company. 

Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  Slates. 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company. 

Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Brownson. 

Howard  H.  Callaway  Foundation. 

Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc. 

Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

Champion  International  Corporation. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Jeffery  Cohelan. 

Congressional  Staff  Directory.  Ltd. 

Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cornell. 

Exxon  Company.  U.S.A. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Finance  Factors  Foundation. 

Ford  Motor  Company  Fund. 

General  Electric  Foundation. 

Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Richard  T.  Hanna  Family  Fund. 

Hon.  Ralph  R.  Harding. 

Hon.  Porter  Hardy.  Jr. 

Hartwick  College. 

Hon.  Brooks  Hays. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Charitable  Trust, 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Hon.  William  L.  Hungate. 

Hon.  J.  Edward  Hutchinson. 

IBM. 

Institute  of  International  Education. 

International  Harvester. 

International  Union  of  Operationing  Engi- 
neers. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  James. 

John.son  Foundation. 

Hon.  Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kennedy. 

Luther  College. 

Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Matanuska-Susinta  Community  College. 

Hon.  D.  Bailey  Merrill. 

Miami  University-Ohio. 

Mid-American  Nazarene  College. 

Hon.  Chester  L.  Mize. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 

Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss. 

Mount  Vernon  College. 

Mr.  Richard  Murphy. 


'  Sponsors  have  contributed  $1,000  to  $10,000. 


National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 

National  Paint  &i  Coating  Association,  Inc. 

National  Study  Commission  on  Records 
and  Documents. 

Pacific  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Company. 

Pan-Pacific  Community  Association.  Inc. 

Hon.  Shirley  N.  Pettis. 

Hon.  Otis  Pike. 

Pioneer  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Prudential  Foundation. 

Hon.  James  M.  Quigley. 

Hon.  Ben  Reifel. 

Relief  Foundation,  Inc. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Company. 

Hon.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

Salem  College. 

Sangamon  State  University. 

Dr.  Scholl  Foundation. 

Florence  &  John  Schutnann  Foundation. 

Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 

G.  D.  Searle  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Kay  Sheppard. 

Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

Siena  College. 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith  III 

SmithKline  Corporation. 

Sperry  Corporation. 

Hon.  William  L.  Springer. 

St.  Cloud  Unixersity. 

Sun  Company.  Inc. 

SUNY-Binghamton. 

TRW.  Inc. 

Florrie  &  Herbert  Tenzer  Philanthropic 
Fund. 

Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

Hon.  Lera  Thomas. 

The  Tobacco  Institute. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Transue. 

Unilever  United  States.  Inc. 

U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

U.S. -Japan  Foundation. 

University  of  Alaska. 

University  of  California-Berkeley, 

University  of  Delaware. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Foundation.  Inc. 

University  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo. 

Hon.  Guy  "Vander  Jagt. 

Whalley  Tru.st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Yao. 

Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Mr.  RHODES  (presiding).  On  behalf 
of  the  Members.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  usually  fine  job  and 
thank  him  for  the  report  which  he  has 
made. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  the 
Speaker  for  doing  me  the  honor  of  al- 
lowing me  to  occupy  this  chair  on  this 
occasion,  when  a  former  colleague  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal  af- 
fection and  admiration  was  honored. 
And  during  this  time  when  I  see  so 
many  faces  out  here  who  are  dear  to 
me  in  the  past  and  whose  memory  I 
will  also  cherish. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Tip,  but 
I  also  want  to  say  to  him  that  if  he 
had  given  me  a  little  more  practice 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  this  body  I 
might  have  been  a  little  more  at  ease 
in  this  chair  than  I  was.  He  does  not 
do  that. 

The  program  is  ended.  The  next 
item  on  the  program,  of  course,  is 
luncheon,  and  I  think  you  all   know 


where  and  when.  The  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Speaker,  now  announces  that 
the  House  will  continue  in  recess  until 
approximately  1:15  p.m. 

Accordingly  <at  1  oclock  and  7  min- 
utes p,m,).  the  House  continued  in 
recess  until  1  oclock  and  15  minutes 
p,m. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p,m. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF 
AMVETS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4212) 
to  amend  the  charter  of  AMVETS  by 
extending  eligibility  for  membership 
to  individuals  who  qualify  on  or  after 
May  8.  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 4212 

Be  t!  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  AMVETS.  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  11".  approved  July  23.  1947 
(36  U.S.C.  67c),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  before  May  8.  1975,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  before  the  membership 
eligibility  termination  date,". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  membership  eligibility  termination 
date"  means  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  is  the  latest: 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  formal  termination  of 
World  War  II  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  by  a  peace  treaty  between 
such  countries, 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the 
Korean  conflict, 

"(3)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  or 

<4)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  any  subse- 
quent armed  conflict  in  which  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
engaged. 

The  dates  under  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4) 
shall  be  such  dales  as  determined  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates.  ' 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  AMVETS.  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II"".  approved  July  23, 
1947  (36  U.S.C.  67e).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
AMVETS  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
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members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  organization,  and  terms  of 
membership  and  requirements  for  holding 
office  within  the  organization  shall  not  be 
discriminatory  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin.". 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  amend.s  the  Federal  charter 
of  AMVETS  allowing  the  organization 
to  establish  its  membership  criteria  in 
its  constitution  and  bylaws.  The  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
AMVETS  to  open  its  ranks  of  member- 
ship to  those  who  have  served  in  mili- 
tary service  since  May  7.  1975.  The  bill 
brings  the  eligibility  requirements  lan- 
guage in  conformity  with  standard 
charter  language  previously  approved 
by  the  House  and  negates  the  need  for 
future  congressional  action  in  estab- 
lishing AMVETS'  membership  require- 
ments. In  addition,  it  requires  the 
terms  of  membership  and  require- 
ments for  holding  office  in  the  organi- 
zation to  be  nondiscriminatory. 

As  has  been  evidenced  by  recent 
events  involving  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  the  traditional  distinction  be 
tween  wartime  and  peacetime  military 
service  has  been  substantially  obliter- 
ated, entitling  many  honorably  dis- 
charged service  members  to  be  recog- 
nized as  members  of  AMVETS.  Howev- 
er, due  to  the  current  membership  lim- 
itations (36  U.S.C.  67e).  those  veterans 
are  not  eligible  to  ioin  and  participate 
in  AMVETS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
concluded  that  the  legislative  relief 
contained  in  the  amended  bill  is  clear- 
ly merited.  As  with  all  recently  grant- 
ed Federal  charters,  the  organization 
itself  should  have  the  ability  to  set  its 
membership  criteria  in  its  constitution 
and  bylaws.  Accordingly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably.* 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2079)  to  amend  the  charter  of 
AMVETS  by  extending  eligibility  for 
membership  to  individuals  who  qualify 
on  or  after  May  8.  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  AMVETS.  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  If  .  approved  July  23.  1947 
(36  U.S.C.  67e).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  before  May  8,  1975."  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "and  before  the  membership 
eligibility  termination  date, '. 

(bi  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  membership  eligibility  termination 
date'  means  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  is  the  latest: 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  formal  termination  of 
World  War  II  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  by  a  peace  treaty  between 
such  countries, 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the 
Korean  conflict, 

(3)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  or 

"(4)  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  any  sub.se- 
quent  armed  conflict  in  which  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
engaged. 

The  dates  under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
shall  be  such  dates  as  determined  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  moves  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  2079.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4212.  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4212)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AUDIT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3115) 
to  relieve  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  duplicative  audit  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War",  approved  June  17.  1932  (36 
U.S.C.  90i).  is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "(a)",  and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 
•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bill  (H.R.  3115)  would  relieve 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
responsibility  to  perform  a  second 
annual  audit  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans'  financial  accounts,  which 
are  also  audited  annually  by  independ- 
ent public  accountants. 

In  1967.  Congress  amended  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  Federal 
charter  mandating  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  conduct  an  annual 
audit  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans' financial  records.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  requested  the 
amendment  in  order  to  comply  with 
and  meet  a  series  of  divergent  State 


and  municipal  statutes  and  regulations 
which  impacted  upon  its  nationwide 
fundraising  efforts.  Since  1967.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  GAO  audit,  the  Di.sabled 
American  Veterans'  accounts  have 
been  audited  annually  by  independent 
public  accountants. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

H.R.  3115  is  consistent  with  the 
GAO  recommendation  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  dated  October  15.  1981. 
GAO  will  continue  to  perform  over- 
sight each  year  by  reviewing  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  financial 
statements  and  auditors  report  as  it 
does  for  all  federally  chartered  organi- 
zations. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.R.  3115  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration.* 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1188)  to  relieve  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  duplicative  audit  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
the  World  War  ".  approved  June  17,  1932  (36 
U.S.C.  90i).  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '■(  a )":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3115)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RECOGNIZING     THE     ARMY     AND 

NAVY    UNION    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2464) 
to  recognize  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 2464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
charter 
Section  1.  The  Army  and  Navy  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  organized  and 


incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of 
Ohio,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  corporation")  shall  have 
only  those  powers  granted  to  it  through  its 
bylaws  and  articles  of  incorporation  filed  in 
the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is  incorporat- 
ed and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  Slate  or 
States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  also  be— 

(a)  to  hold  true  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
fidelity  to  its  Constitution,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions; 

(b)  to  -serve  our  Nation  under  God  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  by  fostering  the 
ideals  of  faith  and  patriotism,  loyally,  jus- 
tice, and  liberty;  by  inculcating  in  the 
hearts  of  young  and  old,  through  precept 
and  practice,  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism; 
by  participating  in  civic  activities  for  the 
good  of  our  country  and  our  community; 

(c)  to  unite  in  fraternal  fellowship  those 
who  have  served  honorably  and  those  who 
are  now  serving  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
protect  and  advance  their  civic,  social,  and 
economic  welfare;  to  aid  them  in  sickne.ss 
and  distress;  to  a-ssist  in  the  burial  and  com- 
memoration of  their  dead;  and  to  provide 
help  for  their  widows  and  orphans;  and 

(d)  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  patriotic 
deeds  performed  by  the  defenders  of  our 
country. 

SERVICE  OF  process 

Sec  4.  With  repect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  Stales  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  directors;  COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.. The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Stales  wherein  it  is 
incorporated. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  insure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charier.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  lo  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  retain  and  main- 
tain its  status  as  a  corporation  organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  of  Ohio. 

LIABILITY 

Sec  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  .'•easonable  lime. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  Slate  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  lo  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■'(Fifty-eight)  Army  and  Navy  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America" 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF    "STATE" 

Sec  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
such  status,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 


With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  6.  line  7;  Strike  (58)""  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(62)"". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill,  H,R.  2464.  will  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union  of  the  United  Stales.  The  Army 
and  Navy  Union  is  the  oldest  veterans' 
organization  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1886.  Mem- 
bership in  this  organization  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  specific  form,  date, 
branch,  place,  or  nature  of  military 
service.  The  Army  and  Navy  Union 
has  been  chartered  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  since  1888. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  has  8.400 
members  in  10  States.  The  union  is  or- 
ganized on  the  State  and  local  level 
with  national  officers  elected  at  an 
annual  meeting.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Union  is  a  service  organization.  Mem- 
bers volunteer  to  help  veterans  and 
their  families  by  assisting  with  benefit 
applications,  serving  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  forming  honor 
guards  at  funerals,  and  providing 
transportation  and  other  assistance  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  veterans.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Union  has  long 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  equi- 
table benefits  for  veterans.  It  remains 
a  fraternal  organization  intent  on  the 
promotion  of  patriotism  in  our  society. 

This  charter  is  identical  in  form  to 
charters  enacted  by  the  House  for 
other  organizations  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

This  charter  will  not  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  State  law  governing 
this  corporation.  It  will  give  the  orga- 
nization no  legal  standing  beyond  that 
which  it  already  has  pursuant  to  the 
Ohio  charter,  and  specifically  requires 
it  to  maintain  its  Ohio  charter.  This 
charter  further  prohibits  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  from  claiming  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Government  or 
Congress  for  any  of  its  activities,  and 
prohibits  any  lobbying  or  political  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  subjects  the  corpora- 
tion to  strict  accounting  and  reporting 
requirements,  prohibits  certain  corpo- 
rate practices,  and  requires  that  it 
maintain  its  tax-exempt  status  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  to  recognize  the  longstanding  serv- 
ice of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  of 
the  United  States.* 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  House  will 
today  approve  H.R.  2464,  legislation  I 
introduced  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  Union.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  Administrative  Law- 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Sam  Hall. 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the 
bill  before  his  subcommittee,  and  to 
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my  chairman.  Peter  Rodino,  for  ac- 
cepting the  bill  in  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  founded  in  1886.  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  is  the  oldest 
veterans'  organization  of  its  type  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  veter- 
ans" organization  in  which  member- 
ship is  not  limited  to  any  specific 
form.  date,  branch,  place,  or  nature  of 
the  military  service  performed. 

Incorporated  in  Ohio  in  1888,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  is  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent United  States,  and  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. Since  its  earliest  days,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union  has  worked  for 
the  enactment  of  equitable  laws  to 
provide  pensions,  medical  care,  and 
other  benefits  to  veterans. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  is  headed 
by  a  national  commander  and  his 
staff.  The  national  corps  is  adminis- 
tered by  officers  elected  at  an  annual 
convention.  Any  member  in  good 
standing  is  eligible  to  hold  any  office 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Union.  Each 
member  State  has  its  own  State  de- 
partment, which  administers  the  oper- 
ations of  the  local  posts,  known  as  gar- 
risons. Each  State  department  has  an 
annual  encampment.  Garrisons  meet 
once  a  month,  and  garrison  members 
elect  their  own  officers  and  their  dele- 
gates to  the  national  encampment  and 
the  department  encampment. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  currently 
has  8.400  members,  with  posts  in  10 
States,  including  Ohio.  New  York. 
Georgia.  Indiana,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  New  posts  will  soon  be 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  and  Florida. 

Members  of  the  union  work  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis  performing  services  for 
veterans  and  their  families.  Members 
of  the  union  serve  as  burial  escorts 
and  ceremonial  honor  guards  at  veter- 
ans' funerals.  They  perform  charitable 
work  at  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. Members  also  assist  the  families 
of  deceased  veterans  in  adjusting  to 
their  loss,  by,  for  example,  escorting 
widows  to  social  security  or  VA  offices 
and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  any 
benefits  to  which  thev  may  be  enti- 
tled. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  has  a 
long  and  illustrious  record  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Forty- 
one  recipients  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  including  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker  and  Douglas  MacArthur. 
have  held  membership  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union.  Other  members  in- 
clude President  William  McKinley.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harold  Burton, 
and  Senator  Charles  Dick  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Federal  charter  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Union  will  provide 
this  worthy  organization  with  the  rec- 
ognition it  deserves,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed it  will  be  approved  today.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bills  just  passed  on  the 
Con.sent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS  AND 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  all 
Members  and  former  Members  who 
spoke  during  the  recess  have  the  privi- 
lege of  revising  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  use  1801).  I  transmit  herewith  an 
exchange  of  Diplomatic  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement,  ex- 
tending the  Governing  International 
Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland,  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  2,  1976,  until 
December  31,  1985.  The  exchange  of 
notes  together  with  the  present  agree- 
ment constitute  a  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement  within  the 
requirements  of  Section  201(c)  of  the 
Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement.  In  view  of  the  July  1  expi- 
ration date  of  the  current  agreement. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  extention  at 
an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  Mav  4.  1984. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  DC. 

May  4.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker.     House    of    Representatii^es. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mi.ssion  granted  in  Clau.se  5.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  -sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  The  While  House  at 
3:00  p.m.  on  Friday.  May  4.  1984  as  follow.s: 

(1)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  1983 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging;  and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  a  further 
extension  of  the  fishery  agreement  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  Poland. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


EXTENSION  OF  FISHERY  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  POLAND— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  98-215) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying   papers,    referred    to    the 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1983  OP 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Tne  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  me.s.sage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  tran.smit  the 
Annual  Report  for  1983  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging.  The  report  re- 
flects the  Council's  views  in  its  role  of 
examining  programs  serving  older 
Americans. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  4.  1984. 


FOOD  IRRADIATION 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with  20 
other  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
introducing  a  new  bill  aimed  at  pro- 
moting commercial  development  and 
consumer  acceptance  of  food  irradia- 
tion. 

We  have  a  hearing  scheduled  before 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture  this 
Wednesday  looking  at  this  new  tech- 
nology as  a  potential  substitute  for  the 
use  of  ethylene  dibromide.  This  new 
bill  builds  upon  a  prior  measure  intro- 


duced last  November  and  new  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  proposed 
regulations  which  were  published  in 
February. 

Food  irradiation  is  an  exciting  and 
innovative  technique  for  preserving 
food  commodities  that  can  substitute 
for  fumigants  like  EDG.  It  kills  insects 
for  quarantine  treatment;  it  extends 
shelf  life  of  all  foods;  it  kills  undesir- 
able organisms  like  trichinosis  in  pork; 
it  can  facilitate  development  of  new- 
export  markets;  it  could  help  mitigate 
world  hunger;  and  it  cannot  make  food 
radioactive. 

My  new  bill  defines  radiation  as  a 
process,  not  an  additive,  but  still  ap- 
plies FDA  regulations  to  insure  safety. 
It  allows  for  leasing  of  source  material 
to  the  private  sector  for  a  charge,  with 
profits  coming  back  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. It  also  establishes  a  Joint  Operat- 
ing Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
which  would  coordinate  and  manage 
all  research  and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  effort  to  find 
an  appropriate  balance,  finding  the 
least  restrictive  environment  for- devel- 
oping a  new  technology  while  still  pro- 
viding every  necessary  element  of  con- 
sumer protection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  w  hich 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  the  legislative  business 
of  Tuesday,  May  8,  1984. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 
DIRECTORS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5278)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  class  C  directors 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
H.R.  5278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assembled. 
short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Reserve  Bank  Directors  Act  of 
1984' 

additional  directors 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  ninth  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  302  (first  undesignated  para- 
graph)) is  amended  by  striking  out  "nine 
members"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  members". 

(b)  The  twelfth  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  302  (fourth  undesignated  para 
graph))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Class  C  shall  consist  of  five  members 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
They  shall  be  selected  to  represent  the 
public,  without  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color,  .sex.  or  national  origin. 
Such  directors  shr.il  bt  selected  with  due 
but  not  exclusive  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  commerce.  Industry, 
services,  labor,  consumers,  finance,  and 
thrifts. '. 

(c)  The  fifteenth  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  303  (third  undesignated  paragraph)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  director  of  class  C  shall  be  an  officer, 
director,  employee,  or  stockholder  of  any 
member  bank.  Not  more  than  two  directors 
of  class  C  shall  be  officers  or  directors  (or 
the  holder  of  any  other  similar  position), 
employees,  or  stockholders  of  any  deposito- 
ry institution  (as  defined  in  section  19  of 
this  Act)  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  ". 

(d)  The  twentieth  paragraph  of  section  4 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S  C.  305)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "experience"  the  following:  ".  but 
shall  not  be  an  officer  or  director  (or  the 
holder  of  any  other  similar  position),  em- 
ployee, or  stockholder  of  any  depository  in- 
stitution (as  defined  in  section  19  of  this 
Act).": 

(2)  in  the  sixth  .sentence,  by  in.serting 
after  "cla.ss  C"  the  following:  "who  is  not  an 
officer  or  director  (or  the  holder  of  any 
other  similar  position),  employee,  or  stock- 
holder of  any  depository  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  19  of  this  Act)";  and 

(3)  in  the  seventh  sentence,  by  striking 
out  "the  third  class  C  director"  and  in.sert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  class 
C  director  with  the  longest  tenure  on  the 
board  who  is  not  an  officer  or  director  (or 
the  holder  of  any  other  similar  position), 
employee,  or  stockholder  of  any  depository 
institution  (as  defined  in  section  19  of  this 
Act)". 

(e)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  full  board 
of  directors  of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
each  such  board  of  directors- 

( 1 )  shall  designate  one  of  the  new  class  C 
members  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  a  term  of 
office  which  shall  expire  two  years  after  the 
first  of  January  nearest  to  the  date  of  such 
meeting:  and 

(2)  shall  designate  the  other  class  C  direc- 
tor authorized  pursuant  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  a  term  of  office  which 
shall  expire  three  years  after  such  first  of 
January. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.).  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy). 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5278,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Directors  Act  of  1984.  This  is  a 


simple,  noncontroversial  bill  which 
enjoys  full  bipartisan  support  and 
which  was  reported  by  a  voice  vote  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  on  April  10.  1984.  It 
is,  additionally,  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  \arious  trade  as- 
sociations which  represent  institutions 
affected  by  the  bill. 

Simply  stated.  H.R.  5278  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  Federal  Reserve 
district  bank  directors  by  two  addition- 
al persons.  Specifically,  the  boards  of 
directors  at  each  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  would  increase  from  9  to 
11  members  with  an  expansion  of  the 
current  class  C  membership  from  3  to 
5.  The  bill  would  make  no  change  in 
the  numbers,  terms,  or  responsibilities 
of  the  current  class  A  or  class  B  mem- 
bers. The  class  C  category  of  members, 
which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill, 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors in  Washington  to  represent  the 
public  and  specifically,  the  interest  of 
industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  serv- 
ices, labor,  and  consumers.  The  chair- 
men and  deputy  chairmen  of  the  re- 
serve banks  are  also  chosen  from  this 
cla.ss. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  pas.sage  of 
the  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
brought  savings  and  loans,  savings 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  non-member 
commercial  banks  within  the  purview 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
through  the  adoption  of  universal  re- 
serve requirements  and  the  direct  pro- 
vision to  them  of  Federal  Reserve 
services  such  as  check  clearing,  wire 
transfers,  currency  and  coin,  and 
access  to  the  discount  window.  All  of 
these  are  administered  by  the  reserve 
banks  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  Washington.  Without 
an  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  class  C 
directors,  there  would  be  few  opportu- 
nities for  these  nonmember  depository 
institutions  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  now  directly  affect 
them.  It  is  expected  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  normally  undertake  to 
appoint  at  least  one  class  C  director  at 
each  Federal  Reserve  bank  who  would 
represent  nonmember  depository  insti- 
tutions. 

The  bill  would  also  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of 
the  Public  Law  95-188.  adopted  in 
1977.  which  stipulated  that  members 
of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  re- 
serve banks  should  be  selected  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
The  intention  was  to  assure  greater 
and  more  proportionate  representa- 
tion of  women  and  minority  groups  on 
the  boards  of  these  banks.  However, 
since  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
number  of  directors,  efforts  to  broad- 
en representation  have  been  hampered 
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by  the  limited  number  of  positions 
available.  The  second  seat  created  by 
the  bill  could  therefore  go  to  any 
person  representing  the  interests  of 
the  public  as  already  set  forth  in  the 
law.  that  is:  agriculture,  commerce,  in- 
dustry, services,  labor,  and  consumers, 
including  small  business  and  housing. 
It  is  expected  that  this  second  seat 
would  generally  be  used  to  broaden 
the  social  and  economic  representa- 
tiveness of  the  boards.  In  that  connec- 
tion, your  committee  also  anticipates 
that  increased  efforts  will  be  under- 
taken to  appoint  women  and  minori- 
ties. 

Finally.  I  would  simply  note  that  in 
keeping  with  the  existing  law.  persons 
selected  to  serve  as  the  chairman  or 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve district  bank  would  continue  to 
be  barred  from  holding  any  interest  in 
a  depository  institution. 

The  bill  has  no  cost  impact.  Total 
additional  exenditures  which  might  be 
required  under  this  bill  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  expected  to  total 
less  than  $100,000.  Much  of  this  ex- 
penditure would  be  recovered  through 
the  prices  charged  depository  institu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  serv- 
ices such  as  check  clearing,  currency 
and  coin  transportation,  and  wire 
transfers. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  5278.  a  bill  which 
was  reported  out  of  our  committee  on 
April  10  of  this  year  with  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  approval. 

We  endorse  this  legislation  primarily 
because  its  enactment  would  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  the  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  district  bank 
boards  of  additional  directors  with  ex- 
perience and  ties  to  the  thrift  industry 
and  other  financial  institutions  that 
are  presently  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  S.vstem  and  not  repre- 
sented on  these  boards.  We  feel  that 
such  representation  is  appropriate  be- 
cause these  thrift  and  other  non- 
member  financial  institutions— par- 
ticularly State-chartered  commercial 
banks— have  become  subject  to  Feder- 
al Reserve  regulation  and  reserve  re- 
quirements under  the  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980.  It  is  only  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  afford  them  a  measure  of 
representation  on  these  Federal  dis- 
trict bank  boards.  I  should  add  that  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  a  whole  and  its  Board  of 
Governors  will  benefit  from  the  in- 
sights and  suggestions  of  these  addi- 
tional directors  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  district  banks. 

We  Republicans  see  still  another 
reason  for  endorsing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. Public  Law  95-188.  enacted  in 
1977,  called  for  selection  of  bank  direc- 
tors on  a  nondiscrimmatory  basis.  The 


addition  of  the  two  positions  among 
the  class  C  directors  of  each  of  the  12 
district  banks  will  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  including  qualified  directors 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  women  and 
minorities.  The  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, therefore,  would  further  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  bill  has  the  support  of 
those  most  involved— the  thrift  indus- 
try, commercial  bankers,  credit  unions, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  are  not 
aware  of  significant  reservations  by 
other  groups  that  might  be  affected 
by  the  legislation. 

Accordingly.  Republicans  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee  urge  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  full  House  of 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act. 

We  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  this  measure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman).  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  in  supporting  H.R.  5278. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Directors 
Act  of  1984.  I  still  have  concerns  about 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  bill  has  a  valuable  purpose 
in  increasing  the  number  and  adding 
additionally  qualified  people  as  cla.ss  C 
directors  at  each  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  Regrettably,  this  Con- 
gre.ss  is  not  making  much  progress  in 
making  the  Fed  accountable  in  its 
overall  operations. 

An  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  highlights 
the  problem:  -Whafs  the  Fed  Up  To? 
It's  Still  a  Secret."  I  am  worried  that 
the  Fed  is  now  planning  the  next  re- 
cession for  the  American  people.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  last  recession  that 
the  Fed  caused  cost  our  country  $1 
trillion.  We  need  to  look  at  the  way 
the  Fed  exercises  the  enormous 
powers  they  have  and  curtail  those 
powers  that  are  being  abused.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  pass  more  mean- 
ingful legislation  than  this  very,  very 
small  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Mr.  Ron  Paul,  ex- 
pressed his  misgivings  about  this  bill 
in  his  dissenting  views  contained  in 
the  committee  report.  Since  he  is  not 
present  today.  I  offer  them  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  inclusion  with 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  Ron  Paul 

The  Federal  Reserve  District  Banks  were 
originally  conceived,  in  1913.  a.s  regional 
clearinghouses.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  supposed  to  be  a  compromise,  promoted 
by  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
to  reduce  the  power  of  New  York  City  banks 
over  the  financial  system  of  the  tJnited 
States.  The  Nation  was  not  going  to  have 
one  government-run  central  bank  but  rather 
as  many  as  12,  coordinated  and  regulated  in 


the  national  interest  by  a  Board  of  Gover- 
nors in  Washington. 

Of  course,  exactly  the  opposite  was 
achieved.  Some  have  argued  that  the  whole 
Federal  Reserve  plan  was  a  gimmick  to 
create  a  'bankers'  bank"  in  New  York  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  panic  of  1907. 
which  for  about  6  months  seriously  affected 
the  fortunes  of  some  financial  houses  in 
New  York.  The  disaster  that  followed  the 
crash  of  the  stock  market  in  1929.  and  af- 
fected Ifie  entire  Nation  for  over  a  decade, 
should  prove  to  anyone  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  a  huge  historical  error. 

What  function  do  the  12  District  Banks 
serve  today?  If  you  believe  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  somehow  hke  a  "representa- 
tive government"  in  the  financial  .sector  of 
our  economy,  then  you  might  advocate 
having  a  nice  mixture  of  delegates— a  few 
bankers,  a  few  industrialists,  a  few  retailers, 
.some  labor  unions,  and  of  course  the  fash- 
ionable, illiberal  idea  that  the  sex  or  race  or 
religion  of  someone  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  a  qualification  for  public  office. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  for  the  same 
reason  I  would  not  support  a  bill  requiring 
the  Capitol  gardens  to  give  equal  represen- 
tation to  every  variety  of  tulip.  The  gardens 
are  nice,  but  they  hate  nothing  to  do  with 
representatives  government— and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  District  Banks  have  nothing  to 
do  with  financial  government"  in  our  mon- 
etary system.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington  is  an  autocrat  whom  everyone 
fears. 

It  IS  tragic  we  have  such  an  autocracy 
dominating  a  system  of  free-market  capital- 
ism, because  it  continually  causes  great  eco- 
nomic turbulence.  How  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  capital  assets  of  our  workers" 
pension  funds  were  destroyed  in  the  past  10 
years  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  inflationary 
and  shifting  policies?  The  costs  we  suffer 
from  this  experiment  in  "financial  govern- 
ment" are  staggering.  Yet.  rather  than  of- 
fering us  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  the  committee  here  offers  a  bill  to 
plant  more  varieties  of  tulips  in  the  gardens. 

The  meetings  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District  Banks  may  be  valua- 
ble, private  seminars  in  applied  economics 
for  those  who  sit  on  them.  The  Directors 
surely  work  very  hard,  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
and  seriously  debate  important  questions 
about  economic  conditions  in  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  the  country;  but  are  they  not 
merely  decorative,  like  the  tulips? 

The  various  District  Banks  have  different 
economic  models  and  by  studying  and  debat- 
ing the  course  of  our  economy,  both  nation- 
ally and  regionally,  they  may  add  .something 
to  the  similar  work  that  is  carried  on  in  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Treasury,  and 
Labor;  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and.  of  cour.se.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. There  are  several  hundred  graduate 
schools  of  economics  in  the  United  States. 
Economic  forecasting  services  are  available 
by  the  dozens,  and  some  are  almost  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  Federal  Reserve's.  It  is 
indeed  a  puzzle  why.  with  so  much  serious 
effort  devoted  to  studying  and  forecasting 
the  behavior  of  our  economy,  the  free 
market  continues  to  fool  them  so  often. 

I  regret  that  a  section  of  this  bill  that 
would  have  abolished  the  anachronism  re- 
quiring member  banks  to  invest  in  District 
Bank  shares,  and  to  elect  various  classes  of 
Directors,  was  deleted  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  is  cer- 


tainly an  interesting  comment  upon  his 
autocratic  power  that  a  mere  suggestion  like 
that  would  lead  to  a  complete  rewrite  of  leg- 
islation making  such  a  small  change. 

His  argument,  however,  is  interesting:  The 
symbolic  detail  of  private  ownership  of  Dis- 
trict banks,  and  independently  elected 
Boards  of  Directors,  tends  to  broaden  public 
support  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In 
other  words,  the  autocrat  Chairman  of  the 
Fed  has  more  freedom  of  action  if  it  looks 
like  he  is  merely  a  minor  figure  among 
many  who  participate  in  debating  and  decid- 
ing upon  policy. 

This  crafty  use  of  symbols  to  hide  real  po- 
litical power  is  a  very  old— and  dangerous 
trick.  From  Augu.stus  Caesar  to  Machiavelli. 
to  Bismarck  and  20th  century  pseudo-de- 
mocracies, leaders  who  wield  unchecked,  dis- 
cretionary power  have  found  it  most  wise  to 
hide  their  mailed  fists  under  the  velvet 
gloves  of  "participatory  democracy."  This 
legislation  is  nothing  more  than  an  example 
of  that  ancient  ruse— in  this  case,  to  mollify 
thrift  industry  executives  so  they  won't 
pose  a  political  threat  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  since  1980 
has  been  imposing  the  "reserve  lax  "  upon 
them, 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Mr.  FAUNTROY)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  5278. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SUBPENA  POWER 
FOR  PRESIDENTS  COMMIS- 
SION ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  548)  authorizing 
the  President"s  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  information,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J,  Res.  548 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntatit^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 


TAKING  OF  testimony  AND  RECEIPT  OF 

EVIDENCE 

Section  1.  The  Commission  established  by 
the  President  by  Executive  Order  12435, 
dated  July  28,  1983  (hereinafter  in  this  joint 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Commission  ") 
may  hold  hearings.  The  Commission,  or  a 
member  of  the  Commission  or  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  designated  by 
the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  documentary  or  other 
information  in  evidence. 

SUBPENA  POWER 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  subpenas.  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or. 
if  authorized  by  the  Commission,  under  the 
signature  of  another  member  or  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  before 
the  Commission,  or  before  a  member  of  the 
Commi-ssion  or  a  member  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purpose,  and  the  production  of  in- 
formation relating  to  a  matter  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  Commission.  A  subpena  may 
require  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to 
produce  such  information  at  any  time 
before  such  person  is  to  testify. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  a  person  under 
this  section,  a  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  person 
is  directed  to  appear  or  produce  informa- 
tion, or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
person  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, may  upon  application  by  the  Commis- 
sion after  the  Commission  notifies  the  At- 
torney General,  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commission,  or  before  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  such  purpose,  there  to  give  testi- 
mony or  produce  information  relating  to 
the  matter  under  investigation,  as  required 
by  the  subpena.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  in  a  judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PERSONS  IN  CUSTODY 

Sec.  3.  A  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  testimony  of  a 
person  held  in  custody  is  sought  by  the 
Commission  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  is  held  in  custody,  may. 
upon  application  by  the  Commission  after 
the  Commission  notifies  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testifi- 
candum requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  before  the  Commission,  or 
before  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

IMMUNITY 

Sec  4.  The  Commission  is  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  part  V 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
service  of  process;  witness  fees 

Sec  5.  (a)  Process  and  papers  issued  by 
the  Commission,  or  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purpose,  may  be  served  in  person, 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  by  telegraph, 
or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence 


or  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  person  required  to  be  served.  When 
service  is  by  registered  or  certified  mail  or 
by  telegraph,  the  return  post  office  receipt 
or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  shall  be  proof 
of  service.  Otherwise,  the  verified  return  by 
the  individual  making  .service,  setting  forth 
the  manner  of  such  service,  shall  be  proof  of 
service. 

(b)  A  witness  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, or  before  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  paid  the  .same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witness  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  a  witness  whose  dep- 
osition is  taken  and  the  person  taking  the 
same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  Stales. 

access  to  other  records  and  information 

Sec  6.  (aMl)  The  investigative  activities  of 
the  Commission  are  civil  or  criminal  law  en- 
forcement activities  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 552a(b)(7)  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  a  Government  au- 
thority, and  an  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Commission  is  a  law  enforcement  in- 
quiry, for  the  purposes  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401 
el  seq.). 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  2517  of 
title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  and  as  limited 
by  subsection  (c).  the  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  are  in- 
vestigative or  law  enforcement  officers, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  disclosure  to  or 
by  any  member  or  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  of  any  of  the  contents  of  a 
communication  intercepted  under  section 
2516(1)  of  such  title,  such  disclosure  may  be 
made  only  after  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Attorney  General's  designee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  that  such  disclo- 
sure may  jeopardize  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment interests  and  has  not  made  that  deter- 
mination, and  in  the  case  of  a  disclosure  to 
or  by  any  member  or  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  of  any  of  the  contents  of  a 
communication  intercepted  under  section 
2516c  2)  of  such  title,  such  disclosure  may  be 
made  only  after  the  appropriate  Stale  offi- 
cial has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  such  disclosure  may  jeopard- 
ize State  law  enforcement  interests  and  has 
not  made  that  determination. 

(c)(1)  A  person  to  whom  disclosure  of  in- 
formation is  made  under  this  section  shall 
use  such  information  solely  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  person's  duties  for  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  make  no  disclosure  of 
such  information  except  as  provided  for  by 
this  joint  resolution,  or  as  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

(2)  A  disclosure  or  use  by  a  member  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  of 
the  contents  of  a  communication  intercept- 
ed under  chapter  119  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  may  be  made  solely  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  as  such  functions  were  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  12435.  dated 
July  28.  1983. 

federal  protection  for  members  and  STAFF 
OF  THE  commission 

Sec  7.  Conduct,  which  if  directed  against 
a  United  Slates  attorney  would  violate  sec- 
tion 111  or  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  shall,  if  directed  against  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commission,  be  subject  to  the  same 
punishments  as  arc  provided  by  such  sec- 
tions for  such  conduct. 
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Sec.  8.  The  functions  of  the  President 
under  section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  10(d))  shall 
be  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman  ).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shaw)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  favorably  reports  House 
Joint  Resolution  548  as  amended  and 
recommends  that  the  joint  resolution 
do  pass.  This  resolution  gives  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime,  established  last  summer,  the 
authority  necessary  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses, to  compel  their  testimony  if 
necessary,  and  to  obtain  information 
from  law  enforcement  and  other  agen- 
cies and  from  financial  institutions  to 
carry  out  its  mission.  The  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  has  been  estab- 
lished to  make  a  full  and  complete  na- 
tional and  region-by-region  analysis  of 
organized  crime;  to  define  the  nature 
of  traditional  and  emerging  organized 
crime  groups;  to  identify  the  sources, 
amounts,  and  uses  of  the  income  of  or- 
ganized crime;  and  to  evaluate  the 
Federal  laws  we  are  now  using  to 
combat  organized  crime. 

To  carry  out  this  responsibility  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  It  is 
only  possible  if  the  Commission  is  able 
to  obtain  up-to-date  and  sensitive  law 
enforcement  intelligence.  The  Com- 
mission must  be  able  to  interview  wit- 
nesses and  examine  documents  under 
circumstances  that  assure  their  reli- 
ability. This  resolution  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  powers  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  very 
able  and  distinguished  Commission. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
members.  The  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  the  other  body  is 
also  one  of  the  outstanding  members, 
as  well  as  retired  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Potter  Stewart. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. Judge  Kaufman  has  had  over  35 
years  of  notable  service  on  the  Federal 
bench. 


The  resolution  before  us  today  is 
balanced.  It  has  been  carefully  drafted 
to  give  the  Commission  the  necessary 
tools  to  carry  out  its  job  and  at  the 
same  time  maintains  without  compro- 
mise the  necessary  protections  of  pri- 
vacy and  civil  liberties  when  establish- 
ing an  investigative  authority  whose 
work  product  will  not  be  tested  imme- 
diately in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

n  1340 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28.  1983,  the 
President  created  the  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  by  Executive  order. 
The  Commission  is  chaired  by  Judge 
Irving  Kaufman  and  is  made  up  of  20 
distinguished  members  including 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  Chairman 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  retired  Associ- 
ate Justice  Potter  Stewart. 

The  Organized  Crime  Commission 
has  the  awesome  task  of  collecting 
meaningful  data  on  the  impact  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  United  States. 
This  important  Commission  will  bene- 
fit the  American  people  and  our  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  community  by 
making  a  full  and  complete  national 
and  region-by-region  analysis  of  orga- 
nized crime.  This  information,  along 
with  the  Commission's  assessment  of 
Federal  law  in  light  of  its  findings,  will 
provide  us  with  pertinent  information 
regarding  the  unacceptable  organized 
crime  phenomenon  in  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
tools  to  the  Commission  which  arc  es- 
sential in  its  ability  to  complete  this 
important  task.  The  Commission's 
ability  to  collect  data  from  certain  in- 
dividuals is  directly  tied  to  it's  ability 
to  issue  subpoenas  and  grant  immuni- 
ty. This  resolution  .sets  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  processes 
can  be  relied  upon  by  the  Commission. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  one 
concern  which  rests  with  the  Commis- 
sion's ability  to  represent  itself  in 
court  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
548,  rather  than  rely  on  the  services  of 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys  as  is 
traditionally  done.  I  am  certain  we  can 
reach  accommodation  on  this  issue  as 
we  progress  with  this  legislation. 

For  these  reasons.  I  find  House  Joint 
Resolution  548  to  be  an  important 
measure.  This  resolution  provides  the 
Commission  with  the  additional  au- 
thority necessary  to  accomplish  its 
mission. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  548. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
objection,  and  in  fact  support  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 548,  which  is  to  authorize  subpe- 
na power  for  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Organized  Crime.  However.  I 
am  concerned  about  those  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  548.  which 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
conduct  its  own  litigation  in  the 
courts. 

As  a  general  matter.  I  believe  that 
the  litigation  of  the  United  States 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  At- 
torney General.  This  helps  to  insure 
not  only  that  the  Government's  posi- 
tion is  conducted  in  a  coordinated  and 
effective  manner,  but  that  it  is  con- 
ducted with  uniformity  and  consisten- 
cy, .so  that  the  law  is  enforced  equally 
and  fairly.  It  is  even  more  important 
to  have  litigation  which  may  arise 
from  House  Joint  Resolution  548  con- 
ducted by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
mandate  of  the  Commission  is  a  broad 
directive  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
national  and  region-by-region  analysis 
of  organized  crime.  By  the  very  nature 
of  this  mandate,  this  implicates  ongo- 
ing Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
efforts.  To  avoid  any  inadvertent  dis- 
ruptions which  could  result,  as  well  as 
safeguarding  sensitive  constitutional 
and  privacy  concerns,  any  litigation  re- 
sulting from  House  Joint  Resolution 
548  should  be  conducted  by  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  United 
States— the  Attorney  General. 

While  I  do  not  object  to  House  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  548,  I 
believe  that  prior  to  enactment  the 
legislation  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  any  resulting  litigation  be 
conducted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
At  this  time,  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  sets  forth  their  position  on  this 
matter: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  May  1.  1984. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman,     Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
House  oj  Representatives.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  presents 
the  viewrs  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
sections  2(b)  and  3  of  H.J.  Res.  490,  a  resolu- 
tion 'authorizing  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Organized  Crime  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  information,"  as  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  on  April  11, 
1984.  Because  we  believe  the  adoption  of 
these  sections  has  the  potential  for  under- 
mining the  law  enforcement  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  strongly  oppose 
their  inclusion. 

Section  2(a)  of  H.J.  Res.  490  authorizes 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime,  which  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  No.  12435,  to  issue  subpoenas  compel- 
ling the  testimony  of  individuals  before  the 
Commission,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
or   the   Commission's   staff.   Subpoena   au- 


thority compelling  the  production  of  infor- 
mation is  also  included  in  section  2(a).  We 
fully  support  this  authority  as  a  necessary 
instrument  for  the  Commission  to  fulfill  its 
mandate.  Section  2(b),  however,  provides 
that  the  Commission,  after  notification  to 
the  Attorney  General,  may  request  an  ap- 
propriate court  to  enforce  a  subpoena  of  the 
Commission.  Additionally,  section  3  of  H.J. 
Res.  490  would  authorize  the  Commission, 
after  notification  to  the  Attorney  General, 
to  seek  a  court  order  issuing  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  the  custodian  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  requiring  the  custodian  to 
produce  the  individual  to  the  Commission. 
In  our  view,  this  assignment  of  litigation  au- 
thority for  the  enforcement  of  Commission 
subpoenas  is  inconsistent  with  sound  princi- 
ples reflected  in  existing  law  and  could  seri- 
ously undercut  the  Department's  on-going 
law  enforcement  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  Attorney  General  has 
historically  exercised  plenary  responsibility 
over  the  conduct  of  legal  affairs  of  the 
United  SUtes.  See  28  U.S.C.  §5  516  and  519. 
See  also  United  States  v.  San  Jacinto  THn 
Co..  125  U.S.  273,  279  (1888);  CoTifiscation 
Cases.  7  Wall,  (74  U.S.)  454.  457-58  (1868). 
This  centralized  control  facilitates  the  pres- 
entation of  uniform  positions  in  court  on 
important  legal  issues,  provides  for  greater 
objectivity  in  the  handling  and  filing  of 
cases  by  attorneys  who  are  not  themselves 
affected  litigants,  and  helps  to  ensure  that 
the  law  is  enforced  equally  and  fairly.  In 
light  of  these  considerations,  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive  branch  have  traditionally 
resisted  the  delegation  of  government  liti- 
gating authority  to  persons  outside  the  con- 
trol or  supervision  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Sections  2(b)  and  3  of  H.J.  Res.  490  seek  to 
bestow  litigating  authority  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  therefore  amend,  in  effect  28 
U.S.C.  5  516.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the 
salutory  function  of  the  Attorney  General 
and.  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  would  permit 
each  agency  of  the  government  to  make  its 
position  the  government's  position  of  the 
day.  As  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  indicated  in 
I.C.C.  v.  Southern  Railway  Co..  543.  P.2d 
543.  535  (5th  Cir.  1976).  such  a  result  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  government,  nor 
would  it  be  well  received  in  the  courts.  The 
litigation  of  the  United  States  is  unique 
from  that  involving  solely  private  parties. 
Its  impact  extends  beyond  those  individuals 
connected  with  a  particular  lawsuit.  Its  pre- 
cedential value  is  significant.  To  ensure  that 
the  law  is  enforced  equally  and  fairly,  the 
government's  litigation  must  be  conducted 
with  uniformity  and  consistency.  Only  the 
Attorney  General  is  in  a  position  to  perform 
such  a  task. 

Moreover,  we  believe  the  unusual  man- 
date of  the  Commission  raises  special  and 
compelling  reasons  for  not  providing  an  ex- 
ception to  the  Attorney  General's  general 
jurisdiction.  As  set  forth  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12435.  S  2(a),  the  Commission  is  to 
"make  a  full  and  complete  national  and 
region-by-region  analysis  of  organized 
crime;  define  the  nature  of  traditional  orga- 
nized crime  as  well  as  emerging  organized 
crime  groups,  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
organized  crime  income,  and  the  uses  to 
which  organized  crime  puts  its  income;  de- 
velop in-depth  information  on  the  partici- 
pants in  organized  crime  networks;  and 
evaluate  Federal  laws  pertinent  to  the  ef- 
forts to  combat  organized  crime." 

Under  this  directive,  almost  any  area  re- 
lating to  organized  crime  which  is  currently 
the  subject  of  on-going  Departmental  law 
enforcement    efforts    could     possibly     fall 


under  the  Commission's  scrutiny.  For  this 
reason,  granting  the  Commission  power  to 
subpoena  documents  and  witnesses  raises 
the  possibility  that  ongoing  Department  law 
enforcement  investigations  and  prosecutions 
could  be  inadvertently  but  seriously  preju- 
diced by  the  actions  of  the  Commission. 
Thus,  while  we  fully  support  and  welcome 
the  broad  scope  of  the  (Commission's  activi- 
ties, we  believe  it  is  crucial  that  the  Attor- 
ney CJeneral,  as  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  United  States,  have  the  au- 
thority to  disapprove  attempts  by  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  the  subfKtenas. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  counselling 
in  favor  of  review  by  this  Department  of  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  obtain  documents 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  seeking 
to  obtain  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  problem 
of  organized  crime,  the  President  has  named 
to  the  Commission  distinguished  individuals 
from  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  in 
public  and  private  life,  none  of  whom  are  of- 
ficers of  the  Executive  branch  and  only  a 
few  of  whom  are  full-time  federal  govern- 
ment employees.  While  we  believe  this  inde- 
pendent viewpoint  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Commission's  undertaking,  it  also  suggests 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  any  coercive  authority.  Any  attempt 
by  the  Commission  to  enforce  subpoenas  or- 
dering citizens  to  testify  or  produce  docu- 
ments may  raise  sensitive  constitutional  and 
privacy  concerns.  In  our  view,  it  is  inadvis- 
able that  these  questions  should  be  resolved 
by  the  Commission  alone,  without  approval 
by  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Department  of  Justice  endorses  the 
purpose  of  H.J.  Res.  490  in  providing  au- 
thority to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  seek  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  Commission  to  ac- 
complish the  mandate  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12435.  However,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  conduct  its  own  litiga- 
tion would  depart  from  sound  policies  un- 
derlying present  law.  and  potentially  under- 
mine the  law  enforcement  efforts  of  this 
Department.  Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge 
that  H.J.  Res.  490  be  amended  to  provide 
that  any  litigation  involving  the  Commis- 
sion be  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
position. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
By:  C.  Marshall  Cain, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  GeneroLm 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 


rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  548.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        

SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT  OP 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu 
ant  to  House  Resolution  493  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3457. 

IN  THE  committee  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3457)  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
certain  ag^riculture  incentives  to  per- 
sons who  produce  certain  agricultural 
commodities  on  highly  erodible  land; 
to  allow  farmers  who  plant  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  as  a  means  of 
building  soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or 
protecting  land  from  wind  and  water 
erosion,  to  enter  a  certified  voluntary 
set-aside  program;  and  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
long-term  contracts  with  farmers  to 
remove  certain  erosion-prone  lands 
from  cultivation,  with  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3457,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  As  the  in- 
troducing sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  producing  what  I  believe  is 
a  bold  new  approach  to  combating  the 
national  problems  of  soil  erosion  and 
water  quality. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984  is 
part  of  the  committee's  continuing 
and  serious  concern  over  the  erosion 
of  the  Nation's  resource  base.  All  evi- 
dence available  to  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  our  topsoil  is  being  eroded 
at  an  unsustainable  rate. 

The  average  erosion  rate  on  our  Na- 
tion's cropland  is  more  than  14  tons  of 
topsoil  per  acre  each  year,  and  an  acre 
is  less  than  5.000  square  yards  of  crop- 
land. Conservation  experts  tell  us  that 
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most  cropland  regenerates  less  than  5 
tons   of   organic   matter   annually,   so 


The  Center  for  Rural  Affairs; 
The  Sierra  Club; 
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most  cropland  regenerates  less  than  5 
tons  of  organic  matter  annually,  so 
you  can  easily  see  what  an  overwhelm- 
ing net  loss  we  will  continue  to  face 
each  year  that  passes  unless  we  begin 
to  act  now. 

As  I  said,  the  committee  has  main- 
tained a  long-term  concern  and  inter- 
est, and  H.R.  3457  is  simply  the  next 
logical  step.  In  1977,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  which  has  provided 
us  with  much  needed  data,  monitoring 
and  analysis  of  our  resources.  Out  of 
the  first  cycle  of  reporting  data  we  de- 
veloped numerous  conservation  initia- 
tives which  were  enacted  in  the  1981 
farm  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  implement  any  of 
the  meaningful  provisions  contained 
in  that  act. 

However.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  at 
least  some  elements  of  H.R.  3457  are 
supported  by  the  administration,  and 
a  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
which  is  similar  to  one  major  provision 
of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  of 
prompt  House  passage  and  eventual 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  mention  some  of  the  many 
organizations  which  have  expressed 
support  for  this  bill.  They  include: 

The  National  Farmers  Union: 

The  National  Farmers  Organization; 

The  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America: 

The  National  Association  of  Conser- 
vation Districts; 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America; 

The  American  Farmland  Trust: 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties; 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council; 

The  Land  Improvement  Contractors 
of  America: 

The  National  Audubon  Society: 


The  Center  for  Rural  Affairs; 

The  Sierra  Club; 

Bread  for  the  World; 

The  Wildlife  Society; 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
and 

The  National  Governor's  Associa- 
tion. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  sodbust- 
er"  provison.  It  would  deny  eligibility 
to  most  Agriculture  Department  farm 
programs  to  farmers  who  put  highly 
erodible  land  into  production  which 
has  been  in  production  since  1973. 
However,  nothing  in  this  bill  prohibits 
such  sodbusting.  It  in  no  way  dictates 
to  farmers  what  they  can  or  cannot  do 
with  their  land.  This  bill  simply  would 
deny  subsidies  to  farmers  who  engage 
in  this  practice  unless  they  adopt  ap- 
proved conservation  systems  on  the 
fragile  land. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  information  we  will 
need  during  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral farm  bill  in  1985.  Some  of  us  feel 
that  good  conservation  farmers  who 
routinely  devote  some  of  their  land  to 
conservation  uses  are  being  inadvert- 
ently penalized  during  annual  set- 
aside  programs.  The  cropland  base 
protection  study  required  in  this  bill 
will  help  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  suggest  solutions  if  ap- 
propriate. 

The  conservation  reserve  program 
established  in  title  IV  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  important  element  of  this 
bill,  and— unfortunately— the  one  most 
opposed  by  the  administration.  Keep 
in  mind  that  sodbuster  is  aimed  at  po- 
tentially eroding  land  which  is  not  in 
product ion--thus  not  eroding  at  this 
time. 

Conversely,  the  conservation  reserve 
is  targeted  at  erosion-prone  land 
which  is  now  in  production  and  erod- 


ing at  heavy  rates.  The  program  would 
assist  in  converting  this  land  to  more 
conserving  but  probably  less  profitable 
uses  such  as  pasture,  hay,  seed,  or 
timber  production.  It  addresses  a  here 
and  now  problem  which  is  a  clear  and 
present  threat  to  our  long-term  ability 
to  produce. 

The  program  would  establish  7  to  15 
year  contracts  with  individual  farmers, 
providing  them  with  annual  rental  and 
cost  sharing  assistance  to  convert  eligi- 
ble cropland  to  more  conserving  uses. 
Rental  payments  would  be  determined 
on  a  bid  basis  so  that  we  get  as  much 
conservation  for  each  tax  dollars  as 
possible.  In  my  personal  opinion,  this 
program  should  be  funded  at  $1  to  $2 
billion  a  year,  and  that  would  be  a  bar- 
gain in  the  long  term.  However,  the 
funding  authorized  by  H.R.  3457  is 
only  a  fraction  of  that  amount— $225 
million  over  a  3-year  period. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  committee  has  been  care- 
ful to  consider  the  rights  of  private 
landowners  in  this  legislation.  H.R. 
3457  requires  that  the  USDA  establish 
an  appeals  process  under  which  any 
person  may  seek  a  review  of  any  ad- 
verse determination  made  against  him 
under  the  programs  created  in  this 
bill.  In  addition,  we  have  included  a 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
complete  soil  surveys  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble on  private  lands  where  such  sur- 
veys have  not  yet  been  completed. 

However.  I  do  not  personally  believe 
this  problem  to  be  as  severe  as  some 
may  think.  In  fact,  a  recent  report  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cates that  more  than  75  percent  of  all 
non-Federal  lands  have  already  been 
mapped  and  classified. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  soil 
surveys  have  been  completed  through- 
out the  United  States, 
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D  1450 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  might  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman.  H.R,  3457,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  of  1984.  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  introduced  last  year  truly  is  a 
conservation  bill.  Each  of  its  three 
substantive  titles  is  aimed  at  conserv- 
ing America's  most  precious  resource, 
soil,  and  assisting  in  keeping  our  water 
resources  clean  and  useful. 

The  bill  consists  of  five  titles,  the 
first  of  which  defines  our  terms.  I 
should  be  clear  from  the  outset  that 
H.R.  3457  deals  with  farmland  general- 
ly marginally  suitable  or  unsuitable 
for  row  crop  production  without  ap- 
plied conservation  practices.  However, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  when  we  debate  amendments  to 
this  legislation  in  a  few  days,  one  of 
those  contentious  items  will  be  the 
definition  of  "highly  erodible"  and 
•erosion-prone"  land. 

Title  II  is  the  so-called  sodbuster 
provision.  Here,  the  committee  at- 
tempts to  end  the  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  breaking  new  land  that  is  not 
generally  suitable  for  cropping.  The 
bill  does  allow  for  certain  exemp- 
tions—for instance,  it  does  not  apply 
retroactively  and  land  cla,ssified  as 
highly  erodible  may  be  cropped  if  the 
land  has  an  appoved  conservation  plan 
in  effect. 

Title  III  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  study  the  issue  of  pro- 
tecting the  crop  bases  of  conservation- 
minded  farmers,  A  farmer  participates 
in  Federal  programs  according  to  this 
cropland  base.  Farin  policy  and  eco- 
nomic sur\ival  on  the  farm  has  meant 
fence-row-to-fence-row  cultivation,  but 
many  farmers  throughout  the  country 
practice  conservation  by  not  cropping 
their  marginal  lands  oi  following  a 
crop    rotation    system    that    calls    for 


fields  to  be  devoted  to  conserving  uses 
on  a  regular  basis.  Simply  stated,  the 
farmer  who  cleared  fence  rows,  cut 
down  timber  along  waterways  and 
plowed  up  every  acre  of  his  farm  is  re- 
warded when  USDA  decides  to  imple- 
ment a  stabilization  program  to  reduce 
production.  That  farmer— and  he  does 
it  generally  for  pure  economic  surviv- 
al—who has  contributed  to  our  sur- 
pluses and  created  a  need  for  crop  re- 
ductions benefits  when  those  reduc- 
tions are  implemented.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  sound  Federal  policy,  and  I 
would  hope  USDA  will  agree  when  it 
has  completed  its  study  of  this  issue. 

Title  IV  is  the  conservation  reserve, 
and  I  believe  it  is  most  important  to 
our  conservation  effort.  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
with  producers  and  landowners  to 
retire  farmland  from  row  crop  produc- 
tion. This  program  is  needed;  it  is 
wanted  by  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
whose  resource  base  is  suffering  deple- 
tion. Under  this  title  farmland  will  be 
retired  for  7  to  15  years  and  planted  to 
grasses  and  trees,  I  should  point  out 
here  that  the  conservation  subcommit- 
tee originally  contemplated  authoriz- 
ing $300  million  a  year  in  an  open- 
ended  program.  In  full  committee 
markup,  the  Members  accepted  my 
amendment  to  have  a  3-year  signup 
with  $50  million  authorized  the  first 
year.  $75  million  the  second,  and  $100 
million  in  the  final  year  of  signup. 
With  this  commitment  7  million  acres 
of  land  can  be  saved.  While  I  am  as 
concerned  as  any  Member  about  the 
budgetary  impact  of  all  our  programs, 
this  is  needed— and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
budget  buster. 

Title  V  establishes  the  procedure  for 
implementation  of  the  substantive 
titles  and  also  writes  an  appeal  proce- 
dure for  any  determination  made 
under  the  bill. 

Now.  let  me  outline  the  reasons  why 
this  legislation  is  needed: 


Agricultural  circumstances  of  the 
mid-1970's  called  for  increased  produc- 
tion, fence-row -to-fence-row  produc- 
tion; and  farm  economics  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  1970s  and  into  the  1980's 
continued  this  practice  even  though  it 
has  been  harmful  to  our  future  pro- 
duction capabilities. 

While  this  bill  will  affect  each  agri- 
cultural area  of  the  country  in  some 
way,  I  want  to  speak  today  about  its 
effect  on  the  Midwest,  my  State  of 
Missouri  and,  specifically,  the  27  coun- 
ties of  north  Missouri  that  comprise 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  an 
important  farming  region  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

This  area  is  called  the  northern  Mis- 
souri River  tributaries  basin  and  it 
drains  parts  of  southern  Iowa  and 
northern  Missouri,  In  Missouri,  this 
basin  makes  up  20  percent  of  the 
State's  geographical  area.  These  coun- 
ties which  have  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive soils  in  the  world,  according  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  also  can 
claim  to  be  some  of  the  worst  areas  in 
the  United  States  as  far  as  soil  erosion 
is  concerned.  The  deep  loss  hills  and 
heavy  till  plain  soils  account  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  Missouri's 
corn  production,  30  percent  of  the 
State's  annual  soybean  harvest,  and  15 
percenl  of  the  wheat  and  grain  sor- 
ghum production;  140  years  ago  when 
this  land  first  was  cultivated  the  top 
soil  measured  16  inches;  today,  our 
farmers  are  plowing  up  lands  with 
about  half  that  amount  of  topsoil.  We 
simply  cannot  sustain  that  kind  of  soil 
loss  over  time. 

The  SCS  claims  that  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  soil  are  washed  off  the 
fields  in  north  Missouri  annually.  This 
erosion  causes  depletion  of  the  soil  re- 
source, pollution  of  water,  and  deposi- 
tion of  sediment  in  our  streams,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  In  terms  of  economics,  in 
opportunity  costs,  the  total  is  difficult 
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to  determine,  but  in  terms  of  dredging 
rivers  to  get  rid  of  sediment  and  of 
building  new  water  impoundments  to 
replace  those  filled  up  by  soil  erosion, 
the  direct  costs  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SOIL  EROSION  IN  SELECTED  STATES  IN 
1977  FOR  MOST  EROOIBLE  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS ' 
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According  to  a  1982  USDA  report  on 
the  Missouri  portion  of  the  northern 
Missouri  River  tributaries  basin.  More 
than  half  of  the  2.052  million  acres  of 
cropland  in  this  area  is  farmed  with- 
out conservation  methods.  In  other 
words,  this  land  is  farmed  in  straight 
rows  using  conventional  tilling  meth- 
ods. SCS  e.stimates  sheet  and  rill  ero- 
sion on  this  land  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  31  tons  per  acre. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  Missouri 
farmers  do  not  care  about  conserva- 
tion. They  do.  and  they  have  been 
turning  to  conservation  practices  as 
they  have  found  that  the  economics  of 
farming  have  allowed  it.  Not  only  do 
these  farmers  use  the  traditional 
methods  such  as  contour  farming,  ter- 
racing, and  strip  cropping,  they  al-so 
have  begun  minimum  and  no-till  prac- 
tices that  cut  soil  erosion  markedly. 

But.  there  also  is  another  problem, 
and  that  is  much  of  the  land  now 
being  cropped  should  never  have  been 
plowed  in  the  first  place  and  a  great 
deal  of  this  hill  land,  traditionally  in 
hay  and  pasture  for  livestock  produc- 
tion, should  not  be  farmed  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  conservation  practice 
is  used.  There  simply  is  no  cost-effec- 
tive conservation  measure  that  would 
make  this  land  productive  over  the 
long  term  as  row  cropland.  As  grain 
farming  became  more  of  a  moneymak- 
er in  the  1970s  and  the  raising  of 
cattle  less  so,  many  of  these  hills,  com- 
posed of  the  loess  soils  of  the  river 
plains,  were  plowed.  These  hills  should 
be  returned  to  grasslands. 

So.  how  do  v.c  feet  these  lands  back 
in  grass  and  trees  as  they  were  once  a 
decade  or  so  ago?  I  firmly  believe  the 
first  step  is  contained  in  title  IV  of 
this  bill,  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram which  I  have  outlined.  This  kind 
of  program  is  supported  by  my  farm- 


ers in  north  Missouri,  and  by  those 
taxpayers  who  understand  that  soil 
erosion  is  dangerous  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  Block  have  supported  the 
long-term  budgetary  commitment  to 
retire  erosion-prone  farmland  from 
row  crop  production. 

Late  last  fall,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced his  own  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  on  April  20.  1984.  he  de- 
clared it  a  successful  new  initiative 
that  retired  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  acres.  This  land  retirement 
program  took  highly  erodible  land  out 
of  production.  This  is  land  eroding  at 
least  twice  the  tolerance  level— which 
is  generally  thought  to  be  around  5 
tons  per  acre  annually.  I  might  add 
that  of  the  12  States  with  the  largest 
acreages  enrolled,  Missouri  farmers 
had  far  and  away  the  most  acres  re- 
tired at  32.769.  The  next  State,  Iowa, 
enrolled  20,700  acres. 

To  further  point  to  the  USDA'.s  com- 
mitment to  this  kind  of  conservation 
program.  I  quote  from  the  recently  re- 
leased report  from  the  Office  of  Rural 
Development  Policy,  entitled  "Rural 
Communities  and  the  American  Farm: 
A  Partnership  for  Progress"; 

Soil  erosion  has  brought  extensive  damage 
and  danger  to  rural  roads,  bridges,  and 
building.s.  It  reduces  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  agriculture.  And  It  represents  a 
major  water  pollution  problem  for  the 
Nation.  Sillation  from  such  erosion  has  re- 
duced the  water  storage  capacity  of  reser- 
voirs and  the  flood  control  capacity  of  com- 
munity water  removal  systems,  and  it  has 
endangered  the  health  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

To  help  improve  the  management  and 
protection  of  rural  natural  resources,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  spend  a 
greater  share  of  its  conser\ation  budget  on 
erosion  control,  flood  protection,  and  water 
conservation. 

I  believe  one  way  the  Department 
can  attain  this  Is  by  retiring  erosion 
prone  cropland  from  production.  As  I 
have  stated  previously  today,  some 
farmland  in  crop  production  will  be 
destroyed  even  with  traditional  con- 
servation practices  in  place.  This  land 
must  be  put  back  to  grass  and  trees. 

Conservation  in  mid-Americas  farm- 
ing communities  is  supported  widely. 
My  State  of  Missouri  has  increased 
funds  at  the  State  level  through  bond 
initiatives— and  will  place  on  the  ballot 
this  summer  a  sales  tax  proposal— to 
supplement  Federal  dollars  devoted  to 
soil  and  water  conservation.  The  job  is 
a  big  one.  and  no  matter  where  Ameri- 
cans may  live,  they  must  understand 
they  have  a  stake  in  conserving  our 
natural  resources  that  produce  food 
and  fiber  for  this  country. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  describe 
just  how  much  work  there  is  to  be 
done.  In  the  four  States  of  Missouri. 
Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  there  is 
an  80-county  area  that  includes  27.8 
million  acres,  about  half  of  which  is 


cropland.  This  area— northwest  Mis- 
souri, southwest  Iowa,  southeast  Ne- 
braska, and  northeast  Kansas— needs  a 
great  deal  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, and  this  special  areas  proposal,  as 
authorized  by  the  1981  farm  act,  calls 
for  a  20-year  program  spending  about 
$3  billion.  Such  a  program  is  a  massive 
undertaking,  and  one  that  budgetary 
constraints  probably  will  not  allow. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  should  not  continue  the  task  of 
getting  these  highly  erosive  croplands 
out  of  production.  Title  IV  of  H.R. 
3457  is  a  good  step  in  that  direction. 

My  final  remarks  concern  title  II, 
the  sodbuster  title.  Again,  this  lan- 
guage reacts  to  the  fact  that  Federal 
farm  policy  encourages  the  plowing 
out  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
is  not  suitable  for  cropping.  Generally, 
the  problem  and  the  potential  for  dis- 
aster may  be  more  likely  in  the  arid 
and  scmiarid  Western  States  where 
rangeland— fragile  even  for  that  pur- 
pose—is being  turned  over  and  planted 
to  a  cash  crop.  Most  everyone  agrees 
some  Federal  action  must  be  taken  be- 
cause it  is  Federal  policy  that  encour- 
ages it.  There  is  disagreement  as  to 
how  much  cross-compliance  is  too 
much  Federal  interference.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  telling  an  individual  what  to  do 
with  his  land,  only  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  no  longer  support 
that  kind  of  activity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion both  have  expressed  legitimate 
concerns  as  to  the  effect  of  title  II  as 
the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture 
passed  it  last  month.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  maintains  that  there  is 
sufficient  disincentive  to  plowout  mar- 
ginal lands  in  language  that  compri-ses 
S.  663.  and  that  H.R.  3457  goes  far 
beyond  the  original  concepts  of  the 
sodbuster  proposal.  As  the  Farm 
Bureau  notes: 

A  farmer  could  plow  up  10  acres  of  highly 
erodible  land,  plant  it  to  corn  and  thus  find 
himself  ineligible  for  any  Federal  farm  ben- 
efits on  any  other  land  that  he  may  culti- 
vate that  year.  f 

We  will  hear  a  great  deal  during  this 
debate  about  this  legislation  setting 
the  precedent  for  Federal  land  con- 
trols, and  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  private  owner- 
ship rights.  Admittedly,  any  kind  of 
cross-compliance  strikes  at  most  farm- 
ers' attitudes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  intervene  in  the 
uses  of  privately  held  land. 

Let  me  point  out  .so  that  none  of  my 
colleagues  misunderstand:  The  admin- 
istration opposes  several  aspects  of 
this  legislation.  The  administration 
seeks  a  less  restrictive  sodbuster  title, 
and  apparently  believes  funds  devoted 
to  land  retirement  are  not  wisely 
spent. 


Finally,  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
needed  now— not  next  year  in  the 
farm  bill  because  there  it  will  be  lost 
in  other,  bigger  issues,  and  frankly,  I 
think  this  is  a  big  issue  that  has  been 
put  for  too  long.  I  urge  pa.s.sage  of 
H.R. 3457. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colem/>n). 
for  a  very  fine  explanation  of  the 
entire  bill  and  also  for  his  wonderful 
cooperation  that  he  has  offered  in 
putting  this  bill  together. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  promote  soil 
con.servation  in  the  United  Slates. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Jones,  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  pro- 
mote soil  conservation,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man from  Missouri,  which  we  all  know 
is  one  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  this  Government. 

My  district  in  Iowa  is  farmland. 
Farmers  there  grow  grain  and  produce 
cattle  and  hogs.  I  have  heard  from 
many,  many  people  about  their  con- 
cern for  conserving  soil  and  preventing 
erosion. 

They  express  two  major  concerns. 
First,  they  say  they  need  help  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  conserve  their  soils. 
They  say  that  many  farmers  are  care- 
ful stewards  of  the  land.  But  some  of 
their  neighbors  are  not  conservation 
farmers.  Yet  the  careful  stewards  and 
the  other  farmers  both  have  access  to 
the  Federal  agricultural  programs. 
They  tell  me  this  should  not  be  so. 

I  know  that  the  .soil  erosion  problem 
is  a  threat  to  American  agriculture, 
which  is  the  most  important  industry 
in  our  Nation.  Almost  daily  the  extent 
of  the  erosion  problem  is  documented. 
We  see  the  -soil  erosion  problem  in 
news  articles,  on  radio,  on  television 
documentaries,  in  magazine,  and  in 
books. 

There  was  dramatic  evidence  of  wind 
erosion  in  April  of  this  year  when 
people  in  Ohio  saw  and  felt  soil  from 
the  Southwest  during  a  strong  wind- 
storm. I  hear  from  my  constituents 
about  their  concerns  for  the  soil.  I 
hear  this  not  only  from  farmers  but 
from  the  people  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

I  believe  our  Nation  is  blessed  with 
the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  world. 
And  we  in  Iowa  may  be  the  fortunate 
ones  to  have  some  of  the  best  of  the 
best.  In  Iowa  over  90  percent  of  all  our 
land  is  in  agricultural  uses.  Three  out 
of  every  four  acres  are  used  for  crops. 
From  this  you  can  see  that  soil  erosion 
is   indeed   a   major   issue   to    lowans. 


They  tell  me  that  much  erosion  could 
be  prevented  with  better  land  manage- 
ment. 

And  it  is  right  that  lowans  are  con- 
cerned. For  along  with  being  bles.sed 
with  some  of  the  world's  best  soils,  we 
have  the  burden  that  these  same  soils 
wash  away  at  an  astonishing  rate.  For 
every  acre  of  Iowa  land  that  is  cropped 
we  lo.se.  on  the  average.  12  tons  of  soil 
a  year.  That  is  three  dump  trucks  of 
.soil  from  every  acre  of  erodible  land 
that  grows  our  corn  and  soybeans  and 
other  crops.  Erosion  depletes  the  land 
that  feeds  people  in  our  country.  Ero- 
sion depletes  the  land  that  produces 
grain  for  export  and  the  land  that  pro- 
duces feed  for  livestock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  this 
erosion  take  away  the  soil  that  grows 
the  food.  The  eroded  .soil  does  further 
damage  to  water  and  other  land.  The 
soil  that  washes  from  the  30  million 
acres  of  Iowa  farmland  fills  harbors, 
rivers,  streams,  reservoirs,  and  ponds. 
It  damages  roads  and  maybe  even  a 
neighbor's  farm.  It  costs  uncounted 
dollars  to  repair  or  clean  up  after  this 
damage. 

I  know  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  $2  a  cubic  yard  to  dredge 
sediment  from  a  river  or  a  harbor.  And 
that  is  after  the  dredging  operation  is 
all  set  up.  It  costs  even  more  for  clean- 
ing up  the  results  of  erosion  when  this 
is  not  a  continuous  cleanup  operation. 
I  believe  that  we  must  take  further 
actions  than  those  we  have  taken  so 
far  to  stop  erosion  and  to  keep  our 
farmland  productive.  For  this  reason  I 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  3457.  a  bill  to 
promote  soil  conservation  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
continuously  supported  soil  conserva- 
tion programs.  I  am  proud  that  I  had  a 
part  in  strengthening  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  important  because  it 
would  help  to  assure  that  our  soil  con- 
servation efforts  and  Federal  farm 
programs  no  longer  work  at  odds  with 
one  another,  as  they  sometimes  do 
today.  As  you  know.  H.R.  3457  would 
deny  farm  price  supports  to  those  who 
put  fragile  lands  into  row  crop  produc- 
tion, and  would  recognize  those  who 
currently  put  erosion-prone  acres  into 
grass  and  legumes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3457  takes  three 
new  approaches  to  soil  conservation.  It 
corrects  the  continuing  problem  of  our 
farm  programs  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  soil  conservation  programs. 
The  bill  also  asks  for  a  study  of  volun- 
tary set -aside  methods.  And  it  calls  for 
long-term  contracts  for  landowners  to 
retire  their  erosion-prone  land  into  a 
conservation  reserve. 

Farming  on  highly  erodible  land  re- 
quires special  attention  if  soil  produc- 
tivity is  to  be  maintained.  The  special 
attention  is  farming  according  to  an 
approved  conservation  system.  Many 
farmers  already  follow  conservation 
systems,  but  not  all  farmers  do. 


Under  the  first  provision  of  this  bill, 
if  in  the  future  a  person  begins  to 
farm  highly  erodible  land  and  does  not 
follow  an  approved  conser\ation 
system,  then  that  person  will  be  ineli- 
gible for  some  Federal  farm  benefits. 
These  programs  are  price  support  or 
similar  payments,  crop  insurance,  dis- 
aster payments  and  some  types  of 
loans. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  had 
helped  to  strengthen  this  bill.  The 
change  was  to  this  provision  which 
now  applies  to  all  crops  on  all  of  the 
person's  land.  If  we  are  serious  about 
preventing  erosion.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  must  be  serious  about  this,  then  I 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  benefit  the  person  who 
brings  highly  erodible  land  into  culti- 
vation. This  is  the  first  of  the  three 
approaches  for  soil  conservation  that 
are  included  in  this  bill. 

For  some  time  now  farm  organiza- 
tions and  conservation  groups  have 
been  proposing  programs  where 
people  would  voluntarily  set  aside 
cropland  that  is  erodible.  This  land 
would  be  planted  in  grass  or  legumes 
instead  of  crops  in  order  to  build  the 
soil's  productivity  or  to  conserve  the 
.soil.  In  the  legislation  before  us.  the 
Congress  asks  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  study  proposals  such  as 
these.  The  study  would  look  at  desig- 
nating these  set-aside  lands  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  normal  cropland  acreage 
base,  or  conservation-use  acreage,  and 
at  the  effects  on  water  quality  of  set- 
aside  programs. 

In  the  earlier  version  of  this  bill  a 
voluntary  set-aside  program  is  includ- 
ed. This  provision  was  watered  down 
so  that  it  now  calls  for  a  study.  It  is  a 
disappointment  that  the  program  had 
to  be  put  off  to  a  later  year.  The  study 
I  have  just  described  is  the  second  new 
approach  to  soil  conservation  in  H.R. 
3457. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  approach  is 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  In 
this  program  the  owner  or  operator  of 
erosion-prone  cropland  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  to  convert  this  cropland 
to  less  intensive  use.  In  return  the  Sec- 
retary will  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, share  the  cost  of  the  conserva- 
tion measures  and  pay  an  annual  land 
rental  fee  for  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract. Or  the  owner  could  alternatively 
choo.se  to  permanently  retire  the  crop- 
land base  and  allotment  history  for 
such  land. 

The  importance  of  this  is  that  land 
not  presently  needed  for  food  produc- 
tion may  be  retired  for  a  specified 
time  period,  conserving  the  land  while 
at  the  same  time  bringing  crop  produc- 
tion into  balance  with  demand.  If  land 
in  the  conservation  reserve  is  needed 
at  a  later  date  for  food  production,  the 
contract  can  be  modified  to  allow  this. 
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These  three  new  approaches  are  con-     positive    conservation    methods.    And     have  a  significant  surplus  in  virtually 
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In  conclusion,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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These  three  new  approaches  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  They  also 
assure  that  taxpayer  dollars  spent  for 
agricultural  programs  do  not  undercut 
the  conservation  being  accomplished 
under  other  programs.  Time  for  con- 
serving our  soil  is  running  out.  We 
need  to  deal  more  aggressively  with 
this  problem.  With  this  legislation  we 
have  begun  to  implement  more  effec- 
tive conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  for  what  he  has  done  with 
this  bill.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  first 
step  in  what  needs  to  be  done  for  our 
total  soil  erosion  problems,  but  at  least 
this  committee  has  now  moved  for- 
ward, stepped  forward,  to  say  that  we 
are  not  going  to  sit  by  and  let  this  con- 
tinue. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  taken  this  step  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  I  have  been  able 
to  have  a  part  in  what  is  being  done 
here.  I  commend  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones)  as  well  as  our  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  their  action. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  help  but  begin  by  observing 
that  if  Samuel  Clemens  were  alive 
today.  I  am  sure  that  his  commentary 
on  the  erosion  problems  facing  our 
country  would  be  that  soil  conserva- 
tion is  second  only  to  the  weather  in 
problems  that  we  all  talk  about,  but  do 
nothing  to  remedy.  The  bill  before  us 
today  goes  far  to  alter  that  oversight 
and  strengthen  our  national  commit- 
ment to  effective  soil  conservation. 
That  is  why  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3457. 

Now.  I  know  that  there  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  facts,  figures,  and  statistics 
thrown  around  today  and  one  does  not 
have  to  have  a  crystal  ball  to  predict 
that,  by  the  time  we  have  finished, 
most  Members  will  not  want  to  hear 
about  this  subject  again  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Yet,  there  is  no  issue  more  vital  to 
our  country's  future  strength  and  sta- 
bility—and here  is  why. 

American  prominence  and  leader- 
ship in  agriculture  is  no  accident— we 
have  had  the  edge  on  production  from 
the  beginning  becau.se  there  is  more 
high  quality  land  available  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  maintain 
that  edge  only  so  long  as  our  greatest 
natural  resource— our  soil— remains 
intact.  And.  the  way  things  are  going 
right  now.  that  will  not  last  long. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  tells 
us  that  we  are  losing  6.5  billion  tons  of 
topsoil  annually  to  erosion  and  that 
somewhere  around  70  percent  of  our 
cropland  and  rangeland  is  in  need  of 


positive  conservation  methods.  And 
the  problem  is  getting  worse,  not 
better. 

Now.  we  throw  the  word  •billion  " 
around  so  much  in  this  Chamber  that 
I  sometimes  feel  we  have  become 
numb  to  it.  Accordingly,  allow  me  to 
translate  that  last  statistic  into  more 
tangible  numbers.  Simply  stated,  it 
means  that  we  lose  over  2  bushels  of 
topsoil  for  every  bushel  of  corn  we 
produce  each  year. 

If  that  erosion  rate  is  not  minimized, 
the  cost  of  producing  food  in  the 
United  States  will  double  in  the  next 
50  years.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
anyone  here  today  or  listening  to 
these  proceedings  on  their  televisions 
who  is  not  concerned  about  that  fact. 

In  the  very  long  run.  this  uncon- 
trolled erosion  may  not  only  increase 
the  cost  of  producing  food  but  ulti- 
mately threaten  our  very  ability  to 
produce  that  food.  The  day  that 
occurs,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  our  country— for  if  history 
teaches  us  one  thing,  it  is  that  a  gov- 
ernment remains  strong  only  so  long 
as  it  can  feed  its  people. 

:::  1420 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  uncle  who 
teaches  Greek  at  one  of  the  colleges  in 
our  country.  You  might  say.  "What 
does  a  profe.ssor  of  the  Greek  depart- 
ment have  to  do  with  something  deal- 
ing with  agriculture?"  He  suggested 
that  a  study  of  world  history  will  show 
that  a  country  has  remained  the  lead- 
ing country  of  the  world  only  as  long 
as  it  had  a  policy  to  serve  food  to  its 
people.  If  we  are  not  concerned  about 
.soil  conservation  and  active  productive 
land  in  this  country,  we  may  jeopard- 
ize not  only  our  ability  to  serve  our 
people  but.  more  importantly,  our 
ability  and  potential  as  a  world  leader. 
That  is  why  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
so  important. 

H.R.  3457  addresses  the  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  our  country  faces  by 
creating  two  new  conservation  pro- 
grams and  ordering  a  study  of  an  ex- 
isting program  to  see  if  greater  accom- 
modation can  be  made  for  those  who 
wish  to  participate  in  acreage-reduc- 
tion programs  yet  practice  an  impor- 
tant conservation  technique— crop  ro- 
tation. 

First,  title  II  of  the  bill  discourages 
future  cultivation  of  highly  erodible 
lands— Soil  Conservation  Service  clas- 
sifications IVe.  Vie.  VII.  and  VIII. 
This  is  a  significant  policy  change 
from  current  Federal  commodity  pro- 
grams that  often  encourage  produc- 
tion on  highly  erodible  land  when 
target  prices  exceed  market  prices. 

This  is  especially  troublesome  in  a 
time  of  surplus  production  such  as 
that  we  presently  face.  For  example, 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  rural 
land  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  is 
highly  erodible— some  6.6  million 
acres.  Now.  despite  the  fact  that  we 


have  a  significant  surplus  in  virtually 
every  feed  grain  area.  20  percent  of 
this  highly  erodible  land  is  currently 
cultivated— 1.3  million  acres. 

Given  this  surplus,  one  fact  is  obvi- 
ous—we certainly  do  not  need  more 
highly  erodible  land  cultivated  at  this 
time.  And  title  II  of  H.R.  3457  would 
discourage  such  activity  by  denying 
eligibility  for  Federal  commodity  price 
support  programs  to  producers  who 
place  newly  cultivated  highly  erodible 
land  into  production. 

Now.  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  sodbuster  title  will  not 
remedy  the  current  erosion  problems 
we  face.  However,  it  will  prevent  those 
problems  from  getting  worse  in  the 
future. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  attacks  the  current  erosion 
problems  head  on  by  creating  a  paid 
conservation  reserve  program  in  which 
USDA  would  contract  with  producers 
to  take  "erosion-prone"  lands  out  of 
production  for  between  7  and  15  years. 
Erosion-prone  lands  include  all  highly 
erodible  classifications  plus  SCS  classi- 
fication Ille. 

From  a  Wisconsin  perspective.  3.2 
million  acres— some  30.7  percent— of 
our  10.5  million  acres  of  erosion-prone 
land  is  currently  under  cultivation. 
Such  a  long-term  paid  diversion  would 
provide  additional  incentives  for  pro- 
ducers to  take  this  most  erodible  land 
out  of  production  and.  thus,  so  far 
toward  solving  the  overall  erosion 
problems  we  face. 

Now.  I  realize  that  the  $225  million 
authorized  for  this  program  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
$180  billion  Federal  deficits.  At  the 
same  time.  I  am  reminded  of  the  tele- 
vision commercials  for  oil  filters  where 
the  mechanic  says,  "you  can  pay  me 
now.  or  pay  me  later."  Clearly,  that  is 
the  situation  we  face  in  the  soil  con- 
servation area,  for  what  we  save  in 
outlays  today  we  will  pay  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  one  hundred-fold  in  consumer 
food  subsidies  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  III  of 
the  bill  provides  for  a  USDA  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  permitting  producers 
who  engage  in  crop  rotation  to  partici- 
pate in  future  acreage  diversion  and 
payment-in-kind  programs.  Presently, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  these  pro- 
ducers to  establish  the  commodity 
base  necessary  for  participation. 

Crop  rotation  is  quite  possibly  the 
most  commonly  used  soil  conservation 
method  in  Wisconsin  and  it  is  not  only 
unfair  to  bar  producers  who  rotate 
crops  from  the  benefits  of  payment-in- 
kind  programs  but  such  a  prohibition 
also  discourages  the  future  use  of  this 
conservation  technique.  As  such,  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  positive 
recommendations  of  this  study  and 
implementing  them  in  the  1985  farm 
bill. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  reiterate  my  support  for  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  It  is  indeed 
the  ounce  of  prevention  that  will  be 
worth  a  pound  of  cure  in  future  years. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
3457. 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3457,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1984. 

H.R.  3457  contains  several  interrelat- 
ed provisions  that  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  soil  conservation 
on  our  more  highly  erodible  land.  The 
first  portion  of  the  bill,  commonly 
known  as  sodbuster  legislation,  would 
provide  incentives  to  keep  highly  erod- 
ible land  not  now  in  production  from 
being  used  to  cultivate  crops.  The 
other  major  portion  of  the  bill,  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  would 
provide  authority  for  assistance  to  be 
made  available  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  convert  erosion-prone  land, 
which  currently  is  in  production,  to 
less  intensive  uses  that  conserve  and 
improve  soil  and  water  resources. 

H.R.  3457  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ed 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation. 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development,  and 
jointly  sponsored  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  many  other  Members  of 
the  House.  In  all.  it  is  .sponsored  by  35 
Members.  It  enjoys  broad  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  was  report- 
ed by  the  committee  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  38  ayes  to  1  nay. 

Before  I  proceed  further.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ed  Jones.  The  bill  is 
before  the  House  in  large  part  because 
of  his  dedication  and  tireless  efforts. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  conservation  movement  and  has 
largely  been  responsible  for  much  of 
the  conservation  legislation  enacted 
into  law  since  he  became  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  1977.  In  addition, 
through  the  oversight  activities  of  his 
subcommittee,  he  has  done  much  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  need 
for  improved  methods  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  to  prod  the  administration  to 
take  seriously  its  obligations  to  this 
end. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  describe 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3457. 

Title  II.  the  sodbuster  provisions, 
would  deny  benefits  on  agricultural 
programs  to  persons  who,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  bring 
highly  erodible  land  into  cultivation 
on  a  field  in  which  the  predominant 
class  of  land  is  highly  erodible.  as  de- 
fined in  this  act.  Each  such  person 
would  be  ineligible,  as  to  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  he  produces  during 
that  crop  year,  for  any  type  of  Federal 
price  support,  any  type  of  Federal 
income  assistance  or  production  ad- 
justment payment,  any  farm  storage 
facility  loan,  any  Federal  crop  insur- 


ance, any  disaster  payments,  or  any 
new  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  the  loan  will 
contribute  to  excessive  erosion  on 
highly  erodible  land. 

The  bill  provides  several  exemptions 
from  these  requirements.  There  is  an 
exemption  for  those  producers  whose 
commodities  produced  on  highly  erodi- 
ble land  were  produced  under  an  ap- 
proved conservation  system.  This  ex- 
emption is  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  landow-ners  will  not  be  con- 
tributing to  excessive  erosion  on  frag- 
ile lands.  The  bill  provides  additional 
exemptions  to  avoid  imposing  any  ret- 
roactive restrictions  on  agricultural 
producers  who  made  farming  decisions 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  this 
new  program.  Thus,  the  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  the  provisions  would  not 
apply  to  a  producer  if  all  the  crops  he 
produced  on  highly  erodible  land  were 
produced  during  the  1973  through 
1984  crop  years,  or  were  planted 
before  enactment  of  the  bill  or  during 
a  crop  year  beginning  before  the  date 
of  enactment.  Finally,  the  committee 
bill  also  would  not  apply  to  any  agri- 
cultural loan  made  before  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  Members 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  imposes  de- 
mands on  any  farmer  or  rancher  con- 
cerning what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
with  his  or  her  land.  What  the  bill 
does  do  is  simply  state  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  no  longer  subsidize 
producers  who  choose  to  cultivate 
highly  erodible  land  using  farming 
practices  that  are  not  in  conformity 
with  an  approved  conservation  system. 
The  committee  believes  that  efforts, 
such  as  those  contained  in  title  II.  to 
prevent  excessive  amounts  of  addition- 
al soil  erosion  make  sense  in  terms  of 
the  national  economy  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Soil  erosion  is  a  serious  national 
problem  which  has  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  valuable  topsoil  in  many  agricultur- 
al areas.  The  most  reliable  estimates 
of  soil  erosion  in  the  United  States  ob- 
tained in  1977.  the  latest  date  for 
which  such  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showed  that  38  million  acres  of  crop- 
land—11  percent  of  the  total  cropland 
in  the  United  States— was  eroding  in 
excess  of  15  tons  per  acre  annually.  In 
any  key  wheat-producing  areas  the 
soil  loss  averages  about  30  tons  per 
acre,  reaching  as  much  as  100  tons  per 
acre  in  some  areas  under  extreme  con- 
ditions. In  1982.  the  acres  of  highly 
erodible  land  already  under  cultivation 
amounted  to  about  45  million  acres. 
There  is  the  potential  of  another  247 
million  acres  of  highly  erodible  land 
not  now  in  cultivation  that  could  be 
brought  into  production  unless 
checked. 

When    fragile    lands   are   converted 
into  cropland  without  the  installation 


of  a  conservation  system,  the  Nation 
pays  the  costs  of  this  conversion  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  Government 
often  subsidizes  the  production  from 
these  erodible  lands  through  various 
farm  support  programs  and  subsidized 
irrigation  water.  In  addition,  many  in- 
dividuals, farms,  industries,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  located  down- 
stream of  the  converted  land  end  up 
paying  the  most  significant  costs.  For 
instance,  the  sediment  resulting  from 
erosion  is  costing  the  Nation  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  as  it  fills 
up  valuable  reservoirs,  increases  the 
frequency  and  seriousness  of  floods, 
clogs  navigation  facilities  and  canals, 
interferes  with  industrial  hydraulic 
equipment,  increases  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing drinking  water  supplies,  destroys 
valuable  aquatic  wildlife,  and  substan- 
tially diminishes  the  recreational  po- 
tential of  downstream  waters.  The  nu- 
trients, pesticides,  and  other  contami- 
nants carried  into  waterways  with  the 
eroded  soil  exacerbate  all  of  these 
problems  and  create  still  others. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3457  will  not  stop 
erosion,  and  in  fact  it  will  not  correct 
the  problems  which  already  exist. 
However,  this  initiative  is  clearly  a 
reasonable  and  much  needed  step  in 
the  direction  of  slowing  down  the  rate 
at  which  future  conversions  of  fragile 
lands  add  to  these  problems. 

H.R.  3457  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  by  regulation,  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure under  which  a  person  who  is 
adversely  affected  by  any  determina- 
tion made  under  the  bill  may  seek 
review  of  the  determination.  This  pro- 
vision was  included  to  protect  produc- 
ers against  arbitrary  decisions  made  by 
the  Department.  It  would  assure  that 
producers  are  provided  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  review  of  determinations  of 
land  classification  that  trigger  the  ap- 
plication of  the  program  ineligibility 
provisions  as  well  as  a  review  of  deter- 
minations as  to  specific  denials  of  pro- 
gram benefits.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  may  occur  on  these  issues.  It 
should  be  noted  that  H.R.  3457  does 
not  make  determinations  of  the  Secre- 
tary final,  and  thus  any  person  that  is 
aggrieved  by  administrative  determi- 
nations, after  conclusion  of  the  appeal 
process  may  seek  judicial  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  before  February  16.  1985.  to 
submit  to  the  congressional  agricultur- 
al committees  a  report  on  various  vol- 
untary set-aside  programs.  It  is  pri- 
marily addressed  to  an  issue  which 
many  persons  claim  results  in  unfairly 
penalizing  farmers  who  divert  land  to 
conservation  uses  under  those  pro- 
grams. To  assist  in  handling  this  issue 
in  future  farm  legislation,  the  report  is 
required  to  include  an  analysis  of  a 
program  under  which  persons  who  set 
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aside  cropland  to  perennial  grasses  or 
legumes  as  part  of  a  crop  rotation  pat- 
tern may  qualify  under  future  com- 
modity programs  to  have  the  lands 
designated:  First,  as  cropland  in  rota- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
normal  acreage  base  for  the  farm;  or. 
second,  as  set-aside  or  conserving-use 
acreage  under  those  programs. 

For  several  years  conservationists 
have  contended  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment farm  price  support  and  produc- 
tion control  programs  unfairly  reward 
farmers  who  have  overutilized  their 
marginal  lands  through  row  crop  pro- 
duction, while  penalizing  farmers  who 
have  kept  marginal  lands  in  conserv- 
ing uses  or  practiced  a  conservation- 
oriented  crop  rotation  program.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  study  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  title 
III  will  suggest  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem that  could  be  included  in  the  1985 
farm  bill  if  legislation  is  needed. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  3457.  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  establishes  a  program 
under  which  farmers  would  agree  to 
carry  out  conservation  measures  on 
erosion-prone  lands  under  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  periods  of  7  to  15  years. 

In  the  conservation  reserve  con- 
tract with  USDA.  the  farmer  would 
agree  to  lake  specified  erosion-prone 
land  out  of  annual  row  crop  produc- 
tion and  put  it  in  a  more  conserving 
but  productive  pursuit  such  as  pas- 
ture, hay,  or  timber.  The  farmer  would 
be  paid  an  annual  rental  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  transition  to  a  less 
profitable  but  more  soil-conserving 
use.  Farmers  could  also  be  assisted 
with  cost  sharing  for  installing  conser- 
vation practices,  establishing  grasses, 
or  planting  trees. 

At  present  the  annual  production 
adjustment  programs  have  some  seri- 
ous shortcomings  with  respect  to 
achieving  conservation.  First,  the  pro- 
grams operate  on  a  year-to-year  basis, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for 
farmers  to  incorporate  a  long-term 
conservation  system  into  short-term 
program  requirements.  Also,  no  at- 
tempt is  now  made  to  selectively  enroll 
erosion-prone  cropland  into  the  cur- 
rent set-aside  programs. 

The  program  would  allow  farmers  to 
reap  commercial  benefits  from  land 
entered  in  the  conservation  reserve. 
Some  commercial  uses  which  would  be 
considered  include  grazing  or  the  u.se 
of  the  land  for  hay,  seed,  or  timber 
production.  The  rental  rate  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  entering  the  program  is 
based  on  bids  offered  by  the  farmers. 
The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  cou- 
pling a  commercial  use  with  the  bid 
procedure  will  result  in  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  Government  and  smooth  a  per- 
manent transition  to  conservation 
uses. 

Under  the  bill,  payments  to  produc- 
ers would  not  exceed  $50  million  for 
contracts    entered    into    during    fiscal 


year  1985,  $75  million  for  contracts  en- 
tered into  during  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$100  million  for  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  fiscal  year  1987.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  this  level  of 
funding  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
overall  national  need.  At  a  rental  rate 
of  $30  per  acre  annually  for  a  contract 
term  of  10  years,  the  authorized  fund- 
ing of  $225  million  over  3  years  would 
divert  750.000  acres  to  more  conserv- 
ing uses. 

Without  question,  the  program  will 
vary  greatly  in  its  utility,  cost  per  acre, 
and  effectiveness  from  one  region  to 
another.  However.  H.R.  3457  provides 
a  prudent  and  cautious  start  which 
the  committee  is  an.xious  to  have  Initi- 
ated. 

In  summary.  H.R.  3457  provides  an 
integrated  approach  to  protection  of 
our  Nation's  soil  resources— it  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Members.* 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3457.  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act.  This  legislation, 
which  would  prohibit  the  payment  of 
certain  agriculture  incentives  to  per- 
sons who  produce  certain  agricultural 
commodities  on  highly  erodible  land, 
is  very  much  needed.  It  is  of  impor 
tance  to  all  Americans— rural,  subur- 
ban, and  urban— with  a  stake  in  our 
Nation's  ability  to  retain  its  agricultur- 
al resource  base  and  productivity. 

The  drought  last  summer  combined 
with  the  PIK  program  have  dimin- 
ished our  crop  surpluses  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  prices  has  provided 
economic  incentives  to  farmers  to 
bring  into  production  previously  un- 
cultivated lands  that  are  susceptible  to 
erosion.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  estimated  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately 421  million  acres  of  land 
under  current  production,  more  than 
40  million  are  erosion  prone.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  another  250  million  acres 
of  marginal  and  fragile  land  could  be 
converted  to  production  to  meet  the 
economic  incentives  that  are  presently 
operating.  Today,  we  face  an  erosion 
problem,  which  some  are  comparing  to 
the  dust  situation  which  plagued  our 
Nation  in  the  1930's. 

This  measure  would  set  up  counter- 
incentives  by  denying  access  to  several 
types  of  Federal  farm  assistance  pro- 
grams to  those  farmers  who  choose  to 
convert  fragile  land  to  production. 
Under  this  legislation,  access  to  Feder- 
al price  supports,  crop  loans,  farm  fa- 
cility loans  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, disaster  payments,  and  new 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  farmers  who  choose  not  to 
cooperate  in  soil  conservation.  Erodi- 
ble land  would  be  defined  under  this 
legislation  utilizing  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  classifications,  or  as  any 
land  which  has  an  erosion  rate  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  average  erosion 
rate  in  the  State  for  the  same  type  of 
soil.  Farmers  would  be  able  to  request 
judicial  review  of  a  finding  that  land 


brought  under  cultivation  is  highly 
erodible. 

Additionally,  this  measure  would  es- 
tablish a  soil  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram which  would  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  7-  to 
15-year  contracts  with  farmers  to 
remove  erosion  prone  crop  land  from 
production,  shifting  it  to  use  as  pas- 
ture land,  or  soil  conserving  planting, 
utilizing  trees  or  grasses. 

Finally,  H.R.  3457  would  establish 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  study  to  evaluate  voluntary  set- 
aside  programs  that  seek  to  enhance 
soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
very  important  to  urban  Americans, 
who  depend  for  their  food  supply 
upon  a  productive  and  conserving  agri- 
cultural sector.  The  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  our  natural  resources 
and  our  soil  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  constituency  I  represent 
and  indeed  to  all  Americans  and  the 
world. 

As  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3457.» 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  will  complete  debate  on 
this  bill  on  another  legislative  day.  Is 
that  correct? 

I  would  ask  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man if  he  would  respond. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that 
is  the  plan.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  I  plan  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  are  not  here 
today  who  would  like  to  have  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee)  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3457  >  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain agriculture  incentive  to  persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities on  highly  erodible  land;  to 
allow  farmers  who  plant  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  as  a  means  of 
building  soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or 
protecting  land  from  wind  and  water 
erosion,  to  enter  a  certified  voluntary 
set -aside  program;  and  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
long-term  contracts  with  farmers  to 
remove    certain    erosion-prone    lands 
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from  cultivation,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill.  H.R.  3457. 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  Is  there  objection  to 
the    reque.st    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
with  my  special  order  prior  to  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1430 


MARXIST     SANDINISTA     REGIME 
IN     NICARAGUA     IS     ATTEMPT- 
ING      TO       MANIPULATE       THE 
CONGRESS       AND       AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  OPINION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Virginia    (Mr.    White- 
HURST)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  I  have  heard  many  of 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  press. 
refer  to  •poverty-stricken  '  Nicaragua. 
The  implications  have  been  that  it  is  a 
small,  helpless  nation  beset  by  outside 
forces  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
States— that  it  is  somehow  a  David  to 
our  Goliath  through  no  fault  of  its 
own.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  well-financed  propaganda  cam- 
paign being  carried  out  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Indeed,  the  Marxist  Sandinista 
regime  of  Nicaragua  is  not  only  ex- 
porting its  violent  revolution  to  neigh- 
boring free  states,  it  is  exporting  its 
Marxist  propaganda  to  the  United 
States.  The  Sandinistas  are  working 
hard  to  manipulate  U.S.  public  opin- 
ion and  to  lobby  the  Congre.ss.  In  fact, 
they  even  have  an  assistant  to  the 
President  from  the  Carter  administra- 
tion among  those  doing  their  bidding. 
The  Nicaraguans  have  spent,  and  are 
spending,  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
political  propaganda  activites  in  the 
United  States. 

Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
a  major  Washington  law  firm,  has  en- 
gaged in  political  propaganda  and  lob- 
bying activities  for  the  Sandinista 
regime.  From  September  1983  to  Feb- 
ruary 1984  alone,  the  firm  handled 
nearly  $100,000  in  services  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Sandinista  regime. 


What  have  the  Sandinistas  bought 
from  this  important  Washington  firm 
in  the  last  few  years? 

According  to  the  records  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  law  firm  has  been 
acting  as  a  foreign  agent  for  the  Nica- 
raguans. The  following  items  from  the 
records  of  the  Internal  Security  Sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Division  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  law-  firm's  activities 
for  the  Sandinistas: 

Preparing  or  disseminating  political 
propaganda  by  advertising  campaigns, 
magazine  or  newspaper  articles,  press 
releases,  pamphlets  or  other  publica- 
tions, letters  or  telegrams,  and  lectures 
or  speeches. 

Disseminating  political  propaganda 
to  public  officials,  legislators.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  newspapers,  editors, 
civic  groups  or  associations,  libraries, 
and  educational  institutions. 

Representing  Nicaragua  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  that  may  affect 
the  interests  of  Nicaragua,  including 
contacts  with  Members  of  Congress. 

Efforts  to  pressure  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  criminal  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities against  Nicaraguan  exiles 
living  in  the  United  States. 

The  records  of  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  detail  the 
intensive  effort  made  by  the  Sandi- 
nista surrogates  to  lobby  Members  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  one  could  say  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  intervening  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  diplomatic  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention in  domestic  policies  is.  at 
best,  a  matter  of  diplomatic  niceties 
anyway. 

In  addition  to  their  Washington  law 
firm,  the  Sandinistas  have  engaged  a 
New  York  public  relations  firm. 
Agendas  International. 

Again  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  this  firm  has  acted  as 
a  foreign  agent  for  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment's Embassy  and  U.S.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations.  Let  me  quote 
from  their  contract,  which  calls  for 
the  following  services  to  be  performed: 
Agendas  International  will  perform  public 
affairs/public  relations  services  for  the  vari- 
ous missions  of  Nicaragua  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  six  months,  which 
term  of  service  shall  begin  on  this  dale 
(September  20.  19833.  These  services  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

A.  INrORMATION,  MONITORING  AND  ANALYSIS 

1.  A  minimum  of  biweekly  briefing  papers 
and  .se.ssions  with  Embassy  personnel  on 
U.S.  public  opinion  of  the  critical  mihtary. 
political,  moral,  social  and  economic  issues 
regarding  inlernalional  relations  with  Nica- 
ragua. 

2.  A  monthly  summary  in  abstract  form  of 
news  articles  in  the  press  and  leading  maga- 
zines on  computer  print-outs. 

3.  A  weekly  custom-edited  videocas.setle 
tape  of  the  more  than  50  hours  of  major 
network  television  news  and  public  affairs 
programs  during  each  seven  days,  and  will 
include  a  one-hour  edited  tape  of  the  news 
program  segments  on  Nicaragua  and  fully 


taped  specials  or  news  interviews  on  Nicara- 
gua or  with  Nicaraguan  personalities. 

4.  The  monitoring  and  retrieval  of  impor- 
tant documents,  reports  and  special  publica- 
tions with  direct  bearing  on  Nicaragua's  in- 
terests from  sources  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  to  be  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  they  are  received. 

5.  A  bi-monthly  analysis  of  U.S.  federal 
and  states'  legislation  that  may  have  a  posi- 
tive or  negative  impact  on  Nicaragua,  with 
and  emphasize  this  strategy  planning  and 
recommendations  as  necessary. 

B.  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

1.  Design  and  maintenance  of  a  mailing 
list  of  an  estimated  5.000-7.000  names  drawn 
from  U.S.  Government,  business,  financial 
community,  church  and  news  media  with 
subcategories. 

2.  Edited  quarterly  updates  on  develop- 
ments in  Nicaragua,  including  the  economy, 
foreign  policy  and  other  news  of  interest  to 
U.S.  readers  to  be  mailed  to  Congress,  the 
media  and  other  special  segments  of  the 
above  mailing  list. 

3.  A  minimum  of  two  mailings  of  reprints 
of  news  media  materials  on  Nicaragua, 
speeches,  reports  and  statements  of  impor- 
tance concerning  Nicaragua. 

4.  And  again  emphasis,  the  placement  of 
Nicaraguan  officials  on  U.S.  radio,  TV  news 
and  public  affairs  programs,  maintaining 
constant  contacts  icit/i  the  media,  strategy 
and  recommendations  for  press  releases  and 
press  conferences,  the  promotion  of  op-ed 
pieces  and  other  articles  in  major  publica- 
tions and  in  sectors  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  East  Coast. 

5.  Maintaining  contact  with  key  staff 
aides  and  Members  of  Congress  to  organize 
briefings,  respond  to  requests  for  special  in- 
formation, arrange  meetings  between  offi- 
cials of  Nicaragua  and  Members  of  Congress 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nicaragua, 
and  make  recommendations  for  lobbying 
specific  issues. 

C.  STRATEGY  PLANNING  AND  COUNSELING 

1.  Weekly  meetings  with  Embassy  and 
mi.ssion  personnel  in  the  U.S.  to  review  de- 
velopments, discuss  specific  issues,  obtain 
guidance  and  approval  on  various  aspects  of 
the  program  and  insure  proper  channeling 
of  information  on  plans  and  policies  relating 
to  public  affairs  issues.  At  least  one  Senior 
Consultant  will  be  available  in  Washington 
for  these  meetings  three  days  each  week. 

2.  Monthly  meetings  in  Managua  with  the 
Foreign  Ministry  officials  and  others  to 
review  events,  issues,  strategy  and  program- 
ming. Both  Senior  Consultants  will  be  avail- 
able for  three  days  each  month  for  these 
meetings  and  to  develop  further  aspects  of 
the  program. 

In  summary,  then,  since  September 
1983.  this  New  York  public  relations 
firm  has  been  under  contract  to  the 
Sandinista  regime's  embassy  to  the 
United  Slates  to  engage  in  overt  intel- 
ligence collection  and  processing:  the 
design  and  maintenance  of  a  mailing 
list  for  propaganda  mailings;  the 
placement  of  Sandinista  regime  offi- 
cials on  U.S.  radio  and  TV  news  and 
public  affairs  programs,  the  promotion 
of  op-ed  pieces  and  other  articles  in 
major  publications,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  constant  contact  with  the 
media;  and  the  maintenance  of  contact 
with  key  staff  aids  and  Members  of 
Congress    to    organize    briefings,    re- 
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spond  to  requests  for  special  informa- 
tion, and  arrange  meetings  between 
Sandinista  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Nicaragua.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Sandinistas'  Embassy  established 
a  special  $250,000  bank  account  in  the 
United  States  to  insure  completion  of 
the  public  relations  project. 

Former  senior  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials, amazingly  enough,  are  engaged 
in  work  for  the  Marxist  Sandinista 
regime.  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat.  an  assist- 
ant to  the  President  on  President 
Carters  White  House  staff,  is  a  regis- 
tered foreign  agent  for  the  Sandinista 
regime.  He  is  involved  in  the  Powell. 
Goldstein  law  firm's  activities  on 
behalf  of  Nicaragua,  which  are  antici- 
pated to  include  contacts  with  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  by  no  means 
presented  an  exhaustive  list  of  Nicara- 
guan  agents  active  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  tried  only  to  highlight 
examples  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Marxist  Sandinistas  are  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  agents  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course.  I  have  said 
nothing  at  all  concerning  any  clandes- 
tine activities  in  which  the  Sandinistas 
might  be  engaged  in  the  Unites  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  disingen- 
uous at  best  to  claim  that  the  informa- 
tion which  we  receive  concerning  Nica- 
ragua through  the  media  is  unbiased: 
much  of  it  has  been  produced  by  a 
highly  effective  public  relations  cam- 
paign. I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will 
keep  in  mind  the  extent  to  which  the 
Sandinistas  are  trying  to  influence  us 
through  political  propaganda  and  lob- 
bying. Let  us  not  hand  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas  a  victory  by  force  of  prop- 
aganda in  the  United  States  which  will 
lead  to  Sandinista  victory  by  force  of 
arms  over  their  neighbors  in  Central 
America. 


rj  1440 

THE  SALVADORAN  LEFT:  POLITI- 
CAL ASSASSINATIONS  AND 
TERRORIST  ACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman  i 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  to  take  this  time 
for  a  special  order  to  detail  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  Salvadoran  left,  the  politi- 
cal assassinations  and  terrorist  acts 
which  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
leftwing  in  El  Salvador  because  many 
of  these  go  unreported  in  the  press  or 
we  do  not  take  very  much  note  of 
them  in  the  press  and  they  may  have 
been  in  a  small  article. 

I  might  say  that  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  will  be  presented  today  in 
the  special  order  has  been  obtained 
from  press  accounts  in  this  country  or 


press  accounts  in  El  Salvador,  and  we 
have  documented  in  all  instances 
where  we  got  the  information. 

Certainly  in  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, much  of  this  Congress  debate  has 
tended  to  focus  on  El  Salvador  and  its 
Government.  Ongoing  concern  for  the 
irresponsible  actions  of  the  rightwing 
death  squads  has  served  as  the  focal 
point  of  much  of  Congress  attention 
on  this  issue,  and  rightfully  so.  Univer- 
sal approbation  and  opposition  to 
these  politically  motivated  murders 
has  never  wavered,  whether  it  be  in 
Congress  or  in  the  administration. 
Furthermore,  congressional  opposition 
to  these  actions  has  been  reflected  in 
the  multitude  of  conditions  that  we 
have  imposed  in  this  House  on  the  aid 
which  is  sent  to  El  Salvador,  most  of 
which  is  designed  to  end  these  right- 
wing  killings. 

However,  the  level  of  concern  for 
the  equally  reprehensible  killings  by 
the  leftist  elements  in  El  Salvador  has 
gone  largely  unreported  and  unnoticed 
in  the  United  States.  Congress,  par- 
ticularly our  more  liberal  Members  of 
this  body,  has  almost  completely  ig- 
nored this  issue,  thus  skewing  our 
debate  in  this  House  to  a  one-sided 
consideration  of  the  problems  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Today  in  this  special  order  we  hope 
to  document  from  a  variety  of  sources 
exactly  why  the  U.S.  support  for 
democratic  institutions  in  El  Salvador 
is  so  important.  Our  aid.  particularly 
our  military  aid.  performs  two  func- 
tions: One,  it  limits  the  activity  of  the 
rightwing  elements,  and  two.  equally 
important— and  this  is  something  we 
do  not  remember  and  we  ought  to 
pause  and  consider  today— it  is  instru- 
mental in  protecting  those  people  in 
El  Salvador  who  have  a  love  for  de- 
mocracy and  want  a  life  free  from  the 
unrestrained  violence  not  only  of  the 
right  but  of  the  left. 

As  this  special  order  will  indicate, 
the  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
have  waged  a  continuing  campaign  of 
terror,  economic  sabotage,  political  as- 
sassination, and  simple  murder,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  terrifying  and  intimi- 
dating the  people  of  El  Salvador  into 
accepting  their  revolutionary  rhetoric. 

This  list  of  murders,  political  assassi- 
nations, bombings,  and  other  terrorist 
acts  speaks  for  itself: 

On  April  1,  1984.  a  former  member 
of  the  Central  Election  Council  and 
conservative  journalist  was  murdered. 
His  name  was  Rafael  Hasbun.  He  was 
56.  He  was  shot  seven  times  as  he  en- 
tered his  office.  The  responsibility  for 
this  murder  was  claimed  by  the  Revo- 
luntary  Workers  Party,  as  documented 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  April  2. 
1984.  page  11. 

On  March  15.  1984.  a  retired  army 
colonel  was  shot  and  killed,  and  his  4- 
year-old  daughter  was  wounded.  His 
name  was  Tito  Adalberto  Rosa,  an  of- 


ficial of  the  Salvadoran  Authentic  In- 
stitutional Party.  And  this  was  report- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
16.  1984. 

A  day  earlier.  March  14.  1984,  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  deputy  was  killed.  He 
was  serving  a  member  of  their  Con- 
gress, I  suppose.  Hector  Flores  Larin 
of  the  conservative  National  Concilia- 
tion Party  was  shot  after  he  stepped 
out  of  his  car  in  front  of  a  law  school 
where  he  was  to  take  an  examination. 
How  ironic  that  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  going  to  a  law  school 
examination,  one  who  believes  in  the 
rule  of  law.  would  be  shot  dead  in  his 
tracks  on  his  way  to  that  examination 
by  leftist  Marxist  Communists.  He  was 
not  shot  just  once,  he  was  shot  seven 
times  in  the  face  just  to  make  sure  he 
was  dead.  Responsibility  was  claimed 
by  the  Clara  Elizabeth  Ramirez  Front, 
or  the  Workers  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment. This  was  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  15.  1984. 

On  March  10.  1984.  a  Constituent 
Assembly  deputy  was  killed— another 
one.  Roberto  Ismael  Ayala.  who  was  47 
years  old.  was  shot  at  a  point-blank 
range  as  he  walked  from  his  house  to 
his  car  to  drive  his  daughter  to  school. 
This  was  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

On  March  I,  1984.  a  judge  was  killed. 
He  was  Jose  Montenegro,  an  Arena 
sympathizer,  who  had  presided  over 
the  trials  of  hundreds  of  leftist  guer- 
rillas as  a  military  judge.  And  this  was 
reported  in  La  Prensa  Grafica  in  San 
Salvador  on  March  2. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  on  February  27. 
10  civilians  and  8  soldiers  were  killed. 
One  of  the  dead  was  an  8-year-old 
child,  and  another  was  14.  Leftwing 
guerrillas  attacked  two  trains  near  San 
Antonio  Grande.  25  miles  north  of  San 
Salvador.  This  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  29. 

On  January  27.  an  Arena  legislator 
was  killed.  He  was  Ricardo  Arnoldo 
Pohl.  35  years  old.  who  was  elected  in 
March  1982  to  the  National  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  Gunmen  halted  his  car 
in  El  Salvador.  Responsibility  was 
claimed  by  the  Clara  Elizabeth  Rami- 
rez Front.  This  was  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  30. 

In  December  1983.  a  former  National 
Confederation  of  Workers  director  was 
assassinated.  Salvador  "Bobby"  Jime- 
nez Molina  was  assassinated  by  the 
Popular  Liberation  Front.  And  again, 
how  ironic  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Popular  Liberation  Front  when  appar- 
ently the  results  of  this  weekend's 
elections  indicate  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  popularity  for  the  leftwing 
in  El  Salvador. 

The  Department  of  State  Country 
Human  Rights  Reports  for  1983— Feb- 
ruary 19.  1984— reported  and  docu- 
mented this  assassination. 

On  July  9,  1983.  13  members  of  the 
civil  defense  force  and  2  civilians  were 
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killed  in  Nueva  Granada  by  rebel 
forces,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  11. 

On  July  13,  1983,  the  Rio  Lempa  Ex- 
ecutive Commission  powerplant  was 
attacked,  and  this  was  reported  in  El 
Mundo,  a  newspaper  in  San  Salvador. 

On  June  9,  1983,  seven  persons  were 
killed  during  a  guerrilla  attack  on  a 
military  base  in  San  Vincente  and  a 
bread  factory  in  San  Salvador.  This 
was  reported  in  Panama  City  on  June 
9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  yield  to  a 
Member  who  has  spoken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  on  the  atroc- 
ities of  the  left  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
Central  America,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing through  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  has  said. 
throughout  1983,  the  leftist  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador  continued  their  murder- 
ous action,  killing,  among  numerous 
others,  an  American.  In  addition  to 
these  assassinations,  the  guerrillas 
tried  to  destroy  the  economic  infra- 
structure of  El  Salvador  by  targeting 
factories,  power  stations,  roads,  and 
bridges. 

Before  I  begin  to  delineate  these 
things,  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  what  happened  this  past  week- 
end in  El  Salvador  where  elections 
took  place  again  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  And  this  was  in  con- 
trast, of  course,  to  what  is  happening 
in  Nicaragua.  In  addition,  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous compliment  to  the  El  Salva- 
doran people  and  their  heartfelt  wants 
and  needs  in  the  area  of  true  democra- 
cy that  they  would  vote  in  the  tremen- 
dous numbers  they  did  this  past  week- 
end, despite  the  fact  of  direct  death 
threats  from  these  guerrillas  who 
claim  that  all  they  want  to  do  is  speak 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  June  1983,  the 
Arena  deputy  and  former  labor  leader 
was  assassinated.  Rene  Barrios,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Workers,  was  assassinated,  not 
by  the  right  but  by  the  Popular  Lib- 
eration Front. 

D  1450 

The  citation  for  this  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Country  Human  Rights 
Reports  for  1983— February  19.  1984. 

Leftists  attacked  the  Oromantique 
coffee  processing  plant  on  May  26, 
1983.  That  was  reported  in  El  Mundo, 
May  26.  1983.  edition  in  San  Salvador. 

That  same  day,  the  U.S.  military  ad- 
viser w'as  assassinated:  Navy  Lt. 
Comdr.  Albert  A.  Schaufelberger.  who 
was  attached  to  the  American  Embas- 
sy, was  shot  three  times  in  the  head 
while  he  sat  w'aiting  in  his  car  for  his 
girl  friend.  Responsibility  for  that  was 
claimed  by  Clara  Elizabeth  Ramirez 
Front.  That  was  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  27.  1983,  as  well  as 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  I,  1983. 


Forty-two  government  soldiers  were 
executed  by  rebels  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered to  those  same  rebels.  This 
was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  4,  1983.  The  incident  occurred 
on  March  25,  1983. 

On  March  10  of  that  same  year, 
guerrillas  placed  several  bombs  at  the 
Montealegre  coffee  processing  plant  in 
Chinameca,  San  Miguel,  destroying 
the  plant  completely. 

On  May  8,  1983,  16  civil  defense 
fighters  were  executed  by  guerrillas. 
Civilians  were  also  executed  at  that 
time,  including  Mr.  Avalos.  61  years  of 
age.  All  had.  according  to  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  all 
had  surrendered  to  the  guerrillas  prior 
to  their  execution.  That  was  reported 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May  12. 
1983.  and  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  1.  1983. 

Guerrillas  paralyzed  all  traffic  along 
the  railway  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Vicente,  and  from  El  Coyolito  to 
Valle  San  Juan.  This  was  reported  in 
El  Mundo  in  San  Salvador  on  May  2. 
1983.  as  having  occurred  on  the  previ- 
ous day. 

Carolos  Hernandez  Hernandez  was 
shot  to  death  in  his  home  in  Cara 
Sucia  Canton.  San  Francisco.  This  was 
reported  on  April  11.  1983. 

Vincente  Rivas  Gonzalez  was  killed 
in  San  Diequito,  El  Paisnal.  in  San 
Salvador,  after  being  robbed  of  3,000 
colones  and  a  .38-caliber  revolver.  This 
was  reported  on  April  11,  1983. 

Then  on  April  29.  1983.  the  Libera- 
tion Front  destroyed  the  El  Delirio 
electricity  substation  and  dynamited 
the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  Santa 
Rosa  de  Lima.  This  was  reported  in  La 
Prensa.  San  Salvador,  on  that  date,  on 
pages  4  and  31. 

Now,  obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  in- 
stances of  killings  and  assassinations 
and  destruction  of  economic  infra- 
structure throughout  El  Salvador 
during  that  period  of  time.  No.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of 
some  of  the  events  to  try  and  bring 
some  balance  into  the  comments  that 
are  often  made  on  the  floor  and  some- 
times unfortunately  what  appears  in 
the  news  media  as  to  what  is  ailing  the 
El  Salvadoran  society. 

We  often  hear  of  these  atrocities, 
and  there  are  atrocities  committed  by 
the  right,  but  we  seldom  hear  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  left.  We 
.seldom  see  that  the  atrocities  of  the 
left  are  very  political  in  nature,  with 
an  attempt  to  try  to  blackmail  a  whole 
population  against  the  exercise  of 
their  democratic  processes.  No  one  on 
this  floor  would  suggest  that  El  Salva- 
dor has  blossomed  into  full  democracy 
and  has  the  full  fruits  of  the  demo- 
cratic tree,  but  nonetheless,  it  seems 
to  all  of  us  that  if  we  are  going  to  look 
at  what  happened  in  El  Salvador  we 
must  recognize  that  there  is  brutality 


taking  place  and  that  now  much  of 
that  brutality  is  directed  against  the 
first  emergence  of  democracy  in  action 
down  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  taking  this  special  order  and  allow- 
ing us  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Well.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  his  leadership.  In  fact.  I  know- 
that  he  might  have  even  further  de- 
tailed accounts  later  on  in  this  special 
order  to  bring  to  our  attention. 

The  hope  was  to  present  these  left- 
wing  atrocities  in  a  chronological 
order,  but  because  of  demands  made 
upon  the  time  of  the  various  Members 
who  want  to  participate,  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  sequence  today,  but  all  of 
them  are  detailed  accounts,  accurate 
accounts  of  things  that  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston), because  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  quite  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  calling  this  special  order 
and  commend  him  for  trying  to  illus- 
trate what  a  serious  problem  we  have 
down  in  El  Salvador  and  throughout 
Central  America.  So  many  times  we 
see  the  focus  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  body  and  the 
U.S.  media  calling  attention  to  the 
atrocities  which  go  on  certainly  on 
behalf  of  the  right  in  El  Salvador  and 
in  other  places,  but  they  just  simply 
do  not  focus  on  what  is  happening  at 
the  behest  of  those  who  are  deliber- 
ately trying  to  bring  force  and  violence 
throughout  Central  America,  and  take 
it  over  on  behalf  of  the  people  that 
run  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  focus 
on  some  of  the  atrocities  of  the  left. 
We  cannot  overlook  those  wrongs  that 
are  committed  by  the  extreme  right, 
absolutely  not.  They  are  wrong,  and 
we  have  to  admit  them  freely,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  them.  We  have  to 
try  to  suppress  them.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  working  around  the  clock 
to  try  to  bring  them  under  control. 
This  administration  has  pushed  the 
Government  in  El  Salvador  to  change 
those  errors.  We  accept  that  all  is  not 
well  with  the  Government  in  El  Salva- 
dor over  the  last  few  years,  but  we  are 
working  to  change  those  wrongs.  If 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  does 
not  clean  up  its  act,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  attempt  to  cut  them  off  and 
pull  the  purse  strings  and  not  fund 
them:  but  that  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

I  think  to  illustrate  that  fact,  simply 
look  at  what  happened  in  the  province 
of  Morazan.  As  a  part  of  the  activities 
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I   commend  the  gentleman   for   his 
special  order. 


any  kind  of  economic  growth  possible 
in  that  country. 


near  San  Salvador  in  clashes  with  the 
army  troops  at  the  time  Mayor  Jose 
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of  the  ■liberating  army,"  the  group 
foisted  by  the  Marxist  movement  that 
is  trying  to  impose  its  will  by  force 
throughout  Central  America,  that  lib- 
erating army  decided  to  poison  the 
water  supply  of  the  people  of  Mora- 
zan,  cut  off  its  electricity,  and  blow  up 
all  the  bridges  to  make  escape  impossi- 
ble. 

Now.  just  imagine  how  glad  the 
people  of  Morazan  were  for  this  brave 
and  enlightened  act  by  people  who 
aspire  to  be  their  leaders,  not  by  elec- 
tion, but  through  the  force  of  violence 
and  intimidation. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  set  forth 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  let 
me  also  illustrate  a  number  of  other 
incidents  that  happened  in  the  year 
1981  throughout  El  Salvador. 

March  25.  1981.  the  U.S.  Embassy 
was  attacked  for  the  third  time  in  3 
weeks:  terrorists  opened  fire  with  ba- 
zookas and  grenades:  two  persons  trav- 
eling in  a  bus  were  injured.  The  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Forces  claimed  the 
credit  for  that  act.  Now.  those  are 
people  who  want  to  rule  El  Salvador. 
That  all  is  from  Acan.  which  is  the 
newspaper  in  Panama  City,  dated 
March  25.  1981.  and  Latin  in  Buenos 
Aires,  on  the  same  date. 

On  March  21  of  1981.  there  was  an 
attempted  killing  of  Interior  Minister 
Ovidio  Hernandez  while  he  was  driv- 
ing through  the  center  of  San  Salva- 
dor. There  was  an  explosive  projectile 
thrown  at  the  car's  windows.  That  is 
from  the  French  Press  Agency  in  Paris 
on  that  same  date. 

On  March  18.  1981.  subversives  poi- 
soned the  potable  water  supply 
sources  in  Jocoaitique.  in  Morazan 
Province,  and  cut  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines.  They  toppled  electric 
towers,  blew  up  supports  and  bridges 
with  dynamite,  and  they  left  the  area 
entirely  cut  off  and  without  vital  sup- 
plies. That  IS  according  to  El  Diario  de 
Hoy  in  San  Salvador  of  that  same 
date. 

On  March  6.  1981.  the  residents  were 
executed  when  extremists  occupied 
the  village  of  San  Lorenzo.  They  were 
accused  of  collaborating  with  the 
armed  forces,  so  they  were  killed.  That 
is  according  to  El  Mundo.  San  Salva- 
dor. March  6.  1981. 

□  1500 

On  March  5.  1981.  the  day  before,  a 
local  commander  was  executed  when 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  guerrillas  occupied  the  town  of 
El  Jipijal.  Santa  Ana.  and  that  is  ac- 
cording to  Radio  Venceremos.  March 
7.  1981. 

March  4.  again  the  day  before  that. 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  forces  blew  up  the  bridge  over 
the  San  Salvador-Chalatenango  high- 
way at  the  Limon  detour.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Press  Agency  in 
Paris.  March  4.  1981. 


On  February  24.  1981.  20  people 
were  killed  in  an  ambush  of  a  truck  by 
the  leftists  near  Suchitoto.  according 
to  the  French  Press  Agency  again  in 
Paris.  February  26.  1981. 

On  February  23.  1981.  eight  civilians 
were  killed  near  Santa  Ana  by  leftists 
for  apparently  not  paying  a  war  tax. 
extortion,  according  to  the  LATIN. 
Buenos  Aires,  February  23.  1981. 

On  February  12.  1981,  100  guerrillas 
took  over  the  towns  of  El  Casco  de  la 
Hacienda  and  La  Ceiba,  and  burned  25 
peasant  homes,  nice  activities  by  the 
people  that  would  take  over  that  coun- 
try by  force,  and  who  do  not  particu- 
larly care  to  participate  in  the  free 
and  open  elections  that  have  Just 
taken  place  in  El  Salvador.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  ACAN,  Panama  City,  dated 
February  12.  1981. 

Finally,  on  February  9.  1981,  18 
people  were  killed  and  24  were  wound- 
ed when  guerrillas  attacked,  with  con- 
tact bombs,  a  bus  carrying  tobacco, 
vegetables,  and  clothing.  Again  that  is 
according  to  ACAN.  Panama  City. 
February  10.  1981,  and  La  Prensa  Gra- 
fica  of  San  Salvador.  February  10. 
1981. 

If  the  gentleman  will  indulge  me, 
when  I  was  in  San  'Vicente  only  a 
month  ago  for  the  elections,  watching 
the  people  stream  to  the  polls,  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  town  and  it 
was  in  the  square,  and  the  polling  pre- 
cinct was  on  one  end  of  the  square  and 
as  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  on  the 
other  end  of  the  square  I  saw  several 
hundred  people  gathering  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  And  as  they  gath- 
ered, the  first  coffin  went  by.  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third,  and  so 
forth. 

What  had  happened  there  was  that 
those  people  were  going  to  bury  at 
least  8.  because  I  saw  8  coffins,  but  as 
many  as  25  or  30  soldiers  who  were 
ambushed  by  the  leftist  squard  guer- 
rillas of  El  Salvador  the  day  before  in 
that  region.  And  they  were  carrying 
their  young  men  off  to  the  burial 
ground. 

Death  is  an  unfortunate  and  daily 
occurrence  in  that  tragic  area.  And 
there  are  some  in  this  country  that 
would  just  as  soon  let  them  live  with 
their  unpleasantness  and  totally  with- 
draw U.S.  support  from  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  and  let  them  fight  among 
themselves  and  not  worry  about  it. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  if  the 
gentleman  would  indulge  me.  is  simply 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  un- 
pleasantness, for  it  simply  is  not  going 
to  go  away.  We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

And  I  would  rather  not  be  sending 
our  soldiers  down  there.  What  I  would 
really  prefer  to  be  doing  is  simply 
sending  them  the  economic  where- 
withal so  that  they  could  try  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  these  atroc- 
ities. 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  has  indicated  in  his  elo- 
quence the  types  of  problems  that 
exist,  and  he  has  detailed  in  1981  the 
leftwing  terrorist  activities. 

Can  you  imagine  going  through  3 
years  of  terrorist  activities  and  people 
being  killed  indiscriminately,  women 
and  children,  and  going  through  this 
process?  It  is  amazing  that  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran  Government  has  existed.  And 
I  think  the  point  is  that  this  weekend 
they  just  had  an  election  and  can  you 
imagine  us  having  an  election  after  3 
years  of  open  hostilities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  be  able  to  stream  to  the 
ballot  boxes  as  they  did  this  weekend? 
It  is  truly  amazing. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  people  go  to 
the  polls,  of  course,  to  protest  this 
type  of  violence  and  attempt  to  guide 
their  country  through  the  processes  of 
democracy.  Unfortunately,  when  you 
have  extremists  that  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  elections,  it  becomes 
hardly  possible.  They  have  been  facing 
this  kind  of  activity  for  5  years.  In  the 
process,  the  unemployment  level  has 
gone  from  about  7  percent  in  1979  to 
well  over  40  percent  today.  The  per 
capita  income  has  declined  to  about  30 
percent  of  what  it  was  4  or  5  years  ago. 
The  people  who  are  really  suffering 
are  the  innocent  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, all  because  of  a  small  band  of  un- 
supported extremists  who  want  to 
take  over  the  country  by  force  rather 
than  by  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman,  like  this  gentleman,  had  a 
little  difficulty  pronouncing  some  of 
the  names  in  this  special  order.  They 
are  foreign  names  to  us  and  they  are 
of  Spanish  heritage.  They  are  not  the 
language  we  speak  here  on  the  floor. 

But  I  think  we  all  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  recognize  that  this  is 
not  some  far-away  country.  It  may  be 
a  different  language,  but  it  is  a  very 
close  country.  The  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, the  country  of  El  Salvador  is 
probably  closer  to  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  than  my  people  are 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  made  that  point  frequently  on 
my  trips  back  home.  We  in  New  Orle- 
ans are  clo.ser  to  the  people  in  San  Sal- 
vador, the  capital  of  El  Salvador,  then 
we  are  to  the  people  in  New  York  or 
Los  Angeles.  And.  of  course,  you  can 
walk  from  San  Salvador  to  any  place 
in  the  United  States  if  you  had  to. 
They  are  our  neighbors.  Whatever 
happens  to  them  could  ultimately 
happen  to  us,  and  .so  it  is  very  much  in 
our  interest  to  make  sure  that  they 
get  the  protection  and  the  peace  and 
the  freedom  that  they  are  looking  for 
so  that  we  do  not  ultimately  suffer  the 
same  kind  of  terrorism  that  we  are  il- 
lustrating here  today. 
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tempting  to  make  more  people  home- 
less and  jobless. 


days,  reported  in  El 
vador. 


Mundo.  San  Sal- 


squads  and   we   have   largely   ignored 
this  whole  pattern  of  leftwing  terror- 
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I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
special  order. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mis.souri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  will 
now  call  on  another  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger).  who  has 
been  very  involved  and  very  concerned 
about  leftwing  terrorists  attacks  on 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
carry  on  with  detailing  .some  of  the 
events,  some  of  the  acts  of  terrorism 
that  have  occurred.  I  think  the  point 
we  are  making  here  is  that  this  is  not 
some  recent  or  limited  activity.  This 
has  been  going  on  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
once  like  to  have  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  administration's  policies  in 
El  Salvador  to  tell  us  exactly  what 
they  would  do  and  how  things  could 
be  better  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
in  specific  terms  rather  than  in  gener- 
alized rhetoric. 

As  we  have  heard  from  the  previous 
speakers,  my  colleagues  who  spoke 
earlier,  bombs  and  murder  and  terror- 
ism are  useful  and  frequent  tools  of 
the  FMLM.  I  have  documented  evi- 
dence of  additional  acts  of  terrorism, 
more  killings  and  bombings  by  the 
FMLN  which  I  am  going  to  read  into 
the  Record  in  just  one  moment. 

But  the  point.  I  think,  that  we  are 
trying  to  make.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  have  got  to  really  try  to  bring  a 
balance  to  the  discussions  of  our 
debate  over  El  Salvador,  which  is 
heated  and  emotional.  The  focus  I 
think  is  too  often  on  the  problems 
which  the  current  government,  and 
never  mind  what  current  government, 
never  mind  the  realities  of  the  existing 
situation,  but  substituting  one  govern- 
ment that  must  answer  to  us.  or  that 
does  answer  to  us.  for  another  that  lis- 
tens only  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  help  the  United 
States.  And.  more  importantly,  it  is 
certainly  not  going  to  help  the  average 
citizen  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deal  a  lot  with  eco- 
nomic development  in  this  body  and  I 
am  very  sensitive  to  the  direct  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  the  quality 
and  extent  of  our  infrastructure,  high- 
ways, bridges,  power  stations,  et 
cetera,  and  the  ability  of  a  society  to 
have  economic  growth,  to  create  jobs 
and  grow.  There  is  a  very  direct  link- 
age between  the  quality  of  that  infra- 
structure and  the  ability  to  have  eco- 
nomic growth.  And  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  that  I  have  perceived  in  El 
Salvador  is  that  we  are  destroying  the 
economic    infrastructure    that    makes 


any  kind  of  economic  growth  possible 
in  that  country. 

We  have  seen  a  sustained,  systematic 
campaign  to  make  it  impossible  for 
economic  growth  to  take  place.  And  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  deliber- 
ate, and  those  that  say  that  the  prob- 
lem in  Central  America,  and  specifical- 
ly in  El  Salvador,  is  not  a  military 
problem  but  is  one  of  poverty,  that  is 
true.  Poverty  is  a  very  real  factor  that 
the  Communist  Marxists-Leninists  are 
counting  on  to  bring  themselves  to 
power.  And  they  are  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  other  kind  of 
regime  to  succeed. 

So  I  think  that  from  my  point  of 
view  the  most  really  reprehensible 
thing  they  are  doing  there  is  to  de- 
stroy the  ability  of  that  country  to 
grow. 

But  let  me  just  mention  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  examples  of  that 
was  on  February  6  of  1981  when  a 
high  powered  bomb  explosion  de- 
stroyed the  Delirio  Bridge  and  dam- 
aged the  national  electric  power  sta- 
tion and  left  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
El  Salvador  without  power,  and  that 
was  reported  in  ACAN.  Panama  City. 
on  February  6.  1981.  And  this,  as  you 
have  heard  other  speakers  say.  was 
not  an  isolated  incident.  They  have 
made  a  point  of  targeting  those  power 
stations  and  infrastructure  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  growth  to  take 
place. 

On  November  3,  1981.  an  interna- 
tional fair  manager  was  killed  by  Fara- 
bundo Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  members  as  he  was  traveling  in 
downtown  San  Salvador  toward  the 
fairgrounds.  That  is  reported  by  Radio 
Cadena  YSKL.  San  Salvador  on  No- 
vember 3.  1980. 

On  October  10.  1980.  the  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
party.  Melvin  Rigoberto  Orellana  was 
assassinated  by  terrorists  identified  as 
belonging  to  the  Farabundo  Marti 
Popular  Liberation  Front. 
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And  on  July  3.  1980.  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Army  claimed  support 
for  the  murder  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Conciliation  Party.  National- 
ist Democratic  Organization,  and  the 
local  commanders  in  Morazan  and  San 
Miguel:  again  reported  by  Radio 
Cadena  Central,  in  San  Salvador  on 
July  30. 

Then  on  June  23.  1980.  215  persons 
were  threatened  with  death.  This  was 
threatened  by  the  ultra  leftist  armed 
forces  of  National  Resistance,  who 
released  a  list  of  threatened  which  in- 
cluded three  former  presidents  of  El 
Salvador: 

Fidel  Sanchez  Hernandez.  Arturo 
Armando  Molina,  and  Carlos  Hum- 
berto  Romero:  as  well  as  junta  mem- 
bers Napoleon  Duarte  and  Antonia 
Morales  Erlich,  and  on  April  14.  1980. 
the    guerrillas    occupied    Soyanpango. 


near  San  Salvador  in  clashes  with  the 
army  troops  at  the  time  Mayor  Jose 
Estrada  Mayorga  was  caught  in  the 
crossfire  and  killed. 

On  April  1.  1980.  the  Guatemalan 
Ambassador.  Carlos  Lemus  Gallardo. 
was  attacked  in  front  of  the  Sahador- 
an  high  school,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Party  of  Central  American  Workers 
claimed  responsibility  as  reported 
again  by  the  French  Press  Agency  on 
April  1.  1980. 

February  14.  1980,  leftwing  militants 
took  over  the  office  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  Development  Bank:  600 
employees  were  taken  hostage  by  the 
Salvadoran  Christian  Peasants  Federa- 
tion and  the  Farmworkers'  Union, 
both  belonging  to  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  as  reported  in  ACAN  in 
Panama  City. 

On  November  28.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jose 
Guzman,  former  mayor  of  San  Martin, 
was  machinegunned  to  death  by  Fara- 
bundo Marti  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  as  he  was  driving  toward  San 
Salvador  with  his  13-year-old  son.  who 
was  slightly  injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  litany  of 
terror,  or  horror,  of  murder  that  is  too 
long,  far  too  long,  but  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  present 
this  litany:  that  we  detail  these  events 
which,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Coleman)  has  pointed  out. 
have  taken  place  over  not  6  months.  1 
year,  but  over  a  5-year  period.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
attempt  to  redress  the  balance  here: 
that  this  is  a  situation  where  we  have 
seen  systematic,  deliberate,  ongoing 
acts  of  terrorism  to  try  to  disrupt  and 
overturn  the  Government  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri for  bringing  this  special  order  in 
order  that  we  may  put  into  the 
Record  some  of  these  events  which 
are  so  tragic. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  contribution  and  the  points  that 
he  made  about  the  destruction  of  the 
infrastructure  as  well  as  loss  of  lives 
by  the  left,  the  Communist-Marxists 
in  El  Salvador.  He  has  been  certainly  a 
Member  who  has  contributed  much  to 
this  body  on  this  issue.  We  look  for- 
ward to  having  him  and  his  advice  as 
we  debate  these  issues,  probably  this 
week  here  in  this  House,  later  on  this 
week,  when  various  bills  are  proposed 
for  foreign  aid  and  also  for  the  appro- 
priations bills  that  will  be  coming 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leftist  guerrillas  have 
systematically  terrorized  the  people  of 
El  Salvador.  And  while  the  most  im- 
mediate threat  has  been  to  the  lives  of 
many  innocent  people,  the  leftists 
have  also  targeted  the  local  economies 
of  these  peasant  villages,  clearly  at- 
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It  is  a  most  disturbing  pattern  and     that  happened  to  characters  in  some     ambush,   according   to   El   Mundo.    in 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  need  to  be     play.  What  we  are  describing  here  are     San  Salvador,  on  the  next  day. 
aware  of  when  we  hear  talk  that  the     events  that  happened  to  real  human        On  October  15.  1982.  10  bombs  ex- 
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tempting  to  make  more  people  home- 
less and  jobless. 

Because  when  people  are  homeless 
and  jobless  they  get  very  frustrated 
and  they  get  ripe  for  revolution.  That 
is  what  they  are  hoping,  these  Com- 
munists and  leftists  down  there.  They 
do  not  want  to  settle  things  at  the 
ballot  box.  but  they  do  want  to  shoot 
people.  They  want  to  provide  terrorist 
activities  and  an  atmosphere  of  intimi- 
dation in  order  to  convince  these 
people  of  El  Salvador  that  their 
method  and  their  way  is  right. 

If  you  are  going  to  intimidate  the 
whole  country  then  you  will  have  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  afraid  to  speak  up 
and  come  forward. 

That  did  not  and  has  not  happened 
yet.  This  weekend  again.  I  emphasize, 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  streamed  to 
the  voting  booths  to  cast  their  vote  for 
their  democracy,  for  their  own  presi- 
dent. They  decided  to  go  through  the 
ballot  box  and  not  the  bullet.  I  think 
it  is  obvious  this  type  of  activity  is  the 
only  recourse  that  the  rebel  guerrillas, 
the  Nicaraguan-supplied  front  in  El 
Salvador,  this  is  the  only  success  they 
have  had;  these  terrorists  activities, 
they  have  had  no  success  where  it 
counts,  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  would  like  to  continue  detailing 
these  atrocities  of  the  left.  On  April  18. 
1983.  FMLM  guerrillas  attacked  a 
La  Paz  electrical  substation  and  blew 
it  up;  April  17.  1983.  the  guerrillas  at- 
tracked  the  San  Sebastian  Mining 
Complex  where  400  guerrillas  attacked 
the  richest  gold  mine  in  El  Salvador, 
killing  in  the  process  six  national 
guards.  And  once  they  were  in  control 
of  that  facility,  the  guerrillas  placed 
dynamite  charges  and  set  fire  to  the 
complex. 

What  happened?  Hundreds  of  jobs 
were  lost  as  well  as  the  loss  of  those 
six  guards.  They  set  fire  to  the  com- 
plex. Those  jobs  were  lost  for  many 
months.  The  mine  will  be  out  of  serv- 
ice for  years.  This  was  reported  in  El 
Mundo.  San  Salvador.  April  18. 

On  April  10.  1983.  a  civil  defense 
chief  and  deputy  chief  were  murdered; 
residents  of  the  town  of  El  Pajal,  San 
Juan  Nonualco.  witnessed  as  Rodil 
Calderon  and  Rodolfo  Herrera  were 
put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot  by  ex- 
tremists who  had  taken  over  the  town; 
the  extremists  stole  money,  food,  and 
jewelry. 

This  was  reported  in  La  Prensa  Gra- 
fica  in  San  Salvador  on  the  11th  of 
April. 

Same  day.  200  subversives  attacked 
the  town  of  Comatepeque.  San  Pedro, 
and  killed  3  civil  defense  guards  and 
the  son  of  the  local  commander.  They 
looted  homes  and  stores.  This  is  re- 
ported in  El  Diario  de  Hoy.  San  Salva- 
dor, on  April  11. 

Two  days  before  that,  guerrillas  oc- 
cupied the  town  of  Cancasque  for  two 
and  a  half  days,  killed  12  civilians. 
while  there  in  those  two  and  a  half 


days,  reported  in  El  Mundo.  San  Sal- 
vador. 

April  4.  1983.  seven  people  were 
killed  including  the  mayor.  Guerrillas 
occupied  four  townships  including 
Guadalupe.  Verapaz.  San  Lorenzo,  and 
San  Cayetano;  in  San  Cayetano  Istepe- 
que.  they  dragged  Mayor  Eleazar 
Cruz.  55.  from  his  home  to  the  munici- 
pal building  and  shot  and  killed  him. 
This  is  the  mayor  of  that  town.  Cer- 
tainly not  any  way  to  conduct  an  elec- 
tion, but  these  people  are  not  interest- 
ed in  elections;  they  are  interested  in 
killing  people  who  are  in  positions  of 
control.  This  was  reported  in  Latin. 
Buenos  Aires. 

March  13.  1983.  guerrillas  sabotaged 
powerlines  in  San  Salvador  and  caused 
a  blackout  not  only  in  San  Salvador 
but  also  in  Usulutan.  San  Miguel.  La 
Union,  and  Morazan.  French  Press 
Agency  of  Paris  reported  this  on 
March  14. 

February  16.  1983.  guerrillas  took 
over  seven  radio  stations  and  forced 
the  operators  to  air  guerrilla  transmis- 
sions. This  was  reported  February  17. 
1983. 

Previous  month  in  January  26.  1983. 
three  civilians  were  shot  to  death 
when  the  Salvadoran  urban  guerrillas 
attacked  guards  at  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Carlos  garrison  in 
northern  San  Salvador.  ACAN. 
Panama  City  and  other  press  reports 
on  that  day. 

January  26,  1983.  Rebel  groups  de- 
stroyed two  high-voltage  transformer 
poles  in  the  southern  part  of  San  Ana. 
65km  west  of  San  Salvador.  Reported 
on  Radio  Cadena  YSKL.  San  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  who  also  has  articu- 
lated here  on  the  floor  his  opposition 
and  concern  of  the  leftist  movement  in 
Central  America  and  ask  him  if  he  has 
any  remarks  he  would  like  to  make  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  yielding  to  me 
and  also  for  taking  this  special  order 
during  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  terrorism  of  the 
left  in  El  Salvador  has  been  a  major 
story  of  the  violence  in  that  country. 
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All  too  often  what  we  hear  is  the 
report  to  the  human  rights  organiza- 
tions that  are  pointing  out.  justifiably 
so.  that  large  numbers  of  people  are 
losing  their  lives  to  terrorists  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

What  so  often  is  not  reported,  how- 
ever, is  that  much  of  that  terrorism 
comes  from  the  left.  It  is  true  that  the 
rightwing  death  squads  operate  and 
they  are  a  horrendous  example  of 
what  has  gone  wrong  in  that  country. 
Their  terrorism  needs  to  be  exposed. 
We  hear  these  reports  from  the 
human  rights  group.  It  is  usually 
always  attributed  to  rightwing  death 


squads  and  we  have  largely  ignored 
this  whole  pattern  of  leftwing  terror- 
ism. 

Yet  in  1983  we  had  a  banner  year  for 
terrorism,  economic  sabotage,  and  po- 
litical assassinations  by  the  radical  left 
in  El  Salvador. 

Largely  unnoticed  by  the  American 
press  were  the  growing  number  of  in- 
nocent civilians— men.  women,  and 
children— that  were  falling  victim  to 
this  increasingly  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence perpetrated  by  the  left. 

In  January  1983.  a  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents took  place  that  were  reported 
by  the  press  within  that  country  and 
around  the  world. 

For  example,  the  leftist  rebels  deto- 
nated a  coastal  highway  bridge  over 
the  Lempa  River.  That  was  reported 
by  Radio  Venceremos  in  January  1983. 

An  important  power  tower  was  de- 
stroyed near  San  Felipe.  That  was  re- 
ported in  El  Mundo. 

Near  San  Martin,  the  Liberation 
Front  rebels,  the  left,  attacked  a  bus. 
killing  one  young  girl  and  injuring 
seven. 

One  only  has  to  wonder  what  kind  of 
people  attack  buses  with  innocent  ci- 
vilians aboard  them,  including  young 
children  and  end  up  killing  a  young 
girl  as  a  part  of  their  political  vendetta 
within  the  country. 

The  terrorists  also  destroyed  a  rail- 
road bridge  near  San  Miguel  by  at- 
taching dynamite  to  that  bridge. 

Terrorists  attacked  the  National 
Telecommunications  Administration 
and  Civil  Defense  Headquarters.  That 
was  reported  in  El  Diario  de  Hoy  in 
San  Salvador. 

The  rebels  sabotaged  high-tension 
wires  that  provide  electricity  to  several 
towns.  That  was  reported  by  Radio 
Candena  in  San  Salvador. 

The  National  Liberation  Front 
rebels  blew  up  the  Salvador  Beltran 
Luna  bridge  over  the  Torola  River  in 
Morazen.  That  was  reported  by  Radio 
Venceremos. 

The  Farabundo  Marti  National  Lib- 
eration Front  rebels  occupied  the  town 
of  San  Francisco  Morazan.  That  was 
reported  by  Radio  Venceremos. 

The  rebels  also  attacked  military 
posts  in  several  towns  on  January  11. 
1983.  and  that  was  reported  by  the 
Havana  International  Service  on  Janu- 
ary 12. 

An  ARENA  deputy  was  attacked, 
ARENA  being  the  rightwing  party  of 
the  country.  A  deputy.  Col.  Alberto 
Jarquin,  64,  was  attacked  while  driving 
home  with  his  son.  An  explosive  device 
was  thrown  at  his  car.  That  was  re- 
ported by  Radio  Cadena  in  January 
1983. 

In  other  words,  a  whole  series  of  in- 
cidents, acts  of  terror  against  the 
economy  of  the  country,  acts  of  terror 
specifically  against  the  people  of  the 
country  carried  out  completely  by  left- 
wing  terrorists. 
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It  is  a  most  disturbing  pattern  and 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  when  we  hear  talk  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  the  Government 
because  these  people,  these  terrorists, 
being  supported  by  the  Cubans,  by  the 
Soviets,  by  the  Nicaraguans.  they  are 
being  funded  to  carry  out  just  these 
kinds  of  acts  in  El  Salvador.  The  pur- 
pose is  very  clear,  the  overthrow  of 
the  society  in  El  Salvador  which  is  at 
least  attempting  to  make  some  moves 
toward  a  more  democratization  and  ul- 
timately freedom  for  the  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  to 
our  special  order.  He  has  certainly  hit 
it  right  on  the  head  in  his  statements 
about  the  terrorist  acts  that  he  de- 
tailed to  us  here  in  January  1983.  All 
of  them  that  he  mentioned  were  all 
within  1  month,  any  one  of  which 
would,  in  moFt  places  in  the  world, 
would  certainly  be  the  major  event  for 
many,  many  months,  he  detailed  many 
of  them  all  in  the  same  month  of  Jan- 
uary 1983. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  when  you  look  down  through 
the  list  what  you  find  is  that  all  of 
them  took  place  in  about  a  16-day 
period.  So  that  it  is  really  a  2-week 
period  we  are  talking  about.  All  of 
things  that  I  detailed  took  place 
within  a  2-week  period  in  a  country  as 
small  as  El  Salvador.  I  would  submit 
that  if  a  series  of  accidents  of  that 
type  all  attributable  to  one  group  of 
terrorists  took  place  in  a  country  as 
big  as  the  United  States  in  a  2-week 
period  that  we  would  be  taking  all 
kinds  of  action  to  try  to  control  that 
kind  of  terrorism  within  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  This 
was  not  too  far  removed,  I  think  calen- 
dar-wise, if  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly, that  we  were  debating  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  how  we  were  going 
to  put  a  fence  up  from  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador  to  keep  all  these  arms 
coming  in  that  end  up  killing  people, 
we  were  going  to  erect  a  fence.  Of 
course  we  never  did  anything  about  it. 
It  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
these  people  were  being  killed,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr. 
Livingston)  has  returned  and  has.  I 
believe,  some  additional  detailing  ac- 
counts that  he  would  like  to  share 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  consider,  that  the  people  that  we 
are  talking  about  here  are  real  people. 
These  are  not  things  that  happened 
on    television.    These    are   not    things 


that  happened  to  characters  in  some 
play.  What  we  are  describing  here  are 
events  that  happened  to  real  human 
beings,  people  just  like  ourselves.  They 
may  speak  Spanish  instead  of  English, 
but  they  are  people  ju.st  as  we  would 
meet  on  the  street  or  have  in  our 
homes.  They  may  be  relatives  of  ours. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  neighbors 
of  ours. 

Many  were  not  involved  in  any  spe- 
cial activity.  They  were  not  involved  in 
politics  or  protests.  Some  were  at 
soccer  matches,  some  were  in  church- 
es, some  were  in  their  very  homes; 
some  in  their  respective  towns. 

Illustrative  of  the  types  of  atrocities 
that  we  have  already  described  are 
some  additional  incidents. 

On  April  3.  1982.  a  deputy  of  the 
ARENA  Party,  which  participated  in 
the  elections,  which  tried  to  contrib- 
ute to  democracy,  his  name  was  David 
Joaquin  Quinteros.  He  had  just  been 
elected  deputy  and  he  w'as  shot  from  a 
car  and  seriously  wounded  in  the  head. 
He  died  in  the  hospital.  That  accord- 
ing to  the  French  news  agency  in 
Paris.  April  4,  1982. 

On  April  22.  the  same  month,  same 
year,  the  FMLN  occupied  the  town  of 
Sociedad.  12  kilometers  east  of  San 
Francisco  Gotera.  the  capital  of  the 
Morazan  Province.  That  occupation  of 
course  took  place  without  benefit  of 
elections,  according  to  the  Manaqua 
Domestic  Service  of  that  date. 

On  April  3,  Reyes  Romero,  age  35. 
was  killed  by  men  carrying  different 
weapons.  They  shot  him  three  times 
in  front  of  a  store  and  left  a  sign  stat- 
ing that  he  had  been  executed  for 
being  an  informer,  according  to  La 
Prensa  Grafica  on  May  2.  1982. 

On  May  5.  a  powerplant  was  dyna- 
mited by  terrorists  in  the  village  of 
Tierra  Virgen.  outside  of  San  Martin, 
La  Palma  and  it  caused  a  blackout. 
Now  that  happens  day  in  and  day  out. 
When  I  was  down  there  it  happened  at 
least  three  or  four  times.  But  that  par- 
ticular incident  was  reported  by  Radio 
Venceremos  on  May  12.  1982. 

On  July  15,  1982.  the  President  of 
the  International  Trade  Fair.  Nicolas 
Nassar,  was  murdered  by  leftist  guer- 
rillas. The  Department  of  State  Coun- 
try Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1982  reported  that  in  Febru- 
ary 1983. 

On  September  1,  1982,  three  peas- 
ants were  killed;  Ricardo  Escobar  and 
Roberto  an.!  Maria  Luz  Romero  were 
killed  and  1  child,  Marcos  Arevalo,  was 
injured  during  a  terrorist  attack  in  Ju- 
cuaran,  Usulutan  Province,  according 
to  Radio  Cadena  YSKL,  in  San  Salva- 
dor on  September  1,  1982. 

C  1530 

On   October   8.    1982,   six   policemen 

were   killed.   The   chief   of   police   in 

Berlin,  in  Usulutan  Province,  and  five 

policemen     were     all     killed     in     an 


ambush,   according   to   El   Mundo.    in 
San  Salvador,  on  the  next  day. 

On  October  15.  1982.  10  bombs  ex- 
ploded in  San  Salvador.  Bombs  were 
placed  in  telephone  boxes  and  utility 
poles.  They  disrupted  the  telephone 
and  power  service.  One  bomb  went  off 
200  meters  from  the  U.S.  Embassy,  ac- 
cording to  ACAN  in  Panama  City  on 
that  date. 

And  then  on  December  6,  1982,  1 
person  was  killed  and  over  100  people 
were  kidnaped.  Fans  at  a  soccer  match 
were  kidnaped  by  guerrilla  groups  in 
San  Sebastian.  One  person  ran  and 
was  fired  upon  and  killed.  Minors,  el- 
derly people,  and  women  were  in  the 
group  of  people  kidnaped,  according  to 
Radio  Cadena  YSKL.  in  San  Salvador, 
on  December  6.  1982. 

And.  finally,  on  December  21.  1982. 
rebel  harassment  led  to  the  suspension 
of  coffee  harvesting  in  the  provinces 
of  Tecatan  and  California,  according 
to  Radio  Cadena  YSKL. 

So.  there  you  see  murder  and  .sabo- 
tage in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  kill  in- 
nocent people  and  sabotage  the  econo- 
my, constantly  blowing  up  bridges  and 
killing  off  labor  union  leaders.  That  is 
the  type  of  thing  being  done  by  these 
people  who  take  justice  into  their  own 
hands.  I  call  it  'justice,"  but  that  is  a 
poor  word  for  it  because,  in  fact,  this 
is  murderous  activity  of  the  worst  sort. 
It  is  total  destruction  of  democratic 
processes,  and  it  really  is  incumbent 
upon  us  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  just  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
these  innocent  people,  to  stand  with 
those  who  believe  in  peace  and  free- 
dom and  try  to  offset  the  threat  that 
is  constantly  being  imposed  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  these  murderous  rebels 
who  have  no  concern  for  innocent  life. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  wonder  what  sometimes  it  takes  to 
jar  the  American  people  out  of  .some 
of  the  apathy  that  they  have  about 
what  is  happening  in  Central  America. 
The  gentleman  mentions  100  people 
being  kidnaped  at  a  soccer  game.  Can 
you  imagine  what  would  happen  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict, in  his  city,  if  100  people  at  a  New 
Orleans  Saints  game  were  kidnaped? 
This  is  something  that  would  be  not 
only  unheard  of  but  the  reaction  by 
the  American  people  would  be  tremen- 
dous against  that.  But  the  same  Amer- 
ican people  feel  that.  well,  it  does  not 
happen  in  our  country,  so  we  do  not 
even  hardly  take  note  of  it. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Well,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  right.  It  is  not  uni- 
versal among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  there  are  those,  including 
those  who  are  political  leaders  in  this 
Nation,  who  would  close  their  eyes  and 
close  their  doors  and  their  hearts  and 
their  minds  to  what  is  going  on  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  just  cannot  say  it 
enough.  I  think  if  we  continue  to  turn 
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away  from  the  violence  that  is  plagu- 
ing our  neighbors  to  the  south,  some 
day  that  same  violence  will  plague  us. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich),  who  I  think  will  have  some 
contributions  to  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  his  taking 
the  time  to  put  in  the  Record  this  sort 
of  thing,  because  it  is  only  by.  really, 
laying  the  bsuse  of  truth  so  that  people 
can  see  where  the  terrorism  comes 
from,  where  the  weapons  come  from, 
and  what  is  happening  in  Central 
America,  that  people  can  begin  to  ap- 
preciate how  much  trouble  freedom  is 
in  our  hemisphere  and  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  be  involved. 

The  leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
are  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of 
terror  tactics  that  terrorist  groups 
around  the  world  employ  in  their  at- 
tempt to  topple  the  young  democracy 
currently  in  El  Salvador,  and  it  is  little 
wonder,  given  the  immense  amount  of 
military  support  provided  them  by 
their  Sandinista.  Cuban.  Soviet. 
Libyan.  Bulgarian,  and  PLO  patrons. 

I  might  mention,  by  the  way.  that 
many  of  the  very  Members  who  on 
this  floor  will  condemn  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  for  its  terror- 
ism in  Israel  will  then  just  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  terrorism  that  is  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  Members 
who  stand  on  this  floor  and  say  they 
support  the  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan will  turn  their  backs  when 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  are  trying  to 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

It  is  the  Communist  nations  I  just 
mentioned.  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union.  BuFgaria.  who  are  the 
most  responsibile  for  providing  weap- 
ons and.  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  for 
providing  training  grounds,  so  that  the 
terrorists  can  learn  and  be  prepared  to 
engage  in  killings  in  El  Salvador. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
some  examples  of  killings  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

On  January  4.  1982.  nine  terrorist 
bombs  exploded  in  San  Salvador. 
Buildings  attacked  were  the  social 
housing  fund,  the  homes  of  Capt.  Ro- 
berto Alfonso  Mendoza  Portillo.  Cesar 
Augusto  Miraflor.  the  magistrate 
Rafael  Sanchez  Rodriguez,  the  Judith 
Aleman  family  home,  the  home  of 
Manuel  Rene  Villacorta.  and  the  shirt 
factory  owned  by  Judith  Aleman. 
Tho.se  were  all  bombed  on  January  4. 

And  I  think  American  citizens  have 
to  ask  themselves:  What  would  our  re- 
action be  if  in  our  National  Capital  or 
in  our  State  Capital  or  in  our  county 
seat  on  1  day  nine  terrorist  bombs 
were  to  hit  a  social  housing  fund 
building,  seven  homes  and  a  local  fac- 


tory? How  would  that  disrupt  and  ter- 
rorize our  society? 

On  January  12.  1982.  terrorists  killed 
four  guards,  one  sergeant,  and  kid- 
naped children.  Terrorists  attacked  Jo- 
caitique.  north  of  Morazan.  ransacked 
and  destroyed  several  homes. 

On  January  21.  1982.  Communist 
terrorists  killed  two  men  they  suspect- 
ed to  be  death  squad  collaborators  in 
the  Sarti  company. 

On  February  3,  1982.  400  people 
were  killed. 

And  again  I  think  every  American 
citizen  should  ask  themselves:  How 
would  you  feel,  how  would  you  react, 
would  you  be  afraid,  would  you  be  cou- 
rageous, what  would  your  attitude  be 
if  500  terrorists  attacked  and  mur- 
dered the  entire  population  of  your 
town?  Yet  on  February  3.  1982.  500 
terrorists  attacked  and  murdered  the 
entire  population  of  Nueva  Trinidad. 
Four  hundred  people  were  killed.  Ter- 
rorists shot  at  random  and  set  fire  to 
everything  in  their  path.  Fifty  men 
were  kidnaped. 

On  February  10.  1982.  guerrillas  at- 
tacked downtown  San  Salvador  with 
bazookas,  damaging  the  largest  tele- 
communications center  in  the  country. 

Imagine  that  if  here  in  Washington 
ABC  or  NBC  or  CBS  or  the  AT&T 
building  were  to  be  hit  by  guerrillas, 
and  then  you  have  some  sense  of  how- 
desperate  the  fighting  gets  and  how  vi- 
cious the  guerrillas  are. 

On  February  22.  1982.  leftwing  ter- 
rorists blew  up  two  115.000-volt  towers 
of  the  Cerron  Grande  line  in  the 
Guaycume  area. 

Now.  let  me  just  say  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  situation  in  which  the 
country  is  trying  to  survive,  it  is  trying 
to  have  jobs,  it  is  trying  to  keep  its 
economy  going,  while  guerrillas  are 
systematically  blowing  up  the  primary 
facilities  for  electricity,  for  communi- 
cation, and  for  transportation. 

For  example,  on  February  24.  1982. 
terrorists  blew  up  a  bridge  on  the 
coastal  road  near  El  Coyelito. 

Again.  I  would  say  to  all  Americans: 
The  next  time  you  drive  over  a  road 
on  your  way  home,  the  next  time  you 
drive  on  a  road,  on  the  interstate,  and 
you  pass  over  a  bridge,  ask  yourself: 
What  would  my  neighborhood  be  like 
if  that  bridge  were  blown  up  today  or 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  by  guerril- 
las? What  would  happen  in  my  town? 
What  would  happen  to  our  economy, 
what  would  happen  to  our  chance  for 
a  decent  life  if  every  couple  weeks  the 
guerrillas  took  out  another  bridge? 
And  we  can  begin  to  appreciate  the 
terror  and  the  savagery  that  is  being 
imposed  on  the  decent,  freedom-loving 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

On  February  27.  1982.  terrorists  at- 
tacked Roberto  d'Aubuisson  on  the 
road  from  Santo  Domingo  to  San  Se- 
bastian. 

Now.  d'Aubuisson  is  an  important 
enough  political  leader  in  El  Salvador 


that  the  terrorists  attacking  him 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  Gary  Hart 
or  Walter  Mondale.  for  example,  being 
attacked  by  terrorists  while  they  tried 
to  campaign.  Imagine  our  reaction  if 
terrorists  were  that  frequently  and 
deeply  involved  in  American  society. 

On  March  14.  1982.  guerrillas  dyna- 
mited and  completely  destroyed  the 
Chapeltique  bridge  over  the  Chapel- 
lique  River  in  northern  San  Miguel. 

On  March  28.  1982.  the  mayor  and 
local  garrison  commander  were  shot. 
The  mayor  of  Villa  Socieded,  Morazan 
Province.  Humberto  Blanco,  and 
Comdr.  Jose  Perla  were  murdered  by 
terrorists  trying  to  prevent  people 
from  voting  in  the  elections. 

Imagine  that  every  time  we  had  a 
primary— last  Saturday  we  had  a  pri- 
mary in  Texas— people  were  being 
shot  going  to  the  primary.  Imagine,  as 
I  said  a  minute  ago.  here  on  February 
24  and  again  on  March  14  bridges  were 
being  blown  up.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  brings  to  every- 
one's attention  the  fact  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  terrorist  violence  in  El 
Salvador  is  directly  tied  to  the  Com- 
munist aid  they  are  getting  through 
Nicaragua,  it  is  directly  tied  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria  in  Cuba, 
and  that  we  in  this  coimtry  this  week 
have  an  obligation  to  look  honestly  at 
the  two  amendments  that  are  going  to 
be  offered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  We 
need  to  face  up  to  our  duties,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  taught  us.  to  be  a 
good  neighbor:  that  we  have  to  be  at 
least  as  concerned  about  El  Salvador.  2 
days'  drive  from  the  Texas  border,  as 
Harry  Truman  was  about  Greece,  a 
long  way  from  America:  we  have  to  be 
committed  to  allowing  and  protecting 
and  helping  the  forces  of  freedom  win 
so  that  folks  who  had  an  election  on 
Sunday,  an  election  which  has  not  oc- 
curred in  Communist  Nicaragua,  has 
not  occurred  in  Communist  Cuba,  has 
not  occurred  in  Communist  Soviet 
Union,  but  in  El  Salvador  the  people 
had  their  second  election  this  year, 
and  it  was  a  decent,  honest  election, 
and  they  deserve  help  from  their 
neighbors  in  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  holding 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  important  con- 
tribution, trying  to  bring  home  exactly 
these  cold,  calculated  facts  that  have 
been  distilled  from  the  reports  in  the 
media  and  to  make  them  compassion- 
ate and  to  bring  home  exactly  what  it 
means  and  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  if  we  had 
to  live  under  these  types  of  terrorists 
acts  perpetrated  by  the  leftwing  and 
the  Marxist  Communists  in  Central 
America,  and  El  Salvador  in  particu- 
lar. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  brought  this 
special  order  because  we  want  to  not 
in  any  sort  of  way  defend  the  activities 
of  the  rightwing  death  squads.  I  want 
to  point  that  out  and  make  that  very 
clear.  We  are  very  much  opposed  to 
that,  as  we  are  to  the  leftwing  death 
squads. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  rightwing  death  squads  have 
gotten  so  much  expression  in  the  press 
in  this  country  and  within  the  media 
and  in  discussion  here  on  the  floor 
that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  are  tacitly  ap- 
proving of  the  leftwing  when  we  do 
not  bring  up  these  things.  Nobody  in 
this  Congress  approves  of  these  acts, 
and  nobody  in  the  Congress  wants  to 
support  them,  so  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  come  forward  with  us  to 
convey  a  message  that  condemns  both 
sides  who  use  terrorists  activities,  who 
use  the  bullet  instead  of  the  ballot,  in 
El  Salvador,  and  that  is  right  as  well 
as  left. 

Simply,  we  are  trying  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  witness  what 
has  gone  on  and  the  travesties  that 
have  gone  on  from  the  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  items  I 
would  like  to  express  before  we  wrap 
up  the  special  in  detailed  accounts 
that  have  occurred  in  June  and  May. 
and  April  1981.  I  will  leave  those  for 
the  Record,  but  let  me  point  out  just 
one.  That  was  March  25.  1981.  when 
the  daughter  of  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  the  man  who  many  think,  by 
exit  polls  and  otherwise,  has  either 
won  the  election  held  in  El  Salvador 
for  President  this  weekend,  or  will 
come  very  close  to  winning  that  elec- 
tion. 

His  daughter  was  attacked  in  March 
1981  when  her  pick-up  truck  was 
smashed  several  times  by  a  car  driven 
by  one  of  these  terrorists.  I  ask 
anyone  in  this  House  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  the  fortitude,  the  cour- 
age, to  go  forward  with  our  political 
agenda,  to  lead  our  people,  if  our  fami- 
lies were  being  attacked  as  they  have 
been  in  El  Salvador,  and  say  to  every- 
body that  the  message  is  that  these 
people  have  the  choice,  and  they  have 
chosen  democracy,  with  whatever  and 
whoever  won  yesterday,  but  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  are  living  under 
a  tremendous,  terrified  atmosphere  of 
both  right  and  left,  and  we,  as  policy- 
makers and  decisionmakers  in  this 
House  have  got  to  recognize  that  one 
is  not  any  worse  or  any  better  than 
the  other  and  we  ought  to  channel  our 
energies  and  our  directions  and  our 
legislation  so  that  these  people  might 
live  in  freedom,  freedom  from  both 
right  and  leftist  terrorist  acts. 


REPUBLICAN  STUDY 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  iMr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  outline  a  process  that  we 
began  this  afternoon  which.  I  think, 
relates  directly  to  the  debate  on  for- 
eign policy  this  week  and  which  1 
think  will  be  of  some  interest  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
those  who  watch  the  House  both  in 
the  news  media  and  in  the  country  at 
large. 

This  afternoon,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence, the  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee released  a  study  done  by  Frank 
Gregorsky  of  statements  by  key  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy 
beginning  in  1970.  This  study  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  systematic 
pattern  of  self-deception  and  of  being 
wrong  by  which  the  members  of  the 
leftwing  of  the  Democratic  Party  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  man- 
aged over  a  number  of  years  to  avoid 
learning  very  much  out  of  their  errors. 
When  you  read  this  study  by  Mr.  Gre- 
gorsky. which  the  study  committee  is 
making  available,  and  you  see  case 
after  case,  starting  in  Vietnam,  then 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  then  in  Nicaragua, 
in  Afghanistan,  in  Angola,  today  in  El 
Salvador,  the  same  patterns  occur  over 
and  over  and  over. 

As  a  con.sequence,  one  has  to  ask  the 
question:  How  could  obviously  very 
bright  people  be  that  wrong?  How 
could  they  fail  to  understand  what 
was  going  on,  or  when  they  failed  to 
understand,  how  could  they  fail  to 
learn  from  their  own  failure,  because 
we  have  now  had  14  years  of  members 
of  the  leftwing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  telling  us  that  if  only  the  United 
States  would  behave,  the  world  would 
get  better. 

It  reached.  I  guess,  its  peak  of  being 
out  of  touch  with  reality  when  at  least 
two  members  of  the  leftwing  of  the 
Democratic  Party  said,  at  the  time  the 
Soviet  Union  shot  down  the  Korean 
airliner,  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
United  Slates  that  the  Soviets  had 
had  to  shoot  down  a  Korean  airliner; 
that  if  we  were  not  so  aggressive,  they 
would  not  be  so  afraid.  In  fact,  one  of 
them  said  we  should  be  ashamed  that 
we  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  defend 
itself  by  shooting  down  an  innocent 
Korean  airliner. 

It  takes.  I  think,  a  pretty  long  string 
of  excuses  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  get 
to  a  point  where  you  blame  the  Ameri- 
can Government  because  the  Soviet 
Government  shoots  down  innocent 
people. 

But,  in  fact,  the  other  case  we  have 
had  recently  is  Grenada.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  liberat- 
ed some  800  American  students  and 
ended  a  ruthless  butchery  of  pro-Com- 
munist dictatorship  which  had  been 
imposed  in  a  matter  of  days  because, 
in  fact,  the  former  Maurice  Bishop 
government  was  trying  to  get  away 
from    the    grip   of   the   Soviet-Cuban 


colony  it  had  become,  and  they  killed 
Maurice  Bishop,  in  that  pattern  it  is 
absolutely  amazing  that  there  were  ac- 
tually Members  of  this  body,  mostly 
radical  Democrats,  who  got  up  and 
said  we  should  impeach  Ronald 
Reagan  for  kicking  out  a  Communist 
government. 

We  have  since  gotten  copies  of  the 
material,  of  the  minutes,  of  the 
records  of  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Grenada,  because  like  all  gov- 
ernments they  had  their  bureaucracy 
and  they  kept  their  records,  and  we 
find  when  we  read  the  materials,  the 
minutes  of  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Grenada,  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  systematically  working  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So.  when  Members  of  this  body  go 
back  over  to  various  radical  Democrats 
and  say  to  them.  'Now  that  you  know 
that  the  Grenadian  Government  was 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  it 
was  involved  in  signing  a  contract  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  it  was  becoming 
a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how  do 
you  feel  now?  " 

The  answer  I  was  given  on  the  floor 
in  a  private  con\ersation  last  Wednes- 
day was.  "Those  are  CIA  documents. 
How  do  I  know  they  are  true?  "   - 

Now.  if  you  have  somebody  w*ho  will 
go  so  far  to  excuse  the  Soviet  Union 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  shoots  down 
an  airplane  it  becomes  America's  fault, 
and  who  then,  when  presented  abso- 
lute evidence  out  of  Grenada  about 
what  was  going  on,  says  "Aha,  that 
proves  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  probably  doctored  them."  at 
that  point  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
you  have  someone  who  has  a  very 
great  difficulty  being  in  touch  with  re- 
ality. 

That  is  the  central  problem  we  face 
in  this  body:  That  in  fact  there  is  an 
entire  branch  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  has  now  adopted  a  radical  world 
view.  That  radical  world  view  says  ba- 
sically that  whatever  happens,  it  is 
probably  America's  fault:  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  always  be  excused: 
that  Communist  Governments  are 
always  in  some  way  trying  to  do  well 
whatever  they  happen  to  do  badly: 
and  that  governments  that  are  non- 
Communist  are  probably  dangerous 
and  are  probably  bad  to  their  people. 

A  real  test  of  that  world  view  is 
coming  up  in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  has  been  the 
most  honest,  the  most  democratic,  the 
most  decent  country  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  all  of  Latin  America,  for  that 
matter. 

Costa  Rica  disbanded  its  army  in 
1948.  Communist  Nicaragua  is  now 
forcing  a  crisis  on  Costa  Rica.  We  have 
a  pretty  good  historical  case  here.  We 
have  36  years  of  the  least  censored, 
most  honest,  least  corrupt  government 
in  Latin  America, 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  radical  Democrats  can 
decide  to  side  with  Costa  Rica,  or 
whether,  instead,  we  start  to  get  argu- 
ments that  say.  'Well,  it  is  really  all 
Costa  Rica's  fault  because,  after  all. 
they  did  something  to  antagonize  the 
Nicaragua  Communists."  I  suspect 
that  there  will  be  remarkably  few  radi- 
cal Democrats  either  to  provide  aid  to 
Costa  Rica,  although  it  is  probably  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  New  World  the 
country  which  has  best  moral  ca.se. 

After  all.  if  you  disband  your  army 
36  years  ago,  you  are  pretty  clearly  in- 
dicating you  want  to  live  in  peace.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  defend  a  country 
that  decent,  that  tiny,  that  unwilling 
to  threaten  anyone,  then  I  think  you 
begin  to  raise  a  question  of  where,  in 
fact,  is  America  willing  to  stand. 

This  whole  issue  of  the  inability  to 
see  clearly  what  is  going  on  goes  back 
a  very  long  way  in  American  life. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  release 
this  paper,  which  cites  Members  by 
name,  by  date,  starting  in  1970  when 
one  radical  Democrat  said.  Well,  if 
only  we  would  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
that  would  force  the  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate  a  compromise." 

□  1550 

Well,  of  course,  when  we  pulled  out. 
it  led  to  the  Communists  in  Vietnam, 
and  in  fact  it  was  not  a  compromise;  it 
is  now  a  Communist  tyranny. 

Then  another  radical  Democrat  said. 
"Well,  you  know,  if  we  would  just  get 
out  of  Cambodia,  then  they  would 
have  peace." 

Well,  the  peace  they  got  was  a  Com- 
munist tyranny  which  killed  one  out 
of  every  seven  Cambodians. 

Then  there  was  a  radical  Democrat 
who  said,  "We  ought  to  stay  out  of 
Angola.  It  is  none  of  our  business,  and 
we  ought  to  let  Angola  decide  for  An- 
golans." 

Well,  the  fact  Is  that  there  are 
25.000  Cuban  Communist  troops  in 
Angola  today,  and  they  are  imposing  a 
Communist  dictatorship,  which  is  a 
colony  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there 
is  a  pro-freedom  force  called  UNIDA 
led  by  Jonas  Savimbi  which  is  trying 
to  fight  its  way  back  into  freedom  and 
which  controls  more  of  Angola  than 
the  El  Salvadoran  guerrillas  control  in 
El  Salvador.  But  we  do  not  hear  a 
single  radical  Democrat  jump  up  and 
say  that  we  really  ought  to  help  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Angola.  Oh.  no. 
In  Angola,  where  there  are  Cuban 
Communist  troops,  we  ought  to  stay 
out.  and  in  El  Salvador,  where  there 
are  Communist  guerrillas,  we  ought  to 
stay  out.  In  other  words,  if  you  a  Com- 
munist and  you  are  imposing  a  dicta- 
torship, we  should  not  stop  you,  and  if 
you  are  a  Communist  and  you  are 
trying  to  impose  a  dictatorship,  we 
should  not  stop  you. 

So  there  is  in  effect  a  double  stand- 
ard. If  you  are  pro- American,  you  are 


probably  corrupt,  and  if  you  are  pro- 
Communist,  you  are  probably  all 
right. 

It  is  a  systematic  problem.  So  that, 
for  example,  we  get  narrowly  based 
rightwing  governments.  That  is  a 
common  phrase.  There  are  never  any 
"narrowly  based"  leftwing  govern- 
ments. Yet  virtually  every  Communist 
dictatorship  is  even  more  narrowly 
based  in  its  power  base  than  any  con- 
servative government  or  rightwing 
government  on  the  planet. 

After  the  problems  in  Africa,  we 
then  have  the  whole  difficulty  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Remember,  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  I  said  that  when  Maurice 
Bishop  tried  to  break  off  his  alliance 
in  his  role  as  a  colony  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  what  happened  was  that  he 
was  promptly  shot  by  the  pro-Soviet 
dictatorship  and  was  in  effect  knocked 
out.  Their  technique  was:  "You  want 
to  be  free?  Fine,  we'll  kill  you.  " 

That  should  not  have  surprised 
anyone  when  in  1979.  in  Afghanistan, 
the  pro-Soviet  dictator  tried  to  break 
free  from  the  Soviet  Union;  he  was 
killed,  his  family  was  killed,  his  aides 
were  killed,  and  a  pro-Soviet  dictator 
was  imposed  by  force.  We  see  in  Gre- 
nada the  same  thing  we  saw  in  Af- 
ghanistan. It  is  a  set  pattern.  It  is  a 
pattern  that  says  that  once  the  Soviet 
Union  gets  you  in  its  grips,  it  will  go  to 
great  lengths,  including  killing  you,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  having  you 
get  out  of  its  grip. 

In  that  setting  you  would  think  that 
the  radical  Democrats  would  begin  to 
figure  out  that  maybe  having  the 
Soviet  KGB— what  has  been  called  the 
"Gestapo  of  the  left"— is  a  bad  thing, 
maybe  having  the  Cubans  there  advis- 
ing you  is  a  bad  thing,  and  maybe  gov- 
ernments that  are  leaning  on  Soviet 
and  Cuban  advisers  are  in  fact  likely 
to  end  up  as  Communist  dictators.  We 
will  not  hear  that  this  week  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

But  what  we  are  going  to  do  is.  to- 
morrow night  we  are  going  to  take  a 
series  of  special  orders  and  read  into 
the  Record  the  Republican  study  com- 
mittee study  by  Frank  Gregorsky. 
which  outlines  rather  clearly  the  his- 
torical case  that  there  is  in  fact  a  radi- 
cal world  view,  and  that  the  radical 
Democrats  are  in  fact  addicted  to  that 
world  view.  We  are  then  going  to 
invite  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
radical  Democrats  who  are  named  in 
the  study  to  come  and  share  a  special 
order,  much  in  the  way  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
and  I  shiired  a  special  order  several 
weeks  ago.  We  think  that  if  they  want 
to  explain  it.  if  they  want  to  offer  an 
alternative  version  of  what  is  going  on. 
if  they  want  to  disagree  with  us,  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  do  so  once  we 
have  read  it  into  the  Record,  and  that 
the  comity  of  the  House  requires  that 
if  we  are  going  to  say  something  in  the 
Record,  we  should  be  willing  to  stand 


up  and  defend  what  we  say  with  our 
colleagues  whom  in  effect  we  are  criti- 
cizing. So  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights  we  are  going  to  take  special 
orders  and  offer  that  opportunity. 

Now.  in  addition  to  that,  let  me  say 
that  we  are  going  to  suggest  that  when 
you  read  Mr.  Gregorsky  s  study  and 
when  you  look  at  our  outline  of  the 
radical  Democrats'  world  view,  then 
people  who  want  to  either  watch  on 
television  or  read  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  the  debate  this  week  will 
have  a  way  of  keeping  score. 

How  often  will  a  radical  Democrat 
get  up  and  mention  that  there  are 
Cuban  advi.sers  in  Nicaragua?  How 
often  will  a  radical  Democrat  get  up 
and  protest  the  fact  that  there  was 
$112  million  in  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment in  Nicaragua  last  .year?  How 
often  will  a  radical  Democrat  point 
out  there  there  is  $300  million  in 
Soviet"  construction  for  military  bases 
in  Nicaragua  going  on  right  now^  in 
some  40  bases? 

You  can  have  sort  of  a  check  list  to 
keep  score.  And  what  you  will  discover 
is  that  again  and  again  and  again  what 
the  radical  Democrats  will  say  is  that 
it  is  all  the  U.S.'  fault,  that  if  we 
would  only  be  reasonable,  if  we  would 
only  negotiate,  if  we  would  only  get 
out  of  the  way;  it  is  our  policy  of  force, 
it  is  our  fault.  It  is  an  extension,  as  I 
said  earlier,  of  the  same  rationale  that 
led  two  radical  Democrats  to  say  that 
it  was  Americas  fault  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shot  down  a  Korean  airliner. 

Why  do  people  have  a  difficult  time 
understanding  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  dangerous,  and  that  commu- 
nism is  a  threat  to  freedom?  I  was  very 
struck  as  a  former  history  teacher  by 
how  far  back  in  the  20th  century  this 
phenomenon  goes,  and  I  want  to  enter 
into  the  Record  tonight  some  quota- 
tions from  what  I  think  is  the  finest 
history  of  the  20th  century  that  has 
yet  been  written,  a  book  by  Paul  John- 
son called  "Modern  Times,  the  World 
From  the  Twenties  to  the  Eighties." 

Paul  Johnson  is  an  Englishman.  He 
was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College. 
Lancashire,  and  Magdalen  College. 
Oxford.  He  was  assistant  editor  of 
Realit^s.  and  then  he  was  on  the  staff 
on  the  New  Statesman  from  1955  to 
1970.  He  originally  was  very  leftwing 
and  shared  the  values  of  many  people 
who  I  think  would  be  shocked  at  what 
he  said.  But  over  time,  as  he  studied 
the  Soviet  Union  and  he  studied  the 
rise  of  tyranny,  he  became  concerned, 
so  he  wrote  this  history,  and  I  want  to 
talk  briefly  about  the  creation  all  the 
way  back  into  the  1920's  and  the 
1930's  of  a  leftwing  Western  World 
view  which  just  rejected  negative  in- 
formation about  the  Soviet  Union  and 
about  communism  which  said  in 
effect.  "Don't  tell  me  about  it.  " 

After  several  pages  in  which  Paul 
Johnson  outlines  the  whole  concept  of 
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since  the  latter  asked  Stalin  for  clemency 
on  behalf  of  a  woman  who  wished  to  join 


and.  having  made  them,  stick  to  them  with     have  the  long  distance  from   here  to 
desperate  resolution.  The  30's  was  the  age     Afehnni.stnn  or  from  here  to  southern 
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the  purge  under  Stalin,  the  slave  labor 
camps,  and  the  secret  police,  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  in  many  ways  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is  the  model  for 
Adolf  Hitlers  Nazi  Germany.  The  So- 
viets had  already  had  a  .secret  police  in 
place  for  15  years  before  Adolf  Hitler 
came  to  power.  The  Soviet's  already 
had  labor  camps  before  Adolf  Hitler 
came  to  power.  In  many  ways  the  Ger- 
mans studied  what  the  Communist 
were  doing  in  Russia  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  truly  totalitarian  state. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  there  were 
enormous  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  there  was  slave  labor,  that  there 
was  a  police  state,  and  that  there  were 
secret  police,  what  happened  in  the 
American  left  and  the  English  left? 
This  is  what  Paul  Johnson  said: 

In  the  outside  world,  the  magnitude  of  the 
Stalin  tyranny— or  indeed  its  very  exist- 
ence-was -scarcely  grasped  at  all.  Most  of 
those  who  travelled  to  Russia  were  either 
businessmen,  anxious  to  trade  and  with  no 
desire  to  probe  or  criticize  what  did  not  con- 
cern them,  or  intellectuals  who  came  to 
admire  and.  still  more,  to  believe.  If  the  de- 
cline of  Christianity  created  the  modern  po- 
litical zealot— and  his  crimes— so  the  evapo- 
ration of  religious  faith  among  the  educated 
left  a  vacuum  in  the  minds  of  Western  intel- 
lectuals easily  filled  by  secular  superstition. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  credu- 
lity with  which  scientists,  accustomed  to 
evaluating  evidence,  and  writers,  whose 
whole  function  was  to  study  and  criticize  so- 
ciety, accepted  the  crudest  Stalinist  propa- 
ganda at  its  face  value.  They  needed  to  be- 
lieve; they  wanted  to  be  duped.  Thus, 
Amabel  Williams-Ellis  wrote  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  book  about  the  building  of  the 
White  Sea  Canal,  later  so  harrowingly  de- 
scribed by  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  which 
contains  the  sentence:  This  tale  of  accom- 
plishment of  a  ticklish  engineering  job.  in 
the  middle  of  primeval  foress.  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  enemies  of  the  state,  helped— 
or  should  it  be  guarded?— by  only  thirty- 
seven  OGPU  officers,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing stories  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
print.' 

Let  me  digress  from  Johnson  and 
say  this  at  this  point  for  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  this.  Here  is 
a  slave  labor  camp  that  may  have  in- 
volved 300.000  slaves,  that  involved  de- 
liberate brutality,  and  that  may  have 
had  as  high  as  a  10-percent-a-year 
death  rate  because  people  were  not  fed 
enough,  they  were  working  in  bad 
clothing  and  bad  weather  and  the 
guards  were  very  brutal.  Yet.  here  is  a 
Western  intellectual  de-scribing  it  as 
though  it  were  an  idyllic,  wonderful 
place. 

Let  me  go  to  quote  from  Paul  John- 
son: 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  said  of  the 
same  project:  'It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
the  warmest  appreciation  was  officially  ex- 
pressed of  the  success  of  the  OGPU.  not 
merely  in  performing  a  great  engineering 
feat,  but  in  achieving  a  triumph  in  human 
regeneration." 

Again,  to  deviate  from  Paul  John- 
son. Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  two  of 
the  leading  leftwing  thinkers  in  Great 


Britain  who  had  enormous  influence 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  effect  here 
describing  this  slave  labor  camp  as 
though  somebody  were  to  describe 
Auschwitz  as  a  place  of  dignity  where 
people  are  redeemed.  It  is  the  most 
clear,  total  fabrication  of  the  truth 
you  can  imagine,  and  yet  clearly  they 
believed  it.  These  are  not  lying  agents 
of  the  Soviet  conspiracy.  These  were 
people  who  desperately  wanted  to  be- 
lieve. 

Let  me  go  on  quoting  from  Paul 
Johnson; 

Harold  Laski  praised  Soviet  prisons  for  en- 
abling convicts  to  lead  'a  full  and  self-re- 
specting life ',  Anna  Louise  Strong  recorded: 
"The  labour  camps  have  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  Soviet  Union  as  places 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  men  have  been 
reclaimed."  "So  well-known  and  effective  is 
the  Soviet  method  of  remaking  human 
beings",  she  added,  "that  criminals  occasion- 
ally now  apply  to  be  admitted." 

□  1600 

Let  me.  if  I  may.  repeat  that  last 
quote,  because  I  think  only  by  under- 
standing how  totally  willing  to  deceive 
themselves  the  American  and  the  Brit- 
ish left  is  can  we  begin  to  understand 
how  bad  our  crisis  is  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  describe  what  is  going  on  in 
Central  America. 

This  is  from  Anna  Louise  Strong 
quoted  by  Paul  Johnson: 

So  well  known  and  effective  is  the  Soviet 
method  of  remaking  human  beings  that 
criminals  occasionally  now  apply  to  be  read- 
mitted. 

In  other  words,  she  was  with  a 
straight  face  reporting  that  Russian 
prisons  were  so  good  that  people  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  them  in  order  to 
be  regenerated  and  rejuvenated  moral- 
ly. Now.  a  person  who  will  believe  that 
will  believe  almost  anything,  and  if 
you  read  all  of  the  leftwing  writings 
about  Stalin  in  the  1930's.  you  discover 
that  in  fact  they  did  believe  almost 
anything. 

Let  me  go  on  quoting  from  Paul 
Johnson: 

Whereas  in  Britain,  wrote  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  a  man  enters  a  prison  a  human  being 
and  emerges  a  criminal  type,  in  Russia  he 
entered  "as  a  criminal  type  and  would  come 
out  an  ordinary  man  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  him  to  come  out  at  all.  As  far  as 
I  could  make  out.  they  stay  as  long  as  they 
like." 

Now.  notice.  I  am  quoting  here 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  cynical  critics  of  West- 
ern civilization  we  have  had  in  the  last 
century,  a  man  of  enormous  intelli- 
gence, a  man  of  great  impact,  and  a 
man  who  could  honestly  say  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Soviet  pris- 
oners liked  to  stay  in  prison  so  much 
that  they  did  not  leave  it. 

Now.  a  man  who  is  willing  to  believe 
that  the  reason  people  were  not  get- 
ting out  of  prison  was  because  they 
liked  staying  there  is  a  man  who  will 
believe  almost  anything. 


Imagine  if  you  will  and  you  can  ap- 
preciate a  little  better  my  sense  of 
frustration  if  you  can  understand  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  decent,  hon- 
orable, hard  working  people,  who  hon- 
estly came  to  believe  whatever  they 
had  to  in  order  to  apologize  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  were  totally  un- 
willing to  believe  that  Stalin  was  a  ter- 
rorist, that  Stalin  killed  people,  that 
Stalin  led  the  great  purges,  that  Stalin 
had  slave  labor  camps,  because  they 
did  not  want  to. 

Imagine  that  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor had  this  habit  of  coming  to  your 
house  and  offering  your  daughter  or 
your  son  a  pet  bunny  rabbit  which  had 
an  unhappy  tendency  to  turn  out  to  be 
a  rattlesnake. 

Now.  at  some  point  you  would  begin 
to  worry  about  your  neighbors,  about 
this  ability  to  deal  with  reality  if  they 
insisted  on  bringing  back  another  rat- 
tlesnake while  calling  it  a  bunny 
rabbit,  yet  here  we  have  evidence  from 
the  thirties,  and  I  would  add  some 
more  in  a  moment,  that  the  American 
and  British  left  for  over  50  years  now 
has  found  it  impossible  to  deal  directly 
with  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

1  go  on  to  quote  from  Paul  Johnson: 

The  famine  of  1932.  the  worst  in  Russian 
history,  was  virtually  unreported.  At  the 
height  of  it.  the  visiting  biologist.  Julian 
Huxley,  found  a  "level  of  physique  and  gen- 
eral health  rather  above  that  to  be  seen  in 
England." 

Shaw  threw  his  food  supplies  out  of  the 
train  window  just  before  crossing  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  "convinced  that  there  were  no 
shortages  in  Russia."  "Where  do  you  see 
any  food  shortage"  he  asked,  glancing 
around  the  foreigners  only  restaurant  of 
the  Moscow  Metropole. 

Let  me  close  that  quote  and  again 
comment.  Here  is  the  great  brilliant 
literary  leader  of  the  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  worst  famine  in  Russian  history 
who  is  so  naive  and  so  eager  to  believe 
that  he  allows  the  Russians  to  take 
him  to  a  restaurant  only  for  visitors 
and  then  assumes  he  is  seeing  what  is 
happening  in  the  countryside. 

Now,  we  know  because  as  historians 
we  have  gone  back  and  looked,  we 
know  how  bad  that  famine  was.  I  say 
to  you.  if  George  Bernard  Shaw  could 
have  been  that  clearly  duped,  does 
that  explain  why  some  TV  and  movie 
stars  today  are  willing  to  tell  you  how 
good  Nicaragua  is?  Does  that  help  you 
understand  better  why  some  literary 
and  leftwing  figures  tell  you  that 
really,  Castro  is  reasonable?  Because 
we  know  how  duped  they  were  in  the 
thirties.  We  know  how  wrong  they 
were  in  the  thirties. 

Let  me  go  on.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
wrote: 

Stalin  has  delivered  the  goods  to  an 
extent  that  seemed  impossible  10  years  ago, 
and  I  take  off  my  hat  lo  him  accordingly. 

Quoting  again  from  Paul  Johnson: 
But  Shaw  and  his  traveling  companion. 
Lady  Aslor,  knew  of  the  political  prisoners. 
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So  in  closing  let  me  say  to  you  that 
this  week  I  believe  is  the  beginning  of 


H.R.  4544  merely  changes  the  defini- 
tion so  that  food  irradiation  would  be 


irradiation.  The  Commission  will  oper- 
ate within   USDA  and   would  coordi- 
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since  the  latter  asked  Stalin  for  clemency 
on  behalf  of  a  woman  who  wished  lo  join 
her  husband  in  America.  (Stalin  promptly 
handed  her  over  to  the  OGPUi. 

Let  me  make  a  note  that  OGPU  is 
the  original  term  for  that  period  for 
the  secret  police: 

And  she  asked  him.  'How  long  are  you 
going  to  go  on  killing  people^  When  he  re- 
plied. "As  long  as  necessary."  she  changed 
the  subject  and  asked  him  to  find  her  a  Rus- 
sian nursery  maid  for  her  children. 

This  is  typical  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can left.  When  confronted  with  the 
real  brutality  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist system  and  its  empire,  when  con- 
fronted with  Soviet  colonies,  the 
American  left,  much  like  Lady  Astor. 
wants  to  know  if  we  can  get  a  nursery 
maid  for  our  children.  There  is  no  will- 
ingness to  confront  and  deal  head  on 
with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
really  is  a  police  state  that  really  does 
lock  up  people. 

Going  on  to  quote  from  Paul  John- 
son: 

Estimates  of  Stalin  written  in  the  years 
1929  34  make  curious  reading.  H.  G.  Wells 
said  he  had  never  met  a  man  more  candid, 
fair  and  honest  ...  no  one  is  afraid  of  him 
and  everybody  trusts  him."  The  Webbs 
argued  that  he  had  less  power  than  an 
American  President  and  was  merely  acting 
on  the  orders  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
the  Presidium.  Hewlett  Johnson.  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  described  him  as  leading  "his 
people  down  new  and  unfamiliar  avenues  of 
democracy".  The  American  Ambassador. 
Joseph  E.  Davies.  reported  him  as  having 
"insisted  on  the  liberalization  of  the  consti- 
tution' and  "projecting  actual  secret  and 
universal  suffrage".  "Hia  brown  eye  is  ex- 
ceedingly wise  and  gentle"  he  wrote.  "A 
child  would  like  to  sit  on  his  lap  and  a  dog 
would  sidle  up  lo  him".  Emile  Ludwig,  the 
famous  popular  biographer,  found  him  a 
man  "whose  care  I  would  readily  confide 
the  education  of  my  children."  The  physi- 
cist. J.  D.  Bernal.  paid  tribute  both  to  his 
"deeply  scientific  approach  to  all  problems" 
and  his  "capacity  for  feeling".  He  was.  said 
the  Chilean  writer.  Pablo  Neruda.  "a  good 
natured  man  of  principle":  "a  man  of  kindly 
geniality"  echoed  the  Dean. 

Some  of  these  tributes  can  be  variously 
explained  by  corruption,  vanity  or  sheer 
folly.  Davies  who  persistently  misrepresent- 
ed the  nature  of  Stalin's  Russia  to  his  gov- 
ernment, was  being  in  effect  bribed  by  the 
Soviet  regime,  who  allowed  him  to  buy  icons 
and  chalices  for  his  collection  at  below- 
market  prices.  Anna  Louise  Strong  was  well 
described  by  Malcolm  Muggeridge  as  "an 
enormous  woman  with  a  very  red  face,  a  lot 
of  white  hair,  and  an  expression  of  stupidity 
so  overwhelming  that  it  amounted  to  a  kind 
of  strange  beauty".  Self-delusion  was  obvi- 
ously the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  presen- 
tation of  an  unsuccessful  despotism  as  a 
Utopia  in  the  making.  But  there  was  also 
conscious  deception  by  men  and  women  who 
thought  of  themselves  as  idealists  and  who. 
at  the  time,  honestly  believed  they  were 
serving  a  higher  human  purpose  by  system- 
atic misrepresentation  and  lying.  If  the 
Great  War  with  its  unprecedented  violence 
brutalized  the  world,  the  Great  Depression 
corrupted  it  by  appearing  to  limit  the  op- 
tions before  humanity  and  presenting  them 
in  garishly  contrasting  terms.  Political  activ- 
ists felt  they  had  to  make  terrible  choices 
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and.  having  made  them,  stick  to  them  with 
desperate  resolution.  The  30's  was  the  age 
of  the  heroic  lie.  Saintly  mendacity  became 
its  most  prized  virtue.  Stalin's  tortured 
Russia  was  the  prime  beneficiary  of  this 
sanctified  falsification.  The  competition  to 
deceive  became  more  fierce  when  Stalinism 
acquired  a  mortal  rival  in  Hitler's  Germany. 
There  was.  indeed,  an  element  of  decep- 
tion right  at  the  heart  of  this  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  Fascist  forms  of 
totalitarianism.  They  were  organically 
linked  in  the  process  of  historical  develop- 
ment. 

This  was,  as  Johnson  said,  the  age  of 
the  heroic  lie.  Today  we  continue  to 
live  in  an  age  of  heroic  self-deception. 
The  paper  written  by  Frank  Gre- 
gorsky  written  for  the  Republican 
Study  Committee.  I  think  indicates 
conclusively  that  the  radical  Demo- 
crats, those  who  follow  George 
McGovern's  philosophy  and  who  aban- 
doned John  F.  Kennedy's,  those  who 
pursue  the  Gary  Hart-Walter  Mondale 
policy  and  leave  Harry  Truman  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  that  this  radical 
Democratic  philosophy  has  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  world,  that 
when  you  study  the  lessons  of  history 
of  Vietnam,  Laos.  Cambodia.  Angola. 
Mozambique.  Ethiopia.  Afghanistan. 
Nicaragua.  Grenada,  and  now  El  Sal- 
vador, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  that  these  intelligent,  worthy, 
competent  people  could  really  believe 
this  kind  of  nonsense,  and  yet  again 
and  again  they  come  back  and  they  do 
believe  it.  Again  and  again  we  find 
that  they  are  unable  to  confront  how 
dangerous,  how  difficult  the  world 
really  is. 

We  are  going  to  be  making  the  case 
this  week,  both  in  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor  and  in  special  orders,  that 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  Ameri- 
can survival  is  the  fact  that  the  entire 
leftwing  of  the  Democratic  Party  has 
accepted  what  is  now  a  50-year-old  tra- 
dition among  intellectuals  of  misrepre- 
senting, misunderstanding,  and  self- 
deception  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  state,  the  nature  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny, and  the  problems  of  survival  on 
a  planet  where  one  of  the  two  great 
powers  is  a  deliberate  user  of  terror- 
ism, a  deliberate  user  of  secret  police, 
and  a  deliberate  user  of  torture. 
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The  tragedy  in  Central  America,  as 
in  the  tragedy  in  southern  Africa  and 
the  tragedy  in  Vietnam,  is  that  none 
of  this  is  difficult  to  predict.  The  pat- 
terns are  the  same,  over  and  over  and 
over.  Again  and  again  we  find  the 
same  kind  of  intervention  by  the 
Cubans  who  are  the  puppets  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  find  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  which 
is  the  gestapo  of  the  left.  We  see  the 
same  pattern  built  as  we  are  seeing 
today  in  El  Salvador. 

The  reason  it  is  now  so  critical  a 
crisis,  the  reason  we  need  to  be  in- 
volved now  is  because  we  do  not  have 
the  entire  Pacific  Ocean,  we  do  not 


have  the  long  distance  from  here  to 
Afghanistan  or  from  here  to  southern 
Africa.  El  Salvador  is  2  days'  drive 
from  the  United  States  by  car.  It  is 
closer  from  El  Salvador  to  Miami  than 
it  is  from  Miami  to  Washington.  DC. 

The  mistakes  that  the  radical  left  is 
now  forcing  on  the  United  States  by 
their  dominance  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  and  by  the  leadership  of  their 
three  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
are  mistakes  which  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  immediately  as  the  American 
people  come  to  realize  that  on  the  av- 
erage when  a  country  goes  Communist 
if  the  distance  between  that  country 
and  another  water  is.  as  from  Cuba  to 
Miami.  10  percent  of  the  country 
moves,  leaves,  becomes  refugees;  if  the 
distance  is  by  land  as  it  is  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Pakistan.  16  percent  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  have 
walked  into  Pakistan.  The  Communist 
guerrillas  in  Central  America  who  get 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Bul- 
garia, from  Cuba,  from  Libya,  from 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
from  a  network  of  totalitarian  terror- 
ist states  that  are  antidemocracy.  anti- 
freedom,  and  anti  the  Western  world, 
those  Communist  guerrillas  have  said 
publicly  on  radio  that  they  are  not 
waging  a  national  war.  they  are 
waging  a  war  without  national  bound- 
aries, a  regional  war  that  first  comes 
El  Salvador,  then  Honduras.  Guatema- 
la, then  Mexico. 

People  .say.  well,  that  is  the  old 
domino  argument.  My  answer  to  that 
is  go  and  stand  on  the  border  of  Thai- 
land looking  into  Cambodia,  looking 
into  Laos.  In  fact,  people  who  argued 
about  dominoes  were  right.  They  said 
if  you  lo.se  South  Vietnam  you  will 
lose  Cambodia,  you  will  lose  Laos,  and 
we  did.  There  are  now  North  Vietnam- 
e.se  troops  sitting  on  the  Thai  border. 
Those  dominoes  fell. 

People  warned  if  you  allow  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  to  learn  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  Southeast  Asia  they  will  some- 
day be  in  Central  America.  I  would  ask 
you  is  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  side 
of  us  who  in  fact  were  right?  Is  it  on 
the  side  of  us  who  in  fact  warned 
there  would  be  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  there  would  be  Communists 
in  El  Salvador? 

What  is  the  radical  lefts  answer  to 
the  problems  of  Costa  Rica?  Here  is  a 
country  that  is  not  offending  anyone. 
Here  is  a  country  that  does  not  have 
an  army,  and  yet  last  week  they  asked 
for  military  aid  becau.se  the  Nicara- 
guan  Communist  Government  is  so 
ruthless  that  not  only  does  it  threaten 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  it  threat- 
ens tiny,  helpless,  and  unarmed  Costa 
Rica. 

If  there  is  any  test  of  the  leftwing 
belief  that  moral  leadership  through 
unilateral  disarmament  works.  I  would 
say  to  you  that  Costa  Rica  is  that  test 
and  that  their  belief  has  failed. 


So  in  closing  let  me  say  to  you  that 
this  week  I  believe  is  the  beginning  of 
a  great  debate  where  the  American 
people  and  the  American  news  media 
and  our  colleagues  have  to  decide.  We 
have  released  a  paper  which  shows 
pretty  conclusively  that  for  the  last  14 
years  there  has  been  a  systematic,  self- 
delusion  by  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  paper  shows 
conclusively  that  the  policies  of  a 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  policy  of  Harry 
Truman,  and  the  policy  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  who  invented  the  good- 
neighbor  concept  for  Central  America, 
those  policies  no  longer  exist  in  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  Parly 
and  that  in  the  end  is  the  first  great 
test  this  week.  Are  we  going  to  contin- 
ue to  listen  to  people  who  have  been 
systematically  wrong  for  14  years  or 
are  we  going  to  start  looking  at  reality 
and  asking  tough  questions  about  how 
we  can  help  freedom  survive  on  a 
planet  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
totalitarian  tyranny,  on  a  planet 
where  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to 
build  an  empire  w'ith  colonies,  and  on 
a  planet  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
willingly  exports  violence  and  is  using 
its  puppets  to  try  to  kill  off  freedom? 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  FOOD 
IRRADIATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Morri- 
son) is  recogiiized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  introducing 
new  legislation  which  promotes  the 
use  of  ionizing  radiation  as  a  posthar- 
vest  treatment  for  food  commodities. 
Senator  Slade  Gorton  of  Washington 
State  is  also  introducing  the  identical 
bill  today  in  the  Senate. 

The  original  House  cosponsors  of 
this  new  bill  are:  Mr.  Tom  Foley.  Mr. 
Mel  Price,  Mr.  Pat  Roberts.  Mr.  Wes 
Watkins.  Mr.  Bill  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
John  McCain.  Mr.  Bob  Badham.  Mr. 
Frank  Horton.  Mr.  Cooper  Evans, 
Mr.  Bill  Thomas,  Mr.  Rod  Chandler. 
Mr.  Harold  Volkmer.  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Jim  Leach.  Mr.  Tom 
Tauke.  Mr.  Dan  Burton,  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  Byron. 

This  new  bill  builds  upon  legislation 
I  introduced  last  November  <H.R  4544) 
and  a  proposed  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration regulation  (49  Federal  Regis- 
ter 5714)  which  was  promulgated  in 
February.  H.R.  4544.  my  prior  bill, 
changes  the  regulatory  interpretation 
of  food  irradiation.  Under  current  law, 
sources  of  radiation  are  defined  as  a 
food  additive.  I  firmly  believe  that  de- 
fining food  irradiation  as  a  food  addi- 
tive is  inappropriate.  Food  irradiation 
is  a  process,  much  like  boiling,  freez- 
ing, or  cooking  in  a  microwave  oven, 
and  not  an  additive. 


H.R.  4544  merely  changes  the  defini- 
tion so  that  food  irradiation  would  be 
defined  as  a  food  process  and  the  iden- 
tical regulations  which  are  applicable 
to  pesticides  would  apply.  That  bill  at- 
tracted nearly  50  cosponsors  from 
both  parties  and  all  political  stripes 
and  I  thank  all  those  Members  for  en- 
dorsing the  original  bill. 

This  prior  legislation,  however,  is  no 
longer  needed  because  the  FDA  pro- 
mulgated its  proposed  rule  in  Febru- 
ary. Indeed.  FDA  has  indicated  to  me 
that  the  presence  of  the  bill  H.R.  4544 
helped  to  expedite  administrative  ap- 
proval of  the  regulation.  The  long 
awaited  FDA  rule  effectively  preempts 
much  of  the  immediate,  practical  sig- 
nificance of  my  prior  bill. 

The  regulation  permits  limited  ap- 
plication of  food  irradiation  primarily 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  up  to  a 
dose  of  100  kilorads.  a  dose  which  is 
one-tenth  the  standard  now  accepted 
by  most  international  authorities.  The 
public  comment  period  for  the  regula- 
tion has  been  extended  once  and  will 
expire  on  May  16. 

This  regulation  is  an  excellent  first 
step  in  gaining  commercial  and  public 
acceptance  of  this  technology.  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  for 
her  personal  leadership  in  developing 
the  regulation  and  seeing  that  it  was 
formally  proposed.  However,  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  build  upon  the  regula- 
tion and  that  is  why  I  am  introducing 
new  food  irradiation  legislation  today. 

The  new  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  entitled 

The  Federal  Food  Irradiation  Devel- 
opment and  Control  Act  of  1984."  I 
have  struggled  the  past  few  months 
drafting  this  second  generation  bill  in 
an  attempt  to  find  the  judicious  bal- 
ance to  facilitate  acceptance  of  food  ir- 
radiation and  to  accommodate  as 
many  interests  as  possible. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  sev- 
eral major  food  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Grocery  Manufacturers,  and 
Food  Processors,  and  United  Fruit  & 
Vegetable.  I  have  consulted  with  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies,  including  FDA. 
USDA.  and  DOE.  the  food  irradiation 
industry,  consumer  and  environmental 
groups,  and  agricultural  associations 
in  developing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  retains  the  proposed  defini- 
tion of  irradiation  of  food  as  a  process 
or  treatment  and  expressly  excludes 
irradiation  from  the  food  additive  defi- 
nition. However.  FDA  would  still 
retain  authority  to  regulate  now.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  ongoing  research 
and  development  of  food  irradiation, 
national  uniformity  of  food  irradiation 
regulations,  and  further  provides  ex- 
plicit authority  for  leasing  of  federally 
owned  irradiation  source  materials  to 
the  private  sector  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate supply  while  ensuring  federal 
safety  and  transportation  standards. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  bill  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mission to  facilitate  acceptance  of  food 


irradiation.  The  Commission  will  oper- 
ate within  USDA  and  would  coordi- 
nate and  manage  currently  fragment- 
ed research  and  inlormation  exchange 
efforts.  It  will  also  act  as  a  liaison  to 
promote  consumer  acceptance  of  food 
irradiation  and  private  development. 
My  intent  with  the  Commission  is  to 
do  nothing  more  than  provide  a  forum 
to  coordinate  largely  existing  activities 
and  to  facilitate  consumer  understand- 
ing of  this  technology. 

A  more  detailed  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself 
follow  this  statement. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the 
public  in  general  has  an  emotional, 
almost  fearful  response,  to  food  irra- 
diation. I  hope  that  this  bill,  particu- 
larly the  Joint  Operating  Commission, 
will  promote  open  discussion  of  food 
irradiation  so  that  public  concerns 
about  using  radiation  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

No  matter  how  successful  and  safe 
food  irradiation  proves  to  be.  it  will 
never  obtain  large  scale  commercial 
applications  unless  there  is  consumer 
acceptance.  The  consumer  needs  reas- 
surance from  the  Federal  Government 
and  I  view  the  Joint  Operating  Com- 
mission as  the  least  restrictive  way  to 
facilitate  public  acceptance.  The  last 
thing  we  all  want  is  for  Government  to 
get  in  the  way  of  the  progress  in  devel- 
opment of  commercial  food  irradiation 
that  we  all  see  coming. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  promot- 
ing commercial  applications  and  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  food  irradiation. 
The  impact  of  ionizing  energy  as  a 
post  harvest  treatment  could  be  revolu- 
tionary and  some  have  already  indicat- 
ed that  it  is  the  most  important  devel- 
opment in  food  preservation  since  the 
introduction  of  canning  and  freezing 
last  century. 

The  possibilities  for  food  irradiation 
are  unlimited  and  exciting.  Food  irra- 
diation can  protect  the  food  from 
pests  much  like  ethylene  dibromide 
(EDB)  does.  But  unlike  EDB.  it  will 
not  leave  a  residue  on  the  food.  If 
othei*  postharvest  fumigants  are  re- 
stricted by  EPA.  food  irradiation  is 
viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  safe  substitutes. 

Besides  acting  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  EDB  and  other  fumigants.  low 
doses  of  irradiation  eliminate  trichino- 
sis in  pork  and  would  allow  consumers 
to  enjoy  pork  cooked  as  little  as  they 
like  and  could  enhance  the  export 
prospects  for  pork.  Use  of  irradiation 
stops  the  Medfly  in  citrus  fruits  and 
the  codling  moth  in  apples.  Irradiation 
could  also  destroy  botulinum  and  sal- 
monella in  red  meats,  poultry,  and  fish 
and  extend  the  shelf  life  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables  and  grains. 

There  is  a  growing  international  con- 
sensus behind  food  irradiation.  Two 
international  organizations,  the  Joint 
FAO/IAEA/WHO   Expert    Committee 
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and  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion, have  recommended  the  use  of  ir- 
radiation on  food  up  to  doses  10  times 
higher  than  FDA  is  now  proposing. 
Twenty-eight  countries  are  already 
using  gamma  radiation  on  foods.  Since 
about  a  quarter  of  the  food  supply  in 
the  Third  World  is  lost  to  spoilage, 
food  irradiation  could  also  play  a 
major  role  in  helping  feed  the  world. 

The  food  irradiation  technology  is 
not  new:  we  have  accumulated  over  40 
years  of  research  data.  Food  irradia- 
tion has  been  studied  in  more  detail 
than  any  other  food  preservation  tech- 
nique over  the  past  four  decades.  Food 
irradiation  is  ionizing  energy  which 
penetrates  through  food  killing  micro- 
organisms. The  ionizing  energy  used  to 
irradiate  food  is  roughly  similar  to  the 
other  energy  waves  such  as  visual 
light,  radio.  TV.  microwave,  and  ultra- 
violet light. 

As  with  these  energy  sources,  the 
food  absorbs  only  the  energy  of  the  ra- 
dioactive source,  not  the  source's  ra- 
dioactivity. For  instance,  an  X-ray  in 
the  dentist  office  does  not  make  your 
teeth  radioactive  and  the  X-ray  table 
in  the  doctor's  office  does  not  absorb 
radioactivity  even  after  thousands  of 
X-rays. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  food 
irradiation  to  induce  radiation  in  food 
at  any  of  the  dose  levels  now  being 
studied.  It  is  true  that  irradiation  may 
change  the  food  slightly,  but  these 
changes  are  no  more  significant  than 
the  changes  that  occur  from  boiling  or 
freezing  food.  Food  irradiation  is  safe 
and  wholesome  and  is  incapable  of 
making  the  food  radioactive.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  thai  severely  ill  pa- 
tients in  our  hospitals  and  our  astro- 
nauts in  space  are  sometimes  served 
foods  sterilized  with  gamma  radiation. 

I  hope  that  this  new  bill  and  the 
FDA  regulation  will  contribute  to  the 
effort  of  advancing  the  cause  of  food 
irradiation  as  a  safe  and  effective  food 
preservation  technology.  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public  that  this  bill  is  prudent  and  lim- 
ited and  that  we  are  taking  a  slow,  de- 
liberative, and  cautious  approach. 

The  section-by-section  summary,  a 
copy  of  the  bill,  and  other  relevant  ar- 
ticles follow.  Further  information  on 
food  irradiation  can  be  found  in  the 
November  18.  1983.  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  H10570-H10576. 

Sectionbv-Section  SuMM.^RY  OF  Food 
Irradiation  Bill 

Section  I.— Short  title; 

The  bill  is  called  the  'Federal  Food  Irra- 
diation Development  and  Control  Act  of 
1984'  . 

Section  II.— Findings  and  purposes: 

The  bill  declares  that  food  irraaiation  at 
regulated  doses  is  safe  and  whole.some.  is  ef- 
fective as  a  food  preservative  technique,  and 
is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  many  of  the 
postharvesl  fumigants  including  ethylene 
dibromide  (EDB>.  The  bill  further  finds 
that  irradiation  is  a  process  and  cannot 
induce  radioactivity  in  food.  Finally,  Con- 


gress finds  that  a  coordmated  effort  to  ad- 
vance food  irradiation  is  needed. 

Section  III.— Definitional  and  regulatory 
changes: 

Section  20I(s)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
sources  of  radiation  "  from  the  definition  of 
food  additive  and  further  exempting  "food 
irradiation  treatment"  from  being  defined 
as  a  additive.  A  definition  is  added  to  the 
Act  which  defines  "food  irradiation  treat- 
ment" as  a  food  process. 

Section  409  of  FDA  enabling  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  make  conforming  changes. 
These  changes  would  generally  insert  "or 
food  irradiation  treatment"  every  time 
■food  additive"  is  used.  Thus,  the  regulatory 
provision  of  Section  409  will  apply  to  "food 
additives  or  food  irradiation  treatment  ". 

Section  IV.— National  uniformity: 

The  section  declares  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  require  national  uniformity 
in  the  regulation  of  food  irradiation  treat- 
ment. Under  this  section,  no  state  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  could  establish  any  food  irra- 
diation requirement  which  is  "in  addition  to 
or  different  from  "  the  FDA  requirements. 
This  section  essentially  restates  the  ac- 
knowledged common  law  that  federal  law 
usually  preempts  conflicting  and  duplicative 
state  law. 

Section  V.— Authorization  for  appropria- 
tions: 

This  section  provides  a  permanent  author- 
ization to  carry  out  the  byproducts  benefi- 
cial uses  portion  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  defense  nuclear  waste  management 
program.  The  authorization  would  include 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
activities  to  promote  all  commercial  applica- 
tion of  byproducts  beneficial  uses  except  for 
food  irradiation. 

Section  VI.— Leasing  of  byproducts  mate- 
rial for  food  irradiation: 

Section  81  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is 
amended  to  clarify  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's existing  authority  to  lease  nuclear  by- 
product material  to  the  private  sector.  The 
amendments  would  clarify  current  leasing 
guidelines  so  that  byproducts  are  leased  at 
fair  market  value  (with  profits  going  to  the 
Treasury)  and  should  be  leased  to  encour- 
age commercial  applications  of  food  irradia- 
tion treatment. 

Section  VII.— Establishment  of  Joint  Op- 
erating Commission: 

This  section  of  the  bill  establishes  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Joint  Op- 
erating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
(JOCFI).  JOCFI  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  necessary  staff  and 
office  facilities.  There  is  also  a  general  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

JOCFI  shall  consist  of  eight  members  in- 
cluding one  individual,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  will  represent  the  interests 
of  the  general  public.  The  other  seven  mem- 
bers will  be  one  representative  each  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Energy,  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  appointments  of  the  initial  eight  mem- 
bers shall  be  made  within  90  days  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Act  and  all  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  within  60  days.  The  seven 
members  of  JOCFI  who  are  already  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  and  the  one  representa- 
tive  of   the   public   shall    receive   a  salary 


equivalent  to  grade  GS-15  for  each  day  of 
service. 

The  functions  of  the  JOCFI  Commission 
include:  (1)  to  coordinate  and  manage  all 
federal  on-going  and  future  food  irradiation 
research  and  development  activities.  Addi- 
tional research  shall  be  conducted  at  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  stations  or  at 
land-grant  colleges;  (2)  to  collect  and  consol- 
idate all  research  data  already  gathered  by 
various  federal  agencies;  (3)  to  cooordinate 
information  exchange  activities  on  food  ir- 
radiation treatment  with  various  federal 
agencies,  interested  private  organizations, 
and  the  general  public:  (4)  to  encourage  in- 
vestment by  private  sources  in  food  irradia- 
tion treatment;  (5)  to  encourage  better  un- 
derstanding by  the  general  public  of  food  ir- 
radiation treatment;  and  (6)  to  petition 
FDA.  if  deemed  appropriate,  under  section 
409  of  the  FDA  enabling  Act  to  expand  the 
scope  of  regulations  allowing  for  commer- 
cial food  irradiation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  22.  19841 

Treating  Food  With  Irradiation— FDA 

Cautious  About  Approval  of  Process 

(By  Patricia  Picone  Mitchell) 

You  reach  for  a  product  on  your  super- 
market shelf  and  see  the  words  "treated 
with  ionizing  radiation  "  printed  prominent- 
ly on  the  label.  Will  you  put  it  back?  Con- 
sumers may  encounter  such  products  some- 
time in  the  next  two  years,  once  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  completes  consid- 
eration of  a  regulation  to  allow  foods  to  be 
disinfected,  pasteurized  and  preserved  with 
low  doses  of  gamma-,  beta-  and  X-rays. 

Food  irradiation,  as  the  process  is  called, 
has  been  feasible  for  more  than  30  years, 
but  it  is  only  now  that  FDA  has  considered 
permitting  its  use  in  the  United  States  on  a 
widescale  basis.  In  contrast,  countries  such 
as  the  Netherlands  have  already  approved 
irradiation  for  many  foods,  among  them 
shrimp,  chicken,  frog  legs  and  bread.  About 
50  irradiation-processed  foods  have  been  ap- 
proved by  health  authorities  In  approxi- 
mately 28  countries,  including  Japan,  where 
5.000  tons  of  potatoes  are  irradiated  each 
year  to  inhibit  sprouting.  Excluding  Japan's 
potatoes,  it  is  estimated  that  total  world 
output  of  irradiated  foods  is  2.000  tons  per 
year. 

In  fact,  some  Americans  have  been  eating 
irradiated  food  on  a  regular  basis.  The  as- 
tronauts have  dined  in  space  on  irradiated 
corned  beef,  smoked  turkey  and  steak.  Irra- 
diated foods  have  also  been  used  for  hospi- 
tal patients  who  need  the  sterilized  products 
because  of  immune  deficiencies.  The  U.S. 
military  has  been  interested  in  purchasing 
such  sterilized  foods,  which  it  is  claimed  can 
be  safely  eaten  years  after  they  are  proc- 
essed, if  properly  packaged. 

The  FDA  has  been  reluctant  to  give  wide- 
spread approval  for  irradiation,  although  it 
has  recently  approved  its  use  for  spices  and 
permits  very  low  doses  for  sprout  inhibition 
of  potatoes  and  as  a  disinfectant  for  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  "It's  a  hard  thing— how  do 
you  determine  the  safety  of  any  process?" 
asks  Clyde  Takeguchi  of  FDA's  Division  of 
Food  and  Color  Additives  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foods.  The  big  question  that  stumped  FDA 
staffers  for  years,  he  says,  was  how  to  con- 
duct safety  studies  of  food  irradiation— espe- 
cially in  an  environment  where  the  regula- 
tory science  was  rapidly  changing. 

Consumer  groups  have  kept  relatively 
silent  on  the  food  irradiation  issue,  aware 
that  the  process  could  offer  significant  ben- 
efits   by    replacing    the    use    of    dangerous 


chemicals,  but  aLso  concerned  about  still  lin- 
gering safety  questions.  Thomas  Smith  of 
the  W£ishington-based  Public  Voice  for 
Food  and  Health  Policy  says  his  group  has 
taken  no  formal  position  about  the  safety  of 
the  technology,  but  adds  that  he  is  "glad  " 
that  FDA  has  moved  cautiously  in  permit- 
ting expansion  of  irradiation.  "There  are 
still  questions  that  remain  about  the  tech- 
nology," says  Smith,  echoing  the  view  of 
other  consumer  activists. 

Concerns  of  a  different  nature  have  been 
voiced  by  other  groups,  however.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Institute  fears  that  wide- 
spread commercialization  of  food  irradiation 
will  lead  to  the  transport  of  highly  radioac- 
tive materials  to  food  irradiation  facilities 
located  in  America's  neighborhoods. 

Robert  Alvarez,  spokesman  for  EPI.  says 
the  federal  program  in  which  states  agree 
with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
regulate  such  facilities  is  in  "a  shambles." 
Calling  irradiation  "a  high  technology 
that's  fairly  dangerous,"  Alvarez  says  "the 
jury  is  still  out  in  terms  of  its  utility."  He 
says  his  group  will  .seek  a  legislative  remedy 
to  block  FDA's  approval  of  the  process  until 
a  more  effective  system  for  regulating  irra- 
diation facilities  is  in  place. 

The  technology  could  be  a  boon  for  both 
consumers  and  the  food  industry,  as  long  as 
consumers  are  not  scared  off  by  the  fear 
that  the  foods  they  are  eating  will  glow  in 
the  dark,  or  worse.  Actually,  according  to  re- 
searchers and  proponents  of  the  process,  ir- 
radiated foods  are  treated  with  beams  of  ra- 
diation that  are  too  small  to  allow  any  resid- 
ual radioactivity  to  remain  in  the  products. 
What  do  get  "zapped"  are  insects,  bacteria, 
molds,  fungus  and  other  microorganisms 
that  each  year  spoil  one  quarter  of  the 
world's  food  supply.  At  varying  dose  levels, 
irradiation  has  the  potential  to: 

Clean  up  spices  and  garlic  and  onion 
powder,  replacing  chemical  treatments  cur- 
rently used,  such  as  ethylene  oxide,  the 
safety  of  which  has  been  questioned.  (Spices 
are  often  contaminated  with  dirt  and  insects 
and  conventional  heat  disinfecting  destroys 
their  flavors.)  This  irradiation  use  was  ap- 
proved by  FDA  last  summer  and  is  being 
practiced  commercially  by  Radiation  Tech- 
nology Inc.  of  Rockaway.  N.J. 

Control  insect  infestation  in  cereals, 
flours,  fresh  and  dried  fruit.  Irradiation 
could  replace  the  use  of  the  chemical  fumi- 
gant  ethylene  dibromide  or  EDB.  which  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  consid- 
ering banning  because  of  tests  showing  its 
carcinogenicity. 

Control  pathogenic  bacteria  that  cause 
public  health  problems.  Irradiation  could 
kill  off  the  parasites  that  cause  trichinosis, 
making  possible  the  serving  of  rarer  pork 
and  opening  up  export  markets  to  countries 
that  don't  accept  U.S.  pork  because  of  the 
trichinosis  problem.  Irradiated  poultry 
would  be  free  of  salmonella,  a  pathogen 
thought  to  contaminate  at  least  one-third  of 
all  the  fresh  poultry  sold  in  the  U.S.  and  es- 
timated to  cause  up  to  one  million  cases  of 
gastroenteritis  each  year,  according  to  a 
1983  Commerce  Department  report. 

Extend  the  refrigerated  shelf  life, 
through  its  pasteurizing  effect,  of  products 
that  spoil  quickly  (ground  beef,  fresh  fish 
and  seafood,  and  such  produce  as  blueber- 
ries and  strawberries)  from  several  days  to 
several  weeks. 

Reduce  or  replace  the  use  of  sodium  ni- 
trite and  nitrate  in  cured  meat  products, 
since  meats  irradiated  at  high  enough  doses 
would  be  sterilized  and  protected  from  clos- 
Indium  botulinum,  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons nitrite  is  used. 


The  major  underlying  safely  concern  of 
irradiated  food  centers  on  the  fact  that 
chemical  substances,  called  radiolytic  prod- 
ucts, are  formed  in  irradiated  foods  at  very 
low  levels.  Such  reaction  products  are  also  a 
byproduct  of  other  cooking  and  preserving 
methods,  but  researchers  are  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  the  radiolytic  products  in  irra- 
diated foods  are  unique  and/or  harmful. 
Eugen  Wierbicki,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  researched 
irradiation  for  over  20  years,  says  radiolytic 
products  occur  very  regularly  and  can  be 
predicted  by  computer  analysis,  based  on 
dose  and  temperature  of  the  product  during 
irradiation.  He  points  out  that  canned  foods 
contain  three  times  as  many  reaction  prod- 
ucts as  irradiated  products.  'They  are  not 
unique  because  they  are  present  in  other 
foods  and  are  all  natural  compounds,"  he 
says. 

However,  according  to  FDA's  Takeguchi. 
radiolytic  products  occur  in  such  small 
quantities  they  are  often  difficult  to  detect. 
And  it's  aLso  difficult  to  determine  if  they 
are  unique  since  a  multitude  of  reaction 
products  that  occur  in  conventionally  proc- 
essed foods  have  never  been  identifieci. 

Another  controversial  issue  facing  PDA  is 
labeling.  Under  current  FDA  regulations,  ir- 
radiated foods  must  be  labeled  with  the 
words  "treated  with  ionizing  radiation." 
(Products  not  inrradiated  but  which  contain 
irradiated  ingredients— like  spices— require 
no  special  labeling.)  Martin  Welt,  president 
of  Radiation  Technology,  says  such  labeling 
"can  only  mislead  people,  "  and  notes  that 
currently  there  is  no  requirement  for  label- 
ing of  foods  treated  with  chemical  fumi- 
gants, even  though  residues  of  such  chemi- 
cals often  remain  in  the  food.  Several  other 
countries,  including  Holland,  Belgium  and 
South  Africa,  require  labeling,  along  with  a 
small  graphic  symbol,  on  directly  irradiated 
foods. 

FDA  in  its  upcoming  proposal  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  continue  the  current  re- 
quirement for  labeling  and  if  so,  in  what 
form.  A  recent  report  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  noted  that  alternate 
names  have  been  suggested  for  the  technol- 
ogy, such  as  "cosmic  processing,"  "picowave 
processing,"  or  "processed  with  ionizing 
energy,"  which  some  believe  may  avoid  the 
public  association  of  irradiation  with  "radio- 
active." 

"There's  nothing  really  magic  about  irra- 
diation—it's just  another  form  of  energy,  " 
says  Philip  E.  Lewis  of  the  U.S,  Department 
of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  Industrial  Eco- 
nomics, who  recently  authored  a  report  on 
the  subject.  Once  the  energy  source  is  re- 
moved from  the  food,  the  food  itself  emits 
no  energy.  Microwaves  are  another  form  of 
radiation,  but  with  a  different  effect— excit- 
ing the  molecules  and  heating  up  the  food. 
Gamma  rays,  on  the  other  hand,  disrupt  the 
chemical  bonds  of  living  things,  killing  off 
micro-organisms  and  insects  but  causing 
only  a  slight  temperature  rise  in  the  food. 
Therein  lies  the  advantage  of  food  irradia- 
tion over  conventional  food  preservation 
methods  such  as  canning.  Without  the  need 
for  heat,  there  are  fewer  flavor  and  odor 
changes  and  nutrient  losses,  and  the  foods 
more  closely  resemble  their  raw  state. 

The  source  of  the  gamma  rays,  most 
common  of  the  rays  used  in  food  irradiation 
facilities,  is  cobalt-60.  a  byproduct  of  the  nu- 
clear industry.  In  a  food  irradiation  facility, 
the  food  is  placed  on  a  conveyor  belt  and 
passed  through  a  shielded  chamber,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  rays  emitted  by  the  ra- 
dioactive metal. 


FDA's  forthcoming  regulation  will  permit 
a  relatively  low  radiation  dose  of  100  kilo- 
rads,  which  is  one-tenth  that  allowed  by  a 
host  of  foreign  countries.  Canada,  for  exam- 
ple, strongly  motivated  by  a  desire  to  con- 
trol salmonella  in  poultry,  has  just  proposed 
permitting  foods  to  be  irradiated  with  up  to 
one  megarad  (1,000  kilorads),  the  dose  advo- 
cated by  several  international  organizations, 
including  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion, a  United  Nations  food  standards  set- 
ting group  operating  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

For  approval  of  foods  irradiated  at  doses 
larger  than  100  kilorads.  the  FDA  proposal 
would  require  stuides  in  which  the  food  is 
tested  on  animals. 

One  reason  FDA  staffers  have  been  so 
cautious  in  conferring  their  blessing  on  the 
process  is  that  the  potential  for  use  of  irra- 
diation is  so  great.  "The  agency  is  going  to 
be  more  cautious  in  approving  a  process 
that  could  eventually  be  used  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  nation's  diet  than  it  would 
be  in  approving  a  new  food  additive  that 
may  represent  only  a  minor  fraction."  says 
Lewis  in  his  report.  Lewis  aLso  points  out 
that  once  large-scale  irradiation  facilities 
becomes  available,  "there  would  be  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  continue  their  use  even  if 
their  safety  later  came  into  debate.  " 

FDA  has  in  part  been  stymied  by  a  1958 
amendment  to  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  that  says  food  irradiation  must  be  regu- 
lated not  as  a  process  like  canning  or  fumi- 
gation but  as  a  food  additive,  requiring  pre- 
market  approval  with  stringent  safety  test- 
ing. 

Rep.  Sid  Morrison  (R-Wash.).  an  apple 
farmer  from  the  Yakima  Valley,  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  to  reverse  irradiation's 
legal  status,  proposing  to  define  it  as  a  post- 
harvest  treatment.  Currently  Washington 
apples  and  cherries  must  be  fumigated  with 
suspect  chemicals  to  rid  them  of  coddling 
moths  before  they  can  be  exported.  An  aide 
to  Morrison  says  the  bill  has  been  gaining 
support  among  other  sectors  of  the  farm  in- 
dustry, including  papaya  and  mango  grow- 
ers in  Hawaii,  whose  produce  could  travel 
longer  distances  if  irradiated  first. 

Even  if  FDA  were  to  permit  irradiation 
unconditionally,  Lewis  believes  the  process 
"won't  take  off  tremendously."  For  one 
thing,  he  says,  food  companies  already 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  efficient  food 
production  and  distribution  system  and  may 
not  see  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  creat- 
ing new  products  with  a  high  profit-making 
potential. 

The  food  industry  is  also  concerned  with 
how  consumers  will  accept  the  process. 
Lewis  notes  in  his  report,  however,  that  a 
recent  Canadian  study  suggests  that  when 
properly  informed,  "the  public  may  accept 
irradiated  food  more  readily  than  food  com- 
panies believe."  He  says  Japanese  consum- 
ers, "naturally  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  radi- 
ation." have  accepted  irradiated  potatoes. 

While  irradiation  has  been  touted  by  pro- 
ponents as  a  cost-  and  energy-saving  preser- 
vation process,  this  may  not  always  be  the 
case.  There  are  the  logistical  problems  and 
costs  of  transporting  foods  to  a  central  irra- 
diation facility.  Irradiation,  according  to 
Lewis,  is  currently  more  expensive  for 
sprout  inhibition  of  potatoes  than  chemical 
treatment.  It  has  other  drawbacks  as  well: 
Some  fresh  fruits  can  be  successfully  irradi- 
ated, while  others  lend  to  soften  and  under- 
go flavor  and  color  changes.  Milk  products 
undergo  changes  in  taste  when  irradiated. 
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Wierbicki  believes,  however,  that  further  re- 
search will  overcome  these  problems. 


The    United    States    has    lagged    behind 
international  acceptance  of  irradiation  and 


is  head  of   the   USDAs   Eastern   Regional 
Food  Safety   Laboratory,  says   the  studies, 
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rightful    place    in    the   community    of 
free  nations.  On  Saturday.  May  5.  the 


This  year's  parade  also  honored  the 
Polish  American  Congress  on  its  40th 


recognize  their  inherent  right 
determination,  their  right   to 
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Wierbicki  believes,  however,  that  further  re- 
search will  overcome  these  problems. 

The  potential  for  widespread  use  of  high- 
dose  irradiation  may  also  be  limited.  USD  A 
is  currently  completing  a  wholesomeness 
evaluation  of  high-dose  sterilized  precooked 
poultry,  and  is  expected  to  submit  a  petition 
to  FDA  for  approval  within  a  year.  Because 
high-dose  radiation  requires  the  food  to  be 
precooked  and  then  frozen  before  it  is  irra- 
diated, energy  savings  over  freezing  or  can- 
ning may  be  minimal.  Such  products  may 
have  considerable  export  potential,  howev- 
er, especially  to  countries  with  hot  climates 
and  poor  refrigeration. 

Whatever  the  benefits  or  drawbacks  of 
the  process,  the  extent  to  which  food  irra- 
diation takes  off  will  ultimately  depend  on 
PDA.  And  while  the  FDA  proposal  would 
expand  the  uses  of  this  technology,  it  would 
not  permit  doses  high  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  possibilities.  The  day 
when  consumers  routinely  store  their 
pouches  of  chicken  in  the  pantry  is  years  or 
even  decades  away. 

[From  Science.  Feb.  17.  1984] 
Renewed  Interest  in  Food  Irradiation 
By  any  other  name,  irradiation  of  food 
would  probably  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
federal  government  years  ago.  But  because 
•irradiation"  mistakenly  conjures  up  visions 
of  glowing  food,  food  manufacturers,  unsure 
of  consumer  acceptance,  have  not  vigorous- 
ly pressed  for  federal  approval.  As  a  result, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
has  been  less  than  swift  to  authorize  the  use 
of  irradiation.  However,  with  increasing  con- 
cern about  the  presence  of  ethylene  dibro- 
mide  residues  in  food,  there  is  renewed  in- 
terest in  irradiation  as  an  alternative  to  the 
fumigation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Although  the  technology  has  been  feasi- 
ble since  the  1950's.  it  was  only  last  year 
that  the  FDA  sent  a  recommendation  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  expand  the  use  of  irradiation.  But  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Heckler  has  yet  to  sign  off  on 
the  proposed  regulation  and  even  then. 
FDA  would  have  to  solicit  public  comment 
on  the  proposal  before  granting  final  ap- 
proval. In  November.  Representative  Sid 
Morrison  <R-Wash.).  whose  constituency  in- 
cludes apple  growers,  introduced  legislation 
that  would  speed  up  FDA  approval. 

FDA  has  already  permitted  some  applica- 
tions of  irradiation  of  food  but  to  a  very 
minor  extent.  For  years,  astronauts  have 
consumed  irradiated  food  as  have  individ- 
uals who  suffer  from  immune  deficiencies 
and  must  eat  sterilized  food.  Last  summer. 
FDA  authorized  the  use  of  irradiation  to 
clean  up  spices,  which  are  often  contaminat- 
ed with  insect  parts  and  bacteria  in  their 
natural  state. 

Proponents  of  irradiation  envision  much 
wider  use  of  the  treatment,  contending  that 
it  can  offer  a  significantly  better  food  prod- 
uct. Irradiation  has  been  successfully  used 
to  inhibit  sprouting,  kill  larvae  in  harvested 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  destroy  contami- 
nants such  as  salmonellas  in  chicken  and 
trichinae  in  pork.  The  treatment  can  also 
kill  Clostridium  botulinum  and  eliminate 
the  need  for  nitrite  in  bacon.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  speculates  that  irradia- 
tion could  improve  the  quality  of  domestic 
meal  and  fruit  for  export,  which  could  lead 
to  a  better  balance  of  trade.  And  the  U.S. 
military,  which  has  been  a  principal  re- 
searcher of  irradiation,  has  long  advocated 
it  in  order  to  provide  troops  with  food  that 
tastes  fresher  and  has  a  longer  shelf  life 
than  canned  groceries. 


The  United  States  has  lagged  behind 
international  acceptance  of  irradiation  and 
critics  of  FDA  say  that  the  agency  has  been 
unduly  cautious.  In  1977.  a  joint  committee 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  re- 
viewed a  multitude  of  studies  and  concluded 
that  irradiation  is  safe  and  effective  for  sev- 
eral foodstuffs.  In  1981.  the  same  committee 
issued  virtually  unconditional  approval  of  ir- 
ladiation  when  applied  at  medium  energy 
levels.  About  20  countries  now  allow  irradia- 
tion for  various  applications,  processing  a 
total  amount  of  2000  tons  annually.  The 
Japanese,  for  example,  irradiate  thousands 
of  pounds  of  potatoes  every  year  to  prevent 
sprouting.  Despite  the  international  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  the  United 
States  still  has  not  adopted  the  committees 
standard.  Ironically,  a  senior  FDA  scientist 
was  a  member  ot  the  joint  committee  that 
voted  unanimously  for  the  standard. 

Irradiation  suffers  from  a  terrible  public 
image  in  the  United  States.  FDA  has  re- 
ceived numerous  handwritten  letters  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  little  understanding  of 
the  process,  but  object  to  it  nonetheless.  Ir- 
radiation uses  ionizing  energy  to  preserve 
food  at  levels  that  do  not  produce  radioac- 
tivity. Tt  is  a  total  misconception  that  you 
can  produce  radioactivity  [from  food  irra- 
diation].' says  Thomas  Cochran,  a  physicist 
at  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
(The  council,  however,  has  not  taken  an  of- 
ficial position  on  irradiation  per  se.) 

The  process  uses  gamma  rays  from  a 
cobalt-60  or  a  cesium- 137  source,  or  high 
energy  electrons  from  an  electron  accelera- 
tor. Doses  up  to  100  Kilorads  (krad)  kill  in- 
sects such  as  the  Medfly  and  control  sprout- 
ing. Medium  doses  of  100  to  1000  krad 
reduce  bacterial  counts.  Higher  levels  steri- 
lize food  and  eliminate  viruses,  so  that  the 
food,  as  precooked  meats,  have  a  shelf  life 
of  up  to  7  years.  The  shelf  life  of  canned 
foods  is  only  about  2  years. 

FDA  and  others  are  concerned  that  irra- 
diation might  form  harmful  compounds 
after  food  is  treated,  but  so  far  testing  has 
uncovered  nothing  unusual.  Sidney  Wolfe, 
director  of  the  Health  Research  Group, 
would  like  to  see  more  through  evaluation 
of  these  by-products.  He  says  there  is  still 
a  need  to  identify  what's  in  irradiated  food.  " 
On  the  other  hand.  FDA  has  pinpointed  65 
byproducts  of  irradiated  food  and  all  of 
them  can  be  found  in  other  non-irradiated 
food.  Debra  Schechter.  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, says  that  the  group  has  not  done  an  in- 
depth  study  of  irradiation,  but  so  far  it  "is 
not  concerned  about  irradiation.  We  don't 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it." 

In  1981.  the  international  joint  committee 
ruled  that  the  use  of  1000  krad  was  safe  and 
acceptable.  But  higher  levels  may  prove  to 
be  acceptable  as  well.  Dean  Cliver.  a  micro- 
biologist at  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
Food  Research  Institute  and  a  U.S.  delegate 
to  the  joint  committee,  wrote  FDA  that  "a 
good  deal  of  evidence  "  suggests  that  levels 
of  at  least  5000  krad  do  not  pose  any  threat. 
This  point  is  apparently  further  supported 
by  recent  research  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA),  Depart- 
ment scientists  will  soon  submit  to  FDA  the 
results  of  a  massive  study  in  which  more 
than  300.000  pounds  of  sterilized  chicken 
were  fed  to  numerous  experimental  animal 
species.  The  chickens  were  irradiated  using 
the  various  energy  sources  and  then  fed  for 
2  years  to  mice.  rats,  rabbits,  and  beagles. 
Donald  Thayer,  who  directed  the  study  and 


is  head  of  the  USDA's  Eastern  Regional 
Food  Safety  Laboratory,  says  the  studies, 
which  evaluated  toxicological.  birth  and  re- 
productive effects,  demonstrated  that  irra- 
diation is  safe. 

Despite  the  endorsement  of  the  interna- 
tional committee  of  1000-krad  doses,  the 
FDA  in  1981  gave  notice  that  it  would  con- 
sider a  limit  of  only  100  krad  for  most  foods. 
(The  agency  does  permit  doses  of  1000  krad 
to  irradiate  spices.)  Herbert  Blumenthal. 
who  is  director  of  toxicology  in  FDA's 
bureau  of  foods  and  was  a  member  of  the 
international  committee,  says  the  agency 
took  this  position  because  studies  of  food 
treated  at  100  krad  or  less  have  showed  no 
adverse  effects.  According  to  FDA.  foods  ir- 
radiated at  doses  greater  than  100  krad  and 
comprise  more  than  0.01  percent  of  the  diet 
may  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  unique 
by-products  to  warrant  further  toxicity  test- 
ing. Blumenthal  defends  FDA's  100-krad 
limit,  saying  that  it  introduces  a  greater 
margin  of  error  should  any  risks  be  present. 
But  FDA's  proposal  has  perplexed  many 
food  specialists.  Edward  Josephson.  who 
headed  the  Army's  research  on  irradiation 
for  15  years,  wrote  FDA  that  numerous 
long-term  animal  feeding  studies  conoucted 
over  the  past  20  years  have  not  demonstrat- 
ed any  confirmed  ill  effects. 

The  difference  could  mean  success  or  fail- 
ure for  companies  interested  in  the  process. 
According  to  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mates, companies  investing  in  an  irradiation 
plant  must  process  several  million  pounds  of 
product  to  be  profitable.  At  FDA's  proposed 
100-krad  dose,  food  processors  are  limited  to 
killing  fruit  flies  in  food  and  inhibiting 
sprouting.  This  use  of  irradiation  cannot 
generate  enough  volume  of  food  to  justify 
the  investment,  a  point  that  Blumenthal  ac- 
knowledges. The  higher  dose  would  allow- 
broader  applications  of  irradiation  and 
make  the  venture  profitable. 

Proponents  say  that  irradiation  can  be 
used  successfully  with  a  wide  variety  of 
foods,  but  perhaps  not  all.  Some  foods  that 
were  previously  fumigated  with  EDB.  such 
as  papayas,  do  well  when  irradiated.  Papay- 
as are  a  significant  export  crop  for  Hawaii. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says 
that  citrus  fruit  can  be  successfully  irradiat- 
ed. But  Florida's  department  of  citrus  and 
the  California  Citrus  Council  both  claim 
that  irradiation  at  the  levels  required  to  de- 
stroy fruit  flies  in  fresh  citrus  cause  blem- 
ishes in  the  peel  and  also  make  the  pulp 
mushy. 

FDA  approval  of  food  irradiation  has 
become  hampered  in  part  because  Congress 
ruled  in  1958  that  irradiation  must  be  con- 
sidered a  food  additive,  rather  than  a  proc- 
ess such  as  heating,  freezing,  or  canning. 
This  designation  immediately  threw  up  sev- 
eral barriers  to  approval  and  "has  made  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  world."  says  Cliver 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.* 


CHICAGO'S  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION  DAY  PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
3  A'as  the  193d  anniversary  of  a  land- 
mark event  in  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Poland.  It  was  on  this  day 
that  Poland  adopted  its  first  demo- 
cratic  constitution,   and   assumed   its 


rightful  place  in  the  community  of 
free  nations.  On  Saturday,  May  5,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  sponsored 
Chicago's  annual  Constitution  Day 
Parade,  and  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure 
and  honor  to  participate  in  this  year's 
commemorative  celebration. 

This  magnificent  parade  down  Dear- 
born Street  in  downtown  Chicago, 
stepped  off  at  noon  on  May  5,  and  con- 
sisted of  numerous  floats,  bands,  and 
marching  units,  and  thousands  of  the 
marchers  wore  the  beautiful  clothing 
of  their  native  Poland.  Also,  many  dig- 
nitaries representing  business,  labor, 
and  civic  organizations  too  numerous 
to  mention  took  part  in  this  observ- 
ance and  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  2-day  program  of 
events  which  took  place  in  Chicago  in 
commemoration  of  Poland's  May  3, 
1791  Constitution. 

The  program  follows: 
I  Program 

SATURDAY.  MAY  5,  1984 

Program  at  Reviewing  Stand.  Dearborn  and 
Washington  Streets— 12  Noon 

Welcome:  Mrs,  Helen  M.  Szymanowicz. 
Vice  President.  Polish  National  Alliance; 
General  Chairman,  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

National  Anthems:  Mr.  Stefan  Wicik.  ac- 
companied by  U.S.  81st  Army  Band.  Port 
Sheridan.  Illinois. 

Parade  narrators:  Mrs.  Helen  M,  Szy- 
manowicz. Mrs.  Lottie  S,  Kubiak, 

Grand  marshal:  Judge  Frank  Sulewski. 
Cook  County  Circuit  Court, 

Parade  coordinator:  Larry  Rzewski. 

Program  at  Richard  J.  Daley  Center~I:30 
p.m. 

Welcome:  Mr.  Stanley  Sciblo.  Commis- 
sioner. District  13.  Polish  National  Alliance, 

Invocation:  Most  Rev,  Alfred  L, 
Abramowicz.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Honorable  Aloysius 
A,  Mazewski.  President.  Polish  National  Al- 
liance. President.  Polish  American  Congre.ss. 

Remarks:  Honorable  James  R,  Thompson. 
Governor.  Stale  of  Illinois, 

Remarks:  Honorable  Harold  Washington. 
Mayor,  city  of  Chicago. 

Principal  address:  Honorable  Charles  H. 
Percy.  U.S.  Senator.  Illinois. 

Address:  Honorable  Frank  Annunzio. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Address:  Honorable  Jan  Nowak.  Former 
Director.  Radio  Free  Europe, 

Benediction:  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
K.  Zawistowski.  Bishop.  Western  Diocese, 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church. 

Closing: 

SUNDAY.  MAY  6,  1984 

Assembly  for  Solemn  Mass:  10:00  a.m.— 
Holy  Trinity  School  Hall.  1123  Cleaver  St, 

March  to  Church  10:15  a.m,— to  Holv 
Trinity  Church.  1118  Noble  St. 

Solemn  Mass:  10:30  a.m.— Rev.  Casimir 
Tadla.  CR.  Pastor.  Principal  Celebrant, 

Co-Celebrant  and  Homolist:  Very  Rev, 
Zbigniew  Gorecki  S.J, 

Deacon:  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanski. 

Choir  under  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Labuda. 

Executive  Committee:  Helen  M.  Szy- 
manowicz. Chairman:  Casimir  Jasinski. 
Commissioner  Dist,  12  PNA:  Jean  Bin- 
kowski.  Commissioner  Dist.  12  PNA;  Stanley 
Sciblo,  Commissioner  Dist,  13  PNA:  Kazi- 
miera  Pytel,  Commissioner  Dist.  13  PNA. 


This  year's  parade  also  honored  the 
Polish  American  Congress  on  its  40th 
anniversary,  and  observed  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  at  Monte  Cassi- 
no,  which  exemplified  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  the  Polish  Corps,  and  was  a 
historic  day  in  man's  quest  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  reinforc- 
ing the  values  echoed  in  the  May  3 
Constitution. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  for 
the  past  40  years  has  maintained  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Polish-American  community,  help- 
ing to  make  our  country  strong.  I  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late, my  good  friend.  Aloysius  Ma- 
zewski. president  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  all  the  officers  and 
members  of  this  fine  organization  on 
the  occasion  of  its  40th  anniversary, 
and  give  them  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 

Adopted  only  a  few  years  after  our 
own  Con.stitution.  the  Polish  May  3 
Constitution  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  in  Polish  history, 
and  as  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
mankind's  quest  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  progressive  Gov- 
ernment under  democratic  principles 
of  freedom  and  self-determination, 
and  these  exemplary  ideals  have  come 
to  represent  the  aspirations  of  the 
Polish  people,  and  all  people  who  seek 
to  determine  the  course  of  their  own 
destinies  without  interference  or  op- 
pression. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  May  3 
Constitution,  the  Polish  people  were 
pioneers  in  their  heroic  efforts  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression from  Poland  and  from  all  of 
Europe.  The  Constitution  provides  an 
enduring  priceless  heritage  of  demon- 
cracy.  religious  tolerance,  and  humani- 
tarianism,  which  continues  to  be  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  the  people  of 
Poland  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  Communist  oppres- 
sor. 

Inspired  by  the  values  and  principles 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  this  country,  and  Poles  have 
sacrificed  much  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Poland. 

All  of  us  know  too  well  of  the  brave 
men.  women,  and  children  who  must 
face  a  dismal  existence  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communists.  Nevertheless,  they 
remain  firm  in  their  determination 
and  resolve,  as  they  actively  struggle 
to  achieve  once  again  a  free  Poland— a 
country  governed  by  the  ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  May  3  Constitution. 

In  commemorating  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  we  join  hands  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Poland  in  their 
just  cause  to  reinstate  their  political, 
cultural,    and   religious   freedom.   'We 


recognize  their  inherent  right  to  self- 
determination,  their  right  to  restore 
their  national  identity,  and  the  right 
of  Poland  to  reenter  the  community  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this 
193d  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791.  I  am  honored  to  join 
with  Polish-Americans  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  all  over 
this  country,  in  paying  tribute  to 
those  who  have  struggled  and  are  con- 
tinuing in  their  struggle  to  transform 
into  reality  the  noble  ideals  expressed 
in  the  May  3  Constitution.  Let  us  con- 
tinue our  solidarity,  our  support,  and 
our  humanitarian  aid,  as  we  join  with 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  in  their 
prayers  for  justice,  self-determination 
and  freedom.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  for  this  week 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whitehurst.  for  30  minutes 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  8. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  9. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jeffords. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Florid. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Barnes. 


H.R.  2733.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials:  and 

H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  29  through  May  5.  1984, 
as  "National  Week  of  the  Ocean." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4176.  An  act  to  confirm  the  Bound- 
aries of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Colorado  and  to  define 
jurisdiction  within  such  reservation:  and 

H.J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  64.  an  act  to  establish  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness in  Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  Mo.; 

S.  597.  An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low.  Ariz.: 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  16  employ- 
ees of  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard: 

S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  20.  1984.  through  May  26. 
1984.  as  National  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  6.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness 
Week." 


UMI 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  4, 
1984.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  May  8.  1984.  at  9  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3282.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  violation  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1517<b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3283.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notification  of  a 
recent  discovery  and  emergency  dispo.sal  of 
a  suspected  chemical  agent  munition  at  Ab- 
erdeen Proving  Ground.  Md..  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-441,  section  506(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties performed  under  the  International 
Travel  Act  during  fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-63.  section  203  (95  Stat. 
1013):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3285.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  report  entitled.  "Progress  in 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution 
in  1982".  pursuant  to  CAA.  section  313  (81 
Stat.  506:  84  Stat.  1705  and  1713:  91  Stat. 
771)  and  CAA.  sections  306  and  202(b)(4):  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  vari- 
ous health  research  authorities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3287.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)  (92  Stat.  993):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3288.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Director.  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Affairs.  U.S.  Information  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  waiver  of  the  limitation 
on  foreign  travel  by  a  citizen  who  is  fi- 
nanced by  grants  from  the  private  sector 
program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2460  nt 
(Public  Law  98-164.  section  207(a)  (fiscal 
year  1984-85)i:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posal received  under  the  Small  Reclamation 


Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August 
6,  1956,  chapter  972.  section  10:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Commerce  with  respect 
to  the  emergency  striped  bass  research 
study,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-304,  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (93  Stat.  859):  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  tonnage  meas- 
urement of  vessels  engaged  on  international 
voyages  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1110:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3292.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  third  biennial 
report  on  methods,  procedures  and  process- 
es to  restore  and  enhance  water  quality  in 
our  Nation's  freshwater  lakes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3293.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  grant  discretion  to  the  Administra- 
tor to  administer  garage  and  parking  appro- 
priations and  fees  as  a  revolving  fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3294.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs:  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Treasury:  Progress  in  en- 
chancing  human  rights  through  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  international  financial  institu- 
tions for  the  period  October  1.  1982  through 
September  30,  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-118,  section  701(c)(1)  (94  Stat.  431);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

3295.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
OMB,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  review  of 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  ac- 
tions awarded  during  the  last  week  of  fi.scal 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-191. 
Section  11(a)(1),  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  548.  Joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Organized  Crime  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  information,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rep. 
No.  98  734).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 


ISubmitted  May  4.  1984] 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3788):  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  in.stallations  for  fiscal 
year   1985.  and   for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
'  diana.  and  Mrs.  Byron): 

H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  continued  development  and 
commercialization  of  food  irradiation 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Oper- 
ating Commission  for  Food  Irradiation 
Treatment  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  through  other  means;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California): 
H.R.  5606.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  CommLssion 
for  fi.scal   year   1985:   to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.se  Administration. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  MiiKouri  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Byron): 
H.R.  5607.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision and  authority  of  a  Federal  civilian 
or  military  agency,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Library  of  Congress  Mass 
Book  Deacidification  Facility,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

385.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  relative  to  disaster  relief  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

386.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  industrial  homework:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

387.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  vertical  price  fixing:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

388.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  interstate  highways:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

389.  ALso.  memorial  of  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  rela- 
tive to  the  burial  of  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1092;  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1797;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Chappell. 
and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  2495;  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. 

H.R.  2715;  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  3950;  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  4367:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4673;  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  McNul- 
TY,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4800;  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  5054;  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  5075:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  5261;  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  5377;  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  McNulty,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  5410;  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5479:  Mr.  MooDY. 

H.R.  5569:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.J.  Res.  475:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  266:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Durbin, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
Roybal. 

H.  Res.  281:  Mr,  Wise  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

357.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  Bergen 
County,  N.J..  relative  to  cable  legislation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

358.  Also,  petition  of  the  township  of 
Green,  N.J.,  relative  to  cable  legislation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII. 


pro- 


posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 5119 
By  Mr.  DORGAN; 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.) 

—Page  4.  line  13.  strike  out  "$587,250,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$422,500,000". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  (Text  of  H.R.  5421) 
—Page  5.  line  11.  strike  out  "The  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  "the  ":  strike  out 


line  16:  line  22.  strike  out  the  closing  quota- 
lion  marks  and  the  second  period:  and  after 
line  22,  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  President  shall  charge  interest 
on  financing  under  this  section  at  such  rate 
as  he  may  determine,  except  that— 

"(1)  the  interest  rate  under  this  section 
may  not  be  less  than  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  5  percent  per  year,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  which  is  7  percent  less  than 
the  current  average  interest  rale,  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  signing 
of  the  loan  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  that  the  United 
States  Government  pays  no  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  comparable  matu- 
rity; and 

"(2)  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  financing  pro- 
vided for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  and 
section  24  may  be  at  a  rate  which  is  less 
than  the  current  average  interest  rate,  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
signing  of  the  loan  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government,  that  the 
United  States  Government  pa.vs  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  compa- 
rable maturity. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  if  a  country 
is  released  from  its  contractual  liability  to 
repay  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  financing  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  such  fi- 
nancing shall  be  included  in  determining 
the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  financing 
provided  for  that  fiscal  year  but  shall  not  be 
counted  toward  the  10  percent  limitation  on 
financing  at  concessional  rates  of  interest." 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute)  (Text  of  H.R.  5421) 


$587,250,000" 
$562,250,000  "; 
lowing: 
Hided  for  the 
1985  under 


—Page  4.  line  13.  stri!'     .i,' 

and   insert    in   lieu   th 

and  after  line  18.  in.sert  i;  I   ■ 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  b. 
Philippines  for  the  fiscal 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  such  / 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
Nature  of  a  Substitute)  (Text  of  H.R.  5421) 
—Page  2.  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
with  "of  this'  in  line  20  and  ending  with 
•program.  "  in  line  25:  and  page  4.  after  line 
8.  insert  the  following  new  sub.section; 

(a)  Section  42  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Financing  made  available  under  sec- 
tions 23  and  24  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used 
to  finance  the  procurement  outside  the 
United  States  of  any  defense  articles,  de- 
fense .services,  or  design  and  construction 
services,  including  financing  for  coproduc- 
tion  or  licensed  production  outside  the 
United  States  of  defense  articles  of  United 
States  origin.". 


H.R. 5167 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 

limitation  on  defense  reorganizations 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  125  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

••(A)  may  not  test  the  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, or  consolidation  of  a  function,  power, 
or  duty  of  a  military  department  to  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Defense  out- 
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side  a  military  department  unless  the  test 
has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law:  and 

(Bi  may  not  carry  out  the  transfer,  reas- 
signment, or  consolidation  of  a  function, 
power,  or  duty  of  a  military  department  to  a 
component  of  the  Defense  Department  out- 
side a  military  department  unless  the  trans- 
fer, reassignment,  or  consolidation  has  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  study  of  such  transfer,  reas- 
signment, or  consolidation. 

(2)(A»  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a 
transfer,  or  a  test  of  a  transfer,  of  a  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  of  a  military  depart- 


ment if  the  transfer  (or  the  ultimate  trans- 
fer contemplated  under  the  test)— 

(i)  would  involve  reallocation  of  fewer 
than  a  total  of  two  hundred  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  positions  (including  tempo- 
rary civilian  positions)  from  the  military  de- 
partments to  the  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  outside  a  military  depart- 
ment; or 

■(ii)  would  not  result  in  a  change  of  ex- 
penditures bv  Department  of  Defense  enti- 
ties of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

■(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A). 
a  per.sonnel  position  shall  be  considered  to 


be  reallocated  if  the  entity  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  providing  policy  direction 
for  that  position  is  changed  under  the  trans- 
fer involved.". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (A)  of  .section  125(e)(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  tests  begun  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Clause  <B)  of  section  125(e)(1)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (d).  shall  apply  to  transfers,  reassign- 
ments.  and  consolidations  after  January  1. 
1983. 
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In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 
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(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1984: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  'X"'  Below  the  Appropriate  Letteb  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the    Report"  Heading  Below: 
Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration '):  To    register,"  place  an    X"  below  the  letter    P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  X  '  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■'4. "  'S. "  "6."  etc.  F*reparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 

PuRstJAKT  TO   Federal  Regulation   of   Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1st    1     2d     j    3d     '   4th 

1            1 

'Mark   one   square   only) 

Note  on   Item  ■A".— (a)   In  General  This     Report"   form   may  be   used  by  either  an  organization  or  an   individ 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item    B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the 

the    employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee"  ) 
(li)    Employer"  —To  file  as  an    employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
li)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  beca 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  beca 

filed  by  their  employers. 


ual,  as  follows: 
employer",  ( If 
such  firm  may 


use  Reports  are 
use  Reports  are 


.^.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  pr  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  ■'&"  —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that,  a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  i  6i  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  paj-menl  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as    employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  The  te-m  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amen<iments.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e). 

(til  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 
1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and    expenditures    in    connection    with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

place  an     X  "  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  speci_fxc 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (ft)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  knovm:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  i6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  'if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  IS  a  Preliminary'  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  IS  a  Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  item  C4  "  and  fill  out  items  D"  and  E  "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a    Quarterly"  Report  « 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1  4 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Do      - - 

H  W»°AN0€8S0N  VIRGINIA  IfTHOaUNI  COUNOl  1809  STAftlS  MIU  ROAD  aOHIttNO  VAJjmlZl-.- 
ANOfRSON  HIBTY  NAIWIII  I  BLAIR.  1708  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20009 

ROBERT  fl  ANWffWS.  UM  CONIKTIQIT  AVENUt  NW  #620  WASHIN6T0N  OC  2d03«.;Z: 

1001 A  ANToioa,  1001  puna  STuer  did  town  va  22314  ^■„;-.ii;ii=i;--ii."Si;v;- 

nORAS  ANTONE  CASSOW  CAUJGADO  I  MUTRYN  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  #900  WASHMGtW  X  WOJ .. 

tlmtimwMmit t assoqahs  1625 « street  nw  Washington x 2ooo« 

WUE  L  ARNOID  1050  17TH  STRCT.  NW.  #1126  WASHINCTON  K  20036 

MUIO  w5o«0  kWw  00«P  119  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROOMliE  CENTRE  NY  11571 ^..^^ 

I^TON^AWA««Sr Of  PSYCHOLOGY  1200  IJ'H  STREET  NW  #2M  WASHINGTON  X  ZOOM 

mm  I  Aucitao.  224 1  hkh  stikt  EuzAafTxrowN  pa  :;o22 

AVIAIK*  CONSUKR  ACnW  PHOJttT.  BOX  19B29  «ASHINGT0N  DC  20036 

ROeERT  A  ttOk.  SWn  711  444  NORTH  CAfm  ST  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Od    

(to 

Da 

Oo      - — 

MVtt)  BA«R   '.730  MSTRHT  NWWASHNICTONX  20036  

GERALD  E  BAKER   1625  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2«J3«  ^,^.^.;^;^^. 

aALUWC  Si>AMI  AWWWS  t  MGUSOU.  SUITE  1100  H50  I  STRtlT.  NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 
Do    ^ - 

MAURICE  A  BA«o«;  laob « imiKT;i^^ 


THOMAS  J  BARLOW  1.  4717  DRWHONO  AVENUE  CHEVT  CHASl  MO  20815 — 

BARUrn  SMITH  SCHAdNO  SIMON  i  ARMSTRONG  120!  I^NKSYVVANIA  AVENUtW  #Ki  IwieW'X  WOOi... 

WALTER  F  BATOeOR.  1200  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036  _^ 

«HN  L  BAUER  «   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  NW   #702  WASHINCTON  X  2000».._ 

DON  R  BEAVERS.  400  FIRST  STREH.  NW.  #704  WASHINGTON  X  20001  

lEAN  A  BECHERER   1800  «  STREF  NW   #530  WASHINCTON  X  20006       _^. 

ION  OARUS  BEONtRNL  167  S  SAN  ANTONIO  ROAD  # I'.  ^'^Jil^,^t^i<iii-^iii;-;:;MiiiruLi~i\i 

DONALD  IL  BELCH  ROYAL  TRUST  TOWER  lOSONTO  DOMINION  KHTER  TORONTO  CKTAHO  CAHAOA  HSK  IH 

MARY  A  BELLAMY   1775  »  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  - 

OANIEl  BENNH   m  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005  

REBECCA  J  BERG  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUt  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036 

BOB  BE*Gl>NO   1800  MASSACHUSTT^  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ....      . 

BEVERlOa  1  OIAMONO  PC    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVt  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036^  _ 

LEONARD  BOWIT  »    MILLER  I  CHEV/WER  CHID  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

SSofwnSlBmNERT^NaR  »  A^^  suite  llOO  1140  CONNtCTKUT  AVt.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2003*.. 
Do ~ 

DENNIS  A  BIT7.  999  MEREDfTM  cam' SOWiiw'W  

BLACK  MANAfORT  t  STONt  RC.  324  NORTH  FAIRfAX  STREET  AlOANDRIA  VA  27314 

Do  

BARBARA  S  BIAINE  PC.  910  16TH  STREET.  NW.  #410  WASHINGTON  X  2flO0S „-. 

BLAIR  t  BEAM.  LTD.  1120  19IH  STttfT.  Ml  WASHINGTON  X  2003« 

Oo     

Do  — — 

Do - - 

STTVW  R  eUW*.  1120  19™  STttH.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 


GERRY  BIANCHMO  GMNI  C«T«  MOBStt  t  ASSOC,  WC  1250  EYt  SUHI.  m.  #(60  WASHWGIW  X  aifl<»„ 

Do 


Do 

Oo 


RICHARD  BUSS  BUSS  CSAn  i  RICHARDS  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  6IH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 
BLUM  NASH  i  RAILSBAOL  SUITE  40t  1015  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  A  BLUM  THREE  EMBARCADERO  CfNTER  28TH  FLOOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  C*9*lTCr.Zr_".ir 

SAMUEL  0  BLUNT  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET   #828  WASHINGTON  X  20001  

WKUAM  J  BOARtlAN.  4626  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016. 

SfTH  M  BOONER  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  »0R»  NY  10016     

HAROLD  BOEL.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREP,  NW  #71!  WASHINGTON  X  20001 vi^i^-^-ii:;;- 

IRVIN  I  BOMBERGER  550  WASHINCTON  BUILDING  .5TH  *  NEW  YORK  AVENOt  »W  WASHINCTOM  X  20005.. 

BHN  E  BOUCHARD.  1667  K  STREP  NW   #35C  WASHINGTON  X  20036     

>MES  I  BOWE.  4  WORU)  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10O48 

RK3IAR0  P  BOWLING.  1020  PRINCESS  STREP  AiEMNORW  VA  ::314 

BRACEWEU  1  PATTERSON  SUITE  1200  1825  fYE  ST    N  W  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do  

BRACY  WILUAMS  I  COMPANY   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW   #304  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOAN  BRADEN  THE  TOWER  HbuSE  3255  GRACE  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20007. 

PTtR  E  BRERPON  900  EUQIO  AVENUE  aFVELAND  OH  44101    ~ 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS  815  16TH  STREP  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006     - — • 

DAVID  R  BRINK.  1800  M  STREP  NW   #6'5  N  WASHING'ON  X  20C36 

lOSW  BROWDtR   1317  f  STREP  NW  WASHtNGTO*  K  .'0004     

BROWN  8  FINN  SUITE  510  1920  N  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BROWN  1  SEYMOUR   100  PARK  AVENUt  #2606  NEW  yQRK  NY  10017 

DIANE  R  BROWN   1515  WILSON  BOULiVARO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JAMES  P  BROWN  BROWN  6  ASSOOATIS  301  SOVEREIGN  COURT  #102  SI  LOUIS  MO  63011 

R  STEPHEN  BROWNINa  BOX  '.62  HtLENA  m  5%24  

lAMES  W  BRUNER  »    520  CAPTTOl  MAU.  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

WNA  BUCK   1319  F  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O4 


OAVIO  S  BURCXMAN.  PO  BOX  7610  BEN  FRANKLIN  STATION  WASHINGTON  X  200a 

KEVIN  BURKE   ;771»STKEP  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036   

MNNIS  J  BURNETT  6014  WATER8URY  COURT  SPRINGflE'J)  VA  22152     _ 

EDWARD  M  BURNS  14  BEACON  STREP   #610  BOSTON  HA  02108  

FREOEIHCK  H  BUSH  8  ASSOCIATES.  2000  L  STREP   NW   #;02  WASHINGTON  X  i'l^-  j-----v;-;f;fiv;-v^- 
CADES  SCHUTTl  FLEMING  I  WRIGHT   74«  WASHINGTON  PARK  BUILDING  1«1  22N0  STRtH  NW  WASWNCIOM  X  20037 


MUNICIPAL  CASTINGS  FAIR  TliAOE  COUNQL 

FOOC  MARKPING  INSTITUTE 

CITY  Of  STARKE   HORtOA    , 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMITTEE.  INC 

BURN!  u  I  CO  INC 

AMERKAN  EXPRESS  CO 

eONSOLIOATEO  FOODS  CORP 

TEXACO  INC 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC 

2ALi  CORPORATION 

AUEGHENY  INIERNAIIONAl 

TEXAS  INDUSTRIES  INC 

ASSOClAlfD  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS  INC 

MINING  t  RECLAMATION  COUNOl  Of  AMERKA 


AMCOR  GROUP  LTD 

CHEVRON  U  SA 

GRAY  I  CO    PUBIC  COMMUWCATWN  INTIRNATIONAL.  NC    (FOR    MUTUAL  Of  OMAHA) 

GRAY    t    CO     PueuC    COMMUNICATION    iNTiRNAiiOHAi,    INC     -FOR     PORTALS.    INC) 

CRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICAOON  INTERNAIIONAL  INC   (FOR  SALOMN  BROTHERS.  UK) 

AMIRtaN  PTROUUM  INSTITUTE 

CHEVRON  USA    INC 

NATX)«lAl  MULTIFAMIIY  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

M06IL  OIL  CORP 

CONSERVATIVE  AatANO 

SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SERVIQ 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  REPU6UC  Of  TOGO 

TRAVENa  LABORATORIES  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROaSSORS 

«£FE  COMPANY  (FOR  E  F  HUTTON  8  CO.  INC) 

KEEFE  COMPANY  ffOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORP) 

CONSOllDATfD  BANK 

DEPOSI'  UjARANTIE  NATIONAL  BANK 

INTlRCONTlNfNTAl  BANK 

INTIRflRST  BANK  n  WORTH 

REPUeuCBANK  HOUSTON 

LEA&lf  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  U  S 

AN)  'JNE  PLOTS  ASS* 

ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE  FOR  MARITIME  HERITAGE  CONSERVAOON 

TITAN  XEAH  SYSTEMS  INC 

TREASURE  SALVORS.  INC 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

GEORGE  PALMITER  RIVER  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTAKT  CO 

KANAUUJ  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT  CO 

NEW  'ORK  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOIOGCAL  ASSN 

ARMCO 

UNITED  TRANSPORTATION  UNION 

TISORO  PPROIEUM  CORP 

WESURN  INDEPENDENT  BANKERS 

SIEICO.  INC 

INVESTMENT  CO  INSTmm 

ASSOOAHD  BUILDERS  8  CONTRACTORS  INC 

SEA  LAND  iNOUSTRIfS  INC 

NAIiONAl  RURAL  FLiCTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

LA  QUIN'A  MCi'OR  iNNS  INC 

GENERAL  PUBiK  UTIUTIES  CORP 

ALASKA  lEAMSTERS-EMPlOYER  PENSION  TRUST 

CITY  »  ST  GEORGE 

SMITHKUNE  CORPORATK* 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORP 

SALOMON  BROTHERS  INC 

SOLAR  ENEPG*  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

AMERCAN  TRUOUNC  ASSN 

EDISON  ELECTW:  INSTITTJIE 

PHARMACEUTCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERCA.  INC 

BLAJR  S  BLAIR  LTD 

BAUMANN   INC 

DETROIT  DOCTOR'S  HOSPITAL 

EOSI 

PREOSHN  MAGNETCS  8  CERAMCS 

STANCAJfO  OIL  X  Of  i>llfORNIA 

GET'Y  WORTHEAST  X»BERS  t  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN 

SOUR  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  „       ^.      ,.^_    «, , 

MCaTCHEN    MYIE    BROWN  t  ENERSEN   (FOR    PERMANENTE   MEDCAl  GROW,   IMC) 

RADO  OfFiaRS  UNION 

COLUMBIA  TYPOGftAPHCAL  UNION  #101.  AfLOO 

NATIONAI  KNITWEAR  I  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN 

NATL  INTSRRELiGlOUS  StRV  BOARD  FOR  CONSOENTWUS  08IECT0RS 

MOLlER  STLAMSHIP  COMPAH»    INC 

COffEE  SUGAR  8  COCOA  tXCHANGt  INC 

TRUCK  TRAILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

AMFRCAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

RAlSTON  PURINA  00 

AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST  FINANCIAL  CO 

GRAY   4  CO  PtuBLC  COMMUNICATWNS  NITL  K  (FOR    GOVERNMENT  Of  CANADA) 

AMER'TWSI  CO  NAn  ASSN 

INX'STRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT  AflOO 

DORSEY  (  WHITNEY 

IM20X  INC 

SAUUITE  TV  VIEWING  R«HTS  SUPERfUNO.  IMC 

GRAY  PANTHERS 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

OTY  Of  ST  touts    OTY  HAU 

BROWNING  I  KALECZYC 

ORRCK  HERRINGTON  8  SUTCUFH 

NATX)NAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPITALS 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

NATUNAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

SPARX  CORPORATION 


OrpMiilana  Nutviduil  Filn| 


CHARLES  D  CALHOUN.  30  MONTGOMERY  STREP  lERSfY  OTY  NJ  07302 

BRUa  P  CAMERON,  1411  K  ST ,  NW,  SUITE  850  WASHINCTON  X  20005 

CAMP  CAMOUCW  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  (  HOFFMAN  PC.  2550  H  SI    NW,  #275  WASHINGTON  K  20037. 

WILUAM  F.CANB.  1850  K  STREP,  NW.  #925  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CHAIBiS  «  CARUStf,  1150  17TH  STWT,  NW  WASHMGTOM  X  20036 

O  CARPtNTER.  PO  BOX  2251  DENVfR  CO  B0251 -. 

NCHOIAS  G  CAVAKXXHI,  6TH  aOOR  2010  MASSWHUSETTS  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

OAVB  CWTNIR.  1909  K  StRUT.  NW  WASHRIGTON  X  20049   .- 

PHIIPCMABOT.  1317  F  STRttT.  NW  WASHWGTON  X  20004 

CHAoeouRK  run  wmtsat  t  nan,  uoi  Vermont  avenue,  nw  Washington  x  20005 

CHAMBERS  ASSOOATB.  NC.  1411  liTKET.  NW,  #500  WASHINCTON  X  20005 - 

Do 


Do 


WULIAM  CHASEY  ORGAMZATION.  1800  K  STREfT.  NW.  #600  WASHINCTON  K  20006.. 


Do. 

Do 

Do 


WILUAM  C  CHASfY.  1800  K  STRfH.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

CHUHISA.  1919  PINNSYLVANU  AVBNJE  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „ -_. 

LAURA  CHNI.  2025  EYE  STREP.  NW.  #926  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MICHAEL  W  CHINWORTH   1000  OONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CHWAT/WECEND  ASSOCIATES.  400  FIRST  SIRtP,  NW  #816  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Oo 

PATRICIA  T  OAREY,  1025  CONNECIKUI  AVENUE.  NW  #507  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  A  CLARK,  2033  M  STREP.  NW,  #900  WASHINCTON  X  2M36  .._ 

CURTIS  UE  OAY  JR.  PO  BOX  24891  ROIMOND  VA  23224  

CIEARY  GOTTUEB  STEEN  t  HAMILTON.  1752  N  STREP  NW  WASWNGTON  K  20036 -.. 

COHEN  t  URETZ,  1775  K  STREP.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

COLE  t  GORETlt,  PC    1100  VERMONT  AVENUt  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

SAMUU  i  COIUER,  530  7TH  STREP  St  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

MARY  M  COIUNS.  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #600  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036  .„ 

COtUMBtA  QOHGE  UNITED  BOX  328  STEVENSON  WA  98648    

COMPETITIVE  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTl.  2039  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUt  NW  #206  WASHINGTON  X  20009... 

BERT  M  CONCXUN,  1500  PLANNING  RESEARCH  DRIVE  MCUAN  VA  22102 

JOHN  J  CONNOUY.  499  S  CAPITa  STREP,  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


CONStJO  NAOONAL  «  COMEROO  EXTERIOR  DEL  NORtSTE  AC,  APARTADO  2674  MONTERREY,  MEXXX) 

CORCORAN  HARDESTY  WHYH  HEMPHIU  8  UGON.  PC,  SUITE  510  1575  EYE  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005., 
UW  OmCB.  JAMES  C  COnAN.  1420  16TH  STREB.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Oi - 


Ejii|iIO|i«/CI«iI 


RADIO  OFFICERS  UNKJN 

AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  CTION 

HOUVWOD  MARINE  SERVICES  MC 

CATERPIUAR  TRACTOR  CO 

MAN«iDE  FIBER  PRODUaRS  ASSN,  INC 

FARMERS'  EDUCATIONAL  1  COOPUATM  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 
FAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  OISTRCI 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

COALITIOH  Of  PUBiaY  TRADED  UMflU)  PARTNERSHIPS 

USWEST 

ALLAN  RONSON  CO 

CAMPUS  CRUSADE  FOR  CHRIST  INC 

NATKJNAl  UNIVERSTTY 

REAL  PROPERTY  SERVICES  CORP 

UFE  INSURANCE  COAUTUN  OF  AMERX> 

ORGANIZATION  Of  CHINESE  AMERCANS 

JAPAN  ECONOMC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERCA 

ASSOCIATED  LOCKSMITHS  OF  AMERKA 

NAnONJH.  ASSN  OF  COMPANION  SITTER  AGENQES  8  REFIRRAL  StRV 

ASHUMD  OIL,  INC 

NATIONAI  A^  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 

lOBACCOOOWETTE  LOBBY 

PPG  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

DONRTY,  MC 

JAMES  D  8  LOe  M  LAROSA  AND  JAMES  J  LAROSA 

NATNNAl  CLEAN  AIR  CQALmON 

UNKJN  PAQFK;  CORP 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


MEREDITH  COTt  1909  K  STREH  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20049      

COVWCTON  8  BURUNC  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHINGTON  K  20044 

Do  

JEFFREY  T  COX,  2029  K  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

W  0  CRAP  JR,  BUSS.  CRAP  8  RCHAROS  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST,  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20008.. 

ROSfMARIE  I  CRAVEN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DOUGLAS  P  CREW.  100  N  E  ADAMS  STREF  PEORIA  II  61629        

COUiEN  CROSSIAND  444  N  CAPITOL  STRER,  NW.  #718  WASHINGTON  X  20001 „ „. 

CROWEU  t  HORING,  1100  COMNfCIWIT  AVt,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

Oo 

MARTIN  J  CURRY   52  HIIMA  STREP  N  flUINCY  MA  02171  

CURTIS  MALLPPREVOST  COIT  8  MOSLt  101  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 

MCHAEL  C  CUSHING  8283  GREENSBORO  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

M  RUPERT  CUTUR   1302  18TH  STREfT  NW   #W3  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „.. 

D  L  ASSOOAIES    1730  RHOOE  ELAND  AVENUE    NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

D  AMCO  OJEOna  DUIARtSI  I  QOlOeN.  1920  N  STREP.  NW.  #400  WASHINCTON  X  2003C 

ooZZ"Z!i""iiZ!Z!~z;"zzz!!zizzz!!iiizz;;iz;z;!™"""Z"!;!" 

oo"ZZ!Z;;!!ZZ!ZIZZ!Z!ZZZZ!ZZZZ!Z"!!IIZI!ZZZZZZZZZ";"" 


Do. 
Do 


WUIAM  K  DA8AGHI.  REYNOIOS  ALUN  8  COOK  1667  K  STREP.  NW.  #300  WASHINCTON  K  20006 „.., 

DAKOTA  LAYD  EGG  CO  PO  BOX  606  CANTO  ND  58324 

COlUEN  A  OARLINC  1730  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

W  KENNETH  DAVIS,  209  FAIRHIOS  DRIVE  SAN  RAFAEL  (A  94901       

HARRY  F  OAY,  1800  K  STREP,  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006    _ 

RALPH  DE  m  CRUZ,  1225  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    

MARY  aiSf  KGONIA  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WEST  WING,  SUIH  300  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

THOMAS  J  DELANEY.  lUl  NORTH  19TH  STREP.  #'00  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

WLOTTE  HASNNS  8  SEU5.  655  15TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Oo  

OCKEY  KNORR  8  MOORt  1825  EYE  STRffT.NW.  #400  W/tfHINGTON  X  iboWir.ZIZZZZZZZZI 

Oo  

OICKSUIN  SHAPIROS  MORIN   2101  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  ."MJ?  

CHARLES  VERN  DINGES  ^     1302  ISIH  STREP   NW  #403  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  F   OONEUW  DONELAN  ttEARY  WOOC  8  MASER  PC  914  WASHINGTON  BUIUJING  WASHINCTON  X  20005.. 

M>1%  F   DONOVAN,  1835  K  STREP  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6    , 

DOW  LOHNES  i  ALBERTSON   1225  CONNECncUT  AVE    NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

WILUAM  A  XYLE  2346  S  ROlfE  STREP  ARLINGTON  »A  22202 „ 

ANTHONY  V  DRESDEN.  U4  N  CAPITOL  STREP  NW   #801  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

JOHN  P  DRING   1875  I  STREP  NW   #525  WASHINGTON  X  20006         

SARAH  WELLS  DUFFY   1200  17TH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20(136  

R  N  XNAGAN  III   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #iOO  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

H  STEWART  DUNN  JR.  SUITE  600  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AvENUt   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

OUTKO  AND  ASSOCIATES  SUm  "14  412  FIRST  STREP  Sf  WASHINGTON  K  20003 , 

MCHAEL  I   DYIR   U31  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt   NW   #905  WASHINGTON  X  20004 _., 

TALIS  DZEN(T1S,  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt   NW   #600  WASHINGTON  X  20004  ...„ _ 

tOEA.  INC  929  GUISANOO  K  AVILA  lAMPA  R  33612      _„ 

MflCHEU  H  EDELSTEIN,  1411  K  SI .  NW  #850  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WIUIAM  A  EDWARDS   1111  19TH  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ELY  RITTS  PIPROWSKl  8  BRCKFIELO  SUltt  915  WAIfRGATE  600  BLOC  WASHINCTON  X  20037 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE,  1726  M  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DONALD  C  EVANS  «,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUt  Nt  #560  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

Do 

Do „ 


PUWNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
BIU   HECHI  AND  ASSOCIATES    INC 

AFRICA) 


STANDARD  OIL  CO  Of  CAUFORNIA 

BANK  AMERILEASE  GROUP 

CAUFORNIA  VISION  SERVa  PUW 

CONNtU.  FINANCE  CO  MC 

FIRST  CHICAGO  LEASING  CORP 

FIRST  NATHNAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  MINNEAPOLIS 

GATX  LEASING  CORP 

GENERAL  ELtCTRK  CREOfT  CORP 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  LEASING  CORP 

NATKMAL  COMM  TO  PRtSERVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  I  MEDICARE 

STATE  Of  MICHIGAN 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RPIRtD  PERSONS 

MORGAN  STANLEY  8  CO 

PACmC  STOCK  EXCHANGt  »C 

natkjnal  soqety  of  professional  engineers 

standard  oh.  co  of  cauforwa 

natkmal  inholkrs  assn 

caterpiuar  tractor  cd 

pacifk:  beu 

burlington  northern 
{  cook  inlp  region,  inc 
1  trust  for  pubuc  ulnds 
i  thornton  and  early 

u  s  trust  company 

SATEariE  BUSINESS  SYSTU6 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND 

SdENQ  APPICAOONS.  WC 
:  CINERGY  EXPIORATWN  CO 
I  ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOURCES  INC 

MITCHtU  ENERGY  1  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 
I  TEXAS  OIL  8  GAS  CORP 

US  TELIPHONE,  INC 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP 
I  COAUnOM  FOR  REGKMAl  BANKING  8  ECONOMC  DfVELOPMENT 

'  JAPANESE  AMERCAN  OTIZENS  LEAGUE 

BECMTIL  GROUP  INC 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  INC 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

70001  LTO 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  FIMRAL  CREDO  UNIONS 

ARKANSAS  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  CORP 

TEKTRONIX  CORPORATWN 
i  TRIANGU  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

CTI<»NTAiNER  TRANSPORT  INTL.  INC.  P  AL 
'  DEERE  8  COMPANY 

GUAM  ECONOMC  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND 

PROCOMPPITIVl  RAIL  STURING  COMMITTEE 


(FOR:  GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  REPV«UC  Of  SOtfTH 


Do 


HAWAIIAN  EUCTRC  CO,  MC 


lOHN  R  EVANS.  9208  SEVEN  LOCKS  ROAD  BETHESOA  MD  20817 

Do  

RAE  FORKER  EVANS  SUOE  210  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUt  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20004.. 

FEMRAL  XJDGtS  ASSOCUTKJN   1355  MARKP  STREP   #155  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94103 

GEOFFREY  A  FEISS.  ,012  t  STRtP.  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


..  LESNINA.  P  AL 

..!  HARRIS  CORP 

..[  JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

..i  TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORF 

..|  AMERCAN  PSYCwaOGCAl  ASSN 

..CHIU-USA 

..ESTATE  Of  VIRGINIAS  X  PONT 

.ARM   mc 

..   NATKJNAL  COALITION  FOR  EMERGENa  MtDCAL  SERVKiS 

.    SEARS  ROEBUCK  8  00 

.  '  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO 

.  ,  AMERICANS  FOR  DfMOCRATC  ACTION 

..   EDISON  EUCTRC  INSTITUTE 

..  AMERCAN  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN 

'^.  CONSOLIDATED  FOODS  CORP 

.   FREK^T  KJRWARDtRS  INSTiILTt 

.    aVMPIA  8  YORK  DEVELOPMENTS  LTO 

.    OLYMPU  8  YORK  fOUITY  CORP 

..  MESA  PPTOLtUM  CO 

..,  NATKJNAL  CORP  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

..  HAUMARK  CARDS.  WC 


I  AMERCAN  ELECTRONCS  ASSN 


11124 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  im 


May  ;.  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11125 


Orinatn  9  MnduM  rAi| 


Iji^toimlOm 


ita  FJBGUSO*  ASSOOAITS  m  WXnjm  »«    W  WASWNCTOII  K  ?(J00? 
WHilAH  FEiKUSON.  2555  i  SIKH  <l*   #100  WASWIICTCd  X  20037 
TFVtN  I  Flf«   T!7  14TH  5mn  KW  5TX  R.  WWWHCO*  K  20005 
KAKUEl  D  ftlWO   1555  inSM  SOtliV/UiO   #600  BCSSIYII  »«  22209 
Do 


n«U>  HUMBU  •»G«li  Hf INf  UIIOfRWilG  WWUY  I  0«Y.  lOIH  FUW  1120  CBiKTeUt  »«..  m  «MS>M6T0N  DC  20Ot .. 

Oo       

lOHH  fISHfR  11*0  OWJWMM  TOM)  COOHW*  MMS!.!..' 

WilM  P  FISHfR  311  FIRST  STWn   W*  WHSWHGION  K  20001 

LWRt  I  FITZ  M  POWR  HOUSE  325;  GRAO  STWfT  mr  W»SHI»tCTON  K  20007.. 

moKiAS  M  rn2P»rina  «io  *svluii  stRtn  mar-fors  cr  06103  _„ ,._ 

FEll«  M  FLORfSCA.  6/  WAii  STRfH   #19r.?  ««  YMm  MY  10005     

RICHARD  A  fin  KXfKW  OWHH  t  CUHfO  1575  fYt  STRffT,  N*  *ASM»iGT(*  X  2000S 

JOHN  FOCMTIMII    Kl  S   FTn  STRfn  AlLWXOR'A  VA  22314  

CORWlIUS  i  FOUT  *    UIO  MAW  STSt'.T  *«1IHAII  MA  02254  — 

iwoA  I  FRffiwi  sum  1006  -.'.Ki  3)NW(ra'T ««  tw  *asxiict»i  k  20036....„ 

RONM  FRtlMRG,  TH{  POWER  HOUSJ  3255  'JM.  STRtH  W  *AS«W«GT»<  X  20007 

RWUID  A  FRIU)  2000  I  STRtn  NW   #?00  WASXINGTOK  K  2003«  ..  .'.^''.'.  .''  ..!'.'.'.IZ"!~r™.. 

FUURtGWT  t  lAWOdSXi  1150  CWNfaCUl  Art    tiW,  #400  WASMIHGTOII  X  2003* .... 

CIIR:iS  i  CANS  ROtl  2  B0»  60  lOvrrTSVUif  VA  22190      - 

HARR»  D  GARStR   1285  AVtNUf  Of  WF  AKERICAS  N{W  "ORH  NY  lOOH ,... 

GARVf>  SCHUSfR'  AOAMS  1  BARfR   lOOO  FSjiWAC  ST ,  HW  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 

RUTHAXN  G£I8   1156  i5TH  STRtn  NW   »;C25  *A.Vt'NGIW  X  20005 - ,- 

DAKIfl  R  CfRNN   1575  I  STRffT  HW   #525  WSiWPir.TON  X  20C05 

OAVIC  mOY  SAXTOd  GfTTY    PO    BOX  700^A  rtlARHAKA  TX  75501  

TMtRfSA  aBSOH   ;7;;i(S!»tn  NW  WASHIHGiO*  X  20C36    

WLLIAM  I   GIFFOItO   6ilC  BARYLAKC  »VfNot.  SW    #520  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ONN  (  EDINGION  INC.  121  SOUTH  COIUMBUS  STRfH  AUxANORlA  VA  223 1« 

Do  

STUART  M  GINS8ERG   1101  17TM  STRffT.  NW  #1002  WASHINGTON  X  2003* 

GlOBAl  USA.  INC  GlOBAl  HOtSf  1823  KFFfRSON  PIAO.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20C36   „.„_ 

GNAU  gWTER  WCOeSEN  t  ASSOC   INC,  1250  EYt  STRLSt,  NW    #600  WASHINGTON  X  200U5 ,... 

Oo -.- 

■ARTm  B  GOID.  IK  nma  house  USS  GUa  SIKET.  IW  NXSHMGnHI  K  20007 


Oo 

Do. 
D>.. 


Do 


SHARON  GOlDfNfR   1771  N  STKET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2CCi6      

PATRICIA  R  OaOMAN  444  NOflTH  CAPITX  STRffT.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001.. 

GBOOWIN  PROCTER  t  HOW,  2>  STATE  STRffT  BC.ION  MA  02109  

THOMAS  P  GRArtS  410  UTH  STRIP,  Sf  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


ROefR:  A.  GRAY.  I>ii  POWR  HOUSi  3255  liRAa  STRfH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


MARY  R  GRfAlY   111!  19TH  STRfn.  M*.  #402  WASHWGION  X  20036  

GRUr  AWFitlCAN  RfSfRVf  INSURANCE  CO.  2020  UV(  OM  P 0  SOX  3«8  DAUAS  n  75221.. 

muRA  MARit  GREEN  iOOl  BRAOOOa  ROW  SWNGKLO  VA  22160 -...- 

LfON  GRtcN  «,  2101  CONNEaiOlT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DAVIO  I  GRffNefRG,  1314  14IH  STRffT  nW  WASHINGTON  X  30005 „. 

IAN«  M  GRfGORY   1726  M  ST,  #704  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lOM  W  GRIfTlIM  SUITE  lOO  144S  DWU  ST  AlHAhDRlA  VA  22314   

CROiJM  1  NOROeERG   1'75  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #7CC  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

XHiN  E  GUNTHER   1725  A  STREET,  NW.  #1405  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


RAYMONU  J  GUSTIM  LifT  (  MASCN  1700  I^NNSYlVANw  AVENUE.  NW.  #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

Oo 

Oo  ,  -  _.^.... 

DANA  W  HAAS,  1112  N  STAFfORC  STRfP   #B  1  ARIINGTON  vA  22201 -.„ _....... 

IPOM^M  HAGEDORN  1201  S  Itff -DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #301  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 --„... 

MBI  HAiL  729  15TH  STRffT  NW  WASHINGTr*  X  20005 

PAUl  HAIUSAY   1675  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - h— 

HAllM,^R«  CARDS  INC   12(1  KNNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 ., 

SfYlir.,R  HAiPfRN  540  MADISON  AVIWE   23RO  Ft  NEW  YORii  NY  I0C22    

RilONDA  iff  HAl/fF>^i.w,  1C25  CONNfaiOJT  ArtNUt  NW,  #239  WASHINGTON  K  20036. ♦_. 

HAMtL  i  7iRK  HI  '.(>TM  STREET  NW  WAS,4!NG'CN  X  TOOCe      ..._....;..-. 

HANNAFORC  CO    'NC    'UI'TE  20O  655  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200-05 !.... 

hA.>iSfLl  t  X!ST,  19b  EYE  STREH  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ „ i.._ 

Oo  

HANSfN  fNCINf  CC-RP  i4S2li  MWNErONM  INDUSTRIAL  ROAO  MlNNaONRA  MN  55343 , 

H  P   'MEYI  KAJIBERT  III.  2121  SAN  JACINTO  S'Bffr.  #25i)0  PC  BOX  660164  DAUAS  IX  7526* 

CHARUS  E   HAWKINS  III  '29  15TH  STRffT  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

PAol  M  HAWXINS,  25  AUDUBON  PIAO  WIION  HEAD  SC  .'">S28 

Bill  HfCHT  AND  ASSOTIATES  iNC,  499  SOU'H  CAP'".'  5T«tI  SE,  #501  WASHWGION  K  iOOOJ 

BIU  HtCHT,  459  SOUTH  CAPftX  STREfT,  sE,  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


fOWARO  D  HEFFERNAN   1875  fYf  ST    NW   #  1125  WAS^ilNCTON  X  20Wt 

MAN  A    HEFFERNAN    u'OC  I'TH  STRffT    NW  WA^HINCTON  X  21?"  16    

AATHliEN  H  HfNOfRSON,  1025  VERMONT  AVfNIIf   NW  #500  WASHINGTON  K  mtli. 

CAROl  DIANE  HENORWS  2601  PAR*  CENTER  DHIVf   #CS04  AlUANDRIA  VA  22302 

MNNISA  HENIGAN  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHING' TN  X  20006 _, 

DAVID  A  HfNSON,  100  NE   ADAMS  STRffT  PEORI*  H  616.-9 


HERON  BURCnrnf  ruuifrt  i  rothweu.  i2(x  NiW  Hampshire  avenue  nw,  #420  wasmmgton  U  20036.. 

Do 

Hill  BfTTS  i  NASH   l.>20  19TH  STRfH  NW  #302  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

sct:n  HuofS  i80  nor'h  ia  SAiLf  strut  chk.acc  h  6O610  

HOGAN  I  HARTSON.  815  CONNfCTia'T  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Oo _ _ „ 

Do _...„ _ 

Do'"'" ~" ■'""""!  '-" "' '"""'. 

NlflS  MOICH,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAu  STREH  NW  WASHiHGTJK  X  20007 


zzzziE: 


M01T2MAN  k  ASSOOATfS  214  MASyCMUSETTS  AVfNUf   Nt,  #340  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

HOOG  t  ASSOCIATES  1877  BROADWAY  #405  BCAOEP  00  80352  , 

ANNE  L  HOWARD  ANNE  I  HOWARD  AND  ASSOCIATES  il88  1'Th  S^R'n  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

GERALD  M  HOWARD   777  14TH  STRffT  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005       , 

aiFFORC  T  HOWIEIT  «    1735  IS!    NW  WASHIN<:ION  X  200%  .„ 

HOWRfY  t  SIMON   1730  PfNNSYlVANiA  AVfNUf  NW  #90"  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ -..^.._ _. 

DtBORAH  HUCHtS  2030  M  SIRfP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  .'0Cj6  

)LAN  E  HUNCWUE.  1612  «  STREET  NW   » 1130  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

GAJtY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  G«Aa  STRttI  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Oo _ 


MIXANO  CARVTAl  COUP 

MVME  COMPANY 

NAT10NA1  ASSN  or  REAlTOiS 

fONO  X  LAC  RfSfRVA'X* 

GREAT  LAWS  INDtAN  FISH  I  WIlXIFf  OWiMSSION 

GENERA!  DYNAMICS  CORP 

RCA 

UNITED  SATILLm  cnoN 

COLUMBIA  GORGE  UNI'ED 

NAIIONAl  RfSTAURANT  ASSN 

GRAY   (   CO   PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   MTL   MC 

AMERICAN  POROUUM  MSTITUTf 

f»TlLl2fR  INSTlTUn 


(F0«    QOVERNIKKI  Of  CAMOAl 


BASSACWJSfTTS  M'WCAl  SOOfTY 

TURNER  BRQAOCASiiNC  SYSTEM  INC 

GRAY   (   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNICATIONS   wri.   INC    (FOR    SALOMON   BROTHERS.   M) 

CRAY  I  CC  PiJBllC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  i FOR  iANTA  FE  COW) 

OROt  SATEum  CORPORATION 

IHGCSNAnONAl  CORP 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  STUDY  W  THE  AMERICAN  ELEaORATE 

EflUITASU  UFE  ASSURANQ  SnOFTY  Of  TME  U  S 

SONATRACH 

AMERICAN  SUCARSEP  GROWfRS  ASSN 

(  RfCLAMAHON  COUNOl  Of  AMERCA 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 
GPU  NUaLAR  CORP 
MECHANICAL  TEtKNaOCY    IIC 
TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  INL 
AMfRCAN  DENTA;  AS.SN 
lYOORA  ajRPORATBN 

BAUMANN    INC 

DETROIl  DUCI'DR'S  HQSPnAl 

EDSI 

FOfaSION  MAGNPCS  t  CERAMICS 

GRAY  I  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   WTfRNATlONAL.   INC    (FOR    BUX  COMPANY) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTfRNAIIONAL  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL.  MUlTI 
MOUSHtG  COUNOL  I 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  (XIIXOTE  CORPi 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTfRNATIONAE.  INC  (fOR  SALOMON  BROTMfRS, 
WCl 

GRAY  »  00  PUBIC  COMMUNCAIONS  INTfRNATIONAl.  MC  (FOR  SANTA  ff  CORPORA- 
TION) 

GRAY  t  CO   PUBlC  COMMUNICA'lONS  INIfRWTIONAI.  INC    ifOR   TOeMXO  RCTnUTE) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTfRS 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

POLAROID  CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON  PUBIC  UTIITY  DISTRICTS'  ASSN  INC 

GRAY  t  CO  Pue.lC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  MC  (FOR  MfRRIU  LYNCH 
CAPITAL  iNVfSiMtNTSi 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTfRNATIONAC  MC  IFOR  SALEN  DRV  CARQO. 
MC) 

fEDfRATION  Of  AMfiCAN  HOSPtTALS 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  FC  1AT)R«  COMMITTEE 

Clean  CM.  COALITION  inc 

CONSUMER  FEMRATION  Of  AMERICA 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  RURAL  LPTfR  CARRIERS  ASSN 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TEACHERS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

MORTGAGE  INSURANa  COS  W  AMERICA 

GREAT  WESTERN  FINANCIAL.  CORP 

HERON  CORP,  LTD 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSIITUIIONS 

KANSAS  CJTY  POWER  t  llGHI  CO  ET  Al 

DMOTA  LAY'D  EGG  X 

ASSOOAIf  D  BUIIXRS  (  CONTRACTORS,  MC 

AW  UNE  PILOTS  ASSN,  INTL 

SEYMOUR  HAlPfRN  INC  I  FOR  UNICNAMICS/ST  LOUIS,  MC) 

AMERICAN  BUSIIfSS  CONffRENCf 

COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUtRtO  RIOJ 

BMC  MC 

AMEV  HOLDINCS  INC 

RISK  t  INSURANa  HANAHEMfNT  SOdETr   INC 

CENTRAL  t  SOJTH  WFST  CORP 

ASSOCiAUO  BUILDERS  (  CONTRACTORS  INC 

COLONIAL  lift  i  ACaXNT  INSURANCE  CO 

GOVfUNHtNT  Of  THf  REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AERCA 

BIU  HEOlI  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH 
VRCAl 

SHELL  OIL  CO 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

■MIES  LABORATORIES  INC 

AMERICAN  MARITIME  OfFCfRS  SERVICE 

raUY  LARONER  HOlLABAUGH  (  lACOBS  fFOR  VGS  CORPORATION) 

CATERPILLAR  IRACTOR  CO 

ACRIENERGY  !NC 

SOLIDIEK  SYSIESdS  INC 

lYKtS  BROS  STfA;*3HlP  CC  INC 

MVESTUfNT  COMPANY  INSTITU'f 

CHRISCRAn  MDUSTRIfS  INC 

HOME  HFJU.TH  SERVICES  t  STAfFING  ASSN 

MfkCf".rSBSNZ  Of  NOR'H  AM[F;iCA  INC 

SOEI'IfC  APPARATUS  M»H!)S  ASSN 

SEMICONDUCTOR  INOUSIRY  ASSOCIATION 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBIC  CCMMUNICA1I0NS  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  MULTI- 
HOUSING  COUNOIJ 

HOLLAND  ASSOQATES 

DENfLCOR  INC 

STEVEN  H  WHIlMN.  P  A 

NATIONAL  ASSN  «  REALTORS 

GEORGIA^PACIFC  CORP 

KMART  CORP 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSN 

GRAY   I  CO    PUBLC  COMMUNCATlONS  INTFRNATONAL   INC    (FOR    BUOO  COMPANY) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNICATK)NS  MTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  MfRRIU  LYNCH 
CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS) 


Oriwatnr  oi  Inovuliiai  Hint 


EiTwMiici 'Om 


Oo 


Cf  MILLER  DONADIO  »  RYAN  BOX  82001  ONE  AMERICAN  SOUARf  INCIANAPOIIS  M  46?«2 ., 

iN^TiIiiTf  Of  MAWRS  Of  tXPlOSmS   15/5  fYE  STREP,  NW   #550  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  I   IRMEN   PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537  

IHi  CONTAINERS  INTERNATIONAL  CORP  TWO  EMBARCAOERO  CENTER  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 

BENJAMIN  R    lACXSON    1201 1  LEE   lALJlSON  HIGHWAY    #503  FAiPFAX  VA  22033     _ 

GlINN  lACHSON   1660  L  STREP  NW   »V,i  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ST [PHiN  JACOBS   17'1  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036   

ROY  I   lACOBSEN  GNAU  CARTER  JAa)65.EN  A  ASSX  INC  1250  EYE  STREP  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20005., 


Oo 
Oo. 

Do 


OARtNa  L  lAMES  «    444  N  CAPITX  ST    #711  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Oo  

DAVH)  M  JENKINS  II     102^  VfRMONT  AVENUE   NW^  #500  WASHINGTON  X  2000S 

THOMAS  C  JETTON  2223  OOOGE  STREP  OMAHA  N6  58112  

DAV'D  lEWfa   DAVID  APUR  k  ASSOUATfS  1625  K  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DIVIDE  KKINSON   1100  15TH  STREP  NW  #»0C  WASHINGTON  X  20005 „ 

JONES  t  WINBURN  SUITE  1040  IICI  15IH  STREP,  NW  WAS.SINGION  X  20005 

Oo , 

CHfPYl  I    lUKES    1*75  I  STKEP   NW    #525  WASHiN",I3N  K   '0006      

KINES  DAY  REAVIS  k  POGUE  1735  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006     

Do  

EiAINf  J   (ONES,  1201  PfNNSYlVANiA  AVENUE   NW   •''sC  WASHINGTON  K  20004 „ , 

D4VID  W  OYNER   777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGIuN  X  20(^'35 

H\1MK  JWAIOtH    2033  M  STREP    NW    #90u  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ _.. 

ALINE  KAlBiAN,  2033  M  STREP  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lAMES  I  KANE  JR,  1315  /INaNI  PIAQ  MttEANVA  22101        

KATE  bCHCuER  FIERMAN  HAYS  k  HANOlfR,  1575  I  SI .  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

Do 


Do,. 
Oo. 


8r«FRT  I  KEEff  444  N  CAPnX  STREP  #711  WASHINGTON  X  20001 _ 

Oo  „._ 

JOHN  1  KEUfR,  2033  M  STRfP  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

J  H  KENT  «NT  t  0(^NOR  1919  PfNNSYLVANlA  AVfNUE  NW  SU'Tf  300  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MCHAEl  L  KEPLER   1922  F  STREP   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20('06 

BkiAN  0  KIDNEY  4U  N  CAPITX  STREET  NW  #718  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

HING  k  SPALDING  1915  I  STRfP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

Do  I!;'-""^ZI!Z"ZZ!"Z"!ZZZ!Z™ 

lANif  A  KINNfY,  BlUM  k  NASH  1015  ISIH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

KIRKPATRCK  lOCKHART  Htti  CHRISTOPHER  t  PHIUJPS,  1900  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CARLA  KISM   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  ArtNUENW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    '^'^''^^ZZZZZZZZIZZIZIZZ. 

DAVIO  M    KLUCSIK  I415WYCKOfF  ROAD   PO    BOX  1464  WAIL  Nl  07719 _ : 

KiAN  M  KOVALC  SUITE  60C  ?i  XPONT  ORUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RENEi  R    KRAUSf.  \Vk  f  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20l'O6    

A1>N  G  KRAUT    1200  ITH  STRfP   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

KAIHJEN  BONNfR  KflONMILlER  60C  WATER  STRfP  SW  #207  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

THEODORE  G  KRONMIIUR.  Uv  RITTS  PIPROWSKI  k  BRICKflELD  WATERGATE  600  BUILOtNG  WASHINGTON  K  20037... 
Oo    ;. 


THOMAS  A  KUBE   8111  (WTfHOUSf  ROAO  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22047     

ppiR  HYPOS   •.;2C  CONNfCnO/T  AVENUE   NW   #  1 1 28  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  (COMMITTEE   INC  100  INDIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001. 

JACK  I    LAHR    17  75  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGT'ON  X  20006 

DAVIO  P  LAMBERT   1800  K  ST    NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 

RAY  H  LANCASTER   1875  I  STRfP  NW  #525  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ., 

LANE  t  MITT[Ni>]flf   1750  K  STREP  NW  #1200  WASHINo'ON  X  20006  

mT>iA»  WATXINS  1  HILLS  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LAWRENa  LAUNDRY   1901  PfNNSYLVANlA  AVENUE   NW  WASWNGTON  X  20006 

LISA  LAUSIER    '77  UTH  STFEP    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20O05  

ROBERT  LAUTIR8ERG,  1707  H  STtEP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ __ 

lANlE  I  LAWSON,  102*  CONNECTCUT  AVENUf   NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LAXAII  CORPORAION  813  MARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 


„  I  GRAY    t    CO     fUBLC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTIRNATONAL.    MC     iFOR     NATK)NAl    MUlll 

I      HOUSING  OOUNOt! 
,,:GKAY  1  CO    PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNAICXUL    MC     FOR    SAiEN  DRY  gWGO 
INC) 
GRAY  I  CO   PUBIC  COMMUNCATlONS  INTUmATOIAt.  MC    (FOR   SALOMON  BROTHERS 

MC) 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATlONS  MTERNATIONAL  MC   (FOR  SANTA  Ff  INTfRNATION 

ALI 
GRAY  t  CO   PUBIC  COMM'JNCATIONS  INTERNATKINAL  MC    'FOR   WARNER  COMMUNCA 
I      TKINS  INC 
j  MARION  GENEKAL  HOSPOAL   P  Al. 

I  ANDERSONS 

I  TEf.HLAW 

[  INTERSTATE  NATiJPAl  GAS  ASSN  X  AMERCA 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTfRS 
'  BAUXANN    WC 
■  DETROIT  DOCTORS  HOSPHAl 

EDSI 

PREaSON  MAGNmCS  I  CERAMCS 

KEffE  COMPANY  iFOR  f  f   HLinON  »  CO  INC) 

KfEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORP) 
..I  MILES  LABORATORIES  MC 
..;  NORTHERN  NATURAL  «S  CO 
..  GOVERNMENT  OF  THf  RfPUBLC  Of  TOGO 
.,,  PMARMACtUTiCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
..j  GUAM  fCONONHC  DfVtlO^ENT  AUTHORITY 
,.|  NATKINAI  FISHERIES  INSTiaiTl 
..|  TIJIAS  GAS  TRANStmSSiOli  a)RP 
..I  flROr  J  KUIAS  7RUSI  NO  i 
..jWICKLIFFE  PARTNERSHIP 
..,  CM2M  HIU 

.,,  NAIIONAL  ASSN  X  REALTOR'. 
.    NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 
..j  NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERCANS 

"}  DRUMMOND  COMPANY 

.,:  HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  00 

..   RAYMARK  CORPORATION 

..  UNITED  TEirviSON  INC 

..I  KEEFE  COMPANY  iFOR  E   F  HUTTON  4  CO  MC) 

..j  KEEFE  COMPANY  iFOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORP) 

..  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 

.,|  NATIONAL  CUSTOMS  BROKERS  (  FORWARDERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

.,    NATIONAL  ASSN  ff  LIFE  UNOfRWRITERS 

..|  PACWC  BEU 

..!  DAMSON  OK  CORP 

LIFE  Of  GEORGIA 

LINCOLN  PROPERTY  00 

MILLER  BREWING  CO 

FLOATING  POtNI  SYSTEMS  INC 

CALVERT  GROUP  LTD 

PAINE  WEBBER  lACKSON  I  CURTIS  MC 

WILMRNtSS  SOCtflY 

NfW  JERSfY  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

TAP  STPTINIUS  t  HOll'STER    FOR  PARSONS  CONPORATION) 

NATONAL  ASSN  »  MANUIACTURERS 
:  AMERICAN  PSYCHOlOQCAl  ASSN 

SPAa  AMERICA  MC 
.  JAMES  RUSSELL 

SPAa  AMERICA  INC 

WILLIAM  K   2IMMERMAN 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 
I  M  AOJM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP  P  AL 


LEAGUE  Of  AMERCAN  INVESTORS  32122  LINDERO  CANYON  ROAD  WESTLAKE  VIlLAGf  CA  91361 

LtfEVlRl  LIFLER  KENNEDY  0  BRIEN  t  DRAW2   200C  FIRST  BANK  PLAQ  WEST  120  SOUTH  6TH  STREET  HWNLAPOUS  MM  55402.. 

KAREN  lECHTMAN  201  MASSACHUSPT^  AVENUE  NE.  #319  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

LFICHTON  lEMOV  JACOBS  k  BUCKUY  SUITE  800  2033  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

TH044AS  J  LENGYfl   1625  K  STREP   NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MAP'HA  LESTER    1925  K  STREP    NW    »^0«  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

UVA  HA»ie  SYMINGTON  k  MARTIN  SUIT!  1001  815  CONNECTCUT  Art  .  NW  IMKSHINGTON  X  20006... 

MORRIS  J  UVIN   1050  17THST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BERTRAM  J  lEVINE   1667  K  SIRfP   NW   #419  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ANDREA  LfWIN  TWO  EMBARCAOERO  CENTER  SAN  FRANCJSCO  CA  94111 „ 

DAVID  A  LfWiS  530  HH  STREP  Sf  WA.SHINGION  X  20003  „ „ „ _ 

'OM  LfW  218  D  STRffT,  Sf  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

WILLIAM  J  IHOTA  215  N  FRONT  STRfP  COLUMBUS  OH  43215  „ 

DUKl  R  (IGON   1575  fYf  STRfP  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

UNION  MliLDS  RflSUR  k  COnONE  LID  SUFB  200  1015  18TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

HERSHEl  LIPOW    1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUf    NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 , 

JANCE  C  LIPSEN  900  17THST    NW   #5ij4  WASHMGTON  X  20006 „ „ 

lOHN  M  LISON   IflOO  SOUTH  LAIHROP  ArtNUl  HARVfY  II  60425 _ . 

NEIL  C  UVINGSTONE  THE  POWER  HOUSf  3255  GRAQ  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

Do  

ROBERT  S  LONG  919  18IH  STREP   NW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

.ONT.NICKER  i  ASSX,  PO  BOX  24209  WASHINliTON  CC  20024  

t(HNfl<;  M  lUNNIE  )R    1776  t  STREP  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 - 

ClIEI  MADISON,  PO  BOX  34J2  GRANADA  HIUS  CA  91344 _ 


..  fOlEY  LARONER  HOUkBAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORATION) 

..'  NEW  YORK  STOCK  LXChANW    INC 

.,'  ItXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

,  '  ELEANOR  OARK 

.    AMERICAN  DIETED  ASSN 

.  ,  WIlXRNESS  SOOETY 

..,  NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  RLAlTORS 

..1  NATIONV  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNOL 

..I  SHELL  Ml  COMPANY 

..'  MORON  STANLEY  I  COMPANY 


Do.. 


aiFT  MADISON  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS.  MC.  PO  BOX  3482  GRANADA  HULS  CA  91344.. 

Do    


Do 


MAROA  G  MADSEN  MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOCKIUS  1800  M  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OAN  A  MAHER   1117  NORTH  19TH  STREP   #6X  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

«   D  PATRICK  MAHONEY   100!  PRINQ  STREP   #  1 00  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „_ 

MICHAEL  C    MAIBACH    3065  BOWERS  AVENUE  SANTA  CLARA  CA  95051  , 

MAlMGREN  INC   1120  20TH  STREP   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20C 36  

MANAGEMENT  INSIGHTS  INC  5501  iB)  FREEWAY  DALLAS  TX  75240    

MANAn  PHELPS  ROTHfNBfRG  i  TUNNfY,  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HAMPiHIRE  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2005*.. 


.,)  CITY  »  ROCHESTER   MINNESOTA 

..I  HALT  AMERCANS  FOR  LfCAl  REFORM 

.  I  FAMILY  BACKll  MOPTCiAGf  ASSN   INC 

.    AMERICAN  INSTlTlHf  ff  MERCHAT  SHIPPWIG 

.    AiLiANi:f  TO  SArt  ENERGY 

,,    SClENTIFC  APPARATUS  MAKfSS  ASSN 

..1  SHINY  ROCK  MINING  CORP 

..i  JOHNSON  1  JOHNSON 

...  IIEI  CONTAINERS  INTIRNATONAL  (2RP 

.  1  FRIINUS  ff  THE  EARTH 

..1  ENVIRONMENTAL  POtCY  MSTITUTf 

.,1  COLUMBUS  AND  SOUTHERN  OMIC  ElfCTRC  00 

.  ,  CORCORAN   HAROfSTY   WHYTf   HEMPHIU  t   JOON   IFOR    PROVINO  Of   NOVA  SCOTIA) 

.  I  CfNIRAL  TRANSPORT 

..I  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  ff  ARCWTEC^ 

..  COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT  INC  (FOR  IMPROl 

..!  ATCOR  INC 

..I  GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATlONS  INTIRNATONAL  MC   (FOR  GOVFRNMENT  Of  HAITI) 

..'  GRAY  t  CO   tliBLC  OJNIMUNCATIONS  INIERNATKMAL  MC    'FOR   REPUBLC  Of  ROREA) 

.  i  DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP 

'.''  NATONAl  ASSN  ff  MANUFACTURERS 

..   CLIFF  MADISON  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS   INC  (FOR    MARK  AIR   INCl 

.    aiFF  MADISON  GOVERNMENT  RELATONS   INC  iFOR   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT 

,      DSTRCT 

.laiFF  MAOlSON  GOVERNMENT  RfJITtONS  MC  iFOR  WfSTfRN  AIRUNfS) 

MJLRK  AIR  INC 
!.'  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPtC  TRANSIT  DISTRCT 
..I  WESTERN  AIRLINES 
..i  ItXAS  INDUSTRIES  INC 
..I  AMERCAF'  ASSN  ff  6L0OC  BANKS 
..   CONSfRVATirt  ALLIANa   iCAlLl 
..'INTEL  CORPORATION 
..  NATIONAL  ASSN  ff  BEVERAGE  IMPORTERS.  MC 


BANKERS  TRUST  CO 


11126 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


May  7,  198k 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11127 


Ogviiutiar  or  inCmduH  Fibfif 


unployv 'A^iin 


Do 


LOJIS  I  WW  «S0C1*T15.  tic,  MOO  m  SntfET.  HW  #300  *ASHH(GTO«  K  2000S... 

IMCMAS  P  WlliNlS  IP    M18  HRST  CITY  TOWtR  WSIO*  TX  HOC? 

0^^  )  WW«  1?'10  inn  STRfET  NW  W^CWIOtt  K  ?0O36...„ 

DJNU  iEr<«  WUl^tl   1922  F  ST«ET  HW  W^h'WION  DC  200o6 


DAVID  f  *mn.  70?0  HTHSTKin  "WRT**  *'^"^^'3*J'«  ™'    -^ii - - - 

Si*  fJftfH  HAYE^  aio.  (OMANNESW  I  B«rtl    iJ."  HAAIM  B^JIIDINC  SI    PAOl  MN  55102 

SJ'^^I^ » (^A^  :ooc^NHSY.yA».^  avnc'  nw  ».wo  washingtw.  DC  20006 

Shh  L  «ccoI.NaL  a;iTt  i.oo  isoo « sr  h*  «a,^»in<.ton  dc  20006 

r*PIWTT  m  »  tWIW  SUlIt  500  1550  «  SI ,  ««  **SHlWT»  K  20006 --..■•••••_■_- 


Ob.. 
Oa.. 
Do 

Do 


lATMRVtl  M  MOWIWIIA.  U3  PtdtlSYlVAIIlA  AVfHUf.  «»,  #600  WASHINGTOtI  K  20004. 

M^H"TtU««ri  800  «  STREET  HV»   #700  SOUTH  WASWNGTOKOC  20036 ■i;"iiiiv 

£^iaiWMQmimmWK^>»  SOUWl  655  ISTH  STKH,  H*  WASHINGTOK  K  20005 

Do ZZZZ" 

D(Nt«?'iiiuiR  AssocMTis.  203  iwrfuwo  *vt  1  **sH»iGTdM  K  r:;:::::::! 

»iiLf^>ss«)Y  L>m>»itwiii:  sunt  »6' 2555  V^^^^^ 

GMMT  WUtR.  1725  IffFtRSO*  DAVS  rtlGHWAY   #500  «  i«™N  VA  222W,. 

HAW15  C   WUi«    l'»;  PEWtSYL^AKlA  AV^,».jE    »V<.  •ASHINOTC*  K  20006 

W  WR«  WlUR,  '35  NOSfM  «AI[R  SIRtr   #»!  KltilrAna  W  5j202^ _ - 

lOH*  H  WINER  ROOM  -.JUSOUTH  B'J'LB'NG  JSOA  '*l^?*f^J^J^^^.^^i^-^--^i^ 

£[>WAROf  WTCHtU,  1900  PENfCYlvAdIA  AVENUE   NW  «AyjlNG!»  X  2006« 

rjANNI  MITCHELL  2020  «  STREET  «»,  #«35  WASHINGIO*  K  ^OwOo 

Sm  ASaXwtltC  122  C  STRin,  W*,  #2«0  WASHWGTO*  K  20001 ■»•••_•••--- 

IIRKWI  W  lOKUNrMbilnr  

DAVIC  T  wot   1701  PfUNSYlVANIA  AVtHUE  WH  l>"K)0  WASWNGTOtt  DC  20006 - 

0  MOOOY  t  CO  HC,  PO  BOX  55389  HJISA  OK  ?«155    

WlliiAM  D  KOOK   10  OORDANa  STREEI  PTOVIOENO  R1  02903 - 

TESSA  WSRIS,  18;9  I  SmiT  NW   #800  «*S«IN(:T0<<  [)CJ0O36  - 

MOWtSON  t  FOtRSTlR,  1920  N  STREET  NW   #800  **S."«i»  «  SW^-s^-SSli- 

PHKjp  D  mgmm  uoo  ptweYUAiiiA  iumi,  m,  »<m  washimgtom  oc  2000S.„ 

Dc - -~— "~ 

MUOcf  ROSE  GUTHIW  AlUANPER  (  FEIWO0t<  :\:\  »  STREET  HW  WASHING^  KMb3'r.r.Zr.r. 

EDWATO  L  mm»  2139  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20C07 

WiUm  HOTMl  FREiGHT  UNES,  INC  PO  BOX  «3e40  5T  PAUL  MN  551i4 

ANNE^  NAjIA*  2033  »  ST    NW   #900  WASMINCION  W  2nOj6  

PTIIR  A  NAIEWAIH   4  WORUl  IRADf  CENTTR  NEW  »0R«  NY  "3«*^.^  v^-^- ;viV.iiii.i  ui'-miA 

NAIIONAI  ASSN  Of  TtliPOKAHY  SEWCtS  INC   l'.?  SOUTM  SAINT  ASAPH  STWH  AlOANOW*  «  ZOU 

NATIOHAl  HEAITM  CAK  FHWONC  ASSN  PO  BOX  9«o  -OLL'  Wll  flJ70i7      _^   -^  .^. 

NAIIONAI  WITWEAd  t  SfWISWEAd  ASSN   386  PAR«  AVENUE  SOUIH  NEW  YOOH  NY  10016 

NAllSlAi  SuiTnloL'tpcrXX^  •<*   *  JOE,  WASHINGTON  oc  20036 

NEIGHB(«HOOO  HCoJnG  StR-flaS  Of  AHERTA   Hi.  WEgSI'B  ST»EEI  OAWANO  CA  94612 _. 

aENN  NKMIHURA.  MJ  MTU  STREE'  NW  WASHINGTON  [>:  2&,.5     

NICHOLAS  T  NONNENKACHER,  «91  BfcOADWArdi  AiiNOU)  W  21012 - 

MARY  lANE  NOWlia   600  MARYIANO  AVENJt   SW    #695  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

THOMAS  H   OBKIEN    2600  VIlfiNlA  AVENUE,  NW    #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20?iL„ -* 

TlRKtNa  M  OCONNiU.  I    444  N  OPnOl  STRtfl,  #,'11  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

OCONWH  »  MWiw«,  1919  KH«YIV«B  aCn*.  #100  WAWiNGTOli  K  2000ir.ZZZZZZZ.. 

Do 

Di — • •- 

CHAIHES  AlKRT  OCONNOli  «.1OTS'24TH  id«^^ 

WiSVc  OCONNON  «NT  i  OOPNNOd  iNC  1919  PtNNSYlVANlA  A«.,  NW.  #300  WASHMGTOII  OC  20006.. 

(EAN  F  ONEIl  884  COUEGI  PA«KWAY  ROQiVIlU  HO  20850  ^  ^  ^  ,^,i 

ONtllL  AM)  HAASt.  PC,  SUETt  IIIO  1  •35  NEW  HAIIPSHKiE  AVI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MCMAEl  0  OUVMl  1800  MASSACHUSfTR  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OJ6'.""ZZ'.I 

ERt  OlSON   1901  PtNNSY'.VAWA  AVEN-JE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  ,^  ^^    

aAR«  ONSTAD  S^ITE  300  1201  PtNNSYi  ;ANIA  Avl   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 „ 

0«RiOi  ^RRiNGION  1  SUTOJEFE   520  CAP-IlI  HAiL  SACHAMENTO  CA  95J14  , 


BOdNGCO 

VINSON  I  EllUNS  .  EOP  ARCHIE  BENNETT  IR  ) 

AMERICAN  PSYCH,-X0GII>1  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANOMENI  Of  PSYCHOlOGY 
NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  UfE  UNDERWRITERS 

TRANE  COMPANY  „ 

VINSON  (  ELWNS  (FOR  NOKT'IVIUE  INOUSTRttS) 

MURPHY  MOTOR  FItEIGHI  UNES,  INC 

SEAIR  ROEBUCH  I  CO 

NEW  YOm  STXH  EXCHANGE,  INC 

UNITED  GAS  PIP?  UNE  CO 

CATERPILLAIl  THACTOS  CO  ^^  ^ 

GUARDIAN  AD  LITEM  AIR  CRASH  WSASTER  NEAD  SAK50N 

HEUBIEIN  INC 

HUSKY  Oil  LTD 

NATIONAL  ASSN  0>  BROADCASTERS 

FOOD  MAJJUniNG  iNSri'uU 

GTl  SPRINT  COMMUNCAIIONS 

M(SA  PHROCEUM  CO 

NORfOm  SOUTHERN  CORP 

DM) 

SOUS  ROfBUCX  t  CO 

DOW  CHEMCAl..  USA 

BINGHAM  DANA  1  GOULD 

HAUHAmCAMS  INC 

NATBNAl  ASSN  Of  TEMPOftAiTr  SERVCtS.  INC 

BOEING  COMPANY 

MASINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFIOAl  ASSN 

PO«T  Of  lACOMA 

HOOCOft  INC 

47TH  STREn  PHOTO 

IIV  AEROSPACE  i  DEFENSE  CO 

OCGOENIAi.  CHLMICAi,  CORP 

AMERICAN  MAIIINC  BAR', FY  ASSN    INC 

ORGANISATION  Of  PPOfiSSIONAl  EMPlOTUS  Of  USOA 

POTOMAC  ELEfTWC  POWTR  CO 

COMMOOfTY  LXCHAN«    INC 

NATIONAl  BANKERS  ASSOCIAIION 

MATflNAl  RURAl  OfVElOPMENI  I  FINANCE  CORP 

HRErtNO  W    MOOGIIN  (  ASSOCIATES  (FOS    MARTlMf  KSTITUTt  F0«  RSUKH  t 

INOUSTIIIAL  DlVEt'TPMENTj 
t  I  DU  PONT  OE  NEMOIJPS  I  CO 


ROeSRT  W  OWEN  THE  POWtR  HOUSE  3;-:  "JltG  SlREO  NW  WASWNGTO  U  20007 

WE  I  PACKER   120!  ISTHSTRER  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036     . 

MICWAil  S  PAILAA     20C  I'TH  S1IEET  NW  WASitlNCTON  K  2W36 -.—. 

STiPHSN  )  PAXAift'    ;8(»«  STREET   NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _~ — 

GAfli  M  PAR«S   B.'i  PtNdSYlVANIA  AvFNUt   NW   #6.10  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

I'N  PAWLEl    1448  DiJM  ST^n  AlUANDHlA  VA  2.'3:«     ^.■•i.;i;;SiVSi--.i:-ii,M" 

PARI!'  AND  ^mM  ASSOCIATES  IC  1140  CONNSCTICm  AVtNUL  N*.  #400  WASHINGIOII  K  20036.. 

Do 

Qo.. 


Dl.. 

Ot.. 
Do.. 
Ot. 


PATTON  80GGS  I  HON.  sum  aOO  ?SN  II  ST.  M)  mSWKTm  oc  20037. 

Do    - - ~ 

Do - 

o».. 

Do.. -. -.-. 

Ot... 

to 

to . — -_™..- 

to. 


PMK  NtBS  iRM  WWiTON  6  SAimtSON,  345  PARK  AVE  NEW  yl1«  NY  10154 - 

««wbShi« I nm  PC,  1140 coNNtaci'T  avenue  nw  #4nc  Washington x 20036 _.. 

HATE  M  PfPITf   1715  IIASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE  NW  WAiHINGTON  X  200.36 _ -. 

MAf(Y  PHERS   :3;9  F  STRSn  NW  WASWNG-ON  X  .'Wa*  ~ 

a«'RE  PETTENGILL  2033  M  STIiEn  NW   #9flC  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OtiRORE  B  PillLJPS   100  FlDtllAL  SIREET  BOSTON  HA  02110 

Do  -'•• 

JOAN  PKXOIO,  1776  «  STWET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  K  2\N06 


GdlAIlR  PWVIOENa  CHAMBER  Of  OOMMfRCI 
SECURITY  PACFIC  NATIONAL  BANK 
CONSOUOATED  FREIGHTWAYS 
BIOUNT  INC 
BORC-WAUNER  CORP 
ESTATE  Of  VIRGINIA  S  OU  PONT 
MERCfOtS  BENZ  Of  NOflM  AMERICA 
NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  OOVERNMENI  EMPLOYEES 

NATWNAl  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AM'»r>NS 
COfFEi.  SUGAR  1  COCOA  EACHANGE,  INC 


CONSUMER  FIDEWnON  Of  AMERICA  .,r,„,„   a»  Kc<uni   i 

HRRENCE   W    MOOGIIN   t   ASSOCIATES   (FOR    BARmMf  HCTITUn  fO«  RlStAWH  t 

INnuSTRIAl  OEVELOf^iNT) 
NATIONAL  FED  Of  INDEPENOENT  BUSINESS 
HARRIS  CORPORATION 

WEEE  COMPANY  (FOR  E  F   MUTTON  i  CO  INC) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  NATWNAl.  REVENUE  CORP) 
OESiilEW  SERRAlLtS  INC 
GOVERNMENT  Of  CYPRIJS 
MERCfOES-BEN2  Of  NORTH  AMERICA,  INC 
SPAKX  CORPORAIlON 

SnEl  TANK  INSTITUTE  .„  __  ™.  .^..^  , 

TERRENCJ  W  MOOGIIN  t  ASSOCS  (IWHTHK  I6T  fOR  RQURCH.) 

AMERICAN  IRON  I  STUl  INSTTTUTE 

BHC   INC 

NAIONAt  RURAL  ElECTRt  COOPERATIVE  AfSN 

WILDERNESS  SOOl^ 

TEXAS  AIR  CORE"  ANC  CONTINENIV  AIR  LJNtS 

GRAY  i  00  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTlRNAnONAL  »<   (fOR  tt««UC  »  lURKfY) 
NAIlONAi  fOUGAIION  A,SSN 
AMERICAN  PS»L»<KrjCAl  ASSN 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  LXCHANa   INC 
AliSTAli  RtSORANa  G.ROUP 
NAIlONAt  RURAL  LETTER  CA.itRtERS  ASSN 
AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANQ  CO 
CAPE  ENlRPRtSES 

IN'tRVIOtiAi  BROTHERHOOO  Of  TlAMSTtlB 
IC>»AL  AMERICAN  UFE  IN':'iRANa  CO 
MTIION  PlfoRi  ASi  Of  AMERICA.  INC 
NAIIONA;  BEE"  WMaESALERS  ASSN 
SONY  CORPORATION 

STANDARD  Ok  Of  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
BKJGEN 

HAYT  HAYl  I  LANEiAU 

NATIONAL  MUlli  FAMIiY  MOUSINC  FINANCE  ASSN 
NU*T>|  AMERICAN  VAN  LiNES 
OVEI!SEAS  MIUTARY  SALES  GROUP 
PENN/UIL  CC 

PROFESSIONAL  SFR'flCES  CCUNGL 
Ria  MiLlERS  ASSN 
UNITED  BRANDS  CO 

ORBi'Al  SCIENCES  CORP  „  ~_ 

AMI  RCA*  SOC  Fi*  PHARMACOL rCY  i  FXPIRIMENTAI  TMERAPtUTKS 
NAIMJNAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORK.  PRESERVATION 
W  ONAi  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  H^JSPITAlS 
NAIONAi  A^  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 
BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORP 
nPST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 
I  ttCTlJROlA.  INC 


OiimoltaB  Mwdul  Fta| 


POSCN  tAli  t  DOW.  1200  IITO  SI..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036....- -..._ 

Do _ _ 

pusiuirr  MAOtsoN  i  sumo,  suite  900  loso  itih  st  .  nw  Washington  k  20006 

VALERIE  F  PINSDN.  1724  MASSACHUSTTS  AVlNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PDUROn  CORPORATION.  S49  nCWClOGY  SQUARE  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02139.. 

KVING  M  POUACK.  13010  CARNEY  STREH  WHEAION  MD  20906 

ANTHONY  M  PONTKELU.  2100  M  STREET,  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20037 


POWEU  OOUISTEM  F1IA2ER  t  MURPHY.  ^in'l050  1110  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WAiS)«NGiW  DC  20005 " 
Oo „ _ ._ 

toi;"!i!!!z;'";;z"™!~;;:";::~';i;z!zzzizz"zz~izz"!;;;;z;z 

JAMES  L  POWIU,  HHC.  1-33  A  A«  NY  09091 

FRECEIO  W  POWERS  ■,  260  SXYRIDGE  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30331 

KATHY  S  PMCEII.  2029  K  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 


PNESTCN  THORGBMSON  ELUS  1  HOIMAN.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINCTON  K  20006.. 

Do _ _ 

lf£  PRO.  1757  N  STWn.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PRDCONPETTTNE  IM  STURING  COMMIHEE.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #410  WASHINGTON  K  20005. 

PSC  ASSOOATES,  1609  BARWIIAD  DRIVE  RfSTON  VA  22094 

gUINN  RACUSIN  VOUNG  1  DEIANEY.  CHTD,  1730  K  STREB.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  0  RAffAaU,  1317  F  STREO.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 „ 

Oo ._ 

to!;ZZZZI!IZZIZZZi;iZZI~ZZZI"ZZZZZ!ZZZZ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


RA<>N  t  MASON.  900  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  D  RANGE.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW.  #607  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

JOHN  DANIEl  REAVES.  910  16TH  STREET.NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RECPN/OPTKAl.  INC,  550  WEST  NORTHWEST  HIGHWAY  BARRINGTON  L  60010 

ROfctRT  0  REDOING.  3519  SW  147TH  LANE  ROAD  XAIA  Fl  32673 

BlU  REFFAIT.  1901  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

REIO  I  PRIEST,  r.ll  19IH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Oo 

MART  LYNN  RtlUY,  3805  ALTON  PlAa  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20016 _ - 

WKSON  L  RfYNOmS.  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE,  #319  WASHINGTON  X  20002 „ 

JOHN  J  RHODES.  CUMMMGS  (  lUCKWQOO  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

RICHARD  RCHARDS,  BUSS.  CRAH  i  RCHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JfEFERSON  STREn.  NW.  6TH  R  WASHINGTON  K  20C07.. 

lARRY  D  ROUWOS.  1200  17TH  STREfl.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

JAMES  I  RITCHIE  1  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  400  499  S  CAPITOl  ST  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20003... 

KENNETH  L  ROBINSON.  1111  N.  19TH  SIREET.  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NASO  ROOGERS,  115  16TM  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROGERS  1  WEUi  1737  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

Do _ _. 

Do _ „ , 

Do 

IfS.-ER  L  ROSEN.  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

GAIL  L  RCSS.  OOIOFARB  SMKR  1  AUSTIRN  918  16IH  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 .... 

LUB  RCWAN,  111  ROtOER  ROAD,  #702  SIIVER  SPRING  MD  2O910... 

ROXTON.  »IC  2000  S  EAE6  STREn.  #1003  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

NICWHAS  L  RUGGIERE,  1667  K  STRER  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DO^MC  R  RUSC«,  6TH  aOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036... 

HAJAA  SA'D,  7033  M  STREET.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MARK  B  SAJIDGROUNO.  1025  ODNNECIICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #405  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

KAREN  SASAHARA.  2033  M  STREH.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RC«ERT  WAYNE  SAYER,  4545  42ND  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016. 


SCHLOSSBERGOkSSIDY  I  ASSOCUIES.  WC,  955  E'ENFANT  PIA2A,  SW  SUIH  1401  WASHINGTON  X  20024. 

Do : _. 

RICHARD  P  SCHWEITZER.  2022  P  STREET.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  70036 „ 

THOtUS  W  SCOVIliE.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREH  NW   #801  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

SCSIBNER  HAU  I  THOMPSON  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  V   SIIEAHAN.  1666  MANHASSO  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30338 

PATRICIA  0  SHEEHAN,  1667  K  STREH  NW  #410  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6 

USA  SHUGER.  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  . 


STEVEN  W  SIIVER.  ROBERTSON.  MONACO.  EASIAUGH  t  BRADLEY  210  FERRY  WAY  JUNEAU  AA  99101 . 

TAIMAI^  t  SMPWNS.  100  INDIANA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 _ 

ALBERT  M  SIMS,  BOX  172  SMdXTOWN  NT  11787 

SKAOOEN  ARP5  SWTE  MEAGHER  A  FIOM,  919  18TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

aNTHiA  EUJOT  SKIFF.  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

WILLIAM  t  SKIAR,  SKLAR.  lOELSON  800  IITH  STREH  NW.  #403  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 

JAMES  P  SMITH.  2000  L  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

liSUE  HUCHtS  SMITH.  1025  CONNECTKUI  AVENUE,  NW.  #209  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lARfTY  S  SNPWHITE.  1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .       .     .  

FREIXRICK  P  SOVERS  1625  MASSACHUSflTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 


SONOSKY  CHAMBERS  itfHSE  t  GUIDO   1050  3iST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 „ 

E  RICVARO  SOfER   1957  E  STREH  N*  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6  .  .    _. 

SPACE  AJTERICA,  INC,  600  WATER  STREET  SW,  #207  WASHINGION  X  20024 

XlA^iN  STEVAOK   1500  PLANNING  RESEARCH  DRIVE  MaEAN  VA  22102 

NC-iOtAS  J  SF1L2I0,  1709  NEW  YORH  AVNEUL  NW   #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

PTtR  A  SPINA,  150  EAST  4?ND  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10O17  

EA'L  C  SPURRIER,  THE  MADISON  BUILDING  #514  1155  15TH  STREH  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20005 

SW'R!  Sanders  k  dempsey,  1201  Pennsylvania  avl  nw  Washington  k  20004 

COU.'';,'ifY  A  STADD,  199  S  CAPiIOl  SIREET,  SW,  #102  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

a>NElL  SIAfFORD,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  303C) _ 

PAyIO  E  SIAHL,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUL  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

STANDARD  Oil  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA.  225  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94104 _. 

DAVID  P  STANG.  PC ,  SUITE  601  1629  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006... 

FP41K  M  STAS2ESAY  IR  ,  15,';  SENECA  LANE  SAN  MAnO  CA  94402 

JOHN  HOWARD  STECKER  2C20  UVE  OAK  DALLAS  TX  7'.221  

J  C  STEEN,  412  FIfST  STREET,  SE.  #301  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Do 


HENRY  J  STIENSTA  )R  .  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD   #2600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

lACK  L  SIEMPUR,  172;  HrfERSOl  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

R-.-BERT  I  SIEWARI,  TfiOl  THIRD  AVENUE   SOUTH  BIFJMiNOHAM  Al  35233 

K*  SIILLMAN    1757  N  STREH,  NW  WAIMlNGTON  K  200i6  .    ,     ,      ,  

Slf^EI  F  SIOCKMEYER   11?C  20TH  STREET,  NW  S-J'H  610,  ONE  LAFAYETTE  CENTRE  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 
SUPVEN  SIC'SCH,  1800  K  SIRSn  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RAYMOND  L  SIRASSHJRGfR,  1875  EYE  SIREH,  NW  #1110  WASHINGTON  X  20006  _. 

STROC«>  (  STROOCK  A  LAVAN,  1150  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  _  „ 

KXN  H  S.JUVAN.  2924  COtUMBIA  Pi«  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 


X»!N  6  SUMMERS   UH  N  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

SL?lit-Y  t  MGRlL  1250  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASIilNCTOS  X  20005 , 

Do        

r-OMAS  M  rjSMAN,  ROPES  A  GRAY  1001  22NC  STREH  NW  WASHiNr-TON  X  20037 
SUIHERIAND  ASeiU  t  BRtNNAN.  1666  K  STRLH,  NW.  #t00  WASHINGiON  X  20006 . 

Oo 


E)li|*i»<i/aiM 


CHEVRON  USA.  INC 

FEDERAL  lUXES  ASS0QAT10N 

CHEVRON  USA  INC 

NATIONAL  CABU  fElEVSai  ASSN,  MC 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSmUTE 

MANSFIEU)  t  PONTCEUJ 

BEAR  STEARNS  6  CO 

MI&AMERICA  ASSOQATIS 

N  I  F  DEVaOPMENT  CORP,  NK 

NAIIONAI  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  (SRP 

RfVIVAl  WAY  HOUSE  Of  PRATER  Of  JESUS  0«5T,  MC 

SIEMEJ&AUJS.  INC 

NATOUl  SOQETY  OF  PRORSSOML  ENGINELIS 

COAST  Al  TRADING  CO 

NATMNAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  DIRECTORS  Of  COMMUN  t  lUNHR  COLLEGES 

INTL  man.  UNITED  AUTO  AERQSPWE  1  AGR£  IMPIiMtNI  WORKERS 


RECON/OPTICAi.  INC 

R  DUFFY  WALL  t  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  BALCOR.'AMERICAN  EBWSS  WC) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  6  ASSOOATIS,  INC  (FOR  DEAN  WITTER  REALTY  INC) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  I  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  fREfPOST-MOBRAN,  MC) 

GUa  COAST  WASH  DISPOSAL  AUTHORITY 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCAIES.  INC  (FOR  JMB  REALTY  CORP) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  JAMES  D  lAROSA) 

R  X'FFY  WAU  1  ASSOCIATES,  MC   ~"  " 

R  DUFFY  WAU  I  ASSOOAIES.  MC 

DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

DUFFY  WAU  (  ASSOOAIES,  INC 

DUFFY  WAU  1  ASSOCIATES,  MC 


FOR  UFE  Of  VIRGINIA.  HAL) 
FOR  MONARCH  RESOURCES  MC) 
FOR  SCHUIMAN  MANAGEMENT  (S) 
FOR;  TAYLOR  A  MI2EU) 
FOR  UNITED  SERVKES  UFE  COS) 


R 

R 

R   DUFFY  WAU  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR   VOUIHE  FOOTWEAR  REtAUDtS  Of  AMERO) 
WESTERN  PIONEER 
WASTE  MAMAGEMENT,  MC 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSN 


WIUIERNESS  SOCIETY 

BEAR  STEARN  t  CO 

PURPU  CROSS  INSURANCE  00 

NEKHSORHOQO  HOUSNG  SEXVCES  Of  AMER£A 

HALT  AMERCANS  FOR  LEGAL  REFORM 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CUAN  ENERGY;  UNON  PAOft  RARJK»D 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  OF  CAUFORNIA 

AMERCAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

(lOlOEN  NUGGET  PC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNCNS 

MDUSTRIAL  UNION  HPARTHENI.  AlEOO 

B  ALIMANICO 

AMERICAN  EJtPRESS  CO 

FRANflA.  FRED  T  JOHN  C  t  JOSEPM  S 

KAMEHAMEHA  StHOOLS/BERMQ  P  BISHOP  ESTATE 

MILES  LABORATORIES.  MC 

WASHINCTON  MOEPENOENT  WRITERS 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  I  TECHNICAL  ENGWEERS 

GLOBAL  lOENTIFICAilON  CORP 

JOHNSON  i  JOHNSON 

NAIIONAI  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERtANS 

ARTERT  ORGANIZATION,  MC 

NAIDNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 

OCA  CORP 

BOARD  Of  TRUSTEES 

COMMUNITY  CARE  SYSTEMS.  MC 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  OOUNOL  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

CONTINENTAL  AMERCAN  UfE  MSURANCE  CO 

SIEMENSALLB,  INC 

JOHNSON  A  JOHNSON 

ASSOQAnON  FOR  AOVANQMENT  OF  PSYCHOLXY 

US  CRUISES.  MC 

UW3R  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMITTEL  MC 

PERFORMANCE  ENGINEERING,  MC 

CATHEDRAL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  AUT0M06IU  ASSN 

CITIZENS  AGAINST  PACS 

HOSPITAl  CORP  OF  AJ«ERtCA 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

MASSACHUSETTS  CaUGE  STUDENT  LCWl  AUTHORITY 

AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN 

MACKENZIE  TURNIPSEED 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  ANERCA 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORP 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTTTUIIONS 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

NATHNAL  AGRICUITURAL  CHEMCALS  ASSN 

CAN-AM  CORPORATION 

SIARSTRLICK,  INC 

COCA.COU  COMPANY 

NATWHAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

STANDARD  OIL  Of  INDIANA 

BECHTEL  POWER  CCRP 

GREAT  AMERICAN  RESERVE  MSURANQ  CO 

MCDONNtU  DOUGLAS  CORP 

NORTHROP  CORP 

TRW  INC 

LTV  AERtJSPACE  CErSNSE  CO 

lORCHMARK  C0«F>)«ATI0N 

INTL  UNION,  UNITED  AUTO  ALROSPACE  A  AGRIC  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS 

MANVILU  CORP 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  QCHANGL  MC 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO 

DREYFUS  DOLLAR  FUND 

DEVELOPMENT   ASSOOAIES,   MC   (FOR    GOVTRNMENI   OF   THE   FEDERATED  STATES  Of 

MKmNESlA) 
NATIOWL  ASSN  Cf  BROADCASTERS 
EMBASSY  Of  THE  PEOPLES  PfPUBUC  Of  CHINA 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 
INTEL  CORP  AND  DIGITAL  EOUiPMENT  CORP 
BLANCHARD  VAUEY  HOSPlIAl 
CREDIT  UNION  NAa  ASSN  »C 


31-059    0 


37   -   35    (    pt-8    ) 


11128 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1981, 


0>|inu)lni  01  BttmAol  Fiixt 


Encmw/aaR 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  * 


11129 


•     All       M  l»U  fl 


An^       .^ni- 


-..4    »»*«»»^; 


.^       V7I      _#      *W- 


UMI 


11128 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  198i 


Oljruitai  o  Mmdul  TMif 


\3i0tmlOm)L 


MVIO  L  SW/WSW,  BUSS  OAT!  t  WJWMB  lOM  TWtUS  ({FFTISOW  ST.  NW,  6TX  fL  »(*SW«IW  K  VMI 
SWIOtUI  BtRUH  1  STRtlW  CKTD   lOCO  WOMW  )fF"»SON  ST    "*  #500  l**SMei«l  DC  2000J 

soesifT  i»n  )«  ?!  oupow  aaoi,  nw  »wo  washihciw  k  zoom 

RUST  roAHtSHl   !?«)  pru  STRffT  W»  *«*<lNGIO»t  DC  2«36 -...^ 

mi  i»HC  loo  luwTuue  Jvtmj!  i(  •*s«i«'gk  dc  ?ooc2      ^^. 

WITH  IMR  WHfUW    1?01   16T>*  STWn    KT»    #:??  WASwINtTDK  X  ?003» 

KAKJI  L  IHtlBtRT    !730llSIRfn    W  WM)<lHGION  OC  :0006         __._ 

AlAKJ    TXKIIUNN    UWN   KiRtW  SlRtP    »8C1  «iUA»«lA  M  :23ir 

ouw  MT  Tno«iAS  6%2  HAnovfR  piwin««Y  #!ci  jffi'ieaT  no  2o;;o 

lAMtS  H  ntOMAS,  1125  inH  ST^fO  KW  WfSHINCTOH  OC  lOOM   

RCUMO  L  TWXPSWI,  1700  «  STRfH,  HW,  #WI  ««Hf»Gro*  K  ?(KJflS 

JUfRrr  B  nUMMU.  3255  OWQ  STRfF.  N*  WASHIKCW  K  JOOO? 


Da. 

09. 

Og.. 

Dt.. 
k.. 


JO*  «  njMlER  111!)  VfRKOn  A«I»W  KW  #10'5  WASHmCTOK  X  ?t»05  

FW)O.S  HI  lURX  1090  ARMCKT  »«T»Ut  ><*   #WC  ^ASdiWC*  DC  ?C005 

RITA  M  I\JR1UfWia  4*4  "(OSTX  CAPKX  STRtH   f'll  *ASHINCrO«  X  .'0001 

CARi  R  nivw)  nil  nin  siRtrr  mw,  #;u  i»a3mnc'd»<  oc  ^oocj 

PATRO  I    rfRIRU.  203J  M  STRfO    XW    #900  WASI-iNC'W  X  ?«)3i 

amAn  uDfiL  pso  WW  tow  avinw,  "iw  wAsmNcioK  x  jooos — 

HAM  1  \ja»m  \m  m  striet  »w  wASHrtcrwi  x  ?oc36 ^^^^Jij;;- 

UUMAX  CMSUIIANTS,  MC    1000  POTOKAC  ST  .  ■< »(  SUITE  30?  *«H«CTON  X  20007 

HAilY  unOA.  i:OC  !7TH  STRfn  KW  WASWWIW  K  20036 c-.yriiin  fa  Ti :»  riiikKMiiA 

OAVIO  I  »A»I  CAMC  225  BUSH  STRtET  SAK  FRAIKSCO  CA  9410i..,.,..,..,...^.....,......,.^;^.^..-....:^.:„-.;;;.;^;;„- -^  -.^^ ;  SiANDAXC  OllJ^pf^CAiJW«<.W 


STAXDARC!  0(1  ,X  0»  CAllfORXU 

US  ;^'CVOi'*JCS  KANDtauRlB  AO  hoc  CO««ITTEf 

AMtRiC/N  HOEOCT  COUP 

un  sr^niNius  t  nausriR  (kx  pajbob  ojwomiw) 

AMERCAd  PSYCHOlJGiCAl  ASSH 

pwa  paiTiCAi  ACiON  caw 

SA;t  *R  S£GiR1T> 

fOOO  »ARAfT:NG  iHSTTP.'n 

NATIONAL  ASSH  Of  rs.X*  S:Of  0<»WIO«S 

AWRiCAii  ASS*  Of  W.HCilTV  EMTIRPmSf  5»»AU  BUS  IIMST  COS 

UmRNA^OIiAl  ;j)iiOli  Of  ViWiHi  EMMiiJS 

SUJIBB  CORPOUTION 

&MY  4  00    PVBLC  OOHWiUCAnOW  ■mRt«mONAL  He    (F0«    BUCO  COKPANT) 

GKAY   t   CO    PUSLC   COUMUNCAIONS   MTUMATOM.   MC    (E0«    MUtTI   HOUSING 

COUNCUl 
GUT  (  CO   PU8UC  COMMUMCAnONS  INTTDNATIOML  MC   (RM   IWTUAl  9  OMAHA) 
GMY  1  CO    PUBIC  CO»«l«UHCAnO«  HmRMTWHAL  tC   (KW    RWUBUC  V  TURMirj 
GMY  t  CO   PUBUC  COMMUWCAPOK  •rTOMAnONAL  MC  (FOi:  SAUMON  tlOTNEIS. 

MC) 

GHAT  I  00  pywx  cotMwmcAiioic  imnmATwiAi,  nc  ifw  sawa  n  oow) 

GMT  I  CO  PUeUC  OOIIWU«CAnO«  KTlWAnOUAL  INC  (Wll  WABM  OXHWtlC*- 

now  INC) 

PUBIC  StCWmiES  ASSH 

TXXAS  LASriR*  IRANiMISSWI  COW 

«EiE  COWPAIIY  iFO)  VII0«A1.  RfWM  COR?) 

GomhBEK  ASSOQAISS  [\JH  HOdTX  AMERICA*  T?lK»IIIU>ntAT10t6  ASS*) 

NATIOMl  ASSN  Of  AliA3  AMtJCAXS 

ll«TH!^A;lO^A^  assx  Of  hre  fiwurs 

ERISA  INOUSTRT  CCMMHEE 
PAcifC  tUVIBER  SAUS  CO 
AMERICAN  PSYOOlOaCAl  ASSN 


San  NESS  fELOtiAN  surojfiE  asTis  i  liviNBiRC,  PC.  m  adoR  iojo  iwws  jfm«so«  si,  nw  wasiiwgiow  tt  20007.. 

RCfiEri'cUW  VAWH;  1330  BURllNGTOtI  STRfH  EAST/BGX  «W  M«*T»  W*«'ilii''3J50WAM'! 

ANOf«W  VIIAU  H    I'M  N  STRIET  NW  WASHlKGTOtt  K  20036 - 

NCX  )  VOlCUfFT  2505  I  SA*  MIGUU  PttWNK  A2  85C16 ,.^  ^-  ii„ 

VWY^  SAIUl  SfYMOU*  I  PtASt,  SyilT  nil  1I2«  I  ST.  NW  WASMINCTW  K  2003* 

Do 

Ob - - - - - 

n!A«S  PATiiidAw«)c'"2««'rSitin 

WAGNER  I  BAfJOOOT.  I»C.  1100  17TW  STIUT.  N*.  #804  WASHMCTON  OC  20034 

CWRIS  t  WAWEJi  ASSOOArtS.  »C,  1730  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVt.  If*  WAS«iWT»  K  mSk 

I  OWnr  *AU  1  ASSOOATIS.  lie,  lii?  f  STKH.  ItW.  #«0  l«AS»WtGTO«  X  20OO4'..r. 

Oi - 


to.. 
Dt.. 
Do- 
IK.. 

Dd 


OOK  WAU/a  ASSOOAIB  Wt.  232  t  CAPKX  5T  WASHWGTO"  X  20003 

Do - — - 

WHllAM  C  WAMPllR  412  flUST  STREET  «  WASWNCTON  K  2O0O3 

BONNIE  8  WAN    1201  P?NNSnVANIA  A^Nlrt,  #730  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

IA.IIIES  C  WARNER    1?00  ISTH  STRfET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036      

WIIUAM  H  WARNER,  12C1  PtNNSYlVANlA  AVTWJt.  NW  WASWNGTOH  K  20004 

BENIAMIN  L  WEBSIER.  444  N  CAfflOl  STRTET   #801  WASHINGTON  K  VM\ 

OAVIO  M  WtlWW  517  AlBAHT  AVfNtJE  lAAOtW  PAW  MO  20912 

STtVM  A  WtlN   1090  «Rt«MT  AVfNUL  HW  #>.;00  WASHINCION  X  20005 ...._.. 

WfSTTR^  rjfLS  ASSOOAIION.  Ite.  700  lEFFtRSON  Bl-'iUXNG  1225  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003S 

WUliR  RrrMXDS  HAIWISOH  t  SCHUli.  UK.  SUITl  WO  1317  F  STRUT,  NW  WASHWCION  X  20004 


Ot.. 
Do.. 
D>.. 
to- 
ol.. 
to.. 
Do.. 


uawro  p  wwAT.  1101  itth  stket.  *».  #ioo?  wasmwgion  x  20036.... 

WHITE  i  CAS£    1747  PtNHSnVANU  AVI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BCHARO  M   WHITING    730  15TH  STR{ET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BOeERT  P  Will.  i55  L  ENEAMI  PIACA.  iw  SWTE  1101  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 
to 

to 

to -. 

Do  

WlUIACi  JEHSIN.  PC 
Do 
to 
to 


1101  CONNECnCUT  AVL.  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20038 


wiiMER  cuTuii  I  rcamt.  use  « sr..  nw  dmsmncton  x  20oo6 

to  

to 

OONNIS  E  WIlW   7374  ELDORAX  STREET  MCEAN  VA  22102 

H  GRAHiJ*  WliSON   1330  BUPllGTC*  STREET  LAST  BOX  460  HAMIITON  ONTARIO  UN  3li  CANAO*.. 

DAVID  A  Wl^S'ON   1922  f  SmET  NW  WASHINOION  X  200C6 


WISNSR*SCHWA«   1762  CHURCH  SI«£T  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  V  WIIECH.  THE  POWER  HOUSf  3255  CWO  S'PtET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 


to., 
to.. 


HOWARD  E  WOCur'   177;  N  STREO  NW  WA.SH:NCTON  X  2C<;3«    - 

SIEVtN  M  WORlH  3255  'JUta  SI    NW  THE  POWER  HfliJSf  WASHINGTON  X  20M7 __ 

KBtPM  T  WflABEA.  BOX  548  CASaOE  10C*S  OR  97014    — _ 

MIUN  P  YAGER   727  N  WASHINGTON  SFREfT  AlEjIANDSIA  VA  22314 — 

ANDREA  I  TANA  1785  l«ASSACHUSrrTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASH'NGTON  X  20O3* ~ 

BARNABT  W  ZAll,  1424  16IH  STREET,  NW   #707  WASHINGTON  X  2C0,!5    _ - 

ELAiN!  ZASAFCNfTlS   201  PARA  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALIS  CHURCH  VA  22046 _ i. , 

MCHAil  J  m<M  WCAWIRL  GA«IN  t  &.BBS  1828  L  SI  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 CUAN  CWl  CQAUlCiN.  !NC 


CWLA.'i  #1   DOUGLAS  #1  t  GRANT  #2 

STANDARD  OH  CO  Of  CAllfOfiNM 

DOEASCO,  INC 

NATlONAl  ASSN  V  BRQAOCASTHS 

Altl 

OHIO  MPOSIT  GUARANTY  fUNO 

OHIO  OH  t  GAS  ASSN 

StAOn  CO«.*lNfTY  DF/nO«NT  COW 

sinau  T'ME  RtcoeofR  o) 

ERtCEiilCX  ¥  BUSH  8  ASSOOATIS 

AMERCAH  4CTUAR1ES,  INC 

WCBIL  CC^P 

AMtRCUS  SMAHOWNEJI  SERVO  COUP 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC 

EAICOR  AMERCAN  EXmSS  INC 

D€AN  WmjR  REAITY   INC 

JN8  R(AlI>  CORP 

lAMESD  lAROSA 

)KIM»&  RESOURCE.  MC 

lAYlOd  k  mws 

UNITED  swvos  un  05 

ARROW  TRANSFORTAnON  CO 

SfRVW  CORPORAION  lhTIR«AnONAl 

AMERCAN  PtANUT  PROOUG  HANUFtfTUKK,  MC 

HMBtRVYCLARX  CORf 

BAILARO  BIEHL  t  AAiSER   MC 

CONIROl.  DATA  CWP 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRiSS 

SMiTh  RIVER  AlilANa 

TIXTRON.  INC 

AlUED  CORTORATWN 

ATLANTC  RCHfltlD  CO 

aNSW'UM  Of  F^BiC  IV  STA'ONS 

HCECHSIJIOUSSU  l^lAtHAaullCALS.  MC 

HUSA^  Oil 

NEW  ENOANO  EUGRC  SYSItM 

SfCURinr  INVESTMENT  CO 

WARNER  COMMUNCAIIONS.  MC 

AMERICAN  DEMAl  ASSN 

AUEGHANY  CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATXIN  Of  BANK  HOlDtNG  COS 

ASSOCiAiiON  Of  CAUfOR'IIA  WATER  ACENOEi 

fAUoPOOH  PU31C  UTILITY  DISTRCT 

METROmu'AN  WATER  DISTIlia  Of  SOUTNOW  CAUfWNW 

SIX  AGENa  COMMITTEE 

WIIUAMSAUEBEIBECK  t  ASSOQATIS 

0  ANCONA  t.  PTLAUM 

ruACO.  INC 

TUAS  AIR  COffP 

UNIVt?.S:iy  Of  MCHICAN  HOSPITALS 

AMERICAN  SOGFIY  Of  CCMPOSIRS.  AUTHORS  t  PUSUSHIRS 

PfOTli  Of  ENEWETAH 

UNIIED  AlflUNES 

INTERNAIIONAl  AFTAIRS  MC 

DOfASCO  INC 

NATlONAl  ASSN  Of  UfE  UNMRWRITIRS 

[NERGY  RfCOSERY  STSTEMS,  INC  

GRAY  (  CO   PUdUC  COMMUNCATXINS  WTWwnONAl,  INC    (fOR    AMfRtAN  fWttSS 

CORP) 
GRAY  i  CO   PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  IfHRNAIlONAl,  MC    (FOR  CAMAOIAN  ASBESTOS 

INFORMATION  CENTRE! 
GRAl  AND  COMPANY  iFOR    MUTUAL  Of  OMAHA) 
GRAY   t.  CO    PUBIC  CCMMUNCATIONS   INTERNAnONAL   MC    (fOR    KATIONAl   MIXH 

HOUSING  OOUNOll 
GRAY  ;  CO   PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTWNAIOWL  MC    (R)R   SAl£ll  DRY  CARGO. 

INC) 
CRAY  I  CO   fMBLC  COMMUNCAIIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  MC    (FOR   SALOMON  BROTHERS. 

INC) 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROAXASTJRS  „ 

GMY  1  CO   PUeiC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTIRNATXINAL.  INC  (FOR   RtWBlC  Of  «0R«) 
COLUMBIA  GORC-l  UNIIED 
UM7D  FRESH  FPUII  I  VECCSll  ASSN 
NAIIO'IAL  TRUST  FOR  H1SIC«C  P*tStRVAFION 

i  NAKONAl  AMERICAN  WHXESAU  GRORRS'  ASSN 
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•A]I  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1984: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  SECRETJUtY  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  Hoose  or  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Ltiter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  'Report  '  Heading  Below: 

Preliminary  "  Report  c  Registration'):  To    register.  "  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  'P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

Quarterly  "  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  '  X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  l>e 
numbered  as  page  "i."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5, "  '  6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  ail  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19., 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1 
1st    1    2d     1    3d     1   4th 

(Mark    one    square    only)       | 

Note  on   Itiem    "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  ■Report"   form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an   individual,  as  follows: 
(1)    Employee '.—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item   "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the    employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee  ".) 
(ii)    Employer  ".—To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None  "  in  answer  to  Item  '  B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  t)ecause  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  '^"  —Revorts  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as   "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. -^tate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C"'.— (a)  The  expression  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  "  "The  term  legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House""— § 302(e). 

(6)  Before  imdertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a    Preliminary""  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X""  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specxjic 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  knowTi;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  IS  a  Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this'is  a  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  C4""  and  fill  out  items  D"  and  E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary""  Report  (Registration)  with  a    Quarterly"  Report.* 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing) 

PAGE  1  « 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  ■contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  contribution.  "  'The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion "—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer —(i)  In  General.  Item  "D  "  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
•D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the    employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B "  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Lo.^ns): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  'f-om  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

»   ,  r^i,,^  „,  „ „,, „„,.,u;„„  „f  ,.oi..<.  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ P>rinted  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"; 

4-  * Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4    in  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the    period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this    page,    tabulate    data    under    the    headings    "Amount"    and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or 

,„        D„„^,,j  December  31.  I»repare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

Loans  Recetvea  ,      .  , 

_  ....  .  .  „  lowing  example; 

"The  term    contribution    includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  — Sec.  302(a). 

9* Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  C'Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

-         $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E '.— (a)  In  General.  The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests; 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,      .  ,  _,.,  j    j     •       .i.-    /-,       .      w. 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  ^K^^'^^  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

..J..,  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing;  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading;    y^cunt.      Dale  or 

PQgj  Dates,    -Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,     'Purpose.    Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^'"'^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

6.  S Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures  .. „    _  ..         „       „  .     .        --,       .,„, .   ,-.11.  c..    t       ■ 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add    1  "  through   "S")  $1,750.00    7-11;        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

10.  S Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.-Pnnting  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  MarshbanksBill.  " 

and  "10") 

$2,400.00     7-15.  8-15.  9-15;     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 
Loans  Made  to  Others  „,     .  r^  ^     t^  ^i-         ■   . 

..T-u     .  .  ^  .       ■        ,   ^  ,  ■■    c       „.o,u,  Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

The  term    expenditure    includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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Ofganizalion  or  Individual  Filing 

Employer  Oienl 

ReceiDts 

Exoenditutes 

*  K  ASSOCIATES.  UK ,  1225  8TH  STREET,  #590  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

DIRECTOR  OF  TIMBER  COUNTIES  COALITION 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE   HIGHWAY  i  TRANSPORTATION  DISTRICI 

11.25000 

6,00000 

15,00000 

18.000  00 

1,24000 

96292 

16667 

8.000.00 

26.SI6.g4 

9190  39 

Do _   .."... 

9603  28 

Do    „ 

NATIONAL  AIR  TANKERS  ASSN 

9  768  56 

Oo    

PATHOLOGIST  PRACTICE  ASSOCIATION 

12  69194 

ROBERT  J  AAGRE,  1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S    „ „ 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN      

138  00 

PAUL  t  ABENANTE  SUITE  850  2020  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

600 

THOMAS  G  ABtRNETHY  SR    3973  STUART  PLACMACKSON  MS  39211    

23566 

ALBERT  E   ABRAHAMS,  777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ACTION  FOR  CHILDREN  S  TELEVISION,  46  AUSTIN  ST   NEWTONVILLE  MA  02160 _ .... 

ACTION  INC,  2025  EYE  STREET  NW   #1022  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS _ 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTiuM'!I!!!l"ZZZ!""!"."""."."!!!! 

52132 
299.10 

Oo 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INC 

CHARLES  F  ADAMS  SUITE  700  1899  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                                    

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES       

2.50000 

75000 

JOHN  J  ADAMS,  2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

VEPCO _._ 

ADDUCI  DINAN  AND  MASTRIANI  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #250  WASHINGTOH  DC  20036 

MUNICIPAL  CASTINGS  FAIR  TRADE  COUNCIL 

2.506(id 
7900 

10.00000 
2.00000 

19,129  27 
5.22500 
B.31125 
1.36800 

76104 

V  1  ADDUCI   1620  EYE  ST    NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US   IMC. 

ADKINSON  8  LEBOW,  970  17TH  STREET,  NW  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

US  PHOTOVOLTAICS  MANUFACTURERS  AD  HOC  COMHI 

lERRANCE  M  ADLHOCK   1119  I9TH  STREET  NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO „ _ 

1  850  00 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  1725  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AFL  LIO  MARITIME  COMMITTEE   100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001                               ..    . 

19,129  27 
5  802  70 

ELIZABETH  AGLE   530  7IH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION    INC 

214  45 

ROBERT  S  AGMAN,  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 ,                   

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMITTEE.  INC 

87  96 

HERBERT  ALLEN  AILSWORTH,  SUITE  1101  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SAN002  INC                        _ 

48  75 

AIR  PRODUCTS  S  CHEMICALS  INC,  1800  K  STREET  NW   #1016  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

s.Tmoo 

10  30000 

75  56 

RANDOLF  H  AIRES,  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  AND  CO       

10683 

MICHAEL  A  AISENBERG  SUITE  614  777  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATIOII .._ _„ „„    

AKIN  GUMP  STRAUSS  HAUER  S  FEED  SUITE  400  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

AIR  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION        „ „ 

AMERADA  HESS  CORPORATION   „ 

65000 

1900 

Do „ 

Do 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO           . 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  „ _ 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  S  TELEGRAPH  CO 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY „.... 

875,00 
10000 
15000 

1900 

Do ....„ 

Do „ _ 

Do _..„ : 

Oo 

ATCOR   . 

Do 

BENEFICIAL  CORPORATION 

I6.2560O 
7.82500 

45000 
5.100.00 

425.00 

isb'.ob' 

30400 

Oo 

CELANESE  CORPORATION    

133  00 

Do _ 

COALITION  Of  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGULATION ..._ 

CONSOLIDATED  FOODS  CORP .„. 

CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES 

Do „ 

Do „. 

95.00 

Do „ 

Do - 

DOMESTIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCERS  AO  HOC  COdHllinEE 

DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  __ 

Do : 

Do „ „ „ 

Do _..„ „ 

E  i  1  GALIO  WINERY  „ 

FARM  LABOR  ALLIANCE „ 

ig.'joooo" 

1.25000 
5,650,00 

ST'oo 

Do „ 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  i  CO _ 

LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO _ _ 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES  INC _ 

1900 

Do _ _ „ 

9500 

Do 

LONE  STAR  STEEL  CO 

MARRIOn  CORP                                  _ 

MESA  PETROLEUM  CO „ _ 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY  .„ 

MILITARY  ACCESSORIES  SERVICE  ASSN  INC                                       ... 

2.25000 

875  00 

23.15000 

6.57500 

3800 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo „ _ 

Oo _ „ ^ 

43700 
11400 

Oo ~...... „..: :.;.:::::::::;:;;:;::  : ;    : 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN „ „ 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

NEW  YORK  AIR                                                          ...    __ 

10.32500 
3.625.00 

19000 

Oo „ „._ 

Oo „.. _ 

5700 

Oo 

' 

Oo .._ _ „ „.. 

PIPELINE  INDUSTRY  ADVANCEMENT  FUND 

5,075.00" 

Oo „ z ..: 'jL. 

PUROLATOR,  INC   _.... 

RAUSCHER  PIERCE  REFSNES  INC    

9500 

Oo _. _ 

RINGLING  BROS  BARNUM  AND  BAILEY 

Oo 

SANCHEZ -O'BRIEN  OIL  &  GAS  CORP 

Oo „ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO 

7.37500 
19,025.00 

13300 

Do „. ■              

TEXACO  INC „ 

TEXAS  AIR  CORPORATION               „     

36100 

Oo _._ .:.;i.... 

Oo „ . „_ 

TIPPERARY  CORP                              

Do „ 

Do „ „_ ■    ■ 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

WERTHEIM  i  CO                   „ 

6.32500 
45000 

1.20000 
97500 

2.07500 

114  00 

Oo .. 

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POLICY  OfFCE 

ZALE  CORPORATION „ 

22800 

Do 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION  PO  BOX  11000  MONTGOMERY  AL  36i98 

6.730.80 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  COMPANY  INC,  PO  BOX  1050  SITKA  AK  99835  _ 

lAMES  J  ALBERTINE   1660  L  ST    NW   #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036          

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

300.00 
1.87500 

JOHN  M  ALBERTINt   SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       .                .    . 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE   INC 

5935 

H  MEADE  ALCORN  JR    ALCORN  BAKEWELL  i  SMITH  ONE  AMERICAN  ROW  HARTFORD  a  06103 

HELEN  WODELL  HALBACH  ESTATE „ 

FREDERICK  K  ALDERSON,  1730  M  STREET,  NW,  #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  C  ALEXANDER,  MORGAN  LEWIS  i  BOCKIUS  1800  M  ST    NW  #800  NORTH  WASHINGTON  00  20036 

ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 

ALIGNPAC                            

BALDWIN-UNITED  CORPORATION 

696.00 
99.00 
11.00 

325.15 

Do 

Oo 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION                                         

Oo „ ...: _ „... 

COMMiriEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMfNT 

Oo _ _.. 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

22.00 

Oo ., .„ 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES  INC 

Do „ „ ■ 

Do    :.::: 

FAMILY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY „ 

LUCASFILM  LTD 

77.00 

Do 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  INTL  LEASING  (EUROPE).  INC 

KAREN  0  ALEXANDER,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S                  

11000 

2.50000 
2.50000 
UJ73.S1 

WILLIS  W  ALEXANDER,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  _ 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  &  CONTRAaORS.  INC „ 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  ENKOYES 

CARE _. 

45.80 

RICHARD  F   ALI,  729  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     

MAXTON  ALLCOX  400  FIRST  ST    NW,  RM  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROBERTO  ALLEN,  511  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ALLIANCE  AGAINST  HANDGUNS  PO  BOX  75700  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 



ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS  1501  WOOOFIELD  ROAD,  #400  WEST  SCHAUMBUHG  H  60195 

4,2347$ 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY   192:  K  STREET  NW   #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ..„ 

IIK»M 

ALLTEL  CORPORATION,  100  EXECUTIVE  PARKWAY  HUDSON  OH  44236                    

iMM 

JOSEPH  C  ALLWARDEN   ?20  DANIEL  WEBSTER  HWY  SOUTH  MERRIMACK  NH  03054 

KOLLSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO L 

HARVEY  ALTER    1615  H  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062                           _ „ 

U  S  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE                          „ 

200  00 
3.000  00 
3.72600 
1.50000 

THOMAS  H  ALTMEYER,  1575  1  STREET,  NW   #525  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

MINING  S  RECLAMATION  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA „. 

SIGNAL  COMPANIES  INC                             

7000 

<!iaRDO  R  ALVARADO  2550  M  STREET,  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037            

SUSAN  E  ALVARADO,  1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

859  20 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  AFLOT,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

8.00000 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION  NATL  CAP  DIV  689,  100  INDIANA  AVE ,  NW   #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JEROME  A  AMBRO  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  719  2301  S  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22202         

ASSOCIATED  UNIVERSITIES 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK  NEW  YORK _- .'. ~ 

4.85000 
7.50000 
2.40000 
9.727  75 

4.67908 

Do                                      

7.31856 

ROBERT  P  AMBROSE   14615  LONE  OAK  ROAD  EDEN  PRAIRIE  MN  55344 

COOPERATIVE  POWER  ASSOCIATION „ 

767  97 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS   1740  WEST  92NO  ST  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64114 

9.727  75 

AMERK>N  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHALMOLOGY  SUITE  300  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  ARTS  ALLIANCE,  424  C  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 _. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 



39.02240 
47.11814 

79.94447 
21.27360 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS,  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROCESSORS  PO  BOX  269  ELIZABETHTOWN  PA  17022        

92003 
61.56100 

2.15236 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  PORT  AUTHORITIES,  INC,  1612  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

23.74604 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

AMERON  BANKERS  ASSN   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036, 

AMERICAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  fREF  SPEECH  COMMinEE   INC  2000  M  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

50.33074 

50.33074 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  INC   1025  COf«NECTICUT  AVENUE  NW,  #209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  CLEAN  WATER  ASSN  SUITE  519  2025  1  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       

•••- - 

2,60000 
3l.{t9  52 

1.79651 
32.71363 

11132 
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4WR1CAN  COONOl  fO«  CAPITAL  FO«IMIK)N,  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

«MTRMN  COUNCIl  Ot  Lift  INSURANCf.  INC.  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

tMERON  F«RM  BUREAU  FED.  225  TOUHY  AVE  PARK  RIOGE  IL  60068 ^^i^^ijj^ 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  LABOR  AND  CONG  Of  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERICAN  FEED  MFRS  ASSN   1701  N  FT  MYER  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 — 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOO  INST,  1700  OLO  MEADOW  RD  ,  *100  MQEAN  VA  22102 ;;iv- ■■"■■--•• 

AMERiaN  HELLENIC  INSTITUTE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMinEE.  1730  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20006- 

AMERICAN  HONEY  PRODUCERS  ASSN  PO  BOX  368  MHCO  OK  73059 ,- - 

AMERiaN  HOSPITAL  ASSN  840  N  LAKE  SHORE  OR  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN  888  SEVENTH  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10019.....^....^.....^.. -.. 

AMERiaN  INST  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.  SUITE  lOOO  1625  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMERiaN  INSURANCE  ASSN  35  JOHN  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 ™    i^  ™v,- " 

AMFRON  ISRAEL  PiJBLiC  AFFAIRS  COMM   »i\2  144  N.  CAPITOl  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000I...._ 

AMERiaN  UNO  UTIE  ASSN    '.g.'S  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


AMERiaN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS' i  SECURITY  ASSlSTANCt,  #«40«  475  L  ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024, 

AMERiaN  LIBRARY  ASSN  iO  E   HURON  ST  CHICAGO  II  60611 -...- - 

AMERiaN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO7 _ 

AMERiaN  MECiaL  ASSN  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  IL  60610 •"•••;v.-.r™r-;s>"V«;.- 

AMERiaN  MEDiai  aRS  AND  REVIEW  ASSOCIATION,  SUITE  210  5410  GROSVtNOR  lANE  BETHESOA  MD  20614 

AMERiaN  METAL  DETECTOR  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSN,  2814  NATIONAL  D«,  GARUNO  TX  75401  

AMERiaN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE   400  ARMY  NAVY  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22202         ^„,  i.,.,^,^„^  iiiiiV 

AMERiaN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  BOX  1740/  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20041 

AMERiaN  NURSES  ASSN   ?4:o  PERSHING  RD  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64108  ._    ^    ^.ri.,^™-;>-ii«. 

AMERiaN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN  C  0  OR  JOHN  0  TUMBLIN  SUITE  400E  600  MARYIANO  AVt.,  SW  WASWHGTON  DC  20024.. 

AMtRaN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSIHniC  ASSN,  717  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

AMERiaN  PAPER  INST  INC  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016  

AMERiaN  PARATRANSIT  INSTITUTE.  PO  BOX  340276  CORAL  GABLES  FL  33134 ^•■■•™;- 

AMERiaN  PETRttHEMiai  CONSUMERS,  1815  H  STRtH.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006., 

AMERiaN  PETROLEUM  INST   1220  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

AMERiaN  PHYSiai  THERAPY  ASSN,  1111  N.  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

AMERiaN  PODIATRY  ASSN,  20  CHEVY  CHASf  ClIICU  WASHINGTON  X  20015 _^.. 

AMERiaN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UN«N,  AfLOO,  817  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERiaN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN,  1200  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERiaN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN   1225  CONNtaiCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERiaN  PULPWOOC  ASSN   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036, 


-- 


17.SI900 


102.3S900 


3.240.00 


9.93Sm 
35.36679 
22,07803 


3.S390O 
63.73100 


21.210.00 
4.47329 


1.132  50 


2.03900 
17,457  81 
102.35900 
126.11603 
3.24000 
6.00000 


4,722  «3 

35.366,79 

10.990  50 

54500 

3.539,00 
16.49033 

6.71900 
20.40940 

5,245,33 

6.50000 
55.97542 


AMERCAN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  CORP  600  WATER  STREET  SW.  #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 — 

AMERiaN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN  SUITE  964  1030  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2«05  ,.     ,      ..^. „. 

AMERiaN  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN,  2000  MASSAC^USEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

AMERiaN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW,  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

AMERiaN  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN,  SUITE  540  840!  CORPORATE  D«  LANWVER  MP  20785 

AMERiaN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC   1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ,.  v,^   n,  V„^■  r.^uV^-iii-^VM" 

AMERiaN  VETERANS  i3f  WORLD  WAR  II,  KOREA  4  VIETNAM  (AMVtTS)  ,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  lANHAM  MO  20706., 

AMERiaN  VETERINARY  MEDOL  ASSN  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMERK:an  waterways  operators,  INC  suite  1000  1600  WILSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.  .^-..^ _ 

AMERiaN  WATERWA.S  SHIPYARD  CONFERENCE.  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD.  #500  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 - _. 

AMERiaN  WOOC  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE.  1945  GALLOWS  ROAD.  #405  VIENNA  VA  22180 

MORRIS  1  AMITAY  PC    SUITE  168  400  N  CAPITOL  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Do — 

Do _... 


1.12500 
16.77649 


190.000.00 

307.0N.U 

3.84499 


50,107.67 
15,71015 
IMOOOO 


lusooe 


10.29006 
6,990.47 


9.72300 


1.31400 
1,12500 
16,77649 


6.363  75 
1,00000 
131.164  80 
218.36526 
3.644  99 
22.34037 
50.70586 
15,78015 
11,00000 


11.35000 
"■l65363 


Do.. 

Do 


IAN  S  AMUHDSON.  1776  f  STRtET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — 

EDWARD  ANOtRSfN.  1616  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ — 

ARNE  ANDERSON.  1325  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005  

BETTE  B  ANDERSON  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 


Do.. 

to. 
Di.. 

Do 


H  KIM  ANDERSON  VIRGINIA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  1809  STAPLES  MILL  ROAD  RICHMONO  VA  23230 

I  LEM  ANDERSON  4111  FRANCONIA  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

JAMES  A  ANDERSON  )R    i;25  K  STREO  NW.  #710  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LINDA  D  ANDERSON   .411  K  STREET  NW   #1110  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ROetRIL  ANDERSON   WHN  DEERE  RD  MOUNE  IL  61265 

ROMIIOAR  ANDERSON   10  WtSTPORT  ROAD  WILTON  a  06897 

STtVlN  C  ANDERSON   1700  OLD  MEADOW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 


AMCOR  GROUP  LTD 

CHEVRON.  USA 

NATIONAL  SATELLITE  CABLE  ASSN.. 
NORTHROP  CORP 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC.. 

THOMPSON  MEDICAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTIWERS... 
NATIONAL  GRANGE 


WAYNE  C  ANDERSON  SUITE  300  1050  CONNEaCUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WILLIAM  C  ANDERSON   110116THST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036   

ANDREWS  4  KURTH   1'47  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  ANGEL   1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 —. 

lACKR  ANGELl   1101  17TH  STREET  NW   #704  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAY  ANGOfF  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

J  DONALD  ANNtn   1050  17TH  ST    NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036 .— 

T08IAS  ANTHONY.  1819  H  STREET  NW   #510  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

PATRCX  S  ANTRIM   1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ...^ ......     .^^.^^^.^.-y....^.. 

APARTMENT  t  OffCE  BUILDING  ASSN  OF  METROPOLITAN  WASH.  X.  SUITE  600  1413  «  ST .  *»  llttSWBnill  K  20005. 

JOHN  D  AOUILINO  IR    1600  RHOOt  SIAND  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  J  ARAUJO.  1001  22NO  STRCT  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

JOHN  CHRISTIAN  ARCHER  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW.  #213  WASHINGTON  X  20O36 

JOHN  ARCHER.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 _.. 

AttNI  FOX  IUIIT«R  PIOTIUN  t  mWN,  1050  CONNEaiCUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

^~"~''r~"'""""Z'""'""^^^^  ".. ^ - -.--- 

JOHN  A  ARMBRUSTER.  490  LENFANI  PLAZA  EAST,  SW  WASIIINGT(j«0C'20024L!:Z.".'."!'.'-!ZZI." 

R  G  ARMISTtAO,  8613  JANET  LANE  VIENNA  VA  22180 _._ 

ARMSTRONG  TEASOALE  KRAMER  &  VAUGHAN  611  OLIVE  STREET,  #1900  ST  LOUIS  MO  63101 

ARNOLD  k  PORTER,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

Do .„ -••. — ■ 

fc... - - 

Do.. 

Do 


AMERICAN  FEDtRATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  fMPlOrffS  .^ ™-  iiviiir 

GMY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAU  WC,    (FOR:  NATWHAl 

BROADCASTING  CO)  „„   ^„..,  „ 

GRAY  S  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNH^^TION  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    MUTUAL  Of 

OMAHA  \ 
GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNiailON  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  PORTALS,  INC) ,. 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLC   COMMUNIMTION   INTERNATIONAL.   INC    (FOR    SALOMH 

BROTHERS.  INC  I 
GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNiaTKJN  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 

AMERKAN  PfTROlEUM  INSTITUTE - 

TIME  INC -:^::^ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHOIESALER  OlSTRIBUTOdS. - 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  POLITICAL  CAUCUS 

DfERE  t  COMPANY 

RICHARDSON  VICKS 

AMtRICAN  FROZEN  FOOO  UBI - 

NABISCO  BRANDS.  INC .^ ...  .^™._. 

INDEPfNDENT  PHROliUM  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMtWa.... 

SPAK  SERVICES  INC  Of  AMERICA 

JAPAN  ECONOMC  INSTITUTl  Of  AMERK:A 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  00 __ 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

TEXACO,  INC  ~— 

NATIONAL  ASH  ASSN  INC — ~ 

BANKAMERia  CORPORATION „._. 


3JNO.O0 

"3j«i.«' 
3.00000 
4.900.00 
4,00000 

'nioo 

6.S64.6I 


81.34437 

6.96047 

6000 

181.81 


200.00 


U79O0 

"wjm'db 

5.000.00 

9jm.oo 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO  (0H«) 
BROWN  i  ROOT  INC      , 
AMERH>N  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


CENTRAL  STATES  SE  4  SW  AREAS  HEALTH,  WllfARt  4  PtNSWH  FUNDS.. 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  Of  AMHICA -. 

PUEBLO  INTERNATIONAL ~-~~ 

SITMAR  CRUISES.  INC 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION ~— 

TENNECO.  INC         


NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


CARL  F  ARNOLD.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVf 

Do 

00u_... - -, "-— 

Do 

0»... 

DoZ"r~izr;~:"""zziz"zzi"zzzz!zzz"z 

Do"   7 1:"  '"";"■""       ''zz^'zr'i''''~'Z"Z'iz.i 

JULIE  L  ARNOID,  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  #1126  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SANDY  ARNOID  1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ~ 

NAN  ARON  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 -. 

H  L  ARONSON  IR   ONE  ILLINOIS  CENTER  HIE  WACKER  OR  CHICAGO  IL  60610.... 

ASBILt  1  JUNKIN  SUITE  603  1302  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LUD  ASHLEY  PC    1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 
Do  


COMM  ON  US  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LIFE  4  HEALTH  INSUR  ASSN.. 

FLUOR  CORPORATION     

INUCOOILCO  ■_■■■- 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPLOYER  PIAHS 

SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRICT.  ET  AL 

WERNER  FLEISCHMANN . 

AMERiaN  FAMILY  COUP 

AMERiaN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE ........ 

CORPORATE  PROPERTY  INVESTORS 

MEAD  CORPORATION  -   

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  CORP 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMITTEE — .. 

OUINTANA  PETROUUM  CORP 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN - _ — 

StCUHITY  FIRST  GROUP  INC 

TMVENOL  LABORATORIES  INC 


22200 

5.24999 

50000 


22804 


422  87 
6800 


650 


1I5.4»106 

14,0'»28 

1500 

17.00000 

25,20680 


2.00300 
49000 


NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

ALLIANCE  FOR  JUSTICE 

NORTHWEST  PIPELINE  COMPANY 

COALITION  ON  SMOKING  OR  HEALTH  . 


AMERiaN  INTERNATKINAL  GROUP.  INC... 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORP.. 


10,94000 
7.267  25 

M'k 

54000 
417  00 
15000 
292  00 
75000 
1.12500 
43800 


57  28 


21.577  50 
2.00000 
25.041 00 


4,65689 
14343 


2.56348 
1,00991 


4293 


51700 
22128 


14.77526 

2660 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11133 


Oiganization  or  Individual  Filing 


Employei/Clienl 


Receipts 


[ipendituies 


,  INC. 


Do :  GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES, 

Do _ llSFA  CORPORATIOFK 

Do „ „ I  MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

Do     i  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  PUGET  SOUND 

Do WITKOWSKI  WEINER  MCaFFREY  4  BRODSKY  PC. 

JOSEPH  ASHOOH,  1957  E  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ASSOOATtD  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA. 

ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  6288  MONTROSE  ROAD  RXKVILLE  MD  20852 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  &  CONTRACTORS,  INC,  729  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ASSOCIATED  CREDIT  BUREAUS  INC  PO  BOX  218300  16211  PARK  10  PLACE  HOUSTON  TX  77084 

ASSOCIATED  EMPLOYERS  INC  SUITE  315  A  1222  N  MAIN  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  78212 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAl  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERia   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  BIOMEDiai  RESEARCH  400  2  TOTTEN  POND  ROAD  #200  WALTHAM  MA  02154 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  BROAOaST  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS  INC  2000  M  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 , 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY  RESEARCH   1309  L  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  10  BROADWAY  ST  LOUIS  MO  63102 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE    1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE    NW    #112?  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERiaN  FOREIGN  SERVICE  WOMEN  PO  BOX  8068  WASHINGTON  K  20024     

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERiaN  LAW  SCHOOLS  ONE  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW   #370  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERiaN  PUBLISHERS  2005  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERiaN  RAILROADS    AMERICAN  RAILROADS  BLDG    SUITE   720   1920  I  ST     NW  WASHINGTON  K 
20036 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERiaN  VETERINARY  MEDOL  COLLEGES,  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ASSOCIATION  OF  DATA  PRXESSING  SERVICE  ORMNIZATIONS,  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET   #300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209... 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TELECASTERS  INC   1735  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERia   1050  31ST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

ASSOCIATION  OF  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

GEORGE  I  ASTE    1825  K  ST    NW   #607  WASHINGTON  X  20006  _ 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO,  515  SOUTH  FLOWER  STREET  LOS  ANGELES  a  90071 

FRITZ  E  AHAWAY   1600  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  MOTION  POURE  ASSN  OF  AMERW,  INC.. 

JOHN  I  AUCIELLO  224  E  HIGH  STREET  ELIZABETHTOWN  PA  17022 AMERiaN  ASSN  OF  MEAT  PRXESSORS.. 

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION,  PO  BOX  33705  WASHINGTON  X  20033 i 

RONALD  R  AUSTIN   1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036     !  OVERSEAS  EDuaTION  ASSN 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUIEDERS  ASSN  6849  OLD  XMINION  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

lOHN  S  AUTRY  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    SPERRY  CORPORATION 


UNITED  AIRUNES.. 


4,10000 


5,25000 


12.900.00 


49,979.00 


662  55 


15.18869 
2,860.00 


8,406.01 
48,237.34 


8.81250 

23.93800 

50000 


FLORIDA  DEFENDERS  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT.. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

AMERiaN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  i  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.. 

AMERiaN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC 

AMERiaN  BAR  ASSN 


AVENEL  ASSOCIATES  INC  PO  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  X  20009. 

AVIATION  CONSUMER  ACTION  PROIECT  BOX  19029  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

GUS  AVRAKOTOS.  1522  K  ST    NW  #406  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

GEORGE  C  AXTELL  475  LENFANT  PLAZA.  SW   #4400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

WILLIAM  H  AXTMAN.  RM   160  950  N  GLEBE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

CRAIG  H  BAAB   1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JED  L  BABBIN  4910  NORTH  27TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERia.. 

PAni  JO  BABER  SUITE  400  919  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 DIAMOND  SHAMRXK  CORPORATION 

DALE  R  BABIONf.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209  BOEING  COMPANY     

ROBERT  A  BACHA  SUITE  711  444  NORTH  aPITOl  ST  WASHINGTON  X  20001 '  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  E  F  HUnON  i  CO,  INC) 

Do I  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORP) 

Do „ _ KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP) 

Do KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR   YOUNGS  DRUG  PRODUCTS  CORP) 

I  A  BAFAIIS,  CORPORATE  CONSULTING  SERVICES,  INC  PO.  BOX  2768  KEY  UUIGO  R  33037 :  DAVIS  S  MCLEOD  (FOR  FLORIDA  SUGAR  UNE  LEAGUE) 

Do  _ !  PROVIDENT  LIFE  i  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO  

aRl  E  8AGGE.  COAL  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ __ '  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

)OAN  N  BAGGETT.  815  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ I  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  BRICKLAYERS  4  ALLIED  CRAFTSMEN. 

GEORGE  F   BAILEY  JR    PO  BOX  21  MONTGOMERY  AL  36101 ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN    

WILLIAM  W  BAILEY   1050  17TH  SI    NW  SUITE  650  WASHINGTON  X  20036 MERCK  S  CO  INC 

lUDIIH  L  6AIRD   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO    

JOHN  BAIZE,  aPITOL  aiLERY  BLX ,  #510  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 AMERiaN  SOYBEAN  ASSXIATION  

EDWARD  R  BAJER,  1015  15IH  ST ,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  X  20005 AMERiaN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNQl 

BAKER  &  BOITS,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 '  CONSOLIDATED  BANK 

Do .„ _ '  DEPOSIT  GUARANTEE  NATIONAL  BANK 

Do „ HOUSTON  LIGHTING  &  POWER  COMPANY 

Do „...„, _ „ INTERCONTINENTAL  BANK   _ 

Do _...„ ;  INTERflRST  BANK  R  WORTH „.„_ „ 


Do _ _ _ IPENNZOILCO 

Do „ „.. !  PETRO  LEWIS  CORPORATION 

Do „ REPUBLICBANK  HOUSTON    „. 

BAKER  4  HOSTETLER,  818  CONNEaiCUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 i  CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  OF  ElEaRONCS 

Do !  FEDERAL  aRTRIXE  CORP 

Do :  KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 

Do TIMKEN  FOUNDATION _ „ 

BAKER  4  MCKENZIE,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 FAMARCO  LTD,  INC 

B  KIMBALL  BAKER,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 |  AMVETS „ _ 

DAVID  BAKER,  1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036    LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  U.S 

EMIE  f  BAKER   1303  NSW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 i  FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN „._ 

GERALD  E  BAKER   1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 1  AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN 

lAMES  lAY  BAKER    1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE    NW   WASHINGTON  K  20036 !  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

KEITH  L  BAKER   lOOO  POTOMAC  STREET  NW,  #302  WASHINGTON  X  20007  .„ i  FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  4  GUIDANCE  SERVICE 

WALDON  L  BAKER  SUITE  802  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 '  AMERiaN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN,  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW,  #1122  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _...... ASSOCIATION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE 

lACQUELINE  BALK  TUSA   1625  EYE  ST    NW,  #809  WASHINGTON  X  20006 '  BOISE  asaOE  CORP 

BALLARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  &  INGERSOLL.  SUITE  1100  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ _ ]  ALASKA  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

Do  ..._ ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE  FOR  MARITIME  HERITAGE  CONSERVATION.. 

Do   _ I  DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT  AUTHORITY      

Do „ „ :  ENERGY  TERMINALS  INC  

Do PHILADELPHIA  PORT  CORPORATION 

Do „ PORT  Of  WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

Do :.. SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  CORPORATION 

Do - - _ TITAN  XEAN  SYSTEMS  INC 


Do 
Do 


TREASURE  SALVORS,  INC 
US  COMMinEE  FOR  UNICEf., 


AMERiaN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUf  ACTURERS ., 


BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 „ 

JUDY  BARDACKE   11  DUPONT  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ „ 

ROBERT  0  BARKER  801  NORTHUNO  TOWERS  WEST  SOUTHFIELD  Ml  48075 _ 

THOMAS  H  BARKSDALE  IR  ,  1220  L  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „..„ AMERiaN  PETROLEUM  INST 

THOMAS  I  BARLOW  III  4717  DRUMMOND  AVENUE  CHEW  CHASE  MD  20815    „ I  KANALKU  TIMBER  MANAGEMENT  CO 

DONNA  R  BARNAKO  SUITE  1100  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  CENTERS 

JOHN  H  BARNARD  JR    50  BEALE  SI    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  a  94119 i  BECHTEL  CORP  

BARNES  RICHARDSON  t  CaBURN,  SUITE  400  1819  H  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 1 EHA  VENTILFABRIK  WILHELM  FRITZ  KG 

Do  I  FLORIDA  CITRUS  MUTUAL    

Do  „ „ I  UNIROYAL,  INC 

BARNETT  4  ALAGIA,  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIREH.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20007 AMERON  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  ASSN 

Do , CUBAN  AMERiaN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Do „ I  FARM  CREDIT  BANKS    

Do FLORIDA  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  ASSN 

Do FLORIDA  TOMATO  EXCHANGE 

LARRY  P  BARNfn,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERia 

PAMELA  H  BARNEn   100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002   RELIGIOUS  COALITION  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS,  INC.. 

BARNETT  YINGLING  4  SHAY  SUITE  810  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 CITIBANK.  N  A         

NEIL  D  BARON  BOOTH  4  BARON  122  EAST  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10168 STANDARD  4  POORS  CORPORATION 

BARRETT  SMITH  SCHAPtRO  SIMON  4  ARMSTRONG   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  #821  WASHINGTON  X  20004 1  BEAR  STEARNS  &  CO 

Do i  CSC  CLEARING  CORP „ 

Do _ HUGO  NEU  4  SONS  INC 

Do _ IRVING  TRUST  CO 

Do MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  FENNER  4  SMITH,  INC 

Do METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 


35.192.00 
264  00 


2.100.00 


28154 
6.00000 


40000 
16.00000 
1,50000 
3.380.00 


4.40000 
80000 


45000 
3.040.00 
7.00000 


1.00000 
10000 

1.96500 
450.00 


3^.00 


800.00 
80000 
80000 


6.800.00 
237.69 

WMOd 
91875 


10000 
2.25000 
14.90000 


1.50000 

5.500.00 

534  00 

1.10000 


7.60525 

9.00000 
419  24 


2.48388  1 
2.571  84 
7.00000 
5.74998  I 
1.52000 


2.123.«6 


8.113.67 


662  55 

59100 

3.10913 


8.406.01 
a.237  34 

2000 

304  00 

1.88000 

8.812  50 

10.202  22 


1.09204 


31,699.68 


I.IOOJO 


9282 


36.50 


56915 
83037 
20565 


55600 


21291 


10085 


100.16 


100.16 


2000 
2000 
2000 


19047 


40640 
29371 


liS.W 


94.19 
18.09 
18.05 


1500 
43308 

9900 
141.90 


76  50 
784  95 


1,414.34 


18.00 
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Organisation  or  individual  Filing 


Employer,  Oient 


Receipts 


Eipendilures 


Do 

ROBfRT  W  mm.   1331  PfNMSYlVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTWl  DC  20004 

HARVEY  8ARRIS0N,  291  BROAOI«Ay  NEW  »ORH  NY  10007  

DAVID  S  flARROIK.  1201  5  m   IJTH   #200  PORflANO  OR  97205 _ 

JAMES  £  BARTIEY,  1090  VERHIONT  AVENUE  NW   #«!0  WASHINGTON  DC  20005- - 

WtlLIAM  N  BARTOIONE   1612  H  STREET  NW,  <Ki;0  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAITER  F   BATCHflOR   1200  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DIANE  BATEWAN   1015  18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  E   BATES  )R    1100  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CATHARINE  R  BATKY   1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVIS  M  BATSON.  1155  15TH  STREET  NW  #611  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

LAURIE  C  BAniE.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -.._. .. 

LYNNE  D  BATTLE   1101  CONNECTOT  AVE    NW  #705  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...„ _ -. 

JOHN  F  BAHLES  MASSACHUSErTS  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  11  BEACON  ST    #515  flOSTOK  HA  02I0I.. 

ROBERT  J  BAUGHMAN   71'  PENDLETON  51  ALEMHORIA  VA  22314 

BARBARA  BAUMAN,  1990  M  STREET  NW   #480  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  R  BAXTER  2033  «  ST  .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

BAYH  IAB8ERI  i  CAPEHART  SUITE  1025  1575  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do.. 


NEW  YORK  FUTURES  EXCHANGE.  INC 

NEW  YORK  MERCANIIIE  EXCHANGE _ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO - 

C  A  SHEA  &  COMPANY  INC , 

ASSOCIATION  Of  OREGON  t,  CALIFORNIA  LAND  GRANT  COUNTIES.. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSN „...„ , _ , 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSH 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE  _ 

MOBIL  Oil  CORP 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN,  INC 

ETHYL  CORPORATION ^ 

I  US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIOIS. 

COUEGE  PUttEMENT  COUNCIL.  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHrC  ASSH - „ 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY 


Dt.. 
Do. 
Oo.. 
Dg.. 
Bo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUaiON  EMPIOYERS  COUNOL.. 

AILIEO  FIDELITY  CORP  

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO,  INC 

LEXITEL  COflPORA'ION _ 

NATIONAi  BASKEIBAU  ASSN. 


NATIONAl  SOUD  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN - 

NEW  ENERGY  CORPORATION „ 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH 

SUGAR  USERS  GWUP 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC 

FRANK  W  WINNE  i  SON  INC 

GENERAL  ELEORIC  CO _ 


TINA  MARTS  BEACH  131  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #700  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC 
20004 

BRUCE  A  BEAM.  SUITE  1041  1801  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lEFFREY  L  BEARO   1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DONALD  S  BEAniE  1815  H  STREET  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHRISTINE  T  BEATTY.  1627  XST7nW.#  200  WASHINGTON  DC  2fe''.'.'.""ZI"ZZ"~!I!."ZZZ!ZI"l".\1  ST '^ 

HUBERT  BEATTY  1957  t  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMfHO.. 

LAURA  I  BEATY  806  N  JEFFERSON  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22205 ...- NATIONAL  PARKS  i  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATIOH... 


AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  POWER  SERVKE  COUP 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  COHTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA.. 

I  AMERICAN  PETROCHEMICAL  CONSUMERS 

RAJIWAY  lABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 


ORnEN  Hm  JR .  700  JEFFERSON  BUILDING  1225  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASWNGTOH  DC  20036 

DON  R  BEAVERS.  400  FIRST  STREET  NW   #704  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

EDWARD  A  BECK  III.  15TH  8  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  J  BECKER.  SUITE  204  30/7  W  JEFFERSON  JttlET  IL  60435 

WILLIAM  W  BEDDOW.  IIOI  15TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O05 

JON  CHARIES  BEDHERIK.  167  S  SAN  ANIONB  ROAO.  #11  LOS  AITOS  CA  94022 

lYDIA  I  BEEBE.  1700  K  STREET,  NW,  #1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NOREEN  H  BEEBE,  1016  ?OTH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RONALD  L  BEEBER,  1660  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

CHRISTOPHER  M  BEERMANN,  143  EAST  36TH  STREET,  APT  C  NEW  YORK  NY  10111. 

ROBERT  M  BEERS,  2101  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

EDWIN  I  BEHRENS,  801  18TH  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 PROaER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOOATION.  INC 

UNITED  TRANSPORTATION  UNION „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U.S. . 

JOINT  COUNCIL  Of  ALLERGY  &  IMMUNOIOGY 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOCIATION 

WESTERN  INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  

CHEVRON  USA.  INC 


NAIKWAl  ASSN  Of  PLUMBING  HUTING-COOIING  CONTRACTOIIS.. 

GtNERAl  MOTORS  CORP 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  INC 

AMERON  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ASSN  . 


MAX  J  BEILKE.  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151.. 

MARK  BELANGER.  805  THIRD  AVENUE  Ni*  rORR  NY  10022 

ALEXANDER  B  BELL.  9618  COTTREU.  itRRACt  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20903 ^. 

BEU  BOYD  t  LLOYD  THREE  FIRST  NAIIONAl  PLAZA  70  WEST  MADISON  STREr  CHICAGO  II  60602 ^. 

WINSTON  EVERfn  BfU.  PO  BOX  26543  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89126 

MARY  K  BELLAMY   1775  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „., 

C  THOMAS  BENDORF,  3615  OVJRCREEK  DR  CaUMBIA  SC  29206 .., 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA.  UOO  CARR  RD  WILMINGTON  DE  19899. „ 

BRUa  BENEFIELD,  SUITE  2600  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 »; 

KENNETH  U  BENJAMIN  JR  ,  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005...„.^ 

W  M  BENKERI   1625  K  ST    NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 1., 

DANIEL  BENNET,  729  I5TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ... 

BEVERLY  L  BENNfn   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^ 

JAMES  M  BENNEn  355  LUINGION  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10017 |.. 

INIILIAM  C  BENNCn  JR    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,- 

JOHN  C  BENMSON.  4400  MACARTHUR  BLVD    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIfORMEO  SERVICES 

1  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

UNITED  ASSN  Of  JNYMEN  t  APPREN  Of  PIMBG  I  PIPEnC  INDUSTRY.. 
I  BOISE  CASCADE  CORP „ — 


1  INVESTMENT  CO  INSTITUTE 

_ I  ASSOCMTION  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA.. 


BENOn  SMITH  I  lAUGHLlN.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #501  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.....„ - 

FREDERICK  S  BENSON  III.  1625  EYE  STREET  NW  #902  WASHINGTON  DC  2d6M""ZZ!Z."";-!.rZZZ.Z 

NANa  C  BENSON,  1575  EYE  ST    NW  #220  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

TOM  BENSON,  501  UNION  STREET   #506  NASHVILLE  TN  37219 .., TENNESSEE  RAILROAD  ASSN..., 

JAMES  E  BENTON,  N  !  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608 a AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST... 

GEORGE  I  BERG  JR  ,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 , '  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

REBECCA  J  BERG,  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC 


TRW  INC , 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN  , 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING , 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  &  CONTRACTORS.  INC , 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY,  INC 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  Of  TRAVEL  ACtHTS. 

ECOHOPURE „ 

HUGHES  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY _ _ 

WEYERHAEUSER  COMPANY _ „ 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 


BROTHERHOOD  Of  MAINTENANCE  Of  WAY  EMPLOYES. 

TOLEDO  TRUST  COMPANY „ „ 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC ... 

CRAY  RESEARCH. INC. 


WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC    

STEAK  «  ALE  RESTAURANTS  OF  AMERK>.  INC .. 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


0  M  BERGl.  12050  WOODWARD  AVE  DETROIT  Ml  48203 

EDWIN  M  BERGSMARK.  THREE  SEAGATE  TOLEDO  OH  43603 

PAUL  C  BERGSON   2550  M  ST ,  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

FRANK  BRETT  BERLIN  SUITE  201  1828  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

lASON  S  BERMAN  SUITE  250  2020  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  6  BERMAN  6606  IBJ  FREEWAY  DALLAS  TX  75230 

WILLIAM  R  BERMAN  8111  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

CHARLES  BERNHARDT   1016  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NAIIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES... 

GEORGE  K  BERNSTEIN   1730  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RACHELLE  B  BERNSTEIN.  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

MAX  N  BERRY.  3213  0  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 . 

Do      „.„ _ 

Do       

FRANK  S  BESSON  III,  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

ROBERT  I  BEVAN.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BEVERIDGE  i  DIAMOND.  PC.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do „ 

Do    

Do        

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES,  INC.  1901  N  FORI  MYER  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209.. 


AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S    

AMERK^AN  IMPORTERS  MEAT  PRODUCTS  GROUP 

CENTRE  NATIONAL  INTERPROfESSIONNEL  DE  L  ECONOMIC  lAITItllt.. 

COMMinEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY  Of  CASfW 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN __ 

MESA  PHROLEUM  CO „ 

NEW  ENGLAND  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM 

TEXAS  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

UNITED  CHURCH  Of  CHRIST 


2000 


3.00000 

■  4M.bb 


16.00000 


4.00000 


LMOOO 
1,00000 
1.500.00 


1.20000 
372  00 

228.96 


2.96104 
7.50000 


22  78 
3,21416 


330  59 


1.04082 


1.20000 
35000 


13500 
250.00 
40000 


23500 


109  75 

im.d6 


38430 
4.0U.IM 


sNin 

15900 

14.90000 
2.50000 

1647 
2,97069 

1500 
1.57723 


3.750.00 


5,00000 


1.00000 
2,t«700 


2.500.00 
S50.00 


31000 
6,00000 


23000 


12500 

5.77500 

40000 

59.66 

1.88300 


15.00000 
8.85639 


9696 
3,000  00 
2.00000 


1,80000 
99000 


JAMES  N  BIERMAN   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 i  fOlEY,  LARONER,  HaiABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (fOR:  VGS  CORPORAIKW).. 

MOf  BILLER.  817  14IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AfLflO 

BILLK;  SHER  i  WHES  ?033  K  ST    NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 PORT  USERS 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


LEON  G  BILLINGS.  INC  SUm  713  1660  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „..^ .., 

ROBERT  HENRI  BINDER,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BINGHAM  DANA  i  GOULD   1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

SIPARllSA.t  BUDGET  APPEAL  PO  BOX  9  BOWLING  GREEN  STATWN  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

BIRCH  HORTON  BinNER  PESTINGER  K  ANDERSON.  SUITE  UOO  1140  CONNECTKUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


Da.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


ADHERENCE  GROUP.  INC 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

HAPAG-LLOYD.  AG 

PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  Of  AMER.  NC 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION.  OIV  Of  RAJLMMOS.. 

STEAMSHIP  CONFERENaS 

STATE  Of  MONTANA , 

INTERNATIONAL  AlRfORWARDER  t.  AGENTS  ASSOOATION „ 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSH 

VISA  USA,  INC 


AlASCOM.  INC „ 

AlASM  BANKERS  ASSN 

ALASKA  PAOflC  BANCORraRATION 

AlASXA  POWER  AUTHORITY 

ALASKA  RAILROAD  LEASEHOLDERS  ASSN 


1.32169 
1.50000 


1,00000 

''6,'«56'66 

22,50000 

4,0(JOOO 

280  00 


13IS 
721.97 


47169 


88188 


211.67 


95000 
litM 


2950 


6128 
6125 

■5.51628 
5000 


67,09610 


46.70 


136.47 


13.17559 


210.00 


900 

■874-34 


6.00 
2.220  S2 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 

Emplo»er/aienl 

Receipts 

fjipendilures 

Do                                                                         

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN  

Do , 

Do _ 

Do ..„ „ 

Do _ „ „ 

Do „ __ 

CALISTACORP - 

CITY  OF  WHITTIER         „ 

COASTAL  CORP                      _ _ _ _ 

COOK  INLET  REGION,  INC - 

FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  S  LOAN  ASSN  Of  ALASKA. _ _._ 

JIM  JONES  GOVT  RESEARCH  S  DEVELOPMENT  CORP     



Do 

Do                                                                                            _  

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO _., 

Do : „ 

Do 

Do                                                   „ „_ „ , 

PRUDENTIAL  LINES  INC 

SEALASKA  CORP  „ 

ST  GEORGE  lANAQ  CORP „ „ 





Do  .                                            _ 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP - ..- 

WIEN  AIR  ALASKA 

YUKON  PACIFIC  CORP                                                    .._ _ - 

WiW 

1.00000 
500.00 

Do 1 

WILLIAM  J  BIRKHOFER   1015  15TH  STREET  NW   #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL     

WILLIAM  H  BIRTCIL  JR    SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

BISHOP  UBIRMAN  COOK  PUfiCELi  t  REYNOLDS  1200  17IH  STREO,  NW  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IRW  INC                                                    

ALEUIIAN,/PRIBILOF  ISLANDS  ASSN  INC _ 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY                      _ 

Oo ! 

Do „ ! 

Oo _ <. j 

Do              .  „   _.    _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSN        „ 

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION                                „..    .            . ..  



BAT  INDUSTRIES  LID           _ 

33.28100 

104.05 

Bo                                                                                                                                                                       .   .        '  RFNFNSON  CAPITAI  mMPANV               _..! 

Do                         _ 

CNA  INSURANCE  CO  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS _ 

COALITION  FOR  COMPETITION , 

50000 

Do _...„ 

*w 

Do 

Do 

CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

EMPLOYEE  ORGAN  FED  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  ASSN „ 

Do ; !!!!"!!!!!!"!!"!!r!"!"!!!----!!"'!-!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!-!!-!I!I!!"'""^" 

ETHYL  CORPORATION                                                                       

1,275.00 

BARLEY. DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO  INC                   

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION - 

50.52 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS  INC        „ 

Do                                                         .                  ...„ _ 

TANADGUSIX  CORPORATION 

TEXACO,  INC - 

TFUr;  GiS  TR»Nt;MIS.SinN  mnp                                      

50000 

2.345  00 
1.00000 
5.57500 
44500 
10000 
2,95000 

Do „ 

Do 

37  55 

Bo                                                                                              ■                                               .                        1  lORACffl  INSTITIITF             

PHIL  M  BinER,  1700  K  STREET  NW,  #1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GERRIE  BJORNSON   1800  K  ST ,  NW,  #929  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NFAl  R  RIORNSON    1840  WII'^N  RIVD  ARLINGTON  VA  72201 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC - 

B  F  GOODRICH  CO              _ 

NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED 

AMERICAN  PETROFINA  INC 

KAMAN  AEROSPACE   _ _ - 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

BLACK  MANAFORT  &  STONE  INC  321  NORTH  FAIRFAX  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

Do 

^...... ............................................................ 

SPENCER  BLACK  214  N  HENRY  STREET,  #203  MADISON  Wl  53703 .'. „..„.- 

TOM  G  BLACK   1016  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

15,000  00 
75.000  00 
37,50000 

47502 
77166 
5817 

DON  SHELDON  8  CO               _ 

36.000  00 

24,000.00 

1.695  30 

1.09586 

2.35284 

IOSCO  CORPORATION                      

2,57520 

SIERRA  CLUB 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES - 

EXXON  CORPORATION          _ _ 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORIAION                               

72999 

BEV  0  BLACKWOOD   1899  L  STREET  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

BARBARA  S  BLAINE   PC    910  IGTH  SIRFFT   NW   #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

imw 

29.70 
190.00 
572.50 

BOWEN  BLAIR  JR    519  SW  THIRD  AVE    #810  PORTLAND  OR  97204     

DAVID  A  BUIR,  1000  16TH  STREET,  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROSIYNNF  BLAKE   316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   SE    #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  8,  ELECTRIC        

I4«J|0 

GERRY  BUNCHARD,  GNAU  CARTER  lACOBSEN  &  ASSOC,  INC  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 

Do „ 

ooZZ"ZIZZZZIZZ!!ZZZZZZZ!ZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZ'ZZ^^^^^^ 
Do _ 

Do _ 

AMURCON  CORPORATION _ _ _ 

BF7TAK  COMPANY 

BI<X)UNT*  CONSORTIUM                

CAC  ASSOCIATES 

DETROIT  S  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY _. 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS                                    „ 

:";;::zz:i; 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  INC _. 

Do „ „ 

Do 

INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN  INC  

IINFIR  AIR  MdinRS                             

Do                                                                                    .                           .                        .                  '  MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

Dd                                                                                                                              j  NFim                            „..  

Do - _ _ „ ..„ 

Do „ 

Do „ _ 

POTTER  INSTRUMENT  CO  INC                                                  

„ 

PRIMARK  CORPORATION                                     .   „..„ 

RJK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY                       _.„ -.. 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC 



Bo 

SAFIOK  COMPUTERIZED  SECURITY  SYSTEMS  WC            .    .„ 

liiNnFB';  r/iBPnosiinN                                   

Do                                                                 'us  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY „ „ „ 

Do                                                                                                                                                           URBAN  REVITALIZATION  INC                 

HELEN  BLANK   122  C  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001                                                                  ..                   CHIinRFN  S  DFFFNSF  FUNn    ._ 

3,59390 

10,75 

MELODY  J  BLANK,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 „ 

KENNETH  I  BUYLOCK,  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

VIRGINIA  B  BUSS  1725  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ 

lERALD  BLIZIN,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ELLEN  BLOCK,  3RD  FLOOR  2030  M  SIREO   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

L  THOMAS  BLOCK.  ONE  WALL  STREH  NEW  YORK  NV  10015 „ 

PETER  L  BLOCKLIN,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _ 

HOLTON  E  BLOMGREN   1015  15TH  STREET  NW   #1220  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „.. „ 

DOUGLAS  M  BLOOMFIELD,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ 

MARK  BLOOMFIELD  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

fHAMBFR  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US                                  _ 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES       „ 

21.85057 
30000 

5.15070 

COURTNEY  MCCAMANT  J  TURNEY                                       

HILL  &  KNOWLTON,  INC . 

COMMON  CAUSE                               .                       

86365 

2.00000 

1,50000 

20.000  01 

15.999  98 

438  00 

IRVING  TRUST  CO                          - ~ 

1,000.00 

AMERON  BANKERS  ASSN -.... 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FEDERATION                         ' .. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM  

AMFRON  CnilNni   FOR  CAPITAI   FORMATION 

50196 

JOHN  B  BLOUNT  JR    777  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                                                                          NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS             

1.250  00 

41798 

JACK  A  BLUM   1015  I8TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                                                                 INDEPENDENT  GASOLINE  MARKETERS  COUNCIL 

25.00000  1            89000 

lARED  0  BLUM,  1730  M  SI,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOCIATION „ 

lOANNE  BLUM   7010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                                                           PI  ANNFI)  PARFNTHOOn  FFDERAIION  OF  AMERICA  INC 

30000  1             2780 
48048                37  50 

BLUM  NASH  i  RAILSBACK.  SUITE  408  1015  18TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ..„ - 

Do     „ 

Oo „ 

Do.. „ 

Do .„ _ 

Do 

Do                                                                   - 

MILLY  S  BLUMEL   1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                          ..♦. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN _ „ 

FLOATING  POINT  SYSTEM                        



GFNFRAl  ELECTRIC  CO                                                  

MERCK  8  CO,  INC -.„ ~ 

SOLAR  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES  ASSN                              



TIME,  INC  

TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS  INC                                      



UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PACIFIC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN „ _ 

RADIO  OFFICERS  UNION -... 

COLUMBIA  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNK)N  #101,  Aft-C« ~ 

iWoi 

1,151.33 

CHARLES  R  BLUMENFELD  BOGLE  4  GATES  2100  THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA  CENTER  SEATTLE  WA  98164 

1.66127 

SAMUEL  D  BLUNI  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET   #828  WASHINGTON  DC  20001           

1624  88           1.624  88 

WILLIAM  J   BOARMAN  4626  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016                   

12.831  OOi            249  70 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US    880  S  PICKETT  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304      

35,00000 
2,50000 
1,00000 

45.42500 

DAVID  A  BOCKORNY   777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

SETH  M  BODNER,  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016   „...„ 

ROBERT  SPURRIER  BOEGE   1575  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _....„ 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS                         „ 

69171 

NATIONAL  KNITWEAR  8  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES            

1  PACIFIC  BELL                     „ -..    

80000 

DONALD  P  60GARD   733  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

TIMOTHY  A  80GGS  20'0  K  STREET  NW   #250  WASHINGTON  DC  20006          „ 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP                                        . .  

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

NATIONAL  son  DRINK  ASSN 

ATUNTIf  ROFIFin  m 

13.20000 
162  25 

8.41072 

ROBERT  Z  BOHAN,  1101  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    „ - 

61400 

RICHARD  0  BOLGER   1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007                                                      GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA  INC _ ;. 

3000 
1,50000 

30000 
1,11254 
1,100.00 

50O00 

BFRNADFTTF  BOIION  400  FIRST  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN  _ 

NAT  L  INIERRELIGIOUS  SERV  BOARD  FOR  CONSOENTIOUS  OBJECTORS 

IRVIN  F    RDMRFftr.FR    SSO  WA.'^MINf.TON  RllliniNn  I'^TH  K  NFW  YORK  AVFNUF    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAY  BONin  SUITE  700  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       

ALLIED  CORP    

SHELL  OIL  CO                                                     ~ 

23600 

BONSIB   INC  PO  BOX  1807  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCII  OF  AMER 

FHWARD  T    RHRDA    lf^7S  FVF  ST    NW    iVin?'^  WASHINGTON  Df  POOflfi 

ASSOCIATION  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAWS 

6.25000 

75000 

^ 

LAURENCE  D  BORY  SUITE  802  1015  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL _ 

/"/^iv^r^ Dccci/^ivT  A  I    xjT:r^r^T>T\ uoi 'QP 


Mnv  7    19RA 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11137 


11136 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  198Jf 


Otganizaliwi  v  Individual  Filing 


Emptoyw/Qient 


G  STEWARr  BOSWILI   1611  NORTH  KENT  ST    #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUfACTURERS  ASSN.  INC  

CHARLES  0  BOTSfWO  SUITE  515  1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - k„u,rur«  crc,  mon™..Ti™,  

lOHN  f   flOCTHARO   1667  H  STREET  NW   #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        .„ » BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION    

MARY  MSnE4TH  FLOW  122  "street  NwTwHiWTON  K  'oOOl..::::":..:: :-._ CHILDREN  S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  W«HINGTON  RESEARCH  mm.. 

ALBERT  0  BOURUND  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DRIVE.  12TH  Ft  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 COMMITTEE  FOR  EQUIIABlE  COMPENSATION 

(RAN*  1  BOWDEN  )R.  ASSOCIATED  PfTROlEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  PA  PO  BOX  925  HARRISBURG  PA  1710& AMERICAN  PHROIEUM  INSV 


RODNEY  A  BOWER  SUITE  702  818  ROEDER  RO  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 IN«R«TKm /Ep  OF  fTOffSSIONAl  &  TtCWdCAl  EMGlNtERS, 


DAVID  W  BOWERS   1801  »  ST ,  NW  #1201  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

ROBERT  R  BOWERS  WEST  VIRGINIA  PETROLEUM  OHJNai  SUITE  714  ATIAS  BLDG  CHARIESTON  WV  25301 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK.  110  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YOIIK  NY  10017 „™,..    .. 

BOWMAN  CONNER  lOUHEY  &  PETRILLO  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #203  WASHINGTON  00  20007 ,  *"tRICAN  «TROFINA    NC 

BOWMER  COURTNEY  BURLESON  PEMBERTON  1  NORMANO  PO  BOX  844  TEMPU  TK  76503 TRIBAL  COUNOL  OF  THE  COUSHATTA  raSE  OF    OUISANA 


US  TELEPHONE  ASSOOATION.. 
AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


m  D  BOWMER.  PO  BOX  844  TEMPLE  TX  76503  . 

XVUt  COSTAIN  BOWYER   1015  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

nm  G  BOYD.  1801  X  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  K  BOYD.  1515  WILSON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 


STEPHEN  S  BOYHTON.  1015  MOOOEFIELD  HILL  GROVE  VIENNA  VA  22180 

BWCEWEU  t  PArTERSOH.  SUIH  1200  1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
Do _ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
0(|.....™™.„_........._.......-..~........^^  I  US  TUNA  FOUNDATION 


TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COUSHAOA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIAHA... 

1  PHELPS  DODGE  CORP ~. 

I  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP , 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN _ 

AMERICAN  FUR  RESOURCES  INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATKW ^. 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  ON  EDUCATION 

AUSTRIAN.  lANa  i  STEWART.  PC 

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES.  INC    _ 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  COdP       ..- — 

LOUISIANA  LAND  i  EXPLORATION  CO - 

PENNSYLVANIA  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOATtS........ 

j  RALSTON  PURINA  CO _ 

SOUTHDOWN/PEITO  OIL  COMPAKY 


Do 


BMCY  WIUIAMS  t  COHPMY,  1000  CONNECnCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do „_ ~ 

Do.... — 

Do ,. -..., - - — 

WAN  BIWOEN.TW  POWER  IWisiK^^ 


FRANK  W  BRADLEY,  1700  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GENE  BMOIEY,  1700  N  MOORE  STREET  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

WAYNE  W  BRAOIEY.  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S „ 

DENNB  M  BRADSHAW.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

CHARLES  N  BRADY.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

HUGH  S  BRADY   1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _ 

CARREN  BRAGG  I90I  L  STREET.  NW  #303  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CHARLES  G  BRAGG,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  TN  38182 

RAYMOND  F  BRAGG  IB    114  THIRD  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

STUART  I  BRAHS  1850  «  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  M  BRANDON  \W)  CONNEaiCUT  AVE    NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

RCHARD  D  BRANNICK  RD  #2,  BOX  108  DEXTER  NY  13636  

GERARD  M  6RANN0N   1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROY  BRAUNSTEIN.  817  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 . 


VALERO  ENERGY  CORPORATION „. 

AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN „ 

AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST  FINANCIAl  CO.. 

CAIIFOWMA  NICKEL  CORP 

CnV  Of  TUCSON 

CSX  CORPORATION 

ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSHMS.  INC :. - 

ESTES  COMPANY     

PRAn  i  WHITNEY  AIRCRAn  GROUP    

SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSOCIATION 

GRAY    &   CO   PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS  INT'l.   INC   (FOR:   GOffiRNKNT  Of 
CANADA) 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC    — 

BOEING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN _ - 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  MKRKA... — _ 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


Receipis      I    Expenditufes 


6.875  00 
1.50000 
6600 
1.07800 
1.600.00 


I 


1.000.00 
460.00 


3.93375 


ISOOO 

2W00 

3.500.00 


4CSi00 


31000 
46500 
155.00 


PETER  ELLIOT  BRAVEMAN  SUITE  2200  lOlOOO  SANTA  MONICA  BlVD  IDS  ANGELES  CA  90067... 

ROY  S  BREDOER  SUITE  10O4  1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BREGMAN  ABELL  S  KAY  SUITE  610  1900  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do      . 


Do- 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Od.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


BRENOA  I  BREGMAN.  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  . 
MK^HAEL  I  BRENNAN   1750  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

PETER  E  BRERHON.  900  EUttlD  AVENUE  CLEVELAND  OH  44101        ,. 

MILES  H  BRESEE  IR    50  BEAIE  ST ,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  9411J 

ALBERT  E  BREWSTER  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209... 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

CHARLES  BRIMER,  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  2204S 

BELVA  B  BRISSETT   U'l  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  , 
EII2ABETH  Y  BRinON  2550  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O37.. 
MARINA  I  BROCXMAHN,  605  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.... 
WILLIAM  M  BROOHEAD  900  MARQUEHE  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

COLT  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

NATKINAL  COTTON  COUNOL  Of  AMER        

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNQL  Of  LIFE  INSURANa.  INC... 

OTIZEN/IABOR  ENERGY  COALITION 

NATIONAL  BORDER  PATROL  COUNOL 

..  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC... 
..!  AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNK3N  AFLOO., 
, !  lOEB  AND  LOEB  (FOR  lOAN  IRVINE  SMITH) ... 
,  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

AFL-CIO   

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA. 

:  AMERICAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN 

..AVIS.  INC 

.1  BUOGH  RENT  A  CAR  CORP 

COMMinEE  FOR  EFFEaiVE  TAX  INMNTIVES . 

CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHTYKAY  CORP 

HILTON  INTERNATIONAL.  INC 

NATIONAL  CAR  RENTAL  SYSTEM.  INC.. 

NORTON  SIMON  INC _ 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS  INC 

RYDER  SYSTEMS  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES.  INC. 

TRANS  WORLD  CORPORATION 

TRUCK  RENTING  I  LEASING  ASSN 


Do... _ 

DAVID  A  BROOY   1640  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

PHILLIP  I  BROMAN,  SUITE  600  919  18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

MICHAEL  D  BROMBERG  1111  19TH  ST    NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARY  E  BROOKS   1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        _.. 

DAVID  W  BROOME   1800  M  ST    NW,  #870  S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARIO  BROSSI.  5713  WILSON  lANE  BETHESDA  MO  20817 


-T" 


BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY   AIRLINE  i  STUMSHIP  aERKS  FREIGHT  HANOIERI  EXPRESS  t  STATION  EMPl  115  16TH 

ST    NW  WASHINGIO*!  DC  20006 

DONALD  G  BR0T2MAN   1400  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  200O5  , 

BROWN  S  FINN  SUITE  513  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

BEN  lARRAn  BROWN,  Sum  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007...., (. 

CHARLES  T  BROWN  PO  BOX  100  MIAMI  A2  85539 ;. , 

DAVIDS  J  BROWN   IHl  IJTH  ST    NW   #604  WASHINGTON  K  20036 t_..... 

DIANE  R  BROWN,  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ . 

ELLEN  B  BROWN   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 „. ..i... 

HOWARD  C  BROWN  )R.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #702  WASHINGTON  K  »00i 1_m 

Do         ,  - ^ 

lESSE  B  BROWN  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068 

(ESSE  P  BROWN  )R    1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  IN  38112 

RALPH  BROWN  SUITE  107  701  S  22NO  STREET  OMAHA  NB  68102 

BROWN  ROAOY  eOtWKUM  t  GOLD.  1300  19IH  STRUT.  NW.  #300  HMSHMEm  OC  2003L. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


REUGIOUS  COAIITWN  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS.  MC 

INTERNATIONAl  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE  STRUCT  {  ORNAMENTAl  RON  NMB. 

AMERITRUST  CO.  NAT'L  ASSN 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION     ™ 

NORTHROP  CORP 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT.  AFLOO — , 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS ... 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC  

SOOETY  Of  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY  , 


930.00 
3.00000 
3.00000 

15.00000 
7.000.00 
1.50000 
8.00000 
3.0OO0O' 

10.00000 
3.00000 


135  08 
174  00 
800 
2800 
127.99 


34115 


2.419.00 
2,U742 


47  25 
537.76 


1B554 


12370 
11554 
61t5 


6.90000 


1.134  00 

300  00 

72637 

2,000.00 

1.45656 


9J97.64 
11.12500 
1,00000 

1.250.00 
2.000.00 


ijmw 

"i'mvi 


2.000.00 
3.000.00 

1.00000 
1.25000 
3.60000 
10,80000 
794  22 


6.00000 

3.00000 

1.50000 

111904 


37100 
14500 
11200 
30000 
20000 

3000 
12500 

9000 
11000 
270  00 


974 


4.05918 

13925 

3.32804 


13500 
3500 


32939 
1.51100 


9823 


18425 
152  77 


PlUNKEn  COONEV  Run  WAHERS  STANC2YK  t  PEOERSEN  PC  (FOR  COUHCIl 

Of  MICHIGAN  FOUNDATIONS) 
PIUNKETT  COONEY  Run  WAHERS  STANCZYK  i  PEDERSEN  PC   (FOR  MICHIGAN 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  CO' 

PlUNKEn  COONEY  Run  wAnsRS  stanczyk  t  pedersen  pc  (For  oiy  of 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  I 

ANTIOEFAMATION  league  Of  B NAI  BRIIH ~ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAIES  USA  INC 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS _ 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US „ 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES.  INC ^ 

DIRECT  SEILINC  ASSOCIATION 


RUBBER  MFCRS  ASSN         .. 

SATELLITE  TELEVISION  INDUSTRY  ASSN.'SPACl „ .,- 

SATELLITE  IV  VIEWING  RIGHTS  SUPERfUNO.  INC 

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ACTION,  INC.... 

PtNIO  VALLEY  COPPER  CORP   

MONSANTO  CO     

AMERiaN  GAS  ASSN 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

ONIAR  ASSOOATES     -.— 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  SOENCE  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

POTOMAC  ELECTRK  POWER  CO 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  OF  AMEI 

1  MOAAIOA  *  SUBS.  INC 

OTIZENS  FOR  GAUIEY  RIVER   

DISTRICT  OF  COIUMBIA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY     

METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  

NORTHEASTERN  INTERNATIONAl  AIRWAYS  INC 

I  SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN  PUBLIC  UTIl  COMMISSION).. 


2,73125 

7.468  75 

3.75000 

3i0000 

90.00 

4.500.00 


380  00 
IIJOO.OO 

10.000.00 

950.00 

10.71500 

10.(4440 


60000 
3,000.00 
2.400U 


loop 


3J00.00 
3.750.00 
6.117.50 
2.KI26 


1.22147 

1,21124 

21015 


12.190  74 
i43.» 


24  55 
20,16006 


15065 
45150 
433J8 


53967 

22897 

2.485  24 

118  74 
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Employet/Clwil 


Receipts         E«()endilures 


50000 

17100 
25000 


2.M 
II  Jt 

251.73 


Do  '  WESTERN  RIVER  GUIDES  ASSN 

BROWN  TODD  S  HEYBURN   1600  CITIZENS  PLAZA  LOUISVILLE  KY  40202 „ BROWN  &  V»ILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP 

VINCENT  D  BROWN  NEBRASKA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  95063  LINCOLN  NB  68509 „ AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

WILLIAM  [   BROWN  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ,  FORD  MOTOR  CO 

WILLIAM  R  BROWN  SUITE  200  122  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 j  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE.. 

STANLEY  R  BROWNE  SUITE  1120  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 !  E  I  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  i  CO „ _. 

BROWNSTEIN  ZEIDMAN  4  SCHOMER,  SUITE  900  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ■  CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION 

Do  MERRILL  LYNCH  HUBBARD   INC  

Do MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE  CORP        

Do _ _. _ NATIONAL  CORPORAIION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

Do „ NATIONAL  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION   

Do  ,. ■  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

Do „. _..-„. - i  NEW  YORK  STATE  MORTGAGE  LOAN  ENFORCEMENT  &  ADMIN  CORP.. 

Do  NEW  YORK  STATE  URBAN  OEVELOPMEN;  CORP  

Do „ i  REMCO  ENTERPRISES,  INC    

Do „ „ _ :  SCHOCHET  ASSOCIATES   

JAMES  W  BRUNER  )R  ,  520  CAPITOl  MALL  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 „._ '•■  LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE 

KAIHRYNE  M  BRUNER   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC _.™ 

WILLIAM  K  BRUNEnE   1909  K  STRfEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049    _ AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

ROBERI  0  BRUNNER   1909  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS      

)  CHARLES  BRUSE  SUITE  802  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  GROUP 

BRYAN  CAVE  MCPHEEIERS  S  MCROBERIS   1015  15IH  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 MICROELECTRONICS  J  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY  CORP  , 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  &  MILK  IND,  FOUNDATION.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

BE  GOODRICH  CO  

NATIONAL  PARKS  f.  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 


4.656.00 
12.82500 


10.00000 
75000 
377  31 
41538 
90000 


AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST.. 


DAWN  M  BRYDON  888  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC 

LANA  BUCK   1319  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004         „ , 

ROBERT  D  BUEHLER   1800  K  ST    NW,  #929  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

SUSAN  M  BUFIONE   3604  34TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009  

BUILDING  OWNERS  4  MANAGERS  ASSN  INTL,  SUITE  200  1250  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DOUGLAS  W  BULCAO   1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

DARREl  D  BUNGE  MINNESOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1025  NORTHERN  FEDERAL  BUILDING  ST  PAUL  MN  55102 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

lAWRENCE  E   BURCH   HU  KING  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  ?23H  POTATO  CHIP  SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATION 

NORMAN  0  BURCH  SUITE  401  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PATHOLOGISTS 

DAVID  S  BURCKMAN  PO  BOX  7610  BEN  FRANKLIN  STATION  WASHINGTON  DC  20044 SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN   

PAUL  f   BURDEn  SUITE  700  SOUTH  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MERRELL  OOW  PHARMACEUTICALS,  INC 

CUIR  W  BURGENER  PO  BOX  8186  RANCH  SANIA  FE  CA  92067        G  A  TECHNOLOGIES  INC 

WILLIAM  I  BURHOP,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -_ _ AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA „ 

GERARD  P  BURKE  SUITE  400  1707  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ INTERNATIONAL  AIR  LEASES,  INC 

I  J  BURKE  IR    40  E   BROADWAY  BUHE  MI  59701      „ MONTANA  POWER  CO 

PAUL  I  BURKE,  1050  I'lH  STREET,  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 I  TEXACO,  INC 

BURLEY  4  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  UPORT  ASSN.  1100  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ! 

BILL  D  BURLISON,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  SE,  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 

Do  .    .  „„ MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORAIION _ 

Do  - - PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORAIION 

DENNIS  )  BURNETT  6014  WATERBURY  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22152 SPARX  CORPORAIION 

CHARLES  S  BURNS,  1015  15IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 PHELPS  DODGE  CORP 

MICHAEL  BURNS  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

TIMOTHY  E  BURNS  2501  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 CHEMICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

FRANK  BURTNEn,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  S  DEVELOPMENT 

B  KENT  BURTON   1616  P  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC      

BARBARA  L    BUSH    1220  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

lAMES  J  BUIERA  4IH  FLOOR  1101  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 , NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS _ 

BUUEfi  4  BINION,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 NEW  MEXICO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION/ENERGY  I  MINERALS  OEPT 

M  CALDWELL  BUTLER  PO  BOX  720  ROANOKE  VA  24004         _.....„.. „ NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 

MICHAEL  f   BUTLER   174  7  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ANDREWS  &  KURTH  iFOR  HUGHES  HELICOPTERS,  INC)  

Do ANDREWS  S  KURTH   ifOR   TRANSCO  EXPLORATION  PARTNERS.  LTD  I  TRANSOD 

ENERGY  CO! 

WILLIAM  A  BUTIER.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ I  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY    

CARE    511  C  STREET,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 1 

CADWALADER  WICKERSHAM  4  lAFT   ;IH  FLOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 i  AD  HOC  COMMinEE  OF  FLOOR  BROKERS 

Do  ASPHALT  ROOFING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION „ 

Do MOCAnA  METALS  CORP 

Do PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE , 

ANDREW  A  CAFFEY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN  _ 

JOHN  D  CAHILL,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 ■  MASSACHUSEHS  PORT  AUTHORITY   _ 

ROY  C  CAHOON,  6100  KNOLLWOOO  DR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 :  NATIONAL  AUIOMAIIC  MERCHANDISING  ASSN „ 

MORRISON  G  CAIN,  1625  I  ST    NW  #1023  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '  ASSOCIATION  OF  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  CHAINS 

ALAN  aLDWELL  SUITE  770  2550  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC .- 

CHARLES  0  CALHOUN  30  MONTGOMERY  STREET  JERSEY  CITY  NJ  07302 „ RADIO  OFFICERS  UNION 

FRANK  W  CALHOUN  3400  TEXAS  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 ,. „ \  HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT.  INC 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING  COUNCIL   1225  8TH  STREET   #325  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 _ \ 

PETER  E   CALLANAN,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ I  HONEYWELL,  INC 

JOHN  C  CALLIHAN,  299  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171 i  WESTVACO  CORP 

CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL   #500  D  5775  PUCHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RD  ATLANTA  GA  30342 I,, 


400.00 
225.00 


GORDON  L  CALVERT,  BOX  34  531  BETHESDA  MO  20817 COMMERICIAL  LAW  LEAGUE  OF  AMER.  COMM  COLL  AGENCY  SECTION. 

DONALD  L  CALVIN   11  WALL  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC 

ARTHUR  E  CAMERON,  SUITE  110  499  S  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 _ AMERICAN  GREYHOUND  TRACK  OPERATORS  ASSN 

Do        REDLAND  PRISMO  CORP    ETAL 

Do ISAFETRAN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION __ _, 

Do SIGNAL  COMMUNICATIONS    

NANCY  CAMM.  1800  K  STREH.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 BANKAMERICA  CORP 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  4  HOFFMAN,  PC,  2550  M  ST..  NW,  #275  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 GEORGE  K  BAUM  4  COMPANY,, 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 


BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER,  INC.. 

CHAMPLIN  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

CHAPMAN  4  CUTLER 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC.- 
CUMBESLAND  SECURITIES 

Do EASTERN  CENTRAL  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSN 

Do „ '  ESSEX 

Do  .  _  _ __ „..„„ FRAZIER  LANIER  COMPANY 

Do GOLDMAN  SACHS  4  CO 

Do „_ „ _ - INTERMEDICS 

Do „ _ KIDDER  PEABODV  4  CO,  INC.. 

Do, 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do , „ _ NORTH  HASKELL  SLAUGHTER  YOUNG  4  LEWIS.. 

Do      OCCIDENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 


KING  4  SPALDING 

LEHMAN  BROTHERS 

MCDONALD  4  COMPANY  

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.. 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP  

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN . 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  U  N  REFORM    POLITICAL  EDUCATION  COMMinEE  600  VALLEY  ROAD  WAYNE  NJ  07470.. 

C  R  CAMPBELL  JR  ,  SUITE  900  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  C  CAMPBELL,  1030  15IH  ST    NW.  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


PAKHOED  , 

PENNZOIl  CO        

PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC 

RAUSCHER  PIERCE  REFSNES 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ENERGY  CO 

SIGNAL  COMPANIES,  INC _„„._ 

STERN,  AGEE  4  LEACH .;.„ 

TEXACO,  INC 

THORNTON,  FARISH  4  GAUNn 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS... 
WHEAT  nRST  SECURinES 


1.000.00 
215.00 


5,22000 

1.04000 


213.92 
12673 
7183 
359.11 


16.75 
90050 


10.000  00 
10.000.00 


71.00 

949  38 

6600 

1.007,19 


1.36300 
44.37431 
3,750.00  i 
4,400.00 

25000 
3.00000 
1.20000  1 
7.500,00  I 

30000  [ 
1.041  87 
8.000  00 

200  00 
6,000  00 


942 


1.14982 

134  67 

26934 

4189 

5244 


303.00 


2379.43 


15J1500 


5,000.00 


8.625.00 


4.000.00 
1.200.00 
2,09178 


10,00000 

175.00 

3.150.00 


2,250.00 
5.2S0.00 
6,225.00 


18.04 


15000 


200.00 


9.97500 
60000 


on  CORP 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER.. 


35000 
■237.50 


ISOiM 

rdoooij 

80000 


1.722.61 


150.00 


5375 
2.09178 

74600 
4.23431 

30000 
2.113J2 
1.245.00 


53.31 


10.81143 
1,00000  i 
10000  [ 


7.59343 
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CHARLES  ARGYU  CAMPSfU   1776  F  STRFET  NW  **SHINGT»(  OC  20006 

CHARLES  0  CAMF^EIL   1745  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #511  ARUHGTON  VA  22202 

lEANNE  CAMPBELL  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20O3« 

Bo  

JERRY  I  CAMPBELL.  831  CHESTNUT  ST  CHAnANOOGA  TN  37402 

«VIN  B  CAMPBELL,  101  CONSTITUTION  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 , 

THOMAS  D  UMPBEIL,  SUITE  500  1000  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

CHARLES  J  CAMP1SI   1319  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004     

ALYCE  D  CANADAY  918  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAIN,  112  ST  CLAIR  AVENUE,  *504  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  HMV  2y3.. 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN   1201  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN   1125  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CANDIELICHTERS.  123  C  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

PAUL  W  CANE.  50  BEAIE  ST,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119 

DAVE  CANNARO.  113  W   1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  98660  

W  DEAN  CANNON  IR  ,  9800  S  SEPULVEDA  BLVD  SUITE  500  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90045 

DAVID  L  CANTOR,  SUITE  1200  1133  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


.1  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUfAaURERS 

,i  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST   „. 

,  !  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL.  INC  - 

,.:  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO 

..  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

.1  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  i  JOINERS  Of  AMERin.. 

STANDARD  Oil  CO  (INDIANA) 

NATIONAI.ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

PACIfIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  C0....„ 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

MORTGAa  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA ._ 


CAPLIN  AND  DRYSOAIE.  CHARTERED,  1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .._. 

CONSTANTINE  G  CARAS  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVFNUE,  NW.  #205  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

DENISE  A  CAROMAN   1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  _ 

NORVAl  f  CAREY,  1025  CONNECTCUI  AVE ,  NW  #734  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CAROLE  R  CARIIN,  15TH  S  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

CHARLES  R  CARLISLE,  1150  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

EDWARD  I  CARIOUGH.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

J  PHILIP  CARLSON.  SUITE  935,  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  1435  G  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

ROBERT  f  CARISTROM  JR ,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW,  #612  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GEORGE  0  CARPENTER,  7152  READING  ROAD  CINONNATI  OH  45222 

JOHN  R  CARSON.  20  CHEVY  CHASE  CIRCU  *ASHINGTO«  K  20015 

WESLEY  E  CARSON   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000fi 

HANS  L  CARSTENSEN   1625  EYE  STREET  NW   #902  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  C  URTER  1156  15TH  SI    NW  SUITE  1019  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ..._ 

HARLON  B  CARTER   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOSEPH  L  CARTER  JR    412  FIRST  ST    SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ „ 

JAMES  P  CARTY.  1776  F  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

SUSAN  B  CARVER.  1130  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JIM  C«EY  3470  MILDRED  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 _ 

JAMES  B  CASH  JR  .  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 . 

ALLEN  R  CASKIE,  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EUaNE  i  CASRAISS  JR     1757  N  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „., 

WILLIAM  E  CASSEIMAN  II  ,  SUITE  675  NORTH  1800  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DANIEL  I  CASSIDY   2925  RCHMOND  AVE  HOUSTON  Tt  77098 


WARREN  CASSIDY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LAWRENCE  J   CASSIDY,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JOHN  I  CASTELLANI.  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

RITA  L  CASTLE,  100  NE  ADAMS  PEORIA  II  61629    

G  THONIAS  CATOR.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 


JOSEPH  E  CAVANACH,  1125  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RED  CAVANEY.  1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

DOROTHY  D  CECELSAI.  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CEDERBERG  «,  ASSOCIATES,  7100  SUSSEX  PLACE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Do _.. 

Do       


Do 


CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATKIN.  INC.  SUIH  500  624  9rH  STREH,  NW  HMSHMGrON  OC  20001.. 

CENTER  FOR  UW  AND  EDUCATION  INC    6  APWAN  WAY  CAMBRIDGE  MA  0213* „ 

CENTRAL  STATES  RESOURO  CENTER,  PO  BOX  577  URBANA  IL  61801 ; 

DAVID  CERTNER.  1909  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049 , 

Cf  INDUSTRIES,  INC    SAIEM  LAKE  DR  LONG  GROVE  11-60047 

PHILIP  CHABOT,  1317  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CHADBOURNE  PARKE  WHITESIDe  i  WOIFF.  HOI  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S , 

Oo - , 

Do J 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION    

FRIENDS  OF  THE  CaUMBIA  GORGE _ 

CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTKJNS 

PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  (  ARTHUR   (FOR    CQAUTION  FOR  ENVIRONM£Kr«l' 
ENERGY  BALANai 

COUNOl  ON  fOUNOAIIOHS,  INC 

OGDf  N  OORTORATION - 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

GULF  OH  COUP  (FOR  GA  TECHNOIOGIES.  INC) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US. - - i 

MAN  MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN,  INC 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTERNATKJNAl  ASSN 

EUGENE  L  STEWART  AND  ROSES.  INC 

ST  ME  MINERALS  CORPORATKJN  

PROCTER  i  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

AMERICAN  PODIATRY  ASSN 

ASSOCIAHD  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO „ . 

US  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN _ 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

I  LEAFFER  COMPANY,  INC _ _ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN _... 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

UNITED  AUTO.  AEROSPACE  i  AGRKULTURAL IMPUMENT  WORKERS. 

OORSEY  i  WHITNEY  (FOR  NORTHROP  UNIVERSITY) 

1  GREATER  HOUSTON  HOSPITAL  COUNOL  _ 

NAFK)NAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMER „ _... 

SHEH  MHAL  WORKERS  INTERNATKWAL  ASSN. _.. 

TRW.  INC 

CATERPILLAR  TRAaOR  CO 

NEECE  CATOR  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  LATIN  AMERCAN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
(LAMA)) 

NEECE.  CATOR  i  ASSOQATES.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BUSINESS  DEVELOP 
MENT  CORPS) 

NAIWNAL  ASSN  Of  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  {NAOCOl 

NEECE.  CATOR  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTUR- 
:     ERS  ASSN) 

INTERNATIONAI  BROTHERHOOD  Of  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS.  AFH^WLC 

i  AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE _ 

;  GRUMMAN  CORPORATION __ 

MARTIN  MARIEHA  CORP _. _ 

RCA - 

UNITED  TECHNOIOGIES  CORPORATION 


Rectvls 


90000 


8.700  00 
1.50000 
100  00 
74000 
7.60000 
2.53500 
6.00000 


Ejipcfldilures 


1590 
10000 


3.00000 
27220 

6.25000 


400.00 
2.47S00 


500.00 
23.62500 
6,00000 
6,000  00 
6604 
16.00000 


775.00 


2.187  50 
843  06 
50000 
500.00 


10,15900 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 


Oo.. 
Do.. 
Ob.. 
Do.. 
Ds.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do 


CHARLES  M  CHAFER  500  WATER  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

DEBORAH  M  CHALFIE.  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

DURWOOO  CHAIKER,  PO  BOX  220164  2121  SAN  JACINTO  ST,  #2500  DALLAS  U  75222. 
CHARLES  f  CHAMBERLAIN,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006..., 
CHAMBERS  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1411  K  STREO,  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


Do.. 
0>.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


j  EAST  BAY  REGKINAL  PARK  DISIRO 

'  ACUREX  SOUR  CORP 

ARCO  SOUR,  INC -. 

BERENERGY  CORPORATION 

CRINCO  INVESTMENTS.  INC 

!  MANUFACTURERS  LIFE  INSURANO  00  AND  MAINE  FIDELITY  UC.. 

MONEGON.  LTD  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

NEWMONT  MINING  CORP       

SOLAREX  CORPORATION         

STANDARD  OIL  CO  OF  INDIANA 

US  PHOTOVOLTAICS  MANUFACTURERS  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE 

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIETY 

SPACE  SERVICES  INC  Of  AMERICA 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  REPRESENTATMN 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP _ .._. 

COMMinEE  FOR  806  30  AND  807.  INC 

MISKM  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNKW  AflOO 

APACHE  CORPORATXIN 


ED  CHANDLER.  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

I  W  CHANDLER.  1575  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WHN  M  CHAPMAN   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WILLIAM  C  CHAPMAN   1660  L  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ■„.„ 

CHAPMAN  DUFF  AND  PAUL.  1825  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „ _... 

CHARLES  KARALEKAS  MCCAHILL  i  WILSON   1250  CONNEDKUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #318  WASHINGTON  K  20036 . 

RCHARO  M  CHARLTON  :?9  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

PEGGY  CHARREN   jj  HANCOCK  AVENUE  NEWTON  CENTRE  MA  02159 

WILLIAM  CHASEY  ORGANIZATION   1800  K  STREET.  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LESLIE  CHEiK  111  SUITE  V.i  :025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,.... 

JANE  CHEEVER    IDO  FiDfRAl  ST    BOSTON  MA  02110  „„... 

Do  _..... 

CHEMK^l  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  2501  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 .^„ 

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  8  CHERKASKY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW,  #707  WASHINGTON  K  20036 , 

B    H   CHERRY    100  INTERPAa  PARKWAY  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054 _ 

BLAIR  G  CHILDS,  PO  BOX  7610  BE  STATION  WASHINGTON  DC  20044 , 

CHILI  USA,  1319  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _... 

MICHAEL  W  CHINWORTH  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BRUa  L  CHRISTENSEN  21  OUPONT  DRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 > 

HAL  M  CHRISTENSEN   1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  30036 .„ 

WILLIAM  T   CHRISTIAN    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.N  W   WASHINGTON,  DC  20036 _ > 

JACK  S  CHRISTY   19C9  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 „ „.„ 

CHUGACH  ELECTRK:  ASSN  INC  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  A*  99501 _ „.^_... 


COAimON  Of  PUBLICLY  TRADED  LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS 

COMMISSIONED  OfFICERS  ASSN  OF  THE  PUBLK)  HEALTH  SERVKE.. 

EACH,  CORP 

MANVILIE  CORPORATKIN 

STAH  Of  OREGON,  DEPT  Of  HUMAN  RESOURCES -- 

NATWNAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

YORK  DIV.  BORGWARNER  CORP 

ALLIED  AEROSPAa  SECTOR 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

ANNUAL  CHARGES  POLICY  GROUP 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AMERCA.„..._ 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

ACTWN  FOR  CHILDRENS  TELEVISKIN 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COALITKIN  Of  AMERICA 

CRUM  i  FOSTER  CORP , 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATKIN „ 

FIRST  NATCNAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON 


INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN.. 

GPU  SERVKTE  CORPORATION 

SENKIR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

'  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATICNSl^ 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

:  ATLANTK  RCHFIELD  CO 

I  AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONl 
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12.66300 
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20000 
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3.00000 
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160.00 
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40.00000 
16.25000 


5,000.00 


1,04000 
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60000 
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50000 
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40.00000 
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3,00000 
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Otganizatiod  a  Individual  Filing 


DONALD  T  CHUNN.  ROUTE  2,  BOX  89  COLUMBIA  TN  38401  

CHWAT  WEIGEND  ASSOCIATES  400  FIRST  STREET.  NW  #816  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 , 

Do 

Do  

Do    

OGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERK>.  INC,  SUITE  1201  1100  17TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

aTI2EN/UB0R  ENERGY  COALITKIN  RM  401  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  4  BEAR  ARMS   LIBERTY  PARK    12500  Nf  TENTH  PLACE  1601   114TH  SE 
BELLEVUE  WA  98005 

CITIZENS  FOR  SENSIBLE  CONTROL  OF  ACID  RAIN  iCSCAR),  PO  BOX  33729  WASHINGTON  DC  20033 

OTIZENS  POLITICAL  ACTK)N  COMMIHEE,  PO  BOX  645  228  SOUTH  A  STREO,  #2  OXNARD  CA  93032 

OADOUHOS  (  6RASHARES  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  W  CLAGGETT,  1825  EYE  STREET  NW   #1040  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

PATRCIA  T  CUREY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BOB  CLARK  SUITE  1908  400  MADISON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

lAMES  F   CLARK  ROBERTSON   MONAGLE   EASTAUGH  t  BRADLEY  200  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  ALASKA  BLDG  PO,  BOX  1211 
JUNEAU  AK  99802 

lOSEPH  J  F  CLARK.  1750  K  ST    NW,  #260  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

JULIE  CLARK   1625  K  ST    NW  EIGHTH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PHILLIP  A  CLARK,  SUITE  700  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

RUDY  I  CLARK,  5342  WOODBURY  WOODS  LANE  FAIRFAX  VA  22032 „ - 

VERNON  A  CLARK   1899  L  ST    NW   #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WADE  P  CLARKE  JR  ,  JOHN  DEERE  RD  MOIINE  IL  61265 _ 

SCOn  CHARLES  CWRKSON,  SUITE  607  600  MARYLAND  AVENUl,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

CEOL  D  CUY   1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOAN  CLAYBROOK,  SUITE  605  2000  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

CLAYMARK  CORPORATION  INC  CO  MILBANK  TWEED  HADLEY  S  MCCLOY  1825  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

aEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVICE  (CCBSj,  1776  K  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

CLEARY  GOnLIEB  STEEN  t  HAMILTON.  1752  N  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do    


Employei/ClienI 


Receiois 


Exoendituies 


TITLE  ASSOCIATES  INC  

AMERICAN  HOME  SEWING  ASSN,  INC 

ASSOCIATED  LOCKSMITHS  OF  AMERia 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TOBACCO  DISTRIBUTORS- 
WINNIE  M  TSE 


SMITH.  BARNEY,  HARRIS,  UPHAM  (  CO... 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN,  INC , 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC 

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

ALASKA  LUMBER  J  PULP , 


EATON  ASSOCIATES  INC 

NATIONAL  LEGAL  AID  S  DEFENDERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. . 

DEERE  &  COMPANY _. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT   INC 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTL  ASSN 

PUBLK  CITIZEN.  INC „ „... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do  . 


JACQUELINE  W  CLEMENTS,  SUITE  900  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RONALD  0  CLEMENTS  1111  19TH  ST,  NW  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO ,  55  PUBLIC  SOUARl  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVELAND  OH  44113 

W  M  aCK,  BOX  719  DALLAS  TX  75221 

CLIFFORD  i  WARNKE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Oo  

DEXANNE  CLOHAN   1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHRISTOPHER  E  CLOUSER  25IH  &  MCGEE  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64108 

COALITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  LAW  SUITE  303  1901  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
COAN  COUTURE  LYONS  &  MOORHEAD,  SUITE  1015  1625  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do.. 


FORMALDEHYDE  INSTITUTE 

PPG  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

PUBLIC  SECURITIES  ASSN 

SALOMON  BROTHERS 

SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC.. 

INIERNORTH 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 


Do  

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE   INC    66  SURfWATCH  DRIVE  JOHNS  ISUNO  SC  29455 

RICHARD  B  COBB,  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  OF  GA  230  PEACHTREE  ST    NW,  #1500  ATLANTA  ^  30303., 

JOHN  )  COFFEY,  SUITE  1204  1700  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DON  V  COGMAN,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DANIEL  L  COHEN,  1050  31ST  STREtl   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007    

RHEA  I  COHEN   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

HERBERT  B  COHN,  MORGAN,  LEWIS  8  BOCKIUS  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COLE  &  COREHE,  PC.  1100  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „. 

Do.. 


SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  i.  LIVE  STOCK  CORP 

JOINT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CLAIMS.. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  INC 


A  -  C  VALLEY  CORPORATION  

VIETNAM  VETERANS  Of  AMERICA 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION,. 


Do.. 
Oo., 
Do.. 
Do. 


ANN  COLE.  311  FIRST  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

E  WILLIAM  COLE,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERTS  COLE  900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     „ , 

STACEY  W  COU,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  23  SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  NH  03301... 

JOHN  M  COLLIER,  4436  PERRIER  ST  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70115 

SAMUEL  E  CaUER  530  7TH  STREET,  SE  WASHINGION  OC  20003 

COLLIER  SHANNON  RILL  I  SCOH.  SUITE  308  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007., 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Oo 


GEORGE  COLLINS  1126  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „ 

COLORADO  RAILROAD  ASSN   236  DENVER  CLUB  BUILDING  DENVER  CO  80202 

COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  USA,  INC    SUITE  A  201  1410  GRANT  STREET  DENVER  CO  80203 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  ONE  BEACON  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02108 

COMMinEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT   C/0  HERBERT  COHN  1800  M  ST..  NW.  #800 
NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  INTEGRITY,  1900  L  STREET,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMinEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY  SUITE  303  1901  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

COMMinEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  TAX  INCENTIVES  ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  8TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

COMMinEE  FOR  FAIR  INSURANCE  RATES  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

COMMinEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISLATION  INC   11  WEST  60TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10023 

COMMinEE  FOR  PROPOSITION  THIRTY  PO  BOX  915  HARTSELLE  AL  35640       

COMMinEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY  Of  CASEIN,  3213  0  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 „ 

COMMON  CAUSE   2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMUNK>TIONS  MANAGEMENT  INC,  1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREET,  #1140  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

Do  

Do  

LANCE  COMPA  1411  K  ST,  NW  #4IC  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

COMPUTER  4  COMMUNK^IIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION   1500  WILSON  BLVD  SUITE  512  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHEN  R  CONAFAY   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EDWARD  C  CONE  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

CAROLE  K  CONES  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

CONGRESS  WATCH  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

RAYMOND  F  CONKLING,  1050  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

JOHN  B  CONNALLY  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

Do  - _._ 

STEPHEN  N  CONNER  ROUTE  1   BOX  506  LASTON  MD  21601  „ 

I  GARY  CONNEn  PO  BOX  14042  SI  PETERSBURG  FL  33733 ._ 

JOHN  P  CONNOLLY  SUITE  802  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAULA  J  CONNOLLY,  1700  K  STREET  NW  #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  1  CONNOR  )R    425  13IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

JERRY  C  CONNORS  SUITE  511  1/45  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MARK  R  CONRAD,  1200  PLAVEY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55479   

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  Of  AMERCA,  SUITE  320  2000  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC  

MAPCO  INC   - 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA _ 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH  INC 

COMMinEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT.. 

CHASE  MANHAnAN  BANK,  NA 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

MEDTRONIC,  INC  

MILLIPORf  CORPORATION 

JAMES  D  4  LOIS  M  LAROSA  AND  JAMES  J  LAROSA 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA _ 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  4  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST „ _ 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MACHINERY  ASSN „ 

CSX  CORPORATION    

CYLINDER  MANUf  ACTURERS  ASSOCIATKJN „ 

fOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE _ 

HUFFY  CORPORATION        

INDEPENDENT  LUBRICANT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CONVENIENCE  STORES 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL - 

NATIONAL  HAIRDRESSERS  4  COSMETWOGISTS  ASSN 

PinSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION     _ 

SOCIETY  OF  INDEPENDENT  GASOLINE  MARKETERS  OF  AMERICA..... 

SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WEST  TEXAS  LAND  4  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  ELECTRICAL,  RADIO  4  MACHINE  WORKERS,., 


50000 

97500 

3,000.00 


7.50000 
564.16340 

309.10100 


5.00000 

"iMi» 


9.347  00 
3,75000 


2,23700 


2.000.00 

21.735.00 

255.00 


1,500.00 
3,40000 


500.00 

975.00 

3.000.00 


7.15960 
104.80809 


245.64800 


175.90 


86.00 
6.709.00 


55040 


S.0O 

6.00 

912.91 


60000 
3.769.00 


318.01 


60000 

650  00 

4.75000 

2.00000 

109.00 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  iAT4TJ 

CITIZENS  FOR  SENSIBLE  CONTROL  Of  ACID  RAIN  (CSCAR) 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN  

UNITED  ELECTRICAL  RADIO  4  MACHINE  WORKERS  Of  AMER.. 


PFIZER  INC     

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HOC  COMMinEE  FOR  AMERKAN  SILVER).. 


TEXACO.  INC 

'  VINSON  4  ELKINS  (FOR  NORTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) 

VINSON  4  ELKINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY) 

FOREIGN  MINISTRY  Of  KINGDOM  Of  SAUDI  ARABIA 

FLORIDA  POWER  CORP 

POPHAM  HAIK  ET  AL  (FOR  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE)., 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US,  INC „ 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

NORWEST  CORPORATION _ 


MOM 
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60000 


11,17404 
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30000 
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30000 
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180.00 
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10000 
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TEXniE  KNm  SfRVaS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.. 

NATIOKAl  EDUCATION  ASSN        

tlECTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPOfiATlOII 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  CONftRENCf.  WC 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN     „ 


CMtSUWRS  UNION  Of  U  S    INC    256  WASHINGTON  ST  MOUNT  VERNON  NY  10550 

CONTACT  SYSTEHS  CORP  200  MAOISON  AVENUE   #120;  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

lOHN  J  CONTNfY.  1250  E  HaLANOALE  BEACH  BlVD  HOIUNDAIE  ft  330O9 

KIHN  A.  CONWAY   1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AlEXANORA  W,  COOK.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -., 

fREDCRCX  N  COOK.  VERMONT  PETRMEUM  ASSOOATION  PO  BOX  566  MONTPEUtR  VT  0S602. 

HAIMY  N  COOK.  1130  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

K  RIOMO  COOK.  777  14TH  ST    NW  SUITE  '00  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

THOMAS  M  COOK.  SUITE  1032  425  13TH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 , 

EILEEN  0  COOKE.  110  MARYLAND  AVE ,  NE,  SUITE  101.  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  DC  20002. 

BERNARD  J  COONEV  SUIH  1000  1101  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — , CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

BENJAMIN  Y  COOPER  JR    1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JESSE  0  COOPER  SUITE  314  1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

XBHUA  W  COOPER  400  MADISON  STREET  APT  808  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

KATHY  1  COOPER  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO6 

MITCHELL  1  COOPER   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  , 

DARRELL  COOVER  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST.  SW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

PATRICK  H  CORCORAN  SUITE  1205  1725  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

ALFRED  C  CORDON  GORDON  i  lACOeS  2000  L  ST  .  NW.  #616  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S. 
WW  OfFCES  JAMES  C  CORMAN  1420  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMER.  INC 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OIL  i  GAS  ASSN 

PORTSMOUTH-KinERY  ARMED  SERVKES  COMM.  INC.. 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

COUNCIL  Of  FOREST  NDUSTRIES 

FOOTWEAR  DIV  ,  RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS „. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  OIL  PIPELINES - 

BUFFALO  BROADCASTING  CO ,  INC 

CALIFORNIA  VISION  SERVICE  PLAN 

CONNELL  FINANCE  CO  INC 


Do. 
Dd. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Oo. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Do ._ TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

Do UNITED  ENERGY  CORf>.. 

CORN  REFINERS  ASSOCWTKJN,  INC.,  iiJOi  d»NECtiCUf  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 , 

CORPORATION  FOR  GOVtlMMENI  ACTION.  INC  SUITE  103  lOOO  POTOMAC  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTOH  OC  21007.. 


COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERICAN  PHYSKJANS.  WC. 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO - 

INTERNATIONAL  TAXICAB  ASSN __ 

MUSIC  CORP  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAL  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SECURIIY  t  MEDKARE. 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANK  CO _ 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SHAH  &  ASSOCIATES 

''  STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  Of  MrCA!!;"!;."!:!!"":" 
I  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCES 


ERNEST  I  CORRAOO.  SUITE  1000  1625  i  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 1  AMERICAN  INSTITUH  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.. 


Recapis 


Eipenlilures 


38400 
90000 


42500 
I.OCOOO 
1.33200 


7.50000 
2.600  00 
2.40000 
10000 
300000 
13,20000 
2.00000 


MARY  MARCOTTE  CORRKAN.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

WCHARO  L  CORRKAN.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #250  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO4 — 

MARTY  CORRY.  1909  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 ^.... 

ALLAN  0  CORS.  1800  X  ST,  NW,  SUITE  1104  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

R  H  CORY  1005  CONGRESS  AVENUE,  #795  AUSTIN  TX  78701  

COSMHIC  TOILETRY  i  FRAGRANa  ASSN,  INC,  S*JITf  800  1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

CLARK  R  COSSE  III.  2900  INDIANA  AVE  XENNER  LA  70062     

REGIN*  A  COSTA  500  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW,  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

lAMES  R  COSTELLO  JR  ,  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 »..- 

MICHAEL  E  COSTELLO  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DIANE  COSTENOBLE,  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 )..... 

PETER  i  COTCH  WALTER  H  WHEELER  JR  DRIVE  STAMFORD  CT  06926 _ _..^..- 

MEREDITH  COTE.  1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 *_. 

J  BARRY  COUGHLIN,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE,NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ..-,_.. 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD.  11  BEACON  ST  BOSTON  MA  02108 ^.^. 

COUNOL  FOR  LANGUAGES  AND  OTHER  INTL  STUDIES  3520  PROSPECT  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 ., 

COUNCIL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  SUITE  400S  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


NATKWAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMErt., 

CH2MHIIL.INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 
CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVICES.  INC.. 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN  _ 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MfRS  INST 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP _.. 

FOOD  i  ALLIED  SERVICE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT.  Afl-OO.. 

PITNEY  BOWES  INC 

AMERKi^N  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 


COUNCIL  Of  INDUSTRIAL  BOILER  OWNERS  11222  SILVERlEAf  OR  FAIRFAX  STATION  VA  22039.. 

COUNCIL  Of  STATE  CHAMBERS  Of  COMMERCE  SUITE  200  122  C  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

COUNOL  ON  MUITIIMPIOYER  PENSION  SECURITY  INC  lOOfl  POTOMAC  STREET  NW,  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

COURSEN  i  COMPANY,  910  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ _. 

COURTNEY  t  ASSOCIATES.  632  F  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 _„ 4. 

WIUIAM  R  COURTNEY,  PO  BOX  844  TEMPLE  TX  :6503 ^ 

JAMES  COUSINS.  1101  15TH  ST .  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -^ 

JOHN  f  COVE.  SUITE  702  918  I6TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O06 ^ 

COVINGTON  I  BURLING.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHINGTON  DC  20044 ^ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Dr.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


..i.~ 


EUGENE  S  COWEN  2759  UNKMRN  LN  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20015 

C  OEMING  COWIES.  6IH  FLWR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


S: 


ARCHIBALD  COX  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

C  BRYAN  COX,  PO  BOX  139  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64141  

DONALD  FORSYTH  CRAIB  III.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
CRAMER  HABER  t  lUKIS.  PC.  818  CONNECTKUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

Do 

Do _ 

WILLIAM  C  CJWitt  818  OJNNECIICUT  AVt.  NW  WAWiNGTON  DC  2i»06l'Z'.'ZII 

JOHN  R  CRANE,  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

(OSEPM  S  CRANE,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROSEMARIE  I  CRAVEN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ., 


~i — 


CHARLES  S  CRAWFORD  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do 

WILLIAM  0  CRAWFORD  400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

RCHARD  C  CREIGHTON   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      . 

KEN  A  CRERAR   1611  NO  KENT  STREET   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

lOSEPH  M  CRIBBEN  6900  VALLEY  BROOK  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042. 

RKTHARD  E  CRiSTOl,  5"5  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RD    #5000  ATLANTA  GA  30342. 

PHILIP  R  CROfSSMANN   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

P  H  CROFT.  2000  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROeERT  W  CROMARTlE   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  H  CROMWELL  INC    6709  GEORGIA  ST  CHEVY  CHASE  MD  20815, 

Oo  

Do      _, 

DONALD  J  CRONIN  1511  K  STREET  NW  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.„ 

Do       

LAUREN  lEANNE  CRONIN  300  LAKESIDE  DRIVE  OAKLAND  U  9461 

RAE  E  CRONMILLER  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

THOMAS  R  CROSBY  JR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047  


ESTATE  Of  HELEN  HALBACH „ 

j  TRIML  mUNdL  OF  THroiuSHAnA  TRIBE  OF  L«^ 

NATBNAl  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

COVE  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  ASSN  OF  US  NIGHT  VISION  MFRS.) 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  ORAL  4  MAXILLOFACIAL  SURGEONS 

AMERICAN  WATCH  ASSN -. 

ANCHOR  NATL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVKJ  TELECASTERS  INC 

,  COALITION  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  AMERCAN  TRADEMARKS,. 

GEORGE  ROWE  JR   (FOR  ESTATE  Of  EDMUND  G  MONELL) 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC  . 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

MORGAN  STANLEY  i  CO - 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE...- 

,  PACIFIC  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC - . 

POSTNEWSWEEK  STATK)NS.  INC . 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANa  CO  Of  CANADA  (US.) _, 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC 

ALASKA  LUMBER  i  PULP  CO  AND  KETCHIKAN  PULP  CO.., 

RICHMOND  R  EARRING 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  ANCHORAGE.... : 

UNITED  FISHERMEN  OF  ALASKA.. 

COMMON  CAUSE       

KANSAS  an  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO _ 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  i  CO _ 

CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY 

CITY  OF  MIAMI 

DADE  COUNTY     

REPUBLC  Of  GABON  . 


3.05000 
4.150  OO 
2.75000 
2.93500 
2.93500 
4.55000 
1,87500 
2.80000 
2.935  00 
2.93500 
25000 
2,93500 
4.150.0O 
9.62500 

12.52500 
8.257  00 

30.62695 
52500 


6.05000 


532.00 
771.71 


1.24389 
93043 


150 

radd 


1.87500 
42808 
45000 
66680 


2.071 00 

27.36994 

2000 


519.26 

"ii.'i'ii'M 


14.182  50 


50000 

lii'jd 

1«I27 
125.00 


7.53166 
4.000  OO 


4.866  66 
21,75000 
15.200.00 


5.000.00 
■■■6».'00 


1.037.SO 


7500 

10.10500 

166  50 

2.55000 


35255 


6090 
24382 


977  77 

17.23109 

6,20047 

4.00000 

1,760  04 

68199 

33,132  48 

45200 


3132 

5.M 

........ 

56125 
'81.78 


36  OO 
4183 


CRAMER  HABER  i  LUKIS.  PC 
CRAMER,  HABER  S  LUKIS,  PC 
CRAMER  HABER  i.  LUKIS  PC 


(FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY).. 

(FOR  OTY  Of  MIAMI) 


":o)..„ 


ifOR  DADE  COUNTY] 

CRAMER  HABER  i  LUKIS  PC   iFOR  REPUBLIC  Of  GABON) 

US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS 

NATK)NAL  INHOLDERS  ASSN      

GRAY  AND  COMPANY    rp     ,-;MMOna' 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY    ■   ►       ■.■  v;- 

BROTHERHOOOOFRliiAi-    "Vfv    •  ■-:         \    i'.i.A    

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONIRACIORS  Of  AMERICA 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA        

UNITED  ASSN  Of  INYMEN  4  APPREN  Of  PLMBG  4  PIPEFTG  INDUSTRY. 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  ifOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCH.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS  _ _. 

AMERCAN  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN 

NATKJNAL  RURAL  ELECTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

HUGHES  HELCOPTERS _ 

NORTHROP  CORP 

FRANK  G  KINGSLEY __ 

MILLIKEN  4  COMPANY 

KAISER  CEMENT  CORPORAIION  

NATK)NAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 


7.768  33 
1,35000 
5.095.02 
127  35 
30000 
18.00000 
8  250  00 
9.000.00 


1.200.00 
60000 


1.287  37 

1.19963 

1.32741 

57100 

6886 

662  98 

562  89 


2.03253 

5.00000 
2.70000 
1.75000 

i'sboob' 


100.00 


5.00000 

7.iKlo.do 

140.00 


soaoo 

289.(5 
30.00 


12500 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11141 


Ofganiiatioii  or  Individual  FHing 


EmployB.'Oieni 


Receipts  Expenditures 


DONALD  A  CROSIER  NEBRASKA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  334  S   13TH  ST    PO  BOX  95063  LINCOLN  NB  68509 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

COLLEEN  CROSSLAND  "4  N  CAPITOL  STREET  NW   #718  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 PACIFIC  BELL 

CROWELL  4  MORING,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ASARCO  INC 

Do  ASSOCIAUO  GAS  DISTRIBUTORS 

Do AVON  PRODUCTS  INC     , 

Do BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO 

Do _ COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP , 

Do _ CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

Do „ - _....; ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  

Do..... „ _ NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS  

Oo _ „ NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHOLESALER  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Do „ „ _ PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC, 


Do  . _. REGIONAL  AIRLINE  ASSOCIATION,. 

Do  , ,  TRW.  INC 


25000 
1.595.00 


».0D 


875.00 


3000 


2.99500' 

1.55000 

9.93000 

481  25 

46500 


lOOO 
2000 
1000 
6146 
200 


CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL   1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007., 

BARRY  M  CULLEN   1620  EYE  ST    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 1  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 

WILLIAM  [  CUMBERLAND   1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA „. 

scon  S  CUNNINGHAM   1100  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 UNION  CARBIDE  CORP    

JOHN  I  CURRAN  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - LABORERS'  INK  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA,  AFL-CIO 

Do  _ NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPLOYER  PLANS 

KATHLEEN  L  CURRY   I7I7  MASSACHUSfnS  AVENUE  NW  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  4  UNIVERSITIES 

EDWARD  P  GURUS  IR    GENESE!  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  INC  36  W  MAIN  STREET  ROCHESTER  NY  14614 _ LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED 

Do MINISTRY  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  CANADA., 

MICHAEL  C  GUSHING  8283  GREENSBORO  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 SATELLlIt  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

M  RUPERT  CUTLER.  1302  18TH  STREET  NW,  #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND    

D  L  ASSOOATES,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

Do i  SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS  INC 

RUDOLPH  N  DAGARIS  4708  NORBECK  RD  ROCKVILLE  MD  20853 „ _. - I ~. 

ItRESE  C   OALESSIO   2020  NORTH  I4TH  ST    ARLINGTON  VA  22201 - „ MEDIA  GENERAL,  INC 

WILLIAM  0  DONOFRIO  1800  W  8TH  SI  WILMINGTON  DE  19805 I  NATIONAL  ASSN  EOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS,  WC 

WILLIAM  K  DABAGHI  REYNOLDS  ALLEN  &  COOK  1667  K  STREH,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 COALITION  FOR  REGIONAL  BANKING  4  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT „ 

WILLIAM  KAY  DAINES   1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 

DAKOTA  UYD  EGG  CO,  PO  BOX  606  CANDO  ND  58324     

LEWIS  I  DALE,  SUITE  1016  1800  K  STREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 AIR  PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICALS  INC 

DONALD  W  DALRYMPlf    1575  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  AMERICAN  CVNAMID  COMPANY  (FOR  LEDERLE  LABORATORIES) 

JAMES  G  DALION,  2029  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .„. NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEEliS 

JOHN  M  DAMGARD  1825  EYE  STREET  NW  #1040  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ;  FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN,  INC 

OAMRLLL  OAMRELl  4  NELSON  PC ,  911  13TH  STREET  PO  BOX  3489  MODESTO  CA  95353 CENTRAL  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER  ASSN 

Do  i  CLAVEY  WARDS  FERRY  PROJECT,  ET  AL 

Do STOCKTON  TERMINAL  4  EASTERN  RAILROAD _ 

TRACY  DANESE  PO  BOX  14000  JUNO  BEACH  FL  33408 :  FLORIDA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO 

lOHN  !   DANISL   ll.»  15TH  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 OHIO  LDISON  CO        

DAVID  S  DANIELSON  SUITE  400  £  600  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN  

A  JOAN  DANNtLLEY   PO  BOX  269  ELI2ABETHT0WN  PA  17022     AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  MEAT  PROCESSORS 

WILLIAM  H  DARDEN  SUITE  200  412  FIRST  STREET  Sf  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

ONEIDA  L  OARLEY  SUITE  203  1840  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC , 

DIANE  DAVENNY  OARNEILLE   HOC  17IH  SI    NW,  #1206  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ SCHERING  PLOUGH  CORP 

THOMAS  ROGER  DARI  ALABAMA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  AL  36195 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST _ 

JOHN  C   DAn  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED „ 

M  DINNIS  DAUGHFRIY   73,j  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP  ., 

lOHN  B  DAVENPORT  IR  ,  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

LARRY  C  DAVENPORT   5/75  PEACHTREE  DUNWOODY  RD  SUITE  500  D  ATLANTA  GA  30342 ROBERT  H   KELLEN  CO  i FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL) -., 

THEODORE  S  I  DAVI,  PO  BOX  131  #6  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE  MONTVALE  NJ  07645 

EARL  f   DAVID,  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

DANIEL  I  DAVIDSON  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „ SPIEGEL  4  MCDIARMID  (FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY). 

DAVID  R  DAVIS,  INDIANA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  7M  HARRISON  BLDG  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46204 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST — 

DREW  M  DAVIS,  1101  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  SOP  DRINK  ASSN „. _ 

EDWIN  I  DAVIS   1510  FIRST  CITY  EAST  BUILDING  HOUSTON  TX  77002  COASTAL  CORP 

FREDG  DAVIS  nil  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE    

DAVIS  GRAHAM  4  STUBBS,  SUITE  500  1001  22ND  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „ MUNICIPAL  SUBDI3TRICT,  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCT  DIST... 

Do „ NORTHERN  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

DAVIS  HOCKENBERG  WINE  BROWN  4  KOEHN,  2300  FINANCIAL  CENTER  DES  MOINES  lA  50309..... NORTHWESTERN  BELL  (IOWA  DIV  ) 

KENNETH  E  DAVIS,  SUITE  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ROHM  4  HAAS  CO 

OVID  R  DAVIS,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 COCA-COLA  COMPANY _....„ 

DAVIS  POLK  4  WARDWELL   1575  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 

Do NORWEST  CORP  

Do  .  iOTTO  BREMER  FOUNDATION 

ROBERT  DAVIS  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 1  FORD  MOTOR  CO 

DAVIS  SIMPICH  4  SIENA,  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 \  CAUfORNIA  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

WILLIAM  LEi  DAVIS   299  PARK  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10171  \  WESTVACO  CORP 

DAVIS  WRIGHI  lODC  RIESE  4  lONES  SUITE  800  1752  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNICATIONS 

DONALD  S  DAWSON.  723  WASHINGTON  BLDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 OPTICIANS  ASSN  OF  AMER 


4500 


14.1S2  50 


41924 


3S2S 


5.24300 
1,50000 
16.30000 
1.00000) 
54  40' 

375.00 


213.00 

696  54 

7.19810 


84000 


35000 
650  00 


4.W 


1I6«J 


7556 
1.98000 
2.50000 


20500 

75  00 
4.50000 


110.25 
6.46990 


637  50 

78000 

10.435.00 


5.031  00 


Do „ 1  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  GIH  4  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN.. 


Do 


VIRGIN  ISWNOS  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION.. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  ASSN 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION 

AD  HOC  COMMiriEE  FOR  AMERICAN  SIIVHI.., 


HARRY  E  DAY,  1800  K  STREP,  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

J  EDWARD  DAY,  5TH  FL   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Oo 

DCM  GROUP  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

GASTON  DE  BEARN,  SUITE  401  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE  INC 

RALPH  DE  LA  CRUZ,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 1  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

0  MARK  DE  MICHELE,  411  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVENUE  PO  BOX  21666  PHOENIX  A2  85014 I  ARIZONA  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN.  SUITE  1014  1800  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 I 

»HN  RUSSELL  DIANE  III,  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 - 1  AMERICAN  METAL  DETECTORS  MFRS.  INC. 

Do AUTO  INTERNACIONAL  ASSN 

Do ™ ,.„ COALITION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 


Do  SPECIALTY  EQUIPMENT  MARKET  ASSN 

OEBEVOISE  4  PLIMPTON,  1777  F  STREO  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ SONY  CORP  OF  AMERICA  „ 

ROBERT  L   DEBO  MISSOURI  OIL  COUNCIL  428  E  CAPITOL,  #203  JEFFERSON  CIY  MO  65101 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST .. 

lEFF  DfBOER   777  I4TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS ~ 

EDWARD  S  DEBOIT  SUITE  301  1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201.. _ DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERICAN  SILVfR) _, 

ROBERT  DEBRAGGA  PO  BOX  26  STONINGION  CT  06388 .„ „ PROJECT  CURE,  INC 


MARK  0  DECKER,  SUITE  1100  1707  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


NATIONAL  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNCIL 


WINSTON  M  DECKER  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ i  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSN , 

Do '  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  COLLEGES... 

BRIAN  DEERY   195'  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         j  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

DONALD  H  DEFOE    100  N  E   ADAMS  STREET  PEORIA  IL  61629 1  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO  

GEORGE  K  DEGNON  ASSOCIATES  INC    SUITE  3A  1311-A  DOLLEY  MADISON  BLDG  MttEAN  VA  22101 1  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  4  TERRITORIAL  HEALTH  OfFIOAlS..^.. 

STEPHEN  T  DEWMATER   2600  SOUTHUND  CENTER  400  N  OLIVE  ST  DALLAS  TX  75201 HALLIBURTON  CO    „ 

lOHN  W  DiLANEY   100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110      BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION   

Do FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON ™ 

JOHN  L  DELANO  7  EDWARDS     BOX  1172  HELENA  Ml  59624 _ MONTANA  RAILROAD  ASSN 

ROBERT  B  DELANO  225  lOUHY  AVE   PARK  RIDGE  IL  60068 „ _ AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 

CARTHA  D  DELOACH   700  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

DELOITTE  HASKINS  4  SELLS  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005., 
Do. 


Do. 
Ot. 
Dd. 

Do 


GEORGIA  L  DELYANNIS,  1730  K  STREET   NW,  #903  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SUSAN  C  DEMARR  1615  H  SI    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20061    

lANIA  DEMCHUK  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW  SUITE  401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003,. 
BRADFORD  I  DEMPSEY   512  W  MAPLE  AVE  SUITE  210  VIENNA  VA  22180 


PEPSICO  INC 

ARKANSAS  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  CORP 

HALLMARK  CARDS  INC   

INDEPENDENT  LIFE  4  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO. 

TEKTROMX  CORPORATION  

TRIANGLE  INDUSTRIES  INC 

UNION  PACIfIC  CORP 


AMERICAN  HELLENIC  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMFTTtl.. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 
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GfORGI  H  KNtSON.  SUITE  IM  4801  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

Do  

RAY  DENISON  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000*  „ 

KMN  H  QENMAN  MISSOURI  0<l  COUNOl  428  E  CAPITAl  ST .  Him  lEFFERSON  OTY  MO  6S10K 

DAVID  W  OtNSfORO  lOSO  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHIMGTOH  K  20007 

WtaS  DfMYES   1919  PENMSnVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20M6 

DEPARTMENT  F0«  PROFESSIONAl.  EMPLOYEES  AflOO.  815  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001.. 

AlPHONSE  OEROSSO  SUITE  1100  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

LLOYD  i  DERRCKSON  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ™_ 

MICHAEL  OESANTO,  1250  EYE  STREET,  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARQA  L  DESMOND.  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200«1 


NATIONAL  OfFia  PRODUOS  ASSN 

WESTINGHOUSf  ELECTRIC  COW 

AflCIO  . 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA 

EASTMAN  CMEMiaL  PRODUCTS  INC 


lAMES  I  DEVINE.  LAW  OFFICES  OF  DtRRIS  LEONARD.  PC  900  17TH  ST.  NW.  if  1020  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 

SAMUEL  L  OfVINt  BRKUR  i  EOUiR  888  SEVENTIENIH  STR£a  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.....„ 

Do  _ _. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 


R  DANIEL  OfVllN.  1825  tYt  STKET.  NW.  #350  WASWNGTOK  K  20006 , 

DEWEY  BALLANTINE  BUSHBV  PALMER  t  WOOO.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do  .  

Do „ 

D».-_ 
to... 
to... 

to... 


EXXON  CORPORATION 

MERRIU.  LYNCH  i  CO.  INC 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RETREAOERS  AS» 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN _. 

BOWLING  PSOPRinORS  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCHTHN.  OHD  CHAPTER.. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

OCClOtNTAl  PETROUUM  CORP _ 

PAYOO  AMERICAN  COSPORATBN __ 

I  PEPSICO.  INC  

'  TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 

AMERICAN  UN  CO  

AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC 

BROWNING-fERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  HC , . 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK   N  A _ _. 

DAMSON  OIL  CORP 


to. 

to. 
Do 


DORIS  i  DEWTOM,  I02S  CONNECTICUT  AVENUL  NW  SUITE  SO?  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC.  1225  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20038 „. 

Do 


Do 


OIAMONO  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION.  717  N  HARWOOD  STREET  DALUtf  IX  75201 _ , 

CHARLES  )  DIBONA.  1220  L  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ ., 

WHN  M  DK;kERMAN.  suite  700  1015  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHESTER  T  [)K3(ERS0N  JR.  1101  17TH  STREET    NW  SUITE  604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .. 

DCKEY  KNORR  i  MOORt   1825  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „... 

WILUAM  £  DICKINSON,  SUITE  300  206  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ., 

DCMNSON  WRIGHT  MOON  VAN  DUSEN  ».  FREEMAN   1901  L  ST    NW  SUITE  301  WASHINGTON  DC  20036„ 

Do  

Do „.. _ .. 

DICXSTEIN  SHAPIRO  t  MORIN.  2101  I  ST.  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

to , 

to - . 


FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PU8UC  HOSPITALS 

PANHANDLE  EASTERN  PIPE  LINE  CO „ 

SHEARSON/AMERON  EXPRESS.  INC.. 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC „ 

OIR  INTL  AFF  Of  THE  GEN  DEL  fOR  ARMEMENTS 

SOCIHE  NATWNALE  D  ETUDE  ET  Dt  CONST  DE  MOTEURS  D'AVIATIOH ... 
SOfREAVIA 


..|.. 


I  AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INSTITUTE. 

NATIONAL  LUMBER  t  BUILDING  MATERIAL  OEAIBB  ASSN.. 
MONSANTO  CO 

1  ai-CONTAINER  TRANSPORT  INTL  INC.  ET  AL 

SALT  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP - _. 

K  MART  CORP 

OAKLAND  COUNTY  DPW.. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
Do 


RKX  DIEGEL,  1125  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

THOMAS  A  DINE.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST.  NW.  #412  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

MICHAEL  F  OINEEN.  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE.  #206  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Do 


Do 


CHARLES  VERN  DINGES  IV    1302  18TH  SIREH.  NW,  #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
RICHARD  B  DINGMAN.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREH.  SW  #101  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOCIATION   1730  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36   

HARLEY  M  DIRKS.  400  FIRST  STREET.  NW.  #712  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

Do 


BEAR,  STEARNS  i  CO „„ 

BOUNDARY  GAS.  INC _. 

CORAL  PETROLEUM.  INC 

CUSTOM  AUTOMOTIVE  SOUND  ASSN.  INC 

FEDERATED  CASH  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

GILBANE  BUILDING  CO „ 

GUAM  ECONOMC  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY , __ 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  t  STAFFING  ASSN 

HVKSMPPING.  INC ,. 

MARME  ENGINEERS'  BENEFICIAL  ASSN ..,. 

MARINETTE  MARINE  CORP 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SOQETIES  FOR  aiNICAL  SOCIAl  WORK 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

OPTIONS  POLICY  ASSN  . 

STATE  Of  DELAWARE.  STATE  Of  IOWA.  STATE  Of  LOUISIANA.  ET  AL... 
INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOD  OF  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS.  ALFCXKIC. 

AMERON  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM  

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANtt  CO 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND -..- ™ 

MORAL  MAJORITY „. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS.  3725  ALEXANDRIA  PIKE  COLD  SPRING  KY  41076 

PATSY  B  OIX.  1201  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

0  L  DIXON  III.  PO  BOX  1151  PENSACOIA  FL  32520    ,   . 

STEVEN  P  OOEHLER  SUITE  1405  1725  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  BARROWS  OOGGETT.  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

JOHN  0  DOHERTY  IR    900  17TH  STREET  NW  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GREGORY  S  DOtE.  U!l  I9TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

lUUE  OOMENICK  1775  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .  .. 

DOMESTIC  WILDCAnERS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  «94  HOUSTON  IX  77210    

BRIAN  )  DONAOK).  SUITE  875  122  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

RICHAflD  M  DONALDSON.  1738  GUILDHALL  BLOC  CLEVELAND  OH  44115 

SALLY  S  OONNER.  4TH  FL   1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003S. 

lAMES  f   DONOVAN.  1835  K  STREET  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

WILLIAM  DONOVAN.  1111  N   19TH  ST   #70C  ARLINGTON  V4  22209      

FRANCIS  X  OOOLEY   525  SCHOOL  SI    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

IRA  DORfMAN  SUITE  3;C  :o:0  K  SIREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ „ 

MAY  DEL  m  DORfMAN  580  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10010    _  .. 

lAMES  A  OORSCH   I'SO  X  51    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

KENNETH  W  DORSCH   725  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DEAN  a  OORT II    SUITE  808  910  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „.  ... 

JOSEPH  X  DOSS,  1840  WILSON  BLVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201      

DIANE  DOUGHTY.  425  13TH  STREET  NW   #'23  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CHARLES  P  DOWNER  7901  WESTPARX  DRIVE  MCLtAN  VA  22102 


HEALTH  i  MEDK;iNE  COUNSEL  Of  WASHINGTON.. 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVKES  COUNOL 


NATKMAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 
GULF  POWER  COMPANY 


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA  „ 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHKJl 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK.  N.A 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE  


AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHC  ASSN... 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIOl 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION.. 


JANE  LIND  DOWNEY  PO  OC  ?303  100  ARMY  NAVY  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22002 

CONNIE  M  DOWNS  1800  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .  __ 

JOHN  H  DOWNS  JR  .  1101  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 „ 

JOHN  P  DOYLE.  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMON'  AVE..  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 _ 

ROBERT  H  DOYLE   1130  17TH  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILUAM  A  OOYl!   2146  S  ROL'E  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

NANCY  DRABBLE   "]j  PENNSYLVANIA  Avf    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003    . 

RONALD  m  DRACH  507  MAINE  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

lAMES  E   DRAKE   110!  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  .   .        .'. 

JOAN  ALBERT  DREUX   600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE.  #211  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

JEROME  I  OREYER,  1300  N   17TH  51  SUITE  300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 _ 

STEPHEN  D  DRIESLER  SUITE  306  1150  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...„ 

JOHN  P  DRING.  1875  I  STREET  NW.  #525  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     „. 

KEVIN  J  DRISCOLL.  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DOROTHY  I  DRUMMER   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #209  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

W  H  ORUSHEL  IR    3500  FIRST  CITY  TOWERS  HOUSTON  TX  77002 
Do 


NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

AMERICAN  ROAD  i  TRANSPORTATION  BLDRS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  Of  NEW  YORK  CITY.  INC 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  BC  . 

NATKDNAL  GRAIN  S  FEED  ASSN 

OEERE  I.  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST.  INC 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATKM  FOR  WOMEN.  INC 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENO 

BANKAMERICA  CORP 

NATIOHAl  son  DRINK  ASSN „ 

BELL  HELICOPTER  TEXTRON „ 

WATER  QUALITY  ASSN _ _.. 

HARRIS  CORP „... 

CONGRESS  WATCH „ „... 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 


EDWIN  JASON  DRYER   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 
FRAN  DU  MELLE,  no:  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .. . 
EVELYN  DUBROW   I'lC  BROADWAY  NEW  »0«X  NY  10019 
MORGAN  D  DUBROW   '.SOO  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .... 
BARBARA  S  DUOECK.  955  L  ENFANT  PLAiA.  SW  #  905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.... 


.  1  NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  CASUALTY  i  SURETY  AGENTS 

.   ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROaSSING  SERVKX  ORGANIZATIONS 

NATIONAL  MULTl  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

...  TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  

..  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE   INC 

.    VINSON  h  ELKINS  iFOR  QUINIANA  PETROLEUM  CORP) 

.    VINSON  4  ELKINS  (FOR  OUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY) 

FOLEY  lARONER.  HOLLABAUGH  &  JACOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORATION).. 

AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSN 

..  INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 

..  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

..i  AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO.  INC 


Rcctipls 
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9834 


913.23 


43880 
33711 
5000 
2500 


1.00900 
4.03092 
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Organi;alio(i  w  Individual  Filing 


Employei /Client 


Receipis 


JANE  MCPIKE  DUDLEY,  1101  15TH  STREET,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOCIATION 

ANN  ANDERSON  DUFF.  222  S  PROSPECT  AVE  PARK  RIDGE  IL  60068 NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS' T;'! ".'. 

MICHAEL  J  DUFF,  1101  16TH  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „. SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

SARAH  WELLS  DUFFY   1200  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .', AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGiai  ASSN 

C  R  DUGGAN  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CLERIS 

FRANOS  J  DUGGAN,  412  FIRST  ST    SE   #200  WASHINGION  DC  20003 _ „ „ ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

EVELYN  DUKOVK;,  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE   #239  NEW  YORX  NY  10115 MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC 

MERVIN  E  DULLUM,  1629  K  SI    NW   #204  WASHINGION  DC  20006     '  DELIA  AIR  LINES  INC       

R  N  DUNAGAN  III   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 I  CHILI-USA  


DON  R  DUNCAN,  1825  X  ST  NW  SUITE  1107  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 'ZllZZI'^  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

DUNCAN  WEINBERG  4  MILLER.  PC.  SUITE  1200  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 1  EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT' 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


HURON-CLINTON  METROPOLITAN  AUTHORITY.... 
MID  WEST  ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS  ASSN.  INC.. 

STATE  Of  NEVADA 

STATE  or  NORTH  DAKOTA     

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSXIATION  INC      


lAMESW  OUNLOP.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 ii 1.     BROOKLYN  UNION  gS'S  ' 

MARI  LEE  DUNN,  SUITE  520  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION' '. 

JOHN  H  DUNNE,  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  70?  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 ;  INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS.. 

OUNNELLS  DUVALL  BENNEH  i  PORTER   1220  19TH  STREET  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ■  MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 

JAMES  A  DUPREE   815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006     .  ...  '  FORD  MOTOR  CO  

JOSEPH  I   DURAN   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110       '...:".'.. \  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON '. "T" 

JUDY  C  DURAND   1120  20IH  SIREET.  NW  #600S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '  UNION  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

MICHAEL  V  DURANDO,  600  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _ AMERIMN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

B  J  DURHAM.  PO  BOX  2121  CORPUS  CHRISTI  IX  78403        _ „ :  CENTRAL  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY ::"::T""1";Z",!ZZ 

DUTKO  AND  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  214  412  FIRST  STREO.se  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .         ARM    INC 


?o l'..„.I.I'.'.'!j  CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO :^ 


MITCHELL  ENERGY  S  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.. 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP    

SCHLENSKER  DRILLING  CO 

TEXAS  OIL  &  GAS  CORP  (IXO) ,. 

TRADE  MAX,  INC 

US  TELEPHONE,  INC. 


Do ■'. WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP 

L  L  OUXB'IRY.  210  7TH  STREET  SE,  #517  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN 

DENIS  J  DWYER,  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST      

MICHAEL  J  DYER.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW,  #905  WASHINGION  DC  20004 NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVJOES" 

DYXEMA  GOSSfn  SPENCER  GOODNOW  4  TRIGG,  1752  N  ST,  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 DAEDALUS  ENTERPRISES  INC 

„    Oo  ;  TOTAL  PETROLEUM   INC  

JACK  D  EARLY,  1155  15TH  ST    NW.:#514  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ;  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIttLS  ASSN 

CATHERINE  EAST.  1411  K  STREET  NW   #1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ !  NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  POLITICAL  CAUCUS 

GEORGE  H  EATMAN,  1800  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009      t  SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN  

ROBERT  E  EBEL,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #1014  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ '...      ,  ENSERCH  CORPORATION         

N  BOYD  ECKER,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  MOBIL  OIL  CORP  

ROBERT  C  ECKHARDI,  SUITE  1105  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '"Zi..    CERTAIN  TEXAS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS' 

0»   ,  CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 


Do ;  CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

Do 1  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE    

Do - _ „ SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

to 4. ; „ STATE  BAR  Of  TEXAS     

Do — - „ WALTON  8  SON  STEVEDORING  COMPANY.. 

,.??.      ™.™„, WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION  INC 


PATRICIA  K  ECONOMOS.  15TH  4  M  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 '.ZZ.Z~ZZZI':Z  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  'tHE'uJS"."."".";;;;;:;;;;:;":; 

SSi^o"r^  t^^"*   '*"  •*  5'    "W,  #850  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 AMERICANS  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION: 

WILLIAM  R  EDGAR.  SUITE  501  1620  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 GATES  LEARJET  CORPORATION 

HELEN  H   EDGE.  700  N   FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314       RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST  

ARTHUR  B  EDGEWORTH  JR     1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASS0CIATl6NS""""""";':Z:"::r: 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE   9TH  FLOOR  1111  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

e,r*„'"!l"'^r'l!i?J^^°  ^^'  ^'  •**  *"'™  w«"iNGTON  DC  20006 :...:"::::::z::z::::"::::;i  MOTOR  VEHICLE  manufacturers  association  ()f'iHE''u.s.'.'iic:; 

STEPHEN  L  EDMISTON.  807  MAINE  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 !  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

EDS  CORPORATION   229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003    I  

lOHN  M  EDSALL   1120  20TH  STREH,  NW.  #600S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '....lL.Zm.'""ZZZ.  \  UNION  PACIFIC  CORPORATION 

EDWARDS  ASSOCIATES.  507  SECOND  SI .  NE  WASHINGION  DC  20002 „ I  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  WARM'SPRMGS'"  "1 ZZZ 

CHRISTINE  A  EDWARDS.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  N  W  SUITE  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 !  SEARS  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

J  RODNEY  EDWARDS.  260  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10016  _...     "  i  AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 

MACON  I  EDWARDS  1030 15IH  ST  NW,  #700  WASHINGION  DC  20005 „....'..  NATIONAL  conoN  COUNCIL  of'amer'::;:;:;:;;;:;;z.":""Z!...z: 

MAX  N  EDWARDS,  1511  K  SIREET  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ „ „    ..„      ..  FRANK  G  KINGSLEY 

MICHAEL  D  EDWARDS.  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 "  :  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

WILLIAM  A  EDWARDS   1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ' '     LONG  ISLAND  LIGHTING  CO  " 

PAUL  S  EGAN.  1608  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ '     AMERiaN  LEGION  

EGGERS  &  GREENE.  1407  MAIN  ST  SUITE  335  DALLAS  TX  75202 "      LTV  CORPORATION 

SARA  EHRMAN  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST    NW   #412  WASHINGION  DC  20001 "ZZl...     AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  C()Mi"::::::::i:::iZ;.':Z;: 

EUGENE  EIDENBERG.  1133  I9TH  SIREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036    MCI  COMMUNIC'^IONS  CORP 

YVONNE  B  EIDER  400  FIRST  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 _ FRIENDS  Of  ANIMA.S  INC     

JILL  W  EILANO.  507  SECOND  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 i  PORTLAND  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

ALBERT  C  EISENBERG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ i  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS  I "!.ZZ.L^ 

H  J  ELAM  III,  1201  MAPLE  ST  GREENSBORO  NC  27405        „. :  CONE  MILLS  CORPORATION  


JANE  ELDER  SUITE  203  214  N  HENRY  ST  MADISON  Wl  53703  "    \         ~ '  SIERRA  CLUB 

GEORGE  K  ELIADES  1401  WILSON  BLVD    #205  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 21ZZZZI\  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS, "JiiC.'.' 


NATIONAL  CAHLEMEN  S  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MACHINISTS  4  AEROSPACE  WORKERS.. 


LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITHW,  INC.. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


38  95 


BURTON  FILER  JR    425  13TH  ST ,  NW,  #1032  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CHARLES  W  ElLIOn  WISCONSIN  PHROLEUM  COUNCIL  25  W  MAIN  ST    #703  MADISON 'wi'SSTO 

JOHN  DOYLE  ELLIOn  5500  OUINCY  SI  HYAnSVIlLE  MD  20784 

DOROTHY  A  ELLSWORTH,  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  _ 

ELY  RinS  PIEIROWSXI  S  BRICKFIELD  SUITE  915  WATERGATE  600  BLDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20'o'37 '. Z.Z.. .     AMERICa'nVuBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

CARL  f   EMDE   1800  K  SI    NW,  #1016  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  AIR  PRODUCTS  4  CHEMIMLS  INC 

EMERGENCY  COMMinEE  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO  8000  FLORISSANT  SI  LOUIS  MO  63136 

CAROL  R  EMERY,  JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC  412  FIRST  STRtO.  5t.  #50  WASHINGION  OC'  ma 

Do '  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE' CO 

Do I  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

EMPLOYEE  RELOCATION  COUNCIL  SUITE  60O  1627  K  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EMPLOYERS  COUNCIL  ON  FLEXIBLE  COMPENSATION   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

IRENE  R  EMSELLEM,  1800  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

LOWELL  I  ENDAHL   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ENERGY  CONSUMERS  4  PRODUCERS  ASSN  BOX  1726  PETROLEUM  PLA2A  SEMINOLE  OK  74868 !....„ !..' 

RALPH  ENGEL   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #1120  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

LEWIS  A  ENGMAN   1100  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  :  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

PATRICIA  HANAHAN  ENGMAN   1155  I5IH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 _ BRISTOL  MYERS  CO 

CHRISTOPHER  ENGQUISI   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMtRioi' 

M  DALE  ENSIGN   2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW,  #901  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  SINCWIR  OIL  CORPORATION      

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND    1302  I8TH  STREET,  NW    #403  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMIHEE   1726  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

lOHN  M  ERSKINE  JR  ,  1108  LAVACA  SUITE  400  AUSTIN  TX  78701 '...}.  STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

MARTHA  M  ESCUTIA  20  F  STREET  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  lA  R«A 

INGOLF  G  ESOERS  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  I  ESIES  2550  M  SI ,  NW  #770  WASHINGION  DC  20037  

ETHYL  CORPORATION  SUITE  611  1155  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEPHEN  E  EURE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGION  DC  20007 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  COMMISSION  630  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10111 

DAVE  EVANS  ASSOCIATES.  160  N  CAROLINA  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGION  DC  20003 „ 

Do    ■  CREDIT  UNION  NAIL  ASSN  iiic 

Do US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVING  INSTITUTIONS 

DONALD  C  EVANS  IR,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #560  WASHINGION  DC  20002 1  CONSOLIDATED  FOODS  CORP 


CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 


INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCUTHN.  AFLOa.. 

R)R  INDUSTRIES,  INC 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE .. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


1.050  OO 

1.20000 

1.100  OO 

1.145  74 

1.10000 

432  50 

357 

20000 

141.59 

4,50000 


312.S0 


3.111.25 
3,375.00 


66600 
4J75.00 

32600 
2.00000 


12.00000 


14,28125 
9,00000 


37S.00 


50.00 
1.87500 


1.45000 
1,50000 


5,00000 


Exjenditures 


22839 

47  30 

1.20000 

347  14 

8990 
318.86 
93S00 


3.9S7.0S 
1.080.43 


1.572.29 

10596 

1.25501 


277.S0 


859.00 
45.45 


5.00000 


9,999.99 


3,49184 


430.37 

2.968.00 

314,137.27 


13.228.80 


21800 


3S7.20 


1.25000 
6,00000 
2,27200 
1,92500 
8,397  00 
3,00000 
69000 
5,000.00 
4.60000 


9.00000 


2,02500 

400.00 

1,00000 


13.49586 


19.846.28 


1.62500 
14.50000 


42,438  56 

40000 

6500 

37.14500 


2,500.00 


50000 
384  40 


1,250.00 
4.32297 
1,01500 


2.00000 


111.05 


85.13676 


53019 

3.366.00 

26351 


9773 


1061 

70.00 

216.00 

405  30 
218  62 
38340 

"44.'3'3 
844  97 


200.29 


1.66200 
380.00 


174.61 


49.97439 
15532 


4.95000 

5,07007 

42.438  56 

5000 

"7;i'633i 


137  33 

25016 

4.67500 


600.00 


1800 
2.600.00 


ijr 'y 
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Employtr/QKOl 


Do. 

Do 
Do 


DONALD  C  EVWIS.  PC  BOX  1496  SARASOTA  Fl  33577 

lOHd  R  EVANS,  9208  St«N  lOCKS  ROAD  BrHESOA  MD  ?0817 „ 

JOSEPH  0  EVANS,  APARTMENT  214401  LEE  HWV  ARIINGTGNVA  22267""!!"".~"~Z'I' 
RAE  FORKER  EVANS  SUITE  ZIC  1201  PfNNSYLVANlA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004,. 

ROBERT  D  EVANS   1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WlLLIAm  J  EVANS  JR    SUITE  901  1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

FAWN  K  EVENSON   1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  SUITE  900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ELLEN  E  EVES  NEW  litURPMY  RD  AND  CONCORD  PIRE  WILMINGTON  OE  19897 

iEFFREY  P  EVES,  SCOn  PIA2A  PMIIADELPHIA  PA  19113 -. 

KY  P  EWING  JR    1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTOH  OC  20036 „ 

Do 


FRtlGHI  FORWARDERS  INSTITUTE  

OIVMPIA  S  YORK  DEVELOPMENTS  LTD 

OIYMPIA  S  YORK  EQUITY  CORP  

EVANS  INVESTIGATIVE  &  SECURITY  SERVICt 

M£SA  PETROLEUM  CO 

NATIONAL  CORP  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS., 


Do,, 
Dt.. 
Dd. 


WAYNE  S  EWING  ASSOOATED  PfTROlEUM  INDUSTRIES  Of  PA  PC  BOX  925  HAIMIS8UI1G  PA  171M ^ 

ROBBIE  C  EXLEY   ::15  ItTH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - — 

F  P  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  303  UOO  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ™ 

Do        

ROBERT  R  FAHS,  SUITE  20b  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - — -.- 

DALE  W  FALIAI,  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537 - 

F  S  FALLON  JR ,  PO  BOX  888  F  9  ASHLAND  KY  41101 , 

GfODGE  W  FALLTRICX  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 —, — 

THOMAS  B  FARLEY  II   1220  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — 

WILLIAM  T   FARLEY   \\2i,  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  i  COOPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERICA.  PO  BOX  2251  DENVtR  CO  80251 , 

JOHN  W  fAROUHAR   1/50  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ..„ — , 

ROBERT  M  FAROUHAR  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS  iXJEBEC,  CANADA  G6V  6N7 

DAGMAR  T    FARR,  1750  K  STREET,  NW   WASHINGTON  K  20006,, 


HALLMARK  CARDS,  INC - 

AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  SERVOS,  IHC —. 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 

O  AMERICAS,  INC - '■ - 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  iFOR  ARCHIE  BENNETTi - 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  iFOR  ALFRED  C  GLASSELL  JR  ) — 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  iFOR  NORTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  COW) 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BOARD  OF  THE  OTY  Of  tl  PASO.  TX) ., 

I  VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO) 

'  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  „ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYIES 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

CARGILL  INC ....- v 

ANDERSONS 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY,  AIRUNE  &  STEAMSHIP  ttERKS., 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

lUtAfl-CIO — 


CHRISTOPHER  G  FARRAND,  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

MICHAEL  FARRAR   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOStPH  A  FARRELL  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHANIE  T  FARRKW  ?01  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NE   #310  WASHINGTON  OC  20002,. 
PfNELOPt  S  FARTHING  SUITE  415  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,,, 

MARCUS  G  FAUST  sum  880  2121  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

CLINTON  B  FAWCETT  NINE  GREENWAY  PLAZA  HOUSTON  TX  77046 

JANE  FAWCnr HOOVER,  801  18TH  ST,  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  UMP(R  BLDO  D-3  LONG  GtM  H  60049.... 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  I  GUIDANa  SlRVia   114  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10011 

FEDERATION  Of  AMfRICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

FEDERATION  Of  AMCRKAN  HOSPITALS.  SUITE  402  1111  i9TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  SOENTISIS,  307  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 _ .._ 

DONALD  M  FEHR  805  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 ~ 

JOEL  F  FELBMAN,  WW  OfFKIS  Of  SHELDON  I  LONDON  1725  OESALES  STREET  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  6  FELDMAN,  DONOVAN,  LEISURE,  NEWTON  i  IRVINE  1850  K  STRfH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lUDITH  W  FENSTERER  242  E  80TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10O21 • 

FENSTERWALD  i  FENSTERWALD  PC    1000  WILSON  BIVO  SUITE  900  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 , 

EDWARD  I  FERGUS  lOO  GaO  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10292 . 

lAa  FERGUSON  ASSOOAIES.  203  MARYLAND  AVE ,  Ht  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 - ^ 

Do    

Do    - — , 

BeSY  FERGUSON,  1875  EYE  STRtH.NW  SUITE  1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^ 

JOHN  I  FERGUSON  II  ,  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 1. — 

JOHN  L  FESTA  1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - -- 

FIDELITY  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO,  PO  BOX  500  DALUB  IX  75221 .»....„ 

FRED  C  FIELDING.  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 1 _ 

C  H  FIELDS,  600  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ ^ 

GARY  W  FIELDS   1120  CONNEniCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _._ i. 

STEVEN  I  flER  777  I4IH  STREO,  NW,  5TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^-.„ 1 

HERBERT  A  FIERST  610  RING  BLDG  120O  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 J 

MATTHEW  P  FINK,  177b  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

FINIEV  KUMBLE  WAGNER  HEINE  UNDERBERG  MANLEY  i  CASEY,  lOTH  FLOOR  1120  CONNEQICUT  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON 
OC  :5036, 

Do 


FOOD  MAKKETING  INSTUUTt 

DAVIE  SHIPBUILDING  UMITED 

FOOD  MARxriNG  INSTITUTt 

PEABOOY  HOLDING  COMPANY,  INC  „ 
AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 


Recepls 


50000 

40000 

24000 

4.000,00 


EjiDenditures 


7650 
9,50 


78.80646 


28.83540 
251.04108 


101.23 
2.50000 
1.00000 
2.500,00 


AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  MC 

NATIONAL  COMM  AGAINST  REPRESSIVE  LEGIStAT10N„ 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

KENNECOn  CORPORATION      

COASTAL  CORPORATION 

PROaER  S  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PUYERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC  

GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

NATIONAL  NUTRITIONAL  FOODS  ASSOCIATION ,... 

PRUDfNTIAL  BACHE  SECURITIES  INC  

DILLINGHAM  CONSTRUOION  GROUP 

DIUINGHAM  SHIP  REPAIR 


7J4500 

60000 

154.876  10 

300  00 


5000 

50  00 

73  70 

44930 


3543 

4900 

4396 

1.53998 


10990 
30000 

51.263  85 


450.00 
200.60 


3.750.00 

iooo'ijo 
K.91 


1.545.01 
10.00000 


18508 


440.00 
1.00000 


FOSS  LAUNCH  i  TUG  COMPANY.  FOSS  ALASKA  LINE.. 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY „ 

US  BORAX  i  CHEMICAL  COUP 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

GtORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP   — . 

AMERIUN  PAPER  INST,  INC ,..- 


AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION „„„ 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED - 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS      

COUNCIL  Of  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  Of  B,C . 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORP 


Dt.. 

Do.. 

Co.. 

Do.. 

Ob.. 

Dl.. 

Di.. 

Do 

Dc 

Do, 


STEPHEN  A  FWH,  PO  BOX  520783    GfNERAL  MAIL  FAOUTY  MMMI  Fl  33152 ^. 

FINNEGAN  HENDERSON  FARABOW  GARRETT  t,  DUNNER  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

THOMAS  D  FINNIGAN,  OLD  RIOGtBURY  ROAD  SECTION  D228  m«ma«JiVZZZZZZZZl'21 

M  I  FiOCCO,  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 4... 

LAURIE  A  fWRI   1909  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 - *_ 

HICHARO  J  flOWNI  PO  BOX  15278  DENVER  CO  80215 ..... 

fISST  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON   100  FEDfRAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 *... 

RICHARD  L  FISCHER  1000  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,... 

DONALD  W  FISHER  3814  IVANHOE  LANE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 _4._ 

WILLIAM  I  FISHER  BOX  719  DALLAS  TX  75221 _.....„.^ 

WILLIAM  P  FISHER,  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  , 


GOVERNMENT  OF  ANTIGUA  t  BARBUDA 

M/A-COM  INC 

I  MAGNAVOX  GOVERNMENT  & 'industrial  i'liaRONICS  06'!! 

;  POPULATION  CRISIS  COMMinEE   

RCA .. 

STROMBERtCARLSON  CORPORATION „..„ 

TELIABS - 

TELOCATOR  NETWORK  OF  AMERICA 

TRT  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC . 

UNITED  SATELLITE  AQION  

BURGER  KING  CORP 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CO  

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  ASSN 

UNKJN  CARBIDE  CORP 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE., 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PtRSONS 

NORANDA  MINING  INC  


..I... 


lAURI  I  FIT2  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  Ki0007 

Do  -... 

MARY  CLARE  FITZGERAIO  SUITE  900  N  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ™_..,. 

THOMAS  H  FITZPATRICIl,  410  ASYLUM  STREET  HARTFORD  H  06103 ™_ _. 

MILLIARD  J  FJORD  602  MAIN  ST,  #500  CINCINNATI  OH  45202 - _ _ 

JAMES  J  FIANAGAN  25  RESEARCH  DR  WESTBOROUGH  MA  01581 „ 

MICHAEL  FLEMING  SUITE  1010  1300  NORTH  17TH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

FLORIDA  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  200  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

Do  

V{RONK>  HI  flOYD  2001  S  JEFF  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #1107  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

RICHARD  A  FlYE  MCKENNA  CONNER  i  CUNEO  1575  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVID  H  fOERSTER  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  J  FOGARTY  2029  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ,„. „ 

CORNELIUS  J  FOIEY  IR  ,  1440  MAIN  STREET  WAITHAM  MA  02254 _„ _ 

FOLEY  LARONER  HOUABAUCH  1  JACOBS.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AV£ .  NW  WASHINEION  K  20006- 

Do _ _.. 

Do    „ _ 

R  0  fOlSOM  I3I7  F  STWn.  NW,  #400  WASHINCION  X  20004 


.^ 


STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) „ 

AMERICAN  GROUP  PRACTICE  ASSN,  INC — 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION      ~-, 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

GRAY    i   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTL.    INC    (FOR    GOVERNMENT   Of 

CANADA) 
GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTIRNATHNAI.  INC  (FOR  REPU8UC  OF 

HAITI  ,i 

GDIEMBE  ASSOCIATES,  INC .:i — 

AMERICAN  PfTROlEUM  INSTITUTE _ 

OHIO  RIVER  CO ; ~..." 

NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  SERVCE  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

JACKSONVILLE  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY ....- 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK  CORP ~ ,- 

BRUNSWICK  CORP _ _ 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE .. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN. 


39600 

5.00001 
75000 
7.875  00 
60000 
2.84000 
20,700,00 
10.27500 


1.545.01 
10.00000 

2.50961 
11881 


15600 
24999 


2,7501)0 
5,000.00 
1,300.00 

1.75000 

13.12500 

40  J8 


3js;.oo 
moo 

23.6(000 


1.293  08 
68000 
1.12149 
1.386.00 
1.30308 


1J05.0O 


3.00000 

2.00000 


4.625.00 
4«1.15 


ijoaiieo 

251.00 


NATIONAL  SOOETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 

MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

INVESTORS  MORTGAGE  INSURANO  00 -..- 

lAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANCE  CORP , 

VGS  CORtWATION „ 

R  DUFFY  WALL  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  FRHPORT  MCMORAN,  INC) 

.  R  DUFFY  WALL  i  ASSOOATES  INC  (FOR  LIFE  Of  VIRGINIA,  ET  AL) 

,  R  DUFFY  WALL  i  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SCHUIMAN  MANAGEMENT  001 . 


450,00 


3.000.00 
65160 


4.30000 
5.700.00 
8.94400 


2.17600 
11700 
31.73 
24080 
32860 
80500 
700 


2,209.50 


37.40 


150.00 
15000 


37.00 


1J94.64 
107.85 


2.00000 
500J0 
65000 

4,900.00 


250.00 
250.00 


77282 


60000 

1049 

450 

22075 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11145 


Otganizalion  oi  Individual  Filing 

Employer  Oient 

Receipts 

Expendilufes 

Do         

R    DUFFY  WALL  S  ASSXIATES,  INC  (FOR   VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of 

AMERICA  1 

250  00 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE,  1750  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

S.000.00 

FOODSERVICE  t.  LODGING  INST   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGT()N  DC  26606       . . . 

(»R0ON  FORBES  303  HANOVER  BLDG    480  CEDAR  ST  8T  PAUL  MN  55101 

MINNESOTA  RAILROADS , 

C  S  S  WHOLESALE  GRXERS,  INC - 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

1.050.00 

' "*"* 

LAURENCE  S  FORDHAM  FOLEY   HOAG  4  EllOI  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109 

DONALD  D  FOREMAN,  13716  E   WELLINGTON  COURT  BURNSVILLE  MN  55337 '.; 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION  PO  BOX  95385  ATUNIA  GA  30347 

66397 
36601 

250  25 

FORESI  INDUSTRIES  COMMinEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  &  TAXATION,   1250  CONNECfiCUT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  ',                                               """ 

MARK  A  FORMAN  SUITE  600  S  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 1  UNION  PACIFIC  CORP 

36601 

625M 

87500 

54300 

4.000.00 

5ALLI!  H   FORMAN,  1825  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006        

LUISE  FORSEIH,  3055  OLD  HIGHW.'.Y  8  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440 J'.  ".  "".". 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO  INC 

MEDTRONIC   INC 

1 893  83 

RICHARD  C  fORIUNA,  2916  STEPHENSON  PL    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20015        

HAZARXUS  WASTE  TREATMENT  CnilNOI 

4.000,00 

EBERT  f   FOURNACE   3706  EAION  RD    NW  CANTON  OH  44708     i  AMERICAN  flECTRfC  POWER  SFflVICF  (SrP           

ALBERT  A  FOX  JR     1150  CONNECTICUT  AVt    NW   #  700  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ALLIED  CORP     „..„... '. '. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

205.00 

i'M'si 

am 

ALLAN  FOX  KAVE  SCHOLER  FIERMAN  HAYS  S  HANDLER  1575  1  STREET,  NW.  #1150  WASHtNGTON  X  26665 

,„„Po                                                                       '  AMFRICAN  SXIAL  HEALTH  ASSN 

ERIC  R  FOX,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

APPLE  COMPUTER  CORP 

DAVID  E   FRANASIAK,  1615  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062 

CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSXIATION  OF  AMERICA 

NCR  CORP 

33173 
50  50 

roUGLAS  L  FRANCISCO,  1101  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „..    . 

ALFRED  S  FRANK  JR    SUITE  320  1140  I9IH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _- _ 

PETER  M  FRANK,  SUITE  906  1625  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

KERRMCGEE  CORP                   

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN   INC , 

2.50000 
20000 
1.899  80 
1.50000 
10.37500 
450.00 
4.45800 
4.837,50 

1.194,58 

DAVID  C  fRANKIL   1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006             

WALTER  L  PRANKUND  JR  ,  1717  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS  604  SOLAR  BUILDING  1000  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26636 

9710 

AMERICAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

28224 

CHARLES  W  FRANZ,  1133  19TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MCI  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP                

4883 

MARIAN  C  FRANZ   2121  DECATUR  PLACE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20008     

CHARLES  L   FRAZIER  475  L  ENFANT  PLAZA,  SW   #2250  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  A  WORLD  PEACE  TAX  fUNO 

13800 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIZATION 

4  00183 

ROBERT  M  FREDERICK   1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

FREDERICK  SERVICE  GROUP   102  W  CHURCH  STREET  FREDERICK  MO  21701 _ 

ANN  lODO  FREE   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN .. 

COMMON  CAUSE „ 

400,00 
7.258,99 
3.827,00 

D  MICHAL  FREEDMAN  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  0   FREEMAN,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE  ,  NW    #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ...    .  .. 

LEWIS  R  FREEMAN  JR    605  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005        

U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSXIATIONS. _ 

SXIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY ....„ 

27,00 

MARV  ANN  FREEMAN   777  MTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

8000 

PAULA  A  FREER,  1800  M  ST    NW  #975  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RONNA  FREIBERG,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26667 

GRAY  J  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  AMERK>iN  IRON' 

&  STEEL  INSTITUTE  1 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAL  INC   iFOR  ASARCO  INCi 

.    ........... 

Do 

Do 

GRAY  S  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    BROWNING-' 
FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  INC  1 

GRAY  S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   BUDD  COMPA- 
NY! 

GRAY   S   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATION   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    iFOR    COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICOi 

GRAY  i  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATION  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    FINANCIAL 
INVESTMENT  ASSXIATES  INCi 

GRAY   S   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATION   INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR    NATIONAL 
BRAOOaSTING  COMPANY 

GRAY  &  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INT  L    INC   (FOR    SALOMON  BROTHERS, 
INC) 

GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  SANTA  FE  CORP' 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

GRAY    S   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATION   INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR'   SHAKLEE 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY    I    CO    PUBLIC    COMMUNICATION    INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR    STROM 

BREWERY  COl 
GRAY   i   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATION   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    TOBACCO 

INSTITUTE) 
GRAY   S   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATION   INTERNATIONAL    INC     iFOR    WARNER 

COMMUNICATIONS) 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST   INC     

"" 

Do 

Bo 

Do 

VERRICK  0  FRENCH   1000  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

650.00 

4000 

SARA  HAMRIC  FREUND,  260  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10016                                                            

GEORGE  L   IRICK,  DELAWARE  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  20  E  DIVISION  ST  MVER  DE  19901  

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST    „ „ 

SUSAN  FRIDY   1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201                                                              

NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED 

2.490.00 

FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIVER  S  KAMPELMAN  SUITE  1000  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

Do 

ASSINIBOINE  TRIBE       

CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE    

5,292.00 

3569 

Do. ,. _ 

Do 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  CLUB,  INC ,..„ 

XYON,  LIMITED ' _„ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

1.347.00 
3.220.00 

ren'ob" 

790.00 

3090 
3320 

Do „ _            

Do „. „ _ ;.::;";r 

MICCOSUKEt  TRIBE  OE  INDIANS  Of  FLORIDA „    

NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE _ 

PUEBLO  OF  LACUNA    

SCHENLEY  INDUSTRIES  INC 

23  40 

Do "  ■ ■■■■■■ 

Do „    .  

4661 
35  45 
234  65 

Do „_ " "•■■ 

Do " 

SENECA  NATION  OF  INDIANS „ „ 

UNIVERSAL  MARITIME  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

5.328.00 

34  24 

Do  " "■■■ " 

RONALD  A  FRIED,  2000  L  STREET,  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ORION  SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

5.600.00 

35000 

MAX  L  FRIEDERSXRF   700  ANDERSON  HILL  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577                                                         '      ' 

PEPSICO  INC                                      

19944 

PHILIP  P  FRIEDLANDER  JR    1250  EYE  SIREEI   NW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  26665 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RETREADERS  ASSN „ 

COUSHAnA  TRIBE  OF  LOUISIANA 

50000 

FRIEDMAN  i  MANN    PC     3315  QUESADA  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20015 

JAMES  M  FRIEDMAN   /DO  TERMINAL  TOWER  CLEVELAND  OH  «4I13 

aEVEUND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO  

18.000,00 
21,60840 
8.140  00 

1859  4? 

Dc                                                                                                                                           

GAY  H  FRIEDMANN,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW   #717  WASHINGTON  X  20036     

FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  lEGlSUTION   245  2N0  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL-ENERGY  BALANCE 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  GAS  CO 

1,549  29 

260  52 

20  698  45 

FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS  INC  WO  FIRST  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  X  20001                                               '     ' 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE   519  SW  THIRD   #810  PORTLAND  OR  97204    

9,000.00 

39.36 

187  50 

400,00 

5.001,00 

5.700,00 

300,00 

2.000.00 

15.500,00 

41,25 

27"7".»' 

7,993  09 
978  36 

JWEN  V  FRISBV   900  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006        '                

CHASE  'MANHATTAN  BANK,  N  A 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

NEW  BEDFORD  SEAFXD  COUNCIL,  INC „ 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN                   

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

16  46 

SUSAN  T  FRITSCHLER,  1111  19TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 "■"■" " 

ALLYN  M   FRinS,  5006  N   34TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 

217  36 
24801 

CHARLES  H  FRinS   1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

3500 

CHARLES  H  FRITZEl  499  S  CAPITOL  ST    SE   #401  WASHINGTON  X  20663 

23000 

JEFFREY  FRITZLEN,  1120  20IH  STREET,  NW,  #600-8  WASHINGTON  X  20036,,, 

UNION  PACIFIC  nORP „ . 

KAISER  FOUNDATION  HEALTH  PLAN,  INC „ 

CONSOLIDATED  CAPITAL  EQUITIES  CORP 

CRYSTAL  OIL  COMPANY                                                 . 

HOTEL  INVESTORS  TRUST 

RICHARD  B  FROH  SUITE  1014  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

5133 

FULBRIGHI  i  JAWORSKI   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  26636  ,, , 

Do 

6i5 

Do _ _ 

Do „ „ ;.. 

".... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  MC 

57 

Do „ "'   ■" 

RIGGS  NATIONAL  CORP       

SAMUEL  GARY  OIL  PRODUCER,  INC _„ 

SANTA  ANITA  REALTY  ENTERPRISES  INC 

i'Mm 

SOD  00 
57  88 

Do ■  ■":        " 

Do " 

CUUDIA  R  FUOUAY,  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  #400  WASHINGTON  X  imi    

NATIONAL  FOOD  PRXESSORS  ASSN 

500.00 

24  50 

JOSEPH  F   FURLONG,  284  SOUTH  AVENUE  POUGHKEEPSIE  NV  12601 

CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CORP,, 

)AVID  H  F\XK  SUITE  5?0  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

GPU  SERVICE  CORPORATION  _ 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION   AFL-CIO 

4.750.00 
3.000.00 
1.200.00 
1.75000 

59082 

MARC  P  GABOR  i0:5  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016                 

27830 

TERRY  GABRIFLSON,  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW   #320?  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  CO 

TRAVEL  S  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POUCV  COUNOt 

MEAT  PRICE  INVESTIGATORS  ASSN 

JAMES  E  GAFFIGAN  SUITE  607  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lOHN  G  GAINi  ALSTON  i  BIRO  1900  M  STREET   NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  26636 

NORMAN  S  GAINES  2550  M  ST    NW   #770  WASHINGTON  X  2003' 
OE  H   GALIS  PO  BOX  1100  SLOTE  1455  AVON  PARK  FL  33825  

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC  

2.20000 

40651 

MARK  I    GALLAGHER    1707  L  ST    NW    #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _.       ... 

KARL  (iALLANT  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 

URRY  GALLO   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036        .                                      

NATIONAL  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  LIFE  AMENDMENT,  INC „ 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM                        „ _ 

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN           

6.052.00 
3.000.00 

3.71400 
624  52 

HARRY  GANOERSON  PO  BOX  871  CHARLOnSVILLE  VA  22902 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  SERVICES  CORP  _ 
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WILLIAM  R  GANStR  JR    1804  FOLSE  DR  METAIRlt  LA  /0002 

NICOLE  GARA,  \\\1  NOSIH  19TH  STREET  NW   #30€  ARLINGIOH  V*  22209 

HARRY  D  GARBER  1285  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 _ -..,. 

DAVID  MCLANE  GARDINER,  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,S£  WASWKGTOII  K  20003 — 

GARDNER  CARTON  t,  OOUOAS.  18/5  I  SI .  NW  WASWNGTOH  DC  20006 

Do „ - ~ - 

Bo ■■•••~'~~ • ••■•■—•" ■■'■■"■■~;""";""""~!"""'"""""""Ii;z;!!I!Z""!! 

SHERVYIN  GARDNER   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  SUITE  800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 _ _. 

EDWARD  A  GARMAIZ  2210  UKE  AVE  BALTIMORE  MD  21213 -. 

I   JUNE  GARVIN,  OHIO  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  88  E  BROAD  SUITE  1960  COIUMBUS  OH  43215. 

W  BRADFORD  GARY   lOJO  17TH  STREET,  NW,  »1126  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^. 

MARY  A  GARZA  PO  BOX  1527;7   5B  7  IRVING  TX  75015       — 

GAS  APPLIANCE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC    1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  OR  MHJNGnM  V*  2220S.. 

LILLIAN  B  GASMN   1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ,. 

PHILIP  GASTEYER   •.T]<i  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  SUITE  801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAYNE  GATHERS   19:5  H  STREET  NW   #50/ WASHINGTON  DC  20006 4- 

GEARY  STAHL  S  SPENCER  280C  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 

MARGARET  L  GEHRES   IS?!  I  STREET  NW   #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 *. 

RONALD  L  GEIGLE   1030  15TH  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  . 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN    

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTl.... 
EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOfTY  Of  TH{  Ui.. 

SIERRA  aUB ~ 

nc  COKMUNICATIONS,  INC   -. 

EDWARD  NINES  HIMBEII  CO ~~ 

R  A  COMPANY 

MIDCON  CORP   

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  WC 

BALTIMORE  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO .• 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

BAXTER  IRAVENOL  LABORATORIES.  INC 

ZAIECORP 


ROBERTO  GELARDI  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RD   #500  D  ATLANTA  GA  30342 -., 

MORTON  A  GELLER   '.30  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110      

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  1400  K  STREET  NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ., 
GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN    SUITE  2401  200  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016..., 

FRED  J  GENTILE   195  MONTAGUE  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 -.., 

lOtIN  GENTILLE,  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  :000€ 

CLAIRE  M  GEOGHEGAN,  415  2ND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

NANCY  WHORTON  GEORGE,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  SW.  #400  WASHWGTOII  K  20003 


MIERICAN  BAR  ASSN 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIOHl 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

OTltS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  CABLE  POUCY 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE         

HEALTH  INDUSTRY  MANUFAOURERS  ASSOCIATION 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOt) 

,  FIRST  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  BOSTON 


Do 


GEORGE  W  GEPHART  PO  BOX  1475  BALTIMORE  MD  21203 

lOSEPH  G  GERARD,  918  ISTH  ST,  NW   #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

LOUIS  GEHBER,  1925  X  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

DANIEL  R  GERKIN   1575  I  STREET  NW   #525  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

LLEWELLYN  H  GERSON  425  13TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001... 
PHYLLIS  H  GERSTELL,  1850  X  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  . 


CHRIS  GERSTEN  111  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW   #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DOROTHY  F  GEVINSON,  801  18TH  STREET  NW  #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  N  GIAIMO  199  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST,  SW  SUITE  110  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

Do  

WAiNE  GIBBENS   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANNE  MARIE  GIBBONS  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

GIBSON  DUNN  t  CRUTCHER.  1776  G  SIRffT.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Oo       


I  BROOHIYII  UNWN  GAS  CO 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRAHORS  OF  AMERICA     

AMERICAN  COUNOL  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TELECQMMUNICATIOHS.. 

CELERON 

TRANSCO.  INC 

BALTIMORE  GAS  I  tlEORIC  00 

AMERICAN  FURWTURt  MANUFACTURtRS  ASSN 

COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA 

MINING  f.  RECLAMATON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA : 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNOL  Of  TH£  US.  INC _ 

AMERItAN  COUNOl  Of  Uft  INSURANCt,  INC 

AMERK^N  ISRAEL  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  COdllll 

PROaER  &  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

AETNA  LIFE  I  CASUALTY 

INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CONNECTKUT 

MID  CONTINENT  OIL  &  GAS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN _.. 

ASSOCIATED  SPECIALTY  CONTRAaORS,  INC 


Do 
Do 
Do. 


WILLIAM  G  GIERY,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAM  L  GIFFORD.  600  MARYUNO  AVENUE  SW   #520  WASHINGTON  K  20024. 

RICHARD  GILBERT,  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

MICHAEL  GILDEA,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

lOHN  E  GILES.  1600  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 » 

NEAL  P  GILLEN.  1725  X  STREET,  NW   #1210  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  GIIMARTIN  SUITE  500  2010  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.., 
GINN  4  EDINGTON  INC   121  SOUTH  COIUMBUS  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 , 

Do    

Do 


Dg.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dg.. 

Do 


STUART  M  GINSBERG,  1101  17TH  STREET  NW  #1002  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GINS8URG  FELDMAN  WEIL  4  BRESS.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ „.. 

GERARD  GIOVANIELLO   777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

BRENOAM  GIRTON  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 _^ 

MCHAEL  J  aUFFRIDA,  SUITE  450  600  MARYLAND  AVE  .  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

SOL  GLASNER,  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CUUOE  R  GLAZE,  815  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

UW  OFFICES  OF  IHOS  90  BROAD  STREET   #500  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO4 _ 

ROBERT  GlEASON  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lAMES  T  GlENN.  310  WASHINGTON  BUIDING  15TH  STREET  S  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

OUBAl  USA.  INC.  GLOBAL  HOUSE  1823  JEFFERSON  PLACE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do 


lERE  W  GLOVER  1725  K  STREET,  NW,  #308  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GNAU  CARTER  JACOBSEN  4  ASSOC  INC.  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

Oo „ 

Dp ; 

Do... 

Di .._ 

Di.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

0».. 

Do.. 

Di.. 

Ot.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Oo 


••T"" 


RICHARD  P  GODWIN.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119 

A  JAMES  GOIATO  1701  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  , 

DONNA  Gao,  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HARVEY  S  GOID   1015  15TH  ST    NW,  #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

GOLDBERG  S  SPECTOR,  1920  N  STREET,  NW   #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 
HOWARD  S  GaOBERG   1225  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


COOPERATIVE  FOR  AMERCAN  RELIEF  EVERYWHERE.  INC  (CARt) 

FEDERATION  OF  AP(>AR£L  MANUFACTURERS 

INSURANa  ASSN  Of  CONNEaK:UI 

MECHANCAl  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

FOODSERVICE  i  LODGING  INST ...... 

GPU  NUaEAR  CORP 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN 

Afn:io 

MOTKIN  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC - 

AMERICAN  COnON  SHIPPERS  ASSN - — 

PUNNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMERCA.  IC. 

GULFSTREAM  AEROSPAa  CORP 

HERCULES  INC 

LOCKHEED-GEORGIA  COMPANY „ „ .._.. 

MECHANCAl  TECHNOLOGY,  INC 

PfiOFESSKWAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  INC  

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN       

COAL  OIL  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO   

NATIONAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOCIATKJN 

,  SPERRY  CORPORAnON    

I  BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS ;— 

INTERNAIWNAl  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOCIATION.  AFL«) 

1  INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOCIATION.  AflOtt 

CSX  CORPORAIWN 

FAHUC.  LTD 

KOMATSU  LTD   

KYOCERA  CORPORATION _ 

MAZAK  CORPORATION 

SERVICE  STATION  DEALERS  Of  AMERICA 

AMURCON  CORPORATION 

(  BE/IAK  COMPANY „_ 

BKOUNTY  OONSORTHIM 

CAC  ASSOCIATES ^ 

DETROIT  i  MACHNAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

ClOBAL  COMMUNCATWNS 

GRAM)  TRAVERSE  OEVELOPMENT.  INC 

I  INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN.  MC _ 

JOHN  COOIEY  CONSTRUaiON  CO 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS _ - 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND - - -... 

NETCO „ ~. 

POTTER  INSTRUMENT  CO ,  INC 

PRIMARK  CORPORATION — 

RJX  CONSTRUaiON  COMPANY 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS.  INC 

SAFLOK -.... 

SANDERS  CORPORATWN „ 

US  MANUFAaURING  COMPANY 

URBAN  REVITALIZATION.  INC -...- 

I  BECHTEL  CIVIL  S  MINERALS.  INC 

H«R  BLOCK  INC  _ __ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  ...„ 

!  VELSICa  CHEMICAL  CORP 


2.50000 


600.00 
7.56945 


ISOOO 
2.40000 
3.000.00 


1.12000 


40000 

7,214  00 

224  68 

8,000  00 
1,00000 


INOO 


9.47600 


5.4tS41 


1,50000 

192  60 

1,00000 

2,00000 


1.317  00 


9.375.00 

3.75000 

1.36200 

50000 


420.00 


55000 

1,222  00 

13,607  49 

55000 

24,33333 

590.59 

1.500.00 


7.00000 
4,583  00 
6.00000 
4,50000 
3.000.00 


Do 


RONALD  L  GOLDFARB  GOlDf  ARB  SINGER  5  AUSTERN  918  16TH  STREET.  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

PATRICIA  R  GOLDMAN  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

JACK  GOLODNER  815  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RUTH  M  GOITZER   1 785  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  GONELLA.  SUITE  200  112  FIRST  STREET  SE  WWASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RUTH  G0N2E.  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

CHARUS  E  GOOOELL.  KING  i  SPALDING  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 .. 
Do _ 


..;  EQUATORIAL  COMMUNICATIONS  SERViaS 

lOGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR   SOCIETE  NATIONAIE  DETUOE  ET  DE  CONST  DE 
MOTEURS  0  AVIATION  1 

.DGAINTl  INC     FOR  SOFREAVIA)  „.... 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS,  INC - 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN  

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  Afl-Oa 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

..1  ASSOCIAIKIN  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

..|  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN     , 

..I  DGA  HOI  INC  ;FOR  SOfREAVlAi _ 

..|  DGA  INTL.  INC  |FOR  SNECMA) 

ilHOMSONGF  INC        „ 


1.000.00 


2.500.00 


2.00000 


7ja.«5 
3.000.00 


2500 
14300 


600 

2.018.83 

■■3J24.52 


5000 


1%97 
1000 


4.031 31 
9,47600 


934  45 
192  60 


30000 


49  50 


4.00 


204  00 


452  53 

1.203  30 

42.00 

4688 


7814 


4688 
2344 
4688 


460.16 


17.73 
34057 


22160 
2.14100 


42871 

4.022  65 

1,204  78 

84993 

500.00 


24,60810 
3610 


5175 
108.90 
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EipenditufK 


GOODWIN  PROCTER  4  HOAR  28  STATE  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02109 

ROBERT  F  GOODWIN,  1850  K  ST ,  NW,  SUITE  275  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

DOUGLAS  GORDON  SUITE  400  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005...!'"! 

IRMGARD  GORDOS,  GREENWOOD  10  GREENVILLE  NY  12083  

BRENDA  J  GORE  SUITE  2600  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

GORGE  DEFENSE  LEAGUE   PO  BOX  780  STEVENSON  WA  98648  

MILLICENI  GORHAM  SUITE  400E  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

DAVID  W  GORMAN  807  MAINE  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  

JAMES  0  GORMLEY   1400  K  STREn  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  I  GOULD  JR ,  SUITE  805  1625  EYE  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '". 

GOVERNMENT  REUTIONS  ASSOCIATES  INC  ,  SUITE  401  1629  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

HUGH  J  GOWNLEY,  1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ! 

EOMOND  GRABER,  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

JOHN  R  GRAFF,  SUITE  330  1025  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      Z "Z" 

GRAHAM  4  JAMES,  SUITE  1200  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  E  GRAHAM,  MCDERMOn  WILL  4  EMERY  1850  K  STREH,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LAWRENCE  T  GRAHAM,  1819  L  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EDWARD  S  GRANDIS.  218  D  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  " 

WILLIAM  W  GRANT   SUITE  710  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lAMES  L  GRANUM   920  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  AFl-CIO  CLC   1900  L  STREET  NW  V»«(iJNG;fON'bc'20di36'' 
KARLA  I  GRAUE   1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ' 
RUTH  P  GRAVES,  SUITE  500  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

THOMAS  P  GRAVES  410  IITH  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  

JAMES  A  GRAY   7901  WESTPARK  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102  

ROBERT  K  GRAY,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON'  DC  20607 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 

MEREDITH  CORP 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN  . 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

TRW,  INC  


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

ST  REGIS  PAPER  CO    

KAISER  STEEL  CORP     

GILMORE  STEEL  CORP 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  (FOR  SNECMA) 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACTIONS.. 
NEPTUNE  ORIENT  LIN;S  LTD 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE    „ 

UTAH  INTL.  INC ,        .  

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION _. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


4000 
37500 


1.000.00 


6.654  44 
23.50 


11.965  20 

2,53500 

40000 

1.20000 

333  00  ! 

5640 

1.000.00 


15539 
24  66 
90000 
10.01300 
33300 


1.55562 
834  60 


Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do  . 


JOHN  F  GRAYBEAL,  SUITE  1000  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MARK  E   GRAYSON   I20I  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

SAMUEL  A  GRAYSON  PO  BOX  1745  BOISE  ID  83701 

GREAT  AMERICAN  RESERVE  INSURANCE  CO  2020  LIVE  OAK  P  0  BOX  388  DALLAS  tX  75221  ' 

GREATER  WASHINGTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  1129  20TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  R  GRECO  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

DONALD  R  GREELEY   1101  17TH  ST    NW   #307  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '. 

GEORGE  R  GREEN,  1750  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
JAMES  W  GREEN,  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
LAURA  MARIE  GREEN,  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 
LEON  GREEN  JR ,  2101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
ROY  G  GREEN   1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW   #801  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


JANE  E   GREENBAUM,  SUITE  210  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ALLEN  GREENBERG,  SUITE  708  2000  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ELDON  V  C  GREENBERG,  GALLOWAY  4  GREENBERG  1725  EYE  STREE  NW  #601  WASHINGTON'  iic'  20006 

LOUISE  S  GREENFIELD,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003     . . 

ROBERT  GREENSTEIN  236  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002     


NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  INC 

WASHINGTON  PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRICTS' ASSN,  INC 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR    AMERICAN 

IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    AMERKIW 

MARITIME  ASSN) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    AMERICAN 

TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   ANEUTRONIX. 

INC) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  ASARCO  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  BATUS) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    BEVERLY 

ENTERPRISES) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INr    (FOR    BROWNING- 
FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  INC  ) 
GRAY    4    CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR    BUDO 

COMPANY) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    CANADIAN 

ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE  i 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   COLLEGE  Of 

AMER  PATHOLOGISTS) 
GRAY  i  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO  I 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    RAMZI  k 

DALLOUL) 
GRAY  4   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    EL   PASO 

NATURAL  GAS  CO) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    I  FOR    ELECTRONC 

INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  JAPAN) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES  INC) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    GENERAL 

TELEPHONE  4  ELECTRONICS) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    GRAY  AND 

COMPANY) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    GRUMMAN 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    HEALTH 

INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA) 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    I  FOR   HRH  PRINCE 

TALAL  BIN  ABDUL  AZIZ  AL  SAUDi 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC   iFOR  HTB  CORPORA- 
TION) 
GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL     INC     I  FOR     JOINT 

MARITIME  CONGRESS  1 

MARTIN  BAKER  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY  LTD   

GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MERRl'U 

LYNCH  aPITAL  INVESTMENTS) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MOTOROLA. 

INC) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COALITION) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    NATIONAL 

BROADCASTING  CO  INC  i 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   (»MMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    I  FOR    QUIXOTE 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   REPUBLIC  Of 

TURKEY  I 
GRAY  4  (a    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR   SALEN  DRY 

aRGO,  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    NCHOLAS 

SALGO) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    SHAKLEE 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY    4    CO    PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR    STROH 

BREWERY  CO) 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE)  . . 

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   US   BAW- 

NOTE) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    WARNER 

COMMUNICATIONS; 
FOLEY  LARDNER  HOLLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR  LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANCE  CORP). .. 

HILL  4  KNOWLTON,  INC 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


1.00000 

38.000.00 

1.000  00 


6.076.95 
80500 


50000 


44685 


40.21400 


7695 
25.00 


BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

CELANESE  CORP 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMMTTTEE 

CLEAN  COAL  COALITION,  INC  

U  S   LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

HALLMARK  CARDS  INC   

I  HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP , 

i  SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN.  INC 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

CENTER  ON  BUDGET  4  POLICY  PRIORITIES.. 


5.000.00 

1.500.00 

450.00 


80000 

"U27'6b" 


566 

4.50000 

3.12500 

706  29 


11,16158 


1.13566 
30930 


28200 


1.15828 
6b!M 


/-/^ivT/-^  r»  irccirAiVT  A  I      Di:/^rMjr\       Ur^I  TCP 
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Mi  W  GWtNWOOO.  612  HOGE  BLOa  SUTTIE  W»  98104 

JOHN  M  GKER.  1900  L  STRtH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

SMWOERS  Oaca  to  box  2628  HOUSTON  IX  77001   

CHUUS  0  GRfGOdY   1201  PtMNSnVANIA  AVH    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  

man  GKiwin  i726i«si  #704 Washington dc 20036 

JOHN  0  GRfGONY  AUSTIN  i  LEWIS  l5?9  'MKl  STREET.  PC  BOX  11208  OXUMBIA  %  29211 

WIILIAM  G  GREIf   1155  15THST    KW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RANDALL  GRIFFIN   1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

TOM  W  GRIFFITH.  SUITE  100  1448  DUKE  SI  AlEXANDWA  VA  22314 — 

MAM  N  GRIFFITHS.  1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JACK  GRMES,  8100  OAK  STREET  DUNN  LOfMNG  VA  22027.. , ,  ,„j-.,i  .hTnii?iiiii TKiOi 

NOmUN  E  GRIMM  )R .  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 !  *!lE^f*l^™J'8'J.E^ 


WASHINGTON  RAILROAD  ASSN 

GflAF>HIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION.  AflOO,  ttC. — . 

ENTU,  INC ■■-■ 

HILL  AND  KNOWIION,  INC  (FOR  T  RAMIRti  AND  COMPANY,  MC)  — 

ERIS*  IHOUSIRY  COUNCIl — 

NATWNAl  MUlTlfAMILY  HOUSING  FINANO  ASSN „ 

BRISTOL  MYFRS  CO _ ~. 

AMEBICAN  GAS  ASSN 

NAIIONAl  RURAL  LEHER  CARRIERS'  ASSN _ - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN „. — 


ASSOCIATION  OF  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


0(M  GmWVAC.  1300  NOOTH  17TH  STREET  SUITE  300  ARUNGTON  VA  22209  

GWCflW  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC   SUITE  800  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 '„„„.,,«« iy«nvMfi.Tiri»n4N«  ■IFRVITF 

HOWARD  M  GROEDFl   1000  TOTOMAC  STREET,  NW.  #302  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 - SI'?''Jt'S?c^?^5 '  '^°*^  ^^^^ 

am  EGCERS  4  PRICE   550  WEST  7TH  AVENUE,  #1250  ANCHORAGE  AX  99501 •^.o.r..  octdac,.,,   ,^ 

GROOM  J  NORDBIRG.  1775  PtNNSYlVAWA  AVENUE,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


Do.. 

to... 

Ob... 

0*... 

Oi>.. 

Ik.. 

Do.. 

Od.. 

Dt.. 

Do. 

D>. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 


AMERICAN  PETROFIN;,,  INC 

AD  HOC  GROUP  ON  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  TAXATION  Of  PENSION  fUNDS.. 

AETNA  LIFE  t  CASUALTY 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY ^ 

BAXTER  TRAVENOL  WBORATODIES,  INC 

COIOHADO-UTE - 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY — 

ELI  UlLY  AND  COMPANY 

!  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURAHK  SOCIETY  Of  THE  U.i - -. 

GLOBAL  MARINE.  INC — 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  t  CO ~ ■.-.• 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  AMERICA 

GULF  Oil  CORP — 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY . 


MVW  B  GROSS.  PO  DRAWER  1120  lACKSON  MS  39265 — 

NHA  G  GROSS  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 -...- — 

JEROME  GROSSMAN   11  BEACON  ST  BOSTON  MA  02108 - 

JOHN  R  GROUNDWATER  JR    1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD.  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

WAITER  B  GRUB8S,  PC  BOX  841  ABILENE  TX  79604 

JOHN  I  GRUPENHOfF  SUITE  306  10000  FAILS  ROAO  TOTOMAC  MO  20854 ~ 

Do 

lAMcs E  Guii»ro¥.'i7»'i»ciK'e^ 

Do - — 

Do 

JEROME  R  Gui>H.'i604ksi7NW«iASHli«iT0ii'Ki«^ 

Do - - 

GUN  OWNERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC    5881  LEESBURG  PIKE   #204  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

DAVID  GUSKY   1016  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036        

SUSAN  L  GUSTAFSON  3111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

ROBERT  F  GUTHRIE  #608  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DANA  W  HAAS  1112  N  STAFFORD  STREET,  #&I  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

JAMES  M  HAttlNG.  1909  K  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 _.., 

CRAIG  HAttLER.  412  FIRST  ST.  SE  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

LOYD  HACKLERrieirH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2b0«'" 

CHARLES  W  HACXNE*  IR     15TH  i  M  SIS    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  F  HADOAD  924  WEST  END  AVE    #91  NEW  YORK  NY  10025 

THOMAS  M  HAGAN,  1510  AMERK^N  BANK  lOWER  AUSTIN  TX  78701 -.„ 

THOMAS  M  HAGEDORN   1201  S  JEFF-DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #301  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

ANN  HAGEMANN  1150  IHH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -..., 

BRUCE  N  HAHN  9300  LIVINGSTON  RD  WASHINGTON  DC  20022 -.. 

IHOMAS  F  HAIRSTON,  SUITE  760  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...„... 
HA1.E  AND  DORR.  SUITE  807  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  ....... 

to _.-.- 


NEW  YORK  CITY  TEACHERS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OCEAN  DRILLING  4  EXPLORATION  CO ... 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY „.. 

I  PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANQ  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

READING  i  BATES  CORTORATION 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  COMPANY _ 

TRAVELERS 

UNION  TEXAS  PHROLEUM 

WESTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  TEAMSTERS  PENSION  TRUST  FUND 

I  WESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  COItP 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

I  COUNCIL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORID 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC 

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO 


38.00000 


4.35000 
4,37500 


45,00000 

3,00000 

7,02300 

200.00 


12500 


200.00 


10000 


200.00 


20000 
30000 
20000 
20000 
10000 
20000 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  DERMATOtOCY 

AMERON  GASTROENTEROLOGICAL  ASSN  

. ,  AMERICAN  SOOETY  FOR  GASTROINTESTINAl  ENDOSCOPY., 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  CANCER  INSTITUTES 

..;  COOLEYS  ANEMIA  FOUNDATION 

.    BASF  WYANDOnE  CORP 

.    BELL  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON 

..  KMS  FUSION,  INC . 

..,  TANO  CORPORATION 

.1  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN _ 

..'  SMALL  BUSINESS  lEGISWIIVE  COUNOL _ 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMFIOYEES... 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN. 


to. 

to. 
to 
to 
to. 


HAIE  fOUNOATWN  422  FIRST  STREET  SE   #208  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

RANDOIPH  M  HALE   1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

BEVERLY  HAIEM  4H  HIGHPOINT  DR  COCA  FL  32926 

HALEY  BADE R  4  TOHS  SUITE  500  2000  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 
CHERYL  A  HALEY  Hi  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 
MARTIN  HAIEY  COMPANIES.  1015  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

to 

to 


...-i_. 
.~i.,_ 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROftSSIONAl  EMPIOYEES,  AFim.. 

KANSAS  CITY  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO,  ET  AL 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

BENEFK;iAL  management  CORTORATION  Of  AMERICA,.. 

CADILLAC  FAIRVIEW  US,  INC  

INIERNAIlONAt  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATWN 

AMERICAN  RnAIL  FEDERATION „ 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U5. 

GENERIC  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVICES,  INC .:. 

DAKOTA  LAYO  EGG  CO .- 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  I  MACHINING  ASSN .._ 

,  UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA - 

COMTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC - 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO _ „ 

INDIAN  LAND  CLAIM  COMMITTEE..- _ 

.  INEXCO  OIL  CO     ^~.. 

MEOH  INC    - .- 

TOWN  OF  MASHPEE . — 

17TH  GUAM  LEGISLATURE - 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

HALEM  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  ENERGY  INC 


20000 

20660 
20000 

■"2d6',db 


10000 


1,00000 

3,669  72 
2,09000 

38888 
1,60000 
2,82000 
2.82000 

670.00 


1.00000 
3.00000 
1,00000 
4,50000 
2.50000 
324,71321 
9,98958 


6.64584 

2,37500 

65192 

3.00000 


2.000.00 


I  NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 
I  UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE.. 

_  _  MiM'MARS   

REBEOA  L  HWHASriSSOKSIRKrNW.iliod  WKSHINGTON  OC  200« BALLARD  SPAHR.  ANDREWS  4  INGEmL    

DEBI  HAIL  729  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -  -  ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS.  INC - -.. 

HAU  ESTILL  HARDWICX  GABLE  COLLINGSWORTH  4  NELSON  SUITE  350  1750  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 WILUAMS  COMPANIES 

JOHN  F  HALL   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. ,.. - 

RICHARD  F  HALL  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #760  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. ..... 

WILLIAM  (   HALL  PC  BOX  5880  CHICAGO  IL  50680       

MARIAN  HAUXRAWFORO  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE   #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.... 

KIMBERIEY  C  HALLAMORE.  1725  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

PAUL  HAILISAY   1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HALLMARK  CARDS.  INC   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

XBEPH  HAIOW  SUITE  610  N  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       ...^.^ 

MAURIO  E  HALSEY.  lOCl  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW   #501  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

I  PHILLIP  HAISTEAD  PO  BOX  24305  OAKLAND  CA  94623 - 1.-, 

PAUL  I  HALU2A  SUITE  333  1120  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 i. 

JERAID  V  HAIVORSEN.  COAL  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .^ ..-. j 

HAMEL  S  PARK  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - _....| 


-"- !- 


SAN  DIEGO  GAS  4  ELECTRIC 

REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA  EMBASSY.. 
AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN.  INTL , 


5.600  00 
2.06008 
4.50000 

9.236'«2 
6.00000 
4,284  00 
5.064  64 


5.06464 


10.00000 
25.742.00 


74747 
1.24672 


2,50000 
10000 
30000 


40.21400 
32  00 
159  25 


2,20843 
30588 


49673 

"iii'M 


6,00 
■466 


6.00 


600 
80O 
600 
6  00 
4  00 
600 


600 


600 
600 


6.00 


400 

■9304 


1,469.79 

145  70 
40260 
402  60 
176.00 

■■■■33066 
49000 
69000 
62000 


327.53986 


527  20 


9725 


56800 
4,338  34 


1,32690 

1137  67 

866  79 

2,109  34 


2,10934 


4,008  79 
16.16100 


46.59 
28711 


1.12500 


INC.. 


to 
to., 

to., 
to.. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN., 

I  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  GAS  COMPANY — 

ClOROX  COMPANY _. 

MOTOR  AND  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATK*... 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

BENEFICIAL  FOUNDATION 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO....„ .^ 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  WOOEU  HALBACH 

GRAEPER  VAN  NOY  WAGNER.  INC 

SKYLINK  CORTORATION,  INC 

TANDY  CORPORATION 


5.00000 


3.000.00 
1.30000 


1.14281 

'2;273'63 


23222 
2.00000 


37630 
2.955.07 
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Receipis 


Ewendituies 


JAMfS  I   HAMILTON  III  818  CONNECIICUI  Mi    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

J  IE!  HAMILTON   1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0006     

PHILIP  W  HAMILTON   ?029  K  STREET  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

STANLEY  HAMILTON   1616  P  ST    NW   #?04  WASHINGTON  DC  P0036 

WILLIAM  W  HAMILTON  JR    SUITE  500  2010  MASSACHUSinS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

SUSAN  WOODWARD  HAMLIN   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

AMY  R  HAMMER  SUITE  1100  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  [  HAMPTON  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  &  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 

IIMOIHY  A  HANAN    1100  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

NOLAN  W  HANCOCK   1126  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

TED  HANDEL  THIRD  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

GEORGE  )  HANKS  JR     12IH  fL   1100  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  

JAMES  M   HANLE*   JAMES  M   HANLEY  AND  ASSOCIATES  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  DC 
20004 

ELI2ABEIH  HANUN,  SUITE  810  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HANNAfORD  CO ,  WC.  SUITE  200  655  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 


UNITED  STUDENT  AID  FUNDS,  INC      

US  STEEL  CORPORATION „._ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OE  MANUFACTURERS     

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  Of  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS , 

INTERSTATE  CARRIERS  CONFERENCE      

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OE  AMERICA.  WC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

EXXON  CORPORATION        

ICI  AMERICAS  INC    

MOBIL  CORPORATION   

OIL  CHEMICAL  &  ATOMIC  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP  

ALLIANCE  OF  THIRD  CLASS  NON-PROFIT  MAILERS. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to. 
to. 


HANSELL  4  POST,  1915  EYE  STREH,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do       „ „ 

ERLING  HANSEN  624  9IH  SI ,  NW,  7IH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

1  1   HANSEN,  400  ISI  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „.. 

PETER  J  HAPWORIH,  1511  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

H  P   (IREY,-  HARBERI  III,  2121  SAN  JACINTO  STREET   #2500  PO  BOX  660164  DALLAS  TX  75266.. 

RALPH  HARDING  SUITE  717  WATERGATE  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

WILLIAM  E  HARDMAN  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  FT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

EUGENE  I  HARDY  SUITE  1000  1100  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  I  HARDY  JR    4409  DUKE  STREET   #101  

J  RICHARD  HARGIS,  2550  M  STREET  NW   #/7[  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 .„. 

CHARLES  N  HARKEY,  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

DAN  R  HARLOW   717  N  HARWOOD  STREET  DALLAS  IX  75201 „.... 

DONALD  L  HARLOW  310  RILEY  SI  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

LEON  HARPER,  1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049   

WILEY  C  HARREll  IR     1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW   #502  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MICHAEL  I   HARRIGAN,  421  KING  STREEI   #214  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

MARCIA  L  HARRINGTON   110  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  NE   #409  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 „.... 

lONI  HARRINGTON,  955  I  ENFANT  PLA2A  NORTH,  SW,  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

HARRIS  BERG  4  CRESKOFF,  1100  15TH  STREEI,  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do  '':i.^zizz^""""zz. 

GARY  K  HARRIS   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARILYN  A  HARRIS  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  1  HARRIS  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JIM  HARRISON  SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

I  WILLIAM  W  HARSCH.  1825  K  STREET.  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  1102  DELE  DRIVE  MaEAN  VA  22101 _ 

Do 

Do 


5PERRY  CORPORATION  

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  CO,  INC     

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP 

CHINA  EXTERNAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIl.. 

COMMinEE  FOR  FAIR  INSURANCE  RATES 

FIREMAN  S  FUND  INSURANCE  COS „ _ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONA!  CORP 

TOSCO  OIL  CORPORATION      

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

AMEV  HOLDINGS  INC  

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  CORP     

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OE  AMERICA.  INC.... 

BROTHERHOOD  OE  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  INC 

I  CENTRAL  4  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  COMMISSION „ 

NATIONAL  TOOLING  &  MACHINING  ASSN 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


430  50 
19000 


50000 
37079 


19052 


50.00 
75J3 

Wis 


1.50000, 
5.387 00  I. 
3.00000  !.. 

■i2.56io6  ■ 


1.04100 


LYNN  S  HART,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO  HARTFORD  PLA2A  HARTFORD  CT  06115 „ 

MARY  I   HARTMAN  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 _ 

ARTHUR  W  HARTMANN   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HARI/  MEEK  INTERNATIONAL  806  ISIH  SIRlfl  NW   #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDMUND  E   HARVEY  CHADBOURNE   PARKE   WHITESIDE  &  WOLFE  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  , 

EDWIN  HAROLD  HARVEY    1016  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAY  HARVEY  815  16IH  STREET  NW   #408  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

CLIFFORD  J  HARVISON   1616  P  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HOLLY  HASSSn  2000  I  STREEI   NW   #200  WASHiNGION  DC  20036    _ , 

WALTER  A  HASTY  JR    801  18IH  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGION  DC  20006 „ „ 

JANET  HATHAWAY,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGION  DC  20003 

GARY  R  HAnAL,  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  702  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 „ _.. 

MELINDA  R  HAOON,  UOI  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

BARBARA  S  HAUGEN,  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  #700  WASHINGION  DC  20003 „ „ 

BARBARA  J  HAUGH   1050  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE   NW   #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RODNEY  E   HAUGH   1711  KING  STREEI   #903  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

MARY  W  HAUGHT   1800KSI    NW   #820  WASHINGION  DC  20006    

CHARLES  W  HAVENS  III   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

KATHRYN  JOANN  HAWES  SUITE  702  818  ROEDER  RD  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

SIDNEY  G  HAWKES,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 _ 

CHARLES  E   HAWKINS  III,  729  15IH  STREEI   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

DAVID  G  HAWKINS,  1725  I  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   _ 

lOHN  H  HAWKINS  JR    600  N   18IH  ST  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35291 „ _ 

PAUL  M  HAWKINS,  25  AUDUBON  PLACE  HILTON  HEAD  SC  29928 „ -.... 

BRUCE  R  HAWLEY   600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGION  DC  20024 

WESLEY  F   HAYDEN   5224  CHEROKEE  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22312 

ROBERT  A   HAYNOS   4711  HUNT  CIRCLE  HARRISBURG  PA  17112   

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC    1750  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP  SUITE  708  20O0  P  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ^.. ;,. 

PATRICK  B  HEALY   1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201    _ 

ROBERT  L  HEALY   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  . 


RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORTORATION  OF  AMERItt 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION 

AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN,  INC    _ _ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC  - 

US  OLYMPIC  COMMinEE  _ _, 

NAIIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN _ „.. 

AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO,  INC     

ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  INC 

COMMITTEE  OF  DOMESTIC  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  4  SPECIALTY  CABLE  MFRS 

P  L  THOMAS  A  COMPANY  INC,  ET  AL 

ROGOVIN,  HUGE  4  LENZNER  I  FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  LTD) 

i  US  STEEL  CORPORATION _ 

ALUMINUM  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 

ANDREW  L  lUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOLOGY,  INC „ , 

i  WILLIAM  H   HARSHA  i  ASSOOAIES  INC   iFOR  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC) 
!  WILLIAM  H   HARSHA  S  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  CECOS  INTERNATIONAL, 

WILLIAM   H    HARSHA   4   ASSOCIATES.   INC    (FOR    ECOLOGICAL   PROfESSIONAl 
INDUSTRIES,  INC), 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 


AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN '. 

CHOUTEAU  TELEPHONE  CO  4  TOTAH  TELEPHONE  CO 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  INC „ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES -... 

FOOD  4  ALLIED  SERVICE  TRADES  DEPT.  AFL.aO 

NATIONAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS  INC 

HERSHEY  FOODS  CORP  

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  OF  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAl  ENGINEBIS...... 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OE  INSURANCE  BROKERS 

I  UNION  OIL  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

TOTATO  CHIP.'SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATION 

SUN  CO,  INC 

^LEBOEUF  LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS.-.. 

MEAD  CORPORATION     

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS.  INC 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL.  INC 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO  ~. 

COLONIAL  LIFE  f.  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO ..— 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  fED — 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FISH  AND  WLDUFE  MXNQES 

HARSCO  CORTORATION 


CHARLES  I   HEBNER  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  4  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897 

JAY  HEDLUND  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  

HEFFERNAN  4  MOSEMAN.  PC.  1875  EYE  SIREEI,  NW.  #1025  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

EDWARD  D  HEFFERNAN,  1875  EYE  ST  ,  NW,  #  1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

JOAN  A  HEFFERNAN,  1200  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26636-".".'."."!!!!""!!."!.".~ 

JOHN  HEFFNER   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

ELIZABETH  W  HEILIG,  1660  L  SIREEI  NW   #215  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

JOHN  F   HEILMAN   807  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINGION  DC  20024 

ROBERT  M  HEINE   1701  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  R  HEISSE  II    SUITE  900  1826  L  SIREEI   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

RICHARD  L  HELLWEGE   1911  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #1002  ARLINGTON  VA  22202... 

IHOMAS  M   HELSCHER   1101  17IH  STREEI  NW   #604  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

ALBERTA  L   HENDERSON   1100  15IH  STREET  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CAROL  C  HENDERSON   110  MARYIAND  AVE    NE,  #101   BOX  54  WASHINGION  DC  20002.. 

JOHN  B  HENDERSON,  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KATHLEEN  M  HENDERSON   1025  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20005,.., 

RICHARD  DEAN  HENDERSON  2022  P  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

CAROL  DIANE  HENDRICKS  260!  PARK  CENTER  DRIVE   #C804  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22302 

DENNIS  A  HENIGAN   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

EDMUND  P  HENNELIY   150  E  42ND  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

GEORGE  f   HENNRIKUS  JR    201  N  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 


i  NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED.. 

ATLANTIC  RICHflELD  CO 

ICI  AMERiaS  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE „.. 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  TOLP  CO.. 


CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER,  GRAY  4  HOfFHAH,  PC. 

DUCTILE  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSN  

HAZELTINE  CORTORATION 

,    SHELL  OIL  CO 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN   

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERIM 

CPOWN  ZELLERABACH  CORPORATION 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS _.... 

CONOCO  INC  — 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  DEMOLITION  CONTRACTORS 

,    LEAR  SIEGLER,  INC   

MONSANTO  CO  - -... 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

„  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN     

.1  TEXTRON.  INC     - 

.  1  MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC 

„i  PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  OF  AMER,  INC 

..I  AMERICAN  MARITIME  OFFICERS  SERVICE  . 


FOLEY  LARDNER  HOLLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORADON).. 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP     

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN 


350.00 
50000 

■■m,'66666 

33.665.64 
50000 


315.33 
1,066.06 

""■jsoVoo 


4.750.00 
20000 
52500 
1.272  50 
2.167  65 
20000 
80000 


600.00 


6089 

119200 

81 


900 

28,636.'66 

ifcio 

'w'is 

■«.» 


10.00 


95.14 
15.35 
19.24 
2211 


4569 
50.00 


7.50000  I.. 
5,00000 


1.0B0J» 


S76.92 


22135 
3.208  33 


600.00 
700.00 


606.91 


21875 
16.649.00 


2I1.S3 


1.521.96 


600.00 

2.50000  , 
4.202  02  ' 
13.51500 
50000 
7.80000 
8,131  87 
12.25000 
27999 
22  86 
543.75  I 
30000 


<5oe 


730 

1.042  36 

673  73 

1025 

4155 

964  04 

27999 

22.86 


9.32380 
2,50000 
12,00000 


6.00000 
2.00000 
1.140  00 


16J4«iO 
1.000.90 


45000 

2,00000 

837  00 


9.00000 


1,50000 
541600 


1,17857 
1.711.99 


8.96 

Hit 


1.847.71 


15232 
400 


4000 
1.00000 


11150 
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Otganiialnn  oi  Individual  Filing 


Employer/Clienl 


Receipts      ,    Eipendilures 


May  7,  1984                                  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

11151 

Organization  a  Individual  Filing 

Employer /Clienl 

Receipts          Eipenditures 

KAREN  C  HONTZ,  SUITE  940  1875  EYE  STREB  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GULF  4  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

j           62500             10560 

11150 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


OiganujlKXt  or  MnidiiJl  Filing 


Emptoyer/Onl 


Receipts 


I.1ANN  HtNSCHt  2550  M  STREET.  NW  SUITE  770  WHSHINGTON  DC  ?0037 - , 

BRUCE  HEPPEN,  1015  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  HERM,  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HERON  BURCHEHE  RUCTERT  S  ROTHWELL,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW.  #420  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.., 
Do - - 


Od.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

D».. 

to.. 

Dt.. 

Og.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


CATHERINE  I  HtSON  1775  «  STKfT,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CAROL  M  HERRINGION   1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA' 22202 

WILLIAM  G  HERROLD  SUITE  608  Mil  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FRED  HERVEY,  PO  BOX  20230  JSflO  SOOTH  40TH  STREET  PHOtNIX  U  85036 

Do      

BARBARA  V  HESS  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HEUBLEIN  INC,  MUNSON  ROAD  FARMINGTON  CT  06032 - - 

TED  ALLEN  HEYDINGIR   1615  H  ST    NW  WASWNGION  DC  20062 

G  BROCKWEL  HEYIIN   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  T  HICKS  RHODE  ISLAND  PETROLEUM  ASSN  151  FRANCIS  ST  PROVIOtNCt  R1  02903. 
J  THOMAS  HIGGINBOTHAM  ONE  MELLON  BANK  CENTER   #2002  PmSBURGH  PA  15258  .._. 

LAWRENCE  P  HIGGINS   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.' 

SHARON  L  HILOEBRANDT  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 . 


RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.... 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AGRI  ENERGY,  INC  

ASSOCIATION  Of  FLORAL  IMPORTERS  Of  FIOMDA.. 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

FARM  LABOR  ALLIANCE  

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  ASPARAGUS  GROWERS  ASSN 

INDEPENDENT  CEMENT  CORP  

,  NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS... 

NATIONAl  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN 

!  NATIONAl  POTATO  COUNCIL 

'  SOUOTEK  SYSTEMS  INC    

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT... 

SUN-DIAMOND  GROW'.RS  Of  CALIFORNIA 

SUNKIST  GROWERS,  INC     — 

WESTERN  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE  

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 


INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  «  ELEaRONKS  ENGINEERS.., 

ORCLE  X  CORPORATION 

REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERICA 


ainON  I  HILOtRlEY  )R    SUITE  507  1025  CONMEniCUT  AVENUE,  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^ 

HILL  BEnS  t  NASH,  1220  19TH  STREET,  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _- 

GERALD  lERRY-  HILL.  6  EXECUTIVE  PARX  DRIVE  ATWNTA  GA  30329 _ 

)  ELDRED  HIU  JR    SUITE  603  600  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 . 

MORION  A.  HH.L.  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE   #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 — . ♦ 

PATHO*  Hia.  1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ ^ 

ROHERTB  HILL.  2301  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 . 

E   WSEPH  HILLINGS.  1627  X  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _. 

CORNISH  F  HITCHCOCK.  SUITE  700  2000  P  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ...„ ..„ 

STEPHEN  HITCHNER.  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - 

JO  HITTIE.  3137  S   14TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA   „._ _ ....„ 

SHEILA  R  HIXSON,  1101  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

LAWRENCES  HOBART  2301  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 

CLAUDE  E  HOBBS,  1801  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

CARL  D  HOBELMAN,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ „ 

HOWARD  E  HOELTER,  ILLINOIS  POROlEUM  COUNCIL  P  0  BOX  5031  SPWNGflElO  II  62705 , 

IRVIN  A  HOff  20  N  LIVE  OAX  RD  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  SC  29928 

JOHN  S  HOfF   1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

ELMO  R  HOfFMAN  PARKER.  JOHNSON.  OWEN  S  MCGUIRE  108  EAST  HILLCREST  STREET  PO  BOX  2867  ORLANDO  a 
32801. 

THOMAS  F  HOfFMAN.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  L  HOfFMAN  516  FIRST  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

f  NORDY  HOfFMANN  AND  ASSOC    INC.  SUITE  327  400  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Do - - — 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US  

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA... 

AMERiaN  PETROLEUM  INST      

MELLON  BANK  NA  AND  MELLON  NAIIONAL  CORP  .. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

ASHLAND  OIL.  INC . 

lYKES  BROS  STEAMSHIP  CO.  ML 

STAMWIDOIL  CO  (INDIANA)..- 

UBA,  WC 

MOSAUTY  IN  media'  INC    'Z'""'-''~""~""ZZ. 
AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 


CHEMICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC... 

;  FLUOR  CORPORATION 

;  AVIATION  CONSUMER  ACT«N  PROJECT 

I  COtHMON  CAUSE 

VOUGHTCORP    

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN _. 

AMERICAN  PUBLK:  POWER  ASSN 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELEaRIC  CORP 


26374 


23325 

2.546  25 

4.402  25 

32,777  50 

18559 

1.78125 

850  OO 

52500 

44540 

3.01588 

1.400  00 

4.197  58 

10.848  55 

10000 

87  90 


Eipendilufes 


102  79 


1.00000 
"l.'406.00 


2jm.oo 
"{.Mod 


LEBOEUF   LAMB  LEIBY  S  MACRAE  (FOR  EOISON  ELECTRIC  INSTIIUIE).. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSI  

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

SWIDLER  BERLIN  4  STRELOW  (FOR  HOLY  CROSS  HOSHTAl) _ 

GLOBAL  EXPLORATION  4  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 


Do 

Do 

Do 


HOGAN  4  HARTSON.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

oo;;z~zz~Z™Ziz!iz;i;:;z""iizizz: 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 


CONSOLIOAIION  COAL  CO 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  Of  BEIRUT       

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATIOH.. 

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEfCIAL  ASSN 

OCONNOR  4  HANNAN „ 

PAGE  AIRWAYS -...• 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

CHRISOfAfT  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


RICHARD  F  HOHIT.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVI,  NW  SUITE  101  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -. 

WAITER  HOIAN.  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  IL  60606 _ 

WILLIAM  J  HOUYTER   1300  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BRUa  E  HOIBEIN  HI  POWDERMILL  RO  (B79)  MAYNARO  MA  01754 

MICHELE  ODONNEIL  HOIBROOK.  10  lAfAYEHE  SOUARE  ROOM  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203.. 
NIELS  HOLCH  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

D>.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 


aEVELAND  aiNIC  FOUNDATION 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPEAN  4  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS'  ASSN.. 

MEDTRONIC.  INC 

MEHARRY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

MERaDES-BEN2  Of  NORTH  AMERCA,  INC .- 

METHODIST  HOSPITAL _ 

MUTUAL  LITE  INSURANCE  CO  Of  NEW  YORK 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIZATION 

NATIONAL  HOSPKE  EDUCATION  PROJECT - 

NATIONAL  HOSPICE  ORGANIZATTON „ 

NAIIONAL  son  DRINK  ASSN 

PILLS8URY  COMPANY _ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA.  INC. 


2.000.00 

■  i',MJl"75 

300.00 

15.00000 


12.76002 
2.50000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.2S0JI0 


292  32 

4984 

524  81 

1,663  47 

15.18598 

434 

375  71 

7814 

2.263  58 

143  53 

68368 

1.057  85 

1,350  74 

1.679  86 

40  31 

5157 


495 

50000 

18.697  00 

159  29 


1.44110 


13500 


333.00 


I3.t6 
10.395.00 


1,00000 
1,000.00 


19.290.00 


3J90.00 


3.740.00 


PHILIP  C  HOIUDAY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KENNETH  L  HOLLAND  PO  DRAWER  940  GAfFNfY  SC  29342 

Oo    .  ,_. 

WENDELL  M  HOILOWAY  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 i._. 

MOSES  D  HttMES  JR    1201  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ i„. 

PETER  E  HttMES   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20OO4 

EY  HOLT  JR    nil  NORTH  19TH  SI.  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ 

A  LINWOOO  HOlTON  JR    1850  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _ 

PAUL  R  H01T2   liOl  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   _..;..... 

MARC  L  H01T2MAN  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE   #340  WASHINCTON  X  20002 

LOIS  HOIWEROA    HOYT  SUITE  875  122  C  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 „... 

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION  PO  BOX  33576  1015  ISTH  STREET  NW  WASHMGTCN  X  20033. 
GARY  C  HONG.  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20037 


US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS. 

PROfll  SHARING  COUNQL  Of  AMER 

internahonai  assn  of  machinists  4  aerospace  workers 

DKITAl  EflUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

NATWNAl  FUEL  GAS  OISIRIBUTKJN  CORP    ET  AL 

GRAY  (  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   NAIIONAl 

MULTI-HOUSING  COUNCIL! 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNAIKMAL.  INC    IFOR    AMERICAN 

IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICAIKINS  INTERNATIONAL  INC    (FOR    AMERICAN 

MARITIME  ASSN) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNIUTIONS  INTERNATIONAl.  INC   (FOR  ANEUIRONU. 

INC) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNK^TION  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR    BROWNING- 

fERRlS  INDUSTRIES  INC  i 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMII|UNK>TIONS  INTERNAIK)NAL.   INC    I  FOR    COMMON 

WEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RICO) 
GRAY    4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNiaTlONS    INTERNATIONAL,    INC     (FOR    FINANCIAL 

INVESiMENT  ASSOOATES,  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO    K'RIIC  COMMUNICATI^S  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    QUIXOTE 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY   &   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    SHAKLEE 

CORPORATION) 
GRAY   4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.   INC    (FOR    TOBACCO  , 

INSTITUTE) 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLK  COMMUNICATIONS  INIERNATK)NAL.  INC    (FOR   US   BANK 

NOTE) 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY        — 

(WERICAN  PETROCHEMK^L  CONSUMERS ~ - 

UBERIV  CORPORAIKJN _... 

fORO  MOTOR  CO 

NAIIONAl  EiXICATION  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO      _ -..._ 

NATWW.  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC - - 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN  

NAIIONAl  COALITKJN  FOR  LOWER  PRKtS , 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN 


6.032J0 
26250 

8.905  00 
5.776  00 


7JS7.6( 

12,50000 

1.13620 

2.200  OO 

5500 


55000 


NATIONAL  COUNai  OF  HEALTH  CENTERS.. 


500  00 

50.000  00 

30.625  00 

2,490  00 

2.535  00 

50000 


86174 
2000 
1325 

13130 


6000 
74030 


400 

1.64607 


30  00 
4510 


7820 


300.00 

3.00000 

5.00000 

1.50000 

258,954  41 

385  00 


1,550  33 

4,437  27 

1.649  50 

118  75 


4039 


224  522  92 

600 
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KAREN  C  H0NT2  SUITE  940  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOOG  S  ASSOCIATES   1877  BROADWAY   #405  BOULDER  CO  80302 

ANNA  MARY  HOOVLER  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  FORT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

VIRGINIA  E  HOPKINS,  21  OUPONT  ORaE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _, 

Do , 

Oo   

Do :. 

Do  

ROBERT  JACK  HORN,  SUITE  480  1990  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HARRY  I  HORRXKS  II    40  IVY  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 „ 

SANFORD  D  HORWin  5935  N   5TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

HOSPITAL  CORP  Of  AMERICA  2000  L  STREET  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20035 

WILLIAM  J  HOTES,  919  18TH  ST    NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC,  ONE  FINANCIAL  PIA2A  FORI  LAUDERDALE  FL  33394 

MARGARET  A  HOULIHAN   1620  I  SI    NW  #703  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

THOMAS  B  HOUSE,  1700  OLD  MEAMW  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22102     

HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  4  KANIARIAN,  PC .  SUITE  500  2301  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

MARY  GREER  HOUSTON   1901  L  ST ,  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP  PO  BOX  1188  HOUSTON  TX  77001  

HOVING  GROUP  2550  M  STREET,  NW,  #695  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

GERALD  M  HOWARD,  777  MTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005       

ROBERT  M  HOWARD  815  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

GARY  HOWELL   1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #1006  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

)  WILLIAM  HOWELL   1801  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

MARY  )  LYNCH  HOWELL  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  B  HOWERTON   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  #209  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAUL  R  HUARD,  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006     

BETTY  HUDSON   1627  X  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HUDSON  LEFTWICH  S  DAVENPORT  SUITE  806  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005.... 
MARGARET  RENXEN  HUDSON  60C  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW   #695  WASHINGTON  X  20024.... 

STEVEN  D  HUFF   111  EAST  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   #1800  MILWAUKEE  Wl  53202  

HARRY  HUGE   U30  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVID  EMERY  HUGHES  2211  CONGRESS  SI  PORTLAND  ME  04122 

DEBORAH  HUGHES  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
GARY  E   HUGHES   1850  K  51 


Employer /ClienI 


Receicts 


lipendilutes 


GULF  4  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

DENELCOR,  INC     

NATIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSN _ 

lAPT  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT) 

TAFT,  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  IFOR  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COt    

TAn  STETTINIUS  4  HOLLISTER  'FOR  TAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAn  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  AND  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC.).. 

TAFT  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  LUMBER  4  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  ASSN 

COMMinEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISLATION  INC       


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION ., 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION - 

AMERICAN  FROZEN  FXD  INST 

HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  4  KANTARIAN,  PC 

SIEGEL  HOUSTON  4  ASSX .  INC  (FOR:  fARM  LABOR  RESEARCH  COMM) . 


EAGLE  PICHER  INDUSTRIES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP. . 

TEXTRON  INC     

ASARCO  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS _.. 

FLUOR  CORPORATION  

CITY  OF  DETROIT , 


625.00 


5.02IJ5 


730.00 
8J34  00 
4,000.00 


1.000.00 


1,000.00 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS -.. 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  INST 

ROGOVIN  HUGE  4  LENZNER  (FOR  CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING,  110).. 

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO   

COMMON  CAUSE 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  i  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC 

HUGHES  HUBBARD  4  REED  SUITE  300  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 - i  BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE ._ 

Do  I  CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES  INC 

Do „ _ iGRXERV  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  WC 

Do  "'  '  -._ '  TEXAS  AIR  CORP 


AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS  , 

FIDELITY  UNION  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

SAMMONS  ENTERPRISES  INC 


PETER  W  HUGHES.  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

VESTER  I  HUGHES  JR    HUGHES  4  HILL  1000  MERCANTILE  DALLAS  BUILDING  DALLAS  IX  75201 .. 

Do 

VlNCfNI  C  HUGHES   1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #5*  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 1  ITALIAN  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (U  S  A  ),  INC.. 

WIILIAM  HUGHES   1522  K  ST    NW   #8j6  WASHINGTON  X  20005 i  NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS  .. 

EDWARD  L   HUIE   WHEATON  PLAZA  NORTH   #115  WHEATON  MD  20902 \  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  SPECIALISTS... 

CORDELL  W  HULL,  50  BEALE  ST  ,  P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 - '•  BECHTEL  POWiR  CORPORATION 


DAVID  C  HULL   1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  IN  38112  

MARGOI  SMILEY  HUMPHREY,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do  

ROBERT  R  HUMPHREYS  1915  EYE  SI ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  X  200O6 

Do  — 

K  ADRIAN  HUNNINGS   1030  15TH  STREET,  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _... 

FRANCIS  M  HUNT   1800  M  STREET  NW  #700S  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  W  HUNT   10210  N  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY   #500  DALLAS  TX  75231 1  CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO , 

PETER  C  HUNT   195  MONTAGUE  SI  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 „ >  BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO 

lAMES  C  HUNTER   1717  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

MICHAEl  M  HUNTER   1707  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 '  INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

MIIION  F   HUNTINGTON  MAINE  PETROLEUM  ASSN  283  WATER  ST  AUGUSTA  ME  04330 |  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

HUNION  4  WILLIAMS  PO  BOX  1535  RICHMOND  VA  23212 EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  

lAMES  HUR,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 1  ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 


NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER 

KOTEEN  4  NAFTALIN  (FOR  ALASCOM,  INC) 

KOTEEN  4  NAFTALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  4  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC)., 

ARTHRITIS  FOUNDATION  

HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER 

NAIIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA. 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 


"I 


ADELE  M  HURLEY,  112  ST  CLAIR  AVE,  WEST  SUIIE  504  TORONTOONTARIO,  CANADA  M4V  2Y CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAIN 

GERARD  F   HURLEY   1625  I  SI    NW   #609  WASHINGTON  X  20006     „_ NATIONAL  CLUB  ASSXIATION , 

ROBERT  R  HURT  SUITE  650  1050  17TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 MERCK  S  CO    INC   

CATHY  HURWIT   1300  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - „ ~ CITIZEN  LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION 

BENJAMIN  MELVIN  HURWITZ  SUITE  200  1925  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 MITCHELL  ENERGY  4  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.., 

GEOFFREY  B  HURWITZ  SUITE  713  1131  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ,._ ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY 

RAYMOND  W  HUSSEY   29100  LAKELAND  BLVD  WICKLIFFE  OH  11092      „ LUBRIZOl  CORPORATION 

DEWEY  M  HUICHINS   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #  705  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ ,  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO      

PHIIIP  A  HUTCHINSON   175  I  ENFANT  PLAZA   #3210  WASHINGTON  X  20021 VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

ROBERT  E   HUTCHINSON  PO  BOX  20230  1500  SOUTH  lOTH  STREET  PHOENIX  AZ  85036 ,  CIRCLE  K  CORPORATION 

Oo  REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION 

JAMES  L  HUTCHISON   260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 - AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 

RANDY  HUWA,  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 '  COMMON  CAUSE 


2S0,W 
1,75000 
1,397  40 
25000 
52155 
1.50000 
2.000.00 
2.000  00 
10.00000 


105.60 


256.45 


3000 
2821 
5863 
2U27.50 
53301 


1634S 


3164 

1.08160 


4119 
280-00 


27009 


2.25000 
2.00000 


20000 


U1061 


27500 


1,040.31 
500.00 


3580 
5.714.52 


490.00 


1,025.00 

1.25000 

2^00 

500.00 


44400 


300.00 
8.19250 


2.615.44 


4.50000 


50000 
70000 
50000 
25000 


Do... 

Do... 

Do.., 
Do... 
Oo... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oo.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


B  F  HYDE  TENNESSEE  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  21!  7IH  AVENUE,  NORTH  4TH  fL  NASHVILLE  TN  37219 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST ■- -•■ 

GARY  HYMEL,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 !  GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC,   (POR    AMERK^N 

IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE) 

„ GRAY   &  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR    AMERICAN 

■■      ■  MARITIME  ASSN) 

GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   ANEUIRONIX. 

INC) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  ASARCO  INC)... 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  BATUS) 

"     ■  .  ..  GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR   BROWNING- 

j      FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  INC  • 
..      I  GRAY    4    CO    PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL    INC     iFOR    BUDO 
COMPANY) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    CANADIAN 

ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE  i 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO  i 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    fINANCIAL 
I      INVESTMENT  ASSXIAIES  INC  I 

GRAY    4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,    INC     (FOR    HEALTH 
,      INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA) 

I  GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  HTB  CORPORA- 

'      TIONl 

I  GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL 

MARITIME  CONGRESS) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC   (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER 
AIRCRAR  COMPANY  LTD  i 

GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MERRILL 
'       LYNCH  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS) 
Do  !  GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MOTOROIA. 

" I      INC) 

Oo  .        _  GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC     iFOR    MUTUAL 

!      INSURANCE  COALITION) 

GRAY    &    CO    PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL,    INC     (FOR    NATIONAL 

BROADCASTING  CO  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    NAIIONAl 

MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL) 

Do  .         GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   NIU,  INC) 

D, " ;"■; GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    QUIXOTE 

~ CORPORATION) 


INC     (FOR     lOINI 


9.770.46 
40.00 


200 


2.176.00 


921.84 


2900 
51500 
16000 
413 
24900 
30.65167 


22940 

1.02500 
838  23 
267  63 


18200 


10700 
17500 
14807 
1.085  87 
17800 


4.95 


1.757.28 


270.00 


13500 


11152 
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Employtf/Oicol 


n.  GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  CWHIWNICATIONS  INTfRNATlONAl.  INC   (fOlt  REPUBLIC  Of 

TURKEY) 

«,  ^ {GRAY  i  CO   PUBLIC  COtHMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (fOR   SAIEN  MY 

•^ ™.~ — •—  •"    •  I      r^poQ  ii^i 

iu  GRAY  i  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (EOR    SALOMON 

"  "         BROTHERS  INC) 

n,  _  .        !  GRAY  i  CO    PUBLIC  COWMUNICAIIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (fO«    SANTA  Ft 

" "~  I      INTERNATIONAL) 

|w  _. [GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  C0«IMUNIC«IIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    SHAJUIE 

" ""  CORPORATION ) 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC   (FOR  TELECOMMUW- 

CATIONS  US£RS  COALITION  |  

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNiaTIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    if  OR    TOBACCO 

INSTITUTE) 
GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   US   BANK- 
NOTE) 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATWNS   INTERNATIONAL.   INC    (FOR    WARHtR 
COMMUNICATIONS.  INC) 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC -.-. 

MARION  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  n  AL „. -■■ 

AAI  CORPORATION   

EMERSON  ELEaRIC  CO 

MAGNA)/OX  CORPORATKIN 


ROBERT  0  HYNES  iR    SUITE  807  1825  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

ax  MILLER  DONADW  4  RYAN  BOX  82001  ONE  AMERK>N  SQUARE  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  4S282 

RK»«RD  H  KH)RD  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  SW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 - _..- 

RONALD  K  IKEJIRI.  i;30  RHODE  ISUNO  AVE  .  NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  mH'.. '. .^ 

ANNELISE  iLSCHENKO  101  S.  REYNOLDS  STREET   #H  116  ALEXANDRIA  YA  22304 „i   v  ■W,-^',i.v;;-;-iiiV 

INOEPtNDENT    DATA   COMMMCATIONS   MANUFACTURERS   ASSOCIATION.    CO   SOUIRE    SANDERS   4    DEMPSO    IMl 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20OO4  .       _, 

INDEPENDENT  LUBRCAHT  MANUFACtURtRS  ASSN  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 .- 

INDIANA  RAILROAD  ASSH,  143  W  MAMin  STREET  #201  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46204 

INDUSTRIAL  UNKM  DtPARmitm.  Afl-CB.  815  16TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EDWIN  t  C  ING  CADES  SCHUTTl  FLEMING  4  W»K»IT  1001  22ND  STREET.  #740  WASHINGTON  0^20037 

NANCY  J   INGALSBEE   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INGRAM  TANKSHIPS,  INC.  4100  ONE  SHELL  SOUARE  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70139 - — ■ 

ANDRU  L  INNES.  1130  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

INSTITUTE  OF  MAKERS  OF  EXPLOSIVES.  1575  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

INSURANCE  ECONOMKS  SOOETY  OF  AMERICA  SUITE  590  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON,  OC  20006 

INTERNAIIONAI  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE   STRUD   4  ORNAMENIAl  IRON  WKRS,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 
20006. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MACHINISTS  4  AEROSPACE  WORKERS  1300  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

INIERNAIIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS  ;5  LOUISIANA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED  900  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

S'^SSi-rsiL  LONGSHOREMEN S  ASSOCIATION  AFL-OO.  17  BAHERY  PLACE  SUITE  1500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

s--'\\- 1  NAL  UNION  Of  BRICKLAYERS  S  ALLIED  CRAFTSMEN,  815  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

S.:,'yiS'  COMPANY  INSTiIlTE   i;;5  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  iNC    50  BROAD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 - 

CHARLES  C  IRIONS  400  ARMY  NAVY  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 -, - 

THOMAS  L  IRMEN.  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537    

IRON  ORE  USSORS  ASSN.  INC.  1500  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG.  SAINT  PAUL  MN  55101 ~„ 

TOHN  ISAACS.  100  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ITEL  CORPORATWN.  CONTAINER  DIVISKJN.  #2  [MBARCAOERO  CENTER  24TH  FLOOR  SAN  FRAMCBCO  C»  94111 

IVINS  PHIILPS  4  BARKER.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  A  lABlON.  SPIEGEL  4  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

CARLTON  JACKSON.  FLORIDA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  111  N  GADSDEN  STREET  TALLAHASSEE  ft  32301 

CHARLES  L  lACKSON.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 , — 

MERCER  L  JACKSON.  1101  17TH  ST    NW  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -..- _ 

NEAL  A  lACKSON.  1156  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 
ROBERT  S  JACKSON.  1133  19TH  STREET 


WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC 

JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE  ..- 


HAWAIIAN  EUCIRK  COMPANY.  INC 

US  RtCREATWNAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION  ... 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN.. 


1.62000 


50000 
356  50 
82850 
60000 
44000 
600.00 
19,52500 


EJvenMutes 


9.536.00 


1.90000 
23,77560 
4.650.00 


5,12500 


AMERK>N  MOVERS  CONFERENCE.. 
ANDERSONS 


COUNai  FOR  A  UVABU  WORIO.. 


EMPLOYERS  COUNCIL  ON  FLEXIBLE  COMPENSATKW 

FT  PIERCE  UTILITIES  AUTH  OF  THE  CITY  Of  FT  PIERCE.  ET  AL 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST   

SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON.  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  US  CABLESYSTEMS.  INC). 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.  INC 


CAROLINAS  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN.  INC.. 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '  MO  COMMUNICATKWS  CORP 

WILLIAM  P  JACKSON  JR    JACKSON  4  JESSUP  PC  3426  N  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 OSBORNE  TRUCK  LINE.  INC.  H  Al 

ROY  I  JACOBSEN.  GNAU  CARTER  JACOBSEN  4  ASSOC.  INC  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20005 AMURCON  CORPORATO(N _... 


Do. 

Do.,, 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Od.. 

Do.. 

D>. 

Dd.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


BEITAK  COMPANY 
CAC  ASSOCIATES,. 


DETROIT  4  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY.. 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS     

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  INC 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

NHCO  

POnER  INSTRUMENT  CO ,  INC 

PRIMARK  CORPORATION „ 

RJK  CONSTRUaiON  COMPANY 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS.  INC. 


SAFLOK,  C0MPUT0RI2ED  SECURITY  SYSTEMS.  WC .. 

SANDERS  CORPORATION 

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

URBAN  REVITALIZATION.  INC - 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNHJN.  AFL-OO 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN „.. 

FARMLAND  INDUSTRIES      

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  . 


34000 


1.046.W 


12.02694 
7.397  66 


4097 
3977 
320.77 
38597 


10.603.49 


9.53600 


1.110  22 
23.77560 


54711 

56  34 

5.50000 

10.800  00 

27.33378 
61.277  04 


40,05849 
7.40915 
3.387  57 


42.438  56 


2.062  50 


1,500.00 
4.965  50 
12.37500 
7,00063 


NATNNAL  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

SHAKLEE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE.  INC    

HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC.. 


WSEPH  )  lACQUAY,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

WALTER  K  lAtNCKE.  1619  MASSAfHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

E  A  lAENKE  4  ASSOCIATES  INC.  1575  EYE  ST    NW  SUITE  230  WASHINGTON  OC  2O0OS... 

Do  - _ -- 

DANIEL  L  lAFFE.  SUITE  1000  1400  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^ - AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATKIN .^...;;^.... 

CURENCE  L  JAMES  JR    444  N  CAPITOL  ST    #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 » i  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  E  F  HUnON  4  CO.  INC) . 

Do  I  KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  NATKJNAl  REVENUE  CORP) 

lAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA.  1000  CONNECTKhiT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OiC  20036. 

JAPANESE  AMERCAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE.  1765  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94118 

T  DfSTRY  JARVIS.  529  TENNESSEE  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22305 

EVELYN  JARVIS-FERRIS.  141  MARKO  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 

JERRY  J  JASINOWSKI   1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

PATRICIA  A  JEFFERS  SUITE  209  1025  CONNEQICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LINDA  JENCKES.  1750  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  M  lENKINS  II     1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _.. MILES  LABORATORIES,  INC 

KEMPTON  B  JENKINS  SUITE  702  1717  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „...- ARMCO,  INC       .^ 

jENNER  4  BLOCK.  ONE  IBM  PIAZA  CHICAGO  IL  60611 - ,  AMUSEMENT  4  MUSIC  OPERATORS  »S1-  •■■"^•-•••.■^•-■•••.■iX-"V;Xi--~;;;"i-S; 

JAMES  C  JENNINGS  3255  GRACE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O07 1  GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR:  GRAY  AND 

COMPANY), 

JENNINGS  STROUSS  4  SALMON   HI  WEST  MONROE  PHOENIX  A2  85003 SHAMROCK  FOODS  CO         

CHRIS  L  JENSEN  FLORIDA  PETRaEUM  COUNCIL  111  NORTH  GAOSOEN  ST,  TALLAHASSEE  a  32301 - AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST - - 

NANCY  H  JESSK:k.  125  13IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 „ HIRAM  »VALKER  S  SONS  'NC_.-.    ;;--ri";:-.i.";i;:j^-is;-ii;s 

'3UY  E  JESTER  2150  KIENLEN  AVE  ST  LOUIS  MO  63121    . ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  IBSSSSIPPI  RNB. 

THOMAS  C  JETTON  2223  DOOCE  STREET  OMAHA  NB  68102 NORTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO ~ 

CHARLES  E   lOECKEL  JR    807  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _ „...„ DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS — 

DOUGLAS  F   JOHN  MCDERMOn  WILL  4  EMERY  1850  K  STREET.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 MEDINA  ELEaRIC  COOPERATIVE  INC 

Do  SOUTH  TEXAS  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE.  INC  ....„ 

RONALD  P  JOHNSEN  SUITE  303  1625  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '  CaUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP 

CAIVIN  P  JOHNSON  HOFFHEIMER  4  JOHNSON  2555  M  SI.  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „ ;  COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP      — 

CARL  I  JOHNSON.  SUITE  1104  1800  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 CORNING  GIASS  WORKS 

CLIFFORD  T  JOHNSON   1700  NORTH  MOORE  SIREH  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 _ - BOEING  MILITARY  AIRPUNE  COMPANY 

DAVID  H  JOHNSON  MISSISSIPPI  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  215  LAMAR  LIFE  BlOG  ,  PO  BOX  42  JACKSON  MS  39205 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

lESS  JOHNSON  IR    SUITE  200  1025  CONNEaeUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 SHELL  OIL  CO 


4.50000 
50000 

25000 


1.00000 

40000 

1.442  90 


14,91164 
63555 


9.606  29 


2,40650 


85  74 

80.791  23 
10.63711 


444.96 


2.00000 
82  50 
23125 


600.00 
13,200.00 


2.00000 
17.591.60 


175.00 

4.750.00 

37500 


JOEL  L  JOHNSON  1?3  L  ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW  #4400  WASHINGTON  DC  20021 AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  4  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.. 

JOHN  B  JOHNSON,  ALABAMA  PETROLEUM  COUHOL  PO  BOX  1220  MONTGOMERY  AL  36195 'AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST    

JOHN  0  JOHNSON,  SUITE  1014  900  17IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 KAISER  PERMANENTE  MEDICAL  GROUP 

JUSTIN  W  K)HNSON  PO  BOX  970  FT  WORTH  TX  76101 I  TEXAS  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO 


50000 
6.00000 


15.500.00 
120.23 


1.44290 


33.00 


25  00 
12  00 


21488 
2,47509 


436  98 


3030 


415.66 


2500 
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KENNETH  A  JOHNSON  PILLSBURY  aNTER  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402    !  PILLSBURY  COMPANY 

URRY  W   JOHNSON  PO  BOX  3000  LEESBURG  VA  22075  _ \  VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERK>.  INC - _. 

NANCIE  S  lOHNSON   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..... CONOCO,  INC „ _ 

NANCY  )   lOHNSON   1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US — 

NICHOLAS  JOHNSON  BOX  1876  IOWA  CITY  lA  52214  _ : 

RADY  A  lOHNSON,  1000  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA) 

RICHARD  W  lOHNSON  JR    219  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ,  NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA _ 

SPENCER  A  JOHNSON  SUITE  111  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005: PAPERBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCIL      _ 

STANLEY  L  JOHNSON   1050  17IH  SI    NW  WASHING'ON  DC  20036        TtJWCO  INC 

STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O07 '  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUtRTO  MCO) 

Do  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  OOAUTION) 

WALLACE  I   JOHNSON  MOFFEI   LARSON  4  JOHNSON  PC   1925  NORTH  LYNN  STREET.  #700  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 ,  ASSOCIATION  FOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  SIANOAROS.  NC 

WILLIAM  L  JOHNSON  SUITE  301  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 !  PRIMARK  CORPORATION 

BARBARA  W  JOHNSTON   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE  NW  #710  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 !  UTAH  INTERNATIONAL  INC  

DAVID  lOHNSION   1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    |  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

JAMES  0  JOHNSTON   1660  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '  GENERAL  MOTORS  CCRP 

JOINT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CLAIMS  CO  LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  INC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWICH  CT  06830 1 - 

JOINI  TASK  FORCE  ON  FED  FINANCIAL  ASSIST   FOR  LAW  STUDENTS  C/O  LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  COUNCIL  11  DUPONT   

CIRCLE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARY  KAAREN  JOLLY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

HERBERT  A  JOLOVIIZ  900  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  OWENSCORNING  FIBFRGLAS  CORPORATION 

JONES  &  WINBURN  SUITE  1010  1101  I5TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

ALUN  R  JONES,  1616  P  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036        AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC 

BEVERLY  E   JONES  111  3RD  STREET  S!  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 ;.... AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN 

CHERYL  L  JONES.  1875  I  STREET,  NW,  #525  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP ™^. 

JONES  DAY  REAVIS  4  POGUE.  1735  I  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ „ FRENCH  4  POLYCLINIC  MED  SCHOOL  4  HEALTH  CENTER  (TRUSTEES) 

Do  _.„.. PFIZER,  INC - 

Do  _ _.... WICKLIFFE  PARTNERSHIP 

ERNEST  W  JONES  1957  E  ST    NW  W/iSHINGION  DC  20006  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA - 

GERALD  R  JONES,  SUITE  810  2000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. SPERRY  CORPORATION  

JAMES  E   JONES  JR     1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

JAMES  E   JONES  10  fRANKLIN  RO    SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  21022 „ APPALACHIAN  POWER  COMPANY 

NORVILL  JONES   1620  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006      „ REYNOLDS  METALS  CO 

WILEY  N  JONES  SUITE  525  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 SOUTHERN  PACIfIC  CO  4  AFFILIATES 

DE  SOTO  lOROAN   229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    S(  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 1  ELECTRONIC  OAIA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

JAMES  V  JORDAN  III  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202 - '  SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

MARY  LOU  JOSEPH   2025  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  i  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO      -... 

AROON  B  lUDD  JR     1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,  DRESSER  INDUSTRIES  INC 

ROBERT  E   JULIANO   1875  I  SI    NW   #150  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 I  HOTEL  S  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES  4  BARTENDERS  INTL  UNION 

BYRON  E  KABOT  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT     13  33  11  WEST  15TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 |  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO  

GEZA  KADAR   1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70006 !  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

SUZANNE  KALfUS   1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  , \  NATIONAL  fED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

LAUREL  B  KAMEN  SUITE  702  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

LINDA  HELLER  KAMM   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 FOLEY  lARONER  HOLLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR  INVESTORS  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

CO) 
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1.00000 
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FOLEY.   LARDNER,   HOLWBAUGH   4   JACOBS    ifOR    LAWYERS  TITLE   INSURANCE  , 

CORP) 
FOLEY.  LARDNER,  HOLLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  ifOR  VGS  CORPORATION) 


Do _ 

lAMES  L  KANE  IR  ,  1315  VINCENT  PLACE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 _.. 

DONALD  I  KANIEWSKI,  905  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 LABORERS  INTL  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA,  AFL-CIO, 

FRED  G  KAREM,  SHUFfEH  KENTON,  CURRY  4  KAREM  109  NORTH  MILL  STREET  LEXINGTON  KY  40507 LINCOLN  PROPERTY  CO 

Do '  NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL „. 

MARYANN  M  KASWELL,  SUITE  1200  1300  NORTH  17IH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

HOWARD  C   KAIZ  1  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10018 J  ARON  4  CO   (fOR  COffEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC.). 

RICHARD  S  KAUfMAN  3171  N   fEDERAl  HIGHWAY,  #511  FT  LAUDERDALE  FL  33306 AMERISERV,  INC      

EVEREH  E   KAVANAUGH,  SUITE  800  1110  VERMONT  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 COSMETIC  TOILETRY  4  FRAGRANCE  ASSN,  INC 

KAYE  SCHOLER  flERMAN  HAYS  4  HANDLER.  1575  I  ST .  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ I  AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  

Do  „ I  AMERICAN  PSYCHOANALYTIC  ASSOOATION 

Do !  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HEALTH  ASSN 

Do _ _ i  BRISTOL  MYERS  COMPANY 

Do „ _ _ ;  CHRIS  CRAFT  INDUSTRIES  INC ; - 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


DOW  CHEMICAL  CO 

ELSEVIER  SCIENTIfIC  PUBLISHERS.. 

UNITED  TELEVISION   INC    

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC 


KEEfE  COMPANY  iFQR  AMERIUN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO) 


RICHARD  f  KEATING  SUTTE  502  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  J  KEEfE   411  N  CAPITOL  STREET.  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Do _ !  THE  KEEfE  CO   (fOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE) 

Do „ '  KEEfE  COMPANY  (FOR  E   f  HUnON  S  CO  INC!    

Do „ _ KEEfE  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORPi   

Do KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP) 

DAVID  A  KEENE,  919  PRINCE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22311  NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMIHEE     

KEITH  KEENEY  SUITE  500  D  5775  PLACHTREE  DUNWOODV  RD  ATLANTA  GA  30342 ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl).. 

ROBERT  C  KEENEY   727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22311 UNITED  ERESH  FRUIT  4  VEGETABLE  ASSN 

ROBIN  E  KEENEY  618  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 '  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS 

JEFFERSON  D  KEITH,  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  LORING  VA  22027    1  NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN,  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RD    #500-0  ATLANTA  GA  20342 ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNOl).. 

KELLER  4  HECKMAN   1150  17TH  STREET  NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 |  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

Do  I  LAND  MOBILE  COMMUNICATIONS  COUNCIL    


Do ■  SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING  ASSN  INTL 

Do I  UTILITIES  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COUNCIL    

CANDACE  KELLER.  624  9TH  ST.  NW  7TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - - GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC.. 

DONALD  W  KELLER,  601  JEFFERSON  #3800  HOUSTON  TX  77002 _ _ OUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORP 

Do  „ OUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY 

JAY  KELLER  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ COMMON  CAUSE 

DONALD  KELLERMANN  SUITE  1110  1875  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY  

JOHN  B  KELLEY   1100  K  STREET.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ;  AVCO  CORP 

TV  KELLEV   PO  BOX  1117-D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313   „ ,  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  INC _. 

STEPHEN  S  KELLNER,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

EARL  KELLY  801  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

ERNEST  B  KELLY  III  950  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

HAROLD  V  KELLY   1101  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP 

JOHN  F   KELLY,  1818  L  STREET  NW   #906  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO,  INC 

MARK  L  KEMMER   1660  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ _ GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP      

KENDALL  4  ASSOCIATES   1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ „„„ ANDERSON  HIBEY  NAUHEIM  4  BLAIR  (FOR  MARRIOn  CORP) 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


ClADOUHOS  4  BRASHARES  (FOR  SMITH  BARNEY  HARRIS  UPHAM  t  00). 

^  CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC _ 

HELLER  EHRMAN  WHITE  4  MCAULIFFi 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION  

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA    

WASHINGTON  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIETY 


Do :  WORLDWIDE  INFORMATION  RESOURCES.  INC 

WILLIAM  T  KENDALL.  SUITE  210  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 I  ALLIANCE  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE      

JOSEPH  W  KENNEBECK,  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW,  #3210  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 „ |  VOLKSWAGEN  Of  AMERICA,  INC        

MICHAEL  E   KENNEDY   1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     !  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  UKOKK.. 

EDWARD  E   KENNEY  4  ASSOCIATES  INC,  SUITE  1610  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 j  LOCKHEED  GEORGIA  CORPORATION 

JEREMIAH  J  KENNEY  JR     12TH  fL   1100  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 i  UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

BRENDAN  KENNY.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _ „ i  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

I  H  KENT  KENT  4  0  CONNOR  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ i  AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  ASSN „ 

Do  i  AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION      

Do AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN  S  ASSOCIATION 

Do  _ CfS  CONTINENTAL 

Do „ GOULD.  INC    

Do        _ MOTOR  CARRIER  LAWYERS  ASSN 


6.647.49 


243333 


SOOM 


200.00 

10000 

1,875.00 

2.00000 


90.00 


10.6S0.00 
'''4,'444  02 


5,167  50 


1,500.00 
1,50000 


8,50524 
1,250.00 


2.500.00 


30.«t 


50000 
25200 


205.17 


1.994  79 

84320 

8.00 


51.25 


1JMJ3 


itOJI 


1000 
i;763.M 


303.110 


S3L24 

12.201M 


23U7 


I.412.H 


150.00 


150.00 
45000 
30000 


300.00 


5.500.00 
3.05533 
4.56385 


1.32291 
1,96368 


111  7^  1 


r^oNTripPscioiVT  A  I    cprr^ORn hoi  i^F 


Mn^!   7     IQR/. 


Mav  7.  19RA 


roMnRFSsinMAi  RFroRn wniTCF 


1 1 1  t;i; 
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Emptoyei,  Oienl 

Receipts 

Eipendiluies 

Do 

MICMMl  I  KERltY  1922  F  STREET  NW  WHSHINGTW  DC  20006 , ; 

PftUl  A  «(RSCHN[«   !909  «  STREET  NW  AUHMGTON  DC  20049 -   _ 

RORFRT  M   KFTrMFl    IV  14TH  <;T    NW  WA5\HINnT0N  DC  TflOO^ 

NATIONAL  CUSTOMS  BROKERS  4  FORWARDERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

1.S94  08 
S76.DO 
934.20 

68212 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS - 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

30.00 

GENERAL  ELECTRK)  CO 

GIIBERI  *  REYES  K  BOX  3999  SEAHLE  WA  98124      „ _ 

EARIINE  »  KEYSER   1620  1  ST    NW   *703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006           -.„ 

BOEING  COMPANY 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNKIN  Of  POLICE  ASSOCIATIONS  Afl-OO 

iMob" 

WAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142 ^ 

BRIAN  0  KIDNEY  444  N  CAPITOt  STREET.  NW   #718  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 _      , 

FDWARD  1    KlfRNAN   RH  lATH  'iTRfFT   NW    #30  WA.SHtNCTQN  DC  20006 

PfTER  J   KIERNAN   mi  H  STRtH   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 -, 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  COMPANY „ 

NiTiniMi  i<:<;n  HF  HiNiirimiRFRi; 

'20606 

20000 
3.00000 

INGOlf  N  WIAND  JR    1660  L  STR[[T,  NW  WASHWGTW  DC  20036 : 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP                      _ 

4.729  72 

AWMTAN  CriNQIITINr.  FNCINFFR^  CnHini 

20000 

RICHARD  H  mMBfRlY    1201  PfNNSYlVANIA  AVtNUt  NW   #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20004                                                !  KIMBf RIYJIARK  CORP , ...1 

4.03125 

912  83 

KIHBfRlY^Aint  rflffP  401  MOATH  LAKF  "^TRFFT  NFFNAH  W)  S49S6 

13.374.36 

G£NE  RUHIltltlAN.  215  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

WNG  t  SPAiaHt  1915  1  STBin.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ._ _ . 

Do                                                                      ,.._ 

CONGRESS  WATCH _ 

BELLSOUTH  CORP      _ - 

3.31249 

700 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP _ _.._. 

DAMSON  OIL  CORP „ 

154  48 

89  70 

Do                                                                                .       _-         .» 

866.29 

Od         -, 

LIFE  Of  GEORGIA _ 

LINCOLN  PROPERTY  CO _ 

27  75 

Do 

MILLER  BREWING  CO                                                                _.. 

Do                                                                                                                         »        ~ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHILDflfN  S  HOSPITALS  i  RELATED  INSTITUTIONS 

2.10000 

11825 

AUBREY  C  KING.  1625  EYE  STREET.  N*.  #609  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 * 

fMARIFi;  1    KINT.    titSO  K  ^T    NW  WAi^lNHTDN  DT  7(inAfi 

NATIONAL  CLUB  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIfE  INSURANCE  MC 

37S0O 

FDWARD  H   KING  700  WIIMOT  RD  DfFRFIFLD  II  600IS 

WALGREEN  CO                                     _ 

G  JACK  KINa  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ ._ 

W  RUSSELL  KING  SUITE  400  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036           » 

US  AIR.  INC 

EREEPORT  MCMORAN  INC  „ 

NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATION    

1.00000 

30000 

18.00000 

7200 

DANIEL  T  KINGSIFY   1730  NORTH  LYNN  STREET   #400  ARIINGTON  VA  22209                                       ..... 

1.857  80 

RflOFR  P    KINR!UFY    10801  RnTKVIItF  PIKF  ROrKVIIlF  MD  7n8S7 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN                                          

lANIE  A  KINNEY  BLUM  A  NASH  lOlS  i8TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FLOATING  POINT  SYSTEMS  INC 

Do                                                                                                                                             .    . 

MERCK  (  CO   INC _. 

Do                                                                                                                                 „ 

TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS  INC - _ _ -.... 

MARCIA  y   KINTFR    IMO  WIISON  BOUIFVARD   #1000  ARIINGTON  VA  227(19 

AMERK>N  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS  INC         .    .    _ 

aailA  ANNE  KiRBY.  1819  L  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KIRBY  GaLICK  SCHWARTZ  i  TUOHEY  PC    SUITE  303  EAST  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SI*  WASHINGTON  K  20024 ._ 

ALAN  G  KIRK  II  ,  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O68 

JOHN  R  KIRK  BINGHAM  DANA  i  GOULD  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110     

AMERK^N  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED _.. 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO        „ _ 

U4449 

9.47554 

1266 

uiiM 

2.31000 
1J24.00 

van 

fIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON _ 

NAUONAL  fOOTBALL  LEAGUE _ 

CALVERT  GROUP  LTD                ,._.    ...      _..      

PAUL  G   KIRK  JR.  SULLIVAN  t  WORCESTER  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. „ 

KIRKPAIRKK  LOCXHART  HILL  CHRISTOPHER  4  PHILLIPS  1900  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

iNiFRNATinNAi  nmn  mepYWATinN  iiMinn 

Do                                                                                                                                                                                     PAINF  WFRRFR  IAn(<;nN  H  niRTK   INC 

Do ., _ 

Do                                                                                                                             

SEARCH  GROUP  INC                       

WHITNFY  NATIONAl  BANK  Of  Nf*  ORLEANS 

SALLY  ANN  KIRKPATRO.  1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5 „ ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS       

KIRIIN  yMPBELL  4  KEATING  SUITE  800  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 COUNCIL  Of  EUFfOPtAN  S  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS'  ASSN 

56600 
24,127  50 

29200 
526  42 

ROBERT  A  KIRSHNER   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                              _                      i  NATKINAI  fORFST  PROniirTS  ASSN                                           

SAUL  B  KLAMAN   1101  ISTH  STRtFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  SAVtNGS  INSTITUTIONS                              

16.06006 
150  40 
15040 

7,629.00 
8.SS639 

niii 

RICHARD  I    KIASS    1225  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 

DGA  INTL  INC  (fOR  DIP  INTL  AfF  OF  THE  GEN  DEL  fOR  ARMEMENT5) 

190  43 

Do       „ 

RICHARD  P  KIEEMAN.  2005  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036....- 

MARK  KIEINMAN.  BOX  300  4200  WISCONSIN  AVt    NW.  SUITE  106  WASHINGTON  DC  20016. 

KlINf  KNOW  t  WOJOAA.  INC.  355  N  21ST  STREET   #105  CAMP  HILL  PA  17011 „.„ 

RICHARD  A  KLINE  650  MOEPENDENCE  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

DGA  INTERNATlbNAL.  INC  |F0R   SOCIETE  NATIONAU  D'ETUDE  ET  OE  CONST  K 

MOTEURS  D'AVIATION) 
ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERK^N  PUBLISHERS 

GlNm  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  a)RPORATldN....r.'^^I!'!l'!;!!! 

COUNCIL  OF  ACTIVE  INDEPENDENT  OIL  4  GAS  PRODUCERS            ._.    . 

500 

WILilAM  1  KLINFFFITFR  SIS  16TH  ST    NW  StJiTF  704>  WASHINGTON  DT  70006 

UNITED  STFFIWORKFRS  Of  AMFR                                                                    .    . 

KARL  R  KLINGELHOFER  5417  THETFORO  PLACE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22310 

COIORADO  RIVER  BASJN  SALINITY  CONTROL  FORUM - 

MOTION  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERIW 

MCHAEL  R  KLIPPER.  522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 „ 

GLENN  KNAPP  773  DARTMOUTH  AVE  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070                .„      „          ,,  ,.,      _        ,. .      . 

25.00 

lEFFREY  W  KNIGHT   1045  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 „ 

PETER  E  KNIGHT.  1101  15TH  STREET.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  L  KNOUS  IR,  SUITE  A20!  1410  GRANT  STREET  DENVER  CO  80203 : _ 

RUTH  E  KOBELL.  SUITE  202  600  MARYUND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

THOMAS  G  KOeUS  SUITE  350  2000  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006            .       .._ ^ 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH                        _ 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS                        

4.000.00 

9649 

COICRAOO  SRI  COUNTRY  USA 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  4  COOPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERICA. 

NATIONAL  PARKING  ASSOCIATION 

NATKDNAL  RURAL  ELECTRK  OOOPERATIVt  ASSN    . .      

5,85577 

15.81242 

133.50 

mom' 

15.20200 

49  53 

BMDIEY  R  KOCH   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEORGE  W  KOCH  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 ^    

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NATttW.  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

APEX  MARINE  CORP                                           

PATRICK  C  KOCH   17 '4  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KOMINERS  FORT  SCHLEFER  t  BOYER   1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                                   u. 

Do                                                                                                .„.    _._  ... ^.     

COMMITTEE  FOR  TITLE  XI  VESSEL  FINANONG  

Do     „ ^     „_.      _. 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES _..     _. 

5.«5.66 

52973 

Do                                                                                                                        ^ 

INGRAM  CORPORATION „              .    

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

AMERiaN  FED  Of  UBOR  4  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGAHIZATKW..- 

UNION  PAOFIC  CORP ..- 

AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFAaURERS  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTL                          _ _ 

NKMXAS  KOMINUS.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _    . „ 

742  56 
14,44131 
1.25000 
3.240  00 

2413 

STEPHEN  KOPIAN  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6                                   : *.    

66654 

EUGENE  P  KOPP  SUITE  600  SOUTH  1  TO  20TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                          ^ 

STFVEN  KOPPERUD   1701  N  FT  MYER  DRIVE  ARIINGTON  VA  22209                                                 ^ 

HORAa  R  KORNEGAY   1875  1  ST    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6                              .            .^ 

KENNETH  S  KOVACK   815  ISTH  ST    NW   «706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

UNITED  SItELWORKERS  Of  AMER .._ _ 

TAP.  SIETTINIUS  4  HOILISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COMPMIY) „ 

TAfI  SinilNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  2IMPR0  CORP)    

1.85639 

BAN  M  KOVAIIC,  SUITE  600  21  OUt^NT  CIRCLE.  NW  WASHINGTON  M  20O36 _.. „ 

Oo                                                                                                   _      

CHRIS  KOYANAGI   1702  WOODMAN  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101      „    „.    .„ 

WASHINGTON  ALTERNATIVES  INC  _.._ 

3,00000 
60000 

3.088.02 
28650 

3600 

PATRCIA  S  K02IOI   1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS                                                

3340 

MYLK)  S  KRAJA  1608  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         _.    „ 

AMERICAN  LEGION _ 

COOPERATIVt  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA                                 „ 

30142 

THOMAS  G  KRAJEWSKI  SUITE  1100  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMOS  KRAMER   KANSAS  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  SUITE  1414  MERCHANTS  BANK  BLDG   8TH  t  JACKSON  STS   TOPEKA  KS 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

56612 
JOSEPH  H  KRAMER  III.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007             

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATK)NS  INTERNATK3NAL.  INC   (FOR  HTB  COM'OIIA' 

TIONI 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  iFOfi  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERS  COALITCN) 



Do 

STEPHEN  W  KRAUS  1850  K  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                       

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE  INC 

RAYMOND  ROGER  KRAUSE  SUITE  270O  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209                             .... 

TRW,  INC 

M/A-COM  INC 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

WATER  4  WASTEWATER  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC 

OTY  Of  ST  PETERSBURG.  OfflCf  Of  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

1.00000 

2.SOO0O 

68500 

imm 

JEFFREY  KRAUSS  1350  PICCARO  DRIVE  #304  ROCKVILLE  MD  20850                            

1O50 

ALANG  KRAUT   1 200  1 7TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

DAWHC  KRISTOf  PO  BOX  17402  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20041 __.. 

22.00 

KRWT  i  KRIVIT   50  E  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003                                                             ..           _ 

KROGER  COMPANY   ;]UVINEST  CINCINNATI  OH  45201 _„ 

4.176.87 

JAMES  C  KRONE   ;i5:  HASlEn  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASLETT  Ml  48840           

ROSES.  INC   __ 

1.00000 

34018 

KATHLEEN  BONNER  KRONMILLER  i^OO  WATER  STREF  SW   #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

AMERKAN  SOENO  AND  TECHNaOGY  CORP       .  _.    .        _-       

Oo 

SPACE  AMERICA             _ _ 

THEODORE  G  KRONMILLER  ELY  RinS  P1ETR0WSKI  i.  BRK^FIELD  WATERGATE  600  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

PEREGRINE  CORP      .„      

15.000.00 
31818 

17.09400 
2.25000 

11.433  30 

968  30 

2.00000 

28636 

K  H  KRUKE   1776  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION  FOR  SAfFTY  4  MOnUTY        _      .„    

68S 

LLOYD  R  KUHN   1725  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                .  „ _„ 

AEROSPAa  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  INC 

SIERRA  aUB                                        .._. 

lUDtTH  KUNOfSKY  530  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

30  61 

ESTER  KUR2.  SUITE  412  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  BC  20001 „ „      „ 

JEFFREY  KUR2WEIL  HILL  BEHS  4  NASH  1220  19TH  ST    NW  SUITE  302  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ._ 

AMERKAN  ISRAEL  PUBLK;  AFFAIRS  CON* 

MARRK)TT  CORPORATION                     

362  62 

DANIEL  M  KUSH   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

E   )  KUSHAN  SUITE  500  182!  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036               _ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa  Of  THE  US ..„    .      _        ._.    

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNH>TIONS  CORPORATION. 

31532 

GARY  JAY  KUSHNER  PO  POX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007   , 

lAMf^  M    KIIVAI   SIIITF  m  SmifH  :8IVI  M  ';TRFFT   NW  WAiUINGinN  DC  70036                      

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE „„       ....       

now  rHfMiCA;  :i<;a                                

IMOOO 

KUTAK  ROCK  t  HUIE   1101  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..    _..    

ASSOCIATION  Of  LOCAL  HOUSING  PINANCE  AGENCIES 

47.42 

Do     

FIRST  NATKINAI  RANK  Of  OMAHA                                                          .       . 

Do _ . __., _ 1  HAYES.  INC .    .„         

n.io 
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Employei/Client 


Do.. 
Do 


PETER  KYROS,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1128  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

LABOR  BUREAU,  INC  .  SUITE  501  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMinEE  INC,  100  INDIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 

LABORERS  INTL  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  AfL-CIO,  905  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  L  LACH,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #214  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

PHILLIP  RAY  LACKEY,  823  15TH  ST ,  NW  SUITE  1001  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  0  LACOPO  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

ROBERT  A  UDIG,  SCOn  PLAZA  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19113  _ __  . 

SANDRA  L  LAEEVRE,  2500  RIVA  ROAD,  SE  ANNAPOLIS  MO  21401 _ 

JACK  L  LAHR,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROftERT  LAMB,  1220  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVID  F  LAMBERT  III,  311  FIRST  STREET  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


DAVID  M  F  WMBERT,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW   #302  SUITE  900  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

DAVID  P  LAMBERT,  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       

DAVID  R  LAMBERT,  1030  15TH  ST    NW  SUITE  964  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARCY  LAMBOURNE,  777  14TH  STRER,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEPHEN  K  LAMBRIGHT  ONE  BUSCH  PUCE  ST  LOUIS  MO  63118 

LAMON  ELROD  4  HARKLEROAO   PC    2500  PEACHTREE  CENTER     CAIN  TOWER  229  PEACHTREE  STREET   NE  ATUNTA  GA 
30043 

VIRGINIA  A  LAMPUY,  1225  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do ...    .  


METROPOLITAN  ATUNTA  RAPID  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY.. 

RONALD  E  ROBINSON „.. 

M/A-COM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP,  ET  AL 


Do 

RAY  H  UNCASTER,  1875  I  STREET,  NW,  #525  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

L  CHARLES  UNDGRAF,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UNDIS  COHEN  SINGMAN  4  RAUH,  1019  19TH  STREET.  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036-. 

Do 

Do. 


BROCK  R  LANDRY.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW.  #1220  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
Do 


DAVID  W  LANDSIDLE   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 
BRUCE  ALAN  LANOY  2700  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

Do     

Oo 

LANE  4  EDSON.  PC.  2300  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '. '. 

Oo 

Oo _ 


Do.. 


WNE  4  MiTt!NiJ6RF!'i756KSTmnr*»!  #1260 

Do  

ALBERT  E   LANE,  SUITE  537  1377  K  STRtn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    .....'. "" Z 

Do 

RICHARD  f   LANE,  1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '..'.7 T 

R08IN  W  LANIER,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WAYNE  R  LAPIERRE  JR     1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CLIFFORD  LAPWNTE,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

WILLIAM  L   LARSEN   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW   #415  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

REED  E   LARSON,  8001  BRAODOCK  ROAD   #600  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160     . 

JAMES  LASALA    5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

LATHAM  WATKINS  S  HILLS,  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  6C  20036".. 

lOUIS  F   LAUN   260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

ROBERT  LAUTERBERG.  1707  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20666 

DENNIS  LAVALLEE  1016  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  B  WVIN  JR.  1016  20TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOAN  H  LAVOR   1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
GEORGE  H  LAWRENCE   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARIINGTON  VA  :2209 

ELIZABETH  LAWSON  1730  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LAXALT  CORPORATK)N,  813  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

Oo 

Do : 

Oo  

ERNEST  M  LE  SUfUR,  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


MANVILLE  CORPORATION . 

INTERNATIONAL  MASONRY  INSTITUTE 

EDS  CORPORATION 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  CO  S  AFFILIATES 

FOLEY  LARDNER  HOLWBAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR  VGS  CORPORATION) 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  „.    _._. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BROKERS  .. 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  4  GUIDANCE  SERVIO __ 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  INC „  .      . 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS  

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PENSION  CONSULTANTS  4  ADMINISTRATORS,  JNC , 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  iFOR  DIR  INTL  AFF  OF  THE  GEN  DEL  FOR  ARMEMENTS) 
DGA  INTERNATIONAL,  INC  (FOR   SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DETUDE  U  DE  CONST   DE 
MOTEURS  DAVIATION) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  SOFREAVIA) 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

LE80EUF,  LAMB,  LEIBY  &  MACRAE        __ 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  4  PUBLISHERS __ 

COUNCIL  OF  CREATIVE  ARTISTS,  LIBRARIES  4  MUSEUMS „  .    . 

NFL  PLAYERS  ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL  WATER  WELL  ASSN 

WATER  SYSTEMS  COUNCIL _ 

PFI2ER,  INC 

B  A  L  CO ■■ 

CRYOGENIC  VACUUM  TECHNOLOGY  CO 


IUD2INC  PRODUCERS  COMMinEE,  SUITE  3415  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MILK  PRODUCERS   1225  8TH  STREET   #385  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US,  1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  lAHOE,  2197  LAKE  lAHOE  BLVD  PO  BOX  lOIIO  SOUTH  WKt  TAHOE  CA  95731" 

THOMAS  B  LIARY,  HOGAN  4  HARTSON  815  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6 

RICHARD  J  LEASE,  2145  BOISE  DRIVE  LAS  CRUCES  NM  8800! 

A  MICHAEL  LEBECK,  PO  BOX  925  ALBUQUERQUE  NM  87103 

lEBOEUf  LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE..  NW.  #1100  WASHIN(ifON  DC"  26636":""" 

Oo  

Do  

ROBERT  F  lEDERER   1250  I  STREET  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  K  imi  

tHOMAS  I  LEE  JR    PO  BOX  2628  HOUSTON  TX  77001  

LEIGHTON  LEMOV  JACOBS  4  BUCKLEY.  SUITE  800  2033  M  ST.,  NW  WASEmCiON  K'i<m'~Z7S.ZZ. 

Oo „ 

Oo „ _ "" 


CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 

COUNCIL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT „.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ENERGY  SERVICE  COS 

NATIONAL  LEASED  HOUSING  ASSN     .  

GHK  COMPANIES _ „ 

INDEPENDENT  GAS  PRODUCERS  COMM _ 

MEDCOM  MIC  _..... 

PEOPLE  OPPOSED  TO  ENERGY  LOBBY     POTEL 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN  

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN _ _. 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM __. 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION    AFL-OO 

AMERICAN  DIETETIC  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC    

NATIONAL  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING  CONTRACTORS- 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING  CONTRACTORS.. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

BARNESS  ORGANIZATION 

CITIZENS  FOR  AMERICA 

MORGAN  STANLEY  S  COMPANY 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do,.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


TERRY  L  LEIT2ELL  ONE  THOMAS  CIRCLE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do. 


JOSEPH  I  LEITZINGER.  900  4TH  AVE  SEATTLE  WA  98164.  .    . 

ELIZABETH  LEMOND.  1111  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     _._  . '. " ' 

THOMAS  J  LENGYEL.  1625  K  STREET.  NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BETTY  JANE  LEONARD  PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419 
EARL  I  LEONARD  JR    PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

KAYE  CONNIfF  LEONARD  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  '.  '...'. '.'..". 

LAW  OFFICE  OF  JERRIS  LEONARD  900  17IH  STREET  NW   #1020  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      .    . 
LLOYD  LEONARD   1730  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  LEPPERI  JR  ,  801  18TH  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '.' 

LERCH  4  CO    INC   1030  15TH  STREET  NW   #840  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARTHA  LESTER   1925  K  STREET,  NW  #206  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
DALE  LESTINA   1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMINGTON  4  MARTIN  SUITE  1001  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  260O6.! 
Oo 

ROBERT  WHN  LEVERING,  1730  M  ST    NW   #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

SR  LEVERING,  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE   WASHINGTON  DC  20002         

MORRIS  J  LEVIN   1050  1 7TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  „„  ... '_.  . 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  

SHIPPING  CORP  OF  INDIA,  LTD 

UNDERWRITERS  AT  LLOYDS  LONDON 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN _.... 

ENTEX,  INC  

ADHESIVE  S  SEALANT  COUNCIL,  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS. 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSISTANTS  ASSN  

CITY  4  REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  ASSN , 

CLOROX  COMPANY , 

EXPRESS  FOODS  CO    INC 

FEDERATION  OF  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC , 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION     , 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  NK 

INTRAOCULAR  LENS  MFRS  ASSN 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  CENTRAL  FUND.  INC 

NATIONAL  GLASS  DEALERS  ASSN 

SALOMON  BROTHERS 

SAVINGS  BANKS  ASSN  OF  MASSACHUSETTS , 

WHEY  PRODUCTS  INST  

AMERICAN  SHRIMPBOAT  ASSOCIATION  

MARINE  CONSTRUaiON  4  DESIGN  CO 


BOGLE  4  GATES  (FOR  PACIFIC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN).. 

PORT  OF  SEAmE      

SIMPSON  TIMBER  CO     

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

UNIFI,  INC  

COCA  COLA  COMPANY   

POTLATCH  CORPORATION     

KANSAS  CORPORATION  COMMMISSION     „. 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  U  S 

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN     

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

DON  LANGENEGGER  EI  AL -_ „. 

FINNIGAN  CORPORATION 

DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 

US  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  OCEANS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Receipts 


EipenOilures 


6.00000 

■'i6.6i"i"66 


62500 
1.66900 

24000 
1.550.00 
1.500.00 


163  75 


5,00000 


5,00000 
1,250.00 


4,50000 


112.80 
282.00 


3,000.00 

""3."566"."66 


2.000.00 

2.40000 
750.00 
650.00 


600.00 
4.000.00 


60000 


16000 
1.17000 
1.I6S00 


250.00 


5,000.00 
50000 


80000 
2.794  59 
6.00000 
9.00000 


15.00000 
"iii4""74 


39,500.77 
"'lUM« 


4J41.S0 
9jt2.00 


5.00000 


20.000.00 
5.00000 

""i.666"o6 

75000 

1.500  00 

1.00000 

52000 

21429 


1.167  00 
420.00 


4.84617 
494.25 


14866 
2,535.00 


32400 
30000 


2,50000 


10.45900 
21,240  79 


6900 
62818 


15372 


30.10 

"ii'isi 

7593 
13195 


148.64 


816.52 


2000 

40000 


46.80 


235.39 
129.50 


8265 


10.45924 

1.27700 

39.500  77 

10,057  34 


201.09 


53840 
51615 


40000 


40000 
40000 


265  00 
80170 


1.873  74 
"  4"58."M 


30520 


390 
42  54 


11156 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOLISE 


May  7,  1984 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11157 


11156 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  198It 


OgwtzalHX  or  ImlnKlu^  filing 


tffl(*))IB/OiBll 


BARBAR**  LEVINt   1015  lilH  STRfE'  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 

BfRTRAM  )  LfVINt   166/  II  SfRfP  NW  #110  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

«NNfTH  S   LfVINt    SUITE  .'.'0  1201  PENNSYUANIA  AVE    NW  WASHittCTOW  K  20004.. 

LESlIf  LEVY  Ui  NWITH  CAPITOl  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

MVK)  A  LEWIS  530  m  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

E.  OAVID  LEWIS.  1401  WILSON  BLVD    #205  AIMNGTON  VA  22209 

MCHAEL  R  LEWIS,  1133  15IH  ST    NW  SUITE  640  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - „ 

RICHARD  LEWIS,  1619  KASSACHUSfTTS  AVfNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STUART  A  LEWIS  SUITE  300  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. ._. 

Dc  ,  

JOHN  f  LEYDEN,  815  16TH  STREET  NW,  #308  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WmiAJII  I  LMOIA  215  N  fRONT  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  13215    _ 

HOWADD  S  LIEBENGOOO.  18'5  Erf  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HERBERT  IIEBEKSON,  1604  «  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do       _, 

WILLIAK  C  LIENESCH  238  lOTH  ST   SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 _ 

DURE  R  LIGON,  1575  E»E  STREET,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _ 


Do 


ROSS  W  LIllARD  2100  CHARTERBANK  CENTER  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64105 .. 

RICHARD  A  LIILQUIST  SUITE  500  1090  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

OIANE  PALMER  LILLY   1200  PtAVtY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55479 

EDWARD  J  LINCOIN.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  R  LINDAUER.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20515   

WTHIEEN  M  IINEHAN.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #;0C  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ELENA  LINTHICUM.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ 

LINTON  MIELDS  REISUR  t  COnONE  LTD.  SUHE  200  1015  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
Do     ,  

Do;i:;;;;zzzzzz~z;-Zizzz-Zz;-Zii;izz;zzzzz:!i 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN      

JOHNSON  I  JOHNSON _ 

JOSEPH  SEJtfRAM  i  SONS  INC .— . 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AfFAIRS  COMM _ , 

fRIENOS  Of  THE  EARTH , 

SOCIETY  Of  AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INC  

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  i  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  UMON 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN „ 

MANUfACniRERS  HANOVER  COW , 

NATBNAl  BANK  Of  OnROtl 

I  PUBUC  WPIOYEE  OtPAimiltNT,  AFIOO   ™. -__ 

COlUMeUS  AND  SOUTWIW  OHIO  ELECTRIC  CO 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTl 

'  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN      

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNOl „... 

NAIBNAl  PARRS  t  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

CORCORAN  HARDfSTY  WHYTE  HEMPHILL  &  LIGON.  PC  (FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA 
RESOURCES.  LID) 

CORCORAN  HAROESTY  WHYTE  HEMPHILL  (  LIGON  (FOR  PROVINa  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA) 

STINSON.  MAG  t  FI2ZELL  (FOR  FARMLAND  INDUSTRIES.  INC) 

fLfXIBlf  PACRAGING  ASSOCIATION . 

NORWEST  CORPORATION 

JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTIIUTf  Of  AMERICA 

I  ASSOOAttD  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

GUlf  OH  COW 

AlLltD  COW „ 

AMBASSADOR  BRIDGE  CO 

aiY  GAS  COMPANY 


Do.. 
Dd.. 
0».. 
Ot.. 
Dt.. 
Ot. 
to.. 
Ot.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 
Oi.. 
Bd.. 
Od.. 
Oe.. 

0*.. 

Dd 


RON  M  LINTON.  SUITE  200  1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ , 

FRANQS  S  UPSCOMB  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JANICE  C  UPSEN.  900  17TH  ST.  NW.  #504  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

CRAIG  IISRE.  PO  BOA  2120  HOUSTON  TX  77252   

SARA  E    LISTER.  PATTERSON.  BELKNAP.  WEBB  S  TYLER  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1060  WASHINGTON  DC 
20006 

ROBERT  G  UTSCHERT.  1111  19TH  ST.  NW.  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ „ 

BARBARA  A  LITTLE  SUITE  611  1155  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLES  B  linLE  SUITE  603  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024...„ ^ 

WILLIAM  f  LITTIE.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROY  LIHLEFIELD.  1250  I  STREET  NW,  #W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ ., _...    .. 

OAVID  A  LITVIN,  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 , 

E  F  LIVAUOAJS  JR    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ >__ _ 

IIVESTOCR  MARKETING  ASSOCWTION  301  £  ARMOUR  BLVD  KANSAS  OT  Y  MO  64111 , 

NEIL  C  LIVINGSTONE   THE  POWFR  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 Z _ 


COUNOL  or  POILUTKIN  CONTROL  FINANCING  AGOOB.. 

IOWA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  DISTRICT  POWER  CO 

MADISON  GAS  S  ELECTRK;  CO 

METROPOIITAN  SANITARY  OISTRO  OF  GREATER  CHICAGO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  URBAN  FLOOD  MANAGEMENT  AGENCIES.. 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO 

OREGON  OfPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

STATE  Of  IL.  DEPT  OF  TRANS.  DIV  Of  WATIR  RB 

STATE  Of  IL.  DEPT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

SUPERIOR  WATER  LIGHT  &  POWER  CO 

WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  LBHT  CO _ _ 

WISCONSIN  GAS  CO  

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

WISCONSM  POWER  S  LIGHT  CO „ 

WISCONSIN  PUBLK  SERVO  CORP „ 

WISCONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO ^.. 

DENVER  TECHNOlOGJCAl  CENTHI 

NAIIONAl  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT.  INC  (FOR  IMnO) 

UNION  TEXAS  PHROIEUM  CORP 

F  M  S  COWORATION 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  IHSTITUTt 

ETHYL  CORPORATION 

UBA.  INC 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

NATIONAL  TIRE  bEAlERS  *'RETiitAOti)S''J«ii" 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  lOHIOl 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do 


LOBEL  NOVINS  t  LAMONT  1523  I  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PAUL  LOCIGNO  25  LOUISUNA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROBERT  F  LOCRHART  JR    490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024. 

KAREN  LOCRWOOO  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

NILS  LOfGREN,  1620  EYE  STREET  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LAW  OFCS  OF  SHELDON  SUITE  401  1725  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  S  LONG.  919  ISTH  STREET  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

THOMAS  R  LONG.  299  PARR  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171  

WILLIAM  E  LONG.  ONE  NATKJNWIDE  PLA2A  COIUMBUS  OH  43216  

LONGNECRER  &  ASSOC.  PO  BOX  24209  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

JOHN  H  LONNOUIST   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  SUITE  214  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

LAURA  LOOMIS.  419  N  NELSON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

LOOMS  OWEN  FEllMAN  h  HOWE.  2020  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


GRAY  S  CO    PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   RAM2I  A. 
'      DALLOUL) 
GRAY  S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATHMAL.  INC    (FOR   ELECTRONIC 

INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  JAPAN). 
GRAY  .S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC   (FOR   GOVERNMENT 

Of  HAITI) 
GRAY  S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    I  FOR   REPUBLIC  Of 

ROREA) 
GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATKINS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (fOR  REPUBLIC  OF 

TURREY) 

GENERIC  PHARMACEUTCAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOO  Of  TEAMSTERS 

TENNECO  INC _... ™.. 

AMERIWN  HOSPITAL  ASSN       _ 

MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  U.S.,  WC 

AMERIWN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN , 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP „ 

WESTVACO  CORPORATION 

NATBNWIOE  INSURANK  COMPANY _ 


Rtctipts 


Eiwnditiire 


634  50 
1.000  00 

977  50 
7.02974 

17500 

30000 
10.36400 


22500 


53174 


500.00 
40000 

3.478  76 


30.00000 
5.625.00 

3iwd 


100.00 


25000 
3100 

MMOd 

570.00 

1.29500 

6.07500 


1.48000 
3.000  00 
3.027  00 
7,09200 

43900 
3.91100 

30700 
1.78900 

984  00 
2.98400 
2.33300 

307  00 
2.37100 

25000 
7,500.00 


475  OO 
1,21604 


S3L90 

■■■■3S.J5 


29985 


ICJOO 
113.00 


29090 
1.00000 
1.00000 

487  00 
6.00000 

517  SO 


8830 


SUSAN  I  LOOMIS  1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTDN  OC  20006 

LORD  DAY  4  LORD   1120  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „.. 

PHILIP  J  LOREE.  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

ROBERT  E  lOSCH  PC    1716  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009 

Do      

CLAUDIA  I  LOUIS.  UOI  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  F  LOVEn  1801  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

RODNEY  W  LOWMAN  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

GERALD  M  L0WR1E   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  C  [ma.   1776  f  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 
MRS  FREDDIE  H  LUCAS   1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


CHARLES  EMMET  LUaY  MCDERMOn  WILL  i  EMERY  1850  K  STREET.  NW.  #500 IIMSMNGTON  K  2000e.. 

SYLVESTER  LUKIS  318  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do         .  

oo z.;.„.......zz 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAlCASiJAlW  COMPANY  LONG  (iROn  1^60049^ 

MILTON  f  LUNCH.  2029  K  ST    NW  WASIitNGTON  DC  20006 , „  ^ 

LUND  S  OBRIEN   1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .  _    " 

Do  „ _..    .  7 

CHRISTIAN  I  LUND   !3?5  I  STREET  NW   # '00  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 '.    .'.!'.. 

FRANCIS  M  LUNNIE  JR    1  "6  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JERRY  R  LYMAN   11300  ROCRVtLLE  PIKE  ROCRVILIE  MD  20852 


!  MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  PARRS  t,  CONSERVATION  ASSOdATW* 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BITUMINOUS  CONTRACTORS 

CLASSROOM  PUBLISHERS  ASSN „ 

INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  ASSN  _. 

OPTK^L  MFGRS  ASSN 

TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVICES  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

BOWATER  NORTH  AMERICA  CORPORATION    

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING 

AMERICAN  DREDGING  CO    ET  Al 

PELICAN  TERMINAL  CORP  4  PORT  Of  GALVESTON 

NATIONAL  son  DRINK  ASSN _. 

WESIINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

GULF  OIL  CORP „ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN _ 

BUFFALO  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA _... 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP    

CATHOLIC  PRESS  ASSN 


CRAMER.  HABER  4  LUKIS.  PC  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORITY) .. 
CRAMER.  HABER  4  LURIS.  PC   (FOR  OTY  OF  MIAMI) 


CRAMER  HABER  4  LURIS,  PC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of 


^tmi 


WOTHY  P  LYNCH   1501  WILSON  BOULEVARD   #910  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WtLIAM  T  LYONS  SUITE  700  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
FEDERATION  OF  AMERIUN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING 

PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS _.. 

RRO  GENERAL  INC 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS.  INC _ _ 

CIBAGEIGY  CORP ,..._ 


35000 

4.204  00 
15.44811 

■4,57274 


1,500.00 
3,00000 


4,610.00 


1,500.00 
254.91 


5,S37.«2 

200.00 

17.500.00 


50000 

800  00 

12.00000 


3,000.00 


1.00000 

60000 

1.617.00 

15.750.00 


42500 
4,40900 


33890 
22000 
60.50 


4,42919 


2965! 
JM.ri 


77  25 
LiilTb 


17,S0 


50000 


1.08 
375823 


200  00 
40  00 


858.94 


3,026.22 


5697 
9303 


20000 
4.58900 
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Oiganizalion  or  Individual  Filing 

EmplOYet/OenI 

Receipls 

Eipendilurej 

MA  COM  INC   1350  PICCARD  DRIVE   #304  ROCKVILLE  MD  20850                                 _..    .     ,„    

8,44200 

TIMOTHY  MACCARTHY   162C  1  STREET   NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.  INC 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  INC 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  S  RflREADERS  ASSN _. 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES  INC                  _.. 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS         „ 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  MIRROR  MFGRS 

1760J» 

5,00000 
6.25000 
1,000.00 

ANTHONY  R  MACCHI*   127  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10038      '. 

RUSSfll  MAaiiERY   1250  1  STREET   NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005         

i25M 

)ACK  »  MACDONAID   1901  N  FORI  MEYER  DRIVE   #302  ROSSI YN  VA  22209           

22002 

MIRIAM  A  MACDONALO  102:  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  E  MACK  9005  CONGRESSIONAL  COURT  POTOMAC  MO  20854    _ 

Do                                                                           

PEANUT  BUnER  S  NUT  PROCESSORS  ASSN „ _ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

BECHIEL  POWER  CORPORATION        _ _ 

lAMES  H  MACK.  7901  WESIPARK  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22102  _ 

THOMAS  L  MACK  PO  BOX  19  PALO  VERDE  A2  85343                                  .._ _  

13J40.N 

500ilO 

MARK  )  MACKEY   1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ _ 

!  LYNN  MADDOX  SUITE  1204  1700  K  SIRER  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

lEICH  U  MADDUX  3600  NORTH  36TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 

^IIFF  MADISON  fiOVFRNMENI  RFIATIONS   INC   PO   RGX  JI48?  GRANADA  HILLS  CA  91344 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE _ 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC „ 365,00 

CERTAINIEED  CORP _ 

MARK  AIR  INC  _ 1,200.00 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DBTRCT   ^ 1,200.00 

WESTERN  AIRLINES 900.00 

TEXAS  INDUSTRIES  INC                                     

».»..»....»«.» 

Do                                                                                                                                                        

Do                                                                                                                                 

MARCIA  G  MADSEN  MORGAN  LEWIS  4  BOCRIUS  1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  MA&AW  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  OC  20007                           

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSIITUTE 

PEACE  POLIIiai  ACTION  OOMMinEE „ 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN                 _ 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC   iFOR  SOFREAVIA) 

2,000.00 
1J3I.08 

liusloo 

RATHERINE  MAGRAW   IOC  MARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002    

FRANCIS  E   MAGUIRE  IR    1 1 20  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

W  TERRY  MAGUIRE   BOX  17407  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  OC  20041 

DAVID  L  MAHAN  1225  19TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                          „ 

THOMAS  D  MAHER   1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                           ....               _ 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSIITUTE - 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN   

NAIIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO,  INC „ _ 

INTEL  CORPORATION                     

SJ7I.00 
500.00 

12.000.00 
350.00 
15000 

)OHN  F    MAHONEY    UOI  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ __ 

MUl 

TERENCE  P   MAHONY    1825  K  STREET    NW    #80?  WASHINGTON  DC  20O06                     .     „ 

MICHAEl  C  MAIBACH   3065  BOWERS  AVENUE  SANTA  CLARA  CA  95051                       „.  . 

3,550.00 

ROBERT  L  MAIER  SUITE  1000  900  17IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ANDRE  MAISONPIERRE   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #1010  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „ 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PIAYERS  ASSN  80''  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  4  CHEMICAL  COW „ 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

i2.n 

iiiM 

OAVID  MAHINO   815  16TH  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006           *_ 

J    WILSON  MAILOY  JR     191^  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006                  

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DfPI  AFL-CIO „ „ _ 

EASTMAN  CHfMiaLS  DIVISION  _ 

BETHLEHEM  SIfEL  CORPORATION               

6,73033 

700:00 

362.00 

lUSOOO 

1,900.00 

11485 
(5.00 

KURIL  MAIMGREN   1000  16TH  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20036          .                  

MALMGREN  INC   1120  20TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

MARY  JO  MALONE   1735  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006           

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BEVERAGE  IMPORTERS,  MC ~ 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  ARCHITECTS ~ -.. 

TENNECO  INC      

11790.00 
1,71500 

ROBERT  H  MAIONEY  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  LAST  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  „ 

WILLIAM  R  MALONI  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016                                

FEDERAL  NAIIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN...! 

17.500.00 

i,2i'7.96 

MANMADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  INC  SUITE  310  1150  17IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

90000 

CARTER  MANASCO   5932  CHESIERBROOK  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22101  

MANAn  PHELPS  ROIHENBERG  4  lUNNEY  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036           .  .. 

NAIIONAL  COAL  ASSN _ 

ALLIED  TUBE  4  CONDUIT  CORP - — „...„...., _. 

7.812.51 

24229 

Do                                                                                                          

BRK  CORPORATION 

KAUFMAN  4  BROAD. 'iNcZ"'.!"!"!!!"Z!"!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!"ZZ!Z!!    ZZ"'"!!!"! 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVfR  LEASING  CORPORATION _ .•._     ._ 

1.400.00 
1.500.00 
4,IQ0JI0 

Do _..., 

Do „._ 

Do       .. „     „       ...       .                    

1,400JI0 

406.00 

1.10000 

Oo ...„ 

Do      ....                         

NAIIONAL  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

NORTHROP  CORP                                           ~. 

Do                        ..                   .                                                           

NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PIPELINE  CO                    

Do 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT       

4,40000 

FRANK  MANnEWIC;.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INIERNATIONAl.  INC    (FOR    AMERICAN 
IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE  1 

GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    CfiMMUNICAIIONS    INTERNATIONAL.    INC     (FOR     JOINT 
MARITIME  CONGRESS) 

GRAY    4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL.   INC     (FOR    MUTUAL 
INSURANCE  COALITION) 

GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    IFOR    NAIIONAL 
BROADCASTING  CO) 

GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INIERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR   REPUBLIC  OF 
TURKEY) 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC.  (FOR  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS USERS  COALITION) 

NEGATIVE  POPULATION  GROWTH.  INC - 

GPU  SERVICE  CORPORATION         

Do  .                                       .....    

Do    ...„ 

Do 

Do 

Do .           , 

102.50 

8.700.00 
3.096.03 
2,760.00 

OONAID  W  MANN   210  THE  PLA2*  TEANECK  N)  07666                                      

50519 

CYNTHIA  MANSFIELD  SUITE  520  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024   

257  26 

ARMAND  G  MANSON   1090  VERMONT  AVE  NW  SIf  1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BELL  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON 

MANUEACTURED  HOUSING  INST   1745  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

50000 

JOHN  V  MARANEY   321  EAST  CAPITOL  SI    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NATIONAL  STAR  ROUTE  MAIL  CARRIERS'  ASSN  „.. _ 

MARCH  FOR  LIFE   INC  PO  BOX  2950  WASHINGTON  DC  20013      """~'.'""".'. 

91,676.10 
1,00000 

68,152.81 

CHARLES  T  MARCK   1800  M  ST    NW  SUITE  700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO - -. 

BROTHERHOOO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS - 

25000 

R  V  MARIANI  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARITIME  INSTIIUTf  FOR  RESEARCH  4  INDUSTRIAL  DfVfLOPMENT.  SUITE  600  1133  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 

20005 
RICHARD  P  MARREY   729  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

11,88000 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS.  INC - 

LAWRENCE  D  MARKLEY  PO  BOX  3518  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

NATHAN  FRED  MARKS  685  N  W  8IH  STREET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

CHUGACH  ELECTRIC  ASSN  INC               - 

RONALD  ANTHONY  MARKS   1121  N  ARLINGTON  BLVD    #710  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

lUIHfR  A  MARKWARI  SUlIf  1019  1156  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   __ 

AMERICAN  SUGARBEEI  GROWERS  ASSN _.. 

CENTRAL  STATES  RESOURCE  CENTER                              - 

JOHN  C  MARLIN   307  W  NEVADA  URBANA  IL  61801 

HOWARD  MARLOWE,  815  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      „ 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  LABOR  4  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRW.  OROUBZATBIIS 

12,12974 
60000 
850.00 

76683 

CHALMERS  H  MARQUIS  3430  BLAIR  RO    FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS                 

150  00 

DEBORAH  1   MAROUIS  1200  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN                         

850 

JOHN  MARSH   100  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  TRUMBULL  CT  06611 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION                                       „ _ 

C   TRAVIS  MARSHALL    1776  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

MOTOROLA  INC      

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 

1,500.00' 
IB5.00 
750.00 
200.00 

515  44 

DANEA  KEHOE  MARTIN   1922  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

3000 

DAVID  f   MARTIN  2020  14TH  STREET  NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

TRANE  COMPANY                                                        

OAVID  0  MARTIN  NORTH  LAKE  SI    NEENAH  Wl  54956 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP      

12855 

DONALD  N  MARTIN  DONALD  N  MARTIN  S  COMPANY  INC  488  MADISON  Art.,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022..._ 

FRED  J  MARTIN  JR    1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION _ 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION „ 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE                                                    -.. 

24572 
2,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 
405.63 
150.00 
100.00 

286  67 

JAMES  0  MARTIN,  4600  72ND  AVENUE  UNDOVER  HILLS  MD  20784 

199  50 

JOHN  M  MARTIN  JR    6909  fORI  HUNT  ROAD  ALfXANDRIA  VA  22307 „. 

Do                                                                                          ..   .       

JEWELRY  INDUSTRY  COORDINATING  COMMITIIE. 

KAIHfRINE  f  MARTIN  412  fIRST  ST,  Sf,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

LARRY  K  MARTIN,  1150  17IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      „ 

STEPHfN  1  MARTIN  HARTFORD  PLAZA  HARTFORD  CT  06115        

lAMfS  C  MARIINfLLI   1025  CONNfCTICUI  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

MAN-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  INC               -. 

228.58 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO                                   

ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS  INC 

VILMAS  MARTINEZ  612  S  FLOWER  STREET  5TH  fLOOR  LOS  ANGELfS  CA  90017 

MUNGER,  TOLLES  4  RICKERSHAUSER  (fOR  SPANISH  INTERNATKJNAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION CORP) 

2.40000 

1 

1.981.07 

JUDITH  MARTY   85  RtXE  SI  NORTH  SYDNEY  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA 

JOSEPH  J  MARTYAK  12TH  fL  1100  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005                                    

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS-SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP    901  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET  BALTIMORE  MD  21201 

5235 

MIKE  M  MASAOM.  SUITE  520,  THE  FARRAGUT  BlOG  900  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do                     „ 

AMERICAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM                        „ 

JAPAN  TELESCOPES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN ..„ _ 

NISEI  LOBBY                                                     .„      

20000 

Do 

Do    _ _ 

Do 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  S  A  ,  INC 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

750.00 
500.00 
139.55 

W  A  MASON  PO  BOX  21106  SHRfVEPORT  LA  71156      , 

JON  G  MASSEY  610  POYDRAS  STREET.  #318  NEW  ORLEAN  LA  70130 

JAMES  0  MASSIE,  1015     18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  F   MASSMANN  PO  BOX  225086  DALLAS  IX  75265                                     

APACHE  CORP                                                                                      

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE     _ 

5,000.00 

4.33634 

DR  PEPPER  CO        ~ -. 

CaiN  D  MATHEWS   1101  C0NNECTK3JT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

VINSON  4  ELKINS  (FOR  METHOOISI  HOSPITAL)    — — 

VINSON  4  ELKINS  ifOR  NORTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES)          

Do 

Do                                                                                                   

VINSON  4  ELKINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  (iOMPANY) 

RKXARO  0  MATHIAS  SUITE  901  1660  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC 

CHARLES  0  MATTHEWS  SUITE  700  1050  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NAIIONAL  OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN              

US960 
914  3S 

4on 

ROBERT  A  MATTHEWS  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INST  

JOANNE  E   MAniACf   633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUf   NW   #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

2  25 
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O'gwiialon  (K  Individual  Filing 

Employer,  Client 

Receipis 

Eipendilures 

WILLIAM  C  MAnOX  1775  PtNNSYLVANIA  »V[NUt  NW   #701  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006                                                  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIErv  Of  TH£  US 

40000 

5500 

MAIKHAll  1   mat;  BABNfTT  t.  AIAGIA  1000  THOMAS  JFfFFRSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007                            AFFILIATED  FOOD  PROCESSORS  INC 

Do                                                                                                                                       AMfPiriN  RAiiriK  i<;<:ii 

U""50 

Do      

CV  iRV  MAUDLIN   1511  R  STREET  NW   » 535  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — 

PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  CO „ 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  INGOT  INSTITUTE   .  ..      „ 

9976 

MURPHY  MOTOR  FREIGHT  LINES  INC _ _ 

1.36190 

ANTHONY  F   MAIIRIFIIO  NFW  VORK  <;TATF  PFTROIFUM  nKINCIL  ISO  STATE  STREET  ALBANY  NY  12707 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST                      

1.S08S3 

91679 

THOMAS  H  MAXEDON  KENTUCKY  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  612  A  SHELBY  STREET  FRANKFORT  KY  40M1     _ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST      _ 

ALBERT  E   MAY   162'  «  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „- 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN-FL^iG  SHIP  OPERATORS ~; 

PEPSICO  INC                  _ „. - 

4.80000 

5380 

lAMES  C  MAY   TOO  ANDERSON  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577                                                            .    

WALTER  R  MAY   70W  "ARK  TERRACE  DRIVE  ALEJWNDRIA  M  22307 ^ 

ARNOLD  MAYER  1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

MAVFR  RROWN  K  PIATT    7000  PfNNSYIVANIA  AVFNUF    NW   #6500  WASHINGTON  DC  20(]€€ 

YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM,  INC 

UNITED  FOOD  S  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNION 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  INC , 

10.50000 
18.846  17 

2.53600 
59685 

COMDISCO  INC                                            - 

oo!II!!!!!™IIZI!!!Z~;!;^!!!^!!I!!'IIIZi; ;;z;r'ZZI!I!!I™-™Z™Z"!!"!!!!!!"!!"^^^^^ 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMIHEE 

GATXCORP —    . 

JMB  REALTY  CORP  - 

14900 



Do 

Do                                                                                                                       * 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  S  CO                                                                 ' 

Do                                                                                                                       *. 

TRANSCANADA  PIPELINES  LTD _ 



IFFFRfY  n   MAV^  ^IITF  400F  ftOfl  MARYIAND  AVFNDF   SW  WAfsHINHTON  DC  ?00?4 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN  „ _ 

WnilAM  1  MCAUIIFFF  IR     1828  1  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN  „. _ _. 

57000 
12.76002 
2.50000 

275.00 

ANN  MCBRIDE.  2030  M  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  -.u.'. t 

MARTHA  MCCA8E   1828  L  ST    NW  SUITE  1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                       , 

COMMON  CAUSE „ 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA .-.„ 

MEAD  CORPORATION „ 

TENNESSEE  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION _ 

57531 

nil  IF  P    MCCAHII 1    SIIITF  715  1 000  nONNFrTITIJT  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0Q36 

A  R  MOAMMON   501  UNION  ST    «506  NASHVILLE  TN  37719 

KATHERINE  S  MCCARTER.  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

CAROLYN  KIM  MCCARTHY   7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102   _.-          

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSN .. „... 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN _ _.„ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST                             

2.56600 
1.25000 

20000 
3.00000 

(55.00 

50000 

lAMF^  R    MrTARTHY    17^0  1   STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  Of  ?flM5                                                         ^ 

lAMES  W  MCCARTHY   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

MCCARTY  NOONE  i  WILLIAMS,  SUITE  3306  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  tAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

MICHAFI  A  MCTIFIIAND   1700  ONE  MAIN  PIACF  DAUAS  TX  752SO 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN _ „.. 

AMERIUN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS 

STRASBURGER  S  PRICE  (FOR  DALLAS/H  WOdTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD) 

2.11183 
4916 

ROBERT  MCTIORY   SAKFR  f.  MTKFN/IF  815  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ERANCISCA  WEI                              

KCaURE  S  TROTTER  SUITE  600  1100  CONNECTIDJT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20038 

COCA.COU  COMPANY 

ESTATE  Of  CHARLES  G  BLUHDORN ._ „ 

25113 

I95S 

Oo                                                                                                                                     •. 

Do 

Ot ^ 

Do 

GULF  &  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

MOBIL  OIL  COOP     _ - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COSl „ 

85  30 
9877 

Do                                                                             i 

PROVIDENCE  CAPITOL  CORP 

AMERIWN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC __ _ 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  INC - '... 



25.00 

ROBERT  S  MCCONNAUGMEY   1850  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    - 

lOHN  1    MCTONNFIt    SUITE  1100  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DT  7QQK 

SALLY  MCCONNELL,  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _ 

MaLY  MCCORMICK   '301  MARKET  STREET.  S24-4  PHIWDELPHIA  PA  19101 

ALVIN  MCCOY,  1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ „...^    

HFNNIS  R   MCCOY    llfll   I7TH  STRFFT   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  704136 

COMMON  CAUSE 

PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  COMPANY _..._ 

NATIONAI  FFD  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

9.010.02 
2.28230 

1.12095 
16619 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO . - 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS _ 

SIERRA  CLUB  

E  L  MaULlOCH,  819  RAILWAY  LABOR  BLOG    400  1ST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROSt  MCCUllOUGH  1219  S  25IH  STREET  LINCaN  NB  68502                                           

264.60 

2.50000 

64276 
1.293.46 

AlBERT  L  MCDERMOTT   1819  L  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

2.291  28  > 

MAM  T  MCOfRMOn   JOSEPH,  POWELL   MCDERMOn  S  REINER.  PC   1300  19TH  STKr.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC 

20036 
MCOfRMOTT  WILL  t  EMFRY  SUITE  SOO  1850  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CIVIL  PILOTS  FOR  REGULATORY  REfOllll„ 

AM  INTERNATIONAL                                    

35150 

• 

Oo 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO                                                 

1.360.00 
1.43100 

94.50 

Pv 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY              

15.50 

Dn.       .,,„ •                _ 

FEDERATION  Of  JAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSH 

GUARDIAN  AD  LITEM  AIR  CRASH  DISASTER  NEAR  SAIGON                  _ 

Dd _.„ - -.. 

Oo "      ~ "*      "" 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO «.. 

lUMBFRMAN  MUTUAl  CASUAL T>  CO                                                               

68900 

750 

SPRINGFIELD  MARINE  BANK  (FOR  ESTATE  Of  GEORGt  W.  BUNN) 

TIMBER  REALIZATKJN 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC - 

MUTUAl  RFNFFIT  IIFF  INSURANCE  CO 

m'oo' 

JACK  MCDONALD  «SOCWItS.  SUITt  610  1120  20TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O03S , 

F   T  MCDONAID  815  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  70006 

'20.m.iio 

1.300.00 

RROTHFRHOnO  OF  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  &  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS                         

1.50000 

JACK  mCOONALO.  1120  20TH  STRta  NW.  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ *    .„..    „ 

AMERICAN  PFTROtFUM  INST                                                  „ „ 

MCnONOOGH  HOIIAND  A  AltFN   SlIITF  MIS  1]17S  FYF  ^    NW  WA^sHINHTON  Hf  7i)00fi 

HARMA'^ANrH  ING  GROUP                                                        .     _.      , 

Do _..... 

1^                                                                                                                                i 

COUNTV  OF  ORANGE   

STEPHEN  D  COX _ - 

FRANKLIN  REINFORCING  STEEL  CO.  INC - -. 

IRVINE  CITY  SAVINGS  i  LOAN  ASSN                           



Oo.    ...               „ „.„ i.^     

Do                                                                                                                     -i. 

Do . 

Do     ..      ™_. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSKW      __ _ 

SANTA  ANA  RIVER  FLOOD  PROTECTKIN  AGENCY 

PATRICK  1  MCDONOUGH  5999  STEVtNSON  AVfNUE  AlEXANDdtt  VA  22304 ^ 

DINAH  D  MCELFRESH  SUITE  lOSON  1800  M  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S                               - 

AMERICAN  A.SSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT                       

1.74150 

HAUCK  i  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHILD  CARE  MANAGEMENT) 

ROBERT  H  MCFADDEN   1620  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  00  20006 v 

JOSEPH  M  MCGARRY  MUNSON  ROAD  FARMINGION  CT  06032                                                       _. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFAaURERS  ASSOCIATKJN  Of  THE  U  S    INC   

12000 

16.120.00 

147.67 

5.50 

HEUBLEIN  INC 

2.57700 

PAUL  i    MCGEADY    47^  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE    #739  NFW  YORK  NY  I01I5 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  INC 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES  INC.               - - 

DONNA  LEE  MCGEE  180C  M  STREET  NW  #870'S  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

W  CURT  MCGEE   1620  1  5T    NW  SUITE  733  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BECHTEL  NATIONAL  INC                                       

P  ANNE  MCGHEE   1750  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  '0006 

fOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE                                                  

45000 
14.537  46 

ROBERT  M  MCGIOTTEN  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006           

AMERICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  S  CONGRESS  Of  INDUSTRIAL  OHGANIMTBHS _... 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE _ 

1.15394 

PHYLLIS  M  MCGOVERN   1375  EYE  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

CHRISTOPHER  C  MCGRATH  NEW  YORK  STATE  PETROIEUM  COUNCIL  156  WILLIAM  ST  NEW  YOdK  NY  10038 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

INTFRSIATF  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA                       

500.00 
4.999.96 



lEROME  1  MCGRATH   1660  L  ST.  NW.  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _ _ 

PETER  E  MCGUIRE  400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  23001                                             .  -„  . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  I  VETERAN  RAILWAY  EMPIOYHS 

10155 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  lADO „ — 

fOOTHIlLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKONF  LTD                               i 

MCHENRY  i  STAFFIER  PC    SUITE  408  1300  I9TH  STRFFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

5.47500 

Ub7'57 

7.664  30 
25000 

Do 

HUSKY  OIL  LTD                              _ 

Do ^... 

CLAR(NCt  M  MCINTOSH  IR    400  FIRST  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

PAN-ALBERTA  GAS  LTD  

RAKWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN    „ 



CITIZENS  FOR  TAX  JUSTIK 

CHRISTINE  E  MCKfCHNIE   2550  M  ST    NW  SUITE  770  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 _. _„ 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

AHMANSON  FOUNDATION                                                          

MCKENNA  CONNER  %.  CUNFO  3435  WILSHIRF  BlVD    78TH  Fl    LOS  ANCFIFS  CA  90010 

Oo 

CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

HOUSLEY.  GaOBERG  4  KANTARIAN.  PC - - 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE „ _ -. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC - 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOD  ASSN            „ _ 

WIIIIAM  F    MTXFNMA   ^IlTF  SOO  7101  M  ^    NW  WASHINT.TDN  DC  701117 

JAN  E  MCKENZIE.  1111  19TH  ST.  NW  SUITE  702  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  T  MCKERNAN.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ...„.    .„^ „„ 

WILLIAM  COIM  MCKEVENY  30  ROCKEFELLER  PIAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10012                                        ^ 

746.00 
50000 

36267 

JAMES  D  MCKEVITT  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20624.". ....„ 

C  A   MACK  MCKINNEY  219  NORTH  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ^ 

THOMAS  1  MCKNEW  IR    1100  CONNEaiCUT  AVENUE.  NW   #840  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. - 

lAMtS  0  MCLAUGHLIN   1120  CONNEaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                                 .^ .._ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS ..- 

1  NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

SANTA  FE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CORP 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN     „ ... 

2.2S0.00 
7.123.14 
1,50000 
45000 
52500 
15.137  04 

i.w'od 

20000 
11.62926 

5166 

WKLIAM  F  MCMANUS  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO                 

MNE  PftRSON  MCMKHAEL   1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPlOyOS _ 

23.819.66 

JAMtS  D  KOIIIUN  1899  L  ST    NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC       

EXXON  CORPORATION _ 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERK>                   ..  . 

1.07566 

MOIAIil  GLENN  HMDUROS  CORIEV  SINGLETARY  PORTER  i  DIBBLE   1155  I5TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do           .                                .             „                                                                   

AIRCO  INC                         

Do 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST            

Do - , 

Do „ „ - 

Oo _ - 

Do                                                                                                                       „ 

BANKERS  TRUST  Of  SOUTH  CAROUNA. ™ 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE - 

CBS  INC             _ - 

CHARLESTON  CENTER  #3  LTBl  - „.    

5J4690 

52600 

6.44220 

35227 
24894 

Do ,_ _ 

COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC  

DAVIS  POLK  4  WARDWELL                  .    .       - 

12343 

Da       - 

Do ...._ _ 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  ..„ „ _ 
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Ofgani2alion  Of  Individual  Filing 


Employer,  Client 


Receipts         EnpenditiKes 


GENERAL  MILLS 


?° ■ ..Z~Z^Z^  GENERAL  TELEPHONE 


S  ELECTRONICS.. 


GEORGIA  PACIFIC  CORP 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERXX  Wt  ... 

HARRIS  CORPORATION 

MESA  PETROLEUM  CO 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

RKO 

SONY  CORP  OF  AMERICA 


LARAMIE  FAITH  MCNAMARA.  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209     :.' '. nl  INC  '■"' 

PATRICK  H  MCNAMARA   1800  M  STREET  NW.  #700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  DOW  CHEMIf  Af  U  S  1       

PETER  F   MCNEISH.  618  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  '.ii7""'. NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  iNVFSTMFNT  mi"" 

MICHAEL  t  MCSHANE,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW   #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  IZ l TEcKoGY  FOR  ENERGY  OT         '""E^^ENT  OB...^, 

GEORGE  G  MEAD  430  FIRST  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  AMERlKraNG  ASSNS  IIC ~ 

JOHN  K  MEAGHER   1155  15IH  ST  ,N  W  SUITE  1004  WASHINGTON  DC  20005         . .  LTV  CORPORATION  " 

JOSEPH  J  MEOER  SUITE  1100  1050  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  i  INTERWKF   INC  " "■""" ""■■ 

MEDTRONIC  INC   3055  OLD  HIGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440 ~ " " I  

WILLIAM  H  MEGONNEIL   1111  19TH  ST    NW,  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 "' ""■""' EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITIITF "" 

RICHARD  A  MEHLER,  1742  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ::::,; !     ".Z        "ZZ AuSvE  PARTS  REBULDFRSlSS^^^ "" 

MENDELSOHN  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  1826  JEFFERSON  PLACE,  NW,  #101  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 Z..ZZ....ZZ::::  AMERrANPRfSIMNT  LINES  


Do 


EDWARD  L   MENNING   1522  K  STREET  NW  SUITE  836  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ZZZi^^ilZZZZ:" SKof S  Z'^iS'''''  ""^ ' 

s"rMFRFDTTr,M',KS'K.llfs7^R'i:Nr?ni°°ur5ro"°''^^™" :...:zzz:z::;::;;:::::,  amSa«oevN"of*'oph;K[og^^ 

ILLIb  1    MLRLUIIH    Ibll  NORTH  KENT  SI    ARLINGTON  VA  22209 AMERICAN  APPARfl   MANIIFArTIIBFBS  AS<;N   INT 

CHARLES  L  MERIN,  1875  I  STREET  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,  TOBACCO  INSTITU     '"*'*"'*""'<'''S  ^S".  INC 

EDWARD  A  MERLIS   1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  CABLE  TEIFVISION  ASSN ""■ 

MERRIU  LYNCH  ,  CO    INC    SUITE  906  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 "^ : '*'""*'  *"'"  °'  "^'^"^  ""'"'™''-  ^■■■■■■■'^^'^'^^ 

IHOMAS  L   MESKAN   777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      .  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RE AITORS "'■ 

JEAN  L  MESIRES   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .:..' CITES  SERVICE  OIL  4  GAS  COfiP ~ "" 

WILLIAM  M  MEIHENITIS   1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250 ' STRASBURGER  4  PRICE  IFOR  DAilK/n'wS™ 

CHRISTOPHER  L  MEYER  FO  BOX  888  ASHLAND  KY  41101  ■ im«5CUKbtK  s  kkiu  (LUK  UALLAS/H   WURIH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 

M    BARRV  MEYER,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006'.Z"Z ALUMINUM  ASSN 

LARRY  D  MEYERS   1015  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 " FERTIllZfR  INSTITIITF 

JAMES  G  MICHAUX   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  #430  WASHINGTON  OCmKZZZ" FEDERATED  OEPT  STORES  INC "'" ' " 

ANNA  MICHEL   1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .  Ka   ASSN  OF  SFACTURfK " 

lAURIE  L   MICHEL   1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  NABISCO  BRANDS  INC  ""-" 

IHOMAS  A  MICHELEni   1111  19TH  STREET   NW   #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ""- SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  f/l ' '""-■ ""■ 

RONALD  A  MICHIELI  SUITE  1032  425  13TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 Sal  (MTLEMENS  S       "' 

MID  CONTINENT  WILDCAHERS  ASSN  .  200  DOUGUS  BLOG  WICHITA  KS  67202 : i  CAI  ILtMlN  b  ASSN _„ 

MID  CONTINENT  OIL  S  GAS  ASSN,  711  ADAMS  OFFICE  BLDG  TULSA  OK  74103 "" ' ■ - 

PAUL  I  MIGNINI  SR,  815  16TH  STREET  NW   #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  "" """ AMALMMATED  ClriTHiNG  xTFifiiFii^  " 

SHARON  MIHNOVETS,  2809  S  JOYCE  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22202  " " amalwvwailu  CLUIHING  4  IIXIILE  WORKERS  UNBN „ 

MILBANK  TWEED  HAOLEY  4  MCCLOY,  1825  EYE  STREET  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006' "' 

Do " 


7  667  21 
20.671  60 
2.247  50 


67(00 
50000 


3.64160 

13.76360' 

54060 

1.00000 


10647 
733  90 
157  93 

777  86 

■■>987 


'207(6 
427  50 


3.000  00 


lO.OOOOO  

2.50000!  67000 

9.000  00  41500 

2.43683 

U2364  23665 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK  N  A 
CLAYMARK  CORPORATION .  . 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  U.S 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

JOINT  TASK  FORCE  ON  FEDERAL  fiNAN  ASSIST  FOR  LAW  STUDENTS 


r!t ~ — ■ • - .- MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  YORK 

K? : __ NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  , 


PRUDENTIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  

BLACK  AND  DECKER  MANUFACIURING  COMPANY 

PEPSICO,  INC ,    ..    .■ 

PIZZA  HUT  INC- 


MILES  4  STOCKBRIOGE.  SUITE  500  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do  

Do  ■ 

^H"MSLS^S^Jol'JAS^fHU.?^^'KiS.,iK  NATOF^w'aS  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

KUI  H   miLLlNbUN,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    ,     ,,  ASSOTIAIinN  nf  AMfRirAN  PIIRIKHFBS 

MiLLER^4  CHEVALIER,  CHARTERED  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655 15TH  STREET  NW  wASHiNGTdNDC2()6b5:;:;:::::::;::::;;::  HAirMARrcARDs  INC           ;::::::::.z: 

DENNY  MILLER  ASSOCIATES,  203  MARYLAND  AVE,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002, :.:.:.::::::;:;:::.:.:;;;:;:;;:;:;:;:z.'".';.'.z.'":.':''  mw  coS"  '""^^  *  *'^''**' 

5? - MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFICIAL  ASSnZZZZZ, 

5^   PORT  OF  TACOMA „ „... 

MILLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  ,  2500  QUE  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 IffiCo'cnRPORATION 

MILLER  CANFIELD  PADDOCK  4  STONE,  SUITE  300  2555  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTdNOC'ZOOi? "" " EDeKoME     FE  INSlRANCf'm 

MILLER  CASSIDY  lARROCA  4  LEWIN,  SUITE  500  2555  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  /TH  STREET  PHE^TO  

DALE  MILLER  4000  RENO  ROAD,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 ZZZZZZZZ::::,  GULF  flJwOASIAL  CANAL  ASSN  ::ZZZZZ 

DAVID  H    MILLER,  900  17TH  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006:::::::ZZZZ.ZZZZZ™"; Cwf NIANHAFIAN  BANK    NA 

DEBORAH  IMLE  MILLER,  15TH  4  M  STS  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  NATIONrASSN  OF  HOMf  RIIIIDfRS  fWTHf  ii'^ 

GRANT  MILLER  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  220  ;:::::::::::.:::::"■: " w  AEROSPACE  4  DEFENSE  CO  

JAMES  C  MILLER   1616  H  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  " NATIONAI  GmU 

JOHN  R   MILLER,  1750  MIDLAND  BUILDING  CLEVELAND  OH  44115: "'" STANDARD  Oil  CO  lOHIfll 

lOSEPH  E   MILLER  JR    1608  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  AMFrAN  IfCION  '■' 

PAUL  I  MILLER  800O  SEARS  TOWER  CHICAGO  IL  60606 ' ^enilan  LlbiUN 


25.00000 
50000 
20000) 
4.300  00  . 
3.750  00 
1.00000^ 
106.973  00 
41.14047  : 
2.695.00 


525  00 
1.7U07 


1.00000 
2.00000 


10.677.60 


5000 
75000 


7  72900 

13.01094 

3750 


7SJI0 
3000 
17000 


10.644  77 
333  33 

533  33 

320  OO 

666  67 

1.50000 


12500 


ISIOO 
2300 
1387 

25000 
26000 
25000 
27500 
40  50 

iBJM 


RICHARD  G  MILLER   1101  14TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  " AMERICAN  NURSES 

ROBERT  H  MILLER  490  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  EAST,  SW,  #2202  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ROBIN  MILLER   1925  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STEVEN  T  MILUR,  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009:::.::: 

Oo _ „ 

Oo _ 

Do      

C  G  PETE  MILLIGAN  4360  N  E 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC., 


ASSN 


lENNECO  INC 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY   '... .... 

AMERICAN  METAL  DETECTORS  MANUFACTURERS,  MC... 

" AUTO  INTERNACIONAL  ASSN 

- ..„..„ COALITION  Of  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

in,  c  pnim  STiuBT  ti^v^a, - -- ^''™^^''  EQUIPMENT  MARKET  ASSN 

,,,  u™  .,.?.),o?EI/^  V*^* - '  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CO 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  4  UNIVERSITIES.. 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

U  S  DEFENSE  COMMinEE  

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  (NC 


CHRISTINE  TOPPING  MIILIKEN   1717  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    #503  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 
lOHN  C  MILLINER  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

JOHN  F   MILLS   1875  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  " " 

ROBERT  G  MILLS  3238  WYNEORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031     "' 

RICHARD  V  MINCK   1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

MINERAL  EXPLORATION  COALITION  INC,  PO  BOX  15638  LAKEWOOD  CO  80215    

MINING  4  RECWMATION  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA,  1575  I  STREET,  NW,  #525  WASHINGTONOC^ObOS' 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  4  POPEO,  PC,  1825  I  STREET,  NW,  #1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 "■::.:""":::■■,  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  4  ELECTRONICS " "" 

X°  I  HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION ZZ.'"ZZZZZZ 

jjj  „. - '  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  [„..], 

JOANNE  MITCHELL  2020  K  STREET  NW,  #435  WASHINGTON  DC  2ooo6::::::::::.z:::z;"'"' ■■■■" coSrEx^cHANM  iNc'^**'  "^ ""■ 

V.^W,  ""^ir   '""  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20006 .:         I  i::":.":" eT  DU  PON    DE  NEMOl^RS  4  CO 

TERRENCE  w  MODGLiN,  2001  s  ST  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 ::::z::::z:::::::::::::::  ameron  institute  o"  merchant  shipping  

* I  TERRENCE  W  MODGLIN  4  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  MARITIME  JNStlTUfE  BW  RESEARCH 

DAVID  T  MODI,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  '  E  f  ^^111?^ "nF MOURS^«'l^ 

ROBERT  M  MOLITER,  777  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  " '  GENERAL  ElfCTRCrn  

ROBERT  A  MOLOFSKY  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016  :::::::!;:Z:.".""Z'       Z"" "' AMALGAMATE n  IRANSIT  UNION  AFL  CIO "■■'"" "' 

r'^[y'»^[p3s"o'Bm"^S^ioi:V^r^"'™'*'^'°"^ -"^■~"^-^^:^^^"~^^^ 

I    WANll  WUlPUb   PO   BOX  J356  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITIITF 

CHRISTOPHER  MONEK   195' S  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .    ■"  ASS(XIATED  GENERA   CONTRACTORS  Of  AMFRO^ "' "■ 

JOHN  M  MONLEY  SUITE  600  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  iiZ TEXAS  EASTERN    RANSmVsSION  CORP  ' 

ELIZABETH  R  MONRO   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .ZZZZZZZZ  AR  TRANSPORT  A  SN  0   AMERICA •."•- 


■  2.506',0i)'' 
3.462  50 


6,50700 


3,83664 
1.535  (i 


1.50000 

2.90000 

6.31400 

257IK 


1273 

iisbb 


3165 


56296 
5000 


702  48 
12980 
36100 


60000  1 

1,04000  i 
2.995  20  i 


mm 


1,00000 
17.200  00 
2.50000 
2.000  00 
500  00 
5600 


63000 


5.00000 

6000 

1,00000 


13643 


s.bboMt 
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Oi;3mj3lion  Of  IndivKtual  Filing 


Employei  Clienl 


Rccaols 


MAR,  »0HROf   1919  PtNNSYlVANW  »VtNUt  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K20D06  ^IfRNJIlONAL  AIRIINE  PASSINURS  ASSN.  .NC 

MICHAfl  WNRONEY  SUITt  ? 700  1000  WILSON  BlVD  ARUNCTON  VA  22209 - - '"*  ""^ 

SIfVtN  M  MOOOIE  910  16IH  STRSEI  ROOM  302  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - - t 

lAMfS  P  MOONEY   1/21  MASSACHUSEHS  A«    NW  WASHINGTON  OCJ0036         - ► 

ALAH  J  MOORE  SUIH  810.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -* 

FRANCIS  B  MOORE   3003  BUnERflElD  ROAC  0A»  BROOK  II  60521      — -.• 

lANISE  MOORE   l"6F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON.  DC  20006 \ 

TIMOTHY  X  MOORE   1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 —f 

WILUAM  D  MOORE   10  DORRANCE  STREET  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903  _„^-  ■■■•,■;■.- * 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA  INC    175  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  SUITE  239  NEW  YORIl  NY  lOlll _ 

VINCENT  L  MORELU  2550  M  ST    NW  SUITE  225  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

DUDLEY  DIGGES  MORGAN  III  PC  BOX  52463  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  '0152^_^,^..^..^^. 
MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOCWUS.  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  SI ,  NW  DWSHIHCION  DC  20036 

Oo  — — 

JEANNE  MORIN  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPHNt.. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC  

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES  INC  

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURfRS  - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS            ^ — 
GREATER  PROVIDENa  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERK 


MKRT  E  MORIN  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW   #354  WASHINGTON  K  20037... 

lAIKS  A  MORRIU  SCOTT  PIA2A  I  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19113 

MARTm  S  MOWnS.  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006^  . 

W  PAIRKX  MORRIS  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  "W  WASHINGTON  DC  20M5    

MORRISON  t  FOtHSTU,  1920  N  STRtET.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

Oo — — ~~~ ~ 

[»    ZZZZZZZZZ~"'"Z1 ..- 

iulian"*  MbRRisMra.'idn TSh' siiif ff W #^^^^ 

PHILIP  0  MORRISON   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  K  20006. 

Do   

Oo 

Do 
Do 


CONGOIEUM  CORPORATION  — 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  ^  „,-,i,«Sii«- "" 

COMMinEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESIIWIT 

CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO — , 

KNOLL  FINE  CHEMICALS  INC     

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY 


ASSOCIAIED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AIIEIBC»„ 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHTWAYS 

CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK     

EASTDIL  EQUITY  

LOCKHEED  AIR  TERMINALS  INC .- 

MASTERCARD  INTERNAHONAl.  INC - 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EOUITY  FUND  INC  ..-„ 
AMERICAN  CONSUIIING  ENGINEERS  COUNCIL  ..:..„ 
AMF.  INC 


60000 
1.00000, 

200  00. 
5.70000; 
1.00000, 
5.00000' 

25000 


EipHKkllilK 


14000 


?.0470O 


33200  i 
1.42585 

500001 
t.3333S 


1.425  85 
257.82 


2.MO0O 


2.25000 

robobd  I 


17005 
757W 


BLOUNT  INC...._ — 

BLUE  BELL  INC 

BORG  WARNER  COUP 

EATON  CORP  

ESTATE  Of  VIRGINIA  S  OU  PONT 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNOl 

MEAT  IMPORTERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERIW.  INC 


WILLIAM  C  MORRISON  2001  NORTH  ADAMS  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  2220L.... - 

VALERIE  I   MORSE  153  NEW  lERSEY  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003^  „.  ,-,^v 

FRANK  D  M0RU2Z1  SUHE  500  1235  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

JOHN  H  MOSEMAN   1875  EYE  STREET  NW   #1325  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  W  MOSES,  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  2?03r  ,.  .,...^^;^.- 

RUSSELL  N  MOSHER  SUITE  160  950  N  GlfBE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 . 

SOL  MOSHER.  1660  L  ST    NW   #215  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       ^  ^„ - 

MOSS  ASSOCIATES  INC  2440  VIRGINIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 ^ 

LYNN  f   MOTE   1015  15IH  ST    NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ^     „~-i;."SUii ■-"^~ 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC  1600  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

KMN  I  MOTIFY  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20021 ;.  ■ 

ffi  a7o  E(WIW  NT  MANUf  AOTREC  ASSOCIATI^^  1120  19TH  ST    NW  SUITE  333  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUEAauRERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US   '« JM  ««  CW"  BIDC  OfTROIT  Ml  48202 CORPORATION 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  ASSOCIATED  SUITE  880  2121  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 S!!I^L^*™"*^.^rr*'T. 


„..4_., 
— ^.„ 


-i- 


BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA..: _.. 

ITALIAN  AEROSPAa  INDUSTRIES  iUS A  I,  INC    -,;^.... 

COALITION  Of  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS... 

U  S  DEFENSE  COMMinEE  

AMERICAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC 

CROWN  2ELLERBACH  CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS.... , 

INTIRNORTH - 


8.33332 


7.187  50 

25.04000 
75000 


1.647  45 

65  37 

2  70 

384  37 

2943 

118  38 


irsji 


miiONAl  rUiERATION  Of  INDfPfNOfNT  BUSINESS.. 


Do 
Do 


PUBIC  SERVICE  COMPANY  Of  NEW  MtXKM.. 

UTAH  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO  

MERCEDES  BENZ  Of  NORTH  AMERICA _.. 

BASIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  COOPERATIVt 


MUDGfROSE  GUTHRIE  AlUANESRifERNOON  2121*  street:  NWWASMI^^  ."..!.. 

lAMES  MULAR.  815  16TH  ST !  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _—- - 

ALBERT  E  MULLIN  )R     HI  POWOERMILL  RD   |B79)  MAYNAflO  MA  01754.  - - _..- MiiniiAr  MIAII  MfRCHANTS  ASSN 

TRACY  MUUIN.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      ^^^^_ ,  WIW*  rm^ATlvarAronPFRATivf  UNION  OF  AMERKA 

ROBERT  )  MUILINS  SUITE  202  W  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  .j. :  fARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  &  CO-OPERAIIVl  UNIUB  ur  rnitmui.. 

MUimAMIlY  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION.  CO  LIZ  ARCURI  1220  19TH  ST    NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. '  

C  LEON  MURPHY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29412         ~ — ( 

MURPHY  MOTOR  FREIGHT  LINES  INC.  PO  BOX  43640  ST  PAUL  MN  55164  ...  .- J 

RICHARD  W  MURPHY   1101  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ^~. —. 

MURRAY  4  SCHEER  SUITE  695  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O37 .t .. 4 — 

Do 

Do.. 


BROIHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  5TEAHSHIP  CURB.. 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


,  NAWAH  ISLAND  CO  LTD 


Ztl 


Do. 
Od  . 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
So.. 
Do. 
[lo.. 

Do ~'"'-~ ' 

DANIEL  H  MURRAY.  1828  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „v;>.-;  ,■;«;- 

GORDON  L  MURRAY  SUITE  1002  1911  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.. 

ROSEMARY  GRIFFIN  MURRAY  SUITE  901  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  E   MURRAY   1800  MASS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 ^ 

ROBERT  I  MUTH.  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271         

FRED)  MUTZ   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

PAUL  I  MYER   1150  17TH  ST,  NW.  IITH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GARY  D  MYERS  1015  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      ;,-;^;,,.^- 

CLIFFORD  M  NAEVE  SUITE  503  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
ALANY  NAnALIN   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANCY  A  NAGY  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  wS 

LINDA  K  NAIDA  1616  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .'....- —i- 

PETER  A  NALEWAIK  1  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 

JULIA  NANAY  255n  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 ^^, -••-■;■.;■ 

JOHN  L  NAPIER.  GOlOBERC  COniNGHAM  EASTERUNG  t  NAPIER  PO  DRAWER  655  BENNETTSVIUf  SC  29512 

Do    " 

Do 


ZI. 


BERNARD  NASH!"iOI5  IglH  ST .  NW  SUIK  408  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _„ -.... 

FRANCES  E  NATHAN  155' FIFTH  AVENUEWWYCliw  NY  liioTe"::!:"^ 

HARD*  L  NATHAN   VVj  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

RAYMOND  NATHAN  1212  EAST  WEST  HWY  CHEVY  CHASE  MO  20815 ;-;^...... 

NATIONAl  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN  1155  15TH  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  , 
NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS,  INC,  PO  BOX  11887  COLUMBUS  OH  43214 
NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 


■zX. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN :.i--ii:-^- 

CHICAGO  MILWAUKEE   ST  PAUL  S  PACIfIC  RAHROADS 

CLEVELAND  CLIFFS  IRON  CO   — — ■ 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANtt  CO -——. 

IRON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN,  INC         - 

LTV  CORPORATION -^ -, 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  HFE        

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  COAL  LESSORS _. —.. 

■  NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO... — 

I  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFL  INSURANCE  CO     ^ 

.  SWAZILAND  SUGAR  ASSN    

GTE  SPRINT 

,  LEAR  SIEGIER  INC  ENERGY  PRODUCTS  DIV -... 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC       .^. 

.  NATIONAl  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

.Iasarcoinc  

i  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC . 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE ,. — ■ 

MID-CONTINENT  OIL  S  GAS  ASSN      

MTEEN  &  NARALIN  (FOR  AlASCOM.  «l^l -:„,-,— -i^- 
KOTEEN  &  NAFALIN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  i  DATA  SYSTEMS,  OK). 

I  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  INC - 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  

1  COFFEE  SUGAR  &  COCOA  EXCHANU   INC „.„ -.- 

CHARTER  Oil  CO 

DARE  COUNTY  OREGON  INLET  COMMISSION 

I  flUE  CURED  TOBACCO  STABILIZATION  CORPORATION „ 

i  GENERAL  MILLS  CORPORATION       ^. 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOIESALERS  ASSN  OF  AMlRa.  INC ~ 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC 

DON  WALLACE  ASSOCIATES.  INC ■ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO - ■■- 

MERCK  i  CO.  INC  - 

TIME.  INC    - •■- - 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY - 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE — - 

AMERICAN  ETHICAL  UNION... 


ise.00 


90000 
2.00000 
16.51234 
2,25000 


2.831 15 


10,05000 
22.02300 


16.512  34 

20000 

3.378  30 

2.831  15 


52  21 
5.624  79 
2.OU80 


6.O0O.00 

IfOOO 

8.960.00 


SOOOO 

toooo 

25000 
SOOOO 

25000 
45000 
50000 
SOOOO 
SOOOO 
30000 
SOOOO 
lOOOO 
SOOOO 
16.25000 
125  80 

Trasij' 

4SO0O 
(.000.00 

'■4.506.00 

24)7900 


937  SO 


2000 

'fcwsw 
ii7i2 


18.00000 


15.00000 


12580 

■"i's'M 

'"i7.SJ 


9541 
1.18287 

i.247.29 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC  SPECIALISTS  SUITE  115  WHEATON  PIAZA  NORTH  WHEATON  MO  20902^ 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  AIRCRAH  1  COMMUNICATIONS  SUPPLIERS  INC  23871  MADISON  TORRANCE  «  9^5 — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BEVERAGE  IMPORTERS   1025  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #1205  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES  INC  PO  BOX  U17  D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313  - -. 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS.  SUITE  836  1522  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   ,. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN   101  EAST  35TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10016         „„^  „,;    „i  i.i^.w^Si 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  i  UNIVERSITIES  SUITE  503  1717  MASSACHUSEUS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON 

NAnOtWteSN  OF  INSURANCE  BROKERS  INC  SUITE  700  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  1/76  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .        ^^... 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  MUIUAL  INSURANCE  COS    3707  W000V1EW  TRACE  PO  BOX  68700  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46268 


i.021.00 



900.00 

800.00 

296  68 

6.760.23 

6,760  23 

2J6264 

1.865  23 

2.S01I0 

2.456  71 

6.636  36 

15JOO0O 

13.258  19 

■ 

7  635  00 

67  96 

2,00000 

U1900 

70.793  00 

70.64606 

70.646  06 
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Receipts  Etpenditutes 


1!«I2I![  ^ceJ  ^[  ?'!^„2\P!'^""*''^^  *  ADMINISTRATORS  INC  SUITE  300  3  PIEDMONT  CENTER  ATLANTA  GA  30305 
NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  PHARMACEUIICAl  MANUFACIURfRS   74/  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  1001/ 

T^^Z"}  JS"  iJJ  PtUWBING  HLAIING-COOLING  CONTRACTORS   1016  20IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

NA  lONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  [SIAIt  INVESTMENT  IRUSIS  INC  ,  1101  17IH  SI    NW  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036' 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS    ///  14IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  >»«:>™"UIU«  UL  OT*., 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES  2011  I  STREET  NW   #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

NAIONAI  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS  INC   1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREET   #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA'm'w 

NA  lONAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS  SUITE  300  415  2ND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  "' 

NAIIONAL  AUDIOVISUAL  ASSN   INC   3150  SPRING  SI   FAIRFAX  VA  22031  

NAIIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL   1155  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  " 

NATIONAL  BUSINISS  AIRCRAR  ASSN.  ONE  FARRAGUI  SQUARE  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20006' " 

NA  lONAl  CABLE  lELf VISION  ASSN  INC   1724  MASSACHUSEHS  Mi    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN S  ASSN   5420  S  QUEBEC  ST   PO  BOX  3469  ENGLEWOOO  CO  80155  - 

NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  lOBBT   PO  BOX  18/6  IOWA  CIT»  lA  52244  "'■ 

MnWAl  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION  INC  530  7TH  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003      " 

MMAl  CLUB  ASSOCIATION   1625  EYE  ST ,  NW   #609  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ 

■HWlAl  COAL  ASSN  COAL  BLDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 " 

NATIONAL  COALITION  TOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION  INC.  PO  BOX  23298  SAVANNAH  GA  31403 

5^I2S^  SJ*"  *""*^'  «PPESSIV(  LEGISLATION  201  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  200'()2 

JJ  S2^  ^l   2S  t  ""'**"  ^'"  *»*fNDMENT  INC  SUITE  400  1/0/  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NA  lONAL  COMM  FOR  CITIZENS  IN  (DUCAIION,  SUITE  410  WILDE  URE  VILLAGE  GREEN  COLUMBIA  MD  21044 

^  .nn™*"*  "^  ^"''■^  '^^"'  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS  BOX  1   900  SOUTH  1800  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGIOn' 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANCE  ASSOCIATION  ONE  PENN  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

NAIIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE   INC   1522  K  STREET  NW  #406  WASHINGION  OC  20005 " 

NAIIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  TN  38182  

JolS*^  ^^9^  ^^  ""^'"  """"S,  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW,  #1100  WASHINGION  DC  20037 

NAIIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS,  SUITE  400  1101  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

N*  liiNAi  ' OUNCIl  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  SUITE  1190  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC'ioOOe "■■■ 

NA'i  iN£.  I..:  iRiCAL  MFGRS  ASSN   2101  I  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037  ' 

NfnNA.  IMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  INST  SUITE  303  2550  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037         

'**^°'*5„!l'^'''*"°'*  '^  ^"^'"^5^  *  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN  S  CLUBS   2012  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON 

JJIIS^  EESIS'PO"  "  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT  UNIONS  5//  SIXTH  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY  11215 

NA  lONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES   1016  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  

NAIIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS   150  W  20TH  AVE   SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 

NAIIONAL  FERTILIZER  SOLUTIONS  ASSN,  8823  NORTH  INDUSTRIAL  ROAD  PEORIA  IL  61615       

H^  1^^  LP  '■"OCfSSORS  ASSN    1101  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005"7'T"; 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  S  FEED  ASSN   725  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

NATIONAL  GRANGE   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  " " ""■ 

NAIIONAL  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  U  S    ONE  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC' 20001 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ASSN,  PO  BOX  946  HOLLY  HILL  FL  ^201/  "" 

NATIONAl  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE,  SUITE  110  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON 'bc'j'oOOS "'' 

NAIIONAL  KNITWEAR  f.  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN,  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016  

NA  lONAl  LEAGUE  OF  POSTMASTERS  OF  THE  US    1023  NORTH  ROYAL  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

NA  lONAL  LIMESTONE  INSTITUTE   INC   1840  WILSON  BLVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  ' ■" 

NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED   1810  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  ' 

NATIONAL  MOTORSPORIS  COMM  OF  ACCUS  SUITE  1204  1701  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC '20006 

S{  K  2!^'1^1"'?'  ""'^"^  ASSOCIATION  810  LIVELY  BLVD    PO  BOX  707  WOOD  DALE  IL  60191' 

NAIONAL  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNCIL   INC    170/ H  SI    NW  IITH  FLOOR  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

25  !S^  2?^'".^*'S'*  ""*  *"'*"f'*  *'^  '3TH  STREET  NW,  #723  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

NATIONAL  PARKING  ASSOCIATION  2000  K  SI ,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  " 

NAIIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN,  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  LORING  VA  2202/  " 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  CORP    900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

NATIONAL  RfHABILIIATION  ASSN,  633  S  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  72314 " ' 

IltIS!l^  SI'*!'-  MERCHANTS  ASSN,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON"DC"?bb'36 " 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM  SUITE  600  8001  BRADOOCK  RD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160      " ' 

KfSK^  5m5?!  ft^^JS'^o.^yfl"*"^  *^'*'  '8°<'  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 " 

SilSJt   ?.".",*i)J'7„"'  """""^  *55'*  5*^'"  '™  l"8  °»*-^  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22311  

2J  ™J  ^L'^.'i?'^,,  i'^cl^^'c^"  ^^  s"'"  '^"  0"'  *'"'L')  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  idM8'::'.':::r7": 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN   1601  K  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  • 

Ht  IS!I^  ^^i^Il"  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS,  2029  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

NAIIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN   1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  


:::t; 


517500 
9  200  00 
1,351 12 

12000  00 
5.00000 

58.75000 


5  48896 
2,20000 
1354  12 
3  40000 
104  85 
13,89500 


5.330  OO 
386,018  60 
1.750  00  i 


20JI8.7S 


43.34738 


1.280.84600 
18.284  40 
5.42304 
347.598  00  i 


13.01000 
2.18625 


6.31426 

7,76260 

1.902,906  39 

71900 

16632 

4.210,50 

65.92900 


21.818.76 
13.600.00 
6.99731 
1.51732 


NA  lONAL  SOLID  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN  SUITE  930  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ' 
NA  ONAl   M  LIMIIAIION  COMMIHEE,  SUITE  600  1523  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  REIREADERS  ASSN.  1250  EYE  STREET  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20(165'"' 

NA  lONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATION  SUITE  400  1730  N  LYNN  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

NA  lONAl  WATER  WELL  ASSN   500  W  WILSON  BRIDGE  ROAD  WORTHINGION  OH  43085  

NATIONAL  AMiRICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSN    -Ol  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCHVA  ■22046 

SUSAN  BINGHAM  NEAl  SUITE  695  bOO  MARVIANO  AVE    SW  WASHINGION  ^  20024  

KAREN  I  NEAIE   2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  

('"."J'.r'jy''^*'*'*   '°'"  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW   »800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007'".' '. "'" 

ALLEN  NEECE  JR.  1050  17IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036  


NATIONAL  OFFICE  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN . 
NATIONAL  OIL  JOBBERS  COUNQl „... 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP., 


NEECE  CATOR  «  ASSOCIATES.'  ii(C','ib50'i  TIN  S;TREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200'36' 

Do .„ .., „ , 

FRANCES!   NE£Ly;"245  2ND  ST,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 — 

MAR*  ELIZABETH  NEESE   1101  15TH  SI    NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 "■■"" 

STANLEY  NEHMER,  1320  19TH  STREET  NW,  #600  WASHINGION  DC  20036    "' 

2  l™!''?!^?''  ™^""'  ^^'""'^f^  0'  **'E'"CA   195!  WEBSTER  STREET  OAKIANO  CA^giwi"""' 
NEILL  «  COMPANY,  INC,  SUITE  410  1100  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do _ 

NEILL  4  MuiLfNi*Mi',"su'it'r4io"ii'6b'ym  

Do  

Do 77,"77i:!:ill7i:7;;;;;;. ;;;.;.;;.;. ;.;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;■•; 

E  COLEnf  NELSON.  SUm''540''84'0'l'cORPbfi«^^  

GIL  NEniETON  1101  CATHEDRAL  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016  "" 

Do  

NETWORK  806  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGION  DC  20018     

1    lOHN  NEUMANN  SUITE  820  HOC  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INIL  COMM  OF  PASSENGER  LINES   /I  IRINIIY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 
NEW  TORK  SHIPPING  ASSN    INC    80  BROAD  STREET   12IH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

MART  BENNETT  NFWBOULD   122  C  STREET  NW   #8/5  WASHINGION  DC  20001  

LESLIE  I   NEWCOMER  r^k  W  RIHENHOUSE  SQUARE  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19103     

NiWMAN  4  HOlIZINGER  PC    1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2'oo'36 

KAIHRVN  L   NEWMAN.  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

THOMAS  i   NEWMAN.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANV  NJ  0/054  ' 

lANFIG  NEWPORT   1050  1/TH  STREET  NW   #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 " 

NICHOUS  JOHN  NICHOLS   1620  EYE  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  "■"" 

THOMAS  NICKELS   1101  14IH  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

NICKSRSON  INGRAM  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  923  l^IH  ST 


NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN    INC     

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSN   

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK      

UTILITY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUI" 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

FHP  INC 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS'.. 

- ,  AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN 

NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  ...„ i  FEDERAL  UW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  ASSN 


NATIONAL  Ff DERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION   INC  1"      

GROCER*  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA  INC 

NEECE,   CAIOR   i   ASSOCIATES    INC    (FOR    ASSOCIATION   Of   SMALL   BUSINESS' 

DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS) 
NEECE   CATOR  S  ASSOCIATES    INC   (FOR    NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIA 

HON  I 
NEECE  CATOR  S  ASSOCIATES,  INC  ,  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED) 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS  . 
LATIN  AMERICAN  MANUTACIURERS  ASSN  iLAMA) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPS "." 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  INAOCO)     .      „. 

NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATION  ... 
SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (SLMAj.  '  '!""'!' 

FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  ..     _.  

NAIIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS  

LEAD  ZINC  PRODUCERS  COMMinEE  _' 


12.50000 

34.55000 

10000 

12.00000 


22.74543 

8.64505 

4019 

85.00 

189.45105 


30000 


9,0»$2 

"uza'do 
"5.()d6"6b' 

12.50000 


4.60000' 
18.12500! 


2.40000 
6.00000 

'  "ioo'ijo" 


ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT  _ _ 

GOVERNMENT  OF  El  SALVADOR    ' ' .' 

HASHEMITE  KINGDOM  OF  JORDAN 

KINGDOM  OF  MOROCCO 

GOVERNMENT  OF  EL  SALVADOR J... 

HASHEMIIE  KINGDOM  OF  JORDAN  .. 

KINGDOM  OF  MORXCO 

NATIONAL  FARM  S  POWER  EQUIPMENT  DEaLERS'  ASM 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN 

CHARLES  E  GOODEIL  i  FOR  THOMSON  CSF  INC) 

DGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  SNECMA) 


BALTIMORE  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO 


1.60000 

1.500  00 

1.70000 

1.60000  1 

1.60000  i 

20000  I 

25000  . 

1.50000 

1.70000  1 

1.800  00  < 

2.58000  J 

1.00000 

50000 

"iiiojmoi) 


SS.000.00 


IIAMOO 


1.S00.00 
7.50000 


4S.I9877 
1.708.28 


I.IOOOO 


2SOO0 
2.18700 


S.I4396 


7  31648 
4.819  65 
1.750  00 

23.068  75 
3.00000 


51J8761 


15.83000 
19.658  97 
9.865  38 
10.36600 


13.01000 

4.44704 

28154 

6314  26 

4.168  94 


71900 

166  32 

594  07 

22.21386 


21.86187 
13.60000 
6.997  31 
1.51732 
4100 
10  022  50 
3  004  01 


1177200 
1.00000 
27.78300 
22.745  43 
8.645  05 


426 

13.322  39 

1.55543 

25.71369 


4.50000 
2.300  00 
9,025  52 
3.593  15 

1867500 

4.37500 

468  78 

8.85000 

43.67004 


4.54500 
18.125  00 
2.00000 
2  40000 
6.00000 


160000 
1.50000 


1.700  00 
1.60000 


1.50000 
1,70000 
1.80000 


5215 

35000 

7530 

1.30000 

isdob 

"  iodoo 

20000 
3  OOO  00 

15000 

5915 


38.13506 
31308 


30219 


222  S4 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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Oijaniiation  »  Indimdual  Fiimg 


[mploytf  Dienl 


Receipts 


Enpendilures 


WIUIAWW  NICHRSON  BR*NblW»tLrNiC«ii^^  

Do  -  

ROBERT  W  NOLAN  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  • 

WALKER  F  NOIAN   1111  19TH  STREET  NW  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  CHRISTOPHER  NOLDE   2501  M  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003? -4 

NICHOLAS  T   NONNENMACHER   191  BROADWATER  ARNOLD  MD  21012  - ■+ — ■ 

CHARLES  M  NOONE   490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST  SUITE  3306  WASHINGTON  DC  20024      i 

M  KATHRYN  NORDSTRONI  SUITE  900  ONE  IHONIAS  CIRCLE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. .._, 

JAMES  0  E  NORELL   733  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ._. . — _....._.,..4 — 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION,  PO  BOX  3609  NORFOLK  VA  23514..,. f. 

JULIA)  NORREIL   1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ■Xii:::i^~.^ir' "' 

NORTH  AMERttAN  UTORI  GRAIN  ASSN    INC    1800  M  ST    NW  SUITE  610.N  W«HINGTON  K  

NORTH  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ASSOOATION,  511  2ND  ST  ,NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

EVANS  W  NORTH   1216  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 "- 

)  HALIOCK  NORTHCOn   1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - -- 

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVICE  CO.  SELDEN  SI  BERLIN  CI  06037     -  ••v-vj;v;i."ii,-s;iv;- - 

NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  KNOX  4  EUBH.  1140  19IH  ST  .  NW.  *6flO  WASHMGTW  K  20036 ...> - 


MASSACHUSEnS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRO - 

SYSTEMS  CONTRa  TECHNOLOGY  INC       — 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  ASSN — .-•• 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  — - 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION,  AFL-OO _ ^. -•• 

/fleet  RESERVE  ASSN,  y.;ii;;!i!!!!!!i!;;;;™i!iiL — - 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC  ,     .v.VV.vr™  «i;iVi^ 

TERRENCE  W  MOOGLIN  &  ASSOCIATES  iFOR  MARITIME  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESfAUCH 
4  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT]  _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. — — 

PACIFIC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

,;  LEGAL  SERVOS  CORP 

JMriCAN  COUNCIL  OF  UFEiNSUHAi«riNCi;Z™~II™"^  


MINNESOTA  MINING  4  MANUFACTURMG  00  . 


Do 


....-^.. 


P  MICHAEL  NUGENT  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003         .v  ■■■■■■ 
RALF^  D  NURNBERGER  SUITE  112  Hi  VORIH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRANKLIN  W  NUHER  1025  CONNECTOI  AVE    NW   #512  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  )  NUZ2AC0  7901  WESTPARK  OR  MCLEAN  VA  22102     

CD  NYBERG  PO  BOX  800  AUSTIN  MN  55912 ,■ 

KENNETH  E  NYQUIST,  8600  BRYN  MAWH  AVENUE  CHICAGO  IL  60631 

GEORGE  0  BEA  )R    815  16TM  ST  ,  NW   K304  WASHINGTON  DC  20O06,  , 

COLEMAN  C  OBRIEN   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW   *801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ,      ^....^..... 
JOHN  f  OBRIEN  CONNECTICUT  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  CT  06103... 

MARY  EILEEN  OBRIEN   1800  M  ST ,  NW  SUITE  713  SOUTH  WASHItffiTON  DC  20036 

RAYMOND  V  OBRIEN  1707  L  ST  ,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36      ,_ 

ROSEMARY  L  0  BRIEN  SUITE  640  2550  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037         

THOMAS  H  OBRIEN  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 „ 

DAVIDS  OBRYON   1916  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 ..- J--- — 

DANIEL  OCONNELL  ONE  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109        ^- „„„. 

lAMES  J  OCONNELL   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 u>v-.v.-;,-;,-,X- 

RICHARD  I  OCONNELL  RICHARD  I  OCONNELL  4  ASSOCIATES,  INC  3208  TRAVELER  STREET  FAIRFAX  »  22030.. 

TERRENE  M  bcOWilLL  ii',  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET',  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  iOMl ...I. — '. X -...". 

Do >••••• 

WILLIAM  B  OCONNELL  111  EAST  WACKER  OR  CHICAGO  ILJOeOU-^.^,.^.'.^;^... 
OCONNOR  4  HWINMI.  1919  PtNNSYlVANIA  AVt .  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ., 


e;eE 


:t:~:::: 


■t- 


:ir 


Do 
Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do... 
Oo.... 
Do... 
Do.... 
Oo.... 
Do... 

Do..„ 

0o._, 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do- 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do_. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

CHARLES  ALBERT  OCONNOR  JR    J300  S  24TH  ROAD   #533  ARLINGTON  VA22266".""Z -2 1... 

GEORGE  E  OCONMOR  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - i :..— 

LEONARD  F  OCONNOR   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 i-.„v.v;i.-^',iiO;i- 

PATRICK  C  OCONNOR  KENT  4  OCONNOR  INC  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  INC — •■ 

COOK  INLET  REGION,  INC -• 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LANDS  - - 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION „ -. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM  

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN - 

GEO  A  HORMEL  4  CO     — ■ 

NATIONAL  ROOFING  CONTRACTORS  ASSN 

UNITED  PAPERWORKERS  INT  L  UNION .,- 

U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS. — 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST - — 

DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION ^ 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

CF  INDUSTRIES  INC  

HARRIS  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSN  - 

GADSBY  4  HANNAH  (FOR  WANG  LABORATORIES,  WC) 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION        ;.... 

CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US* 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US  

REEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  £   F  HUHON  4  CO,  INC) 

"i  KEEFE  COMPANY  iFOR  NATIONAL  REVENUE  CORP) ...._ 

IKEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CO«P) 

!  U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

,,' ALUS  CHALMERS  CORP ■ • 

AMERICAN  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  ASSN - _.... 

AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  -.v.... 

AMERICAN  INSI  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS..™. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  STATIONS.  IMC-.... 

.,  AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  4  ACCESSORIES  ASSN 

BORDEN  iNC  " 

"l  CAMBRIDGE  REDEVELOPMENT  AUmdRIIY - _..—.- 

CENTURY  MEDIA  CORP — .-•. 

.  CFTY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 

CKIW  RADIO  BROADCASTING.  LTD - 

..'  CNA  INSURANCE -^^ 

COMMinEt  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUIATIOH 

,  COMMUNICATIONS  COUNSEL , 

.  DESTILERIA  StRRALLES,  INC ~ - 

.. !  FAIRCHILD  INDUSTRIES  INC .- 

I  FIRST  NATIONAL  MONETARY  CORPORATION „ _ - 

.  GIASS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE,, 


max 

ibooo 

2.07600 
30000 


5.400.00 
3.75000 


S.32S00 

'■25.'906'00 

"i.ioo'bd 


MOOO 
10.437  50 

"'imm 

■"'i7W.M' 

""i'MiM 


370.00 
50000 

2.500.00 
450.00 


2.58122 
8674 

72623 


13940 
104  57 

279:34 

140.01 

■«:<i6b'o6 

20000 

2.41051 


■•-+■•-•■■-•'••••- 


-)•• 


..4.... 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RICO 

:  HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  STUDY  GROUP         

HENNEPIN  COUNTY 

.  HULES  MEXICANOS  SA 

,.  INDUSTRIAS  NEGROMEX  SA  Dt  C»... , 

,.  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  CONNEaiCUT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE , - 

1  INVESTORS  DIVERSIFIED  SERVIKS,  INC .._, — 

..I  J  C  PENNEY  CO  INC — 

.  MSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  4  SONS.  INC „ — 

..  WMBERLV  CLARK  CORP    ■• 

..  LORD,  BISSELL  4  BROO« 

1  MERCEDES-BENZ  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  INC....:; - 

..1  MEXICAN  CEMENT  CHAMBER        •■ — 

i  MILLER  4  SCHROEDER  MUNICIPALS,  INC 

I  NATIONAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

..'national  COMM  FOR  QUALITY  HEALTH  CARl.....^. 

I  NEBRASKA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM,  INC -.. 

,.  NEIGHBORHOOD  TV  COMPANY,  INC ~ 

,..  PACIFIC  lELESIS  GROUP — 

I  PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS  INC —.;. — 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA. -... 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN       -j^-- 

TENNESSEE  lOMBlGBEE  WATERWAY  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY,. 
US  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SUPPLIERS  ASSN 


3.00000 
1.50000 
5.00000 
17.50000 

67500 
3,00000 

75000 


461 00 
57840 

56060 


8525 


60.00 

19865 

4.800.65 

11790 

47i'64 


3.36109 


7340.73 


4JOO.00 


8.697.21 
8.739J5 


2J868S 
51200 


Do.. 
Do- 

Oo 

Oo 


JOHN  B  ODAY  SUITE  590  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

THOMAS  A  ODAY   1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ASMTON  J  ODONNELL  50  BEALE  ST    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

JANE  OGRADY  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006    

lERRI  OGRADY   1600  RHOOf  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

KATHLEEN  0  LEARY   1625  EYE  ST  ,  N  W  ROOM  301  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ...-....._, 
OMELVENY  4  MYERS  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036     — 


...4-- 
..4- 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


-~ — -t~ — 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON   _ 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS  ASSN a. 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN S  ASSOCIATION.... 

ASSOCIATKJN  Of  FOOD  INDUSTRIES 

STEEL  TANK  INSTITUTE       

TRANSPORTATION  LAWYERS  ASSOCIATION 

INSURANCE  ECONOMICS  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

BECHTEL  NATIONAL   INC 

...lAFLCIO  - 

,.,|  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

COLUMBIA  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

AMAX,  INC  

SANTA  FE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC 


2.200.00 
15.00000 
15.00000 

J,77200 

-■■i»66' 

1.S99I5 
SSO.0O 

"i;4flo.oo 

30JI0000 
200.00 


1.500.00 
5.00000 

"imfi 
'irjKSflo 

11.94800 


SJMOOO 


JEAN  F  0  NEIL  884  COLLEGE  PARKWAY  ROCKVIILE  MD  20850  

SARAH  E  0 NEIL  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ,  ,.^  r,  .i^vi  ■ 

ONfILL  AND  HAASE.  PC.  SUITE  1110  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 


TERRENCE  W  MOOGLIN  4  ASSOCS  (M«mill  INSI  FOR  KSEAKH..,).. 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMISSION — 

AMERICAN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE — ^ 


4,56385 

2,441.60 
3.00000 
1.482.53 
2J4744 
2,00000 
1.242.00 

"rtMiii 

662.50 
3.50000 


1.04000 


1.73503 
997  83 

1,232  59 
606  51 
95869 


44  75 

16917 
13810 
159  29 


OigaiK^alion  01  Individual  Filing 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ....„ _ 

Do .      

Do 

Do ' 

Do _ ,...„ 

Do _ „ 

Do ..;:;:::;;.:;:;;;:;;;;::;:;:";:":;;;;;;:: 

Do"zzzz;!;;:;:;:;""";"Z":!!iz^zz:;i!":::";;;;;;;"":';:";:";::: 
Do!;;!Z"zz!ZZ"!Zi!!!i;zr;"T7'" 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 

DONALD  K  O'NEIIL.  SUITE  2600  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARIINGTON  VA  22209 

J  Of NISOTOOLf,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O03S  ..    .    . 

M  DIANl  OTOOLt   SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHEN  I   OIOOLE,  1660  L  STRtlT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

HARRY  R  OBLEY  MELLON  SQUARE  PinSBURGH  PA  15230  7 

G  H  OCHENRIOER,  1000  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209      .  .. 
T  J  ODEN   1619  MASSACHUStnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
BRADFORD  C  OEIMAN  900  17IH  SIREEI   NW   #508  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
NEIL  H  OffEN   1730  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
R  Q  OLD  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC    205  THE  STRAND  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314    .. 

Do  ,, 

ALVIN  E   OLIVER   725  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
AUSTIN  P  OLNEY   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ] 
DENNIS  M  OlSEN,  485  E  STREET  IDAHO  FALLS  ID  83402, 

Do ....7ZZZZ^. 

DoZ"""""ZZz;!zizz;!;;;r""Z!""" "    ■"" 

Do „.„.. .._ _ '"" 

Do _ _ .■..'..;;....;;: 

Do-"":i;;";;;zi!ZZ""Z!!"!!;"Zz;";Z!r!;     : 


Employef,  Client 


Receipis  Exoendilmes 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PROGRESIVE  RENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AVDIN  CORP 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANCE „ 

BHC  INC  , 

COMMERICAl  UNION  INSURANCE  COMPAJiitS  .  . '_.    .  ' 

CRUISE  AMERICA  LINE  INC 

GLASS  PACKAGING  INSTITUTE 

HARVARD  MEDICAL  CENTER        . ..      „  ^ 

MARRIOn  CORPORATION 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do, 
Do  , 


VAN  R  OLSEN,  1156  1 5TH  ST    NW  #1019  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ROY  I   OLSON  260  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  lOOIb  " " 

ALAN  M  OLSZEWSKI   1608  K  SIRFEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  " " ■" 

CURK  ONSTAD  SUITE  300  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004'   """~ ' 

PHILIP  C  ONSIAD  500  WEST  PUTNAM  AVE  GREENWICH  CT  06830  '^ ' ■"" 

MICHEL  ORBAN   125  BROAD  STREET   39TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004  "" """      

ORGAN   roR  PROTECTION  4  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SMALL  TELEPHONE  COS   2301  M  SRtW,"'NW""#530'w«HiNGTON 

ABRAHAM  ORLOfSKY   1016  16IH  STREFT  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
DAVID  S  OSTERHOUI   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

HIOEAKI  OIAKA,  SUITE  600  919  18IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  L". ""■■ 

J  F  OTERO  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 " 

KEVIN  0  on   1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  " 

ROLAND  A  OUELLEHE,  1660  L  ST    NW   #501  WASHINGTON  OC  20036        ■-—••,' .........— 

CLIFF  OUSE   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  " " "'■■"" 

GENE  E   OVERBECK  1101  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 "" 

OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION   1201  16TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2mi " "■""' 

JACK  W  OWEN,  SUITE  500  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001         "  "' "'" 

ROBERT  W  OWEN,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000? ' 


DC 


,  MASSACHUSEnS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL ... 

,  MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION       ..." 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE   ,  Z  " 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  _. 

,  PIJGET  SOUND  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO      Z    ""■"" 

,' TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES  INC ■■    ""■■ 

US  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE „. 

,  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP .      "" ~ 

,  TRW,  INC 

,  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  "    ■" 

.  NORTHROP  CORP        "" 

,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  ~ """' 

,  MELLON  BANK  N«  AND  MELLON  NATIONAL  COW  .         ..'  "Z'"L" 

,  GRUMMAN  AEROSPACf  CORPORATION       

.  NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN         Z" '" 

,  OWFNS-CORNING  rlBERGUS  CORPORATION " 

,  DIRECI  SELLING  ASSOCIATION 

,  GRUMWAN  AEROSPACf  CORPORATION  _  _  

.  SPERRY  ELECTRONIC  SYSTEMS  " 

,  NATIONAL  GRAIN  i  FEED  ASSN,, 

,  lEBOEUE  WMB  LEIBV  S  MACRAE  (FOR  SHIPpiNG  CORP  OF  INOIa'  INC) 

,  AETNA  INSURANCE  CO 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  INSURANCE  OF  FLORIDA 

,  CENTENNIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

,  CHARTER  OAK  INSURANCE  """ 

,  FLORISTS  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO -  ".  ■""""■■■ 

,  FOREMOST  INSURANCE  CO  ...         .  ■  Z    _ 

GREAT  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY '^ 

,  MINNEHOMA  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
,  MONSANTO  CO 

NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  PROPERTY  4  CASUALlV  liiSjiRANC£  00  "" 

STATE  FARM  fIRE  AND  CASUALTY  CO    . 
,'  STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  iJO . "  "" 

TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

TRAVELERS " 

U  S  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN .  'V""""'"!  

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC  .... 

AMERICAN  LEGION '  '"  "     " 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP  AND  CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES .".."""Z..Z . 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION „  . . 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 


800  00, 

MOM 

3.10000  I 

'25,66606' 


550.00  . 


1.00000 
4.50000 

'36666b" 
2,000  00 
2.500  00 
4,500.00  1 

"i'.'66o"o6'i 
20000 

100  00 


455  76 

162095 
40045 
62506 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

ALLIED  AEROSPACE  SECTOR     _.  ._.... 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA  INC  ... 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AIRIINE  4  STEAMStffl"  CUBS ... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS       

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP       ,  

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES  INC ....       . 


Do. 


THOMAS  )  OWENS,  PO  BOX  12266  SEAHLE  WA  98102 

WILLIAM  H  OWENS  )R  ,  SUITE  1002  1101  I7TH  ST    NW  WASHiNGTON  DC  20036 " 

WIILIAM  I  OWENS   1745  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAV    «:,I1  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

R  RAV  PAABO  SUITE  840  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PACIFIC  MANAGEMENT  DYNAMICS  CORP  SUITE  107  910  FLOEIN  RD  SACRAMENTO  CA  95831  .    

)OEl  PACKER    1201  16TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HENRY  H  PAIGE   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   ' 

GERI  PALAST  SUITE  200  2020  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  ' ' 

)OHN  M  PALATIELLO,  210  LinLE  FALLS  STREET  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 """" 

HENRY  S   PALAU   201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223L4 "" 

MICHAEL  S  PALLAK,  1200  17IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... .  "    " """ • 

BRADLEY  D  PAIMER,  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031  " 

PALUMBO  4  CERRELL  INC.  11  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC'zOOM'".';';!'].'.';;.' 

Do 

Do " 

Do  

Do 

BENJAMIN!  PALUMBO.  11  DOPONT  CIRCIE  NW  #?o6  WASHINGTON  DC'mOJS'.' " 

PETER  I  PANTUSa  7900  WtSTPAKX  DRIVE   #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102  

FRED  PANZER   1875  EYE  ST  ,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

PAPERBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCIL,  SUITE  411  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON"6c"26665 

G  OLIVER  PAPPS  N  J  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  I'O  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  Nl  08608 

STEPHEN  I   PARADISE   1800  K  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  '," 

HERSCHELL  E   PARENT,  460  TWIN  CITY  BANK  ONE  RIVERFRONT  PLACE  NORTH  LinLE  RCick ')» '7'2i'u 

lOHN  N  PARKER   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  620  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PRUDENCE  H  PARKS,  1100  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080  " 

KEN  PARMELEE,  1448  DUKE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  Z2314  

TOM  E   PARO  1 735  DESALES  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

PARRY  AND  ROMANI  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1140  CONNtCTCUI  AVENUE,  NW.  #466  WASHWGTOtl'iiC'ZOOM- 

Do „ _ _ 

oo:":z"zz;;i;!!;:z;iz;;"Z";"Z"!Z"'r"r""'r " 

Do .    ■■■■ : 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN      

GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR   REPUBLIC  OF 

HAITI) 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC  (fOR  REPUBLIC  OF 

KOREA] 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BANK  ET  AL 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN  „ 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST :.....-...„ _ 

I  SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES  INC '..._. „.. 


Do 


6.20000 


LACK  PARTRIDGE    1014  VINE  ST  CINCINNATI  OH  45201 

ROBERT  D  PARTRIDGE   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  26636' 

PASKUS  GORDON  S  HYMAN   2005  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

DAVID  )    PASSAWANECK    4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 

RICHARD  M  PAnERSON   1800  M  ST    NW   #700  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KENTON  H  PAniE  3150  SPRING  ST  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

DAVID  J  PAniSON,  1750  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         Z!  "". 

PAHON  BOGCS  4  BLOW.  SUITE  800  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20837 

Do  """Z;;"Z-Z!Z!ZZ!;z;Z!IZZ!!;";Z-!!!!"!I!Z![!ZZZ:: 


,,'  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

.,  ATUNTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

.,  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INIL  UNION,  AFL-CIO,  CLC 

..  AMERICAN  CONG  ON  SURVEY  4  MAPP  /AMER  SOC  Of  PHOTOGRAMMtTRY, 

..  RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN  „ 

..,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN...... „ 

..'us  DEFENSE  COMMimE , 

.,  AMERICAN  SOC  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  4  PUBLISHERS _..„ .., 

.,  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US    INC     , 

..,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  ASSN 

..iR)  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO         

..!  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT., 

..'  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

..;  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US 

..  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

I 

'.'.'  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSI   'ZZ'"'[ ."" 

..[  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  INC„. 

..I  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

.,i  MOBIL  OIL  CORP  .      . 

., I  WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO  . 

„(  NATIONAL  RURAL  LEHER  CARRIERS'  ASSN 

..'i  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  lELECASIERS.  INC" 

..;  AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO 

..!  CARE  ENTERPRISES     . .  „ 

..I  LOYAL  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO , 

„  MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  INC „ 

,,  NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN     ,.. 

„i  SONY  CORPORATION 

,.l  STANDARD  OIL  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

..■  KROGER  COMPANY 

,,  NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

,.:  NATIONAL  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  INC 

.,  AMVETS 

.IDOW  CHEMICAL  CO     

,  NATIONAL  AUDIO  VISUAL  ASSN   INC 

,1  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERia.  INC, 

,!  AlP  PRODUCTS  4  CHEMICALS  INC 

,'AIWA  AMERICA  INC 

.:  AKAI  AMERICA   LTD         

,1  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA 


1245 

113 

7912 

716 

594 

55 

602 

55 

2962 

268 

157  82 

14  32 

1691 

153 

545 

51 

19  50 

27  89 

254 

1369 

124 

113  69 

1032 

18505 

16  79 

734 

65 

164.01 

14  87 

'6J63'fl6' 

'n'sij 

23,704  00 

100.00 

15000 

"mo'oo" 

66606 

1.14543 

■16666' 

i'63ii 

1.00000 

10000 

20000 

3.600  00 

2.731  47 

100  DO 

2.12500 

1.00000 

34500 

22368 

1.66066' 

900  00 

1.00000 

10666 

i.'629'56 

'M'7'5 

5'.'o66',66' 

9.281 14 
98800 

55691 
1.40000 

6500 


111^1 


/"r^iv^i"Di:ccir^x' A  I    Dvrr^DVk i-ir»i'«iP 


Mnv  7   198 A 


May  7.  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11165 


11164 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Ma\  7,  im 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11165 


Ogmizatioo  w  InOvidiul  Fikng 


fm(*)»B/CI«it 


Rtceipts         EipenJilures 


»NORtW  R  PAUL   1875  111  STWET,  N\»  #940  W«HIWTOt«  DC  ?0006 
mi  HASTINGS  lANOfSKV  i  WALKfR.  STH  flOOR  lOSO  THOMAS  jeFFERSON  ST 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 


KW  WASHINGTOH  DC  20007 AMtRICAN  TdEPHONt  i  TELEGRAPH  CO 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO 


E 


PAUL  WEISS  RIFMND  WHARTON  t  GARRISON  345  PARK  AVE  NEW  VORK  NY  IOtS4 _... 

Do  _.... 

LARRY  f  PAUIICH,  211!  EISENHOWER  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314         „ 

m\%  R  PAOLICK   1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  DRIVE  ARLINGTON  VA  22209       

RICHARD  A  PAVSOR  SUITE  135  1415  ELBRIDGE  PAYNE  RD  ST  LOUIS  MO  63017  

PEABOOY  UMBERT  i  MEYERS  1130  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
PEACE  POllTICAl  ACTION  COMMIHEE   100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

JAMES  M  PEIRCE  JR     1016  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

PELTON  RESEARCH  CENTER   1400  S  WYCE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 , 

PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO  2  N  9TH  ST  ALLENTOWN  PA  18101 

DOMINIC  V   PENSABtNE    UOCKST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006    

GREGORY  M  PENSABENE   UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #840  WASHINGTON  K  2HI3(._. 

PEPPER  i,  mum   1776  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      -4-. 

Do  i.. 

PEPSICO  INC    70C  ANDERSON  HILL  RD  PURCHASE  NY  10577  1. 

VKTOR  J  PERINI  JR    1776  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  U 

PERtTO  DUER«  i  P1NC0  PC    1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ;.. 


..{. 


ZX 


AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MORTGAGE  AHORNEYS - 

AMERICAN  CONGRESS  Of  SURVEYING  1  MAPPING 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DfAURS  ASSN.. 

AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN  , 

AMERICAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE , 

AMERKiAN  SOCIETY  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES - - 

ARMCO  INC -. -.. 

ARTPAC         

ASOCIACION  DE  A2UCARER0S  DE  GUATEMALJt 
ASSOOAIION  Of  TRIAL  UWYERS  OF  AMERICA 

BABCOCX  *  BROWN 

BASIC  INDUSTRIES  COAIITION.  Wt 

C  f  BEAN    

BIOGEN    „ 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES.  INC. „ 

CASTLE  &  COOKE,  INC 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE 

CHRYSIER  CORPORATION  

COUNCIE  Of  STATE  CHAMBERS  Of  COMMERCf 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS  LTD 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATION _ 

FUJI  PHOTO  FILM  USA    INC 

GEORGIA  PAOFIC  CORP 

GREAT  LAKES  DREDGE  S  DOCK 

HAYT  HAYT  S  UNDAU 

HITACHI  SALES  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

E  F  HUnON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INSTITUTE  OF  SCRAP  IRON  4  STEEL.  INC 

INTERMEDICS  INC 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  &  CHEMICAL  CORP 

KENWOOD  U  S  A  CORPORATION 

KONISHIROKU  AMPEX  CO,  LTD - 

LASCO  SHIPPING  CO  

LAUNDRY  CLEANING  COUNCIL  

LOOP.  INC 

LOSS  RESERVE  DEDUCTION  COMMITTEE.... 

MARS  INC  

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  CORP  OF  AMERICA 
MAXELL  CORP  OF  AMERICA 
MCI  TELECOMMUNICATIONS.  INC. 

MEAD  CORPORATION  

MICHIGAN  INSURANCE  ASSN „.. 

MITSUBISHI  ELECTRIC  SALES  Of  AMfRIC*,  MC 

MOCAHA  METALS  CORP 

NAKAMICHI  USA  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

NATIONAL  MARINE  MFRS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  MULTI  FAMILY  HOUSING  FINANa  ASSM 

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 

NEC  ELECTRONICS  lUSA)  INC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

NORTH  AMERICAN  VAN  LINtS 
OCEAN  MINERALS  CO 

OSG  BULK  SHIPS,  INC 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

PENN20ILCO  

PIONEER  ELECTRONICS  (USA  |  INC 
PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVCES  COUNOL 
REDWOOD  INDUSTRY  PARK  COMM 
REPUBLIQUE  D  HAITI 
RETAIL  TAX  COMMIHEE 

Ria  MILLERS  ASSN 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  CCRP 

SANSUI  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

SANYO  ELECTRIC.  INC      .. 

SHARP  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

SONY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP 

STATE  Of  LA  DEPT  Of  CONSERVATION....... 

STEPHENS  INC  

SULTANTATE  OF  OMAN. 

SUMITOMO  3M  LTD 

TDK  USA  CORP  

TEACCORP     

TEKNIKA  ELECTRONICS  CORP 

TOSHIBA  AMERICAN.  INC 

US  LIFESAVING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

UNITED  BRANDS  CO 

UNIHD  PLANT  GUARD  WORKERS  ASSN .. 

US  JVC  CORPORATKW _. 

VICTOR  MAGNETAPE  CO  LTD 

ZEISS  AVIONICS  SYSTEMS  INC 

GULF  i  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  CO 


I  GAf  CORPORATION 

I  M  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OaETHORPE  POWER  CORP 

SECURITY  LIFE  Of  DENVER 

WESTERN  FARMERS  ELECTRIC  COOPtRATIVt. 

NEC  ELECTRONKS  USA,  INC .., 

ORBITAL  SOENCES  CORP 

NATIONAL  SPA  4  POa  INSTITUTE 

GAS  APPllANa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  INC 
'  HRST  CAPITOL  ASSOCIATES    GATEWAY  INC 

COMMIHEE  Of  CORPORATE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  UStRS 

iiATIONAl  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEB;"!'.""!! 
HELP  INC  - .. 


CHEVRON  USA  INC ^ 

SANTA  FE  INDUSTRIES.  INC  , 
SOUTHERN  SATEIITE  SYSTEMS  INC 
TEST  MARKETING  GROUP  INC 


HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATKJN  FOR  SAFETY  4  MOeHITY.. 
AMERK>N  COLLEGE  Of.NEUROPSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY  „ 


Orgjmzalion  ot  Individual  Filing 


Employer,  Oenl 


Receipts 


Enpendilutes 


PERKINS  COIE  STONE  OlSEN  4  WILLIAMS.  SUITE  1200  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

Do    

TONY  PERKINS,  1800  MASSACHUStnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GARY  I  PERKINSON  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

ERNEST  MICHAEL  PERLEY   112  ST  CWIR  AVENUE   WEST   #504  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  M4V  2Y3., 

IfFFRV  I  PERLMAN   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062      

LEONARD  PERLMAN   5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 _ 

MARK  PERMAR  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142  _... 

EDMUND  I  PERRET  II     1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    _ „.... 

G  STEPHEN  PERRY,  950  L  ENFANT  PLA2A  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024     „ 

KATE  M  PERRY   1785  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  I  PESCH  3422  STONEYBRAE  DRIVE  FALLS  CHURCH  V4  22044  

PHILLIPS  S  PETER   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  _ 

PETERSON  ENGBERG  4  PETERSON  SUITE  907  ino  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GEOFFREY  G  PETERSON,  SUITE  130ii  425  :3TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

URS  E  PETERSON   1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
MARY  B  PETERSON   1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  f   PEINIUNAS  SUITE  214  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  I  PETRINA  JR    1 110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „.. 

PAUL  F   PETRUS   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  WILLIAM  RETRY,  PO  BOX  1927  SPARTANBURG  SC  29304 

BRIAN  T   PETTY,  SUITE  702  1901  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  R  PHAIEN   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN    1100  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.... 
MARSHALL  A  PHARR,  6103  ADIRONDACK  AMARILLO  TX  79106 

lOHN  D  PHILLIPS  SUITE  503  1717  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  I   PHILLIPS  1825  K  STREET, N  W  SUITE  1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  G  PHILLIPS.  DC  ASSOOATES.  INC  402  THIRD  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003... 

Do 

Do ■'■■■;; 


AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  ASSN _  . 

COMBINED  HEALTH  RESOURCES  INC      _. . .  . 

JOHNSON  4  JOHNSON     

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ALCOHOLISM  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS.  INC 

SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

SOCIETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  INC  . 

DEPARTMENT  Of  NATURAL  RESOURCES      

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN        

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA , 

CANADIAN  COALITION  ON  ACID  RAIN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S    _  . . 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  4  DEVELOPMENT „ 

KIAWAH  ISLAND  COMPANY    LTD 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

:  COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP  (COMSAT) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION .- 

NORTHROP  CORP 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

fEDERATED  RESEARCH  CORP       „         __ 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  Of  THE  US.  INC ;.„:...„. 

fOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE ,. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP „ 

MANVILLE  CORP . 

COSMETIC  TOILETRY  &  FRAGRANCf  ASSN.  DC 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP „.".  ...  . 

MILLIKEN  RESEARCH  CORP _ 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  DRILIING  CONTRAaORS , 

MAPCOINC „. 


Do,, 
Do. 


SAM  PICKARD  1101  17TH  ST.  HW  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

WD  PICKEn  400  FIRST  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

PAULfnS  C  PIDCOCK  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW.  #530  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

ROBERT  R  PIERCE.  5719  BEECH  AVENUE  BETHESDA  MD  20817 

PIERSON  BALL  4  DOWD,  1200  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .,...'..... 

Do   


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo„ 
Do.. 


PIERSON  SEMMfS  CROIIUS  4  FINLEY  1054  31ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do  

STUART  F  PIERSON.  VERNER.  IIIPFERT,  BERNHARD  4  MCPHERSON  1660  L  ST .  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
DANIEL  J  PILIERO  II  .  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


PILLSBURY  MADISON  4  SUTRO  SUITE  900  1050  I7TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION,  PO  BOX  7000  367  REDONDO  BEACH  CA  90277 

PINEAPPLE  GROWERS  ASSN  Of  HAWAII  P  0  BOX  3829  HONOLULU  HI  96813  '     "     " ' 

LINDA  PINEGAR   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ""         "' 

VALERIE  f  PINSON   1724  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ~ 

LILLIAN  MS  PITCAITHLY  SUITE  209  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.  .'...'.'.Z!.~'  '.    "" ' 

CHARLES  C  PIXLfY   15809  ANAMOSA  DRIVE  OERWOOD  MD  20855 

PLAINS  COnON  GROWERS  INC  PO  BOX  3640  LUBBOCK  TX  79452  I' 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA   INC    2010  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE.  NW.  STH  ft  WASTiNGfON  DC  " 

20036 
PHYLLIS  fl  PLEASANTS  1725  K  STREET  NW   #HD:  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WYLl  W  PLEGER.  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  #  213  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      '     ." 

RONALD  L  PLESSER,  BLUM  S  NASH  1015  18TH  ST    NW   #408  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do 

SHERMAN  S  POLAND,  ROSS  MARSH  4  fOSTER  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006:.'. -J  .'." 

POLAROID  CORPORATION   549  TECHNOLOGY  SQUARE  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02139  

RICHARD  )  POLLACK  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRANCES  A  POLLAK,  SUITE  390  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ' 

ALFRED  M  POLLARD,  1819  L  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _  ..  .    „       .     . 

KAREN  P0LIII2,  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

RAYMOND  K  POPE   2000  L  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAULA  0  PORPILIA  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  SEVENTH  ELOOR  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PORT  Of  SEAniE  PO  BOX  1209  SEAniE  WA  98111 

PHILLIP  PORTE  4  ASSOCS  ,  INC ,  SUITE  208  1301  ARLINGTON  RIDGE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 _ 

Do  

Do  ■        .  

CAROL  ALICE  PORTER  SUITE  1101  I6I2  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ■. 

PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  4  ARTHUR  37  WEST  BROAD  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 . 

SHARON  I    PORINOY   ONE  PENN  PLA2A  NEW  YORK  NY  10001  

WILLIAM  J  POnS  JR  ,  HALEY  BADER  4  POnS  2000  M  STREET,  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '.:..... 

Do 
JOHN  MICHAEL  POWDERLY,  815  15TH  ST,  NW   #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     .                                   .:..... 
CATHERINE  POWELL  880  S  PICKEn  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 
POWLLl  GOLDSTEIN  fRA2£R  4  MURPHY,  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

Do 


SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  4  UNIVERSITItS 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

AIR  QUALITY  RESEARCH   INC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIV  PROGRAMS  IN  XCUPA  HEALTH  4  SAFETY.. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS.... 

HARVARD  SCHOOL  Of  PUBLIC  HEALTH „..; 

METAL  TRADES  DEPARTMENT  AfL  CIO      _    .    .. 

MONSANTO  CO    . 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

BALTIMORE  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO „ „.. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSN „. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIATRICS .„ 

COMMUNITY  PSYCHIATRIC  CENTERS 

DUN  4  BRADSTREET  CORP  

GENENTECH 

GENERAL  TIRE  4  RUBBER  COMPANY „ 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

INTERNATIONAL  FUTURES  EXCHANGE  .BERMUDA)  LID 

INTEX  HOLDINGS  i BERMUDA:  LTD        _ „.. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN,  INC ;._ 

SATELLITE  BUSINESS-SYSTEMS    _ _. „. 

AMERICAN  LAND  TITLE  ASSN „... 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY ., 

PAN  AM  ET  AL 

AD  HOC  COMMinEE  fOR  RESPONSIBLE  TAX  POIICY 

AD  HOC  COMMinEE  Of  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS 

CBS  INC  

NL  INDUSTRIES 

PRUDENTIAL  LINES.  INC 

I  CHEVRON  USA.  INC _.. 


AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERTCA 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC.. 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE.  INC... 


MORTGWE  INSURANa  COS  Of  AMERICA.... 

BROWN  4  ROOT  INC        

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN .. 

TWIN  COASTS  NEWSPAPER.  INC 

DORCHESTER  GAS  PRODUCING  CO. 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

UNION  CAMP  CORPORATION     

SECURITY  PACIfIC  NATIONAL  BANK.. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

AMFAC  INC     

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


mo  00 


RICHARD  M  POWELL  7315  WISCONSIN  AVE  WASHINGTON  OC  20014 

ROBERT  D  POWELL  SUITE  400  1300  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
lANET  POWER   1620  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


AMERICAN  ASSN  fOR  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  RECORDS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MEDICAL  DIRECTORS  Of  RESPIRATORY  OK ._.. 

WILDllfE  LEGISLATIVE  FUND  OF  AMERICA 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL-ENERGY  BAIANK 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANCE  ASSN  

AMERICAN  BORDER  BROADCASTERS  FREE  SPEECH  COMMinEE,  INC.. 
ASSOCIATION  fOR  BROADCASTING  ENGINEERING  STANDARDS.  INC.... 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  Of  AMER 

BOAT  OWNERS  OF  THE  U  S     

ASSOCIATION  OF  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  CONSULTANTS.  INC 

BEAR  STEARNS  4  CO 

COALITION  FOR  COMPETITION 

COALITION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH  EXPORTS 

CORNING  ASSOCIATES  

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

CRUM  4  fORSTER  INSURANCE  COS       

FEDERAL  NAIIONAl  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ADVISOR*  COMMinEE 

GOVERNMENT  Of  NICARAGUA       

HAYES  MICROCOMPUTER  PRODUCT  INC 

JACQUES  BOREl  ENTERPRISES  INC 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP 

MIO-AMERICA  ASSOCIATES _ 

NATIONAL  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORP   

NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL  

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION, 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REfRIGERATED  WARiHOUStS.., 

,  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAR  ASSN , 

'VISA  USA  INC 


1.50000 


10000 


1.500  oo 

'i'.iio6oo  1 

Mobj 

■■46155' 

2.42000 
3.90000 


2.000.00 
3UJ» 

■256"dd' 

18.00000 
2.000  00 

45000 
3.00000 

500.00 


10000 


8000 
374  58 
263  23 


10000 
11.25 


3.25000 
19.63900 

3.091.20  I 
11.624  00  1 


..(.. 


2.50000' 
4.50000 

"ukk'." 

4.17500  I 

mmi'.'. 

70580 
7294 
15.00000  i. 
818  14  t.. 

"■■7.'389"94' t- 
2.50000  .. 
3.774.36  L. 


1.759.60  I 
2.50000  I 


3I2S0 


4.22500  ' 
1.133  77  ^. 
2.12500  ... 
1.125  00,. 
750  00.. 
3.31400  I 
14.680.00  , 

■■  3.oo6'.'do  V' 

1,00000,. 
137  50 


1.10200  1 
2.61100 

2.000.00 


31500 


2.427.35 


3,79757  . 
3.437  49 
1.05000 


7.00000  1 
1.50000  , 
4.000  00 
3.421 00 


3.30000 
1.137  18 


8.856  39 
4.00000 


7,11160 


2.00000 

40000 

2.50000 

1.71500 


50000  1 
1.000.00 

"26'.'oi)6''6b" 


2.47500  .. 
3.65300' 


40996 
40000 


2.11955 


312  20 

19.639  10 

1.586  38 

660  00 

133 '63 

337  48 

78229 

1.195  36 


1.030.98 
3580 


6J9 


3200 
7.013.06 


25  00 


1.10200 
2.61100 


333  65 


1472 

"iii'm 


78205 

5920 

2.506.22 


2.33802 
277  08 


1.23119 


4000 


194  25 


11166 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


Ogafiiiation  (K  Indrvidual  Filing 


Implovet/Cliefll 


Receipts 


AfL-CIO   -.. 

py*  vi(A<:HiNr,TnN  nr  7Mi« SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  KAKERS  «S9l ^. 

NW  WASHINGTON  DC  m» , ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  PROfESSKWAl  EHGINEtIB 

THERMO  ELECTRON  CORPORATION     

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 


JOHN  J  POWER  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  00  20006 

CRAYOONR  POWERS  J«     1101  16TH  SI 

KATHt  S  PRACER  ?0?9  «  SIRtil  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  I  PRAn  9  BROOHTRAIL  ROAD  WAYIAND  MA  01778 +••• 

WmiAM  3  PRENDERGASI  6215  KELLOGG  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 —. (-- 

LLOYD  T  PRESLAR   1225  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^- 

PRESTON  THORGRIMSON  ElUS  iHOLMAH.  i 735  MEW  YdW  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


Do 

Do 

Da. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


DGA  INTERNATIONAL  INC  I  FOR   SOCIETE  NATKWALE  DETUDE  ET  OE  OOHST  Ot 
MOTEURS  D  AVIATION) 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL  INt   iFOfl  SOFREAVIA)  

AETNA  LIFE  i  CASUALTY ...-...••.• — 

AUSHA  LUMBER  &  PULP  CO   lOUISIANA  PAOFIC  Of  K£TCHIIMI(.„.- 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN _. — 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES      - — , 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  SHIPYARD  COMERtHCt , 

BELLINGHAM  COLD  STORAGE - -. '•- - 

CAUSTACORP    ' — ■• 

CHUCACH  NATIVES  IIIC „ - -~. - 

CITIES  &  COUNTIES  FOR  CABLE — ... .-. 

CITY  OF  CINCINNATI    •, •--■ 


E«|i(ndilures 


14.02(69 


7S«09 


1.25000  1 

3.99000  1  1.429  00 

6,000.00  3.12420 


4.27500 


::::::::n::::i 


........ 


-"f 


CITY  OF  UMWOOO.. 

CITY  OF  SCOnSOALt — - 

CITY  OF  ST  LOUIS - 

COASTAL  TRADING  CO  - — — • 

CORK/RATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  „ 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  SHIP  OPERAIODS - 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP     - 

HUDSON  WATERWAYS  ■;-;---^ 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CABLE  COMMUNICATIWIS  AUTHOdllY 

LUMMI  INDIAN  BUSINESS  COUNCIL -- 

MOORE  MCCORMACR  RESOURCES.  INC \^^Jii^;^;^~ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  DIRECTORS  Of  COHMIUN  t  JUHKKl  OOUiSB... 

NORTH  WEST  TIMBER  ASSN 

PORT  OF  SEAHLE  - 

STATE  OF  ALASKA   - ~ 

SUNMAR  SHIPPING,  INC -.■• ~ 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  00 -■ 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE :.. —.•■ 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSH _ 

WOMETCO  ENTERPRISES.  INC 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPAKY —• 

SIERRA  CLUB  - .w.>.._..^— . 

INT  L  UNION  UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACES  AiCRK  IWl£«WT  WOMIHS  ... 
CSX  CORPORATION 


9,78000 


4.27200 
3.72420 

13,69200 

nsVoo 
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NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS. 
MECHANICAL  CONTRACTORS  ASSN  OF  AMER.  IMC 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  «  CONTRACTOSS,  WC.. 

LAKE  COUNTY  VETERANS  SERVICES 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 


BARBARA  1  PRIO  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  M  PRia.  PO  BOX  11248  KNOXVILLE  TN  37919 — 

LEE  PRICE   1757  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^   .^^\^^^y— 

GWENYTH  PRITCHARO  SUITE  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024., 
JERRY  C  PRITCHEn  SUITE  750  5530  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  CHEVY  CHASE  MD  20815, 

PROLIFE  COAC  U  PO  BOX  7145  MENLO  PARK  CA  94025 „,-  ^  ■,-™.- 'r' 

PRfrLIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISI  ACTION  COMM.  IN,'2,  208  TINKLER  LAFAYEHE  IN  47901 — ^ 

PRO  LIFE  CONGRESSKJNAL  DISTRICT  11,  PO  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 *. 

SYDNEY  PROBST   729  i5TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - .....J- 

EARL  PROCTOR  561  2  SHELBY  AVENUE  PAINESVILLE  OH  44077 + 

STUART  PROCTOR,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 -..*. 

PROFIT  SHARING  COUNCIL  OF  AMER  20  N  WACKER  DRIVE  CHICAGO  IL  60606 .,. 

PTOIECT  ADVISORY  GROUP   1029  VERMONT  AVE    NW  SUITE  860  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 1. 

PROJECT  CURE   INC  2020  K  STREET  NW   #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^■ 

PROPRIETARY  ASSN   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ^. 

DAVID  P  PROSPERI   1725  K  STREET  NW   #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — i- 

PRUOENIIAL-BACHE  SECURITIES  INC,  !00  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10272 .- ,.., hi^.^  \^ 

JAMES  C  PRUm  SUITE  500  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 -4 - '"*C"  '* 

STEVEN  L  PRUin  SUITE  308  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6... -» 

PSC  ASSOOATES  1609  BARNSTEAD  DRIVE  RESTON  VA  22094  < — -.. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT  AFl  CIO,  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „... 

DAVID  E  PULLEN  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #214  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

WILLIAM  E  PURSLEY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

EARLE  W  PUTNAM  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

HOWARD  PYLE  III  4930  QUEBEC  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

ROBERT  N  PYLE  PO  BOX  3731  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

JOHN  R  QUARIES  JR  .  MORGAN.  LEWIS  4  BOCKIUS  1800  M  sf.''NW  W«wiiGi«i''K 


r.443.75 

"isHfii 


1.443.75 
1,777  50 
95000 
6.801 00 
1.68966 
3.00000 
32  93 
2.250.00 


6260 


176(4 


118  75 
15000 
2,96894 
37  00 
652  23 
5  50 
200  00 


1,05600 


1,41912 
2,50000 


5.500.00 


SUPERIOR  OIL  COMPANY  &  SUFtRWR  FARMING  COMPAKY.. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT,  AfL-OO.. 


lEpf 


"f— 


!  IttftVILU  CORP 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION  AFLCK).. 
HOUSTON  LIGHTING  &  POWER  COMPANY  . 

ELKEM  METALS  COMPANY  

INDEPENDENT  BAKERS  ASSN 


lAMES  M  QUiaEY  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — j.-.., 

WILLIAM  A  QUINLAN  3045  RIVA  RO  RIVA  MD  21140 h — 

ARTHUR  LEE  aOIMN.idl5  15TH  SIKET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC"2O0O5i;Z";;:^^^^^^ 

OUINN  RACUSIN  YOUNG  ibEUNEY.'cmb"  1730  KSTREn  N*r#700  WASHI»BTdH'  DCMO^^       '^~ 

Do  

QUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY.  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 „ - 

aiFFORD  RABER  ONE  MCDONALDS  PLA2A  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521 

ALEX  RADIN  2301  M  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    f 

TESS  A  RAE.  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .... i- 

JOHN  D  RAFFAtUI.  1317  f  STREET.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 j... 


^ 


•  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN  ttEAN  AIR  ACT  PROJ  . 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION - 

NATIONAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN.  INC - — 

RETAIL  BAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

COOPER  LABORATORIES  INC — 

GOVERNMENT  OF  BELIZE - - 

GOVERNMENT  OF  REPUBLIC  Of  PANAMA. ,.—■ 

SUGAR  ASSN  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY -. 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP. 


9200 
9,77306 


31.71151 

1.00000 

50000 

■■■s.isbooo 

3.10000 
3,00000 
1.00000 


Do.. 

St.. 

Do.. 

DO.. 

Do 

Do 


ROBERT  A  RAGIANO  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  W  RAHN   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN  236  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NE.  #510  WASHINGTON  OC  20002. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN  400  FIRST  ST    NW  SUITE  804  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

RAIlWAy  PROGRESS  INST   700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

RANOAIL  BANGERT  4  PRICE   1625  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _„ _.. 

Do  — - 

Do ■ 

DONALD  A  RANDALL.  SUITE  1205  1625  «  ST .  NW  WASHINGTO«  DC  20006.......... — .. 

jLANNEnE  H  RANDALL   3471  N  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY   #511  FORT  LAUDERDALE  Fl  33306 

CAROL  RANDLES    1"!  N  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

R   RAY  RANOLETT    1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE     NW    #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    -. 

JAMES  D  RANGE  600  MARYUND  AVENUE  SW   #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

D  MICHAEL  RAPfWORT,  PO  BOX  1980  PHOENIX  A2  85001      

RARE  INC    1601  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 

CARL  L   RASAK    8301  FORT  HUNT  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223*8      

CAROL  L  RAULSTON   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHWON  DC  20036 

G  DAVID  RAVENCRAH  SUITE  507  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

W  RANDALL  RAWSON   1840  WILSON  BtVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 ^-.. — 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION   100  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  TRUMBULL  CT  06611  _..... 

RBC  ASSOCIATES  324  FOURTH  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


E 


MCDONALD  S  CORP - 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN    

i  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LiFE  INSURANCE,  INC       „    ,-,,,, -i-; 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  BALCOR,  AMERICAN  EXPRESS.  mC).„ 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOOATES,  INC  (FOR  DEAN  WIHER  REALTY  INC) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  S  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  FREEPORT  MCMORAN,  INC) -. 

GULF  COAST  WASTE  DISPOSAL  AUTHORITY      

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSCCIAIES  INC  (FOR  JMB  REALTY  CORP) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA,  ET  AL) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  ;FOR  MONARCH  RESOURCES,  INC) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  5CHULMAN  MANAGEMENT  CO) 

R,  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  UNITED  SERVICES  LIFE  COS)     ,...^...^. 
R    DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES    INC   i  FOR    VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of 
AMERICA) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS    

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US. _ _ 


4Jt0.00 
S.0N0O 
7.50000 
31.02850 
7.19500 

mii 

47140 


434  48 

IJMM 


18069 
«2i'9 


3.02500 
75000 


14100 
■22,40319 


2500 


i 

1 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE  — 

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  FOODS  ASSN.., 

F>HARMACEUTlCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  COUNCILS.  INC 

AMERISERV  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

ALLIED  CORPORATION   

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC _ 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT    ....- 


AMERICAN  PAPER  INST.  INC 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC —. 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC.. 


BANGOR  4  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD.. 


50.00 
20000 

"'"mM 

20000 
10000 

■'■'mo  do' 

20000 

7500 
1.88800 
6,504  58 
4JOO0O 


750.00 
3SOO0 


USOOO 
1.10000 


2,030  22 
112  28 

2225 
802  91 
777  29 

32  54 

10433 


7500 

9518 

4.700  39 

61.66107 


306.00 
5.000.00 
1,61000 


3.10000 
2,000.00 
7.70000 


3.75000 


1.191  99 

iSM 


5.59960 

'b'66 


1,434  55 


May  7,  1984 
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OigandJtion  oi  Individual  Filing 


Employei  I  Client 


Receipts         E«peoaitu'es 


Do  BOSTON  4  MAINE  RAILROAD 

Do " ■  ■ _ i  CHICAGO  4  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTATION  CORP 

Oo '.""" i _ „ _ I  DELAWARE  OTSEGO  SYSTEM 

Do -""■" ■"' -  „ A GENESEE  4  WYOMING  CORP   

Do' "" " ''  _.    . . .....  PANOROL    

Oo " " ~"  .        . „ „..., PinSBURG  4  SHAWMUT  RAILROAD 

Do .; SPEND  RAIL  SERVICES 

SYDNEY  C  REAGAN  NO  10  DUNCANNON  CT  DALLAS  IX  75225 SOUIHWfSTERN  PEANUI  SHELLERS  ASSN. 

JOHN  DANIEL  REAVES,  910  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 I  PHARMACEUIICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

JOHNM  RECTOR  205  DAINGERFIELO  RO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314      ..„ NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS... 

ROBERT  E  REDDING  425  13TH  STREET  NW  SUITE  915  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 _. '  SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FREIGHT  CLAIM 

TIMOTHY  J  REDMON  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.....„ _ AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

DWIGHI  C  REED  1101  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN 


JO  REED   1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

CHARLES  C  REELY  SUITE  203  1840  WILSON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

PAUKNt  B  REIPING  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  M  REES  SUITE  711  444  N  CAPITOL  SI   WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

Do  

MARTHA  I  REES  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

ROBERT  S  REESE  )R     1616  P  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

J  RONALD  REEVES  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

REID  4  PRIEST   1111  19TH  SIREfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do;' 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST   INC 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN    INC  

KEEfE  COMPANY  ifOR  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE).. 
DELIA  DENIAL  PLANS  ASSOCIATION 

E   I  DU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  4  CO 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC 

US  AIR  INC      

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

HILAIURAS  LERMA  SA    OE  CV  AND  AMYTEX  COBP 
MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


\)aZZ~Z'"ZZZ'Z'"ZZ"ZZZ'^'Z^ZZIZZZ'Z.Z.l.il..i NORIHWESIfRN  MUIUALLIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


TUCSON  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO 

UTILITY  GROUP 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

MOTOROU  INC 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 
EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO 


Do 

Do 

REID  4  RIEGE  PC   ONE  STATE  STREET  HARTFORD  D  06103 

CHARLOnS  REID  2466  CHATHAM  ROAD  AURORA  IL  60506 

MICHAfi  W  REID  SUIIE  507  192i  K  SIRtfl  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006..., 

JfRRV  [   REIOER   1235  JEfFERSON  DAVIS  HWV    #305  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 .-, „  ..^^ ,„,. 

MARY  LYNN  REIILY   3805  ALTON  PLACE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERVICES  OF  AMERICA. 

RONALD  H  REIMANN   176  E   Finn  SlRffT  ST  PAUL  MN  55101 ..-._ BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

NOOLEY  REINHEARDI  NOOLEY  REINHEARDI  4  ASSOC  PO  BOX  23190  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 RURAL  BUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

HARRY  0  REINSCH   50  BEAIE  ST  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 BECHIfl  POWER  CORPORATION 

MURRAY  P  REISER  4  LONGFELLOW  PLACE  BOSTON  MA  02114 _ EDWARD  BLANKSTEIN  INC 

JACK  REITER   1800  K  STREET  NW  SUIIE  600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -..- FLYING  TIGER  LINE 

RELIGIOUS  COALITION  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS  INC,  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 „ ' .•^• 

GEORGE  E  RENAULT   1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20035  AMERICAN  ENERGY  PRODUCTS.  INC 

RENEWABLE  fUELS  ASSOCIATION  499  S  CAPITOL  STREET  SW   #  420  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

W  W  RENfROE   69fOUNIAINPL     PO  BOX  417  fRANKfORI  KY  40602 KENTUCKY  RAILROAD  ASSN 

DIANE  RENNERI   2005  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .'. - .....:  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

RESOURCES  FUND  INC  810  18TH  ST    NW   #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ -....( 

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ ,   ™...  „v„...r..,„  ..^r- 

JOHN  H  REURS   74  TRINITY  PLACE  NEW  YORK  NY  10006 I  NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INTL  COMM  Of  PASSENGER  LINES. 

VINCENT  P  REUSING,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -. METROPOIITAN  INSURANCE  COS  ,„„,„„„,  ,„„„„«. 

AlAN  V  REUIHER   1757  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  4  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS. 

JOHN  REUTHER  SUITE  810  1050  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - SATRA  CORP 

ALLAN  R  REXINGER   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 PROPRIETARY  ASSN 

MARK  £   REY   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

MARY  ANNE  REYNOLDS  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 ...._ '  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN     ...... 

JOHN  )  RHODES  CUMMINGS  4  LOCKWOOD  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOaETY  OF  THE  U.S.., 

Oo  '  ESTATE  OF  HELEN  W   HALBACH 

EDMUND  B  RICE  4«  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST    NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

RICE  GENOCIDE  RESEARCH  3046  ROOSEVELT  STREET  DETROIT  Ml  18216  , 

GRACE  ELLEN  RICE  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 , AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

LOIS  D  RICE   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNEUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 .-. CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

M  lEE  RICE   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - - ; ...."  SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

THERON  J  RICE  SUITE  900  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 CONOCO  INC - 

JAMES  E   RICH  JR    SUIIE  200  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 SHELL  OIL  COMPANY . 

RICHARD  RICHARDS  BLISS  CRAn  4  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET  NW,  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20007...    SIKORSKY  AIRCRAR -;•■—-■ 

STACY  RICHARDS  SUITE  802  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL ,.-. 

ALAN  H  RICHARDSON  2301  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037     „ - AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN -... 

DOUGLAS  B  RICHARDSON  2001  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW   #  1 00  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 GEORESEARCH  INC  ,  „v-.v™i-: 

DOUGLAS  C  RICHARDSON,  1957  E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — ...- ~ ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

K  0  RICHARDSON  815  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAllWSY  AIRLINE  s  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS ., 

LOIS  RICHERSON   1724  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ;.:.. NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

LARRY  0  RICKARDS   1200  17IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

JUDY  NOEL  RIDDLE  PO  BOX  27567  RICHMOND  VA  23261  WWYERS  TITLE  INSURANCE  CORP ~ 

lOWELL  J  RIDGEWAY  NORTH  DAKOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  418  EAST  ROSSER.  PO  BOX  1395  BISIIMRCK  ND  58502 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  ^   ™„.^.-;;™--~ 

E   GEORGE  RIEDEL  SUITE  200  1707  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

MARK  J  RIEDY   1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OE  AMERICA 


E   PHILIP  RIGGIN   1608  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

PAT  RILEY   1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  RILEY   1150  17TH  STREET  NW,  #306  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  ALAN  RILLING,  110  MARYLAND  AVENUE    NE,  #409  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 
R  scon  RINN   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


AMERICAN  LEGION 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

NATIONAL  MUITI  HOUSING  COUNCIL  

NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 


DALE  P  RIORDAN,  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 „... ..» FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN  , 


KEVIN  )  RIORDAN  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

JOHN  S  RIPPEY   730  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  _. 

CAROL  A  RISHER.  2005  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBIN  RISSO  511  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  B002   

JAMES  E   RITCHIE  4  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  400  499  S  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

Do""" " """      " " 

Do 
Do 


GULF  OIL  CORP  , 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS - 

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CARE.) 

GAMING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA,  INC     

GOLDEN  NUGGET,  INC   — 

LIBERTY  FINANCIAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  OFFTRACK  BEniNG 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  OPTOMETRISTS  &  OWICWK,  INC 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


STARK  RITCHIE,  2101  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70037 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC   HOC  REYNOLDS  BlVD  WINSTON  SALEM  NC  27106 • „„     ^ - ■'-■ 

RAY  ROBERTS  4  ASSOCIATES  2224  PEMBROOKE  DENTON  TX  76201 „ J  W  BATESON  4  CO  , INC     ...    .,.;. ~ 

PATRICIA  L  ROBERTS  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ ■  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

PERRY  A  ROBERTS  8000  FLORISSANT  SI   LOUIS  MO  63136  EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CC    „„.,„■  „V.V.r.,.,;.v;i;- 

RICHARD  R  ROBERTS  SUIIE  403  1899  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OE  AMERICA,  INC. 

RICHARD  Y   ROBERTS  PAPPANASTOS  SAMFORD  ROBERTS  4  BUNCHARD  PO  BOX  1402  MONTGOIIIERY  Al  36102 ALABAMA  POWER  CO 


Do 


MARK  ROBERTSON  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

BETTY  5  ROBINSON   1 '57  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

CHARLES  4  ROBINSON  JR    1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KENNETH  I   ROBINSON   11 11  N   19TH  STREET   #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 


ROBINSON  SILVERMAN  PEARCE  AR0NS0Hn"4  BERMAN    230  PARK  AVE    NEW  YORK  NY  10169 NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMITTEE 


NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN ^•..•.• 

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (fOR    NATKINAI 
BROADCASTING  CO! 

UNITED  AUIO  AEROSPACE  4  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN        ..„ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS  ~~. — 


50000  ;.- 
2,06666 

375  00;.. 
3.000  00).. 

110  00  { 

I- 


5,40000 ; 

l.OOOOO, 
1.006  43  ), 


59800  1 
1.80000  I 


10.56000 

11172,,, 
5.80000  [,. 
4,75002  ,.. 

■■'23,756'ilio'  ■ 
80000 
l.OOOOO 
2,00000  1.. 

""mm'oo'' 

2.000  00 

"i'Mo'db 


3.00000 
1,250  00 


42200  1 
13.317  50  I 
5.00000 


THOMAS  E    ROBINSON   SUIIE  700  1101   1 7IH  STREET    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 
BOB  JOHN  ROBISON   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #;0C  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 

ANIOINinf  K   ROCHE    1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  ANTHONY  ROCK   1730  M  STREET  NW   #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  W  RODERER  390C  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016    

RODEY  DICKASON  SLOAN  AKIN  4  ROBB  PO  BOX  1888  ALBURQEROUE  NM  87103.. 


WILLI  ROELLI  VOLKART  BROTHERS  INC   120  WALL  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 ZZZ. .1.. COFFEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE   IK 


i= 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS.  INC 

HILL  4  KNOWLTON    INC — 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC   

MONTANA  POWER  CO  AND  WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  CO 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN „ 

NAVAJO  TRIBE 


ROGERS  4  WELLS   1737  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „... -...-..:!l CAMPAGNIE  FINANCIERE  DE  PARIS  ET  DES  PAYS-BAS.. 

[V DESERT  PALACE   INC  

S;  " WILLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN 

Do      .'^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'Z'ZZZZZZ..... MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO    INC 


1000900 

127  43,. 
1,40000,.. 

1.90600  ■■ 
1.25000 
1.50000  ' 
300  00 
18,00000 


105  74 

21173 

3878 

7321 


14  45 


1460 

5,06000 


15000 
5i6.24 


60438 
43200 
3100 


4.56413 
4.79884 
2.98893 
5.28885 
5.26024 
6.846.22 

ii'saii 

1.37100 
16500 


2,31000 
1.697.62 


142  70 


12110 
25000 


11216 
1,35192 
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Organization  oi  Individual  Filing 


Employei  Client 


Receipts         Enpewktuies 


Ofganizal'Oii  a  MiviOuai  filing 


Empkiytf/Clieiil 


Recoptj 


Envendiliires 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 

Do 
Do 


BRUCf  N  ROaRS.  1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.. 

OONAIO  I  ROGtHS.  /30  IMM  SI    HW  WASHINCION  DC  20005 

KtllH  BOCfRS  47  WfAYSnE  PlACl   »PI  60  GREENWICH  CT  06830 

HIARGARt  I  ROGERS  I  HO  NORTH  IVNN  SI  ARLINGTON  V*  22209 

lEBRENCE  L  ROGERS   !3?5  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

ROGOVIN  HUGE  4  lENZNER  PC    IHO  RHODE  ISUND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003*. 

RICHARD  A  ROHRBACH   1625  i  ST    NW  SUITE  309  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JACK  ROUiNS   1201  !*TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NHN  I  ROIPH  III  SUITE  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.., 
KENNETH  S  ROlSTON  JR    1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EMU  A  ROMAGNOli   120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271  

FRED  B  RODNEY  6IH  El  1050  THOMAS  lEFfERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000' 
Do ._„„... 

Do  ■■■"""""*~~""~'""™""""~'"      "" 

Do      

lOHN  C  ROOTS  SUITE  1001  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROSE  SCHMIDT  OtXON  t  HASIEY   1575  EYE  STREET  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  OC  J0005.. 
BURT  ROSEN   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
LESTER  L  ROSEN   1025  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 
AlBERT  B  ROSENBAUM  III   1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

SARA  ROSENBAUM.  122  C  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001    „ 

MIRUM  A  ROSENBERG  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRA  VA  223M..... 
FRANCIS  C  ROSENBERGER  6809  MELROSE  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101 
PETER  ROSENSTEIN   1117  NORTH  19TH  SIRfiT   #300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209. 
ROGER  C  ROSENTHAl,  SUITE  600  SC6  IrTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005... 

ROSES  INC    1152  HASlEn  ROAD  PO  BO*  39  HASIEH  Ml  48840 - 

JEREMY  0  ROSNER,  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  F  ROSS  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  716  KEENAN  BIDG  COtUMeU  SC  »20l._. 

ALAN  I  ROTH  SPIEGEL  i  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

BADRYN  ROTH   il?0  20TH  STREET  NW  #  700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SAMUEL  A  ROTH   1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

EDWIN  ROTHSCHILD.  2O0O  P  ST    NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  D  ROUNDS  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  PO  BOX  669  PIERRE  SO  57SOI. 

WILLIAM  C  ROUNTREE,  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

MICHAEL  0  ROUSH  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20024. 

MARK  ROVNER  2030  M  ST.'NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 _ „.„ 

EUGENE  F  ROWAN.  1156  15TH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ ^ 

lOMN  W  ROWLAND  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

ROXTON,  INC,  2000  S  EAOS  STREET   #1003  ARLINGTON  VA  22202   _ 

lOBI  I  R02EN,  888  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         _ 

RUBENSIEIN  WOlfSON  4  COMPANY  INC  ?20  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  Y0«K  NY  1001/ -... 

ERIC  M  RUBIN  RUBIN  WINSTON  4  DIERaS  1730  M  ST    NW  #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

lAMESS  RUBIN   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  #70fl  WASHINGION  DC  20036  ^..- 

PAUL  M  RUptN.  WIENER  4  SCHEINER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

HENRY  C  RDEMPIER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  #350  WASHINGION  DC  20036  

NICHOLAS  L  RUGGlERE   1667  K  STREET  NW   #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

mn  RUNYAN,  1730  NORTH  LYNN  STREET  SUITE  409  ARLINGTON  VA  22209    ., 

MORGAN  S  RUPH,  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706 

LEONARD  h  RUPPtRT  NEW  lERSfV  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  170  W  STATE  ST  HlfNTOK  NJ  0t6(B„ 

ROBERT  C  RUPPERT  1660  L  STREET  NW  #901  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „, 

CHARLOnE  RUSH  SUITE  700  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...._.. 

BARRY  RUSSELL    1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  _ 

NANCY  RUSSELL,  4921  SW  HEWEH  BLVD  PORTWND  OH  97221  ._„ „, 

WAILY  RUSIAD.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 _. 

I  I  RUIHERfOM)  i  ASSOCMtES.  INC .  SUlU  514  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHMGTIM  K  70036 

Do „ 

ELLA  MARlCrmANrri56  isIH  SI '  NW  WAWINGTM 

FRANK  T  RYAN.  1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

GEORGE  1  RYAN.  915  ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING  aEVElAND  OH  44113 „ 

JOHN  f   RYAN.  1707  L  ST    NW   #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

KWN  G  RYAN,  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  R  SACIA.  SUITE  202  WEST  WING  6O0  MARYUND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024...„ 

IHOmiAS  L  SAGER.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  SUITE  1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SAMHONS  ENTERPRISES  INC    403  SOUTH  AHARD  DALLAS  TX  75202 

lAMES  H  SAMMONS,  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  STREET  CHK:aGO  II  60610 

MARK  6  SANDGROUNO   1025  C0NNECTK;UT  AVENUE  NW.  #405  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

COLIN  D  SANDISON,  1399  L  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  E  SANDLER,  1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

PETER  G  SANOLUNO  1725  EYE  SI    NW   #315  WASHINGION  DC  20006         

BRua  W  SANFORD  BAKER  4  HOSIETLER  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 . 

RONALD  A  SARASIN  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001  

lOHN  S  SAIAGAJ.  1250  I  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 . 

ALBERT  C  SAUNDERS   !100  15TH  SI,  NW  #900  WASHINGION  DC  20005  ,..,„.w.„..„^ „.^ 

SAVE  OUR  SECURiTV  SUITE  222  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20038 

THOMAS  C  SAWYER   1825  »  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   ,  i 

ROBERT  WAYNE  SAYER  4545  42ND  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 ; 

VICTORIA  V  SCHAFf  SUITE  1014  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..— 

lEROME  D  SCHALLER   1101  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  200O5 , 

WILLIAM  I  SCHAPAUGH,  1030  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

C  M  SCHAUERTE,  PO  BOX  3247  HOUSTON  TX  77253  , 

RONALD  A  SCHECHTER  GOIDFARB  SINGER  4  AUSTERN  918  16IH  STREET  NW  #503  WASHINGTON  K  20006  . 

JAY  I  SCHECK  IR    RT  202-206  NORTH  SOMERVIILE  NJ  08876  

lOHN  M  SCHEER  PO  BOX  17402  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  K  20041.. 
DALE  f   SCMELl   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #300  WASHINGION  OC  20006.. 
JANE  N  SCHERtR  SUITE  1204  1700  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006    ..„. 
lOSSPM  SCHERER  1801  NORTH  MOORE  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

SCHIFF  HARDIN  4  WAIIE,  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20038 '. 

JONATHAN  D  SCHILLER   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

JACQUES  I  SCHLENGER   1900  MERCANTILE  BANK  4  TRUST  BLDG  THE  HOPKINS  PIA2A  BALTIMORE  MD  21201.. 

Do  „ _ _ 

JAMES  P  SCHIICHI   7:9  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     

KENNETH  D  SCHLONUN  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ ....^ 

SCHIOSSBERGCASSIDY  4  ASSOCIATES  HC.  955  LENEANT  PIAZA.  SW  SUITE  1401  NMSHMEKM  KWH* 

Do _. 


4: 


EEE:E= 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


MERRILL  LYNCH  COMMODITIES.  INC 
MERRILL  LYNCH  LEASING,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BEDDING  MANUFACTURERS „. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC _ 

SQUIBB  CORP  ' 

TEACHERS  INSURANCE  4  ANNUITY  ASSN/COILEGE  RET  EQUITIES  FUND 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS _ 

U  S  TOBACCO  COMPANY  _..„ , . 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMER.  INC 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPlOYttS _.„.., 

CKLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING  LID   _. 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 

OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSN  4  NATKWAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

CITIBANK.  NA    

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN  _ „„...„ 

ASARCO  INC , 

AMERICAN  IRON  4  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS _... 

CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENI  COMPANY ^^ 

CONRAIL  

CRAWFORD  fITTING  CO „ _ 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES  INC 

M  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PAUL  HASTINGS  JANOfSKY  4  WALKER  (FOR  StCURITY  LIFE  OF  D(NVER) 

ATUNTIC  RFCHFIELD  CO 

CIGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERCA   „..„ 

PFI2ER  INC     , 

MILES  LA80RAI0RIES,  INC   

NATKJNAL  TANK  TRUCK  CARRIERS,  INC 

CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  4  DEVElOPEMtNT 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  ACTION  PROGRAN.  INC. 

COMMON  CAUSE  -!!I!Ii;iZ"!]!!!I!!Z!"!"Z!!Z!! 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

FT  PIERCE  UIlllTIES  AUTH  Of  THE  CHY  OF  FT  PIERCt,  V  *L 

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES ^..„. 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

CITIZEN  LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION _ .__.._ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST    

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO  i 

NATIONAl  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

COMMON  CAUSE „..„. 

J  C  PENNEY  CO,  INC 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNWN.  AFl-OO 

GLOBAL  IDENTIFICATION  CORP  

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  iCE  CREAM  MFRS  4  MILK  INO  FOUNDATION 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

COMMISSONER  Of  PUBLIC  UNOS  FOR  STATE  Of  NEW  MEJUCO 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  INC 

ALLIED  CORP 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS. 

CITIBANK  NA 

JOHNSON  4  JOHNSON 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMER,  INC 

AMVETS  

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC 

GULF  OIL  CORP 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOOATION  OF  AMERKA 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  BlOANALYSIS  INTL  SK  OF  CUNICM.  lAB  TECHS 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  RADIOLOGY 
AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

J  C  PENNEY  CO  INC 

RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN 

LAKE  CARRIERS  ASSN _ 

INTERNATIONAI  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 
SQUIBB  CORP 

FARMERS  EDUCAIK)NAL  4  CO  OPERAIIVt  UNION  OF  AMERIC*., 
I  E.  I  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  4  CO 

AMERICAN  MEDKX  ASSN  ] 
ARTERY  ORGANIZATION,  INC 
EXXON  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPEAN  4  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS  ASSN 

SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALISTS  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 
AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  NURSERYMEN 
,  PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH, 


I  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO 
'oca  CORP 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 

MINNESOTA  MINING  4  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORP       

WASHINGION  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS.  IK - 

AMERiaN  HOECHST  CORPORATION  

WATER  4  WASTEWATER  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC 

GAtX  CORP 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS, 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE         „ 

ROGOVIN  HUGE  4  LENZNER  'FOR  CKLW  RADK)  BROADCASTING.  LTD) 

MARYLAND  5AVINGSSHARE  INSURANCE  CORP 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS  INC. 
NATX)NAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  .. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY,  ..„ „ 

BARRY  UNIVERSITY „.._..„., 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES -.. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  -. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY    

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY  CARE  SYSTEMS  INC      

ELECTR0NK3  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA. 
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Organt/jlion  or  Individual  Filmg 


EmployM  CImt 


Receifils 


SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON  INC    1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

HARRY  M  SHOOSHAN  III   1850  K  SIRtEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20O06  ., 

scon  SHOIWILL   1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

A  Z  SHOWS  RM  203  1801  COLUMBIA  RO    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

JOHN  SHUEY  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77253 — 

CANOCE  J  SHY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #1014  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 „..„-_- — 

MARK  SllBERGElO  2001  S  STREET  SW   #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

RONALD  G  SILLS,  CO  38832  066  A-1  FCl  BOX  7000  lEXARKANA  TX  75501 

DAVID  SILVER,  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

SIFVFN  w  yiVFR  RflfifRISON  MONAGLf   EASTAUGH  4  BRADLEY  .'10  FERRY  WAY  JUNEAU  AK  99801 . 


ROGERS  US  CABIESYSTEMS  INC 

SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON  INC  ifOR  ROGERS  US  CABLESYSTEMS.  MC). 

NAIK)NAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN      


BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  MC.. 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 

CONSUMERS  UN«N  OF  U  S  ,  INC 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUIl . 
ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP    


.475.00 
63364 

.200  00 
.813  00 
.20000 
77  00 
102  20 


EitxnAluits 


2.480  56 

638  44 

1.094  00 

10  00 

77  00 

700 


Oigani;alK)n  ot  Individual  Filing 


Employei/Clenl 


Receipts 


EtpendilurR 


Do INDEPENDENT  RADIO  COMMON  CARRIERS  ASSN.. 

Do. „ _ INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  

Do _ LESLEY  COLLEGE  ,..., 

Do _ NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Do :4 OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INt 


1.00000 
20000  , 


77  00 
54  25 


Do PIRELLI  CABLE  CORPORATION.. 

Do _...„ „ PRAH  INSIITUIE         _.. 

Do _ „ TunS  UNIVERSITY „ 

FORESTS  SCHMELING   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  , AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

RICHARD  M  SCHMIDT  JR    SUIIE  600  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

ROBERT  RICHARD  SCHMin   11304  047  UNIT  C  PO  BOX  888  ASHLAND  KY  41101 ,  , 

SCHNAOER  HARRISON  SEGAL  4  LEWIS  900  17TH  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 SAVIN  CORPORATION     , 

Do TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION , 

MARK  L  SCHNEIDER   1001  22ND  STREET,  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  _ STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIO)     , 

FRANK  SCHNELLER   195'  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA- 

JACK)  SCHRAMM  SUITE  607  600  MARYUND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC     

ROBERT  I  SCHR'.MM   1725  K  ST    NW   #909  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     SUPERIOR  OIL  CO  S  SUPERIOR  FARMING  CO _. 

A  KOLBEI  SCHRICHU   SUITE  500  1133  15TH  SIREEI   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    AMERICAN  LOGISTICS  ASSOCIATION     

N   DONALD  SCHROfDER  MARYLAND  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  60  WEST  SI ,  #403  ANNAPOLIS  MO  21401 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST       

STANLEY  W  SCHROEDER   1901  N  R  MYER  DRIVE  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 GAS  APPLIANCE  MfGRS  ASSN  INC 

MARK  SCHULI2   1615  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2006?  CHAMBER  Of  COMMfRCE  OF  THE  US 

WILLIAMS  SCHULTZ  SUITE  700  2000  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 PUBLIC  CITIZEN  INC  

ROBERT  L  SCHULZ  CO  IOWA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1012  FLEMING  BLDG  OES  MOINES  lA  50309 AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSl  

WALTER  A  SCHUMANN  III   1511  NATALIE  JOY  LN   MCLEAN  VA  22101  POTOMAC  OVERLOOK  ASSOCIATES 

JAMES  H  SCHUYLER   15IH  4  M  SIS    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005       .-  NATIONAL  ASSN  01  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 

DONALD  H  SCHWAB  200  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  200O2 VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  VIARS  OF  THE  US 

SCHWABE  WILLIAMSON  WYAH  MOORE  4  ROBERTS.  SUITE  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST  .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20007 HELICOPTER  LOGGERS  ASSN       

Do.  .  .  LITCHSIREET  COMPANY         ; 

Do                    _ MOUNTAIN  STATES  ENERGY   INC. 


Do „ „ _ „ - NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN _ 

Do ;. OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO ,. „ 

Do _ „ PIASECKI  AIRCRAR  CORPORATION 

Do ■. STATE  Of  OREGON  CITY  OF  PORTLAND.  OREGON  METRO ^..... 

ELINOR  SCHWARTZ  318  S  ABINGDON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION „ ; _ 

HARRY  K  SCHWART7   2300  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037 TOSCO  CORPORATION  

RICHARD  SCHWARTZ  880  S  PICKEn  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 _ BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIAIION  OF  THE  US  „ 

SIEVE  AARON  SCHWARTZ  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUIIE  '02  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 „_ INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS _ 

RICHARD  S  SCHWEIKER   1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  „. ,. AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC _ 

RICHARD  P  SCHWEITZER  202?  P  SIREEI   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. _.„ ,  PRIVATE  TRUCK  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

CARL  F   SCHWENSEN  415  2N0  ST    NE  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 „„ NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHtAT  GROWERS _ 

SALLY  SCIACCA   '"  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 : !  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  , 

SCIfNIIfIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN   1101  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. - - - 

MICHAEL  SCIULLA  880  S  PICKEU  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  ??304 „„ BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U  S , 

HAROLD  B  SCOGGINS   IIQI  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 „ INDEPENDENI  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

scon  COMPANY  INC    66  SURFWAICH  DRIVE  JOHNS  ISLAND  SC  29455 '  COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSIIIUIt.  INC _ 

JAMFS  M  scon  66  SURFWAICH  DRIVE  JOHNS  ISLAND  SC  29455 _ _ :  SCOn  COMPANY 

JOHN  N  scon  1825  K  STREET,  NW,  #1107  WASHINGION  DC  20006 i  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY        _ 

SCRIBNER  HALL  4  THOMPSON  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ , CONTINENTAL  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO . „ 

Do  „ „ '  JEFFERSON  PILOT  CORP   AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

Do OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA , 

Do „.., „ PROVIDENT  LIFE  4  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO '. 

TIMOTHY  SCULLY.  25  LOUISIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 „ INTERNATIONAI  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS 

EARL  W  SEARS  PO  BOX  1??8-  MIWPHIS  IN  38112    _ „ NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER  -. 

SANDY  SE DACCA  2030  M  SI    NA  AftSHiN,. ION  DC  20036 COMMON  CAUSE  

CHARLES  M  SEEGER  III  SUITE  6  .  .J    L  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 POPHAM  HAIK  EI  AL  i  FOR  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE  ) 

H  RICHARD  SEIBERT  JR     1776  F  51    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  , NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS - 

PAUL  I  SEIOMAN,  FEDERAL  BAR  BUILDING  #1000  1815  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 NATIONAL  TOOLING  4  MACHINING  ASSN 

PEGGY  SFIPFL   464' FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20706  _ AMVETS 

GEORGE  M  SEinS  SUITE  900  1015  I5IH  STREET   NW  WASHINGION  OC  20005 ■  INTERNORTH 

ARMISIEAU  I  SELDEN  SUIIE  4400  475  L  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW  WASHINGTON.  DC  20024 „ 1  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  4  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

M  FRANK  SELLERS  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20062  „ 'US    CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE    (fOR.   BUSINESS  ALLIANCE  ON  GOVERNMENT 

COMPETITION) 

SIANION  P  SENDER,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 !  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

STUART  D   SIRKIN    1800  CONNECTICUT  AVENU!    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 „ I  SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN „- 


30000 

1.05000  1 


10900 
74  W 


60000 

1.10000 

50000 

■    634',M 
1.26900 


1700 
354  45 


5.00000 


5.000  00 

1.00000 

636.75 


8.75000 


1.677.38 

'2.ior86 

99348 

5.60790 

8.70000 


10  75 
10B50 


519S 


82  29 

1000 

847  58 


4.00000 


3.72500 


4.104  08 
1.062  50 
6.98957 
6.00000 


278ja 

im 

1.205.61 

•  * 

isioM 

704  73 

4.031  58 

61128 


»7.» 
4000 


8.561.31 


22200 


313 


10.000  00 
15,00000 
15,00000 

8,74998  , 
56610  1 

3.210.00 


788 12 

1800 


1200 
7,58897 


181 


!  SUGAR  ASSOCIATION  INC  . 


A  I  LEASING  CORP 

HALLAC  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

MERRILL  LYNCH  MONEY  MARKETS,  INC.. 


SERVICE  MASTER  INDUSTRIES  INC  2300  WARRENVILLt  ROAD  DOWNERS  GROVE  IL  60515..., 

SARAH  SEnON   1511  K  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005  

SEVEN  MONTHS  SESSION  fOR  CONGRESS,  3306  YELLOWPINE  TERRACE  AUSTIN  IX  78757.... 
SEWARD  4  KISSEL   S19  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

Do  , 

Do        

Do   

J  RICHARD  SEWEll,  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -.,.     FLORIDA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO  

SEYFARTH  SHAW  FAIRWEATHER  4  GERALOSON.  1111  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS    

WILLIAM  H  SHAKER  SUIIE  600  1523  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 NATIONAL  TAX  LIMIIAIION  COMMinEE 

JAMES  M  SHAMBERGER   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVI    NW  #512  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

SHAMROCK  FOODS  CO    2228  N  BLACK  CANYON  PHOENIX  AZ  85009       „ ! 

DEBBIE  SHANNON   5TH  FLOOR  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ;. i  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 


DAVID  L  SHAPIRO   729  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  l  CONTRAaORS,  INC - 

HARRY  D  SHAPIRO   1800  MERaNIILf  BANK  4  TRUST  BLDG  TWO  HOPKINS  PLAZA  BALTIMORE  MD  21201...._ MARYLAND  SAVINGS  SHARE  INSURANCE  CORP  ...._ 

NORMAN  F   SHARP  1100  I7TH  STREET   NW   #1201  WASHINGION  DC  20036 CIGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  INC    

KAREN  DOLMAICH  SHAW  SUITE  920  1800  K  SI    NW  WASHINGION  OC  20006 BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION       

LUTHER  W  SHAW  SUIIE  514  1155  15IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN 

SHAW  PinMAN  pons  &  IROWBRIOGE.  1800  M  ST..  NW,  #900  S  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


ATLAS  MINfRAlS  DIVISION 
COMMintt  lOR  PRIVATE  EDUCATION,. 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO        

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS       „ 

INSTITUTE  OF  FOREIGN  BANKERS 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 
INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  INC 


Do - - NATIONAL  COMM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS., 

Do       : RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

Do  „..„ „.„.. UTILITY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

RUSSELL  H  SHAY.  6014  COILEGE  AVE  OAWANO  CA  94618 ~„ SIERRA  CLUB  _ 

SHEA  4  GOULD.  330  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 

Do  .    . CINCINNATI  MIWCRON   _ „ 

Do  „ - ELEANOR  A  CLARK        

Do „ „. HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERICA „ 

Do  _ _ NABISCO  INC  

JOHN  J  SHEEHAN  815  16TH  ST   NW  #706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .„,.. ™ UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  HKk 

PATRICIA  0  SHEEHAN   1667  K  STREET  NW   #410  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ i  JOHNSON  4  JOHNSON 


KAIHLEEN  SHEEKEY   3RD  FLOOR  2030  M  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036.. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


JOHN  P  SHEFFEY   5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151   „ „...,     NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES.. 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  U  S  , 

C  A  SHEA  4  COMPANY   INC       

MAN  MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN  INC  ... 
NATIONAL  CANDV  WHOLESALERS  ASSN,  INC. 


DEBORAH  SHEIMAN   1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 

JOHN  I  SHEPPARD  ?6'  WESIERVELI  PLACE  [NGLEWOOD  CLIFFS  NJ  07632 

SEYMOUR  SHERIFF    1126  WOODWARD  BLDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

RUSSELL  L  SHIPLEY  JR     1120  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW   #1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

HARVEY  A  SHIPMAN   1 '01  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #830  WASHINGION  DC  20006 - PENN  CENTRAL  CORPORATION 

FRED  B  SHIPPEE    1611  N  KENT  ST    #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  AMERICAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC., 

SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FRIIGHI  CLAIM  COUNCIL  INC   120  MAIN  STREET  HUNTINGTON  NY  11743 „ 

MARY  FRANCES  SHLAGEL  SUITS  '60  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGION  K  20036 UNION  OIL  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

W  RAY  SHOCKLEY    1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST     _ 

THOMAS  K  SHOEMAKER.  1899  L  SIREEI  NW   #600  WASHINGION  OC  20036 _..„ „ TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 


72000 
11.170  00 
6.80000 
2.00000 
7.500  OO 
5.000  00 

2.40000 


327  23 
150  47 


150.00 


2,10000 
5.62596 
1.50000 


2,500.00 


331.92 

5.62500 

59100 

934.00 


2.50000 


1.20000 


13.010.00 


71112 
2.227.50 


21,12500 


11,56539 

1,00000 

9,868  00 

76540 

427  74 


27  00 
26260 

32929 


850.00 

8.00 

601.00 


25.80 


37790 


3500 


350.90 


S19I4 
675 


13.50 


3S.8S 

1.10712 


37(30 


2.550.00 


22500 
.J71  75 


275 


15000 


1200 
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Oigani?a1ion  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer /Client 


Receipts 


E>penditure$ 


WILLIAM  C  SPENCE.  PO  BOX  683  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

(OANN  SPEVACEK   1500  PLANNING  RESEARCH  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

SPIEGEL  4  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037 

GEORGE  SPIEGEL  SPIEGEL  4  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

NICHOUSI  SPIEZIO   1709NEW  YORK  AVNEUE   NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LARRY  N  SPIELER   1015  15IH  ST ,  NW   #802  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

JOSEPH  L  SPILMAN  JR     1220  L  STREET   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005      

EARL  C  SPURRIER  THE  MADISON  BUILDING   #514  1155  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005. 

ELISABETH  A  SOUEGLIA  BRICKER  4  ECKLER  888  IITH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SQUIRE  SANDERS  4  DEMPSEY,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

Do 


COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISSION  CO 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORP 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY.  ET  AL 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY .'„. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN       ,  

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIAIION.  OHIO  CHAPTER 

ALAMO  CEMENT  COMPANY   EI  AL      

AMFRIPAN  CHAURFR  HF  rOMMFRCF  IN  FIIROPF  IL  THF  MFDITFRRANFAN 


16600 


90000  1 _„f 

200.00  Z.l. 

30.00  


uoo 


11170 
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May  7,  1984 


Oganf^jlion  or  Individual  Fiting 


Employe.  ClKot 


ftKeipIs  (MKfldilures 


SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON  INC    1850  K  STRtfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HARRY  M   SHOOSHAN  III    18M  K  SIRttI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

scon  SHOWtLl   1619  KASSACHUSEnS  A«    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2t)036 

A  2  SHOWS  RM  203  1801  COlUtllBIA  RD    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

JOHN  SHUfY  PO  BOX  31J1  HOUSTON  T«  ?7253  

CANOCI  J  SHY   1025  COWNfCTICUT  AVE    NW   #1014  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36.. 

IIURX  SJlBERGflD  2001  S  STREET.  SW   #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 ^- — 

RONAIO  G  SIllS,  CO  38832  066,  A  1  f  Cl  BOX  WOO  lEXARKANA  TX  ;5501 

DAVID  SILVER   1^5  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STEVEN  W  SILVER  ROfiERTSON  MONAGLE  EASTAUGH  i.  BRAOIEY  210  FIRRY  INAV  JUNUU  AK  99801.. 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC   WU  »  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SILVERSTEIN  4  «IUlLEItS.  Vli  X  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  •• 


ROGERS  US  CA81ESYSTEMS  INC      

SHOOSHAN  i  JACKSON  INC  iFOR  ROGERS  U  S  CABIESVSTEMS.  MCI 
NATK)NAL  fOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


BROWNING  FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

ENStRCH  CORPORATION 

CONSUMERS  UNION  OF  U  S   MC  .... 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE.. 
ALASKA  LUMBER  &  PUIP 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  AOVANCID  UfE  IMOERWRTMC. 

BRISTOL  MYERS  CO 

FW  WOCLWORTHCO 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GATX  CORP 

MUSIC  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  US. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 


sxMW oEiiaiH w»w'™»ft«'ffDiiiMi' P^  " W"*"- -    ''KJ •'*'S ""'!'y*."„l'^1S 


SIMtEY  C  SmON   17130  DAILAS  NORTH  PARKWAY   #160  DALLAS  TX  75248- 
TM.IUGE  t  SIMPKINS.  100  INDIANA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Do       

WILLIAM  G  SIMPSON.  SUIH  424  1155  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

Do     - 

Do     - — 

Do „ _ 

MARGARET  SIMS.  Wi  «  STWH.  NW  IMSHMCTW  DC  20036 

lEAN  SINOAB  2480  16IH  ST    NW   #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 - 

ROBERT  C  SINGER  475  PARK  AVE    SO  AT  32ND  ST  NEW  YOWL  NY  10016.. 
JAMES  C  SIVON.  730  15IH  STREET 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - * 

SKADOEN  ARPS  SLATE  MEAGHER  S  FLOM  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — \ . 

Do  T 

Do ..^ _ -+ 

WILLIAM  J  SKINNER,  815  IJTH' ST    NW  WASHINGTON  iJclo^^      "'"""'".".".""  ~..._..'l 

BARNEY  J  SKLAOANY  )R     1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _...._„< 

WILLIAM  [  SXUR  SKIAR  lOELSON  80O  18TH  STREET  NW  #403  WASHINGTON  K  20006. t 

ROTH  L  SKY  2?U  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122  -. *. 

F  SLATINSHEK  S  ASSOCIATES,  INC    1102  BELLE  VISTA  Dfl  ALEXANDRIA  VA  20007 _ 

MAHHEW  6  SLEPIN  SUITE  1100  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

scon  L  SLESINGER  SUITE  804  1101  14TH  Si    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 — , 

RONALD  J  SLINN  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 4 

CATHERINE  REISS  SLOAN.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

JOHN  E  SLOAN  JR    CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST   #695  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  2002*. 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN   1800  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL   1604  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , — .... 

PEIFR  SMALL  400  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017  — ,. 


••t 

-\ — 


SIMON  TWOMBLY,  &  TERRY  iFOR  SOUIHUND  CORP) 

AFLClO  MARITIME  COMMinEE 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMIHEE.  HC 
FIRST  MISSISSIPPI  CORPORATION 
MISSISSIPPI  POWER  4  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

JR  SCRIBNER  ENTERPRISES 

STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  _.. 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ON  AFRICA 

SOAP  4  DETERGENT  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS. 
CATHEDRAL  CORPORATION 
CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  4  CAS  CORP 

TEXACO  INC     

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

TRICENTROl  US,  INC,     „...,,„ 

US  PHARMACOPEIAL  CONVENTION.  MC.. 
MOeiL  OIL  CORP 

CITIZENS  AGAINST  PACS  

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 
GRUMMAN  AERO  CORP  D  L  LYNCH  4  ASSOCS, 
COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA 
NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST   INC -.,-. _ 

SHOOSHAN  4  JACKSON  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  US  CUlESySIHB.  MC) 
NATIONAL  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 


SMATHERS  SYMINGTON  4  HERLONG.  SUITE  40O  1700  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  — 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

De.. 

Do 

Do 
ELEANOR  SMEAL  t  ASSOCIATES.  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE 


DONALD  E  SMILEY,  1899  L  SI ,  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 EXXON  CORPORATION 


PETER  SMALL  S  ASSOCIATES  INC   (FOR  WILLIAM  M  MERCER.  MC  ) .... 
AM£RH:aN  HORSE  COUNCIL 

coalition  of  community  banks  of  florida 

florida  east  coast  railway  co      - 

goldman  sachs  4  co -. 

national  hockey  league - 

penn20il  co .. 

republk;  of  south  africa _ 

NATIONAl  organization  FOR  WOMEN _ _ 


CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO... 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENa  INC... 
MARTIN  BECK  4  SMITH 


lAMES  R  SMIRONA.  PO  BOX  5000  aEVELAND  OH  44101 

CATHERINE  S  SMITH   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  209  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DAVID  S  SMITH  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SMITH  DAVHSON  ASSOOATES  INC.  lOOO  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #304  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do     ...., 

DOUGLAS  S  SMITH,  3219  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

ELIZABETH  M  SMITH  815  16TH  ST    NW   #31C  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GARY  K  SMITH,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _, 

GORDON  L  SMITH   L'Ol  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 _ _.. 

GRACE  H  SMITH  2000  M  STREET  NW   #230  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,... 

JAMES  P  SMITH,  :0C0  t  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

lEFFREY  A  SMITH,  919  18TH  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JENNIFER  L  SMITH,  900  17TH  STREET  NW  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JULIAN  H  SMITH  IR   600  NORTH  I8TH  STREET  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35291 :. ALABAMA  POWER  CO 


— » — 

3= 


NY  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PVC  - 

NATIONAL  INHOLDERS  ASSN    ~. 

AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  4  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION 

GREETING  CARD  ASSN  - .^.... 

HILL  4  KNOWLTON  INC  (FOR  FLORISTS  TRANSWORID  DEIIVERY  ASSN) . 

TELOCATOR  NETWORK  OF  AMERICA 

HOSPITAL  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA  INC — 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSIt„ - 


MICHAEL  £  SMITH.  PC  BOX  5000  CLEVELAND  OH  44101 . 

MICHAEL  P  SMITH  485  LEXINGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

ROBERT  BLAND  SMITH  JR    1100  15TH  STREET  WN   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

RONALD  £  SMITH  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _. 

SHAUH  SMITH,  1130  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  SNYDER  SMITH   7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE   #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

WILLIAM  C  SMITH   1850  K  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAYNE  H  SMITHEY  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „, 

FRANK  B  SNOOGRASS.  1100  17TH  ST .  NW   #306  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  5  SNOWHITE   1825  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  , 

Do 


CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATING  CO 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN   

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN ., 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 


I.ISOOO 

Xoiiodo 

750M 

"i'Modo 

6.00000 
7.50000 
1,200.00 

mod 

I34M 


5.62500 
9.000.00 


4.93941 


2.06250 

8.94200 

18000 

18000 

30000 

n.71200 


20000 
"iHM 


1128 
2500 


5.83860 
9.00000 


292  71 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do,, 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do 

Oo 


.j „ .„ 


CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

BALLARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  4  INGERSOIL 

FORD  MOTOR  CO - - 

BURLEY  4  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN - 

ENVIRITE  CORPORATION ~ 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO ■. - 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  4  POPEO  (FOR  LION  LINES.  LTD) 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  4  POPEO  iFOR   MAINE  EDUCATKWAL  LOAN 

MARKETING  CORP) 
MINTZ   LEVIN   COHN   FERRIS  GLOVSKY   4   POPEO   (FOR    MASS    CONSTRUCTION 

INDUS  COUNCIL  TRUCK  WEIGHT  COMM  i 

MASSACHUSEnS  COLLEGE  STUDENT  LOAN  AUTHORITY 

NEW  ENGLAND  EDUCATION  LOAN  MARKETING  CORP 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN,  GLOVSKY  AND  POPEO  (FOR  SCA  SERVICES) 

MINTZ  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  4  POPEO  (FOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN) 
FRIENDS  COMMinEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION    


EDWARD  F  SNYDER  245  2N0  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 _,.- i.v 

J    R   SNYDER   400  1  St  ST    NW    #704  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 ..I UNITED  TRANSPORTAIION  UNION 

JOHN  M  SNYDER  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  SUITE  205  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  4  BEAR  ARKS, 

SOCIETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION  PO  BOX  3719  GEORGETOWN  STATION  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 i -..., 

FREDERICK  P  SOMERS   1625  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN 


SL  SOMMER  4  ASSOCIATES  INC    3129  WORTHINGTON  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20015, 

EDMUND  T  SOMMER  JR     1627  K  STREET  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KURT  A  SOMMER  PO  BOX  925  ALBUQUERQUE  NM  87103  -. 

CHARLES  B  SONNEBORN   1750  K  ST  NW  SUITE  370  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SONOSKY  CHAMBERS  SACHSE  4  GUIDO   1050  3IST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  PO  BOX  52468  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70152..., 
SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SHELLERS  ASSN   10  DUNCANNON  CT  DAILAS  IX  75225, 

CHARLES  E  SOUTHWO   1627  K  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SPACE  AMERICA  600  WATER  STREET  SW  #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

IAN  D  SPAIZ   1785  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

SPECIALIZED  CARRIERS  4  RIGGING  ASSOCIATION,  733  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 
JOHN  f  SPEER  IR    S88  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


i:z:z::: 


NORTHROP  CORP 

COUNCIL  OF  AMERICANFIAG  SHIP  OPERATORS.. 


AMERICAN  AWDEMY  OF  OPIHALMaXY 

ASSINIBOINE  AND  SWUX  TRIBES     

MACKENZIE  TURNIPSEED   

MULTI  HOUSING  LAUNDRY  ASSXIAIION,  INC ., 

SHOSHONE  INDIAN  TRIBE  

STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE 


FlUOR  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION'" 


MTERNAIKINAI  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  4  MILK  IND  FOUNDATION.. 


27200 
4.00000 

30000 

2.25000 

50000 


9.187  50 

1.10302 

1.15000 

72500 


58000 
1.45000 
2.32000 


166  94 
12466 


12.380 19 
35100 
16200 

tsoo 


333  38 

6  25 


42310 
4680 
22  57 


282  84 
46  53 


4.522.74 


6.00000 

44.57224 

3.50000 

1.20000 

50000 


31.143.69 

"xim'M 

Mf53 


1.500  OD 


4077682 

40640 

36950 

800 

5000 


31.143  69 

73151 

i7M 
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Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer, ^Client 


Receipts  Enpendilures 


WILLIAM  C  SPENCE,  PO  BOX  683  HOUSTON  TX  77001      

lOANN  SPEVACEK   1500  PUNNING  RESEARCH  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

SPIEGEL  i  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 

GEORGE  SPIEGEL  SPIEGEL  4  MCDIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037...... 

NICHOLAS  I  SPIEZIO   1709  NEW  YORK  AVNEUE   NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LARRY  N  SPILLER  1015  15TH  SI ,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

JOSEPH  L  SPILMAN  JR     1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

EARL  C  SPURRIER  THE  MADISON  BUILDING   #514  1155  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

ELISABETH  A  SOUEGLIA  BRICKER  4  ECKLER  888  IITH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SOUIRE  SANDERS  4  DEMPSEY,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do         

Oo        

Oo „ „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


JOHN  W  SROKA,  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CARL  F  ST  CIN,  1101  17TH  STREET,  NW  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  P  SI  LOUIS  2550  M  SI ,  NW,  #225  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

COURTNEY  A  SIADD,  199  S  CAPITOL  STREET  SW,  #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20003... 

CONNELL  STAFFORD.  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

DAVID  E  SIAHL   1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MEIVIN  R  SIAHL,  SUITE  1410  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.. 

LYNN  £  STALBAUM,  \m  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

TYRONE  SIALLWORIH   220  NORTH  DEVILIERS  STREET  PENSACOU  FL  32501 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIOi   MIDLAND  BLDG  CLEVEWND  OH  44115 „. 

MIICHEL  STANFIELD,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  P  SIANG  PC    SUITE  601  1629  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 


1  COLUMBIA  GULF  TRANSMISSION  CO 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORP  

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY.  ET  AL._ 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENO  .-..„..■: , 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN   

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNDL 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUW  INST  

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN  

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  OHIO  CHAPTER 

ALAMO  CEMENT  COMPANY   EI  Al         

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  4  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.. 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  IN  ITALY  INC 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  SPAIN  INC 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  GERMANY 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  01  ANESTHESIOLOGISTS   „ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  DAH  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

CAN-AM  CORPORATION 

INDEPENDENT  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

MICROBAND  CORP  OF  AMERICA    

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSN : 

TYMNET  INC 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA „ 

MONSANTO  CO 

CONGOLEUM  CORPORATION „ _.. 

STARSTRUCK,  INC 

COCA-COLA  COMPANY         _ „._ „ 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  

MOTORCYCLE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  INC , 

I  NATIONAL  MILK  PfiOOUCERS  FED 


Do.. 
Do. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do „ _ ;. 

Do 

MICHAEL  I  STANTON   1620  EYE  STREET,  Nw',  #1000  WASHINGTON  bc'2!10b6'l\'ZiZ-Z.'."IZlT 

MELVIN  I  STARK,  SUITE  321  1707  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

WALTER  M  STARKE   PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202  

LOIS  STARKLY  SUITE  5!1  1743  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWV   ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

FRANK  M    SIASZESKY  JR     1535  SENECA  LANE  SAN  MATEO  CA  94402         

CHARLES  D  SIAnON  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119  

SAMUEL  E  SIAVISKY  4  ASSOCIATES  INC   1725  DESALES  STREET  NW   #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 

SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY   1725  DESALE5  STREET,  NW,  #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RANOaPH  J  STAYIN,  SUITE  600  21  DUPONI  QRai,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „., 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 
Do 


JOHN  HOWARD  STECKER,  2020  LIVE  OAR  DALLAS  TX  75221 _. 

i  C  STEEN.  412  FIRST  STREET.  SE.  #301  WASHINGTON  OC  20003.. 
Do 


Do 


JACK  L  STEMPLER,  1725  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  INC,  2121  K  STREET  NW  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037., 

Do       

MICHAEL  K  STEPHENSON,  SUITE  703  1620  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STEPIOE  4  JOHNSON,  CHID.  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do _ 


COASTAL  CORPORATION ._ 

AMERICAN  INCOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  00. 

AMERICAN  TRUCK  DEALERS  .. 

COMMinEE  FOR  AD  VALOREM  EQUITY 

EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  ASSN ; „ , 

MCDERMOn  INTERNATIONAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ROYALTY  OWNERS.  INC.. 

OCEAN  MINERALS  CO .-. . 

OFFSHORE  INDUSTRY  COMMinEE 

OFFSHORE  MARINE  SERVICE  ASSN „ „ 

STANDARD  OIL  OF  INDIANA 

SUN  COMPANY   INC     

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US,.  INC- 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO „ _ _ 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST _ 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORP   

8ECHIEL  POWER  CORPORATION .' 

BROADCAST  MUSIC,  INC 

SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY    ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSIC  INC  (BMI)I 

TAFT,  STEniNlUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION) 

TAn,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  iFOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO i  

TAn  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  'FOR  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUQ 
LIABILITY  REFORM) 

TAn  STEniNIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC) 

TAFT  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  iFQR  ZIMPRO  CORP" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  RESERVE  INSURANCE  CO 

FORD  AEROSPACE  4  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP „ „ 

MCDONNELL  DOUGUS  CORP 

NORTHROP  CORP 

LTV  AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  CO 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN 


Do.. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


RICHARD  W  STERNBERG  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  E   STEWARD   7957  REVENNA  LANE  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22153 

EUGENE  L  STEWART   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #910  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  I  STEWART  2001  THIRD  AVENUE  SOUTH  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35233  

TRAVIS  B  STEWART,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

WAITER  I  STEWART,  SUITE  700  1100  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     

WARREN  E  STICKLE,  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UVERNE  STILL,  1030  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ..  . 

STEPHEN  W  STILL,  1100  15TH  STREET  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

DON  STILLMAN    1757  N  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EDWARD  W  STIMPSON  SUITE  801  1400  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KENNETH  F  STINGER   1616  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BARBARA  SIINSON   1901  N  FORI  MEYER  DRIVE   #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 _ 

JOHN  )  STOCKER   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STOCKHOLDERS  OF  AMERICA  INC    1625  EYE  ST    N  W   #  724A  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

STEVEN  F  SIOCKMEYER   1120  20TH  STREET,  NW  SUITE  610  ONE  lAFAYEnE  CENTRE  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 
DENNIS  C  SIOLIE  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

GEORGE  W  STONE  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW   #202W  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 , 

lAY  STONE   JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC  412  FIRST  STREET,  SE   #50  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do  

Do 

Do ._ „.„. 

STEPHEN  STORCH   1800  K  STREET  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ;... 

STOVALL  SPRADLIN  ARMSTRONG  4  ISRAEL   1819  H  STREET.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ALAN  STOVER   173^  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „_ .'.    . 

WILLIAM  M  STOVER   2501  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037   ,  

STRASBURGER  4  PRICE   1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DALLAS  TX  75250  

TERRENCE  D  STRAUB  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  R  STREETER   733  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

STROOCK  4  STROOCK  4  LAVAN,  1150  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

COALITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  lAW 

COMMinEE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COMMinEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  4  TAXATION 

MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  ET  AL 

RULE  OF  LAW  COMMinE 

TRAILWAYS,  lANC   

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

PUGET  SOUND  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO 

ROSES,  INC  

TORCHMARK  CORPORATION 

HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE  INC 

SONAT,  INC 

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER 

SONAT  INC         

INTL  UNION  UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  4  AGRIC  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS.. 

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION      

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 


Do,, 

Do.. 

Do,. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Oo 

Oo- 

Do- 


MANVILLE  CORP  

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  4  CO  OPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERICA.. 

LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION   INC     

MASSACHUSEnS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MELAMINE  CHEMICALS  INC , 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC .'. 

COMMISSION  ON  FUTURE  POLITICAL  STATUS  4  TRANSITION 

AMERICAN  INST  OF  ARCHITECTS  

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC 

DALLAS  n  WORTH  REGIONAL  AIRPORT  BOARD , 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION       

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP         

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC 

CITY  OF  TUCSON       , 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION 

DREYFUS  DOLLAR  FUND : 

FIFTH  AVENUE  S  59TH  CORP _ _. 

INGERSOLL  4  BLOCH „. „„. .„., 

)  ARON  4  CO,  INC _ 

PACIFIC  EXPRESS  INC     

PLAZA  400  OWNERS  CORP  

PUERTO  RICO  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC         


900JI0 
200.00 
3000 


2.40000 
30000 


16600 


10.00 
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1,00000 


28300 
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34392 

12894  », 

18  86  , 

32  77   , 

88O00  I 

6.000  00  I. 


700.00 


20000 

600.00 
5.61000 


3.50000 
30000 
200  00 


2.50000 
14998 
174  47  1 


2.500.00  I 
107  50  ' 


llOOO 
5.024  00  f 

900  00    ; 

5.000.00 


242.00 
40500 


410  35 
1.438  72 
9.000  00  \ 
4.500  00 
16.000  00  1 
7.004  00 
2.25OO0 
4.562  00 
4.37500 


1.62500 
2.00000 
14.50000 

2.'5bO«)' 
2,50000  , 
1,00000, 


250  00 

85  20 
675  00  ; 
900  00 
2.00000 


5.25000 
38500 


12500 


38500 


100  00 


S0J)0 
30.00 


250.64 


887  93 
10821 
140  78 
13391 
7500 
406 
195  28 


31801 

30000 

36601 

5000 

4.00 


439  25 
6.71909 
3,000.00 


57.59 
2164 


56763 
356  82 


492  55 
3900 
119  35 
338.00 


1.60000 
4.950T)0 


6700 


20088 
663  21 
21.00 


1200 


115.00 
400 


400 
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Employn/Cliefll 


Receipts 


tioendilures 


WALTER  B  SIUIIS  618  WASHINGTON  BIDG  WASHINGTON  DC  Z0OO5 - „ _ „..^.., 

EUGENE  F  STURGEON   182  CRATER  LANE  KENSINGTON  CT  06037 

SULLIVAN  4  CROMWtLL  Vli  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ».. 

Do i_ 

SULLIVAN  4  VKOSaSTER  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ..._ _ ,... 

AUSTIN  P  SULLIVAN  JR    PO  BOX  1113  MINNtAPOllS  MN  55440  _ _ ^., 

BONNIE  A  SULLIVAN   ;?5  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ x.. 

GAEL  M  SULLIVAN  SUITE  1004  1155  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - l... 

HAROLD  R  SULLIVAN   1750  K  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  _ u- 

lUOY  ¥  SULLIVAN  SUITE  S700  1120  20TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _..^.- 

MARCIA  I  SULLIVAN,  SUITE  1200  1300  N   UTH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ ; „4.., 

MARGARET  COX  SULLIVAN  1625  EVE  ST    NW  *  12i\  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ...,.., 

PATRICK)  SULLIVAN  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _„,.., 

RICHARD  C  SULLIVAN  IR  ,  SUITE  109  1 10  MARYUND  AVE    N  E  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 _ _^.., 

GARY  P  SUMMERS  SUITE  1014  900  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 i... 

J   MITCHELL  SUMMERS   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .....^.., 

IRIS  SUNSHINE.  1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 „ ,.., 

SURREY  S  MORSE,  12:0  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ....... 

Do _ „ i.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


SUTHERUNO  ASBILL  4  BRENNAN.  1666  K  STRECT.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 
Do _ _ 


Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 


"•"» 


— ^_ 


WILLIAM  F  SUTHERLAND.  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  W  SUTTIE   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  SUITE  415  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

IRVING  W  SWANSON   11212  FARMLAND  DRIVE  ROCKVILLE  MD  20852 

DAVID  A  SWEENEY  25  LOUISIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

ROSEMARIE  SWEENEY  SUITE  770  600  MARYUND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

IRICIA  L  SWin.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  A  SYKUTA.  ILLINOIS  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PC  BOX  5034  SPRINGFIELD  It  62705.. 

CHRISTOPHER  U  SYLVESTER,  1831  BRIAR  RIDGE  COURT  MCiEAN  VA  22101 

MERRIBEL  SYMINGTON  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


:r: 


SYRDAl  DANELO  KLEIN  4  MYRt,  PC    24TH  FLOOR  FOURTH  4  BIANCHARO  BLDG  StATTli  WA  9»121.. 
ROBERT  TAFT  «.  21  DUPONT  OIKM.  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 _. 

Do _.., 


•f 


Do _ _ „ 

Do 

Do 

Do .._ „ 

Do   ■'"'!T''7""'"!""""'""""""''''" "■■'"■" " TZ 

TAGGARI  &  ASSOOAIES.  1015  15TH  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „..„ -...i...^...."'."".' 

Do 

RUBY  TAKANSHI,  1200  UTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WALTER  G  TAIAREK.  SUITE  405  1945  GALLOWS  RO  VIENNA  VA  22180 ,  ..„  ._....,.. 

TALCOTT  MCCABE  4  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  302.  WtST  WING  600  MARVIAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 . 

Do 


Do 


JULIE  TANG   100  MARYLAND  AVtNUE.  Nt  WASHINGTON  DC  20002       .    .    .    . 

SUSAN  lANNENBAUM  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KEITH  TARRWHE LAN  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  #222  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

LINDA  TARR  WHELAN   1201  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

)OHN  F   lATE   3238  WVNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031  „ 

M    LOUISE  TATE    3238  WYNFQRO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031  


GRACA  DA  SILVA  TAVARtS,  17  PERKINS  STREET  WEST  NEWTON  MA  02165 

CHARLES  A  TAYLOR  III  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    SW   »40I  WASHINGTON  DC  20003   _.. 

DENNIS  I  TAYLOR  SUITE  650  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _.. 

Do  _  .    . 

FRANK  A  TAYLOR   1016  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O36 

MARGIE  A  TAYLOR,  PO  BOX  21  MONTGOMERY  AL  36101 
PfGGY  TAYLOR  815  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

TEAMSTERS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  UNION  2000  P  ST    NW.  #612  WASHINGTON  DC  MK. 

STEPHANIE  TEfF,  1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ElAYNE  L  lEMPEL   1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

PAUL  M  TENDLER  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW   #840  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Oo _ „ _.  .....    . 


-HE 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVICE  CO _ 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  INC . 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  4  CO „. 

MARION  LABORATORIES.  INC _ ...„ 

GENERAL  MILLS  INC „ 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN _. 

LTV  CORPORATION    

FOOD  MARKETING  INSIIIUIE 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

STOCKHOLDERS  OF  AMERICA  INC -.. 

INTERNATIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOOAIION.  Afim 

NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN ,. 

KAISER  FOUNDATION  HEALTH  PLAN  INC. 

ARMCO  INC  „ 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 

CAVALIER  CLOTHING 

DALE  FASHIONS  _ „ 

OEROSSI  4  SON  CO 

LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY „. 

MAJOR  CLOTHING  CO _„ 

PATHFINDER  FUND  „ _........„ 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN . 

PIETRO  BEREHA.  SPA  

SOUTH  JERSEY  CLOTHING    

UNITED  NATIONS  STAFF  UNION 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  EQUITABLE  TRANSPORTATION 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BUSINESSES  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EQUIIY.. 

6LANCHARD  VALLEY  HOSPITAL    _ 

CONSUMER  CREDIT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION ..„,. _ 

COUNCIL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOILER  OWNERS ;. 

CREDIT  UNION  NAIL  ASSN  INC , 

DIRECT  MARKETING  INSURANCE  GROUP _ _ 

INDUSTRIAL  OIL  CONSUMERS  GROUP _ _ 

LIFETIME  COMMUNITIES  INC _ 

LOYAL  TRUST   _ _ 

MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  INSURANCE  CO   „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LIFE  COS  

NATIONAL  HOME  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONIPANY 

WOODSIREAM  CORPORATION 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE : , 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

HARRIS  CORPORATION,  

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS :. ._. 

AMERIWN  ACADEMY  OF  FAMILY  PHYSICIANS _..., 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN _. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE _ 

GARRISON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT _ 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON  STATE  CHARTERBOAT  ASSN     

TAFT,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISIER  (FOR  DOSIMETER  CORP  OF  NORTH  AMERM)     ,. 
TAFT   STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISIER  iFOR   GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA. 

INC  1 
TAFT,  SlETTINIUS  &  HOLLISTER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOOA.  , 

HON) 

TAFT,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT) 

TAFT,  STEniNIUS  4  HaUSIER  (FOR  PIPER  JAFFRAY  4  HOPWOODi  

lAH,  STEniNIUS  i  HOLLISTER  'FOR  RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC) , 

TAFT,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO)      

TAR   STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 

LIABILITY  REFORM! 

TAn  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TAFT  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAR,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  iFOR  TELEPHONE  4  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC.) -... 

TAH.  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  IIK) 

TAFT,  STEniNIUS  4  HOLLISTER  (FOR  ZIMPRO  CORP) 

MARION  LABORATORIES  INC 

TELEPHONE  i  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN    „ 

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE 

HOLIDAY  INNS,  INC   - — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN ....,.._..: _ 

SERVICEMASTER  INDUSTRIES  INC — „.. 

PEACE  POLITICAL  ACTION  CONHll 

COMMON  CAUSE _ _ 

SAVE  OUR  SECURITY 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

US  DEFENSE  COMMinEE     _..:..;..._ - 

US  DEFENSE  COMMinEE 


4.00000 
1.55508 


I.J00.0O 

im 

2.3a  00 
90000 


2.00000 


8.13244 

6,92502 

11.000  00 

1.287  00 

4,73072 

1800 

1800 

1100 

li'iio' 


itoo 


794.50 


3.95400 


2.000.00 


85543 


64000 


1.29946 


614  52 

57  50 

86  00 

276  56 

11933 


3300 


2000 


3.00000, 
1.86200 
387  45  , 
30000  , 
46500! 
16.00000 
17,278  29, 
2.21874 
1.20000 
33300 
6.00000 


19  20 
4620 


IISO 

1.476  57 


3.0OO.0O 


••• T 

-i — 
■••* — 

■4 — 
-+ — 
-f — 


-f- - 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  U.S. 

U  S  SURGICAL  CORPORATION      ^ 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

;  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN , 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  4  CONGRESS  Of  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Do.. 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


h 


TENNESSEE  HOME  MEDICAL  PROVIDERS  ASSOOATION INC   PO  BOX  23130  KNOXVILIE  TN  37933 L ,_ 

BETTY  GRACE  TERPSTRA  918  16TH  SI    NW   #402  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6  L...     _ 

TEST  MARKETING  GROUP  INC.  140  S  DEARBORN  STREET  #910  CHICAGO  IL  60603  1 _  ' 

TEXTRON  INC ,  40  WESTMINSTER  ST  PROVIDENCE  Ri  029O3 

THACHER  PROFFin  4  WOOD,  SUITE  512  !  MO  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ^ 

Do ; 

MARY  KAY  THATCHER  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  1^ 

BRUCE  D  THEVENOT   1155  15TH  SI    NW   #424  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Oo 
ALAN  J  THIEMANN   !199  N  FAIRFAX  STREET   #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314, 
BARBARA  BRENDES  THIES  RM  330W  1500  PLANNING  RESEARCH  DR  MCLEAN  VA  22i«!.., 
EDIU  I  THOM  605  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DIANE  KAY  THOMAS  6962  HANOVER  PARKWAY   #301  GREENBELT  MO  20770 

JAMES  M  THOMAS  JR    lOO  INDIANA  AVENUE   NW  #403  WASHINGTON  DC  20001    ..  . 

JOHN  W  THOMAS,  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .,_. ..1 ._ 

Do  -    .         L 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US _ , 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCWTES,  INC  iFOfl  BASCOM  I.W  ) 

PAUL    TENDLER   ASSOCITES    INC    'FOR    NATIONAI    FEDERATION   Of   LICENSED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES  1 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  TENANTS) 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  RASCH  ELEkTRONIKi _ 

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SCHOENEMAN  INC)  

PAUL  TENDLER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  EXHMItB)- 


60000 


45000 
I.8IO0O 


2.222  50 


88971 


77304 
34121 


85000 

■2.50006 
2.000  00, 
850  00  1 
837  79  1 
5.028  78 
5.25000 
1.375  00 
1.20000 
90000 

imaii 

22.97200 

8.75000 

32608 


10310 
2600 
3900 


14.44131 

"iWn 


1.50000 


AMERIUN  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


!  GUINOIAYS  BANK  LIMITED ..„._. 

SALOMON  BROTHERS  INC  „. 

AMERiaN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

CASSON  CAILIGARO  4  MUTRYN  (FOR  HUMANA.  INC) 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSING  HOME  ASSN   

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS : 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  PLASTICS  INDUSTRY  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  SMALL  BUS  INVEST  COS.. 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION  NATL  CAP  LOCAL  689 _. 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSN        

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  COUEGES. „.... 


75000 


3.75000 
1.23300 
4.74000 


4.04600 
2000 


427  32 
"4770 


15000 


51167 

Tiini'oo 

■"■'28748 
105  60 


10401 
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Oigan>;alion  o'  Individual  Filing 


Employei,  Client 


Rei^ipls  E«(ienaituie5 


PATRICIA  THOMAS   1016  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

RANDI  PARKS  THOMAS   1101  17TH  STREET  NW   #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  L   THOMAS   1319  F  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004  

THOMAS  E   THOMASON   1620  EYE  STREET  NW   #?03  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
THOMPSON  4  MITCHELL   1120  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 

Do 

Do 


BOYD  THOMPSON  SUITE  210  5410  GROSVENOR  lANE  BtTHESDA  MD  20814 _. , 

GARY  C  THOMPSON   1126  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , 

THOMPSON  MINE  S  FIORY   1920  N  ST    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAWIS  f   THOMPSON  IR    1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KENNETH  W  THOMPSON   1660  L  ST    NW   #601  WASHINGIDN  DC  20036 .'. 

LAW  OFFICES  OF  FRED  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Dc  

NANCY  THOMPSON   1600  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  L  THOMPSON   1700  K  STREET   NW   #601  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 , 

ROGER  &  THOMPSON   11?  BELLEFONTE  DRIVE  ASHLAND  KY  4I10I 

SAMUEL  C  THOMPSON  JR    SCHiFF  HARDIN  S  WAlIt  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 . 

W  RflO  THOMPSON   1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068         

lERlNCt  H   THORN  SUITE  919  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  A  THORNER   1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVtNUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  R  THORNHILL  PO  BOX  2511  HOUSTOMX  77001         

MARGO  IHORNING   1850  K  SI    NW   #52C  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAITER  L   IHRIADGILL   1220  19TH  SIRfET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SAMUEL  THURM    1725  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

CYRUS  C  TICHENOR  III   I lOi  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW   #405  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DREW  V  HOWELL  SUITE  1200  1300  N   17TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WALUCE  TILLMAN   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

MARIIN  R  TILSON  JR  ,  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202  _ 

PAni  A  TILSON  SUITE  520  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - „. 

C  H  TIMBERIAKE,  1825  K  ST,  NW.  #1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .„ _ 

TIMMONS  4  CO.  INC,  1850  K  ST.  NW.  #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .:...„ ; 

Do 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES    

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS.. 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORP  

AMERICAN  INUND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE 

CONTACT  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

CROWN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  ., 

MIDLAND  ENTERPRISES  INC    : 

VALLEY  LINE  COMPANY  

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CARE  4  REVIEW  ASSN 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


MICHAEL  L  TINER  1775  K  ST    NW  WASFTINGTON  OC  20006 

CONSTANCE  D  TIPTON  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

E   LINWOOD  TIPTON  888  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

EBEN  S  TISDALE   1101  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       

TITLE  ASSOCIATES  INC    RT  2,  BOX  89  COLUMBIA  TN  38401    

TOBACCO  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  SUITE  912  1101  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  R  TOBIN  MACK  CENTRE  DR  PARAMUS  NJ  07652     

WILLIAM  I  TOBIN  SUITE  6iD0  1523  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVID  G  TODO  PO  BOX  6300  HUNTINGTON  WV  25771 

M  DOUGLAS  TODD,  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

DAVID  R  TOLL,  SUITE  1100  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     

WILLIAM  R  TOLLEY  IR    PO  BOX  37  MELBOURNE  FL  32919  

SALLY  AUSTEN  TOM  SUITE  1120  1522  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

EDWARD  TONAI  6'2 3  BRIGADOON  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MD  20817   ,     , 

ANN  TONJES  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

WILLIAM  D  TOOHEY   1899  I  ST    NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

TOTAL  PETROLEUM  INC  999  I8TH  STREET  SUITE  2201  DENVER  CO  80202 

WANDA  TOWNSEND,  1724  MASSACHUStnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BURKE  A  TRACEY   2111  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #10095  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.. 

JOHN  P  TRACEY,  1801  K  ST ,  NW   #1201  WASHINGTON  OC  20006     

JOSEPH  P  TRAINOR  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006       

JEFFREY  B  TRAMMELL,  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.... 


.  OIL  CHEMICAL  4  ATOMIC  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ALLTEL  CORPORATION 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA  

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA :.. 

CENTRAL  STATES  SE  4  SW  AREAS  HEALTH  WELFARE  4  PENSION  FUNDS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP   

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERia.  INC 

SOUIBB  CORPORATION 

KENTUCKY  POWER  CO , 

CHIAGO  BOARD  OPTIONS  EXCHANGE.  INC.. „ 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO ._ 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN   

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO     „. 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION . 

STORER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NATL  ADVERTISERS ...... .. 

A  H  ROBINS  CO,  INC      .„ 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN  ; 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN „• 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO _ ,. 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA,  INC 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY. . 

AMERiaN  BROADCASTING  CO  INC .-..„. 

AMERICAN  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC      

ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA „ „ 

BOEING  COMPANY _ 

BROWN  GROUP,  INC _ _ 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION „ 

,1  EASTERN  AIR  LINES,  INC „ 

I  G  D  SEARLE  4  CO 

,'  H  J  HEINZ  CO 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL _ _ _ 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVICES  INC 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMER „ 

NORTHROP  CORP     

,' STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INDIANA,' 


UNITED  FOOD  4  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTl  UNION 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  4  MILK  IND  FOUNDATION  , 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CRLAW  MFRS  4  MILK  IND  FOUNDATION.. 
SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 


BECTON.  DICKINSON  4  CO 

NATIONAI  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMinEE .". __ 

ASHLAND  COAL.  INC „.... 

NORTHROP  CORP      

WESTERN  UTILITIES  CLEAN  AIR  GROUP „ , 

HARRIS  CORPORATION  

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  NURSt-MIDWIVES 

ROBERT  GOFF  4  ASSOCIATES  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA „ 


Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.., 

Do.., 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oo. 

Oo.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do, 


HUBERT  TRAVAILLE  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

TRAVEL  4  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  POLICY  COUNCIL  SUITE  607  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  1899  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ERNEST  B  TREMMEL  INC    5908  ROSSMORt  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MD  20014 

R  S  TRIBBE   1825  EYE  STREET  NW   #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

LAURENCE  H  TRIBE   1525  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02138 - 

SALLY  A  TRIPLin   1725  DESALES  STREET   NW   #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

MICHAEL  G  TROOP   1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW   #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

COALITION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

U  S  TELEPHONE  ASSN    '. 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR   BROWNING- 
FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  INC  • 
GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL     INC     (FOR     BUOD 

COMPANY  1 
GRAY   4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    CANADIAN 

ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR    COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  PUERTO  RICO 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    FINANClAl 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATES  INCi 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC     (FOR    HEALTH 

INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA i 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    MOTOROLA, 

INC) 
GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL    INC     (FOR    MUtll 

HOUSING  COUNCIL  i 
GRAY    4    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL     INC     'FOR     MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COALITION  i 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC    (FOR   MUTUAL  Of 

OMAHA i 
GRAY   4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    NATIONAI 

BROADCASTING  CO  INC  I 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  NIU  INCi 

GRAY  4  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   REPUBLIC  Of 

TURKEY), 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC    (FOR    SALOMON 

BROTHERS.  INC) 
GRAY  4  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    SANTA  FE 

CORP)       ■ 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    SHAKLEE 

CORPORATION! 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    TOBACCO 

INSTITUTE  I 
GRAY   4   CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    WARNER 

COMMUNICATIONS.  INC) 
,  I  POTlATCH  CORPORATION 


6.588  66  . 
779  13  I 
4000 


31600 


9.00000 


2M935 


4.62500  y. 

3,72600  1. 


30000  .. 
8.334  00  [. 
6.042 00  '.. 


7.50000 
■■"183.45 


nu 

25000 

...„.,.. 

4.012  50 ; 

150  00.. 
168  24 
50000.- 
975  00 
1350  00.. 
76000... 
28500,. 
31500  .. 


2^1074 


7200 
34.87760 


28699 

35565 


85500 


67500  I 
1.04500, 
47500, 
380001 
76500  , 
95000  1 
38000  1 
1.22500; 

38000 
11.03844 


1.65000 


2.00000 
1.00000 


moo 


31875 


1.000.00 
3.00000 


BURNS  4  ROE  INC  „ .. 

TRANS  WORLD  CORP „ 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA _... 

SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY  4  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  eROADttST  MUSIC  INC   (BM)) . 
U  S  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS  


16000 

2.00000 
1.76000 


710.18 


.  78S3 


2500 


345  S9 

■■iis.n 


26006 


31500 


1.10500 


192  77 
1.76000 


1461 


2000 
18  00 


11174 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1981, 


Oganijalw  V  indiviitual  F'l<n; 


Employci.Oimt 


GEORK  G  IROUmiAII  SUITE  1100  1090  VER«IIONI  AVE    N*  W»SHINGION  DC  20005 

AlEXANOER  B  TROWBRIDGE   17/6  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGtON  DC  20006 _. 

THOMAS  L  TRUEBlOOO  401  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

TRUST  FOR  PUBEIC  LAND  82  SECOND  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105  „ 

ANH  lU  SUITE  860  10;5  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDAIION  INC   liOl  !'TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

B  ELI2ABEIH  TUNNEY   Ui  SALEM  CHURCH  ROAD  MECHANICSBURG  PA  17055 

FRANCES  M  TURK   1090  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

R1IA  M  TURHIEWIC2,  414  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREET  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001...-, 

BRIAN  TURNER  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  !II."!.'Z;;Z™.ZZ1"!'~'I."""..X 

RICHARD  F  TURNEY,  1725  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    f.. 

W  GLENN  TUSSEY.  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 _„..i... 

SI  CLAIR  I  TWEEDIE  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 '- 

US  CANE  SUGAR  RtFINtRS  ASSN   1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003S. 

US  COMMinEE  FOR  THE  OCEANS.  lOO  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE,  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031         - 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS  111  E   WACKER  DR  CHICAGO  IL  60601 


=3E 

— ■ — •» 


BELL  HELICOPTER.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTUKilS . 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO 


US  RECREATIONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATION   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20W6..._ 

lERRY  G  UDELL.  1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

PHILIP  I  UFH0L2.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW   #1010  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MARK  I  UG0REI2   1726  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEWIS  H  UHIER  SUITE  600  1623  L  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 +. 

UUMAN  CONSULTANTS.  INC.  1000  POIWUC  ST.  NW  SUITE  302  WASMNGTaN  K  200S7 ...j 


PROJECT  ADVISORY  GROUP 


RETAIL  WHOLESALE  4  DEPI  STORE  UNION  (INTi),  EI  »L.. 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP  __. 

KEEFE  COMPANY  |FOR  CORDAGE  INSIIIUTE) _.. — 

KEEFE  COMPANY  ifOR  NAIIONAl  REVENUE  COHP) 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT,  Af  L  00 

COURTNEY   MCCAMANT  i  lURNEY 

AMERICAN  fARM  BUREAU  FED -.., 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO - 


Do 
Od.. 
Ob.. 
Do. 


.4. 


MANY*  5  UNGAR  10  BRANDYWINE  COURT  SCOTCH  PLAINS  N!  07076 _ 

CHARLES  R  UNGER.  1600  PRINCE  STREET  #212  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNIfl  INC    PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419    

UNION  MUIUAl  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122.. 

THOMAS  C  UNIS  1200  ONE  MA'N  PLACE  DAILAS  TX  75250   

THOMAS  C  UNIS.  PC.  1200  ONE  MAIN  PLACE  DAILAS  TX  75250  , 


4: 


AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION .._.. 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COMMinEE 

NATIONAL  TAX  LIMITATION  COMMinEE     

CONFEDERATES  TRIBES  Of  THE  WARM  SfDINGS  KSERWnON.- 

INIERNATWNAl  TITANIUM.  INC ..-...- , — ...- 

MERCK  &  CO.  INC   _...- 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIONS. 

WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

PACIFIC  LUMBER  SALES  CO     .. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  Of  PARENTS  i  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES - 


UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  S  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS   WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  lUAWi  8000  E   IfFFERSON 
DETROIT  Mi  48214 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  &  WINERS  OF  AMERICA   101  CONSTITUTION  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

UNITED  FOOD  h  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNION.  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  &  VEGETABLE  ASSN   727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

UNITED  IRISH  i  AMERICAN  SOCIETiT  Of  ILLINOIS  BOX  219  3400  W   lUTH  STREET  CHICAGO  II  60655 -.... 

UNITED  SERVICES  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION  9800  FREDERICKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  78288 

LLOYD  N  UNSELL   1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ; — 

A  RUSSELL  UPSHAW  JR    1030  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ™. L — 

DREW  A  UPTON   1100  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 1 

MARIAN  S  URNIKIS  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

YOSHINORI  USUI.  SUITE  500  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 


STRASBURCER  &  PRICE  (FOR  DALLAS  FT  WORTH  REQONAl  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 
SIRASeuRG(R  &  PRia  (FOR  OALLAS.'n  WORTH  REQONAl  AIRPORT  BOARD).. 


Rccopb 


EniWKlitiiies 


15000 
2J250O 


1.00000 
9i54' 

1.66080 
6.302  00 

1.468  70 
7.99500 

i'idood 

2,393  59 

1.012  77 

17838 

6.M2"«J 

30000 

7  22500 

15.00000 
2.182  81 

IMS  66 

269  37 
1.432  42 

9.60566 

142.813  54 

300  00 
1.00000  L 


1.00000 
1.50000 

j.Modb'L 

7.50000  (. 
70000  ' 
2.50000 


ISO  00 

2500 


3.00000 


UIIIIIY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  C  0  EDISON  ELEaRC  INSTITUTE  1111  19TH  St.  H*  WASHWGTOH  DC 

20036. 

RONALD  D  un,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  

MARY  UYEDA  1200  17IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _..„_ - - , - 

ANTHONY  VAIAN2AN0  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ™ — ^ _ 

JACK  J  VALENTI.  1600  EYE  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 *. 

DAVID  T  VAN  CAMP,  225  BUSH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  34105       ..._ i. —- 

RICHARD  VAN  DfUREN   111  E  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   N*   #1800  MILWAUKEE  Wl  53202 _. 

lUllANE  H  VAN  EGMOND  SUITE  220  1575  E»E  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

LAURA  VAN  EnEN.  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001   

VAN  FLEET  ASSOCIATES  INC  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST   SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003. 

Do     

Do     — 

NCK  I  VAN  NEISON.  SUITE  540  1875  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 J. 

VAN  NESS  EELDMAN  SUTCLIFfE  CURTIS  i,  LEVENBERG.  PC.  7TH  FLOOR  1050  THOIUS  JEFFERSON  ST.  IW  tMSMNGTON 
OC  20007 

Do - ► 

Do 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERKA.. 

EASTERN  AIRLINES   

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USA.  INC _ 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 
MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 
STANDARD  Oil  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
NATWNAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  INST 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 
NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 
CADILLAC  GAGE 


FORD  AEROSPACE  i  COMMUNKIATIONS  COW, 

MARCONI  ELECTRONCS   

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

AD  HOC  COMMinEE  ON  ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  TAX  CUfOlIS 


Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


*~ 


«:;;:;:;;;:::;J:;;:;:p:=:::::: 


ALLIED  GENERAL  NUCLEAR  SERVCES 

AMERICAN  EUCTRIC  POWER  CO.  INC  .  ET  AL _ -.. 

AMERICAN  INST  Of  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS..... 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP 

BRAE  CORPORATION    

CHEWN  #1.  DOUGLAS  #1  &  GRANT  #2. 
COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP.... 
FLORIDA  AGRICULTURE  COALITION  INC 

HAWAIIAN  ELEaRIC  COMPANY  INC     

JACOBS  ENGINEERING  GROUP  INC 

MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  ASTRONAUTICS  CORP 

NATOMASCO 

PEABOOY  HOLDING  CO  INC 

REPUBLIC  GEOTHERMAL.  INC ._... 

REPUBLIC  OF  KENYA 

REPUBLIC  OF  PAUU -.... 

WSEPH  SEAGRAM  4  SONS.  INt _ 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN _ 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

STATE  OF  ALASKA  

TEXAS  AIR  CORP    

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP. 


9S.5S79I 


47.666  64 
1.87500 


eoiio 


2.IU46 
16661 


60612 


95.567  98 

11.73188 

47.66664 

1.70308 

50044 


30.00 
20000 


67  56 


57800 
79800 
60000 
37500 

23  41 

22  78 
5000 



tAY  N  VARON.  SUITE  1000  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASMNGION  DC  20006 

JENNIFER  VASILOff.  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN  PO  BOX  1288  ASHEBORO  NC  27204 „... 

ROBYN  E  VAUGHAN.  1775  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

A  RANDALL  VEHAR.  900  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

VELSCa  CHEMICAL  CORP  341  EAST  OHIO  ST  CHK:aG0  IL  60611  —..... 

lOSPEH  T  VENTURA  ENTERPRISES  INC   172b  K  STREET  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  . 
VENTURE  ENTREPRENEURS  INC  ,  SUITE  206  1201  SAN  MARCO  BLVD  JACKSONVILLE  fl  32207 

JERRY  T  VERKLER   1660  L  STREET,  NW   #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   --..,. 

VERNER  IIIPFERI  BERNHARO  4  MCPHERSON   1660  L  STREET  NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036 -. 

jRANH  ifRRASTRO   1155  15IH  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 \ J. 

LINDA  DICKERS.  1706  :3R0  ST.  SOUTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 - i. 

R  ERIC  VICE.  SUITE  300  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2(»66^^Z".'Z!r™"."x 

MICHAEL  f  VIGIL  )R    900  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022    -....,   '    '  ' 

HOWARD  A  VINE   1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   _ .., 

RALPH  VINOVICH   1875  EYE  STREET  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 : 

WALTER  D  VINYARD  JR .  ALSTON  4  BIRO  1800  M  STREET.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

Do      

VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION  Of  RAILWAY  PATRONS  POBOX  867  RICHMOND  VA  23207. 

GEORGE  A  VWEREnE  IR    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

NCK  )  VOlCHEFf   2509  E  SAN  MIGUEL  PHOENIX  AZ  85016  

VOLKSWAGEN  Of  AMERKA  INC  490  L  ENFANT  PLA2A,  SW,  #3210  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

DOUGLAS  K  VOllMER  801  18IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

VOlPf  BOSKEY  J  LtONS  SUITE  602  918  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


■i 

T" 


FOLEY  URDNER  HOLLABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOU  UWYERS  TITLE  MSURANCE  CO«P) 

COMMON  CAUSE - 

STEDMANCORP  , - - - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE — 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA — ~ 


....^y .^_... 


NAIIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 


:E 


!  INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

LABOR  INDUSTRY  COALITION  FOR  INTL  TRADE 

PENN20IL  COMPANY 

COMMUNCATING  FOR  AGRICULTURE  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CROP  INUSRANCE  AGENTS 

CITIES  SERVICE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP       - - 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED -,. 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

TOBACCO  INSIIIUTE ~ 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES -. 

HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP *„-.. 

in  CORP  —^ — 


4S000 


(SSOO 


2.19000 

sVadoM 


^eeeeIeee: 


AMERK^N  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN.„ 

AT4T  


PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA  

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMfNI  LESSORS.. 


6,2noo 

1.52500 

937  50 

4.99999 

13.49999 

52500, 


1000 


1100 


1,00417 


19673 


24895 


60000 
23.00000 
5,00000 
6.00000 


SO  SO 

■■  "Toeld 

9JH476 


980  73 


6182 

iioob 

61000 


11176 
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May  7,  198k 


Oiganization  a(  Individual  Filing 


Employef.CliwI 


Receipis 


Ei|)endituie$ 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11175 


0(g9ni;ation  at  Individual  Filing 


Employei/Client 


Receois 


Enpendiluies 


INGRID  A  VOORHEES   1957  !  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

VORYS  SATER  SEYMOUR  4  PEASE  SUITE  1111  1828  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


CATHERINE  WAEIDER.  1016  16TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  I  WAGER.  2020  K  SI    NW   #850  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ;.'. 

KERRI  WAGNER  1155  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

HOWARD  W  WAHL,  PO  BOX  1000  ANN  ARBOR  Ml  48106 

CHRISTINE  M  WAISANEN  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  4  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  D£  19897 . 

HERBERT  R  WAITE,  100  FEDERAL  SI  BOSTON  MA  02110 

Do 


WALD  HARKRADER  4  ROSS.  1300  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do „ „ „.... 


Do , V : 

Do 

ANGELA  S  WALDORI,  NC  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGH  NC  27602 

ROBERT  E    WALDRON   ASSOaAIEO  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  MICHI  930  MICHIGAN  NATL  TOWER.  PO  BOX  10070 

LANSING  Ml  48901 
CHARLS  E  WALKER  ASSOOAIES.  INC.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6 

Do 

Do:i"";z:":zz!Z!;~zz!!n";;!:ZZ!!i"!;i;:;";;;ii""!i"!"i"!;;"i!i!""!!!"";!;z"zz™Z" 

Do _ _ .:_ 

Do „ 

Do _ , „ 

Do „ „. 

Do „_ .: 

Doii:^:;:!:!Z";;!;!;!i!izi;!i:iZ!"!!":i""!!;i;""z;i!;;z!!Z!;!!i!;;;;;zz";!;;!!;"i!"i;!""!;";:": 

Do „ „ 

Do ^ 

Do _ , 

Do 

Do .„ ., 

Do:::::;::;:::::z:::::::z:::;:::i:z::::::::;::::::z::z::;:::;:::::::;::::;::::::::::::::^ 
Do';;"!";;"z;z;;;:z!;;;":;zizz;"Z!"i!";z™z!;;""";;zi!!;!!;;;!!;;;;;;!;;;;;i;;!;!;;i;!;;;i!;;;!;;;::^^ 

Do _ _ :. 

Doi";:i!Z!Zzizzizz;;;;;;;;;;i;!!;;i;;!;i!;~!!!i"!;';!i"!!;i;;:;;;i;!;i!;;!iz;i!;i!;;;!;!!;zi^^ 

Do _ 

Do : _. _ 

Do ,. „ 

Oo 

DOUGLAS  K  WALKER.  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062l-^.!.l"II!III."'"!!Z!Z.".~Z!"."lZ!Z."!r 

R  DUFFY  WAIL  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1317  F  STREET.  NW.  iKAOO  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 - „ 

Oo _ „ 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

CABOT  CORPORATION 

COMMinEE  OF  PUBLICLY  OWNED  COMPANIES 

GROCERV  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA  INC 

MOWSAff  PRODUCTS  INC  

NATIONAL  BROADCASIING  CO 

OHIO  DEPOSIT  GUARANTY  FUND 

OHIO  MFRS  ASSN 

SEAGATE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOMENT  CORP „ 

SIMPLEX  TIME  RECORDER  CO 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL  DEVELOPMENT  CO „ 

TOLEDO  IRUSTCORP    

YANKEE  RESOURCES  INC  :„.., 

NATIONAL  FEDERAIION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOVEB 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN        

NAIIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 

ICI  AMERICAS.  INC 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORPORATION „ 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON „ 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 

BANCO  DO  BRASIL  S  A  

HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER  INSPECTION  4  INSURANCE  CO.. 

JAPAN  IRON  &  STEEL  EXPORTERS  ASSN 

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRIC  INDUSTRIAL  CO.  LID 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST „ 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


AGRICO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  EI  AL 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

ALUMINUM  CO  OF  AMEfi  

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CO 

AMERICUS  SHAREOVINER  SERVICE  CORP , 

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES,  INC ., 

BECHTEL  CIVIL  4  MINERALS.  INC 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP ,. , 

CBS,  INC 

CHEVRON  USA.  INC 

COPIAT  

DEALER  BANK  ASSN 

DIMENSION  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION.  MC 

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES  INC 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO 

GTE  CORPORATION 

IBM  

LONE  SIARSIEELCO „ 

NAIIONAL  PAYMENT  SYSTEMS  COALITION 

NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

NORIHVILLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANtt  CO.. 

OWENS  ILLINOIS 

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

scon  PAPER  CO 

SEACO,  INC 

SONGWRITERS  GUILD . ^ 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP I..-._ 

WEYERHAEUSER  CO 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 

Do  

MARTIN  A  WALL,  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 
DON  WALLACE  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  232  E  CAPITA  ST.  WASHINGTON  DC  20003... 

Oo „ 

Do _ ; 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US  . 

BALCOR  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  INC 

DEAN  WimR  REALTY,  INC 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN  INC  

JMB  REALTV  CORP 

LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA,  EI  AL 

LYKES  BROTHERS  STEAMSHIP  CO 

MONARCH  RESOURCES  INC   

SCHULMAN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY.... 
UNITED  SERVICES  LIFE  COS 


Do,. 
Do. 


DONALD  I  WALIACE  JR    232  E  CAPITOl  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do , : 

RAYMOND  C  WALLACE,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 , 

LONEl  L  WAILENROO,  260  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

R  DOUGWS  WAILIN  JR     I  ?35  JEff EPSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202     

lAMES  P  WALSH,  DAVIS  WRIGHI  TODD  RIESE  4  JONES  1752  N  SI    NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MAVIS  A  WALTERS.  900  17 IH  STREET  NW   #1010  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HENRY  I  WALIHER  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

WILLIAM  C    WAMPLER    412  FIRST  STREET   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do „ 

HERBERT  C  WAMSLEY,  1800  M  STREEI  NW   #1030N  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

BONNIE  B  WAN   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   #730  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 , 

JOHN  f   WANAMAKER  201  N  WASHINGTON  SI  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „„ 

BARBARA  E   WARDEN   152?  K  SI    NW  #406  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ ., 

RICHARD  D  WARDEN   Ui;  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036     „ ., , 

JACK  WARE   1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MICHAEL  0  WARE   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  t  WARFIELD  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 _ 

PETER  I   WARKER  SUITE  2700  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

WILLIAM  H  WARNER   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

CHRISTINE  M  WARNKS   SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

B  lACK  WARREN  PO  BOX  95385  AILANIA  GA  30347 

MARIORIE  A  WARREN  GNAU  CARTER  lACOBSEN  4  ASSOC,  INC  1777  F  STREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do  _ 

BARBARA  J  WASHBURN   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW   #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 ., 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO.  1100  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS  INC    525  NAIIONAL  PRESS  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20045 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM  INC    499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET  SW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do  

Oo 


VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION  

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA.  INC 

ARROW  TRANSPORTATION  CO - 

COnON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA 

SERVICE  CORPORATION  INTERNATIONAL 

MERCHANTS  GRAIN  4  TRANSPORTATION.  INC 

OREGON  INLET  COMMISSION  

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AflOO ..;.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 

EMERSON  ELECTRIC  CO  

AMERICAN  lUNABOAT  ASSN 

INSURANCE  SERVICES  OFFICE 

US  DEFENSE  COMMinEE 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  PEANUI  PRODUCT  MANUFACTURERS.  UK 

INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS.  INC 

KIMBERLY  CLARK  CORP -..' 

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE  4  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS... 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 

CONOCO  INC  „ _ 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN „ 

TRW.  INC  : 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP  

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  MANUFAaURERS  INSTITUTE. 

FOREST  FARMERS  ASSN  _ 

BI-COUNTY  CONSORTIUM  

INTERTRIBAL  COUNCIL  Of  MICHIGAN.  UC.... _ 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION -. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


WATER  SYSTEMS  COUNCIL   221  N  LASALLE  STREET  #2026  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

CLARKE  R  WAISON   769  DETROIT  DENVER  CO  80206  

KENNETH  W  WATSON  645  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022   

STEPHEN  L  WAISON   1343  SOUIHVIEW  DRIVE  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46227  

CAROLYN  HERR  WAnS   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


BOEING  COMPANY      

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION . 

HUGHES  AIRCRAn  COMPANY       

ROCKWELL  INTL 

UNITED  TECHNOLOGIES  CORPORATION . 


WESILAND  COMPANIES  INC     

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED 

INDIANA  RAILROAD  ASSN  

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN., 


2.00000 
7,667  00 


500  00 
479  73 


10000 
4,53000 
1.87500 
1,147  50  I 

245  00 


330 
28419 


15,60000 

9,324  00 

58  45 

1,337  49 

75000 


SIO 

232 

1,945  31 
83  32 


650 


4.00000 


aosoo 

20,00000 


4.S07.00 


79414 


625  00 
15,85000  1 


6.00000 

62500 

1,500.00 

2.S0000 


2.50000 
3.33333 


62500 

1.25000 

62500 

62500 

62500' 

1.87500 
4.90000 
10.00000 
6.00000 
6.25000 
62500 
625  00 
1.50000 


62500 
62500 


25000 
1.000.00 

66600 
1,50000 


..|.. 


50000 


50O00I 
1.000  00 
1.07500 
6.000  OO 
6,000.00  , 


11,00000  I 
6,00000 


i2,ooaiw 


2.SOO0O 


3,00000 


9,00000 

16,25000 

37500 

1.90000 


15.15736 
6.10200 
1.20000 


1.25000 

5000 

40000 

229J7 


66000 


900  00 

90000 

1.S0000 


TSOJW 


60000 

80  00  , 


SO  00 
4S000 
200.00 
450  00 


10000 


20000 

450  0« 

500  00 

2.398  58 

2J96i; 


2.348  22 
19147 


i2.oeo.oo 


1SS.32 


12500 


2S4.00 


56  79 
277  80 
434W 


194  83 

26056 
12294 
77043 
77043 
IJHOS 


7SO0O 

'sidn 


May  7,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organization  of  Individual  Filing 


Employer,  Client 


11177 


Receipts      ,   Expendituies 


11176 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


Osimutiofi «  Imtvidual  Filine 


(mployef  ClKnt 


Receipts         Eupmdilutes 


DOUGIAS  R  WAnS   \m  MASSACHuanS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2IX)36 

GEORGE  e  WAnS  1155  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  Wi  20005 

BRUCE  H  mUmHH   1130  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - , 

WILLIAM  I  WAV   1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  - 

RAYHIOND  I  WtAIHERlY  SUITE  511  l'«5  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 -.... 

WILLIAM  H  W[ATHERSI>OON  NORTH  CAROLINA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  K  BOX  167  RAICKH  NC  27S02 

A  VERNON  WEAVER  ?i:i  »  STREET  NW   #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

HORACE  S  WEBB  PO  BOX  351  CEDAR  RAF1DS  lA  52406      .  

FREDERICK  L  WEBBER,  1111  I9TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _. 

UNA  N  WEBER  SUITE  2058  5455  BUFORD  HWV  ATUNTA  GA  30340 

WEBSTER  «  SHEFFIELD  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  #350  WASHINGION  DC  20036...- - 

Do        ,  

WEBSTER  CHAMBERl^N  i  BEAN  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 
PAUL  WtCRSTEM,  SUlTf  504  236  HASSACHUStTTS  AVE 


■"1 

...+ — 


NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC. 
NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN  

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INST 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST   

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERViaS  INC 


CHARLES  *  WEGNER  JR  ,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE   #203  WASHINGTON  DC  .'0003.. 
JACK  R  WEHRLY  SUITE  790  SOUTH  1800  M  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036    ... 
STEVEN  A  WEIN   1090  VERMONI  AVENUE   NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ._ 
NANCY  WEINBERG  1434  NEW  YORK  AVENUE   NW  #743  WASHINGION  DC  20005.. 

DONALD  G  WEINtRT  2029  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOEL  A  WEISS   1655  N  n  MYER  DRIVE,  #700  ROSSIYN  VA  22209  

MCHAEL  A  WEISS  490  L  ENFANT  PLA2A  EAST  SW  WASHINGION  DC  20024 


W  WAMCiiW  KMi'l'.'.!  CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUUTKW,  MC 


IOWA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES.  INC 

ADAMS  COUNTY  COLORADO ^.. 

CITIBANK  NA  ,, 

AMERICAN  PARATRANSII  INSTITUIt .; 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANCE ~ 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  U  S 


-f- 


■f 


MORTON  N  WEISS  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048. .^.. 

STANLEY  A  WEISS  SUITE  401  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036...„ 4-.. 

JUDITH  H  WEIT2,  122  C  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20001 »..    . 

DON  WELCH  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  m  79604 WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO 


PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AC£NTS 
DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 
TEXTRON,  INC  , 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY   

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGmURS..,. 

ACUREX  CORPORATION 

TENNECOINC  , 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN.  DC , 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

CHILDRENS  DEFENSE  FUND  


WEEIFORD  WEGMAN  KRULWO  GOLD  1  HOFF  SUIH  450  1775  PtNNSYlVAWA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do     .  

I  H  WELLS  SUITE  200  1025  CONNECTIOJT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


THOMAS  F  WENNING,  1910  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FRED  WERTHEIMER  2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN  PO  BOX  848  NOGAUS  AZ  85621 ...J 

W  P  WEST  1629  K  SI    NW  ROOM  204  WASHINGION  DC  20006 - '  DELIA  AIR  LINES.  INC. 

HARRY  H  WESTBAY  III  SUITE  805  1625  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 ;  ST  REGIS  COW 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  '00  JEFFERSON  BUILDING  1225  19TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lOSEPH  J  WESTWATER   10140  LINN  STATION  ROAD  LOUISVILLE  KY  40223 - 

JOHN  F  WET/EL  JR    41?  FIRST  ST    SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WEXIER  REYNOLDS  HAftRISON  i  SCHUIE.  INC.  SUIH  600  1317  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 .., _ 

Do - * 

Do :  :::::;z:izz:z::z:i::::zz~z:zzzz:ziiiz::zzzi:^z::: 

Do . _-„.......L. 

Doi ' 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


CANADIAN  EMBASSY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA... 

GRANTS  i  CONTRACTS  PDOJEaS.  UNITED  WAV  OF  AMERICA 

JOHNS  MANVILLE 

MITEX -. 

PETRO-IEWIS  CORfORATION _ _ 

SHELL  OIL  CO _ _... 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN 

COMMON  CAUSE ._„ 


.—• * — — 


DAIRYMEN,  INC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERK>N  RAILROADS 

AETNA  LIFE  K  CASUALTY 

ALLIED  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  IRON  A  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  LOW  POWER  TELEVISION  ASSH..., 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO    

COMMinEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUIATIOH .... 

CONSORTIUM  OF  PUBLIC  TV  STATIONS 

DYCO  PETROLEUM  CO _ 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKON)  LTD 

HOECHSI  ROUSSEL  PHARMACEUTICALS. ,!«.., 

INEXCO  OIL  CO        

MANVILLE  CORPORATION, 


ROBERT  G  WEYMUEILER   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

BRIAN  B  WHAIEN  JR    401  N  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

CURTIS  E  WHAIEN  490  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  SW   #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  ,..„ 

LEONARD  P  WHEAT   UCl  I'TH  STREET,  NW   #1002  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CHARLES  W  WHEELER   !I20  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINSTON  K  20036..- 

CLYDE  A  WHEELER  JR    SUITE  820  1800  K  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

EDWIN  M  WHEELER   '.915  H  STREET  NW   #! DO  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

THOMAS  E   WHEELER   '.724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

lUNE  M  WHELAN  SUITE  600  S  1120  20IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WHITE  S  CASE,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DONALD  F  WHITE   1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

JOHN  C  WHITE,  30  SOUTH  WACKER  CHICAGO  IL  60606 

JOHN  S  WHITE.  1800  M  ST    NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  II    SWTE  2202  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 
SAM  WHITE.  412  FIRST  STRUT,  SE  WASHINGION  DC  20003 

Do _ 

Do - 

BRYAN  K  WHITEHEAD  815  I6TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ......... 

ALTON  W  WHITEHOUSE  JR    1750  MIDLAND  BLDG  CLEVELAND  OH  44II5 _: 4..- 

MARSHALL  E  WHIIENTON,  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 -.— -,._.. 

RICHARD  M  WHITING  730  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 _ -a_.., 

BENWn  C  WHITLOCX  JR  ,  1616  P  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. _..* 

WHITUian  S  RANSOM  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 I 

lAMESA  WHITMAN  PO  BOX  1417  049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 ^^. -J.... 

WILLIAM  =   WHITSin   1800  K  SI    NW  SUITE  620  WASHINGION  DC  20006 ,.... 

WILLIAM  [   WICKSRT  jR    1000  16IH  STREEI   NW   #800  WASHINGION  DC  20036 ' 

WKKWIRE  LEWIS  GOLDMARK  f,  SCHOOR  500  MAYNARD  BLDG  SEAHIE  WA  98104- 

Dc 

Oo 

rk;haro  j  wiechmann  1619  massachusehs  ave  nw  Washington  re  20038., 

ANN  R  WIESENECK  900  !7IH  STREEI  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006  

W  scon  WILBER,  1101  VERMONI  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 X 

THOMAS  D  WILCOX  PC    2011  EYE  STREET  NW   # 705  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - .1 

HARRY  G  WILES  II    499  S  CAPITOL  STREET  SW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  ' 

WILEY  JOHNSON  i  REIN   1776  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _. 

Oo  .._..._ 

WILEY  JOHNSON  4  REIN   1776  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

GUENTHER  0  WIIHELM  SUITE  IIDO  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 
CARL  B  WILKERSON.  1850  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC „ 

NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTERS  ASSOCIATION „.. 

NEW  YORK  POWER  AUTHORITY „. 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC ..— . 

AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSN „ 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO » 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY . 

AMERICAN  DENIAL  ASSN _.-. 

AMERiaN  BANKERS  ASSN - _. 

SUN  CO  INC     - 

AMERICAN  PETROCHEMICAL  CONSUMfRS _. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC 

UNION  PACIFIC  CORPORATION  

REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA   

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION., 


4.37500 


1,?0«00 

800  00 
2.00000 

45000 
3.62500 
3.75000 

"sob'db 

■'iwiisoo 


isasa 


27300 
1.60000 
16,000  00 
9.00000 

137  50 


4.50000 

'■4,60000' 
7.200  00 

10.346  32 
4,00000 
2.91250 
12500 
4.00000 
3.75000 
1.37500 
2.400  00 
2.58000 
2.073  50 
1.24500 
3.35000 
1.25000 


2,400  28 
1.00000 
166  60 
100000 
16.103  84 
4.07107 
6880 


20134 


156  50 

303  09 

7  50 

95  50 


750 
12  75 
3500 
95  20 
32  00 
61808 
55  50 
3.94000 
5382 


COASTAL  CORP  4  CHIUGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE ., 

MARATHON  OIL  CO _..- - - 

TENNECOINC -..- 

INDEPENDENT  CAHLEMEN'S  ASSN 

NATIONAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PACKING     

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY.  AIRUNE  i  STEAMSHP  CURXS .. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHICi _..-.„.- 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  iOHIOl 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDtNC  COS 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  INC     

JAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION  (lETIlO).. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC : 


JERRY  C  WILKERSON   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #70' WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ I ,....-  INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

WILKINSON  BARKER  KNAUER  i  QUINN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 BONNEVILLE  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

Do  - MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

Do „., MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  CO 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STOUES.  INC.- ;..._ 

SUN  CO,  INC 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP  EI  Al        

PUBLIC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVATION  &  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY - 

STATE  OF  ALASKA  TRANSPORTATION  SECTION 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  INC 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  S  CHEMICAL  CORP - _ 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN       , 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES .. . 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS ; ..,.- 

CBS  INC  _•. .. 

CLEAR  CHANNEL  BROADCASTING  SERVICE -..„ ..~ 

US  TELEPHONE  INC 

EXXON  CORPORATION 


Di. 

Dd- 

Oo 

PAUL  R  WULGING,  260C  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20037. 
RALPH  E  WILLHAM,  1750  NEW  vORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
WILLIAMS  i  CONNOLLY.  139  17IH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

Do  _ „.. 

Do  

Do  

F  LEE  WILLIAMS,  1616  H  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


NORTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO.. 

US  WEST  INC  

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  CENTERS-.. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTL  ASSN 

GADSDEN  TIMES  INC  

PUBLIC  WELFARE  FOUNDATION  INC 

SPARTANBURG  HERALD  i  JOURNAL,  MC  ... 

TUSaLOOSA  NEWS  INC      _ - 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION. ..-. 


1.50000 
15.00000 
75.00000 
1.37500 
1.25000 

XMoo 


4.50000 


95.00 

583  33 

7.50000 


384  00 

27919 

1,70000 


17500 


4431 


50000 

2,08800  \ 

32000) 

55900 


239  59 


93521 


3.97500 

6.60000 


tsooo 


44JM50 
36.29044 
27.48600 


1.12500 
10.77300 
1.187  50 
4,75000 
2.37500 
1.117  50 
1.60000 


782  50 


20012 
78500 
16500 


20000 


1.05371 

787  56 
644  99 


24  00 
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Oiganiijtion  oi  Individual  Filmg 


lAMES  H  WIlllAMS   1840  WILSON  BLVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

KAREN  WIlllAMS    1750  K  STREET    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

LAWRENCE  F   WILLIAMS  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

LEONARD  B  WILLIAMS   1000  16IH  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

lUCINDA  I  WILLIAMS   1111  19TH  ST ,  NW   #40?  ARLINGTON  VA  20036    

MARGIE  R  WILLIAMS  415  2N0  SI ,  NE  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ROBERT  E   WILLIAMS   18?5  K  SI    NW,  #60'  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WG  WILLIAMS   1100  I'TH  STREET   NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lOHN  C  WILLIAMSON   l'?5  K  STREET  NW   #1405  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
DAVID  K  WILLIS   1620  EYE  STREEI,  NW  #1000  WASHINGION  DC  20006 
WILLKIE  FARR  i  GALLAGHER  818  CONNECIICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
CHARLOnE  M  WILMER,  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
WIIMER  CUTLER  I  PICKERING   1666  K  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006 
Do 


Employer  Clieitl 


Receipts 


Expendilurts 


NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,, 
SIERRA  CLUB 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CORPORATION  . ... 
FEDERAIION  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPITALS... 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS.... 
UNITED  AIRLINES 


Do- 
Do- 
Dt- 
Do.. 
Do- 
Ot- 
Oi- 
0*- 
0«„ 
Do- 
Do.. 


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 

MOTOR  VEHICIE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US 

RELIANCE  GROUP  INC 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SOCIETV  OF  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  S  PUBLISHERS 

APACHE  CORPORATION. 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABIE 

CBS  INC 

CITICORP  - 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN _ 

FORD  MOTOR  CO  

G4  CHILDREN  S  COALITION _„ 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC   _ ..-. _ 

MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO 


INC. 


CHARLES  D  WILSON,  1850  K  SI    NW   #390  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   , 
DENA  I   WILSON  SUITE  1000  1600  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209,      .. 

DONNIE  E  WILSON,  7374  ELDORADO  STREEI  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

ROBERT  C  WILSON,  RM  400  499  S  CAPITOL  SI ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

Do      


Do 


ROSEMARY  L  WILSON,  MINNESOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1025  NORTHERN  FEDERAL  BLDG  ST  PAUL  MN  55102 

WIlllAM  A  WILSON  III.  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAD  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 

JUDY  WINCHESTER  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20016 

WINDELS  MARX  DAVIES  &  IVES   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #940  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  B  WINKELMANN   '"  14IH  SI    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

KATHLEEN  J  WINN.  1155  15TH  SI    NW  SUITE  602  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 

MARIE  WINSLOW   1016  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WINSTON  &  STRAWN.  #500  2550  M  SI .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037 '.ZZZI. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  US 
NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 
OWENS-ILLINOIS 
UNION  CAMP  CORP  . 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC -. . 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  INC . 

RMI   INC  - _ 

SOUTHWEST  MARINE.  INC 

WASHINGION  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST  

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM - 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

SOLITRON  DEVICES  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS  

PENN20IL  CO 


INC 


Do- 

0)- 

Do.. 

Bo- 

Do- 

0».. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  MUSEUMS 

BEATRICE  FOODS  CO  

BUILDING  OWNERS  &  MANAGERS  ASSN  INTL. 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  CO  INC 

,FFV 

W.  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  CORf 

GOULD  INC 


DAVID  A  WINSTON.  1922  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

JAMES  I   WINSTON   1730  M  STREET  NW.  #708  WASHINGTON  re  20036 

MARK  E   WINTER.  1828  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

WINIHROP  WEINSTEIN  S  SEXTON.  1800  CONWED  TOWER,  m  CEDAR  STREET  Sf  MUl  MN  SSiolT 

RONALD  S  WISHART  JR  .  1100  15TH  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WISNER  i  SCHWARZ   1762  CHURCH  STREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  V  WIIECK.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREEI,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20007.. .. '. ".  .'. 


Do,, 

Do- 

Do- 

Do.. 

Dt- 
Do- 


Do- 
Do- 


Do 


RICHARD  F  WIIHERALL,  236  DENVER  CLUB  BLDG  DENVER  CO  80202 

WITKOWSKI  WEINER  MCCAFFREY  i  BRODSKY.  SUITE  350  1575  I  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

Do       

Do 

Oo ::„  :z; 

Do - „ ^ 

Do  

GUNN  P  WinE   888  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006     „.  „  „        '  .        """" 

MfRMAN  C  WinHAUS   1660  L  ST    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

SR  WOJDAK  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  8  PENN  CENTER  PIAZA.  #1000  PHIIAOELPHIA  PA  19103  ...... 

Do  

Do  

Do  

CLINTON  WOLCOn,  1016  16IH  STREEI   NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

JAMES  E   WOLF   2020  14IH  ST    NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  

JAMES  WOLF   1925  K  SI    NW   #50' WASHINGION  OC  20006. 

SIDNEY  M  WOLFE  2000  P  SI    NW   #  '08  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    _ 

THOMAS  I   WOLFE   1615  H  STREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  .    .  . 

DON  WOMACK  SUITE  303  1825  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        .„ '       . 

BURTON  C  WOOD   1125  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARIES  A  WOOD   10  LAFAYEHE  SQUARE  BUFFALO  NY  14203 

JOHN  I  WOOD  ?1?I  SAN  JACINTO  ST  PO  BOX  660164  DAllAS  TX  75266 . 

W  ALAN  WOODFORD  2501  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

DIANE  WOODRUFF   SUITE  228  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

RICHARD  P  WOODS  2501  M  ST    N  W  SUITf  5J0  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 
WILLIAM  E   WOODS  205  DAINGERFIELD  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  :?314 
PERRY  W  WOOFTER  SUITE  530  1800  K  ST  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006         .  ..      . 
LINDA  ANZALONE  WOOLLfV   1'0'L  STREET  NW   #200  WASHINGION  DC  20036..    . 

NOfl  C  WOOSLEY   464'  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MD  20'06  

GEORGE  M  WORDEN   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20004 , „„ 

DEE  WORKMAN  405  LEXINGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  1001'  

ROSS  WORKMAN  PO  BOX  1396  HOUSTON  IX  77251  

WORLDWIDE  INFORMATION  RESOURCES  LTD   1717  K  STREET.  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  re  20006.. 

Do 

Do - ; ■„■  .;■ 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

LEASE  MANAGEMENT  CORP 

NATIONAL  AUDUBflN  SOCIETY  -      .. 

lERSON  COMPANY   INC  _ „. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BUCK  OWNED  BROADCASTERS - 

AMERICAN  WND  TITLE  ASSN     ,,  _ 

Ono  BREMER  FOUNDATION  

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

ENERGY  RECOVERY  SYSTEMS,  INC - 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAl,  INC   (FOR  ALLIANCE  FOR 

TELEPHONE  PROGRESS) 
GRAY  &  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL   INC    (FOR   ANEUTRONIX 

INC  I 
GRAY  S.  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    CANADIAN 

ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CENTRE  i 
GRAY  S   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    COMMON 

WEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
GRAY    i    CO     PUBLIC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTERNATIONAL.    INC     (FOR    JOINT 

MARITIME  CONGRESSl 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  .FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHAl  

GRAY   &  CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTERNATIONAL,   INC    (FOR    NATIONAl 

BROADCASTING  CO,  INC  i 
GRAY  S   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL    INC    (FOR    NATIONAL 

MULTI  HOUSING  COUNCIL) 

GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  INC   (FOR  NIU  INC) 

GRAY  S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNAIIONAL,  INC    (FOR   REPUBLIC  Of 

TURKEY! 
GRAY  S  CO   PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNAIIONAL   INC    (FOR   SALEN  DRY 

CARGO  INC  I 
GRAY   &   CO    PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNAIIONAL    INC    iFOR    SALOMON 

BROTHERS  INC  I 

COLORADO  RAILROAD  ASSN 

COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP 

COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE „ 

FOREMOST  INSURANCE  CO    _ _ 

MERRILL  LYNCH  i  CO    INC    COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP _.._ 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN 

SHORT  LINE  LEGISLATIVE  COALITION 

INIERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ICE  CREAM  MFRS  &  MILK  INO  FOUNDATION „ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  

BASIX  CONTROLS  SYSTEMS  CORP  _ - „ 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

RUDING  COMPANY „.„ „ 

SI  CHRISTOPHER  S  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN — .. 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES     _ 

IRANI  COMPANY  „ 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY „. 

HULTH  RESEARCH  GROUP  _ „ .". 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US        .,_ 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES  INC 


4.254  00  ., 


8.28000 
120  00 
5.500  00 
1.32832 
1.50000 


10000 


465.00 


1.06115 


75253 


745.18 
2J0O.0O 


38000 
120.00 
600.00 


750.40 
4.000.00 


isnai 

475.00 


6.00 
33500 


2J3O00 


29100 


3.22300 


I.900.W 


1.050,00 


10000 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA _. 

NATIONAL  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP    FT  AL 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP  

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  INC 

ASSOCIATION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES 

PACIfIC  RESOURCES  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

lESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  S.  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION.. 

AMVETS 

HILL  i  KNOWLTON  INC .-. 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP    ; 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 


EQUITABLE  IIEE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  US.., 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC 

STATE  OF  MONTANA 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  US,A.  MC 


144  00 
1.21995 

2.814  00 
16  054  00 
1.025,50 


83.00 

MM 
33973 


3.25 
103.97 


U9:2t 
181.81 


2».9S 


tIM 


38.11 


56.9) 


24.01 


1123 


3.000m 

6.15000 

6.00000 


1.00000 
174  01 
10  00 


2.57500 

12.65000 

27000 


30000 
3.16040 

50000 
1,50000 
2.500.00 


40.33 
lt3i$ 
6162 

5.25000 
27  78 


2^04 

■  '6M.'46 
12400 
627  79 


23756 

3.62700 

494  56 


6.80000 


18.750.00 
C333.00 


30000 


ISOJ? 


1.60001 
1J36.31 
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Reccipls         Eipenditures 


W  ROeeRT  WORUr   ine  CREEK  CROSSING  ROAD  VIENNA  VA  22180     

STEVEN  W  WORTH,  3255  GRACE  ST ,  NW  THE  POWER  HOUSE  WASHINGTON  K  2000/.. 


■■"■(•■ 


Do 


SAMOEl  H  WRIGHT  11333  MCCORMICK  ROAD  HUNTVAUEY  MO  21031 

RICHARD  E  WYCKOEf   1"1  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

FREDERICK  S  WYLE   3  GREENWOOD  COMMON  BERKELEY  CA  94/08 

THOMAS  L  WVIIE   1800  «  STREET  NW   #820  WASHINGTON  DC  2000* 

WYMAN  BAUTZER  ROTHMAN  KUCHEl  %  SILBERT  SUITE  580  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVI 


NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 


Do  

MARC  D  y«!(tR.  1619  RHSSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  00  20036 

DAVID  V  YADEN   \m  M  STREET,  NW,  #904  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „.... 

T  ALBERT  YAMAOA,  SUITE  520  900  l/IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

NANCY  fOSTER  YANISH   1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANDREA  J   YANK.  1785  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

EDWARD  R  YAWN   1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lUM  YEITON  8120  FENTON  ST  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 — 

JACK  YELVERTON   1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003$ — 

D  scon  YOHE   1629  K  ST    NW  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   _ - 

ANDREW  YOOD  1220  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 , 

G  REYNOLDS  YOUNG,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HUGH  f   YOUNG  IR     1500  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  ANDREW  YOUNG   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW   #207  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JUDITH  A    YOUNG    777  14IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KATHRYN  ELEANOR  YOUNG,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 -... 

THANE  YOUNG  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

BETSY  YOUNKINS   1220  L  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EUGENE  A  YOURCH.  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004  - 

RAIPH  2AAYENGA  180C  K  SIREET  NW   #820  WASHINGTON  K  20006..... „ 

HARRY  M  ZACHEM,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20O3S 

LYNN  2ARUP0WSKY  777  I4TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEVEN  S  ZALEZNO   1909  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049 

BARNABY  W  2ALI,  1424  16TH  STREET,  NW   #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  S  ZAPP   1101  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005       . 
JANICE  ZARRO  SUITE  715  16  1660  L  ST    m  WASHINGTON  OC  20036, 
THOMAS  K  ZAUCHA,  1825  SAMUEL  MORSE  DRIVE  RE5T0N  VA  22090 
I  ANDREW  ZAUSNER,  1155  15TH  ST    NW   #502  WASH4NGT0N  DC  20005 
UO  C  ZEFEREni.  9912  FORI  HAMUION  PARKWAY  Bi)OON.VN  NY  U209. 

Do 

Do 
Do 


-f 


X. 


SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVICES  INC  ■_^_- 

■  GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC  (FOR  ElECTROWC 
INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OE  lAPAN,  „  ,  ^ 

GRAY  &  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL,  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  Of 
KOREA) 

PHH  GROUP  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS ~ ~ -■..- 

FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MICRONESIA - 

SUN  COMPANY  INC  — 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISMANTLERS  4  RECYttEBS  ASSd - 

BRISTOL  BAY  NATIVE  CORP   - - -.■ 

EKIUTNA  INC -. - ' 

FIIMWAYS  INC ' 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST  IHC 

I  NERCO  INC "■ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  U  SA    INC       - -.... 

i  WEST  MEXICO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN ,. -.- — 

,' FOOD  MARHETING  INSTITUTE ■. - - 

,  NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

,:  EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE     -.-. - - 

AMERICANS  UNITED  FOR  SEPARATION  Of  CHURCH  AND  STATE .- -.... 

,  FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN   

,1  DELTA  AIR  LINES  INC — - 

.1  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST ..„ ^......- 

,1  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  ...- , 

.1  NATIONAL  PAINT  4  COATINGS  ASSN.  INC _ 

i  COASTAL  CORPORATION  - - •• 

.  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS _ ~ 

.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US — . ;- 

.'  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  REALTOHS -~ 

,  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


8800 


lliii; 


DENIS  R  ZEGAR.  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  WA  22046 

PHILIP  F  ZEIDMAN  1025  CONNECTOT  AVE .  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

DON  )  ZELIER  SUITE  503  1000  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH  INC.  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

RONALD  I  ZIEGLER   1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREET   #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

ZIMMER  4  CARNAVOS  2501  M  STREET  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

MICHAEL  I  ZIMMER.  WK;kWIRE  GAVIN  A  GIBBS  1828  L  St    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

Do      

KENNETH  ZINN.  1837  WYOMING  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009  

ZUCKERT  SCOUn  RASENBERGER  t,  JOHNSON  888  17TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 

Oo 


E!E 


•1" 

•••♦ 


Do 


LEIGH  ANN  ZUNKE  SUITE  400  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 _,.....;. 

CHARLES  0  ZUVER   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   X- 

CARL  E  iWISlER  III   1025  CONNEOICUI  AVE    NW,  #1005  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 J. 

31ST  PRO  LIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ACTION  COMM  8654  BONVIEW  TERRACE  WILLIAMSVIILE  NY  HJJl.... 
34TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ACTION  COMM  ;NY'   RD  2  ALLEGANY  NY  14706 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROILEO  SHIPPING 

SUN  COMPANY  INC        

,  ASHLANO  OIL,  INC  — .. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

FEDERATION  FOR  AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  REfQilM... 
,  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN  

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN  

PENNZOIL  CO 

BUILDING  4  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  OEPT .  Afl<JO... 

.1  FAIRCHILO  INDUSTRIES 

.  GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE     

TRANSPORTAIION  INSTITUTE      „. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN-.. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONEERENtt.  WC ~. 

.  STANDARD  OIL  CO  ilNDIANAl „„ 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOf  OPERATORS.  INC.. 

..  COIORTYME  INC  -. 

..  CLEAN  COAL  COALITION.  INC    

..  COGENERATION  COALITION  INC 

..  WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ON  AfRK>* - 

..  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE      - 

..  DREYFUS  CORPORATK)N 

.    HARCOURI  BRACE  JOVANOVCH — 

.;  NATIONAL  fOOO  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

..  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

.    INIERNATIONAl  ERANCHISE  ASSN „...., 


2.00000 


9.000.00 


37S0O 

50000 
50000 
500  OOi 
200.00  1 

1.142  35 
32857  : 

6.41056 


39000 

20000 

1.00000 

3.00000 


1.50000 


'  1.50000 
6.00000 

200  00  I.. 

709  80 
2.00000  L 
1.00000,. 

467  31  t. 

640  OO; 
4.900  00 


1.000  00 


3.000  00 


1.B5000 
92100 


3.00001  t.. 
6.00000' 
4.29200 
3.27500 

37500  i.. 
5.000  00  .. 


809  07 


72294 
"15555 


323  79 


24  87 
347  60 
164  06 


12740 


3360 


279  78 
43555 


47  95 


liOO 
9413 


7S0 


234  52 
1.337  00 


1.464  25 

1.18286 
292  01 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1983  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X  "  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the    Report"  Heading  Below: 

Preliminary"  Report  CRegistration  "):  To  ■'register.'"  place  an   "X '"  below  the  letter  "P  "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3.  "  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■'4,  "  "5.  "  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19., 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to   Federal  Regulation   of  Lobbying   Act 


p 

quarter               1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

iMark   one   square   only) 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This    'Report"   form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)   "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item     B")  the  name.  addre.ss,  and  nature  of  busine.ss  of  the   "employer  ".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee  ".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an   "employer",  write   "None  "  in  answer  to  Item  "B  ". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 
1.  Slate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  'B" .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  arc  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as    employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  "  as  u.scd  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  "legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House""—*) 302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "  Preliminary '"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


UMI 


I.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (ci  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quanerly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expen.ses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  ""C4""  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  D.'— (a)  In  General.  The  term  contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  contribution.  '  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anylhing  of  valuf.  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"— Section  302(a>  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. -(i)  In  General.  Item  "D  '  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.  —  A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation-will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organisations. Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  .such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee —(i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5  '  (received  for  services)  and  D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  S500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B  '  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  •None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  as.sessments  <from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ G.fts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^^    "^^^  ^^^'^  b*^^"  ^"^'i  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or    no": 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^^    In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  $ Received  for  .services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this    page,    tabulate    data    under    the    headings    "Amount"    and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
Loans  Received  '  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

„  ,  ,    „       lowing  example: 

"The  term    contribution'  includes  a  .  .  ,  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount        Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  (  'Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  •£'—(«)  In  General.  'The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6  ")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"), 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ■None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,      ^  ,  ...  j    j  .u     ,-i       .      k., 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^" '^^^^^^  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

..J-.)  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  .size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:    Amount,      Dale  or 

PQgj  Dates.       Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.       Purpose.     Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ""'""^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures  ^    _  ..         „       „  .     .       „       „„. ..  „,     ,     .         c    ,       ■ 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  „ve..  St.  Louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo. -Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

and    10") 
.,   ^         ^^  $2,400.00    7-15.8-15,9  15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Loans  Made  to  Others  „,     ,        .         ^  ^      „   ■_,  ,   . 

..„.      ,  .  J  .        .         ,    J  ,  ..    c        ono.i.,  Washington.  DC— Public  relations 

The  term    expenditure    includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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Otganizalion  or  Individual  Filing 


Employer  CI len! 


ASS  TRANSPORTATION  (aWPANY,  75  lACOBUS  A\/[NUf  SOUTH  KtARNY  NJ  0/032 

IWNNf  )  ABDNOR  SUITf  1250  1899  I  SIRtfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  , ; ',„ 

ALBERT  !   ABRAHAMS  7)M4TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ..  .„„      ,  1    ,"""""i 

ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO,  51  LOUISIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001    

ACTION  INC,  2025  EVE  STREET,  NW   #1022  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

CHARLES  f  ADAMS,  SUITS  ?00  1899  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ADDISON  KETCHfV  HORAN  S  PARIS,  FOUNDERS  LIFE  BUILDING  100  TWIGGS  STREET.  #300  TAMPA  Fl  33602  

V  )  ADDUCI,  1620  EYE  ST    NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ELIZABETH  AGLE   530  'TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  . .  "  "'  Z 

ROBERT  S  AGMAN,  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA   1?09  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0(ra6 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS  PO  BOX  23691  L  ENFANT  PWZA  STATION  WASHINGTON  OC'  20024 .' 

SUSAN  E  ALVARADO   1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  ALVAREZ  218  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHALMOLOGY,  SUITE  300  1101  VERMONT  AVE    N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  imi 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  INSURERS   1000  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN,  2401  VIRGINIA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY   777  THIRD  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10017  " ' 

AMERICAN  CLEAN  WATER  ASSN  SUITE  519  2025  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  "."!"""'.." 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  415  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 
AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN  211  E  CHICAGO  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  S  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES   1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036     ..Z" 

AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  ASSN   1101  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN   1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSN   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW   #950  WASHINGTON  OC  20005      "  '      "  ' '' 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN   50  E   HURON  ST  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

AMERICAN  MARITIME  ASSN   485  MADISON  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10022  „  .     '.. 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHETIC  ASSN   m  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSN   1111  N  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSERVATION  COUNCIL,  323  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.    .. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN  SUITE  964  1030  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      „ 

AMERICAN  SUBCONTRACTORS  ASSN,  SUITE  540  8401  CORPORATE  OR  LANDOVER  MO  20785 

NANCY  AMIDEI  SUITE  300  1319  F  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ANDERSON  S  PENDLETON.  SUITE  707  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 Z.Z..ZZ^"r 

ARNE  ANDERSON   1325  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  A  ANDERSON  )R    1725  K  STREET  NW   #710  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        ! 

LINDA  D  ANDERSON   1411  K  STREET,  NW   #1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20003        „..."'" 

scon  G  ANDERSON,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  „  . 

L   )  ANDOLSEK   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
AMY  APPERSON,  810  18TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  )  ARAUJO  1001  22ND  STREET  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  ]. .    . 

R  G  ARMISTEAD,  8613  lANET  LANE  VIENNA  VA  22180 

ARNOIO  S  PORTER   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  !.'" 

Do...... ■    


VENNERS  AND  CO  .  LTD   iFOR  KOCH  INDUSTRIES).. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM       

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENOtS  ,-, .._ 

PHH  GROUP  INC 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATIOli  Of  THt'  u't  «C„ 

NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION  INC  ,    , 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMintt.  INC       _ 


NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTfRS. 
ENVIRGNMENTAt  POLICY  INSTITim... 


'  fOOO  RESEARCH  J  ACTION  CENTfR 

CANNED  S  COOKED  MEAT  IMPORTERS  ASSN  ,  , ,.; 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES ... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHOLESALER  DISTRIBUTORS 

NATIONAL  WOMEN  5  POLITICAL  CAUCUS       „. 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  INC 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.., 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIOl     : 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


:c::i!r:: 


NAN  ARON  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ASIAN  PACIFIC  ECONOMIC  EDUCATIONAL  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION,  PO  EIOX  891  MANILA  PHILimNE' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  8  WELFARE  PLANS   INC   SUITE  340  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WAShTnGTON'OC 

20004 
JOHN  MCELROY  ATMSSON   1717  K  STREET   NW   #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

CLAUDIA  MANSFIELD  AUSTIN,  1801  N  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  .      """ "■■■ 

RONALD  R  AUSTIN,  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HOPE  M  BABCOCK,  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003        .  """""" 

DAVID  BAKER,  1730  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  " ""        ■■•—•"- 

DONALD  BALDWIN,  SUITE  804  1 140  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ""' ""  " 

BALLARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  S  INGERSOLL  SUITE  1100  1850  K  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  "' 

Do 

Do 


BUILDING  &  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DEFT,.  Afl-OO. 

CENTRAL  SERVICES  ORGANIZATION 

CITY  OF  MIAMI ,. 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES  INC 

NATIONAL  COORDINATING  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPLOYER  PUWS.. 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMER  INC 

SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRICT.  ET  AL 

ALLIANCE  FOR  JUSTICE : 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do „..   ..  

Do  " "■ 

MICHAEL  BALY  III   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

MICHAEL  P  BALZANO  JR    444  NORTH  CAPITOL  SI .  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001      '  '  ' ""'    " 

DELMAR  K  BANNER   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW,  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036                          .    .    "" 
BARAFE  KOERNER  OLENDER  8  HOCHBERC,  PC ,  SUITE  203  2033  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ .,..' 

Do 

Do  

BARBARA  BARCHARD,  810  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NEIL  D  BARON  BOOTH  S  BARON  122  EAST  42ND  SI   NEW  YORK  NY  10168 

RICHARD  L  BARR  PO  BOX  834  DES  MOINES  lA  50304 

BARREn  SMITH  SCHAPIRO  SIMON  8,  ARMSTRONG,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #821  WASHING™  iic'  20004 

Do 

Do  ■"'■" 

T  MICHAEL  BARRY  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20637  .'."'! ""~       TZ ' 

ROGER  V  8ARTH   2553  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

RICHARD  A  BARTON   1 730  K  ST    NW   #905  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  .  .         •-■••■•-•-•■•••••-•• 

BASKINSANDSEARS  PC    818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CATHARINE  R  BATKY   1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  '. 

ROBERT  I  BAUGHMAN   717  PENDLETON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 
MICHAEL  K  BEARD   100  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

GEORGE  W  BEATTY   1200  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  "" 

ORREN  BEATY  JR    700  JEFFERSON  BUILDING  1225  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

MARK  BELANGER  805  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

BELL  BOYD  S  LLOYD  THREE  FIRST  NATIONAL  PLAZA  70  WEST  MADISON  STREET  CHICA(io  ii  60662. !"'."'. 

CATHERINE  BENNEn  SUITE  730  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
TRISHA  BENNEn  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024    ... 

GEORGE  L  BERG  JR    600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  "' 

EDWIN  M   BERGSMARK  THREE  SEAGAIt  TOLEDO  OH  43603  ,....".. I " 

JANE  W  BERGWIN   1050  17IH  STREET  NW   #490  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 !. .• ..  .,".    '        '"""".' 

ELLEN  BERMAN  SUITE  320  2000  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .    „   '__ 

RICHARD  B   BERMAN    6606  LBI  FREEWAY  DALLAS  IX  75230  ,  "      " •' 

GEORGE  K  BERNSTEIN   1730  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ROBERT  BETZ   1101  14TH  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

MOE  BILIER  817  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  " 

ROBERT  J  BIRD  888  16TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


BISHOP  LIBERMAN  COOK  PURCELl  &  REYNOLDS,  1200  17TH  STREET,  NW  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
Do 
Do  •••™..- 

BRENT  BUCKWELOER  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003        .'I,.L! „' 

NEAl  B  BLAIR  236  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NE   #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

GERRY  BLANCHARD  GNAU  CARTER  JACOBSEN  J  ASSOC,  INC  1250  EYE  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20605 

Do 

Do '■'■■ 

Do : „ '..zzzzzzz"'"'''"''''''"'''. 


CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  Of  NEW  YORK,  INC _ 

WESTINGHOUSE 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS _ 

OVERSEAS  EDUCAT'ON  ASSN   „..„ 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  .. 

NATIONAL  CLEAN  AIR  COALITION,  INC.... 

NATIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  COUNat _ 

DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT  AUTHORITY _ , 

ENERGY  TERMINALS,  INC _ , 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORmtSi 

PHILADELPHIA  PORT  CORPORATION       

PORT  OF  WILMINGTON  DELAWARE _... 

SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  CORPORATION „ 

US  COMMinEE  FOR  UNICEF 

WEST  VIRGINIA  INDUSTRIAL  OEVELOPKENT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS _ _ 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL „ 

COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION ; , ,.. 

NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSN  „ „,. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SOCCER  LEAGUE 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC       

STANDARD  i  POOR  S  CORPORATION 

IOWA  RAILWAY  ASSN „ 

BEAR  STEARNS  S  CO 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  f.  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC _ 

MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  FENNER  S,  SMITH.  INC 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY „. ':... 

DIRECT  MARKETING  ASSN 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA _ 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN   INC  „ _. 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHETIC  ASSN   „ 

NATIONAL  COALITION  TO  BAN  HANDGUNS „ _ _. 

BAILARO  BIEHL  f,  KAISER  INC _..,. 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION,  INC „..._ 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP , 

PFIZER,  INC  „„ _. ... 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN.  INC _..... 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED „ _„ 

TOLEDO  TRUST  COMPANY 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO      _ ,.-. 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  „ 

STEAK  t.  ALE  RESTAURANTS  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN  

ROBERT  BETZ  ASSOCIATES  INC  iFOR  ALABAMA  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION).. 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION.  Afl-OO - 

ZACHRY  INC 

AMERICAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSN „ 

BAT   INDUSTRIES  LTD _ 

HARIEY  DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO  INC „ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE „ .'. ....„ 

FREE  THE  EAGLE  i  TARGET  INC _ 

AMURCON  CORPORATION 

BEZTAK  COMPANY 

BICOUNPr  CONSORTIUM „... 

CAC  ASSOCIATES 


Receipts 


Etpendiluies 


1.000.00 


3.52«.7I 


64143 
5.0001X1 


2.50000 
10.80000 

1000, 
7.531 22  i 
1.36800 
34.57384 


75000 
1.912  98 


12334 

9227 

34.57384 


1.50000 
26193 


569  75 


15.25601 
11,74617 
14.50590 


25.636.00 
24.592  09 
4.66246 


4,644  77 
44,056.00 


37362 
24.10000 
15.62298 

11,74617 
14.50590 
69.09668 
5,500  00 
25,63600 
5.20000 
7.07990 


4.644  77 
46.30500 

11,35000 
1.20000 


2.84000  I 
3.57989  |- 


3.12902 


..l-. 


1.87500  1 
1.90000 

51900 
2  540  00 

30000' 

■~226iJ6T 


1050 

2.29682 

22  50 


34200 
43761 


3000 
.....^ 

im 


2.20000 
2.60000 


16.41217 

712  50 
20.531  25 


4500 
2100 
67455 


1641217 


I.OOOOOl 
6.12500 
3.202  87 


1.14576 
5207 


388  21 
8600 


/. - 


4.00000 

i«.o6 
"i'sim 


1.207  50 
3.50000 


1.400.00 


10.22500 
2.72000 


65000 
1.75000 
5.52600 


20000 


2.00000 
3.00000 
10,21548 


351^ 


66709 
70288 
8300 
702  88 
42018 


310.66 


20000 
2.68567 


6(242 

1.039  72 
8700 


67  81 


86.118  75 


1.09498 
12.00000 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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OtganizalKW  or  Individual  Filing 


tm(ilo»er  Client 


Receipts 


Enpendituies 


May  7,  1984                                     CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

11183 

O(gani!alion  or  Indrvidual  Filing                                                                                                       Employer  Clienl 

Receipts          EipenOitures 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  SUITE  320  2000  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

1608  00 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA.  1012  14TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

„ i        32.852'06 

28.09100 

11182 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


0<g)ni;iliai  or  IndiviDuai  Filing 


Emplo»«  Client 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


Ol.. 

Oi.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to- 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

Do 

Do 


:i:|: 


~\ — 
:t:::- 


I  OtIROIT  4  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPAHY, 

GLOBAL  COM««UNICAIIONS         

GRAND  TRAVtRS!  OSVUOPMENT,  INC 

INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MCHIGAN.  INC 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS         

MOVE  DETROlI  FORWARD  FUND 

iNETCO 

POTTER  INSTRUMENT  CO.  IMC 

I  PRIMARK  CORPORATION 

,  RIK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS,  INC 


— - -.^  ....      ^  V  SAFLOK,  COMPUTERIZED  SECURITY  SYSTEW.  IMC 

"  "  'ZIZ _'.-.„ ^ - SANDERS  CORPORATION  

"■"        -     _ I  u  s  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

I  URBAN  REVITALIZATION  INC        

WNMETH  T  BUYIXK  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    MW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0d05...._ AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPlOYEtS. 

SAMUEL  A  BUttHER  BUNK.  ROME.  COMISKY  i  MCCAUIEY  1700  K  STREET  NW.  #404  MASHMGIW  DC  20006 *  ^^  IRANSPgRTATlON  COMPANy 

JACK  A  BLUM   1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 INDEPENDENT  UISOIINE  MARKETER  CXWNCIl 

BLUM  NASH  i  RAILSBACK.  SUITE  408  1015  18IH  ST.  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 


to... 

to.. 

to. 

to 

to. 


T- 


BONNfVUlE  ASSODATfS  SUITE  300  ?00  E  SOUTH  TEMPlt  SALT  IMt  QTY  UT  I4II1 .X.. 

BRIAN  T  BORDERS  ROYER  i  SHACKNAI  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WAYNE  A  BOUTWELL   ISOO  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  .'0036 

JAMES  I  BOWE,  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048  -...(. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

MERCK  i  CO  INC- -...,... 

TIME  INC      , 

TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  INC . 

VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

WESTERN  REGIONAL  COUNCIL  ... 
BABCOCK  &  BROWN 


; __; NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

^..^  ,  „>....   -  ..vn.M  .■•^.  ........ .—  —■(■■- '  COFFEE,  SUGAR  i  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  INC 

RODNEY  A  BOWER  SUITE  702  81!  ROEDER  RD  SILVER  SPRING  MD  209ld_ .^ - INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  i  lECHNICAl  EMaNfHRS 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK,  110  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

BOWMAN  CONNER  TOUHEY  i  PETRIllO,  ?a28  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW.  #203  WASHIMGTWI  DC  2000? „.. 

mean  k  boyd.  i515  wilson  blvd  Arlington  va  32209       .;..- — 

WURMAN  I  BOYKIN  SUITE  702  1911  N  n  MYER  OR  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 .,__._„.. 

THERESA  M  BRADY,  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  K2doblZZ!IZIZIZI.d.'Il 

CAROLYN  BRICKEY.  SUITE  500  1319  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 i. 

BELVA  B  BRISSin.  1771  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 1 

MARY  E  BROOKS  1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  _...~. \ 

BROWN  1  FINN.  SUITE  510  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036. i 


AMERICAN  PETROFINA,  INC -. 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

.  AGRISTORE  SYSTEMS  COMPANY. 

ARKANSAS  2000,  INC  

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS  

FOOD  RESEARCH  i  ACTION  CENTER 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 


Do  . 


DIANE  R  BROWN  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209. 
DONALD  K  BROWN.  1127  UTH  SI    *544  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814. 

Do       

JOHN  1  BROWN,  1125  17IM  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .,      . 

MARGUERITE  BRACY  BROWN,  1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 1 ,  AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US 
SATELLITE  TELEVISWN  INDUSTRY  ASSN,' SPACE... 
SATELLITE  TV  VIEWING  RIGHTS  SUPERFUND  INC., 

AMERIWN  GAS  ASSN 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPORATION 

SUMMA  CORPORATION 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  Of  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 


BROWN  ROADY  BONVIILIAN  i  GOID  1300  19TH  STREET 
Do 

to.. 
to„ 
to. 

Do. 
to.. 


NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


J~- 


SHIRIE  I  BROWN  PO  BOX  663  GTO  NEW  YORK  MY  10016 

THOMAS  N  BROWNEIL   170O  NORTH  MOORE  STREET,  20TH  Fl  ROSSI YN  VA  22209 

WAITER  W  BRUDNO   1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLCC  DALLAS  TX  75202 ^.^ 

Do 

GARY  W  BRUNER.  PO  BOX  2159  DALLAS  TX  75221 

BRYAN  CAVE  MCPHEETERS  i  MCR06ERTS.  1015  ISTH  STREET  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

MARGARET  H  BRYANT  1399  L  ST    NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SUSAN  BUCK   108  S  AKARD  STREET  DALLAS  TX  75202    

SUSAN  M  BUtFONt,  3604  34TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20009   ...„..-.. „.„„„„..      . 

DAVID  A  BONN.  SUITE  406  1211  CONNECTICUI  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036- - i. -..,    HEARST  CORPORATION      

Do  ..„_ MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  IMC 

Do         „ „ u 

CHRISTINE  CAP1I0  BURCH  1625 1  STREET  N  W  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „4_. 

DAVID  G  BURDEN  200  E  RANDOLPH  OR  CHICAGO  II  ^0601      .,.„.„ ; 1....; 

SAILY  )  BURKE  BARNEn  i  ALAGIA  1000  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 1 

DAVID  G  BURNEY  2040  HARBOR  ISLAND  DR    «208  SAN  DIEGO  CA  92101 * -. 

E  PHILIP  BUSH.  2700  REPUBLIC  BANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201 J 

NCHOUtf  1  BUSH  SUITE  200  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 4 —.■ 

WllUAM  A  BUTIER,  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003   

X)HN  D  CAHIIL  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING  COUNCIL.  1225  8TH  STREET,  #325  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814. _ i. 

PETER  £  CALLANAN,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 J. 

GORDON  L  CALVERT,  BOX  34  531  BETHES04  MD  20817 

DONALD  L  CALVIN,  11  WALL  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN.  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

CAPITOL  ADVOCATES,  112'  IITH  STREET   »9j0  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 ;„ .., 

Do  ,  

PflER  CARLSON.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ..; 

CHAPIN  CARPENTER  )R    1211  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW  #406  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


— t — 


JOHN  BENJAMIN  CARROLL  SUITE  206  100  E  WASHINGTON  ST  SYRACUSE  NY  13202.. 

JOHN  R  CARTER   lOOO  WILSON  BOULEVARD  SUITE  2600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 v- 

CENHR  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCAIKJN  INC  SUITE  500  624  9TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001w 
CHAOeOURNE  PARKE  WHITESIDE  4  WOLFF   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  . 

DEBORAH  M  CHALFIE  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

WILLIAM  I  CHANDLER  SUITE  1100  1511  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Oc  „ „_ 

BLAIR  G  CHILDS.  PO  BOX  7610,  BF  STATKJN  WASHINGTON  OC  20044 

CLAOOUHOS  4  BRASHARES.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

to 


DAIRY  FARMER  DISTRIBUTORS  Of  AMERICA,  INC., 

TRW  INC  


Do i..-.. SECURITIES  GROUP 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 
INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  REPRESENTATKJM 

CHELONIA  INSTITUTE  

WEST  INDIES  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

ASHLAND  0(1,  INC 

CROWN  CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  CORP.. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROCESSORS 

SEAVIEW  PETROLEUM  CO    


CITIZENS  FOR  GAULEY  RIVER 

DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION, 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY    

NORTHEASTERN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRWAYS,  INC 

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN  PUBLIC  UTH.  COMMISSION) 

WESTERN  RIVER  GUIDES  ASSN 

SLB  ENTERPRISES    „ 

BOEING  COMPANY    

OEMINEX  US  OIL  CO 

lEXASGULF   INC    

AMERCAN  PETROFINA,  INC 


MICROELECTRONICS  i  COMPUTER  TECHNOLXY  CORP.. 
AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO 
U  S  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 
NATIONAL  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIMIW 


PARCEL  SHIPPERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNOPAL  fMflOYEES... 

STANDARD  OIL  CO     

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  CROP  INSURERS..- — 

US  TUNA  FOUNDAIKW 

TAYLOR  4  MI2ELL   

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 
NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 
MASSACHUSETTS  PORT  AUTHORfTY 


HONEYWELL,  INC 

COMMERICIAL  LAW  LEAGUE  OE  AMER.  COMM  OOLL  AGENCV  SECTION 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP     -..-, 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  US.  IMC. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE 
MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  INC 


NATIONAL  TOUR  ASSOCIATION.  MC  . 


RUOY  I  ClARK.  5342  WOODBURY  WOODS  LANE  fAIRfAX  VA  22032  ; i  AIR  fORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN 


CLAYMARK  CORPORATION  INC  C  0  MILBANK  TWEED  HADlEY  4  MCCLOY  1825  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHWCTON  DC  20006 . 

CLIfFORO  4  WARNKE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

COALITION  FOR  FULL  NUCLEAR  AaOUNIABILITY   317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

COffEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE   INC  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  8TH  Fl  NEW  YORK  NY  I0O48        .-,—-,_ 

COHEN  4  URETZ.  1775  K  STREET   NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „.„. 

Do 


Do 


T-- 


COHEN  4  WHITE  2934  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007        

LOIS  D  COHEN  ASSOCIATES  360  EAST  65TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 

ROBERT  E  COLE  9flC  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      _ 

JOHN  M  COLLIER.  4436  PERRIER  ST  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70115         

COMMinEE  FOR  PRIVATE  EDUCATION   1025  MCHIGAN  AVENUE  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

COMMIHEE  FOR  806  30  AND  807  INC  SUITE  800  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

STEPHEN  R  CONAfAY   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JEFFREY  8  CONIEY  605  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

K)HN  I  CONNOLLY,  499  S  CAPITOL  STREET   #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

PAULA  J  CONNOllY   ITOOK  STREET  NW  #  702  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „ -.., 

DAVID  CONRAO.  530  7TH  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003       


•( 


camwa  sTAffiNc  of  amerca.  imc 

ESTATE  Of  SYLVIA  S  DURING    

WHEELS  INC  

COMPUTER  4  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATION.. 
NORTHEASTERN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRWAYS.  INC.. 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  4  CHEMICAL  CORP   

,  SOUTHERN  fORlSI  PRODUCTS  ASSN _ _. 


-»•• 


'PflZER.  INC  -     -.- ^ 

E  BRUCE  HARRISON  COMPANY  INC  (fOR  NEDA.'CAAP) 

BILL  HECHT  AND  ASSOCIATES.  IMC 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO „.-..—.„_. 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH  ^.. .. : 


1,04000 


20000 


60000 
12.39089 


35.671 51 
2.00000 


2.500.00 
M3»'37 


65000 


13500 
1.747  50 


805  76 
13  25 
600 


21.816  57 
3.828  78 
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Oiganiiatioii  m  Individual  Filing 


Employe!,  Clienl 


Receipts 


Eipendituies 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN . 


PITNEY  BOWES.  INC., 


CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  OF  AMERIM,  SUITE  320  2000  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,. 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  1012  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

lOHN  A  CONWAY   1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EILEEN  D  COOKE    1 10  MARYLAND  AVE    NE   SUITE  101   BOX  54  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 AMEROMIBRARV  ASSN     

EDWARD  COONEY  SUITE  500  1319  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004     FOOD  RESEARCH  i  ACTION  CENTER 

C   WILLIAM  COOPER  603  BROAD  ST   SEWICKLEY  PA  15143        UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

MARK  N  COOPER  2000  L  STREET  NW  SUITE  320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  '  CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA.. 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA  SUITE  1100  1828  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CORCORAN  HARDESTY  WHYTE  HEMPHILL  S  LIGON  PC    SUITE  510  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

BENNSn  J  CORN  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 COFFEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC... 

WILLIAM  R  CORSON   1707  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     PENTHOUSE  INTL  LTD., 

PETER  J  COICH  WALTER  H  WHEELER  iR  DRIVE  STAMFORD  CT  06926    

COllNCIl  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD   11  BLACON  ST   BOSTON  MA  02108 

COUNCIL  Of  ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES   5660  S  SYRACUSE  CIRCLE  PLAZA  NORTH.  #206  ENGLEWOOD  CO  80111.. 

COUNCIL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOILER  OWNERS   11222  SILVERLEAF  DR  FAIRFAX  STATION  VA  22039 - 

ERIC  COX  SUITE  W  219  1011  ARLINGTON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  CAMPAIGN  FOR  UN  SEFORM-POUTICAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE.. 

AARON  W  CROSS   1801  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP  

CROWtLL  &  MORING   1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - TRW,  INC 

BARRY  M  CULLEN   1620  EYE  ST    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 

DIANE  BROWN  CUNNINGHAM   1620  EYE  SI    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO _.- 

MARTIN  J  CURRY   52  HILMA  STREET  N  QUINCY  MA  02171      THORNTON  AND  EARLY _....;. 

CURTIS  IHAXTER  LIPE2  STEVENS  BRODER  i  MICOLEAU,  1  CANAL  PLAZA  PO  BOX  7326  PORTLAND  ME  04112 AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO — _ 

Do  .  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  HYDROELECTRIC  ENERGY , 

Do : _ NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSOCIATION : „ 

JAY  B  CUTLER   1400  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „ _ -.-.... AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN    „ 

DAIRY  FARMER  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  AMERICA  INC   '  CHITTENANGO  NY  13037 „.. — — - 

DALEY  AND  GEORGE   111  W  WASHINGTON  STREET   #2035  CHICAGO  IL  60602 - COMBINED  INSURANCE  CO ,.— - 

TRACY  DANESE   PO  BOX  14000  lUNO  BEACH  FL  33408  _ - FLORIDA  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO ; - 

DAN  DANNER   1747  PENNYSLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ARMCO,  INC 

COLLEEN  A  DARLING   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW   #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 :  JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE 

JOHN  C  DAn  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 


32J5200 


EDWARD  J  DAVEY   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #340  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  &  WELFARE  PUNS.  IMC 

CHRISTOPHER  L  DAVIS  2501  M  STREET,  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - - AILNEI  COMMUNICATION  SERVICES  INC 

Do COMMinEE  FOR  CELLULAR  FAIRNESS 

EDWIN  I  DAVIS  1510  FIRST  CITY  EAST  BUILDING  HOUSTON  TX  77002 _,- COASTAL  CORP 

KENNETH  E  DAVIS  SUITE  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 ROHM  4  HAAS  CO - 

WILLIAM  LEE  DAVIS  299  PARK  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10171 WESTVACO  CORP 

DONALD  S  DAWSON   723  WASHINGTON  BLDG  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „.....„_ ;._. OPTICIANS  ASSN  OF  AMER  

Oo  „ VIRGIN  ISUNDS  GIFT  4  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN _ 

Do  „ VIRGIN  ISLANDS  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

JEFF  DEBOER   777  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RLALTORS  

JOHN  J  DEGNAN.  SHANLEY  4  FISHER,  PC  550  BROAD  STREET  NEWARK  NJ  07102 -v.. SHARP  ELECTRONICS  CORP   

OELOinE  HASKINS  4  SELLS,  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ARKANSAS  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  CORP , 

Do  HALLMARK  CARDS  INC 

Do  INDEPENDENT  LIFE  4  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CO 

Do  UNION  PACIFIC  CORP ,; 

DSMINEX  US  OIL  COMPANY,  SUITE  840,  LOCK  BOX  340  PLAZA  OF  THE  AMERICAS  NORTH  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201 - 

GEORGE  DILURO  5128  SAUER  SUITE  A  HOUSTON  TX  77004 KALEIDOSCOPE  RESURCH  4  MARKETING  GROUP - 

RICHARD  B  DINGMAN  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET  SW   #101  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 MORAL  MAJORITY 

DIRECT  SELLING  ASSOCIATION    1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ._ — 

PATSY  B  DIX,  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

WILLIAM  BARROWS  DOGGEn  SUITE  600  1001  22NO  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIOi — 

lAMES  F   DOHERTY  624  9TH  ST    NW  7TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

JOHN  D  DOHERTY  IR    900  17TH  STREET   NW   #706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK  NA  

ROLAND  DOLLY   1899  L  STREET  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO - 

RICHARD  M  DONALDSON   1738  GUILDHALL  BLDG  CLEVELAND  OH  44115 _ _ STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIO) - - 

RICHARD  MORGAN  DOWNEY,  10801  ROCKVILLE  PIKE  ROCKVILLE  MD  20852 AMERICAN  SPEECH  UNGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN -.. 

JOHN  C  DOVLE  IR    218  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE - _ 

LOUISE  C  DUNUP  218  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ENVIRONMENTAL  POLO  INSTITUTE - 

JOHN  H  DUNNE,  818  ROEDER  ROAD  SUITE  702  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 _ INTERNATIONAL  FED  OF  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS.. 

MICHAEL  V  DURANOO  600  MARYUNO  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 : AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED   

EDIIH  W  OVUN  SUITE  906  1818  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ - MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO    INC 

A  BUKEMAN  URLY  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ SIERRA  CLUB 

CATHERINE  EAST,  1111  K  STREET,  NW.  #1110  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  POLITICAL  CAUCUS 

EDWARDS  ASSOCIATES,  507  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  WARM  SPRINGS 

MICHAEL  D  EDWARDS,  1201  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  

C  M  ELKINS  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  310  1100  17IH  SI .  N*  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - _ DELAWARE  S  HUDSON  RAILWAY  CO 

Do  MISSOURI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAILROAD 

Oo  _ PinSBURGH  4  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD „ _ _ 

STEPHEN  ENOEAN   750  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 ..„ GAY  RIGHTS  NATIONAL  LOBBY,  INC 

I  BARRY  EPPERSON  PO  BOX  42464  HOUSTON  TX  77242 „ ASSOCIATED  WIRE  ROPE  FABRICATORS 

JOHN  M  ERSKINE  JR     1108  LAVACA  SUITE  400  AUSTIN  TX  78701 STANDARD  OIL  CO  (INOIANAi „ „ _.. 

0  KEISTER  EVANS,  PO  BOX  1308  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 - - INTERNATIONAL  HARDWOOD  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

WILLIAM  J  EVANS  IR    SUITE  901  1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  SERVICES  INC 

THOMAS  I   FAGAN   777     UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO _- 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 1 

FARMERS  FOR  FAIRNESS  ROUTE  1  BACANTON  GA  31716 

CHRISTOPHER  G  FARRANO   1120  20TH  STREET  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ '  PEABOOY  HOLDING  COMPANY,  INC 

STEPHANIE!   FARRIOR  201  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NE   #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 .■.. NATIONAL  COMW  AGAINST  REPRESSIVE  LEGISUTION.. 


1.20000 
326380 
4.125  00 
1608  00 
37.19283 
55.84400 


1,606  00 
28.09100 


1.38000 


4.407  16 
5.08266 


10,50000 


444  48 


2,00000 
6.00000 


5.254  4( 
22.452.50 
11.40000 


7.45000 


20.90904 


857  36 


550.00 
71399 


....i 


AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN  . 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN    

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION..., 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 


FREDERICK  FEDELI   1400  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP  BOX  727  MEMPHIS  IN  38194' 

DONALD  M  FEHR,  805  THIRD  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10022   

JAMES  H  FERGUSON.  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  #609  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

C  H  FIELDS  600  MARYUND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

THEODORA  FINE   1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 :  AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

CHARLES  L  FISHMAN,  PC    1717  K  STREET  NW  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 : '  CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK 

Do   - STONE  4  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORP 

Do WESTINGHOUSt  ELECTRIC  CORP      

DAVID  M  FITZGERALD  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 GOODYEAR  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

Do  LinON  DATA  SYSTEMS      

REV  MSGR  lAMES  H   15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205 HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  NEW  YORK  STATE 

ALAN  M  FIIZWAIER   176  E  FIRH  STREET  ST  PAUL  MN  55101  BURLINGTON  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

JOHN  J   FLYNN   1125  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 

DAVID  H  FOERSTER   1201  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  

FOOD  RESEARCH  4  ACTION  CENTER   1319  F  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

FOODSERVICE  4  LODGING  INST   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARTI  FORMAN   3471  N  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY   #511  n  LAUDERDALE  FL  33306 

IAMBS  f   FORI   316  PENNSYLVANIA  «Vi    SE    #304  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NANCY  E  FOSTER   180C  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALBERT  A  fOX  IR     1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  FRAHER  810  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

GREGORY  W  FRAZIER  PO  BOX  427  ENGLEWOOD  CO  80151  

FREE  THE  EAGLE  NATIONAL  CITIZENS  LOBBY  PO  BOX  881  CENTERVILLE  VA  22020 

DAVID  W  FREER   1050  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  WESTERN  OIL  AND  GAS  ASSOCIATION.... 

FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIVER  4  KAMPELMAN  SUITE  lOOO  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037.  DIAMOND  DEALERS  CLUB   INC  

ALLYN  M  FRinS  5006  N   34TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207  :  NEW  BEDFORD  SEAFOOD  COUNCIL  INC. 

RICH  FRUCHIERMAN   115  D  STREET  SE   #G8  WASHINGTON  DC  20002    ,.,  .' US  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATIONS  INC 

G  4  CHILDREN  S  COALITION  ROOM  1100  1666  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 I 

KIMBERLY  A  GAMBLE   110  MARYLAND  AVENUE   NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 _ jUS  COMMinEE  FOR  UNICEF 


30000 
4  700  00 
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10,00000 
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6.40000 
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2.02100 
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38500 
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2,80000 


4J9S00 
1.954  52 


2,272.00 


4.410.27 


225.00 


16969 

3.50000 


3,75000 
1.71175 


AMERtSERV.  INC 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES., 

ALLIED  CORP 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY  BROKERS,  INC 


WILLIAM  R  GANSER  IP    4804  FOLSE  DR  METAIRIE  LA  70002 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 


DAVID  MCUNE  GARDINER   330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 , SIERRA  CLUB 

GARDNER  CARION  4  DOUGLAS   1875  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 1  EDWARD  HINES  LUMBER  CO.. 

GARVEY  SCHUBERT  ADAMS  4  BARER   1000  POTOMAC  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 !  COMINCO  AMERICAN,  INC  
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4.83300 
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18.60000  i 
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I  ENERGY  RESOURCES  Of  AUSTRALIA  AND  COUNSELORS  fOR  MANAGEMENT.. 
GTE  SERVCE  CORP 


::=h 


4.12500 


May  7,  1984 
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Receipts 


Expendiluies 


GERALD  M  HOWARD   777  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005        

lAMES  P  HOWELL   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


..1  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  

..I  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES.. 


1.75000  , 
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Emglofa,  ClKiil 


Recnpls 


EtpeiKtiturrs 


Od 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to„ 

to 

Do 


•-i 

--+••■■ 


ENERGY  nSOURCES  Of  AUSTRALIA  AND  COUNSELORS  fOR  MANAGEMENT. 
CIE  SERVICE  CORP 
lAPAN  FISHERIES  ASSOCIATION 
NORANDA  MINING  INC 
NORTHWEST  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 
PACCAR  INC 

PACIfIC  RIM  TRADE  ASSN         .  .. 
TOTEM  OCEAN  TRAILER  EXPRESS,  MC 
I  WASHINGTON  CITIZENS  fOR  WORIO  TMOC 


GAY  RIGHTS  NAIBNAl  LOBBY  INC  !50  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003. 
GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION   \m  BROAOWA*  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

CLAIRE  M  GfOGHEGAN,  415  ?N0  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 ; \  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  fOR  COMPtllTIVE  TElECOMRIUmCATIOdS 

GERARD  BYLER  t  ASSOClAItS,  INC  HOC  17TH  ST    NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _ AK  CHIN  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 


Do 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 


WmUM  C  GBB.  lUO  CONWCnCUT  AVtmjf  NW  #?0I  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  G   GIERY    1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


..*.. 


lAMES  T  GLENN.  840  WASHINGTON  BUIOING  15TH  STREET  i  NEW  YORK  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20flOi(.'.'.'.'"!!!!!!!.'!!l"^,  CSX  CORPORAIKXt 


COLVILLE  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

COMMISSIONED  OfflCERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US  PUBIC  HtAlTH  SfWO 

MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA  TRIBE 

PAPAGO  TRIBE  Of  ARIZONA 

SANIA  CLARA  PUEBLO  .._.. 

TUULIP  TRIBES       

rOODSERVICE  K  LODGliiiG  MSf^ 


I25«  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ;.. 


DONNA  GOID.  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

AlfONSO  J  G0N2AIE;  7981  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 

ROBERT  D  GORDON.  117  C  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  . 
a.mt  B  GOULD  III.  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 
lUIS  L  CRANAOOS  SUITE  400  1725  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 
JAMES  W  GREEN.  i:01  I6TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036, 

DAVID  I  GREENBERG,  I3I1  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PHYLLIS  GREENBERGJR.  14DC  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RANDALL  GRIffIN   1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

TOM  W  GRIFFITH.  SUITE  !00  1448  DUKE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MARYBEIH  GRISWOLD   18:8  L  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  A  GROSS  WAlD  HARKRADER  i  ROSS  1300  I9IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  Mb36.. 

JEROME  GROSSMAN.  11  BEACON  SI  BOSTON  MA  02108   „ 

JOHN  T  GRUPENHOfF  SUITE  306  10,00(1  FALLS  ROAD  POfOIMC  MO  20854 ^ 

Do 

to .„^„„ ._.  

to „„._ "■■ 

to •,,"""•  ' 

HALE  FOUNDATION,  42?  FIRST  STREET  SE   #208  WASHmCTON  DC  20003. '"  ""~^~~~ 

REBECCA  L  HALKIAS,  1850  »  STREET  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „™ 

S£»IIOU«  HAlPtRN,  540  MAOISON  AVENUt.  23RO  fl  NfW  YORK  NY  10022.._ . 

Ob ;; 

to;:z;;!;ii;;;zi~zizz;!™i;!  rr;; ; -•■--■■■•-■•  ~~ 

to 


.....4.^ 


ROBERT  N  HAMPTON  7010  GIRARO  STRfET  MCLEAN  VA  22101  ..   _„   „ 

NOIAN  W  HANCOCK,  1126  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ' 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC  810  18TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        .    . 
DONALD  »  HANES  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   .... 
HANSEN  ENGINE  CORP   14920  MINNETONKA  INDUSTRIAL  ROAO  MINNETONKA  MN  55343 
HELEN  S  HARGADON,  1100  I5TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. .  .     . 

MICHAEL  T  HARRIGAN,  421  KING  STREET,  #214  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314    

LEWIS  B  HASTINGS.  17'6  K  ST    NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GARY  R  HAHAl,  813  ROEDER  ROAO  SUITE  702  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

BOB  HAnOY  ;410  BEVERLY  BOULEVARD,  #3  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90057 

KATHRYN  K)ANN  HAWES  SUITE  702  818  ROEDER  RD  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

JOHN  H  HAWKINS  IR  ,  600  N   18IH  SI  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35291 

BRUCE  R  HAWLEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024  „  1 

BILL  HECHI  499  SOUTH  CAPITOC  STREET  SE,  #501  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 


-r — 

-t — 


to., 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 


M  L  H(ni  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STRfET,  ?OTH  fl  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

STEVEN  B  HELLEM.  605  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ■"' 

THOMAS  R  HENOtRSHOT  SUITE200  8181  PROFESSIONAL  PL  LANOOVER  Ml)  20785  '  ".'"." 

CARa  C  HENDERSON  110  MARYUND  AVE    NE  #101  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

JOHN  B  HENDERSON.  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMOur  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HERRICK  S  SMITH.  100  FEDERAL  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02110 

HILL  SETTS  4  NASH,  1220  I9TH  STREET  NW   am  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ID  HimE   3137  S  14TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA 

H066S  STRAUS  DUN  i  WILDER  1736  NEW  VORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .. 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
Do 


GlEN  0  HOFER,  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  __ 

JOHN  S  HOff   1000  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007     .._  .   .Z" 

LAWRENCE  S  HOfFHEIMER,  SUITE  100  2555  M  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 . . 

HOGAN  &  HARTSON  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .      „„ 

Oc 

Do  

HOILAND  4  KNIGHT  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   SW  WASHINGTON  DC  206m.  "  "'  „"  !."'" 

KAREN  S  HOlLWEG  444  BARKER  ROAD  MICHIGAN  CITY  IN  46360  .        .    „ 

MOSES  0  HOLMES  JR    1201  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALISON  HORTON  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 !_.! i^illZZ-ZL  i  NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  NfW  YORK  STATE  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205 

ANNE  L  HOWARD  ANNE  L  HOWARD  AND  ASSOCIATES  888  17TH  STREET,  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  E»C'2M06..; "    LinLE  SIX  BINGO 


ZX 


PAN  AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  Ca 

'  PASCUA  PUEBLO  BINGO 

I  PASCUA  YAOUI  TRIBE 

PUEBLO  Of  SANOIA  TRIBf 


SHAKOPEE  MDEUAKAUION  SKXiX  COMMUNITY, 

'  STEVEN  H    WHILDEN   P  A 


AMURCON  CORPORATION.. 

BE7TAK  COMPANY 

I  BI-COUNTY  CONSORTIUM.. 

CAC  ASSOCIATES 

DETROIT  t  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DfVELOPMENI,  INC 

INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN  INC 

)OHN  COOLEY  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  fUNO 

NEICO 

POnER  INSTRUMENT  CO   INC _ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN _.... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

UNITED  FEDERATION  POLICE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  lEnEfl  CARRIERS 

ESOP  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA 

AMERiaN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  LEHER  CARRIERS'  ASSN. 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUN-CAIIONS  CORP 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  Of  BLACK  MAYORS 

COUNCIL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD 

AMERICAN  AWDEMY  OF  DERMATOLOGY . 

AMERK:aN  GASTROENTEROLOGICAL  ASSN 

;  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  GASTROINTESTINAL  ENDOSCOPY 
:  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  CANCER  INSTITUTES 
,  COOLEYS  ANEMIA  FOUNOATWN 

:  BALLARD  SPAHR.  ANDREWS  4  INCtRSOlL.";;.'' 

BARON  CANNING  4  CO    INC  (FOR  AMERICAN  CAN  CO) ... 

BARON  CANNING  4  CO,  INC    IFOR   COORDINATION  CflUW 
CAN  AFFAIRS) 

BARON'CANNING  4  CO  ,  INC   IFOR  ELECTRONK;  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN) . 

BARON.CANNING  AND  COMPANY,  INC  (FOR  EMBASSY  OF  INDIA),, 
I  BARON.CANNING  AND  COMPANY  INC  jFOR  REPUBLIC  Of  KOREA).. 

AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS  OF  AMERICA  INC 

OIL,  CHEMICAL  4  ATOMIC  WORKERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION.. 

I  NATKJNAL  CbUNOL  Of  FARMER  C0OPfRATIVES,!!l"!!iIl".- 

;  PHARMACEUTICAl  MANUfACIURERS  ASSN. 

US  OLYMPIC  COMMinEE    „ „ , 

MOTOROLA  INC  

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGlNffRS 

SIERRA  CLUB         

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROFESSIONAL  4  TECHNICAL  ENGINEERS, 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO 

AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

BKKCORP 

BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP 

CONGER  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO     

LOS  ANGELES  RAIDERS 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DSTRCT.. 

US  TOBACCO  CO         

BOEING  COMPANY  

E   BRUCE  HARRISON  CO.  INC  IfOR  NEDA/CAAP) 

PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN„ 

TEXTRON.  INC . 

SMITH  COtLEGf 

LYKES  BROS  STEAMSHIP  CO  INt 

VOUCHTCORP   _ „.._ 

MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TRIBE 

METLAKATLA  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 
MICCOSUKEE  TRIBE  Of  INDIANS  Of  FLORIDA 
NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS.  INC.. 

OGULA  SIOUX  TRIBE  

PUEBLO  DE  COCHIII 


THREE  AFFILIATES  TRIBES  Of  THf  FORT  BfRTHOlD  RtStRVATMN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

SWIDLER  BERLIN  4  STRELOW  (FOR  HOLY  CROSS  HOSPITAL) 

BRA20S  RIVER  HARBOR  NAVIGAIION  DISTRICT 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSN 

COMPUTER  4  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURtRS  1^91 

INTEL  CORPORATWN 

WACKENHUT  CORPORATK* 

NATKINAI  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 
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Employer /Cliwl 


Reaipls 


EipendituiK 


GtRAlD  M  HOWARD   777  UTH  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    - _ NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RtALTORS         

JAMES  P  HOWELL   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .._ '  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

TONY  R  HUSRTA   100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001   NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LEHER  CARRIERS 

STEVEN  D  HUFF   111  EAST  WISCONSIN  AVENUt   #1800  MILWAUKEE  Wl  53202 ■  NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  INST 

ROBERT  R  HUMPHREYS  1915  EYE  SI    NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ARTHRITIS  FOUNDATION  

(X, „ .._ :  HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER 

HARRIET  HUNT  BURGESS  82  2ND  SI  SAN  FRANCISCC  CA  94105 -...  :  TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  UND  „„.„^ 

ROBERT  BRUCE  HUNTER   1801  N  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 , '  AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

RONALD  K  IRUIRI   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW,  #20J  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 JAPANESE  AMERICAN  CITttNS  LEAGLIE 

JOHN  H  INGRAM  NICKERSON  INGRAM  &  ASSOCIATES  INC  1150  !7TH  STREET  NW   #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MASSACHUSEHS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY.. 

INSTITUTE  Of  FOREIGN  BANKERS  SUlIf  303  EAST,  RM   23  200  PARK  AVE   NEW  YORK  NY  10017       , 

INSTITUTE  Of  INTERNATIONAL  CONTAINER  LESSORS,  BEDFORD  CONSULTANTS  BUILDING  BOX  605  BEDFORD  NY  10506 

INSURANCE  ECONOMICS  SOCIETY  01  AMERICA  SUITE  590  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INTLRUKt   INC  2015  SPRING  RD  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521  

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS   1125  17TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ,      _,      ^  ^^■■■■■ 

JOHN  ISAACS    100  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  COUNCIL  FOR  AUVABLE  WORLD.. 

ROY  T  IACOBS£N.  GNAU  CARTER  JACOBS£N  4  ASSOC.  INC  1250  EYE  STRttT.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ;  AMURCON  CORPORATOIN 

fV)  ^ !  BEZTAR  COMPANY    


CAC  ASSOCIATES 

DETROIT  &  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY.. 

GLOBAL  COMMUNICATIONS         

GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  INC 

LINEAR  AIR  MOTORS 

MOVE  DETROIT  FORWARD  FUND 

NETCO -... 

5J ' " " .    „.  _ POnER  INSTRUMENT  CO    INC „„ 


no „ _ PRIMARK  CORPORATION 

nj ■•• ...  _ RJK  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY _ 

Z ■■■' " SAFEKEEPER  SYSTEMS  INC — 

ta ■■■■ SAfLOK  COMPUTORIZED  SECURITY  SYSTEMS.  INC 

kL ~ SANDERS  CORPORATION   _, 

dJ US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY , 

Do "■" URBAN  REVITAL12ATI0N,  INC 

E  A  JAENKfj  AmiMs' MC,l575m  ■st;'NW''S^  230  WtetliNGfON  DC  20665 ^'i^'^}i^°  '!!PSi " 

[)o  „ .„.,....,„ UNIVtRSITY  Or  KANSAS 

MARGO  L  JAMES   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22mZ"Z"ZZZ"ZZ'.Z AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

JAPANESE  AMERiaN  CITIZENS  LEAGUE   1765  SUntR  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94IH ^ ^  ^  ^  v.,„  .v.w.   .r.^r/.r.^., 

T   DFSIRY  lARVIS  5'9  TENNESSEE  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22305 NATIONAL  PARKS  &  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION      

HERBERT  NJAS«R  415  2ND  SI    NEwS^^^^  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  COMPETITIVE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS. „ 

PHILIP  F    JEHLE    1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE     NW    #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  - SMITHKLINE  BECKMAN  CORP 

KEMPTON  B   JENKINS  SUITE  702  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ARMCO,  INC  - - 

CALVIN  P  lOHNSON  HOFFHEIMER  4  JOHNSON  2555  M  ST    NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 „ COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP -.. 

JOHN  D  lOHNSON  SUITE  1014  900  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 WISER  PERMANENTE  MEDICAL  GROUP - 

L  WAYNE  JOHNSON  PO  BOX  7000 C  TEXARKANA  IX  75501      ^  „„... , „. ,  v;i,;ii 

NICHOLAS  JOHNSON  BOX  1876  IOWA  CITY  lA  52244     ,  NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  LOBBY 

THOMAS  G  JOHNSON  ONE  SHELL  PLAZA   #4868  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001 i  SHELL  OIL  COMPANY „ 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS  444  N  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 1  ,^;v„;,-.v.7~™ 

JONES  4  WINBURN  SUITE  1040  1101  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

BEVERLV  E   JONES   114  3RD  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ._ AMERICAN  INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  ASSN „. 

Do ...„ ASHLAND  OIL  INC    ™ 

RANDALL  T   JONES   1030  15TH  ST ,  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20()06 NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES .„ -... 

THEODORE  L   JONES  3081  TEDDY  DR  BATON  ROUGE  LA  70896 _......_ HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO „ — 

Do INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTICUT  , 


1,75000 
102988 
4.856  18 
2,00000 
135000 
17500 
1.71000 


5114 


33  72500 


2.40000 
7.50000 
23.24150 


16.00000 
9.17160 


57500 

6000 

2.196  00 

4,80000 

16.26094 


JACK  C  JORGENSEN  6534  SPRING  VALLEY  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22312 !  CITY  OF  ROSEWELl  NM,  TOWN  OF  WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH,  NC 

CONNIE  KAGAN  2622  N  MILITARY  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 „ '  NEAVS         

LAUREL  B  KAMSN  SUITE  702  1700  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

KEIKI  KEHOE   218  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  . ,  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE ,       

CANDACE  KELLER  624  9TH  ST    NW  7TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 .._ GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

DONALD  W  KELLER  601  lEFFERSON   #3800  HOUSTON  TX  77002         QUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY _ 

PAUL  J  KELLEY   2727  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVE   PHOENIX  AZ  85004 -., U-HAUL  INTL,  INC 

BRIAN  F  KELLY   1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  SUITE  802  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

KEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO   120  SOUTH  LASALLE  STREET  CHICAGO  IL  60603 — 

KILGORE  4  KILGORE   INC   1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG  DALLAS  TX  75202 „ I  OEMINEX  US  OIL  CO _ — 

Do TEXASGULF,  INC - 

JANIS  A  KINNEY  BLUM  S  NASH  1015  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MERCK  S  CO    INC - 

Do  TWIN  COAST  NEWSPAPERS  INC - 

RALPH  W  KinLE   1620  EYE  ST    NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO — 

MARK  KLIINMAN   BOX  300  4200  WISCONSIN  AVE     NW   SUITE  106  WASHINGTON  K  20016 _ - •. -; 

DIANE  E   KOOKEN   1800  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 BANKAMERICA  CORPORATION 

THOMAS  G  KRAJEWSKI  SUITE  1100  1828  L  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ COOPERATIVE  LEGAUE  OF  THE  USA^     ,,u^„  ,^„„;,;;-  irV.T-.^;^- 

KRIVIT  4  KRIVIT   50  E  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  _ CITY  OF  ST  PETERSBURG  OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.. 

JAMES  S  KRZYMINSKI   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  

PHILIP  KUGIER   11  DUPONT  CIRCLE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ !  AMERICAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS 

JEFFREY  KURZWEIL  HILL  BEHS  S  NASH  1220  19TH  ST    NW  SUITE  302  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 MARRIOn  CORPORATION _.... 

LABOR  BUREAU  INC    SUITE  501  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — — - 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMITTEE  INC,  100  INDIANA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - - - 

ERIC  T   LAITY   1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG  DALLAS  TX  75202  '  DEMINEX  US  OIL  CO - - 

Do  TEXASGULF,  INC _ 

DAVID  R  UMBERT   1030  15TH  ST    NW  SUITE  964  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN „ 

STEPHEN  L   LANDE   MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATES  LTD   1155  15TH  STREET  NW,  #811  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 INVESTMENT  COUNCIL  OF  PANAMA „ 

DAVID  W  LANDSIDLE   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW   #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 PFIZER  INC  .^. - 

LANE  4  EDSON  PC    2300  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     '  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ENERGY  SERVICE  COS 

LANE  4  MinENDORF   1750  K  STREET  NW   #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS  GROUP   ^ 

LARKIN  MCCARTHY  NOEL  4  TALK   1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 ; AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO 

WILLIAM  L  LARSEN   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW   #415  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 


soooo 

25000 
1,50000 


2.40000 
7.50000 
7.237  61 
15.12068 
972.00 


47  45 


79104 
7,061  53 
1,000  00 

60000 
6.000  00 
15.500.00 


134  50 


25209 


ssoo 


500  00  I 
24.106  90 
12.000.00 

10000 


1.750.00 
3.09375 


4.05000 
1.80000 


40128 
3.29999 


5.000.00 


2300 


USOOO 


340  OO 

oust 

937.» 


968J0 


lOHN  LASTER   1900  M  STREET  NW   #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     SAVE  OUR  CHILDREN  S  SECURITY.  .^..^^j;^™™.... 

DENNIS  LAVALLEE   1016  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PLUMBING-HEATING-COOUNG  CONTWOOB.- 

GEORGE  H  LAWRENCE   1515  WILSON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN  __ ~. 

ELIZABETH  LAWSON  1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US    1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - — 

ROBERT  f   LEDERER   1250  1  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN .... 

DAVID  A  lEFf   444  NORTH  aPITOL  WASHINGTON  DC  20001        JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS — 

KAYE  CONNIFF  LEONARD  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 POTLATCH  CORPORATION    

LLOYD  LEONARD   1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036         LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

DALE  LESTINA   1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN    _..- 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMINGTON  4  MARTIN  SUITE  1001  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 DON  LANGENEGGER  FT  Al  

MORRIS  I  LEVIN   1050  17TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036     ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

JAMES  f   LEVY  5301  TRENHOLM  ROAO  COLUMBIA  SC  29260  DENTAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES,  INC 

LEWIS  4  RICE   SUITE  MOO  611  OLIVE  ST  ST  LOUIS  MO  63101 ......._ „ i  ST  LOUIS  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSN „ - 

JOHN  F   LEWIS  BOX  10023  1665  N   «TH  STREET   #6  COLS  OH  43201 A5R  INC   LMMCA 

IIPSEN  HAMBERGER  WHIUEN  4  HAMBERGER  SUITE  800  1725  DESALES  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 GPU  SERVICES  CORPORATION   ^ ..„...„ ^^- 

DAVID  A  LITVIN  SUITE  600  1001  ;2ND  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  lOHIO,! ....- 

WILLIAM  E   LONG  ONE  NATIONWIDE  PLAZA  COLUMBUS  OH  43216   NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  

CHARLES  M  LOVELESS   1625  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  4  MUNIOPAL  EMPIOYEES. 

CHARLES  EMMET  LUCEY  MCDERMOn  WILL  4  EMERY  1850  K  STREET,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 CATHOLIC  PRESS  ASSN  

LUMAN  4  SCHOOR   1030  15TH  ST    NW   #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 BURNS  4  ROE   INC  „,„^„  ■,,,  ^„„^,„„„„ 

Do  „..^ NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

lERRY  R  LYMAN   1 1300  ROCKVILLE  PIKE  ROCKVILLE  MD  20852 '..'...'...'. '..'. — RKO  GENERAL  INC  „,„ 

JAMES  LYON  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  .._ - i  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE _ - 

WILLIAM  T   LYONS  SUITE  700  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - CIBA  GEIGY  CORP  .- - 

KATHERINE  MAGRAW    100  MARYLAND  AVENUE    NF  WASHINGTON  OC  20002     „ PEACE  POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMIHEE - 

MICHAEL  MAHDESIAN   1514  UTH  STREET  NW   #306  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 j  ARMENIAN  NATIONAL  COMMIOEE 

lAMES  TIMOTHY  MAHONEV   330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 - '  SIERRA  CLUB  


9.64300 

9.00000 
9.000  00 
5.00000 


24,10690 
9.972.42 


1.S48.CS 


13SD0 
1500 


1.218.29 
21.499.91 
21.4)9.91 
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6.93800 


65000 
45000 


23.47040 


33713 


33851 
23.470.40 


50000 
800  00 
2.395  36  , 
31.371 13 

■■■■2.'343,60' ' 
9000 
3.981  66 
2.535  00 


2.50000 


1.20765 


262  50 
9.360.00 
9.20538 


5350 

73  00 
31,371.13 


55  85 
19600 


ni.3S 


107  31 

1.48157 

346il 


4,409  00 
2.877  78  , 
4.16000 
8.351  25  1 


3.254  00 
76977 
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IDAJOR  ItAGU!  BASfBAll  PWYERS  «SN  805  rHIRO  AVfNUE  NEW  YOdK  NY  10022.. 

PtIiR  I  MANQONE   1319  F  STREET  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

DOtlAlD  W   MANN,  210  THE  PIA/A  lEANECK  NJ  07666  

MIITON  C  MAPES  SUITE  109  110  MARYIANO  AvE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

PATRIOA  MARREY  SUITE  J05  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  R  MARRLEY   10880  WIlSHIRE  BOULEVARD  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90024 

RONALD  ANTHONY  MARKS   1121  N  ARLINGTON  BLVD    #!10  ARLINGTON  VA  22209... 

PEGGY  L  MARTIN,  '77  UTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O05     

STEVEN  A  MARTINDALE   5053  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IIM  MAIHESON,  218  D  ST  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO3 _ 

COLIN  D  MATHEWS.  1101  CONWCTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


.......(..... 


VOIUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERICA.. 

NEGATIVE  POPULATION  GROWTH  INC     

,  NATIONAL  PtACE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN .'.. 

I  UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

WHinARER  CORPORATION   „ „ 


""itEEEz: 


E:n::: 


.-,♦" 


MAUN  GREEN  HAYES  SIMON  XWANNESON  i  BREHL  332  HAMM  BUILDING  ST  PAUL  MN  55102 

SAMUEL  L  MAURY,  SUITE  402  1823  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

H  WESLEY  MCADEN,  SUITE  424  1155  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLIE  MCBRIDE  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1717  K  STREET.  NW.  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

Do 

MARTHA  MCCABE.  1828  L  ST.  NW  SUITE  1100  WASHINGTON  DC* 20036 

JULIE  P  MCCAHILL,  SUITE  715  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

A  R  MCCAMMON,  501  UNION  ST    #506  NASHVILLE  TN  37219 

LAW  OFFICES  Of  R  C  MCCANOLESS.  1707  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  . 

Do    

Do  

JAMES  W  MCCARTHY   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CATHY  MaHAREN.  SUITE  610  1200  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

JOHN  A  MCCOMB.  330  PfNNSYLVANlA  AVE ,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ 

lOWll  L  MCCOMIIICR.  218  0  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 „ 

JACK  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES  SUITE  6IC  1120  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JACR  MCDONALD,  1120  20TH  STREET  NW  #610  WASHINGTOfJ  DC  20036 _ _.. 

NORRIS  MCDONALD  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

ROBERT  MCINTYRE,  ROOM  200  2020  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

MICHAEL  R  MCLEOD  BARNEH  S  KMk  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do  

Do „ 

Do  

JANE  P1ERS0N  «CMICHA£l.  1325  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 1 

MCNAiR  GLENN  KONDUROS  COftLEY  SINGLETARY  PORTER  i.  DIBBLE.  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  4  MCPHERSON  1600  GENESSEE  #710  RANSAS  CITV  RS  66117 

WSEPH  F  MEADOW   7100  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  COLLEGE  PARR  MD  20740 ,..'.._.. 

NANINE  MEIRLUOHN.  1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 i 

CHARLES  I  MiCOlEAU  ONE  CANAL  PIA2A  PORTUNO  ME  04112 

MIL8ANR  TWEED  HAOIEY  t  MCaOY  1825  EYE  STREET  NW.  #900  WASWNGTOH  X  20006, 

FRED  MILIAR  218  0  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003       

aiNTON  R  MILLER  5001  SEMINARY  ROAD,  #1330  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223H , 

JOHN  R  MILLER,  1750  MIDLAND  BUILDING  CLEVELAND  OH  44115    . 

TERRENCE  W  MODGLIN,  2C01  S  ST    NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

FRANCIS  B  MOORE,  3003  BUHERFIELD  ROAD  OAR  BROOK  IL  60521  _. _... 

(WELL  A  MOORE   8637  WINIHROP  DRIVE  ALEXANDHIA  VA  22307 „ 

TIMOTHY  X  MOODE-  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

MORGAN  LEWIS  i.  BOCKIUS  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  E   MOSS.  SUITE  500  1859  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ ,.. 

MOSS  MCGEE  S  BELIMON   122  C  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO1 X 

Do     ; _, 

Do „„ 

THOMAS  MOSTOWY.  201  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE.  Nf   #319  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

MOTORCYCLE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  INC  1235  lEFF  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MUDGE  ROSE  GUTHRIE  ALEXANDER  4  FERNDON  2121  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037.. 
DANIEL  )  MUNOY  315  16IH  ST    NW   #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PATRICIA  MUN02  323  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003. 

MURPHY  MOTOR  FREIGHT  LINES  INC  PO  BOX  43640  ST  PAUL  MN  55164 

RICHARD  t  MURPHY   2020  R  ST    NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ROSEMARY  GRIFFIN  MURRAY,  SUITE  901  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BERNARD  NASH.  1015  18TH  ST    NW  SUITE  408  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

Do  

Do 

NATA.  SUITE  1200  1000  CONNtCTK;UT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ; 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  FOR  ANIMAL  LEGISLATK)N  PO  BOX  77012  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ENERGY  SERVICE  COMPANIES  2330  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003?  1.       ".    ' 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  U  S .  15TH  i  M  STS ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005       ..     I 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LEHER  CARRIERS,  100  INDIANA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PIUMBINGHEATING  COOLING  CONTRACTORS.  1016  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  00  20036... l 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS   777  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  fEDERAl  EMPLOYEES  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0i||36..; 

NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  LOBBY  P 0  BOX  1876  IOWA  CITY  lA  52244 

NATIONAL  riEAN  AIR  COALITION,  INC,  530  7TH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  .    ..™. .„ 

i.  'J  >.  •     BAN  HANDGUNS,  100  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002  

vv  :   ■-  v;-  REPRESSIVE  LEGISLATION  201  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 ,. 

VV.S--  4CII0N  fOUNDATION  INC,  2101  L  STREET  NW  SUITE  906  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

,lSlii  Of  FARMER  COOPERATIVES  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „. 

:  lCATION  ASSN   1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 
MX-mK  UMIIY  PLANNING  4  REPROOUCUVE  HEALTH  ASSN   INC    1110  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW   #1210  WASHINGTON 

OC  ■'0005 
NATIONAL  FEDERATK)N  OF  BUSINESS  i  PROfESSlONAl  WOMENS  CLUBS  2012  MASSACHUStns  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON 

DC  20036 
NATIONAL  fEDf RATION  Of  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT  UNIONS  577  SIXTH  STREET  BROORLYN  NY  11215. ..    .    .. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  LCENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES,  PO  BOX  11038  DURHAM  NC  27703   _. 


32500 

'!.'2560O 
1.593.00 


.  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS „.... _. 

,,  ICELANDAIR 

'  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE _., 

,:  VINSON  &  EIRINS  (FOR  METHODIST  HOSPITAL) _ , 

,1  VINSON  i  EIRINS  (FOR  NORTHVILLE  INDUSTRIES) „., 

,'  VINSON  S  ELRINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COtHPAHY) _ _, 

MURPHY  MOTOR  FREIGHT  LINES,  INC _ „ . 

,1  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE .'. _. 

J  G  BOSWELLCO _ _. 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.. 

,'  STONE  4  WEBSTER  ENGINEERING  CORP 

;  WESTINGHOOSE  ELECTRIC  CORP „ ...^.. 

I  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA _„ „...„.„.. 

,  MEAD  CORPORATWN _„..„.. „ 

I  lENNESSft  RAILROAD  ASSOCIATION :„... 

'  MILLER  &  SCHROEDER  MUNICIPALS  INC _ '.. 

TRANSAMERICA  CORPORATION _ 

j  TRANSAMERICA  INTERWAY  CORP. .^ « _.. 

:  AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 

UNITED  EGG  PROOUCERS _ „ .„ 

SIERRA  CLUB .„ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE _ 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

JACR  MCDONALD  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO) 1., 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE _ ' 

CITIZENS  FOR  TAX  JUSTICE _ 

CHICAGO  BOARD  Of  TRADE ._ „....._ . 

'DAIRYMEN,  INC „ , „ „ 

■  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORTERS  ASSN _ 

UNITED  EGG  PROOUCERS .._ 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

BRISTOL  MYERS  CO 

MISSOURI  ARKANSAS  BASINS  FLOOD  CONTROL  i  CONSERVATBN  ASSN 

UNITED  ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS  INC 

AMERK:AN  fed  of  state  county  4  municipal  EMPIOYEES. 

ANDREW  L  LUI  AND  ASPEN  TECHNOLOGY,  INC 

■  CLAYMARR  CORPORATION   

:  ENVIRONMENTAL  P01K:y  INSTITUTl ; 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  FEDERATION  : r..... 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  lOHIOj _^ 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING „. 

'  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC     „.... ..„ : - 

;  LOCKHEED  CORP .™__ 

'  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS .- .. . 

I  CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO _. 

1  AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO .'. . 

:  NATIONAL  BANKERS  ASSN   :. 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOUNDATION.  WC - 

NATIONAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  4  FINANCE  COW>„ 

HALT  INC  


65.41 


100  OO 

■i6,80o'do 

4.30000 

17.40000 

2.50000 

275  00 


3.213(3 


19653 
10025 


9.40S77 


3.06990 


3.000.00 


1.00000 


7,50000 
3.00000' 


4.84500 

64247 

20,000.00 


-t 


BASIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  COOPERATIVE  .., 

:  BUILDING  S  CONSTRUSTION  TRADES  DEPT..  Afl-OO 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSERVATION  COUNOl 

SERVICE  EMPIOYEES  INTL  UNWN,  AFL-dO'.''l'I!.'I.T.r.', 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC ...„ 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO    

MERCK  i  CO .  INC ,..- 


N»' 
Ni' 
Nl' 
Ni" 
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NA' 

:'S1 

Ni' 

'"Si 

\y 

.  \i 

^A' 

■  \'- 

NJ' 

S^ 

Ni' 

sa 

NA' 

."NA 

"UCTS  ASSN.  1619  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

-    -    ;-■  -NANCINC  ASSN,  PO  BOX  946  HOLLY  HILL  FL  32017  ..„.4 

•  -    :     riJTiON  PO  BOX  13365  LAS  VEGAS  NV  89112 1 ., 

:   ■   :   :    -v-     :woaigN   SUITE  409  110  MARYLAND  AVE     NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 ; 

;      •  ;     ^    ■  AMERICA  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 , 

-;.-..'•.    .i.TiON,  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW   «8G  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .    .. 

,»4L  lLTTER  CARRIERS  ASSN  SUITE  100  1448  DUKE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

:i:D  WASTES  MANAGEMENT  ASSN  SUITE  930  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -.., 

Ni'ioNA,  TAXPAYERS  UNION  325  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    St  WASHINGTON  DC  2OO03 „. 

NATIONAt  fIDUR  ASSOOATION   INC    120  RENTUCRY  AVE    LEXINGTON  RY  40502 ^. 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  FEDERAIWN  1 1319  SUNSET  HILLS  RD  RE STON  VA  22090         „j„.. _ 

NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSN  SUITE  1202  955  L  ENFANT  PlAi'A  NORTH  SW  VKASHIIIGTOtl  K  200il 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .     

E  CaEnt  NELSON  SUITE  540  8401  CORPORATE  DRIVE  LANOOVER  MD  20785  .. .  „    _ 

A  S  NfMIR  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  1230  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  _i 

FREDERICR  H  NESSm   100  INDIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  _..™  J 

NEW  YORR  SHIPPENG  ASSN    INC ,  80  BROAD  STREET   I2TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

W  F  NICHOLAS,  69  CANNON  STREET  LONDON  £  C4  ENGLAND  „.. 

NICRERSON  INGRAM  4  ASSOCIATES  INC.  923  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S.... 

Do  _        _    

D>. 
Do 
Do 
WILLIAM  W  NCRERSON  BRAND  LOWELL  NICRERSON  4  DOLE  923  15TH  STREET,  NW  WAStflNGTW  DC  201105 . 
GLENN  NISHIMURA  1314  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  .  . 


AMERICAN  SUBCONTRAOORS  ASSN 

■  BRAZILIAN  SUGAR  4  ALCOHOt  INSTITUTE  .„...„„„ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LEHER  CARRIERS  ,._ 

NEW  YORR  SHIPPING  ASSN    INC - -, 

LONDON  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.... 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  ASSN    

MASSACHUSEm  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY.., 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSIT  DISTRICT  _, 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT .._.., 

SYSTEMS  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY  INC    _., 

FEDERAl  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  ASSN , 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA 


227  4S 
6.31147 


1.55651 
L51846 

i?b.o6 


2.062  50 
1,362  50  V 

25000 
11.29632 
1.43100 


2,«S161 


1.15O0O 
10.30074 
1,05000 
1.717  50  [ 
283  84  I 
1,80000 


5275 


2.387  00 


4.00000 
1.00000 
1.50000 

■"Tsm'm 

7,893  03 
30.000  00 . 

5.55000  \ 
16.000  00 


D.ODO'Ob 


1.54000 
17442 
698  35 
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1.00090 


20250 

45000 

27.72445 

360.403,35 

1.90832 


2.34700 

^248  94"! 


7.54745 
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"iiOHJ'H 


107  94 

45000 

70,357  35 

196,819  84 

1908  32 

124,370  53 

3.57200 

26,71792 


1.883  50 
31.22700  I 
26.80349 
46.17334 
313.27100 

172,13500 


2.«0OQ0 

13.27500 

10000 

"■69,64403 
110.86414 
26.767  85 
15.435.00 


14.38415 
25.30600 


25.37200 

4.957.17300 

1,200  00 

64.50000 

7.851  51 


10.19651 
34,424  00 
9.304  10 
46.17334 
799  00 

22.37997 


2,00000 
13,27500 


98,203  22 
92  955  09 
11.227  62 
15.055  OO 


16.82992 
25.30600 


17.71100 
1.171.767  75 


11JS6.6I 


9.97S0O 


1.482  46 
2.439  60 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  511  2ND  ST  Ni  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 mnDCT.Tt  «.tiioai  ri^  ASWIATinNOf  AMfRICA 

NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  RNOX  4  ELLIOH   1140  19TH  ST    NW   #600  WASHING'ON  OC  20036 INTERSTATE^NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERKA., 

ocoNNOR  4  HANNAN,  1919  PfNNSYLVANlA  AVE  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  2(joo6:::::;:::::;::;:;:::zi':.-:-"""i.'.""  ^fpf^"(-|jRXD?R  munctal\Tnc,  ,;:,;::;r.:; 
lOHN  b"  oDAY  SUITE  590 1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  K20TO:::::::::::::::":i:":ir::::::::::    ''j.^TrAS^^nrpfAVN'SrXXTKS" 

JAMES  W  ODONNELL   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE   NW   #950  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ~ JSf  o?rf   A«Tnf  AHFR  

TERRI  0  GRADY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVfNUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ™ Sa  ™a    HRnTHFRHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS 

BARILEY  OHARA,  25  LOUISIANA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ S  n  ToMPANY  Of  CAI  IfORNIA  

PATRICIA  M  OTOOLE   461  S  B0YL5I0N  SI   LOS  ANGELES  CA  90017 - St  «imK?Wiati™  

Ntll  H  OFFEN  1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - Siin  rnNiRni   iNf        

CHARLES  I  ORASIN  810  18TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ^mK  t«PCf«  m  """■' 

MICHEL  ORBAN   125  BROAD  STREET  39TH  PI   NEW  YORR  NY  10004 Sn  mrn  MAvnR^  AWN -" 

LAW  OFFICES  Of  JOSE  SUITE  610  1101  14IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 PUtRIO  RICO  MAVORS  ASSN „..., 

OVIRSEAS  fDUCAIION  ASSOCIATION   12G1  16TH  SIREfl  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ~ ' iiT  MiniRnmrs  

RONALD  C  PADDOCK  S  COMPANY  S655  N  ORACLi  ROAD   #106  TUCSON  A2  85105 «Jui?f  fMPinvFF<;  INfrilNION'Afroft  aii 

MRI  P4LASI   sum  200  2020  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         ,  ,  ?EKm?NTAI  mi imNSTmm  

ANDRfW  PALMER   216  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .  ™^  v^  •,,;»iV M  oa«oc  aSL      "*'""'"- 

GERARD  PAUL  PANARO  WEBSTER  4  CHAMBERLAIN  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 ~ ?™,rrS^lcmi^   

FRED  PANZER  1875  EYE  SI    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .- - ™BACCU  INblHUit. 


30,30000 
2.152501.. 


30J0000 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE 

'.mik^ZZ^IZZZZSIZZZIZ.Z^..ZL  national  assn  of  retired  federal  employees.. 


..1.. 


2.00000  j 

2.00000  1 

562  50 


11500 
188  30 


1.00000  1 
3713.00 


1.00000  .. 

■  s'ljoo'-od'' 

48588  , 
374  00,. 
10000 


HARRIET  PARCEILS  218  D  SI    Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

lUDY  E   PARR,  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036..         am  S  FFD  m  GOV  RNMFNT  FMPlOYEfS 

KIMBERLY  C  PARRER,  1325  MASSACHUSEnS  AVf    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 fSS^yio^H  (c  AriON  rfNTFR  " 

SARA  LYNN  PARKER,  1319  F  SI  NW  SUITE  50C  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 L^MiNri™  riv  m  m  

PRUDENCE  H  PARRS   1100  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 _ ~ SKllRWlflTFR  CARRIERS  ASSii "'" 

REN  PARMELEE   1448  DURE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  ^  .,        „ - cm  antaii  nf  OMAN  

PATON  BOGGS  4  BLOW,  SUITE  800  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 Sr„  p  A<;wiAIf\  Pr    -FOR  M  A  N  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORPl 

^. Uf^K rS^6f!/?Ka£^s^&0N ST : NW vvASHiNGTc^Dc 26do7:zz::  ^^^^^,^^:^=, 

PEAB«Y  UMBERT  4  MEYERS,  1150  a)NNECTlCUTAVENUE:NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^l^EZ^IZ::::.;:...:...     eROADCW  MUSIt,  INC^^  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  USERSZZ: 
*  "IZZ""!!""ZZZ"" NATIONAL  MASS  RETAILING  INSTITUTE 

PEACE  POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMinEE   100  MARYLANDAVENUENE  WASHINGTON  ■DC"S21"":.":1"."11..~ 'uiiAiiAN  SlirAR  PIANTFRS' /L<KN " 

ELIN  PEIIZ   1511  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ~—r- : i  HAWAIIAN  SUIjAK  Kmn I tm  AMN , 

PENSION  RIGHTS  CENTER   1346  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^-^. ._^.,.,^.... ■ - VMCBirAH  rnii fff  OF  NFiiRnpSVI^HhPHARMAmOGY "' 

PERIIO  DUERR  4  PINCO  PC,  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AM  RCAN  CO  LKE  0   NfUROPSYCHOPHARMACOlOGY 

EDMUND  J  PERRET  II     1400  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005,      ^^^^ -• ?K|  iNiJIRlK  rnRPORATION   

DEBORAH  M  PHILLIPS  SUITE  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 KN TOL  'NS™EN'  C0™« 


9.80000 
3.757  42  I 

mis'! 

8.884  00 
1.205  00 


'^SC^vmr^m^^^>^m^^^i^m'":''~::::::.z"z^^ 


360.00 

3.941 00 

36000 

"'"mod] 

'75fl"6d; 

1.78389 


39762 


5000 

37M 
3100 


ii900 


15700 

3600 

700 

3.349,53 

81345 

25.00 
74609 


PIERSON  BALL  4  OOWO 
Do.., 
Do,, 
Oo„, 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do 


1200  18TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  PEDIATRICS, 

ASPEN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

COMMUNITV  PSYCHIATRIC  CENTERS .-. 

DAY  TRUST    

GENENTECH  

GENERAL  TIRE  S  RUBBER  COMPANY 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  SOCIETY  Of  AMERCA.. 
ORLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 


PIERSON  SEMMES  CROIIUS  4  fINLEY   1054  31ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 ,.,  , ;„„  ivtv„v,uv„w W- 'inKVc  dam  am  it  »i 

STUART  F  PIERSON  VERNER  LIIPFERI  BERNHARD,  4  MCPHERSON  1660  L  ST ,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 PAN  AM  ET  AL 

PINEAPPLE  GROWERS  ASSN  Of  HAWAIL_PO  m3829.HONqLyLlJ  F^  %813^^,^^^^................^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  PUBLISHERS'WSS" 


RONALD  L  PLES5ER  BLUM  4  NASH  I0I5  18TH  ST    NW,  #408 

Do  - 

Do  • 

RICHARD  J  POLLACK  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

RATE  POMERANCE,  530  7IH  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 —. 

POPULATION  RESOURCE  CENTER,  INC,  622  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORR  NY  10017 

PORT  OF  SEAmt,  PO  BOX  1209  SEAHLE  WA  98111  ....™v^™AV 

POWELL  GOLDSTEIN  FRAZER  &  MURPHY.  SUITE  1050  1110  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do _ -..., M —.. ,.^......~ 

Do      "'" 


TWIN  COASTS  NEWSPAPER  INC 
VIDEOTEX  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION ., 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN „.. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 


WOODRUFF  M  PRICE  840  WASHINGTON  BIDG  15TH  ST  &  NEW  YORR  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PROJECT  ADVISORY  GROUP   1029  VERMONT  AVE    NW  SUITE  860  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PROTECT  THE  INNOCENT  INC    451  SOUTH  INDIANA  STREET  MOORESVILLE  IN  46158 

PUBLIC  SECURITIES  ASSN  ONE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORR  NY  10048 

OUINTANA  REFINERY  COMPANY  PO  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

RAGAN  4  MASON  900  UTH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 • ~ 

CRAIG  I  RANCOURT  SUITE  503  1825  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  bc"2(J6»""!"!!!"!i:!";i;i;." 

ROBERT  RANDALL  PO  BOX  23691  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ,. 

CAROL  RANOLtS  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 -.• 

ROBERT  A  RAPOZA  SUITE  8G  1016  16TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

EILER  C    RAVNHOLT    723  INVESTMENT  BLDG   WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

REASONER  DAVIS  4  VINSON  888  17TH  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „„,;  •-■•ix/A-c 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMER,  INC  888  SEVENTH  AVENUE   9TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10106. 

PAULINE  B  BEEPING,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

RfID  4  PRIEST,  nil  19IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 AMER  MN  EXPRESS  CO 


COALITION  FOR  COMPETITION .;^^^.. 

COALITION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  THROUGH  EXPORTS.. 

HAYES  MICROCOMPUTER  PRODUCT,  INC 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

CSX  CORPORATION 


'  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  00 

BECHTELCORP - - 

CURTISS  WRIGHT  CORP  ~ — 

GOVERNMENT  OF  BERMUDA , 

GULF  OIL  CORP  - - 

NATIONAL  BULK  CARRIERS  INC 

RJ  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

RJ  REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES  INC  

SEA  LAND  INDUSTRIES  INC     ~ ...... 

SECURITY  PACIFIC  LEASING  CORPORATION 

SECURITY  PACIfIC  NATL  BANK  

STIMSON  LUMBER  CO  4  MILLER  REDWOOD  CO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  CtASSIFIfO  SCHOOL  EMPIOYEES 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

NATIONAL  RURAL  HOUSING  COALITION 

HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  PLANTERS   ASSN 

.1  ACACIA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO , — 

iNfW  YORR  SHIPPING  ASSN  , 


3315' 
15.00000  I 
3.00000 
9900 
9.51223 
10.844.40 

"6.re5.89 
82508 


1020 


4J47i8 


24.70 


621.64 


8.434.00 

500.00 

1.858.00 
3JI0000 


866.261 00  ! 

i.oo6'odl 

22.49999 

idiio'oo 

4.00000 
4,50000 


8.10 

575  77 

186  00. 

28192 

133.15100 


20.000.00 


3.000«) 
9.60072 


20.2S 


■"iMoTi 

""T3b43 


1.50000 

8,589  35; 

50000  i  244  00 

5.000,00  i 

7.200.00 1  7.20000 


Do, 

NOOLEY  REiNHWRF'NiMLEY'RS^^  

ROBIN  ALAN  RHODES   SUITE  350  200C  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O6 

GRACE  ELLEN  RICE   60C  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  -■.---■ 

DOUGLAS  B  RICHARDSON,  2001  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW   #100  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

STARR  RITCHIE   2101  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

ROBERT  ROACH  218  D  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  „,;  v-^iv 

QUINCY  ROOGERS  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  SUITE  320  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JAMES  A  ROGERS  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
lAMES  T  ROGERS  311  FIRST  STREET  NW 


FRED  T  FRANZIA  JOHN  G  FRANZIA  4  JOSEPH  S,  fRANZIA 

KAMEHAMEH  SCHOOLS  BERNICE  P  BISHOP  ESTATE 

IVELOBIND,  INC    

RURAL  BUILDERS  COUNCIL  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

NATIONAL  PARKING  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

GEORESEARCH  INC  

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST       

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE..., 
I  GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION, 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 


wwhSnYjooSiz :.,..::;::zz:zz::z:z:z.:: ><mmmimm^% 


AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 


SL^s"^l^l^^lf!^lrr^Sl^To^r;s^f'°^"'^^^ 

ROPES  4  GRAY,  SUITE  700  1001  22NO  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 ~... -... 

Do       """"""""'""""""""',,'" '■ 

MARK  ROTH   100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOOOI 

WILLIAM  C  ROUNTREE  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037      ,,  .^   ... 
IRIC  M  RUBIN,  RUBIN  WINSTON  4  DIERCKS  1730  M  ST    NW   #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GLORIA  CATANEO  RUDMAN  SUITE  801  444  N  CAPITOL  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000 ZZ 

ROBERT  C  RUPPERI   1660  L  STREET  NW   #901  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RANDALL  M  RUSSELL   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lOSEPH  RYAN  SUITE  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


AMHERST  COLLEGE   WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  4  INDUSTRIAL  CORP  OF  BOSTON 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LEHER  CARRIERS 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO)  ,     ,.,,^ 

COMMISSONER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  STATE  Of  NEW  MEXK»... 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 
GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION  


11188 
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nroiRirjlMW  m  hvlnairfiial  Filma 


t.«ni»^  ri.^ 
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nrfl»ni7atinn  nt  Indivirtml  Ftlino 


Emolovei  Client 


Receipts 


Eipendituies 


11188 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  7,  1984 


Ofgam/alini  or  Indivdiul  Filing 


Emplaiitc/OKiil 


Recapis 


EipoKMurcs 


WIUIAM  SAMUtl   \m  «  SI    NW  SUIU  1101  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

tma  W  SANFOKO  BAKER  i  HOSTEIUR  818  CONNECIICUI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  30006 

DONAID  f  SANTA«tUI.  SUITE  'W  2033  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _.. 


to., 
to. 
to 


JOHN  S  SATAGAJ   1250  I  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005     

THOKAS  J  SCANION  3248  IWSPfCT  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

MAW  I  SCHAFFER,  ASHCRAR  S  GEREl  2000  I  STREET  NW.  #700  WASWHCTW  K  20036.. 

HAOOID  A  SCHAIIBERUR   1750  NEW  YORH  AVE  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WIUIAM  T  SCHAPAUGH   1030  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

fORtST  S  SCHMEtING   1515  WILSON  BlVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

HARK  L  SCHNEIDER  1001  22ND  STREET  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20037      . . .  

WILLIAM  B  SCHULTZ  SUITE  700  2000  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


NATIOHAl  TREASURY  EMF>lOyEES  UNION 

SOOETY  Of  PROFESSIONAL  MURNALISTS  SIGMA  DELTA  CM.. 

EMPRESA  BRASaEIRA  OE  AERONAUTICA.  SA. 

PAOflC  AGRIOILTURAl  SERVICES  INC 

SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL         

STURM.  RUGfR  COMPANY  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN... 
J  ARMANDO  8ERMUDE2 


SCHWABE  WILLIAMSON  WYAH  MOORE  S  ROBERTS.  SUITE  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST   NW  WASHINCfWi  DC  MOO? 

Do 

Do ....:...:...:........;.;:.....:;..:..::;::;:::;::::;;;;:;::;;: 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


SnVf  AARON  SCHWARTZ.  818  ROfOfR  ROAD  SUITE  70?  SILVtR  SPRING  MD  209E0.. 
OOUGIAS  W  SCOTT,  530  BUSH  SI  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 
DEBBIE  SEASt.  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 
SEWARD  i  KISSEL.  919  I8TH  ST 

Do 

Do 
Do 


I  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


aiVE  SEYMOUR  PO  BOX  251 1  iOlO  MILAM  RM  1657  B  HOUSTON  TX  77001 
BARBARA  I  SHAILOR  1300  CONNEHICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 
RICHARD  H  SHAROOO  8TH  FL   1752  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RUSSELL  H  SHAY  6014  COLLEGE  AVI  OAKLAND  CA  94618     

SHEA  PRODUCTS  INC,  PO  BOX  184  CLAWSON  Ml  48017 

SHEARMAN  4  STERLING,  153  EAST  53RD  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO5 

DEBORAH  SHEIMAN   1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036-. 

)OHN  )  SHEPPARO  267  WESTERVELI  PLACE  ENaEWOOO  aiFFS  N)  07632 

DALE  SHERWIN,  1735  I  ST    NW   #717  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NELSON  I  SHIELDS,  810  18TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BERNARD  M  SIERACXI  ILLINOIS  PETRaEUM  COUNCIL  79  W  MONROt  ST    #514  CHICAGO  0.  60603" 

SIERRA  CLUB  50  BUSH  SI  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

SIEPHEN  SILBIGER   1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ' 

STEVEN  W  SILVER,  ROBERTSON  MONAGLE   EASIAuGH  4  BRADLEY  210  FERRY  WAY  lUNEAU  AR  99»6i  "" 
SILVERSTEIN  S  MULLENS   1776  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


AMERICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  i  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS.. 
INTERNATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN .._. . 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OWO) 

PUBLIC  CITIZEN  INC -. „.. 

HELICOPTER  LOGGiRS  ASSN _...„ 

LITCHSIREET  COMPANY __        „        _ 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  ENERGY  INC    

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN  , . 

NORTHWEST  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTIE _ .^ 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  CO  

PIASECKI  AIRCRAn  CORPORATION  

STATE  Of  OREGON  CITY  Of  PORTLAND  OREGON  METRO 

INTERNATIONAL  FED  Of  PROf ESSIONAL  i  HCHWCAl  ENGlNfERS... 

SIERRA  CLUB 

SIERRA  CLUB     1 

A  I  LEASING  CORP ., .„. 

HAILAC  ASSOOAIES.  INt . 

MERRILL  LYNCH  MONEY  MMME1S.  K _ 


lENNECO  INC _ 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MACHINISTS  t  AEROSPACE  WORKERS.. 
CHEMKAL  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC 
SIERRA  CLUB  


BUSINESS  ROUNDIABLE  

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  TME  OS- 

C  A  SHEA  &  COMPANY.  INC „... 

AE  SIALEY  MfGR  CO : 

HANDGUN  CONIRa  INC.. 
AMERK:AN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


SIMON  DEITCH  SIEFMAN  TUCKER  4  FRIEDMAN  P  C    SUITE  1500  4000  TOWN  CENTER  SOUTHfltlO  Ml  4«07£ 

TAIMAGE  f  SIMPKINS   100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JEAN  SINOAB  2480  16IH  SI ,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

SISK  FOLEY  HUIIIN  S  DRIVER,  2501  M  ST .  NW  SUITE  380  WASHINGTON  DC  20037   .._ 

Do _ __ !!!_"!!!,.!1 

ROBERT  SLAUGHTER.'SuilE  200  1730'RW'oe'iSIAND  AVE,  NWWASHINGT^^  ■*"■ 

MAHHEW  B  SLEPIN,  SUITE  1100  1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  " 

SCOn  L  SLESINGER  SUITE  804  1101  14IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  T 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA  INC   PO  BOX  4299  COLUMBUS  GA  3i904         _'"  "I" 

ELEANOR  SMEAL  i  ASSOCIATES,  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW,  #606  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 1  """1" 

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #304  WASHWGTON  DC  20036 X- 

ELIZABETH  M  SMITH.  815  I6TH  ST    NW   #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 ^" 

PATRICK  F  SMITH  IR    SUITE  1101  1730  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K"200«" 
WILLIAM  C  SMITH,  1850  K  STREET,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
ARTHUR  V  SMYTH,  1625  EYE  ST ,  NW  #902  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
SOCIETY  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION.  1736  FRANKLIN  STREET  OAKUND  CA  946!'2 
VINCENT  R  SOMBROnO   100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 
SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  52468  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70152  ' 
SOUTHERN  SATELLITE  SYSTEMS  INC    P  0  BOX  456«  TULSA  OK  74147 
MARK  SQUILIACE,  218  D  ST ,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  '""  Z 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO',  MIDLAND  BLDC  aEVElAND  OH  44115        _ 

ROBERT  H  STEEL,  8401  ARLINGTON  BOULEVARD  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 !~         

WILLIAM  N  STEELE.  170«  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209  ^ "~ 

*'yh'*?JJi"'*^'''^  "'  ""^     AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  SC  NEBRWKA  S  MAaiiiMJSETO'AVEMUfTW 

STEPTOt  &  JOHNSON.  CHID.  1250  CONNECTKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do _ ....^i_^Z!™™._  i!    "  . 

IliAGENf  STrtARr?irpS'RrEl"NWWASiiNWW  " " " ^ ' 

JACK  MARK  SIOLIER  SUITE  500  1319  F  SIRttI  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004' '""^ 

DENNIS  C  STOtlt,  600  MARYLAND  AVtNUt  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024       "T         

RKHARO  BOYLE  STOREY  455  B  CARLISLE  OR  HtRNOON  VA  22070 .  .      "  'i L 

RONALD  \  SIRECK.  PO  BOX  238  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313  '" 

GEORGE  W  STRONG  2242  BARILEH  HOUSTON  TX  77098        " ' 

SUBSCRIPTION  TELEVISION  ASSN   1910  S  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009   

GARY  R  SUMMERS  SUlIt  1014  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 "■" 

THOMAS  M  SiJSMAN  ROPES  S  CRAY  1001  22ND  STRttI,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 ' 
SUTHiRUND  ASBILl  4  BRtNNAN   1666  K  STREET,  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ' 

Do 

Do 


AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUMQPM.  flUOyttS.. 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  

■  FEDERAL  NAIIONAt  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FIRST  NATKJNAL  MONETARY  CORPORATION _ 

I  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMITTEE.  INC 

I  WASHINGTON  OfflQ  ON  AFRICA 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC  EI  AL 

MAY  CO  ._ .^ 

,  TOSCO  CORPORATION : 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 
:  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  US*.. 
,  NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 


8  73200, 

150000 

500  OO 

30000 

1.00000 

SCO  00 


5.92800 
I1657  8J 
4.000  OO 
1.10000 

i'Mitt 


35019 
16500 
7000 
225  00 
145.00 


1000 


78240 
15.44649 

'l223'4b 
1.99600 
3i3S01 


42200 
1500 


1121 

16177 

135 

'2M22 
464  17 
75140 


9JO00O 
4.020^00 


437  50 
1.79376 


20.00000 
1.667  29 


9.00000 
1.69000 


23186 
1331S 
4100 


95346 


36132 
2705 


66000 


178.782.98 
12.50814 


178.78298 
23413 


1.36800  1 
3.91620 


16600 


,  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  WOMEN „ 

N  »  METROPOLITAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

'  SAN  FRANCISCO  P  V  C 

AMALGAMATED  aOTHING  4  TEXTILE  WORKERS  \iWm.. 

NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPLOYEES  UNION 

BALLARD,  SPAHR  ANDREWS  4  INGERSCU 

1  WEYERHAEUSER  CO „. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  LEHER  CARRIERS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POlO  KKTITUTt.. 


NATIONAL  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  ASSN, .... .„ 

BOEING  COMPANY  

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  CONffDERAtlON.. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS ..„..., 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSK)N  4  WELFARE  PLANS.  MC .. 

RULE  Of  LAW  COMMUTE     

TRAILWAYS  lANC 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  S  CLERGY  ASSN  

FOOD  RESEARCH  i  ACTION  CENTER  _„.. 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION  

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  CLUB  EXECUTIVES'  ASSII 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  ASSN 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 


^.. 


SWIDLER  BERLIN  t  SIRELOW.  CHID.  1000  TH0«IASJEFfERSCINST7NW#5M' WASHINGTON  EK  

Do 

to 
to 
to 

Do 


£ 


scon  R  SWIRLING,  SUITE  950  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ZOOOi" 
Z  MCHAEL  SZAZ  6415  FRAHCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 

TARGET  INC    6612  OWENS  OR  PLEASANTON  CA  94566  " ' 

LINDA  lARR  WHEIAN   1201  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TAYLOR  4  MIZELL,  2700  REPUBLltBANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201 

ROBERT  C  TAYLOR  2700  REPUBLICBANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201 

TEAMSTERS  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  UNION  2000  P  SI    NW   #612  WASHINGTON 

STEPHANIE  TEFF   1730  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOSEPH  I  S  TERRELL   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE  NW.  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TEXASCULF   INC    HR}H  RIOGE  PARK  STAMFORD  CT  06904 

TEXTRON  INC    40  WESTMINSTER  ST  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903  """ 

MARY  KAY  THATCHER  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024        ~ 

GARY  C  THOMPSON   1126  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

THOMPSON  HINE  4  FLORY   1920  N  ST    NW   #  WO  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 '. 

Do  ■" 

RICHARD  L  THOMPSON   1700  K  STREET  NW   #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 " 

ROBERT  I  THOMPSON  UTK>  TOWER  SUITE  912  1924  SOUTH  UTICA  TULSA  OK  74104 

HAROLD  A  THORNTON  4  ASSOCIAIES  1301  15TH  STREET  NW   #818  WASHINGTON  DC  ZOMS':! 

GK  IHURM.  777  |4TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  ^..Z  "! "  " 


I  KAISER  FOUNDATION  HEALTH  PLAN.  INC. ...  _ 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  4  INDUSTRIAL  CORP  Of  BOSIOM.. 

FLATHEAD  JOINT  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  . 

'  LOYAL  TRUST 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP  ...„ '.."S" 

AIRCO  INC 

GENERAL  MILLS  INC                                       ..    .  ZI'~."'~ 
.  INTERNATIONAL  ANTKXXINIERFEITING  COALITION _  .L 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  Of  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS .. 

'  NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS  ASSN      

I  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FOX  FILM  CORP 

I  NATIONAL  FAMILY  PLANNING  4  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSN.  DC. 

EMBASSY  Of  THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  Of  SOMAIIA ...., 


I  OC  2oo36!^;;z;z.tzil™z™i 


NATIONAL  EDUCATKW  ASSN 

TAYLOR  6  iiiMEii;.".;;:;."."i 


LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOHRS  Of  THE  US  . 
FARM  CREDIT  COUNCIL     


..|  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

..;  OIL  CHEMK:al  4  ATOMIC  WORKERS  MTERMlibNAl  mii~. 

..  COMMintf  ON  PIPt  4  TUBE  IMPORTS 

..I  GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO 

...  ABBOn  LABORATORIES 

..I  THOMPSON  4  CO 

,.!  AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  ElfflOYEES,  LOCAl  2677..-Z 

.J  COMMinEE  TO  IMPROVE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES „._, 

..  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 


2,52000 

9.99695 

45500 


1.48589 
32  30 


9.90000 
4,20000 
5,62500 
9.00000 
4.9394! 
8.732.00 


1008 

3.23659 

26.48749 


..I.. 


87168 


10.227  50 


4.437.60 


10.750  OO 


70000 

67500 

4.20000 
3,258  75 
1.05000 
13.72500 
54300 
3.55000 

1.3750<l 

I.00O0O 


2.852.31 


5.25000 
4.37499 
9.60000 


52.232  50 


42.07357 
42  72 

5  80995 

9.00000 

240  23 


13003 
20.46749 


22.422  50 
1.631 05 


663  71 
61059 


10300 

UJ575 


3300 


6600 

is.ooooi) 

52  00 
2.287  69 


19105 

13627 

10.457 14 
57  00 


20000 
i9i9224 
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Emplovei  Client 


Receipts 


tipenOitutes 


JOHN  G  TOTH  2408  WANDA  WAY  RESION  VA  22091  

THOMAS  J  TRABUCCO  1533  NtW  HAMPSHIRE  AVtNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036_ 

IRANSAFRICA  545  8TH  STRfil   St   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003   „ 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND  82  SECOND  SI  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105 

ANH  lu  sunt  860  1029  ViRMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  J  lURENNE   190!  I  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

W  GLENN  TUSSEY  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024    „... 

OILMAN  UDtLl   1750  NtW  YORK  AVtNUt   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MAIHtW  VALtNCIC  201  MASSACHUStnS  AVt    Nt  SUITE  319  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

R  THOMAS  VAN  ARSOALL   1800  MASSACHUStns  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

RICHARD  VAN  DtURtN   111  t   WISCONSIN  AVtNUt  NW,  #1800  MIlWAUKtt  Wl  53202 

H   B  VAN  CItSON   1700  NORTH  MOOflt  SIRttI  ROSSLYN  VA  22209    

lOHN  P  VENNiRS   1899  L  SI    NW   #1250  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

lOSPtH  I  VENTURA  tNIfRPRIStS,  INC  V2i.  K  SIRttI  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6..., 
VtNTURt  ENTREPRENEURS,  INC  SUITE  206  1201  SAN  MARCO  BLVD  JACKSONVILLE  FL  32207., 
VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERICA   1319  F  SI    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.,, 

MARCOS  VON  GOIHMAN   1835  K  SI    NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ABl  I  VORON  6204  WHITE  OAK  LANE  TAMARAC  FL  33319  

WAGNtR  4  BAROOOY  INC,  1100  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

Do - 


RESION  ADVISER  COMMIHEt    

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RtTIREO  FEDERAL  EMPlOYEEt.. 


PROJECT  ADVISORY  GROUP 

1  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

HALT   INC  

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES., 

!  NATIONAL  EMPlOYtt  BENtFlIS  INST    

,  BOEING  COMPANY   

VtNNtRS  i  CO  I  FOR  KOCH  INDUSTRIES) , 

,  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LUCUE 


"I" 


to.. 
Do.. 
Do, 
Do 


GUYANA  AIRWAYS  CORP 

NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTERS  ASSOCIATION.. 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN 

BURNS  4  ROE   INC  

CHICAGO  AND  NORIHWtSTfRN  RAILROAD 

t  SYSTEMS 

JARTRAN  INC  

LANIHAU  CORPORATIONS    _ 

LONG  ISLAND  TRUST  COMPANY.. 


8.32500 
36.71195 


34  00 
43.281 08 
4.25900 


9600, 
3.00000' 
6.97500 
3.00000 


51750 
2.00000 


1.20000 


166  78 
4100 


5.92500 
2.27500 


SARAH  L  WAGONER.  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREtT.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 . 

Do 

WALO  HARKRADER  &  ROSS.  1300  19TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

DON  WALLACE  ASSOCIATES.  I«T  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  K2'6003'I1"!1".'"IL.'.J 


Do 
Do- 


DONALD  L  WALLACE  JR ,  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20003. 


Do 
Do 


ALAN  5  WARD  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

JAMES  C  WARNER   1200  18IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARIORIE  A  WARREN  GNAU,  CARTER.  JACOBSEN  4  ASSOC ,  INC  1777  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000a.. 

Do  

WASHINGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO   1100  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080 -.... 

WASHINGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS  INC    525  NATIONAL  PRESS  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  DC  20045 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  ON  AFRICA   110  MARYLAND  AVt ,  Nt  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 -... 

GEOFfRtY  WEBB  530  7IH  STRttI  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

ItE  I  WEDDIC  SUITE  700  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVt    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 —.. 

THEODORE  F   WEIHE   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVtNUt   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... ~ ~ 

JON  F  WtlNSItIN  9  WILDWOOD  GARDtNS   #A2  P  WASHINGTON  NY  11050 

SIANLfV  A  WtISS  sunt  401  21  DUPONI  CIRCLE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

WILLIAM  B  WtLSH,  1625  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

IHOMAS  f  WENNING  1910  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WtSI  ItXAS  lAND  S  ROYALTY  OWNtRS  ASSN    4302  AIRPORT  BlVD  AUSTIN  TX  78722 .; 

SHIRLEY  H  WtSIER   1 1 10  VERMONT  AVtNUt   NW   #950  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WESTERN  RESOURCE  ALLIANCE   2565  W  23RO  SI  EUGENE  OR  97401 - 

WIUIAM  WEWER   1910  S  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009      -_ 

CURTIS  E  WHALEN  490  I  ENFANT  PLAZA  SW   #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 , 

ALTON  W  WHITEHOUSE  )R  ,  1750  MIDLAND  BLDG  CLEVELAND  OH  44115 _ _ 

MARSHALL  t   WHITENTON  SUITE  600  1001  22ND  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037..., 

ROBERT  E  WILBUR,  2700  REPUBLK;BANK  TOWER  DALLAS  TX  75201 

WILLIAMS  4  JENSEN,  PC.  1101  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLtSAlERS  Of  AMERICA , 

SI  IDE  WINERALS  CORP         -.. 

MARLINt  OIL  CORP  -..., 

LIFELINE  SYSTEMS,  INC 

MATSUSHITA  tltCIRIC  INDUSTRIAL  CO,  LTD 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FtDfRAIION 

AMfRICAN  SUGAR  CANt  LtAGUt  OF  IHI  USA,  INC. 

COnON  WARtHOUSt  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA 

MERCHANTS  GRAIN  4  TRANSPORTATION  INC 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC... 

OREGON  INLtl  COMMISSION 

BAKtR  4  HOSIEILER  (FOR  SOAP  4  DETERGENT  ASSN)... 

BAILARD  BIEHl  4  KAISER  INC 

BI-COUNTY  CONSORTIUM 

I  INTER  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  OF  MICHIGAN.  INC 


2.05000 
700.00 


9.95000 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARTH „ — 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  INST 

ADVISORY  COMM  ON  OVERSEAS  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT.. 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES,. 
NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN  


AMERICAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION ,, 


Do,.. 

Do... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to... 

to,.. 

to... 

to.., 

to.., 

to.. 

to. 

to. 

to,. 

to.. 

to.. 

to- 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

to.. 

to 

to., 

to,. 

to.. 

to 


LAWRENCE  f  WILLIAMS  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WILLIAMS  MYERS  4  OUIGGLE  886  I'lH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  L  WINSTON   1730  M  SIRttI   NW   #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

WITKOWSKI  WtlNtR  MCCAFFREY  4  BRODSKY   SUITt  350  1575  I  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

GtORGt  M    WORDtN    1201  PtNNSYLVANIA  AVE     NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004     

WYAH  4  SALIZSItlN  SUITt  802  1725  DtSALtS  SIRttI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  t   WYCKOFF    1771  N  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

BROOKS  B   YtAGtR  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVtNUt   St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

ROBtRIA  LYNN  YOUMANS   1016  16TH  STRttI  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HUGH  F   YOUNG  IR     1500  RHODI  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

BARNABV  W    2ALL    1424  16IH  SIRttI    NW    #70?  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

THOMAS  K  2AUCHA  1825  SAMUtl  MORSE  DRIVE  RtSION  VA  22090   

LtOC  2iFtRtni  9912  FORI  HAMIIION  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 


SUBSCRIPTION  TELEVISION  ASSN ~ 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO)  _ 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO) - 

TAYLOR  4  MIZELL - 

ALAMO  CEMfNT  COMPANY : _ 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  INC — 

AMtRICAN  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  ASSN :...... ™... 

BRAUM  ICE  CREAM  STORES,  INC 

CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP 

CIGNA , 

COMMITTEE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMMinEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DtRtGULATION  

CONSOLIDATED  FOODS  CORP 

DtSIGN  PROFtSSIONALS  COALITION 

,  ESIEE  LAUDtR  INC 

FEDERATION  FOR  AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

FIRST  BOSTON  CORP  

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS  INSTITUTf 

GENERAL  tLtCIRIC  CO 

GtNtRAl  PORTLAND,  INC - .". ..... 

GIFFORD  HILl  4  COMPANY  INC '. 

HIGHtR  EDUATION  ASSISTANCt  FOUNDATION 

HOUSTON  tNDOWWfNT   INC       

,  lU  INTtRNATIONAL  MANAGEMtNT  CORP 

.  KAIStR  CtMtNI  CORPORATION h. 

KtLLOGG  COMPANY ^-.vJ-. 

KELLY   APPLEMAN  HART  4  HALLMAN 

KRAUSE  MILLING  CO 

MONOLITH  PORIIAND  CEMENT  COMPANY - 

MUSTANG  FUEL  CORPORATION      — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WATER  COS       _ ..- 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC..„ 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  MACHINE  DEALERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRINK  ASSN  „ 

NATIONWIDE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  

OLYMPIA  4  YORK  OEVtLOPMENTS  LTD - 

OLYMPIA  4  YORK  EQUITY  CORP  

PARALYZED  VETtRANS  OF  AMERICA 

PFIZER  INC  -...- 

PROItCtlVt  CORPORATION     

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  OF  AMERK:A  INC „ 

SOUTHLAND  ROYALTY  CO         - 

SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSN      _ 

U  S  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATIONS  INC - 

,    UNIVERSAL  FOODS  ,  INC  

SIERRA  CLUB  — -. 

CHURCH  ALLIANCE  FOR  CURIFICAIION  OF  ERISA    „., 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BLACK  OWNED  BROADCASTERS 

MERRILL  LYNCH  4  CO    INC    COMMtRCIAL  CREDIT  CORP.., 

HILL  4  KNOWLION   INC  

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  PRESS  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

SIERRA  CLUB  - — 

ROISMAN  RtNO  4  CAVANAUGH  

NATIONAL  PAINT  4  COATINGS  ASSN   INC       

FtDtRAIION  FOR  AMtRICAN  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

,  NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN         

BUILDING  4  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  OEPT .  AfH» 


6.00000 
6.00000 
11.000  00 


4.00000  1 
8.723  88  [ 


10.00000 


30.834  27 
1.123  54 
4.000.00 
2.81200 


16.186  74 


4700 
1,50000 


32900 


102  50 


3.577  50 


1.90000 


750.00 
57000 


1.20000 

102  50 
102  50 
20000 


52500 
102  50 
20000 


1700 


74250 
1.40950 
1.697  50 


40000 

ib25d 

2.050.00 


5.62000 


5.25000 


62600 

1,557  68 
3,000  00 
6.000  00 


725M 

Moob 


1.87099 
1.05942 


700.56 
207J1 


3.03340 


2.406  57 
243962 
2.314  36 


300.00 


2.12615 

17416 

24.87247 


30.00 


71J6 


12500 
85  00 
40500 


3607 

"in 


189.59 


2.71 

406 

13542 

■54.17 
5617 


10834 
6  78 
6  78 
1354 
4063 
5417 
678 
13  54 
4063 
4JK 
6.7t 

"tin 

13542 
148.96 


2706 


4063 

6.78 

13542 
13.54 

■■'"■7IM 

wiiSiii 

222'54 

5049 
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Otgamzation  or  Individual  Filini; 


-+- 


[moloyet/Clienl 


Receipts         Expenditures 


Do 
Dc 


MICHAfL )  vmm  IMCKWIW  GAVIN  f,  GIBBS  1828  I  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036 

«NN(IH  ZINN   183' WYOMING  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

ZI0NT2  PIRTLf  MORBISSET  ERNSIOFF  S  CHESTNUT,  METROPOLITAN  PARK,  16TH  FLOOR  llOO  OLIVE  *A»  SEAHLE  WA 
98101 
Do 


GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORPORATIOH .. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  GLOVER  WILKINS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  Glover 
Wilkins,  Administrator  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  Authority,  is 
retiring.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
those  who  know  him.  and  particularly 
those  who  do  not,  the  accomplish- 
ments achieved  by  this  man  over  the 
last  37  years  or  so  through  his  spirit 
and  dedication.  I  submit  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  reprint  his  bi- 
ography, which  I  found  best  describes 
the  man  I  know. 

Glover  Wilkins.  Administrator  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  Au- 
thority, and  the  Huck  Finn  of  the 
Tombigbee,  grew  up  around  the 
river— near  his  native  Brooksville,  MS. 

Unlike  Huck  Finn,  however.  Glover 
Wilkins  has  much  more  vision  and  am- 
bition for  his  river  than  Twain's  leg- 
endary character  had  for  his. 

Glover  Wilkins  has  been  associated 
with  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way Authority  since  its  inception,  but 
his  dreams  for  the  waterway  dates 
back  to  1947  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  Columbus.  Mississippi  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Up  until  1958,  when  Wil- 
kins became  A.ssistant  Administrator 
of  the  newly  formed  Tenn-Tom  Au- 
thority, the  chamber  with  Wilkins  at 
the  helm,  kept  alive  the  proposed  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  association  with 
Tenn-Tom.  Glover  Wilkins  has  been 
active  in  maintaining  liaison  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  builder 
of  the  waterway,  and  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

His  friends  and  as.sociates  know  that 
Glover  Wilkins'  dedication  to  the 
Tenn-Tom  project  is  all  consuming. 
His  interest  in  water  resources  of  this 
Nation  is  evidenced  by  his  active  asso- 
ciation with  many  regional  and  nation- 
al water  resource  organizations. 

He  is  regional  trustee  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Improvement  Association  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Water  Resources 
Associates,  a  national  group  of  profes- 
sional water  resource  people. 

Immediate  past  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Conference.  Inc..  he 
is  also  a  member  and  past  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Water  Resource  Congress 
and  served  on  President  Kennedy's 
Waterway  Resource  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  Association  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  has  also  served  on  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Council  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

In  November  1962,  he  was  named 
Administrator  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway  Development  Au- 
thority, his  present  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Glover  Wilkins  is  a 
man  we  will  be  sorry  to  see  leave  the 
helm  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway Development  Authority.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to 
him  best  wishes  for  a  happy,  healthy 
retirement.  It  is  time  now  for  him  to 
enjoy  all  the  things  he  helped  make 
possible.  He  has  certainly  dedicated  a 
lifetime  toward  preserving  our  water 
resources,  and  we  all  thank  him  for  his 
efforts  and  commitment.* 


CUFFING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  omissions  of  this  House,  under 
the  strong  political  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  is  its  refusal  to  ad- 
vance legislation  dealing  with  criminal 
law  reform. 

Curiously,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
supports  this  unfortunate  failure  to 
act  in  a  recent  editorial.  The  Attorney 
General,  William  French  Smith,  has 
answered  the  editorial  in  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared 
on  April  23,  1984,  and  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  23.  1984] 
Cuffing  the  Constitution 

In  urging  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  the  Administrations  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion. President  Reagan  declared  that  -it  is 
about  time  we  take  the  handcuffs  off  law- 
enforcement  and  put  them  on  thugs  and 
murderers."  This  led  the  editors  of  The 
Times  to  suggest  in  its  editorial  (April  13). 
"Cuffing  the  Constitution."  that  the  legisla- 
tion "would  put  handcuffs  on  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  fact,  these  anti-crime  measures 
have  been  written  with  careful  consider- 
ation for  individual  civil  liberties  and  consti- 
tutional rights.  They  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate— where 
the  bulk  of  the  legislation  passed  by  a  vote 
of  91-1— as  critically  needed  to  protect  our 
citizens.  The  legislation  is  both  prudent  and 
essent!"  and  it  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  i... mediately. 

The  Times  criticizes  three  provisions  in 
the  crime  package.  First,  it  attacks  the 
modification  of  the  so-called  exclusionary 
rule.  The  bill  would  allow  courts  to  hear  evi- 


dence collected  by  law  enforcement  officers 
who  reasonably  and  in  good  faith  thought 
they  were  acting  lawfully.  It  reflects  a  grow- 
ing concern  in  the  country  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rules  unjustified  ill  effects  need  to 
be  curbed. 

In  California,  for  instance,  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
found  that  between  1976  and  1979  more 
than  4.000  state  felony  cases  were  dropped 
because  of  the  exclusionary  rule.  The  study 
also  showed  that  half  of  those  not  prosecut- 
ed in  1976  and  1977  because  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  were  re-arrested  during  the 
next  two  years- on  an  average  of  three 
times  apiece. 

The  Times  editorial  erroneously  concludes 
that  the  crime  package  will  somehow 
reward  police  ignorance.  This  is  simply  not. 
the  case.  The  Senate  made  clear  that  the 
belief  the  search  was  lawful  must  be 
grounded  in  objective  reasonableness.  It 
must  be  based  on  articulable  grounds  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  reasonable  and  reasonably 
trained  police  officer  to  conclude  that  his 
actions  were  justified. 

The  Times'  second  criticism  involves  the 
insanity  defense.  While  The  Times  em- 
braced one  part  of  the  Administrations  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  insanity  defense  as  "a 
sensible  reform  long  advocated.":  it  chal- 
lenged the  companion  effort  to  restrict  the 
defense  to  those  defendants  who  are  genu- 
inely mentally  ill. 

The  crime  package  would  eliminaW'  the 
unworkable  portion  of  the  current  two-part 
test  for  insanity.  That  test  now  permits  the 
acquittal  of  a  mentally  ill  defendant  if  (1) 
he  did  not  realize  that  his  conduct  was 
wrong,  or  (2)  if  knowing  it  was  wrong,  he 
was  unable  to  control  it.  The  latter,  con- 
trol" part  of  the  test  confronts  courts  and 
juries  with  the  nearly  impossible  task  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  persons  who  are  unable 
to  control  their  conduct  and  those  who  are 
merely  unwilling  to  do  so.  As  the  American 
Psychiatric  A.ssn.  noted  recently,  the  "line 
between  an  irresistible  impluse  and  an  im- 
pulse not  resisted  is  probably  no  sharper 
than  that  between  twilight  and  dusk."  Since 
there  is  no  objective  basis  for  making  the 
distinction,  the  test  invites  fabricated  claims 
and  produces  moral  guesses  masked  as  fac- 
tual determinations. 

Finally.  The  Times  editorial  states  that 
the  bail  reforms  advocated  by  the  Senate 
would  require  a  defendant  awaiting  trial  to 
■prove  ■  he  wouldn't  commit  a  crime  while 
out  on  bail  in  order  to  secure  pretrial  re- 
lease. 

Here  again,  this  is  simply  not  what  the 
anti-crime  legislation  does.  Instead,  it  would 
create  a  limited,  but  important,  authoriza- 
tion for  detaining  a  defendant  prior  to  trial 
where  the  government  proves  that  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant  at  trial  cannot  be  reason- 
ably assured  if  the  defendant  is  released. 

These  bail  reforms  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Victims  of  Crime,  and  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Assn.  Consideration  of  a  defend- 
ant's dangerousness  for  pretrial  release  has 
also  been  supported  by  the  National  Gover- 
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nors'  Assn..  the  National  A.ssn.  of  Attorneys 
General,  and  the  American  Bar  Assn. 
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ers'  expense  until   his  death.   He  may   re- 
enter public  life,  however  morally  crippled." 
"The  prospect  of  Mr.  Nixon  publishing  his 
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What  more  can  I  say  to  that  than: 
Hear,  hear."  This  is  just  exactly  the 
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nors'  Assn..  the  National  Assn.  of  Attorneys 
General,  and  the  American  Bar  Assn. 

The  broad  support  for  all  three  of  these 
improvements  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
reflects  a  growing  concern  by  Americans 
about  the  terrible  toll  of  violent  crime.  The 
good  faith  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  passed  the  Senate  by  a  63-to-24  -.-ote. 
and  the  improvements  in  the  insanity  de- 
fense and  bail  laws  were  passed  with  the 
rest  of  the  Administrations  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  911  that  I  mentioned  earlier.  These 
proposals— and  the  others  in  the  anti-crime 
pacltage— enjoy  bipartisan  support  and  are 
constitutionally  sound.  They  are  also  criti- 
cally necessary.  The  House  should  pass 
them  without  delay.  It  has  no  excuse  not  to. 
William  French  Smith. 
Atlomev  General.  Washington.  D.C.9 


RAPE  PREVENTION  MONTH   1984 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 
m  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1973,  Women  Against  Rape  (WAR) 
has  been  helping  rape  victims  and 
their  families  cope  with  the  realities  of 
this  intolerable  offense. 

Through  volunteer  escort  and  coun- 
seling services,  this  private,  nonprofit 
organization  has  become  an  invaluable 
part  of  our  public  safety  enforcement 
system  throughout  this  country.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  WAR  has  developed 
crime  prevention  programs  specifically 
targeted  toward  rape  prevention  tech- 
niques. In  addition,  this  organization 
has   faithfully   disseminated   informa- 
tion   regarding    these    programs    and 
guidelines  for  rape  victims  to  schools, 
church,  and  community  organizations. 
In  an  effort  to  aid  its  campaign  to 
better  educate  the  American  public  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  rape 
cases,  the  Collingwood,  NJ,  chapter  of 
WAR,   in   conjunction   with   the   Bur- 
lington County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders,   has    declared    May    1984    as 
•Rape     Prevention     Month.'     During 
this  month,  as  in  the  past  4  years,  this 
group  will   be  making  film  and  slide 
presentations     on      rape      prevention 
available  to  interested  groups,  as  well 
as  conducting  a  high  school  essay  con- 
test on  violence  and  its  effects. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  applaud 
this  particular  WAR  chapter  for  its 
continued  dedication  in  the  fight 
against  the  rising  tide  of  rape  and  its 
side  effects.  I  urge  all  citizens,  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  New  Jersey  and 
across  this  country  to  fully  participate 
in  the  observance  of  this  month  as 
Rape  Prevention  Month, 

The  war  against  rape  is  one  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose.* 
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GEORGE  FRAMPTONS 
PROPHECY 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

9  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  pre- 
.scient  comments  of  George  Frampton 

10  years  ago.  George  Frampton,  an  ex- 
traordinarily talented  lawyer,  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  to  call  my  friend: 
warned  his  then  boss,  Leon  Jaworski. 
of  the  consequences  of  not  prosecuting 
former  President  Nixon  for  his  Water- 
gate crimes,  Lloyd  Shearer  brought 
George  Frampton's  prophecy  to  light 
in  an  illuminating  article  in  yester- 
days Parade  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  that  article  at 
this  point,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

George  Frampton's  Prophecy 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 
The  more  that  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  comes  in  out  of  the  cold  trying  to  •re- 
image"  himself  as  an  elder  statesman,  the 
more  accurate  becomes  the  prophecy  of 
George  Frampton,  an  attorney  now  in  the 
office  of  Rogovin,  Huge  and  Lenzner  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ten  years  ago,  George  Frampton  (Yale 
'64.  London  School  of  Economics  '66,  Har- 
vard Law  School  69  and  law  clerk  to  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
1971-72)  was  one  of  the  brilliant  young  law- 
vers  on  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecuting 
Force,  headed  by  the  late  Leon  Jaworski,  It 
was  this  task  force  that  unearthed  the 
criminal  secrets  of  Watergate— the  tapes, 
lies,  evasions,  conspiracies  and  stonewall- 
ings-which  compelled  Nixon's  resignation 
on  Aug.  9,  1974,  without  any  apology  to  the 
nation  or  admission  of  guilt. 

The  closest  Nixon  came  to  an  apology  in 
his  resignation  speech  was:  "I  regret  deeply 
any  injuries  that  may  have  been  done  in  the 
course  of  events  that  led  to  this  decision.  I 
would  say  only  that  if  some  of  my  Judg- 
ments were  wrong,  and  some  were  wrong, 
they  were  made  in  what  I  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation.  " 

Nixon's  reluctance  to  admit  his  transgres- 
sions rankled  Jaworski,  who  held  him  in 
contempt  for  obstructing  justice,  abusing 
the  power  of  his  position  and  turning  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  ■into  a  mean  den 
where  perjury  and  low  scheming  became  a 
way  of  life."  Jaworski  asked  his  staff  wheth- 
er he  should  move  to  have  Nixon  indicted 
on  half  a  dozen  charges  by  the  grand  jury 
(which  was  eager  to  do  so)  and  then  tried  in 
a  court  of  law.  Practically  the  entire  staff 
recommended  indictment  of  the  President. 

George  Frampton,  then  only  29,  put  his 
recommendation  down  on  paper.  "I  wonder 
if  10  years  from  now."  he  wrote  late  in 
August  1974.  "history  will  endorse  the 
notion  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  suffered 
enough.'  The  powerful  men  around  him 
have  also  lost  their  jobs  and  been  disgraced, 
but  many  of  them  will  have  lost  their  liber- 
ty and  livelihood.  Mr.  Nixon,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  continue  to  be  supported  in  lavish 
style  with  a  pension  and  subsidies  at  taxpay- 
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ers'  expense  until  his  death.  He  may  re- 
enter public  life,  however  morally  crippled.  " 
"The  prospect  of  Mr.  Nixon  publishing  his 
memoirs  (and  thereby  adding  several  mil- 
lion dollars  to  his  net  worth)."  Frampton 
continued,  should  remind  us  that,  unlike 
his  aides  who  are  convicted  of  crime,  Mr. 
Nixon  will  have  the  last  say'  about  his  own 
role  in  Watergate  if  he  is  not  prosecuted. 
This  is  why.  in  my  view,  it  is  important 
(absent  of  a  full  admission  of  guilt)  to  have 
some  definitive  resolution  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
Watergate  actions. 

What  is  certain  is  that  if  he  is  not  pros- 
ecuted .  .  .  and  after  there  is  no  more  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  writing 
and  speaking  will  have  the  final  opportunity 
to  defend  and  justify  his  own  role  in  Water- 
gate as  proper,  constitutional  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest  .  .  .  and  to  argue  that  only 
the  political  hysteria  of  the  times  brought 
about  his  downfall." 

Thirty  days  after  he  became  President, 
Gerald  Ford  pardoned  Richard  Nixon  for  all 
offenses,  and  the  question  of  trying  Nixon 
became  moot. 

This  March,  CBS  paid  $500,000  for  90 
minutes  of  interviews  with  Nixon,  now  71. 
by  his  former  staff  assistant,  Frank 
Gannon.  And  on  March  14.  the  Washington 
Post  Service  ran  a  report  by  Margot  Horn- 
blower  that  read:  The  cream  of  America's 
business  and  industrial  establishment  wel- 
comed Richard  Nixon  back  into  the  fold.  A 
sellout  crowd  of  1600  at  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  "york  .  .  .  gave  him  three  standing 
ovations  .  .  .  Nobody  mentioned  Water- 
gate."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  LABYAK 
AND  HOSPICE  CARE.  INC, 

HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mary 
Labyak.  admini-strator  of  Hospice 
Care.  Inc..  on  whose  board  of  directors 
I  proudly  serve,  was  recently  appoint- 
ed to  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cal Administrators.  In  the  most  recent 
publication  of  Hospice.  Inc..  "Let's 
Keep  In  Touch,  "  a  feature  article  was 
carried  on  her  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  this  Congress: 

Congratulations  to  Mary  Labyak,  Admin- 
istrator, on  her  recent  appointment  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Medical  Administra- 
tors. Mary  was  elected  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
academy  which  confers  this  honor  upon 
those  who  show  special  qualifications  in 
medical  administration  and  merit  such  rec- 
ognition. 

The  purpose  of  the  academy  is  to  provide 
a  professional  organization  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping innovative  concepts  in  the  field  of 
health  care  administration  and  to  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  its  members  in 
knowledge,  professional  standing  and  per- 
sonal endeavors,  through  education  and  re- 
search in  management,  administration  and 
the  philosophy  of  health  care. 

The  academy  is  an  international  profes- 
sional society  which  encourages  and  fosters 
a  scientific  approach  to  the  practice  of  med- 
ical administration;  provides  a  means  of 
intercommunications;  promotes  conducts 
and   institutes  educational  courses  in  this 
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speciality,  establishes  and  maintains  a  crite- 
rion for  tho.se  engaged  in  this  profession, 
and  to  provide  for  recognition  by  means  of 
fellowships,  grants,  and  scholarships  to 
those  performing  noteworthy  service  in 
health  care  leadership. 

This  is  truly  an  honor  for  Mary  and  Hos- 
pice Care  is  very  proud  of  our  own  adminis- 
trator. Congratulations. 

I  want  to  personally  congratulate 
her  and  all  those  connected  with  the 
hospice  and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  efforts  of  sharing  love 
and  understanding.* 


STATESMANSHIP  AT  GROUP  W 
BROADCASTING 

HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Fraiberg,  president  of 
the  Group  W  Television  Station 
Group  gave  an  excellent  speech  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Among  the  topics  he  dis- 
cussed on  that  occasion  was  the  use  by 
broadcasters  of  exit  poll  data  to  make 
election  projections  while  people  are 
still  voting:  He  made  a  strong  plea  for 
voluntary  restraint  by  the  broadcast 
media. 

Previously,  I  included  here  a  copy  of 
the  article  from  Broadcasting  maga- 
zine about  the  speech,  and  Mrs, 
Boxer,  of  California,  has  included  the 
speech  in  its  entirety. 

I  believe  Mr.  Fraiberg's  .statements 
contributed  so  much  to  the  dialog  that 
has  been  conducted  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  broadcast  media  and 
some  of  us  in  Congress  on  this  issue. 
however,  that  today  I  would  ask  the 
indulgence  of  my  colleagues  to  allow 
me  to  specifically  highlight  and  com- 
ment on  some  of  what  Mr.  Fraiberg 
had  to  say. 

First,  along  with  urging  broadcasters 
to  voluntarily  refrain  from  using  exit 
poll  data  to  make  election  projections. 
Mr.  Fraiberg  called  for  a  national  uni- 
form 24-hour  election  day.  I  am  among 
those  who  have  been  reluctant  to  sup- 
port this  idea  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  the  evidence  from  the 
hearings  held  by  the  task  force  on 
elections  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  that  a  24-hour  period  for 
voting  would  be  quite  disruptive  of  the 
surprisingly  fragile  process  by  which 
we  conduct  elections  in  this  country. 

And  second,  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  uniform  poll  closing  time  in  order  to 
prevent  election  projections  could  very 
easily  be  short-circuited  by  broadcast- 
ers. Since  the  advent  of  the  idea  of 
using  exit  poll  data  to  make  election 
projections,  broadcasters  no  longer 
need  any  actual  vote  totals  to  make 
their  projections.  Without  voluntary 
restraint  by  the  broadcasters— which 
is  exactly   what   most  of  them   have 
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been  resisting  so  strenuously— a  uni- 
form poll  closing  time  would  do  noth- 
ing to  prevent  early  projections. 

However,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  record  that  if  thoughtful,  con- 
cerned journalists  like  Mr.  Fraiberg 
can  initiate  a  process  leading  to  firm 
guidelines  in  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try about  waiting  for  the  polls  to  close 
before  making  election  projections,  I 
for  one  am  certainly  willing  to  discuss 
potential  complementary  changes  in 
the  electoral  process. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Fraiberg's 
speech  I  would  like  to  highlight  is  the 
following: 

I  can  envision  an  election  in  which  the 
Presidency  itself  could  turn  on  a  few  per- 
centage points  in  the  West.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, exit  polls  could  actually  elect  the 
President. 

If  anyone  here  thinks  Im  exaggerating 
the  problem,  just  listen  to  the  words  of 
ABCs  Ted  Koppel.  On  election  night,  1980. 
at  10:15  p.m..  Koppel  said:  -Its  inevitable 
now  that  as  this  night  continues,  that 
Democrats  are  simply  not  going  to  bother  to 
vote  where  the  polls  are  still  open.  Why 
should  they?  Its  all  over  as  far  as  theyre 
concerned."' 

Ten  minutes  later— probably  after  some 
heated  di.scussion  at  ABC— Koppel  changed 
his  mind.  He  said:  "Voters  on  the  West 
Coa-st:  There's  more  than  just  a  Presidential 
race.  Please  do  vote!" 

But  in  a  very  real,  very  ominous  way.  Ted 
Koppel  was  right  the  first  time.  Television 
had  made  millions  of  American  voters  feel 
helpless— superfluous. 

My  comment  on  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  to  point  out  that  every  time  we 
get  together  with  broadcasters  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  early  projections, 
we  get  a  civics  lecture.  The  broadcast- 
ers all  piously  argue  that  voters 
should  know  their  votes  count  despite 
the  projections;  that  they  should  be 
more  mature  and  go  vote  on  other 
races  even  though  they  have  been  told 
the  Presidential  race  is  over;  that  they 
should  know  projections  are  only  pro- 
jections, so  they  should  vote  despite 
having  been  assured  by  television  news 
that  their  votes  are  irrelevant,  and  so 
forth. 

And  yet,  even  a  network  news 
person— a  mature,  knowledgeable  indi- 
vidual who  knew  exactly  the  differ- 
ence between  projections  and  actual 
vote  totals— had  precisely  the  same  re- 
action—"It's  all  over  and  Western 
votes  don't  count"— that  most  Western 
voters  had.  I  have  argued,  and  I  think 
this  bears  out.  that  New  York  network 
news  people  are  trying  to  impose  a 
rather  unreasonable  standard  of  civic 
duty— that  people  should  be  expected 
to  go  cast  their  ballots  after  the  elec- 
tion is  over— on  Western  voters. 

The  third  statement  of  Mr.  Frai- 
berg's that  I  would  like  to  highlight  is: 

I  dislike  the  entire  idea  of  legislatures 
meddling  in  the  area  of  free  speech  and 
journalistic  integrity. 

I  would  argue  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  "head 
them  off  at  the  pass  ":  to  show  that  we  can 
keep  our  own  house  in  order. 
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What  more  can  I  say  to  that  than: 
"Hear,  hear,"  This  is  just  exactly  the 
sentiment  of  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  been  working  on  this 
issue.  It  is  just  exactly  what  we  have 
been  asking  for,  and  it  is  all  we  are 
asking  for. 

The  fourth  and  final  comment  by 
Mr,  Fraiberg  that  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note  was  when  he  conclud- 
ed: 

That  is  why  I  am  announcing  today  that 
the  news  directors  of  Group  W  broadcast 
stations  have  agreed  not  to  release  any  of 
their  own  exit-poll  projections  until  all  polls 
for  that  office  are  closed.  If  this  puts  us  in 
an  inferior  position  competitively- then,  so 
be  it."' 

If  Other  members  of  the  broadcast 
media  would  demonstrate  that  kind  of 
statesmanship,  this  whole  problem 
would  immediately  be  solved,* 


PEERLESS  INSTRUMENTS.  INC.. 
AWARDED  "SUBCONTRACTOR 
OF  THE  YEAR"  FOR  REGION  II 
BY  U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr,  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  firm  in  my  district. 
Peerless  Instruments  Co,,  Inc.,  of  Elm- 
hurst,  Queens,  has  been  named  the 
■Regional  Subcontractor  of  the  Year  " 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  region  II.  which  encom- 
pas.ses  New  York,  New  Jensey,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Each  year,  judges  representing 
prime  contractors  in  each  region  select 
one  firm  to  receive  this  honor.  The 
Peerless  Instruments  Co..  a  leading 
supplier  of  precision  parts,  complex 
electromechanical  assemblies,  and  ad- 
vanced electronic  control  equipment. 
has  won  this  prestigious  award  for  its 
fine  performance. 

Peerless  designs,  manufactures,  and 
tests  critical  assemblies  and  systems  of 
the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise, 
the  nuclear  submarine  Nautilus,  tri- 
dent submarines,  and  the  F-14  and  F- 
16  fighter  jets.  In  addition.  Peerless 
Instruments  has  earned  a  nationwide 
reputation  for  quality  and  reliability, 
and  has  been  designated  major  suppli- 
er for  the  nuclear  Navy  by  the  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command. 

As  the  regional  award  winner,  the 
company  is  now  eligible  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  coveted  National  "Small 
Business  Subcontractor  of  the  Year" 
award.  The  national  winner  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  17th  Annual  Small 
Business  Procurement  Conference  and 
Awards  Banquet,  which  will  be  held 
May  8.  1984, 
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I  congratulate  the  company's  presi-     ice  by  working  in  Albany,  Douglas,  and 
dent.  Thomas  W.  Considine.  and  all  of     Savannah  parishes, 
the    employees    at    Peerless    Instru-        I  came  to  know  this  jovial  Irishman 
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Andropov's  Death  and  the  Prospects  of  a 
New  Realism 

(By  Ray  Cline) 
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own  cultural  values  and  economic  interests  enced    firsthand    a    week-long    govern-  politics,  and  directs  the  .schools  urban 

in  international  conflicts  swirling  about  us  mgnt  studies  program  in  Washington,  internship  program.  He  is  coauthor  of 

'"preTdeTReagan  fortunatelv  understood  ^   ^'"^   ^°.   recognize   and   give   special  two   previous  books   on   public   policy. 

lhe.se   matters.   He   understands,   -hnimh    he  welcome   to   Students   from   Mount    An- 


"Economic  Democracy."   and   "A   New 
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I  congratulate  the  company's  presi- 
dent, Thomas  W.  Considine,  and  all  of 
the  employees  at  Peerless  Instru- 
ments. Inc..  who  share  this  award 
through  their  dedication.* 


LOUISVILLE  DEBATE  TEAM 
RANKS  HIGH  NATIONALLY 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLl 

OK  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  University 
of  Louisville  debate  team  on  another 
outstanding  season  of  tournament 
competition.  The  team  wa.s  runnerup 
in  the  national  lournamenl  which 
took  place  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee  in  Knoxville. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  3  years 
that  the  University  of  Louisville  deba- 
ters have  reached  the  final  round,  and 
the  third  time  in  4  years  that  they 
have  reached  the  final  four. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Cindy  Lei- 
ferman  (senior)  and  Mark  Whitehead 
(junior)  who  constituted  the  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville  debate  squad. 

The  success  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  debate  team  in  recent  years 
attests  to  the  talents  of  the  students, 
the  quality  of  the  program,  and  the 
coaching  skills  of  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Hynes.  Jr. 

I  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
the  1984  University  of  Louisville 
debate  team  and  wish  them  much  con- 
tinued success. • 
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ice  by  working  in  Albany.  Douglas,  and 
Savannah  parishes. 

I  came  to  know  this  jovial  Irishman 
while  he  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
on  the  Hill  Parish.  Augusta,  from  1957 
to  1970. 

While  carrying  out  his  parish  assign- 
ments. Monsignor  Bourke  held  a 
number  of  diocesan  appointments. 
From  1970  to  1976.  he  was  vicar  for 
special  administative  services  and  dioc- 
esan comptroller.  He  also  was  presi- 
dent of  Aquinas  High  School.  Augusta, 
from  1957  to  1970.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
since  1935. 

Since  his  retirement,  Monsignor 
Bourke  has  been  living  in  Savannah, 
where  a  golden  jubilee  celebration  is 
planned  for  him  May  17.  Likewise.  St. 
Mary's  on  the  Hill  Parish  in  Augusta 
plans  to  honor  this  gifted  man  with  a 
celebration  on  May  11. 

I  am  happy  to  join  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
who  has  contributed  .so  much  to  his 
community  and  to  his  church.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  DANIEL  J. 
BOURKE 

HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  one  of  the  leading  religious 
figures  in  Georgia  will  be  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  Msgr.  Daniel  J. 
Bourke  ha.s  devoted  long  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  parishioners  in  my  home- 
town of  Augusta.  GA.  and  in  numer- 
ous other  cities  as  well.  Even  after  re- 
tirement, he  continues  to  be  active  in 
parish  affairs  and  frequently  assists  in 
pastoral  responsibilities  in  Savannah. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Monsignor 
Bourke's  energy  and  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  continue  unabated,  because 
he  has  shown  these  traits  since  he  was 
a  young  man  growing  up  in  Ireland. 

A  native  of  Birr.  County  Offaly. 
Monsignor  Bourke  prepared  for  the 
priesthood  in  Dublin.  He  was  ordained 
June  24.  1934.  at  All  Hallows  Semi- 
nary. That  fall  he  arrived  in  Savan- 
nah. GA,  and  began  a  lifetime  of  serv- 


ANDROPOVS  DEATH  AND  THE 
PROSPECTS  OF  A  NEW  REALISM 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article  by  Ray  Cline. 
entitled  ■Andropovs  Death  and  the 
Pro.spects  of  a  New  Realism."  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times  in 
mid-February.  As  you  may  recall,  in 
the  wake  of  Andropov's  death,  many 
Americans  accepted  the  false  premise 
that  a  new  Soviet  leader  would  bring 
about  monumental  changes  in  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

In  retrospect.  Mr.  Cline.  a  senior  as- 
.sociate  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  a  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Intelligence  at  CIA.  correct- 
ly .  warned  that  Andropov's  death 
would  mean  nothing  to  the  Soviet  de- 
cisionmaking structure.  Regardless  of 
the  man  in  charge,  every  leader  in  the 
Politburo  is  cut  from  the  same  Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist indoctrinated  mold.  As 
Mr.  Cline  explains,  the  Soviet  Hierar- 
chy produces  continuity  and  stability, 
not  sudden  changes  of  course,  even  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  its  leader. 

Mr.  Chernenko's  continued  refusal 
to  return  to  the  nuclear  arms  negotiat- 
ing table,  his  outright  objection  to  on- 
site  verification,  and  his  renewed  cam- 
paign against  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Afghanistan  are  buf  a  few  examples  of 
how  this  -new  realism"  has  fared  in 
just  the  last  few  months.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Cline's 
article  and  to  heed  his  warnings. 


Andropov's  Death  and  the  Prospects  of  a 
New  Realism 

(By  Ray  Cline) 
Honest  Americans  ought  to  send  their  rep- 
re.sentative.s  decently  and  politely  to 
Moscow,  not  to  praise  Yuri  Andropov,  but  to 
bury  him.  His  career  rise  through  the  Com- 
munist Party  bureaucracy  and  the  KGB 
secret  police  to  the  top  of  the  Politiburo 
marked  one  of  the  most  violent  and  deceit- 
ful periods  in  Soviet  policy  toward  the 
United  States.  It  is  naive  and  dangerous  to 
forget  and  fo.-give  at  the  grave  and  speak  as 
if  Andropov  was  a  friend  and  Moscow  means 
us  well. 

Yuri  Andropov's  career  came  to  its  first 
revealing  climax  in  the  bloody  betrayal  and 
butchery  of  national  communist  reformers 
in  Hungary  in  1956.  He  .saw  massive  Soviet 
arming  and  coaching  of  Hanoi's  military 
forces  to  inflict  a  humiliating  defeat  on 
500.000  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  and  then  to  crush  independence  and 
freedom  oriented  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodians  like  bugs.  He  promoted  the  re- 
placement of  many  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  weapons  in  Arab  hands  to  spark  repeated 
Arab-Israeli  wars  and  dislocate  the  whole 
world's  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Observing  such  a  payoff  for  deploying 
proxy  forces  against  Americans  and  their 
allies.  Moscow  in  Andropov's  heyday  in  the 
KGB  and  the  Politburo  exploited  a  thou- 
sand regional  grievances  around  the  globe 
to  create  lavishly  equipped  armies  in  client 
stales  like  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam. 
Syria,  and  Cuba.  It  encouraged  and  assisted 
each  to  recruit,  train,  arm.  and  fund  local 
fighting  units  dedicated  to  undermining  and 
destabilizing  neighboring  states. 

A  covert  war  has  been  going  on  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Union  through  proxies  of  proxies  to  commit 
acts  of  cold-blooded  terrorist  violence,  wage 
destructive  ethnic  and  religious  wars  against 
Christians.  Jews,  and  -Yankees."  and  secret- 
ly coordinate  revolutionary  political  warfare 
in  a  dozen  nations  aimed  at  multiplying 
Soviet  clout  and  diminishing  American  in- 
fluence and  prestige. 

The  mischievous  blather  from  many  con- 
gressional, academic,  and  media  pundits  fa- 
voring a  friendly  gesture  by  President 
Reagan  of  attending  Andropovs  funeral 
seemed  to  suggest  that  all  this  international 
violence  is  America's  fault.  Moreover,  in 
typical  American  pollyanna  style  they 
hoped  that  a  kindly  personal  move  made  in 
a  bygones  are  bygones"  manner  could 
magically  set  Soviet-American  relations  on  a 
cordial  new  path.  The  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  rape  of  Lebanon  are  not 
so  easilv  repaired. 

This  kind  of  gesture  by  Reagan  might 
have  been  good  domestic  politics.  It  would 
have  been  disastrous  international  policy.  In 
most  parts  of  the  world  it  would  be  inter- 
preted as  reflecting  a  sense  of  guilt  in  Wash- 
ington, a  Vietnam-like  weakness  in  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Lebanon,  and  an  ob.sequi- 
ous  American  haste  to  persuade  the  next 
head  man  in  Moscow,  whoever  he  turns  out 
to  be.  to  ease  the  strategic  pressure  on  the 
American  people. 

Perhaps  many  citizens  in  our  rich  and  tol- 
erant society  might  think  President  Reagan 
was  demonstrating  the  generosity  of  the 
strong,  but  in  Soviet.  Arab.  Latin,  and  most 
other  cultures  such  behavior  would  certain- 
ly be  read  as  revealing  the  deep,  hidden  anx- 
iety of  the  weak.  Such  a  signal  is  wrong  and 
dangerous  to  send  today  if  the  United 
States  intends  to  have  any  role  defending  its 


own  cultural  values  and  economic  interests 
in  international  conflicts  swirling  about  us 
in  every  quarter. 

President  Reagan  fortunately  understood 
these  matters.  He  understands,  though  he 
has  failed  to  persuade  the  Democrats  in 
Congre.ss  and  most  media  moguls,  that 
Andropov's  death  probably  means  nothing 
at  all  for  Soviet  decisionmaking.  Another 
personality  will  take  his  place,  cut  from  the 
same  cloth,  dedicated  to  the  same  Leninist- 
Stalinist  ideology  and  the  same  KGB-armed 
forces  strategy. 

After  all.  the  "young  men  "  in  the  ruling 
system  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  their  fif- 
ties and  sixties  and  were  closely  vetted  by 
their  senior  colleagues  in  their  .seventies 
when  they  were  coopted  into  the  top  leader- 
ship by  Breshnev  and  recently  by  Andropov. 
This  one-party  dictatorship  structure  of 
government  is  not  like  ours.  It  produces  con- 
tinuity and  stability,  not  constant  trimming 
or  sudden  changes  of  cour.se. 

Every  leader  in  the  Politburo  learned  the 
basic  philosphy  of  communist  states  as 
enunciated  by  Lenin  (war  is  politics  by 
other  means,  or  politics  is  war  by  other 
means)  and  Mao  Tsetung  (political  power 
grows  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun).  Whoever 
emerges  on  top  of  the  heap  must  have  the 
triple  support  system  behind  him  — the  enor- 
mous Communist  Party  bureaucracy,  the 
secret  police,  and  the  military  forces.  Every- 
one has  been  taught  since  he  was  a  child 
that  his  society  is  in  an  irreconcilable  sys- 
temic war  with  the  pluralist  democracies. 
He  will  toe  the  party  line  because  he  has  to. 
Changes  in  direction  in  the  near  term  will 
be  tactical  and  propagandist ic.  not  strategic. 
Real  Soviet  policy  shifts  in  .search  of  a 
modus  Vivendi  enabling  the  two  superpow- 
ers to  live  together  without  constant  and 
costly  conflict  will  come  slowly.  They  will 
come  at  all  only  if  Americans  get  a  clearer 
picture  in  their  heads  of  the  kind  of  turbu- 
lent world  we  liv(>  in  and  show  some  dignity 
in  a  prudent  determination  to  protect  our- 
selves, our  friends,  and  our  strategic  inter- 
est. The  next  phase  of  the  nasty,  destructive 
war  in  Lebanon  probably  will  be  the  best 
litmus  test  both  for  Soviet  intentions  and 
American  firmness. 

If  thinking  about  Andropov's  death  leads 
to  greater  realism  on  the  part  of  Americans 
rather  than  fantasies  of  instant,  friendly  so- 
lutions of  bitter  differences  at  improvised 
summits.  Yuri  Andropov  will  m  the  long  run 
have  made  a  contribution  to  world  pi-ace. 
Otherwise  things  will  go  on  much  in  the 
same  sorry  vein  as  during  his  active  political 
lifetime.  Let  us  hope  that  at  least  a  modest 
learning  process  may  get  under  way  both  in 
Washington  and  Mo.scow. 

I  Ray  S.  Cline,  a  senior  associate  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies at  Georgetown  University,  is  a  former 
deputy  director  for  intelligence,  the  CIA.)» 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOUNT  ANTHONY 
HIGH  SCHOOL'S  CLOSE-UP 
PROGRAM 

HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1979  schools  from  Vermont  began  par- 
ticipating in  the  Clo.se-up  program. 
Since  then  nearly  1.500  students  and 
teachers  from  the  State  have  experi- 
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enced  firsthand  a  week-long  govern- 
ment studies  program  in  Washington. 
I  wish  to  recognize  and  give  special 
welcome  to  students  from  Mount  An- 
thony Union  High  in  Bennington,  who 
with  their  teacher  Alan  George,  repre- 
sent the  single  largest  group  ever  to 
participate  from  the  State  of  "Vermont. 
These  38  enthusiastic  participants 
have  arrived  in  Washington  to  explore 
and  experience  the  workings  of  our 
Government  through  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  study  tours. 

The  entire  Bennington  community  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
support  it  has  provided  to  the  pro- 
gram. Without  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  many  people  throughout  Ben- 
nington, this  trip  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  many  of  the  students.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  "Vermont  spirit  of 
working  together  lo  achieve  common 
goals,  that  this  remarkable  accom- 
plishment has  been  realized. 

The  key  to  the  Close-up  program  is 
involvement.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  George  and  the  students 
from  Mount  Anthony  have  set  such  an 
outstanding  example  of  involvement 
in  the  democratic  process  for  others  to 
follow.  To  them  and  everyone  who 
helped  make  it  possible  my  sincere 
congratulations.* 


DEREK  SHEARER  AWARDED 
GUGGENHEIM  FELLOWSHIP 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ri.se  today  in  honor  of  my 
friend  and  constituent.  Prof.  Derek 
Shearer,  who  was  recently  awarded  a 
prestigious  Guggenheim  Fellowship 
for  1984-85. 

Professor  Shearer,  the  director  of 
urban  .studies  at  Occidental  College, 
was  1  of  283  scholars,  artists,  and  sci- 
entists who  were  chosen  from  among 
3.542  applicants  in  the  60th  annual 
Guggenheim  competition.  The  fellows 
are  selected  by  a  committee  of  seven 
experts  who  meet  each  February  to 
consider  applications.  The  fellowships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  past  ac- 
complishments in  a  gi\en  field,  and  a 
strong  promise  for  the  future. 

The  grants,  averaging  $19,500.  are 
intended  to  provide  1  year"s  free  time 
to  engage  in  study,  research,  or  cre- 
ative activity. 

Professor  Shearer— an  expert  on 
urban  policy  and  vice  chair  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Planning  Commission- 
will  use  his  grant  to  complete  a  book 
on  the  implementation  of  innovative 
urban  planning  practices  in  American 
cities. 

Professor  Shearer  teaches  courses  at 
Occidental  in  urban  planning,  urban 
economics,    management,    and    urban 
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politics,  and  directs  the  schools  urban 
internship  program.  He  is  coauthor  of 
two  pre\ious  books  on  public  policy, 
"Economic  Deniocrac>".""  and  "A  New 
Social  Contract."  His  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  New  Republic, 
the  Nation,  and  many  other  publica- 
tions. He  is  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
ing under-40  thinkers  on  city  planning 
and  urban  policy  in  the  United  States. 
His  wife.  Ruth  Goldway.  is  the  former 
mayor  of  Santa  Monica. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share 
Professor  Shearers  accomplishment 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  wish  him 
much  success  on  his  book.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ENVELOPE 
CEREMONY 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  priviledge  of  hold- 
ing a  press  conference  with  William  F. 
Bolger.  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  ceremony  the  Postal  Service 
formally  issued  a  commemorative  en- 
velope honoring  small  business.  I 
would  like  to  include  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  I  made  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Commemorative  Envelope  Ceremony 

Good  Morning.  I  am  pleased  so  many  of 
you  could  be  here  this  morning  with  Post- 
master General  Bolger  and  me.  As  you 
know,  this  is  Small  Business  Week,  and  I  am 
excited  we  can  kick  off  the  week  with  this 
special  ceremony. 

Today  Postal  Service  is  formally  issuing  a 
commemorative  envelope  in  iionor  of  Ameri- 
cas  small  businesses.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  in  this  weeks  issue  of  Time 
magazine  there  is  a  special  .section  devoted 
to  Small  Business  Week  called  a  salute  to 
small  busine.ss.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  section.  I  think  the  Postal  Service 
should  be  commended  for  doing  so  much  to 
recognize  our  small  business  community  at 
this  time. 

This  envelope  has  been  long  awaited.  One 
of  the  recommendations  to  come  out  of  the 
1980  White  Hou.se  Conference  of  Small 
Business  was  for  the  Postal  Service  to  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  small 
business.  This  recommendation  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  members  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss Committee,  and  a  formal  request  was 
made  lo  the  Postmaster  General.  After  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  the  Postal  Service  announced 
they  would  issue  a  commemorative  envelope 
honoring  small  business.  This  announce- 
ment was  formally  made  2  years  ago  at  a 
press  conference  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Last  year  the  design  of  the  envelope 
was  unveiled  at  a  special  ceremony.  And— at 
long  last— the  envelope  is  being  issued 
today. 

It  is  significant  that  the  envelope  is  being 
issued  during  Small  Business  Week  since 
this  is  a  time  that  has  been  set  aside  to  rec- 
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ognize  the  Nation's  small  business  men  and 
women.  Small  business  is  the  cutting  edge 
of  competition;  small  business  is  the  Na- 
tions job  creator;  small  business  is  the  van- 
guard of  innovation  and  invention;  and 
small  business  is  the  source  of  the  free  en- 
terprise leadership.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  of  us  in  public  service  to  recognize 
these  attributes,  and  today  I  feel  we  have 
done  just  that. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  just  a  few  people 
now.  First  I  want  to  thank  the  students 
from  Mrs.  Doris  Glovers  third  grade  class 
for  commg  here  today.  They  are  from  Jack- 
son Road  School  in  Silver  Spring.  Perhaps 
we  have  some  of  our  future  small  business 
men  and  women  among  usi 

Next,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Pat  Taylor. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  designers  of  the  en- 
velope and  will  be  on  hand  after  we  com- 
plete our  remarks  to  autograph  your  pro- 
gram and  envelope. 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  recognize  two 
more  people:  My  colleague.  Congressman 
Andy  Ireland  from  Florida's  10th  District. 
Andy  initiated  the  drive  to  get  the  Postal 
Service  to  issue  this  envelope;  and  Patricia 
Reese  of  his  staff  who  has  worked  with 
Andy  on  this  over  the  last  2'.'  years. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  encourage  all  of  you 
here  to  purchase  at  least  one  of  these  enve- 
lopes which  will  be  on  sale  in  the  back  of 
the  room  as  soon  as  we  finish  our  remarks. 
Let  us  all  do  our  part  to  make  recordbreak- 
ing  sales  of  this  special  envelope. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being 
here  today  as  we  honor  our  small  business 
community  in  this  special  way— the  issuance 
of  this  commemorative  envelope.* 


IS  THERE  ANY  FUTURE  FOR 
RELIGION  IN  NICARAGUA? 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  mkhi(;an 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  an  insight  into  the  basic 
orientation  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  can  be  gained  by  examining 
the  Sandinistas'  attitude  toward  reli- 
gion. Religion  is  being  pushed  out  of 
Nicaragua.  Even  though  Nicaraguans 
are  protesting  against  the  Communist 
governments  actions,  as  the  following 
article  explains,  the  Sandinistas  are 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  that  country. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
August  18.  1982.  that  Catholic  stu- 
dents in  Masaya.  Nicaragua,  protested 
against  the  Government's  treatment 
of  a  young  priest.  Father  Bismarck 
Carballo.  As  spokesman  for  the 
church  in  Managua.  Father  Carballo 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. While  having  lunch  with  a  female 
friend,  he  was  attacked.  Both  he  and 
his  friend  were  forced  to  strip  before 
being  taken  to  jail.  The  Sandinista  tel- 
evision station  was  on  the  scene  and 
treated  Nicaraguans  to  news  coverage 
and  pictures  of  the  nude  priest. 

In  response  to  this  show  of  slander. 
Catholic  students  staged  protests  in 
various  cities  around  the  country. 
Some  protesters  also  seized  a  military 
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post  and  the  local  headquarters  of  the 
Sandinista  Neighborhood  Defense 
Committee,  the  civilian  groups  that 
police  their  neighborhoods  and 
denouce  suspected  counterrevolution- 
aries" to  the  authorities.  Well-orga- 
nized ■mobs'"  from  these  committees 
have  been  known  to  paint,  stone,  and 
even  burn  down  the  homes  of  Nicara- 
guans who  support  the  church,  or 
question  the  Government  s  policies. 

The  Department  of  State  advises 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
established  and  fostered  the  spread  of 
the  "People"  Church"  in  opposition  to 
the  existing  Catholic  Church  in  that 
country.  As  part  of  the  Sandinista 
attack  on  the  church,  the  Nicaraguan 
Bishop,  Father  Obando  y  Bravo  is  fol- 
lowed, harassed,  and  often  threatened. 
As  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Govern- 
ment there,  he  is  considered  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state. 

Time  magazine  reported  that  during 
his  visit  to  Nicaragua,  the  Pope  was 
mocked  and  jeered  by  groups  of  Nica- 
raguans intentionally  infiltrated  into  a 
public  outdoor  mass  in  Managua. 

The  following  article  clearly  shows 
that  there  are  many  Nicaraguans  who 
love  their  religion.  They  resent  having 
it  taken  from  them.  They  recently 
voiced  their  deep  concern  by  gathering 
at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Managua. 
They  eagerly  offered  their  support  for 
the  church  and  their  opposition  to  the 
Sandinista  regime.  I  strongly  believe 
that  all  Americans  should  be  told  of 
events  of  this  nature  so  that  they  can 
see  the  true  face  of  Commandante 
Ortega  and  company. 

I  salute  the  100.000  God-fearing 
Nicaraguans  and  Father  Obando  y 
Bravo  who  bravely  defied  the  atheistic 
Sandinistas  to  voice  their  support  for 
their  faith  and  their  freedom.  May 
these  dauntless  souls  live  to  see  the 
day  when  Nicaragua  is  again  free. 

With  these  observations  in  mind,  I 
recommend  this  informative  article  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  (Article 
from  the  Washington  Times  at- 
tached.) 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  26. 

1984] 

U.S.  Officials  Black  Otrr  Anti-Sandinista 

Rally 

(By  Phil  Nicolaides) 

On  Good  Friday,  a  crowd  of  some  100.000 
Nicaraguans  thronged  the  plaza  in  front  of 
Managua's  National  Cathedral  for  three 
hours  to  expre.ss.  in  the  words  of  ABC's 
Peter  Collins,  "their  passionate  solidarity 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  opposition  to 
the  Sandinista  regime."  Some  8'<  million 
Americans  watching  the  ABC-TV  Evening 
News  last  Friday  witnessed  the  event  and 
heard  the  veteran  network  correspondent 
report  it. 

But  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  all  other 
news  sources  singly  or  combined,  they  would 
never  know  it  happened. 

And  if  Americans  had  to  rely  on  the  State 
Department,  they  would  be  told  it  didn't 
happen. 

None  of  the  wire  services  carried  the  story 
or  transmitted  a  single  photograph  to  their 
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hundreds  of  subscribers.  None  of  America's 
newpapers  reported  it.  Neither  did  NBC  or 
CBS. 

When  the  Washington  Times  asked  Stale 
Department  spokesman  Joseph  Becelia  for 
information  about  the  demonstration,  he 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  it  and  would  have 
to  telephone  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Managua 
for  a  report.  U.S.  diplomats  in  Managua  had 
apparently  not  cabled  to  Washington  any- 
thing about  the  huge  demonstration. 

Quoting  Roger  Gamble,  the  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S.  mission.  Mr.  Becelia  sharply 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  ABC  report. 
"This  was  not  an  anti-Sandinista  demon- 
stration. "  he  said.  "By  no  means— neither  in 
its  origin  nor  in  its  nature." 

When  pressed  to  explain  the  loud  chants 
from  the  crowd  and  the  placards  clearly  visi- 
ble on  the  television  screen  in  the  Collins 
report.  Mr.  Becelia  replied  that  any  anti- 
Sandinista  character  or  manifestations  were 
peripheral  to  the  religious  nature  of  the 
gathering— although  there  may  have  been 
scattered  anti-government  shouts  and  a  few- 
placards.  " 

He  also  said  the  crowd  numbered  "only 
50.000.  not  100.000.  "  The  larger  figure,  he 
said,  "was  a  church  estimate." 

An  ABC  spokesman  said.  "Our  crowd  esti- 
mates were  based  on  a  careful  review  of  the 
capacity  of  the  plaza— the  size  of  two  foot- 
ball fields— and  the  density.  '  In  fact,  he 
said,  "some  church  officials  were  saying  the 
crowd  numbered  200.000.  That  50.000  figure 
you  got  from  the  embassy  is  a  Sandinista  es- 
timate. I  dont  know  why  anyone  would  take 
it  as  reliable." 

A  top  administration  official  said  the  han- 
dling of  this  affair  by  the  American  embas- 
sy in  Managua  'unfortunately  confirms  the 
view  of  some  of  us  that  our  experts'  are  not 
expert  enough.  It  casts  new  light.  "  the 
source  continued,  'on  the  reasons  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  was  so  di.ssatisfied  with 
the  attitudes  and  the  abilities  of  our  people 
down  there." 

A  highly  placed  White  House  source,  told 
of  the  State  Department  explanation,  called 
it  "absolutely  incredible— those  embassy 
people  must  be  asleep  at  the  switch.  " 

"A  disgusting  performance,"  was  the  reac- 
tion of  a  former  high  government  official 
closely  involved  in  Latin  American  policy 
matters.  "But  the  problem  goes  beyond  em- 
bassy ineptitude,"  he  said. 

"The  real  question  is  why  is  State's 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  putting 
this  curious  negative  spin  on  events  in  Nica- 
ragua which  should  be  playing  into  our 
hands  and  supporting  our  position? 

"It  took  great  courage  for  tho.se  people  to 
join  in  such  a  tremendous  popular  manifes- 
tation," he  said.  "They  risked  being  phys- 
ically attacked  by  the  turbas  divinas  [divine 
mobsl- Marxist  goon  squads  who  frequently 
assault  people,  even  in  church  buildings, 
when  there  is  any  complaining  about  the 
regime." 

ABC  News  officials  stood  by  their  story. 
One  reporter  on  the  scene  said  the  State 
Department's  "attempt  to  downplay  the  po- 
litical significance  of  this  event— the  people 
of  Nicaragua  rallying  around  their  church 
and  their  bishop  in  defiance  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime— must  be  because  they  don't 
know  what's  going  on,  or  don't  want  to 
know". 

"Anyone  who  saw  what  we  saw  and  heard 
what  we  heard  would  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  outpouring  of  religious 
fervor,  but  also  that  feeling  was  directed 
against  the  regime,  which  has  been  fighting 
the  church.  The  leaders  of  the  demonstra- 


tion. Bishop  Obando  y  Bravo  and  Father 
Bi.smarck  Carballo,  are  symbols  of  resist- 
ance and  frequent  targets  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. "  the  network  reporter  said. 

One  of  the  frequent  chants,  ABC  said, 
was.  ■  "We  are  Christians,  not  Marxists.' 
That  ought  to  tell  you  something." 

A  high  administration  official  confirmed 
this  account  and  agreed  that  the  State  De- 
partment's view  was  "way  off  base.  "  He  re- 
called how  American  embassy  staffers  in 
Moscow  "showed  the  same  kind  of  blindness 
when  they  failed  to  read  the  unmistakable 
signs  that  Yuri  Andropov  had  died.  Dusko 
Doder  [of  the  Washington  Post]  filed  the 
story,  and  eight  hours  later  our  embassy 
there  was  still  denying  it."  he  recalled. 

Some  highlights  of  the  original  ABC 
report: 

"The  crowd  of  100.000  ...  led  by  Arch 
bishop  Obando  y  Bravo,  in  an  exquisite 
rebuff  to  Sandinista  leaders  who  had  said 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  people  .  .  . 
shouted.  "Free  Nicaragua!'  and  Christ  For- 
ever!' 

"None  of  the  Sandinisia  leaders  was 
present.  Most  are  declared  atheists.  In  a  de- 
fiant gesture,  the  march  was  organized  by 
Father  Bismark  Carballo.  the  director  of 
communications,  a  priest  the  regime  tried  to 
discredit  last  year  .  .  .  The  church  has 
begun  to  take  on  the  role  of  the  church  in 
Poland.  It  is  becoming  the  focus  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinista  regime. 

"No  police  were  present,  because  the  San- 
dinistas know  the  church  is  the  one  force 
that  can  rally  the  people  against  the  gov- 
ernment. For  their  part,  the  church  leaders 
said  nothing  against  the  regime,  but  empha- 
sized the  need  for  Catholic  faith  which 
here,  as  in  Poland,  means  No"  to  Marxism." 

Two  days  after  the  demonstration,  the 
bishops  of  Nicaragua  Lssued  an  Easter  pasto- 
ral letter  sharply  critical  of  the  regime.  The 
letter  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  govern- 
ment-controlled newspaper  Barricada  for 
failing  to  condemn  "North  American  imperi- 
alism." and  for  urging  the  regime  "to  enter 
a  dialogue  with  the  murderers  of  our 
people." 

The  bishops'  letter  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est ever  i.ssued  by  the  church  against  the 
Sandinista  regime.  It  condemned  press  cen- 
sorship, the  detention  of  political  prisioners. 
violence  against  the  Indian  minority,  re- 
strictions on  religious  freedom,  and  the  col- 
lapsing economy  which  has  caused  acute 
shortages  and  rationing.* 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM 
BYWATER 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  June  1983  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  con- 
ducted hearings  on  (H.R.  3175)  my  bill 
to  provide  compensation  to  victims  of 
asbestos  and  other  occupational  dis- 
eases. The  proceedings  of  those  hear- 
ings were  published  in  November  1983. 
During  the  hearings  on  June  13,  1983, 
the  committee  was  pleased  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  AFL-CIO.  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  and  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department. 
Testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
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Union  Department  was  William 
Bywater.  president  of  the  Internation- 
al Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  who 
focused  among  other  things  on  the 
problems  of  occupational  disease  other 
than  asbestos-related  diseases,  and  the 
ways  in  which  such  diseases  could  be 
properly  identified  for  purposes  of 
compensation.  Mr.  Bywater  attached 
an  extension  of  testimony  to  his  state- 
ment relating  to  presumptions  for  as- 
bestos related  diseases  as  well  as  trig- 
ger mechanisms  for  other  toxic  sub- 
stances and  processes  which  he  asked 
to  be  included  in  the  Record  and 
which  was  accepted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee for  that  purpose. 

Inadvertently,  that  extension  of  tes- 
timony was  not  included  in  the  pub- 
lished hearing  record.  Accordingly,  I 
am  including  Mr.  Bywater's  additional 
testimony  in  the  Congressional 
Record  which  will  be  accepted  and 
considered  part  of  the  hearing  record 
on  H.R.  3175. 

Extension  of  the  Testimony  Presented  by 
President  William  Bywater 

The  existing  state  workers'  compensation 
system  has  failed  to  fairly  compensate,  usu- 
ally to  compensate  at  all.  victims  of  occupa- 
tional disease.  It  is  important  to  know  why 
this  is  the  case. 

One  reason  the  compensation  s.vstem  has 
failed  is  because  two  fundamental  concepts 
e.sSential  to  understanding  disease  have  not 
been  adequately  reflected  in  law. 

The  first  concept  is  that  disease  cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  simple,  single  causes 
and  simple,  single  effects.  The  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  many  and  complex.  So  are  the  asso- 
ciated effects.  Because  most  of  us  have  this 
simplistic  idea  in  mind  when  we  use  the 
term  "cause."  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
among  scientists  that  the  term  should  no 
longer  be  used  either  in  scientific  or  lay 
publications.  They  suggest  the  term  "risk 
factor  "  instead. 

The  .second  concept  has  been  called  "pop- 
ulation thinking."  This  is  a  way  of  under- 
standing each  of  us  by  looking  at  popula- 
tions, that  is  groups  to  which  we  each 
belong  becau.se  of  .some  shared  characteris- 
tic (such  as  our  job  or  exposure  to  a  toxic 
substance).  This  kind  of  thinking  has 
shaped  the  information  we  have  received 
from  the  .scientist  in  modern  limes.  Statisti- 
cal methods  have  become  very  important  in 
gathering  and  analyzing  the  information  as 
it  comes  to  us.  but  few  laws  or  proposed 
laws  have  been  written  with  this  reality  in 
mind. 

Whether  we  are  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  causation  or  trying  to  understand 
what  occurs  in  a  population,  we  have  to  deal 
with  information  as  the  scientist  gives  it  to 
us.  We  must  not  ask  that  it  be  twisted  to  fit 
obsolescent  language  in  our  laws.  Instead, 
we  must  change  the  law^  to  fit  the  current 
state  of  science. 

Compensation  law  has  not  been  totally  in- 
sensitive to  these  understandings.  Thus  the 
term  "due  to,"  "arose  out  of,  "  "but  for,"  and 
"the  cause"  usually  found  in  compensation 
law"  should  be  retained  only  if  they  have 
been  clearly  qualified.  One  way  this  has 
been  done  traditionally  is  by  the  use  of 
•presumptions." 

Used  fairly  and  consistently,  presumptions 
defined  and  utilized  within  a  compensation 
system  will  reduce  reliance  on  the  tort 
system.  They  bridge  the  gap  created  by  un- 
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resolved  scientific  uncertainty  and  the  ethi- 
cal certainty  that  just  claims  must  be  paid. 

The  bill  before  us  correctly  makes  an  irre- 
butable  presumption  that  asbestosis  is 
caused  by  breathing  asbestos  because  the 
scarring  of  the  lung  and  calcification  ob- 
served by  the  physician  is  typically  found 
among  exposed  workers.  The  chance  is  very 
small  that  the  same  conditions  can  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  asbestos  exposure. 

The  bill  makes  the  same  kind  of  presump- 
tion for  mesothelipma.  Mesothelioma  has  in 
fact  been  associated  with  other  fibers  and, 
in  animals,  with  some  chemicals.  But  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  cases  studied  have 
been  associated  with  asbestos  exposure  at 
work  or  among  the  families  of  asbestos 
workers  and  other  bystanders.  The  irrebuta- 
blc  presumption  is  justified. 

In  the  case  of  asbestosis  and  mesotheli- 
oma, while  most  in  the  exposed  population 
do  not  develop  the  disease  a  burden  of  risk 
of  disease  was  added  by  the  asbestos  expo- 
sure for  each  and  every  worker  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  size  of  the  added  burden  varies, 
for  example,  with  duration,  extent  and 
onset  of  the  exposure  plus  other  environ- 
mental risk  factors.  Where  the  environmen- 
tal factors  are  the  same,  the  added  burden 
of  risk  attributable  to  asbestos  is  the  same 
and  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the 
entire  group  of  workers. 

The  principle  of  Added  Burden  of  Risk 
(and  the  irrebuttable  presumption  which  in 
this  case  it  justifies)  must  be  applied  con- 
sistently. There  are  no  special  rules  of 
nature  that  set  mesothelioma,  for  example, 
apart  from  cancers  found  at  other  sites. 

Among  asbestos  insulation  workers,  re- 
gardless of  personal  differences  such  as 
whether  they  smoked  or  not,  the  risk  of 
lung  cancer  associated  with  the  exposure 
was  more  than  five  times  the  risk  of  lung 
cancer  found  among  workers  not  exposed  to 
asbestos.  The  added  burden  of  risk  is  the 
same  for  the  entire  exposed  population- 
even  though  the  entire  population  will  not 
contract  lung  cancer— and.  therefore,  an  ir- 
rebuttable presumption  is  justified  for  those 
that  do  contract  lung  cancer. 

The  same  case  can  be  made  for  asbestos- 
exposed  insulation  workers  who  suffer  from 
cancer  at  other  sites  (oropharynx,  larynx, 
gastrointestinal  tract,  ovary,  or  kidney). 

In  other  populations— even  those  involv- 
ing asbestos  and  lung  cancer— the  outcome 
may  be  less  certain.  A  presumption  must  be 
made  requiring  a  higher  level  of  evidence, 
i.e.  a  rebuttable  presumption  may  be  justi- 
fied. The  decision  to  apply  a  rebuttable 
rather  than  an  irrebuttable  presumption  is 
a  matter  of  judgement. 

There  are  no  special  rules  of  nature  re- 
served for  the  effects  of  asbestos.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Added  Burden  of  Risk  applies  to 
other  toxic  substances  and  processes. 

The  labor  movement  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  all  workers  afflicted  with  occupa- 
tional disease.  We  will  not  compromise  this 
commitment. 

A  systematic  way  must  be  required  to 
assess  risk  for  all  populations  of  workers,  a 
generic  approach  to  trigger  all  identified 
populations  with  a  high  risk  of  occupational 
disease. 

We  believe  that  the  "trigger"  has  these 
elements: 

1.  An  agent,  process,  or  job  found  toxic 
from  (a)  observation  of  human  populations 
or  (b)  experimental  systems. 

2.  A  site-specific  estimate  of  significant 
risk  of  death  or  disease  in  a  specific  popula- 
tion exposed  to  the  agent,  process  or  job. 
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3.  A  presumption  that  a  worker  must  be 
compen.saled  when  a  significant,  elevated 
risk  lias  been  found  in  a  population,  mem- 
bership of  the  worker  in  the  exposed  popu- 
lation has  been  established,  and  the  di.sease 
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they  have  always  considered  them- 
selves exempt  from  the  rules  that  bind 
other  states.  Presenting  themselves  to 
the  world  as  the  fount  of  progress  and 
revolution,  they  preside  over  a  modern 
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graphic  di.saster,  a  disaster  that  we 
may  be  able  to  avert  through  the  im- 
plementation of  effective  and  efficient 
population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 
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times  the  population  of  the  U.S.— swelling 
the  ranks  of  humanity. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  that  only  23  of 
the  98  Third  World  nations  will  reach  sta- 
tionary     population— no      more      ab.solute 
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levels  in  the  Third  World,  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

In  addition,  medical  care  is  declining.  In 
Ethiopia,  there  is  one  doctor  per  58.490  in- 
habitants; in  Indonesia,  one  per  11.530  (in 

t  ho   T  T  <5       it  "c  r\r,c   {nr  t^\-t^r\'   ^90  ^ 
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The  UN  has  a  population  division  with  a 
relatively  low  priority.  The  World  Bank's  ef- 
forts are  confined  to  studies  and  recommen- 
dations. The  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization   lacks   adequate    resources.    The 
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3.  A  presumption  that  a  worker  must  be 
compensated  when  a  significant,  elevated 
risk  has  been  found  in  a  population,  mem- 
bership of  the  worker  in  the  exposed  popu- 
lation has  been  established,  and  the  disease 
has  appeared. 

4.  Coverage  can  be  initiated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  for  reasons  such  as  (a)  incidence 
is  unknown,  ib)  the  uncertainties  in  the 
data  for  a  population  preclude  a  judgement 
for  an  entire  population,  and  lo  when  a 
population  has  not  been  defined  or  disease 
has  appeared  only  in  a  few  cases. 

Neither  compen.sation  nor  preventive 
intervention  will  effectively  aid  workers  at 
high  risk  without  requirement  of  these  addi- 
tional steps: 

A.  A  survey  of  populations  known  through 
past  studies. 

B.  An  organized  program  of  research  to 
di.scover  additional  populations. 

C.  Maintenance  of  a  registry  of  such  popu- 
lations. 

D.  Identification  and  notification  of  work- 
ers or  their  families  who  are  members  of 
registered  populations.* 


.     NUCLEAR  ARMS  TALKS 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  AL.^SK.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  19S4 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  asked  what  they  would  like  to  sec 
most  in  the  arena  of  world  affairs,  a 
majority  of  Americans  would  undoubt- 
edly indicate  their  desire  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  reducing 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  Seeking  to  limit  the  number  of 
these  devastating  weapons  and  there- 
by enhancing  world  stability  is  neither 
a  Democrat  nor  a  Republican  issue, 
but  rather  a  bipartisan  issue.  Since  the 
early  1960's,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat  administrations  have  pur- 
sued negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
stabilize  our  relationship  by  limiting 
nuclear  weapons  testing  and  by  limit- 
ing strategic  forces.  There  has  been 
some  measttre  of  success  in  these  nego- 
tiations. Clearly,  there  is  much  left  to 
accomplish.  The  talks  must  continue. 

Yet.  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  future  agreements 
will  come  easily.  For  one.  the  START 
and  INF  talks  can  hit  snags  on  any 
number  of  technicalities  including  the 
question  of  verifiability.  the  definition 
of  throw  weight,  and  the  differences 
in  force  structure.  The  talks  are  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime  itself.  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  once  said 
that  we  must  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "not  as  we  would  like  it  to  be 
but  as  it  is."  The  differences  between 
the  Western  democracies  and  the  Sovi- 
ets are  both  numerous  and  profound. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  continued:  "We  must 
not  fall  in  the  trap  of  projecting  our 
morality  on  to  the  Soviet  leaders. 
They  do  not  share  our  aspirations, 
they  are  not  constrained  by  our  ethics. 
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they  have  always  considered  them- 
selves exempt  from  the  rules  that  bind 
other  states.  Presenting  themselves  to 
the  world  as  the  fount  of  progress  and 
revolution,  they  preside  over  a  modern 
version  of  the  early  tyrannies  of  histo- 
ry. A  structure  -so  rigid  that  it  totally 
precludes  the  normal  processes  of 
questioning,  discussion,  and  change. 
They  have  little  contact  with  their 
own  people,  still  less  with  the  free 
world." 

For  me.  the  Soviet  destruction  of  the 
Korean  airliner  last  September  and 
particularly  their  subsequent  rational- 
izations—even praise— of  the  attack 
highlight  the  extreme  differences  be- 
tween our  systems.  There  were  indica- 
tions prior  to  the  KAL  atrocity  that 
progress  could  be  made  toward  achiev- 
ing an  arms  control  agreement.  That 
event,  more  than  anything  else  in  my 
opinion,  dashed  the  hopes  of  those  de- 
siring such  an  accord. 

We  have  now  put  some  distance  be- 
tween us  and  that  event.  The  harsh 
rhetoric  on  both  sides  has  diminished 
somewhat.  It  is  time  for  the  talks  to 
continue.  As  the  talks  resume,  we 
must  maintain  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  adversary  and  deal  with  them  as 
they  are  at  the  bargaining  table.  The 
once  ardent  cold  warrior.  Richard 
Nixon,  was  able  to  do  so  and  concluded 
the  SALT  I  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. If  the  Soviets  will  return  to  the 
talks  in  Geneva,  we  can  with  time  and 
by  focusing  on  areas  of  mutual  con- 
cern, continue  the  march  toward  a 
lessening  of  world  tension.  The  chal- 
lenge before  us  is  formidable  and  it  de- 
mands our  most  .serious  efforts. • 


ONE  PERSON  TOO  MANY? 

HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

of   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  .you 
know  rapid  population  growth  is  an 
issue  that  we  often  overlook.  Yet,  the 
fact  is  that  global  population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  approximately 
1.5  billion  between  now  and  the  end  of 
this  century.  More  than  90  percent  of 
this  growth  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  could  have  potentially  seri- 
ous con.sequences  for  the  availability 
of  food,  shelter,  jobs  and  basic  serv- 
ices, the  environment,  and  peace  and 
stability. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
a  thoughtful  article  by  Tad  Szulc  that 
appeared  in  the  April  29,  1984,  edition 
of  Parade  magazine.  With  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  scheduled  for 
consideration  this  week.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  give  serious 
thought  to  the  implications  of  what  is 
potentially     an     international     demo- 
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graphic  di-saster,  a  disaster  that  we 
may  be  able  to  avert  through  the  im- 
plementation of  effective  and  efficient 
population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 
The  article  follows: 

One  Person  Too  Many? 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Short  of  nuclear  annihilation,  the  greatest 
threat  to  humanity  is.  ironically  its  own 
sheer  mass.  Global  population  grows  inex 
orably  and  at  a  rale  so  prodigious  that  by 
the  year  2000— only  16  years  from  now-lhe 
world,  with  its  added  billions,  will  be  unable 
to  provide  adequate  food  and  energy,  let 
alone  jobs,  housing,  education  and  health 
care.  And  what  could  happen  by  the  mid 
21st  century  <when  babies  born  in  this 
decade  approach  old  age)  defies  imagina- 
tion unless  acceptable  ways  are  found  of 
curtailing  population  growth.  This  is  as  true 
in  a  special  way  for  the  United  States  as  it  is 
generally  for  the  developing  Third  World, 
which  accounts  for  75  percent  of  the  worlds 
population. 

Overpopulation  on  the  scale  currently 
taking  shape  will  result  in  new  and  greater 
famines,  perhaps  wars,  civil  strife  and  deep 
.social  distortions  as  well  as  ma.ssive  malnu- 
trition and  disease,  vast  migrations  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  living  standards  almost  every- 
where, including  this  country.  Yet  no  high- 
priority  international  strategy  exists  to  cope 
with  tiiese  problems.  Emergency  assistance 
is  essentially  all  that  is  being  done  by  the 
world  community. 

To  the  U.S..  where  the  population  growth 
rate  has  leveled  off.  the  world  population 
explosion  represents  an  enormous  pressure 
on  its  southern  borders,  as  tens  of  millions 
of  destitute  migrants  from  Latin  American 
are  pushed  north  in  .search  of  a  livelihood. 
It  adds  up  to  one  of  the  most  .serious  chal- 
lenges to  American  society. 

The  latest  famine  in  Africa,  the  result  of 
one  of  the  worst  and  longest  droughts  in 
history,  illustrates  dramatically  the  collapse 
of  the  delicate  balance  between  population 
growth  and  food  supply.  The  drought, 
which  began  three  years  ago.  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  famine,  of  cour.se.  but 
uncontrollable  population  increases  also 
contribute  to  mass  starvation. 

According  lo  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  of  the  150  million  people  who 
live  in  the  24  African  countries  hit  by  the 
drought,  an  estimated  100  million  face 
hunger  and  as  many  as  4  million,  mainly 
children,  may  die  this  year  and  next  from 
starvation,  malnutrition  and  related  causes. 
In  Mozambique  alone.  200.000  may  have 
died  in  1983  and  at  least  100.000  more  this 
year. 

Demographers  have  long  warned  that 
ma.ssive  overpopulation  is  a  time  bomb,  but 
in  1983  the  point  was  finally  reached  when 
the  threat  began  to  become  a  reality. 
Recent  di.scussions  with  population  special- 
ists at  the  UN.  World  Bank.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  Washington  think-tanks 
reveal  this  gloomy  picture: 

The  world  population  ro.se  by  82  million 
between  mid-1982  and  mid-1983-an  all-time 
record,  making  1983  a  demographic  turning 
point  -reaching  4.7  billion  last  September. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  global  popula- 
tion of  20  years  ago.  The  Census  Bureau 
projects  an  increase  of  82.8  million  in  1983/ 
84  and  84  million  in  1984 '85.  At  this  rate, 
world  population  will  hit  5  billion  by  1986 
and  6.2  billion  by  2000.  Try  to  visualize  a 
new  China  and  a  new  India— more  than  six 
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times  the  population  of  the  U.S.— swelling 
the  ranks  of  humanity. 

The  World  Bank  e.slimates  that  only  23  of 
the  98  Third  World  nations  will  reach  sta- 
tionary population— no  more  ab,solute 
growth  — toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
next  century:  the  rest  will  quit  growing  only 
sometime  during  the  22nd  century.  China, 
now  with  1.06  billion  inhabitants  and  al- 
ready ihe  most  populated  nation  in  the 
world,  should  attain  the  stationary  level  in 
2040.  with  1.43  billion.  India  will  have  1.8 
billion  when  it  stabilizes  in  2140.  The  U.S.. 
its  growth  rales  slowing  down,  is  expected  to 
move  from  its  present  234  million  to  289  mil- 
lion when  we  reach  stationary  population  in 
2040. 

Though  average  annual  rates  of  growth 
are  decreasing  in  the  world,  the  actual  num- 
bers are  racing  out  of  hand  (because  each 
year  the  base  is  larger  for  figuring  percent- 
age increase). 

Already,  more  than  half  the  world's 
people  live  in  cities  that  cannot  house,  feed 
or  support  them.  Older  cities--such  as  Cal- 
cutta. Delhi.  Mexico.  Sfto  Paulo  and  Jakar- 
ta—are turning  into  i;rba:.  nightmares. 
Since  1960.  there  have  been  245  additional 
cities  with  populations  exceeding  500.000. 
And  rural  inhabitants  keep  migrating  lo 
cities,  where  at  the  .same  time  babies  are 
being  born  to  earlier  immigrants. 

This  worldwide  population  emergency  is 
tragic  where  the  availability  of  food,  shel- 
ter, health  services  and  jobs  is  concerned. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based WorldWatch  Institute  and  a 
leading  authority  on  food  economics,  .says 
that  the  way  things  are  going,  it's  quite 
po.ssible  that  per  capita  food  production  at 
the  end  of  the  century  will  be  less  than 
today.  "  World  food  production,  in  fact,  is  al- 
ready declining  in  many  key  .sectors  com- 
pared with  annual  population  growth.  Al- 
though overall  world  grain  production  dou- 
bled between  1950  and  1973.  since  then. 
Brown  points  out.  the  output  per  person 
■has  barely  kept  pace  with  world  population 
growth.  " 

In  Africa,  for  example,  per  capita  food 
production  in  30  countries  actually  fell  in 
1979  and  1980.  aggravating  the  famine. 
When  there  is  starvation  on  a  vast  scale, 
there  are  no  resources,  including  human 
energy,  to  stimulate  greater  food  produc- 
tion. And  as  births  multiply,  so  does  the 
overall  survival  problem.  Most  African  na- 
tions lack  workable  systems  of  food  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  marketing.  The  UN 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  warns 
that  unless  4  million  tons  of  grain  are  rapid- 
ly supplied  lo  22  African  countries  with  145 
million  people,  mass  starvation  may  be  inev- 
itable. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  demand  for 
grain  in  the  developing  nations  will  be  twice 
the  437  million  tons  required  in  1980.  But 
experts  note  that  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  assistance  discourages  local  food 
production. 

And  problems  beget  other  problems. 
Grain  and  cattle  production,  for  example, 
have  been  hurt  by  the  huge  rise  in  petrole- 
um prices  since  1973.  Petroleum  is  used  in 
the  production  of  fertilizers,  which  fewer 
and  fewer  Third  World  farmers  can  afford 
at  today  s  prices.  Compounding  the  problem 
is  worldwide  soil  erosion,  and  farmers  every- 
where are  doing  little  lo  protect  the  topsoil. 
In  terms  of  nutrition,  the  situation  is  ap- 
palling throughout  most  of  the  Third 
World.  Although  physicians  offer  no  stand- 
ard measurement  for  required  daily  caloric 
intake,  it  is  well  below  generally  accepted 
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levels  in  the  Third  World,  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

In  addition,  medical  care  is  declining.  In 
Ethiopia,  there  is  one  doctor  per  58.490  in- 
habitants: in  Indonesia,  one  per  11.530  (in 
the  U.S..  its  one  for  every  520). 

Whereas  starving  Africans  have  no  place 
to  go  to  find  survival,  in  Latin  America  and 
Asia  massive  migrations  are  increasingly  the 
solution  for  the  destitute.  Illegal  migrants 
from  Mexico  are  entering  the  U.S.  in  uncon- 
trollable numbers.  During  the  year  ending 
last  Sept.  30.  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  apprehended  1.03  million  il- 
legals crossing  the  border  from  Mexico 
(most  were  Mexicans,  but  there  were  also 
thousands  of  Central  Americans).  And  the 
Service,  short-handed  along  the  frontier, 
doesn't  know  how  many  illegal  migrants 
elude  its  surveillance. 

Between  2  million  and  3  million  illegal  im- 
migrants a  year  remain  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  the  annual  natural  in- 
crease in  U.S.  population.  Approximately  4 
million  crossed  (or  attempted  to  cross)  the 
U.S.  border  in  1982  1983.  But  assuming  that 
Mexico's  economic  situation  will  not  im- 
prove markedly,  it  is  possible  that  nearly  6 
million  will  be  crossing  the  border  15  years 
from  now. 

.^nd  between  30  million  and  40  million 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  are  likely 
to  enter  Ihe  U.S.  illegally  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Hispanics  now  rep- 
resent an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population:  this  percentage  may  double  by 
the  year  2000. 

UN  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar  commented  recently  that  "if  the 
rapid  population  growth  in  developing  na- 
tions is  left  unchecked,  it  will  evidently  un- 
dermine all  efforts  for  economic  and  social 
development  and  could  easily  lead  to  wide- 
spread depletion  of  each  nation's  basic  re- 
sources. " 

An  expert  at  the  Center  for  International 
Research  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  put  it 
even  more  starkly:  "Unless  international 
action  is  undertaken  rapidly  to  control  pop- 
ulation. 1  can  see  systems  of  governments 
breaking  down.  " 

What  is  being  done?  In  August  in  Mexico 
City,  the  United  Nations  will  hold  its  period- 
ic World  Population  Conference  to  consider 
new  international  measures  to  keep  popula- 
tion down.  That  the  world  population 
jumped  by  700  million  since  the  last  UN 
population  conference,  in  1974.  suggests  the 
inadequacy  of  present  world  programs. 

The  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lo  most  forms  of  birth  control  and 
family  planning  is  a  major  factor  inhibiting 
population  control,  especially  in  Latin 
America.  Africa  and  Asia.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not  depart 
from  this  stance,  but  experts  .say  that  in- 
creasingly Church  views  are  being  ignored, 
particularly  in  families  suffering  less  pover- 
ty and  having  more  education. 

China,  using  draconian  methods  to  limit 
families  to  one  child,  brought  its  annual 
growth  rate  to  1.06  percent  in  1983.  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  India,  with  715  mil- 
lion, has  birth-control  programs,  including 
voluntary  sterilization.  There  are  birth-con- 
trol clinics  in  many  third  world  countries, 
and  contraceptives  are  sold  by  street  ven- 
dors in  many  Asian  cities. 

However,  the  international  community— 
and  especially  the  U.S.  — has  not  faced  the 
urgent  need  for  a  coordinated  world  pro- 
gram that  would  bring  together  all  aspects 
of  the  great  population  crisis:  birth  control, 
food  and  energy  production,  health  and 
education. 
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The  UN  has  a  population  division  with  a 
relatively  low  priority.  The  World  Bank's  ef- 
forts are  confined  to  studies  and  recommen- 
dations. The  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization lacks  adequate  resources.  The 
Reagan  Administration  ha,*;  a  Coordinator 
of  Population  Affairs—a  scarcely  visible  op- 
eration—in the  Slate  Department's  Bureaus 
of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  Also  buried  in  the 
Stale  Department  is  a  small  Directorate  for 
Health  and  Population  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Lester  Brown  of  the  WorldWatch  Institute 
charges  that  "there  is  a  vacuum  of  leader- 
ship created  by  the  U.S.  in  the  population 
area."  He  adds.  "There  is  no  intellectual 
leadership.  This  administration  has  no 
people  Willi  vision  to  .see  the  future  if  the 
United  States  were  to  commit  it.self  lo  these 
problems." 

Meanwhile  the  population  time  bomb  is 
ticking.  When  the  explosion  comes  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  United  Stales  will 
not  escape  the  fallout  unless  we  assume 
leadership  to  help  our  species  save  itself 
from  its  own  blindness.* 


PROFILING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EMERGENCY  SERVICES  CO. 

HON.  LES  AuCOlN 

OK  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents  in  Orgeon 
who  prize  our  States  unique  heritage 
of  natural  beauty,  abundant  wildlife, 
clean  air  and  clean  water.  I  want  to 
commend  a  company  in  my  congres- 
sional district  which  has  made  protect- 
ing the  environment  literally  its  busi- 
ness—not only  the  company,  but  its 
president.  Art  Riedel. 

The  company  is  Riedel  Internation- 
al's Environmental  Emergency  Serv- 
ices Co..  and  its  specialty  is  cleaning 
up  after  other  people's  messes.  Wheth- 
er it  is  dioxin-contaminated  soil,  a 
toxic  chemical  spill,  or  an  oil  platform 
blowout  at  sea,  the  company's  emer- 
gency units  are  ready  to  go  anywhere, 
any  time,  to  clean  up  practically  any- 
thing. 

Oregon  was  particularly  fortunate  to 
have  EES  to  call  on  for  help  in  an 
emergency  last  month,  when  an  oil 
tanker  in  the  Columbia  River  lost  con- 
trol of  its  steering  and  ran  aground, 
puncturing  its  hull  and  spilling  hun- 
dreds of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  river. 

Thanks  to  the  timely  work  of  EES  in 
containing  and  cleaning  up  the  spill, 
an  environmental  catastrophe  was 
averted.  In  appreciation  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  for  the  enlightenment  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  with 
protecting  the  environment.  I  ask  that 
a  recent  article  profiling  Environmen- 
tal Emergency  Services  Co.  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
article  by  reporter.  Steve  Jenning  was 
published  April  6,  in  the  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Oregonian. 

The  article  follows: 
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Riedel  Hazard  Unit.  Earns  Reputation 
(By  Steve  Jenning) 

By  late  last  week.  John  R.  Spencer  and  his 
crews  had  the  huge  Columbia  River  oil  spill 
down  for  the  count. 
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Bell  called  it  "something  that  was  unique, 
nobody  has  ever  tried  it  before."  Riedel  was 
breaking  new  ground,  and  establishing  new 
techniques  and  inventing  new  processes  and 
equipment  along  the  way. 
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mored  columns.  More  than  I   million 
Afghanis  have  been  killed. 

I  am  particularly  worried  about  the 
recent  escalation  of  Soviet  aggressive- 
npss  in  the  w"ar  there    Now   the  Soviets 
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tacks  on  population  centers  from  helicop- 
ters, ground  attack  planes  and  now  bomb- 
ers. 

In  attacking  the  Panjshir,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  after  one  of  the  prime  rebel 
strongholds  and  the  most  renowned  guerril- 
la cnmmanHpr     AhmpH  .<5hah  Ma.':*;nnH    Mas- 
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ELI  BOYER  IS  HONORED 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Post.  The  article  details  C-SPAN's  cov- 
erage of  the  activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Apparently,  there  is 
an  avid,  and  growing,  audience  of 
Americans  virtually  hooked  on  live  or 
tape-delayed    broadcasts    of    our    pro- 
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RiEDEL  Hazard  Unit.  Earns  Reputation 
(By  Steve  Jenning) 

By  late  last  week,  John  R.  Spencer  and  his 
crews  had  the  huge  Columbia  River  oil  spill 
down  for  the  count. 

After  18  days,  leakage  from  the  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  oil  tanker  that  had  punctured  its  hull 
on  a  rocky  shoal  just  north  of  Portland  had 
been  confined  to  an  area  surrounding  the 
Longview.  Wash.,  docks.  Most  of  the  clean- 
up work  had  been  done  by  Riedel  Interna- 
tional Inc.s  environmental  hazard  unit, 
headed  by  Spencer,  a  senior  vice  president. 
By  the  time  this  is  read."  the  lanky, 
dark-haired  Texas  native  said  Thursday, 
"well  probably  have  this  one  licked." 

But  as  he  talked,  at  least  37  other  cleanup 
projects,  some  of  them  involving  hazardous, 
toxic  chemicals,  in  one  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica or  another,  were  being  handled  by  crews 
from  Riedel's  Environmental  Emergency 
Services  Co. 

Spencer  said  at  least  six  of  those  37  were 
"major  jobs."  ranging  from  the  cleanup  of 
dioxin-contaminated  soils  in  and  around 
Times  Beach,  Mo.,  to  the  removal  of  an  in- 
dustrial waste  dump  in  Colorado, 

In  its  11  years  as  a  formal  entity  within 
the  $200  million  per  year,  Portland-based, 
Riedel  corporation,  the  EES  unit  has 
become  a  strong  money-maker  in  a  family  of 
highly  successful  businesses.  It  also  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  operator  that  will 
go  almost  anywhere  to  clean  up  almost  any- 
thing, from  an  ocean-borne  oil  slick  sprung 
from  a  drilling  rig  blowout  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  the  reclamation  of  a  small  Mon- 
tana town  virtually  blown  apart  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  trainload  of  toxic  chemicals. 

Rstimates  of  the  hazardous  and  non-haz- 
ardous materials  cleanup  business  in  North 
America  vary  from  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  over  $1  billion  per  year.  Busi- 
nesses that  must  eradicate  dangerous  waste 
strewn  in  their  own  backyards  often  keep 
the  full  scope  of  the  problem— and  the  cost 
of  solving  it— secret  from  competitors  and 
customers. 

AMONG  TOP  COMPANIES 

But  whatever  the  size  of  the  market,  most 
agree  that  Riedel's  unit  is  among  the  top 
two  or  three  such  companies  in  the  world. 
Riedel  spokesman  Daniel  C.  Bell,  a  .senior 
vice  president  and  generally  considered  com- 
pany President  Arthur  A.  Riedel's  alter  ego. 
is  categorical. 

"We  are  the  leader  in  this  industry."  Bell 
says. 

It  started  quite  informally,  about  20  years 
ago  when  Riedel  tugs  were  called  in  to 
handle  spillage  problems  in  and  around  the 
Port  of  Portland.  A  major  marine  construc- 
tion and  general  construction  company. 
Riedel  had  little  technical  expertise  in  such 
work— just  about  no  one  had  in  those  days. 
But  because  they  were  first  on  the  scene  at 
many  spills,  and  because  of  the  increasing 
concern  about  environmental  damage  from 
industrial  accidents.  Riedel  began  to  hone 
its  skills,  inventing  new  techniques  and 
equipment  along  the  way. 

EES  was  commissioned  as  a  corporate  sub- 
division in  1973.  At  the  time  the  company 
managers  made  a  risky,  major  investment  in 
the  fledgling  unit.  Almost  $9  million  was 
spent  to  purchase  trucks,  trailers  and  state- 
of-the-art  cleanup  equipment,  and  more  dol- 
lars were  spent  to  set  up  emergency  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  idea  was  to  put  Riedel's  EES  units 
within  six  hours  of  any  potential  major 
spill,  anywhere  in  the  country,  involving 
port  accidents,  highway  crashes  or  train 
wrecks. 
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Bell  called  it  "something  that  was  unique, 
nobody  has  ever  tried  it  before."  Riedel  was 
breaking  new  ground,  and  establishing  new 
techniques  and  inventing  new  processes  and 
equipment  along  the  way. 

"It  was  magnum  leap."  Spencer  said. 

Why  the  move? 

PRESSURE  INCREASED 

By  the  early  1970s,  the  environmental 
movement  was  well  established,  and  along 
with  it  increased  government  funding.  Gov- 
ernment also  put  pressure  on  private  busi- 
ness investment  aimed  at  cleaning  up  indus- 
trial waste  and  accidents. 

Riedel.  by  acting  early,  had  positioned 
Itself  at  the  forefront  of  a  brand-new.  na- 
tionwide, growth  industry.  And  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  the  EES  division  had  begun  to 
realize  substantial  rewards. 

"A  few  years  ago.  our  emphasis  changed 
from  dealing  with  oil  spills  to  hazardous 
wastes,  "  Bell  said. 

Riedel  is  a  private  company  and  therefore 
keeps  confidential  most  of  its  financial  pro- 
file. However,  company  officials  noted  that 
the  EES  unit's  contribution  to  Riedel's  over- 
all revenue  rose  from  2  percent  of  the  total 
in  1977  to  10  percent  this  year.  Given  Rie- 
del's strong  overall  growth,  the  dollar  fig- 
ures are  even  more  impressive.  Bell  said. 

With  the  company  now  handling  about 
200  jobs  per  year,  the  percentage  contribu- 
tion may  keep  growing. 

But  Riedel  is  not  without  competitors  and 
according  to  industry  executives,  the  bid- 
ding wars  for  some  jobs,  whether  privately 
or  publicly  financed,  can  be  fierce. 

"This  business  that  we're  in  is  going  to 
grow  faster  than  any  other  business  in  the 
United  States."  Spencer  predicted. • 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 

AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  .MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  can  agree  that 
human  rights  is  an  important  global 
issue  today.  On  a  daily  basis,  we  in 
Congress  hear  about  the  tragic  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Central  America.  I  de- 
plore these  violations  of  human  liber- 
ties whenever  and  wherever  they 
occur.  Let  us  shift  our  focus  for  a 
moment  from  this  hemisphere  to  an- 
other region  of  the  world,  and  talk 
about  human  rights  violations  there. 

The  continued  illegal  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  a  lovely  peace-loving 
land,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Af- 
ghani people  is  one  of  the  great  trade- 
gies  of  this  century.  Using  the  pre- 
tense of  having  been  invited  into  the 
country,  the  Soviets  invaded.  The 
Kremlin  set  up  the  puppet  Karmal 
regime  and  occupied  the  country  with 
105.000  well-armed  combat  troops.  The 
world  press  has  carried  horrible  stories 
of  Soviet  forces  poisoning  village  wells, 
using  poison  gas.  and  strafing  innocent 
Afghanis  with  the  intimidating  fire- 
power   of    their    helicopters    and    ar- 
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mored  columns.  More  than  1  million 
Afghanis  have  been  killed. 

I  am  particularly  worried  about  the 
recent  escalation  of  Soviet  aggressive- 
ness in  the  war  there.  Now.  the  Soviets 
are  using  heavy  bombers  and  high-alti- 
tude bombing  to  destroy  population 
centers  and  the  base  camps  of  the  Mu- 
jahcddin.  the  Afghani  freedom  fight- 
ers. In  order  to  bring  that  poor  coun- 
try to  its  knees,  the  Kremlin  is  willing 
to  use  any  trick  in  the  book.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  kill  mil- 
lions more  Afghani  peasants  in  order 
to  subdue  the  countryside.  What  can 
we  say  about  the  human  rights  abuses 
in  that  country?  The  world  quickly 
found  out  that  the  Soviets  do  not  play 
by  the  rules.  They  have  no  peace 
groups  back  home  protesting  their  ille- 
gal activities  in  that  once  free  country. 
Human  rights  is  not  an  issue  in  a  to- 
talitarian state. 

I  praise  the  Afghani  resistance  fight- 
ers for  their  bravery,  dedication,  and 
perseverance.  I  know  that  they  are 
fighting  against  a  formidable  military 
force  with  modern  equipment.  These 
Afghani  freedom  fighters  have  been 
forced  to  fight  to  free  their  people  and 
their  land  from  the  vicelike  grip  to  the 
illegal  occupiers.  These  poorly  armed 
freedom  fighters  are  on  the  leading 
edge  of  the  fight  for  human  rights. 

While  all  of  this  bloodletting  goes 
on.  the  Soviet  Government  insists  that 
it  is  a  peace-loving  nation  which  re- 
spects human  rights.  The  Kremlin  ac- 
tively supports  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
attempts  to  liberate  the  so-called  op- 
pressed people  in  Central  America.  It 
encourages  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicara- 
gua to  export  their  revolution.  We 
should  all  spend  some  time  in  Afghani- 
stan and  ask  the  Afghani  people  what 
they  think  about  being  liberated  by 
the  Soviet  Army  and  what  the  Soviet 
Union  thinks  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  Afghani  people. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  rec- 
ommend this  fine  article  on  Soviet 
military  involvement  in  Afghanistan 
to  all  of  my  friends. 

Soviets  Use  Bombers  in  Afghanistan 

The  Soviet  Union  has  launched  a  major 
new  offensive  in  Afghanistan,  for  the  first 
lime  using  heavy  bombers  against  the  rebels 
in  an  effort  to  take  a  stronghold  that  has 
resisted  six  previous  Soviet  campaigns,  ad- 
ministration officials  said  yesterday. 

The  pounding  by  Soviet  Tul6  Badger 
bombers  began  Saturday  morning  and  con- 
tinued through  the  weekend,  officials  .said. 
A  column  of  20,000  Soviet  and  Afghan  army 
troops  with  600  to  800  vehicles  is  now- 
moving  north  through  the  Panjshir  Valley, 
an  area  that  has  continued  to  resist  commu- 
nist control. 

U.S.  officials  said  the  latest  offensive  in 
the  Soviets'  four-year  effort  to  control  Af- 
ghanistan is  likely  to  result  in  high  casual- 
ties on  both  sides,  with  civilians  suffering 
most  from  the  high-altitude  bombing. 

The  new  tactics  appear  to  escalate  a  trend 
in  which  the  Soviets,  frustrated  by  the 
stalemated  war,  have  resorted  to  heavier  at- 
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tacks  on  population  centers  from  helicop- 
ters, ground  attack  planes  and  now  bomb- 
ers. 

In  attacking  the  Panjshir,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  after  one  of  the  prime  rebel 
strongholds  and  the  most  renowned  guerril- 
la commander.  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  Mas- 
soud.  who  has  been  called  the  Che  Guevara 
of  Afghanistan,  may  have  provoked  the  of- 
fensive when  his  men  recently  blew  up  two 
bridges  north  of  Kabul,  the  capital,  officials 
said. 

But  if  Massoud's  action  dictated  the 
timing  of  the  offensive,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  building  up  to  it.  During  the  past 
several  weeks,  the  Soviets  increased  their 
troop  contingent  in  Kabul  and  deployed 
about  100  bombers  on  their  border  with  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
December.  1979.  and  installed  a  friendly 
government  in  Kabul.  But  much  of  the 
countryside  has  remained  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  occupiers  and  the  Afghan  army  that 
supports  them,  with  the  Mujaheddin— as 
the  Afghan  rebels  are  called— waging  a  war 
of  attrition  that  seems  to  have  grown  more 
effective  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Soviets  have  stationed  more  than 
100,000  troops  in  the  country  and  30,000 
more  along  the  border.  They  have  used 
Mi24  Hind  helicopter  gunships  extensively, 
but  until  this  weekend  had  refrained  from 
the  kind  of  high-altitude,  widespread  bomb- 
ing that  the  United  States  used  in  Vietnam 
in  an  attempt  to  demoralize  enemy  forces. 

On  Saturday,  however,  the  Soviets  sent 
about  three  dozen  medium-range  Badger 
bombers  and  a  probably  larger  number  of 
Svi24  Fencer  fighter-bombers  from  bases 
along  the  border  to  attack  the  Panjshir 
Valley.  The  bombardment  was  followed  by 
close-in  attacks  from  ground  attack  planes 
and  helicopters,  plus  heavy  artillery  shell- 
ing, officials  said. 

Mas.soud  has  established  a  primitive  resist- 
ance government  in  the  Panjshir.  and  about 
10.000  rebels,  are  .said  to  be  ensconced  there, 
many  in  caves  along  the  valley's  sides. 

Ma-ssoud's  rebels  took  advantage  of  a 
.semi-official  truce  with  the  Soviets  last  year 
to  fortify  gun  positions  and  ammunition 
stores  deep  in  the  mountains,  which  is  why 
U.S.  officials  predicted  that  the  Badger 
bombing  would  harm  villages  more  than 
Mujaheddin  positions. 

By  early  yesterday,  a  column  of  Soviet 
and  Afghan  troops  reportedly  had  advanced 
as  far  north  as  Rokheh.  which  the  Soviets 
had  occupied  for  about  10  months  two  years 
ago  but  had  abandoned  under  pressure  from 
the  Mujaheddin.  Officials  were  making  no 
predictions  about  how  long  this  offensive 
would  last. 

"This  is  the  largest  attempt  to  go  in 
there,"  one  official  said  "But  they'll  have  a 
hard  time  getting  them  (the  Mujaheddin] 
out  of  this  valley." 

"The  Soviets  as  of  now",  after  six  tries, 
don't  control  the  valley,  "  another  official 
said.  "But  we  can't  say  what  their  goals 
are— whether  they  want  to  burn  crops,  or 
kill  Massoud,  or  control  the  valley." 

Officials  also  did  not  say  how  many  of  the 
attacking  troops  are  Soviet.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  tended  to  let  the  Afghan  army  do 
much  of  the  ground  fighting,  while  the  So- 
viets fly  some  aircraft  and  operate  some  of 
the  tanks  and  other  heavy  vehicles  further 
to  the  rear,* 
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ELI  BOYER  IS  HONORED 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  legislative  body  and  the  American 
people  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  Eli  Boyer.  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  southern 
California  and  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Los  Angeles,  but  also  as 
a  personal  friend  of  Eli  Boyer. 

Los  Angeles  is  proud  to  have  Eli 
Boyer  as  a  native  son.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles,  with  a  degree  in  account- 
ing, he  rapidly  became  an  outstanding 
member  of  his  profession  and  a  leader 
of  the  community. 

Eli  Boyer  has  shared  his  talents  and 
time  to  benefit  numerous  charitable 
and  civic  activities.  His  affiliations  in- 
clude membership  in  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  acting 
as  a  national  vice  chairman  of  the 
Large  City  Budgeting  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Welfare  Divi- 
sions, membership  on  key  committees 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Federation-Council  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Nathan  Adelson  Hospice. 
He  has  also  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Brandeis-Bardin  Institute  and  vice 
president  of  Temple  Israel  of  Holly- 
wood. His  other  affiliations  include 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Club  and  French-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as  serv- 
ing on  the  advisory  council  to  the 
mayor  for  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Power.  In  the  academic  field,  Eli 
Boyer  serves  professionally  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  School  of  Business, 
University  of  California,  Riverside. 

On  May  17.  1984.  the  City  of  Hope 
board  of  trustees  will  honor  Eli  Boyer 
with  the  Spirit  of  Life  Award.  I  ask 
the  Members  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Boyer  on  this  special 
occasion  and  in  extending  our  good 
wishes  to  the  Boyer  family— his  wife, 
Michele,  and  their  three  children.  May 
they  continue  to  grow  together, 
achieve  and  share  the  joy  of  dedica- 
tion.* 


CONGRESS:  BEST  LITTLE  SOAP 
OPERA  ON  CABLE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  April  29 
Outlook    section    of    the    Washington 
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Post.  The  article  details  C-SPANs  cov- 
erage of  the  activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Apparently,  there  is 
an  avid,  and  growing,  audience  of 
Americans  virtually  hooked  on  live  or 
tape-delayed  broadcasts  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. I  ask  that  the  article.  "Con- 
gress, Best  Little  Soap  Opera  on 
Cable,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  19841 

Congress:  Best  Little  Soap  Opera  on  Cable 

(By  T.  R.  Reid) 

Night  has  descended  over  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  in  homes  from  coast  to  coast  the 
American  people  are  starting  their  noctural 
tour  of  the  dial. 

"And  now",  heeeeeeere's.  ..." 

CLICK. 

.  .  presents  John  Wayne.  Lillian  Gish, 
and  Rin-Tin-Tin  starring  in.  .  .  ." 

CLICK. 

.  .  the  Smashers  downed  the  Maulers 
121-97.  and  the  Savages  upset.  .  .  ." 

CLICK. 

"...  presents  Diana  Lynn.  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  Bonzo  starring  in.  .  .  ." 

CLICK. 

.  .  to  address  the  House  for  one  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend.  .  . 

CLICK. 

No— wait  a  minute.  What  was  that  last 
show?  Who's  that  big  guy  with  the  white 
hair  and  a  gravel  in  his  hand?  This  is  Con- 
gress? On  TV!  And  hey— this  stuff  is  pretty 
interesting. 

The  preceding  was.  as  they  say  in  televi- 
sion, a  dramatization,  but  it  reflects  a  real 
and  political  potent  phenomenon:  More  and 
more  people  every  day  are  tuning  in  to  the 
country's  most  unusual— and  in  many  ways 
most  daring— broadcasting  venture,  the 
Cable-Satellite  Public  Affairs  Networks,  or 
C-SPAN.  ' 

There  were  all  sorts  of  dire  predictions 
(few  of  which  came  true)  five  years  ago 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  first  au- 
thorized C-SPAN  to  televise  its  sessions. 
The  development  nobody  predicted,  though, 
has  been  the  emergence  of  a  devout  nation- 
al cult  of  Congress-watchers  who  have 
simply  become  transfixed  with  the  daily 
look  at  their  government  in  action. 

The  cable  network's  regular  gavel-lo-gavel 
coverage  has  spawned  a  whole  nation  of  "C- 
SPAN  junkies  "—ordinary  Americans  who 
spend  hours  every  day  watching  their  con- 
gressmen at  work,  either  live  or  by  late- 
night  taped  replay.  Watching  Congress, 
these  viewers  say.  educates  and  elucidates. 
But  most  of  all.  it  captivates. 

"It's  the  most  fascinating  thing  that's  ever 
been  on  TV.  "  says  Jackie  Rosenfeld.  a 
housewife  in  Soulhfield.  Mich.,  who  found 
C-SPAN  "by  accident"  one  day  "when  we 
were  just  flipping  the  old  dial,  you  know", 
and  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  Tip  O'Neill 
with  his  gavel." 

Since  then.  Congress  has  replaced  the 
soaps  and  sitcoms  in  her  household.  Rosen- 
feld says  "We  just  keep  it  on  all  day.  The 
guys  [in  Congress]  have  just  become  like 
members  of  the  family.  Even  that  guy 
whose  dentures  dont  fit  right.  " 

Rosenfeld  can't  recall  the  name  of  the 
denture-wearer,  but  no  matter.  "We  like 
him  anyway, "  she  says. 

"It's  about  half  a  generation  ahead  of  ev- 
erything else  in  the  media."  says  Marly 
Stiegenthaler.  a  devotee  in  Weathersfield. 
Conn.,  who  moved  his  computer  business  to 
his  home  in  part  so  that  he  could  watch  the 
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House  while  al  work.  "It  shows  you  what 
technology  can  do  for  democracy  because  it 
brings  you  in  direct  communication  with  the 
government." 

Among  the  17  million  homes  wired  for 
this  technology  is  the  big  white  one  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Ave.— a  fact  that  offers  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  the  political  types 
who  have  wondered  aloud  what  President 
Reagan  does  all  day. 

The  president  evidently  spends  part  of 
some  days  watching  Congress  on  C-SPAN. 
which  comes  in  over  Channel  10  on  the 
White  House  TV  sets.  ■He's  an  avid  viewer." 
says  Rep.  Robert  S.  Walker  (R-Pa).  him.self 
an  avid  defender  of  Reagan's  policies  in 
Congress.  "A  lot  of  times  he's  said  to  me. 
Bob,  1  saw  your  speech  on  Channel  10."  " 

Viewer  Reagan  has  queued  up  a  few  time 
with  other  C  SPAN  fans  to  telephone  the 
studio  during  the  network's  regular  call-in 
shows,  when  listeners  can  have  live  ex- 
changes with  a  guest  speaker.  With  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  chagrin,  the  networks 
managers  recall  a  day  last  year  when  the 
President  couldn't  get  through  because  too 
many  other  callers  were  lined  up  ahead  of 
him. 

While  daily  House  coverage  remains  C- 
SPANs  main  course,  the  network  offers  a 
number  of  appetizing  side  dishes  that  draw- 
equally  rapturous  reviews  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

C-SPAN's  total  budget  for  election  cover- 
age this  year  is  less  than  CBS  News  will  pay 
a  single  anchor  man.  yet  the  cable  network 
has  produced  the  most  compelling  and  origi- 
nal hour  of  political  television  so  far  this 
year. 

On  caucus  night  in  Iowa.  C-SPAN  went  to 
one  Des  Moines  caucus,  pinned  small  micro- 
phones on  every  participant  and  broadcast 
live  democracy  at  work -no  reporter,  no 
back-to-Dan-in-New-York.  just  real  Ameri- 
cans electing  their  government.  It  was  fasci- 
nating. It  was  inspiring.  If  it  has  been  broad- 
cast in  Russia,  it  might  have  sparked  a  revo- 
lution. That  one  show  conveyed  the  actual- 
ity of  politics,  and  the  wonder  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  better  than  any  anchor 
or  analyst  can  ever  hope  to. 

The  principle  C-SPAN  followed  that 
night— "let  the  story  tell  itself  "  —  is  at  the 
core  of  all  its  coverage,  and  its  this  that  sets 
the  network  apart  from  the  rest  of  TV  news. 
The  big  commercial  networks  jump  freneti- 
cally from  news  item  to  news  item  in  con- 
stant fear  that  viewers  will  tune  out  by  the 
millions  if  things  slow  down  for  the  briefest 
moment.  C-SPAN  trusts  the  viewer  to  stay 
with  the  story;  as  the  trade  journal  On 
Cable  put  it.  C-SPAN  "dares  to  be  boring."" 

The  network  news  shows,  for  example, 
might  spend  3-4  minutes  on  a  profile  of  an 
important  congressman.  PBS  might  give  it 
an  hour.  When  C-SPAN  broadcast  "A  Day 
in  the  Life  of  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel  (R- 
III.),  "  it  gave  the  show  a  full  8'. -hour  day. 
"One  interesting  thing  I  learned  was  how- 
much  time  he  has  to  spend  walking  over 
from  his  office  to  vote."  recalls  Frances 
Flynn,  a  regular  viewer  in  San  Juan,  P.R. 

When  Congress  is  not  in  se-ssion,  C-SPAN 
does  things  like  run  the  cameras  all  day  in  a 
big-city  newsroom  as  the  paper  is  put  to- 
gether or  broadcast  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  annual  dinner.  A  few-  times 
C-SPAN  has  provided  live  coverage  of  the 
daily  meeting  where  the  C-SPAN  bra.ss  de- 
cides what  to  televise  the  next  day. 

The  nonprofit  public-affairs  network  was 
set  up  by  the  cable  industry  five  years  ago 
last  month,  when  the  House  first  agreed  to 
live  TV  coverage  of  its  daily  sessions. 
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At  that  time,  opponents  predicted  that  TV 
would  turn  the  floor  debates  into  an  irresist- 
ible stage  for  political  showboats  and  gas- 
bags. The.se  arguments  are  still  made  in  the 
Senate  when  anybody  suggests  that  it.  too. 
should  let  the  American  people  look  in  on 
floor  sessions. 

So  far.  the  effects  in  the  Hou,se  seem  to 
have  been  mainly  tangential.  There  are 
showboats  and  gasbags,  but  they  mainly 
take  advantage  of  the  traditional  open 
forums  for  speech-making  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  legislative  day.  Debates  on 
actual  legislation  have  not  changed  notice- 
ably since  pre-TV  days. 

Some  House  members  .say  that  they  cast 
more  informed  votes  now  because  they  can 
follow-  the  floor  debate  on  TV  while  working 
in  the  office. 

The  people  who  have  really  become 
better  informed,  though,  are  the  C-SPAN 
regulars  all  over  the  country  who  tune  in  to 
watch  Congress  every  day. 

I  recently  appeared  on  a  C-SPAN  call-in 
show-  and  asked  the  regular  audience  about 
their  viewing  habits.  They  responded  with  a 
blizzard  of  phone  calls  and  letters;  the  gen- 
eral message  was  crystallized  by  Shirley 
Baas,  a  retiree  in  Wallingford,  Iowa,  who 
wrote  -it  has  been  an  ever  snowballing  pas- 
sion in  my  life." 

I  heard  from  the  "Watchdogs  of  Con- 
gress," a  group  of  women  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  who  gather  daily  to  watch  the  Hou.sc 
do  its  work,  and  from  a  club  called  the 
-'Older  Citizens  of  Moore  "  in  Moore.  Okla.. 
whose  meetings  center  on  C-SPAN.  I 
learned  of  a  viewer  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  who 
was  so  upset  when  her  cable  ,service  dropped 
C-SPAN  that  she  bought  a  $2,000  earth-sta- 
tion antenna  to  pull  in  the  network  without 
cable.  'Other  C-SPAN  fans  in  Lubbock  even- 
tually raised  such  a  stink  that  the  city  coun- 
cil ordered  the  cable  firm  to  put  Congress 
back  on  the  schedule.) 

The  people  at  C-SPAN  cant  say  how- 
many  such  -junkies  "  there  are.  "We  inten- 
tionally don't  deal  in  numbers,""  .says  Brian 
Lamb,  C-SPANs  president,  a  friendly, 
dapper,  gray-haired,  sort  who  could  easily 
pass  for  a  big-network  anchor  man.  -■We"re 
trying  to  narrowcast;  we"re  not  looking  for 
the  most  popular  programming." 

The  C-SPAN  people  will  say  that  the  audi- 
ence is  growing  steadily.  And  the  growth  is 
almost  certain  to  continue,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  more  and  more  communities 
are  getting  cable  television. 

Repre.sentative  Newt  Gingrich  <R-Ga.), 
who  was  one  of  the  first  congressmen  to  dis- 
cover that  the  House  had  a  loyal  TV  follow- 
ing, says  estimates  based  on  Arbitron  sur- 
veys indicate  that  about  a  quarter-million 
people  watch  C-SPAN  every  day.  with  mil- 
lions more  tuning  in  off  and  on. 

In  television  terms,  this  is  small  potatoes. 
Even  the  lowest-rated  major  network  shows 
regularly  attract  about  6.5  million  intense 
and  devoted  people  distributed  in  hundreds 
of  congressional  districts  from  Key  West  to 
Kodiac  are  not  something  to  be  ignored. 
-Most  House  members  will  travel  pretty  far 
to  talk  to  200  people,"  Gingrich  says. 
"When  I  stand  up  on  the  floor,  the  audience 
might  be  1.000  times  that. 

Accordingly,  some  House  members  have 
made  a  conscious  and  successful  effort  to 
appeal  to  the  C-SPAN  audience.  The  result 
has  been  that  some  congressmen  who  rarely 
penetrate  the  consciousness  of  political 
Washington  are  developing  a  loyal  national 
following. 

Several  representatives  give  credit  to  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Alexander  (D-Ark.).  a  comer 
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in  the  Democratic  leadership  ranks,  for 
blazing  this  trail.  About  a  year  ago  Alexan- 
der began  .scheduling  -special  orders'— long 
speeches  that  come  at  the  end  of  the  legisla- 
tive day,  when  the  House  floor  is  all  but 
empty— and  alerting  TV  viewers  ahead  of 
time  that  a  major  speech  was  coming. 

Alexander,  though,  was  mainly  a  one  man 
band.  This  year,  a  groiip  of  conservative  Re- 
publicans turned  the  Alexander  solo  per- 
formance into  a  highly  orchestrated  sym- 
phony. They  have  put  together  a  detailed 
schedule  of  "special  order"  speeches  on  des- 
ignated subjects— one  of  their  chief  topics  is 
how-  Speaker  O'Neill  mistreats  the  minority 
Republicans— and  taken  their  case,  day 
after  day.  to  the  people. 

The  talkative  Republican  insurgents  in- 
clude Gingrich  of  Georgia.  Walker  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Daniel  E.  Lungren  (Cal.),  Connie 
Mack  <Fla.)  and  Barbara  Vucanovich  <Nev,). 
The  C-SPAN  viewers  I  talked  to  were  famil- 
iar with  whole  group. 

■'That  Walker— I  could  listen  to  him  all 
day,"  said  Jackie  Rosenfeld,  the  Southfield. 
Mich.,  housewife.  'I  have  to  turn  the  ,set 
down  when  Walker  and  those  guys  get  up,"' 
counters  Shirley  Rossi,  a  .self-described  'C- 
SPAN  junkie"  in  Pueblo,  Colo.  To  the  politi- 
cians, of  course,  the  important  thing  is  not 
whether  a  particular  viewer  likes  or  dislikes 
Walker,  it  is  that  this  junior  Republican 
congressman  from  Lancaster.  Pa.,  is  instant- 
ly recognized  in  Southfield,  and  Pueblo. 

O'Neill  himself  made  the  point  one  day 
last  month  when  he  was  presiding  over  the 
House.  He  pointed  his  gavel  around  the 
floor,  recognizing  -the  gentleman  from 
Kansas"  and  -the  gentlelady  from  New 
York '"  for  speeches.  But  when  he  came  to 
Walker.  ONeill  said  "the  chair  recognizes 
the  media  star  from  Pennsylvania." 

Some  Democrats  are  so  disturbed  by  the 
emergence  of  Republican  "media  stars"  that 
they  are  talking  about  terminating  each 
day's  TV  coverage  of  the  House  when  the 
legislative  business  is  finished.  That  would 
mean  the  "special  order""  speeches  would  no 
longer  be  televised. 

ONeill.  though,  wouldnt  even  propose 
such  a  thing.  'Television  is  here  to  stay  per- 
manently now."  the  speaker  said  last 
month.  -I  think  thered  be  a  hue  and  cry  if 
you  were  to  shut  it  off  •  *  *  among  the 
senior  citizens,  those  who  are  not  addicted 
to  those  ,soap  operas.  They  watch  the  Con- 
gress and  they  love  it.  Its  unbelievable." 

Unbelievable,  perhaps,  in  metropolitan 
Washington.  D.C.,  where  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  population  has  a  cable  connec- 
tion to  bring  in  C  SPAN.  But  the  daily 
House  .sessions  are  no  longer  a  novelty  to 
the  C-SPAN  devotees  across  the  nation.  For 
a  growing  number  of  people,  watching  Con- 
gress in  session  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  daily  routine. 

And  to  these  loyal  viewers,  C-SPAN  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  interchange 
between  the  people  of  this  vast  democracy 
and  their  government  in  Washington. 

"That  term  legislative  junkies"  is  funny, 
but  I  think  it  underestimates  the  audience 
of  C-SPAN,"  says  Aileen  Weber,  a  regular 
viewer  in  Colonial  Heights.  Va.  "The  people 
who  are  watching  are  people  who  have  dis- 
covered how  interesting  and  how  important 
it  is  to  keep  track  of  our  representatives 
when  they  make  our  laws.  I  think  more 
people  are  going  to  learn  about  this,  and 
that  is  going  to  make  a  big  difference  in  our 
democracy.  I  think  well  find  out  that  C- 
SPAN  is  the  most  important  thing  that"s 
happened  to  democracy  since  the  invention 
of  moveable  type.""* 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  HENRY 
DAVID  PALEY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16.  1984.  Henry  David  Pale.v,  president 
of  the  Commission  on  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  State 
of  New  York  passed  away, 

I  know  my  colleagues  from  New 
York  share  iny  grief  and  sense  of  loss 
at  his  untimely  death.  Hank  Paley  was 
a  warm,  intelligent,  fair,  and  decent 
man.  He  was  dedicated  to  New  York 
and  its  citizens;  to  bettering  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  increasing  the  stu- 
dents" opportunities  to  advance  their 
studies.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  co- 
workers and  friends  alike. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  which  I  would  like 
to  quote  in  part.  It  states: 

Whereas,  serving  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  New  York  State  since  1975. 
Henry  David  Paley  personally  directed  and 
orchestrated  a  united  effort  aimed  at  assur- 
ing affordable  choice  among  high  quality 
postsecondary  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  today,  the  prosperous  definition 
of  the  independent  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  Empire  State  mirrors  the  commit- 
ment of  Henry  David  Paley;  and 

Whereas,  through  his  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  of  this 
EiTipire  State.  Henry  David  Paley  did  so  sin- 
gularly contribute  to  the  efflorescence  of 
educational  endeavor:  .  .  .  and 

Whereas  this  legislative  body  is  greatly 
moved  to  join  with  the  people  of  this 
Empire  State  in  expressing  its  profoundest 
sorrow  upon  the  passing  of  this  extraordi- 
nary American.  Henry  David  Paley  .... 

I,  too,  would  like  to  express  my  pro- 
foundest sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Hank  Paley,  a  man  we  all  loved  and  re- 
spected, • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

Of   NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  2  the  House  \-oted  on  a  procedur- 
al motion  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  appointed  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  492  to  simply 
go  to  conference.  Certain  news  ac- 
counts the  next  day  inaccurately  por- 
trayed this  action  as  a  vote  on  aid  to 
El  Salvador  and  covert  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  of  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  the  vote  in 
question  was  simply  an  attempt  to  get 
the  House  conferees,  appointed  some 
20  days  ago,  to  meet  with  their  Senate 
counterparts  in  order  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Chambers" 
versions  of   the   urgent    supplemental 
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appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

On  March  6,  the  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  492,  which  ap- 
propriated S150  million  for  emergency 
food  assistance  for  Africa  through  the 
food  for  peace  program— Public  Law 
480.  On  April  5,  the  Senate  passed  this 
measure  with  36  amendments  and  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  House. 
There  are  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams—such as  the  women,  infants, 
and  children,  WIC,  feeding  program 
and  other  child  nutrition  programs— 
that  are  affected  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  chairman's  refus- 
al to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate, 

The  Senate  added  numerous  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  492, 
many  of  which  are  unrelated  to  the 
USDA  program  and  were  not  included 
in  the  House  version.  For  example,  the 
Senate  added  funding  for  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  Conlras  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  my  vote  on  this  procedural 
motion  is  not  construed  as  a  vote  for 
or  against  aid  to  El  Sahador  and  Nica- 
ragua. The  aid  questions  were  not  part 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  nor  should 
this  vote  in  anyway  be  construed  as  a 
vote  on  the  level  of  aid  to  the  Central 
American  countries.  Indeed,  the  aid 
levels  will  be  the  subject  of  aid  pack- 
ages soon  to  come  before  the  House  as 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.* 


COACH  CLARENCE  TURNER 
TOPS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstaiiding  educator 
and  a  fine  man,  Clarence  Turner. 

As  tlie  basketball  coach  of  Camden 
High  School,  Coach  Turner  led  his 
Panther  squad  to  a  record  of  31-0  this 
past  season,  the  best  in  the  school's  il- 
lustrious basketball  history.  Ii-i  cap- 
ping that  season  with  a  69  to  49  victo- 
ry over  Kennedy  High  School  of  Pat- 
erson.  Coach  Turner  and  his  team  cap- 
tured a  Stale  Group  4  championship. 
It  was  Turner's  fifth  State  champion- 
ship since  becoming  coach  in  1971. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  his 
outstaiiding  career  as  a  basketball 
coach,  Clarence  Turner  is  highly  re- 
spected as  an  educator  and  friend  by 
colleagues  and  stiidents  alike.  In  a  day 
when  educators  are  falsely  maligned 
as  inadequate,  Clarence  has  served  to 
dispel  tliat  accusation.  Not  only  does 
he  take  great  pride  in  turning  out  fine 
athletes,  but  he  takes  even  greater 
pride  in  turning  out  fine  men  and 
women.  We  are  truly  grateful  for  his 
presence  in  Camden  County. 
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As  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  fine  man, 
the  Camden  High  School  Booster 
Club,  along  with  his  many  friends,  stu- 
dents and  associates,  will  honor  Clar- 
ence Turner  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  9  at  Nero's  Woodbine 
Inn  in  Pennsauken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  congratulating 
Clarence  Turner  on  his  success  this 
past  season,  and  in  wishing  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  future. # 


FBI  UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS 
NEED  GREATER  CONTROL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW-  JERSEY' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House 
ComiTiittee  on  the  Judiciary  issued  its 
report  on  FBI  undercover  operations. 
The  importance  of  this  study  and  the 
validity  of  its  fiiidings,  were  under- 
scored by  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
lead  editorial  of  May  5,  1984,  which 
follows.  As  the  Times  notes,  there  is 
more  congressional  agreement  than 
disagreement  on  the  problems  and 
benefits  of  this  technique,  and 
"enough  agreement  to  write  some  con- 
structive legislation." 

Strings  on  FBI  Stings 

Beneath  the  bicker  of  their  majority  and 
dissenting  reports.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  House  Civil  Rights  subcommit- 
tee reach  an  important  consensus  about 
Government  "sting"  enterprises:  They  can 
be  useful  tools  in  fighting  crime  but  need 
inuch  closer  supervision. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
having  shunned  undercover  work  during  J. 
Edgar  Hoovers  48-year  reign,  has  become 
much  more  willing  to  launch  enterprises 
that  masquerade  as  rackets  in  order  to 
catch  criminals.  The  well-known  Abscam 
snared  seven  former  members  of  Congress 
but  it  was  faulted  by  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee last  year  for  loose  management  and 
excessive  reliance  on  cooperating  criminals. 
Other  stings  were  less  successful  and  raised 
still  more  questions. 

One  glaring  example  is  Operation  Cork- 
screw, in  w  hich  agents  tried  for  five  years  to 
demonstrate  corruption  on  Cleveland"s  mu- 
nicipal bench.  While  a  joint  F.B.I. -Justice 
Department  review  committee  nodded,  a 
crooked  bailiff  hoodwinked  agents  into 
thinking  he  was  bribing  judges  to  fix  ca.ses: 
in  fact,  he  was  pocketing  the  F.B.I,  bribe 
money.  That  debacle  occurred  because  the 
bureau  ignored  its  own  rules  requiring  a 
basis  for  going  after  the  judges  and  tests  to 
see  that  the  investigation  was  proceeding  as 
planned. 

In  Operation  Colcor.  agents  lost  all  per- 
spective in  pursuing  political  corruption  in 
North  Carolina's  Columbus  County.  They 
posed  as  promoters  of  a  new  restaurant,  pro- 
posed a  referendum  to  sell  liquor  by  the 
drink  in  that  dry  county  and  pas.sed  cash  to 
the  local  political  boss.  The  referendum 
passed  but  was  set  aside  when  slate  officials 
discovered  it  was  an  F.B.I,  initiative.  A  few- 
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convictions  were  obtained,  but  at  a  great 
price. 

How  can  such  excesses  be  curbed^  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  committee  want  Con- 
gress to  require  a  court  order,  akin  to  a 
search  warrant,  before  anyone  is  targeted 
for  a  sting  operation.  But  Republicans 
agreed  with  a  unanimous  Senate  commit- 
tee's judgment  last  year  that  truly  rigorous 
monitoring  by  the  Justice  Department 
could  be  much  more  effective  than  a  curso- 
ry judicial  review  of  these  complex  under- 
takings. 

That  idea  is  worth  testing.  House  Republi- 
cans would  make  the  internal  review  man- 
datory and  require  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Di- 
vision attorneys  among  the  monitors.  They 
also  want  Congress  to  monitor  this  under- 
cover -work,  especially  the  performance  of 
the  review  committee.  If  that  fails,  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  re-examine  the  war- 
rant idea.  Meanwhile,  there's  enough  agree- 
ment to  write  some  constructive  legisla- 
tion.* 
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STAR  WARS  LOST  IN  SPACE 


May  7,  1984 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGlNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  in  this  year's  call  to 
conscience  vigil  to  bring  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  seeking  free- 
dom of  religion  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  all  freedom 
loving  people  over  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  I  have  expressed  this  concern  by 
urging  the  Soviet  authorities  to  adopt 
a  more  flexible  policy  on  emigration 
and  to  live  up  to  those  basic  interna- 
tional standards  of  human  rights 
spelled  out  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
other  documents  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory.  Time  and  again,  I 
have  written  Soviet  officials  to  urge 
reconsideration  of  individual  cases  of 
refuseniks.  from  various  cultural  back- 
grounds, who  were  imprisoned  for 
their  religious  or  political  convictions. 

Furthermore.  I  am  concerned  about 
recent  unwelcome  developments  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  such  as  increasing  manifes- 
tations of  officially  sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism,  persecution  of  both  promi- 
nent and  less  well-known  refuseniks. 
and  the  continued  downward  trend  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continue  to  raise 
human  rights  issues  with  the  Soviets 
at  every  level  and  in  many  forums.  1 
pledge  my  continued  support  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  its  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  in  pursuit 
of  progress  on  this  human  rights  ques- 
tion.* 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Richard  Strout,  writing  in  the  May  4. 
1984  Christian  Science  Monitor  raises 
questions  about  the  practicality  of 
President  Reagan's  Star  Wars  strate- 
gic defen.se  program. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Strout's  brief 
column  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  His  hope 
that  discussions  with  the  Soviets  take 
place  is  one  which  must  be  pursued. 
After  all.  we  are  not  going  to  make 
ourselves  any  safer  here  on  Earth 
through  the  militarization  of  space. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

4,  1984] 

"Star  Wars  ":  Is  This  Defense  Practical? 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Does  President  Reagan  really  believe  in 
"Star  Wars"?  You  find  yourself  asking  that 
question  while  listening  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Casper  Weinberger  explain  it  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  It  was  a  sophisticated 
audience  of  about  250.  The  questions  were 
mostly  or  all  doubtful.  We  came  away  won- 
dering. 

President  Reagan  introduced  'Star  Wars  " 
unexpectedly  in  a  nationwide  TV  speech 
March  23.  1983.  in  which  he  made  the  ex- 
traordinary announcement.  "I've  reached  a 
decision  which  offers  a  new  hope  for  our 
children  in  the  21st  century.  .  .  .  This  sub- 
ject involves  the  most  basic  duty  that  any 
president  and  any  people  share,  the  duty  to 
protect  and  strengthen  the  peace." 

The  technical  name  for  it  is  "Strategic  De- 
fense Program.  "  The  irreverent  immediately 
dubbed  it  "Star  Wars."  Up  till  now.  Mr. 
Reagan  said,  we  had  depended  for  peace  on 
the  threat  of  retaliation  if  attacked.  But 
what  if  we  created  a  kind  of  permanent  pro- 
tective system  or  shield  over  us— the  knowl- 
edge "that  we  could  intercept  and  destroy 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  before  they 
reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies"? 

Mr.  Reagan  was  cautious  about  this  "new- 
hope  for  our  children":  He  said.  "I  know 
this  is  a  formidable  technical  task,  one  that 
may  not  be  accomplished  before  the  end  of 
this  century.  "  The  public  fouhd  it  hard  to 
visualize.  Mr.  Reagan  seemed  to  be  propos- 
ing a  kind  of  shield  overhead,  an  astrodome 
of  defense.  People  looked  at  each  other. 
Said  the  dubious  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists, one  has  to  believe  "in  a  defense  of  stu- 
pefying complexity  under  the  total  control 
of  a  computer  program  whose  proportions 
defy  description,  and  whose  performance 
will  remain  a  deep  mystery.  "  It  could  never 
be  tested,  they  noted,  until  the  moment  of 
actual  use. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  nuclear  de- 
fense can't  be  just  partly  or  even  99  percent 
effective:  if  it  is  not  absolute,  it  loses  its 
meaning.  Mr.  Reagan  was  challenged  on  the 
subject  by  reporters  at  a  press  conference 
March  25.  1983.  Rival  leaders,  he  said,  sit 
across  a  table  with  cocked  guns.  "Now, "  he 
said  he  would  ask  "the  same  scientists  who 
gave  us  this  kind  of  destructive  power  to 
turn  their  talent  to  neutralizing  them.  " 

Critics  of  Mr.  Reagan  ask  if  he  is  using 
"Star  Wars  "  to  counter  the  nuclear  freeze 
groups  who  want  less  money  spent  on  de- 


fense. Richard  Halloran.  a  defense  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  noted  in 
January: 

"Over  the  last  18  months  President 
Reagan  has  clearly  stepped  into  the  front 
ranks  of  those  American  Presidents  who. 
since  World  War  II.  have  been  willing  to 
employ  military  forces  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  "  The  reporter  says.  "He  has 
put  marines  in  Lebanon,  mounted  a  show  of 
force  against  Libya,  ordered  the  invasion  of 
Grenada,  sent  ships  and  soldiers  to  Central 
America  and  authorized  covert  use  of  mines 
off  Nicaragua.  "  In  contrast  to  Presidents 
Ford  and  Carter.  Halloran  thinks  Mr. 
Reagan  "represents  a  return  to  a  reliance  on 
military  power  to  achieve  political  objec- 
tives. "  He  thinks  Reagan  has  shown  himself 
to  be  "bolder  than  his  generals," 

I  looked  down  from  the  Press  Club  gallery 
trying  to  weigh  the  words  of  the  earnest, 
fast-talking  defense  secretary  who  knows 
the  President  so  well.  Did  he  believe  that  a 
successful  Strategic  Defense  Program  could 
be  developed?  Mr.  Weinberger  said.  "It  must 
be  tried.  "  "Perhaps  it  won't  work."  he  said: 
but  remember,  learned  technicians  said  a 
strategic  missile  that  could  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic and  hit  a  target  in  Europe  was  "impo.ssi- 
ble.  "  How  can  we  know  what  can  be  done? 

Questions  from  the  audience  were  handed 
up  to  the  head  table.  They  all  spelled  doubt. 
Mr.  Weinberger  remained  earnest,  but  cour- 
teous. He  criticized  presidential  aspirant 
Walter  F.  Mondale  by  name,  for  pooh-pooh- 
ing "Star  Wars"  as  something  that  would 
"open  the  heavens  for  warfare."  Didn't  he 
know  the  Russians  had  been  trying  that 
since  1967? 

We  came  away  wondering.  President 
Reagan  argues  that  his  "Strategic  Defense 
Program  "  shows  him  as  peace-loving.  But  is 
it  practical?  An  indirect  commentary  came 
on  the  Weinberger  speech  itself,  which  was 
carefully  prepared  and  presented  in  the 
blaze  of  T'V  camera  crews.  But  it  received 
little  press  attention.  Everybody  yearns  for 
the  goal,  but  what  is  the  next  step?  One 
comes  away  hoping  that  when  the  U.S.  elec- 
tions are  over.  President  Reagan,  a  new- 
Democratic  leader,  or  both  will  meet  Gener- 
al Secretary  Konstantin  Chernenko.  either 
here  or  in  Moscow,  to  talk  things  over.* 


KEEP  PURPOSE  HERE 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Michigan 
Credit  Union  League  for  50  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  the  credit  union  move- 
ment in  the  State. 

The  motto  that  has  guided  the 
Michigan  Credit  Union  League  since 
its  inception  on  October  5,  1934,  is 
"Keep  purpose  here.  "  With  this  motto 
as  its  banner  for  half  a  century  now, 
the  Michigan  Credit  Union  League  has 
assisted  its  member  credit  unions  in 
their  continuing  efforts  to  maintain 
and  improve  their  effectiveness  in  pro- 
viding financial  services. 

Today,  the  credit  union  movement  is 
very  strong  throughout  Michigan  with 
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a  third  of  the  Slate's  population  on  its 
membership  rolls.  There  are  some  800 
credit  unions  in  Michigan  with  com- 
bined assets  of  more  than  $5  billion, 
offering  their  members  not  only  the 
ability  to  save  and  borrow  at  reasona- 
ble rates  but  a  wide  range  of  financial 
services  as  well. 

However,  it  was  not  always  so.  When 
the  league  was  organized  in  1934,  it 
was  a  time  of  severe  economic  disloca- 
tion in  this  country.  There  were  fewer 
than  50  credit  unions  operating  in  the 
State,  and  the  combined  assets  of  the 
various  organizations  amounted  to  less 
than  a  million  dollars. 

The  Michigan  Credit  Union  League 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  this  impres- 
sive record  of  growth  and  service,  ena- 
bling Michigan  credit  unions  to 
achieve  by  their  united  efforts  what 
they  could  not  achieve  on  an  individ- 
ual basis. 

ReopuiiiiiiiB  to  the  needs  of  its  credit 
union  members,  the  league  was  the 
prime  mover  in  all  aspects  of  the 
growth  process.  In  previous  years,  the 
league  emphasized  the  organizing  of 
new  credit  unions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  union  leadership  by 
providing  people  with  the  training  and 
tools  to  carry  out  their  tasks  more  ef- 
fectively. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  league 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  effort  to 
enable  credit  unions  to  serve  their 
members  as  full  service  financial  insti- 
tutions. For  instance,  10  years  ago 
Michigan  credit  unions  with  the  aid 
and  support  of  the  league  led  the  way 
in  the  introduction  of  the  share 
draft— a  check-like  instrument  ena- 
bling credit  union  members  to  reach 
into  their  accounts  without  visiting 
the  credit  union  office.  This  innova- 
tion was  a  major  step  in  credit  unions' 
efforts  toward  achieving  parity  of 
power  with  other  types  of  financial  in- 
stitutions as  a  full  service  financial  or- 
ganization. 

Over  the  past  50  years  as  the  Michi- 
gan league  worked  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  members,  it  also  developed  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  leadership  and 
innovation.  The  Nation's  other  credit 
union  leagues  have  long  looked  to 
Michigan  for  pioneering  efforts  in  new 
service  concepts. 

Today,  the  Michigan  Credit  Union 
League  and  its  member  credit  unions— 
as  are  all  credit  unions  across  the 
country— are  faced  with  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  areas  of  deregulation  and 
computerization.  But  Michigan's 
credit  union  people  face  the  uncertain 
future  with  confidence— a  confidence 
based  to  a  great  degree  on  the  evi- 
dence provided  by  their  past  achieve- 
ments. I,  loo.  share  that  confidence  in 
their  ability  and  I  know  the  Michigan 
league  and  its  member  will  again  lead 
our  Nation's  credit  unions  in  meeting 
these  new  challenges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  50  years, 
the  Michigan  Credit  Union  League  has 
developed  a  record  of  service,  innova- 
tion, and  leadership  of  which  to  be 
justly  proud.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
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join  me  in  congratulating  the  league 
on  its  golden  anniversary  and  wish  it 
well  for  the  years  to  come.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  8,  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Rosemary  M.  Collyer.  of  Colorado,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
.  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  en- 
vironmental   restoration    program    of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
District   of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Proces.ses  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  penalties  involving 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

SD-430 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposals 
providing  certain  health  care  benefits 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, including  S.  2514.  S  2269.  S. 
2210.  S.  2278,  and  amendment  No,  2850 
to  S.  2269.  and  other  pending  commit- 
tee business, 

SR-418 
11:00  am, 
•  Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   233,    to    grant    the    President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  sub- 
pena  power  to  require  attendance  and 
testimony    of    witnesses    before    the 
Commission  or  to  require  the  produc- 
tion   of    Information    relating    to    a 
matter  under  investigation. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2614.  to  author- 
ize funds  for  programs  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act.  S,  2619.  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  programs 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  business  meeting,  to 
markup  S.  1735.  to  provide  a  settle- 
ment of  a  conflict  between  the  Shoal- 
water  Bay  Indian  Tribe  and  owners  of 
private  property  within  the  Shoal- 
water  Bay  Indian  Reservation.  S,  1999, 
to  provide  for  the  statutory  designa- 
tion of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 
and  to  eliminate  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  S. 
2166.  to  authorize  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1988  for  Indian  health  care  pro- 
grams. 

SD-124 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Leslie  Lenkowsky.  of  New-  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

SD-419 

MAY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  1935.  proposed 
Cigarette  Safety  Study  Act. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  2329.  to  improve 
retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  and 
to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  em- 
ployer participation  in  those  plans  by 
modifying   the   rules   relating   to   em- 
ployer withdrawal  liability,  asset  sales, 
and  funding. 

SD-124 

Small  Business 

Export  Promotion  and  Market  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  administration  of 
SBA  set-aside  provisions  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-181, 

SR-428A 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 

the  Interior. 

SD-138 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 

calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   on   space   arms  control 
issues,  focusing  on  Soviet  compliance 
and  verification  requirements. 

S-116.  Capitol 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 

business. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  how  recent 
tax  changes  have  affected  the  agricul- 
ture community,  focusing  on  tax  shel- 
ters and  alternative  structures. 

SD-538 

10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  drugs 
on  crime. 

SB-385 

1:30  p.m. 
•Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   mark    up 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407.  Capitol 


MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed   amend- 
ments to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(P.L.   95-190).  with   respect   to   public 
water  supply  systems  and  standards, 
and  underground  injection. 

SD-406 


UMI 


MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1300  and  H.R. 
3050.  bills  to  revise  the  liabilities  and 
uses  of  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund. 

SR-328A 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open  and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed    budget   estimates    for    fiscal 
year  1985  for  the  joint  weapons  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
■  SD-192 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers'  union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
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Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  child 
sexual  abuse  issues, 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on  Title   IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to  edu- 
cational equity 

SD-430 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1913.  S. 
1994.  S.  2545.  and  S.  2599.  bills  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  and  to  reform  cer- 
tain child  nutrition  programs. 

SD-328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund). 

SD-406 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2329.  to  im- 
prove     retirement      income      security 
under  private   multiemployer  pension 
plans  and  to  remove  unnecessary  bar- 
riers   to    employer    participation    in 
those  plans  by  modifying  the  rules  re- 
lating to  employer  withdrawal  liabil- 
ity, asset  sales,  and  funding. 

SD  430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  open  and  closed   hearings  on 
proposed   budget    estimates    for   fiscal 
year   1985   for  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jacqueline  E.  Schafer.  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

SD  406 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1069.  H.R.  555, 
and  S.  817,  bills  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
approve  the  inclusion  in  the  rate  base 
of  a  public  utility  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress, 

SD-366 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 


Mav  7,  198h 


May  7,  im 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold   oversight    hearings 
corruption  by  officials  of 
maker's  Union. 


MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2157.  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  mineral  materials  on 
public  lands. 

SD-366 

on  alleged 
the  Boiler- 

SD-430 

3:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  travel  for 
the  handicapped. 

SR-253 

MAY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  men. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-366 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Federal  Neutrality  Act  of  1983. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil    and    Water    Conservation,    Forestry 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  certain  wilderness  areas. 

SR-328A 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  cost  estimating  and 
cost  accounting  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  weapons  program. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 286.  to  approve  the  "Compact  of 
Free  As.sociation.  ' 

SD-366 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 


JUNE  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
transfer  of  information  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  other  Federal 
and    State    government    agencies    and 
the   examination   of   the  collection   of 
data  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  private  sector  sources  to  identify 
cases  of  nonfiling  or  underreporting  of 
income. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Government  competition  on 
small  business 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med- 
ical Inspector  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-418 


JUNE  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 138,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  drugs  on  women. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans   Administration    and    the    Depart- 
ment  of  Defense,   and  to  discuss   the 
Veterans  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy, 

SR-418 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cusing on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

JUNF  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight   hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes. 
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focusing  on  existing  agencies  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   relating  to  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  18 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR  325 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  pornogra- 
phy issues. 

SD-226 
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serve  the  time  that  is  allotted  to  the 
minority  leader,  for  his  later  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  today 
we  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  former  Sen- 
ator and  President.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  memory  of  this  very  uncommon 
common  man,  remembering  the  inter- 
national trauma  under  which  he  took 
office  and  his  calm,  reassuring,  home- 
spun integrity  which  carried  us 
through  and  out  of  national  mourn- 
ing. We  thank  Thee  for  his  honesty— 
his  fearlessness— his  down-to-earth- 
ness— his  instinctive  touch  with  all  the 
people— and  his  deep  and  practical 
faith  in  God. 

We  thank  Thee,  also,  our  Father,  for 
his  influence  as  a  Senator  and  for  the 
influence  of  the  Senate  upon  his  sub- 
sequent life  and  service.  We  celebrate 
the  significant  impact  which  col- 
leagues and  peers  in  this  body  as  w-ell 
as  the  Senate  as  a  whole  had  in  equip- 
ping him  for  the  Vice  Presidency  and 
his  unique  Presidency.  Grant,  dear 
God,  that  the  Senate  may  continue  to 
produce  leadership  of  such  excellence 
and  relevance.  In  the  name  of  Him  by 
whose  divine  appointment  each  of  us 
serves.  Amen. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  30.  1984) 

nights  this  week,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  this  measure. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters 
that  require  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  reciprocity  bill,  the  FTC  bill, 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  Recov- 
ery Act. 

At  some  point  in  the  near  future, 
the  Senate  must  deal  with  the  debt 
limit.  We  obviously  have  our  work  cut 
our  for  us  in  the  coming  weeks. 

I  remind  Senators  that  at  10  a.m. 
today  there  is  a  joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, to  commemorate  the  lOOlh 
birthday  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  I  am  sure  that  all  join  in 
honoring  this  great  American  Presi- 
dent. 

The  majority  leader  will  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  regarding  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  one 
special  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2163,  the  Boat  Safety 
Act. 

Pending  is  the  Chiles  amendment. 
No.  3044.  to  the  Baker  amendment, 
which  is  No.  3027.  Under  the  previous 
order,  at  3  p.m.  today,  there  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment. 

Rollcall  votes  may  be  expected  today 
and  throughout  the  week.  Senators 
should    be    on    notice    to    expect    late 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  EGAN. 
ALASKA'S  FIRST  GOVERNOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  an  era 
has  passed  for  my  State.  Alaska  has 
lost  a  great  leader,  and  I  have  lost  a 
long  time  personal  friend.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Egan  passed  away  Sunday  night, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  he  became 
the  first  Governor  of  Alaska. 

Bill  Egan  was  in  office  as  we  reached 
many  of  the  milestones  in  our  State's 
brief  history.  One  of  the  principal 
forces  in  achieving  statehood  for 
Alaska,  Bill  served  as  a  territorial  leg- 
islator, as  president  of  Alaska's  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  and  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  what  we  called  the 
Tennessee  plan  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  person  who  might  become  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  if  Alaska  were 
admitted  as  a  State.  At  that  time  he 
was  called  a  Tennessee  plan  Senator. 

An  outspoken  proponent  of  state- 
hood, once  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  Bill  Egan  continued  his  public 
service  and  in  1959  became  the  State's 
first  Governor. 

He  served  three  terms  as  Governor. 
During  the  first  period,  he  served  two 
terms,  which  is  the  limitation  under 
Alaska's  constitution.  He  gave  Alas- 
kans the  hope  that  statehood  would 
work  and  the  vigor  to  rebuild  our  ter- 
ritory, expand  our  road  systems,  and 
improve  our  communities.  He  was  very 
much  a  leader  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Good  Friday  earthquake, 
during  which  Alaska  .suffered  great 
devastation. 

He  was  elected  once  again  to  serve  as 
Governor  in  1970,  and  during  that 
third  term  he  worked  for  the  passage 


of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  and  he  helped  to  draw 
the  plans  for  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Governor  Egan  will  be  remembered 
as  much  for  those  milestones  in  our 
history  as  he  will  for  his  always  gentle 
and  humble  approach  to  his  life  and  to 
public  office.  As  Governor,  Bill  Egan 
was  known  to  walk  from  his  mansion 
to  work  every  morning;  and  on  those 
occasions  when  he  needed  a  car,  he 
drove  it  himself.  Many  residents  of 
Juneau,  AK's  capital  remember  the 
Governors  morning  strolls,  when  he 
would  walk  to  the  waterfront,  sit  at  a 
local  cafe,  and  drink  coffee  with  the 
fishermen  and  with  the  visitors  who 
arrived  on  the  ferries.  They  will  recall 
his  great  memory  for  details  and 
names.  There  is  not  a  politician  who 
did  not  envy  his  great  memory  for 
names. 

I  particularly  remember  Bill  Egan 
for  his  continuous  effort  to  show  an 
interest  in  and  make  time  for  others. 
He  always  had  time  to  discuss  the 
problem  we  were  working  on  together 
when  he  was  Governor  and  I  served 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  well  as 
when  I  served  in  the  State  legislature. 

I  want  to  express  my  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  Alaska's  first  Governor, 
William  Egan,  and  to  send  the  Sen- 
ate's regrets  to  his  lovely  wife,  Neva. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  state- 
hood bill  passed  the  Senate,  there 
were  many  Alaskans  in  the  gallery.  No 
one  gave  us  any  signal;  no  one  told  us 
where  to  go:  but  at  that  time,  the 
chapel  of  the  Senate  was  a  very  popu- 
lar place.  All  Alaskans  went  to  the 
chapel,  and  it  was  there  that  Mrs. 
Egan  led  us  in  singing  the  Alaska  flag 
song  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
She  has  been  a  real  companion  to  my 
lost  good  friend. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
time  remains.  I  reserve  it  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  a  statement,  it  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 


This    ■bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the   Member  on  the  floor. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965,  1967,  and  1970,  and  yearly 
since  1972,  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  a  history  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings from  the  time  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1957  until  May  1983. 
In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up  to 
date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of 
my  financial  holdings  since  May  1983. 

My  assets  include  ownership  of  a 
home  in  Madison,  WI.  on  which  I  owe 
a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners;  own- 
ership of  my  home  and  furnishings  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  which  I  owe  a 
mortgage  to  the  Perpetual  American 
Federal  Savings  of  Washington,  DC; 
ownership  of  a  1980  automobile;  own- 
ership of  two  checking  accounts  in 
Washington,  DC.  banks,  one  checking 
account  in  a  Madison,  WI,  bank,  and 
one  savings  account  in  a  Madison,  WI, 
bank.  I  hold  State  and  municipal 
bonds  totaling  $70,000. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$490,000. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial 
holdings  and  obligations. 

I  herewith  submit  a  balance  sheet 
showing  my  net  worth  and  how  it  was 
arrived  at  and  a  copy  of  my  1983  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return. 

I  paid  $46,143  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes  on  my  1983  income. 
In  addition,  I  paid  $14,681  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  on  1983  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
balance  sheet  and  copy  of  my  1983 
Federal  tax  return  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Net  worth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire  as 
of  May  8.  1984 

Amount 

Municipal  and  State  bonds $70,000 

Three  checking  and  one  savings 
account: 

Washington  NS&T  checking 3,703 

Washington  Riggs  checking 2,540 

Madison,  Wis.,  checking 2,000 

Madison,  Wis.,  savings 45.507 

Certificate    of    depcsit.     Chevy 
Chase  S&L 4,820 

1980    Buick    Regal    (blue    book 
retail  value) 6.000 

Personal  loan,  family  member 9,993 

3097  Ordway  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Assessed  value 365,545 

Mortgage  value (54.812) 

Furnishings 20,000 

118    Bradford    Lane.    Madison. 
Wis.: 

Assessed  value 47.200 

Mortgage  value (33,175) 

Total $489,321 


1040  U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return, 
1983 

William  &  Ellen  H.  Proxmire.  118  Brad- 
ford Lane,  Madison.  Wis. 

My  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX; 
spouse's  social  security  number,  395-26- 
3362. 

My  occupation,  U.S.  Senator;  spouse's  oc- 
cupation. Coordinator. 

FILING  STATUS 

Married  filing  joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  had  income). 

EXEMPTIONS 

Myself.  65  or  over  and  spouse. 
First    names    of    my    dependent    children 
who  lived  with  me:  Douglas. 

INCOME 

7.  Wages,  salaries  tips.  etc..  $118,267. 

8.  Interest  income  (also  attach  Schedule  B 
if  over  $400  or  you  have  any  All-Savers  in- 
terest). $5,939. 

9a.  Dividends.  $107. 

10.  Refunds  of  State  and  local  income 
taxes,  from  worksheet  on  page  10  of  In- 
structions. $34. 

12.  Business  income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C).  $19,096. 

13.  Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule 
D).  $19,250. 

18.  Rents,  royalties,  partnerships,  estates, 
trusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E).  $3,392. 

22.  Total  income.  Add  amounts  in  column 
for  lines  7  through  21.  $159,301. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOME 

24.  Employee  business  expenses,  $7,556. 

25a.  IRA  deduction,  from  the  worksheet 
on  page  12.  $2,000. 

29.  Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when 
both  work,  $3,000. 

31.  Total  adjustments.  $12,556. 

ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 

32.  Adjusted  gross  income.  Subtract  31 
from  line  22.  If  this  line  is  less  than  $10,000. 
.see  "Earned  Income  Credit"  (line  59)  on 
page  16  of  Instructions.  If  you  want  IRS  to 
figure  your  tax,  see  page  3  of  Instructions. 
$146,745. 

TAX  COMPUTATION 

33.  Amount  from  line  32  (adjusted  gross 
income)  $146,745. 

34a.  If  you  itemize,  complete  Schedule  A 
(Form  1040)  and  enter  the  amount  from 
Schedule  A.  line  28.  $21,913. 

35.  Subtract  line  34a  or  34b.  whichever  ap- 
plies, from  line  33.  $124,832. 

36.  Multiply  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptions  claimed  on  Form  1040,  line  6e. 
$4,000. 

37.  Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  36  from 
line  35.  $120,832. 

38.  Tax  Rate  Schedule  X.  Y.  or  Z.  $44,418. 
40.  Total,  Add  lines  38  and  39.  $44,418. 

CREDITS 

44.  Partial  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tion. $60. 

48.  Total  credits.  $60. 

49.  Balance.  Subtract  line  48  from  line  40 
and  enter  difference  (but  not  less  than 
zero),  $44,358. 

OTHER  TAXES 

50.  Self-employment  tax,  $1,785. 

56.  Total  tax,  $46,143. 

PAYMENTS 

57.  Federal  income  tax  withheld,  $34,835. 

58.  1983  estimated  tax  payments  and 
amount  applied  from  1982  return,  $5,300. 

63.  Regulated  Investment  Company 
credit,  $248. 

64.  Total  payments.  $40,383. 


REFUND  OR  AMOUNT  YOU  OWE 

67.  Amount  of  line  65  to  be  applied  to 
your  1984  estimated  tax.  $67. 

68.  If  line  56  is  larger  than  line  64.  enter 
amount  you  owe.  Attach  check  or  money 
order  for  full  amount  payable  to  "Internal 
Revenue  Service."  Write  your  social  security 
number  and  "1983  Form  1040"  on  it.  $5,760 

PAID  preparer 

Naron  &  Wagner.  Chartered.  2120  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

SCHEDULE  A— ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  iDo  not  in- 
clude expenses  reimbursed  or  paid  by 
others.  J 

4a.  Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals,  in- 
surance premiums  you  paid  for  medical  and 
dental  care,  etc.,  $1,249. 

4c.  Other  (list— include  hearing  aids,  den- 
tures, eyeglasses,  etc.)  eyeglasses.  $200. 

5.  Add  lines  3  through  4c,  $1,449. 

6.  Multiply  amount  on  Form  1040.  line  33. 
by  5<^f  (.05).  $7,337. 

7.  Subtract  line  6  from  line  5.  If  line  6  is 
more  than  line  5,  write  zero,  0. 

Taxes 

8.  State  and  local  income.  $9,350. 

9.  Real  estate.  $4,419. 

10a.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$960. 

12.  Add  lines  8  through  11.  Write  your 
answer  here.  $14,729. 

Interest  expense 

13a.  Home  mortgage  interest  paid  to  fi- 
nancial institutions.  $4,635. 

15.  Other.  New  &  1st  Wiltn.  $2,168.  and 
DC  Nat..  $141.  subtotal  $2,309. 

16.  Add  lines  13a  through  15.  Write  your 
answer  here,  $6,944. 

Contributions 

17a.  Cash  contributions.  (If  you  gave 
$3,000  or  more  to  any  one  organization, 
report  those  contributions  on  line  17b.). 
$1,674. 

20.  Add  lines  17a  through  19.  Write  your 
answer  here,  $1,674. 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

23.  Tax  return  preparation  fee  $1,100. 

24.  Other.  Prof  license.  $105.  Bus  publica- 
tions, $160.  and  see  attached.  601.  Total 
$866. 

25.  Add  lines  22  through  24.  Write  your 
answer  here.  $1,966. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

26.  Add  lines  7.  12,  16,  20.  21.  and  25. 
$25,313. 

27.  If  you  checked  Form  1040:  Filing 
Status  box  2  or  5.  write  $3,400,  $3,400. 

28.  Subtract  line  27  from  line  26.  Write 
your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line 
34a.  (If  line  27  is  more  than  line  26.  see  the 
Instructions  for  line  28  on  page  21).  $21,913. 

SCHEDULE  B— INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 

Part  I— Interest  income 

Interest  Income  Other  Than  Interest  From 
All-Savers  Certificates 

2.  Other  interest  income  (list  name  of 
payer).  Lowy  note.  J,  $117:  O'Brien.  J. 
$1,715:  United  Bank  &  Tr.  J.  $478:  Chevy 
Chase  S&L.  H.  $412:  D.C.  Natl  Bk,  J.  $320; 
United  Bk  271-601  H.  $2,089;  United  176- 
014,  H,  $808. 

3.  Add  lines  1  and  2.  $5,939, 

Interest  From  All-Savers  Certificates 
(ASCs) 

8.  Add  lines  3  and  7.  Write  your  answer 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  8.  $5,939. 
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Part  II— Dividend  income 

9.  Govt.  Investors,  W,  $107. 

10.  Add  amounts  on  line  9.  $107. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  10.  Write 
your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  9a. 
$107. 

Part  III—Foreian  accounts  and  foreign 


If  line  22  is  more  than  zero,  you  may  be 
liable  for  th.e  alternative  minimum  tax.  See 
Form  6251. 

23.  Subtract  line  22  from  line  20.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  13.  $19,250. 

SCHEDULE  E— SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE  W— DEDUCTION  FOR  A  MARRIED 
COUPLE  WHEN  BOTH  WORK 


You 


Vour 
spouse 


Earned  inconie 


May  8,  1984 
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EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 


Pari  I.— Employee  business  expenses  deduct- 
ible in  figuring  adjusted  gross  income  on 
form  1040.  line  32 
2.    Reimbursed    and    unreimbursed    meal, 

lodging,    and    other   expenses    while    away 

from  your  tax  home.  $3,000. 


DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTIZATION 


SECTION  C  -DEPRECIATION  OF  NONRECOVERY  PROPERTY 


C  (k)sl 


D 
Dep'e- 
calion 

towprt 


[ 

Melti 


G 
Deduc 


CAN  WE  REDUCE  THE  PROS- 
PECTS OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 
THROUGH  BUILD-DOWN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
single  vote  the  U.S.  Senators  have  cast 
on  the  nuclear  freeze  came  late  last 
year  when  we  voted  on  an  amendment 
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Part  11— Dividend  income 

9.  Govt.  Investors.  W.  $107. 

10.  Add  amounts  on  line  9,  $107. 

15.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  10.  Write 
your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  9a. 
$107. 

Part  III-'Foreign  accounts  and  foreign 
trusts 

16.  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 
you  have  an  interest  in  or  a  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank  account,  securi- 
ties account,  or  other  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  country?  No. 

17.  Were  you  the  grantor  of.  or  transferor 
to.  a  foreign  trust  which  existed  during  the 
current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  beneficial  interest  in  it?  No. 

SCHEDULE  C— PROFIT  OR   'LOSSi   FROM  BUSINESS 
OR  PROFESSION 

Name  of  proprietor:  William  Proxmire. 

A.  Main  business  activity  (see  Instruc- 
tions), speaker:  product  services. 

E.  Accounting  method:  (l>  Cash. 
Part  I.— Income 

1  a.  Gross  receipts  or  sales.  $18,946. 

c.  Subtract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  enter 
the  balance  here.  $18,946. 

3.  Subtract  line  2  from  line  Ic  and  enter 
the  gross  profit  here.  $18,946. 

5.  Add  lines  3.  4a.  and  4b.  This  is  the  gross 
income.  $18,946. 

Part  11.— Deductions 

32.  Net  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  31 
from  line  5  and  enter  the  result.  If  a  profit, 
enter  on  Form  1040.  line  12.  and  on  Sched- 
ule SE.  Part  I.  line  2  (or  Form  1041.  line  6). 
If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line  33.  $18,946. 

SCHEDULE  C—' FORM   1040' 

Name  of  proprietor:  William  Proxmire. 
A.    Main    business    activity    'see    Instruc- 
tions), writer;  product,  literature. 
E.  Accounting  method:  Cash. 

Part  I.— Income 

la.  Gro.ss  receipts  or  sales.  $150. 

c.  Subtract  line  lb  from  line  la  and  enter 
the  balance  here,  $150. 

3.  Subtract  line  2  from  line  Ic  and  enter 
the  gross  profit  here.  $150. 

5.  Add  lines  3.  4a.  and  4b.  This  is  the  gross 
income.  $150. 

Part  II.     Deductions 

32.  Net  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  31 
from  line  5  and  enter  the  result.  If  a  profit, 
enter  on  Form  1040.  line  12,  and  on  Sched- 
ule SE.  Part  I.  line  2  (or  Form  1041.  line  6). 
If  a  loss,  go  on  the  line  33.  $150. 

SCHEDULED     FORM   1040' —CAPIT.AL  GAINS  AND 
LOSSES 

Part  I.— Short-term  capital  gains  and 
losses— assets  held  one  year  or  less 

7.  Short-term  capital  loss  carryover  from 
years  beginning  after  1969.  $3,917. 

8.  Net  short-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  6  and  7.  $3,917. 

Part  II.— Long-term  capital  gains  and 
losses— assets  held  more  than  one  year 

16.  Enter  gain  from  Form  4797.  line 
6(a)(1).  $52,041. 

17.  Combine  lines  14  through  16.  $52,041. 

19.  Net  long-term  gam  or  (lo.ss).  combine 
lines  17  and  18.  $52,041. 

Part  III— Summary  of  Parts  I  and  II 

20.  Combine  lines  8  and  19.  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  (loss)  here.  $48,124. 

21.  If  line  20  shows  a  gain,  enter  the  small- 
er of  line  19  or  line  20.  Enter  zero  if  there  is 
a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  19.  $48,124 

22.  Enter  SC^c  of  line  21.  $28,874. 


If  line  22  is  more  than  zero,  you  may  be 
liable  for  I  lie  alternative  minimum  tax.  See 
Form  6251. 

23.  Subtract  line  22  from  line  20.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  13.  $19,250. 

SCHEDULE  E— SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  SCHEDULE 

Par'  I.— Rent  and  royalty  income  or  loss 

1.  Are  any  of  the  expenses  listed  below  for 
a  vacation  home  or  other  recreational  unit 
(see  instructions)?  No. 

Description  of  Properties  (Show  kind  and 
location  for  each).  Property  A  Mad  Wisc- 
118  Brad. 

3  a  Rents  received  and  Royalties  received 

$4,680. 

8.  Insurance.  $179. 

9.  Interest.  $4,982. 

10.  Legal  and  other  professional  fees.  $168. 
13.  Taxes  (Do  not  include  Windfall  Profit 

Tax  here.  See  Part  III.  line  37.).  $1,153. 

17.  Total  expenses  other  than  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.  Add  lines  4  through  16. 
$6,482. 

18.  Depreciation  expense  (see  Instruc- 
tions), or  depletion.  $1,590. 

19.  Total.  Add  lines  17  and  18.  $8,072. 

20.  Income  or  (loss)  from  rental  or  royalty 
properties.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  3a 
(rentsi  or  3b  (royalties).  $3,392. 

22.  Add  properties  with  losses  on  line  20. 
and  write  the  total  (losses)  here.     $3,392. 

23.  Combine  amounts  on  lines  21  and  22. 
and    write    the    net    profit    or   (loss)    here, 

$3,392. 

25.  Total  rental  or  royalty  income  or 
(loss).  Combine  amounts  on  lines  23  and  24. 
and  write  the  total  here.  If  Parts  II.  Ill,  and 
IV  on  page  2  do  not  apply  to  you.  write  the 
amount  from  line  25  on  Form  1040.  line  18. 
Otherwise,  include  the  amount  in  line  39  on 
page  2  of  Schedule  E.     $3,392. 

Part  IV.— Summary 
39.    TOTAL    income    or    doss).    Combine 
lines  25.  29.  31.  35.  and  38.  Write  total  here 
and  on  Form  1040.  line  18.      $3,392. 

SCHEDULE  SE— COMPUTATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Part  I.— Regular  computation  of  net 
earnings  from  sel.f-employment 

2.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040).  line  32,  and  Schedule  K-1 
(Form  1065).  line  18b  (other  than  farming). 
See  instructions  for  kinds  of  income  to 
report.  $19,096. 

Part  II.—  Optional  computation  of  net 
earnings  from^  self -employ  inejit 

3.  Maximum  income  for  optional  methods, 
$1,600. 

Part  III —Computation  of  social  security 
self -employment  tas 

8.  Enter  the  amount  from  Part  I.  line  2. 
or.  if  you  elected  the  nonfarm  optional 
method.  Part  II.  line  6.  $19,096. 

9.  Add  lines  7  and  8.  If  less  than  $400,  you 
are  not  subject  to  self-employment  tax.  Do 
not  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  schedule.  $19,096. 

10.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  tax 
(Tier  1)  for  1983  is.  $35,700. 

12.  Subtract  line  He  from  line  10.  $35,700. 

13.  Enter  the  smaller  of  line  9  or  line  12, 
$19,096. 

If  line  13  is  $35,700  or  more,  fill  in 
$3,337.95  on  line  14.  Otherwise,  multiply 
line  13  by  .0935  and  enter  the  result  on  line 
14,  .0935. 

14.  Self-employment  tax.  Enter  this 
amount  on  Form  1040,  line  50,  $1,785. 


SCHEDULE  W— DEDUCTION  FOR  A  MARRIED 
COUPLE  WHEN  BOTH  WORK 


EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 


DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTIZATION 


Vou 


your 
spouse 


Eatrw)  income 
1   Wages  sauies  lips,  etc .  I'om  form  1040.  Ime  / 

I  Do  not  include  Wy  amount  yout  spouse  paid  you  I        65.231     53.036 
1    Net  profit  V   (loss I  from  selt employment   (trom 

SclKdules  C  and  F   iFotm   1040),  Sctiedule  R-l 

iFofm  1065),  and  any  oitier  taiaUe  sell  emptayment 

ot  earned  income)  19,096 

3  Ud  lines  1  and  ?  This  ts  your  total  earned  incotne       84,327    53,036 
Ouaiifed  earned  income 

4  Miustmenls  Irom  Form  1040  lines  24,  25a,  26,  30, 
and  any  repayment  ol  suli-pay  included  on  Ime  31 

(See  instructions  Peiow  |  3,000      6.586 

5  SulXract  Ime  4  Irom  line  3  This  is  your  qualified 
earned  income  (if  the  amount  in  column  (a.i  or  (Dl 
IS  nro  (0)  or  less,  stop  liete.  You  nm  not  claim 

mis  Deduction  )    „.™„, ,., _.  11.327    46.480 

Oeducfrons 

6  Compare  Itie  amounts  on  line  5(a)  and  Ime  5(ti| 
and  «nte  the  snallet  amount  here  (IWtite  eitlier 
amount  rf  5|a)  and  5|b)  are  eiactly  the  s«ne  )  Do 
not  «nte  moie  Itian  $30,000  

1  Percentage  used  to  figure  the  deductwi  (10^)    

8  Multiply  ttie  amount  on  line  6  by  tlie  percentage  on 

Ime  1  This  's  the  amount  ol  ww  deduction  Write 

tlie  ansnner  hete  and  on  Form  1040,  Ime  29 


30.MI0 
.  10 


3,000 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SCHEDULE  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Part  I.— Sales  or  exchanges  of  property  used 
in  a  trade  or  business,  and  involuntary 
conversions  from  other  than  casualty  and 
theft— property  held  more  than  1  year 
/except  .for  certain  livestock' 
3.  Section  1231  gain  from  installment  sales 

from  Form  6252.  line  21  or  29.  $52,041. 

5.  Add  lines  1  through  4  in  column  g  and 
column  h.  $52,041. 

6.  Combine  columns  g  and  h  of  line  5. 
Enter  gain  or  (lo.ss)  here,  and  on  the  appro- 
priate line  as  follows: 

I  a)  For  all  except  partnership  returns: 
$52,041. 

ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX  COMPUTATION 

1.  Adjusted  gro.ss  income  from  Form  1040. 
or  Form  1040NR.  line  33  (estates  and  trusts, 
see  instructions).  $146,745. 

2.  Deductions  (estates  and  trusts,  see  in- 
structions): 

b.  Contributions  from  Schedule  A,  line  20. 
$1,674. 

d.  Interest  expense  on  property  u.sed  as  a 
residence  "from  Schedule  A.  line  13.  $4,635. 

e.  (I)  Interest,  other  than  line  2d  above, 
from  Schedule  A,  line  16,  $2,309. 

(2)  Net  investment  income.  $7,636. 

(3)  Enter  the  smaller  of  line  2e(l)  or  line 
2e(2).  $2,309. 

h.  Add  lines  2a(3).  b,  c.  d.  e(3),  f,  and  g, 
$8,618. 

3.  Subtract  line  2h  from  line  1,  $138,127. 

4.  Tax  preference  items: 

b.  eo^^r  capital  gain  deduction.  $28,874. 
1.  Add  lines  4a  through  4k.  $28,874. 

5.  Alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
(add  lines  3  and  4(1))  (short  period  returns, 
see  instructions).  $167,001. 

6.  Enter:  $40,000.  if  married  filing  joint 
return  of  surviving  spouse.  $40,000. 

7.  Subtract  line  6  from  line  5.  If  zero  or 
less,  do  not  complete  the  rest  of  this  form. 
$127,001. 

8.  Enter  20<^r  of  line  7,  $25,400. 

9.  Amount  from  Form  1040.  line  49  or 
Form  1040NR.  line  51  (Do  not  include  Form 
1040.  line  39  or  1040NR.  line  42.)  (estates 
and  trusts,  see  instructions).  $44,358. 


Part  I.  — Employee  business  expenses  deduct- 
ible in  figuring  adjusted  gross  income  on 
form  1040.  line  32 

2.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  meal, 
lodging,  and  other  expenses  while  away 
from  your  tax  home.  $3,000. 

6.  Add  lines  1  through  5.  $3,000. 

8.  If  line  6  is  more  than  line  7.  subtract 
line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040.  line  24.  $3,000, 

CERTIFICATE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  travel  status 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  away  from 
my  home  in  my  home  slate  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 

Member  of  Congress  for days  during 

the  year  1983  and  that  my  deductible  living 
expenses  while  in  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  $3000. 

Note.— (If  such  living  expen.ses  exceeded 
$3,000.  the  deduction  is  limited  under  sec- 
tion 162(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  $3,000). 

EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

Ellen  H.  Proxmire, 
Social  .security  number.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Occupation    in   which   expenses   were   in- 
curred coordinator. 
Employers  name.  Wash  Whirl-Around. 

Part  I.— Employee  business  expenses  deduct- 
ible in  figuring  adjusted  gross  income  on 
form  1040.  line  32 

3.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  car  ex- 
penses from  Part  II.  $4,556, 

6.  Add  line  1  through  5.  $4,556, 

8,  If  line  6  is  more  than  line  7,  subtract 
line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040.  line  24.  $4,556. 

Part  II. — Car  expenses  (use  either  your 
actual  expenses  or  the  mileage  rate). 

A.  Number  of  months  you  uspd  car  for 
business  during  1983.  12  months. 

B.  Total  mileage  for  months  on  line  A. 
7.000  miles. 

C.  Business  part  of  line  B  mileage.  4,900 
miles. 

1.  Gasoline,  oil.  lubrication,  etc,  $850. 

2.  Other.  $5,373. 

3.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  2).  $6,223. 

4.  Divide  line  C  by  line  B.  above.  70.0%. 

5.  Multiply  line  3  by  line  4.  $4,356. 

8.  Business  parking  fees  and  lolls.  $200. 

9,  Total  (add  lines  5  through  8).  Enter 
here  and  in  Pan  I.  line  3.  S4.556. 

COMPUTATION  OF  EXCESS  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  TAX  CREDIT 

1.  Total  taxable  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  compensatioji  for  services  rendered  as 
an  employee  representative  and  total  tax- 
able compensation  received  as  a  "qualified" 
U.S.  Government  employee  during  the  year: 
or  $35,700.  whichever  is  smaller  (See  Pur- 
po.se  of  Form).  $35,700. 

2.  Self-employment  income  reported  on 
Schedule  SE  (Form  1040).  Computation  of 
Social  Security  Self-Employment  Tax.  line 
13.  $19,096, 

5.  total  (add  lines  1.  2.  3.  and  4).  $54,796. 

6.  Multiply  amount  on  line  5  by  .013. 
$712.35. 

7.  Maximum  employee's  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  tax.  $464.10, 

8.  Difference  (subtract  line  7  from  line  6). 
Enter  here.  Al.so  include  on  Form  1040.  line 
63,  and  in  the  margin  to  left  of  line  63.  write 

■Form  4469".  $248.25. 
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6  Other  depreciation 

118  Land 

11/22/80 
11/22/80 

11,500 
31,800 

118  Bradford 

3.445 

St 

20/00 

1.590 

1  Total  column 

G,  Section  C 



1590 

10  Total-Add 

lines  7,  8,  and 

9  Enter  here 

3n{)  on  the 

Depreciation 

line  ol  youi 

return 

1.590 

CAN     WE     REDUCE     THE     PROS- 
PECTS      OF       NUCLEAR       WAR 
SECTION  C  -DEPRECIATION  OF  NONRECOVERY  PROPERTY  THROUGH  BUILD-DOWN? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
single  vote  the  U.S.  Senators  have  cast 
on  the  nuclear  freeze  came  late  last 
year  when  we  voted  on  an  amendment 
that  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  pre- 
ferring a  so-called  build-down  policy 
for  nuclear  arms  instead  of  a  nuclear 
freeze.  That  vote  put  the  two  bodies  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  each  other 
on  arms  control  policy.  Earlier  in  1983 
the  House  had  voted  by  a  nearly  2  to  1 
margin  in  favor  of  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  the  test- 
ing, production  or  deployment  of  nu- 
clear arms.  Now  the  President  has 
called  on  the  Congress  to  begin  the 
process  of  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  some  $450  billion  over  the  next 
6  years  to  modernize  and  improve  our 
nuclear  arsenal.  Where  are  nuclear 
arms  control  negotiations  in  all  of 
this?  Nuclear  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  suspended  with 
little  prospect  that  they  will  make  any 
progress  in  the  near  future. 

So  here  we  have  this  great  democra- 
cy of  ours  with  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  on  record  in  poll 
after  poll  and  in  statewide  referenda 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of 
U.S.  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Unioi)  to  stop  the  arms  race.  We  have 
the  House  of  Representatives  endors- 
ing that  sentiment  by  a  smashing  2  to 
1  margin.  We  have  the  Senate  express- 
ing preference  for  a  build-down  of 
strategic  weapons.  And  yet  this  same 
Congress  is  called  on  to  pass  spending 
measures  that  would  pour  hundreds  of 
billions  of  additional  dollars  into  ex- 
panding our  already  massive  nuclear 
arsenal.  Can  this  be  po-ssible?  Can  the 
Congress  actually  pour  these  vast 
sums  into  nuclear  arms  and  still  favor 
a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons?  Can  the 
Government  justify  spending  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  more  on  nu- 
clear weapons  while  actually  following 
a  policy  of  building  down  our  nuclear 
arsenal?  Should  not  a  build-down  on 
the  basis  of  any  kind  of  commonsense 
interpretation  mean  that  we  would 
spend  less  on  nuclear  arms?  What  kind 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  build-down 
policy  is  it  that  calls  for  such  a  colos- 
sal increase  in  spending  money  for  ad- 
ditional nuclear  weapons? 

The  irony  of  this  situation  in  this 
great  democracy  is  that:  There  are  no 
two  great  i.ssues  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  today  more  decisively 
committed  than  these:  First,  support 
for  efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  and 
second,  support  of  policies  to  reduce 
the  immense  series  of  deficits  that 
confronts  our  Federal  Government  at 
this  very  moment.  And  yet  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  hugely  expensive,  deficit- 
exploding  policy  of  pouring  billions 
into  increasing  the  sure-kill  power  of 


COMPUTATION  OF  INSTALLMENT  SALE  INCOME 

D.  Was  property  sold  to  a  related  party 
after  May  14.  1980?  (See  instruction  C).  No. 

Part  II.— Computation  of  taxable  part  of 
installment  sale 

14.  Gross  profit  ratio  (divide  line  11  by 
line  13)  (for  years  after  the  year  of  sale,  see 
instructions).  .6827. 

16.  Payments  received  during  year  (Do  not 
include  interest  whether  slated  or  unstat- 
ed). $76,228. 

17.  Add  lines  15  and  16.  $76,228. 

18.  Payments  received  in  prior  years  (Do 
not  include  interest  whether  stated  or  un- 
stated). $13,772. 

19.  Taxable  part  of  installment  sale  (mul- 
tiply line  17  by  line  14).  $52,041, 

21.  Subtract  line  20  from  line  19.  Enter  on 
Schedule  D  or  Form  4797.  S52.041. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SCHEDULE  OF  EMPLOYEE 
BUSINESS  EXPENSES.  WASH  WHIRL-AROUND 

Other  auto  expenses,  car  1,  $5,373. 
Total  to  part  II.  2106,  $5,373. 

EARNINGS 


Gross      fed  WT      fICA      Si  WT      ^ 


US  Senale  (H) 
Wash  Whirl  Around  (W) 

Totals 


$65,231     $24,853  $5,624 

53,036        9,982     $2,392  

118,267      34.835      2,392      5,624  . 


ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 


(^ntributons 


50  30  20 

percent    percent    percent 


Non- 
cash 


Total 


By  check  (H) _ $1,255 

By  check  (W) ,. 4J9  , 

Total   ,,„ 
Carryover 


1.S74  , 

_._„..-...        9 . 

Allowable    ,:. MM  . 

Allowable  contributions  to 
schedule  A,  line  20 


iim 


1.674 


Other  miscellaneous 
deductions 

Senale  office  expenditures 
tmp  bus  expenses— wife 
Deed  ol  trust 

Total  to  schedule  k. 
line  24  


81 
405 
115 


601 


11212 
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our  already  immense  nuclear  arsenal. 
Oh  yes.  we  cannot  and  should  not  stop 
strengthening  our  nuclear  capability 
unilaterally.  We  must  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  any  arms 
control  policy  more  than  a  naive  exer- 
cise in  unilateral  disarmament. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  any  intention  of  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  either  freeze  our 
spending  on  nuclear  weapons  or  result 
in  a  significant  build-down  in  the 
power  to  deliver  a  nuclear  payload  on 
the  adversary.  Here  is  why  the  build- 
down  constitutes  such  a  cruel  decep- 
tion. For  the  past  25  years  we  have 
poured  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  our  nuclear  armed  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  megatonnage  of  that 
nuclear  arsenal  has  steadily  declined. 
The  number  of  warheads  has  also 
fallen.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a 
build-down  by  the  numbers.  How  in 
the  world  can  this  be?  Have  we  been 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
the  capability  of  our  nuclear  arsenal? 
No,  indeed— this  build-down  by  the 
numbers  has  given  us  a  far  more  dev- 
astating nuclear  force.  We  have  made 
our  nuclear  weapons  far  less  vulnera- 
ble to  any  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  have  so  improved  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
that  we  have  sharply  increased  our 
ability  to  take  out  every  conceivable 
Soviet  target.  We  can  today  take  those 
Soviet  targets  out  more  surely  and 
swiftly  than  ever.  So  after  more  than 
20  years  of  a  numbers  build-down,  we 
have  massively  built  up  the  capability 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal  to  destroy  every 
target  in  the  U.S.S.R.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  build-down— costing 
more  hundreds  of  billions— and  giving 
us  ever  greater  assurance  that  we  can 
destroy  everything  in  the  Soviet  Union 
several  times  over— that  we  will  buy 
with  the  half  a  trillion  dollars  we  will 
spend  on  nuclear  weapons  over  the 
next  6  years. 

Mr.  President  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  follow  the  same 
course?  Of  course,  we  cannot.  The 
arms  race  rushes  on.  As  the  nuclear 
technology  competition  speeds  ahead 
we  may  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with 
those  reassuring  words:  build-down. 
We  may  fall  for  the  illusion  that  we 
have  found  a  magical  system  of  arms 
control  that  will  both  permit  us  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  building 
ever  bigger  nuclear  arsenals  while  at 
the  same  building  down  to  a  happy 
future  where  the  nuclear  arms  on 
which  we  are  lavishing  billions  will 
somehow  dwindle  and  disappear. 

What  a  self-delusion,  Mr.  President. 
This  multibillion  dollar  program  of 
building  up  nuclear  weapons  will  not 
bring  us  arms  control.  It  will  bring  us 
a  continued  nuclear  arms  race  that 
will  end  in  nuclear  war. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  National  Journal  on  March  31, 
1984,  entitled  Watered-Down  Build- 
Down  and  written  by  Michael  R. 
Gordon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Watered-Down  Build-Down 

For  most  people,  the  nuclear  build-down  is 
just  a  nice-sounding  arms  control  concept. 
But  it  recently  emerged  as  a  hot  campaign 
issue  when  Walter  F.  Mondale  attacked 
Gary  Hart  for  supporting  the  idea  and  thus 
legitimizing  the  Reagan  Administration's 
strategic  buildup. 

Mondales  charge  is  a  misleading  oversim- 
plification of  Hart's  record.  Hart  was  an 
early  supporter  of  the  build-down,  which 
calls  for  retirement  of  existing  warheads  as 
new  ones  are  deployed  by  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  in  modernizing  their  ar- 
senals. But  last  fall.  Hart  opposed  the  deal 
by  which  elements  of  the  build-down  were 
incorporated  into  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion at  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
( START  1  in  return  for  congressional  sup- 
port of  the  MX  missile.  Lately.  Hart  has  at- 
tempted to  fend  off  Mondales  attack  with 
an  oversimplification  of  his  own.  Hart's  ad- 
vertisements omit  his  initial  support  and 
state  only  his  opposition  to  the  compromise. 

Behind  this  campaign  rhetoric  is  a  com- 
plex arms  control  debate.  Unlike  many  clas- 
sic disputes  between  "hard-liners"  and  "soft- 
liners,"  the  build-down  dispute  pits  moder- 
ates within  the  Administration  against  mod- 
erates on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  this  debate,  two  tough  questions  con- 
front build-down  proponents.  Does  the 
treaty  proposal's  compromise  version  of 
build-down  do  too  little?  Would  a  stricter 
proposal  be  less  palatable  to  the  Soviets 
than  the  new  frameworks  being  worked  on 
by  the  State  Department  and  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Getting  a  handle  on  the  build-down  is  not 
easy.  As  proposed  by  Alton  Frye  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Sen.  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen.  R-Maine.  the  original  incar- 
nation advanced  the  simple  proposition  that 
two  warheads  be  retired  for  evey  new  one 
deployed.  It  was  to  be  implemented  on  an 
interim  basis  while  the  START  talks  were 
in  progress. 

The  plan  grew  more  complex  as  support- 
ers tried  to  take  into  account  the  criticism 
that  "stabilizing"  weapons,  such  as  slow- 
moving  bombers,  should  not  be  reduced  at 
the  same  rate  as  "destabilizing"  nuclear  s.vs- 
tems.  such  as  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  with  multiple  war- 
heads. Because  of  their  quick  flight  time, 
such  missiles  are  generally  thought  to  have 
more  utility  as  first-strike  weapons— and 
would,  conversely,  be  lucrative  targets  for  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

Accordingly,  build-down  supporters  de- 
vised a  range  of  penalties  aimed  at  deterring 
deployment  of  first-strike  weapons  in  favor 
of  stabilizing  weapons.  Under  the  revised 
plan,  for  example,  deployment  of  a  new  war- 
head on  a  multiple-warhead  ICBM  would  re- 
quire retirement  of  two  existing  warheads. 
But  less  punitive  ratios  would  be  established 
for  submarine-based  warheads  and  those  on 
bombers  and  single-warhead  ICBMs.  The 
planners  would  also  establish  contingency 
provisions  in  the  event  the  Soviets  were  to 
halt  deployment  of  new  warheads. 


Build-down  proponents  in  the  Senate— 
particularly.  Cohen  and  Sam  Nunn.  D-Ga.— 
traded  their  support  of  the  MX  missile  for 
the  Administration's  adoption  of  parts  of 
the  build-down  concept  in  its  START  pro- 
posal. Features  adopted  by  the  Administra- 
tion included  the  build-down  penalty  ratios 
and  a  generalized  presidential  pledge  to  sup- 
port a  "tradeoff"  of  restrictions  on  U.S. 
bomber  weapons  for  restrictions  on  Soviet 
land-based  missiles.  But  a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  build-down  on  the  way  to 
Geneva. 

First,  the  interim  implementation  plan 
was  dropped.  More  significantly,  the  penal- 
ty ratios  were  rendered  virtually  inoperative 
in  the  treaty  proposal.  The  proposal,  which 
aims  at  an  ultimate  reduction  to  5.000  land 
and  sea-based  warheads  for  each  superpow- 
er, calls  for  yearly  reductions  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  two  mechani.^ms:  the  penalty 
ratios  or  an  over-all  rate  of  5  percent  of 
each  power's  warhead  arsenal— whichever  is 
greater.  Thus,  the  build-down's  weighted 
penalty  ratios,  which  work  against  destabi- 
lizing weapons,  would  be  triggered  only  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  in  a  given  year  the 
ratios  required  retiring  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  U.S.  warhead  arsenal. 

Barring  an  unforseen  step-up  in  the  U.S. 
strategic  program,  there  would  be  no  disad- 
vantage in  deploying  destabilizing  weapons 
such  as  the  MX  missile.  The  current  propos- 
al "permits  both  sides  to  pursue  their  mod- 
ernization plans  fully  without  great  penal- 
ty." concluded  a  March  26  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  written  by  Lawrence  J. 
Cavaiola  and  Bonila  J.  Dombey.  Said  an  Ad- 
ministration official:  "The  Administration 
defanged  the  build-down  and  turned  it  into 
a  traditional  reduction  formula.  " 

Build-down  proponent  Frye  argued  in  a 
recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  that  desta- 
bilization  weapons  would  still  be  discour- 
aged because  "it  would  be  foolish"  for  the 
United  States  to  concentrate  a  significant 
number  of  MX  warheads  in  silos  deemed 
vulnerable  to  attack  if  it  only  had  5,000  war- 
heads over  all.  That  may  be.  But  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  place  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos  testifies  to  its  capacity  to  take 
action  that  its  own  officials  and  supporters 
have  deemed  wrongheaded.  At  any  rate,  the 
pressure  to  do  otherwise  stems  from  the 
5.000-warhead  limit  in  the  original  START 
proposal— not  from  the  build-down. 

Faced  with  these  arguments,  build-down 
proponents  sometimes  maintain  that  if  the 
Administration  adopts  a  more  modest  objec- 
tive of  reducing  ballistic  warhead  levels  to, 
say.  7.000,  or  if  it  toughens  the  build-down 
ratios,  the  modernization  penalties  might 
apply. 

But  Administration  moderates  foresee  in- 
tense Soviet  resistance  to  any  plan  that  ex- 
plicitly tries  to  seek  a  stiff  penalty  for  mod- 
ernizing multi-warhead  land-ba.sed  mis- 
siles—where the  Soviets  are  strong— and 
lesser  penalties  on  bombers  and  submarine 
weapons,  in  which  the  United  States  has  the 
technological  lead.  The  State  Department 
would  prefer  to  limit  Soviet  land-based  mis- 
siles in  a  more  indirect  fashion. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  build-down  pro- 
ponents have  not  had  a  measure  of  success. 
Faced  with  pressure  from  them,  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
and  from  moderate  forces  inside  the  bu- 
reaucracy. President  Reagan  made  his 
"trade-off  "  pledge,  though  the  bureaucracy 
has  yet  to  settle  on  exactly  how  such  trade- 
off would  work. 
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school  equivalency  program  and  received 
another  high  .school  degree. 

Already  fluent  in  Armenian.  Arabic  and 
French,  he  painstakingly  mastered  English 
and  found  a  new  job  as  a  draftsman. 

He  eventually  earned  enough   money  to 


chemist  to  keep  the  store  open.  "George 
worked  .so  very,  very  hard.  "  said  Anahid. 
"We  don't  want  his  dream  to  die." 


REHABILITATION  OF  OLD  AND 
MT.csxnPtr  RTTTT.niNns 


cent,  and  the  credit  for  buildings  over 
40  years  old  will  be  cut  from  20  to  15 
percent.  The  tax  credit  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  certified  historic  properties  will 
remain  at  25  percent,  but  tho.se  who 
do  the  rehabilitation  will  be  required 
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But  that  may  be  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  best  days  of  the  build-down  propo- 
nents may  be  behind  them. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 

MUSEUM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Kennedy  Center's  recent  Evening 
of  Commemoration  Through  the  Per- 
forming Arts  which  recalled  the  Holo- 
caust tragedy,  Sigmund  Strochlitz, 
Chairman  of  the  Holocaust  Days  of 
Remembrance  Committee,  detailed 
plans  for  the  creation  of  a  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  in  the  Mall  area  of 
Washington.  DC. 

Elie  Wiesel,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
commented  on  the  uniqueness  and  .sig- 
nificance of  such  a  museum: 

Our  mu.seum  will  be  a  place  to  remember. 
To  learn.  To  share.  By  bearing  w^itness  to 
the  tragedy,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
history,  by  collecting  names  and  memories, 
by  .studying  the  chronicles  and  messages 
that  survived,  we  will  try  to  tell  the  story. 
And  in  doing  .so.  we  will  teach  our  children, 
and  theirs,  that  what  happened  once— and 
because  it  happened  once  to  one  people- 
must  not  happen  again  to  any  people. 

The  erection  of  the  Holocaust 
Museum  is  one  of  the  many  important 
steps  we  can  take  to  educate  and  pro- 
tect against  a  Holocaust  recurrence. 
The  Senate  has  another  opportunity 
to  help  in  this  fight. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  writ- 
ten in  response  to  the  Holocaust.  All 
of  the  world's  major  powers  except  for 
the  United  States  have  now  demon- 
strated their  approval  for  the  treaty's 
basic,  fundamental  principle  of  inter- 
national law;  92  nations  have  signed 
this  landmark  agreement. 

The  Genocide  Convention  simply 
condemns  the  destruction  of  an  entire 
people  and  establishes  procedures  for 
trying  and  punishing  violators. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
takes  pride  in  its  exemplary  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  justice.  In 
the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  victims, 
let  us  further  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  support  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yield  the 
floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  each. 


while  new  television  miniseries,  'The 
First  Olympics— Athens,  1896."  It  was 
produced  by  Columbia  Pictures  televi- 
sion and  will  be  aired  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  May  20  and  21. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  13  un- 
heralded American  athletes  who  com- 
peted in  the  first  modern  Olympic 
games  in  Athens,  Greece,  in  1896.  It  is 
the  story  of  classics  Prof.  Dr.  William 
Milligan  Sloane  who  assembled  the 
team  with  the  most  meager  equip- 
ment. With  Greek  history  books  their 
only  reference  to  the  events,  they  took 
the  1896  Olympics  by  storm.  The  story 
takes  place  in  a  time  when  track  and 
field  events  were  virtually  unknown  in 
America.  It  traces  the  ragtag  group  of 
young  men  through  their  back- 
grounds, their  pre-Olympic  training, 
through  the  many  nearly  disabling  ob- 
stacles they  had  to  overcome  and  sees 
them  to  their  day  of  reckoning  in 
Athens,  where  they  would  bring  home 
9  of  12  gold  medals. 

"The  First  Olympics— Athens,  1896  " 
was  cowritten  by  Gary  Allison  and 
William  Bast.  The  guest  cast  is  headed 
by  Louis  Jourdan,  who  stars  as  the 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  the  vision- 
ary whose  dream  it  is  to  organize  an 
international  festival  of  athletes  and 
recreate  the  ancient  games  after  15 
centuries.  Other  guest  stars  include 
Angela  Lansbury  and  Honor  Blackman 
and  two  young  actors.  Hunt  Block  and 
David  Caruso,  who  portray  key  mem- 
bers of  the  first  U.S.  team.  Tom 
McNab,  athletic  trainer  for  the  1984 
British  track  and  field  team,  was  the 
trainer  for  the  miniseries.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  training  meth- 
ods and  track  and  field  scores  of  the 
1896  team  with  present  Olympic 
records.  In  1896.  Robert  Garrett 
brought  the  gold  home  in  the  discus 
event  with  a  hurl  of  95  ft.,  TV^  in. 
During  the  1976  games  in  Montreal, 
Mack  Wilkins  of  the  United  States  set 
the  present  record  with  a  throw  of  221 
ft.,  5  in. 

Mr.  President,  in  anticipation  of  the 
upcoming  summer  Olympics,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  our  fine  athletes,  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Columbia 
Pictures  television  and  commend  to 
you  "The  First  Olympics— Athens, 
1896"  on  May  20  and  21. 


THE  FIRST  OLYMPICS-ATHENS. 
1896 
Mr.     CRANSTON.     Mr.     President, 
with  the  1984  summer  Olympics  just 
around   the  corner,   I   would   like   to 
make  special  mention  of  a  very  worth- 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  ATTAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  1  would 
like  to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of 
the  passing  of  a  very  special  Rhode  Is- 
lander. A  man  not  born  in  America  but 
born  with  the  "stuff  "  Americans  are 
made  of. 

George  Attar  died  at  the  age  of  42. 
Born  in  Syria,  he  was  a  man  who 
never  forgot  his  native  culture  but  was 
tremendously  proud  of  his  American 
citizenship. 

He  looked  forward  to  sharing  the  op- 
portunities that  would  have  laid  ahead 
for  his  family  in  America.  An  untimely 


death  stopped  him  from  pursuing  his 
American  dream,  but  I  am  sure  his 
family  will  carry  his  dream  as  they 
pursue  theirs. 

George  Attar  earned  for  himself  a 
special  place  in  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  many  friends  he  had 
made  in  Pawtuckel,  RI,  the  city  he 
loved  and  had  chosen  as  his  home. 

George  Attar  in  his  life  exemplified 
many  of  the  values  cherished  by  all 
Americans— love  of  family,  willingness 
to  work  hard  to  realize  his  dreams, 
and  a  love  of  his  community  and  his 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
story  from  the  Evening  Times  of  Paw- 
tucket.  RI.  of  Friday,  April  27,  1984, 
on  the  life  of  George  Attar  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

His  Dream  Rests  Now  in  Hands  of  Family 
(By  Karen  Hupp) 

Pawtucket.— Born  in  Syria  and  Armenian 
by  descent.  George  Attar  never  forgot  the 
traditions  of  his  culture  and  his  country. 

But  he  loved  America,  treasured  his  citi- 
zenship and  struggled  for  success  in  his 
adopted  nation. 

"George  knew  everything  about  America," 
his  sister.  Anahid,  recalled  last  week.  "And 
he  loved  Rhode  Island,  especially  Pawtuck- 
et." 

"It  was  his  dream  to  live  here  and  to  bring 
his  family  here."  she  continued  "He  had 
chances  to  go  where  there  were  more  job 
opportunities.  But  he  wouldn't  leave.  He 
would  say  "I  have  established  my  life  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  want  to  finish  it  here."  " 

George  Attar  died  two  weeks  ago  from 
heart  failure.  He  was  42.  The  father  of  two 
small  children,  he  had  owned  and  operated 
the  Hi  Market  on  Central  Avenue  for  the 
past  18  months. 

His  death  leaves  void  in  his  close-knit 
family,  in  the  Armenian  community  which 
patronized  his  store  and  among  the  many 
friends  he'd  made  since  coming  to  America 
in  1968. 

And  his  family  is  convinced  that  George 
died  because  he  worked  so  hard  to  make  a 
place  for  them  in  their  adopted  country. 

"He  didnt  think  of  himself,  he  thought  of 
his  family  and  others,"  said  Anahid,  inter- 
viewed in  the  family  home  at  124  Sweet  Ave. 
Floral  arrangements  from  George's  funeral 
sal  around  the  room. 

"There  was  always  a  smile  on  his  face," 
she  continued  in  her  lilting,  accented  voice. 
"He  was  a  happy  person.  He  was  cruel  only 
to  his  health.  " 

George  was  27.  when  he  left  Syria.  Spon- 
sored and  assisted  by  several  friends  living 
in  Pawtucket.  he  got  a  job  in  a  pizza  parlor 
and  found  a  small  apartment. 

"George  had  always  wanted  to  come  to 
America."  said  Anahid.  who  works  in  Fleet 
National  Bank's  international  commercial 
department.  'America  is  a  wonderful  coun- 
try, the  mother  of  the  whole  world.  "  she 
said.  "There  is  more  opportunity  here,  more 
freedom." 

But  George's  American  dream  did  not 
come  easily. 

Although  he  had  graduated  from  and  sub- 
sequently taught  at  an  engineering  college 
in  Syria,  he  enrolled  in  Pawtucket  s  high 
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and  factories  in  our  older  cities,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  that  are  essential  to  areas 
like  my  part  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  taxpay- 
ers claimed  $250  million  in  tax  credits 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  older  build- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $335  mil- 


want  to  see  the  rebirth  of  our  older 
cities  a  fighting  chance  of  success. 

The  Senate  made  a  mistake  on  April 
13.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  conference  committee  will  undo 
the  damage  that  was  inflicted. 


member,  "It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to 
see  the  promptness  with  which 
Truman  took  up  each  matter  and  de- 
cided it."  Another  administration  offi- 
cial marveled  at  how  President 
Truman,  in  just  15  minutes,  had  given 
him  a   "clear  directive"  on  each  of  14 
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and    received 


school   equivalency    program 
another  high  school  degree. 

Already  fluent  in  Armenian,  Arabic  and 
French,  he  painstakingly  mastered  English 
and  found  a  new  job  as  a  draftsman. 

He  eventually  earned  enough  money  to 
send  for  his  mother.  Satenig.  his  two  sisters. 
Anahid  and  Lucy,  and  younger  brother. 
Paul.  He  bought  furniture  and  rented  a 
large  apartment  in  Central  Falls  so  they 
could  all  live  together. 

•'Family  was  very  important  to  George." 
said  Anahid.  He  would  look  at  all  of  us  and 
say  This  table  we  cannot  divide'.' 

Religion  was  also  important  to  the  young 
Armenian.  A  regular  member  of  St.  Basil's 
Church  where  he  was  a  lay  reader  and 
chanter.  George  would  often  drop  in  for 
morning  mass  at  St.  Leo's  Church  on  his 
way  to  work. 

In  1978.  George  married  Sylvia,  a  Syrian 
girl  living  in  Venezuela.  They'd  met  when 
she  was  visiting  mutual  friends  in  Pawtuck- 
et.  There  was  no  question  that  the  couple 
would  remain  with  the  Attar  family,  so  they 
all  pooled  their  resources  and  bought  the 
sprawling  two-decker  on  Sweet  Avenue. 

"George  wouldn't  look  anywhere  else  for  a 
house  but  in  Pawtucket."  said  Anahid. 

But  in  1982.  George  was  laid  off  from  C.L 
Hayes  in  Cranston,  where  he'd  been  em- 
ployed for  13  years.  Now  the  father  of  two 
chiidren.  Leon,  and  Cynthia,  he  desperately 
needed  work.  Bui  there  were  no  openings  in 
his  field. 

He  took  it  hard",  said  Anahid.  His  wife 
told  me  he  was  having  pain  in  his  body;  he 
was  very,  very  sad.  But  he  would  not  leave 
Rhode  Island." 

After  four  long  months  of  job-hunting, 
George  .saw  the  tiny,  vacant  market  on  Cen- 
tral Avenue. 

'We  told  him  it  would  be  a  big  adjust- 
ment, that  he  would  not  be  working  in  his 
field.  "  Anahid  said.  But  he  said  it  was 
worse  not  providing  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

So  the  family  helped  him  purchase  the 
store,  which  George  stocked  with  conven- 
ience items  and  Armenian  foods.  Most  days 
he  worked  from  7  to  7.  although  often  he 
started  earlier  to  purcha.se  fresh  vegetables. 
The  market  didn't  make  much  money.  But 
George  loved  his  customers,  Armenians  who 
bought  the  specialized  foods,  children  who 
stopped  in  for  candy,  neighbors  who  ran  in 
for  a  quart  of  milk. 

Tragically,  1984  was  the  year  George  had 
been  working  16  years  to  see. 

Business  was  finally  picking  up.  His  .son 
had  been  accepted  in  St.  Cecilia's  School,  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  the  family.  Best  of 
all.  George's  older  brother.  John,  the  last 
member  of  the  family  still  in  Syria,  was 
planning  to  come  to  America. 

But  George  wasn't  feeling  well.  He  was 
pale  and  often  complained  of  chest  pains. 
The  family  tried  to  take  over  some  of  the 
heavy  work  at  the  store.  But  one  dreary 
April  day  he  collapsed  and  later  suffered  a 
heart  attack  at  the  hospital.  He  died  a  few 
days  later. 

"He  was  our  backbone."  said  Anahid.  her 
eyes  misting.  "We  were  blind  and  he  gave  us 
eyes.  We  were  deaf,  he  gave  us  ears.  He  gave 
us  the  tongue  to  talk.  We  needed  him  to  live 
in  this  country." 

The  Attars  still  aren't  sure  what  will 
happen  to  the  Hi  Market.  All  have  their 
own  careers  and  though  they  will  now  take 
care  of  George's  wife  and  children,  none  has 
the  experience  to  run  a  store. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Paul  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  job  as  a 


chemist  to  keep  the  store  open.  "George 
worked  so  very,  very  hard."  .said  Anahid. 
"We  don't  want  his  dream  to  die  " 


REHABILITATION  OP^  OLD  AND 
HISTORIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  briefl.v  today  the  effect  of 
one  provision  in  the  tax  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  month:  The  changes 
we  made  with  respect  to  tax  credits 
and  depreciation  for  rehabilitation  of 
older  buildings  and  historic  properties. 
As  one  who  strongly  supported  the 
original  legislation  in  the  late  1970's  to 
grant  special  tax  treatment  to  those 
who  agree  to  rehabilitate  historic 
properties,  and  as  a  supporter  of  the 
provisions  in  the  tax  bill  of  1981  which 
greatly  extended  those  credits  and 
added  new  provisions  to  encourage  re- 
habilitation of  older  buildings.  I  be- 
lieve the  provision  we  approved  last 
month  is  a  step  backward. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Senate 
provision  for  two  reasons:  First,  the 
way  it  was  done,  and  second,  the  ad- 
verse effect  the  Senate  provisions  will 
have  upon  rehabilitation  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  law. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  arriving  at  a 
bill  which  we  felt  was  fair.  After  long 
deliberation  and  several  votes,  we 
agreed  that  raising  the  period  over 
which  real  property  can  be  depreciat- 
ed from  15  to  20  years  was  an  equita- 
ble provision.  The  real  estate  industry, 
while  hardly  enthusiastic  about  the 
change,  generally  agreed  that  chang- 
ing the  law  to  20  years  was  preferable 
to  other  revenue-raising  plans  which 
had  been  put  forth. 

When  this  provision  was  debated  on 
the  floor— in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  April  13— we  were  suddenly  present- 
ed with  a  compromise  which  was  billed 
as  acceptable  to  all  segments  of  the 
real  estate  industry.  That,  it  turns  out. 
was  certainly  not  the  case.  In  short, 
that  segment  of  the  real  estate  indus- 
try that  specializes  in  rehabilitation  of 
older  buildings  and  historic  property 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of 
commercial  real  estate  developers. 

The  Senate  provision  we  passed  on 
April  13  raises  the  period  of  deprecia- 
tion for  real  property  from  15  to  20 
years  for  the  period  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year.  The  period  then 
falls  to  19  years  for  property  placed  in 
service  in  calendar  year  1985  and  to  18 
years  in  calendar  year  1986  and  there- 
after. 

As  part  of  the  compromise  we  en- 
acted, the  revenue  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  future  liberalization  of  deprecia- 
tion is  to  be  made  up  by  decreasing 
the  tax  credit  for  rehabilitation  of 
older  buildings  and  by  changing  the 
accounting  method  used  by  those  who 
rehabilitate  certified  historic  proper- 
ties. Under  the  Senate  provisions,  the 
tax  credit  for  buildings  over  30  years 
will  be  cut  from  15  percent  to  10  per- 


cent, and  the  credit  for  buildings  over 
40  years  old  will  be  cut  from  20  to  15 
percent.  The  tax  credit  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  certified  historic  properties  will 
remain  at  25  percent,  but  those  who 
do  the  rehabilitation  will  be  required 
to  use  a  full  basis  adjustment  when 
computing  depreciation,  rather  than 
the  half-basis  adjustment  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1981. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  notion 
that  this  compromise  had  been  agreed 
to  by  all  sectors  of  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry is  just  plain  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  characterize  what  really 
happened  is  to  quote  a  legislative 
spokeswoman  for  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  who  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  those  in  the  in- 
dustry who  promoted  this  scheme  are: 

Absolutely  unscrupulous  people  who  are 
content  to  offer  up  the  Nation's  older  build- 
ings and  central  cities  as  sacrificial  lambs  so 
that  they  could  .save  a  few  tax  dollars. 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

Those  who  instigated  the  compro- 
mise are  among  the  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents of  high  deficit  .spending- except, 
apparently,  when  it  comes  to  their 
own  interests,  namely  the  tax  write- 
offs they  seek  for  the  development  of 
commercial  property. 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  change 
in  the  period  of  depreciation  for  real 
properly  will  not  affect  the  average 
homeowner  in  the  slightest.  The  only 
ones  who  are  affected  are  those  who 
develop  commercial  property,  includ- 
ing office  buildings,  apartment  houses 
and  shopping  malls.  All  we  have  asked 
of  these  developers  is  that  they  accept 
a  modest  change  in  depreciation 
schedules:  after  all.  until  the  tax  bill 
of  1981.  the  period  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation was  30  years  or  longer.  A  20- 
year  period  is  hardly  a  major  hardship 
in  light  of  the  historic  period  allowed 
for  the  depreciation  of  real  property. 

This  leads  me.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
second  point  of  concern  over  the 
changes  resulting  from  the  Senate 
compromi.se. 

If  these  changes  become  law.  they 
will  make  it  that  much  harder  for 
those  who  have  been  actively  involved 
in  the  revitalization  and  rehabilitation 
of  our  older  central  cities  and  historic 
property. 

Congress  approved  generous  tax 
credits  for  rehabilitation  of  older 
buildings  for  a  specific  purpose:  To  en- 
courage people  to  gamble  that  we  can 
once  again  make  older  central  cities 
viable  places  in  which  to  live. 

The  existing  tax  credits  for  rehabili- 
tating older  property  are  an  equalizer: 
They  make  it  possible  for  a  business  to 
find  it  just  as  economically  attractive 
to  locate  or  remain  in  an  older  area  as 
to  relocate  in  newer  facilities  else- 
where. The  15-  and  20-percent  tax 
credits  for  rehabilitation  of  30-  and  40- 
year-old  buildings  are  a  driving  force 
in  making  it  possible  to  keep  shops 
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and  factories  in  our  older  cities,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  that  are  essential  to  areas 
like  my  part  of  the  country.  According 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  taxpay- 
ers claimed  $250  million  in  tax  credits 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  older  build- 
ings in  fi.scal  year  1982  and  $335  mil- 
lion in  credits  in  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is 
clear  that  these  credits  are  working  to 
encourage  renewal  of  older  buildings 
in  many  cities  across  the  country. 

The  same  argument  can  be  made 
when  it  comes  to  historic  preservation. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Con- 
gress has  made  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties  a  national  commit- 
ment. We  have  successively  liberalized 
the  tax  laws  over  the  years  to  make 
this  possible— most  notably  the  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  approved  in  1981  for  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  that  are  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Even  though  the  25-percent  tax 
credit  for  rehabilitation  of  historic 
buildings  will  remain  in  effect  if  the 
Senate  provisions  approved  last  month 
become  law,  the  accounting  changes 
contained  in  the  compromise  proposal 
are  counterproductive  in  that  they  will 
make  rehabilitation  of  historic  proper- 
ty somewhat  less  attractive. 

It  should  be  stressed.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  rehabilitate  an 
historic  property.  First,  the  property 
must  be  designated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  a  "certified  historic 
structure"  which,  in  itself,  can  prove  a 
time-consuming  experience.  Second, 
the  rehabilitation  itself  mu.st  conform 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  stand- 
ards for  rehabilitation,  to  assure  that 
the  historic  character  of  the  property 
is  not  jeopardized. 

Whatever  the  drawbacks,  however, 
the  25-percent  tax  credit  for  rehabili- 
tation of  historic  properties  is  work- 
ing. Let  me  just  cite  a  few  statistics 
from  my  own  State.  In  1982  and  1983 
alone,  .some  117  projects  were  under- 
taken in  Rhode  Island,  spending  a 
total  of  $46.5  million  to  historic  reha- 
bilitation. This  is  more  than  the  total 
number  of  historic  preservation 
projects  that  were  undertaken  in  5 
years  between  1977  and  1981.  before 
the  25  percent  credit  was  approved. 
Nationally,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  historic  credits,  the  esti- 
mated dollar  value  of  investments  in 
historic  rehabilitation  work  has  in- 
creased from  a  combined  total  of  $140 
million  for  fi.scal  years  1977  and  1978 
to  over  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983 
alone. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  continue  to  encourage  both  the 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
both  historic  properties  and  those 
which  are  merely  old.  Not  only  does 
such  rehabilitation  protect  a  valuable 
national  resource— the  heritage  of  our 
own  history— it  also  gives  those,  who 


want  to  see  the  rebirth  of  our  older 
cities  a  fighting  chance  of  success. 

The  Senate  made  a  mistake  on  April 
13,  It  is  my  hope.  Mr,  President,  that 
the  conference  committee  will  undo 
the  damage  that  was  inflicted. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN-SOME  LESSONS  FOR 
TODAY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  8.  1984,  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  Presidents,  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

Recently.  I  made  note  of  the  many 
events  taking  place  throughout  Mis- 
souri and  the  Nation  commemorating 
the  Truman  centennial,  including 
today's  joint  session  of  Congress. 

It  is  important  that  we  remember 
and  honor  Harry  Truman.  But  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  also  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  lessons 
that  Harry  Truman's  life  in  general 
and  Presidency  in  particular  hold  for 
us  today. 

President  Truman  often  remarked 
that  had  he  not  entered  politics,  he 
might  very  well  have  become  a  teach- 
er. In  my  view.  Harry  Truman  was  a 
teacher,  in  the  sense  that  the  lessons 
the  Truman  Presidency  provides  us 
are  lessons  that  we  would  be  wise  to 
heed. 

From  the  very  moment  he  was  sworn 
into  office  upon  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  taught  us 
the  importance  of  having  a  President 
who  is  willing  to  take  charge  and  make 
the  tough  decisions.  Monumental 
tasks  greeted  the  new  President. 
Abroad,  a  world  war  continued  to  rage. 
At  home,  social  and  economic  changes 
posed  challenges  which  President 
Truman  would  have  to  face. 

When  F,D,R,  died,  many  people 
wondered  aloud  whether  the  plain- 
speaking  man  from  Missouri  would  be 
able  to  fill  his  shoes.  Wrote  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  in  his 
diary.  "The  gravest  question  mark  in 
every  American  heart  is  Truman,  Can 
he  swing  the  job?  "  More  than  a  few 
Americans  feared  that  the  Presidency 
would  overwhelm  him. 

But  in  Missouri,  the  President's  92- 
year-old  mother  knew  better,  "Harry," 
she  .said,  "will  get  along  all  right. '" 

Harry  Truman  quickly  proved  his 
mother  correct. 

Speaking  to  an  apprehensive  Nation 
just  4  days  after  F.D.R.'s  death.  Presi- 
dent Truman  assured  the  American 
people  that  ttiC  country  was  in  safe 
hands.  Americans,  their  confidence  re- 
stored by  the  Presidents  strong,  deter- 
mined voice,  warmed  quickly  to  their 
new  leader. 

And  those  who  would  work  most 
closely  with  Harry  Truman  soon  came 
to  recognize  one  of  his  greatest  traits: 
His  ability  to  make  a  decision  and 
stand     by     it.     Wrote     one     Cabinet 


member.  "It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to 
see  the  promptness  with  which 
Truman  took  up  each  matter  and  de- 
cided it."  Another  administration  offi- 
cial marveled  at  how  President 
Truman,  in  just  15  minutes,  had  given 
him  a  "clear  directive"  on  each  of  14 
different  problems. 

Harry  Truman  did  not  regard  one  of 
his  favorite  phrases.  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here."'  as  an  empty  cliche.  Through 
his  firmness  and  his  decisiveness,  he 
taught  us  that  waffling  and  vacillation 
have  no  place  in  the  Oval  Office. 

Within  only  a  few  months  after 
taking  office.  President  Truman 
taught  us  another  lesson:  The  impor- 
tance of  bringing  to  a  halt  a  bloody 
and  costly  world  war. 

Shortly  after  his  swearing-in,  the 
military  Chiefs  of  Staff  informed  Mr. 
Truman  that  the  war  in  Europe  would 
last  another  6  months.  President 
Truman  refused  to  accept  this  gloomy 
prognosis.  Instead,  he  worked  with 
characteristic  determination  for  a 
swifter  end  to  the  fighting;  25  days 
after  his  conference  with  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Germany  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. 

Against  Japan,  the  prospects  for  a 
quick  conclusion  to  the  war  seemed 
much  bleaker.  But  in  July,  the  Presi- 
dent received  news  of  the  successful 
explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  in  the 
New  Mexico  desert.  Harry  Truman 
knew  that  he  now  shouldered  an  awe- 
some burden. 

"Leonard."  he  confided  to  a  friend. 
"I  am  going  to  have  to  make  a  decision 
which  no  man  in  history  has  ever  had 
to  make.  Ill  make  the  decision,  but  it's 
terrifying  to  think  about  what  I  will 
have  to  decide." 

True  to  his  word,  Harry  Truman  did 
not  run  from  the  decision  which 
events  had  forced  him  to  make.  He 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  use  the  new- 
weapon,  the  war  in  the  Pacific  could 
drag  on  for  another  year  and  a  half,  at 
a  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  on 
both  sides.  And  so  President  Truman 
authorized  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

He  had  given  Japan  the  chance  to 
surrender  first.  And  he  had  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  to  his  advisers  that 
only  military  centers  were  to  be  the 
targets.  As  he  told  a  Senator  who 
urged  him  to  drop  even  more  atomic 
bombs  on  Japan:  "My  object  is  to  save 
as  many  American  lives  as  possible  but 
I  also  have  a  humane  feeling  for  the- 
women  and  children  in  Japan." 

Harry  Truman  made  the  decision  to 
use  atomic  weapons  not  out  of  a  spirit 
of  vengeance,  but  rather  out  of  the 
simple  desire  to.  in  the  words  of  his  bi- 
ographer Robert  Donovan,  "end  the 
war  quickly  and  save  lives." 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  only  lead  us  in 
war.  He  also  gave  us  some  valuable  les- 
sons about  how  to  conduct  a  peace. 
President    Truman     passionately    be- 
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lieved  that  nations  should  settle  their 
differences  at  the  negotiating  table, 
not  on  the  battlefield.  Speaking  in 
Kansas  City  in  April  of  1945,  he  point- 
ed out: 

When  Kansas  and  Colorado  have  a  quar- 
rel over  the  water  in  the  Arkansas  River 
they  don't  call  out  the  National  Guard  in 
each  stale  and  go  to  war  over  it.  They  bring 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  abide  by  the  decision.  There  isn't 
a  reason  in  the  world  why  we  cannot  do  that 
internationally. 

Accordingly,  the  concept  of  the 
United  Nations  had  few  stronger  advo- 
cates than  Harry  Truman.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Truman's  first  decision  as  President 
was  that  the  conference  to  establish 
the  United  Nations  would  convene  as 
scheduled  in  San  Francisco  despite 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  death. 

After  the  United  Nations  was  found- 
ed in  October  of  President  Trumans 
first  year  in  office,  his  commitment  to 
the  organization  never  wavered.  As  he 
wrote  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  1948. 
"The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is 
a  document  under  which  we  could 
work  and  have  peace  *  *  *  I  am  still 
hopeful  and  still  working  with  every- 
thing I  have  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions work." 

Harry  Truman's  example  teaches  us 
that  world  peace  is  the  noblest  goal  a 
nation  can  aspire  to. 

Another  lesson  that  emerged  from 
the  Truman  Presidency  involves  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
None  of  Harry  Trumans  predecessors 
had  to  deal  as  extensively  with  the  So- 
viets in  peacetime  as  did  President 
Truman. 

He  harbored  no  illusions  about  the 
Soviet  system  of  government.  He  knew 
it  was  undemocratic;  he  knew  it  was 
repressive.  "Russian  communism, "  he 
wrote,  "isn't  communist  at  all  but  just 
police  government  pure  and  simple.  A 
few  top  hands  just  take  clubs,  pistols 
and  concentration  camps  and  rule  the 
people  on  the  lower  levels.  "  Harry 
Truman  knew  with  whom  he  was  deal- 
ing. 

President  Truman  also  knew  that 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  would  not 
come  easily,  that  he  would  have  to 
show  strength  and  resolve  when  going 
face-to-face  with  Joseph  Stalin.  He 
was  determined,  he  told  a  friend,  not 
to  let  Stalin  beat  him  at  a  poker  game. 
He  recognized  the  difference  between 
negotiation  and  appeasement.  In  a 
famous  confrontation  with  Soviet  for- 
eign Minister  Molotov.  the  President, 
as  he  himself  put  it,  "explained  to  him 
in  words  of  one  syllable  and  in  lan- 
guage he  could  understand  that  coop- 
eration required  agreement  and  con- 
cessions on  both  sides  and  that  coop- 
eration is  not  a  one-way  street.  " 

But  while  Harry  Truman  understood 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets,  he  also  knew  some- 
thing else,  something  that  some  of 
today's  leaders  often  seem  to  forget: 


The  future  of  world  peace  hinges  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Truman  never  forgot  that  and 
never  failed  to  demonstrate  a  desire  to 
pursue  such  a  dialog.  "The  door  is 
always  open  for  honest  negotiations 
looking  toward  genuine  settlement." 
he  declared  to  a  California  crowd  in 
1948.  Privately.  President  Truman  ex- 
pres.sed  the  same  sentiment.  He  noted 
in  a  diary  entry  that  "I  have  always 
been  willing  to  talk  to  Russia  on  any 
subject.  "  These  words  held  great 
wisdom  when  President  Truman  first 
wrote  them:  how  much  more  meaning- 
ful they  are  for  us  today. 

President  Truman  also  taught  us  an- 
other lesson  that  has  particular  rel- 
evance for  us  here  and  now:  How  to 
resist  successfully  the  spread  of  com- 
munism without  going  to  war. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  withdraw  its 
occupying  army  from  Iran  and  at- 
tempted to  install  a  puppet  regime 
there.  Some  Presidents  might  have 
used  force  to  dislodge  the  Russians. 
Harry  Truman  instead  opted  for  quiet 
but  firm  diplomatic  pressure.  In  early 
1946.  the  Soviet  Army  pulled  out. 

The  next  year.  1947.  found  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  Communist  hands.  Again. 
Harry  Truman  refused  to  stand  idly 
by.  Appearing  before  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  for  extensive  aid 
to  those  nations.  In  that  same  speech, 
the  President  enunciated  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine. He  said: 

I  believe  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

But.  determined  though  he  was  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism.  Harry 
Truman  was  equally  determined  not  to 
get  the  United  States  into  another 
war.  As  Mr.  Trumans  biographer. 
Robert  Donovan,  puts  it,  "Truman 
clearly  was  not  planning  military 
action  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  or 
communism.  •  •  •  The  main  vehicle 
of  American  influence  abroad  was  not 
military  but  economic." 

President  Truman's  anti-Communist 
actions  testify  to  his  desire  to  avert 
bloodshed.  His  administration's  Mar- 
shall plan  forestalled  Communist 
gains  in  Western  Europe  by  sending 
food,  not  guns,  to  the  devastated  na- 
tions of  that  region.  His  Berlin  airlift 
represented  a  strong  yet  restrained 
measure  that  preserved  freedom  in 
West  Berlin  while  minimizing  the  risk 
of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Harry  Truman  taught  us  that  de- 
ploying troops  and  mining  harbors 
need  not  be  our  only  means  of  combat- 
ting conimunism. 

President  Truman  also  reminded  us 
of  the  need  to  bolster  our  ties  with  our 
allies.  In  1948.  he  took  an  unprece- 
dented step  when  he  asked  the  Senate 


to  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  that 
U.S.  policy  should  favor  regional  and 
collective  arrangements  as  provided 
for  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Just  1  year  later,  representatives  of  12 
nations  gathered  in  Washington  to 
sign  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

"It  is  a  simple  document, "  President 
Truman  said  of  the  treaty  that  estab- 
lished NATO,  "but  if  it  had  existed  in 
1914  and  1939,  supported  by  the  na- 
tions who  are  represented  here  today. 
I  believe  it  would  have  prevented  the 
acts  of  aggression  which  led  to  two 
world  wars." 

Mr.  Truman  recognized  the  force  for 
good  which  NATO  could  exert  upon 
world  affairs.  And  NATO  has  indeed 
served  us  well  since  he  helped  bring 
about  its  creation  nearly  35  years  ago. 

Harry  Truman  brought  common- 
sense  and  pragmatism  to  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy.  But  he 
also  believed  that  foreign  policy 
should  be  founded  upon  more  than 
pragmatic  self-interest.  Harry  Truman 
based  his  foreign  policy  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  compassion,  justice,  and 
mercy. 

When  he  took  office,  he  told  Con- 
gress that  "the  responsibility  of  the 
great  states  is  to  serve  and  not  to 
dominate  the  world."  As  President, 
Harry  Truman  set  out  to  serve  the 
world. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  faced  severe  food 
shortages.  Mr.  Truman  did  not  turn 
his  back  on  the  suffering  Europeans. 
He  set  up  a  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, with  Herbert  Hoover  as  its 
honorary  chairman,  and  asked  it  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  food  consumption 
in  this  country  so  that  we  could  send 
more  food  abroad.  He  appealed  to 
Americans  to  tighten  their  belts,  tell- 
ing them  that  "millions  will  surely  die 
unless  we  eat  less.  "  And  he  instituted 
measures  that  resulted  in  unprece- 
dented amounts  of  food  being  shipped 
overseas  to  alleviate  the  crisis. 

Nor  did  Harry  Truman  allow  criti- 
cism of  his  relief  program  to  deter  him 
from  doing  what  was  right.  Of  one  de- 
tractor, a  flour  manufacturer  who 
balked  at  stepping  up  his  production, 
the  President  wrote.  "It  is  too  bad  that 
he  couldn't  be  taken  to  Poland  and  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter 
and  spring  in  a  Polish  village  on  the 
rations  they  have  to  eat.  Maybe  he 
would  be  willing  to  get  a  little  more 
flour  out  of  the  wheat  in  order  that  he 
could  have  a  slice  of  bread,  which 
would  look  exceedingly  good  to  him." 

In  the  end.  Europe  finally  recovered 
and  began  producing  food  once  again. 
But  the  Europeans  probably  would 
not  have  made  it  through  the  crisis 
without  U.S.  help.  According  to  one 
historian,  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  American  relief  shipments  in 
1945-46  were  the  salvation  of  Europe." 
And  it  was  Harry  Truman  who  helped 
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clear  the  way  for  those  shipments  to 
take  place. 

The  famous  Marshall  plan— which 
Winston  Churchill  called  "the  most 
unsordid  act  in  history '—represents 
another  achievement  stemming  from 
President  Truman's  desire  to  inject 
mercy  and  compassion  into  the  realm 
of  foreign  affairs.  We  here  in  the 
United  States  perhaps  have  some  diffi- 
culty grasping  the  extent  of  the  devas- 
tation that  characterized  post-war 
Europe.  Harry  Truman  had  no  such 
difficulty.  He  had  visited  Europe  after 
the  war.  He  had  witnessed  first-hand 
the  bombed-out  factories,  the  ravaged 
countryside,  the  cold  and  homeless 
people. 

Mr.  Truman  was  determined  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  a  1947  speech  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Secretary  of  State  George  Mar- 
shall outlined  the  administrations 
plan.  The  United  States,  he  said, 
would  take  the  lead  in  rebuilding  war- 
torn  Europe. 

Some  historians  have  portrayed  the 
Marshall  plan  as  some  sort  of  intricate 
and  complex  concept.  But  to  Harry 
Truman,  the  rationale  behind  the  plan 
was  simple: 

It  was  a  plan  after  the  Second  World  War 
to  prevent  the  kind  of  thing  we  had  happen 
in  this  part  of  the  country  after  the  War 
Between  the  States.  .  .  .  After  the  Second 
World  War.  Europe  had  suffered  the  same 
way  we  had,  and  that  made  me  think  that 
we  had  to  help  rehabilitate  Europe.  It  had 
to  be  rehabilitated  by  the  people  who  had 
helped  destroy  it.  .  .  .  People  were  starving, 
and  they  were  cold  because  there  wasn't 
enough  coal,  and  tuberculosis  was  breaking 
out.  There  had  been  food  riots  in  France 
and  Italy,  everywhere.  And  as  if  that  wasn't 
bad  enough,  that  winter  turned  out  to  have 
been  the  coldest  in  history  almost.  And 
something  had  to  be  done.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  had  to  do  it.  had  to  do  it  all.  and  the 
people  and  the  Congress  had  to  be  persuad- 
ed that  it  was  necessary. 

Four  years  and  billions  of  dollars 
later,  the  Marshall  plan  had  succeeded 
in  getting  Europe  back  on  its  feet. 

In  his  1949  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Truman  .set  forth  another  pro- 
posal motivated  by  compassion  for 
less-fortunate  people  around  the 
globe,  the  point  4  program.  The  Presi- 
dent described  point  4  as  a  plan  to 
help,  as  he  put  it.  "the  free  peoples  of 
the  world,  through  their  own  efforts, 
to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing, 
more  materials  for  housing  and  more 
mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  bur- 
dens. " 

Neyer  before  in  American  history 
had  such  concern  about  the  plight  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  characterized  our 
nation's  foreign  policy.  "Not  the  dis- 
covery of  atomic  energy.  "  wrote  the 
historian  Arnold  Toynbee.  "but  the  so- 
licitude of  the  world's  most  privileged 
people  for  its  less  privileged  as  vested 
in  Truman's  Point  Four  and  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  ....  this  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  single  achievement  of  our 
age." 


Harry  Truman's  actions  surrounding 
the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  also 
demonstrate  the  quest  for  justice 
which  underlay  his  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  atrocities  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis  had  uprooted  thousands 
of  European  Jews,  leaving  them  home- 
less. To  many  Jewish  leaders,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
Palestine  seemed  to  offer  a  solution  to 
the  refugee  problem. 

Such  a  proposal  did  not  meet  with 
unanimous  approval.  One  Senator 
wrote  to  the  President  expressing  res- 
ervations about  the  idea. 

Replied  Harry  Truman,  "I  sincerely 
wish  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
could  visit  the  displaced  persons  camps 
in  Germany  and  Austria  and  see  just 
what  is  happening  to  500.000  human 
beings  through  no  fault  of  their  own." 

Several  of  the  President's  own  advis- 
ers also  argued  against  the  idea,  claim- 
ing that  America's  need  for  Arab  oil 
precluded  United  States  support  for  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

Harry  Truman  replied  that  he 
wanted  to  make  his  decision  in  the 
light  of  justice,  not  in  the  light  of  oil. 

And  Harry  Truman  did  let  justice 
guide  his  decision.  He  decided  to  en- 
dorse the  creation  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Only  11  minutes  after  Israel's  leaders 
proclaimed  the  independent  existence 
of  the  new  nation.  President  Truman 
granted  it  official  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. "Truman  did  not  bring  Israel  into 
being,"  writes  his  biographer,  Dono- 
van. ""But  his  decisions  then  and  later 
began  what  eventually  became  a  spe- 
cial relationship  between  the  two 
countries.  " 

In  his  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
then,  Harry  Truman  had  much  to 
teach  us.  Hubert  Humphrey  put  it 
best  at  a  1965  Truman  award  banquet 
in  Kansas  City: 

You  ended  World  War  II  and  brought 
peace  to  a  weary  and  shattered  world.  You 
transformed  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
vision  of  a  United  Nations  into  reality.  You 
took  the  historic  decision  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turkey  when  the  flames  of  freedom  had 
almost  flickered  out  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  You  launched  and  saw  through  the 
sensational  success  the  Marshall  Plan  of  aid 
to  the  war-torn  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
best  American  tradition,  you  aided  friend 
and  former  foe  alike.  Mr.  President,  you 
were  a  great  builder  in  your  years  of  high 
responsibility— a  builder  of  peace,  of  a  new- 
Europe,  of  Israel-American  friendship,  and 
of  many  other  things. 

But  the  lessons  of  the  Truman  Presi- 
dency are  by  no  means  confined  to  for- 
eign affairs.  Harry  Truman  also  left 
his  mark  upon  domestic  matters  as 
well. 

Upon  taking  office,  President 
Truman  pledged  to  continue  vigorous- 
ly the  efforts  of  F.D.R.  and  the  New 
Deal  "to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
common  people. " 

Harry  Truman  made  good  on  this 
pledge. 


He  fought  to  give  a  fair  shake  to 
America's  working  men  and  working 
women. 

He  fought  for  an  agriculture  pro- 
gram that  would  benefit  farmers  and 
consumers  alike. 

He  fought  for  increased  Federal  aid 
to  eduction,  for  he  recognized  that  the 
quality  of  America's  future  depended 
upon  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion. 

He  fought  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  social  security  system. 

He  fought  successfully  for  passage 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949.  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  "decent 
homes  in  wholesome  surroundings  for 
low-income  families  now  living  in  the 
squalor  of  the  slums.  " 

Harry  Truman  often  ran  into  opposi- 
tion from  a  stubborn  and  recalcitrant 
Congress.  He  did  not  always  win  his 
legislative  battles.  But  he  never  quit 
fighting  for  what  he  believed  in.  As  he 
told  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1962.  "You  know  my  program  was 
always  "Give  "em  Hell'  and  if  they 
don't  like  it  give  em  more  hell.' '" 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  domestic  policy 
demonstrates  Harry  Truman's  com- 
mitment to  fairness  and  justice  more 
convincingly  than  does  the  issue  of 
civil  rights. 

As  a  county  judge  in  western  Missou- 
ri, he  had  stood  up  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  he  had  supported 
efforts  to  end  racial  discrimination. 

And  as  President.  Harry  Truman 
launched  an  all-out  war  against  in- 
equality and  injustice. 

In  late  1946.  disturbed  by  the  lack  of 
progress  on  race  relations,  he  appoint- 
ed the  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  to  study  the  problem  and  rec- 
ommend w'ays  to  tackle  it.  Just  1  year 
later,  President  Truman  acted  on  the 
Commission's  suggestions.  In  his  "Spe- 
cial Message  to  Congress  on  Civil 
Rights"— the  first  such  message  ever 
given  to  Congress  by  any  President- 
Harry  Truman  outlined  an  ambitious 
program  designed  to  translate  the 
Constitution's  rhetoric  into  reality.  He 
asked  Congress  to  enact  an  anti-lynch- 
ing  law,  an  anti-poll  tax  law,  a  perma- 
nent Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission, a  permanent  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  a  Joint  Congression- 
al Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  He 
asked  for  laws  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  on  interstate 
trains,  planes,  and  buses.  And  he  in- 
formed Congress  that  he  planned  to 
issue  an  order  ending  discrimination  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Harry  Truman's  civil  rights  message 
came  in  1948,  right  in  the  midst  of  an 
election  year.  It  infuriated  the  South. 
It  shattered  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
threatened  to  cost  the  President  his 
job  in  November. 

But  Harry  Truman  refused  to  play 
politics  with  civil  rights.  In  a  letter  to 
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an  old  Army  buddy  who  had  urged 
him  to  go  easy  on  the  civil  rights  issue, 
the  President  responded: 

When  the  mob  gangs  take  four  people  out 
and  shoot  them  in  the  back,  and  everybody 
In  the  country  is  acquainted  with  who  did 
the  shooting  and  nothing  is  done  about  it. 
that  country  is  in  a  pretty  bad  fix  from  a 
law  enforcement  standpoint. 

When  a  Mayor  and  a  City  Marshall  can 
take  a  negro  Sergeant  off  a  bus  in  South 
Carolina,  beat  him  up  and  put  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it  by  the 
State  Authorities,  something  is  radically 
wrong  with  the  system. 

•  ■  •  I  can't  approve  of  such  goings  on 
and  I  shall  never  approve  it.  as  long  as  I  am 
here,  as  I  told  you  before.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  remedy  it  and  if  that  ends  up  in  my  fail- 
ure to  be  reelected,  that  failure  will  be  in 
good  cause. 

His  deeply  rooted  sense  of  compas- 
sion led  to  his  strong  convictions  on 
civil  rights. 

Even  in  the  White  House,  Harry 
Truman  never  lost  sight  of  who  he  was 
or  where  he  came  from.  He  never  lost 
touch  with  the  feelings,  fears,  and  as- 
pirations of  the  common  people. 

It  is  the  habit  of  men  in  high  office 
to  kowtow  to  the  so-called  big  shots 
and  to  neglect  the  little  people  with  no 
pull,"  he  once  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
cousin  in  1952.  "When  a  guy  comes  to 
me  with  endorsements  from  Senators 
and  Hou.se  Members,  and  letters  and 
calls  from  Governors  and  Wall 
Streeters,  it  leaves  me  rather  cold.  But 
when  some  old  lady  or  a  boy  in  the 
Army  tells  me  whafs  troubling  them, 
I  go  to  work.  " 

The  greatness  of  Harry  Truman  lies 
in  a  large  measure  in  this  empathy  for 
the  common  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  these 
speeches  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Harry  Truman  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
in  his  centennial  year  The  Economist. 
a  British  publication  which  I  greatly 
admire,  published  an  excellent  retro- 
spective on  President  Truman's 
achievements  in  its  April  28  edition. 

The  article  said,  in  part: 

The  contrast  between  the  slight  opinion 
in  which  he  was  generally  held  when  he 
took  up  the  presidency  and  the  towering 
achievements  which  he  left  behind  when  he 
departed  gave  rise  to  the  unfortunate 
notion  that  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States  has  some  magical  quality 
about  it  that  enables  a  small  man  to  grow 
into  it  and  become  big.  or  an  ignoble  man  to 
become  noble.  As  has  since  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated, nothmg  of  the  kind  can  be  ex- 
pected. Truman  could  not  have  done  what 
he  did  had  he  not.  to  begin  with,  had  the 
right  stuff  in  him. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  "the 
right  stuff.  " 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN:  A 
CENTENNIAL  SALUTE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  instructive  for  all  of  us  to  recall  the 
life  of  our  33d  President  on  this,  the 
centennial  of  his  birth.  Harry  S. 
Truman   failed   as   a   haberdasher   in 


Kansas  City,  MO:  he  succeeded  bril- 
liantly, however,  as  a  world  leader  in 
this  town  against  all  political  odds. 
After  he  left  the  White  House  we  real- 
ized how  long  a  shadow  he  had  cast. 

Winston  Churchill  saluted  him  as 
being  responsible,  more  than  any 
other  man,  for  saving  Western  civiliza- 
tion. He  had  set  the  course  of  rebuild- 
ing Europe  and  containing  Soviet  ag- 
gression after  World  War  II:  his  was 
the  deciding  authority  that  ushered  in 
the  nuclear  epoch.  Had  we  as  a  people 
heeded  his  counsel  and  example  in 
civil  rights  nearly  40  years  ago  we 
might  have  been  spared  much  of  our 
national  strife  of  a  more  recent  period. 

Yet  he  was  a  most  unlikely  figure 
for  these  roles.  The  credentials  he 
brought  to  the  Oval  Office  scarcely 
impressed  the  media  of  his  day. 
Indeed,  the  public's  regard  for  him 
was  achieved  in  the  flesh  from  the 
rear  of  cross-country  trains  that  by- 
passed a  hostile  press  and  overrode 
pol.s  and  doubting  punditry.  His  was 
an  election  victory  before  the  dawn  of 
our  video  age:  Before  imagery  assumed 
dominance  in  the  selection  of  national 
leaders.  Only  in  retrospect  was  his 
greatness  recognized  by  the  communi- 
cations channels  and  opinion  molders 
of  the  time. 

Certainly  he  was  a  late  bloomer. 
Limited  to  a  high  school  education,  he 
worked  as  a  railroad  timekeeper  and 
bank  clerk  before  returning  to  his  par- 
ents' farm;  he  gained  his  first  leader- 
ship experience  in  his  midthirties  as 
an  artillery  officer  in  World  War  I. 
After  that  war  he  and  an  Army  buddy 
borrowed  money  to  open  a  clothing 
store  but  were  unsuccessful.  He  then 
entered  politics,  but  after  a  single  2- 
year  term  the  voters  turned  him  out  of 
office  at  the  age  of  40.  Undaunted,  he 
ran  again  2  years  later  for  an  even 
higher  county  office:  under  the  tute- 
lage of  a  dubious  patron,  he  won.  At 
50.  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

In  his  second  term  he  gained  nation- 
al prominence  as  a  president,  effective 
chairman  of  an  Oversight  Committee 
for  the  massive  national  defense  pro- 
gram on  the  eve  of  our  entry  into 
World  War  II.  This  exposure  helped  to 
propel  him  into  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  in  1944.  Three  months  after 
being  sworn  into  that  Office,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  "the  Moon,  the 
Stars,  and  all  the  planets  "  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  enormity  of  the  position  gave 
him  pause  but  he  took  charge  in  short 
order.  Behind  a  modest  demeanor  was 
an  innate  ability  for  statecraft  which 
soon  surfaced.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  he  grew  into  the  post,  and  this 
may  be  true  to  some  extent.  It  is  prob- 
ably more  accurate  to  say,  however, 
that  at  age  60  Harry  Truman  brought 
to      the      Presidency      abilities      and 


strengths  his  contemporaries  had  not 
fully  appreciated  before.  His  was  only 
a  high  school  education  in  a  formal 
sense,  but  he  was  nonetheless  the 
most  widely  read  person  to  occupy  the 
Oval  Office  in  recent,  times,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. He  was  steeped  in  knowledge  of 
history  and  this  was  reflected  in  his 
wise  and  forceful  decisions.  He  also 
brought  administrative  depth  to  the 
Office,  fashioning  modern  manage- 
ment techniques  for  the  White  House 
and  Cabinet  that  brought  discipline 
and  organization  to  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch.  This  was  a  legacy  to  all 
those  who  followed  him  in  that  Office. 

His  decision  to  employ  the  atomic 
bomb  in  World  War  II  was  a  fateful 
one  that  remains  controversial  to  this 
day.  But  it  was  his  judgment  that  it 
would  save  more  lives  for  both  sides 
than  it  would  claim  by  bringing  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  to  an  end.  He  forged 
a  bold  postwar  foreign  policy  high- 
lighted by  the  Truman  doctrine:  he  is 
credited  with  saving  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  Soviet  domination:  he 
implemented  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
revived  Europe's  economy,  and  the 
Berlin  airlift,  so  critical  to  all  Western 
Europe  in  that  period. 

At  home  he  was  no  less  bold,  if  less 
successful.  He  abolished  segregation  in 
the  armed  services  and  proposed 
strong  civil  rights  legislation  that  the 
country  was  not  then  prepared  to 
accept.  Nevertheless,  he  laid  down 
stepping  stones  to  end  racism  in  our 
society  by  establishing  a  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  appointing 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  helped 
dismantle  racism's  trappings.  He  stood 
for  fair  play  for  everyone  and  called 
for  statehood  for  Alaska  and  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii,  as  early  as  1946. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  this  sense 
of  fair  play  regardless  of  skin  color  or 
racial  ancestry,  I  recalled  only  yester- 
day in  a  speech  saluting  Asian-Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week.  Upon  pre- 
senting the  all-Nisei  442d  regimental 
combat  team,  of  which  I  was  a  proud 
officer,  with  its  7th  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  and  greeting  the  Nisei  veter- 
ans at  the  White  House.  President 
Truman  said  to  them: 

You  fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but  you 
fought  prejudice— and  you  won.  Keep  up 
that  fight,  and  we  will  continue  to  win— to 
make  this  great  republic  stand  for  what  the 
Constitution  sa.vs  it  stands  for:  "The  welfare 
of  all  the  people  all  the  lime." 

These  words  have  inspired  many  vet- 
erans of  that  most  highly  decorated 
"go-for-broke"  combat  unit  to  become 
better  Americans  for  a  greater  Amer- 
ica. 

The  man  from  Missouri  was  a  bold 
innovator  in  other  fields  of  social  legis- 
lation as  well,  notably  health  and  edu- 
cation. But  the  record  shows  that  he 
also  recognized  the  limits  of  what  was 
doable,  both  in  foreign  policy  and  in 


the  domestic  economy:  not  all  his  suc- 
cessors were  as  gifted  in  this  regard. 
Above  all,  he  recognized  his  own  limi- 
tations yet  never  allowed  his  self- 
knowledge  to  deter  him  from  doing  his 
damndest  and  doing  what  was  right. 

His  humor  and  humility  tempered  a 
brusque,  blunt-spoken  personality. 
Whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not. 
he  inspired  confidence  among  voters 
as  a  leader  whose  image  was  a  valid  re- 
flection of  his  true  character.  When 
his  term  of  office  ended  he  wa-s  more 
than  content  to  become  once  again,  a 
plain  citizen  of  Independence,  Mo.  He 
may  not  have  been  a  charismatic 
leader,  Mr.  President,  but  he  did  give 
us  confidence  in  our  own  greatness  as 
a  people  by  his  own  example.  We 
could  identify  with  him  no  matter 
what  our  walk  of  life. 

It  is  well  for  all  Americans  to  reflect 
on  the  qualities  Harry  S.  Truman 
brought  to  the  Presidency  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  during  this  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  his  birth,  espe- 
cially in  this  Presidential  election 
year.  Ours  is  a  greater  country  be- 
cause Harry  S.  Truman  .served  as  its 
President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
what  our  friend  from  Hawaii  is  saying 
is  entirely  appropriate  and  fully  de- 
served by  Harry  Truman,  who  was,  of 
course,  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  being 
sworn  in  1935.  It  is  not  important 
except  to  say  that  I  had  been  .sworn  in 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 2  years  earlier,  and  I  came 
to  know  the  man  who  was  not  only 
from  Missouri  but  the  man  who  was 
from  the  people  during  the  years  that 
we  were  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate  and  then  when  he  took  over 
the  reins  of  the  Presidency  on  the 
death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  then 
later  when  in  his  own  right  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1948.  he  was  a  man  from  Missouri 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  responsibil- 
ities to  which  he  was  committed.  And 
in  that  election  of  1948  I  am  glad  that 
the  citizenry  of  West  Virginia  voted 
for  him  in  the  majority  rather  than  in 
the  minority. 

I  believe  that  today's  programs,  the 
breakfast,  the  joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, and  then  the  graciousness  of 
President  Reagan  at  the  White  House 
in  a  later  luncheon  were  essential  to 
the  official  Truman  Centennial  ob- 
servance. These  events  took  place 
under  the  Truman  Centennial  Com- 
mission. Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  worked  together  on  the 
program.  Former  colleagues  like  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Stuart  Sy- 
mington, came  back  today  to  talk  of 


Harry  Truman  at   the  joint  congres- 
sional meeting. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii  in  this  timely  tribute. 

Harry  Truman  was  truly  not  just  a 
man  from  Missouri:  he  was  a  man  for 
the  people,  and  that  is  certainly  the 
hallmark  of  the  years  of  public  .service 
that  he  gave.  I  shall  always  remember 
him,  as  will  those  who  have  served  in 
the  Senate  and  in  positions  within  our 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  he  was  either 
a  great  man:  that  might  have  a  differ- 
ing connotation  in  the  minds  of  some, 
or  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  yet  to 
speak  of  him  we  must  remember  he 
was  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of  cour- 
age, a  man  committed  to  the  country 
which  he  led  during  a  most  difficult 
period  in  a  shrinking  world. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  contribution  to  this  day  of  celebra- 
tion. Being  the  only  Senator  who 
■served  with  Harry  Truman  when  he 
was  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  word  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  carries 
certainly  more  weight  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  again  join 
with  him  in  the  praises  of  that  great 
man  from  Missouri. 
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EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  editorial 
which  I  feel  sets  a  very  positive  tone 
on  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  El  Salvador. 

For  several  weeks,  we  have  been 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  El  Salvador.  This  elec- 
tion process  has  been  the  demon.stra- 
tion  of  democracy  at  work— a  free  and 
open  election  of  the  top  Government 
officials  for  this  Central  American 
country.  But  more  importantly,  it  sig- 
nals a  clear  choice  and  a  clear  man- 
date to  bring  together  the  extreme  ele- 
ments in  El  Salvador  and  mold  them 
into  a  cohensive.  working  Government 
unit. 

I  hope  now  that  we  in  Congress  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  and  grant 
the  President's  request  for  additional 
aid  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  President  To  Bet  On 

In  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  the  tJnited 
Slates  has  a  Central  American  leader  worth 
betting  on.  It  is  not  just  that  he  is  El  Salva- 
dor's first  president  with  an  authentic 
democratic  mandate,  and  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal courage  and  integrity.  He  is  commit- 
ted to  social  reform,  the  eradication  of 
human  rights  violations  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Salvadorans  interested  in  a  peace- 


ful   and    productive    society— all 
American  policy. 

The  tasks  before  Mr.  Duarte  are  formida- 
ble. To  offset  the  contmuing  threat  of  the 
extreme  right,  he  must  settle  down  the 
moderate  conservatives,  who  are  important 
in  the  Salvadoran  economy— without  alien- 
ating his  labor  and  peasant  support.  To 
counter  the  continuing  war  of  the  extreme 
left,  he  must  start  up  his  promised  "dia- 
logue" and  draw  in  opposition  elements 
open  to  democratic  persuasion— without 
bringing  on  a  coup.  To  reassure  a  champing 
American  Congress,  he  must  not  only  see 
that  death  squad  activities  keep  diminish- 
ing, he  must  also  bring  to  early  justice  those 
who  killed  the  American  nuns  and  land 
reform  consultants. 

In  recent  months.  Congress  has  frozen 
American  aid.  It  was  waiting  to  see  whether 
Mr.  Duarte  would  beat  Roberto  d'Aubuis- 
son.  of  the  far  right,  and  it  was  distracted 
by  the  furor  over  the  mining  in  Nicaragua. 
On  Nicaragua,  difficult  questions  must  still 
be  resolved,  but  on  El  Salvador,  there  is  no 
further  reason  for  delay  or.  for  that  matter, 
for  nickel-and-diming.  A  good  man  has  won 
as  valid  an  election  as  a  realistic  person  can 
imagine  in  a  country  torn  by  war  and  social 
revolution.  Now  American  policy  should 
focus  on  what  will  help  Mr.  Duarte  hold  off 
the  guerrillas'  expected  'final  offensive." 
control  his  military  and  move  toward  dia- 
logue. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  Costa  Rica— demo- 
cratic, poor,  neutral,  and  lacking  an  army. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  the  unoffending 
victim  of  Nicaraguan-sponsored  subversion. 
Last  month  San  Jose  protested  Nicaragua's 
'serious  military  attacks.  "  conducted  appar- 
ently to  force  the  Costa  Ricans  to  stop 
giving  the  same  sanctuary  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas' guerrilla  challengers  as  they  gave  San- 
dinistas in  their  day.  Now  the  Costa  Ricans. 
unable  politically  to  kick  out  the  Contras. 
unable  militarily  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  Sandinistas,  seek  emergency  aid  in 
Washington  for  their  border  guard,  they  de- 
serve it.  But  their  appeal  should  also  be  met 
by  an  intensified  diplomatic  effort  to  keep 
the  Central  America  war  from  getting 
wider. 


BARBARA  BUSH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  1  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  April  6  about 
the  very  active  life  of  Barbara  Bush, 
the  wife  of  the  Vice  President.  Bar- 
bara Bush  is  a  very  special  woman  and 
many  of  us  are  honored  to  call  her  a 
close  friend. 

In  spite  of  the  many  responsibilities 
she  faces  as  the  wife  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Barbara  Bush  has  dedicated 
much  of  her  time  and  energy  to  the 
fight  against  illiteracy,  a  fight  which 
she  has  taken  up  with  tireless  devo- 
tion. Barbara  Bush  has  done  much  to 
bring  to  national  attention  the  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  in  America.  And 
through  her  work  with  outstanding  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Literary  Vol- 
unteers and  Reading  Is  Fundamental, 
she  is  working  to  develop  solutions  to 
this  multifaceted  problem. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   "The  Active  Life  of  Barbara 


Choices  and  that  they  can't  have  everything. 
You  can't,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  bank  presi- 
dent and  a  full-time  mother." 


finitive  symbol  of  safety  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  UL  testing  of  products 
iKiprl   in   the  hnme    a<s  well   a.s  in   blisi- 
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is  and  has  been  to  move  his  company, 
his  Nation,  and  his  world  into  a  better 
future. 
Dave  is  the  president  and  chief  exec- 


The  lawn  and  garden  division  has 
almost  tripled  in  volume  and  profits  in 
the  past  10  years  and  continues  to  be 
the  largest  segment  of  Nelson's  busi- 


EMPLOYEES 

L.  R.  Nelson's  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted largerly  to  Dave's  concern  not 
only    for    the    company,    but    for    its 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  -The  Active  Life  of  Barbara 
Bush"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8.  1984] 

The  Active  Life  of  Barbara  Bush 

<By  Enid  Nemy) 

Washington.— Barbara  Bush  is  almost 
convinced  that  if  not  for  the  Secret  Service 
men  who  accompany  her.  she  would  be  just 
another  face  in  the  crowd.  But  when  she  is 
recognized  as  the  wife  of  the  Vice  President, 
which  is  more  often  than  she  cares  to  admit, 
people  are.  she  said,  'very  nice  to  me." 

■  I'm  not  a  threat  to  them."  she  said,  her 
blue  eyes  twinkling.  Tm  not  going  to  steal 
their  husbands." 

Mrs.  Bush  was  working  on  her  needlepoint 
in  a  sunny  alcove  in  the  Vice  Presidential 
residence,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory here,  when  she  made  the  remark, 
and  both  the  needlepoint  and  the  statement 
are  typical  of  her  style.  At  the  age  of  58  she 
is  rela.xed.  humorous  and  direct,  and  when 
she  prefers  not  to  discuss  a  subject  she  is 
likely  to  say.  I'm  not  going  to  answer 
that,"  rather  than  skirt  the  issue. 

She  is  also  a  practiced  diplomat.  The 
interview  had  been  delayed  because  of 
backed-up  airline  flights,  but  she  brushed 
aside  apologies.  She  was.  she  said,  grateful 
for  the  postponement  t)ecause  it  had  given 
her  a  morning  off. 

Although  her  activities  are  not  widely 
publicized.  Mrs.  Bush  is  probably  one  of  the 
busiest  spouses  in  the  Administration.  Her 
schedule  since  her  husband  was  sworn  in 
has  taken  her  to  53  countries  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  16  times  around  the  world. 

HER  WORK  AS  EDITOR  OF  A  DOG'S  LIFE 

Occasionally,  her  travels  are  of  a  more 
personal  nature.  Her  visit  to  New  York  last 
week,  for  e.xample.  was  to  attend  a  reception 
at  the  Public  Library  at  Lincoln  Center.  The 
party  celebrated  the  publication  of  "C. 
Fred's  Story,  a  Dog's  Life"  (Doubleday  & 
Company),  a  book  that  was  supposedly  writ- 
ten by  C.  Fred  Bush,  the  family's  golden 
cocker  spaniel.  Mrs.  Bush  is  given  credit  for 
editing  "slightly." 

Now.  with  an  election  coming  up.  she  is 
prepared  to  do  her  share  of  campaigning, 
both  with  her  husband  and  on  her  own.  "I 
would  rather  talk  about  a  cause, "  she  said. 
"But  I  have  total  faith  in  the  President  so  I 
feel  very  good  about  campaigning  for  him.  " 

She  did  not  agree  with  every  position 
taken  by  the  President,  she  said,  but  the  dif- 
ferences were  minor.  'I  don't  agree  with 
George  Bush  about  everything,  but  I  don't 
talk  about  it,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  issues  on  which  she  was  known 
to  differ  with  the  President  in  the  past  was 
the  proposed  Federal  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, which  both  she  and  her  husband  sup- 
ported. She  is  still  in  favor  of  it.  she  said. 

but  I'm  not  as  excited  about  it  as  I  once 
was.  " 

Tm  mature  enough  to  back  off  and  look 
at  it."  she  said,  as  she  added  that  women'.s 
struggle  for  equality  "had  done  wonderful 
things"  but  had  also,  in  some  cases,  been  di- 
visive. 

"I  don't  think  men  and  women  should 
have  children  and  not  take  responsibility." 
she  said.  "Men  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
lot  more  responsibility.  They  will  have  to  do 
more  as  their  share.  But  women  are  also 
going  to  have  to  learn  that  they  have  to 
have   priorities,    that    they    have    to   make 


choices  and  that  they  cant  have  everything. 
You  cant,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  bank  presi- 
dent and  a  full-time  mother." 

She  realized  that  there  were  women  who 
could  not  afford  to  stay  home,  she  said,  but 
she  was  getting  to  be  more  conservative." 
She  said  home  was  so  important  that  sacri- 
fices should  be  made,  perhaps  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years  of  a  child's  life.  "We  can"t 
turn  our  backs  on  children.""  she  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  added,  "I  thor- 
oughly expect  to  vote  for  a  woman  Presi- 
dent in  my  lifetime."" 

Did  she  think  that  her  husband  would  be 
a  candidate  for  President  in  1988?  Her  im- 
mediate reaction  was,  "No.  he"s  done  that.  I 
dont  sec  it.""  but  the  answer  was  modified 
rather  quickly  to,  "He'd  never  lose  in  the 
fall  and  run  in  1988.  but  if  we  win.  I  dont 
know." 

"It's  been  a  very  satisfying  job,""  she  said, 
describing  her  husbands  term  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. "This  President  has  surprised  me. 
We've  been  around  Washington  a  long  time 
but  no  President  has  ever  carried  the  Vice 
Presidency  to  such  a  fascinating  level,  in  my 
opinion.  George  sees  the  President  two  and 
three  times  a  day  and  he  has  lots  of  respon- 
sibility." 

Her  own  responsibilities  have  included 
acting  as  host  at  more  than  590  events  at 
the  Vice  Presidential  residence  and  attend- 
ing at  least  715  others,  a  good  many  of  them 
at  the  White  House. 

On  the  subject  of  clothes,  she  said  that  al- 
though she  was  interested  in  them,  they 
were  not  a  major  concern.  "I  spend  time  and 
effort  but  no  one  thinks  of  me  as  well- 
dressed,"  she  said.  "It  takes  a  lot  of  strain 
off  you."' 

The  Bushes  spend  perhaps  two  nights  a 
week  at  home,  when  they  are  not  traveling. 
and  both  take  work  upstairs  with  them 
after  dinner.  She  works  on  the  third  floor, 
he  on  the  second  and,  she  said,  "We  leave 
the  doors  open  and  yell."" 

Her  morning  routine  includes  an  hour  of 
exercise.  She  later  goes  over  her  letters 
(many  of  which  ask  for  recipes),  plans  and 
schedules  and  keeps  abreast  of  her  principal 
interest,  wiping  out  illiteracy. 

■Really  the  worst  problem  we  have  in  this 
country  is  illiteracy."'  she  said.  "It's  not  only 
humiliating  but  costly." 

She  was  a  "cheerleader,"  rather  than  an 
expert,  she  said.  She  said  she  believed  that 
teachers  were  overworked,  underpaid  and 
underpraised  and  she  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  criteria  should  be  set  by  local 
boards  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

She  believed,  too,  she  said,  that  "every 
single  American  citizen  should  have  to 
speak  and  understand  English— otherwise 
they  will  become  second-class  citizens."  This 
did  not.  she  hastened  to  add.  preclude  learn- 
ing Spanish. 

What  would  she  do  upon  returning  to  pri- 
vate life?  Her  dream,  she  said,  is  to  spend 
six  months  in  Texas  and  six  at  their  home 
in  Maine,  where  her  five  children  and  four 
grandchildren  could  visit.  "It  will  take  me 
about  a  day  and  a  half  to  get  used  to  it,'"  she 
said  with  a  laugh. 


finitive  symbol  of  safety  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  UL  testing  of  products 
used  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  has  protected  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

A  world  leader  in  product  safety,  UL 
was  established  in  1894  to  help  reduce 
or  prevent  bodily  injury,  loss  of  life 
and  property  damage.  This  independ- 
ent, not-for-profit  corporation  has 
maintained  these  goals  through  wars, 
recessions,  changing  Government  ad- 
ministrations and  consumer  needs,  and 
rapid  technological  advances. 

If  ULs  founder  and  first  president. 
William  H.  Merrill,  had  not  had  the 
foresight  to  create  UL  in  1884.  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  so 
now. 


UNDERWRITERS  LABORATORIES 
CELEBRATE  90TH  YEAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  all  Illinoisans  in  saluting  Under- 
writers Laboratories  Inc..  on  the  occas- 
sion  of  its  90th  anniversary. 

A  pioneer  in  product  testing,  the  UL 
label  on  a  product  has  become  the  de- 


DAVID  P.  RANSBURG-ILLINOIS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
from  today  the  friends,  colleagues,  and 
associates  of  Mr.  David  P.  Ransburg 
are  going  to  gather  at  the  Hotel  Pere 
Marquette  in  Peoria.  IL.  to  honor  his 
designation  as  the  "Illinois  Small  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year.  "  Unfortu- 
nately, a  commitment  I  have  in  Chica- 
go that  same  evening  will  preclude  my 
being  able  to  attend.  However.  I  did 
want  to  join  with  those  who  are  able 
to  be  in  Peoria  that  evening  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  remarkably  able,  profes- 
sional, and  intelligent  businessman. 
This  is  a  great  honor,  not  only  for 
Dave  and  his  family,  but  for  the  entire 
Peoria  business  community,  as  well. 

I  first  came  to  know  Dave  Ransburg 
shortly  after  his  move  to  Illinois  in  the 
early  1970s.  He  struck  me  almost  im- 
mediately as  a  man  of  tremendous  en- 
trepreneurial ability.  Dave  is  willing  to 
get  involved,  he  is  willing  to  share 
ideas  and  opinions,  and  he  is  obviously 
concerned  about  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  In  addition  to 
being  a  successful  and  capable  busi- 
ne.ssman  and  community  leader.  Dave 
is  also  a  fine  husband  and  father.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  spend  time 
with  Zan  Ransburg  and  to  see  young 
David,  Jr.,  and  Emily  grow.  They 
share  in  the  tribute  being  held  in 
Peoria. 

Dave  Ransburg  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  He  be- 
lieves, as  I  do.  that  we  have  built  a 
worthy  and  often  noble  society  and 
that  we  must  sustain  it.  It  is  a  cause 
worthy  enough  to  warrant  the  expend- 
iture of  all  of  our  energies.  Dave  Rans- 
burg is  doing  more  than  his  share  and 
is  justly  being  recognized  for  his  en- 
deavors. 

Dave  Ransburgs  life  and  reputation 
are  testimonies  to  this  vision  and  his 
ability  to  make  things  happen.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  future  is  a  place  we  can 
create— that  plans  are  our  path  and 
actions  are  our  vehicle.  Dave's  mission 


is  and  has  been  to  move  his  company, 
his  Nation,  and  his  world  into  a  better 
future. 

Dave  is  the  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  L.  R.  Nelson  Corp.,  of 
Peoria,  IL.  He  purchased  the  company 
in  1972  and  has  built  it  into  one  of  the 
world's  leading  manufacturers  of  qual- 
ity lawn  and  garden  sprinklers,  noz- 
zles, couplings,  and  accessories.  Nelson 
also  sells  a  complete  line  of  under- 
ground sprinkling  equipment  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  applications. 
Nelson  has  manufacturing  facilities  in 
Princeville.  111.,  and  distribution  facili- 
ties in  Peoria.  IL,  Gainesville,  FL.  and 
Garden  Grove.  CA. 

Dave  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Small  Business  Advisory  Com- 
mission (Illinois),  was  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Illinois,  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Small  Business  Council.  He  has 
served  on  seven  boards  of  directors  for 
community  service  organizations  and 
works  actively  for  State  and  national 
political  candidates  and  causes. 

He  has  a  BS  in  engineering  science 
from  Purdue  University  and  an  MBA 
from  Harvard  University. 

THE  COMPANY  HISTORY 

The  history  of  L.R.  Nelson  describes 
how  Dave  took  a  low  growth,  highly 
leveraged  commodity  business  and  led 
it  in  new  directions.  In  his  11  years  as 
the  owner  and  chief  executive  officer 
he  has  achieved  above  average  growth 
in  the  firm's  basic  industry— lawn  and 
garden.  He  has  successfully  estab- 
lished it  in  a  new  area  of  that  indus- 
try—landscape and  turf— and  he  has 
built  a  strong  export  business. 
Through  Dave's  leadership  Nelson  has 
focused  primarily  on  productivity  of 
the  organization  using  state-of-the-art 
technology  in  product  development, 
manufacturing,  systems,  and  market- 
ing. This  productivity  has  been  made 
possible  by  Dave's  strong  regard  for 
and  belief  in  the  people  who  work  for 
him. 

INVESTMENT  PHILOSOPHY 

Nelson  actively  invests  in  projects 
which  will  strengthen  its  product  of- 
ferings and  improve  productivity. 

This  philosophy  has  served  the  com- 
pany well.  Under  Dave's  leadership 
Nelson  has  more  than  doubled  its  sales 
per  dollar  of  invested  capital.  He  has 
provided  the  leadership  and  resources 
required  to  introduce  more  than  60 
significant  new  products  or  product 
enhancements  in  10  major  product 
categories. 

MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Nelson  sales  department  is  organized 
into  three  divisions— lawn  and  garden, 
landscape  and  turf,  and  export.  The 
U.S.  divisions  utilize  73  salesmen  locat- 
ed nationally  to  serve  all  key  market 
areas. 


The  lawn  and  garden  division  has 
almost  tripled  in  volume  and  profits  in 
the  past  10  years  and  continues  to  be 
the  largest  segment  of  Nelson's  busi- 
ness. Its  compound  growth  rate  of  18 
percent  far  exceeds  the  industry  aver- 
age rate  of  approximately  4  percent. 

A  period  of  investment  in  the  land- 
scape and  turf  division  was  started  by 
Dave  soon  after  he  purchased  the 
company.  Sales  have  grown  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  each  year  while  the 
industry  CGR  is  only  10  percent. 

The  export  division  serves  the 
Middle  Ecist,  Europe,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America  through 
commissioned  representatives  and 
headquarters  staff. 

Export  sales  began  in  1977  and 
reached  6  percent  of  total  sales  in 
1981.  This  market  has  remained  rela- 
tively strong  through  the  years. 

PRODUCTS 

Nelson  markets  products  which  pro- 
vide convenient  and  controlled  distri- 
bution of  water.  It  works  to  provide 
customers  with  proprietary,  high 
value,  reliable  products  with  unique 
features. 

Products  introduced  since  1972.  the 
year  Dave  purchased  the  company, 
now  account  for  72  percent  of  total 
sales.  Dave  has  worked  to  create  an 
environment  that  encourages  creativi- 
ty by  expecting  success  but  recogniz- 
ing the  right  to  fail. 

When  Dave  acquired  the  company 
there  were  10  active  patents— all  but  1 
due  to  expire  by  1980.  To  date,  the 
corporation  holds  18  patents  and  has  7 
pending  to  issue  by  1984. 

TECHNOLOGY 

New  technology  in  product  design 
has  been  coupled  with  new-  technology 
in  manufacturing  equipment,  process- 
es and  systems. 

The  result  has  been  more  consistent 
quality,  a  greater  capacity  to  respond 
to  seasonal  pressures,  lower  costs, 
lower  inventory,  and  higher  ROI. 

In  spite  of  major  inventory  reduc- 
tions. Nelson  has  managed  to  increase 
its  service  level.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1983.  the  company  had  a  92-percent 
service  level  exceeding  its  own  objec- 
tive of  90  percent.  Sales  per  employee, 
has  increased  more  than  300  percent 
since  Dave  took  over  in  1972  while 
sales  per  employee  in  similar  U.S.  in- 
dustries increased  only  30  percent, 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

Nelson  is  proud  of  its  reputation  for 

excellent  customer  service  and  reads 

with    pride    the    approximately    400 

"love  letters  "  received  each  year  from 

satisfied  customers. 

Nelson  is  also  regarded  by  its  suppli- 
ers as  a  firm  committed  to  ethical 
business  practices  and  a  leader  in  es- 
tablishing partnerships  and  long-term 
relationships.  It  hosts  vendor  seminars 
each  year  to  improve  communications 
and  cooperation. 


EMPLOYEES 

L.  R.  Nelson's  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted largerly  to  Dave's  concern  not 
only  for  the  company,  but  for  its 
people.  He  believes  that  a  positive 
future  can  be  created  by  productive, 
cooperative  employees  who  plan,  act, 
and  grow  together.  He  plays  an  active 
role  in  employee  training  and  develop- 
ment; 70  percent  of  Nelson  managers, 
supervisors,  and  technicians  have  been 
promoted  to  their  current  positions. 

During  the  peak  manufacturing 
months  of  January  through  March. 
Nelson  employs  approximately  310 
people.  These  include  210  full-time 
employees.  80  salaried,  and  130  hourly, 
plus  100  part-time  workers. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Dave  and  his  company  have  been 
successful  over  the  years  because  they 
have  built  strong  long-term  relation- 
ships W'ith  employees,  customers,  and 
suppliers.  Their  philosophy  simply 
stated  is  "Nelson  People  Care." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  r^sum^  of  David  P.  Rans- 
burg be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
resume  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESUME  OF  David  P.  Ransburg 

Mr.  Ransburg  is  the  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  L.  R.  NeLson  Corpora- 
tion of  Peoria.  Illinois.  Nelson  is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  manufacturers  of  quality 
lawn  and  garden  sprinklers,  nozzles,  cou- 
plings and  accessories.  Nelson  also  sells  a 
complete  line  of  underground  sprinkling 
equipment  for  residential  and  commercial 
applications.  Nelson  has  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  Princeville.  Illinois  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  in  Peoria.  Illinois,  Gainesville. 
Florida  and  Garden  Grove,  California. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

Selected  as  1984  Illinois  Small  Business 
Person  of  The  Year  (by  the  SBA). 

Chairman  of  Governor's  Small  Business 
Advisory  Commission. 

Chairman  of  lUini  Chapter  of  Young 
Presidents'  Organization  (YPO). 

Chairman  of  Peoria  County  Reelection 
Campaign  for  Senator  Percy. 

Board  of  Directors,  Illinois  Manufacturers 
Association  (IMA). 

Board  of  Directors.  Associated  Employers 
of  Illinois  (AEI). 

Board  of  Directors,  Independent  Business 
Association  of  Illinois  (IBAIL). 

Board  of  Directors.  Methodist  Medical 
Center  of  Illinois  Foundation. 

Board  of  Directors,  Lakeview  Museum. 

Republican  National  Committee's  Small 
Business  Advisory  Council. 

National  Small  Business  Advisory  Council 
(SBA). 

Executive  Committee  of  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Small  Business 
Council. 

IMA's  Small  Manufacturers  Action  Coun- 
cil (SMAC). 

Member  Young  Presidents'  Organization 
(YPO). 

Member  Indiana  Society  of  Chicago. 

Member  First  Federated  Church. 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Founder  &  First  President  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Association  of  Illinois 
(IBAIL). 

Chairman.  Public  Affairs  Council.  Irriga- 
tion Association. 

Chairman.  1980  American  Cancer  Society- 
District  2  Crusade  ( 12  counties). 

Vice  Chairman.  Finance  Committee  of 
Carver  for  Senator  Committee  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Central  Illinois  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. 

Board  of  Directors.  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. Peoria  County. 

Board  of  Directors.  W.  D.  Boyce  Council 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Board  of  Directors.  Peoria  Y.M.C.A. 

Board  &  Vice  President.  Peoria  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Board  of  Directors.  Sun  Foundation. 

Steering  Committee  for  the  Illinois  Busi- 
ness Regulation  Project  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Rules  ( JCAR). 

Delegate  to  the  1980  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

Member  Rotary  Club. 

CAREER  SUMMARY 

International  Business  Machines  Systems 
Engineer  &  Management  Sciences  Repre- 
sentative. 1961-1963. 

United  Technical  Industries  (aircraft 
R&D)  Vice  President.  1964-1967. 

Keene  Corporation  <New  York  based  di- 
versified manufacturer)  Assistant  to  Finan- 
cial Vice  President:  Vice  President  of  Ad- 
ministrative—Smithcraft Division.  1969- 
1972. 

L.  R.  Nelson  Corporation.  President  & 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  1972  to  present. 


HARVARD  WINS  NATIONAL 
RUGBY  TITLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday  the  Harvard  College 
Men's  Rugby  Club  won  the  National 
Collegiate  Championship  by  defeating 
the  University  of  Colorado  by  a  score 
of  12  to  4  in  the  finals  at  Monterey, 
CA.  On  Saturday  they  had  defeated 
the  Pacific  Coast  Champions.  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Long  Beach.  15 
to  11.  I  am  proud  of  Harvard's  team, 
especially  since  my  oldest  brother  Joe 
and  I  were  both  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Rugby  Club. 

This  marks  the  first  time  Harvard 
has  ever  won  the  national  champion- 
ship and  it  has  been  a  long  time 
coming.  Harvard  Rugby,  founded  in 
1872,  is  the  oldest  rugby  club  in  Amer- 
ica. It  also  is  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  that  an  eastern  club  has  won 
the  championship,  and  the  Harvard 
victory  breaks  a  string  of  four  champi- 
onships by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  these  outstanding  ath- 
letes for  their  achievement  and  I  join 
with  rugby  fans  from  Cambridge.  New 
England,  and  the  entire  United  States 
in  saluting  them  for  their  victory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qujrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  memorial  ceremony  for  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  neither  the 
managers  nor  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors are  available  to  proceed  with  the 
pending  business  at  this  time.  I  would 
not  wish  to  proceed  without  them,  ob- 
viously. Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  until  11  a.m.  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCANDAL  AND  THE  SYNTHETIC 
FUELS  CORPORATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
27,  it  was  announced  that  Victor  M. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  resigned  his  position  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Mr.  Thompson's  resignation  from  the 
SFC  Board  of  Directors  came  only  1 
day  after  he  resigned  as  SFC  Presi- 
dent, and  left  the  Board  without  an 
operating  quorum.  According  to  press 
accounts.  Mr.  Thompson's  resignation 
was  prompted  by  a  report  by  the 
SFC's  ethics  officer,  which  found  that 
Mr.  Thompson  had  violated  SFC 
ethics  policy. 

When  he  wjis  appointed  to  the  SFC 
Board  in  1981  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Utica  Bankshares 
Corp.  When  the  SFC  Board  elected 
Mr.  Thompson  as  SFC  president  in 
early  1984.  it  had  not  been  disclosed 
by  Mr.  Thompson  that  Utica  Bank- 
shares  had  been  under  investigation 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission since  mid-1983  for  allegedly 
overstating  its  profits  and  failing  to 
report  sizable  loan  losses. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  Mr.  Thompson 
attempted  to  sell  Utica  bank  stock  to 
an  investor  who  was  also  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Chaparrosa  Ranch  tar 
sands  project,  which  had  applied  to 
the  SFC  for  $400  million  in  loan  and 
price  guarantees.  Despite  this  relation- 
ship, Mr.  Thompson  did  not  recuse 
himself  from  participation  in  SFC 
Board  actions  to  advance  that  project 


through  the  Corporation's  evaluation 
process. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  postscript 
to  this  sordid  story.  Even  though  the 
Chairman  of  the  SFC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors had  been  apprised  of  the  allega- 
tion against  Mr.  Thompson,  he  went 
ahead  and  held  a  Board  meeting  on 
April  26.  At  that  meeting  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Thom.pson  participated  in 
Board  actions  on  projects  before  it. 

This  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
.scandalous  revelations  for  which  this 
administration  has  become  renowned. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  impor- 
tant program  has  been  crippled  under 
this  administration.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  an  agency's  credibility  has 
been  seriously  undermined  in  this  ad- 
ministration by  the  actions  of  high- 
level  officials. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  deep  distress  at  the 
damage  done  to  the  Nation's  synthetic 
fuels  program  by  this  latest  scandal.  I 
feel  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  conviction  that  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  is  as  important 
today  as  when  it  was  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1980.  Despite  the 
short-term  world  oil  situation,  estab- 
lishing a  domestic  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry is  still  a  key  to  the  Nation's 
long-term  energy  security.  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  should  play  a 
leading  role  in  achieving  that  goal. 

Decisive  and  immediate  action  is  re- 
quired by  the  President  to  clean  up 
the  mess  at  the  SFC.  The  agency  and 
its  program  are  far  too  importan.  to 
the  future  of  this  Nation  to  allow  the 
current  situation  to  continue.  The 
President  should  act  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  reestablish  public  confidence 
in  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  new  leadership  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Therefore,  the  President 
should  nominate  a  new  Chairman  of 
the  Board  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
nominee  should  be  of  impeccable  in- 
tegrity, and  should  have  broad  experi- 
ence and  credentials  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry. The  President  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  new  Chairman's  first 
priority  is  to  get  the  Nation's  synthet- 
ic fuels  program  back  on  track. 

We  cannot  allow  another  important 
agency  to  be  crippled  by  scandal.  We 
must  not  allow  the  legitimate  and  vital 
mission  of  the  SFC  to  be  jeopardized 
by  individuals  whose  actions  do  not 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism and  integrity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  relating  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  1984) 

The  Synfuels  Fiasco 
The  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  have  gone  from  bad  to  lu- 


dicrous. Now  its  presi-dent.  Victor  M. 
Thomp-son.  Jr..  has  resigned  in  response  to 
allegations  of  improprieties.  That  leaves  it 
once  again  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  since  its 
board  of  directors  no  longer  has  a  quorum. 
It  lacked  a  quorum  through  most  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  first  year  in  office 
and.  to  no  ones  surprise,  has  never  picked 
up  much  momentum. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Thompson's  resigna- 
tion, the  board  voted  on  two  major  projects 
with  the  bare  minimum  of  four  votes  legally 
required.  Another  of  those  votes  was  cast  by 
Mr.  Thompsons  predecessor.  Victor  A. 
Schroeder.  who  had  resigned  last  summer  as 
president— although  not  a  director— in  an 
earlier  dispute  over  ethics.  A  third  vote  was 
that  of  the  board's  chairman.  Edward  E. 
Noble,  an  associate  of  both  Mr.  Thomp.son 
and  Mr.  Schroeder  for  some  years,  who  had 
helped  pick  first  one  and  then  the  other  for 
the  corporation's  presidency.  The  most 
useful  -service  that  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr. 
Schroeder  can  offer  the  Synfuels  Corp.  at 
this  point  is  to  follow  Mr.  Thompsons  ex- 
ample and  resign,  allowing  the  White  House 
a  free  hand  in  reconstituting  the  board. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  slate 
of  the  Synfuels  Corp.  belongs,  inevitably,  to 
the  White  House.  All  of  the.se  people  were 
appointed  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  it  is  up  to  Mr. 
Reagan  to  bring  a  different  kind  of  direc- 
tion to  the  agency. 

The  Synfuels  Corp.  was  established  after 
the  1979  oil  crisis  to  develop  systems  for 
producing  synthetics  on  an  industrial  scale 
as  insurance  against  further  disruptions  in 
foreign  oil  supplies.  So  far  it  has  accom- 
plished very  little.  But  its  purpose  remains 
as  valid  today,  and  as  relevant  to  national 
security,  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  spending 
very  large  amounts  of  money  to  provide 
arms  for  the  military  forces,  but  it  has 
never  shown  much  interest  in  the  closely  re- 
lated question  of  energy  security.  The  ad- 
ministration is  currently  cutting  the  rate  of 
filling  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  al- 
though slack  oil  markets  and  last  years 
drop  in  oil  prices  make  it  a  highly  oppor- 
tune lime  to  proceed  rapidly.  Similarly,  the 
administration  has  given  very  little  atten- 
tion to  synthetic  fuels  or  to  the  agency  that 
is  supposed  to  be  developing  a  national  ca- 
pacity to  produce  them.  There  is  a  pattern 
here  that  reaches  well  beyond  the  internal 
troubles  of  one  obscure  agency  and  its  suc- 
cessive president's  conduct. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  7. 
19841 

Synfuels'  Synthetic  Leaders 
Twice  now  within  a  year  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp..  created  by  Congress  in  1980  to 
build  a  base  for  lessening  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  has  been  thrown  for  a  loop  by 
a  cloudy  resignation  of  its  president. 

With  only  two  months  on  the  job.  Victor 
M.  Thompson.  Jr.  quit  April  26  after  an  in- 
ternal report  found  that  he  had  violated 
ethical  standards  by  failing  to  disclose  that 
an  Oklahoma  bank  he  formerly  headed  was 
being  investigated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Mr.  Thompson  said  he 
would  remain  on  the  corporation's  board  of 
directors,  but  the  following  day  had  the 
good  sense  to  resign  from  the  board,  too. 
His  predecessor  in  the  $135,000-a-year  post, 
Victor  A.  Schroeder.  a  former  Atlanta  real 
estate  developer,  resigned  last  Augu.st  amid 
charges  that  he  mismanaged  the  agency, 
but  he  has  remained  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 


Thus  the  Synfuels  Corp.'s  condition  goes 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  three  years  of  man- 
agement by  Reagan  administration  appoint- 
ees it  has  made  little  progress  toward  its 
original  goal,  which  was  to  spur  commercial 
production  of  substitutes  for  natural  gas  or 
oil  from  oil  shale,  coal  and  tar  sands. 

Entrepreneurial  interest  in  synthetic  fuel 
has  fallen  in  recent  years  because  develop- 
ment involves  risky,  high-cost  technologies, 
because  oil  prices  have  plummeted,  and  for 
other  complex  reasons.  But  the  allegations 
of  improprieties  and  mismanagement  have 
unduly  hobbled  the  agency.  Board  chairman 
Edward  E.  Noble,  who  was  instrumental  in 
selecting  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Schroeder. 
served  on  President  Reagan's  transition 
team  and  in  that  capacity  had  urged  that 
Synfuels  Corp.  be  terminated. 

Congress  has  become  impatient  with  the 
agency's  performance  to  the  point  that  bills 
to  suspend  its  authority  to  commit  federal 
funds  are  gaining  support  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Nevertheless.  Synfuel 
Corp.'s  mission  is  an  important  part  of  the 
nation's  effort  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence and  remains  as  vital  today  as  it  was 
when  the  agency  was  created  in  response  to 
the  1979  nationwide  shortage  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Schroeder  would  do 
the  nation  a  distinct  favor  by  quitting  the 
board,  and  President  Reagan  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  nominate  new  directors  who 
are  sound  on  ethics,  strong  on  effective 
management  and  committed  to  furthering 
development  of  synthetic  fuel. 


HARRY  E.  DUGAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Harry  E. 
Dugan  has  been  chosen  as  the  West 
"Virginia  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year.  Mr.  Dugan  is  the  founder  of 
Dugan  Enterprises,  Inc.,  which  now  in- 
cludes three  retail  grocery  stores  in 
the  eastern  panhandle  of  VVest  "Virgin- 
ia. I  take  particular  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Dugan's  selection  because  of  my  own 
experiences  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. I  know,  firsthand,  the  long  hours 
and  hard  work  that  a  retail  grocery 
business  requires  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  often  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  small  business  to 
our  economic  progress.  Small  business 
has  created  almost  all  of  the  addition- 
al employment  that  we  have  achieved 
over  the  last  3  years,  and  Mr.  Dugan 
has  played  his  part.  He  opened  his 
first  store  in  Berkeley  Springs,  WV,  in 
1970.  Since  then,  Dugan  Enterprises 
has  opened  two  other  stores,  one  in 
Romney  and  another  in  Hedgesville, 
■WV.  Last  year,  the  business  grossed  $5 
million  and  employed  60  people.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Dugan  on  his  success 
and  the  recognition  he  has  deservedly 
received. 

Despite  the  significance  of  small 
businesses  to  our  overall  economy— 
they  represent  98  percent  of  11  million 
businesses  in  the  United  States  and 
produce  over  40  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product— despite  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  our  Nation's 
employment  problems— small  business 
accounts  for  over  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try's    business     employment— despite 


these  things,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  generally  ignored  small  busi- 
ness problems.  During  the  recent  re- 
cession many  of  them  went  bankrupt 
and  many  of  those  that  survived  still 
face  problems. 

A  year  ago.  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  (NFIB)  re- 
ceived almost  5,000  responses  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  membership 
asking  owners  of  small  businesses  to 
rank  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
facing  them.  Interest  rates  were 
judged  the  most  severe  of  72  possible 
problems.  Over  26  percent  of  all  re- 
spondents termed  interest  rates  a  criti- 
cal problem,  the  most  extreme  rating 
in  the  questionnaire.  What  has  this 
administration  done  about  this  prob- 
lem most  critical  to  small  business?  It 
has  set  in  place  a  combination  of  fi.scal 
and  monetary  policies  that  have  given 
us  the  highest  real  rate  of  interest  in 
memory.  No.  3  on  the  list  of  small 
business  problems  is  the  cost  of  natu- 
ral gas,  gasoline,  and  fuel  oil.  What 
has  the  administration  done?  It  has 
asked  for  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
No.  4  is  the  cost  of  telephone  service, 
and  this  administration's  FCC  sought 
a  plan  that  would  have  added  sur- 
charges to  already  high  telephone 
costs. 

In  "Jobs  for  the  Future."  a  program 
Senate  Democrats  proposed  last  fall 
and  upon  which  we  will  soon  submit 
enabling  legislation,  we  proposed  a 
number  of  aids  to  small  business.  Part 
of  our  program  would  support  the 
transfer  of  training  technology  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the 
small  business  sector,  thereby  address- 
ing a  serious  problem  of  small  manu- 
facturing concerns.  We  would  al.so 
fund  State  development  agencies  that 
typically  finance  new  small  business 
firms.  Our  programs  for  innovation, 
education,  and  training  would  also  be 
supportive  of  small  business. 

Last  year.  I  said  that  Democrats  had 
begun  a  serious  effort  to  review  and 
reform  our  small  business  programs. 
We  are  continuing  that  effort. 


ISRAEL'S  36TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7. 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrated  its  36th 
anniversary  as  a  modern-day,  sover- 
eign nation.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  the  people  of 
Israel  my  congratulations  for  achiev- 
ing this  milestone  as  the  only  demo- 
cratic state  in  the  Middle  East. 

With  the  exception  of  NATO,  there 
has  not  been  a  more  enduring  relation- 
ship in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 
than  the  one  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  For  36  years,  the 
maintenance  of  the  security,  territori- 
al integrity,  and  independence  of 
Israel  has  been  one  of  the  pillars  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  must  continue 
to  be  so. 
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Why  do  I  say  this?  The  desire  of 
Jews  to  return  to  what  is  to  them 
their  rightful  homeland  was  first  ex- 
pressed during  the  Babylonian  exile 
and  became  a  universal  Jewish  theme 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  in  70  A.D.,  and  the  dias- 
pora that  followed. 

The  establishment  of  the  modern- 
day  State  of  Israel  was  facilitated  by 
the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust  perpe- 
trated upon  the  Jewish  people  by  Nazi 
Germany.  That  was  reason  enough  to 
allow  the  Jews  of  the  world  to  reestab- 
lish their  own  homeland.  But  that  is 
only  part  of  the  reason  for  insuring 
the  security  of  that  homeland. 

Israel  is  a  functioning,  robust  democ- 
racy in  a  world  plagued  by  totalitarian 
and  authoritarian  dictatorships. 

Israel,  through  the  amazing  creativi- 
ty and  energy  of  her  people,  has 
turned  deserts  into  gardens. 

Israel,  through  the  entrepreneurial 
and  technical  innovativeness  of  her 
people,  is  a  land  of  impressive  techno- 
logical and  industrial  achievement. 

Israel,  through  the  toughness,  inge- 
nuity, and  perseverance  of  her  people, 
has  built  one  of  the  most  effective  de- 
fen.se  capabilities  in  the  world. 

Israel,  a  stable  and  vibrant  democra- 
cy, is  the  one  reliable  ally  we  have  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Yes;  modern-day  Israel  is  a  nation  of 
remarkable  attributes,  strengths,  and 
accomplishments.  We  share  so  many 
common  values  and  concerns.  That  is 
why  the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  has  been  strong  and  unwav- 
ering for  the  past  36  years,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 

As  the  people  of  Israel  celebrate 
their  36th  anniversary,  I  want  to 
salute  them  for  the  impressive 
achievements  they  have  attained  in 
'   ch  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


I  suppose,  is  that  we  already  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
will  vote  on  the  Chiles  amendment  at 
3  p.m. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  check  around 
and  see  if  anyone  wishes  to  talk  about 
the  Chiles  amendment  or  anything 
else.  I  extended  morning  business 
until  II  a.m.  It  is  now  past  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  face  reality  and  to  simply  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing  is  going  to  happen 
until  2  p.m..  which  is  understandable. 
And  may  I  say  that  the  minority 
leader  is  aware  of  this  and  has  no  ob- 
jection, I  believe. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear,  I  think,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  anything  done  on  the 
pending  question,  which  is  the  Chiles 
amendment,  until  after  the  regular 
Tuesday  recess,  which  begins  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  reason  for  that  is,  of  course, 
that  the  memorial  for  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  was  conducted 
this  morning  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  took  away 
some  of  our  Members.  Another  reason. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  these  circumstances.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  instead  of  recessing 
at  12  noon  today,  as  we  usually  do  on 
Tuesday,  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:29  a.m..  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  East). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Morning  business  is  clo.sed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF, 

TRADE,     AND     CUSTOMS     MAT- 
TERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  21631  to  amend  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Baker  amendment  No.  3027.  to  further 
reduce  deficil.s  by  including  reconciliations 
and  appropriations  caps  for  defense  and 
nondefense  discretionary  spending  for  fiscal 
years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

(2)  Chiles  amendment  No.  3044  (to  Baker 
amendment  No.  3027)  to  reduce  deficit  re- 
duction for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
and  to  provide  for  a  delay  for  2  years  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  tax  tables. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3044 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  any  time 
allotted  between  the  proponents  and 
opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  not  divided,  no. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  a  lot  of  time,  Mr.  President,  but 
so  that  I  will  be  able  to  properly  ac- 
count for  the  time,  let  me  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  yielded  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da has  pending.  I  think  it  is  fair  and 
proper  to  call  it  a  Democratic  amend- 
ment. If  i[  is  not  that,  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  can  tell  us  that  it  is  not. 
I  think  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  discussions  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  also  think  that  a 
number  of  Senators,  who  heretofore 
have  never  voted  to  do  away  with  in- 
dexing of  the  Tax  Code,  are  apparent- 
ly prepared  to  do  so,  now  in  a  party 
line  vote. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  be- 
cause I  wonder  why  these  Senators 
have  changed  their  minds,  or  whether 
they  were  right  the  first  time  or  the 
second  time,  but  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  everyone  should  know  that  that 
seems  to  be  the  situation. 

Basically,  this  proposal  by  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  would,  indeed, 
change  the  tax  indexation  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  would  do  so 
by  modifying  tax  indexation  for  calen- 
dar.years  1985  and  1986,  modifying  it 
in  a  substantial  manner,  a  significant 
manner.  The  distinguished  Senator 
can  explain  in  more  detail  what  ex- 
emptions or  exceptions  he  has  in  mind 
with  reference  to  tax  indexation,  but  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  basically  this 
or  something  similar  to  it  has  been 
voted  on  a  number  of  times  now  as 
part  of  various  packages. 

Second,  we  worked  very  hard  togeth- 
er to  come  up  with  some  language  on 
the  appropriated  accounts  of  our 
country  which  would  send  the  message 
that  we  are  serious  about  budget  re- 
straint. In  principle  we  have  used  caps 
in  budget  resolutions.  We  have  also 
used  the  concept  of  caps  in  the  recon- 
ciliation process  and  we  have  from 
time  to  time  used  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  in  the  Budget  Act  itself 
for  aggregate  spending  levels. 


But  basically  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  believes  that  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Baker  in  behalf  of 
the  leadership  and  supported  by  the 
President  for  the  first  time  has  a  very 
significant  enforcement  mechanism 
that  should  send  the  message  that  we 
are  rather  serious  about  trying  to  keep 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  with  respect 
to  the  appropriated  accounts.  The  cap 
language  includes  an  actual  budget  au- 
thority cap,  setting  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years  a  cumulative  amount  we 
can  spend  as  a  nation  for  appropriated 
nonentitlement  accounts.  This  is  a 
dollar  number.  The  Baker  amendment 
language  includes  enforcement  that 
clearly  says  if  and  when  we  breach 
that  cumulative  total  a  point  of  order 
will  lie  against  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Hopefully,  if  it  becomes 
law,  this  language  would  apply  in  both 
bodies. 

The  cap  in  the  current  amendment 
is  a  key  provision.  It  says  that  there 
will  be  no  growth  this  year  in  the  ap- 
propriated domestic  accounts  except 
appropriated  entitlement.  However, 
everyone  should  know  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  frozen  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level.  We  are  assuming  supple- 
mentals  that  should  be  passed  are 
going  to  be  passed  before  we  put  that 
cap  on. 

Do  not  forget  that  all  the  appropri- 
ated discretionary  accounts  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  so  that,  for  example,  if 
they  save  money  in  housing,  they 
could  increase  spending  in  another 
area  and  still  remain  within  the  aggre- 
gate cap.  But  if  the  total  is  breached,  a 
point  of  order  would  lie  and  every 
Member  of  this  institution  will  know 
that  they  are  going  to  vote  to  set  aside 
a  point  of  order  in  order  to  spend  more 
money  than  was  agreed  to  in  a  sub- 
stantive law  of  the  land.  A  rather  good 
approach,  in  this  Senators  opinion,  to 
making  some  sense  out  of  where  we 
are  going  in  1985  and  for  2  years 
thereafter. 

The  reason  I  took  some  time  to  ex- 
plain this  is  that,  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  been  explained  in  any  detail,  and 
because  I  have  not  had  to  do  so  until 
this  point. 

One  might  say,  let  us  do  away  with 
the  caps  because  they  are  not  going  to 
become  law  this  year.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  They  might.  But  the  point 
is  that  this  amendment  would  say  that 
we  do  not  want  to  establish  a  sense  of 
discipline  on  ourselves  and  we  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  are  just  going  to 
make  it  nice  and  easy  and  say  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  should  not 
breach  an  aggregate  cap  figure.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  I  do  not  think  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  language  is  any 
good  at  all.  It  has  some  merit. 

I  say  it  only  in  comparison  with  an 
enforceable  situation  that  is  in  the 
amendment    that    the    Senator    from 


Florida  wishes  to  amend.  I  really  think 
they  are  as  different  as  night  and  day. 
The  kinds  of  problems  we  have  in 
trying  to  keep  things  under  control 
surely  are  not  going  to  be  met  by  set- 
ting some  caps  and  then  saying  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  institution  that  that 
is  what  we  should  do. 

So,  I  think  everybody  should  know- 
that  there  is  a  patent  difference  be- 
tween the  two  proposals.  They  are  the 
same  on  all  appropriated  accounts  for 
domestic  as  they  are  for  the  military 
expenditures  of  the  country,  albeit  the 
caps  on  the  defense  are  growing  and 
the  caps  on  domestic  are  frozen  next 
fiscal  year  and  grow  at  5  percent  in 
each  of  the  two  following  years.  All 
Senators  can  find  the  numbers  in  the 
amendment,  and  we  can  attempt  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  assumptions  for  the 
various  accounts  assumed  within  the 
aggregate  caps. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  does  something  on  the  appro- 
priated accounts  that  I  should  men- 
tion. The  amendment  that  is  pending 
will  add  about  2-percent  growth  for 
the  year  1985  to  the  appropriated  ac- 
counts. 

Remember,  the  leadership  uses  a 
freeze  next  year.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  leadership  amendment  then  says  5 
percent  increase  in  1986  and  5  percent 
increase  in  1987.  But  do  not  forget 
that  it  also  makes  them  binding— the 
freeze,  5,  5,  and  the  point  of  order  I 
have  just  described. 

The  amendment  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  says  let  us  add  2  percent  this  year 
and  that  will  take  care  of  some  of  the 
concerns  people  have,  and  maybe  we 
will  get  more  money  in  some  of  these 
programs.  But  in  the  outyears.  it  is  2 
and  2,  which  is  less  than  the  leader- 
ship wants— less,  but  not  enforceably 
less. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  with  this 
amendment  we  are  talking  about  save 
now  and  spend  later  on  the  appropri- 
ated accounts.  It  might  be  said  here— 
or  a  'Dear  Colleague"  letter  might 
say— that  on  appropriated  accounts, 
this  is  a  pretty  tight  budget,  too,  be- 
cause we  only  grow  at  2  percent  in  the 
outyears,  1986  and  1987.  But  do  not 
forget,  that  is  a  nice  target  with  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  will  do  it. 
The  leadership  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted  and  becomes  law,  will  have 
some  binding  language  to  make  it  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  if  and  when  it 
is  breached. 

I  could  talk  about  some  other 
changes.  There  clearly  are  some  signif- 
icant reductions  in  the  leadership  pro- 
posal with  reference  to  defense.  I 
should  like  to  address  those,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  does 
not  care  to  do  so;  and  if  he  is  not  here, 
I  will  do  that. 

For  now,  let  me  say  that  the  defense 
for  1985  in  budget  authority  in  the 
Chiles  substitute  is  reduced  by  about 
$8.2  billion,  and  nondefense  is  added 


to  by  $2.7  billion,  for  a  net  saving,  all 
of  which  is  attributable  to  defense 
cuts,  of  $5.5  billion  in  the  first  year.  I 
have  done  the  same  for  all  3  years,  and 
there  is  a  $46.5  billion  savings  that 
would  come  about. 

Again,  there  is  no  cap. 

The  changes  are  basically  getting  rid 
of  the  mandatory  caps  and  adding  2 
years  of  indexation  deferral  on  the  tax 
side. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  has  spoken 
about  some  of  the  distinguished  fea- 
tures between  the  leadership  plan  and 
the  amendment  now  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  has  identi- 
fied the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  the  -Democratic 
plan.  ' 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  I  hope  it  is.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  we  will  get  everybody  on 
this  side  to  vote  for  it,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly trying.  I  hope  that  before  the 
vote  is  over,  it  will  be  identified  as  the 
"Senate's  plan,  "  because  I  find  a  lot  of 
people  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  want  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope 
that  today  their  consciences  will  allow 
them  to  vote  for  it,  and  overcome  the 
frustration  triggered  by  the  strong 
partisan  loyalties  pulling  them  to  not 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  it  is  not  yet  your 
plan,  I  surely  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  making  it  such.  So.  I  should 
like  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  am 
certainly  unsure  about  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  it  is  my  plan.  I 
hope  it  is  the  plan  of  all  the  others.  I 
have  no  objection  to  being  the  parent 
of  this  plan.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  at 
all. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
talked  about  indexing  as  something  re- 
pudiated many  times  before  in  the 
Senate. 

We  had  a  vote  earlier  on  an  indexing 
plan  that  originated  on  the  Senator's 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  some  seven  or  so 
Republicans  voted  for  that  plan.  I  did 
not  know  that  they  were  to  be  totally 
repudiated  because  they  voted  for  that 
plan.  A  number  of  Democrats  support- 
ed the  plan  for  indexing,  but  I  know-  of 
no  vote  that  has  ever  been  taken  on  an 
indexing  p'^Jn  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

We  are  saying  that  two-thirds  of  the 
indexing  would  be  allowed  to  stand,  in- 
cluding one-third  that  covers  those  at 
the  zero  bracket,  those  people  at  the 
very  bottom  end  of  the  economic 
ladder,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes  simply  by  virtue  of 
inflation. 
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Also,  that  portion  of  indexing  that    spending  it  somewhere  else.  We  can  be    still  impose  the  same  restraint    then 
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Also,  that  portion  of  indexing  that 
deals  with  personal  exemptions  would 
be  allowed  to  go  into  effect. 

So.  we  are  talking  about  affecting 
one-third  of  indexing  and  affecting 
that  part  for  2  years.  The  reason  is 
simply  that  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  a  favor  we  are  doing  people  in 
granting  them  indexing,  because  we 
are  doing  it  all  out  of  borrowed  money. 
We  seem  to  have  been  saying  to 
people.  "We  are  going  to  give  you  this 
great  indexing,  but  we  are  going  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
do  it." 

Well,  my  plan  would  modify  that, 
and,  I  think,  allow  us  to  get  the  deficit 
down. 

The  most  interesting  argument  that 
I  heard  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  though,  was  that  his  plan  has 
these  binding  caps  and  that  they  are 
historic.  They  are  supposedly  intended 
to  prevent  the  "runaway  Appropria- 
tion Committee"  that  cannot  be  trust- 
ed from  violating  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Consequently,  the  argument  is 
that  we  have  to  make  these  caps  bind- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  survey  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  over  the  last 
several  years.  I  think  we  find  that  it 
has  been  responsible.  If  we  look  at  the 
spending  for  last  year,  we  see  that  the 
Appropriation  Committee  stayed 
under  the  amount  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  defense  and  under  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  domestic  accounts. 

So  what  is  the  fu.ss  about  some  al- 
leged necessity  for  binding  caps?  Well, 
I  find  it  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  leadership  program  calls  for 
defense  at  7  percent  while  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  last  year  had  de- 
fense growing  at  a  rate  of  3' a  percent. 
Talk  about  a  difference.  It  is  a  consid- 
erable difference.  The  leadership  plan 
is  raising  defense.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  the  leadership  plan  says  we  are 
capping  defense  because  we  want  to 
protect  it  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Now  who  needs  to  be  protected,  Mr. 
President?  It  seems  to  me  these  caps 
have  to  be  there,  in  part,  because  of 
the  rose  garden  deal.  To  get  the  bless- 
ings of  the  President,  to  get  the  bless- 
ings of  Mr.  Weinberger,  and  to  get  the 
blessings  of  others  who  want  the 
higher  number  for  defense,  we  had  to 
raise  the  defense  number  very  high— 7 
percent.  But  at  the  same  time  we  con- 
soled ourselves  by  saying: 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will  save 
us.  They  will  not  spend  all  of  that  money  on 
defense.  But.  wait  a  moment,  we  have  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  spend  it  somewhere 
else. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to 
you.  I  think  those  caps  had  to  be 
there.  I  think  the  conscience  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  others 
worked  on  them.  We  cannot  put  all 
this   money    in   defense   only    to   risk 


spending  it  .somewhere  else.  We  can  be 
a  little  irresponsible,  but  not  that  irre- 
sponsible. So  we  better  cap  defense 
and  we  will  cap  the  other  programs, 
too.  and  then  at  least  the  money 
cannot  be  transferred.  So  then  if  we 
put  more  than  we  think  we  should  put 
in  defense— and  it  is  certainly  more  at 
7  percent  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  felt  was  neces- 
sary when  we  talk  about  what  his  plan 
was  going  to  be  for  defense— well,  we 
will  protect  ourselves  and  put  in  the 
cap. 

Mr.  President,  if  somebody  is  going 
to  vote  against  my  plan  because  of  the 
nonbinding  caps.  I  believe  that  argu- 
ment is  a  Trojan  horse.  The  Appro- 
priation Committees  have  not  spent 
more.  If  you  want  to  worry  about  not 
having  the  caps,  look  at  the  plan  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  because  we 
reduce  the  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting difference  we  have  not 
talked  about.  Really,  what  are  we 
about  here?  I  think  the  bottom  line  is 
how  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
And  I  think  the  difference  between 
the  leadership  plan  or  the  Rose 
Garden  plan  and  the  plan  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  comes  clear  on  the 
bottom  line.  One.  the  Rose  Garden 
leadership  plan,  reduces  the  deficits 
about  $89  billion.  The  other  one.  the 
Chiles  alternative,  reduces  the  deficits 
$150  billion.  If  Senators  arc  searching 
for  the  best  reason  on  which  to  base 
their  vote.  I  think  they  better  look  at 
the  bottom  line.  Mr.  President.  Do  you 
want  to  vote  for  something  that  will 
reduce  the  deficits  $89  billion  and  that 
is  all?  Then  vote  against  the  Chiles 
plan,  because  it  goes  further  than 
that.  It  reduces  the  deficits  $150  bil- 
lion. 

Do  you  want  to  vote  for  a  plan  that 
has  deficits  going  from  $180  billion  to 
$204  billion  in  1987.  growing  every 
year?  Then  vote  against  the  Chiles 
plan,  because  it  has  deficits  going  the 
other  way.  It  has  deficits  actually  de- 
clining to  $168  billion.  That  kind  of 
comparison  gives  you  a  good  guideline 
to  make  up  your  mind. 

If  you  want  to  vote  for  a  7-percent 
defense  number,  vote  against  the 
Chiles  plan,  because  it  contends  that 
defense  is  too  high  at  7  percent.  It 
says  4-percent  real  growth  on  top  of 
inflation,  on  top  of  the  growth  we 
have  already  had.  is  sufficient. 

The  domestic  discretionary  numbers 
come  out  about  equal.  They  are  a 
wash.  You  can  decide  if  you  want  to 
have  a  total  freeze,  if  you  think  a  total 
freeze  is  realistic.  If  you  think  you  can 
freeze  all  the  domestic  accounts  1 
year,  then  vote  against  the  Chiles 
plan.  If  you  think  the  Appropriation 
Committees  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
do  that,  and  are  not  going  to  freeze 
veterans  disability  payments,  are  not 
going  to  freeze  WIC  and  childhood  nu- 
trition programs,  but  that  we  should 


still  impose  the  same  restraint,  then 
you  might  want  to  look  at  the  Chiles 
plan.  What  we  have  determined  is  that 
it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  you  are 
going  to  freeze  everything  in  1  year. 
So  over  3  years  my  plan  makes  the  re- 
straint. It  comes  up  with  the  same 
amount  of  dollars,  but  does  it  over  a  3- 
year  timespan. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  those  are 
some  of  the  basic  differences  between 
the  plans. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  first  say  to  my  friend  from 
Florida— I  think  he  already  knows  this 
without  my  saying  it  here  in  the 
Record  publicly— that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him.  I  did  not 
intend,  in  anything  I  said,  to  cast  as- 
persions on  his  fiscal  policy  or  his  ap- 
proach to  what  is  best,  nor  did  I  inten- 
tionally misstate  anything. 

Let  me  summarize  the  choice  as  I  see 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  simple  proposi- 
tion. The  Senator  is  correct  that  if  the 
entire  package,  as  he  suggested, 
became  law  and  if  the  economic  as- 
sumptions were  as  he  sugge.sts  during 
the  next  3  years,  the  deficits  would  de- 
cline as  he  has  indicated. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  obvious  that 
there  are  only  two  policies  that  go 
beyond  the  leadership  amendment  to 
achieve  this  result  larger  defense  cuts 
and  bigger  tax  increases.  And  I  do  not 
raise  this  issue  because  I  am  trying  to 
detract  from  the  Senator's  plan  nor 
would  I  say  that  under  no  circum- 
stance, at  no  time,  should  we  ever  look 
at  anything  like  this.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  summarize  the  difference. 
The  difference,  in  es.sence,  is  cutting 
defense  more  than  the  leadership  plan 
and  increasing  taxes  substantially 
more  than  the  $48  billion  already  as 
contained  in  the  leadership  plan. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  language  pertaining  to  the  caps 
was  intended  to  be  understandable, 
and  enforceable  and  was  also  intended 
to  make  sure  that  the  appropriated 
levels  for  defense  and  for  nondefense 
were  clean  and  separable.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  domestic  appropriated  accounts 
have  not  done  their  share,  but  rather 
to  try  to  put  a  package  together  that 
was  clearly  balanced.  Even  with  this 
language,  we  still  have  deficits  that 
are  too  large.  This  language  assures 
that  the  package  shares  the  burden:  a 
third  taxes  and  about  a  third  defense 
and  about  a  third  of  all  of  the  other 
programs  of  Government. 

There  is  not  much  debate  here  in 
this  body  that  we  could  get  more  out 
of  entitlements  this  year.  If  that  is  not 
a  possibility,  then  you  have  to  reduce 
other  nondefense  Government  pro 
grams.  The  cap  language  in  the  leader- 
ship amendment  is  an  attempt  to  do 
just  that,  to  get  just  a  little  bit  more 
out  of  the  nondefense  appropriated  ac- 
counts—about $13  billion  over  3  years. 


That  seems  realistic  to  this  Senator. 
Even  the  plan  that  the  good  Senator 
from  Florida  proposes  does  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  entitlements  beyond 
the  levels  in  the  leadership  package. 
This  is  why  the  cap  language,  essen- 
tially freezing  the  level  of  appropri- 
ated programs,  is  when  you  take  the 
entitlement  savings  and  the  cap  on 
nondefense  appropriated  programs  to- 
gether, you  get  about  one-third  of  the 
.savings  in  the  total  package.  Then  the 
other  part  of  the  cap  language 
achieves  the  savings  in  the  appropri- 
ated defense  programs.  And  this  is  an- 
other third  of  the  savings. 

That  is  the  reasoning  behind  the 
caps.  That  is  why  they  are  important 
because  the  symmetry  is  based  both 
on  size  and  on  certainty.  Entitlements 
that  are  changed  save  money  over  the 
years.  The  cap,  if  enforced  each  year, 
will  also  save  money  over  several 
years,  and  we  will  not  have  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  outyears  that  is  normally 
attendant  to  appropriated  accounts. 

Having  said  that.  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  talk  about  what  the  deficit 
might  look  like  in  1987.  Frankly,  it  is 
pretty  tough  to  .say.  I  do  not  want  to 
imply  that  things  are  rosy.  No.  Only 
that  it  is  just  pretty  tough  to  predict 
what  the  1987  and  1988  deficits  are 
going  to  be. 

Frankly,  had  there  been  more  time 
to  have  the  Budget  Committee  consid- 
er the  current  economic  situation.  I 
think  we  would  have  voted  to  change 
the  economic  assumptions  significant- 
ly—not because  the  early  CBO  and 
OMB  ones  are  wrong,  but  because  we 
now  have  better  information.  The  eco- 
nomic assumptions  that  yield  a  deficit 
trend  line  going  up  instead  of  down 
after  the  leadership  package  is  adopt- 
ed, are  based  on  economic  information 
that  is  3'.!  to  4  months  out  of  date. 

I  refer  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
the  views  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  put  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  1985. 
They  are  not  directly  relevant  to  this 
bill  because  the  resolution  will  follow 
this  bill.  However,  on  pages  117,  118, 
119,  and  120  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  report.  Calendar  No.  779,  is 
a  discussion  of  this  Senator's  views  on 
the  economy  and  the  effects  that  this 
changed  economic  outlook  would  have 
on  the  budget.  This  discussion  in  no 
way  reflects  committee  decision,  but 
just  what  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  now  speaking  to  the 
Senate,  would  have  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  do  by  way  of  changing  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  If  these  alterna- 
tive economics  had  been  used  to  esti- 
mate the  budget  effects  at  the  leader- 
ship amendment  this  deficit  in  the 
leadership  package  including  the  in- 
terest savings  is  on  a  trend  line  down- 
ward. 

The  deficit  in  the  leadership  plan 
would  decline  to  about  $164  billion  in 
the  year  1987. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
117,  118,  119,  and  120  and  the  tables 
that  are  spread  thereon  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Chairman  Pete  V. 

DOMENICI 

I  support  the  Committee's  recommended 
budget  resolution  as  a  pragmatic  and  reas- 
suring first  step  toward  attacking  looming 
Federal  deficits.  The  Committee's  ability  to 
report  a  budget  resolution  with  a  deficit 
downpayment  of  $144  billion  during  the 
fiscal  year  1984-87  period  is  a  responsible 
act.  It  is  even  more  courageous  given  this  is 
an  election  year. 

In  retrospect,  the  budget  resolutions  of 
the  past  3  years  were  developed  using  op- 
timistic economic  assumptions.  This  yeai, 
the  reverse  seems  true.  The  underlying  eco- 
nomic assumptions  used  to  develop  the 
budget  are  too  pessimistic  in  my  view.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  administration's  new- 
economic  forecast  released  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Committee's  markup,  and  other 
recent  economic  indicators  reflecting  in- 
creased economic  growth  and  lower  unem- 
ployment. 

If  the  Committee  had  up-dated  the  eco- 
nomic forecast  upon  which  it  based  its  num- 
bers for  the  reality  of  higher  growth  and 
lower  unemployment,  the  deficits  remaining 
after  the  Committee's  deficit  reduction  ef- 
forts would  be:  $183.1  billion  in  FY  1984. 
$166.2  billion  in  FY  1985.  $163.0  billion  in 
FY  1986.  and  $164.0  billion  in  FY  1987.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  set  of  numbers  more  ac- 
curately reflects  reality  and  that  either 
during  Senate  floor  action  or  during  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
appropriate  update  for  economic  reality 
should  take  place.  The  following  table  1 
shows  Senate  Budget  Committee  staff  cal- 
culations of  a  more  realistic  economic  fore- 
cast and  compares  it  to  the  CBO's  January 
estimates.  Table  2  shows  an  alternative 
baseline  deficit  using  the  more  current  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Table  3  shows  the  defi- 
cit numbers  resulting  from  these  economic 
assumptions  and  the  interest  rale  reduc- 
tions resulting  from  the  resolution's  budget 
rccommendat  ions. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  must  make 
budget  recommendations  this  year  recogniz- 
ing three  important  facts:  (1)  that  any 
budget  must  be  one  that  Congress  will  en- 
force and  implement:  <2)  that  much  of  the 
action  that  Congress  will  take  to  reduce 
deficits  is  underway  in  the  House  and 
Senate:  and  (3)  that  more  fundamental 
changes  may  have  to  occur  during  the  rest 
of  the  1980s  in  the  spending  and  revenue 
policies  of  the  Nation.  Each  of  these  three 
factors  deserve  further  amplification. 

First.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  problem 
of  passing  a  budget  resolution  that  simply  is 
out  of  touch  with  congressional  intent.  The 
Committee's  FY  1984  budget  recommenda- 
tions were  eventually  rejected  by  the  Senate 
and  replaced  with  a  budget  recommendation 
that  proved  unrealistic  and  unenforceable. 
Indeed,  even  with  action  now  underway  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions and  spending  and  tax  policies 
contained  in  that  budget  will  not  be  met. 
Such  lack  of  realism  in  the  budget  this  year, 
I  believe,  would  corrode  the  budget  process. 
So.  above  all,  the  Committee's  recommend- 
ed budget  attempts  to  be  pragmatic  and  re- 
alistic. The  recommendations  are  not  per- 
fect, but  they  are  good. 


Second,  the  Committee's  deliberations 
were  conducted  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  major  revenue-raising  meas- 
ure, its  own  budget  recommendations,  and  a 
reconciliation  instruction  on  spending.  In 
addition,  the  full  Senate  began  consider- 
ation of  a  revenue-raising  measure  that 
almost  exactly  parallels  the  Committees 
recommendations,  after  rejecting  by  large 
margins  efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of 
new  revenues. 

Third.  I  believe  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  reforming  the  tax  and  spending 
policies  of  the  Nation.  A  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  also  strong- 
ly believe  that  even  larger  deficit-reduction 
actions  must  be  taken  by  Congress  soon. 
Many  of  the  members  wanted  such  action 
this  year,  but  recognized  that  such  action 
seems  unlikely  given  congressional  activity 
to  date.  I  fully  believe  that  further  deficit- 
reduction  measures  must  be  part  of  any  con- 
gressional agenda  starting  early  next  year. 


TABLE  1  -COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
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-BUDGET  EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMIC 
ASSUMPTIONS 
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Focal  year- 


President's  wish  list,  v^hich  is  what  he 
would  like  to  have.  So  that  third  leg  is 
a  wish.  If  you  want  to  sit  on  a  wish, 
that  is  fine  with  me.  Then  you  can  try 
to  construct  a  complete  stool  out  of  a 
wish.  But  when  you  are  talking  about 


to  vote  on  the  garden  plan.  Just  when 
we  are  worried  about  whether  interest 
rates  will  climb,  we  find  they  are  al- 
ready several  steps  up  the  ladder. 

What    the    Members    of    this    body 
have  to  concern  themselves  about  in 
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compared  to  $26  billion  in  the  leader- 
ship plan. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  in  an  econo- 
my approaching  $3.6  trillion  this  is  a 
meaningful  difference.  This  economy 
grew  8.3  percent  in  real  terms  in  the 
last  quarter.  We  have  just  experienced 


Frankly,  I  do  not  think  either  cause 
is  a  just  cause.  Therefore,  I  will  choose 
not  to  vote  for  this  when  it  come  to  a 
vote  shortly  in  about  2  minutes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  huge  Fed- 
eral  Government    budget   deficits— by 


Increase  revenues  by  $81  billion  over 
the  next  3  years  instead  of  the  $48  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  administration. 

Provide  for  a  fairer  tax  system  by 
deferring  indexing  of  income  taxes  for 
2  years,  while  preserving  inflation  ad- 
justments for  the  individual  personal 
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TABLE  3  -FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  USING  ALTERNATIVE 
ECONOMIC  FORECAST 
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I  Reflects  President's  delense  request,  alteniatrve  economic  torecast.  and 
related  letWucal  re«timates 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  and  friend 
from  New  Mexico  for  being  solicitous 
about  my  concern  for  the  plan.  He  is 
right.  We  are  very  good  friends.  We 
will  fight  a  lot  here  today.  But  we 
always  remind  each  other  of  our 
friendship,  and  never  forget  it.  I  think 
highly  of  him  and  the  work  that  he 
has  done  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  hestitate  to  make  any  remarks 
against  his  plan.  He  has,  afterall.  just 
had  a  birthday.  I  know  that  is  going  to 
make  him  not  older,  but  wiser,  and  I 
trust  it  will  help  him  see  the  light.  But 
having  said  that.  I  do  have  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I  listened  to  the  symmetry  argument 
of  one-third,  one-third,  one-third.  It  is 
interesting  because  I  think  it  brings  to 
mind  the  symmetry  of  a  three-legged 
stool.  The  distinguished  President  is 
aware  that  milk  stools  often  had  three 
legs,  and  those  legs  gave  a  person  a 
certain  amount  of  balance. 

But  I  hope  nobody  tries  to  do  the 
milking  from  the  stool  in  the  leader- 
ship plan.  I  think  they  would  find 
that,  unless  they  sit  forward,  they 
might  have  a  problem  because  there 
are  only  two  legs  on  that  particular 
stool,  not  three.  One  leg  comes  from 
raising  some  revenue,  and  they  do 
that.  Another  leg  comes  from  making 
some  cuts  in  the  domestic  spending 
program,  and  they  do  that.  The  third 
leg  of  that  stool  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
fense. That,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  imagi- 
nary leg. 

If  you  look  at  what  this  Appropria- 
tions Committee— maligned  to  some 
extent  by  binding  caps  in  the  leader- 
ship plan— did  last  year  on  defense, 
you  will  see  they  allowed  it  to  grow  3.5 
percent.  If  you  look  at  what  the 
Budget  Committee  did  which  was  5 
percent,  that  is  the  baseline  that  we 
use  in  every  other  program.  But  in  de- 
fense the  leadership  decided  to  use  the 


President's  wish  list,  which  is  what  he 
would  like  to  have.  So  that  third  leg  is 
a  wish.  If  you  want  to  sit  on  a  wish, 
that  is  fine  with  me.  Then  you  can  try 
to  construct  a  complete  stool  out  of  a 
wish.  But  when  you  are  talking  about 
the  budget,  wishes  are  not  enough. 

Mr.  President,  neither  of  the  pend- 
ing plans  reduces  the  deficits  enough. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  they 
do.  I  do  not  say  getting  our  deficits 
down  to  $168  billion  in  1987  is  enough. 
It  is  not.  It  is  hard  work.  It  is  terrible. 
The  only  thing  that  is  worse  is  deficits 
of  $204  billion,  and  the  direction  in 
which  those  deficits  are  going.  They 
are  going  higher,  rather  than  lower 
under  the  leadership  plan.  If  you 
change  the  economics,  if  the  leader- 
ship plan  gets  a  little  better,  and  ours 
gets  better  still,  we  would  be  getting 
the  deficits  down  more.  If  you  want  to 
compare  the  plans  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  deficits  do  not  matter. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
talked  about  why  we  needed  to  make 
this  down  payment,  and  why  we 
needed  to  do  something  this  year.  We 
said  the  reason  we  need  to  do  it  this 
year  is  because  we  are  afraid,  if  we  do 
not  do  it,  interest  rates  would  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  anymore  about  whether  interest 
rates  are  going  up.  They  have  already 
gone  up.  If  you  look  at  the  business 
and  finance  section  of  today's  paper. 
Treasury  bills  have  risen  for  the 
second  week  in  a  row.  The  next  thing 
you  will  see  is  the  VA  raising  the  loan 
limit  ceiling  to  13.5  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  VA  is  controlled  by  this  ad- 
ministration. They  do  not  have  to 
rai.se  that  rate  unless  they  decide  it  is 
necessary.  Mr.  President,  they  knew 
they  had  to  raise  that  rate. 

We  are  talking  about  guaranteeing 
Federal  rates.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment guarantees  that  mortgage.  Yet. 
it  has  gone  up  to  13.5  percent.  What  is 
the  long-term  loan  rate?  We  have  a 
figure  on  that,  or  the  fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest; 14.11  percent,  Mr.  President,  up 
from  13.8  in  the  last  6  months.  Within 
6  months  we  have  gone  from  13.8  to 
14.11  How  long  can  the  housing  indus- 
try go  on?  Mr.  President,  there  is  your 
new  economic  forecast.  It  is  better  evi- 
dence than  the  predictions  of  any  eco- 
nomic. The  market  is  saying  it  is 
fiightened  by  the  evidence. 

Look  a  little  further  in  today's 
paper,  and  you  find  this:  "Trade  Defi- 
cit Hits  a  Record  $25.8  Billion  in  One 
Quarter.  " 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  now  gone 
over  $100  billion  a  year  in  trade  defi- 
cits. Why?  Because  our  interest  rates 
are  so  high.  We  have  priced  ourselves 
out  of  the  international  market.  It 
means  a  30-percent  premium  for  some- 
one trying  to  buy  American  goods.  Mr. 
President,  to  top  that  off,  the  prime 
interest  rate  went  from  12  to  12.5  per- 
cent. This  is  all  today.  All  that  hap- 
pened just  when  we  are  getting  ready 


to  vote  on  the  garden  plan.  Just  when 
we  are  worried  about  whether  interest 
rates  will  climb,  we  find  they  are  al- 
ready several  steps  up  the  ladder. 

What  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  to  concern  themselves  about  in 
around  10  minutes  is  whether  they 
want  to  vote  for  deficits  that  are  caus- 
ing these  rates  to  go  up.  Henry  Kauf- 
man said  interest  rates  are  going  to  go 
up  appreciably  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  market  fell  off  11  points  after  his 
statement.  This  already  happened. 

Henry  Kaufman  usually  forecasts 
something  in  the  future.  What  he 
ended  up  doing  was  telling  us  today's 
headlines. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  way  what  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  shortly  is  how 
well  we  can  read  the  paper.  Do  we 
want  to  break  off  this  recovery,  or  will 
we  make  a  statement  about  the  rose 
garden  plan?  It  has  been  described  by 
some  economists  as  chicken  feed.  Are 
we  going  to  have  a  little  more  chicken 
feed?  Or  are  we  going  to  do  .something 
more  effective  about  these  deficits. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
raised  an  issue  here  that  I  will  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  talk  about. 

He  says  interest  rates  have  been 
going  up  and  they  went  up  a  little  bit 
again  today.  I  guess  by  implication  he 
is  saying  if  we  pass  the  Chiles  plan 
they  will  stop  going  up,  but  if  we  pass 
the  leadership  plan  they  will  keep 
going  up. 

Frankly,  in  all  honesty,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  knows  that.  I  have 
been  through  this  so  many  times  I  just 
do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

Let  me  give  you  a  number.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  by  $33  billion  in  1985— 
$33  billion  in  1985— instead  of  reducing 
it  by  $26  billion  in  1985,  if  you  believe 
that  such  a  small  difference  is  going  to 
cause  dramatic  change  and  alleviate 
the  interest  problem  we  face,  then 
vote  for  that  plan. 

This  is  not  the  total  picture  because 
the  Senator  will  say.  "Well,  what 
about  1987?  " 

I  remind  everyone  here  that  the 
principal  plans  that  have  been  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  date  are 
a  response  to  the  leading  economists 
of  the  country  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman,  and  the  others  who 
have  said  that  what  we  need  is  very 
large  budget  savings  in  the  first  year. 
Several  of  these  plans  have  almost 
twice  the  fiscal  year  1985  savings  as 
the  leadership  plan  and.  yet.  they 
were  soundly  defeated. 

By  comparison  we  have  very,  very 
insignificant  difference  between  $33 
billion  in  savings  in  the  Chiles  plan 


compared  to  $26  billion  in  the  leader- 
ship plan. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  in  an  econo- 
my approaching  $3.6  trillion  this  is  a 
meaningful  difference.  This  economy 
grew  8.3  percent  in  real  terms  in  the 
last  quarter.  We  have  just  experienced 
a  quarter  with  one  of  the  highest 
number  of  housing  starts  in  any  quar- 
ter in  the  last  decade.  Inflation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  going  through  the  roof, 
but  it  has  not  even  broken  the  5-per- 
cent mark  of  late.  I  just  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  fix  the  interest  rate 
problem  with  $7  billion  extra  deficit 
cut  in  1985. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  might  say, 
"Look  out  there  in  1987.  The  leader- 
ship plan  is  $66  billion  and  the  plan  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  $100  bil- 
lion. That  is  pretty  good." 

Most  of  it  is  indexing  on  the  Tax 
Code.  I  really  do  not  believe  elimina- 
tion of  indexing  is  going  to  fix  the  in- 
terest rate  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  is  eliminat- 
ing the  only  insurance  that  the  aver- 
age American  has  against  higher  taxes 
really  going  to  solve  the  problem?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Defense?  Defense  is  part  of  it.  I 
submit  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
word  on  that.  We  will  try  to  establish 
our  budget  position  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  S^nate  and  then  again  in  the 
next  5  or  6  months. 

But,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
going  to  have  that  much  impact  on 
the  financial  marketplace.  In  fact,  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
those  who  control  the  money  supply 
in  this  country  really  know  what  kind 
of  a  budget  package  will  have  an 
effect.  Frankly,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  risk  that  a  $150  billion  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  is  doable  and 
achievable  is  far  preferable  to  a  larger 
package  which  cannot  be  enacted  into 
law. 

I  will  say  more  on  that  subject  as  we 
move  through  the  debate  on  the  lead- 
ership package. 

For  now,  let  me  close  by  by  saying 
what  I  said  a  while  ago. 

If  the  Senate  feels  comfortable  in 
getting  rid  of  80  percent  of  benefits  of 
tax  indexing,  if  my  colleagues  really 
feel  that  is  really  going  to  help  the 
economy  solve  the  problems  that  are 
discussed  here,  in  spite  of  this  buoyant 
and  growing  economy  then  vote  to  get 
rid  of  indexing. 

If  you  want  to  get  all  the  rest  of  the 
money  you  are  attempting  to  save  out 
of  the  defense  of  the  country,  then 
vote  for  this  plan  and  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget  yet  further.  I  assume  you 
would  do  that  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
that  you  think  defense  is  spending  too 
much  or  that  you  think  that  further 
reduction  will  have  some  kind  of  a 
noble,  dramatic  effect  on  interest  rates 
and  thus  keep  the  American  economy 
going. 


Frankly,  I  do  not  think  either  cause 
is  a  just  cause.  Therefore,  I  will  choose 
not  to  vote  for  this  when  it  come  to  a 
vote  shortly  in  about  2  minutes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  huge  Fed- 
eral Government  budget  deficits— by 
far  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation— pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all 
Americans. 

It  is  essential  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress act  to  reduce  significantly  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficits,  and  to  get 
our  fiscal  policy  on  a  path  leading  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  was  seriously  concerned  in  1979 
and  1980  when  the  budget  deficits  rose 
to  a  level  of  $60  billion.  But  the 
budget  deficits  now  of  nearly  $200  bil- 
lion, and  increasing  as  far  into  the 
future  as  economists  can  see,  are  noth- 
ing short  of  alarming. 

In  my  view  these  burgeoning  deficits 
are  the  direct  and  predictable  result  of 
faulty  economic  policies  followed 
during  the  past  3  years.  In  keeping 
with  administration  policies,  military 
spending  has  been  vastly  increased, 
while  Government  revenues  have  been 
slashed  by  excessive  tax  cuts  that  have 
benefited  primarily  the  well  off.  The 
combination  of  the  defense  spending 
increases  and  the  tax  cuts  has  more 
than  offset  the  very  significant  cuts 
that  have  been  made  in  nondefense 
Federal  Government  spending,  result- 
ing in  growing  deficits. 

We  must  reduce  the  deficits  as 
quickly  and  as  effectively  as  possible. 
In  reducing  the  deficits,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  policy  mistakes  that  have 
produced  the  deficits.  In  my  view,  to 
reduce  deficits  we  must- 
Slow  significantly  the  runaway  in- 
creases in  defense  spending; 

Begin  to  restore  some  of  the  revenue 
lost  through  excessive  tax  cuts; 

Restrain  nondefense  spending,  but 
avoid  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  pro- 
grams that  already  have  suffered  deep 
reductions; 

Reduce  extravagantly  expensive  ag- 
riculture support  programs;  and 

In  restoring  revenues,  try  to  improve 
the  fairness  of  our  tax  system. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Chiles-Democratic  Caucus 
deficit-reduction  proposal.  This  pro- 
posal will: 

Reduce  the  deficits  by  $150  billion 
over  3  years,  instead  of  the  $89  billion 
reduction  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Provide  for  4-percent  real  growth  in 
defense  spending,  instead  of  the  7-per- 
cent increase  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Allow  an  inflation-adjustment  in- 
crease in  nondefense  spending  in  each 
of  the  next  3  years,  instead  of  allowing 
zero  growth  in  1985  as  proposed  by  the 
administration. 


Increase  revenues  by  $81  billion  over 
the  next  3  years  instead  of  the  $48  bil- 
lion proposed  by  the  administration. 

Provide  for  a  fairer  tax  system  by 
deferring  indexing  of  income  taxes  for 
2  years,  while  preserving  inflation  ad- 
justments for  the  individual  personal 
exemption  and  for  the  zero  bracket 
amount. 

In  my  view,  this  proposal  makes  a 
bigger,  and  fairer,  reduction  in  the 
deficit  than  would  the  administration 
proposal  and  for  that  reason  I  support 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  this  week 
has  also  considered  other  deficit-re- 
duction proposals,  including  the  pro- 
posal to  simply  freeze  all  spending  at 
the  1984  levels  for  1  year.  Although 
that  proposal  was  appealing  in  its  sim- 
plicity, I  voted  against  it  because  of 
two  basic  and  serious  flaws. 

The  freeze  plan  would  have  unfairly 
penalized  social  security  recipients  by 
eliminating  their  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment (COLA)  scheduled  for  January  1, 
1985.  Only  last  year  we  restructured 
that  social  security  program  to  make  it 
solvent  and  self-supporting. 

Cutting  social  security  benefits  now 
does  nothing  to  cut  the  real  budget 
deficit— it  merely  increases  the  surplus 
in  the  social  security  trust  fund,  and 
hides  the  real  deficit  in  other  Govern- 
ment accounts.  And  it  is  unfair. 

In  addition,  the  freeze  proposal  did 
nothing  significant  to  restore  Federal 
Government  revenues,  and  that  must 
be  a  major  part  of  any  fair  and  effec- 
tive deficit-reduction  proposal.  In 
short,  the  freeze  would  have  frozen  in 
place  many  of  the  inequities  that  exist 
in  our  fiscal  and  spending  policies. 

With  .some  reluctance.  I  also  voted 
against  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollincs,  primarily 
because  it,  too,  would  have  eliminated 
the  social  security  COLA  through  a  1- 
year  freeze. 

The  amendment  before  us— the 
Chiles-Democratic  Caucus  proposal— is 
the  most  effective  and  fairest  deficit 
reduction  proposal  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

It  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $150  bil- 
lion over  3  years,  slow  the  increase  in 
military  spending,  avoid  additional 
punishing  reductions  in  essential  non- 
defense  spending,  and  preserve  the 
rightful  benefits  of  retirees. 

Reducing  the  awesome  Federal  defi- 
cits is  essential.  Doing  it  the  right  way 
is  important.  I  believe  this  amendment 
provides  the  most  effective,  and  the 
fairest,  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  description  of  the 
Chiles  deficit-reduction  plan.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tabular 
material  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  tax-indexing  adjustment  included 
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in    that    plan    also    appear    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  Alternative 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  White  House 
plan,  the  Democratic  alternative  looks  at 
the  budget  to  see  what  is  really  there,  and 
determines  it  will  simply  have  to  be  less. 

It  begins  with  an  accurate  financial  state- 
ment, the  estimates  of  CBO.  Like  anyone 
who's  ever  sat  down  to  balance  a  check 
book,  we  know  you've  got  to  use  official 
numbers.  If  you  don't,  if  you  use  your  own 
wishful-thinking  numbers,  you  can  fool 
yourself  into  thinking  you're  better  off  than 
you  really  are. 

This  plan  levels  with  the  Nation  about 
what  must  be  done  about  the  deficits. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  the  plan,  accord- 
ing to  CBO  estimates,  will  actually  cut  the 
deficit  by  a  true  $150  billion  as  oppo.sed  to 
the  net  $89  billion  CBO  says  is  the  best  to 
be  expected  from  the  White  House  plan.  In 
fact,  using  accounting  of  the  White  House, 
the  Democratic  plan  would  slice  the  deficit 
by  $200  billion. 

Under  the  Democratic  plan,  the  deficits 
would  declme  to  $174  billion  in  1985,  and  to 
$169  billion  by  1987.  As  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  deficit  would  de- 
cline from  5.2  percent  of  GNP  to  3.6  per- 
cent. Those  figures  are  still  too  high.  But 


they  are  real  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
not  steps  backward  prescribed  under  the 
White  House  package. 

The  Democratic  defense  plan  permits  a  4 
percent  real  growth  per  year.  That  amounts 
to  a  $27  billion  increase  over  the  1984  appro- 
priations level.  It  will  protect  combat  readi- 
ness accounts  and  require  savings  on  weap- 
ons procurement.  This  is  a  far  more  sensible 
approach,  and  just  the  reverse  of  the  White 
House  plan.  The  average  real  growth  for  de- 
fense spending  could  amount  to  6.8  percent 
a  year,  measured  from  1981  through  1987. 

The  Democratic  plan  allows  partial  infla- 
tion adjustment  in  each  year  from  domestic 
discretionary  appropriations.  It  also  pro- 
tects programs  like  WIC.  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  and  job  training  where  a  flat 
freeze  would  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
served,  while  protecting  actual  program  op- 
erations where  a  freeze  would  mean  cutting 
the  number  of  people  required  to  provide 
the  services  in  programs  like  veteran  hospi- 
tals, law  enforcement  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

It  would  require  some  restraint  in  lower 
priority  programs  to  live  within  the  aggre- 
gate appropriations  cap.  Yet  the  three-year 
total  outlay  .savings  is  roughly  the  same  as 
provided  in  the  White  Hou.se  package.  If 
.some  programs  can  be  reduced  from  current 
levels,  even  more  than  the  $2.7  billion  we 
add  would  be  available  to  cover  increases  for 
essential  programs  if  that  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

CHILES  ALTERNATIVE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PLAN 

[In  Dillions  ot  dolUfS) 


On  revenues,  the  Democratic  plan  would 
cut  spending  $119  billion  to  raise  $81  billion 
in  revenues.  That's  about  $3  in  spending  for 
every  $2  in  revenues.  The  Democratic  plan 
would  leave  the  tax  burden  as  a  percent  of 
income  well  below  the  level  the  President 
said  was  acceptable  last  year  when  he  set  it 
at  20.3  percent  of  GNP.  tJnder  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  the  level  would  be  19.4  percent. 
It  would  delay  indexing  for  two  years,  while 
protecting  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies from  a  higher  tax  burden. 

In  summary,  the  Democratic  plan  is  based 
on  the  kind  of  realistic  estimates  designed 
to  win  credibility  m  the  financial  markets. 
Under  the  Democratic  plan,  the  deficits  ac- 
tually fall,  rather  than  measurably  rise 
after  the  fashion  of  the  White  House  plan. 

The  Democratic  plan  makes  some  clear 
policy  changes  on  military  spending,  it 
would  require  some  procurement  decisions. 
But  if  those  decisions  are  not  made— and 
the  White  House  plan  makes  none  of 
them— the  General  Accounting  Office  tells 
us  we  would  have  to  increase  spending  by  31 
percent  to  pay  the  real  bill  implicit  in  the 
current  buildup. 

On  revenues,  delaying  indexing  will  make 
it  very  clear  that  Congress  is  serious  enough 
and  determined  enough  to  cut  the  deficit  in 
a  way  that  would  win  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  markets  and  on  domestic  programs 
the  Democratic  plan  makes  no  promises 
that  cannot  be  kept.  There  is  no  sleight  of 
hand  here.  Rather  it  would  protect  the 
needy,  and  pay  for  that  protection. 
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Explanation  of  Partial  Delay  of  Indexing 
Proposal  in  the  Chiles  Alternative  Def- 
icit Reduction  Plan 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
provided  for  the  indexing  of  income  brack- 
ets, including  the  zero  bracket  amount,  and 
the  personal  exemptions.  Current  tax  law- 
allows  each  individual  taxpayer  a  flat  de- 
duction amount  called  the  zero-bracket 
amount  (ZBA).  This  amount  replaces  the 
■standard  deduction  ",  for  each  taxpayer 
status,  which  was  in  effect  up  to  1976.  It  is 


the  maximum  deduction  allowable  for  tax- 
payers who  do  not  itemize  deductions,  and  is 
built  into  the  tax  rate  schedules  issued  to 
the  public  by  the  IRS. 

The  personal  exemption  is  the  amount  de- 
ducted from  adjusted  gross  income,  for  each 
dependent.  This  amount  is  $100  per  depend- 
ent, and  is  deductible  whether  or  not  one 
itemizes  deductions. 

For  low  income  persons  who  do  not  item- 
ize deductions  the  sum  of  the  zero-bracket 
amount  and  the  allowable  personal  exemp- 
tions determine  the  maximum  amount  of 
income  for  which  there  is  zero  tax  liability. 

For  example,  the  ZBA  is  $2,300  for  a 
single  return  and  $3,400  for  a  .ioint  return.  A 
single  individual  under  age  65  can  have 
income  of  $3,300  ($2,300  plus  $1,000)  with- 
out paying  taxes  while  a  family  of  four  can 
have  income  of  $7,400  ($3,400  plus  $4,000) 
without  paying  taxes. 

The  current  proposal  guarantees  that 
these  individuals  will  continue  to  pay  no 
taxes  as  long  as  their  income  grows  by  less 
than  the  inflation  adjustment  allowed 
under  indexing.  The  current  proposal  delays 
indexing  for  two  years  on  all  income  tax 
brackets  except  for  the  zero-bracket 
amount,  and  retains  indexing  of  personal 
exemption. 

All  taxpayers  benefit  from  indexing  of  the 
zero-bracket  amount  and  the  personal  ex- 
emption. But  95  percent  of  the  benefit  from 
indexing  of  zero-bracket  amoimt  is  received 
by  income  groups  below  $40,000.  For  those 
with  itemized  deductions,  indexing  the  ZBA 
reduces  effective  tax  rates  at  any  given 
income  level  by  shifting  tax  brackets 
upward. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  in  .support  of  the  Chile.s  budget 
alternative,  not  because  I  agree  with 
every  element  in  it,  but  because  it  is 
clearly  better  than  the  budget  plan 
put  forth  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship with  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. First  and  foremost,  the  Chiles 
plan  will  result  in  a  deficit  that  is  $30 
billion  lower  in  fiscal  year  1987  than 
the  Republican  leadership  plan.  But 
beyond  mere  numbers  is  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  leadership  plan  will 
result  in  a  deficit  which  is  larger  in 
fiscal    year    1987   than   the   deficit   in 


1985.  So,  although  the  Chiles  plan 
may  not  make  enough  progress  in  defi- 
cit reduction,  it  does  make  some 
progress.  It  does  offer  some  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reverse  the  rising 
tide  in  interest  rates  and  prevent  the 
economic  recovery  from  stalling  out. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Chiles  plan 
contains  a  2-year  partial  delay  in  in- 
dexing the  Tax  Code.  Although  it 
would  allow  indexing  of  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  zero  bracket 
amount  to  go  into  effect  on  schedule, 
the  Chiles  plan  would  defer  the  index- 
ing of  the  tax  brackets  for  2  years. 
This  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  in 
light  of  my  belief  that  indexing  repre- 
sents wise  and  honest  tax  policy.  Only 
because  the  partial  deferral  of  index- 
ing is  part  of  a  budget  reduction  pro- 
gram which  cuts  spending  as  much  as 
it  increases  revenues,  and  only  because 
the  Republican  alternative  is  a  budget 
plan  which  increases  the  deficit  and 
increases  defense  spending,  can  I  vote 
for  the  Chiles  package  with  its  partial 
indexing  provision.  The  Chiles  pack- 
age would  be  much  more  acceptable  if 
it  allowed  for  an  effective  minimum 
tax  so  that  we  would  not  have  the  sit- 
uation which  we  have  now  that  thou- 
sands of  people  are  making  hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  dollars  and  not  paying 
any  taxes.  And  tens  of  thousands  of 
profitable  corporations  pay  no  taxes 
because  of  legal  use  of  tax  loopholes 
and  tax  shelters.* 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  soap  opera  entitled  "As  the 
World  Turns."  I  am  reminded  of  that 
today  on  the  floor.  "As  the  world 
turns."  Is  it  not  strange.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  here  we  find  the  leadership 
plan,  a  plan  endorsed  by  the  majority 
party— the  Rose  Garden  plan— propos- 
ing less  deficit  reduction  while  the 
"old-spending-Democrats '  are  op- 
posed, and  want  more  deficit  reduc- 
tion? The  Democrats  are  not  supposed 
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to  be  concerned  about  the  economy, 
but  here  we  are.  fighting  for  lower 
deficits  than  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle. 

We  cannot  say  for  sure  that  either 
one  of  these  plans  would  help  keep  in- 
terest rates  from  going  up.  But  I  think 
we  understand  that  the  one  that 
makes  the  deficits  lower  certainly  has 
the  better  chance  to  restrain  interest 
rates. 

We  are  talking  about  differences  in 
the  deficits  of  between  $89  billion  on 
one  hand  and  $150  billion  on  the 
other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  each  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Ghair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  the  intent  of  this 
amendment,  deficit  reduction. 

The  prime  interest  rate  went  up  to 
12.5  percent  today.  We  should  have 
passed  this  package  2  weeks  ago.  But 
all  this  amendment  does  is  defer  in- 
dexing, raise  taxes  for  the  working 
people  in  this  country,  and  cut  defense 
spending.  There  are  not  any  other  cuts 
in  this  package,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
effort  to  further  reduce  nondefense 
spending. 

It  does  not  take  any  imagination  to 
raise  taxes  on  the  working  people  and 
cut  more  out  of  defense.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  all  these  courageous  actions. 
I  hope  we  can  defeat  all  these  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  coming  up; 
and  pass  the  leadership  package, 
whatever  we  finally  end  up  with.  We 
should  go  to  conference  and  try  to 
complete  action  by  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  which  starts  on  May  24. 

I  know  everyone  wants  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  and  they  all  have  some  pain- 
less way  to  do  it.  But  it  is  not  painless 
if  you  want  to  raise  taxes  on  the  work- 
ing people.  All  the  Chiles  amendment 
does  is  defer  indexing  for  2  years, 
giving  the  people  who  make  between 
$30,000  and  $50,000  a  big  tax  increase. 
I  do  not  really  believe  that  is  the  way 
to  reduce  deficit. 

In  my  view  we  ought  to  cut  spend- 
ing. We  do  that  to  some  extent  in  the 
leadership  package  and  so  does  this 
proposal,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
going  to  take  a  bipartisan  effort  to  get 
meaningful  spending  restraint.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Florida 
should  be  commended  for  his  willing- 
ness to  try  to  bring  something  togeth- 
er. When  it  is  all  over,  I  hope  we  are  in 


agreement.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, that  we  ought  to  act  and  act 
quickly.  I  thank  my  colleagues.  They 
have  a  tough  job  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  kind  remarks.  If  you 
look  at  the  overall  plan  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote,  it  will  reduce  spend- 
ing for  defense  and  domestic  appro- 
priations $20  billion  more  than  the 
leadership  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  historian  Livy 
wrote  a  history  about  a  Spanish  town 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Hannibal. 

He  said: 

The  crowds  had  been  gathering  outside  of 
the  town  Senate  until  it  had  become  some- 
thing like  a  general  assembly  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  leaders  of  the  Senate  left  their 
places,  collected  all  the  precious  metal  from 
the  public  buildings  and  private  houses  that 
they  could  find,  flung  it  all  into  the  fire  and 
then  they  lept  in  behind  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate,  in 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  defi- 
cit, is  not  going  to  collect  all  of  the 
precious  metal  and  jewels  of  the  city 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire.  We  will  not 
have  to  leap  in  behind  it  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  these  deficits.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  people  will 
throw  us  into  that  fire.  So  I  hope  we 
will  take  a  step  now  to  appreciably 
reduce  these  deficits  and  give  us  a 
better  chance  to  sustain  the  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  88  Leg.] 

YEAS-49 


Andrews 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bent.sen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bidcn 

Heflin 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Boren 

Huddlpston 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Chile.s 

Levin 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Long 

Tsongas 

DeConcini 

Malhias 

Weicker 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Eaglelon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-49 

Abdnor 

Cochran 

Denton 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Dole 

Baker 

DAmato 

Domenici 

Bo-schwitz 

Dan  forth 

Durenberger 

East 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Evans 

Kasten 

Specter 

Gam 

I^xalt 

Stafford 

Goldwaler 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Gorton 

Mattingly 

Symms 

Grassley 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Trible 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Wallop 

Hecht 

Percy 

Warner 

Helms 

Quayle 

Wilson 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTING-2 

Glenn  Hollmgs 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (No. 
3044)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
previous  amendment  failed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that,  consistent  with  some 
previous  negotiations,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Bradley,  is 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  but 
also  is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour,  equally  divided. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  that.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has 
no  objection  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  none. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  we  would  have  to  run  a  line  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  then 
there  will  be  no  time  agreement  but. 
in  short  order,  we  may  discuss  it  again. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3048 

(Purpose:  To  modify  certain  Medicare  provi- 
sions, and  to  adjust  the  appropriations 
caps) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
lev)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3048. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following: 

PART  B  PREMIUM 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  901  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  such  section  901  shall  not  become 
effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
section  901  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Section  1839(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(e)(1)  Notwithsla,nding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  monthly  premium  for 
each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part  for 
each  month  after  December  1983  and  prior 
to  January  1987  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for 
enrollees  age  65  and  over,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  applicable  to 
such  month. 

■•(2)  Any  increases  in  premium  amounts 
taking  effect  prior  to  January  1987  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  determining  in- 
creases thereafter  under  subsection  (a)(3).  ". 

(c)  Section  1839  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sub.section: 

••(f)(1)  If  no  cost-of-living  increase  be- 
comes effective  under  .section  215(i)  in  De- 
cember of  any  year,  the  monthly  premium 
of  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
for  the  succeeding  year  shall  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
same  as  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
subsection  (b))  of  the  individual  for  such 
December. 

•■(2)  If  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
monthly  premiums  for  a  year,  if  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
section  202  or  223  for  November  and  for  De- 
cember in  that  preceding  year,  and  if  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  December  and 
for  the  following  January  is  deducted  from 
those  benefits  under  .section  1840(a)(1),  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  individual  for 
that  January  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
11  months  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  shall  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
greater  of— 

•■(A)  the  monthly  premium  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (e)  for  that 
January  reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any) 
necessary  to  make  the  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202  or  223  for  the  January 
after  the  deduction  of  the  monthly  premi- 
um (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for  that 
January  at  least  equal  to  the  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  for  the  preced- 
ing November  after  the  deduction  of  the 
premium  (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for 
that  individual  for  that  November,  or 

■■(B)  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
subsection  (b))  for  that  individual  for  that 
December. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  retroac- 
tive adjustments  or  payments  and  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  monthly 
benefits  to  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
under  section  202  or  223.'  . 

PHYSICIAN  FEES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  1842(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  904  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(13)(A)  During  the  24-month  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  shall 
monitor  physicians  in  order  to  determine— 


■■(i)  The  proportion  of  physicians,  by  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  area  of  practice, 
whose  claims  under  this  part  are  not  pursu- 
ant to  an  assignment  under  paragraph 
(3)(ii),  grouped  as  follows:  fewer  than  25 
percent,  25  percent  to  49  percent.  50  percent 
to  74  percent.  75  percent  to  89  percent,  90 
percent  to  99  percent,  and  100  percent,  of 
the  claims  submitted  by  such  physicians,  or 
for  such  classifications  of  physicians  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  to  be  more  informative: 

■•(ii)  the  average  difference  between  the 
actual  charges  and  the  reasonable  charges 
recognized  for  purposes  of  this  part,  for 
each  classification  of  physicians  referred  to 
in  clause  (i);  and 

■■(iii)  any  changes  in  the  per  capita  volume 
and  mix  of  services  provided  to  beneficiaries 
under  this  part  by  each  classification  of 
physician  referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

■•(B)  Information  on  changes  in  the  ele- 
ments monitored  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  provided  to  Congress  every 
sixth  month  beginning  with  January  1985 
and  ending  with  January  1987.  ". 

(b)(1)  The  report  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
Congress  on  January  1,  1987.  shall  include 
recommendations  in  sufficient  detail  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  legislative  action 
which  Congress  can  lake  to  assure  that  any 
burden  of  effectively  constraining  the 
growth  of  costs  in  the  medicare  part  B  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  intends  to  be  borne 
by  providers  and  physicians,  is  not  trans- 
ferred (in  whole  or  in  part)  so  as  to  become 
an  additional  burden  on  part  B  beneficiaries 
in  the  form  of  increased  out-of-pocket  costs, 
reduced  services,  or  reduced  access  to 
needed  physician  care. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  also  include  analyses 
of  other  methods  of  payment  which  might 
be  utilized  under  part  B  to  constrain  the 
costs  of  the  part  B  program,  including  pro- 
spective payment  systems  such  as  fee  .sched- 
ules (both  global  and  per  service),  capitation 
payments,  case  management,  and  the  use  of 
preferred  provider  organizations. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987 
for  payments  to  carriers  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  .section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  there  are  transferred 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Fund  such  additional  amounts 
for  payments  to  such  carriers  under  such 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
monitoring  of  physicians  under  section 
1842(b)(13)of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PART  B  deductible 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  916  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  such  section  916  shall  not  become 
effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
section  916  had  not  been  enacted. 

In  section .  relating  to  limitation  of 

the  aggregate  total  budget  authority  for  na- 
tional defense  and  non-defense  discretion- 
ary activities  for  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986, 
and  1987,  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  measure 
making  appropriations  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  the  enactment 
of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  recommended 
by  the  respective  committee  on  appropria- 
tions, would  cau.se  the  aggregate  total 
budget  authority  for  function  050,  National 
Defense,  to  exceed  $293,600,000,000  in  fiscal 


year  1985,  $327,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  or  $365,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  consider  any  measure  making 
appropriations  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  the  enactment  of  such 
bill  or  resolution,  as  recommended  by  the 
respective  committee  on  appropriations, 
would  cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  au- 
thority for  non-defense  discretionary  activi- 
ties to  exceed  $141,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  $148,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  or 
$155,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  will  restore  some 
balance  between  defense  and  nonde- 
fense spending.  My  amendment  differs 
from  the  proposal  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  at  least  four  re- 
spects  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  enti- 
tled to  be  heard.  Please  remove  con- 
versations from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes,  again,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  my  amendment  differs  from  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  in  four  respects.  First,  defense 
spending  is  reduced  from  7  percent 
real  growth  to  5  percent  real  growth,  a 
reduction  in  budget  authority  of  $5.4 
billion  in  1985. 

Second,  two-thirds  of  the  $5.4  billion 
to  be  cut  from  defense  is  added  to  the 
budget  freeze  for  high  priority  nonde- 
fense discretionary  spending,  including 
education,  medical  research,  and  envi- 
ronment programs.  This  $3.6  billion 
restoration  represents  overall  roughly 
a  3-percent  nominal  increase  for  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs. 

Third,  a  restoration  of  $600  million 
of  the  $9  billion  in  medicare  changes 
that  are  included  in  this  deficit  reduc- 
tion package. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  reduces  the 
Federal  deficit  by  nearly  $3  billion 
more  than  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  comparing  my 
amendment  to  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  majority  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  COMPARED  TO  LEADERSHIP  PLAN 

(In  billions  of  Mtiti] 


1985 


1986 


1987 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Reductior  in  defense  spendrng         -  i.4   -7  2    -60   -4  1    -6.2   -5.2 

Increase  in  nondelense  by  aporoii 
matel>  5  percent  (^  of  de- 
fense reOuctmn)  .-(-3.6  +11   +3.8  -(.3.0  +ti  -(-S-S 
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BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  COMPARED  TO  LEADERSHIP  PLAN- 
Continued 

|ln  MMns  of  dollanl 


1985            1986 

1987 

BA       0       BA       0 

BA       0 

Reslonlnnol  about  7  pnctnt  of 
tlw  (iMdcaff  proflQSJls 

Fudtn  teduclm  m  detcil 

-  05    »  04     +1     *\ 
17        5   -21    -10 

+  5+5 
-15  -12 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  the  first  element  of  my  pack- 
age is  a  reduction  in  the  defense  build- 
up from  7  percent  real  growth  to  5 
percent.  Previous  votes  this  week  have 
demonstrated  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  known  to  be  among  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  defense  spending  can 
support  levels  of  expenditures  below 
that  of  the  Domenici-Baker  budget. 
Indeed,  many  have  supported  budget 
packages  that  constrain  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  to  rates  below  what  I 
am  now  proposing. 

The  rationale  for  a  5-percent  real  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  rests  on 
two  important  points:  efficiency  in 
military  planning  and  public  support. 

Like  any  organization  attempting  to 
plan  capital  expenditures  for  years 
into  the  future,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  make  best  use  of  its  re- 
sources if  it  can  count  on  a  steady,  rel- 
atively predictable  flow  of  funds.  Bat- 
tleships tanks,  and  planes  must  be 
modified  and  eventually  replaced.  The 
schedules  for  this  refurbishment  may 
not  coincide  with  the  feast  or  famine 
moods  of  the  President  and  Congress. 
In  the  post-Vietnam  era,  our  invest- 
ment in  weapons,  military  construc- 
tion, and  defense  research  fell  dra- 
matically. This  was  not  because  tanks 
did  not  need  replacement  or  bases  did 
not  need  refurbishing.  No.  it  was  be- 
cause the  mood  of  the  budgetmakers 
was  unsympathetic  to  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense. 

The  backlog  of  maintenance,  the 
aging  of  weapons,  the  pause  in  re- 
search and— most  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional .security— the  drop  in  morale  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  due  to  declines 
in  pay  and  support  were  the  result  of 
these  years  of  famine  for  defense. 
Indeed,  these  years  of  declining  mili- 
tary investment  increased  the  need  for 
and  size  of  the  subsequent  buildup 
that  began  in  1977. 

But  by  the  same  token,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  13-percent  real  increase  pro- 
po.sed  by  this  administration  is  just  as 
unhealthy.  Years  of  feast  inevitably 
lead  to  less  well-thought-out  strategies 
and  expenditures.  Given  sudden  large 
budget  increases,  service  s'  cretaries 
have  proposed  their  own  pet  programs 
that,  with  more  deliberate  planning 
horizons,  could  have  been  more  care- 
fully thought-out  and  estimated. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  President,  in 
contract  to  feast  or  famine,  is  a  sus- 
tained and  sustainable  defense  budget. 


a  budget  that  military  planners  can 
have  .some  confidence  in,  that  will 
allow  them  to  rationally  and  carefully 
plan  for  our  national  defense.  In  last 
years  budget  resolution  we  adopted  a 
5-percent  increase  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
By  actually  providing  that  increase 
this  year  we  add  credibility  to  our  at- 
tempts at  consistency.  A  stronger  de- 
fense will  result  at  a  lower  long-term 
cost. 

The  second  reason  that  5  percent  is 
important  is  that  the  American  people 
arc  likely  to  support  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  support  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.  The  generals  and  admi- 
rals know  this  lesson  well;  Public  sup- 
port is  the  single  most  important  com- 
ponent of  our  national  defense.  I  have 
been  concerned,  however,  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  undermining  this  re- 
solve. Support  for  the  necessary  re- 
building of  our  defenses  was  strong 
when  this  administration  took  office: 
but  3  years  of  inordinate  high  requests 
and  rigidly  clung  to  demands  has 
begun  to  erode  that  support.  A  .steady, 
determined  rebuilding  of  our  national 
defense  is  required  to  maintain  our  de- 
fense capability  and  resolve.  The  risk 
for  the  military  and  thus  for  the 
Nation  is  that  more  years  of  famine 
could  follow  these  years  of  plenty. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  will  encour- 
age a  more  efficient  and  a  more  care- 
ful thoughtout  defense  buildup  and  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  the  support 
of  the  American  people  for  a  strong 
national  defen.se.  The  Reagan  defense 
budget  jeopardizes  the  single  most  im- 
portant national  security  asset  that 
this  country  possesses:  The  resolve  of 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  compo- 
nent of  this  plan  is  to  increase  spend- 
ing by  $3.6  billion  in  1985  for  high  pri- 
ority nondefense  discretionary  spend- 
ing, including  education,  health  re- 
search and  environment  programs. 
This  represents  an  increase  roughly  of 
3  percent  for  overall  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary spending  over  the  freeze 
level  in  the  Baker  proposal.  A  freeze 
on  all  nondefense  di.scretionary  spend- 
ing will  undermine  our  efforts  to  meet 
pressing  national  priorities. 

Why  do  we  need  additional  funds  for 
high  priority  social  programs?  Because 
some  programs  have  simply  been  cut 
back  too  deeply.  Total  outlays  for 
human  resource  programs  relative  to 
prior  law  have  been  reduced  by  about 
$100  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1982- 
85  period.  In  percentage  terms,  the 
largest  cuts  are  in  employment  and 
training  programs,  which  have  been 
reduced  by  almost  60  percent  In  just 
the  past  3  years,  outlays  have  been  re- 
duced over  20  percent  for  education 
and  social  service  programs,  and 
needs-based  income  security  programs 
have  been  cut  about  10  percent.  Many 
of  the  budget  cuts  made  since  1981 
affect  lower  income  families.  About  40 


percent  of  the  budget  cuts  affect  fami- 
lies with  incomes  under  $10,000  and 
another  30  percent  are  from  house- 
holds with  incomes  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000.  We  need  to  make  some 
targeted  restorations. 

My  amendment  assumes  an  increase 
of  $1.3  billion  for  education.  The  need 
for  more  education  aid  is  compelling. 
According  to  recent  statistics,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  funding  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  this  year 
dropped  to  6.4  percent,  a  20-year  low. 
Federal  funding  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  in  1980 
was  $200  million  higher  than  it  will 
be  in  1985  if  a  freeze  is  adopted.  The 
recent  reports  on  education  have 
emphasized  that  education  is  indeed  a 
critical  national  priority.  We  need  to 
provide  additional  funding  to 
strengthen  the  ongoing  programs  and 
we  need  to  provide  aid  for  new  educa- 
tion initiatives  including  aid  to  help 
the  talented  and  gifted,  aid  to  help 
high  school  students  in  need  of  up- 
grading their  basic  skills  and  initial 
funding  for  the  science  and  math  bill 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  .science  and 
math  in  our  schools. 

According  to  a  recent  College  Board 
study,  the  amount  of  financial  aid 
available  to  college  students,  after  two 
decades  of  growth,  has  dropped  by  $2 
billion  in  the  1980's.  During  this  same 
time  period,  the  median  undergradu- 
ate tuition  has  increased  by  about  a 
third.  A  freeze  in  funding  for  student 
aid  simply  provides  too  little  aid:  it 
robs  too  many  young  people  of  a 
chance  to  succeed.  We  need  a  modest 
increase  to  reverse  this  erosion  in 
funding. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. I  believe  it  imperative  to  restore 
the  ability  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  natural  resources  of  this 
Nation.  My  proposal  would  enable  us 
to  fund  EPA  at  the  level  requested  by 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  This  is  approxi- 
mately $0.6  billion  over  the  freeze 
level.  My  proposal  would  enable  us  to 
fund  the  Superfund  at  its  fully  au- 
thorized level  next  year.  Without  such 
funding  Superfund  sites  across  the 
country  that  are  now  scheduled  for 
cleanup  next  year  will  not  be  cleaned 
up.  One  hundred  sites  in  New  Jersey 
await  Superfund  action;  hundreds 
more  have  not  even  been  designated. 
We  must  clean  those  sites  up  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  environmental 
protection— and  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  in  particular— must  be  placed 
in  the  highest  category  of  domestic 
spending  priorities. 

We  also  need  increases  in  health  re- 
search. The  Nation's  expenditure  for 
health  care  tripled  in  one  decade.  In 


1975.  the  burden  of  illness  claimed  12 
percent  of  the  national  GNP.  That 
percentage  may  double  by  the  year 
2000  unless  substantial  gains  are  made 
in  our  ability  to  prevent  and  control 
diseases.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  major 
developments  in  understanding  of 
brain  function,  immunity,  transplanta- 
tion, gene  mapping,  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  yes,  even  cancer.  Discover- 
ies in  these  areas  can  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  costs  of  treatment  and  lost 
productivity,  not  to  mention  offering 
our  citizens  a  better  quality  of  life.  We 
need  to  increase  funding  for  these  ac- 
tivities. A  freeze  of  the  NIH  budget 
when  we  are  clearly  on  the  edge  of 
major  developments  might  save  us 
money  this  year,  but  will  cost  us 
money  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  part  of  this 
amendment  relates  to  medicare.  In  the 
past  5  years  the  medicare  part  A  de- 
ductible has  risen  123  percent.  The 
part  B  coinsurance  has  increased  100 
percent.  Charge  reductions  from  unas- 
signed  claims  passed  on  to  benefici- 
aries have  increased  198  percent.  Since 
medicare  covers  only  45  percent  of  the 
elderly's  health  care  bill,  even  these 
reductions  understate  the  elderly's 
rising  health  co-sts.  The  average  elder- 
ly person  is  paying  out  of  pocket  as 
much  for  health  today  as  when  medi- 
care began,  about  15  percent  of  their 
income.  Under  current  policy  and 
trends,  the  average  elderly  person  will 
be  spending  19  percent  of  their  income 
for  health  care  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  firmly  commit- 
ted to  reducing  this  intolerable  deficit 
and  have  so  voted.  But  we  cannot  ask 
the  elderly  to  shoulder  an  unfair 
burden  of  the  savings.  This  package 
contains  almost  $9  billion  in  modifica- 
tior.s  to  medicare.  Of  this  $9  billion,  el- 
derly beneficiaries  are  required  to  con- 
tribute a  significant  share  of  the  sav- 
ings. The  medicare  portion  of  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  an  amend- 
ment I  am  cosponsoring  with  Senator 
Baucus  that  reduces  the  elderly's 
share  of  the  burden  by  restoring  $0.6 
billion  of  the  savings  in  the  bill  by, 
first,  striking  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  part  B  deductible:  second,  reduc- 
ing the  proposed  part  B  premium  in- 
crease in  1987,  so  the  premium  will 
only  increase  that  year  by  the  rate  of 
general  inflation  instead  of  the  higher 
rate  of  medical  cost  inflation;  and 
third,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  monitor  physician  behavior 
and  report  periodically  to  Congress 
during  the  2-year  physician  fee  freeze 
period  so  we  can  examine  whether  ad- 
ditional costs  are  being  shifted  onto 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

This  is  a  modest  propo.sal  that  re- 
stores some  balance  to  the  medicare 
package. 

In  summary  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  my  budget  package  restores  some 
balance  between  defense  and   nonde- 


fense spending.  Further,  this  budget 
plan  assumes  nearly  $3  billion  in  lower 
deficits  than  the  majority  leader's  pro- 
posal. But  I  need  to  point  out  that  nei- 
ther this  budget  plan  nor  the  budget 
plan  proposed  by  the  President  and 
the  majority  leader  is  truly  sufficient 
to  restore  stability  to  Federal  budget 
policy.  But  my  proposal  is  a  step— a 
first  step— toward  a  more  rational 
policy. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
cently estimated  that  Federal  budget 
deficits  are  projected  to  climb  from 
$200  billion  a  year  to  roughly  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
CBO  projects  that  unless  changes  are 
made,  by  1990  the  interest  payments 
that  we  make  on  the  national  debt 
may  be  larger  than  last  year's  entire 
defense  budget. 

If  the  same  policies  persist  into  the 
future,  the  Government  will  be  com- 
peting with  the  private  sector  for  lim- 
ited quantities  of  capital  and  credit.  In 
the  1970's  the  Government  deficits 
consumed  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  sav- 
ings: if  deficits  continue  without 
abatement,  deficits  will  consume  over 
three-quarters  of  savings  over  the 
1983-86  period.  This  may  very  well  be 
a  recipe  for  rising  interest  rates,  a 
strengthening  dollar,  decreased  ex- 
ports, and  increased  imports.  We  clear- 
ly cannot  follow  this  course.  Changes 
need  to  be  made  in  Federal  budget 
policy.  Using  the  administration's  esti- 
mates, my  proposal  reduces  the  defi- 
cits by  $147  billion  over  the  fiscal  year 
1985-87  period. 

This  amendment  is.  therefore,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is.  in  many  ways,  just  an- 
other repeat  of  something  we  have 
voted  on  around  here  two  or  three 
times. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  how  long 
it  takes  to  put  together  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  maybe  some  do  not  want  a  deficit 
reduction  package  unless  it  can  be  tai- 
lored to  their  own  specific  desires. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  with  the  prime 
increasing  today  to  12  "2  percent,  and 
with  a  lot  of  concern  about  interest 
rates  and  what  Congress  is  not  doing, 
that  we  would  try  to  move  very  quick- 
ly to  put  this  package  together  and  go 
to  conference.  We  could  send  a  signal 
to  the  American  people  that  we  do  not 


suffer  total  paralysis— maybe  90  per- 
cent paralysis,  but  not  total  paralysis. 

I  sympathize  with  the  managers  of 
this  bill,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Conmittee.  It 
may  be  that  two  or  three  all  night  ses- 
sions is  one  way  to  bring  this  thing  to 
a  close.  Otherwise,  as  long  as  the 
staffs  are  awake  we  are  going  to  have 
more  amendments.  The  best  way  is  to 
stay  up  all  night,  let  the  staffs  go  to 
sleep,  and  suddenly  you  find  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  amendments. 
Everybody  wants  to  put  out  another 
press  release  and  make  just  one  more 
shot  at  saving  America.  But  since  we 
have  started,  our  record  is  not  too 
good. 

We  completed  about  half  the  pack- 
age 3  weeks  ago.  We  haveJaeen  voting 
on  numbers  ever  since  that  time.  Ev- 
erybody has  a  new  package  to  bring 
down  the  deficit  and  interest  rates. 
That  is  comnlendable. 

But  there  are  certain  parameters 
that  I  think  we  must  deal  with.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to 
do  otherwise,  then,  obviously,  we  will 
do  otherwise.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
talk  about  reducing  spending,  reduce 
it  in  the  committee,  and  then  come 
right  back  to  the  floor  and  take  it 
away. 

Now,  we  passed  in  our  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  20  to  0,  a  deficit  reduction 
package  of  about  $72  billion.  That 
same  package  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  76  to  5.  But  now  we  are  here 
faced  with  an  amendment  that  con- 
tains a  portion  that  deals  with  very 
minor  changes  in  medicare.  Yet  we  are 
told  by  the  experts  that  if  we  do  not 
deal  with  medicare  we  are  going  to 
have  real  problems  in  the  late  1980  s. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  amounts  to 
just  a  little  band-aid.  Maybe  someone 
will  say,  "You  are  not  doing  enough," 
but  you  have  not  seen  anybody  sug- 
gesting specific  ways  that  we  can  do 
more. 

This  is  an  effort  to  pick  away  at 
what  little  we  have  done  in  the  com- 
mittee, even  though  it  was  approved 
unanimously  in  the  committee. 

This  amendment  would  strike  the 
provision  which  calls  for  indexing  of 
the  part  B  deductible:  it  would  hold 
the  part  B  premium  at  25  percent  of 
program  costs  for  only  1  additional 
year:  and  finally,  it  would  call  for  a 
monitoring  of  the  reaction  of  physi- 
cians to  the  freeze  on  their  fees. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  who 
insist  on  chippintf  away  at  all  the  sav- 
ings on  the  Senate  side,  that  there  are 
no  savings  on  the  House  side.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  any  savings  at  all,  you 
have  to  give  us  some  flexibility  when 
we  go  to  conference.  But  if  you  keep 
pushing,  pushing,  and  stripping  out 
the  savings  on  the  Senate  side,  we  can 
forget  about  any  real  savings.  If  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  only  taxes 
and    defense   spending   cuts,    I    doubt 
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that  the  I»resident  would  swallow  that 
package— and  I  would  not  suggest  that 
he  do  so.  I  would  suggest  that  I  think 
the  American  people  deserve  more. 

Maybe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  too  near  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Conventions.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  adjourn,  come  back  and 
deal  with  these  sticky  problems  after 
the  election:  or  after  the  conventions. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  prove  they  have 
a  better  idea  than  someone  else  and  a 
better  idea  than  the  leadership.  But  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  part  B 
premiums  have  increased  by  less  than 
270  percent  since  1970.  while  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  1,720  percent  in 
the  Government's  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  part  B  program,  and  an  increase  in 
overall  part  B  program  costs  which  ex- 
ceeds 960  percent.  The  committee  pro- 
posal was  drafted  very  carefully.  We 
had  one  proposal  that  was  going  to 
raise  the  part  B  premiums  to  35  per- 
cent over  the  next  3  or  4  years.  It 
passed  our  committee  by  a  vote  of  17 
to  3.  It  was  a  bipartisan  vote  because  a 
clear  majority  understands  that  we 
cannot  help  fooling  the  American 
people.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a 
medicare  program,  if  we  listen  to  some 
people  who  want  to  take  it  away  and 
not  do  anything.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  chipping  away,  trying  to  get  an- 
other $500  to  $600  million  in  what  I 
call  minimal  spending  reductions  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  freeze  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered.  This  is 
miniscule  when  it  comes  to  affecting 
senior  citizens,  and  an  impact  on 
senior  citizens. 

The  amendment  which  we  adopted 
in  committee  allows  a  balance  between 
the  general  revenue  and  premium  fi- 
nancing to  continue  to  tilt  toward  in- 
creased Federal  financing  after  1986. 
Rather  than  a  year-to-year  fix.  as  hap- 
pened before  and  is  being  proposed 
again,  we  should  stand  by  the  commit- 
tee's proposal,  which  holds  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  this  program  at 
the  75  percent  forever.  It  used  to  be  50 
percent.  Then  it  went  up  to  82  per- 
cent. Now  we  are  saying  we  ought  to 
get  it  back  to  75  percent. 

We  are  not  asking  anybody  to  bear  a 
lions  share  of  the  program  costs.  We 
are  looking  at  physicians,  we  are  look- 
ing at  hospital  costs,  and  we  are  also 
looking  at  more  costsharing. 

The  original  Finance  Committee 
proposal  would  be  for  3  years  only. 
The  1981  Reconciliation  Act  increased 
the  part  B  deductible  by  25  percent 
from  $60  to  $75.  Prior  to  this  amend- 
ment, the  deductible  remained  at  $60 
since  1972  despite  a  more  than  430- 
percent  increase  in  total  program  ben- 
efit payments  between  1972  and  1981. 
I  suggest  we  are  not  doing  anything 
that  cannot  be  justified. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  which 
calls  for  monitoring  of  the  reaction  of 
the  freeze  on  physicians  fees,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  no  objection  to 


that  proposal.  If  you  want  to  offer 
that  proposal,  we  will  take  that  pro- 
posal, although  we  would  want  the  op- 
portunity to  make  some  suggestions 
for  changes  in  the  language.  The  med- 
icare amendments  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
visions represent  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  spread  the  burden  of  deficit  re- 
duction over  the  largest  possible  popu- 
lation. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  the  other 
portions  except  to  indicate  that  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  might  at 
least  eliminate  this  portion  of  the 
amendment.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
an  amendment  on  the  monitoring. 
That  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  But 
let  us  not  take  away  any  power  we 
have  in  conference  to  bargain  with  the 
House  because  they  do  not  have  any 
spending  reduction  to  speak  of  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
By  trying  to  chip  away,  take  away 
$588  million,  you  are  in  effect  saying 
go  ahead  and  give  up  another  $200- 
$300  million  in  conference,  and  w^e  end 
up  with  virtually  no  savings.  If  that  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  obviously  we 
will  abide  by  that.  Again,  I  hope— and 
I  am  in  total  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida—if  there 
is  any  real  desire  to  complete  this  bill, 
that  we  do  it. 

Finally,  I  say  we  have  to  pass  a  debt 
ceiling  extension  before  the  24th  of 
May.  I  hope  we  figure  out  some  way 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee can  go  to  conference.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  this  Senator  that,  with  all  the 
amendments  pending,  we  could  be  on 
this  bill  this  week,  and  maybe  next 
week.  If  there  is  some  way  we  can  sep- 
arate the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
package,  and  add  a  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease which  would  take  us  up  to  next 
July  1.  and  permit  us  to  go  to  confer- 
ence starting  next  Monday,  then  I 
think  we  could  accommodate  the  de- 
sires of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
leadership,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  could  probably  report 
back  to  the  Senate  a  completed  con- 
ference action  on  the  tax  portion  and 
the  debt  ceiling  by  the  20th  or  the  21st 
of  May,  and  maybe  complete  action  on 
that  part  of  the  package  before  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  That  would  take 
care  of  the  revenues,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  savings.  The  President  has 
already  signed  one  bill  for  $7  billion  in 
savings.  He  signed  an  agriculture  bill 
for  $3  million  in  savings. 

That  would  total  up  to  $10  billion 
and  maybe  $14  billion  in  the  Fmance 
Committee  package,  $24  billion  in  sav- 
ings, $46  billion  in  revenue  changes 
plus  whatever  you  get  from  debt  serv- 
ice, which  would  indicate  before  we 
leave  for  a  week  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  $150  billion  or  more  in  deficit 
reduction. 


I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida and  New  Mexico,  that  if  somehow 
you  can  work  that  out.  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  by  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  is  our  understanding  that  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before— even  if  the 
leadership  amendment  were  adopted- 
there  would  be  agreement  with  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
caps  and  how  they  might  respond  to 
caps.  But  in  the  meantime.  I  think  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  defeat  all 
of  these  amendments  hanging  around 
here  and  go  to  conference  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
what  he  said.  I  hope  in  a  couple  of 
days  we  would  be  in  the  position  to  see 
our  way  clear  for  you  to  be  able  to  go 
to  conference  with  a  package  most  of 
which  would  be  in  your  jurisdiction.  In 
any  event,  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
mittees involved  in  this  package,  and  it 
certainly  is  partially  budget,  partially 
appropriations,  partially  armed  serv- 
ices, and  certainly  substantially  fi- 
nance. 

I  wish  the  Senate  could  find  its  way 
clear  to  do  this  kind  of  package.  If  we 
put  debt  service  on  it.  we  would  have 
accomplished  a  major  feat  for  the 
entire  year. 

Having  said  that.  I  was  absent  un- 
avoidably, and  I  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Could  we  agree  on  a  time  certain  in  5 
or  6  minutes,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  only  has  2  minutes? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur  on  the  Brad- 
ley amendment  at  5  minutes  until  5. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  re- 
quest. The  last  time  you  proposed 
that.  I  had  no  objection  to  it.  I  was 
told  the  minority  leader  was  willing. 
We  could  have  a  vote  without  the  need 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  us  not  request 
a  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  two 
points.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  given  us 
adequate  reason  not  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  because  of  the  medicare 
provisions.  We  ought  to  certainly  vote 
against  it  in  terms  of  the  medicare 
provisions.  There  will  be  many  other 
medicare  amendments  offered  here 
today,  tomorrow,  and  the  following 
day.  But  in  any  event,  that  is  not  the 
principal  reason  to  be  for  or  against 
this.  It  is  obvious  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  If  that  is  not.  let  me  say 
the  rest  is  very  simple.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  justification  to  vote  for  it. 
Defense  is  reduced  by  $5.4  billion.  We 
turn  around,  and  add  $3.6  billion  to 


the  domestic  programs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  even  those  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  think  de- 
fense is  too  high,  that  even  though 
they  feel  that  way.  the  compelling  ma- 
jority would  not  want  to  take  $5.5  bil- 
lion out  of  defense,  then  turn  around, 
and  put  almost  $4  billion  back  into  do- 
mestic. That  is  not  saving  an  awful  lot. 
Obviously  it  is  reducing  defense,  and 
obviously  it  is  increasing  domestic  ex- 
penditures. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
Senate  wants  to  do.  I  could  be  wrong. 
We  seem  to  be  voting  in  all  different 
patterns  in  the  last  5  or  6  days.  So, 
frankly,  I  am  not  sure  what  anybody 
wants  to  do.  But  this  amendment  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  approach 
that  moves  us  in  the  direction  of  sig- 
nificantly less  deficits,  which  some 
want:  less  for  defense,  which  some 
want:  slightly  more  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  some  want.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  of  these  things.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  not  adopt  it. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  first? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  withhold  on  my 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  find  a 
balance— something  that  we  can  agree 
on  so  that  we  can  enact  a  deficit  re- 
duction package.  It  is  true  that  my 
amendment  reduces  the  defense  ap- 
propriation from  7  to  5  percent  real 
growth.  The  question  is,  does  the 
Senate  want  to  increase  the  defense 
budget  by  roughly  5  percent,  rather 
than  7  percent?  The  amendment  does 
take  some  of  these  savings  and  spends 
them  on  high  priority  non-defen.se 
programs,  such  as  $1.3  billion  for  edu- 
cation. $600  million  for  environment 
programs  and  $600  million  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  increased  costs  to 
senior  citizens  in  medicare.  And  then 
to  take  a  small  but  nonetheless  signifi- 
cant step  by  reducing  the  deficit  by  an 
amount  larger  than  the  current  pend- 
ing budget  plan  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  is  this  Senator's  at- 
tempt to  try  to  find  some  balance — to 
try  to  find  some  common  ground  upon 
which  the  Senate  can  agree.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
prepared  to  make  his  motion  to  table. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New'  Jersey. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  would  each 
vote  ■"Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  89  Leg.] 
YEAS-51 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bo.schwitz 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Roth 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Rudman 

DAmato 

Helms 

Simpson 

Danforlh 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Denlon 

Jepsen 

Slennis 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dole 

Kaslen 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Trible 

East 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Garn 

McClurc 
NAYS-43 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Pell 

Biden 

Hart 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

DeConcini 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Glenn 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Hawkins 

Laxalt 

Warner 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3048  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  informal  understanding  be- 
tween the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  be- 


lieve that  the  next  amendment  is  the 
Gorton  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, from  conversations  with  Sen- 
ator Gorton,  that  it  may  take  iv-j 
hours  or  thereabout  to  complete  the 
debate  and  reach  a  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  do  anticipate  that  we  will  have  a 
record  vote  on  this  measure  tonight. 
Therefore.  7  or  7:30  p.m.  would  be  my 
best  estimate  of  the  next  and  perhaps 
the  last  vote.  Members  should  not 
depend  on  that.  That  is  the  best  esti- 
mate I  can  make  at  this  time. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  thinks  there  is  some  possibility 
that  in  order  to  put  this  thing  in  final 
form,  we  might  be  able— either  tonight 
or  tomorrow  or  at  some  other  point- 
to  get  a  list  of  amendments  that  might 
be  offered  on  this  subject  and  a  unani- 
mous-consent order  that  no  other 
amendments  will  be  in  order.  That  is 
the  same  procedure  we  followed  on 
the  Finance  Committee  side,  and  it 
produced  a  result,  even  though  it  took 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  on  our 
side  can  run  a  line  to  see  if  we  can 
learn  what  amendments  remain,  but  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  a  problem  so  far 
as  today  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  speak  optimistically  with 
reference  to  tomorrow,  but  we  will 
continue  to  check. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  minority  leader's  remarks.  I 
am  doing  the  .same  on  this  side.  I  am 
compiling  a  list  of  amendments  of 
which  we  know. 

If  the  minority  leader  and  I  could 
meet  sometime  tomorrow,  perhaps  on 
the  floor  or  elsewhere,  we  can  com- 
pare notes. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  that  we  can  identify  the 
amendments  and  get  an  order  that  no 
other  amendments  would  be  in  order. 
That  would  not  set  a  time  certain  for 
disposition  of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  look  at  the 
matter  on  this  side.  As  of  now.  I  have 
my  doubts  that  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  Baker  amendment, 
which  is  reconciliation.  We  are  talking 
about  a  reconciliation  shell  here. 
There  are  caps  and  various  other 
things  about  it  that  concern  us.  Never- 
theless, we  will  continue  to  study  the 
situation,  and  I  will  talk  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  whenever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ready  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  304  9 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  proposes  an  amendment  numbcrrd 
3049. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  19.  line  1.  strike  all 
through  the  end  of  amendment  3027  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defense.  to  exceed 

$297,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$328,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$366,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

••(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  committee  on 
appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activites  to  exceed 
$140,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$144,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$151,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

■■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

■■(di  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

■(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  and  persistence 
of  current  and  projected  Federal  budget 
deficits  must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  while  continuing  the  effec- 
tive constraints  on  non-defense  discretion- 
ary programs.  To  assure  the  success  of  such 
an  initiative,  the  foregoing  procedural  re- 
straints, in  addition  to  the  total  aggregate 
spending  limitations  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1574.  as  amended, 
are  necessary  on  budget  authority  both  for 
defense  and  for  non-defense  di.scretionary 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  ■ 

COST  OF  LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  .  fa)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  (l)'f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(3)  COST-OF-LIVINC  ADJUSTMENT.  — For  pur- 

poses  of  paragraph  <2)  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is— 

•  (A)  for  calendar  years  1985  through  1987. 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  reduced  by  three  percentage  points, 
exceeds 

■•(ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 
and 

'■(B)  for  calendar  years  after  1987,  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

■•<ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983." 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of • 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Any  increase  in  benefits 
which  would  occur  by  law  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  law  described  in  subsection  (b) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1984.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1987,  on 
the  basis  of  any  increase  in  Consumer  Price 
Index,  shall  be  limited  as  though  the  rele- 
vant increase  in  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
equal  to  the  actual  increase  in  such  index 
minus  three  percentage  points. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  increases  in  benefit 
amounts,  and  shall  not  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  threshold  CPI  increase 
has  been  met  or  in  determining  increases  in 
amounts  under  other  provisions  of  law 
which  operate  by  reference  to  increases  in 
such  benefit  amounts. 

(3)  Any  increase  in  benefit  amounts  which 
would  have  occurred  but  for  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  benefit 
increases  occurring  after  September  30. 
1987. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  are  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for— 

( 1 )  old  age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  215(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (but  the  limitation 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act); 

(2)  armed  services  retirement  and  retainer 
pay  under  section  1401a  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  retired  pay  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  or  the  Public  Health 
Service: 

(3)  civil  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  8340  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
foreign  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement benefits  under  part  J  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  certain  employees: 

(4)  Federal  workers'  compensation  under 
section  8146a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(5)  Comptroller  General  Annuities  under 
section  777  of  title  31.  United  States  Code: 
and 

(6)  Cash  Relief  Payments  under  section 
1245  (c)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979. 

(c)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  918  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(  1 )  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1987,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
into  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
amount  of  benefit  payments  made  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  were  reduced  by  reason  of  the  limita- 
tion on  cost-of-living  increases  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  the  section  which  enacted 
this  subsection.". 

Sec  .  In  the  case  of  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982.  the  percentage  by 
which  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 


is  increased  with  respect  to  any  increase  oc- 
curring by  law  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1985.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1988.  shall  be  the  percentage  in- 
crease as  determined  after  the  application 
of  such  section  301.  minus  three  percentage 
points. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington. 
(Mr.  Evans);  both  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi);  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  the  5th  week  of  debate 
of  reduction  of  the  huge  budget  defi- 
cits approaching  or  exceeding  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  A  number  of  Members  have 
become  impatient  over  the  length  of 
this  debate,  but  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
too  expansive  or  too  detailed,  when 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the 
issue  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

This  opportunity,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  Presidential  election  less  than  6 
months  away,  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  economic  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  American 
economy. 

As  a  consequence,  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  de.serving  of 
congratulations  for  recognizing  that 
the  debate  during  this  year.  1984,  has 
not  been  over  whether  or  not  we  need 
to  lake  decisive  steps  to  reduce  budget 
deficits;  not  over  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  downpayment;  but  simply 
over  how  great,  how  significant,  that 
downpayment  should  be;  and.  of 
course,  at  the  same  time,  over  the  pat- 
tern  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  speaker  is  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  help  in  bringing  the 
Senate  to  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
say  that,  in  addition  to  the  debate  over 
how  much  the  downpayment  for  the 
next  3  years  and  this  year  should  be.  it 
is  also  over  its  distribution— its  distri- 
bution among  the  defense  budget,  the 
expenses  for  entitlement  programs, 
nondefense  discretionary  programs, 
and  of  course  changes  in  our  laws  re- 
lating to  revenues. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  the 
Nation  and  the  Nation's  money  mar- 
kets have  already  judged  the  effective- 
ness of  the  leadership  proposal  and 
have  found  it  wanting.  Since  the  lead- 
ership proposal  was  made  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement   between  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  and  the  ma- 
jority leadership  of  this  body,  we  have 
seen  several  increases  in  rates  of  inter- 
est, both  the  prime  rates  and  mort- 
gage rates,  that  clearly  indicate  that 
what  we  have  before  us  in  this  amend- 
ment is  too  little  and  too  late  to  have 
the  positive  effects  on  the  economy, 
on  economic  growth,  on  interest  rates, 
and  on  jobs  which  is  the  desire  of  all 
of  us  in  this  body. 

The  reason  for  that  failure  is  not 
difficult  to  determine.  In  the  first 
place,  the  leadership  proposal  does 
not,  in  fact,  by  all  of  the  economic 
theories  on  which  we  are  operating, 
result  in  a  decline  in  deficits  in  3  fiscal 
years  beginning  in  1985  and  ending  in 
1987.  In  fact,  even  assuming  the  pas- 
sage of  that  leadership  proposal  in 
toto.  1987  deficits  would  still  exceed 
those  for  1985. 

Second,  it  has  been  the  message  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  consistently  delivered  to  nu- 
merous committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
the  numerous  individual  Members, 
that  in  order  to  have  a  positive  impact 
on  interest  rates  we  needed  a  down- 
payment  which  included  an  up-front 
reduction  in  the  budget  deficit,  that  is 
to  say.  a  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1985 
of  approximately  $50  billion.  The  lead- 
ership proposal  provides  for  barely 
half  that. 

Other  leading  and  distinguished 
economists  have  joined  in  with  a  simi- 
lar message,  the  message  that  to  do 
nothing  at  all  will  be  absolutely  disas- 
trous for  the  economy,  the  message  at 
the  same  time  that  to  do  only  so  much 
as  is  propo.sed  in  the  leadership  pack- 
age is  to  be  inadequate  in  dealing  with 
the  demands  for  credits  which  are 
facing  a  relatively  healthy  economy 
here  today. 

Even  though  the  leadership  package 
is  larger  than  many  expected  had  any 
chance  of  passage  at  the  beginning  of 
this  calendar  year.  I  should  emphasize. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  enough.  It 
has  been  judged  by  the  country  to  be 
not  enough.  It  provides  insufficient 
discipline  in  at  least  three  of  the  four 
major  areas  which  it  covers. 

It  is  with  that  background.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  introduced  the 
amendment  which  is  before  you  at  the 
present  time. 

This  amendment  does  not  undercut 
the  leadership  proposal.  It  does  not 
step  backward  significantly  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  value  judgments 
which  are  included  within  that  propos- 
al. It  does,  on  the  other  hand,  build  on 
it.  It  builds  on  it  an  additonal  $85  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reductions  over  the  next 
3  years,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  increasing  budget  deficits 
during  that  period  of  time  or  decreas- 
ing budget  deficits  during  that  period 
of  time. 


It  does  so,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  in 
a  way  which  is  fair  to  all  elements  of 
the  American  population. 

The  first  difference  or  change  be- 
tween the  leadership  proposal  and  this 
one  is  that  this  proposal  caps  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  nonmeans-tested 
entitlement  programs  at  3  percent  less 
than  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years.  Those  programs  are  social  .secu- 
rity, railroad  retirement,  civil  service 
and  military  retirement,  including  sev- 
eral small  miscellaneous  Federal  re- 
tirement programs,  such  as  those  for 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  together  with 
Federal  workers'  compensation.  No 
other  programs  would  be  affected  by 
this  cap.  Specifically,  veterans  com- 
pensation programs,  which  are  voted 
on  each  year,  are  not  affected,  nor  is 
either  supplemental  security  income 
or  food  stamps,  the  programs  for 
which  eligibility  is  created  by  poverty, 
by  a  means  test. 

Second,  in  order  precisely  to  balance 
the  proposal  which  will  cut  benefits 
for  many  millions  of  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral benefits,  not  below  their  present 
level,  but  below  what  they  will  be  if 
they  are  uncontrolled,  this  amend- 
ment caps  personal  income  tax  index- 
ing at  a  level  of  3  percent  below  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  .same  3 
years. 

I  must  hasten.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
in  the  presence  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  that  this  is 
far  from  an  original  provision.  This 
well-balanced  proposal  has  been 
known  for  the  course  of  the  last  year 
as  the  Danforth-Boren  proposal,  one 
which  I  found  appealing  a  year  ago 
and  find  at  least  equally  appealing 
today,  for  two  reasons:  First,  its  effec- 
tiveness in  lowering  budget  deficits 
and,  second,  its  inherent  fairness. 

Third,  this  amendment  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period,  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  savings  which  have  ac- 
crued to  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Trust  Fund  as  a  result  of  the  social  se- 
curity COLA  cap  and  to  transfer  those 
savings  into  the  medicare  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  reduces  the 
defense  function  appropriations  caps 
from  the  figures  contained  in  the  lead- 
ership proposal  to  figures  representing 
the  CBO  baseline  budget  authority  es- 
timate. 

This  is  particularly  important,  Mr. 
President.  One  of  the  frustrations  of 
this  Nation  with  the  actions  of  this 
body  is  our  apparent  inability  to  make 
decisions  for  more  than  1  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

This  precise  subject  was  debated  last 
year,  and  after  extensive  debate  both 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  ultimate 
defense  authorizations  bills  and  de- 
fense appropriations  bills,  we  charted 
a  course  of  action  at  an  increase  in  the 


budget  for  national  defense  of  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  more  than  in- 
flation over  a  3-year  period. 

This  amendment  simply  incorpo- 
rates the  agreement  which  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
for  that  matter,  the  President,  by  sign- 
ing those  bills,  made  last  year.  It  in- 
creases and  enhances  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  plan  for  the 
future,  rather  than  lurching  from  the 
extreme  of  a  13  or  14  percent  increase 
1  year  to  a  freeze  the  next  year,  to 
.something  in  between  the  year  after. 

A  comparison  between  this  proposal 
and  some  on  which  we  have  already 
voted  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  leadership  proposal  reduces 
by  some  $40  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  the  Presidents  original  request 
for  national  defense.  The  Kassebaum- 
Grassley-Biden  proposal  for  a  1-year 
freeze  reduced  that  number  by  $121 
billion,  some  three  times  as  much. 
This  proposal  shifts  the  $40  billion  re- 
duction over  the  next  3  years  to  some 
$49  billion.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  much 
closer  to  the  leadership  proposal  than 
it  is  to  the  freeze  which  was  voted  on 
last  week  but  is.  I  think,  a  responsible 
attempt  to  see  to  it  that  our  planning 
for  national  defense  is  long  range  in 
nature. 

Finally,  this  amendment  increases 
nondefense  discretionary  appropria- 
tions caps  for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $2.7 
billion  over  the  leadership  figure. 

You  will  remember.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  leadership  is 
for  a  zero-percent  increase  in  such  pro- 
grams for  1985,  followed  by  5-percent 
increases  for  1986  and  1987.  This 
shifts  that  only  to  be  a  2-percent  in- 
crease for  1985.  with  the  same  budget 
authority  increases  for  1986  and  1987 
which  are  included  in  the  leadership 
proposal. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. Mr.  President,  the  deficit  will  de- 
cline to  approximately  $158  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  compared  to  almost 
$204  billion  under  the  leadership  plan. 
Cumulatively,  over  that  3-year  period, 
this  will  reduce  budget  deficits  by 
almost  $230  billion,  some  $85  billion 
iTiore  in  deficit  reductions  than  the 
leadership  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  when 
I  was  elected  to  this  body  and  first 
spoke  here  in  1981  or.  for  that  matter, 
in  1982  and  1983.  I  did  not  believe  that 
I  would  have  had  the  gall  to  stand 
before  the  distinguished  President  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  and  claim 
great  credit  for  a  budget  proposal 
which.  3  years  out  into  the  future  still 
retained  a  deficit  of  over  $150  billion. 

This  is  a  a  shocking  number.  It  is 
something  which  was  intended  by  no 
one  from  the  President  through  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
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It  is  a  mark  of  the  hole  which  we  have 
dug  for  ourselves,  however,  that  my 
proposal  is  a  more  realistic  and  more 
balanced  and  more  successful  attack  on 
the  budget  deficit  than  almost  every- 
thing with  which  we  have  dealt  hereto- 
fore in  this  body  and  certainly  more 
successful  and  more  decisive  than  that 
proposed  by  the  leadership. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  no 
matter  what  proposal  is  adopted  in 
1984.  we  are  at  best  dealing  with  what 
can  be  described  as  a  downpayment. 
This  proposal,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to 
accept,  is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem created  by  budget  deficits  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
a  solution.  It  is  only  a  beginning.  And 
we  will  hear  significant  criticism  of 
this  proposal,  because  of  its  allegedly 
draconian  nature,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate. 

We  cannot  hide  from  the  fact,  how- 
ever. Mr.  President,  that  it  is  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  proposals  with 
which  we  are  going  to  be  faced  1  year 
from  right  now.  It  is.  however,  so 
much  more  significant  than  any  other 
proposal  which  has  had  a  chance  at 
passage  that  I  am  convinced  that 
Chairman  Volcker  is  right,  that  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
President  would  in  fact  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  interest  rates  of  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  over  the  balance  of 
the  year,  even  though.  I  must  empha- 
size once  again,  it  is  only  a  beginning 
and  must  be  followed  by  even  more 
significant  changes  during  the  course 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  describ- 
ing the  fiscal  impact  of  this  proposal 
and  comparing  it  both  to  the  so-called 
hybrid  baseline  estimates  and  to  the 
CBO  baseline  estimates.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  table  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SENATOR  GORTONS  PROPOSAL  COMPARED  TO  "HYBRID" 

AND  CBO  BASELINES 

|M  ffiKK  'n  Minns  at  Mlars.  Dy  fscjf  yean] 


1984     1985      1986       1987 


Total, 

1984 

87 


Baseline  dedal  • ._ 19?  7    206  7    235  O      ?69  0 

Devenues 

GOP  leadefslH)       -2.4  -10  7  -161  -191  -48  3 

W-Spertent      -39  -108  -190  -33/ 

Deleree                  ._ .-It  -88  -163  -200  -48  5 

Nonlefeme 

•taWied-leadeTftip « -3  -6.3  -122  -17  4  -361 

CPI-3lwceiil ■  -48  -115  -185  -348 

SuWoW.  dunje -6.0   -345   -669     -940   -2014 

Net  mttresl' - -2    -25    -80    -17  1     -278 

Toadawe-  -^ - -62  -370    -749     -111    -2292 

Total  diame  mini  CBO biseim       -29   -276   -568     -873  -1746 
PlanOefcif  186  5     169  7     1601      157  9 

'  Assumes  C80  tasenne  Iw  nondelense  and  PiesKJenTs  tiu*l  requesl  'not 
reestinuM  0*  C80)  lor  defense  Mus  interest  adiustmenl  to  late  account  si 
It*  deleitse  cwfe  T)ws  is  tlw  iiaseline  used  m  ttc  leadersliiD  discusssons  and 
used  bv  tic  House  Budget  Cominttee  to  descnbe  tlieif  deliai  reduction 
propasais 

'  GOP  leadersliic  eiceei  that  1985  discretionary  nondefense  dovooalm 
cap  increased  Oy  V  'OO.tlOO.OOC 

'  Us<ng  CBO  economic  forecast 

Note  — Oetaft  rn«y  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundmg. 


Mr.  GORTON.  For  the  record.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  figures  for  this  table  are  slightly 
different  from  those  in  the  table  in- 
cluded in  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
of  last  week.  The  differences  are  due 
to  the  correction  of  a  mistaken  ac- 
counting for  the  effects  of  COLA 
delay  which  we  adopted  before  the 
recess.  The  total  deficit  reduction  in 
my  plan  is  approximately  $229  billion- 
plus,  whereas  in  the  earlier  table  I  had 
described  it  as  being  $234  billion.  I 
point  this  out  simply  because  I  wish 
that  there  be  no  misunderstanding, 
and  to  indicate  that  these  budget  esti- 
mates have  been  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Mr. 
President,  the  significant  difference 
between  this  and  the  leadership  pro- 
posal is  that  pursuant  to  this  proposal 
the  deficit  will  decline,  though  mod- 
estly, during  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
Under  the  leadership  proposal,  it  will 
increase  over  the  next  3  years,  though 
obviously  at  a  far  lower  rate  than 
would  be  the  case  should  we  take  no 
action  at  all. 

This  plan  includes  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion of  $46  billion  more  than  that  of 
the  leadership  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  but  even  more  important.  $43  bil- 
lion of  the  deficit  reduction  will  take 
place  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985;  50  percent  more  than  is  the  case 
with  the  leadership  proposal. 

I  think  a  second  point  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  is  that  this  proposal 
is  a  fair  one.  The  burden  of  this  deficit 
reduction  idea  is  spread  across  virtual- 
ly the  entire  population,  except  for 
programs  affecting  those  who  are  pov- 
erty stricken,  which  are  exempted 
from  the  COLA  cap.  With  that  excep- 
tion, no  area  of  the  budget  is  exempt 
from  budgetary  restraint. 

Third,  this  proposal  is  consistent 
with  a  prudent  and  responsible  Feder- 
al fiscal  policy  in  general.  Most  par- 
ticularly, it  does  not  ignore  the  crucial 
entitlement  programs,  the  largest  and 
most  rapidly  growing  parts  of  our 
budget.  We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  be- 
lieve that  serious  deficit  reduction  can 
be  accomplished  without  some  disci- 
pline on  these  programs. 

Next,  by  adopting  the  same  defense 
spending  figures  we  adopted  last  year, 
we  are  avoiding  unpredictability  in  de- 
fense spending  in  outyears,  which  as  I 
have  already  discussed,  not  only  im- 
pairs our  national  defense  but  also 
contributes  to  unnecessary  increases 
in  defense  costs  by  requiring  uneco- 
nomical procurement  schedules  and 
contracting  procedures. 

Finally,  the  modest  fiscal  1985  in- 
crease in  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  will  provide  a  measure  of 
much  needed  breathing  room  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  dealing 


with  what  is  obviously  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

I  know  that  this  proposal  has  unat- 
tractive features  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Capping 
COLA'S  on  retirement  programs  is  not 
popular.  Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  or 
unfair  request  to  put  to  those  who 
benefit  from  those  programs.  They,  as 
much  as  anyone  else  in  our  society,  are 
adversely  affected  by  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  a  lack  of  increased 
productivity  in  our  economy.  Further- 
more, I  should  emphasize  once  again 
that  any  social  security  savings  which 
occurs  as  a  result  of  this  proposal  will 
not  be  treated  like  general  revenues. 
Instead,  they  will  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  medicare  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund,  where  they  will 
continue  to  finance  the  social  security 
program  for  the  beneficiaries  of  OASI 
and  medicare  as  well. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  is  projected  to  be  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble  within  the  next  few- 
years.  We  are  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  a  rescue  package  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  was  created  for  the 
retirement  program  last  year.  And 
anything  we  can  set  aside  against  that 
inevitable  rainy  day  will  make  that 
task  easier. 

For  other  Senators,  the  least  attrac- 
tive part  of  this  proposal  will  be  the 
cap  on  income  tax  indexing.  I  must 
say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  include 
myself  in  this  group.  I  have  voted  to 
this  point  against  every  attempt  to 
change  or  to  modify  tax  indexing.  It 
was  the  central  feature  of  my  own 
campaign  for  the  Senate  in  1980. 

Aiid  yet.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
you  share  with  me  an  experience 
during  the  course  of  the  last  year.  A 
year  ago  almost  every  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  talking  about  budget 
deficits.  Almost  every  Member  felt 
that  they  were  unattractive;  that  they 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
economy.  But  I  noted.  Mr.  President,  a 
large  degree  of  political  cynicism  run- 
ning through  those  arguments. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  many 
Members  of  my  party  were  delighted 
to  reduce  budget  deficits  but  they 
wanted  to  do  so  basically  by  reducing 
social  programs  for  Democrats.  And  I 
must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  very 
many  Members  of  the  party  across  the 
aisle  were  happy  to  reduce  budget 
deficits  only  by  taxing  Republicans. 
That  is  not  a  formula  for  success  in 
dealing  with  the  most  serious  problem 
with  which  this  Nation  is  faced  today. 
We  can  only  do  it  by  meeting  on  some 
middle  ground  which  treats  everyone 
with  equity  and  with  fairness. 

As  a  consequence,  the  token  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  my  good  faith  in  pro- 
ducing this  amendment,  is  that  while 
it  calls  for  very  significant  and  very 


decisive  cuts  in  the  growth  rate  of 
many  spending  programs,  it  also  deals 
with  the  single  tax  reform  of  1981 
which  I  felt  to  be  most  important  and 
most  vital.  And  I  commend  that  kind 
of  approach  to  all  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
we  are  likely  to  succeed  in  this  vitally 
important  task. 

As  a  consequence,  there  is  certainly 
a  reason,  or  more  than  one  reason,  in 
this  proposal  for  opposition  on  the 
part  of  every  Member  of  this  body.  I 
cannot  claim  that  I  regard  it  as  per- 
fect, even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
carrying  out  my  own  political  philoso- 
phies, much  less  those  of  other  Mem- 
bers. I  can  claim,  however,  that  it  will 
be  effective.  I  can  claim  that  it  deci- 
sively changes  and  reforms  a  number 
of  our  spending  programs;  that,  in 
fact,  the  ratio  of  spending  cuts  to  tax 
increases  in  this  proposal  is  greater 
than  that  in  the  leadership  package. 

I  can  claim  that  this,  more  success- 
fully than  the  leadership  package,  will 
actually  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  pushing 
off  the  day  of  increased  inflation,  not 
only  slowing  down,  but  arresting  and 
reversing,  the  disturbing  increase  in 
interest  rates  with  which  we  have 
been  inflicted  for  the  last  2  years;  pro- 
viding for  more  and  better  employ- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  more  rapid  growth  in  our 
gross  national  product.  It  is  after  all. 
Mr.  President,  exactly  those  goods, 
those  favorable  responses  for  which 
we  seek  through  reduction  of  budget 
deficits. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  what  I  am  convinced  will  be  a  more 
successful,  a  more  daring,  a  better  and 
a  more  complete  down  payment  on 
these  budget  deficits  through  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
with  the  least  seniority  has  certainly 
grasped  the  concepts  and  understands 
the  makeup  of  the  Federal  budget.  I 
have  a  lot  to  say  about  this  proposal 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  but  I  wart  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  now. 

First,  I  have  never  seen  a  voting  pat- 
tern go  on  in  this  Chamber  as  I  have 
seen  the  last  10  or  12  days.  I  tend  to 
think  there  will  be  a  lot  of  people 
voting  for  this  proposal  who  are  going 
to  vote,  cross  their  fingers  and  say,  "I 
voted  for  it.  I  sure  hope  it  does  not 
pass."  I  do  not  think  they  really  want 
to  have  a  social  security  package 
passed  with  their  vote,  that  will  reduce 
the  expectation  and  entitlement  of 
social  security  recipients  by  $30  billion 
in  3  years,  especially  following  the 
social  security  reform  package  just 
adopted  in  1982, 


I  am  not  going  to  talk  an  awful  lot 
about  cutting.  I  am  going  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  a  significant  cut  in 
social  security,  everything  from  the  or- 
dinary social  security  to  disability  re- 
cipients. Later  on  when  we  have  more 
time  we  will  talk  a  bit  about  how 
much.  I  want  to  talk  in  some  gross  fig- 
ures: $28.5  billion,  to  be  exact,  in  social 
security  reduction.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  He  found  a  way 
to  make  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  not  saying  you  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  social  security.  So  he  says  no. 
we  are  going  to  take  it  from  them. 

We  are  going  to  put  it  in  medicare. 
So  it  is  not  really  balancing  the 
budget.  It  is  just  taking  it  from  their 
checks,  saying  we  are  going  to  put  it  in 
medicare  because  that  program  by 
1992  has  some  problems,  and  this 
seems  like  a  nice  way  to  fix  it.  Take 
away  your  cost  of  living,  and  put  it  in 
the  other  one.  For  military  retirees,  it 
is  only  $2.8  billion;  for  civil  servants,  it 
is  $3.5  billion.  I  am  not  telling  the 
Senate  these  things  because  I  am 
trying  to  make  the  program  harsh 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  others  propose.  I  am 
not  saying  this  because  this  Senator, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  is  not 
worried  about  deficits— I  am.  But  I  am 
saying  it  because  somehow  or  another 
the  people  who  are  voting  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  our  constituents  who  are 
out  there  listening  to  what  we  are 
doing,  seem  to  apply  different  stand- 
ards for  some  reason.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand yet  that  this  is  $28.5  billion 
reduction  in  social  security,  $2.8  billion 
in  reduction  in  military  retirees.  $3.5 
billion  in  civil  servants. 

Sunday  somebody  that  works  for  the 
President  talked  about  maybe  fixing 
up  social  security  in  1990,  if  I  read  the 
story  right.  He  did  not  say  how.  He 
said  maybe  we  will  have  to  means  test 
it.  Did  you  see  what  happened?  Every 
leading  media  in  the  country  had  him 
on  last  night  already  cutting  social  se- 
curity. I  did  not  see  any  lead  person  in 
the  other  party,  including  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  minority  here, 
let  even  10  hours  escape  without 
saying  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  talking  about  cutting  social  security. 
I  would  almost  bet  that  $30  billion  cut 
out  of  social  security  by  this  plan  is 
more  than  anybody  has  ever  put  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  regarding  direct 
cuts  that  might  result  from  something 
like  means  testing  of  social  security 
which  is  what  I  understand  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  talking 
about. 

The  other  day  we  had  another  vote 
here  on  social  security.  It  got  38  votes. 
I  read  most  of  the  accounts.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Washington,  as 
far  as  social  security  is  concerned,  that 
he  did  not  cut  it  quite  as  much.  His  is 
only  $28  billion— over  3  years.  The  one 
over  5   years  was   $78   billion   to  my 


recollection.  You  are  doing  one  better. 
You  are  putting  the  savings  in  medi- 
care. The  cuts  you  are  taking  from 
their  checks,  would  be  placed  in  medi- 
care. I  did  not  hear  anybody  talk 
about  the  $78  billion  much,  other  than 
it  was  a  good  reduction  package. 

I  repeat  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate, 
I  am  one  who  has  been  through  this 
battle.  The  Budget  Committee  3  years 
ago  said  social  security  was  $40  billion 
in  the  red.  We  put  out  a  resolution 
saying  fix  it.  We  did  not  say  how. 
Taxes?  Benefit  changes  or  what?  It 
barely  hit  the  exterior  door  of  that 
committee  room,  and  it  was  all  over 
the  country  that  we  were  proposing 
cutting  social  security.  We  were  pretty 
much  right,  the  $40  billion  assumption 
turned  out  to  be  $38.8  billion  in  the 
reform  package  in  order  to  make  it  sol- 
vent. 

Why  do  I  say  all  of  this?  I  say  this 
because  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  pass  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age in  the  next  couple  of  days.  I  would 
like  to  get  it  finished,  let  it  go  to  the 
House,  and  pass  something. 

Let  the  American  people  and  those 
who  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  do 
anything  of  any  significance  in  an 
election  year  find  out  that  we  are. 
That  we  are  going  to  raise  taxes  about 
S47  to  $48  billion  by  loophole  closures, 
and  no  significant  substantive  changes 
in  the  Tax  Code  until  we  look  through 
the  rest  of  this  year,  but  take  $47  to 
$49  billion  in  taxes  out  of  loophole  clo- 
sures. That  will  reduce  defense  sub- 
stantially, get  about  $40  to  $44  billion 
in  entitlement  savings,  and  have 
roughly  a  $150  billion  deficit  reduction 
package. 

A  number  of  Senators  think  we 
ought  to  do  better.  We  ought  to  do 
better.  But  1  submit  we  are  not  going 
to  do  better  by  attempting  to  reform 
social  security  again,  and  take  roughly 
$30  billion  out  of  that  program  in  the 
name  of  a  package  that  does  more 
than  the  $150  billion  suggested  by  the 
leadership. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  happen. 
Some  Senators  do  not  like  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  argue  against  this 
kind  of  amendment  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  not  going  to  happen.  I  am  sorry.  I 
think  it  is  terribly  relevant  for  every 
Senator  in  here  to  understand  when 
you  are  voting  to  modify  a  major  pro- 
gram affecting  36  million  Americans, 
that  you  ought  to  have  some  hope 
that  your  vote  will  be  meaningful.  I 
repeat  that  what  I  heard  today  within 
24  hours  after  a  mild  statement  about 
social  security  in  the  1990s  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  major 
changes  in  social  security  this  year,  be 
it  in  the  name  of  reform,  solvency,  def- 
icit reduction,  or  whatever  name  you 
want  to  put  on  it.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

I  am  opening  myself  up  to  my 
friend's  getting  up  and  saying.  Are  you 
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interested  in  deficit  reduction  or  not? 
Why  should  we  not  vote  for  something 
that  will  help,  whether  or  not  it  is 
going  to  pass  this  year? 

I  leave  that  clearly  in  their  hands. 
They  can  all  look  at  it  as  they  see  fit. 
They  can  decide  if  they  want  to  do 
this  or  want  to  get  on  with  defeating 
this  amendment,  passing  a  deficit 
package  that  has  a  real  chance  of  be- 
coming reality  within  the  next  2  or  3 
months,  and  of  sending  a  message  that 
we  are  significantly  reducing  the  defi- 
cit. We  can  also  decide  not  to  do 
things  like  for  all  practical  purposes, 
passing  a  3-year  freeze  on  all  of  the 
entitlement  programs,  including  social 
security,  military  pensions,  civil  serv- 
ice pensions,  and  some  others. 

I  said  practically,  because  I  under- 
.stand  the  CPI  minus  3  is  not  a  freeze. 
But  I  submit  if  we  are  as  successful  on 
inflation  as  we  have  been,  it  is  practi- 
cally a  freeze.  With  inflation  at  4,  the 
CPI  minus  3,  means  you  get  1  percent 
in  all  of  those  programs. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  does 
not  think  this  is  the  best  approach  to 
deficit  reduction  if  we  have  to  do  a 
bigger  package  at  some  point  in  time.  I 
will  quickly  tell  you  that  is  absolutely 
true.  I  do  not  believe  an  approach  to 
the  entitlement  programs  of  this  coun- 
try based  upon  treating  them  all  the 
same  and  some  kind  of  partial  freeze 
for  anything  like  3  years  is  anything 
close  to  the  best  package  you  can  come 
up  with.  If  you  have  to  do  something 
next  year  as  part  of  a  major  5-,  6-,  or  7- 
year  plan.  I  submit  that  to  say  a  3-year 
freeze  is  to  acknowledge  that  you  just 
do  not  want  to  work  on  the  programs 
in  a  meaningful  way  and  you  found 
some  easy  way  to  do  it  that  you 
assume  is  equitable. 

I  used  to  think  freezes  on  cost  of 
living  did  not  amount  to  much  until  I 
started  looking  at  what  3-year  freezes 
do  to  a  lot  of  people  who  are  hurting 
in  this  country.  I  have  the  numbers  on 
what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the  average 
person  in  terms  of  checks  they  are  ex- 
pecting, many  of  them  living  on  that 
and  nothing  else.  I  am  just  not  sure 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  as 
party  of  a  deficit  reduction  package. 

I  am  nut  critical  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  because  for  all  practical 
purposes  when  you  get  to  this  point, 
where  the  committees  have  already 
debated  it.  they  are  not  going  to  do  it, 
the  Finance  Committee  said.  "We  are 
not  doing  any  more  on  entitlement 
savings."  ii  is  pretty  difficult  to  do  any 
more  than  some  kind  of  formula  ad- 
justment tto  the  programs. 

For  thall  reason.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  a  Senator  offering  a  package 
should  do  it  by  some  kind  of  major 
reform,  but.  nonetheless,  I  do  believe 
it  is  serious  business  to  be  taking  this 
kind  of  action  on  civil  service  pensions, 
on  military  retirees,  on  social  security 
recipients. 


Having  said  that,  let  me  suggest  that 
there  are  many  other  things  to  talk 
about  with  reference  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  going  to 
address  each  and  every  one  of  them 
today,  but,  frankly.  I  hope  every  Sena- 
tor understands  that  it  could  be  their 
vote  that  says  we  are  going  to  do  this 
to  these  programs,  and  that  each  one 
who  votes  for  it  clearly  ought  to  un- 
derstand that  that  is  preci-sely  what 
they  have  in  mind.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  all  think  it  is  not  going  to 
amount  to  anything,  that  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  it  but  we  are  really  not 
doing  it.  I  hope  nobody  is  suggesting 
that.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  my 
friend  from  Washington  is  approach- 
ing his  amendment  in  that  manner. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  further 
observation.  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  the  economists,  the  people  work- 
ing with  Paul  Volcker  at  the  Federal 
Reserve,  really  can  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  pass  this  year  that  is  enough. 

1  do  not  think  they  can  tell  us  what  it 
is  that  we  pass  up  here  that  will  not  be 
enough.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  $150 
billion  off  of  current  policy  trend  lines 
in  our  budget,  made  up  basically  of 
about  one-third  from  defense,  nondc- 
fense.  and  revenues  with  some  kind  of 
an  assurance  that  the  appropriated 
part  will  also  come  through,  which  is 
the  so-called  leadership  package,  is  not 
a  trivial  deficit  reduction  package. 

For  those  who  insist  that  it  is  trivial 
so  long  as  it  does  not  bring  the  bottom 
line  down  to  their  figure  in  3  or  4 
years  from  now.  I  submit  that  in  our 
society  there  are  certain  realities  of 
the  marketplace.  Those  who  study  us 
look  at  those  realities.  I  think  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  wondering  whether 
we  arc  going  to  do  anything  very  sig- 
nificant. On  the  other  hand,  I  truly 
believe  that  if  they  could  imagine  that 

2  or  3  months  from  now  we  would 
truly  put  that  $150  billion  to  bed  and 
have  it  before  the  President  for  signa- 
ture on  various  bills  and  say  it  is  done. 
I  think  most  of  them  would  say  we 
probably  did  not  even  think  that  could 
happen  in  this  year  and  it  is  good.  It  is 
effective.  It  gives  us  renewed  hope 
that  the  problems  will  be  addressed. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  want  to  take 
1  minute  to  tell  you  that  I  think  the 
American  economy  is  in  pretty  good 
shape  today,  and  I  am  not  one  who 
thinks  it  is  going  to  stop  being  in  good 
shape  next  week  or  next  month.  I 
think  clearly  we  are  going  to  have  to 
fix  the  deficits,  but  I  think  we  have 
learned  a  number  of  lessons.  Deficits 
are  vitally  important,  but  we  have 
learned  that  a  $3.6  trillion  economy 
can  stand  more  deficits  than  we 
thought.  We  have  learned  that  the 
American  people  live  with  slightly 
higher  interest  rates  than  we  thought. 
We  have  learned  that  an  8.3  percent 
growth  in  the  American  economy  is 
possible  without  rekindling  inflation. 
We  have  learned  that  we  can  put  more 


people  to  work  without  any  Govern- 
ment program  putting  them  to  work, 
like  CETA,  in  an  11-month  period 
than  almost  any  other  period  since  the 
Second  World  War. 

We  have  learned  that  inflation  is 
down  and  it  might  stay  down;  that  op- 
timism is  up,  and  that  there  is  a 
chance  it  will  stay  up.  We  have  one 
thing  left  that  is  pretty  tough,  with  all 
those  goods,  all  those  pluses,  and  that 
is  the  deficit.  We  do  not  have  to  ad- 
dress it  all  this  year.  If  we  take  one  big 
step,  that  is  going  to  be  enough  and 
people  are  going  to  believe  it.  I  think 
that  step  is  the  credible  one  that  is 
found  in  the  leadership  package.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  have  major 
surgery  on  social  security:  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  major 
reform  package  for  Federal  or  military 
retirees;  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
de-index  the  indexed  tax  code  this 
year.  So  you  can  understand  why  I  do 
not  think  this  package  is  going  to  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  reducing  interest 
rates,  because  I  do  not  think  any  of 
those  items  that  I  just  ticked  off  are 
going  to  happen.  If  they  are  not  going 
to  happen,  I  do  not  see  how  they  are 
going  to  have  an  impact. 

I  am  saying  it  as  plain  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  chance  that  kind 
of  package  is  going  anywhere,  even  if 
it  passes  here  by  a  couple  of  votes.  So 
how  can  it  have  such  an  impact  on  the 
deficit? 

I  know  some  will  say  if  it  passes  why 
do  we  not  make  it  law?  I  am  just 
trying  to  read  what  I  see  out  there.  I 
regret  to  say,  as  strong  and  as  power- 
ful as  we  think  we  are,  we  do  not  yet 
run  the  country  here  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  have  a  President.  I  do  not  see 
all  these  things  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed as  being  in  the  cards.  I  would 
rather  pass  what  I  think  is  in  the 
cards  and  can  be  signed  into  law  and 
can  make  a  dent. 

I  will  close  by  saying  for  anyone  who 
wonders  where  the  deficit  will  be  in 
1987,  I  would  submit  that  if  you  be- 
lieve my  economics,  the  deficit  under 
the  leadership  package  will  be  just 
about  the  same  place  it  will  be  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  It  is  just  that  I  am  more 
optimistic  for  the  next  6,  8.  9.  or  10 
months.  In  any  event,  we  ought  to 
lower  the  deficit  under  his  or  my  opti- 
mistic 3-year  assessment.  I  give  you 
that  because  it  has  some  relevance.  If 
you  are  voting  because  you  think  you 
know  precisely  what  this  is  going  to  do 
for  the  deficit  in  3  years,  I  would 
submit  you  can  look  at  the  proposal 
that  the  leadership  made  and  assume 
that  set  of  economics  and  you  would 
be  very  close  to  where  this  proposal 
will  get  you.  Obviously,  you  would  be 
in  better  shape  if  everything  worked 
right  under  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 


tor  from   Washington   on   the   single 
issue  of  deficit  reduction. 

Having  said  as  much  as  I  want  to  say 
on  this  amendment,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  used  the  word  credibility 
in  his  criticism  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. I  think  the  word  credibility  is  a 
very  good  one  on  which  to  focus  as  we 
debate  this  matter. 

I  think  that  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  in  Congress,  we  in 
Washington,  have  any  credibility  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  deficits  of 
$150  billion  or  $200  billion  a  year.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
have  credibility  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  Senator  who 
has  been  back  to  his  State  in  the  last 
month  or  .so  knows  that  we  do  not 
have  any  credibility  with  our  people. 
The  American  people  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  the  will  to  deal  with 
large  deficits.  The  American  people 
are  certain  that  deficits  of  $150  billion 
or  $200  billion  a  year,  year  after  year, 
representing  a  tripling  of  the  national 
debt  in  one  decade,  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  future  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  know  it.  Urban 
people,  rural  people,  old  people,  young 
people— all  of  them  know  that  deficits 
of  this  size  are  bad  for  America;  not 
just  bad  for  the  next  year  or  so:  not 
just  bad  for  economic  conditions  in 
1984  and  1985.  but  bad  for  our  chil- 
dren and  bad  for  our  grandchildren.  It 
is  not  responsible  to  run  up  deficits  of 
this  size  and  the  American  people 
know  it. 

Where  does  the  question  of  credibil- 
ity come  in,  Mr.  President?  The  ques- 
tion of  credibility  arises  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  suggests  to 
the  American  people  that  deficits  of 
this  .size  can  be  solved  in  a  painless 
fashion,  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
award  a  few  "golden  fleeces,"  close  a 
loophole  here  and  there  in  the  Tax 
Code,  do  a  better  job  of  collecting 
some  debts,  pay  a  lower  price  for  Allen 
wrenches  that  are  acquired  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  and,  painlessly,  we 
shall  solve  our  problems.  People  would 
like  to  believe  that,  but  there  is  no 
credibility  whatever  in  that  position. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  used  the  argument  which 
has  been  used  repeatedly  for  the  past 
3  or  4  years  whenever  we  have  debated 
anything  on  the  budget— the  magic 
words,  "social  security." 

Do  not  do  anything  to  social  securi- 
ty; do  not  do  anything  to  the  entitle- 
ments. Any  time  the  entitlements  are 
mentioned,  press  releases  will  be 
turned  out  by  our  political  foes.  It  is 


poison  to  talk  about  the  entitlement 
programs. 

"We  are  not  going  to  do  it,"  we  tell 
ourselves.  This  is  May  1984.  and  we 
say,  "We  are  not  going  to  touch  the 
entitlement  programs  in  1984."  and  we 
have  heard  the  same  thing  every  year 
in  the  past  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  hear  the  same  argument  in 
the  future.  Politically,  it  is  said  that 
we  cannot  touch  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  He  is  a  great  Senator  and 
a  great  chairman  of  this  committee. 
But  he  is  not  a  magician.  I  submit  to 
the  Senate  that  the  notion  that  we 
can  get  the  deficit  under  reasonable 
control  absent  a  balanced  program  is 
magic.  That  is  magic,  it  is  not  reality, 
and  it  is  not  credible.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  the  deficit  at  a  reasonably  low- 
level,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington suggests  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do:  We  are  going  to  have  to  trim  the 
defense  budget.  Not  hack  away  at  it: 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  trim  it  a 
little  more  than  we  would  like  to.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  a  little 
more  than  we  would  like  to  raise  them. 

I  have  to  raise  taxes.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
for  cutting  taxes.  The  first  fight  I  ever 
got  into  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was 
on  a  tax  reduction  proposal. 

Senator  Gorton  has  proposed  rais- 
ing taxes  over  what  they  otherwise 
would  have  been  because  that  is  what 
changing  the  indexing  formula  minus 
3  percent  does.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  a  little  revenue.  And,  yes. 
Mr.  President,  hold  on  to  your  hat.  but 
it  is  absolutely  true,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  address  the  entitlements. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  ar- 
gument that  we  are  not  going  to  touch 
these  programs  and  cannot  touch 
these  programs  and  still  we  are  going 
to  deal  responsibly  with  the  deficit— 
that  is  a  magical  argument.  It  is  not  a 
credible  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  non-means-based 
entitlement  programs  consist  of  some- 
thing like  35  to  40  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  ask  anyone  who  cares  to 
explain  to  come  forward  and  let  us 
know  how  we  can  simply  rule  out  any 
consideration  of  35  to  40  percent  of 
the  budget  and  say  we  are  going  to  get 
a  $200  billion  a  year  deficit  under  con- 
trol. It  cannot  be  done;  it  is  magic. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know:  maybe 
I  am  done  for  politically.  I  almost  was 
in  1982,  that  is  for  sure.  Maybe  I  have 
had  it.  But  I  know  that  for  the  last 
year  or  so,  I  have  traveled  all  over  the 
State  of  Missouri  talking  about  CPI 
minus  3.  I  am  told  that  in  our  State, 
we  have  the  fourth  most  elderly  popu- 
lation in  the  country.  I  have  traveled 
all  over  the  State  talking  about  CPI 
minus  3. 


I  have  talked  to  audiences  of  pre- 
dominantly retired  people,  and  I  have 
explained  to  them  exactly  what  CPI 
minus  3  is.  I  have  told  them  that  the 
concept  of  CPI  minus  3  means  that, 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  entitle- 
ment programs.  COLA  adjustments, 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  living  by  3 
percent  and  the  same  is  going  to  be 
true  with  tax  indexing. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  when  this 
concept  is  explained,  the  response  of 
my  constituents,  including  elderly  con- 
stituents, is  overwhelmingly  support- 
ive. I  ask  for  shows  of  hands  in  the  au- 
dience. "How  many  of  you  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  a  program  like 
this?"  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  hands  in  the  audience  go  up.  Why? 
Because  it  is  fair.  Because  it  says  to 
taxpayers  and  the  recipients  of  bene- 
fits alike.  "You  have  a  role  to  play  in 
solving  this  terrible  problem  of  the 
country.  We  are  going  to  pass  the  hat 
to  everybody  and  you  are  going  to  be 
called  on  to  chip  in.  Are  you  willing  to 
do  it?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  is.  "Yes, 
we  are." 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  conventional 
wisdom  in  politics  for  us  to  go  from 
one  interest  group  to  another  and  tell 
them  what  they  want  to  hear:  "We  are 
going  to  do  things  to  help  your  group; 
we  will  not  do  anything  to  affect  your 
group  in  a  negative  fashion."'  So  we  go 
to  working  people  or  we  go  to  retired 
people  or  we  go  to  civil  servants  or  one 
group  or  another,  and  we  tell  them  ab- 
.solulcly  everything  they  want  to  hear: 
"You  do  not  have  any  sacrifice  to 
make  in  your  group."  we  tell  them. 
"We  do  not  want  your  group  to  sacri- 
fice. Why.  you  have  no  role  to  play  in 
saving  your  country.  You  have  already 
done  enough.  We  are  not  going  to  call 
on  you  for  anything  at  all." 

Mr.  President.  1  believe  that  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  treating  the  people  of 
this  country  as  though  they  are  re- 
tired Americans  or  working  Americans 
or  black  Americans  or  white  Ameri- 
cans or  Hispanic  Americans  or  any 
other  kind  of  Americans.  They  want  to 
think  of  themselves  as  Americans. 
They  are  still  patriotic.  They  still  be- 
lieve in  their  country.  They  still  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  their  country.  People  65  and 
over  have  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  have  not  written  off  the  future 
of  America.  They  have  not  resigned 
from  the  country.  They  are  still  con- 
tributing people  in  America  and  they 
want  to  contribute  to  the  answer.  If 
we  present  to  them  a  program  which  is 
fair,  which  treats  everybody  the  same, 
recipient  and  taxpayer,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  will  say, 
"Count  me  in:  Tm  proud  to  be  part  of 
the  answer." 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  suggested— some 
trimming    of    defense    spending— not 
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hacking,  but  trimming— and  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  cost-of-living  formulas  for 
both  tax  purposes  and  spending  pur- 
poses—equity, fairness,  even-handed- 
ness;  everybody  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  something  very  like  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  pro- 
posed will  have  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  after 
the  election  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  terrible  deficit  problem.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  cannot 
put  together  a  balanced  program  while 
leaving  out  either  entitlements  or  the 
revenue  side  or  leaving  out  the  defense 
side.  It  cannot  be  done.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  address  this  issue  sometime 
after  the  election,  why  not  now?  The 
prime  rate  went  up  half  a  percent 
today.  Why  not  now?  Why  delude  our- 
selves any  longer?  Why  delude  our- 
selves and  delude  the  country  thai  our 
problems  can  be  solved  by  magic?  This 
is  the  time  for  credibility,  not  magic. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  has  of- 
fered a  credible  answer. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  and  Mr.  EVANS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  couple  of  weeks  now  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  floor  discussing  the  details  of 
the  various  deficit  reduction  proposals 
that  are  being  offered  to  the  pending 
budget  measure.  During  those  same  2 
weeks  or  so  I  have  struggled  with  my 
staff,  myself,  and  my  own  voting 
record.  As  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
points  out,  we  always  want  to  please 
everybody,  and  I  am  no  exception.  All 
of  the  deficit  reduction  plans  call  for 
some  very  tough,  unpleasant  fiscal 
medicine  over  the  next  several  years. 
But  there  appears  to  be  one  particular 
plan.  That  is  the  plan  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  want  to  explain  why  I  am  doing  so. 
Mr.  President,  before  I  go  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  it  was  with  some  heartburn 
that  I  reached  my  conclusion  on  this 
plan.  So  sensitive  is  a  discussion  of  the 
cost  of  living  that  it  sends  reverbera- 
tions through  many  of  my  good  Arizo- 
na citizens  who  are  willing  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  cost  but  feel  like 
they  have  been  picked  on.  Indeed, 
they  have.  We  saw  early  in  this  admin- 
istration an  effort  to  reduce  those 
COLA'S  and  outright  benefits.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  veterans'  compensation  and 
other  benefits  held  back.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Serving  on  that  Veterans' 
Committee  I  have  worked  hard  to 
keep  them  and  to  replace  the  cuts  that 
were  made  in  1981  and  1982  by  this  ad- 


ministration. But  the  taste  of  this 
bitter  pill  is  tempered  somewhat  by 
the  specter  of  $200  billion  deficits  next 
year  and  a  projected  $308  billion  defi- 
cit in  1989  if  we  do  nothing  to  curb  the 
freight  train  of  red  ink  that  is  rolling 
down  the  track  at  an  immense  speed 
headed  right  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  we  now  faced 
with  this  dilemma?  Why  are  we  now 
faced  with  this  unsavory  task  of 
having  to  vote  for  an  emergency  re- 
duction package  that  goes  against  the 
grain  of  programs,  activities,  and 
people  that  we  fought  so  long  and  so 
hard  for?  Many  of  our  political  careers 
rest  on  the  support  of  these  people. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said, 
if  you  explain  a  program  that  is  fairly 
balanced,  that  is  equitable,  they  will 
accept  it,  if  they  really  believe 
everyone  is  going  to  participate.  But 
someone  always  escapes.  We  know 
that  from  our  hard  work.  The  answer 
to  the  problem  is  that  we  no  longer 
can  stay  the  course  through  the 
stormiest  economic  squall  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  combination  of  the  largest  de- 
fense buildup  in  our  history,  the  larg- 
est tax  reduction  package  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  the  increase  in  interest 
payments  needed  to  pay  for  the 
money  borrowed  by  Uncle  Sam  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  Presidents  de- 
fense buildup  has  triggered  a  4-year 
deficit  that  exceeds  the  budget  deficits 
of  the  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  administra- 
tions combined.  That  is  why  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  adopting  emergency  legis- 
lation to  roll  back  the  damage.  Can  we 
wait  until  the  election?  Oh,  sure.  And 
perhaps  we  will.  Can  we  wait  another 
10  years?  I  guess  we  could  wait  until 
hell  freezes  over  if  we  had  to.  But  the 
time  to  do  something  is  now.  There- 
fore, after  searching  my  soul  and  re- 
viewing all  of  these  programs  as  care- 
fully as  I  can,  I  am  convinced  the 
Gorton  deficit  reduction  plan  offers  a 
balanced,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
approach  toward  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  over  the  next  3  years. 
First,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hol- 
lings-Exon-Andrews  plan,  which  I 
voted  against,  the  Gorton  deficit  re- 
duction plan  reduces  the  deficit  to  a 
lower  level  by  fiscal  year  1987  than 
any  of  the  plans  that  are  currently  on 
the  table.  Through  a  combination  of 
spending  cuts  in  defense,  income  tax 
indexing  modifications,  and  cost-of- 
living  reductions  the  Gorton  plan  re- 
duces that  deficit  to  $156.5  billion,  if 
my  observations  are  correct,  by  the 
year  1987.  a  $47.5  billion  reduction 
below  the  projected  Republican  lead- 
ership deficit  the  same  year,  which  is 
$204  billion.  It  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit to  a  level  that  is  $5.5  billion  below 
the  much  heralded  Biden-Kassebaum 
deficit  plan  as  calculated  through 
1987.  So  this  plan  accomplishes  what 
every  one  of  our  colleagues  has  been 


saying  we  should  accomplish  with  re- 
spect to  budget  reduction  plans.  We 
have  one. 

The  Gorton  plan  also  brings  defense 
spending  down  to  a  realistic  growth 
level  that  will  allow  us  to  strengthen 
our  military  forces  without  resorting 
to  the  inflated  budget-busting  defense 
numbers  recommended  by  President 
Reagan  on  February  1. 

Imagine,  a  budget  that  called  for 
real  growth  of  over  13  percent  next 
year.  Fortunately,  the  President  has 
finally  seen  the  light  and  on  May  3 
sent  us  a  revised  defense  budget.  I 
compliment  him  for  doing  that.  I  wish 
it  had  been  sooner.  But  at  least  he  is 
willing  to  bear  some  of  the  burden  of 
these  huge  deficits  that  he  certainly 
has  helped  create.  The  Gorton  pack- 
age will  force  our  military  to  achieve 
economies  in  low  priority  activities 
without  touching  the  major  procure- 
ment and  conventional  force  improve- 
ment initiatives  which  are  needed  in 
order  to  maintain  our  overall  defense 
strength.  Forcing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  live  with  a  budget  of  $297.1 
billion,  an  increase  of  $31.8  billion  over 
last  year,  is  hardly  going  to  set  back 
our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  defense  pos- 
ture in  any  of  our  armed  services. 

Furthermore,  the  3-year  total  for  de- 
fense spending  contained  in  this  plan 
is  virtually  identical  to  the  3-year  de- 
fense spending  plan  adopted  by  Con- 
gress last  year  in  the  budget  resolution 
of  1984. 

Furthermore,  the  Gorton  plan  pro- 
vides a  small  amount  of  relief  in  the 
nondefense  discretionary  spending 
program  by  raising  the  nondefense 
spending  cap,  I  believe,  by  a  modest 
$2.7  billion,  or  1.9  percent  over  the 
pending  Republican  leadership  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  caps  con- 
tained in  that  leadership  plan  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  would  not 
be  changed.  By  making  a  small  adjust- 
ment in  the  nondefense  discretionary 
accounts  next  year,  this  plan  would 
allow  our  law  enforcement  agencies, 
our  small,  personnel-intensive  commis- 
sions and  agencies,  our  health  and  sci- 
ence agencies,  and  our  important  do- 
mestic programs  to  prepare  for  the 
rigid  restrictions  that  are  coming  down 
the  road  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
Surely,  a  2-percent  increase  over  cur- 
rent baselines  for  nondefense  discre- 
tionary programs  is  a  bargain. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  realizing  that  there  is 
need  for  a  small,  modest  increase  in 
some  of  these  vital  services,  notwith- 
standing how  everybody  likes  to  con- 
demn ■social  programs." 

Fourth,  the  Gorton  plan  would  cap 
personal  income  tax  indexing  at  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  less  3  percent 
for  the  next  3  years.  This  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  support.  I  have  been  one 
who  has  joined  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  for  a  number  of 
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years,  along  with  others;  and  when  the 
President  finally  put  his  tax  package 
together  with  indexing,  I  raved  and 
chanted,  "Hooray!  Hooray!"  But  the 
time  has  come  to  realize  that  if  we 
want  to  be  fair,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  just  said,  everybody  has  to 
participate.  Some  cuts,  some  reduc- 
tions, everyplace.  Some  increase  in 
revenues  without  overtaxing  our 
people. 

I  recommended  a  similar  proposal  in 
my  recent  newsletter.  Yes.  1  have  had 
some  letters  and  some  calls  objecting 
to  it.  But  I  also  had  a  flood  of  support 
realizing  that  it  calls  for  a  balanced 
program  such  as  offered  here. 

This  brings  me  to  perhaps  the  most 
troublesome  piece  of  the  Gorton  pack- 
age, but  a  piece  I  am  willing  to  support 
as  part  of  an  overall  deficit  reduction 
strategy.  I  am  referring  to  the  provi- 
sion which  calls  for  capping  cost-of- 
living  adjustments— I  say  it  again,  cap- 
ping cost-of-living  adjustments— in 
non-means-tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams at  CPI  minus  3  percent  for  the 
next  3  years.  That  is  a  tough  one  in 
Arizona,  because  the  people  who  re- 
ceive these  cost-of-living  increases 
have  already  given  plenty,  and  they 
have  paid  for  it  many,  many  times.  It 
is  tough  to  ask  them  to  give  any  more. 

This  controversial  portion  of  the 
Gorton  plan  would  save  $40.6  billion.  I 
believe  that  with  that  figure,  you  can 
propose  to  anyone,  if  you  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that,  yes,  I  will  give 
more,  even  though  I  have  already 
given  once  or  twice  at  the  office  and 
once  or  twice  at  home.  I  will  do  it 
again  as  long  as  everybody  is  going  to 
give. 

Let  me  say  up  front  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  COLA'S  next  year  is  not  going 
to  set  well  in  Arizona,  but  it  is  time  we 
do  not  just  think  about  what  is  going 
to  go  well  at  home  or  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  Frankly,  it  is 
not  popular  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  have  fought  long  and 
hard  for  Arizona's  senior  citizens.  Fed- 
eral workers,  and  civilian,  postal,  and 
military  retirees.  I  have  a  lot  of  them 
living  in  Arizona.  I  think  some  of  them 
depend  on  us  to  be  sure  that  they  do 
not  receive  unfair  treatment  in  any 
budget,  tax  program,  or  other  Govern- 
ment entitlement  programs.  But  if  we 
are  to  really  come  to  grips  with  the 
deficit,  we  must  begin  to  look  at  ways 
to  bring  the  non-means-tested  entitle- 
ment programs  into  the  battle  of 
fighting  the  budget.  The  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  a  fair  way  to  address  the 
issue  of  non-means-tested  entitle- 
ments, without  taking  the  draconian 
steps  of  eliminating  COLA's  as  con- 
tained in  other  amendments  that  have 
been  offered,  or  freezing  at  the  1984 
level,  which  is  the  leadership  amend- 
ment as  I  read  it. 

Although  no  one  can  accurately  pre- 
dict what  the  1985  CPI  will  be,  assum- 


ing that  it  stays  relatively  flat,  benefi- 
ciaries still  would  be  receiving  a  small 
cost-of-living  adjustment  under  this 
plan.  If  it  increases  substantially, 
which  many  economists  predict,  the 
Gorton  plan  will  allow  additional 
relief  for  those  non-means-tested  re- 
cipients. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  hear- 
ing from  good  people  who  say.  "Why 
me?"  The  explanation  has  been  put 
out  here  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  who  feel  as  I  do. 
that  it  is  time  to  offer  a  plan,  to  put 
up  or  shut  up,  to  say  what  we  are 
going  to  do  and  to  support  it  clearly, 
to  realize  that  we  must  act  now. 

Finally,  this  Gorton  package  will 
take  savings  derived  in  the  old  age  and 
survivors'  trust  fund  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program  which  result  from  the 
COLA  adjustments  and  direct  them 
into  the  medicare  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund,  where  the  need  for  an  addi- 
tional infusion  of  cash  is  most  acute. 
This  approach  makes  sense  when 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  goals  of 
the  Senators  amendment  and  the  tre- 
mendous needs  to  make  the  medicare 
fund  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been  a 
comfortable  couple  of  weeks  for  this 
Senator  or  for  any  other  Senator. 
These  are  tough  times,  and  they  are 
becoming  tougher.  We  have  seen  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Depression, 
and  we  are  on  the  brink  of  getting  out 
of  that,  some  people  say,  but  some 
people  are  suffering. 

In  all  candor,  there  is  much  Con- 
gress could  and  should  have  done  over 
the  last  3  years  to  rein  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  could  have  and  we 
should  have  done  something  about  the 
third  year  of  that  tax  program  when 
we  realized  it  was  not  going  to  work.  I 
was  one  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
it,  believing  that  the  President  was  en- 
titled to  his  opportunity,  to  his  eco- 
nomic program.  We  tried  it,  and  we 
know  what  it  has  brought  us.  It  has 
brought  us  the  worst  deficits  ever. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  raw  data  on 
the  deficit  which  shows,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  unprece- 
dented deficit  built  up  in  the  last  4 
years  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
present  administration.  Congress  has 
to  take  the  blame,  too.  We  have  the 
final  authority.  We  can  stop  it.  But  it 
takes  a  leader  in  the  White  House  who 
is  prepared  to  offer  a  balanced  budget, 
not  just  at  election  time. 

The  American  people  demand  that 
we  act  on  the  deficit  and  do  it  now.  If 
the  mail  flowing  into  my  office  is  any 
indication  of  a  national  trend,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  hunker  down  and  share  in 
the  sacrifice,  as  long  as  Congress 
shows  the  courage  and  the  will  to  de- 
velop a  permanent,  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  budget  problem  which  does 
not  single  out  any  one  group  to  absorb 
all  the  cuts.  We  owe  it  to  our  senior 


citizens,  our  veterans,  our  blue-collar 
workers,  our  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services,  our  businessmen  and 
women,  and  to  ourselves  to  attack  the 
deficit  problem  head  on  this  year,  not 
next  year.  The  program  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion does  just  that.  It  is  an  honest  first 
step  for  doing  just  what  I  have  urged, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  work  he 
has  put  in  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  in  endorsing  the  amend- 
ment he  has  proposed. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  words  during 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  regarding  def- 
icit reduction  packages,  but  I  think 
they  all  can  be  capsulized  in  just  a  few 
words.  We  have  heard  constant  refer- 
ence to  fairness.  We  have  certainly 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  credibility. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  adequacy. 
That  really  capsulizes  what  this 
debate  is  all  about.  Are  we  or  are  we 
not  going  to  have  the  courage  to  pro- 
vide a  program  which  is  credible  to  the 
American  people,  fair  to  all  those  af- 
fected, and  adequate  to  do  the  impor- 
tant job  these  proposals  are  set  out  to 
do? 

Unfortunately,  in  listening  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee,  it  almost  sounds  like  the 
real  question  is:  In  a  political  year  can 
we  include  any  entitlement  changes  at 
all  in  the  budget  deficit  reduction 
package?  Or  are  we  simply  going  to 
ignore  that  portion  of  the  budget  and 
quietly  say  to  ourselves  we  will  wait 
until  after  the  election  is  over  and 
take  it  up  in  1985? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  real  question  is  the 
one  I  posed  earlier  and  others  have 
posed,  and  that  is:  We  need  a  program 
which  is  adequate,  fair,  and  credible. 

It  seems  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  45  percent  of  the  budget, 
all  of  the  entitlement  programs,  and 
the  36-plus  percent  of  the  budget 
which  are  the  non-means-tested  enti- 
tlement programs  can  be  ignored  and 
still  develop  a  program  which  is  ade- 
quate, fair,  and  credible. 

I  have  had  the  privilege,  or  the  expe- 
rience, at  least,  of  having  run  a  race 
for  the  Senate  more  recently  than 
anyone  else  in  this  body.  We  had  a 
hotly  contested  Senate  race  in  the 
State  of  Washington  in  the  fall  of 
1983.  And  much  of  the  debate  during 
that  Senate  race  revolved  around  the 
question  of  deficits,  how  to  correct 
deficits,  and  more  particularly  what 
were  the  elements  of  a  successful 
budget  deficit  reduction  package. 

It  was  an  intense  campaign  and  I 
spoke  as  often  as  I  could:  in  as  many 
places  in  the  State  as  I  could;  and  as 
clearly  as  I  could  that   an  adequate. 
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fair,  and  credible  package  simply 
would  have  to  include  the  entitlement 
programs.  You  could  not  get  it  all  out 
of  defense.  You  certainly  could  not  get 
it  all  out  of  discretionary  domestic 
spending.  And  you  obviously  cannot 
get  it  out  of  the  12  or  13  percent  of 
our  budget  which  already  goes  to  the 
interest  payments  on  our  national 
debt. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  resulted 
as  a  plus  or  a  minus  in  the  campaign. 
But  certainly  speaking  out  clearly  and 
advocating  to  audiences,  both  young 
and  old,  that  entitlement  programs 
had  to  share  in  a  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  was  not  politically  fatal 
in  1983.  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be 
politically  fatal  in  1984. 

People  are  simply  smarter  than  that. 
If  they  feel  that  this  Congress  and 
this  Senate  has  done  a  fair  job.  and 
their  participation  in  that  fair  job 
makes  it  adequate  and  the  adequacy 
makes  it  credible,  then  all  will  benefit. 

No  one  else  yet  in  this  debate  ha.s 
mentioned  two  other  facts  which  I 
think  are  important  to  bring  forward. 

Since  1970,  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams—social security,  civil  service 
pensions,  and/or  similar  programs- 
have  increased  70  percent  faster  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
There  have  been  substantial  gains, 
and  I  suggest  that  they  were  warrant- 
ed gains.  This  is  one  small  share  of 
slowdown  in  order  to  achieve  some 
other  important  benefits,  which  again, 
no  one  has  mentioned  during  this 
recent  debate. 

There  are  other  insidious  taxes  on 
the  elderly,  on  those  retired,  and  those 
receiving  disability  benefits  and  every- 
one else  in  our  -society.  Those  are  the 
taxes  which  are  not  levied  directly  by 
this  body  or  by  any  political  body  in 
this  country,  but  are  certainly  levied 
indirectly.  They  are,  of  course,  the 
taxes  of  inflation  and  of  interest  rates, 
which  affect  directly  or  indirectly 
every  citizen  in  this  Nation.  They 
affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  recipient  of  social 
security  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  defense  establishment. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  if  we  were 
to  come  forward  with  a  program  which 
is  sufficient,  we  get  the  benefit  of  re- 
duced interest  rates  and  the  benefit  of 
a  continued  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
inflation.  If  our  program  is  inad- 
equate, I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be. 
that  we  will  be  facing  in  a  year  or  2 
years,  or  sometime  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  rising  interest  rates,  rising 
rates  of  inflation,  and  we  will  be  won- 
dering what  to  do  to  support  our 
people  who  are  facing  additional  costs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  emphasized  most  strongly 
the  effect  on  social  security.  He  has 
suggested  that  this  is  a  3-year  program 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  hurt  social  se- 
curity recipients  for  3  years.  We  all 
know  that  while  this  is  a  3-year  pro- 


gram, 3-year  programs  are  subject  to 
change.  They  are  subject  to  modifica- 
tion. They  are  always  subject  to  a 
better  idea  which  comes  along  later. 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Budget  Committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  for 
having  brought  us  to  this  point— for 
having  made  the  debate  one  of  what 
kind  of  program  we  will  adopt,  instead 
of  whether  we  will  adopt  a  program. 

He  has  suggested  that  no  one  can 
tell  us  what  will  happen  with  a  certain 
level  of  deficit  reduction,  but  I  reiter- 
ate what  others  have  said.  If  there  is 
one  person  in  this  Nation  who  has 
some  responsibility  for  the  level  of  in- 
terest rates,  that  person  is  certainly 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
When  he  says  that  a  $50  billion  deficit 
reduction  package  in  1985  will  lead  to 
a  2  full  percentage  point  reduction  in 
interest  rates,  that  is  worth  listening 
to. 

My  concern  is  that  we  will  have  de- 
bated for  5  weeks  and  we  will  have 
done  something  if  we  adopt  the  leader- 
ship package.  We  will  have  done  some- 
thing, but  the  real  question  is  whether 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  do  the  job. 

With  the  best  estimates  of  the 
future,  the  deficits  3  years  from  now 
under  the  leadership  package  will  be 
every  bit  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
they  are  today.  And  I  suggest  it  will 
not  take  long  for  someone  to  typify 
this  as  a  deficit  maintenance  program 
rather  than  a  deficit  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

And  if  so.  and  if  that  is  the  view  of 
the  financial  markets  and  the  view  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  debate  of  the  last  5  weeks  will 
have  been  primarily  in  vain. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
Senate  does  not  run  the  country  and 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  ac- 
tions we  take  will  ultimately  succeed. 
Of  course,  that  is  true.  But  we  can  ab- 
solutely be  sure,  that  if  we  do  not  take 
action,  then  we  cannot  succeed. 

I  suggest  we  not  try  to  run  the  coun- 
try, but  we  try  to  act  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible fashion  we  can  in  the 
Senate.  We  can  make  this  first  step, 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
has,  in  fact,  produced  for  this  body  a 
program  which  meets  a  three-way  test 
of  adequacv,  fairness,  and  credibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief,  but  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  the  in- 
troduction of  his  amendment.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
like  to  see  this  amendment  go  away, 
but,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  have  the  courage  in  Congress 
to  step  forward  and  make  some  diffi- 
cult decisions.  When  you  are  talking 
about  CPI-3  on  entitlement  programs, 
that  is  a  difficult  decision.  Certainly  in 


this  Senators  case,  and  I  would  imag- 
ine a  lot  of  Senators,  when  you  talk 
about  CPI-3  on  indexing,  that  is  a  dif- 
ficult decision  that  needs  to  be  made. 

I  am  interested  when  we  hear  people 
talk  about  the  Federal  deficit,  well. 
Paul  Volcker  thinks  we  need  to  do 
more.  Regardless  of  what  Paul  Volcker 
seems  to  think.  I  think  the  American 
people  tell  us  we  need  to  do  more.  The 
deficits  under  the  proposal  that  either 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  one  chat  we  are  considering 
today,  the  so-called  leadership  pack- 
age, are  too  high.  I  think  most  every- 
one would  agree  if  you  go  back  to  your 
constituents  and  you  tell  them  what 
those  deficits  are  that  we  arc  looking 
at.  in  the  $180  billion  or  $200  billion 
range,  they  will  say  they  are  far  too 
high. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Domenici. 
for  his  comments.  I  think  he  made 
some  outstanding  comments.  The 
economy  is  better.  Inflation  in  1979 
was  13.3  percent.  In  1980  it  was  12.4 
percent. 

Last  year.  1983.  it  was  3.2  percent. 
That  is  a  lot  belter.  That  certainly 
saves  senior  citizens  and  everybody 
else  a  lot  of  money. 

Interest  rates  are  certainly  too  high. 
But  if  you  look  at  the  interest  rate  of 
December  1980,  it  was  21.5  percent 
prime  interest  rate,  and  a  lot  of  people 
have  to  pay  prime  plus  2  percent. 
Today,  the  prime  interest  rate  is  12.5 
percent.  Certainly,  that  is  too  high, 
but  it  is  a  lot  better  than  21.5  percent. 

If  you  look  back  to  1980,  everyone 
was  concerned  about  what?  Inflation 
rates  and  interest  rates.  Both  of  those 
are  down  substantially. 

But  if  you  go  back,  at  least  to  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  you  will  find  out 
the  one  thing  that  people  are  still 
upset  about  are  these  enormous  defi- 
cits. They  want  us  to  do  something 
about  these  deficits,  and  they  want  us 
to  do  something  about  these  deficits 
today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
President.  I  failed  to  mention  another 
item  when  I  said  things  are  better. 
This  one  is  controversial,  more  so  than 
the  ones  we  have  just  discussed. 

But  we  build  back  our  defense  in 
that  3'.'  years  in  the  middle  of  a  reces- 
sion. And  that  is  better,  too.  For  those 
that  think  you  get  that  for  free,  they 
just  have  to  understand  that  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  is  probably  the 
last  free  decade  for  military  prepared- 
ness for  the  world's  great  free  super- 
power. So  we  have  had  to  spend  some 
money. 

I  add  that  because  the  others  are  all 
pluses  of  another  type,  that  were  risks 
of   another   type   and   have   been   re- 


solved. High  inflation,  which  had  a  big 
risk,  it  is  down.  One  risk  in  better 
shape.  Interest  rates,  way  too  high,  su- 
perhigh risk  for  America,  no  growth. 
Productivity  down,  terrible  risk;  every- 
thing we  stand  for,  now  up. 

But  also  defense  neeeded  a  lot  of 
money,  needed  modernization,  had  to 
pay  the  people  that  served  and  defend- 
ed this  Nation.  We  did  that,  too.  And 
so  we  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  risks.  I  kind  of 
call  it  my  four-for-one.  We  had  four 
risks  and  they  have  been  alleviated 
dramatically.  Now  we  have  one  left, 
the  deficit. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  you  are  not 
going  to  solve  that  one  very  quickly.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  while. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. I  agree  with  him  that  the  defi- 
cits are  too  high.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  comments.  I 
might  add  to  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  it,  unemployment.  We  have 
5  million  more  people  working  today 
than  we  had  a  couple  of  years  ago.  So 
the  economy  has  rebounded. 

But  the  No.  1  problem  remains.  We 
agree  the  deficits  are  too  large. 

In  particular,  when  I  mentioned  the 
inflation  rate,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  inflation  rate  was  3.2  percent 
for  last  year,  and  yet,  you  still  see  a 
prime  interest  rate  of  12.5  percent. 
That  is  too  great  a  difference.  That  is 
a  9-percentage  point  difference. 

Why?  I  would  say  two  things.  One. 
the  Federal  Reserve— and  I  think  too 
many  people  have  not  been  watching 
what  has  happened  to  the  money 
supply— the  Federal  Reserve  expanded 
greatly  the  money  supply.  Basically,  if 
you  look  at  the  charts,  from  about  Oc- 
tober 1982  all  the  way  through  August 
of  1983,  you  will  see  double-digit  ex- 
pansion in  the  money  supply.  They 
have  contracted  substantially  in  the 
last  couple  of  quarters  in  the  growth 
range  of  about  4  or  5  percent,  about  a 
third  of  what  is  was  during  most  of 
the  1982  and  1983  period  which  I  men- 
tioned. 

So,  as  a  result,  I  think  that  is  what  is 
really  pushing  the  interest  rates  up 
today.  Most  people  have  ignored  that. 
But  we  do  not  control  the  money 
supply— that  is  the  Federal  Reserve— 
unless  we  change  the  legislation  gov- 
erning the  Federal  Reserve.  We 
cannot  do  anything  on  that  today.  But 
we  can  control  Congress  and  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  fiscal  policy.  And  Con- 
gress has  been  doing,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  a  very  poor  job  in  fiscal 
policy.  We  have  not  gotten  Federal 
spending  under  control.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  not  gotten  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control  is  because 
we  have  not  had  the  courage  or  the 
conviction  to  touch  entitlement  pro- 
grams. And  the  time  is  now. 

The  deficits  that  we  are  looking  at, 
$200  billion,  even  under  the  leadership 
proposal— and  I  compliment  the  lead- 


ership because  they  did  come  up  with 
a  balanced  proposal,  about  a  third  in 
tax  increases,  about  a  third  in  defense, 
and  a  third  from  nondefen.se.  I  think 
that  is  equitable. 

But  it  does  not  do  enough.  In  this 
Senator's  opinion,  I  think  we  need  to 
do  more.  If  you  go  back  and  talk  to 
your  constituents  and  say.  "We  have 
come  up  with  this  package  but  we  are 
still  looking  at  the  deficits  that  are 
going  to  be  around  $189  billion  or  $190 
billion  for  the  next  several  years," 
they  will  say,  "That  is  not  enough." 
They  will  say.  "Go  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  and  come  up  with  .something 
more." 

The  proposal  that  we  have,  the 
Gorton  proposal  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  does  more.  It  takes  the  lead- 
ership savings  of  $144  billion  in  deficit 
reductions  and  increases  that  are  over 
50  percent.  It  adds  another  $85  billion 
in  savings  over  and  above  that  called 
for  by  the  leadership  package.  And  it 
does  not  hurt  any  one  individual  that 
much. 

Sure,  there  are  some  sacrifices  that 
are  involved.  Sure,  there  are  some 
things  I  do  not  want  to  lose  like  the 
tax  index,  3  percent  per  year.  I  think 
that  is  something  I  would  like  to  have. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
making  some  sacrifices.  I  have  heard 
time  and  time  again,  "Well,  not  this 
year.  This  is  an  election  year.  We  have 
to  reelect  Ronald  Reagan.  " 

Sure.  I  want  to  reelect  Ronald 
Reagan.  I  want  to  elect  a  majority  of 
Republicans  to  control  the  Senate.  I 
like  being  in  the  majority.  But  I  also 
think  we  need  to  be  responsible.  And 
the  time  for  being  responsible  is  now. 
Every  other  year  is  an  election  year.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  wrestle  with  diffi- 
cult problems  in  an  election  year, 
maybe  we  should  not  meet  but  every 
odd-numbered  year. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  the 
time  is  now.  We  need  to  address  it. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  bringing  up  his  pro- 
posal. We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  probably  another 
$200  billion.  That  means  we  are  going 
to  be  borrowing.  We  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  American  people  and  say. 
"No.  we  couldn't  quite  get  a  package 
together  very  good  this  year,  so  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  into  debt  another 
$200  billion.  " 

The  national  debt  today  is  approxi- 
mating $1.5  trillion.  That  is  $6,500  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  saying  that  is 
not  enough,  that  we  have  to  borrow 
another  $200  billion  to  make  sure  that 
we  can  finance  our  excess  expendi- 
tures. We  need  to  make  responsible  de- 
cisions. 

This  Gorton  amendment  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  not 
going  to  solve  all  the  problems.  But  it 
is  significantly  better  than  the  $144 


billion  package.  It  would  take  the  fig- 
ures up  to  $229  billion.  So  now  we  are 
moving  up  into  at  least  40-some  per- 
cent of  the  forecasted  deficit.  That  is  a 
lot  better  than  25  percent. 

Again.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  we  will  adopt  it  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLEs).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  I  am  about 
to  propound  has  been  submitted  to  the 
principals  involved  in  the  debate  and 
to  the  minority  leader  and  the  two 
managers.  I  believe  it  is  agreeable  on 
both  sides.  I  hope  so. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing question,  which  is  the  Gorton 
amendment,  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Kennedy  amendment 
to  the  Finance  Committee  portion  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  medicare,  which 
was  permitted  by  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent order,  which  amend- 
ment will  be  sent  to  the  desk. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  hour  of  4:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Gorton  amendment,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  30  minutes  of 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  and 
that,  at  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  Gorton  amendment. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  OF  TRANSACTION  OF  RODTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  this  agreement  is 
entered  into,  the  Senate  then  go  into  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  7:30  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak;  and  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

That  is  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Madam  President,  may  I  ask 
the  leader,  in  terms  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  it  will  be  laid  down  to- 
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night,  but  with  no  time  understanding 
with  reference  either  to  debate  of  it  or 
vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. Madam  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

.'AMENDMENT  NO.  3050 

(Purpose:  To  delete  sections  901.  916.  which 
raise  costs  for  median  beneficiaries  b.v  in- 
creasing the  Part  B  premium,  and  mde.x- 
ing  the  Part  B  deductible) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  to  which  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  referred,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Byrd).  for  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3050. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  increase  in  part  B  premium  (sec. 
901):  On  page  1199.  beginning  with  line  4. 
strike  all  through  line  17  on  page  1201. 

Strike  indexing  in  part  B  deductible  (sec. 
916):  On  page  1226.  beginning  with  line  21. 
strike  all  through  line  4  on  page  1228. 

In  the  section  of  the  Baker  amendment 
dealing  with  budget  authority  for  Defense, 
delete  to  exceed  $299,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  $333,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$372,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987"  and 
•substitute"  to  exceed  $298,965,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $333,226,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $370,507,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987.- 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  has 
the  request  been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  request  also  pro- 
vided automatically  for  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  did  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  ic 
correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  is  finally  sailing  in  the 
right  direction  with  the  budget 
amendments  to  this  bill.  Only  4 
months  ago  we  were  talking  about  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  consider  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  now  we  are  taking 
action.  We  are  trying  to  put  our  fiscal 
House  in  order.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  foreign  and 
domestic  financial  markets  that  will 
help  restore  their  confidence  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps,  even  some  of 
the  damage  done  to  our  export  mar- 
kets can  be  reversed  if  we  act  decisive- 
ly. 

The  path  we  have  chosen  is  net  easy. 
It  will  require  sacrifice  from  every 
quarter  anci  make  demands  on  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  each  of  us  that  will 


be  especially  heavy  in  an  election  year. 
But  we  have  finally  come  to  recognize 
that  a  growing  economy  alone  cann^jt 
overcome  these  mounting  deficits.  Left 
untended.  these  deficits,  like  weeds, 
will  choke  off  the  economic  growth  we 
seek  to  cultivate. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  tradeoff  between 
the  important  programs  we  want  to 
promote  through  budget  expenditures 
and  the  consequences  of  these  huge 
deficits.  It  is  worth  our  time  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  some  of  the  conse- 
quences that  we  will  avert  by  taking 
deficit  reduction  seriously. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  alarmed  by 
deficits  of  $28  billion,  but  a  few  years 
from  now  our  country  could  easily 
face  deficits  10  times  that  size.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  dire  predictions  of  the 
18th  century  economist  Thomas  Mal- 
thus,  except  that  it  is  our  own  deficits 
whose  geometric  rate  of  growth  will 
consume  all  our  productive  economic 
opportunities. 

Although  much  of  the  domestic 
impact  of  the  current  deficits  is  yet  to 
be  felt,  our  buying  on  borrowed  money 
is  having  drastic  international  conse- 
quences. The  large  deficits  cause  high 
interest  rates  and  the  interest  rates  ar- 
tificially increase  the  value  of  our 
dollar.  Foreign  capital  is  attracted  to 
our  country,  away  from  where  it  is 
desperately  necde(j  by  debtor  develop- 
ing nations,  oil  importing  nation,s,  and 
our  European  allies.  With  a  $100  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  our  exports  have 
greatly  suffered  due  to  the  exorbitant- 
ly priced  dollar.  However,  should  for- 
eign capital  dry  up,  not  only  will  our 
exports  suffer  but  everything— food, 
clothing,  and  shelter— will  cost  more. 
In  short,  continued  long-term  deficits 
will  send  interest  rates  soaring,  rekin- 
dle inflation,  depress  investment,  limit 
job  opportunities,  and  increase  our 
trade  deficit. 

These  are  economic  consequences  we 
are  attempting  to  avoid  with  our  defi- 
cit reduction  packages.  It  is  these  con- 
sequences that  we  must  weigh  against 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  as  a 
nation.  This  is  why  I  join  with  Sena- 
tors Chafee,  Stafford,  Weicker,  and 
Andrews  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  leadership  plan.  Our  amendment 
will  provide  a  single  cap  on  all  appro- 
priations for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.  The  total  appropriations  per- 
mitted by  this  amendment  would  be 
$16.7  billion  less  than  the  3-year  total 
of  the  leadership  plan.  In  making  our 
calculations,  we  allow  for  a  real 
growth  rate  in  defense  of  4  percent 
based  on  economic  assumptions  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  or  5.5 
percent  based  on  the  assumptions  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

For  nondefense  appropriations,  our 
amendment  adopts  the  CBO  baseline, 
rather  than  a  1-year  freeze.  Our 
amendment's  defense  figure  is  $37  bil- 
lion   less    than    the    leadership    plan. 


while  our  nondefense  budget  appro- 
priations are  $20.3  billion  more  than 
the  leadership  figure  over  a  3-year 
period.  We  consider  an  absolute  freeze 
on  the  nondefense  appropriated  pro- 
grams inappropriate  because  these 
programs  have  borne  the  major 
burden  of  the  deficit  reduction  effort 
over  the  last  4  years. 

We  also  believe  that  one  cap  on  all 
appropriations  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  properly  evaluate  each 
spending  program  on  its  own  merits.  It 
is  a  case  of  commonsense  making  eco- 
nomic sense.  Economics  is  the  dismal 
science  that  teaches  us  to  deal  ration- 
ally with  scarcity.  Every  decision  in- 
volves a  tradeoff.  More  of  one  item 
means  less  of  another.  Indeed,  serious 
efforts  toward  deficit  reduction  are 
themselves  a  tradeoff— the  tradeoff 
between  the  consequences  of  huge 
deficits  and  the  national  priorities  re- 
flected in  our  budget  expenditures. 
Exempting  defense  from  this  reason- 
ing process,  by  placing  it  under  a  sepa- 
rate appropriations  cap,  skews  our 
budget  priorities  and  violates  .sound 
economic  decisionmaking  practices. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  are  weigh- 
ing the  tradeoff  between  deficit  reduc- 
tions and  Government  programs;  now 
it  is  time  to  set  up  priorities  within  the 
budget  itself.  Defense  constitutes  over 
one-half  of  what  is  within  our  budget 
power  to  control.  Payments  for  many 
items  such  as  social  security,  interest 
on  the  debt.  Federal  retirement,  medi- 
care and  medicaid  are  already  fixed. 
Under  our  proposal,  defense  expendi- 
tures, education,  research,  and  health 
programs  will  all  face  the  same  scruti- 
ny. Under  the  leadership  proposal,  in- 
stead of  analyzing  dollar  for  dollar  the 
value  of  each  program  to  the  general 
welfare,  defense  programs  will  only  be 
compared  with  other  defense  needs 
and  not  with  education,  science,  re- 
search, or  other  vital  nondefense 
needs. 

We  face  many  challenges  in  the 
coming  years— educating  our  children, 
keeping  the  peace  and  maintaining  a 
strong  economy.  We  cannot  do  any  of 
these  unless  they  are  all  done  togeth- 
er. If  two  appropriations  caps  are  al- 
lowed, funds  for  educating  our  chil- 
dren will  have  to  compete  with  funds 
for  keeping  them  healthy.  The  two  ap- 
propriations caps  change  the  tradi- 
tional economic  analogy  from  a  choice 
between  guns  and  butter  to  a  choice 
between  guns  and  more  guns,  and  a 
choice  between  butter  and  education 
or  health  or  crime  control.  Guns  and 
butter  are  both  important  to  our  na- 
tional security,  but  developing  our 
human  capital  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
national  security.  I  support  an  ade- 
quate military  budget.  But  I  am  occa- 
sionally troubled  by  the  thought  that 
someday,  unless  we  reorder  our  prior- 
ities, we  could  end  up  with  a  lot  of 


complicated  military  hardware  and  no 
one  literate  enough  to  operate  it. 

In  a  time  of  scarce  resources,  in  a 
time  when  the  deficits  drastically 
affect  the  rest  of  our  domestic  and 
international  economy,  we  must  make 
sure  that  every  dollar  spent  yields  a 
maximum  benefit  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. This  can  only  be  done  with  one 
appropriations  cap,  where  all  pro- 
grams are  evaluated  on  their  merits 
against  one  another  and  against  the 
economic  consequences  of  uncon- 
trolled deficits. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish  to  announce 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. 


THE  ELECTION  RESULTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  last 
week  I  called  upon  President  Reagan 
to  recall  Ambassador  Thomas  Picker- 
ing for  consultations  on  the  role  which 
he  and  his  Embassy  officials  have 
played  in  rigging  the  election  in  El 
Salvador. 

Now  there  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Pick- 
ering was  but  a  key  role  player  in  a 
behind-the-scenes  drama  much  wider 
than  I  could  have  imagined  last  week. 
When  I  asked  the  President  to  recall 
Mr.  Pickering,  I  based  the  request  on 
the  overt  actions  which  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  been  taking  to  enhance  the 
candidacy  of  the  socialist  nominee, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Now  the  evi- 
dence is  that  Mr.  Pickering  was  presid- 
ing over  a  covert  plan  to  funnel  U.S. 
Government  funds  and  other  assist- 
ance directly  into  Duartes  campaign. 

This  covert  funding  has  been  going 
on  for  2  years.  In  other  words,  the 
State  Department  and  the  CIA  bought 
the  election  for  Duarte.  Mr.  Pickering 
was  merely  the  purchasing  agent.  If 
Mr.  Pickering  did  not  approve  of  the 
scheme,  he  should  have  resigned. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
President  Reagan's  policy  is  to  build 
democracy  in  El  Salvador.  However, 
the  covert  funding  of  Duarte  does  just 
the  opposite.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  misuse  of 
the  democratic  process  that  ultimately 
will  subvert  the  President's  policy  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Reagan.  The  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  that  President  Reagan 
never  himself  approved  the  funding  of 
Duarte.  It  was  the  decision  of  the 
third-level  interagency  group  on  Cen- 
tral America  that  is  supposed  to  co- 
ordinate policy  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  1981,  President  Reagan  re- 
portedly authorized  the  use  of  covert 
action  to  support  parties  being  threat- 
ened by  Marxist-Leninist  insurgency,  a 
step  I  consider  quite  proper.  But  at  no 
time,  according  to  my  information,  did 
the  President  authorize  covert  action 
on  behalf  of  one  democratic  party  to 
the  detriment  of  other  democratic  par- 
ties. The  bureaucrats  evidently  decid- 
ed, in  effect,  to  classify  Roberto  D'Au- 


buisson,  Duarte's  chief  opponent,   in 
the  same  category  as  the  Communists. 

Madam  President,  the  bias  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  favor  of  the  socialist  can- 
didate, Mr.  Duarte.  was  plain  for  all  to 
see,  as  was  their  actual  malice  toward 
Mr.  D'Aubuisson,  who  openly  es- 
poused the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
D'Aubuisson  was  forever  being 
linked— in  the  jargon  of  the  media— to 
the  so-called  right-wing  death  squads. 
The  cue  was  taken  from  slanderous  ac- 
cusations of  President  Carter's  Ambas- 
sador to  EI  Salvador.  Mr.  Robert 
White. 

Yet  Mr.  White's  accusations  proved 
to  be  flimsy  indeed;  and  when  con- 
fronted by  the  attorney  for  one  of  his 
victims  before  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  Subcommittee,  he  was 
forced  to  retract.  Lawsuits  against  Mr. 
White  are  pending. 

Mr.  D'Aubuisson  was  never  given  the 
opportunity  by  the  State  Department 
or  the  media  to  confront  his  accusers. 
I  personally  made  inquiries  of  every 
agency  and  every  high  official  in  the 
U.S.  Government  that  I  judged  to  be 
in  a  position  to  know  the  truth.  In 
almost  every  case,  I  was  told,  in  effect, 
that  there  was  no  credible  evidence, 
but  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  say 
so.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two 
who  said  that  yes,  there  was  evidence 
linking  Mr.  D'Aubuisson  to  the  death 
squads;  but  when  pressed  for  specifics, 
they  backed  down,  saying  there  was 
nothing  that  would  hold  up  in  court.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  any  specific  evi- 
dence, whether  it  would  hold  up  in 
court  or  not.  I  invite  any  official  of  the 
administration  to  put  it  forward. 

Nevertheless,  the  State  Department 
continued  an  underground  campaign 
of  malicious  accusations  against  one  of 
the  chief  candidates  in  the  Salvadoran 
elections.  Hardly  a  day  failed  to  go  by 
without  unnamed  Embassy  spokesmen 
or  their  similarly  anonymous  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington  repeating 
their  accusations,  or  indicating  that 
things  would  go  hard  lor  El  Salvador 
•  if  the  voters  chose  Mr.  D'Aubuisson. 
The  faceless  spokesmen  never  failed  to 
point  out  the  symbolic  act  of  refusing 
a  visa  to  Mr.  D'Aubuisson. 

We  see  now  that  all  of  this  was  not 
just  mere  bias.  The  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  were  protecting  their  in- 
vestment. They  had  bought  Mr. 
Duarte  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and 
they  did  not  want  the  investev-  capital 
to  be  wasted  by  the  Salvadoran  voters 
rejecting  the  merchandise.  They 
wanted  the  trappings  of  democracy  to 
enhance  the  product,  but  they  did  not 
want  to  risk  a  real  commitment  to 
freedom. 

This  was  not  the  policy  of  President 
Reagan.  I  have  known  the  President 
too  long  to  believe  that  he  would  ever 
support  a  phony  democracy  or  a 
crooked  election.  This  was  the  policy 
of  a  small  coterie  of  bureaucrats  with 


their  own  agenda  and  their  own  poli- 
cies—the permanent  government  pur- 
suing its  own  aims  in  defiance  of  the 
President's  wishes. 

Insofar  as  the  President  is  responsi- 
ble, he  is  responsible,  by  hin(3sight  for 
not  having  been  more  exacting  in  in- 
suring that  the  policymaking  slots  at 
the  State  Department  are  filled  with 
persons  loyal  to  his  principles.  Many 
good  friends  of  the  President  have 
tried  to  warn  him  that  the  bureaucra- 
cy is  out  of  control;  but  other  advisers 
of  the  President  have  chosen  to  ignore 
those  warnings.  Yet  we  still  see  nomi- 
nations coming  forward  for  key  State 
Depprtment  policy  slots  who  represent 
the  views  of  previous  administrations 
and  the  bureaucratic  establishment. 
Policy  is  created  by  persons;  and  the 
President  will  have  to  see  to  it  that 
the  persons  he  chooses  are  representa- 
tives of  his  aims. 

The  practical  result  is  that  we  have 
the  potential  for  a  first-class  debacle 
on  our  hands,  with  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  invested  in  a  socialist 
who  is  pledged  to  an  economic  policy 
that  will  bring  the  country  to  a  halt, 
and  a  diplomatic  policy  that  will  result 
in  a  coalition  with  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists. Mr.  Duarte  has  already  intimated 
that  key  Marxists  will  be  in  his  gov- 
ernment; and  if  these  Marxists  are  in- 
vited, will  the  Marxist-Leninists  be  far 
behind?  Mr.  Duarte  is  without  a  man- 
date to  rule  or  the  arguments  to 
produce  national  unity.  In  assuming 
power  through  a  rigged  election.  Mr. 
Duarte  runs  the  real  risk  of  touching 
off  another  conflagration  in  a  war- 
torn  land. 

It  is  a  real  question  just  who  has 
been  told  about  the  covert  funding  of 
Duarte.  I  have  today  talked  to  high 
members  of  the  administration  who 
were  just  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  discov- 
er what  had  happened.  I  have  talked 
to  other  Senators  who  were  similarly 
in  the  dark.  I  hope  that  the  President 
is  fully  briefed  on  the  exact  nature  of 
U.S.  support  for  Duarte  before  he 
makes  his  television  speech  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  not  even 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence was  informed  of  the  funding  of 
Duarte  until  last  Thursday— the  day 
after  particulars  I  revealed  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  were  made  public. 
I  do  not  know  what  went  on  at  that 
meeting,  but  I  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Senators  who  heard  the 
news  declined  to  go  to  El  Salvador  as 
election  observers  because  they  did 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  approve  what  has  tran- 
spired. 

All  the  details  of  this  operation 
should  now  be  revealed.  The  whole 
truth  should  be  told.  The  only  way  to 
make  amends  is  to  tell  the  truth. 
Those  responsible  for  formulating,  ap- 
proving, and  executing  the  policy 
should     carefully     consider     whether 
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they  can  continue  to  serve  our  Gov- 
ernment with  honor. 

The  whole  purpose  of  our  policy  in 
EI  Salvador  was  to  build  democracy  in 
that  country,  a  country  where  the  citi- 
zens were  obviously  yearning  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  free  and  open  democratic 
process.  This  is  a  goal  which  I  have 
strongly  supported,  and  continue  to 
support. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  to  allow 
the  people  to  make  their  own  choices 
within  a  constitutional  system.  The  es- 
sence of  democracy  is  to  prevent 
undue  pressures  which  block  the  free 
workings  of  the  political  system,  and 
which  give  unfair  advantages  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  This  is  what  I  be- 
lieve in.  This  is  what  the  American 
people  believe  in. 

In  our  electoral  system,  we  believe 
that  democracy  cannot  flourish  if  any 
political  candidate  is  funded  from  a 
single,  overwhelming  source.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  a  broad 
base  of  funding,  coming  in  small  dona- 
tions from  the  people  themselves,  is  an 
important  sign  of  healthy  democracy, 
and  in  itself  a  partial  test  of  fitness  to 
serve. 

Instead,  what  we  had  in  El  Sr.lvador 
was  a  calculated  plan  to  defeat  the 
working  of  democracy  in  El  Salvador. 
It  implies  a  fear  that  the  people  in  El 
Salvador  do  not  know  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  make  a 
proper  decision.  When  we  see  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  apparent  margin  de- 
spite the  unfair  odds,  we  see  that  the 
fears  of  the  opponents  of  democracy 
were  justified. 

The  support  reportedly  given  to  Mr. 
Duarte  was  not  just  direct  funding, 
but  also  comprehensive,  across-the- 
board  services.  The  United  States  pro- 
vided funds  for  400  precinct  organizers 
for  Mr.  Duarte.  set  up  a  model  press 
operation,  provided  radio  and  TV  stu- 
dios, gave  technical  advice  and  paid 
for  the  computer  voter  registration 
system  that  disenfranchi.se  20  percent 
of  the  voters  the  first  time  around.  If 
the  CIA  programed  the  computers, 
how  can  anyone  trust  the  numbers? 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  Mr. 
D'Aubuisson  should  have  won.  My 
contention  is  that  the  Salvadoran 
people  should  have  had  the  right  to 
choose  without  undue  pressure  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  alleged 
that  I  am  defending  Mr.  D'Aubuisson: 
I  have  met  him  only  once,  on  a  brief 
occasion  when  we  both  happened  to 
attend  a  dinner  several  months  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  Mr. 
Duarte  many  times:  my  staff  has  spent 
hours  with  him  discussing  his  political 
philosophy.  We  are  under  no  illusions 
as  to  his  aims  and  ideas.  Only  a  total 
perversion  of  the  terms  of  political 
dialog  can  establish  Mr.  Duarte  as  a 
moderate.  If  Duarte  is  a  centrist,  then 
our  former  colleague,  George  McGov- 
ern,  is  an  extreme  right  winger. 


However,  my  reactions  to  the  El  Sal- 
vadorans  candidates  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  our  choice,  but  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
that  matters.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  free  choice. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  clear 
the  air.  The  whole  truth  should  come 
out,  so  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
can  take  whatever  steps  they  deem 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

I  would  not  presume  to  dictate,  or 
even  suggest,  what  they  should  now 
do,  if  anything— but  neither  should 
anyone  else  connected  with  the  U.S. 
Government. 


It   is   in   our  mutual   interest   to   have 
those  talks  succeed. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  time  is  run- 
ning out.  There  are  just  54  days  before 
we  reach  the  point  of  no  return  sig- 
naled by  the  first  nuclear  SLCM  de- 
ployment. 


SEA-LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
the  nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise 
missile  [SLCM]  countdown  has  begun. 
Some  time  between  now  and  June  30, 
the  United  States  will  begin  deploy- 
ment of  the  nuclear  SLCM.  Unless 
something  is  done  soon,  some  time 
within  the  next  53  days  the  United 
States  will  begin  the  slide  down  the 
slippery  slope  of  instability,  landing  on 
a  heap  of  broken  arms  control  prom- 
ises. 

Current  American  arms  control  ef- 
forts are  limited  to  sporadic  multilat- 
eral activity  in  the  Geneva  Committee 
on  Disarmament.  These  efforts,  such 
as  they  are.  represent  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  We  must  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations  and 
tackle  all  the  hard  issues,  including 
nuclear  SLCM's,  while  there  is  still 
time. 

Given  the  current  state  of  world  af- 
fairs, the  United  States  should  be 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  back  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  But  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
the  United  States  is  doing  all  that  it 
could. 

The  most  glaring  evidence  to  suggest 
that  we  are  not  trying  our  hardest  is 
found  in  our  stated  intention  to  deploy* 
the  nuclear  SLCM.  If  we  were  really 
pursuing  all  avenues  to  achieve  arms 
control,  we  would  think  twice  before 
deploying  a  missile  that  will  undercut 
all  existing  American  arms  control 
proposals.  Once  deployed,  the  nuclear 
SLCM  could  make  START,  or  any 
other  accord,  obsolete  before  it  is 
signed.  The  time  to  halt  nuclear 
SLCM  deployments  and  get  arms  con- 
trol back  on  track  is  now,  before  major 
deployments  occur,  and  not  after  the 
fact.  And  the  best  way  to  achieve 
these  goals  is  to  impose  a  bilateral 
moratorium  on  American  and  Soviet 
nuclear  SLCM  deployments.  Senator 
Dave  Durenberger  and  I  proposed  just 
that  on  May  3.  and  we  invite  all  inter- 
ested colleagues  to  consider  our  pro- 
posed moratorium  as  a  way  to  bring 
the  U.S.S.R.  back  to  the  Geneva  talks. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  VI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  be  absent  on 
May  9,  10.  and  11  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 111 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11  be  star 
printed  to  correct  a  printing  error  on 
page  3,  line  1,  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  items,  .seven 
items,  on  today's  Calendar  of  Business 
which  appear  to  be  cleared  on  this  side 
for  action  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
refer  to  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  794.  836. 
837,  839.  840.  and  841.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  clear  all  or  any  portion  of 
those  measures  for  action  by  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
may  also  say  to  the  minority  leader 
that  one  other  item  is  cleared  on  this 
side.  That  is  Calendar  Order  No.  707, 
H.R.  3240.  However.  I  am  advi.sed  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  wishes  to  be 
present  when  that  measure  is  taken 
up. 

What  I  propose  to  do  now,  and 
indeed  I  will  make  this  request  for  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  leader 
and  other  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  Calendar  Orders  794,  836, 
837,  839,  840,  and  841  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  request.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  is  present.  Since  he 
had  indicated  his  desire  to  be  present 
at  the  time  Calendar  Order  707  is 
taken  up,  the  majority  leader  may 
want  to  proceed  with  that  immediately 
or  following  the  six  calendar  orders  to 
which  he  alluded  with  reference  to 
voting  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Since  it 
would  be  dealt  with  en  bloc  and  the 


Senator  from  New  York  is  on  the 
floor,  I  wonder  if  he  has  any  oojection 
if  we  take  the  15  seconds  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  other  items? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  put  the  request, 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OF  AMMUNITION  FOR  AVA- 
LANCHE CONTROL  PURPOSES 

The  bill  (S.  2100)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  sell  ammuni- 
tion for  use  for  avalanche-control  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  United  State.s  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  sell  ammunition  for  mili- 
tary weapons  which  are  used  for  avalanche- 
control  purposes  to  any  Stale  (or  entity  of  a 
State)  or  lo  any  other  non-Federal  entity 
that  has  been  authorized  by  a  State  lo  use 
iho.se  weapons  in  thai  State  for  avalanche- 
control  purposes.  Sales  of  ammunition 
under  this  Act  shall  be  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  ammunition  be  u.sed  only  for  ava- 
lanche-control purpo.ses. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


workplace  injuries  and  deaths  will  be  re- 
duced; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  24  through  June  30.  1984.  is  designated 
as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  efforts  of  organizations 
which  promote  safely  and  health  for  the 
American  worker  and  calling  upon  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
mo\e  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolutioti  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  258) 
lo  designate  the  week  of  June  24 
through  June  30.  1984.  as  "National 
Safely  in  the  Workplace  Week,  "  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  258 

Whereas  the  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  workplace  accidents  ac- 
counted for  eleven  thousand  employee 
deaths  and  one  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand employee  injuries  during  1982; 

Wherea.s  such  accidents  caused  immea-sur- 
able  pain  and  suffering  lo  victims  and  I  heir 
families; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  occupational  acci- 
dents amounted  to  over  $31,000,000  in  losses 
to  American  industry  during  1982; 

Whereas  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers  and  other  safety  an  J  health  orga- 
nizations continue  to  promote  occupational 
safety  in  all  industries;  and 

Whereas  this  endeavor  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port  and   cooperation   so   that   the   toll   of 


NATIONAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  260) 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  No- 
vember 11,  1984,  as  •National  Blood 
Pressure  Awareness  Week,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
arc  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  260 

Whereas  diseases  resulting  from  hyper- 
tension cause  needless  morlalily  and  mor- 
bidity which  can  be  reduced  if  hypertension 
is  discovered  through  blood  pressure  screen- 
ing; 

Whereas  sixty  million  Americans  are  hy- 
pertensive: 

Whereas  hypertension  is  a  major  factor  in 
five  hundred  thousand  strokes  and  one  hun- 
dred and  se\enty-fivc  thousand  stroke-relat- 
ed deaths  annually  as  well  as  more  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  heart  attacks 
and  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 
heart  attack-related  deaths  annually; 

Whereas  twenty-nine  million  workdays, 
representing  $2,000,000,000  in  earnings,  are 
lost  each  year  becau.se  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases: 

Whereas  the  risk  of  the  major  cardiovas- 
cular di.seases  is  directly  related  to  hyper- 
tension and  even  mild  elevation  in  blood 
pressure  may  result  in  substantial  risk  of  ill- 
ness: 

Whereas  much  of  the  30  per  centum  re- 
duction in  mortality  between  1970  and  1980 
for  stroke,  hypertension  heart  disease  and 
other  cardiova-scular  system  disease  can  be 
partially  attributed  to  increased  awareness 
and  belter  control  of  blood  pressure;  and 

Whereas  increased  blood  pressure  screen- 
ing will  identify  greater  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans at  risk  for  hypertension-related  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  encourage  these  Ameri- 
cans lo  seek  treatment  to  control  their 
blood  pressure;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  November  11,  1984.  is  hereby 
designated  as  "National  Blood  Pre.s.sure 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  i.s  au- 
thorized and  requested  lo  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 


States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  lo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  NURSE  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  274) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  May  6.  1984.  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  lo  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  274 

Whereas  nurses  constitute  the  largest 
single  health  care  group  in  the  country: 

Whereas  nunses  are  the  ones  who  are 
always  there— providing  care  in  our  Nation's 
hospitals  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  seven 
days  a  week— and  in  community  clinics, 
.schools,  nursing  homes,  industry,  physi- 
cians' offices,  and  patients'  homes; 

Whereas  nurses  play  a  crucial  role  in 
health  education  and  di.sease  and  injury 
prevention: 

Whereas  nurses  support  of  patients  and 
families  is  es,sential  to  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  health: 

Whereas  nurses  require  a  high  level  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  specialized  skill,  empathy 
and  compassion;  and 

Whereas  nurses  provide  cost-effective, 
quality  and  underutilized  services;  Now, 
t  heref ore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  6.  1984.  as  "Na- 
tional Nurse  Recognition  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  ob- 
.serve  the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  lo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  re.solution  was  agreed  lo. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WOMEN  IN  AGRICULTURE  WEEK 

The  joint  re.solution  (S.J.  Res.  279) 
lo  designate  the  week  of  November  11. 
1984,  through  November  17.  1984,  as 
■  Women  in  Agriculture  Week,"  was 
considered,  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  279 

Whereas  farm  women  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  stabilization  of  family  farms  in 
the  United  States; 
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Whereas  more  than  one  million  women 
are  engaged,  either  solely  or  jointly,  in  the 
operation  of  farms  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  farm  women  are  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  farming  operations  either  as  ac- 
countants, machine  operators,  veterinar- 
ians, crop  specialists,  businesswomen,  moth- 
ers, or  other  occupations; 

Whereas  farm  women  also  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  agriculture,  the  lead- 
ing employer  in  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  their  motivation  and  pride; 

Whereas  farm  women  are  committed  to 
the  preservation  of  their  families  and  farm- 
ing operations  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
nations  agricultural  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  contributions  made  by  our  nation's  farm 
women  is  long  overdue:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  11.  1984.  through  November  17. 
1984.  is  designated  as  'Women  in  Agricul- 
ture Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  ARSON  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  283) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  May  7.  1984, 
as  "National  Arson  Awareness  Week.  " 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  283 

Whereas  one  of  every  four  fires  is  of  suspi- 
cious origin,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration; 

Whereas  death  caused  by  arson  has  in- 
creased dramatically  over  the  last  ten  years; 

Whereas  no  other  fire  cause  has  exceeded 
arson  in  total  dollar  loss; 

Whereas  the  crime  of  arson  is  associated 
with  high  profits  and  a  low  risk  of  appre- 
hension and  imprisormient; 

Whereas  the  complexity  of  arson  makes  it 
a  difficult  crime  to  recognize  and  prevent; 
and 

Whereas  we  need  to  create  an  awareness 
of  arson,  its  impact  on  each  of  us.  and  the 
community  resources  available  to  us  in  the 
event  that  we  are  victims  of  arson:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  7. 
1984,  as  "National  Arson  Awareness  Week.  " 
and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tho  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SPECIALLY  STRUCK  MEDAL  IN 
HONOR  OF  ROY  WILKENS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  Calendar  Order  707.  H.R. 
3240. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3240)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  Congress  a  specially  struck  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
we  have  before  us  a  proposal  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  several  years  ago, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  combina- 
tion with  several  other  measures  in  S. 
1729.  My  distinguished  associate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Rangel. 
introduced  the  companion  bill,  H.R. 
3240.  Congressman  Rangels  measure 
is  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  3240, 
legislation  advanced  by  myself  and  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Rangel,  to  mint  a  gold  medal  in 
honor  of  one  of  Americas  heroes,  Roy 
Wilkins,  and  present  it  to  his  widow, 
Aminda  Badeau  Wilkins. 

Permit  me  to  remind  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  that  the  Senate  already 
has  passed  my  companion  measure  to 
this  legislation.  S.  1348,  as  section  1  of 
S.  1729  on  September  13,  1983.  The 
House  of  Representatives  followed 
this  body's  lead  by  approving  Con- 
gressman Rangels  bill,  H.R.  3240.  on 
March  13.  1984. 

This  gold  medal  will  not  be  the  first 
national  honor  for  Roy  Wilkins.  He  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, our  highest  civil  honor,  from 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Janu- 
ary 1969.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  last 
honor  for  this  great  American. 

These  tributes  are  our  opportunity 
to  recognize  Roy  Wilkins'  contribu- 
tions to  this  country.  In  remembering 
his  life  and  the  role  he  played  in  histo- 
ry, we  have  a  chance  to  deepen  our  un- 
derstanding of  ourselves  and  of  our  co- 
hesiveness  as  one  people.  Indeed,  the 
effort  to  make  of  us  one  people  domi- 
nated Roy  Wilkins'  life.  We  are  the 
benefactors  of  his  struggle  and  his  suc- 
cess. 


Roy  Wilkins  was  born  at  the  start  of 
the  20th  century.  His  life  reflected  the 
main  currents  of  this  century,  just  as 
our  present  society  reflects  his  visions 
and  achievements. 

We  honor  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  I 
ask  you  to  reflect  on  that  for  a 
moment,  the  social  change  which  is  a 
hallmark  of  American  history.  When 
we  speak  of  the  transition  from  slav- 
ery to  national  hero  in  but  three  gen- 
erations, we  lealize  how  truly  dynamic 
this  society  can  be— and  ought  to  be. 

Several  States  will  claim  Roy  Wil- 
kins as  their  own.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  MO;  he  was  educated  and  began 
his  career  in  Minnesota.  But  it  was  in 
our  State  of  New  York  that  Roy  Wil- 
kins lived  for  more  than  45  years. 

He  began  his  career  in  journalism, 
but.  as  with  W.E.B.  DuBois,  whom 
Roy  Wilkins  succeeded  as  editor  of  the 
Crisis,  journalism  was  for  Roy  Wilkins 
primarily  a  means  of  political  action. 

In  retrospect.  Roy  Wilkins'  succes- 
sion to  Dr.  DuBois  as  the  editor  of  the 
Crisis  signified  the  importance  of  the 
role  which  Wilkins  would  play  in  our 
history.  The  Crisis  magazine  and  the 
NAACP,  for  which  it  spoke,  have  been 
and  remain  leading  institutions  of 
social  progress.  The  growth  of  the 
NAACP  during  Roy  Wilkins'  time, 
from  25.000  members  in  the  1930s  to 
400.000  in  the  1970's,  is  well  know.  But 
this  organizational  achievement  is 
only  part  of  his  story,  only  part  of  the 
rea-son  Congress  should  honor  him. 
The  key  part  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  Roy  Wilkins  held  to  two  goals: 
racial  equality  and  nonviolence. 

Looking  back,  it  is  remarkable— a 
sign  of  his  idealism— that  Roy  Wilkins 
was  able  to  retain  these  goals.  In  1934. 
he  was  arrested  in  Washington  for 
leading  a  march  on  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mings  -President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velfs  Attorney  General,  one  might 
add.  Lynch ings  of  black  Americans 
then  occurred  at  a  rate  of  some  35  per 
year;  yet  Cummings  had  failed  to  in- 
clude lynching  on  the  agenda  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Crime.  Wil- 
kins' response  to  lynchings  in  1934 
characterized  the  method  and  deter- 
mination of  the  civil  rights  movement 
which  would  follow  for  three  decades, 
namely,  organized  acts  of  peaceful  re- 
sistance to  injustice. 

I  imagine  that  the  strength  and  re- 
serve required  to  face  peacefully  the 
violence  against  black  Americans  in 
the  1930's  enabled  Roy  Wilkins  to 
resist  a  more  subtle  and  potentially 
more  destructive  challenge  from 
within  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  1960's.  I  refer  to  calls  for  black 
separatism  which  grew  out  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  later  days.  Were  it 
not  for  the  strength  and  commitment 
of  Roy  Wilkins  and  others,  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  1960's  might 
have   torn   this  country   apart,   doing 


damage  which  one  shudders  to  imag- 
ine. 

Roy  Wilkins"  character  mirrored  the 
values  of  strength  and  restraint  which 
dominated  his  political  action.  Arnold 
Aronson.  a  long  time  colleague  of  Roy 
Wilkins.  reminded  those  at  Wilkins' 
funeral  of  an  incident  which  expressed 
the  perfect  mix  of  Wilkins'  personality 
and  his  politics.  When  a  Washington. 
DC.  hotel  refused  a  room  to  Roy  Wil- 
kins. he  protested  vigorously  to  the 
manager,  without  pounding,  without 
threatening,  without  yelling.  When  he 
finished,  the  hotel  manager  said.  "Mr. 
Wilkins,  I  hope  you  succeed  in  getting 
a  law  passed  that  will  make  us  all  do 
what  is  right."  Roy  Wilkins  did  just 
that,  and  he  did  so  more  than  once. 

Aronson  reminded  us  that  the  first 
such  victory,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957,  was  not  perfect,  measured  by  the 
legitimate  demands  of  its  advocates. 
But  Wilkins'  strength  as  a  negotiator 
brought  passage  of  this  bill  despite  the 
dissatisfaction,  and  this  set  an  exam- 
ple for  civil  rights  legislation  which 
marked  some  of  the  great  moments  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  his  autobiography,  standing  fast, 
Roy  Wilkins  describes  just  one  of 
these  great  acts,  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act: 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  a  measure  for 
the  people  by  the  people.  If  Congress  had 
not  pas,sed  it,  I  don't  think  Negro  Americans 
would  ever  have  recovered  from  the  inju.s- 
tice.  Their  faith  in  the  Constitution  and  in 
orderly  democratic  processes  had  already 
been  tested  almost  beyond  endurance  .  . 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  became  a  Magna  Carta 
for  the  race,  a  splendid  monument  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

That  was  precisely  what  Roy  Wil- 
kins' life  was  about:  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  for  dignity  in  a  some- 
times cruel  world.  His  life  was  also 
about  America,  the  notions  of  equality 
and  freedom  that  this  Nation  should 
and  can  embody. 

It  is  only  fitting  to  close  with  Roy 
Wilkins'  own  words: 

We  are  proud  of  our  race,  of  our  color,  of 
our  history  as  Americans.  We  are  so  proud 
of  it  that  we  demand  that  it  be  accepted  on 
an  equality  with  every  other  minority  or 
majority  in  this  nation.  We  want  to  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  help  make  our  country  what  it  was 
supposed  to  be 

Madam  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the 
Congress  recognize  Roy  Wilkins'  many 
and  lasting  contributions  to  the 
Nation  by  passing  legislation  to  mint  a 
gold  medal  in  his  honor. 

Since  we  are  voting  on  a  House  bill, 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  Senate  spon- 
sors of  the  measure.  But  I  know  that 
my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato),  would 
wish  to  be  associated  with  passage  of 
this  bill,  as  would  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz  and  Mr. 
Durenberger),    Mr.    Wilkens    having 


grown  up  in  Minnesota,  and  later 
moving  to  New  York,  where  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Wilkens,  now  resides. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  courtesy  in 
helping  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  urging  consideration  of  this 
matter.  May  I  say  that  for  several 
days  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
brought  this  matter  to  my  attention.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  his  perseverance 
and  the  good  will  of  a  number  of  other 
Senators  finally  permitted  us  to  clear 
this  matter  and  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  passage  of  this 
measure  has  been  taken  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  of  which  Mr.  Wilkins  was  so 
long  a  distinguished  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RULES  COMMITTEE  DIS- 

CHARGED FROM  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  295 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  295.  to  permit  the  1984 
"Olympic  Torch  Relay"  to  be  run 
through  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  that  the  measure  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMOKEY  BEAR  WEEK 
Mr.   BAKER.   Madam   President. 


if 


the  minority  leader  does  not  object,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No.  838.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 273. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  273)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  13.  1984.  as  "Smokey 
Bear  Week"". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3051 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  date  of  ""Smokey 

Bear  Week") 
Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin).  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3051. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  strike  out  line  3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof    "That  the  week  of  August  5. 
1984.  through  August  11.  1984.  is". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  August  5.  1984, 
through  August  11.  1984.  a.s  "Smokey  Bear 
Week." 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  we 
have  had  overwhelming  support  for 
our  week  in  commemoration  of 
Smokey  Bear.  Over  40  Senators  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  resolution  will  pass 
the  Senate.  Due  to  the  shortness  of 
time  for  this  resolution's  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  change  the 
date  of  the  commemoration  from  the 
week  of  May  13  to  19  to  the  week  of 
August  5  to  11.  August  9  marks  the 
40th  birthday  of  the  introduction  of 
Smokey  Bear  into  the  cooperative 
forest  fire  protection  campaign  and. 
accordingly.  I  believe  that  will  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  this  celebration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3051)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
for   a   third   reading,   read   the   third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  273 
Whereas  August  9.  1984.  marks  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
Smokey  Bear  into  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Fire  Protection  campaign  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Forest  Service.  The  Advertising 
Council,  and  the  National  As.sociation  of 
State  Foresters; 

Whereas  May  23,  1984.  marks  the  thirty- 
second  anniversary  of  President  Harry  S 
Truman  signing  the  Act  to  enact  section  711 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  protecting 
the  use  of  the  character  Smokey  Bear; 
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Wliereas  The  Smokey  Bear  program  has 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest 
Service.  The  Advertising  Council,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Foresters  in 
producing  a  unique  public  service  campaign 
to  create  and  maintain  public  awareness  for 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires: 

Whereas  The  Smokey  Bear  program  has 
encouraged  children  across  the  Nation  to 
prevent  wildfires  by  becoming  junior  forest 
rangers: 

Whereas  several  generations  of  children 
have  been  taught  about  Smokey  Bear  and 
have  become  responsible  adults  who  are 
careful  with  fire; 

Whereas  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Smokey  Bear  program  in  1944.  the  damage 
caused  by  forest  fires  has  been  reduced 
from  ten  million  acres  to  three  million  acres 
in  1981.  saving  over  $20,000,000,000  for 
United  States  taxpayers:  and 

Whereas  the  Smokey  Bear  program  on 
August  9.  1984  enters  the  forty-first  year  of 
successful  stewardship  of  forests  in  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  13.  1984.  through  May  19.  1984.  is  des- 
ignated "Smokey  Bear  Week"  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  recognizing  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  organizations  and  people  in- 
volved in  the  Smokey  Bear  program  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


TVA  HELPS  CONTROL  THE 
TENNESSEE  FLOOD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President. 
Smokey  Bear  will  have  no  problems 
today.  I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that 
I  am  told  that  in  my  native  State  of 
Tennessee,  for  the  first  time  in  the  50- 
year  history  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  theoretical  and  mythi- 
cal 100-year  flood  occurred,  and  it  was 
an  extraordinary  event. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
from  the  flood  directly,  and  there  was 
no  great  property  damage,  which  is  a 
great  tribute  to  that  agency  and  their 
ability  to  control  that  flood.  Other 
States.  I  believe,  have  not  been  as  for- 
tunate. 

Madam  President,  too  often  we  in 
government  are  quick  to  criticize 
public  institutions  as  being  ineffective, 
burdensome,  and  never  accomplishing 
what  they  were  set  up  to  do. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Just  the  past  several  days,  those  of 
us  from  Tennessee  have  witnessed  the 
benefits  the  flood-control  program 
that  was  ushered  in  with  the  advent  of 
TVA  has  meant  to  our  region  of  the 
country.  Over  6  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
Tennessee  during  the  last  72  hours, 
which  could  have  meant  high  loss  of 
property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  lives. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  TVA.  with 
its  system  of  dams,  was  able  to  keep 
the  water  levels  within  reasonable 
limits    resulting    in    a    minimum    of 


damage  to  property  and  no  loss  of 
lives. 

Witnessing  the  largest  May  flood  in 
its  50-plus-year  history.  TVA  has 
worked  around  the  clock  to  lower  the 
water  levels  in  its  reservoirs.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  without  the  TVA 
system  of  dams,  water  levels  in  Chat- 
tanooga. TN,  could  have  reached  a 
crest  level  of  50  feet  instead  of  the  es- 
timated 35-foot  mark. 

With  clearing  weather  expected, 
most  of  those  families  that  have  been 
evacuated  from  their  homes  in  Ten- 
nessee will  be  able  to  return. 

I.  along  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Sasser,  stand  ready  to  work  with  Ten- 
nessee's Governor,  Lamar  Alexander, 
in  supporting  any  request  that  he  may 
make  for  emergency  assistance  for 
those  areas  affected  by  these  weather 
conditions. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  one  final  matter.  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to 
clear  this  one  item  as  if  in  executive 
session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Convention  on 
the  Transfer  of  Sentenced  Persons 
(Treaty  Document  No.  98-23).  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
on  May  7.  1984;  and  ask  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time;  that  it  be  referred. 
\vith  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Transfer  of  Sentenced  Per- 
sons drawn  up  within  the  Council  of 
Europe  by  a  committee  of  experts 
from  member  States  and  observers 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  Strasbourg  on  March  21. 
1983. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention 
are  explained  in  a  report  of  the  acting 
Secretary  of  State  which  accompanies 
this  letter.  The  major  advantages  of  a 
multilateral  treaty  on  this  subject  are 
that   it   provides   uniform   procedures 


for  transfer  of  sentenced  persons  and 
saves  the  resources  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  negotiate  and  bring  into 
force  bilateral  treaties  with  a  substan- 
tial number  of  member  States  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  whose  jails  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  our  citizens 
imprisoned  abroad  are  serving  sen- 
tences. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  treaty 
at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  7.  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  3.  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  May  7,  1984, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
reived  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  a  treaty;  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  re- 
ceived on  May  7,  1984.  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
POLAND-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  135 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  3,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  7,  1984, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-265  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265: 
16  use  1801),  I  transmit  herewith  an 
exchange  of  Diplomatic  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement,  ex- 
tending the  Governing  International 
Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland,  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  2,  1976.  until 
December  31,  1985.  The  exchange  of 
notes  together  with  the  present  agree- 
ment constitute  a  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement  within  the 
requirements  of  Section  201(c)  of  the 
Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement.  In  view  of  the  July  1  expi- 
ration date  of  the  current  agreement. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 


able consideration  to  this  extension  at 
an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  4.  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  AGING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS-PM  136 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  3.  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  May  7,  1984, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  for  1983  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging.  The  report  reflects 
the  Council's  views  in  its  role  of  exam- 
ining programs  serving  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  4.  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  v.ere  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY -MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  137 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975.  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  one  new  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $101,999,550  and  one 
revision  to  a  previously  reported  defer- 


ral increasing  the  amount  deferred  by 
$778,000.  The  total  for  the  previously 
deferred  deferral  is  now  $55,850,019. 

The  deferrals  affect  Funds  Appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  May  8.  1984. 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  138 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-265.  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  use  1801).  I  transmit  herewith  an 
exchange  of  Diplomatic  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement,  ex- 
tending the  Governing  International 
Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
signed  at  Washington  on  November  26, 
1976.  until  December  31,  1985.  The  ex- 
change of  notes  together  with  the 
present  agreement  constitute  a  Gov- 
erning International  Fishery  Agree- 
ment within  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement.  In  view  of  the  July  1  expi- 
ration date  of  the  current  agreement. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  extension  at 
an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  May  8,  1984. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; and  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  295.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
permit  the  Olympic  torch  relay  to  be  run 
through  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2418.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  authority  of  a  Federal  civilian  or 


military  agency,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Library  of  Congress  mass 
book  deacidification  facility,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-429). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2640.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1985  (  Rept.  No.  98- 
430). 

By  Mr.  PACKOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute: 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  development  for  im- 
proved manufacturing  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-431). 

S.  2436.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
of  funds  for  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-4321. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2556.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for  fiscal 
years  1985  llirough  1989  iRept.  No.  98-433). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  film  entitled  "Peace, 
Friendship,  and  Freedom." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES FILED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  3.  1984.  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees 
were  filed  on  May  7.  1984.  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance; 

Joel  Gerber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15 
years  after  he  takes  office. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Ruth  O.  Peters,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Gover- 
nor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1987. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  Thomas  Hennemeyer.  of  Illinois,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Gambia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  Thomas  Hennemeyer. 

Post:  The  Gambia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 
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3.  Children   and   Spouses,   names;   Chris 
tian.  Paul,  and  Robin,  all  none. 

4.  Parents,  all  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  all  deceased. 

6.  Brothers,  no  brothers. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses,  names: 
Mrs.  Ruth  Liston.  none. 

Mr.  Thomas  Liston.  $100,  1983.  111.  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Shinners.  none.  Mr.  James 
Shinners,  none. 

S.  L.  Abbott,  of  Texa-s.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  S.  L.  Abbott 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lesotho 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self.  $1,000  May  1980,  Reagan  for  Presi- 
dent Committee;  $1,638  July  1981.  newspa- 
per ad  for  the  President;  $1,000  February 
1983.  John  Tower  Senate  Club;  $200  April 
1983.  Tower  Dinner  Committee;  and  $500 
August  1983.  Senator  Helms  Dinner  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  Spouse,  same  as  husband. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  none. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY  S.L.  .\BBOTT  AND 
SPOUSE   ■ARLINE  ABBOTTi 

April  1979.  $250.  El  Paso  County  Republi- 
can Party. 

January  1980.  $100.  Governor  Clements 
Committee. 

March  1980.  $25  El  Paso  County  Republi- 
can Party. 

March  1980.  $1,000.  S.  L.  Abbott  for  State 
Republican/Committee. 

May  1980.  $1,000,  Reagan  for  President 
Committee. 

January  1981.  $200.  Governor  Clements 
Committee. 

April  1981.  $50.  El  Paso  County  Republi- 
can Party. 

July  1981.  $1,638.  newspaper  ad  support- 
ing President  Reagan. 

November  1981.  $100.  Ward  Koehler  for 
District  Judge  Committee. 

November  1981.  $1,000.  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. 

March  1982.  $100,  El  Paso  County  Repub- 
lican Parly. 

March  1982.  $25.  U.S.  Defense  Committee. 

June  1982.  $250.  George  Strake  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Committee. 

October  1982.  $500,  Ralph  Scoggins  for 
District  Judge  Committee. 

October  1982.  $100.  Ernest  Angelo  for 
State  Senate  Committee. 

November  1982,  $1,000,  Council  for  Na- 
tional Policy. 

February  1983,  $1,000.  John  Tower  Senate 
Club. 

April  1983.  $25.  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

April  1983.  $200,  John  Tower  Dinner  Com- 
mittee. 

April  1983.  $20.  American  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

May  1983,  $125,  American  Legal  Founda- 
tion. 

July  1983.  $100.  National  Defense  Task 
Force. 

August  1983.  $500,  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
Dinner  Committee. 

This  is  the  total  list  of  contributions.  The 
list  was  then  reduced  for  the  reporting  form 


to  include  only  those  contributions  to  Fed- 
eral offices  or  Presidential  candidates. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  du!;-  appointed  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fir.st 
and  second, time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Levin.      Mr.      Melcher.      and      Mr. 

RiECLE): 

S.  2638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  re- 
lating to  the  control  of  gypsy  moths,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in  con- 
trolling gypsy  moth  infestations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
ation of  employee  awards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration): 
S.  2640.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1985:  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eacleton): 
S.  2641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia  Self-Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  July  1. 
1989.  the  duty  on  yttrium-bearing  ores,  ma- 
terials, and  compounds  ccnt.iining  by 
weight  more  than  19  percent  but  less  than 
85-percent  yttium-oxide  equivalent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2643.  A  bill  to  extend  the  service  area 
for  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  benefit 
levels  of  individuals  becoming  eligible   for 
benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 
disparity  (resulting  from  changes  made  in 
1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 
between  those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
before  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  for  airline  passenger 
consumer  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  to  insure  the  continued 
financial   integrity  of  the   rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  revolving  fund,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2647.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  titles 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  relating  to  health  professions  educa- 
tional assistance  and  nursing  educational  as- 
sistance: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  to  ban  ocean  dumping  at  the  12-mile 
site,  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  revitalization 
of  the  New  York  Bight  Apex,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  2649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Water 
Drinking  Act  (title  XIV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  1988. 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr.     Nickles.     Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
QUAYLE.   Mr.    HoLLiNGS.   Mr.    Percy. 
Mr.   Ford.   Mrs.   Hawkins.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.   Mr.   Tower.   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr. 
Johnston.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr.    Cran- 
ston.  Mr.   Lautenberg,   Mr.   Helms. 
Mr.      RiECLE.      Mr.      Burdick.      Mr. 
Durenberger.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Jepsen.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga^: 
S.J.  Res.  288.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate  the   week   of   September    16   through 
September  22.   1984,  as     Emergency  Medi- 
cine Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
arv. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici.   Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   Baker.   Mr. 
Hatch.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr.    Bumpers. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Burdick.    Mr.    Boren.    Mr.    Matsu- 
naga.   Mr.    Pell.    Mr.     Hecht.    Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.   Jepsen.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.J.  Res.  289.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate June  18.  1984.  as   'National  Child  Pas- 
senger Safety  Awareness  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Cochran.       Mr.       Cranston,       Mr. 
DAmato,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Glenn.   Mr.   Grassley.   Mr.   Hatch. 
Mrs.     Hawkins.    Mr.    Heflin.    Mr. 
Heinz.   Mr.   Rollings.   Mr.   Huddle- 
ston.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Lugar,    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr.    Mat- 
tingly, Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Meicher. 
Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Nunn.    Mr. 
Pressler.       Mr.       Randolph.       Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Symms.   Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.   Tson- 
gas. and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1984  as    'National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month' ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  on  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to  meet 
their  respective  commitments  to  increase 
defense  spending  in  1983  and  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   MOYNIHAN   (for   him- 
self,       Mr.        Bradley,        Mr. 
D'Amato.    Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2638.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
relating  to  the  control  of  gypsy  moths, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
in  controlling  gypsy  moth  infestations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

gypsy  moth  control  act  of   1984 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Gypsy 
Moth  Control  Act  of  1984,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  5-year  gypsy  moth  research 
program  and  a  10-year  suppression 
program.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure  Senators 
Bradley,  D'Amato,  Hatfield,  Heinz. 
Jepsen,  Levin,  Melcher,  and  Riegle. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Northeast  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  voracious  ap- 
petite of  the  gypsy  moth.  Very  soon, 
gypsy  moth  larvae  will  emerge  from 
egg  masses  and,  in  response  to  light, 
climb  into  the  crowns  of  trees.  Then, 
suspended  from  silken  threads,  the 
newly  hatched  larvae  will  disperse  and 
migrate,  and  begin  to  feed  in  earnest. 
During  their  2-month  maturation 
through  a  series  of  instars,  gypsy 
moth  caterpillars  will  devour  up  to  40 
inches  of  foliage  daily,  feeding  on  oak, 
hickory,  poplar,  birch,  beech,  and 
maple  leaves,  as  well  as  pine  needles 
and  hemlocks.  Gypsy  moth  caterpil- 
lars in  the  West  have  eaten  California 
oak,  coastal  manzanita,  and  low  shrub- 
bery. Because  the  insect  is  able  to  feed 
successfully  on  both  hardwoods  and 
conifers,  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  host  plants  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Gypsy  moths  first  appeared  in  this 
country  in  1869  when  Dr.  Leopold 
Trouvelot,  a  French  scientist,  brought 
some  to  Massachusetts  in  an  attempt 
to  crossbreed  them  with  silkworms.  He 
hoped  to  produce  a  disease-resistant 


silkworm,  but  he  failed.  Several  of  the 
caterpillars  escaped. 

Mr.  President,  the  gypsy  moth  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States 
absent  its  natural  parasites  and  preda- 
tors. Consequently,  it  could  breed  rap- 
idly, and  did— the  first  significant  de- 
foliation occurred  in  1889.  The  insect 
has  many  attributes  that  have  in- 
creased its  viability:  high  reproductive 
potential;  the  ability  to  feed  on  a  wide 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs;  and  vari- 
ous behavioral  and  morphological 
traits  that  enhance  survivial.  Addition- 
ally, human  influences  such  as  land 
clearing,  heavy  cutting  and  burning, 
and  urban  sprawl  seem  to  have  bene- 
fitted the  pest. 

Today,  the  gypsy  moth  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  Northeast  as  a  serious  de- 
foliator of  forest,  fruit,  and  shade 
trees  and  ornamentals.  Moreover,  the 
insect  is  expanding  its  range.  It  is  now 
distributed  in  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  South  as 
Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Michigan  are  considered  to  be  general- 
ly infested.  Last  year,  isolated  infesta- 
tions occured  in  California,  Florida,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Caroli- 
na. Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. Prior  to  last  year,  isolated  in- 
festations were  discovered  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  Nebraska. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  gypsy  moth's 
biggest  impact  has  been  on  back- 
yards—denuding shale  and  ornamental 
trees,  littering  pools  and  lawn  furni- 
ture, and  irritating  people's  skin.  But 
beyond  these  nuisances,  the  gypsy 
moth  poses  a  grave  threat  to  urban. 
State,  and  commercial  forests.  Infesta- 
tions in  the  South  and  Midwest 
threaten  the  commercial  oak  and  hick- 
ory stands  that  produce  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  hardwood  furniture.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  would  happen 
if  the  insect  were  to  become  as  firmly 
entrenched  in  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  first  appro- 
priated funds  to  combat  gypsy  moths 
in  1906.  Since  then,  the  Federal  com- 
mitment has  been  sporadic,  and  usual- 
ly responsive  only  to  the  immediate 
problem,  at  best.  Clearly,  such  a  hap- 
hazard approach  has  been  inadequate; 
52  million  acres  have  been  defoliated 
since  national  records  were  first  com- 
piled in  1924;  28.4  million  acres  have 
been  defoliated  in  the  last  4  years 
alone. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  research  and  combat  the 
gypsy  moth  will  be  a  sustained  one, 
funded  at  adequate  levels. 

U.S.  Forest  Service  gypsy  moth  re- 
search is  funded  at  $2.8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  Gypsy  Moth 
Control  Act  would  amend  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1978— Public  Law  95- 


307— to  authorize  the  current  program 
through  fiscal  year  1989  at  $3  million 
annually. 

Federal  research  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  investment,  with  applications  far 
beyond  gypsy  moth  control.  Pioneer- 
ing work  concerning  the  occurrence 
and  behavior  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate parasites  and  predators  was 
conducted  early  in  this  century.  So, 
too,  was  research  into  silvicultural 
control  methods  and  the  proper  man- 
agement of  infested  woodlots.  Initial 
research  into  population  dynamics  was 
undertaken  prior  to  1920,  as  well. 

More  recently,  extensive  research 
has  led  to  the  development  of  tech- 
niques to  establish  sterile  males  into 
gypsy  moth  populations.  And  tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  phero- 
mones— sex  attractants— and  microbial 
pathogens.  The  use  of  these  tech- 
niques and  agents  could  revolutionize 
pest  control,  reducing  our  dependence 
upon  chemical  pesticides. 

The  Gypsy  Moth  Control  Act  would 
promote  further  development  and  re- 
finement of  these  environmentally 
benign  biological  controls.  Emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  solving  technology 
transfer  problems  that  hinder  greater 
use  of  bacterial  and  viral  agents. 

The  effort  to  eradicate  or  contain 
the  gypsy  moth  has  been  as  unprece- 
dented as  the  associated  research,  and 
oftimes  as  important.  The  widespread 
use— and  subsequent  ban— of  Paris 
green,  lead  arsenate,  and  DDT  were  all 
precipitated  by  significant  explosions 
in  gypsy  moth  populations.  A  Federal 
domestic  quarantine  was  imposed  in 
1912  to  prevent  the  gypsy  moth's 
Southern  and  Western  migration,  and 
was  successful  for  many  years.  More 
importantly,  most  significant  break- 
throughs in  aerial  spray  technology 
have  been  associated  with  efforts  to 
suppress  the  pest. 

The  Gypsy  Moth  Control  Act  would 
amend  the  Cooperative  Forestry  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978— Public  Law  95- 
313— to  authorize  a  10-year  suppres- 
sion program  through  fiscal  year  1994, 
funded  at  $10  million  annually.  At 
present,  roughly  $4  million  in  Federal 
funds  is  earmarked  for  the  Forest 
Service/State  cooperative  gypsy  moth 
suppression  program.  This  is  no£ 
enough.  States  today  are  expected  to 
assume  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  sup- 
pression programs  carried  out  on  non- 
Federal  public  lands.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  requirement  discourages  many 
financially  strapped  States  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
State  share  of  the  costs  would  be  re- 
duced 25  to  50  percent.  This  increase 
in  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  if 
the  States  are  to  embark  on  expanded, 
effective  programs.  Private  landown- 
ers would  continue  to  be  responsible 
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for  one-half  of  the  costs  of  programs 
carried  out  on  their  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  gypsy  moth  is 
perhaps  the  Nations  most  destructive 
forest  pest.  The  annual  environmen- 
tal, economic,  and  aesthetic  damage  is 
enormous.  The  isolated  infestations 
that  have  occurred  over  the  past  few- 
years  indicate  that  the  gypsy  moth 
problem  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Northeast:  it  is  rapidly  becoming  na- 
tional in  scope.  A  sustained  Federal 
effort  to  research  and  suppress  the 
pest  is  not  only  desirable:  it  is  impera- 
tive. The  Gypsy  Moth  Control  Act  will 
initiate  this  effort.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gypsy  Moth  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  tai  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  its  accidental  introduction  into 
the  United  States  in  1869,  the  gypsy  moth 
has  caused  significant  environmental 
damage  at  tremendous  economic  cost: 

(2)  gypsy  moths  defoliated  approximately 
2.4  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  United 
States  during  1983.  severely  damaging  or 
threatening  urban.  State,  and  commercial 
hardwood  forests; 

(3)  many  important  technological  develop- 
ments and  precedents  have  been  associated 
with  efforts  to  eradicate  or  contain  gypsy 
moths,  particularly  in  regard  to  aerial  spray 
technology  and  methods  of  biological  con- 
trol: and 

(4)  su.slained  funding  and  commitment  of 
resources  is  necessary  for  effective  gypsy 
moth  research  and  the  development  of 
sound  pest  management  programs  relating 
to  the  gypsy  moth. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to- 
il) provide  for  an  expanded  and  acceler- 
ated program  of  research  into  the  nature, 
effect,  and  control  of  gypsy  moth  infesta- 
tions, with  particular  attention  to  methods 
that  use  biological  controls: 

(2)  assist  State  and  local  efforts  to  identi- 
fy new  gypsy  moth  populations  and  assess 
the  size  of  current  populations:  and 

(3)  assist  State  and  local  efforts  to  develop 
and  carry  out  programs  to  eradicate  or  con- 
tain gypsy  moth  populations,  particularly 
those  programs  that  use  biological  controls. 

GYPSY  MOTH  RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew 
able    Resources    Research    Act    of    1978    is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  after  section  6 
(16  U.S.C.  1645)  a  new  section  6A  as  follows: 

■SPECIAL  GYPSY  MOTH  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  6A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  implement  a  special  five-year  program 
of  research  under  this  Act  into  the  nature, 
effect,  and  control  of  gypsy  moth  infesta- 
tions. Re.search  conducted  under  the  special 
program  shall  be  directed  toward  developing 
appropriate  technology  for  more  effective 
and  cost-efficient  eradication  or  control  of 
gypsy  moth   populations.  Special  emphasis 


shall  be  given  to  the  development  of  <1) 
gypsy  moth  suppression  methods  that  use 
biological  controls  and  (2)  technology  that 
is  appropriate  for  applications  on  non-Fed- 
eral public  and  private  forest  land,  including 
small  nonindustrial  parcels  of  forest  land. 

■■(b)  In  implementing  the  special  research 
program  provided  for  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  combine  ongoing  research 
projects  with  additional  research  projects, 
as  appropriate  to  ensure  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  special  research  pro- 
gram. 

■■(c)  At  the  completion  of  the  special  re- 
search program  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  (1)  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  results  of  the  research 
projects  conducted  under  the  program,  and 
(2)  stating  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
with  lespect  to  additional  research  efforts 
necessary  to  improve  gypsy  moth  suppres- 
sion efforts. 

■■(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated S3.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  during  the  period  beginning  October 
1,  1984,  and  ending  September  30,  1989,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.": 
and 

(2)  in  section  7  (16  U.S.C.  1646).  striking 
out  'There  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section 
6A  of  this  Act,  there  are  ". 

GYPSY  MOTH  CONTROL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  The  Cooperative  Forestry  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  .section  5  (16  U.S.C.  '-'104)  a 
new  .section  5A  as  follows: 

•GYPSY  MOTH  CONTROL 

Sec  5A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  implement  a  special  gypsy  moth  control 
assistance  program  under  this  Act.  to  be  in 
effect  during  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
October  1.  1984,  and  ending  September  30. 
1994,  to  encourage  managers  of  non-Federal 
public  and  private  forest  land  to  develop 
and  carry  out  efforts  to  eradicate  or  control 
gypsy  moth  populations  on  such  lands. 

■■(b)  In  implementing  the  special  assist- 
ance program  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  cooperation  with  State  forest- 
ers or  equivalent  State  officials,  subdivisions 
of  Stales,  agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, or  individuals  managing  non-Federal 
forest  land— 

■■(1)  conduct  surveys  to  delect  and  ap- 
praise gypsy  moth  populations  affecting 
non-Federal  forest  land,  or  share  in  the  cost 
of  the  conduct  of  such  surveys  by  State  for- 
esters or  equivalent  Stale  officials,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 

■I  2)  determine  the  biological,  chemical, 
and  mechanical  measures  nece-ssary  to 
eradicate  or  control  such  gypsy  moth  popu- 
lations on  non-Federal  forest  land,  giving 
special  emphasis,  as  appropriate,  to  gypsy 
moth  suppre.ssion  methods  thai  use  biologi- 
cal controls  and  the  application  of  apro- 
priate  technology  for  more  effective  and 
cost-efficient  eradication  or  control  of  gypsy 
moth  populations  on  such  forest  land  devel- 
oped under  the  special  research  program  es- 
tablished under  section  6A  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1978:  and 

(3)  assist  States,  subdivisions  of  States, 
agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals managing  non-Federal  forest  land 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
eradicate  or  control  gypsy  moth  populations 
by  sharing  in  the  cost  of  implementing  such 
programs,  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  providing  technical  infor- 
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mat  ion.   advice, 
such  entities. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
State  foresters  or  equivalent  Slate  officials 
cost  share  assistance  to  facilitate  the  con- 
duct by  such  officials  of  surveys  to  identify 
new  gypsy  moth  populations  and  assess  the 
size  of  existing  populations  affecting  non- 
Federal  public  and  private  forest  land.  Such 
cost  share  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
to  each  Stale  on  an  annual  basis,  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1994.  and  shall  be  used  to  cover  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  Slate  technical  forest  insect 
survey  staffs  and  associated  operating  costs 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  gypsy  moth  iden- 
tification and  assessment  surveys  and  eval- 
uations and  the  reporting  on  gypsy  moth  in- 
festations, and  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions on  the  control  ther""of.  to  managers  of 
non-Federal  foresi  Unu.  The  porcentaee  of 
such  annual  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
percentage,  not  to  exceed  50  percent,  of  the 
costs  that  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  con- 
duct of  such  surveys  and  related  activities. 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  States,  subdivisions  of  States,  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals 
managing  non-Federal  public  or  private 
forest  land,  cost  share  assistance  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  to  eradicate 
or  contain  gypsy  moth  populations.  Such 
cost  share  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
to  such  entities,  under  agreements,  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1994,  and  shall  be  used  to  cover  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  such  programs  as  .set  forth  in 
the  agreements.  The  percentage  of  the  costs 
to  be  shared  under  an  agreement  shall  be 
that  percentage  (not  less  than  50  percent 
nor  more  than  75  percent  with  respect  to 
any  program  carried  out  on  non-Federal 
public  forest  land  and  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  such  costs  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
gram carried  out  on  private  fore.st  land) 
that  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  such  programs. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  may  i.ssue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■■(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fi.scal 
years  during  the  period  beginning  October 
1,  1984,  and  ending  September  30,  1994,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.'.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York.  This 
legislation.  which  would  extend 
•through  1989  the  gypsy  moth  re.search 
program  and  provide  $10  million  per 
annum  to  fun(i  specific  eradication  ef- 
forts is  a  much  needed  measure. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
this  pest  threatens  the  forests  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  to  a 
degree  only  exceeded  by  acid  rain.  I 
am  personally  committed  to  seeing  the 
Federal  Government  maintain  its 
proper  role  in  the  control,  and  eventu- 
al eradication,  of  this  problem. 

In  this  decade  alone,  millions  of 
acres  of  trees  have  been  defoliated  by 
the  gypsy  moth.  This  pest  destroys 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  leaving  trees  that  look  like  stub- 
ble   on    the    landscape.    The    Federal 


Government  has  an  obligation  to 
assist  in  the  control  of  this  menace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  pass 
this  vital  legislation  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  damage  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  areas  of  this  country.* 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  today  in  sponsoring 
the  Gypsy  Moth  Control  Act  of  1984. 
Until  1982,  outbreaks  of  gypsy  moths 
in  my  State  were  unheard  of.  The 
moth  has  been  a  great  problem  in 
Eastern  States  for  many  years,  and 
great  damage  has  been  inflicted  on 
forests,  nurseries,  and  homeowners' 
trees  and  bushes  in  tho.se  States. 

That  situation  unfortunately  has 
changed.  In  1982,  small  infestations  of 
gypsy  moths  were  discovered  in 
Marion  County  by  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Isolated 
eradication  attempts  were  made,  and 
the  problem  was  thought  to  be  under 
control.  It  appears  that  the  egg  masses 
were  brought  into  Oregon  by  persons 
moving  there  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country.  However,  it  was  apparent 
in  1983  that  the  moth  was  spreading 
rapidly,  and  the  city  of  Salem  was 
sprayed  for  the  pest.  Control  efforts 
are  still  not  having  a  great  impact,  and 
outbreaks  this  year  have  occurred  in 
the  Portland  and  Corvallis  areas,  and 
again  in  the  Salem  area. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  new 
pest  and  have  worked  to  secure  fund- 
ing, on  a  cost-sharing  basis  with  my 
State,  to  undertake  eradication  pro- 
grams. This  year,  S250,000  has  been  al- 
located to  Oregon  for  control  methods, 
primarily  the  spraying  of  bacillus 
thuringiensis,  a  biological  control 
agent.  Although  the  gypsy  moth  pre- 
fers deciduous  trees  and  plants  as  its 
food  source,  it  has  been  kn&wn  to 
attack  conifers,  which  could  prove 
deadly  to  my  State's  economy,  because 
much  of  it  is  forested  with  these  types 
of  trees. 

This  legislation  authorizes  both  a  re- 
search and  eradication  program 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  funding  levels  that  should 
begin  to  control  the  pest.  The  cost- 
sharing  aspect  of  the  bill  for  control 
efforts  is  especially  appealing,  as 
Oregon  already  has  made  sound  com- 
mitments to  help  in  gypsy  moth  con- 
trol programs. 

One  last  key  element  of  this  bill  is 
the  research  aspect.  It  has  become 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  the  public 
is  very  concerned  about  the  use  of 
chemical  sprays  to  control  pests  of  all 
kinds.  Citizens  in  my  State  are  very 
concerned  about  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  of  chemical  sprays  on 
human  health,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  find  alternative  nontoxic 
pest  control  methods.  This  bill  certain- 
ly is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
move  expeditiously  on  this  proposal. • 


•  Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Gypsy  Moth 
Control  Act  of  1984,  which  is  being  in- 
troduced today. 

Although  the  gypsy  moth  destruc- 
tion has  been  the  greatest  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Michigan  faces  the 
threat  of  the  spread  of  gypsy  moths. 

In  1980,  gypsy  moths  defoliated  only 
19  acres  in  Michigan.  The  damage 
spread  to  452  acres  in  1983.  The  State 
of  Michigan  stands  to  lose  many  valua- 
ble acres  of  oak  to  gypsy  moth  infesta- 
tions. Two  commodities  in  the  State 
are  already  subject  to  quarantines  by 
other  States  and  Canada— timber  and 
Christmas  trees.  While  only  2  counties 
are  currently  subject  to  defoliation,  12 
counties  in  Michigan  are  under  a  low- 
risk  quarantine  and  these  counties  are 
being  closely  watched  for  the  infesta- 
tion of  gypsy  moths. 

This  legislation  would  expand  the 
Federal  funding  for  gypsy  moth  re- 
.search from  its  current  level  of  $2.8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  $3  million 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
State  of  Michigan  was  involved  in  the 
testing  program  implemented  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  which  introduced  sterile  male 
techniques.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  testing  in 
Michigan  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
way  of  reducing  the  spreading  of 
gypsy  moths. 

The  Gypsy  Moth  Control  Act  also 
increases  funding  for  the  gypsy  moth 
suppression  program,  which  would  be 
funded  at  $10  million  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1994.  The  State 
share  of  the  suppression  program  is 
now  75  percent.  This  legislation  brings 
the  State  share  to  25  to  50  percent.  If 
we  want  our  States  to  participate  and 
expand  their  current  programs,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  reduce  the  State  share 
to  a  reasonable  level. 

The  gypsy  moth  destruction  has 
been  well  documented  in  the  North- 
east and  threatens  many  other  States. 
The  economic  and  environmental  con- 
sequences from  the  destruction  of 
these  pests  demand  a  strong  Federal 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  employee  awards:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATION  OF  EMPLOYEE  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
amend  to  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  employee 
awards.  The  bill  offers  a  simple, 
straightforward,  nondiscriminatory  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  the  taxability 
of  employee  awards  and  is  supported 
by  a  wide  array  of  hundreds  of  compa- 
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nies  around  the  country  in  the  incen- 
tive industry. 

Present  law  (section  274  (b)(1)(C) 
and  (b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (as  amended  by  ERTA),  allows 
an  employer  to  deduct  up  to  $400,  and 
in  the  case  of  qualified  plan  awards, 
up  to  $1,600,  of  the  cost  of  employee 
achievement  awards:  that  is,  items  of 
tangible  personal  property  awarded  by 
reason  of  an  employee's  Ipn^th  of  serv- 
ice, productivity  or  safety  achieve- 
ment. It  seems  clear  that  the  intent  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  ERTA  amend- 
274(b)  of  the  Code 
gifts  should  be  ex- 
employees  income, 
exclusion  from  the 
income  of  an  employee  recipient,  the 
ERTA  amendments  will  have  little,  if 
any.  practical  effect. 

The  ERTA  provision,  however,  did 
not  provide  for  any  exclusion  of  the 
value  of  employee  awards  from  the  re- 
cipient's gross  income,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  an  award,  other  than  one 
of  nominal  value,  such  as  a  Christmas 
turkey  or  ham,  is  taxable  to  the  em- 
ployee. The  potential  taxation  to  em- 
ployees of  achievement  awards  brings 
into  question  the  viability  of  these 
award  programs  by  making  the  awards 
far  less  attractive  to  the  recipient. 

Section  828  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984,  Tax  Treatment  of  Em- 
ployee Awards,  would  create  a  statuto- 
ry exclusion  from  income  for  so-called 
traditional  employee  gifts  such  as 
watches  and  emblematic  jewelry.  This 
proposal  would  result  in  all  other 
types  of  employee  awards  being  tax- 
able to  the  employee  recipient. 

This  restrictive  proposal  clearly 
favors  one  segment  of  the  incentive  in- 
dustry over  all  others.  This  inequality 
of  treatment  has  no  foundation  in  the 
original  section  274(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  nor  the  ERTA  amend- 
ments to  that  section.  There  is  simply 
no  justification  for  restricting  an  em- 
ployer's ability  to  make  a  meaningful 
noncash  award  to  its  employees  or  for 
favoring  one  type  of  property  over  an- 
other. Indeed,  the  absence  of  adequate 
choices  could  have  the  effect  of  not 
motivating  employees,  whose  personal 
tastes  would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  re- 
stricted items  offered,  to  achieve  the 
accomplishments  the  employer  wishes 
to  award. 

Furthermore,  characterizing  gifts 
such  as  watches  and  emblematic  jewel- 
ry as  traditional  and  all  other  gifts  as 
nontraditional  ignores  the  realities  of 
the  incentive  industry.  Award  pro- 
grams, which  make  use  of  a  w  ide  range 
of  consumer  products,  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  well  over  50  years. 

Employee  incentive  awards  should 
be  promoted  because  such  awards 
produce  an  important  national  bene- 
fit. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rec- 
ognition    of     employee     achievement 
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serves  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
work  force,  fosters  pride  on  the  part  of 
individual  employees,  and  enhances 
employer-employee  relationships.  The 
Finance  Committee  proposal,  however, 
is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  taxability  of  employee  awards.  In 
addition  to  its  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
types  of  awards,  it  is  estimated  the 
proposal  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
$300,000,000  in  revenue. 

My  bill  offers  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, nondiscriminatory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  taxability  of  em- 
ployee awards.  The  proposal  draws  on 
the  language  of  section  274(b)(1)(C)  of 
the  code,  and  would  exclude  from  an 
employee-recipient's  income  up  to 
$250.  and.  in  the  case  of  qualified  plan 
awards,  up  to  $400  of  the  value  of  all 
awards  deductible  to  an  employer 
under  that  section.  These  dollar  limits 
are  substantially  lower  than  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal.  My  bill  may  even  raise  reve- 
nue because  it  will  tax  all  award  items 
above  the  $250  and  $400  limits  for  the 
first  time.» 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  su.spend  until  July 
1.  1989.  the  duty  on  yttrium  bearing 
ores,  materials,  and  compounds  con- 
taining by  weight  more  than  19  per- 
cent but  less  than  85  percent  yttrium 
oxide  equivalent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  YTTRIUM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  suspend  for  5  years  the  duty  on 
yttrium  bearing  ores  and  materials 
and  enable  domestic  companies  to 
fairly  compete  with  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant dome.stic  sources  in  the 
United  States  of  yttrium  concentrates, 
which  are  used  in  the  production  of 
high-purity  yttrium  aluminum  garnets 
and  yttrium  oxide.  Yttrium  oxide  is 
used  to  make  yttrium  aluminum  gar- 
nets and  yttrium  iron  garnets— prod- 
ucts vital  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain items  for  our  national  defense. 
Among  these  products  are  defense 
warning  system  receivers  and  alloys 
for  jet  engines.  Other  applications  in- 
clude la.sers.  refractory  insulating  ma- 
terials, strategic  superalloys.  energy- 
saving  fluorescent  lights,  and  all  color 
televisions. 

Under  U.S.  tariff  classification,  U.S. 
refiners  import  yttrium  oxide  concen- 
trates for  refining  at  a  duty  of  6.6  per- 
cent, which  is  2.1  percent  above  what 
foreign  refiners  pay  to  import  refined 
high-purity  yttrium  oxide. 

The  yttrium  oxide  market  is  very 
competitive  and  U.S.  refiners  compete 
domestically  and  in  foreign  markets 
with  foreign  companies  which  have 
access  to  duty-free  feedstock  and 
which  can  import  high-purity  yttrium 
oxide  this  country  at  a  current  duty  of 


4.5  percent.  Major  foreign  companies 
offering  high-purity  yttrium  oxide  in 
the  United  States  include  the  large 
French  Goverment-owned  company. 
Rhone-Poulenc.  China  Rare  Earths  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
Norwegian  Co..  Magon.  partly  owned 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  and 
Mitsubishi  Chemical,  and  several  Jap- 
anese processors. 

The  low  profit  margin  and  highly 
competitive  nature  of  the  business  if 
forcing  U.S.  refiners  and  producers  out 
of  business.  During  the  past  decade, 
two  U.S.  refiners  have  permanently 
closed,  and  now  only  two  refiners 
which  produce  high-purity  yttrium 
oxide  remain  in  business  in  the  coun- 
try: the  Research  Chemicals  Division 
of  the  Nucor  Corp.  in  Phoenix.  AZ. 
and  Molycorp.  Inc..  in  Louviers.  CO. 

My  bill  is  very  simple.  It  would  sus- 
pend until  July  1.  1989.  the  duty  on  yt- 
trium bearing  ores,  materials,  and 
compounds  containing  by  weight  more 
than  19  percent,  but  less  than  85  per- 
cent yttrium  oxide  equivalent.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
domestic  industry.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
at  this  point  that  the  legislation  does 
not  propose  any  increased  duty  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  industry,  but  simply 
suspends  one  so  that  our  domestic  yt- 
trium refining  industry  can  be  com- 
petitive with  foreign  companies  both 
here  and  abroad. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  a  similar  bill. 
H.R.  2667.  and  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  2643.  A  bill  to  extend  the  service 
area  for  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EXTENSION  OK  SERVICE  AREA  OF  THE  SAN  LUIS 
UNIT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT.  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  extend  the  service  area  for  the 


San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  Specifically,  the 
bill  includes  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Water  District  lands  in  Fresno  County 
in  the  San  Luis  unit  service  area.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Water  District  has  the  right  to 
apply  for  a  loan  under  Public  Law  84 
130  if  funds  are  available  under  that 
program.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  California,  Senator  Pete 
Wilson,  is  joining  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

Last  November.  I  introduced  S.  2068 
to  include  the  Pleasant  Valley  Water 
District  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
San  Luis  unit  and  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  fa- 
cilities in  the  district.  Since  then.  I 
have  received  comments  on  the  bill 
from  various  California  water  inter- 
ests. The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  reflects  those  comments  and 
suggested  amendments.  As  a  result,  I 
believe  it  now  enjoys  broad  support 
from  the  California  water  community. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Water  District 
comprises  approximately  38,000  acres 
in  the  agriculturally  rich  San  Joaquin 
Valley  near  Coalinga.  The  land  has 
been  farmed  since  the  early  1900's 
using  ground  water  for  irrigation.  The 
ground  water,  however,  has  been  drop- 
ping and  losing  quality  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  area  could  return  to  desert 
within  another  generation.  This  situa- 
tion combined  with  the  devastating 
earthquake  in  Coalinga  in  May  1983 
which  damaged  the  district's  pipes  and 
wells  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  area  can  survive.  But  if 
Pleasant  Valley  can  proceed  to  con- 
struct a  water  distribution  system,  the 
opportunity  and  stimulus  for  Coalin- 
ga's  rebirth  as  a  productive  area 
should  be  at  hand. 

In  the  past  it  has  not  been  feasible 
for  Pleasant  Valley  Water  District  to 
build  the  needed  distribution  system 
because  of  the  lack  of  participation  by 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  The  com- 
pany owns  almost  half  of  the  land  in 
the  district  — 17.000  acres— far  exceed- 
ing the  acreage  limitation  under  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law.  In  October  1983. 
however.  Standard  agreed  to  sell  its 
excess  lands  under  recordable  con- 
tracts—contingent upon  its  being  able 
to  retain  its  mineral  rights— thereby 
enabling  the  district  to  seek  Federal  ir- 
rigation water. 

Water  for  Pleasant  Valley  would 
come  from  facilities  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  northern  California 
through  the  delta  down  the  California 
aqueduct  to  the  San  Luis  Reservoir. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
California  have  been  in  disagreement 
about  how  much  of  this  water  is 
needed  to  insure  delta  water  quality. 
Only  when  agreement  is  reached  on 
the  delta  water  needs  will  Pleasant 
Valley  and  other  districts  be  able  to 


request  a  firm  supply  of  any  available 
water.  But  without  being  in  the  service 
area  of  the  San  Luis  unit,  the  district 
cannot  even  do  the  preliminary  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
begin  the  distribution  system  program. 
This  legislation  will  permit  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Water  District  to  do  this 
necessary  planning  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  a  permanent  water  supply 
when  it  is  available.  It  does  not  give 
Pleasant  Valley  any  priority  for  that 
water  or  any  advantage  over  other  dis- 
tricts within  the  service  area  of  the 
San  Luis  unit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2643 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1960  (Public 
Law  86-488:  74  Slat.  156)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  first  sentence  thereof  after 
the  word  ■California."  the  phra.se  'and  the 
area  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Water  District  in  Fresno  County, 
California,  as  such  boundaries  now  exist  or 
as  they  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
in  accordance  with  applicable  State  law  and 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or.". 

Sec  2.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1960 
(Public  Law  86-488:  74  Stat.  160)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  last  .sentence  thereof 
the  phrase  "Provided  further  that  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  in  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Water  District  may  be  financed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  July  4.  1955  (Public 
Law  84- 130:  69  Stat.  245).  as  amended.". 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide   for  airline 
consumer  protection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

AIRLINE  PASSENGER  CONSUIVIER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  address- 
ing an  issue  of  great  concern  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  air 
traveling  consumers. 

Since  airline  deregulation  legislation 
was  pas.sed  in  1978,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  change  in  that  industry- 
some  good  and  some  bad.  I  opposed 
airline  deregulation  then— and  contin- 
ue to  oppose  it— for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. In  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  example,  we  have  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  air  service  and  rates 
have  skyrocketed.  I  am  currently 
working  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  ad- 
dress those  problems.  But,  the  focus  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
is  of  such  timely  importance  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  air  passengers  are  in 
risk  of  losing  hundreds  of  dollars  each. 
This  issue  is  the  problem  of  airline 
bankruptcy. 


Recently,  we  have  seen  a  growing 
number  of  bankruptcies  by  air  carri- 
ers, including  Braniff,  Continental,  Pa- 
cific Express,  Air  Vermont,  and  many 
other  smaller  carriers.  Just  last  month 
a  .small  carrier  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  filed  for  bankruptcy. 
Several  air  carriers  still  flying  are  ex- 
periencing financial  difficulties  caused 
by  the  economy  and  by  operating  in  a 
highly  competitive,  deregulated  envi- 
ronment. Some  of  these  carriers  could 
aLso  wind  up  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
months  ahead.  Indeed,  I  would  pre- 
dict. Mr.  President,  that  before  a  year 
is  up.  we  will  experience  another  bank- 
ruptcy by  a  major  air  carrier,  resulting 
in  a  great  financial  loss  to  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  consumers  in  a 
single  day. 

Now  proponents  of  deregulation  say 
that  this  is  simply  how  the  free 
market  system  works.  If  a  company  is 
not  being  managed  well  enough,  it 
should  go  bankrupt.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  agree  with  part  of  that  reason- 
ing, but  the  one  big  problem  is  that, 
oftentimes,  many  innocent  consumers 
are  greatly  harmed  in  the  process. 

Let  me  stress  at  this  point  that  this 
is  not  an  industry  bailout  bill.  The  de- 
faulting carrier  would  not  receive  1 
penny  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  consumer.  These  are 
business  people,  tourists,  traveling 
families,  and  others  for  whom  an  air- 
plane trip  is  a  very  substantial  invest- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  hun- 
dreds—in some  cases  thousands— of 
dollars  per  person.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Business. 
Trade,  and  Tourism.  I  know  what  a 
drastic  impact  this  could  have  not  only 
on  the  individual  consumer,  but  also 
on  the  many  travel-  and  tourism-relat- 
ed small  businesses  across  the  country. 

These  are  people  who.  in  good  faith, 
purchase  tickets,  but  are  unable  to  use 
them  because  of  the  subsequent  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  airline.  Under  current 
bankruptcy  law,  the  best  they  can 
expect  is  to  occupy  last  place  on  the 
list  of  unsecured  creditors. 

In  the  past,  the  airlines  themselves 
addressed  this  problem  through  the 
default  protection  program  (DPP). 
The  Air  Traffic  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica had  established  the  DPP  to  protect 
consumers  in  the  event  of  situations 
such  as  bankruptcy  filing,  where  the 
airline's  service  has  been  discontinued. 
However,  this  plan  proved  ineffective 
in  dealing  with  the  bankruptcy  filing 
by  Continental  Airlines  last  Septem- 
ber. Since  then,  all  major  carriers  have 
withdrawn  from  the  DPP,  leaving  the 
consumer  without  any  recourse.  Addi- 
tionally, travel  agents  had  previously 
been  able  to  buy  default  protection  in- 
surance to  protect  themselves  and 
their  customers  in  the  event  of  an  air- 
line failure.  Now,  however,  I  under- 
stand that  such  insurance  is  no  longer 
available  since  the  collapse  of  the  de- 
fault protection  plan. 


I  have  discus.sed  this  problem  at 
great  length  with  one  of  my  State's 
most  respected  travel  experts.  Mrs. 
Melva  (Mel)  Pederson.  of  Watertown, 
SD.  Mel  is  president  of  Pederson 
Travel  Service,  a  25-year-plus  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  and  chairman  of  my  South 
Dakota  Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory 
Board.  Her  keen  insight  and  experi- 
ence in  the  travel  industry  have  been 
invaluable  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  excerpts  from  recent  cor- 
respondence I  received  from  Mrs.  Pe- 
derson and  an  article  from  Travel 
Weekly  be  in.serted  following  my  re- 
marks. The  experiences  Mel  has  re- 
layed to  me  confirm  my  suspicion  that 
the  traveling  public  is  headed  for  a 
real  economic  catastrophe  unless  we 
act  now. 

I  urge  the  Air  Traffic  Conference  to 
examine  ways  to  voluntarily  protect 
the  airline  passenger  consumer. 
Indeed.  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not 
need  any  long-term  Federal  plan  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  I  understand  that 
the  airline  industry  is  currently  con- 
sidering several  voluntary  industry 
proposals  to  adequately  address  this 
problem.  I  encourage  them  to  step  up 
efforts  to  work  out  this  problem  in  the 
private  sector.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, something  must  be  done  to  bring 
stability  to  this  situation  and  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  from  events  over 
which  they  have  no  control. 

My  legislation  will  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  passengers  left  stranded  and 
out-of-pocket  because  of  an  airline 
bankruptcy.  The  interests  of  these 
passengers  clearly  need  some  form  of 
protection.  Under  present  law.  custom- 
ers are  left  holding  a  ticket  that  other 
air  carriers  will  not  honor  because 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  reimbursed  as 
unsecured  creditors.  The  passenger 
today  has  no  remedy.  They  may  be 
stranded  and  penniless  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  home.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  carrier  has  been  reorga- 
nized, the  passenger  may  be  offered 
the  right  to  trade  in  the  ticket  for  a 
new  ticket.  But.  in  many  cases,  the  re- 
organized carrier  has  reduced  oper- 
ations and  may  no  longer  serve  the 
passengers  intended  destination.  In 
the  meantime,  the  consumer  remains 
without  remedy. 

EXPLANATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
quite  simple.  It  assures  that  members 
of  the  traveling  public  holding  tickets 
on  a  bankrupt  scheduled  air  carrier 
can  have  those  tickets  honored  by 
other  air  carriers  who  continue  to 
serve  the  intended  destination.  In 
return,  these  airlines  would  simply 
take  a  credit  against  the  tax  they  pay 
into  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund. 
As  you  know,  we  currently  have  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  trust  fund.  No 
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additional  taxes  would  have  to  be 
raised  and  no  programs  would  have  to 
be  cut  as  a  result  of  this  proposal.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  allows  for  re- 
payment of  these  funds  into  the  trust 
fund,  assuming  the  airline  would  sub- 
sequently settle  its  claims.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would,  in  effect, 
become  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  air- 
line by  acquiring  the  claim  of  the  pas- 
senger against  the  bankrupt  airline. 
The  Secretary  would  then  seek  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  in  the  regular  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding.  Any  settlement 
achieved  would  be  paid  back  into  the 
trust  fund. 

This  legislation  has  compelling  logic. 
It  provides  a  simple  and  direct  remedy 
for  thousands  of  consumers  who 
would  otherwise  be  stranded,  incon- 
venienced, or  lose  the  price  of  their 
ticket  or  tickets.  It  continues  the 
present  policy  of  providing  substitute 
transportation  first  and  ironing  out  re- 
imbursement details  later,  to  assure  a 
smoothly  functioning  air  travel 
system.  It  consolidates  these  individ- 
uals' claims  against  the  bankrupt  air- 
line in  an  efficient  manner  to  be  pur- 
sued in  accordance  with  bankruptcy 
law  and  procedure  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  No  additional  taxes 
would  be  raised  and  no  programs  or 
spending  priorities  would  be  adversely 
affected. 

Other  airlines  who  provide  service  to 
the  consumer  are  reimbursed  for  the 
price  of  their  equivalent  service  from 
the  trust  fund  which  is  largely  funded 
by  the  existing  tax  on  tickets  paid  by 
the  same  airline  passengers  we  are 
seeking  to  protect.  The  ticket  purchas- 
er may  transfer  the  ticket  to  another 
person  if,  because  of  the  passage  of 
time,  there  is  no  rejison  for  making 
the  planned  trip.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides a  form  of  consumer  insurance 
paid  for  by  consumers  who  are  the 
passengers  on  our  Nation's  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
appear  following  my  correspondence 
from  Mrs.  Pederson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pederson  Travel  Service, 
Watertown.  SD.  April  24.  1984. 
Hon,  Larry  Pressler. 

407A  Russell  Senate  Of/ice  Building.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Larry:  To  briefly  go  over  our  tele- 
phone visit  today  regarding  airline  bank- 
ruptcies: 

Not  only  the  travel  agents,  but  most  of  all 
the  consumers,  are  in  peril,  paying  for  air- 
line tickets,  and  then  not  being  able  to  use 
them  because  of  the  default  of  an  airline. 
The  customer  does  not  get  his  money  back, 
nor  does  he  have  recourse  to  use  the  ticket 
on  another  airline,  as  was  once  possible 
before  most  airlines  withdrew  from  the  De- 
fault Protection  Plan. 

Today  we  received  notice  that  Air  Illinois, 
a  small  carrier  based  in  Carbondale.  111.,  has 


discontinued    all    scheduled    passenger    air 
service. 

Each  week  we  receive  notice  that  certain 
airlines  have  withdrawn  from  ASP  (Area 
Settlement  Plan). 

January  1.  1984.— National  Commuter  Air- 
lines of  Miami. 

January  15.  1984.— Pocono  Airlines  of 
Avaco.  PA. 

December  27.  1983.— Devoe  Airlines  of 
Melbourne.  FL. 

January  1.  1984. -Pacific  Cal  Air  of  Oak- 
land. CA. 

January  29,  1984 —Air  Vermont  of  Bur- 
lington, VT. 

April  1.  1984— Air  Niugini  of  Honolulu. 

And  so  on. 

We  in  South  Dakota  were  terribly  con- 
cerned the  last  days  of  March  1984.  when 
Republic  Airlines  threatened  to  shut  down, 
following  Continental's  footsteps  if  the 
union  did  not  come  to  terms  with  them. 

When  Continental  defaulted  we  had  sever- 
al clients  who  lost  their  money  because 
other  airlines  were  not  substituting  for  Con- 
tinental in  their  city-pairs. 

We  need  immediate  emergency  relief  for 
everyone's  sake— not  only  the  travel  agents, 
but  especially  the  consumers. 
Sincerely. 

Melva  Pederson. 

CTC.  President. 

Hallissev  Asks  ATC  To  Approve  DPP 
Replacement  Program 

ASTA  Senior  Vice  Chairman  Joe  Hallis- 
sey.  CTC.  this  week  called  on  the  Air  Traffic 
Conference  to  immediately  approve  an  ATC 
bankruptcy  protection  system  developed  by 
the  Special  Task  Force  on  Default  Protec- 
tion, a  travel  agency /airline  group  set  up  to 
find  a  replacement  for  the  Default  Protec- 
tion Plan  (DPP). 

The  task  force,  which  ASTA  initiated,  has 
recommended  a  bankruptcy  protection 
system  funded  from  small  contributions 
from  both  travel  agents  and  airlines  to  reim- 
burse passengers  who  are  holding  tickets  on 
a  bankrupt  airline. 

Although  it  would  be  more  logical  to  have 
the  system  funded  from  a  small  ticket  sur- 
charge to  be  paid  by  consumers.  Hallis.sey 
said  it  would  be  impo.ssible  to  set  up  such  a 
system  quickly  becau.se  Congress  would 
have  to  adopt  legislation. 

■ASTA  is  so  convinced  of  the  pressing 
need  for  this  type  of  protection  that  we  are 
willing  to  support  the  proposal  calling  for 
travel  agents  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  for  this 
protection,  even  though  agents,  unlike  air- 
lines, cannot  pass  this  cost  on  to  consum- 
ers. "  Hallissey  said  to  the  ATC. 

According  to  Hallissey.  "The  important 
point  for  all  ATC  members  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  we  are  all  now  living  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  If  any  airline  files  for 
bankruptcy  now.  a  great  many  passengers 
will  be  inconvenienced  and  they  will  turn  in 
anger  against  all  airlines  and  travel  agents 
for  failing  to  provide  protection.  ASTA  feels 
this  is  the  most  serious  problem  hanging 
over  the  entire  industry,  and  it  is  critical 
that  action  must  be  taken  immediately  to 
alleviate  the  danger." 

Therefore.  Hallissey  asked  ATC  to  call  a 
special  meeting  as  soon  as  possible  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  Special  Task  Force. 
"Once  the  plan  is  in  effect,  we  could  work 
together  on  refinements  to  improve  it.  The 
important  thing  now  is  to  implement  this 
plan  as  soon  as  possible."  he  .said. 

The  DPP  is  virtually  non-existent  becau.se 
most  airlines  have  withdrawn  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Plan.  Recognizing  the  need  to 


protect  the  public  in  the  event  of  an  airline 
bankruptcy.  ASTA  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  initiatives  to  develop  an  alternative 
to  the  DPP. 

S. 2645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  4263  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4263)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (g)  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Every  carrier  providing  taxable  trans- 
portation as  defined  by  .section  4262  may 
take  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
.section  4261,  an  amount  nece.ssary  to  reim- 
burse it  for  honoring  tickets  (other  than 
free  travel  passes)  previously  issued  to  pas- 
sengers for  travel  on  any  scheduled  air  car- 
rier that  later  petitions  for  bankruptcy  and 
is  unable  to  provide  the  transportation  pur- 
chased by  the  passenger.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  that  the 
carrier  would  have  received  if  it  had 
charged  that  passenger  for  transporting  on 
a  stand-by  or  space-available  basis.  The 
United  States  shall  succeed  to  all  rights  of 
the  original  ticket  purchaser  and  shall 
become  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  air  carri- 
er for  an  amount  equal  to  the  credit  that 
was  taken  for  honoring  the  ticket  of  the 
bankrupt  air  carrier." 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Eleclricification  Act  of  1936  to  insure 
the  continued  financial  integrity  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  I  believe  this 
bill,  at  long  last,  provide  a  workable 
and  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund,  a  solution 
which  does  not  burden  the  taxpayers 
with  yet  another  layer  of  deficits. 

For  some  time  now.  this  body  has 
been  considering  legislation  offered  by 
our  colleagues  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  associations  representing  the 
rural  electric  and  telephone  borrowers. 
I  -salute  those  members  for  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  REA  programs, 
because  those  programs  have  proven 
to  be  among  the  most  successful  ever 
created  by  this  Government. 

But  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
over  the  developing  information  which 
identifies  the  costs  which  would  ac- 
company this  legislation,  costs  which 
have  been  pegged  by  competent  au- 
thority at  somewhere  between  $10  and 
$20  billion.  Even  more  distracting  has 
been  the  conclusion  that  even  with 
these  great  costs,  the  fund  will  prob- 
ably still  go  broke. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correct  the  association-sponsored  legis- 
lation, but  with  every  new  repair  at- 
tempt, some  new  flaw  arises.  Now  we 
have  been  told  by  knowledgeable 
sources  that  this  legislation  will  aclu- 
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ally  result  in  erratic  interest  rates 
which  could  severely  hamper  the  abili- 
ty of  REA  borrowers  to  plan  for  their 
financing  needs  and  which  could 
indeed  threaten  the  solvency  of  the 
REA  Revolving  Fund. 

My  bill  offers  us  one  way  out  of  the 
maze  caused  by  the  original  legisla- 
tion. It  creates  a  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  REA  Revolving  Fund  rates 
which  is  stable,  workable,  and  certain- 
ly fair  and  rea.sonable.  It  provides  for 
a  significant  di.scretionary  or  hardship 
loan  program.  It  does  not  rely  on  bold 
guesses  about  economic  conditions  2.  3 
or  4  years  from  now.  And  most  appro- 
priately of  all.  from  any  standpoint,  it 
places  the  cost  of  the  REA  programs 
on  the  REA  borrowers,  where  it  be- 
longs and  where  the  REA  borrowers 
have  many  times  said  that  they  want 
it. 

The  other  great  advantage  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  guarantees  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  funding  for  REA  bor- 
rowers without  pricing  that  money  out 
of  reach.  With  this  measure  in  effect 
under  current  program  size  and  cost  of 
money  conditions,  the  REA  Revolving 
Fund  would  be  fully  self-sustaining 
with  interest  rates  averaging  about  2 
percent  below  the  Government's  own 
cost  of  borrowing. 

I  feel  this  bill  provides  for  a  reasona- 
ble middle  ground  between  the  awe- 
some costs  which  the  previously  intro- 
duced legislation  would  have  entailed 
and  the  heavily  reduced  program  size 
which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  submit  as  a  solution  to  the 
REA  Revolving  Fund  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  and  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mater- 
ila  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  3.  1984. 

Dear  Colleague:  Having  been  previously 
toasted  lightly  on  the  legislative  fires  of  im- 
migration reform,  nuclear  regulation  and 
chairing  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  don't  know  why  I  should  choose  to  lie 
myself  to  the  stake  for  one  last  try— but 
hear  me  out  on  this  one. 

Next  week  several  of  your  constituents 
(and  mine!)  will  be  in  Washington,  D.C. 
urging  the  very  prompt  and  immediate  pas- 
sage of  S.  1300.  a  bill  which  purports  to 
a.ssure  the  "self-sufficiency  "  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving 
Fund  (RETRF),  As  that  crew  rides  in  from 
the  west— and  indeed  that's  from  where 
many  will  be  making  the  journey— you  will 
be  bombarded  with  information— and  misin- 
formation—that the  varioa.'5  trade  a.s,--T"ia- 
tions  have  been  spreading  diligently  over 
the  landscape  about  S,  1300  and  its  "en- 
emies" who  would  desiiuy  it, 

I  come  from  a  slate  thai  has  been  magifi- 
cently  served  by  the  REA  over  the  years. 
One  of  the  first  national  directors  of  that 
organization  was  one  J,C,  "Kid"  Nichols,  a 
Wyoming  businessman,  who  was  a  dear  and 
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lifelong  friend  of  mine.  When  this  remarka- 
ble agency  first  embarked  upon  its  mission 
in  this  country  it  was  a  stunning  thing  to 
observe.  It  literally  changed  the  face  of 
America,  But  after  the  extraordinary  effort 
had  been  largely  completed— when  over  99 
percent  of  rural  America  then  received  elec- 
trical energy— then  some  very  creative  fin- 
anciers, accountants,  lawyers  and  business- 
men entered  the  fray.  The  complexity  of 
the  financing  schemes  and  revolving  fund 
capers  of  the  REA  would  make  an  atomic 
.scientist  blanch.  For  they  will  have  your 
eyes  whirling  like  slot  machine  wheels  as 
they  patiently  de.scribe  the  remarkable  and 
complex  financing  procedures  of  REA,  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  good— for  few  can  really  un- 
derstand it. 

CBOs  (Certificates  of  Beneficial  Owner- 
ship), borrowings,  low-percent  interest 
loans,  financing  commitments,  off-budget 
borrowing  and  an  extraordinary  array  of 
the  most  electrifying  fiscal  and  credit 
crunching  ways  to  electrify  rural  America. 
However,  what  will  really  electrify  you  is 
the  real  cost,  I  think  you  need  to  know  that 
this  'self-sufficiency  "  bill  really  does  not 
compare  in  any  way  to  what  your  constitu- 
ents may  have  been  informed.  Bear  with  me 
for  a  moment.  Lei  me  relate  some  of  the 
tales  of  woe  that  have  been  used  to  increase 
your  fervor  and  your  favor.  Let's  review  the 
bidding.  Here  is  the  pitch  presented  by  the 
trade  associations  who  really  have  juiced  up 
the  citizens  in  America  (if  you  will  pardon 
that  allusion!).  Lei's  sort  them  oul  as  "the 
pitch  "  and  "the  fact  ". 

1.  The  Pilch:  "Immediate  action  is  needed 
right  now  to  avert  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund  bankruptcy,  " 

The  Fact:  Indeed  RETRF  operations  must 
be  altered  in  order  to  a.ssure  the  fund's  long 
term  .solvency— but  remember,  we  were 
always  told  that  the  ever  generous  "revolv- 
ing fund  "  would  "take  care  of  everything" 
and  that  everything"  was  in  good  order. 
We  surely  didn't  get  to  this  point  of  distress 
overnight  and  there  is  aboslulely  no  cogent 
reason  to  be  rammed  into  action  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  of  the  legislative  year.  Con- 
gress has  already  been  mighty  generous  by 
delaying  the  RETRF  deterioration  for  yet 
another  year  by  appropriating  S197,8  mil- 
lion to  the  fund  in  1984,  Those  who  are  zeal- 
ously fanning  the  flames  and  telling  us  to 

"act  immediately  "  don't  really  want  you  to 
slow"  up  long  enough  to  consider  any  other 
solutions,  or  to  really  understand  what   S, 

1300  is  going  to  cost  this  country, 

2.  The  Pilch:  "This  legislation  wa.s  pre- 
pared by  a  "blue-ribbon"  committee  includ- 
ing past  REA  administrators  and  the  best 
minds"  in  the  industry," 

The  Fact:  This  bill  was  not  drafted  by  ob- 
jective parties.  It  was  certainly  prepared  by 
the  craftiest  and  wiliest  minds  in  or  out  of 
the  industry,  but  it  is  proposed  to  really 
serve  the  special  interest  groups  that  will 
benefit  most  from  it.  Furthermore,  while 
the  "blue  ribbon"  committee  may  have 
agreed  on  the  concept  of  it— the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  was  drafted  by  trade  asso- 
ciation technicians  who  see  the  present  fi- 
nancing system  in  total  disarray.  Ah.  and 
they  always  said  it  "wouldn't  cost  a  nickel!" 

3.  The  Pitch:  "The  $7.9  billion  "equity 
transfer'  is  not  a  "forgiveness",  and  it  really 
won't  cost  the  Treasury  or  the  taxpayer  a 
cent." 

The  Fact:  Try  not  to  chuckle  at  that  one. 
Even  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  calls 
it  a  "forgiveness".  So  do  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasury.  And  each  and  every  one 
01  them  also  say  that  this  "forgiveness  "  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars. "You  might  wish  to  ask  your  banker  for 
this  kind  of  an  "equity  transfer"  on  your 
home  mortgage. 

4.  The  Pitch:  The  bill  shows  the  borrow- 
ers' willingness'  to  pay  a  higher  RETRF 
rate." 

The  Fact:  Such  "willingness"  to  pay 
higher  RETRF  rates  is  commendable.  The 
real  fact  is  that  the  technicians  who  sliced 
this  rate-.setting  formula  together  would 
have  pleased  Rube  Goldberg,  for  the  rates 
under  this  bill  will  be  too  low  to  prevent  the 
RETRF  insolvency.  Thus  the  bill  really  per- 
verts the  honest  willingness  of  reliable  bor- 
rowers to  pay  rates  that  are  actually  high 
enough  to  preserve  the  RETRF, 

5.  The  Pitch:  "Technical  problems  with 
the  rate-setting  formula  have  now  been  cor- 
rected' or  'fixed'  in  the  amended  House  ver- 
sion ". 

The  Fact:  Borrowers  have  no  idea  whatso- 
ever what  is  in  store  for  them  under  the 
amended  rate-setting  formula.  Extensive 
computer  modeling  of  the  House  formula 
amendment  shows  that  rates  will  be  erratic, 
unpredictable,  and  quite  subject  to  manipu- 
lation. The  amended  formula  might  have 
the  possibility  to  work  in  theory,  but  it  is 
more  unlikely  to  work  in  actual  practice, 
Bui  the  trade  associations  wont  be  loo  con- 
cerned about  that  becau.se  if  it  fails  they'll 
simply  bash  our  doors  down  again  at  some 
future  time  for  .some  additional  subsidies. 

6.  The  Pitch:  "This  bill  does  not  forgive' 
any  borrower's  current  debt.  " 

The  Fact:  That  is  right  down  the  pike— an 
absolutely  true  slalement  and  one  that  has 
never  really  been  at  i.ssue.  But  the  trade  as- 
sociations have  used  this  plump  "straw 
man  "  to  divert  our  attention  from  just  how 
this  legislation  reduces  interest  rates  on 
future  loans  by  only  about  2  percent— com- 
pared with  the  rates  which  would  be  re- 
quired without  all  of  this  new  spirit  of  "for- 
giveness "  and  subsidy.  Hear  that  once  again 
please.  All  of  these  "forgivenesses"  only 
reduce  RETRF  rates  by  2  percent  or  less, 

7.  The  Pitch:  "Refinancing  of  the  loan 
guarantees  and  REA  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  is  very  fair'  and  "won't  cost  the 
Treasury  a  penny.'  " 

The  Fact:  How  a  "downward-only  ".  penal- 
ty free  refinancing  can  be  called  "fair"  is 
beyond  my  pale  of  comprehension.  We  do 
have  a  word  for  that  out  in  Wyoming.  A 
really  fair"  proposal  would  have  interest 
rales  floating  down  and  up  with  the  govern- 
ment's cost  of  borrowing.  The  potential  cost 
of  this  "one  way  "  refinancing  is  staggering— 
easily  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  say  that  these  refin- 
ancings won't  cost  anything  because  Treas- 
ury won't  permit  them.  Well  if  they  won't 
be  used,  why  not  let's  toss  them  oul  now? 

8.  The  Pitch:  "Even  if  this  bill  does  "cost  a 
little',  it's  fair'  (again  that  word)  since  coop- 
eratives only  get  a  fraction  of  the  subsidies 
provided  to  other  utilities." 

The  Fact:  Here  is  an  absolute  flight  from 
truth.  Comparative  subsidies  have  been 
studied  by  many  organizations  including  the 
GAO  and  CRS,  Only  the  trade  as.sociations 
continue  to  suggest  that  co-op  subsidies  are 
somehow  less  than  tho.se  to  the  investor 
owned  utilities— by  use  of  a  dazzling  com- 
plex and  analytical  procedure.  The  trade  as- 
sociations would  hope  that  certainly  if  they 
are  to  repeat  this  fiction  enough,  it  will  be 
accepted  because  it  "sounds  familiar," 

And  now  the  real  capper: 
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The  Pitch:  "People  who  oppose  this  bill  or     "salt  of  the  earth"  types— the  farmer,  the        I  would  hope  you  might  lay  back  on  this 
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section  5 


women,  minorities,  low-income  whites,     health    professions    programs,    makes 
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The  Pitch:  People  who  oppose  this  bill  or 
would  want  to  change  it  in  any  way  are 
trying  to  turn  off  the  lights'  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Pact:  This  is  the  one  that  gets  me.  In 
a  recent  report  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  it  was  found  that  there  were  54 
co-ops  which  had  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  consumers  living  in  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas.  They  are  telling 
you  or  me  that  we  dare  not  oppose  any  part 
of  this  legislation  or  question  it  or  try  to  im- 
prove it  because  we  will  then  be  branded  as 
an  •enemy"  of  rural  America— and  that  the 
ranchers  and  farmers  will  be  there  to  meet 
us  with  a  phalan.x  of  pitchforks  and  shovels 
when  we  get  back  to  the  old  home  ground. 
Certainly  there  may  still  be  rural  citizens  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  require 
the  extraordinary  boons  and  benefits  of 
electrical  power— if  so.  then  let  us  serve 
those  people. 

Let  us  create  those  long  lines  of  power 
that  serve  only  very  few  people  and  let  us 
fully  subsidize  those  and  get  that  power  out 
there  to  those  less  fortunate  persons.  But 
those  persons  are  now  very  few  and  the  cost 
of  serving  all  of  those  people  is  really  pea- 
nuts compared  to  this  legislative  package  we 
are  asked  to  swallow.  I  do  only  urge  that  the 
trade  associations  will  spare  me  the  imagery 
of  the  leather-faced  lady  in  the  tattered 
calico  dress— with  tangled  and  matted  hair 
like  Marjorie  Main— mashing  away  on  a 
wooden  washboard  using  grandmas  lye  soap 
while  the  nearest  light  bulb  glimmers  some 
50  miles  away  over  the  mountain.  I  will  hon- 
estly want  to  take  cart-  of  each  and  every 
one  of  those  persons  that  the  trade  associa- 
tions can  produce,  and  will  use  taxpayer's 
money  to  do  it.  That  I  commit  to— but  I 
really  balk  when  I  see  REA's  peddling 
power  to  substantial  corporations.  One  co- 
op in  my  own  home  state  had  1982  power 
sales  of  386.000  megawatt  hours— and 
354.000  of  those  hours  (91.7  percent!)  were 
sold  to  large  industrial  and  commercial 
users  and  yet  that  co-op  still  qualifies  for  2 
percent  REA  loans. 

That  is  not  right  or  •fair"  (an  often  used 
term  in  this  debate  and  those  usable  by 
both  sides!).  It  is  a  very  real  example  of  awe- 
some and  even  arrogant  special  interest 
steam  rolling— for  now  we  are  being  "ad- 
vised" that  we  have  to  think  and  vote  the 
way  the  paymasters  of  an  extraordinarily 
generous  P.A.C.  fund  will  tell  us.  And  please 
know  that  I  am  the  beneficiary  of  some  of 
those  P.A.C.  funds— and  I  have  also  picked 
up  an  honorarium  or  two.  But  as  thoughtful 
legislators— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike— we  should  all  be  offended  at  the  as- 
sertion that  by  our  actions  in  question  this 
bill,  it  is  akin  to  ripping  the  old  wires  and  in- 
sulators out  of  the  chickenhouse. 

I  guess  I  must  be  a  perverse  rascal.  I 
oppose  this  bill  precisely  because  of  what  I 
am  being  told— that  I  dare  not  oppose  it— 
that  it  would  indeed  be  'political  suicide"  to 
get  involved.  And  this  is  an  election  year  for 
me!  But  I  have  been  fed  a  long  string  of  mis- 
representations on  this  baby— about  what 
this  bill  really  does  and  how  much  it  will 
really  cost  the  taxpayers.  Annie  Landers 
had  it  right  when  she  .said.  'Wake  up  and 
smell  the  coffee  " 

I  know  personally  those  fine  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  who  serve  on  the  various 
boards  of  directors  of  REAs  in  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming  and  there  are  a  remarka- 
ble and  dedicated  lot  of  them.  I  also  feel 
that  many  of  them  honestly  don't  have  any 
concept  of  what  this  extraordinary  "bail- 
out" bill  really  is.  For  those  persons  are  the 


"salt  of  the  earth  "  types— the  farmer,  the 
rancher,  or  the  small  businessman,  the  guy 
that  really  makes  America  hum— and  these 
are  the  same  people  that  write  us  those 
wrenching,  serious  and  searching  letters 
.saying,  "Al,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
that  $200  billion  deficit?  "  They  just  have  to 
be  searching  their  souls  when  they  come  out 
to  Washington  next  week  to  visit  with  us  on 
this  measure. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  trade  associa- 
tions have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
misled  the  public  about  what  this  bill  really 
does.  And  maybe  they  have  been  doing  that 
for  years.  I  would  not  like  to  think  so.  Ask 
your  constituents  when  they  hit  town  if 
they  have  been  told  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  found  that  this  bill  will 
cost  their  government  over  $10  billion  bucks 
by  the  year  2010. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  up  to  our 
fann.""^  'n  deficits  (and  for  me  that  is  a  long 
way  off  the  ground!)  is  because  past  Con- 
gresses have  made  some  dazzling  previous 
political  decisions  for  us— "built  in"  this  and 
"built  in  '  that— like  this  commitment  of 
1984  dollars  in  legislation  crafted  many 
years  ago.  Take  a  look  at  those  CBOs  (Cer- 
tificates of  Beneficial  Ownership)  and 
where  we  go  from  here  on  them.  In  the  year 
2006  a  first  balloon  payment  of  $353.6  mil- 
lion will  become  due.  But  nowhere  in  the 
proposed  legislation  is  there  any  money  pro- 
vided for  repayment  of  that  principal 
amount.  In  fact,  the  House  formula  amend- 
ment specifically  states  that  interest  ex- 
pense is  to  meet  interest  income— but  how 
about  the  principal?  When  that  first  CBO 
comes  due  I  hunch  we  will  be  asked  for  an- 
other simple  conversion  of  "debt"  into 
"equity  ",  The  total  CBO  amount  now  out- 
standing is  approximately  $3.5  billion. 

We  all  ceremoniously  wring  our  hands 
(and  I  do  too,  and  I  don't  leave  myself  out) 
about  the  deficit  and  try  and  .search,  and 
grapple  to  figure  out  honestly  how  to  make 
a  "down  payment"  on  it.  And  yet  the  trade 
associations  that  press  for  S.  1300  would 
have  us  decide  in  this  year  of  1984  to  give 
away  billions  of  1985-2016  tax  dollars  to  bail 
out  an  industry  that  doesn't  even  need  to  be 
bailed  out.  I  have  only  labored  in  this  vine- 
yard for  a  bit  over  five  years,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  quite  like  this.  This  bill  is  a 
classic  case  study  of  how  special  interest 
groups— using  a  magnificent  blend  of  emo- 
tion, hype,  high  drama,  guilt,  political  retri- 
bution and  wretched  distortion— all  with  a 
rich  background  of  violin  music  from  "the 
days  of  yore"  in  an  attempt  to  unload 
today's  problems  on  tomorrow's  taxpayers 
by  mobilizing  and  manipulating  .some  very 
fine  citizen  constituents.  We  still  have  a 
crack  at  changing  the  ending  of  this  story 
and  we  might  just  make  it  a  case  study  of 
how  an  informed  and  alert  Congress  decided 
to  educate  itself  and  refu.sed  to  blindly  and 
blandly  just  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  future  generations  of  rural 
Americans  and  all  other  taxpayers. 

I  am  looking  at  .some  alternatives.  I  would 
hope  that  you  might  resist  the  pressure  to 
"sign  on'^  to  S.  1300  or  maybe  even  with- 
draw your  present  support  of  it.  I  would 
urge  you  to  counsel  with  your  good  constitu- 
ents and  inform  them  on  some  of  the  facts 
that  the  trade  associations  have  withheld 
from  them.  I  will  be  furnishing  the  stack  to 
you.  Finally,  I  would  sincerely  urge  you  to 
work  with  me  to  develop  a  rea..ionable. 
honest  and  fair  alternative  to  S.  1300  that 
will  keep  tho.se  rural  lights  burning  without 
searing  the  taxpayers'  pockets  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 


I  would  hope  you  might  lay  back  on  this 
one  and  take  a  very  close  look  at  it.  If  you 
mull  around  in  it  long  enough  you  might  see 
how  an  extremely  sophisticated  special  in- 
terest lobby  has  taken  a  most  magnificent 
program  and  through  u.se  of  a  remarkable 
array  of  scalpels,  wrenches  and  sledge  ham- 
mers has  fashioned  a  bizarre  blend  of  on- 
budget/off-budget  financing  and  subsidy 
packages  through  u.se  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  and  other  methods  over  these 
many  years  that  would  greatly  and  deeply 
disappoint,  sadden  and  distress  the  creators 
of  rural  electrification  in  this  country.  This 
se.ssion  would  be  a  good  time  to  address  the 
issue  as  to  where  it  all  went  awry.  Just  be 
assured  that  it  did.  So  I  am  ready  to  dig  in 
for  the  long  haul  on  this  one.  I  get  lots  of 
dazzling  flack  from  the  trade  associations— 
but  no  answers.  Will  you  join  me  in  seeking 
and  getting  some? 

I  thank  you  for  your  attentiveness. 

With  best  personal  regards  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  R.  Simpson. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 

SECTION   1 

Separates  the  RETRF  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  accounts,  one  for  Telephone 
borrowers  and  the  other  for  Electric  bor- 
rowers. Substantively  the  same  as  the  split 
contemplated  in  S.  1300. 

SECTION  2 

Provides  for  amortization  of  CBO's.  with 
level  annual  debt  service.  This  change  will 
assure  that  CBO  principal  begins  to  be 
repaid,  thus  reducing  temptation  to  provide 
•forgiveness"  in  some  future  years.  Use  of 
amortized  CBOs  results  in  substantial  in- 
terest savings  to  the  RETRF  vis-a-vis  exist- 
ing simple  interest  payment  schedule,  and  is 
thus  a  prudent  financial  step  not  withstand- 
ing any  other  legislative  actions. 

SECTION  3 

Requires  that  standard  rate"  be  estab- 
lished periodically  for  each  account  of  the 
RETRF.  Such  rates  shall  be  calculated 
using  the  formula: 

CBO  interest  plus  CBO  principal  divided 
by  interest  receipts  times  CBO  rate. 

Sets  5  percent  minimum  for  such  standard 
rate,  and  permits  Administrator  to  make 
discretionary  loans  at  lesser  rates,  but  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  standard  rate. 

The  proposal  also  envisions  phasing  in  the 
new  standard  rate  by  setting  the  first  year's 
interest  rate  at  80  percent  of  the  formula- 
derived  amount,  then  increasing  that  per- 
centage by  2  percent  per  year  until  the 
tenth  year,  at  which  time  the  standard  rate 
will  be  100  percent  of  the  formula-derived 
rate. 

The  structure  of  this  formula  will  accom- 
modate lower  interest  discretionary  loans  by 
the  Administration  for  extreme  hardship 
losses.  The  reduced  interest  receipts  of  such 
loans  will  be  reflected  within  the  formula 
and  will  result  in  marginally  higher  stand- 
ard rates.  The  formula  will  retain  RETRF 
solvency  under  any  set  of  plausible  CBO 
rate  conditions. 

SECTION  4 

Reaffirms  the  policy  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  borrowers  to  develop  their  own  re- 
sources and  independence. 

Places  $850/$250  million  caps  on  electric 
and  telephone  programs  respectively.  All 
other  financing  needs  must  be  met  through 
supplemental  sources. 


SECTION  5 

Deletes  automatic  RETRF  access  for  tele- 
phone borrowers  with  three  or  fewer  densi- 
ty per  mile.  Eliminates  restrictive  language 
requiring  TIER  of  1.5  or  higher  for  access  to 
RTB  financing. 

SECTIONS  6  AND  7 

Taken  together,  these  sections  assure  that 
monies  received  by  the  Administrator  as  a 
result  of  class  A  stock  redemption  will  be  re- 
turned to  Treasury  rather  than  be  convert- 
ed to  permanent  equity  of  the  RETRF. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr,  Matsu- 

NAGA): 

S,  2647,  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  relating  to  health 
professions  educational  assistance  and 
nursing  educational  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  AND  NURSING 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  for  myself  and 
Senators  Randolph  and  Matsunaga  S. 
2647  a  bill  which  will  revise  and 
extend  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating  to 
health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance and  nursing  educational  assist- 
ance, the  "Health  Professions  and 
Nursing  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1984.  " 

For  more  than  two  decades,  we  have 
had  a  partnership  with  our  Nation's 
health  professions  schools  and  stu- 
dents to  meet  our  needs  for  qualified 
health  professionals.  Working  togeth- 
er, we  have  dramatically  increased  our 
Nation's  capacity  to  train  health  pro- 
fessionals, we  have  encouraged  a  re- 
newed interest  in  primary  care,  and  we 
have  established  a  national  health 
service  corps  that  has  the  potential  for 
fielding  almost  3.600  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  in  1985  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  underserved. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  solving  the 
problems  that  were  first  identified 
years  ago.  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Many  low-  and  middle-income  students 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  the 
price  of  education  in  our  health  pro- 
fessions schools.  Four  years  ago,  I 
noted  that  high  levels  of  student  in- 
debtedness will  frustrate  our  efforts  to 
continue  to  improve  appropriate  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  distribution 
among  our  health  professionals.  This 
warning  is  still  true  today.  We  must  be 
doubly  concerned  about  the  reality 
that  under  our  current  system  of  pay- 
ment for  health  services  these  high 
levels  of  indebtedness  will  surely  be 
passed  along  in  higher  costs  to  those 
seeking  health  care, 

A  student's  ability  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion must  not  become  an  implicit  or 
explicit  admission  criterion.  We  must 
have  health  care  professionals  who 
come   from  all   areas  of  our  society: 


women,  minorities,  low-income  whites, 
and  the  physically  handicapped. 

Our  Nation's  nurses  are  essential  to 
our  ability  to  provide  health  services 
and  are  critical  members  of  the  health 
care  team.  Without  them,  our  ability 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens is  jeopardized, 

A  recent  study  of  nursing  and  nurs- 
ing education  completed  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  concluded  that  as  of 
the  fall  of  1982,  there  was  no  longer  a 
generalized  national  shortage  of  RN's 
or  of  LPN's.  However,  there  are  identi- 
fied shortages  that  occur  unevenly 
thoughout  the  Nation  in  different  geo- 
graphic areas,  in  different  health  care 
settings,  especially  those  that  serve 
the  economically  disadvantaged  and  in 
specialty  distribution  or  continues  to 
be  a  need  for  Federal  support  for  nurs- 
ing programs. 

The  problems  of  geographic  and  spe- 
cialty distribution  of  our  health  pro- 
fessionals are  persistent.  Nine  years 
ago.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  Geographic  and  Specialty  Mal- 
distribution. I  am  pleased  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  but  I 
believe  that  we  must  not  relax  our 
concerns  about  these  issues.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  the  poor  of  rural 
America  and  inner-city  neighborhoods 
access  to  primary  health  care  on  the 
basis  of  their  needs. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed some  $80  million  in  reduced 
funding  for  health  professions  train- 
ing, including  reduced  funding  for 
physicians,  nursing,  pharmacy,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  public  health 
training.  Mr.  Reagan's  premise  seems 
to  be  that  the  market  and  free  enter- 
prise will  take  care  of  our  future 
needs,  so  a  fiscal  year  1985  budget  that 
is  less  than  one-thiid  of  fiscal  year 
1981  is  justified.  Mr.  Reagan's  view  on 
health  profe.ssions  is  unacceptable: 

It  is  clear  that  this  body  should  act 
on  authorizing  legislation  that  rejects 
the  premises  found  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  proposal  for 
health  professions  education. 

The  proposed  $38  million  reduction 
in  nursing  training  from  fiscal  year 
1984  levels  is  unacceptable.  The  pro- 
posed $30  million  reduction  in  primary 
care/family  medicine  program  support 
is  unacceptable.  The  proposed  $8  mil- 
lion reduction  in  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  is  unacceptable.  And  the 
proposed  $7  million  reduction  in 
public  health  program  support  is  un- 
acceptable. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  the  Health 
Professions  and  Nursing  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1984,  is  leg- 
islation responsive  to  the  current 
needs  of  our  society  for  qualified 
trained  health  professionals. 

It  includes  provisions  for  appropri- 
ate  authorization    levels    for   existing 


health  professions  programs,  makes 
provisions  for  a  modest  increase  in  the 
health  professions  student  loan  pro- 
gram, and  creates  a  modest  service 
contingent  loan  forgiveness  program. 

I  believe  that  the  loan-in-kind  provi- 
sion proposed  by  my  bill  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  It  is  not  a  new 
idea,  in  fact,  a  version  of  it  exists  in 
current  legislation.  My  bill  simply  ex- 
pands and  elaborates  on  the  principle 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  the 
discretion  to  complement  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  by  reducing  the 
debts  of  graduates  of  health  profes- 
sion schools  for  the  performance  of 
service  in  academic,  nonprofit  re- 
search, or  community  or  public  service 
employment.  The  $10  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1985  cannot  be  said 
to  be  excessive. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  places  appro- 
priate emphasis  of  advanced  nurse 
training,  shifting  to  a  direction  sug- 
gested by  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
The  traineeships.  fellowships  and 
demonstration  projects  proposed  by 
my  bill  will  assist  nurses,  nursing  insti- 
tutions, and  America. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  summary  and  the 
Health  Professions  and  Nursing  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Amendments  of 
1984  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  fur- 
ther ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Health  Professions  and  Nurs- 
ing Educational  Assistance  Amendments 
OF  1984 


title  I 


-HEALTH  professions  EDUCATIONAL 

assistance 


Part  A:  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Grants  for  Construction  and  Acquisition 
of  Equipment— Reauthorizes  $5,000,000  for 
grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  train- 
ing. 

Health  Education  A.ssistance  Loans 
(HEAL)— Reauthorizes  the  federal  loan  in- 
surance program  to  a  total  principal  amount 
to  a  line  of  credit  not  exceeding  $275,000,000 
for  FY85.  $290,000,000  for  FY86. 
$305,000,000  for  FY87  and  FY88. 

Health  Professions  Student  Loan 
I  HPSLi— Authorizes  federal  capital  contri- 
bution into  student  loan  funds  into  three 
categories:  (1)  authorizes  $3,000,000  for 
FY85  88  to  schools  that  have  established 
student  loan  funds  before  July  1.  1972.  (2) 
authorizes  $5,000,000  for  FY85-88  to  schools 
that  have  established  student  loan  funds 
after  July  1,  1982.  and  (3)  authorizes 
$2,000,000  to  .schools  of  public  health  to  es- 
tablish student  loan  funds. 

Scholarships  for  Students  of  Exceptional 
Financial  Need— Reauthorizes  grants  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  first  year,  full  time 
MOD/VOP  students  who  are  of  exceptional 
financial  need  al  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  1985.  $9,000,000  for 
FY86.  $10,000,000  for  FY87.  and  $11,000,000 
for  FY88. 

Departments  of  Family  Medicine— Reau- 
thorizes grant  to  schools  of  medicine  and  os- 
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teopathy  to  establish,  maintain,  or  improve 
academic  administrative  units  to  provide 
clinical  instruction  in  family  medicine  at 
$11,000,000  for  FY85.  $11,500,000  for  FY86. 
and  $12,000,000  for  FY87  and  FY88. 

Area  Health  Education  Centers  (AHEC)- 
Reauthorizes  contracts  with  schools  of  med- 
icine and  osteopathy  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  area  health 
education  center  programs  at  $20,000,000 
for  FY85.  $24,000,000  for  FY86.  $26,000,000 
for  FY87.  and  $28,000,000  for  FY88. 

Physicians  Assistance— Reauthorizes 

grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  meet  the  costs  of  projects  to  plan,  de- 
velop, operate  or  maintain  programs  for  the 
training  of  physicians  assistants  at 
$5,600,000  for  FY85.  $6,600,000  for  FY86. 
and  $7,000,000  for  FY87  and  FY88. 

General  Internal  Medicme  and  General 
Pediatrics— Reauthorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopa- 
thy, and  public  or  non-profit  private  hospi- 
tals to  plan,  develop  and  operate  approved 
residency  training  programs  in  general  in- 
ternal medicine  or  general  pediatrics  at 
$21,000,000  for  FY85.  $22,000,000  for  FY86 
and  $23,000,000  for  FY87  and  FY88. 

Family  Medicine  and  General  Practice  of 
Dentistry— Reauthorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
hospitals,  .schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
to  plan,  develop,  operate,  or  participate  in 
professional  training  programs  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine,  or  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  dentistry  or  accredited 
postgraduate  dental  training  institutions  to 
plan,  develop  and  operate  an  approved  resi- 
dency program  in  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry.  at  $37,000,000  for  FY85. 
$39,700,000  for  FY86.  and  $41,700,000  for 
FY87  and  FY88. 

Educational  Assistance  to  Individuals 
from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds— Reau- 
thorizes grants  and  contracts  to  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  public  health,  dentist- 
ry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharma- 
cy, allied  health  and  podiatry  and  other 
health  education  entities  to  Eissist  individ- 
uals from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  un- 
dertake education  to  enter  a  health  profes- 
sion, at  $24,000,000  for  FY85.  $25,000,000  for 
FY86.  and  $26,000,000  for  PY87  and  FY88. 

Curriculum  Development  Grants— Reau- 
thorize grants  to  and  contracts  with  any 
health  profession,  allied  health  profession 
or  nurse  training  institution  health  man- 
power projects  and  programs  such  as.  but 
not  limited  to:  health  promotion/disease 
prevention,  training  in  geriatrics  and  long 
term  care,  promoting  economics  in  health 
professions,  teaching  and  practice,  faculty 
development  for  health  profe.ssional 
schools,  and  nutrition,  at  $8,000,000  for 
FY85-88. 

Advanced  Financial  Distress  A.ssistance— 
Reauthorizes  contracts  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  podiatry  or  pharmacy  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  meet  in- 
curred or  prospective  costs  of  operation  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  costs  is  essential  to  remove  a  school 
from  serious  and  longstanding  financial  in- 
stability (only  for  schools  who  have  previ- 
ously received  support  under  section  788(A) 
or  788(B)).  at  $5,600,000  for  FY85-88. 

Graduate  Programs  in  Health  Administra- 
tion—Reauthorizes grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  entities  to  sup- 
port graduate  educational  programs  in 
health  administration,  hospital  administra- 
tion, and  health  planning  at  $2,500,000  for 


fiscal  year   1985.  $3,000,000  for  fi.scal  year 

1986  and  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Traineeships  for  Students  in  Other  Grad- 
uate Programs— Reauthorizes  grants  to 
public,  nonprofit  private  educational  enti- 
ties which  offer  a  program  in  health  admin- 
istration, hospital  administration  or  health 
policy  analysis  and  planning,  to  train  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  such  a  program,  at 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal   year   1986.  $2,500,000   for   fiscal   year 

1987  and  fiscal  year  1988. 

Public  Health  Traineeships— Reauthorizes 
grants  to  accredited  .schools  of  public  health 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  institutions 
which  provide  training  in  public  health  to 
provide  traineeships.  at  $4,500,000  for  fi.scal 
year  1985.  $5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fi.scal 
year  1988. 

Training  in  Preventive  Medicine— Reau- 
thorizes grants  to  and  contracts  with 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  public 
health  to  plan,  develop,  maintain  or  im- 
prove residency  training  programs  in  pre- 
ventive medicine,  at  $2,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $3,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986. 
and  $3,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Project  Grants  and  Contracts  in  Allied 
Health— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  for  planning, 
developing,  demonstrating,  operating,  and 
evaluating  projects  in  allied  health,  at 
$1,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  $2,500,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1987.  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Part  B:  Program  revisions 

Training  of  Physician  Assistants— The 
definition  of  program  for  the  training  of 
ph.vsician  assistants  is  amended  to  focus  on 
training  individuals  qualified  to  primary 
health  care  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  emphasize  training  in  disease 
prevention,  health  promotion,  geriatric 
medicine  and  home  health  care.  (Sec.  701) 

Schools  of  Allied  Health 

a.  For  purposes  of  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  the  definition  of  school 
of  allied  health  is  amended  to  include  col- 
lege, and  institutions  providing  additional 
training  for  allied  health  professionals. 
'Sec.  701(10)(A)). 

b.  A  new  paragraph  is  added  providing  a 
definition  of  allied  health  profe.ssional 
which  includes  individuals  with  post  bacca- 
laureate training  in  a  .science  related  to 
health  care. 

c.  An  individuals  representing  one  of  the 
allied  health  professional  educational  pro- 
grams is  included  in  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education. 
(Sec.  702) 

Graduate  Programs  in  Clinical  Ps.vchology 

a.  For  purposes  of  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  graduate  programs  in 
clinical  psychology  are  included  in  the  defi- 
nitions under  General  Provisions  (Sec,  701 
(5)) 

b.  Graduate  programs  in  clinical  psycholo- 
gy are  included  in  statute  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  authorized  under  Edu- 
cational Assistance  to  Individuals  from  Dis- 
advantaged Backgrounds.  (Sec.  787) 

Acquisition  of  Equipment  and  Instrumen- 
tation for  Teaching  Facilities— Grant  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  health  professional 
schools  is  amended  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment.  (Sec.  720)  'Equipment" 
is  defined  as  any  equipment,  device,  tool,  or 


other  medical  or  scientific  instrumentation 
to  be  used  by  students,  faculty  or  personnel. 

Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Program 
I  HPSL  Program)— The  Secretary  is  provided 
with  guidance  on  termination  procedures 
that  would  have  to  be  followed  before  a 
school  could  be  terminated  from  participat- 
ing in  the  HPSL  program  for  reasons  of 
having  a  high  default  rate  on  HPSL  loans 
by  its  graduates.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid 
unfair  and  inequitable  terminations. 

The  participating  institutions  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  thorough  and  adequate 
loan  information  on  HPSL's  made  to  stu- 
dents. The  purpose  is  to  guarantee  that  stu- 
dents are  given  every  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  financial  obligations 
required  of  them  as  participants  in  the 
HPSL  program. 

Provides  for  the  assumption  of  collection 
effort  by  the  Federal  government  once  an 
institution  has  exerci.sed  due  diligence  in  at- 
tempting to  collect  a  delinquent  loan.  Pro- 
vides for  loans  collected  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  redistributed  to  the  participating  institu- 
tions in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Loan-in-Kind  Repayment  Program— Cre- 
ates and  authorizes  a  loan-in-kind  repay- 
ment program  (LIKRP)  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  debts  of  graduates  of 
health  profession  .schools  for  the  perform- 
ance of  service  in  academic,  nonprofit  re- 
search, or  community  or  public  .service  em- 
ployment. Provide-s  for  a  year  by  year  .sched- 
ule so  that  both  the  Secretary  and  the  indi- 
vidual have  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom 
of  discretion  possible  under  such  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement. 

Exceptional  Financial  Need  Scholarship 
Program— modifies  this  program  to  restrict 
the  total  scholarship  award  to  a  student 
from  exceeding  the  cost  of  attendance  at  a 
given  educational  institution  attended  by 
the  student  in  a  given  year.  Eliminates  re- 
quirement that  such  students  participate  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  since 
this  scholarship  program  is  but  a  one  year 
program,  and  restricted  to  the  first  year  of 
training. 

Capitation  Grants  for  Schools  of  Public 
Health— annual  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health  for  the  support  of  the  education  pro- 
grams of  such  schools  are  permitted  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  that  considers  the  number 
of  full-time  equivalents  and  part-time  stu- 
dents. Specifies  eligibility  and  application 
requirements  for  schools  of  public  health 
for  capitation  grants. 

Area  Health  Education  Centers— Author- 
ity for  the  AHEC  program  is  amended  to 
permit  greater  flexibility  in  awarding  spe- 
cial projects  grants.  Changes  special 
projects  funding  from  up  to  10  percent  of 
funds  to  simple  10  percent  of  funds. 

Dentistry— authority  for  the  program  is 
amended  to  include  approved  advanced  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry  Also,  requires  a  10  percent  set 
aside  of  funds  authorized  for  family  medi- 
cine and  general  dentistry  programs. 

Special  Projects— amends  existing  author- 
ity to  create  pilot  projects  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  special  projects  in  the  health 
professions.  Grants  and  contracts  are  per- 
mitted for  faculty  development  and  curricu- 
la development. 

Graduate  Programs  in  Health  Administra- 
tion—amends existing  authority  to  permit 
funding  of  programs  with  at  least  20  stu- 
dents and  a  high  minority  enrollment. 

Special  Projects  for  Schools  of  Public 
Health— authorizes  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health  to  develop  programs  in  an 


array  of  public  health  areas,  e.g..  biostatis- 
tics  or  epidemiology,  environmental  health 
sciences,  nutrition,  geriatrics,  health  promo- 
tion and  disease  prevention,  alcoholism  and 
medical  care  cost  containment.  Authorizes 
$2,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986.  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Project  Grants  and  Contracts  in  Allied 
Health— amends  the  existing  authority  to 
permit  grants  and  contracts  for  the  plan- 
ning, developing,  demonstrating,  operating, 
and  evaluating  projects  related  to  the  use  of 
allied  health  personnel  in  the  health  care 
delivery  system,  the  retraining  of  allied 
health  personnel  who  have  been  out  of  the 
job  market,  to  provide  training  and  educa- 
tion to  improve  the  skills  of  allied  health  as- 
sistants and  other  subprofessional  allied 
health  personnel  who  are  employed  in 
acute,  chronic,  and  long-term  care  institu- 
tions, and  other  projects. 

Educational  A.ssistance  to  Disadvantaged 
Individuals  in  Ailed  Health  Training- 
amends  existing  authority  to  permit  grants 
and  contracts  with  schools  of  allied  health, 
state  and  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  entities  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  assisting  indi- 
viduals who.  due  to  socio-economic  factors. 
are  financially  or  otherwi.se  disadvantaged 
to  undertake  education  to  enter  the  allied 
health  professions.  Authorizes  $1.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  slight  increases  for 
the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

NURSING 

A.  Authorization:  Special  Projects— au- 
thorizes for  appropriation  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  $16,000,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1986.  $17,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1987.  and 
$17,000,000  for  fi-scal  year  1988. 

Advanced  Nurse  Training  Programs— au- 
thorizes for  appropriation  $22,000,000  for 
fi.scal  year  1985.  $22,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $24,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Nur.se  Practitioner— authorizes  for  appro- 
priation $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$17,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$17,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Demonstration  Projects— authorizes  for 
appropriation  $11,000,000  for  fi.scal  year 
1985.  $11,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Traineeships  for  Advanced  Training  of 
Professional  Nurses— authorizes  for  appro- 
priation $15,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985, 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Fellowships— authorizes  for  appropriation 
$4,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988. 

Nurse  Anesthetists— authorizes  for  appro- 
priation $1,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 
$1,200,000  for  fi.scal  year  1986,  and 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

B.  Program  Revisions:  Nurse  Practitioner 
Program— amends  existing  authority  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  and  medicine, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  hospitals,  and 
other  entities  to  plan,  expand,  or  maintain 
nurse  practitioner  programs.  Requires  such 
programs  to  award  a  Master's  degree  or  doc- 
toral degree.  Permits  nurse  midwifery  pro 
gram  to  grant  certificates  in  addition  to 
Master's  and  doctoral  degrees. 


Demonstration  Projects— creates  the  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  support  demonstration  projects  to 
demonstrate  nurse  practice  and  nurse  edu- 
cation collaboration,  nursing  cost-effective- 
ness in  long  term  care,  pediatrics,  communi- 
ty health  nursing  and  other  areas. 

Fellowships— creates  the  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  for  fellowships  for 
nursing  faculty  to  acquire  increa-sed  skills  so 
that  they  may  participate  in  the  training  of 
advance(j  level  nurses,  may  investigate  alter- 
natives to  traditional  health  care  modalities 
that  are  cost-effective,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  at-risk  populations  such  as  the  elder- 
ly, premature  newborns,  the  handicapped, 
and  ethnic  minorities,  and  may  examine 
nursing  interventions  that  result  in  positive 
outcomes  in  health  status. 

S.  2647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Professions 
and  Nursing  Educational  A.ssistance  Amend- 
ments of  1984". 

REFERENCE 

Sec    2.    Except    as    otherwise   specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act   an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Ser\  ice  Act. 
TITLE  I-HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
Part  A— Authorizations  of 
Appropri.\tions 

GRANTS  FOR— construction  AND  ACQUISITION 
OF  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  101.  Section  720  (b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.". 

SCOPE  AND  DURATION  OF  FEDERAL  LOAN 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  .section 
728  <a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  " 
after  "1983:"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  "$275,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985: 
$290,000,000  for  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986:  $305,000,000  for  the  fLscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987:  and 
$305,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988". 

(b)  The  second  .sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1987."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"1991."'. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  742  (a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"(a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry, 
or  veterinary  medicine  which  have  estab- 
lished such  funds  under  section  740  after 
July  1,  1972,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy. 


dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry, 
or  veterinary  medicine  which  have  estab- 
lished such  funds  under  section  740  on  or 
before  July  1,  1972,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  schools  of  public  health  which 
have  established  such  funds  under  section 
740.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988'. 

(b)  Section  743  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1987  "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    1991". 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
FINANCIAL  NEED 

Sec  104.  Section  758(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1983.  "  and  by  in- 
.serting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $9,000,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $11,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988' . 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  FAMILY  MEDICINE 

Sec  105.  Section  780(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  ■"1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting a  comma  and  "$11,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985, 
SI  1.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987.  and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988"  after  "1984". 

AREA  HEALTH  EDUCATION  CENTERS 

Sec  106.  The  first  sentence  of  .section 
781(g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983.  "  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  ""$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .September  30,  1987.  and 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

PHYSICIAN  ASSISTANTS 

Sec  107.  Section  783(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'and'"  after  "1983.  "  and  by  in- 
.serting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"S5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $6,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986,  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987,  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fi,scal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988". 

GENERAL  INTERNAL  MEDICINE  AND  GENERAL 
PEDIATRICS 

Sec  108.  Section  784(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  and"  after  "1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
.vear  ending  September  30.  1986.  $23,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988'  . 

FAMILY  MEDICINE  AND  GENERAL  PRACTICE  OF 
DENTISTRY 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
786(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  $37,800,000  for  the 
fiscal    year    ending    September    30.    1985. 
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$39,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $41,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$41,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988"  . 


PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  IN  ALLIED 
HEALTH 

Sec    117.    Section    796(d)    is   amended    to 
read  as  follows: 
"(d)  For  oavments  under  grants  and  con- 


in  lieu  thereof  "Of  the  appointed  members 
of  the  Council  (1)  twelve  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  health  professions  schools  as- 
sisted under  programs  authorized  by  this 
title,  including  at  least  one  representative 
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(e)(1)  Section  722(a)(1)  is  amended  to  read        (A)  by  inserting    "doctor  of  pharmacy  or     which  will  result  to  the  borrower  if  the  bor- 
as follows:                                                               an  equivalent  degree,"  before  "doctor  of  po-     rower  defaults,   including  a  description  of 

"(a)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under     diatry":                                                                     any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  with 
section    720(a)(1)    for    construction    of    a        (B)  by  striking  out   "or"  before  "doctor  of     credit  bureau  organizations:  and 
project    or    the    acquisition    of    equipment     veterinary  medicine  ":  and                                           -(S)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  effect 
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$39,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $41,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987,  and 
$41,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

(b>  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  ■1983.  " 
and  by  inserting  ■September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  '."d  "  after    1984.". 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACKGROUNDS 

Sec  110.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
787(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■and" 
after  •1983. '■  and  by  in.serting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  •$24,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987.  and 
$26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

CONVERSION  AND  CURRICULUM  GRANTS 

Sec  111.  Section  788(f)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■(f)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fi.scal 
years.". 

ADVANCED  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  112.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
788B(h)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  'and  $5,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  113.  Section  791(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and"  after  ■■1983.''  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
••$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  114.  Section  791(A)ic)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■and"  after  ■1980;  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986;  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988'. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINEESHIPS 

Sec  115.  Section  792(c)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  ■  and  "  after  •1983;  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
■•$4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986;  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988". 

TRAINING  IN  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Sec  116.  Section  793(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and"  after  1983."  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
•■$2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987.  and  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  September  30.  1988'. 


PROJECT  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  IN  ALLIED 
HEALTH 

Sec  117.  Section  796(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(d)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $2,500,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.'". 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISADVANTAGED 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Sec  118.  Section  798(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

■•(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fi.scal 
years.". 

Part  B— Program  Revisions 
graduate  programs  in  clinical  psychology 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  701  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(13)  The  term  graduate  program  in  clini- 
cal psychology^  means  a  graduate  program 
in  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institution 
in  a  State  which  provides  training  leading  to 
a  doctoral  degree  in  clinical  psychology  or 
an  equivalent  degree.". 

(b)  Section  701(5)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••or"  after  ■'pharmacy,"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  'or  a  graduate  program  in 
clinical  psychology,  "  after  ■health  admini..,- 
tration.". 

(c)  Section  737  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4». 
respectively. 

(d)  Section  787(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in.sert- 
ing  a  comma  and  'graduate  programs  in 
clinical  psychology."  after  ■podiatry'. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 

Sec  122.  (a)  Section  701(10)  is  amended  by 
inserting  •college."  before   'junior  college.  ". 

(b)  Section  701  (as  amended  by  section  121 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

(14)  The  term  allied  health  professional' 
means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  certificate,  an  as- 
sociate's degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  mas- 
ters" degree,  a  doctoral  degree,  or  postbacca- 
laureate  training,  in  a  science  relating  to 
health  care; 

"(B)  who  has  responsibility  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  .services  or  related  .serv- 
ices, including— 

"(i)  services  relating  to  the  identification, 
evaluation,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and 
disorders; 

"(ii)  dietary  and  nutrition  services; 

"(iii)  health  promotion  services; 

"(iv)  rehabilitation  services;  or 

"(V)  health  systems  management  services; 
and 

"(C)  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  or  chiropractic,  or  a  graduate 
program  in  health  administration  or  clinical 
psychology.'". 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION 

Sec  123.  Section  702(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 


in  lieu  thereof  "Of  the  appointed  members 
of  the  Council  (1)  twelve  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  health  professions  schools  as- 
sisted under  programs  authorized  by  this 
title,  including  at  least  one  representative 
each  from  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  allied 
health,  and  public  health  and  at  least  one 
representative  of  graduate  programs  in 
health  administration,  (2)  three  shall  be 
full-time  students  enrolled  in  health  profes- 
sions schools,  including  schools  of  allied 
health,  and  five  shall  be  members  of  the 
general  public". 

PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  PROMULGATION  OF 
REGULATIONS 

Sec  124.  Part  A  of  title  "VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  PROMULGATION  OF 
REGULATION 

"Sec.  711.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
any  rule  or  regulation  to  carry  out  part  C  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  pro- 
mulgating any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  interested  persons  at 
least  60  days  to  participate  in  the  rule 
making  under  sub.section  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion."". 

ACQUISITION  OF  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING 
FACILITIES 

Sec  125.  (a)  section  720(a)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'■(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties or  the  acquisition  of  equipment  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  veterinar- 
ians, and  professional  public  health  person- 
nel.". 

(b)(1)  Section  721(b)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  "  after  "construction  of  any  facil- 
ity" in  the  second  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  in  such  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  acquire  equipment" 
after  "construct  a  facility"  in  such  sentence. 

(2)  Section  721(c)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  equipment""  after  "the 
facility"'  in  clause  (A): 

(B)  by  iaserting  "or  acquiring  the  equip- 
ment" after  "the  facility"  in  clause  (B);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "(C)  sufficient  funds  will 
be  available,  when  construction  of  the  facili- 
ty or  acquisition  of  the  equipment  is  com- 
pleted, for  effective  use  of  such  facility  or 
equipment  to  provide  the  training  for  which 
such  facility  is  being  constructed  or  such 
equipment  is  being  acquired;  ". 

(3)  Section  721(c)(7)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "in  the  case  of  an  applicaiton  for  a  grant 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  teaching 
facility."  before  "the  application  ". 

(c)  Section  721(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  assist  in  the  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities" after  "applications  for  grants'"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)  Section  721  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  proper  review  of  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  under  section 
720(a)(1)  by  utilizing,  to  the  maximum 
extent  po.ssible.  appropriate  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 
experts.". 


<e)(l)  Section  722(a)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
section  720(a)(1)  for  construction  of  a 
project  or  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
shall  be  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  after  obtaining 
advice  from  the  Council,  except  that  no 
grant  may  exceed  80  percent  of  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  construction  of  a  project,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  80  percent  of 
the  neces.sary  cost  of  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  722(b)  is 
amended  by  in.serling  "or  acquisition  of  the 
equipment,  as  the  case  may  be"  before  the 
period. 

(3)  Section  722(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "of  a  project  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  equipment"  after  "cost  of  construc- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  acquisition"  before 
"which  is  to  be  financed". 

(f)  Clause  (1)  of  section  725  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  the  acquisition  of  any  equip- 
menf  after  "any  facility  ". 

(g)  Part  B  of  title  "VII  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

DEFINITION 

"Sec  726A.  For  purposes  ol  this  part,  the 
term  equipment"  means  any  equipment, 
device,  tool,  or  other  medical  or  .scientific  in- 
strumentation to  be  used  by  students,  facul- 
ty, or  administrative  or  maintenance  person- 
nel for  clinical  purposes,  research  activities, 
libraries,  classrooms,  offices,  auditoriums,  or 
other  related  purposes  necessary  for.  and 
appropriate  to,  the  conduct  of  programs  of 
education.'". 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  126.  (a)  Section  729  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out   "(a)  "  before  "The  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "podiatry." 
in  the  first  .sentence; 

(3)  by  in.serting  a  comma  and  "and  $5,000 
for  a  student  enrolled  in  a  school  of  allied 
health"  before  the  period  in  the  first  .sen- 
tence; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and""  after  "podiatry," 
in  the  second  .sentence;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  $20,000 
in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is  or  was  a 
student  enrolled  in  a  school  of  allied 
health"  before  the  period  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(b)  Section  737(1)  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  and  "allied  health."  after  "public 
health". 

(c)  Section  737  (as  amended  by  section 
121(c)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follcAing  now  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  The  term  'school  of  allied  health' 
means  a  program  in  a  school  of  allied  health 
(as  defined  in  section  701(10))  which  leads 
to  a  masters'  degree  or  a  doctoral  degree."". 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  127.  (a)(1)  Section  740(a)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "public  health."  after  "optome- 
try."". 

(2)  Section  740(b)(4)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "doctor  of  pharmacy  or 
an  equivalent  degree.  "  before  "doctor  of  po- 
diatry"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "or  a  gradu- 
ate degree  in  public  health  or  an  equivalent 
degree"  before  the  semicolon. 

(3)  Section  741(b)  is  amended— 


(A)  by  inserting  "doctor  of  pharmacy  or 
an  equivalent  degree,"  before  "doctor  of  po- 
diatry"': 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  ":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "or  a  gradu- 
ate degree  in  public  health  or  an  equivalent 
degree""  before  the  period. 

(4)  Section  741  (o  is  amended  by  inserting 
"public  health."  after  "optometry."". 

(5)  Subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VII  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec  745.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
the  term  school  of  pharmacy"  means  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  school  in  a  State 
which  provides  training  leading  to  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or  an 
equivalent  degree  or  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree  and 
which  is  accredited  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  701(5)."". 

(b)  Section  741(j)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  in  accordance  with 
this  section  "  after  "Secretary  '  in  the  first 
sentence;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  such  charge  may  be  made  if  the  pay- 
ment of  such  installment  or  the  filing  of 
such  evidence  is  made  within  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  installment  or  filing 
is  due.  The  amo'unl  of  any  such  charge  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  amount  of  such  installment  and  6 
percent.". 

(c)  Section  742(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  Any  funds  from  a  student  loan  fund 
established  under  this  subpart  which  are  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  under  this 
subpart  in  such  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  such  fi.scal  year.'". 

(d)(1)  Subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VII  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  745  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section)  as  sec- 
tion 746;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  744  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"STUDENT  LOAN  INFORMATION  BY 
INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec  745.  (a)  With  respect  to  loans  made 
by  a  school  under  this  subpart  after  June 
30.  1985.  each  school,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  740  and  741.  shall, 
at  any  time  such  school  makes  a  loan  to  a 
student  under  this  subpart,  provide  thor- 
ough and  adequate  loan  information  on 
loans  made  under  this  subpart  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  loan  information  required  to  be 
provided  to  the  student  by  this  subsection 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  yearly  and  cumulative  maximum 
amounts  that  may  be  borrowed  by  the  stu- 
dent: 

"(2)  the  terms  under  which  repayment  of 
the  loan  will  begin; 

■■(3)  the  maximum  number  of  years  in 
which  the  loan  must  be  repaid; 

■■(4)  the  interest  rate  that  will  be  paid  by 
the  borrower  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
the  required  monthly  payment; 

■'(5)  the  amount  of  any  other  fees  charged 
to  the  borrower  by  the  lender; 

"(6)  any  options  the  borrower  may  have 
for  deferral,  cancellation,  prepayment,  con- 
solidation, or  other  refinancing  of  the  loan; 

"(7)  a  definition  of  default  on  the  loan 
and    a    specification    of    the    consequences 


which  will  result  to  the  borrower  if  the  bor- 
rower defaults,  including  a  description  of 
any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  with 
credit  bureau  organizations;  and 

"(8)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  effect 
of  accepting  the  loan  on  the  eligibility  of 
the  borrower  for  other  forms  of  student  as- 
sistance. 

■■(b)  With  respect  to  loans  made  under 
this  subpart  after  June  30.  1985.  each 
school,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  740  and  741.  shall,  immediately 
prior  to  the  graduation  from  such  school  of 
a  student  who  has  received  a  loan  under 
this  subpart,  disclose  to  the  student  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  subsection.  Such 
information  shall  include— 

"(Da  specification  of— 

"(A)  each  amount  borrowed  under  this 
subpart;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  financed  under  this 
subpart,  which  shall  equal  the  difference 
between— 

"(i)  the  sum  of  all  amounts  borrowed  by 
the  borrower  under  this  subpart,  minus 

"(ii)  the  sum  of  all  charges  paid  by  the 
borrower  with  respect  to  such  amounts; 

■■(2)  the  dollar  cost  to  the  borrower  of  the 
total  amount  borrowed  under  this  subpart; 

■■(3)  the  dollar  amount  of  total  scheduled 
payments,  calculated  by  adding  the 
amounts  described  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and 
(2);  and 

■■(4)  a  .schedule  for  repayment  of  the  loan 
by  the  borrower,  including  the  number, 
amounts,  and  frequency  of  payments  to  be 
made. 

■■(c)  The  loan  information  required  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  conspicuous  form  either  in  the 
note  or  other  written  evidence  of  the  loan 
or  in  another  written  form  signed  by  the 
borrower. 

"(d)  Each  school,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  740  and  741.  shall 
maintain  contact  with  any  borrower  who  re- 
ceived a  loan  under  this  subpart  during  any 
period  beginning  after  June  30.  1985.  in 
which  such  borrower  defers  payment  of 
such  loan  (as  permitted  by  section  741(c)) 
following  the  borrowers  graduation  from 
such  .school.  Such  required  contact  with  the 
borrower  shall  consist  of  letters  to  the  bor- 
rower which  summarize  the  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(4).  Such  letters 
shall  be  .sent  by  the  school  to  the  borrower 
approximately  90  days  after  the  borrower"s 
graduation,  approximately  180  da.vs  after 
such  graduation,  and  at  approximately  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  first 
payment  by  the  borrower  on  a  loan  under 
this  subpart  is  due. 

■■(e)(1)  With  respect  to  loans  made  under 
this  subpart  which  are  not  delinquent  on 
June  30.  1985.  and  with  respect  to  any  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  subpart  after  such 
date,  a  school,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  740  and  741.  shall  take 
the  actions  described  in  paragraphs  i2)  and 
(3)  whenever  a  student  who  received  a  loan 
under  this  subpart  fails  to  make  one  or 
more  loan  payments  in  accordance  with  the 
repayment  .schedule  contained  in  the  loan 
agreement  between  the  borrower  and  the 
school. 

"'(2)  A  school  shall  notify  a  delinquent 
borrower  of  the  status  of  the  borrower's 
loan  account  and  the  consequences  of  de- 
fault on  the  loan— 

■■(A)  approximately  15  days  after  the  due 
dale  of  any  delinquent  loan  payment: 

■■(B)  approximately  45  days  after  such 
date; 
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•■(C)  approximately  60  days  after  such 
date: 

■(D)  approximately  75  days  after  such 
date:  and 

"(E)  approximately  120  days  after  such 
date. 

••(3)(A)  If.  after  sending  all  the  notices  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a 
delinquent  loan,  such  loan  remains  delin- 
quent, a  school  shall  take  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  iB)  through  (D) 
unless  the  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
school  in  taking  such  actions  will  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  the  delinquent  loan. 

■■(B)  The  school  shall  notify  any  credit 
bureau  organization  to  which  the  school 
subscribes  of  the  delinquent  loan. 

■(Ci  The  school  shall  use  collection  agents 
to  collect  the  loan,  and  may  use  an  internal 
collection  agent. 

■•(D)  The  school  shall  institute  any  appro- 
priate legal  proceedings  against  the  borrow- 
er after  all  other  attempts  to  collect  the 
loan  have  failed. 

(f)(  1)  With  respect  to  any  loan  under  this 
subpart  which  is  delinquent  on  June  30. 
1985.  a  school  shall  take  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  unless 
the  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  .school 
in  taking  such  actions  will  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  delinquent  loan. 

•■(2)  A  school  shall  pursue  all  reasonable 
methods  available  for  locating  the  borrower 
of  such  a  loan. 

•■(3)  If  such  a  borrower  is  located,  the 
school  shall  send  the  borrower  a  registered 
letter,  stating  the  borrower's  obligation  to 
repay  the  loan  and  the  consequences  result- 
ing to  the  borrower  from  default.  The 
school  shall  provide  the  borrower  with  a 
period  of  30  days  to  respond  to  the  letter 
before  taking  any  further  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan. 

■■(4)  If  a  borrower  does  not  respond  to  a 
letter  sent  pursuant  to  paragrapti  i3)  within 
the  30-day  period  prescribed  by  such  para- 
graph, a  school  shall  send  such  borrower 
two  additional  registered  letters  which 
specify  the  actions  the  school  will  take  to 
collect  the  loan. 

■•(5)  If  a  borrower  has  not  begun  to  repay 
a  loan  within  120  days  after  receipt  of  the 
letter  described  in  paragraph  (3).  a  -school 
shall  use  the  collection  procedures  described 
in  subsection  (e)(3)  to  collect  such  loan. 

■•(g)  If  a  school  has  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  loan  and  is  still  unable  to  collect  the  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  referral  of  such 
loan  for  collection  by  such  means  as  may  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Any  amounts  collected  on  a  loan  referred  to 
the  Secretary  shall  be  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  allotment  under  this  subpart  in 
the  fi.scal  year  in  which  such  amounts  are 
returned  and  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  such 
fiscal  year.  ". 

(2)  Section  740  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

••(c)(1)  An  agreement  with  a  school  under 
subsection  (a)  may  only  be  terminated  by 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  by  this  subsection,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  school  has  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  section  745.  The 
procedures  that  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
in  terminating  such  an  agreement  shall  in- 
clude at  least  the  procedures  described  in 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  .school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (a)  with  written  notice  of 


an  allegation  thai  the  school  is  not  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  section  745.  Such 
notice  shall  include  a  written  statement  of 
reasonable  and  achievable  steps  which  the 
school  may  take  to  demonstrate  progress 
toward  achieving  substantial  compliance 
with  such  section. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  school 
which  has  received  a  notice  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  with  a  reasonable  period  of  at 
least  30  business  days  to  demonstrate  that 
the  school  is  in  substantial  compliance  with 
section  745  or  has  taken  reasonable  actions 
to  demonstrate  significant  progress  toward 
achieving  substantial  compliance  with  such 
section. 

■■(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
response  of  a  .school  under  paragraph  (3)  is 
not  adequate,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
school  in  writing  that  the  Secretary  intends 
to  terminate  the  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  the  school  and  that  the  school 
may  request  a  formal  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  termination.  If  the  .school  requests 
such  a  hearing  within  30  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide such  school  with  a  hearing  conducted 
by  an  administrative  law  judge.  The  admin- 
istrative law  judge  shall  consider  all  evi- 
dence offered  at  the  hearing  and  i.ssue  a  de- 
cision containing  findings  of  fact  and  a  de- 
termination whether  a  school  is  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  .section  745.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  administrative  law 
judge  shall  give  appropriate  consideration 
to  extenuating  factors,  which  may  include— 

■•(A)  the  appropriateness  of  a  rigid  delin- 
quency standard  in  the  case  of  a  school 
which  has  relatively  few  borrowers  repaying 
loans  under  this  subpart: 

■■(B)  the  relative  number  of  borrowers 
who  did  not  graduate  from  such  school: 

•■(C)  the  relative  number  of  borrowers 
who  attended  the  school  and  who  are  repay- 
ing loans  under  this  subpart: 

•■(D)  the  progress  the  school  is  making  in 
collecting  loan  installments  on  which  pay- 
ments are  past  due: 

••(E)  the  economic  conditions  of  the  areas 
in  which  graduates  of  the  school  are  resid- 
ing; 

••(P)  administrative  problems  beyond  the 
control  of  the  current  officials  of  the  school 
responsible  for  loan  collection:  and 

••(G)  the  legal  enforceability  of  any  delin- 
quent loans. 

■•(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  decision  of  an  administrative 
law  judge  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties  and  shall  become  ef- 
fective 30  days  after  issuance  of  the  admin- 
istrative law  judge's  decision  under  para- 
graph (4). 

••(B)  Any  school  may.  within  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  administrative  law- 
judge  issues  a  decision  under  this  subsec- 
tion, request  a  review  of  such  decision  by 
the  Secretary.  If  a  request  for  such  a  review- 
is  made,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
review  and  make  a  determination  based  on 
consideration  of  all  information  submitted 
to  the  administrative  law  judge  and  any 
other  information  submitted  by  the  parties. 
In  conducting  such  review  and  making  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  affirm 
the  findings  and  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  unless  such  findings 
and  determination  are  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  based  on  the  record  taken 
as  a  whole. 

••(6)  A  school  which  has  requested  a  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  and  has  re- 
quested a  review  of  the  decision  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  by  the  Secretary  pur- 


suant to  paragraph  (5).  shall  be  considered 
to  have  exhausted  its  administrative  reme- 
dies and  shall  be  entitled  to  judicial  review 
in  a  United  States  district  court. 

••(d)  Until  an  agreement  with  a  school 
under  subsection  (a)  has  been  formally  ter- 
minated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  the  school  shall  continue  to  have 
access  to  all  funds  available  in  the  student 
loan  fund  of  such  school  under  this  section 
to  make  student  loans.  •. 

(e)  Section  6103(m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  'administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education^'  before  the  period  in 
the  paragraph  heading  of  paragraph  (4); 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(5)  Individuals  who  have  defaulted  on 
student  loans  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.— Upon  written  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  may  di.sclose  the  mailing 
address  of  any  taxpayer  who  has  defaulted 
on  a  loan  under  subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or 
under  subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VIII  of 
such  Act.  for  use  only  by  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  purposes  of  lo- 
cating such  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  collect- 
ing such  loan. 

■■(B)  Disclosure  to  schools.— Any  mail- 
ing address  disclo.sed  under  subparagraph 
(A)  may  be  disclosed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  any  shcool 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  ha.s  an  agreement  under 
subpart  II  of  part  C  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  or  Subpart  II  of 
part  C  of  title  VIII  of  such  Act,  for  use  only 
by  officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  such 
.school  whose  duties  relate  to  the  collection 
of  student  loans  for  purposes  of  locating  in- 
dividuals who  have  defaulted  on  student 
loans  made  under  such  subparts  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  collecting  such  loans.". 

LOAN-IN-KIND  repayment  PROGRAM 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  VII  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subpart  heading  for 
subpart  IV:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subpart: 

■Subpart  III— Loan-in-Kind  Repayment 
Program 

"establishment  or  program 
•'Sec.  751.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  Loan-In-Kind  Repayment  Program 
(hereinafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  Repayment  Program)  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate distribution  of  trained  health  profes- 
sionals and  to  provide  a  program  through 
which  an  eligible  individual  may  reduce  the 
debts  incurred  by  such  individual  in  obtain- 
ing education  by  performing  service  in  aca- 
demic, nonprofit  research,  or  community  or 
public  .service  employment. 

■•(b)  To  participate  in  the  Repayment  Pro- 
gram, an  eligible  individual  must— 
■■(  1)  be  within— 

•■(A)  one  year  of  graduation  from— 
••(i)  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry,   public   health,   veterinary   medicine, 
optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy  in  a  State, 
or 

•■(ii)  a  graduate  program  in  health  admin- 
istration or  clinical  psychology:  or 
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health  administration  or  clinical  psycholo- 
gy, and 
■■(B)  who  has  received  an  eligible  loan. 
(4)  The  term   eligible  loan^  means  a  loan 

nhtnint»rl  hv  nn  inHivirliinl  under — 


for  the  support  of  the  education  programs 
of  such  schools.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
grant  to  each  such  school  with  an  approved 
application  shall  be  computed  for  eaci' 
fi.-jral    vear   in   accordance   with   oaragraohs 


•(e)  For  payments  under  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 
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•■(B)  one  year  of  completing  an  approved 
internship,  residency  or  other  advanced 
clinical  training: 

"(2)  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  participation  in  the  Repayment 
Program: 

■■(3)  sign  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
with  such  application,  a  written  contract 
(described  in  subsection  (e))  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  designated  loan  amounts  on  behalf 
of  the  eligible  individual  (contingent  on 
finding  and  securing  eligible  employment 
under  this  subpart)  and  to  undertake  full- 
time  eligible  employment  for  a  designated 
employment  period:  and 

■■(4)  have  obtained  an  eligible  loan  in  sup- 
port of  the  health  professions  education  of 
such  eligible  individual. 

■•(c)(1)  In  dis.seminating  application  forms 
and  contract  forms  to  eligible  individuals  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  Repayment  Pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  include  with  such 
forms— 

••(A)  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  an  eligible  individual  whose  ap- 
plication is  approved  (and  whose  contract  is 
accepted)  by  the  Secretary,  including  in  the 
summary  a  clear  explanation  of  the  dam- 
ages to  which  the  United  States  is  entitled 
under  .section  752  in  the  case  of  the  eligible 
individual's  breach  of  the  contract: 

•■(B)  information  respecting  the  employ- 
ment obligation  of  an  eligible  individual 
under  a  contract  under  this  subpart  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  eligible  individual  to  understand  the 
eligible  individual's  prospective  participa- 
tion in  the  Repayment  Program  and  in  eligi- 
ble employment. 

■■(2)  The  application  form,  contract  form. 
and  all  other  information  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subpart  shall  be  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  designed  for  understanding 
by  the  average  eligible  individual  applying 
to  participate  in  the  Repayment  Program. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  such  application 
forms,  contract  forms,  and  other  informa- 
tion available  to  eligible  individuals  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  Repayment  Program  at 
a  time  sufficiently  early  in  the  application 
process  to  insure  that  such  eligible  individ- 
uals have  adequate  time  to  carefully  review 
and  evaluate  such  forms  and  information. 

■'(d)(1)  An  eligible  individual  becomes  a 
participant  in  the  Repayment  Program  only 
upon  the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  eligible 
individual's  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  and  the  Secretary's  accept- 
ance of  the  contract  submitted  by  the  eligi- 
ble individual  under  such  subsection. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  written 
notice  to  an  eligible  individual  promptly 
upon  the  Secretary's  approval  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  the  eligible  individual's  partici- 
pation in  the  Repayment  Program. 

■■(e)  The  written  contract  (referred  to  in 
this  subpart)  between  the  secretary  and  a 
participant  shall  contain- 
ed) and  agreement  that— 

■■(A)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary agrees  to  provide  the  participant  with 
repayment  (described  in  subsection  (f))  for  a 
designated  employment  period  determined 
by  the  participant  which  is  not  less  than 
two  years,  during  which  period  the  partici- 
pant is  engaged  in  full-time  eligible  employ- 
ment: and 

••(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  partici- 
pant agrees  to  engage  in  full-time  eligible 
employment  for  a  designated  employment 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years: 

•(2)  a  provision  that  any  financial  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  a 
contract   entered   into   under   this  subpart 


and  any  obligation  of  the  participant  which 
is  conditioned  thereon,  is  contingent  upon 
the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 
amounts  for  loan  repayment  under  this  sub- 
part: 

•(3)  a  statement  of  the  damages  to  which 
the  United  States  is  entitled  under  section 
752  for  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  partic- 
ipant: and 

■•(4)  such  other  statements  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
participant,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

■■(f )( 1  )(A)  Repayment  under  a  written  con- 
tract under  this  subpart  shall  consist  of  pay- 
ment to,  or  (in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2))  on  behalf  of.  the  participant  an 
amount,  for  each  year  of  employment  by 
the  participant  in  eligible  employment, 
equal  to— 

••(i)  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
principal  of  the  participant's  eligible  loans: 
or 

"(ii)  $20,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  may  prepay  all  or  part 
of  the  total  amont  of  the  principal  of  the  el- 
igible loans  of  participant  in  the  Repayment 
Program. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  lender  which  made  an  eligible 
loan  to  a  participant  in  the  Repayment  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  pay  such  lender,  on  behalf 
of  such  participant,  amounts  of  the  princi- 
pal of  such  eligible  loan.  Payment  to  such 
lender  may  be  made  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3324  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

•'(g)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  March  1  of  each  year— 

••(1)  the  number  and  types  of  eligible  em- 
ployment that  participants  undertake  under 
the  Repayment  Program: 

■■(2)  the  total  amount  of  loan  principal 
paid  under  the  program  in  each  fiscal  year: 
and 

•(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  for 
participation  in  the  Repayment  Program. 

•RECOVERY 

■Sec.  752.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  section,  if  a  participant  breaches  a 
written  contract  under  this  subpart  by  fail- 
ing either  to  begin  such  participant's  eligi- 
ble employment  or  to  complete  such  em- 
ployment, the  United  States  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  from  the  participant  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
formula 

A  =  3o(t-s/t) 
in  which  A'  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover,  o'  is  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  paid  under  this  subpart  to  or 
on  behalf  of  the  participant:  t'  is  the  total 
number  of  months  in  the  participant's 
period  of  eligible  employment:  and  s'  is  the 
number  of  months  of  such  period  served  by 
such  participant  in  accordance  with  a  writ- 
ten contract  under  section  751(e).  Any 
amount  of  damages  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  this  subsection 
shall,  within  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  breach  of  the  written 
contract  (or  such  longer  period  beginning 
on  such  date  as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
for  good  cause  shown),  be  paid  to  the 
United  Slates. 

••(b)((l)  Any  obligation  of  a  participant 
under  the  Repayment  Program  (or  a  con- 
tact thereunder)  for  service  or  payment  of 
damages  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  the  participant. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
permit  a  participant  to  remain  in  good 
standing  in  the  Repayment  Program  if  such 


participant  does  not  retain  eligible  employ- 
ment under  the  program  and  is  seeking  new 
eligible  employment. 

'•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  partial  or  total  waiver  or 
suspension  of  any  designated  repayment 
penalty  by  a  participant  under  the  Repay- 
ment Program  (or  a  contract  thereunder) 
whenever  compliance  by  the  participant  is 
impossible  or  would  involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  the  participant  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticipant would  be  unconscionable. 

■'GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  753.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  regulations  designat- 
ing the  types  of  eligible  employment  which 
are  in  greatest  need  of  health  professionals 
and  the  types  of  health  professionals 
needed  in  such  types  of  employment. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publicize  the  Re- 
payment Program,  the  types  of  eligible  em- 
ployment designated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  and  the  employment  verification  proce- 
dure prescribed  under  subsection  (c).  The 
Secretary  shall  distribute  such  information 
so  that  it  is  available  to  students  in  health 
professions  schools,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors of  such  .schools.  State  governors,  and 
administrators  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
departments  and  agencies. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  subpart,  including 
regulations  establishing  a  procedure  where- 
by a  particular  position  is  determined  to  be 
eligible  employment  for  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  a  monitoring  sy.stem  whereby 
the  Secretary  verifies  that  each  participant 
is  complying  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  contract  with  the  Secretary. 

•DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  754.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart: 

■•(  1 )  The  term  designated  employment 
period'  means  a  period  in  which  a  partici- 
pant engages  in  eligible  employment  under 
this  subpart,  as  determined  by  such  partici- 
pant, but  which  is  not  less  than  two  years. 

•'(2)  The  term  •eligible  employment' 
means— 

•'(A)  teaching  or  research  in  health  pro- 
fessions schools: 

••(B)  employment  in  State  or  local  public 
health  or  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies; 

••(C)  employment  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
prisons  owned  and  operated  by  State  or 
local  governments: 

•■(D)  employment  in  nonprofit  nursing 
homes  and  other  long-term  care  facilities: 

■•(E)  employment  in  Federal  agencies 
(other  than  the  Department  of  Defense) 
which  conduct  or  support  biomedical  re- 
search, including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency: 

■■(F)  employment  in  Federal  and  State 
programs  for  the  inspection  of  meal,  poul- 
try, and  other  animal-derived  food  products 
(other  than  programs  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense):  and 

■■(G)  employment  in  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  designated  under  section  332. 

■■(3)  The  term  eligible  individuar  means 
an  individual— 

•■(A)  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or 
public   health,    or   a   graduate    program    in 
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insufficient,  period  of  operation  is  not.  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion   with    the    appropriate    accreditation 


diatry.  pharmacy,  and  allied  health,  gradu- 
ate programs  in  health  administration,  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit   pri- 
vate entities,  for— 
•■(A)  pilot  projects  in  the  health  profes- 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  134.  Section  791(c)(2)(A)(l)  is  amend- 
ed   by    inserting    before    the    semicolon    a 

rnmma     anrt    ■'pYf^pnf     that     ir»    nrw    /^n^p    ir. 
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health  administration  or  clinical  psycholo- 
gy, and 

••(B»  who  has  received  an  eligible  loan. 

"(4)  The  term  eligible  loan'  means  a  loan 
obtained  by  an  individual  under— 

■■(A)  this  part; 

■•(B)  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu 
cation  Act  of  1965;  or 

••(Ci  part  D  of  such  title. 

••(5)  The  term  participant  means  an  eligi- 
ble participant  whose  application  submitted 
under  this  subpart  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  whose  contract  submitted 
under  this  subpart  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  FINANCIAL  NEED 

Sec  129.  (a)  Section  758(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••(2)  A  scholarship  provided  to  a  student 
for  a  school  year  under  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consist  of— 

■■(A  I  payment  to.  or  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4))  on  behalf  of.  the  student  of 
the  amount  (except  as  provided  in  section 
710)  of- 

•■(i)  the  tuition  of  the  student  in  such 
school  year;  and 

••(ii)  all  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses, including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses,  incurred  by  the  student  in  such 
school  year;  and 

••(B)  payment  to  the  student  of  a  stipend 
of  $400  per  month  (adjusted  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (5))  for  each  of  the  12  con- 
secutive months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  of  such  school  year. 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  the 
total  scholarship  award  to  a  student  for 
each  year  shall  exceed  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  that  year  at  the  educational  insti- 
tution attended  by  the  student  (as  de'^er- 
mined  by  such  educational  institution). 

■•;4i  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
educational  institution,  in  which  is  enrolled 
a  student  who  received  a  scholarship  with  a 
grant  under  sub.section  (a),  for  the  payment 
to  the  educational  institution  of  the 
amounts  of  tuition  and  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A).  Payment  to  such  an  educa- 
tional institution  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

••(5)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  stipend, 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  as  previ- 
ously adjusted  (if  at  all)  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  increased  by  the 
Secretary  for  each  school  year  ending  in  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30. 
1978.  by  an  amount  (rounded  to  the  next 
highest  multiple  of  $1)  equal  to  the  amount 
of  such  stipend  multiplied  by  the  overall 
percentage  (as  set  forth  in  the  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congre.ss  under  section  5305 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code)  of  the  adjust- 
ment (if  such  adjustment  is  an  increase)  in 
the  rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule made  effective  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  school  year  ends.'. 

(b)  Section  338A(g)(l)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or  under  section  758  (relating  to 
scholarships  for  first-year  students  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need).  ". 

CAPITATION  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Sec  130.  (a)  Section  770  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•capitation  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

"Sec.  770.  <a)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 


for  the  support  of  the  education  programs 
of  such  schools.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
grant  to  each  such  school  with  an  approved 
application  shall  be  computed  for  eacl- 
fiscal  year  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  ■ 

■■(2)  Each  school  of  public  health  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years,  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of- 

■(A)  S1.400.  and 

■■(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  enrolled  in  such  school  in  the 
school  year  beginning  in  such  fiscal  year, 
and  (ii)  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent.s 
of  part-time  students,  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3).  for  such  .school  for  such 
school  year. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalents  of  part-time 
students  for  a  school  of  public  health  for 
any  school  year  is  a  number  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of 
instruction  in  such  year  for  which  part-time 
students  of  such  school,  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree 
in  public  health  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
have  enrolled,  divided  by 

■■(B)  the  greater  of  (i)  the  number  of 
credit  hours  of  instruction  which  a  full-time 
student  of  such  school  was  required  to  take 
in  such  year,  or  (ii)  9.  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  whole  number. 

■■(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  such  subsection 
for  any  fi.scal  year  to  schools  of  public 
health  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriates  for 
such  grants  for  such  schools  un(ier  subsec- 
tion (e).  the  amount  of  a  school's  grant  with 
respect  to  which  such  excess  exists  shall  for 
such  fiscal  year  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined 
for  the  school  under  subsection  ;a)  as  the 
total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  that 
year  under  subsection  (e)  bears  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  to  each  of  the 
schools  of  public  health  with  approved  ap- 
plications. 

■■(c)(1)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  .section,  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  shall  include  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  (ietermination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school  or 
in  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  students  who  in  an  earlier  year 
were  enrolled  in  a  school  or  in  a  particular 
year-class,  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  for  making  such 
determination,  and  shall  include  methods  of 
making  such  determination  when  a  .school 
or  a  year-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an 
earlier  year  at  a  school. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■full-time  students'  (whether  such  term  is 
used  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular year-class)  means  students  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  public  health  or  equivalent 
degree. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  new  school  of  public 
health  which  applies  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fi.scal  year  in  which  it  will  admit  its  first 
class,  the  enrollment  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents which  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  assurances  provided  by  the 
school,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  school,  in  the 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
grant  is  made. 


■■(e)  For  payments  under  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.'. 

(b)  Section  771  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

'ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CAPITATION  GRANTS 

■Sec  771.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
make  a  grant  under  section  770  to  any 
.school  of  public  health  in  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1977,  unless  the 
application  for  the  grant  contains,  or  is  sup- 
ported by.  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  will  expend  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  as  a  school  of 
public  health  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  grant  is  sought,  an  amount  of 
funds  (other  than  funds  for  construction  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  which  is  at  least  as  great  as  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  such  appli- 
cant for  such  purpose  (excluding  expendi- 
tures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  grant  is  .sought. 

■■(b)il)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  770  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1984,  a  school  of  public 
health  shall  maintain  an  enrollment  of  full- 
time,  first-year  students,  for  the  school  year 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a 
grant  under  section  770  is  applied  for.  which 
is  not  less  than  the  number  of  full-time, 
first  year  students  enrolled  in  such  school  in 
the  school  year  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1976. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  application  to  a  school  of  public 
health  of  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  receiving 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  appro- 
priate accreditation  body  or  bodies  (ap- 
proved for  such  purpo.se  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education)  that  compliance  by  such  school 
with  such  requirement  will  prevent  it  from 
maintaining  its  accreditation.". 

( c )( 1 )  Section  772(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  788"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  'of  medicine,  osteopa- 
thy, dentistry,  public  health,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podia- 
try," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■public 
health. ": 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services": 

(D)  by  striking  out  ■Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation '  and  inserting  in  H^u  thereof  'Secre- 
tary of  Education";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  'Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Secretary  of  Education  ". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  772  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

APPLICATION  FOR  CAPITATION  GRANTS" 

(3)  Section  788  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (f)  (as  amended  by  section 
111  of  this  Act)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(f)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
.section (a)  or  (b).  the  applicant  must  (1)  be 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry,  and  (2)  be  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
except  that  the  requirement  of  this  clause 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  if  (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  .school  which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an 
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■■(5)  provide  training  and  education  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  allied  health  assistants 
and  other  subprofessional  allied  health  per- 
sonnel (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  who 


thorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985, 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.   1986,  $2,500,000   for  fi.scal  year  ending 

0.^n*.,»»K^^   in      inQT     r.ri/4    «•?  Ann  Ann    fr,r    fic/^ol 


agencies,  which  he  determines  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  offered.". 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 
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insufficient,  period  of  operation  is  not,  at 
the  time  of  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  school  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  first  year  of  instruc- 
tion at  such  school  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  makes  a  final  determination  as  to 
approval  of  the  application,  or  (B)  in  the 
case  of  any  other  .school,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  finds  after  such  consultation  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  expect  that,  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  (or  grants)  under  those  sec- 
tions, having  regard  for  the  purposes  of  the 
grant  for  which  application  is  made,  such 
school  will  meet  such  accreditation  stand- 
ards within  a  reasonable  time.". 

(d)  The  heading  for  part  E  of  title  VII  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Part  E— Grants  To  Improve  the  Quality 
OF  Schools  of  Public  Health" 
area  health  education  centers 

Sec  131.  Section  781  is  amended— 

'1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  ■and  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  entities  which 
have  served  as  regional  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  and  which  have  previously  re- 
ceived such  assistance,"  after  'this  section  " 
in  sub.section  (a)(2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  'section  822"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'sec- 
tion  803  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'may  obligate  not  more 
than"  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'shall  obli- 
gate ". 

FAMILY  medicine  AND  GENERAL  PRACTICE  OF 
DENTISTRY 

Sec  131.  (a)  Section  786(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  of  dentistry,  any  ac- 
credited postgraduate  dental  training  insti- 
tution, or  any  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  capable  of  carrying  out  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  subsection  — 
■■(1)  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  an  ap- 
proved residency  program  in  the  general 
practice  of  dentistry  or  an  approved  ad- 
vanced educational  program  in  the  general 
practice  of  dentistry;  and 

■■(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in  the 
form  of  traineeships  and  fellowships)  to 
participants  in  such  a  program  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  who  plan  to 
specialize  in  the  practice  of  general  dentist- 
ry.". 

(b)  Section  786(c)  (as  amended  by  section 
109  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'and  contracts"  after 
"grants  "  in  the  first  .sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
second  sentence  a  comma  and  ■and  shall  ob- 
ligate not  less  than  10  percent  of  such 
amounts  in  each  fi.scal  year  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  sub.section  (b) ". 

CONVERSION  AND  CURRICULUM  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  133.  (a)  Section  788(b)  i?  amend'>d  to 
read  as  follows; 

■■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  public 
health,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  po- 


diatry, pharmacy,  and  allied  health,  gradu- 
ate programs  in  health  administration,  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities,  for— 

■■(A)  pilot  projects  in  the  health  profes- 
sions; and 

■■(B)  special  projects  in  the  health  profes- 
sions. 

■•(2)  Grants  made  and  contracts  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include 
grants  and  contracts  for  projects  to— 

"'(A)  provide  faculty  development,  includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  the  enhancement  and  improvement  of 
the  teaching  skills  and  educational  methods 
of  faculty  of  schools  which  receive  a  grant 
or  contract  under  such  paragraph; 

■•(ii)  the  training  of  faculty  of  schools 
which  receive  a  grant  or  contract  under 
such  paragraph  in  computer  technology,  re- 
search methods,  communications  skills,  ad- 
ministration, management,  and  ethics;  and 

••(iii)  the  training  of  faculty  of  schools 
which  receive  a  grant  or  contract  under 
such  paragraph  in  areas  such  as  toxicology, 
environmental  health,  nutrition,  and  geron- 
tology; 

"(B)  plan,  develop,  and  establish  innova- 
tive curricula,  including— 

••(i)  cour.se  materials  in  health  education 
and  promotion,  disease  prevention,  self-care, 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  commu- 
nications skills  for  health  professionals:  and 

•■(ii)  multidisciplinary  approaches  to  edu- 
cational programs; 

■■(C)  establish  new  clinical  training  sites 
and  methods  to  provide  clinical  training 
consistent  with  changes  in  the  patient  popu- 
lation, the  importance  of  health  prevention 
activities,  and  reduced  financial  resources, 
including  community  based  training  sites 
and  training  by  simulation  of  clinical  en- 
counters. 

■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  general 
national  health  profe.ssions  education  prior- 
ity guidelines  in  order  to  establish  priorities 
for  each  type  of  project  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(2).  In  prescribing  such  guidelines,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  types  of 
schools  and  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

■■(4)  In  awarding  grants  and  entering  into 
contracts  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  a  proposal  from  a  .school 
providing  education  in  a  particular  health 
profession  by  comparing  such  proposal  with 
proposals  from  other  .schools  providing  edu- 
cation in  the  same  health  profession. 

■■(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  proper  peer  review  of  all  grants 
and  contracts  under  paragraph  (1)  by  utiliz- 
ing, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  appro- 
priate peer  review  groups  composed  princi- 
pally of  non-Federal  experts. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  each  pro- 
posal for  a  grant  or  contract  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  peer  review  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A).  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under 
paragraph  (1)  until  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendations  of  the  appro- 
priate peer  review  committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
for  such  grant  or  contract.'. 

(b)  Section  788  (as  amended  by  section 
HI,  section  130(c)(3),  and  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (a)  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (g)  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (f),  respectively. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  134.  Section  791(c)(2)(A)(l)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  ■except  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  number  of  minority  students  en- 
rolled in  the  graduate  educational  programs 
of  such  entity  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to 
45  percent  of  all  students  enrolled  in  such 
programs,  such  application  shall  only  be  re- 
quired to  contain  assurances  that  at  least  20 
individuals  will  complete  such  programs  in 
such  school  ye-ir^. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Sec  135.  Subpart  I  of  part  G  of  title  VII  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Sec  794A.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  schools  of  public  health  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects  to  de- 
velop new  programs  or  to  expand  existing 
programs  in— 

■■(1)  biostatistics  or  epidemiology; 

■■(2)  health  administration,  health  plan- 
ning, or  health  policy  analysis: 

■■(3)  environmental  health  .sciences; 

■■(4)  dietetics  and  nutrition; 

■'(5)  behavioral  sciences; 

■•(6)  geriatrics; 

■■(7)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion; 

"(8)  alcoholism; 

■■(9)  the  epidemiology  of  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases; 

■■(  10)  medical  care  cost  containment;  and 

■(11)  injury  due  to  accidents  within  and 
outside  the  workplace. 

■'(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$3,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987.  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  ". 

PROJECrrS  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  IN  ALLIED 
HEALTH 

Sec  136.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  796 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  eligible  enti- 
ties to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
planning,  developing,  demonstrating,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  projects  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  programs  to- 

•■(1)  develop  methods  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  reducing  the  costs  of  health 
care  delivery  through  more  effective  use  of 
allied  health  personnel; 

(2)  provide  continuing  education  for 
allied  health  professionals,  including  compe- 
tency improvement,  faculty  development, 
and  advanced  training; 

■■(3)  provide  appropriate  retraining  oppor- 
tunities for  allied  health  personnel  who. 
after  periods  of  professional  inactivity, 
desire  again  actively  to  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice or  teaching  of  their  allied  health  pro- 
fession; 

■■(4)  improve  the  distribution  and  avail- 
ability by  geographic  afa  or  by  specialty 
group  of  adequately  trained  allied  health 
personnel  nee(jed  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  Nation,  including  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  primary  care  serv- 
ices, services  to  the  elderly,  and  services  to 
bilingual  groups  and  the  need  to  promote 
preventive  health  care; 
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the  education  of  nurses  for  clinical  nur.se 
midwifery  practice. 

■•(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
educational  organizations  and  professional 
nursing  and  medical  organizations,  the  Sec- 


■(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  en- 
tered into  for  a  project  to  plan,  develop,  and 
operate  a  program  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  or  a  program  for  the  training 
of  nurse  midwives  unless  the  application  for 


(2)  by  inserting  ■■(!)"  before  "There"'  in 
such  subsection; 

(3)  by  striking  out  this  section"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)'": 
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•■(5)  provide  training  and  education  to  im- 
prove the  skills  of  allied  health  assistants 
and  other  subprofessional  allied  health  per- 
sonnel (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  who 
are  employed  in  acute,  chronic,  and  long- 
term  care  institutions; 

■■(6 1  provide  education  and  training  to 
permit  individuals  to  become  proficient  in  a 
related  specialty;  and 

■  (7)  develop  ways  to  meet  changing  needs 
in  health  care  delivery  without  creating  new 
allied  health  occupations  or  specialities.  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  'Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  provide  for  such  fi.scal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  sec- 
tion.'. 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  (as  amended  by 
section  117  of  this  Act)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(d)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Education,  provide  assistance  to 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  utilization  of  medi- 
cal facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agencies  for  allied  health  training  pro- 
grams.". 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISADVANTAGED 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Sec  137.  Section  798  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  DISADVANTAGED 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH  TRAINING 

'Sec  798.  (a)(1)  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing individuals  who.  due  to  socioeconomic 
factors,  are  financially  or  otherwise  disad- 
vantaged (including  individuals  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  with  military 
training  or  experience  in  the  health  field)  to 
undertake  education  to  enter  the  allied 
health  professions,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  schools  of  allied  health.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  entities  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  grant  or  contract  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  used  by  the  school,  agency,  or 
entity  to  meet  the  costs  of— 

•■(Ai  identifying,  recriiting,  selecting,  and 
retaining  such  disadvantaged  individuals; 

••(B)  facilitating  the  entry  of  such  individ- 
uals into  schools  of  allied  health; 

•■(C)  providing  counseling,  education,  or 
other  services  designed  to  assist  such  indi- 
viduals to  complete  successfully  their  educa- 
tion at  a  school  of  allied  health;  and 

■•(D)  providing,  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
entry  of  such  individuals  into  the  program 
of  education  of  a  .school  of  allied  health, 
preliminary  education  designed  to  assist 
such  individuals  to  complete  successfully 
such  program  of  education. 

••(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  unless  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to. 
and  approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

••(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 


thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  $2,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1988". 

PROGRAM  ELIMINATIONS 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Section  759  is  repealed. 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  VII  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  782  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  785  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  797  is  repealed.  Section  798  (as 
amended  by  section  136  of  this  Act)  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  797. 

TITLE  II-NURSE  TRAINING 

REPEALS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Sections  801.  802,  803.  805, 
810,  811,  and  815  are  repealed. 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  VIII  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  headings  for  sub- 
parts I.  II.  III.  and  IV;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  pan  A 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
'Part  A— Special  Projects". 

(c)  Section  804  is  redesignated  as  section 
858.  and  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■this  subpart"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'subpart  I  of  part  A  (as  such 
subpart  was  in  effect  prior  to  September  30. 
1984); 

(2)  by  inserting  ••under  subpart  I  of  part  A 
(as  such  subpart  was  in  effect  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984)  after  "Federal  participa- 
tion" in  the  matter  following  clause  (3);  and 

(3)  by  adding  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE'  at  the  end  of  section  head- 
ing. 

(d)  Section  851  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '.  and  in  the  review  of  applications  for 
construction  projects  under  subpart  I  or 
part  A.  of  applications  under  section  805. 
and  of  applications  under  subpart  III  of 
part  A". 

(e)  Section  853(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out   "the  Canal  Zone."". 

(f)  Section  853(6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(6)  The  term  "accredited'  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies,  or  by  a  State  agency,  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  when  applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof)  means 
a  hospital,  school,  college,  or  university  (or 
a  unit  thereof)  which  is  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies,  or  by  a  State 
agency,  approved  for  such  purpo.se  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  except  that  a  school 
of  nursing  seeking  an  agreement  under  sub- 
part II  of  part  C  for  the  astablishment  of  a 
student  loan  fund,  which  is  not,  at  tne  time 
of  the  application  under  such  subpart,  eligi- 
ble for  accreditation  by  such  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  or  State  agency,  shall  be 
deemed  accredited  for  purposes  of  such  sub- 
part if  the  Secretary  of  Education  finds, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  ac- 
creditation body  or  tiodies.  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  school  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  body  or 
bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academ- 
ic year  following  the  normal  graduation 
date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first  year 
of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement  with 
such  school  is  made  under  such  subpart; 
except  that  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  section  838. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  publish  a  list  of 
recognized  accrediting  bodies,  and  of  State 


agencies,  which  he  determines  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  education  offered.". 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Sec  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
820(d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and" 
after  •1983.'.  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  ■$15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988". 

ADVANCED  NURSE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  203.  Section  821(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  1983."  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
$22,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $22,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $24,700,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $24,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988". 

NURSE  PRACTITIONER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  Section  822  is  amended  lo  read  as 
follows: 

"NURSE  PRACTITIONER  PROGRAMS 

•Sec  822.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  .schools  of 
nursing  and  medicine,  puoiic  or  nonprofit 
private  hospitals,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  to  meet  the  cost  of 
projects  to— 

••(i)  plan,  develop,  and  operate, 

"(ii)  significantly  expand,  or 

••(iii)  maintain  existing, 
programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners   or    programs    for    the    training    of 
nurse  midwives. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  subparagraph  (A)  for— 

•■(i)  programs  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  who  will  practice  in  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  (designated  under 
section  332); 

■■(ii)  programs  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  which  emphasize  training  re- 
specting the  special  problems  of  geriatric 
patients  and  training  lo  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  nur.->ing  home  patients;  and 

••(iii)  programs  for  the  training  of  nurse 
midwives. 

■■(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term  programs  for  the  training  of 
nurse  practitioners"  means  educational  pro- 
grams for  registered  nurses  (irrespective  of 
the  type  of  school  of  nursing  in  which  the 
nurses  received  their  training)  which  meet 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B)  and  which 
have  as  their  objective  the  education  of 
nurses  (including  pediatric  and  geriatric 
nurses)  who  will,  upon  completion  of  their 
studies  in  such  programE.  receive  a  masters" 
degree  or  a  doctoral  degree  and  will  be 
qualified  to  effectively  provide  primary 
health  care,  including  primary  health  care 
in  homes  and  in  ambulatory  car  facilities, 
long-term  care  facilities,  and  other  health 
care  institutions;  and 

■•(ii)  the  term  programs  for  the  training 
of  nurse  midwives"  means  educational  pro- 
grams for  registered  nurses  (irrespective  of 
the  type  of  school  of  nursing  in  which  the 
nurses  received  their  training)  which  grant 
a  certificate,  a  masters'  degree,  or  a  doctoral 
degree,  which  meet  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B),  and  which  have  as  their  objective 
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the  education  of  nurses  for  clinical  nurse 
midwifery  practice. 

■•(B)  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
educational  organizations  and  professional 
nursing  and  medical  organizations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  guidelines  for  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners 
and  programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  mid- 
wives.  Such  guidelines  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
require  that  any  such  program- 
ed) extend  for  at  least  one  academic  year 
and  consist  of— 

••(I)  supervised  clinical  practice,  and 

■•(II)  at  least  four  months  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) of  cla.ssroom  instruction, 
directed  toward  preparing  nurses  to  deliver 
primary  health  care  (in  the  case  of  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  nurse  practition- 
ers) or  to  engage  in  clinical  nurse  midwifery 
practice  (in  the  case  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurse  midwives);  and 

■•(ii)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students. 

■•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
nursing  and  public  health,  public  or  non- 
profit private  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit 
entities  to  establish  and  operate  traineeship 
programs  lo  train  nur.sc  practitioners  or 
nurse  midwives.  In  considering  applications 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to  applications  for  traineeships  to 
train  individuals  who  are  residents  of  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  designated  under 
section  332. 

"(2)  Traineeships  funded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include  100  percent  of  the  costs 
of  tuition,  reasonable  living  and  moving  ex- 
penses (including  stipends),  books,  fees,  and 
necessary  transportation. 

"(3)  A  traineeship  funded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  awarded  unless  the  re- 
cipient enters  into  commitment  with  the 
Secretary  to  practice  as  a  nurse  practitioner 
or  as  a  nurse  midwife  in  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  (designated  under  section 
332)  for  a  period  equal  lo  one  month  for 
each  month  for  which  the  recipient  receives 
such  a  traineeship. 

••(4)(A)  If.  for  any  reason,  an  individual 
who  received  a  traineeship  under  paragraph 
(1)  fails  to  complete  a  service  obligation 
under  paragraph  (3).  such  individual  shall 
be  liable  for  the  payment  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  tuition  and  other  educa- 
tion expenses  and  other  payments  paid 
under  the  traineeship.  plus  interest  at  the 
maximum  legal  prevailing  rale. 

■■(B)  When  an  individual  who  received  a 
traineeship  is  academically  dismis.sed  or  vol- 
untarily terminates  academic  training,  such 
individual  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to 
the  Government  for  an  amount  equal  lo  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  other  educational  ex- 
penses paid  to  or  for  such  individual  from 
Federal  funds  plus  any  other  payments 
which  were  received  under  the  traineeship. 

"(C)  Any  amount  which  the  United  Slates 
is  entitled  lo  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  shall,  within  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  United 
States  becomes  entitled  lo  recover  such 
amount,  be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

••(D)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
applicable  to  any  individual  whenever  com- 
pliance by  such  individual  is  impossible  or 
would  involve  extreme  hardship  to  such  in- 
dividual and  if  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  any  individual  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 


■(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract  en- 
tered into  for  a  project  to  plan,  develop,  and 
operate  a  program  for  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  or  a  program  for  the  training 
of  nurse  midwives  unless  the  application  for 
the  grant  or  contract  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  pro- 
gram will  upon  its  development  meet  the 
guidelines  which  are  in  effect  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(B).  No  grant  may  be  made  or 
contract  entered  into  for  a  project  to 
expand  or  maintain  such  a  program  unle.ss 
the  application  for  the  grant  or  contract 
contains  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  program  meets  the  guide- 
lines which  are  in  effect  under  such  subsec- 
tion. 

•■(d)  The  costs  for  which  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  may  be  made  may 
include  costs  of  preparation  of  faculty  mem- 
bers in  order  to  conform  to  the  guidelines 
established  under  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 

■(e)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $17,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  $17,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  $17,800,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  $17,800,000  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30.  1988". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

S:;c.  205.  Part  A  of  title  VIII  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  820.  821.  and 
822  (as  amended  by  sections  202.  203.  and 
204  of  this  Act,  respectively)  as  .sections  801. 
802.  and  803.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  .section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

■Sec  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
-schools  of  nursing  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  to  support  demon- 
stration projects  to— 

•■(1)  support  clinical  nurse  training  pro- 
grams which  combine  educational  f-urricula 
and  clinical  practice  in  health  care  delivery 
organizations,  including  acute  care  facilities, 
long-term  care  facilities,  and  ambulatory 
care  facilities; 

■(2)  improve  access  to  nursing  services  in 
noninstitutional  settings  through  support  of 
independent  nursing  practice  arrangements 
in  communities;  and 

■•(3)  encourage  nursing  graduates  lo  prac- 
tice in  health  manpower  shortage  areas 
(designated  under  section  332)  lo  improve 
the  specially  and  geographical  distribution 
of  nurses  in  the  United  States. 

•(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
.section  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

••(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  lo  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
lain  such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

■•(d)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  $11,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  $12,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1987. 
and  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  . 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  ADVANCED  TRAINING  OF 
PROFESSION.».L  NURSES 

Sec.     206.     (a)     Section     830(a)(1)(C)     is 
amended  by  inserting  ■or  nurse  midwives" 
before  the  comma, 
(b)  Section  830  is  further  amended— 
(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c); 


(2)  by  inserting  ••(1)"  before  •There"  in 
such  subsection; 

(3)  by  striking  out  this  seclion^"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)""; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1983."  in 
such  sentence; 

(5)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  $17,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988"  before  the  period  in  such 
sentence; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(2)  To  carry  out  subsection  (b),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $4,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$5,000,000  for  ihe  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  ;  and 

(7)  by  in.serling  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  to 
cover  the  costs  of  post  baccalaureate  and 
post  doctoral  fellowships  for  faculty  in 
schools  of  nursing  to  enable  such  faculty 
to- 

••(1)  expand  knowledge  with  respect  to 
nursing  by  working  with  groups  of  students; 

•(2)  investigate  cost-effective  alternatives 
to  traditional  health  care  modalities,  with 
special  attention  lo  the  needs  of  at-risk  pop- 
ulations, such  as  the  elderly,  premature 
newborns,  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
individuals,  and  ethnic  minority  groups; 

"(3)  examine  nursing  interventions  that 
result  in  positive  outcomes  in  health  status, 
with  attention  to  interventions  which  ad- 
dress family  violence,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  the  health  of  women,  adolescent 
care,  disease  prevention,  and  ethical  con- 
cerns; and 

■■(4)  address  other  areas  of  nursing  prac- 
tice considered  by  the  Secretary  to  require 
additional  study.". 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  NURSE 
ANESTHETISTS 

Sec  207.  Section  831(b)  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "and"  after  ■1983.  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and 
••$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  SI. 200. 000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $1,500,000 
for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988". 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley); 
S.  2648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  to  ban  ocean  dumping 
at  the  12-mile  site,  to  develop  a  plan 
for  the  revitalization  of  the  New  York 
Bight  apex,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

OCEAN  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
end  the  degradation  of  New  Jersey's 
coastal  waters  and  contamination  of 
our  fisheries  by  the  ocean  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge  close  in  lo  New  Jersey's 
shores.  My  bill,  the  Ocean  Revitaliza- 
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tion  Act.  would  permanently  ban 
sewage  sludge  dumping  at  the  so- 
called  12-mile  site.  It  would  also  direct 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  an  action  plan  for  revitaliz- 
ing the  New  York  Bight  apex. 

On  April  26.  1984,  after  years  of  reg- 
ulatory delay  and  litigation,  the  EPA 
proposed  closing  the  sludge  dump  site 
12  miles  off  New  Jerseys  shores  and 
moving  sludge  disposal  further  out  to 
sea.  to  a  106-mile  site.  The  106-mile 
site  was  proposed  for  a  5-year  period, 
as  an  interim  measure,  until  alterna- 
tives to  ocean  dumping  can  be  found. 
This  propr'sal  will  now  go  through  a 
comment  <  nd  public  hearing  process. 
It  is  likely  to  be  finalized  in  6  to  8 
months. 

EPA's  decision  to  close  the  12-mile 
site  is  good  news  for  New  Jersey  and 
the  entire  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  Ocean  Dumping 
Act  was  enacted  over  a  decade  ago.  It 
was  intended  by  Congress  to  put  an 
end.  once  and  for  all.  to  continued  deg- 
radation of  our  oceans.  This  intent 
was  reaffirmed  in  1977,  when  the  Con- 
gress adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
act  to  halt  harmful  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge. 

However,  in  the  last  decade,  sludge 
dumping  at  the  12-mile  site  has  in- 
creased from  4.7  million  tons  per  year 
in  1973  to  8.3  million  tons  in  1983. 
Some  projections  indicate  that  sludge 
dumping  will  double  or  triple  in  the 
coming  years,  if  these  practices  are  not 
stopped.  This  is  because  mammoth, 
new  secondary  wastewater  treatment 
plants  will  come  on  line  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Jersey,  and  other  coast- 
al municipalities  may  consider  reenter- 
ing the  ocean  with  their  wastes. 

Mr.  President,  frustration  in  New 
Jersey  with  these  practices  is  running 
at  an  all  time  high.  The  stress  placed 
on  the  waters  washing  our  shore  by 
ocean  dumping  is  worsened  by  the  un- 
conscionable dumping  of  230  million 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  a  day  by  the  city 
of  New  York  into  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers.  New  Jersey's  economy  is  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  keeping  our  coastal 
waters  healthy.  Our  tourist  industry, 
along  with  a  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year  commercial  and  recreational 
marine  fishing  industry,  cannot  toler- 
ate continued  degradation  of  our 
coastal  resources. 

In  announcing  its  decision.  EPA 
noted  that  40  to  50  years  of  dumping 
in  shallow  waters  within  12  miles  of 
New  Jersey's  beaches  has  spread  the 
official  6.6-square-mile  site  for  sludge 
dumping  to  an  area  of  20  to  30  square 
miles.  This  area  is  a  major  commercial 
fishing  zone  and  concentrations  of 
heavy  metals  and  organic  bacteria 
there  have  reached  levels  warranting 
immediate  action.  The  degradation 
has  moved  inland,  to  about  5  miles  off 
New  Jersey's  beaches. 

EPA  has  developed  a  solid  basis  for 
its  proposal  to  close  the  12-mile  site.  I 


believe  it  will  finalize  this  preliminary 
decision  in  a  timely  manner.  The 
major  obstacle,  in  my  judgment,  to  a 
halt  to  sludge  dumping  at  the  12-mile 
site  lies  in  renewed  litigation,  on  the 
part  of  New  York  City,  and  perhaps 
others,  to  overturn  the  Agency's  deci- 
sion. 

My  concern  in  this  regard  is  only 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  final  de- 
cision on  closing  the  site  is  6  to  8 
months  away.  It  will  likely  be  promul- 
gated after  the  Congress  has  ad- 
journed for  the  year.  I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  assurances  from  the 
city  of  New  York  that  it  will  not  sue 
while  the  Congress  is  in  recess.  Such 
litigation  would  further  delay  clean  up 
actions  in  the  region  and  clearly 
thwart  EPA  and  congressional  efforts 
to  halt  sewage  sludge  dumping  that 
degrades  the  environment  or  threat- 
ens the  public  health. 

I  introduce  my  legislation  to  send  a 
clear  signal  to  those  who  would  seek  to 
overturn  EPA's  decision  in  court,  that 
the  Congress  will  not  stand  for  contin- 
ued delay.  Our  nearby  ocean  waters 
must  not  continue  to  serve  as  an  un- 
regulated waste  dump. 

Mr.  President,  closure  of  the  12-mile 
site  will  not  be  without  cost  to  the  six 
New  Jersey  sewage  authorities  which 
continue  to  dispose  of  wastes  there. 
However,  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Environmental  Protectipn  estimates 
that  when  the  costs  of  moving  to  the 
106-mile  site  are  spread  out  over  the 
large  number  of  people  served  by 
these  plants,  the  cost  to  each  house- 
hold would  be  $3  to  $4  per  year.  The 
same  modest  costs  would  apply  to  New- 
York  sewage  authorities.  These  costs 
will  be  insignificant  for  the  individuals 
involved,  while  the  benefits  to  cur 
region  will  be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  efforts  actively  underway 
in  New  Jersey  to  develop  alternatives 
to  current  ocean-dumping  practices. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  an  active 
Ocean  Waste  Management  Committee 
which  is  dedicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  coastal  waters.  Both 
Governor  Kean,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  support  moving 
the  sludge  dump  site  out  to  106  miles, 
and  ultimately  putting  an  end  to  all 
sludge  dumping.  My  State  is  commit- 
ted to  revitalizing  the  New  York 
Bight. 

I  urge  my  neighbors  across  the  river 
in  New  York  to  turn  away  from  con- 
frontation and  litigation,  and  to  join 
in  a  regional  effort  to  revitalize  our 
common  waters.  If  we  would  just  all 
turn  our  best  scientists  and  engineers 
to  work  on  solving  this  problem,  I  am 
confident  we  can  find  the  answers  we 
need. 

My  President,  the  resolution  of 
waste  disposal  issues  is  not  simple.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is.  In  decid- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  sludges,  the  by- 


product of  secondary  treatment  facili- 
ties, we  must  be  mindful  that  our  envi- 
ronment is  a  fragile  system.  None  of 
the  potential  methods  of  disposal  are 
without  problems.  Disposal  of  toxic 
sludges  on  land,  untreated,  can  con- 
taminate groundwater  and  soils.  Incin- 
eration of  toxic  sludges  can  spread 
dangerous  pollutants  through  the  air. 
But,  Mr.  President,  our  nearby  ocean 
waters  must  not  continue  to  serve  as 
an  unregulated  waste  dump  just  be- 
cause the  ocean  is  a  cheap  place  to 
dump:  just  because  dumpers  have  re- 
sisted alternatives;  or  just  because  it 
has  been  that  way  for  years.  It  must 
change. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate 
approved  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  April  29  through  May  5.  1984, 
as  the  National  Week  of  the  Ocean.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  resolution.  One  step  we  can 
take  to  followup  on  this  congressional 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  our 
oceans  is  to  end  sludge  dumping  in  the 
New  York  Bight  and  develop  an  action 
plan  to  revitalize  these  waters.  That  is 
what  the  Ocean  Revitalization  Act  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Ocean  Revitaliza- 
tion Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  .section: 

'NEW  YORK  BIGHT  APEX 

■Sec.  113.  <ai  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  New  York  Bight  Apex  is  not 
a  suitable  location  for  the  ocean  dumping  of 
municipal  sludge. 

■■(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  not  i.ssue. 
or  renew,  any  permit  under  this  title  that 
authorizes  the  dumping  of.  or  the  transpor- 
tation for  purposes  of  dumping,  municipal 
sludge  at  the  Apex  site  or  anywhere  within 
the  Apex  after  the  day  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  the  first  day  on  which 
municipal  sludge  can  rea-sonably  be  dumped 
at  a  site  designated  under  section  102  other 
than  a  site  within  the  Apex. 

■(c)(1)  Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Revital- 
ization Act.  the  Administrator  shall  prepare, 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  New  York 
Bight  Apex  Restoration  Plan.  In  preparing 
such  Plan,  the  Administrator  shall  hold 
public  hearings  in  the  affected  States  to 
obtain  the  views  and  comments  of  interest- 
ed persons. 

■■(2)  Such  Plan  shall— 

■■(A)  identify  and  assess  the  impact  of 
pollutant  inputs,  such  as  treated  and  un- 
treated sewage  discharge,  industrial  out- 
falls, agricultural  and  urban  runoff,  storm 
sewer  overflow,  upstream  contaminant 
sources,  and  dumping -that  are  affecting  the 
water  quality  and  marine  resources  of  the 
Apex; 
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portion  of  the  noncompliance  statis- 
tics are  due  to  notification  violations 
rather  than  exceedance  of  standards. 

THoco     cimpnrlmpnts     reniiirp     EPA     to 


to  protect  the  health  of  all  individuals 
from  the  ubiquitous  threat  of  chemi- 
cal and  other  disease-causing  contami- 
nation.   I    welcome   working   with   my 
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"(B)  identify  those  uses  in  the  Apex  or  on 
nearby  shore  areas  that  are  being  inhibited 
because  of  those  imputs: 

■(C)  determine  the  fate  of  the  contami- 
nants from  those  imputs  and  their  effect  on 
the  marine  environment; 

■■(D)  identify  technologies  and  manage- 
ment practices,  and  determine  the  costs  nec- 
essary to  control  tho.se  imputs: 

■■(E)  identify  impediments  to  the  use  of 
such  technologies  and  management  prac- 
tices and  to  the  cleanup  of  those  inputs: 

■■(P)  devise  a  schedule  of  economically  fea- 
sible projects  to  implement  the  controls 
identified  under  subparagraph  (D)  and  to 
remove  the  impediments  identified  under 
subparagraph  (E):  and 

■■(G)  develop  recommendations  for  fund- 
ing and  coordinating  the  various  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  programs  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  projects  devised 
under  subparagraph  (F). 

■■(3)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  the  Ocean  Revitaliza- 
tion Act.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  schedule  (and  any 
associated  funding  requirements)  for  com- 
pleting the  restoration  plan  required  by  this 
subsection. 

■■(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  for  purposes  of 
preparing  the  New  'York  Bight  Apex  Resto- 
ration Plan  required  under  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

■•(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

■•(1)  The  term  Apex'  means  the  New  York 
Bight  Apex  consisting  of  the  ocean  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  of  73'  30  W. 
longitude  and  northward  of  40'10'  N.  lati- 
tude. 

■■(2)  The  term  ■Apex  site'  means  that  site 
within  the  Apex  at  which  the  dumping  of 
municipal  sludge  occurred  before  October  1. 
1983. 

"(3)  The  term  municipal  sludge'  means 
solid,  semisolid,  or  liquid  waste  generated  by 
a  wastewater  treatment  plant  of  a  sewage 
authority  or  other  unit  of  Stale  or  local  gov- 
ernment.".* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  ffor 
himself  and  Mr.  Humphrey): 
S.  2649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  (title  XIV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act)  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985, 
1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  legislation  will  modify  the  exist- 
ing drinking  water  program  to  help 
insure  the  citizens  of  this  country 
have  a  water  supply  that  will  not  be 
harmful  to  their  health.  This  should 
be  a  fundamental  function  of  Govern- 
ment and  I  believe  that  the  passage  of 
these  amendments  will  diminish  the 
risks  to  public  health  from  contami- 
nants now  found  in  surface  and  under- 
ground drinking  water  sources.  Before 
I  discuss  the  key  provisions  of  my  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
current    condition    of    the    Nation's 


drinking  water  resources  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  need  for  change  in  existing 
programs. 

Congress  enacted  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  in  1974  in  response  to  con- 
tamination detected  in  the  water  sup- 
plies of  a  number  of  large  cities.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
directed  to  issue  standards  for  con- 
taminants found  in  drinking  water, 
which  public  systems  were  required  to 
meet.  However,  the  national  mandate 
for  clean  drinking  water  under  the  act 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  Consequently, 
many  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  their  drinking  water 
supplies. 

According  to  random  quality  surveys 
performed  by  EPA  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  surface  water  supplies 
are  contaminated  by  over  700  synthet- 
ic organic  chemicals,  heavy  metals, 
pesticides,  and  other  pollutants.  Some 
of  these  exotic  names  now  unfortu- 
nately .sound  familiar  to  us— vinyl 
chloride,  carbon  tetrachloride,  trich- 
loroethylene,  chloroform,  kepone. 
PCB's,  and  benzene.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  identified  at 
least  22  of  these  chemicals  as  carcino- 
gens and  others  as  mutagenic  or  other- 
wise toxic.  The  vast  majority  we  know 
little  about  as  their  potential  toxicity 
has  not  been  tested. 

Further,  the  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge seems  severely  limited  when  we 
consider  that  700  chemicals  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  industrial 
chemicals  pro(iuced  and  possibly 
present  in  our  water  supplies.  These 
chemicals,  for  the  most  part,  remain 
in  our  water  since  treatment  is  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  filtration  and 
disinfection  which  is  ineffective  in  re- 
moving such  contaminants. 

The  condition  of  our  Nation's 
ground  water,  which  supplies  drinking 
water  for  about  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population,  is  even  more  threatening 
in  some  cases.  Less  than  10  years  ago, 
ground  water  was  regarded  as  a  pris- 
tine resource,  not  subject  to  the  con- 
tamination prevalent  in  surface 
sources  because  of  natural  soil  filtra- 
tion processes.  Numerous  recent  stud- 
ies and  surveys  have  shown,  however, 
that  ground  water  is  subject  to  severe 
contamination  in  many  localities  by 
human  activities  on  the  overlying  sur- 
face. One  can  pick  up  a  newspaper  in 
virtually  any  part  of  the  country  and 
read  of  another  discovery  of  a  well- 
rendered  unfit  for  drinking. 

Due  to  the  different  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  of  under- 
ground supplies,  the  occurrence  of 
contaminants  is  often  at  much  higher 
concentrations  than  in  surface  waters. 
Even  more  ominous  is  the  fact  that 
ground  water  can  remain  contaminat- 
ed for  centuries.  There  is  now  serious 
concern  at  all  levels  of  government 
about  the  long-term  availability  of  our 
ground   water  resources  to  meet  the 


Nation's  increasing  demands  for  water 
for  drinking  and  other  purposes. 

The  sources  of  organic  chemicals 
and  other  contaminants  in  water  are 
numerous.  Surface  supplies  are  sub- 
ject to  pollution  from  industrial  dis- 
charges, urban  and  agricultural 
runoff,  municipal  sewage  effluent, 
chiorination,  and  other  point  and  non- 
point  .sources.  Ground  water  is  subject 
to  about  30  different  sources  of  chemi- 
cal contamination.  These  include  haz- 
ardous waste  landfills,  surface  im- 
poundments—EPA has  recently  re- 
ported that  150.000  of  the  estimated 
181.000  impoundments  are  located 
within  1  mile  of  ground  or  surface 
water  supplies— septic  tanks  and  cess- 
pools, pesticide  and  nitrate  infiltration 
from  agricultural  activities,  and  leak- 
ing underground  storage  tanks. 

In  fact,  much  of  what  we  do  on  the 
land  surface  has  the  potential  to  con- 
taminate ground  water.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Environmental  Oversight, 
which  has  held  several  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  ground  water  contami- 
nation, I  have  listened  to  numerous 
experts,  regulators,  and  other  interest- 
ed parties  discuss  the  problem,  its  ef- 
fects, and  limited  available  remedies. 
It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  solely  rely 
on  cleanup  which  is  often  technically 
or  economically  infeasible.  Prevention 
of  contamination  is  the  only  viable, 
long-term  remedy  for  the  problem. 

However,  in  view  of  the  degradation 
that  has  already  occurred,  our  first 
concern  must  be  to  identify  those  sup- 
plies which  are  contaminated  and  pro- 
ceed to  protect  the  public  health  in 
those  communities.  The  amendments  I 
am  introducing  today  will  provide  the 
basis  for  these  vital  Government  ac- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the 
need  for  constructive  change  in  the 
existing  programs.  The  legislation  may 
be  divided  into  two  major  parts:  First, 
public  water  supply  standards  and 
other  system  requirements;  and 
second,  programs  for  the  protection  of 
underground  sources  of  drinking 
water. 

The  present  public  water  system 
program  is  base(j  on  mandatory  com- 
pliance with  uniform  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  EPA.  The  foremost  prob- 
lem in  the  drinking  water  area  is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  standards  to  insure 
adequate  protection  for  consumers. 
There  are  currently  less  than  20  drink- 
ing water  standards  which  do  not  in- 
clude toxic  organic  chemicals  of  great- 
est concern  to  the  American  public. 
Congress  intended  drinking  water 
standards  to  be  stringent  and  compre- 
hensive in  order  to  drive  the  installa- 
tion of  treatment  technology  and  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  cleanup  operations 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and     Superfund.     Without     adequate 
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Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
the  Administrator  shall— 

■■(i)  simultaneously  propose  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  and  national  pri- 
mary drinkine  water  regulations,  and  after 


in  public  water  systems  do  not  represent  a 
threat  of  a  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

■'(2)    Each    maximum    contaminant    level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 


nity  to  comment  prior  to  proposal  of  a  max- 
imum contaminani  level  goal  and  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation.'. 
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standards  we  cannot  assure  the  public 
that  their  health  is  being  protected 
from  contaminants  in  drinking  water. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the 
impossible  delays  in  the  current  stand- 
ard-setting process  be  eliminated. 

Standard  setting  would  be  expedited 
by  this  bill  in  several  ways.  First,  dead- 
lines are  established  for  the  Agency's 
promulgation  of  standards  for  con- 
taminants which  they  view  to  be  of 
foremost  public  health  concern.  In  ad- 
dition, the  time  requirements  of  two- 
step  rulemaking  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  recommended  maximum 
contaminant  goals  and  maximum  con- 
taminant standards  would  be  reduced 
by  the  simultaneous  proposal  and  pro- 
mulgation of  these  levels.  The  present 
obstacle  to  standard  setting  posed  by 
the  indefinable  concept  of  generally 
available  technology  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  requiring  the  setting  of 
standards  as  close  to  the  maximum 
contaminant  goal  as  feasible  with  the 
best  available  technology. 

Mr.  President,  in  changing  from  the 
generally  available  requirement  to  a 
standard-setting  process  that  relies  on 
best  available  technology,  wc  have  had 
to  face  another  issue.  That  is  whether 
BAT  will  include  cost  considerations. 
The  bill,  as  drafted,  does  not  take  cost 
into  account.  It  simply  says  that  the 
standard  will  be  set  as  close  to  the  goal 
as  possible  based  on  the  application  of 
best  available  technology.  Although 
the  bill  has  not  been  introduced,  as 
yet.  I  have  already  received  many  com- 
ments on  this  provision.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  bill  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied to  take  costs  into  consideration  in 
some  form.  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point 
what  precise  language  we  will  use  to 
accomplish  this  end  and  look  forward 
to  taking  comments  on  that  subject 
next  week  in  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

EPA  has  the  authority  to  issue  a  re- 
quired treatment  technique  in  cases 
where  monitoring  for  a  specific  con- 
taminant is  not  feasible.  However,  the 
Agency  has  failed  to  issue  such  a 
standard  even  though  filtraUon  is  the 
only  reliable  and  effective  means  for 
removing  many  viruses,  bacteria,  and 
disease-causing  protozoa  such  as  giar- 
dia  from  drinking  water  supplies.  The 
majority  of  systems  throughout  the 
country  now  filter  their  water.  Where 
surface  water  supplies  are  not  filtered, 
the  risk  of  contracting  viral  or  bacte- 
rial disease  are  considered  significant- 
ly higher.  This  legislation  would  al.so 
require  system  filtration  of  supplies 
withdrawn  from  surface  water  sources, 
unless  they  can  make  a  showing  that 
their  water  source  is  such  that  they  do 
not  need  it  or  they  are  using  an  effec- 
tive alternative  technology.  Disinfec- 
tion would  be  required  of  all  surface 
and  ground  water  systems. 

The  public  notification  requirements 
under  the  existing  statute  are  widely 
agreed  to  be  ineffective— a  significant 


portion  of  the  noncompliance  statis- 
tics are  due  to  notification  violations 
rather  than  exceedance  of  standards. 
These  amendments  require  EPA  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  would 
insure  that  the  public  be  notified  of 
continuous  violations  or  the  presence 
of  a  potential  adverse  health  threat. 

Monitoring  is  the  means  by  which 
we  discover  contamination  and  check 
on  the  effectiveness  of  existing  treat- 
ment. The  act  currently  requires  peri- 
odic monitoring  of  the  water  supply  to 
test  levels  of  contaminants  for  which 
there  are  standards.  Because  stand- 
ards for  many  potentially  harmful  or- 
ganics  do  not  exist,  detection  of  the.se 
contaminants  has  occurred  primarily 
on  an  accidental  basis. 

This  legislation  requires  EPA  to  de- 
velop regulations  for  monitoring  of 
unregulated  contaminants  for  all 
public  systems.  These  regulations  will 
include  a  .schedule  for  monitoring 
based  on  system  size  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  contamination.  However,  all 
systems  must  monitor  at  least  once 
within  5  years  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  insure  contamination  does  not  exist. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  pertaining 
to  protection  of  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water  include  a  program 
regulating  deep  well  waste  injection. 
Restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  place- 
ment of  waste  into,  above  or  below  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water 
through  wells.  EPA  estimates  that 
about  55  percent  of  the  hazardous 
waste  generated  annually  is  disposed 
of  by  this  means. 

The  disposal  method  most  likely  to 
contaminate  ground  water  is  place- 
ment of  waste  into  or  above  drinking 
water  sources.  This  legislation  would 
prohibit  such  practices. 

The  most  common  method  of  sub- 
surface disposal  involves  injection 
below  an  underground  source  of  drink- 
ing water.  This  means  of  disposal  may 
become  increasingly  popular  because 
it  is  generally  less  expensive  tnan  sur- 
face disposal  or  incineration  methods. 

EPA  regulations  are  intended  to 
limit  the  possibility  of  hazardous 
waste  leakage  into  overlying  aquifers. 
However,  the  type  of  leak  monitoring 
required  for  these  wells  is  insufficient 
to  detect  all  potential  leaks.  Total  reli- 
ance on  the  integrity  of  the  injection 
well  is  shortsighted  gambling  with  an 
essential  resource.  This  legislation 
would  require  operators  of  these  deep 
injection  wells  to  monitor  for  contami- 
nation in  the  su.sceptible  drinking 
water  aquifer. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  strikes 
a  sound  balance  between  the  flexibil- 
ity required  to  regulate  the  Nations 
69.000  different  water  systems  and  the 
active  direction  needed  to  provide  con- 
sistently high  quality  drinking  water 
throughout  the  country.  I  ask  my 
fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  insure  a  safe  water  supply  for 
our  citizens.  It  is  imperative  if  we  arc 


to  protect  the  health  of  all  individuals 
from  the  ubiquitous  threat  of  chemi- 
cal and  other  disease-causing  contami- 
nation. I  welcome  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  move  forward  with  this 
bill  .so  that  the  Nation's  waters  contin- 
ue to  be  the  lifegiving  resource  upon 
which  we  all  rely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  2640 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1984. •• 

declaration  of  goals  and  policy 
Sec.  2.  Part  A  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"DECLARATION  OF  GOALS  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  1400.  (a)  The  objectives  of  this  Act 
are  to  assure  that  all  public  water  systems 
provide  a  safe  supply  of  drinking  water  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  to  protect  the 
ground  water  re.sources  of  this  Nation  from 
contamination.  In  order  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives it  is  hereby  declared  that,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  all  public 
water  systems  provide  drinking  water  free 
of  any  contamination  that  may  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons: 

"(2)  it  is  the  national  goal  that  all  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  be  protect- 
ed from  any  contamination  that  may  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of  persons: 
■(3)  it  is  the  national  policy  to  provide 
adequate  controls  on  activities  that  threat- 
en to  contaminate  the  ground  water  re- 
sources of  this  nation  in  order  to  prevent 
any  such  contamination. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize, preserve,  and  protect  the  responsi- 
bilities and  rights  of  states  to  assure  that 
public  water  systems  provide  a  safe  supply 
of  drinking  water  and  that  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  are  protected 
from  contamination." 

NATIONAL  PRIMARY  DRINKING  WATER 
REGULATIONS 

Sec  3.  <a)  Section  1412(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  each  national  interim 
primary  drinking  water  regualtion  promul- 
gated under  this  section  before  such  date  of 
enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  under 
subsection  'b).  No  such  regulation  shall  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)<2)  unle.ss  such  regu- 
lation is  amended  to  establish  a  different 
maximum  contaminant  level  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  such  amendments.". 

(b)  Section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs ( 1).  ( 2 ).  and  ( 3 )  and  inserting: 

"(1)(A)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Safe 


Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  maximum  contaminant 
level  goals  and  promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  the  fourteen 
contaminants  listed  in  the  Advance  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rulemaking  published  in  47 
Federal  Register  9352:  or 

"(ii)  make  and  publish  a  determination  in 
the  Federal  Register  that  for  a  particular 
contaminant  listed  in  47  Federal  Register 
9352.  a  national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulation is  not  necessary  because  the  levels 
of  such  contaminant  currtntly  found  in 
public  water  systems  do  not  represent  a 
threat  of  a  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1984.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  maximum 
contaminant  level  goals  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  maximum  contaminant 
level  goals  and  promulgate  national  drink- 
ing primary  water  regulations  for  each  of 
the  contaminants  listed  in  the  Advance 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  published 
in  48  Federal  Register  45502:  or 

"(ii)  make  and  publish  a  determination  in 
the  Federal  Register  that  for  a  particular 
contaminant  listed  in  48  Federal  Register 
45502.  a  national  primary  drinking  water 
regulation  is  not  necessary  because  the 
levels  of  'iuch  contaminant  currently  found 
in  public  water  systems  do  not  represent  a 
threat  of  a  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(C)(i)  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and  si- 
multaneously promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  each  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  substance  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  which  a  na- 
tional primary  drinking  water  regulation 
was  promulgated)  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons.  On  January 
1.  1988  and  at  annual  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  review  of  sub- 
stances (ether  than  substances  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B))  which  may  re- 
quire regulation  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  health  of  persons.  Such  prior- 
ities shall  be  based  upon  the  extent  to 
which  such  contaminant  occurs  in  public 
water  systems  throughout  the  United  States 
and  on  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  substance  on  the  health  of  per- 
sons. In  establishing  such  priorities  the  Ad- 
ministrator's consideration  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  substances  regulated 
as  toxic  water  pollutants  under  section  307 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  substances  reg- 
istered as  pesticides  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(ii)  For  each  contaminant  listed  on  the 
priority  list,  the  Administrator  shall,  within 
three  years  of  listing,  simultaneously  pub- 
lish a  maximum  contaminant  iev'l  goal  and 
promulgate  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  or  make  and  publish  a  de- 
termination in  the  Federal  Register  for  such 
contaminant  that  a  national  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulation  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause the  levels  of  such  contaminant  found 


in  public  w-ater  systems  do  not  represent  a 
threat  of  a  known  or  anticipateci  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons. 

"(2)  Each  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  set  at  the  level  at  which,  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's judgment,  no  known  or  anticipated 
adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  persons 
occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety.  Each  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  a  contaminant  for 
which  a  maximum  contaminant  level  goal  is 
established  under  this  subsection  shall 
specify  a  maximum  level  for  such  contami- 
nant which  is  as  close  to  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal  as  is  feasible. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  promulgate  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  that  requires  the  use  of  a 
treatment  technique  in  lieu  of  establishing  a 
maximum  contaminant  level,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  a  finding  of  overriding  eco- 
nomic and  technological  constraints  on 
monitoring.  In  such  case,  the  Administrator 
shall  identify  those  treatment  techniques 
which,  in  the  Administrator's  judgment, 
would  prevent  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  of  persons  to  the 
extent  feasible.  Such  regulations  shall  speci- 
fy each  treatment  technique  known  to  the 
Administrator  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  but  the  Adminis- 
trator may  grant  a  variance  from  any  such 
specified  treatment  technique  in  accordance 
with  section  1415(a)(3). 

"(B)  If  any  contaminant  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  <b)(l;  (A)  or  (B)  is  listed  under 
this  paragraph  (and  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  requiring  the  use 
of  treatment  techniques  is  simultaneously 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph  for  such 
contaminant),  the  listing  and  promulgation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  on  the 
dale  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (b)(1)  (A) 
and  (B)  for  the  establishment  of  primary 
drinking  water  regulations. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  propose  and 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  filtration 
as  a  treatment  technique  for  all  public 
water  systems  supplied  by  surface  raw  water 
sources.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
grant  variances  from  this  requirement  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  under  Sec. 
1415(a)(lKB)and  1415(a)(3). 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  propo.se  and 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  disinfec- 
tion as  a  treatment  technique  for  all  public 
water  systems.  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  grant  variances  from  this  require- 
ment according  to  the  provisions  under  Sec. 
1415(a)(1)(B)  and  1415(a)(3). 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may.  after  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  change  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goals,  or  the  list  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (3).  and  shall  si- 
multaneously with  such  change,  amend  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations 
concerned  accordingly. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  feasible'  means  feasible  with  the 
use  of  technology,  treatment  techniques,  or 
other  means,  which  the  Adminstrator  deter- 
mines to  be  the  best  available". 

(c)  Sections  1412(b)  (4).  (5)  and  (6)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "Revised"  where  it  ap- 
pears and  redesignating  the  paragraphs 
"(6)".  "(7)".  and  "(8)". 

(d)  Section  1412(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Science  Advisory  Board,  established  under 
the  Environmental  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1978,  an  opportu- 


nity to  comment  prior  to  proposal  of  a  max- 
imum contaminant  level  goal  and  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation.". 

enforcement 
Sec.    4.   (a)   Section    1414(a)(1)(A)   of   the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting   "and    such    public    water    system" 
after  the  words  "notify  the  Stale". 

(b)  Section  14!4'aMl)(B)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  If  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
Administrator's  notification  the  Stale  has 
not  commenced  appropriate  enforcement 
action,  the  Administration  shall  issue  an 
order  under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the 
public  water  system  to  comply  with  such 
regulation  or  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  subsection  (b).". 

(c)  Section  1414(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"he  may  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b)"  and  adding  the  following:  "he 
shall  issue  an  order  under  subsection  (g)  re- 
quiring the  public  water  system  to  comply 
with  such  regulation  or  requirement  or  shall 
commence  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(b)". 

(d)  Section  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (g): 

"(g)(1)  In  an.v  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  regu- 
lation, schedule,  or  other  requirement,  the 
Administrator  also  may  issue  an  order  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  such  regulation, 
schedule,  or  other  requirement. 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  until  after  the  Administrator 
has  provided  the  State  with  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  the  Administrator  regarding 
the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any  order  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  of  the  State  involved  if  the  State  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  in  that  State.  Any 
order  i.ssued  under  this  subsection  shall 
slate  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  under  this  sub.section  is  issued  to  a 
corporation,  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
issued  to  appropriate  corporate  officers. 

"(3)(A)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  penalty  under 
this  paragraph  which  does  not  exceed  a 
total  of  $5,000.  the  penalty  shall  be  as.ses.sed 
by  the  Administrator  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Administrator 
shall  have  the  discretion  to  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penally  assessed  under  this 
subsection  against  any  person. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  penalty  which 
exceeds  $5,000.  the  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  (as  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court   of  appeals  has  entered 
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final  judgment  in  favor  of  I  lie  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review." 

<e)  Section  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"Failure  by  Slate  to  Assure"  from  the  title. 

PUBLIC  NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1414(c)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
everything  after  the  sentence  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
form,  mannei.  ar.d  frequency  for  giving 
notice  under  this  subsection"  to  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "The  Administrator  may 
also  require"  and  adding  the  following: 

"Within  12  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  the  Administrator 
shall  amend  such  regulations  to  provide  for 
different  types  and  frequencies  of  notice 
based  on  the  differences  between  violations 
which  are  intermittent  or  infrequent  and 
violations  which  are  continuous  or  frequent. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  seriousne.ss  of  any  potential  ad- 
verse health  effects  which  may  be  involved. 
Notice  for  violations  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  continuous  or  posing  a  seri- 
ous potential  adverse  health  effect  shall  be 
given  no  less  frequently  than  every  three 
months  and  in  no  case  shall  notices  be  given 
less  frequently  than  annually.  Until  such 
amendments  are  promulgated,  the  regula- 
tions in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984  shall  remain  in  effect". 

VARIANCES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1415(a)(lKA)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "despite"  and  adding  the 
following:  "A  variance  may  only  be  issued 
to  a  system  after  the  system's". 

lb)  Seciicii  1415(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  striking  the 
word  generally"  before  the  word  "avail- 
able" and  by  adding  after  "(taking  costs  into 
consideration)."  the  following:  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  propose  and  promulgate  his 
finding  of  the  best  available  technology, 
treatment  techniques  or  other  means  avail- 
able for  each  contaminant  at  the  time  he 
proposes  and  promulgates  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  for  each  such  contaminant. 
The  Administrators  finding  of  best  avail- 
able technology,  treatment  techniques  or 
other  means  may  vary  depending  on  the 
number  of  persons  served  by  the  system  or 
for  other  physical  conditions  related  to  en- 
gineering feasibility  and  costs  of  compliance 
with  maximum  contaminant  levels  as  con- 
sidered appropriate  by  the  Administrator". 

(c)  Section  1415(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
adding    at  the  time". 

(d)  Section  1415(a)(  1  KAxii)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "water  system  of  such"  the 
word  "additional". 

exemptions 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  1416(b)(1)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  dale"  and 
adding  "at  the  time". 

(b)  Section  1416(b)(2)(AHi)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "interim"  and  striking  the  words 
"not  later  than  January  1.  1984"  and  adding 


"not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.". 

(c)  Section  1416(b)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "revised"  and  the  words  "not  later 
than  seven  years  after  the  date  such  re- 
quirement takes  effect"  and  adding  "other 
than  a  regulation  referred  to  in  section 
1412(a).  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  exemption." 

(d)  Section  1416  (a)(2)(B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(B)  The  final  date  for  compliance  provid- 
ed in  any  schedule  in  the  case  of  any  exemp- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  State  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility)  or  by  the  Administra- 
tor (in  any  other  case)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  exemption  if  the  public  water  system 
establishes  that  — 

"(i)  the  system  cannot  meet  the  standard 
without  capital  improvements  which  cannot 
be  completed  within  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption: 

"(ii)  the  system  is  taking  all  practicable 
steps  to  meet  the  standard: 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  needs 
financial  assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements, the  system  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  obtain  such  financial  assist- 
ance: or 

"(iv)  the  system  has  entered  into  an  en- 
forceable agreement  to  become  a  part  of  a 
regional  public  water  system. 

In  the  case  of  a  system  which  does  not  serve 
more  than  500  service  connections  and 
which  needs  financial  assistance  for  the  nec- 
essary improvements,  an  exemption  granted 
under  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  (i)  or  (ii)  may  be 
renewed  for  one  or  more  additional  2year 
periods  if  the  system  establishes  that  it  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  requirements  of  clause 
(ii)  of  this  subparagraph.". 

enforcement 

Sec  8  'a)  Section  1423(a)(li  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  first  sentence  and  substi- 
tuting the  following: 

"If  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator's notification  the  State  has  not 
commenced  appropriate  enforcement 
action,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  under  subsection  (d)  requiring  the 
person  to  comply  with  such  requirement  or 
shall  commence  a  civil  action  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(l ).". 

(b)  Section  1414(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b)(1)"  and  substituting 
the  following: 

"he  shall  issue  an  order  under  subsection 
(d)  requiring  the  per.son  to  comply  with 
such  requirement  or  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (b)(  1 )'. 

(c)  Section  1423(b)(1)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"Civil  actions  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  subsection  (a)  shall  be  brought 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  require  compliance  with  any  requirement 
of  an  applicable  underground  injection  pro- 
gram."". 

(d)  Section  1423(d)(1)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  in  the 
last  sentence  "$5,000"  and  substituting 
""$25,000  "  and  by  striking  "60"  and  substi- 
tuting ""30."" 


(e)  Section  1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(did)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  .section  with  respect  to  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program,  the  Administrator 
may  also  issue  an  order  to  require  compli- 
ance with  such  requirement. 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water 
sources  (wit hi:'!  the  meaning  of  section 
1422(b)(3)  or  1425(c))  until  after  the  Admin- 
istrator has  provided  the  State  with  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Administrator 
regarding  the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any 
order  proposed  to  be  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  involved  if  the  State  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility.  Any  other 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation. In  any  case  in  which  an  order  under 
this  subsection  is  Lssued  to  a  corporation,  a 
copy  of  such  order  shall  be  issued  to  appro- 
priate corporate  officers. 

"•(3)(A)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
Stales  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
S25.b00  per  day  of  violation. 

""(B)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  penalty  under 
this  paragraph  which  does  not  exceed 
$5,000.  the  penalty  shall  be  a.ssessed  by  the 
Administrator  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Administrator  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  compromise,  modify,  or 
remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any  civil 
penalty  a.sse.ssed  under  this  subsection 
against  any  person. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  penalty  which 
exceeds  $5,000.  the  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  a  civil  action  brought  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  (as  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  as.sess- 
ment  of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review."'. 

(f)  Section  1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 

"Failure  of  State  to  Assure"  from  the  title. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNDERGROUND  INJECTION  OF 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  AND  REGULATION  OF  STATE 
PROGRAMS. 

Sec  9.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"RESTRICTIONS  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
INJECTION 

"Sec.  1426.  No  hazardous  waste  may  be 
dispo.sed  of  by  underground  injection  above 
or  into  a  formation  which  contains  (within 
one  quarter  mile  of  the  injection  well  bore) 
a  drinking  water  source.  Injection  of  con- 
taminated water  into  the  acquifer  from 
which  it  was  withdrawn  may  be  allowed  If 
the  Administrator  determines,  pursuant  to 


procedures  approved  under  this  Act  or  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  or 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 
that  such  injection  is  an  appropriate  and 
environmentally  acceptable  aspect  of  a 
clean-up.  removal  or  remedial  action  for  the 
contaminated  acquifer.  The  prohibition  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  shall  lake 
effect  six  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  except  in  the  ca.se  of  any  Stale 
in  which  identical  prohibitions  are  in  effect 
before  such  date.  The  term  "hazardous 
waste"  u.sed  in  this  section  means  any  haz- 
ardous waste,  as  defined  in  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  which  is  listed  or  identified 
under  section  3001  of  that  Act.  The  prohibi- 
tion established  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  the  Act  as  a  prohibi- 
tion established  pursuant  to  an  applicable 
underground  injection  program. 

"REGULATION  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  1427.  (a)  No  later  than  18  months 
after  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall 
revi-se  regulations  i.ssued  under  this  Act  to 
require  the  following: 

"(1)  restoration  of  ground  water  quality 
after  the  termination  of  Class  III  operations 
such  that  underground  drinking  water 
sources  in  the  prescribed  location  will 
exceed  national  primary  drinking  water  reg- 
ulation or  any  other  unregulated  contami- 
nation which  the  Administration  deter- 
mines may  pose  adverse  health  effects  to 
persons. 

"(2)  monitoring  of  underground  drinking 
water  sources  down  gradient  from  a  Class  I 
injection  well. 

•"(b)  Section  146.4(c)  of  title  40  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  in  effect  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment,  shall  not  apply 
after  such  date. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State,  shall  compile  and.  not  later 
than  3  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  these  amendments,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  an 
inventory  of  all  wells  in  the  United  States 
which  inject  hazardous  wastes.  The  invento- 
ry shall  include  the  following  information: 

'"(1)  the  location  and  depth  of  each  well: 

"(2)  engineering  and  construction  details 
of  each,  including  the  thickness  and  compo- 
sition of  its  casing,  the  width  and  content  of 
the  annulus.  and  pump  pressure  and  capac- 
ity: 

"(3)  the  hydrogeological  characteristics  of 
the  overlying  and  underlying  strata,  as  well 
as  that  into  which  the  waste  is  injected: 

"(4)  the  location  and  size  of  all  drinking 
water  aquifers  penetrated  by  the  well,  or 
within  a  one-mile  radius  of  the  well  or 
within  two  hundred  feet  below  the  well  in- 
jection point: 

"(5)  the  location,  capacity,  and  population 
served  by  each  well  providing  drinking  or  ir- 
rigation water  which  is  within  a  five-mile 
radius  of  the  injection  well: 

"(6)  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  waste 
injected  during  the  one-year  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  the  report: 

"(7)  the  dates  and  nature  of  the  inspec- 
tions of  the  injection  well  conducted  by  in- 
dependent third  parties  or  agents  of  State. 
Federal  or  local  governments; 

■"(8)  the  name  and  address  of  all  owners 
and  operators  of  the  well  and  any  disposal 
facility  associated  with  it:  and 

■"(9)  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may,  in  his  discretion,  deem  neces- 
sary to  define  the  scope  and  nature  of  haz- 


ardous waste  disposal  in  the  United  States 
through  underground  injection. 

"(b)  In  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)-(5).  the  Administrator  need 
only  submit  such  information  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  currently  existing  State  records 
and  from  site  visits  to  at  least  twenty  facili- 
ties containing  wells  which  inject  hazardous 
waste. 

"(c)  The  States  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  such  information  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tions of  this  .section."". 

TAMPERING  WITH  PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Sec  10.  Part  D  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"TAMPERING  WITH  PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  1432.  (a)  Any  person  who  tampers 
with  a  public  water  system  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  attempts  to  tamper, 
or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper,  with  a  public 
drinking  water  system  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years,  of  bolh. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  (as  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code) 
against  any  person  who  tampers,  attempts 
to  tamper,  or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper  with 
a  public  water  system.  The  court  may 
impo.se  on  such  person  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  such  tampering  or 
not  more  than  $20,000  for  such  attempt  or 
threat. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
tamper"  mean.';— 

"(1)  to  introduce  a  contaminant  into  a 
public  water  system  with  the  intention  of 
harming  persons:  or 

"(2)  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public  water  system  with  the  in- 
tention of  harming  persons."". 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  1442  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  to  enable  such  systems  to 
achieve  and  maintain  compliance  with  na- 
tional drinking  water  regulations.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  circuit-rider"  pro- 
grams, training,  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing studies.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1989.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec  12.  (a)  Section  1442(f)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)(2)(B).  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984.  $9,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985,  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
$11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  .vear  1988.  and 
$11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (g).  subsection  (a)(2)(B). 
and  provisions  relating  to  research). 
$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$47,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  1989.". 

(b)  Section  1443(a)(7)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


lowing at  the  end  thereof:  ""For  the  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  under  paragraph  (I) 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989."". 

(c)  Section  1443(b)(5)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  .vear  1985, 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989."". 

(d)  Section  1441(f)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
effect"  and  all  that  follows  and  substituting 

"in  effect  for  more  than  one  year."". 

MONITORING  FOR  UNREGULATED  CONTAMINANTS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  1445(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  requir- 
ing a  public  water  system  to  monitor  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  take 
into  consideration  the  system  size  and  the 
contaminants  likely  to  be  found  in  the  sys- 
tems  drinking  water."'. 

(b)  Section  1445(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "(1)""  after 
"(a)'"  and  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

•"(a)(2)  Not  later  than  18  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  regulations  for  every  public 
water  system  to  conduct  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  unregulated  contaminants.  The 
Administrators  regulations  shall  vary  the 
frequency  and  schedule  of  monitoring  re- 
quirements for  systems  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  served  by  the  system  and 
the  contaminants  likely  to  be  found  but 
each  system  must  be  required  to  monitor 
surface  sources  and  representative  supply 
wells  at  least  once  and  such  monitoring 
must  be  conducted  within  five  years  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tions. The  Administrator's  regulations  shall 
list  unregulated  contaminants  for  which 
systems  may  be  required  to  monitor,  but  the 
primary  enforcement  authority  in  each 
state  shall  be  given  the  flexibility  to  add  or 
delete  contaminants,  for  individual  systems, 
based  on  an  approved  as.se.ssment  of  what 
contaminants  may  be  found  in  the  system. 
Notification  of  the  availability  of  the  results 
of  such  monitoring  programs _shall  be  given 
to  the  persons  .served  by  the  system  and  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  may 
waive  this  monitoring  requirement  for  a 
system  which  has  conducted  a  monitoring 
program  after  January  1.  1983.  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  the  program  to  have 
been  consistent  with  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section. 

■'(a)(3)  The  Administrator  shall  reimburse 
the  monitoring  costs  incurred  under  the  reg- 
ulation by  systems  supplying  less  than  150 
service  connections. ".• 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr,  Dixon.  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr, 
Ford.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Sar- 
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BANES.   Mr.  Tower.  Mr.   Dodd. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 

Cranston,      Mr.      Lautenberc. 

Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr. 

BuRDicK,      Mr.      Durenberger. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 

Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  16 
through  September  22.  1984.  as 
■Emergency  Medicine  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICINE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  with  28  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues. I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1984.  as  'Emergency  Medi- 
cine Week."  A  companion  measure  has 
been  introduced  by  Representative 
Vandergriff  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  the  late  sixties,  a  lack  of  emphasis 
on  emergency  medicine  led  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  report 
that  accidental  injuries  were  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  environmental 
health  problem.  In  response,  the 
American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians was  founded  to  increase  the  em- 
phasis on  the  specialty  of  emergency 
medicine. 

Countless  lives  have  been  saved  in 
the  intervening  years  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  dedicated  group  of  con- 
cerned professionals  who  established 
63  physician  residency  programs  that 
offer  specialized  training  in  emergency 
medicine.  The  American  College  of 
Emergency  Physicians  also  played  a 
key  role  in  contributing  to  vast  im- 
provements in  the  training  of  emer- 
gency nurses  and  prehospital  provid- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes the  advances  in  the  training  of  a 
special  group  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  have  been  responsible  for 
dramatically  improved  care  for  those 
of  us  who  fall  victim  to  some  form  of 
accidental  injury. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  life-saving  specialists  and  will 
provide  much  needed  support  for 
these  dedicated  professionals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  swift 
passage  of  this  measure.# 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Danfortm.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Holungs.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga. Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hecht. 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.      Mr.      Jepsen,      Mr. 


Leahy.     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 

Garn.  and  Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.J.  Res.  289.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  June  18.  1984,  as  "National 
Child  Passenger  Safety  Awareness 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  PASSENGER  SAFETY  AWARENESS 
DAY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  will  authorize  June  18.  1984. 
as  "National  Child  Passenger  Safety 
Awareness  Day.  "  Motor  vehicle  crash- 
es are  the  No.  1  killer  and  crippler  of 
children,  and  the  primary  traumatic 
cause  of  spinal  cord  injuries,  epilepsy, 
and  mental  retardation  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  months  and  5 
years  in  the  United  States.  Between 
1978  and  1982  nearly  3.400  child  pas- 
sengers under  5  years  of  age  were 
killed  in  traffic  accidents,  while  an- 
other 250.000  were  severely  injured.  In 
other  words,  an  average  of  629  chil- 
dren are  killed  and  50,000  are  injured 
annually.  Breaking  these  figures  down 
even  further  will  show-that  on  the  av- 
erage, 56  children  are  killed  and  4.166 
are  injured  monthly.  Dividing  these 
disturbingly  high  numbers  by  days, 
minutes,  and  finally  seconds  would 
only  illustrate  that  too  many  children 
are  unfortunately  seriously  maimed, 
injured,  or  fatally  wounded  in  motor 
vehicle  crashes  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  staggering  to  note  that  more  in- 
fants and  small  children  are  killed  or 
crippled  while  riding  as  passengers  in 
motor  vehicles  than  the  total  affected 
by  pertussis,  tetanus,  diptheria.  mea- 
sles, mumps,  rubella,  and  polio,  the 
seven  childhood  diseases.  These  inju- 
ries do  not  necessarily  occur  only 
when  the  vehicle  is  involved  in  a 
crash.  Death  and  injury  can  result 
from  common  driving  maneuvers,  such 
as  sudden  stops,  turns,  swerves,  or  fall- 
ing from  a  moving  vehicle.  Ejection  of 
an  unrestrained  child  from  a  vehicle 
increases  the  danger  of  fatal  or  serious 
injury  from  striking  the  pavement,  or 
other  objects,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  of  injuries  resulting  from  con- 
tact with  the  vehicle  interior  before 
and  after  ejection. 

Fortunately,  during  the  past  10  to  15 
years,  the  injury  pievention  potential 
of  child  safety  .seats  provides  infants 
and  small  children  with  much  more 
protection  than  a  standard  safety  belt. 
Safety  seats  are  manufactured  to  fit 
the  child  while  the  safety  belts  are 
generally  more  effective  for  larger 
children  or  adults.  According  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
child  safety  seats,  used  properly, 
reduce  injuries  and  deaths  60  to  90 
percent. 

Tragically,  misuse  of  child  safety 
seats  appears  to  be  a  significant  and 
widespread  problem.  The  National 
Transportation  safety  board  estimates 
that  over  70  percent  of  child  restraint 
devices    are    used    incorrectly.    When 


tests  demonstrate  that  child  restraint 
systems  could  reduce  child  motor  vehi- 
cle crash  fatalities  by  as  much  as  90 
percent  and  injuries  by  70  percent,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  great  reason 
for  educating  the  American  public  as 
to  the  proper  manner  for  installing 
and  utilizing  child  safety  seats. 

A  popular  myth  shared  by  many 
adults  in  that  holding  a  child  in  their 
arms  is  the  safest  way  for  a  child  to 
travel.  Surveys  show  that  adults  hold- 
ing children  in  their  arms  often  in- 
creased the  severity  of  the  injury  of 
the  children  instead  of  protecting 
them  from  harm.  For  example,  if  a 
100-pound  adult  holding  a  child  is  in- 
volved in  a  30-mile-per-hour  crash, 
that  adult  will  crush  the  child  with 
the  force  of  3.000  pounds.  Another 
myth  is  that  accidents  only  occur  on 
lengthy  trips  in  dangerous  conditions. 
Statistics  show  that  most  collisions 
occur  within  25  miles  of  home,  during 
good  weather  and  on  dry  pavement. 
Therefore,  short  family  trips  to  the 
Brocer.v  store,  nursery  school,  or  trips 
to  visit  grandparents  are  potentially 
the  most  dangerous. 

To  date  42  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  passed  legislation  man- 
dating the  u.sc  of  child  safety  restraint 
systems.  My  own  State  of  Florida 
passed  such  a  law  in  July  1983.  Organi- 
zations are  working  to  raise  public 
awareness.  For  example.  LifeSavers  of 
Washington.  DC.  will  hold  its  National 
Conference  on  Alcohol  Countermeas- 
ures  and  Occupant  Protection  May  8 
to  10  in  Orlando.  Along  with  good  leg- 
islation and  the  efforts  of  such  organi- 
zations, more  is  needed  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  need  for  and  the 
proper  use  of  these  child  passenger 
safety  systems.  I  believe  a  national  day 
of  awareness  for  child  safety  seats 
could  have  a  nationwide  impact  on 
preventing  unnecessary  deaths  and  in- 
juries to  infants  and  small  children  in- 
volved in  traffic  accidents. 

This  need  for  better  public  aware- 
ness of  the  proper  use  of  child  safety 
seats  was  discussed  during  the  Sen- 
ates childrens  caucus  forum  on  child- 
hood injury  prevention  held  at  the 
D.C.  Childrens  Hospital  on  July  26, 
1983.  The  panel  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals stressed  that  the  word  accident 
is  a  misnomer  because  many  so-called 
accidents  can  be  prevented  through 
legislation  such  as  seatbelt  laws  and 
through  public  education  campaigns. 
Following  the  caucus  meeting  Secre- 
taries Dole  and  Heckler  pledged  the 
assistance  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments in  a  national  campaign  to  curb 
the  childhood  accident  epidemic.  This 
initiative  is  but  one  of  the  activities 
and  policies  being  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  prevent  childhood  deaths 
and  injuries. 


This  initiative  has  the  full  support 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  and  the  following  organizations: 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  for  Automotive 
Medicine. 

American  Automobile  Association. 

American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists. 

American  Insurance  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

American  Trauma  Society. 

American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television. 
Inc. 

Easier  Seal  Society. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Governors'  High- 
way Safety  Repre.sentatives. 

National  Association  of  Women  Highway 
Safely  Leaders. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

National  Child  Passenger  Safety  A.ssocia- 
tion. 

National  Coalition  of  Emergency  Medical 
Services. 

National  PTA. 

National  Safety  Council. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  and 
supporting  this  resolution.* 


By    Mr.    EAGLETON    (for    him- 
self. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr.    Bur- 
dick. Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    D'Amato. 
Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 
Glenn.     Mr.     Grassley.     Mr. 
Hatch.     Mrs.     Hawkins.     Mr. 
Heflin.   Mr.    Heinz.   Mr.    Hol- 
LiNGS.     Mr.     Huddleston.    Mr. 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Matting- 
ly,   Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Mel- 
cher.    Mr.     Metzenbaum.     Mr. 
Nunn.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Thurmond.   Mr.   Tsongas.   and 
Mr.  Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  November  1984  as 
"National         Alzheimer's         Disease 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

national  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today.  36  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  declar- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  be 
that  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  month  of  November  1984 
as  National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month. 

We  are  all  fairly  familiar  with  most 
of  the  major  diseases  from  which 
many  older  people  suffer  and  die- 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  But 
it  is  only  recently  that  Americans  have 
even   heard  the  name  of  the   fourth 


major  killer— senile   dementia  of   the 
Alzheimer's  type. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  dementing 
disorder  that  causes  loss  of  memory, 
followed  by  confusion,  disorientation, 
loss  of  intellect,  and  eventual  physical 
deterioration  in  an  estimated  1.2  mil- 
lion Americans  over  the  age  of  65.  An- 
other 600,000  pensons  in  their  forties 
and  fifties  are  also  affected,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  $26  billion  in  lost  productivity 
each  year. 

The  quantifiable  dollar  impact  of 
what  has  been  called  the  silent  epi- 
demic, as  enormous  as  it  is,  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  true  cost  associated 
with  this  disease.  Added  to  the  cost  in 
lost  productivity  is  an  estimated  $20 
billion  in  annual  health  care  costs  as- 
sociated with  Alzheimer's  disease.  The 
emotional  and  physical  stress  on  the 
families  of  Alzheimer's  victims  and  the 
loss  of  human  dignity  are  incalculable 
costs  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

At  the  present  time,  the  diagnosis  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  unequivocal 
only  postmortem.  Therapy  is  almost 
nonexistent.  Yet.  these  grim  facts  do 
not  mean  that  we  must  regard  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  as  perpetually  inevitable 
and  untreatable.  The  special  challenge 
of  this  disease  is  to  coordinate  more 
effectively  the  resources  we  already 
have  as  well  as  to  build  upon  what 
knowledge  we  are  beginning  to  gain. 

Congress  has  clearly  responded  to 
the  need  for  more  research  into  the 
cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  the 
search  for  a  cure.  In  1984.  Congress  in- 
creased funding  toward  research  by 
$15  million  over  the  preceding  year  for 
a  total  of  $40  million.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  these  research  efforts 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  will  continue  to  be 
strengthened,  but  we  cannot  rely 
solely  on  our  hope  for  a  cure  or  a 
treatment  for  the  disease. 

We  must  alter  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine to  sharpen  its  awareness  of  the 
disease. 

We  must  alter  the  attitudes  of  our 
health  care  institutions  which  have 
not  traditionally  dealt  with  senility, 
including  Alzheimer's  disease. 

We  must  educate  our  health  profes- 
sionals through  the  medical,  nursing, 
and  allied  health  schools  to  teach 
more  effectively  geriatric  medicine 
and  the  specific  diseases  of  older 
people. 

We  must  educate  the  public  at  large 
that  old  age  is  not  synonymous  with 
.senility. 

Finally,  we  must  educate  the  public 
of  what  Alzheimer's  disease  is  and 
what  problems  are  associated  with 
caring  for  Alzheimer's  victims. 

Already  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  has  included  special 
emphasis  on  services  to  families  of  Alz- 


heimer's disease  victims  who  are  too 
often  struggling  alone  to  cope  with  the 
day-to-day  vigil  over  the  mental  and 
physical  deterioration  of  a  loved  one. 

This  joint  resolution  is  designed  to 
further  heighten  the  awareness  of  the 
general  public  of  what  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease is  and  the  nature  of  the  problems 
a.ssociated  with  caring  for  Alzheimer's 
victims.  This  joint  resolution  alone 
will  not  ease  the  burden  on  Alzhei- 
mer's victims  and  their  families,  but  it 
can  help  assure  a  high  priority  by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  by  business,  and 
by  individuals  to  find  answers  to  the 
problem  through  research,  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  care  continuum 
for  Alzheimer's  patients,  and  an  inte- 
grated support  system  for  families  pro- 
viding care  for  Alzheimer's  patients. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  290 

Whereas  more  than  two  million  Ameri- 
cans are  affected  by  Alzheimer's  disease, 
which  is  a  surprisingly  common  disorder 
that  destro.vs  certain  vital  cells  of  the  brain: 

Wherea.s  Alzheimer's  di.sease  is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,000; 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  di.sease: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging:  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  may  stimulate  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  which  may 
lead,  in  turn,  to  increased  research  and 
eventually  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stated  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1984  is  designated  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disea.se  Month  ".  The  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

Though  we  have  often  euphemisti- 
cally referred  to  the  time  when  w-e 
grow  old  as  the  "Golden  Years",  for 
many  it  is  filled  with  fear  and  pain.  In 
recent  years  we  have  become  familiar  , 
with  the  term  Alzheimer's  disease.  Wei 
refer  to  it  clinically  as  a  disease  that 
affects  one's  brain,  and  eventually 
one's  ability  to  control  memory  and 
activity.  For  those  afflicted  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  and  for  their  loved 
ones,  it  is  a  slow  and  painful  journey. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  now  consid- 
ered the  fourth  or  fifth  leading  cause 
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of  death.  Though  it  has  been  diag- 
nosed in  middle-aged  people,  the  slow 
progress  of  the  disease  usually  leads  to 
the  severest  impairment  among  the  el- 
derly. Approximately  20  percent  of  all 
individuals  80  years  of  age  or  more  will 
suffer  from  Alzheimer's  disease.  In 
particular.  12  to  15  percent  of  all  nurs- 
ing home  residents  are  believed  to 
have  Alzheimer's  disease,  accounting 
for  over  half  of  all  senility  cases  in 
nursing  homes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  horror  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  knows  what  causes 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  it  is  a  monster 
without  a  cure.  Only  after  death  can 
the  proper  identification  be  made.  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  however,  can  be  man- 
aged. With  the  help  of  drugs  in  some 
cases,  and  patient  and  loving  care- 
givers. Alzheimer's  disease  victims  can 
continue  to  participate  in  everyday  ac- 
tivities. Only  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
disease  will  total  care  be  required. 

Last  year,  in  the  fiscal  1984  Labor- 
HHS-Education  appropriation  bill. 
Congress  earmarked  S3. 5  million  to  es- 
tablish special  Alzheimer's  disease  cen- 
ters. In  addition,  some  $25  million  will 
be  spent  on  the  continued  search  for 
the  causes  and  possible  cures  of  the 
disease.  But  we  must  continue  to  fa- 
miliarize our  professionals  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  we 
must  continue  to  educate  the  commu- 
nity so  they  are  aware  of  the  trauma 
and  can  better  support  the  families  of 
those  who  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month  "  is  one  way  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  issues 
surrounding  Alzheimer's  disease.  We 
need  to  insure  that  medical  profession- 
als make  every  effort  to  properly  diag- 
nose Alzheimer's  disease.  Services 
must  be  made  available  to  assist  fami- 
lies in  their  care  for  victims.  And  as- 
sistance must  be  provided  to  the  care- 
givers themselves  who  must  cope  with 
both  the  physical  and  emotional  de- 
mands of  the  disease.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  included  an  amendment  in 
this  year's  Older  Americans  Act  reau- 
thorization bill  which  provides  priority 
training  under  title  IV  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  supportive 
services  to  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  their  families. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  joint  resolution  as  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  all  the  individuals 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
solving  the  mystery  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  many  people  who 
have  devoted  their  time  to  the  care  of 
Alzheimer's  di.sease  victims.  We  must 
strengthen  our  effort  to  combat  Alz- 
heimer's disease  by  determining  the 
cause  and  finding  a  cure  for  this  dev- 
astating disease.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  November 


1984.  as  National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month.  Last  year.  I  cosponsored  a 
similar  joint  resolution  because  I  felt 
this  Nation  was  still  unaware  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  this  degenerative  dis- 
ease. That  is  rapidly  changing,  howev- 
er. 

Government-sponsored  research  for 
Alzheimer'',  disease  was  increased  by 
75  percent  this  fiscal  year.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  will  soon  include  res- 
pite services  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
sufferers  and  their  families.  In  New- 
York  City,  an  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
source center  was  recently  opened. 
These  are  all  signs  that  our  Nation  is 
finally  beginning  to  become  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  disease.  There 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  however.  We 
must  keeps  the  momentum  going. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  sometimes 
called  the  disease  of  the  1980's,  mostly 
afflicts  the  elderly.  The  sudden  promi- 
nence of  this  disease  reflects  the  grow- 
ing number  of  elderly  citizens  in  our 
society.  This  neurological  disorder, 
which  now  affects  over  5  percent  of 
those  over  65  years  of  age,  is  estimated 
to  cause  120,000  deaths  a  year.  It  is 
also  estimated  to  cost  this  Nation  $26 
billion  annually  and  it  accounts  for  a 
large  portion  of  nursing  home  care. 

Alzheimer's  is  not  a  natural  aging 
process.  It  can.  and  should,  be  cured. 
The  outrageous  cost  of  this  disease, 
both  to  the  sufferers  and  their  fami- 
lies, proves  that  Government  research 
efforts  are  a  sound  investment. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging 
results  from  this  research.  Years  of  re- 
search, however,  lay  ahead.  In  the 
meantime,  help  must  be  given  to  the 
sufferers  and  their  families.  The  im- 
mediate cause  for  worry  about  an  af- 
flicted Alzheimer's  disease  patient  is 
personal  safety.  Simple  absent-mind- 
edness causes  many  accidents,  but 
senile  dementia  can  be  fatal.  In  the 
disease's  later  stages,  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  protect  the  sufferer  from 
his  or  her  own  unwitting  actions.  The 
cost  of  this  care  is  estimated  to  be 
$17,000  per  year,  per  patient.  Besides 
being  a  monumental  emotional 
burden.  Alzheimer's  disease  is  also  a 
severe  financial  burden. 

The  designation  of  November  1984 
as  National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month  is  an  important  part  of  our 
effort  to  promote  awareness  of  this 
deadly  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  as  cosponsors.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act. 
1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

HAWAIIAN  HOMES  COMMISSION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  have  introduced  a  measure  to  give 
the  necessary  consent  of  Congress  to 


amendments  to  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended and  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  These  amendments  reduce 
the  blood  quantum  requirement  for  a 
Hawaiian  homestead  lessee's  spouse  or 
children  to  assume  his  unexpired 
homestead  interest  upon  his  death 
from  50  to  25  pe'-'^ent  Hawaiian.  Thev. 
also  limit  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission's authority  to  designate  a  suc- 
cessor if  a  lessee  dies  without  having 
designated  a  successor. 

In  1920.  by  the  passage  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act,  the 
U.S.  Congress  dedicated  approximate- 
ly 200.000  acres  of  Government  lands 
to  a  homesteading  program  for  per- 
sons of  at  least  50-percent  Hawaiian 
ancestry.  Under  this  program,  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to: 

First,  lease  residential,  agricultural, 
or  pastoral  lots  to  eligible  Hawaiians 
for  99-year  periods  at  a  rental  of  SI 
per  year; 

Second,  offer  financial  assistance  to 
individual  homesteaders  through  low- 
interest  loans  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  home  construction:  and 

Third,  provide  agricultural  and 
other  experts  to  aid  the  homesteaders 
in  developing  their  farms  and  ranches. 
Such  leases  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  made. 

When  Hawaii  became  a  State  in 
1959.  Congress  required,  as  a  condition 
of  admission,  that  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  become  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Hawaii  State  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition,  title  to  Hawaiian 
Homes  lands,  and  re.sponsibilities  for 
the  administering  of  the  act  were 
transferred  to  the  State.  However,  the 
amendment  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  act  remained  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Government.  In- 
cluded among  these  provisions  are 
those  sections  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  lessees  and  their  successors. 
The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  is 
thus  necessary  to  ratify  the  State  of 
Hawaii's  decision  to  reduce  the  blood 
quantum  requirement  for  a  spouse  or 
child  to  succeed  an  original  lessee's 
homestead  interest. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  presently  requires  that  successors 
to  unexpired  terms  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands  leases  must  be  of  at  least  50-per- 
cent Hawaiian  ancestry.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  original  homestead- 
ers have  spouses  who  are  nonnative 
Hawaiians  so  that  neither  the  home- 
steaders spouse  nor  offspring  have 
the  minimum  blood  requirement  to 
qualify  as  successors.  The  death  of  a 
les.see  thus  often  results  in  the  evic- 
tion of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  lawmakers  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  convinced  that  this  situa- 
tion threatens  family  stability  and  se- 
curity and  frustrates  the  intent  of  the 
Hawaiian     Homes    Commission     Act. 


They  have  concluded  that  the  native 
Hawaiian  lessees  should  be  provided 
with  assurances  that  his  closest  family 
may  succeed  him  in  order  to  encour- 
age stability  and  the  improvement  of 
property  as  well  as  to  avoid  inhumane 
results.  It  is  to  be  emphasized,  howev- 
er, that  the  proposed  relaxing  of  the 
blood  requirement  applies  only  to  the 
surviving  spouse  and  children  so  that 
all  other  successors  to  homestead 
leases  will  have  to  meet  the  existing 
50-percent  criteria. 

Another  concern  reflected  in  the 
measure  is  that  if  a  lessee  dies  without 
having  designated  a  successor,  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  cur- 
rently requires  that  the  department 
select  a  successor  from  among  the  les- 
see's spouse,  children,  widow  or  widow- 
ers of  children,  grandchildren,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  widows  or  widowers  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  nieces  and 
nephews.  Should  the  Department  be 
successful  in  contacting  all  qualified 
relatives,  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission must,  somehow,  select  the  suc- 
cessor. This  has  not  been  an  easy  task 
because  of  the  problems  it  has  caused 
within  family  units.  The  language 
hereby  submitted  for  approval  there- 
fore limits  selection  by  the  Commis- 
sion 01  a  qualified  successor  to  a 
spouse,  or  if  none,  then  the  children. 
If  there  are  neither  spouse  nor  chil- 
dren, the  lease  will  be  canceled.  This 
places  the  onus  on  the  lessee  to  desig- 
nate a  successor. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  repre- 
.sents  the  first  time  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  sought  the  consent  of  Con- 
gre.ss  for  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  These  amend- 
ments, passed  as  act  272  of  the  1982 
Hawaii  State  Legislature,  have  been 
carefully  debated  and  reviewed  on  the 
State  level  and  I  believe  represents  a 
reasonable  means  of  forwarding  the 
purposes  of  the  original  act.  A  Feder- 
al-State Task  Force  on  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission,  compo.sed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Hawaiian  commu- 
nity and  Federal  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, after  careful  examination  of  the 
matter,  have  also  recommended  Feder- 
al consent  to  these  amendments.  1 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  measure  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
measure  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  291 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  Stale  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union",  approved  March  18. 
1959  (73  Stat.  4).  the  United  States  hereby 
consents  to  the  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  such  State  on 


June  18.  1982.  to  section  209  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act,  1920. • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  249.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Employee  Educational  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act." 

S.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
454.  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated 
study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acidic  deposition  during  a  5-year 
period,  and  to  provide  for  grants  for 
mitigation  at  sites  where  there  are 
harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  result- 
ing from  high  acidity. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 
finding  of  medical  improvement  when 
disability  benefits  are  terminated,  to 
provide  for  a  review  and  right  to  per- 
sonal appearance  prior  to  termination 
of  disability  benefits,  to  provide  for 
uniform  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment 
of  disability  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  the  traveling 
public  in  the  marketing  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1256,  a  bill  to  authorize 
special  assistance  for  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. 

S.   1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1578,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments. 

S.   1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1651.  a  bill 


to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  presumption  of  service 
connection  to  be  established  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs  for 
certain  diseases  of  certain  veterans  ex- 
posed to  dioxin  or  radiation  during 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  develop,  through 
process  of  public  participation  and 
subject  to  judicial  review,  regulations 
specifying  standards  for  the  presump- 
tions applicable  to  the  resolution  of 
claims  for  disability  compensation 
based  on  such  exposures:  to  require 
that  such  regulations  address  certain 
specified  diseases;  and  to  require  that 
all  claimants  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion benefits  be  given  the  benefit  of 
every  reasonable  doubt  in  claims  adju- 
dications, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1816.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tex- 
tile Fiber  Products  Identification  Act, 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  im- 
prove the  labeling  of  textile  fiber  and 
wool  products. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2014.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  assistance  in  locating  missing 
children. 

S.  203  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2031,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  residence  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Israel. 

S.  2131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2131.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion for  certain  aliens  who  are  nation- 
als of  El  Salvador,  and  to  provide  for 
Presidential  and  congressional  review 
of  conditions  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
countries. 

S.  2136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2136.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
exchange  of  certain  lands  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  purposes  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area. 

S.  235: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2358.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S. 
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Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  from 
making  new  awards  of  financial  assist- 
ance before  the  comprehensive  strate- 
gy (as  set  forth  in  the  Energy  Security 
Act)  is  approved. 

S.   2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2374.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  5  years  for  the  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram, for  the  community  services 
block  grant,  and  for  the  Head  Start 
program,  ana  lor  other  purposes. 

S.  2375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2375.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  secondary  market  for 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

S.  2397 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2397.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  part-time  school 
year  and  full-time  summer  employ- 
ment to  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  who  are  pursuing  further  edu- 
cation or  training  leading  to  meaning- 
ful unsubsidized  employment. 

S.  2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2423.  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensating  and  otherwise 
assisting  victims  of  crime,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  assisting  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crime. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini).  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  were  added  as  conspon- 
sors  of  S.  2436,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  funds  for  activities  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2488.  a  bill  to  ter- 
minate the  effect  of  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  require 
bilingual  ballots  and  election  materi- 
als. 

S.  2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 


sor  of  S.  2505,  a  bill  to  provide  a  right 
of  first  refusal  for  metropolitan  areas 
before  a  professional  sports  team  is  re- 
located, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2569.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  SSI  program 
with  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
such  program  will  more  realistically 
and  more  equitably  reflect  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  applicants  and 
recipients  thereunder. 

S.  2573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2573.  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
to  seek  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on 
weapons  in  space  and  on  weapons  de- 
signed to  attack  objects  in  space. 

senate  joint  resolution  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
230.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  7.  1984.  through  Oc- 
tober 13.  1984.  as  "National  Birds  of 
Prey  Conservation  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  24  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  245,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
April    15    through    April    21,    1984,    as 

National  Recreational  Sports  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  270.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
July  1  through  July  8.  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Duck  Stamp  Week"  and  1984  as 
the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Duck  Stamp." 

senate  joint  resolution  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  and  the  Senator 
from     Indiana     (Mr.     Quayle)     were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  274.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  6.  1984.  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  279 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 279.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  11.  1984, 
through  November  17.  1984.  as 
"Women  in  Agriculture  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERCER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  January  27. 
1985.  as  "National  Jerome  Kern  Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution   100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 100.  a  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  drilling  ship  Glomar 
Java  Sea. 

senate  concurrent  resolution   10  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 101,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  Ukrainian  famine 
of  1933. 

senate  concurrent  resolution   109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government 
take  immediate  steps  to  support  a  na- 
tional STORM  program. 

senate  concurrent  resolution   1  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 


olution 110.  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

senate  resolution  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  360.  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  to  provide  that  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  or  rel- 
evant to  the  .subject  matter  of  a  bill  or 
resolution  shall  be  in  order  unless 
such  amendment  has  been  submitted 
at  the  desk  at  least  48  hours  prior  to 
consideration. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  364.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  certain  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  relating  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
system  be  rejected  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  372.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  exposure  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation and  to  herbicides  containing 
dioxin. 

SENATE  resolution  385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  385.  a  resolution 
urging  continuation  of  tax  deductibil- 
ity of  residential  mortgage  interest 
payments. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 112— RELATING  TO  DE- 
FENSE SPENDING  COMMIT- 
MENTS BY  NATO  MEMBER  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  112 

Whereas  the  countries  of  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada.  Denmark. 
Prance.  West  Germany,  Greece.  Iceland. 
Italy.  Luxembourg.  the  Netherland.s, 
Norway.  Portugal.  Spain,  and  Turkey 
'North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations),  and  the  country  of  Japan 
are  recognized  as  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  have  entered  into  formal  treaties  and 
security  agreements  with  the  United  States 
for  the  common  defense; 

Whereas  the  importance  of  increased  mili- 
tary strength  and  unity  are  vital  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation member  nations  and  Japan  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 


and  stability  in  spite  of  economic  difficul- 
ties; 

Whereas  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Central  America  and  the  continuing 
threat  of  intervention  in  Poland  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  military  pre- 
paredness on  the  part  of  all  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  member  nations  and 
Japan; 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization member  nations  voluntarily  re- 
newed their  mutual  commitment  to  in- 
creased strength  and  unity  at  the  London 
summit  in  1977  and  specifically  pledged 
themselves  to  undertake  a  3  per  centum 
annual  real  increa,se  in  defense  outlays  over 
the  subsequent  five  years; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  provided 
Japan  with  a  defen.se  umbrella  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  thereby  relieving  Japan 
of  much  of  its  national  defense  burden,  and 
has  contributed  enormously  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  Japan  since  World  War  11; 

Whereas  Japan  has  emerged  as  the 
world's  third  greatest  economic  power  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1982  of  $1,060,000,000,000; 

Whereas  the  United  States  spend  nearly 
eight  times  more  per  person  on  defense 
than  Japan  did  in  1982; 

Whereas  Japan  in  1981  entered  into  a 
commitment  to  defend  the  air  and  sea  lanes 
of  communication  out  to  one  thousand 
miles  from  its  home  islands  as  part  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  between  our  two 
countries; 

Whereas  in  1983  Japanese  defense  spend- 
ing decreased  by  7.0  per  centum  from  1980; 

Whereas  Belgium.  Denmark.  West  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Portu- 
gal. Turkey,  and  Greece  did  not  achieve  a  3 
per  centum  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  1982; 

Whereas  these  countries  would  have  con- 
tributed $1,612,800,000  more  to  the  common 
defense  if  they  had  achieved  a  3  per  centum 
real  increase  in  defense  spending  in  1982; 

Whereas  budget  austerity  in  the  United 
Slates  is  causing  substantial  financial  hard- 
ship for  many  Americans;  and 

Whereas  alliance  initiatives  are  frequently 
driven  by  the  largest  and  the  most  capable 
military  partner;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii'es  concurring/.  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Prreident 
should  call  on  the  pertinent  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zations to  meet  or  exceed  their  pledges  for 
at  least  a  3  per  centum  real  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  in  1983  and  in  1984  and  call 
upon  Japan  to  further  increase  defense 
spending  in  1983  and  in  1984  in  furtherance 
of  increased  unity,  equitable  sharing  of  our 
common  defense  burden,  and  international 
stability. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  3048 

Mr.  BRADLEY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3027  proposed 
by  Mr.  Baker  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2163)  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 


Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following; 

PART  B  PREMIUM 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  901  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  such  section  901  shall  not  become 
effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security.  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
.section  901  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Section  1839(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  monthly  premium  for 
each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part  for 
each  month  after  December  1983  and  prior 
to  January  1987  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  monthly  actuarial  rale  for 
enrollces  age  65  and  over,  as  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  applicable  to 
such  month. 

■(2)  Any  increases  in  premium  amounts 
taking  effect  prior  to  January  1987  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  determining  in- 
creases thereafter  under  subsection  (a)(3).". 

(c)  Section  1839  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

•"(f)(1)  If  no  cost-of-living  increase  be- 
comes effective  under  .section  215(i)  in  De- 
cember of  any  year,  the  monthly  premium 
of  each  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
for  the  succeeding  year  shall  (except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
same  as  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
subsection  (b))  of  the  individual  for  such 
December. 

■■(2)  If  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
monthly  premiums  for  a  year,  if  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
section  202  or  223  for  November  and  for  De- 
cember in  that  preceding  year,  and  if  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  December  and 
for  the  following  January  is  deducted  from 
those  benefits  under  section  1840(a)(1).  the 
monthly  premium  for  that  individual  for 
that  January  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
11  months  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  shall  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  the 
greater  of — 

■■(A)  the  monthly  premium  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(2)  or  (e)  for  that 
January  reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any) 
neces.sary  to  make  the  monthly  benefits 
under  section  202  or  223  for  that  January 
after  the  deduction  of  the  monthly  premi- 
um (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for  that 
January  at  least  equal  to  the  monthly  bene- 
fits under  section  202  or  223  for  the  preced- 
ing November  after  the  deduction  of  the 
premium  (disregarding  subsection  (b))  for 
that  individual  for  that  November,  or 

■•(B)  the  monthly  premium  (disregarding 
subsection  (b))  for  that  individual  for  that 
December. 

For  purposes  of  this  sub.section.  retroactive 
adjustments  or  payments  and  deductions  on 
account  of  work  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  monthly  benefits 
to  which  an  individual  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223."". 

PHYSICIAN  FEES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  1842(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  amended  by  .section  904  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereol  the  following: 

••(13)(A)  During  the  24-month  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1984,  the  Secretary  shall 
monitor  physicians  in  order  to  determine— 
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■■(i)  the  proportion  of  physicians,  by  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  area  of  practice, 
whose  claims  under  this  part  are  not  pursu- 
ant to  an  assignment  under  paragraph 
(3)(ii).  grouped  as  follows;  fewer  than  25 
percent.  25  percent  to  49  percent.  50  percent 
to  74  percent.  75  percent  to  89  percent.  90 
percent  to  99  percent,  and  100  percent,  of 
the  claims  submitted  by  such  physicians,  or 
for  such  classifications  of  physicians  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  to  be  more  informative: 

■(ii)  the  average  difference  between  the 
actual  charges  and  the  reasonable  charges 
recognized  for  purposes  of  this  part,  for 
each  classification  of  physicians  referred  to 
in  clause  (i):  and 

•■<iii)  any  changes  in  the  per  capita  volume 
and  mix  of  services  provided  to  beneficiaries 
under  this  part  by  each  classification  of 
physician  referred  to  in  clause  (i). 

(B)  Information  on  changes  in  the  ele- 
ments monitored  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
<A)  shall  be  provided  to  Congress  every 
sixth  month  beginning  with  January  1985 
and  ending  with  January  1987.". 

(bXli  The  report  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
Congress  on  January  1.  1987.  .shall  include 
recommendations  in  sufficient  detail  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  legislative  action 
which  Congress  can  take  to  assure  that  any 
burden  of  effectively  constraining  the 
growth  of  costs  in  the  medicare  part  B  pro- 
gram, which  Congress  intends  to  be  borne 
by  providers  and  physicians,  is  not  trans- 
ferred (in  whole  or  in  part)  so  as  to  become 
an  additional  burden  on  part  B  beneficiaries 
in  the  form  of  increased  out-of-pocket  costs, 
reduced  services,  or  reduced  access  to 
needed  physician  care. 

(2;  Such  report  shall  also  include  analyses 
of  other  methods  of  payment  which  might 
be  utilized  under  part  B  to  constrain  the 
costs  of  the  part  B  program,  including  pro- 
spective payment  systems  such  as  fee  sched- 
ules (both  global  and  per  service),  capitation 
payments,  case  management,  and  the  use  of 
preferred  provider  organizations. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987 
for  payments  to  carriers  under  agreements 
entered  into  under  section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  there  are  transferred 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Fund  such  additional  amounts 
for  payments  to  such  carriers  under  such 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
monitoring  of  physicians  under  section 
1842(b)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PART  B  DEDUCTIBLE 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  916  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  such  section  916  shall  not  become 
effective,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  remain  as  though  such 
section  916  had  not  been  enacted. 

In  section  .  relating  to  limitation  of  the 
aggregate  total  budget  authority  for  nation- 
al defense  and  non-defense  discretionary  ac- 
tivities for  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987.  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  measure 
making  appropriations  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  if  the  enactment 
of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  recommended 
by  the  respective  committee  on  appropria- 
tions, would  cause  the  aggregate  total 
budget  authority  for  function  050.  National 
Defense,  to  exceed  $293,600,000,000  in  fiscal 


year  1985.  $327,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  or  $365,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  consider  any  measure  making 
appropriations  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  the  enactment  of  such 
bill  or  resolution,  as  recommended  by  the 
respective  committee  on  appropriations, 
would  cause  the  aggregate  total  budget  au- 
thority for  nondefense  discretionary  activi- 
ties to  exceed  $141,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  $148,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  or 
$155,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3049 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Danforth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  3027  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  19.  line  1.  strike  all 
through  the  end  of  the  amendment  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

'Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider any  measure  making  appropriations  in 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as 
recommended  by  the  respective  committee 
on  appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggre- 
gate total  budget  authority  for  function  050. 
National  Defenr-e.  to  exceed 

$297,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$328,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$366,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  making  appropriations  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  if  the 
enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolution,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  respective  committee  on 
appropriations,  would  cause  the  aggregate 
total  budget  authority  for  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary activities  to  exceed 
$140,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$144,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  or 
$151,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
budget  authority  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  applicable  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  waived  or  suspended 
in  the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  or 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  un- 
precedented magnitude  and  persistence  of 
current  and  projected  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  moderate  increases  in  defense 
spending  while  continuing  the  effective  con- 
straints on  non-defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams, assure  the  success  of  such  a  initia- 
tive, the  foregoing  procedural  restraints,  in 
addition  to  the  total  aggregate  spending 
limitations  pursuant  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  are  neces- 
sary on  budget  authority  both  for  defen.se 
and  for  non-defen.se  discretionary  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  .  (a)  Paragr^r.^  i'>^  of  section  (l)(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•(3)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2).  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is— 

(A)  for  calendar  years  1985  through  1987 
the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 


(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  reduced  by  three  percentage  points, 
exceeds 

••(it)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 
and 

•(B)  for  calendar  years  after  1987,  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

■•(i)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

•■(ii)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Any  increase  in  benefits 
which  would  occur  by  law  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  law  described  in  subsection  (b) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1. 
1984.  and  ending  on  September  30.  1987.  on 
the  basis  of  any  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  shall  be  limited  as  though  the 
relevant  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  equal  to  the  actual  increase  in 
such  index  minus  three  percentage  points. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  increases  in  benefit 
amounts,  and  shall  not  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  threshold  CPI  increase 
has  been  met  or  in  determining  increases  in 
amounts  under  other  provisions  of  law 
which  operate  by  reference  to  increases  in 
such  benefit  amounts. 

(3)  Any  increase  in  benefit  amounts  which 
would  have  occurred  but  for  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  benefit 
increases  occurring  after  September  30, 
1987. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  are  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for— 

( 1 )  old  age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  under  section  215(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (but  the  limitation 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act): 

(2)  armed  services  retirement  and  retainer 
pay  under  section  1401a  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  retired  pay  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  or  the  Public  Health 
Service; 

(3)  civil  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  8340  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code, 
foreign  service  retirement  benefits  under 
section  826  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980,  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  re- 
tirement benefits  under  part  J  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  certain  employees: 

14)  Federal  workers'  compensation  under 
section  8146a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(5)  Comptroller  General  Annuities  under 
section  777  of  title  31.  United  States  Code: 
and 

(6)  Cash  Relief  Payments  under  section 
1245(c)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979. 

(c)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  918  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

■(  1 )  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1987.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
into  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
amount  of  benefit  payments  made  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Trust  Fund 


and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  were  reduced  by  reason  of  the  limita- 
tion on  cost-of-living  increases  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  the  section  which  enacted 
this  subsection.". 

Sec  .  In  the  case  of  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment which  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982.  the  percentage  by 
which  the  annuity  or  retired  or  retainer  pay 
is  increased  with  respect  to  any  increase  oc- 
curring by  law  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1.  1985.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1988.  shall  be  the  percentage  in- 
crease as  determined  after  the  application 
of  such  section  SOJ.  minus  three  percentage 
points. 


KENNEDY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3050 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Cranston) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  3027  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker 
(and  others)  to  the  bill  H.R.  2163, 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  increase  in  part  B  premium  (Sec. 
901);  On  page  1199.  beginning  with  line  4. 
strike  all  through  line  17  on  page  1201. 

Strike  indexing  of  part  B  deductible  (Sec. 
916);  On  page  1226.  beginning  with  line  21, 
strike  all  through  line  4  on  page  1228. 

In  the  sectypn  of  the  Baker  amendment 
dealing  with  Budget  Authority  for  Defense, 
delete  'to  exceed  $299,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  $333,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  or  $372,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987."  and  substitute  'to  exceed 
$298,965,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$333,226,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
$370,507,000,000  in  fiscal  vear  1987,". 


SMOKEY  BEAR  WEEK 


HEPLIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3051 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Heflin)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  273)  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  13,  1984,  through  May  19, 
1984,  as  "Smokey  Bear  Week  ■;  as  fol- 
low's: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  line  3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'That  the  week  of  August  5, 
1984,  through  Augu.st  11.  1984,  is". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  agricultural  credit  and 
rural  electrification 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, May  15,  1984,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
328-A  Senate  Russell  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 

committee  on  government  affairs 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate   Committee  on   Governmental 


Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1935, 
the  Cigarette  Study  Safety  Act  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SD- 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Margaret  Hecht  at  224- 
4751. 

subcommittee  on  public  lands  and  reserved 

WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on  Thurs- 
day, May  17,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  the  following 
bills:  S.  1218  and  H.R.  2645,  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  15,  1978,  regarding 
the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia; S.  1331,  to  establish  the  Mono 
Lake  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  H.R.  1341,  to  establish  the  Mono 
Lake  National  Forest  Scenic  Area  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  DC  20510.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  people  expect- 
ed to  testify,  witnesses  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  panels  and  oral  testimony 
will  be  limited  to  5  minutes.  Witnesses 
are  requested  to  supply  the  subcom- 
mittee with  25  copies  of  their  written 
testimony  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing,  as  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  committee,  and  50  copies  the  day 
of  the  hearing. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

subcommittee  on  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  at  1  p.m..  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  to  consider  the  revised  Consti- 
tution of  American  Samoa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIALIST  INTERNATIONAL  RES- 
OLUTION ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  former  president 
of  Venezuela  (1974-79)  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al, last  week  brought  to  my  attention  a 
resolution  on  Latin  America  adopted 
by  the  Socialist  International  at  its 
meeting  in  Copenhagen,  April  26.  This 
resolution  endorses  the  Contadora 
group  initiative  as  a  real  and  effective 
path  toward  a  political  solution  in 
Central  America  and  urges  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  to  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  resolution  reaffirms  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  international  relations  and  de- 
plores the  Reagan  administrations  de- 
cision to  withdraw  the  United  States 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
Central  America.  The  resolution  also 
appeals  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment to  hold  the  November  elections 
under  conditions  of  genuine  pluralism 
and  the  guaranteeing  of  all  freedoms, 
including  freedom  of  expression.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  on  Latin  America 
I 

The  Socialist  International  expresses  its 
profound  concern  at  the  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  the  region  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  terms  of  the  escalation  of  armed  con- 
flict as  well  as  the  violation  of  the  principles 
of  international  law. 

It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  up  to  every 
nation— large  or  small— to  respect  the  inter- 
national system  of  rules.  The  basis  for  or- 
derly relations  in  the  world  is  that  every 
sovereign  nation  has  the  right  to  demand 
respect  for  its  territorial  integrity  and  that 
every  nation  abstains  from  interfering  in 
another  nation's  internal  affairs. 

There  are  no  special  rules  for  great 
powers.  li'.Etead  it  could  be  said  that  these 
nations  have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
respect  and  to  uphold  the  system  of  interna- 
tional norms.  To  break  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  can  never  be  excused,  not  even 
with  reference  to  special  great  power  inter- 
ests or  to  a  certain  geographic  situation. 

The  rules  of  international  law  cover  all 
states.  Responsible  politicians  in  countries 
concerned  must  realize  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  expect  actions  that  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  rules  of  international  law.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  respect  for  the  na- 
tion's policies  can  be  preserved. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  decided  to 
withdraw,  for  a  certain  time,  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  in  The 
Hague  in  questions  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica gives  cause  for  great  concern.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  country  has  decided  to  enact 
a  policy  towards  Latin  American  nations 
that  can  result  in  actions  that  violate  inter- 
national law. 

The  position  of  the  International  Court 
should  be  strengthened.  All  countries,  not 
least  the  great  nowers.  have  a  long-term  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  this  legal  mechanism 
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for  the  solution  of  conflicts.  The  action  by 
the  United  States  in  this  specific  case  can 
contribute  to  a  continued  weakening  of  the 
prestige  and  the  position  of  the  Internation- 
al Court.  That  is  something  thai  all  nations 
must  deeply  deplore. 

The  rules  of  international  law  about  re- 
spect for  territorial  integrity  and  non-inter- 
vention in  internal  affairs  apply  of  course  to 
all  Latin  American  countries.  To  start  a 
naval  blockade  against  these  countries,  for 
example  in  the  form  of  mining,  is  wholly 
against  the  basic  rules  of  international  law, 
and  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  is  against  the 
spirit  of  agreement  of  Conladora.  To  mine 
another  nations  territorial  water  in  peace- 
time is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  thereby  a 
grave  crime  against  the  rules  of  internation- 
al law  and  against  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

II 
The  persistence  of  injustice  and  the  lack 
of  real  and  effective  democracy  in  Central 
America  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  ex- 
istence and  the  intensification  of  the  crisis 
which  now  racks  this  region  of  the  world. 

The  Socialist  International  expre.sses  its 
conviction  that  it  will  only  be  through  truly 
free  elections  and  effective  social,  economic 
and  political  democracy  that  progress  can 
"oe  made  towards  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flicts in  the  region. 

The  Socialist  International  welcomes  the 
calling  of  elections  for  4th  of  November 
next  in  Nicaragua  as  an  important  step  in 
the  process  of  the  institutionalization  of  de- 
mocracy of  that  count. 

The  Socialist  International  appeals  for 
these  elections  to  be  held  in  conditions  of 
genuine  pluralism  and  the  guaranteeing  of 
all  freedoms,  including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  elections  in  El  Salvador,  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  MNR  or  the  FDR/FMLN.  and 
without  fundamental  political  liberties,  and 
in  the  context  of  a  widespread  repression, 
unfortunately  do  not  constitute  a  solution 
to  the  conflict. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  the 
path  of  negotiations  to  arrive  at  a  political 
solution  must  be  followed. 

The  Socialist  International  rejects  inter- 
vention in  El  Salvador  and  expresses  its  will- 
ingness to  collaborate  so  that  the  conflict- 
ing sides  reach  a  comprehensive  political  so- 
lution by  means  of  negotiations,  which 
takes  account  of  the  real  causes  of  the  con- 
flict—injustice and  repression. 

Regarding  the  calling  of  elections  for  a 
constitutional  assembly  in  Guatemala,  the 
Socialist  International  repeats  thai  these 
could  only  initiate  an  effective  democratisa- 
tion  of  this  country  if  they  are  held  with 
the  free  participation  of  all  the  political 
forces  and  with  an  end  of  repression.  The 
Socialist  International  reiterates  its  support 
for  the  Democratic  Socialist  Party  of  Guate- 
mala. 

The  Socialist  International  follows  with 
interest  the  advances  in  the  process  of  rein- 
forcing the  institutions  in  Panama  and  is 
confident  that  this  country,  after  the  next 
elections  to  be  held  on  May  6,  will  continue 
to  actively  contribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Contadura  Group  and  to  consolidate  the 
process  or  reaffirming  Its  national  sover- 
eignty, through  the  fulfillment  of  the  Torri- 
jos-Carter  treaties. 

The  Socialist  International  hopes  that 
recent  events  in  Honduras  may  lead  to  a  re- 
assessment of  Honduran  policy  towards  the 
region,    resulting    in    Honduras    adopting    a 


policy  of  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  con- 
flicts in  the  area. 

The  Socialist  International  supports  the 
stance  of  the  MLDR  and  of  numerous  other 
personalities  of  different  political  tenden- 
cies in  that  country,  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Hondu- 
ran territory,  and  who  demand  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Honduras  be  fully  respected. 

The  Socialist  International  reaffirms  its 
position  in  favour  of  negotiations  and  politi- 
cal solutions  to  the  conflicts  in  Central 
America.  The  Contadora  initiative,  which 
must  continue  to  recieve  the  fullest  support 
and  collaboration  internationally,  consti- 
tutes a  real  and  effective  path  toward  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  conflicts  in  this  area 
of  the  Latin  American  continent. 
Ill 

The  Socialist  International  expresses  its 
satifaction  at  the  recent  triumph  of  its 
member  party  in  Venezuela.  Democratic 
Action.  AD.  and  the  election  of  comrade 
Jamie  Lusinchi  as  president  of  that  country 
with  a  decisive  majority. 

The  Socialist  International  expresses  its 
support  for  the  advances  in  and  consolida- 
tion of  democracy  in  Argentina  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Pre.sident  Raul  Alfonsin  to  over- 
come the  accumulated  problems  of  that 
country,  following  the  years  of  dictatorship. 

The  Socialist  International  calls  on  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  to  give  a  posi- 
tive response  to  the  request— reiterated  re- 
cently by  President  Alfonsin— for  negotia- 
tions with  Argentina,  within  the  context  of 
the  United  Nations,  on  the  Falklands/Mal- 
vinas  conflict. 

The  Socialist  International  declares  its 
full  support  for  the  overwhelming  demand 
by  the  people  of  Brazil  for  direct  and  imme- 
diate presidential  elections. 

The  Socialist  International  looks  forward 
to  the  success  of  the  presidential  candidate. 
Rodrigo  Borja.  the  representative  of  its 
member  party  in  Ecuador,  the  PID.  in  the 
elections  to  be  held  un  May  6,  1984. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional expresses  its  support  for  its  member 
party  in  Peru,  the  Partido  Aprista  Peruano 
APRA.  which  has  nominated  Alan  Garcia  as 
candidate  for  the  presidential  elections  in 
that  country. 

The  Socialist  International  reiterates  once 
again  its  support  for  the  Chilean  people  and 
the  demands  of  all  democratic  forces  in  that 
country,  which  has  been  expres.sed  vigorous- 
ly in  recent  months,  in  favour  of  a  quick 
return  to  democracy.  It  also  expresses  its 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Uruguay,  who 
are  making  decisive  progress  in  their  strug- 
gle to  reestablish  democracy  in  that  coun- 
try, and  with  the  demand  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  political  parties  and  freedom  for  in- 
dividuals of  the  opposition  to  stand  for  elec- 
tions—unconditional, democratic  elections— 
and  full  respect  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  Socialist  International  declares  its 
solidarity  with  the  Revolutionary  Febrerista 
Party  in  its  struggle  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Paraguay. 

In  Haiti  the  oldest  and  most  cruel  dicta- 
torship in  the  Caribbean  has  submitted  the 
Haitian  people  for  so  many  years  to  poverty 
and  social  inequality. 

The  SI  denounce  this  dictatorship  and  its 
constant  violation  of  human  rights.  We  call 
on  the  democratic  forces  all  over  the  world 
to  join  us  in  the  support  of  the  Haitian 
people  to  bring  the  Duvalier  dictatorship  to 
an  end  and  to  establish  democracy  in  Haiti. 

IV 

In  light  of  the  worsening  economic  prob- 
lemo  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  in 


particular  the  problem  of  external  debt,  the 
Socialist  International  affirms  the  need  of 
joint  efforts  to  overcome  the  serious  situa- 
tion affecting  this  region,  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  developing  world,  and  which  af- 
fects in  particular  the  working  class  and  the 
poorest  groups.  In  this  context,  the  Socialist 
International  rejects  the  policies  imposed 
by  the  IMF.  which  have  worsened  social 
tensions  in  the.se  countries,  and  which  do 
not  represent  a  viable  economic  alterna- 
tive.* 


AGRICULTURAL  OPTIONS 

UNDER  THE  REAGAN  LEADER- 
SHIP 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  appointees  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  develop  agricultural 
options,  a  new  marketing  tool  for 
farmers. 

The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  is  the  regulatory  agency 
for  the  futures  industry,  which  is 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  As  vacancies 
have  occurred  at  the  CFTC,  President 
Reagan  has  appointed  outstanding  in- 
dividuals as  Commissioners.  They 
worked  hard  to  increase  the  involve- 
ment of  the  public  and  the  industry, 
and  have  actively  pursued  such  inno- 
vations as  agricultural  options  trading, 

SUSAN  PHILLIPS 

Dr.  Susan  Phillips,  a  former  univer- 
sity administrator  and  professor  of  fi- 
nance in  Iowa.  ha.i  been  appointed  by 
the  President  as  Chairman  of  the 
CFTC.  This  highly  qualified  woman 
had  already  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  as  Commissioner  prior  to 
her  being  named  Chairman  in  1983, 
and  she  is  performing  her  duties  with 
distinction. 

I  might  add  that  Dr.  Phillips"  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  this  important 
Federal  regulatory  agency  is  another 
in  a  .series  of  appointments  of  women 
to  positions  of  major  responsibility  in 
the  Reagan  administration.  She  joins 
the  ranks  of  a  large  number  of  women 
who  serve  the  administration  with 
great  distinction,  becau.se  of  their  out- 
standing qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Those  who  most  readily  come 
to  mind  are  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  Transportation 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole, 
who  is  a  native  of  my  own  State, 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Margaret  Heckler,  White  House  assist- 
ant Faith  Whittle-sey,  United  Nation's 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  and  of 
course,  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Mary  Jarratt. 

KALO  HINEMAN 

The  Nation's  futures  markets  began 
many  years  ago  as  a  way  to  bring  to- 
gether buyers  and  sellers  of  agricultur- 
al products,  but  many  of  us  have  been 


concerned  that  agriculture  itself  had 
not  been  adequately  represented  on 
the  Commission.  I  and  other  Senators 
have  written  to  both  President  Carter 
and  then  President  Reagan  urging 
that  a  farmer  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission. 

President  Reagan  has  done  so  in  ex- 
emplary fashion  by  selecting  Kalo 
Hineman  for  the  job.  Kalo  is  a  farmer 
and  rancher  from  Dighton,  Kans,,  who 
has  been  an  agricultural  and  commu- 
nity leader  as  well  as  a  State  legislator. 
He  was  first  called  to  our  attention  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  we  have  found 
that  Kalo  carries  out  his  duties  very 
capably  and  responsibly. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPTIONS 

One  of  the  innovative  ideas  being 
pursued  by  Dr.  Phillips.  Kalo  Hine- 
man, and  their  colleagues  is  the  trad- 
ing of  agricultural  options.  An  option 
is  a  contract  that  gives  the  purchaser 
the  right,  but  not  the  obligation,  to 
buy  or  sell  a  commodity  (or  a  futures 
contract  based  on  that  commodity)  at 
a  set  price  on  or  before  a  set  date  in 
the  future.  The  buyer  pays  a  one-time 
premium  to  purchase  the  option  con- 
tract. 

Agricultural  options  could  allow 
farmers  and  processors  to  protect 
themselves  from  unfavorable  price 
movements  without  forgoing  the  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  favor- 
able price  movements.  For  example,  a 
farmer  might  acquire  an  option  to  sell 
corn  at  a  certain  price  next  harvest. 
When  harvest  arrives,  if  market  prices 
are  below  the  option  price,  he  can  ex- 
ercise his  option  and  sell  the  corn  as 
provided  in  this  contract.  However,  if 
market  prices  are  higher,  he  can  disre- 
gard the  option  and  sell  the  corn  on 
the  cash  market.  In  effect,  he  can  take 
advantage  of  whichever  price  is 
higher. 

In  this  way  options  provide  greater 
flexibility  than  either  cash  forward 
contracts  or  futures  contracts.  The 
buyer  of  the  option  must  pay  the  pre- 
mium whether  he  exercises  the  option 
or  not,  but  he— and  his  lender— are  not 
subject  to  additional  margin  calls  as 
they  might  be  in  the  futures  market. 
Thus  options  could  minimize  risk, 
while  still  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
reward. 

Agricultural  options  came  to  my  at- 
tention 2  years  ago  as  a  po.ssible  new, 
private  sector  marketing  tool  for  farm- 
ers. During  consideration  of  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Act  of  1982,  I  offered 
the  amendment  which  cleared  away 
the  statutory  roadblocks  to  agricultur- 
al options  trading.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan. 

This  new  law  will  allow  trading  in 
agricultural  options  to  occur,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  The  CFTC 


has  announced  a  pilot  program  under 
which  limited  trading  in  agricultural 
options  could  occur  during  1984. 

Two  excellent  articles  on  these 
topics  have  recently  appeared  in 
FarmFutures  magazine.  One  article 
explains  agricultural  options  trading 
and  the  other  describes  Kalo  Hine- 
man's  unique  role  as  a  CFTC  Commis- 
sioner with  a  farm  background. 

A  third  article  appeared  in  the  April 
edition  of  USDA's  Farmline  magazine, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  interested  in  trading  in  options 
and  in  their  possible  impact  on  farm 
policy,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  three 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 

Kalo  Hineman— the  Farmer  in  the  CFTC 
(By  David  Pelzer) 

Two  years  ago  Kalo  Hineman.  a  wheal 
and  cattle  producer  from  Dighton.  Kansas, 
went  lo  Washington  to  be  a  bureaucrat.  His 
job:  to  watch  over  commodity  futures  mar- 
kets as  the  first  agricultural  producer  to 
serve  on  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  since  its  creation  in  1974. 

Within  months.  Hineman  found  him.self 
chairing  a  committee  that  would  set  up  a 
pilot  program  to  re-instate  agricultural  op- 
tions in  the  marketplace.  He  also  has  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  continuing  dis- 
pute between  the  futures  trading  communi- 
ty and  some  outspoken  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  suspect  those  markets  may  be  doing 
them  in. 

Kalo  (everyone  calls  him  by  his  first 
name)  began  raising  start-up  cattle  on  west- 
ern Kansas  wheat  pasture  and  native  grass 
in  1947.  In  time  he  became  part  owner  of  a 
southwestern  Kansas  feedlol.  In  the  1970s, 
he  served  in  the  Kansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  an  old  friend.  Senator  Bob 
Dole  approached  him  with  the  idea  of 
having  a  Kansas  producer  sit  on  the  CFTC. 
When  an  opening  became  available.  Dole 
submitted  Kalo's  name  lo  President 
Reagan.  He  was  officially  sworn  in  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  1982  for  a  four  and  a  half  year  term. 
During  his  slay  in  Washington,  his  oldest 
.son  manages  the  farm  in  trust. 

NEW  ERA  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Kalo  said  he  look  the  commission  job  out 
of  concern  for  the  changing  nature  of 
modern  farming.  "My  generation  was  never 
as  market-oriented  as  we  should  have  been." 
he  said  "We  lived  in  an  era  of  flat  markets." 

Ironically,  in  the  years  when  Kalo  was  ac- 
tively running  his  operation,  he  made  little 
u.se  of  the  futures  markets. 

Eventually  he  "gave  Ihem  a  look— but  I 
didn't  use  them  right.  "  he  confessed.  "My 
attention  was  focused  oh  how  I  could  make 
those  steers  gain  weight  a  little  cheaper  and 
how  I  could  raise  a  few  more  bushels  per 
acre  of  wheat.  Back  then,  most  of  us  didn't 
have  a  market  plan." 

Times  have  changed,  and  Kalo  changed 
with  them.  While  he  does  not  consider  his 
role  lo  be  a  promoter  of  the  futures  mar- 
kets, he  maintains  that  for  producers  to  sur- 
vive the  up-and-down  markets  of  the  1980s, 
they  had  belter  understand  the  basics  of  fu- 
tures markets. 

"A  lot  of  the  things  we  cuss  em  for.  they 
were  never  intended  to  be.  "  he  said,  mindful 
of  the  days  back  home  when  farmers  com- 
monly praised  the  Lord  and  cur.sed  the  CBT 
in  the  same  breath.  "Futures  are  risk-shift- 


ing, price  discovery  markets.  They  were 
never  intended  to  be  price  forecasters,"  he 
maintained. 

"We're  selling  our  products  and  borrowing 
our  money  on  the  world  market  now.  not  on 
a  local  market  as  our  grandfathers  did, " 
Kalo  continued.  "I'm  not  telling  you  we 
have  to  like  it— I'm  telling  you  what  the 
facts  are.  In  this  day  instant  transmission  of 
information,  this  world  is  not  that  small 
anymore.  We  have  to  understand  export 
markets,  and  futures  markets,  so  that  we 
don't  advocate  something  counter  to  our 
own  well  being." 

To  drive  home  his  point.  Kalo  recalled  a 
visit  by  an  Australian  Wheat  Board  member 
who.  when  asked  how  a  government-run 
marketing  agency  sets  the  price  for  all  that 
nation's  wheat,  replied:  "We  price  our  wheat 
just  like  everyone  el.se  in  the  world— based 
on  the  U.S.  futures  price.  You  have  the 
world's  only  openly  competitive  markets." 

"Our  market  remains  free  in  that  anybody 
can  get  in  or  out."  Kalo  said.  "Ab.senl  the 
futures,  we  might  have  prices  set  in  a  phone 
booth- and  with  no  farmers  in  that  phone 
booth." 

PIT  PATROLMEN 

To  Kalo.  the  job  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  is  to  make  sure 
markets  slay  openly  competitive,  and  to  see 
that  they  stay  free  from  manipulation  and 
fraud.  Up  to  this  point,  he  is  "comfortable" 
with  CFTCs  enforcement  program. 

"Us  like  crime  in  the  streets. "  he  said.  "If 
I  were  a  cop.  I  wouldn't  tell  you  there  is  no 
crime  going  on.  .  .  .  But  I  think  we  have  a 
very  effective  market  surveillance  team.  So 
do  the  exchanges  for  the  most  part.  Our 
people  are  professionals.  They  can  spot  pat- 
terns, and  they  know  what  they  are  looking 
for." 

Because  of  the  human  element  in  the  pits, 
the  need  for  enforcement  is  ongoing.  Kalo 
emphasized.  But  with  the  development  of 
computer  technology,  "our  ability  lo  recon- 
struct trading  sequences  and  practices  is 
getting  better." 

Recently  the  CFTCs  ability  to  ensure  a 
free  and  open  market  has  been  called  into 
question.  Slate  delegations  of  the  National 
Catllemens  A.ssociaiion  have  renewed  their 
longtime  push  for  a  national  resolution  to 
ban  or  severely  restrict  cattle  futures  trad- 
ing. (See  "Voices  of  Dissent."  page  28.) 
Grain  producers  have  expressed  concern 
over  unusual  price  volatility  in  corn  and  soy- 
bean futures  last  fall,  resulting  in  a  congres- 
sional hearing.  (See  "Wild  Grain  Prices," 
page  M-19.) 

When  asked  lo  explain  the  reasons  behind 
the  recent  furor  over  futures  trading.  Kalo 
replied  that  in  limes  of  turmoil  people  "lash 
out  at  the  things  they  least  understand  and 
those  easiest  to  lash  out  at  "—in  this  case, 
the  futures  markets. 

"The  markets  are  suspect. "  Kalo  .said. 
"We're  suspect,  too.  because  were  the  gov- 
ernment. " 

CATTLE  PRODUCERS  HURTING 

He  cited  mounlain-slale  cow-calf  produc- 
ers specifically  as  "one  of  the  hardest  hit 
segments  of  agriculture  loday."  due  lo  the 
dramatic  change  in  cash  cattle  markets  and 
a  greater  amount  of  interdependence  be- 
tween the  livestock  industry  and  world  feed- 
grain  prices. 

Cattle  industry  experts  confirm  that  while 
many  cattle  producers  follow  the  futures 
markets  at  least  in  passing,  very  few  actively 
use  it  to  hedge  or  speculate.  Many  produc- 
ers hear  futures  prices  quoted  the  most  at 
the  feedlol.  when  it  comes  time  to  settle  on 
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a  cash  price.  A  drop  in  the  futures  price  for 
live  cattle  may  force  a  feedlot  operator  who 
is  hedging  to  lower  his  cash  price  bid  for 
feeder  cattle.  Many  producers  in  this  situa- 
tion feel  they  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
feedlot's  loss.  While  cattle  producers  point 
to  other  price  pitfalls,  including  habitual 
over-production,  many  view  the  futures  as 
another  burden  heaped  on  their  pile  of  woe. 

"I  hear  producers  say  If  I  can't  use  it.  and 
if  it's  being  used  against  me.  I'd  rather  get 
rid  of  it.'  "  Kalo  explained.  'And  I  under- 
stand their  frustration." 

Some  state  delegations  within  the  Nation- 
al Cattlemen's  Association  have  pointed  to  a 
recent  congressional  study  as  evidence  that 
cattle  futures  markets  are  not  working  in 
accordance  with  supply  and  demand.  John 
Helmuth.  an  economist  with  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  concluded  that 
when  live  cattle  futures  prices  reach  a  level 
covering  cattle  feeder  costs  in  the  Corn  Belt 
plus  an  interior  basis  adjustment,  they  will 
always  drop.  This  is  due,  Helmuth  -said,  to  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  short  selling  by 
commercial  feedlots.  grain  companies,  meat 
companies  and  the  officers  of  these  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  large  farmers  and  specula- 
tors. 

In  comparison,  there  is  a  lack  of  hedgers 
to  take  the  long  (buy)  side  of  the  market, 
Helmuth  said. 

While  Kalo  and  CFTC  economists  reject 
Helmut h's  analysis,  he  does  agree  with  Hel- 
muth that  the  lack  of  hedging  activity  on 
one  side  of  the  market  can  cause  problems. 

"I  would  be  more  comfortable  if  there 
were  a  larger  usage  by  commercial  hedgers.  " 
Kalo  said.  "I  would  be  more  comfortable  if 
(more  producers  used)  the  feeder  cattle  con- 
tract, (for)  I  would  then  have  a  better  feel 
for  the  market.  I  don't  like  thin  markets 
(those  with  low  volume  and  open  interest, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  a  potential 
buyer  to  find  a  seller,  and  vice  versa).  I  like 
markets  that  are  highly  liquid,  with  easy 
entry  and  exit.  If  the  market  gets  thin,  one 
transaction  can  make  a  big  wave,  whereas  in 
a  big,  liquid  market,  it  could  hardly  make  a 
ripple." 

This  is  why  speculators  are  needed  in  the 
market.  Kalo  explained.  Without  them, 
there  may  not  be  anyone  to  take  an  oppo- 
site position  that  allows  hedgers  those  easy 
entrances  and  exits. 

A  recent  CFTC  study  on  large  hedgers  in- 
dicated that  more  commercial  hedgers  are 
working  the  buy  side  of  the  live  cattle 
market  than  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  in- 
creased activity  is  due  in  part  to  a  new  "cer- 
tificate of  delivery"  instituted  in  the  Decem- 
ber live  cattle  contract  that  helped  cattle 
from  being  physically  moved  unnecessarily. 

Kalo  would  also  like  to  see  a  price  index 
developed  that  hedgers  with  400-lb.  calves 
or  900-lb.  feeder  steers  could  use  to  compare 
to  their  cash  market  prices.  That  proposal, 
however,  is  still  in  its  development  stages. 

IF  FUTURES  WERE  BANNED 

Part  of  the  continuing  disagreement  be- 
tween the  anti-futures  crowd  and  moderates 
like  Kalo  stems  from  the  different  philoso- 
phies about  what  would  happen  if  cattle  (or 
any  other  commodity)  futures  were  to  be 
banned.  In  Helmuth's  view,  cash  price  drops 
would  not  come  as  fast  or  go  as  deep.  Fur- 
ther, the  trend  toward  more  forward  con- 
tracting done  electronically  in  a  central  auc- 
tion would  accelerate,  he  claimed. 

Kalo  disagrees.  "If  cattle  futures  were 
banned  today,  the  plight  of  the  cow-calf 
producer  wouldn't  change  one  bit,"  he  main- 
tained. "In  fact,  it  could  hurt  him  a  little. 
Do   away   with   futures   and  cattle   feeders 


would  incur  additional  risk,  and  are  likely  to 
bid  cheaper  for  those  feeder  cattle. " 

Futures  quotes  contain  a  lot  of  Important 
price  information.  To  ban  futures  would 
mean  cutting  off  an  important  source  of  in- 
formation available  to  farmers.  And  one 
thing  farmers  don't  need  is  less  information, 
he  added. 

"With  or  without  futures,  the  well  orga- 
nized agribusiness  companies  are  going  to 
have  their  information, "  Kalo  argued.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  Union  Equity,  the  chief 
teller  there,  makes  conference  calls  all  over 
the  world  before  walking  out  into  the 
market  in  the  morning.  He's  going  to  have 
his  information.  " 

■It  isn't  going  to  be  easy"  for  farmers  to 
do  the  same,  Kalo  admitted.  "Maybe  a  busy 
farmer  needs  to  rely  someplace  down  the 
road  on  some  kind  of  consulting  service  in- 
terested in  his  own  risk  management  pro- 
gram, rather  than  just  to  sell  him  a  futures 
contract.  " 

Kalo  emphasized  that  although  futures 
are  not  necessarily  for  everyone,  producers 
should  have  a  sound  understanding  of  how 
they  work.  He  encouraged  producers  to  play 
an  active  role  in  helping  to  improve  the 
system  so  that  it  works  for  them. 

After  his  tenure  ends  in  1986.  Kalo  said  he 
plans  to  return  to  Kansas,  assuring  the 
folks  back  home  that  he  doesn't  "intend  to 
keep  Potomac  fever.  "  Whether  he  will  help 
his  son  run  the  farm  or  become  an  active 
partner  in  a  livestock  company  has  yet  to  be 
decided.  Regardless,  Kalo  believes  his  expe- 
rience watching  over  the  futures  markets 
will  make  him  a  much  better  businessman 
in  his  own  right. 

On  his  return  home,  it  is  likely  that  Kalo 
will  be  remembered  as  the  farmer  who  went 
to  Washington  and  still  returned  a  farmer. 
As  one  producer  friend  back  home  who 
razzed  him  good-naturedly  about  taking  his 
office  job  said:  The  day  Kalo  becomes  a  bu- 
reaucrat, we'll  all  be  bureaucrats. " 

Policing  the  Pits 

Created  by  Congress  in  1974,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  is  an 
independent  federal  agency  charged  with 
regulating  11  futures  trading  exchanges  and 
more  than  90  actively  traded  contracts  rang- 
ing from  soybeans  to  stock  indices.  Its  1984 
budget  is  about  $26  million. 

The  CFTC  tries  to  preserve  a  competitive 
marketplace  by  monitoring  size  of  open  po- 
sitions, activities  of  large  traders,  key  price 
relationships,  availability  of  deliverable  sup- 
plies and  other  potential  problems.  A  23- 
member  team  of  economists  looks  out  for 
threats  of  market  manipulation,  reviewing 
"snapshots'"  of  trading  patterns  that  show 
price  relationships  and  open  interest.  Every 
Friday  the  full  commission  meets  to  review 
expiring  contracts  and  discuss  the  positions 
of  individual  traders  capable  of  moving  the 
market. 

When  problems  are  identified,  the  CFTC 
has  power  to  review  the  records  of  individ- 
ual traders,  to  issue  warning  letters,  or  di- 
rectly intervene  in  the  market,  such  as  by 
ordering  liquidation-only  trading.  CFTC 
may  also  ban  violators  from  using  the  fu- 
tures market,  temporarily  or  permanently. 

In  cases  of  reporting  violations  by  traders, 
the  CFTC  has  dished  out  "some  pretty 
strong  medicine,'"  according  to  Commission- 
er Kalo  Hineman.  Ray  E.  Friedman  &  Co. 
(REFCO).  for  example,  was  fined  a  total  of 
$525,000  last  year  for  a  series  of  violations 
in  1980  of  speculative  position  limits  in  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton.  Last  year  the  commission 
dished  out  penalties  of  $3.5  million  to  49  in- 


dividuals or  firms,  and  used  cease  and  desist 
orders  71  times. 

Despite  this,  CFTC  has  been  accused  of 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  explosive 
growth  of  futures  markets.  CFTC  has  tried 
to  rely  on  the  exchanges  to  regulate  them- 
selves better  through  a  newly  formed  asso- 
ciation. But  it  also  has  had  to  reprimand 
some  exchanges  for  failing  to  toughen  up 
their  rules  and  for  spending  money  more  on 
promotion  instead  of  more  advanced  trade 
monitoring  systems. 

Options  Trading:  The  New  Price 
Insurance 

(By  Scott  W.  Stewart) 

Futures  options,  to  be  re-introduced  this 
fall,  are  being  hailed  by  supporters  as  the 
ultimate  marketing  tool  for  farmers.  The 
fanfare  is  for  good  reason,  too.  No  other 
marketing  alternative  allows  a  producer  to 
lock  in  a  minimum  price  without  limiting 
the  maximum  possible  price.  As  good  as  the 
advantages  of  options  may  .seem,  however, 
there  are  some  catches  you  should  know 
about  before  you  charge  ahead. 

The  biggest  stumbling  blocks  will  be  the 
cost  of  buying  options— premiums— and  the 
hard  reality  that  options  will  not  offer  a 
profitable  price  when  one  would  otherwi.se 
not  be  available.  You  still  will  have  to  be  a 
smart  marketer  when  using  them.  Taking 
that  into  account,  options  still  may  be  the 
marketing  alternative  of  the  century. 

Options  will  be  considered  in  the  experi- 
mental -Stage  for  the  next  three  years.  As 
FarmFutures  reported  in  January  of  last 
year.  Congress  has  lifted  a  47-year  ban  on 
this  kind  of  trading.  The  pilot  project  now 
planned  calls  for  each  of  the  exchanges  to 
pick  two  commodities  on  which  to  trade  op- 
tions. The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  for  in- 
stance, picked  soybeans,  becau.se  soybean 
prices  are  the  most  volatile  and  futures 
trading  volume  is  high  enough  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  options  contract.  (The  other 
exchanges  have  not  made  their  plans 
public.)  If  the  trial  period  proves  successful, 
more  options  will  be  approved. 

HOW  options  work 

An  option  gives  you  the  right— but  not  the 
obligation— to  buy  or  .sell  a  commodity  at  a 
given  price  during  a  given  period  of  time. 
Both  the  price  and  the  time  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  futures  contracts  currently 
being  traded  in  your  commodity.  But  op- 
tions are  different  from  regular  futures  con- 
tracts in  several  ways. 

There  are  two  types  of  options,  "puts"'  are 
"calls"'.  Producers  of  crops  or  livestock 
would  purchase  a  "put.  "  This  is  an  option  to 
sell  a  given  commodity  at  a  fixed  price 
(called  the  striking  price)  sometime  in  the 
future. 

For  example,  if  the  July  1984  soybean  fu- 
tures were  currently  trading  at  $9.  you 
could  buy  a  put.  giving  you  the  option  to 
take  possession  of  a  short  .soybean  futures 
contract  for  5,000  bushels  at  $9  anytime 
until  that  option  contract  expires. 

In  return  for  this  opportunity,  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  premium.  Initial  studies  esti- 
mate that  this  premium  will  be  anywhere 
from  5  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  futures 
price.  The  premium  (price  of  the  option) 
will  be  determined  by  open  outcry  in  the 
trading  pit.  The  cost  will  depend  on  the 
market's  volatility  and  the  length  of  time 
until  the  option  expires.  Predicting  a  precise 
premium  on  an  option  for  the  next  three 
years  is  like  trying  to  predict  soybean  prices 
three  years  In  advance— not  too  easy. 


Paying  40  cents  (or  more)  per  bushel 
($2,000  per  contract)  of  soybeans  for  price 
insurance  may  seem  outrageous  or  cheap, 
depending  on  your  perspective.  If  you  multi- 
ply 40  cents  times  every  bushel  you  produce, 
that's  expensive  insurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  looking  back  to  last  summer,  an 
option  on  soybeans  could  have  been  an  at- 
tractive marketing  alternative.  When  fu- 
tures prices  were  over  $9,  some  forecasts 
had  them  going  to  $12.  But  any  sensible 
marketer  knew  that  there  was  always  the 
potential  of  $3  to  $4  declines  from  such 
levels.  Few  marketers  want  to  pass  up  $12 
beans,  but  there  is  not  a  farmer  around  who 
wants  to  w'atch  $9  beans  become  $6  beans. 
So  giving  40  cents  or  even  80  cents  to  ensure 
an  $8  or  $9  price  while  waiting  for  a  $12 
price  in  hindsight  would  have  been  a  very 
sound  and  comforting  investment. 

Let"s  say  you  did  buy  a  put  option  last 
summer.  After  the  price  fell  you  could 
either  exercise  the  option  to  obtain  that  $9 
soybean  futures  price,  or  resell  the  option 
and  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
option  price  and  the  current  futures  price. 

If  futures  prices  rise  beyond  $9.  you  would 
have  little  use  for  your  option,  and  would 
let  it  expire  with  no  further  cost.  You  would 
then  either  sell  your  crop,  forward  contract 
it,  hedge  or  even  buy  another  option. 

CALL  OPTIONS 

A  purchaser  of  farm  products,  such  as  a 
feed  or  livestock  buyer,  would  make  use  of 
■"call"  options.  In  this  case  you  would  pay  a 
premium  for  the  right  to  buy  agricultural 
goods  at  a  fixed  price  over  a  given  time 
period. 

Notice  that  unlike  a  futures  contract,  you 
have  no  obligation  to  buy  in  order  to  close 
out  your  option. 

In  options  trading,  puts  and  calls  are  not 
considered  the  opposite  sides  of  the  .same 
contract.  Rather,  they  are  two  separate  con- 
tracts. 

Another  difference  between  options  con- 
tracts and  regular  futures  contracts  lies  in 
terms  of  delivery.  If  you  take  delivery  on  a 
futures  contract  you  receive  a  commodity. 
With  options,  if  you  take  delivery  (exercise 
the  option)  you  receive  a  futures  contract. 
In  both  instances  the  number  of  deliveries 
will  be  very  small. 

INSURANCE  POLICY 

From  the  above  soybean  examples  you 
can  see  that  dealing  in  options  is  like  pur- 
chasing an  insurance  policy  against  unex- 
pected price  changes.  The  fixed  premium 
you  pay  at  the  beginning  of  the  transaction 
is  even  similar  to  an  insurance  premium. 

Carrying  the  analogy  further,  your  choice 
among  various  strike  prices  in  options  trad- 
ing is  similar  to  a  deductible  on  your  auto 
insurance.  If  a  premium  of  90  cents  per 
bushel  for  a  $9  put  is  too  expensive  for  you, 
you  could  buy  an  $8.50  put  at  a  lower  premi- 
um. Your  floor  price  would  be  50  cents 
lower,  but  your  premium  would  be  less,  too. 

STILL  NEED  MARKETING 

In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  options 
as  a  profitable  marketing  tool,  you  w"ill  still 
have  to  plan  out  and  execute  a  sound  mar- 
keting plan.  The  most  important  factor  to 
remember  is  that  your  goal  is  to  sell  at  a 
profitable  price.  You  can  price  your  beans 
at  $9  by  forward  contracting,  hedging  or 
buying  a  put.  If  you  use  options  wisely,  you 
can  guarantee  that  $9  price  (minus  the  pre- 
mium you  pay)  in  times  of  higher  risk  with- 
out limiting  your  opportunity  to  catch  the 
bullish  wave. 

On  the  other  hand,  options  are  no  pana- 
cea to  farmers'  most  basic  marketing  prob- 


lems. Since  options  will  be  based  on  futures 
contracts,  they  will  not  offer  a  more  profita- 
ble price  than  what  you  could  get  by  trading 
on  the  board. 

What  is  more,  if  you  are  confused  by  the 
current  set-up  on  the  futures  market,  just 
wait  till  options  start  trading.  Youll  have  to 
follow  puts  and  calls  at  five  different  strik- 
ing price  levels  for  every  futures  contract. 
Yet  this  complexity  has  not  scared  away 
traders  from  options  in  the  bond  markets 
and  other  commodities,  so  take  heart.  If  you 
understand  the  basic  concept,  a  broker 
should  be  able  to  help  you  take  care  of 
many  of  the  finer  details. 

Options  trading  of  course  will  not  free  you 
from  the  most  difficult  marketing  decisions. 
You  will  still  have  to  determine  what  is  a 
good  price  and  when  to  go  for  it.  A  simple 
marketing  plan  might  include  locking  in  a 
profitable  price  by  buying  put  options  any- 
time soybean  prices  surpa.ss  $8  or  corn 
prices  top  $3.  Of  cour.se,  you  will  have  to 
subtract  the  cost  of  the  premium  from  the 
option  price. 

Unfortunately,  options  do  not  offer  a  cure 
for  the  uncertainties  that  cause  many  pro- 
ducers to  delay  their  marketing  decisions 
and  miss  out  on  profitable  pricing  opportu- 
nities. But  with  proper  use,  you  should  be 
able  to  guarantee  that  when  you  are  ready 
to  retire,  the  farm  will  still  be  there  for 
your  children. 

Options  Trading:  Is  It  For  Farmers? 

Farmers  will  soon  have  a  new  tool  avail- 
able for  dealing  with  price  uncertainties:  ag- 
ricultural options. 

Trading  in  agricultural  commodity  options 
is  expected  to  begin  this  fall  after  nearly  a 
50-year  ban.  Options  will  allow  farmers  to 
lock  onto  a  guaranteed  price  in  selling  their 
output  or  purchasing  certain  inputs,  but 
without  some  of  the  risks  of  trading  in  fu- 
tures contracts. 

"If  you  purcha.se  an  option, "  says  David 
Kenyon.  "you  know  your  financial  liability 
in  advance,  you  are  not  subject  to  margin 
calls,  and  you  do  not  forfeit  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  favorable  price  shifts 
in  the  cash  market  that  may  occur  before 
your  option  expires." 

The  difference  between  options  and  fu- 
tures is  one  of  the  subjects  covered  by 
Kenyon  in  his  Farmers"  Guide  to  Trading 
Agricultural  Commodity  Options.  Kenyon.  a 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 
versity, wrote  the  guide  while  on  a  study-re- 
search assignment  with  USDA"s  Economic 
Research  Service. 

According  to  Kenyon.  options  may  provide 
an  attractive  alternative  for  farmers  who 
have  backed  off  from  hedging  only  because 
of  the  risks  present  in  the  futures  market. 
He  cautions,  however,  that  rules  for  options 
trading  are  still  being  written,  that  options 
can  be  expensive,  and  that  average  returns 
may  not  match  those  available  from  fu- 
tures. Farmers  should  carefully  investigate 
options  and  get  professional  advice  before 
making  any  trading  decisions. 

Options  trading  in  gold.  Treasury  bonds, 
and  sugar  began  in  October  1982.  Options 
for  several  major  U.S.  farm  commodities 
should  be  available  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Under  a  3-year  pilot  program,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade.  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  and 
other  approved  exchanges  will  each  be  per- 
mitted to  write  option  contracts  on  two  com- 
modities. Options  may  initially  be  offered 
on  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  fed  cattle,  hogs. 


and  possibly  some  other  commodities  that 
already  trade  on  futures  markets. 

WHATS  AN  OPTION? 

An  option,  says  Kenyon.  is  a  contract  that 
gives  you  the  right,  but  not  the  obligation, 
to  buy  or  sell  a  futures  contract  at  a  speci- 
fied price  until  the  option  expires.  Once  you 
lock  in  a  price  by  purchasing  an  option,  you 
can  exercise  your  option  to  buy  or  sell  at 
that  price  regardless  of  any  later  changes  in 
the  price  of  the  futures  contract. 

The  right  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price  is  called  a 
put  option;  the  right  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price 
is  a  call  option. 

If  you  are  a  corn  farmer,  for  example,  you 
might  purchase  a  put  option  to  lock  in  a 
selling  price  for  your  corn  crop.  If  you  are  a 
hog  farmer,  you  might  buy  a  call  option  if 
you  wanted  to  lock  in  a  purchase  price  for 
feed  corn. 

In  either  case,  you  would  choose  a  price 
from  several  alternative  strike  prices  avail- 
able at  the  exchange  offering  the  option 
contracts.  This  is  the  price  you  would  be 
locking  in— the  price  at  which  you  could  ex- 
ercise your  option  to  buy  or  sell  futures.  It 
does  not  have  to  match  the  underlying  fu- 
tures contract  price  at  the  time  you  pur- 
chase the  option. 

In  fact,  the  option  buyer  will  be  able  to 
choose  from  strike  prices  either  above  or 
below  the  then-current  futures  contract 
price.  So.  why  wouldnt  the  corn  producer 
choose  the  highest  available  strike  price  to 
maximize  returns?  And  why  wouldn"t  the 
hog  producer  choose  the  lowest  strike  price 
to  minimize  feed  costs? 

The  reason  is  the  premium,  which  might 
be  compared  with  a  premium  on  an  insur- 
ance policy.  The  more  price  insurance  you 
want,  the  more  you  pay.  In  most  cases,  pre- 
miums will  rise  enough  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional price  guarantees  you  can  obtain  by 
selecting  more  favorable  strike  prices. 

FIGURING  THE  PREMIUM 

Premiums  are  calculated  from  option  unit 
prices.  For  each  strike  price  available  to  the 
buyer  of  an  option  contract,  there  will  be  an 
associated  transaction  price,  called  the 
option  price  or  option  unit  price. 

The  buyer  of  a  put  option— like  the  com 
producer— will  find  that  the  unit  price  rises 
as  the  strike  price  rises.  The  buyer  of  a  call 
option— like  the  hog  producer— will  find 
that  the  unit  price  rises  as  the  strike  price 
drops. 

Option  unit  prices  may  fluctuate  through- 
out the  trading  day  as  the  value  of  the  un- 
derlying futures  contract  changes  and  as 
option  buyers  and  sellers  adjust  their  bid 
and  asking  prices  based  on  supply  and 
demand. 

The  premium  you  pay  is  the  option  unit 
price  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units 
(bushels  or  whatever)  in  the  futures  con- 
tract. Thus,  a  unit  price  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  of  corn  translates  into  a  premium  of 
$1,000  for  an  option  on  a  5,000-bushel  fu- 
tures contract. 

If  a  20-cenl  unit  price  were  attached  to  a 
strike  price  of  $3.00  per  bushel  on  a  put 
option,  the  corn  farmer  might  have  to  pay 
somewhere  around  30  to  35  cents  per 
bushel— a  premium  of  $1,500  to  $1,750— to 
lock  in  a  strike  price  of  $3.10  per  bushel. 

HERES  HOW  IT  ALL  MIGHT  WORK 

Assume  that  corn  options  will  be  offered 
by  next  year,  and  you're  a  corn  farmer 
watching  the  options  market  as  you  begin 
your  spring  planting.  Let's  say  a  $3.00-a- 
bushel  strike  price  is  available  at  a  20-cent 
unit  price  on  a  put  option  for  December 
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1985  corn.  You  see  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
lock  in  a  $2.60-abushel  floor  price  for  your 
crop— the  $3.00  strike  price  minus  the  20- 
cent  unit  price  minus  another  20  cents  for 
the  basis  (the  difference  between  futures 
and  cash  prices  in  your  area). 

You're  afraid  that  corn  prices  might  drop 
below  $2.60  m  the  cash  market  by  the  time 
you  harvest  your  crop  in  October,  and  you 
figure  that  $2.60  would  he  enough  to  cover 
your  production  costs  and  still  provide  a 
small  profit.  You  pay  your  premium,  plus  a 
brokerage  commission. 

After  that,  you  can  e.xercise  your  right  to 
sell  for  $3.00  any  time  up  to  the  expiration 
date  of  your  options  contract.  Options  con- 
tracts will  probably  expire  about  2  weeks 
before  the  last  delivery  day  of  the  futures 
contract. 

Now.  suppose  that  December  corn  futures 
are  down  to  around  $2.20  per  bushel  in  Oc- 
tober, and  you  decide  to  exercise  your 
option.  You  might  instruct  your  broker  to 
assign  you  a  long  (buy)  position  on  the  fu- 
tures market  near  the  end  of  the  trading 
session  and  to  immediately  exercise  your 
option.  Your  broker  calls  the  exchange  and. 
after  the  end  of  the  trading  day.  a  clearing 
corporation  acts  on  your  "exercise"  request 
by  assigning  you  a  short  (sell)  position  in  fu- 
tures. This  offsets  the  long  position  you 
took  during  the  trading  .session.  Your  option 
is  exercised,  and  your  futures  position  is  si- 
multaneously terminated—all  before  trading 
resumes  the  next  morning. 

What  happened?  You  bought  a  futures 
contract  at  that  days  price  of  around  $2.20 
a  bushel  and  you  sold  the  contract  by  exer- 
cising your  option  at  your  locked-in  strike 
price  of  $3.00  a  bushel.  Your  profit:  80  cents 
a  bushel,  minus  the  20-cent  option  unit 
price  already  paid  in  the  premium.  If  you 
can  sell  your  corn  in  the  cash  market  for 
around  $2.00  a  bushel,  youve  managed  to 
net  your  $2.60  per  bushel  floor  price— $2.00 
in  the  cash  market,  plus  around  60  cents  be- 
cau.se  of  your  options  transaction. 

Your  insurance  paid  off.  You  did  much 
better  than  you  would  have  done  in  the 
cash  market  alone,  where  you  would  have 
netted  only  $2.00  a  bushel. 

THE  OTHER  DIRECTION 

How  would  you  have  fared  had  corn  prices 
gone  up  instead  of  down  between  spring  and 
fall? 

Kenyon  uses  the  example  of  December 
corn  futures  reaching  $3.50  a  bushel.  If  you 
held  a  futures  contract— rather  than  an 
option— to  sell  your  corn  at  around  $3.00. 
you  would  either  have  to  deliver  your  corn 
at  that  price  or.  more  likely,  you  would  buy 
out  of  the  contract  at  $3.50^a  50-cent  loss 
on  your  futures  transaction.  That  loss 
would  offset  your  gain  in  the  cash  market. 

The  options  contract  offers  a  better  alter- 
native. You  could  simply  let  the  option 
expire  and  sell  your  corn  in  the  cash  market 
for  the  higher  price.  You  would  still  lose 
your  premium,  which  amounts  to  20  cents  a 
bushel,  but  you  come  out  well  ahead  of 
where  you  would  have  been  had  you  hedged 
in  the  futures  market.  In  this  instance,  the 
cash  market— without  options  or  futures- 
would  have  provided  the  highest  returns,  al- 
though you  would  have  taken  the  risk  that 
prices  might  fall. 

Notice  that  with  both  options  and  futures, 
you  successfully  locked  in  a  floor  price.  The 
difference,  says  Kenyon.  is  that  options 
allow  much  higher  profits  if  prices  go  in 
your  direction. 

The  same  results,  in  reverse,  would  apply 
if  you  were  a  hog  producer  trying  to  lock  in 
a  ceiling  on  costs  for  feed  corn.  A  call  option 


could  protect  you  from  rising  corn  prices 
without  locking  you  into  a  futures  contract 
if  corn  prices  fell  sharply. 

COMPARING  OPTIONS  AND  FUTURES 

Although  the  chance  to  benefit  from  fa- 
vorable price  movements  is  a  key  advantage 
of  options,  there  are  many  other  consider- 
ations in  weighing  options  against  futures. 
Among  the  most  important  may  be  relative 
earnings. 

Kenyon  constructed  several  examples  to 
compare  returns.  In  his  examples,  he  found 
that  returns  from  future  hedging  are  higher 
than  returns  from  options  under  .some  price 
scenarios,  but  much  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  price  movement  and  the  size  of  the 
option  premium. 

The  degree  to  which  farmers  will  use  op- 
tions will  be  heavily  influenced  by  the  pre- 
miums, he  says.  The  corn  farmer's  option  in 
the  previous  example  would  took  less  ap- 
pealing if  the  option  unit  price  were  35 
cents  a  bushel  instead  of  20  cents.  A  higher 
premium  would  set  a  lower  floor  price,  and 
it  would  cut  deeper  into  potential  gains  if 
cash  prices  rose  between  spring  and  fall. 

Option  grantors  (those  who  sell  options) 
demand  higher  premiums  to  offset  in- 
creased risks.  Like  sellers  of  insurance,  they 
try  to  make  sure  that,  overall,  their  premi- 
ums cover  their  payouts  when  futures  mar- 
kets provide  profits  to  option  buyers.  When 
prices  go  in  their  favor,  option  sellers  keep 
the  premiums  as  payment  for  providing 
option  buyers  with  price  insurance. 

Even  as  option  buyers,  he  says,  farmers 
may  not  view  premiums  as  tipping  the  scales 
against  the  options  strategy.  At  least,  premi- 
ums are  known  up  front,  and  they  consti- 
tute the  entire  financial  liability  of  the 
option  buyer,  other  than  brokerage  fees. 

Purchasers  of  options  do  not  have  to  meet 
margin  calls.  Holders  of  futures  contracts, 
as  well  as  sellers  of  options,  do  have  to  meet 
margin  calls  to  put  up  additional  cash  if  fu- 
tures prices  go  against  them. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES,  TOO 

He  also  points  out  that  options  may  offer 
a  more  attractive  price  management  tool 
when  yield  risk  is  considered.  A  farmer 
hedging  in  futures  usually  has  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  yields  may  not  match 
expectations. 

If  the  farmer  hedges  an  entire  crop  based 
on  normal  yields,  losses  in  the  futures 
market  can  be  relatively  high  if  poor  weath- 
er cuts  yields  and  boosts  prices. 

With  options,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  can  obtain  price  protection  on  the 
entire  crop  without  the  risk  of  being  locked 
into  a  futures  contract  that  may.  under 
some  circumstances,  substantially  reduce 
net  returns.  If  yield  is  lower  than  expected 
and  price  is  higher,  the  option  buyer  simply 
allows  the  option  to  expire,  losing  only  the 
premium. 

Options,  says  Kenyon.  can  be  bought  and 
sold  on  any  business  day.  .so  farmers  can  buy 
or  sell  price  insurance  as  they  need  it.  And 
an  option  buyer  does  not  even  have  to  exer- 
cise the  option  in  the  futures  market  in 
order  to  realize  a  profit.  The  trader  can  liq- 
uidate the  option  position  by  making  an  off- 
setting option  trade,  possibly  recapturing 
part  of  the  premium. 

"Selling  an  option  at  harvest  returns  the 
same  or  more  profit  than  exercising  the 
option  and  avoids  trading  the  underlying  fu- 
tures contract.  Hence,  "  says  Kenyon,  "more 
option  buyers  will  choo.se  to  .sell  rather  than 
exercise  their  options  position." 

Kenyon  notes  that  the  history  of  options 
trading  has  been  tainted  by  a  few  unscrupu- 


lous brokers  and  some  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices. That's  one  reason,  he  .says,  why  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC)  is  proceeding  slowly  and  carefully 
in  designing  the  pilot  program  for  agricul- 
tural options. 

The  best  policy,  however,  is  still  "buyer 
beware."  Kenyon  advises.  "Farmers  should 
be  careful  in  dealing  with  those  who  prom- 
ise enormous  profits.  "  Check  out  such  deals 
with  local  brokers  who  have  established  rep- 
utations or  with  the  CFTC.  he  says.  Also,  be 
aware  that  commissions  charged  by  brokers 
may  vary  both  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  charged  and  in  the  size  of  the  fee.  Ask 
about  the  fee  structure  before  choosing  a 
broker. 

Comparing  Returns:  Two  Examples  of  Op- 
tions Versus  Futures  Versus  Cash  Mar- 
kets 

Example  I. -Com  prices  drop  from  spring  to 
fall 

Assumptions:     "  Bushel 

Futures  price  at  time  of  hedge $3.00 

Selected  strike  price 3.00 

Option  unit  price .20 

October  futures  price 2.20 

October  cash  price 2.00 

Corn  production  on  farm 10,000 

Example  II.— Com  prices  rise  from,  spring  to 
fall 

Assumptions:  Bushel 

Futures  price  at  time  of  hedge $3.00 

Selected  strike  price 3.00 

Option  unit  price .20 

October  futures  price 3.50 

October  cash  price 3.30 

Corn  production  on  farm 10.000 

Strategy  A.— Buy  Put  Options  on  December 
2  Com  Futures  Contracts  (10.000  Bushels! 

Return  on  futures  from  exercise 
of  put  options: 

Sell  2  5.000-bushel  contracts  at 
$3  strike  price $30,000 

Buy  back  2  5.000-bushel  con- 
tracts at  $2.20  October  price  ..  22.000 

Earnings  on  put  options 8.000 

Premium  on  2  put  options 
(10.000  bushels  times  20e  unit 
price) -2,000 

Net    earnings    on    put    op- 

tiqns '  6.000 

Receipts  from  sale  on  cash 
market:  10.000  bushels  times 
$2  cash  price +20.000 

Net  earnings:  $6,000  in  fu- 
tures times  $20,000  in 
cash  market 26.000 

Allow  options  to  expire; 
Earnings/losses  on  put  options.  0 

Premium  on  put  options 
( 10.000  bushels  times  20e  unit 
price) 2,000 

Net  losses  on  put  options '    2.000 

Receipts  from  sale  on  cash 
market:  10.000  bushels  times 
$3.30  cash  price +33.000 

Net  earnings:  $33,000  in 
cash  market  minus  $2,000 

loss  on  put  options 31,000 

'  Minus  brokerage  comiiiissions. 
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Strategy  B.—Sell  December  1  Com  Futures  indigenous  group  of  professionals   for  gov-  ing.    there    is    work    on    Sunday     Everyone 

Contract   (5.000  Bushels/   To  Hedge  Half  ernment    work.   The   students   are.    for   the  walks,    in   two   lines   on   either  side   of   the 

Your  Expected  Crop  '  most  part,  middle  aged,  with     life  experi-  highway,  singing  and  clapping,  to  a  place 

Return  on  futures"  ence"    in   the   revolution   but   little   formal  where  we're  given  picks  and  shovels  and  dig 

Sell  5.000-bushel  contract  at  $3  education.  Franci  was  selected  for  her  work  foxholes  or  refuges. 

futures  hedge  price                           $15,000  '"  '^^p  underground  women's  movement   of  Always  there  is  sharing  of  food— tortillas. 

Buy  back  5.000-bushel  contract  l^e  60s  and  70s.  and  for  her  apparent  lead-  pineapple,  bananas— and  much  .ioking  and 

at  $2.20  October  price                      -11.000  ership  potential.  flirting.   And   always   there   are   the   moun- 

^ Franci  lives  at  the  school  during  the  year  tains  that  ring  Esteli.  The  clouds  are  con- 
Net  earnings  on  future  hedge  ...          "  4,000  but  is  home  now  for  a  couple  of  months.  Ev-  stantly  changing  the  patterns  of  light  and 
Receipts    from    cash    sale    on  eryone    in    the    house    is    home    now.    The  shade  on  the  meadows  and  darker  woods, 
cash   market:    10.000   bushels  annual     three-month     vacation     has     just  And  it  is  so.  always,  that  the  more  I  see  of 

times  $2  cash  price -+20.000  begun— all   six   Francis   daughters   finished  the  community's  preparation  for  its  defense. 

their  final  examinations  last  week.  the  more  sure  I  feel  of  their  cause  and  the 

Net  earnings:  $4,000  in  futures  Magda.  the  oldest  at  19.  i.s  working  during  more    desperate    about    the    effect    of    U.S. 

plus  $20,000  in  cash  market....          24.000  the  day  with  the  Juventud  Sandinista.  the  power  in  the  region. 

youth  organization  of  the  FSLN.  She  spends  I  have  never  seen  people  caring  so  much 

Return  on  futures:  all  day  at  meetings  or  in  the  barrios,  manag-  about  each  other— giving  and  working  when 

Sell  5.000-bushel  contract  at  $3  ing  activities  for  smaller  children.  they  have  so  little  to  give  and  .so  much  to 

futures  hedge  price 15.000  Another  daughter.  Karellia.  15.  is  going  to  do.  Those  who  dig  the  longest,  who  rest  the 

Buy  back  5.000-bushel  contract  gg  p^^^^  eoffee  this  month.  Many  brigades  least,  are  always  the  poorest  farmers.  This 

at  $3.50  October  price \l,bQO  y\3l\v  left   Esteli   for  the  mountains  in  the  house  where  I  am  has  only  one  small  schol- 

„  north  where  the  coffee  crop  is  concentrated,  arship  to  feed  and  clothe  seven  people  and 

Lo.s.ses  on  future  hedge -2.500  Eap^  brigade  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  yet   I   was  told  that  I  needn't  worry  about 

Receipts    from    sale    on    cash  ^       mass       organization       (for       example,  contributing  money  for  food,  that  as  long  as 

market:  10.000  bushels  times          „     .  AMNLAE.  the  women's  organization)  or  of  a  there  was  something  to  eat,  it  was  mine  to 

$3.30  cash  price ^'^•'"""  CDS  (the  barrio  community  organizations)  share. 

^                          ._-  „„„    :            j^  or  of  students.  The  brigades  go  up  for  two-  The  difference  between  the.se  and  similar 

wet  earnings,   '''^•"y"   '"  ^^^"  ^g  four-week  periods  to  bring  in  the  harvest  generosities  in  the  Stales  is  the  context  in 

market  "^"""s  ^^-^^^  'oss  on          ^^  ^qq  quickly  and  to  help  make  up  for  the  many  which  they  occur.  I  believe  the  purpose  of 

lutures  neag   .  campesinos  who  are  fighting  or  have  been  government  is  to  nurture  and  institutional- 

■  HcdKint!  the  entire  crop  throuEh  futures  would  f^^^p^j   ^^  abandon   their   crops   because   of  ize  the  best  in  human  relations.  And  here  I 
ex:;p^:fHo:r;;.ThT"^^ulL'^?Z' «."'.,;  contra  ambushes.  The  brigades  work  under  feel  that  happening.  The  FSLN  has  made  a 
practice   mo.st  farmers  would  be  unlikely  to  iiedge  army  protection  and  are  themselves  armed,  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
an  entire  crop  before  liiey  had  .some  a.s.surance  that  We  have  had  news  from  friends  who  are  of  the  poor.  The  current  administration  is 
yields  would  match  expectation.s.  working  in  these  brigades,  and  from  others  making     tangible     progress— cheaper     food. 
-  Minus  brokerage  commissions.  who  have  visited.  It  is  hard  work,  the  food  is  free  health  care,  widespread  public  educa- 
Strategy  C.—Scll  Com  in  Cash  Market  (No  very  poor,  and  there  are  frequent   ambush  tion.  And  it  is  fervently  seeking  out  ways  to 
Futures  Hedge  on  Option/  attempts.  These  are  often  repelled  without  involve  people  in  this  work.  Often  there  is 
Net  earnings"  10  000  bushels   ■   $2.00  casualties,    but    two    students    from    E.steli  no  alternative.  Here  there  is  not  the  unique 
cash  price                                      v-.        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  .since  I  have  been  here.  "luxury"  of  being  passive,  of  being  able  to 
Net  earnings"  10  oijo  bushels   ■    $3.30  Students  who  do  not  want  to  pick  coffee  trust    that    the    coffee    will    be    harvested, 
cash  price                                        ...-   33.000  and  are  not  otherwise  busy,  either  as  sole  sewers  will  be  built,  or  the  cities  defended. 
-T      k  eo    (he    coiiiDarisioni    reiativeiv  wage-earner  in  a  family  or  in  government  or  In  the  Stales  it  seems  that  we  are  often  de- 
simple,  the  strategy  of  offsetting  rather  than  exer-  mass  organization  work  or  in  vital  produc-  bilitatingly  dependent  on  mysteriously  com- 
cjsmg  the  option  is  not  illustrated  here.  In  many  tion.    are    participating    in    three    weeks    of  plex  and  distant  mechanisms  of  administra- 
cases.  this  would  increase  the  returns  available  training  and  seminars  on  civil  defen.se  prac-  lion  and  provision.  We  have  an  abundance 
through  options  •  tices.  In  case  of  an  invasion,  they  will  be  the  of  technicians  and  officials  who  are  all  too 
^^_^^_^^  coordinators  in  the  barrios,  supervising  first  willing  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 

aid,    fire    fighting,    food    distribution,    child  the  community   without   popular  "interfer- 

LETTER  FROM  NICARAGUA  ^3^,.  ence."  And  an  abundance  of  workers  who 

•  Mr    KENNEDY    Mr    Pre.sitient    loo  The  little  girls  in  the  family,  ages  6  to  11,  also  produce  in  a  vacuum,  without   really 

nftpn    in    our    discussion    of    event^s    in  spend  the  day  playing  in  the  house,  in  the  feeling  part  of  the  .social-political  organism. 

rpmral  America    we  reU'  on  facS  and  ^'"''''-  °'  ^"""'"»^  ^'"'"^"^■^    '^'^''^   '''''  ^^«"  "^^  ^°  "°'  °^^™  acknowledge  our  dependen- 

Centrai  America    w,e  reiy  on  ia<:i&  ana  companions./interpreters     on     trips     to     el  cies  on  one  another. 

figures  that  fail  to  convey  the  human  cp^lro.  Self-government  is  a  logistical  necessity 
dimension.  I  was  struck  by  a  recent  -p^jg  j,  clearly  a  time  of  preparing  for  an  hen-:  as  Annie  Dillard  .said  about  China,  "it 
letter  published  in  the  Harvard  Maga-  invasion.  The  territorial  miiitias.  those  is  a  country  made  by  hand."  But  the  monu- 
zine  written  by  a  Harvard  University  forces  that  will  defend  the  city,  are  trsnning  mental  tasks  facing  this  people  could  never 
graduate.  The  author.  Sarah  Stookey.  all  day  on  the  weekends  and  for  two  hours  be  accomplished  without  honest  evaluation 
has  been  in  Nicaragua  since  her  grad-  every  weeknighi.  The  training  is  in  general  of  the  society's  resources  and  needs.  The 
nntinn  last  vpnr  tpnchine  Fnelish  to  defense  .skills  and  precedes  a.ssignment  to  process  of  popularly  determined  and  effect- 
Co  i^H  J..,.  if7,J««ranH  HMinL  0^/1^-,,!  barrio  level  battalions,  which  are  coordinat-  ed  government  requires  open  recognition  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  and  doing  agricul-  ^^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  neighborhood.  the  contribution  of  each  social  group  and  of 
tural  work.  Her  letter  IS  lUled  with  her  Saturdays,  people  gather  in  the  plaza  each  individual.  Making  life  better  here  has 
personal  impressions  of  life  in  Nicara-  around  noon.  We  divide  up  into  groups  of  al.so  meant  developing  a  highly  sensitive 
gua  and  the  impact  of  President  Rea-  ten,  and  each  group  is  instructed  by  a  awareness  to  the  complexity  of  .social  rela- 
gan's  secret  war  on  the  people  of  Nica-  member   of   the   EPS.    Popular   Sandinista  tionships. 

ragua    I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  Army.  A  group  of  ten  this  past  Saturday  in-  Someone    at    home    asked    me    recently 

Doint  in  the  Record  eluded  a  seven-vear-old  boy  and  his  mother,  about  an  impression  of  surreality  she  got 

ThP  IPttPr  fnllnas-  several      teen-age     girls,      a      fifty-year-old  from  reading  Gabriel  Marquezs    "One  Hun- 

iiieieiiei  luuuws.  woman,  and  a  couple  of  young  men.   We  dred  Years  of  Solitude."   In  that  book  about 

Letter  From  Nicaragua  practiced  maneuvers  in  a  field— how  to  form  Latin  America,  the  men  build  houses  of  ice 

(By  Sarah  Stookey)  a  line  of  defense,  how  to  respond  to  air  or  in  the  tropical  jungle  and  wonder  why  they 

1  have  been  back  in  Esteli  for  three  weeks  chemical  attack.  melt.  What  I  feel  here,  what  I  have  tried  to 

now— it  feels  like  much  longer.  I  am  living  On  Sunday  there  is  arms  training,  instruc-  describe,   is  an  honesty  and   understanding 

with  a  family  in  Barrio  Jaime  Ubeda.  It  is  a  tion   in   how  to  take  apart   and   reassemble  that  are  the  very  opposite  of  surreality. 

very    good    home    to    be    in.    The    mother,  the  gun.  and.  only  afterwards,  target  prac-  This  is  why  I  am  very  happy  here  now.  It 

Franci.  is  34  and  a  student  at  the  Frente  tice.  Ever.vone.  of  all  ages,  is  respectfully  at-  is  the  basis  of  my  pariicular  attraction  to 

Sandinista  College  ju.st  north  of  town.  It  is  a  tended  to  and  allowed  their  turn  and  ques-  this  place,  and  why  I  think  I  have  a  lot  to 

school  of  general  education,  administrative  tions.  The  sun  is  very  hot  but.  inevitably,  learn  here.  And  it  is  very  mucn  a  result  of 

and   military   training,   and    farming   work,  just  when  its  the  worst,  a  jeep  shows  up  being  able  to  be  in  E.steli.  But  I  hope  that 

Eighty  students   participate   in   each   year-  with  a  tub  of  ice  water  and  a  cup  is  passed  you  will  continue  to  help  the  people  here,  to 

and-a-half  program,  designed  to  develop  an  around.  Sometimes,   instead  of  arms  train-  oppose    our    governments    actions    against 
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Nicaragua,  even  though  you  may  not  share 

all  my  enthusiasm  about  this  process.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  critical  or  offended  by  what 
is  happening  in  this  country.  It  is  another 
to  sit  back  and  watch  the  United  States  sys- 
tematically and  militarily  undermine  the 
popularly  supported,  internationally  recog- 
nized government  of  another  country. 

And  the  U.S.  is  the  central  power  in  this 
war.  It  is  our  dollars,  our  military  expertise, 
our  new  airbase  in  Honduras  (which  dwarfs 
the  "Cuban  airstrip"  in  Grenada),  our  para- 
military training  camps  in  Florida  and  New- 
Jersey,  and  our  refusal  to  seriously  consider 
the  FSLN's  diplomatic  proposals  that  are 
feeding  the  war  in  this  region.  Our  planes 
are  flying  the  reconnaissance  missions  that 
made  possible  the  attacks  on  the  Managua 
airport  and  the  port  of  Corinto  last  fall.  We 
must  take  responsibility  for  those  fires  in 
Corinto  that  forced  25,000  people  to  flee 
their  homes. 

And  every  week  campesinos  are  found 
dead  near  their  fields  in  the  mountains  near 
Esteli,  often  decapitated  with  their  own  ma- 
chetes. 

And  still  U.S.  law.  the  Boland  amendment 
to  the  FY  1983  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act.  prohibits  the  CIA  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  participating  in  the  contra 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Nicaragua.  And  still,  the  OAS  charter,  of 
which  we  are  a  signer,  proclaims:  "No  state 
or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  fore- 
going principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force  but  also  any  other  form  of  interfer- 
ence or  attempted  threat  against  the  per- 
.sonality  of  the  state  or  against  its  political, 
economic  and  cultural  elements." 

As  Senator  Moynihan  wrote  of  the  Boland 
amendment:  "This  is  the  law.  American  law. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  interpretation,  it  is  a 
law  which  the  Administration  must  abide 
by.  .  .  ."  And  of  the  OAS  treaty:  "As  we  are 
a  government  of  laws,  we  would  hope  to  be  a 
government  of  laws  in  the  hemisphere  and 
thus  be  bound  by  our  commitments." 

Not  liking  what  is  happening  inside  Nica- 
ragua does  not  justify  the  destruction  of  Ni- 
caragua's project  of  change.  That  is  one 
point. 

There  is  another:  that  unless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.  obeys  the  laws  promulgat- 
ed by  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
the    treaties    to    which    it    self-righteously 


holds   other   nations,    then    we   surely    are 
building  ice  houses  in  the  jungle. 

Please  be  angry.  To  stop  this  violence 
against  the  people  here.  And  to  assert  our 
right  to  honest  relations  with  one  another. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  do  what  we 
are  doing.* 


FISCAL  SANITY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  debate  what  steps  we  will  take 
this  year  to  reduce  current  and  out- 
year  deficits,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  valuable  in- 
sights on  the  deficit  problem  con- 
tained in  an  article  written  by  O.B. 
Butler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Proc- 
tor &  Gamble.  Mr.  Butler's  essay,  'A 
Plea  for  Fiscal  Sanity,"  gets  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  As  he  says, 
"the  problem  will  not  be  solved  easily 
and  it  will  not  be  solved  by  partisan- 
ship or  demagoguery.  It  will  be  solved 
only  be  a  public  willingness  to  face 
facts  and  share  the  pain."  To  which  I 
would  only  add,  that  sharing  of  the 
pain  must  involve  every  sector  of  our 
society,  not  just  the  individual  taxpay- 
er or  program  beneficiary.  The  busi- 
ness community,  various  industries 
that  benefit  from  Federal  subsidies— 
either  direct  or  through  the  Tax 
Code— and  the  entire  public  sector 
must  bear  the  burden  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. 

That  is  the  approach  we  are  trying 
to  take  in  this  year's  deficit  reduction 
effort,  and  that  is  what  we  will  have  to 
keep  doing  in  the  years  ahead.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Butler  for  his  observations 
on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  Members. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Plea  for  Fiscal  Sanity 
It    is   high    time   that    we   bring   common 
sense  and  hard  facts  to  our  discu,ssion  of  the 
federal  deficit  and  the  problems  it  creates. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  get  the  size  of  the 
current   deficits   in   perspective.   These  are 


not  'deficits  as  usual."  The  fact  is  that  the 
federal  deficits  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years, 
and  the  projected  deficits  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  are  far  and  away  the  highest 
peace  time  deficits  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Even  when  measured  as  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  (which  rules  out 
the  effects  of  inflation  and  economic 
growth),  they  are  substantially  larger  than 
the  largest  deficits  we  ran  during  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  when 
we  were  deliberately  trying  to  spend  our 
way  out  of  economic  disaster  and  were  con- 
sciously willing  to  encourage  inflation. 

Learned  economists  are  debating  whether 
deficits  -^re  truly  inflationary.  At  the  same 
time,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  discredited  theory  that  federal  defi- 
cits improve  economic  growth. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  no  individual, 
no  family,  and  no  corporation  can  consist- 
ently spend  beyond  its  income  without  even- 
tually facing  financial  disaster.  The  same  is 
true  of  governments  except  that  a  govern- 
ment which  persistently  spends  beyond  its 
means  can  bring  economic  disaster  to  the 
entire  country.  All  of  the  economic  rational- 
izations in  the  world  will  not  change  the 
basic  laws  of  human  behavior. 

A  simple  study  of  our  post  war  history 
confirms  what  everyone  should  know:  that 
Is.  that  repeated  federal  deficits  are  infla- 
tionary. They  also  tell  us.  and  this  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  that  repeated 
federal  deficits  also  tend  to  reduce  (rather 
than  stimulate)  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  they  tend  to  increase  (rather  than 
reduce)  the  rate  of  unemployment.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates  the  point.  The  vari- 
ous time  periods  are  not  grouped  on  an  arbi- 
trary basis  but  are  chosen  because  they  rep- 
resent extended  periods  of  relatively  con- 
sistent federal  fiscal  policy.  Prom  1950 
through  1966  the  federal  budget  was  gener- 
ally in  balance  with  six  years  of  small  sur- 
plus, seven  years  of  small  deficits  and  four 
years  of  almost  exact  balance.  The  next 
eight  years  were  a  period  of  almost  consist- 
ent deficits  (seven  of  the  eight  years),  but 
deficits  consistently  in  the  magnitude  of  1 
to  2%  of  GNP.  The  next  seven  years  were 
periods  of  consistent  deficits  which  were 
generally  in  the  range  of  2 -'2%  GNP.  The 
last  four  years  are  years  of  consistent  defi- 
cits in  the  range  of  4  to  5%  GNP. 
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'  As  measured  by  Gross  National  Product  adjusted  tor  intlalm 
'  As  measurtd  by  the  GNP  deflalot 
'  View  on  new  issues  ol  biifi  grade  corgorale  bonds. 
•  »««  on  ne»  issues  o(  9^^1ay  treasury  Bills 

Note  that  in  a  period  of  17  years  of  gener- 
ally balanced  budgets,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  (measured  as  Gro.ss  National  Prod- 
uct adjusted  for  inflation)  was  4  percent. 
The  Inflation  rate  was  2.1  percent  and  the 
unemployment  rate  was  under  5  percent.  In- 
terest rates  on  short-term  borrowing  were 
2.6  percent  and  on  long-term  borrowing 
were  4  percent. 

In  the  ensuing  periods,  as  we  encountered 
ever  Increasing  federal  deficits,  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  declined  until  it  has  been 


essentially  nothing  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  rate  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment increased  dramatically  and  interest 
rates  reached  levels  which  will  stifle  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  are  destroying  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  jobs  because  of  the  artificial 
exchange  rates  which  these  high  interest 
rates  create. 

Statistical  correlations  don't  prove  cause 
and  effect,  but  these  correlations  are  re- 
markably consistent.  Some  will  argue  that 
the   decline    in   economic   growth    resulted 


from  loss  in  productivity  and  poor  work 
practices,  but  It  can  be  equally  argued  that 
these  evils  were  encouraged  by  the  general 
pattern  of  government  fiscal  Irresponsibility 
and  the  resulting  inflation. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  two  years  we 
have  controlled  the  money  supply  suffi- 
ciently to  achieve  some  moderation  of  infla- 
tion despite  the  huge  deficits,  but  we  have 
paid  for  that  with  almost  10  percent  unem- 
ployment and  no  economic  growth. 


A  simple  look  at  history  and  at  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  the  next  two  years  sug- 
gests very  strongly  that  we  must  either  act 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  or  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  more  years  of  zero  economic 
growth  accompanied  by  either  extreme 
levels  of  unemployment  or  extreme  rates  of 
inflation.  Who  among  us  would  willingly 
accept  either  of  these  alternatives? 

balancing  the  budget 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  almost 
inevitable  economic  outcome  of  these  con- 
tinued deficits,  if  we  would  truly  like  to 
return  the  country  to  the  growth  rates,  in- 
flation rates  and  unemployment  rates  which 
we  had  for  17  years,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  very  painful  budget  de- 
cisions. 

We  must  start  with  the  recognition  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  to  balance  the  budget. 
Part  of  our  society  li  demanding  that  we 
balance  the  budget  by  increasing  taxes.  An- 
other part  is  demanding  that  we  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  spending.  Some  are  de- 
manding that  we  increase  taxes  only  on  the 
"rich".  Others  are  demanding  that  we  hold 
Social  Security  sacred  and  that  we  not 
tamper  with  either  the  tax  or  the  benefits. 
Others  are  demanding  that  we  cut  any  ex- 
penses except  welfare.  Others  are  demand- 
ing that  we  cut  any  expense  except  defense. 
It  is  time  that  we  face  the  facts  that  none  of 
these  solutions  is  possible. 

Our  current  expenditures  exceed  our 
income  by  27%!  To  balance  the  budget  en- 
tirely by  increasing  revenues  would  require 
the  equivalent  of  a  27%  surcharge  on  every 
single  source  of  income  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has.  For  example,  it  would  take  a 
27%  increase  in  every  corporate  tax,  every 
personal  income  'tax.  Social  Security  taxes, 
Medicare  payments  by  individuals,  excise 
taxes,  tariffs,  contributions  by  federal  em- 
ployees to  their  retirement  funds— every 
source  of  federal  revenue.  If  Social  Security 
taxes  were  exempt  from  the  increase,  every 
other  form  of  income  would  have  to  go  up 
42%  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance.  The 
deficit  is  simply  too  big  to  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely by  tax  increases,  the  brunt  of  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  almost  entirely  by 
the  hard  working,  income  producing  middle 
class.  (Almost  60%  of  the  personal  income 
taxes  and  over  80%  of  the  personal  Social 
Security  tax  is  paid  by  families  with  adjust- 
ed gross  income  of  less  than  $40,000.) 

Neither  can  the  budget  be  balanced 
simply  by  cutting  expenditures.  To  do  so 
would  require  a  21%  reduction  in  every 
single  item  of  federal  expenditure,  including 
Social  Security  payments,  welfare  pay- 
ments. Medicare,  defense,  farm  subsidies, 
federal  pensions,  food  stamps  and  even  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  If  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare  were  exempt  from  the  cuts, 
we  would  need  a  30%  cut  in  all  other  ex- 
penditures. If  defense  and  Social  Security 
were  both  exempt,  the  cuts  in  all  other  pay- 
ments and  service  would  have  to  be  about 
40%.  It  simply  isn't  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  entirely  by  cutting  spending,  much 
less  to  balance  it  by  cutting  some  kinds  of 
spending  and  exempting  other  kinds. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  situation  is 
hopeless?  Are  we.  in  fact,  already  con- 
demned to  a  stagnant  economy  with  10%  or 
higher  unemployment  and  double  digit  in- 
flation? Not  necessarily,  but  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  easily  and  it  will  not  be 
solved  by  partisanship  or  demagoguery.  It 
will  be  solved  only  by  a  public  determina- 
tion to  face  facts  and  share  the  pain.  It  will 
require  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals,  corporations   and   the   public  to  pay 


higher  taxes  and  an  equal  willingness  on  the 
part  of  government  beneficiaries  to  give  up 
some  of  their  income.  A  budget  that  is  out 
of  balance  by  more  than  25%  can  still  be 
balanced  without  confiscatory  taxation  or 
disastrous  spending  cuts.  For  example,  to  re- 
cover half  of  the  deficit  through  higher 
taxes  would  require  about  a  12V2%  increase 
in  every  form  of  government  revenue.  That 
would  be  painful,  but  not  unbearable.  To  re- 
cover half  the  deficits  through  spending 
cuts  at  the  same  time  would  require  a  10% 
cut  in  every  single  federal  expenditure  in- 
cluding Social  Security  and  defense.  Those 
cuts  would  be  painful  but  they  are  less 
severe  than  the  cuts  which  many  hard 
working  Americans  have  had  to  make -be- 
cause of  unemployment,  reduced  work 
weeks  and  'give-backs."  Every  citizen  of  the 
country  would  have  to  make  some  sacrifice 
in  the  short-term.  It  would  be  painful  for 
everyone,  but  it  might  well  be  worth  it. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  our  econo- 
my if  long-term  interest  rates  again  dropped 
to  5%.  The  yen  and  mark  would  return  to 
normal  exchange  values  versus  the  dollar. 
Our  exports  would  increase,  imports  would 
decline,  and  more  jobs  would  be  created  in 
this  country.  Young  people  could  afford  the 
mortgages  to  buy  houses  and  furniture  and 
appliances.  Lower  interest  rates  alone  would 
cut  the  deficit  by  20%  because  of  lower  in- 
terest payments  on  the  federal  debt.  Lower 
inflation  would  cut  expenditures  and  faster 
economic  growth  would  stimulate  revenues. 
The  size  of  the  increase  in  taxes  and  the 
cuts  in  expenditures  could  be  quickly  re- 
duced. History  suggests  that  over  a  period 
of  a  few  years,  economic  growth  would 
return  to  healthy  levels,  inflation  would  vir- 
tually disappear  and  every  American  who 
wanted  to  work  would  be  able  to  find  a  job. 

Don't  we.  in  fact,  owe  this  to  our  chil- 
dren?* 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  continuing  and  complex  debate 
now  abroad  in  the  Nation  respecting 
the  proper  role  of  international  law  in 
the  development  of  American  foreign 
policy,  one  is  heartened  and  encour- 
aged to  find  in  the  work  of  Richard  N. 
Gardner  calming  wisdom  and  precise 
scholarship. 

Richard  Gardner  is  Henry  L.  Moses 
professor  of  international  law  and 
international  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  counsel  to  the  law  firm  of 
Coudert  Bros.  He  has  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
from  1961  to  1965,  and  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  from  1977  to  1981. 

tte  IS,  tnerefore,  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  legal  scholar  and  accomplished 
diplomat.  Accordingly,  he  brings  to 
discussions  of  the  rule  of  law  in  world 
affairs  an  especial  competence  borne 
of  practical  experience. 

In  the  current  number  of  Trialogue, 
Ambassador  Gardner  brings  this  ex- 
pertise to  bear  in  an  article  he  has 
written  entitled  "Sovereignty  and 
Intervention:  A  Challenge  of  Law- 
Making  for  the  Industrialized  Democ- 
racies." 

The  essay  addresses  recent  events  in 
Grenada  and  Central  America  in  the 


context  of  how  certain  American  poli- 
cies, undertaken  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  international  law.  has  led 
to  our  country's  political  isolation- 
even  from  thse  industrialized  democra- 
cies with  whom  we  have  most  in 
common  and  with  whom  we  most  need 
to  act  in  concert. 

I  commend  Professor  Gardner's 
work  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  urge  that  Senators  read  this  arti- 
cle with  the  care  it  warrants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Gardner's  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

A  Challenge  of  Law  Making  for  the 
Industrialized  Democracies 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

The  controversy  over  the  U.S.  military 
action  in  Grenada  is  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance for  the  trilateral  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  North  America  and  Japan  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  obvious;  the  other  has  been 
almost  totally  ignored. 

The  obvious  reason  is  the  political  cost  of 
the  unprecedented  isolation  of  the  United 
States  from  its  allies  and  friends  on  a  mili- 
tary action  deemed  in  the  national  interest 
by  the  American  government  and  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  American 
people.  When  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  by  108  to  27  abstentions  on  November 
2.  1983.  to  "deplore"  the  occupation  of  Gre- 
nada as  a  "flagrant  violation  of  internation- 
al law."  the  United  States  could  not  muster 
a  negative  vote  from  a  single  trilateral  coun- 
try. Only  Israel.  El  Salvador  and  six  small 
Caribbean  countries  joined  the  United 
States  in  opposition.  The  United  Kingdom. 
Canada.  Germany.  Belgium  and  Japan  ab- 
stained. France.  Italy.  The  Netherlands. 
Norway.  Spain  and  Portugal  all  voted  to  de- 
plore the  U.S.  action. 

The  less  obvious  significance  of  Grenada 
is  the  confusion  it  revealed  among  trilateral 
governments  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 
over  a  question  of  central  importance  to  the 
solidarity  and  survival  of  the  trilateral  coun- 
tries: Just  what  legal  and  moral  principles 
governing  the  use  of  armed  forces  are  the 
trilateral  countries  prepared  to  live  by  and 
ask  others  to  live  by  at  this  point  in  the  nu- 
clear age? 

It  is  not  a  new  question,  nor  an  easy  one. 
It  is  a  question  that  was  raised  at  the  time 
of  U.S.  military  actions  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  in 
Vietnam:  by  the  Soviet  military  actions  in 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan 
and  Soviet  interference  in  Poland:  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  interventions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: by  Israel's  raid  on  Entebbe,  its  invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  its  attack  on  Iraq's  nuclear 
reactor:  by  the  Argentine-British  conflict  in 
the  Falklands:  by  French  military  actions  in 
Africa:  and  by  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks upon  their  neighbors.  It  arises  today 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  And  it  will 
undoubtedly  arise  in  unforeseen  ways  in  the 
years  ahead. 

But  let  us  begin  with  Grenada.  When 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  occupied 
Grenada  on  October  25.  1983.  accompanied 
by  forces  from  six  English-speaking  Carib- 
bean countries,  the  avowed  purpose  was  to 
protect  American  citizens,  restore  order  and 
liberate  the  country  from  Soviet-Cuban 
domination. 

The  military  action  of  the  United  States 
was  triggered  by  the  murder  on  October  19 
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of  Primp  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  and  other 
elected  leaders  by  a  militant  communist  fac- 
tion led  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Bernard 
Coard.  an  event  accompanied  by  civil  strife 
and  the  collapse  of  government  authority. 
The  United  States  declared  that  it  acted  in 
response  to  two  requests  for  assistance:  a 
formal  request  on  October  23  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  Eastern  Caribbean  States 
<OECS).  a  regional  grouping  of  seven  Carib- 
bean mini-states,  and  a  confidential  appeal 
from  the  Governor-General  of  Grenada  as 
the  sole  remaining  source  of  lawful  govern- 
ment authority.' 

Speaking  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  October  27,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  emphasized  that  Cuban 
and  Soviet  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Grenada  wa-s  a  major  factor  in  the 
American  decision.  'Grenada's  internal  af- 
fairs." she  said,  'had  fallen  under  the  per- 
manent intervention  of  one  neighboring  and 
one  remote  tyranny."  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick added  that  the  U.S.  action  was  justified 
by  a  unique  combination  of  circumstances" 
that  included  "danger  to  innocent  United 
States  nationals,  the  absence  of  a  minimally 
responsible  government  in  Grenada  and  the 
danger  posed  to  the  OECS  by  the  relatively 
awesome  military  might  that  those  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  Govern- 
ment now  had  at  their  disposal." 

"The  United  States  response."  she  con- 
cluded, "was  fully  compatible  with  relevant 
international  laws  and  practice."  - 

If  this  was  the  American  justification  for 
its  action  in  Grenada,  on  what  basis  could 
L.ie  U.N.  General  Assembly  find  that  the 
same  action  was  a  "flagrant  violation  of 
international  law?"  And  why  did  so  many 
leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  industrial- 
ized democracies— quite  a  few  in  the  United 
States  itself— rush  to  the  judgement  ex- 
pressed by  the  Times  of  London:  There  is 
no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  its  Caribbean  allies  have  commit- 
ted an  act  of  aggression  against  Grenada. 
They  are  in  breach  of  international  law  and 
of  the  Charter  of  the  U.N." 

Clearly  one  explanation  for  these  diver- 
gent judgements  was  lack  of  agreement  on 
the  facts.  Were  American  citizens  really  in 
danger?  Were  the  invitations"  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Grenada  and  the  OECS 
spontaneous— or  made  under  pressure  from 
the  U.S.?  Were  those  who  overthrew  the 
Bishop  government  really  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  to  destroy  the 
independence  .of  the  country?  Did  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  build-up  in  Grenada 
constitute  an  imminent  danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Grenada's  tiny  and  defenseless 
neighbors?  Was  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.-led 
occupying  forces  exclusively  to  restore  order 
and  asssure  the  free  exercise  of  sovereignty 
by  the  people  of  Grenada— or  was  it  to 
impose  a  government  to  the  liking  of  the 
United  States?  Finally,  would  the  occupying 
forces  really  leave  once  order  was  restored 
and  the  conditions  for  free  elections  as- 
sured? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  re- 
solve these  factual  issues.  Authoritative 
judgements  on  them,  in  any  event,  are  diffi- 
cult to  make  now  on  the  basis  of  publicly 
available  evidence.  I  will  only  note  in  pass- 
ing that  if  the  trilateral  countries  failed  to 
support  the  United  States  because  they  dis- 
believed the  U.S.  version  of  events,  this  in 
itself  is  a  commentary  on  the  staie  oi  trust 
and  confidence  between  countries  that  are 
supposed  to  be  allies  and  close  friends.  The 


'  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


trilateral  countries  were  not  prepared,  to 
put  it  mildly,  "to  give  the  U.S.  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt." 

It  would  be  even  more  ominous  for  their 
future  relations,  however,  if  the  trilateral 
countries  were  in  fundamental  di.sagreemenl 
over  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  judging 
the  legality  and  morality  of  the  use  of 
armed  force  by  themselves  or  other  nations. 
If  that  should  be  the  case,  it  would  place  in 
doubt  one  of  the  premises  of  the  trilateral 
concept— that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  real  com- 
munity of  industrialized  democracies  capa- 
ble of  common  action  ba.sed  on  shared  con- 
cepts not  only  of  national  interest,  but  of 
fundamental  human  values.-^ 

The  rules  of  international  law  governing 
the  use  of  force  may  be  found  in  treaties 
and  in  international  customary  law.  that  is 
the  rules  nations  follow  in  practice  out  of  a 
sense  of  legal  obligation.  The  most  authori- 
tative statements  of  the  rules  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter: 

All  members  shall  .settle  their  internation- 
al disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  international  peace  and  .securi- 
ty, and  justice,  are  not  endangered.  (Article 
2(3)). 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations.  (Article  2(4)). 

Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .  .  .  (Article  51). 

Another  source  of  applicable  law  is  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  declares  in  Article  15:  No  state 
or  group  of  slates  has  the  right  to  intervene, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
any  other  state. 

Although  the  OAS  formulation  set  forth 
above  does  not  appear  in  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  General  Assembly  has  adopted  the  iden- 
tical language  in  a  resolution  in  1970  pur- 
porting to  be  an  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Declaration  of 
Principles  of  International  Law  Concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperation  Among 
States  in  Accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  search  for  principles  to  govern  the 
use  of  armed  force  does  not  end.  however, 
with  the  recitation  of  those  broad  proposi- 
tions. International  constitutions  are  not 
self-interpretating  any  more  than  national 
constitutions— nor  are  phrases  like  "armed 
attack."  "self-defense  "  or  "intervention" 
any  more  self-explanatory  than  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments."  "interstate  com- 
merce" or  "due  process  of  law."  The  process 
of  interpretation  requires  .sophisticated 
human  judgement,  which  means  at  a  mini- 
mum that  interpretation  of  any  single  provi- 
sion must  take  into  account  other  provisions 
of  the  same  document,  the  purposes  of  the 
international  instrument  as  a  whole,  the 
drafting  history,  sub.sequent  state  practice 
and  the  applicability  of  rules  of  customary 
international  law,  possibly  co-existing  with 
the  international  agreement.  Moreover, 
careful  judgement  must  be  used  in  the  ap- 
plication of  broad  constitutional  provisions 
in  a  variety  of  unique  instances,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  international  constitution  was  drafted. 
As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  put 
it:  'General  principles  do  not  decide  con- 
crete cases." 


The  simple  truth  is  that  international  law 
on  this  subject  is  far  from  clear,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  widespread  disagreement  be- 
tween government  decision-makers  and  re- 
spected scholars  both  within  and  between 
nations.  As  everyone  knows,  international 
law  differs  from  domestic  law"  in  that  there 
is  no  court  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  for  its 
authoritative  interpretation,  nor  is  there  a 
legislature  to  adjust  the  law  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances or  a  police  force  to  secure  uni- 
versal enforcement.  This  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  that  international  law  does  not 
exist;  there  are  mutual  restraints  and  recip- 
rocal concessions  embodied  in  treaties  and 
customary  international  law  that  nations 
choose  to  regard  as  legally  binding  out  of 
perceived  self-interest.  In(leed.  on  a  large 
number  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  to  diplomatic  immunity,  the  rules  of 
international  law"  are  observed  by  almost  all 
nations  almost  all  of  the  time.  But  clearly 
the  interpretation  of  these  rules  in  the  de- 
centralized international  system  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  than  in  the  domestic  legal 
order,  particularly  when  we  are  dealing  with 
an  issue  like  the  use  of  force  which  touches 
vital  national  interests.  What  we  are  really 
talking  about  is  "word  polities'*  between 
nations— a  struggle  to  shape  norms  to 
govern  national  behavior  in  support  of  cer- 
tain national  interests  and  values. 

The  challenge  to  trilateral  countries  is 
one  of  creative  and  purposeful  international 
law-making— among  themselves  as  a  kind  of 
"law-bloc"— and  with  other  members  of  the 
international  community.  This  means,  first 
of  all.  looking  carefully  at  those  various  for- 
mulations governing  the  u.se  of  armed  force 
that  have  some  basis  of  support  in  contem- 
porary international  law"  and  deciding  which 
ones  should  be  espoused  or  rejected  in  the 
interest -of  promoting  the  values  the  trilat- 
eral countries  share— among  which  are  cer- 
tainly those  of  peace,  justice,  national  .self- 
determination,  and  human  rights. 

A  second  stage  would  be  a  concerted 
effort— now  .so  notably  lacking— to  observe 
these  formulations  in  their  own  behavior 
and  to  press  for  their  wider  recognition 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  diploma- 
cy. What  these  formulations  might  be.  at 
least  in  barest  outline.  I  shall  suggest  in  a 
moment. 

CHALLENGES  TO  A  RULE  OF  LAW  APPHOACH 

There  are.  however,  a  number  .'i:  very  fun- 
damental objections  to  this  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach. The  starkest  objection  comes  from 
tho.se  who  believe,  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal suggested  in  the  aftermath  of  Grenada, 
that  international  law"  simply  does  not  exist. 
A  variant  of  this  view  would  be  that  al- 
though international  law  exists  in  the  ma- 
jority of  international  situations,  it  does  not 
exist,  or  does  not  apply  when  armed  force  is 
used  by  nations  in  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  supreme  national  interest.  No  less  a 
figure  than  Dean  Acheson  drew  that  conclu- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  U.S.  quarantine  of 
Cuba  in  1962: 

I  must  conclude  that  the  propriety  of  the 
Cuban  quarantine  is  not  a  legal  issue.  The 
power,  position  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  had  been  challenged  by  another 
state;  and  laws  simply  does  not  deal  with 
such  questions  of  ultimate  power— power 
that  comes  close  to  the  .sources  of  sovereign- 
ty ..  ,  The  survival  of  stales  is  not  a  matter 
of  law.'^ 

This  statement  has  powerful  appeal  in  an 
age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
have  violated  traditional  international  law- 
principles  with  impunity— and  when  nations 


like  Iran,  Libya  and  Syria  have  raised  ter- 
rorism to  the  level  of  state  practice.  But  do 
we  really  want  to  take  the  view"  that  there 
are  no  legal  rules  applicable  to  judge  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  or 
the  smaller  terrorist  nations,  which  threat- 
en the  safety  of  free  nations  and  the 
achievement  of  a  decent  world  order?  We 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  wise  obser- 
vation of  one  of  Britain's  greatest  interna- 
tional lawyers,  J.  L.  Brierly:  "The  ultimate 
explanation  of  the  binding  force  of  all  law  is 
that  man.  whether  he  is  a  single  individual 
or  whether  he  is  associated  with  other  men 
in  a  state,  is  constrained,  so  far  he  is  a  rea- 
sonable being,  to  believe  that  order  and  not 
chaos  is  the  governing  principle  of  the 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live."  ''• 

In  the  nuclear  age.  it  is  precisely  in  dan- 
gerous confrontations  of  power  that  some 
ground  rules  are  needed  to  preserve  "order" 
and  avert  "chaos.  "  A  conclusion  that  "no 
law"  is  applicable  would  generally  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
challengers  to  the  peace  of  free  nations:  it 
would  create  even  more  uncertainty  and  in- 
stability than  we  already  have.  There  is  no 
nation  that  denies  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  all  feel  constrained  to  find 
legal  justifications  for  their  behavior.  It  is 
surely  better  to  have  nations  arguing  over 
what  international  law  is  than  to  assert  that 
no  international  law  applies  at  all. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  "international  law  and 
morality."  International  law"  often  codifies 
national  interest  and  convenience,  as  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  In  the  sensitive  area  of  the 
u:;c  if  armed  force,  it  seeks  to  codify  morali- 
ty as  well.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we 
come  to  a  .second  fundamental  objection  to 
the  "rule  of  law  "  appioach:  May  there  not 
be  exceptional  situations  where  the  law  may 
be  disregarded  if  necessary  to  achieve  some 
greater  good?  In  real  life,  we  all  recognize 
extreme  situations  where  violating  the  law" 
may  be  appropriate  to  achieve  some  valid 
purpo.se— e.g..  going  through  a  red  light  to 
take  an  injured  person  to  the  hospital  for 
urgent  medical  treatment. 

Moreover,  where  traditional  international 
law  fails  to  take  account  of  new  realities  and 
cannot  be  changed  through  negotiation  and 
diplomacy,  there  may  be  exceptional  situa- 
tions where  "law-making  "  through  new- 
state  practice  requires  some  temporary 
"law-breaking.  "  A  succe.ssful  example  of  this 
phenomenon  was  the  Truman  Prsclarr.ation 
of  1945  taking  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
sources of  the  continental  shelf,  a  unilateral 
action  that  "broke"  the  old  law  before  the 
new  legal  principle  was  "made  "  by  general 
acceptance.  Neverthele.ss.  if  we  are  to  accept 
violations  of  traditional  rules  in  exceptional 
cases,  we  should  carefully  consider  whether 
the  consequences  are  beneficial  not  just  for 
the  acting  country,  but  for  the  majority  of 
mankind  as  a  whole— and  whether  the  value 
of  the  objective  being  served  outweighs  the 
damage  that  the  unilateral  change  in  the 
rules  may  do  to  the  future  conduct  of  inter- 
national relations.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this 
legal-moral  calculation  is  an  easy  one.  But  I 
do  reject  the  notion  that  in  international  af- 
fairs the  end  always  justifies  the  means,  a 
proposition  that  is  readily  available  to  to- 
talitarian powers,  as  well  as  to  free  nations. 

There  is  yet  another  objection  to  the 
"rule  of  law"  approach,  from  those  who 
argue  that  the  rules  of  international  law. 
particularly  lho.se  governing  the  use  of 
armed  force,  are  capable  of  almost  any  in- 
terpretation, and  should  simply  be^manipu- 
lated  by  nations  in  each  case  to  achieve 
whatever  foreign  policy  goals  seems  valid  at 


the  moment.  But  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  cannot  be 
treated  as  pieces  of  India  rubber  to  be 
stretched  one  way  and  then  another  in  light 
of  the  short-term  political  necessities  of 
each  situation.  There  has  to  be  some  conti- 
nuity in  our  day-to-day  interpretation.  If  we 
"bend"  the  principles  to  fit  one  case,  we 
must  be  willing  to  live  with  the  new  configu- 
ration in  the  next.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
very  well  be  denied  the  .same  freedom  to 
resort  to  force  which  the  United  States 
claims  through  "liberal  interpretations  "  of 
existing  norms.  As  Justice  Robert  Jackson 
once  put  it  in  a  domestic  context: 

A  military  order,  however  unconstitution- 
al, is  not  apt  to  last  longer  than  the  military 
emergency  .  .  .  But  once  a  judicial  opinion 
rationalizes  such  an  order  to  .show  that  it 
conforms  to  the  Constitution,  or  rather  ra- 
tionalizes the  Constitution  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  .sanctions  such  an  order,  the 
Court  for  all  time  has  validated  the  princi- 
ple .  .  .  The  principle  then  lies  about  like  a 
loaded  weapon  ready  for  the  hand  of  any 
authority  that  can  bring  forward  a  plausible 
claim  of  an  urgent  need." 

Yet  another  challenge  to  the  "rule  of  law" 
approach  comes  from  the  believers  in 
"spheres  of  influence.  "  According  to  this 
view",  the  United  Stales  must  be  conceded 
the  same  freedom  to  defend  its  interests  in 
Latin  America  as  the  Soviet  Union  claims  in 
Eastern  Europe.  In  other  words,  accept  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  .sovereignty  for 
Eastern  Europe  in  return  for  a  "reverse" 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  for 
Latin  America,  with  perhaps  other  such 
doctrines  for  China.  Vietnam.  Britain. 
France.  Japan  and  other  countries  in  areas 
of  historic  interest  to  them. 

It  scarcely  needs  emphasis  that  this  ap- 
proach does  violence  to  the  principles  of 
sovereign  equality  and  self-determination 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  other  treaties  in  force,  and  that  it 
would  never  be  accepted  by  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world,  least  of  all  by  those  in 
the  "spheres  of  influence  "  that  are  princi- 
pally at  issue.  Nor  is  such  a  concept  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  democracies,  most 
of  whom  profess  a  principled  concern  for 
freedom  and  human  rights  in  all  parts  of 
tire  world,  from  Poland  and  Grenada  to 
Tibet  and  Cambodia. 

A  similar  challenge  to  the  "rule  of  law" 
approach  might  dv  described  as  a  rough  and 
ready  theory  of  "reciprocity."  It  is  a  princi- 
ple well-recognized  in  the  common  law— and 
perhaps  more  generally  in  all  legal  sys- 
tems—that when  one  party  violates  a  male- 
rial  provision  in  a  contract,  the  other  party 
is  relieved  of  its  obligations  under  the  same 
instrument.  It  is  argued  by  analogy  that  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  totalitar- 
ian powers  persistently  violate  the  norms 
laid  down  in  the  Charter  and  other  sources 
of  international  law.  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  must  have  the  right  to  do 
so  when  necessary  to  defend  their  interests. 
To  quote  Dean  Acheson  again:  "We  must 
never  forget  that  between  an  opponent  who 
is  prepared  to  use  force  to  gain  his  end  and 
one  who  is  not  prepared  to  use  force  to 
defend  his  interests- the  former  is  usually 
the  winner." " 

International  law  clearly  permits  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  perform  its  com- 
mitments in  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  Soviet  Union  has 
breached  a  material  provision  of  that  same 
agreement.  It  may  also  permit  the  United 
States  to  take  broader  measures  against  the 


Soviet  Union— measures  that  might  other- 
wise be  considered  illegal— in  response  lo 
Soviet  violations  of  international  law  direct- 
ed against  the  United  States.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  claim  that  the  United 
States  should  be  released  from  its  obliga- 
tions to  innocent  third  countries  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  disobeying  the  rules. 

The  concept  that  we  must  be  free  to 
"fight  fire  with  fire"  has  undoubted  politi- 
cal appeal  and  certainly  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  industrialized  democracies  lo 
defend  their  security  interests  in  particular 
situations.  But  if  the  trilateral  countries 
accept  the  Soviet  standard  of  international 
behavior  as  their  own.  do  they  then  forfeit 
any  claim  before  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  morality?  Do 
they  abandon  all  legal  restraints  on  the  use 
of  force  or  only  some,  and  do  they  cast  aside 
the  restraints  on  forcible  intervention  ev- 
erywhere or  only  in  countries  where  the 
rules  have  already  been  violated  by  th«r  ad- 
versaries? A  "lit-for-tat '"  rejection  of  legal 
restraints  on  the  u.se  of  force- "you  invaded 
Afghanistan  so  we  can  invade  anyone  we 
like  "—will  encounter  violent  opposition 
from  almost  everyone  but  the  superpowers 
and  will  quickly  bring  the  standards  of 
international  behavior  down  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  As  I  shall  suggest  in 
a  moment,  most  of  ihe  benefits  of  the  "reci- 
procity "  approach  can  be  achieved  with  less 
cost  to  the  trilateral  countries  by  a  judicious 
u.se  of  the  concept  of  ".self-defense  "  consist- 
ently with  respect  for  international  law". 

In  this  catalogue  of  challenges  to  a  "rule 
of  law"  approach  there  is  one.  however,  that 
merits  more  sympathetic  consideration. 
This  is  the  view  that  reads  as  interdepend- 
ent and  correlative  the  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  charter  restraining  the  u.se  of  force  by 
me0jber  stales  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  placing  on  the  United  Nations  the 
duty  lo  establish  international  peace  and 
justice.  With  the  frustration  of  the  Charier 
system  for  collective  security  and  the  peace- 
ful .settlement  of  disputes,  it  is  argued,  the 
member  stales  must  recover  their  pre-exist- 
ing freedom  of  action  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests by  means  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
help.  As  Profe.ssor  Arthur  Goodharl  of 
Oxford  put  it  during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956: 
"The  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  Ar- 
ticle 2(4)  is  not  of  an  absolute  character,  but 
is  dependent  on  the  proper  enforcement  of 
international  order  by  the  United  Nations.  " 
If  a  different  view"  were  accepted,  he  argued. 
U.N.  members  would  be  obliged  lo  stand  idly 
by  in  the  face  of  the  most  extreme  viola- 
tions of  their  rights  and  "membership  in 
the  United  Nations  would  be  a  source  of 
danger  and  of  weakness  lo  the  law-abiding 
nations."  '■' 

This  "frustration  of  Charter  purposes" 
concept,  however,  still  leaves  us  with  some 
of  the  same  problems  that  we  found  with 
the  other  challenges  to  a  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach. If  Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  is  set 
aside,  what  forms  are  then  applicable?  To 
abandon  all  restraints  in  the  Charter  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.'s  weakness  would  serve 
neither  peace  nor  justice,  nor  would  it  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  rebuilding  the  U.N.'s  col- 
lective processes.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
merit  in  the  view-  than  the  Charter  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  force  must  be  inter- 
preted differently  in  today's  world  than 
they  would  have  been  in  the  world  envis- 
aged at  San  Francisco.  How  this  might  be 
done  is  the  question  to  which  we  now"  turn. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  A  RULE  OF  LAW  APPROACH 

If  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  industrialized 
democracies,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
noted  above,  to  follow  a  "rule  of  law"  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  armed  force,  what 
should  be  the  applicable  legal  principles? 
Volumes  of  learned  scholarship  have  been 
written  on  this  enormously  difficult  and 
complex  subject.  What  follows  is  a  brief 
review  of  five  concepts  of  varying  degrees  of 
persuasiveness  from  which  the  trilateral 
countries  will  need  to  fashion  a  common  ap- 
proach: 

Self-defense:  the  United  Nations  Charter 
codifies  "the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." There  is  general  agreement  in  the 
international  community  that  this  gives  a 
nation  the  right  to  use  force  when  its  terri- 
tory or  its  armed  forces  are  attacked  or 
when  an  attack  is  made  on  the  territory  or 
armed  forces  of  another  nation  to  which  it 
is  bound  in  a  collective  self-defense  arrange- 
ment like  NATO. 

There  are  some  specific  questions  about 
the  self-defense  concept,  however,  that  are 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  For  example:  Can 
the  concept  of  self-defense  be  stretched  to 
legitimize  a  use  of  force  in  anticipation  of 
an  "armed  attack?"  In  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  United  States  deliberately  de- 
clined to  use  "anticipatory  self-defense"  as  a 
justification  for  the  quarantine  of  Cuba, 
and  with  good  reason.  If  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  could  provide  a  legal 
basis  for  a  blockade  of  Cuba  in  1962.  could 
not  the  Soviet  Union  use  "anticipatory  self- 
defense"  to  justify  forcible  action  to  stop 
the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and  cruise 
missiles  in  Europe  in  1984?  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  particularly  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  say  that  the  mere  de- 
ployment and  readying  of  weapons  justified 
the  preemptive  use  of  force  by  others.  Yet 
international  law  before  the  U.N.  Charter 
did  recognize  the  right  of  anticipatory  self- 
defense  when  the  "necessity  of  that  self-de- 
fense is  instant,  overwhelming,  and  leaving 
no  choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  de- 
liberation." '°  It  is  doubtful  that  the  U.N. 
Charter  wsis  intended  to  deny  a  nation  the 
right  to  defend  itself  against  an  armed 
attack  that  was  already  underway.  Where  to 
draw  the  line  between  permissible  response 
to  an  imminent  attack  and  impermissible  re- 
sponse against  the  readying  of  weapons  will 
not  always  be  easy,  but  the  principle  seems 
clear  enough  and  finds  support  in  existing 
practice.  Israel,  for  example,  received  no 
support  in  the  United  Nations  for  its  pre- 
emptive strike  against  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor 
in  1981,  but  it  received  widespread  support 
(and  no  U.N.  condemnation)  when  it  began 
hostilities  in  1967  after  President  Nassar 
blockaded  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba. 

Another  question  concerns  self-defen.se  in 
the  face  of  "indirect  aggression."  In  todays 
world,  an  armed  attack"  can  occur  not  only 
through  the  marching  of  troops  or  the 
launching  of  weapons  across  bord'  rs,  but  by 
the  forcible  seizure  of  power  within  one 
country  by  persons  acting  as  agents  of  an- 
other country  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
the  first  country's  independence.  This 
would  suggest  that  "collective  self-defense" 
should  also  embrace  military  action  to 
defend  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a 
country  that  is  being  subjected  to  a  previous 
indirect  aggression  by  others.  Putting  it  an- 
other way.  "counter-intervention"  in  re- 
sponse to  a  prior  illegal  intervention  should 
not  be  regarded  as  illegal  provided  it  has  as 
its  motive  and  actual  consequence  the  pres- 


ervation of  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  people  on  whose  behalf  the  "counter- 
intervention"  is  carried  out.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  an  advocate  of  this  principle  as  far 
back  as  1848  in  an  eloquent  passage  that  has 
particular  application  today: 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots 
must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as 
the  free  states.  Unless  they  do.  the  profes- 
sion of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this 
miserable  issue:  that  the  wrong  side  may 
help  the  wrong  but  the  right  must  not  help 
the  right.  Intervention  to  enforce  non-inter- 
vention is  always  rightful,  always  moral,  if 
not  always  prudent. 

Since  the  first  Hague  conference  in  1899. 
the  international  community  has  sought  to 
develop  rules  of  warfare  to  limit  the  de- 
structiveness  of  conflicts  and  particularly 
the  damage  to  innocent  civilians.  When 
armed  force  is  used  in  .self-defense  or  under 
any  other  legal  theory,  therefore,  there  is 
not  only  the  question  of  when  force  may  be 
used,  but  how  it  is  used.  One  principle  of 
continued  vitality  is  that  of  "military  neces- 
sity"—that  is,  a  use  of  force  in  self-defense 
or  on  some  other  basis  should  be  limited  so 
far  as  possible  to  military  objectives.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  difficult  principle  to  apply  in 
the  nuclear  age:  yet  in  its  humane  purpo.se 
it  is  a  principle  that  merits  support  from 
the  community  of  nations. 

Protection  of  Nationals:  The  United 
States  and  other  trilateral  countries  have 
long  asserted  a  right  to  use  force  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  nation  to  protect  their  na- 
tionals from  an  imminent  threat  of  injury 
where  the  territorial  sovereign  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  them.  The  U.S. -Bel- 
gian rescue  effort  in  the  Congo  in  1964.  Isra- 
el's raid  on  Entebbe,  and  the  initial  phase  of 
the  American  landings  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965  and  in  Grenada  all  relied 
on  this  principle.  To  avoid  abuse  of  the  con- 
cept, it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
purpose  of  protection— thus  there  would  be 
no  justification  in  occupying  a  country  after 
endangered  citizens  had  been  removed. 
Most  developing  countries  still  challenge 
this  legal  concept,  even  when  so  strictly  lim- 
ited. Yet  it  seems  evident  that  the  industra- 
lized  democracies  should  continue  to  sup- 
port it  in  an  age  where  terrorist  acts  and  the 
collapse  of  civil  authority  are  all  too  fre- 
quent occurrences. 

Military  Assistance  Upon  Request:  Tradi- 
tional international  law  has  recognized  the 
right  of  one  country  to  give  military  assist- 
ance to  another  at  the  latter's  request,  in- 
cluding the  deployment  of  armed  forces  on 
its  territory.  It  is  still  a  widely  held  view 
that  it  is  legal  to  assist  the  established  gov- 
ernment in  a  civil  war  situation,  but  not  the 
insurgent  group,  at  least  not  until  the  insur- 
gents have  become  sufficiently  established 
that  other  countries  may  appropriately 
grant  them  belligerent  status.  But  this 
whole  question  of  assistance  upon  request 
and  intervention  in  civil  wars  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  areas  of  international 
law.  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  many 
developing  countries  challenging  the  tradi- 
tional customary  law  rule  and  insisting  on  a 
right  to  support  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" against  established  governments.  Here 
is  an  area  where  the  U.N.  Charter  is  silent 
and  the  practice  of  states  offers  no  clear 
guide  for  judgement,  for  the  evident  reason 
that  no  clear  consensus  exists  within  the 
international  community. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  trilateral  countries 
have  a  common  interest  in  supporting  the 


traditional  international  law  rule  prohibit- 
ing outside  military  support  on  behalf  of 
revolutionary  movements  seeking  to  over- 
throw existing  governments.  They  also  have 
a  common  interest  in  affirming  the  right  to 
provide  military  support  to  established  gov- 
ernments defending  themselves  against  a 
foreign-supported  revolution.  .\  closer  ques- 
tion lor  the  trilateral  countries  is  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  any  foreign  intervention 
whatsoever,  they  should  continue  to  assert  a 
right  to  assist  established  governments  to 
put  down  indigenous  revolutionary  move- 
ments. One  problem  with  this  traditional 
doctrine  is  that  it  provides  ready  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  armed  force  by  the 
United  States  and  other  trilateral  countries 
in  support  of  any  government,  no  matter 
how  dictatorial  or  unpopular,  to  help  it  sup- 
press popular  forces  seeking  political  and 
social  reform.  Moreover,  it  may  help  the 
Soviet  Union  to  justify  its  uses  of  force  to 
achieve  the  permanent  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  orbit  of  any  country  which  has 
once  been  taken  over  by  a  Soviet-supported 
communist  coup.  Soviet  troops  went  into 
Hungary  and  Afghanistan,  after  all.  in  re- 
sponse to  "requests"  by  pro-Soviet  leaders 
falsely  purporting  to  speak  for  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  country.  Had  they 
gone  into  Poland,  they  could  probably  have 
produced  a  request  from  General  Jaruzelski. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  assistance 
upon  request  aimed  merely  at  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  not  at  the  sup- 
pression of  an  indigenous  revolutionary 
movement  would  seem  to  offer  less  prob- 
lems as  a  legal  concept  for  the  trilateral 
countries  and  others.  Here  again,  it  will  not 
always  be  easy  to  draw  the  line. 

Regional  Action:  Article  52  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  permits  regional  organiza- 
tions to  deal  with  "such  matters  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action."  provided  that  their  activities  "are 
consistent  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  United  Nations."  Article  53  further 
provides  that  no  "enforcement  action  "  shall 
be  taken  by  regional  organizations  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  justify  as 
a  legitimate  use  of  regional  peace-keeping 
the  OAS-authorized  quarantine  of  Cuba  in 
1962  and  the  OAS-authorized  peace  force 
which  occupied  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965  after  the  collapse  of  order  in  that 
country.  It  has  also  sought  to  justify  the  oc- 
cupation of  Grenada  as  a  valid  regional 
peacekeeping  effort  by  the  Organization  of 
Eastern  Caribbean  States.  In  the  Dominican 
and  Grenada  cases,  the  United  States 
argued  that  no  "enforcement  action"  requir- 
ing Security  Council  approval  was  involved, 
since  force  was  not  being  exercised  against 
the  will  of  a  state,  but  only  to  maintain 
order  after  the  collapse  of  government  au- 
thority. In  the  Cuban  quarantine,  the  U.S. 
argued  that  there  was  no  "enforcement 
action"  because  the  members  of  the  OAS 
acted  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  rather 
than  a  mandatory  decision— a  questionable 
theory  to  say  the  least,  since  certainly  there 
was  "enforcement"  of  the  blockade  against 
the  ships  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  concept  of  regional 
peacekeeping  adds  to  the  uses  of  force  that 
would  otherwise  be  legally  available  to  indi- 
vidual countries.  Article  52  requires  that  ac- 
tions by  regional  agencies  must  be  consist- 
ent with  United  Nations  principles.  One  of 
those  principles  is  the  prohibition  in  Article 
2(4)  of  the  use  of  force  against  the  "territo- 


rial integrity  of  political  independence  of 
any  state."  Uses  of  force  that  would  be  ille- 
gal if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation  are  not 
validated  therefore  simply  because  they  are 
undertaken  by  several  states  pursuant  to 
recommendations  by  regional  agencies.  In 
the  Grenada  and  Dominican  Republic  cases, 
reliance  on  the  concept  of  regional  action 
would  require  a  demonstration  that  the 
"territorial  integrity"  or  "political  independ- 
ence" of  those  nations  was  not  violated.  In 
short,  the  prohibition  in  Article  2(4)  could 
be  given  a  limited  interpretation.  But  in 
that  event,  action  by  the  United  States 
alone  would  have  been  just  as  lawful 
(though  less  politically  attractive)  as  action 
by  the  regional  group. 

"Humanitarian"  or  "Democratic"  Inter- 
vention: Some  scholars  now  argue  that 
international  law  permits  one  or  more  coun- 
tries to  use  force  in  the  territory  of  another 
to  put  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses  or  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  the  people  to  democratic 
institutions.  Indeed.  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick  has  used  this  argument  to  justify  U.S. 
military  support  for  the  "Contras"  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua." The  concept  of  "humanitarian"  or 
"democratic"  intervention  is  undeniably  at- 
tractive when  the  world  is  faced  with  ex- 
treme situations  such  as  Hitler's  campaign 
of  genocide  against  six  million  Jews  or  Idi 
Amin's  wanton  slaughter  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. It  is.  however,  a  principle  that  finds 
little  support  in  treaty  law  or  the  customary 
rules  that  derive  from  consistent  state  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  vulnerable  to  an  obvious  prac- 
tical objection.  Two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  international  community  are  less 
than  fully  functioning  democracies  and  at 
least  one  third  engage  in  gross  and  persist- 
ent human  rights  violations.  A  legal  princi- 
ple that  would  authorize  unilateral  or  col- 
lective intervention  against  such  a  large 
number  of  countries  would  be  an  invitation 
to  an  unrestrained  world  civil  war— too 
threatening  to  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility to  command  broad  support  within  the 
international  community  or  by  the  trilateral 
countries  themselves. 

What  is  the  application  of  the  five  con- 
cepts outlined  above  to  the  Grenada  situa- 
tion? If  the  facts  as  given  by  the  United 
States  government  are  accepted,  the  princi- 
ple that  force  may  be  used  to  protect  endan- 
gered citizens  clearly  justifies  the  initial 
Grenada  landings.  The  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Grenada  once  that  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  invitation  by  the  Governor-General  to 
put  an  end  to  foreign  intervention  and/or 
maintain  domestic  order,  Eussuming  the  con- 
stitution of  Grenada  provides  him  with  the 
necessary  authority  to  i.ssue  such  an  invita- 
tion. 

For  the  reasons  given  earlier,  the  concepts 
of  "regional  action"  and  "'humanitarian'  or 
"democratic"  intervention  are  not  good 
legal  arguments  for  the  Grenada  action.  But 
"collective  self-defense'"  is  a  concept  that 
can  apply  to  Grenada.  This  is  not  the  "an- 
ticipatory self-defense"  of  Grenada's  neigh- 
bors, which  would  stretch  the  concept  too 
far  since  no  attack  upon  them  was  immi- 
nent. Rather  it  would  be  the  murder  of 
Bishop  and  the  seizure  of  power  by  persons 
allegedly  acting  as  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  subordi- 
nating Grenada's  .sovereignty  to  one  or  both 
of  those  countries  that  could  be  regarded  as 
a  "use  of  force"  against  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Grenada,  justifying  a  collective 
self-defense  action  by  the  United  States  and 
Grenada's  neighbors.  To  put  it  another  way. 


and  assuming  once  again  that  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  are  accepted, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  "intervened""  il- 
legally in  Grenada  to  suppress  freedom;  the 
United  Stales  lawfully  "counter-intervened" 
with  Grenada's  neighbors  to  restore  free- 
dom. The  use  of  force  observed  the  require- 
ment of  military  necessity  since  a  genuine 
effort  was  made  to  avoid  harm  to  innocent 
civilians. 

This  brief  exposition  of  applicable  legal 
theories. '-'simplified  in  the  extreme  for  the 
purpo.se  of  brevity,  may  well  raise  more 
questions  than  it  resolves.  Some  will  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  my  necessarily  abbrevi- 
ated formulations  and  subjective  judgments. 
Pair  enough.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  clear,  but  rather  that  the  tri- 
lateral countries  should  accord  high  priority 
in  thinking  about  them  at  senior  levels  of 
government  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  trilat- 
eral consensus. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  the  de- 
veloping world  are  actively  promoting  legal 
doctrines  to  serve  their  interests  in  interna- 
tional fora  like  the  United  Nations,  in  their 
bilateral  diplomacy  and  in  their  unilateral 
official  pronouncements.  Their  purpose  is 
obvious— to  protiibit  all  "imperialist  inter- 
ventions"' by  the  trilateral  countries  while 
legitimizing  all  Soviet -sponsored  uses  of 
armed  force  in  support  of  "wars  of  national 
liberation."  If  the  trilateral  countries  wish 
to  shape  a  world  order  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  and  freedom,  they  will  need 
in  their  turn  to  develop  a  more  unified  and 
purposeful  approach  on  these  questions 
than  they  have  thus  far. 

A  trilateral  report  on  the  international 
law  of  armed  force,  written  by  .scholars  from 
Western  Europe.  North  America  and  Japan, 
on  the  basis  of  broad  consultation  with  gov- 
ernmental and  private  authorities  through- 
out the  world  could  be  a  useful  first  step 
toward  achieving  some  consensus  on  an 
issue  of  central  importance  to  the  industri- 
alized democracies  and  all  other  free  na- 
tions. 
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concerned  here.  There  is  much  disagreement,  in 
any  evenl.  on  whether  and  under  what  conditions 
armed  reprisals  are  permitted  under  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter.* 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  TRIB- 
UTE TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  honor  of  his  centennial, 
which  we  are  celebrating  today. 
Among  the  finest  efforts  I  have  seen  is 
the  four-section  tribute  published  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star  this  past 
Sunday.  May  6. 

Numerous  staff  members  of  the 
Star,  as  well  as  scholars  and  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Truman,  including 
Clark  M.  Clifford.  Dean  Rusk,  and 
former  Representative  Richard  W, 
Boiling,  contributed  their  best  efforts 
to  the  sections. 

There  was  superb  original  artwork 
and  graphics  and  hand-tinted  photo- 
graphs. In  all.  the  sections  were  an 
outstanding  tribute,  and  I  am  sending 
copies  to  my  House  and  Senate  col- 
leagues. I  know  they  will  enjoy  read- 
ing them  as  much  as  I  did. 

The  Star's  publisher  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  James  H.  Hale,  and  Pam 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  sections,  are  to 
be  congratulated.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  EDWARD  BO- 
LAND'S  RECEIPT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS DISTINGUISHED  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  this  body  as  well  as  the  other  body 
often  receive  recognition  and  awards 
for  a  multitude  of  different  reasons, 
but  there  is  one  in  particular  which  I 
think  we  should  take  note  of  today. 
On  Wednesday.  May  9,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  the  other 
body's  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies.  Con- 
gressman Edward  Boland  will  be 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award  by  Dr.  Edward  Knapp. 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies,  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
work  with  Congressman  Boland  annu- 
ally on  our  subcommittee's  appropria- 
tions bills.  As  a  result  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, I  have  come  to  admire  and  re- 
spect the  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, He  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  thoughtful  Members  in 
either  body  and  is  thoroughly  deserv- 
ing of  this  coveted  award, 

Mr.  Boland  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1952  and  has  served  continu- 
ously since  then  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
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Committee.  As  chairman  of  its  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee, 
he  has  given  unwavering  support  to 
basic  scientific  research  and  education. 
■Even  before  the  shoclt  of  sputnik." 
the  Foundations  citation  says,  "he 
saw  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
competence  of  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics,  and  of  insuring  the  Na- 
tion's strength  through  fellowships  for 
the  education  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. For  more  than  three  decades, 
he  has  remained  dedicated  to  excel- 
lence in  science  education." 

A  reception  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
BoLAND  on  May  8  at  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  and  the  presenta- 
tion to  him  of  the  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award  at  the  National 
Science  Board  dinner  on  May  9  are 
part  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tions  Science  Week  activities.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Foundation  during 
Science  Week  to  convey  to  the  public 
the  importance  of  science  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Boland  on  the 
Foundations  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  American  science  and  educa- 
tion.* 


UMI 


JOHN  M.  WALSH:  TENNESSEE'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  May  6  to 
12.  1984,  has  been  proclaimed  small 
business  week,  a  period  during  which 
we  honor  our  Nation's  entrepreneurial 
leaders.  It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  are  leaders  in 
our  small  business  community  given 
the  tremendous  impact  small  firms 
continue  to  have  on  our  economy. 

On  the  national  level,  small  busi- 
nesses continue  to  set  a  sterling  exam- 
ple of  job  creation  in  the  marketplace. 
Between  1980  and  1982.  small  business 
produced  2,650.000  new  jobs  compared 
with  a  loss  of  1.664.000  jobs  in  this 
same  period  for  larger  businesses. 
Small  firms  led  employment  growth 
during  the  initial  stages  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  registering  a  net  em- 
ployment gain  of  2.6  percent  from 
September  1982  to  September  1983. 
Larger  firms  only  experienced  an  em- 
ployment gain  rate  of  1.2  percent  for 
this  period. 

In  total,  small  business  employs 
nearly  48  percent  of  the  nonfarm  work 
force  in  America.  These  firms  contrib- 
ute 42  percent  of  the  sales  and  gener- 
ate close  to  38  percent  of  our  country's 
gross  national  product. 

This  same  business  strength  is  evi- 
dent at  the  State  level.  In  Tennessee, 
there  are  approximately  83,000  busi- 
ness establishments.  Of  the.se,  about 
79,000  employ  less  than  100  workers. 
This    small    business    community    in 


Tennessee  produces  roughly  half  of 
our  States  goods  and  services  and  con- 
tributes nearly  45  percent  of  the 
State's  total  payroll.  Tennessee's  small 
firms  con.stitute  80  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  in  the 
State,  nearly  100  percent  of  the  con- 
struction, service,  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate  firms  in  the  State  and 
over  60  percent  of  Tennessee's  whole- 
sale and  retail  operations. 

Representing  Tennessee's  .small 
firms  as  our  small  business  person  of 
the  year  for  1984  is  John  M.  Walsh, 
president  and  owner  of  Porcelain  In- 
dustries of  Nashville,  TN.  Mr.  Walsh 
and  his  firm  exemplify  many  of  the 
positive  traits  those  of  us  on  the  small 
business  committee  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize as  hallmarks  of  successful  com- 
panies. 

Porcelain  Industries  was  established 
in  1956  in  a  small  rented  building.  The 
firm  got  underway  with  initial  capital 
totaling  $4,000.  Employment  at  this 
early  stage  included  eight  people.  Over 
the  years.  Porcelain  Industries  has 
met  numerous  challenges  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, faced  economic  adversity  and 
gone  through  significant  changes  in 
its  basic  manufacturing  process.  Yet, 
Mr.  Walsh's  company  has  come 
through  the.se  trials  in  stronger  shape. 
The  company  has  experienced  a  com- 
pounded annual  employment  growth 
rate  of  over  10  percent.  The  present 
work  force  stands  at  110  persons.  Finn 
sales  have  grown  almost  every  year 
and  stood  at  S6.2  million  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  .year. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  at- 
tribute displayed  by  Mr.  Walsh's  firm 
is  the  innovativeness  he  has  displciyed 
in  his  product.  Procelain  Industries 
manufactures  component  parts  used  in 
such  products  as  barbecue  grills,  hot 
water  heaters,  gas  stoves,  kerosene 
heaters,  and  parts  used  in  chemical 
and  petrochemical  industries.  A  trend 
.setter  in  this  industry.  Mr.  Walsh's 
firm  introduced  porcelain  enamel 
cooking  grids  to  the  gas  barbecue  grill 
industry.  The  company  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  porcelain-enameled 
woodburning  stove  mats.  The  compa- 
ny is  also  involved  in  the  design  of  ker- 
osene heaters. 

Further  evidence  of  the  innovative- 
ness  displayed  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  his 
workers  can  be  seen  in  the  installation 
of  a  new,  highly  efficient  enamel  fur- 
nace which  cut  the  company's  electri- 
cal costs  by  30  percent.  In  addition, 
while  other  firms  in  this  industry  have 
experienced  waste-water  disposal  prob- 
lems. Porcelain  Industries  initiated  a 
method  of  reusing  water  throughout 
its  processing  areas.  This  reduction  in 
water  usage  has  not  only  lowered  oper- 
ating costs,  it  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  John 
Walsh  and  Porcelain  Industries  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  us  all  of  the  many 
benefits  generated  by  the  small  busi- 


ness community.  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
honoring  John  Walsh  as  Tennessee's 
Small  Business  Person  of  1984. # 


LAW  DAY   1984 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  many  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Abrams. 

At  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Law  Day  ceremony  on  May  1,  At- 
torney General  Abrams  spoke  to  the 
timely  subject  of  the  importance  of 
international  law  in  the  advancement 
and  protection  of  human  rights 
around  the  world. 

It  is  an  insightful  and  thoughtful 
presentation,  and  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Human  Rights  and  the  Rule  of  Law 

(Remark.s  of  Attorney  General  Robert 
Abram.s.  Law  Day  1984) 

Chief  Judge  Cook.  Honorable  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Governor  Cuomo.  Mr. 
Fale.s.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  proclaiming  Ma.v  1.  1984  as  Law  Day 
USA.  Pre.sident  Reagan  staled,  'Wilhoui 
law.  there  can  be  no  freedom,  only  chaos 
and  disorder  .  .  .  [A)nd  without  freedom, 
law  is  but  a  cynical  veneer  for  injustice  and 
oppression." 

This  is  a  filling  observation  for  Law  Day. 
It  I'chocs  a  line  in  the  preamble  of  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  ■[III  is  essenlial.  if  man  is 
nol  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  that  human  rights  should  be 
protected  by  the  ruk-  of  law  ..."  Simply 
put.  laws  exist  to  protect  basic  human 
rights,  and  without  those  rights,  the  rule  of 
law  ha.s  no  meaning.  As  lawyers,  we  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to 
the  fundamental  human  rights  it  is  meant 
to  uphold,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  Law  Day  it  is  also  fitting  to  note  just 
how  fragile  the  rule  of  law  is  in  the  world 
today.  At  about  the  same  time  the  President 
was  issuing  his  Law  Day  proclamation,  the 
United  States  government  was  notifying  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  that  it  was 
withdrawing  its  consent  to  the  Court's  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  with  respect  to  disputes 
with  any  Central  American  state  or  disputes 
arising  out  of  events  in  Central  America. 

This  event  is  without  precedent  in  the  38 
years  since  the  United  States  agreed  to 
submit  itself  to  the  'World  Courts  jurisdic- 
tion, and  casts  a  shadow  over  our  celebra- 
tions today.  It  was  precipitated,  of  course, 
by  U.S.  participation  in  the  mining  ol  Nica- 
raguan  harbors  and  the  intention  of  Nicara- 
gua to  bring  an  action  before  the  Court 
charging  that  the  United  States  had  violat- 
ed international  law  by  this  and  other  ac- 
tions in  support  of  anti-Sandinista  insur- 
gents. 

This  is  an  interesting  legal  issue  over 
which  reasonable  men  and  women  can  dis- 
agree. For  example.  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick.  our  government's  chief  representative 
before  the  United  Nations  and  one  of  the 
Administration's   most   effective   advocates. 


has  a.s.serted  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  Central  America  have  a  right  to  act 
in  'individual  and  collective  self-defense'^ 
against  Nicaraguan  aggression.  Senator 
Goldwaler.  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  charac- 
teristically blunt  letter  to  the  Director  of 
the  CIA,  has  concluded  that  mining  harbors 
in  Nicaragua  "is  an  act  violating  interna- 
tional law  land]  an  act  of  war.  " 

Without  choosing  sides  on  this  question 
one  can  go  to  the  larger  i.ssue.  namely:  How 
this  dispute  ought  to  be  resolved.  If  we  have 
learned  no  other  le.sson  in  this  century  after 
the  terrible  cost  of  two  world  wars  and 
countless  smaller  wars,  it  must  be  that  dis- 
putes between  nations  are  far  better  re- 
solved in  a  court  of  law.  That  is  precisely 
why  the  International  Court  of  Justice  was 
established,  and  why  the  United  Stales 
agreed  to  accept  its  authority  in  1946. 

The  recent  events  involving  Central  Amer- 
ica raise  two  important  questions  that  we— 
as  lawyers— ought  to  examine. 

They  arc  whether  the  United  States 
ought  to  a-s-sign  any  importance  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  human  rights  in  formulating  its 
foreign  policy  goals  and.  if  so.  what  we  as  a 
nation  arc  doing  to  promote  these  concepts. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  countries 
honor  human  rights  mainly  in  the  breach. 
Human  ' rights  organizations  report  that 
more  than  60  nations  practice  torture  as  an 
instrument  of  government  power.  Political 
killings  are  commonplace  in  many  of  these 
countries.  The  governments  of  many  other 
nations  are  les.s  brutal  but  no  less  effective 
in  suppressing  freedoms  of  speech,  as.sembly 
and  religious  expression;  the  right  to  travel 
or  emigrate;  the  right  to  work  and  share  eq- 
uitably in  society's  benefits;  and  the  free- 
dom to  form  free  political  parlies  and  par- 
ticipate fully  in  government.  Many  of  the.se 
governments  are  our  adversaries  in  the 
world  arena;  many  others  are  our  friends 
and  allies. 

Those  who  oppose  a  strong  human  rights 
policy  argue  thai  it  puts  us  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  nations— chiefly 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies— who  play  by 
different  rules.  They  as.sert  that  it  hinders 
our  ability  to  meet  vital  security  and  eco- 
nomic needs;  that  it  has  a  purely  moral  and 
very  little  political  significance.  To  them, 
human  rights  is  an  occasionally  useful  prop- 
aganda tool  to  u.se  against  the  Soviets,  but 
not  to  criticize  our  allies. 

In  my  view,  the.se  arguments  overlook  two 
important  facts.  First,  our  nations  dedica- 
tion to  the  protection  of  basic  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law  is  the  one  thing  that  sepa- 
rates us  most  fundamentally  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  what  it  represents 
present  the  most  .serious  threat  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  But  this  threat  cannot  just 
be  measured  in  material  terms  of  military 
power  or  economic  resources;  it  is  equally  a 
threat  represented  by  ideas  and  ideology. 
We  must  be  as  prepared  to  meet  our  adver- 
sary on  the  field  of  ideas  as  we  are  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

I  could  not  articulate  this  notion  as  well 
as  it  has  been  stated  by  a  distinguished 
American  lawyer.  Dean  Thomas— Buer- 
genthal  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law 
at  American  University,  who  sits  on  the 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights; 

A  sound  human  rights  policy  provides 
the  United  States  with  an  ideology  that  dis- 
tinguishes us  most  clearly  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  seriously  undercuts  the  ideologi- 
cal appeal  of  Communism.  It  is  the  only  ide- 
ology, the  only  dream,  if  you  w^ill,  that  the 
people  of  the  U,S.  share  with  the  vast  ma- 


jority of  the  people  of  the  second  and  third 
worlds.  The  quest  for  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  is  a  phenomenon  of  contem- 
porary life  of  universal  dimensions  and  im- 
mense significance  in  the  struggle  between 
East  and  West.  And  those  who  do  not  grasp 
its  significance  do  not  know  much  about  the 
world  we  live  in  and  the  forces  that  shape 
it.^^ 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  in  our 
shrinking  world,  the  systematic  deprivation 
of  fundamental  human  rights,  wherever  it 
occurs,  ultimately  touches  each  of  us. 

As  this  State's  chief  legal  officer,  my  re- 
sponsibilities are  purely  domestic.  But  even 
in  this  position  I  have  been  confronted  with 
the  brutal  effects  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Last  year. 
I  was  asked  by  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  certify  the  results  of  an  autopsy  ex- 
amination performed  by  a  coroner  in  New- 
York  on  the  remains  of  a  body  believed  to 
be  that  of  John  Sullivan,  an  American  jour- 
nalist who  was  murdered  in  E!  Salvador  in 
December.  1980.  My  agreement  to  make  this 
certification  was  a  condition  imposed  by  the 
Salvadoran  go\ernmeni  to  permit  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's family  to  remove  the  body  from  that 
country.  The  autopsy  confirmed  that  the 
body  was  that  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

At  about  this  time,  the  A.ssociation  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  'York  i.ssued  a  report 
of  a  mi.ssion  it  .sent  to  El  Salvador  to  exam- 
ine the  Salvadoran  criminal  justice  system. 
The  City  Bar  Association  mission  reported 
that  there  had  been  over  30.000  unsolved 
murders  over  a  three  year  period  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  that  none  was  the  subject  of  an 
investigation,  let  alone  prosecution  of  those 
responsible,  save  a  few  i.solated  cases  involv- 
ing American  citizens  who  happened  to  be 
among  the  victims.  Having  lent  the  good 
name  and  offices  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
New  York  to  an  important  aspect  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Sullivan.s  murder.  I  fell 
compelled  to  convey  to  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment the  growing  sense  of  frustration 
with  which  our  legal  community  views 
events  in  that  country. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  tonight  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  or  grandchildren  of  men 
and  women  who  sought  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  brutality  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. There  are  in  the  world  today  tens  of 
millions  of  individuals  who  are  victims  of 
racial,  religious  or  political  persecution,  of 
.social  or  economic  injustice,  who  aspire  to 
join  us  in  the  United  States.  There  is  simply 
not  room  enough  for  everyone  who  wishes 
to  come.  Knowing  that,  how  can  we  ignore 
their  plight  by  failing  to  promote  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world? 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  both  a 
moral  and  a  pragmatic  duty  to  protect  and 
promote  fundamental  human  right.s 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  remaining  question  is  whether  we— as 
a  nation— are  meeting  that  duty.  What  kind 
of  example  for  the  world  have  we  set?  What 
kind  of  leadership  have  we  exercised? 

Fundamental  to  protection  of  human 
rights  is  the  rule  of  law.  and  I  believe  that 
one  measure  of  our  performance  as  a  nation 
is  what  the  United  States  has  done  to  pro- 
mote the  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world. 

The  basic  instrument  of  human  rights  is 
of  course  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  was  adoptcJ  by  the 
General  As.sembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
December  10.  1948.  This  act  represented  the 
first  important  step  by  the  community  of 


nations  to  articulate  the  fundamental  rights 
of  all  individuals  and  implement  the  rule  of 
law  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Like  the 
United  Nations  itself,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion is  a  product  of  American  leadership.  It 
was  borne  of  the  Wilsonian  idealism  that 
marked  Americas  entrance  onto  the  world 
stage  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
■four  essential  human  freedoms  "—freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  to  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear.  The  purpo.se  of  the  declaration  was  to 
establish  ■a  common  standard  of  achieve- 
ment for  all  peoples  and  all  nations'  guar- 
anteeing the  full  .scope  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
no.mic.  social  and  cultural  rights. 

It  is  a  magnificent  document,  and  the 
United  States  can  rightly  claim  credit  for  its 
inspiration  and  its  adoption.  But  the  Uni- 
veral  Declaration  was  never  intended  to  be 
an  end  in  itself.  In  the  words  of  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 
when  the  Declaration  was  adopted.  'It  is 
not  and  does  not  purport  to  be  a  statement 
of  law  or  of  legal  obligation."  Rather,  the 
Declaration  was  simply  meant  to  be  a  first 
step  towards  the  implementation  of  a  set  of 
binding  legal  principles  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  nations. 

The  next  es,sential  step  toward  this  goal 
was  articulated  in  1948.  by  John  Foster 
Dulles,  the  American  Delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral As,sembly.  who  stated:  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve this  Assembly  will  endorse  this  Decla- 
ration [of  Human  Rights].  But  we  must  not 
stop  there.  We  must  go  on  with  the  drafting 
of  a  convenant  that  will  seek  to  translate 
human  rights  into  law.  .  .  . " 

While  the  community  of  nations  has 
largely  followed  this  injunction,  it  is  here 
that  the  United  States  record  of  inspiration 
and  leadership  has  sadly  and  ironically 
broken  down.  Today,  more  than  three  dec- 
ades after  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration,  five  treaties  which  are  vital  to 
the  implementation  of  the  rule  of  law 
throughout  the  world  have  yet  to  be  ratified 
by  the  United  States.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
record,  and  one  which  must  be  corrected  if 
the  United  States  is  to  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
leading  proponent  of  human  rights  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  each  of 
these  treaties. 

Two  of  them,  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
ant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the 
United  Nations  Convenant  on  Economic. 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights,  were  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Carter  on  October  5.  1977  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  assent  to  ratification  in 
1978.  The  Civil  and  Political  Rights  Conven- 
ant establishes  a  minimum  standard  of  con- 
duct requiring  all  participating  governments 
to  respect  fundamental  civil  rights,  includ- 
ing equality,  life,  liberty  and  physical  integ- 
rity, freedom  of  movement,  fair  and  speedy 
trial  of  criminal  charges,  free  expression, 
peaceful  a.ssembly.  free  association,  and  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  It  forbids,  tor- 
ture, cruel,  inhumane  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment,  slavery,  arbitrary 
arrest,  double  jeopardy,  and  imprisonment 
for  debts.  The  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
Covenant  is.  in  e.ssence.  the  international 
embodiment  of  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural  Rights 
Convenant  requires  governments  to  work  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  available  resources 
to  achieve  for  their  inhabitants  the  rights 
to  gainful  employment,  safe  and  healthy 
working   conditions,    trade   union   member- 
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ship,  social  security,  protection  for  the 
family,  adequate  food,  housing  and  clothing, 
health  care,  and  primary  education.  It  does 
not  purport  to  establish  present  rights,  but 
sets  aspirational  goals  that  all  nations 
should  seek  to  realize  progressively  as  their 
resources  permit.  It  establishes  governmen- 
tal aims  that  are  entirely  consistent  with 
social  and  economic  policy  goals  followed  by 
our  country  since  the  1930s,  and  articulates 
international  standards  which  our  country 
ought  to  be  working  to  achieve. 

The  two  United  Nations  Convenants  en- 
tered into  force  in  1976.  have  each  been  rati- 
fied by  at  least  59  countries,  including  every 
major  Western  nation  except  the  United 
States. 

A  third  unratified  treaty  is  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  which  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
June  1.  1977.  It  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  since 
February  23.  1978.  Like  the  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  Covenant,  it  requires  govern- 
ments to  respect  and  ensure  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  individuals  that  are  guaranteed 
by  our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  It  also  establishes 
an  Inter-Amencan  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  an  Inter-American  Court  of 
Human  Rights.  The  court  is  composed  of 
seven  judges  elected  in  an  individual  capac- 
ity with  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  submitted 
by  the  Commission  and  states  that  are  par- 
ties to  the  treaty.  It  is  a  sad  and  unaccept- 
able irony  that  a  distinguished  American 
lawyer  has  already  been  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Inter-American  Court.  Thomas  Buer- 
genthal.  who  was  nominated  by  Costa  Rica 
rather  than  hw  own  country,  which  has  not 
ratified  the  Convention. 

The  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation IS  a  fourth  treaty  unratified  by  the 
United  States.  It  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  September  28.  1966. 
and  has  been  pending  before  the  Senate 
since  February.  1978.  It  outlaws  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  descent  or 
national  or  ethnic  origin.  The  Convention 
requires  nations  to  pursue  a  policy  of  elimi- 
nating such  discrimination  by  refraining 
from  discriminatory  practices,  guaranteeing 
equal  protection  of  law,  and  providing  reme- 
dies against  discriminatory  treatment. 

The  Racial  Discrimination  Convention  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  law  and  po'ify 
this  country  has  followed  over  the  last  one 
hundred  years  through  the  adop"'""  nf  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  the  1960s.  Like  the  two 
United  Nations  Covenants,  the  Racial  Dis- 
crimination Convention  has  been  ratified  by 
every  major  Western  nation  except  the 
United  States. 

The  oldest  of  the  five  international 
human  rights  treaties  not  yet  ratified  by 
the  United  States  is  the  most  stunningly 
shameful  example  of  our  failure  to  lead  the 
world  toward  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Truman  on  December  11.  1948. 
It  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
assent  to  ratification  on  June  16,  1949.  and 
has  been  awaiting  action  for  nearly  35 
years. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  inspired  by 
the  Holocaust  and  the  shocking  discovery 
that  many  of  the  most  horrible  acts  present- 
ed to  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  were  not  in 
fact  legally  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations. 
The  Convention  affirms  that  genocide 
■whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or  in 
time  of  war"  is  a  crime  under  international 


law.  It  prohibits  specified  acts  committed 
■with  intent  to  destroy  ...  a  national,  eth- 
nical, racial  or  religious  group. '■  and  pro- 
vides that  no  individual  guilty  of  genocide 
would  be  immune  from  punishment. 

Eighty-six  Nations  have  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  including  every  democratic 
country  in  the  world  except  the  United 
States.  As  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  stated 
in  1968.  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Convention.  'We  as  a  nation  should  have 
been  the  first  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. .  .  instead,  we  may  be  near  the 
last." 

No  treaty  or  convention  ranks  higher  than 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  a  symbol  of  the 
commitment  of  the  world  community  to  the 
rule  of  law  and  civilized  behavior  by  nations. 
In  his  1970  report  recommending  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  said: 

■I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
together  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  hail  United  States  ratification  of  this 
convention  as  a  concrete  example  of  our 
dedication  to  safeguarding  human  rights 
and  basic  freedoms." 

Today,  fourteen  years  after  those  words 
were  spoken,  the  people  of  the  world  can 
only  .see  America's  continuing  failure  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as  a  tragic 
betrayal  of  its  own  ideals. 

None  of  these  treaties  will  change  the 
world  overnight.  Words  alone  cannot  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  or  shelter  the  poor  and 
homeless,  end  discrimination  or  stop  nations 
from  brutalizing  their  own  citizens.  But. 
these  five  treaties  give  some  reason  to  hope 
that  some  day  these  evil.-;  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  earth.  One  thing  is  certain:  Any 
hope  that  the  rule  of  law  will  one  day 
govern  the  conduct  of  all  nations  is  futile 
unless  the  United  States  ratifies  these  five 
basic  treaties. 

We,  as  lawyers,  have  a  duty  to  help  bring 
this  about.  None  of  the  treaties  should  be 
controversial.  They  have  all  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearings  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Questions  once  raised  relat- 
ing to  our  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of 
our  Constitution  and  laws  have  long  since 
been  resolved.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, together  with  a  multitude  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  urged  the  ratification  of 
all  five  treaties.  Ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  in  particular  is  one  of  the 
legislative  priorities  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  has  undertaken  a  special 
project  to  accomplish  this  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
serve  the  principles  of  democracy,  humanity 
and  justice  upon  which  our  nation  was  es- 
tablished. As  lawyers,  we  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  .serve  these  principles  by  pro- 
moting the  rule  of  law.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  meet  this  duty  than  joining 
together  to  urge  the  ratification  of  the  five 
international  human  rights  treaties  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  very  words  inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell  are  the  words  from  Leviticus  that  refer 
to  the  teaching  that  all  should  have  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  for  freedom. 

■'And  you  shall  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  and  to  all  its  inhabitants  there- 
of." 

Let  us  never  fail  to  keep  this  ancient  in- 
junction, never  more  important  that  it  is 
today  throughout  the  world.* 


PRAISING  JUSTICE  FRANCIS  T. 
MURPHY  AND  FEDERATION  OF 
NEW  YORK  STATE  JUDGES 
CALLING  FOR  MORE  PRISON 
CONSTRUCTION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  point  during  the  debate  on  this 
budget  bill.  Senator  Specter  and  I 
along  with  several  of  our  colleagues, 
intend  to  raise  a  revenue  neutral 
amendment  to  earmark  $200  million  in 
1985  for  much  needed  prison  construc- 
tion. First,  however,  there  are  three 
documents  I  would  very  much  like  my 
colleagues  to  review. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  formal  reso- 
lution of  the  largest  judicial  organiza- 
tion in  the  history  of  New  York,  the 
Federation  of  New  York  Judges.  This 
resolution,  issued  on  April  23.  1984. 
calls  upon  the  judges  of  New  York  not 
only  to  impose  severe  sentences  upon 
defendants  "who.  if  at  liberty,  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children"  of  the  State, 
but  also  to  impose  such  sentences  "re- 
gardless of  the  existence  of  prisons 
sufficient  in  size  or  number  to  receive 
such  prisoners." 

Accompanying  this  resolution  is  the 
strong,  forthright,  and  very  correct 
statement  of  the  Federation's  Presi- 
dent. Francis  T.  Murphy,  Presiding 
Justice.  Appellate  Division.  First  De- 
partment. Justice  Murphy  states: 

When  the  safely  of  the  people  *  *  * 
cannot  be  assured  except  by  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  brutalize  them,  then 
the  prisons  to  which  such  defendants 
should  be  sent  should  be  built. 

Finally,  the  Justice  Department's 
recent  report— Prisoners  1983— tells  us 
that  last  year  21.420  felons  were  re- 
leased from  State  prisons,  not  because 
they  were  rehabilitated  or  had  com- 
pleted their  sentence,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  had  run  out  of  room  for 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  judges' 
resolution.  Justice  Murphy's  state- 
ment, and  tables  9  and  15— profiles  of 
jail  and  prison  crowding— and  the 
'Summary  of  1983  Pri.son  Population  " 
from  the  Justice  Department  report 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

We  should  all  applaud  Justice 
Murphy  and  the  Federation  of  New 
York  State  Judges  for  their  coura- 
geous and  absolutely  accurate  state- 
ment and  policy  resolution.  As  they  so 
rightly  declare,  the  time  to  focus  and 
force  the  crime  issue  is  now. 

The  material  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Federation  of  New 

York  State  Judges 
The    residences   of    people    of    this   State 
having  become  barricaded  places  in  which 
they  live  behind  chained  and  bolted  doors; 

The  streets  having  become  the  lawless 
marches  of  robbers,  rapists  and  felons  of 
every  kind  who  victimize  men.  women  and 
children; 


The  night  having  become  the  time  for  re- 
treat by  the  lawful,  and  for  invasion  by  the 
criminal; 

And  the  fear  of  the  law  and  the  courts 
having  been  diminished  by  the  true  and 
common  perception  of  a  failing  criminal  jus- 
tice system; 

Now  be  it  resolved  by  the  Federation  of 
New  York  State  Judges,  acting  in  defense  of 
the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  that: 

The  law  of  New  York  requires  the  impris- 
onment of  every  convicted  defendant  who.  if 
at  liberty,  would  be  a  threat  to  the  lives  of 
the  men.  women  and  children  of  this  state. 

The  moral  law.  the  oath  of  judicial  office, 
and  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  require 
every  judge  to  execute  the  law  by  sentenc- 
ing such  defendants  to  prison  terms  that 
will  effectively  punish  them  for  the  crimes 
that  they  have  committed. 

Accordingly,  the  Federation  of  New  York 
State  Judges  calls  upon  every  New  York 
judge  to  continue  to  sentence  such  defend- 
ants to  terms  of  imprisonment  which,  by 
their  severity,  will  isolate  them  from  the 
men.  women  and  children  they  threaten. 

Further,  the  Federation  of  New  York 
State  Judges  resolves  that  such  .sentences 
should  continue  to  be  imposed  regardless  of 
the  existence  of  prisons  sufficient  in  size  or 
number  to  receive  such  prisoners.  When  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  State  cannot  be 
assured  except  by  the  severe  punishment  of 
those  who  brutalize  them,  then  the  prisons 
to  which  such  defendants  should  be  sent 
should  be  built.  Swift  and  severe  punish- 
ment is  the  only  defense  against  predators. 

Statement  of  Presiding  Justice  Francis  T. 
Murphy 

Presiding  Justice  Francis  T.  Murphy  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  First  De- 
partment, speaking  as  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  New  York  State  Judges,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Federation  by 
formal  resolution  has  called  upon  New  York 
judges  not  only  to  impose  severe  sentences 
upon  defendants  ■who.  if  at  liberty,  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  lives  of  the  men.  women 
and  children  of  this  Slate  ".  but  to  impose 
such  sentences  'regardless  of  the  existence 
of  prisons  sufficient  in  size  or  number  to  re- 
ceive such  prisoners." 

Presiding  Justice  Murphy  stated:  "When 
tne  safety  of  the  people  of  this  State  cannot 
be  a.ssured  except  by  the  severe  punishment 
of  those  who  brutalize  them,  then  the  pris- 
ons to  which  such  defendants  should  be 
sent  should  be  built." 

"No  more  essential  duty  of  government 
exists  than  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  its 
people.  Fail  in  this,  and  we  fail  in  every- 
thing. Then  lake  down  the  museums,  dis- 
mantle the  theatres,  close  the  parks  and 
beaches,  shut  the  schools,  the  subways,  and 
the  hospitals,  turn  out  the  lights,  let  every 
decent  person  become  his  own  keeper  and 
lock  himself  in  his  apartment  cell.  Such  a 
society  is  unthinkable,  yet  the  one  in  which 
we  now  live  was  unthinkable  only  a  genera- 
tion ago.  If  then  someone  had  said  that  in 
1984  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apartment 
windows  in  New  York  City  would  be  covered 
with  metal  gates,  and  that  private  security 
guards  would  patrol  the  lobbies,  hallways 
and  rooftops  of  apartment  buildings,  we 
would  have  thought  him  insane. 

"We  hear  but  do  not  listen  to  the  ordinary 
man  and  woman.  It  is  they  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  crime,  and  they  in  their  anguish 
have  something  of  value  to  say. 


■'They  tell  us  that  their  lives,  burdened  by 
personal  problems  involved  in  simply  living, 
must  be  led  in  a  society  in  which  a  brutal 
attack  upon  them  by  a  robber  would  sur- 
prise no  one.  They  tell  us  that  they  are 
denied  the  small  pleasures  of  life— a  morn- 
ing's visit  to  a  church  or  synagogue,  an  eve- 
ning's stroll  in  summer  by  a  husband  and 
wife,  a  subway  ride  with  their  children  to  a 
park.  They  say  that  such  a  half  life  is  not 
life  at  all.  They  tell  us  that  criminals  have 
taken  the  city,  thai  crime  has  beaten  gov- 
ernment to  its  knees,  that  the  moral  passion 
for  justice  has  been  drained  out  of  society 
and.  in  its  place,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  helplessness.  They  say  that  they 
fear  that  they  have  grown  loo  used  to 
crime,  and  they  wonder  whether  society,  for 
all  its  pretensions,  has  become  pitiless. 

"The  ordinary  man  and  woman  are  right, 
and  everyone  knows  it  because  we  are  that 
man  and  woman. 

■'For  at  least  200  years  the  causes  of  crime 
and  its  prevention  have  been  studied,  yet 
prisons  have  multiplied  and  crimes  have  so 
increased  in  number  and  savagery  that 
there  is  no  crime  that  would  shock  anyone 
for  longer  than  the  life  of  the  news  story 
that  reports  it.  As  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminal,  there  are  no  rehabilitative  tech- 
niques, and  no  rehabilitative  prisons.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  past  two  centuries,  we  see 
that  science,  as  a  new  way  of  knowing,  not 
only  promised  to  augment  mans  power  but 
dramatically  delivered  on  that  promise.  The 
power  it  delivered,  however,  proved  to  be 
over  nature  only.  It  did  not  increase  our 
power  over  ourselves  to  become  belter 
people.  It  has  left  man  unchanged,  sitting  in 
the  evening  of  his  life  in  a  warehouse  filled 
with  his  technology. 

"Society,  therefore,  is  pressed  to  its  an- 
cient and  only  defense  against  the  violent 
criminal,  the  inculcation  in  him  of  the  fear 
of  swift  and  severe  punishment  by  a  morally 
outraged  people.  No  other  road  is  open. 
Either  we  take  that  road  now.  or  we  will  live 
in  the  sickly  twilight  of  a  soulless  people  ^oo 
weak  to  drive  predators  out  of  their  own 
house." 

DEPARTMENT  Of  JUSTICE  REPORT  PRISONERS  IN  1983 

TABLE  7 -STATE  PRISONERS  HELD  IN  LOCAL  JAILS 
BECAUSE  OF  OVERCROWDING 


TABLE  15  —PROFILE  OF  PRISON  CROWDING,  1983 


State 


19S3 


1982 


1981 


Total  , , , 

Alabama 

Calilofnia 

Coloiado 

florida' 

Illinois* 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine        

Maryland    ., 

Massachusetts .. 

Michigan     

Mississippi 

Montana 

New  Jersey ' ..... 

New  Mexico 

OMahoma    

South  Caroliru. 

Tennessee 

Utah 
Vermont'    .  ..„ 

Vnginia     

Washington „ 

Wisconsin' 


8.078 


8.689        6.900 


I.OOI 

1.244 

211 

0 

86 

"244 

2.299 

75 

82 

'2 

0 

1.006 

0 

976 

0 

0 

514 

8 

55 

7 

246 

28 

3 


1.113 

1.090 

'244 

295 

0 

'  162 

1.499 

61 

67 

'8 

1 

1.020 

0 

1.584 

2 

0 

498 

186 

6 

II 

643 

28 

165 


1.472 

600 

0 

287 

0 

104 

793 

24 

71 

7 

43 

1,147 

1 

995 

2 

48 
549 
219 
29 
0 
485 
24 
0 


I  Not  included  in  this  Stale's  official  prison  count 

''  Illinois  houses   18  of  the  reported  86  inmates  in  Nevada  facilities 

'■'  Kentucky's  figures  are  (or  Dec  28   1983 

"  Vermont  wliich  has  a  combined  |ail/priso(i  system,  houses  inmates  in 
lockups  to  alleviate  overcrowding 

*  Wisconsin  houses  276  inmates  in  other  Slate,  federal,  and  county  laolities 
because  ol  overcrowding 


State 


Percent  of 

Vearaid 

yearend 

Numtatof 

prison 

populate 

earty 

population 

in  local 

releases 

as  petcerl 

laiis 

because  a( 

ot 

because  ol 

overcrowd- 

capacity  ■ 

oveicromid 

ing  ^ 

ing 

United  Stales 

Federal  instilulions 
Stale  instilulions 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari;ona 

Arkansas  - 

California.. 

Colorado.. 


110 


■22 


21,420 


118 

110 


0 
NA 


NA 
21.420 


Connectioil 

Delaware - 

Drstrictof  CokrnitH*.., 

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii      

Idaho    

Illinois  ____„. 

Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky „ 

Louisiana 

Maine     

Maryland .., 

Massachusetts,,. 

Michigan  , , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi^ 
Missouri  . 
Montana  .. 
Nepiaska .. 
Nevada  „ 


New  Hampsliire  '... 
New  lersey 
New  Menico 

New  York    

North  Carolma 

North  Dakotl.: _ 

Ohio     _ 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon 

F^nnsylvania 

Rhode  Island  

South  Caiolma 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas     

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia   .„...„ 

Washington ., 


West  Virginii" 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


114 

10  2 

0 

130 

NA 

33 

114 

0 

188 

100 

0 

0 

124 

32 

NA 

106 

61 

0 

112 

NA 

0 

107 

NA 

245 

123 

NA 

NA 

110 

0 

2.418 

99 

NA 

1.530 

155 

NA 

0 

134 

0 

0 

115 

6 

2.851 

146 

NA 

1,101 

105 

NA 

0 

119 

0 

0 

95 

49 

NA 

100 

177 

0 

lit- 

71 

NA 

123 

7 

0 

141 

0 

110 

0 

4.290 

90 

NA 

0 

101 

180 

3a 

91 

D 

0 

130 

0 

9 

122 

0 

0 

113 

0 

0 

107 

0 

0 

Ul 

95 

0 

103 

0 

0 

107 

0 

0 

95 

0 

NA 

87 

0 

NA 

108 

0 

0 

123 

0 

NA 

150 

0 

0 

124 

0 

0 

98 

NA 

0 

129 

54 

57 

107 

0 

0 

122, 

2 

259 

91 

0 

7.118 

105 

43 

139 

93 

14 

0 

105 

24 

NA 

129 

847 

105 
123 

0 

0 
2S7 

115 

0 

NA 

Average  of  highest  and  towest  capacity 

Stales  with  combined  prison  and  jail  systems  not  included 


■■'  Males  only 
NA  Nol  available 
Less  than  0  5  percent 


1983  Prison  Population:  A  Summary 

While  the  rate  of  increase  in  prison  popu- 
lation during  1983  slowed  to  about  half  that 
of  1981  and  1982  (5.9Tf  compared  to  12.2%  in 
1981  and  12.0'^r  in  1982).  the  number  of  in- 
mates gained  was  approximately  equal  to 
the  average  annual  growth  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  years.  The  yearend  1983  popula- 
tion reached  a  new  high  of  438.830.  nearly 
93%  of  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  correctional  systems.  Males  accounted 
for  approximately  96%  of  the  overall  popu- 
lation. 

Prison  administrators  and  staff  continued 
to  grapple  with  a  shortage  of  available  hous- 
ing capacity  to  accommodate  the  1983  popu- 
lation. Correctional  systems  reported  that: 

The  entire  prison  system  in  seven  States 
(!>.nd  all  male  penal  facilities  in  one  addi- 
tional State)  were  operating  under  court 
order: 

24  jurisdictions  were  operating  one  or 
more  facilities  under  court  order  or  consent 
decree,  and  9  others  had  litigation  pending; 
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18  Stales  reported  a  total  of  nearly  8.100 
sentenced  prisoners  held  in  local  jails  be- 
cause of  State  prison  crowding; 

15  States  reported  21.420  prisoners  who 
received  early  release  during  1983  becau.se 
of  crowding  in  State  prisons; 

Slate  and  Federal  prison  systems  reported 
that,  on  the  o^.^raee.  they  were  operating  at 
about  llC^r  of  capacity;  and. 

1  in  every  10  inmates  was  estimated  to 
reside  in  a  prison  built  before  1875;  the  aver- 
age inmate  resided  in  a  pri.son  nearly  40 
years  old. 

In  response  to  the  dual  demands  to  house 
inmates  and  to  replacl  outdated  facilities, 
substantial  capital  expenditures  have  been 
undertaken  by  correctional  systems.  During 
FY  82  and  FY  83.  State  correctional  systems 
reported  more  than  $900  million  in  capital 
outlays  and  approximately  $2.25  billion  in 
bonds  and  other  revenue-raising  mecha- 
nisms to  support  capital  improvements. 
Annual  expenditures  by  State  correctional 
system.s  during  FY  83  were  reported  to  be 
approaching  $6  billion.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  .section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  S50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  ma.ior  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viev^ed.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  af  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received.  Any 
portion  which  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<b>  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing under  .separate  cover  Transmittal  No. 
84-42.  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea 
for  defense  articles  and  services  in  excess  of 
$14  million.  Since  most  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  this  proposed  sale  are  to  remain 
classified,  we  will  not  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  A.  Rudd. 
Deputy  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-42— Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer  Pursu- 
ant TO  Section  36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(iXU)  F»rospective  purchaser:  Korea, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value:  Total.  $29  mil- 
lion. 


(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  air-to-air  missiles  with 
spare  parts,  support  equipment,  a  site 
survey,  contractor  technical  assistance,  mis- 
sile maintenance  training,  publications,  and 
documentation. 

(ivKU)  Military  Department;  Navy  (SBR). 

(v)(U)  Sales  Commi.ssion.  fee.  etc..  Paid. 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)'U)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense 
Services  Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  attached 
Annex. 

(viixU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in 
report  for  quarter  ending  December  31. 
1983. 

(viiiXU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Con- 
gress: April  19.  1984. 

As  defined  in  section  47*6)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

Policy  Justification 

(U)  This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  impetus  for  modernization  and  progress 
in  Eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this  equipment 
and  support  will  enhance  deterrence  and 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(U)  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  sup- 
port will  not  affect  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region. 

(Ui  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not 
require  the  a-ssignmenl  of  any  additional 
U.S.  Government  personnel  to  Korea;  how- 
ever, one  contractor  representative  will  be 
required  in  Korea  for  nine  months. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  May  2.  19X4. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bi  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  84-44  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Canada  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $113  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast.  Director. 

Transmittal  No,  84-44.  — Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer  Pursu- 
ant to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Canada. 
<ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defen.se 
Equipment.'    $100   million;  other,  $13   mil- 
lion; Total,  $113  million. 

liii)  De.scription  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered; A  quantity  of  408  A1M-7M  SPAR- 
ROW missiles,  related  support  and  training 
equipment,  spares,  repair  parts,  publica- 
tions, support,  and  training. 
Mv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AIZ) 
(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 


'  A.S  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arm.s  Export 
Control  Act. 


(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  2,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 
canada— aim-7m  sparrow  missiles 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  408  AIM-7M 
SPARROW  missiles,  related  support  and 
training  equipment,  spares,  repair  parts, 
publications,  support,  and  training  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $113  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Canada  intends  to  use 
these  AIM-7M  SPARROW  missiles  on  its 
CF-18  fighter  aircraft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Corporation  of  Lowell.  Massachu- 
.setts.  General  Dynamics  Corporation  of 
Camden.  Arkan.sas.  and  Hercules  ABL  of 
Cumberland.  Maryland. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  one  additional  contractor 
representative  to  Canada  for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  May  2.  1984. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirement":  nf  .section  ''6(b)  of  the 
Ar.-r..-,  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith    Transmittal    No.    84-43    and 
under  separate  cover  the  cla.ssified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  propo.sed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Canada   for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $41  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast.  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  84-43.— Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer  Pursu- 
ant TO  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Canada. 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'   $37  million;  other,  $4  million; 
Total.  $41  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  416  AIM-9M  SIDE- 
WINDER missiles.  40  AIM-9M-3  training 
missiles,  16  AIM-9M  telemetry  mi.ssiles.  con- 
tainers, related  support  and  test  equipment, 
spares,  repair  parts,  and  support, 
(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AJA). 
(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 


'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold;  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  -Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  2,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

canada  — aim-9m  sidewinder  missiles 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  416  AIM-9M 
SIDEWINDER  mi.ssiles.  40  AIM-9M-3  train- 
ing mi.ssiles.  16  AIM  9M  telemetry  missiles, 
containers,  related  support  and  test  equip- 
ment, spares,  repair  parts,  and  support  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $41  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Canada  intends  to  u.se 
the.se  AIM-9M  SIDEWINDER  missiles  on 
its  CF-18  fighter  aircraft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  the 
Raytheon  Corporation  of  Lowell.  Massachu- 
setts, and  Aeronulronic  Ford  of  Newport 
Beach.  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
.sentatives  to  Canada. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ANDREW  M.  GREELEY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  most  eminent  of  American 
intellectual  figures  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, few  indeed  have  been  so  consistent- 
ly impressive  for  the  diversity  of  the 
fields  of  their  accomplishment  as 
Father  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 

Most  widely  known  at  present  for 
his  popular  success  as  an  author  of 
four  best-selling  novels.  Father  Gree- 
ley has  also  established  an  enviable 
reputation  as  theologian,  scholar,  soci- 
ologist, teacher,  journalist. 

It  happens  also  that  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  counts  Father 
Greeley  among  his  closest  and  most 
treasured  friends.  Having  long  ad- 
mired Father  Greeley  for  the  breadth 
of  his  scholarship,  the  precision  of  his 
insight— and  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
conversation  when  his  full  schedule 
permits— I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  story  about 
this  remarkable  man  that  was  pub- 
lished in  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
Magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  an  article  by 
Mark  Harris  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


tProm  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
May  6.  1984] 

Novelist,  Journalist.  Sociologist. 
Priest— Andrew  Greeley 

(By  Mark  Harris) 

Father  Andrew  M.  Greeley  owns  three 
houses— a  city  house  in  Chicago,  a  beach 
house  in  Michigan  and  a  winter  house  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.  Not  bad.  "  said  an  Arizonan. 
"but  why  isn't  he  back  in  Chicago  minister- 
ing to  the  faithful?  " 

■'Yes.  "  says  Father  Greeley.  "People  seem 
to  take  offen.se  at  that.  They  don't  realize 
how  hard  it  is  to  have  three  houses.  I  say. 
Hey.  I  work  awfully  hard,  and  if  you  don't 
believe  that,  look  at  my  output.  If  it  offends 
you  that  I  seem  to  live  a  life  of  luxury,  at 
least  consider  the  fact  that  I  don't  have 
much  time  to  enjoy  it.'  " 

Chicagoan  in  Arizona,  a  self-described 
parish  priest,  Andrew"  Greeley  has  not  min- 
istered full  time  to  a  parish  in  20  years.  He 
wishes  he  could.  In  Tucson,  he  is  a  weekend 
priest,  a  sometime  celebrant  at  mass. 
Around  the  world,  he  ministers  to  a  parish 
of  millions  of  readers,  Canonically.  he  is  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  officially  detached  to  .scholar- 
ship, teaching  and  writing. 

Father  Greeley  has  chosen  to  serve  the 
church  by  communicating  through  his  writ- 
ings for  30  years,  most  spectacularly  since 
1981  through  best-selling  novels  to  several 
million  readers,  most  of  them  Catholics,  A 
startling  characteristic  of  his  novels  has 
been  their  daring  sexual  frankness. 

Suddenly  rich,  he  has  really  never 
changed  his  style  of  life.  He  owned  the 
hou.ses  before  he  wrote  the  novels,  "Correc- 
tion." says  he.  "the  bank  owns  them."  The 
summer  house  in  Grand  Beach.  Mich.,  is  a 
cottage.  The  "house  "  in  Chicago  is  actually 
an  apartment— "three  small,  perfectly  plain 
rooms"  on  the  47th  floor  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Center.  But  isn't  that  one  of  the 
world's  great  buildings?  "Yes,"  Father  Gree- 
ley agrees,  "but  its  not  one  of  the  world's 
great  apartments.  "  He  requires  a  residence 
in  Arizona  because  he  teaches  there. 

Novelist,  priest,  reporter,  poet,  newspaper 
columnist.  Andrew  Greeley  is  also  a  tenured 
profes.sor  of  .sociology  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  Tucson,  He  no  longer  accepts  a 
salary.  If  the  royalties  of  his  books  decline, 
he  will  resume  taking  a  salary.  "I  didn't 
become  a  priest  to  make  money.  "  he  says, 
"and  I  didn't  write  books  to  make  money.  " 

When  he  made  his  first  million  he  gave  it 
away. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  name  of  his 
mother  and  father,  he  pledged  $850,000  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  chair  in 
Roman  Catholic  studies.  In  the  same  giving 
mood,  he  endowed  a  lectureship  of  $150,000 
to  Si,  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary  in  Munde- 
lein.  Ill,,  where  he  had  been  ordained.  There 
he  had  first  tried  writing,  an  effort  the 
then-rector  had  greeted  with:  "You're  not 
going  to  publish  this,  are  you?  "  The  semi- 
nary, he  says,  has  yet  to  thank  him.  He 
smiles. 

Father  Greeley  recognizes  that  many 
people  suppose  him  to  be  "an  embarrass- 
ment "  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  church  has  never  formally  rebuked  or 
punished  him  for  anything  he  has  said  or 
written. 

He  has  been  widely  accused  of  washing 
clerical  linen  in  public  over  the  course  of 
four  novels,  the  most  recent  of  which.  "Lord 
of  the  Dance,'"  has  just  appeared.  Well,  he 
washes  linen  in  public  when  he  thinks  it's 
dirty. 


The  example  his  critics  chiefly  cite  is  his 
1981  novel  "The  Cardinal  Sins'  about  a 
high  churchman  in  deep  financial  fraud.  In 
spite  of  Father  Greeley's  denials,  many 
people  have  persisted  in  identifying  the  fic- 
tional churchman  as  Chicago's  own  John 
Cardinal  Cody,  with  whom  Father  Greeley 
had  often  battled  on  several  issues,  among 
them  his  own  role  in  the  Chicago  diocese. 
But  Father  Greeley  contends  that  his  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  the  late  Cardinal  was 
substantially  based  upon  the  prelate's  ad- 
ministrative policies— in  particular,  his  clos- 
ing of  four  inner-city  schools. 

At  the  time  of  Cardinal  Cody's  death  in 
1982.  his  financial  affairs  were  under  inves- 
tigation by  a  Federal  grand  jury,  a  story 
first  reported  by  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Certain  documents  that  Father  Greeley  has 
claimed  in  court  were  stolen  from  his  pri- 
vate archives  were  reported  in  an  article  in 
The  Chicago  Lawyer  to  reveal  a  plan  by  him 
to  expose  the  Cardinal,  Father  Greeley  has 
described  the  principal  document  as  being  a 
novelist's  "feelings,  fantasies  .  .  .  late-night, 
sleepy  musings  in  a  hotel  in  Rome."  He  as- 
serts the  material  was  stolen  by  James  Win- 
ters, managing  editor  of  The  Notre  Dame 
Magazine,  an  alumni  publication,  who  came 
upon  it  while  researching  an  as-yet-unpub- 
lishcd  article  about  Father  Greeley.  Mr. 
Winters,  who  claims  he  reviewed  Father 
Greeley's  files  with  his  full  knowledge  and 
consent.  "  has  filed  a  $3  million  libel  suit 
charging  Father  Greeley  with  damaging  his 
reputation  as  a  writer.  The  suit  is  currently 
pending  in  Cook  County  Court  in  Illinois. 
Father  Greeley  has  in  turn  filed  a  $5.5  mil- 
lion suit  against  Mr.  Winters  for  "invasion 
of  privacy,  alienation  of  property  and  con- 
structive fraud." 

Until  recently.  Father  Greeley  thought  it 
impo.ssible  that  the  Chicago  Archdiocese 
would  ever  summon  him  home,  but  the 
other  day  he  received  a  friendly  phone  call 
from  Jo.seph  Cardinal  Bernardin.  "Nothing 
of  substance."  Father  Greeley  reports,  but 
it  ended  a  long  silence  between  him  and  the 
Chicago  hierarchy.  "1  think  Id  easily  be 
welcomed  back  into  the  Chicago  diocese  if  I 
stopped  writing  novels.  The  past  could  be 
forgiven.  The  present  could  not  be  forgiven. 
And  everybody's  anxious  about  the  future, 

I  visited  Father  Greeley  at  his  house  on  a 
rugged  mountainside  in  Arizona.  He  was  in 
good  health.  He  swims  a  mile  a  day  in  his 
private  pool.  He  does  not  smoke.  He  was  a 
teetotaller,  loo  during  the  first  10  years  of 
his  priesthood,  "but  I  started  going  to  Rome 
and  got  corrupted  by  wine."  His  voice  is  res- 
onant, agreeable— a  big  voice  out  of  a  big 
chest.  Now"  and  again  he  punctuates  a  seri- 
ous point  by  dipping  for  a  moment  into 
brogue.  Sometimes  in  the  same  tongue  he 
plays  the  role  of  the  leprechaun— the  tricky 
old  man  who  knows  where  the  treasure  is 
hidden.  And  why  not?  For  he  resembles  the 
leprechaun,  his  eyes  impishly  taking  in  all 
they  can  see.  At  56  years  of  age.  his  face  is 
lined  and  weathered,  as  if  perhaps  his  eyes 
have  seen  too  much.  But  in  a  Mexican  res- 
taurant in  Tucson,  waitresses  cluster  about 
him.  eager  to  touch  him,  evidently  perceiv- 
ing him  as  handsome. 

We  sit  later  facing  each  other  in  his  sun- 
swept  living  room.  On  a  wall  behind  him 
hangs  a  serigraph  entitled  "Chicago's  Loop 
El,  "  by  an  artist  named  Hellman,  Why 
wasn't  this  priest  back  in  Chicago  minister- 
ing to  the  faithful? 

But  what  is  a  priest?  Andrew  Greeley  de- 
cided to  become  a  priest  when  he  was  a 
child  in  second  g'-ade  on  the  West  Side  of 
Chicago.    Nobody    ever    opposed    him.    His 
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father,  who  earned  a  modest  living  as  a 
broker  and  was  a  bit  of  a  writer,  died  when 
his  son  was  19.  The  .support  of  the  family 
fell  to  Mrs.  Greeley,  who  saw  to  it  that  her 
son's  education  was  never  interrrupted. 
Andrew  Greeley  has  two  sisters,  with  one  of 


people.  "  Years  later,  after  he  had  begun  to 
see  enlarged  dimensions  to  the  idea  of  a 
priest,  he  envisioned  women  as  priests,  too. 
and  championed  their  ordination. 

At    St.    Mary    of    the    Lake    Seminary, 
Andrew   Greeley    gathered    that    American 


They  are  appalled  when  their  honesty  is 
taken  as  disrespect  and  their  desire  to  dis- 
cuss is  understood  as  disobedience.  •  *  * 
They  think  that  they  are  being  much  more 
open  with  their  superiors  than  those  who 
comply  with  an  external  show  of  docility." 
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most    successful    Gentile    ethnic    group    in 
America,"    and    "second    only    to   Jews    in 
income,    occupational    prestige    and    educa- 
tion." 
Father  Greeley— Dr.  Greeley— traveled  a 


to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  professed  Catho- 
lic."  says  James  S.  Coleman,  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  department  and  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  1966  landmark  study  of 
segregated  education.  "It  wasn't  quite  that 
unv   Vint  if  he  hadn't  been  a  Driest,  or  if  his 


thing  down  on  paper.  It  was  now  or  never, 
and  I  plunged." 

Did  he  mean  that  self-hypnotism  exposed 
his  subconscious  to  Him?  "No.  Id  rather  say 
it  permitted  things  to  come  to  my  conscious- 
ness that  I  would  not  necessarily  have  ad- 
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father,  who  earned  a  modest  living  as  a 
broker  and  was  a  bit  of  a  writer,  died  when 
his  son  was  19.  The  support  of  the  family 
fell  to  Mrs.  Greeley,  who  saw  to  it  that  her 
son's  education  was  never  interrrupted. 
Andrew  Greeley  has  two  sisters,  with  one  of 
whom,  the  theologian  Mary  Jule  Durkin.  he 
frequently  works  closely  on  church-related 
sociological  studies. 

Andrew  Moran  Greeley,  ordained  in  1954. 
received  his  doctoral  degree  in  sociology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1962.  He 
was  34.  Efficient,  speedy,  thorough,  highly 
organized,  he  had  been  a  graduate  student 
only  20  months.  He  has  published  (as  well 
as  I  can  count  them)  67  books  in  25  years  at 
26  publishing  houses,  large  and  small,  secu- 
lar and  Catholic.  His  books  cover  a  broad  va- 
riety of  subjects,  such  as  community  ethnic- 
ity, children,  politics,  education,  love.  sex. 
career,  theology  and  religious  ■myth."  His 
frequent  use  of  the  idea  of  ■myth"— 'The 
Mary  Myth."  The  Jesus  Myth.'  'The  Sinai 
Myth'-should  not  suggest  religious  de- 
bunking. By  ■Myth."  Father  Greeley  means 
the  essence  of  the  tales  of  the  Bible,  de- 
scribing God  as  'implacably  passionate.  " 
Nothing  we  can  do  can  cause  God  to  change 
His/Her  mind  about  us.  This  is  the  basis  of 
Father  Greeley's  disagreement  with  the 
church  on  earth— not  that  its  clergy  some- 
times creates  scandal  but  that  it  teaches 
love  too  little  and  mere  rule  book  obedience 
too  much. 

One  of  his  books  is  poetry,  some  of  his 
books  are  illustrated  with  his  own  skillful 
photographs  and  many  of  them  are  support- 
ed with  groaning  tables  of  data  gathered  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
(NORC)  in  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  a  senior 
research  associate.  His  writing  is  sometimes 
scholarly  and  happily  readable,  sometimes 
peppy  and  vernacular,  as  in  his  syndicated 
newspaper  column.  He  displays  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  of  the  ages,  and 
with  poetry  and  literature,  such  as  one  does 
not  often  associate  with  the  voluntary  read- 
ing of  a  sociologist. 

Publish  or  perish.  But  in  1973.  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  denied  Father  Greeley 
tenure.  He  had  taught  there  10  years.  He 
had  published  40  books.  One  would  have 
imagined  him  qualified. 

The  first  cause  of  his  downfall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  he  believes,  was  his 
"blurred  identity.  " 

"There's  a  certain  portion  of  the  human 
race  that  has  a  hard  time  accepting  people 
that  blur  categories."  he  .says. 

It  was.  according  to  his  biographer.  John 
N.  Kotre.  "the  nadir  of  his  career. "  Early 
this  year.  Father  Greeley  came  back  strong 
by  endowing  a  chair  at  the  school  that  had 
denied  him  tenure.  Was  this  a  perverse  re- 
venge? "Oh.  but  that  would  be  extravagant 
revenge.""  he  says.  "No.  its  to  create  a  dia- 
logue between  church  and  scholarship.  It"s 
dialogue  we  need,  not  revenge."" 

Never  has  he  allowed  himself  to  be  divert- 
ed from  his  calling.  Cardinal  Cody"s  denying 
him  a  Chicago  parish  pushed  Father  Gree- 
ley to  the  margins  of  the  church,  but  never 
out.  'On  the  margins  I  may  be.  but  the  mar- 
gins are  still  inside.  My  commitment  is  the 
same  as  the  day  I  was  ordained.  I'm  a  priest. 
I'm  Catholic.  It's  the  only  church  I  have.  At 
times  it  may  not  be  very  attractive,  very  ef- 
ficient, or  very  intelligent,  but  I  won't  leave 
it  until  the  day  after  the  Pope  does." 

What  was  the  true  work  of  a  priest?  "I  saw 
priests  helping  people.  They  were  men  to 
whom  people  felt  free  to  go  when  they 
needed  help.  It  was  uncomplicated.  A  priest 
lived    in   a   parish.    His    ministry    was    poor 


people.  "  Years  later,  after  he  had  begun  to 
see  enlarged  dimensions  to  the  idea  of  a 
priest,  he  envisioned  women  as  priests,  too, 
and  championed  their  ordination. 

At  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Seminary. 
Andrew  Greeley  gathered  that  American 
Catholics  were  without  much  education  and 
cared  little  for  it.  and  he  assumed  that  to  be 
true.  He  was  a  good  student,  a  serious  young 
man  who  read  many  books,  classical  and 
modern.  Essentially  he  was  happy,  and  at 
this  time  of  his  life  he  was  obedient.  "I  kept 
my  mouth  shut  in  the  seminary.  I  was  really 
very  docile." 

It  was  at  this  time  of  his  life,  on  a  summer 
day  when  he  was  22.  standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  an  elevated  station,  that  Andrew 
Greeley  was  transformed  by  a  revelation— 
not  precisely  a  religious  revelation,  not  even 
a  miracle,  only  a  new  image  of  himself.  He 
had  formed  friendships  that  summer  with 
young  Irish  Catholic  men  attending  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  world's  no- 
table secular  institutions,  and  had  been  im- 
pressed by  their  acquaintance  with  radical 
ideas  never  admitted  to  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake.  ■It  was  my  turning  point.  "  he  says.  "I 
realized  that  the  Catholic  world  in  which  I 
was  going  to  be  a  priest  in  a  few  years  was 
to  be  an  astonishingly  different  world  from 
the  world  Id  grown  up  in.  and  I  thought  I 
ought  to  prepare  myself  for  it  because  they 
certainly  weren't  preparing  me  for  it  in  the 
seminary." 

Thirty  years  later  he  recalled  the  event 
with  undiminished  vexation.  "What  they'd 
been  doing  at  the  seminary  was  training 
functionaries  for  a  social  institution  that 
had  not  changed  and  would  not  change. 
Only  it  did  change.  We  were  about  to  live 
through  one  of  the  most  historically  inter- 
esting and  important  interludes  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Catholic  heritage.  For  some  of  us 
this  was  enormously  exciting.  " 

Andrew  Greeley  went  on  to  become  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  he 
had  always  meant  to  be.  He  also  became 
something  else,  something  he  had  not  quite 
counted  on;  a  member  of  the  first  modern 
generation  of  American  Catholic  intellectu- 
als. 'I  didn't  understand  how  different  the 
Catholic  world  was  going  to  be,  I  didn't  un- 
derstand the  directions  of  the  difference. 
But  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  different." 

Father  Greeley's  first  parish  was  his  last. 
He  was  there  for  10  years.  Instead  of  the 
"cap  and  sweater"  people  he  had  expected 
to  serve,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  at  Christ  the  King  parish  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Chicago.  "I  knew  theo- 
retically that  American  Catholicism  was 
changing  .  .  .  but  I  was  totally  unprepared." 
he  later  wrote  in  'Nothing  But  a  Loud- 
Mouthed  Irish  Priest,"  "to  find  my.self 
dropped  into  the  middle  of  what  quite  obvi- 
ously was  the  parish  of  the  future.  .  .  .  Here 
it  was  not  only  possible  for  all  the  young 
people  to  go  to  college,  it  was  unthinkable 
that  they  should  not.  Here  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Catholic  immigrant  groups  was 
entering  its  last  phase.  The  Irish  had  ar- 
rived." 

Vastly  significant  was  the  fact  that  afflu- 
ence and  education  did  not  decrease  interest 
nn  the  Church  but  instead  spurred  the 
growth  of  the  parish  church  as  a  center  for 
learning  and  culture,  apart  from  its  place  as 
a  house  of  worship.  It  was  at  Christ  the 
King  that  Father  Greeley  identified  the 
young  Catholics  whom  he  would  later  call 
"the  new  breed. "  They  believe,  he  wrote  in  a 
widely  read  article  in  America  magazine, 
that  "all  issues,  minor  or  major,  must  be 
brought   into  the  open  and  discussed.   .  .  . 


They  are  appalled  when  their  honesty  is 
taken  as  disrespect  and  their  desire  to  dis- 
cuss is  understood  as  disobedience.  •  *  * 
They  think  that  they  are  being  much  more 
open  with  their  superiors  than  those  who 
comply  with  an  external  show  of  docility." 
He  was  describing  not  only  his  young  pa- 
rishioners but  himself. 

Until  then,  he  had  been  a  closet  writer, 
partly  because  he  had  never  carried  in  his 
head  the  image  of  a  priest  as  writer.  "I 
really  did  just  stumble  into  it  quite  by 
chance,"  Father  Greeley  says.  'I  discovered 
that  I  could  do  it  reasonably  well,  and  I  en- 
joyed it.  Once  you  begin,  it's  like  dope." 

His  work  came  to  the  attention  of  an 
editor  at  Sheed  &  Ward,  who  encouraged 
Father  Greeley,  then  31  years  old.  to  make 
a  book  of  his  experiences,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1959  as  "The  Church  and  the  Sub- 
urbs." 

His  first  work  carried  the  imprimatur— 
■free  of  doctrinal  or  moral  error"— of  Albert 
G.  Meyer,  then  Archbishop  of  Chicago  and 
later  a  cardinal,  who  was  soon  to  actively 
enter  Father  Greeley's  life  as  the  first  and 
best  intellectual  supporter  he  was  to  know 
among  the  church  hierarchy.  The  Archbish- 
op would  later  enter  Father  Greeley's  novel, 
■The  Cardinal  Sins,  "  as  the  valuable  and  ad- 
mirable mentor  to  the  young  priest  Kevin, 
like  Father  Greeley,  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
Catholic  intellectuals. 

Sponsored  by  Cardinal  Meyer.  Father 
Greeley  was  reassigned  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  near  the  University  of 
Chicago.  No  longer  a  parish  priest  in  the 
sense  that  he  had  envisioned  as  a  schoolboy, 
his  duty  now  consisted  of  an  obligation  to 
extend  his  intellect,  deepen  his  comprehen- 
sion and  serve  his  church  with  everything 
he  could  carry  to  it  of  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation. 

In  order  to  push  forward  his  work  on  his 
doctoral  dissertation  in  sociology.  Father 
Greely  formed  an  association  with  the  Chi- 
cago-based National  Opinion  Research 
Center.  Over  the  years,  through  NORC's  fa- 
cilities for  data  gathering.  Father  Greeley 
was  to  learn  many  things  about  life  in  gen- 
eral. American  Catholic  life  in  particular 
and.  finally  about  him.self  and  his  'blurred 
identity." 

His  doctoral  study  began  as  "an  attempt 
to  find  out  why  Catholics  weren't  going  to 
graduate  school  and  were  not  choosing  aca- 
demic careers."  With  questionnaires,  he  sur- 
veyed 33,000  students  in  135  colleges  and 
learned,  almost  instantly,  that  the  assump- 
tion with  which  he  had  begun  was  ground- 
less; Catholic  students  were  as  ambitious  as 
those  in  any  other  religious  group,  and  as 
deeply  involved  in  academic  studies.  As  the 
data  began  to  assume  shape.  Father  Greeley 
received  a  memorable  note  from  a  colleague 
at  NORC;  Looks  like  Notre  Dame  beat 
Southern  Methodist  this  year." 

Everything  he  had  suspected  at  Christ  the 
King  parish  was  apparently  manifest  all 
over  America.  The  church  of  the  obedient 
seminarian  had  become  the  "informal,  vol- 
untaristic.  open-ended"  church  character- 
ized by  youth,  intellect,  logical  skepticism, 
language,  learning  and  democratic  partici- 
pation. 

For  personal  excitement  it  was  unbeat- 
able. The  investigator  was  also  the  subject. 
•I  was  living  in  the  changes  the  data  were 
showing."  says  Father  Greeley.  "My  flesh 
was  already  on  the  statistical  skeleton." 

Over  the  years,  data  gave  a  bas's  to  vision. 
By  1979  he  could  write  the  bottom  line  with 
some  satisfaction  in  The  Annual  Review  of 
Sociology.  Irish  Catholics    "are  actually  the 
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most  successful  Gentile  ethnic  group  in 
America,  ■  and  second  only  to  Jews  in 
income,  occupational  prestige  and  educa- 
tion." 

Father  Greeley— Dr.  Greeley— traveled  a 
little  and  wrote  a  lot.  His  books  tumbled 
into  the  world.  People  began  to  say  of  him 
that  he  had  never  had  an  unpublished 
thought. 

He  tended  not  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  once 
said  of  priests  and  religious  educators  that 
they  "are  presently  completely  uninterested 
in  theology."  He  fell  that  his  criticism  was 
amiable  and  professional.  He  was  frequently 
startled  to  hear  cries  of  indignation  from 
the  objects  of  his  evaluation. 

With  a  subsidy  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops.  Father  Greeley 
led  the  staff  of  NORC  in  a  study  in  1969  of 
attitudes  among  American  priests,  from 
whom  the  bishops  had  lately  felt  them- 
selves at  a  nervous  distance.  Fifteen  to  20 
percent  of  newly  ordained  priests  had  left 
their  callings  over  the  last  decade.  That 
much  was  known. 

A  46-pagc  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
7.500  clergy,  who.se  responses  overwhelming- 
ly rejected  Pope  Paul  VI's  encyclical  on  arti- 
ficial birth  control.  "Humanae  Vitae.  "  and 
supported  American  parishioners  in  their 
rejection  to  it.  In  numbers  proportionate  to 
their  differences  on  birth  control,  the 
priests  polled  also  opposed  the  bishops  on 
questions  of  celibacy  and  divorce. 

When  Father  Greeley  carried  4,he  results 
of  the  NORC  survey  to  a  committee  meet- 
ing of  the  bishops,  his  findings  were  re- 
ceived with  hostility  by  men  whose  isolation 
he  had  statistically  verified.  "When  the 
presentation  was  complete. '  he  later  wrote, 
•not  a  single  question  was  asked,  not  a 
single  word  said.  All  the  faces  around  the 
table  were  grim  and  stony."'  He  had  raised 
questions  the  bishops  preferred  not  to  dis- 
cuss. 

"I  could  have  done  two  things,"  Father 
Greeley  said,  according  to  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter.  "One  was  just  sit  back 
and  let  them  destroy  the  study.  Or  I  could 
have  chosen  to  fight  them— which  I  did.  In 
either  case,  they  were  through  with  me.  " 
After  he  made  hi^  final  report.  Father  Gree- 
ley declared  the  impossibility  of  a  scholar's 
working  with  the  bishops  with  "any  stand- 
ards of  profe-ssional  self-respect."  As  a  clos- 
ing .salute,  he  described  the  "present  leader- 
ship of  the  church"  as  "morally,  intellectu- 
ally and  religiously  bankrupt."  Now  he  was 
swept  onto  the  margins  of  his  church. 

Personal  difficulty  pursued  him  farther. 
The  University  of  Chicago  denied  him 
tenure.  When  he  had  begun  his  graduate 
work,  academic  tenure  was  not  a  concern. 
His  church  was  his  tenure.  But  now  he 
began  to  feel  with  full  force  the  effect  of  his 
blurred  identity.  "What  they'd  say  they  said 
is  that  I  wasn't  a  very  good  sociologist.  Or 
they'd  say.  How  can  you  be  serious  when 
you  write  as  much  as  you  do?'  I  should 
never  have  gotten  into  it.  I  discovered  that 
academics  live  up  to  their  principles  about 
as  well  as  priests  do. " 

However,  his  rejection  by  the  department 
of  sociology  had  followed  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle among  its  fiercely  divided  members. 
More  than  a  decade  later,  the  then-occu- 
pant of  the  chair  of  sociology,  Morris 
Janowitz  declined  to  discuss  the  matter, 
saying,  "It's  too  painful.  It  would  reopen  too 
many  wounds." 

Some  of  his  former  colleagues  recently  as- 
sessed Father  Greeley's  standing  as  a  sociol- 
ogist in  terms  ranging  from  unequivocal 
praise  to  critical  skepticism.    "Andy  puts  it 


to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  professed  Catho- 
lic," says  James  S.  Coleman,  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  department  and  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  1966  landmark  study  of 
segregated  education.  "It  wasn't  quite  that 
way.  but  if  he  hadn't  been  a  priest,  or  if  his 
work  had  been  completely  outside  Catholic 
schools  or  religion,  or  if  his  personal  style 
had  been  a  little  less  cantankerous,  he'd 
have  been  accepted.  There's  no  question 
about  his  present  status  as  a  sociologist. 
He's  well-regarded  in  the  discipline.  He  does 
quite  good  data  analysis  and  his  empirical 
work  is  quite  solid.  "  Professor  Coleman  is 
currently  collaborating  with  Father  Greeley 
on  a  study  of  the  effects  of  Catholic  high 
schools  on  minority  students. 

"It  was  his  style."  Professor  Coleman  con- 
cludes. "That's  what  the  trouble  was. 
Andy's  his  own  worst  enemy  in  the  sense 
that  if  something  goes  wrong  he'll  fire  off 
an  angry  letter  to  someone." 

Another  former  colleague  indicated  that 
the  department  has  always  felt  that  it  has 
some  kind  of  collective  responsibility  for 
what  its  members  say.  "You  know.  Andy 
writes  so  much,  it  stands  against  him  as  well 
as  for  him.  There  was  something  about  him 
of  showmanship  and  bluster.  He  always 
lived  the  good  life.  But  then,  he  hadn't 
taken  vows  of  poverty,  had  he?" 

Turning  things  over  in  his  memory,  the 
professor  says.  "He  was  a  good  teacher.  He 
showed  up.  He  was  prepared.  Some  of  the 
people  at  Chicago  were  piqued  by  his  Catho- 
lic advocacy.  Tiiey'd  .say.  We  don't  push  our 
case,  dont  push  yours."  But  everyone  to 
some  extent  pushes  his  own  case,  doesn't 
he?  The  closer  you  come  to  the  Catholic 
community,  the  more  relevant  his  work  is. 
He  wanted  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
Catholic  ethnic  culture.  He  wasn't  the  New 
Left,  he  wasn't  the  Old  Left,  he  wasn't  the 
Socialist  Left,  he  wasn't  a  Marxist  out  of 
the  French,  he  wasn't  a  trendy  Maoist.  He 
should  have  been  a  part  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
was  an  attractive  fellow,  an  enormously  gra- 
cious fellow." 

Whatever  he  was.  Andrew  Greeley  failed 
of  perfect  identity.  He  became  that  rarity,  a 
free-lance  priest.  He  was  45  years  old  and  he 
had  burned  big  bridges  behind  him. 

Five  years  after  the  disappointment  of  the 
tenure  decision  at  Chicago,  his  biographer 
John  Kotre  published  "The  Best  of  Times, 
the  Worst  of  Times;  Andrew  Greeley  and 
American  Catholicism.  1950-1975."  When 
Father  Greeley  read  the  book,  he  says,  he 
was  "really  sleepless  for  several  nights  "  con- 
templating those  "trajectories"  of  his  life 
which  it  revealed  to  him.  He  was  now.  with 
unfamiliar  clarity,  where  he  had  been,  what 
he  had  tried  to  do  and  the  nature  of  that 
fate  which,  at  the  worst  moments  of  his  de- 
pression, he  called  failure. 

In  1978,  the  year  of  Kotre's  book.  Andrew 
Greeeley  was  appointed  with  tenure  to  a 
professorship  in  the  department  of  sociolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  acquired 
the  Tucson  house,  moving  in  with  his 
memories,  grateful,  restless  and  rueful,  re- 
playing in  this  mind  scenarios  of  recent 
bitter  dramas.  Here  be  began  what  became 
known  as  his  "stories." 

Although  he  had  written  a  bit  of  fiction 
over  the  years,  his  essential  work  had  been 
in  other  forms.  How  did  one  go  about  it?  "If 
Id  had  time  I'd  have  taken  some  courses  in 
creative  writing."  But  he  was  50  years  old 
and  didn't  have  forever.  He  learned  to  hyp- 
notize himself,  which  he  says  "put  me  in 
touch  with  the  imagery  of  my  past.  It  made 
the  early  years  of  my  life  far  more  vivid.  It 
almost  compelled  me  to  want  to  get  every- 


thing down  on  paper.  It  was  now  or  never, 
and  I  plunged." 

Did  he  mean  that  self-hypnotism  exposed 
his  subconscious  to  Him?  "No.  I'd  rather  say 
it  permitted  things  to  come  to  my  conscious- 
ness that  I  would  not  necessarily  have  ad- 
verted to. "  This  is  marvelous  understate- 
ment. A  priest  is  "a  man  like  any  other," 
Father  Greeley  has  contended,  "but  with 
special  commitments.""  When  a  priest,  or 
any  man.  commits  himself  to  fiction  writing 
he  will  soon  have  "adverted  to"  scenes  and 
events  formerly  unexplored.  He  will  draw 
for  the  scenes  of  his  fictional  action  upon 
the  experiential  capital  of  his  life. 

Fiction  about  priests  had  tradionally  pre- 
sented them  as  kind,  gentle,  sympathetic, 
sentimental.  The  model  had  been  Bing 
Crosby  whistling  a  merry  tune.  In  his 
novels,  however.  Father  Greeley  appears  at 
first  glance  to  have  plundered  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal privacy,  exhibiting  priests  and  prelates 
possessed  of  all  the  passions  for  powers, 
riches  and  sex,  whether  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  where  Father  Greeley  has  lived, 
or  at  the  Vatican,  where  he  has  often  vis- 
ited. 

The  author's  listing  opposite  the  title 
page  of  Father  Greeley's  new  401-page 
novel.  "Lord  of  the  Dance."  names  three 
earlier  "stories"  by  him;  "The  Cardinal 
Sins,"  "Thy  Brother's  Wife"  and  "Ascent 
Into  Hell. " 

The  first  of  these  appeared  in  1981  and 
has  sold  about  three  million  copies,  hard- 
bound and  paperback— roughly  12  times  the 
aggregate  sales  of  his  first  63  books.  These 
•stories"  are  not.  in  fact,  his  first  novels, 
but  the  early  attempts,  in  his  words,  have 
"vanished."' 

The  immense  popular  reception  for  his 
books  amazed  him.  With  sums  of  money 
beyond  every  self -expectation  came  bruising 
criticism,  deepening  the  ambiguity  of  his 
blurred  identity.  He  was  now  known  as  the 
priest  who  wrote  dirty  books.  The  words 
most  often  used  to  describe  his  novels  have 
been  "steamy"  and  trash.'  A  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  book  reviewer  wrote;  "The  Cardinal 
Sins'  is  enough  to  give  trash  a  bad  name." 
He  was  accused  of  exploiting  sex  for  bucks. 
The  charges  dizzied  him.  'This  priest 
knows  nothing  about  .sex,"  went  one.  "How 
does  this  priest  know  so  much  about  sex?" 
went  another,  paradoxically.  He  was  a 
figure  of  curiosity  for  the  media,  which 
badgered  him  with  repetitive  questions; 
■  Why  did  you  write  that  novel?  What's  your 
relationship  to  the  bishop?  What's  the 
church's  reaction  to  you?  What  do  you  do 
with  the  money?  " 

Among  discerning  readers  of  literature, 
Andrew  Greeley's  name  sounded  a  faintest 
bell— best-selling  authors  come  and  go.  And 
in  fact,  on  my  own  first  reading  of  an 
Andrew  Greeley  novel,  I  perceived  him  as  a 
rough-and-ready  novelist,  light  on  style.  His 
characters  had  little  depth  to  them.  Their 
dialogue  was  unconvincing.  Often  it  seemed 
that  the  author  stifled  the  growth  of  his 
characters  in  the  interest  of  an  insistent 
message  whether  or  not  the  message  was 
consistent  with  the  characters"  probable  di- 
rection. His  books  had  so  many  plots  and 
subplots  I  couldnt  remember  the  beginning 
when  I  reached  the  end.  The  defects  of  his 
books  were  the  result.  I  supposed,  of  their 
having  been  written  In  haste. 

Through  his  novels  moved  hero-priests 
modeled.  I  suppo.sed.  on  the  author.  Unlike 
clear  sinners,  they  remained  true  to  their 
vows  to  celibacy,  never  stole  money,  never 
lusted  to  be  Pope  or  President.  The  spotless 
author  employing  his  novels  to  justify  his 
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life  was  an  old  spectacle,  and  I  blamed  his 
transparency  upon  Father  Greeley's  having 
come  so  late  to  the  complex  craft. 

He  himself  has  described  literature  as  'an 
art  where  every  reader  is  his  own  critic."  To 
me.  he  said.  'Who  s  to  say  what  literature 
is?  I  don't  know  what  literature  is." 

Andrew  Greeley  does  not  read  his  boolcs 
as  either  autobiograhical  or  topical.  He  does 
not  think  of  his  readers  as  'market  "  or  his 
books  as  "product.  "  He  locates  his  books  in 
ancient  religious  tradition. 

In  notes  to  his  novels,  he  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  his  readers  how  a  religious  experi- 
ence may  arise  from  seemingly  worldly  fic- 
tion. An  early  note  appeared  as  an  after- 
word to  the  paperbound  edition  of  'The 
Cardinal  Sins.  '  For  that  novel  he  wrote: 

■■  Why  would  a  priest  write  a  novel.?'  I  am 
frequently  asked.  The  answer  is  simple:  Sto- 
ries have  always  been  the  best  way  to  talk 
about  religion  because  stories  appeal  to  the 
emotions  and  the  whole  personality  and  not 
just  to  the  mind.  Jesus  told  parables:  the  au- 
thors of  the  David  and  Joseph  cycles  and 
the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  Jewish  scriptures, 
for  example,  also  told  stories.  Both  Jesus, 
and  the  earlier  storytellers  did  not  try  to 
edify  with  their  stories.  Rather,  their  talcs 
were  atjout  secular  events— kings  and  gener- 
als, women,  family  feuds,  passionate  love  af- 
fairs, farmers,  treasure  hunters,  merchants 
going  on  journeys,  crooked  judges,  wedding 
feasts,  gardeners,  women  taken  in  adul- 
tery." 

If  Father  Greeley's  novels  have  noble  pur- 
poses they  also  have  intricate  designs.  He 
cites  their  structures,  their  historical  paral- 
lels, their  classical  borrowing  and  their  cal- 
culated symbols.  Indeed,  in  his  newest  book. 
"Lord  of  the  Dance.  "  the  third  of  his  Pass- 
over Trilogy,  the  action  replicates  the 
return  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  and  the  con- 
summation of  His  marriage  to  'His  spou.se. 
the  church."  Old  poetry  and  new  sprinkled 
among  his  pages  illuminate  his  intention. 

At  first  he  is  astonished  that  I  had  not 
made  these  connections  for  myself,  but  then 
admits.  "It's  a  somewhat  subtle  point.  I 
leaned  over  too  far  to  avoid  pointing  to  the 
religious."  He  had  been  surprised,  he  says, 
"how  much  publishers  and  editors  let  me 
get  away  with  the  theological  themes.  " 
adding  with  a  touch  of  perplexity.  "Maybe 
they  don't  catch  them,  maybe  they're  not 
aware  they're  there  " 

Each  time  a  new  novel  is  published  or  new 
editions  of  older  novels  are  issued,  hundreds 
of  people  sit  down  to  write  letters  to  Father 
Greeley.  He  replies  at  least  briefly  to  each 
reader. 

Recently  I  read  about  500  of  those  letters. 
They  came  mostly,  not  entirely,  from 
Catholics  of  all  ages  and  stations  for  whom 
the  Greeley  novels  are  the  first  expression 
they  have  encountered  of  feelings  they  se- 
cretly harbored  about  the  church  in  which 
they  were  raised,  for  which  they  held  high 
hope,  which  somehow  disappointed  them 
and  to  which  those  who  have  fallen  away 
desire  to  return.  One  priest  humanized  re- 
stores all  religion. 

A  female  convert  to  Catholicism  from  Salt 
Lake  City  wrote  to  congratulate  Father 
Greeley  on  his  'writings  about 
priests  .  .  .  people  like  me  used  to  put  them 
up  on  a  pedestal  .  .  .  considering  them 
above  reproach  or  temptation.  After  reading 
your  novels,  it  has  finally  come  to  me  that 
priests  are.  first  and  above  all— people." 

Many  of  the  letters  are  confessions  from 
readers  who.  having  sinned,  seem  to  receive 
the  novels  of  Father  Greeley  as  absolution. 
The  schemes  of  his  novels  reveal  a  moral 


system  that  makes  modern  sense  to  them. 
They  do  not  view  the  "good  "  hero-priest  as 
necessarily  good  or  heroic,  nor  do  they  see 
him.  as  I  did.  as  merely  Father  Greeley 
prettified.  They  recognize  him  as  sinner- 
priest,  for  he  is  rigid  and  prideful.  He  is 
aloof,  hyperresponsible.  and  therefore,  un- 
natural. He  is  hidden  and  remote,  intent 
upon  earning  God's  love. 

It  is  the  "bad"  priest  who  is  recognized  by 
Father  Greeley's  readers  as  most  real  be- 
cause he  is  most  like  them.  He  surrenders  to 
fleshly  weakness  without  losing  God's  love, 
for  God  loves  everyone.  God's  love  need  not 
be  "earned."  God  is  not  a  moralist  but  an 
"implacably  passionate"  deity.  We  are  all 
part  of  God's  design.  God  draws  straight 
with  crooked  lines. 

'  Life.  "  according  to  Father  Greeley, 
"needs  more  joy.  more  love,  more  celebra- 
tion, and  that  means  more  justice.  Life 
might  be  a  wedding  feast.  We've  been  given 
an  invitation  to  a  great  party  and  we're 
crazy  not  to  go." 

His  readers  apparently  understand,  with- 
out literary  coaching,  how  to  read  his  works. 
One  must,  for  example,  read  the  title  "The 
Cardinal  Sins  "  as  a  pun.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
topical  book  about  a  sinning  cardinal  as 
about  the  cardinal  sins  and  their  .sources  in 
human  beings.  Those  actions  that  are  the 
evil  in  us.  the  foreword  to  "The  Cardinal 
Sins"  tells  us.  emanate  from  "fundamental 
goodness  running  out  of  control,  from 
human  love  that  is  confused  and  frightened 
and  not  trusting  enough  of  love.  " 

Most  of  Father  Greeley's  readers  had 
never  heard  such  things  from  their  own 
parish  priests.  A  woman  in  Canada  wrote:  "I 
have  always  felt  I  had  to  earn  Gods  love  & 
forgiveness  &  have  seen  him  as  Judge 
rather  than  Lover.  Thank  you  for  new  in- 
sights." 

For  these  readers,  the  memory  of  the 
church's  teachings  is  only  of  thou-shalt-nots 
and  punishment:  "You  made  me  glad  that  I 
decided  to  remain  a  Catholic,  even  though 
the  Church  has  10.000  .stupid  rules.  *  *  • 
But  the  criticism  is  needed.  How"  el.se  could 
it  ever  become  better  and  reach  its  people 
who  are  crying  out  to  someone  to  help  us 
find  God  in  our  everyday  lives." 

From  a  Catholic  theologian:  "I  never  fail 
to  profit  from  your  works  and  consider  you 
a  singular  blessing  to  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  You  always  say  what  I 
am  thinking." 

A  nurse,  mother  of  three,  brought  up  in 
a  poor  Irish  Catholic  Ghetto  in  the  Dor- 
chester section  of  Boston"  writes:  "You 
make  these  difficult  theological  premises  so 
easy  to  understand.  *  •  *  You  have  helped 
greatly  to  .see  God's  will  for  me. " 

Hour  after  hour.  I  read  Father  Greeley's 
letters.  They  dissolved  his  "blurred  identi- 
ty." He  is  a  parish  priest.  And  there  his  min- 
istry is.  In  his  mailbox.* 


MARTHA  GRAHAM:  HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY  AND  THANKS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
were  this  Japan,  and  had  we  the  possi- 
bility of  naming  individuals,  "living 
national  treasures,  "  I  would  petition 
that  such  an  honor  be  bestowed  on 
Martha  Graham. 

Martha  Graham  choreographed  the 
awakening  of  dance  in  the  United 
States.  Her  work  and  life  have  graced 
our  civilization  and  nurtured  and  ad- 
vanced dance  as  an  art  form  and  disci- 
pline. 


Today  is  Martha  Graham's  90th 
birthday,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  person  to  pay  her  homage 
than  her  friend,  Agnes  de  Mille.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  her  "Tribute." 

The  tribute  follows: 

In  Tribute 
(By  Agnes  de  Mille) 

Martha  Graham  is  the  most  famous  of 
the  Denishawn  students.  She  is  probably 
the  greatest  American  choreographer  and 
stands  high  among  the  great  performing 
theater  personalities  of  our  time.  A  teacher 
of  inspirational  force  as  well,  and  an  inter- 
national cultural  influence  in  fields  beyond 
her  immediate  profession,  she  is  one  of  the 
rare  people  in  dance  history  who  have  cre- 
ated new  styles  and  techniques  of  moving. 

Her  invention  is  prodigious:  like  Picasso's, 
her  art  has  changed  deeply  in  style  and 
technique  many  times  during  her  career. 
For  every  new  work  there  was  not  only  a 
new  design  in  steps,  but  a  new  concept  in 
technique  and  dynamics,  a  restudying  of  the 
basis  of  movement.  No  other  choreographer 
has  attempted  this. 

She  unquestionably  was  influenced  at 
first  by  St.  Denis"  Oriental  studies  and  she 
ackowledges  her  debt  in  point  of  view.  But 
the  heritage  goes  deeper.  The  use  of  the 
ground,  the  kneeling,  squatting,  rising  and 
sinking,  which  is  an  es.sential  part  of  Orien- 
tal dancing  and  found  nowhere  in  any  West- 
ern form,  she  incorporated  into  her  style. 
She  also  appropriated  the  oriental  use  of 
the  foot,  the  shifting  and  sliding  on  the 
earth,  the  curling  in  of  the  loes  to  act  as  a 
hinge. 

But  she  is  no  imitator  or  adaptor.  She  is 
an  original,  a  generic  force.  There  was  never 
anything  quite  like  her  before,  and  everyone 
who  comes  after  will  dance  a  little  different- 
ly. 

In  classic  ballet,  dance  movement  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  moving  from  position 
to  position,  raising  or  lowering  the  feet, 
bending  smoothly,  going  from  place  to 
place,  always  serenely,  always  lightly.  The 
internal  workings  of  the  action,  the  machin- 
ery and  combustion,  were  carefully  hidden, 
and  only  the  lovely  results  were  show"n. 
Martha  Graham  exposed  the  engineering, 
the  effort.  Life,  she  said,  is  effort.  She  real- 
ized also  that  the  resolution  of  movement 
was  as  important  as  the  spasm,  that  move- 
ment had  a  cycle,  flowed  to  a  climax,  and 
ebbed  away  in  relaxation. 

She  threw"  aside  all  the  traditional  steps 
and  technique.";  of  ballet,  the  straight  long 
leg.  the  pointed  toe.  the  quiet  even  hips,  the 
flexed  foot,  the  relaxed  hand.  She  stressed 
continuous  unfolding  movement  from  a  cen- 
tral core,  as  in  all  Oriental  movement,  but 
she  added  spasms  and  resistance,  which  are 
not  characteristic  of  the  East  at  all. 

She  incorporated  the  ground,  making  the 
floor  a  partner  of  movement  in  a  manner  of 
far  greater  virtuosity  than  anything  found 
elsewhere.  She  invented  many  beautiful 
falls  and  recoveries  from  the  ground.  She 
discovered  a  whole  technique  of  balancing 
on  bent  knees,  with  her  thighs  as  a  hinge 
and  the  spine  cantilevered  and  suspended  in 
counter  balance.  She  invented  turns  with  a 
changing  and  swinging  body  axis. 

At  first  it  seemed  she  was  speaking  in  a 
language  we  had  not  inherited  and  one 
quite  unintelligible  to  most  of  us.  but  in  re- 
ality her  dance  was  far  closer  to  natural 
acting  than  ballet  dancing.  It  was  not  a  real- 
istic imitation  of  emotion,  as  in  acting,  how- 


ever, it  was  an  imaginative  expansion  of 
acting.  Children  today  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  a  balletic  heritage  find  her  style 
sympathetic  and  easy  to  understand. 

She  began  working  like  Isadora  Duncan 
on  a  bare  stage  with  only  costumes  and 
lights,  striving  to  break  all  the  old  romantic 
molds.  Later,  she  added  scenic  and  costume 
effects  of  great  imaginative  beauty.  Her 
music  was  contemporary  and  much  of  it  was 
composed  to  order. 

She  has  always  been  daring  as  to  subject 
matter  and  collaborators,  prefiguring  many 
theater  vogues  and  introducing  through  her 
works  a  number  of  unknowns  who  became 
famous,  such  as  composer  Aaron  Copland 
and  .sculptor  Isamu  Noguchi. 

She  inaugurated  .several  stage  techniques 
that  were  taken  for  granted  later:  mobile 
scenery,  symbolic  props  and  set  pieces, 
speech  with  dancing,  the  chorus  of  com- 
menting dancers  as  in  the  Orient.  And  she 
was  the  first  to  integrate  her  group  racially, 
using  Asians  and  Negroes  In  the  regular 
company. 

Her  costumes  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  dress  style,  both  on  and  off  the 
stage.  The  straight,  dark,  longskirted  cos- 
tume and  the  leotard,  replacing  the  ballet 
tutu  or  folk  dress,  were  her  invention.  The 
accepted  work  uniform  today  for  all  danc- 
ers, ballet  and  modern,  has  become  the 
Graham  leotard.  The  American  ballet  stu- 
dents wear  it  with  traditional  tights  and 
point  shoes,  and  the  Europeans  are  gradual- 
ly adopting  it  also.  No  ballet  student  any- 
where in  America  works  in  tutu  and  bloom- 
ers. The  leotard  has  become  ubiquitous  in 
civil  life. 

Historically  speaking,  Graham  has  had  as 
forceful  an  impact  on  all  branches  of  the 
contemporary  theater  as  Duncan.  Techni- 
cally, in  terms  of  invented  and  added  steps 
and  style,  hers  is  the  greatest  single  life  con- 
tribution in  the  records  of  dancing.  Her 
dance  dramas  compare  with  the  work  of 
America's  greatest  playwrights. 

In  the  words  of  William  Schuman.  the 
composer  who  was  president  of  New  York's 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  at 
the  ninth  annual  Capezio  Dance  Award 
Luncheon  honoring  Martha  Graham: 

She  has  created  an  original  vocabulary  of 
dance  movement  that  has  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  expressivity  of  the  choreo- 
graphic art.  She  has  been  gloriously  incapa- 
ble, ever,  of  being  slight,  captious  or  superfi- 
cial. Her  works—whether  tragic  or  comic  — 
always  probe,  distill,  and  illuminate.  She 
continues  to  create  with  undiminished  zeal. 
Each  new"  work  brings  the  excitement  of  dis- 
covery of  previously  unexplored  facets  of 
her  endlessly  fertile  imagination. 

■"For  these  reasons  she  has  achieved  a  po- 
sition which  is  not  adequately  to  be  de- 
scribed solely  as  one  of  pre-eminence  in  her 
field.  For  whether  we  speak  of  the  world  of 
Dance,  of  Music,  of  Literature,  or  of  the 
Graphic  Arts.  Martha  Graham  is  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  America  has  ever  produced." 
^Nothing  stops  Graham,  age  nor  change  of 
country  nor  condition.  She  no  longer  dances 
as  she  once  did.  but  her  stage  presence  still 
is  oceanic  and  each  year  sees  new  works  of 
originality  and  invention.  Graham  seems  to 
live  at  the  fountainhead.  and  what  she  ex- 
presses foretells  our  passion  and  our  intent. 

Graham  maintains  a  school  in  New  York 
and  teaches  master  courses.  Her  annua! 
.season  on  Broadway  is  the  object  of  pilgrim- 
ages from  all  over  the  Americas,  indeed, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  present 
company,  in  points  of  execution,  style,  and 
finesse  of  presentation,  places  her  theater 


on  a  par  with  the  great  hi.storic  companies— 
with  the  Diaghilev  troupe  in  its  heyday,  and 
with  the  Grand  Kabuki  of  Japan.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  most  stylish  theater  we  in 
America  have  evolved  and  should,  hopeful- 
ly, be  taken  over  by  the  government  and 
preserved  as  the  basis  for  an  enduring  na- 
tional institution.* 


HEALTH  CARE  COORDINATION 
ACT  OF  1983— S.   1614 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  1614,  the  Health 
Care  Coordination  Act  of  1983,  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Health  care  costs  have  risen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years.  Yet  many 
legislative  propo.sals  designed  to  arrest 
this  increase  have  neglected  both  the 
beneficiary  and  the  quality  of  health 
care.  I  support  S.  1614  because  it  not 
only  addresses  the  problem  of  the 
high  and  increasing  cost  of  health 
care,  but  it  al.so  helps  those  most  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  costs,  the  el- 
derly poor. 

The  Health  Care  Coordination  Act 
takes  the  responsible  step  of  allowing 
States  to  implement  coordinated  pro- 
grams of  acute  and  long-term  care  for 
beneficiaries  who  quality  for  both 
medicaid  and  medicare.  By  allowing 
the  combination  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid for  the  first  time,  the  program 
will  be  able  to  provide  more  services 
for  those  elderly  who  qualify. 

The  most  common  complaint  about 
the  medicare  program  is  that  it  does 
not  cover  long-term  care.  Over  S40  bil- 
lion was  spent  for  long-term  care  for 
1982.  S27  billion  of  which  went  for 
nursing  home  care  alone.  Medicaid  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  all  public 
funds  for  long-term  care.  The  Health 
Care  Coordination  Act  would  combine 
the  advantages  of  both  medicaid  and 
medicare  and  remove  the  perverse  in- 
centives that  shift  costs  between  the 
two  programs.  This  will  be  possible  be- 
cause the  States  will  administer  the 
program.  The  State  or  a  designated 
health  care  provider  will  be  able  to 
offer  additional  services  and,  if  neces- 
sary, charge  enrollment,  fees,  cost 
sharing,  or  premiums  with  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS).  Neither  the  States  nor 
any  of  the  4  million  eligible  enrollees 
would  be  obligated  to  join  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mo.st  importantly,  this  program 
would  be,  at  worst  budget  neutral. 
Medicare  payments  for  eligible  enroll- 
ees would  be  capped  and  the  States,  as 
administrators,  would  be  required  to 
assure  the  Secretary  of  HHS  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  exceed 
the  total  costs  which  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  if  the  program  were  not 
in  effect.  Significant  savings  will  be 
made  by  avoiding  unnecessary  hospi- 
talization. Whereas  the  average  home 


care  or  community  care  stay  costs  $50 
to  S60  per  day  on  the  average,  the  av- 
erage cost  for  a  day  in  a  hospital  is 
well  over  $200.  Billions  have  been 
spent  on  needless  hospital  stays.  S. 
1614  is  a  rational  initiative  toward  cor- 
recting such  unnecessary  spending. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  together  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  over  $80 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  Medicaid 
will  cost  Stale  governments  about  $20 
billion.  Both  programs  are  growing 
faster  than  inflation.  In  addition,  el- 
derly persons  comprise  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  population.  In 
fact,  the  85-plus  population  grew  by 
165  percent  between  1960  to  1982. 
Health  care  resources  for  the  elderly 
are  financially  strained  and  deteriorat- 
ing. A  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
our  health  systems  seems  inevitable. 
S.  1614  would  be  an  essential  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  urged  its  quick  passage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. • 


EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION-S.  430.  TSON- 
GAS  BILL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  430.  introduced 
by  Senator  Tsong.^s.  w hich  would  pro- 
hibit employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 

This  legislation  represents  a  step 
forv^ard  on  this  Nation's  long  march 
toward  equality  and  justice  for  all  our 
citizens.  The  principle  behind  this  leg- 
islation is  a  simple  one:  Sexual  orien- 
tation is  a  purely  private  matter, 
which  should  have  no  bearing  on  indi- 
\ idual  performance  in  the  workplace. 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  Federal  legislation  banning 
employment  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation.  I  am  now- 
persuaded  that  the  Tsongas  bill  repre- 
.sents  the  most  reasonable,  fair,  and  ef- 
fective way  to  bar  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  in  em- 
ployment. This  bill  clearly  states  that 
this  form  of  discrimination  is  offensive 
to  fundamental  notions  of  equity— and 
that  the  best  way  to  deter  it  lies  in  leg- 
islation adopted  at  the  Federal  level. 

If  the  personal  privacy  of  employees 
is  to  be  protected,  employers  must  be 
given  no  reason  to  inquire  into  the 
sexual  orientation  of  their  employees. 
For  that  reason,  this  bill  has  a  number 
of  provisions  that  should  insure  that 
employers  need  not  inquire  into  their 
employee's  sexual  orientation.  Thus, 
the  bill  strictly  prohibits  quotas  based 
on  employee's  sexual  orientation,  and 
bars  a  finding  of  discrimination  based 
soley  on  the  fact  that  an  employer  em- 
ploys fewer  persons  with  a  particular 
sexual  orientation  than  are  found  in 
the  population  at  large. 
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I  have  also  expressed  some  concern, 
given  the  present  political  climate, 
about  opening  the  Civil  Rights  Act  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Would  this 
lead,  for  example,  to  legal  restrictions 
on  affirmative  action?  Or  religious  lib- 
erty? Since  1964.  however,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  been  opened  a  number 
of  times— without  the  adverse  conse- 
quences many  fear.  Groups  represent- 
ing women  and  black  communities  are 
in  firm  support  of  this  legislation,  in 
spite  of  the  concern  that  opening  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  might  produce  legal 
restrictions  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
blacks  or  women. 

Moreover,  even  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  this  measure  recognize  that 
floor  action  in  the  Congress  is  unlikely 
anytime  soon.  It  may  take  years 
before  this  legislation  is  enacted  into 
law.  Cosponsorship  now  reflects  my 
support  of  the  principle  that  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

Mr.  President,  when  enacted,  the 
Tsongas  bill  will  remove  a  major  legal 
obstacle  to  the  realization  of  our  na- 
tional goal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.* 


UMI 


AN  EMERGENCY 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday.  Dr.  John  R.  Silber.  president 
of  Boston  University,  gave  the  law  day 
address  before  a  group  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity alumni. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  in 
addition  to  being  president  of  Boston 
University,  Dr.  Silber  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission.  The  address  he  gave  last 
Friday,  entitled  "Central  America  and 
the  War  Powers  Act:  An  Emerging 
Constitutional  Crisis."  is  a  very 
thought-provoking  piece,  which  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Central  America  and  the  War  Powers  Act: 
An  Emerging  Constitutional  Crisis 
'By  John  R.  Silber) 

The  United  States  stands  alone  in  the 
world  as  a  nation  in  which  foreign  policy  is 
a  matter  of  constant  and  often  embittered 
public  controversy,  not  merely  between  the 
party  in  office  and  its  opponents,  but  within 
the  parties  themselves,  and  even  within  the 
party  controlling  the  executive  branch.  One 
reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the  lack  of  party 
discipline  characteristic  of  presidential  gov- 
ernment structured  by  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rated powers.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
parliamentarians  of  the  ruling  party  assault 
its  foreign  policy,  success  is  likely  to  mean  a 
general  election  and  a  possible  loss  of  the 
assailants  seat.  And  so  it  is  only  in  such  mo- 
ments of  supreme  crisis  as  the  military  and 
political  collapse  of  France  in  May  1940  or 
the  1956  Suez  invasion  that  a  British  prime 
minister  cannot  count  on  the  support  of  Lis 
own  party.  In  this  country,  by  contrast,  op- 
posing your  owTi  president  is  as  likely  to  in- 


crease as  to  reduce  your  chances  for  re-elec- 
tion. 

Moreover,  although  Americans  are  notori- 
ous for  self-criticism,  most  Americans  be- 
lieve themselves  and  their  country  to  be  ba- 
sically good,  and  thus  what  is  most  often 
said  in  criticism  of  our  foreign  policy  is  not 
that  it  is  evil,  but  that  it  is  inept  or  incoher- 
ent; well-meaning,  perhaps,  but  blundering. 
It  is  widely  believed  that  with  more 
thoughtfulness.  more  foresight  and  consist- 
ency, a  good  President  ought  to  be  able  to 
straighten  things  out.  We  lend  to  believe 
that  next  time  around,  or  the  time  after 
that,  we  will  do  better. 

The  fault  is  neither  in  our  national  char- 
acter nor  in  the  character  of  our  leaders: 
nor  can  we  afford  to  wait  until  we  perfect 
ourselves.  No  president— Democratic  or  Re- 
publican—however farsighted  and  decisive 
he  may  be.  can  formulate  or  maintain  an  ef- 
fective and  consistent  foreign  policy  in  the 
present  circumstances.  These  circumstances 
comprise  an  increasing  external  challenge 
and  a  series  of  congressionally  mandated  re- 
straints on  the  executive  branch.  Together 
they  provide  a  dangerous  whipsaw  which 
has  rendered  American  foreign  policy  inef- 
fective and  erratic.  The  situation  in  Central 
America  provides  a  current  and  critical  ex- 
ample. 

Dominated  by  Cuba,  following  the  Cuban 
example  of  totalitarian  government,  mili- 
tary macho,  economic  decline,  and  clientage 
of  the  geopolitical  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nicaragua  has  embarked  on  a  course 
of  jabbing,  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  its  people,  the  giant  to  the 
north.  Thus  the  Kissinger  Commission  con- 
cluded that  Nicaragua,  recipient  of  more 
than  15.000  tons  of  Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc 
war  materiel  in  1983  alone,  serves  as  a  base 
of  subversion  through  overland  infiltration 
of  people  and  supplies  than  can  affect"  all 
of  Central  America  (p.  93).  It  provides  a  safe 
haven  for  Salvadoran  terrorists  and  their 
leaders,  provides  radio  facilities  to  help 
them  coordinate  their  attacks,  and  partici- 
pates in  the  Soviet-Cuban  spy  network  that 
now  blankets  all  of  the  Caribbean.  Nicara- 
gua is  training  an  army  five  times  larger 
than  any  other  in  Central  America,  an  army 
which  threatens  peaceful  countries  such  as 
Costa  Rica,  a  democracy  without  an  army, 
and  Panama,  soon  to  be  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  canal.  The  leadership  of 
both  countries  are  convinced  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  invaded. 

Addressing  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
President  Suazo  Cordova  of  Honduras  said: 

"The  regime  established  [in]  Nicaragua 
[poses]  a  threat  to  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  two  ways:  first,  because  of  its  constant 
harassment  and  sponsorship  of  violence  and 
terror  in  the  area  and  second  becau.se  of  the 
disproportionate  size  of  its  military  estab- 
lishment, which  has  upset  the  balance  of 
power.  This  balance  must  now  be  restored. 
Our  neighbors  have  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  for  that  reason  we  need  a  susblan- 
tial  increase  in  our  internal  defenses  to  pro- 
tect our  sovereignty  and  our  historical  and 
cultural  heritage." 

Yet  extraordinarily,  it  is  the  United 
States,  not  Nicaragua,  not  Cuba,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  stands  accused  before 
the  World  Court  of  violating  international 
law.  The  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan,  the 
Cubans  and  Nicaraguans  supply  the  FMLN. 
and  it  is  the  United  States  which  must  pub- 
licly reject  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which 
it  has  long  supported.  And  we  become  more 
and  more  divided  against  ourselves  in  a 
welter  of  accusations  and   counter-accusa- 


tions. Not  just  the  President,  but  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  being  whipsawed.  And  if 
half  of  the  impetus  for  the  whipsaw  is  the 
increasing  strategic  and  military  and  propa- 
ganda power  of  our  enemies,  the  other  half 
comes  from  within,  and  is  traceable  to  the 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wrestled 
for  a  long  time  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
restrain  power  without  negating  it.  Their 
answer  was  a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
in  which  the  Constitution  assigns  the  power 
to  conduct  foreign  policy,  and,  deriving 
from  this,  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government. 
Congress,  as  a  deliberative  and  legislative 
body,  is  to  share  in  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy,  but  the  President  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  conduct.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  example  of  this  in  our  history 
than  the  fact  that  the  Fort  Sumter  crisis  oc- 
curred with  Congress  out  of  session.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  conducted  the  opening  stages 
of  the  Civil  War  as  a  purely  executive  act. 
and  when,  immediately  after  Fort  Sumter, 
he  called  Congress  into  special  session,  he 
gave  it  80  days  to  assemble.  During  the  in- 
terim, he  called  up  the  militia,  initiated  the 
blockade  of  southern  ports,  rai.sed  an  army 
of  300.000  volunteers  and  authorized  the 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus.  It  is  doubtful 
that  he  could  have  gotten  most  of  these  ac- 
tions through  Congress  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation, although  when  it  met  on  July  4, 
1861.  Congress  tacitly  approved  his  faits  ac- 
complis. 

This  .separation  of  powers  continued  es- 
sentially unaltered  until  a  decade  ago.  But 
beginning  with  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973. 
we  have  arrived  at  a  situaton  where  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  no  longer  in  full  operation. 
The  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act  de- 
prive the  President  of  the  power  to  back  his 
diplomacy  with  military  action  short  of  an 
all-out.  declared  war.  Confronting  chal- 
lenges of  the  .sort  posed  by  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador,  the  President  has  only  three 
choices,  all  of  them  bad:  He  can  do  nothing; 
he  can  declare  war:  or  he  can  try  to  find  his 
way  through  a  thicket  of  legal  restraints 
that  impede  his  decisions  and  that  almost 
inevitably  give  rise  to  accusations  of  illegal 
conduct.  President  Reagan  presumably  re- 
jected the  first  two  options  when  faced  with 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua:  and  the  whipsaw 
caught  him. 

To  understand  why  any  President- Re- 
publican or  Democratic— will  be  ineffective 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  we  must  ex- 
amine how  the  executive's  hands  have  been 
tied  by  a  group  of  laws,  amendments,  and 
continuing  resolutions  which  place  too 
much  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  especially  the  military  aspects 
of  it.  in  the  hands  of  a  deliberative,  rather 
than  an  executive  body.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  many  of  these  measures  has  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
w^e  test  them.  But  it  is  even  more  important 
to  understand  their  effect  on  our  foreign 
policy,  and  to  look  at  the  ways  in  which 
that  deliberative  body  has  chosen  to  use  its 
power. 

The  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  was  a  drastic 
respon.se  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was  passed 
over  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  to  many 
it  seemed  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time.  Presi- 
dent John.son  had  tried  to  conduct  a  major 
and  protracted  was  as  if  it  were  a  minor 
police  action.  Congress  was  complicit  in  this 
error,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  were  con- 
vinced that  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been 
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a  serious  mistake,  albeit  they  had  diverse 
and  contradictory  reasons  for  their  conclu- 
sion. However,  by  limiting  the  President's 
ability  to  deploy  U.S.  forces,  the  War 
Powers  Act  essentially  put  control  of  crucial 
U.S.  military  actions  into  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  The  effects  of  this,  perhaps  un- 
forseeable  in  1973,  are  all  too  clear  now.  In  a 
world  in  which  subversion,  terrorism,  and 
constantly  changing  geostrategic  pressures 
are  the  rule,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  now  be 
consulted,  "in  every  possible  instance,"  in 
advance,  on  the  deployment  of  our  military 
forces.  Troops  may  not  be  introduced  any 
where  ouUide  of  U.S.  without  full  reports 
being  made  to  Congress  within  48  hours. 
The  President  may  not  have  troops  for 
more  than  90  days  in  any  area  where  hostil- 
ities are  ongoing  or  imminent  without  ex- 
plicit approval  from  Congress. 

This  means  that,  simply  by  doing  nothing. 
Congress  can  force  the  President  to  with- 
draw U.S.  troops  within  90  days.  It  means 
that,  short  of  declaring  war.  Congress  must 
pass  a  bill  announcing  exactly  how  long  and 
on  what  terms  U.S.  troops  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  somewhere.  It  means  that,  in  an 
area  of  foreign  policy  in  which  secrecy  is 
often  essential,  publicity  is  mandatory.  It 
means  that  e.s,sentially  military  consider- 
ations have  become,  unavoidably,  political 
issues.  This  has  its  effect  both  on  the  Presi- 
dent, who  must  consider,  not  the  efficacy  of 
his  actions,  but  their  effect  on  Congress, 
and  on  Congress  itself,  as  a  consequence  of 
its  having  assumed  a  role  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.,  has  there  been  more  divisive- 
ness,  more  striking  of  inconsistent  poses, 
and  more  downright  confusion  about  for- 
eign policy  than  there  is  now.  In  this  elec- 
tion year,  not  only  the  determination,  but 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  has  become  a 
political  football. 

The  War  Powers  Act  has  been  joined  by  a 
host  of  perpetual  and  ad  hoc  restrictions  on 
the  President's  power  to  act  effectively. 
Since  1978.  for  example,  it  has  b^en  illegal 
to  sell  anti-personnel  weapons  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Thus  the  Salvadoran  army  either  buys 
the  weapons  it  needs  from  elsewhere,  or 
uses  U.S.  rockets  designed  to  stop  a  single 
tank  against  guerrilla  fighters,  who  are  not 
known  for  their  tendency  to  stand  in 
groups. 

Sections  have  been  added  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  sharply  restrict  securi- 
ty assistance  to  countries  who.se  human 
rights  record  does  not  meet  our  standards, 
even  if  such  a.ssistance  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest, and  even  if  the  denial  of  that  assist- 
ance leads  to  the  abrogation  of  all  human 
rights  as  a  consequence  of  a  Marxist  victory. 
(Had  the  FAA  been  on  the  books  in  1942.  it 
would  have  ruled  out  lend-lease  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union.)  This  act  prevents  our  helping 
Costa  Rica  strengthen  its  security  forces  be- 
cause they  are  all  technically  police.  The 
FAA  also  effectively  prohibits  our  being 
able  to  assist  with  legal  reforms  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Perhaps  most  damaging  to  an  effective 
foreign  policy,  however,  has  been  the  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  secrecy  plays  an  essential  part  in 
the  conduct  of  international  affairs.  This  re- 
sults in  an  inescapable  contradiction.  When 
the  details  of  our  covert  support  for  the  Nic- 
araguan  freedom  fighters  are  the  subject  of 
editorials  in  the  newspapers,  and  openly  de- 
bated in  Congress,  the  question  of  whether 
our  support  should  be  convert  or  overt  is  an- 
swered: it  must  be  overt  because  it  cannot 
be  covert.  Or  rather,  we  must  attempt  to  op- 


erate by  oxymoron:  We  must  be  either 
overtly  covert,  or  covertly  overt.  Either  con- 
tradiction describes  the  case,  and  leaves  us 
open  to  tendentious  and  ideologically  moti- 
vated prosecution  under  international  law. 
The  Nicaraguans,  while  supporting  terror- 
ists in  neighboring  countries,  have  the  sense 
to  deny  that  they  are  doing  so. 

The  Clark  Amendment  of  1976  was  an 
early  milestone  in  making  the  covert  overt: 
It  forbids  the  President  to  provide  "assist- 
ance of  any  kind  "  which  would  promote, 
■directly  or  indirectly,"  the  "capacity  of  any 
nation,  group,  organization,  movement,  or 
individual  to  conduct  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Angola  "  without  submit- 
ting detailed  plans  to  Congress.  The  Amend- 
ment gave  free  play  to  Castro,  who  was  not 
inhibited  by  any  similar  amendment  passed 
by  a  Cuban  Congress. 

The  Boland  amendment  followed  up  on 
this  by  further  restricting  the  President's 
options  w'ith  regard  to  a  specific  country:  it 
specifically  forbade  either  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  CIA  from  a.ssisting  any 
group  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
government  of  Nicaragua.  The  tangled  web 
of  legal  and  constitutional  issues  was  re- 
vealed in  its  full  confusion  in  1983  when  the 
House  debated  the  covert/overt  issue  and 
made  this  topic  a  major  item  for  newspapers 
and  television. 

None  of  this  is  to  argue  that  Congress 
should  not  determine  our  foreign  policy,  or 
that  Congressional  Committees  should  not 
be  consulted  and  informed  on  the  actions 
taken  by  the  State  Department.  The  deter- 
mination of  foreign  policy  must  be.  as  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended,  a 
matter  for  voting  and  for  debate  by  the  peo- 
ples' representatives.  The  goals  of  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  an  expression  of  our  na- 
tional will.  But  this  requires,  first  of  all. 
that  Congress  provide  leadership  rather 
than  politically-motivated  second-guessing, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  be 
decisive,  flexible,  coherent,  and  resourceful. 
The  current  situation  is  highly  deficient  in 
each  of  these  qualities. 

These  issues  involve  national  survival.  To 
limit  the  President  to  a  policy  choice  of 
either  doing  nothing  or  declaring  war  denies 
him  adequate  tools  for  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
macy. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  choice  now 
imposed  upon  him.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  not  a  power  in  the  world,  from  Upper 
Volta  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  does  not  use 
clandestine  force— except  the  United  States. 
The  consequences  of  this  policy  may  well  be 
national  suicide,  as  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  signal  to  our  enemies  the  message 
that  we  cannot  draw  a  line  until  they  land 
on  our  beaches  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently almost  no  limit  to  how  far  they  can 
go. 

There  is  a  clear  historical  parallel  in  the 
rise  of  Nazi  Germany,  in  which  Hitler, 
through  a  series  of  small  increments,  made 
himself  master  of  Europe.  He  began  by  re- 
militarizing the  Rhineland  in  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  He  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  maintain  his  occupation  against  mili- 
tary force,  but  France  and  Britain  did  noth- 
ing. He  next  annexed  Austria.  The  allies 
chose  to  regard  this  action  as  one  affecting 
only  Germans.  Thus  far.  Hitler  proceeded 
with  their  silent  acquiescence.  When  he 
came  to  annex  the  Sudetenland,  he  acquired 
their  active  complicity  at  the  Munich  Con- 
ference. By  the  time  he  occupied  the  re- 
mains of  Chechoslovakia,  he  no  longer 
needed  their  approval.  He  cannot  be  blamed 
in  thinking  that  he  could  succeed  in  taking 
Poland  without  opposition,  for  nothing  in 


the  behavior  of  Britain  and  France  sug'gest- 
ed  that  either  country  was  prepared  to  draw 
a  line— or  rather,  that  when  Hitler  stepped 
up  to  the  line,  they  would  not  erase  it  and 
draw  a  new  one  farther  back.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step,  and  no  one  told  him  to 
stop.  When  the  allies  finally  told  him  to 
stop,  it  required  six  years  of  war  and  a  score 
of  millions  of  deaths  to  enforce  their 
demand. 

The  Soviets  operate  in  just  such  a  fashion, 
extending  their  power  wherever  they  can. 
probing  to  see  where  we  draw  the  line.  They 
have  discovered  that  we  will  tolerate  a 
Soviet  client  state  in  Cuba  and  a  major 
Soviet  offensive  capability  on  that  island. 
We  have  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
proceed  militarily  against  Soviet  proxies  in 
our  hemisphere,  although  the  presence  of 
such  proxies  clearly  violates  both  the 
Moaroe  Doctrine  and  the  OAS  charter. 

If  we  do  not  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  effective  management  of  foreign  policy 
that  now  hinder  the  operation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  may  some  day 
face  a  Soviet  Union  that  is  willing  and  able 
to  wage  war  on  its  own  terms,  in  our  terri- 
tory. This  is  not  an  inevitable  outcome.  The 
Soviet  Union,  although  imperialistic,  is  cau- 
tiously so.  Its  leadership  is  composed  of  re- 
alists in  the  use  of  power  who  can  recognize 
clearly  drawn  lines,  especially  when  there 
are  no  erasers  in  sight.  This  is  true  also  of 
their  proxies.  We  should  be  instructed  by 
the  caution  with  which  Castro  responded  to 
the  liberation  of  Grenada.  By  our  action,  we 
made  patent  to  the  world  that  Castro 
cannot  protect  his  clients  against  deter- 
mined and  rapid  action  by  the  United 
States.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Suriname  which  immediately 
expelled  its  Cuban  advisers. 

But  can  anyone  doubt  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  filed  a  bill  for  the  invasion  of 
Grenada.  Congress  would  still  be  debating 
it?  And  it  is  entirely  likely  that  if  we  were 
still  dithering  about  what  to  do  about  Gre- 
nada, the  Cubans  with  Soviet  support  would 
have  reinforced  their  military  presence  on 
the  island  to  the  point  that  military  action 
would  have  been  costly  in  lives— American. 
Cuban,  and  Grenadian. 

In  pursuing  a  more  rational  and  flexible 
policy  in  Central  America,  we  will  be 
making  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  fail  to  sup- 
port the  revolution  for  democracy  through- 
out the  region,  including  the  betrayed  revo- 
lution for  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Our 
commitment  to  that  revolution  puts  us  in 
support  of  the  rebel  forces,  most  of  whom 
were  active  opponents  of  Somoza.  One  of 
them.  Eden  Pastora.  was  the  military  leader 
of  the  movement  which  brought  Somoza 
down. 

Our  commitment  to  democracy  also  com- 
pels our  support  of  the  government  of  El 
Salvador.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
American  values  in  supporting  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarle  and  Alvara  Magana  in  El  Salva- 
dor. These  men  are  genuine,  committed 
democrats.  But  there  is  nothing  consistent 
with  American  values  in  supporting  the 
Sandinistas.  When  we  made  an  alliance  with 
Stalin  in  1941,  we  had  at  least  the  excuse  of 
trying  to  defeat  Hitler.  Forced  to  choose  be- 
tween two  great  evils,  we  made  a  rational 
choice  and  backed  the  lesser  against  the 
greater.  There  can  be  no  such  justification 
for  allying  ourselves  with  Castro  and  with 
the  Sandinistas  to  oppress  not  only  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  but  all  the  people  of 
Central  America. 

Rather,  we  should  continue  to  increase 
the   pressure  on   the  Sandinistas   to   force 
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them  in  the  direction  of  democracy;  and  we 
should  give  sufficient  support  to  El  Salva- 
dor in  order  to  insure  its  survival  as  a  demo- 
cratic country.  We  cannot  achieve  either  of 
these  goals  without  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  a  rational  foreign  policy.  We  cannot 
develop  such  support  if  the  Congress  contin- 
ues on  its  course  of  breaking  down  the  wall 
separating  itself  from  the  executive,  and 
continues  to  arrogate  to  itself  not  merely 
the  making  of  foreign  policy,  but  its  de- 
tailed implementation 

Not  the  least  of  the  bad  legacies  of  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  extent  to  which  Lyndon 
Johnson's  compromised  attempt  to  defend 
an  imperfect  democracy  in  Saigon  against  a 
perfect  totalitarianism  in  Hanoi  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  model  of  what  happens 
when  the  executive  is  free  to  implement  for- 
eign policy.  This  catastrophic  event  has 
purged  the  national  memory  of  other, 
better  examples,  not  the  least  of  them  the 
resolute  action  by  which  Johnson  himself  in 
'  1965,  m  concert  with  the  OAS.  restored  de- 
mocracy to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
other  great  examples  are  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's decision  to  treat  secession  as  the  na- 
tional crisis  It  was  rather  than  allowing  a 
deeply  divided  Congress  to  tie  his  hands, 
and  Harry  S.  Truman's  prompt  and  coura- 
geous support  of  South  Korea. 

Korea,  we  should  remember,  was  the  last 
lime  the  communists  engaged  in  an  overt  in- 
vasion of  one  of  our  allies.  Truman  forced 
them  into  adopting  a  policy  of  covert  sub- 
version ami  ihe  use  of  proxies.  As  we  con- 
front the  situation  raised  by  their  more 
recent  policy,  oilr  options  are  more  complex 
and  the  way  not  so  clear.  But  one  thing  is 
clear:  the  president  should  be  free  to  be  as 
resolute  as  Lmcoln  and  Truman.  We  have, 
through  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the 
amendments  that  have  followed  in  its  wake, 
institutionalized  Neville  Chamberlain  as  the 
preferred  model  for  American  presidents.  If 
we  remember  what  Chamberlain's  policies 
led  to.  we  may  yet  reverse  this  disastrous 
trend. 

The  hour  is  late.« 
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THE  KID  FROM  RED  BANK 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  country  recently  lost  a  truly  great 
man  whose  music  and  art  enriched  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people,  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  William  (Count) 
■Basie.  People  from  my  State,  in  par- 
ticular, were  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Basie  for  he  was  a  native  son. 
Born  in  Red  Bank.  NJ.  Mr.  Basies 
talent  was  soon  shared  with  the  whole 
world  who  came  to  love  his  music.  His 
big  band  sound  epitomized  the  vitality, 
warmth,  honor,  and  smoothne.ss  of  the 
man. 

Mr.  Basie  gained  fame  and  fortune 
but  retained  his  humility.  He  asked 
only  to  be  remembered  as  a  nice  guy. 
Nice  he  certainly  was  and  a  consum- 
mate musician  whose  contribution  to 
our  culture  will  be  irreplacable. 

Mr.  Basie  was  eloquently  remem- 
bered in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger's 
lead  editorial  on  May  1,  1984.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Count 

He  was  called  The  Kid  from  Red  Bank  in 
deference  to   his   New  Jersey  origins,   but 


later  in  life,  William  (Count)  Basie  was  al.so 
called  by  such  distinguished  titles  as  a 
master  of  modern  music,  a  great  innovator 
and  a  great  performer. 

Mr.  Basie.  who  died  last  week  at  the  age 
of  79.  had  his  roots  in  jazz.  His  early  suc- 
cesses were  in  small  bands  in  Kansas  City, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  centers  for  jazz 
during  the  1930s.  But  he  had  the  vision  to 
recognize  that  if  his  music  was  to  have  wide 
appeal  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world,  something  else  would  be  needed. 

What  was  needed  was  a  music  with  the 
drive  and  the  vivacity  of  jazz,  but  with 
smoothness  of  the  popular  big  bands  of  the 
-so-called  Swing  Era  of  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
And  that  was  what  Mr.  Basie  provided  as  he 
put  together  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  big 
bands. 

The  result  was  a  distinctive  contribution 
to  modern  music,  one  that  transcended 
labels  and  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
level  of  excellence.  Such  original  songs  as 
"One  O'clock  Jump"  became  the  talk  of  the 
music  world,  clamored  for  both  by  jazz  en- 
thusiasts and  by  the  general  public. 

As  a  performer,  Mr.  Basie  mirrored  the 
qualities  he  sought  in  his  band  arrange- 
ments, a  reworking  and  modernizing  of  old- 
fashioned,  earthy  musical  techniques.  He 
took  the  so-called  "stride"  piano  style  that 
had  made  such  jazz  pianists  as  Fats  Waller 
and  James  P.  Johnson  famous,  but 
smoothed  it  out  and  gave  it  his  distin- 
guished personal  imprint. 

Mr.  Basie  constantly  .sought  the  greatest 
jazz  artists  to  play  in  his  ensemble.  The  list 
of  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  were 
part  of  the  Count  Basie  orchestra  reads  like 
a  jazz  Hall  of  Fame.  It  includes  Lester 
Young.  Buck  Clayton.  Vic  Dicker.son.  Illi- 
nois Jacquet.  Don  Byas.  J.  J.  John.son  and 
Clark  Terry,  to  name  only  a  few. 

When  musical  styles  changed.  Mr.  Basic 
kept  up  with  the  times,  changing  his  band 
format  from  time  to  time,  moving  from  a 
big  band  to  a  smaller  unit  when  the  big 
band  era  ended. 

But  there  always  was  a  Count  Basie  band, 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  always  will  be  one. 
Under  the  direction  of  Aaron  Woodward. 
Mr.  Basic's  adopted  son.  the  band  will  con- 
tinue in  the  familiar  musical  vein.  That's  a 
comforting  note.» 


LT.  GEN.  ROBERT  M.  BOND 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26,  1984.  Lt,  Gen.  Robert  M. 
Bond  was  killed  in  an  aircraft  accident 
at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  NV.  Facts  re- 
lating to  his  death  are  sketchy  since 
he  apparently  was  doing  secret  tests 
for  the  Air  Force.  It  was  first  reported 
by  the  press  that  General  Bond 
crashed  while  testing  a  new  superse- 
cret  "Stealth"  fighter  aircraft.  Later 
reports  by  the  news  media  indicated 
that  he  was  not  flying  the  "Stealth" 
aircraft,  but  instead  he  was  piloting  a 
Soviet-.style  Mig-23  fighter.  Whatever 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  one 
thing  is  sure.  General  Bond  will  be  sin- 
cerely missed  and  mourned  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend. 

General  Bond  was  an  Air  Force  com- 
mand pilot  with  more  than  5.000 
flying  hours,  primarily  in  tactical 
fighter  aircraft.  His  military  decora- 
tions and  awards  include  the  Distin- 
guished  Service    Medal.    Silver   Star. 


Meritorious  Service  Medal  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster.  Air  Medal  with  11  oak 
leaf  clusters.  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Air 
Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award  ribbon 
with  four  oak  leaf  clusters  and  several 
foreign  decorations. 

General  Bond  had  an  outstanding 
military  career.  In  1951.  he  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force.  After  a  year  in  the  avia- 
tion cadet  program,  he  earned  his 
wings  and  commission.  Upon  complet- 
ing advanced  gunnery  training  at 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  he  was  assigned 
to. the  51st  Fighter-Intercepter  Wing 
at  K-13  Airfield  in  South  Korea  where 
he  flew  combat  missions  in  F-86 
Saber-jets. 

From  1954  to  1959.  General  Bond 
was  stationed  at  Alexandria  (now  Eng- 
land) Air  Force  Base.  La.  As  a  member 
of  the  398th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron. 366th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  he 
participated  in  several  of  the  early 
nonstop  deployments  to  Europe,  flying 
F-84S.  F-86S.  and  F-lOOs.  From  July 
to  October  1958.  he  attended  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Fighter  Weapons  School  at 
Nellis. 

Upon  deactivation  of  the  366th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  General  Bond  returned  to  Nellis 
and  .served  as  an  instructor  pilot  in 
Fighter  Weapons  School  as  an  F-105 
project  test  pilot. 

In  1963.  General  Bond  was  assigned 
to  the  6002d  Standardization  and  Eval- 
uation Group  at  Kadena  Air  Base, 
Okinawa,  and  was  chief  of  the  Strike 
Branch  there.  While  .stationed  at 
Kadena  he  flew  combat  missions  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

From  1965  to  1966.  General  Bond  at- 
tended the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  and  then  joined  the  Director- 
ate of  Safety.  Headquarters  1002d  In- 
.spector  General  Group.  Norton  Air 
Force  Base.  CA,  as  the  F-105  and  F- 
111  project  officer.  In  August  1968,  he 
was  assigned  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  Air 
Force  Base  in  Vietnam  where  he  flew 
213  combat  missions  in  F-4  Phantoms 
and  progressed  from  flight  command- 
er to  operations  officer. 

He  was  assigned  to  Luke  Air  Force 
Base.  AZ,  in  1969  as  an  F-lOO  instruc- 
tor pilot.  In  January  1970.  he  assumed 
command  of  the  310th  Tactical  Fight- 
er Training  Squadron,  the  first  Air 
Force  A-7  unit.  While  stationed  at 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  he  progressed 
from  squadron  commander  to  director 
of  operations  for  the  58th  Tactical 
Fighter  Training  Wing.  General  Bond 
returned  to  England  Air  Force  Base  in 
1972.  as  vice  commander  of  the  newly 
reorganized  23rd  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing.  During  this  assignment,  he 
served  on  temporary  duty  in  South- 
east Asia  flying  combat  missions  in  A- 
7's. 

In  June  1973.  General  Bond  came  to 
Washington,  DC,  as  the  deputy  direc- 
tor for  General  Purpose  Forces.  He 


was  responsible  for  establishing  and 
validating  operational  requirements 
and  system  modifications  for  tactical 
fighter  and  airlift  aircraft  and  their 
associated  weaponry  and  subsystems. 

In  1978.  General  Bond  moved  to 
Florida,  where  I  came  to  know  him. 
when  he  was  assigned  to  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  as  commander  of  the  Ar- 
mament Division.  Air  Force  Sy.stems 
Command.  In  1981.  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  general  and  assumed  the 
duties  as  vice  commander  of  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  in  Maryland. 

General  Bond  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Betty,  four  children— Susan  B.  Hurry; 
Robert  M.  Bond.  Pamela  Bond- 
Lunger;  and  Stephen  L.  Bond,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

General  Bond  was  a  fine  family 
man.  an  outstanding  aviator,  a  superi- 
or leader,  and  a  dedicated  American. 
He  dedicated  his  life  and  his  talents  to 
the  defense  of  his  country.  We  will 
truly  miss  him.« 


S.  2375— SBA  LOANS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  29.  1984.  I,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Small  Busine.ss  Committee,  and 
others,  introduced  legislation.  S.  2375. 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration 
and  to  open  up  new  sources  of  capital 
for  small  businesses. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  pooling  of 
the  guaranteed  portions  of  SBA  loans 
for  sale  in  larger  lots  to  investors.  In 
this  way.  such  major  institutional  in- 
vestors as  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies,  and  mutual  funds  would  be 
encouraged,  and  could  be  attracted  for 
the  first  time  to  invest  in  SBA  guaran- 
teed loans,  thereby  allowing  small 
busine.sses  to  tap  capital  pools  previ- 
lusly  unavailable,  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Government. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
already  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill.  At 
this  and  other  congressional  hearings, 
and  in  several  related  studies,  brokers, 
local  lending  institutions  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  all  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  benefits  that 
small  business  could  receive  from  a 
vastly  improved  and  expanded  second- 
ary market  in  SBA  guaranteed  loans. 
Testimony  was  highly  supportive  that 
this  increased  market  activity  would 
produce  market  efficiencies  that  could 
lower  the  interest  rates  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  no  secret  that  small  businesses 
have  traditionally  had  the  most  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  needed  capital 
through  conventional  financing  chan- 
nels. The  record  level  of  interest  rates 
this  country  experienced  in  the  last 
few  years  has  made  the  economic  life 
of  small  business  one  of  uncertainty. 
Not  only  has  capital  been  expensive. 


but  in  many  cases  that  capital  has 
been  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to 
obtain.  By  encouraging  investment  in 
small  business  through  an  efficient 
secondary  market  operation,  this  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
that  small  business  has  access  to  suffi- 
cient capital  at  reasonable  terms  and 
affordable  rates. 

We  have  already  received  letters 
from  a  number  of  significant  Small 
Business  organizations  expressing 
their  support  for  this  legislation  and 
their  hope  that  Congress  acts  quickly 
to  adopt  it.  At  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  copies  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  from  Small 
Business  United.  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation. National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation. Small  Bu.siness  Legislative 
Council.  National  A.ssociation  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies, 
American  A.ssociation  of  Minority  En- 
terprise Small  Business  Investment 
Companies,  National  Association  of 
Business  Development  Corps..  Smaller 
Busine.ss  A.ssociation  of  New  England. 
National  Council  for  Urban  Economic 
Development.  Utah  Council  of  Small 
Btisiness.  and  the  Indepedent  Bu.siness 
Association  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  let- 
ters be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Small  Business 
tJnited  (SBU)  a  coalition  of  14  regional, 
.state  and  metropolitan  trade  a.s.sociations 
representing  more  than  60.000  small  busi- 
nesses nationwide  supports  S.  2375  and 
urges  its  quick  enactment  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill,  providing  for  the  pooled  .sale  of 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  7(a) 
guaranteed  loans  into  a  secondary  market, 
could  dramatically  improve  small  business' 
access  to  capital  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  SBA's  loan  program  at  no  financial  cost 
to  the  federal  government.  As  was  shown  in 
a  recent  General  Accounting  Office  report 
on  the  7(a)  loan  program,  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  SBA  are  an  important  source  of  cap- 
ital for  small  business.  According  to  the 
GAO  "approximately  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  dollar  amount  of  banks'  long-term  fi- 
nancing (six  years  or  more)  to  small  busi- 
nesses may  carry  an  SBA  guarantee."  By 
improving  the  .salability  of  7' a)  loans  in  sec- 
ondary markets.  S.  2375  enhances  bank  li- 
quidity allowing  banks  to  make  more  loans, 
both  7(a)  guaranteed  and  non-guaranteed 
loans.  Thus  small  business,  as  well  as  other 
bank  borrowers,  will  have  increased  acce.ss 
to  capital,  and  market  efficiency  will  be  im- 
proved. 

SBU  thanks  you  for  sponsoring  this  bill 
and  hopes  it  will  soon  become  law. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Rennie. 
President.  SBU. 


Chamber  or  Commerce 
OF  THE  United  States  of  America. 

Washington.  DC.  May  7.  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
Chairman.    Committee   on   Small  Business, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  On  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of 
nearly  200,000  companies  of  which  most  are 
small  businesses.  I  commend  you  and  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  for  introducing  S.  2375.  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  operation  of  the  second- 
ary market  for  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration  (SBA). 

The  U.S.  Chamber's  Council  of  Small 
Busine.ss  recently  voted  to  endorse  this  leg- 
islation as  consistent  with  the  Chamber's 
policy  of  insuring  the  adquate  availability  of 
financing  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  small 
businesses  without  access  to  private  sector 
sources  of  funding. 

As  you  and  members  of  your  Committee 
are  well  aware,  obtaining  capital  through 
traditional  financing  channels  is  expensive 
and  difficult  for  small  companies.  In  many 
cases,  lack  of  available  capital  can  thwart 
the  development  of  growing  businesses,  and 
may  even  threaten  the  continued  viability 
of  smaller  firms. 

Your  propo.sal  to  encourage  development 
of  the  secondary  market  for  SBA  loans 
should  increase  the  funds  available  to  small 
business  borrowers  from  SBA  loans,  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  these  loans. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
toward  swift  passage  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Breault. 

Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America. 
Washington.  DC.  April  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
Chairman.     Senate    Committee    on     Small 
Business.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
invitation.  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  your 
bill  S.  2375.  to  improve  the  secondary  mar- 
keting of  SBA  guaranteed  loans,  on  which 
you  held  hearings  March  6.  The  IBAA  sup- 
ports the  enactment  of  S.  2375. 

The  IBAA's  resolutions  call  for  Congress 
and  the  Administration  "to  strengthen 
guaranteed  loan  program  authorizations 
wherever  guaranteed  loans  have  proven  ef- 
fective, and  to  make  such  loan  guarantees  as 
workable  and  reliable  as  po.ssible  for  bor- 
rowers and  lenders."  By  providing  for  the 
pooled  sale  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans  and 
otherwise  encouraging  the  secondary  mar- 
keting of  guaranteed  loans.  S.  2375  should 
strengthen  the  SBA  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

Guarantees  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration can  be  useful  in  channelling  funds 
to  small  businesses  which  may  have  difficul- 
ty competing  for  adequate  credit.  A  govern- 
ment loan  guarantee  can  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  independent  banks  to  serve  small  busi- 
ness borrowers  because  the  guaranteed  loan 
is  readily  salable  in  secondary  markets,  does 
not  generally  apply  against  the  legal  lend- 
ing limit  of  the  banks,  and  may  render  cer- 
tain loans  le.ss  subject  to  a  substandard  clas- 
sification by  the  bank  regulators.  The  sale 
of  guaranteed  loans  in  the  secondary 
market  enables  a  flow  of  funds  into  fund-de- 
ficient areas  to  finance  local  enterprises. 
The  marketing  of  guaranteed  loans  to  sec- 
ondary investors  can  also  enable  local  insti- 
tutions to  extend  longer  term  credit  to  busi- 
nesses. 
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In  the  pooling  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans  as 
provided  in  S.  2375.  the  pooling  arrange- 
ments should  in  all  cases  accommodate  indi- 
vidual loans  or  very  small  numbers  of  loans 
from  originating  banks,  so  that  smaller 
banks  which  originate  smaller  numbers  of 
SBA  loans  are  not  bypassed  in  this  process. 

April  30.  1984. 
Senator  Lowell  Weicker. 
Chairman,  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Small 
Business  Association  (NSB)  is  pleased  to 
support  your  legislation.  S.  2375,  which 
would  improve  the  operation  of  secondary 
markets  for  SBA  guaranteed  loans. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  should  help 
the  small  business  sector  by  way  of  provid- 
ing for  long-term,  low-rate  financing  for 
worthy  businesses.  The  fact  that  banks 
would  be  able  to  'roll  over"  loans  already 
made  under  the  guaranteed  program  there- 
by replenishing  their  loan  portfolios  will  be 
beneficial,  particularly  as  the  economic  re- 
covery increases  loan  demand.  Furthermore, 
the  secondary  market  should  provide  a 
means  for  tapping  into  insurance  funds  and 
pension  funds,  an  area  our  association  has 
long  pursued. 

Once  again,  please  be  asssured  of  our  sup- 
port in  your  efforts  to  gain  passage  of  S. 
2375. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome  R.  Gulan. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Small  Business.  Legislative  Council, 

Washington.  DC,  May  3,  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weicker. 

ChairmaJi.  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
Small  Business  Legislative  Council  (SBLCi  I 
commend  your  initiative  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  the  growth  of  secondary 
markets  for  SBA  guarantee  loans. 

SBLC  views  the  secondary  market  as  a 
source  of  capital  funding  for  small  business 
which  is  assummg  greater  and  greater  im- 
portance in  todays  economy.  We  believe 
that  legislation  such  as  S.  2375  is  needed, 
and  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  small 
business  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to  report  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Legislative  Council  supports  S.  2375. 
and  urges  your  Committee  to  expedite 
Senate  approval.  This  legislation  would  be 
especially  useful  if  it  can  be  assured  that 
funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  'pack- 
aged" SBA  guaranteed  loans  will  in  fact  be 
used  to  make  new  loans  to  small  companies 
and  not  for  other  purposes. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  shall  also 
submit  your  legislation  to  the  82  trade  and 
professional  associations  representing  one 
fourth  of  the  small  business  community 
who  are  members  of  SBLC  for  their  individ- 
ual support  and  approval  as  well. 
Sincerely. 

Jared  O.  Blum. 
Chairman,  Vice  President, 
Direct  Selling  Association. 

National  Association  of  Small 
Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies, 


UMI 


Washington,  DC.  April  25.  1984. 
hon.  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  express  our  Association's  support 
for  S.  2375.  the  legislation  you  have  intro- 
duced to  make  the  secondary  market  proc- 
ess more  efficient  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's guaranteed  loan  program. 

Although  small  business  investment  com- 
panies do  not  participate  directly  in  the 
SBA  loan  program,  we  strongly  back  S. 
2375.  for  two  reasons. 

First,  many  of  the  small  businesses  in 
which  SBICs  invest  are  prime  candidates  for 
guaranteed  loans  under  Section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  We  believe  that  your 
legislative  proposal  would  enhance  the  abili- 
ty of  these  growth  firms  to  receive  loans  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

Our  second  reason  for  supporting  S.  2375 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  SBIC  program 
itself.  As  you  know.  SBICs  are  privately-cap- 
italized and  privately-managed  financial  in- 
stitutions providing  venture  capita!  and 
long-term  loans  to  young  and  growing  busi- 
nesses. SBICs  make  their  own  investment 
decisions  without  SBA  approval  or  over- 
sight. We  believe  that  this  private  sector 
orientation  has  proven  effective  and  highly 
successful  over  the  past  25  years.  SBA's 
costs  in  administering  the  program  are  neg- 
ligible: the  Federal  Government's  losses  on 
its  loans  to  SBICs  have  also  been  minimal. 

American  Association  of  MESBIC's 

Washington,  DC.  May  1,  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weicker. 

Chairman.  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  On  February  29. 
1984.  you  introduced  S.  2375.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  secondary  market  for  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  American  Association  of  Minor- 
ity Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  (AAMESBIC)  applauds  your 
effort  as  an  efficient  example  of  a  govern- 
ment and  private  sector  initiative  working 
toward  a  common  good. 

Through  our  daily  exposure  to  small  busi- 
ness entrepreneurs  in  need  of  financing,  the 
MESBIC  industry  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  the  increased  availability  of  small 
business  investment  capital.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  secondary  markfl  for  SBA  guar- 
anteed loans  would  attract  funds  from  in- 
surance .companies,  pension  funds,  and 
other  traditionally  long  term  investors,  per- 
mitting the  SBA  to  extend  additional  loans 
to  the  small  business  community  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  government.  The  in- 
creased supply  of  funds  could  also  be  ex- 
pected to  ultimately  lower  interest  rates  to 
the  small  business  borrower. 

S.  2375  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  MESBIC  industry.  We  w'ould  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  testify  at  any  future 
hearings  on  the  bill,  and  offer  any  assist- 
ance we  may  be  able  to  provide  in  further- 
ing its  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Jo  Ann  H.  Price. 

National  Association  of 
Business  Development  Corporations. 

Washington.  DC,  April  18.  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Weicker:  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  membership  of  our  organi- 


zation to  thank  you  for  your  sponsorship  of 
S-2375.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  great- 
ly improve  the  lending  capability  of  the 
BDC's  throughout  the  country,  all  of  whom 
are  private  sector  enterprises. 

The  use  of  the  7-A  guarantee  program  by 
the  BDC's  has  been  ongoing  for  several 
years  and  it  has  become  a  valuable  financ- 
ing item. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  P.  Stockwell. 

President. 

Smaller  Business  Association 

OF  New  England,  Inc.. 
Waltham,  MA,  April  27.  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  303  Hart  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  On  behalf  of 
SBANE's  2000  members  throughout  New 
England.  I  want  to  commend  your  recent  ef- 
forts in  introducing  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
would  facilitate  a  secondary  market  for  the 
SBA  guaranteed  loans. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  know  you  are  aware  of 
the  many  problems  facing  small  businesses. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  difficulty  small 
businesses  have  in  getting  capital,  both  for 
start-up  and  expansion  efforts. 

Your  leadership  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  2375.  is  outstanding.  Modeled  after 
Ginnie  Mae,  S.  2375  would  allow  the  pooling 
of  the  guaranteed  portions  of  SBA  loans  for 
sale  in  large  lots  to  investors.  For  the  first 
time,  major  institutional  investors  would  be 
attracted  to  invest  in  SBA  loans  through 
this  secondary  market. 

Small  businesses  throughout  the  nation 
will  benefit  from  this  legislation  by  being 
able  to  secure  long-term  financing  at  fixed 
and  lower  rates.  By  introducing  S.  2375.  you 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  small  busi- 
ness sector.  With  passage  of  S.  2375.  there 
will  be  more  capital  available  for  small  busi- 
nesses allowing  them  to  continue  to  lead  the 
nation  in  productivity,  innovation  and  job 
creation. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  leadership.  If  I 
can  be  of  service  in  helping  to  get  this  bill 
enacted,  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  me  or 
SBANE's  public  affairs  director.  Carolyn 
VanSant. 

Sincerely, 

Lewis  A.  Shattuck, 
Eiecutii^e  Vice  President 

National  Council  for 
Urban  Economic  Development, 

Washington.  DC,  May  3,  1984. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
Chairman,  Small  Business  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  The  National 
Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development 
supports  your  efforts  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  capital  to  small  business.  The  ability  of 
small  business  to  create  jobs,  investment, 
and  technological  innovation  is  well  recog- 
nized by  our  public  and  private  sector  eco- 
nomic development  practitioners  who  strive 
daily  to  bring  about  sustained  economic 
growth  in  over  450  communities  around  the 
country. 

Specifically,  we  welcome  your  Commit- 
tee's proposal  to  expand  the  secondary 
market  for  SBA  loans  as  proposed  in  S. 
2375.  This  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  capital  available  to 
small  business  without  additional  federal 
outlays. 


We  hope  the  Congress  proceeds  expedi 
tiously  on  this  important  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Peterson. 
ExecutiVQ  Director. 

Utah  Council  of  Small  Business, 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  Apnl  30,  1984. 
Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker.  The  Utah  Council 
of  Small  Busine.ss  is  plea-sed  to  lend  its  sup- 
port to  S.  2375,  amending  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
secondary  market  for  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Securing  capital  is  still  the  major  problem 
for  small  business  and  this  effort  to  accomo- 
date pooling  of  SBA  guaranteed  loans  for 
sale  to  secondary  market  investors  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  way  of  assisting  .small  busi- 
ness. It  appears  to  be  a  way  of  surmounting 
the  problem  individual  small  businesses 
have  because  of  relatively  low  loan  volumes. 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Kennard, 

Vice  President 


Independent  Business 
Association  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  WI.  April  30.  1984, 
Senator  Lowell  Weicker, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin,  we  want  to  thank  you 
for  sponsoring  Senate  Bill  2375  authorizing 
current  SBA  administrative  secondary 
market  loan  policy. 

IBA  supports  this  legislation  because  it 
would  allow  pooling  or  combining  individual 
SBA  loans  into  larger  lots,  thereby  spread- 
ing risks  over  a  larger  number  of  projects 
and  providing  a  more  marketable  package  to 
private  sector  lenders  such  as  pension  funds, 
institutional  investors,  and  large  money 
center  banks.  These  large  sources  of  capital 
have  traditionally  been  unavailable  to  small 
business  borrowers. 

We  also  feel  that  the  desire  to  limit  off 
budget  spending,  while  laudable,  does  not 
properly  take  into  account  the  differences 
between  this  program  and  others  that  only 
appear  to  be  similar. 

The  SBA  secondary  market  program,  ex- 
tensively used  by  several  Wisconsin  banks, 
allows  a  conduit  between  small  businesses 
and  private  investors  that,  as  cited  above, 
are  not  usually  available  as  small  business 
lenders. 

The  program  has  been  successful  and 
unlike  the  "direct"  lending  programs  of 
SBA  is  based  solely  on  private  sector  credit 
judgements.  The  programs  allows  a  small 
firm  to  obtain  credit  at  fixed  rates  for  long 
terms  thereby  placing  them  on  a  similar 
footing  with  large  corporate  borrowers. 

We  laud  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  small 
business  and  look  forward  to  passage  that 
we  may  better  fuel  the  U.S.  economy  with 
new  products,  new  jobs  and  a  new  place  in 
the  international  marketplace. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  N.  Hope. 

President-Elect 

Saundra  Herre. 
Vice  President  Federal  Programs.* 


RETENTION  OF  THE  DEDUCTION 

FOR  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  address 
the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  deductibil- 
ity of  mortgage  interest,  and  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 385.  This  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution was  introduced  on  May  2,  1984, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  provides  that 
the  deduction  for  mortgage  interest 
should  be  retained  regardless  of  what 
we  do  lo  reform  or  simplify  the  cur- 
rent Tax  Code. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  offered  this 
resolution  after  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  recently  refused  to  rule 
out  a  limit  on  the  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest  as  a  part  of  any  tax 
package,  currently  under  review  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  In 
light  of  this,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  resolution 
promptly  so  that  we  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  home  building  industry, 
and  also  homeowners  and  potential 
home  buyers. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
to  reexamine  the  existing  Tax  Code, 
Mr.  President.  It  has  grown  entirely 
too  complex  and  I  think  we  can  take 
some  steps  to  make  the  tax  system 
more  equitable  and  more  understand- 
able. These  efforts  will  improve  com- 
pliance. However,  the  deduction  of 
mortgage  interest  has  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  homeownership, 
and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  retained. 
This  deduction  has  been  the  key  to 
fair,  decent,  and  affordable  housing  in 
this  country,  and  with  interest  rates  as 
high  as  they  are  currently— and  the 
projections  are  for  mortgage  rates  to 
go  higher  next  year— it  is  essential 
that  potential  home  buyers  have  every 
assurance  that  this  provision  will  be 
retained. 

The  stati-stics  about  the  crowding 
out  effect  as  mortgage  rates  climb  are 
very  distressing.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
seen  estimates  that  show  that  when 
mortgage  rates  hit  15  percent  the 
number  of  families  able  to  afford 
homes  is  reduced  to  about  one  in  nine. 
The  end  result  of  higher  interest  rates 
is  that  more  and  more  people  are  put- 
ting off  buying  a  home.  We  have  got 
to  do  more  to  get  the  deficit  under 
control,  and  we  also  need  to  retain  the 
current  deduction.  These  factors  will 
encourage  homeownership  and  pro- 
mote community  stability  as  new  fami- 
lies put  down  roots.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  needs  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  mortgage  interest  deduc- 
tion. 

I  have  asked  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Bentsen  resolu- 
tion.* 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  in  a  proclamation  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1983,  designated  1983  through 
1992  as  the  "National  Decade  of  Dis- 
abled Persons"  and  set  as  a  national 
goal  the  increased  economic  independ- 
ence of  every  disabled  American.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  valuable  insights  contained  in 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education's  "Position  State- 
ment on  Vocational  Education  For 
Students  With  Disabilities." 

For  years,  there  have  been  many 
leaders  who  have  reminded  us  that 
there  are  36  million  Americans  out 
there  who  provide  the  strength  of  a 
tremendous  natural  resource— if  chan- 
neled in  a  productive  way.  A  handi- 
capped person  is  only  disabled  to  the 
extent  that  he  or  she  is  prevented 
from  achievement.  It  is  a  myth  that 
disabled  people  prefer  to  stay  at  home 
and  do  nothing  in  order  to  collect  Gov- 
ernment or  insurance  benefits. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  about  progress  in  the  design 
of  vocation  programs  for  disabled  stu- 
dents, and  I  ask  that  their  Position 
Statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  Members. 
The  statement  follows: 

Position  Statement  on  Vocational 

Education  for  Students  With  Disabilities 

members  of  national  advisory  council  on 

vocational  education 
Edward  Miller.  Chairman  (Maryland). 
Caroline  Huges.  Vice  Chairman  (Oklaho- 
ma). 
Dolph  Andrews  (California). 
Betty  Breaux  (Louisiana). 
Vernon  Brou.ssard  (California). 
James  Buford  (Missouri). 
Noland  Bushnell  (California). 
Pedro  Diaz.  Jr.  (Texas). 
Joanne  Dwyer  (Pennsylvania), 
Gladys  Eddy  (Colorado).' 
James  W.  Griffith.  Executive  Director. 
George  Fellendorf  (Maryland).' 
Reuben  Guenlhner  (North  Dakota). 
Jean  Hanson  (Minnesota). 
Joan  Kenney  (Nevada).' 
Edward  LaMontagne  (Connecticut)." 
E.sther  Levens  (Kansas). 
William  J.  McOinnis,  Jr.  (New  Jersey). 
Bvrl  Shoemaker  (Ohio). 
Kenneth  Smith  (District  of  Columbia). 
Calvin  Stephens  (Texas).' 
'  Members  of  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. 
2  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

position  statement  on  vocational 
education  for  students  with  disabilities 
The  National  Advi.sory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  calls  upon  State  and  local 
agencies  to  provide  appropriately  designed 
vocational  education  programs  lo  disabled 
students  in  order  to  help  them  become  self- 
sufficient  in  living  and  working. 

BACKGROUND 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  dis- 
abled people  working  in  a  full  range  of  occu- 
pational areas.  We  know  about  mentally  re- 
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tarded  individuals  working  as  welders,  blind 
people  in  farming,  deaf  persons  as  automo- 
bile mechanics,  and  people  using  wheel- 
chairs as  draftsmen— the  list  can  go  on  and 
on.  Disabled  people  have  proven  their 
mettle:  they  can  work.  The  limiting  factors 
are  not  their  disabilities,  but  our  abilit.v  to 
see  their  potential  and  to  assist  them  In 
their  development. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  Federal  laws  that 
demand  equal  rights  for  handicapped 
people,  we  can  see  an  even  more  compelling 
reason  for  undertaking  increased  efforts  to 
ensure  access  and  equality  for  handicapped 
people  in  employment  and  in  those  educa- 
tional programs  which  lead  to  employment. 
It's  the  economics  of  dependence  versus  in- 
dependence. Statistics  show  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation  training,  the 
individual  can  expect  a  return  of  approxi- 
mately ten  more  dollars  m  lifetime  earnings. 
The  amount  of  income  tax  paid  by  the 
working  disabled  is  proportionally  in- 
creased. For  the  nation,  dependence  in- 
cludes the  added  costs  of  public  mainte- 
nance, institutionalized  care,  and  social  se- 
curity disability  payments.  It  then  becomes 
abundantly  clear  that  we  can  ill  afford  NOT 
to  prepare  handicapped  people  for  employ- 
ment. 

SERVICES  TO  STUDENTS  WITH  HANDICAPPING 
CONDITIONS 

Vocational  educators  must  provide  learn- 
ing and  occupational  opportunities  for  dis- 
abled persons  to  become  independent  and 
cast  off  the  kinds  of  assistance,  although 
well-intentioned,  that  leads  to  dependency. 
Vocational  education  for  the  handicapped 
necessitates  a  change  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  about  hiring  disabled 
people.  The  disabled  student  requires  a 
great  deal  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Different  .safety  rules  may  be 
required;  more  space  may  be  needed  in  labs 
to  maneuver  a  wheelchair.  More  career  and 
vocational  guidance  centers  are  needed  .so 
that  students  with  a  handicapping  condition 
can  find  the  career  or  vocation  in  which  he 
or  she  will  be  succe.ssful.  Vocational  teach- 
ers must  be  prepared  to  offer  praise  fre- 
quently. School  personnel  must  administer 
a  series  of  work  evaluations  and  assessments 
to  accurately  assess  the  students'  interests 
and  abilities  prior  to  developing  a  formal- 
ized individual  vocational  program.  Employ- 
ers must  be  patient;  those  that  are  have 
found  that  handicapped  employees  are 
more  responsible,  have  fewer  absences,  and 
pay  more  attention  to  detail  work  than 
many  other  workers. 

In  view  of  the  employment  potential  of 
disabled  people  and  the  legal  and  economic 
reasons  for  facilitating  their  access  to  em- 
ployment-related programs,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  explore  new  mechanisms  which  will 
enable  the  vocational  education  enterprise 
to  expand  and  improve  its  services  to  this 
target  population.  During  the  1981  school 
year.  34.6  percent  of  the  estimated  number 
of  disabled  students  in  grades  9  to  12  were 
served  by  vocational  education.  This  figure 
is  evidence  of  a  continual  increase  m  the 
number  of  disabled  students  served.  Be- 
tween 1976  and  1981.  .secondary  vocational 
enrollment  increased  to  about  18  percent. 
For  the  same  period,  secondary  enrollment 
of  disabled  students  in  vocational  programs 
changed  from  203,647  to  437,397.  an  in- 
crease of  115  percent. 

National  commitment  to  the  handicapped, 
during  the  1976-1981  time  p'>riod,  was  con- 
siderable. The  Council,  while  continuing  to 
support  the  presence  and  leadership  of  the 
Federal    Government,    however,    recognizes 


that  Slate  and  local  agencies  have  a  decisive 
role  in  expanding  and  improving  services. 

A  recent  study  was  undertaken,  in  which 
the  Council  cooperated,  to  help  answer  the 
question.  To  what  degree  have  state  level 
comprehensive  cooperative  agreements  in- 
volving special  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  rehabilitation  influ- 
enced the  delivery  of  local  level  services  to 
handicapped  youth  enrolled  in  vocational 
education?"  Analysis  of  findings  shows  that 
state  and  local  comprehensive  agreements 
exerted  a  significant  positive  impact  on 
local  programs.  This  impact  or  influence  is 
in  program  operations  that  are  not  only  cru- 
cial to  the  development  of  appropriate  voca- 
tional education  services  for  handicapped 
students;  but  also,  would  appear  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  without  some  form  of  orga- 
nized cooperation  among  different  agencies 
and  programs.  More  specifically,  the  com- 
prehensive agreement  provides  a  unique  and 
impartial  setting  through  which  previously 
distinctive  program  operations  can  provide  a 
more  focused  approach  to  service  delivery 
by  establishing  a  common  language  and  .set 
of  goals  and  objectives.  Unfortunately,  only 
seventeen  states  had,  according  to  the 
study's  criteria,  a  comprehensive  coopera- 
tive agreement. 

Another  study  found  that  a  majority  of 
states  responding  have  put  into  place  the 
kinds  of  support  systems  needed  to  expand 
and  improve  the  quality  of  .senices.  Indica- 
tive of  this  trend  are  the  documented  in- 
creases in  related  state  laws,  education 
codes,  cooperative  agreements  and  studies 
on  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
special  education  and  vocational  education. 

FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  continue  to  help  disabled  stu- 
dents achieve  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in 
living  and  working,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  proposes 
that  certain  activities  be  carried  out  by  the 
responsible  agencies.  Through  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  following  activities,  the 
Council  anticipates  the  expansion  of  appro- 
priately designed  vocational  programs  for 
disabled  students; 

FEDERAL  LEVEL 

Technical  assistance;  Help  states  develop 
and  implement  comprehensive  cooperative 
agreements.  Disseminate  profiles  of  exem- 
plary secondary  and  postsecondary  voca- 
tional programs  serving  disabled  students. 

Information:  Collect  data  on  the  la) 
actual  number  of  disabled  students  in 
grades  9  through  12  (ages  16  to  21);  and  'b) 
the  kind  of  vocational  program  taken. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Professional  Preparation:  Require  pre  and 
in.service  preparation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  and  support  personnel  that 
will  sustain  effective  instruction  of  disabled 
students. 

Commitment:  Put  into  place  state  provi- 
sions that  promote  the  expansion  and  qual- 
ity of  pre-vocational  and  vocational  pro- 
gramming and  services  to  disabled  students. 

Prepare  a  position  statement  which  com- 
mits the  local  .secondary  or  postsecondary 
education  agency  to  the  goal  of  offering  ap- 
propriately designed  vocational  programs. 

Linkages:  Establish  state  and  local  com- 
prehensive cooperative  agreements  or  other 
mechanisms  to  improve  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. 

Urge  local  business  people  to  employ  voca- 
tionally prepared  disabled  persons. 

Recruitment:  Develop  a  plan  of  action  de- 
signed to  introduce  disabled  students  into 


vocational  areas  where  their  involvement  is 
low.  or  perhaps  does  not  exist.* 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article, 
"Australian  Farmers  Despair  As  Its 
Sugar  Industry  Hits  Most  Depressed 
Level  in  Over  a  Century,  '  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  23  edition  of  the 
Australian.  I  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues because  it  illustrates  the  dire 
situation  in  the  world  sugar  market 
and  the  problem  facing  sugar  produc- 
ers, even  efficient  sugar  producers 
with  support  programs. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  Queens- 
land sugar  farmers  are  seeking  an  in- 
crease in  their  support  level  from  $480 
to  $560  a  ton.  Even  with  a  93-cent 
dollar,  and  a  long  as  oppo.sed  to  a 
short  ton,  it  places  that  support  price 
above  the  present  $350  per  ton  U.S. 
support  level.  While  I  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  Australian  sugar  pro- 
gram it  is  clear  that  present  EEC 
sugar  policy,  and  the  current  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  in  which  the 
EEC  is  not  a  participant,  has  made  it 
absolutely  essential  that  nations 
defend  even  their  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers with  a  domestic  support  pro- 
gram. I  commend  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  we  look  to 
renewal  of  the  sugar  program  in  the 
1985  farm  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  statement  which  Mr. 
Robert  Hughes,  the  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
presented  to  Secretary  Block  at  the 
USDA  listening  session  in  Riverside, 
CA,  Saturday.  April  28.  I  hope  that  it 
will  help  my  colleagues,  who  may  have 
questioned  the  need  for  and  wisdom  of 
the  current  program,  appreciate  that 
program's  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  survival  of  this  important  domes- 
tic industry. 

1  ask  that  the  material  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  by  Robert  H.  Hughes  on  Behalf 
OF  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
a  statement  about  food  and  agriculture 
policy  with  respect  to  United  States  produc- 
tion of  sugar. 

My  name  is  Robert  H.  Hughes,  and  I  am 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  a  non-profit  organization  of 
sugar  growers  in  Hawaii. 

The  9.000.000  tons  of  sugarcane  grown 
and  milled  by  HSPA  members  produces 
about  1.000.000  tons  of  raw  sugar  each  year. 
Our  sugar  is  refined  by  California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Company  (C  and  H).  and  agri- 
cultural processing  and  marketing  coopera- 
tive owned  by  Hawaiian  sugarcane  produc- 
ers. C  and  H  markets  refined  sugar  through- 
out the  west  and  sells  approximately 
150.000  tons  as  raw  sugar  to  Gulf  and  East 
Coast  refineries. 

Despite  decline  in  acreage  since  1981. 
sugar  remains  the  dominant  agricultural  ac- 


tivity in  Hawaii,  utilizing  three-fourths  of 
the  state's  cultivated  acreage  and  employing 
7.800  workers.  8  percent  of  Hawaii's  private 
employment.  Fifteen  hundred  refinery  jobs 
in  California  are  dependent  upon  Hawaiian 
sugar.  In  addition,  there  are  approximately 
20,000  in  related  employment  in  Hawaii  de- 
pendent upon  the  sugar  industry. 

Hawaiian  production  represents  17  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  production,  and  Hawaii  is 
second  only  to  Florida  as  a  domestic  produc- 
er of  sugar. 

Despite  Hawaii  having  the  world's  highest 
sugarpcr-acre  yields  and  lowest  manhour 
input,  our  industry  lost  some  $89  million  in 
1981.  a  year  in  which  there  was  no  U.S. 
sugar  program.  The  sugar  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  were 
adopted  just  in  time  to  provide  the  Hawai- 
ian sugar  industry  with  an  opportunity  for 
survival. 

With  the  continuing  sharp  decline  in 
sugar  prices  on  the  world  "dump"  market  in 
early  1982.  it  became  necessary  for  USDA  to 
employ  quotas  on  sugar  imports  to  avoid  ac- 
quisition of  sugar  stocks  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Tho.se  quotas  have  effectively 
maintained  a  price  in  the  U.S.  market  suffi- 
cient to  keep  that  market  a  more  attractive 
destination  for  domestic  sugar  than  the  al- 
ternative of  forfeiture.  Mr.  Secretary,  your 
Department  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
exemplary  manner  in  which  the  sugar  pro- 
gram has  been  administered.  It  has  achie\ed 
the  goal  established  by  the  Congress  to  op- 
erate the  program  without  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment while  assuring  the  survival  of  a  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Hawaii's  sugar  pro- 
ducers, the  sugar  program  has  been  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  survival.  With  aggres- 
sive cost-cutting  efforts,  it  has  permitted 
our  industry  to  reduce  the  $89  million  loss 
suffered  in  1981  to  about  a  break-even  on 
sugar  in  1983.  Profits  from  by-products, 
however,  allowed  a  meager  2.7  percent 
return  on  invested  capital.  One-half  the 
Hawaii  plantations,  producing  one-third  of 
the  1983  crop,  operated  at  a  lo.ss  for  the 
third  successive  year  and  are  in  a  fight  for 
survival.  Their  continuance  is  in  real  jeop- 
ardy despite  the  stability  provided  by  the 
Farm  Act. 

Our  cost -cutting  efforts  have  been  painful 
and  are  continuing.  Fifteen  percent  of  our 
1981  sugar  acreage  has  been  abandoned  and 
only  a  fraction  of  those  acres  arc  likely  to 
be  used  for  other  crops.  Many  small  inde- 
pendent cane  farmers,  who  mill  their  crops 
at  plantation  facilities,  have  dropped  by  the 
wayside. 

In  summary,  the  reaction  in  Hawaii  to 
rock-bottom  sugar  prices  in  1981  has  been 
shrinkage  in  farmed  acres  and  production, 
coupled  with  stringent  cost-cutting.  The 
outcome  is  uncertain  as  to  the  future. 

The  sugar  loan  rate  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease by  a  quarter  cent  each  year,  about  1.5 
percent  per  year,  through  fiscal  1986.  It  is 
doubtful  that  we  can  contain  costs  of  pro- 
duction within  the  1.5  percent  increase. 

The  present  sugar  program  is  a  program 
that  works  and  works  without  cost  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Your  administration  has  every  reason  to 
take  pride  in  its  implementation.  The  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry  urges  you  to  seek  its 
renewal  in  the  next  Farm  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Australian  Farmers  Despair  as  Its  Sugar 

Industry  Hits  Most  Depressed  Level  in 

Over  a  Century 

The  sygar  industry  has  fallen  to  its  most 
depressed  level  in  over  a  century,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cane  farmers  face  being  forced 
from  the  land.  World  sugar  prices  have 
dropped  by  half  in  the  past  six  months  be- 
cau.se  of  large  surpluses  and  declining  con- 
sumption. 

The  downturn  in  the  industry— our  eighth 
largest  export  earner— will  severely  affect 
many  Queensland  coastal  towns.  It  is  also 
expected  to  affect  the  national  economy,  be- 
cause sugar  ranks  second  behind  wheat  as 
the  nation's  main  rural  crop. 

The  sugar  industry  has  been  severely  af- 
fected before,  but  never  in  its  long  history 
has  it  been  in  such  trouble.  Worst  affected 
are  the  family  cane  farmers  who  have  been 
the  backbone  of  the  industry  for  genera- 
lions.  Many  are  shattered  by  the  sudden 
downturn.  Their  troubles  began  in  the  early 
1980s  when  world  prices  were  relatively 
high  and  many  medium  to  large  producers 
borrowed  heavily  to  expand.  But  a  price  col- 
lap.se.  combined  with  rising  interest  rates, 
drought,  rising  costs  and  falling  consump- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  80  years,  took  their 
toll.  Worse  could  follow  if  the  world  sugar 
industry  cannot  agree  on  a  new  Internation- 
al Sugar  Agreement  in  Geneva  in  June. 

Subsidized  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty sugar  exports  are  depressing  world  prices 
and  depriving  other  countries  of  export 
earnings.  The  only  growers  making  money 
from  sugar  are  those  in  the  EEC.  which  has 
flooded  the  market,  increasing  exports  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981  by  340  percent.  The 
EEC's  share  of  world  exports  has  risen  from 
7.8  percent  in  1976  to  25.6  percent  in  1982. 

The  Queensland  Cane  Growers  Council 
warns  a  price  war  could  break  out  among 
exporting  countries  if  a  new  ISA  is  not 
made.  The  main  exporters  have  large  stock- 
piles, built  up  as  part  of  their  price-support 
obligations  under  the  present  ISA.  Release 
of  these  stocks  could  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  prices. 

Despite  being  the  most  efficient  sugar 
producers  in  the  world.  Australia's  6800 
cane  farmers  will  earn  an  average  $5622  in 
this  financial  year,  after  a  meagre  profit  of 
$4193  in  1982-83.  'If  we  do  nothing  the  in- 
dustry will  sort  itself  out— people  will  go 
bankrupt. "  the  council's  general-secretary. 
Mr.  Ron  Belcher,  says.  'But.  if  structural 
changes  are  carefully  managed  the  human 
suffering  will  be  reduced  and  people  will  be 
able  to  leave  the  industry  with  dignity.  " 

The  family  farm  structure  of  the  industry 
is  under  greatest  threat.  Mr.  Belcher  says  if 
the  industry  were  starting  afresh  it  would 
begin  with  businesses  instead  of  family 
farms  and  holdings  would  be  larger.  Typical 
is  a  Bundaberg  grower.  Mr.  Lindsay  Curd. 
When  he  left  school,  aged  14.  he  dreamed  of 
buying  a  sugarcane  farm.  For  six  years  he 
worked  up  to  100  hours  a  week  until  he 
bought  his  farm.  Mr.  Curd  spent  the  next  10 
years  working  the  .same  long  hours  on  his 
own  farm  and  for  a  neighboring  cane 
farmer.  Mr.  Ned  Church  wood,  to  pay  for  it. 
Eventually,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  second  and 
then  a  third  farm. 

Now^  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  farms. 
Three  years  ago  his  36ha  of  land  was  worth 
$220,000.  Today,  there  are  no  buyers  at  any 
price.  Mr.  Curd  can't  get  another  job  be- 
cau.se  of  the  sugar  depression  in  the  Bunda- 
berg district.  Similarly,  most  cane  farmers 
forced  from  the  land  will  be  battling  for 
new  jobs.  Sugar  is  the  only  business  they 
know.  Mr.  Alan  Lawson,  another  Bundaberg 


grower,  says  after  a  lifetime  in  the  industry 
he  hopes  to  just  scrape  through. 

"We  live  in  the  hope  that  prices  will  even- 
tually improve  or  that  something  will 
happen.  "  Mr.  Lawson  said.  "I  don't  know- 
how  tho.se  people  with  overdrafts  and  big 
mortages  will  survive.  Costs  and  taxes  are 
crippling  the  industry.'" 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
agrees  that  prospects  for  recovery  are  poor 
without  an  upturn  in  world  prices,  but  .says 
in  the  long  term  Australia  has  the  potential 
to  lift  sugar  production  considerably.  Do- 
mestically, cane  growers  ha\e  called  for  an 
increase  of  $80  a  ton  to  $560  a  ton  after  the 
Commonwealth  Queensland  Sugar  Agree- 
ment comes  into  force  on  June  30. 

Mr.  Belcher  says  the  industry  wants  more 
than  $480  a  ton  for  manufacture-type  sugar, 
but  there  are  alternative  sweeteners  and 
sugar  must  stay  competitive. 

The  Bundaberg  Sugar  Company  says 
there  is  reason  for  optimism  and  believes  it 
is  realistic  to  think  the  world  price  can 
steadily  increase  later  in  1984.  About  95  per- 
cent of  the  national  crop  is  produced  in 
Queensland,  stretching  from  Mossman. 
north  of  Cairns,  through  to  Bundaberg  and 
a.s  far  .south  as  Grafton  in  northern  NSW. 
Mr.  Churchwood.  one  of  the  larger  farmers 
growing  9000  tons  of  can  in  his  134. 8ha  each 
year,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Bundaberg  Dis- 
trict Canegrowers  executive  and  serves  on 
many  other  industry  boards. 

He  is  weathering  the  downturn  becau.se  he 
has  financial  reserves.  But  he  is  cutting 
costs  and  delaying  the  purchase  of  new- 
equipment  until  the  industry  is  profitable. 
"Becau.se  of  our  resilience  we  will  survive, 
but  the  going  is  very  tough  for  a  lot.  "  Mr. 
Churchwood  says.  'This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cane-growing  areas  in  Australia  and  al- 
though the  Government  doesn't  owe  us  a 
living,  it  does  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
taining basic  charges  such  as  electricity  and 
water,  which  are  placing  export  industries 
in  jeopardy.  'And  something  must  be  done 
about  costs.  Only  four  years  ago  die.sel  cost 
16c  a  litre,  now-  it  is  44e.  " 

He  says  the  answer  is  not  for  cane  farmers 
to  become  more  efficient  because  the  indus- 
try has  reached  its  limit  for  the  time  being; 
"We  need  prices  $25  a  ton  higher.  If  the 
sugar  industry  dies  these  sugar  towns  all 
along  the  coast  will  also  die." 

Nearly  400.000ha  of  prime  agricultural 
land  is  used  for  cane  growing.  Australia,  the 
fo'iirth  largest  sugar  producer  in  the  world, 
limits  production  to  about  3.6  million  tons 
(worth  $635  million  in  export  earnings) 
through  quotas,  but  could  increase  produc- 
tion to  5  million  tons  in  existing  mill  areas. 
World  production  is  expected  to  fall  to  95.86 
million  tons  this  financial  year,  compared 
with  100  million  tons  in  the  two  previous 
seasons. 

Mr.  Belcher  says  the  problem  with  the  ex- 
isting ISA  is  that  the  EEC  has  not  been  a. 
part  of  it:  "If  we  can  establish  a  new  ISA 
which  includes  the  EEC.  then  we  can  start 
to  get  some  price  agreement."  Changing  the 
image  of  sugar  in  diets  is  the  other  key 
problem.  Mr.  Belcher  says  sugar  is  an  im- 
portant energy  food  and  there  is  no  scientif- 
ic evidence  to  support  statements  suggesting 
sugar  is  bad. 

Australian  consumption  has  fallen  from 
50kg  a  person  a  year— a  level  it  maintained 
all  this  century  until  four  years  ago— to 
46kg  a  person.  The  industry  is  now  spending 
several  million  dollars  on  an  education  pro- 
gram to  counter  fallacies  and  misconcep- 
tions about  sugar.* 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  David  G. 
Shoultz.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Haw- 
kins to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Hebrew  University  of  Je- 
rusalem in  Jerusalem  from  January  2- 
13,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Shoultz.  in  the 
program  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  discuss  United  States- Israeli  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  David  S. 
Sullivan,  of  the  staff  of  Senators 
McClure  and  Symms,  to  participate  in 
a  program  spon.sored  by  the  Confeder- 
ation of  the  Associations  for  the  Unity 
of  the  Societies  of  the  Americas,  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  from  February 
20  through  25,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the 
program  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Associations  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Societies  of  the  Americas,  to  attend  a 
convention,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under 
Rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Earl 
Eisenhower  and  Mrs.  Judy  Eisenhow- 
er, of  the  staff  of  Senator  Goldwater, 
Miss  Dorthea  Roberson  of  the  staff  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  Soo- 
chow  University,  in  Taipei,  Taiwan, 
from  November  20-28,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Mrs. 
Eisenhower,  and  Miss  Roberson  in  the 
program  in  Taipei  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  educa- 
tional research  programs,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Ms.  Kathy 
Stoner  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Tunghai  University,  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  August  9-17, 
1983. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Stoner  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Arlen 
Specter  and  Mrs.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Paul  R.  Michel,  a  member  of  the  Sena- 
tor's staff,  to  participate  in  the  follow- 
ing programs  from  January  3-16,  1984. 
visits  to  the  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored by  Soochow  University,  to  Hong 
Kong,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Uni- 
versity of  New  Asia  College  and  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  sponsored 
by  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Specter  and  Mr.  Michel  in  these  pro- 
grams, for  meetings  and  discussions 
with  government  and  civilian  leaders, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini,  his  wife  Susan, 
and  Jane  Green  and  Stephen  Wilson 
of  his  Senate  staff,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  Soochow  Uni- 
versity, in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  April 
13-18,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  DeConcini, 
his  wife  Susan  and  Jane  Green  and 
Stephen  Wilson  of  the  Senators  staff, 
in  the  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  at 
the  expense  of  Soochow  University,  to 
discuss  United  States-Taiwan  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  R.  Ian  Butter- 
field,  a  member  of  Senator  Roth's 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University  from  April  15-24,  1984. 
The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Richard 
Rolf  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Hatfield 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored 
by  Hauss  Rissen,  in  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  West  Germany,  from  April  5- 
13,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rolf  in  the  semi- 
nar in  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  West  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  Hauss  Rissen, 
to  discuss  United  States-German  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Paul  Sivley 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Frank  Mur- 
KowsKi,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Jordan,  sponsored  by  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  from  April  13-22,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sivley  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Jordan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  a  private  edu- 
cational and  cultural  association  based 
in  Amman.  Jordan,  to  participate  in  a 
factfinding  trip,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Paul 
S.  Trible,  Jr..  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Tamkang  Universi- 
ty in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  October  7- 
13,  1983. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Trible  in  the 
program  in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  meet  with 
government  and  civilian  leaders  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


CUBAN  GOVERNMENTS  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  FACILITATING 
INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  TRAF- 
FIC 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  article  by 
Stanley  Penn  and  Edward  T.  Pound 
that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  April  30,  1984. 

The  article  describes  the  protection 
offered  to  smugglers  by  the  Cuban 
Government  in  exchange  for  hard  cur- 
rency that  it  needs  for  its  efforts  to 
foment  revolution  in  Latin  America. 

The  article  carefully  delineates  the 
extensive  evidence  now  on  the  record, 
and  credits  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Jeremiah  Denton,  with 
first  uncovering  the  role  of  the  Cuban 
Government  more  than  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  speaks  for 
itself,  but  I  want  to  say  that  Senator 
Denton  deserves  our  thanks  for  first 
bringing  the  official  role  of  the  Cuban 
Government  to  our  attention  and  for 
continuing  to  expose  the  facts 
through  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Smugglers  or  Drugs  From  Colombia  to 
THE  United  States  Are  Protected  by 
Cuba— In  Return.  It  Gets  Currency  To 
Foment  Revolution;  Admiral's  Odd  Ac- 
tivities—Eavesdropper AT  THE  Hilton 

<By  Stanley  Penn  and  Edward  T.  Pound) 
The  drug  business  is  helping  Cuba  foment 
revolution  in  Latin  America. 


While  maintaining  an  outwardly  tough 
posture  toward  drug  smugglers,  the  Cuban 
government  has  secretly  singled  out  a  few 
for  special  favors.  These  selected  traffickers 
have  been  permitted  to  use  Cuban  waters  as 
a  haven  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  while 
transshipping  narcotics  to  the  U.S.  Prom 
Colombia. 

In  return.  Cuba  gets  scarce  hard  curren- 
cy—as much  as  $500,000  per  shipment,  by 
some  estimates.  It  uses  some  of  this  money 
to  buy  arms  that  are  secretly  ferried  by  the 
drug  smugglers  to  guerrillas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

This  arrangement,  said  to  be  sanctioned 
by  Fidel  Castro  himself,  has  been  detailed 
by  U.S.  drug  investigators  and  intelligence 
specialists,  as  well  as  by  drug  runners  who 
have  given  first  hand  testimony  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  lawmen  in  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 
official  concern 

"There's  evidence  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  drug  trafficking  that  transits 
through  Cuba  by  water  and  air.  "  says  Frank 
V.  Monastcro.  assistant  administrator  of  the 
federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Noting  that  the  smugglers  sometimes  use 
Cuban  government  facilities,  Mr.  Monastero 
adds:  "If  the  Cuban  government  wanted  to 
cease  that  activity,  they  could  put  a  stop  to 
it." 

Drug  agents  don't  think  Cuba  operates  its 
own  drug  smuggling  network.  Rather,  they 
say.  Cuba  permits  certain  traffickers  safe 
passage  and  allows  large  "mother  ships " 
laden  with  drugs  from  Colombia  to  lay  over 
and  refuel  in  Cuba.  This  allows  the  mother 
ships  to  transfer  their  illicit  cargo  to  small- 
er, faster  boats  for  delivery  to  Florida. 

The  Cuban  government's  ties  to  drug 
smuggling  were  discussed  two  years  ago 
during  hearings  by  a  Senate  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Jeremiah  A.  Denton  of  Ala- 
bama. Federal  lawmen  gave  Senate  panels 
additional  information  last  year  and  in 
closed  .session  last  month. 

A  criminal  trial  last  year  in  Miami  provid- 
ed still  more  evidence.  Four  Cuban  govern- 
ment officials  were  among  those  charged 
with  conspiring  to  permit  Cuba  to  be  used 
a^  a  loading  station  for  U.S. -bound  drug  ves- 
aPls  during  1980  and  1981.  Si.x  people  were 
^^onvicted  or  pleaded  guilty.  The  Cuban  offi- 
'"'cials.  including  a  former  Cuban  ambassador 
to  Colombia  and  a  vice  admiral  who  be- 
longed to  the  Cuban  Communist  Party's 
central  committee,  failed  to  appear  at  the 
trial  and  are  considered  fugitives,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Evidence  presented  at  the  trial  has  con- 
vinced Tom  Boyatt.  a  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Colombia,  of  the  Cuban  government's 
complicity.  "When  you  have  a  Cuban  am- 
bassador and  a  Cuban  admiral  involved"  he 
says,  "you  don't  need  further  evidence  that 
it's  a  matter  of  national  policy. " 

Indicted  with  the  Cuban  officials  was 
Jaime  Guillol-Lara.  a  38-year-old  Colombian 
charged  with  using  Cuban  facilities  to  help 
transport  large  quantities  of  marijuana  and 
Quaalude  tableUs  into  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernmenl  has  never  apprehended  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Lara,  but  in  November  1981.  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  Mexico  for  using  false  identity 
papers. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  admitted  shipping  arms 
to  Colombia's  Cuban-backed  M-19  terrorist 
group,  according  to  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial reporting  to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Guillot-Lara  said  that  funds  for  the 
arms  shipments  were  furnished  by  Cuban 
embassies  in  Mexico  and  Colombia.  He  was 
freed  by  Mexico  in  1982,  but  the  Mexican 
government  refused  a  U.S.  request  for  his 


extradition.  His  current  whereabouts  aren't 
known. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  apparently  entered  the 
drug  business  in  1976.  By  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's estimate,  his  15-member  gang 
shipped  some  2.5  million  pounds  of  marijua- 
na. 80  pounds  of  cocaine  and  25  million 
Quaaludes  to  the  U.S.  between  1977  and 
1981. 

the  m-19  connection 

In  1980.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara  allegedly  ar- 
ranged to  receive  Cuban  assistance  with 
those  shipments  and  agreed  to  transport 
arms  to  M-19.  Mr.  Guillol-Lara  was  known 
to  M-19  through  his  longtime  acquaintance 
with  Jaime  Bateman,  a  Colombian  who  was 
an  M-19  leader  until  his  death  in  a  plane 
crash  in  1982. 

Mr.  Guillot-Lara  is  known  to  have  pur- 
chased Uzi  submachine  guns,  pistols  and 
AR-15  rifles  from  a  Miami  arms  dealer.  Ac- 
cording to  State  Department  reports,  the 
arms  he  purchased  typically  were  ferried  to 
Colombia,  where  his  boat  picked  up  drugs 
for  delivery  to  the  U.S. 

In  October  1981,  for  example,  Mr.  Guillot- 
Lara's  boat,  Zar  De  Honduras,  received  arms 
from  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  Panama.  The 
arms— 550  FAL  rifles  worth  at  least  $500 
apiece  and  90,000  cartridges— were  delivered 
to  a  port  on  Colombia's  northeast  coast  and 
taken  to  a  clandestine  airport  nearby.  After 
5.000  pounds  of  marijuana  bound  for  the 
U.S.  were  stowed  on  board  the  ship,  the 
weapons  were  flown  lo  an  M-19  base  in  Ca- 
queta  province,  a  large  cocaine-producing 
area  in  southern  Colombia. 

M-19  and  other  Colombian  insurgents 
profit  from  narcotics  by  taxing  drug  grow- 
ers and  by  guarding  traffickers'  airstrips 
and  cocaine-processing  laboratories.  Colom- 
bia's defense  minister.  Gustavo  Matamoros, 
recently  attacked  the  "alliance"  between 
drug  runners  and  guerrillas.  He  claimed 
that  planes  leave  Colombia  with  cocaine  and 
return  with  weapons  originating  in  Cuba. 

Colombia  broke  ties  with  Cuba  in  1981, 
following  the  capture  of  some  M-19  terror- 
ists who  admitted  they  had  been  trained 
and  outfitted  in  Cuba.  Just  last  month  100 
M-19  insurgents,  armed  with  submachine 
guns  and  hand  grenades,  battled  a  Colombi- 
an army  garrison  in  Florencia.  The  army 
drove  off  the  guerrillas,  but  not  before  they 
had  seized  the  local  jail  and  freed  125  pris- 
oners. 

Cuba  stoutly  denies  involvement  with 
drug  smugglers,  "We  have  been  trying  to 
help  in  control  of  the  drug  traffic. "  .says  a 
Cuban  government  press  officer  in  Wash- 
ington. "Every  plane,  every  ship  or  yacht 
which  we  catch  in  our  waters  or  in  our  air 
space,  we  have  detained."  Terming  the 
charges  that  Cuba  helps  drug  smugglers 
"unfounded,"  he  says  that  at  any  given 
time,  15  to  30  American  traffickers  are  in 
Cuban  jails.  "We  have  been  freeing  some  of 
them  at  the  request  of  some  [U.S.]  congress- 
men as  a  goodwill  gesture."  he  adds. 

By  denying  its  ties  to  dope  runners,  diplo- 
mats say.  Cuba  hopes  to  avoid  antagonizing 
other  Hispanic  governments.  "The  Cubans 
are  interested  in  expanding  regular  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Latin  America,  "  a  U.S. 
State  Department  official  says,  "and  they'd 
like  to  present  at  least  a  plausible  denial 
that  they're  involved  in  subverting  these 
governments." 

A  MIAMI  suspect 

Jose  Alvero-Cruz.  a  Miami  beauty  parlor 
operator,  is  among  those  suspected  of  using 
Cuba  to  smuggle  drugs  to  the  U.S.  Accord- 
ing to  a  secret  1982  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 


ministration report,  an  informant  disclosed 
that  Mr.  Alvero-Cruz  met  with  Fidel  Castro, 
and  during  the  meeting  they  arranged  for  a 
fishing  vessel,  the  Santa  Maria,  lo  u.se  a  se- 
cluded harbor  on  Cuba's  southern  coast. 

"The  vessel  would  contain  50  tons  of  mari- 
juana and  a  large  quantity  of  cocaine."  the 
report  stated.  "Arrangements  were  made 
from  Cuba  to  have  the  Santa  Maria  leave 
port  and  meet  the  offload  boats  at  sea.". 

Mr.  Alvero-Cruz,  who  took  part  in  the 
abortive.  U.S.  sponsored  Bay  of  Pigs  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  in  1961,  recently  began  a  10- 
year  prison  sentence  for  federal  income  lax 
evasion.  The  wealthy  44-year-old  had 
"large  "  bank  deposits  in  Spain,  the  Justice 
Department  has  said.  Mr.  Alvero-Cruz's  at- 
torney says  his  client  "hales  Castro"  and 
hasn't  been  involved  with  Cuba  in  drug 
smuggling. 

Another  suspected  smuggler  with  Cuban 
lies  is  Osiris  Saniis.  According  lo  the  drug- 
agency  report.  Mr.  Saniis  told  an  mformant 
that  he  had  received  "large  quantities  "  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine  from  "high  Cuban 
government  officials."  The  drugs  assertedly 
came  from  Colombia's  M-19  guerrillas.  The 
informant  said  he  saw  "automatic  weapons, 
grenades  and  explosives  of  apparent  Rus- 
sian manufacture. "  in  Cuban-born  Mr.  San- 
lis's  possession. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Saniis  pleaded  guilty  in 
Miami's  Dade  County  circuit  court  to 
charges  of  possession  of  cocaine  and  a  con- 
cealed weapon.  He  received  probation.  His 
attorney  says  that  the  40-year-old  Mr. 
Santis  denies  any  wrongdoing  in  connection 
with  Cuba. 

Fresh  information  about  M-19's  links  to 
the  drug  trade  may  surface  as  a  result  of 
the  federal  indictment  of  Harold  J.  Rosen- 
thal and  29  others  in  Atlanta  last  January. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  fled  to  Colombia  after  es- 
caping in  1981  from  a  Memphis  prison, 
where  he  had  been  serving  time  for  a  drug 
conviction.  He  was  captured  by  Colombian 
authorities  last  September  and  returned  to 
the  U.S..  where  he  was  charged  with  operat- 
ing a  ring  that  had  smuggled  five  tons  of  co- 
caine into  the  U.S.  since  June  1982.  "He  was 
sharing  his  profits  with  M-19".  says  an  in- 
vestigator familiar  with  the  case.  "In  turn, 
the  M-19  allowed  him  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness. "  Mr.  Rosenthal  has  denied  any  wrong- 
doing. 

Back  in  1979.  when  Cuba  was  considering 
aiding  drug  smugglers,  one  high  level  Cuban 
official  branded  the  plan  "barbarous,"  ac- 
cording to  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
report.  But  according  to  the  CIA's  inform- 
ant, the  prevailing  view  was  that  by  assist- 
ing the  narcotics  trade.  Cuba  would  obtain 
hard  currency  while  hastening  the  "deterio- 
ration" of  U.S.  society. 

The  major  Colombian  narcotics  smugglers 
long  had  been  eager  for  an  understanding 
with  Cuba.  Cuba's  vigilance  in  seizing  nar- 
cotics boats  and  confiscating  drugs  had 
added  burdensome  costs  to  their  business. 

top-level  MEETING  IN  SPAIN 

One  former  smuggler,  interviewed  in  his 
attorney  s  office  in  Miami,  recalls  that  the 
leaders  of  five  major  Colombian  drug  gangs 
met  in  Spain  in  1979  "to  see  what  could  be 
done  lo  gel  Cuba  not  to  kidnap  boats  any 
more.  "  According  to  the  former  smuggler, 
who  sa.vs  he  attended  some  of  the  meetings, 
the  smugglers  determined  to  seek  help  from 
Jaime  Guillot-Lara.  in  the  belief  that  he 
"had  contacts  with  the  Cubans." 

Whether  Mr.  Guillot-Lara  aided  the  traf- 
fickers at  that  time  isn't  clear.  But  his 
Cuban  connection  was  a  Colombian  lawyer 
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and  an  admitted  drug  dealer.  Juan  (Johnny) 
Crump,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Cuba's 
ambassador  to  Colombia  at  the  time,  Fer- 
nando Ravelo. 

The  43-.vear-old  Mr.  Crump,  who  was 
briefly  jailed  in  the  U.S.  after  a  guilty  plea 
for  a  drug  violation,  testified  for  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Miami  drug  trial  that  stemmed 
from  the  indictment  of  the  four  Cuban  dffi- 
cials. 

Interviewed  in  New  York.  Mr.  Crump,  cur- 
rently a  U.S.  resident,  recalls  his  association 
with  the  former  Cuban  ambassador  to  Co- 
lombia: We  talked  to  each  other  almo.st 
daily  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
was  in  Colombia."  he  says.  We  called  each 
other  compadre."  The  tall,  lanky  Mr. 
Crump  displays  a  snapshot  of  his  youngest 
daughter.  Viviana.  with  Ambassador  Ravelo 
at  the  child's  baptism  in  Bogjta  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  Ambassador  Ravelo  was  the  god- 
father. '  Mr.  Crump  says. 

GATHERING  IN  BOGOTA 

Mr.  Crump  figured  prominently  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  led  to  an  agreement  between 
the  smugglers  and  Cuba,  according  to  the 
interview  and  trial  testimony.  The  deal  was 
struck  at  a  series  of  meetings  held  during 
1979  and  1980  at  the  Bogota  Hilton  Hotel. 
Mr.  Crump  .says.  In  attendance  were  Mr. 
Crump.  Mr.  Guillot-Lara.  Ambassador 
Ravelo  and  Cuba's  minister-counselor  to  Co- 
lombia. Gonzalo  Bassols.  They  agreed  that 
Mr.  Guillot-Lara's  drug  boats,  flying  the 
Panamanian  flag,  and  bearing  the  code 
name  Viviana.  would  be  given  passage 
through  Cuban  waters. 

Also  privy  to  those  meetings  was  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Lara's girlfriend  at  the  time.  Carmen 
Blanco,  whose  room  at  the  Bogota  Hilton 
adjoined  the  conference  room.  Miss  Blanco 
later  told  the  Miami  grand  jury  that  indict- 
ed the  four  Cuban  officials  what  she  had 
overheard.  At  one  point,  she  said.  Mr.  Guil- 
lot-Lara told  the  Cubans  that  he  had 
enough  money  to  do  any  type  of  business 
with  them.  " 

She  also  testified  that  Mr.  Bassols.  the 
Cuban  minister-counselor,  told  Guitlot-Lara 
that  the  drug  scheme  had  been  cleared  by  a 
high  Cuban  official.  Did  he  mention  that 
man's  name?"  the  prosecutor  asked.  Fidel 
Castro. "  replied  Miss  Blanco,  who  wasn't  ac- 
cused of  any  wrongdoing. 

A  .self-described  former  Cuban  intelligence 
agent.  Mario  Estevez,  was  a  government  wit- 
ness at  the  Miami  trial.  Mr.  Estevez  said  he 
served  on  the  crew  of  the  Lazy  Lady,  a  fish- 
ing boat  that  sailed  from  Florida  to  Cuba  in 
late  1980  to  rendezvous  with  the  Viviana.  a 
mother  ship  laden  with  10  million  Quaa- 
ludes  from  Colombia.  Guillot-Lara.  who  had 
purchased  the  pills  for  10  cents  each,  in- 
tended to  smuggle  them  into  the  U.S.. 
where  they  would  fetch  70  cents  apiece,  ac- 
cording to  information  at  the  trial  in  Miami. 

Mr.  Estevez  testified  that  when  the  Lazy 
Lady  pulled  into  port  on  Cuba's  north  coast 
it  was  greeted  by  Aldo  Santamaria  Cua- 
drado.  a  Cuban  vice  admiral.  The  vice  admi- 
ral allegedly  .said  to  the  crew:  "We  are  going 
to  fill  Miami  completely  with  the  drugs  " 
Imprisoned  for  a  drug  conviction  in  1982. 
Mr.  Estevez  has  since  been  released. 

Since  that  incident.  U.S.  drug  agents  have 
seized  a  number  of  Mr.  Guillot-Lara's  ships, 
thus  sharply  reducing  his  drug  income  and 
hampering  his  ability  to  pay  Cuba  the  re- 
quired fees.  He  owed  the  Cuban  government 
an  estimated  S8  million  as  of  October  1981. 
an  official  of  the  U.S.  drug  agency  says. 

One  trawler,  .seized  off  North  Carolina  in 
1981.  contained  40.000  pounds  of  marijuana, 
worth    $16    million    wholesale.    U.S.    Coast 


Guard  officials  say  it  bore  the  name  Viviana 
and  flew  a  Panamanian  flag. 

Since  1982.  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  in- 
tensified its  effort  to  choke  off  the  flow-  of 
drugs  by  placing  its  cutters  along  two  major 
trade  routes:  the  Yucatan  Straits  between 
Cuba  and  Mexico  and  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage between  Cuba  and  Haiti.  But  the 
Cubans  apparently  have  devised  a  plan  to 
undercut  the  U.S.  .strategy. 

According  to  a  Defen.se  Department  intel- 
ligence report.  Cuba  has  rented  a  cargo  ship 
for  S24.000  a  month  from  a  Panamanian 
shipowner.  The  .scheme  calls  for  the  ship  to 
move  narcotics  north  from  Colombia  to  a 
small  island  off  Cuba's  .southern  coast  The 
drugs  would  then  be  flown  over  the  Cuban 
mainland  to  an  island  off  the  northern  coast 
and  from  there  shipped  to  Florida.  This 
route  would  neatly  avoid  the  Yucatan 
Straits  and  the  Windward  Passage.  Whether 
the  plan  has  yet  been  employed  isn't 
known.* 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOV.  BILL 
EGAN  OF  ALASKA 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
Alaskan  who  pla.ved  a  major  role  in 
Alaska's  history. 

Former  Gov.  William  Egan,  69  years 
old,  died  Sunday  of  cancer.  During  his 
lifetime.  Bill,  as  the  first  Go\'prnor  of 
Alaska,  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  charting  Alaska's  future  as  a  State; 
surely  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  ever 
faced  by  an  Alaskan. 

Bill  was  one  of  Alaska's  most  effec- 
tive champions  of  statehood  and 
chaired  the  convention  which  careful- 
ly crafted  Alaska's  State  constitution. 

A  firm  believer  that  Alaska's  natural 
resources  could  be  developed  rational- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Alaska— and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  well— Bill  never  stopped  promoting 
sound  use  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. He  was  a  founding  member 
and  cochairman  of  Commonwealth 
North,  a  civic  organization  dedicated 
to  the  orderly  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Alaska. 

Bill  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
Alaskans,  as  evidenced  by  his  serving 
three  terms  as  Governor. 

One  of  his  most  memorable  traits 
v^as  his  uncanny  ability  to  remember 
names  and  faces.  It  was  commonplace 
for  Bill  to  meet  someone  he  had  met 
years  before  and,  without  hesitation, 
call  him  by  name.  This  ability  may 
have  seemed  to  be  a  small  thing,  but  it 
was  important  to  everyone  who  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  him,  and  in 
the  three  terms  he  served  as  Gover- 
nor, everyone  was  almost  every  Alas- 
kan. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  con- 
dolences to  Bill's  longtime  companion 
and  ardent  supporter,  his  wife,  Neva, 
as  well  as  his  .son,  Dennis;  his  sister, 
Alice  Horton;  his  brother,  Clinton,  and 
two  granddaughters. 
He  will  be  missed.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  NATIONAL 
ICE  CREAM  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
today  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston). 
This  joint  resolution  would  designate 
the  month  of  July  as  National  Ice 
Cream  Month  and  July  15,  1984.  as 
National  Ice  Cream  Day. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
New  York,  dairy  farming  is  one  of  our 
most  lucrative  and  productive  indus- 
tries. Ice  cream  production  uses  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  milk  produced  by 
dairy  farmers.  The  ice  cream  industry 
employs  thousands  and  its  sales  total 
over  S3';;  billion. 

Not  only  is  ice  cream  loved  by  90 
percent  of  all  Americans,  but  also  it  is 
typically  American.  It  symbolizes  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  in  honor  of  the  ice  cream 
industry's  sparkling  economic  per- 
formance and  its  nationwide  appeal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing the  role  that  this  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  has  played  in  Ameri- 
ca's life  by  adopting  this  resolution 
without  delay. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


SECRETARY  REGAN  DISCUSSES 
THE  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Donald 
Regan,  recently  spoke  in  St.  Louis  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors.  His  remarks  covered  a  broad 
range  of  topics  relating  to  the  econo- 
my. I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Secretary  emphasized  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  enterprise 
zone  legislation  to  which  the  Senate 
agreed  last  month.  These  remarks 
show  that  the  proposal  is  one  of  the 
high  priorities  of  the  administration. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record.         • 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Donald  T.  Regan 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  in  St.  Louis,  not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  being  it's  a  pleasure  to 
get  out  of  Washington.  Although  I  will 
admit  it's  a  nice  time  of  the  year  to  be  in 
our  nation's  capital. 

Lately,  the  sun  has  been  shining,  the 
cherry  blossoms  are  blooming  and  the  squir- 
rels are  scurring  around  searching  for  nuts. 
Which  has  a  lot  of  Washingtonians  nervous. 

A  month  ago  I  met  with  a  few  members  of 
your  group  and  we  had  a  frank  and  honest 
discussion.  They  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  continue  here  today  before  your 
entire  organization  what  we  began  discuss- 
ing last  month. 

I  speak  to  you  as  one  public  servant  to  an- 
other. 

Our  administration  is  now  embarked  upon 
a  program  which  we  believe  captures  a  sen- 
sible mixture  of  idealism  and  pragmatism.  It 
is  a  program  which  holds  the  promise  of 
progress  to  all  Americans,  and.  I  believe  it's 


a  program  which  is  pragmatic,  that  is.  a  pro- 
gram which  will  bring  results. 

And  yet  admittedly  there  are  many  who 
yet  don't  share  in  the  fruits  of  this  prosperi- 
ty. 

And  this  fact  creates  a  dilemma  for  all  of 
us  in  government  for  you  in  your  cities, 
and  for  us  in  Washington. 

For  our  part,  we  are  consistently  urged  to 
try  one  of  three  paths. 

There  are  those  who  say  to  us.  "Do  noth- 
ing." But  no  American  can  ignore  the  plight 
of  less  fortunate  Americans.  Out  of  compas- 
sion and  humanity,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
act. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  say  "Try  more 
government  aid  programs.  Spend  more 
money."  Well,  that  has  a  certain  appeal.  It 
sounds  good.  It  is  well-intentioned.  II  satis- 
fies our  sen.se  of  duty. 

There  s  just  one  problem.  It  doesn't  work. 
For  half  a  century  we  tried  the.se  programs. 
The  problems  got  worse.  Then  we  tried  even 
newer,  bigger  programs.  Again,  they  didn't 
work. 

Layers  of  bureaucracy  were  added.  Money 
was  squandered.  Much  of  it  staying  in 
Washington.  Too  little  of  it  ever  reaching 
the  people  for  whom  the  benefits  were  in- 
tended. They  suffered  all  the  more. 

Clearly,  all  we  did  by  throwing  good 
money  after  bad  was  to  prove  a  very  .sound 
economic  theorem:  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  We  kept  speeding  up  the  train  even 
though  we  were  heading  down  the  wrong 
track. 

After  a  half  century,  not  only  didn't  we 
help  tho.se  we  intended  to  help,  but  we  en- 
dangered everyone  else  with  destructive  in- 
flation and  an  economy  that  seemingly  had 
lost  its  ability  to  ever  boom  again.  It  was 
time  for  some.thing  new. 

The  third  approach  is  the  one  we  are  now 
embarked  or./" 

At  its  core  is  the  belief  that  if  the  whole 
economy  could  advance,  if  the  whole  econo- 
my could  grow  without  inflation,  then, 
through  that  growth,  we  could  aKso  outgrow 
many  of  our  problems. 

It  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  people 
want  to  help  them.selves.  We  believe  they 
are  ready  to  lake  advantage  of  economic  op- 
portunity if  is  is  presented  to  them.  We  be- 
lieve they  want  to  do  it  themselves— and  be 
masters  of  their  own  destinies,  their  own 
lives. 

Can  all  this  happen  all  at  once?  Can  it 
happen  everywhere  at  once?  No.  of  course 
not.  Like  everything  worthwhile,  it  takes 
time  to  build.  And  therein  lies  the  problem 
for  you  and  me— and  all  government  offi- 
cials. 

Voters  have  little,  indeed  very  little  pa- 
tience. But  that  shouldn't  move  us  from  our 
course. 

Our  answer  is  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
We  are  doing  that,  and  it  obviously  has 
begun  to  work.  But  because  it  hasn't  worked 
on  the  instant,  for  everyone  everywhere, 
should  we  abandon  this  approach? 

I  don't  think  so.  Because  in  the  last  analy- 
sis we  must  ask  and  anwer  the  question: 
what  approach  will  do  the  most,  for  the 
most,  on  a  permanent  basis. 

One  case  in  point  sums  up  the  difference 
between  the  old  politics  of  government 
pump  priming  and  our  approach. 

Last  year  there  were  demands  for  us  to 
support  an  old-style.  $3.5  billion  training 
program  that  was  meant  to  place  300.000 
people  in  make-work  jobs  over  a  one  year 
period.  We  turned  it  down  believing  firmly 
that  economic  recovery  could  do  that  job. 

Well,  it  did  the  job.  We  have  added  over 
300.000  permanent  jobs  every  single  month 


for  the  past  16  months.  That's  more  than  5 
million  new  workers  on  the  job  and  paying 
taxes. 

Put  simply,  the  recovery  put  as  many 
people  back  to  work  each  month  as  that  job 
program  would  have  done  in  a  year. 

I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  program  we 
should  pursue— a  program  that  puts  people 
to  work,  money  in  their  pockets  and.  inci- 
dentally, money  in  your  cash  box  and  mine. 

Now  I'm  not  unmindful  of  the  interim 
pressures.  Each  of  you  is  a  CEO  of  a  munici- 
pal community.  No  matter  what  the  size  of 
your  city,  you  have  all  experienced  the  same 
problems  of  any  mayor  in  any  town.  For 
many  of  you.  your  tax  base  has  shifted.  To 
cope,  you  know  that  you  have  to  pursue 
that  economic  ideal,  the  net  taxpayer— that 
man.  woman,  family  or  business  that  pays 
more  in  taxes  than  he  demands  in  services. 

By  the  way  when  you  gel  back  home.  I 
wouldn't  put  it  exactly  that  way.  Believe  me 
those  net  taxpayers  will  unnet  themselves 
pretty  quickly  when  they  find  out  that's 
what  they  are. 

So  what  can  you  do?  There  are  many  who 
demand  and  need  services  but  are  in  less  of 
a  position  to  pay  for  them.  Do  you  raise 
taxes  for  them?  Of  course  not.  The  answer 
is  not  higher  tax  rales.  It  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  rai.se  taxes  when  others  are  already 
taxed  about  as  much  as  they  can  bear. 

The  answer  is  to  increase  your  lax  base, 
rather  than  the  tax  rate.  And  I  find  there  is 
a  grudging,  but  growing  recognition  that 
high  marginal  tax  rates  work  against  efforts 
to  increase  that  base. 

Bearing  that  in  mind  we  at  the  federal 
level  cut  marginal  lax  rates.  And  we're 
seeing  results.  Our  tax  cuts  are  fueling  an 
entrepreneurial  explosion.  New  incorpora- 
tions have  doubled  since  1977  and  may  have 
hit  a  record  600.000  in  1983.  Minorities  and 
women,  according  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, are  starling  new  firms  even 
faster  than  average.  These  are'  the  risk 
takers  who  generate  the  most  new  products 
and  these  new  ventures  produce  the  jobs 
that  are  so  important  to  your  cities. 

It  is  this  we  are  trying  to  encourage.  This 
will  be  the  engine  that  will  pull  your  econo- 
mies down  the  right  track.  And  to  this  end 
we  designed  specific  programs. 

One  is  our  program  of  enterprise  zones— a 
program  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  last  December. 

This  program  combines  tax  cuts  and  ad- 
vantages for  businesses,  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  renewal  and  restoration  of  our 
hardest  hit  inner  cities. 

It  is  a  program  already  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
program  widely  endorsed  by  members  of 
both  parties.  Yet  it  is  a  program  in  limbo. 

For  two  years  tl.iat  legislation  has  sat  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  House  continues  to  bottle 
it  up. 

As  the  President  asked  one  month  ago 
"How  in  the  world  can  some  people  give 
speeches  about  creating  jobs  and  hope  w  hen 
Ihey  refuse  to  lake  action  on  a  bill  that  is 
designed  to  provide  just  that?  " 

It's  a  good  question.  I  have  a  theory.  The 
Congress  knows  the  program  will  work.  But 
instead  there  are  those  with  vested  inter- 
ests—those who  would  perpetuate  old  failed 
programs  which  they  sponsored  rather  than 
allowing  us  to  try  new  ones. 

Enterprise  zones  encourage  growth  where 
we  need  it  most- in  areas  of  high  youth  and 
minority  unemployment,  in  urban  areas 
where  the  lax  base  has  been  hit  the  hard- 
est. 


Our  legislation  will  give  cities  the  chance 
and  flexibility  to  make  this  innovative  idea 
work. 

Twenty  one  states  have  pas.sed  their  own 
enterprise  zone  programs— and  the  results 
are  encouraging. 

We  need  your  partnership.  And  we  need 
you  to  convince  the  House  to  pa.ss  this  legis- 
lation. As  the  President  said.  "They  don't 
have  to  see  the  light.  They  have  lo  feel  the 
heal." 

On  another  front  we  have  had  .some  legis- 
lative success.  Last  November  the  President 
reconfirmed  our  commiiment  to  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program  which  recently  .sent 
$4.6  billion  from  Washington  back  to  our 
cities,  counties  and  towns. 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has 
rollected  revenue  efficiently.  But  it  has 
never  been  as  efficient  in  allocating  that 
revenue  back  lo  the  local  level. 

The  revenue  sharing  program  we  adminis- 
ter at  the  Treasury  Department  is  a  success- 
ful no-strings  program  enabling  us  lo  spend 
money  not  as  Washington  dictates,  but  as 
local  officials  choose.  And  I'm  thankful  for 
t.hat  since  history  proves  thai  the  federal 
government  is  almost  inept  in  allocating 
that  revenue  back  to  the  local  level.  I'll 
never  believe  that  .some  bureaucrat  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  miles  from  your 
city  can  ever  know  better  than  you  where 
available  funds  should  be  spent. 

Furthermore.  Revenue  Sharing  is  one  of 
our  most  cost-effective  programs  at  Treas- 
ury, spertding  a  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  on  administration.  As  a 
result  our  general  revenue  sharing  program 
will  set  a  superb  example  of  government  ef- 
ficiency for  other  federal  programs. 

As  the  President  said  as  he  signed  the  bill 
on  November  30  "The  federal  government 
never  spent  more  money  wisely  than  by  de- 
voting it  to  general  revenue  sharing.  " 

The  specific  legislation  of  enterprise  zones 
and  revenue  sharing  are  only  steps  in  the 
general  economic  program  of  growth  and  re- 
vitalizalion  which  are  essential  lo  economic 
recovery  and  victory. 

You  are  mayors  of  cities  from  across  this 
land.  Many  of  you  represent  small  cities. 
Some  of  you  represent  our  largest  cities.  As 
I  look  across  the  country,  from  my  vantage 
point  as  Treasury  Secretary,  and  consider 
our  overall  national  financial  position.  I 
cannot  separate  the  federal  from  the  stale 
and  local. 

And  as  I  look.  I  am  heartened  and  re- 
lieved. We  have  made  some  significant  steps 
forward.  Remember  for  just  a  moment 
where  we  were  four  years  ago.  Political 
memories  are  often  short.  But  we  can't 
afford  to  forget. 

Four  years  ago  economic  activity  was 
grinding  to  a  standstill.  Industrial  produc- 
tion was  down.  Actual  wages  and  earnings 
were  down.  Productivity  was  down.  And 
small  businesses,  which  account  for  nearly 
two  thirds  of  new  jobs  and  employ  so  many 
minority  and  disadvantaged  youths,  were 
stifled. 

Four  years  ago  inflation  was  at  the  high- 
est level  in  our  history. 

Who  does  that  hurt?  The  rich?  Well.  yes. 
but  the  poor  and  middle  class  even  more. 

The  prices  of  necessities— take  food  for  ex- 
ample, were  rising  .so  quickly  that  a  poor 
family's  monthly  grocery  bill  jumped  from 
$165  to  $240. 

If  the  inflation  rate  of  four  years  ago  con- 
tinued, the  poor  family  would  now  be 
paying  $300  a  month  for  food,  the  same  is 
true  for  energy  and  housing. 
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Today  we  believe  the  backbone  of  infla- 
tion has  been  brolten.  In  1983  the  rate  was 
only  3.8  percent,  down  from  highs  of  12  and 
13  percent,  and  reaching  15  percent  in  some 
months. 

That  figure  alone  is  a  fact  of  economic 
transfiguration. 

But  that's  not  all  we've  done.  Our  pro- 
gram of  fiscal  reform  ended  a  five  year 
period  in  which  tax  revenues  actually  dou- 
bled. Today  your  taxes  are  significantly 
lower  because  of  our  war  on  inflation  and 
our  historic  tax  cuts. 

And  our  tax  program  isn't  finished  either. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  benefits  of  tax  indexing  will  go 
to  lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers. 
Without  that  tax  indexing,  those  in  the 
lowest  tax  bracket  would  face  a  tax  hike  of 
up  to  10  percent  by  1988. 

Combining  these  tax  breaks  with  the 
sharp  drop  in  inflation,  the  average  family 
will  enjoy  $4,000  in  additional  purchasing 
power  this  year. 

Those  figures  are  certainly  an  improve- 
ment over  four  years  ago.  And  yet  to  look  at 
the  newspapers  and  television,  one  would 
never  know  that.  I  think  some  of  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it's  an  election  year.  As  a 
result,  politicians  and  journalists  have  to 
sell  something  to  someone.  The  party  in 
power  is  often  attacked  for  make-believe  ac- 
tions it  never  sponsored.  This  year,  this 
time  around  the  party  in  power  is  being 
called  "unfair.  " 

What  do  they  mean  by  that?  Unfairness 
to  whom?  Our  programs  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. These  figures  of  economic  growth, 
lower  inflation,  and  less  taxes  hold  the 
promise  of  lasting  economic  independence 
and  growth  benefiting  all  Americans. 

What  our  opponents  really  have  in  mind 
is  our  unfairne.ss  to  their  vested  programs. 
We  are  not  willing  to  go  down  the  road  of 
high  taxation,  high  inflation,  low  growth 
and  economic  stagnation. 

Our  programs  do  something  their  so 
called  fair  programs  don't.  Our  programs 
work.  The  3.8  percent  rise  in  consumer 
prices  in  1983  was  the  lowest  rise  in  more 
than  a  decade  and  the  0.6  percent  rise  in 
producer  prices  was  the  lowest  in  nearly  two 
decades. 

Our  GNP  growth  this  year  will  be  strong 
and  steady.  We  are  estimating  about  5  per- 
cent for  1984. 

The  leading  economic  indicators  are  up. 
Industrial  production  is  rising.  Productivity 
rose  at  a  1  percent  annual  rate  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1983  and  was  up  3.5  percent  from 
a  year  earlier. 

These  are  the  facts  of  success.  These  are 
the  facts  of  economic  recovery.  These  are 
the  facts  which  mean  benefits  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  I  recognize,  and  you  recognize  that 
the  full  effect  of  economic  reform  takes 
time.  A  wise  predecessor  of  mine  once  said 

the  economist's  lag  is  the  politician's  night- 
mare." 

It's  true.  Those  of  us  in  government  are 
on  the  line— on  the  line  to  produce  results. 
But  we  cant  provide  instant  miracles  unless 
we  resort  to  sham,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  later.  We  won't  do  this. 

Instead,  we  must  stick  with  our  program. 
It  has  just  begun.  The  progress  we  have 
made  to  date  is  undeniable,  our  faith  in  the 
future  is  unshakeable. 

Of  special  significance  to  you  and  all 
Americans  is  our  directive  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  develop  a  proposal  for  fundamental 
change  in  the  tax  code.  What  we  have  now 
is   best  described  as  a  quagmire.   It's  com- 


plexity   and    inefficiency    has   reached    the 
point  of  being  disgraceful. 

Our  task  is  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a 
system  that  is  fair,  simple  and  economically 
efficient.  And  it's  quite  possible  that  a  sim- 
pler system,  with  a  broader  tax  base  would 
allow  tax  rates  to  drop. 

On  deficits,  I'm  very  confident  that  we 
will  soon  have  an  acceptable  downpayment. 
We  are  very  serious  about  this  problem  and 
cognizant  of  the  impact  large  deficits  could 
have  in  later  years. 

I  find  the  word  •downpayment"  to  be  very 
appropriate  in  this  case.  It  implies  future 
action  and  I  can  assure  you  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  stopping  here.  We  are  committed 
to  removing  the  current  deficit  and  to  con- 
trolling the  overspending  that  drains  re- 
sources fiom  the  economy. 

Now,  I  wont  kid  you  or  myself.  There  are 
special  interest  groups  everywhere  for  ev- 
erything who  will  attempt  to  protect  their 
particular  program  and  even  push  for  larger 
funding.  They'll  call  us  unfair.  But  what's 
really  unfair  is  to  run  up  larger  and  larger 
deficits  with  more  and  more  spending— and 
running  the  risk  of  putting  this  economy 
back  to  where  it  was  three  and  four  years 
ago. 

If  we  can  continue  our  course,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  growth  will  continue.  As  the  econ- 
omy expands,  the  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  will  grow  as  well. 

With  lower  inflation,  more  jobs,  less  taxes, 
and  overall  economic  growth,  the  closing 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  a 
time  of  exhiliration  and  expansion— a  time 
which  will  prove,  once  and  for  all,  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  progress  of  free  men 
in  a  free  market.  And  a  time  which  will  rid 
us  once  and  for  all  of  the  stagnation  and  les- 
soning opportunity  of  the  late  1960s  and 
1970s. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  economic  pre- 
scription for  the  mayors  of  any  city,  nor  for 
any  American. 

Thank  you.« 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  7:34  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  May  9.  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND  FOR 
PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  under  a  spe- 
cial order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes: and  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  12  noon,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  that 
is  all  I  have,  and  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition. 

Having  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader  in  advance,  I  now  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  7, 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  3,  1984: 

Department  ok  State 

Weston  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Malawi. 

Edward  E.  Wolfe,  of  Virginia,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
Fishrries  Affairs,  for  the  rank  of  ambassa- 
dor. 

Department  of  Energy 

Ben  C.  Rusche,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management.  (New  position- 
Public  Law  97  425  of  January  7.  1983.) 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  8.  1984: 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

line  of  the  air  force 
To  be  colonel 
Kempi,  David  J..  Jr..  010  32  7635 
Lyons,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menke,  Norman  T..  728-03  0716 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alenduff,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  491  46  8848 
Bennett.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglass.  Bruce  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eden.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferebee.  George  W..  502-42  2441 
Haeus-ser.  Horst  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hauger.  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lau,  Earl  S.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liebchen,  Peter  A.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Payne,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry.  Glenn  M..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaffner.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroeder,  Leonard  T..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomp.son,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wei.sert.  Donald  H.,  359  34-8618 
Witt,  Merlyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Bertoldo,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kobemik,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruppelius,  David  E.,  512-28  5811 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Mitchell,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Csercsevits,  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storey.  Richard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 
Supa,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Currystradleigh,  Patricia  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tion 307,  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and 
Sections  8363  and  593,  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Bailey.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnhart.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boab,  Patricks.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cabrinha.  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christgen.  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  497  38-3863 
Cosgrave,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowder,  Dean  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodge,  Dexter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evanoff.  Boris  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Marvin  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruenhagen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haack,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hague,  Dennis  B.,  518  38  7860 
Kalka,  John  B.,  445  30-1533 
Killev,  Philip  G..  Jr.,  360-30  6901 
Lindemuth,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linz,  Charles  R..  429  46  1530 
Lowe,  Theodore  F..  Jr..  411  50-2616 
Machemehl,  Charles  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Stanley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCulchin,  Emmett  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meshell.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messner,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Donald  G..  522-44  6468 
Nelson.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neville.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Donnell,  Paul  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quarelli,  Thom.as  J.,  527-46  8218 
Rogers,  Francis  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  Robert  B..  521  56-1872 
Slau.son,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troyer.  Donald  G..  519  32-7767 
Tyus.  TedD.  424  32  1257 
Udell.  Maurice  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walston,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westerberg.  Richard  H.,  193  28-3999 
Wheeler,  Lewis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Womack.  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooding,  Jud.son  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodward,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

McCarty.  Harvey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Carpenter.  Howard  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paschon,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Davis,  Henry  F.,  568  44-9181 
Davis.  Meade  O..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lojko,  Albert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenthal.  Morris  W.,  461  28-2428 
Ryckman,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Syribevs.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zongker.  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Will  T.  Abernathy  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Dudley  S.  Bynum,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Ernest  S.  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Henry  B.  Foster  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  David  E.  Friestad,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Thomas  J.  Gresch.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Maj.  Roy  A.  Lefever,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Donald  J.  McCurnin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  David  E.  McCutchin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Michael  D.  Mcllhon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Edward  J.  Mechenbier.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Dean  L.  Monteith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  C.  D.  Payne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Louis  J.  Pellegrine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Douglas  M.  Pierce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  A.  Prosi.se  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  T.  Radochia,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  E.  Ramsburg.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Aubrey  V.  Renfroe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Gary  L.  Senseney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Daniel  R.  Stringfellow.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Philip  E.  Thornton,  511-44  0214 

LEGAL 

Maj.  Harry  C.  Dees  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

Maj.  William  J.  Hower.  319-327485 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Maj.  Clayton  J.  Arnold  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Arthur  W.  Spiro,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
Loffland.  John.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marr,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of     the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
permanent    appointment    to    the    grade    of 
lieutenant  colonel,  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  .section  624: 
Abblitt.  Donald  L..  4776 
Addison.  Jesse  W..  5057 
Ak.stin,  Anthony  C,  3796 
Allen.  Thomas  E.,  9734 
Arbacas,  William  V..  Jr..  8552 
Armbrister.  Anthony  P..  5759 
Aslaken.  Michael  L..  1081 
Bailey.  Ronnie  J..  6452 
Baker.  Harold  L..  8002 
Banta,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  1547 
Barber,  Richard  E.,  3808 
Barnes,  Harry  K.,  0646 
Baron,  Peter  T.,  9686 
Barrows.  Thomas  L..  5829 
Bauernfeind,  Edmund,  5320 
Beaver,  Donald  B.,  4412 
Beavers,  Jennings  B.  II,  9905 
Beitz,  John  C.  II.  3469 
Bekeris,  Jo.seph  A.  Ill,  1928 
Bender,  Robert  G.,  Jr..  5665 
Benes.  Edward  A.,  1184 
Benson,  James  H..  6853 
Berndt,  Martin  R.,  8515 
Berry,  William  D..  8075 
Bice.  David  F..  8140 
Bishoff.  Willie  R.,  Jr..  9418 
Bockman.  Larry  J..  7420 
Boehm,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  5038 
Boese,  William  J.,  2991 
Bonham.  Alan  R.,  6885 
Boulden,  David  F.,  4391 
Boulware,  John  C,  Jr.,  7044 
Boyle.  Joseph  M.,  2649 
Brannon.  Daniel  M.,  4011 
Brewer,  Frank  L.,  2015 
Brewer,  Slade  A.,  2842 
Broadaway,  William  W.,  4505 
Brown,  George  B.,  Ill,  2351 
Brown,  Kenneth  J..  4941 


Bucko.  Leonard  J..  8938 
Burgess.  Laurence  K.,  8420 
Burroughs,  Ervin  W.,  5340 
Busam.  Francis  J..  4304 
Bushnell.  William  D..  8519 
Butler.  James  Q..  Jr..  4529 
Campbell.  Rodney  L..  6662 
Carlson.  George  A..  7946 
Carras.  Thomas  P..  4031 
Caspersen,  Mark  H..  8151 
Cero,  Benjamin  A..  3380 
Chambliss.  Richard  W..  1891 
Chetkovich.  Mary  K..  2504 
Christopher.  Ronald  R.,  Jr..  9423 
Ciampa.  Joseph  F..  0869 
Cicerrella.  Warren  J.,  3541 
Cieslak.  James  L..  1081 
Clancey.  Dennis  E..  2583 
Clark.  William  A..  III.  5412 
Clarke.  Larry  G..  2867 
Clinton.  John  T.,  6189 
Collins,  Clarence  M..  III.  7036 
Collins.  William  R..  9559 
Conner.  Paul  R.,  2516 
Consagra.  Louis  C.  0277 
Cooley.  Joel  L..  3453 
Cooper.  Gerald  J..  3347 
Craig.  Larry  A..  2308 
Critchfield.  Daniel  D..  9792 
Crooker.  Carol  S..  1191 
Cross.  Charles  D..  9345 
Cross.  Michael  J..  8484 
Crow.  Michael  J..  9825 
Cucina.  Anthony  H..  Jr.,  7316 
Culp,  Ronald  K..  8905 
Cushman.  Larry  J.,  0233 
Dallaire.  Richard  J..  0632 
Daugheriy.  Sharon  F..  9480 
Defreytas.  John  R..  5064 
Dehoust,  Walter  F..  9115 
Demahy.  Bernard  M..  Jr..  0411 
Deubler.  William  F.,  8583 
Dineen.  Michael  J..  0906 
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The  House  met  at  9  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  righteous  God.  a.s  Your  ble.ssing,s 
have  given  comfort  and  as.surance  in 
days  past,  so  may  Your  love  surround 
us  this  day.  May  Your  spirit  give  peace 
and  hope  to  all  who  need  support,  and 
may  Your  benediction  follow  us 
throughout  our  lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Hou.se  of  April  26.  1984, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  in  rece-ss 
until  10:05  a.m. 

Accordingly  <at  9  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  Hou.se  stood  in  recess 
until  10:05  a.m. 


:j  1000 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 126  IN  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  and  Chorus 
(Pershing's  Own),  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Eugene  W.  Allen,  leader  and 
commander,  entered  the  door  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker,  took  the  positions 
assigned  to  them,  and  presented  a 
prelude  concert. 

The  honored  guests.  Margaret 
Truman  Daniel.  E.  Clifton  Daniel,  and 
their  four  .sons,  Clifton.  William.  Har- 
rison, and  Thomas  entered  the  door  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  took  the 
positions  assigned  to  them. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy,  announced  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  pro  tempo- 
re taking  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 


Speaker,    and    the    Members    of    the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  look  the 
seals  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  126.  the 
joint  meeting  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  will  come  to  order. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  announce  the 
colors. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
colors  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Members  will 
rise. 

The  Members  rose,  and  the  colors 
were  carried  into  the  Chamber  by  the 
Joint  Armed  Forces  Color  Guard. 

The  National  Anthem  was  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and  Chorus. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speak- 
er, faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  invocation  will 
be  given  by  the  Reverend  James  David 
Ford.  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  invo- 
cation: 

Almighty  God,  as  we  gather  this  day 
for  remembrance  and  celebration,  we 
ask  Your  blessing  upon  us.  We  recall 
with  appreciation  the  life  and  work  of 
Harry  S.  Trutnan  for  the  values  of 
family  and  faith  that  he  treasured  and 
for  his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  May  his  efforts  for  .iustice  in 
our  .society  and  understanding  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  inspire  us  to 
uphold  those  ideas  and  ideals  which 
were  exemplified  by  his  life. 

We  thank  You.  O  God,  that  at  the 
decisive  moments  in  life  You  raise  up 
leaders  for  the  needs  of  the  day.  Help 
us,  O  gracious  God,  to  honor  his 
memory  that  we  may  also  seek  justice, 
love,  mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 

The  colors  were  posted,  and  the 
Members  were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Mis.souri,  the  Honorable 
Ike  Skelton.  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President.  Members  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress, distinguished  guests: 

I  welcome  you  and  the  American 
people  to  this  ceremony  commemorat- 


ing  the    100th    birthday   of   the   man 
from  Missouri,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  a  son 
was  born  to  John  Anderson  Truman 
and  Martha  Ellen  Young  Truman  in 
Lamar,  Mo.  That  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  life  of  a  great  captain 
who  for  a  critical  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  guided  our  ship  of  state. 
He  steered  it  on  a  straight  course 
through  troubled  times. 

This  is  a  historic  event.  Joint  meet- 
ings of  Congress  such  as  this  rarely 
occur,  and  it  is  fitting  that  such  an 
event  should  be  held  to  honor  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  such  a  great  sense  of 
history.  "Reading  history."  Truman 
wrote  of  his  childhood,  'was  far  more 
than  a  romantic  adventure.  It  was 
solid  instruction  and  wise  teaching 
which  I  felt  somehow  that  I  wanted 
and  needed.  I  could  see  that  history 
had  some  extremely  valuable  lessons 
to  teach." 

His  knowledge  of  the  past  directed 
President  Truman's  aspirations  for 
our  Nation's  future.  Because  he  knew 
that  time  was  the  final  arbiter,  he  was 
able  to  lead  our  country  through  some 
of  the  most  difficult  days  without 
wearing  the  shackles  of  fleeting  public 
opinion. 

Harry  Truman  was  more  concerned 
about  the  judgment  of  history  than 
what  contemporary  political  pollsters 
said.  He  was  more  concerned  about 
what  was  right  or  wrong. 

Harry  Truman  throughout  his  life 
set  an  example  for  Americans  for  suc- 
ceeding generations.  He  was  the  epito- 
me of  the  citizen  soldier.  He  was  a 
loving  and  caring  father  and  husband. 
He  was  a  warm  and  true  friend.  He 
was  posses.sed  of  the  highest  integrity, 
and  he  was  a  devoted  public  servant. 

My  father,  being  a  longtime  Missou- 
ri friend  of  Harry  Truman,  brought 
me  to  Washington  when  I  was  a  17- 
year-old  high  .school  senior  to  witness 
the  inaugural  ceremoriy  on  January 
20.  1949.  I  well  remember,  as  I  stood 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  that  wintry 
day,  President  Truman  taking  the 
oath  of  office  and  his  -saying,  "I  accept 
with  great  humility  the  honor  which 
the  American  people  ha\e  conferred 
upon  me.  I  accept  it  with  the  resolve 
to  do  all  that  I  can  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

Harry  Truman's  whole  life  was  a  re- 
flection of  doing  all  that  he  could.  He 
believed  in  doing  his  best.  He  once 
wrote  to  his  daughter.  "Your  dad  will 
never  be  reckoned  among  the  great, 
but  vou  can  be  sure  he  did  his  level 


:J    Ihis  symbol  represents  the  (ime  o(  da\    during  the  House  protecdinfjs.  e.g..  C   1407  is  2:0""  p.m. 
•  Ihis  ■bullet'  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by   the   Member  on  the  floor. 
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Courage,    integrity,    and    compassion, 
those  were  all  his,  but  perhaps  his  hu- 


the    call    and    was    startled    by    the 
strained  tone  of  Early's  voice  bidding 


atomic  bomb  and  the  decision  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  policy  inherited  from 
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best  and  he  gave  all  he  had  to  his 
country." 

President  Truman  offered  his  best, 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  doing  his  best. 

Harry  Truman  was  right  about 
many  things,  but  his  modesty  led  him 
to  underestimate  how  history  would 
remember  him.  Today  when  historians 
rank  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Truman  is  always 
near  the  top  of  any  such  list,  along 
with  men  like  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Harry  Truman  was  one  of  our 
great  Presidents  because  he  took  with 
him  to  the  White  House  the  character 
traits  he  had  developed  on  the  farm 
and  in  a  small  town  in  Missouri. 

Truman's  grandmother  once  said  of 
him  that  he  could  plow  the  straightest 
furrow  in  the  county.  This  was  true 
about  Harry  Truman,  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  both  as  a  young  man 
on  the  farm  and  later  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  what  he 
brought  to  public  service,  he  is  not 
only  an  example  for  our  time  but  a 
model  for  succeeding  generations. 
Harry  Truman  had  a  special  role  in 
history,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  stature 
will  continue  to  rise  in  the  years 
ahead.  Thus  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  man  born  100  years  ago  this  day, 
this  remarkable  man  from  Missouri. 
Harry  S.  Truman, 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  honored  to 
have  with  us  today  the  Truman 
family:  In  addition  to  Margaret 
Truman  Daniel,  E.  Clifton  Daniel,  and 
their  four  sons,  Clifton,  William,  Har- 
rison, and  Thomas. 

Will  they  kindly  rise  and  be  ac- 
knowledged? 

[Applause.] 

D  1020 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  also  hon- 
ored to  have  with  us  today  many  asso- 
ciates and  Cabinet  members  of  the 
late  President;  the  Honorable  John 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Mrs.  Oscar  Chapman,  widow  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  the  Honora- 
ble Charles  Brannan.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture: Gov.  Averell  Harriman,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Ambassador 
to  Russia  and  Great  Britain:  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  Staats,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  Comptroller  Gener- 
al. 

We  also  have  many  members  of  the 
late  President's  personal  staff:  The 
Honorable  David  Stow:  Gen.  Donald 
Dawson:  the  Honorable  George  Elsey: 
the  Honorable  Roger  Tubby:  and  the 
Honorable  Philip  Nash. 

Will  all  of  them  please  rise.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

America  had  called  upon  Harry  Tru- 
man's leadership  as  early  as  1918  when 
he  commanded  Battery  D  of  the  129th 


Field  Artillery  in  France  during  the 
First  World  War. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  and  Chorus 
will  pay  tribute  to  Captain  Truman's 
military  service  with  a  medley  of 
World  War  I  songs,  the  ■Over  There 
Fantasie." 

(The  'Over  There  Fantasie"  was 
presented  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
Chorus.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Alan  Wheat,  who  currently  represents 
the  hometown  of  the  late  President 
Truman. 

Mr,  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  other  body,  distinguished 
guests,  members  of  the  Truman 
family:  Today  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  date  of  Harry  S. 
Truman.  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
hometown  of  Harry  Truman,  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.  This  week  I  will  be  in 
Independence  as  we  dedicate  the 
Truman  home  to  the  national  park 
system  and  honor  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel  with  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Public  Service  Award. 

This  last  weekend  I  was  in  Independ- 
ence for  a  parade  honoring  Harry 
Truman  and  in  Grandview,  Mo.,  for 
another  parade  honoring  Mr.  Truman, 
as  well  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Truman  farm  home.  All  of  Independ- 
ence, Grandview,  and  Kansas  City 
turned  out  to  honor  Mr.  Truman,  but 
I  am  most  proud  to  be  here  today  on 
this  historical  occasion  as  our  Nation 
honors  the  memory  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  one  of  American's  greatest 
Presidents.  But  we  do  not  honor  Mr. 
Truman  merely  because  he  was  Presi- 
dent. We  honor  him  because  he  was  a 
man  of  the  people,  a  working  man.  a 
bank  bookkeeper,  a  railroad  timekeep- 
er, a  soldier,  a  haberdasher,  a  farmer. 
a  county  judge,  and  a  U.S.  Senator, 
and  nowhere  during  his  entire  public 
nor  private  life  did  he  ever  lose  his 
ability  to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
common  man. 

Harry  Truman  is  remembered  for 
many  great  attributes,  but  perhaps 
common  people  remember  him  more 
for  his  courage,  his  integrity,  and  his 
compassion  than  any  other  reason. 

The  year  1948  was  an  election  year 
for  Harry  Truman.  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult election  year  and  he  had  many  ad- 
visers who  told  him  that  to  push  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  an  act  of 
political  suicide,  but  Harry  Truman 
looked  beyond  political  expediency  to 
the  greater  goals  that  he  had  set  for 
himself  and  for  the  Nation.  He  de- 
manded of  the  Congress  new  civil 
rights  laws  protecting  fair  housing  in 
this  country,  guaranteeing  an  end  to 
discrimination  in  transportation  and 
protecting  America's  greatest  liberty, 
the  right  to  vote,  and  then  to  prove 
that  he  himself  would  do  what  he  had 
asked  the  Congress  to  do.  he  desegre- 


gated the  Armed  Forces  by  Executive 
order. 

In  1984  we  take  these  actions  for 
granted,  but  in  1948  they  created  an 
uproar.  Called  upon  to  defend  his  ac- 
tions at  the  Democratic  Convention, 
he  responded  this  way  to  a  delegate 
from  Alabama:  'The  bill  of  Rights  ap- 
plies to  everyone  in  this  country  and 
don't  you  ever  forget  it.  "  and  he  went 
on  to  .say  that.  Tt  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  read  those  10  amendments 
every  once  in  a  while:  not  enough 
people  do  and  that  is  one  reason  we 
are  in  the  trouble  we  are  in  " 

His  courage  was  amplified  by  his  in- 
tegrity. In  1940.  as  today,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  the  Defense  Department  a 
blank  check,  but  Harry  Truman  saw 
things  differently  in  1940.  He  said,  "It 
is  an  amazing  thing.  Every  10  cents 
spent  on  a  work  relief  project  like  the 
WPA  or  the  PWA,  every  dime  is 
looked  into  and  somebody  is  always 
against  spending  a  nickel  to  help  the 
poor  or  to  give  a  man  a  job  who 
doesn't  have  any.  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  Defense  Department,  the  sky  is 
the  limit  and  no  questions  asked  and 
the  economy  boys  never  open  their 
mouths  about  that."  That  was  the  in- 
tegrity of  Harry  Truman.  He  did  not 
believe  in  wasting  Government  money 
for  any  program,  not  even  when  it 
came  to  himself,  because  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency  he  did  not 
retire  with  a  great  personal  staff.  He 
did  not  go  back  to  a  resort.  He  went  to 
a  modest  home  in  Independence,  a 
return  to  the  private  life  he  knew  so 
well. 

His  courage,  his  integrity  were  tem- 
pered by  his  compa.ssion:  his  love  of  all 
men,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
friend,  and  foe.  was  well  known  in  In- 
dependence. Mo.,  and  perhaps  can  be 
described  best  by  the  situation  that  he 
faced  after  World  War  II.  There  were 
many  that  urged  Truman  to  take  ac- 
tions to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from 
taking  advantage  of  a  war-ravaged 
Europe  and,  in  fact,  he  did  recommend 
the  Marshall  plan,  but  he  did  not  rec- 
ommend it  for  political  expediency. 
This  is  the  way  he  put  it  to  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  one  of  the  toughest  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ever  to 
serve:  "Sam,  if  we  don't  do  it,  Europe 
is  going  to  have  its  greatest  depre.ssion 
ever  and  I  don't  know  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  are  going 
to  starve  to  death,  and  that  is  not 
something  that  we  want  to  have  on 
our  conscience,  not  if  we  can  help  it. 
we  don't." 

That  was  Harry  Truman.  Perhaps 
today  as  we  look  at  our  foreign  policy 
we  should  ask  not  only  what  Harry 
Truman  would  have  done,  but  why  he 
would  have  done  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  of  his  century 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  remained 
firmly  rooted  in  humble  Missouri  soil. 


Courage,  integrity,  and  compassion, 
those  were  all  his,  but  perhaps  his  hu- 
mility was  his  greatest  gift.  He  put  it 
best  when  he  said,  "I  have  tried  my 
best  to  give  the  Nation  everything  I 
have.  There  are  probably  1  million 
people  who  could  have  done  the  job 
better  than  I  did  it.  but  I  had  the  job," 
and  then  he  quoted  an  epitaph  that  he 
had  read  on  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery 
that  said.  "Here  lies  Jack  Williams.  He 
done  his  damndest." 

Well,  Harry  Truman  said  he  wanted 
to  be  remembered  that  way  and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Harry  Truman  done 
his  damndest,  too.  Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Mr.  Robert  J.  Donovan,  who  cov- 
ered the  White  House  as  a  member  of 
the  press  during  the  Truman  years 
and  has  written  extensively  about  the 
late  President.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Donovan. 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  no  one  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress  to  comprehend  the 
drama  and  dimension  of  the  Presiden- 
cy of  Harry  S.  Truman.  Mr.  Truman 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  10 
years  beginning  in  1935.  He  served  on 
Appropriations  and  other  major  com- 
mittees. Starting  from  a  rather  friend- 
less environment,  he  worked  his  way 
up  through  hard  work,  amiability,  and 
political  acumen  to  a  position  of  influ- 
ence and  respect.  He  became  one  of 
the  best  liked  Members  of  the  Senate. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  had  an  idea 
that  led  to  his  becoming  a  national 
figure.  The  idea  was  to  conduct  an  on- 
going investigation  of  the  costly  na- 
tional defense  program.  The  need  for 
congressional  oversight  was  accepted 
at  his  suggestion  and  the  highly  publi- 
cized investigation  proceeded  under 
his  chairmanship  of  what  was  called 
the  Truman  committee. 

One  of  the  many  ironies  of  his  life 
was  that  the  Truman  committee  made 
him  so  prominent  that  it  resulted  in 
depriving  him  of  the  career  he  mo.st 
coveted,  that  of  remaining  a  Senator, 
for  a  situation  had  developed  in  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1944  that  necessi- 
tated the  choice  of  a  compromise  can- 
didate to  run  with  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  his  quest  for  a  fourth 
term.  Circumstances  combined  to  cast 
Senator  Truman  in  that  role.  He  yield- 
ed to  the  demands  of  party  loyalty  and 
was  inaugurated  as  Vice  President  on 
January  20.  1945. 

On  April  12.  1945,  his  83d  day  in 
that  office.  Vice  President  Truman 
was  presiding  over  a  workaday  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  His  friend,  Sam 
Rayburn,  had  invited  him  to  the 
Speaker's  hideaway  off  the  House 
floor  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate.  When  Mr.  Truman  arrived,  he 
was  given  a  message  to  call  Stephen 
Early  at  the  White  House.  Early  was  a 
principal  assistant  to  President  Roose- 
velt who  had  gone  to  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  for  a  rest.  Mr.  Truman  returned 


the  call  and  was  startled  by  the 
strained  tone  of  Early's  voice  bidding 
him,  without  explanation,  to  come  to 
the  White  House  immediately.  Mr. 
Truman's  limousine  was  at  the  Senate 
side.  From  the  Speaker's  hideaway,  he 
darted  down  the  stairs  to  the  base- 
ment and  ran  the  entire  length  of  this 
building  to  get  to  it.  What  an  arresting 
sight  it  would  have  been  to  see  the 
Vice  President  running  along  through 
that  dim  and  largely  deserted  passage- 
way on  that  afternoon. 

Four  days  later  he  was  escorted 
down  this  center  aisle  as  the  33d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  a  joint  session.  The 
joint  sessions  then  were  broadcast  by 
radio.  Almost  numbed  by  his  new  bur- 
dens, Mr.  Truman  strode  up  these 
steps,  faced  the  audience,  and  began, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President" 

•Just  a  minute."  Speaker  Rayburn 
interrupted  in  a  Texas  sized  whisper, 
heard  by  millions  of  radio  listeners, 
"let  me  present  you.  will  you.  Harry?"" 

The  nearly  8  years  that  followed 
were  a  momentous  time,  as  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  being  constantly 
reminded.  Time  and  again,  40  years 
later,  you  are  compelled  to  deal  with 
policies,  alliances,  governmental  insti- 
tutions, weapons,  and  problems  like 
the  cold  war  that  had  their  origins  in 
the  Truman  administration.  Who 
better  than  you  can  imagine  the  expe- 
rience toward  which  the  recent  Sena- 
tor Truman  headed  when  he  ran 
through  the  basement  that  afternoon. 

The  Second  World  War  was  at  its 
climax.  The  Allied  Nations  in  Europe 
were  exhausted.  Germany  and  Japan 
were  toppling.  Old  empires  were  col- 
lapsing. Civil  war  loomed  in  China  and 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  Middle  East  was 
approaching  the  hostilities  in  which 
Israel  was  soon  to  be  born.  Although 
devastated  by  war,  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin  was  rising  as  one  of  two 
superpowers  and  in  Los  Alamos,  N. 
Mex..  plans  w'ere  being  made  to  test  an 
atomic  bomb. 

The  historical  importance  of  Mr. 
Truman  rests  strongly  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  President  at  the  time  when 
those  enormous  events  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  his  de- 
cision was  a  matrix  of  American  policy 
in  the  whole  period  foUow-ing  the 
Second  World  War  and  he  could  not 
go  from  Sam  Rayburns  hideaway  to 
the  Oval  Office  and  put  his  feet  up  on 
the  desk  and  wait  for  a  convenient 
time  to  make  those  decisions  after 
ample  reflection.  The  tide  of  events 
moved  swiftly.  Almost  immediately 
the  new  President  had  to  decide  how- 
to  respond  to  Stalins  intrusions  in 
Poland  and  Eastern  Europe  and  what 
stand  to  take  on  troublesome  disputes 
that  arose  that  spring  at  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization 
at  San  Francisco.  Just  beyond  lay 
other  extremely  difficult  decisions:  the 
decision    for  example,   on   using   the 


atomic  bomb  and  the  decision  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  policy  inherited  from 
the  Roosevelt  administration  of  send- 
ing occupying  forces  into  southern 
Korea  in  the  summer  of  1945.  the  con- 
sequences of  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined. 

Other  great  decisions  affecting 
America's  relations  with  Europe.  Asia, 
and  the  Middle  East,  were  rapidly 
forced  upon  President  Truman.  The 
symbols  of  those  decisions  are  the 
Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Berlin  airlift.  NATO,  point  4.  the 
special  relationship  with  Israel,  the 
Korean  war.  and  the  building  of 
friendly  ties  with  America's  erstwhile 
enemies.  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

A  critical  fact  about  President 
Truman  was  that  he  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  exert  strong 
international  leadership,  rather  than 
revert  to  isolationism.  Such  a  view- 
point alined  him  with  powerful  ele- 
ments in  the  Congress,  in  the  press,  in 
the  universities,  in  the  professions,  in 
business  and  industry,  in  banks  and  in- 
vestment houses,  in  labor  and  in  the 
armed  services. 

His  advocacy  of  a  strong  internation- 
al policy  put  him  in  accord  not  only 
with  Rooseveltian  Democrats,  but 
with  Republicans,  like  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Henry 
L.  Stimson.  Despite  differences  in 
detail.  Truman  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
potent  consensus  favoring  a  dominant 
American  role,  moral  leadership,  sup- 
port of  capitalist  interests,  and  preven- 
tion of  Communist  expansionism. 
That  con.sensus  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  postwar  American  foreign 
policy. 

Generally,  President  Truman's  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  required  legisla- 
tion, often  at  the  time  when  the  Re- 
publicans controlled  the  80th  Con- 
gress. When  it  came  to  European  af- 
fairs, in  contrast  to  China,  on  which 
bitter  partisan  differences  arose,  there 
was  in  truth  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  then.  For  that,  many  shared  the 
credit  with  Mr.  Truman.  President 
Roosevelt  had  wisely  laid  the  founda- 
tion. Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michi- 
gan, the  chief  Republican  spokesman 
on  foreign  policy  in  the  Senate  then, 
was  a  towering  figure  in  support. 
Other  Republicans  who  come  to  mind 
were  Senators  Lodge  and  Saltonstall 
of  Massachusetts,  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Smith  of  New  Jersey:  also. 
Representatives  Eaton  of  New  Jersey. 
Herter  of  Massachusetts,  and  Javits  of 
New  York. 
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It  was  President  Trumans  destiny  to 
manage  Americas  relations  with  a  new- 
order  that  emerged  from  the  Second 
World  War.  In  the  process,  significant 
historical  landmarks  were  erected.  It 
was  a  task  stoutly  undertaken  by  a 
very  decent  man. 
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And  he  said,   "General  Marshall  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  this  policy."' 


day  they  would  come  into  their  right 
and    some    day    they    would    have    a 


Marshall  called  President  Truman  and 
said.  "Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support 
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[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  To  a  President  who 
loved  music,  a  tribute  in  words  and 
music.  The  U.S.  Army  Band  will  now 
present  a  musical  narrative  dedicated 
to  a  great  leader,  citizen,  and  hero. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  premiere 
performance  of  Nomination  Into  His- 
tory": 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  pre.sented  the 
musical  narrative,  'Nomination  Into 
History." 

The  U.S.  Army  Chorus  retired  from 
the  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  first  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  former  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Honorable  Stuart  Syming- 
ton. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Just  half  a  century  ago,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  was 
elected  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In 
the  years  following  he  added  both  his 
voice  and  his  vote  to  the  watershed 
legislation  which  gave  our  people  new 
hope  and  our  country  new  strength. 
He  arrived  here,  as  the  leader  .said,  as 
timid  as  a  country  boy  on  the  campus 
of  a  great  university.  For  Harry 
Truman  was  never  timid.  It  was  a 
secret  world  kept  from  his  colleagues, 
his  constituents,  his  subordinates,  and 
his  adversaries. 

One  can  only  wonder  how  many  like 
Truman  read  Plutarch's  Lives,"  and 
also  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  those  civili- 
zations of  the  past,  which  were  but 
prolog  to  the  world  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  born  to  lead. 

As  he  later  observed,  he  could  not 
see  well  enough  to  bat,  but  wound  up 
by  the  age  of  14  to  have  read  the 
books  in  the  Independence  Public  Li- 
brary, and  our  big.  old  Bible  three 
times  through. 

It  is  said  a  President  should  have  a 
sense  of  history.  No  President  ever 
had  more  of  that  sense  or  more  justly 
found  his  judgments  to  be  fortified  by 
that  sense  than  Harry  Truman. 

What  else  contributed  to  his  bril- 
liant and  enduring  confidence?  Mis- 
souri. The  soil  which  he  walked  as  a 
boy.  his  first  paying  job.  coming  up 
and  mopping  the  floors  of  a  neighbor- 
hood drugstore  at  6:30  in  the  morning, 
his  first  week's  wages,  the  three  silver 
dollars  which  he  thereupon  tried  to 
give  his  father,  the  responsibility  of 
command  of  Battery  D  under  fire  near 
Verdun.  Very  possibly  it  was  in 
France,  with  his  own  and  many  other 
lives  at  stake,  plus  his  innate  sense  of 
order,  that  he  learned  in  actual  crisis 
to  be  a  truly  effective  executive, 
manned  with  a  capacity  to  delegate 
authority,  along  with  the  wisdom  of 
giving  such  delegation  to  the  right 
person. 

In  Government,  where  there  is  no 
profit,  no  profit  motive,  such  delega- 
tion is  vital  for  efficiency. 


Tl:c  one  who  would  have  the  most 
influence  on  his  life  was  the  new  ac- 
quaintance that  he  met  in  Sunday 
school,  and  described  as  having  golden 
curls  and  the  most  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
the  lady  we  were  all  to  know  and  love 
one  day  as  Bess  Wallace  Truman. 

Let  us  also  note  the  devotion  that 
both  parents  had  for  their  daughter. 
Margaret,  a  gracious  wife  and  mother, 
who  over  the  years  has  brought  addi- 
tional honor  to  the  Truman  name. 
The  ingredients  of  a  simple  and  virtu- 
ous family  life,  a  correct  bearing,  a 
loving  nature,  and  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  service,  these  made  up  the 
man  who  one  day  was  to  stand  at  the 
helm  of  his  country  against  neglect 
and  indifference  at  home  and  tyranny 
abroad.  Like  the  number  of  votes  he 
received  in  1948.  tho.se  ingredients 
were  more  than  sufficient. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  President 
Truman,  and  may  I  say  to  you  all,  in- 
cluding my  former  colleagues,  that 
today  I  am  doubly  grateful  and  hon- 
ored to  serve  his  undying  memory. 

Bless  you  all. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  former  Special  Counsel  to  the  late 
President  Truman,  the  Honorable 
Clark  Clifford,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Centennial. 
Clark  Clifford. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  the  Truman  Centennial 
Committee  wishes  to  present  its  deep- 
est appreciation  to  the  Congre.ss  for 
this  magnificient  ceremony  honoring 
one  of  our  most  illustrious  Presidents. 

As  I  listened  to  the  other  speeches  I 
found  myself  simultaneously  pointing 
with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm, 
pointing  with  pride  at  the  excellence 
of  the  speeches  but  viewing  with 
alarm  as  all  of  the  points  that  I  was 
going  to  make  were  being  made  by  the 
others.  And  as  paragraph  after  para- 
graph slipped  away  from  me,  all  I 
could  think  of  was  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred years  ago  here  in  Washington 
at  a  dinner  party. 

A  gentleman  guest  talked  first  to  a 
dinner  partner  on  his  left:  then  he 
turned  to  the  lady  on  his  right  and 
said.  Did  I  get  your  name  correctly? 
Is  your  name  Post?"  She  said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "Is  it  Emily  Post?"  She  said, 
■Yes." 

He  said.  "Are  you  the  world  re- 
nowned authority  on  manners?" 

She  .said.  "Yes."  Then  she  said. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because. '"  he  said,  "you  have  just 
eaten  my  salad."  [Applause.] 

Many  times  through  the  years 
people  will  ask  what  do  you  think  was 
the  most  difficult  decision  the  Presi- 
dent made  or  the  most  far  reaching.  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  ready  answer  for 
those  questions  but  in  my  limited  time 
I  thought  I  would  take  one  problem 
and  show  you  the  manner  in   which 


this  man  handled  it.  It  might  be  called 
the  anatomy  of  decision. 

President  Truman  inherited  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  a  deeply  troubled 
Middle  East  and  one  of  the  major 
problems  there  was  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
homeland  for  the  Jews.  The  President 
read  a  great  deal,  he  consulted  all  of 
the  available  experts,  and  he  reached 
the  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  our  country  to 
support  a  homeland  for  these  people. 

When  he  made  that  decision  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  bitterest, 
the  most  venemous,  unrelenting  strug- 
gle that  he  had.  I  believe,  during  the 
entire  time  he  was  in  the  White 
House.  There  were  powerful  forces 
that  were  determined  to  see  that  this 
policy  should  not  be  carried  out,  and 
the  most  distre.ssing  one  element  of 
the  entire  controversy  was  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  opposition  came  from 
within  his  own  administration. 

The  State  Department  was  absolute- 
ly determined  that  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  out  his  aim.  The  De- 
fense Department  at  the  same  time 
felt  that  the  decision  was  wrong  be- 
cause he  was  picking  the  incorrect 
side. 

I  remember  one  time  having  a  con- 
ver.sation  with  James  Forrestal,  the 
first  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  said, 
"You  fellows  in  the  White  House  just 
don't  understand  what  is  going  on."  he 
.said.  "Soon  350.000  Jews  will  be 
pushed  into  the  Mediterranean  by  35 
million  Arabs." 

I  reported  that  to  the  President  and 
the  President  said.  "This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  numbers.  This  is  a  question  of 
basic  human  policy.'" 

The  contest  went  on.  Over  and  over 
again  he  would  start  one  move  and  it 
would  be  frustrated  by  those  that 
worked  against  him  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  great  issue  of  the  day  was 
whether  there  should  be  trusteeship 
or  whether  there  should  be  partition. 
If  you  favored  trusteeship,  you  fa- 
vored a  plan  that  would  postpone  in- 
definitely and  perhaps  forever  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  homeland.  If 
you  favored  partition,  then  you  were 
for  the  carving  out  of  an  area  in  Pales- 
tine and  delivering  it  to  those  whom 
President  Truman  felt  so  richly  de- 
served it. 

Finally,  this  S'^-year-old  conflict, 
growing  alwa.vs  and  in  bitterness  as  it 
developed,  came  to  a  climax  because 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  the  leaders  in 
Palestine  were  to  announce  that  was 
that  day  that  the  new  Jewish  state 
would  come  into  existence.  The  Presi- 
dent called  me  in  maybe  2  weeks  prior 
to  that  and  he  said,  "Now,  I  am  going 
to  have  a  meeting  on  the  11th  of 
May."  And  he  said,  "General  Marshall 
will  come  over  and  Bob  Lovett  will 
come  with  him  and  they  are  experts." 


And  he  said.  "General  Marshall  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  this  policy." 
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And  he  said,  "I  wish  that  you  would 
start  in  and  prepare.  I  would  like  you 
to  present  my  views  to  these  men," 
and  I  remember  his  words:  he  said. 
"Accept  it  as  though  you  were  going  to 
make  an  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States."" 
And  I  went  to  work  on  it. 

What  I  did  was  go  back  over  my 
notes,  go  back  over  his  speeches  to 
find  out  the  positions  that  he  had 
taken  on  previous  occasions.  Then  I 
organized  that,  .so  that  1  could  present 
to  General  Marshall  what  I  knew  to  be 
the  President  "s  own  views. 

The  first  point  I  made  was  the  ques- 
tion of  intolerance.  The  President 
said,  "All  my  life  I  cannot  bear  intoler- 
ance. There  is  no  more  un-American 
attitude  that  exists.  Why  do  some 
people  feel  that  they  are  superior  to 
others?  And  why  must  we  have  intol- 
erance in  our  country?"" 

And  he  said.  "In  this  effort  to  create 
a  homeland  for  these  people."  he  said, 
"this  will  be  a  blow  against  intoler- 
ance. " 

And  second,  he  had  talked  many 
times  about  persecution.  He  said. 
"Why,  over  the  centuries,  must  these 
people  be  persecuted?  Why  do  others 
feel  superior?  What  right  do  they  have 
to  segregate,  to  build  ghettoes  and  see 
that  these  people  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  others,  the  opportunity 
of  right,  of  work,  of  religion,  the  free- 
doms that  we  appreciate  so  much?" 

He  .said.  ""I  think  that  this  step  on 
our  part  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  attitude  toward  per- 
secution."" 

And  then  he  said,  "Every  individual 
in  the  world  must  feel  some  sense  of 
personal  guilt  at  the  most  bestial,  the 
most  unforgiveable.  the  most  unbeliev- 
able crime  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
the  extermination  of  6  million  Jews."" 
And  he  said,  "maybe  we  can.  by  urging 
this  policy,  make  some  feeble  restitu- 
tion at  the  agony  that  this  has  caused 
the  world  today." 

And  then  one  of  the  other  main 
points  he  made  was  that  in  all  tlie 
world,  after  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War,  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  every  one  of  them 
had  a  place  to  return  to  except  the 
Jews. 

And  he  said,  "How  unfair  can  histo- 
ry be?  How  unfair  that  even  after  the 
close  of  the  great  war  that  no  provi- 
sion is  being  made  and  these  people 
must  shift  from  country  to  country 
looking  for  someplace  where  ultimate- 
ly they  can  develop  a  life?"" 

President  Truman  was  a  great  Bible 
student.  Interestingly  enough,  he 
loved  the  Old  Testament.  He  contend- 
ed that  the  Old  Testament  had  made  a 
commitment  to  these  people  that  some 


day  they  would  come  into  their  right 
and  some  day  they  would  have  a 
homeland  of  their  own.  He  would  refer 
from  time  to  time  to  Isaiah,  and  he 
would  refer  to  other  prophets  and 
their  views  and  their  commitments. 

And  finally  he  said  the  British  must 
be  held  to  account.  He  said.  "In  1917 
the  Balfour  Declaration  was  issued 
and  the  Balfour  Declaration  carried  a 
promise  to  these  people,  if  I  ever  read 
it."" 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment, then,  that  I  was  prepared  with 
when  the  meeting  came  with  General 
Marshall,  Mr.  Lovett.  very  estimable 
gentlemen  and  their  a,ssistants. 

General  Marshall  made  his  first 
presentation  and  he  told  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  even  be  con- 
sidering recognizing  the  new  state. 
Lovett  backed  him  up  and  there  were 
some  additional  matters. 

Then  the  President  said  "Clifford 
will  make  his  presentation"  and  I 
made  it.  And  as  I  made  it.  General 
Marshalls  face  got  redder  and  redder 
and  redder,  and  finally  at  the  end  he 
exploded.  He  said.  "I  dont  understand 
what  is  going  on  here."  He  said,  "We 
didn't  come  over  to  have  an  emotional 
experience  of  these  various  elements; 
we  came  over  to  consider  a  complicat- 
ed foreign  policy  problem  and  to  con- 
sider certain  international  laws  that 
are  applicable  to  this  issue." 

The  President  made  a  few  comments 
and  then  dismissed  the  meeting.  And  I 
.said,  "Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that 
my  effort  didnt  do  very  much."  Well, 
he  .said,  "Let  us  not  be  too  hasty,  let  us 
let  the  dust  settle  just  a  little." 

His  prescience  was  interesting,  be- 
cause that  afternoon  Bob  Lovett  called 
and  said.  "I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
meeting  we  had  this  morning."  And  he 
said.  "I  wonder  if  you  would  drop  by 
my  house  on  your  way  home."  and  I 
said  "Of  course.  "  And  we  talked  late 
into  the  evening. 

He  said.  "What  possibility  is  there  in 
getting  the  President  to  change  his 
mind?"  I  said.  "Utterly  none."  He  said. 
"We  will  have  to  go  to  work  on  Gener- 
al Marshall."  He  said.  "It  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  these  two  men  at  this  time 
to  break." 

The  reason  it  was  so  serious  was  be- 
cause General  Marshall  felt  so  strong- 
ly about  it.  When  General  Marshall 
finished  his  second  presentation  to 
President  Truman  he  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  obliged  to  tell  you  that  if 
you  go  ahead  with  this  act  of  recogni- 
tion. I  will  be  unable  to  vote  for  you 
this  coming  November." 

So  that  not  only  was  it  based  on 
policy,  but  it  was  based  upon  a  deep 
personal  feeling  that  General  Mar- 
shall had. 

Mr.  Lovett  went  to  work  in  the  State 
Department  and  I  will  go  over  the 
next  2  days  very  quickly;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  the  day  the  an- 
nouncement was  to  be  made,  General 


Marshall  called  President  Truman  and 
said.  "Mr.  President.  1  cannot  support 
your  action  in  recognition  but  I  will 
not  oppose  it.  I  will  .say  nothing  at 
all."  The  President  said.  "Thank  you, 
General  Marshall.  That  is  all  that  I 
need."' 

Mr.  Lovett  came  over.  We  prepared 
the  statement. 

At  4  o'clock  the  new  nation  of  Israel 
was  declared  and  11  minutes  after  4. 
the  United  States  became  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  recognize  Israel. 

Now  some  time  later  came  a  fasci- 
nating development.  I  will  refer  to  it 
here  briefly. 

The  Israeli  Prime  Minister  was  in 
the  United  States  and  he  had  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Truman.  It  was 
Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurion.  And  later, 
he  wrote  his  book  and  his  memoirs 
and  this  paragraph  appears.  He  said: 
"At  that  time  I  had  a  meeting  with 
President  Truman.  1  told  him  that  as  a 
foreigner,  I  could  not  judge  what 
would  be  his  place  in  American  histo- 
ry. But  his  helpfulness  to  us.  his  con- 
stant sympathy  with  our  aims  in 
Israel,  his  courageous  decision  to  rec- 
ognize our  new  state  so  quickly,  and 
his  steadfast  support  since  then  had 
given  him  an  immortal  place  in  Jewish 
history. 

"As  I  said  that,  tears  suddenly 
sprang  to  his  eyes.  And  his  eyes  were 
still  wet  when  he  bade  me  goodbye.  I 
had  rarely  seen  anyone  so  moved.  He 
left.  A  little  while  later.  I.  too.  had  to 
go  out  and  a  correspondent  came  up  to 
me  and  asked.  Why  was  President 
Truman  in  tears  when  he  left  you?'  " 

"I  believe  I  know.  He  was  in  tears  be- 
cause he  had  fought  for  3' _■  years  for  a 
deep  principle  that  touched  every  hu- 
manitarian nature  in  his  being.  I  think 
he  was  in  tears  also  because  his  God 
had  seen  fit  to  answer  his  prayer  and 
grant  him  his  wishes." 

Perhaps  you  will  understand  better- 
now  why  we  loved  him  so.  Thank  you. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  We  have  indeed 
been  reliving  history  with  those  who 
worked  beside  President  Truman. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  widely  ac- 
claimed pianist,  Mr.  Daniel  Pollack, 
whose  early  talent  was  recognized  by 
the  late  President  Truman  and  who 
has  since  captivated  audiences  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Pollack  will  play  Etude  Opus  25 
No.  11  in  A  minor  "The  Winter  Wind.  " 
and  Polonaise  in  A^  major  Opus  53, 
both  by  Frederic  Chopin. 

Mr.  Daniel  Pollack  played  a  musical 
tribute  consisting  of;  Etude  Opus  25 
No.  11  in  A  minor  "The  Winter  Wind,"" 
and  Polonaise  in  A''  major  Opus  53.  by 
Frederic  Chopin. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  daughter  of  the  late  Presi- 
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dent  Truman,  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel. 

[Applause.] 

Mrs.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Dad  would  have 
loved  all  of  the  music,  as  I  am  sure  we 
all  did. 

You  cannot  imagine  what  a  delight 
and  honor  it  is  for  me  to  find  myself 
once  again  in  this  place.  It  is  both  ex- 
hilarating and  humbling  to  be  stand- 
ing in  the  same  spot  where  my  father 
stood  when  he  delivered  his  annual 
State  of  the  Union  Message. 

This  monumental  building  and  its 
majestic  site,  towering  over  the  Cap- 
ital of  our  Republic,  was  once  my  play- 
ground. I  skipped  through  its  long  cor- 
ridors with  my  schoolbooks,  I  became 
familiar  with  the  great  men  and  great 
events  memoralized  here,  I  wandered 
casually  into  the  family  gallery  of  the 
Senate  and  listened  to  the  Nations 
business  being  transacted. 

It  was  a  simpler,  easier  time,  with  no 
passes  required  for  a  daughter  of  the 
Senate,  the  guards  all  knew  me  and  no 
electronic  surveillance  of  visitors. 

Most  delightful  of  all,  I  rode  the 
subway  back  and  forth  between  the 
Senate  Office  Building  and  the  Cap- 
itol to  my  heart's  content. 

And  while  my  father  labored  in 
room  240  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  I  did  my  homework  until  it 
was  time  for  him  to  drive  me  home  in 
his  .spiffy  Chrysler. 

When  as  a  child  you  walk  beside  a 
good  man,  a  warmhearted  man.  and 
find  comfort,  love  and  protection  in 
his  embrace,  you  never  think  of  him  as 
a  great  man.  He  is  just  your  Dad  and 
you  love  him.  It  is  only  when  you  grow 
up  and  step  back  from  him  or  leave 
him  for  your  own  career  and  your  own 
home,  it  is  only  then  that  you  can 
measure  his  greatness  and  fully  appre- 
ciate it.  Pride  reinforces  love. 

My  father  was  a  great  man  and  his 
greatness  grows  with  time.  I  am  given 
evidence  of  that  in  some  way  every 
day.  Wherever  I  go,  even  in  the  hinter- 
lands of  China,  where  I  was  last  fall, 
people  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  just 
want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  admired 
your  father."  That  is  all,  but  they  had 
a  compulsion  to  say  it. 

Now  on  his  lOOlh  birthday  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  Nation  and  much 
of  the  world  beyond  is  focused  on  his 
accomplishments  and  his  character. 
Without  the  character  there  would 
have  been  no  accomplishments. 

What  was  his  character  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  his  daughter,  his  only  child? 
First  of  all,  there  was  never  a  man 
more  devoted  to  his  family.  You  can 
see  that  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  to  me. 
Even  though  with  youthful  careless- 
ness I  rarely  replied,  his  letters  kept 
coming. 

It  is  extraordinary  in  this  electronic 
age,   an   age   of   instant   contact   and 


communications,  to  recall  that  he 
wrote  every  word  laborious  by  hand. 
And  even  when  he  was  President,  he 
licked  a  3-ceni  stamp  and  pasted  it  on 
my  personal  letter. 

Actually,  for  those  of  you  who  are  so 
young  here,  there  really  was  once  a  3- 
cent  stamp. 

How  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  periods  of 
American  history  did  he  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief,  find  time  to 
write  those  letters  every  day?  They 
were  expressed  in  the  homely  idiom  of 
Missouri  and  with  the  affection  and 
longing  of  a  man  often  separated  from 
his  family  by  his  compelling  sense  of 
duty.  They  reflected  his  simplicity,  di- 
rectness, wisdom,  and  resolve.  Quali- 
ties that  he  demonstrated  in  his  public 
behavior,  as  well  as  his  private  life. 

There  was  at  the  core  of  the  man  a 
gentleness  that  was  often  obscured  by 
the  brusqueness  he  sometimes  dis- 
played as  a  partisan  politician  and  the 
firmness  he  showed  as  a  statesman. 
Giving  them  hell  was  a  rhetoric 
advice,  permissible  in  a  political  con- 
text, but  he  really  loved  people.  He 
was  supremely  confident  of  the  peo- 
ple's ability  to  govern  themselves,  if 
properly  led. 

Above  all,  he  loved  the  United  States 
of  America  next  to  his  family  and  he 
served  it  devotedly  in  war  and  peace. 

His  forthrightness  was  not  an  ex- 
pression of  irritation,  but  a  sign  of 
strong  will  and  high  purpose.  And  he 
was  a  great  teaser.  He  liked  to  get  your 
goat  and  then  grin  about  it.  His  grin 
was  as  wide  as  his  hat  brim  and  as 
quick  as  his  temper.  Of  course,  he  was 
capable  of  occasional  expressions  of 
anger.  That  is  to  say  he  could  get 
fighting  mad.  But  if  you  were  the  be- 
loved beneficiary  of  his  anger,  as  I 
was,  and  not  its  target,  you  kind  of  en- 
joyed it. 

Every  girl  has  a  white  knight  in  her 
dreams  and  he  was  mine.  Now  I  have 
five  white  knights.  My  husband,  Clif- 
ton Daniel,  my  sons,  Clifton  Truman 
Daniel,  William  Wallace  Daniel,  Harri- 
son Gates  Daniel,  and  Thomas  Wash- 
ington Daniel.  At  least  I  hope  they  are 
my  white  knights. 

So  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  have 
sat  here  today  and  seen  Dad  honored, 
revered  and  eulogized.  This  august 
convocation  would  have  delighted  him. 
He  would  also  have  felt  right  at  home 
in  the  midst  of  it.  He  jokingly  called 
the  Presidential  mansion  the  Great 
White  Jail,  but  he  felt  a  sense  of  lib- 
eration, a  certain  cxpansiveness  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

He  loved  the  work  and  reveled  in  the 
comradeship  he  found  here.  Being  one 
of  the  boys  was  his  greatest  pleasure. 
And  he  took  pride  in  belonging  to  the 
world's  most  exclusive  club,  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

He  was  prouder  still  to  be  a  member 
of  that  even  more  restricted  group. 
Uncle  Sam  Rayburn's  Board  of  Educa- 


tion, the  bourbon  and  branch  water 
college  of  congressional  knowledge. 

He  loved  politicians,  even  Republi- 
cans. True. 

I  hope  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
he  is  watching  these  impressive  pro- 
ceedings and  listening  in.  If  he  is.  he 
probably  thinks  we  are  making  too 
much  of  the  occasion,  but  he  is  never- 
theless enjoying  it. 

He  was  a  modest  man,  but  not  fa- 
natically so. 

On  his  behalf.  I  conclude  with  heart- 
felt thanks  to  all  those  who  have  made 
possible  this  great  celebration  and  are 
contributing  to  all  the  other  events 
marking  the  Truman  centennial.  You 
have  worked  long,  hard,  and  success- 
fully. My  father  would  be  grateful, 
and  my  mother.  I  am  grateful.  My 
family,  every  branch  of  it.  is  honored. 
And  we  thank  all  of  you. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Honorable  Mark  Hatfield,  a 
Senator  from  Oregon,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President.  Margaret  Truman  Daniel, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  thousand 
thanks  for  all  who  have  shared  today 
in  those  splendid  memories  and  flash- 
backs in  history.  What  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience it  has  been. 

Yet  I  believe  that  these  reflections 
on  President  Truman's  life  can  be 
more  than  just  historical  reminis- 
cences. In  reality,  they  are  lessons  for 
a  contemporary  world.  I  have  found 
inspiration  in  President  Truman's 
unique  ability  to  reach  out  in  a  com- 
mitment of  friendship,  frequently 
transcending  political  differences  and 
personality  characteristics. 

He  was  well  aware  that  in  public  life 
we  have  the  experience  of  a  life  that  is 
full  of  passion  and  pretension.  It  is  a 
life  in  which  personal  relationships 
may  become  exploitive  contacts  and 
political  opponents  may  become  en- 
emies. 

For  too  many  there  is  no  distinction 
between  one'.«  self,  one's  politics,  one's 
party  and  one's  ambition.  In  the  proc- 
ess friendships  become  elusive  by  be- 
lieving the  worst,  ascribing  the  wrong 
motives,  and  allowing  bad  feelings  to 
fester.  Our  differences  grow  into  irrec- 
oncilable hatred  where  communication 
is  impossible. 

President  Truman's  life  in  politics  il- 
lustrates a  rare  exception  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  A  historic  example  is  his  in- 
vitation to  Herbert  Hoover,  who  many 
considered  to  be  a  political  leper,  to 
visit  the  White  House  for  the  first 
time  since  the  former  President  had 
left  over  a  decade  ago. 

I  have  learned  from  this  amazing 
friendship  that  grew  between  this  po- 
litical odd  couple.  For  both  of  these 
statesmen  differed  in  so  many  facets 


of  their  personal  lives,  maintained 
their  unique  personalities,  their  politi- 
cal philosophies,  even  their  puckish- 
ness,  and  still  they  had  respect  for  one 
another. 

Harry  Truman  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
reconciliation,  between  people,  be- 
tween nations.  Rather  than  emulate 
the  extremes  of  rigid  singlemindedness 
or  ruthless  ambivalence,  we  should 
heed  the  example  in  the  life  of  Harry 
Truman. 

Understanding  one  another  requires 
taking  the  initiative  as  Truman  did. 
Taking  the  initiative  to  assume  the 
best  motives,  taking  the  initiative  to 
repair  ruptured  relationships,  taking 
the  initiative  to  understanding  each 
other,  for  with  understanding  comes 
communication,  the  gateway  to  the 
path  of  tending  to  our  neighbor's 
needs,  our  Nation's  needs,  our  world's 
needs.  The  path  trod  by  Harry 
Truman. 

[Applause.] 

The  U.S.  Army  Chorus  reentered  the 
Chamber,  and  the  colors  were  brought 
to  the  well  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  benediction 
will  be  given  by  Rev.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson,  D.D., 
LL.D..  offered  the  following  benedic- 
tion: 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  memory  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  a  very  uncommon  common 
man.  God  fearing,  Bible  loving,  strong, 
courageous,  honest,  plain-speaking, 
noble,  gutsy,  humble.  He  embodied  all 
the  virtues  and  values  precious  to  our 
Republic. 

Gracious  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  very  uncommon  common  citizen 
President. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you, 
the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you 
and  give  you  His  peace.  Amen. 
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The  U.S.  Army  Chorus,  accompanied 
by  the  Members  and  guests,  rendered 
"God  Bless  America,"  and  the  colors 
were  retired  by  the  Joint  Armed 
Forces  Color  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  the  Chair  would  like  to  par- 
ticularly thank,  and  the  Congress  ap- 
preciates, the  chairman,  Ike  Skelton, 
for  the  beautiful  job  he  has  done,  and 
Mark  Hatfield,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  for  the  beautiful  job  that  he 
has  done,  and  the  Chair  thanks  all 
who  have  participated. 

The  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting 
dissolved. 

The  House  will  continue  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock. 

The  honored  guests,  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  retired  from 
the  Chamber. 


At  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.m., 
the  proceedings  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  were  concluded. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The     recess     having     expired,     the 

House    was    called    to    order    by    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foley)  at  1 

p.m. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  SAID  WE 
NEED  TO  LOOK  AFTER  MILI- 
TARY SPENDING 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  our  Members  at  the  Truman 
memorial  this  morning,  I  was  extreme- 
ly impressed  by  the  speech  by  our  col- 
legue,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Wheat).  One  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Wheat  said  was  that  President 
Truman  had  said  that  we  need  to  look 
at  military  spending  just  as  we  look  at 
social  spending. 

My  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
recently  had  before  it  legislation  that 
would  do  something  about  the  expend- 
itures of  the  miltary  and  what  they 
are  paying.  We  were  shocked  to  find 
out  that  $435  for  a  hammer  was  not  an 
exception,  but  this  was  what  was  hap- 
pening commonly  in  the  military. 

Next  week  we  will  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  to  give  ourselves  an  opportunity 
to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Truman  said 
should  be  done,  for  Congress  to  do 
something  about  that  problem.  Many 
people  do  not  want  to  see  anything 
done  about  that  problem,  and  it  is  un- 
derstandable. 

I  am  here  to  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  the  taxpayers 
when  that  legislation  comes  forward, 
to  resist  those  opportunities  to  cut 
down  on  this  effort  and  dilute  the 
effort  that  we  are  making.  Stand  up 
and  demand  that  correction  is  taken. 
Support  that  bill  and  not  accept  weak- 
ening amendments  that  would  enable 
us  to  continue  to  pay  those  outrageous 
prices  for  such  items. 


REPORT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
TRIP  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  .serve  as  cochairman  of  the  offi- 
cial American  delegation  sent  to  El 
Salvador  to  observe  the  Presidential 
elections. 

Ten  Members  of  Congress  made  the 
trip,  and  8  of  the  10  were  House  Mem- 
bers. There  were  13  private  citizens 
making  up  the  delegation.  We  are  in 
total  agreement  on  our  findings:  The 
elections  were  free.  open,  and  honest. 

Despite  guerrilla  efforts  to  disrupt 
the  process,  the  Salvadoran  people 
went  to  the  polls  in  tremendous  num- 
bers. It  appears  the  turnout  will  be 
well  above  the  80-percent  mark,  which 
is  greater  than  the  78-percent  rate  for 
the  March  25  elections. 

The  Salavadoran  people  have 
spoken  and  their  message  is  clear: 
They  want  democracy.  Their  strong 
vote  is  also  a  forceful  repudiation  of 
the  guerrillas. 

Democracy  has  a  strong  beginning  in 
El  Salvador.  I  hope  with  our  help,  and 
the  will  and  determination  of  the 
people  in  El  Salvador  should  be  re- 
spected by  this  Nation. 

I  also  would  like  to  tell  the  Members 
that  each  Member  of  the  House  is 
being  sent  this  brief  report,  very  brief, 
about  two  pages  long.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  report. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  during  the  recess  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


WE  DO  NOT  NEED  THE  MX 
MISSILE 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
impressed  by  what  was  said  today  in 
the  testimonial  to  President  Truman 
and  what  was  said  about  it  just  a 
moment  ago  on  the  floor,  about  the 
cautionary  thing  of  seeing  to  it  that 
any  money  we  spend  for  defense  really 
goes  for  defense.  A  difficult  thing  to 
achieve  is  to  find  a  whole  project  or  a 
whole  weapons  system  that  we  really 
do  not  need.  Such  a  vote  will  come  up 
next  week  on  the  MX  system. 

In  my  opinion,  the  MX  system  is  ex- 
tremely expensive.  We  do  not  need  it. 
The  money  for  it  is  needed  for  conven- 
tional warfare  in  Europe  or  other  stra- 
tegic warfare,  but  it  is  not  needed  for 
that  particular  weapon,  which  is  so 
highly  vulnerable. 
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I  hope  many  Members  will  look  at 
their  consciences  and  try  to  come  up 
with  an  affirmative  vote  to  knock  out 
the  MX  missile. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
DEBT 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee 
just  met  with  economic  ministers  and 
government  representatives  of  Latin 
American  countries,  including  Brazil. 
Peru.  Mexico.  Argentina,  and  others. 
They  .said  to  us.  among  other  things. 
"We  are  restructuring  the  internation- 
al debt  to  create  an  appearance  of  nor- 
mality.'" 'The  debt  as  it  exists  today 
cannot  be  repaid.  '  The  U.S.  protec- 
tionist policies  are  unacceptable."  and 
perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all,  'The 
preservation  of  democracy  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  area  may  be  peril- 
ously jeopardized  if  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion is  not  provided." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accumulated  inter- 
national debt  of  Latin  America  ex- 
ceeds $400  billion.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  been  on  a  huge  economic 
drunk  and  even  the  person  paying  the 
borrower  bill,  which  is  us,  refuses  now 
to  sober  up.  This  situation  is  the  great- 
est threat  to  world  stability  and  world 
peace  that  exists  on  the  planet  today 
and  this  Congress  must  concentrate  in 
the  near  future  on  the  problem  before 
it  is  too  late. 


UMI 


A  CLEAR  CHOICE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ready pointed  out.  there  was  an  elec- 
tion in  El  Salvador  on  Sunday,  and  as 
reported  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  showed  their 
true  colors  in  the  face  of  the  vote. 

While  voters  were  marking  their  bal- 
lots, the  Communi.st  terrorists  were 
firing  upon  helicopters  carrying  elec- 
tion observers,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  and  journalists, 
burning  ballots  in  .several  towns  of  the 
Chalatenago  Province,  blowing  up  a 
major  electrical  company,  bombarding 
the  town  of  San  Sebastian,  and  attack- 
ing Government  barracks  in  San 
Miguel.  The.se  election  day  efforts  by 
the  Communists  killed  nine  civilians, 
as  well  as  two  policemen  who  tried  to 
disarm  one  of  the  terrorist  bombs 
found  in  San  Miguel.  Another  national 
policeman  was  wounded  in  the  attack 
on  the  San  Miguel  barracks. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  how  the  two 
sides  in  El  Salvador  look  upon  democ- 
racy. The  good  guys— thousands  of 
Salvadorans  who  believe  in  democra- 
cy—went to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
ballots  freely  and  fairly.  The  bad 
guys— a  tiny  minority  of  Cuban- 
backed.  Communist  terrorists  who 
detest  democracy— tried  to  disrupt  the 
election  by  violent  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  which  side  will  the 
Members  of  this  House  support  when 
we  vote  this  week'? 


THE  AMERICAN  PASSBOOK 
SAVINGS  ACT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permi.s.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  for  Congress  to  do  something 
positive  to  lower  those  high  and  rising 
interest  rates  in  America.  High  inter- 
est rates  threaten  not  only  to  deny 
many  young  Americans  their  chance 
at  the  American  dream  of  private 
homeownership  but  also  threaten  the 
continuation  of  the  current  economic 
recovery. 

Next  week  I  will  be  offering  a  bill, 
cosponsored  by  members  of  liberal  and 
conservative  persuasions  and  every- 
thing in  between.  This  bill,  the  Ameri- 
can Passbook  Savings  Act,  will  allow 
every  American  the  opportunity  to 
earn  substantial  tax-free  income,  in 
the  form  of  interest  earned  on  tradi- 
tional pa.ssbook  savings  yielding  6  per- 
cent or  less.  If  Americans  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  take  their  .savings  out  of 
high  yield  but  taxable  certificates  of 
deposit,  placing  those  savings  instead 
into  tax-free  passbook  accounts,  sever- 
al most  desirable  results  can  be 
achieved: 

Among  them;  the  cost  of  money  to 
American  savings  institutions,  now 
generally  at  10  percent,  could  be  dra- 
matically reduced,  producing  lower 
mortgage  rates  for  Americans.  And 
tax-free  passbook  .savings  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  encouraging  Ameri- 
cans to  save  more,  thus  expanding  the 
private  credit  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  getting  interest  rates 
down  and  keeping  them  down  must 
become  one  of  our  highest  priorities. 


DAY  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN-A 
MOTHERS  DAY  GIFT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sincerely  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Mr.  Perkins  and  all  the  com- 
mittee members  today  for  doing  some- 
thing for  the  parents  of  this  country 
in  the  week  when  we  are  moving 
toward  celebrating  Mother's  Day.  The 


committee  acted  very  rapidly  on  a 
very,  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  H.R.  4913.  What  the  bill  will 
do  is  allow  people  and  communities  to 
put  together  after  .school  day  care  for 
children  before  their  parents  come 
home  from  work.  It  really  will  make  a 
tremendous  difference  for  people  wor- 
rying so  much  about  missing  children 
and  what  happens  to  children  after 
school.  Still  parents  have  to  work  and 
in  that  very  critical  age  from  6  to  12 
years  this  bill  will  give  some  direction 
and  guidance.  It  is  incredibly  cost  ef- 
fective allowing  communities  to  use 
schools  for  after  school  care.  The  bill 
hardly  costs  as  much  as  the  tail  sec- 
tion of  one  of  our  fighter  aircraft. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee acted  on  this  latchkey  day  care 
bill  and  acted  on  it  very  rapidly.  I 
must  say  for  the  mothers  of  the  coun- 
try, it  certainly  means  much  more 
that  this  Congress  moves  this  bill  for 
Mother's  Day  than  cards  and  flowers, 
because  the  care  and  the  stress  this 
bill  will  relieve  is  very  significant. 

I  encourage  other  Members  to  join 
in  this  bill  and  I  hope  we  can  move  it 
out  on  the  House  floor  as  rapidly  as 
po.ssible. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
as  we  address  this  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  we  might 
want  to  think  about  some  of  the 
things  that  President  Truman  had  to 
.say  in  the  area  of  world  affairs. 

On  December  15  of  1950  in  a  radio 
and  television  report  Harry  Truman 
said:  '*  '  *  we  are  willing  to  negotiate 
differences,  but  we  will  not  yield  to  ag- 
gression. Appeasement  of  evil  is  not 
the  road  to  peace.  " 

In  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  address  on 
March  17.  1948.  he  said: 

•  •  *  Communism  masquerades  as  a  doc- 
trine of  progress.  It  is  notiiing  of  the  kind. 
It  i.s.  on  the  contrary,  a  movement  of  reac- 
tion. It  denies  that  man  is  master  of  his 
fate,  and  con.sequenlly  denies  man's  right  to 
govern  himself. 

In  an  address  in  Alexandria.  VA.  on 
February  22,  1951,  Harry  Truman  said; 

•  •  *  Communism  .seeks  lo  induce  men  to 
surrender  their  freedom  by  false  promises 
of  a  better  life.  But  the  great  danger  of  com- 
munism does  not  lie  in  its  fal.se  promi.ses.  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  an 
armed  imperialism  which  seeks  to  extend  its 
influence  by  force. 

In  a  commencement  address  at 
Princeton  University  on  June  17.  1947. 
Harry  Truman  said,  and  I  quote; 

•  •  •  Weakness  on  our  part  would  stir  fear 
among  the  small  or  weakened  nations  that 
we  were  giving  up  our  world  leadership.  It 
would  seem  to  them  that  we  lacked  the  will 


to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  aid  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  to  maintain  their  freedoms, 
or  our  commitments  lo  aid  in  restoring  war- 
torn  economies.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty,  these  nations  might  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  totalitarian 
pressures.  We  must  not  let  friendly  nations 
go  by  default. 

By  saying  these  kinds  of  things  one 
wonders  if  Harry  Truman  would  find 
any  affinity  whatsoever  with  the 
modern-day  Democratic  Party. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing along  on  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  I  thought  .some  other  words 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  would 
be  instructive  for  us  today.  He  .said  in 
addressing  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  March  12,  1947.  the.se  words; 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

He  further  went  on  to  say  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  Jefferson  Day  dinner  on 
April  5.  1947.  the.se  words: 

.  .  .  Our  foreign  policy  must  not  be 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  partisanship. 
United  support  of  a  policy  that  .serves  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  be 
our  aim. 

One  must  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
he  would  react  to  the  "Dear  Comman- 
dante"  letter  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  here  on  the  floor  in  recent 
weeks. 

He  said  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress these  words; 

.  .  .  We  have  learned,  by  the  costly  lesson 
of  two  world  wars,  that  what  happens 
beyond  our  shores  determines  liow  we  live 
our  own  lives.  We  have  learned  that,  if  we 
want  to  live  in  freedom  and  .security,  we 
must  work  with  all  the  world  for  freedom 
and  security. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  in  an 
addre.ss  in  Mexico  City  on  March  3, 
1947: 

.  .  .  Nonintervention  does  not  and  cannot 
mean  indifference  to  what  goes  on  beyond 
our  own  borders.  Events  in  one  country  may 
have  a  profound  effect  on  other  countries. 
The  community  of  nations  feels  concern  at 
the  violation  of  accepted  principles  of  na- 
tional behavior  by  any  one  of  its  members. 
The  lawlessness  of  one  nation  may  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  law  on  which  all 
nations  depend. 

As  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  it  might 
be  instructive  for  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  pay  heed  to  those  words. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  DEMOCRAT- 
IC  PARTY   VIEWS   ON   FOREIGN 

POLICY 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  doing  some  historical  re- 
search on  the  difference  between  the 
traditional  Democratic  Party  of  Harry 
Truman  and  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
more  radical  world  view  of  George 
McGovern  and  his  followers. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  statements  of 
the  Truman-Kennedy  world  view  is  to 
be  found  on  September  6,  1962,  by  the 
now  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. It  is  a  worthwhile  statement 
and  I  urge  every  Member  to  read  it.  It 
runs  for  two  pages,  but  I  want  to  men- 
tion four  specific  paragraphs. 

He  said,  and  this  is  the  current 
chairman  offering  an  amendment  this 
week  that  is  radically  different. 

He  said; 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  historical  values 
of  the  democratic  profile  of  the  Americas, 
we  can  no  longer  simply  espouse  high- 
sounding  principles  without  taking  mean- 
ingful action. 

We  have  declared  the  inter-American 
system  to  be  incompatible  with  any  form  of 
totalitarianism. 

We  must  not  permit  the  inter-American 
policy  of  nonintervention  to  become  a  policy 
of  nonaction  which  will  end  in  nonexistence 
of  the  free  world. 

I  say  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Sovi- 
ets in  Cuba  is  an  act  of  aggression. 

The  member  nations  of  this  hemisphere— 
as  well  as  our  friends  and  allies  around  the 
world— must  take  positive  action  now— both 
economically  and  militarily- lo  remove  this 
fester  on  the  face  of  freedom  and  to  return 
Cuba  to  democratic  progress. 

The  gentleman  who  is  now  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee went  on  to  recommend  absolute 
military  action  even  at  the  risk  of 
Soviet  reaction  in  Berlin  or  Turkey  or 
anywhere  else.  That  document  is  a  re- 
markable statement  on  September  6, 
1962,  in  comparison  with  the  current 
McGovern  radicalism  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Parly. 


Harry  Truman  before  a  commence- 
ment address  at  Princeton  Univensity 
said  "*  •  •  weakness  on  our  part  would 
stir  fear  among  the  small  or  weakened 
nations  that  we  were  giving  up  our 
world  leadership." 

Then  he  goes  on  and  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  January  6.  1947, 
he  said;  '*  *  *  we  live  in  a  world  in 
which  strength  on  the  part  of  peace- 
loving  nations  is  still  the  greatest  de- 
terrent to  aggression.  World  stability 
can  be  destroyed  when  nations  with 
great  responsibilities  neglect  to  main- 
tain the  means  of  discharging  those 
responsibilities.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ronald  Reagan  and  I 
still  beliexc  in  the  Harry  Truman  phi- 
losophy of  peace  through  strength. 
That  is  what  kept  this  Nation  free  for 
all  of  these  200  years,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  a  free  world  today. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permi-ssion  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  we  often 
hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  opposing  the 
pre.sent  foreign  policy  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  But.  you  know.  I  used  to  be  a 
Harry  Truman  Democrat  and  I  was 
proud  of  it  and  I  still  admire  and  re- 
spect him  and  think  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  this  country  ever 
had. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  was  a  Harry 
Truman  Democrat. 


TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Times  carried  a 
headline  in  the  business  section  that 
says.  "Record  25.8  billion  trade  gap 
posted  in  first  quarter  of  1984.  ' 

If  the  trade  deficit  continues  at  this 
pace  it  will  translate  into  the  loss  of 
2' 2  million  American  jobs  that  will  be 
exported  overseas.  I  think  clearly  this 
body  must  act. 

Congress  must  act  first  in  reducing 
the  budget  deficit.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems in  expanding  our  exports  is  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar  in  relation  to 
other  currencies. 

Second.  Congress  must  act  in  trade 
legislation.  We  must  insure  that  Amer- 
ican industries  are  functioning  in  an 
environment  of  fair  trade  as  well  as 
free  trade.  We  must  stop  the  practice 
of  dumping  products  into  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Third.  Congress  must  act  in  continu- 
ing pressure  on  our  allies  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  free  world  security. 
One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  is 
that  many  American  dollars  move 
overseas  in  supporting  the  American 
military  forces  that  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.  It  is  tim.e  that 
our  allies  take  a  much  greater  share  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  security. 


MISSING  CHILDREN 
CLEARINGHOUSES 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  lo  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  toured  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement  Missing 
Children  Clearinghouse. 
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Initiated  on  a  shoestring  budget 
during  the  past  18  months,  Florida's 
program  has  become  the  state  of  the 
art  in  locating  missing  children.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that  initi- 
ative. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  urges  other  States  to  establish 
their  own  missing  children  clearing- 
houses under  the  direction  of  their  re- 
spective departments  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  people 
on  the  frontlines  in  the  search  for  our 
missing  children,  the  State  and  local 
police,  have  all  the  tools  necessary  to 
find  these  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  State 
clearinghouses  will  complement  and 
serve  as  natural  and  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  newly  established  Nation- 
al Missing  Children  Clearinghouse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  nonpartisan 
resolution. 


SOVIET  BOYCOTT  OF  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  today  that  it 
intended  to  boycott  the  summer  Olym- 
pics. The  alleged  rationale  for  that 
preliminary  decision  on  their  part  was 
the  nonsecurity.  the  lack  of  security 
that  would  be  accorded  to  their  ath- 
letes by  the  U.S.  Government  and.  fur- 
ther, that  the  rights  of  their  athletes 
would  be  trampled  somehow  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee. 

n  1320 

Nothing,  of  course,  is  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  have  declared  their  own  pro- 
gram, a  program  of  defectors  preven- 
tion. That  is  the  real  rationale  for  the 
Soviet  action  which  we  hope  will  be 
changed  by  June  5.  the  last  day  this 
kind  of  situation  can  be  changed. 

Everybody  in  the  world  knows  that 
the  United  States  and  particularly 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  the 
tightest  and  most  sophisticated  securi- 
ty networks  are  being  put  into  effect 
for  the  summer  Olympics  to  protect 
the  athletes  of  every  visiting  country, 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  not  apologize  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  any  alleged  lack  of  security 
and.  furthermore,  we  invite  them  to 
change  their  mind.  We  want  their  ath- 
letes here  to  compete  in  the  Olympics. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prime 
interest  rate  went  from  12  to  12.5  per- 
cent this  morning.  But  it  just  did  not 
happen  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
happened  about  a  month  ago  when 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  met  in 
secret  and  decided  the  economy  was 
growing  too  fast  and  thus  they  had  to 
tighten  credit  and  raise  interest  rates. 

At  that  meeting  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  raise  interest  rates  and  tighten 
up  on  the  growth  of  credit  and  the 
supply  of  money  thus  allowing  the 
Federal  funds  rate  to  ri.se  to  around  11 
percent.  How  do  I  know?  I  know  from 
leaks  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Frank  Morris,  President  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  According 
to  the  Post.  Mr.  Morris  announced 
that  the  Fed  had  secretly  decided  that 
the  economy  was  growing  faster  than 
they  wanted,  and  they  moved  to  lower 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  economy  by 
tightening  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  funda- 
mental things  wrong  here.  Number 
one,  the  Fed  is  doing  this  in  secret  and 
no  one  knows  about  it  except  the  con- 
stituency of  Frank  Morris  of  the 
Boston  Fed  and  a  few  inside  traders 
who  can  sell  bonds  and/or  sell  stocks 
and  buy  dollars  and  profit  from  inside 
information,  while  the  rest  of  us  arc 
impoverished  by  the  reduced  rate  of 
growth. 

The  second  thing  wrong  with  it  is 
the  policy  itself.  Why  are  they  tight- 
ening? Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  worried  about  too  much 
growth  of  the  economy?  We  need 
more  jobs  and  more  growth.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  8  percent  real 
growth  and  low  inflation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Fed  ought  to  be  held 
more  accountable  by  those  in  the  Con- 
gress who  say  they  represent  the 
American  people. 

Where  are  the  voices  today  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle?  Why  are 
they  not  calling  for  accountability 
from  the  Federal  Reserve?  And  why. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Fed  slowing  the 
economy  in  the  beginning  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  putting  people 
back  to  work  and  lowering  deficits? 

Let  us  hold  the  Fed  accountable  for 
these  actions  and  demand  answers  to 
these  hard  questions.  Let  us  help  give 
the  American  people  the  sound  money 
and  low  interest  rates  that  once  made 
the  dollar  the  standard  and  measure 
for  the  whole  world. 


UMI 


FEDS  ACTION  IN  SECRET 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 


MX  A  WEAPON  OF  QUESTION- 
ABLE STRATEGIC  VALUE 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
once  again  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  funding  of  the  MX  missile. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  offered  by 
the  administration  in  last  year's 
debate  on  the  MX  was  that  it  repre- 
sented an  important  bargaining  chip 
in  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
They  claimed  that  our  deployment  of 
the  MX  would  offset  deployment  of 
similar  Soviet  missiles,  which  would 
give  the  Soviets  an  incentive  to  agree 
to  mutual  reductions  in  our  arsenals. 
Many  Members  were  swayed  by  that 
argument  and  voted  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  MX. 

I  would  ask  those  Members  to  reas- 
sess that  vote  in  light  of  the  arms  con- 
trol situation  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
year.  We  are  now  not  engaged  in  any 
formal  arms  control  talks  with  the  So- 
viets—a situation  that  alarms  most 
Americans  and  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Chine.se.  The  u.se 
of  the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip  with 
the  Soviets  has  clearly  been  unsuccess- 
ful. 

Another  important  issue  in  this 
year's  debate  on  the  MX  issue  is  the 
question  of  where  the  defense  budget 
can  best  be  cut.  There  is  little  dispute 
in  Congress  that  the  administration's 
recommendation  of  a  13.5  percent  real 
increase  in  defense  spending  is  exces- 
sive. Howe\er.  in  deciding  where  to  cut 
the  budget,  we  are  forced  to  make  re- 
ductions in  personnel  and  readine.ss-re- 
lated  accounts  to  fully  fund  all  the 
weapons  systems  coming  on  line.  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  should  fund  the 
MX,  a  weapon  system  of  questionable 
strategic  value  that  would  add  a  fur- 
ther element  of  instability  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  at  the  expense 
of  the  readiness  of  our  military  forces. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  S. 
TRUMAN 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
joy  today— May  8,  1984— to  speak  in 
honor  of  the  beloved,  late  Harry  S. 
Truman,  our  33d  President  whose 
100th  birthday  is  today. 

Harry  Truman  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  If  he  had  not  been  born  a  leader 
of  men.  he  rapidly  demonstrated  that 
circumstances  had  made  him  one.  The 
toughest  decisions  of  this  century  fell 
to  him  to  make.  It  was  his  decision  to 
drop  the  first  atomic  bomb  on  Japan. 
It  was  his  decision  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  Empire.  It  was  his  decision  to 
launch  the  Marshall  plan,  the  greatest 
and  most  foresighted  foreign  policy 
initiative  of  our  age.  It  was  that  deci- 
sion to  rebuild  Europe  around  a  pros- 
perous West  Germany  that  made  pos- 
sible the  peace  from  world  war  that  we 
have  enjoyed  since  then. 

He  had  a  homespun  way  of  talking 
about  himself.  His  use  of  common 
idioms  reinforced  the  strength  of  his 


character.  He  could  stand  the  heat  in 
the  kitchen.  He  once  revealed  that  if 
he  could  write  his  own  epitaph  he 
would  choose  an  inscription  which  is 
in  the  cemetery  at  Tombstone,  Arizo- 
na: "Here  lies  Jack  Williams.  He  done 
his  damndest." 

Some  men.  even  a  great  soldier  like 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  miscon- 
strued him  entirely  and  failed  to  ap- 
preciate Truman's  grasp  of  history. 
President  Reagan's  recent  visit  to 
China  may  be  seen  today  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  Truman's  words: 

The  kind  oi  victory  MacArthur  had  in 
mind— victory  by  the  bombing  of  Chinese 
cities,  victory  by  expanding  the  conflict  to 
all  of  China— would  have  been  the  wrong 
kind  of  victory. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
such  men  to  lead  the  world  in  the 
future. 


SOVIET  OLYMPIC  DECISION 
WITHOUT  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  MATSUI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUI.  We  have  just  learned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  not  to 
participate  in  the  summer  Olympics  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  As  one  of  45  mem- 
bers of  our  California  delegation.  I 
would  just  like  to  quote  the  Los  Ange- 
les Mayor  Tom  Bradley. 

He  indicated  di.sappointment  in  the 
Soviet  decision  and  indicated  their 
charges  are  without  foundation. 

I  quote  him: 

Both  the  Federal  Government.  LAOOC. 
and  I  and  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
menl  have  repeatedly  given  assurances  to 
the  Soviets  and  everybody  else  that  their 
athletes  would  be  welcome,  and  would  be 
protected,  and  we  have  every  expectation  to 
be  able  to  supply  every  aspect  of  security  to 
all  visitors  including  their  athletes. 

I  would  have  to  say  the  Soviets  are 
not  afraid  of  their  security:  they  are 
afraid  there  will  be  defections  of  their 
athletes,  and  that  would  be  an  inter- 
national embarrassment  to  them. 

I  am  very  sorry  they  have  to  harm 
California  as  a  way  to  try  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  for  their  own  weak- 
ness. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  coordinate 
soil  conservation  efforts  presently  un- 
derway in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  measure  will  increase  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  by  10  percent  for 
farmers  who  undertake  certain  specif- 
ic soil  and  water  conservation  activi- 
ties on  highly  erodible  cropland  al- 
ready under  cultivation. 


While  this  concept  is  similar  to  that 
embodied  in  S.  2180  introduced  in  the 
other  body.  I  have  modified  the  con- 
cept to  restrict  it  to  only  those  acres 
identified  as  highly  erodible,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  measure's  impact  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury,  while  improving 
conservation  Incentives  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  com- 
plement other  proposals  before  the 
House,  such  as  the  "sodbuster  "  legisla- 
tion we  are  presently  considering 
which  prohibits  Federal  price  supports 
for  commodities  produced  on  highly 
erodible  land,  by  further  encouraging 
the  retirement  of  such  fragile  lands 
from  cultivation. 

Finally,  my  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation is  in  conjunction  with  H.R. 
5200.  the  National  Agricultural  Soil 
Protection  Act.  which  I  introduced  on 
March  20,  1984.  Both  measures  are 
based  on  many  months  of  research 
and  discussion  with  various  members 
of  the  agricultural  community  on  how 
best  to  address  our  Nation's  soil  ero- 
sion problems.  Your  interest  and  sup- 
port on  this  important  issue  is  invited. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3635)  to 
amend  chapter  110  (relating  to  sexual 
exploitation  of  children)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Child 
Protection  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  child  pornography  has  developed  into 
a  highly  organized,  multimillion-dollar  in- 
dustry which  operates  on  a  nationwide 
.scale; 

(2)  thousands  of  children  including  large 
numbers  of  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
are  exploited  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  pornographic  materials;  and 

(3)  the  use  of  children  as  subjects  of  por- 
nographic materials  is  harmful  to  the  physi- 
ological, emotional,  and  mental  health  of 
the  individual  child  and  to  society. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2251  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "visual  or  print 
medium"  each  place  it  appears  and  in.serting 

"visual  depiction  "  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "depicting"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "of"'  in  lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "person"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  "in- 
dividual"" in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
""$100,000"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■■$l.'j.OOO""  and  inserting 
"$200,000""  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following;  "Any  organization  which  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000.'". 


Sec  4.  Section  2252  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  distribution  for  sale"; 

(2)  by  striking  ojt  "for  the  purpose  of  sale 
or  distribution  for  sale"  the  second  place  it 
appears; 

'3)  by  striking  out  "obscene"  each  place  it 
appears; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "visual  or  print 
medium'"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"visual  depiction"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "depicts"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "is  of"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  knowingly  sells  or 
distributes  for  sale"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  distributes"; 

(7)  by  inserting  after  "mailed"  the  follow- 
ing; "or  knowingly  reproduces  any  visual  de- 
piction for  distribution  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  through  the  mails""; 

<8)  by  striking  out  person"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  "in- 
dividual"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$10. 000"  and  inserting 
$100,000""  in  lieu  thereof: 

(10)  by  strikmg  out  "SIS.OOO"  and  insert- 
ing   $200,000"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following;  "Any  organization  which  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000."". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  2253  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "six- 
teen"" and  inserting  "eighteen""  in  lieu  there- 
of; 

(2)  b.v  striking  out  "sado-masochistic"  and 
inserting  "sadistic  or  masochistic'"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '(for  the  purpose  of 
sexual  stimulation)"';  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "lewd"  and  inserting 
"lascivious"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "".  for  pecuniary  profit"; 
and 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows; 

•(4)  organization'  means  a  person  other 
than  an  individual."". 

(b)  Section  2253  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  is 
redesignated  as  section  2255. 

Sec  6.  Chapter  110  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2252  the  following; 

"S  22.').").  ("riminal  forfeiture 

"(a)  A  person  who  is  convicted  of  an  of- 
fen.se  under  section  2251  or  2252  of  this  title 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  such  per- 
sons  interest  in— 

"(1)  any  property  constituting  or  derived 
from  gro.ss  profits  or  other  proceeds  ob- 
tained from  such  offense;  and 

•■(2)  any  property  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  to  commit  such  offense. 

"(b)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  enter  such  restraining  orders  or 
take  other  appropriate  action  (including  ac- 
ceptance of  performance  bonds)  in  connec- 
tion with  any  interest  that  is  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  order  forfeiture  of 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  if  the 
trier  of  fact  determines,  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt,  that  such  property  is  subject  to 
forfeiture. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to  disposition  of  seized  or  forfeited 
property  shall  apply  to  property  under  this 
section,  if  such  laws  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section. 
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(2)  In  any  disposlion  of  property  under 
this  section,  a  convicted  person  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  property  forfeited  by 
such  person. 

■(3)  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  dispositions  of 
property  shall  be  performed  under  para- 
graph (i  I  of  this  subsection  by  the  Attorney 
General,  unless  such  duties  arise  from  for- 
feitures effected  under  the  customs  laws. 

"8 22.14.  Civil  forfriture 

•■(a)  The  following  property  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  by  the  United  States: 

"(1)  Any  material  or  equipment  used,  or 
intended  for  use,  in  producing,  reproducing, 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  any 
visual  depiction  in  violation  of  this  chapter. 

■•(2)  Any  visual  depiction  produced,  trans- 
ported, shipped,  or  received  in  violation  of 
this  chapter,  or  any  material  containing 
such  depiction. 

•■(3)  Any  property  constituting  or  derived 
from  gross  profits  or  other  proceeds  ob- 
tained from  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
except  that  no  property  shall  be  forfeited 
under  this  paragraph,  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  of  an  owner,  by  reason  of  any  act  or 
omission  established  by  that  owner  to  have 
been  committed  or  omitted  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  that  owner. 

"(b)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  law  re- 
lating to  the  seizure,  summary  and  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property 
for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  dispo- 
sition of  such  properly  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof,  the  remission  or  mitigation 
of  such  forfeitures,  and  the  compromise  of 
claims,  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  this  section,  insofar  as  appli- 
cable and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  except  that  such  duties 
as  are  impo.sed  upon  the  customs  officer  or 
any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  seizure 
and  forfeiture  of  property  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of  property 
under  this  section  by  such  officers,  agents, 
or  other  persons  as  may  be  authorized  or 
designated  for  that  purpo.se  by  the  Attorney 
General,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
duties  arise  from  .seizures  and  forfeitures  ef- 
fected by  any  customs  officer.". 

Sec.  7.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  110  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  2252  the  following  new  items: 

"2253.  Criminal  forfeiture. 
"2254.  Civil  forfeiture"; 
and 

(2»  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  2253  as  2255. 

Sec  8.  Section  2516(l)(c)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in.serting 
"sections  2251  and  2252  (sexual  exploitation 
of  children)."  after  "section  664  (embezzle- 
ment from  pension  and  welfare  funds)." 

Sec  9.  Beginning  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  every  year  thereafter,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
prosecutions,  convictions,  and  forfeitures 
under  chapter  110  of  titie  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

^  1330 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  am.  in  fact,  very 
pleased  to  work  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  would  not  have 
been  brought  here  without  his  coop- 
eration. 

It  is  a  response  in  part  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
York  against  Farber  which  decided  we 
did  not  need  the  obscenity  standard  to 
be  met  in  relationship  to  child  pornog- 
raphy because  the  State's  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  our  children  super- 
seded even  some  of  the  nicer  require- 
ments of  the  first  amendment  when 
applied  to  consenting  adults.  Also,  the 
bill  eliminates  the  existing  require- 
ment of  the  sale  or  commercial  aspect 
of  the  pornography  in  that  we  learned 
during  hearings  that  this  is  a  kind  of  a 
cult  situation  where  much  of  the  ex- 
change is  among  those  sick  people  who 
get  pleasure  out  of  trading  pictures 
and  obviously,  whether  it  is  sold  or 
not,  the  impact  on  the  child  is  the 
same.  It  also  raises  the  age  from  16  to 
18  years,  because  very  often  we  are 
unable  to  locate  the  child  and  the  age 
must  be  deduced  from  the  picture 
itself.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  bring 
it  within  the  protected  age  groups. 

We  have  also  adopted  the  forfeiture 
provisions  of  the  bill  of  the  other  body 
and  also  we  have  permitted  wiretaps, 
with  judicial  supervision,  to  facilitate 
the  interception  of  this  .somewhat 
clandestine  cultish  group  that  ex- 
change this  pornography. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  junior  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  from  Iowa  in  their  coop- 
eration in  getting  this  bill  in  shape  to 
bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  very  good  job  of  describing 
what  is  in  the  compromise  version  of 
the  bill.  The  fact  is  that  the  bill  does 
strengthen  the  law  against  child  por- 
nography, as  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  indicated.  And.  most  im- 
portantly, eliminates  the  burden  of 
proving  that  child  pornography  is  ob- 
scene under  the  complex  Supreme 
Court  test. 

It  eliminates  the  requirement  of 
proving  that  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  receipt  of  child  pornography 
was  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  which  has 


been  a  hinderance  to  prosecution 
under  the  existing  law. 

It  does  raise  the  age.  as  my  colleague 
has  indicated,  from  16  to  18.  That  is 
going  to  enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  of 
ferreting  out  the  abu.ses  to  younger 
children  in  particular  in  that  age 
group  between  13  and  16.  where  age  if 
often  very  difficult  to  discern.  It  does 
substantially  raise  the  fine  that  can  be 
imposed  from  $10,000  to  $100,000  for  a 
first  offense,  and  from  $15,000  to 
$200,000  for  a  second  offense. 

It  closes  the  loophole  which  now 
limits  prosecution  for  production  of 
child  pornography  only  to  those  per- 
sons who  actually  induce  children  to 
pose  in  pornographic  pictures.  Under 
this  bill  the  producers,  regardless  of 
where  or  how  they  obtained  their  neg- 
atives, can  be  prosecuted. 

And  it  does  provide  extremely  im- 
portant authority  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  participate  in  wiretapping 
in  those  instances  permitted  by  the 
courts. 

The  principal  amendments  that  we 
took  in  conference  deal  with  civil  and 
criminal  forfeiture  which.  I  think,  will 
provide  prosecutors  with  additional 
tools  and  are  strengthening  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition,  we  have  developed  a 
new  definition  of  sexually  explicit  con- 
duct. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer),  has  correctly  given  a  great 
deal  of  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  worked  very  diligently  in 
conference  and  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
(Mr,  Specter),  who  also  worked  very 
hard  on  this  legislation.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Specter  was  a  principal  architect  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  House  side  a  number  of 
Members  worked  extremely  hard,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Hutto).  who  has 
been  very  interested  in  this  area  of  the 
law  for  a  long  time  and  who.  in  fact, 
made  substantial  contributions  during 
the  hearing  process  and  during 
markup  in  this  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  has 
been  invaluable  to  us  in  our  endeavors, 
as  h£is  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Pashayan).  who  has  been  very, 
very  helpful.  Our  colleague  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER)  has  been  extremely  helpful  in 
both  during  the  hearing  process,  as 
well  as  during  markup. 

Last,  but  not  least,  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  who  is  the  prime  spon- 
-sor  of  this  legislation,  has  been  invalu- 
able in  moving  this  measure  through 
the  legislative  process.  Hal  Sawyer 
worked  extremely  hard,  not  just 
during  the  hearing  process,  but  in 
markup,  in  crafting  a  strong  bill.  This 
legislation  will  close  the  loopholes  and 
provide  prosecutors  with  the  new  tools 


they  need  to  strengthen  our  enforce- 
ment efforts  against  tho.se  who 
produce  or  traffic  in  such  smut. 

I  just  regret  that  our  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  ranking  Republican 
(Mr.  Sawyer)  is  not  going  to  be  with 
us  in  the  next  Congress.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  criminal  justice  system 
have  been  noteworthy  and  significant. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  my  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Sensenbrenner  ). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  con- 
curring in  the  Senate  amendment  on 
the  child  pornography  bill.  This  bill  is 
long  overdue  in  that  it  will  give  our 
pro-secutors  tools  to  better  and  more 
easily  convict  those  who  are  in  the 
process  of  producing  and  disseminat- 
ing child  pornography. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  given  us  the 
opening  to  strengthen  the  child  por- 
nography statutes  and  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  taking  advantage  of  this  open- 
ing not  only  in  what  elements  of  the 
crime  have  to  be  proven  in  court,  but 
aKso  in  increasing  the  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures rather  dramatically  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  pay  kiddie  porn  pushers  to 
do  this  kind  of  activity,  because  if  they 
are  caught  and  they  are  convicted,  the 
forfeiture  is  going  to  be  high  enough 
so  that  it  really  stings  them  in  the 
pocketbook. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  for  their  valiant  efforts  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  objection.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Hutto). 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill. 

I  appreciate  especially  the  hospital- 
ity that  they  extended  to  me  and  the 
way  they  conducted  the  hearings 
when  I  went  before  the  gentleman's 
subcommittee. 

I  think  that  through  the  gentle- 
men's efforts  we  are  finally  getting  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  problems 
regarding  children.  It  is  unbelievable 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  several 
years  with  regard  to  exploitation  of 
children.  Through  this  legislation  I 
think  you  arc  making  a  giant  step  in 
trying  to  curtail  and  to  stop  this  hei- 
nous practice. 


About  1  million  youngsters  a  year 
are  affected,  is  my  understanding.  I 
am  glad.  too.  that  through  your  ef- 
forts and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
media,  particularly  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  and  the  Reader's  Digest  that 
the  American  people  are  learning 
about  this  tremendous  problem  and  of 
course  when  the  people  speak,  well, 
then,  we  get  some  results.  And  they 
are  acting  through  the  efforts  that 
you  have  made. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  passed 
this  body  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  pass 
this  legislation  unanimously  and  send 
it  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  echo  the 
words  of  commendation  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  They  have  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  bill. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  other  crime  leg- 
islation has  not  moved  as  swiftly  in 
other  subcommittees.  I  think  they 
have  proven  that  you  can  work  with 
this  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  this  would  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  work  as  expeditiously  on 
other  elements  of  the  President's 
crime  package  so  we  might  deal  with 
them  as  we  are  dealing  with  this  bill 
today. 
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The  legislation  is  needed.  Without 
such  legislative  changes  we  have  been 
hamstrung  in  terms  of  prosecuting 
those  who  are  the  purveyors  of  this 
type  of  pornography. 

I  might  just  say  that  1  do  not  think 
that  we  could  have  had  this  legislation 
10  or  15  years  ago,  not  because  of  the 
intent  of  the  Members,  but  because  of 
the  overall  public  attitude.  I  think  we 
have  recognized  that  pornography  is  a 
harm  to  society,  and  the  harm  goes 
beyond  those  people  who  may  be  just 
looking  at  that  pornography.  It  goes 
to  those  people  who  are  caught  in  the 
whole  web  of  it.  And  it  certainly  goes 
to  those  children  who  are  being 
brought  into  the  web  of  pornography 
at  earlier  and  earlier  ages. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  we 
have  a  terrible  situation  that  is  reveal- 
ing itself  now  of  molestation  of  chil- 
dren in  day  care  centers.  It  has  caused 
the  entire  public  consciousness  to  be 
raised  in  this  whole  area.  And  child 
pornography  is  certainly  just  one  part 
of  that  whole  problem. 

So  I  again  wish  to  compliment  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Sawyer)  for 
the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  am 


sorry  that  we  have  not  seen  this  same 
type  of  work  being  done  on  other 
parts  of  the  package  that  are  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  other  subcommit- 
tees. Again.  I  would  hope  that  these 
other  subcommittees  would  use  this  as 
a  model  for  the  type  of  work  we  can  do 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Hughes  for  their  dedicated  work  on 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
Through  their  efforts,  and  those  of 
others,  this  bill  is  even  stronger  than 
it  was  when  we  voted  on  it  in  Novem- 
ber. 

During  our  work  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, we  have  heard  about  many  forms 
of  child  abuse,  the  most  insidious  of 
which  is  probably  sexual  abuse.  We 
have  heard  that  abusers  will  use  child 
pornography  to  persuade  children 
that  others  do  certain  things,  so  they 
must  be  OK.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
OK,  and  this  bill  is  a  good  way  for  us 
to  send  a  message  to  those  who  think 
otherwise. 

Thank  you.« 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  ini- 
tial request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NEW  DEFERRAL  OF  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY AND  REVISION  TO  A 
PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED  DE- 
FERRAL-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  doc.  NO.  98-216) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  May  8. 
1984.) 


EXTENDING      THE      GOVERNING 
INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-217) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  May  8, 
1984.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  later  today,  prior  to  general 
debate  on  H.R.  5119.  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5121)  to  designate  cer- 
tain national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  as  wilderness, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R.  5121 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Virginia  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
Of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
the  following  lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and. 
therefore,  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Beartown  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  February  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Beartown  Wilderne.ss; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thou.sand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Kimberling  Creek  Wilderness— 
F*roposed".  dated  February  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Kimberling  Creek 
Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Lewis  Fork  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  February  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Lewis  Fork  Wilder- 
ness: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Little  Dry  Run  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  February  1984.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Little  Dry  Run  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-five  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Little  Wilson  Creek  Wilder- 


ness—Proposed", dated  February  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Little  Wilson 
Creek  Wilderness; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia,  which  compri.se  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mountain  Lake  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  February  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Mountain  Lake  Wil- 
derness; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Peters  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed." dated  February  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Peters  Moun- 
tain Wilderness; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest.  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Thunder  Ridge  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  February  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Thunder  Ridge  Wil- 
derness; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  map  entitled  "James 
River  Face  Wilderness  Addition— Proposed", 
dated  January  1984,  and  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in,  and  shall  be  deemed  part 
of.  the  James  River  Face  Wilderness  as  des- 
ignated by  Public  Law  93-622; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise approximately  six  thou.sand  .seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ramseys  Draft 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  January  1984. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ram.seys 
Draft  Wilderness:  and 

111)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest.  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise approximately  ten  thousand  and 
ninety  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Saint  Mary's  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  January  1984.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Saint  Mary's  Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  'hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  (or  any  similar  reference) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  each  wilderness 
area  designated  under  this  section  with  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
with  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act, 
except  that  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  legal  description  and 
map  may  be  made.  The  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review,  as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 


tion as  wilderness,  the  following  areas  in  the 
State  of  Virginia— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately nine  thousand  three  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Rough  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area— Proposed",  dated  January  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Rough  Moun- 
tain Wilderness  Study  Area: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Rich  Hole  Wilderness  Study  Area- 
Proposed",  dated  January  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Rich  Hole  Wilderness 
Study  Area; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Barbours  Creek  Wilderne.ss  Study 
Area— Proposed  ".  dated  February  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Barbours 
Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area;  and 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately  four 
thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Shawvers  Run 
Wilderness  Study  Area— Proposed",  dated 
February  1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Shawvers  Run  Wilderness  Study  Area. 

In  conducting  his  review,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  public  notice  at  least  sixty  days  in 
advance  of  any  hearing  or  other  public 
meeting  concerning  a  study  area. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  until 
Congress  determines  otherwise,  the  wilder- 
ness study  areas  designated  by  this  section 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  so  as 
to  maintain  their  presently  existing  wilder- 
ness character  and  potential  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II); 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadless  areas  in  Virginia  and  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  associated  with  alterna- 
tive allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that  — 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  States  other  than  Virginia, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  .second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  iRARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d).  except  those 
lands  remaining  in  wilderness  study  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  that  review  and  eval- 
uation or  reference  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to    the   revisions   of    the    plans,    but   shall 
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review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  lime  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Virginia  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  subsection  <d)  and  not  desig- 
nated wilderness  or  wilderness  study  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  managed  for 
multiple  u.se  in  accordance  with  land  man- 
agement plans  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976: 
Provided.  That  such  areas  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
.suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial  land  man- 
agement plans: 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Virginia  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  .section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law.  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommend  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  other  applicable  law;  and 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  term  "revision  "  shall 
not  include  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  national  forest  system  roadless 
lands  in  the  State  of  Virginia  which  are  less 
than  5.000  acres  in  size. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5121.  the  Virginia  Wilderness 
Act.  H.R.  5121  was  introduced  by  Vir- 
ginia Congressmen  Olin  and  Boucher, 


and  covers  lands  located  in  their  con- 
gressional districts.  As  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  bill  designates  11  addi- 
tions to  the  wilderness  system  and  4 
wilderness  study  areas.  Many  of  the 
wilderness  proposals,  such  as  Ramsey's 
Draft,  Mountain  Lake,  Peters  Moun- 
tain, and  St.  Mary's  are  longstanding 
wilderness  proposals  on  which  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings in  the  95th  Congress.  6  years  ago. 
Several  are  areas  which  were  designat- 
ed for  wilderness  study  by  Congress  in 
1975.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
proposals  are  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness by  the  Forest  Service  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  outstanding  recreation 
potential,  and  in  some  cases,  signifi- 
cant stands  of  virgin  timber.  As  Mem- 
bers may  be  aware,  most  of  the  central 
Appalacluans  were  heavily  logged 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
virgin  timber  stands  are  a  rarity 
indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressmen  Olin  and 
Boucher  strongly  support  this  bill  and 
have  urged  it  be  moved  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  am  aware  that  the  Westvaco 
Corp.  has  expressed  concern  with  the 
bill,  because  they  fear  that  some 
future  Congress  might  designate  all 
wildernesi.  areas  class  I  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  that 
such  rcdesignation  might  imperil 
Westvaco's  planned  expansion  of  their 
facility  in  Covington,  VA.  To  alleviate 
Westvaco's  concerns.  Congressmen 
Olin  and  Boucher  asked  us  to  make 
the  four  areas  closest  to  Covington 
wilderness  study  areas,  even  though 
two  of  them  are  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness by  the  Forest  Service.  We  have 
accommodated  their  request,  and  I 
would  additionally  advise  Members 
that  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  two 
Congressmen,  and  the  major  environ- 
ment groups  supporting  wilderness 
have  stated  for  the  record  that  they 
will  not  propose  class  I  redesignation. 
In  short  we  have  bent  over  backwards 
to  accommodate  Westvaco  and  am 
hopeful  that  our  actions  will  prompt 
them  to  reconsider  their  previous  op- 
position to  the  bill.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  wilderness/clean  air 
issue.  I  would  refer  Members  to  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill,  which 
contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
H.R.  5121,  as  amended,  is  extremely 
meritorious  legislation,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Congressmen  Olin  and  Bou- 
cher for  their  prolonged  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate this  compromise  measure.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gent'eman  from 
TexEis  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  the  great  support  he  has  been 
giving  us  on  these  w-ilderness  bills. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5121  and  H.R.  3788,  which  will  be 
brought  up  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

These  bills  have  been  referred  both 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaii's.  The  bills  involve  what  are  re- 
ferred to  as  eastern  forests  and  they 
contain  so-called  release/sufficiency 
language  which  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  areas  in  the  national  forests 
which  are  not  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. In  order  to  expedite  consider- 
ation of  these  bills,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  does  not  object  to  their 
being  taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  consideration  by  the 
committee.  This  position  is  taken 
without  in  any  respect  waiving  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture with  regard  to  these  bills  or  to 
similar  provisions  in  other  bills.  If  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  5121  and  H.R.  3788 
should  become  an  issue  with  the 
Senate— in  the  event  that  the  bills 
pass  the  House— I  intend  to  request 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be 
represented  in  any  conference  which 
may  be  held. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
make  clear  the  jurisdictional  interest 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
these  bills. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  also 
to  commend  Mr.  Seiberling,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks,  Mr.  Udall,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Senator  Jim 
McClure,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, for  their  work  in  reaching  a 
compromise  on  the  release  language 
included  in  the  wilderness  bills.  The 
new  compromise  language  is  being  in- 
cluded by  amendment  in  the  two  wil- 
derness bills  before  the  House  today. 
The  release  language  governs  the 
management  and  future  review  of 
lands  that  have  been  studied  for  po- 
tential wilderness  designation  by  the 
Forest  Service,  but  not  designated  as 
wilderness  in  the  legislation. 

For  several  years  this  has  been  an 
intractable  issue  between  the  Senate 
and  House  on  a  series  of  wilderness 
bills  that  have  passed  the  House  and 
has  stalled  further  action  on  these 
bills  even  though  all  other  issues  have 
been  resolved.  Messrs.  Seiberling  and 
Udall  have  persisted  in  their  efforts 
to  compromise  these  differences,  in 
consultation  with  our  committee,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  they  finally  have 
succeeded.  We  can  now"  expect  final 
congressional  action  on  wilderness 
bills  affecting  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young),  who  is  handling 
the   bill   on   the  minority  side.   I  am 
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he  does. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5121.  the  Virginia  wilderness  bill. 

In  terms  of  total  acreage,  the  bill  is 
very  close  to  the  RARE  II  recommen- 
dations. In  fact,  the  Forest  Service 
would  support  wilderness  designation 
for  two  additional  areas— known  as 
Rough  Mountain  and  Rich  Hole— in- 
stead of  the  wilderness  study  propo.sed 
in  the  bill. 

The  committee  and  the  Virginia  del- 
egation left  these  two  areas  and  two 
others  in  a  study  status  due  to  the 
concerns  of  Westvaco.  The  company 
owns  a  large  papermill  located  very 
close  to  the  study  areas  and  is  con- 
cerned about  possible  redesignalion  of 
the  areas  as  class  I  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  While  redesignation  is  not 
likely,  the  study  called  for  in  the  bill 
will  allow  some  additional  time  to  look 
at  this  issue  and  hopefully  satisfy  the 
company's  concerns. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  new  com- 
promise release  language  worked  out 
between  Members  of  both  bodies. 
While  it  falls  far  short  of  hard  release 
which  I  would  prefer  to  see.  I  respect 
the  views  of  the  key  Members  involved 
and  can  appreciate  the  pressures 
placed  on  them  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Overall.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a  reason- 
able proposal  and  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bou- 
cher). 

D  13,50 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  first  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  SEIBERLING.  and  to  his  very  ca- 
pable staff  for  their  assistance  with 
this  legislation.  I  understand  the  very 
busy  schedules  which  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  have  been 
operating  under,  and  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  expeditious  consideration 
which  this  legislation  has  received. 

Like  many  of  the  wilderness  bills 
which  the  House  considers.  H.R.  5121 
represents  the  balance  of  diverse  inter- 
ests which  has  been  developed 
through  many  months  of  debate  and 
discussion.  My  colleague  from  Virgin- 
ia, Mr.  Olin.  and  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Forest  Service  field  repre- 
sentatives who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  RARE  II  study  areas,  and  our  rec- 
ommendations reflect  their  advice.  We 


many  of  the  forest  users  as  possible. 
H.R.  5121  was  drafted  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  those 
to  whom  the  forest  is  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, a  recreational  resource,  an 
avenue  of  learning  and  scientific 
study,  or  a  provider  of  drinking  water. 
The  selection  of  areas  for  wilderness 
protection  and  the  recommendations 
for  the  boundaries  of  each  of  these 
areas  have  evolved  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  thousands  of  Virginia  citizens. 

H.R.  5121  designates  as  wilderness 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking, 
and  other  compatible  u.ses  approxi- 
mately 56,000  acres,  comprising  some- 
what less  than  4  percent  of  Virginia's 
National  Forest  lands.  It  places  ap- 
proximately 25.000  acres  in  further 
study,  and  it  releases  to  multiple  use 
nearly  135.000  acres  which  have  been 
studied  and  restudied  for  possible  wil- 
derness designation.  The  care  which 
we  have  taken  in  selecting  the  areas 
for  wilderness  protection  has  resulted 
in  broad-based  and  bipartisan  support 
for  this  legislation. 

All  of  the  areas  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  and  for  further 
study  lie  in  the  Ninth  and  Sixth  Con- 
gressional Districts  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  Mr.  Olin  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing.  We  have 
worked  as  partners  in  developing  this 
measure,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia's 
Sixth  District  as  a  cospon.sor. 

I  am  al.so  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia's  Second  District. 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  has  joined  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  measure.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  a.s  many  Members  know, 
has  been  active  over  the  years  in  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  special  wilderness 
resources  of  Virginia,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  foresight  and  initiative. 
His  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  5121  re- 
flects well  upon  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  our  commitment  to  protect  irre- 
placeable natural  resources  and  to  bal- 
ance these  protections  with  a  respect 
for  Virginia's  economic  development 
needs. 

Within  my  own  district,  7  sites  total- 
ing 45.124  acres  will  be  designated  as 
wilderness.  Two  sites  totaling  9.585 
acres  are  recommended  for  further 
study. 

Each  of  the  areas  our  legislation 
would  place  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  has  been 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  During  the  past  18 
months  we  have  consulted  with  local 
citizens  and  elected  officials  in  the  af- 
fected counties  with  regard  to  each  of 
these  areas.  With  the  clear  under- 
standing that  wilderness  areas  will 
remain  open  to  hunting  and  fishing 
and  that  wilderness  legislation  will  not 
impair  the  rights  of  any  private  prop- 
erty owners  or  result  in  any  condem- 
nation of  land  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  a  strong  consensus   has  devel 


these  areas.  Among  the  many  active 
suporters  of  H.R.  5121  are  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation,  Trout  Unlimited, 
the  Tazewell  County  Sportsmen's 
Club,  the  Craig  County  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Virginia  Wilderness 
Committee. 

In  Tazewell  County.  5.115  acres  of 
the  Beartown  RARE  II  study  area  will 
be  designated  as  wilderness,  thereby 
protecting  the  popular  native  trout 
streams,  three  zones  of  vegetation 
types  and  excellent  hunting  grounds. 
The  designation  of  these  areas  has 
been  strongly  promoted  by  the  Taze- 
well County  Sportsmen's  Club,  and 
the  boundaries  we  have  selected  are 
supported  by  local  users  as  well  as 
those  from  neighboring  counties. 

In  the  Mount  Rogers  Recreation 
Area  in  the  Counties  of  Smyth  and 
Grayson,  two  unique  areas  totaling 
just  over  9.500  acres  will  be  designated 
as  wilderness.  Forest  users  enjoy  the 
scenic  areas  of  Lewis  Fork  and  Little 
Wilson  Creek  for  day-hiking  and 
honseback  riding.  The  Lewis  Fork  area 
is  traversed  by  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
and  it  has  been  under  consideration 
for  possible  reintroduction  of  the 
golden  eagle. 

In  Wythe  County  to  the  east  of 
Lewis  Fork  and  Little  Wilson  lies  the 
area  of  Little  Dry  Run.  This  roadless 
and  remote  area  is  representative  of 
the  Appalachian  Forest  ecosystem, 
providing  a  home  for  deer,  turkey, 
squirrel,  grouse,  songbirds,  and  other 
nongame  animals.  The  total  acreage  of 
Little  Dry  Run  is  3.400. 

Kimberling  Creek  is  Bland  County  is 
popular  for  hunting  and  camping.  The 
stands  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  white 
and  yellow  pines  in  this  5.580  acre 
tract  offer  little  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  recreation  is  clearly  the 
most  appropriate  usage  for  this  area. 

The  largest  and  perhaps  most  spec- 
tacular proposed  wilderness  area  in  my 
district  is  the  Mountain  Lake  area  in 
Giles  County— part  of  a  highland  pla- 
teau sitting  squarely  on  the  eastern 
Continental  Divide.  This  area  is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Virginia's 
Biological  Monitoring  Research  Sta- 
tion, and  its  resources  are  the  subject 
of  extensive  long-term  studies.  In  addi- 
tion the  area  contains  superlative 
stands  of  virgin  spruce  and  hemlock,  a 
mountain  bog  of  unusually  large  size, 
and  a  mature  hardwood  forest  with  a 
lush  fern,  rhododendron,  and  azalea 
understory. 

Just  west  of  Mountain  Lake  lies 
Peters  Mountain,  a  3.300-acre  tract 
which  contains  a  beautiful  high  moun- 
tain bog  and  a  popular  trout  stream. 
Yellow  poplar,  red  oak.  and  hickory 
occur  in  the  coves  of  the  area,  and  the 
crest  of  Peters  Mountain  has  numer- 
ous sandstone  outcroppings  which 
afford  exceptional  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 
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has  no  desire  to  redesignate  any  of  the 
wilderness  areas  from  class  II  to  class 
I. 

Third,  given  the  proximity  of  these 
and  othef  class  II  wilderness  areas  to 
important  industrial  activities 

throughout  the  country,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Congress— 
or  some  future  Congress— would  seek 
to  redesignate  class  II  wilderness  areas 
to  class  I. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  it  is 


reaches  and  No.  2  in  the  lower  reaches. 
The  stream  contains  native  trout.  Be- 
cause of  its  rugged  terrain,  St.  Mary's 
is  also  prime  bear  habitat. 

Ramsey's  Draft  is  another  good  wil- 
derness candidate.  It  is  6,725  acres  in 
northestern  Augusta  County  and  lo- 
cated just  off  Route  250.  The  bounda- 
ry of  Ramsey's  Draft  is  the  ridge  of 
mountains  which  surround  the  draft. 
It  is  a  beautiful  area  with  large  stands 
of  virgin  timber  and  is  a  popular  area 
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sponsible  growth  in  its  work  at  Coving- 
ton. 

In  this  context,  Westvaco,  and 
others  in  the  area,  have  expressed  con- 
cerns that  if  wilderness  areas  are  es- 
tablished in  too  close  of  proximity  to 
their  Covington  plant  they  might  be 
constrained  in  their  activities  if  at 
some  future  point  in  time  these  new 
wilderness  areas  were  somehow  redes- 
ignated as  class  I  areas  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 


considerable  disagreement  between 
local  citizens  and  the  Forest  Service  is 
in  Craig  County.  This  disagreement 
centers  on  the  Forest  Service's  multi- 
ple use  recommendations  for  the  Bar- 
bours  Creek  study  area.  My  office 
worked  with  the  proponents  of  the 
Barbours  Creek  study  area  to  focus  on 
the  resources  which  the  local  citizens 
are  most  interested  in  conserving.  We 
have  redrawn  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  study  area,  removing  in  this 
process  several  traveled  roads  and 
other  areas  which  appear  to  be  more 
suited  for  multiple  use.  In  so  doing  we 
have  created  two  separate  areas,  Bar- 
bours Creek  and  Shawvers  Run,  both 
of  which  include  excellent  hunting 
grounds  and  native  trout  streams.  Our 
legislation  places  both  Barbours  Creek 
and  Shawvers  Run  into  further  study, 
offering  the  protection  of  special  man- 
agement until  such  time  as  Congress 
acts  to  alter  their  status.  I  would  have 
been  pleased  to  place  both  of  these 
areas  in  wilderness  at  this  time  were  it 
not  for  a  very  important  southw-est 
Virginia  employer,  the  concerns  of 
which  I  would  al.so  like  to  address. 

The  Westvaco  Bleached  Board  Divi- 
sion has  expressed  concern  that  the 
designation  of  areas  as  wilderness  may 
at  some  point  in  the  future  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  redesignation  by  Con- 
gress as  class  1  regions  for  purposes  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Westvaco  has  re- 
cently announced  an  important  expan- 
sion of  its  Covington.  VA.  plant  and  is 
concerned  that  such  a  redesignation 
might  impair  its  expansion. 

Mr.  Olin  and  I  have  met  and  worked 
with  Westvaco  officials  on  numerous 
occasions  in  an  effort  fully  to  under- 
stand their  concerns  and  determine 
how  we  might  best  address  them.  H.R. 
5121  represents  a  sincere  and,  we  be- 
lieve, reasonable  approach  to  the  con- 
cerns Westvaco  has  raised.  Our  bill 
leaves  in  place  the  current  class  II  air 
standards  for  each  of  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas  and  wilderness  study 
areas,  and  I  will  actively  oppose  any 
change  of  these  standards  to  a  more 
restrictive  category.  I  am  of  the  view- 
that  the  existing  class  II  standards 
offer  ample  protection  to  both  the  wil- 
derness resources  and  the  business  de- 
velopment opportunities  of  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  share  this  view.  This  per- 
spective is  carefully  and  appropriately 
detailed  in  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  5121. 

Moreover,  I  have  discussed  Westva- 
co's  concerns  with  representatives  of 
national  environmental  organizations 
which  have  an  interest  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  in  wilderness  legislation.  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  neither  the 
Sierra  Club  nor  the  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty has  any  plans  to  recommend  new- 
class  I  Clean  Air  Act  designations  in 


irom  those  organizations  so  stating. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Virginia  conservation 
community  have  been  willing  to  docu- 
ment their  intentions  in  this  area  as 
well.  Representatives  of  key  environ- 
mental organizations  in  the  State  have 
stated  clearly  that  these  groups  will 
not  seek  and  will  not  support  redesig- 
nation of  our  proposed  wilderness 
areas  to  class  I. 

Notwithstanding  these  significant 
assurances  and  the  extreme  improb- 
ability of  Congress  redesignating  these 
areas  as  class  I,  Mr.  Olin  and  I  have 
taken  an  additional  step  to  assure 
Westvaco  that  their  expansion  will  not 
be  impaired  by  the  passage  of  our  bill. 
For  the  four  areas  which  are  closest  to 
Westvaco's  plant,  we  have  chosen  not 
to  make  wilderness  recommendations 
at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  be- 
cau.se  of  strong  citizen  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  these  areas  and  the 
value  of  their  wilderness  resources,  we 
are  not  releasing  to  multiple  use  Bar- 
bours Creek,  Shawvers  Run,  Rich 
Hole,  or  Rough  Mountain.  To  balance 
all  interests,  we  have  placed  these 
areas  in  further  study  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  they  be  managed  to  protect 
their  wilderness  values  until  further 
act  of  the  Congress  determines  their 
final  status. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  our  wilderness  proposal  deserves 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House.  It  preserves  in  perpetuity  some 
of  the  outstanding  natural  treasures 
of  western  and  southwestern  Virginia. 
It  balances  the  interests  of  various 
groups  concerned  with  the  resources 
of  our  National  Forests,  and  it  is 
broadly  supported  by  the  citizens  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Olin). 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5121,  the  Virginia  wilderness  bill. 
As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  which  includes 
wilderness  designations  in  my  district, 
1  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
a  carefully  balanced  bill  which  pro- 
tects important  and  unique  areas  in 
Virginia  for  future  generations,  as  well 
as  protecting  jobs.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  insure  that  both  are  protect- 
ed. 

H.R.  5121  designates  56,000  acres  in 
Virginia  as  wilderness.  This  equals  3.4 
percent  of  the  1,632.307  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Just  as  important,  this  bill  re- 
leases to  multiple  use  management 
over  157,000  acres  which  have  been 
held  in  a  quasi-wilderness  limbo  for  a 
number  of  years. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmination 
of  over  a  year  of  careful  study  by  Con- 
gressman  Boucher   and   myself.   The 


01  the  U,b.  Forest  Service  s  KAKE  11 
study.  And,  I  am  pleased  to  add  that 
the  administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. 

Over  the  last  year  I  have  talked  with 
and  heard  from  thousands  of  people  in 
Virginias  Sixth  Congressional  District 
about  wilderness.  Elected  officials  and 
numerous  civic  organizations  have  ex- 
pres.sed  their  opinions.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions,  public  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  meetings  and  through  cor- 
respondence has  been  supportive  of 
wilderness  by  a  wide  margin. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service,  the  input  I 
have  received  throughout  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  and  my  own 
review-  of  these  sites  and  the  issues  in- 
volved. I  have  proposed  wilderness  des- 
ignation for  three  sites  in  my  district 
in  H.R.  5121.  These  sites  are  St. 
Mary's  and  Ramsey's  Draft  in  Augusta 
County,  and  Thunder  Ridge  in  Rock- 
bridge, Botetourt,  and  Bedford  Coun- 
ties. I  am  convinced  that  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  wilderness  designation 
makes  sense  for  these  special  sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development  in 
the  Sixth  District  of  Virginia  is  one  of 
my  top  priorities.  I  would  like  to  clari- 
fy a  few  misunderstandings  which  I 
have  encountered  on  how  wilderness 
will  affect  air  quality  standards  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

First,  all  of  the  areas  designated  for 
wilderness  under  H.R.  5121  will  retain 
their  existing  class  II  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Second,  Congressman  Boucher  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  these  standards 
change  and  will  vigorously  any  effort 
to  redesignate  these  sites  to  class  I  air. 

Further.  I  have  found  no  desire  by 
any  group  or  organization  to  change 
the  air  quality  standards  from  class  II 
to  class  I. 

In  its  committee  report,  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee "emphatically  states  its  intention 
that  wilderness  areas  designated  by 
H.R.  5121  should  remain  class  II.  "  The 
report  goes  on  to  say.  "This  committee 
would  strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to 
redesignate  the  wilderness  class  I." 

The  major  environmental  organiza- 
tions in  Virginia  have  publicly  stated: 
We  can  foresee  no  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  we  would  either  initiate 
or  support  any  effort  to  reclassify  wil- 
derness areas  in  Virginia  to  air  quality 
class  I.  We  believe  that  any  such 
effort  would  be  unnecessary  and  ill-ad- 
vised." 

Even  major  national  environmental 
organizations  have  gone  on  record 
stating  that  they  have  no  plans  to  seek 
redesignations  for  these  sites— now  or 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  my  conversations  with  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  make  it  clear 
that   the  Commonwealth   of  Virginia 
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sion  on  wilderness  designation  for 
Rough  Mountain  and  Rich  Hole  until 
meteorological  data  could  be  collected 
and  analyzed  in  a  technical  and  dispas- 
sionate manner.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Boucher  from  the  Ninth  Congression- 
al District  agreed  with  this  approach 
and  also  agreed  to  hold  off  on  any  des- 
ignation recommendations  for  Bar- 
bours Creek  and  Shawvers  Run  until 
scientific  data  became  available. 
Toward  this  goal.  Congressman  Bou- 


thoughtful   way   on   the  wilderness  recom- 
mendations for  the  sites  referenced  above. 

Please  keep  us  apprised  of  your  progress 
in  answering  these  questions.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide you  with  any  information  or  answer 
any  questions  on  this  for  you,  please  dont 
hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Olin. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Frederick  C.  Boucher. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5121  leaves  Rich 
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tion  of  roads,  or  place  to  land  aircraft, 
the  construction  of  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, or  anything  else  that  is  necessary 
in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  in  a  wilderness 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
believe  this  is  a  fair  and  balanced  bill. 
It  is  the  result  of  input  from  many 
people  and  reflects  a  sincere  effort  to 
be  responsive  to  concerns  that  exist 
over  wilderness  designations  without 
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has  no  desire  to  redesignate  any  of  the 
wilderness  areas  from  class  II  to  class 
I. 

Third,  given  the  proximity  of  these 
and  othef  class  II  wilderness  areas  to 
important  industrial  activities 

throughout  the  country,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Congress— 
or  some  future  Congress— would  seek 
to  redesignate  class  II  wilderness  areas 
to  class  I. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  it  is 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  H.R.  5121 
does  not  threaten  jobs  and  that  these 
wilderness  sites  will  not  be  redesignat- 
ed to  class  I  air  quality  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  involved, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  for  its  prompt  atten- 
tion to  H.R.  5121  and  for  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  today.  I  believe  this  is  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  bill  which  deserves  the 
support  of  our  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  recommendations 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  under  its 
RARE  II  study  and  the  areas  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  and  further 
study  under  H.R.  5121. 

In  all  of  our  analysis,  the  starting 
point  was  the  Forest  Service  recom- 
mendations for  specific  sites.  In  the 
Sixth  District,  six  sites  were  originally 
recommended  for  wilderness.  They 
were:  First,  head  of  Dry  Run  in  Rock- 
ingham County  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest:  second,  St. 
Mary's  in  Augusta  County  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest: 
third,  Ramsey's  Draft  in  Augusta 
County  in  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest:  fourth.  Rough  Moun- 
tain in  Bath  County  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest:  fifth. 
Rich  Hole  in  Alleghany  and  Rock- 
bridge Counties  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest;  and  sixth, 
Thunder  Ridge  in  Rockbridge,  Bote- 
tourt, and  Bedford  Counties  in  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  National  Forest. 

In  addition,  three  sites  were  recom- 
mended for  further  planning:  First, 
Southern  Massanutten  in  Rockingham 
and  Page  Counties  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest;  second. 
Dolly  Anne  in  Alleghany  County  in 
the  George  Washington  National 
Forest;  and  third,  Ramsey's  Draft  Ad- 
dition in  Augusta  and  Highland  Coun- 
ties in  the  George  Washington  Nation- 
al Forest. 

The  proposed  St.  Mary's  Wilderness 
Area  is  10,090  acres  in  southeastern 
Augusta  County.  It  is  situated  mostly 
within  the  watershed  of  the  St.  Marys 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  site  lies 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  just  off  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way. The  most  outstanding  feature  of 
this  area  is  the  St.  Mary's  River  itself 
and  its  numerous  cascades. 

The  St.  Mary's  River  is  classed  as  a 
No.  1  native  trout  stream  in  its  upper 


reaches  and  No.  2  in  the  lower  reaches. 
The  stream  contains  native  trout.  Be- 
cause of  its  rugged  terrain,  St.  Mary's 
is  also  prime  bear  habitat. 

Ramsey's  Draft  is  another  good  wil- 
derness candidate.  It  is  6,725  acres  in 
northestcrn  Augusta  County  and  lo- 
cated just  off  Route  250.  The  bounda- 
ry of  Ramsey's  Draft  is  the  ridge  of 
mountains  which  surround  the  draft. 
It  is  a  beautiful  area  with  large  stands 
of  virgin  timber  and  is  a  popular  area 
for  hikers  and  campers.  The  area  also 
has  a  good  parking  area  adjacent  to  it 
just  off  Route  250. 

The  Thunder  Ridge  Wilderness  pro- 
posal will  complement  the  existing  ad- 
jacent James  River  Face  Wilderness 
Area.  This  will  .jrovide  a  continuous 
wilderness  area  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  chain  from  the  James 
River  to  Apple  Orchard  Mountain,  and 
it  includes  a  portion  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail.  The  two  wilderness  areas  are 
separated  only  by  Petites  Gap  Road.  A 
2-acre  trail-head  parking  area  is  pro- 
vided for.  James  River  face  is  a  perma- 
nent class  I  air  quality  area. 

In  addition  to  these  three  sites,  H.R. 
5121  also  adds  160  acres  to  the  James 
River  Face  Wilderness  Area.  As  I  indi- 
cated, the  Thunder  Ridge  Wilderness 
Area  would  be  adjacent  to  the  James 
River  Face  Wilderness  Area  with  a 
road  separating  the  two  areas.  In  sev- 
eral small  sections,  however,  designat- 
ing Thunder  Ridge  as  a  wilderness 
area  would  leave  small  pockets  of  non- 
wilderness  Forest  Service  lands  sur- 
rounded by  wilderness  areas.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  160  acres  to  the  James 
River  Face  Wilderness  Area  eliminates 
these  nonwilderness  pockets  and  im- 
proves the  ability  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  manage  both  wilderness  areas  more 
effectively. 

At  two  of  the  sites  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service— Rough  Mountain  and 
Rich  Hole— concerns  have  been  raised 
by  some  that*  wilderness  designations 
might  restrict  economic  growth  in 
nearby  communities.  The  possibility  of 
a  future  redesignation  of  these  sites  to 
class  I  air  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  redesignation,  and 
the  implications  of  such  a  redesigna- 
tion have  been  the  subject  of  some 
debate  and  conflicting  opinions.  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  this  debate  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Covington,  VA,  is  the  site  of  a  major 
paper  mill  operation  of  the  Westvaco 
Corp.  It  is  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment to  the  area  and  an  important 
source  of  tax  revenues.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Westvaco  has  now  begun  a 
major  new  expansion  at  its  Covington 
facility.  This  will  mean  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  new  jobs  for  the  region. 
Obviously,  Westvaco  is  anxious  to 
insure  that  they  are  able  to  proceed 
with  this  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion and  that  actions  not  be  taken 
which  might   impede  normal  and  re- 


sponsible growth  in  its  work  at  Coving- 
ton. 

In  this  context.  Westvaco,  and 
others  in  the  area,  have  expressed  con- 
cerns that  if  wilderness  areas  are  es- 
tablished in  too  close  of  proximity  to 
their  Covington  plant  they  might  be 
constrained  in  their  activities  if  at 
some  future  point  in  time  these  new 
wilderness  areas  were  somehow  redes- 
ignated as  class  I  areas  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  no  one  has  suggested  that  West- 
vaco would  be  constrained  in  its 
growth  if  these  areas  retain  their  cur- 
rent class  II  designations.  The  con- 
cerns focus  on  whether  these  sites 
might  be  redesignated  as  class  I  and 
what  that  might  mean  to  the  Coving- 
ton facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  described  ear- 
lier, the  designation  of  areas  as  wilder- 
ness does  not  change  their  air  quality 
standard.  The  areas  reviewed  under 
RARE  II  are  all  class  II  and  those 
which  are  designated  wilderness  will 
remain  class  II.  Further,  there  is  no 
visible  interest  on  anyone's  part  to 
seek  a  redesignation  from  class  II  to 
class  I,  and  the  likelihood  that  these 
areas  would  be  redesignated  as  class  I 
is  extremely  remote. 

Nevertheless,  I  wanted  to  better  un- 
derstand what  the  impact  on  Westvaco 
might  be  if  several  close  sites  were 
somehow  redesignated  as  class  I  air 
quality  areas.  I  rai.sed  this  question 
with  the  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board,  the  agency  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  Clean  Air  Act  in  Virginia 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

For  study  purposes  the  State  Board 
looked  at  a  worst-case  .scenario  in 
which  four  areas  between  10  and  20 
miles  away  from  Covington  would  be 
designated  as  wilderness  and  would 
have  their  air  quality  redesignated  to 
class  I.  The  Air  Board  then  used  an 
EPA  approved  computer  model  to  see 
whether  Westvaco  could  expand  and 
increase  its  emissions  without  violat- 
ing class  I  air  quality  standards. 

In  its  preliminary  report,  the  region- 
al director  of  the  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  concluded  that  even  in 
this  worst  case  situation,  Westvaco 
would  be  violating  its  existing  class  II 
air  quality  standards  around  Coving- 
ton long  before  class  I  air  at  wilder- 
ness sites  10  to  20  miles  away  would 
impose  any  restrictions  on  Westvaco's 
expansion. 

The  sites  examined  in  the  Air  Board 
Study  were  Rich  Hole,  Rough  Moun- 
tain, Barbours  Creek,  and  Shawvers 
Run. 

Still  Westvaco  felt  that  additional 
scientific  data  would  be  necessary 
before  the  Air  Board's  preliminary 
finding  could  be  verified.  Because  I  am 
so  committed  to  job  creation  in  the 
Virginia's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  decided  to  hold  off  on  any  deci- 


sion on  wilderness  designation  for 
Rough  Mountain  and  Rich  Hole  until 
meteorological  data  could  be  collected 
and  analyzed  in  a  technical  and  dispas- 
sionate manner.  My  colleague,  Mr. 
Boucher  from  the  Ninth  Congression- 
al District  agreed  with  this  approach 
and  also  agreed  to  hold  off  on  any  des- 
ignation recommendations  for  Bar- 
bours Creek  and  Shawvers  Run  until 
scientific  data  became  available. 

Toward  this  goal.  Congressman  Bou- 
cher and  I  have  written  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  request- 
ing that  agency  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  issues  and 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
this  debate.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
record  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  EPA  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus.  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  15,  1984. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator.     Environmental    Protection 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  In  evaluating 
U.S.  Forest  Service  propo.sals  to  designate 
National  Forest  System  lands  in  our  Con- 
gressional Districts  as  wilderness,  we  have 
found  considerable  di.sagreement  on  the 
question  of  whether  designating  areas  as 
wilderness  might  impose  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
strictions which  might  hamper  economic 
growth  in  nearby  communities. 

While  all  of  the  area-s  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness are  currently  class  II.  as  defined  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1977,  concerns  exist 
that  these  areas  might  be  redesignated  to 
class  I  sometime  in  the  future.  We  have 
been  presented  with  conflicting  data  on 
whether  class  I  air  quality  standards  at 
three  specific  sites  would  impose  restrictions 
on  possible  future  expansions  of  the  West- 
vaco Corporation  at  its  Covington,  Virginia 
facility.  These  sites  are:  Rough  Mountain, 
in  Bath  County:  Rich  Hole,  in  Alleghany 
and  Rockbridge  Counties:  and,  Barbours 
Creek,  in  Craig  County.  These  are  identified 
on  the  enclosed  map. 

We  are  anxious  to  maintain  a  climate 
which  is  conducive  to  future  economic 
growth  and  job  creation  in  Virginia.  Never- 
theless, we  aLso  support  the  preservation  of 
wild  and  primitive  areas  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Since  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  charged  with  administering  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  the  wilderness  debate  on 
the  three  areas  cited  above  is  essentially  a 
technical  and  scientific  one  on  the  impact  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  at  these  specific  sites,  we 
are  asking  for  your  help  in  belter  under- 
standing the  facts.  It  would  be  very  helpful 
for  us  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  circum- 
stances, or  lack  thereof,  under  which  a  class 
I  designation  at  each  of  the.se  sites  would 
impose  restrictions  on  future  expansions  at 
Westvaco  Corporation's  facility  in  Coving- 
ton. We  would  also  appreciate  some  esti- 
mates on  the  likelihood  of  any  scenarios 
under  which  restrictions  would  be  placed  on 
Westvaco  and  the  costs  of  existing  technol- 
ogies for  meeting  and  complying  with  those 
restrictions. 

We  recognize  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  take  some  analysis  by  your 
agency:  however,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
have  a  .sound  opinion  based  on  scientific  and 
technical  fact,  not  emotion  or  idle  conjec- 
ture. We  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
opinion    so    that    we    may    proceed    in    a 


thoughtful   way  on  the  wilderness  recom- 
mendations for  the  sites  referenced  above. 

Please  keep  us  apprised  of  your  progress 
in  answering  these  questions.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide you  with  any  information  or  answer 
any  questions  on  this  for  you,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Olin, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Frederick  C.  Boucher, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5121  leaves  Rich 
Hole  and  Rough  Mountain  in  their 
current  study  status.  The  same  is  true 
for  Barbours  Creek  and  Shawvers  Run 
in  Craig  County  in  Mr.  Boucher's  dis- 
trict. Keeping  these  areas  in  their  cur- 
rent status  will  protect  them  from  de- 
velopment and  maintain  their  natural 
charter  and  integrity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  provides  us  with  the  time 
needed  to  resolve  technical,  scientific 
questions  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  with- 
out holding  hostage  the  other  areas 
provided  for  under  H.R.  5121. 

The  remaining  site  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  under  its  RARE  II 
study  was  head  of  Dry  Run  in  Rock- 
ingham County.  In  1980,  the  Forest 
Service  reassessed  this  site  and 
changed  its  recommendation  from  wil- 
derness to  multiple-use.  This  change 
was  based  on  the  small  size  of  Head  of 
Dry  Run— 1,300  acres— and  the  diffi- 
culties the  Forest  Service  would  en- 
counter in  trying  to  manage  a  wilder- 
ness area  of  such  small  size.  I  have 
concurred  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
this  assessment  of  the  site  and  have 
not  recommended  it  for  wilderness.  In- 
stead, under  H.R.  5121  it  would  be  re- 
leased for  multiple-use. 

Other  than  the  four  specific  sites 
held  for  further  planning  in  the  bill, 
and  those  designated  as  wilderness,  all 
other  sites  in  Virginia  reviewed  under 
RARE  II  in  both  the  George  Washing- 
ton and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Nation- 
al Forests  are  returned  to  U.S.  Forest 
Service  multiple-use  management 
under H.R.  5121. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  misun- 
derstandings about  the  relationship  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  I  have  found  some  misconceptions 
about  how  wilderness  areas  are  man- 
aged. For  example,  some  have  feared 
that  if  a  fire  starts  in  a  wilderness 
area,  the  Forest  Service  would  have  to 
use  bucket  brigades  and  hand  tools  to 
fight  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  Forest 
Service  can  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  put  out  a  fire.  The  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  is  clear  on  this 
point;  section  4(d)(1)  provides: 

.  .  .  such  measures  may  be  taken  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  control  of  fire,  insects, 
and  diseases  .  .  . 

Another  misconception  is  that  if 
someone  gets  hurt  in  a  wilderness  area 
they  could  only  be  brought  out  on 
foot.  Again,  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  is  clear  that  any  steps  necessary 
can  be  taken,  including  the  construc- 


tion of  roads,  or  place  to  land  aircraft, 
the  construction  of  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, or  anything  else  that  is  necessary 
in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  in  a  wilderness 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
believe  this  is  a  fair  and  balanced  bill. 
It  is  the  result  of  input  from  many 
people  and  reflects  a  sincere  effort  to 
be  responsive  to  concerns  that  exist 
over  wilderness  designations  without 
undermining  the  basic  need  to  protect 
unique  natural  treasures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5121,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


n  1400 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXAS  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3788)  to  designate  vari- 
ous areas  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System 
in  the  national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Texas  Wilderness 
Act  of  1984". 

Sec  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  the  fol- 
lowing lands  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness, and  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System: 
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(1)  certain  lands  in  tho  Angelina  National 
Forest.  Texas,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly five  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Turkey 
Hill  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Turkey  Hill  Wilderness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Angelina  National 
Forest.  Texas,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twelve  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Upland  Island 
Wilderne.ss— Proposed",  dated  March  1984. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Upland 
Island  Wilderne.ss: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Davy  Crockett  Na- 
tional Forest,  Texas,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big  Slough 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  March  1984. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Slough 
Wilderness; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Sabine  National 
Forest,  Texas,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly ten  thou.sand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Indian  Mounds  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Indian  Mounds 
Wilderness;  and 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Sam  Houston  Na- 
tional Forest.  Texas,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately four  thou.sand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Little  Lake 
Creek  Wilderness-  Proposed",  dated  March 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Little 
Lake  Creek  Wilderne.ss. 

MAPS  .AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
with  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  and  each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tions and  maps  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated in  this  Act.  any  reference  in  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Indian 
Mounds  and  Upland  Island  Wilderness 
Areas  designated  by  this  Act  contain  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  intermingled  lands  owned 
by  the  Temple-Eastex  Incorporated  and 
that  in  order  to  manage  the  wilderne.ss  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  the.se  lands  be  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  law. 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  United  States  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  acquire  by  exchange  from  Temple- 
Eastex  Incorporated,  subject  to  the  concur- 
rence of  said  corporation,  the  lands  depicted 


on  a  map  entitled  "Indian  Mounds  Land  Ex- 
change", dated  March  iy«4.  consisting  of 
tracts  2264.  2265.  1302.  and  2289  and  the 
lands  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Upland 
Island  Land  Exchange",  dated  March  1984. 
and  consisting  of  tract  3191.  The  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  become  parts  of 
the  Sabine  and  Angelina  National  Forest  re- 
spectively and  shall  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  national  forests  and 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  as  appropriate. 

ic)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 
States  to  the  lands  described  in  subsection 
la)  of  this  .section,  the  United  States 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
convey  to  Temple-Eastex  Incorporated  and 
the  national  forest  system  lands  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Indian  Mounds  Land  Ex- 
change—Conveyance to  Temple-Ea.stex", 
dated  March  1984,  and  consisting  of  tracts 
K  La-II.  K  lain.  K-La-I.  K-2r.  S-3.  S  2r 
and  S-2o  and  the  lands  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Upland  Island  Land  Exchange- 
Conveyance  to  Temple-Eastex"  dated 
March  1984.  and  consisting  of  tracts  S-13-J. 
S-29-I  and  S-29-II.  The  exchange  of  land 
authorized  by  this  .section  shall  not  include 
mineral  interests. 

(d)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall,  for  any  existing 
timber  sale  contracts  or  portions  of  sale  con- 
tracts within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian 
Mounds.  Upland  Island  and  Little  Creek 
Wilderne.ss  Areas  as  designated  by  this  Act. 
terminate  the  timber  .sale  contracts  without 
cost  to  the  buyer:  Provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  the  portion  of  the  timber  .sale  locat- 
ed in  compartment  80  within  the  proposed 
Indian  Mounds  Wilderness  and  sold  to  the 
Saint  Regis  Paper  Company,  the  Secretary 
shall  upon  termination  of  the  contract  com- 
pensate the  buyer  by  offering  to  .sell  the 
buyer  similar  timber  of  approximately  equal 
volumes  and  values.  Such  compensatory  sale 
shall  be  carried  out  on  a  negotiated  basis. 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

<1»  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadle.ss  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II); 

<2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadle.ss  areas  in  Texas  and  of  the  environ- 
mental impacts  a.ssociated  with  alternative 
allocations  of  such  areas. 

<b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  hereby  determines  and  directs  that  — 

(1)  without  pa.ssing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  States  other  than  Texas, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  respect  to  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  Slate  of  Texas; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Texas  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to  in  sub.section  (d).  that  review 
and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to 
be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitabil- 
ity of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 


quired to  review  the  wilderne.ss  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Texas  reviewed  in 
such  final  environmental  statement  or  ref- 
erenced in  subsection  (d)  and  not  designated 
wilderness  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  managed  for  multiple  use  in  accordance 
with  land  management  plans  pursuant  to 
.section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976:  Provided.  That  such  areas 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderne.ss  desig- 
nation prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revi.sed  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Texas  are  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  and 
other  applicable  law.  areas  not  recommend- 
ed for  wilderness  designation  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans,  and 
areas  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  other  applicable  law:  and 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Texas  for 
the  purpo.se  of  determining  their  suitability 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  .section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  the  term  "revision"  shall 
not  include  an  "amondment"  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
al.so  apply  to  national  forest  system  roadless 
lands  in  the  State  of  Texas  which  are  less 
than  5.000  acres  in  size. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  bring  this  consensus  legislation 
before  the  House  today  because  it  rep- 


resents a  middle  ground  compromise 
on  an  issue  that  the  committee  has 
struggled  with  since  1979. 

When  the  Forest  Service  completed 
its  RARE  II  review  of  national  forest 
roadless  lands  in  1979  it  recommended 
that  only  8.790  acres  of  roadle.ss  land 
be  designated  as  wilderness  in  Texas. 
Texas  conservationists  noted  that  this 
recommendation  amounted  to  a  mere 
1.1  percent  of  the  national  forest  land 
in  a  State  that  currently  has  no  na- 
tional forest  wilderness.  They  argued 
for  a  much  larger  wilderness  package 
in  order  to  set  aside  some  areas  to 
serve  the  recreation  and  wilderness 
needs  of  the  fast  growing  Houston  and 
Dallas  metropolitan  areas.  In  response 
to  their  concerns  our  former  colleague. 
Bob  p]ckhardt,  introduced  legislation 
to  designate  some  63.000  acres  of  wil- 
derness. The  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  held  a  hearing  on  that  legisla- 
tion in  1980  and  also  visited  .several  of 
the  areas  proposed  for  wilderness. 
However,  due  to  sharp  divisions  of 
opinion  on  the  wilderness  i.ssue,  the 
legislation  never  went  to  markup.  The 
impasse  continued  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

In  1983.  Texas  con.servationists. 
buoyed  by  the  increasing  demand 
among  hunters,  other  sportsmens 
groups,  and  urban  residents  to  set 
aside  select  areas  for  primitive  recrea- 
tion, initiated  a  new  effort  to  .secure 
wilderness  protection  for  the  63,000 
acres  formerly  proposed  by  Congress- 
man Eckhardt.  Their  new  bill.  H.R. 
3788  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
John  Bryant  and  cosponsored  by  Con- 
gressmen Steve  Bartlett  and  Martin 
Frost,  and  hearings  were  held  last  No- 
vember. During  those  hearings,  I  be- 
lieve it  became  apparent  to  all  con- 
cerned that  further  delay  on  the  wil- 
dern€\ss  i.ssue  would  be  detrimental  to 
both  tho.se  proposing  wilderness  and 
tho.sc  who  wished  to  see  national 
forest  roadle.ss  areas  opened  for  log- 
ging and  other  development.  Fortu- 
nately, our  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Charles  Wilson  and  John  Bryant. 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  series  of  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  resolving  the  issue. 
At  several  points  in  the  negotiations,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  both  Mem- 
bers to  adopt  unyielding  positions,  and 
I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  pa- 
tience, diligence,  and  flexibility  they 
demonstrated  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
sensus product  before  us  today. 

The  compromise  proposal  will  desig- 
nate 34.000  acres  of  wilderness  in  east 
Texas.  25.000  in  Congressman  Wil- 
son's district,  5,400  in  Congres.sman 
Sam  Halls  district  and  4.000  in  Con- 
gre.ssman  Phil  Gramm's  district,  and 
strikes  almost  the  exact  middle  ground 
between  the  administration's  8.790- 
acre  position  and  the  conservationists' 
63,000-acre  bill.  Having  hiked  in  sever- 
al of  the  areas  in  question  in  1980,  I 
also  believe  we  have  .selected  the  finest 
areas  for  wilderness  protection. 


For  example,  the  proposed  12.000- 
acre  Upland  Island  Wilderness  is  a  vir- 
tual microcosm  of  the  varying  ecosys- 
tems of  east  Texas,  ranging  from  pal- 
metto, oak.  cypress  flats  along  the 
river  bottom  on  the  .south  to  spacious 
and  relatively  open  pine  forests  on  the 
rolling  hills  to  the  north.  Further  to 
the  east,  the  proposed  10,000-acre 
Indian  Mounds  Wilderness  consists  of 
gently  rolling  terrain  with  magnificent 
creek  bottoms  and  several  State  cham- 
pion trees.  And  the  3.000-acre  Big 
Slough  Wilderness  will  afford  excel- 
lent hunting  and  canoeing  opportuni- 
ties, including  a  near  circular  canoe 
route  and  impressive  stands  of  virgin 
timber  along  Ihe  Neches  River.  It 
should  additionally  be  noted  that  the 
wilderness  proposals  lie  with  a  iy2-  to 
2'j-hour  drive  of  Houston  and  a  4-  to 
5-hour  drive  from  Dallas,  and  along 
with  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve established  a  decade  ago,  will 
provide  the  only  nearby  opportunity 
for  residents  of  those  metropolitan 
areas  to  enjoy  a  wilderness  type  expe- 
rience Wilderness  designation  will 
also  guarantee  that  hunters  and  other 
sportsmen  are  assured  of  at  least  some 
relatively  large  areas  where  they  can 
pursue  recreation  in  an  environment 
undisturbed  by  roads,  clearcuts  and 
the  other  marks  of  development. 

On  the  development  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  'relea-se"  language  of  H.R. 
3788  provides  that  the  east  Texas 
roadless  lands  not  designated  as  wil- 
derne.ss may  be  made  available  for 
such  nonwilderness  u.ses  as  are  deter- 
mined appropriate  through  the  Forest 
Service's  land  management  planning 
process.  This  is  an  important  conces- 
sion by  conservationists,  because 
absent  such  "release"  language  the 
Forest  Service  would  continue  their 
ongoing  RARE  III  wilderness  .studies 
of  roadless  lands  in  east  Texas,  and  de- 
velopment activities  such  as  timber 
harvest  might  be  delayed  or  thwarted 
by  administrative  or  judicial  appeals. 

As  a  final  point.  I  would  note  that 
portions  of  the  wilderness  proposals  of 
H.R.  3788  are  underlain  by  privately 
owned  mineral  rights.  Pursuant  to  the 
Wilderness  Act.  such  rights  will  be 
honored.  However.  I  believe  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  concerned  that  if  and  when 
an  owner  decides  to  exercise  his  rights 
in  a  wilderness  area  the  Forest  Service 
would  \\,ork  with  him  to  determine  if  a 
mineral  exchange  or  some  other  mutu- 
ally acceptable  arrangement  could  be 
made  to  avoid  any  undue  disruption  of 
wilderness  values.  I  am  informed  that 
at  any  given  time,  certain  national 
forest  lands  in  east  Texas  are  general- 
ly unleased  and  might  be  available  for 
such  a  mineral  rights  exchange  in 
order  to  protect  wilderness  values,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  carefully  examine  this  option  if 
and  when  a  problem  arises.  I  also  note 
that  the  potential  for  wilderness/min- 
eral conflicts  will  decrease  over  time  as 


some  of  the  privately  owned  rights  are 
due  to  expire  in  the  near  future  and 
others  may  ultimately  be  sold  to  the 
Government  under  the  willing  buyer- 
willing  seller  authority  of  section  5  of 
the  Wilderness  Act. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
H.R.  3788.  as  amended,  is  a  meritori- 
ous proposal  which  will  successfully 
resolve  the  longstanding  dispute  over 
wilderness  in  east  Texas.  Due  to  the 
hard  work  of  Congressmen  Wilson 
and  Bryant,  we  have  come  up  with  a 
proposal  that  equitably  balances  the 
interests  concerned,  and  I.  once  again, 
cannot  commend  the  Members  enough 
for  their  hard  work  and  good  faith  in 
reaching  this  agreement.  I  also  note 
that  our  compromise  proposal  has 
been  introduced  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Tower  and  Bentsen  in  the 
other  body,  which  is  but  another  indi- 
cation of  the  overall  consensus  nature 
of  this  bill.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues' strong  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  wilderness 
bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions  to 
which  the  Forest  Service  strongly 
object. 

While  I  realize  the  bill  is  the  end 
product  of  lengthy  negotiations  and 
debate  between  those  affected.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  all  Members 
know  what  is  involved. 

The  five  areas  to  be  designated  as 
wilderness  contain  34.400  acres  which 
exceeds  the  RARE  II  recommendation 
of  three  areas  by  8,790  acres.  The 
Forest  Service  opposes  these  additions. 

More  importantly,  the  Department 
objects  to  the  land  exchange  and 
timber  sale  provisions  inserted  in  the 
bill.  The  following  is  the  precise  word- 
ing of  their  report  dated  just  yester- 
day. May  7. 

Sections  4  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Committee 
bill  have  been  amended  to  mandate  a  land 
exchange  between  the  Forest  Service  and 
Temple-Eastex  Corporation  to  acquire  pri- 
vate lands  lying  within  two  of  the  areas  des- 
ignated as  wilderness.  About  2.725  acres  of 
National  Forest  land  would  be  conveyed  for 
about  2.735  acres  of  Temple-Eastex  Corpo- 
ration lands.  This  exchange  of  nearly  equal 
land  areas  has  several  objectionable  fea- 
tures. Forest  Service  estimates  of  value 
based  on  transaction  evidence,  show  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  to  be  as  much  as  $1.6  mil- 
lion more  valuable  than  the  private  lands. 
The  difference  in  value  is  attributable  to 
the  larger  volume  and  better  quality  of  the 
timber  stands  on  the  National  Forest  lands. 
Existing  authorities,  under  which  the 
Forest  Service  regularly  exchanges  land 
with  private  parties,  require  an  equal  value 
tran.saclion.  We  strongly  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  land  exchange  be  based  on  equal 
value. 

While  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  for  his  efforts  in 
reaching  a  compromise  on  acreage  and 
the  number  of  wilderness  areas.  I  be- 
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lieve  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
make  sure  we  are  not  "ripping  off"  the 
taxpayer. 

There  are  clearly  hidden  costs  to 
creating  wilderness  both  in  terms  of 
opportunities  lost  to  develop  the  re- 
source of  an  area  and  now  we  are 
being  asked  to  actually  buy  the  land. 

I  intend  to  oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  good  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett),  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3788,  the 
Texas  wilderness  bill,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  in  its  original  form  and  which  I 
also  endorse  in  its  current  form. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling),  and  I  also  commend 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young),  as  well  as  both 
my  colleagues  from  Texas  who  are 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bryant)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson). 

As  you  will  recall,  the  original  legis- 
lation designated  63,700  acres  in  10 
components  of  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  in  the  national 
forests  of  Texas.  This  current  compro- 
mise bill  sets  aside  a  more  modest 
34,000  acres  for  wilderness  designation 
in  only  five  of  these  components. 

The  largest  State  in  the  lower  48. 
composed  of  168  million  acres,  Texas, 
has  only  46.850  acres,  or  0.028  percent, 
designated  as  wilderness.  In  contrast, 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  less  than 
half  the  size  of  Texas,  has  more  than 
32  times  as  much  designated  wilder- 
ness. Montana,  which  is  a  little  larger 
than  half  the  size  of  Texas,  has  rough- 
ly 73  times  the  wilderness  acreage. 
California,  which  is  about  two-thirds 
the  size  of  Texas,  has  about  58  times 
as  much  wilderness  as  Texas  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  critical  need  exists 
for  additional  wilderness  areas  to  be 
preserved  for  future  generations  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  only  current 
designated  wilderness  area  in  Texas  is 
located  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  in  west  Texas.  West 
Texas  encompasses  a  vastly  different 
type  of  ecosystem  than  that  in  east 
Texas.  The  east  Texas  parcels  under 
consideration  are  incredibly  unique, 
and  they  are  worth  setting  aside. 

The  east  Texas  wilderness  contains 
vast  stands  of  longleaf  pine,  as  well  as 
the  national  champion  long  leaf  pine, 
the  largest  Florida  basswood,  and  the 
largest  cherrybark  oak  in  Texas  na- 
tional forests.  The  Indian  Mounds 
component  of  this  bill  contains  distinc- 
tive plants  such  as  greenvein  orchids 
and  yellow  lady's  slipper,  as  well  as 
fossil  beds,  and  a  permanent  spring 
pool  where  pioneer  wagon  trains  wa- 
tered. In  preserving  these  areas,  we 
are  protecting  not  only  a  unique  eco- 


system, but  we  are  also  preserving  a 
bit  of  Texas  history. 

Texas  needs  more  designated  wilder- 
ness because  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  in  west  Texas  is  far 
away  and  inaccessible  from  the  major 
population  centers  of  the  State.  The 
wilderness  areas  designated  in  this  bill 
in  east  Texas  are  in  fact  within  less 
than  5  hours'  drive  from  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  Austin,  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth. 
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Ten  million  people  live  within  a  5- 
hour  drive  from  the  wilderness  areas 
set  aside  in  this  bill. 

As  a  result  of  our  recent  economic 
growth  and  urban  expansion,  the 
demand  for  a  variety  of  outdoor  wil- 
derness activities  in  east  Texas  in  spi- 
raling.  Wilderness  designation  will 
allow  these  pristine  areas  to  remain 
available  for  nonimpairing  recreation- 
al uses  such  as  hiking,  camping,  hunt- 
ing, horseback  riding,  and  nature 
study,  within  the  reach,  and  uniquely 
so.  of  urban  centers. 

Now.  that  is  not  to  say  that  all  out- 
door recreation  areas  should  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  preservation  and  recreation  re- 
quire a  mix  of  uses.  East  Texas  al- 
ready has  national  forests  and  nation- 
al parks  and  Corps  of  Engineer  lakes. 
We  need  designated  wilderness  areas 
to  be  set  aside  to  complement  these 
other  uses. 

Now.  several  times  I  personally  vis- 
ited the  areas  under  consideration  for 
wilderness  designation  in  this  bill  and 
in  the  earlier  version.  Several  weeks 
ago,  I  visited  this  wilderness  with  my 
son.  From  firsthand  experience,  I  can 
report  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  nothing  compares  with  the  east 
Texas  wilderness  in  a  way  to  rest  the 
mind  and  invigorate  the  body. 

Texas  wilderness  areas  are  a  pre- 
cious natural  resource.  They  are  not 
infinite.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Texas 
needs  this  bill  to  preserve  our  wilder- 
ness lands.  With  your  help,  we  can 
preserve  them  now,  for  we  cannot  do  it 
later.  These  tracts  must  be  protected 
as  a  part  of  our  Texas  heritage  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  to  enjoy. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  YouNG)  correctly  noted  that 
there  has  been  one  question  raised 
about  the  cost.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  to  this  House  that,  in  fact, 
the  cost  estimate  of  $1,600,000.  that  is 
not  correct:  it  is  somewhat  of  a  frivo- 
lous estimate  because  there  is  no  out- 
of-pocket  cost  to  the  Treasury.  These 
lands  are  already  owned  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  with  the  exception  of 
some  land  swaps,  so  there  will  be  no 
dollar  cost  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  will  be  exchanging 
private  land  for  public  land  on  a 
roughly  equal  basis. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  summarize  my 
support  and  the  reason  for  the  sup- 


port that  this  House  should  give  to 
this  bill: 

First,  there  are  no  wilderness  areas 
in  east  Texas  now  and  this  provides  a 
modest  34,000  acres. 

Second,  there  are  significant  and 
unique  ecosystems  to  be  protected  for 
future  generations. 

Third,  unlike  wilderness  areas  in 
other  States,  these  34.000  acres  are 
close  to  urban  populations. 

Fourth,  having  some  of  the  forests 
designated  as  official  wilderness  areas 
will  add  to  the  diversity  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  outdoors. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  on  their  success  in  developing 
this  compromise  measure  and  I  ^rge 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  ap- 
prove it  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bryant) 
who  was  one  of  the  Members  who 
worked  out  this  very  commendable 
compromise. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
proud  day  for  Texas  and  for  the  le- 
gions of  citizens,  public  interest  orga- 
nizations, and  environmental  groups 
throughout  my  State  and  the  Nation 
who  have  struggled  so  long  and  so  tire- 
lessly to  preserve  for  all  time,  as  wil- 
derness, some  of  the  most  unusual  and 
scenic  woodlands  in  the  world. 

Today,  after  years  of  hoping  and 
planning  by  so  many,  and  months  of 
delicate  and  occasionally  frustrating 
negotiations  spearheaded  by  Congress- 
man John  Seiberling.  I  am  pleased  to 
ask  this  House  to  approve  H.R.  3788. 
the  Texas  wilderness  bill. 

This  compromise  measure  secures 
for  generations  to  come  34.400  acres- 
five  relatively  small,  but  spectacular 
tracts  in  the  four  national  forests  of 
east  Texas.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  companion  to  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Texas 
Senators  Lloyd  Bentsen.  and  John 
Tower  will  provide  the  only  wilder- 
ness areas  within  convenient  reach  of 
the  majority  of  Texans. 

While  I  initially  sought  to  place  a 
much  larger  area  within  the  national 
wilderne.ss  preservation  system.  I  am 
satisfied  that  Texans  today  and  tomor- 
row will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  our  dwindling  natural  heritage  in 
its  most  pristine  form,  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  physical 
beauty  of  these  areas,  which  will  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  wilderness 
acreage  in  Texas,  they  contain  an 
array  of  champion  trees  and  various 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which 
exist  in  few.  if  any.  other  places  in  the 
Nation  or  the  world. 

By  saving  these  few  acres— less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  all  the 
commercial   timberland  in  Texas— we 


will   protect   forever   an   irreplaceable 
bit  of  our  natural  heritage. 

In  spite  of  its  vast  171.1  million  acres 
and  astounding  population  growth. 
Texas  has  only  one  small  parcel  of  wil- 
derness—46.850  acres  in  the  remote 
Guadalupe  National  Park  of  far  west 
Texas— as  compared  with  more  than 
80  million  acres  designated  in  other 
States  since  1964.  Its  distance  from 
the  major  population  centers  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  removes  it 
from  general  access  and  significant 
human  enjoyment. 

Each  of  the  five  areas  in  this  com- 
promise bill  is  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  Dallas.  Fort  Worth.  Houston. 
San  Antonio.  Austin,  and  the  other 
metropolitan  areas  where  most  Texans 
live  and  work.  Each  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  public  lands.  Each  is  unique. 
And  each— without  the  essential  wil- 
derness designation  we  seek  today- 
would  eventually  be  clearcut  to  the 
bare  ground  for  commercial  timber. 

The  astounding  population  growth 
of  Texas— due  in  large  measure  to  vast 
migration  from  the  Northeast— consti- 
tutes a  severe  threat  to  Texas'  once 
lavish  and  numerous  natural  areas. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  help 
keep  a  tiny  piece  of  Texas  as  it  is. 

Only  by  giving  these  prime  examples 
of  nature's  beauty  and  abundance  wil- 
derness designation  will  our  children 
and  grandchildren  know  what  so  much 
of  Texas  was  like  when  their  ancestors 
first  explored  and  settled  what  is  now 
east  Texas.  Only  with  wilderness  des- 
ignation will  these  areas  continue  to 
be  as  desirable  as  they  are  today  for 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  and 
nature  studies. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, without  whose  diligence,  co- 
operation, and  good  faith  commit- 
ment, the  Texas  wilderness  bill  would 
continue  to  be  only  the  dream  that  it 
has  been  for  two  decades. 

Congressman  Charles  Wilson,  my 
colleague  from  Texas  who  well  repre- 
sented the  divergent  interests  of  his 
district  during  our  lengthy  negotia- 
tions, and  Congressman  John  Seiberl- 
ing. the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  who  forged  the  compromise, 
worked  long  and  hard  to  write  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Texas  wilderness  bill  that 
is  before  us  today. 

They  have  earned  my  thanks  and  de- 
serve the  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Texas. 

Although  I  take  pride  in  being  the 
author  of  the  Texas  wilderness  bill. 
today's  victory  is  not  that  of  any  one 
individual.  It  belongs  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  Texans  who  never  became 
tired  of  this  task,  who  never  lost  sight 
of  the  goal  or  lost  faith  that  it  could 
and  would  be  achieved. 

Today's  victory  belongs  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
sportsmen's  clubs  of  Texas,  the  Hous- 


ton Sportsmen's  Association,  the 
Texas  Independent  Birdhunlers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Texas  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Audubon  Society,  and 
countless  other  civic,  community,  and 
conservation  groups.  It  belongs  to  ev- 
eryone who  wrote  a  letter,  signed  a  pe- 
tition, made  a  phone  call,  attended  a 
meeting,  or  only  hoped  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Texas  wilderness. 

Fellow  members,  today  I  ask  you  to 
vote  for  H.R.  3788  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  a  small  part  of  the 
Texas  natural  heritage  that  we  still 
have  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  al.so  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  (Mr.  Bryant)  and 
(Mr.  Wilson)  and  (Mr.  Bartlett)  from 
the  Dallas  area  for  their  work  on  this 
bill. 

It  pleases  me  to  see  these  gentlemen, 
especially  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
who  has  praised  the  virtues  of  east 
Texas.  We  are  talking  about  34,000 
acres  in  this  bill,  however.  I  live  down 
there  next  to  it  and  you  can  talk  about 
east  Texas  in  its  entirety,  as  we  are 
talking  about  this  34.000  acres. 

We  invite  anyone  to  come  down 
there  and  visit  with  us.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
knows  more  about  wilderness  areas 
than  any  person  in  this  Congress  and 
we  appreciate  what  he  has  done  in 
these  areas. 

I  do  want  to  bring  up  one  point  with 
the  gentleman  if  I  may.  When  we  were 
discussing  this  measure  sometime 
back,  the  question  came  to  my  mind 
about  the  mineral  interests  that  are 
owned  by  individuals  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  boundaries  of  this  34.000- 
acre  tract.  It  is  my  understanding,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  clarification  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the 
mineral  interests  that  are  owned  by  in- 
dividuals under  this  acreage  designat- 
ed the  Texas  wilderness  bill,  or  H.R. 
3788.  will  not  be  affected.  The  owner- 
ship of  those  mineral  interests  will 
still  be  owned  and  subject  to  u.se  by 
the  people  who  own  the  interests. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Under  the  Wilderness 
Act  such  rights  will  be  honored,  must 
be  honored.  However,  if  and  when  an 
owner  decides  to  exercise  his  rights  in 
a  wilderness  area  in  the  national 
forest,  it  is  our  intent  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice would  work  with  him  to  determine 
if  a  mineral  exchange  or  some  other 
mutually  acceptable  arrangement 
could  be  made  to  avoid  any  undue  dis- 


ruption of  the  wilderness  values.  I  am 
informed  that  at  any  given  time  there 
are  enough  national  forest  lands  in 
east  Texas  that  are  normally  unleased 
for  mineral  purposes  that  could  be 
available  for  mineral  rights  exchange 
in  order  to  provide  that  kind  of  quid 
pro  quo  if  the  owners  are  interested  in 
engaging  in  it.  And  I  certainly  think  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Forest  Service  carefully  examine  this 
option  if  and  when  a  question  arises  of 
that  sort,  and  the  Service  tries  to  mini- 
mize wilderness  mineral  conflicts  by 
recognizing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
the  minerals  fully,  as  does  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  I  may 
direct  another  question  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  let  me  make  it  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  suppose  that  a  person  owns 
200  acres  of  minerals  under  this  wil- 
derness bill  and  the  lease  is  for  a  term 
of  5  or  10  years.  And  there  is  other 
acreage  outside  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
which  of  cour.se  this  bill  would  not 
cover.  But  suppose  that  the  operator 
needed  this  200  acres  to  form  a  unit,  to 
drill  a  well  for  gas  which  would  be  a 
640-acre  unit  with  a  10-percent  toler- 
ance, or  a  lesser  amount  for  oil,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  Would  the  min- 
eral interest  owner  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  place  his  or  her  mineral  inter- 
est into  this  producing  unit  or  drilling 
unit  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  mineral  law  particularly 
in  Texas  to  give  a  definitive  answer. 
But  let  me  simply  -say  this:  That  this 
bill  would  in  no  way  change  the  rights 
of  the  existing  mineral  leases  or  min- 
eral ownership  from  what  they  would 
be  in  the  absence  of  this  legislation. 

So  to  the  extent  that  the  owner  of 
the  mineral  interests  can  now  make 
that  kind  of  grouping  he  would  still  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  want  to 
make  perfectly  clear  for  the  Record,  if 
I  can  follow  the  gentleman's  hypothet- 
ical problem,  if  there  is  a  unit  of  600 
acres  and  the  individual  owners  owned 
the  mineral  rights  in  the  area  which 
we  are  setting  aside  as  wilderness,  they 
could  use  that  200  acres  to  make  the 
full  600  acres,  if  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

I  believe  that  would  be  correct.  That 
is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  though,  to  make  sure  your  po- 
sition is  protected,  and  those  that  own 
those  mineral  rights,  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  Forest  Service,  once  we 
classify  this  as  wilderness,  does  not 
write  regulations  so  prohibitive  that 
they  would  force  the  individual  to  ex- 
change even  if  he  would  not  want  to. 
That  is  w-hat  I  think  you  are  seeking. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING 
man  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska,  except  that  I  would  say 
that  the  Forest  Service  must  allow 
that  mineral  owner  to  develop  those 
rights  and  make  whatever  surface  dis- 
turbance is  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  only  control  th*^  Forest  Service 
has  is  to  require  no  more  disturbance 
than  is  necessary  to  fully  exploit  those 
rights  is  made. 

But  that  is  true  of  the  national  for- 
ests, even  in  the  absence  of  wilderness. 
The  Forest  Service  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  to  the  degree  that  it 
can  be  done,  subject  to  the  overriding 
right  of  the  mineral  owner  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  make  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  rights  of 
those  mineral  owners. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  thing 
that  gave  me  concern  was  a  paragraph 
on  page  14  of  the  report  which  reads: 

Lands  designated  a.s  wilderness  are  also 
withdrawn  from  mineral  activity  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Act.  No  significant  loss  of  mineral  re- 
ceipts is  expected  to  result  from  this  bill, 
however,  because  mmeral  resources  can  be 
removed  under  valid  existing  rights. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  and  I  concur,  if  this  hypotheti- 
cal 200  acres  is  made  a  part  of  the 
drilling  unit,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  could  not.  I  assume,  directionally 
drill  under  this  acreage? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Or  to  include 
this  within  the  drilling  unit.  I  assume 
that  you  would  not  have  the  right,  an 
operator  would  not  have  the  right  to 
drill  a  well  on  this  200-acre  tract  even 
though  the  surface  is  not  owned  by 
the  mineral  owner?  There  would  be  no 
drilling  on  that  tract:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No,  that  is  not 
correct.  To  the  extent  that  the  miner- 
al owner  must  use  the  surface  to  actu- 
ally develop  his  mineral  rights,  he  is 
entitled  to  do  .so,  even  though  it  is  in  a 
wilderness  area. 

All  this  language  means  that  the 
gentleman  read  from  the  committee 
report  is  that  the  area  is  withdrawn 
from  further  mineral  leasing  by  the 
Forest  Service  beyond  what  rights 
have  already  been  leased  or  otherwise 
exist.  So  what  it  means  is  that,  if  there 
were  adjoining  areas  under  which 
there  was  no  privately  existing  miner- 
al right  or  lease,  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice would  no  longer  be  able  to  lease  ad- 
jacent areas  within  the  wilderness 
area. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Will  the  gentle- 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Again  I 
think  what  the  paragraph  the  gentle- 
man read  or  the  comment  he  read 
from  the  report  refers  to  is  only  the 
Federal  lands. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  It  does  not 
refer  to  the  privately  owned  lands  that 
are  incorporated  in  the  wilderness 
area.  Their  rights  are  protected.  And  I 
go  back  to  the  200  acres,  knowing  that 
these  units  have  to  be  made  up  be- 
cause of  the  size  under  Texas  law,  I 
believe,  and  this  would  not  affect,  this 
legislation  would  protect  the  rights  of 
the  private  owner.  It  just  affects  any 
other  Federal  lands  that  have  not 
been  leased.  That  is  my  interpretation. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  ab.solute- 
ly  correct. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  either  of  you  gen- 
tlemen: If  this  200  acres  that  we  are 
talking  about,  if  the  lease  expired 
without  any  development  under  the 
existing  lease,  the  mineral  owner 
would  still  own  the  mineral  rights,  of 
course. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  would  depend. 
If  the  lease  was  a  lease  of  the  mineral 
interests  then  when  the  lease  expired 
then  his  rights  expired.  So  if  the  lease 
requires  timely  development  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  then  he  will 
have  to  do  that  or  else  his  rights  will 
expire. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman.  But  many  times 
in  Texas  you  will  have  a  10-year  lease 
or  a  3-year  lease,  and  that  lease  might 
expire  because  of  nonproduction.  And 
some  other  company  or  individual  may 
come  along  at  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  original  lease,  or  .sometime 
prior  thereto,  if  there  is  not  develop- 
ment, and  take  a  lease  on  it  again  for 
another  5  years. 

Will  this  bill  prevent  that  mineral 
owner  from  subsequently  leasing  his 
or  her  land? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  the  Forest  Service  from  sub- 
sequently leasing  land  with  respect  to 
which  a  previous  lease  had  expired. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  point  I 
am  making,  sir,  is  after  this  lea.se  ex- 
pires, that  does  not  mean  that  the 
mineral  interests  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government,  does  it? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  If  the  miner- 
al interests  were  privately  owned. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  privately  owned  lea.ses.  private 
ownership. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  would  con- 
tinue forever,  as  long  as  that  owner 
decided  to  continue  to  hold  that  own- 
ership. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  And  could 
that  owner  in  the  future  pxecute  an- 
other oil  or  gas  or  mineral  lease  on 
that  200  acres? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  answer  is 
yes. 
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In    the    future, 


Mr.    SAM    B. 
future? 

Mr.    SEIBERLING. 
definitely. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  that 
he  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Does  that 
answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  if  he  would 
yield  me  time  to  respond  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  like  to 
respond  about  the  Forest  Service  eval- 
uation of  the  land. 

On  an  acre-for-acre  basis  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  10.6  acres  more  than 
it  would  give  to  Temple-Eastex,  which 
is  the  owner  of  the  land  that  would  be 
exchanged.  And  while  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  involved  might  have  slightly 
higher  timber  values,  they  are  nothing 
like  $1,600,000.  In  fact,  the  Temple- 
Eastex  lands  have  higher  land  value  as 
land  per  .se,  because  a  significant  part 
of  them  are  adjoining  the  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir,  which  makes  them 
very  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of 
development  for  recreational  and  sub- 
division development. 

So  it  is  the  committee's  view  that 
any  slight  differences  in  timber  values 
are  balanced  out  by  the  higher  subdi- 
vision value  of  the  Temple-Eastex 
lands.  And  even  to  the  extent  there 
may  be  differences  in  timber  values.  I 
would  simply  like  to  put  a  couple  of 
facts  in  the  Record  here  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  of 
$1,600,000  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $600  per  acre,  an  unreali.stical- 
ly  large  difference  given  the  fact  that 
an  acre  of  east  Texas  forest  land  is 
generally  selling  for  only  about  $1,000 
to  $1,500. 

n  1430 

Temple-Eastex  estimates  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  to  be  le.ss  than  $70  per 
acre.  The  committee  believes  Temple- 
Eastex's  estimate  is  much  closer  to  the 
actual  fact  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  land  involved  on  both  sides 
of  this  exchange  is  simply  typical 
forest  land  common  to  east  Texas. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Forest 
Service  lands  are  better  growing  sites 
or  otherwise  better  suited  to  timber 
production.  The  Forest  Service  has 
not  even  got  an  appraisal.  They  simply 
pulled  this  figure  out  of  the  air. 

Aerial  photos  indicate  that  408  acres 
of  the  Temple-Eastex  land  versus  550 
acres  of  the  Forest  Service  land  to  be 
exchanged  have  been  converted  to 
higher  yielding  pine  plantations.  Pine 
trees  are  more  valuable  in  east  Texas 
than  hardwoods.  However,  this  is  only 


a    142-acre    difference    in    lands    that 
have  been  planted. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  both  lands 
have  some  clearcuts  on  them  already: 
of  about  equal  proportions.  And  that 
the  hardwood  that  has  been  left  has 
little  value  in  either  case. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
other  observations  that  I  do  think  are 
important  to  answer  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  the  Forest  Service's 
letter,  which,  incidentally  was  received 
after  the  committee  had  already  re- 
ported this  bill. 

The  Forest  Service  says  the  pro- 
po.sed  exchange  is  imprecise  in  its  de- 
scription of  lands  to  be  exchanged. 
This  is  difficult  to  accept  because  all 
of  the  tracts  are  identified  by  tract 
number  and  by  maps  referenced  in  the 
bill  and  most  of  them  are  surrounded 
by  other  ownership,  so  that  they  are 
especially  easy  to  identify. 

Furthermore,  the  Forest  Service  had 
already  been  negotiating  with  Temple- 
Eastex  on  some  of  these  lands.  The 
reason  they  say  it  is  imprecise  is  that 
there  is  certain  land,  about  400  acres 
of  Temple-Eastex  lands  that  arc  part 
of  the  tracts  to  be  exchanged,  that  are 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  wil- 
derness areas,  and  they  say  they  are 
not  sure  whether  those  are  to  be  ex- 
changed. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear: 
Tho.se  lands  are  to  be  included  in  the 
exchange.  One  of  the  reasons  is  to 
enable  the  Forest  Service  to  consoli- 
date its  holdings  including  the  hold- 
ings outside  of  the  wilderness  area  and 
avoid  leaving  Temple-Eastex  with  very 
small  tracts  of  land  as  in-holdings 
inside  the  national  forest. 

Finally,  the  Forest  Service  indicates 
that  cutting  and  .sales  are  already  un- 
derway. The  only  place  where  cutting 
is  underway  is  a  minor  thinning  sale 
which,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, can  go  right  ahead.  And  two  of 
the  three  other  areas  of  sales  are  areas 
where  the  purchasers  have  agreed  to 
the  termination  of  their  contracts  and 
the  substitution  of  timber  eLsewhere, 
and  we  think  that  the  third  one  can 
probably  be  worked  out. 

Finally,  the  Forest  Service  says  90 
days  is  not  enough  to  complete  that 
exchange.  Since  the  parcels  are  al- 
ready identified  and  mapped  out,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  reason  to  take 
even  90  days  to  do  it. 

However,  the  Forest  Service  supervi- 
sor, who  was  the  person  behind  this 
letter.  I  am  sure,  has  been  fighting 
this  legislation  for  years,  ever  since 
the  RARE-II  program  was  first  pro- 
mulgated. I  think  the  letter  is  simply  a 
part  of  the  same  foot  dragging  we 
have  encountered  before. 

Now  the  Congressmen  concerned 
have  worked  this  thing  out,  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  push 
this  matter  over  the  dam  so  that  the 
uncertainty  is  ended,  and  the  forest 
products  industry,  the  Forest  Service 


and  everybody  else  has  a  clear  idea  of 
where  they  stand, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

For  clarification  and  to  make  sure 
the  Record  is  absolutely  clear,  it  is  my 
understanding  in  fact  there  is  no  ac- 
quisition or  purcha.se  with  Treasury 
dollars  of  land  but  there  is  merely  a 
swap  and  that  some  private  land  is  set 
aside  that  is  more  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation  is  being  exchanged 
almost  on  an  acre-for-acre  basis  with 
the  existing  Forest  Service  land. 

So  the  $1,600,000  allegation  of  cost  is 
not  an  actual  dollar  check  that  would 
be  written  out  of  the  Treasury.  In 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  does  not  believe  it  is  a  cost 
at  all. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Forest  Service 
went  through  its  normal  exchange 
process,  they  would  be  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  and  all 
the  bureaucratic  rigamarole.  ,so  by 
avoiding  that  we  would  be  saving  them 
some  actual  cash. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  that  point,  because 
it  needed  to  be. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  any  event,  no 
cash  outlay  is  involved. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  is  no  cash 
involved. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3788.  legisla- 
tion to  designate  34.400  acres  of  east 
Texas  land  as  wilderness  areas.  This 
bill  represents  an  equitable  compro- 
mise to  preserve  a  significant  area  of 
east  Texas  woodlands  for  future  gen- 
erations of  all  Americans,  and  I  com- 
mend my  fellow  Texans  for  their  lead- 
ership on  this  i.ssue. 

Currently,  the  State  of  Texas  has 
but  a  single  designated  wilderness 
area.  Located  in  Guadalupe  National 
Park,  west  Texas,  this  area  is  vastly 
different  from  the  wilderness  acreage 
proposed  under  H.R.  3788.  The  unique 
character  and  environment  of  the 
woodland  areas  of  east  Texas  must  be 
preserved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
3788,  as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1129.  DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1984 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1129)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  programs  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
April  12.  1984.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  able  to  bring  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration the  conference  report  on  S. 
1129.  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1984.  The  bill  re- 
authorizes the  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams of  the  action  agency  through 
fiscal  year  1986. 

These  programs  include  in  title  I  the 
volunteers  in  serxice  to  America  pro- 
gram (VISTA),  service  learning  pro- 
grams, and  special  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Title  II  reauthorizes  the  Foster 
Grandparent  program,  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  and  the 
Senior  Companion  program.  Title  IV 
of  the  act  provides  authority  for  the 
overall  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  its 
programs. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  the 
conference  report,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  my  full  com- 
mittee chairman  Carl  Perkins  of 
Kentucky  for  his  commitment  in  guid- 
ing this  bill  through  conference  and 
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ice  procedures  to  hire  employees  who 


Provides  for  low-income  community  volun- 
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his  invaluable  role  in  bringing  the 
report  to  the  floor  today.  My  colleague 
Ike  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee, also  deserves  special  thanlcs  for 
his  cooperation  in  developing  this  bill 
and  for  his  support  throughout  the 
entire  reauthorization  process. 

There  were  more  than  50  points  of 
difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  and  the  report  before  us 
is  the  result  of  months  of  negotiations 
and  give  and  take  between  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  result  of  these  extensive 
and  prolonged  negotiations  is  a  bill 
that  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support 
by  the  conferees,  as  well  as  strong  sup- 
port from  affected  constituency 
groups,  senior  citizens  organizations, 
private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
grassroots  self-help  groups  that  are 
most  dramatically  impacted  by  this 
legislation. 

Prior  to  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Senate  approved  this  conference 
report  by  unanimous  consent.  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  its  version  of  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  312  to  30.  I  ask  for  your 
similar  bipartisan  support  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  issues 
addressed  in  the  conference  report 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  upon. 

As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  sub- 
committee for  title  I  of  the  act,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  provisions 
that  should  begin  the  process  of  re- 
storing and  revitalizing  VISTA  and  re- 
verse the  "lingering  death"  the  pro- 
gram has  been  subjected  to  over  the 
last  3  years. 

Since  1980  VISTA'S  budget  has  been 
slashed  from  S34  million  to  under  $12 
million,  the  number  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers has  dropped  from  over  5,000  to 
under  2,000.  and  the  number  of  VISTA 
projects  has  declined  from  840  to  450. 
This  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
Census  Bureau  has  reported  the  great- 
est increases  in  poverty  in  two  decades. 
Today  more  than  34  million  Ameri- 
cans are  living  in  poverty  with  another 
12  million  surviving  only  marginally 
above  poverty  levels. 

These  poverty  figures  are  the  high- 
est since  1965— the  first  full  year  of 
the  VISTA  program.  In  the  face  of 
these  developments,  VISTA  volunteers 
and  projects  have  been  continuing  to 
make  contributions  to  meeting  poor 
people's  most  desperate  needs  all 
across  our  Nation.  I  know,  first  hand, 
the  kind  of  irreplaceable  role  VISTA 
volunteers  are  playing  in  feeding  the 
hungry  in  Pittsburgh,  through  the 
Hunger  Action  Council's  Community 
Food  Bank,  and  in  combating  illiteracy 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Beaver  County  Federated 
Library  System.  Recently  I  visited, 
with  my  colleagues  Congre.ssman  CoR- 
RADA  and  Congressman  Boucher, 
VISTA  projects  in  some  of  America's 
poorest  neighborhoods.  VISTA  volun- 


teers there  are  providing  critical  assist- 
ance in  fighting  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  increasing  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  young  and  combating 
the  effects  of  poverty  on  the  elderly. 
We  heard  moving  pleas  for  more 
VISTA  volunteers,  as  well  as  for  sup- 
port and  training  for  those  volunteers. 

S.  1129  will  begin  the  road  back  to 
restoring  VISTA  to  its  full,  and  des- 
perately needed,  potential.  The  confer- 
ence report  calls  for  minimum  volun- 
teer service  year  levels  of  2,000  volun- 
teers in  1984.  2.200  in  1985,  and  2.400 
in  1986.  These  .service  year  levels 
translate  into  minimum  funding  levels 
of  $14.4  million.  $15.8  million,  and 
$17.3  million.  The  bill  also  provides  au- 
thorizing levels  for  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986  of  $17,  $20,  and  $25  mil- 
lion respectively  for  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  VISTA  volunteer  serv- 
ice year  levels  be  minimum  levels,  not 
ceilings.  The  dollar  figures  for  both 
the  mandatory  minimum  service  year 
levels  and  the  reauthorization  levels 
are  far  lower  than  the  VISTA  funding 
floors  approved  by  this  body  last  fall.  I 
intend  to  work  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  insure  that  the 
VISTA  appropriations  is  as  close  as 
possible  to  its  authorization  level  in 
each  of  the  years  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Further,  I  will  be  urging  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  provide  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  VISTA  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
current  continuing  resolution  level  of 
$11.8  million  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  upon  the  VISTA  program  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  number  of  actual  VISTA  volun- 
teers will  drop  from  the  current  1.950 
to  860  by  September  1984  if  no  new 
funds  are  appropriated.  Parts  of  the 
country  with  some  of  the  greatest 
need  for  VISTA,  the  South  and  South- 
west, will  lose  nearly  all  of  their 
VISTA  volunteers.  In  fact.  VISTA  will 
require  an  additional  $2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  just  to  maintain  the 
1983  level  of  volunteers.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  agree  that  we  should  not 
allow  this  devastation  to  occur.  In  ad- 
dition to  laying  the  basis  for  VISTAs 
revival  in  1985  and  1986.  we  must  keep 
the  program  alive  in  1984. 

The  conference  agreement  touches 
upon  several  areas  of  concern  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  current  administration 
of  the  VISTA  program.  These  include 
the  failure  to  recruit  volunteers  on  a 
national  basis,  the  lack  of  public  pro- 
motion of  VISTA,  and  the  inadequate 
level  of  support  services,  training,  and 
supervision  provided  to  VISTA  volun- 
teers and  projects.  VISTA  spon.soring 
organizations  have  repeatedly  stressed 
the  importance  of  preservice  training, 
career  development,  and  the  need  for 


other  essential  support  functions  such 
as  adequate  funds  for  transportation 
and  supervision  of  VISTA  volunteers. 
As  the  conference  report  states,  these 
services,  small  in  cost,  are  often  criti- 
cal to  a  project's  success  and  ability  to 
continue  once  VISTA  assistance  is 
phased  out. 

The  amendments  included  in  S.  1129 
should  make  it  clear  that  Congress  in- 
tends VISTA  to  be  a  national  program, 
providing  opportunity  for  service  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  geographic 
location,  income  level,  age,  sex,  and 
professional  experience.  Locally  re- 
cruited volunteers  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  areas  where  VISTA  projects 
are  located  have  done  exemplary  work 
as  VISTA'S.  But  it  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  now.  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
limit  volunteer  opportunities  to  only 
those  individuals  who  reside  in  com- 
munities that  have  approved  VISTA 
projects  and  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  aware  of  an  available 
VISTA  position  at  one  of  those 
projects. 

It  is  time  that  VISTAs  name  reap- 
pear on  the  ACTION  agency  station- 
ery, that  VISTA  reinstate  its  "800  "  in- 
formation number  and  that  recruit- 
ment and  public  awarene.ss  efforts  be 
made  to  bring  broader  attention  to  the 
program  and  increased  recognition  of 
the  invaluable  contribution  that  over 
75.000  VISTA  volunteers  have  made 
since  1965. 

Another  area  of  concern  addressed 
by  the  conference  agreement  is  in 
regard  to  the  ACTION  agency's  use  of 
its  noncareer  and  political  hiring  au- 
thorities. The  conference  agreement 
includes  a  ceiling  of  8.5  percent  on  all 
personnel  who  may  be  in  the  com- 
bined total  of  certain  categories  of 
noncareer  employees.  Specifically, 
these  include  schedule  C  employees, 
experts,  consultants,  and  temporaries 
at  the  GS-8  level  and  higher.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  included 
schedule  B  employees  in  the  list  of  re- 
stricted employees,  but  these  employ- 
ees were  dropped  from  the  restricted 
list  in  conference. 

Although  House  conferees  were  will- 
ing to  drop  schedule  B's  from  the  re- 
.stricted  list  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  will 
take  some  action  in  regard  to  the 
agency's  schedule  B  hiring  authority 
once  a  final  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  ACTION  person- 
nel practices  is  available.  The  author- 
ity is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying individuals  with  highly  spe- 
cialized skills  for  specific  short-term 
tasks  that  otherwise  could  not  be  at- 
tained through  normal  civil  service 
hiring  procedures.  A  GAO  statement 
of  findings  provided  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  indicates  that 
ACTION  has  used  the  authority  inap- 
propriately, and  has  avoided  civil  serv- 


ice procedures  to  hire  employees  who 
have  replaced  "riffed"  career  civil 
servants. 

According  to  GAO  data,  the 
ACTION  agency  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  percentage  of  noncareer  em- 
ployees of  any  Federal  agency.  As  of 
September  30.  1983,  ACTION'S  nonca- 
reer employees  were  18.6  percent  of 
ACTION  total  staff,  about  3  percent 
higher  than  in  November  1981  when 
ACTION  had  twice  as  many  employ- 
ees. The  conference  agreement  regard- 
ing a  noncareer  personnel  ceiling  for 
the  agency  is  in  response  to  these  fig- 
ures. It  is  also  in  response  to  the  fact 
that  ACTION  has  hired  many  nonca- 
reer political  employees  to  replace 
riffed  career  employees  who  were 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  about 
the  programs  in  the  Agency.  Although 
the  8.5  percent  cap  in  S.  1129  is  not 
likely  to  have  an  immediate  or  dra.stic 
impact  on  ACTION  hiring  practices,  it 
is  evidence  of  congressional  concern 
and  an  indication  that  we  fully  intend 
to  continue  to  monitor  agency  person- 
nel policies  in  the  future. 

S.  1129  represents  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  President  Reagan's  chal- 
lenge to  "restore,  in  our  time,  the 
American  spirit  of  voluntary  .service, 
of  cooperation,  of  private  and  commu- 
nity initiatives;  a  spirit  that  flows  like 
a  mighty  river  through  the  history  of 
our  Nation."  These  programs  have 
been  tapping  that  spirit  for  many 
years,  to  the  benefit  of  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged Americans  who  need  as- 
sistance in  their  struggle  for  a  better 
life  for  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  communities.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  this  conference  report  so  that 
the  vital  contributions  of  volunteers, 
both  young  and  old.  may  continue. 
Major  Provisions  of  S.  1129.  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1984 

title  I.  part  a.  vista 
Broaden.s   the   opportunitie.s    for   persons 
from   all    walk.s   of    life,    geographic   areas, 
ages,  and  economic  levels  to  serve  as  VISTA 
volunteer.s. 

Establishe.s  as  an  objective  of  the  VISTA 
program  the  generation  of  private  .sector  re- 
sources and  the  encouragement  of  part-time 
volunteer  service  at  the  local  level. 

Provides  that  if  a  VISTA  applicant  who  is 
locally  recruited  becomes  unavailable  for 
service  prior  to  the  commencement  of  serv- 
ice, the  VISTA  sponsoring  organization  may 
replace  the  VISTA  applicant  with  another 
qualified  applicant  approved  by  ACTION/ 
VISTA. 

Requires  that  20%  of  all  VISTA  volun- 
teers be  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

Expands  the  list  of  possible  VISTA  volun- 
teer assignments  to  include  addressing  the 
programs  of  the  homeless,  jobless,  hungry, 
illiterate  or  functionally  illiterate  youth  or 
other  persons,  and  special  needs  connected 
to  alcohol  and  drug  abu.se.  These  additions 
are  not  intended  to  restrict  activities  to 
these  areas  or  other  area.s  already  specified 
in  the  Act,  nor  is  it  intended  to  eliminate 
from  eligibility  other  programs  or  projects 
that  meet  VISTAs  anti-poverty  criteria  and 
purpose. 


Provides  for  low-income  community  volun- 
teers as  well  as  nationally-recruited  special- 
ist volunteers,  in  addition  to  requiring  that 
the  Director  make  national  efforts  to  at- 
tract volunteers  into  the  program. 

Requires  career  development  and  individ- 
ual plans  for  job  advancement  for  each  low- 
income  volunteer.  These  efforts  are  to  be 
coordinated,  where  appropriate,  with  local 
private  industry  councils  (PIC's). 

Requires  the  Director  to  provide  VISTA 
volunteers  with  pre-service.  and  where  ap- 
propriate, in-service  training. 

Mandates  that  ACTION  conduct  biennial 
evaluations  of  the  VISTA  program  and 
other  ACTION  programs. 

Requires  the  Director  to  establish  a  mech- 
anism for  meaningful  participation  by  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ing and  implementing  of  VISTA  programs 

TITLE  I.  PART  B.  SERVICE  LEARNING 

Amends  the  Service  Learning  portion  of 
the  Act  to  require  that  any  project  assisted 
under  this  Part  meet  the  anti-poverty  crite- 
ria of  the  VISTA  program  and  contain  a 
clear  educational  and  service  component. 

TITLE  I.  PART  C.  SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Mandates  the  establishment  of  criteria  for 
the  awarding  of  Part  C  (Demonstration/Cit- 
izen ParlicifJalion)  grants  and  contracts  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  programs.  All  grants 
in  excess  of  $50,000  are  to  be  .selected 
through  a  competitive  process. 

TITLE  IV.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Amends  the  Act  to  state  that  ACTION  is 
to  provide  a  focal  point  for  volunteers  at  the 
national,  stale  and  local  level. 

Strikes  the  authority  for  the  appointment 
of  two  Presidential  appointees  as  Associate 
Directors,  two  Presidential  appointees  as  As- 
sistant Directors,  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Associate  Director  for  Do- 
mestic and  Anti-Poverty  Operations,  and 
three  A.ssistanl  Directors.  One  such  Assist- 
ant Director  shall  be  responsible  for  VISTA 
and  other  anti-poverty  programs  under 
Title  I,  one  shall  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  Older  American  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams, and  one  for  liaison  with  private  vol 
untary  organizations. 

Places  a  cap  of  8.5%  on  certain  non-career 
employees  in  the  following  categories: 
Schedule  C's,  experts,  consultants  and  tem- 
poraries over  the  GS-8  level. 

Repeals  the  National  Volunteer  Advisory 
Council  effective  January  1.  1986. 

Changes  the  requirement  for  periodic 
evaluation  of  ACTION  programs  to  a  bien- 
nial requirement  and  requires  reports  to 
Congress  to  reflect  findings  and  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  final  evaluations. 

Requires  ACTION  to  provide  all  grantees 
denied  renewal  funding  75-days  advance 
notice  as  well  as  the  grounds  for  the  denial. 
In  a  case  where  the  project  is  denied  refund- 
ing for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant  award,  the  recipient 
must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  in- 
formal hearing  at  a  location  convenient  to 
the  recipient  agency  before  an  impartial 
hearing  examiner  mutually  agreed  to  by 
ACTION  and  the  recipient. 

Deletes  the  Directors  ability  to  waive  re- 
quirements for  30-days  public  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  all  regulations  prior  to 
their  effective  date  and  the  Director's  abili- 
ty to  waive  the  45-days  notice  requirement 
to  Congre-ss  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
final  regulations. 

Authorizes  for  $1.8  million  for  Service 
Learning  Programs  (Part  B.  Title  1)  in  FY 
84.  85  and  86. 


.Authorizes  for  $1,984  for  Special  Volun- 
teer Programs  (Part  C,  Title  1 )  for  FY  84.  85 
and  86. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  VISTA  funds  or  vol- 
unteers for  any  other  ACTION  program  or 
project  unless  the  program  or  project  meets 
VISTAs  strict  anti-poverty  criteria. 

Authorizes  for  the  RSVP  programs  $29.7 
million  in  FY  84.  $30.4  million  in  FY  85  and 
$31.1  million  in  FY  86. 

Authorizes  for  the  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  $54.3  million  in  FY  84.  $56.7  mil- 
lion in  FY  85  and  $58.7  million  in  FY  86. 

Authorizes  for  the  Senior  Companion  pro- 
gram $27.8  million  in  FY  84.  $28.3  million  in 
FY  85  and  $28.6  million  in  FY  86. 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  for  Adminis- 
tration and  Coordination  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  its  programs  of  $25.8  million  in 
FY  84,  $27  million  in  FY  85  and  $28  million 
in  FY  86. 

TITLE  IV  — AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Provides  for  a  three-year  reauthorization 
for  VISTA  of  $17  million  for  FY  84:  $20  mil- 
lion for  FY  85.  and  $25  million  for  FY  86. 

Establishes  minimum  VISTA  service  year 
levels— guaranteed  VISTA  funding  levels— 
that  must  be  funded  first,  prior  to  providing 
funds  for  Part  B  (Service  Learning)  and 
Part  C  (Special  Volunteer  Programs). 

Mandates  that  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  VISTA,  there  first  must  be  made  avail- 
able funds  adequate  to  produce  a  minimum 
of:  2,000  VISTA  .service  years  in  FY  84.  2,200 
VISTA  service  years  in  FY  85.  and  2.400 
VISTA  service  years  in  FY  86. 

Specifies  that  in  FY  84  the  ser\ice  year 
level  is  contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
additional  appropriation  in  exce.ss  of  the 
current  $15. 6  million  appropriated  for  all 
Title  1  programs  under  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution. 

Prohibits  the  u.se  of  VISTA  funds  or  vol- 
unteers for  any  other  ACTION  program  or 
project  unless  the  program  or  project  meets 
VISTAs  strict  anti-poverty  criteria. 

D  1440 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  this  bill 
and  this  conference  report  is  probably 
going  to  pa.ss  anyway.  But  I  do  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  report  as  it  is  report- 
ed to  S.  1129  as  reported  to  the  House 
floor. 

I  had  hoped  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  conference  to  be 
able  to  submit  a  conference  report 
that  I  could  stand  here  and  support, 
but  I  cannot,  because  the  final  version 
of  the  conference  report,  in  effect,  in- 
cludes a  funding  floor,  so  I  cannot  and 
will  not  support  it. 

I  strongly  believe  in  volunteerism.  I 
recognize  the  vital  contribution  that 
volunteers  have  made  to  every  facet  of 
our  society.  And  thus  I  am  oppo.sed  to 
any  Federal  venture  which  competes 
with,  restricts,  or  channels  the  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  locally  gen- 
erated volunteer  efforts. 

I  believe  that  S.  1129.  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1983.  as  reported  by  the  conference, 
would  do  just  that. 

Now  from  the  beginning  of  the  reau- 
thorization process  I  have  consistently 
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opposed  the  extension  of  VISTA  with 
a  funding  floor.  I  have  recognized  and 
stated  on  every  occasion  the  value  of 
other  volunteer  programs  authorized 
under  the  act.  the  volunteer  programs 
for  the  elderly,  the  volunteer  pro- 
grams for  youth,  and  the  community 
volunteer  demonstration  programs. 
These  programs  have  merit.  They  rep- 
resent legitimate  forms  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  volunteer  activities. 

But  unfortunately,  these  very  impor- 
tant programs  and  their  continuation 
continue  to  be  held  hostage  by  those 
that  would  attempt  to  guarantee  a 
funding  floor  for  VISTA. 

So  I  continue  to  be  distressed  that 
this  legislation  here  before  us  does  in- 
clude a  version  of  the  funding  floor. 

Inclusion  of  such  a  funding  floor  is 
an  example  of  a  serious  abuse  of  the 
legislative  process. 

In  order  to  insure  reauthorization  of 
volunteer  programs  for  which  there 
was  strong  support,  many  conferees, 
who  opposed  a  funding  floor  for 
VISTA,  agreed  to  an  assurance  that 
monies  first  be  made  available  for  a 
specific  number  of  VISTA  volunteer 
service  years  before  funds  could  be  ap- 
propriated for  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  act. 

Now  this  agreement,  perhaps  in  dif- 
ferent words,  represents  in  effect  an 
endorsement  of  a  funding  floor  for 
VISTA. 

Such  an  endorsement  is  ill-advised. 
In  this  time  of  limited  resources  that 
must  be  stretched,  a  funding  floor  for 
VISTA  could  jeopardize  appropria- 
tions for  the  other  vital  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  title  I.  Such  a  funding  floor, 
by  whatever  name,  will  reduce  the 
flexibility  of  the  ACTION  agency  to 
respond  to  new  and  to  emerging  prior- 
ities. The  floor  constitutes  an  obvious 
intrusion  into  the  authority  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

And  finally  a  guarantee  of  a  speci- 
fied number  of  VISTA  volunteer  serv- 
ice years  is  an  illustration  of  blatant 
fiscal  protectionism. 

This  is  a  time  when  Congress  should 
begin  to  carefully  .select  our  legislative 
objectives  and  to  put  aside  or  to  chal- 
lenge all  those  that  would  sacrifice 
some  much-needed  programs  in  the  in- 
terest of  just  one  program,  the  VISTA 
program  in  this  case. 

For  these  reasons,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  I  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report.  We  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  vote    No"  on  S.  1129. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  on  S.  1129  have  just  recently 
completed  the  long  and  difficult  task 
of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  two 
very  different  versions  of  legislation 
reauthorizing  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  I  oppose  the 
report  of  the  conferees  with  some  re- 
luctance because  I  know  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  which  has 
gone  into  the  production  of  the  agree- 


ment. I  cannot,  however,  agree  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report  because  it 
contains  what  I  consider  to  be  a  funda- 
mental flaw— it  continues  the  .so-called 
funding  floor  for  the  VISTA  program. 

The  VISTA  funding  floor  operates 
by  stating  that  of  any  appropriation 
made  under  title  I  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act,  a  set  amount 
must  first  be  committed  to  the  VISTA 
program.  In  so  doing,  the  activities  au- 
thorized under  part  B— the  service- 
learning  program— and  part  C— dem- 
onstration projects— are  effectively 
held  hostage  to  VISTA  funding. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  I  have  expressed  oppo- 
sition to  VISTA  and  the  VISTA  fund- 
ing floor.  I  have  done  so,  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First,  a  funding  floor  denies  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  both 
Houses  their  prerogative  to  establish 
priorities  among  various  authorized 
activities  under  the  three  parts  of  title 
I.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
must,  in  effect,  agree  to  meet  the 
VISTA  funding  floor  or  resign  itself  to 
fund  no  activities  under  part  B  on  part 
C:  and 

Second,  the  VISTA  program  itself 
merits  no  special  consideration  in  the 
appropriations  process.  It  is.  first  of 
all,  not  really  a  volunteer  program  in 
that  the  participants  receive  stipends 
for  their  service.  It  is  also  a  program 
which  has  been  subject  to  criticism 
and  controversy  throughout  its  histo- 
ry. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  VISTA 
program  is  to  be  continued,  it  must  be 
forced  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams. S.  1129  continues  the  bad  prac- 
tice of  protecting  VISTA  from  compe- 
tition from  other  volunteer  programs 
at  the  ACTION  agency. 

Because  the  conference  report  did 
not  address  this  basic  problem,  I  urge 
a  ■no"  vote. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  clarify  the 
gentleman's  objections  to  the  VISTA 
floor  funding,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
since  the  year  1980  VISTAs  budget 
has  been  slashed  in  our  austerity 
measures  in  Congre.ss  from  S34  million 
to  the  present  year  of  under  S12  mil- 
lion. The  number  of  VISTA  volunteers 
has  dropped  from  over  5.000  volun- 
teers throughout  our  Nation  to  under 
2.000.  And  the  number  of  VISTA 
projects  has  declined  from  840 
projects  to  450  projects. 

This  has  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Census  Bureau  is  reporting  to  us 
that  we  are  experiencing  a  great  in- 
crease in  poverty  in  our  country.  Pov- 
erty among  American  families  is  at  its 
highest  level  for  the  past  two  decades. 
Today  more  than  34  million  Ameri- 
cans are  living  in  poverty,  with  an- 
other 12  million  surviving  only  on 
marginally  above  poverty  levels. 


The  VISTA  floor  funding,  which  is 
perhaps  misnamed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  is  merely  a  mandate  that 
the  VISTA  volunteers  could  go  no  less 
than  2,000  VISTA  service  years  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  2,200  VISTA  service 
years  in  1985:  and  2,400  VISTA  service 
years  in  1986.  only  to  keep  the  VISTA 
Program  from  disappearing  totally. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  unani- 
mously to  this  concept  and  we  believe 
that  it  was  a  good  compromise. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  S.  1129,  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973.  This  agreement  repre- 
-sents  a  carefully  developed  compro- 
mise between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versions  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education.  Mr.  Andrews. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  and  Mr.  Hatch. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  for  fash- 
ioning what  I  consider  to  be  a  master- 
ful solution  for  the  continuation  of 
these  valuable  volunteer  programs 
which  will  continue  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  modest  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  extend  the 
volunteer  programs  under  title  I  of 
this  act  and  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  volunteers  in  service  to 
America  (VISTA)  who  are  now  placed, 
and  to  provide  for  a  modest  increase  in 
volunteers  to  .serve  in  already  ap- 
proved projects  which  serve  the  poor, 
providing  needed  services  in  programs 
such  as  food  banks,  shelters  for  the 
homeless,  literacy  improvement,  youth 
development,  and  employment  place- 
ment and  counseling. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  2.000  VISTA  volunteer  .service 
years  in  fiscal  year  1984  if  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  provided:  a 
minimum  of  2.200  VISTA  volunteer 
service  years  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  a 
minimum  of  2.400  VISTA  volunteer 
service  years  in  fi.scal  year  1986  for 
part  A  of  title  I.  The  authorization 
provides  for  the  important  .service 
learning  programs  in  part  B  and  the 
demonstration  and  citizen  participa- 
tion programs  in  part  C  to  be  main- 
tained at  current  levels. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  con- 
tinue those  important  programs  for 
older  Americans  in  title  II  of  this  act. 
such  as  Foster  Grandparents  and  re- 
tired .senior  volunteers.  Also,  there  is  a 
provision  to  provide  a  new  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Senior  Companion  pro- 
gram to  address  the  needs  of  the 
homebound  elderly.  I  believe  that  this 
is  an  important  addition  to  these 
worthwhile  efforts  to  serve  the  elderly 
of  this  country.  This  additional  au- 
thorization should  provide  opportuni- 
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ties    for   over   4,000 
American  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  go  through 
the  details  of  this  bill  since  it  has  been 
explained  adequately  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  subcommittees,  but  I  do 
wish  to  reiterate  that  the.se  auihoriza- 
tion  levels  are  extremely  modest,  and 
in  some  cases,  considerably  below  the 
amounts  provided  for  these  programs 
in  1981.  The  continuation  of  VISTA 
and  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
programs  are  vital  if  our  local  commu- 
nities are  to  continue  providing  oppor- 
tunities and  services  to  the  34  million 
Americans  who  are  now  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

Unfortunately,  these  programs  have 
been  operating  under  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  this 
fact  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
maintaining  the  current  level  of  volun- 
teers if  we  do  not  act  quickly.  This 
action  is  needed  in  order  for  us  to  re- 
quest additional  funds  for  1984  to 
maintain  tho.se  projects  which  are  cur- 
rently operating  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional volunteers  for  those  already  ap- 
proved projects. 

Favorable  action  here  today  on  this 
reauthorization  is  imperative,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on  this 
conference  report  to  continue  the 
Older  Americans  Volunteer  prograins. 
volunteers  in  service  to  America,  along 
with  tho.se  smaller  volunteer  programs 
such  as  .service  learning  and  citizen 
participation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  S.  1129.  and 
particularly  title  II  of  the  bill,  that 
portion  of  it  that  reauthorizes  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  programs. 

This  title  was  first  introduced  .sepa- 
rately in  the  Hou.se  by  Chairman  Per- 
kins and  myself  as  H.R.  1719.  was 
later  combined  with  H.R.  2655,  which 
reauthorizes  the  VISTA  program,  and. 
finally,  is  part  of  S.  1129,  the  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  conference 
agreement  we  are  considering  today. 

We  hear  so  freqently  about  what  we 
owe  to  our  senior  citizens,  and  what 
their  needs  are,  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  for  them.  What  we  do  not  hear 
about  .so  often  is  what  they  are  doing 
for  others.  The  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer programs  are  instances  of 
senior  citizens  contributing  to  make  a 
better  life  for  all  of  us— but  particular- 
ly vulnerable  children  and  other  older 
Americans  in  need.  They  include  the 
Foster  Grandparents  program,  the 
Senior  Companion  program,  and  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program, 
better  known  as  RSVP. 

The  provisions  in  title  II  of  S.  1129 
pertaining  to  these  senior  volunteer 
programs  were  largely  contained  in 
the  House-pa.ssed  version  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  2655.  They  were  accepted  by  the 
Senate  conferees,  with  some  minor 
modifications,    and    I    am    convinced 
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they  will  provide  modest  but  needed 
fine-tuning. 

One  substantive  provision  of  which 
we  are  proud  is  a  bipartisan  proposal 
to  expand  the  Senior  Companion  pro- 
gram in  order  to  increase  and  improve 
their  volunteer  service  to  the  home- 
bound  elderly.  Another  provision 
would  put  into  statute  the  current 
practice  of  maintaining  a  30  percent 
ceiling  on  required  local  contributions 
for  RSVP  programs.  Also,  with  regard 
to  local  match,  the  ACTION  agency  s 
control  over  local  funds  raised  in 
excess  of  the  required  amount  would 
be  limited. 

S.  1129  will  lessen  restrictions  now- 
existing  regarding  Foster  Grandparent 
service  to  mentally  retarded  individ- 
uals who  reach  21  years  of  age.  Final- 
ly, the  allowable  stipend  for  Foster 
Grandparents  and  Senior  Companions 
would  be  raised  from  S2  per  hour  to 
$2.20  per  hour.  This  increase,  depend- 
ent upon  the  availability  of  adequate 
appropriations,  would  in  small  part 
provide  for  inflation  during  the  past  5 
years. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  authoriza- 
tion levels  that  struck  a  middle  ground 
between  the  House  figures  and  the 
somewhat  lower  Senate  authoriza- 
tions, with  an  added  provision  to 
permit  sufficient  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  increase  in  the  Foster 
Grandparents  and  Senior  Compan- 
ions' stipend. 

In  my  judgment,  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  conferees  on  S.  1129  is 
a  very  reasonable  one.  and  one  that 
House  Members  can  enthusiastically 
support.  I  urge  favorable  action  on 
this  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  join  in  the  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
with  whom  I  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  worked  with  on  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation  over  the  last  year. 

I  think  we  arc  both— even  though  I 
continue  to  oppose  the  conference 
report— grateful  that  we  finally  do 
have  .some  legislation  that  we  can  get 
behind  us  and  move  on  to  some  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  in  expressing  my  strong 
support  for  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying S.  1129.  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  Amendments  of 
1984. 

This  bill  has  been  a  very  long  time  in 
coming.  The  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Education  first  began  considering  this 
bill  in  April  1983.  In  October  1983.  the 
House  approved  H.R.  2655  by  an  over- 
whelming 312  to  20.  But  from  October 
1983  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  those  who 
opposed    assurances    of    funding    for 


VISTA,  the  Federal  Governments 
only  domestic  full-time  antipoverty 
volunteer  program,  used  every  possible 
delaying  tactic. 

As  a  result,  critical  and  proven  cost- 
effective  VISTA  projects  across  the 
country  were  placed,  and  remain 
today,  in  great  jeopardy.  Without  the 
necessary  authorization.  VISTA  has 
been  held  to  a  fiscal  year  1984  appro- 
priation, providing  only  $11.8  million, 
a  71 -percent  cut  from  just  3  years  ago. 
This  woefully  inadequate  budget,  ac- 
cording to  CRS.  will  slash  the  number 
of  VISTA  volunteers  by  over  half, 
from  1.950  to  931,  and  cut  the  number 
of  VISTA  projects  from  418  to  320  by 
September  1984. 

Our  success  in  finally  bringing  this 
report  to  the  floor  today  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  our  chairmen,  Mr. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  Murphy.  Their  ef- 
forts were  buttressed  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  wide  VISTA  network,  supported 
by  Friends  of  VISTA  and  its  Executive 
Director,  Mimi  Mager.  This  bill  en- 
joyed strong  and  continued  support 
from  a  range  of  national  and  grass- 
roots organizations  as  diverse  as  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, Blinded  Veterans  of  America, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Literacy 
Volunteers  of  America,  the  three  Na- 
tional Directors'  As.sociations  of  the 
Foster  Grandparents,  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  programs,  and  the 
Senior  Companion  program,  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against  Domesic  Vio- 
lence. Second  Harvest,  the  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  and  Volunteer  Nation- 
al Center  for  Citizen  Involvement. 

The  report  we  are  considering  today 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  Easter  recess.  Al- 
though the  VISTA  funding  levels  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  fiscal  years  1984- 
86  are  not  as  high  as  those  I  advocated 
during  the  conference,  the  bill  overall 
is  a  strong  and  good  one.  It  makes 
much-needed  improvements  in  the 
VISTA  and  Older  American  Volunteer 
programs  administered  by  the 
ACTION  agency. 

The  VISTA  program,  the  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs,  and 
the  poor  and  elderly  citizens  and  com- 
munities they  serve,  have  been  hurt 
badly  by  our  delay  in  approving  this 
legislation.  The  first  step  in  repairing 
this  damage  must  be  our  swift  action 
to  pass  the  conference  report. 

A  necessary  next  step  is  an  emergen- 
cy fi.scal  year  1984  supplemental  for 
VISTA  to  bring  the  program  up  to  its 
authorized  level  of  $17  million.  This 
would  begin  to  reverse  the  last  3  years 
of  neglect,  abuse  and  misuse  of  VISTA 
resources. 

Some  argue  that  the  funding  levels 
included  for  VISTA  in  S.  1129  are  ex- 
cessive and  budget  busting.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  minimum  service 
years  of  2000.  2200.  and  2400  respec- 
tively for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and 
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1986  required  to  be  funded  under  this 
conference  agreement  are  $36  million, 
or  43  percent,  below  the  earlier  House- 
approved  levels.  Even  the  authoriza- 
tion ceilings  included  in  this  bill  are 
$21  million,  or  23  percent,  lower  than 
the  earlier  House-approved  levels. 

In  fact,  VISTA'S  authorization  ceil- 
ing in  this  bill  for  fiscal  years  1986—2 
years  from  now— is  identical  to 
VISTA'S  appropriation  in  1969—15 
years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  by  nearly 
200  percent.  To  return  VISTA— 2  years 
from  now— to  its  1969  funding  level  is 
hardly  an  extravagance.  It  is  an  em- 
barrassment. 

Despite  the  claims  by  VISTA's  oppo- 
nents, the  funding  guarantees  provid- 
ed for  VISTA  in  this  bill  are  not  new. 
For  over  10  years,  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  ha.s  contained  funding 
floors  for  VISTA.  This  has  been,  and  I 
hope  will  continue  to  be.  Congress  way 
of  insuring  that  VISTA,  the  ACTION 
agency's  only  full-time  anlipoverty 
program,  receives  first  priority  fund- 
ing-prior to  the  funding  of  other  title 
I  programs  deemed  to  be  less  essential 
than  the  VISTA  program. 

One  thing  is  clear;  VISTA  remains 
ACTION'S  most  unique  and  effective 
tool  in  addressing  the  most  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  There 
is  no  more  cost-effective  or  productive 
way  to  support  the  administration's 
new  priorities  than  through  the 
VISTA  program.  The  funding  floors 
provided  for  VISTA  will  in  no  way  set 
back  the  ACTION  agency's  new  pro- 
gram initiatives.  Indeed,  they  could 
only  hence  these  efforts. 

I  take  special  pride  in  having  been 
one  of  the  Members  responsible  for 
preserving  VISTA  funding  floors  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  Had  these  floors  not  been  main- 
tained in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  it 
is  clear  we  would  not  be  here  today 
discussing  funding  for  VISTA  in  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986.  The  fund- 
ing floors  provided  VISTA  with  a  life- 
jacket  to  keep  it  afloat  and  enabled 
the  program  to  hang  on  despite  con- 
tinued administrative  and  legislative 
efforts  to  undermine  and  eliminate  it. 

I  also  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  the  VISTA  funding  floors  in  no 
way  jeopardize  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  programs.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  proof  of  this  fact  is  the  action 
taken  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  designating  defeat  of 
Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  last  Octo- 
ber to  eliminate  VISTA's  funding  floor 
as  one  of  the  10  key  congressional 
votes  for  senior  citizens.  Last  fall, 
nearly  every  major  civic  organization 
representing  senior  citizens  joined  40 
other  national  organizations  in  a  letter 
urging  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  the  VISTA  program  including  the 
funding  floor. 

Another  point  of  deep  concern  not 
only  to  Members  of  Congress  but  also 


to  the  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
volves ACTION'S  abuse  and  politiciza- 
tion  of  its  noncareer  hiring  authori- 
ties. 

The  conference  report  includes  an 
8.5-percent  cap  on  certain  categories 
of  noncareer  and  political  appointees. 
I  regret  having  to  admit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  cap  is  nothing  short 
of  a  joke.  In  real  terms,  phased  in  over 
a  1-year  period,  the  cap  will  result  in 
reducing  few,  if  any,  of  the  excessive 
numbers  of  political  employees  cur- 
rently padding  the  ACTION  agency 
payroll. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  ACTION 
RIF'd  over  200  talented  career  civil 
servants,  many  of  whom  had  10  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  adminis- 
tering ACTION  programs.  No  sooner 
were  those  career  civil  servants  out 
the  door  than  ACTION  hired  new  em- 
ployees—strong in  partisan  political 
credentials  but  weak  on  programmatic 
experience— to  replace  the  RIF'd  em- 
ployees. 

For  3  years  ACTION  has  served  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  Reagan  loyalists 
and  their  siblings  as  well  as  political 
appointees  fired  or  dismissed  from 
other  agencies.  Recently,  someone 
joked  that  ACTION  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  CETA  program  for  Reagan- 
ites. 

According  to  the  GAO.  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  nearly  one  in  every  five 
of  ACTIONS  employees  were  nonca- 
reer and  primarily  political  appoint- 
ees. This  is  probably  the  highest  per- 
centage of  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment. Since  1981,  ACTION  has 
had  more  political  appointees  than  the 
much-criticized  previous  administra- 
tion which  was  responsible  for  over 
twice  the  number  of  career  employees. 
Further,  in  the  last  administration,  no 
ACTION  career  civil  servants  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in 
force. 

Information  submitted  by  the 
ACTION  agency  to  Congress  showed 
that  the  agency  has  also  developed  a 
bizarre  policy  of  encouraging  and 
paying  its  top  civil  servants  to  work  at 
ACTION'S  expense  at  other  Federal 
agencies.  Recently,  we  learned  that 
ACTION'S  practice  of  paying  employ- 
ees to  work  elsewhere  is  not  limited  to 
career  civil  servants. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  recent- 
ly disclosed  that  Susan  Borchard.  pre- 
viously the  ACTION  Regional  Direc- 
tor in  San  Francisco,  had  been  trans- 
ferred "on  paper"  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  ACTION  Directors  office  as  a 
Special  and  Confidential  Assistant. 
Yet  it  was  disclosed  that  Ms.  Borchard 
had  never  spent  a  day  working  in  this 
capacity,  but  instead  is  working  full- 
time  in  the  White  House  personnel 
office,  clearing  political  appointments 
for  positions  throughout  the  Reagan 
administration.  I  might  note  that  Ms. 
Borchards  salary  of  nearly  $52,000 
would  more  than  support  seven  full- 


time  VISTA  volunteers  for  a  full  year 
of  service.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  politically  motivated  hiring  prac- 
tices of  the  ACTION  agency.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  addressing  abuses  such  as  this. 

Following  a  2-year  investigation,  the 
GAO  found  a  clear  pattern  of  AC- 
TION'S questionable  use  and  misman- 
agement of  noncareer  hiring  authori- 
ties. GAO  is  scheduled  to  issue  its  final 
report  on  this  matter  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
GAO,  OPM,  and  the  Congress  will 
force  ACTION  to  curb  these  abuses 
once  and  for  all. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  provision  I 
authored  prohibiting  the  use  of 
VISTA  volunteers  or  VISTA  resources 
for  any  other  ACTION  program  or 
project  that  does  not  meet  the  strict 
antipoverty  criteria  of  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram. GAO  confirmed  that  the 
ACTION  Agency  illegally  diverted 
VISTA  funds  and  volunteers  into  new 
Agency  initiatives,  unauthorized  by 
the  Congress,  and  clearly  lacking  the 
mandated  antipoverty  purpose  and 
focus  of  the  VISTA  program. 

By  including  this  prohibition  in  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  conferees  clearly 
intend  to  prohibit  any  such  diversions 
of  VISTA's  limited  re.sources. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  VISTA 
program  is  desperately  needed.  Re- 
cently the  Census  Bureau  reported 
that  the  1982  poverty  rate  had  risen  to 
15  percent  of  the  population,  the  high- 
est since  1965,  the  first  year  of  the 
VISTA  program,  and  other  War  on 
Poverty  programs.  Today,  more  than  1 
out  of  5  children  in  this  country  lives 
in  poverty.  One  out  of  two  black  chil- 
dren lives  in  poverty.  One  out  of  three 
Hispanic  children  lives  in  poverty. 

We  mast  insure,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1129,  continuation  of 
VISTA,  a  critical  antipoverty  program 
that  has  proven  its  cost-effectiveness. 
We  must  insure  that  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans—many of  them  poor  themselves— 
can  continue  to  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices full-time  to  those  in  this  Nation 
who  face  the  harsh  struggles  of  pover- 
ty. 

Above  all.  during  these  times  of  mas- 
sive cutbacks  in  so  many  social  pro- 
grams, we  must  give  our  wholehearted 
support  to  programs  that  promote 
self-help,  generate  private  sector  re- 
sources, and  leave  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  more  inde- 
pendent and  more  capable  than  ever. 
VISTA  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves,  to  gen- 
erate new  resources  to  alleviate  pover- 
ty, to  promote  business  ventures,  and 
to  develop  economic  programs  that 
make  a  la.sting  and  tangible  difference 
in  low-income  communities. 

Let  us  not  delay  any  further  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  We  must  begin 
immediately  to  rebuild  the  VISTA  pro- 
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gram,  to  restore  VISTA  services  so 
desperately  needed  by  poor  people 
throughout  America,  and  to  reopen 
the  opportunities  for  antipoverty  vol- 
unteer service  for  all  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  already  spoken  in  support  of 
swift  passage  of  the  conference  report 
on  bill  S.  1129.  I  do  so  because  I  know 
firsthand  the  invaluable  aid  VISTA 
volunteers  have  given  to  keep  antipov- 
erty projects  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  country.  VISTA  has 
meant  substantial  new  resources,  vol- 
unteers, and  coordination  efforts  that 
low-income  communities  and  poor 
people  struggling  for  a  new  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families  simply 
cannot  do  without. 

I  find  it  noteworthy  that  so  many  of 
us  Texans  have  been  and  are  deeply 
involved  with  VISTA.  One  Texan, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  gave  VISTA  its 
birth  and  launched  the  program  on 
the  path  it  follows  today.  Since  1965. 
over  3.500  Volunteers  have  served  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  through- 
out the  State  of  Texas,  and  countless 
Texans  have  served  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers nationwide. 

Another  Texan,  Mr.  Thomas 
Pauken.  has  been  .seeking  VISTA's 
demise  for  the  last  3  years  and  has 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  program  to 
the  bone.  Yet  another  Texan,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Bartlett,  has  assisted  Mr. 
Pauken  in  the  drive  to  put  VISTA  in 
an  early  grave  through  elimination  of 
the  program's  funding  guarantees.  As 
a  result  of  these  efforts,  1  am  sorry  to 
report,  the  number  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers in  Texas  has  dropped  from  153  in 
1980  to  67  today  and  the  number  of 
projects  has  been  cut  from  26  to  6. 

But  this  Texan  is  here  today  to  sup- 
port VISTA's  resurrection  and  rebirth. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  as  I  now 
have  the  privilege  of  heading  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  No- 
where IS  the  irreplaceable  work  of 
VISTA  volunteers  clearer  than  in 
VISTA's  ongoing  efforts  to  reduce 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our 
Nation.  The  success  VISTA  volunteers 
have  registered  already  indicate  the 
vast  untapped  potential  of  VISTA  to 
significantly  affect  the  growing  danger 
of  hunger  in  America. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  compre- 
hensive and  complete  statistics  on  the 
exact  number  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  going  hungry 
every  day.  But  objective  studies  by. 
among  others,  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Prior- 
ities, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture itself,  document  a  vast  and  ac- 
celerating increase  in  the  demand  at 
emergency  food  distribution  centers 
over  the  last  2  years.  Some  of  these  in- 
creases are  as  high  as  400  and  500  per- 
cent over  the  last  2  years. 


Low-income  individuals  and  families, 
hard  hit  by  employment  and  budget 
cutbacks,  have  been  joined  in  poverty 
by  the  new  poor  of  formerly  stable, 
self-sufficient  families  now  enduring 
long-term  unemployment,  and  all  of 
these  people  are  now  without  enough 
to  eat. 

In  a  particularly  ominous  develop- 
ment, a  new  study  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health  in- 
dicates that  as  many  as  500,000  low- 
income  children  under  the  age  of  6  are 
now  suffering  from  chronic  malnutri- 
tion. This  catastrophe  simply  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

In  response  of  this  growing  national 
emergency,  more  than  400  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, 1  of  every  5.  are  working  in  94 
projects  in  40  States  to  organize  and 
expand  emergency  food  banks,  develop 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
children,  and  initiate  food  gleaning 
projects.  The  real  gains  these  400  vol- 
unteers have  made  highlight  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  even  more 
VISTA  volunteers  and  efforts. 

We  in  Texas  have  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  VISTA's  success  because  of  the 
work  of  volunteers  at  the  Brownsville 
Community  Food  Bank,  the  San  Anto- 
nio Food  Bank,  the  Capital  Area  Food 
Bank  in  Austin  and  the  Houston  Area 
Food  Bank  in  my  own  district. 

VISTA's  at  the  Houston  Food  Bank 
have,  just  over  the  course  of  2  years, 
helped  to  increase  the  number  of 
member  agencies  from  70  to  190,  boost 
food  collections  from  10,000  pounds 
per  month  to  280,000  pounds,  expand 
food  distribution  from  20.000  to 
300.000  pounds  a  month,  and  recruit 
30  new  community  volunteers. 

The  North  Texas  Food  Bank  has 
been  highly  regarded  by  many,  includ- 
ing President  Reagan,  who  visited  last 
year  to  demonstrate  his  admiration  for 
"this  VISTA-supported  organization 
which  is  funneling  thousands  of  tons 
of  free  food  to  needy  people  in  26 
counties  of  the  State.  Yet.  despite  the 
President's  words  of  praise,  this 
project  was  denied  refunding  by  Mr. 
Paukan,  as  was  a  statewide  antihunger 
network  that  would  have  distributed 
food  to  dozens  of  food  banks  through- 
out the  State. 

Texas  is  not  the  only  State  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  VISTA's  working 
at  projects  addressing  hunger  and 
hunger-related  problems: 

At  the  Community  Food  Bank  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  two  VISTA's  were  cru- 
cial in  expanding  distribution  from 
70,000  pounds  a  month  to  350.000 
pounds  a  month  and  increasing 
member  agencies  from  100  to  over  350 
during  the  year  ending  December 
1983. 

The  work  of  20  VISTA's  at  Oregon 
Food  Share  in  Portland  since  1981  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  April 
1983  award  to  Oregon  Food  Share  of 
the  President's  National  Volunteer 
Action  Award.  The  volunteers'  key  fi- 


nancial, personnel,  and  logistical  co- 
ordination prepared  the  statewide  net- 
work for  a  massive  increase  in  food 
distribution  from  1.5  million  pounds  to 
just  under  8  million  pounds,  including 
2.3  million  pounds  in  surplus  govern- 
ment commodities,  in  1983.  VISTA's 
helped  establish  5  new  Community 
Food  Advisory  Committees,  recruit  50 
new  statewide  corporate  food  donors, 
coordinate  5  gleaning  projects  produc- 
ing 1  million  pounds  of  food,  and 
extend  the  network  to  every  county  in 
the  state,  now  service  12.000  people  a 
week. 

VISTA  efforts  have  not  been  limited 
to  just  food  banks  or  local  .soup  kitch- 
ens and  food  pantries.  Volunteers  have 
also  been  the  key  organizers  of  both 
rural  and  urban  food  gleaning 
projects.  VISTA's  have  coordinated 
hot  breakfast  and  lunch  programs  for 
children,  both  in  summer  months 
when  the  schools  are  closed,  and 
where  budgvt  cutbacks  have  eliminat- 
ed school  lood  programs  altogether. 
Urban  meals-on-wheels  programs  for 
the  elderly,  rural  transportation  to  el- 
derly nutrition  centers,  nutrition  cla.ss- 
es.  and  food  buying  co-ops  have  all 
been  developed  by  VISTA  volunteers. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  already  play- 
ing an  exemplary  role  in  addressing 
this  growing  national  emergency. 
Their  current  success  demonstrates 
the  potential  for  doing  even  more  with 
VISTA  volunteers  to  end  the  crises  of 
hungry  children  throughout  America. 

For  all  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  swiftly  approve  S.  1129.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.  We  must  assure  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  VISTA  projects  that  their 
voices  are  heard,  and  that  we  care.» 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  before  us  today 
the  final  conference  agreement  on  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Older  American 
Volunteer  programs  and  the  VISTA 
program  for  the  next  3  years.  In 
adopting  this  legislation.  Congress  has 
once  again  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  a  Federal  volun- 
teer agency  that  will  foster  and  pro- 
mote expanded  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties for  all  people  across  this  Nation— 
of  all  backgrounds— and  of  all  ages. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee which  brings  this  report  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  that  we  have  finalized  our 
work  prior  to  the  work  on  the  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriations  bills  that  will 
assure  that  the  changes  that  were 
made  through  this  reauthorization 
can  be  effectively  implemented. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the 
three  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams: Foster  Grandparents,  Senior 
Companions,  and  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  program  at  the  following 
levels:  Foster  Grandparents:  S58.8  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984:  $61.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  $63.9  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  For  the  Senior  Com- 
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panions  program.  the  following 
amounts  are  provided:  $27.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  $28.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  $28.6  million  in  fiscal 
,  year  1986.  Finally,  the  following 
amounts  are  provided  for  the  RSVP 
program:  $29.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  $30.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
and  $31.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill 
also  increases  the  hourly  stipend  for 
Foster  Grandparents  and  RSVP's 
from  $2  to  $2.20  per  hour,  which  is 
long  overdue  considering  that  many  of 
these  volunteers  offer  their  .services 
with  little  compensation  in  addition  to 
this  stipend  such  as  transportation, 
meals,  and  health  services.  We  have 
also  retained  one  other  feature  of  the 
House  bill.  H.R.  2655,  which  limits  the 
local  contribution  to  Senior  Volunteer 
projects  to  30  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
Foster  Grandparents  have  proven  to 
be  valuable  resources  in  local  commu- 
nities where  they  work  with  develop- 
mentally  disabled  children  and  those 
in  institutionalized  settings. 

This  report  also  extends  authoriza- 
tions for  the  VISTA  program,  as  well 
as  our  other  two  Federal  antipoverty 
programs,  service  learning  and  special 
volunteer.  For  VISTA,  we  have  re- 
tained the  character  of  the  program 
by  requiring  sufficient  funds  to  sup- 
port at  least  2.000  VISTA  volunteers 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  2,200  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  2.400  in  fiscal  year  1986  at 
the  following  levels:  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  $28  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and*  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  report  also 
contains  a  provision  I  authored  in 
committee  which  requires  at  least  20 
percent  ■:{  VISTA  volunteers  to  be  55 
years  of  age  or  older.  With  this  provi- 
sion, we  have  assured  an  age-integrat- 
ed volunteer  program  as  well  as  appro- 
priate participation  by  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  valuable  resources  to 
local  communities.  The  scope  and 
nature  of  volunteer  opportunities  pro- 
vided through  VISTA  differ  substan- 
tially from  those  provided  through  the 
Older  American  Volunteer  programs. 
They  are  longer  in  duration,  for  at 
least  1  year,  and  require  a  full-time 
commitment  as  opposed  to  senior  vol- 
unteers in  the  OAVP  who  donate 
somewhere  between  8  and  10  hours 
per  week.  I  believe  that  both  the 
VISTA  program  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs  provide  im- 
portant and  much-needed  volunteer 
opportunities  for  senior  citizens.  In 
passing  this  report  today,  we  have 
reaffirmed  that  commitment  and  un- 
derscored our  overriding  concern  that 
volunteer  opportunities  must  continue 
to  exist  in  communities  in  order  to 
combat  poverty  and  its  byproducts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  Austin 
Murphy  for  his  diligence  in  steering 
this  bill  through  committee,  as  well  as 


our  full  committee  chairman,  Carl 
Perkins,  for  his  continued  commit- 
ment to  all  social  programs  which 
form  a  floor  of  support  for  those 
Americans  who  need  assistance  in 
order  to  achieve  self-sufficiency.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of 
this  report  before  us  today .• 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  want  to  .speak  in  sup- 
port of  rapid  approval  of  the  confer- 
ence report  S.  1129,  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  amendments  reau- 
thorizing the  ACTION  agency,  VISTA, 
and  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
programs. 

This  legislation  is  essential  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent, Retired  Senior  Volunteer  and 
Senior  Companion  programs,  which 
have  always  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  have  been  recognized 
across  the  Nation  for  their  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  elderly. 

What  is  not  as  well  recognized  is  the 
importance  of  the  VISTA  program  for 
senior  citizens.  VISTA  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant and  greatly  beneficial  impact 
on  the  lives  of  the  elderly  and  will  do 
so  even  more  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us  expanding  the  op- 
portunities for  the  elderly  to  become 
VISTA  volunteers. 

Throughout  its  history  VISTA  has 
had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  lives 
of  this  Nations  elderly.  VISTA  has 
been  essential  to  leveraging  resources 
in  local  neighborhoods  which  benefit 
elderly  residents  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
housing,  energy  conservation,  crime 
prevention.  food  and  nutrition 
projects,  health  care,  advocacy 
projects  for  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled, alcohol  and  medication  abuse 
programs,  development  of  adult  day 
care,  and  innovative  new  rural  trans- 
portation systems  for  the  elderly. 

Today  approximately  15  percent  of 
all  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  field  are 
assigned  to  over  70  projects  in  35 
States  serving  the  elderly  poor.  These 
200  VISTA'S  are  dedicating  a  year  of 
their  lives  working  on  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  senior 
citizens"  lives  and  they  are  providing  a 
resource  that  the  elderly  simply 
cannot  do  without. 

Another  significant  fact  that  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  of  is  the 
number  of  VISTA  volunteers  who  are 
themselves  senior  citizens.  Currently 
17  percent  of  all  VISTA  s  are  over  the 
age  of  55  and  the  bill  before  us  will  re- 
quire that  a  full  20  percent  of  volun- 
teers be  older  Americans.  As  VISTA 
volunteers,  the  elderly  receive  even 
more  than  the  renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  accomplishment  VISTA  serv- 
ice brings.  They  receive  an  income 
supplement  to  assist  them  in  retire- 
ment and  medical  benefits  as  well. 
Many  of  these  senior  VISTAs  have 
gone  on  to  full-time  paying  jobs,  in- 


cluding as  the  administrators  on  staffs 
of  the  charitable  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations meeting  the  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

One  of  the  most  significant  meas- 
ures of  VISTA'S  importance  to  the  el- 
derly is  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens'  recent  listing  of  the  10  most 
important  votes  taken  by  this  body 
last  fall. 

NCSC  declared  that  a  vote  against 
the  Bartlett  amendment  was  a  vote  for 
senior  citizens  and  1  of  the  10  most  im- 
portant of  the  year.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  VISTA  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  all  the  senior  citizens  orga- 
nizations, not  just  NCSC,  who  view 
the  program  as  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  future  of  elderly  Americans. 

We  are  ble.ssed  as  a  Nation  to  have 
citizens  who  are  willing  to  make  this 
commitment  to  better  the  lives  of  the 
elderly  and  all  poor  people.  In  conclu- 
sion. I  urge  my  colleagues,  on  behalf 
of  .senior  citizens  throughout  this 
nation,  to  swiftly  approve  this  confer- 
ence report,  not  only  because  of  the 
three  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams, but  also  because  of  VISTAs  in- 
valuable contributions.* 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Spt^aker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Durbin).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  further  proceedings  on  this  confer- 
ence report  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5119.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT COOPERATION  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  497, 
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and    ask    for   its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  497 

Resolved.  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clau.se  Kb)  of  rule  XXIIl.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5119)  to  authorize  international  develop- 
ment and  security  a.ssistance  programs  and 
Peace  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution,  and  which 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5421)  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against  .said  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI  arc  hereby  waived.  Said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  but 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  may,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  determine  when 
title  X  of  the  substitute  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  in  order  which  changes,  in- 
cludes, or  affects  the  subject  matter  of  title 
X.  funding  and  policies  specifically  relating 
to  Central  America  or  the  countries  of 
which  it  consists  (Panama.  Belize.  Guatema- 
la. Nicaragua.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and  El 
Salvador),  except  the  following  amendments 
to  title  X.  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  shall  be  considered  only  in 
the  following  order:  il>  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
3.  1984.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Studds  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  .said  amendment 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Representative  Studds  and  a  Member  op- 
po.sed  thereto;  and  (2)  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
3.  1984.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Broomfield  of  Michigan,  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived,  and  said  amendment  shall  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
.sentative  Broomfield  and  a  Member  oppo.sed 
thereto.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  ri.se  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vole  in  the  House  on  any 


amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

D  1450 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  is  the  custom,  I  yield  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  nvvself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  497 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5119.  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1984. 
It  is  a  modified  open  rule,  providing 
for  2  hours  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  which  requires  that 
legislation  authorizing  new  budget  au- 
thority be  reported  by  May  15  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  new  budget  authority  be- 
comes effective. 

This  waiver  is  necessary  because  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,636,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  pay- 
ment to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  Since  the  bill  was  not 
reported  by  May  15.  1983,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

In  addition,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  text  of  H.R.  5421  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  To  fa- 
cilitate debate,  the  substitute  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  title  in- 
stead of  by  .section,  and  each  title  shall 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  rule  grants  a  waiver  of  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI— the  germaneness  rule— to 
allow  consideration  of  the  substitute. 
The  waiver  is  necessary  because  title 
X  of  the  substitute  contains  provisions 
which  impose  conditions  on  troops  and 
military  advLsors  in  Central  America 
which  were  not  included  in  the  bill  as 
introduced. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  various  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  that  funds  are  available 
for  expenditure  upon  enactment  of 
the  bill,  provide  for  new  use  of  previ- 
ously appropriated  funds,  or  might 
otherwise  constitute  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill. 


An  example  of  this  violation  would 
be  a  provision  in  H.R.  5421  which  pro- 
vides for  a  foreign  military  exchange 
educational  program  which  does  not 
limit  participation  to  the  amount  of 
funds  provided  in  the  appropriations 
bill.  All  students  who  apply  would  be 
eligible  for  participation  in  education- 
al programs  at  our  military  schools 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  would  require  the  appropriate  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  the  Secretary  to 
accomodate  their  participation. 

Because  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure established  by  the  rule  is  slightly 
unusual,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
moments  to  make  sure  that  Members 
understand  how  it  would  operate  and 
why  this  procedure  is  necessary. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee  report, 
an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leadership  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  seek  a 
rule  that  would  allow  the  House  to 
consider  a  text  including  provisions  es- 
tablishing congressional  policy  with 
respect  to  Central  America.  The 
Chairman  of  the  committee  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  5420)  to  provide  a 
legislative  vehicle  that  could  be  prop- 
erly referenced  in  the  rule  as  a  base 
text. 

That  text  included  provisions  limit- 
ing aid  to  El  Salvador  and  providing 
for  joint  resolutions  which  would 
waive  those  limitations.  The  text,  how- 
ever, also  included  a  rule  providing  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation of  such  subsequent  resolutions,  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

During  consideration  of  the  rule,  se- 
rious reservations  were  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  Specifically, 
the  committee  feels  that  any  changes 
affecting  the  rules  of  the  House 
should  not  be  made  in  a  piecemeal 
faishion,  but  should  be  thoughtfully 
considered  and  reviewed.  If  a  case  can 
be  made  that  expedited  procedures 
can.  and  should,  accompany  congres- 
sional approval  procedures,  then  the 
rules  should  be  changed  to  reflect  that 
decision  through  the  appropriate  proc- 
ess. Acting  .separately  through  individ- 
ual bills  as  they  move  through  the 
House  is  unwise  and  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  privileges  and  poli- 
cies of  the  House. 

However,  in  order  to  act  quickly  and 
accommodate  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  request,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  5421.  The  bill  was 
identical  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  text 
except  that  it  deleted  a  single,  two- 
sentence  subsection,  which  provided 
the  expedited  procedure  language. 

Although  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, it  provides  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  Rules  Committee  can  retain 
control  over  our  responsibility  for  re- 
viewing and  recommending  changes  in 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  still  pro- 
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whole  process  makes  a  repetition  of 


For  example,  let  us  consider  one  par- 
ticular nnrt  of  .<;pctinn  10— the  various 


suant    to   subsection    <b)   stating    that    the 
President  has  determined  that  the  Govern- 
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vide  timely  consideration  of  a  foreign 
aid  bill. 

By  making  in  order  H.R.  5421  as 
original  text,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
serves  notice  that,  as  in  the  past,  it 
will  not  entertain  efforts  by  legislative 
committees  to  alter  the  rules  piece- 
meal—bill by  bill— and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  its  authority  in  matters 
affecting  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  497 
further  prohibits  consideration  of  title 
X  of  the  substitute,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, until  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  so  specifies. 
Under  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
House,  the  bill  would  be  read  by  title 
or  section.  However,  during  the  Rules 
Committee  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  requested  that  flexibility 
be  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
title  since  it  deals  with  the  controver- 
sial issue  of  Central  America. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee approved  this  rule  granting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  discretion  to  determine 
when  title  X  shall  be  considered.  This 
procedure  would  allow  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Central  American  title  at 
the  beginning,  or  at  the  end.  or  at  any 
time  during  consideration  of  this  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Titles  1  through  9  will  be  completely 
open  to  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  However,  the  rule  speci- 
fies that  until,  and  after  title  X  is  con- 
sidered for  amendment,  no  amend- 
ments which  affect  the  matter  in  title 
X  relating  to  Central  America  may  be 
offered.  The  resolution  makes  in  order 
only  the  following  amendments,  which 
must  be  offered  in  the  following  order, 
and  shall  themselves  not  be  subject  to 
amendment: 

First,  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  3  by 
Representative  Stijdds  to  be  debatable 
for  3  hours  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Mr.  Studds 
and  a  Member  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. To  accomplish  his  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  one-step  procedure  for  certifi- 
cation and  funding  for  military  and 
economic  assistance.  Representative 
Studds  must  amend  three  different 
parts  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  to  allow 
one  vote  on  the  Studds  proposal,  the 
rule  provides  that  the  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  in  the  House  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Second,  the  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  May  3 
by  Representative  Broomfield  to  be 
debatable  for  3  hours  with  the  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative Broomfield  and  a  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  The  reso- 
lution grants  a  waiver  of  clau.se  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI  which  prohibits  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is 


needed  because  various  provisions  of 
the  Broomfield  amendment  provide 
that  funds  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture upon  enactment  of  the  bill  or  pro- 
vide for  new  use  of  previously  appro- 
priated funds  or  might  otherwise  con- 
stitute appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill. 

The  rule  also  grants  a  waiver  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI.  the  germaneness 
rule,  against  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. This  waiver  is  needed  because 
the  trade  credit  insurance  program  ex- 
pands the  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5119  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $10.5  billion  for  for- 
eign and  economic  security  assistance 
programs  in  fiscal  1985.  and  $301  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  authorizations 
for  fiscal  1984. 

Approximately  $300  million  is  avail- 
able for  Central  American  nations  in 
fiscal  1984.  and  $1  billion  is  provided 
for  fiscal  1985.  Of  the  latter  amount. 
$233  million  is  provided  for  military 
assistance,  while  the  balance  is  re- 
served for  economic  support  and  devel- 
opmental assistance  for  Central  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5119  is  a  bill  of 
considerable  consequence  and  of  con- 
siderable urgency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  rule,  .so  that  the 
House  can  consider  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

□  1500 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us  is  an 
unusual  rule  in  that  it  makes  in  order 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  a  substitute  introduced  by 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  want  to  allay  the  concerns  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  somehow  assumed  the  role  of  a  su- 
percommittee  that  may  override  the 
judgment  of  other  committees  at  will 
by  superimposing  its  own  bills  on 
theirs. 

I  can  understand  that  concern— it  is 
one  I  voiced  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  I  hope  we  are  not 
setting  a  precedent  by  this  action 
today. 

But  what  brought  us  to  this  unusual 
rule  was  prompted  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  it  waited  until  after  the 
foreign  aid  bill  had  been  reported  to 
recommend  a  new  title  X  providing  aid 
for  Central  America.  That  title  includ- 
ed a  provision  that  infringed  on  the 
Rules  Committee's  jurisdiction  by 
giving  privileged  status  to  joint  resolu- 
tions approving  the  release  of  the  re- 


mainder of  El  Salvador  aid  or  any 
presidential  waivers. 

So  the  Rules  Committee's  Democrat- 
ic Caucus  retaliated  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  Democratic  Caucus 
mosquito  bite  with  a  sledge  hammer- 
it  agreed  to  make  in  order  a  Moakley 
substitute  deleting  that  special  rules 
provision. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  mos- 
quito is  quite  dead,  though  I  fear  the 
lump  we  rai.sed  on  our  own  arm  is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  painful  than 
anything  the  mosquito  might  have 
caused. 

This  whole  convoluted  process  of 
amending  a  bill  in  closed  committee 
caucu.ses  brings  to  mind  the  line  about 
how  laws  are  like  sausages— people 
should  not  see  how  they  are  made. 

But  I  fear  that  when  it  is  done,  in 
the  smoke-filled  caucus  sausage  ma- 
chine, the  product  that  emerges  is  of  a 
far  more  suspicious  aroma  and  appear- 
ance than  anything  that  might  emerge 
from  the  public,  sunshine  sausage  ma- 
chine. 

I  suspect  this  is  the  Democrats'  way 
of  giving  us  smoked  sausages. 

This  is  a  modified  open  rule,  with 
titles  I  through  IX  open  to  any  and  all 
germane  amendments  following  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  But  title  X. 
relating  to  Central  America  aid— the 
title  which  was  not  reported  from 
committee— is  closed  to  all  but  two 
amendments:  A  perfecting  amendment 
by  Representative  Studds.  and  a  sub- 
stitute title  by  Representative  Broom- 
field. neither  of  which  is  subject  to 
amendment. 

This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  we  have  had  any  kind  of  a 
closed  rule  on  a  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
again  I  hope  this  is  not  a  precedent. 
But  there  were  no  other  requests  to 
make  in  order  further  amendments  to 
this  title,  and  the  minority  was  thus  in 
agreement  with  the  request. 

Both  the  Studds  and  Broomfield 
amendments  are  subject  to  3  hours  of 
debate,  divided  between  proponents 
and  opponents. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Studds  amendment  in  effect  bars  all 
fi.scal  1985  funds  to  El  Salvador  be- 
cause it  imposes  almost  impossible 
conditions  on  the  release  of  that  aid. 
The  Broomfield  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  more  reasonable 
conditions  on  that  aid  than  either  the 
Studds  or  Fascell-Moakley  language. 
Moreover,  the  Broomfield  substitute  is 
nearly  identical  to  the  Presidents  re- 
quest which  is  based  on  the  Kissinger 
Commission's  recommendations. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  emphasizing 
my  concern  about  producing  bills  from 
these  caucus  sausage  machines.  It  does 
not  bode  well  for  either  the  legislative 
process  or  the  prospects  for  enacting 
this  bill.  We  have  not  had  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  since  1981.  and  this 
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whole  process  makes  a  repetition  of 
that  trend  all  the  more  likely. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  reserva- 
tions about  burdening  these  bills  with 
so  many  conditions  and  instructions 
and  directions  and  strings  that  we  lit- 
erally tie  the  President's  hands  in  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Yes.  we  have  a  role  in  foreign  policy: 
but  that  role  should  be  to  facilitate 
and  promote  our  national  interests, 
not  to  impede  and  hamstring  the 
President  to  the  point  of  policy  paraly- 
sis. I  hope  the  amendment  process  will 
help  to  cut  away  some  of  these  tan- 
gling strings,  but  I  do  support  the  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ZscHAU). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  understand 
that  this  rule  has  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties. I  plan  to  oppose  it.  I  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  just  indicated,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  memory  that  a  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  not  subject  to  an  open  rule.  I 
think  that  history  has  served  us  well. 
Foreign  policy  issues  are  complex. 
They  need  deliberation,  they  need 
debate,  they  need  creative  suggestions 
that  Members  of  this  body  are  able  to 
provide.  For  that  reason  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  foreign  aid  bills  do 
come  to  the  floor  under  an  open  rule. 
Second,  foreign  policy  issues  need 
consensus.  That  means  that  the  ideas 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  should  get 
a  hearing  when  we  debate  foreign 
policy  issues.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
disturbed  that  we  have  a  break  of  tra- 
dition now  by  closing  one  section  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  under  this  pro- 
po.sed  rule. 

This  case,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  already  indicated,  is 
even  worse.  The  very  section  of  the 
bill— section  10— which  is  not  open  to 
amendment,  is  the  only  section  that 
was  not  marked  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  the  section 
dealing  with  Central  America.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  some 
ideas  regarding  our  policy  in  Central 
America  that  I  thought  might  have 
been  constructive,  but  this  section 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  vexing 
problems  of  Central  America  was  not 
open  to  debate  even  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  very  set  of  issues  that  are  the 
most  difficult,  that  beg  for  delibera- 
tion and  creative  proposals,  were  not 
open  for  discussion  in  the  committee. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  that 
this  rule,  which  precludes  amend- 
ments to  that  section  on  the  Hou.se 
floor  too,  does  not  serve  this  body 
well. 


For  example,  let  us  consider  one  par- 
ticular part  of  section  10— the  various 
proposals  that  we  will  be  considering 
related  to  the  aid  to  El  Salvador,  spe- 
cifically the  procedures  for  congres- 
sional concurrence  with  the  Presiden- 
tial certification  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
complied  with  the  conditions  that 
govern  further  military  assistance. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  forced  to 
choose  between  two  extremes.  In  the 
one  extreme,  the  Moakley  language, 
either  House,  by  a  simple  majority, 
can  veto  the  Presidents  certification. 
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This  is  governance  by  one  House  of 
Congress.  I  feel  that  approach  does 
not  create  a  proper  balance  of  power. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  sort  of  balance 
that  was  envisioned  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Broomfield- 
Murtha  propcsal  would  require  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  in  order  to  veto 
a  Presidential  certification  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  had  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions. That  approach  may  not  give 
Congress  a  loud  enough  voice  in  the 
process. 

I  had  a  proposal  that  fell  somewhere 
in  between,  under  which  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
would  be  required  for  overturning  a 
Presidential  certification.  It  would 
have  provided  that  if  both  Houses  pass 
a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  a 
Presidential  certification,  it  would  not 
be  in  order  for  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  appropriations 
measure  providing  money  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Such  a  provision  avoids  the  extremes 
of  the  two  alternatives  we  are  being 
permitted  to  consider,  that  is.  either  a 
one-house  veto  or  the  necessity  of 
both  Houses  mustering  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  a  Presidential  certifi- 
cation. Instead,  my  proposal  would 
allow  a  simple  majority  in  Congress  to 
decide  whether  El  Salvador  had  met 
the  conditions  imposed  on  aid  to  that 
Government. 

This  is  precisely  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed under  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Under  that  act.  neither  House 
may  consider  any  bill  that  exceeds  the 
budget  resolution,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  each  year  by  Congress. 

The  procedure  is  fair,  it  is  constitu- 
tional, and  it  makes  sense.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  amendment  which  I 
had  hoped  to  offer  to  the  Central 
America  section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  5421 

Amend  section  1003(d)(2)  of  the  bill  (page 
87.  lines  9-24)  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$124,500,000  of  military  assistance  and  fi- 
nancing, and  the  remaining  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic support  assistance  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  El  Salvador,  may  be  provided  if 
the  President  submits  a  second  report  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (b)  stating  that  the 
President  has  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  achieved  the  objec- 
tives described  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (c)  and.  since  the  first 
report  was  submitted,  has  made  additional 
demonstrated  progress  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives described  in  paragraphs  (4),  i5).  (6). 
and  (7)  of  sub.section  (c). 

■•(3)  If  within  thirty  calendar  days  after 
receiving  the  reports  required  by  this  sec- 
lion,  the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution .stating  in  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  objectives  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
have  not  been  met.  and  since  the  first 
report  was  submitted,  the  government  of  EI 
Salvador  has  not  made  additional  demon- 
strated progress  in  achieving  the  objectives 
described  in  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7) 
of  sub.section  (c).  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  provision  of  an  appropria- 
tions measure  for  fiscal  year  1985  which 
would  make  funds  available  for  military  as- 
sistance for  El  Salvador.  If  such  a  resolution 
is  adopted  with  respect  to  a  report,  a  new- 
report  may  be  submitted  if  the  President 
states  in  such  report  that  it  describes  new- 
plans,  steps  or  policies  by  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  designed  to  address  the  ob- 
jectives described  in  subsection  (b)  or  that  it 
describes  new  circumstances  or  new-  infor- 
mation showing  that  the  plan,  steps  or  poli- 
cies address  the  objectives  described  in  sub- 
section (b).  Any  such  revi.sed  report  shall  be 
subject  to  this  paragraph.". 

Whether  or  not  my  proposal  is  a 
good  idea  or  not  is  an  open  question. 
But  that  is  not  the  i.ssue.  The  point  is 
that  under  the  proposed  rule  we  do 
not  even  have  the  chance  to  debate  it. 
We  do  not  have  the  chance  to  discuss 
any  other  ideas  relating  to  the  diffi- 
cult situation  in  Central  America  that 
may  have  been  offered  by  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  plan  to  oppose  this  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  yield  5  minutes,  for  purpo.ses  of 
debate  only,  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  presenting  this  rule  so  clearly 
and  concisely. 

It  is  an  unusual  rule,  but  these  are 
unusual  times.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  anxious 
to  get  a  bill  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  foreign  assi-stance 
programs  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration. And  I  want  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  a  lot  of  diligent  work 
went  into  getting  a  bill  here  for  con- 
sideration under  a  rule.  The  rule 
would  perhaps  not  satisfy  every  single 
Member  but  it  is  one  which  will  give 
the  Members  the  opportunity  to 
debate   the   principal   points   of   view 
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that  seem  to  be  represented  in  this 
body. 

We  did  have  ample  discussion  in  the 
committee  on  all  of  the  issues.  We  did 
our  best  to  bring  out  a  bill  which  re- 
flected the  consensus  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  that  was  impossible  on  all 
points  despite  how  much  we  tried. 
Therefore,  an  agreement  was  reached 
that  we  would  come  to  the  floor  and 
let  the  House  work  its  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  one  title  on  which  we 
could  not  get  a  consensus,  that  dealing 
with  assistance  for  Central  America. 
We  did  that  in  the  fashion  whereby 
the  principal  points  of  view  would  get 
heard  and  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  Members  not  only  to  express 
themselves  but  to  vote  on  those  differ- 
ent approaches  to  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

I  will  admit  that  in  the  process  it 
was  not  possible  to  give  every  single 
Member  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  with  respect  to  his  par- 
ticular idea  or  suggestion.  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  understand,  however,  that 
in  this  case  the  basic  issues  will  be 
aired  and  will  be  heard,  and  the  House 
will  work  its  will.  In  the  ultimate  proc- 
ess, it  is  essential  to  get  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  so  that  we  do  not 
depend  continually  on  an  appropria- 
tion by  continuing  resolution.  In  the 
course  of  the  lengthy  deliberations 
and  consideration  of  the  bill,  we  will 
make  those  adjustments  that  are 
agreed  on  during  the  course  of  consid- 
eration, whether  that  be  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  or  in  conference  or  oth- 
erwise. 

So  I  would  ask  the  forbearance  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who  is 
such  a  valued  member  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  We  note  his  objec- 
tion. I  regret  that  he  feels  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  that  point,  but  he  is 
right  in  making  the  point.  I  would  just 
hope,  however,  that  he  would  bear 
with  us.  have  the  House  adopt  this 
rule  and  begin  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank 
the  Rules  Committee  for  understand- 
ing the  problem  and  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  giving  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  its  will  on  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  no  fur- 
ther requests,  I  would  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  about  the  schedule  from  this 
point  on  into  the  afternoon.  We  had 
been  advised  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
earlier  that  we  would  take  up  the  soil 
conservation  bill,  H.R.  3457,  after  the 
rule,  and  then  we  were  informed  that 
we  would  go  ahead  after  the  rule  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  and 
proceed  with  general  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

There  seems  to  be  now  some  confu- 
sion on  that.  Apparently  we  are  going 
to  go  ahead  with  the  soil  conservation 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .so  that  we  can  have  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  here 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  debate 
on  either  one  of  those  bills,  could  we 
inquire  as  to  what  would  be  next  on 
the  agenda? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  are  going  to 
take  up  the  soil  conservation  bill,  then 
have  the  votes  on  the  suspensions  and 
the  conference  report,  and  then  have 
the  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  votes  on  the  sus- 
pension and  the  conference  report 
would  come  after  the  completion  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  legislation? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  493  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
3457. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3457)  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  certain  agriculture  incen- 
tives to  persons  who  produce  certain 
agricultural  commodities  on  highly 
erodible  land:  to  allow  farmers  who 
plant  perennial  grasses  and  legumes  as 
a  means  of  building  soil  quality,  rotat- 
ing crops,  or  protecting  land  from 
wind  and  water  erosion,  to  enter  a  cer- 
tified voluntary  set-aside  program;  and 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with 
farmers    to    remove    certain    erosion- 


prone  lands  from  cultivation,  with  Mr. 
Fascell  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday,  May  7,  1984,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones) 
had  19  minutes  of  general  debate  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman)  had  6  minutes  of 
general  debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  believe  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  today,  the  ones  having  the  minor- 
ity side  as  well  as  the  majority  side  of 
the  bill,  may  have  some  more  debate 
and  they  are  not  here  yet.  If  the  Chair 
will  permit  me.  I  will  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  until  some  of  them 
arrive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3457,  known  as 
the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984, 
would  provide  that  any  per.son  who 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  produces 
during  any  crop  year  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  highly  erodible  land  on 
a  field  on  which  the  highly  erodible 
land  is  the  predominant  class,  shall  be 
ineligible  for  farm  program  benefits 
on  any  commodity  that  person  pro- 
duces during  the  same  crop  year.  The 
farm  program  benefits  denied  under 
this  provision  include  price  support  or 
commodity  program  payments,  farm 
storage  facility  loans.  Federal  crop  in- 
surance, disaster  payments,  and  any 
Farmers  Home  Administration  insured 
or  guaranteed  loan  if  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  would  be 
used  for  a  purpose  that  would  contrib- 
ute to  excessive  erosion  on  the  field. 
The  bill  would  also  exempt  persons 
who  produce  a  commodity  on  highly 
erodible  land  if  the  commodity  was: 
First,  produced  on  land  cultivated  for 
any  of  the  1973  or  1984  crops:  second, 
planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill:  third,  planted  during  any 
crop  year  beginning  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill:  or  fourth,  pro- 
duced under  a  conservation  system  ap- 
proved by  a  conservation  district.  It 
would  also  exempt  a  loan  made  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  a  conservation  reserve  program 
with  owners  and  operators  of  erosion- 
prone  cropland  under  long-term  con- 
tracts of  between  7  and  15  years  to 
assist  in  conserving  and  improving  the 
soil  and  water  resources  of  the  farm. 
Under  these  contracts,  landowners 
would  be  required  to  adopt  conserva- 
tion plans  to  convert  erosion-prone 
land  to  less  erosive  use,  such  as  pas- 
ture or  trees.   In  return,   landowners 


would  receive  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  carry  out  the  conserva- 
tion measures  as  well  as  an  annual 
rental  fee  for  the  term  of  the  contract. 
The  bill  limits  signup  of  conservation 
reserve  contracts  to  a  3-year  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1984,  and  restricts 
the  amount  of  payments  which  may 
be  made  under  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  signup  period  to  $50  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  $75  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  fairly  well  sums 
up  what  we  did  yesterday  in  general 
debate  and  al.so  describes  partially 
what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

I  see  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Coleman),  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
is  here  and  it  may  be  that  he  has 
someone  who  would  like  to  debate  the 
remaining  part  of  the  6  minutes  that 
he  has  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  our 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  circumstances, 
let  me  just  say  that  yesterday  when  a 
number  of  Members  were  not  here, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  I 
both  di.scu.ssed  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. We  both  support  it.  I  have  a  few 
reservations.  There  might  be  amend- 
ments offered  this  afternoon.  We  will 
talk  about  those  then:  but  basically 
this  is  a  bill  which  we  think  is  impor- 
tant enough  subject  matter  that  it  not 
be  put  into  next  year's  farm  bill  and 
that  it  be  highlighted  as  necessary. 

The  price  tag  on  it  has  been  reduced 
through  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee.  The  bill  passed  the  com- 
mittee 38  to  1. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  soil  in  our  country.  I  support  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  since  the 
persons  requesting  additional  time  on 
my  side  are  not  present,  they  can  take 
5  minutes  under  the  5-minute  rule  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3457.  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1984.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  the  development 
of  this  important  legislation. 

For  much  too  long,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  inadvertently  sanctioned 
the  practice  of  '.sodbu-sting"  by  ex- 
tending farm  program  benefits  to 
those  who  plow  up  and  plant  fragile, 
erosion-prone  land.  This  bill  stops 
that.  Likewise,  this  bill  recognizes  that 
farm  programs  and  soil  conservation 
program  can  no  longer  be  divorced  but 
must  increasingly  interact  with  one 
another  to  both  save  soil  and  protect 
farm  income. 


To  achieve  these  goals.  H.R.  3457 
contains  a  three-part  strategy  which 
includes: 

First,  a  sodbuster  provision  that  pro- 
hibits any  farm  program  benefits- 
price  .support  loans  and  payments, 
storage  facility  loans.  Federal  crop  in- 
surance, disaster  payments  and  FmHA 
loans— to  any  farmer  who  plows  and 
plants  any  field  which  is  predominant- 
ly highly  erodible  land  (class  IVe,  Vie, 
VII,  or  VIII  land)  unless  the  land  is 
cultivated  under  a  system  approved  by 
the  Conservation  District: 

Second,  a  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  share  the  cost  of  making  se- 
rious long-term  reductions  in  soil  ero- 
sion through  7-  to  15-year  contracts 
with  farmers  who  choose  to  .set  aside 
highly  erodible  lands  on  their  farms: 
and 

Third,  a  cropland  base  protection 
study  on  various  voluntary  set-aside 
programs  to  analyse  a  program  under 
which  farmers  who  set  aside  cropland 
to  perennial  grasses  or  legumes  as  part 
of  a  crop  rotation  pattern,  first,  may 
qualify  under  future  commodity  pro- 
grams to  have  lands  designated  as 
cropland  in  rotation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  normal  acreage  base  for 
the  farm,  or.  second,  designate  crop- 
land as  'set-aside  or  conserving-usc 
acreage"  under  these  programs. 

This  last  provision  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting an  inequity  in  farm  programs 
that  I  have  heard  expressed  over  and 
over  again  by  Iowa  farmers.  Specifical- 
ly, farmers  who  have  historically  prac- 
ticed good  conservation  and  crop  rota- 
tion have  been  penalized  by  our  farm 
programs.  Particularly  hard  hit  have 
been  livestock  producers.  This  study 
has  the  potential  of  addressing  and 
correcting  this  longstanding  inequity. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  rhetoric  we 
are  likely  to  hear  during  the  debate 
today,  the  "sodbuster"  title  in  this  bill 
does  not  legislate  farming  practices. 
Farmers  will  still  be  free  to  do  what 
they  please  with  their  land— even  to 
abuse  it.  The  bill  merely  .says  that 
farmers  who  plow  highly  erodible  land 
that  has  not  been  cropped  since  1973, 
and  who  do  so  without  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  local  conservation  officials, 
will  not  be  entitled  to  important  Fed- 
eral program  benefits.  That  makes 
sense,  particularly  when  one  recog- 
nizes that  extensive  plowing  of  fragile 
grasslands  in  recent  years  has  aggra- 
vated soil  erosion,  added  to  crop  sur- 
pluses, and  raised  the  price  tag  for 
farm  programs. 

This  bill  rectifies  several  weaknesses 
identified  in  sodbuster  legislation 
which  pas.sed  the  Senate  in  November. 
Under  the  amendment  I  offered 
during  committee  consideration,  if  a 
farmer  plows  up  a  field  predominantly 
composed  of  highly  erodible  land,  he 
will  be  ineligible  for  price  supports 
and  other  benefits  not  just  on  that 
land,  but  on  any  other  land  he  farms. 


The  conservation  reserve  in  H.R. 
3457  is  likewise  a  much  needed  im- 
provement of  existing  production  con- 
trol programs.  In  1977.  a  USDA  survey 
disclosed  that  just  3  percent  of  the 
country's  cropland— 11  million  acres- 
accounted  for  26  percent  of  all  crop- 
land erosion  caused  by  wind  and 
water.  Soil  erosion  is  similarly  concen- 
trated in  Iowa,  as  it  is  in  most  States. 
Obviously,  this  small  amount  of  land 
constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's serious  soil  erosion  problem.  Soil 
scientists  agree  that  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  try  to  protect 
this  land  from  erosion  while  keeping  it 
in  intensive  cultivation.  The  only  prac- 
tical solution  is  to  plant  the  land  to 
long-term  cover  crops. 

With  the  long-term  contracts,  farm- 
ers could  enroll  erosion  prone  crop- 
land in  a  7  to  15  year  conservation  re- 
serve. In  return  for  an  annual  rental 
fee,  the  contract  would  require  the 
farmer  to  establish  and  maintain  suit- 
able cover  crops.  In  times  of  national 
emergency,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  able  to  temporarily  re- 
lease land  under  contract  for  produc- 
tion of  needed  crops. 

Instead  of  storing  surplus  grain  in 
bins,  where  it  lasts  a  few  years,  the 
conservation  reserve  would  store  the 
capacity  to  grow  it  in  the  soil,  where  it 
will  last  until  we  really  need  it.  We 
would  also  be  preventing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  pesticide  and  fertil- 
izer rich  soil  sediment  from  polluting 
the  Nation's  surface  waters. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  America's  farm 
income  or  soil  conservation  problems. 
But  this  bill  is  a  logical,  long-overdue 
step  away  from  the  crisis  management 
that  now  masquerades  as  agricultural 
policy,  and  which  on  balance  degrades 
one  of  America's  most  valuable  re- 
.sources. 

In  closing,  this  bill  enjoys  broad  sup- 
port amongst  agricultural,  environ- 
mental and  religious  organizations, 
and  I  insert  for  the  record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  support  of  this  bill  from  a 
broad  coalition  of  religious  groups: 

April  19.  1984. 

Dear  Representative:  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1984  (H.R.  3457)  is  likely  to  be 
con.siderecl  during  the  week  of  April  30.  We. 
the  undersigned  organizations,  support  H.R. 
3457  a-s  an  important  initiative  in  the  ongo- 
ing effort  to  conserve  our  nation's  food  and 
fiber  producing  resources. 

We  believe  that  stewardship  of  the  land  Is 
an  urgent  concern  which  we  all  share.  Our 
food  security  and  our  contribution  to  world 
food  security  are  dependent  on  the  preser- 
vation of  our  soil.  We  support  a  sustainable 
system  of  agriculture,  based  on  family 
farms,  in  which  .soil  productivity  and  agri- 
cultural diversity  are  maintained. 

Soil  loss  threatens  to  undermine  the  sus- 
tainability  of  our  agricultural  production. 
Nearly  6.5  billion  tons  of  U.S.  soil  are 
washed  or  blown  away  annually.  Much  of 
this  .soil  loss  is  concentrated  on  a  relatively 
small  number  of  fragile,  highly  erodible 
acres  where  the  rale  of  lopsoil  loss  greatly 
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written  today  by  our  Nation  is  not  en- 
couraging.   According    to    preliminary 
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year.  I  am  also  a  strong  advocate  of  local 
control  and  local  decision-making. 

Specifically.  Section  201(b)(5).  which  deals 
with    exceptions    to    the    provisions   of   the 
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exceeds  the  soil's  natural  regenerative  ca- 
pacity. 

Of  the  8  million  acres  brought  into  pro- 
duction between  1977  and  1982.  nearly  one- 
half  are  highly  erodible.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  highly  erodible  acres  are  often 
highly  productive  and  represent  a  valuable 
resource  when  properly  managed.  Although 
improved  conservation  practice  could  reduce 
erosion  to  safe  levels  on  a  handful  of  these 
acres,  retirement  from  continuous  intensive 
production  is  usually  the  best  solution.  In 
most  cases,  highly  erodible  land  can  be  used 
for  intensive  crop  production  in  two  of  ten 
years  without  damage. 

Furthermore,  highly  erodible  land  con- 
tributes disproportionately  to  the  pollution 
of  the  nation's  waterways  through  sedimen- 
tation and  agricultural  chemical  run-off. 
These  pollutants  are  a  major  obstacle  to  re- 
alization of  national  water  quality  goals. 
The  U.S.  spends  approximately  $1  billion 
annually  on  dredging  operations  to  keep 
navigable  waterways  and  harbors  open  to 
commercial  traffic. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  has  two  major 
objectives.  First,  public  incentives  to  plow- 
additional  highly  erodible  land  would  be 
eliminated.  If  passed  in  its  current  form. 
H.R.  3457  would  stop  all  farm  program  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  produce  any  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land  in  the  absence 
of  a  Soil  Conservation  Service-approved  on- 
farm  conservation  plan.  Known  as  the  sod- 
buster  provision,  it  would  apply  only  to  land 
plowed  for  crop  production  after  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  provide  incentives 
for  farmers  to  retire  highly  erodible  land  al- 
ready in  production.  Known  as  the  conser- 
vation reserve,  it  would  offer  farmers  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cost-sharing  on  initial 
conversion  as  well  as  an  annual  rental  fee 
for  agreeing  to  place  land  in  conservation 
(non-erosive)  use  for  a  period  of  from  7  to 
15  years.  By  removing  this  land  from  inten- 
sive production,  its  productive  capacity  can 
be  preserved  for  future  needs.  Land  placed 
in  the  conservation  reserve  could  be 
brought  back  into  production  of  grain  crops 
in  the  event  of  short  supply. 

Furthermore,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
acres  elgible  for  farm  support  payments,  the 
conservation  reserve  would  have  little  or  no 
additional  budgetary  impact.  Long  term  re- 
tirement of  highly  erodible  land  would  cost 
less  than  removing  land  from  production  on 
a  short-term  basis  through  land  diversion 
payments.  As  approved  by  Committee,  the 
conservation  reserve  would  be  a  pilot 
project  with  total  funding  of  $225  million 
over  three  years. 

We  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3457  as 
approved  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Farm  programs— the  public  investment  in 
agriculture— should  enhance  national  goals, 
including  conservation  of  productive  re- 
sources. The  Soil  Conservation  Act  is  an  im- 
portant initiative  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  nations  farmlands.  Approval  of  H.R. 
3457  would  help  ensure  that  topsoil  contin- 
ues to  produce  food,  rather  than  becoming  a 
pollutant  in  our  waterways. 

Sincerely. 
American  Lutheran  Church;  Bread  for 
the  World;  Center  for  Rural  Affairs; 
Interfaith  Action  for  Economic  Jus- 
tice; Lutheran  Church  in  America:  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference; 
National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Chnst/Division  of  Church  and  Socie- 
ty, Domestic  Hunger  and  Poverty; 
United  Church  Board  for  Homeland 
Ministries;    and    United    Church    of 


Christ.  Office  for  Church  and  Socie- 
ty.* 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3457,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1984.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes that  farm  programs  and  soil  con- 
servation programs  can  no  longer  op- 
erate in  separate  worlds,  but  must 
interact  in  order  to  save  soil  and  pro- 
tect farm  income.  H.R.  3457  contains 
innovative,  but  practical  .soil  conserva- 
tion measures  that  will  help  to  pre- 
serve agricultural  resources  and  water 
quality,  reduce  farm  surpluses,  and 
protect  both  farmers  and  consumers 
from  extremes  in  commodity  prices. 

H.R.  3457  is  comprised  of  three  im- 
portant programs;  the  sodbuster  pro- 
gram, the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram and  the  cropland  base  protection 
program.  The  sodbuster  program  in- 
sures that  Federal  farm  programs  are 
taken  out  of  the  business  of  subsidiz- 
ing farm  practices  w'hich  cause  soil 
erosion.  By  making  "sodbusters"  ineli- 
gible for  Federal  price  supports,  crop 
insurance,  farm  loans  and  disaster 
payments,  the  bill  seeks  to  discourage 
sodbusters  from  beginning  new  crop- 
ping on  highly  erodible  land.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  <USDA) 
projects  that  between  40  and  100  mil- 
lion acres  of  highly  erodible  land  could 
be  brought  under  the  plow  in  the 
future  if  current  farm  program  incen- 
tives and  the  prospect  of  rising  com- 
modity prices  continue.  Government 
farm  and  loan  programs  should  stop 
underwriting  the  risk  for  plowing  up 
and  cropping  highly  erodible  lands. 


One  current  disincentive  for  farmers 
who  practice  sound  crop  rotation  and 
other  kinds  of  conservation  practices 
is  that  such  land  is  currently  not 
counted  as  part  of  their  normal  crop- 
land acreage,  the  base  formula  which 
is  used  to  compute  farm  payments  in 
commodity  programs.  H.R.  3457  au- 
thorizes a  study  of  this  situation  to  de- 
termine whether  such  conservation 
and  rotation  lands  should  be  included 
in  a  farmers  normal  cropland  acreage. 
Under  the  Reagan  administration  PIK 
programs,  for  example,  farmers  who 
had  previously  seeded  cropland  to  al- 
falfa, either  in  rotation  or  as  part  of  a 
conservation  plan  to  stabilize  marginal 
cropland,  could  not  count  those  acres 
as  part  of  their  farm's  base  acreage, 
nor  could  such  acres  qualify  as  set 
asides  in  the  wheat  or  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. These  farmers  practicing  con- 
servation, were  in  effect,  penalized  by 
these  programs.  By  incorporating  con- 
servation lands  into  the  normal  crop- 
land base,  more  farmers  will  have  an 
incentive  to  practice  sound  conserva- 
tion farming. 

The  strong  and  effective  soil  conser- 
vation measures  in  H.R.  3457  are 
needed  to  slow  soil  erosion,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  go  far  beyond  the 
losis  of  farmland.  As  farmland  washes 
into  streams  and  rivers,  it  carries  with 
it  dangerous  pesticides  which  degrade 
water  quality.  Farm  soil  erosion  is  also 
a  major  contributor  to  sedimentation 
which  clogs  our  waterways,  reservoirs, 
irrigation   ditches   and   streams,    kills 
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the  second  component  of  H.R. 
seeks  to  protect  some  of  the  Nat i Wis 
most  erosive  lands  through  7-to-lO- 
year  contracts  with  farmers  who 
choose  to  set  aside  highly  erodible 
lands  on  their  farms.  The  program  is  a 
fine-tuned  and  effective  approach  to 
soil  conservation  because  it  selectively 
targets  highly  erodible  lands,  and  is 
based  on  local  decisionmaking  and  eco- 
nomic practicality.  If  12.5  million  of 
the  most  erodible  acres— an  amount  of 
land  equivalent  to  that  temporarily  -set 
aside  under  1982  commodity  pro- 
grams—were set  aside  in  longer  term 
arrangements,  about  600  million  tons 
of  soil  could  be  saved  each  year,  or 
roughly  one-third  of  all  soil  being  lost 
today.  Opponents  of  this  legislation 
who  object  to  the  costs  of  the  f'onser- 
vation  reserve  program  are  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  The 
Government  will  not  spend  more  by 
paying  farmers  to  take  erodible  land 
out  of  production.  Rather,  these  pay- 
ments will  be  made  in  lieu  of  Federal 
crop  price  supports  and  other  pay- 
ments which  would  be  made  for  crops 
grown  on  that  land.  Furthermore,  the 
long-term  benefits  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  of  protecting  these 
fragile  lands  are  incalculable. 

The  third  provision  in  the  bill  is  the 
cropland     base     protection     program. 


drinking  water. 

My  home  State  of  Ohio  has  long  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  soil  conser- 
vation. Ohio  has  been  an  aggressive 
leader  in  soil  conservation,  with  more 
local  and  State  employees  than  Feder- 
al employees  focusing  on  soil  and 
water  conservation  within  the  State. 
Yet  officials  in  Ohio  still  estimate  that 
Ohio  has  5.772.000  acres  of  highly 
erodible  land.  Over  the  long  run.  these 
acres  may  lose  their  productive  capac- 
ity if  measures  such  as  H.R.  3457  are 
not  in  place  to  encourage  landowners 
to  manage  their  soil  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  bill,  which  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  a  serious  natu- 
ral resource  problem.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1984  is  an  important  step 
toward  reducing  the  alarming  rates  of 
soil  erosion  in  the  United  States.# 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  approval 
of  H.R.  3457,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1984.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  soil 
conservation.  President  Roosevelt  once 
noted  that  the  history  of  every  nation 
is  eventually   written  by   the  way   it 


cares  for  its  soil.  The  history  being 
written  today  by  our  Nation  is  not  en- 
couraging. According  to  preliminary 
national  resources  inventory  data, 
more  than  44  million  acres  of  highly 
erodible  acreas  are  currently  being  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States  and  an  ad- 
ditional 247  million  acreas  of  highly 
erodible  land  are  potential  acres  for 
new  cultivation  in  the  future.  In 
South  Dakota,  from  7  to  14  tons  of  soil 
are  being  lost  per  acre  on  8V2  million 
acres  of  cropland  because  of  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984 
now  being  considered  recognizes  the 
importance  of  conserving  our  soil  re- 
sources by  providing  incentives  for  the 
long-term  conversion  of  erosion  prone 
cropland  to  less  intensive  uses  and  by 
discouraging  the  future  cultivation  of 
erosion  prone  grasslands  for  crop  pro- 
duction by  eliminating  incentives  for 
sodbusting.  This  legislation  which  has 
received  the  strong  support  of  the 
Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  provides  a 
needed  and  balanced  approach  to  con- 
.serving  our  Nation's  soil  resources  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1984. • 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3457,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of 
1984  and  commend  Chairman  de  la 
Garza.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Jones 
and  ranking  member  Mr.  Coleman  for 
presenting  this  Congress  with  a  piece 
of  conservation  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  sod- 
buster bill,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
its  provisions  have  been  included  as 
part  of  H.R.  3457. 

Of  course,  no  piece  of  legislation  is 
perfect  and  I  have  some  concerns 
about  some  of  the  details  of  this  bill, 
but  on  the  whole,  I  think  producers 
are  ready  for  some  conservation  legis- 
lation with  teeth. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
no  matter  how  beneficial  this  bill 
might  be.  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
be  doing  more  of  their  own  conserva- 
tion work  if  incomes  were  better. 

Second,  we  need  to  look  at  the  Tax 
Code  and  price-support  programs  to 
see  what  incentives  they  are  giving 
nonfarm  investors  to  crop  marginal 
ground. 

However,  this  bill  is  an  important 
step  forward  and  should  raise  the  na- 
tional conciousness  about  the  need  for 
conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation,  Credit,  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment regarding  H.R.  3457  and  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill: 


Hon.   Virginia   Smith.   Testimony   Before 
THE  Agriculture  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Conservation.  Credit,  and  Rural 
Development.  September  20.  1983 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  entire  Sub- 
committee for  calling  this  hearing  and  for 
allotting  this  time  for  me  to  testify.  Your 
consideration  is  appreciated. 

As  most  of  you.  I  have  just  completed  an 
extensive  tour  of  my  District,  holding  77 
meetings  and  talking  with  thousands  of 
people.  I  want  this  Subcommittee  to  know 
that  one  of  the  issues  of  top  concern  is  the 
conservation  issue. 

My  District  is  one  that  contains  more 
caltie  than  people.  So.  as  you  can  imagine. 
it  also  consists  of  vast  paslureland  expanses. 
The  beautiful  and  unique  Sandhill  Range 
provides  one  of  nature's  best  cattle  grass- 
land regions.  These  rolling  dunes  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  topsoil  and  grass  are 
also  blessed  with  the  most  mighty  under- 
ground water  aquifers  on  the  continent. 

The  Ogallala  aquifer  stretches  from  Ne- 
braska to  Texas  and  is  600  miles  wide.  Ne- 
braska is  by  far  the  biggest  benefactor  of 
this  aquifer's  fresh  water  treasure.  We 
stand  second  only  to  California  in  irrigation, 
with  upwards  of  8  million  acres,  practically 
immune  to  the  present  drought  that  wracks 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  heartland. 

The  mindless  and  tragic  destruction  of 
this  land  has  people  in  my  District  upset. 
We  have  seen  quarter  section  after  quarter 
section  plowed,  drained,  leveled,  or  other- 
wise defaced  and  planted  to  row  crops.  Some 
of  this  development  has  come  at  the  hands 
of  corporations,  who  have  no  interest  in 
farming  and  only  invest  as  a  way  to  hide 
from  inflation  or  to  gain  tax  advantages. 
Some  has  come  at  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  live  in  the  area,  and  who  have  exploit- 
ed the  resource  for  their  own  short  term  ad- 
vantage. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  support  the 
efforts  of  this  Committee  to  formulate  legis- 
lation aimed  at  dealing  with  America's  con- 
servation problems.  I  especially  appreciate 
inclusion  of  the  Sodbuster  bill  as  Title  II  of 
H.R.  3457.  The  Sodbuster  bill  had  wide  sup- 
port and  is  seen  as  a  response  by  govern- 
ment to  the  plowing  of  fragile  grasslands 
that  should  never  be  torn  up. 

Miny  producers,  agricultural  and  conscr- 
vatii  n  groups,  and  farm  experts  think  that 
farr.  programs  discourage  conservation  and. 
in  n  any  rases,  even  encourage  bad  farming 
pract  ce-..  Title  III.  the  Certified  Voluntary 
Set-aside,  whereby  producers  who  use 
grasses  or  legumes  as  part  ol  a  crop  rotation 
can  designate  that  ground  as  set-aside  for 
farm  program  purposes,  will  certainly  go  a 
long  way  to  end  the  discrimination  those 
producers  have  endured  from  most  farm 
programs. 

I  also  support  Title  IV.  the  Conservation 
Reserve  program,  which  would  operate 
much  like  the  old  Soil  Bank  program.  This 
program  was  very  popular  with  producers  as 
well  as  people  interested  in  wildlife  and 
hunting.  There  is  certainly  a  need  for  some 
longer-term  acreage  set-aside  as  the  world 
economic  situation  and  the  export  situation 
do  not  indicate  a  need  to  return  to  full  pro- 
duction. 

Despite  my  overall  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  caution  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  some  well  intentioned,  but  potential- 
ly harmful  provisions. 

Although  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  con- 
servation and  fight  for  conservation  funds 
in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  every 


year.  I  am  also  a  strong  advocate  of  local 
control  and  local  decision-making. 

Specifically.  Section  201(b)(5).  which  deals 
with  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sodbuster  bill,  states  that  penalties  will  not 
apply  to  crops  produced  using  a  conserva- 
tion system  that  has  been  approved  by  a 
conservation  district  and  that  is  based  on 
technical  standards  set  forth  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  guide  for 
that  conservation  district. 

I  do  not  question  SCS  expertise  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  conservation,  but  I  do 
question  whether  that  huge  beauracracy 
can  keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  meth- 
ods of  conservation  farming. 

I  understand  the  need  for  uniform  stand- 
ards, but  can  also  see  a  nightmare  whereby 
certain  implements  or  farming  practices  are 
not  approved  simply  because  SCS  has  not 
had  time  to  evaluate  them.  The  diversity  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  geography  and  the  di- 
versity of  producers  preference,  dictate  that 
there  are  thousands  of  ways  to  farm. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  must  be  SCS  guide- 
lines, they  should  be  as  general  as  possible. 
Maximum  flexibility  must  be  given  to  the 
local  conservation  districts,  most  of  whom 
have  elected  officers,  so  that  local  condi- 
tions and  local  practices  can  be  approved 
without  interference  from  Washington. 
L.ocal  people  care  most  about  their  land  and 
water  resources,  and  thgy  should  be  the 
ones  to  make  these  decisions. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  call  the  Subcommit- 
tee's attention  to  Section  103(3).  specifying 
which  land  classes  come  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sodbuster  bill.  In  Nebraska,  we  have 
4.6  million  acres  of  class  Ille  land  and  2.7 
million  acres  of  cla-ss  IVe  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Although  these  lands  would  be  grand- 
fathered by  the  legislation,  there  is  still  1.9 
million  acres  of  Hie  and  2.5  million  acres  of 
IVe  land  that  could  potentially  be  farmed. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  con- 
cerned about  this  ground  after  expressing 
my  support  for  conservation.  I  want  to  note 
that  farming  this  type  of  ground  in  Nebras- 
ka and  conservation  are  not  necessarily  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

Because  of  our  irrigation  resources  and 
sandy  land,  erosion  can  be  controlled  and 
crops  can  be  grown  on  class  Ille  and  IVe 
land.  There  are  definitely  problems  with  the 
degree  of  slope  and  other  factors,  but  with 
irrigation  and  the  fact  that  the  sandy  soil 
absorbs  the  water  so  quickly,  erosion  and 
blowing  can  be  controlled  with  proper  man- 
agement practices. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity irrigation  affords  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  including  these  two  land  classifica- 
tions. Again,  if  they  must  be  included  it  is 
even  more  important  that  local  officials 
make  the  decisions  about  who  is  allowed  to 
have  approved  conservation  practices  aind 
who  is  not. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  hope  you 
will  accept  my  remarks  as  supportive  and 
constructive,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee 
might  have.* 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  soil 
erosion  is  a  very  real  problem  for 
farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Recent  reports  of  severe  wind  erosion 
in  the  Southwest  and  excessive  rain- 
fall and  flooding  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  dramatically  illustrate  the 
damage  that  erosion  can  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vital  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world  market- 
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place  that  we  encourage  and  work 
with  farmers  to  help  protect  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  our  Nation's 
cropland.  In  addition,  effective  erosion 
control  practices  will  help  preserve 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  Exces- 
sive runoff  of  topsoil  and  agricultural 
chemicals  can  result  in  costly  dredging 
and  cleanup  efforts  and  cause  severe 
damage  to  aquatic  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  represents  a  significant 
first  step  toward  more  effective  con- 
trol of  soil  erosion  and  the  protection 
of  our  lakes  and  streams.  Under  this 
legislation,  farmers  would  be  encour- 
aged to  remove  highly  erodible  land 
from  production,  or  refrain  from 
breaking  out  such  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Jones,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Coleman,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

With  the  shadow  of  large  budget 
deficits  hanging  over  their  heads  these 
gentlemen  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  reported  a  bill 
that  is  lean  but  effective.  It  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  type  of  experience 
and  information  needed  next  year 
when  Congress  takes  up  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
there  is  concern  by  some  Members 
over  certain  provisions  of  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  discuss  fully  those 
concerns  and  reach  agreement  on  this 
bill  today. # 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  .section  1. 
The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  'Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1984 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  1? 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  101.  As  used  in  this  Act  — 

111  the  term  'agricultural  commodity" 
mean.s  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil, 
or  on  an  annual  ba-sis  by  one-trip  planters; 

(2)  the  term  conservation  district"  means 
any  district  or  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment formed  under  State  or  territorial  law 
for  the  expre.ss  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  Such  districts  or  units  of 
State  or  local  government  may  be  called 
con.servation  districts,  soil  con.servation  dis- 
tricts, soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 


resource  conservation  districts,  natural  re- 
source districts,  land  conservation  commit- 
tees, or  a  similar  name; 

(3)  the  term  "erosion-prone  cropland" 
means  land  that  is  classified  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  class  Ille.  IVe.  VI.  VII.  or 
VIII  land  under  the  land  capability  classifi- 
cation system  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  that  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity in  three  out  of  the  past  five  years,  or 
any  other  land  in  a  State  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  determines  has  an  erosion 
rate,  in  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
commodity,  that  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  average  erosion  rate  in  the  same  State 
on  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  land; 

(4)  the  term  "field"  means  that  term  as 
defined  in  section  718.2  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  except  that 
any  highly  erodible  land  on  which  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  produced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  is 
not  exempt  under  section  202  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  field  in  which  such 
land  was  included  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment; 

(5)  the  term  "highly  erodible  land"  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
class  IVe.  Vie,  VII.  or  VIII  land  under  the 
land  capability  classification  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
or  any  other  land  in  a  State  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  determines  would 
have  an  erosion  rale,  if  that  land  is  used  to 
produce  an  agricultural  commodity,  that  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average  erosion 
rate  in  the  same  State  on  any  of  the  forego- 
ing classes  of  land;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 
The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 

PROGRAM  INELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRODUCTION  ON 
HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LAND 

Sec.  201.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
202  and  407(ci  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  any  person  who 
during  any  crop  year  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land  on 
a  field  on  which  such  highly  erodible  land  is 
the  predominant  class  shall  be  ineligible,  as 
to  any  commodity  produced  during  that 
crop  year  by  such  person,  for— 

<  1 )  any  type  of  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.i.  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

'2i  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b' h)); 

'3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
In.surance  Act  n  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.): 

'4)  a  disaster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  '7  U.S.C.  1421  et  .seq.);  or 

(5)  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Con.solidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  '7  use.  1921  el  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  loan  will  be  used 
for  a  purpose  that  will  contribute  to  exces- 
sive erosion  on  such  field. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who.  during  any  crop  year,  pro- 


duces an  agricultural  commodity  on  highly 
erodible  land  on  a  field  on  which  such 
highly  erodible  land  is  the  predominant 
class  if  all  the  commodities  so  produced  by 
such  person  during  that  crop  year  where— 

(1)  produced  on  any  land  that  was  culti- 
vated to  produce  any  of  the  1973  through 
1984  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  or 

(4)  produced  (A)  in  an  area  within  a  con- 
.servation district  under  a  conservation 
system  that  has  been  approved  by  a  conser- 
vation district  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  conservation  system  is  in  conformi- 
ty with  technical  standards  set  forth  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  guide 
for  that  conservation  district,  or  (B)  in  an 
area,  not  within  a  conservation  district, 
under  a  con.servation  system  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodible  land. 

(b)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

COMPLETION  OF  LAND  CAPABILITY 
CLASSIFICATION  SURVEYS 

Sec  203.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  have  not  been  classified 
as  to  land  capability,  and,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, concentrate  on  those  localities  where 
significant  amounts  of  highly  erodible  land 
are  being  converted  to  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  In  addition  to  other 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
.section. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GLICKMAN 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman; 
Page  6.  line  20,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c»". 

Page  6.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  sub.section:  (b)  Section  201  shall  not 
apply  to  any  highly  erodible  land  during 
any  crop  year  if  such  land  was  planted  in  re- 
liance on  the  determination  by  the  Soil  Con- 
.servation Service  that  such  land  was  not 
highly  erodible  land.  The  exemption  al- 
lowed by  the  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  crop  which  was  planted  on  any  land 
after  the  Soil  Conversation  Service  deter- 
mines such  land  to  be  highly  erodible  land. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  important  bill  that  I 
think  will  do  as  much  to  Help  Ameri- 
can agriculture  as  well  as  urban  inter- 
ests as  any  farm  bill  we  will  deal  w-ith 
this  year. 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  bill  will  be  the  determina- 
tions   the    Soil    Conservation    Service 


makes  on  land  not  presently  classified 
according  to  the  official  SCS  land  ca- 
pability classification  system.  If  a  pro- 
ducer has  land  not  classified,  he  will 
have  to  rely  on  a  determination  by  the 
SCS  that  the  field  will  not  have  an 
erosion  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than 
comparable  land  in  the  same  State: 
this  decison  will,  obviously,  be  key  to 
his  planting  since  it  will  affect  wheth- 
er the  crop  grown  on  that  land  will  be 
eligible  for  farm  program  assistance. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  producers  who 
make  a  good-faith  reliance  on  such  a 
determination  are  not  penalized  if  the 
SCS  should  find  at  some  later  date 
that  the  original  decision  was  in  error. 
My  amendment  will  provide  that  safe- 
guard. 

The  amendment  provides  that  once 
a  determination  about  the  erodible 
characteristics  of  the  land  has  been 
made,  the  producer  can  feel  confident 
that  the  crop  grown  on  that  land  and 
elsewhere  on  his  land  for  that  matter 
will  not  be  declared  ineligible  for  as- 
sistance. The  safe  harbor  the  amend- 
ment creates  will  remain  in  effect 
until  SCS  makes  a  decision  at  some 
future  time  and  until  the  producer  is 
notified  of  the  change  in  the  classifica- 
tion. Then,  if  the  SCS  reverses  its 
original  determination,  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  notified,  he  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  new  determination 
for  the  following  crop  year. 

The  amendment  will  be  creating  a 
safe  harbor  for  crops  in  the  ground, 
but  will  not  create  a  safe  harbor  in 
perpetuity.  It  simply  assures  producers 
that  the  investment  they  make  on 
advice  from  the  SCS  will  not  be  jeop- 
ardized while  the  crop  is  in  the 
ground,  and  it  also  provides  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  producers  will  have  to 
curtail  planting  on  highly  erodible 
ground  in  the  future  if  the  SCS  re- 
verses its  original  decision. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  bill  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  additional 
safeguard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  and  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  from  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

This  amendment  really  does 
strengthen  H.R.  3457,  because  it  actu- 
ally protects  farmers  who  in  good 
faith  cultivated  highly  erodible  land 
after  having  been  misinformed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

We  have  discussed  the  amendment 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  it  at  all  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that.  I  would  say  if  any- 
thing, this  will  encourage  farmers  to 
go  to  the  SCS  to  get  advisory  opinions 
and  maybe  will  help  in  compliance. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Cha'rman.  I 
further  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  He  makes  a  worthy  contri- 
bution and  enhances  the  legislation 
and  certainly  we  have  no  objection  to 
including  this  amendment  in  the  gen- 
eral bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  oppose  it  and  we  would  accept  it 
over  here. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  are  aware  of 
my  longstanding  interest  and  concerns 
about  sodbuster  legislation.  A  couple 
of  those  concerns  were  outlined  in  my 
minority  views  to  the  report  on  this 
bill.  I  will  not  reiterate  those  now.  but 
I  do  have  some  general  observations  to 
make. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
very  grievous  impacts  of  this  seeming- 
ly innocent  and  well-meaning  legisla- 
tion. The  purported  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  stop  sodbu-sting.  This 
legislation  does  not  stop  sodbusting. 
Tax  considerations  and  poor  livestock 
prices  have  caused  sodbusting.  The 
purported  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  stop  Federal  subsidies  to  newly 
broken  land.  Newly  broken  land  has 
no  crop  base,  no  cropland  history.  As  a 
consequence,  it  receives  no  taxpayer 
subsidies. 

What  does  this  legislation  do?  This 
legislation  puts  into  place  a  vehicle  for 
forcing  conservation  measures  using 
farm  program  benefits  to  blackmail 
compliance.  This  legislation  takes 
managerial  decisions  from  the  greatest 
conservationist  of  all,  the  farmer,  and 
makes  those  managerial  decisions  sub- 
ject to  the  judgmental  decisions  of  a 
bureaucrat.  This  legislation  adds  regu- 
lations when  none  existed.  This  legis- 
lation adds  more  Government  employ- 
ment. This  legislation  adds  cost  to  the 
Government.  This  legislation  confis- 
cates property  rights. 

It  adds  all  the  negative  impacts  that 
many  of  us  have  campaigned  against 
and  worked  against  and  yet  it  does  not 
and  will  not  stop  the  conversion  of 
grassland  to  cropland.  This  legislation 
is  a  vehicle  to  land  use  regulations. 
Many  a  farm  operator  will  rue  the  day 
that  this  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  by  a  President  who  vowed  to  cut 


regulation,  cut  Government  employ- 
ment, and  cut  Government  costs.  I 
would  urge  that  you  support  the  man- 
agerial ability  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  vote  against  making  him 
subserviant  to  local  bureaucratic  judg- 
mental decisions. 
Vote  against  H.R.  3457. 
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Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments and  observations  on  our  actions 
with  respect  to  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  our  Federal  ag- 
ricultural programs,  however  well  in- 
tended, have  had  some  detrimental 
side  effects.  Among  them  has  been  the 
enticement  of  plowing  up  and  planting 
fragile  land. 

While  at  this  time  I  will  not  get  into 
a  debate  on  the  merits  of  Federal  price 
and  income  support  programs,  it  is 
worth  mentioning  their  negative 
impact  on  soil  conservations.  Some- 
times it  seems  that  no  matter  how  well 
intenued  Federal  action  might  be,  the 
end  result  is  disastrous. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
have  recognized  this  conflict  in  Feder- 
al agricultural  policy  and  have  moved 
to  elminate  it. 

I  do  have  reservations,  however, 
about  H.R.  3457  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. In  our  zeal  to  correct  an  environ- 
mental problem  we  must  carefully 
weigh  our  actions. 

The  agricultural  community  is  un- 
dergoing some  difficult  times,  and  I 
think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  none  of 
us  want  to  bring  further  hardship  on 
rural  America.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  many  producers  who  do  not  im- 
plement soil  conservation  measures 
where  needed  would  like  to  do  so  but 
simply  cannot  afford  it.  Studies  have 
shown  that  soil  conservation  mea-sures 
are  often  undertaken  by  those  who 
can  devote  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  yet  a  great  deal  of  land 
has  been  treated  that  may  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  high  priority. 

Given  the  determination  that  much 
soil  conservation  is  left  undone  due  to 
economic  constraints,  I  have  concerns 
over  the  severity  of  H.R.  3457  in  its  re- 
ported form.  Our  intent  here  is  to 
reduce  soil  erosion,  not  to  put  farmers 
out  of  business. 

It  is  with  this  concern  that  I  lend  my 
reserved  support  to  H.R.  3457.  It  is  rel- 
evant to  add  at  this  time  that  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  this  issue 
of  soil  conservation  in  recent  months 
and  my  findings  on  this  legislation 
have  been  mixed. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  of  my  own,  H.R. 
5200,    the   National    Agricultural   Soil 
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Protection  Act.  which  would  work  in 
conjunction  with  this  bill.  H.R.  3457. 
yet  offer  a  less  damaging,  more  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  problem.  The  ap- 
proach that  I  have  undertaken  in  H.R. 
5200  has  been  to  provide  those  farm- 
ers most  in  need  with  the  financial  as- 
sistance to  adopt  .soil  conservation 
measures  which  they  were  previously 
unable  to  afford. 

Additionally.  H.R.  5200  proposes 
structural  changes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  on  the  region- 
al level  to  allow  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  natural  resource  agencies 
at  USDA  and  reduced  duplication  and 
competition. 

Therefore,  as  I  indicated.  I  am  going 
to  support  H.R.  3457  with  some  reser- 
vations, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  legislation  that  I  previ- 
ously introduced.  H.R.  5200.  as  we 
begin  work  on  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
contribution  and  constructive  innova- 
tion in  his  bill  he  has  introduced.  He  is 
certainly  working  to  repair  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  over  the 
years  to  our  lopsoil.  and  his  involve- 
ment and  his  constructive  suggestions 
are  going  to  be  heeded,  I  believe. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  for  work- 
ing with  the  committee  and  in  the 
future  we  look  forward  to  additional 
leadership  from  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  compliment  paid  and 
want  to  indicate  that  this  morning  I 
introduced  another  part  of  that  pack- 
age which  I  hope  will  be  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  is  a  10-percent  tax  credit  incen- 
tive. It  alters  the  way  in  which  we 
have  been  inviting  people  in  the  water- 
shed and  special  district  areas  that  are 
created  and  better  defined  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  get  into  the  pro- 
gram and  find  a  way  in  which  we  can 
stretch  those  very  precious  resources 
that  are  first  within  the  USDA.  and 
the  talent  that  we  have  federally  to 
administer  these  programs,  coupled 
with  the  precious  resource  of  tax 
money  to  implement  some  of  these 
programs  and  invite  more  of  our 
actual  growers  and  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  positive  way  in  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  thank 
the  committee  for  its  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  the  time  I  may 
have. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  want  to  state  to  my  colleagues,  and 
specifically  to  the  two  Members  who 
spoke  prior  to  me,  that  I  understand 
their  concerns.  I  want  to  reemphasize. 


though,  to  both  of  my  two  colleagues 
who  preceded  me.  and  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  the  Members  and  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history,  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  imposes  demands 
on  any  farmer  or  rancher  concerning 
what  may  be  or  may  not  be  done  with 
his  or  her  land. 

Now  let  me  go  to  the  other  part.  We 
have  had  soil  conservation  legislation 
by  which  the  farmer,  the  rancher,  and 
the  Government  entered  into  a  part- 
nership. We  shared  the  cost.  The  Gov- 
ernment approved  the  proposal  and 
much  land  was  made  productive  land. 
The  land  was  terraced,  land  was  lev- 
eled. There  was  much  good  done  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  part- 
nership with  the  individual  farmer 
and  the  individual  rancher. 

What  we  do  here,  of  course,  I  will 
have  to  admit,  and  all  of  us  would 
have  to  admit  is  not  perfect,  it  is  not 
the  end  solution,  and  I  assure  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  that  our  sub- 
committee and  our  committee  will 
take  a  look  at  his  legislation.  It  is  an 
ongoing  proce-ss. 

But  what  we  do  here,  which  may 
seem  onerous  to  some,  is  not.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  that  partnership.  But 
what  was  happening  was  that  one  arm 
working  in  a  partnership  was  working 
the  land,  terracing,  leveling,  and 
making  it  more  productive,  conserving 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  giving 
assistance  in  raising  certain  commod- 
ities, certain  crops,  without  any  regard 
to  what  we  were  doing  over  here  on 
the  right. 
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And  what  land  was  put  in  reserve  or 
what  land  was  put  in  setaside.  was  left 
entirely  up  to  the  producer  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  other  as- 
pects of  our  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

An  attempt  is  made  here  now  to  put 
them  together.  You  cannot  share  the 
benefits  of  this  program  here  and 
undo  the  benefits  that  the  Nation  and 
a  region  would  have  gained,  what  we 
did  with  the  other  program.  Not  per- 
fect. I  agree,  but  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  hope. 

But  never  will  we  yield  to  any  temp- 
tation or  never  will  we  be  oblivious  or 
disregard  the  concerns  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  my  two  colleagues 
which  are  valid  concerns.  And  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  do  contrary  to  what 
they  have  expressed  concerns  over. 

So  what  I  would  say  is  we  need  to 
continue  working  together.  That  is  a 
step  forward,  a  modest  step;  always 
providing  my  assurance,  and  the  legis- 
lative history  always  providing  the 
safeguard  as  we  see  it:  always  listening 
to  concerns.  But  we  need  to  move  and 
I  think  this  is  a  good  first  step  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  chair- 
man and  his  fairness  in  presenting  leg- 
islation and  hearing  all  sides,  as  I  do 
for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Jones. 

I  do  have  great  concern  about  the 
legislation.  I  do  not  support  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  newly  turned 
land,  especially  when  those  newly 
turned  lands  are  going  on.  where  the 
sod  busting  that  is  going  on  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  and  with  a  lot  of  acres. 

But  I  hope  that  in  correcting  or  at- 
tempting to  correct  those  abu-ses  that 
we  do  not  heap  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
on  the  ordinary,  average  producer  that 
we  have  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  that  producer. 

But  if  those  abuses  do  arise  and  they 
do  come  to  our  attention.  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  join  me  in  correcting 
the  agency  or  correcting  those  abuses 
as  they  see,  as  we  see  fit  and  they  arise 
out  there.  And  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
some  arise  because  we  cannot,  we  are 
not  all  knowing  when  we  write  legisla- 
tion. 

But  my  concern  is  great  enough  to 
oppose  the  legislation.  I  am  sure  this 
legislation  is  going  to  pass.  Barring 
that.  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  back  and  relook  at  some  of  this 
and  adjust  it. 

For  instance,  Montana  has  only  had 
90  percent  or  60  percent  of  its  land 
soil-surveyed.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
adjust  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
< Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  my  dear 
distinguished  colleague,  that  we  honor 
and  respect  his  opinion  and  certainly 
would  not  do  otherwise. 

But  our  assurance  to  him  of  continu- 
ous oversight,  of  continuous  specific 
concern  to  the  areas  of  concern  that 
have  been  brought  out  this  afternoon, 
so  that  we  may  not.  as  our  intefltion  is 
not,  prejudice  anyone. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  speak  for  myself 
when  I  say  that  indeed  the  very  posi- 
tive and  constructive  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Mr.  Jones  has  worked  so  very 
hard  on  a  bill  which  I  can  say  right 
now.  because  of  what  you  said.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  one,  and  your  remarks 
arc  words  which  I  wish  to  be  associat- 
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ed  with,  I  too  agree,  this  legislation  is 
a  good,  positive  step  forward. 

The  concern  I  rai.se  simply  is  that 
there  can  be  some  refinement  of  this 
idea  of  how  we  really  do  finally  imple- 
ment the  sod-buster  preventions 
which  are  so  fundamentally  addressed 
by  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  will  continue 
working  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  that  respect.  Again.  I  promise 
and  I  know  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  would  agree  with  me.  that 
we  will,  should  this  become  law;  we 
will  have  continuous  oversight  and 
continuous  work  to  achieve  ultimately, 
hopefully,  the  perfect  solution  or  as 
near  as  we  possibly  can.  Let  me  thank 
all  the  Members  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  on  this  legislation  and  again 
assure  all  my  colleagues  of  our  contin- 
uous overview  of  this  program. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  be  long.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation Subcommittee,  Mr.  Ed 
Jones.  His  perseverance  is  largely  re- 
.sponsible  for  bringing  this  excellent 
legislation  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today,  H.R.  3457.  is  a  comprehensive 
one  w'hich  will  at  long  last  give  us  the 
tools  to  affect  the  underlying  causes 
of  soil  erosion.  It  recognizes  that  effec- 
tive soil  conservation  legislation  must 
pursue  two  goals  simultaneously. 
First,  it  establishes  a  program  to  take 
out  of  production  the  highly  erodible 
farmland  that  is  responsible  for  the 
lion's  share  of  current  soil  loss. 
Second,  it  sets  some  responsible 
ground  rules  regarding  the  granting  of 
Federal  farm  program  benefits  that 
will  discourage  the  breaking  out  of 
highly  erodible  land  not  yet  under  cul- 
tivation. 

It  is  a  real  treat  for  me  to  see  H.R. 
3457  finally  before  the  committee  for 
markup.  I  have  for  several  years  now- 
promoted  the  need  for  linkage  be- 
tween Federal  conservation  programs 
and  commodity  support  programs.  In 
the  96th  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R. 
3681,  the  first  bill  which  would  require 
soil  and  water  conservation  plans  on 
farms  which  wished  to  be  eligible  for 
price  support  benefits.  That  bill 
caused  quite  a  stir  at  the  time.  For  a 
while  I  thought  that  it  might  even 
cause  another  tractorcade. 

Now.  it  seems  that  we  have  come  full 
circle.  The  bill  before  the  committee 
today  would  deny  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram benefits  to  farmers  who  persist- 
ed in  cropping  highly  erodible  soils 
without  an  acceptable  conservation 
plan.  It  has  overwhelming  support. 

I  shall  start  my  discussion  with  com- 
ments on  the  conservation  reserve 
that  the  bill  establishes,  then  proceed 
to  its  sodbuster  provisions.  I  choose 
this  order  because  I  believe  that  you 
will  see  just  how  important  the  sod- 


buster provisions  are  once  you  learn 
why  we  must  establish  a  conservation 
reserve  if  we  are  to  have  any  real  hope 
of  reducing  soil  erosion. 

In  the  mid  1970s,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exhorted  farmers  to  farm  as 
many  acres  as  they  had  available  so 
that  the  United  States  could  substan- 
tially increase  its  exports  of  food  and 
feed  grains.  Farmers  responded  not 
only  by  removing  shelterbelts  and 
other  erosion  control  structures  which 
used  land  that  they  felt  they  could 
crop,  but  also  by  breaking  out  highly 
erodible  fields  previously  protected 
from  erosion  by  perennial  grasses  and 
trees. 

At  the  time,  the  market  price  for 
grains  was  adequate  to  encourage  such 
actions.  Many  of  these  newly  cultivat- 
ed fields,  however,  were  not  suited  to 
year  in.  year  out  production  of  annual 
crops  because  their  shallow  topsoil 
and  lack  of  adequate  moisture  made 
consistently  profitable  yields  unreli- 
able. Much  of  this  risk  of  failure,  how- 
ever, was  shifted  from  the  farmer  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  crops  grown  on  these 
marginal  soils  were  eligible  for  com- 
modity price  supports,  crop  insurance. 
Farmers  Home  loans  and  disaster  pay- 
ments, each  of  which  is  federally  sub- 
sidized. In  effect.  Government  policy 
encouraged  the  cropping  of  fragile 
soils  and  Government  programs  mini- 
mized the  financial  risk  of  so  doing. 

According  to  the  Natural  Resource 
Inventory  conducted  in  1977  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  much  of  the 
fragile  land  that  is  today  contributing 
a  disproportionate  share  of  our  total 
soil  loss  was  converted  to  cropland  in 
the  expansionary  period  of  1973 
through  1976.  Preliminary  data  from 
the  1982  N.R.I,  indicate  that  there 
were  421  million  acres  of  cropland  in 
production  in  1982.  and  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  additional  8  million 
acres  which  came  into  production 
since  1977  is  highly  erodible.  Much  of 
this  fragile  land  would  never  have 
been  brought  into  production  if  feder- 
al farm  program  benefits  had  not 
minimized  the  risk  of  farming  such 
soils. 

The  average  erosion  rate  on  all  crop- 
land in  the  United  States  is  only  about 
5  tons  per  acre.  Since  soil  is  generated 
from  parent  material  at  about  this 
rate.  5  tons  per  acre  is  considered  an 
acceptable  rate  of  erosion  within  the 
agricultural  community. 

The  rate  of  erosion  on  what  this  bill 
terms  highly  erodible  soils,  however,  is 
approximately  20  tons  per  acre,  four 
times  the  acceptable  rate.  The  highly 
erodible  soils  now  under  cultivation 
represent  only  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cropland  base,  yet  yield  43  per- 
cent of  all  the  soil  lost  from  farmland. 
Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
on  these  soils.  The  attached  table  No. 
1,  which  I  would  like  included  in  the 


Record,  further  describes  the  situa- 
tion for  certain  States. 

The  fact  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
our  farmland  contributes  so  large  a 
share  of  all  erosion  is.  ironically,  en- 
couraging. It  means  that  with  a  care- 
fully designed  program,  a  major  share 
of  all  soil  loss  can  be  eliminated. 

The  conservation  reserve  of  H.R. 
3457  is  directed  toward  this  highly 
erodible  land.  By  offering  cost-share 
assistance  for  necessary  conservation 
practices  and  annual  land  rental  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  will  plant  such 
soils  to  grass  or  trees  and  maintain 
them  in  such  a  use  for  7  to  15  years,  a 
considerable  reduction  in  soil  erosion 
can  be  achieved. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  control  soil 
erosion?  First,  the  topsoil  that  we  are 
losing  is  the  source  of  our  much- 
envied  agricultural  productivity. 
Annual  crops  use  only  the  top  10  to  12 
inches  of  soil.  Over  the  millennia  this 
fraction  has  developed  unique  physical 
and  chemical  properties  that  make 
abundant  crop  yields  possible.  Soil  ero- 
sion destroys  this  capacity  by  strip- 
ping away  this  layer  of  soil.  What  re- 
mains is  a  thinner  layer  of  topsoil 
which  forces  plant  roots  to  seek  suste- 
nance in  subsoil  which  has  a  far 
poorer  ability  to  hold  the  nutrients 
and  water  necessary  for  large  yields. 
The  net  result  is  lower  productivity 
and  higher  costs— What  actually  de- 
stroyed the  agricultural  base  that 
made  Rome  and  Athens  the  wealthy 
city-states  that  they  were  was  soil  ero- 
sion. Degradation  of  their  mostly  hilly 
cropland  caused  the  water  table  to  fall 
to  depths  which  plant  roots  could  not 
reach. 

Soil  erosion  reduces  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. If  crop  yields  per  acre  are 
the  measure  of  productivity,  it  may 
appear  that  soil  erosion  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  if  erosion  results  in  a  need 
for  ever  greater  quantities  of  fertilizer 
in  order  to  maintain  per  acre  yields, 
then  the  productivity  of  that  input  ac- 
tually has  declined. 

There  are.  however,  other  costs  that 
are  more  quantifiable.  Soil,  when  it  is 
washed  from  cropland,  finds  its  way 
into  watercourses.  To  the  hydrologist, 
such  soil  becomes  sediment;  to  tho.se 
charged  with  keeping  our  waterways 
open  and  our  water  potable,  it  is  a 
very  costly  form  of  pollution. 

The  Mississippi  River  drains  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation.  Much  of  the 
cropland  within  the  drainage  basin  is 
level  to  only  gently  sloping  and  does 
not  suffer  a  great  deal  of  soil  loss. 
However,  the  remainder  erodes  at 
rates  of  5  to  over  50  tons  of  soil  per 
acre  per  year. 

The  following  chart,  not  included  in 
the  Record,  demonstrates  that,  in  a 
single  year,  the  Mississippi's  drainage 
area  yields  900  million  tons  of  eroded 
soil. 
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Accounting  of  soil  transpoTtation  within  the 

Mississippi  River  Basin  ' 
Average  annual  area  yield 

(annually) 900.000.000 

A   Soil    lost    to   Gulf   of 

Mexico 255.000,000 

B  Sediment  inflow  into 
dams  within  subbasins 
off  Mississippi  main- 
stem 341.828.000 

C  Sediment  dredged 
from  river  channel  <  for 
navigation  purposes 
only) 70.000,000 

Total  ( A  -  B  -  C) 666.828.000 

Soil   moving  within   basin 
but    not    necessarily    in 

river  system 233.000.000 

'  From  ■Characienzation  of  the  suspended-sedi 
ment  reKime  and  bed-material  gradation  of  the  Mii 
sissippi  River  Basin  Potamolog.v  program  iP-1) 
U.S.  Arm.v  Corps  of  Engineers.  Waierwa.vs  Expen 
mental  Station.  ViclisburB,  Miss.  lAuRust  1981). 

As  you  can  see.  74  percent  of  this 
soil  load  finds  it  way  into  the  Missis- 
sippi River  or  its  tributaries  and  set- 
backs. Indeed  the  Mississippi  delta  is 
the  product  of  over  255  million  tons  of 
that  sediment  moving  all  the  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  it  is  deposit- 
ed. Eighty  percent  of  what  is  dropped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  silt  and 
other  fine  particles  that  are  the  most 
valuable  fractions  of  topsoil. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
ports that  some  70  million  tons  of  soil 
per  year  are  dredged  from  the  lower 
Mississippi  mainstem  alone  so  that  it 
may  be  kept  open  to  barge  and  boat 
traffic.  The  annual  expense  of  this  ac- 
tivity is  $170  million.  Nationally.  $300 
million  to  $350  million  is  spent  each 
year  on  dredging  water-borne  sedi- 
ment from  rivers. 

The  sediment  load  in  the  Mississippi 
is  so  great  that  the  Corps  has  had  to 
build  weirs  along  its  length  to  inter- 
rupt the  transport  of  soil  before  it 
moves  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river.  Some  341,828.000  tons  of  such 
soil  per  year  are  caught  by  362  dams 
of  greater  than  75,000  acre-feet  of 
design  capacity.  The  cost  of  removing 
this  sediment  ranges  from  $1  to  S3  per 
ton  per  year. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
costs  of  dredging  the  upstream  areas 
of  the  Mississippi,  its  tributaries  and 
associated  ports;  or  of  cleaning  up 
commercial  fisheries,  recreation  areas, 
flood  control  dams:  or  of  building 
structures  for  sediment  control. 

Finally,  there  are  many  communities 
which  must  remove  sediment  from 
water  before  they  can  use  it  for  drink- 
ing and  other  community  services. 
This  is  a  critical  activity  because  the 
fine  particles  which  are  removed  carry 
the  chemical  elements  that  are  haz- 
ardous to  human  health.  The  city  of 
St.  Louis  spends  $5  to  $6  million  annu- 
ally to  precipitate  soil  sediment  from 
Mississippi  River  water.  Virtually  all 
of  this  cleanup  must  be  done  in  the 
spring  when  snowmelt  and  rainfall 
start  to  move  soil  that  has  been  desta- 
bilized by  agricultural  cultivation. 


These  costs  are  avoidable.  The  con- 
servation reserve  that  we  propose  will 
reduce  soil  erosion  on  that  fast  erod- 
ing protion  of  our  cropland  and  there- 
by make  unnecessary  much  of  the  re- 
current annual  expenditure  for  water 
cleanup  activities.  I  urge  you  to  ap- 
prove this  section  without  change  so 
that  we  may  break  this  vicious  cycle  of 
erosion,  sedimentation,  and  cleanup. 

The  conservation  reserve  will  cost  us 
money,  it  is  true.  Its  costs,  however, 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  savings 
generated  by  a  reduced  level  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  water  cleanup  activi- 
ties enumerated  above  and  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  at  which  our  farm- 
land's productivity  is  lost. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  sodbuster 
provisions  of  this  bill.  The  term  •sod- 
buster." of  course,  describes  the  prac- 
tice by  which  farmers  break  out 
highly  erodible  soils  that  have  been 
previously  protected  from  erosion  by 
their  grass  or  forest  cover.  Sodbusting 
is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  fact  that 
only  5  percent  of  our  Nations  crop- 
land today  yields  43  percent  of  our 
total  soil  loss.  The  fact  is  that  most  of 
this  5  percent  should  never  have  been 
plowed  up  in  the  first  place.  Yet  it 
was.  largely  because  Federal  farm  pro- 
gram benefits  encouraged  farmers  to 
cultivate  this  fragile  land. 

If  we  are  to  minimize  further  sod- 
busting and  the  need  for  costly  water 
cleanup  and  conservation  programs, 
we  must  do  our  utmost  to  insure  that 
no  more  highly  erodible  land  is 
brought  into  production.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  reorient  our  Feder- 
al farm  programs  so  that  they  no 
longer  encourage  the  annual  cultiva- 
tion of  these  fragile  soils. 

The  sodbuster  provisif  ,s  of  H.R. 
3457  will  deny  to  farmers  who  persist 
in  breaking  out  highly  erodible  soils 
the  price  supports,  crop  insurance, 
FmHA  loans  and  disaster  payments 
that  shift  much  of  the  financial  risk  of 
farming  such  soils  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  sodbuster  provisions  will 
not  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to  farm 
highly  erodible  soils.  It  will  simply 
deny  him  the  taxpayers'  help  in  doing 
so  unless  he  agrees  to  farm  them  in 
such  a  way  that  will  not  create  unac- 
ceptable soil  losses. 

"There  are  some  who  feel  that  these 
sodbuster  provisions  are  too  tough.  By 
contrast,  they  would  only  restrict  the 
denial  of  farm  program  benefits  to  the 
particular  produce  grown  on  the  newly 
broken  out,  highly  erodible  land.  All 
other  crops  grown  by  that  farmer  on 
other  lands  would  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 

This  makes  no  sense.  For  years  we 
have  been  passing  legislation  to  con- 
trol soil  erosion.  Little  of  it  has 
reached  to  the  core  of  the  problem  as 
does  this  bill.  If  we  weaken  the  sod- 
buster provisions,  we  will  be  saying  to 
those  who  farm  highly  erodible  land, 
we  only  partially  want  to  discourage 


your  unwise  actions.  Preserving  the 
committee's  language  firmly  says,  if  in 
the  future  you  farm  highly  erodible 
land  carelessly,  you  will  farm  without 
the  Government's  financial  assistance. 
If  you  wish  to  benefit  from  that  assist- 
ance, you  simply  must  keep  your  soil 
loss  to  an  acceptable  level:  The  choice 
is  yours. 

Some  would  also  limit  the  kinds  of 
land  that  would  be  restricted  by  sod- 
buster. This  makes  even  less  sense 
than  the  previous  suggestion.  Land  is 
classified  by  USDA  according  to  its  ca- 
pability to  grow  crops.  Classes  1  and  2 
are  generally  considered  to  be  relative- 
ly stable  and  not  highly  erodible. 

Classes  3  through  8,  however,  have 
limitations  which  make  farming  them 
problematic.  Soil  loss  is  largely  a  func- 
tion of  slope— anything  with  greater 
than  a  15  percent  slope  is  highly  erodi- 
ble if  not  farmed  carefully.  The  SCS 
designates  such  soils  with  a  small 
letter  "e  "  suffix.  Classes  3e,  4e.  and  6e 
are  thus  highly  erodible,  as  are  all 
soils  in  classes  7  and  8.  Four  of  these 
classes  are  enumerated  in  this  bill. 

Class  3e.  however,  is  not  enumerated 
in  the  bill  but  is  otherwise  described. 
It  is  not  enumerated  because  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  a  broader  description 
than  that  which  the  capability  classifi- 
cation system  ascribes  to  3e  land 
would  give  the  Secretary  needed  flexi- 
bility in  classifying  these  traditional 
soils.  Although  this  is  a  class  of  soils 
that  are  too  steep  to  be  farmed  safely 
without  attention  to  soil  conserving 
practices,  some  have  suggested  elimi- 
nating it.  Like  the  earlier  proposal  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  sodbuster  re- 
strictions, one  must  ask.  why?  We  are 
trying  to  prevent  further  degradation 
of  our  soil  and  water  resources  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  Federal  tax 
dollars.  Soil  Conservation  Service  sta- 
tistics clearly  prove  that  3e  soils  are  by 
far  the  most  vulnerable  to  sodbusting 
in  the  future.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates why. 
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From  the  fact  that  far  more  3e  land 
is  now  being  farmed  than  all  other 
highly  erodible  categories  combined, 
one  can  see  that  farmers  clearly  prefer 
it.  Second,  farmers  now  till  almost  1 
acre  of  3e  soil  for  every  acre  not  yet 
broken  out,  while  they  only  till  about 
1  acre  of  4e,  the  "next  best,"  for  every 
3  acres  not  yet  out  tilled.  Remember 
that  as  you  move  from  3e  through  4e, 
6e  and  7  to  8,  the  difficulty  and  ex- 


pense of  farming  grow  considerably. 
The  "best"  highly  erodible  soil,  there- 
fore, is  3e,  and  there  are  still  some  100 
million  acres  that  can  be  broken  out. 
Ease  of  farming  dictates  that  this  land 
will  be  broken  out  first  and  that, 
therefore,  this  class  is  at  greatest  risk. 
We  cannot  let  this  land  slip  through 
our  fingers.  If  we  do,  we  will  pay  for 
its  erosion  through  the  costs  of  con- 
trolling it  and  cleaning  up  the  water 
that  it  pollutes,  or  through  the  costs 
of  putting  it  into  some  future  conser- 
vation reserve. 

I  want  to  remind  those  who  worry 
that  this  may  inconvenience  some 
farmers  that  governmental  cost  shar- 
ing money  through  the  A.C.P.  pro- 
gram will  be  available  to  help  those 
farmers  install  the  necessary  conserva- 
tion practices.  The  farmer  will  there- 
fore not  be  left  on  his  own  by  this  leg- 
islation. He  will  not  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  be  denied  the  use  of  his  land 
or  absolute  control  over  it.  If  he,  how- 
ever, wishes  to  receive  Federal  farm 
program  benefits  to  minimize  his  own 
financial  risk  of  farming  marginal 
land,  he  will  have  to  follow  accepted 
conservation  practices  in  order  to  con- 
trol soil  erosion.  As  I  noted,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  even  pay  a  goodly  share 
of  the  cost  of  doing  that.  Ironically, 
this  bill  will  even  make  him  a  better 
farmer.  By  installing  these  conserva- 
tion practices,  his  topsoil  will  be  con- 
served. The  chance  of  crop  loss  due  to 
drought  and  flash  flooding  will  be  re- 
duced. The  cost  of  fertilization  will 
also  be  reduced  because  soil  nutrients 
will  not  be  washed  away. 

For  years  we  have  struggled  with 
.soil  erosion.  We  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  stabilizing  land  and  purifying 
water.  Most  of  these  actions  have  been 
either  after  the  fact  or  piecemeal.  This 
legislation  offers  us  the  first  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem—highly erodible  soils  already 
being  farmed  and  highly  erodible  soils 
in  danger  of  being  farmed.  I  urge  you 
to  approve  this  legislation  without 
change, 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SOIL  EROSION  IN  SELECTED  STATES  IN 
1977  FOR  MOST  ERODIBLE  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  ' 
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I  again  commend  the  chairman, 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee  for  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  noticed  sever- 
al typographical  errors  that  occurred 
in  the  printing  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3457  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  understand  that  these  errors  will 
be  corrected  in  the  printing  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members,  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide a  list  of  the  corrections  that  need 
to  be  made. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  17.  and  page  3.  line  1-3,  insert 
quotation  remarks  around  the  words  "con- 
servaiion  districts.'  "soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts." "soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts." "resource  conservation  districts." 
"natural  resource  districts. "  and  "land  con- 
servation committees.  ". 

Page  3.  line  24.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  thereof  a  semi-colon. 

Page  6.  line  2.  strike  out  "where "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "were  ". 

Page  II,  line  3,  strike  out  "detemines"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "determines"'. 

Page  13,  line  23.  strike  out  "of""  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  ". 

Page  15.  line  9.  strike  out  the  Comma. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation.  There  is  one  aspect 
that  I  am  happy  to  see  now  reported 
in  the  bill  that  has  been  corrected, 
that  was  brought  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  when  the  legislation 
was  brought  up  in  the  committee. 

That  is  the  question  where  you  have 
highly  erodible  land  and  other  land 
not  highly  erodible  contained  in  the 
same  field.  And  even  though  the 
highly  erodible  land  may  be  predomi- 
nant in  that  one  field,  yet  unless  the 
highly  erodible  land  is  broken  out,  the 
other  land  which  is  not  highly  erodi- 
ble will  still  remain  eligible  for  crop 
programs  and  the  land  that  is  not 
highly  erodible  can  be  broken  out  and 
the  crop  grown  thereon  is  eligible  for 
crop  programs. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  before  the 
House,  if  I  have  a  100-acre  field  and 
part  of  it  is  flat  and  not  highly  erodi- 
ble and  a  hilly  part  also,  and  60  per- 
cent of  it  is  very  highly  erodible  and 
the  other  40  percent  is  not:  that  I  go 
in  there  and  break  out  the  40  percent 
in  that  one  field  which  is  not  highly 
erodible.  yet  I  can  still  put  a  corn  crop 
on  it  and  I  will  still  be  eligible  for  pro- 
gram payments  and  could  sign  up  on 
that  corn. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that,  because 
otherwise  we  would  be  penalizing  per- 
sons,   requiring   them    to    go    in    and 


fence  off  and  divide  a  field  to  be  able 
to  do  the  \ery  same  thing. 

As  I  understand  the  legislation  now. 
unless  the  highly  erodible  land  is  actu- 
ally broken  out  in  a  field  in  which 
highly  erodible  land  is  predominant, 
then  the  prohibitions  against  program 
participation  do  not  apply  and  I  think 
that  the  legislation  has  been  improved 
by  this  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  also  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
this  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

n  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III 

CROPLAND  BASE  PROTECTION  STUDY 

Sec  301.  On  or  before  February  15.  1985. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  study  and  analysis,  includ- 
ing legislative  recommendations  where  ap- 
propriate, of  various  voluntary  set-aside  pro- 
grams, including  those  recommended  by 
farm  or  con.servation  groups.  Such  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  a  program  under 
which  persons  who  set  aside  cropland  to  ap- 
proved perennial  grasses  or  legumes  as  part 
of  a  crop  rotation  pattern  to  reduce  soil  ero- 
sion or  build  soil  productivity  (1)  may  qual- 
ify under  future  commodity  stabilization 
programs  to  have  such  lands  designated  as 
cropland  in  rotation  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  normal  acreage  base  for  the 
farm,  or  (2)  may  designate  such  cropland  as 
set-aside  or  conserving-use  acreage  under 
such  programs.  Such  study  shall  also  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  any  vol- 
untary set-aside  program  on  water  quality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  III? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STANCELAND 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stanceland: 
Page  8.  immediately  after  line  2.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

ANALYSIS  OF  USDA  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
economic  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
all  current  soil  conservation  programs,  in- 
cluding research  and  extension  efforts.  This 
study  shall  be  led  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  Agencies  responsible 
for  administering  USDA's  soil  conservation 
programs  will  be  responsible  for  providing 
necessary  data  and  assistance  as  required  to 
complete  the  study. 

The  study  will  emphasize  an  economic 
analysis  of  current  USDA  soil  conservation 
programs.  The  cost-benefit,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  analyses  of  these  programs  should 
be  measured  and  compared  to  a  situation  in 
which  no  such  programs  were  in  effect.  The 
benefits  measured  should  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  increases  in,  or 
maintenance   of,   onsite   program   benefits. 
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such  as  topsoil  maintenance  and  soil  pro- 
ductivity, and  offsite  program  benefits,  such 
as  improved  water  quality  and  reduced 
dredging.  Program  cosus  should  include,  but 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to.  state  and  local 
matching  funds  and  direct  or  indirect  costs 
imposed  on  those  outside  federal,  stale  and 
local  governments,  who  assist  with,  or  take 
part  in.  USDA  conservation  programs. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed 
this  amendment.  I  think  that  both 
sides  here  agree  that  this  amendment 
is  worthy  and  that  we  should  go  for- 
ward with  it.  This  is  appropriately  des- 


of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,     ignated  in  the  bill  in  the  proper  place 


UMI 


and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  contain- 
ing the  results  of  this  study  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  STANGELAND  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3457  that  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  all  current  USDA 
soil  con.servation  programs,  including 
research  and  extension  efforts.  Close 
to  $1  billion  is  projected  to  be  spent  on 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1984  on 
top  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
already  been  spent  by  USDA  for  soil 
conservation  during  the  past  half-cen- 
tury. Nevertheless.  I  am  yet  to  see  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  report 
that  summarizes  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  these  programs  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  for  such  a  study  in  view  of  the 
additional  proposed  spending  for  soil 
conservation  in  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.  All  I  want  to  find  out  is 
which  of  the  current  programs  are  the 
most  effective.  In  other  words,  to 
maximize  the  soil  saved  from  these 
programs  we  must  have  this  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Economic 
Research  Service  (ERS)  of  USDA  un- 
dertake this  economic  study.  The 
study  will  be  due  in  9  months  so  the 
results  can  be  made  available  for  delib- 
erations on  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  study  will  examine  such  bene- 
fits as  increased  or  maintained  agricul- 
tural productivity  as  well  as  offsite 
benefits,  including  water  quality  en- 
hancement and  reduced  dredging  costs 
on  our  waterways.  Costs  addressed  will 
not  only  include  Government  program 
costs  (Federal,  State  and  local),  but 
also  the  costs  imposed  on  farmers  and 
others  who  assist  with  or  participate 
in  USDA's  soil  conservation  programs. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of 
such  a  study.  Financial  resources  are 
scarce  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  is  only  commonsense  to  evaluate  the 
soil  conservation  programs  already  on 
the  books  if  we  are  going  to  add  new 
ones. 


because  it  follows  a  study  that  we  are 
going  to  also  conduct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  join  the 
chairman  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnnesota  is  a  very 
hard-working  member  of  our  commit- 
tee and  this  is  an  example  of  his  con- 
tributions. 

I  certainly  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  committee  chairman  and  I 
thank  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Stange- 

LAND). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman— 

Where  soil  is  lost,  civilization  often  goes 
with  it.  Today,  soil  is  as  essential  for  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  as  it  was  during 
the  Neolithic.  The  decline  of  our  soil  is  not 
easily  perceived.  It  is  a  chronic,  slow  process 
without  the  urgency  of  an  environmental 
crisis.  Yet.  soil  is  the  basis  for  our  very  ex- 
istence; it  enables  us  to  live  off  the  rocks  on 
their  way  to  the  sea.  — Dr.  Priscilla  Grew.  Di- 
rector of  the  California  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

Today  we  confront  a  potential  crisis 
which  if  unchecked  could  impact  us  as 
dramatically  and  more  severely  than 
the  oil  crisis  of  the  1970s. 

Just  as  countries  everywhere  became 
dependent  on  OPEC  oil  in  the  1970s, 
so  they  now  depend  on  North  America 
for  grain.  And  just  as  Middle  Eastern 
oil  is  being  depleted,  so  too  are  North 
American  soils.  But  here  the  similarity 
ends,  for  where  .substitutes  can  be  de- 
veloped for  oil  to  run  our  cars  and 
heat  our  homes,  there  is  no  ready  al- 
ternative to  soil  in  food  production. 

Our  Nations  most  precious  natural 
resource,  its  once  plentiful  supply  of 
farmland,  is  being  washed  away  by 
rain,  blown  away  by  wind  and  raped  by 
poor  farming  practices. 

Soil  erosion  may  be  the  most  perva- 
sive and  persistent  environmental 
problem  in  the  United  States  and  yet 
it  is  so  gradual,  so  subtle  a  process 
that  it  has  not  been  viewed  as  a  crisis. 


Annually  erosion  is  costing  the  nation 
about  6.5  billion  tons  of  soil  according 
to  USDA  estimates. 

Annual  erosion  on  Ohio  farmland 
totals  more  than  68  million  tons  of 
soil,  about  72  percent  of  which  is  on 
cropland. 

Since  the  Dust  Bowl  in  the  1930's 
when  huge  clouds  of  top  soil  blew 
across  the  country  and  were  washed 
away  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
reducing  erosion  a  prime  objective. 
Yet,  despite  over  50  years  of  Federal 
technical  and  financial  assistance,  soil 
erosion  continues  to  be  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

In  1935  agents  of  the  newly  created 
Soil  Conservation  Service  went  acro.ss 
the  country  teaching  farmers  how  to 
save  their  land,  millions  of  dollars 
were  spent  building  terraces,  planting 
trees  as  wind  breaks,  trying  new  meth- 
ods of  strip-cropping  and  crop  rota- 
tion. The  experiment  worked,  erosion 
slowed  and  America's  farmlands 
became  productive  once  more. 

As  we  enter  the  1980s,  however,  we 
face  a  worldwide  shortage  of  produc- 
tive cropland  and  a  growing  global 
demand  for  food  products.  This 
demand  for  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  the  opening  of  giant  for- 
eign markets  for  American  grains  and 
beans  in  the  1970s  brought  about  dra- 
matic changes  in  agriculture  which 
substantially  accelerated  the  pace  of 
erosion. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  stopped  paying  farmers 
to  keep  land  idle  and  told  them  to 
plant  fencepost  to  fencepost  to  in- 
crease production.  More  than  willing 
to  share  in  the  new  export  boom, 
farmers  began  plowing  under  pasture 
and  grazing  lands,  some  never  before 
touched  and  previously  thought  too 
fragile  or  not  fertile  enough.  Fre- 
quently this  was  marginal,  easily 
eroded  land  such  as  hillsides  oi  sloping 
fields. 

Basic  conservation  measures  were 
abandoned.  In  some  places,  the  rows 
of  trees  and  hedges  orginally  planted 
as  erosion-controlling  windbreaks  got 
in  the  way  of  large  modern  farm 
equipment  and  were  removed.  The 
availability  of  cheap  nitrogen  ferlitizer 
led  farmers  to  abandon  traditional 
crop  rotations  for  continuous  planting 
of  corn  and  other  row  crops. 

Since  the  Soviet  entry  into  the  U.S. 
market  in  1972,  American  overseas 
sales  have  increased  dramatically. 
About  1  of  every  3  acres  now  produces 
food  for  export,  bringing  home  more 
than  $40  billion,  and  representing  one 
of  the  few  bright  spots  in  our  balance 
of  trade  picture. 

While  world  food  output  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1950.  that  impres- 
sive increase  has  entailed  land  abuse 
.so  severe  that  at  least  one-fifth  and  up 
to  one-third  of  the  world's  cropland  is 


losing  topsoil  at  a  rate  that  is  under- 
mining its  long-term  productivity. 
Nearly  one-third  of  Ohio's  cropland  is 
eroding  at  a  rate  that  will  hurt  long- 
term  productivity  and  has  recently 
been  termed  "intolerable"  by  State 
conservationists. 

In  1981  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  that  the  productivity  of 
34  percent  of  U.S.  cropland  was  declin- 
ing because  of  excessive  loss  of  top 
soil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  productiv- 
ity capability  of  1  to  1.5  million  acres 
of  farm  land  is  lost  annually  because 
of  erosion.  That  is  an  area  six  times 
the  size  of  Chicago. 

Further,  soil  erosion  is  a  widespread 
global  phenomenon  and  a  problem 
which  few  countries  have  been  able  to 
address  effectively.  A  1977  U.N.  survey 
reported  that  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
worlds  cropland  is  now  being  steadily 
degraded. 

Soil  in  other  countries  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and 
Ethiopia  are  so  badly  deteriorated 
that  even  more  pressure  is  placed  on 
U.S.  soils,  as  North  America  is  increas- 
ingly looked  upon  as  the  bread  basket 
of  the  world.  As  John  Timmons,  an  ec- 
onomics professor  who  specializes  in 
natural  resources  issues  at  Iowa  State 
University  puts  it.  "in  effect,  we  are 
exporting  our  soil  and  water  quality  in 
the  form  of  food  and  feed  grains." 

Domestically,  food  prices  are  rising, 
and  a  1981  national  agricultural  lands 
study  reported  that  consumers  could 
experience  a  6-  to  8-percent  increase  in 
food  prices  for  every  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  lost.  While  our  abili- 
ty to  continue  to  feed  our  own  people 
in  the  forseeable  future  is  not  in  serv- 
ous  question,  our  ability  to  continue /o 
export  our  agricultural  products  looms 
as  a  large  question  mark.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  forecasts  for  foreign 
demand  and  supply  suggest  that  the 
1980's  could  be  a  period  of  near-record 
growth  in  demand,  slower  growth  in 
production  and  increased  world  de- 
pendence on  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's recognition  that  soil  erosion  is 
its  highest  conservation  priority,  a 
recent  GAO  report  found  that  the 
problem  is  becoming  more  serious  and 
USDA  programs  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  problem. 

The  situation  is  further  exaccerbat- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  adopting  erosion 
control  practices  is,  in  most  cases,  not 
cost-effective  for  the  farmer.  Detailed 
studies  on  the  economics  of  soil  con- 
servation do  indicate  that  short-term 
costs  of  conservation  measures  often 
exceed  short-term  benefits. 

The  alternative,  however  is  to  face 
long-term  food  scarcity  as  we  consume 
the  productive  resource  bases  itself, 
engaging  in  what  Lester  Brown,  head 
of  WorldWatch  Institute,  terms  "the 
biological  equivalent  of  .deficit  financ- 
ing. "  If  the  costs  are  too  high  today. 


the  price  to  future  generations  may  be 
even  greater,  as  the  worlds  supply  of 
land  and  food  produced  on  it  continue 
to  diminish. 

This  week  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
which,  though  it  will  not  stop  erosion, 
will  initiate  measures  to  slow  the  rate 
of  future  conversion  of  fragile  lands. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1984 
would  make  farmers  planting  on 
highly  erodible  land— sodbuslers— in- 
eligible for  Federal  price-support  or 
commodity  payments,  farm  storage 
loans.  Federal  crop  insurance,  disaster 
payments,  and  any  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration insured  or  guaranteed 
loans. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  con- 
servation reserve  program  enabling 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tract with  owners  of  erosion-prone 
cropland  to  preserve  and  improve  farm 
soil  and  water  resources. 

As  I  said,  this  bill  will  not  eliminate 
erosion,  but  it  is  a  move  to  address  the 
critical  problem  of  soil  erosion  and  a 
step  that  must  be  taken. 

While  both  economic  and  political 
pressures  can  foster  a  short-term  ap- 
proach, pressures  to  wring  too  much 
from  the  land  in  the  short  run  can  de- 
stroy it  over  the  long  run. 

As  Lester  Brown  said,  "We  have  not 
inherited  the  Earth  from  our  fathers, 
we  are  borrowing  it  from  our  chil- 
dren." We  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect their  heritage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV 
CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  with  owners  and 
operators  of  erosion-prone  cropland  to  assist 
them  in  conserving  and  improving  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  their  farms  or 
ranches.  In  any  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  other  than  erosion-prone 
cropland  upon  a  demonstration  by  the  con- 
servation district  that  a  .serious  soil  erosion 
problem  exists  on  such  land,  or  in  an  area 
not  within  a  con.servation  district  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  a  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  exists. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  contracts  during  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1984.  and  ending  September  .30. 
1987.  of  not  le.ss  than  seven  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  such  contract,  the  owner  or  op- 
erator shall  agree  to— 

(1)  effectuate  during  the  agreement 
period  a  plan  approved  by  a  conservation 
district  (or  in  an  area  not  within  a  conserva- 
tion district,  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
into  a  less  intensive  use.  such  as  pasture, 
permanent  grass  or  legumes,  or  trees  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein,  except  to  the  extent  that 


any    requirements    thereof   are    waived   or 
modified  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments,  with  interest,  received 
thereunder  upon  the  violation  of  the  con- 
tract at  any  stage  during  the  time  the  owner 
or  operator  has  control  of  the  land  if  the 
Secretary,  after  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  -soil  conservation  district  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
determines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, or  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract; 

(3)  upon  transfer  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor's right  and  interest  in  the  farm  or  ranch 
during  the  contract  perioa.  lorfeii  all  rights 
to  further  payments  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  re- 
ceived thereunder,  or  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  or  make  such  refunds  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title, 
unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obli- 
gations under  the  contract; 

(4)  not  conduct  any  harvesting  or  grazing 
of  otherwise  make  commercial  use  of  the 
forage  or  trees  on  land  that  is  subject  to  the 
contract  unless  it  is  expressly  permitted  in 
the  contract,  or  adopt  any  practice  specified 
in  the  contract  by  the  Secretary  as  a  prac- 
tice that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  contract;  and 

(5)  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  desirable  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof. 

(b)  The  plan,  as  described  in  subsection 
(aid),  for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
into  a  less-intensive  use  shall  set  forth  the 
conservation  measures  and  practices  to  be 
installed  by  the  owner  or  operator  during 
the  agreement  period  and  the  commercial 
use.  if  any.  to  be  made  of  the  land  during 
such  period  and  may  provide  for  the  perma- 
nent retirement  of  cropland  base  and  allot- 
ment history  for  such  land. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  403.  In  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  d)  provide  technical  assistance.  (2) 
share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  conserva- 
tion measures  and  practices  set  forth  in  the 
contract  for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest,  and  (3)  pay  an  annual  land 
rental  fee.  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  on  those  acres  of 
erosion-prone  cropland  that  are  placed  in  a 
conservation  use  and  for  any  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agrees  to  retire  permanently. 

COST-SHARING 

Sec  404.  The  Secretary  shall  base  the 
amount  of  cost  sharing  for  conservation 
measures  and  practices  under  this  title  on 
that  part  of  the  total  cost  thereof  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  conservation  plantings 
and  practices  for  the  normally  expected  life 
of  such  a  planting  or  practice. 
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LAND  RENTAL 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
on  the  basis  of  bids  received  from  owners 
and  operators  the  amount  of  land  rental  to 
be  paid  for  converting  erosion-prone  crop- 
land to  less  intensive  uses  and  for  any  crop- 
land base  or  allotment  history  that  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  to  retire  perma- 
nently. In  awarding  contracts  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  those  bids  that  will 
result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Government 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant 
factors,  including  the  following— 

(1)  tons  of  soil  saved  on  the  diverted  land, 
as  calculated  by  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  soil  loss  on  the  precontract  crop- 
ping system  employed  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator and  the  system  that  will  be  installed  as 
a  result  of  the  contract; 

(2)  the  acres  per  year  of  erosion-prone 
cropland  diverted; 

(3)  the  units  of  agricultural  commodity 
that  would  be  diverted  from  production 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract; 

(4)  the  number  of  acres  of  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agree  to  retire  permanently  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  contract;  and 

(5)  the  value  of  the  cost  sharing  to  be  pro- 
vided for  installation  of  conservation  meas- 
ures and  practices. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  406.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  in  cash  or  in  commodities  in 
such  amount  and  on  such  time  schedule  as 
agreed  upon  and  specified  in  the  contract. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

(b)  If  a  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any 
such  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is 
succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  or  provide  such  payment  or 
compensation,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
light  of  all  of  the  circumstances. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  re- 
serve program,  the  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  that  would  re- 
quire payments  to  producers  under  this  title 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for  contracts  en- 
tered into  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  in  excess  of  S75.000.000  for 
contracts  entered  into  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  and  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  for  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  any  fiscal  year  that  require  pay- 
ments to  producers  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  407.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  pro- 
vision of  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  in  payments  under  the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract by  mutual  agreement  with  the  owner 
or  operator  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
or  contracts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by 


appropriate  regulations  for  preservation  of 
cropland  base  and  allotment  history,  appli- 
cable to  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  under  this  title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Federal  program  under  which 
such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  participa- 
tion in  such  program  or  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  in  such  program,  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  under  the  contract 
to  retire  permanently  such  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authori- 
ties, and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  use  funds  of  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  re- 
ceived funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  408.  Effective  during  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1984,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to 
make  payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  its  costs  to  be  incurred 
under  this  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendment.s  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  V 
rules  and  regulations 

Sec  501.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  such  regulations,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  desirable  to  implement  this 
Act.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  services  of  local,  county,  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

APPEAL  procedures 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by 
regulation,  an  appeal  procedure  under 
which  a  person  who  is  adversely  affected  by 
any  determination  made  under  this  Act  may 
seek  review  of  such  determination. 
additional  authority 

Sec  503.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place 
of  other  authorities  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  carrying  out  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3457,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
of  1984  and  commend  Chairman  de  la 
Garza,  Stibcommittee  Chairman  Jones 
and  Ranking  Member  Mr.  Coleman 
for  presenting  this  Congress  v^ith  a 
piece  of  conservation  legislation. 

As  a  cospon.sor  of  the  original  sod- 
buster  oill,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
its  provisions  have  been  included  as 
part  of  H.R.  3457. 

Of  course,  no  piece  of  legislation  is 
perfect  and  I  have  some  concerns 
about  some  of  the  details  of  this  bill, 
but  on  the  whole,  I  think  producers 
are  ready  for  some  conservation  legis- 
lation with  teeth. 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
no  matter  how  beneficial  this  bill 
might  be.  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
be  doing  more  of  their  own  conserva- 
tion work  if  incomes  were  better. 

Second,  we  need  to  look  at  the  Tax 
Code  and  price  support  programs  to 
see  what  incentives  they  are  giving 
nonfarm  investors  to  crop  marginal 
ground. 

However,  this  bill  is  an  important 
step  forward  and  should  raise  the  na- 
tional, consciousness  about  the  need 
for  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairmim,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr,  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3457)  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain agriculture  incentives  to  persons 
who  produce  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities on  highly  erodible  land;  to 
allow  farmers  who  plant  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes  as  a  means  of 
building  soil  quality,  rotating  crops,  or 
protecting  land  from  wind  and  water 
erosion,  to  enter  a  certified  voluntary 
set-aside  program;  and  io  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
long-term  contracts  with  f.-.merr%**# 
remove  certain  erosion-prone  lands 
from  cultivation,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  493,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  promote  soil  con- 
servation in  the  United  States.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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i         ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
i  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  pending  business  is  the  question 
on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  the  question  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  postponed  earlier 
today. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  5121,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1129,  de 
novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote,  if  ordered. 


VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
I        WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H,R.  5121,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bill,  H.R.  5121,  as  amend- 
ed, on  w.hich  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  376.  nays 
20,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

I  IRoll  No.  131] 


Aokerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  iTX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

A.spin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Briti 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


YEAS-376 

Brown  iCAi 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Br.vanl 

Burton  <CA) 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  'TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crocket! 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

OeWine 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <AL) 

Edwards  <CAi 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdrcich 

Evans  (lAj 

Evans  ULi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzei 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 


Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hilli-s 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

L,agomarsmo 

Lanlos 

Lalta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ixland 

Lent 

Ijevin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CAI 

tiewis  ( FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  I  LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Ijowery  <CA) 

Ijowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 


Bliley 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel 
Emerson 
Hartnett 


Marriott 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandlcss 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKernan 
McKinney 
idt  McNulty 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Moljnari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  i  WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
NieLson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obev 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Packard 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
PursrII 
Quillen 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritler 
Roberts 
Rodinc 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 

NAYS— 20 

Hubbard 

Leath 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Paul 

Robinson 


RUS.SO 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NEl 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Robert 
.Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
"  St rat  ton 
Sundquisl 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vandergnff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whit  taker 
Whitten 
Williams  (MT; 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wort  ley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (MOi 
Z.schau 


NOT  VOTING-37 


Horton 


Rudd 


Shuster 
Smith.  Denny 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tallon 
Young  (AKi 


Andrews  (NO 
D' Amours 
Erlenborn 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Fowler 
Garcia 
Gramm 
Hall  (IN) 
Hall  (QH) 
Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 


Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hopkins 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC) 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kramer 

Martin  (NO 

Mikulski 

Neal 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

n   1610 


Rahall 

Rogers 

Rose 

Savage 

Shannon 

Studds 

Swift 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  <OH) 

Young  (FL) 


Mr.  EMERSON  and  Mr.  SHUSTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


C  1620 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1129,  DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  1129. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  \ote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The    vote    was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  369,  noes 
25,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  132] 
AYES-369 


Ackerman 

Aspin 

Bethune 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Bevill 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Biaggi 

Albosla 

Bateman 

Bilirakis 

Alexander 

Bates 

Bliley 

Anderson 

Bedell 

Boehlert 

Andrews  iTX) 

Beilenson 

Boggs 

Annunzio 

Bennelt 

Boland 

Anthony 

Bereuter 

Boner 

Applegate 

Berman 

Bonior 
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Goodling 

Gnre 


Miller  lOH) 
Minela 


Spratt 

St  Germain 
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Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAi 

Brown  (COi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coclho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX I 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbm 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  '  ALi 

Edwards    CAi 

Edwards' OK  1 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans ( lA  i 

Evans  I  ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

FordiTN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 


Goodling 

Gore 

Oradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckabv 

Hughes 

Hunter 

llutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  < OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeicr 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  <CAi 

Lehman  'FLi 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA I 

LewLs  iFLi 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long  iLAi 

Long  iMDi 

Lott 

Lowery  <  CA  i 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  'ILi 

Martin  <NYi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McClo.skey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Miller  <CA) 


Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paiman 

Patterson 

Prase 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Ridgc 

Rtnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowsfci 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 

Spence 


Spratt 

Towns 

Whittaker 

St  Germain 

Traxler 

Whitten 

Staggers 

Udall 

Williams  (MT) 

Stangeland 

Vandergriff 

Wilson 

Stark 

Vento 

Winn 

Stenholm 

Volkmer 

Wirth 

Stokes 

Vucanovich 

Wise 

Strallon 

Walgren 

Wolf 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Wolpe 

Synar 

Watkins 

Wortley 

Tallon 

Waxman 

Wright 

Tauke 

Weaver 

Wyden 

Tauzin 

Weber 

Wylie 

Taylor 

Weiss 

Yates 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wheat 

Yatron 

Torres 

Whitehurst 

Young lAK) 

Torricelli 

Whitley 
NOES-25 

Young  (MOi 

Archer 

Dreier 

Paul 

Badham 

Frcnzel 

Rudd 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

Shumway 

Burton  (IN) 

Latta 

Smith.  Denny 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Stump 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Thomas  (CA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lungren 

Zschau 

Crane.  Philip 

Michel 

Dannemeyer 

Nielson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Andrews  (NCI 

Hansen  i  UT  i 

Ottinger 

AuCoin 

Harrison 

Ox  ley 

DAmours 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Dymally 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Erlenborn 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Fields 

Jones  1 NC ) 

Savage 

Fowler 

Kaptur 

Shannon 

Garcia 

Kazen 

Studds 

Gramm 

Kramer 

Swift 

Hall  > IN) 

Lujan 

Valentine 

Hall  (OH) 

Martin  (NCi 

Vander  Jagt 

Hance 

Mikulski 

Williams  (OH) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Neal 

Young  (FLi 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


::  1630 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  663)  to  make  persons 
who  produce  agricultural  commodities 
on  highly  credible  land  ineligible  for 
certain  agricultural-related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  nnay  be  cited  as  the  ■Highly  Erodible 
Land  Conservation  Act  of  1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)    the    term    "agricultural    commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  product  planted  and 


produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil,  in- 
cluding one-trip  planters; 

(2)  the  term  highly  erodible  land"  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
class  IVe.  Vie.  VII.  or  VIII  land  under  the 
land  capability  classification  systems  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  land  capability  class  for  a  field  shall  be 
that  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  pre- 
dominant class  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

PROGRAM  INELIGIBILITY 

Sec  3.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  highly  erodiblf  land  shall  be 
ineligible,  with  respect  to  such  commodity 
produced  on  such  land,  for— 

(1)  any  type  of  price  support,  income  as- 
sistance, or  production  adjustment  pay- 
ments for  such  commodity  made  available 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 
or  any  other  Act: 

(2)  a  loan  for  the  construction  or  puichase 
of  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  such  commod- 
ity made  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act: 

<3)  crop  insurance  for  such  commodity 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act: 

(4)  a  disaster  payment  for  such  commodi- 
ty made  under  the  Agricultural' Act  of  1941): 
or 

(5)  a  new  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  loan  will  be  used  for  a 
purpose  I  hat  will  contribute  to  excessive 
erosion  of  highly  erodible  land. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec,  4.  Section  3  shall  not  apply  to- 
il)  any    land   that    was   cultivated   by   a 
person  to  produce  any  of  the  1973  through 
1983  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(3)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
planted  by  a  person  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  any  loan  described  in  section  3  made 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 

(5)  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  using  a  conservation  system  that 
has  been  approved  by  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict and  that  is  based  on  technical  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technical  guide  for  that  soil  conservation 
district.  In  areas  where  no  soil  conservation 
district  exists,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  conservation  system  to 
»»  used  in  the  production  of  any  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  highly  erodible  land. 

USE  OF  .AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CON- 
SERVATION COUNTY  COMMITTEES  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Sec  5.  To  ensure  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  on  the  part  of  those  per- 
sons particpating  in  the  programs  described 
in  section  3,  as  well  as  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  in  the  application  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  u.se  the  county  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 


APPEAL  OF  LAND  CLASSIFICATION 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by 
regulation,  an  appeal  procedure  under 
which  a  person  who  produces  an  agricultur- 
al commodity  on  lan(J  classified  as  class  IVe, 
Vie,  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the  land  capa- 
bility classification  systems  applicable  under 
this  Act  may  seek  review  of  such  classifica- 
tion. 

COMPLETION  OF  SOIL  SURVEYS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  complete  soil  surveys  on  tho.se 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  in  determining  the  land  ca- 
pability class  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  and. 
insofar  as  possible,  concentrate  on  tho.sc  lo- 
calities where  significant  amounts  of  highly 
erodible  land  are  being  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  moves  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
663.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  H.R.  3457.  as  pa.ssed.  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soil  Con- 
servation Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  101.  As  used  in  this  Act  — 

(1)  the  term  agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  by  annual  tilling  of  the  soil, 
or  on  an  annual  basis  by  one-trip  planters; 

(2)  the  term  "con.servation  district"  means 
any  district  or  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment formed  under  State  or  territorial  law 
for  the  express  purpose  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion program.  Such  districts  or  units  of 
State  or  local  government  may  be  called 
"conservation  districts",  "soil  conservation 
districts",  "soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts", "resource  conservation  districts", 
'natural  resource  districts",  "land  conserva- 
tion committees",  or  a  similar  name; 

(3)  the  term  "erosion-prone  cropland" 
means  land  that  is  classified  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  class  Ille.  IVe.  VI.  VII.  or 
VIII  land  under  the  land  capability  classifi- 
cation system  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  that  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity in  three  out  of  the  past  five  years,  or 
any  other  land  in  a  State  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  determines  ha-s  an  erosion 
rate,  in  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
commodity,  that  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  average  erosion  rate  in  the  same  State 
on  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  land: 

(4)  the  term  "field"  means  that  term  as 
defined  in  section  718.2  of  title  7  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  except  that 
any  highly  erodible  land  on  which  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  produced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  is 
not  exempt  under  section  202  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  field  in  which  such 
land  was  included  on  such  date  of  enact- 
ment: 

(5)  the  term  highly  erodible  land"  means 
land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
class  IVe,  Vie,  VII,  or  VIII  land  under  the 
land  capability  classification  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  any  other  land  in  a  State  that  the  Soil 
Conservation     Service     determines     would 


have  an  erosion  rate,  if  that  land  is  used  to 
produce  an  agricultural  commodity,  that  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average  erosion 
rate  in  the  same  State  on  any  of  the  forego- 
ing classes  of  land:  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

TITLE  II 

PROGRAM  INELIGIBILITY  FOR  PRODUCTION  ON 
HIGHLY  erodible  LAND 

Sec  201.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
202  and  407(c)  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  any  person  who 
during  any  crop  year  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  highly  erodible  land  on 
a  field  on  which  such  highly  erodible  land  is 
the  predominant  class  shall  be  ineligible,  as 
to  any  commodity  produced  during  that 
crop  year  by  such  person,  for— 

( 1 )  any  type  of  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714  et  .seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(2)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  714b(h)); 

(3)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.); 

(4)  a  di.saster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  el  seq.):  or 

(5)  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  i7  U.S.C.  1921  el  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  loan  will  be  used 
for  a  purpose  that  will  contribute  to  exces- 
sive erosion  on  such  field. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  who.  during  any  crop  year,  pro- 
duces an  agricultural  commodity  on  highly 
erodible  land  on  a  field  on  which  such 
highly  erodible  land  is  the  predominant 
class  if  all  the  commodities  so  produced  by 
such  person  during  that  crop  year  were— 

(1)  produced  on  any  land  that  was  culti- 
vated to  produce  any  of  the  1973  through 
1984  crops  of  agricultural  commodities; 

(2)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactincnt  of  this 
Act:  or 

(4)  produced  (A)  in  an  area  within  a  con- 
servation district  under  a  conservation 
system  that  has  been  approved  by  a  conser- 
vation district  after  it  has  been  (Jetermined 
that  the  conservation  system  is  in  conformi- 
ty with  technical  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  guide 
for  that  con.sei^ation  district,  or  (B)  in  an 
area,  not  within  a  conservation  district, 
under  a  conservation  system  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  adequate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodible  land. 

(b)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to  any 
highly  erodible  land  during  any  crop  year  if 
such  land  was  planted  in  reliance  on  the  de- 
termination by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice that  such  land  was  not  highly  erodible 
land.  The  exemption  allowed  by  the  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  crop  which  was 
planted  on  any  land  after  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  determines  such  iand  to  be 
highly  erodible  land. 

(c)  Section  201  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


COMPLETION  OF  LAND  CAPABILITY 
CLASSIFICATION  SURVEYS 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  have  not  been  classified 
as  to  land  capability,  and.  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, concentrate  on  those  localities  where 
significant  amounts  of  highly  erodible  land 
are  being  converted  to  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  In  addition  to  other 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

TITLE  III 

CROPLAND  BASE  PROTECTION  STUDY 

Sec  301.  On  or  before  February  15.  1985, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  study  and  analysis,  includ- 
ing legislative  recommendations  where  ap- 
propriate, of  various  voluntary  set-aside  pro- 
grams, including  those  recommended  by 
farm  or  conservation  groups.  Such  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  a  program  under 
which  persons  who  set  aside  cropland  to  ap- 
proved perennial  grasses  or  legumes  as  part 
of  a  crop  rotation  pattern  to  reduce  soil  ero- 
sion or  build  soil  productivity  <1)  may  qual- 
ify under  future  commodity  stabilization 
programs  to  have  such  lands  designated  as 
cropland  in  rotation  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  normal  acreage  base  for  the 
farm,  or  (2)  may  designate  such  cropland  as 
.set-aside  or  con.serving-use  acreage  under 
such  programs.  Such  study  shall  also  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  any  vol- 
untary set-aside  program  on  water  quality. 

ANALYSIS  OF  USDA  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  economic  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
Of  all  current  soil  conservation  programs,  in- 
cluffing  research  and  extension  efforts.  This 
study  shall  be  led  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  Agencies  responsible 
for  administering  USDA's  soil  conservation 
programs  will  be  responsible  for  providing 
necessary  data  and  assistance  as  required  to 
complete  the  study. 

(b)  The  study  will  emphasize  an  economic 
analysis  of  current  UCDA  soil  conservation 
programs.  The  cost-benefit,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  analyses  of  these  programs  should 
be  measured  and  compared  to  a  situation  in 
which  no  such  programs  were  in  effect.  The 
benefits  measured  should  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to.  increases  in,  or 
maintenance  of,  onsite  program  benefits, 
such  as  topsoil  maintenance  and  soil  produc- 
tivity, and  offsite  program  benefits,  such  as 
improved  water  quality  and  reduced  dredg- 
ing. Program  costs  should  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to,  state  and  local 
matching  funds  and  direct  or  indirect  costs 
imposed  on  those  outside  federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  who  assist  with,  or  take 
part  in.  USDA  con.servation  programs. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  t..is  study 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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TITLE  IV 


CONSERVATIVE  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Nolwithsianding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  with  owners  and 
operators  of  erosion-prone  cropland  to  assist 
them  in  conserving  and  improving  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  their  farms  or 
ranches.  In  any  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  other  than  erosion-prone 
cropland  upon  a  demonstration  by  the  con- 
servation district  that  a  serious  soil  erosion 
problem  exists  on  such  land,  or  in  an  area 
not  within  a  conservation  district  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  a  serious  soil 
erosion  problem  e.\ists. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec  402.  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
mto  contracts  during  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1984.  and  ending  September  30. 
1987.  of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  such  contract,  the  owner  or  op- 
erator shall  agree  to— 

(1)  effectuate  during  the  agreement 
period  a  plan  approved  by  a  con.servation 
district  (or  in  an  area  not  within  a  conserva- 
tion district,  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  on  a  farm  or  ranch 
into  a  less  intensive  use,  such  as  pasture, 
permanent  grass  or  legumes,  or  trees  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein,  except  to  the  extent  that 
any  requirements  thereof  are  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments,  with  interest,  received 
thereunder  upon  the  violation  of  the  con- 
tract at  any  stage  during  the  time  the  owner 
or  operator  has  control  of  the  land  if  the 
Secretary,  after  considering  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  soil  conservation  district  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
determines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, or  make  refunds  or  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract: 

(3>  upon  transfer  of  the  owner  or  opera- 
tors right  and  interest  in  the  farm  or  ranch 
during  the  contract  period,  forfeit  all  rights 
to  further  payments  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments  re- 
ceived thereunder,  or  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  or  make  such  refunds  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title, 
unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obli- 
gations under  the  contract; 

(4)  not  conduct  any  harvesting  or  grazing 
or  otherwise  make  commercial  use  of  the 
forage  or  trees  on  land  that  is  subject  to  the 
contract  unless  it  is  expressly  permitted  in 
the  contract  or  adopt  any  practice  specified 
in  the  contract  by  the  Secretary  as  a  prac- 
tice that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  contract:  and 

(5)  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  desirable  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof. 

<b)  The  plan,  as  described  in  subsection 
(a)'l),  for  converting  erosion-prone  cropland 
normally  devoted  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  a  farm  or  ranch 


into  a  less-intensive  use  shall  set  forth  the 
conservation  measures  and  practices  to  be 
installed  by  the  owner  or  operator  during 
the  agreement  period  and  the  commercial 
use,  if  any.  to  be  made  of  the  land  during 
such  period  and  may  provide  for  the  perma- 
nent retirement  of  cropland  base  and  allot- 
ment history  for  such  land. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  403.  In  return  for  such  agreement  by 
the  owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  (1)  provide  technical  assistance,  (2) 
share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  conserva- 
tion measures  and  practices  set  forth  in  the 
contract  for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the 
public  interest,  and  <3)  pay  an  annual  land 
rental  fee,  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  on  those  acres  of 
erosion-prone  cropland  that  are  placed  in  a 
conservation  use  and  for  any  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agrees  to  retire  permanently. 

COST  SHARING 

Sec  404.  The  Secretary  shall  base  the 
amount  of  cost  sharing  for  conservation 
measures  and  practices  under  this  title  on 
that  part  of  the  total  cost  thereof  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  effectuate  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  conservation  plantings 
and  practices  for  the  normally  expected  life 
of  such  a  planting  or  practice. 

LAND  RENTAL 

Sec  405.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
on  the  basis  of  bids  received  from  owners 
and  operators  the  amount  of  land  rental  to 
be  paid  for  converting  erosion-prone  crop- 
land to  less  intensive  uses  and  for  any  crop- 
land base  or  allotment  history  that  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  to  retire  perma- 
nently. In  awarding  contracts  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  tho.se  bids  that  will 
result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Government 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant 
factors,  including  the  following  — 

1 1)  tons  of  soil  saved  on  the  diverted  land, 
as  calculated  by  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  .soil  loss  on  the  precontract  crop- 
ping system  employed  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator and  the  system  that  will  be  installed  as 
a  result  of  the  contract: 

c2)  the  acres  per  year  of  erosion-prone 
cropland  diverted: 

(3)  the  units  of  agricultural  commodity 
that  would  be  diverted  from  production 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract; 

(4)  the  number  of  acres  of  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agree  to  retire  permanently  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  contract;  and 

(5 1  the  value  of  the  cost  sharing  to  be  pro- 
vided for  installation  of  conservation  meas- 
ures and  practices. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  406.  la)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  in  cash  or  in  commodities  in 
such  amount  and  on  such  lime  .schedule  as 
agreed  upon  and  specified  in  the  contract. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance. 

<b)  If  a  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any 
such  payment  or  compensation  dies,  be- 
comes incompetent,  or  disappears  before  re- 
ceiving such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is 
succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  com- 
pletes the  required  performance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  or  provide  such  payment  or 
compensation,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions and  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 


tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
light  of  all  of  the  circumstances. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  re- 
.serve  program,  the  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  that  would  re- 
quire payments  to  producers  under  this  title 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for  contracts  en- 
tered into  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  in  excess  of  $75,000,000  for 
contracts  entered  into  during  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  for  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  any  fi.scal  year  that  require  pay- 
ments to  producers  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  407.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  pro- 
vision for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  in  payments  under  the  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract by  mutual  agreement  with  the  owner 
or  operator  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
or  contracts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  by 
appropriate  regulations  for  preservation  of 
cropland  base  and  allotment  history,  appli- 
cable to  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  under  this  title,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  Federal  program  under  which 
such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  participa- 
tion in  such  program  or  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  in  such  program,  unless  the 
owner  or  operator  agrees  under  the  contract 
to  retire  permanently  such  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  facilities,  services,  authori- 
ties, and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  use  funds  of  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  re- 
ceived funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  408.  Effective  during  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1984.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  payments  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  its  costs  to  be  in- 
curred under  this  title. 

TITLE  V 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec  501.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  desirable  to  implement  this 
Act.  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  services  of  local,  county,  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act. 

APPEAL  PROCEDURES 

Sec  502.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  place 
of  other  authorities  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


for  carrying  out  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  pro- 
mote soil  con.servation  in  the  United 
States." 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  3457,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks either  on  S.  663,  the  Senate  bill 
just  passed,  or  on  H.R.  3457.  the  bill  as 
passed  earlier  today  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  497,  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R,  5119, 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Kildek)  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5119)  to  authorize  international 
development  and  .security  assistance 
programs  and  Peace  Corps  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  KiLDEE  (Chairman  pro 
tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  F.\scell)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


I  simply  want  to  ri.se  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5421. 

I  want  to  salute  our  chairman  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  If  any- 
body could  bring  it  here,  it  was  our 
chairman,  and  if  anybody  can  pass  it, 
it  is  our  chairman.  I  will  be  supporting 
our  chairman  throughout  the  effort  to 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5421,  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1984. 

Compared  to  many  of  the  measures 
that  we  consider  in  this  Chamber,  this 
is  a  very  modest  bill.  It  authorizes  only 
S10,5  billion— a  suprisingly  low  amount 
considering  that  this  is  one  of  the 
main  vehicles  by  which  we  invest  in  a 
better  world.  The  philosophy  behind 
this  bill  is  that  the  United  States  is 
more  secure  in  a  world  in  which  all  na- 
tions are  secure  and  at  peace,  and  that 
our  own  people  are  better  off  in  a 
world  in  which  all  people  have  hope 
that  they  can  meet  their  basic  aspira- 
tions for  themselves  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. Despite  our  differences,  I  believe 
wc  all  share  that  philosophy.  So  when 
all  is  said  and  done— when  all  the 
amendments  have  been  offered  and 
debated  and  voted  up  or  down— I  hope 
all  the  Members  will  join  the  chair- 
man and  me  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  in  voting  for  the  bill. 

The  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees have  worked  hard  on  this  bill.  We 
have  produced  a  bill  that  we  think  our 
colleagues  can  confidently  support. 
My  own  personal  belief  is  that,  while 
military  aid  is  important,  economic  aid 
is  more  important  in  building  a  secure 
world.  Those  who  believe  as  I  do  will 
be  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  com- 
mittee's work.  While  fully  providing 
for  the  military  security  of  our  friends 
and  allies,  the  committee  has  made 
modest  cuts  in  the  administration's 
military  aid  request  in  order  to  permit 
modest  increases  in  economic  aid. 

We  have  increased  funds  for  popula- 
tion assistance,  in  order  to  provide 
more  effective  assistance  to  those  mil- 
lions of  parents  throughout  the  world 
who  want  to  plan  the  size  of  their  fam- 
ilies so  they  can  live  within  their 
means.  We  have  increased  funds  for 
education,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  future  depends  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world's  children. 

We  have  increased  funds  for  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs,  be- 
cause in  that  way  our  money  is  lever- 
aged by  being  matched  hy  other  con- 
tributions in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
impact  on  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  in- 
creased funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  so 
we  can  begin  to  build  that  unique  or- 
ganization back  up  to  what  it  was  in 
its  prouder  daj's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs.  I  want  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 


pertain  to  that  region.  The  committee 
has  strengthened  the  limitations  and 
prohibitions  on  arms  sales  to  some  of 
the  hemisphere's  most  notorious 
human  rights  violators:  Chile.  Para- 
guay, and  Uruguay.  The  committee 
has  also  strengthened  the  conditions 
on  economic  and  military  aid  to  Haiti 
in  view  of  that  country's  human  rights 
situation. 

The  committee  has  provided  in- 
creased economic  assistance  for  three 
struggling  Andean  democracies— Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia— that  have  been 
severely  affected  by  adverse  weather 
conditions.  We  have  also  provided  in- 
creased assistance  for  the  islands  of 
the  eastern  Caribbean  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  those  democ- 
racies to  resist  disoraer  and  meet  the 
needs  of  their  people. 

The  committee  has  established  a 
scholarship  program  for  economically 
disadvantaged  students  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  We  decid- 
ed to  take  this  good  idea,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion, and  expand  it  to  include  all  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  committee  adopted  .several 
measures  to  strengthen  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation,  so  that  that  organiza- 
tion will  be  able  to  continue  its 
uniquely  effective  support  for  self- 
help  development  projects  in  this 
hemisphere. 

And  the  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage applauding  Argentina  for  the 
reestablishment  of  democracy,  and 
urging  the  President  to  do  everything 
to  help  Argentina  restructure  its  debt. 
Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Subcommittee  on  Wertern 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  developed 
most  of  these  recommendations,  had 
before  it  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  senior  counsel- 
or. It  was  my  intent  that  the  subcom- 
mittee recommendations  be  faithful  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission.  I  believe  they  were,  and  I 
believe  the  committee  bill  remains 
faithful  to  those  recommendations. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion were  adopted  in  their  env  rety  by 
the  committee,  nor  should  they  have 
been.  It  is  not  the  function  of  Con- 
gress simply  to  translate  the  recom- 
mendatioiis  of  private  commissions 
into  public  policy  without  making  any 
changes.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  identical  to  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  It  certainly  is  not.  In 
fact.  I  would  argue  that  our  bill  comes 
closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Commission 
than  the  administration's  bill  does. 

The  Ki-ssinger  Commission  found 
that  the  challenges  that  we  face  in 
Central  America  are  military,  econom- 
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ic.  and  political.  The  bill  that  we  bring 
before  the  House  today  meets  the 
challenges  on  all  three  of  those  fronts. 


strated  progress  toward  free  elections;  free- 
dom of  association;  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  an  effective  judicial  system; 
and  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the 


majority  of  the  committee— and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  majority  of  the  House.  But 
under  Dante  Fascells  leadership,  we 
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ic.  and  political.  The  bill  that  we  bring 
before  the  House  today  meets  the 
challenges  on  all  three  of  those  fronts. 
On  the  military  front,  the  bill  pro- 
vides resources  that  are  completely 
adequate  to  the  problems  that  we  con- 
front. For  fiscal  year  1985,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  military  aid  for  Central 
America,  which  is  more  than  twice 
what  Congress  has  authorized  for  any 
preceding  fiscal  year.  For  El  Salvador, 
the  bill  authorizes  almost  $190  million, 
which  is  again  more  than  double  what 
has  been  provided  in  previous  fiscal 
years.  Honduras  is  provided  a  further 
$41  million  in  1985,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  administration's  request 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  surely 
sufficient  for  a  country  that  is  not  at 
war  and  faces  no  viable  guerrilla 
threat.  The  administration's  1984  and 
1985  military  aid  requests  for  Costa 
Rica  are  fully  funded  by  the  bill,  and 
would  give  that  country  sufficient  re- 
sources to  meet  the  threats  it  faces. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  commit- 
tee bill  fully  funds  the  administration 
request  for  Central  America  for  both 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  The  com- 
mittee is  fully  cognizant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  economic  dimension  of 
Central  America's  problems  and.  in 
fact,  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to  pay 
adequate  attention  to  this  dimension. 
However,  there  is  one  important  obser- 
vation of  the  Kissinger  Commission 
that  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
ignore,  and  that  is  the  impossibility  of 
acnieving  economic  development  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  peaceful  and 
secure  environment.  Because  that  is  so 
crucial,  the  committee  chose  to  with- 
hold obligation  of  $250  million  of  the 
authorized  economic  aid  pending  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  peace 
agreement  and  the  elaboration  of  a  re- 
gional development  plan  among  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  in- 
centives for  war  in  Central  America, 
but  there  are  few  incentives  for  peace. 
This  is  an  incentive  for  peace.  It  is  an 
incenti%'e  for  the  Central  American  na- 
tions to  work  together  to  achieve  the 
conditions  that  will  make  economic  de- 
velopment possible.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  favorably  on  it. 

On  the  political  front,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  the  most  important 
finding  of  the  Kissinger  Commission 
was  that  violence  and  terror  by  gov- 
ernment forces  and  death  squads  in  El 
Salvador  really  do  threaten  our  objec- 
tives in  El  Salvador  and  tho.se  of  the 
democratic  forces  in  that  country. 
From  that  finding  .stemmed  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  important  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

With  respect  to  El  Salvador,  military  aid 
should,  through  legislation  requiring  period- 
ic reports,  be  made  contingent  upon  demon- 


strated progress  toward  free  elections:  free- 
dom of  association:  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  an  effective  judicial  system: 
and  the  termination  of  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  doath  squads,  as  well  as  vigorous 
action  against  those  guilty  of  crimes  and  the 
prosecution  to  the  extent  possible  of  past 
offenders.  These  conditions  should  be  seri- 
ously enforced. 

The  administration  bill  completely 
ignored  this  recommendation.  The  ad- 
ministration's so-called  conditionality 
language  was  so  soft  that  it  would 
have  been  laughed  at  by  the  Salvador- 
ans.  The  committee  bill  contains  real 
conditionality  language,  of  the  type 
envisioned  by  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion, Specifically,  the  committee  bill 
says  that  military  aid  for  El  Salvador 
can  be  continued  at  currently  author- 
ized levels  of  64.8  million  without  a 
certification,  but  if  the  Salvadoran 
Government  wants  the  entire  authori- 
zation for  1985  then  it  must  achieve, 
not  perfection,  but  only  the  following 
minimally  acceptable  conditions: 

First,  ending  the  involvement  of  its 
own  forces  in  indiscriminate  violence, 
secret  detentions,  abductions,  torture, 
and  murder: 

Second,  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  relating  to  the  protection 
of  civilians  during  combat,  which 
really  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
requirement  that  the  Salvadoran  Air 
Force  stop  bombing  civilian  noncom- 
batants:  and 

Third,  participation  by  the  govern- 
ment in  negotiations  with  the  left. 

The  government  must  also  be 
making  progress  on  other  reforms.  In 
view  of  the  dubious  factual  basis  of 
previous  Presidential  certifications, 
the  bill  also  provides  for  congressional 
approval  of  a  certification  by  joint  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  honorable  man 
and  my  good  friend.  Napoleon  Duartc. 
has  apparently  been  elected  President 
of  El  Salvador.  He  has  pledged  to  end 
the  death  squads  and  to  begin  a  dialog 
with  the  left.  To  do  either,  he  will 
have  to  overcome  extremely  powerful 
and  dangerous  forces  who  do  not  want 
to  see  either  of  those  things  happen. 
We  mu.st  back  President  Duarte  up. 
We  must  enable  him  to  go  to  the  army 
and  say.  "The  United  States  means 
business.  If  we  don't  clean  up  the 
death  squads  and  seek  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict,  the  United  Slates 
will  not  back  us.  "  The  committee  bill 
gives  President  Duarte  that  backing. 
The  committee  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
U.S.  aid  depends  on  action  in  these 
areas.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
send  this  message  to  El  Salvador. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Fascell).  for  his  tireless  ef- 
forts in  putting  this  package  together 
and  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  It  is  not 
easy  on  our  committee,  where  opinions 
are  diverse  and  strongly  held,  to  fash- 
ion a  bill  that  will  be  supported  by  a 


majority  of  the  committee— and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  majority  of  the  House.  But 
under  Dante  Fascell's  leadership,  we 
have  done  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  a 
foreign  aid  bill  to  the  floor  in  an  elec- 
tion year:  most  people  said  we  would 
never  get  this  far,  but  under  Dante 
Fascell's  leadership,  we  have  done  it. 
So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, and  also  the  committee  staff  for 
their  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  bill,  that  would  increase  security 
in  our  world,  foster  economic  develop- 
ment, and  encourage  peace  in  Central 
America.  I  again  urge  all  Members  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks  and  his 
strong  work  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  bill 
which  is  before  you,  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1984,  provides  for  a  supple- 
mental authorization  for  foreign  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  the 
authorization  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 

Now.  as  you  know,  we  ha\e  not 
passed  a  regular  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  since  1981.  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  time  we 
faced  up  to  what  is  happening  to  the 
legislative  process,  and  that  we  face  up 
to  what  has  to  be  done. 

I  have  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  that  foreign  aid  is  not  exactly 
the  most  appealing  topic  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  also  know  it  is  an  election  year 
and  aside  from  the  normal  strains  of 
nervousness  that  are  common  at  this 
time.  I  know  that  people  have  very 
.strong  convictions  about  various  issues 
in  this  bill.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
much  chance  of  passing  a  bill  of  this 
nature  which  has  that  kind  of  atmos- 
phere attached  to  it  on  many  issues, 
unless  you  want  to  pre.serve  the 
normal  proces.ses  of  this  House. 

In  the  past,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  ducking  the  i.ssue  and  I 
think  that  is  unfortunate,  because 
that  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
regular  process.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  approve  for- 
eign aid  in  this  Congress.  We  are  going 
to  do  that.  We  have  been  doing  it 
without  authorization  in  continuing 
resolutions.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is  will  we  pass  authorizing  legisla- 
tion this  year  or  will  we  duck  the  issue 
and  rely  on  a  continuing  resolution 
again?  Will  we  follow  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  this  House,  or  will  we  continue 
to  let  the  process  atrophy  and  take 
what  amounts  to.  for  some  people,  the 
easy  way  out  by  letting  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  legislative  and  appro- 
priations process. 


It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  real 
issue  here  today. 

Another  point  also  needs  to  be 
stressed:  Every  President  of  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II,  and 
President  Reagan  is  one  of  those, 
without  exception  has  recommended 
and  strongly  supported  and  asked  for 
foreign  assistance.  Now,  why  is  that? 
We  have  to  ask.  why  is  that? 

The  answer  is  that  every  President 
has  recognized  that  there  are  pro- 
grams in  this  legislation  which  are  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  be 
economic,  military,  .social,  or  political. 
The  fact  is  that  if  we  did  not  have  a 
tool  of  this  kind,  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  we  would  be  in  effect  really  tying 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  pursuing 
America's  national  interests  abroad. 
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Now  all  of  us  here,  whether  you  vote 
for  or  against  this  bill,  know  that 
these  programs  are  in  our  best  inter- 
est. Our  friends  around  the  world 
must  have  assistance  to  help  them- 
selves, and  without  their  economic  de- 
velopment our  economic  strength  will 
suffer.  We  cannot  trade  if  they  cannot 
buy. 

And  they  need  military  security.  We 
know  that  many  of  our  friends  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  our 
mutual  security  cannot  do  that  on 
their  own.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  delude  the  American  people 
that  we  could  walk  away  from  our 
friends  abroad  and  just  let  people  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  United  States  thereby 
would  be  served,  because  that  is  not 
true.  This  we  all  know  is  a  world 
where  it  is  more  and  more  difficult  for 
any  nation  to  go  it  alone.  And  even  the 
United  States  as  rich  and  as  blessed  as 
we  are  in  this  country,  must  realize 
every  single  day  that  what  happens 
anywhere  in  any  corner  of  the  globe 
may  affect  every  American  citizen. 

Every  President  of  both  parties  has 
recognized  that  the  permanent  inter- 
national interests  of  the  United  States 
are  served  by  the  American  people 
making  a  commitment  to  provide  the 
assistance  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives that  we  believe  in.  There  is  no 
way  to  do  that  by  denying  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  necessary  to  do  the  job 
by  not  providing  the  economic,  and  se- 
curity assistance  necessary  to  enable 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  help  them- 
selves. 

This  bill  does  not  bail  them  out,  but 
in  some  small  way  it  does  provide  some 
a.ssistance  which  helps  them  help 
themselves.  And  that  advances  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

We  must  pass  this  bill.  No  bill  is  per- 
fect. There  is  going  to  be  something  in 
this  bill  somebody  does  not  like.  There 
may  be  some  people  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  will  never  vote  for 


foreign  aid  because  a  matter  of  strong 
conviction. 

I  cannot  argue  with  them  on  that. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  opinion.  I 
happen  to  think  they  are  wrong.  They 
think  I  am  wrong.  And  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  majority  of  this  body  and  the 
American  people  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
sensus which  I  hope  is  more  reasona- 
ble, forward  looking,  and  progressive. 

The  principal  features  of  H.R.  5421 
are  basically  that  it  authorizes 
$301,174,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$10,537,010,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  total  amount  is  $1.9  billion 
below  the  President's  budget.  I  will  ex- 
plain that  in  a  moment. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
include  $3.9  billion  for  foreign  military 
sales  credits,  grant  military  assistance, 
training,  and  peacekeeping  operations. 
That  is  to  help  U.S.  friends  and  allies 
improve  their  self-defense  capabilities. 
Their  strengthened  defenses  in  turn 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  contains  $5  million  to 
strengthen  the  international  antiter- 
rorism effort.  Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  recently,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  terrorists  or  not.  or  who 
will  take  the  credit  for  it.  but  in  the 
Quebec  Provincial  Parliament  some- 
body decided  to  shoot  up  the  Mem- 
bers, and  I  dare  say  that  we  are  faced 
today  in  this  world  with  a  new  type  of 
phenomena  which  seeks  to  rule  the 
world  by  terror  and  violence.  This  bill 
has  a  provision  which  deals  with  that 
problem. 

There  is  $3.7  billion  for  the  econom- 
ic support  fund  to  support  friends  in 
areas  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  .s  $1.9  billion  for  the  bilateral 
development  assistance  to  help  im- 
prove living  conditions  for  poor  ma- 
jorities in  the  developing  countries  in 
the  Third  World.  This  includes  $75 
million  for  a  new  economic  initiative 
in  the  sub-Sahara  Africa,  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  new  child  survival  fund. 

Included  are  substantial  amounts  in 
this  bill  both  for  security  and  econom- 
ic assistance  for  programs  in  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries. 

The  Central  American  provisions  in 
title  X  authorize  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  1985  which  is  about  $200 
million  below  the  request  from  the 
President,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
Title  X  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
during  the  6-hour  period  allotted  to 
the  consideration  of  amendments  in 
the  Central  American  title  of  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  reduction  in  the  funding 
in  the  bill  below  the  President's  re- 
quest are  due  to  the  committee's  han- 
dling of  the  foreign  military  sales  ac- 
count. Whereas  the  President  had  rec- 
ommended a  proposal  that  all  FMS 
credits  be  placed  on  the  budget  as 
direct  credits,  the  committee  left  FMS 


market  rate  financing  off  the  budget, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  law. 

We  did  say.  however,  in  the  report, 
and  we  advised  the  administration, 
that  we  see-  the  wisdom  of  putting  all 
of  that  directly  on  the  budget.  But  we 
did  not  see  how  in  this  particular  time 
we  could  add  that  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit, an  additional  .several  billion  dol- 
lars. So  we  decided  to  put  part  of  it  on 
budget  this  year,  and  advised  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  committee  would 
look  favorably  upon  putting  the  rest 
of  it  on  budget  next  year. 
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We  also  made  other  reductions,  how- 
ever, we  reduced  the  FMS  guarantee 
reserve  fund  by  $160  million  and  the 
grant  military  assistance  programs 
were  aLso  reduced  below  the  amounts 
requested. 

And  in  order  to  achieve  a  balance  in 
this  bill,  the  committee  made  some  in- 
ceases  in  economic  programs  and 
other  a.ssistance.  Those  increases  in- 
clude assistance  for  Israel,  for  develop- 
ment a.ssistance  programs  in  agricul- 
tural and  rural  development,  health 
and  population,  for  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program,  for 
UNICEF.  and  for  American  schools 
and  hospitals  and  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  the  total  funding  in  the  bill  is 
below  the  budget  request. 

In  spite  of  these  selective  increases, 
the  total  funding  in  the  bill  is  below 
the  budget  request. 

The  military  portion  of  this  bill  is 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  military 
budget.  I  want  to  repeat  that:  The 
military  portion  of  this  bill  is  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  current  U.S.  defense 
budget.  And  what  we  get  in  return  are 
important  ba.se  rights  in  countries 
such  as  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other 
places  around  the  world:  pre-position- 
ing  of  equipment  and  material.  It  also 
contributes  more  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  a  more  cost-effective 
way  than  if  we  had  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  forces. 

So  we  not  only  get  better  efficiency, 
more  effectiveness,  better  dollar  value, 
but  we  help  our  friends  and  ourselves 
in  the  process.  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
member also  that  most  of  this  money, 
about  85  percent  of  it.  is  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  it  pro- 
vides several  hundred  thousand  jobs 
for  Americans  who  are  involved  in  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  for  these  aid 
program. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  bill. 
There  will  be  amendments,  obviously. 
Some  will  pass,  some  will  get  defeated. 
And  the  House  is  going  to  work  its 
will. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  in  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
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would  have  wide  bipartisan  support  on 
most  issues.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
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would  have  wide  bipartisan  support  on 
most  issues.  I  want  to  compliment  my 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Broomfield.  and 
ouiers:  the  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  their  ranking  members  and  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Every- 
body worked  hard  on  this  legislation 
and  the  product  is  one  that  we  can  be 
proua  of. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
work  under  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship. He  has  taken  over  responsibility 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
I  think  has  impressed  all  of  us  with 
the  skill  that  he  has  exercised  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  think 
the  funds  in  it  promote  U.S.  political 
and  military  interests  around  the 
world.  I  think  there  is  a  very  careful 
balance  in  here  between  security  and 
economic  programs  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  bill  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5421.  the  version  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1984  which  the  House 
will  be  considering  today. 

This  important  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  March  1984  and  authorizes 
appropriations  of  over  S10.5  billion 
which  is  nearly  $2  billion  less  than  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  for- 
eign assistance  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  bill  also  authorizes  nearly  S300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  supplemen- 
tal aid.  This  funding,  which  includes 
military  assistance,  economic  support 
and  development  and  humanitarian 
assistance,  is  an  essential  component 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

These  funds  help  protect  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  political  and  military  inter- 
ests around  the  world  as  well  as  help 
others  help  themselves.  They  also 
help  our  national  economy.  Some  70 
percent  of  these  funds  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States  and  represent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  here. 

The  bill  is  cost-effective.  It  facili- 
tates base  rights,  prepositioning,  facili- 
ties, enhancement  of  friendly  forces, 
at  far  less  cost  than  direct  U.S.  de- 
fense measures. 

The  interrelationship  between  our 
ability  to  protect  key  American  na- 
tional interests  and  the  economic  and 
security  programs  contained  in  this 
legislation  can  be  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  a  quick  perusal  of  how  H.R. 
5421  affects  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe.  These  two  areas  are  to  receive 
over  60  percent  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill. 


EUROPE 

In  Europe.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
supports  the  continued  vitality  of 
NATO's  southern  flank  and  the 
strengthening  of  Western  security  in- 
terests in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Four  key  NATO  allies— Portugal. 
Spain.  Greece,  and  Turkey— are  to  re- 
ceive some  $270  million  in  economic 
support  fund  money,  .some  $290  mil- 
lion in  grant  military  assistance  and 
$1.46  billion  in  foreign  military  sales 
financing  in  addition  to  military  train- 
ing funds. 

Together  these  four  nations,  along 
with  Italy  and  France,  have  responsi- 
bilities in  NATO's  southern  region. 
Today,  this  region  is  increasingly  vital 
to  Western  security.  The  political  in- 
stability of  the  Middle  Ea.st  offers  a 
possible  arena  for  the  Soviet  Union's 
expanded  interference  there  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  its  navy  is 
already  strong.  We  must  help  these 
nations,  for  they  are  a  bridge  linking 
the  United  States  and  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf. 

In  each  of  these  four  countries  the 
United  States  has  important  military 
facilities  access  agreements.  Each 
access  agreement  is  critical  for  the 
United  States  and  the  four  agree- 
ments, taken  together,  provide  the 
United  States  a  critical  link  across  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  These  allies  look  to  the  United 
States  for  assistance  to  augment  their 
own  contributions  to  Western  security. 
All  of  these  countries  are  upgrading 
their  military  forces  and  need  Ameri- 
can assistance  and  equipment.  Thus, 
the  assistance  provided  to  these  coun- 
tries is  among  the  most  efficient  forms 
of  national  defense  expenditures  and 
can  make  a  substantial  addition  to 
U.S.  national  security  interests  and  to 
world  peace. 

GREECE 

Given  Greece's  important  geopoliti- 
cal location  and  our  mutual  security 
interests.  Greece's  continued  closed  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  is  of 
vital  importance.  Therefore,  there  is 
S500  million  in  security  assistance  for 
Greece  in  this  bill.  Greece  has  a  social- 
ist government  and  we  have  had  dif- 
ferences with  that  governmemt  o\er 
the  last  3  years,  but  we  also  have  a 
mutual  stake  in  maintaining  a  dos" 
and  trustful  dialog  with  that  govern- 
ment and  in  preser\ing  our  .security  re- 
lations. Greece  did  sign  a  new  base 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  in  1983. 
Greece  and  the  United  States  remain 
deeply  intertwined  nations.  Many  of 
America's  leading  citizens  are  of  Greek 
lineage.  The  essence  of  our  political 
cultures  are  the  same.  America's 
system  of  government  is  descended 
from  Greece— the  cradle  of  democracy. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  is  also  an  important  country 
for  the  United  States  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  is  critical.  Turkey  is 
NATO's  major  link   with   the   Middle 


East.  It  is  the  only  Islamic  member  of 
NATO.  We  need  to  help  Turkey  with 
its  economic  and  military  needs  in  part 
because  we  should  support  Turkey's 
own  impressive  efforts  to  rebuild  its 
country  and  economy.  We  should  also 
encourage  the  ongoing  political 
changes  in  Turkey,  especially  the 
return  of  a  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  does  have 
differences  with  Turkey  on  the  Cyprus 
issue  and  on  some  human  rights  mat- 
ters and  these  issues  affect  policy,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  Turkey,  an  Islamic 
nation,  is  a  key  pro-West  country  in  a 
turbulent  region  with  common  borders 
with  such  states  as  Bulgaria,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Iran,  and  Syria.  We  ne- 
glect Turkey  at  our  own  peril.  This  bill 
contains  $716  million  in  military  cred- 
its. $175  million  in  economic  aid  and  $4 
million  in  military  training  for 
Turkey. 

CYPRUS 

The  $15  million  economic  aid  pro- 
gram supported  by  this  bill  for  Cyprus 
is  another  key  sign  of  strong  U.S.  sup- 
port for  this  island  nation.  Continued 
U.S.  a.ssislance  supplements  efforts  to 
help  facilitate  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  dispute.  Amendments 
will  likely  be  offered  during  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  to  address  the  dete- 
riorating situation  on  Cyprus  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  subsequent  events.  The  frus- 
trations of  many  Americans  over  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  dispute  is  understandable, 
but  I  hope  by  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  continued  importance  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Cyprus  to  help 
deal  with  humanitarian,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  educational  needs  of 
the  Cypriot  people. 

.SPAIN 

Spain  is  another  country  in  Europe 
which  is  key  to  Western  defen.ses. 
Even  now  it  seeks  to  integrate  its  mili- 
tary more  effectively  into  the  Western 
security  system.  Democratic  Spain  will 
receive  both  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance in  this  legislation.  This  assist- 
ance, which  contains  $400  million  in 
FMS  credits.  $12  million  in  economic 
aid  and  S3  million  in  military  training. 
16  pivotal  if  Spain's  membership  in 
NATO  is  to  be  solidified  and  we  are  to 
build  a  constituency  for  NATO  in 
Spain.  It  will  also  help  Spain's  demo- 
cratic government  define  a  new  and 
clearer  role  for  its  military  forces. 

PORTUCAl, 

Portugal  is  also  to  receive  substan- 
tial economic  and  security  assistance 
in  this  bill— $128  million  in  .security  as- 
sistance and  $80  million  in  economic 
aid.  The  United  States  renewed  its  bi- 
lateral base  agreement  with  Portugal 
in  December  1983.  which  gives  the 
United  States  continued  use  of  Lajes 
Air  Base  in  the  Azores  Islands.  U.S.  as- 
sistance will  promote  Portugal's  secu- 


rity, strengthen  its  democracy,  and  en- 
hance its  contributions  to  NATO  and 
the  defense  of  Western  security  as 
well  as  help  alleviate  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  Portugal's  troubled  economy. 
It  is  in  our  interest  to  help  Portugal 
economically  because  Portugal  is  al- 
ready taking  difficult  steps  to  help 
itself  through  important  austerity  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  assistance  pro- 
grams for  these  four  NATO  allies  but- 
tress vital  Western  security  interests. 
Without  this  assistance,  American 
access  to  key  military  facilities  is  com- 
promised and  the  ability  of  our  allies 
to  strengthen  their  own  defenses  is 
weakened.  NATO's  southern  flank  is 
vital  to  our  interests  and  we  must  not 
let  its  security  be  undermined. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Middle  East  will 
receive  over  40  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill.  These  funds  are 
closely  related  to  American  efforts  to 
promote  and  expand  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  to  strengthen  the 
moderate  forces  in  the  region.  With 
the  Middle  East  peace  process  stale- 
mated, it  is  critically  important  to 
maintain  the  security  and  economic 
well-being  of  our  friends  in  the  region 
in  the  expectation  that  new  opportuni- 
ties for  further  progress  toward  a  com- 
prehensive peace  will  be  created  and 
that  no  party  will  foreclose  those  pos- 
sibilities. 

ISRAEL 

H.R.  5421  provides  for: 

An  authorization  for  Israel  of  $2.5 
billion  in  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  on  a  grant  basis. 
The  United  States  has  a  historic  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  U.S.  assistance 
provides  a  tangible  demonstration  of 
the  strength  and  durability  of  that 
commitment.  The  United  States  seeks 
to  give  Israel  the  confidence  to  take 
the  risks  necessary  to  pursue  the 
peace  process.  It  is  a  continuing  princi- 
ple of  U.S.  security  assistance  to 
enable  Israel  to  maintain  a  qualitative 
edge  in  military  technology  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant because  of  increasing  Soviet  sales 
of  sophisticated  arms  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  and  especially  to 
Syria.  The  economic  aid  for  Israel  in 
this  bill  is  particularly  important  for 
Israel  at  this  time  of  economic  hard- 
ship in  that  country.  U.S.  economic 
aid  can  supplement  Israel's  own  ef- 
forts to  reform  its  economy. 

EGYPT 

An  authorization  for  Egypt  of  over 
$2  billion,  including  $1,175  billion  in 
military  assistance.  $750  million  in 
economic  assistance,  and  $225  million 
in  food  aid.  Egypt  remains  critical  to 
the  success  of  U.S.  regional  political 
and  strategic  policies  and  these  re- 
quests support  U.S.  policy.  The  United 
States  and  Egypt  have  a  shared  strate- 


gic interest  in  the  stability  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  surrounding 
region,  especially  Africa,  and  a  shared 
strategic  commitment  to  a  peaceful  so- 
lution of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
Egypt  has  been  an  active  partner  in 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  and 
continued  Egyptian  support  is  crucial 
to  its  ultimate  success.  The  Mubarak 
government  publicly  supports  the 
President's  September  1.  1982,  peace 
initiative. 

OTHER 

Smaller  authorizations  for  economic 
and  military  assistance  for  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region:  Jordan  is  to  receive 
$117  million;  Oman  $60  million; 
Yemen  Arab  Republic  $45.5  million; 
and  Lebanon  $36  million.  We  have  im- 
portant ties  to  these  countries  and  a 
stake  in  what  happens  to  each  despite 
recent  problems  with  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  in  particular.  Our  programs 
with  these  countries  promote  broad 
U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  Middle 
East  and.  in  the  case  of  Oman,  are  di- 
rectly related  to  a  military  facilities 
access  agreement  for  U.S.  forces; 
Oman  is  located  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  abuts  the  Staits 
of  Hormuz. 

REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

An  authorization  of  $15  million  for 
special  Middle  East  programs  to  pro- 
mote regional  cooperative  programs 
involving  both  Israelis  and  Arabs,  eco- 
nomic development  projects  in  the 
critical  West  Bank  and  Gaza  area 
where  significant  proportions  of  the 
Palestinian  people  live,  and  regional 
program  support  and  development. 
These  programs  are  small  in  amounts 
but  touch  the  lives  of  many  people 
and  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
continues  to  have  a  stake  in  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Middle  East.  We  cannot 
walk  away  from  the  region  because  of 
the  stalemated  peace  process  or  re- 
verses in  Lebanon  because  we  have  im- 
portant and  interrelated  interests 
there  in  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
friends,  in  access  to  oil,  in  reducing  the 
tensions  of  regional  conflict  and  in 
preventing  the  Soviets  from  obtaining 
an  enhanced  position  in  the  area. 
These  funds  help  us  in  promoting 
those  interests.  Without  these  pro- 
grams, efforts  to  energize  the  peace 
process  will  be  hampered. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  H.R.  5421. 
Many  Members  may  feel  it  is  not  a 
good  time  for  any  foreign  aid  bill  and 
that  the  mood  of  the  American  people 
is  against  the  legislation.  It  is  true, 
that  given  our  significant  domestic 
needs  and  priorities,  the  amount  of  re- 
sources being  provided  for  assistance 
overseas  is  declining.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  we  cannot  confront  the  foreign 
policy  challenges  we  face  and  counter 
aggressive  policies  of  our  adversaries 


without  the  prudent  use  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs  in 
H.R.  5421.  This  bill  also  supports  key 
national  interests  overseas,  promotes 
trade,  and  represents  some  450,000 
jobs  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  final 
plea.  This  bill  strikes  a  careful  balance 
between  security  and  economic  pro- 
grams and  contains  important  policy 
guidelines.  Any  effort  to  move  precipi- 
tously to  change  this  balance  or  elimi- 
nate policy  guidelines  could  well  lead 
many  Members  to  reconsider  their 
support  for  H.R.  5421. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  5421. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommitte  on  the  Middle 
East  and  who,  year  after  year,  handles 
some  of  the  most  difficult  issues  that 
confront  our  committee,  and  does  that 
with  great  skill  and  resolve. 

I  want  to  just  conclude  with  an  advi- 
sory so  all  my  colleagues  who  are  lis- 
tening in  and  all  who  are  here  will 
know  what  our  intentions  are. 

Wp  will  start  at  noon  tomorrow,  on 
Wednesday,  and  we  will  stay  in  session 
as  long  as  possible.  The  idea  is  that  we 
will  try  to  finish  the  first  nine  titles 
tomorrow. 

D  1700 

There  will  be  a  few  amendments 
here  and  there.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can  with  them. 

If  everybody  cooperates  we  will 
finish  nine  titles  by  tomorrow  night 
and  hopefully  at  some  decent  hour. 

Then,  if  the  leadership  agrees,  we 
would  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day and  take  up  title  X,  which  is  the 
Central  American  package. 

With  6  hours  of  debate,  slippage  of 
time  during  debate  and  notes,  you  are 
talking  about  an  elapsed  time  of  about 
8  hours. 

With  another  hour  or  so  of  voting 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  you  can  see 
that  even  if  we  started  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  on  the  final  title  of  this  bill 
we  would  be  very  fortunate  to  finish 
the  bill  before  10  o'clock  Thursday 
night. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  do  that.  We  are 
scheduled  to  have  a  session  on  Friday, 
if  necessary.  I  would  do  almost  any- 
thing to  keep  from  a  Friday  session. 
But  if  we  have  to.  we  will. 

But  I  want  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  watching  and  listening  to  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  what  we 
expect  to  do,  and  that  we  will  try  to 
meet  our  responsibility  the  best  we 
can.  We  can  only  do  it  if  you  help  us. 
If  you  decide  you  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  of  course  it  will  not  work. 

I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  recog- 
nize what  is  involved  here  and  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  a  responsible  job  and 
that  they  will  cooperate. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  debate 
today,  I  want  on  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Fascell  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  Che  floor.  Mr.  Fascell  has  followed 
the  admirable  tradition  of  our  former 
chairman,  Clement  Zablocki,  in  work- 
ing with  the  minority  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  bipartisanship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  continues 
to  be  a  dangerous  place,  a  place  that 
challenges  the  idealism  and  the  real- 
ism for  which  America  is  proud. 

In  meeting  these  challenges,  this 
foreign  assistance  legislation  will  play 
a  vital  role. 

Idealistically.  Americans  realize 
that,  as  President  Reagan  said,  "peace 
and  individual  betterment  are  univer- 
sal purpo.ses.  They  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  dream." 

As  Americans,  we  instinctively  reach 
out  to  help  the  victims  of  flood  and 
famine  around  the  world.  We  encour- 
age democracy  and  human  rights.  We 
build  dams  and  roads.  We  teach  farm- 
ers to  grow  more  food.  In  short,  we 
help  people  to  help  themselves  to  a 
better  life. 

But  Americans  are  known  for  real- 
ism too.  Reality  tells  us  that  progress 
and  change  take  time.  That  we  cannot 
do  it  alone,  but  we  can  and  should 
help,  for  their  sake  and  our  own. 

The  realities  of  the  world  we  live  in 
tel^us  that  the  economic  and  military 
support  which  this  bill  provides  is  crit- 
ical to  the  survival  of  many  of  our 
allies  and  friends  around  the  globe. 
Americas  .sen.se  of  realism  also  tells  us 
that  the  survival  of  friends  and  allies 
on  trris  shrinking  planet— in  the  face 
of  Soviet-sponsored  aggression  and 
subversion— is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  our  own  society  as  we  know  it 
today.  Without  our  help,  many  coun- 
tries would  face  violent  and  bloody  pe- 
riods ol  instability,  which  ultimately 
would  threaten  our  own  security. 

We  face  many  challenges  around  the 
world.  Instability  continups  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  bloody  war  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  goes  on.  Two  of 
our  allies  in  the  region.  Eg.vjjt  and 
Israel,  desperately  continue  to  need 
our  economic  and  military  support. 

The  Soviets  continue  their  tragic  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  and  our  allies 
in  the  region  are  concerned  that  they 
may  become  the  ne.xt  victims  of  Soviet 
expansionism. 

The  lack  of  a  solution  in  Cyprus  con- 
tinues to  be  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us.  I  hope  we  can  take  action  here  this 
week  that  will  bring  the  parties  to  the 
Cyprus  problem  closer  to  a  solution. 

Many  of  the  small  nations  we  assist 
occupy  strategic  locations  around  the 
globe.  Obviously,  we  extend  our  help 
for  reasons  not  only  of  idealism,  but 
for  self-interest  as  well. 


America  wants  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom.  We  can  best  do  that  by  en- 
couraging free,  humane,  and  open  so- 
cieties in  a  secure  and  prosperous 
world.  Some  may  call  this  overly  ideal- 
istic. I  say  that  the  security  of  our 
Nation  demands  no  less.  That  is  reali- 
ty. 

The  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  recommended  that,  "our 
policy  must  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  democratic  self-determination,  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement  that 
fairly  benefits  all.  and  cooperation  in 
meeting  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
region."  I  applaud  the  Commission 
and  regret  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  as  a  committee,  was 
unable  to  resolve  the  issue  of  aid  to 
Central  America. 

So  that  we  mignt  deal  responsibly 
with  this  issue,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleague.  Congres.sman 
MuRTHA  of  Pennsyhania,  in  a  Ijiparti- 
,san  approach  to  Central  American  aid. 
an  approach  combining  sufficient 
flexibility  to  carry  out  foreign  policy, 
while  retaining  responsible  congres- 
sional oversight  and  conditions.. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  of  the  tel- 
evision age  have  been  said  to  want  in- 
stant negotiations,  instant  progress, 
and  instant  solutions.  Impatience  is  an 
admirable  American  trait.  But  .so  is 
persistence.  Persistence  was  a  quality 
that  our  ancestors  brought  to  this 
country  as  they  survived  the  hard- 
ships of  building  an  new  life  in  a  new- 
nation. 

As  we  reach  out  to  deal  with  the  dif- 
ficult problems  we  face  around  the 
world,  we  need  to  recall  the  persist- 
ence of  our  ancestors.  We  need  to  per- 
severe. We  need  to  continue  to  support 
this  program— because  it  is  right  to  do 
so— and  because  it  is  in  our  own  best 
self-interests. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  I  and  other  members  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee  were  told  m 
no  uncertain  terms  by  Latin  American 
legislators  that  gigantic  debts  are 
threatening  the  political  stability  of 
their  countries. 

M.  V.  Pratini  de  Morales  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Congress  said: 

The  moment  ha.s  arrived  to  state  clearly 
that  the  preservation  of  democracy  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  ihe  area  may  bo  perilous- 
ly jeopardized  if  a  negotiated  .solution  is  not 
provided  to  the  long-term  problem  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

Latin  American  debt  already  exceeds 
S400  billion  and  part  of  the  problem.  I 
am  .sorry  to  say.  must  rest  with  this 
Congress  as  well  as  with  the  interna- 
tional banking  community  that  has 
made  these  loans. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  been  on 
one  huge  economic  drunk,  and  even 


the  person  paying  the  bill— us— is  un- 
willing to  sober  up. 

It  is  time  that  we  take  a  cold  shower, 
drink  some  black  coffee,  and  face  re- 
ality. 

U.S.  and  Latin  American  economies 
are  inextricably  woven  together.  What 
affects  one  affects  the  other.  And  this 
can  be  seen  quite  clearly  when  you 
look  at  interest  rates. 

As  our  interest  rates  rise,  so  do  the 
interest  rates  that  nations  such  as  Ar- 
gentina. Peru,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  must 
pay  for  money. 

Brazilian  Congressman  Pratini  de 
Morales  said  the  current  recession  in 
Latin  America  is  caused  partly  by  the 
tremendous  amount  of  money  those 
countries  must  use  just  to  pay  the 
debt  service  on  their  loans  from  U.S. 
banks  and  the  banks  of  other  devel- 
oped nations. 

He  estimates  that  35  percent  of  the 
total  export  revenue  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  goes  to  service 
their  debts. 

He  told  the  Foreign  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  problems  in  Latin 
America  have  cost  the  United  States  a 
decline  of  40  percent  in  exports  to  the 
region  and  he  estimated  this  has  cost 
the  United  States  some  400,000  jobs. 

Representatives  from  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  Latin 
American  Parliament  are  in  Washing- 
ton right  now.  They  have  issued  a 
statement  urging  that  the  payback  pe- 
riods be  extended  and  that  their  debts 
be  renegotiated. 

And  they  also  contend: 

The  higii  interest  rales  fixed  unilaterally 
by  the  United  States  and  the  protectionist 
policies  which  are  hampering  our  develop- 
ment, are  unacceptable. 

Section  810  of  this  foreign  aid  bill  is 
aimed  at  restoring  democracy  in  Ar- 
gentina. This  .section  states  that  the 
President  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  restructure  Argentina's  debt 
and  the  debts  of  other  democracies  in 
Latin  America  by  allowing  a  longer 
period  of  amortization  and  lower  inter- 
est rates. 

The  President  is  also  urged  to  re- 
structure these  loan  obligations  to  the 
United  States  and  work  toward  reduc- 
ing the  financial  pi -assures  on  these 
countries. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  is  not  popu- 
lar among  some  groups. 

But  we  must  face  the  reality  that  we 
must  have  a  political  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic approach,  because  I  believe  this 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
today,  and  it  is  right  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

We  must  not  just  take  the  same  old 
approach  we  have  taken  for  a  decade. 

Congress,  the  international  banking 
community,  including  the  IMF  and 
the   World   Bank,   and   the   American 


taxpayer,  must  be  willing  to  consider  a 
new  approach. 

We  must  strike  a  balance  somehow 
between  propping  up  a  bankrupt 
nation  and  strangling  the  economy  of 
a  nation  that  is  trying  to  help  itself. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  abdicate  our 
responsibility,  both  to  our  si-ster  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  and  to  our  own 
vital  interests  at  home. 

To  do  less  would  be  to  invite  the 
Communist  powers  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  influence  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  start  off  by  commend- 
ing the  new  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell).  He  has 
had  a  difficult  road  to  hoe.  We  are  not 
at  the  end  of  the  road  yet,  and  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  we  have  a  lot  of 
activity  ahead  of  us.  But  I  want  to 
commend  the  way  that  he  has  handled 
his  very  difficult  assignment,  well  in 
the  tradition  of  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Zablocki. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  worked  in  relative 
harmony  on  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill 
and  supplemental  authorization  re- 
quest. And,  in  my  opinion,  came  to  re- 
sponsible decisions  on  most  issues, 
with  the  significant  exception  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  with  its 
language  on  Central  America,  is  one 
that  I  do  not  think  most  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  can  support.  Wc 
are  being  asked  to  approve  language 
restricting  aid  to  Latin  America  that 
would  be  counterproductive  in  the 
region,  most  probably  unconstitutional 
in  several  respects,  and  which  could 
never  be  supported  by  me.  most  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  or,  I  submit, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  does  the  title  on  Central 
America  jeopardize  this  bill,  it  also  dis- 
misses the  hard  work  of  many  fine 
Americans  who  spent  6  months  study- 
ing the  problems  of  Central  America. 

The  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  found  serious  needs  and 
proposed  a  comprehensive  .solution, 
the  Jackson  plan,  which  addre.ssed  all 
elements  of  the  problems  in  the 
region. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  tore  that  proposal 
apart,  ignored  many  of  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations and  added  other  provi- 
sions which  would  tie  the  President's 
hands  and  limit  his  ability  to  conduct 
an  effective  foreign  policy. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  sep- 
arated Central  America  from  the  rest 
of  the  bill  during  its  consideration. 
This  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  jeopardizes 
more  than  the  bipartisan  spirit  of  the 
Jackson  plan.  It  jeopardizes  the  future 


of  a  region  vitally  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country. 
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This  amendment  jeopardizes  the 
future  of  El  Salvador  and,  I  submit,  all 
of  Central  America.  It  ignores  the  tre- 
mendous demonstration  of  democracy 
made  in  El  Salvador  this  past  weekend 
in  its  Presidential  elections.  I  will 
speak  more  about  this  later  when  we 
get  to  the  amendment  process.  But  I 
will  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  there  for 
the  Presidential  election  on  May  6,  as 
I  was  for  the  preliminary  election  on 
March  25.  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
upswelling  of  democratic  feeling  and,  I 
think,  democratic  practices  starting  to 
take  hold  in  that  country.  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  the  other  countries  in 
that  region  are  making  genuine 
progress  toward  acceptable  standards 
of  human  rights,  democracy  and  free- 
dom. There  is  a  long  way  to  go.  but 
they  have  come  a  long  way.  too. 

My  problem  with  title  X  in  the  bill  is 
that  it  ignores  that  progress  and  sets 
standards  which  cannot  be  met  over- 
night, no  matter  how  desirable— and  it 
is— that  they  might  be.  If  this  House  is 
.serious  about  achieving  the  goals  that 
we  all  seek  for  Central  America,  then  I 
hope  serious  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  Broomfield-Murtha  sub- 
stitute to  title  X. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  very  careful  consideration  to  what 
would  be  the  long-term  consequences 
of  rejecting  out  of  hand  the  Jackson 
plan's  recommendations  and  instead 
give  their  support  to  the  sincere  effort 
represented  by  Mr.  Broomfield  and 
Mr.  MuRTHA  in  seeking  a  workable,  re- 
sponsible compromise. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  move  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rise? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

POINT  OF  ORDEF. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  just  making  an  inquiry.  I  have 
been  waiting  to  speak  and  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  I  understood  the  Commit- 
tee was  about  to  rise. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  take  back  some  of  his  time 
and  allow  the  gentleman  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  withdraws 
his  motion,  and  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize   the    gentleman    from    Michigan 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD). 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
form  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solomon)  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
praise  our  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 
He  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  Al- 
though I  am  not  disposed  to  vote  for 
the  legislation,  the  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Harry 
Truman,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  remember 
the  purpose  for  which  our  foreign  aid 
program  was  originally  established. 
When  President  Truman  launched  the 
point  4  program  in  1946,  he  declared 
the  importance  of  providing  military 
and  economic  a.ssistance  to  those  coun- 
tries whose  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility was  essential  to  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

As  America's  global  interests  and 
commitments  have  gradually  increase, 
so  our  foreign  aid  program  has  in- 
creased, gathering  a  momentum  of  its 
own  and  moving  away  from  the  prior- 
ities for  which  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed. The  bipartisan  consensus  that 
shaped  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
those  early  years  has  al.so  dissipated. 
What  we  have  now  is  not  an  orderly 
program,  integrated  into  our  overall 
security  strategy,  but  a  grab  bag  of 
contradictory  policy  initiatives  and 
agendas,  reflecting  the  whims  of  vari- 
ous congressional  subcommittees. 

The  problems  that  prompted  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  begin  a  program  of 
foreign  military  and  economic  a.ssisi- 
ance  are  now  much  closer  to  our  own 
shores  than  they  were  in  the  days 
w'hen  he  was  President.  And  no  one 
who  anticipates  the  forthcoming 
debate  on  this  fiscal  year  1985  authori- 
zation bill  will  deny  that  it  is  those 
problems,  close  to  our  own  borders,  in 
Central  America,  that  will  be  the  focus 
of  this  year's  debate. 

Our  aid  program  in  Central  America 
must  help  our  friends  economically 
and  militarily,  because  the  threat  they 
face  comes  both  ways.  And  just  as  our 
economic  aid  is  aimed  at  rooting  out 
the  sources  of  poverty  and  unrest: 
Witness,  for  example,  the  emphasis  on 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador,  so  our 
military  aid  must,  likewise,  be  focused 
on  the  .source  of  the  problem.  That 
source  was  identified  last  year  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  when  they  wrote  in 
their  committee  report  on  the  Boland- 
Zablocki  resolution:  The  armed  insur- 
gency in  El  Salvador- 
Depends  for  its  lifeblood— arms,  ammuni- 
tion, financing,  logistics,  and  command-and- 
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control  facilities— upon  oulside  assistancf 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  This  Nicara- 
guan/Cuban  contribution  to  the  Salvadoran 
insurgency  is  longstanding.  It  began  shortly 
after  the  overthrow  of  Somoza  in  July  1979. 
It  has  provided  — by  land.  sea.  and  air— the 
great  bulk  of  the  military  equipment  and 
support  received  by  the  insurgents. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  time  has  come  to 
get  serious  about  Communist  insur- 
gency in  Central  America.  Just  2  days 
ago,  the  people  of  El  Salvador  braved 
gunfire  and  every  conceivable  threat 
of  intimidation  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
freely  elect  their  own  Government.  It 
was  the  second  time  in  26  months  that 
they  have  conducted  free  elections— 
and,  may  I  say,  that  is  exactly  two 
more  elections  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  held.  The  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
and.  yes.  Nicaragua,  want  to  be  free. 
And  they  have  not  been  seduced  by 
the  fantasies  of  popular  revolution" 
emanating  from  Managua. 

My  point  is  this:  There  are  many 
members  in  this  House  who  will  not  be 
well  disposed  toward  voting  for  this 
foreign  aid  bill  if  an  understanding  is 
not  reached  concerning  a  continuation 
of  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
in  their  efforts  to  interdict  the  mili- 
tary supply  lines  that  are  feeding  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  I  realize  that 
this  bill  is  not  the  vehicle  for  authoriz- 
ing support  for  the  Contras.  But  we 
are  seeking  assurances  and  an  imder- 
standing  that  Congress  is  not  going  to 
leave  the  Contras  in  the  lurch,  and  in 
effect,  making  Central  America  safe 
for  communism. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  point,  but  we 
must  take  the  long  view.  If  Nicaragua 
and  its  Soviet  and  Cuban  partons  con- 
tinue to  act  with  impunity,  destabiliz- 
ing the  rest  of  Central  America,  the 
consequences  for  each  and  every  one 
of  us— and  for  all  Americans  as  well- 
are  very  serious  indeed.  We  need  only 
ponder  the  results  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion in  Texas  to  realize  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  react  to  the 
tidal  wave  of  people  seeking  entry,  le- 
gally or  illegally,  into  our  country 
when  Central  America  goes  down  the 
drain. 

And  even  worse,  how  will  they  feel 
when  aggressive  nuclear  missiles 
aimed  at  our  country  are  less  than  4 
minutes  away.  This  foreign  aid  bill 
should  be  geared  toward  preventing 
the  spread  of  international  commu- 
nism in  Central  America  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  not  and  unless  suc- 
cessfully amended  to  do  so,  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  McCollum). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
McCollum )  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  in  the 
next  day  or  two,  when  we  are  in  the 
wee  hours  of  debating  the  major  bill 
that  is  before  us  that  the  chairman 
put  forward  and  the  committee  has 
worked  .so  hard  on,  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendiiient  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress.  We  may  all  be  tired  and 
may  not  want  to  hear  all  the  debate 
on  it.  but  I  would  like  to  outline  it 
briefly,  because  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  necessarily  all  the  business 
here.  We  have  a  lot  of  other  very  sig- 
nificant things  to  do,  but  I  think  this 
is  very  important  and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  consider  it  in  that  light. 

It  will  be  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  supplying  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  is  inhumane  and  pose 
grave  threats  to  humanity,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  increase  its 
investigations  of  suspected  instances 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  en- 
courage the  development  of  antidotes 
for  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
especially  for  micotoxins.  commonly 
referred  to  as  yellow  rain,  urge  other 
nations  to  investigate  suspected  in- 
stances of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare, help  the  U.N.  investigators  gain 
access  to  areas  where  chemical  and  bi- 
ological warfare  is  or  has  been  suspect- 
ed, and  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  to  strengthen 
the  existing  agreements  or  make  other 
agreements  as  necessary  regarding 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

There  has  been  a  growing  body  of 
evidence  for  some  time  that  has  been 
accumulated  by  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  United  States,  by  France,  and 
by  other  nations  of  the  world  that  in- 
dicates that  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  have  been  employed  in  the 
current  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
and  in  the  past  and  present  conflicts 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Afghanistan. 

Such  evidence  also  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  employs  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
supplies  such  weapons  to  its  allies  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia.  Such 
activities  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  contravene  arms  control 
agreements  which  have  been  ratified 
by  such  nations  in  the  past,  and  expo- 
sure to  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons often  causes  slow  and  agonizing 
death  and  few  antidotes  are  available 
to  treat  exposure  to  such  weapons. 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  more 
and  more  reports  about  the  use  of 
these  gases  and  micotoxins  are  coming 
in  from  all  over  the  world.  The  effects 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  on 
people  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  weapons,  and  coun- 
tries are  a  lot  more  likely  to  use  them 
because  they  can  be  limited  geographi- 
cally and  do  not  destroy  the  country- 
side. 


For  this  reason,  there  may  be  a 
greater  threat,  actually,  to  mankind 
from  these  weapons  than  from  nuclear 
weapons.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  not  only  illegal:  they  are 
immoral  and  more  inhumane  than 
most  can  imagine.  Yellow  rain,  which 
is  a  deadly  fungus  for  which  there  is 
no  known  antidote,  literally  causes  the 
entire  body  to  break  down  and  deterio- 
rate and  the  victim  dies  a  slow  and  ag- 
onizing death. 

I  hope  that,  .ts  I  said,  in  the  wee 
hours  when  we  are  discussing  the  final 
stages  of  this  great  bill  that  is  before 
us.  and  I  am  sure  that  is  where  this 
particular  amendment  fits  in.  that  we 
can  seriously  consider  the  amendment 
when  it  is  offered,  because  I  think 
that  a  sense  of  the  Congress  on  this 
important  topic  at  this  time  in  the 
matter  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare debate  is  e.ssential. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  and  the 
Members  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Herman). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Herman)  is  recognized  for  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  week  the  House 
has  its  first  opportunity  in  several 
years  to  change  the  direction  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs.  Not  since 
1981  have  we  pas.sed  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

In  that  time  the  administration  has 
altered  this  Nations  traditional  for- 
eign assistance  priorities.  Increasingly, 
it  funds  the  weapons  of  war  rather 
than  the  tools  for  peace.  In  real  dol- 
lars, development  and  food  aid  would 
increase  only  2.3  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1981  to  fi.scal  year  1985.  if  the  ad- 
ministration has  its  way.  Military  aid 
would  increase  43  percent. 

This  legislation  reverses  that  trend. 
It  cuts  the  administration  request  by 
SI. 6  billion.  Most  of  that  comes  from 
reductions  in  military  sales  and  grant 
assistance.  The  bill  also  emphasizes 
the  committees  concern  about  getting 
aid  for  basic  human  needs  to  the  poor- 
est members  of  other  .societies. 

Like  many  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  favor  the  biir<:  support  for  Isra- 
el's .security  and  for  h'-^cc  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  provides  grants  for  eco- 
nomic support  funds  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  peacekeeping  process  and 
assist  Israel's  troubled  economy. 

Foreign  assistance  is  the  fundamen- 
tal vehicle  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world  through  nonmilitary  means. 
And  it  is  not  a  tremendous  expense. 
This  legislation  represents  le.ss  than 
I  Va  percent  of  total  budget  authority. 


Conflict  in  the  Third  World  domi- 
nates much  of  our  debate  in  this 
Chamber.  Much  of  the  unrest  results 
from  poverty  and  a  lack  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  mo.st  effective  way 
to  address  these  problems  is  through 
the  kinds  of  economic  and  develop- 
ment assistance  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

What  we  spend  in  this  bill  will  be  far 
less  than  what  it  may  cost  in  the 
future  to  support  another  nation's 
military  when  its  internal  situation 
has  dissolved  and  the  people  of  that 
country  are  polarized  by  gross  econom- 
ic inequality. 

The  committee  has  taken  steps  to 
focus  U.S.  assistance  on  the  poor  ma- 
jority in  Third  World  nations.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  health,  nu- 
trition, and  population  programs  and 
their  crucial  interrelationship. 

The  committee  believed  that  aid 
mu.st  also  be  directed  to  encourage 
grassroots  development  and  initiatives 
at  the  local  level.  By  aiding  the  small 
businessman,  the  subsistence  farmer. 
U.S.  programs  build  the  strong  ba.se 
for  peaceful,  democratic  development. 
We  have  heard  from  the  President 
and  from  many  others  about  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat  in  the  Third  World. 
The  United  States  can  best  protect  its 
interests  by  building  strong  economic 
ties  to  tho.se  lesser  developed  nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  can  only  try  to 
project  its  influence  .so  long  as  mili- 
tary arms  are  needed.  Weapons  do  not 
build  irrigation  systems,  they  do  not 
provide  scholarships  for  higher  educa- 
tion, they  do  not  promote  trade. 

A  prudent  America  can  help  build 
peace  and  stability  at  the  foundations 
of  other  societies  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  5421. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Without    objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  a 
couple  of  things,  first  to  my  Republi- 
can colleagues,  about  foreign  aid.  For- 
eign aid  has  never  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  programs  among  com- 
mitted Republicans,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  a  mistake. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  not  only 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  but  we 
are  the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  imposes  responsibilities,  and  our 
responsibilities  do  not  cease  at  the  bor- 
ders of  our  country.  There  are  other 
countries  in  the  world  that  look  to  us 
for  not  only  example  in  the  operation 
of  democracy,  but  for  support,  for  aid. 
It  is  important  to  us  that  we  have 
other  countries  that  look  to  us  because 
we  certainly  look  to  them.  A  glance  at 
a  list  of  resources  that  we  do  not  have. 


that  are  not  indigenous  to  this  country 
but  are  only  available  from  countries 
overseas,  indicates  in  our  self-interest 
that  we  had  best  have  allies  and  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  can  trade.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  need  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in 
chaos,  we  cannot  immunize  ourselves 
from  that  chaos. 

So  an  enlightened  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  countries  overseas 
is  indispensable  to  an  enlightened  for- 
eign policy.  So  looking  at  this  bill, 
there  are  many  parts  of  it  that  I  do 
not  like.  There  are  many  parts  of  it 
that  are  unacceptable,  really,  but  in  a 
package  of  foreign  aid  that  includes 
economic  assistance  as  well  as  military 
assistance,  there  are  always  compro- 
mises and  one  has  to  take  the  parts 
that  one  does  not  like  to  get  the  parts 
that  one  does  like.  The  perfect  is  the 
enemy  of  the  good,  and  if  we  wait  for 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  we  will 
never  get  any  at  all. 

That  .said,  I  would  like  to  address  a 
few  remarks  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, and  that  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  on  the  economic  aid,  with  a 
downgrading  or  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  appropriate  military  aid. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  example 
than  El  Salvador,  where  economic  aid. 
of  course,  is  indispensable  to  bringing 
that  country  up  to  par.  to  economic 
growth,  to  alleviating  the  30  percent 
unemployed,  to  alleviating  the  crush- 
ing poverty,  to  give  tho.se  people  hope. 
If  anybody  deserves  hope  on  this 
globe,  it  is  the  people  of  El  Salvador, 
who  have  had  three  elections  in  2 
years.  What  a  showcase  of  democracy. 
How  much  we  can  learn  from  people 
to  whom  the  right  to  vote,  the  privi- 
lege to  vote,  is  such  an  honor  that 
they  endure  physical  harm,  even  jeop- 
ardize their  lives,  wait  in  the  broiling 
sun  hours  just  to  get  to  cast  their  vote. 
But  I  suggest  to  my  Democratic 
friends  that  we  cannot  isolate  econom- 
ic aid  from  military  aid.  becau.se  the 
aim  of  the  Leninist  gestapo  of  the  left, 
and  you  can  call  them  anything  you 
want,  you  can  throw  after  shave  lotipn 
on  them  if  you  want  to,  but  they  are 
murderous  guerrillas  who  are  the  en- 
emies of  democracy  and  whose  sworn 
aim  and  goal  is  to  destroy  and  disrupt 
democracy.  So  they  have  to  be  neu- 
tralized. They  destroy.  They  have  de- 
stroyed over  $800  million  worth  of  in- 
frastructure and  worth  of  the  econo- 
my of  El  Salvador,  far  more  than  we 
have  given  El  Salvador  in  aid. 

So  to  protect  our  investment  in  eco- 
nomic aid,  there  must  be  appropriate 
military  aid.  The  time  is  now.  Examine 
your  consciences  and  say,  "Why  do  we 
demand  a  standard  of  perfection  for  El 
Salvador  that  we  do  not  demand  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world?" 

It  is  not  right.  If  fairness  is  the  hall- 
mark of  this  year's  campaign  for  both 
sides,  I  suggest  it  is  not  being  fair  to 


the  entire  area  much  less  El  Salvador, 
to  demand  a  standard  of  achievement 
or  of  attainment  as  long  as  they  are 
trying,  as  long  as  they  are  making  the 
best  effort  possible.  That  effort  should 
be  recognized,  and  not  rewarded,  but 
supported  by  economic  aid  and  mili- 
tary aid  so  that  the  military  can  pro- 
tect the  investment  in  economic  aid. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  military  of  El  Salvador  has 
earned  great  plaudits  by  protecting 
the  election,  by  seeing  to  it  that 
1.400.000  people  could  come  out  and 
vote  in  the  election  that  just  passed 
this  Sunday. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico 
(Mr.  Corrada)  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1984  is  a  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  it  deserves  our  approval.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  title  VIII 
which  deals  with  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  and  a  moral  obligation 
to  support  and  encourage  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  region.  We  should 
be  particularly  supportive  of  countries 
such  as  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Costa  Rica,  and  others  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  alined  with  the 
United  States.  At  a  time  when  those 
countries  are  facing  serious  economic 
troubles  at  home,  we  should  .stand 
ready  to  assist  them  with  economic 
support  funds  (ESF)  as  a  means  of 
preventing  economic  instability  that 
could  trigger  political  unrest. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kissinger  Commission  was  the  in- 
crease of  .scholarships  for  .students 
from  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America 
to  study  in  the  United  States.  I  fully 
endorse  that  recommendation  and 
think  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  provide 
the  educational  preparation  that  will 
improve  each  country's  ability  to  en- 
hance its  economic  development.  At 
the  .same  time,  we  would  be  establish- 
ing friendship  and  ties  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  which  will  increase 
our  mutual  understanding  and 
strengthen  our  commonality  of  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  very  plea.sed  by 
the  language  in  subsection  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 805,  to  encourage  the  use  of  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
a  way  of  helping  participants  in  the 
program  to  acquire  English  language 
skills.  As  the  only  Spanish-speaking 
U.S.  presence  in  the  region,  Puerto 
Rico  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
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American  countries.  We  share  both 
language  and  culture  and  this  enables 
us  to  be  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  students  partici- 
pating in  the  scholarship  program. 

In  addition,  subsection  (i)  requires  a 
report  from  the  President  on  the  role 
that  educational  and  technical  institu- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  could  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  region.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions m  Puerto  Rico  have  already 
begun  to  work  to  determine  the  areas 
in  which  they  can  be  most  effective. 
Dr.  Ismael  Almodovar.  president  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  met 
with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  and  they  are  preparing  a 
capability  statement  for  educational 
programs  at  the  university.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  we  alreadj'  have  a  tradition  of 
helping  our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbe- 
an and  of  educating  many  students 
from  those  countries.  I  look  forward  to 
an  active  role  by  public  and  private 
educational  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico 
on  this  very  worthwhile  effort. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  appropriates 
$125.5  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  our  continued 
commitment  to  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers as  goodwill  ambassadors  for  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 
The  establishment  of  a  policy  designed 
to  increase  by  10.000  the  number  of 
volunteers  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988  is  a  welcomed  sign  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expanding  the  role  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  re- 
cruiting volunteers  the  Peace  Corps 
will  take  advantage  of  the  extensive 
pool  of  talent  available  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  excellent  work  done  by  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  be  emulated  and  encour- 
aged. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
bill. 

D  1730 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Peighan). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Peighan)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Fascell,  for  the  skill  he  has  demon- 
strated in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  He  has  found  avenues  for  con- 
sensus and  cooperation  where  lesser 
legislators  would  only  see  confusion. 
Without  his  hard  work  and  deter- 
mined leadership,  we  would  not  be  de- 
bating this  bill  today. 

And  that  would  be  a  mistake.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  called  for  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  and  this  bill  offers 
the  perfect  place  to  start.  This  legisla- 
tion will  serve  U.S.  interests  by  help- 
ing our  friends  and  allies  around  the 
world  defend  themselves  and  develop 


their  economies.  It  is  not  a  handout. 
$7  out  of  every  $10  authorized  for  for- 
eign aid  will  be  spent  for  goods  and 
services  made  in  the  United  States. 
This  bill  is  a  downpayment  on  a  more 
prosperous  future:  it  merits  speedy 
passage. 

As  we  know,  there  is  no  consensus 
for  passage  yet.  Objections  will  be 
raised  to  the  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions the  committee  has  placed  on  aid 
to  specific  countries— especially  the 
funds  earmarked  for  El  Salvador  and 
the  other  nations  of  Central  America. 
In  other  cases.  Members  will  no  doubt 
move  to  place  even  tighter  restrictions 
on  our  assistance.  But  I  hope  that  in 
the  end  most  of  us  can  agree  that  this 
bill  presents  constructive  proposals  to 
the  complex  problems  that  divide  our 
world.  It  is  a  necessary  and  viable  ve- 
hicle to  bolster  U.S.  interests  across 
the  globe. 

In  the  Middle  East,  our  aid  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  prospects  for 
peace  created  by  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. Israel  will  receive  $2.5  billion  in 
economic  and  military  assistance.  This 
assistance  is  tangible  evidence  of  our 
historical  support  for  the.  State  of 
Israel— our  closest  friend  and  the  most 
dependable  democracy  in  the  region— 
and  it  supports  U.S.  strategic  interests 
in  the  Middle  East. 

At  the  same  time,  the  $2  billion  pro- 
vided to  Egypt  will  help  that  country 
fend  off  pressures  from  parties  op- 
posed to  the  peace  process.  And  it 
demonstrates  our  determination  to 
stand  by  any  Arab  nation  willing  to 
step  forward  and  negotiate  peace  with 
Israel.  Finally,  funds  under  the  peace- 
keeping section  of  the  bill  will  directly 
support  the  multinational  force  that 
oversees  the  implementation  of  the 
Egypt-Israel  Peace  Treaty. 

In  the  world's  poorer  countries,  over 
$1  billion  in  U.S.  development  assist- 
ance will  pay  for  programs  to  promote 
agriculture,  rural  development,  private 
enterprise  and  sound  nutrition.  Almost 
half  of  those  funds  will  go  to  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor— the  20  percent  of  the 
world's  population  whose  daily  life  is  a 
struggle  for  survival,  and  over  $300 
million  is  dedicated  to  defusing  the 
slowly  ticking  time  bomb  of  popula- 
tion growth.  This  program  is  especial- 
ly important.  By  the  year  2000,  2  bil- 
lion more  people  will  inhabit  the 
globe.  Every  acre  of  usable  farmland 
will  have  to  feed  twice  as  many  people 
as  it  did  in  1975.  Skimping  on  popula- 
tion assistance  now  can  only  lead  to 
far  greater  financial  and  human  costs 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  this  bill  begins  to  balance 
the  economic  and  military  portions  of 
our  overall  foreign  aid  budget.  In- 
creases for  international  narcotics  con- 
trol. UNICEF,  the  U.N.  development 
program,  the  children's  survival  fund, 
and  the  Peace  Corps  will  offer  real 
help  to  people  who  have  known  only 
hardship. 


But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In 
the  last  20  years,  military  spending 
has  outstripped  development  aid  by  a 
16  to  1  count.  Under  this  administjc^ 
tion,  the  inequity  has  only  deepened. 
Since  1980,  military  aid  has  increased 
100  percent.  Development  assistance 
has  lagged  far  behind  with  a  6-percent 
increase.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  world 
is  dangerous  and  destitute— a  place 
where  poverty  and  injustice  breeds 
hatred  and  buries  hope.  In  the  end, 
some  stark  facts  speak  for  themselves: 
450  million  people  suffer  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition:  600  million  people 
have  no  jobs  or  are  less  than  fully  em- 
ployed: 2  billion  people— half  of  the 
world— cannot  find  clean  water  to 
drink:  11  million  babies  die  before 
their  first  birthday:  and  8  million  refu- 
gees—the inevitable  byproducts  of  14 
ongoing  wars— have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  homes  in  order  to  save  their 
lives. 

In  the  5  minutes  it  has  taken  me  to 
give  this  speech,  150  children  have 
died  for  want  of  food  or  a  simple  vacci- 
nation. At  the  same  time,  $7.5  million 
has  been  spent  for  military  purposes. 
That  is  a  crime.  This  foreign  aid  bill, 
through  far  from  perfect  takes  a  first 
step  toward  redressing  that  injustice.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from  California  (Mr.   Dy- 

MALLY). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dymally)  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  suspect  that  the  easiest  no  vote  one 
could  cast  in  an  election  year  is  a  no 
vote  against  a  foreign  aid  bill,  so  it 
takes  some  courage,  some  deliberation, 
and  some  careful  thinking  to  vote  on  a 
package  such  as  this. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise,  a  moder- 
ate compromise,  in  my  judgment,  that 
brings  a  measure  of  aid  to  a  number  of 
countries  in  need  of  aid.  I  cite  one  par- 
ticular area,  and  that  is  the  Caribbean. 
Under  the  Kissinger  recommendations 
most  of  the  funds  were  earmarked  for 
Central  America.  In  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation the  funds  are  spread  not  only 
through  Central  America  but  in  the 
Caribbean,  that  portion  that  we  his- 
torically know  as  the  English-speaking 
islands. 

For  Belize,  the  so-called  'Pot  of 
Gold"  for  Central  America.  Belize  has 
been  included  in  the  "Pot  of  Gold." 

So  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  intend 
to  cast  an  aye  vote  for  the  bill.  The 
controversial  part  of  the  bill  will  be 
debated,  and  each  Member  will  have 
an  opportunity  about  three  times  to 
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I  very  much  appreciated  the  commit- 


economic  growth,  raises  a  number  of 
concerns  quantitative  and  qualitative. 
Seventy-five  million  dollars  to  address 


Crockett's  amendment,  that  would 
seek  to  clarify  that  U.S.  assistance  to 
Israel  and  Egypt  is  provided  with  the 
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pass  judgment  on  that  portion  which 
is  controversial,  that  is.  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  ask  for  an 
"aye"  vote  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss)  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me  and  to  commend  him  for 
bringing  this  foreign  affairs  a.ssistance 
bill  before  the  Hou.se. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  him 
for  arranging  to  have  a  full  debate  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  If 
recent  history  proves  anything,  it  is 
that  the  United  States  gets  it.self  into 
trouble  internationally  when  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  allowed  to  act  in  a  uni- 
tary manner  and  on  a  .solitary  basis 
without  the  involvement  and  approval 
of  Congre.ss. 

So  as  we  begin  the  debate  on  the 
future  counse  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America,  we  know  we  will  be  debating 
not  ju.st  aid  levels  for  the  region,  we 
will  be  debating  whether  this  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  sending  more  troops 
and  more  military  aid  can  bring  peace, 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  determine 
whether  the  United  Stales  will  be 
drawn  into  a  prolonged  war  in  Central 
America  with  a  great  po.ssibility,  or 
even  likelihood,  of  direct  American 
military  involvement  in  that  conflict. 

n  1740 

Since  coming  to  office,  this  adminis- 
tration has  sent  massive  amounts  of 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador:  yet  the 
death  tallies  and  the  death  .squads 
continue.  Despite  ma.ssive  U.S.  aid,  the 
Salvadoran  Government  has  yet  to 
bring  to  justice  the  murderers  not 
only  of  its  own  people,  but  of  eight 
American  citizens. 

Now.  U.S.  advisers  accompany  Salva- 
doran pilots  on  bombing  missions.  U.S. 
manned  OV-1  Mohawks  fly  combat 
missions  over  combat  zones.  U.S.  naval 
ve.ssels  accompany  Honduran  and  Sal- 
vadoran and  perhaps  Contra  naval  ves- 
sels in  surveillance  and  attack  missions 
against  Nicaraguan  shipping. 

In  Honduras,  this  administration  has 
built  a  sophisticated  military  infra- 
structure complete  with  runways  and 
hospitals,  all  equipped  for  use  by  U.S. 
forces  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  be  at  the  last  best 
chance  for  using  American  persuasion, 
power  and  leverage  to  bring  the  con- 
tending sides  to  a  negotiated  .settle- 


ment in  El  Salvador  and  in  the  rest  of 
Central  America. 

In  particular  in  El  Salvador,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  guerrillas  and  the 
Government's  military  forces  are  at 
somewhat  of  a  stalemate.  Neither  side 
knows  what  America's  future  military 
involvement  will  be  there  and  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  right  now  we  have 
the  basis  for  trying  to  bring  about  a 
negotiated  .settlement.  If  we  wait, 
either  one  side  or  the  other  will  feel 
that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for 
them  is  to  continue  the  war. 

It  is  I  think  ab.solutely  clear  that  the 
American  people  have  demonstrated 
in  poll  after  poll  that  they  do  not  want 
American  military  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  this  administration 
proceeds  at  its  won  risk,  and  of  course 
at  Americas  risk,  if  it  continues  to 
take  the  United  States  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  nations  in  the  region  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  want  our  help 
toward  a  negotiated  resolution.  The 
Contadora  process  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  be  supporting  full  force 
rather  than  undercutting. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Let  me  just  say  as  I  conclude  here 
that  I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  general  debate  as  we  conclude  it 
today.  The  discussion  has  been  very 
sensible  and  at  a  very  fine  level. 

I  would  hope  that  tomorrow  as  we 
enter  the  amending  process  where  ob- 
vious differences  of  opinion  will  flour- 
ish and  come  to  the  floor,  that  we  can 
continue  the  same  kind  of  intellectual, 
intelligent,  balanced  debate  that  we 
have  had  here  today.  After  all,  it  is  not 
just  for  our  colleagues.  The  American 
people  them.selves  are  entitled  to  that. 

1  believe  it  will  help  the  entire  process. 
With  that  kind  of  help  from  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  have 
a  chance  of  doing  the  first  nine  titles 
of  this  bill  sometime  tomorrow  before 

2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  get 
to  title  X  on  Thursday  morning  and 
finish  that. 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5119.  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1984.  While  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  I  share  a 
number  of  the  'Additional  Views"  pre- 
sented in  the  committee  report  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Congre.s.sman 
George  W.  Crockett.  Jr.  This  bill  is 
very  complex  and  reflects  a  multitude 
of  diverse  and  conflicting  views  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  result  contains  a 
hodgepodge  of  programs  and  policies. 
It  does  not  present  us  with  a  set  of  co- 
herent policies  based  upon  a  theoreti- 
cal framework  that  would  hold  it  to- 
gether. In  some  sections.  H.R.  5119 
seeks  to  channel  our  foreign  relations 
in  a  manner  that  emphasizes  assertive 
diplomacy  and  the  politics  of  reconcili- 
ation.   In    other    areas,    such    as    the 


Middle  East,  this  legislation  restricts 
diplomacy  and  takes  an  overtly  one- 
sided view,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  be  a  credible 
force  for  moderation  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Congressman  Crockett  has  also 
rai.sed  the  issue  of  an  overemphasis  on 
military  assistance  as  opposed  to  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  balance  in  this 
legislation  is  clearly  un.satisfaclory 
given  the  problems  in  the  world  which 
are  primarily  political,  economic,  and 
social  in  nature  and  not  resolvable 
through  military  assistance.  Given  the 
need  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
Caribbean.  Africa.  Central  America. 
and  Asia  for  food,  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing, this  bill  which  provides  $4  billion 
in  military  aid.  and  only  S5.6  billion  in 
economic  assistance,  and  S960.9  mil- 
lion in  other  types  of  assistance,  pre- 
sents at  best  a  workable  legislative 
compromise.  It  also  presents  an  unful- 
filled moral  agenda  given  the  imbal- 
ances between  military  and  economic 
a.ssistance  and  between  regions  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  need  and  human  suf- 
fering. 

However,  this  legislation  has  a 
number  of  very  positive  features,  par- 
ticularly as  it  seeks  to  address  human 
rights  and  economic  development  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  Because  of 
these  features  and  because  I  believe  it 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  pass  a  for- 
eign assistance  bill  which  provides  at 
least  some  policy  framework  for  our 
assistance  programs.  I  have  decided  to 
support  H.R.  5119.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  his 
leadership  and  for  his  acumen  in 
structuring  H.R.  5119.  which  repre- 
sents, 'the  art  of  the  possible." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Task  Force  on  Haitian 
Refugees.  1  am  especially  appreciative 
of  .section  803  contained  in  title  VIII. 
which  concerns  it.self  with.  'Promot- 
ing the  development  of  the  Haitian 
people  and  providing  for  orderly  enii- 
gration  fron»-/Haiti.  "  In  this  section, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
presses its  concern  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  human  rights  in 
Haiti  by  conditioning  a.ssistance  on  the 
certification  by  the  President  that  the 
Government  of  Haiti  "is  making  a  con- 
certed and  significant  effort  to  im- 
prove the  human  rights  situation  in 
Haiti  by  implementing  the  political  re- 
forms which  are  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  in  Haiti,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  political  par- 
ties, free  elections,  and  freedom  of  the 
press."  Section  803  al.so  states  that— 

If  the  President  cannot  make  .such  a  de- 
termination, fiscal  year  1985  pconomic  and 
military  training  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  cannot  be  obligated:  however, 
under  section  123'ei  of  the  Foreign  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  economic  a.ssistanre  can  continue 
to  be  provided  through  PVO'.s.  and  Public 
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is  a  policy  that  embraced  stability  over  we  cannot  forever  prop  up  the  corrupt,  world  will  grow  by  84  million  people 

justice,  a  policy  that  favored  exploita-  the  unjust  and  the  ineffective.  this  year.  Growth  rates  are  high  be- 

tion     over     legitimate     enterprise,     a  If  we  cannot  stand  for  a  bill  that  cause  death  rates  have  declined  faster 

nniirv  that  pnennrnBed  renression  over  helps  governments  that  earn  and  de-  than    birth    rates.    Some   success    has 
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tinue. 

I  very  much  appreciated  the  commit- 
tee's cooperation  in  structuring  this 
section  which  reflects  a  shared  con- 
cern with  equitable,  bottom  up  devel- 
opment, and  human  rights.  Section 
803  provides  a  narrative  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  human  rights  area 
which  are  not  reflective  of  forward 
movement  in  this  area.  More  recent 
events  reflect  some  indication  of  a 
change  in  a  more  positive  direction, 
one  that  I  hope  will  continue  and 
enable  our  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  to  improve,  particularly 
in  the  vital  arenas  of  trade  and  aid. 

Sections  804.  805.  and  806  also  con- 
tain provisions  which  will  be  helpful 
to  our  relations  with  the  Caribbean. 
Section  804  expands  economic  support 
funds  for  the  eastern  Caribbean  by 
earmarking  $44  million  for  the  coun- 
tries of  this  neglected  region.  This  is 
$25  million  more  than  proposed  by  the 
administration.  This  is  vitally  neces- 
sary if  these  nations  are  to  be  able  to 
improve  their  infrastructure  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  trade  provisions 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  its  recognition  that  regional 
integration  is  crucial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Caribbean.  Its  strong  rec- 
ommendation to  the  administration  to 
work  with  representatives  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Development  Bank,  the  Carib- 
bean Common  Market,  and  the  Carri- 
bean  Free  Trade  Association  in  order 
to  enhance  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  for  regional  in- 
tegration and  development  is  well 
taken.  Section  805  which  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  scholarships  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
is  very  much  needed  and  is  definitely 
in  our  national  interest. 

Section  806.  which  seeks  to  maintain 
the  bipartisan  support  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, is  very  much  in  order  given 
recent  developments  which  appear  to 
have  involved  an  attempt  to  politicize 
and  impose  an  ideological  straightjack- 
et  on  this  respected  and  valuable  insti- 
tution. Having  a  familiarity  with  the 
work  of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion in  Haiti  where  it  functions  in  a 
most  productive  and  u.seful  manner, 
providing  an  opportunity  for  the  poor 
to  identify  their  needs  and  to  work  to 
meet  these  needs,  I  am  most  pleased 
that  subsection  (a)  of  section  806  reaf- 
firms and  clarifies  this  most  important 
development  ethic. 

With  reference  to  Africa,  the  conti- 
nent with  the  greatest  need  for  devel- 
opment and  economic  assistance,  the 
only  new  initiative  is  contained  in  title 
IV.  entitled  'Economic  Policy  Initia- 
tive for  Africa."  This  initiative,  which 
proposes  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
to  promote  policy  reforms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  policy  reforms  and 


economic  growth,  raises  a  number  of 
concerns  quantitative  and  qualitative. 
Seventy-five  million  dollars  to  address 
the  poverty,  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  dis- 
ease is  woefully  inadequate  when 
measured  against  the  need  of  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa  and  the  dollar  amounts 
provided  to  other  regions  of  the  world. 
I  am  encouraged  that  the  committee 
has  raised  and  addressed  an  additional 
concern  that  the  initiative  be  targeted 
not  only  to  promote  economic  growth 
but  also  to  encourage  equitable  distri- 
bution of  resources  in  order  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  of  the  poor  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  There  has  also 
been  concern  that  without  careful  at- 
tention this  additional  economic  as- 
sistance could  be  used  to  impose  East- 
West  criteria  in  an  area  of  the  world 
which  cries  out  for  development  and 
humanitarian  aid.  For  example,  in  our 
relations  with  Zimbabwe  the  adminis- 
tration has  demonstrated  a  penchant 
of  utilizing  short-term  political  criteria 
in  its  decisonmaking  on  the  allocation 
of  economic  assistance.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  added  a  provi- 
sion requiring  prior  congressional  con- 
sultation regarding  potential  recipi- 
ents. In  short,  while  I  welcome  in- 
creased attention  to  the  pressing  eco- 
nomic situation  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
the  low  level  of  assistance  provided 
and  the  opportunity  for  ideological 
bullying  is  troubling  and  not  unlike 
the  reservations  a  number  of  Members 
had  in  the  debate  over  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

As  stated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  Middle  East.  I 
share  Congressman  George  Crock- 
ett's objections  to  a  number  of  the 
provisions  that  deal  with  this  troubled 
region.  Section  909.  which  codifies  a 
U.S.  policy  against  any  and  all  con- 
tacts designed  to  moderate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization toward  a  diplomatic  solution 
to  the  terrible  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  based  on  mutual  recognition  and 
justice  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
region,  is  in  my  judgment  an  unwar- 
ranted restriction  on  our  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  play  a  moderating  and  construc- 
tive role.  Section  911  presents  a  dis- 
torted and  one-sided  picture  of  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli relations,  and  is  gratu- 
itously provocative.  It  puts  the  onus 
on  progress  in  fulfilling  the  Camp 
David  accords  solely  on  the  Egyptians. 
It  states  that  'U.S.  assistance  to  Egypt 
is  provided  in  the  expectation  that 
Egypt  will  support  and  fulfill  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Camp  David  accords  and 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty.  " 
This  ignores  the  responsibility,  both 
moral  and  political,  that  both  parties 
have  in  the  peace  process.  I  share  Con- 
gressman Crockett's  view  that  the  Is- 
raeli Government  as  well  as  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt  'has  the  same  obli- 
gation to  demonstrate  its  good  faith  in 
a  generalized  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment •  •  '.  "  Support  for  Congressman 


Crockett's  amendment,  that  would 
seek  to  clarify  that  U.S.  assistance  to 
Israel  and  Egypt  is  provided  with  the 
expectation  that  both  countries  will 
support  the  provisions  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  and  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty,  is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  be  fair  and  effective  in  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  build  on  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  very  reasonable  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  our  colleague  Con- 
gressman Gerry  E.  Studds.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  any  U.S. 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  unless  the 
Congress,  by  passage  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, approves  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion that  the  Salvadoran  Government 
has  met  the  following  conditions:  re- 
moval of  those  responsible  for  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  death  squads  from 
military,  security,  and  police  forces, 
and  establishment  of  effective  control 
over  those  forces  responsible  for  death 
squad  activities.  The  amendment 
would  require  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  negotiation 
among  all  parties  to  the  conflict, 
unless  the  guerrillas  refuse  to  partici- 
pate. The  amendment  also  requires 
the  release  of  political  prisoners, 
progress  toward  an  effective  judicial 
system  and  a  free  press,  and  progre-ss 
on  land  reform.  Unless  we  insist  on 
the  removal  of  those  within  the  securi- 
ty apparatus,  who  are  wedded  to  mur- 
derous violence,  there  is  little  hope  of 
genuine  economic  and  political  reform 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  conclusion  and  on  balance,  this 
legislation  imposes  a  necessary,  if  im- 
perfect, framework  for  the  carrying 
out  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
and  clarifies  congressional  priorities 
and  areas  of  concern.  Our  foreign 
policy  needs  such  a  framework  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5119.* 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  issues  in 
this  bill,  not  only  because  it  is  a  bill 
that  deals  with  global  problems,  and 
not  only  because  it  authorizes  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  but  because  this  bill 
represents  foreign  policy.  When  we 
enact  this  bill,  we  are  either  approving 
or  disapproving  an  enormous  range  of 
foreign  policy  decisions.  But  because 
the  scope  of  debate  is  limited,  and  be- 
cause no  one  of  us  can  equal  the  re- 
sources of  the  foreign  policy  establish- 
ment, we  can  only  focus  on  a  few 
items.  I  want  to  address  myself  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield).  we  will  in  effect  be  em- 
bracing the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Central  America.  In  its  essence, 
this  is  the  same  policy  that  has  been 
followed  in  that  area  for  the  past  70 
years  or  so,  and  which  led  directly  to 
the  problems  that  we  see  today.  This 
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is  a  policy  that  embraced  stability  over 
justice,  a  policy  that  favored  exploita- 
tion over  legitimate  enterprise,  a 
policy  that  encouraged  repression  over 
reform,  a  policy  that  stood  against, 
rather  than  with,  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  landless,  the  helpless.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  are  not  now 
seen  as  a  government  that  stands  for 
hope  and  justice,  a  government  that 
stands  with  the  people  against  their 
oppressors.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  region  is  left  with  little  or  no  hope 
for  reform  without  resort  to  violence— 
and  so  there  is  revolution  and  rebel- 
lion. 

Oh.  we  are  told  that  the  El  Salvador 
election  makes  it  all  better.  But  one 
election  does  not  a  government  make, 
any  more  than  a  single  swallow  brings 
about  spring.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Duarte  might  mean  a  great  deal,  or  it 
might  mean  nothing.  He  has.  after  all. 
been  elected  twice  before,  and  frus- 
trated twice  before.  The  question  is 
not  whether  he  can  be  elected,  but 
whether  he  will  be  permitted  to 
govern— and  if  he  is.  whether  he  can 
forge  a  government  that  his  people 
can  see  as  legitimate,  that  they  can 
trust,  that  they  can  have  some  hope 
in.  And  of  course,  all  that  remains  to 
be  demonstrated.  As  I  have  said,  he 
has  been  twice  elected  and  twice  not 
permitted  to  govern  before— not  a  very 
encouraging  history. 

What  V.2  need.  then,  is  a  bill  that 
recognizes  the  dismal  past  and  that  in- 
sists that  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor earn  the  aid  that  we  might  author- 
ize. The  bill  offered  by  the  committee 
impo.ses  some  minimal  conditions  to 
encourage  a  government  of  reform  and 
legitimacy— but  the  administration 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  sadly  lacking  in 
those  conditions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds)  would  strengthen  the  condi- 
tions recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee—so I  think  we  can  see  that  the 
committee  bill  is  moderate  and  does 
not  go  quite  as  far  as  some  would  wish. 
while  it  does  beyond  anything  that  the 
administration  wants. 

The  issue  is  how  do  we  forge  a  policy 
that  stands  for  what  this  country 
stands  for.  This  country  stands  for  de- 
cency. Does  this  bill  set  conditions 
that  would  encourage  the  growth  of  a 
decent  government  in  El  Salvador? 
Does  it  discourage  actions  that  have 
been  undermining  legitimate  govern- 
ment in  Honduras?  Does  it  try  to  do 
anything  about  outrages  in  Guatema- 
la? Does  this  bill  reward  governments 
that  work  toward  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  stand  for?  Things  like  elec- 
tions that  have  meaning;  things  like 
land  reform,  like  reasonable  opportu- 
nity, like  elementary  justice,  like  basic 
schooling,  like  roads  and  some  kind  of 
help  for  economic  advancement?  For 


we  cannot  forever  prop  up  the  corrupt, 
the  unjust  and  the  ineffective. 

If  we  cannot  stand  for  a  bill  that 
helps  governments  that  earn  and  de- 
.serve  the  support  of  their  people,  we 
are  fooling  ourselves.  The  Govern- 
ment of  'Vietnam  did  not  earn  the  sup- 
port of  its  people,  and  it  failed— and 
no  one  can  say  today  that  the  people 
of  'Vietnam  live  in  a  happy  state.  But 
we  could  not  save  it  even  with  unlimit- 
ed treasure  and  unlimited  blood,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  saved.  Nor  can 
we  save  any  other  government  from 
itself.  This  bill  must  impose  reasona- 
ble conditions  for  aid.  because  it  must 
embrace  a  policy  that  will  work.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  does  not  represent  that  kind 
of  policy  and  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 

If  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  been  transformed  by  an  election.  I 
will  be  mightily  surprised.  I  suggest 
that  it  takes  more  than  one  election  to 
make  a  government— it  takes  a  govern- 
ment that  works.  An  election  victory 
means  only  one  thing;  a  license  to  try 
and  do  a  given  job.  The  task  does  not 
end  with  an  election  success— it  only 
begins  at  that  point.  The  Government 
of  El  Salvador  has  yet  to  do  its  job.  It 
has  only  gained  a  license  to  try.  Until 
it  tries,  and  unless  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  this  is  a  government  worthy  of 
our  support,  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  its  own  people,  there  is  no  way  that 
we  could  say  that  aid  would  be  of  any 
benefit. • 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  before  the  House  a  very  im- 
portant bill,  the  foreign  assistance 
reauthorization  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  bill  provides  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion for  various  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  including,  of  special  interest 
to  me,  the  international  family  plan- 
ning program  within  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID). 

H.R.  5119  includes  $320  million  in 
foreign  assistance  for  international 
voluntary  family  planning  efforts;  $15 
million  of  that  amount  is  for  the  very 
important  region  of  Central  America, 
as  recommended  by  the  Kissinger 
Commission  report  on  the  region. 

There  is  some  controversy  surround- 
ing this  program,  and  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  why.  in  my 
view,  these  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  are  so  crucial  and  may  be 
the  most  important  of  all  our  foreign 
assistance  activities. 

U.S.  population  growth  has  stabi- 
lized. The  United  States  is  not  facing 
social  and  political  problems  as  a 
result  of  population  growth.  The  pop- 
ulation problem  in  this  country  is  due 
to  immigration  rather  than  population 
growth— a  fact  that  we  will  soon  grap- 
ple with  when  the  House  considers  the 
immigration  bill  later  this  spring. 

Unfortunately,  most  countries  of  the 
world,  and  especially  the  developing 
nations,  are  in  a  very  different  and 
much    more    difficult    position.    The 


world  will  grow  by  84  million  people 
this  year.  Growth  rates  are  high  be- 
cause death  rates  have  declined  faster 
than  birth  rates.  Some  success  has 
been  achieved  in  international  volun- 
tary family  planning  efforts  because 
world  growth  has  declined  slightly 
over  the  past  decade  from  2  percent  to 
1.8  percent.  However,  this  is  still  not 
enough.  One  indication— it  took  a  hun- 
dred years  for  the  world's  population 
to  increase  from  1  billion  in  1830  to  2 
billion  in  1930.  The  world  now  in- 
creases by  1  billion  people  in  less  than 
15  years. 

What  does  this  mean  in  real  terms? 
Ninety  percent  of  the  world's  growth 
is  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
These  are  the  very  same  countries 
that  are  experiencing  the  most  diffi- 
culty in  providing  the  essentials  of 
food,  water,  clothing,  and  shelter  to 
their  citizens.  Unemployment  is  as 
high  as  40  percent  in  many  developed 
nations  and  a  significant  number  of 
children  do  not  have  access  to  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  developing  na- 
tions have  been  unable  to  increase 
food  output  at  the  same  pace  as  the 
population  is  growing. 

World  leaders  in  the  developing  na- 
tions have  taken  note  of  this  situation 
and  have  instituted  programs  in  their 
countries  to  provide  voluntary  family 
planning  services  to  their  citizens. 
Contrary  to  what  opponents  of  the 
U.S.  international  voluntary  family 
planning  program  may  argue,  the 
United  States  does  not  force  family 
planning  services  on  any  nation. 
Rather,  for  AID  to  provide  assistance, 
a  request  must  be  made  for  those  serv- 
ices by  the  host  government. 

And  how  are  these  world  leaders 
concerned?  I  will  give  you  some  exam- 
ples. On  April  28,  1983,  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  Hurtado,  the  President  of 
Mexico,  spoke  to  the  Mexican  Nation- 
al Population  Council.  He  said  some 
very  significant  things  worth  repeat- 
ing; 

Policies  for  quantitative  population  con- 
trol are  ju.siified  insofar  as  they  translate,, 
into  qualitative  improvements  for  people  of 
all  ages,  not  only  the  human  beings  now- 
being  born  but  for  those  already  living.  .  .  . 
It  IS  important  to  point  out  that  in  popula- 
tion policy,  as  in  planning  in  general,  con- 
sensus has  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
impact  on  national  life.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  population  is  our  most  precious 
heritage.  The  people  are  the  protagonists  of 
our  history  and  the  subject  of  our  desti- 
ny. ...  In  our  constitution,  man  is  the 
object  of  our  democracy.  That  is  why.  in  the 
recent  popular  referendum,  great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  population  policy  as  a  social 
right  which  permits  greater  individual  free- 
dom, especially  for  couples.  ...  A  far  reach- 
ing population  policy  would  add  dignity, 
strength  and  clarity  to  our  institutions. 

Also  of  interest  are  additional  com- 
ments by  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Award  ceremony: 
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Long  before  our  independenre  we  realized 
that  povery  could  not  be  effectively  combat- 
ed unless  the  size  of  the  family  was  limited 
to  enable  each  child  to  have  a  better  share 
of  resources  and  opportunities.  .  .  .  The 
Government  can  act  only  with  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  the  people.  Our  family 
planning  program  is  entirely  voluntary  and 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  involving 
voluntary  organizations  in  its  implementa- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  prosperity  is  a  good  contra- 
ceptive. But  thf  effects  of  development  are 
submerged  unless  we  bring  about  a  low 
birth  rate.  Family  planning  is  an  input  for 
development,  an  indispensable  exercise  in 
human  capital  formation.  Education,  belter 
capacity  for  producing  and  earning  a  higher 
rise  in  per  capita  income  are  possible  only 
when  population  is  curbed.  *  •  •  We  are 
pursuing  our  objeetive  with  undeviating 
steadfastness.  But  we  have  not  and  shall  not 
use  coercion. 

Child  bearing  should  be  a  joy.  not  a 
burden,  and  since  it  is  the  mother  who  bears 
and  rears  the  child,  we  are  concerned  not 
only  with  her  health  but  with  her  will. 
Family  planning  is  proof  of  our  love  for  our 
children- and  a  test  of  our  claim  to  be  good 
mothers,  good  fathers,  and  a  good  society. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  indica- 
tions of  the  interest  and  commitment 
of  t°he  developing  world  to  voluntary 
family  planning  efforts. 

There  have  been  many  allegations 
about  hou  voluntary  family  planning 
services  are  delivered  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  the  U.S.  role  in  coercion 
and  abortion.  The  United  States  has 
long  played  an  important  role  as  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  provide  safe  and 
effective  voluntary  family  planning 
services  to  all  individuals.  Never  has 
this  effort  included  the  promotion  of 
coercion  or  abortion.  All  AID  funded 
projects  have  been  and  are  subjected 
to  compliance  procedures.  Not  one 
penny  of  U.S.  AID  funds  goes  to  fi- 
nance abortions,  abortion  related  ac- 
tivities or  coercive  family  planning 
practices. 

For  the  United  States  to  reverse  our 
commitment  in  this  vital  area,  as  we 
are  approaching  the  United  Nations 
World  Population  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  this  August,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Accordingly,  I  would 
urge  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  reject  the  Smith  amendment  and 
retain  the  commitment  to  internation- 
al family  planning  efforts.* 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss)  having  a.ssumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5119)  to  authorize  inter- 
national development  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  and  Peace  Corps 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 


other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


PROVIDING  CRIMINAL  PENALTY 
FOR  ROBBERY  OF  A  CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharge  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  422)  to  amend  title  18  of  t^e 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  would,  indeed, 
incorporate  the  compromises  that 
have  been  effected  between  the  other 
body  and  we  in  the  Hou.se  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Registrant  Act  which  passed  the 
House  on  April  2  of  this  year. 

Basically,  the  parties  in  the  other 
body  and  tho.se  in  the  House  dealing 
with  this  legislation  have  agreed  upon 
the  Hfeu.se  bill  with  I  think  four  rela- 
tively minor  changes. 

First,  we  are  adding  a  sentence  en- 
hancement, if  the  offense  is  commit- 
ted with  a  dangerous  weapon  or 
device.  This  would  carry  a  maximum 
sentence  of  25  years  imprisonment  nnd 
a  fine  of  up  to  S35.000. 

Second,  we  have  changed  the  level  of 
bodily  injury  required  to  trigger  one  of 
the  jurisdictional  elements  of  the  of- 
fense. 

We  have  reduced  the  injuries  from 
serious  bodily  injury  to  significant 
bodily  injury. 

We  have  also  required  that  the  At- 
torney General  report  to  Congress  for 
3  years  on  his  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Fourth,  we  have  changed  the  term 
■registrant"  which  is  not  strictly  de- 
fined in  the  statute  to  a  person  regis- 
tered with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration under  section  302  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.  21  U.S.C. 
822. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  We  think  it  has  a 
good  threshold.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  well  knows,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  attempting  to 
pass  pharmacy  robbery  I  know  for  at 
least  the  past  two  Congresses.  I  think 
that  we  have  addressed  the  problem. 
We  have  taken  into  account  I  think 
the  concerns  of  the  State  pro.secutors 
who  feel  that  we  are  expending  unrea- 
-sonably  Federal  jurisdiction.  This  rec- 
ognizes that  the  State  authorities  still 


are  the  primary  focus  of  the  street 
crime,  including  robberies  of  all  kinds, 
but  there  is  a  definite  Federal  interest, 
a  Federal  need  to  involve  itself  in  the 
prosecution  of  pharmacy  robberies 
and  burglaries  and  we  think  it  is  a  well 
balanced,  reasonable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  going  to 
offer  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
based  on  S.  422  and  H.R.  5222.  both  of 
which  have  passed  the  respective 
bodies  of  the  Congress.  I  am  informed 
that  DEA  statistics  indicate  that  342 
armed  robberies  of  controlled  sub- 
stances from  pharmacies  occurred 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1983 
alone.  There  is  a  tremendous  profit 
potential  in  pharmacy  crime. 

This  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered. I  am  informed,  to  S.  422  allows 
Federal  law  enforcement  involvement 
where  DEA  and  FBI  agents  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  case. 

I  do  want  to  .say  that  this  legislation 
is  based  in  large  part  on  the  hard  work 
of  Chairman  Hughes  and  Congress- 
man Harold  Sawyer.  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Senator  Jepsen  in  support  of  pharma-. 
cy  crime  legislation  and  I  commend 
their  efforts  in  moving  this  legislation 
in  the  House. 

Last,  may  I  say  that  pharmacy  crime 
legislation  in  this  Congress  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores  and  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists  As.sociation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  for 
expediting  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  jusl  want  to  echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman.  I 
think  the  industry  has  been  extremely 
supportive.  They  have  been  very  help- 
ful in  attempting  to  craft  legislation 
that  maintains  the  balance  that  both 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  seek 
and  the  gentleman  is  very  modest.  The 
gentleman  himself  really  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  body  in  endeavoring  to 
pass  pharmacy,  robbery,  and  burglary 
legislation  and  I  commend  him  for 
those  efforts. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  422 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   (a) 
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chapter  103  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"S211H.    Ki>bl>4>r>    (if   [MTMms    reKislert-d    under   Ihe   <'(»n- 
trollrd  Sub>lance>  .\ct 

"(a)  Whoever  takes  or  attempts  to  take 
from  the  person  or  presence  of  another,  any 
material,  compound,  or  prescription  con- 
taining any  quantity  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance belonging  to  or  in  the  care,  custody, 
or  control,  management  or  pos.session  of  a 
pharmacy  or  a  person  registered  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  under 
section  302  of  the  Controlled  Sub.stances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  822)  by  force  or  violence,  or 
by  intimidation,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  both. 

••(bi  Whoever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter 
the  business  premises  or  property  of  a  phar- 
macy or  a  person  registered  with  the  Dr^g 
Enforcement  Administration  under  section 
302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  822)  with  the  intent  to  steal  any 
quantity  of  a  controlled  substance  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  twenij'  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  committing  any  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  assaults  any 
person,  or  puts  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  any 
person  by  the  u.se  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or 
device,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years. 

■(d)  Whoever  in  committing  any  offen.se 
under  section  la)  or  (b).  kills  any  per.son, 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

■■(e)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  .section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  which  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  punishment  pre 


Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Con- 
trolled Substance  Registrant  Protection  Act 
of  1984-. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  103  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"■Jllx.  Robberies  and  burglaries  in%i>lvin|£  conlnilled  >ub- 
slances 

■■(a)  Whoever  takes  or  attempts  to  lake 
from  the  person  or  presence  of  another  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  intimidation  any  ma- 
terial or  compound  containing  any  quantity 
of  a  controlled  substance  belonging  to  or  in 
the  care,  custody,  control,  or  possession  of  a 
person  registered  with  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  under  section  302  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
822)  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  if  (1)  the  replacement  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial or  compound  to  the  registrant  was  not 
less  than  $500.  (2)  the  person  who  engaged 
in  such  taking  or  attempted  such  taking 
traveled  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  u.sed  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  facilitate  such  taking  or  at- 
tempt, or  (3)  another  person  was  killed  or 
suffered  significant  bodily  injury  as  a  result 
of  such  taking  or  attempt. 

•(b)  Whoever,  without  authority,  enters 
or  attempts  to  enter,  or  remains  in.  the  busi- 
ne.ss  premises  or  property  of  a  person  regis- 
tered with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration under  section  302  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  822)  with  the 
intent  to  steal  any  material  or  compound 
containing  any  quantity  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance shall,  except  as  provided  in  sub.sec- 
tion  (c).  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 


■•(3)  the  term  significant  bodily  injury' 
means  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  risk  of 
death,  significant  physical  pain,  protracted 
and  obvious  disfigurement,  or  a  protracted 
loss  or  impairment  of  the  function  of  a 
bodily  member,  organ,  or  mental  or  sensory 
faculty.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
103  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theJoUowing 
new  item: 

2118.  Robberies  and  burglaries  involving  controlled 
■substances  ". 

Sec.  4.  For  each  of  the  first  three  years 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  lo  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Attorney  General  relating  to  the  of- 
fenses created  by  the  amendment  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr^ 
Hughes). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


scribed  for  the  offense,  the  commi-ssion  of     both,  if  ( 1 )  the  replacement  cost  of \he  con-     CONSENT       OF      CONGRESS       TO 
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(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  .section,  the 
term  controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  .section  102  of  the  Controlled 
Sub.slances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802). 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
the  term  business  premises  or  property'  in- 
cludes storage  facilities,  vehicles,  aircraft, 
trucks,  or  other  means  of  transport  or  deliv- 
ery. 

"(h)  Violations  of  this  section  may  be 
prosecuted  only  upon  approval  by  the  Attor 


less  than  $500.  (2)  the  person  who  engaged 
in  such  entry  or  attempted  such  entry  or 
who  remained  in  such  premi-ses  or  property 
traveled  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  used  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  lo  facilitate  such  entry  or  at- 
tempt or  to  facilitate  remaining  in  such 
premises  or  property,  or  (3)  another  person 
was  killed  or  suffered  significant  bodily 
injury  as  a  result  of  such  entry  or  attempt. 
"(c)(1)    Whoever    in    committing    any;  of- 


AMENDMENT        ENACTED 
LEGISLATURE  OF  HAWAII 


BY 


(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  today  which  .seeks  to  re- 
quire the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 


ney  General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,     f^^^^  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  a.ssaulis     amendment  ena.cted  by  the  legislature 


the  A.ssociate  Attorney  General,  or  a  desig 
nated  Assistant  Attorney  General,  unless  as- 
sistance is  requested  by  a  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  official.  ". 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
103  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stales  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2118  Robbery  of  persons  regislered  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act   " 

Sec.  3.  For  eacjt  of  the  first  three  years 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  lo  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  lo  its  enforcement  activi- 
ties relating  lo  the  offense  described  in  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act, 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUGHES 

Mr,  HUGHES,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


any  person,  or  puts  in  jeopadry  the  life  of 
any  person,  by  the  use  of  a  dangerous 
weapon  or  device  shall  be  fined  nol  more 
than  $35,000  and  imprisoned  for  nol  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

"(2)  Whoever  in  committing  any  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  kills  any  person 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  any  term  of  years  or  life,  or 
both. 


of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

In  1920,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act.  This  act  was  enacted 
to  "rehabilitate"  Native  Hawaiians 
through  a  government -spon.sored 
homesteading  program.  Native  Hawai- 
ians, descendants  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  part  blood  of  inhabitants  of  the 


"(d)  If  two  or  more  per.son.s  con.spire  to    Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778.  were 


violate  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any 
overt  act  lo  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, each  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years  or  both. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term    controlled  substance'  has 
lh»   meaning   prescribed   for   that    term    by 
.section    102   of   the   Controlled   Substances 
Act. 

"(2)  the  term  "business  premises  or  proper- 
ty' includes  conveyances  and  storage  facili- 
ties. 


able  to  recapture  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  as  homesteads,  a  total 
of  approximately  200.000  acres.  Quali- 
fying Native  Hawaiians  were  thus  able 
to  lease  a  tract  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands  at  the  nominal  cost  of  $1  a  year 
to  use  as  a  means  to  achieve  social  and 
economic  well-being. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  also  required  that  successorship  of 
a  tract  be  designated  to  any  relative  of 
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the  lessee,  provided  that  he  or  she 
qualified  as  a  Native  Hawaiian  as  de- 
fined in  the  act. 

In  1959,  the  Hawaii  Admission  Act 
provided  that  ownership  of  the  Hawai- 
ian home  lands  be  transferred  from 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  These  lands  were  to  be  held  by 
the  State  in  trust  for  Native  Hawai- 
ians  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  act.  The  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  was  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  Department  of  Hawai- 
ian Home  Lands  was  created  to  admin- 
ister the  Haw^aiian  home  lands  under 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  accordt-.nce  with  section  4, 
subsection  (2)  of  the  Admission  Act. 
This  bill  seeks  the  required  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  of  1920  was  adopted  as  a  provision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  a  compact  with  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  management 
and  disposition  of  the  Hawaiian  home 
lands. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Admis- 
sion Act.  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union"  (March  18.  1959).  Congress 
transferred  the  management  and  dis- 
position of  the  Hawaiian  home  lands 
to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
mission Act  states  "that  any  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  benefits  to  les- 
sees of  Hawaiian  home  lands  may  be 
made  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the 
manner  required  for  State  legislation, 
but  the  qualifications  of  lessees  shall 
not  be  changed  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States." 

On  June  18.  1982.  act  272  was  signed 
by  Governor  Ariyoshi.  Act  272,  Session 
Laws  of  Hawaii,  1982.  seeks  to  amend 
section  209,  in  relation  to  successors  to 
lessees,  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Com- 
mission Act.  Under  section  209.  upon 
the  death  of  the  lessee,  his  or  her  in- 
terest in  the  tract  or  tracts  and  the  im- 
provements thereon,  shall  vest  in  the 
relatives  of  the  decedent  provided  that 
such  persons  qualify  to  be  a  lessee  of 
Hawaiian  home  lands.  Persons  are 
qualified  to  be  a  lessee  of  Hawaiian 
home  lands  if  they  are  Native  Hawai- 
ian. The  term  Native  Hawaiian  means 
any  descendant  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  previous 
to  1778. 

Act  272.  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii. 
1982.  seeks  to  amend  section  209  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  to 
allow  for  successorship  of  lessee's  in- 
terest in  the  tract  to  the  following  rel- 
atives to  the  lessee: 


(1)  husband  [and],  wife,  or  children, 
who  are  at  least  one-quarter  Hawaiian, 
or 

(2)  Native  Hawaiian,  widows  or  wid- 
owers of  the  children,  grandchildren, 
brothers  and  sisters,  widows  or  widow- 
ers of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
nieces  and  nephews. 

During  the  month  of  April.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  hearings  in  Hawaii  on 
the  Report  of  the  Native  Hawaiians 
Study  Commi-ssion.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  week-long  hearings,  wit- 
nesses testified  regarding  a  change  in 
the  blood  quantum,  the  definition  of 
the  amount  of  blood  required  to  qual- 
ify as  a  Native  Hawaiian,  as  used  in 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920.  Advocates  for  a  change  in  the 
blood  quantum  claimed  that  the  quan- 
tum currently  serves  as  a  divisive 
mechanism  in  Hawaiian  families.  Op- 
ponents felt  that  the  change  would 
deny  those  beneficiaries  currently 
waiting  for  Hawaiian  home  lands 
tracts  expeditious  and  fair  treatment. 

However,  I  must  indicate  for  the 
Record  that  although  some  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  a  broader 
change  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
Native  Hawaiian,  the  bill  which  I  am 
proposing  today  amends  the  section 
only  as  to  successorship  to  allow  those 
descendants  of  Native  Hawaiian  les- 
sees to  be  designated  interest  in  the 
tract  or  tracts  upon  death  of  said  les- 
sees if  they  have  25  percent  Hawaiian 
blood.  In  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
am  simply  requesting  that  Congress 
consent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920. 

In  order  to  explain  simply  the  intent 
of  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  leading  to  its 
creation.  The  Department  of  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands,  the  body  which  acts  as 
trustee  for  beneficiaries  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act,  found 
that  current  lessees  face  a  grave  prob- 
lem. Under  the  terms  of  the  Admission 
Act,  if  the  lessee  is  a  Native  Hawai- 
ian—at least  50  percent  Hawaiian— and 
that  lessee  is  the  only  person  in  his 
immediate  family  who  is  a  Native  Ha- 
waiian, then  his  spouse  and  children 
will  be  able  to  live  on,  use,  and  occupy 
Hawaiian  homelands  only  as  long  as 
said  lessee  is  alive.  When  said  lessee 
dies,  his  spouse  and  children  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  live  on,  use,  or 
occupy  Hawaiian  homelands. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Garden 
Island  of  April  16.  1984.  which  illus- 
trates the  problems  of  Native  Hawai- 
ians' successors  today.  You  will  see 
from  the  article  that  the  present  law- 
has  a  divisive  effect  on  Hawaiian  fami- 
lies. The  implementation  of  Act  272, 
Session  Laws  of  Hawaii,  1982,  will  have 
an  obvious  positive  impact  on  the 
plight  of  Native  Hawaiians.  The  article 
follows: 


[From  the  Garden  Island,  Monday,  Apr.  16, 
1984] 

A  Family  Split  Illustrates  Plight  of 
Hawaiians 

(By  William  LeGrrf) 

An  Anahola  family  dispute  over  a  Hawai- 
ian Homes  lease  is  the  latest  incident  dis- 
playing the  problems  facing  the  program 
and  the  people  it's  supposed  to  be  serving. 

While  the  immediate  issue  is  whether  one 
member  of  the  family  is  entitled  to  the 
lease,  underlying  the  fight  is  the  despera- 
tion many  Hawaiians  feel  about  their 
chances  of  ever  getting  a  piece  of  the 
200,000  acres  the  Department  of  Hawaiian 
Homes  Lands  owns. 

In  Anahola.  the  story  goes  like  this 
(names  are  being  withheld  to  protect  the 
family's  privacy): 

Mr.  K  had  a  lease  on  an  Anahola  house- 
lot,  and  built  his  house  there,  raised  his 
family,  an-i  died.  On  an  official  notarized 
form,  signed  by  Mr.  K  and  then— Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Chairman  Billie 
Beamer.  dated  Oct.  15,  1975.  Mr.  K  stated 
the  terms  of  successorship  under  the  law 
had  been  ■fully  explained  to  me.  I  do  not 
wish  to  consider  any  relatives." 

Mr.  K  didn't  want  any  of  his  relatives  to 
succeed  to  his  lease.  Instead,  he  wanted  the 
DHHL  to  appraise  his  house  and  pay  his 
widow  for  it.  Not  having  enough  Hawaiian 
ancestry,  neither  she  nor  the  couple's  chil- 
dren could  succeed  to  the  lea.se.  The  chil- 
dren told  The  Garden  Island  their  father 
didn't  want  to  split  the  family  by  choosing 
one  of  the  many  cousins  to  succeed  him.  In- 
stead, he  wanted  the  lease  to  go  back  on  the 
list  of  available  properties  and  be  awarded 
to  the  next  qualified  person  on  the  waiting 
list,  which  now  has  more  than  7.000  people 
on  it. 

In%  letter  dated  Oct.  25,  1978.  then-Chair- 
man Merwyn  Jones  expressed  condolences 
to  the  now-widowed  Mrs.  K.  Jones  said  the 
lease  would  be  terminated  in  accordance 
with  her  husband's  wishes,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  improvements  (mainly  the  house) 
would  be  sent  to  her,  and  the  property 
would  then  resume  its  status  on  unleased 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  and  the  Department 
will  lease  this  homestead  to  the  next  appli- 
cant on  the  list." 

In  that  letter  Jones  also  noted  the  family 
had  expressed  interest  in  renouncing  Mr. 
K.'s  will  and  having  a  qualified  relative  suc- 
ceed to  the  lease.  Although  the  department 
had  earlier  approved  the  will,  Jones  .said  the 
DHHL.  would  consider  renouncement  of  the 
will  and  allowing  a  relative  to  succeed. 

But  it  would  be  a  long  and  lime-consum- 
ing process  Jones  said.  And  until  a  successor 
was  found.  Mr.  K.'s  wife  and  children— ineli- 
gible to  succeed— could  continue  to  live  in 
the  house. 

And  .so  they  did.  They're  still  there,  but 
have  been  told  they  will  soon  have  to  move 
to  let  a  cousin  who  has  been  awarded  the 
lease  move  in. 

But  everything  had  changed  in  the  inter- 
venmg  years,  the  children  say.  They 
changed  their  minds  about  renouncing  their 
father's  will— strains  had  already  developed 
as  the  search  for  a  successor  had  begun. 
They  say  a  cousin  qualified  by  ancestry  to 
succeed  had  first  promised  she  would  share 
their  family  home  with  them  when  she  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lease— and  had  then  backed 
out  of  the  promise. 

Seeing  the  battle  developing,  the  children 
say  they  went  to  see  DHHL  Kauai's  repre- 
sentative Juliet  Aiu  to  call  off  the  renounce- 
ment of  the  will  and  the  search  for  a  succes- 


sor.  They  say   they   realize   their   fathers 
wishes  had  solid  foundation  in  reality. 

The  children  say  Mrs.  Aiu  called  Honolulu 
for  them  and  had  the  daughter  speak  to  a 
DHHL  official,  who  said  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  about  stopping  the  successor 
search.  He  said  he  would  send  them  a  letter, 
the  children  say,  but  no  letter  arrived. 

And  the  search  went  on.  DHHL  Ombuds- 
man Ken  Toguchi  told  The  Garden  Island 
the  department  placed  four  legal  ads  for  a 
relative-successor,  and  the  cousin  who  even- 
tually got  the  lease  was  the  only  one  to 
answer. 

Toguchi  said  Mr.  K's  w'ill  make  the  prop- 
erty revert  back  to  the  control  of  the 
DHHL,  which  went  looking  for  a  successor. 
The  decision,  he  said,  was  the  Commission's 
to  make,  and  the  Commission  decided  to  let 
the  cousin  succeed. 

Toguchi  said  the  department  should  have 
the  check  ready  for  Mrs.  K  this  week  (actu- 
ally, the  money  will  be  loaned  to  the  cousin, 
who  will  pay  Mrs.  K).  If  Mrs.  K  accepts  the 
money,  he  said,  "It's  all  over." 

The  children  vow  they  won't  leave  their 
family  home  until  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  revokes  the  successorship  and 
awards  the  property  to  the  next  applicant 
on  the  waiting  list,  as  their  father  wanted 
and  as  the  department  previously  said  it 
would  do. 

They  say  their  cousin's  father— their  own 
father's  brother— is  the  one  who  got  the 
successorship  for  his  daughter.  They  claim 
there  are  seven  people  who  will  sign  affida- 
vits saying  the  uncle  boasted  he  got  the 
award  for  her  by  knowing  the  right  people 
in  the  right  places  in  government. 

When  the  cousin  was  contacted  by  The 
Garden  Island  to  get  her  side  of  the  story, 
her  father  came  on  the  line  and  said  that 
"There  was  no  will,"  that  the  award  was 
made  "by  the  books"  and  was  "all  legal." 

The  children  say  they  wont  leave  their 
home  under  these  circumstances.  They  are 
prepared  to  face  the  police  and  the  courts. 
With  the  money  coming  from  the  DHHL 
very  soon,  the  showdown  may  be  just 
around  the  corner. 

More  than  7.000  Hawaiians  have  waited 
up  to  30  years  for  a  lease,  and  those  are  the 
ones  who  qualify  under  the  50  percent  or 
more  Hawaiian  ancestry  rule.  Mr.  K's  chil- 
dren—and there  are  more  than  100,000  such 
part-Hawaiian  people  without  the  minimum 
50  percent  Hawaiian  ancestry— are  the  tar- 
gets of  a  Congressional  bill  to  open  up  the 
lands  to  those  of  less  than  one-half  Hawai- 
ian blood.  That  change  is  probably  far  down 
the  road. 

The  federal  government  is  investigating 
the  operations  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  pro- 
gram following  a  lawsuit  by  native  Hawaiian 
groups.  The  department  has  been  criticized 
for  not  getting  proper  compensation  for  its 
commercial  leases  and  for  "losing"  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  through  faulty 
record-keeping. 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  has 
been  in  effect  more  than  60  years,  and  gov- 
erns more  than  200,000  acres  of  land  ex 
pressly  for  the  benefit  of  Hawaiians.  "yet  in 
Anahola  land  is  so  precious  a  family  is  split 
over  a  few  thousand  square  feet.  This  is  not 
the  first  article  The  Garden  Island  has  car- 
ried about  bitter  divisions  among  Hawaiians 
over  Hawaiian  Homes,  and  it's  likely  not  to 
be  the  last. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  this  bill  re- 
duces the  Hawaiian  blood  require- 
ments for  a  spouse  or  offspring  of  a 
Hawaiian  homestead  lessee  to  qualify 
as  a  successor  to  a  homestead  lease. 


In  addition  to  lowering  the  blood 
quantum  to  25  percent,  the  bill  will 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  the 
lessee  to  designate  a  successor  at  the 
time  the  homestead  award  is  granted. 
The  bill  will  also  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  to 
select  a  successor  to  a  lease  in  the 
event  the  lessee  fails  to  designate  a 
successor  upon  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  you 
understand  the  importance  of  this 
issue  to  the  people  of  my  State.  It  is 
recognized  that  self-determination  is  a 
desirable  goal  of  Hawaiians:  the  goal 
of  self-determination  would  be  fur- 
thered by  passage  of  this  bill.  Let  us 
now  work  to  fulfill  our  responsibility 
in  offering  our  consent  to  Act  272,  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  Hawaii.  1982,  to  relieve 
current  lessees,  and  their  families,  of 
their  frustrations  and  despair. 


D  1750 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  precede  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr,  Skelton)  in  special 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  ^o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE    TO    A    GREAT    AMERI- 
CAN—ED-WIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  sorrow  that  we  come 
together  today  for  this  special  order  to 
eulogize  a  dear  friend  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  our  late  col- 
league, Ed  Forsythe. 

Eds  passing  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
this  body  and  to  the  people  of  New- 
Jersey,  particularly  his  constituents  in 
the  13th  district  whom  he  served  with 
great  dedication.  We  will  miss  him  not 
only  as  a  colleague  and  friend  but  also 
his  independent  spirit,  as  much  as  we 
will  miss  the  trademark  bowtie  that 
became  such  a  familiar  fixture  in  this 
Chamber. 

Since  he  came  to  Congress  in  1971. 
Ed  became  known  as  a  workhorse"— 
and  the  phrase  most  often  used  to  de- 
scribe him  was  "quiet  but  effective." 
Ed  never  sought  the  limelight,  but  was 
instead  content  to  work  hard  for  his 
constituents  and  for  his  beliefs  behind 
the  scenes. 

He  played  a  crucial  role  in  fashion- 
ing a  number  of  legislative  compro- 
mises. In  his  role  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Ed 
had  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the 
interests  of  environmental  protection 
with  those  of  resources  development. 


As  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  preserve  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Ed  was  in- 
strumental in  fending  off  numerous 
attempts  to  weaken  that  law.  His  com- 
mitment to  national  wildlife  refuges 
was  demonstrated  by  his  authorship  of 
the  Non-Game  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act. 
and  his  important  role  in  the  success 
of  the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act.  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

Ed  began  his  government  career  in 
1948  as  secretary  of  the  Moorestown 
Board  of  Adjustment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  township  committee  in  1953  and 
served  as  mayor  from  1957  until  1962. 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
township  planning  board,  a  post  he 
held  through  1963. 

From  1963  until  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1971.  Ed  served  in  the  New- 
Jersey  State  Senate,  moving  up  the 
ranks  as  assistant  majority  leader,  mi- 
nority leader,  senate  president  and 
then  served  as  Acting  Governor  in 
1968.  While  serving  in  the  senate.  Ed 
w-as  responsible  for  legislation  to 
create  a  statewide  grand  jury  which 
gave  New  Jersey  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials the  necessary  tools  to  pursue  and 
prosecute  organized  crime  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Ed  was  a  fiercely  independent  legis- 
lator, who  put  his  principles  above  pol- 
itics. His  Quaker  background  gave  him 
a  strong  commitment  for  world  peace 
and  this  was  apparent  when  dealing 
with  military  appropriations  and  for- 
eign policy.  His  strongly  held  moral 
beliefs  in  this  area  earned  him  wide- 
spread respect  from  his  colleagues. 

In  the  years  that  Ed  and  I  served  to- 
gether, he  could  always  be  counted  on 
to  put  partisan  considerations  aside 
whenever  it  came  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  On  many 
an  occasion.  Ed  was  the  one  who 
would  pull  us  all  together  as  a  delega- 
tion, in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion, to  work  on  matters  affecting  our 
State. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux).  who  has 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  that  will 
rename  the  Barnegat  and  Brigantine 
Wildlife  Refuses  in  New  Jersey  for  Ed 
Forsythe.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  pleased  that  we  passed 
this  legislation  to  commemorate  Ed's 
work  in  this  area,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  belter  way  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
dedication  to  preserving  the  wildlife  of 
our  Nation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Ed's  wife  Mary,  his  daughter  Susan, 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  We  will 
miss  Ed  Forsythe  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man form  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man   for    yielding,    the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  dele- 
gation, and  I  commend  him  for  taking 
out  this  particular  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  months  ago, 
when  Ed  Forsythe  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  another  term  m  office. 
I  knew  I  was  losing  a  close  and  valued 
colleague  in  the  House.  Now  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend  as  well.  Eds  unfor- 
tunate death  last  month  has  taken 
from  us  a  great  legislator  and  a  fine 
individual. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  always  a  special 
friend  and  trusted  advi.sor  to  me. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress.  Ed 
went  out  of  his  way  to  work  with  me 
on  a  number  of  issues,  sharing  with 
me  his  valuable  years  of  experience  in 
Congress.  Though  we  served  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  partisanship  never  stood  in 
the  way  of  our  mutual  efforts,  detract 
from  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done, 
or  affect  our  close  relationship. 

Throughout  the  years,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  with  Ed  on 
many  issues  affecting  our  adjoining 
districts  in  .southern  New  Jersey.  I  also 
served  with  him  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
where  we  joined  forces  on  a  number  of 
proposals  aimed  at  protecting  our  New 
Jersey  shore.  In  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental protection  and  conservation. 
Ed  clearly  left  his  greatest  marks  as  a 
leader. 

Ed's  rarest  quality,  which  I  deeply 
admired,  was  his  conviction  to  follow 
his  conscience.  Ed  legislated  with  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  By  doing  so.  he 
always  stood  out  as  an  example  of 
what  is  right  about  our  Government, 
and  what  public  service  truly  means. 

Over  the  years,  Ed  worked  diligently 
and  steadily,  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  in  his  efforts.  He  was  a  con- 
scientious and  thorough  lawmaker 
who  concentrated  on  substance,  rather 
than  style.  He  never  sought  the  lime- 
light. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  active  in  public 
service  from  1948  until  this  year,  start- 
ing out  on  his  local  governing  body 
and  continuing  his  involvenment  up 
through  his  election  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  his  reelection  to  each  Con- 
gress since.  But  even  after  years  of 
service  in  Washington.  Ed  maintained 
close  contact  with  his  constituency  at 
home.  His  work  and  his  family  were 
his  life— a  life  that  has  been  full, 
meaningful  and  productive. 

I  know  I  am  not  alone  when  I  say 
that  Ed  will  be  greatly  missed,  for  we 
have  been  enriched  by  his  presence 
among  us. 
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But  he  had.  even  after  years  of  serv- 
ice in  Washington,  maintained  close 
contact  with  his  constituency  at  home. 
His  work  and  his  family  were  his  life,  a 
life  that  has  been  full,  meaningful  and 
productive.  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone 


when  I  way  that  Ed  will  be  sadly 
missed  for  we  have  all  been  enriched 
by  his  presence  here  in  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  RouKEM.A). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  Congressman  Ed  For- 
sythe. Our  Nation  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  sustained  a  great  loss  with  the 
passing  of  the  distinguished  and  dedi- 
cated gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity—a man  of  principle. 

He  represented  the  best  that  this 
Nation  has  to  offer.  He  served  quietly 
but  tirelessly  and  effectively  for  the 
people  of  his  district.  There  was  not 
an  ounce  of  pomposity  or  pretention 
in  Ed  Forsythe.  He  was  a  warm,  down- 
to-earth  man,  very  much  at  home  with 
the  people  of  his  Pine  Barrens  district. 

In  these  few  short  weeks  since  his 
passing,  we  have  become  panifuUy 
aware  of  the  tremendous  work  he 
shouldered  every  day.  We  also  are 
aware  of  the  emptiness  and  void  left 
by  his  passing,  as  we  endeavor  to  con- 
tinue without  his  guidance,  without 
his  patience,  and  without  his  fore- 
sight. As  senior  Republican  in  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  he  provided  the 
anchor  for  us  in  the  political  storms. 

Ed  Forsythe  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  working  for  the  public  good.  He 
entered  public  service  in  1948  to  work 
in  the  government  of  his  hometown  of 
Morrestown.  By  1963.  Ed  found  him- 
.self  in  the  New  Jersey  Slate  Senate 
and.  by  1968.  president  of  that  distin- 
guished body.  In  1968.  he  served  a 
brief  tenure  as  Acting  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Ed  Forsythe  came  to  Washington  in 
1970.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  friend  of  the  environment  and  a  foe 
of  Government  waste  and  exce.s.s. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  are 
many.  He  held  the  post  of  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Ed 
Forsythe  was  a  major  legislative 
leader  in  fashioning  the  Fisheries  Con- 
.servation  and  Management  Act.  This 
19T'6  legislation  came  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Subcommittee,  on  which 
he  was  the  ranking  minority  member 
at  the  time.  This  crucial  bill  recog- 
nized the  need  for  rational  and  pru- 
dent management  of  fish  resources. 
The  act  resulted  in  the  creation  of  re- 
gional commissions  which  manage  the 
taking  of  fish  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  fish.  Successful  passage  of 
this  landmark  legislation  was  but  one 
example  of  his  expertise  and  parlia- 
mentary skill. 

He  was  also  a  leader  on  many  other 
important  bills.  including  many 
changes  we  have  seen  with  the  respect 
to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act: 
natural     wildlife     refuge     bills;     and 


Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  the  so-called  ocean 
dumping  bill. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
recognized  his  considerable  legislative 
accomplishments  in  1980  by  naming 
Ed  Forsythe  its  Legislator  of  the 
Year. 

Long  before  I  met  Ed  Forsythe.  his 
reputation  was  well-known  to  me. 
Having  been  elected  in  1980.  many 
people  preferred  advice  that  proved 
useful.  Among  the  best  bits  of  advice  I 
received  was  from  those  who  had 
known  Ed  Forsythe  and  his  distin- 
guished leadership  in  the  New  Jersey 
Senate.  Their  advice  was  simple, 
•when  you  get  to  Washington,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  know  whose  word 
you  can  trust  and  whose  advice  is 
.sound  and  not  .self-serving.  Ed  For- 
sythe is  one  whose  word  is  good.  You 
can  trust  him." 

That  pro\ed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
political  and  professional  counsels  a 
freshman  legislator  could  have  re- 
cei\ed. 

There  will  be  simply  no  way  to  re- 
place Ed  Forsvthe.  His  breadth  of  ex- 
perience and  willingness  to  serve  so 
completely  are  indeed  rare. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  a  man  of  high 
principle.  When  he  spoke,  this  Con- 
gress listened.  His  voice  is  now  quiet 
but  he  will  be  long  remembered. 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  great  pride  in  joining  Representa- 
tive Rodino  in  this  special  order  in 
memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Edwin 
B.  Forsythe. 

Congressman  Forsythe  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  many  great  causes  and 
was  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
He  served  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Con.servation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Congressman  Forsythe  was  a  legis- 
lator for  13  years  and  became  a  strong 
and  effective  voice  for  natural  re- 
.source  legislation,  and  legislation  pro- 
tecting our  wildlife  refuges. 

Edwin  was  a  humanitarian.  A  sensi- 
tive, caring  person  who  made  valuable 
contributions  toward  making  this 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

Let  history  recall  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  for  the  great 
American  and  legislator  that  he  was.« 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed 
Forsythe  was  a  decent,  honorable 
man. 

The  House  has  lost  a  conscientious, 
thoughtful,  hardworking  Member. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Ed 
for  nearly  10  years  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  He 
made  enormous  contributions  to  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resources- 
bringing  to  the  legislative  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship so  important  to  conserva- 
tion initiatives. 


Ed  demonstrated  the  cooperative 
spirit  es.sential  to  the  functioning  of 
this  Hou.se  as  a  legislative  body.  He 
represented  his  constituents  and  the 
principles  of  his  party  without  acri- 
mony and  without  unnecessary  divi- 
siveness  and  confrontation. 

Rather,  in  a  firm,  honest  direct 
manner,  he  acted  in  accordance  with 
those  principles  which  he  held  deeply. 

I  shall  miss  Ed  in  the  Hou.se  and. 
particularly  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

I  feel  very  sorry  that  Ed  will  not 
enjoy  the  years  of  a  fulfilled  retire- 
ment which  he  has  earned.* 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  my  "House  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who 
was  more  than  a  neighbor  or  fellow- 
Member  of  this  body.  Edwin  For- 
sythe was  a  friend. 

Becau.se  his  office  was  but  a  few 
doors  down  the  hall  from  mine  in  the 
Rayburn  Building,  we  oftentimes 
cros.sed  paths  or  walked  to  the  House 
floor  for  votes  or  debate  together.  It 
was  on  those  occasions,  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  other  time,  that  I  fully  ap- 
preciated the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
about  this  House  and  the  legislation 
we  consider  here  daily.  I  admired  his 
even,  balanced  approach  to  the  most 
difficult  of  Lssues  and  I  sought  his 
input  on  i.ssues  that  affected  his  con- 
gressional district  in  New  Jersey  and 
mine  in  Ohio.  He  impre.s.sed  me  with 
his  concern  for  his  constituents  and 
with  his  understanding  of  issues  that 
were  complex  and  detailed. 

The  House  will  miss  Ed  greatly,  just 
as  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict will  miss  his  dedication  to  their 
needs  and  concerns.  If  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  Ed  upheld 
and  remain  true  to  the  example  he  set 
in  this  Chamber,  then  it  will  be  that 
he  is  gone,  but  certainly  not  forgotten. 
I  considered  him  a  good  friend  and  1 
extend  to  his  fine  family  my  deepest 
sympathy  at  this  time  of  their  lo.ss.» 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  lost  a  trusted  colleague  and 
friend.  When  one  mentions  Ed  For- 
sythe. the  words  trust,  respect,  and  in- 
tegrity come  to  mind:  a  patriot  who 
served  his  State  and  Nation  with  digni- 
ty. 

Sincerity  proved  to  be  Ed's  greatest 
asset  during  his  more  than  30  years  of 
public  service.  He  maintained  a  low- 
profile  in  office,  yet  worked  intently 
on  the  issues  of  concern  to  his  con- 
stituency. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey's  13th  Dis- 
trict expressed  a  deep  concern  for 
their  environment— Congressman  For- 
sythe represented  their  interests  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. He  was  an  effective  advocate  for 
w-etlands  preservation,  a  prime  sponsor 
of  the  1976  law-  that  created  a  200-mile 
fishing  limit,  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the     Endangered     Species     Act.     He 


worked  for  what  he  believed  in  and  got 
results. 

As  a  leader  of  the  New-  Jersey  Dele- 
gation, Ed  could  always  be  counted  on 
as  a  team  player,  choosing  always  to 
share  rather  than  monopolize,  give 
rather  than  take.  He  brought  a  sense 
of  decency  and  integrity  to  public 
office  at  a  difficult  time. 

A  man  of  wisdom,  a  private  man.  a 
man  who  touched  the  lives  of  so 
many— Congress  and  the  nation  will 
sadlv  miss  this  fine  American.* 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  allowing  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  order  to  honor  a 
colleague  all  of  us  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1977.  my  first  assignments 
were  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries  Committees.  I  was  most  privi- 
leged and  fortunate  to  have  Ed  For- 
sythe as  one  of  my  first  ranking  mi- 
nority leaders. 

The  qualities  I  admired  most  in  Ed 
were  his  dedication  to  the  nongla- 
mourous.  but  important,  committee 
work,  his  attention  to  individual  Mem- 
bers' concerns,  and  the  fairness  and 
decency  he  displayed  in  addressing 
those  concerns. 

As  many  have  said  today,  Eds  decen- 
cy, fairness,  and  hard  work  character- 
ized his  35  years  of  public  service. 
These  qualities  were  exemplified  when 
Ed  began  his  public  career  tackling  the 
burdensome  but  important  job  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Moorestown  Board  of 
Adjustment.  Ed's  emphasis  on  getting 
the  job  done  quitely  and  effectively 
continued  through  his  service  as  a 
township  committeeman,  mayor.  State 
senator,  and  U.S.  Congressman. 

Ed's  efforts  did  not  go  unnoticed  by 
his  colleagues.  At  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment service  he  achieved  a  leader- 
ship position  among  his  peers.  I  be- 
lieve this  recognition  by  his  peers  is  a 
lasting  tribute  to  Ed. 

Ed's  leadership  and  work  in  Con- 
gress will  always  leave  a  profound  and 
positive  impact  on  our  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly Louisiana,  where  our  natural 
resources  are  the  key  to  the  State's 
welfare. 

Ed  played  a  critical  role  in  the  pas- 
sage and  shaping  of  vital  natural  re- 
source legislation.  These  landmarks 
acts  included  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

Most  importantly.  Ed  was  instru- 
mental in  forging  the  landmark  1978 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land  Act 
amendments.  Since  its  passage  Ed 
worked  diligently  to  assure  that  the 
OCS  Act  was  properly  implemented. 
He  always  realized  the  importance  of 
the  OCS  program  to  the  Nation  and 
our  energy  security  needs. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Ed  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


eries Committee  as  well  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

We  will  miss  Ed  greatly.* 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Ed  For- 
sythe, the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  public  servants, 
America  has  lost  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

Ed's  experiences  prior  to  serving  in 
Congress  prepared  him  well;  his  8 
years  in  the  New-  Jersey  State  senate 
enabled  him  to  serve  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  minority  leader,  and 
senate  president.  In  1968.  he  also 
served  as  Acting  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

Eds  14  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  characterized  by  sig- 
nificant accomplishments.  As  senior 
Republican  in  New  Jersey's  congres- 
sional delegation.  Ed  distinguished 
himself  as  a  principled,  hard-working 
leader,  whose  battle  with  cancer  in  no 
way  diminished  his  vigorous  pursuit  of 
the  goals  he  had  for  his  constituents 
and  for  the  country  at  large. 

Ed's  family  deserves  our  deepest 
sympathy.  They  may  take  comfort, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  Ed's  contri- 
butions to  our  Nation  long  will  be  re- 
membered.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav 
I  join  the  di.slinguished  dean  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  with 
whom  we  served  for  many  years.  Ed 
was  an  exceptional  legislator  and  a 
fine  human  being.  He  did  not  .shout  to 
make  his  point  heard  because  he  did 
not  need  to.  When  he  spoke  on  the 
issue  that  concerned  him  most— the 
preservation  of  our  environment— he 
spoke  from  the  heart  and  with  convic- 
tion. He  cared  about  his  constituency 
and  his  State.  Before,  and  up  until  his 
death,  he  actively  sought  to  eliminate 
ocean  pollution— a  problem  that  has 
threatened  New-  Jersey's  beaches  and 
plagued  its  citizens  for  far  too  long. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and. 
in  the  last  3  years,  its  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  important  environmental 
legislation  such  as  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act.  and  tiie  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion. Even  though  he  disagreed  with 
his  own  party  at  limes,  he  did  not 
compromise  his  beliefs,  but  always 
voted  his  conscience.  As  a  Quaker,  he 
was  a  man  of  peace.  His  votes  on  de- 
fense issues  demonstrated  this.  We 
shall  all  remember  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe for  the  man  he  was  and  the  be- 
liefs for  which  he  stood.* 

*  Mr.     FIELDS.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
March  29.  of  this  year  we  lost  a  good 
friend  and  colleague  in  Ed  Forsythe 
of  New  Jersey.  Ed  served  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives  for  13  years  and  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  an  effective 
legislator  and  real  leader  in  this  insti- 
tution. He  was  a  kind  and  decent 
human  being  and  we  all  miss  him  very 
much. 

Ed  began  his  outstanding  record  of 
public  service  in  1948  as  secretary  of 
the  Morristown.  NJ.  Board  of  Adjust- 
ments. Following  these  ftamble  begin- 
nings Ed  served  as  mayor  of  Morris- 
town  and  then  went  on  to  be  elected  to 
the  State  senate.  He  rose  quickly  in 
the  leadership  ranks  in  the  senate, 
holding  positions  of  assistant  minority 
leader,  minority  leader,  senate  presi- 
dent, and  president  pro  tempore. 

Ed  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1970  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
Honorable  William  Cahill  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  was  then  reelected  to  his 
first  full  2  year  term  in  1972. 

In  his  career  in  Congress,  Ed  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  Committee,  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  where  he  most  recently 
held  the  position  of  ranking  minority 
member.  For  the  past  3  years.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  Ed  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  where  I  ad- 
mired and  respected  his  valuable  lead- 
ership. Ed  was  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor who  was  able  to  forge  consensus 
and  compromise  on  nearly  every  issue 
in  which  he  was  involved.  Through  his 
work  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, Ed  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
protector  and  defender  of  our  Nation's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  He  played 
a  critical  role  in  the  passage  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
and  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act.  Additionally,  he  was  the  prime 
author  of  the  Nongame  Act  which  has 
increased  the  attention  given  to  the 
many  wildlife  in  this  country  that  are 
not  hunted. 

In  addition  to  wildlife  i.ssues,  Ed  was 
a  leading  spokesman  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nations  energy  sources. 
As  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  Select 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  which  developed  the  1978 
amendments  to  the  OCS  Lands  Act. 
Ed  was  an  early  proponent  of  acceler- 
ating the  development  of  our  offshore 
resources  in  a  timely  and  safe  manner. 
His  commitment  to  developing  energy 
resources  domestically  was  coupled 
with  his  strong  devotion  to  environ- 
mental safeguards.  He  was  a  champion 
of  environmental  concerns  and  worked 
to  maintain  a  delicate  balance  between 
the  protection  of  our  Nation's  environ- 
ment and  the  orderly  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  sorely 
miss  Ed  Forsythe  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  in  Congress.  His  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process 


will  long  be  remembered  in  this  august 
body.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term 
he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  and 
we  are  all  better  off  for  having  had 
the  privelege  to  know  him.« 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adlai 
Stevenson  said: 

What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the 
context  of  our  times?  •  *  "  A  patriotism  that 
puts  country  ahead  of  self:  a  patriotism 
which  is  not  short  frenzied  outbursts  of 
emotion,  but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedica- 
tion of  a  lifetime.  There  are  words  that  are 
easy  to  utter,  but  this  is  a  mighty  assign- 
ment. For  it  is  often  easier  to  fight  for  prin- 
ciples than  to  live  up  to  them. 

Edwin  Forsythe  both  fought  for 
and  lived  up  to  the  principles  he  es- 
poused. 

Ed  transcended  both  politics  and 
party.  He  was  not  afraid  to  go  up 
against  the  mainstream.  A  careful  and 
thoughtful  legislator  Ed  Forsythe 
built  a  strong  environmental  record 
which  was  at  the  same  time  sympa- 
thetic to  the  inevitably  accompanying 
issue  of  development. 

With  his  passing  we  are  losing  not 
only  a  friend,  but  an  able  and  knowl- 
edgeable Member  of  Congress.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  this  body,  as  well 
as  in  the  13th  District  of  New  Jersey 
which  loses  an  experienced  and  dedi- 
cated Representative. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Marv  and  their  child.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
deep  sadness  came  over  this  Chamber 
on  the  29th  of  March,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  the  13th  District  of  New  Jersey. 
Ed  Forsythe.  had  died.  This  sadness 
will  fade,  but  slowly,  for  Ed.  although 
a  quiet  man.  was  an  effective  and  hard 
working  part  of  this  body  for  almost 
14  years.  Many  suspension  days  will 
pass  before  we  will  realize  that  we 
cannot  look  for  Ed's  counsel  on  the 
many  bills  that  come  from  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee where  he  was  for  so  long  the  able 
ranking  Republican  member. 

Eds  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  this 
Chamber,  to  his  wife  Mary,  whom  he 
affectionately  called  ■Mickey,"  and  to 
his  daughter.  Susan.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  have  lost  a  faithful  public 
servant,  his  staff  has  lost  a  good  boss. 
I  have  lost  a  good  office  neighbor,  and 
all  of  us  have  lost  a  friend. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Ed 
for  several  years  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  to  have  served 
in  the  House  with  him.  I  hope  the 
tributes  paid  to  him  today  will  some- 
how comfort  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
his  fine  staf f.» 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
give  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and 
very  dear  friend.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

Ed  was  a  man  committed  to  public 
service  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate  and 
this  House.  He  served  as  a  State  sena- 
tor from  1963  to  1969.  rising  to  become 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate, 
and  acting  Governor  in  1968.  His  dedi- 


cation to  his  party  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  Ed  W'as  elected  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1968  and  1976.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  Ed  Forsythe  made  his 
mark  on  the  representative  bodies  of 
his  home  State  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

We  have  indeed  lost  a  good  and  re- 
sourceful leader,  a  man  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  commitment.  I  shall 
remember  him  as  a  fine  colleague  who 
very  much  deserves  to  be  honored 
today. # 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league, Ed  Forsythe.  and  to  say  how- 
much  I  will  miss  ^lorking  with  him 
here  in  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I 
came  to  know  Ed  well  in  his  capacity 
as  ranking  minority  member.  He  was 
an  able  legislator,  a  sound  leader,  and 
a  true  gentleman.  His  presence  will 
surely  be  sorely  missed. 

Ed  was  respected  and  recognized  for 
his  conservation  efforts,  and  for  his 
balanced  thinking  in  the  realm  of  en- 
vironmental affairs— the  awards  and 
tributes  he  has  received  through  the 
years  attest  to  that.  His  tenure  in  the 
House  was  marked  by  consistency, 
thoughtfulness,  and  a  sound  sense  of 
the  need  to  represent  the  people.  He 
will  be  missed  by  his  constituents,  his 
colleagues,  and  the  political  communi- 
ty at  large. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
Ed  Forsythe's  family,  and  to  reiterate 
to  them  that  he  has  left  a  very  deep 
and  positive  mark.* 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed 
Forsythe  devoted  over  20  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  to  our 
Nation— first  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  senate  where  he  served  as  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  minority 
leader,  senate  president,  and  acting 
Governor— then  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  where  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  close- 
ly with  Ed  on  the  Republican  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  where  I  was  im- 
pressed by  his  dedication  and  sense  of 
fairness. 

Ed  Forsythe  devoted  his  13  years  of 
service  in  the  House  to  bettering  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  He  worked  dili- 
gently to  fashion  legislation  in  the 
area  of  fisheries  development  and 
wildlife  management.  He  also  contrib- 
uted his  special  expertise  on  issues  re- 
lating to  maritime  policy,  our  Nation's 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  this  we  are  all  most  apprecia- 
tive and  grateful. 


Finally,  Ed  stood  firmly  by  his  prin- 
ciples that  hard-working  Americans 
should  not  be  overburdened  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  taxes  and  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  the  great- 
est hope  for  the  development  of 
human  potential. 

My  wife  Kathy  joins  me  in  remem- 
bering Ed  today  and  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  Ed's  wife,  Mary,  and 
daughter  Susan.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague  and  friend  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Ed  Forsythe. 

Congressman  Forsythe  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  New 
Jersey  politics— locally,  in  the  State 
senate  and,  finally,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  .served  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  the  only  way  he  knew 
how— honestly  and  with  great  dedica- 
tion. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  we  were  privileged  to  work 
closely  with  Ed  on  a  great  many  issues. 
We  benefited  from  his  vast  knowledge 
and  expertise  on  a  daily  basis. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ed  Forsythe 
was  a  major  influence  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  the  prime  mover  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  set  a  200-mile  fishing  limit. 
But.  he  was  much  more  than  that. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable man,  strong  in  his  convictions, 
dedicated  to  his  family  and  friends.  He 
often  shunned  the  attention  offered  to 
Congre.ssmen.  preferring  to  live  a 
humble  and  quiet  life. 

With  Ed  Forsythe's  passing,  all  of 
us  are  a  little  poorer,  for  we  have  lost 
a  good  friend  and  conscientious  col- 
league. But  having  known  and  worked 
with  Ed  over  the  years,  all  of  us  can  be 
grateful  that  we  are  richer  for  the  ex- 
perience.* 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  dear  and  re- 
spected colleague,  Ed  Forsythe.  I 
share  the  sadness  of  his  family  and 
friends  in  his  recent  passing.  Ed  will  be 
long  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  respected  Members  of 
Congress. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  in  1970,  Ed 
was  a  quiet,  stable,  reasonable  voice  in 
committee  and  in  debate  on  the  floor. 
Of  his  many  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, I  know  Ed  was  probably  most 
proud  of  his  strong  support  for  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  other  en- 
vironmental preservation  issues.  A 
deeply  religious  man  of  the  Quaker 
faith.  Ed  was  committed  to  expressing 
that  denomination's  beliefs  in  nonvio- 
lence and  passivism.  Each  year  when 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  would 
come  to  a  vote.  Ed  would  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee. Although  I  rarely  supported 
his  motion.  I  admired  his  integrity  and 
strength  of  conviction  expressed  in 
t^iis  way. 


Ed  served  well  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  even  before  he  was  elected  to 
the  House.  The  senior  Republican  on 
the  New  Jersey  delegation.  Ed  also 
served  his  State  in  the  State  senate 
and  as  acting  Governor.  The  State  can 
well  be  proud  of  his  fine  service  on  its 
behalf. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
personal  sympathy  to  Ed's  family  and 
friends.  He  was  a  man  of  distinction, 
and  one  I  am  grateful  and  proud  to 
have  known.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Nation  recently  lost  a  very  valua- 
ble public  servant.  Ed  Forsythe. 
During  two  Congresses  in  the  early 
1970's.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Ed  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  particularly  on  if;  sub- 
committee dealing  with  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  education.  I 
developed  the  greatest  respect  for  Ed's 
contributions  as  a  legislator  during  our 
service  together  on  the  committee  and 
our  more  than  13  years  of  service  to- 
gether in  the  House.  He  was  always  a 
voice  for  reason,  moderation,  and  com- 
monsense. 

Beyond  his  contributions  as  a  legis- 
lator, Ed  was  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  Members  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  personal 
condolences  to  Ed's  widow,  his  family, 
and  his  many  friends.  His  wise  counsel 
will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.* 

*  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  personal  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Ed  Forsythe. 

Ed  was  a  seasoned  legislator  by  the 
time  I  came  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  having  chosen  a 
career  in  public  service  more  than  35 
years  ago,  and  I  was  to  learn  a  great 
deal  from  observing  him  in  my  first 
term  as  a  U.S.  Congressman.  He  came 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fifth  District 
town  of  Westtown  and  graduated  from 
public  school  there.  It  was  common 
ground  that  created  between  us  a  rela- 
tionship that  transcended  our  common 
professions  of  small  businessmen  and 
legislators. 

Ed  did  not  speak  harshly  or  loudly: 
he  did  not  strong-arm  or  pressure  his 
peers.  What  he  did  do  was  work  pains- 
takingly and  constantly,  choosing  a 
low-key,  low-profile  approach  to 
produce  results  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  and  for  the  coun- 
try he  loved. 

He  lived  his  life,  publicly,  and  pri- 
vately, day  in  and  day  out,  in  a  way 
that  he  could  be  satisfied  with  his  ef- 
forts and  that  his  family,  friends,  and 
constituents  could  point  to  with  pride. 
His  style  was  that  of  a  soft-spoken, 
fair,  and  discerning  man.  Never  more 
apparent  than  in  the  last  5  years,  but 
certainly  throughout  his  career  as 
well.  Ed  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  cour- 


age. His  resolve  to  do  whatTie  thought 
was  right  never  dimmed. 

My  memory  of  Ed's  quiet  effective- 
ness and  his  faith  in  his  fellow  man 
and  his  God  will  always  be  inspiration- 
al to  me.  I  feel  fortunate  in  having 
known  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague. 

His  w'ife.  Mickey,  and  his  daughter. 
Susan,  have  my  deepest  sympathies.* 

*  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  my  colleagues  I  am  sad- 
dened at  the  recent  death  of  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Ed  Forsythe. 
His  passing  on  March  29  leaves  a  great 
void  in  this  Chamber.  Certainly  I  have 
lost  an  irreplaceable  colleague. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  an  outstanding 
Member— one  who  worked  hard  for  his 
district  and  for  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  Because  of  his  committee  re- 
sponsibility as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  he 
was  also  a  national  figure. 

Among  his  major  achievements  were 
the  creation  of  the  1976.  200-mile  fish- 
ing limit  off  the  U.S.  coast,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
and  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act.  All  are  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  real- 
ized without  his  superb  guidance. 

Ed  Forsythe  possessed  those  quali- 
ties essential  for  leadership— .sound 
judgment,  patience,  perseverance  and 
unyielding  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  policies  advocated  by  his  party  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  His  charac- 
ter, achievements,  and  faithful  service 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  generations 
yet  to  come. 

We  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  this 
co'intry  has  lost  a  great  statesman.  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family 
and  friends,  and  my  deep  appreciation 
for  all  the  work  he  did  for  all  of  us.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  sadness  in  my  heart  that  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
much  deserved  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  Ed  Forsythe. 

Ed  Forsythe  was  a  man  who  devot- 
ed his  life  to  caring  for  others.  This 
gentle  man  never  learned  to  say  "no" 
when  it  came  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people  he  served  during  his  long 
distinguished  career  in  public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ed  was  a  man  who  did 
it  all.  Like  myself  he  began  his  politi- 
cal career  on  the  local  level,  serving  on 
the  Moorestown  Township  Committee 
and  later  as  mayor  of  his  beloved 
home  community.  Ed  later  moved  on 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  where 
he  served  honorably  for  7  years,  hold- 
ing the  posts  of  both  minority  leader 
and  senate  president  before  being 
elected  to  Congress  in  1970  to  fill  the 
expired  term  of  Bill  Cahill.  who  had 
been  elected  Governor. 

During  the  nearly  14  years  that  Ed 
Forsythe  served  in  the  House,  he 
became  known  as  one  of  its  most  ef fee- 
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live  Members.  His  success  story  here 
was  not  based  on  flamboyant  show- 
manship, but  rather  on  a  low-key 
gentle  approach  that  rapidly  won  over 
many  Members  to  his  points  of  view. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  Ed  Forsythe  became 
instrumental  in  the  development  Df 
legislation  that  will  determine  the  di- 
rection of  our  Nation's  environmental 
policies  in  the  years  ahead.  He  was  the 
prime  sponsor  of  the  landmark  200- 
mile-limit  offshore  fishing  law  that 
was  enacted  in  1976.  and  played  a  key 
role  in  the  formulation  of  such  critical 
legislation  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  the  Non-Game 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act.  the  Alaskan 
Land  Act.  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
and  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act. 

Even  though  he  became  an  acknowl- 
edged national  and  international 
leader  in  the  field  of  environmental 
protection.  Ed  Forsythe's  heart  was 
never  too  far  from  his  home  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  he  dearly  loved. 
When  the  controversial  pinelands 
preservation  plan  was  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  Ed  dove  head  first 
into  the  battle.  And  while  his  plan  to 
preserve  those  wetlands  was  not  greet- 
ed with  unanimous  approval  by  all 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  congres- 
sional delegation,  his  genuine  concern 
for  our  State  most  certainly  was. 

And  just  prior  to  his  most  untimely 
death.  Ed  Forsythe  was  deeply  in- 
voUed  in  many  important  legislative 
areas  including  the  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  fund  and  the  efforts  to 
phase  out  the  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  into  our  oceans. 

Ed  Forsythe  is  a  man  we  will  deeply 
miss  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  as 
we  here  attempt  to  deal  with  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  facing  our 
Nation.  To  acknowledge  his  accom- 
plishments. I  am  proud  to  have  spon- 
sored legislation  which  designated  the 
Brigantine  and  Barnegat  units  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system  as  the 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

My  prayers  go  out  to  Eds  wife  Mary, 
his  daughter  Susan  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Forsythe  family  at  this 
time  of  great  sadness.  But  they  can 
rest  assured  that  the  legacy  that  Ed 
Forsythe  left  behind  will  serve  as  an 
e.xample  for  us  all  to  follow.  I  was 
most  proud  to  have  called  him  my 
friend. • 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  express  my  .sorrow 
over  the  death  of  my  friend  and  long- 
time colleague  Edwin  Forsythe.  Ed 
was  a  Burlington  County  resident  who 
had  represented  his  south  Jersey  dis- 
trict in  Congress  for  14  years  until  his 
death  in  March. 

I  first  met  Ed  Forsythe  in  1967 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 


State  Senate.  Ed  subsequently  became 
president  of  the  Senate  and  served 
with  distinction.  We  were  both  later 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  had  served  together  in 
Washington  since  1973.  All  of  us  who 
knew  Ed  would  agree  that  he  truly  was 
a  dedicated  and  outstanding  public 
servant  who  worked  hard  and  did  an 
effective  job  in  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents. 

He  was  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  and  as  such  had  a 
hand  in  drafting  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  the  country,  especially 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  other  coastal 
States.  His  activities  in  this  area  re- 
sulted in  his  receiving  numerous 
awards  and  public  recognition  for  his 
leadership  in  the  conservation  of  our 
coastal  resources.  When  we  look  at  his 
record  of  accomplishments,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  Ed  Forsythe  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  creatively  and  con- 
structively to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  can  say  without  hestita- 
tion  that  he  was  equal  to  the  task. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  close  my  remarks  by 
citing  an  editorial  from  the  Newark. 
N.J..  Star-Ledger  which  said  in  tribute 
to  Mr.  Forsythe: 

Hi.s  district.  hi.s  .state  and  his  country  have 
lost  an  effective  legislator  with  attributes 
that  arc,  unfortunately,  rare.  To  .say  that  he 
will  be  mi.ssed  may  seem  trite  and  inad- 
equate—but it  is  nonetheless  true.* 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  death  of  our  colleague.  Repre- 
.sentative  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of  New 
Jersey,  is  an  occasion  of  great  sadness 
for  those  of  us  who  knew  and  served 
with  him  in  the  House. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  For- 
sythe when  he  first  came  to  Congress 
in  1971  and  was  assigned  to  member- 
ship on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  He  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
man.  a  reasonable  man  and  searched 
diligently  for  the  legislative  answers  as 
to  what  was  best  for  the  country.  I  was 
truly  sorry  when  he  transferred  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  another  assignment. 

His  13th  New  Jersey  District  has  lo.st 
an  outstanding  public  servant  and  the 
colleagues  in  this  House  have  lost  a 
friend. • 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  close  friend  and  a  very  capable 
and  committed  colleague.  Ed  For- 
sythe. 

Yet  my  sadness  today  is  tempered  by 
a  deep  pride  in  having  known  and 
served  with  this  dedicated  and  out- 
standing individual.  Ed  worked  very 
hard  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Jerseys  13th  Congressional  District, 
and  he  worked  very  hard  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
important  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  Ed  worked  on  a 
number  of  issues  affecting  our  mer- 


chant marine  fleet,  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  environment. 

Ed  was  never  afraid  to  make  the 
tough  decision,  and  to  stand  firm  for 
legislative  priorities  he  set  and  which 
were  obviously  supported  by  the  citi- 
zens of  his  district  and  many  others 
across  the  country.  Eds  deep  love  for 
an  commitment  to  our  Nation's  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources  were 
often  reflected  in  his  voting,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
spect for  Ed's  work  in  Congress.  He 
was  an  outstanding  legislator.  But  he 
was  far  more  than  that.  For  me.  Ed 
was  a  close  personal  friend.  I  will  miss 
our  conversations  and  his  trademarked 
crew  cut  and  bow  tie.  This  House  will 
miss  his  leadership  and  ability. 

To  Eds  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
sympathies.  You  can  be  very  proud  of 
Ed;  his  work,  dedication  and  personali- 
ty have  left  their  indelible  mark  on 
this  House  and  on  the  hearts  of  many 
of  us  who  serve  here.» 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  our  late  colleague, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe.  News  of  his  death 
was  not  softened  by  the  knowledge 
that  Ed's  passing  came  finally,  with 
mercy,  after  a  long  and  tiring  illness. 
He  will  be  mis.sed  here  in  the  Congress 
he  served  well  for  .so  long. 

Over  his  14-year  career  in  Congress. 
Ed  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  personal  strength.  He 
did  not  easily  wear  the  cloak  of  as- 
sumptions which  frequently  accompa- 
ny affiliation  with  one  or  the  other 
parties  in  this  body.  The  votes  he 
cast— "conservative"  on  economic 
issues;  'liberal"  or  matters  affecting 
foreign  affairs— reflect  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility Ed  felt  to  develop  his  own 
views,  and  to  fairly  represent  those 
who  entrusted  him  with  their  vote. 
That  the  people  of  New  Jersey  re- 
turned Ed  Forsythe  to  .seven  succes- 
sive Congresses  testifies  to  the  respect 
and  admiration  he  won  in  fulfillment 
of  that  responsibility. 

Ed  won  that  admiration  and  respect 
here  in  Congress  as  well.  As  ranking 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Subcommittee.  Ed  was  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  landmark 
legislation  approved  in  this  body.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  without  his  reasoned, 
responsible  and  tempered  influence, 
some  of  this  legislation  would  not  have 
been  so  finely  drafted  or  so  responsive 
as  it  is  in  statute  today.  Through  his 
work  with  the  subcommittee.  Ed 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  subsequent  reauthorization,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  and— 
in  this  Congress— the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act  extension.  Ed  has  earned  well  his 
reputation  and  our  respect  for  his  sen- 


sitive, reasoned  approach  to  conserva- 
tion and  wildlife  preservation. 

Clearly,  Ed's  achievements  through 
years  of  conscientious  work  here  in 
Congress  deserve  our  praise  today.  His 
unbroken  series  of  reelection  and  the 
numerous  national  and  local  awards 
recognizing  his  achievements  evidence 
the  respect  outside  of  Congress  in  the 
communities  and  constituencies  he 
represented.  But  I  think  the  most  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Ed's  work  and  life  lies 
not  in  our  words  today,  and  not  in  the 
honors  he  has  so  well  earned,  but  in 
the  impact  he  made  upon  this  institu- 
tion and  the  laws  he  helped  form.  The 
legislation  he  helped  fashion  stands  by 
itself  in  tribute  to  Ed's  work  and  life 
here  with  us. 

I  regret  his  pas.sage.  and  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  him  tribute  he  so 
richly  deserves. • 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  when  our 
late  colleague.  Edwin  B,  Forsythe. 
passed  away  on  March  29.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  in  extending  our  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their 
daughter,  Susan. 

During  his  14  years  in  the  Congress, 
Ed  Forsythe  was  a  tireless  worker  for 
the  protection  of  our  environment, 
while  at  the  same  time,  realizing  that 
our  Nation  also  needed  economic  de- 
velopment. He  sought  to  balance  these 
competing  interests  in  a  way  that  ulti- 
mately benefited  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Ed  was  not  a  flamboyant  legislator, 
but  he  was  a  very  effective  one.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
during  his  tenure  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him  to  enact  into  law 
some  of  the  most  important  environ- 
mental protective  legislation  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act. 

When  efforts  were  made  to  weaken 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  a  few 
years  ago,  Ed  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken opponents  to  such  a  move  and 
was  successful  in  adding  plants  and  ad- 
ditional species  of  fish  and  wildlife  to 
a  bill  strengthening  penalties  for  .sell- 
ing endangered  species  abroad.  In 
1976,  he  was  the  primary  sponsor  of 
the  bill  that  created  the  200-mile  fish- 
ing zone. 

In  addition  to  his  environmental 
concerns.  Ed  was  al.so  tireless  in  his 
desire  to  see  that  our  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  base  would 
return  to  its  former  position  of  pre- 
eminence. 

I  consider  it  good  fortune  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him.  to  work 
with  him.  and  to  have  him  as  my 
friend.  We  will  all  sorely  miss  Ed's 
warmth  and  dedication  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. • 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 


here  today  in  honoring  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

Ed  was  a  decent  and  compassionate 
individual.  Through  our  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  I  came  to  value  his  friend- 
ship and  respect  his  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  the  many  issues  and  prob- 
lems before  Congress. 

This  institution  certainly  needs 
more  individuals  with  Ed's  philosophy 
and  balance.  We  will  all  miss  Ed  For- 
sythe greatly,  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  sympathies  to  his  family 
and  friends.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Ed  Forsythe  and  I  came  to  the 
House  together  in  1970,  it  is  especially 
hard  to  realize  he  has  departed  our 
ranks. 

He  was  a  quiet,  industrious  worker 
and  an  effective  Member  of  Congress. 

Ed  was  always  interested  in  natural 
resource  legislation  and  took  an  active 
role  in  promoting  this  interest.  Ed  was 
a  diligent  Representative  who  served 
his  constituency  well,  and  we  will  miss 
him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sympathies  to  his  family  and  loved 
ones.» 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  in  this  tribute  today  to 
our  colleague.  Representative  Ed  For- 
sythe. It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  this  Chamber  for  13  years.  I 
will  remember  him  as  a  very  thought- 
ful and  quiet  man.  who  was  dedicated 
to  a  strong  set  of  principles. 

I  know  the  people  of  New  Jersey  feel 
a  great  .sense  of  loss  over  his  death, 
just  as  we  do  here  in  Congress.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  New 
Jersey  Senate  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington in  1971  and  was  most  able  rep- 
resentative of  the  State's  13th  Dis- 
trict. 

He  was  a  hard  working  and  knowl- 
edgeable member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
was  very  effective  in  his  role  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee.  He 
also  was  a  strong  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Official  Con- 
duct. 

We  will  mi.ss  his  quiet  manner  and 
bow  tie  here  in  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Ed  Forsythe  is  a  major  lo.ss 
for  this  institution  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  for  5 
years  with  Ed  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

He  was  a  quiet  man.  but  when  he 
spoke  he  was  listened  to. 

And  when  he  spoke,  chances  are  he 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  environment, 
on  behalf  of  wildlife  conservation,  on 
behalf  of  protecting  America's  abun- 
dant fisheries,  on  behalf  of  saving  our 
precious  coastline  from  pollution  and 
plunder. 

The  legacy  of  this  soft  spoken, 
gentle,  and  hard-working  man  is  writ- 


ten in  ouij  Nation's  lawbooks:  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act. 
the  Non-Game  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act, 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
and  the  200-mile  offshore  fishing 
limit. 

His  accomplishments  are  as  impor- 
tant for  Massachusetts  and  for  every 
other  coastal  State  as  they  are  for  his 
beloved  New  Jersey. 

Above  all  else.  Ed  Forsythe  was  a 
gentleman.  I  am  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing.• 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Congressman  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 
who  recently  passed  away. 

The  tremendous  work  he  did  in  serv- 
ing his  constituents  and  our  Nation  is 
a  shining  example  for  others  to  follow, 
and  his  efforts  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. His  record  of  accomplishments 
shows  a  great  deal  of  dedication  and 
ability,  as  well  as  personal  integrity. 

Ed's  knowledge  and  expertise  on  en- 
vironmental matters  made  him  an  ef- 
fective member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  he  made  many  important  con- 
tributions to  this  country. 

My  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  For- 
sythe, his  family  and  friends  in  their 
hour  of  .sorrow.  Their  lo.ss  is  shared  by 
those  who  knew  Ed,  and  his  high  level 
of  .service  is  etched  in  their  memories. 

I  admired  his  work  and  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  as  we 
acknowledge  the  passing  of  this  hard- 
working legislator.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of 
New  Jersey. 

Since  his  election  in  1970.  Ed  For- 
sythe ably  and  conscientiously  repre- 
sented his  constituents  in  New  Jersey. 
His  entire  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  service  starting  with  a  position 
in  the  municipal  government  in  1948. 
He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  in  1963  where  he  culminated 
his  service  as  minority  leader  in  1967 
and  president  in  1968. 

During  his  many  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Ed 
earned  a  reputation  for  hard  work  and 
thoroughness  in  carrying  out  his 
duties.  He  was  particularly  active  in 
his  work  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  where  he  became 
ranking  member.  Ed  was  very  instru- 
mental in  the  enactment  of  the  200- 
mile  fishing  jurisdiction  and  was  a  key 
participant  in  the  compromise  worked 
out  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
For  his  work  in  that  act.  he  received 
the  Legislator  of  the  Year  Award  in 
1980  from  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation. 

Ed  had  the  ability  to  identify  the 
issues  and  concerns  in  a  way  that  pro- 
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moted  compromises  and  satisfactory 
results.  During  the  past  year,  Ed  had 
become  increasingly  interested  and  in- 
volved in  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  His  ef- 
forts had  been  directed  to  studying 
and  analyzing  the  situation  with  the 
hope  of  coming  up  with  alternatives 
and  solutions  that  would  result  in  a 
stronger  and  more  competitive  U.S. 
merchant  fleet.  It  is  particularly  sad 
that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  this 
effort. 

His  wisdom  and  counsel  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.  My  prayers 
and  condolences  are  with  Mary  his 
widow  and  the  rest  of  the  family.* 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
walked  quietly  among  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  Ed  Forsythe 
made  his  mark  here  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Senate. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Ed 
both  in  the  State  Senate  in  the  1960s 
and  since  1979  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  man  of  calm  and 
reason  who  did  not  let  the  passion  of 
his  advocacy  prevent  him  from  hear- 
ing and  carefully  considering  opposing 
opinions. 

Though  we  differed  on  most  issues.  I 
admired  him  for  many  reasons  includ- 
ing his  strong  support  for  cuts  in  the 
military  budget  even  though  Fort  Dix 
was  located  in  his  district.  He  strongly 
upheld  the  Quaker's  belief  in  a  peace- 
ful approach  to  conflicts. 

Ed  Forsythe  never  forgot  where  he 
came  from  or  why  he  was  sent  here 
seven  times  by  the  voters  of  central 
Jersey.  He  was  an  effective  representa- 
tive for  the  concerns  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  he  always  remembered  that 
the  13th  District  was  only  part  of  the 
whole,  albeit  a  very  significant  part. 

His  work  on  the  environment  drew 
national  recognition  and  was  particu- 
larly important  to  his  district  and  to 
New  Jersey.  Er  knew  the  importance 
of  focusing  one"s  attention  in  order  to 
be  effective  in  this  body.  And  he 
worked  at  it  as  a  master  craftsman. 

For  27  years  Ed  served  in  public 
office:  First  as  mayor  of  Moorestown 
beginning  in  1957  before  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  and  subsequently  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  a  very  private  man  who  pre- 
ferred home  and  family  to  the  glitter 
of  Washington  night  life  and  he  re- 
turned home  to  New  Jersey  at  every 
opportunity. 

Ed's  legacy  to  us  is  that  he  proved 
tnat  one  person  can  make  a  difference 
in  public  life.  We  are  better  because  he 
walked  among  us. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to 
his  wife.  Mickie,  his  daughter.  Susan, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  For- 
sythe family,  my  sincere  sympathy.* 
•  Mr.  FTJQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  arranged  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino)  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
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He  served  his  constituents  in  the 
13th  District  of  New  Jersey  since  1970 
and  he  served  them  ably  and  well.  He 
was  an  honest  and  honorable  man  who 
was  liked  by  all  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  to  know  him. 

I  remember  our  service  together  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. He  was  always  well  prepared  for 
debate  and  we  all  respected  his  views, 
ideas,  and  ambitions  for  America.  We 
will  mi.ss  him. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family.  We.  in  this  body,  have  lost 
a  friend  and  a  colleague  and  we  are 
the  lesser  for  it.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
deep  sadness  came  over  this  Chamber 
on  the  29th  of  March,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  the  13th  District  of  New  Jersey. 
Ed  Forsythe.  had  died.  This  .sadness 
will  fade,  but  slowly,  for  Ed.  although 
a  quiet  man.  was  an  effective  and  hard 
working  part  of  this  body  for  almost 
14  years.  Many  suspension  days  will 
pass  before  we  will  realize  that  we 
cannot  look  for  Ed's  counsel  on  the 
many  bills  that  come  from  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee where  he  was  for  so  long  the  able 
ranking  Republican  member. 

Ed's  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  this 
Chamber,  to  his  wife  Mary,  whom  he 
affectionately  called  Mickey,  and  to 
his  daughter.  Susan.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  have  lost  a  faithful  public 
servant,  his  staff  have  lost  a  good  boss, 
I  have  lost  a  good  office  neighbor,  and 
all  of  us  have  lost  a  friend. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Ed 
for  .several  years  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  to  have  served 
in  the  House  with  him.  I  hope  the 
tributes  paid  to  nim  today  will  some- 
how comfort  his  wife,  his  family,  and 
his  fine  staff.* 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New- 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Mr.  Rodino.  for  re- 
serving this  time  for  Members  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Congressman 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  lo.ss  of  an 
individual,  who  in  my  mind,  pensoni- 
fied  the  word  ■gentleman.  " 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  -serving  with  the  late  Edwin  For- 
sythe on  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  which  I 
chair.  Mr.  Forsythe  and  1  served  to- 
gether on  the  committee  since  his  ap- 
pointment in  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  first  time 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Congressman  Forsythe.  We  developed 
an  excellent  working  relationship  and 
friendship.  I  grew  to  admire  his  cour- 
age and  dedication  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  particularly  as  we  investi- 
gated and  deliberated  on   some  very 


times.  Congressman  Forsythe  never 
lo.st  sight  of  the  important  and  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  committee's  work. 
He  never  missed  a  meeting.  During  the 
course  of  the  investigations,  Edwin 
Forsythe  consistently  stressed  that 
we  seek  the  most  equitable  and  fair  so- 
lutions in  an  expeditious  manner. 

That  simply  was  the  manner  of  Con- 
gressman Forsythe.  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
was  a  just  and  peace-loving  human 
being.  He  also  was  a  conscientious  and 
hard  working  committee  member.  He 
never  yearned  for  the  limelight  but 
rather  was  committed  to  working  dili- 
gently behind  the  scenes.  Those  char- 
acteristics were  displayed  not  only  in 
his  work  on  the  House  Ethics  Commit- 
tee but  also  during  his  entire  14-year 
career  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  senior  Republi- 
can member  of  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressional Delegation.  Congressman 
Forsythe  worked  tirelessly  to  insure 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  delegation.  His 
primary  interest  was  the  welfare  of 
the  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

He  also  ro.se  to  a  place  of  promi- 
nence amongst  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rines and  Fisheries  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Forsythe  was  involved  in 
the  formation  of  U.S.  maritime  policy 
and  the  Congress  efforts  to  preserve 
the  Nation  s  wildlife. 

He  was  credited  with  winning  pas- 
sage of  the  200-mile  limit,  off-shore 
fishing  law  in  1976  and  also  played  a 
critical  role  in  such  important  national 
legislation  as  the  National  Environ- 
ment Protection  Act  and  the  Alaskan 
Lands  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  shall  miss  this 
dedicated  human  being.  He  was  a 
friend  and  colleague  to  me  on  the 
House  Ethics  Committee.  I  know  that 
residents  of  New  Jersey's  13th  Con- 
gressional District  will  mourn  the  loss 
of  Congressman  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

I  take  this  time  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  the  late  Congressman  For- 
sythe's  wife,  Mary,  and  his  daughter. 
Susan.  All  of  us  will  miss  this  out- 
standing public  servant.* 
*  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  and  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
this  body's  truly  respected  Members. 
Congressman  Ed  Forsythe. 

From  his  first  term  in  Congress  in 
1970,  to  his  death  on  March  29,  Ed 
worked  tirelessly  for  this  Nation  and 
his  constituents  whom  he  knew  so 
well. 

Ed's  extensive  knowledge  and  great 
skill  were  honed  from  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service 
which  stretched  from  the  Moorestown, 


NJ,  Township  Council  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  finally  to  this  body. 

During  his  years  in  the  Congress.  Ed 
was  a  good  friend  and  it  was  truly  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him.  Because  of  his  position  as  the 
ranking  Republican  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation,  Ed 
commanded  great  respect  for  his  views 
on  maritime  issues  as  wqll  as  on  envi- 
ronmental and  wildlife  preservation. 
There  are  many  landmark  laws  in 
these  areas  that  are  the  better  because 
of  Ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Forsythe  was  truly 
a  servant  of  the  people  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  he  deserves  to 
be  remembered  as  such. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  family,  and  I  share  their 
grief  for  their  loss.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  when  I  say  that  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ed  Forsythe  was  a  man  of 
high  principles  and  deeply  held  convic- 
tions which  together  guided  his  ac- 
tions as  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
in  his  personal  life. 

Although  we  had  served  together 
since  1970,  it  has  been  my  distinct 
privilege  to  have  him  as  my  counter- 
part on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  where  he  has 
been  the  ranking  minority  member 
since  the  beginning  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. Ed  was  a  very  fine  leader  of  the 
minority  and  indeed  set  an  example 
for  all  our  Members.  His  unfailing 
forthright  and  reasonable  approach 
contributed  greatly  to  the  enactment 
of  much  of  the  major  legislation  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee's record  in  fisheries,  wildlife, 
and  other  environmental  areas  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  commitment, 
vision,  and  efforts  of  Ed  Forsythe. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
especially  as  his  long  time  friend,  I 
shall  certainly  miss  him  in  the  days 
ahead.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deepest  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  a  good  freind  and  colleague,  Ed 
Forsythe.  He  was  a  highly  dedicated 
and  most  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body. 

Ed  and  I  were  both  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  our  first 
term  in  1970.  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
of  serving  with  Ed  for  many  years  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  of  which  he  was  ranking 
minority  member. 

As  one  who  worked  closely  with  him 
on  that  committee,  I  can  personally 
attest  to  the  effective  work  and  active 
leadership  Ed  provided  on  matters 
considered  by  our  committee.  His  con- 
tribution to  legislation  protecting  our 
precious  coastal  environment,  our  fish- 


eries resources  and  marine  mammals 
was  outstanding  and  benefited  our 
entire  Nation.  With  all  of  his  legisla- 
tive efforts.  Ed  Forsythe  always  was 
alert  to  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
his  constituents  in  the  13th  District  of 
New  Jersey,  working  tirelessly  on  their 
behalf. 

Ed  Forsythe's  outstanding  career  in 
the  Congress  demonstrated  the  best 
characteristics  of  a  true  public  serv- 
ant: integrity,  leadership,  hard  work, 
and  devotion  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
his  constituency. 

He  was  a  man  we  all  admired  and  re- 
spected. I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  lovely  wife,  Mary,  and 
family.  We  will  miss  him  greatly. 
Thank  you.* 

*  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  29,  1984,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  of  New- 
Jersey,  died. 

I  am  one  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  W'orking  closely  with  Ed  For- 
sythe on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  where  he  served 
with  distinction  as  ranking  minority 
member. 

Ed  Forsythe  had  the  ability  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  of  an  issue  and  make 
the  wisest  decision.  He  was  known  for 
his  support  of  both  environmentalists 
and  developers.  He  worked  hard  to 
create  a  200-mile  fishing  limit  and 
played  an  important  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
and  other  similar  measures.  At  the 
same  time,  Ed  recognized  the  need  for 
America  to  gain  independence  in  our 
energy  resources,  and  favored  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  and  gas  on 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  This  was 
not  a  contradictory  policy. 

Indeed,  Ed  Forsythe  was  always 
thoughtful  and  judicious  in  his  in- 
sights, displayed  the  greatest  integri- 
ty, and  gained  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  as  well  as 
on  the  minority. 

I  join  with  others  in  extending  my 
condolences  to  the  Forsythe  family.* 

*  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  with 
whom  we  served  for  many  years.  Ed 
was  an  exceptional  legislator  and  a 
fine  human  being.  He  did  not  shout  to 
make  his  point  heard  because  he  did 
not  need  to.  When  he  spoke  on  the 
issue  that  concerned  him  most— the 
preservation  of  our  environment— he 
spoke  from  the  heart  and  w-ith  convic- 
tion. He  cared  about  his  constituency 
and  his  State.  Before,  and  up  until  his 
death,  he  actively  sought  to  eliminate 
pollution— a  problem  that  has  threat- 
ened New  Jersey's  beaches  and 
plagued  its  citizens  for  far  too  long. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and, 
in  the  last  3  years,  its  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 


passage  of  important  environmental 
legislation  such  as  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act,  and  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Ed  B.  Forsythe  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion. Even  though  he  disagreed  with 
his  ow-n  party  at  times,  he  did  not 
compromise  his  beliefs,  but  always 
voted  his  conscience.  As  a  Quaker,  he 
was  a  man  of  peace.  His  votes  on  de- 
fense issues  demonstrated  this.  We 
shall  all  remember  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe for  the  man  he  was  and  the  be- 
liefs for  which  he  stood.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  and  revise  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  this  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  congratulate 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton)  for  arranging  this 
special  order.  Also,  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  duties  if  I  did  not  commend  the 
entire  Missouri  delegation  in  helping 
make  today's  commemorative  activi- 
ties, including  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  such  a  big  success. 

In  April  1945  Harry  S.  Truman 
became  the  seventh  Vice  President  in 
our  Nation's  history  to  assume  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  upon  the 
death  of  a  President.  As  we  all  know, 
he  was  thrust  into  the  spotlight  in  a 
most  difficult  and  critical  period  of 
time.  Upon  learning  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's death,  he  said  he  felt  as  if, 
"the  Moon,  the  stars  and  all  the  plan- 
ets had  fallen  on  me.  " 

Instead  of  floundering  about  at  this 
decisive  time,  Mr.  Truman  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  met  the  many  difficult 
and  complicated  challenges  with  cou- 
rageous and  inspired  leadership. 

In  the  foreign  arena,  he  will  always 
be  remembered  and  admired  for  the 
historic  role  he  played  in  the  restora- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  war-shat- 
tered Europe,  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment   of    the    Marshall    plan    and 
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NATO,  and  what  we  now  refer  to  as 
the  Truman  doctrine— to  aid  nations 
threatened  by  Communist  takeover. 
He  was  aLso  responsible  for  breaking 
the  Russian  blockade  of  West  Berlin 
in  1948-49  with  the  now  famous 
"Berlin  airlift."  and  for  strongly  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations  during  its 
formative  years. 

In  addition.  President  Trumans 
great  sense  of  justice  led  to  his  mo- 
mentous decision  on  May  14.  1948.  to 
announce  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Israel. 

Later,  in  January  1949,  after  Israel 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  States 
and  had  elected  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann 
president.  President  Truman  recog- 
nized the  Israeli  nation  de  jure. 

On  the  domestic  front.  President 
Truman  was  responsible  for  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  increased  social  secu- 
rity, and  aid-for-housing  laws— includ- 
ing the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Frankly.  I  feel  that  one  of  Harry 
Truman's  greatest  achievements  as 
President  centered  around  his  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights.  In  his  "Memoirs' 
he  wrote: 

All  my  life  I  have  fought  against  prejudice 
and  intolerance.  As  a  young  man  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  attitude  of  .some  people 
toward  other  races  and  religions.  As  I  grew 
older.  I  could  never  understand  how  people 
could  forget  the  origins  and  blessings  of 
their  own  freedom. 

I  have  little  patience  with  people  who 
take  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  granted.  The  Bill 
of  Rights,  contained  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  is  every  Ameri- 
can's guarantee  of  freedom. 

Equality  of  opportunity  and  equal  justice 
under  the  law  are  not  mere  phrases  of  fine 
words.  These  are  the  living  achievements  of 
a  people  who  had  rebeUed  against  despot- 
ism. Many  generations  have  fled  to  this 
country  to  get  away  from  oppression  by 
their  own  governments.  And  it  has  always 
troubled  me  how  some  who  called  them- 
selves Americans  could  themselves  be  op- 
pressors. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  live  his  life  as  he  wishes. 
He  should  be  limited  only  by  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  fellow  countrymen.  If  this  free- 
dom is  to  be  more  than  a  dream,  each  man 
must  be  guaranteed  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  only  limit  to  an  Americans  achieve- 
ment should  be  his  ability,  his  industry  and 
his  character. 

To  this  end.  he  submitted  the  first 
Presidential  mes.sage  on  civil  rights 
and  signed  an  Executive  order  in  July 
1948  which  declared  that  the  Armed 
Forces  would  be  integrated  without 
regard  to  race  or  religion. 

I  first  got  to  know  President  Truman 
during  the  1948  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Being  Democratic  chairman  of 
Los  Angeles  County  that  year,  I  was 
automatically  made  chairman  of  the 
Truman  campaign. 

I  raised  the  finances  for  a  million- 
piece  mailout.  and  was  later  told  it  was 
the  largest  single  Truman-Barkley 
mailing  piece  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 


Whenever  President  Truman  would 
visit  the  west  coast,  he  would  try  to 
see  as  many  of  the  grassroots  people 
as  his  schedule  would  allow. 

I  can  well  remember  one  particular 
instance  when  we  met  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  For  close  to  an 
hour  we  sat  and  discussed  the  perti- 
nent is.sues  of  the  day.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  questions  and.  he  seemed 
most  responsive  to  new  ideas.  I  went 
away  from  that  meeting  with  the  feel- 
ing that  here  was  a  man  who  had  the 
worlds  problems  on  his  shoulders  as 
President,  yet  was  very  attentive  to 
my  suggestions  and  genuinely  con- 
cerned in  helping  the  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  S.  Truman  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  forth- 
rightness  and  integrity— a  man  of 
vision  and  action.  He  had  great  com- 
monsense  and  with  all  the  power  of 
high  office.  Harry  Truman  never 
forgot  his  roots. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  paying 
homage  to  President  Truman.  We 
know  he  will  continue  to  be  simply  re- 
membered as  a  good  man  who  became 
a  great  President. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  our  friend  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  very  kind  remarks  about 
our  session  today  and  all  those  who 
made  it  possible  to  be  such  a  memora- 
ble event. 

Today  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.  To  tho.se  of  us  in 
Missouri,  it  is  a  special  day.  As  you 
know,  a  number  of  months  ago  I  of- 
fered a  joint  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  this  Hou.se  and  also  pa.ssed  in 
the  Senate  which  established  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  of  cour.sc  that 
session  was  the  ceremony  that  we  had 
this  morning. 

Throughout  the  entire  time  of  work- 
ing with  the  committee.  I  might  say 
they  were  very,  very  helpful  and  filled 
with  encouragement  throughout  the 
weeks  and  months  working  on  this. 
But  I  learned  that  the  special  feeling 
about  the  late  F»resident  Harry 
Truman  is  not  confined  to  Missouri: 
that  it  is  a  universal  feeling  of  respect 
and  warmth  and  that  President 
Truman,  who  was  .so  keenly  interested 
in  history,  would  have  felt.  I  feel, 
pleasantly  surprised  that  he  was  being 
studied  as  closely  as  a  positive  object 
and  lesson  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Governors 
and  legislators  and  friends  and  associ- 
ates of  the  late  President  Truman 
have  sent  me  resolutions  and  letters 
and  comments,  which  I  will  include  in 
the  Record. 

At  this  point.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  other  side  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
others  in  commending  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  the  work  done  putting 


together  the  joint  session  today  and 
putting  together  the  entire  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Every  member  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation and  I  dare  say  every  Missourian 
today  is  proud  to  remember,  with  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  contribution  made  by 
President  Harry  Truman  and  to  this 
country  and  free  men  who  live  every- 
where. 

I  was  thrilled  today  by  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  the  joint  session 
and  by  the  words  of  the  President  in 
the  luncheon  which  was  held  in  the 
White  House. 

I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  us  as 
Americans  to  remember  our  Presi- 
dents: it  is  also  important  to  remember 
the  values  and  the  character  and  the 
things  of  importance  that  our  Presi- 
dent stood  for.  Obviously  President 
Truman  stood  for  many,  many  impor- 
tant values:  honesty,  candor,  a  feeling 
of  patriotism  about  his  country,  a  will- 
ingness to  put  human  values  above 
other  considerations,  which  was  all 
told  to  us  today  in  anecdote  and  in  the 
speeches  that  were  so  well  given. 

So  I  was  thrilled  to  be  here  today  to 
be  a  part  of  this  commemoration  cere- 
mony and  I  simply  wanted  to  rise  at 
this  point  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  others  who  served  on 
the  committee  .so  that  the  American 
people  could  have  a  lasting  reminder 
of  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  President 
Harry  Truman. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssouri  for  his  very  kind 
and  warm  remarks  about  President 
Truman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  has  his  or  her 
favorite  Harry  Truman  story.  It  is  in- 
teresting, working  through  the 
months  to  actually  be  told  or  have 
them  sent  to  me  by  various  people, 
some  who  served  with  him  in  World 
War  I.  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
county  court  judge  and  Jackson 
County  politician,  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  Senate,  those  who  worked 
with  him  when  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  things  can  be  said  about  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  would  like  to  share 
just  a  thought  or  two  of  mine  at  this 
time  because  he  was  a  great  inspira- 
tion to  me  at  a  young  part  of  my  life.  I 
was  known  to  him  a.s  'Tke's  boy"  be- 
cause he  and  my  father,  whose  name 
was  also  the  same  as  mine,  were 
friends  through  the  years. 

This  morning  at  a  breakfast  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  there  was  a  film 
clip  show  ing  the  then-Senator  Truman 
with  a  small  statuette  of  the  Madonna 
on  the  Trail.  This  is  a  replica  of  vari- 
ous statutes  of  the  pioneer  mother 
that  are  along  various  important  early 
routes  moving  west  across  our  Nation. 
We  have  one  in  my  hometown  of 
Lexington,   MO.   And   it   was  in    1928 


that  Judge  Harry  Truman  came  to 
Lexington  and  made  the  dedicatory 
speech  for  that  Madonna  of  the  Trail 
statute. 

I  might  also  say  that  my  father  gave 
another  speech  that  day  as  he  was  the 
young  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lafay- 
ette County  in  Lexington  at  that  time. 

Also.  I  remember  very  well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  being  brought  to  Washington 
by  my  father  for  the  inauguration  of 
President  Truman  and  which  took 
place  on  January  20.  1949. 

Many  people,  political  leaders,  poll- 
sters alike,  felt  that  President  Truman 
could  not  win  the  election  in  his  own 
right  in  that  1948  campaign.  Of 
course,  it  is  history  that  he  won  and 
he  won  substantially. 

I  remember  being  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  at  the  electors  dinner,  the  electors 
who  voted  for  him  in  the  election 
system  under  our  electoral  process, 
where  he  made  his  very  interesting 
and  very  accurate  immitation  of  the 
radio  commentator  H.V.  Kaltenborn. 

D  1810 

It  was  quite  a  memorable  event  and 
as  I  recall  the  following  day  he  was 
sworn  into  office  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  witne.ssed 
as  a  17-year-old  high  .school  student. 

The  President  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him.  Integrity,  determina- 
tion, clear  thinking,  leadership,  deci- 
siveness. He  was  a  good  friend,  a  true 
frierid  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  warm  and  caring  husband  and 
father.  He  was  a  devoted  public  serv- 
ant, the  very  epitome  of  a  citizen  sol- 
dier and  we  could  go  on  and  on  about 
President  Truman. 

Let  me  tell  two  short  incidents  that 
reflect  the  inner  side  of  Harry 
Truman.  The  first  was  related  to  me 
when  I  was  13  years  old.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  Kansas  City  Hospital.  My 
roommate  in  that  ho.spital  was  an  el- 
derly gentleman  who  was  having  an 
operation  on  his  eyes  for  cataracts.  In 
talking  with  this  gentleman— this 
being  1945,  August  1945— he  came 
from  the  Kansas  City  area,  he  and  I 
began  speaking.  He  spoke  of  President 
Truman  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

He  told  me  that  net  too  long  before 
that  he  was  at  his  job  and  his  job  was 
that  of  being  a  custodian  at  a  Kansas 
City  high  school.  He  related  to  me 
that  one  day  the  President  came  to 
speak  to  the  students  at  the  .school. 
The  day  President  Truman  came,  he 
got  out  of  his  car  and  walked  through 
the  door  and  he  saw  this  man,  who.se 
name  was  Tom.  that  is  all  I  can  re- 
member, this  elderly  gentleman.  Presi- 
dent Truman  shook  hands  with  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  come 
in  to  hear  him  speak  to  the  students 
of  that  high  school. 


This  gentleman.  Tom.  told  him  that 
no.  he  could  not  because  his  job  re- 
quired him  to  stay  there  at  the  door. 
This  gentleman  took  great  pride  in 
telling  me  that  about  5  minutes  later, 
before  President  Truman  spoke,  some- 
one came  to  him  and  said.  "President 
Truman  has  asked  me  to  take  your 
place  so  that  you  can  come  in  and 
hear  him  speak."  which  of  course 
elated  this  custodian  greatly. 

I  also  remember  an  incident  in  1952 
during  the  waning  days  of  President 
Truman's  term  in  office.  He  of  course 
was  campaigning,  campaigning  much 
as  he  did  in  1948.  but  he  was  cam- 
paigning through  Missouri  on  a  train. 
on  the  back  of  this  train.  He.  of 
course,  gave  one  of  his  famous  speech- 
es to  the  crowd  at  Jefferson  City.  MO. 
And  being  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  a  friend  of  mine,  young 
Rufus  Burrus  and  I  went  over  to  see 
the  President  and  there  we  did  see 
him.  heard  his  speech,  were  allowed 
on  the  train  and  shook  hands  with  the 
various  dignitaries  there. 

I  do  remember  though  immediately 
after  his  speech  there  was  a  gentle- 
man who  rolled  himself  up  to  the 
train,  who.  evidently  through  an  acci- 
dent or  some  other  reason,  had  no 
legs,  and  he  rolled  himself  up  on  what 
looked  like  a  homemade  skateboard.  I 
will  never  forget  the  President  seeing 
him  down  there,  rather  than  waving  at 
him,  walked  completely  off  the  train 
and  went  down  to  shake  his  hand  and 
to  speak  with  him. 

As  I  witne.ssed  ttiis  I  witnessed  not 
just  a  perfunctory  hello,  but  a  very 
warm  and  kind  appreciation  that  the 
President  had  for  this  man  who.  with 
great  difficulty,  had  come  down  to 
hear  the  President  speak  that  night. 

I  will  never  forget  that.  You  really 
cannot  describe  it.  But  that  incident 
portrayed  to  me  as  well  as  the  incident 
that  was  related  by  my  friend,  Tom. 
about  the  warmth  and  the  kindness 
and  personal  character  of  Harry 
Truman.  He  was  truly  a  man  who 
cared  and  was  considerate  of  other 
people.  I  recall  those  instances  and  I 
hope  that  those  who  read  this  Record 
in  the  future  years  will  know  that  he 
was  far  more  than  an  outstanding 
President,  far  more  than  a  determined 
and  great  leader,  but  he  was  a  very 
warm  and  kind  and  caring  human 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
my    friend    from    Kansas    (Mr.    Slat- 

TERY). 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  pay 
a  special  thank  you  for  the  work  the 
gentleman  has  done  and  my  colleagues 
from  the  great  State  of  Missouri  who 
have  done  just  a  fantastic  job.  And  the 
gentleman's  work  was  evident  today  in 
the  ceremony  which  we  held  here 
which  was  a  great  inspiration  to  me  as 
I  listened  to  all  the  speeches  given  and 


saw  people  like  Clark  Clifford  and 
others  that  were  actively  involved  in 
President  Truman's  administration 
share  with  us  their  reflections.  It  was 
really  inspiring  to  me. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  the 
work  that  he  has  done. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  gentle- 
man some  recollections  of  a  very  spe- 
cial friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  north- 
east Kansas  and  who  had  a  special 
friendship  with  the  late  President 
Truman  and  Mrs.  Truman.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Stales.  She  held  that 
post  from  1949  until  1953.  Her  name  is 
Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  just 
spend  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  I  could, 
sharing  with  the  gentleman  some  of 
her  recent  recollections. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Please  do.  because  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  a  very  nice 
visit  with  the  lady  of  whom  the  gentle- 
man speaks  in  the  Truman  Library  not 
too  many  years  ago.  She  is  a  lovely 
person  and  a  very  fine  public  servant. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  A  great  woman 
who  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  Nation  and  is  continuing  to  do 
that. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial.  May  8.  1984. 
IN  THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 

(By  Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray.  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  1949-53) 
Nothing  in  my  lifetime  is  treasured  and 
revered  more  than  the  memory  of  Harry  S. 
Truman.  33d  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  that  of  his  beloved  Bess  Wallace 
Truman.  The  celebration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  evokes,  for  me,  poignant 
and  lo\ing  thoughts. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  almost  fatherly 
concern  when,  in  the  Oval  Office.  President 
Truman  offered  me  the  position  of  Treasur- 
er of  the  United  States.  'Can  you  afford  it?" 
was  his  question.  He  then  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  living  and  working  in  Washing- 
ton would  exceed  by  far  the  salary.  Cogni- 
zant that  I  would  be  the  first  woman  nomi- 
nated to  such  a  post.  I  replied  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  cannot  afford  to  decline."  He  then 
closed  the  matter  with  the  rather  laconic 
comment:  ■'No.  you  cannot." 

Over  the  years  prior  to  the  appointment.  I 
had  known  the  President  only  casually  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  During  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  my  boss.  It  was  after  re- 
turning to  the  family  home  in  Independence 
that  we.  my  husband  Andy  and  I.  developed 
a  warm  and  devoted  friendship.  We  were 
always  welcomed  at  visits  to  the  Truman's 
home  on  Delaware  Street.  We  entertained 
the  distinguished  couple  at  our  Home  in 
Richland.  Kansas. 

We  delight  in  the  presentation  of  the  City 
of  Independence  Public  Service  Award  to  be 
made  to  the  Truman's  Daughter  Margaret 
Truman  Daniel,  next  Friday  night  at  the 
Truman  Library.  Well  be  there,  as  we  were 
present  at  the  groundbreaking  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  building.  President  Truman  took 
great  pride,  as  stone  and  steel  were  assem- 
bled, in  the  construction.  To  him.  it  symbol- 
ized an  enduring  record  of  his  career  for 
generations  to  come,  its  imposing  simplicity 
proclaims  the  man.  It  also  served  as  a  work- 
place for  Mr.  Truman,  and  work  he  did.  He 
always   delighted   in   leaving   his  office   to 
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stroll  through  the  building  and  greet  fami- 
lies, especially  the  youngsters.  The  promi- 
nent of  the  world  also  made  a  national 
mecca  of  his  office  and  museum. 

When  the  Truman  Library  Board  of 
Trustees  meets  this  Saturday,  it  will  mark 
the  100th  year  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  We'll 
remember,  somewhat  personally  and  silent- 
ly, the  comforting  memories.  And  en  route 
to  the  library,  well  go  past  219  North  Dela- 
ware Street,  recalling  the  •click'  opening  of 
the  electronically-operated  lock  on  the  iron 
gale.  And  we'll  march  in  memory  of  the 
walk  to  the  open  door  and  once  again  greet 
the  indestructible  Harry  and  Bess  Truman. 

May  God  bless  them. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  was  certainly  very 
kind  of  the  gentleman  and  very  kind 
of  Mrs.  Gray  to  send  those  comments 
and  we  do  appreciate  them  and  we 
hope  that  they  will  be  reflected  in  the 
Record  as  she  said  them. 

We  have  so  many  comments  that  we 
could  make  about  Harry  Truman.  I 
think  one  of  the  important  lessons 
that  we  learned  today  from  all  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  Chamber  concern- 
ing the  late  President,  the  33d  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  can  learn  something 
from  his  life  and  we  can  learn  some- 
thing from  the  way  he  did  his  work. 
As  you  know  he  did  his  best  wherever 
it  was  at  the  time. 

D  1820 

President  Truman  was  very  keenly 
interested  in  history.  He  let  the  light 
of  history  guide  his  work.  And  from 
our  ceremony  today.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  take  information,  that  we 
can  take  our  judgment  and  we  can 
take  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
type  of  person  and  the  character  of 
Harry  Truman  with  us,  but  we  can 
take  those  difficult  decisions  and  the 
reasons  he  made  them  to  heart  as  we 
make  decisions  in  the  days  and  years 
ahead  for  our  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  this  special  order. 
Again  I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  helped  me  so  very  much  in  this 
ceremony  that  we  had  today,  with  spe- 
cial recognition  to  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field, who  served  as  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  joint  meet- 
ing, Antoinette  Arnett.  the  executive 
director  who  put  untold  hours  into  it, 
and  all  of  those  on  the  staffs  of  our 
colleagues  who  made  it  possible. 

Harry  Truman  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. I  hope  that  what  we  did  today 
will  cause  his  memory  to  be  all  the 
brighter  in  the  decades  ahead,  for  he 
was  a  true  and  fine  and  great  Ameri- 
can. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable  man. 

Few  Presidents  have  taken  office 
under  more  difficult  circumstances 
than  Harry  Truman.  With  the  death 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— a  President 
of  considerable  popularity  and  sub- 
stantial achievement— and  with  the 
Nation  still  at  war.  Harry  Truman  as- 


sumed the  Presidency  in  a  tumultuous 
time.  While  many  of  his  countrymen 
wondered  about  his  ability  to  guide 
the  Nation  in  the  uncertain  days  that 
lay  ahead,  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  confident  that  the  country  would 
be  well  served  by  his  service  as  Chief 
Executive.  History  has  recognized  that 
that  confidence  was  well  placed. 

A  list  of  Harry  Truman's  accom- 
plishments as  President  include  some 
of  the  most  important  initiatives  this 
country  has  undertaken  in  the  20th 
century.  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  successful  conclusion  of  World 
War  II,  the  implementation  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  advent  of  the 
Truman  doctrine,  and  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, marked  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  with  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  assist  other  nations 
whose  freedom  was  threatened. 

On  the  domestic  front,  Harry  Tru- 
man's successful  redirection  of  our 
economy  from  a  war  footing  to  one  of 
peace  ushered  in  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  made  this  Nation  the  envy  of  the 
world.  He  set  the  tone  for  the  great 
national  debate  of  the  1960s  when  he 
became  the  first  President  to  address 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 
His  commitment  to  equality  was  per- 
haps best  stated  in  his  book.  Memoirs 
when  he  wrote. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  live  his  life  as  he  wishes. 
He  should  be  limited  only  by  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  fellow  countrymen  .  .  .  the  only 
limit  to  an  American's  achievement  should 
be  his  ability,  his  industry,  and  his  charac- 
ter. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age, commonsense,  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  respect  and  affection  with 
which  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  American  people  is  a  tribute  to 
both  the  things  he  accomplished  while 
in  Office,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  Presidency,  His  words 
are  quoted  with  approval  by  politi- 
cians of  all  persuasions,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  tackle  problems  head-on 
and  accept  responsibility  for  the  deci- 
sions necessary  to  resolve  them,  are 
traits  by  which  succeeding  occupants 
of  the  Oval  Office  have  striven  to  be 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidency  pro- 
vides as  stern  a  test  as  can  be  made  of 
the  character  of  those  who  hold  it. 
Harry  Truman  emerged  from  Office 
much  as  he  entered:  a  man  of  integrity 
and  candor  whose  love  of  family  and 
deep  sense  of  patriotism  reflected  the 
basic  values  of  the  American  people. 
His  character  had  surely  been  tested 
but  had  not  been  found  wanting.  He 
was  able  to  return  to  Independence,  to 
the  house  he  loved,  without  a  sense  of 
longing  because  he  had  never  lost 
sight  of  who  he  was  and  what  things 
were  important  to  his  life.  The  special 
place  which  he  holds  in  American  his- 
tory and  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  not 


only  his  achievements  in  Office  but 
the  constancy  of  his  values  as  well. 
While  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  ex- 
traordinary, I  believe  that  that  charac- 
terization is  not  inappropriate  in  light 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
lived  his  life,* 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  homage  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Truman.  As  a  legendary 
figure,  stories  of  Harry's  heroism,  con- 
geniality, and  dedication  to  maintain- 
ing his  high  principles  are  often  recit- 
ed. Today  we  reflect  with  great  admi- 
ration the  courage  he  displayed  when 
making  those  monumental  decisions  as 
President. 

As  some  may  remember,  Harry  was  a 
decisive  and  conscientious  wartime 
leader.  However,  his  heart  and  his  true 
skill  lay  in  maintaining  peace  abroad 
and  at  home.  He  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  promotion  of  democracy 
overseas.  He  vowed  to  protect  all  free 
peoples  who  were  unwillingly  subject- 
ed to  subordination  by  aggressive 
forces.  In  1948.  he  instigated  the  Mar- 
shall plan  which  provided  financial  as- 
sistance for  beleaguered  Asian  and  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

At  home.  President  Truman  also  dis- 
played adept  decisiveness  in  his  do- 
mestic policy.  He  attempted  to  rein- 
state Roosevelt's  welfare  ideals  in  his 
program  the  Fair  Deal.  But,  perhaps 
his  most  notable  contribution  was  his 
foundation  work  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights.  Even  one  of  his  Executive 
orders  included  the  abolishment  of 
segregation  in  the  armed  services. 

President  Truman  was  not  only  a 
productive  provider  for  the  American 
people,  but  also  an  important  symbol 
of  success.  His  ascension  from  a 
farmer-haberdasher  to  a  powerful 
world  leader  was  proof  that  hard  work 
and  motivation  pay  off.  For  many 
Americans  Harry's  achievements  have 
inspired  them  to  strive  for  our  highest 
goals.  We  have  certainly  missed  this 
great  man's  humble  candidness,  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  nobly  assume  the 
difficult  responsibilities  of  President 
with  confidence  and  laudable  compe- 
tence,* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  met  Mr. 
Truman  and  to  be  in  meetings  with 
him  a  few  times  both  during  and  after 
his  Presidency.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  his  directness  and  his  ability  to 
make  people  believe  that  he  was  in 
charge  and  to  really  want  to  carry  out 
his  decisions.  Here  was  a  man  incapa- 
ble of  pretense.  Some  Presidents  over- 
rate their  own  accomplishments  and 
try  to  create  a  Presidential  image  in 
an  effort  to  live  up  to  the  public  hero 
worship.  But,  Harry  Truman  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted  to  do  and  did 
not  overrate  or  underrate  his  own  ca- 
pabilities. He  was  as  plain  as  your  next 


door  neighbor,  amiable  but  very  firm, 
and  always  compassionate. 

Some  people  have  forgotten  how  he 
was  ridiculed  by  opponents  who  are 
now  long  gone  and  little  remembered, 
but  I  never  had  any  doubt  that  Harry 
S.  Truman  would  one  day  be  revered. 
A  review  of  his  accomplishments 
through  the  years  as  artillery  captain, 
county  judge,  crusading  Senator,  and 
activist  in  the  White  House— even  as 
the  failed  haberdasher  who  honored 
and  paid  his  debts— reflect  his  ability 
and  integrity.  At  each  stage  of  his  life, 
he  rose  to  his  responsibilities,  what- 
ever they  were.  He  became  an  enthusi- 
astic and  outstanding  student  of 
American  history  and  what  is  more 
important,  he  showed  the  ability  to 
use  the  historical  knowledge  he"  had 
acquired  the  hard  way  in  his  career  as 
a  national  leader.  "This  unassuming 
Missourian  who  was  unafraid  to  speak 
his  mind  and  to  make  the  great  deci- 
sions without  looking  back  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  American  history  and 
his  stature  can  only  grow  in  the  years 
to  come. 

As  a  final  affectionate  postscript,  let 
it  be  said  that  President  Truman's  de- 
votion to  his  beloved  Bess  and  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  and  family,  was  an  inspi- 
ration that  will  always  be  remembered 
by  those  of  us  who  first  became  active 
in  politics  when  he  was  our  President 
and  leader.* 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  appropriate  for  the  House  to 
take  time  today  for  reflection  on  the 
memory  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  33d 
President  of  the  United  States.  Harry 
Truman's  wit,  his  courage,  and  his  in- 
defatigable determination  made  him  a 
legend  in  his  ow'n  time.  In  the  eyes  of 
his  country  men  and  women,  he  wmII 
always  be  loved,  admired  and  respect- 
ed. 

On  the  evening  of  April  12,  1945, 
Harry  Truman  sat  only  a  few  yards 
from  where  I  now  speak.  He  had 
joined  his  old  friend  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  a  slight 
libation  in  the  Speaker's  office.  An  un- 
expected and  urgent  call  came  from 
the  White  House.  Truman  immediate- 
ly left  the  Hill  for  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  where  he  was  taken  upstairs 
to  the  study  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. "Harry,  "  she  said,  "the  President 
is  dead.  "  Truman,  who  had  not  antici- 
pated that  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
trip  to  the  White  House,  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  the 
widow  and  her  family.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt replied,  "Is  there  anything  we  can 
do  for  you?  For  you  are  the  one  in 
trouble  now." 

Eleanor  Roosevelt's  remark  was  pre- 
scient, for  Harry  Truman's  years  at 
the  helm  of  the  "Ship  of  State"  were 
filled  with  controversy,  challenges  and 
change.  He  led  his  country  and  the 
free  world  during  years  of  maximum 
danger,  when  the  future  was  by  no 
means  assured,  and  the  nature  of  gov- 


ernments throughout  the  world  was  in 
a  state  of  flux. 

But  through  the  great  crises  of  the 
day,  Harry  Truman  never  doubted  his 
ability  to  do  what  was  best,  and  histo- 
ry will  judge  him  kindly.  His  outward 
manner,  the  quick  wit  and  the  profane 
talk,  disguised  a  learned  intellect. 
Truman  is  said  to  have  read  every 
book  in  the  library  of  his  hometown 
and  his  memory  was  encyclopedic.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  the  classical  fig- 
ures of  antiquity,  and  he  felt  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  United  States.  His  love  of  history 
gave  him  a  guidepost  for  his  own  in- 
volvement in  public  life,  from  his 
years  as  a  county  judge  to  his  days  in 
the  Oval  Office.  Truman  kept  a  copy 
of  Marcus  Aurelius'  "Meditations," 
and  often  in  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tions would  quote  from  it.  "If  it  is  not 
right,  do  not  do  it;  if  it  is  not  so,  do  not 
say  it,  "  Aurelius  wrote  in  the  second 
century.  Harry  Truman  had  it  under- 
lined. 

Harry  Truman  brought  the  simple 
values  of  the  American  heartland  to 
the  White  House  and  the  world.  He 
was  honest  and  humane.  His  love  for 
his  wife  and  daughter  was  obvious  to 
all  Americans.  His  pride  in  our  coun- 
try, and  his  determination  to  insure  a 
fairer  deal  for  all  its  citizens,  earned 
him  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Truman's  record  grows  with  the 
passing  of  every  year.  He  led  the 
Nation  during  the  final  months  of  the 
most  destructive  war  in  the  history  of 
human  kind,  and  he  worked  tirelessly 
to  insure  that  the  peace  would  be  a 
lasting  and  final  one.  He  instituted  the 
Truman  doctrine  to  insure  that  free- 
dom was  defended  and  allowed  to 
flourish.  He  proposed  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  greatest  single  gesture  of 
generositv  and  responsibility  in  the 
208  years  Oi  this  Republic.  He  fought 
for  increased  aid  for  the  elderly,  edu- 
cation for  the  young,  justice  for  the 
poor  and  equal  rights  for  those  in  our 
society  who  were  not  white.  He  was  a 
fighter  for  the  causes  he  believed  in. 
and  a  champion  of  freedom  when  it 
was  threatened. 

Few  men  have  left  such  a  lasting 
mark  on  the  shape  of  the  world.  The 
faces  of  contemporary  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  owe  as  much  to  him 
as  to  the  energy  of  their  own  people. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  Harry  Truman  into  their  hearts 
as  a  gutsy,  courageous  folkhero.  Some- 
how that  seems  appropriate  for  a  poli- 
tician who  promised  to  "give  em  hell." 
He  may  well  have  done  that  some- 
times. But,  more  often  than  not,  he 
was  giving  the  world  hope.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American  statesman. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  rise  in  observance  of 


the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents.  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Truman  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man  whose  fortitude  and  bravery 
during  the  gravest  of  crises  guided  the 
United  States  and  Europe  through 
perhaps  the  most  complex  and  turbu- 
lent of  times. 

Thrust  into  the  role  of  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  after  the  sudden  death 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Truman  led  the 
allies  to  the  successful  completion  of 
World  War  II.  a  victory  over  the  Axis 
forces  which  were  attempting  to  over- 
run two  continents. 

Truman  then  guided  Western 
Europe  back  to  freedom  and  prosperi- 
ty with  the  Marshall  plan  and  Truman 
doctrine.  Harry  Truman  maintained 
that  the  United  States  would  remain 
the  friend  of  the  oppressed  and  would 
not  tolerate  the  spread  of  totalitarian 
governments. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mark  of  a 
great  man  is  his  ability  to  rise  to  great 
challenges.  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  rose  to 
and  overcame  some  of  the  greatest 
challenges  ever  to  face  a  world  leader. 
His  special  place  in  history  is  assured 
and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
honor  his  memory  on  his  100th  birth- 
day.* 

*  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  speak  today  in 
tribute  to  the  33d  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman. 
President  Truman  will  be  always  re- 
membered as  a  world  leader  in  war 
and  the  architect  of  reconstruction  of 
Europe  and  Japan  after  World  War  II. 

Truman  rose  from  sturdy  American 
stock  in  Missouri  to  be  a  judge,  a  U.S. 
Senator.  Vice  President  and.  upon  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  all  he  did 
he  brought  candor  and  honesty. 

Growing  up  in  north  Florida.  Harry 
Truman  was  one  of  my  idols.  He  was  a 
plain  spoken  man  who  said  exactly 
what  he  thought  and  did  exactly  what 
he  said  he  would  do.  Some  might 
accuse  him  of  being  salty  for  the 
earthy  way  he  phrased  his  remarks 
but  I  believe  the  American  people  re- 
sponded to  the  genuine  feelings  of  the 
man. 

Truman  is  revered  throughout 
America  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
books,  a  broadway  play  and  the  board 
game  "Trivial  Pursuit  '.  Statues  have 
been  erected  in  his  honor  and  schools 
and  streets  have  been  named  after 
him. 

His  memory  is  still  strong  in  a  nation 
that  is  a  better  place  to  live  because  he 
served  his  Nation.  As  we  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  we 
should  pause  to  remember  how  much 
this  man  gave  to  our  way  of  life.* 
*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  100th  anni- 
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versary  of  his  birth.  Harry  Truman, 
the  33d  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  described  as  a  com- 
passionate and  humble  man.  He  was  a 
President  with  both  character  and 
common.sense  and  his  integrity  and 
leadership  ability  will  be  admired  for 
generations  to  come.  Although 
Truman  was  not  initially  voted  into 
the  Office,  he  responded  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
by  faithfully  guiding  the  country 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
devastating  e.xperiences  facing  our 
great  Nation. 

President  Truman's  extensive  efforts 
to  help  secure  world  peace  through 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  Marshall 
plan  have  been  acclaimed  by  all  free 
nations.  His  endeavors  to  combat  the 
spread  of  communism  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  NATO.  While  Harry  Truman 
made  concerted  attempts  to  help  the 
underprivileged  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions he  did  not  forget  the  people  of 
this  land.  He  was  the  first  President  to 
recognize  the  pressing  need  for  civil 
rights  legislation. 

I  admire  this  great  President  for  his 
skill  as  a  world  leader  as  well  as  the 
ability  he  po.ssesscd  to  maintain  his 
honor  and  dignity.  I  admire  a  man 
who  never  grew  pretentious  or  .self- 
righteous.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  in 
Missouri  and  by  remaining  solidly 
rooted  in  what  is  basic  and  good  about 
rural  and  small  town  America,  he  was 
able— even  holding  the  most  powerful 
position  in  the  world— to  govern  with 
perspective  and  commonsense.  And 
after  he  had  finished  his  job.  he  went 
back  to  Missouri,  of  course. 

It  is  a  good  time  in  our  history  to 
take  note  and  recall  the  valuable  les- 
sons we  learned  from  this  man  of  the 
people,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  great 
Presidents.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  special  order  hon- 
ormg  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  As 
we  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  great  American,  we 
remember  him  as  a  man  of  innovative 
ideas,  and  one  of  this  century's  most 
influential  statesmen. 

Thrust  into  the  Presidency  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Roosevelt.  Truman 
entered  office  at  an  extraordinary 
time:  the  complex  and  turbulent  era 
ushered  in  by  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II. 

His  decision  to  end  the  war  by  drop- 
ping the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan  was  a 
difficult  decision  that  he  stood  by.  and 
in  later  years  was  praised  for  it.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  war  concluded.  Truman 
helped  guide  the  Nation's  economy 
back  into  peacetime  channels. 

President  Truman  was  a  strong,  deci- 
sive man.  who  worked  hard  for  what 
he  believed  in.  He  was  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  Truman  doctrine 
which  declared  the  United  States 
would   support    all    free   peoples   who 


were  resisting  attempted  subjugations 
either  by  armed  minorities  at  home  or 
aggressors  outside  their  borders. 
Truman  also  made  it  possible  for 
George  Marshall  to  carry  through 
Congress  the  Marshall  plan  calling  for 
the  transfer  of  massive  economic  aid 
from  the  free  nations  of  the  West  to 
the  beleaguered  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  other  side  to  the  President  pos- 
sessed a  quick  wit  to  counter  his  quick 
temper,  and  he  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  great  patriots  of  our  country— be- 
lieving that  every  person  is  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. During  his  tenure.  President 
Truman,  in  an  effort  to  shed  light  on 
hi.«?  responsibilities,  kept  a  diary.  Pub- 
lished later  as  a  book.  President 
Truman  felt  it  would  help  people  un- 
derstand the  Presidency  as  he  experi- 
enced it.  and  come  to  know  him  as  he 
really  was. 

In  an  excerpt  from  that  book  he 
wrote  a  statement  that  truly  reflects 
his  candor  and  pride  in  being  Presi- 
dent. He  wrote: 

It  is  a  pity  that  sohie  peopU'  have  a  con- 
temptuous idea  of  politics— becau.s*'  politics 
under  our  sy.stem  is  go\ernment.  and  a  man 
who  i.s  not  interested  in  politics  is  not  doing 
his  patriotic  duty  toward  maintaining  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  politician  and  to  work  politi- 
cally for  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Harry  S.  Truman  will  not  only  be  re- 
membered in  history  for  his  Presiden- 
cy, but  for  the  effectiveness  and  spirit 
he  lent  it.« 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  observe  the  100-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman— a  man  who  assumed  the 
reigns  of  leadership  in  our  Nation 
during  difficult  times,  but  with  confi- 
dence and  vision  guided  the  United 
States  through  several  tumultuous 
years. 

Harry  Truman's  career  symbolizes 
the  essence  of  American  traditional 
values— a  man  of  modest  upbringing 
who  faced  difficult  challenges 
throughout  his  early  life  but  never 
lo.st  faith  in  his  eventual  success  or 
abilities.  As  historian  David  McCul- 
lough  recently  said: 

Again  and  again  he  had  turned  setbacks 
into  positive  accomplishments.  The  boy  who 
couldn't  go  to  college  became  a  life  long  .stu- 
dent of  history.  The  boy  who  was  turned 
down  by  West  Point  became  a  model  battle- 
field officer.  The  failed  busines.sman  met  his 
debts  so  honorably  that  it  is  still  talked 
about  in  and  around  Kansas  City.  The  man 
who  was  first  dismissed  m  Washington  as 
the  Senator  from  Pendergast  '  became  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  wartime 
Senate  and  in  the  Democratic  Party.  All  in 
all.  it  had  been  no  little  mans  career. 

Mr.  Truman  faced  many  problems 
and  crucial  decisions  during  his  Presi- 
dency. But  he  faced  each  crisis  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  history.  Indeed,  his  accom- 
plishments became  a  part  of  history- 


shaping  events  which  still  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  our  world 
today.  The  extent  of  Mr.  Truman's 
achievements  were  aptly  summed  up 
in  an  editorial  after  his  death  in  1972: 
'It  grows  increasingly  hard  to  remem- 
ber what  Harry  Truman  did  wrong, 
and  increasingly  hard  to  dispute  that 
he  did  most  of  the  things  right." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  100 
years  since  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman— a  man  of  greatness  and 
vision. 

Although  during  his  career  few  per- 
ceived his  greatness,  in  retrospect 
Harry  Truman  distinguished  himself 
in  world  affairs  and  earned  an  endear- 
ing place  in  history.  The  life  and  times 
of  Harry  Truman  bring  to  mind  the 
words  of  Sophocle-s:  "One  must  wait 
until  the  evening  to  see  how  splendid 
the  day  has  been."» 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaki  r.  I  am 
deeply  moved  to  rise  in  honoi  of  the 
100-year  birthday  of  our  laic  Presi- 
dent. Harry  S.  Truman. 

Harry  Truman— the  man  from  Inde- 
pendence—is a  symbol  of  how  high  a 
common  citizen  can  ri.se  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  a  workingman.  an  entre- 
preneur, and  an  elected  official  who 
was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him. 

He  rose  through  the  ranks  in  the 
Mis-souri  National  Guard,  eventually 
commanding  a  battery  of  field  artil- 
lery during  World  War  I.  He  ran  a 
haberdashery  after  the  war.  and.  al- 
though it  failed.  Harry  Truman  in  his 
own  hard-working  way  paid  off  the 
firm's  debts  without  filing  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  future  President  entered  public 
life  as  an  elected  judge  in  1922,  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  two 
terms  before  becoming  'Vice  President 
in  1944.  As  we  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Harry  Truman  became  our  3.3d  Presi- 
dent after  the  death  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  many 
people  that  a  Truman  Pre.sidency 
would  be  weak  and  indecisive,  he 
proved  to  be  a  strong  and  resourceful 
leader.  He  was  a  champion  of  civil 
rights,  low-cost  housing.  Federal  aid  to 
education,  and  increased  social  .securi- 
ty benefits. 

Most  notably.  Harry  Truman  or- 
dered the  desegregation  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  oversaw  a  successful  Berlin  air- 
lift, established  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  in  an  age  of  overt 
Communist  aggression,  began  a  policy 
of  containment  now  known  as  the 
Truman  doctrine.  The  Marshall  plan, 
point  four  program,  medicare,  and  the 
Fair  Deal  were  all  his  brainchildren. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  feisty  leader 
who  genuinely  cared  about  the 
common  man  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  probably  would  not  have 
wanted  this  big  fuss  we  are  making 
over  him  today,  but  that  is  all  right. 


because  he  certainly  deserves  it.  God 
bless  him.» 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  ad- 
jective most  often  used  to  describe 
President  Truman  is  feisty.  And  he 
was.  indeed,  that. 

He  was  the  beleaguered  underdog 
who  won  the  Presidency  in  1948 
against  all  odds  in  a  campaign  against 
the  do-nothing  80th  Congress..!  note 
in  passing  that  I  joined  this  body  in 
the  81st  Congress. 

With  little  enthusiastic  support 
from  his  party,  he  confounded  all  the 
political  experts  and  won  almost 
single-handedly  by  doggedly  taking  his 
campaign  to  the  people.  His  opponent 
was  a  candidate  who  was  so  sure  of  vic- 
tory that,  in  Harry  Truman's  words: 

He  has  been  following  me  up  and  down 
this  country  making  speeches  about  home, 
mother,  unity  and  efficiency.  *  *  *  He  wont 
talk  about  the  issues.  •  *  *" 

No  two-dollar  words  for  Harry 
Truman. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  he  won  the 
Presidency  despite  a  splintering  of  his 
party  that  say  two  Members  run  for 
that  office  on  Ihird-and  fourth-party 
tickets. 

In  a  victory  that  showed  he  was  no 
accidental  President.  Harry  Truman 
was  both  humorous  and  humble.  His 
mimicking  of  the  radio  commentator 
who  kept  insisting  during  the  long 
election  night  count— there  were  no 
exit  polls  or  early  projections  back 
then— that  President  Truman  would 
lose,  despite  his  lead,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  At  a  victory  celebration  in 
his  native  Independence.  MO.  the 
President  said:  "I  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  this  celebration, 
which  is  not  for  me.  It  is  for  the  whole 
country.  It  is  for  the  whole  world.  " 

Little  was  known  of  this  man  when 
he  had  the  awesome  Presidential 
mantle  thrust  upon  him  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  II.  Little  was  expected 
of  him.  Few  knew  of  the  depths  of  his 
courage  and  convictions,  his  vision, 
and  his  creativity. 

In  civil  rights.  Harry  Truman  was  a 
pioneer.  He  abolished  segregation  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  He  banned  discrim- 
ination by  contractors  working  for  the 
Federal  Government.  His  administra- 
tion challenged  racial  discrimination 
in  education,  arguing  in  court  that  seg- 
regation was  an  easy  mark  for  commu- 
nist propaganda  and  raised  questions 
among  our  friends  about  the  depth  of 
our  devotion  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  in  our  history 
when  the  enemies  of  President 
Truman  reviled  him  as  a  tool  of  com- 
munism. Here  was  the  man  who  cre- 
ated the  Truman  doctrine  to  support 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  their  fight 
against  subjugation  by  Communisits; 
the  man  who  presided  over  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia;  the  President 
who.  working  tirelessly  with  Republi- 


can leaders  of  Congress,  won  biparti- 
san support  for  NATO— our  Nation's 
first  peacetime  military  alliance:  the 
President  who  committed  American 
troops  to  the  defense  of  a  nation 
under  Communist  invasion,  an  action 
that  became  so  unpopular  that  he  de- 
cided not  to  seek  reelection.  Soft  on 
communism? 

Whatever  their  internal  problems 
and  imperfections.  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  nations  of  NATO.  South 
Korea— none  are  under  the  domina- 
tion of  communism,  thanks  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  haberdasher 
from  Independence. 

No  other  man  in  history  has  had  to 
make  the  dread,  soul-searing  decision 
to  use  the  atomic  bomb,  and  we  pray 
to  God  that  no  other  one  ever  will. 
And  what  other  President  has  had  to 
endure  the  vilification  President 
Truman  suffered  for  carrying  out  his 
constitutional  responsibilities— for 

firing  an  insubordinate  hero  general 
who  had  forgotten  who  was  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief?— an  action  that  his- 
tory has  vindicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harry  Truman  was  a 
great  President,  but  he  always  .said  he 
was  two  persons:  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 
father  of  Margaret,  husband  of  Bess. 
It  was  Harry  Truman  the  human 
being— the  loving  and  feisty  father— 
who  wrote  the  scathing  note  to  the 
music  critic  of  the  Washington  Post 
for  a  review  of  his  daughter's  concert 
in  which  he  attacked  everything  but 
"the  varnish  on  the  piano."  Father 
Harry  told  the  critic  that  he  sounded 
like  a  "frustrated  man  that  never 
made  a  success,  an  eight-ulcer  man  on 
a  four-ulcer  job  and  all  four  ulcers 
working." 

Today,  we  honor  Harry  Truman  on 
his  100th  birthday  anniversary.  He 
will  be  just  as  greatly  honored  a  centu- 
ry hence. # 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  participate  in  this  occasion 
honoring  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

In  retrospect,  the  Presidency  of 
Harry  Truman  compels  great  respect- 
especially  in  foreign  policy— but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  our  33d  President 
was  widely  underestimated  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  burdened  by  the 
enormous  popularity  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Truman, 
when  he  assumed  the  Presidency,  was 
at  best  considered  to  be  good  nalured 
but  ordinary:  at  worst  provincial  and 
inept.  Fortunately,  he  was  usually  in- 
different to  criticism. 

Truman  was  further  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst 
prepared  Presidents  in  history.  As  'Vice 
President,  he  had  been  nowhere  near 
the  White  House  war  room,  had  never 
heard  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  had 
not  even  met  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Yet  Truman  surmounted  these  many 


disadvantages  to  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  our  Presidents. 

It  was  gradually  recognized  that  the 
country  was  extraordinarily  lucky  to 
have  had  Truman's  leadership.  His 
straightforward,  decisive,  simple,  and 
honest  style  eventually  inspired  the 
confidence  of  even  his  toughest  critics. 
Members  of  the  Roosevelt  circle  who 
initially  had  been  the  most  skeptical 
later  rallied  to  Truman's  defense.  As 
David  Lillienthal.  whom  Truman  had 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
■Valley  Authority,  wrote  in  the  Presi- 
dent's defense: 

The  way  he  took  on  the  aggressions  of 
Russia:  the  courage  in  calling  a  special  ses- 
sion of  an  antagonistic  Congress  controlled 
by  the  opposition  to  put  through  an  exten- 
sive program  for  the  restoration  of  Europe; 
his  civil  rights  program,  upon  which  he  has 
not  welched  or  trimmed— my  God!  What  do 
these  people  want? 

Truman  was  aided  in  his  efforts  to 
lead  postwar  America  through  a  con- 
fusing and  troubled  time  by  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  world  history  that  sur- 
passed that  of  most  Presidents.  As 
Truman  often  repeated  in  later  years: 
"The  only  thing  new  in  the  world  is 
the  history  we  don't  know."  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  being  part  of  history  in 
the  making  and  a  humility  regarding 
his  role  as  President. 

Today,  we  remember  Harry  Truman 
as  one  of  our  most  beloved  Presidents. 
We  miss  his  unpretentiousness  and  his 
feisty  rhetoric  in  an  era  of  media- 
dominated  politics  in  which  an  unim- 
posing  ex-haberdasher  with  a  flat  mid- 
wester  accent  might  not  be  able  to 
compete.  But  more  than  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  scope  of  his  knowledge, 
the  depth  of  his  character,  his  confi- 
dence in  and  understanding  of  his  own 
abilities.  He  believed  in  the  impor- 
tance of  trusting  in  his  fellow  man— 
"If  you  don't,  how  can  you  expect  him 
to  have  trust  in  you?"  Truman  asked, 
"What's  the  use  of  living?"— and 
thought  that  the  fact  that  many  did 
not  share  such  values  constituted 
what  was  wrong  with  the  modern 
world.  He  drew  on  the  great  literary 
works  of  the  past  for  guidance  and 
solace— from  the  Bible,  to  Plutarch,  to 
Lord  Byron— and  believed  firmly  that 
the  basic  source  of  our  strength  as  a 
country  was  a  spiritual  one. 

But  what  finally  distinguished  him 
was  his  profound  sense  of  his  roots 
and  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
common  citizen.  He  liked  to  quote 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  said: 

In  free  governments,  the  rulers  are  the 
servants  and  the  people  their  superiors  and 
sovereigns.  For  the  former  therefore  to 
return  among  the  latter  is  not  to  degrade 
them  but  to  promote  them. 

"I  kept  that  in  mind  when  I  was  in 
the  White  House,"  Truman  said  in  his 
retirement,  "and  Ive  had  it  in  mind 
since  I  got  my  promotion.  "• 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Ike 
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Skelton.  for  organizing  this  special 
order  to  honor  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Many  refer  to  Harry  Truman  as  the 
common  man  who  made  good.  Yet. 
there  was  nothing  common  about 
Harry  Truman.  From  his  humble  early 
life  in  Missouri.  Harry  Truman  rose  to 
greatness  because  he  strove  for  great- 
ness. 

His  political  life  began  in  county 
government,  when  in  1922  he  was 
elected  as  a  judge  in  Jackson  County. 
He  then  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
before  becoming  Vice  President  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  gained  nation- 
al prominence  as  a  Senator  when  he 
led  an  investigation  of  military  pro- 
curement practices,  which  uncovered 
numerous  questionable  practices.  In 
1944.  after  serving  less  than  100  days 
as  the  Vice  President,  he  became  our 
33d  President  upon  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Few  administrations  can  rival  that 
of  President  Truman's.  Domestically, 
he  guided  the  United  States  in  its  dif- 
ficult transition  from  a  war-time  econ- 
omy to  a  peace-time  economy.  He  laid 
the  groundwork  for  medicare,  and 
placed  great  emphasis  on  low-cost 
housing  for  the  poor.  Perhaps,  most 
notably,  it  was  President  Truman  who 
elevated  civil  rights  onto  the  national 
stage.  During  the  1940  campaign, 
Truman  asserted  his  commitment  to 
civil  rights  in  front  of  a  group  of  farm- 
ers, many  of  whom  were  suspected  Ku 
Klux  Klansm.en.  He  said: 

I  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  not 
merely  the  brotherhood  of  white  men  but 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men  before  the  law. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, the  Marshall  plan,  and  NATO 
which  successfully  allowed  free  people 
all  over  the  world  to  resist  the  tide  of 
totalitarian  aggression. 

As  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
world.  President  Truman  never  forgot 
his  past  or  our  Nation's  past.  He  was 
an  avid  historian  and  believed  in  the 
value  of  lessons  learned  from  the  past. 
Moreover.  Harry  Truman,  even  after 
he  had  achieved  international  promi- 
nence, never  forgot  America's  common 
men  and  women.  Truman  understood 
that  it  was  the  basic  dignity  and  hu- 
manity of  the.se  people  which  made 
America  strong. 

We  could  marvel  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Truman's  administration,  for 
many  hours,  yet,  I  don't  believe  that  is 
what  Harry  Truman  would  want.  As 
we  celebrate  his  100  birthday  let  us 
keep  in  mind  his  ideals  of  leadership 
by  example,  courage,  honesty,  and 
plain  speech.  Perhaps  he  said  it  best 
when  he  remarked: 

If  politics  ever  gets  away  from  the  people, 
our  country  will  be  in  big  trouble.  Politics  is 
people.  People  count.  People  matter.* 

•  Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
idea  that  Harry  S.  Truman  was  born 


100  years  ago  on  May  8  is  one  to  which 
I  have  a  hard  time  accommodating. 

The  picture  of  Harry  Truman  that 
comes  to  mind  is  always  one  of  a  brisk, 
vigorous,  decisive  man  of  action— noth- 
ing at  all  about  him  suggested  age  or 
infirmity. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
my  life  to  be  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
with  him  in  November  1948,  when  he 
so  stirred  the  people  of  this  country 
that  he  snatched  victory  away  from 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  who  was  con- 
sidered by  practically  everybody  to  be 
the  certain  winner. 

And  I  was  proud  to  be  his  active  sup- 
porter during  the  final  4  years  of  his 
Presidency. 

The  respect  accorded  to  this  man 
from  Missouri  today  is  almost  univer- 
sal. Prominent  American  leaders  of 
both  parties  vie  with  each  other  in 
paying  him  homage.  Polls  of  histori- 
ans and  political  scientists  place  him 
among  the  great  Presidents.  Books 
written  about  him  enjoy  enormously 
successful  sales,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Almost  no  one  wants  to  remember 
the  tremendous  vilification  that  was 
visited  upon  him  during  the  years  he 
sat  in  the  White  House.  Politicians  all 
over  the  country  lambasted  him  for 
his  stands  on  civil  rights.  Labor  lead- 
ers damned  him  at  the  highest  decibel 
levels  for  his  refusal  to  accept  strikes 
in  the  coal  and  railroad  industries 
which  he  said  damaged  the  Nation's 
security.  Opponents  said  his  adminis- 
tration was  riddled  with  scandal.  Edi- 
torial cartoonists  vied  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  most  outrageously 
scurrilous  images  of  him.  But  time  has 
rubbed  them  out. 

Now  that  he  and  his  administration 
have  receded  into  the  past,  the  lens  of 
history  can  show  him  as  he  really  was: 
An  extraordinary  President  who  met 
unprecedented  challenges,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  and  his  country  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  courage  and 
honor  upon  us  all. 

Harry  Truman  emerged  upon  the 
national  scene  almost  as  a  stranger  on 
that  April  day  in  1945  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died.  Roosevelt 
was  such  a  comm.anding  figure  and 
such  a  dramatic  one  that  the  national 
spotlight  was  on  him  for  the  preceding 
12  years.  The  President  so  dazzled  the 
country  that  those  around  him  went 
virtually  unnoticed,  even  though 
many,  like  Truman,  had  had  distin- 
guished public  careers  of  their  own 
before  the  Roosevelt  era. 

As  Roosevelt  personified  the  ex- 
traordinary American,  urbane  and 
charismatic.  Harry  Truman  came  to  be 
seen  as  the  ordinary  American.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  man  people  would 
meet  at  the  grocery  store  or  the  bar- 
bershop. He  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place  as  anyones  next  door  neigh- 
bor. 


He  came  unexpectedly  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  was  immediately  faced  with 
absolutely  stupendous  decisions  of 
which  he  had  had  no  prior  inkling.  As 
Roosevelt's  Vice  President,  Truman 
had  never  been  an  F.D.R.  insider.  The 
modern  notion  of  a  Vice  President  as  a 
Presidential  assistant  had  not  even 
been  considered  40  years  ago. 

But  the  modest,  unassuming  man 
who  had  been  a  farmer,  a  haberdash- 
er, a  country  judge,  and  a  U.S.  Senator 
walked  into  the  Oval  Office  and  told 
his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  do  his 
"dead  level  best "  and  went  to  work. 

His  country  was  nearing  the  climax 
of  a  devastating  world  war  and  almost 
immediately  he  had  to  face  the  reality 
of  the  atomic  bomb  about  which  he 
had  not  been  told  before.  He  had  to 
decide  whether  to  loose  a  dreadful  new- 
weapon  upon  the  Japanese  or  to  face 
the  loss  of  a  million  American  lives  in 
a  final  onslaught  against  the  Japanese 
homeland.  He  opted  for  the  bomb  and 
thus  forced  an  early  end  to  the  war. 

Even  before  final  victory  was  won  in 
World  War  II.  President  Truman  had 
to  face  the  breakup  of  the  wartime  al- 
liance, and  the  reality  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  threat  to  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  ravaged  and  war-weakened 
West. 

The  steps  he  took  to  counter  that 
threat  set  the  policy  of  this  country  in 
the  succeeding  three  decades,  and 
there  is  no  responsible  authority  to 
deny  its  correctness. 

The  momentous  policy  initiatives  of 
the  Nation  under  Harry  Truman  in 
those  years  from  1945  to  1953  are  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 

But  it  is  proper  that,  today,  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  this  remarka- 
ble man  who  could  indeed  walk  with 
kings  without  losing  the  common 
touch. 

The  country  owes  Harry  Truman  a 
great  debt,  and  as  the  years  go  by. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  splen- 
dor as  a  great  American  will  increase.* 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  hear  the  many  words  of 
praise  for  the  late  President  Harry 
Truman.  President  Truman  was  elect- 
ed in  a  bitterly  contested  campaign  in 
1948.  with  a  razor-thin  victory  that 
almost  no  one  expected  to  happen.  So 
the  bipartisan  prai.se  suggests.  I  sup- 
pose, a  certain  progress  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  statesmanship. 

But  for  a  political  leader  to  be  great, 
he  must  have  done  great  deeds,  he 
must  have  acted  out  of  the  ordinary. 
To  praise  Harry  Truman's  greatness 
means  to  praise  the  actions  he  took— 
otherwise  greatness  has  no  meaning. 

Here,  then,  is  a  list,  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, of  some  of  Mr.  Truman's  acts 
and  deeds  in  office: 

His  recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel 
within  11  minutes  of  Israel's  declara- 
tion of  independence. 


The  development  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  according  to  which  'it  must 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressures.  " 

The  airlift  to  Berlin  in  order  to 
break  the  Soviet  Union's  blockade  of 
that  city. 

Creating  the  Marshall  plan  for  mas- 
sive economic  recovery  assistance  to 
the  war-torn  states  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  overcome  Europe's  w-eakness  and 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  aggression. 

The  development  of  a  nuclear  detcr- 
rant  because  "American's  security  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world  depend 
to  a  large  degree  on  our  leadership  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  energy." 

Establishing  a  worldwide  strategy  of 
mutual  defense  alliances  from  NATO 
in  Europe  to  ANZUS  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, to  resist  Communist  aggression 
anywhere  around  the  globe. 

His  magnanimous  invitation  to 
former  President  Hoover  to  head  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  an  act 
which  helped  restore  Hoover's  reputa- 
tion. 

President  Truman  followed  the 
course  of  commonsense  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  threat.  He  did  all  he  could 
to  help  develop  the  economies  of  the 
free  world  nations  so  that  they  could 
resist  Soviet  aggression.  And  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  oppose  force  with 
force,  when  the  Soviet  imperial  lead- 
ers left  him  no  choice.  He  always  un- 
derstood that  military  aggression  re- 
quires a  military  solution. 

Dean  Acheson  described  Harry 
Truman  as  ""the  captain  with  the 
mighty  heart."  Mr.  Truman's  plain 
speech  made  him  a  successful  commu- 
nicator in  office.  He  shared  in  some  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  American 
people,  and  they  recognized  him  as 
one  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  Harry  Truman 
a  great  debt  for  his  leadership  and  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  a  strong  America.* 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  33d 
President  of  the  United  States. 

While  Harry— "Give  em  Hell. 
Harry  "—was  not  felt  capable  nor  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  lead  a  great  Nation 
such  as  ours,  he  has  become  rated  as 
one  of  the  more  effective  and  able 
Presidents  of  our  time. 

President  Truman  believed  in  help- 
ing those  who  could  not  help  them- 
selves and  during  his  administration 
he  instituted  programs  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged.  He 
showed  great  leadership  and  compas- 
sion—as well  as  good  old  Missouri 
horsesense— in  rebuilding  Europe  and 
Japan  following  the  cataclysm  of 
World  War  II. 

As  one  who  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
country,  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting 
that  we  honor  Harry  S.  Truman  on 


the  centennial  anniversary  of  his 
birth.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  great  honor  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  laud  one  of  Americas 
finest  Presidents.  Harry  S.  Truman. 
On  this  day.  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  we  may  all  feel  proud  as  we 
reflect  upon  the  courageous  leadership 
President  Truman  provided  during  a 
trying  time  in  our  Nations  history. 

In  1945.  President  Truman  inherited 
the  colossal  task  of  trying  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  He  responded  with  a  dis- 
play of  decisiveness,  innovation,  and 
dedication  that  today  remains  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  us  all.  His  strong 
leadership  guided  the  Nation  through 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  and 
into  a  peacetime  economy.  In  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  he  established  the 
Truman  doctrine,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  would  support  all  free 
people  who  resisted  attempted  subju- 
gation either  by  armed  minorities 
within  their  country  or  from  outside 
aggressors.  The  Truman  doctrine  was 
also  vital  for  it  helped  pave  the  way 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

At  home.  President  Truman  fought 
for  social  welfare  programs  by  sup- 
porting low-co.st  housing  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram which  would  eventually  evolve 
into  medicare.  As  one  of  the  first 
Presidents  to  address  the  importance 
of  civil  rights.  President  Truman  ar- 
dently supported  the  wartime  Fair 
Employment  Act.  designed  to  pre\enl 
discrimination  against  minority 
groups.  It  did  not  take  long  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  move  out  of  FDR"s 
shadow  and  establish  himself  as  a  firm 
and  decisive  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day,  I  am  proud 
to  join  our  colleagues  in  honoring  a 
dedicated  man.  a  strong  leader,  and  a 
fine  President,  Harry  S.  Truman.* 

*  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  one  of  this  country's 
gtreatest  Presidents.  I  have  admired 
Harry  Truman  for  many  years.  It  is 
appropriate,  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  that  we  honor  this  great 
American. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Skelton)  for  taking  this  Special 
Order  so  that  those  of  us  who  admire 
and  appreciate  the  tremendous  contri- 
butions of  Harry  Truman  may  show 
our  esteem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  fine  article  on  President  Truman 
that  appeared  in  April  28.  1984.  issue 
of  the  Economist. 

Harry  Truman:  Foreign  Policy  Master- 
builder 

Washington.  D.C— History  has  so  far 
dealt  kindly  with  President  Harry  Truman, 
who  would  have  been  100  years  old  on  May 
8lh  had  he  fulfilled  his  intention  of  living  to 
that  age.  The  contrast   between  the  slight 


opinion  in  which  he  was  generally  held 
when  he  took  up  the  presidency  and  the 
towering  achievements  which  he  left  behind 
when  he  departed  gave  rise  to  the  unfortu- 
nate notion  that  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States  has  some  magical  quality 
about  it  that  enables  a  small  man  to  grow 
into  it  and  become  big.  or  an  ignoble  man  to 
become  noble.  As  has  since  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated, nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  ex- 
pected. Truman  could  not  have  done  what 
he  did  had  he  not.  to  begin  with,  had  the 
right  stuff  in  him. 

His  first  period  of  office  coincided  with  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  road  in  world  politics  and 
with  the  sudden  emergence  of  a  global 
power  structure  previously  unseen,  which 
called  for  a  revolutionary  change  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  The  high  excitement  of 
the  Truman  presidency  came  from  the 
opening  of  the  cold  wai  and  the  accompany- 
ing transformation  in  American  diplomacy, 
which  Truman  presided  over.  He  had  with 
him  in  this  tenuous  and  alarming  passage  a 
group  of  public  servants  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity. Without  them  it  could  not  have  been 
done,  no  doubt.  But  it  was  he  him.self.  the 
little  man  with  the  thick  eyeglasses  from 
rural  Mis.souri.  who  led  the  team,  directed 
the  fateful  change  and  .set  the  new  course. 

One  of  Mr.  Truman's  precepts  was  that 
you  must  always  keep  in  mind  who  you  are 
and  where  you  come  from.  He  was  decidedly 
from  Jackson  County.  Missouri.  He  was  a 
small  farmer,  a  wartime  captain  of  artillery, 
an  unsuccessful  haberdasher,  the  elective 
administrator  (judge)  of  his  county  and  a 
senator  from  Missouri. 

In  1944  he  was  picked  somewhat  indiffer- 
ently for  the  vice-presidency  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  to  whom  he  was  not  at  all  close, 
&&  the  one  who  would  do  least  damage  to 
the  presidents  prospects  of  reelection  to  a 
fourth  term.  They  won  the  election.  But 
Roosevelt  died  on  the  83rd  day  of  his  new- 
term,  leaving  Truman  high  and  dry.  "That 
ThrottlebottomI  "  exclaimed  one  eminent 
public  servant  with  incredulity. 

Truman  was  incomparably  more  simple, 
more  direct  and  more  limited  than  his  pred- 
eces.sor.  He  was  the  last  American  president 
not  to  have  been  to  college,  though  prob- 
ably one  of  the  three  or  four  best-read:  the 
last  to  cross  Pennsylvania  Avenue  habitual- 
ly on  foot  'usually  with  an  armful  of  brief- 
cases): in  the  words  of  his  interviewer  and 
biographer  Merle  Miller,  'the  last  human 
being  to  occupy  the  White  House"".  As  presi- 
dent he  kept  on  writing  home  to  his  mother 
and  sister  in  Independence.  Missouri,  telling 
them  what  was  going  on  in  the  White  House 
and  providing  the  3  cent  stamp  him.self. 
since  this  was  not  official  business. 

Of  all  American  presidents  he  was  the  one 
with  the  least  re.semblance  to  Hamlet.  It 
was  not  unknown  for  him  to  make  a  mess  of 
something  <in  fact  as  an  administrator  he 
was  no  great  shakes),  but  it  was  unknown 
for  him  to  go  on  worrying  about  a  decision 
once  he  had  made  it.  He  mishandled  Henry 
Wallace  in  1946.  when  Wallace  as  secretary 
of  commerce  was  promoting  his  own  foreign 
policy  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  .secretary 
of  state.  James  Byrnes.  When  he  realized 
that  he  had  to  dismiss  Wallace  he  did  it  in  a 
handwritten  note  so  intemperate  that  it  had 
to  be  fished  back  and  destroyed  with  the 
magnanimous  complicity  of  the  victim. 
Afterwards  Truman  summed  it  all  up  for  his 
mother  in  a  few  breezy  words:  'I  had  to  fire 
Henry  today  .  .  .  Well,  now  he's  out  and  the 
crackpots  are  having  conniption  fits." 

Until  he  became  president  Truman  was 
told  nothing  whatever  about  the  Manhattan 
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Engineering  District,  as  the  atom  bomb 
project  was  called.  Once  he  knew,  he  was 
quite  able  to  appreciate  how  momentous  it 
was.  He  set  up  the  prodigiously  authorita- 
tive Interim  Committee  to  consider  the 
future  control  of  the  new  force  as  well  as  its 
immediate  use.  Later  he  backed  the  legisla- 
tion that  put  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
in  the  civilian  hands  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  immediate  decision  called  for  in  July. 
1945.  was  whether  to  use  the  bomb  against 
Japan.  This  gave  him  no  difficulty.  The 
bomb  has  been  developed  for  use  in  war.  It 
offered  the  most  efficient  means  of  finish- 
ing the  Japanese  war.  The  chain  of  deci- 
sions had  been  long  at  work  that  led  to  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki.  Truman  saw  no 
reason  to  back  away  from  the  ghastly,  con- 
clusive deed,  and  once  it  was  done  he  lost 
literally  not  a  moment's  sleep  over  it.  Re- 
grets to  him  were  a  form  of  self-indulgence. 

FROM  CHARM  TO  CURTNESS 

Truman's  presidency  saw  the  start  of  the 
cold  war.  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  that 
the  swift  dismtegration  of  the  grand  war- 
time alliance  was  already  under  way  before 
Roosevelt's  death  in  April.  1945.  thurst 
Truman  into  the  presidency.  Signs  of  a 
hardening  of  the  Soviet  attitude  to  east- 
west  co-operation  in  the  postwar  settlement 
started  to  appear  soon  after  Stalin  got  back 
to  Moscow  from  the  summit  conference  at 
Yalta  in  February  The  signs  concerned 
Germany.  Rumania  and  most  immediately 
Poland:  in  addition.  Stalin  picked  an  un- 
pleasant quarrel  with  Roosevelt  about  the 
start  of  negotiations  for  a  German  surren- 
der in  Italy.  Truman  took  over  an  adminis- 
tration that  *as  already  disappointed  and 
perturbed. 

The  Soviet  rulers  may.  nevertheless,  have 
thought  that  the  change  from  Roosevelt  to 
Truman  was  a  change  for  the  worse  for 
them.  If  they  did.  the  difference  of  Tru- 
man's style  from  Roosevelt's  may  have  en- 
hanced the  impression.  He  was  not  subtle  or 
particularly  patient,  he  did  not  (indeed, 
could  not )  drench  a  person  in  charm  as  Roo- 
sevelt did.  or  use  an  apparently  pointless  di- 
gression to  relax  a  moment  of  tension. 
When  Molotov  came  to  sec  him  11  days 
after  Roosevelt's  death,  his  staff  briefed 
him  to  be  firm,  but  he  was  so  curt  that 
Molotov  went  away  in  dudgeon.  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman.  who  was  there,  thought  Tru- 
man's hard  treatment  of  Molotov  a  mistake 
because  it  "gave  Molotov  an  excuse  to  tell 
Stalin  that  the  Roosevelt  policy  was  being 
abandoned".  He  did  not  think  it  a  decisive 
mistake.  Molotov  at  the  time  was  on  his  way 
to  the  charter  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  San  Francisco.  There  the  rift  con- 
tinued to  widen  without  any  personal  help 
from  Truman. 

In  May.  with  the  war  over  in  Europe,  the 
president  had  to  turn  his  attention  to  wind- 
ing up  Lend-Lease.  This  was  a  case  in  which 
a  foreign-policy  action  was  not  merely  influ- 
enced, but  dictated,  by  domestic  politics. 
Congress  had  been  nagging  at  Roosevelt 
about  Lend-Lease.  suspicious  that  he  might 
be  planning  to  use  it  for  some  kind  of  global 
New  Deal  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  (something  not  unlike  that  did 
happen  some  years  later).  Truman  probably 
had  no  choice  but  to  end  it.  but  he  signed 
the  order  without  reading  the  fine  print, 
and  the  abrupt  way  it  was  done  created  an 
uproar.  The  Russians  in  particular  thought 
themselves  victims  of  a  hostile  act. 

It  was  at  Potsdam,  in  July,  that  Truman 
got  word  of  the  successful  atomic  test  at 
Alamogordo.     New     Mexico,     and    casually 


mentioned  to  Stalin  that  the  United  States 
had  perfected  "a  very  powerful  explosive". 
Stalin,  who  had  probably  heard  about  the 
Manhattan  project  long  before  Truman  did. 
did  not  appear  particularly  impressed.  Yet  it 
does  seem  possible  that,  while  the  American 
atomic  monopoly  lasted,  the  knowledge  of  it 
affected  both  Americans  and  Russians  in  a 
way  not  helpful  to  diplomatic  understand- 
ing. As  for  the  Potsdam  conference.  Truman 
wrote  to  his  mother  about  it:  You  never 
saw  such  pig-headed  people  as  are  the  Rus- 
sians". 

A  PLAN  AND  A  DOCTRINE 

In  the  downhill  slide  of  world  affairs  from 
the  Yalta  summit  to  the  Korean  war.  the  15 
weeks  in  1947  from  February  21st  to  June 
5th  have  been  singled  out  as  the  period  in 
which  American  policy  took  its  great  leap 
forward.  February  21si  was  the  day  on 
which  the  British  embassy  in  Washington 
told  the  state  department  of  the  British 
government's  decision  to  end  its  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  June  5lh  was  the  date 
of  General  George  Marshall's  commence- 
ment address  at  Harvard,  offering  Europe 
the  Marshall  plan.  A  participant,  Joseph 
Jones,  reconstructing  the  events  some  years 
later  in  a  book.  The  Fifteen  Weeks  ".  called 
them  the  most  revolutionary  advances  in 
United  States'  foreign  policy  since  the  year 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  1823. 

Central  to  the  change  was  the  enunciation 
by  the  president,  in  his  address  to  congress 
on  March  12th.  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Truman  doctrine.  "I  believe  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures.  " 

What  the  president  was  actually  doing 
was  asking  for  money,  and  for  authority  to 
step  in  with  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  technical  military  assistance  to 
Turkey  to  fill  the  gap  which  had  opened  up 
with  the  sudden  decline  of  British  power. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  did  not  require  any 
statement  so  general  or  far-reaching.  What 
had  happened  was  that  when  General  Mar- 
shall, in  his  terse,  matter-of-fact  way.  ex- 
plained to  the  congressional  leaders  what 
was  needed,  the  congressional  leader.-;  fidg- 
eted and  muttered.  The  proposition  .sounded 
fishy  to  them.  They  did  not  feel  the  need  to 
rescue  the  crumbling  British  empire  or  the 
unpopular  Greek  monarchy.  Dean  Acheson. 
who  was  present  as  undersecretary  of  state, 
intervened,  with  hi.s  chief's  permission,  with 
a  rousing  statement  of  the  global  danger  in 
a  situation  more  menacing  than  the  world 
had  seen  since  Rome  faced  Carthage. 

The  Democratic  party  at  the  time  had  re- 
cently lost  control  of  congress  to  the  Repub- 
licans, and  Mr.  Truman  could  get  nothing 
important  through  the  senate  without  bi- 
partisan support.  In  foreign-policy  matters 
this  meant  the  support  of  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  of  Michigan.  Vandenberg  had 
spoken  early,  even  before  Germany  wa.s 
beaten,  of  his  misgivings  about  the  course  of 
Soviet  conduct.  Now  he  declared  himself 
■■impres.sed.  even  shaken"  by  Acheson's 
sounding  of  the  global  alarm.  He  insisted 
that  the  request  for  the  money  and  the 
narrow  authority  which  the  administration 
needed  be  accompanied  by  a  message  to  con- 
gress, and  an  explanation  to  the  American 
people,  in  which  the  grim  facts  of  the  larger 
situation  should  be  set  out. 

Acheson  incorporated  the  'Vandenberg 
condition'  .  as  he  called  it  at  the  lime,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  briefing  team.  The  result 
was  a  doctrine  of  such  general  application 
that  men  like  Walter  Lippmann  and  George 


Kennan.  who.se  writings  and  pleadings  had 
charged  the  intellectual  climate  with  much 
of  its  urgency,  were  startled  and  alarmed 
and  devoted  many  months  to  arguing  about 
what  had  gone  wrong. 

If  the  Truman  doctrine  was  sown  by  polit- 
ical accident,  it  took  root  fast  because  of  a 
convergence  of  challenges  to  the  American 
consciousness  which  called  for  a  bigger  re- 
sponse than  limited  promi.ses  of  aid.  Mr. 
Kennan.  startled  as  he  was  by  the  alarming 
scope  of  Truman's  promi.se  to  the  free 
world,  nevertheless  lost  no  time  in  spelling 
it  out  in  the  celebrated  article  by  "X"  in  the 
summer  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  called 
for  Soviet  expansionism  to  be  "contained  by 
the  adroit  and  vigilant  application  of  coun- 
terforce  at  a  series  of  constantly  shifting 
geographical  and  political  points  ". 

This  was  attacked  by  Waller  Lippmann  as 
a  recipe  for  over-expansion  and  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  subsidizing  of  "a  heterogene- 
ous array  of  satellites,  clients,  dependants 
and  puppets"— an  accurate  description  of 
one  part,  though  one  part  only,  of  what 
eventually  happened.  While  later  presidents 
have  tried  to  elaborate  or  qualify,  their  ef- 
forts have  been  mostly  transitory  and  the 
Truman  doctrine,  with  Kennan's  contain- 
ment "  elaboration  of  it.  substantially  repre- 
sents American  global  policy  at  the  present 
day. 

More  important  at  the  time,  however,  was 
the  general  state  of  collapse  in  Europe,  of 
which  Britain's  decision  to  dump  its  Greek 
and  Turkish  responsibilities  in  the  Ameri- 
can lap  was  a  mere  side-effect.  The  team 
that  stitched  the  doctrine  together  in  a  such 
a  hurry  was  already  at  work  on  the  outlines 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  Acheson  delivered  the 
first  official  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
foreign  aid  at  a  small  college  at  Cleveland. 
Mi.ssi.ssippi.  on  May  8.  1947.  Marshall,  in  his 
customary  modest  language,  made  the  offer 
to  Europe,  at  Harvard  four  weeks  later,  of 
massive  American  support  for  a  programme 
of  European  recovery:  it  was  Truman  who 
later  insisted  that  this  project  be  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan.  As  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  was  to  describe  it  in  "The  'Vital  Centre" 
two  years  later.  "Our  present  policy  for 
world  peace  has  thus  settled  into  the  formu- 
la of  reconstruction  plus  containment". 

Some  interaction  inevitably  took  place  be- 
tween the  two.  The  recovery  programme  re- 
quired an  effort  to  organize  Germany  or  at 
least  its  western  zones;  the  Russians  replied 
to  that  with  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  to 
which  Truman  replied  with  the  Berlin  air- 
lift and  the  reinforcement  of  the  American 
air  force  in  Europe— another  fateful  step  re- 
quiring bipartisan  support.  Preparatory 
work  started  that  summer  on  the  North  At- 
lantic treaty,  although  the  treaty  was  not 
completed  and  signed  until  after  Truman 
had  confounded  everybody  by  winning  the 
presidential  election  of  1948.  and  had  been 
inaugurated  for  his  unexpected  second 
term.  It  was  in  his  inaugural  address  in  Jan- 
uary. 1949.  that  he  broached  the  extension 
of  the  philo.sophy  of  foreign  assistance  to 
the  under-developed  world.  The  ratification 
by  the  senate  of  the  North  Atlantic  treaty 
in  the  spring  of  1949  was  practically  the  last 
gasp  of  bipartisanship. 

SOUR  CRAPESHOT 

As  it  turned  out,  much  of  the  co-operation 
that  Truman  got  from  the  Republicans  in 
his  first  term  was  based  on  the  general 
belief  that  the  election  of  1948  would  see 
the  end  of  him  and  that  the  Republicans, 
excluded  from  the  White  House  for  16 
years,  would  gel  their  turn.  Truman's  rout 


of  Thomas  Dewey  left  Ihem  in  a  condition 
of  frustration  and  impotent  rage  from 
which  in  some  ways  the  party  has  still  not 
altogether  recovered. 

One  form  it  took  was  the  welling  up  of  the 
already  powerful  anti-communist  stream  in 
the  nation's  feelings  into  paranoia:  the 
point  about  Joseph  McCarthy  was  not  any- 
thing original  in  him.  it  was  the  hearing  he 
got  in  the  country.  Another  feature  was  the 
mythology  built  up  around  Chiang  Kai-shek 
(who  was  losing  China  at  the  moment 
Truman  was  elected)  and  concurrently,  by  a 
curious  syllogism,  around  the  Napoleonic 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Far  East.  Gener- 
al Douglas  MarArthur. 

More  subtle  was  the  reinlerpretation  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  to  show  Roose\elt.  and 
by  extension  his  successor  Truman,  as 
having  wantonly  .sacrificed  the  national 
lives  of  free  peoples  to  Stalin's  greed  for  ter- 
ritory. Both  the  China  lobby  and  the  east- 
ern European  emigre  groups  joined  in  the 
attack  on  what  most  people  believed,  ai  the 
time  it  was  done,  to  be  the  best  postwar  set- 
tlement that  could  be  got  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Truman,  with  Marshall  back  at  work  to 
support  him  engaged  in  the  Korean  war 
against  this  unpromising  political  back- 
ground. At  the  height  of  it.  since  MacAr- 
ihur  persisted  in  threatening  to  carry  the 
war  into  China,  he  wa.s  obliged  to  dismiss 
MacArthur:  he  did  it  in  his  accustomed 
brisk,  prosaic  manner,  to  all  appearances 
impervious  to  the  uproar  and  fury  that 
broke  upon  his  head.  "We're  in  for  a  run  of 
hysteria  in  this  country  ".  he  said. 

From  that  period  Truman  still  holds  the 
statistical  record,  unbroken  even  by  Mr 
Jimmy  Carter,  for  public  unpopularity  as  re- 
flected in  the  opinion  polls.  While  a  good 
part  of  the  trouble  come  from  the  national 
political  paranoia  that  prevailed  in  the  last 
years  of  his  administration  and  the  first 
years  of  Eisenhower's,  that  was  not  all. 

Not  only  had  the  Republicans  been  out 
too  long,  the  Democrats  has  been  in  loo 
long:  patronage  was  overdone,  loo  many 
comfortable  .self-.serving  practices  had  been 
established;  there  were  congressional  inves- 
tigations which  revealed  wrongful  allocation 
of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
grants  of  money  and  political  manipulation 
of  the  tax  collections.  As  .scandals  they  have 
been  exceeded  before  and  since;  still. 
Truman  lacked  the  administrative  sense  to 
put  them  right  or  the  political  showman- 
ship that  might  have  restored  appearances. 
In  domestic  govermeni  he  made  many  inno- 
vations that  the  postwar  era  required  and 
that  have  endured:  yet  it  is  as  the  layer  of 
foreign-policy  foundations  that  he  is  most 
remembered.* 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
variou.s  proclamations,  tributes,  anci 
statements  relating  to  Harry  Truman 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

State  of  Wisconsin— Proclamation 

Whereas.  May  8.  1984  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  33rd  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  one  of  this  nation's  mo.st  respected  states- 
men: and 

Whereas,  m  November  of  1944  ihe  voters 
of  this  country  elected  Harry  Truman  Vice 
President  where  he  served  only  83  days  and 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  April.  1945 
upon  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas,  in  his  first  months  in  office. 
President  Truman  guided  the  country 
through  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  made 


the  difficult  decisions  that  ushered  in  the 
nuclear  age  and  in  the  postwar  years  he 
oversaw  America's  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  and  began  an 
era  of  growth  and  stabilily:  and 

Whereas,  in  foreign  affairs  President 
Truman  established  the  cornerstones  of  the 
policy  of  containment  in  dealing  with  the 
communist  threat  to  Europe  and  through 
the  Truman  Doctrine  and  Marshall  Plan  he 
assisted  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  loialiiarianism:  and 

Whereas,  in  1948  Harry  Truman  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Presidency,  battling  from  behind 
to  overcome  Thomas  Dewey  and  President 
Truman  responded  to  ihe  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  utilizing  United  Nations  as  well  as 
American  forces  in  dealing  with  that  crisis; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Anthony  S.  Earl.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  8.  1984.  "Centennial  of  the 
Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  "  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

State  of  North  Carolina— Proclamation 

Whereas,  on  May  8.  1984.  the  nation 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  our  33rd  President  and 
one  of  this  century's  most  influential  stales- 
•men.  President  Truman's  vision  and  leader- 
ship contributed  greatly  toward  shaping  the 
course  of  history  in  the  post-World  War  II 
era:  and 

Whereas.  Harry  Truman  first  i^ained  na- 
tional prominence  as  a  United  Stales  Sena- 
tor from  the  Slate  of  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  in  1944.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  cho.se  Mr.  Truman  to  be  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate.  After  .serving 
only  a  brief  tenure  as  Vice  President.  Harry 
Truman  ascended  to  the  Presidency  upon 
the  death  of  President  Roo.sevell  in  April 
1945.  In  his  first  few  months  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Truman  guided  the  country  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  devastating  war  and 
oversaw  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  econo- 
my: and 

Whereas.  President  Truman's  domestic 
policies  clearly  illu.strated  his  compassionate 
nature.  He  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  pledging  the  federal  government 
to  use  all  means  at  its  disposal  to  a.ssure 
maximum  employment.  He  made  it  pos.sible 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  obtain  low-cost 
housing  by  securing  pas.sage  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  And.  he  became  the 
first  President  to  submit  a  n"ies,sage  to  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights;  and 

Whereas,  above  all.  the  world  remembers 
Harry  S.  Truman  ;is  a  man  of  courage,  deci- 
siveness, humanity,  and  wit;  now 

Therefore.  I.  James  B.  Hunt.  Jr.,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Slate  of  North  Carolina,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8.  1984.  as  Centenni- 
al of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  Day  "  in 
North  Carolina  and  commend  this  observ- 
ance to  our  citizens. 

State  of  Tennessee— Proclamation 
Whereas.  May  8.  1984.  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  a  man  who  skillfully  led  the 
world  through  one  of  the  most  critical  peri- 
ods in  modern  history:  and 

Whereas,  the  Truman  Centennial  will  be 
marked  with  ceremonies  and  activities 
which  will  draw  considerable  attention  to 
the  many  great  accomplishments  of  Harry 
S.  Truman  before,  during,  and  after  his 
Presidency:  and 

Whereas,  in  honor  of  President  Truman, 
President  Reagan  has  officially  proclaimed 
May  8.  1984-.  the  "Centennial  of  the  Birth  of 


Harry  S.  Truman",  and  has  called  on  all 
Americans  to  ""obser\e  that  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  in  remem- 
brance of  his  many  accomplishments  and 
dedication  to  freedom  and  democracy; 

Now.  therefore.  I  Lamar  Alexander,  as 
Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Tennes.see.  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8.  1984.  as  Harry  S. 
Truman  Day  "  in  Tennessee  and  do  urge  all 
our  citizens  to  join  me  in  this  observance. 

State  of  Wyoming— Proclamation 

Whereas,  May  8  1984.  will  mark  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  thirty-third  President 
of  Ihe  United  States,  and  a  man  who  skill- 
fully led  the  world  through  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  modern  history:  and 

Whereas,  the  Truman  Centennial  will  be 
marked  with  ceremonies  and  activities 
which  will  draw  considerable  attention  to 
the  many  great  accomplishments  of  Harry 
S.  Truman  before,  during,  and  after  his 
Presidency:  and 

Whereas,  in  honor  of  President  Truman. 
President  Reagan  has  officially  proclaimed 
May  8.  1984.  the  Centennial  of  the  Birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.  "  and  has  called  upon  all 
Americans  lo  "observe  that  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  acliviiies  in  remem- 
brance of  his  many  accomplishments  and 
dedication  to  freedom  and  democracy:' 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ed  Her.schler.  Governor 
of  the  Slate  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim May  8.  1984.  as  "Centennial  of  the 
Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman"  in  Wyoming, 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  to 
mark  this  occasion  with  fitting  tribute  to 
President  Truman. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Slate  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  this  thir- 
teenth day  of  April.  1984. 

State  of  Colorado— Proclamation— The 
Ce.ntennial  of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S. 
Tki;man.  May  8.  1984 

Whereas,  May  8.  1984,  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  this  nation's  most  respect- 
ed statesman;  and 

Whereas,  elected  lo  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Mis.souri  in  1934.  Mr.  Truman  gained  na- 
tional recognition  during.  World  War  II, 
when  his  investigating  committee  saved  the 
taxpayers  large  amounts  of  money  by  ex- 
posing waste  and  extravagance  in  ihe  pro- 
curement process:  and 

Whereas,  in  1944  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent and  succeeded  lo  the  presidency  in 
April  1945.  upon  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt:  and 

Whereas.  President  Truman  guided  the 
country  through  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  in  postwar  years  over.saw  America's 
transition  lo  a  peacetime  economy  and 
began  an  era  of  growth  and  stability;  and 

Whereas,  in  foreign  affairs  President 
Truman  established  the  cornerstones  of  the 
policy  of  containment  in  dealing  with  the 
communist  threat  to  Europe  and  imple- 
mented the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Mar- 
shall Plan;  and 

Whereas.  President  Truman  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Truman  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  in  1948  and  he  responded  to  Ihe 
invasion  of  South  Korea  by  utilizing  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  American  forces  in 
dealing  with  that  crisis;  and 
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Whereas,  although  confronted  with  a 
series  of  major  challenges  throughout  his 
tenure.  President  Truman  responded  with 
courage,  humanity,  decisiveness  and  a  wit 
which  have  secured  his  place  in  the  nation's 
history  as  one  of  our  most  respected  presi- 
dents: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  D.  Lamm.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  8.  1984  as  -The  Centennial  of 
the  Birth  of  Harry  Truman"  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

State  of  Connecticut— Official  Statement 

America  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
individuals  whose  leadership  skills  and  abili- 
ties oerve  as  an  inspiration  to  people  every- 
where and  whose  visions  and  policies  have 
had  significant  effect  in  determining  the 
course  of  history. 

The  life  and  leadership  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  33rd  President  of  the  United 
Stales  and  a  most  respected  statesman, 
stand  as  a  magnificent  example  of  these 
outstanding  Americans. 

Mr.  Truman  was  first  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1934.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  body  and  gained  na- 
tional recognition  as  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  the  National 
Defense  Program  (Truman  Committee). 
The  Committee  saved  an  estimated  $15  mil- 
lion by  eliminating  waste  and  extravagance 
in  defense  spending. 

In  1944.  he  was  elected  Vice  President  and 
he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  April  1945 
upon  the  death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  guided  our  country 
through  the  waning  days  of  World  War  II 
and  made  the  difficult  decision  to  deploy 
the  A-bomb.  He  directed  America's  transi- 
tion to  a  peacetime  economy  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  and  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
growth  and  prosperity. 

President  Truman's  contributions  to  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  were  the  most  far 
reaching.  He  firmly  believed  that  nations 
should  be  free  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
and  that  those  who  chose  to  be  free  but 
were  threatened  by  outside  forces  were  de- 
serving of  our  assistance.  The  implementa- 
tion of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, the  Berlin  airlift,  and  the  Point  Four 
program  are  all  indicative  of  his  unwavering 
belief  in  and  support  of  the  right  of  self  de- 
termination and  the  containment  of  subver- 
sive forces. 

May  8.  1984  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  is  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  compassion,  great 
courage,  decisiveness  and  wit.  Ceremonies 
and  activities  will  be  held  throughout  the 
country  to  commemorate  his  life  and  his 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  nation- 
al observance  and  in  tribute  to  a  great 
American  leader.  I  am  proud  to  designate 
May  8,  1984  as  centennial  of  the  Birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  Day  in  Connecticut,  in 
recoenilion  of  his  many  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  the  progress  of  our 
nation. 

State  of  Delaware— Statement  in  Recogni- 
tion OF  THE  Centennial  of  the  Birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman 
Whereas.  May  8,  1984.  marks  the  100th 

anniversary    of    the    birth    of    Harry    S. 

Truman,   the  thirty-third  President  of  the 

United  States  and  one  of  this  nation's  most 

respected  statesmen;  and 
Whereas,    while    in    the    United    States 

Senate,  Mr.  Truman  gained  national  recog- 


nition during  World  War  II  when  his  inves- 
tigating committee  saved  the  taxpayers 
large  amounts  of  money  by  exposing  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Truman  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  in  April,  1945.  upon  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt:  and 

Whereas.  President  Truman  guided  the 
country  through  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
oversaw  Americas  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  and  began  an 
era  of  growth  and  stability;  and 

Whereas,  although  confronted  with  a 
series  of  challenges  throughout  his  tenure. 
President  Truman  responded  with  courage, 
humanity,  and  a  wit  which  have  secured  his 
place  as  one  of  our  most  respected  Presi- 
dents. 

Now,  therefore,  we.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 
Governor,  and  Michael  N.  Castle.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  do 
hereby  declare  May  8.  1984.  as  an  observ- 
ance of  the  Centennial  of  the  Birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
recognize  his  many  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  all  people. 

State  of  North  Dakota— Proclamation 

Whereas.  May  8.  1984.  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
respected  statesmen:  and 

Whereas.  First  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Missouri  in  1934:  and 

Whereas,  In  November  1944,  the  voters 
elected  Mr.  Truman  Vice  President.  He 
served  only  83  days  in  that  office  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  in  April  1945,  upon 
trie  death  of  President  Roosevelt:  and 

Whereas,  In  his  first  months  in  office. 
President  Truman  guided  the  country 
through  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  made 
the  difficult  decisions  that  ushered  in  the 
nuclear  age:  and 

Whereas,  Through  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  the  Marshall  plan  he  stalwartly  assisted 
free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
of  totalitarian  subversion:  and 

Whereas.  In  1948,  Mr.  Truman  was  elected 
the  Presidency:  and 

Whereas.  Although  confronted  with  a 
series  of  major  challenges  throughout  his 
tenure.  President  Truman  responded  with 
courage,  humanity,  decisiveness,  and  a  wit 
which  have  secured  his  place  in  the  Nation's 
history  as  one  of  our  most  respected  Presi- 
dents. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Allen  I,  Olson,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  8.  1984  to  be  the  'Centennial 
of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  "  and  call 
upon  the  people  of  North  Dakota  to  observe 
that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  in  rememberance  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  dedication  to  freedom 
and  democracy. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this 
twelfth  day  of  April.  1984. 

State  of  West  Virginia— Proclamation 
Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  gained  nation- 
al recognition  during  World  War  II  for  his 
efforts  in  saving  the  taxpayers  thousands  of 
dollars  by  exposing  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  federal  government's  procurement 
process,  and: 

Whereas,  as  the  thirty-third  president, 
Mr.  Truman  guided  this  country  through 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  made  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  that  saw  Americans  make  the 


transition  from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy  which  began  an  era  of 
prosperity  and  stability,  and: 

Whereas,  through  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  the  Marshall  Plan,  this  nation  has  as- 
sisted free  countries  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tain the  threat  of  Communism.  And.  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  collective  security. 
President  Truman  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
to  aid  European  nations  in  re.sponding  to 
outside  threats,  and; 

Whereas,  no  matter  what  confronted  him 
President  Truman  responded  to  the  series 
of  challenges  with  courage,  decisiveness,  in- 
telligence, and  the  sensitivity  to  humanity 
which  have  made  him  one  of  America's 
most  respected  leaders. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  day  of  May  8,  1984,  as 
the  "Centennial  of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman  "  in  West  Virginia,  and  call  upon 
the  people  of  this  state  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
in  remembrance  of  the  many  contributions 
he  has  made  to  this  nation's  freedom  and 
democracy. 

State  of  Washington- Proclamation 

Whereas.  May  8,  1984.  will  mark  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  thirty-third  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  man  who  skill- 
fully led  the  world  through  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  modern  history;  and 

Whereas,  first  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Missouri  in  1934,  Mr.  Truman 
gained  national  recognition  during  World 
War  II.  when  his  investigating  committee 
saved  the  taxpayers  large  amounts  of 
money  by  exposing  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  procurement  process;  and 

Whereas,  in  November.  1944.  the  voters 
elected  Mr.  Truman  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Truman  served  only  83  days 
as  Vice  President  and  succeeded  to  the  Pres- 
idency in  April,  1945,  upon  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt:  and 

Whereas,  in  his  first  months  in  office 
President  Truman  guided  the  country 
through  the  end  of  World  War  11  and  made 
the  difficult  decisions  that  ushered  in  the 
nuclear  age:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  postwar  years,  he  oversaw 
Americas  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  and  began  an  era  of 
growth  and  stability;  and 

Whereas,  in  1948.  Mr.  Truman  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency:  and 

Whereas,  although  confronted  with  a 
series  of  major  challenges  throughout  his 
tenure.  President  Truman  responded  with 
courage,  humanity,  decisiveness,  and  wit.  all 
of  which  secured  his  place  in  the  nations 
history  as  one  of  our  most  respected  Presi- 
dents: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  John  Spellman.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  8.  1984,  as  Centennial  of  the 
Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman"  in  Washington 
State. 

State  of  New  Mexico— Proclamation 
Whereas.  May  8,  1984  marks  the  one  hun- 

drelh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 

Truman,  the  thirty-third  President  of  the 

United  States  and  one  of  this  nation's  most 

respected  statesman:  and 
Whereas,   President   Truman   guided   the 

country  through  the  end  of  World  War  11 


and  made  the  difficult  decisions  that  ush- 
ered in  the  nuclear  age;  and 

Whereas,  President  Truman  oversaw 
America's  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  and  began  an  era  of 
growth  and  stability;  and 

Whereas,  President  Truman  established 
the  cornerstones  of  the  policy  of  contain- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  communist  threat 
to  Europe: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Toney  Anaya,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Tuesday.  May  8,  1984,  as:  "Centennial 
of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman"  in  New 
Mexico,  and  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
state  to  ob,serve  this  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  in  remembrance  of 
his  many  accomplishments  and  dedication 
to  freedom  and  democracy. 

State  of  Nevada— A  Proclamation  by  the 
Governor 

Whereas,  May  8,  1984,  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
respected  statesmen;  and 

Whereas,  first  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Missouri  in  1934,  Mr.  Truman 
gained  national  recognition  during  World 
War  II.  when  his  investigating  committee 
saved  the  taxpayers  large  amounts  of 
money  by  exposing  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  procurement  process.  In  November 
1944.  the  voters  elected  Mr.  Truman  Vice 
President.  He  served  only  83  days  in  that 
office  and  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in 
April  1945.  upon  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt:  and 

Whereas,  in  his  first  months  in  office. 
President  Truman  guided  the  country 
through  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  made 
the  difficult  decisions  that  ushered  in  the 
nuclear  age.  In  the  postwar  years,  he  over- 
saw America's  transition  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  economy  and  began  an  era  of 
growth  and  stability.  In  foreign  affairs. 
President  Truman  established  the  corner- 
stones of  the  policy  of  containment  in  deal- 
ing with  the  communist  threat  to  Europe. 
Through  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  Plan  he  stalwartly  assisted  free 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
totalitarian  subversion.  In  applying  the 
principles  of  collective  security.  President 
Truman  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  help 
European  nations  respond  to  this  threat; 
and 

Whereas,  in  1948.  Mr.  Truman  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency,  battling  from  behind  to 
overtake  Governor  Thomas  Dewey.  Presi- 
dent Truman  responded  to  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  utilizing  United  Nations  as 
well  as  American  forces  in  dealing  with  that 
crisis:  and 

Whereas,  although  confronted  with  a 
series  of  major  challenges  throughout  his 
tenure.  President  Truman  responded  with 
courage,  humanity,  decisiveness,  and  a  wit 
which  have  secured  his  place  in  the  Nation's 
history  as  one  of  our  most  respected  Presi- 
dents; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  H.  Bryan.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nevada,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim May  8,  1984,  to  be  the  "Centennial  of 
the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman"  and  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  state  of  Nevada  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  in  remembrance  of  his 
many  accomplishments  and  dedication  to 
freedom  and  democracy. 


State  of  Hawaii— Proclamation 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  on 
May  8.  1884.  in  Lamar.  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  the  life  of  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
one  of  extraordinary  accomplishment  and 
dedication  to  American  ideals:  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  began  service 
in  the  Missouri  National  Guard  in  1905; 
served  in  World  War  I  in  France;  became  a 
businessman;  entered  the  field  of  politics  as 
a  Democrat;  served  with  distinction  in  the 
United  States  Senate  before  and  during 
World  War  II:  and  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1944,  a  position 
he  held  only  82  days,  when  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  died  in  office  and  Mr. 
Truman  became  the  33rd  President:  and 

Whereas,  the  period  of  Harry  S.  Truman's 
public  service  was  one  of  immense  distress 
for  our  nation  and  the  world,  including  the 
Depression  years  and  the  years  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict:  and 

Whereas,  both  before  and  after  assuming 
the  office  of  President,  Mr.  Truman  proved 
to  be  a  citizen  of  great  courage,  unques- 
tioned integrity,  exceptional  decisiveness, 
and  total  dedication  to  American  principles 
and  ideals:  and 

Whereas,  in  making  decisions  awesome  in 
their  implications  for  the  world.  President 
Truman  sought  the  counsel  of  many  and 
then  acted  decisively,  meriting  admiration 
for  his  keen  logic,  sound  judgment,  and  will- 
ingness to  bear  the  burden  of  crisis  manage- 
ment; and 

Whereas.  Hawaii  in  1953  was  privileged  to 
welcome  President  and  Mrs.  Truman  as 
honored  guests  in  the  islands;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  all  in 
Hawaii  be  reminded  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  American  President; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  George  R.  Ariyoshi. 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  mindful  of  the  extraor- 
dinary contributions  of  President  Truman 
to  our  nation  and  the  world,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim May  8,  1984.  to  be  "President  Harry  S. 
Truman  Centennial  Day  in  Hawaii"  and 
invite  all  in  our  islands  to  observe  this  day 
with  activities  appropriate  to  its  impor- 
tance. 

State  of  California— Proclamation 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  served  Amer- 
ica in  World  War  I,  helping  to  organize  a 
Missouri  regiment  and  later  commanding  a 
battery  of  that  regiment  in  France;  and 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  began  a  career 
in  local  politics  in  Jackson  County.  Missouri 
in  1922  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1934;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  Senator.  Harry  S,  Truman 
was  instrumental  in  drafting  significant  leg- 
islation and  also  helped  save  taxpayers  an 
estimated  $15  million  in  World  War  II  de- 
fense costs;  and 

Whereas,  after  serving  as  Vice  President 
for  less  than  three  months,  Harry  S. 
Truman  became  President  upon  the  death 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  April  12.  1945;  and 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  presided  over 
the  successful  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
then  developed  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
Truman  Doctrine  to  aid  and  protect  our 
war-ravaged  Europen  allies;  and 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  elected 
President  in  his  own  right  1948.  and  contin- 
ued to  show  resolve  in  the  face  of  commu- 
nist aggression,  while  proposing  social  legis- 
lation embodied  in  the  Fair  Deal;  and 

Whereas,  after  his  Presidency,  in  the  final 
two  decades  of  his  life,  Harry  S.  Truman  re- 
mained a  popular  public  figure,  admired  for 


the  plain  in  speaking,  the  wit,  and  the  deci- 
siveness he  displayed  as  President:  and 

Whereas.  May  8.  1984  marks  the  centenni- 
al of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman; 

Now.  therefore.  I  George  Deukmejian. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8.  1984  as  Harry  S. 
Truman  Day  in  California  and  do  urge  Cali- 
fornians  to  honor  the  memory  of  this  great 
American  on  this  occasion. 

Tribute  to  Harry  S.  Truman 

(By  Missouri  Secretary  of  State  James  C. 
Kirkpatrick) 

In  the  time  span  of  a  little  over  a  half  of  a 
century.  I  was  deeply  honored  to  meet  the 
greatest  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  first  campaigned  for  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1933  and  finally  to  receive 
one  of  my  most  cherished  awards,  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Award  for  Public  Service  in  1983. 

As  the  publisher  of  the  Daily  Democrat  in 
Lamar,  the  birthplace  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 
I  learned  much  about  his  early  childhood 
and  talked  to  many  about  his  character 
traits.  He  stood  for  honesty,  integrity, 
strength  and  freedom  throughout  his  exem- 
plary life. 

He  earned  the  respect  of  our  nation  by 
striving  to  do  what  he  felt  was  right.  His 
statement.  "I  don't  give  a  damn  what  histo- 
ry thinks  of  me.  I  know  what  I  did.  and 
that's  enough  for  me.  "  summarizes  the  lead- 
ership of  Harry  S.  Truman,  when  our  nation 
desperately  sought  a  strong  leader. 

Our  country  needs  a  Truman  today— for 
his  courage  and  for  his  dedication  to  truth, 
fair  play  and  social  justice. 

As  a  greatful  Irishman  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  greatest  President,  may  I  close 
this  tribute  with  my  own  form  of  an  old 
Irish  Blessing: 

May  the  many  moral  attributes  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  be  continually  ideal- 
ized by  dedicated  people. 

May  our  nation  continue  to  respect  and 
follow  the  principles  set  forth  by  this  great 
man. 

As  we  constantly  strive  for  better  govern- 
ment, after  the  example  set  for  us  by  a 
great  President  from  Missouri. 

City  of  Kansas  City.  Kans.— Proclamation 

Whereas.  May  9.  1984  marks  the  centenni- 
al of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  as  President 
guided  the  United  States  through  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  in  its  history;  and 

Whereas,  The  Truman  Doctrine,  Marshall 
Plan  and  NATO  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
contributions  he  made  to  the  rebuilding  and 
stability  of  Europe  and  thus  to  free  peoples 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas,  Candidate  Truman  became  the 
architect  in  1948  of  the  greatest  political 
upset  in  the  history  of  American  politics: 
and 

Whereas,  Historians  have  accorded  to 
President  Truman  the  status  of  one  of  our 
most  respected  Presidents:  and 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  represented 
one  of  America's  greatest  national  assets, 
nurtured  here  in  greater  Kansas  City  and 
inbred  with  midwestern  common  sense  and 
decency;  and 

Whereas,  everyone  in  the  greater  Kansas 
City  metroplex  should  be  proud  to  have 
called  Mr.  Truman,  "neighbor  ": 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  E.  Reardon. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Tuesday,  May  8,  1984,  to 
be  "the  centennial  of  the  Birth  of  Harry  S. 
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Truman"  in  Kansas  City.  Kansas  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  observe  this  day. 

The  District  of  Columbia— Harry  S. 
Truman  Day.  a  Proclamation 

Whereas.  May  8.  1984  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
respected  statesmen:  and 

Whereas.  Harry  Truman  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Missouri  in 
1934  gaining  national  recognition  during 
World  War  II.  when  his  investigating  com- 
mittee saved  the  taxpayers  large  amounts  of 
money  by  exposing  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  procurement  process;  and 

Whereas,  in  November  1944.  the  voters 
elected  Mr.  Truman  Vice  President  where 
he  served  only  83  days  in  that  office  and 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  April  1945. 
upon  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas.  President  Truman  guided  the 
country  through  the  end  of  World  War  II 
overseeing  Americas  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy,  beginning  an 
era  of  giowth  and  stability;  and 

Whereas.  President  Truman  was  confront- 
ed with  a  series  of  major  challenges 
throughout  his  tenure;  he  responded  with 
courage,  humanity,  decisiveness,  and  wit  se- 
curing his  place  in  our  Nation's  history  and 
■  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen  as 
one  of  our  most  respected  Presidents: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  hereby  proclaim  Tues- 
day. May  8  1984  as  Harry  S.  Truman  Day  " 
in  Washington.  DC.  and  call  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  join  me 
in  observing  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  our  thirty-third  President. 

City  of  Lamar.  Mo.-A  Proclamation 

May  8.  1984.  marks  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman, 
the  thirty-third  President  of  the  United 
Stales  and  one  of  this  Nation's  most  re- 
spected statesmen. 

Born  in  Lamar.  Missouri,  on  May  8.  1884. 
Truman's  birthplace  was  officially  dedicated 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  Lamar  in  1959. 
Lamar  is  very  proud  of  this  birthplace 
shrine  which  is  officially  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  significance  of  the 
property  and  to  encourage  its  preservation. 
It  serves  as  a  symbol  for  Harry  S.  Truman, 
whose  personal  sacrifices  for  his  God.  his 
nation  and  his  people  merited  him  the  high- 
est honor  the  United  States  can  bestow— 
The  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Truman  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1934.  and  in  July  1944.  he  was 
nominated  as  the  vice-presidential  candidate 
to  run  with  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Truman  drew  the  largest  crowd  in  Barton 
County  history  when  he  returned  to  Lamar 
on  August  31.  1944.  to  deliver  his  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  acceptance  speech. 
Elected  in  November,  he  served  as  Vice 
President  only  82  days  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency  April  12.  1945.  on  Roosevelt's 
death.  His  first  year  as  President  was 
marked  by  the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic 
bomb  and  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Although  confronted  with  a  series  of 
major  challenges  throughout  his  tenure. 
President  Truman  responded  with  courage, 
humanity,  decisiveness  and  a  w^it  which  has 
secured  his  place  in  the  Nation's  history  as 
one  of  our  most  respected  Presidents. 
Truman  was  a  Missourian  of  candor  and  wit. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  tell  it  exactly  like  it 


was.  A  trait  which  made  him  a  controversial 
President,  but  gain  him  many  admirers, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

On  April  19.  1959.  Mr.  Truman  returned 
to  Lamar,  for  the  last  time,  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Lamar  Birthplace.  Over  6.000 
persons  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Gerald  W.  Gilkey. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lamar,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim May  8.  1984  to  be  the  'Centennial  of 
the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  ".  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  Lamar  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
in  remembrance  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  dedication  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16th  day  of  April.  1984. 

Tribute  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  by 

Walter   E.   Washington.   PowmtK   ^'!AYOR 

OF  THE  District  of  Columbia 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Centennial  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  President  Truman  was  a 
strong  voice  in  support  of  civil  rights  in  the 
Nation.  He  played  an  important  role  in  the 
transformation  of  the  United  States  from  a 
closed  segregated  to  an  open  integrated  soci- 
ety. He  will  be  remembered  for  having  inte- 
grated the  armed  forces  by  Executive  Order. 
He  will  also  be  remembered  for  his  forth- 
right advocacy  of  civil  rights,  even  though 
he  knew  he  was  taking  a  great  political  risk. 
Those  of  us  in  Washington.  D.C.  recall  him 
as  an  early  advocate  of  local  self  govern- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  this  city  and  for  a 
vote  in  presidential  elections.  He  believed  in 
the  many  citizens  who  lived  behind  the 
monuments  and  he  acted  to  assure  their 
equality  and  human  dignity. 

In  his  address  to  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  NAACP  on  June  29.  1947.  President 
Truman  asserted: 

■'As  Americans,  we  believe  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  live  his  life  as  he  wishes. 
He  should  be  limited  only  by  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  fellow  countryman.  If  freedom  is 
to  be  more  than  a  dream,  each  man  must  be 
guaranteed  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
only  limit  to  an  American  achievement 
should  be  his  ability,  his  industry  and  his 
character.  " 

Harry  S.  Truman  was  an  inspiration  for 
our  times. 

Statement  by  W.  Averell  Harriman 
When  he  first  became  President,  people 
a-ssumed  that  Harry  Truman  was  an  ordi- 
nary man— but  be  became  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  leaders  in  our  nation's  histo- 
ry. I  came  home  from  my  post  as  Ambassa- 
dor in  Moscow  to  brief  the  new  President.  I 
discovered  that  he  had  read  every  cable,  was 
thoroughly  informed,  and  already  complete- 
ly in  command.  He  had  a  gift  for  decision 
making:  he  never  looked  back  and  agonized 
once  an  i.ssue  was  settled. 

In  any  crisis,  he  was  a  center  of  calm.  The 
politicians  .said  he  had  no  chance  in  1948;  he 
went  ahead  and  fought  his  fight  and  won 
his  stunning  victory.  When  his  ratings  in 
the  polls  fell  in  the  early  1950's.  especially 
after  he  dismissed  General  MacArthur.  he 
held  to  his  course  and  was  content  to  wait 
for  history's  more  favorable  judgment.  His 
enemies  were  the  pompous  and  the  irration- 
al apostles  of  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex- 
treme left,  who  both  seemed  to  think  that 
the  only  choice  was  a  nuclear  war  or  ap- 
peasement. 

Harry  Truman  resisted  the  worst  excesses 
of  McCarthyism;  he  stood  for  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights.  And  abroad,  it  was  Presi- 


dent Truman  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Truman  Doctrine  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  for  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Western 
Europe. 

At  one  point  someone  derisively  called 
him  an  accidental  President.  If  that  is  what 
he  was.  he  was  one  of  the  happiest  accidents 
in  this  nation's  history. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  April  24.  1984. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  assigned  to  a  suc- 
cession of  top  commands— Commanding 
General.  U.S.  Eighth  Army  and  Republic  of 
Korea  Army  in  combat;  Supreme  Command- 
er for  the  Allied  Powers  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  United  Nations  Forces  in  the  Far 
East:  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe— all  during  President  Truman's 
Presidency. 

By  the  nature  of  these  assignments.  I  feel 
that  each  of  them  required  his  personal  ap- 
proval. 

In  every  one  of  them,  no  Field  Command- 
er or  Theater  Commander  could  have  had 
finer  support,  nor  more  considerate  person- 
al courtesies  from  his  Commander-in-Chief 
than  he  accorded  me. 

I  early  formed  great  admiration  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  personal  integrity,  courage, 
and  leadership,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
military  history.  That  admiration  has  stead- 
ily grown  through  the  years. 

M.B.  Ridgway. 
General.  U.S.  Army.  Retired. 

Statement  ok  J.  J.  McCloy.  the  Former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  During  World 
War  II  IN  Regard  to  the  Stature  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  One  of  Our  Leading 
Presidents 

I  came  to  know  President  Truman  when 
he  was  a  Senator  and  Chairman  of  the 
Truman  Committee  dealing  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  munitions  contracts  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II. 

My  chief  connection  \ith  him.  however, 
was  following  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt when  I  had  a  number  of  important  dis- 
cussions with  him  relating  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  war  with  Japan  could  be  brought 
to  an  end  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies. 

President  Truman  will  rank,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  one  of  our  finest  national  leaders. 
He  quickly  absorbed  the  profound  conse- 
quences of  the  atom  bomb  and  its  potential 
u.se.  He  was  a  student  of  history  and  a  great 
patriot,  sensitive  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  critical  period  of  its  history.  He 
dealt  sensibly  with  challenging  internation- 
al problems  as  well  as  with  problems  in- 
duced by  far  reaching  po.stwar  changes.  He 
did  much  to  help  preserve  the  peace  in  a 
new  world  charged  with  the  release  of  nu- 
clear power  and  with  major  political  read- 
justments. 

Statement  of  Elmer  B.  Staats.  President. 

Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
President  Truman  had  a  great  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Federal  Budget,  possibly  stem- 
ming from  having  served  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  But  he  also  simply 
liked  to  work  with  the  budget.  He  had  a  pro- 
digious memory.  He  startled  us.  for  exam- 
ple, in  budget  briefings  by  recalling  what  we 
had  requested  for  some  specific  program  in 
the  prior  year.  He  worked  at  the  budget  in 
detail. 

He  was  the  only  President  to  hold  his  own 
press  conference  on  the  budget.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 


Budget,  who  sat  at  his  side  during  these 
conferences,  had  little  to  do.  And.  when  ap- 
propriation bills  were  enacted,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  following  up  as  the  agency  pro- 
grams were  being  carried  out.  A  briefing 
book,  prepared  at  his  request,  called  'The 
Budget  in  Operation.  "  showing  such  details 
as  trends  in  government  employment,  work- 
load, grants-in-aid.  procurement,  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation.  and  s"  forth,  was  in  the 
upper  left  drawer  of  his  desk  and  he  re- 
ferred to  it  in  most  of  our  meetings  with 
him  about  the  budget. 

Overall,  of  the  eight  budgets  prepared  by 
President  Truman,  four  were  in  surplus  and 
four  were  in  deficit.  Three  of  these  deficit 
years  reflected  the  defense  buildup  during 
the  Korean  War.  Even  so.  the  surplus  ex- 
ceeded the  deficits-$22.5  billion  to  $12.1  bil- 
lion, a  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1. 

After  President  John.son  prepared  his  first 
budget  for  fi.scal  year  1965.  knowing  of 
President  Truman's  interest  in  the  budget, 
he  asked  Charles  Murphy.  President  Tru- 
man's former  Counsel,  and  myself  to  brief 
President  Truman  in  Independence  on  the 
new  budget.  Visiting  the  President's  former 
office  in  Independence  not  long  ago.  I  dis- 
covered that  President  Johnson's  1965 
budget  was  on  top  of  the  reading  stack 
which  he  left  at  the  time  he  died. 

President  Truman  understood  budgeting 
as  an  important  tool  in  managing  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  gaining  acceptance  of  his 
programs  in  Congress.  He  set  an  example 
for  any  President  of  the  need  for  personal 
involvement  and  understanding  of  what 
goes  into  the  budget  and  the  need  for  work- 
ing closely  with  Congre.ss  in  its  enactment. 

Statement  of  Benedict  K.  Zobrist, 
Director.  Harry  S.  Truman  Library 

As  Director  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Li- 
brary and  as  a  professional  historian  and  ar- 
chivist. I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Harry  S.  Truman  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
his  birth.  While  the  final  verdict  is  not  in. 
most  historians  now  rank  President  Truman 
high  among  our  Chief  Executives  in  terms 
of  leadership,  strength  of  character,  high 
courage  and  devotion  to  principle.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  to  its  end. 
President  Truman  was  call-^d  on  to  make 
many  tough  decisions.  In  making  the.se  deci- 
sions history  always  served  as  a  constant 
guide.  From  his  earliest  schooldays  Mr. 
Truman  was  an  omnivorous  reader  of  histo- 
ry and  biography.  "My  debt  to  history."  he 
once  wrote,  "cannot  be  calculated." 

By  the  time  of  his  death.  President 
Truman  had  repaid  this  debt  in  full.  I  be- 
lieve, by  his  gift  to  the  Nation  of  his  Presi- 
dential papers  together  with  the  thousands 
of  gifts  which  had  been  given  to  him  while 
he  was  in  the  While  House  by  heads  of  state 
and  common  people  alike.  Housed  in  the 
beautiful  Harry  S.  Truman  Library,  dedicat- 
ed in  1957.  which  is  located  in  President 
Truman's  hometown  of  Independence.  Mis- 
souri, the  Truman  Presidential  papers  along 
with  papers  of  many  of  Mr.  Truman's  asso- 
ciates also  deposited  in  the  Library  have 
been  used  since  1959  by  more  than  3.600 
scholars  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  many  foreign  countries.  In  the 
museum  area  of  the  building,  exhibits 
which  reflect  President  Truman's  interest  in 
the  history  and  nature  of  the  Presidency 
have  been  viewed  by  more  than  five  million 
visitors.  Administered  by  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Library  stands 
as  a  permanent  symbol  of  Mr.  Truman's 


lifelong  dedication  to  the  study  of  history 
and  his  deep  appreciation  of  its  significance 
to  decisionmakers  in  a  free  .society. 

Statement  of  John  W.  Snyder.  Chairman, 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 

Gentleman:  At  noon  on  April  12.  1945.  I 
was  in  Mexico  City.  A  joint  group  of  United 
States-Mexican  bankers  had  just  concluded 
a  successful  conference  on  exchange  rates 
concerning  our  export-import  business. 

Floyd  Ransom,  a  prominent  American 
businessman  in  Mexico  City,  had  invited  a 
number  of  the  conference  participants  to 
his  home  for  a  luncheon  to  celebrate  our 
significant  accomplishment.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  typical  Mexican  luncheon  that  lasted 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

We  were  still  at  the  table  when  the  butler 
announced  that  the  radio  had  just  flashed 
the  story  of  President  Roosevelt's  death. 

A.  P.  Giannini.  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  was  sitting  next  to  me.  and  had 
been  inquiring  about  the  background  of 
Vice  President  Truman,  as  there  had  been 
numerous  rumors  on  the  West  Coast  regard- 
ing Roosevelt's  health. 

The  announcement  had  the  effect  of  a 
startling  explosion,  which  started  everyone 
to  talking  at  once.  There  was  great  specula- 
tion as  to  what  sort  of  President  Mr. 
Truman  would  make  and  because  of  my 
long  friendship  with  him  I  was  plied  with 
many  questions. 

Due  to  my  close  observation  of  his  activi- 
ties as  a  military  leader.  County  Court  offi- 
cial. Senator,  and  Chairman  of  the  Truman 
Committee.  I  talked  particularly  about  his 
great  skill  in  choosing  men  of  experience  in 
connection  with  the  individual  task  that  he 
was  working  on  at  any  given  time.  This 
facet  of  Mr.  Truman's  markup  greatly  im- 
pre.s.sed  Giannini.  He  made  one  remark.  "I 
really  feel  better." 

Later  in  the  evening  at  the  Reforma 
Hotel.  President  Truman  telephoned  me,  I 
told  him  how  greatly  shocked  we  all  were  to 
learn  of  Roosevelt's  death.  "Yes.  he  said.  "I 
feel  like  I  have  been  struck  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning.  "  I  went  on  to  assure  him  of  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  trying  hours  he 
was  experiencing.  He  broke  in  to  ask  how- 
soon  I  could  get  to  Washington.  I  said  that  I 
would  be  there  at  the  earliest  po.ssible 
moment.  The  conversation  ended  with  his 
telling  me.  "Come  to  see  me  as  soon  as  you 
get  here." 

I  finally  arrived  in  Washington  at  10:00 
p.m.  the  night  of  April  13th.  In  tho.se  days 
we  travelled  by  DC3's  which  required  many 
stops  for  refueling.  It  had  been  a  sad.  de- 
pressing trip  across  the  country.  At  each 
stop  we  made,  the  terminal  was  filled  with 
dazed,  apprehensive  mourners  lamenting 
the  death  of  a  great  leader. 

The  next  morning,  April  14.  I  was  on  the 
way  for  my  first  visit  with  President 
Truman,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  in  a 
prayerful  mood  that  I  approached  my  ap- 
pointment with  a  man  who  ,so  richly  de- 
served the  fullest  and  the  most  earnest  sup- 
port of  every  citizen  of  our  country,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  that  had  been 
prepiling  in  on  him.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
President  appeared  to  have  had  a  good 
night's  rest  and  was  confidently  taking  up 
his  myriad  tasks. 

He  spent  about  fifteen  minutes  bringing 
me  up  to  date.  The  first  official  act  had 
been  to  declare  a  National  mourning  period 
and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  White 
Hou.se  funeral  rites  of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  had  talked  with  his  Cabinet,  with  lead- 


ers of  Congress,  advised  foreign  Heads  of 
State,  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  receive  information  reports  on  foreign 
matters,  including  the  war  posture.  He  had 
met  with  Admiral  Leahy  and  the  military 
leaders,  including  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy,  he  had  arranged  to  address  a 
Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  April  16. 
Throughout  the  day  he  had  received  mes- 
sages from  all  over  the  world  and  had  had  a 
visit  with  Jimmy  Byrnes.  He  was  learning 
that  he  had  not  been  kept  informed  on  criti- 
cal matters  by  his  predecessor.  He  also  had 
learned  the  day  before  for  the  first  time 
that  Stalin  was  not  living  up  to  the  agree- 
ments that  he  had  made  with  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt.  A  matter  that  greatly  distressed 
President  Truman  was  the  unhappy  compli- 
cations which  were  developing  in  the  Polish 
situation.  He  said  that  he  had  spent  some 
hours  the  evening  before  reading  the  posi- 
tion papers  on  this  development,  which  re- 
vealed that  the  Soviets  had  deliberately 
shot  down  hundreds  of  Polish  officers  and 
had  buried  them  in  an  open  ditch. 

That  morning  before  I  arrived  he  had  al- 
ready talked  to  Steve  Early  and  Sam  Rosen- 
man  about  his  forthcoming  speech  before 
Congre.ss.  Another  matter  that  he  must 
decide  that  day  was  about  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  United  Nations  Conference 
which  had  been  .scheduled  in  San  Francisco 
for  that  month. 

Frankly,  I  was  appalled  at  the  volume  of 
matters  that  he  had  acted  on  in  the  few- 
hours  since  he  had  been  sworn  in. 

He  then  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to  be 
in  Washington  with  him.  The  day  before  he 
had  checked  for  a  suitable  assignment  and 
had  learned  that  the  job  of  Federal  Loan 
Administrator  was  vacant.  It  was  an  oper- 
ation with  which  I  was  thoroughly  familiar. 
So  he  wanted  me  to  take  that  one  immedi- 
ately. Personally.  1  felt  that  I  could  be  of 
far  greater  help  as  the  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  St.  Louis,  a  position 
to  which  I  had  already  been  elected.  We 
were  still  discu.ssing  the  matter  when  Jim 
Byrnes  came  in.  He  told  Jim  that  I  was 
holding  out  on  the  appointment.  Jimmy 
spoke  up  and  said.  "Harry,  don't  forget  who 
you  are  now.  Order  him"  to  do  it.  "  That 
ended  the  di.scussion.  Three  days  later,  on 
April  17,  the  President  sent  my  nomination 
as  Federal  Loan  Administrator  to  the 
Senate  as  his  first  major  appointment. 

As  I  was  leaving.  Secretary  Morgenthau 
came  in  for  a  very  short  call.  Another  day's 
heavy  schedule  was  ahead  for  the  new- 
President. 

At  4  p.m.,  James  Byrnes  and  I  proceed- 
ed to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to 
attend  the  simple  funeral  rites  for  a  great 
President,  The  service  was  conducted  by 
Bishop  Angus  Dunn  of  the  Episcopal  Na- 
tional Cathedral.  A  few-  words  by  the 
Bishop,  some  of  President  Roosevelt's  favor- 
ite hymns  were  sung,  and  the  service  was 
over.  The  brevity  was  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

President  Truman.  Mrs.  Truman  and  Mar- 
garet went  to  Hyde  Park  for  the  services 
there.  I  met  the  train  upon  their  return 
Sunday  evening  and  rode  with  the  Trumans 
to  their  Connecticut  Avenue  apartment.  En 
route  we  discussed  the  speech  which  he  was 
to  deliver  before  the  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress the  next  day.  I  was  pleased  with  what 
he  planned  to  say.  We  changed  one  or  two 
parts  and  decided  to  add  a  couple  of 
thoughts  to  emphasize  that  the  war  was  not 
yet  over  and  lo  touch  on  the  U.S.  role  after 
the  war. 
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I  had  left  him  at  the  apartment  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  be  at  the  White 
House  early  the  next  morning. 

On  Monday  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  the  full  draft  of  the  speech  and 
later  went  with  the  President  to  the  Capitol 
to  hear  him  deliver  it.  II  was  well  received— 
at  one  point  with  a  standing  ovation  when 
he  reasserted  the  demand  for  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

I  saw  President  Truman  two  or  three 
times  a  day  during  the  week.  I  had  lunch 
with  him.  Vaughan  and  Ed  McKim  at  the 
Blair  House.  This  was  quite  a  reunion  from 
Old  Fort  Riley  days  during  the  Twenties 
and  Thirties  when  as  Colonels.  Truman 
commanded  the  379th  P.A.  Reserve  Regi- 
ment. Vaughan  the  380th  and  I  the  381st. 
for  two  weelts  each  summer.  I  recall  this 
military  phase  as  it  was  in  those  days  that 
Colonel  Truman  and  I  began  to  apply  the 
Five  Paragraph  Military  Order  to  problems 
in  our  civilian  life.  To  refresh  your  memory, 
the  Five  Paragraph  Order  requires; 

1.  Situation:  a.  Enemy  Forces  (Elements 
working  against  us);  and  b.  Own  Forces  (Re- 
sources we  have  available). 

2.  Mission:  (What  we  are  trying  to  do). 

3.  Solution:  (How  can  we  handle  prob- 
lems). 

4.  Administration  and  Logistics:  (Imple- 
mentation of  our  resources). 

5.  Order  and  Communication:  (Retained 
direction);  (Delegated  direction);  and  (Line 
of  authority). 

I  know  that  formula  was  of  great  value  to 
Our  President  in  the  critical  first  months,  as 
it  was  throughout  his  entire  administration. 

A  delightful  incident  occurred  as  we  were 
returning  from  lunch  to  the  White  House. 
As  we  reached  the  center  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  President  suddenly  stopped  and 
said.  -Oh.  Hell!  I  left  my  White  House  pass 
on  the  dresser." 

Tuesday  morning,  the  16th.  among  other 
matters  we  discussed  the  world's  critical 
food  situation.  I  took  the  occasion  to  men- 
tion former  President  Hoover's  experience 
after  W.W.  I.  I  had  met  him  in  Paris  in 
1919.  Others  thought  well  of  the  idea,  and 
some  time  later  Mr.  Truman  called  him  to 
the  White  House  to  discuss  Europe.  This  led 
to  his  appomtment  by  the  President,  as 
Honorary  Chairman.  Famine  Emergency 
Committee.  They  became  warm  friends. 
Years  later,  when  I  was  talking  with  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  he  said  that  the  appointment 
added  ten  years  to  his  life. 

The  President  spent  .some  minutes  in  dis- 
cassing  the  problems  that  would  follow  the 
fall  of  Hitler.  He  felt,  from  reports,  that  vic- 
tory was  imminent  in  Europe.  There  were 
many  matters  that  would  require  confer- 
ences with  Churchill  and  with  Stalin.  He 
was  most  interested  in  meeting  Churchill, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  Stalin  by  a 
premature  talk  with  the  British.  It  was  a 
delicate  situation  about  which  he  was  seek- 
ing diplomatic  advice.  He  was  considerably 
concerned  about  the  organization  of  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Germany,  the  logistics  of  some 
withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  forces  in  the  Pacific.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  learned  something  that  might 
materially  affect  the  Pacific  situation  but 
was  not  in  position  to  di.scuss  it  yet.  (It  was 
his  first  knowledge  of  the  atom  bomb.) 

Later  that  morning.  I  attended  the  Presi- 
dent's first  press  and  radio  conference  at 
10:30  a.m.  After  a  few  announcements  cover- 
ing While  House  staff,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  he 
said  he  was  ready  for  questions.  Everything 
went  well,  although  the  President  passed  up 


a  few  questions  that  he  preferred  to  discuss 
at  a  more  appropriate  time. 

The  Trumans  moved  to  the  Blair  House 
that  day. 

The  night  of  the  17th.  the  President  made 
a  world-wide  broadcast  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  foreign  service. 

The  warmth,  understanding  and  courage 
conveyed  by  this  message  was  reassuring  to 
the  troops  around  the  world  that  they  were 
under  the  continued  leadership  of  a  dedicat- 
ed commander. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  I  spent  consid- 
erable time  on  the  Hill  and  at  the  R.F.C. 
The  hearing  on  Friday  was  relatively  short 
as  most  of  the  Committee  had  had  me 
before  them  numerous  times  during  the  De- 
fense Plant  days  and  already  knew  my  poli- 
cies. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly plea.sed  with  his  talk  with  Harri- 
man.  who  had  flown  back  from  Moscow  for 
the  converence.  'Harriman  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about."  he  remarked.  He  is  well 
informed  on  the  Polish  situation.  His  views 
on  Stalin  were  most  revealing.  His  dis- 
patches, which  I  have  carefully  read  are 
frank  and  to  the  point.  "  He  grinned  when 
he  told  me  that  Harriman  had  been  fearful 
that  he  had  not  read  his  reports  and  would 
not.  therefore,  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion. I  told  him."  the  President  .said,  "that 
if  he  sent  in  good  reports.  I  would  always 
read  them  carefully. " 

Incidentally,  the  attitude  of  Molotov  had 
completely  toughened  since  the  first  friend- 
ly, cooperative  talk  President  Truman  had 
with  him  during  the  first  week  in  office.  In 
the  later  talk,  the  President  forcefully  in- 
sisted that  the  Polish  agreements  arrived  at 
in  Yalta  should  be  carried  out.  I  was  told  by 
Ambassador  Harriman  later  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  firm  in  his  talk  with  Molotov. 
insisting  that  Russia  live  up  to  her  agree 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  inject  here  that  it  was  Am- 
bassador Harriman  who  advised  Jesse  Jones 
and  me  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Washington  in 
1943  that  Stalin  was  not  trustworthy  about 
all  of  his  agreements. 

During  one  of  our  talks,  the  President  said 
that  he  thought  that  he  would  take  his  time 
about  making  major  changes  in  personnel. 
He  strongly  felt  that  as  President  Roosevelt 
had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  only  five  months  before, 
he.  Truman,  should  carry  out.  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  the  policies  on  which  Roosevelt 
had  been  elected.  He  believed  that  Cabinet 
members  and  staff  who  were  close  to  the 
former  President  could  help  him  materially 
in  learning  about  those  commitments.  He 
had  asked  all  Cabinet  members  to  stay  on. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  had  already  asked 
Jim  Byrnes,  off  the  record,  to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  after  the  United  Nations  meeting. 
He  worried  about  Presidential  succession. 
He  considered  that  Byrnes  would  be  highly 
qualified.  He  .said  that  he  also  wanted  to 
talk  with  me  about  the  Treasury,  as  he  was 
not  pleased  with  some  of  Morgenthaus  po- 
sitions. I  promptly  brought  up  Fred  Vin- 
son's name,  as  I  immediately  thought  of  the 
tax  problems  that  would  confront  the  Ad- 
ministration. When  a.sked  how  well  I  knew 
him.  I  had  to  confess  that  my  acquaintance 
was  largely  by  reputation,  but  that  he  ap- 
peared to  have  considerable  political  charis- 
ma. Frankly.  I  don't  use  that  word  as  it 
hadn't  been  liberated  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Truman  said  he  had  thought  of  him  — 
and  one  or  two  others.  We  were  interrupted 
about  that  time  and  further  discussions  had 
to  be  postponed. 


I  left  early  the  next  day  for  St.  Louis  to 
terminate  my  First  National  Bank  connec- 
tion, and  make  peace  with  my  family. 
During  my  ab.sence  from  Washington,  the 
Senate  unanimously  approved  my  appoint- 
ment as  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  on 
Tuesday  April  24th. 

I  remained  in  St.  Louis  four  days  in  clos- 
ing matters  at  the  bank  and  in  arranging  to 
bring  my  family  to  Washington.  Walter 
Smith,  then  President  of  the  St.  Louis  bank, 
said  he  would  not  hurry  in  replacing  me  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  gel  back 
soon.  With  that  same  hope  in  mind,  we 
stored  our  furniture  and  planned  to  take 
only  a  few  things  to  Washington.  It  turned 
out  that  the  few  months  stretched  out  to 
eight  years,  and  I  never  got  back  to  St. 
Louis. 

I  arrived  back  in  Washington  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  April  30th  and  was  sworn  in  at  the  White 
House  at  two-thirty  that  afternoon.  And 
there  I  was.  back  in  government  service 
again.  My  face  was  really  quite  reddened 
when  I  received  a  telegram  from  Oiannini 
saying.  I  see  that  Truman  is  following  his 
old  policy  in  selecting  men." 

President  Truman  was  present  at  the 
swearing-in.  He  called  me  into  his  office  and 
told  me  not  to  get  so  tied  up  at  the  RFC 
that  I  couldn't  show  up  regularly  for  infor- 
mal talks.  He  said.  I  want  you  around 
where  I  can  talk  with  you.  or  I  wouldn't 
have  brought  you  back  here." 

It  was  at  that  time  that  we  made  an  agree- 
ment that  we  kept  throughout  three  jobs 
and  nearly  eight  years  of  time.  We  would 
keep  my  name  off  of  the  calendar  when  I 
came  to  see  him.  As  a  result  our  visits  were 
mostly  off-the-record  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. 

Upon  taking  charge  as  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator. I  immediately  began  work  on 
two  important  projects  to  which  I  had  de- 
voted much  study.  The  first,  because  of  the 
imminent  ending  of  the  war.  was  to  take 
steps  to  get  Congressional  authority  to 
merge  all  of  the  wartime  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions into  the  parent  corporation,  and 
second,  to  begin  planning  for  the  reconver- 
sion of  war  plants  of  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration into  peacetime  production  and  to 
start  studies  for  providing  financing  to  busi- 
ness for  postwar  developments.  These  were 
ideas  that  the  President  and  I  had  started 
discussing  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Truman  Committee  and  I.  at  the  DPC.  We 
both  felt  that  the.se  two  steps  would  greatly 
accelerate  the  return  of  our  economy  from  a 
total  war  status  to  a  private  enterpri.se  basis. 
It  was  my  opinion,  which  was  confirmed 
some  months  later,  that  banks  and  the  RFC 
working  together  could  speed  up  the  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problems  that  would 
confront  business,  both  large  and  small,  in 
the  postwar  period.  Congress  promptly  au- 
thorized the  mergers. 

On  July  1,  1945.  the  first  Cabinet  changes 
were  made:  Tom  Clark  (Attorney  General), 
Clint  Ander.son  (Agriculture),  Bob  Hanne- 
gan  (Postmaster  General),  and  Lou  Schwel- 
lenbach  (Labor),  were  sworn  in.  On  July  3, 
James  Byrnes  became  Secretary  of  State. 
On  July  23,  Fred  Vinson  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  I  became  Director  of 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion. Within  a  few  months  Fred  Vinson  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  those  early  days,  when  pressures  were 
greatest.  President  Truman  came  in  contact 
intimately  with  a  number  of  able,  effective 
leaders  with  whom  he  had  had  only  casual 


acquaintances  before.  The  foundations  were 
laid  then  for  friendship  that  lasted  through 
good  days  and  bad.  for  many  years. 

In  his  splendid  book  on  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. 'Present  At  the  Creation." 
Dean  Acheson  ventured  that  Mr.  Truman 
learned  fast.  This  was  really  quite  an  under- 
statement when  you  consider  that  on  April 
12.  1945.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  suddenly 
catapulted  from  the  relatively  peaceful  at- 
mosphere of  the  Senate  into  the  seething 
caldron  of  exploding  events  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  about  which  he  had  not  been  fully 
briefed. 

To  this  day  I  am  still  filled  with  pride  and 
admiration  at  the  amazing  speed  with  which 
President  Truman  a.ssimulated  the  huge 
piles  of  information,  hitherto  unknown  to 
him.  about  facts,  situations,  figures  and  per- 
sonalities, and  came  through  promptly  with 
.scores  of  sound  decisions. 

Consider  for  a  moment  of  suddenly  being 
made  aware: 

(1)  That  you  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  necessity  to  assure  continuity  of 
the  functions  of  the  entire  U.S.  responsibil- 
ities; orient  with  his  Cabinet  with  Staff— 
with  Congress— with  Foreign  Powers. 

(3)  Communicate  with  troops  in  the  field 
all  over  the  world, 

1 4)  Take  up  share  of  direction  of  a  World 
War. 

(5)  Assimilate  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion covering  diplomatic  arrangements,  in- 
cluding briefings  on  Heads  of  State,  Foreign 
Ambassadors  here  and  ours  abroad, 

(6)  Consider  changes  in  Cabinet,  and 
other  posts. 

(7)  Carry  on  discu.ssions  and  plans  for  the 
war  with  people  you  had  never  met  or  com- 
municated with  before. 

(8)  Arrange  to  quietly  learn  if  any  unre- 
corded commitments  had  been  made  to  the 
British  or  to  the  Russians. 

(9)  Address  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence (June  26,  1945), 

(10)  In  three  weeks  face  the  countless 
problems  of  the  surrender  of  the  Germans 
(May  8,  1946), 

(ID  Arrange  and  attend  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference. 

(12)  The  change  of  British  Prime  Minis- 
ters in  the  midst  of  the  Pot.sdam  Confer- 
ence. 

(13)  The  decision  to  drop  the  atom  bomb. 

(14)  And  square  off  for  the  holocaust 
brought  on  by  V-J  Day:  Decision  to  have 
MacArthur  take  the  Japanese  Surrender; 
Demobilization;  Reconstruction;  Economic 
adjustments:  Occupation  of  defeated  enemy 
countries;  Ru.ssia's  threat;  Interim  Aid;  For- 
eign Aid;  and.  importantly  state  of  our  do- 
mestic economy. 

Yes.  gentlemen,  tho.se  four  months  were 
busy  days  for  the  President.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, as  I  have  said,  that  he  was  able  to 
quickly  recruit  able  talent  to  help  him  bear 
the  burden  of  those  and  later  days. 

In  closing  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  my 
impressions  of  the  strengths  of  Mr.  Truman 
that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  meeting  the 
tremendous  demands  on  his  courage, 
strength,  faith  and  character  in  that  testing 
period  of  heart  and  mind. 

There  were  many  facets  to  Mr.  Truman's 
make-up  that  enabled  him  to  make  deci- 
sions promptly: 

(1)  His  capacity  to  quickly  classify,  weigh 
and  make  use  of  facts  presented  to  him. 

(2)  His  choice  of  counsellors  on  specific 
matters. 

(3)  His  instinctive  ability  to  .sort  out  essen- 
tials. 


The  President  was  once  aisked  if  he  had 
ever  regretted  having  made  a  major  deci- 
sion. His  reply  was  revealing.  "Events  fol- 
lowed events  so  closely  that  there  were 
many  things  that  had  to  be  done  almost  in- 
stantly as  a  delay  might  have  been  disas- 
trous. Had  I  had  more  time  to  contemplate 
some  of  the  matters,  they  might  have  been 
handled  in  some  other  way.  But  considering 
the  information  available  at  the  lime  and 
the  circumstances  prevailing  when  the  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made.  I  do  not  .see  how  I 
could  have  acted  very  differently." 

He  told  me  that  when  he  was  preparing 
for  bed  at  night,  he  would  searchingly  ask 
himself  whether  or  not  he  had  acted  on 
matters  of  the  day  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ties. If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  he 
went  soundly  to  sleep  and  awakened  the 
next  morning  refreshed,  and  ready  for  an- 
other day's  trials. 

Dean  Acheson  in  speaking  of  Truman 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Truman 
Administration.  ;;aid.  "If  a  President  will 
make  decisions,  you're  in  luck.  That  is  the 
essential  quality.  And  if  he  has  a  high  bat- 
ling  average  in  the  correctness  of  his  deci- 
sions, then  you're  in  clover. " 

As  to  the  quality  of  President  Truman's 
decisions  there  was  never  any  doubt. 

Eric  Sevareid  summed  up  my  remarks  for 
me  when  he  wrote: 

"Chance,  in  good  part,  look  Harry 
Truman  to  the  Presidency,  but  it  was  his 
character,  his  simplicity,  his  honesty  and 
his  self-discipline  that  kept  him  there  and 
determined  his  historical  fate.  He  is.  with- 
out any  doubt,  destined  to  live  in  the  books 
as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  decisive  of 
the  American  Presidents. " 

A  Commemorative  Statement  on  the  Cen- 
tennial OF  THE  Birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman  From  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Alumni  Association,  as 
Written  by  Dane  A.  Johnson.  Truman 
Scholar 

As  Truman  Scholars,  we  are  perhaps  more 
indebted  to  Harry  S.  Truman  than  most. 
Therefore,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  on 
the  centennial  of  his  birth  we  should  re- 
count in  a  specific  manner  the  debts  all  of 
us  owe  to  this  great  American.  We  do  not 
intend,  however,  to  detail  all  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's accomplishments.  That  can  be  left  to 
the  more  eloquent,  left  to  those  who  lived 
and  worked  with  the  honorable  former 
President.  Instead,  we  will  try  to  capture  a 
bit  of  his  spirit,  for  it  is  this  spirit  we  hope 
to  employ  as  Truman  Scholars— young  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  public  service. 

We  have  been  lucky  enough  to  further 
our  education  via  the  Truman  Scholarship, 
but  all  Americans  would  do  well  to  recognize 
Mr.  Truman's  belief  in  the  value  of  learn- 
ing. In  fact,  he  was  a  legendary  self-educa- 
tor. It  has  been  .said  that  no  other  U.S.  Sen- 
ator before  or  since  ever  checked  out  and 
read  as  many  books  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  the  politician  from  Missouri.  In 
this  spirit.  Mr.  Truman  stated.  Free  and  in- 
quiring minds  with  unlimited  access  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge  can  be  the  architects 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world." 

Nevertheless,  education  alone  will  not 
serve  as  a  panacea  for  facing  today's  myriad 
governmental  problems.  Mr.  Truman  knew 
that  one  also  needs  a  certain  spirit,  the 
desire  to  solve  problems  by  getting  right  to 
the  heart  of  things.  It  was  this  indefatigable 
spirit  and  a  wry  sense  of  humor  which  led 
then  President  Truman  to  remark  about 
-some  dilly-dallying  "experts":  "If  you  lay 
those  economists  end  to  end.  they'd  prob- 


ably point  in  all  directions.""  He  preferred 
practical  solutions  rather  than  high-flying 
theories  for  meeting  the  most  difficult  chal- 
lenges. 

And  Mr.  Truman  certainly  never  shirked  a 
challenge,  whether  it  was  commanding  a 
lough  artillery  unit  in  World  War  I  or 
facing  a  mother-in-law  who  did  not  believe 
that  he  measured  up  to  her  daughter.  It  was 
with  this  sense  of  facing  a  challenge  thai  he 
stood  up  to  the  problems  of  the  Presidency 
that  were  thrust  upon  him  so  suddenly,  and 
still  claimed  in  his  self-deprecaling  style 
that  "lots  of  folks  could  do  this  job  better 
than  me.  but  it's  my  job  to  do  it.  " 

He  was  a  man  who  disliked  phonies,  dis- 
trusted the  power  hungry,  and  despised  bu- 
reaucratic bunglers.  He  believed  in  standing 
up  for  one's  beliefs,  working  hard,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  people.  He  was  proud  to  be 
called  a  politican  and  never  shrunk  from 
making  the  tough  decisions.  Clearly,  these 
are  attributes  all  citizens  should  honor, 
things  that  circumscribe  the  spirit  of  an 
American. 

An  army  officer,  county  judge.  Senator, 
and  our  33rd  President.  Harry  S.  Truman 
always  insisted  that  he  was  a  public  servant 
first  and  foremost:  "President  "  just  hap- 
pened to  be  his  final  title.  Again,  it  is  this 
spirit,  rather  than  any  specific  actions,  that 
we  strive  to  memorialize  as  Truman  Schol- 
ars. Mr.  Truman's  spirit  supplies  both  direc- 
tion and  inspiration  to  our  studies  and  our 
careers.  On  this  day  of  commemoration,  we 
hope  all  Americans  share  in  our  feeling. 

.April  30.  1984. 
Hon.  Ike  Skelton. 

Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
Truman  Centennial.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Ike:   President   Harry  Truman   had 
one   of   the   keenest   sen.se   of    humor   and 
every  once  in  a  while,  it  came  out  with  a 
bang. 

I  recall  going  down  to  The  White  House  to 
visit  one  day  and  found  him  laughing  his 
head  off.  He  .said  "Those  Vermont  Demo- 
crats were  so  sure  I  was  going  to  lo.se  the 
election  that  they  didn't  lift  a  finger  to  help 
me.  "—So  he  appointed  Ernest  Gibson,  a  Re- 
publican. District  Judge  for  the  State  of 
Vermont.  He  thought  that  was  pretty 
funny. 

Sincerely. 

George  D.  Aiken, 

[Essay  of  Jennifer  Berlz.  Elementary  Level 
Winner,  Truman  Es.say  Contest] 

Harry  S.  Truman— Remembered  Always! 

Harry  S.  Truman  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  President  because  of  his  courageous 
decisions  in  office.  Truman  was  a  trust- 
worthy and  intelligent  man  who  had  a  short 
vice-presidential  term  due  to  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Truman  believed 
the  greatest  duty  of  the  presidential  office 
was  to  lead  and  inspire  the  publics  opinion. 

After  Truman  dropped  the  atom  bomb 
ending  World  War  II.  he  thought  that  he 
should  develop  ways  to  keep  peace  and  give 
aid  to  the  suffering  countries.  He  helped 
frame  the  United  Nations,  an  organization 
to  bring  peace  to  nations.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall outlined  the  Marshall  plan  which  ex- 
tended into  the  Truman  Doctrine.  It  is  a 
plan  to  help  economic  recovery  for  war-torn 
countries. 

Truman  announced  a  doctrine  of  interna- 
tional resistance  to  communistic  aggression 
and  it  was  called  the  Truman  Doctrine.  This 
doctrine  guaranteed  American  aid  to  free 
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nations.  He  set  up  NATO,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  for  protection 
against  aggression. 

The  "Fair  Deal"  was  a  slogan  that 
Truman  used  during  his  compaign.  He  said 
it  offered  the  American  people  the  promise 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities"  for 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Being  very  outspoken  and  very  forward, 
he  won  the  loyalty  of  many  people.  No 
American  President  revered  his  office  so 
highly  as  did  Harry  S.  Truman— a  truly 
great  President! 

(Essay  of  Christopher  P.  Hyde.  Intermediate 
Level  Winner.  Truman  Essay  Contest) 

Harry  S.  Truman— A  Great  President 

Harry  S.  Truman  is  remembered  by  the 
people  today  as  the  president  who  dropped 
the  atomic  bomb.  But  I  think  this  is  only 
because  our  generation  is  .so  concerned  with 
nuclear  issues.  I  think  history  will  show- 
that  Truman's  accomplishments  will  rank 
him  among  the  most  outstanding  president 
in  our  country. 

Truman's  great  understanding  of  the 
common  people,  his  responsibility,  his  pro- 
posals for  Social  Security,  his  stand  against 
Congress,  the  establishment  of  military 
training,  government  health  insurance  pro- 
grams, and  the  approval  of  the  Marshall 
Flan  are  only  a  few  of  his  outstanding 
achievements  while  in  office 

On  April  12.  1945.  at  7:09  p.m.  Harry  S. 
Truman  became  the  33rd  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  died  of  a  hemorrhage.  About  thir- 
teen days  after  Truman  took  office  the  first 
United  Nations  Conference  took  place.  On 
May  7.  Germany  surrendered.  On  August  6. 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  an  Hiro- 
shima. Three  days  later  the  second  bomb 
was  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  As  a  result  on 
August  14th  the  war  ended. 

Many  people  might  say  in  looking  back 
that  Truman's  decision  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb  on  Japan  was  a  mistake.  However, 
Truman  gave  the  order  to  save  thousands  of 
Americans'  lives  and  to  end  the  war.  Inter- 
views and  investigations  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  much  evidence  proving  that  Japan 
would  never  have  surrendered,  but  would 
have  carried  on  the  war  with  the  loss  of 
many  American  lives. 

Truman  not  only  made  important  deci- 
sions but  took  responsibility  for  any  deci- 
sion made.  He  had  a  sign  made  for  his  desk. 
"The  Buck  Stops  Here.  "  This  policy  of  re- 
sponsibility, set  a  standard  that  American 
Presidents  have  since  followed.  Presidents 
are  elected  to  a  high  office  with  much  glory 
and  honor,  but  they  must  remember  Tru- 
man's ideal.  In  the  end  the  decisions  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  the  president's. 

Truman  also  understood  world  economics 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  his  admin- 
istration the  Marshall  Plan  was  created  to 
re-establish  war  damaged  Europe. 

In  my  opinion,  history  will  show  that 
Truman  was  one  of  our  truly  great  presi- 
dents, and  many  other  Americans  think  so 
too. 

(Essay  of  Beverly  Davis.  Secondary  Level 
Winner,  Truman  Essay  Contest] 
'Why  Harry  S.  Truman  Will  Be  Remem- 
bered AS  A  Great  American  President" 
harry  s.  Truman:  a  man  of  courage 
Throughout   his  life  he  showed  promise 
and  courage.  He  was  proud  of  his  state  and 
retained  respect  for  all  the  offices  he  held. 
This  man,  Harry  S.  Truman,  was  a  leader  in 


all  phases  of  his  political  career  but  will  be 
most  remembered  for  his  courageous  term 
as  the  thirty-third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  .serving  as  Vice-President  only 
eighty-three  days,  Truman  upon  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  death,  took  office  as  Presi- 
dent, becoming  the  first  to  enter  the  office 
during  a  war.  He  immediately  turned  his 
concern  to  foreign  affairs. 

Truman's  first  major  decision  was  to  call  a 
meeting  of  world  leaders  which  would  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  his  meeting  in 
Potsdam.  Germany,  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  Premier  Stalin  to  adopt  a 
policy  for  dealing  with  wartime  foes.  Many 
of  the  countries  participating  in  these  meet- 
ings, including  the  United  States,  were  in- 
volved in  World  War  II.  After  six  years  of 
fighting  with  death  tolls  and  expenses  soar- 
ing. Truman  made  the  memorable  order  to 
drop  two  atomic  bombs  on  Japan.  The  re- 
sulting historic  destruction  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  brought  the  atomic  age  to  life, 
but  Truman  in  the  world's  interest  ended 
the  war. 

Following  his  reelection.  Truman  was 
again  involved  in  wartime  as  the  Korean 
War  broke  out  in  1950.  Truman,  after  meet- 
ing with  the  United  Nations,  recommended 
the  country  support  South  Korea  from  the 
North's  invasion.  His  major  reason  was  to 
demonstrate  the  United  States'  ability  to 
stop  the  expansion  of  communism. 

Other  alliances  overseas  were  formed 
during  the  Truman  Presidency  besides  war. 
These  included  the  formation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  a  peacetime 
military  alliance  w'ith  twelve  countries  and 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  a  policy  supporting 
the  cause  of  freedom  wherever  it  was 
threatened.  After  the  wars.  Truman  pushed 
for  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  Plan  which 
helped  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  re- 
build. He  also  showed  interest  in  underde- 
veloped nations  by  offering  them  American 
funds  and  knowledge  with  his  enactment  of 
the  Point  Pour  Program. 

While  he  was  occupied  with  foreign  af- 
fairs, Truman  never  forgot  about  domestic 
issues.  His  Fair  Deal  program,  a  continu- 
ation of  FDR's  New  Deal,  lowered  housing 
costs  and  raised  minimum  wages. 

Harry  S.  Truman  will  be  remembered  as  a 
president  of  courage.  The  devotion  and  re- 
spect he  had  for  the  office  allowed  him  to 
proudly  lead  the  country  with  consideration 
for  her  citizens.  His  popularity  enhanced 
the  country's  leadership  abroad  and  ad- 
vanced the  welfare  of  the  citizens  at  home. 
His  creativity  and  aggression  gave  him  the 
will  to  face  tough  decisions  and  the  courage 
not  to  falter  in  his  responsibilities.  His  term 
in  office  clearly  demonstrated  his  following 
of  a  Biblical  prescription  taught  him  by  his 
mother,  "whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do.  do  it  with  all  thy  might.'" 

City  of  Detroit— Proclamation 
May  8.  1984  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States  and  one  of 
our  nation's  best  respected  statesmen. 

After  succeeding  the  presidency  in  April 
1945  upon  the  death  of  president  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Truman  steadily  and  strongly 
guided  this  nation  into  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era— the  nuclear  age— and  helped  re- 
build the  economies  of  war  torn  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  he  established  the  corner- 
stones and  implemented  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine and  the  Marshall  Plan  to  assist  those 
threatened  by  totalitarian  aggression. 


Mr.  Truman  was  repeatedly  confronted 
with  a  .series  of  major  challenges  through- 
out his  tenure  including  the  Berlin  Airlift, 
the  Korean  War  and  desegregating  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  For  each  issue  he  acted  and 
responded  in  the  manner  of  a  great  leader— 
with  courage,  honesty,  decisiveness  and 
wisdom.  Harry  Truman  earned  his  place  in 
U.S.  history  as  one  of  our  most  respected 
presidents. 

Therefore.  I.  Coleman  A.  'young.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  issue  this  Proclamation 
in  recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Harry  S.  Truman's  birth  and  urge  Detroit 
residents  to  take  cognizance  of  the  impact 
he  had  upon  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Proclamation:  Office  of  the  Governor. 
State  of  Missouri 

Whereas.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  a  native 
Mi.ssourian,  born  May  8,  1884.  in  Lamar. 
Missouri:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Truman  farmed  600  acres  in 
Grandview  from  n06-1917  and  later  made 
his  permanent  home  in  Independence,  Mis- 
souri: and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  was  .sworn  in 
as  the  thirty-third  President  of  the  United 
States  on  April  12.  1945:  and 

Whereas,  we  in  Missouri  are  proud  to 
claim  our  famous  native  son,  the  only  Mis- 
sourian  to  serve  his  country  in  the  highest 
office  in  the  land:  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  and  compliment 
Mr.  Truman  for  his  determination,  leader- 
ship and  firm  resolve  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  President  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  on  earth;  and 

Whereas,  we  particularly  remember  Mr. 
Truman  for  his  wit.  his  wry  humor  and  his 
resolve  by  the  sign  he  had  placed  on  his 
desk  in  the  White  House,  which  read:  "The 
Buck  Stops  Here  ";  and 

Whereas,  we  set  aside  a  special  day  in  Mis- 
souri each  year  to  salute  Missouri's  first  citi- 
zen: and 

Whereas,  this  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  our  thirty-third 
President; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Christopher  S.  Bond. 
Go\ernor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8.  1984.  as  "Harry  S. 
Truman  Day"  in  Missouri,  in  honor  of  this 
great  Missourian  and  do  call  upon  all  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Mi.s.souri  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Truman  and  his  many 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
his  native  State  of  Missouri. 

Proclamation 

Harry  S.  Trum.an.  the  33rd  President  of 
the  United  States,  continues  to  gain  in  stat- 
ure as  historians  and  political  .scientists 
evaluate  the  significance  of  the  momentous 
decisions  made  by  the  man  whose  motto  was 
"The  Buck  Stops  Here.  " 

Assuming  the  Presidency  after  only  83 
days  as  Vice  President,  Mr.  Truman  directed 
the  country  through  the  final  stages  of 
World  War  II.  He  never  vacillated  in  making 
judgments  calculated  to  change  the  course 
of  world  history.  In  the  post-war  years  he 
supervised  the  transition  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  economy  and  guided  the  United 
States  into  an  era  of  development  and  vitali- 
ty. 

President  Truman's  greatest  achievements 
were  in  foreign  affairs.  Through  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  he 
provided  the  wherewithal  to  enable  free 
peoples  to  resist  encroachment  by  totalitar- 


ian forces.  His  theory  of  collective  defen.se 
gave  birth  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  constructed  a  cohesive  force 
capable  of  responding  to  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion. 

No  reminiscence  of  the  Truman  years 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
1948  Presidential  campaign.  Political  pun- 
dits and  the  polls  predicted  certain  defeat- 
but  Mr.  Truman  undaunted  by  the  odds- 
went  directly  to  the  people  and  scored  the 
greatest  come-from-behind  victory  in  the 
annals  of  American  politics. 

Pacing  a  number  of  major  problems  fol- 
lowing his  reelection.  President  Truman  uti- 
lized United  Nations'  and  American  troops 
in  response  to  the  invasion  of  South  Korea. 
On  the  homefront.  he  was  a  staunch  propo- 
nent of  civil  rights  and  moved  with  dispatch 
to  desegregate  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  great  humanitarian,  astute  statesman 
and  political  leader  par  excellence.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  service  to  this  Nation  and 
the  entire  world  will  be  recounted  for  cen- 
turies by  the  chroniclers  of  important 
events.  It  is  fitting  that  all  New  Yorkers 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  noble  leader 
who  was  blessed  with  the  common  touch. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Mario  M.  Cuomo.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  May  8.  1984.  as  the  Centennial  of 
the  Birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman  Day  in  New- 
York  Stale. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico 

DAY  OF  recognition 

Whereas  Harry  S.  Truman  served  our 
nation  with  valor,  integrity,  and  distinction 
as  a  soldier.  Senator,  Vice-President,  and 
President; 

Whereas  Mr.  Truman  retained  through- 
out his  life  a  profound  faith  in  his  fellow 
citizens,  a  faith  that  served  him  especially 
well  in  the  Presidency,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  endure  the  contemptuous  .scorn  of  nu- 
merous journalists  and  prominent  public 
figures,  even  though  historians  acknowledge 
today  that  he  was  among  the  very  best  of 
American  chief  executives; 

Whereas  Mr.  Truman  did  more  than  any 
other  President  has  done  to  pave  the  way 
for  political  equality  for  the  United  States 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  signing  into  law 
the  bills  that  authorized  Puerto  Ricans  to 
elect  our  own  Governor  and  to  adopt  a  local 
Constitution; 

Now.  therefore;  I.  Carlos  Romero-Barcelo. 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Tuesday.  May  8.  1984.  as  a  day  of  rec- 
ognition throughout  Puerto  Rico,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  lOOlh  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Harry  S.  Truman.  33rd  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  urge  that  this  day  of 
recognition  be  observed  by  all  Puerto 
Ricans.  in  respectful  and  affectionate  appre- 
ciation of  the  democratic  and  humane 
values  embodied  by  Mr.  Truman. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  precede  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH 
DEMOCRATIC  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Frank  Gregorsky,  from  the  Republi- 
can Study  Committee,  prepared  a 
paper  entitled  "What's  the  Matter 
with  Democratic  Foreign  Policy?"  It 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  and 
myself  this  evening  to  present  this 
paper  in  detail  as  Mr.  Gregorsky  has 
written  it.  because  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  outline  that  has  been  pre- 
sented here  in  fact  is  a  very  cogent 
presentation  of  how  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party  has  taken 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  that  party 
and  is  leading  the  party,  and  insofar  as 
it  leads  part  of  the  country,  is  leading 
that  part  of  the  country,  into  a  foreign 
policy  which  does  not  serve  our  best 
long-term  interests.  And  so.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  begin  present- 
ing this  paper  as  Mr.  Gregorsky  has 
written  it. 

Part  1:  A  Worldview  in  Search  of  a  World 
introduction 
The  French  Socialist  Jean-Francois 
Revel  wrote  in  1976; 

The  historical  memory  of  the  Left  is  like 
that  of  a  pillow;  it  changes  shape  when 
pounded  by  a  fist,  but  it  doesn't  know  how 
to  avoid  the  blow,  and  it  always  peacefully 
regains  its  original  shape,  ready  for  the  next 
pounding.' 

He  was  talking  about  the  European 
Left  and  its  refusal  to  see  that  Marx- 
ism-Leninism was  inherently  totalitar- 
ian, and  that  Communist  movements 
and  governments  inevitably  threaten 
and  often  kill  democracy.  But  Revel's 
contempt  might  just  as  well  be  direct- 
ed at  half  or  more  of  House  and 
Senate  Democrats  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
1984. 

That's  what  this  monograph  is 
about:  the  growing  impact  on  Ameri- 
ca's oldest  political  party  of  a  world- 
view  that  is  defeatist,  drenched  in  pes- 
simism and  incompetent  when  applied 
to  a  world  having  little  to  do  with  its 
assumptions. 

The  American  Democratic  Party 
today,  almost  everywhere  outside  the 
South,  is  led  by  people  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  'Vietnam  sequence  as 
seen  from  stateside  America.  Some  are 
veteran  politicians  (Walter  Mondale. 
Alan  Cranston,  Claiborne  Pell)  once 
comfortable  with  the  Truman-JFK- 
Johnson  "containment"  approach  to 
Communism.  Others  (Tom  Downey, 
Chris  Dodd,  and  a  flood  of  people 
whose  thinking  this  monograph  sam- 
ples) became  politically  aware  during 
the  Vietnam  controversy,  and  began 
political  careers  that  would  sharply 
alter  their  party. 


'  Footnotes  appear  later  in  Record, 


When  Senator  Henry  Jackson  died 
the  day  after  the  KAL  007  atrocity,  of- 
ficial Washington  justifiably  praised 
him  as  a  tough  centrist,  one  who 
mixed  liberal  idealism  with  a  firm  view 
of  Soviet  power.  It  didn't  ask  the  logi- 
cal follow-up;  who's  left  to  live  out 
that  legacy  in  the  Democratic  Party? 

Indeed,  what  prominent  Democrat 
comes  to  mind,  other  than  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia? 

There  really  isn't  anyone  else. 
Democratic  Senators  like  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  and  David  Boren  may  now  and 
then  risk  a  speech  in  favor  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  Central  America  policies,  but 
they  count  for  little  when  it  comes  to 
guiding  Democratic  thought-processes. 
One  shouldn't  expect  Sam  Nunn.  with 
or  without  their  help,  to  be  any  more 
successful  in  toughening  up  Democrat- 
ic foreign  policy  in  the  next  five  years 
than  Scoop  Jackson  was  in  the  last 
five. 

Containment— the  willingness  to  use 
or  finance  force  to  bolster  friendly 
governments  under  Communist 
attack— is  dead  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  Not  only  tonservatives  realize 
this. 

Alan  Ehrenhalt  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  noted  that  the  congression- 
al Democratic  Party  used  to  have 
three  roughly-equal  factions:  southern 
conservatives,  ethnic  machine  loyalists 
from  the  big  cities,  and  issue-oriented 
liberals.  As  late  as  the  early  1970s,  you 
could  find  the  first  two  groups  sup- 
porting a  strong  defense  and.  for  the 
most  part,  the  efforts  of  a  centrist  Re- 
publican President  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  in  a  way  that  preserved  South 
Vietnam's  independence. - 

These  two  groups  had  the  congres- 
sional power  and  experience:  they  in- 
cluded moderate  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives like  Hale  Boggs.  Carl 
Albert.  John  McCormack  and  Martha 
Griffiths,  and  Senate  hawks  such  as 
Gale  McGee,  Harry  Byrd,  James  East- 
land and  Jackson  himself. 

The  third  group  in  Ehrenhalt's  trio 
was  busy  learning,  or  at  least  reciting, 
the  "lessons  of  Vietnam"  and  growing 
in  number. 

The  75-strong  Democratic  freshman 
class  of  1974  signalled  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  Ehrenhalt's  "big  city  eth- 
nics," and  for  the  whole  tradition  and 
structure  of  the  Rayburn-era  House. 
Writing  in  1983.  he  noted  that  Rep. 
Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-Ill.)  "tised  to 
command  an  eight-member  Chicago 
Democratic  delegation  .  .  .  but  this 
year,  when  he  voted  for  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  only  two  of  his 
troops  joined  him."  Ehrenhalt  illus- 
trated in  one  district  the  steady  1970's 
wave  of  change  that  swamped  the 
party  of  John  Kennedy: 

A  decade  ago.  the  working-class  neighbor- 
hoods of  western  Queens  in  New  York  City 
were  represented  by  Rep.  James  J.  Delaney. 
a  cranky  old  Democrat  who  voiced  Archie 
Bunker-style  sentiments  in  a  district  that 
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contained  Bunker's  fictional  home.  Delaney 
was  never  heard  to  question  the  Vietnam 
War.  the  Pentagon  or  military  spending. 
When  Delaney  retired  in  1978,  his  district 
went  to  Geraldinc  Ferraro.  an  outspoken 
feminist  who  is  independent  of  any  ma- 
chine.' 

This  was  happening  in  dozens  of  dis- 
tricts, a  trend  underlying  even  the 
generally  conservative  elections  of 
1980.  By  the  time  President  Reagan 
took  the  oath  of  office,  JFK-Jackson 
Democrats  had  been  superseded  by 
McGovern-Mondale  Democrats,  espe- 
cially in  the  House.  In  1982  57  new 
Democrats  solidified  dominance  of  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus  by  the  Viet- 
nam generation. 

Freshman  Rep.  Jim  Bates  (Calif.) 
called  a  special  party  caucus  to  ques- 
tion Majority  Leader  Wright's  mild 
support  (since  ended)  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
MX  missile.  Class  of  '74  Reps.  George 
Miller  (Calif.)  and  Tom  Downey 
(N.Y.)  complained  that  Wright  and 
whip  Tom  Foley  weren't  reflecting  the 
majority  of  Hou.se  Democrats;  they 
were  right.  Wright  recognized  his  po- 
litical wrong  and  changed  on  MX. 

Ehrenhalt  drew  the  conclusion: 

A  def-ade  ago.  candidates  for  Hou,se  Demo- 
cratic leadership  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
sound  too  liberal.  Today,  they  cannot  afford 
to  sound  too  conservative.  Otherwise,  they 
risk  alienating  the  generation  that  will  be 
crucial  in  party  leadership  contests  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  the  climate.  Wright's  deci- 
sion this  summer  to  change  his  mind  and 
oppose  the  MX  was  a  prudent  one.* 

C  1830 

Prudent  in  what  sense?  If  not  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  then  for  Mr. 
Wright,  and  his  ambitions  to  succeed 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  Jim  Wright  has 
to  speak  softly  about  the  declared  en- 
emies of  the  U.S..  and  carry  a  big  stick 
against  the  exertion  of  American 
power,  if  he's  to  be  the  next  Speaker. 
But  campaign  produces  schizophrenic 
behavior. 

In  January  1984  he  endorsed  the 
Kissinger  Commission's  Report  on 
Central  America,  which  said  that  "his- 
tory offers  no  basis"  for  the  notion 
that  America  could  sweetly  nudge  Ni- 
caragua's Marxist  government  into  be- 
coming a  pluralist  democracy.  But 
force  might  do  the  trick,  so  the  Com- 
mission called  for  continued  help  for 
anti-Marxist  forces  fighting  to  break 
the  power  monopoly  in  Nicaragua. 

Three  months  later  Wright,  with 
Democratic  colleagues  Mike  Barnes 
(Md.),  Bill  Alexander  (Ark.).  Matt 
McHugh  (N.Y),  Robert  Torricelli 
(N.J.),  Edward  Boland  (Mass.),  Ste- 
phen SoLARZ  (N.Y.).  Dave  Obey 
(Wis,),  Bob  Garcia  (N.Y.),  and  Lee 
Hamilton  dnd.).  sent  a  letter  to  Nica- 
raguan  strongman  Daniel  Ortega. 

The  letter  condemns  U.S.  pressures 
against  his  government,  praises  Orte- 
ga's "decision  ...  to  reduce  press  cen- 
sorship and  allow  greater  freedom  of 


assembly  for  political  parties,"  and  ex- 
presses pleasure  that  this  progress 
could  be  made  "in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing military  hostilities  on  the  borders 
of  Nicaragua.  " 

The  second  paragraph  stresses,  "We 
have  been,  and  remain,  opposed  to 
U,S.  support  for  military  action  direct- 
ed against  the  people  or  government 
of  Nicaragua,  "  and  the  closing  saluta- 
tion reads,  "'Very  sincerely  yours,"  '■ 

Jim  Wright  has  served  his  home 
State  of  Texas  in  the  U.S.  House  for 
nearly  30  years.  While  his  flip-flop  on 
the  MX  from  1982  to  1983  surpri.sed 
many,  his  weakening  on  Central  Amer- 
ica from  1983  to  1984  was  less  news- 
worthy. You'd  think  an  experienced 
man  aspiring  to  be  the  most  powerful 
Congressman  in  the  land  would  know 
better.  Maybe  he  does,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking:  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  is  probably  turning  its  formal 
leadership  into  followers. 

The  newer  members  of  Wright's 
team  are  making  sure  there's  no  back- 
sliding on  MX.  Rep.  Les  AuCoin  (D- 
Oreg.)  wrote  to  party  colleagues  Tom 
Foley  and  Bill  Alexander  (majority 
whip  and  assistant  majority  whip,  re- 
spectively), urging  a  "no"  vote  on  MX. 
This  letter,  as  characterized  by  the 
pro-MX  Nuclear  Times,  "implies  that 
liberal  Democrats  will  not  back  MX 
supporters  for  House  leadership  posi- 
tions ,  .  .  Anti-MX  lobbyists  are  press- 
ing O'Neill  to  put  out  the  message  to 
Democratic  members:  If  you're  not 
with  us,  then  take  a  walk  and  don't  be 
in  town  the  day  of  the  vote."'^' 

Majority  leader  Wright's  personal 
convictions  on  weapons  systems  and 
Central  America  may  be  irrelevant. 
Even  if  he  chose  to  stand  fast  for 
whatever  his  beliefs  are,  it's  doubtful 
it  would  make  a  difference.  Wright's 
dealing  with  a  force  wilder  than  any 
he's  ever  known.  The  ousting  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  removed  all  restraints 
from  the  Caucus's  Vietnam-scarred  ac- 
tivists. The  notion  that  on  Central 
America  they  were  reacting  to  Rea- 
gan's "belligerence"  isn't  borne  out  by 
the  sequence  of  events;  they  had  an 
agenda,  but  not  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent to  worry  about  constraining  if 
they  pushed  to  the  hilt. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  Ronald 
Reagan  was  sworn  in,  moderate  Demo- 
crats were  purged  from  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittees  by  secret  ballot. 
On  February  3,  1981,  Rep.  Gus 
Yatron  of  Pennsylvania  was  deposed 
as  chairman  of  what  later  came  to  be 
called  the  western  hemi.sphere  sub- 
committee, in  favor  of  Rep.  Barnes  of 
Maryland.  Tho  he  had  the  seniority 
for  it.  Rep.  Dan  Mica  of  Florida  then 
lost  to  Rep.  Howard  Wolpe  of  Michi- 
gan for  chairman  of  the  Africa  sub- 
committee. 

Before  that  Mica  moved  to  take  the 
Yatron  vacancy  and  was  voted  down. 
Afterwards  he  said,  "It  was  obviously 
part  of  a  deal  ,  .  .  Barnes  and  Wolpe 


and  I  came  in  the  same  class,  so  they 
used  that  as  an  argument  that  there 
really  was  no  seniority  there.  I 
thought  it  was  just  an  excuse  to  pull  a 
radical-liberal  revolt.  "  Mica  guessed, 
wrongly,  that  it  was  "a  last  flicker  in 
this  House  of  extremist  attitudes."" 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
wages  covert  war  on  America's  Central 
American  policy  from  that  day  on.  In 
April  1981  the  Inter-American  subcom- 
mittee nearly  accepted  an  amendment 
by  Rep.  Jerry  Studds  (D-Mass.)  to 
continue  a  military  and  economic  aid 
ban  on  Argentina.  Studds  then  tried 
to  ban  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and 
Barnes  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  via 
human  rights  conditions  that  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  called  "difficult." 
Both  amendments  failed  on  4-4 
votes  ",  a  division  not  at  all  representa- 
tive of  the  full  Hou.se  in  that  early 
period  of  the  Reagan  Presidency.  It 
was  a  harbinger. 

By  1984  Foreign  Affairs  Democrats 
were  more  effective.  On  March  1  the 
Barnes  subcommittee  voted  down  the 
President's  entire  request  ($218  mil- 
lion) for  FY  1984  military  aid  to  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador.  This  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Times  as 
"largely  the  legislative  vehicle  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Ki.ssinger  Commission  on  Central 
America. "  ' 

Then  22  committee  Democrats,  in- 
cluding chairman  Dante  Fascell  of 
Florida,  wrote  the  Administration  de- 
manding Congress  vote  on  emergency 
military  aid  heading  for  El  Salvador, 

Barnes'  subcommittee  also  voted  to 
pull  nearly  all  U.S.  troops  out  of  Hon- 
duras, where  U.S.  servicemen  engage 
in  joint  maneuvers  with  the  Honduran 
army.  Congressman  Studds  introduced 
H.R.  4745  to  prohibit  those  exercises, 
and  hold  to  200  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  allowed  in  Hondu- 
ras.'" 

The  Studds  bill  wasn't  going  to  win 
acceptance  by  the  full  House,  and 
there  was  always  the  Senate  to  offset 
the  harsh  treatment  by  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Democrats  of  U.S.  allies  in  Cen- 
tral America.  But  the  defeatists  have 
raw"  numbers  and  a  disproportionate 
share  of  committee  muscle.  So  House 
Foreign  Affairs  and  its  subcommittees 
show  no  bipartisanship  or  moderation. 
House  Democrats  use  these  institu- 
tional platforms  to  stress  certain 
themes;  they  send  messages  to  the 
President  and  keep  their  own  skittish 
leadership  in  line. 

There  has  to  be  more  pressure  on 
the  leadership  than  meets  the  eye.  In- 
dividual GOP  and  Southern  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  recall  incidents 
of  broken  commitments  and  unex- 
plained tradeoffs,  but  haven't  really 
built  a  mosaic  out  of  the  pieces  of 
glass.  Occasionally  enough  back- 
ground data  ignites  to  light  up  the 
path  of  a  pivotal  Member.  Evans  and 


Novak  charged  in  their  July  22,  1983, 
column  that  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  was  being  strained  by  one  in- 
ternal ideology-for-position  arrange- 
ment: 

For  four  years  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rep.  Edward  Boland.  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee had  shown  commendable  ability  to 
overcome  partisan  wrangling  that  destroyed 
its  predecessor  committee  under  Otis  Pike. 
But  that  admirable  record  has  crumbled 
under  political  pressures  of  the  Central 
American  crisis  and  a  runaway  staff. 

As  a  result,  w  hat  is  supposed  to  be  a  bipar- 
tisan watchdog  over  the  intelligence  com- 
munity [now  attacks]  President  Reagan's 
Latin  American  policy  in  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  Partys  left  wing. 

Boland  ...  is  under  relentless  political 
pressure  from  Democratic  liberals.  He  will 
need  their  support  to  achieve  his  dream  of 
becoming  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  some  day. 

If  not  for  the  more  realistic  Senate, 
the  U.S.  would  have  virtually  no  lever- 
age in  Central  America. 

REFLEXIVE  DEFEATISM 

Since  President  Richard  Nixon's 
April  1970  move  into  Cambodia,  a  pat- 
tern has  come  to  rule  public  discussion 
of  U,S.  foreign  policy  options: 

( 1)  News  comes  out  that  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dent has  aided,  is  aiding,  or  proposes 
to  aid,  with  military  means  a  group 
,somewhere  in  the  world  opposing  a 
rival  Communist  group— sometimes  by 
direct  help  to  friends,  other  times  by 
military  pressure  against  adversaries, 

(2)  Alarmed  Representatives  and  jit- 
tery Senators  schedule  hearings  and 
rush  to  microphones  to  brand  America 
a  force  for  ill  while  finding  little  fault 
with  the  Communist  group. 

(3)  The  President  gets  only  part  of 
the  support  he  wants  and  the  situa- 
tion in  (fill  in  region),  if  not  ended  de- 
cisively that  very  month,  is  stalemated 
or  goes  against  the  West,  while  defeat- 
ists allege  the  U,S,  is  risking  war  or 
promoting  hostilities  for  no  good 
reason. 

For  at  least  14  years  this  1-2-3  has 
happened  like  clockwork. 

The  pattern  was  there  in  varying  de- 
grees during  the  Cambodia  incursion 
in  1970.  Laos  in  1971,  the  Haiphong 
Harbor  mining  of  1972.  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar alert  that  kept  the  Soviets  out  of 
the  Middle  East  in  October  1973,  the 
Mayaguez  retrieval  in  May  1975,  the 
Angola  contest  in  late  1975,  the  deci- 
sion to  resume  substantial  aid  to  El 
Salvador  in  early  1981,  U.S.  naval  ma- 
neuvers in  the  Caribbean  during  July 
1983,  and  the  Grenada  re.scue  oper- 
ation three  months  later. 

To  see  how  the  congressional  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  changed  during  that 
period,  it  is  worth  looking  at  two  of 
those  incidents  12  years  apart.  The 
first  is  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
mine  North  Vietnam's  main  harbor  in 
1972  to  choke  off  the  spring  offensive 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  second  is 
the  mid-April  1984  fracas  about  U.S. 
mines  in  Nicaraguan  harbors.  Both  ini- 


tiatives came  from  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  were  aimed  at  Communist 
states  friendly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  who 
were  arming  insurrections  against  U.S. 
allies. 

Here  is  what  key  House  Democrats 
said  in  Congress  the  two  days  after 
Nixon's  May  8  announcement: 

Congressman  James  Scheuer  (N.Y.) 
on  the  House  floor: 

Up  until  a  short  time  ago.  he  wa-s  telling 
us  how  successful  his  policy  was  .  .  .  Now  he 
suddenly  escalates  the  war.  not  only  within 
Vietnam  but  in  such  a  way  that  risks  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  that  could 
push  us  into  a  nuclear  world  holocaust  .  .  . 
President  Ni.xon  is  more  interested  in  his 
own  reelection  than  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace.' ' 

Congressman  Sidney  Yates  (111): 

The  decision  is  provocative,  unnecessarily 
risky,  and  in  great  measure  useless.  Why  in- 
dulge in  such  a  futile  gesture  at  this  time? 
.  .  .  North  Vietnam  will  have  enough  arms 
and  war  material  to  carry  on  their  oper- 
ations for  months  without  additional  sup- 
plies from  the  outside  ...  It  is  particularly 
difficult  to  understand  an  action  that  may 
jeopardize  the  work  of  years  of  peace  in  the 
signing  of  the  nuclear  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment.'- 

n  1840 
Congressman  Ron  Dellums  (Calif.): 
Those  of  us  in  Congress  must  have  a  great 
sense  ...  of  responsibility  both  to  the 
Americans  who  are  pawns  in  Mr.  Nixon  s 
games,  and  to  the  Vietnamese  whose  society 
we  are  turning  into  a  smoking  ruin  ...  In 
the  last  year  of  the  Second  World  War, 
after  the  Germans  knew  they  were  defeat- 
ed, they  went  on  an  orgy  of  killing  that  ex- 
ceeded the  horrors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war.  haunting  the  conscience  of  mankind 
ever  since.  No  longer  able  to  impo.se  our  will 
in  Southeast  Asia,  will  our  removal  be  in  the 
same  frenzied  manner?'  ' 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland 
(Mass.); 

[This]  risks  a  direct  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nixon,  in  effect,  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  defying  the 
Soviet  Union  to  challenge  his  will.  It  is  an 
exerci.se  in  brinksmanship  wholly  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It 
could  conceivably  lead  to  nuclear  war.  even 
more  conceivably  to  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese or  Soviet  "volunteers"  into  the  conflict. 
And  all  the  minor  triumphs  of  American  di- 
plomacy over  the  past  decade— the  SALT 
talks,  the  European  detente,  the  rap- 
prochement with  China,  the  summit  confer- 
ence still  gamely  scheduled  for  later  this 
month— could  vanish  before  our  eyes.'"" 

Congressman  John  Conyers  (Mich.): 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  resolution  of  im- 
peachment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  was  mtroduced 
for  myself  and  Representatives  Bella  Abzug, 
Shirley  Chisholm.  Ronald  Dellums.  and 
William  Ryan.'" 

George  McGovern  called  the  mining 
"a  flirtation  with  World  War  III." 
Senator  Ed  Muskie  (D-Maine)  said 
Nixon  "'is  risking  a  major  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
China  and  is  jeopardizing  the  major 
security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  "  Congressman  Tip  O'Neill  de- 


nounced Nixon's  "get  tough  "  attitude 
and  said  it  "presents  the  calculated 
risk  of  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  White  House  will  have  to 
show  tremendous  diplomatic  skills  in 
the  next  three  days  or  we  could  be  in 
World  War  III.""* 

The  scheduled  summit  in  Moscow 
came  off  as  planned.  The  North's  of- 
fensive against  the  South  petered  out 
and  was  not  renewed  until  1975.  The 
Russians  and  Chinese  didn't  order 
their  volunteers  into  Vietnam.  A 
SALT  pact  between  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  was  initialed  that  month  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  September. 
North  Vietnam  changed  negotiating 
tactics  and  became  more  flexible.  A 
Harris  Survey  taken  May  9-10.  1972, 
showed  59-24'v  endorsement  of 
Nixon's  move.  There  was  no  World 
War  III.  None  of  the  above  Democrats 
admitted  later  to  being  inept  analysts 
of  how  power  and  diplomacy  work; 
none  showed  any  sign  that  they 
learned  anything  from  their  forecast- 
ing mistakes. 

One  month  short  of  a  dozen  years 
later,  the  congressional  rank-and-file 
heard  about  another  mining  of  Com- 
munist ports.  For  a  few  months  in 
early  1984  the  CIA  had,  from  a  ship 
just  outside  Nicaragua's  12-mile 
boundary,  been  supervising  mine- 
laying  by  insurrectionists. 

Legislators  of  many  ideological 
stripes  were  offended.  Some  Republi- 
cans opposed  the  mining  for  practical 
reasons  (fear  of  sinking  ships  of  allies 
like  France);  some  were  insulted  at 
being  encouraged  by  Administration 
personnel  to  deceive  Congress  (Barry 
Goldwater,  Jake  Garn,  Bill  Arm- 
strong). White  House  Chief-of-Staff 
Jim  Baker  and  CIA  Director  Bill 
Casey  e\en  gave  Senate  Republicans 
the  okay  to  vote  against  an  anti- 
mining  resolution,  which  passed  by  84- 
12. 

So  it  can't  be  true  that  to  oppose  the 
way  the  mining  was  handled,  or  even 
to  oppose  the  mining  itself,  was  a  sign 
of  defeatism  and  alarmism.  To  find 
the  latter  you  have  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  angry  Democrats;  they  focused 
only  somewhat  on  practicality  and 
little  on  institutional  honesty.  They 
mainly  seemed  offended  by  the  very 
thought  of  yet  another  U.S.  move 
against  a  Communist  nation. 

If  the  U.S.  had  violatd  international 
law  with  the  mining,  it  was  in  response 
to  Nicaragua's  violation  of  national 
law  by  arming  El  Salvador's  Marxists. 
This  was  a  point  most  Democrats  ig- 
nored. Instead,  in  the  name  of  holding 
it  to  pristinely  aloof  standards,  they 
trashed  their  own  country. 

This  is  a  sample  of  what  they  said 
during  April  10-15,  1984: 

Senator  Ted  Kennedy  (D-Mass,): 
"This  is  a  dark  moment  in  the  history 
of  our  nation.  ,  ,  "' ■ 
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Senator  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.):  The 
mining  'comes  very  close  to  an  act  of 
war.  a  return  to  the  cowboy  days  of 
the  CIA."  '" 

Jesse  Jackson:  'We  must  support 
the  government  of  Nicaragua.  We 
have  no  right  to  mine  the  harbors 
there."  '^ 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd  (D-W.V.):  "It  is  an  act  of  terror- 
ism."-"  (One  week  earlier  Byrd  had 
voted  moneys  for  the  anti-Sandinista 
forces,  who  have  done  more  property 
and  human  damage  than  any  collec- 
tion of  CIA  mines.) 

Congressman  Tim  Wirth  (D-Colo.): 
After  fighting  throughout  this  centu- 
ry for  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs,   we   have   decided    to   become 
international  outlaws  .  .  . '-' 

Congressman  Matthew  Martinez 
(D-Calif.):  "This  CIA-sponsored  terror- 
ism must  be  stopped.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  put  a  halt  to  this 
militant  aggression  and  provocation 
....  We  all  but  guarantee  a  continu- 
ation of  the  political  confusion  in 
Nicaragua  by  economically  crippling 
the  country."  -- 

Congressman  Ed  Markey  (D-Mass.): 
■Is  Ronald  Reagan  going  to  give 
America  a  new  role  in  the  world?  In- 
stead of  being  the  world's  policeman, 
are  we  now  going  to  become  the 
world's  outlaw?  .  .  .  (I)t  is  time  for  us 
in  Congress  to  stop  President  Reagan's 
reckless,  irresponsible  war  against 
Nicaragua.  "  - ' 

Congresswoman  Cardis  Collins  (D- 
111.):  "We  must  stop  attacking  a  sover- 
eign country,  an  impoverished  nation 
left  bankrupt  by  a  despotic  family  we 
helped  put  and  keep  in  power  for  so 
long.  If  we  do  not  say  no  now.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  will  find  out  why 
Reagan  wants  to  exempt  himself  from 
international  law  .  .  ."  -* 

Congressman  David  Bonior  (D- 
Mich.):  "I  am  proud  that  a  majority  of 
this  body  has  voted  twice  to  stop  fund- 
ing the  CIA-sponsored  war  against 
Nicaragua.  And  I  urge  the  House  to 
stand  by  its  convictions,  and  reject  any 
funds  for  a  policy  that  is  branding  this 
nation  as  an  international  outlaw."  '-'■' 

Ted  Kennedy  again:  "Give  diploma- 
cy a  chance,  give  peace  a  chance,  give 
negotiations  a  chance."  ^*^ 

Congresswoman  Barbara  Boxer  (D- 
Calif.):  "I  am  appalled  and  ashamed  of 
our  cowardly  behavior,  waging  a  secret 
war,  endangering  lives  at  sea  and  re- 
fusing to  stand  up  to  world  scrutiny. 
The  President  blames  the  Congress  for 
interfering  with  his  military  exploits.  I 
say  thank  God  we  do.  "  -' 

"Ashamed "  is  a  key  word.  Many 
Democrats,  and  not  just  those  elected 
ones  who  like  microphones,  are 
ashamed,  horrified,  livid  and  trauma- 
tized every  time  the  U.S.  comes  any- 
where near  using  or  supporting  force 
against  a  Communist  government  or 
insurrectionist  force.  They  use  words 
like     'impractical"    and     "ineffective" 


from  time  to  time,  but  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  vileness  of  the  intent  and  the 
unworthiness  of  the  goal. 

The  comparison  between  1972  and 
1984  says  two  things.  In  one  respect, 
there  is  continuity.  Lots  of  Democrats 
enjoy  doubting  the  wisdom  and  intent 
of  their  nation's  President  when  he 
moves  against  Communist  elements; 
those  same  Democrats  almost  never 
come  back  and  say.  "We  called  that 
one  wrong:  we'll  be  a  bit  more  realistic 
next  time." 

In  another  respect,  there's  a  big  dif- 
ference. 

In  May  1972.  during  the  first  week 
of  the  Haiphong  mining,  Richard 
Nixon  actually  got  more  vocal  support 
from  HouoC  Democrats  than  he  got 
opposition.  A  majority  of  the  House 
Democrats  taking  a  strong  position  ad- 
hered to  the  JFK  tradition  and  trust- 
ed presidential  leadership.  In  April 
1984.  tho.  House  (or  Senate)  Demo- 
crats willing  to  give  a  Republican 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
the  Nicaragua  mining  were  hard  to 
find. 

THE   1974  repudiation 

It's  an  old  story  that  the  student 
protesters  of  the  late  1960s  donned 
business  suits,  adopted  a  middle-class 
outlook  when  the  children  came,  and 
starting  voting  for  property  tax  relief. 
A  lot  of  them  did.  But  some  changed 
packaging  more  than  substance.  They 
bought  suits  and  dropped  the  anti-es- 
tablishment rhetoric  only  to  make 
their  politicking  more  effective,  and 
they  carried  their  anti-military,  de- 
featist outlook  to  Congress. 

By  1984  fully  191  of  the  267  House 
Democrats,  or  almost  72''f  had  come  to 
Congress  in  1974  or  later.  Colorado 
Rep.  Tim  Wirth,  Class  of  '74,  was  cor- 
rect to  observe,  "We  were  the  children 
of  Vietnam,  not  children  of  World 
War  II.  We  were  products  of  televi- 
sion, not  of  print.  We  were  products  of 
computer  politics,  not  courthouse  poli- 
tics. And  we  were  reflections  of  JFK  as 
president,  not  FDR.  We  were  the  first 
class  that  was  like  that,  and  now  the 
whole  place  is.  "  -" 

Wirth  is  accurate,  with  one  major 
exception.  The  Class  of  '74  House 
Democrats  are  not  reflections  of  JFK 
in  their  thinking  about  the  U.S.  role  in 
the  world.  JFK  was  an  optimist;  he 
was  of  the  generation  that  had  won  a 
war  against  tyranny  and  helped  re- 
build <and  then  manage)  the  free 
world.  He  looked  around  him  as  he 
matured  and  saw  things  that  largely 
worked. 

The  Class  of  '74.  by  contrast,  was 
birthed  in  a  period  of  extreme  skepti- 
cism. JFK  liked  to  -say  "We  can  do 
better,  "  but  the  1974  campaigns  of 
Democratic  challengers  were  en- 
shrouded by  feelings  of  "We  can't  do 
anything  right,  so  let's  quit."  It's  true 
that  some  could  sound  upbeat,  but 
this  was  probably  more  a  reflection  of 
hope  about  their  own  individual,  polit- 


ical futures.  The  Class  of  '74  personi- 
fied a  decade  whose  travellers  routine- 
ly told  pollsters,  Tm  gonna  do  fine, 
but  the  country's  a  mess  and  the  world 
is  even  worse.  "  They  looked  around 
them  and  all  the  signs  said,  "Be  skepti- 
cal. Question.  Doubt.  Shatter  illusions 
before  they  shatter  you.  " 

This  was  understandable.  The  U.S.A. 
in  1973-74  was  a  land  of  gas  shortages, 
a  27%  hike  in  food  prices  and  a  35% 
hike  in  energy  costs,  and  a  doubling  of 
the  prime  rate.  Actions  to  combat  pol- 
lution hadn't  yet  brought  real  results 
and  an  energy  crisis  looked  to  abort 
the  struggle.  There  was  isolationism, 
scandal,  impeachment,  deep  cracks  in 
NATO,  and  a  bipartisan  feeling  that 
the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  were,  one 
way  or  another,  supposed  to  cooperate 
with  America. 

All  the  certainties  of  the  postwar 
era.  from  cheap  energy  to  who  Ameri- 
ca's enemies  were,  were  being  bludg- 
eoned. None  of  the  Vietnam  POWs 
running  for  Congress  that  year  made 
it. 

In  this  environment  one  of  the 
greatest  political  warps  in  American 
history  occurred,  as  the  voters  repudi- 
ated the  visible  symbol  of  incompe- 
tence, venality  and  collapsing  certi- 
tude: the  congressional  Republican 
Party.  The  dimensions  of  the  1974 
warp  are  clear  when  one  looks  at 
where  key  Members  of  the  Class  of  '74 
won.  and  how  those  districts  voted 
only  two  years  prior. 

In  1974. 
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Wirth  won  52-48%  in  a  district  (Col- 
orado 2)  that  had  voted  65%  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Matt  McHugh  won  53-43%  in  a  dis- 
trict (New  York  27)  that  had  gone  64% 
for  Nixon. 

Bob  Carr  won  60-50%  (647  votes)  in 
a  district  (Michigan  6)  that  had  gone 
59%  for  Nixon. 

Chris  Dodd  won  60-40%  in  a  district 
(Connecticut  2)  that  had  gone  60%  for 
Nixon. 

Don  Bonker  won  62-38%  in  a  dis- 
trict (Washington  3)  that  had  gone 
58%  for  Nixon. 

Les  AuCoin  won  56-44%  in  a  district 
(Oregon  1)  that  had  gone  56%  for 
Nixon. 

James  Weaver  won  53-47%  in  a  dis- 
trict (Oregon  4)  that  had  gone  56%  for 
Nixon. 

Harold  Ford  won  50-50%  (744  votes) 
in  a  district  (Tennessee  8)  that  had 
gone  57%  for  Nixon. 

Norman  Mineta  won  53-42%  in  a  dis- 
trict (California  13)  that  had  gone  58% 
for  Nixon. 

Jerry  Patterson  won  55-42  percent 
in  a  district  (California  38)  that  had 
gone  68  percent  for  Nixon. 

Steve  Neal  won  52-48  percent  in  a 
district  (North  Carolina  5)  that  had 
gone  71  percent  for  Nixon. 


Marty  Russo  won  53-47  percent  in  a 
district  (Illinois  3)  that  had  gone  70 
percent  for  Nixon. 

Phil  Sharp  won  54-46  percent  in  a 
district  (Indiana  10)  that  had  gone  69 
percent  for  Nixon. 

Tom  Harkin  won  51-49  percent  in  a 
district  (Iowa  5)  that  had  gone  63  per- 
cent for  Nixon. 

Tom  Downey  won  49-45  percent  in  a 
district  (New^  York  2)  that  had  gone  72 
percent  for  Nixon.-"-' 

(Downey's  Long  Island  district  had 
been  Nixon's  best  in  all  of  New  York. 
Noted  the  1976  Almanac  of  American 
Politics,  "How  a  district  that  gave  72 
percent  of  its  vote  for  Richard  Nixon 
and  66  percent  for  Republican  Con- 
gressman James  Grover  two  years 
before  could  switch  so  massively  is  a 
question  worthy  of  a  sophisticated 
piece  of  survey  research.")  ^° 

All  managed  to  hang  on.  They  sur- 
vived the  GOP  mini-wave  of  1978  and 
the  Reagan  tidal  wave  of  two  years 
later.  All  except  (perhaps)  Neal, 
Mineta  and  Russo  tend  to  work  from  a 
Vietnam-scarred  perspective. 

Because  of  that  1974  warp,  and  be- 
cause foreign  policy  hasn't  been  a  sa- 
lient issue  in  any  election  since  the 
early  1970s,  dozens  of  traditionalist 
districts  have  Democratic  Representa- 
tives with  pessimistic  attitudes  about 
the  U.S.  mission  in  the  world.  That, 
along  with  Ehrenhalt's  phenomenon 
of  defeatist  Democrats  taking  over 
from  JFK  or  conserative  Democrats  in 
districts  never  Republican,  changed 
the  composition  of  the  congressional 
Democratic  Party. 

Most  congressional  Democrats  elect- 
ed in  1974  and  after  may  like  JFK's 
modernist  style  but  they  repudiate  his 
optimistic  essence.  They  are  compe- 
tent professionals  with  no  positive  po- 
litical vision  to  believe  in.  They  inher- 
ited a  domestic  liberal  tradition  in 
ruins.  They  survive  by  shrewd  media- 
management,  effective  constituent 
service,  and  whatever  compromises  are 
necessary  on  domestic  issues.  On  for- 
eign policy  they're  able  to  stick  to 
their  principles. 

The  Class  of  '74  has  become  what 
Wirth  called  the  House's  "middle 
managers."  Six  of  20  Budget  Commit- 
tee Democrats  were  first  elected  in 
1974.  Said  Congressional  Quarterly: 
"Virtually  every  one  of  the  37  remain- 
ing class  members  is  in  a  power  posi- 
tion in  the  House:  30  chair  subcommit- 
tees and  all  the  others  serve  on  either 
the  Appropriations,  Rules,  or  Ways 
and  Means  Committees,  the  most  pres- 
tigious panels  in  the  House."  A  1983 
CQ  study  found  the  class  of  '74  voting 
alike  82  percent  of  the  time  "on  select- 
ed key  votes."  ^' 

When  observers  like  Ehrenhalt  can 
write  that  "it  is  no  longer  considered 
radical  or  even  adventurous  for  rank- 
and-file  Democrats  from  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  districts  to  vote  against 
authorizing  money  for  defense.  It  is 


standard  practice,"  one  sees  a  Vietnam 
generation  that  stuck  to  its  banners,  in 
effect  if  not  literally.-''- 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  big- 
city  ethnics,  and  the  taming  of  the 
Southern  conservative  contingent  to 
where  it  controls  no  committee,  the 
House  Democratic  caucus,  and  often 
the  House  (which  is  set  up  to  follow 
majorities  of  majorities  even  if  they're 
minorities),  defeatist  Democrats  have 
the  power,  or  most  of  it.  Not  every 
House  Democrat  elected  in  1974  or 
later  is  a  defeatist  but  the  great  major- 
ity are.  No  leadership  decision  they 
firmly  oppose  can  last. 

THE  RADICAL  WORLD  VIEW 

You  can  analyze  defeatism  in  the 
House  and  Senate  two  ways.  One  is  by 
post-1974  rollcall  votes  and  speeches  of 
Democrats  on  individual  issues,  a  par- 
tial list  of  which  runs:  Opposition  to 
Trident.  MX.  and  the  B-1  bomber. 
Successful  stoppage  of  Ford-Kissinger 
plan  to  help  pro-Western  forces  in 
Angola.  Belief  in  the  promises  of  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  in  1979-80. 
Stress  on  arms  control  process  over 
actual  state  of  U.S.  defenses.  A  dovish 
stance,  stressing  retreat  or  negotiation 
over  confrontation,  in  every  world  hot- 
spot  except  (sometimes)  the  Middle 
East.  And.  after  1980,  attempts  to  cut 
or  end  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador's  gov- 
ernment and  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Most  studies  of  the  philosophical 
make  up  of  Congress  use  that  ap- 
proach, which  starts  with  vote  analysis 
and  draws  conclusions,  cautiously, 
about  policy  formulation. 

This  monograph  takes  another  tack. 
It  surveys  the  character  of  Democratic 
foreign  policy  commentary  and  ac- 
tions, and  derives  a  radical  world  view: 
then  it  measures  that  world  view 
against  the  world.  The  world  view  is 
implied  by  lists  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy  votes  but  clarified  by  themes 
and  phrases  repeated  in  floor  state- 
ments, on  national  TV,  and  elsewhere. 

As  a  result,  the  sketch  is  more  im- 
pressionistic than  statistical.  It  isn't 
the  kind  of  thing  people  used  to  think- 
ing of  Congress  in  CQ  terms  would 
come  to  easily. 

Everyone  knows  that  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  has  a  "dovish"  voting  record 
on  defense  and  foreign  policy  matters. 
It  would  be  no  news  to  list  those  votes 
and  say  they  imply  X  or  Y.  What's  a 
lot  more  useful  is  to  look  at  the  argu- 
ments and  underlying  assumptions 
Kennedy  and  others  make.  Why  do 
their  minds  work  that  way? 

Kennedy  chose  to  write  in  Rolling 
Stone  on  March  15,  1984: 

Reagan  i.s  the  best  pretender  as  president 
that  we  have  had  in  modern  history.  Some 
White  House  aides  talk  of  "the  peace  i.ssue" 
as  if  it  were  mostly  a  political  problem  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  Others  imply  that  they 
only  need  to  play  for  time  before  launching 
a  wider  war  in  Central  America  in  1985. 
which  would  be  a  tragic  replay  of  the  fate- 
ful mistake  of  two  decades  ago  in  Indochina. 


Administration  officials  are  talking  peace  in 
1984  as  a  prelude  to  making  war  in  1985.^' 

That  definitive  prose  is  worth  more 
for  insight  than  a  printout  of  Kenne- 
dy's 21  ^  years  of  Senate  votes;  there's 
a  comprehensive  way  of  viewing  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  behind  it.  And  Ken- 
nedy's emphatic,  motivation-judging 
and  mind-reading  rhetoric  is  not  a 
unique  product  of  his  revolving-door, 
ever-bright  team  of  writers  hoping  to 
be  the  next  Ted  Sorensen.  The  same 
violent  assumptions,  the  same  pining 
for  1968  and  looking  under  every  bed 
for  Tonkin  Gulf  conspiracies,  grace 
the  words  of  people  you  never  heard 
of.  like  freshman  Rep.  Edward  Fei- 
ghan  (D-Ohio).  who  told  the  House  in 
a  March  28  statement: 

President  Reagan  is  preparing  for  war. 
And  by  perpetuating  a  policy  of  military 
intervention  that  has  failed  nearly  every 
American  President  since  Monroe,  he  is  sen- 
tencing the  people  of  Central  America  to 
another  endless  cycle  of  violence  and  pover- 
ty and  despair. '■' 

Taken  together,  the  votes,  the 
speeches,  the  choice  of  villains,  the 
terms  stressed  or  ignored,  show  this 
view  of  the  world: 

(1)  There  are  no  evil  ideologies  or 
governing  systems  in  the  world  except 
for  South  Africa.  CommunisLs  are  at 
heart  reformers  who  are  too  rough  in 
their  means.  They're  not  inherently 
bad.  but  the  U.S.  is  so  clumsy  and 
paranoid  in  its  dealings  with  Commu- 
nists that  we  facilitate  or  give  them 
excuses  for  their  excesses. 

(2)  Left  wing  totalitarianism  is 
caused  by  rightwing  authoritarianism, 
and  the  U.S.  makes  both  worse.  We  fi- 
nance the  rightists,  and  make  the  left- 
ists worse  by  not  competing  with  the 
Soviets  to  finance  them.  There's 
always  hope  that  Nicaragua.  Vietnam, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Cuba.  Angola,  et  al.  will 
behave,  if  we  only  treat  them  as  sin- 
cere and  respectable  nations  run  by 
people  not  that  different  from  Ameri- 
cans. 

(3)  Foreign  policy  conflicts  are  worse 
off  when  America  plays  world  police- 
men. The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we 
can't  impose  our  will  anywhere;  nei- 
ther can  the  Soviets,  in  the  long  term. 
What    Presidents    sometimes    say    are 

"vital  interests  "  are  not  worth  fighting 
for  in  any  event.  To  ease  world  tension 
the  U.S.  should  maintain  a  low  profile 
in  whatever  area  it  wants  to  keep  in- 
fluence in. 

(4)  American  military  force  is  only 
proper  to  defend  the  U.S.  and  (per- 
haps) a  few  of  its  democratic  allies 
from  an  attack  that  has  already  com- 
menced. Threatening  force  to  prevent 
a  feared  attack  is  too  risky  in  almost 
all  circumstances.  Force  never  really 
settles  anything,  and  if  it  does,  it 
should  not.  Even  when  a  victory  for 
freedom  is  quick  and  relatively  cheap, 
as  in  Grenada,  its  still  wrong,  evil,  a 
violation  of  .some  principle  (usually  la- 
beled "noninterventionism"). 
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(5)  Political  negotiations  and  mili- 
tary force  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other:  Clausewitz,  U.S.  Grant, 
and  Henry  Kissinger  were  wrong.  In 
fact  negotiating  and  force  are  mutual- 
ly exclusive.  Presidents  who  subsidize 
or  threaten  force  prove  that  they 
don't  want  to  negotiate.  Members  of 
Congress  and  peace  activities  who  for- 
swear force  make  the  best  negotiators 
because  the  other  side  knows  no  harm 
will  come  to  them  from  the  U.S. 

(This  world  view  is  called  'Radical" 
because  it's  thoroughgoing,  compre- 
hensive, fixated  on  lO'^c  of  recent  his- 
tory to  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the 
other  90%.  and  different  from  any- 
thing elective  U.S.  politics  has  known 
in  the  postwar  era.  It's  not  a  perfect 
word  but  seems  more  accurate,  or  at 
least  more  neutral  than  "leftists  "  or 
•isolationist."  After  all.  Democrats  en- 
tering national  politics  in  the  1970's 
tend  not  to  be  statist  on  price  controls, 
nationalization  or  starting  new  pro- 
grams. And  they  favor  foreign  aid  and 
the  alliance  with  Israel.) 

Attempts  by  Democrats  at  sketching 
a  comprehensive  foreign  policy  ought 
to  be  measured  by  those  five  postu- 
lates. Try  it  with  George  McGovern's 
1972  convention  acceptence  speech,  or 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  Notre  Dame 
speech  in  May  1977.  Or  look  at  New 
"York  Congressman  Stephen  Solarz' 
April  1984  statement  to  the  Democrat- 
ic Platform  Committee. 

In  his  statement,  Solarz  condemns 
South  Africa's  apartheid.  He  blames 
NATO's  problems  on  Reagan's  rheto- 
ric. He  eschews  "military  solutions  to 
what  are  essentially  political  prob- 
lems. "  He  wants  a  quick  end  to  covert 
action  against  Nicaragua.  He  wants 
the  elected  leaders  of  El  Salvador  to 
"enter  into  a  good  faith  and  uncondi- 
tional dialogue  with  the  opposition,  " 
and  an  end  to  U.S.  military  exercises 
in  Honduras.  He  mocks  the  phrase 
"evil  empire"'  and  blames  the  Russians 
for  nothing  except,  mildy,  keeping 
troops  in  Afghanistan  and  keeping 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  says 
annual  summits  and  the  nuclear  freeze 
will  meet  the  "high  priority"  of  "re- 
pairing our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Solarz  calls  for  a  human  rights  cru- 
sade against  governments  "right  or 
left.  "  But  he  only  mentions  right-wing 
violators,  condemning  U.S.  allies  in 
Pakistan.  South  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Taiwan.  He  .says  nothing 
about  Quaddafi's  terrorism,  nothing 
about  Vietnam's  regional  aggression, 
nothing  about  Cuba,  nothing  about 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons,  noth- 
ing about  the  Soviet  military  build-up, 
and  nothing  that  contradicts  the  five 
radical  postulates  just  listed.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A.) 

One  can't  be  sure  how"  many  nation- 
al Democrats  consciously  make  policy 
based   on   a   radical   world   view.   The 


problem  for  the  party  is  that  so  many 
of  them  now  speak  and  vote  as  if  they 
accept  most  of  all  of  the  world  view. 

The  first  problem  is  the  world  view" 
doesn't  work  in  this  particular  world. 
The  second  is  that  those  who  hold  it 
don't  .seem  to  care. 

M'CVRTHYISM  LOSE.S 

Tho  linking  today's  Democrats  to  an 
ineffective  way  of  thinking,  this  mono- 
graph shouldn't  be  taken  as  a  narrow- 
endorsement  of  Ronald  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration. The  ideal  approach  in 
the  broadest  sense  is  how  the  U.S. 
handled  itself  in  a  troubled  world  from 
Truman's  time  to  now  except  for 
Jimmy  Carter's  term. 

The  hallmarks  of  that  approach  are 
pragmatism,  internationalism,  a  feel- 
ing that  the  U.S.  is  a  force  for  good,  a 
bulwark  against  Soviet  expansionism, 
and  able  to  learn  from  its  mistakes. 
That  tradition  encompa.sses  the  work 
and  mindset  of  Harry  Truman.  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard  Nixon, 
Gerald  Ford,  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  post-1945  tradition  includes  a 
series  of  foreign  policy  successes  that 
saved  Greece  and  Turkey  for  NATO  in 
the  late  1940's:  Lebanon  for  the  West 
in  1958  and  1970:  Western  Europe 
from  famine  and  Stalin's  threats  up  to 
1948  and.  thru  NATO  from  1949,  from 
Warsaw  Pact  invasion  since:  South 
Korea  in  the  early  fifties:  Guatemala 
in  1954:  Indonesia  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965:  Israel  in  1973:  and 
Grenada  in  1983. 

Thru  wise  diplomacy  it  kept  Taiwan 
from  mainland  domination,  engi- 
neered a  neutral  and  relatively  free 
Austria,  reconstructed  Japan  into  a 
Pacific  showcase  for  freedom  and 
meant  military  pacts  between  the  U.S. 
and  its  sister  democracies  everywhere. 

It  was  not  all  roses.  There  were  fail- 
ures in  Cuba,  in  Iran,  and,  in  huge  di- 
mension. Southeast  Asia.  There  was 
serious  bickering  between  the  two  par- 
ties about  foreign  policy  in  the  1952 
and  1964  presidential  elections.  There 
was  high  defense  spending  and  many 
soldiers  were  killed.  There  were  offi- 
cial lies  by  Johnson  and  Nixon  and 
DEF-CON  alerts  that  terrified  the 
nation. 

Running  foreign  policy  as  the 
worlds  leading  free  nation  after  1945 
w"as  not  easy.  Both  parties  had  shared 
assumptions,  even  if  they  didn't 
always  think  so  at  the  time.  During 
the  time  of  Cold  War  consensus  (1946- 
68),  the  centers  of  both  parties  gov- 
erned within  a  framework  of  shared 
values— freedom's  importance  and 
Soviet  threat.  The  left-wing  of  the 
Democrats  and  the  right-wing  of  the 
GOP  made  the  noise  but  the  centrists 
of  both  parties  made  the  history:  they 
became  instructors  of  reality  to  the 
rest  of  the  political  culture. 

The  modern  Democratic  Party,  led 
now  by  two  generations  traumatized 
by    Vietnam,    can't    govern    in    that 


framework  of  realism.  It's  a  frame- 
work that  includes  bombs,  deals, 
threats,  an  activist  CIA,  and  cold  cal- 
culation, as  well  as  economic  aid,  peace 
pacts,  diplomatic  protests,  and  sum- 
mits at  which  goodwill  is  displayed. 
Today's  Democrats  seem  only  like  the 
last  four.  Without  more  than  that, 
they  can't  defend  U.S.  interests  in  a 
hostile  world. 

Anti-Communist  Republicans  for  a 
long  time  tried  to  make  a  similar  case, 
starting  with  the  second  Truman  Ad- 
ministration. Their  efforts  were  inele- 
gant, the  political  side-effects  and  in- 
tellectual fallout  ghastly.  They  made 
the  moral  and  strategic  error  of  pre- 
suming motivation.  They  were  given  to 
doubting  Democratic  patriotism— even 
before  Vietnam,  when  that  party  was 
led  by  strong,  anti-communist  liberals. 

The  attackees  (everyone  from  left- 
wing  Hollywood  activists  to  Dean  Ach- 
eson,  one  of  the  most  effective  Secre- 
taries of  State  ever)  then  fought  back 
with  the  tarbrush  "McCarthyism." 
The  isolationist  remnant  in  the  GOP 
under  both  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
managed  to  separate  itself  from  re- 
sponsible analysis  and  unite  the  Re- 
publican center  with  responsible  ma- 
jority of  Democrats.  So  clumsy  was 
the  right-wing  attack,  and  so  powerful 
the  Democratic  response,  that 
"McCarthyism "  can  still  silence  de- 
bates about  foreign  policy— 30  years 
after  the  Wisconsin  Senator  was  cen- 
sured by  his  colleagues. 

The  necessary  question  still  gets  lost 
in  the  rhetorical  mud.  Its  a  question 
national  Democrats  could  an.sw"er  con- 
vincingly in  1955  or  1965,  but  can't 
now.  That  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  motivation  or  patriotism,  and  ev- 
erything to  do  with  results  and  reality. 
Conservatives,  Republicans  and  tradi- 
tional Democrats  ought  to  ask  it  the 
right  way: 

"Can  the  Democrats  manage  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  based  on  their  view  of 
the  world?  Based  on  the  record  of  the 
recent  past,  will  their  policies  work?  " 

Effectiveness  and  competence  is  the 
standard  for  judging,  not  motivation. 
Any  fair-minded  (or  merely  cautious) 
critic  should  lake  as  a  given  the  patri- 
otism of  any  Democrat.  Republicans 
eager  to  save  Central  America  from 
Radical  blunders  must  make  it  a  point 
to  endorse  the  patriotism  and  sincerity 
of  every  Democrat  they  take  to  task 
for  being,  objectively  speaking,  blind 
to  reality. 

Radicalized  Democrats  would  prefer 
Joe  McCarthy  launch  every  debate. 
Their  opponents  must  instead  make  Al 
Smith  the  keynote:  "Let's  look  al  the 
record,  my  friend.  "  They  should  down- 
play words  like  "appeasement"  and 
emphasize  words  like  pessimism,  de- 
featism, reality,  and  results. 

Conservatives.  Republicans  and  tra- 
ditional  Democrats   must   be   instruc- 


tors in  reality,  not  evaluators  of  moti- 
vation. 

What  they  are,  and  what  they 
aren't,  must  be  made  painfully,  redun- 
dantly and  emphatically  clear.  If  its 
not,  today's  Democrats  will  successful- 
ly dodge  responsibility  for  the  results 
of  their  Radical  worldview,  and  Re- 
publicans eager  to  unite  political  jus- 
tice and  recent  history  will  only  unite 
Radical  delusions  and  U.S.  policy 
dominance. 

Hardliners  tempted  to  smear  Demo- 
crats should  remember  what  freshman 
Rep.  Bill  Richardson  (D-N.M.)  .said 
in  the  House  April  27,  1983: 

Thi.s  Administration,  in  a  disturbing  echo 
from  the  past,  is  .  .  .  attempting  to  equate 
support  for  official  policy  [in  Central  Amer- 
ica] with  patriotism  .  .  .  This  foot-stomping 
is  not  only  unfair  but  dangerous.  I  would 
remind  this  Administration  that  remaining 
silent  in  the  face  of  policies  that  hurt  the 
nation  is  not  patriotism,  but  moral  coward- 
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Republicans  need  never  resort  to  the 
motivation-assumptions  inherent  in 
"McCarthyism."  Neither  should  they 
be  guilty  of  "moral  cowardice  "  as  Rep. 
Richardson  defined  it.  Grant  the  mo- 
bility of  the  intent  while  objectively 
measuring  the  effect  of  the  results. 
There  are  enough  results  to  make  a 
sound  case  against  the  Radical  world- 
view. 

M'GOVERNISM  WINS 

1972  Democratic  standard-bearer 
George  McGovern  u.sed  to  be  remem- 
bered for  losing  big  to  Richard  Nixon 
and  picking  a  running-mate  who  quit 
after  2''2  weeks.  Now.  after  his  1984 
race,  he's  .seen  as  a  decent,  friendly 
sort  who  appealed  to  his  party's  con- 
science and  made  good  showings  in  the 
Iowa  Caucus  and  Massachusetts  Pri- 
mary. 

In  the  party's  history  books,  he  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  for  clarifying 
a  new  approach  to  foreign  policy,  one 
ahead  of  its  time. 

McGovern's  1972  slogan  was  "Come 
Home  America,  "  his  main  issue  Viet- 
nam. In  early  July  of  that  year  he  said 
he'd  go  on  his  knees  begging  Hanoi  to 
release  American  POWs  if  he  thought 
that  would  make  the  difference.  On 
national  TV  4  weeks  before  the  gener- 
al election  he  called  the  Vietcong  "a 
small  band  of  peasant  guerrillas  "  who 
only  wanted  independence  from  Amer- 
ican aggression.  He  promised  to  cut  off 
all  ties  to  allied  governments  in  South- 
east Asia  and  called  for  a  33%  cut  in 
the  defense  budget  by  fiscal  year  1975. 

D  1910 

Some  of  McGovern's  advice  was 
taken  and  some  wasn't.  He  stuck  to  his 
principles.  In  1972,  he  embodied  every 
part  of  the  Radical  worldview  just  out- 
lined, and  still  does. 

McGovern's  1977  autobiography 
"Grassroots  "  has  photos  of  the  South 
Dakota  Senator  with  Fidel  Castro  in  a 
jeep,  and  with  Vietnam's  Premier 
Pham    Van    Dong,    as    Ho   Chi    Minh 


looks  down  benignly  from  the  wall.  It 
ends  with  a  chapter  revealing  to  the 
point  of  embarrassment:  in  "Looking 
Outward,"  every  part  of  the  Radical 
worldview  is  there.  U.S.  diplomacy 
after  the  Marshall  Plan  is  called  an 
unmitigated  failure,  and  a  "mature," 
friendly  approach  to  Communist  ele- 
ments is  called  for. 

From  his  time  in  Cuba  in  1977, 
McGovern  concludes: 

Castro  does  not  seem  to  be  a  dictator  for 
his  own  sake,  but  a  convinced  revolutionary 
who  is  popular  among  his  own  people.  Tho 
we  may  wish  that  he  would  .see  the  world 
our  way.  his  own  scale  of  values  weighs 
social  and  economical  equality  far  more 
than  civil  liberties.  He  will  never,  it  is  clear, 
trade  his  conceptions  for  American  tourism 
and  trade.  <p.  284) 

Translation:  American  talk  about  de- 
mocracy is  a  cover  for  business  propo- 
sitions, which  the  uncorruptible  and 
unselfish  dictator  won't  fall  for  in  any 
event.  Castro  is  wise  to  America's  ret- 
rograde commercialism,  and  we  have 
some  nerve  applying  standards  of  civil 
liberties  to  him.  Seven  years  later- 
after  the  evidence  of  Castro's  support 
of  Puerto  Rican  terrorists  in  the  U.S., 
after  his  1980  Vietnam-like  pushing  of 
Cubans  (criminals  and  political  victims 
alike)  into  the  sea  on  rafts,  after  en- 
dorsing Brezhnev's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan—George McGovern  could 
still  .say  of  Cuba's  dictator: 

We  could  have  him  in  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  if  we'd  go 
after  him.  I  would  begin  conversations  look- 
ing to  the  exchange  of 
amba.s.sadors  .  .  .  and  lifting  the  trade 
embargo  ...  so  that  instead  of  fighting  al 
every  turn  in  Central  America,  we'd  at  least 
have  a  working  relationship  of  some  kind 
with  him.'" 

McGovern  wants  to  be  friends  with 
and  make  amends  to  Communists  ev- 
erywhere. His  autobiography  says  of 
five  days  in  Vietnam  in  January  1976: 

The  visit  to  Vietnam  moved  me  as  has  no 
other  experience  abroad.  Walking  thru  the 
streets  of  Hanoi  where  American  bombs  had 
fallen,  .seeing  the  devastation  of  the  coun- 
tryside from  an  airplane  window,  listening 
to  Vietnamese  expressions,  despite  all  this, 
of  friendship  for  the  American  people  re- 
doubled my  determination  to  work  for 
reason  and  fairness  in  our  postwar  Vietnam 
policy,  (p.  129) 

That  meant  attacking  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration for  not  supporting  Viet- 
nam's loan  applications  to  internation- 
al development  banks.  Sen.  McGovern 
wanted  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  lifted, 
too,  plus  billions  in  U.S.-to-Vietnam 
aid.  The  McGovern  tendency  to  excuse 
Vietnam's  Communists  for  everything 
and  put  the  blame  for  that  region's 
troubles  on  America  is  almost  patho- 
logical. Asked  by  the  Washington 
Times  in  July  1983  if  the  Vietnamese 
were  "better  off"  under  Communist 
rule  than  under  an  authoritarian 
regime  supported  by  the  U.S.,  he 
wouldn't  say  no: 

That's  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because 
we    virtually    devastated    that    country    in 


some  20  years  of  war,  first  with  the  French 
and  then  with  the  Americans.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  devastating  warfare  they 
have  been  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  and 
under  those  circumstances  you're  bound  to 
have  enormous  suffering  and  disorder.^" 

It's  still  our  fault.  Everything  Com- 
munists do  is  somehow  America's 
fault.  McGovern  told  the  Washington 
Post  a  few  days  before  the  Soviets 
shot  down  Korean  Flight  007  on  Sep- 
tember 1: 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
this  man  Andropov  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
guy  and  somewhat  restrained.  Because  cer- 
tainly the  Reagan-Weinberger  approach  is 
one  of  intense  confrontation.  Its  almost  as 
though  they  were  spoiling  for  a  military 
showdown. '■' 

Two  weeks  later  he  declared  for  the 
1984  nomination  calling  for  a  25  per- 
cent cut  in  the  defense  budget  and.  as 
he  put  it  6' 2  weeks  before  the  New" 
Hampshire  Primary,  "no  more  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  anywhere  in 
Central  America,  period.  '  At  about 
the  same  time  he  told  the  Washington 
Post:  "The  most  serious  single  mistake 
Reagan  has  made  is  to  permit  Soviet- 
American  relations  to  collap.se." "" 

Right  after  Andropov's  death 
became  known,  McGovern  said,  "It  is  a 
modern  tragedy  that  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  intelligent  and  realistic 
leaders  has  served  and  died,  during  the 
administration  of  the  most  ill-in- 
formed and  dangerous  man  ever  to 
occupy  the  White  House."-" 

President  McGovern  would  stop 
more  Cruises  and  Pershings  from  en- 
tering Western  Europe,  because  a  bol- 
stered NATO  makes  the  Soviets  "even 
more  trigger-happy  and  paranoid. 
•  •  *  If  they  shot  down  a  Korean  jet- 
liner thinking  that  their  airspace  was 
threatened,  my  God.  what  are  they 
going  to  do  if  they  think  that  we  have 
surrounded  them  with  intermediate- 
range  missiles?"  This  logic  has  the 
U.S.S.R.  being  eminently  logical  and 
paranoid  simultaneously,  and  it  is 
America's  fault  for  appreciating  nei- 
ther.-i^ 

George  McGovern  may  be  an 
oddity— a  politician  who  says  what  he 
thinks  about  world  events  and  never 
deviates  from  his  underlying  assump- 
tions—but McGovernism  is  no  longer 
an  oddity.  He  was  as  much  founder  of 
as  spokesman  for  the  orthodoxy  that 
supplanted  his  parly's  JFK-era  real- 
ism. Ben  Wallenberg  said  on  CBS 
radio  in  January  1984,  "McGovern  has 
grandfather  rights  on  hyper-dovish 
Democrats."  The  former  Senator's 
legacy  is  a  generation  that  thinks  like 
he  does,  even  if  it  talks  less  fulsomely. 

An  October  16,  1983,  Washington 
Post  piece  called  him  "the  brood  hen 
of  American  politics."  and  pointed  out 
that  "every  Democrat  running  for 
President  owes  George  McGovern," 
because  he  "gave  his  opponents  the 
brainpower  without  which  they  could 
not  run  their  campaigns."  Gary  Hart 
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said  as  much  in  a  campaign  memoir 
published  10  years  earlier. 

His  candidacy  brought  new  hope  to  mil- 
lions. It  was  the  first  step  in  forging  a  new 
political  center."  a  movement  con.secrated 
to  change  and  progress.  It  was  the  occasion 
for  the  emergence  of  new  activists.  Unlike 
those  who  have  gotten  into  politics  for  an 
individual  candidate  and  then  disappeared 
after  the  defeat,  the  thousands  of  people 
who  came  into  the  McGovern  campaign  will 
stay  active  in  party  affairs  all  across  the 
nation.  They  are  joining  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tors. Governors,  and  Congressmen.  They  atp 
seeking  party  positions  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Some  will  undoubtedly  seek 
office  themselves.* ' 

Walter  Mondale's  campaign  director 
(Jim  Johnson)  and  political  director 
(Paul  Tully)  are  important  McGovern 
operatives.  Alan  Cranston's  campaign 
manager  ran  McGovern's  Dade 
County  effort  in  1972.  Ernest  Hol- 
LiNGs'  campaign  manager  was  the 
South  Carolina  coordinator.  The  ar- 
chitect of  McGovern's  stunning  2nd- 
place  showing  in  the  1972  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  was  Joe  Grandmaison. 
thru  late  1983  high  in  the  John  Glenn 
organization.  McGovern  veterans  com- 
prise "two  full  pages"  of  Gary  Hart's 
campaign  staff  list.  And  Gary  Hart. 
tho  he  now  disassociates  himself  from 
McGovern's  big  spending  tendencies, 
remains  true  to  McGovern's  foreign 
policy. 
Post  writer  Bill  Peterson  explains: 
Their  idealism  has  been  tempered  by  time, 
and  political  defeat.  They  are  no  longer  the 
political  bomb-throwers  they  were  por- 
trayed as  in  1972.  Actually,  few  ever  were. 
They  were  simply  some  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious young  people  of  their  generation, 
deeply  committed  to  a  cause.  They  were  lib- 
eral activists  during  a  year  when  the 
McGovern  campaign  was  'The-Place-To-Be. 
They  are  now  at  an  age.  and  have  accumu- 
lated the  experience,  that  they  feel  entitles 
them  to  a  shot  at  running  the  country. 

McGovern  and  his  minions  directly 
altered  the  presidential  nominating 
process,  and  they  legitimized  running 
a  national  campaign  on  anti-Cold  War 
principles.  The  party's  three  1980 
presidential  candidates  (Carter,  Brown 
aad  Kennedy)  espoused  world  views 
not  that  different  from  the  McGovern 
ones  of  1972.  Some  of  the  1972  veter- 
ans ran  for  Congress,  and  implanted 
McGovernism  there. 

If  America's  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  War  had  as  one  of  its  legacies 
the  McGovern  1972  crusade,  then  a 
legacy  of  both  has  to  be  the  shape  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  1984.  In  the 
1970s  it  was  never  an  equal  match  be- 
tween Jacksonism  and  McGovernism. 
Jackson  lost  two  nomination  fights: 
McGovern  beat  him  for  one  and  then 
McGovernism  dominated  the  policies 
of  the  man  (Jimmy  Carter)  that  beat 
him  for  the  other.  Scoop  Jackson  can 
best  be  seen  in  the  1970s  as  JFK  hold- 
over, with  fewer  and  fewer  allies  as 
the  decade  wore  on. 

McGovern's  1972  campaign  built  the 
coffin     for    John     Kennedy's     tough- 


minded  internationalism.  What  Mc- 
Governism did  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  subsequent  elections  nailed 
the  coffin  shut. 

HISTORY  LESSON 

To  be  a  rising  Democrat  today  re- 
quires a  certain  view  of  what  shaped 
the  present.  It  was  stated  with  a  flour- 
ish by  a  man  elected  to  the  House  in 
1974  and  the  Senate  in  1978,  Paul 
TsoNGAS  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  floor 
speech  January  29,  1980: 

Twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  President,  people 
stood  up  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and 
said,  "Well,  maybe  Batista  was  not  such  a 
great  soul  after  all.  "  but  they  never  said 
anything  about  him  when  he  was  in  power. 
"And  this  fellow.  Fidel  Castro,  we  do  not 
like  the  way  he  combs  his  beard." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  pause  just  a  moment. 
The  Chair  does  request  the  gentleman 
to  omit  those  portions  of  the  paper 
which  he  is  reading  which  refer  to  spe- 
cific sitting  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  to  their  actions  in  that  body. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  rule  against 
it,  and  the  Chair  is  required  to  take 
the  initiative  to  enforce  that  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  am  referring  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  during  the  period  of  the  time 
that  this  speech  was  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As 
long  as  it  is  not  a  reference  to  his  ac- 
tions in  the  other  body,  in  the  Senate, 
or  critical  of  him  as  a  Senator. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  refer- 
ences a  bit  earlier  that  the  Chair 
would  respectfully  request  the  gentle- 
man to  omit  when  he  has  finished  his 
reading  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  I  have  referred  to 
any  direct  speeches  in  the  Senate.  And 
I  am  fairly  certain  that  the  Member 
from  Massachu.setts  to  whom  I  am  re- 
ferring here  in  1980  when  the  speech 
was  made  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  not  of  the  Senate. 

And  this  fellow.  Fidel  Castro,  we  do  not 
like  the  way  he  combs  his  beard,  and  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  him;  he  is  a  threat.  So  the 
way  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  iso- 
late him. 
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And  they  raised  the  spectre  of  Com- 
munism and  everybody  rallied  around 
the  flag  and  we  isolated  Castro,  all 
right.  He  is  still  in  power  and  most  of 
those  who  were  here  and  argued  that 
case  have  long  since  passed  on  to  the 
boards  of  directors  of  various  U.S. 
firms. 

Castro  is  in  power  today  because  we 
isolated  him  and  gave  him  no  choice 
but  to  turn  to  the  Soviets.  The  people 
whose  arguments  resulted  in  that 
policy  are  the  same  ones  who  have 
continued  for  20  years  to  argue  for 
more  isolation.  .  .  . 

If  you  want  to  understand  Castro,  go 
back  and  look  at  Batista.  If  you  want 
to  understand  what   happened  in  the 


Dominican  Republic,  go  back  and  look 
at  Trujillo.  If  you  want  to  see  what 
happened  in  Nicaragua,  look  at 
Somoza.  If  you  want  to  find  out  what 
happened  in  Vietnam,  look  at  Diem.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  what  happened 
in  Cambodia,  look  at  Lon  Nol.  Look  at 
the  Shah  of  Iran.-"^ 

In  this  panoramic  sweep,  two  things 
are  missing.  The  first  is  an  ideology 
called  communism  that  facilitates  (or 
requires)  totalitarianism  if  given  any 
opening.  The  second  is  any  redeeming 
international  value  for  Uncle  Sam,  a 
hapless  sort  fumbling  around  the 
world  indirectly  creating  Communist 
regimes  and  making  them  worse  by 
avoiding  friendship. 

A  similar  overarching  perspective 
comes  from  the  late  Frank  Church, 
who  served  Idaho  in  the  Senate  1956- 
80.  By  the  mid-1960s  he'd  blended  the 
"lessons  of  Vietnam"  with  the  tradi- 
tional isolationism  of  his  home  turf.  In 
January  1984.  he  told  columnist  David 
Broder: 

Remember  how  many  years  we  pursued 
stupid  policies  in  Asia,  based  on  ignorance 
and  an  irrelevant  ideological  view  of  the 
world.  The  stupidity  of  it!  All  those  years  of 
trying  to  "contain"  China,  a  pygmy  nation 
beset  by  problems  of  its  own.  .  .  . 

Yet  we  .seem  to  be  unable  to  learn  from 
the  failure  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  or  the 
equally  evident  failure  of  our  hard-line 
policy  toward  Castro  in  Cuba.  It  is  this  idea 
that  the  communist  threat  is  everywhere 
that  has  made  our  government  its  captive 
and  its  victim. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  FOREIGN  POLICY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skelton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  pick  up  where  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  left 
off  in  the  document  entitled,  "What  is 
the  Matter  With  the  Democratic  For- 
eign Policy,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Gregorsky. 
who  was  quoting  at  this  point  Senator 
Frank  Church  talking  to  David  Broder 
in  January  1984: 

Somehow,  some  day,  this  country  has  got 
to  learn  to  live  with  revolution  in  the  Third 
World.  It's  endemic.  It's  relatively  easy  to 
suppress  revolution  in  Grenada,  .so  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  It's  more  difficult  to 
suppress  it  in  Nicaragua  or  Central  America, 
so  we  fret  about  that.  But  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble when  it  comes  to  Brazil  or  Argentina. 

This  country  has  become  so  conservative— 
so  fearful— that  we  have  come  to  see  revolu- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  as  a  threat  to 
the  United  States.  Its  nonsense.  And  yet 
that  policy  we  have  followed  has  cost  us  so 
many  lives,  so  much  treasure,  such  setbacks 
to  our  vital  interests,  as  a  great  power  ought 
not  to  endure. 

Until  we  learn  to  live  with  revolution,  we 
will  continue  to  blunder,  and  it  will  work  to 
the  Soviets'  advantage.  It  will  put  them  on 
the  winning  side,  while  we  put  ourselves  on 


the  side  of  rotten,  corrupt  regimes  that  end 
up  losing.*-' 

Tsongas  and  Church  were  never 
found  singing  the  praises  of  Stalinism. 
They  were  not  necessarily  static  as  po- 
litical thinkers:  on  dome.stic  issues, 
they  challenged  the  big-government 
orthodoxy  of  their  party's  leadership 
(as  have  Gary  Hart  and  Tim  Wirth). 
But  their  comments  taken  together 
show  a  view  of  the  modern  world  that 
is  rigid,  unyielding,  and  skewed.  It's  a 
world  where  America  does  nothing 
right  and  Communism  is  just  sort  of 
out  there,  nol  as  a  proactive,  sinister 
force,  but  as  a  bland  atmospheric  par- 
ticulate that  rushes  into  vacuums 
caused  by  "stupid"  America  and  its 
"rotten,  corrupt  "  allies. 

McGovern,  Tsongas,  Church  and 
other  Democrats  perfected  the  tech- 
nique of  not  holding  left-wing  govern- 
ments accountable  for  their  actions. 
Those  governments,  quoting  Lenin 
and  justifying  brutality  in  the  name  of 
Communism,  are  history's  fault.  Or 
maybe  America's  fault  for  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  that  history,  and 
supporting  Batista,  Trujillo,  Somoza, 
and  Thieu. 

Some  Democrats  are  eager  to  help 
write  that  history: 

When  a  Communist  regime  seems 
likely,  McGovern  Democrats  are  will- 
ing to  bet  on  its  neutrality.  Even 
though  there  is  only  one  Yugoslavia, 
they  treat  it  as  the  rule  not  the  excep- 
tion. Once  a  Communist  regime  is  m. 
these  Democrats  give  it  unlimited 
sway  to  get  even  with  history.  At  some 
distant  point,  they  say.  it  may  become 
an  independent  Communist  state  we 
can  do  business  with,  and  that  day  can 
come  sooner  if  we  make  a  generous 
offer  now. 

Revel  wrote  that  some  people  on 
Left  think  there's  "some  variety  of 
communism  other  than  StalinLsm.  But 
Stalinism  is  the  very  es.sence  of  com- 
munism. What  varies  is  not  the  Stalin- 
ist system  but  the  harshness  with 
which  it  is  applied.  You  cannot  shoot 
or  imprison  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  Nor  is  it  necessary  every  day  of 
the  week  to  send  tanks  to  reestablish 
Stalinist  order  in  a  friendly  country. 
At  times  when  pressure  from  above 
plus  a  rising  standard  of  living  are 
enough  to  forestall  rebellion,  repres- 
sion need  not  be  spectacular:  it  is  part 
of  the  daily  routine.  But  it  is  nonethe- 
less Stalinist.""" 

The  people  making  Democratic  for- 
eign policy  today,  from  veterans  Ken- 
nedy, Pell,  Cranston,  and  Mondale, 
to  rookies  Feighan,  Boxer,  Richard- 
son, and  Martinez,  implicitly  reject 
that  statement.  (Just  £isk  a  Democrat 
to  tell  you  what's  wrong  with  it.)  They 
appear  to  believe  Stalinism  exists  only 
as  a  historical  relic  (Khrushchev  got 
rid  of  it)  or,  if  here  now,  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  change  from  a  right-wing  gov- 
ernment to  a  left-wing  one— a  change 


the   United  States  didn't   get   on  the 
right  side  of  early  on. 

Since  Communism  doesn't  strike 
them  as  an  independent,  inexorable 
force  feeding  on  totalitarian  personal- 
ities and  concepts,  McGovern  Demo- 
crats don't  fear  it.  It's  an  animal  their 
worldview"  didn't  equip  them  to  tame. 

Every  time  a  Communist  movement 
battles  an  authoritarian  U.S.  ally. 
Democrats  with  Radical  views  believe 
the  promises  of  the  movement. 

Every  time  a  Communist  movement 
takes  power.  Democratic  Congressmen 
say  it  will  be  fair,  progressive,  enlight- 
ened. 

Every  time  it's  not,  the  blame  goes 
to  the  United  States  or  the  particular 
country's  history.  Every  time  a  Com- 
munist government  declares  for  the 
export  of  its  system,  we're  not  sup- 
posed to  pay  attention  to  what's  being 
promised. 

Every  time  a  Communist  govern- 
ment commits  an  atrocity.  Western 
memories  are  to  be  short  and  tempers 
long. 

Rep.  Tom  Harkin  had  high  hopes 
for  the  Sandinistas  in  July  1979: 

Nicaragua  is  a  very  small  country.  Thus, 
the  members  of  the  Broad  Opposition  front 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  and  would  know, 
much  better  than  we  would,  if  there  was 
reason  to  be  wary  of  it.  The  fact  that  the 
Broad  Opposition  Front,  whose  members 
would  have  the  most  to  lo.se  by  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  would  endorse  the  new  plan, 
should  assuage  fears  in  this  country  that 
the  junta  is  dominated  by  Communists.  .  .  . 
The  chances  that  General  Somoza  will  be 
replaced  by  a  truly  democratic  and  repre- 
.sentalive  government  can  only  be  enhanced 
by  this  most  recent  show  of  unity.*" 

Another  Congressman  elected  in 
1974.  Don  Bonker  of  Washington 
state,  made  excuses  in  advance  for  a 
Marxist  force  about  to  take  Angola's 
capital  in  December  1975.  remaking  its 
leader  into  a  reassuring  Western  pres- 
ence: 

Perhaps  (an  MPLA)  government  is  in- 
clined to  nationalize  American  oil  holdings, 
but  it  would  not  necessarily  do  so  without 
compensation.  In  any  case,  such  an  action  is 
understandable  for  a  fledgling  country 
which  wants  to  reverse  a  humiliating  legacy 
of  dependence.  If,  as  we  claim,  capital  in- 
vestment and  trade  are  mutually  beneficial, 
a  new  government,  whatever  it  politics,  will 
be  tempted  to  establish  relations.  .  .  The 
leader  of  MPLA  is  Agostinho  Neto.  a  medi- 
cal doctor  who  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
enlightened  and  diplomatic  style  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans with  whom  he  has  long  had  admir- 
ing contact.  .  ."'■■' 

Bonker  thinks  it  was  terrible  for 
Angola  to  be  dependent  on  the  Portu- 
guese: today  it,  or  its  besieged  govern- 
ment, is  every  bit  as  dependent  on  the 
Soviets.  But  Bonker  says  nothing: 
when  a  Marxist  group  does  take  over. 
mo.st  Democrats  have  a  hard  time 
speaking  ill  of  it  and  blame  America 
for  the  rest  of  it. 
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AND  BLAME  AMERICA  FOR  THE  REST 

The  other  half  of  the  Radical  syn- 
drome of  looking  for  the  best  in  Com- 
munists (and  rationalizing  the  worst) 
is  the  assumption  that  America  can  do 
no  right.  The  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Peace  Corps  are  the  only  postwar  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  today's  Demo- 
crats point  to  with  pride:  they  ignore 
or  are  ashamed  of  almost  all  else. 

More  than  anything,  this  belief 
stems  from  Vietnam.  In  the  late  60s 
and  early  70s.  it  became  a  truism  with 
the  entire  American  left,  from  bomb- 
throwers  in  Chicago  to  Eastern  writers 
to  progressive,  pinstriped  supporters 
of  Eugene  McCarthy  and  McGovern. 
that  Southeast  Asia  would  be  fine 
once  the  U.S.  left. 

"Give  Peace  a  Chance.  "  American 
policy-makers  were  told,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  it  was  only  the  U.S.  or 
its  ally  South  Vietnam  getting  in  the 
way.  Some  Democrats  went  beyond 
mere  implication. 

Rep.  Dave  Obey  (D-Wis.).  June  2. 
1970: 

And  we  further  believe  that  when  it  be- 
comes unmistakably  clear  that  America  in- 
tends to  end  its  involvement  in  Vietnam,  all 
contending  political  factions  in  South  Viet- 
nam will  have  incentive  to  make  the  accom- 
modations necessary  for  negotiating  a  politi- 
cal compromise.'"' 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D-Minn.). 
Fe6ruary  10,  1971: 

The  million-man  South  Vietnamese  Army 
is  the  basis  of  our  policy— to  withdraw  and 
yet  to  preserve  the  Saigon  regime  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  end,  this  policy  is  built  on 
sand.  That  is  why  we  bomb  and  invade.  We 
have  seen  this  logic  before.  If  only  we 
"hurt"  the  other  side,  if  only  we  show  our- 
selves manly,  or  ferocious,  or  unpredictable, 
the  truth  will  somehow  be  postponed  or  go 
away.  .  .  The  (Nixon)  Administration  is  so 
committed  to  the  Theiu-Ky  regime,  and  so 
doubtful  of  its  strength,  that  they  refuse  a 
compromise  settlement  and  launch  a  wider 
war.  .  . 

History  has  given  us  words  for  what 
we  are  doing  in  Indochina.  We  are 
making  a  wilderness  of  devastation  in 
three  countries,  a  wilderness  of  our 
own  schools  and  cities  and  farms 
starved  by  war  spending.  We  are 
making  a  wilderness,  and  call  it 
peace. ■•- 

Rep.  Bob  Carr,  March  12,  1975: 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  people  of 
Cambodia  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
is  it  not  wiser  to  end  the  killing?  Since  most 
credited  analysts  of  foreign  policy  admit 
that  the  Lon  No  I  regime  cannot  survive, 
won't  the  granting  of  further  aid  only  pro- 
long the  fighting  and.  with  it.  the  killing?^' 

Rep.  Ed  Boland.  June  17,  1971: 
Draining  our  resources  and  dividing  our 
people,  the  war  is  now  little  more  than  an 
exercise  in  futility.  A  negotiated  political, 
settlement  is  the  only  way— quite  literally, 
the  only  way— to  slop  the  bloodshed.  The 
concept  of  victory,  always  suspect,  is  now- 
absurd  .  .  .  How  much  more  can  we  endure? 
How  many  planeloads  of  coffins,  how  many 
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mutilaled  and  lamed  soldiers,  how  many 
more  Mylais.  how  many  more  plundered 
cities  and  burned  villages?'* 

The  questions  of  Congressmen  Carr 
and  BoLAND  ought  better  to  have  been 
put  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  pat- 
tern for  1984  rhetoric  was  locked  in 
long  ago:  give  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  to  the  Communists  and  doubt 
every  benefit  of  your  own  nation. 
Make  mincemeat  of  any  ally  dumb 
enough,  or  imperfect  enough,  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  U.S.  Trash  America, 
indict  the  President,  and  give  the  ben- 
efit of  every  doubt  to  Marxist  regimes. 
That's  the  standard  formula. 

One  radical  Democrat  went  so  far  as 
to  blame  the  U.S.  military  for  part  of 
the  1968  Hue  massacre,  a  crime  of  par- 
ticular viciousness  usually  ascribed  to 
Communist  forces  even  by  antiwar  his- 
torians: 

There  is  some  question  as  to  how  many 
people  actually  suffer  if  South  Vietnam 
came  under  Communist  administration.  The 
example  is  often  cited  of  Hue.  which  after 
having  been  occupied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese was  found  to  have  mass  graves  with 
many  bodies  in  them.  We  had  assumed 
these  people  had  been  shot  by  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese, although  a  story  has  surfaced  to 
the  effect  that  our  bombing  and  razing  of  a 
great  portion  of  Hue  resulted  in  many 
deaths  and  that  these  victims,  loo.  were 
buried  in  the  same  open  trenches." 

There  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath.  As  I  have  noted,  it  ap- 
pears there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
people  buried  in  the  trenches  at  Hue  may 
well  have  been  killed  by  American  bombs,  so 
many  deaths  may  not  be  clear  "vidence  in 
themselves  that  a  bloodbath  would  ensue. '■'^ 

Perhaps  the  programmed  drownings 
of  boat  people  later  in  the  decade 
would  meet  that  radical  Democrat's 
legal  definition  of  bloodbath.  It's  a 
fair  question  for  the  institutional 
leader  of  radical  Democrats  on  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  Radical  worldview,  there  is  no 
crimi^T)^  a  Communist  army  or  gov- 
ernment that  can't  either  be  trivia- 
lized or  blamed  on  America.  There  can 
be  no  "absolute  certainty"  that  the 
next  Communist  regime  will  do  what- 
ever all  the  others  have  done  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

Congressman  Harkin,  on  Jime  26. 
1979,  told  the  House  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas knew  more  about  nurturing  de- 
mocracy that  America  did: 

Should  the  United  States  feel  impelled  to 
meddle  once  again  in  Nicaragua,  the  result 
will  certainly  be  self-defeating  .  .  .  The 
process  of  developing  a  unified  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  will  be  a  slow  one.  However,  if 
we  attempt  to  artifically  speed  it  up.  we  will 
only  end  up  killing  democracy  once  again,  as 
we  did  four  decades  ago.'*' 

Rep.  Bill  Richardson,  on  April  27. 
1983,  said  the  best  way  to  teach  the 
Sandinistas  a  lesson  was  to  cut  off  aid 
to  those  fighting  them: 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  oppose  Marxist 
power  in  Central  America.  But  our  current 
policies  cannot  and  will  not  .save  that 
region.  They  will  only  prevent  us  from  re- 
solving the  fighting  and  restoring  the  peace 


...  In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  secretly 
shipped  over  $60  million  worth  of  weapons, 
helicopters,  and  supplies  to  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  forces  operating  in  Nicaragua.  Our  ac- 
tions will  only  serve  to  drive  that  regime 
into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets  and  to 
strengthen  their  grip  on  that  country.'-" 

In  September  1983  a  few  Democratic 
Congressmen  even  showed  more  anger 
at  the  U.S.  for  the  KAL  007  atrocity 
than  at  the  Soviets.  Said  Rep.  Ted 
Weiss  (D-N.Y.): 

(W)e  should  learn  that  the  Russians  are 
not  barbaric,  subhuman,  agents  of  aggres- 
sion and  deceit  upon  whom  we  suddenly  can 
no  longer  trust  or  work  with  in  .  .  .  negotia- 
tions. Rather,  the  Soviets'  response  to  a 
commercial  airliner  overflying  its  territory 
reflected  the  defensivencss  and  paranoia  of 
a  nation  desperately  afraid  that  the  world 
might  perceive  it  as  a  second-rate  power. 
The  harsh  rhetoric  tby  the  U.S.]  can  only 
heighten  the  Soviets'  state  of  paranoia  and 
isolation,  and  reduce  ever  further  the  al- 
ready slim  chances  for  arms  reduction.'' 

One  week  earlier.  Rep.  George 
Crockett  (D-Mich.)  addressed  stu- 
dents at  Anderson  College  in  Indiana: 

The  easy  temptation  ...  is  to  put  the  inci- 
dent into  our  old  Cold  War  framework  and 
capitalize  on  it  as  simply  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  inhumanity  or  brutality  of  the 
Soviet  people— and  then  answer  the  attack 
by  voting  more  money  for  missiles  and 
bombers  and  other  weapons.  But.  let  us  ac- 
knowledge for  a  moment  that  maybe  our 
own  preoccupation  with  defense  and  mili- 
tary solutions  contributed  to  the  climate 
that  allowed  the  mistake  to  be  made."" 

How  do  you  reason  with  people  who 
think  like  that? 

THE  ANGOLA  DEPARTURE 

When  both  houses  of  Congress 
ended  U.S.  covert  aid  to  pro-West 
forces  in  Angola,  the  Class  of  1974 
showed  its  policies  could  be  imple- 
mented against  the  wishes  of  a  tradi- 
tionalist President.  It  exploited  the 
Vietnam  weariness  of  the  population 
and  national  press  to  put  the  forces  of 
realism  thoroughly  on  the  defensive. 
Angola  was  McGovern  Radicalism's 
first  clear  "win."  A  lot  of  other  causes 
and  interests  lost. 

When  Portugal  granted  the  South- 
west African  state  of  Angola  its  formal 
independence  on  November  11.  1975, 
the  three-way  civil  war  heated  up.  The 
Soviet  Union  supported  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  'MPLA).  South  Africa  and  the 
U.S.  backed  the  National  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNITA).  Zaire  and  Red  China  backed 
Holden  Roberto's  National  Front  for 
tne  Liberation  of  Angola  iFNLA), 

In  the  December  6,  1975,  New  Re- 
public, Tad  Szulc  spelled  out  the 
Soviet  investment  in  Angola: 

Quite  aside  from  its  wealth— oil.  dia- 
monds, sugar  and  coffee- Angola  is  strategi- 
cally located  on  Africa's  west  coast.  Control 
would  give  Moscow  a  military  presence  on 
the  South  Atlantic.  The  Soviets  have  a  foot- 
hold in  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean  and  a  foot- 
hold in  Somalia  right  below  the  I'ntrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Bases  in  Angola,  if  they 
were  to  be  obtained,  would  be  crucial  in  sup- 


porting the  Soviet  fleet  both  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  thus  faciliat- 
ing  operations  along  the  oil  tanker  routes 
around  Cape  Horn."' 

But  the  Administration  of  Gerald 
Ford  was  in  hot  water  when  previous 
CIA  aid  to  UNITA  was  revealed  and 
more  asked  of  Congress.  At  about  the 
same  time  Fidel  Castro  sent  in  15,000 
Cuban  soldiers  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  MPLA.  At  thp  «>.id  of  1975,  the 
younger  Democrats  saw  a  chance  to 
teach  the  foreign  policy  establishment 
the  "lessons  of  Vietnam. 

On  December  12,  1975,  freshman 
Don  Bonker  called  for  strict  objectivi- 
ty between  the  forces  of  the  West  and 
the  forces  favored  by  Russia  and  Red 
China: 

D  1940 

(It)  is  an  effete  chessboard  mentality,  the 
1950ish  notion  that  we  have  to  counter 
every  Soviet  move,  however  many  innocent 
pawns  we  lose  in  the  process,  or  that  in  the 
end  we  will  be  blackmailed.  The  only  genu- 
ine parallel  I  detect  between  chess  and  the 
tragically  real  Angolan  situation  is  that 
both  superpowers  are  indeed  treating  it  as  a 
game.  I  thought  by  now  we  had  learned  that 
the  United  Stales  cannot  be  the  policeman 
of  the  world,  let  alone  the  king.  .  .  .  Why 
not  remain  above  the  fray  and  let  them  [the 
contending  factions)  fight  it  out?"- 

Rep.  BoNKER  that  day  vowed  to 
amend  security  assistance  legislation 
before  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  "enjoin  direct  or 
indirect  American  military  aid  to 
Angola.  "  The  Senate  voted  such  a  ban 
one  week  before  Christmas  1975. 
Dozens  of  House  Democrats  made 
similar  moves  when  the  second  session 
of  the  96th  Congress  opened  in  Janu- 
ary 1976:  any  help  for  UNITA  was  out 
of  the  question  after  that  month,  an 
aid  ban  known  as  the  Clark  amend- 
ment having  been  legislated  over 
President  Ford's  veto. 

The  Class  of  1974  was  joining  with 
veteran  Democrats  radicalized  by  Viet- 
nam to  make  policy  out  of  world  view: 
American  involvement  in  an  East-West 
conflict,  apart  from  aid  to  Marxist 
forces  once  they  won,  is  wrong. 

Castro's  troops  tipped  the  scales.  By 
April,  MPLA  forces  led  by  Agostinho 
Neto  had  the  capital  of  Luanda  and 
nominal  control  of  the  country.  The 
Cubans  stayed,  acting  less  as  soldiers 
and  more  as  technicians  and  doctors. 
Neto  flew  to  Cuba  in  the  summer  of 
1976  and  signed  a  flock  of  agreements. 
Within  5  years,  there  would  be  30.000 
Cubans  in  Angola,  and  their  fighting 
would  again  reach  high  levels.** ' 

Most  Democrats  stood  firmly  by  the 
Clark  Amendment.  President  Reagan 
tried  to  repeal  it  in  spring  1981.  "The 
WoLPE-led  Africa  subcommittee  on 
House  Foreign  Affairs  voted  7-0 
against  repeal,  and  the  full  committee 
agreed  19-5  in  a  show  of  hands.  Rep. 
WoLPE  worried  that  repeal  would 
make  Angola's  Marxist  leaders  fear  re- 


newed U.S.  aid  to  Savimbi's  insur- 
gents, and  so  make  the  government 
more  reliant  on  Cuban  troops.  Under 
WoLPE's  formulation,  banning  aid  to 
the  insurgents  was  a  way  to  lessen 
Castro's  influence."'' 

Other  Democrats  were  more  direct 
in  their  sympathies.  George  McGov- 
ern flew  to  Luanda  in  December  1978 
to  meet  with  the  governing  Marxists. 
He  said,  "I  wouldn't  be  here  today  if  I 
didn't  believe  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
improve  our  relations  with  Angola." 
But  the  U.S.  refused  to  do  diplomatic 
business  there  unless  the  Cubans  left, 
a  stance  enduring  thru  three  presiden- 
cies."'' 

What  happened  to  the  Angolans? 
Good  question,  and  it  can't  be  an- 
swered easily.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  bloodbath,  if  only  because  a 
sub-tropical,  bush-covered  African 
state  is  not  given  to  totalitarian  micro- 
management.  All  we  know  is  that  Neto 
and  his  successor  Eduardo  dos  Santos 
made  attempts  to  communize  Angolan 
society,  never  held  real  elections,  and 
tied  Angola  to  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  certain  Eastern  Bloc  countries. 

It's  also  the  case  that  Angola  en- 
couraged the  Katanga  province  of  the 
old  Belgian  Congo  to  rebel  against 
Zaire,  a  sometime  U.S.  ally  (and  "per- 
sistent foe  of  Libya's  Colonel  Qadha- 
fi).  There  were  border  skirmishes  in 
1977  and  1978.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion felt  compelled  to  ship  S2  million 
in  medical  supplies,  combat  rations, 
backpacks,  and  radio  gear  to  Zaire's 
President  Mobutu.  Even  that  un- 
nerved Congressman  Bonker,  whose 
committee  assignments  encouraged 
him  to  apply  the  Radical  worldview  to 
Africa: 

(P)lummetinB  copper  prices  and  general 
mismanagement  have  put  Zaire's  economy 
in  political  straits;  and  its  political  situation, 
depending  more  on  military  power  than  on 
popular  support  is.  in  the  long  run.  tenuous. 
Supporting  narrowly-based  regimes— as  we 
did  in  Portugal.  Greece,  and  Vietnam— can 
be  good  policy  one  day  but  bad  policy  the 
next.  In  the  case  of  Zaire,  even  tho  "our 
boy"  is  still  in  power,  it  is  not  evident  what 
influence  we  have  achieved  for  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  economic  and 
military  aid  we  have  put  in.  President 
Mobutu  is  not  known  for  his  ringing  sup- 
port of  America's  policies  and  principles."' 

That  quote  is  marvelous.  It  and  the 
March  1977  op-ed  piece  its  from  make 
excuses  for  Angola's  Marxist  leaders 
and  take  gratuitous  shots  at  "our  boy" 
<read:  our  ally)  in  Zaire,  who  probably 
doesn't  deserve,  implied  Bonker,  even 
non-military  aid.  America's  friends  are 
always  worse  than  its  enemies;  help 
the  latter  and  get  tough  with  the 
former.  This  could  be  made  in  a  Radi- 
cal mantra  if  their  arguments  didn't 
require  such  long  sentences. 

One  wishes  Mr.  Bonker  would  find  a 
Marxist  regime  "depending  more  on 
military  power  than  popular  support" 
and  denounce  it;  there  arc  a  lot  of 
them  around.   "Narrowly-based"   gov- 


ernments for  the  Left  are  rarely  called 
that  by  today's  Democrats.  If  they 
were,  Mr.  Bonker  would  be  writing  op- 
eds  against  present-day  Angola. 

By  early  1984,  Neto's  heirs  con- 
trolled less  than  one-third  the  coun- 
try. FNLA's  leaders  were  exiled  in 
Paris,  but  UNITA  forces  led  by  Jonas 
Savimbi  controlled  the  southeastern 
third  of  Angola  and  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals.  With  help  of  various 
kinds  from  Zaire.  Zambia,  South 
Africa,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Morocco,  Sa- 
vimbi aimed  to  force  President  dos 
Santos  into  a  coalition  government. 

Savimbi  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  May  29,  1983: 

My  critics  in  the  West  are  hypocrites.  Do 
they  believe  that  black  men  like  us  want  to 
import  apartheid  to  Angola?  It  is  unthink- 
able. Against  whom  would  we  apply  it?  Our- 
selves? These  Westerners  say  we  should  not 
lake  aid  from  South  Africa  for  our  struggle. 
But  they  will  never  give  us  aid  themselves. 
They  seem  to  be  asking  us  to  commit  sui- 
cide, to  accept  being  crushed  by  the  Cubans 
and  the  Russians  in  our  own  country.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  an  African  Hungary.  To 
avoid  it.  we  have  to  take  help  from  wherever 
it  is  on  offer."' 

It  wont  come  from  a  Democratic 
House.  It  won't  come  from  Democrats 
like  Chris  Dodd.  who  is  more  en- 
tranced than  Jonas  Savimbi  by  the 
thought  of  another  Hungary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  rule  that  he  cannot  make  refer- 
ence to  sitting  Members  of  the  other 
body  or  to  the  activities  or  proceedings 
in  that  body. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  the  body.  All 
right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Over  eight  years 
later  Democrats  stand  guard  over  the 
1976  Angolan  aid  ban  and  the  Clark 
amendment.  They  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  Savimbi  and  his  broadly-based, 
anti-Communist  army,  against  which 
no  civilian  atrocities  have  been  effec- 
tively held.  Pro-western  guerrillas  who 
tend  to  avoid  terrorism  don't  fit  into 
the  Radical  worldview.  so  Democrats 
don't  think  about  Angola  until  some 
American  conservative  suggests  send- 
ing weapons  to  UNITA.  At  that  point 
reflexes  are  triggered,  and  ineffective 
doctrines  spill  forth. 

It  gets  harder  and  harder  to  believe 
that  the  MPLA  regime  is  the  true 
voice  of  the  Angolan  people.  But  some 
people;  they  have  to. 

The  themes  of  the  worldview  should 
be  familiar  by  now: 

Communism  is  not  necessarily 
wrong,  but  America  nearly  always  is. 
Our  allies  are  bigger  threats  to  free- 
dom than  our  declared  enemies.  Any- 
time a  Communist  government  sins,  it 
originates  in  something  we  or  the  pre- 
vious rightist  regime  in  that  nation 
did.  America  must  strive  to  sho\\  good- 
will to  the  forces  of  history,  by  disen- 
gagement, desertion  of  its  allies,  cut- 


ting its  defense  budget,  and  generous 
aid  and  credit.  America  cant  be  the 
world's  policeman,  but  thats  fine  be- 
cause the  neighborhood  isnl  in  much, 
if  any,  danger  from  Communists  to 
begin  with.  Force  is  never  a  part  of  ef- 
fective negotiation  but  always  an  ob- 
stacle to  it. 

Some  Democrats  have  been  aston- 
ishing in  their  consistency. 

Let  me  ask  the  chair  for  just  a 
moment,  to  insure  the  chair  under- 
stands what  I  am  now  doing.  I  have  a 
series  of  quotations  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  currently  in  the  other  body,  but 
the  quotations  are  from  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  he  was  in  this  body.  I 
presume  they  are,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  they 
are  not  references  to  or  critical  of  him 
as  a  Senator. 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  All  right. 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Downey  are  two 
who've  been  saying  the  same  thing 
since  they  got  to  Washington  over 
nine  years  ago. 

Chris  Dodd  on  Cambodia,  March  12, 
1975: 

President  Ford  has  tried  to  make  this  an 
issue  by  charging  Congre.ss  with  abandoning 
an  ally.  I  say  that  calling  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  an  ally  is  to  debase  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  it  applies  to  our  true  allies.  We 
have  no  defense  commitment  to  Cambodia, 
and  none  is  claimed  by  the  President  .  .  . 
The  greatest  gift  our  country  can  give  to 
the  Cambodian  people  is  not  guns  but 
peace.  And  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that 
goal  is  by  ending  military  aid  now. "" 

Chris  Dodd  on  Angola.  December 
19.  1975: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  urging  my  col- 
leagues ...  to  denounce  equivocally  the 
blatant  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Ford 
Administration,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
South  African  and  Cuban  regimes  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  newly  independent  Afri- 
can nation.  Sadly.  Angola  has  become  the 
most  recent  staging  ground  for  a  familiar 
game  of  power  politics  whose  players  are 
failing  to  keep  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
the  Angolan  people. "" 

Chris  Dodd  on  Nicaragua.  August 
21.  1983.  questioned  by  Morton  Kon- 
dracke  on  "Meet  the  Press:" 

Q:  The  Nicaraguan  government  .sa.vs  Ihal 
it's  promoting  a  revolution  without  frontiers 
in  the  Central  American  region.  Doesn't 
that  seem  to  mean  to  you  that  they  have  it 
in  mind  to  overthrow  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, and  shouldn't  the  United  Slates 
be  able  to  use  military  assistance  and  per- 
haps the  threat  of  force  to  prevent  that 
from  happening? 

A:  That's  rhetoric— "revolution  without 
frontiers"- there's  an  awful  lot  of  rhetoric 
being  thrown  about  Central  America  lhe.se 
days.  I  don't  necessarily  believe  because 
they  use  that  kind  of  rhetoric  that  they're 
determined  to  overthrow  every  neighboring 
government  in  the  Central  American  region. 
And  I  certainly  dont  think  it  warrants  the 
kind  of  support  of  a  covert  activity  which 
could  clearly  enflamc  the  entire  region  in  a 
military  situation  which  would  not  .serve  our 
interests  or  the  interests  of  our  neighboring 
allies  in  the  region  well.'" 
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Chris  Dodd  after  President  Rea- 
gan's Grenada  speech.  October  27. 
1983.  questioned  by  John  Dancy  of 
NBC-TV: 

Q:  What  about  the  Presidents  contention 
that  this  wa-s  about  to  become  a  major 
Cuban  base?  Was  that  the  reason  for  going 
in? 

A:  Not  in  and  of  itself.  I  think  you'd  lilte 
to  try  and  exhaust  other  po.ssibilities.  .  .  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  needed  to  do 
what  we  did  militarily,  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  potential  Cuban  threat.  I  think  is 
something  we  should  have  sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  other  people  [on]  — 
particularly  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  where  as  many  as  15  countries  today, 
not  to  mention  our  European  allies,  have  all 
condemned  our  action.  I'm  not  opposed  to 
the  use  of  military  force;  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  ought  to  be  your  last  option,  not  your 
first  option.  And  my  sense  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  is.  they've  jumped  too  quick- 
ly to  this  option  without  exhausting  those 
other  ones."' 

Congressman  Downey  minces  fewer 
words.  From  Grenada  back  thru  Viet- 
nam he's  been  harshly  loyal  to  the 
Radical  worldview.  On  October  25. 
1983.  within  hours  of  the  Grenada  op- 
erations  start.  Downey  was  on  the 
House  floor  accusing  President 
Reagan  of  shooting  first  and  asking 
questions  later: 

First  of  all.  you  .say  that  we  are  there  to 
protect  American  lives  .  .  .  Then,  five  min- 
utes later,  the  chancellor  of  the  medical 
school  comes  on  to  say  that  no  lives  were  in 
danger  in  Grenada.  Second,  you  .say  to  us 
that  we  have  a  treaty  commitment  that  the 
easterii  Caribbean  countries  can  ask  for 
help  if  they  feel  threatened?  What  if  they 
feel  threatened  by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  Mr. 
President?  ■■ 

Tom  Downey  on  anti-Communist 
forces  in  and  around  Nicaragua.  July 
28.  1983: 

It  appears  as  though  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  transited  the  last  30  years 
without  learning  very  much  about  American 
diplomatic  history  or  the  history  of  Central 
America  .  .  .  Some  of  the  blackest  pages  of 
American  history  have  been  written  in  that 
portion  of  the  world.  American  troops  have 
been  [in  Nicaragua]  twice  in  this  century. 
The  only  thing  that  is  different  is  that  no 
longer  are  we  interested  In  directly  sending 
in  American  troops  .  .  .  We  are  not  prepared 
to  do  a  land  version  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  with 
the  10,000  thugs,  brigands  and  thieves." ' 

'In  Downey's  entire  500-word  House 
statement,  there's  not  one  critical 
mention  of  the  Sandinistas,  Fidel 
Castro  or  the  Soviets.  He  doesn't  even 
make  the  pretense  of  objectivity  be- 
tween the  allies  of  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  that  others  did.) 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  whose  myopia 
on  viewing  the  Red  menace  obscures  the 
enormous  suffering  of  the  people  In  this 
region.  I  say  this  to  them:  Is  our  arrogance 
so  infinite  that  we  can  suggest  that  lhe.se 
countries  are  ours  to  lose?  The  presuppcses 
they  are  ours  to  begin  with."* 

It  is  the  millions  of  poor,  innocent  people 
who  would  like  to  live  in  peace,  have  .some- 
thing for  their  families,  that  should  concern 
us  first— not  whether  we  lose  or  win  in  Nica- 
ragua, but  whether  or  not  these  people  can 
live  a  life  of  hope  and  opportunity.  They 


can  live  a  life  of  hope  and  opportunity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  stop  the  killing. 

O  1950 

Tom  Downey  urging  President 
Carter  to  get  U.S.  troops  out  of  South 
Korea  no  matter  what.  May  23.  1977: 

The  central  question  is  not  whether  South 
Korea  can  or  cannct  survive  without  our 
ground  forces.  The  central  question  is  this: 
Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  willing 
to  send  more  American  men  to  die  in  an- 
other land  war  in  Asia  in  defense  of  another 
corrupt  and  repressive  dictatorship?  .  .  . 

If  we  are  not.  and  I  am  not.  we  must  pull 
our  ground  forces  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  may  find  ourselves 
trapped  into  a  war  we  do  not  want  .  .  . 

Do  we  want  another  Vietnam  or  do  we 
not?  This,  not  the  military  balance  in 
Korea,  is  the  question  we  must  face.'^ 

(In  Downey's  entire  250-word  House 
statement,  there's  no  mention  of  the 
government  to  the  North,  and  no  rec- 
ognition that  the  cause  of  another 
Korean  War  could  be  other  than  as- 
sumed provocation  by  the  U.S.) 

Tom  Downey  on  the  last  non-com- 
munist government  of  South  Vietnam. 
March  25.  1975: 

I  come  before  this  committee  today  [and 
ask]:  My  God.  why  are  we  still  financing  the 
almost  inconceivable  suffering  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  have  endured  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  the  military  situation,  we  now  see 
the  final  degradation  of  the  society  in  Viet- 
nam. The  people  of  South  Vietnam  suffer  as 
much  from  cruelty,  stupidity  and  greed  of 
their  own  government  as  they  do  from  the 
war.  President  Thieu  is  a  dying  man  survi\- 
ing  on  the  oxygen  of  the  American  dol- 
lars .  .  .  Our  military  aid  is  not  saving  these 
people,  it  is  murdering  them.-' 

(In  Downey's  entire  1.200-word 
statement  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  there's  not  one  criti- 
cal mention  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
Vietcong  or  the  Soviet  Union.) 

Tom  Downey,  March  12.  1975.  on 
Cambodia  just  before  the  Khymer 
Rouge  launched  a  program  that 
caused  the  deaths  of  one-fifth  of  the 
population: 

In  recent  weeks  the  Lon  Nol  regime  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  corrupt  and  Incompetent. 
Cambodian  army  officers  can  be  .seen  relax- 
ing around  plush  hotels  while  rebels  storm 
the  countryside.  The  wealthy  of  Phnom 
Penh  continue  to  give  lavish  dinner  parlies 
while  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  par- 
ents and  children  beg  for  food.  The  govern- 
ment has  shown  favoritism  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rice,  while  prices  in  the  marketplace 
have  risen  20<"i   .  .  . 

We  must  not  prolong  the  agony  which 
$1.75  billion  of  U.S.  funds  has  aided  over  the 
past  5  years.  It  is  time  that  we  allow  the 
peaceful  people  of  Cambodia  to  rebuild 
their  nation  .  .  .  <T)he  Administration  has 
warned  that  if  we  leave  there  will  be  a 
■'bloodbath."  But  to  warn  of  a  new  blood- 
bath is  no  justification  for  extending  the 
current  bloodbath.'" 

(In  Downey's  entire  1.000-word 
statement  there's  not  one  critical  men- 
tion of  the  Khymer  Rouge  insur- 
gents. ) 

The  radical  Democrats  are  consist- 
ent;  one   could   predict   down    to   the 


phrase  what  they'd  say  if  Guatemala, 
the  Philippines.  Mexico  or  Malaysia 
were  approaching  civil  strife  with  one 
of  the  sides  Marxist.  The  radical 
Democrats  view  of  the  world  seems 
clear  enough.  They  apply  it  every 
place  U.S.  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
they  make  predictions,  as  do  other 
Democrats. 

Their  assumptions  and  predictions 
were  tested  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia. 
Laos.  Angola  and  Nicaragua,  but  not 
in  El  Salvador  or  Grenada. 
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PART  two:  the  world  as  it  is 

VIETNAM 

Tho  it  might  seem  otherwise,  this 
monograph  doesn't  aim  to  refight  the 
Indochina  War  or  blame  anyone  but 
the   Communists   themselves   for   the 


things  that  happened  when  the  U.S, 
called  it  quits  in  1975,  The  Vietnam 
experience,  broadly  defined,  was  the 
most  destructive  thing  to  affect  the 
U.S,  since  the  Civil  War.  The  pro-war 
elements  in  the  U.S,.  both  military 
and  political,  made  mistakes  and  mis- 
calculations that  can't  be  written  off 
just  because  their  hearts  were  in  the 
right  place,' 

I  also  don't  seek  to  give  a  skewed 
version  of  what  happened  in  Congress 
1973-75,  Radicalized  Democrats 
weren't  then  strong  enough  to  force  a 
bombing  and  funds  cutoff  for  Indo- 
china on  President  Ford,  They  did  it 
only  with  the  help  of  moderate  Demo- 
crats and  a  large  chunk  of  House  and 
Senate  Republicans, 

America  by  spring  1975  was  fed  up 
with  the  U,S.  effort  in  Indochina,  No 
argument  by  Gerald  Ford  or  Henry 
Kissinger  could've  surmounted  that 
attitude.  Class  of  "74  Democrats  were, 
at  that  time,  in  policy  terms,  squarely 
on  the  side  of  the  majority. 

But.  nine  years  later,  the  assump- 
tions and  predictions  of  those  rising 
Democrats  can  be  looked  at  again. 
They  are  fair  game,  especially  with 
the  rethinking  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence that  began  around  1979,  Academ- 
ics, military  strategists,  and  others  not 
at  the  time  obsessed  with  endorsing  or 
destroying  the  policies  of  the  moment 
now  calmly  study  what  America  did 
right  and  what  it  did  wrong. 

Here's  a  composite  sketch  of  Amer- 
ica in  Vietnam  and  Vietnam  in  Ameri- 
can politics  and  society: 

(1)  The  U.S.  government  never  had 
clear  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia. 
John  Kennedy  wanted  to  stop  Red 
Chinese  expansion.  Lyndon  Johnson 
wanted  to  democratize  the  place  and 
build  TV  As  on  the  Mekong,  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  focused  on  "peace  with 
honor"  to  maintain  U.S,  credibility 
around  the  world.  All  three  Presidents 
acted  as  if  the  job  could  be  done  on 
the  cheap.  As  a  result.  $130  billion  was 
spent  foolishly.  If  not  wasted,  the  U.S. 
economy  was  dislocated,  and  50.000 
Americans  lost  their  lives  for  little  if 
any  gain, 

(2)  American  politics  polarized,  and 
containment  was  ruptured.  The  Cold 
War  consensus  that  began  eroding  in 
1965  was  dead  by  1969,  With  the  start 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  two  op- 
posing forces  sought,  and  failed,  to 
dominate  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

One  was  a  retreating  Cold  War  es- 
tablishment, nominally  led  by  Repub- 
licans because  Nixon  was  perceived  as 
in  charge;  it  al.so  included  Democrats 
still  loyal  to  Truman-Kennedy-John- 
son realism.  This  group  usually  had 
the  "silent"  majority,  which  backed 
Nixon's  aggressive  withdrawal  ap- 
proach in  Vietnam  by  majorities  of  up 
to  65%,  Teddy  White  wrote:  "If  it  was 
kill  or  surrender,  the  American  people 


Footnotes  appear  later  in  the  Record, 


would  back  their  president  on  the  kill 
side, "2 

The  other  force  was  the  disillusioned 
segment  of  the  post-World  War  II  es- 
tablishment personified  by  Clark  Clif- 
ford. Robert  MacNamara  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  These  erstwhile  hawks  came  to 
think  America  made  fatal  mistakes, 
not  just  about  Vietnam  but  about  the 
way  the  world  worked.  Their  change- 
of-mind  as  the  Johnson  administration 
waned  helped  a  majority  of  elected 
Democrats  stake  out  anti-Vietnam 
stances  after  Nixon  came  in. 

In  so  doing.  Democrats  made 
common  cause  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  universities  and  upper-income 
"New  Class"  professions  (we  didn't 
have  the  term  '  Yumpies  "  then),  who 
would  man  the  ramparts  in  Congress 
and  the  media  after  Nixon's  mistakes 
produced  the  1974  repudiation. 

The  first  group  wanted  to  end  direct 
U.S,  involvement  in  Indochina  in  a 
way  that  would  keep  the  region  non- 
Communist,  The  second  group  wanted 
out.  either  immediately  or  by  a  "date 
certain."  as  the  phrase  went.  They  be- 
lieved the  entire  Vietnam  experience  a 
lost  cause:  some  lacerated  their  coun- 
try for  "immoral"  actions. 

The  1972  presidential  election  was  a 
textbook  clash  of  the.se  two  forces, 
Richard  Nixon  for  the  retreating  Cold 
War  establishment  and  George 
McGovern  for  a  growing  anti-Vietnam, 
New  Class,  deeply  skeptical  coalition 
nominal^'  headed  by  a  band  of  trau- 
matized elder  statesmen, 

(3)  The  clash  of  these  two  political 
forces  plus  Nixon's  self-inflicted 
wounds  produced  a  hybrid  foreign 
policy  during  1969-76  that  everyone 
could  disclaim  parentage  of.  The 
policy  that  resulted  kept  the  world 
guessing  about  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  "freedom"  (mean- 
ing national  independence  under  non- 
Communist  regimes)  in  Southeast 
Asia,  That's  how  a  democracy  handles 
issui^s  that  split  the  national  will, 

(4)  Some  progress  was  made  in 
South  Vietnam  "nation-building"  after 
the  Vietcong  s  1968  setback,  tho  the 
Thieu  regime  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  called  democrat- 
ic. The  country's  military  was  in  good 
shape  by  the  end  of  1972.  just  before 
the  U.S, -North  Vietnam  peace  accords 
were  signed.  Laos  was  making  progress 
toward  stable,  non-Communist  govern- 
ment, Cambodia  was  not:  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  was  the  weakest,  most  inept  of 
America's  regional  allies.  Congress 
forced  President  Nixon  to  stop  bomb- 
ing in  support  of  Lon  Nol  in  the 
summer  of  1973,  a  move  backed  by 
public  opinion, 

(5)  After  getting  most  of  its  POWs 
back  in  March  1973,  the  U,S,  lost  in- 
terest in  Indochina,  and  was  encour- 
aged by  the  media  to  focus  on  the  bur- 
geoning Watergate  scandal.  The  93rd 
Congress  was  reasserting  prerogatives, 
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investigating  the  scandal,  reclaiming 
war  powers,  cutting  defense  and  for- 
eign aid  to  sustain  new  social  welfare 
add-ons.  Fox  Butterworth  writes: 

American  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  dropped  from  about  $2.5  billion  in 
1973  to  $1.6  billion  in  1974  and  then  plunged 
further  to  a  projected  $700  million  in  1975. 
half  of  it  covering  .shipping  costs.  When 
Hanoi's  attacks  came  [in  March  1975.  the 
first  Northern  offensive  since  April  19721. 
South  Vietnam's  armed  forces  were  receiv- 
ing only  2  percent  of  the  funds  and  supplies 
American  soldiers  had  gotten  in  1968  or 
1969.  according  to  Maj.  Gen.  John  E. 
Murray,  the  chief  military  administrator  in 
Saigon  in  1974  .  .  .  .' 

(6)  In  any  case,  the  South  s  military 
was  never  a  safe  bet  against  the  totali- 
tarian elan  of  its  opposite  number  in 
North,  and  the  pro-West  elements  in 
Cambodia  were  even  worse  off.  For 
many  reasons,  both  American  allies 
succumbed  to  Communist  forces  in 
spring  1975.  while  Laos  was  doing  the 
same  thing  in  a  much  less  dramatic 
way. 

(7)  North  Vietnam  treated  the  Viet- 
cong  survivors  as  pesky  office-seekers 
and  unified  North  and  South  by  fiat  in 
1976.  Cambodia  fell  under  the  terror 
of  Pol  Pot  and  Khymer  Rouge,  losing 
perhaps  two  million  of  its  population 
and  being  "rescued."  in  a  relative 
sense,  by  Vietnam's  1979  invasion. 
Vietnam  now  had  the  world's  third 
largest  army  (in  per  capita  manpower) 
and  felt  strong  enough,  despite  a  col- 
lapsing economy,  to  taunt  Red  China 
in  border  skirmishes. 

There  was  no  democracy  or  prosperi- 
tyjin  Laos.  Cambodia  or  Vietnam  with 
Americans  gone.  But  out  of  sight  was 
out  of  mind.  The  travails  of  America's 
Vietnam  experience  were,  surprisingly, 
not  an  i.ssue  in  the  1976  or  1980  elec- 
tions. 

Most  objective  students  of  America 
and  its  1961-1975  Southeast  Asia 
doings  shouldn't  find  too  much  fault 
with  the  preceding  sketch.  No  one 
comes  out  looking  good,  but  some 
groups  and  forecasts  look  worse  than 
others.  It  is  here  because  this  mono- 
graph needs  a  Vietnam  framework  to 
analyze  what  happened  to  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  way  from  Truman  and 
Kennedy  to  McGovern  and  Mondale. 

n  2000 

It's  also  here  in  response  to  a  1982 
observation  by  Kevin  Phillips: 

American  public  opinion  toward  the  war 
was  two-edged  from  the  beginning:  "Win  or 
get  out "  probably  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  the  majority  in  1965  and  1966.  By  the 
early  1970s,  when  victory  no  longer  .seemed 
pos.sible.  majority  preference  swung  to  a  re- 
spectable egress,  as  represented  in  1972  by 
Richard  Nixon. 

Only  well  after  the  negotiated  U.S.  with- 
drawal in  January  1973.  as  the  debris  of  Wa- 
tergate began  to  accumulate,  can  it  be  said 
that  public  opinion  swung  (briefly.  I  think) 
and  blamed  Nixon,  the  military  and  conserv- 
atives for  the  debacle. 

Here  Richard  Whalen  and  others  were 
percipient  in  calling  Watergate  a  disguised 
political  civil  war  to  allocate  blame  for  the 


failure  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was.  and  from 
1974  to  1976.  Watergate  did. 

But  the  preliminary  allocation  was  not 
permanent,  and  the  question  now  is  wheth- 
er we  can  expect  a  reassessment  .  .  .  (0>ur 
political  history  suggests  that  our  country's 
wars  do  not  end— not  their  fmal  national 
impact— until  they've  been  refought  in  the 
political  arena,  and  the  refighting  can  go  on 
for  more  than  a  decade.* 

It's  been  ten  years  since  those  75 
Democrats  entered  the  House  thru  the 
post-Vietnam  1974  political  warp.  The 
military  debate  over  what  worked  and 
didn't  work  in  Vietnam  started  years 
ago.  Where's  the  political  debate  Phil- 
lips says  American  historical  trends 
call  for?  How  kind  has  history  been  to 
the  early-  and  mid-70s  notions  of  the 
forces  that  began  with  Nixon's  col- 
lapse to  take  over  the  Democratic 
Party? 

THEV  WERE  WRONG 

Early  adherents  of  the  Radical 
worldview  did  make  the  Cold  War  es- 
tablishment better  explain  what  it  was 
doing  in  Southeast  Asia:  the  explana- 
tions changed  all  the  time  but  at  least 
more  thought  was  given  to  them.  Ra- 
dicalized Democrats  were  asking  some 
of  what  Peter  Drucker  calls  "the  right 
questions."  because  they  weren't  con- 
cerned with  defending  existing  foreign 
policy. 

But  their  basic  assumptions  were 
that: 

Indochina  would  be  prosperous  and 
peaceful  once  the  United  States  got 
out; 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was 
a  genuine  civil  war  dominated  by  the 
popular  and  indigenous  Vietcong,  with 
only  marginal  aid  from  the  North: 

Area  Communists  were  social  re- 
formers who  wouldn't  persecute  the 
Buddhists  and  others  that  balked  at 
American-backed  governments  there: 

There  would  be  no  "bloodbath  "  in 
Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam: 

The  Soviets  would  ultimately  ditch 
their  Vietnamese  clients  because 
they'd  be  too  poor  or  strategically  in- 
significant to  sustain  with  foreign  aid: 

Hanoi  would  come  clean  about  U.S. 
MIA's  once  hostilities  were  over. 

All  of  these  look  astonishing  in  hind- 
sight. 

And  it  was  to  be  stressed  that  most 
"hawks."  from  President  Johnson 
rightward,  predicted  from  1965  on 
that  these  assumptions  would  be 
shredded  if  Communist  elements  ever 
gained  absolute  power.'  In  that  sense 
the  centrist  establishment's  worldview 
was  vindicated  by  what  happened  in 
Southeast  Asia,  even  as  its  bungling 
operations  obscured  its  intellectual 
victory.*' 

But  the  basic  assumptions  of  anti- 
Vietnam  Democrats  wither  under  the 
historian's  microscope. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  different.  In 
the  spring  of  1975,  just  as  75  Demo- 
crats were  learning  to  work  the  House 
and  the  U.S.  position  in  Southeast 
Asia  crumbled,  a  piece  called  "Apes  on 
a   Treadmill"    appeared    in    the    New 


York  quarterly  Foreign  Policy.  Writ- 
ten by  Paul  Warnke.  "Apes"'  was  a 
paint-by-the-numbers  portrait  of  what 
Vietnam  should  teach  the  U.S.  about- 
well,  about  everything.  Warnke's  piece 
dispassionately  sought  to  mummify 
every  element  of  the  already-gangre- 
nous Cold  War  consensus. 

His  1975  work  sounds  like  a  source- 
book for  Democratic  speeches  in  1984: 

I  think  we  are  spending  loo  much  on  mili- 
tary arms  and  manpower  and  that  to  contin- 
ue to  do  .so  worsens  our  economic  position 
and  jeopardizes  our  true  national  security. 

Realistic  recognition  that  we  need  not  and 
cannot  be  the  worlds  policeman  is  now 
quite  general.  But  this  discredited  notion 
still  ha-s  major  impact  on  our  defense  policy. 

Our  armed  forces  still  are  tailored  for  use 
in  wars  of  all  varieties  in  any  and  all 
places.  .  .  .  Contemporary  experience 
should  indicate  that  most  of  the  world 
wants  none  of  our  military  intervention. 

Neither  we  nor  any  other  outsiders  are 
wise  enough  to  decide  for  another  people 
the  course  to  which  their  aspirations  should 
lead  them.  The  continuing  penumbra  of  the 
illusion  that  somehow  we  know  best  can 
only  blur  a  sound  perception  of  our  true  for- 
eign policy  interests. 

Today's  electorate  should  be  sophisticated 
enough  to  understand  that  no  foreign  coun- 
try is  ours  to  win  or  lose. 

(T)he  injection  of  American  firepower 
into  a  local  conflict  is  rarely  compatible 
with  our  foreign  policy  interests.  At  a  mini- 
mum, it  will  exponentially  increase  the  dev- 
astation. A  matching  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  the  other  military  superpower  could 
engulf  the  world. 

Vaunting  rhetoric  about  our  peacekeeping 
role,  our  worldwide  commitments,  the 
morale  of  our  allies,  control  of  the  seas,  and 
our  indispensable  leadership  of  the  free 
world  now  awakens  as  much  derision  as  re- 
spect.' 

Maybe,  but  Warnke  was  one  of  the 
chief  deriders.  He  spoke  in  1975  as  an 
ex-Cold  Warrior  anxious  to  launch  a 
new  consensus.  He  did,  for  the  Demo- 
crats. It  was  based  on  limited  involve- 
ment in  the  world,  guilt,  disarmament, 
contempt  for  imperfect  allies,  the 
hoarding  of  blame  and  the  endlessly 
repeated  notion  that  the  U.S.  is  its 
own  worst  enemy. 

The  "apes"  on  the  Warnke  "tread- 
mill"  were  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
As  in  British  Labor  Party  analyses  of 
Britain  and  Germany  in  the  mid- 
1930's.  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween them:  they  were  obsessed  with 
weapons  and  .security  and  the  U.S.  (or 
Britain)  as  the  most  mature  of  the 
apes  could  leap  off  the  treadmill  and 
set  a  positive  example  for  the  Soviets 
(or  German  Nazis). 

In  all  other  ways  Warnke"s  expecta- 
tions were  quite  low. 

Did  the  American  Left,  broadly  de- 
fined, learn  anything  from  post-1975 
events  in  and  around  Vietnam?  By 
mid-1979  painful  second  thoughts 
were  running  thru  parts  of  it. 

The  New  Republic  featured  a  sympo- 
sium on  "Vietnam— Were  We  Wrong?" 
(The  contributors  tended  to  doubt  it. 
but  at  least  the  right  question  was 
heard.)  More  significantly,  antiwar  ac- 
tivist Joan  Baez  and  83  others  ran  a 


full-page  ad  in  major  newspapers  in 
May  1979  that  said: 

People  disappear  and  never  return.  People 
are  shipped  to  "reeducation  centers."  fed  a 
starvation  diet  of  stale  rice,  forced  to  squat 
bound  wrist  to  ankle  suffocated  in  connex 
boxes.  People  are  used  as  human  mine  de- 
tectors, clearing  live  mine  fields  with  their 
hands  and  feel.  For  many,  life  is  hell  and 
death  is  prayed  for  .  .  . 

Baez  said  that  fall: 

I've  remained  totally  consistent  in  what 
I've  .said  and  done— and  done— loudly— for 
over  20  years.  I  opposed  human-rights  viola- 
tions in  Vietnam  when  the  United  Stales 
was  there,  and  I  oppose  it  now  under  a  com- 
munist Vietnamese  government.  I  don't 
have  any  stock  in  Ihe  government  of  Viet- 
nam, and  never  did— and  that's  very  hard 
for  people  lo  understand  .  .  . 

The  Vietnamese  government  is  extremely 
clever  and  has  done  brilliant  public-rela- 
lions  work— even  getting  people  from  our 
Congress  to  go  in  and  come  back  saying. 
■Hanoi's  doing  everything  it  can  to  stop  th" 
flow  of  refugees.  "  That's  very,  very  clever. 
But  1  hale  lo  think  what  happens  lo  the 
people  slill  in  Vietnam  who  would  like  to 
have  been  refugees  .  .  . 

Many  Vietnamese  are  undergoing  torture, 
for  example.  We're  learning  more  about  it 
from  the  boat  people  who  have  managed  to 
escape  from  Vietnam.  It  gels  harder  and 
harder  for  people  in  this  country  lo  deny 
what's  happening,  but  some  .still  try  lo  deny 
it  .  .  . 

The  left  wing  doesn't  want  to  think  about 
it,  the  right  wing  is  not  human-rights  ori- 
ented, and  lots  of  people  have  just  really 
had  it  wilh  the  word  Vietnam. - 

The  year  1979  was  critical  in  the  dei- 
dealization  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists. The  (precarious)  existence  of 
the  boat  people  clouded  certain  fanta- 
sies. There  seemed  no  defense  for  a 
government  that  would  force  "ethni- 
cally impure  "  nationals  out  into  the 
South  China  seas  to  face  death  on 
rickety  boats.  The  small  portion  that 
were  saved  came  to  the  U.S.  and  began 
to  tell  of  life  under  the  cohorts  and 
proteges  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Some  of  the.se  new  Americans  have 
been  Vietcong  partisans,  like  Mrs. 
Hue-Tam  Ho  Tai.  Her  father  founded 
a  Trotskyite  party  in  Vietnam  and,  in 

1977,  was  put  by  the  government  in  a 
camp  to  starve  to  death.  Her  aunt  was 
a  senior  official  in  the  Vietcong's 
makeshift  government  when  such  a 
front  was  still  useful  to  the  planners 

in  the  North.  Now  a  history  teacher  at 

Harvard,  Mrs.  Ho  Tai  told  Fox  Butter- 
field  two  years  ago: 

During  the  war.  people  looked  at  the 
Communists  and  said  they  were  dedicated, 
driven  and  omnicompeienl.  Now  we  .see 
them  as  corrupt  and  incompetent.  It  was 
fashionable  to  think  thai  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment needed  popular  support  to  succeed. 
and  that  if  the  Vietcong  survived,  therefore 
they  must  have  popular  support.  You  can 
see  how  wrong  it  was  now.  because  the  Com- 
munist certainly  aren't  popular  in  the 
South. ' 

Not  everyone  saw  how  wrong  it  was. 
Most  elected  Democrats  didn't  do  any 
public  rethinking. 

With  the  uncharacteristic  exception 
of  George  McGovern's  1978  call  for  a 


U.N.  force  to  overthrow  Pol  Pot  in 
Cambodia,  there  was  little  comment 
by  prominent  Democrats  on  the  hell- 
ishness  of  Communist  Indochina.  No 
one  apologized  for  being  wrong.  The 
elect  Paul  Warnke  and  his  elected  ad- 
mirers kept  drawing  conclusions  from 
Vietnam,  but  not  from  anything  that 
happened  there  after  the  spring  of 
1975. 

There  were  exceptions.  Tom 
Downey,  in  a  House  statement  April 
11,  1978,  blamed  Communist  atrocities 
on  America: 

No  one  can  deny  that  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  a  blot  on  our  hi.slory.  This 
is  a  direct  result  of  a  series  of  bad  judge- 
ments. Bad  judgement  from  those  who  got 
us  involved.  Bad  judgement  from  those  who 
misconceived  exactly  what  our  mission  was 
and  how  lo  complete  il  once  we  were  in- 
volved. Finally,  bad  judgement  from  those 
who  engineered  the  evacuation. 

(No  bad  judgments  were  attributed 
to  anyone  besides  Americans.) 

We  are  all  familiar  .  .  .  with  the  atrocities 
taking  place  in  Cambodia.  Reports  from  ref- 
ugees are  continually  pouring  out  of  that 
country.  .  .  .  The  media  is  reluctant  lo 
cover  these  reports  and.  despite  its  stance, 
the  administration  virtually  ignores  ihe  hor- 
rors of  Cambodia. 

There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  lo 
keep  the  collective  American  conscience 
guill  free.  .  .  .  (T)he  United  Stales  is  at 
least  indirectly  responsible  for  the  situation 
of  the  Indochine.se  people,  [emphasis 
added]'" 

Downey's  daily  labors  would  keep 
America  guilt-ridden.  How  the  U.S.  is 
guilty  for  what  Pol  Pot's  Marxists  did 
isn't  explained.  Downey  says  the  U.S. 
must  take  steps  to  end  the  carnage  in 
Cambodia.  The.se  steps  turn  out  to  be 
urging  Red  China  to  pressure  the 
Khymer  Rouge  and  having  President 
Carter  urge  them  to  abide  by  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  This 
kind  of  thing  has  become  Democratic 
diplomacy  at  its  toughest. 

The  skeptical  Democrats  who  came 
to  Congress  in  1974  or  later,  and  had 
post -1974  Southeast  Asia  to  draw 
conclusions  from,  don't  appear  to  be 
skeptics  about  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
decade  ago.  They  do  not  have  the 
intellectual  consistency  of  Joan  Baez. 

The  Bonkers  and  the  Dodds  spent 
the  late  1970's  in.serting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  condemnations  of  Soviet 
persecution  of  individual  dissidents.  In 
this  they  were  diligent,  but  Southeast 
Asia  was  off  limits.  They  either  fit  Pol 
Pot's  terror  and  Vietnam's  poverty  into 
their  anti-U.S.  framework— things 
wouldn't  betjthat  bad  if  only  the  U.S. 
has  stayed  out—or  else  they  ignored  it. 

To  reexamine  what  happened  after 
the  U.S.  left  was  to  question  the  very 
foundation  of  their  worldview  and  pur- 
pose in  political  life.  That  was  too  risky. 

n  2010 

In  fact,  the  radical  Democrats  have 

taken  the  same  arguments  and  move.d 

them  from  Southeast  Asia  to  Central 

America.  They  warn  that  America  is  a 


bumbling,  evil-prone  force  there.  They 
assert  with  conviction  that  the  people 
of  the  region  will  work  things  out 
nicely  if  America  withdraws  support 
from  its  allied  military  forces  (in  and 
around  Nicaragua,  the  insurrectionar- 
ies:  in  El  Salvador,  the  democratically 
elected  government).  They  don't  see 
Daniel  Ortega  or  Fidel  Castro  as 
agents  of  totalitarianism  or  of  Soviet 
expansion  (indeed,  they  try  not  to  see 
them  at  all).  They  believe  America's 
allies  in  the  region  are  the  real  threat 
to  peace  and  freedom. 

As  politicians  gel  older,  as  statesmen 
get  more  seasoned,  they  learn  from 
their  inevitable  mistakes.  Too  many 
Democrats  aren't  learning  anything 
from  their  foreign  policy  mistakes; 
they  dont  seem  to  think  they  made 
any. 

Someone  asked  Winston  Churchill 
in  1940  why  the  British  were  fighting 
.so  hard  against  the  Nazis.  He  said.  "If 
we  stop,  you'll  find  out."  Today's 
Democrats  have  found  out  little  but 
what  they  don't  know  isn't  hurting 
them. 

NICARAGUA 

In  a  June  1979  piece  entitled 
"Echoes  of  Cuba  In  Nicaragua,""  writer 
Constantine  Menges  said: 

Last  August  when  the  Sandinistas  began 
open  war  against  the  Somoza  government, 
an  American  journalist  reported  that  the 
guerrillas  were  busy  removing  all  the  Com- 
munist literature  and  insignia  from  iheir 
hideouts  .  .  .  (T)he  defeat  of  the  Somoza 
army  by  the  Sandinistas  will  be  followed  by 
a  Cuban-type  process  from  which  the  pro- 
Castro  guerrilla  leaders  will  emerge  as  the 
only  group  wilh  real  power.  At  present,  they 
alone  have  the  guns,  unity  and  experi- 
ence.' ' 

This  was  a  minority  view  in  press 
and  government  circles.  The  Carter 
administration  figured  anything  would 
be  preferable  to  continued  embarrass- 
ment by  Anastasio  Somoza's  regime.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  Sandinistas  took 
power.  Stephen  Kinzer  in  the  New  Re- 
public expres-sed  the  standard  hopes  of 
most  liberals  and  Democrats  have  for 
nascent  communist  regimes: 

The  Nicaraguan  movement  that  over- 
threw the  government  of  General  Anastasio 
Somoza  was  as  broad  a  coalition  as  can  be 
imagined  ...  In  mid-June,  slill  in  exile  out- 
side of  Nicaragua,  the  junta  issued  a  docu- 
ment promising  ...  a  ■regime  of  genuine  de- 
mocracy, justice,  and  social  progress  that 
fully  guarantees  the  rights  of  all  Nicara- 
guans  to  political  participation  .  . "  [The 
junta  will  probably  rule  from  2-4  years, 
then]  there  are  supposed  to  be  elections  for 
a  constituent  assembly.  That  assembly  will 
write  a  new  constitution  that  probably  will 
be  based  on  a  presidential  system  sim.ilar  to 
thai  used  in  the  United  Slates  ...  In  foreign 
affair-s.  the  junta  has  pledged  to  follow  ■an 
independent  and  non-aligned  "  policy  .  .  .'• 

It  would  be  almost  cruel  lo  go  on 
quoting  from  the  Kinzer  piece,  which 
contained  not  one  mention  of  the  So- 
viets or  of  Fidel  Castro.  There  are  not 
that     many     quotable     comments    by 
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elected  Democrats  from  this  period. 
Unlike  the  Southeast  Asia  and  Ango- 
lan situations,  a  conservative  Presi- 
dent was  not  in  power:  it  was  not  a-s 
easy  to  blame  America  for  what  was 
happening.  Dozens  of  Democrats  put 
anti-Somoza  statements  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  thru  1978  and  the 
first  half  of  1979,  but  they  were  large- 
ly satisfied  with  the  diplomacy  of 
Jimmy  Carter,  Andrew  Young  and 
Cyrus  Vance,  who  came  to  see  the 
Sandinistas  as  inevitable  and  better 
than  what  they  would  replace. 

Kinzer  in  the  New  Republic  prob- 
ably spoke  for  the  (quiet)  expectations 
of  many  elected  Democrats,  and  of 
President  Carter.  This  time,  they 
thought,  a  right-to-left  and  wrong-to- 
right  transition  had  occurred  and  the 
American  government  was  not  on  the 
losing  side  of  progressive,  historical 
forces. 

Still,  there  were  perfectionists.  On 
November  1.  1979.  then-Congressman 
Chris  Dodd  put  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  an  amazing  piece  by  Max 
Holland.  Holland  said  the  Sandinistas 
didn't  have  enough  sympathizers  in 
the  American  press  and  called  com- 
parisons by  the  Time  reporter  of  Nica- 
ragua in  1979  to  Cuba  in  1959  ridicu- 
lous. He  even  chided  the  Washington 
Post  for  using  'pejorative  buzzwords" 
Like  "Marxist  government"  to  describe 
Sandinista  goals.  Representative  Dodd 
called  Holland's  analysis  'enlightening 
and  useful."' ' 

Like  Dodd,  the  Carter-Mondale  Ad- 
ministration was  sympathetic  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  their  first  18 
months  in  power.  President  Carter 
used  up  dwindling  political  capital  to 
get  an  aid  package  thru  Congress. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  regime, 
the  U.S.  gave  Nicaragua  $26.5  million 
in  emergency  food  and  financial  help. 
By  January  1981  the  figure  grew  to 
$118  million  in  direct  bilateral  aid  plus 
a  lot  more  thru  multilateral  institu- 
tions. Carter  Administration  state- 
ments about  Nicaragua  were  reassur- 
ing and  non-threatening. 

In  1979  Representative  Obey  set  the 
standard  for  Radical  analysis  when  he 
attacked  a  House  minority  willing  to 
restrict  Jimmy  Carter's  ability  to  get 
aid  to  Nicaragua:  "The  best  friends 
the  Communists  and  Marxists  in  Nica- 
ragua have  are  the  people  in  this 
country  who  are  trying  systematically 
to  dismantle  the  President's  authority 
to  deal  with  that  i.ssue  in  a  rational 
way."  No  Democrat  said  Obey  might 
be  practicing  a  bit  of  McCarthyi.sm.'-" 

Reassurance  also  came  from  the 
House  Democratic  leadership.  Under 
extreme  pressure  from  President 
Carter  and  Majority  Leader  Wright. 
the  House  voted  243-144  against  an 
amendment  deleting  $25  million  in 
economic  aid  for  Nicaragua  from  H.R. 
6942  (the  FY  1981  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill).  Democrats  split  212-to-28 


for  this  aid.  The  vote  was  June  5. 
1980.''' 

Nicaraguan  junta  member  Arturo 
Cruz  Porras  visited  Washington  the 
day  before  and  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Wright  and  Speaker  O'Neill. 
O'Neill  told  the  House.  "Dr.  Cruz  was 
truly  eloquent  and  convincing  that  the 
United  States  should  not  fear  that 
Nicaragua  wishes  to  align  itself  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba.  "  '" 

Wright,  leaving  for  Nicaragua  in  a 
few  days,  told  the  House  June  5: 

I  believe  that  nation  i.s  capable  of  being 
saved.  Let  me,  I  appeal  to  you.  have  the 
lools  by  which  I  can  help  salvage  their 
friendship  .  .  .' ' 

Wright  got  his  favorable  vote  and 
went  to  Nicaragua:  Mr.  Obey  had  tri- 
umphed against  Communism's  "best 
friends"  among  the  House  GOP. 
Would  the  Radical  world  view  be  re- 
deemed this  time  around? 

THEY  WERE  WRONG 

It  didn't  seem  so.  In  1982-83  it 
became  fashionable  for  anti-Reagan 
Democrats  to  blame  U.S.  toughness 
for  communizing  Sandinista  aspira- 
tions. They  forget  the  Carter  inter- 
lude, the  U.S.  aid  package,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
kept  it  going  into  1982.'"  They  forget 
what  the  new  rulers  of  Nicaragua  did 
before  1981. 

It  was  in  1977.  before  they  even 
came  to  power,  that  Sandinistas  with 
PLO  help  defaced  the  Managua  syna- 
gogue with  anti-Jewish  and  anti-Israeli 
slogans. ''J 

It  was  in  summer  1979.  before 
Reagan,  that,  according  to  one  of  their 
former  intelligence  agents,  the  Sandi- 
nistas killed  5.000  of  their  countrymen 
and  forced  Jews  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. ^-^ 

It  was  in  1979,  before  Reagan,  that 
Nicaragua  started  conscription  and 
began  a  4-year  increase  in  military 
manpower  that  would  total  700'^c. 

It  was  in  late  1979,  before  Reagan, 
that  Nicaragua  was  playing  host  to  200 
Cuban  military  and  security  person- 
nel. 

It  was  in  late  1979.  following  the  tra- 
ditional Marxist-Leninist  pattern,  that 
the  Sandinistas  made  themselves  more 
Communist  than  Sandinista  by  sys- 
tematically driving  the  moderate.  pro- 
West  and  accommodationist  forces  out 
of  the  coalition  that  had  ousted 
Somoza.-' 

It  was  in  summer  1980,  before 
Reagan,  that  a  government  spokesmen 
said  elections  would  have  to  wait  until 
1985,  and  that  they'd  be  only  to 
"ratify  the  revolution.  " 

It's  true  the  Reagan  people  came 
into  power  without  high  hopes  for  any 
Communist  regime.  What's  more  rele- 
vant here  is  that  Nicaragua  was  giving 
them  little  hope  even  if  they'd  been  of 
a  mind  to  have  some. 

Some  15.000  Miskito  Indians  have 
been  forcibly  relocated,  39  of  their  vil- 
lages  destroyed   by    the   government. 


Stories  intended  for  LA  PRENSA.  the 
only  open  opposition  paper  during  So- 
moza's  last  days,  must  go  thru  Sandi- 
nista censors  seven  hours  before  print- 
ing. Managua  prisons  are  run  with 
KGB  methods,  interrogators  trained 
by  Cubans  with  at  least  five  years  ex- 
perience in  the  U.S.S.R.  Captured 
counter-revolutionaries  are  taken  to 
their  nearest  village  and  "vest-cut"— 
their  arms  and  legs  severed,  causing 
them  to  bleed  to  death  as  an  example 
to  terrified  townspeople.  The  Foreign 
Secretary's  office  in  Honduras  re- 
leased documentation  in  August  1982 
of  over  30  attacks  by  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tary personnel  and  agents  against 
Honduran  nationals  and  property  in 
less  than  seven  months.-' 

U.S.  refugee  officials  talked  to  Nica- 
raguans  who  fled  to  Tilaran  in  Costa 
Rica.  These  refugees  said  this  about 
the  Nicaraguan  Communist: 

GARBIEL:  In  San  Miguelito  a  woman, 
mother  of  two  children,  who  attended 
Catholic  ma.sses.  was  taken  from  her  house 
at  midnight.  They  shaved  her  hair  and  cut 
her.  All  the  soldiers  raped  her  and  then 
they  cut  her  throat.  Everyone  who  attends 
Mass  is  persecuted. 

FIDELINA:  They  put  my  brother  in  his 
house  and  killed  him  in  his  own  house. 
They  left  him  buried  in  the  patio  of  the 
house. 

ROFINA:  They  killed  my  two  sons  and  cut 
off  their  fingers  and  toes.  Then  they  pulled 
their  bodies  behind  a  horse. 

CECILIO:  Anyone  who  makes  an  accusa- 
tion is  tortured  and  disappears  together 
with  his  family.  I  am  frightened  be"au.se  of 
this  information  I  am  giving. 

EMILIA;  When  they  arrived  at  my  house, 
they  made  zanganada.s  (rude  remarks). 
They  robbed,  everything,  hit  people,  tor- 
lured.  The  children  12  to  15  .years  old  were 
taken  away,  forced  to  join  ihem.  Those  that 
refused  had  their  hands  destroyed  one  by 
one  so  that  they  would  tell  where  their  par- 
ents were.  Then  they  cut  their  throats;  they 
don't  waste  bullets  on  children.-^ 

On  July  28,  1983,  four  years  and  29 
days  after  his  floor  statement  predict- 
ing "a  truly  democratic  and  repre.sent- 
ativc  government  "  after  Somoza.  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Harkin  was  blasting 
as  unworthy  allies  the  10.000  strong 
"Contras,  "  backed  by  the  U.S.  and 
raiding  Nicaragua  from  outlying  areas. 
Tom  Downey  dubbed  them  "thugs, 
brigands,  and  thieves." 

D  2020 

Harkin.  who  by  1984  would  seem 
the  Nicaraguan  Communists'  firmest 
supporter  in  the  House,  preferred  to 
recall  the  atrocities  of  Somoza— its  his 
rote  response  to  criticism  of  today's 
Nicaragua.  In  his  1,000-word  state- 
ment there  wasn't  one  harsh  word  for 
the  Sandinistas:  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  weren't  mentioned. 

And  Congressman  Harkin  said  this: 
"Now.  those  who  .say  the  Sandinistas 
are  not  Boy  Scouts.  I  agree,  they  are 
not  Boy  Scouts.  But  compared  to  the 
Contras.  whom  we  are  supporting, 
they  are  Eagle  Scouts."  -* 
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This  comment  came  in  the  heat  of 
an  effort  by  House  Democrats  to  cut 
off  direct  U.S.  aid  to  insurgent  Nicara- 
guans.  An  amendment  to  that  effect 
by  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  was 
attached  by  voice  vote  (an  immediate 
motion   to    recommit    failing    by    234- 
189)  to  the  FY   1983  intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act.  Tho  not  sustained  by 
the   Senate,   passing   this   amendment 
was  a  milestone  for  the  Radical  world- 
view.    Samples    from    the    Democratic 
side  of  the  debate: 
Representative  Bill  Alexander: 
I   have  heard  [Republican]  Members  .  . 
defend  Mr.  Reagans  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  could  not  help  but  be  impre.s.sed  by  the 
perception  that  the  ghost  of  Somoza  walks 
very  heavily  in  this  Chamber.  Today  we  are 
paying  the  price  for  [supporting  him]  and 
today    we    are    trying    to    repeat    a    similar 
policy    of    militarism    that    would    impress 
upon    a    people    the    will    of    the    United 
States." 
Representative  Robert  Garcia: 
I  just  wonder  who  gives  us  the  right  to  tell 
the  people  of  Central  America  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do.  It  is  not  ours  to  win  or 
lose.  Central  America  belongs  to  the  Central 
Americans.  .  .  .  (I)t  is  important  that  we  do 
debate  this  issue,  because  today  we  may  just 
be  starting  the  next  world  war." 
Representative  Howard  Wolpe: 
(W)e  have  supported  lime  and  lime  again 
righlwing  dictatorships  that  have  been  vio- 
lative of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  have 
been  protective  of  a  few  land-owning  fami- 
lies maintained  in  power  with  the  support  of 
righlwing  military  groups.  In  Chile,  in  Gua- 
temala, in  El  Salvador,  that   has  been  the 
palU'rn  of  American  response.  .  .  .-"■ 

Representative  Ron  Dellums: 

The  Reagan  Administration's  covert  war 
against  the  government  of  Nicaragua  is 
clearly  illegal.  It  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  cowboy  mentality  of  the  President  and 
the  CIA.-'" 

Representative  Don  Bonker: 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  we  Americans  ex- 
perienced considerable  di.scomforl  with 
Castro  coming  to  power  and  the  installation 
of  a  Communist  government  next  to  our 
borders.  Did  that  in  iUself  threaten  our  secu- 
rity? Castro  has  failed  miserably  in  seeking 
to  export  his  revolution  in  the  intervening 
years.  ^■* 

Representative  Norm  Mineta  (D- 
Calif.): 

How  did  we  get  so  enmeshed  in  the  Viet- 
nam War?  The  an.swer  is  that  the  political 
leadership  of  both  parlies  failed  this  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  fail  the  American  people 
again.  If  Congress  fails  to  stop  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  share  responsibility  for  this 
new.  open-ended,  and  unnecessary  war.  Let 
us  avoid  deceiving  ourselves  again."' 

Representative  James  Oberstar  (D- 
Minn.)  recounted  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  El  Salvador's  government,  ig- 
noring the  free  elections  that  pro- 
duced it  and  calling  it  one  of  "colo- 
nels." Representative  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  (D-Ohio)  hinted  that  her  .son, 
.soon  to  turn  18,  would  not  serve  in  the 
much-feared,  oft-predicted  and  perpet- 
ually-unlikely U.S.  invasion  of  Nicara- 
gua.  Representative   Bill   Ratchford 


(D-Conn.)  of  Connecticut  blamed  U.S. 
policies  for  everything  wrong  in  the 
region.-" 

With  the  exception  of  chief  deputy 
majority  whip  Alexander,  elected  in 
1968.  ail  these  Congressman  came  to 
Washingtion  in  1974  or  later.  In  for- 
eign policy  debates,  they  lead  the 
Democratic  advance  against  policies  of 
the  realistic  center.  The  tone  differed 
but  the  key  themes  were  all  there  on 
July  28.  1983: 

The  U.S.  is  to  blame  for  the  sins  of 
both  right-wing  and  left-wing  govern- 
ments. This  is  another  Vietnam  we're 
getting  into.  Existing  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  the  region  pose  no  effec- 
tive threat  to  us.  We  are  playing  God 
with  peaceful  people  who'd  work 
things  out  harmoniously  if  we  would 
only  leave.  Our  allies  in  El  Salvador 
are  horrible  people  who  don't  deserve 
our  support,  and  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua  are  trying  to  do  some  good 
things. 
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ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  FOREIGN 
AID  AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
useful  before  I  begin  lo  explain  to 
those  who  might  be  watching  at  this 
point  on  C-SPAN  that  what  happens 
from  time  to  lime  in  this  House  is  that 
Members  who  arc  perhaps  more  inter- 
ested in  making  a  political  point  than 
speaking  truth  decide  to  follow  an  ap- 
proach which  brings  into  question  not 
only  Members'  judgment  but  their  pa- 
triotism. 

I  think  the  oldest  of  philosophies  in 
the  world,  the  oldest  of  political  phi- 
losophies and  the  sickest,  is  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  And  I  suppose 
that  today's  modern  descendants  of 
Joe  McCarthy  may  be  a  little  bit  pret- 
tier and  a  little  bit  more  skilled  in  the 
use  of  television:  they  are  certainly  no 
less  comfortable  in  the  use  of  innuen- 
do than  was  the  late  Senator  from  my 
own  State. 

I  think  the  most  constructive  thing 
that  can  be  done  of  the  night  before 
we  get  into  consideration  in  earnest  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  will  deter- 
mine what  the  policy  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  toward  Central  America 
and  Nicaragua,  is  to  simply  discuss 
what  kind  of  issues  we  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  this  week,  trying  to  do  so 
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not  in  a  partisan  fashion  with  a  blood- 
lust  aimed  at  the  next  election,  but 
simply  aimed  at  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  how  we  defend 
the  interests  of  this  country  in  Central 
America. 

There  are  two  issues  that  we  will 
deal  with  this  week.  One  is  what  is  the 
validity  of  their  country's  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  especially 
toward  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua? 
And.  second,  what  is  the  best  and  most 
constructive  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress can  affect  the  conduct  and  the 
content  of  that  policy? 

The  issue  is  not  as  some  perpetual 
sophomores  in  this  House  would  have 
you  believe,  not  as  some  fervent  ideo- 
logues would  have  you  believe;  the 
issue  is  not  whether  the  United  States 
should  be  defending  our  interests  in 
Central  America:  the  issue  is  how  we 
best  and  most  skillfully  defend  those 
interests. 

Do  we  do  it  in  ways  that  will  be  ef- 
fective or  do  we  do  it  in  ways  that  will 
backfire  and  make  it  easier  for  Marx- 
ists to  take  over  and  expand  their  in- 
fluence in  the  region? 

I.  for  one.  recognize  that  there  can 
be  only  one  foreign  policy  at  a  time 
and  that  is  the  policy  which  is  enunci- 
ated by  the  administration,  whichever 
administration  happens  to  be  in 
power,  under  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

And  that  is  the  key  phrase,  'Under 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,"  be- 
cause we  elect  Presidents  not  to  be 
kings:  we  elect  Presidents  to  faithfully 
follow  the  laws  that  are  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Some  in  the  administration  feel  that 
the  proper  role  of  Congress  is  simply 
to  speak  out  if  you  support  the  admin- 
istration's policy  and  be  silent  if  you 
do  not.  That  will  never  happen  in  this 
country  and  I  would  suggest  that  it 
never  has. 

Members  of  Congress  have  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  discuss  their  views 
openly:  not  only  about  domestic  ques- 
tions but  about  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions as  well. 

George  Washington  stated  it  best 
when  he  stated  as  follows: 

If  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  offering 
their  sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  in- 
volve the  most  alarming  and  serious  conse- 
quences that  can  invite  the  consideration  of 
mankind,  reason  is  then  of  no  use  to  us: 
then  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away 
and  dark  and  silent  we  may  be  led  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter. 

We  will  be  asked  this  week  to  au- 
thorize for  further  appropriations 
$1.04  billion  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Central  America,  more 
than  S420  million  of  this  is  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

There  will  be  essentially  three  op- 
tions before  us  on  the  issue  of  aid  to 
Central  America.  A  number  of  us  who 
have  opposed  the  administration's 
policy  on  Central  America  have  made 


it  quite  clear  that  money,  itself,  is  not 
the  issue.  We  of  course  do  not  want  to 
waste  money  on  anything.  But  if  we 
thought  that  the  funds  were  going  to 
support  a  policy  which  had  a  reasona- 
ble chance  of  success,  reasonable 
chance  of  working,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish not  to  support  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems, 
however,  in  working  your  way  toward 
support  for  the  administration's 
present  policy. 

a  2030 

No.  1  is  that  you  have  to  be  a  double 
genius  to  figure  out  what  that  admin- 
istration policy  really  is. 

The  administration  implies,  for  in- 
stance, that  change  in  reform  have 
continued  in  El  Salvador  since  the 
coup  of  1979.  The  recent  election  is 
evidently  the  high  point  in  this  contin- 
uous strain  of  progre.ss.  But  tho.se  who 
have  been  following  El  Salvador  for  a 
number  of  years— and  I  have  for  the 
over  10  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee- 
seen  a  somewhat  different  situation. 

Many  of  the  original  reformers  in 
the  El  Salvadoran  Government  are 
gone.  The  reform  officers  are  no 
longer  in  power.  People  like  Viera. 
who  headed  the  land  reform  program, 
are  now  dead  and  there  is  little  chance 
that  his  killers,  who  also  killed  two 
U,S,  labor  advisers,  will  be  brought  to 
justice,  despite  Mr.  Duarte's  victory. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  tremen- 
dous respect  for  Mr.  Duarte.  I  think 
he  does  have  guts  and  courage  and  I 
think  he  docs  have  the  right  instinct. 
But  despite  his  victory,  it  is  the  army 
and  the  security  forces  who  up  until 
now  are  the  ones  who  have  held  real 
power,  regardless  of  who  has  occupied 
various  political  offices  in  El  Salvador. 

Military  officers  like  Mr.  Carranza, 
head  of  the  Treasury  police.  His  re- 
moval some  years  ago  was  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  progress.  He  is  now  back  in  a 
higher  position  than  before  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  the  continuum  of 
progress  continues. 

The  real  question  that  has  to  be 
asked  is  this:  Can  we  expect  change 
and  reform  from  the  very  people  in  El 
Salvador  who  made  change  and 
reform  necessary  in  the  first  place  and 
who  are  most  influential  in  opposing 
the  kind  of  constructive  change  that 
would  give  democratic  forces  in  El  Sal- 
vador a  real  opportunity  to  survive? 

The  administration  says  it  is  serious 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  death 
squads.  And  yet  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  Vice  President  Bush  gave  a 
proper  and  I  thought  very  useful 
speech  on  that  subject  in  EI  Salvador. 
And  Ambassador  Pickering  carried  the 
same  message  to  El  Salvadoran  au- 
thorities. 

Yet,  the  same  time.  President 
Reagan  publicly  expres.sed  doubt  that 
the  death  squads  were  related  to  the 
rightwing  and  speculated  that  they  in 


fact  were  connected  elsewhere,  despite 
significant  testimony  given  to  the 
countrary  to  our  committee  and 
others. 

You  cannot  speak  with  one  voice  in 
El  Salvador  and  another  voice  here 
and  expect  to  be  believed  if  you  are 
running  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  that  has  been 
the  case  with  this  administration  in 
the  case  of  that  issue. 

On  the  subject  of  negotiations.  The 
administration  claims  it  .supports  the 
efforts  of  the  Contadora  countries 
who  are  seeking  diplomatic  solutions 
to  the  crises  in  Central  America. 

But  veteran  observ?rs,  including  Mr, 
Sol  Linowitz,  whose  patriotism,  I  trust, 
is  without  question,  who  has  repre- 
sented this  district  in  a  number  of 
forums  with  great  expertise  and  great 
distinction  over  the  years  in  both  the 
Middle  East  and  Central  America.  Mr. 
Linowitz  told  our  subcommittee  2 
weeks  ago  that: 

Leaders  in  Central  America  believe  we  are 
only  giving  Contadora  lip  service.  That  we 
are  saying  the  right  things,  but  not  under- 
taking the  right  actions. 

The  second  problem  we  have*in 
trying  to  weave  our  way  toward  sup- 
port of  administration  policy  is  that 
we  believe  that  the  administration  is 
relying  on  the  most  optimistic  assump- 
tions possible  about  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  that  problem 
through  military  means  without  a  con- 
current effective  and  equally  strong 
and  equally  strongly  pursued  policy  on 
the  negotiation  side.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador 
would  negotiate.  I  su.spect  that  many, 
perhaps  even  mo.st  of  them,  would  not. 
I  suspect  some  of  them  would  if  they 
had  their  druthers. 

But  the  important  thing  for  our  na- 
tional interests  is  that  we  put  them  to 
the  test.  If  negotiations  lead  nowhere, 
if  negotiations  prove  impossible  to 
pursue,  I  want  history's  record  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  United  States  who 
was  responsible  in  any  way  for  the 
failure  of  tho.se  negotiations.  I  want 
the  responsibility  to  be  squarely  on 
the  back  of  the  rebels. 

Unless  we  actively  pursue  a  policy  of 
negotiations,  history  will  not  show 
that  fact. 

People  raise  human  rights  issues. 
They  raise  the  nuns'  case.  They  raise 
land  reform.  I  am  concerned  about  all 
of  tho-se.  But.  very  frankly,  in  the  last 
analysis  in  terms  of  our  ability  to 
defend  this  nation's  interests,  none  of 
those  are  as  important  as  making  clear 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
not  just  mouthing,  but  is  also  actively 
seeking  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotia- 
tion with  whomever  would  negotiate 
on  the  subject. 

We  are  strongly  handicapped  by  80 
years  of  bad  history  and  bad  policy  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  And  if  our 
policy  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of 


that  history  where  we  continue  to 
simply  prop  up  governments,  no 
matter  how  ineffectual  they  prove  to 
be,  or  no  matter  how  oppressive  they 
prove  to  be.  simply  because  they  are 
friendly  to  us  in  the  short  term,  we 
will  lose  in  the  long  term.  And  that 
means  that  we  have  to  avoid  putting 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  can 
be  pictured  as  opponents  of  negotia- 
tion. 

We  also  have  a  problem  when  we  are 
told  that  our  commitment  to  a  diplo- 
matic solution  is  in  doubt.  As  Mr. 
Linowitz  again  told  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  leaders  in  Latin 
America  and  Central  America  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Contadora  countries. 
They  will  say  publicly  because  they 
are  polite  people,  Mr.  Linowitz  said, 
that  we  are  pursuing  that  policy,  but 
privately  they  will  indicate  their 
strong  concerns  otherwise. 

No  realistic  person  believes,  at  least 
I  hope  not,  that  a  policy  of  negotia- 
tions alone  has  a  chance  of  working. 
We  need  both  a  military  strategy,  an 
economic  strategy,  and  concurrently  a 
political  and  negotiations  strategy  to 
go  along  with  it.  But  a  policy  of  reli- 
ance, first  and  foremost,  on  military 
and  economic  aid  and  only  second  on 
negotiations  will  not  work  either. 

So  the  question  ari.ses:  What  is  the 
proper  way  for  Members  of  Congress 
who  disagree  with  the  administration 
policy  to  deal  with  this  issue? 

I  personally  believe  it  is  a  bad  idea 
for  Congress  to  try  to  administer  for- 
eign policy  from  Capitol  Hill.  I  simply 
do  not  think  it  can  be  done. 

I  know  too  many  Members  in  this 
Chamber  well  enough  to  believe  that 
they  would  make  intelligent  Secretar- 
ies of  State.  But  the  fact  is  that  no 
President  can  run  foreign  policy  on  a 
controversial  issue  for  any  significant 
length  of  time  without  having  the 
assent  and  the  active  support  of  a 
broad-based  philo.sophical  coalition 
among  both  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  itself. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  try  to  find  a 
way  to  achieve  that  coalition  through 
definition  of  policy  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  that  coalition  to  form  so 
that  whatever  policy  is  followed  by 
any  administration  it  is  sustainable 
not  through  just  one  administration, 
but  through  a  number  of  administra- 
tions, be  they  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. 

I  hate  the  idea  of  Congress  trying  to 
establish  conditions  under  which  the 
President  will  be  allowed  to  grant  aid. 
But  if  there  are  basic  differences  be- 
tween the  branches  of  Government, 
the  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  try 
and  impose  those  conditions. 

And  the  test  of  an  administration  is 
how  skillfully  it  can  create  a  coalition 
before  bills  like  this  are  voted  on  so 
that  the  need  to  establish  those  condi- 
tions is  eliminated  or  reduced. 
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If  Congress  does  object  or  does  have 
great  misgivings  about  where  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  will  lead  in  terms 
of  security  and  good  fortune  of  this 
country,  the  question  is  how  we  ex- 
press that  in  the  most  constructive 
way. 

What  this  country  needs  is  for  the 
administration— any  administration— 
to  put  together  that  broad-based  coali- 
tion before  the  fact.  Leaders  of  various 
factions  of  the  Congress  need  to  be 
brought  together  with  the  administra- 
tion to  work  out  a  strategy  which  can 
be  sustained  long  term.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble and  it  is  not  smart  for  an  adminis- 
tration to  simply  think  they  can  get  by 
by  appointing  mostly  like-minded— not 
ail.  but  mostly  like-minded— people  to 
a  commission  which  you  know  would 
give  you  the  results  which  you  were 
looking  for  in  the  first  place.  You  have 
to  do  more  than  simply  find  enough 
ideological  soulmates  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  who  will  go  along  with 
your  policy.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
try  to  work  out  a  more  broad-based 
policy  than  that.  That  is  what  is  miss- 
ing, and  that  is  why  Congress  is  stuck 
with  the  miserable  and  regrettable  job 
of  trying  to  decide  under  what  condi- 
tions it  will  provide  money  that  the 
President  may  .send  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee's 
version  of  aid  to  Central  America  and 
their  conditions  for  Central  America, 
but  I  am  frankly  very  uncomfortable 
with  the  committee  approach.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, although  regrettable,  for 
the  committee  to  .set  out  conditions 
which  Congress  feels  would  define  the 
elements  of  a  successful  policy  and 
upon  which  future  appropriations 
would  be  based.  However.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
long-term  wisdom  of  going  one  step 
further  and  .saying  that  after  the  ad- 
ministration has  certified  that  tho-se 
conditions  exist  that  the  Congress 
must  pass  another  resolution  verifying 
that  the  President  has  been  honest. 

I  understand  why  that  has  come  into 
being,  I  understand  why  the  commit- 
tee has  produced  those  conditions. 
The  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  re- 
quire conditions  when  they  have  lost 
trust  in  the  willingness  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  policy  which  is 
broadly  understood  and  broadly  sup- 
ported. 

So  I  understand  why  the  committee 
hcis  produced  those  conditions.  But  I 
nonetheless  think  that  it  may  cause 
problems  down  the  line.  I  frankly 
think  it  would  be  preferable  to  deal 
with  the  issue  through  the  power  of 
the  purse.  Rather  than  spelling  out 
conditions,  I  would  personally  prefer 
that  the  Congress  would  simply  make 
a  collective  judgment  about  whether 
or  not  the  administration's  policy  con- 
tains the  required  elements  for  suc- 
cess. If  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment 


Congress  ought  to  deny  all  funds  for 
that  policy  until  it  changes  so  that  it 
does  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  success.  That  is  a  drastic  last  .step 
that  should  only  be  taken  if  you  are 
convinced  that  the  administration's 
policy  is  disastrous  for  this  country 
and  ill-serves  our  interest  over  the 
long  term,  and  I  believe  we  are  at  that 
point  today. 

But  the  committee  has  acted  in  a 
different  way,  and  so  we  have  these 
three  choices  before  us  this  week. 

The  major  alternative  to  the  com- 
mittee choice  is  the  Broomfield 
amendment  which,  in  my  judgment, 
presents  worse  problems  even  than  the 
committee  proposal  because  what  that 
proposal  really  says  is  that  there  will 
be  no  effective  direction  at  all  from 
this  Congress  and  no  effective  limits 
at  all  on  administration  or  Presiden- 
tial policy  in  Central  America. 

We  would  be  giving  almost  all  of  the 
money  based  on  mere  certification, 
even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  certification  process  itself  has 
been  virtually  ineffective. 

So  gi\en  what  a  number  of  us  feel  is 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  failure  of 
American  policy  to  effectively  defend 
our  national  interests,  we  feel  that  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  provide  the 
administration's  request,  which  is 
what  the  Broomfield  amendment  does. 
So  in  my  judgment  the  best  thing 
for  us  to  do  at  this  point  would  be  to 
pass  the  committee  bill  and  then  use 
the  language  in  the  committee  bill  as  a 
lever  to  try  to  persuade  the  adminis- 
tration before  it  is  too  late  to  try  to 
work  out  a  truly  bipartisan  and  truly 
cross  philosophy  support  for  its  policy 
in  that  region  of  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  reach  that  point,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  ought  to  deal  with 
the  issue  on  the  appropriation  vehicle 
which  comes  before  us  and  refuse  all 
further  appropriations  beyond  the  au- 
thorized committee  amount  until  such 
a  bipartisan  agreement  is  worked  out. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be 
far  preferable  to  giving  the  adminis- 
tration carte  blanche,  given  the  miser- 
able record  of  success  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I  think  it  is  useful  to  note  that  in 
January  1981.  shortly  before  this  ad- 
ministration took  office,  the  El  Salva- 
doran rebels  began  what  they  referred 
to  as  their  final  offensive.  At  that  time 
we  had  provided  virtually  nothing  by 
way  of  military  aid  to  the  El  Salvador- 
an Government.  Today,  after  we  have 
provided  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador,  the  rebels  are  stronger  than 
before,  and  our  chances  of  success  in 
El  Salvador  are  less  than  they  were  at 
the  time  that  this  administration  took 
office. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
follow  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions on  administration  policy  for  the 
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moment,  to  give  us  more  time  to  try  to 
work  out  that  bipartisan  coalition 
which  the  administration  says  it 
wants. 

I  do  think  it  is  also  useful  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  analyze  the  request 
that  has  been  made  by  the  President 
and  some  of  his  allies  for  a  bipartisan 
support  for  the  administration's  exist- 
ing policy. 

I  listened  to  the  words  of  these  new 
bipartisanites.  and  I  wonder  where 
they  were  when  the  previous  adminis- 
tration was  negotiating  a  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  which  was  supported  by 
every  previous  administration  before 
the  Carter  administration,  going  back 
some  20  years.  I  wonder  what  those 
new-born  bipartisanites  were  thinking 
in  the  days  when  they  were  supporting 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  which  would  have  prevented,  if 
passed,  the  administration  from  nego- 
tiating a  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

I  note,  for  instance,  that  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  1975.  on  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  appropriation  bill, 
that  we  had  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing funds  for,  the  State  Department 
even  negotiating  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  Some  of  the  same  forces  who 
suggest  today  that  the  administra- 
tion's and  only  the  administration's 
position  on  negotiations  ought  to  be 
supported  are  some  of  the  same  forces 
who  were  trying  to  preclude  by  legisla- 
tive action  any  ability  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  the  question  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  There  were  68  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  who  voted 
against  even  giving  the  administration 
the  right  to  negotiate. 

I  question  whether  their  new-found 
bipartisan  desires  are  in  fact  biparti- 
san or  whether  they  are  underlaid  by 
something  else. 
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I  notice  a  series  of  other  amend- 
ments on  Zimbabwe  on  June  28.  1979. 
There  was  an  amendment  to  terminate 
the  administration's  policy  of  existing 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia  and  again  we 
had  a  majority  of  Republicans  sup- 
porting that  amendment. 

President  Reagan  just  visited  Com- 
munist China,  now  known  politely  as 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  I 
guess.  This  new-found  interest  in  the 
People's  Republc  of  China  on  the  part 
of  the  President  was  certainly  not  in 
evidence  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  when,  on  March  13.  1979,  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  which  made  it 
possible  for  relations  to  open  up  with 
the  Mainland  Chinese  and  which,  in 
turn,  made  it  possible  for  President 
Reagan  to  visit  that  country  in  the 
first  place,  that  bill  when  before  us 
found  98  Republicans  opposing  it 
versus  51  on  a  motion  to  strike  the  en- 
acting clause,  which  guts  the  bill,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  persons  who 
often   take   special   orders   to   talk   at 


great  length  about  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President's  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  support  the  President's  policy 
only  if  it  is  a  conservative  President's 
policy,  or  only  if  it  is  a  Republican 
President's  policy. 

I  do  want  to  say  something  else.  The 
Broomfield  amendment  will  be  before 
the  House  tomorrow,  and  undoubtedly 
that  will  receive  a  good  deal  of  support 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  amendment 
passes,  then  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  an  obligation  to  do 
what  they  have  so  rarely  done  in  the 
past,  which  is  to  provide  a  majority  in 
support  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  passes,  which  lays 
out  the  priorities  as  seem  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  then  that  side  of  the  aisle 
has  the  obligation  to  provide  a  majori- 
ty of  votes  for  passage. 

I  can  recall  being  on  this  floor  time 
and  time  again,  given  my  responsibil- 
ities as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  trying 
to  achieve  pa.ssage  of  foreign  assist- 
ance bills  under  both  the  Ford  and  the 
Carter  administration.  I  remember 
how  difficult  it  was  to  get  some,  in  fact 
most,  of  the  Members  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  to  support  tho.se  ini- 
tiatives at  that  time.  Today  we  are 
told  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  takes 
only  I'j  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  even  less  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  so  we  ought  to  support 
it  without  question.  But  when  we  had 
a  different  administration,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  I  did  not  see  a 
flock  of  votes  from  that  side  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  administration's 
foreign  aid  bill. 

If  it  is  true  that  foreign  assistance  is 
just  another  technique  to  defend  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
then  regardless  of  how  unpopular  it  is 
domestically,  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  have  an  obligation  to  support 
that  legislation  be  there  a  Republican 
President  or  a  Democratic  President. 

So  I  urge  everyone  who  is  consider- 
ing voting  for  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment tomorrow  to  face  the  fact  that  if 
that  passes,  they  have  a  leadpipe  cinch 
obligation  to  then  vote  to  support  on 
final  passage  the  entire  bill,  because  it 
will  mean  that  their  priorities,  not  the 
priorities  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  are 
in  fact  the  priorities  spelled  out  in 
that  bill,  and  that  will  require  a 
higher  sense  of  obligation  than  I  have 
seen  evidenced  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  by  the  majority  at  least  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  on  most  occasions  on 
which  we  have  had  a  foreign  aid  bill 
on  the  floor. 

We  have  had  marvelous  bipartisan 
support  from  some  Republicans  in  this 
House,  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  a 
majority,  and  I  think  that  Members 
ought  to  remember  that  before  they 


cast    their    votes    on    the    Broomfield 
amendment  tomorrow. 


CONCERN  NOT  FOR  SELF,  BUT 
FOR  OTHERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  April  28.  1984,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta,  Southern  Association, 
held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  in 
Washington,  DC.  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins. 
delivered  the  principal  address.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  timely  and  cogent  re- 
marks of  Admiral  Watkins,  which 
follow; 

CONCERN  NOT  FOR  SELF,  BUT  FOR  OTHERS 

Let  me  take  you  back  to  a  moment  in 
recent  history  which  I  sliall  not  soon  forget. 
I  want  to  share  with  you  my  feelings  about 
the  tragedy  which  occurred  only  last  fall  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  on  Sunday  morning.  Octo- 
ber 23rd— feeling.s  which  will  continue  to 
guide  my  life'As  I  attempt  to  serve  both  God 
and  world  community. 

It  was  on  this  morning  that  a  terrorist,  in 
a  bomb-laden  truck,  look  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  brave  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  In  so  doing  reawakened  this 
Nation  to  the  terrible  crime  of  international 
terrorism;  its  cost  in  individual  lives,  its  toll 
in  national  suffering. 

Events  of  this  tragic  day  were  best  sum- 
marized, not  by  official  report  or  investiga- 
tory commission,  but  by  one  of  our  rabbi 
chaplains.  Lieutenant  Commander  Resni- 
coff.  who  witnessed  not  only  the  darkness 
and  pain  of  Beirut,  but  the  love  and  spirit  of 
those  sailors  and  marines  to  whom  he  ad- 
ministered there. 

Rabbi  Resnicoff  wrote  about  a  friend  of 
his.  a  Protestant  chaplain,  who  was  pulled 
from  the  ruin  that  was  once  a  concrete-rein- 
forced headquarters  building. 

And  as  this  young  chaplain  was  pulled 
from  the  carnage— after  being  trapped  be- 
neath tons  of  concrete  for  over  four  hours— 
his  body  wracked  with  pain  and  still  unsure 
of  his  own  condition,  his  first  words  were  to 
ask  how  his  clerk  was.  Like  .so  many  of  the 
men  saved  that  day.  Rabbi  Resnicoff  wrote, 
this  survivor  asked  first  about  others. 

This  is  the  same  spirit  of  love  we  Knights 
of  Malta  have  pledged  to  promote,  live  and 
share— the  heritage  of  love  and  brotherhood 
we  celebrate  tonight.  This  is  a  legacy  of 
service  and  devotion  rendered  by  the  Sover- 
eign Military  Order  of  Malta  for  the  past 
nine  centuries.  This  is  the  hope  for  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world. 

So  the  Beirut  tragedy  is  not  only  about 
fear,  or  frustration,  or  death,  but  can  be  a 
symbol  of  loving  spirit  and  strength:  a  living 
testimony  to  our  great  potential  as  Ameri- 
cans with  special  God-given  gifts  which  can 
make  a  difference  in  a  grief-stricken  world. 

Still,  we  are  constantly  asked  by  others- 
how  can  we  make  a  difference?  What  can  we 
do  to  influence  a  world  so  beset  by  prob- 
lems, plagued  by  fear  and  hunger  and  pain 
and  a  thou.sand  other  maladies  of  our  times? 

The  answer  is  already  within  each  of  us, 
as  laborers  working  to  extend  God's  love  to 
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those  in  need.  Now  we  must  .show  the  same 
moral  courage  and  strength  as  those  young 
men  who  asked  not  about  themselves,  but 
about  the  condition  of  others— we  must  per- 
form the  same  work  as  our  order's  founder 
who  cared  for  sick  and  needy  pilgrims 
reaching  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  this  same 
spirit  of  love,  care  and  concern  which  we 
must  apply  to  difficult  problems  we  face 
today. 

And  this  will  not  be  easy,  for  our  road  is 
strewn  with  thorns  and  pitfalls  and  barri- 
cades—the social  litter  left  by  those  who 
espouse  evil  and  treachery. 

In  the  face  of  such  litter,  we  must  display 
courage— we  must  act  in  accordance  with 
our  moral  convictions.  We  must  not  be  fash- 
ioned by  events,  but  rather  shape  them  for 
the  future  good  of  civilization.  We  can  do 
this  through  helping  freedom-loving  and 
God-fearing  people— who  are  like  those  pil- 
grims .struggling  toward  the  Holy  Land- 
whenever  and  wherever  we  find  them.  This 
is  our  destiny. 

In  this  regard,  we  can  take  comfort  in.  and 
are  also  challenged  by.  words  of  our  Pontiff, 
who  recently  told  our  new  envoy  to  Rome. 
"I  cannot  fail  to  express  my  conviction  that 
the  condition  of  todays  world  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  way  the  United  Stales 
exercises  her  global  mission  of  service  to  hu- 
manity."  , 

In  this  task,  in  our  exercise  of  our  global 
mission  to  humanity,  each  of  us  is  asked  to 
contribute  In  our  own  special  way.  Yet  each 
of  our  individual  efforts  will  unite,  through 
our  common  beliefs,  to  form  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  spirit.  We  all  share  a  common 
goal  of  doing  Christ's  work  by  generously 
giving  of  ourselves,  our  prayers  and  our 
toils. 

One  of  my  recent  contributions  was 
forged  out  of  Lebanon's  tragedy.  Six  days 
after  the  bombing  in  Beirut.  I  participated 
in  a  ceremony  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in 
Delaware  which  inspired  a  course  change  in 
my  life.  At  barely  7  a.m.  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  General  Kelley  and  I  stood  with  fam- 
ilies of  some  of  the  Beirut  fallen.  On  this 
sad  day  we  witnessed  arrival  of  the  first  fif- 
teen bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  Beirut. 
As  I  stood  before  those  flag  draped  coffins.  I 
told  those  present: 

"For  anyone  to  die  as  the  result  of  a  cow- 
ardly act  of  faceless  terrorl.sm  leaves  each  of 
us  outraged  and  diminished.  For  so  many  to 
lose  their  lives  both  saddens  us  and  makes 
us  determined  to  ensure  that  tho.se  brave 
men  did  not  die  In  vain.  Now  I  would  hope 
that  Americans  would  strive,  on  an  urgent 
basis,  to  build  a  new  and  enlightened  na- 
tional strategy,  to  deal  with  the  insidious 
•  •  •  practices  of  Individuals,  and  their  sup- 
porting governmenUs.  that  would  condone 
such  acts  of  violence  as  their  principal  tool 
of  political  persuasion.  For  the  sake  of  tho.se 
who  died,  and  those  who  continue  to  serve, 
we  must  do  this.  " 

Later,  on  a  somber  helicopter  flight  back 
to  Washington.  I  talked  with  military  chap- 
lains who  had  shared  this  sad  homecoming 
with  me.  We  talked  not  only  of  past  events, 
but  of  the  future  of  our  Nation.  We  talked 
about  morality,  and  discussed  ways  to  deal 
with  terrorism  within  our  Christian  tradi- 
tion. We  talked  about  dealing  with  evil  with- 
out succumbing  to  evil  ways. 

Since  then.  I  have  discussed  the  topic  of 
terrorism  with  man.v  people— military  lead- 
ers and  civilians,  chaplains  and  lawyers,  eth- 
icists  and  philo.sophers.  I  knew  I  had  to 
come  to  grips  personally  with  this  threat  to 
humanity,  so  that  I  could  better  perform 


my  duties  both  as  a  military  leader  sworn  to 
defend  this  great  nation,  and  as  a  man  con- 
cerned with  the  proper,  moral  response  to 
evil.  I  felt  I  also  had  this  responsibility,  as  a 
fellow  knight,  and  laborer  in  the  name  of 
Christian  Ethics. 

Again  I  was  reminded  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, when  on  Ea.sler  Sunday  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  addressing  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever 
to  fill  St.  Peter's  Square,  said  that  the  ■uni- 
versal desire  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  for 
his  rights  "  struggles  against  'brutal  force  of 
arrogance  and  violence,  of  oppression  of 
consciences,  of  torture  and  terrorism.  " 

But  talking  about  my  responsibilities,  on 
this  podium,  detached  from  real-world  con- 
siderations, is  easy  and  doesn't  gel  me  any 
closer  to  correctly  answering  my  challenge 
to  serve  Christ  by  serving  others.  I  must 
take  my  ideals  into  a  world  where  terrorism 
flourishes,  a  world  where  there  are  foreign 
powers  who  do  not  share  our  Nation's  zeal 
to  protect  as  .sacred  the  worth,  freedom  and 
dignity  of  each  human  being. 

So  I  have  found  it  not  to  be  an  easy  task; 
for  terrorism- like  so  many  other  modern 
problems— does  not  lend  itself  to  simplistic 
■either/or  "  decisions.  It  is  a  complex  sub- 
ject and  decisions  in  the  making  are  less  be- 
tween absolutes  of  entirely  good  or  dead 
wrong,  than  they  are  between  subtle  nu- 
ances which  make  up  the  best  po.ssible 
course  of  action  considering  world  realities. 
In  my  .search  for  answers  to  difficult  ques- 
tions. I  selected  as  a  starting  point  the  ma- 
jority's acceptance  of  the  basic  right  to 
defend  against  unjust  aggression.  I  believe 
as  long  as  evil  and  danger  persists,  a  people 
shouldn't  be  denied  the  right  of  lawful  self- 
defense,  once  all  peace  efforts  have  failed. 
This  is  a  lawful  obligation  of  peace-loving 
nations. 

But  lawful  rights  constitute  only  one  side 
of  the  question.  For  a  legal  action,  even  in 
our  society,  is  not  necessarily  a  moral 
action.  And.  what  constitutes  a  proper  legal 
defense  against  terrorism,  is  not  necessarily 
a  moral  response  to  terrorism.  Then  these 
questions  are  multiplied  a  hundred  fold 
when  we  take  the  terrorism  question  outside 
of  our  own  national  experience,  and  put  it 
into  an  international  .setting. 

The  resultant  solution  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,  almost 
impo.ssible.  to  develop  a  universal  definition 
of  terrorism  upon  which  all  can  agree. 
Whereas  an  American  might  see  terrorism 
as  random  acts  of  violence,  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence, usually  committed  against  innocent 
victims  to  evoke  fear,  and  usually  undertak- 
en to  effect  political  objectives,  a  radical 
Shiite  extremist  might  .see  terrorism  as  a 
justifiable  extension  of  the  ■war  of  libera- 
tion." 

At  this  point,  as  a  United  States  military 
leader.  I  too.  like  you.  put  myself  before 
God  and  pray  for  His  help  and  guidance.  I 
then  do  the  tiesl  I  can  with  choices  at  hand. 
But  I  am  not  without  answers;  for  I  be- 
lieve a  Christian  upbringing  from  which  my 
moral  conviction  springs  can  help  guide  the 
way.  In  this.  I  am  further  guided  by  words 
of  a  great  man  of  our  time,  newly  installed 
Archbishop  of  New  York  John  J.  O'Conner. 
who  writes  that  terrorism  is  one  of  the  of- 
fenses against  life  which  is  fast  becoming 
accepted  as  moral  behavior. 

In  his  classic  work.  In  Defen.se  of  Life,  the 
Archbishop  said— 'it  is  impossible  for  peace 
to  flourish  where  the  safety  of  life  is  com- 
promised in  this  way.  Where  violence  rages, 
true  peace  ends." 

So  it  is  this  compromise  of  the  safety  of 
life,  which  I  consider  to  be  at  the  core  of  the 
most  heinous  acts  of  terrorism. 


And  what  then  should  be  our  response? 
Can  we  attack  bases  where  terrorists'  bombs 
are  made?  Can  we  attack  the  base  or  coun- 
try supplying  materials  and  money  to  the 
terrorists?  What  is  the  moral  response  to 
such  criminal  actions? 

From  my  studies.  I  believe  that  in  particu- 
lar circumstances,  provided  very  specific 
conditions  are  met.  It  can  be  moral  to  pre- 
empt a  probable  terrorist  attack.  I  say  this 
with  all  the  caveats  that  must  be  followed, 
such  as: 

We  must  have  just  cause  to  believe  we  are 
threatened. 

We  must  base  our  decision  upon  compe- 
tent authority. 

If  military  action  is  deemed  necessary, 
then  it  must  be  one  of  last  resort— we  must 
try  all  other  alternatives  to  stop  the  terror- 
ist's act  before  we  revert  to  a  preemptive 
move. 

We  must  have  reasonable  hope  of  success 
before  we  take  preemptive  actions.  Other- 
wise, risk  of  life  involved  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

And  we  must  foresee  more  good  than  evil 
in  all  our  actions. 

I  believe  these  principles  must  be  followed 
in  forming  a  moral  response  to  terrorism.  I 
believe  we  must  take  counteraction  when 
threatened  and.  by  so  doing,  exercise  our 
global  mission  of  .service  to  humanity.  We 
cannot  afford  to  speak  in  grand  terms  about 
morality  and  Western  World  leadership  if 
we  lack  conviction  to  stand  by  those  words 
with  firm  and  responsible  action.  To  quote 
Shakespeare,  we  cannot  "speak  in  a  mon- 
strous little  voice.  "  which  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  legal  course  of  action,  surely  not 
a  moral  course  of  action  for  America. 

Put  another  way.  we  should  work  to  make 
terrorist  acts  so  coiinter-produciive  and 
costly,  or  seem  so  costly,  that  potential  per- 
petrators will  think  twice  before  conducting, 
or  threatening  to  conduct,  terrorist  acts.  In 
fact,  a  retaliatory  act  carried  out  for  its  de- 
terrent effect  may.  under  carefully  con- 
trolled circumstances,  be  moral. 

Does  that  mean  we  should  always  take  a 
military  response?  No!  Fight  fire  with  fire  if 
you  will?  Not  at  all.  We  could  and  should 
link  with  our  allies  and  friends  to  deal  with 
this  emerging  form  of  unconventional  war- 
fare using  diplomatic  moves,  political  pres- 
sures, trade  barriers  and  isolation  of  nations 
who  use.  spon.sor  or  condone  terrorism.  And 
this  is  just  the  beginning. 

I  say  this  with  great  determination- a  de- 
termination that  American  force  should 
never  be  used  haphazardly;  should  never  be 
used  without  first  thinking  through  and  ex- 
hausting every  other  possible  action  avail- 
able. In  my  opinion,  we  should  never  adopt 
principles  expounded  by  those  we  seek  to 
thwart,  that  is.  to  return  action  to  kind  for 
kind.  I  know  our  course  is  .sound,  for  we  do 
not  seek  to  destroy  our  enemies,  but  to  pro- 
tect rights  and  freedoms  of  peaceful  people. 

This  is  the  basis  for  my  moral  and  ethical 
thoughts  about  terrorism.  I  believe  I  can 
and  must  face  these  difficult  questions  both 
as  a  Knight  of  Malta,  entrusted  with  the 
emblem  of  the  cross  to  prevent  spread  of 
mans  inhumanity  to  man;  and  as  a  respon- 
sible citizen  of  a  nation  which  has  the  capa- 
bility to  defend  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves. 

This  is  what  my  oath  of  office  is  all  about. 
This  is  my  responsibility  to  the  moral,  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  world.  This  is  my 
responsibility  to  those  brave  men  who  died 
in  Beirut  on  October  23rd. 

So  this  is  the  vocation  I  have  chosen  for 
myself  to  best  answer  the  call  we  all  receive. 
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the  call  to  serve  God  by  serving  others.  In 
so  doing,  perhaps  I.  too.  can  be  more  like 
those  brave  young  men  in  Beirut,  whose 
first  concern  was  not  for  .self,  but  for  others. 
Again,  it  was  Rabbi  Resnicoff  who  best  de- 
scribed this  brotherhood  of  love  and  devo- 
tion when  he  wrote— '(While)  working  with 
the  wounded— sometimes  comforting,  and 
simply  letting  them  know  help  was  on  the 
viay  •  •  •— my  kippa  was  lost.  The  last  I  re- 
member it,  I  had  used  it  to  mop  someone's 
brow.  Father  Pucciarelli.  the  Catholic  chap- 
lain, cut  a  circle  of  camouflage  cloth  out  of 
his  only  cap.  a  piece  of  material  which 
would  become  my  temporary  head-covering 

•  •  *   somehow,   we   both   wanted   to  shout 

•  •  •   in   a   land   where   people   were   killing 

•  •  •  at  least  partially  based  on  differences 
in  religions  *  *  '  that  we  — we  Americans- 
still  believed  we  could  be  proud  of  our  par- 
ticular religions,  and  yet  work  side  by  side 
when  the  time  came  to  help  others,  to  com- 
fort, to  ease  pain.  ' 

This  is  the  -ourage  and  selfless  love  which 
comes  naturally  to  so  many,  like  my  broth- 
ers in  arms,  and  you  in  this  special  fraterni- 
ty of  caring  knights. 

So.  I  would  hope  you  can  accept  me.  a 
military  man.  as  one  equally  committed  to 
our  sovereign  order's  special  mission  of  serv- 
ice to  all  mankind,  providing  comfort  to  the 
sick  and  solace  to  those  suffering  the 
world's  pain. 

Thank  you  and  God  ble.ss.# 


UMI 


LEGISLATION      AMENDING      THE 

INDIAN     SELF-DETERMINATION 

ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  Act.  originally  enacted  in  1973. 
This  act  was  passed  in  order  to  help 
Indian  tribes  achieve  self-determina- 
tion by  allowing  the  tribes  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  United  States 
in  order  to  assume  the  administration 
of  governmental  programs  previously 
administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

The  successful  administration  of 
these  programs,  however,  demands 
that  an  adequate  amount  of  funds  be 
spent  on  indirect  or  overhead  costs. 
The  Indian  tribes,  lacking  adequate 
means  of  raising  revenues  through 
taxation,  have  been  looking  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  find  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  cover  these  indirect 
costs. 

The  act  currently  states  that  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  under  a  con- 
tract shall  be  not  less  than  what  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  direct  oper- 
ation of  the  program  by  the  United 
States.  It  has  become  obvious  however 
since  the  act  was  passed  that  a  tribe's 
indirect  costs  for  the  operation  of  a 
program  tend  to  be  generally  higher 
than  what  the  Federal  Government's 
costs  would  have  been  in  administer- 
ing the  same  program. 

Because  the  current  language  is  un- 
clear and  somewhat  vague,  some  tribes 


are  afraid  that  if  not  enough  funds  are 
provided  in  order  to  cover  these  indi- 
rect costs,  they  will  have  to  use  direct 
program  moneys  in  order  to  do  so.  In 
the  alternative,  tribes  in  order  to  not 
sacrifice  much  needed  program  funds 
may  have  to  cancel  the  contracts  and 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  reas- 
sume  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. This,  of  course,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  very  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  clarify  the  law  and  make 
sure  that  the  tribes  are  given  an  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  amount  of  funds 
in  order  to  cover  the  indirect  costs  as- 
sociated with  these  self-determination 
contracts.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  I'Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gressional action  on  the  problem  of 
undocumented  aliens  is  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  and  H.R.  1510.  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act.  is 
an  effort  to  carry  out  this  Nation's 
constitutional  responsibility  to  control 
its  borders. 

All  public  opinion  polls  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  American  people  are 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  immi- 
gration reform  and  most  polls  indicate 
that  employer  sanctions  are  supported 
by  a  significant  majority  of  the  His- 
panic community. 

There  has  been  a  definite  consensus 
for  some  time  on  the  part  of  all  policy 
makers  who  have  closely  studied  this 
problem  that  employer  sanctions,  cou- 
pled with  stronger  border  enforce- 
ment, are  the  most  humane  and  effec- 
tive way  to  stem  the  influx  of  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  suggests  that  employer  sanctions 
"provide  an  effective,  orderly  and  dig- 
nified alternative  to  large-scale  raids 
and  roundups."  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  for  almost  a  decade  has 
wrestled  with  the  various  civil  liberty 
issues  associated  with  interior  appre- 
hension efforts,  has  on  several  occa- 
sions called  on  Congress  to  enact  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

While  I  clearly  recognize  that  H.R. 
1510  does  not  fully  satisfy  all  people, 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  national 
interest  must  outweigh  geographical 
concerns  and  the  parochial,  special  in- 
terests of  the  various  groups  lobbying 
against  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  discussing  the  Hispanic  per- 
spective on  this  legislation  and  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  to  which  I 
referred  earlier. 


[The  New  "Vork  Times,  Friday,  Apr.  20, 
1984] 

Hispanic  Votes  vs.  Public  Interest 

Citing  their  painfully  won  knowledge  of 
discrimination.  Hispanic  groups  have  mobi- 
lized against  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigra- 
tion reform  bill  and  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidates  have  rushed  thirstily  to 
their  side.  What  a  sad  mistake  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

For  one  thing,  the  effort  will  not  help  all 
Hispanics  but  might  well  cost  a  million  or 
more  of  them  something  priceless;  legal 
status. 

Wor.se.  the  effort  pits  parochial  special  in- 
terest against  the  general  interest— and 
against  fairness.  It's  fairness,  most  of  all, 
that's  offered  by  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 
which  has  twice  passed  the  Senate  resound- 
ingly and  is  almost  all  the  way  home  in  the 
Hou.se.  And  fairness  is  the  best  reason  for 
Congre-ss  now  to  finish  the  job. 

Simpson-Mazzoli  represents  a  carefully 
balanced  political  bargain.  It  would  legalize 
illegal  aliens  already  in  this  country,  freeing 
them  from  a  cloud  of  exploitation  and  fear 
of  discovery,  fear  so  strong  some  won't  call 
the  police  even  after  robbery  or  rape. 

At  the  same  time,  Simpson-Mazzoli  would 
finally  make  it  illegal  for  an  employer  to 
hire  illegal  workers.  Thus  turning  off  the 
economic  magnets  would  probably  be  the 
most  effective  thing  America  can  do  to 
regUin  control  of  its  borders.  Closing  the 
back  door  would  relieve  mounting  pressure 
to  close  the  front  door  to  legal  immigration. 
The  pressure  is  so  strong  that  there  are  now 
urgent  calls  in  Congress  to  halve  the 
number  of  legal  immigrants  from  around 
the  world. 

Legalization  and  employer  sanctions  can 
probably  only  be  enacted  as  a  package.  His- 
panic groups,  however,  embrace  the  sweet 
and  scorn  the  .sour.  They  call  for  even  more 
generous  legalization  while  denouncing  em- 
ployer sanctions,  arguing  that  these  would 
make  employers  reluctant  to  hire  anyone 
who  looks  Hispanic,  legal  or  not.  It's  a  hard 
argument  to  follow.  Employers  already  face 
labor  shortages.  Under  Simpson-Mazzoli, 
they'd  find  it  harder,  if  anything,  to  locate 
workers;  they'd  have  every  reason  not  to 
discriminate. 

In  place  of  employer  sanctions,  the  His- 
panic groups  endorse  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Representative  Edward  Roybal  of  Califor- 
nia. It  calls  for  hiring  many  more  Border 
Patrolmen.  But  that  would  have  pallid  en- 
forcement effect  compared  with  employer 
sanctions,  and  it's  something  the  Adminis- 
tration proposes  doing  anyway.  The  Hispan- 
ic alternative  is  no  alternative  at  all. 

More  understandable  than  the  public  ar- 
guments against  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  the 
not-so-public  belief  among  Hispanics  who 
have  made  it  to  the  Promised  Land  that 
they  must  not  betray  those  yet  to  come- 
indeed,  must  protect  the  illegal  path.  It's  a 
humane,  even  admirable  feeling.  'Yet  it  col- 
lides with  something  else  humane:  equity. 

There  are  millions,  all  over  the  world,  who 
also  want  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  His- 
panic groups  speak  passionately  for  "undoc- 
umented workers"  yet  to  come  from  Mexico. 
But  who  speaks  for  the  millions  waiting  pa- 
tiently elsewhere?  To  tolerate  a  continued 
illegal  tide  sorely  tries  American  patience 
with  all  foreign  migrants. 

By  any  standard  of  decency,  it's  wrong  to 
favor  migrants  from  one  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others.  Us  wrong  to  favor  ille- 
gal at  the  expense  of  legal  entrants.  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli.  this  generation's  immigration 


reform  bill,  would  right  those  wrongs.  It 
serves  the  general  interest,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidates  know  it.  If 
theyre  .serious  about  showing  their  inde- 
pendence of  special  interests,  here's  a 
gleaming  chance  for  them  to  do  it. 

(The  Washington  Post,  Friday,  Apr.  20. 
19841 

Finding  Undocumented  Workers 

This  week  the  Supreme  Court  validated  a 
method  used  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  apprehend  illegal  aliens 
working  in  American  factories.  In  a  7-2  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  INS  v  Delgado.  the  jus 
tices  upheld  the  right  of  government  agents 
to  enter  a  factory  with  a  w"arrant  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  and  question  all  workers 
who  might  be  in  the  country  illegally.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  illegal  aliens  apprehended  in 
non-border  locations  are  found  in  these 
work-place  surveys. 

While  factory  sweeps  of  this  kind  may  be 
legal  and  effective,  they  are  troubling  to 
anyone  concerned  about  the  civil  liberties  of 
citizens  and  lawfully  admitted  aliens  who 
are  the  repeated,  if  unintended  target  of 
the.se  actions.  Four  such  persons— two 
native-born  Americans  and  two  resident 
aliens— brought  the  suit  that  the  court  de- 
cided this  week.  All  were  of  Hispanic  back- 
ground and  were  apparently  questioned 
simply  becau.se  of  their  appearance  and 
ethnic  origin  and  their  presence  in  a  factory 
with  a  history  of  hiring  illegal  aliens.  These 
sweeps  are.  by  their  nature,  directed  at  one 
identifiable  element  in  the  American  popu- 
lation and  require  those  questioned  to 
produce  answers  and  identification  of  a  sort 
for  which  other  Americans  are  highly  un- 
likely ever  to  be  asked. 

There  is  a  better  way.  of  course,  to  en- 
force immigration  controls,  and  it  wouldn't 
involve  ma-ss  interrogation  of  an  entire  fac- 
tory work  force.  It  is  to  apply  sanctions 
against  employers  who  hire  undocumented 
workers.  That  way.  the  immigration  status 
of  every  job  applicant— not  just  the  ones 
who  appear  to  be  Hispanic— would  be 
checked  before  hiring,  and  the  bo.ss's 
records,  instead  of  the  employees'  appear- 
ance, clothes  and  accent,  could  be  checked. 
Justices  both  sides  in  Delgado  said  as  much. 
In  a  footnote  to  his  concurring  opinion.  Jus- 
tice Powell  points  out  that  "Despite  the  vast 
expenditures  by  the  INS  and  other  agencies 
to  prevent  illegal  immigration  and  appre- 
hend aliens  illegally  in  the  United  States, 
and  despite  laws  making  it  a  crime  for  them 
to  be  here,  our  law  irrationally  continues  to 
permit  United  States  employers  to  hire 
them."  Justice  Brennan.  who  dissented,  de- 
plores the  fact  that  "the  Immigration  Act 
expressly  exempts  American  businesses  that 
employ  undocumented  aliens  from  all  crimi- 
nal sanctions  ,  .  .  thereby  adding  to  the  al- 
ready powerful  incentives  for  aliens  to  cro.ss 
our  borders  illegally  in  search  of  employ- 
ment". 

The  .solution  is  at  hand.  The  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  immigration  reform  bill,  which  ha^ 
twice  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  will  finally 
reach  the  House  floor  next  month.  The  em- 
ployer .sanctions  it  would  impose  provide  an 
effective,  orderly  and  dignified  alternative 
to  large-scale  raids  and  roundups.  The  bill 
should  be  passed.* 


OPEN  LETTER  ON  GRENADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  25.  1983,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ordered  American 
Armed  Forces  to  invade  the  small  but 
sovereign  Caribbean  nation  of  Grena- 
da. This  was  done  without  legal  or 
moral  justification  and  without  prior 
notification  of  the  Congress.  By  once 
again  resorting  to  the  use  of  military 
force  before  other  options  were  fully 
explored,  the  Reagan  administration 
demonstrated  the  low  regard  that  it 
holds  for  established  procedures  for 
resolving  international  disputes  and 
threats  to  peace  and  security  as  well  as 
an  arrogant  view  of  political  processes 
in  the  Third  World. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  and  to  people  throughout  the 
United  States  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Hon.  Dessima  M.  Williams, 
former  Ambassador  from  Grenada  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  Deputy  Governor  to  the  World 
Bank  during  the  administration  of  the 
late  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop. 
We  would  do  well  to  read  this  open 
letter,  and  to  learn  of  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Grenada, 
then  as  now",  for  independence,  self-de- 
termination, and  economic  prosperity. 

Over  the  last  6  months,  events  in 
Central  America,  the  Middle  East, 
Asia,  and  southern  Africa  have  cap- 
tured our  attention,  reminding  us  of 
the  awesome  responsibilities  that  we, 
as  a  great  power,  have  throughout  the 
world. 

Often,  our  great  power  is  projected 
into  areas  where  our  national  interests 
are  not  directly  at  stake  and  we  mali- 
ciously interfere  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  sovereign  nations  who  have 
different  political  ideologies  and  eco- 
nomic systems.  To  continue  this  policy 
of  military  confrontation  and  disre- 
gard for  international  law  will  only 
jeopardize  this  country's  longrun  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  security  interests 
and  erode  America's  standing  in  the 
world  community. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
open  letter  of  Ambassador  Williams: 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Congress  and  to 

the  People  of  the  United  States 

(By  the  Honorable  Dessima  Williams) 

On  February  7.  1984.  Grenada  marked  ten 
years  of  independence  from  British  rule.  On 
July  4.  1984.  the  United  States  of  America 
will  mark  its  208th  year  from  the  same  colo- 
nial power.  Your  nation  will  be  celebrating 
more  than  two  centuries  of  the  nation-build- 
ing experience.  For  Grenada,  whose  short 
decade  of  "independence"  was  marred  first 
by  the  five  year  dictatorship  of  Eric  Gairy. 
and  then  by  an  invasion  and  foreign  mili- 
tary occupation,  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
"independence'"  was  hollow  and  ironic 
indeed. 

Like  Algeria,  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
or  Grenada,  the  United  States  of  America 
was  etched  out  of  the  colonial  experience, 
which  ended  with  a  national  revolutionary 
struggle,  of  which  1776  is  a  milestone  date. 
The   Grenada   Revolution   of   1979.   though 


significantly  different  in  class  character 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  began  our 
own  struggle  for  sovereignty,  development 
and  freedom,  aimed  at  national  objectives 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Revolu- 
tion: full  sovereign  control  over  all  resources 
and  decisions  of  the  nation,  and  the  full  and 
peaceful  development  of  all  its  people.  For 
Grenada,  this  objective  was  even  more 
pressing  because  in  its  475  years  of  colonial 
rule  by  Spain.  France  and  Britian  respec- 
tively, .social  inequality,  economic  underde- 
velopment, dependency  and  backwardness 
was  what  predominated  national  life. 

At  the  end  of  this  era.  in  1974.  Grenada 
was  left  with  one  Government-built  second- 
ary .school,  one  early  twentieth-century  relic 
of  an  airport  with  incredible  limitations:  an 
open,  fragile  and  dependent  economy  based 
on  cash  crops  for  export  and  on  tourism;  a 
population  that  was  fifty  five  percent  func- 
tionally illiterate,  and  some  thirty  percent 
unemployed.  Eric  Williams"  "Capitalism  and 
Slavery""  had  visited  Grenada. 

But  formal  separation  from  Britain  in 
1974  did  not  bring  a  break  with  the  path 
and  policies  of  the  past.  From  1974  to  1979. 
the  situation  worsened:  unemployment 
climbed  from  thirty  to  fifty  percent;  the 
food  import  bill,  inflation  and  budget  defi- 
cits all  .soared:  the  level  and  intensity  of  ex- 
ploitation, social  discontent  and  alienation 
rose  rapidly;  malnutrition  and  gastroenteri- 
tis became  epidemic:  Argentina-styled  disap- 
pearances emerged.  All  of  this  was  kept  to- 
gether by  a  repressive  police  machinery  pre- 
pared and  secured  for  Gairy  by  Chile"s  Pino- 
chet. So\ereignty  for  Grenada  was  a  farce. 

It  was  in  the  .second  five  years  of  our  na- 
tionhood, led  by  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  that  Grenada  made  the  greatest 
social  advances  and  began  to  -secure  the  na- 
tion's sovereignty.  The  ma.sses  of  the  popu- 
lation rallied  together  for  economic  justice, 
social  progress  and  political  power,  deter- 
mining for  the  first  time,  that  unique  path 
to  our  development  and  independence.  To 
the  people  of  this  .small  island  state,  sover- 
eignly began  to  have  meaning:  the  right  to 
popular  participation,  the  right  to  jobs  and 
improved  consumer  conditions  and  the  right 
to  fashion  a  revolutionary  foreign  policy. 
Patriotism,  pride,  dignity  and  justice 
marked  this  fruitful  struggle  of  building 
real  independence  and  real  democracy. 

Unemployment  fell  to  IS'r  in  four  years: 
and  similar  to  that  as  envisioned  in  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment  Bill, 
unemployment  was  to  be  completely  wiped 
out  by  1987.  Grenada's  economic  develop- 
ment policies  received  a  rare  "clean  bill  of 
health  "  from  the  World  Bank  in  1982.  She 
was  warmly  received  and  supported  by  all 
sober,  forward-thinking  and  democratic 
Governments.  The  development  strategy, 
employing  a  democratic  thrust,  brought 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and 
women  alike:  free  education,  health  and 
dental  care  were  attained  as  well  as  profit- 
sharing  for  Government-owned  plantation 
workers.  In  symbolic  and  real  terms,  the 
construction  of  a  new  international  airport. 
75%  completed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
was  an  unprecedented  achievement. 

Grenada.  They  represented  a  most  bla- 
tantly anti-democratic  force,  and  demon- 
strated contempt  for  and  ignorance  about 
people  and  .society.  Yet  the  tragic  and  mon- 
umental error  and  folly  of  these  men  can 
never  be  the  justification  for  foreign  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  .sovereign 
and  independent  nation,  such  as  Grenada 
was  in  October  1983.  As  one  Grenadian 
woman  told  me: 
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We  dealt  with  Gairy  and  his  Mongoose 
Gang,  and  we  would  have  dealt  with  this 
RMC  gang.  What  America  come  for?" 

She  is  a  farm  worker  who  has  not  studied 
the  international  political  meaning  of  sover- 
eignty, but  she  understands  its  very  essence 
and  is  prepared  to  defend  it. 

There  is  a  return  to  democracy  now.  we 
are  told.  In  reality  we  know  differently,  the 
experience  is  different.  Democracy  cannot 
be  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  im- 
ported into  Grenada.  Made  in  U.S.A."  de- 
mocracy is.  at  a  minimum,  neo-colonialism 
for  Grenada  which  has  now  been  accepted 
as  a  participant-recipient  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  A.s  one  small  businessman 
told  me  in  December: 

"Dey  preparing  Grenada  for  the  full  pene- 
tration of  American  big  corporation.  Wha' 
will  happen  to  me?  Ah  really  can't  lake 
wha'  Seaga  givin'  Jamaica." 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
sizeable  cross-section  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  which  believes  that  the  United 
States  invasion  of  Grenada  is  wrong,  illegal 
and  harmful  to  the  national  mteresl.  iQne 
hundred  and  six  nations  voted  against  the 
U.S.  invasion  in  the  United  Nations.)  Just  as 
you,  208  years  later  are  still  conducting  your 
national  search  for  your  system  of  democra- 
cy, so  we  too.  only  ten  years  old.  were  build- 
ing our  system,  creatively  combining  old  and 
new  to  fashion  a  unique  Grenadian  democ- 
racy. 'Vour  search  goes  on.  punctuated  with 
difficulty,  but  making  progress.  Ours  was 
pounced  upon  and  aborted  by  your  govern- 
ment at  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  mo- 
ments in  our  nation  s  history. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  no  difficulty  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  nation-building.  Over  these  two 
hundred  years  your  own  history  has  been 
one  of  a  persistent  struggle  to  attain  the 
full  promise  of  your  democracy,  and  to 
maintain  law  and  order  amid  domestic  con- 
flict. Rifts  within  your  nation  have  been 
deep  and  fierce,  threatening  at  times  to 
wrench  your  domestic  order  apart.  The  mur- 
ders of  President  Lincoln.  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy were  indeed  occasions  of  deep  national 
stress  and  disorientation  comparable  to  the 
period  in  Grenada  immediately  following 
the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  and  others  in  October  1983.  As  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  nation  you  would 
not  be  expected  to  want  or  to  welcome  any 
invasion  by  a  foreign  military  power,  espe- 
cially one  of  incomparable  superior  might. 
So  why  should  we  in  Grenada?  Sovereignty 
is  not  negotiable:  indeed  it  carries  its  own 
risks.  The  process  of  nation-building  has  its 
hard  and  difficult  periods.  But  invasions  are 
never  part  of  the  legitimate  growing  pains 
of  any  nation. 

The  invasion  of  Grenada  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces  was  an  assault  on  and 
has  resulted  in  the  lo.ss  of  Grenada's  sover- 
eignty. E.ssentially.  the  United  Stales  has 
created  a  colony  out  of  Grenada.  I  a.ssert 
this  based  on  international  legal  opinion 
and  on  long-standing  and  well-recognized 
international  and  diplomatic  fact  and  prac- 
tices. Further,  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  Grenada  since  the  in- 
vasion has  made  this  very  clear.  In  real 
terms,  the  invasion  of  Grenada  and  the  con- 
tinuing occupation  remains  a  fundamental 
negation  of  Grenada's  sovereignty.  In  de- 
fense of  your  nation's  proud  history,  you 
cannot  allow  this  unjustified  and  illegal  in- 
vasion of  a  nation  of  110.000  people  and  133 
sq.  miles  to  pass  as  a  "victory  for  democra- 
cy".  Any   patriot.   Grenadian   or   American. 


cannot  accept  military  occupation  in  ex- 
change for  freedom. 

The  reasons  given  by  President  Reagan  to 
justify  the  invasion  are  completely  invalid 
and  unacceptable.  (To  rescue  U.S.  citizens, 
restore  law  and  order'  and  honor  a  Caribbe- 
an Treaty  request.)  The  invasion  plans  were 
in  the  making  and  were  rehearsed  long 
before  the  three  now  infamous  reasons  were 
found.  The  group  of  "militarists  and  anar- 
chists ".  as  Maurice  Bishop  branded  Coard 
and  company  hours  before  his  callous  and 
cowardly  assassination,  opened  the  door  for 
the  U.S.  military  adventure  into  Grenada. 

As  a  citizen  of  Grenada  who  favours  de- 
mocracy and  sovereignty.  I  am  reflecting  on 
this  situation  and  invite  you  to  do  so  with 
me.  All  Grenadians  will  have  to  analyze  the 
assault  on  our  sovereignty  and  find  a  way  to 
end  the  occupation  and  restore  the  territori- 
al and  intrinsic  integrity  of  our  homeland. 
The  United  States  Congress  and  people 
must  realize  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to 
a  people  and  their  infant  democracy.  Re- 
sponsibility must  be  taken  for  this  act  as 
well  as  for  its  future  implications.  Any  and 
every  new  policy  towards  Grenada  must 
reckon  with  one  basic  reality:  that  Grena- 
da's right  of  self-determination,  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  are  indisputable.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  BILL 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congre.s.s 
has  been  demonstrating  its  concern 
over  soil  erosion  in  the  country  by  un- 
dertaking action  to  prohibit  Federal 
payments  for  those  who  plow  up  frag- 
ile soil.  Action  in  this  direction  is  im- 
portant, however  it  will  not  solve  the 
whole  problem. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  complement  these  efforts 
to  pro\ide  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  some  information 
about  this  proposal. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  is 
similar  to  S.  2180  introduced  in  the 
other  body,  with  one  major  difference. 
S.  2180  increases  the  investment  tax 
credit  by  10  percent  — for  a  total  of  20 
percent— for  certain  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  and  equipment 
expenditures.  During  hearings  in  the 
other  body  on  S.  2180,  several  agricul- 
tural organizations  testified  in  favor  of 
the  creation  of  investment  tax  credits 
for  farmers  who  are  willing  to  make 
soil  and  water  conservation  expendi- 
tures because  such  expenditures  are 
regarded  as  expenses  which  do  not  in- 
crease output  and  which  can  not  be 
passed  along  in  the  marketing  chain. 
As  well,  the  point  was  raised  that  the 
tax  credit,  as  opposed  to  a  tax  deduc- 
tion, is  far  more  beneficial  to  individ- 
uals in  the  lower  income  brackets— 
those  less  able  to  employ  conservation 
practices  due  to  cost  considerations. 

However,  these  same  organizations 
also  testified  that  the  unrestricted  in- 
vestment tax  credit  has  proven  attrac- 


tive to  investors  seeking  tax  shelters 
and  that  it  contributes  to  the  "sod- 
busting"  of  fragile  lands,  not  to  men- 
tion its  expense  to  the  Treasury. 

It  was  therefore  recommended  that 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures  be 
targeted  to  those  most  in  need,  and 
those  likely  to  employ  it  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner.  Thus,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  will  allow 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and 
equipment  expenditures  for  those 
highly  erodible  acres— classes  IVe- 
VIII— currently  under  cultivation,  and 
the  measure  will  be  limited  to  only 
those  practices  which  are  conducive  to 
good  land  management  practices  for 
such  fragile  acres. 

This  legislation  .specifically  lists 
those  practices  and  types  of  equip- 
ment which  will  a.ssist  in  diverting 
fragile  acres  from  row-cropping  and 
into  cover  crops,  for  example. 

Testimony  before  Congress  has  sug- 
gested that  tax  incentives  can  play  a 
sound  and  legitimate  role  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  reduction  of 
soil  erosion  if  they  are  conditioned  in 
ways  that  assure  they  will  induce  cor- 
rective action  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Also  suggested  was  the  tying  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  to  the  "sodbuster" 
proposal. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  in 
introducing  this  legislation  today.  The 
sodbuster  legislation  which  we  are  now- 
contemplating  will  address  those  new 
fragile  acres  brought  under  produc- 
tion, by  removing  the  incentive  of 
Government  payments.  My  proposal 
will  further  encourage  producers  to 
retire  from  production  and  treat  those 
fragile  acres  already  under  cultivation 
by  allowing  producers  an  additional  10 
percent  investment  tax  credit  to  help 
them  foot  the  cost. 

This  concept,  in  its  original  form,  en- 
joyed broad  support,  and  refining  the 
proposal,  as  I  have  done  in  this  meas- 
ure, should  receive  even  broader  sup- 
port. Not  only  does  it  make  .sen.se  from 
an  environmental— and  business- 
standpoint,  but  it  makes  much  more 
.sen.se  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
impact  upon  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Finally,  my  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation is  in  conjunction  with  H.R. 
5200.  The  National  Agricultural  Soil 
Protection  Act,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  20,  1984.  Both  measures  are 
based  on  many  months  of  research 
and  discussion  with  various  members 
of  the  agricultural  community  on  how- 
best  to  address  our  Nation's  soil  ero- 
sion problems,  and  both  measures  will 
complement  the  legislation  referred  to 
as  the  "sodbuster  "  propo.sal  currently 
under  consideration  in  the  House. 
Your  interest  and  support  on  this  im- 
portant matter  are  most  welcome. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  SiLJANDER,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Spratt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZALr;z.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuTTO.  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
9. 

Mr.  Reid,  for  15  minutes,  on  May  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Skelton.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  in  the  Record,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,759. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA.  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  in  the  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Winn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  ixistances. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 


Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.    Ford    of   Michigan    in    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Torres. 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 
Mr.  BORSKI. 


veriisements  and  on  packages,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  September  26.  1914.  chapter  311. 
section  6(f):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3300.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  1983  annual  report  on  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  Public  Integ- 
rity Section,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  .529  (92 
Stat.  1871):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

3301.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Bl.ick  Grant:  Program  Changes  Emerging 
under  State  Administration"  (GAO  HRD- 
84  35.  May  7.  1984):  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday. 
May  9.  1984.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
transmitting  notification  that  during  the 
month  of  April  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  made  payments  to  the  U.S. 
creditors  on  credits  guaranteed  by  the  CCC 
for  which  payments  had  not  been  received 
from  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  97-257.  section  306:  Public 
Law  98-151.  section  101(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

3297.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
po.sed  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  amendments  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  98- 
218);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3298.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  supplemental  listing  of 
contract  award  dates  for  the  period  May  1. 
1984  to  June  30.  1984.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
139(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3299.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  statement  on  the  concept 
of  Federal  legislation  to  require  a  system  of 
rotational  health  warnings  in  cigarette  ad- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1969  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  study  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  rail  rapid  transit  line  between 
the  West  Falls  Church.  Va..  station  of  the 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  metrorail 
system  and  Dulles  International  Airport 
(Rept.  No.  98-735).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  th& Stale  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5308.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
ernment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
98-736).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr,  MATSUI: 
H.R.  5608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  promote  competition  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  5609.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on   Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title    18   of   the   United   Stales   Code   with 
regard  to  the  grand  jury:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONABLEl: 

H.R.  5611.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Uth  Air- 
borne Division  A.s.sociation  to  establish  a 
memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfield)  I  by  request): 
H.R.  5612.  A  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
rewards  for  information  concerning  terror- 
ist act.s;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5613.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  training, 
supporting,  or  inducing  of  terrorism,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Bates): 
H.R.  5614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  manu- 
facturers who  fail  to  notify  owners  or  pur- 
chasers of  motor  vehicle  safety  defects  or 
failures  to  comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  5615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment ta.x  credit  of  up  to  20  percent  of  cer- 
tain expenditures  by  the  taxpayer  for  soil  or 
water  conservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER): 

H.R.  5616.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
penalties  for  fraud  and  related  activities  in 
connection  with  access  devices  and  comput- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    Mr.    Shelby. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Applegate, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.    Denny    Smith,    Mr.    Mica,    Mr, 
Gramm.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.   Mr.   Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Martinez,   Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.    Mr.     Evans    of    Illinois. 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Har- 
rison,   Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr.    Penny, 
Mr.    Staggers,    Mr.    Rowland,    Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr    Hefner,  and  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee): 
H.R.  5617.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  certain  dollar  limi- 
tations    under     Veterans'     Administration 
housing  programs,  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cahfornia, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mi.ssi.ssippj,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery. Mr  Bryant.  Mr.  Florid.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tenne.ssee,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
H.R.  5618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  improve  Veterans' 
Administration    health   programs,   and   for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  5619.  A  bill  to  designate  Hauppauge. 
NY.,   as   an   additional   place   where   court 
may  be  held  in  the  eastern  district  of  New- 
York:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  Mr,  Jeffords): 
H.R,    5620,    A    bill    to    amend    the    Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of.  1981 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1985  through  1989,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,    to   the   Committees   on    Education 
and  Labor  and  Energy. and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Leach    of    Iowa,    and    Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York): 
H.R.  5621.  A  bill  to  declare  null  and  void 
the  administrations   attempt    to   withdraw 
for  2  years  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  disputes  relating  to 
Central  America;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5622.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination    and    Education    Assistance 
Act  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF  (for  him.self. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

and  Mr.  Loeffler  ): 

H.R.  5623.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 

native  wildflowers  in  highway  landscaping; 

to    the    Commitee    on    Public    Works    and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5624.  A  bill  to  require  70  percent  of 
the  shareholders  of  certain  corporations  to 
approve  compen.sation  paid  in  excess  of  cer- 
tain limitations  to  employees  of  such  corpo- 
rations: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    him.self.    Mr. 
Foley.    Mr.    AuCoin.    Mr.    Bonker, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.R.  5625.  A  bill   requiring   the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  establish  a  customs  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Columbia-Snake  Customs 
District:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Bate.man.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert.  Mrs.  Bocgs,  Mr,  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs,  Boxer. 
Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr, 
Carr,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Del 
lums,  Mr,  de  Lugo,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Dingell.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr,  Dowdy  of 


Mississippi,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr, 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  English 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fauntroy 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Fer 
RARO.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr 
Florio,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr 
Frost.  Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr 
Gejdenson,  Mr,  Gekas,  Mr.  Gep 
HARDT.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gonzalez 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr,  Gray 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi 
ana.  Mr  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr 
Harkin.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hatch 
ER.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr 
Hefner,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  High 
tower,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer 
Mr,  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ireland 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Kennel 
ly.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr 
Kolter,  Mr,  Kostmayer,  Mr.  La 
Falce,  Mr,  Lacomarsino,  Mr 
Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland 
Mr,  Lent,  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan 
Mr,  Levine  of  California.  Mr,  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash 
ington.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr 
McColi.um.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr,  McKer 
NAN,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr, 
Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr,  Matsui. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr,  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Michel,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr,  Reid,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rm- 
ALDO,  Mr,  RiTTER,  Mr,  Roberts,  Mr, 
Robinson,  Mr,  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr,  Shaw,  Mr,  Siljan- 
DER,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Denny* 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stance- 
land.  Mr.  Stokes.  M..  Gjnia,  Mr, 
Swift,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr, 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr, 
Traxler,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr, 
Weber,  Mr,  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr, 
Whitehurst,  Mr,  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr,  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Sabo): 
H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

June  18.  1984.  as   "National  Child  Passenger 

Safety  Awareness  Day  ":  to  the  Committee 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  11.  1984.  as    Colonel  Commandant  Mi- 


chael Kovats  Memorial  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Pepper.     Mr.     Bennett,     Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr, 
Nelson  of  Florida): 
H.  Con.  Res.  301.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  States 
should  establish  clearinghouses  to  provide 
information  on  missing  children;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  HILER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5626) 
for  the  relief  of  Dewey  J.  Hassler;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  .spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R  750:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2099:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  RiN- 
aldo. 

H.R,  2125:  Mr,  Daub,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr, 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr,  Ackerman,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  2729:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  McHugh  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.R.  2847:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  3642:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  4111:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  4193:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  McKernan. 
Ms,  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 

H  R.  4320:  Mr.  Broyhill. 

H,R.  4360  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr,  Rose,  Mr,  Coelho.  Mr.  Akaka, 
and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  4472:  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  4501:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Minish.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4731:  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Luken.  Mrs. 
Bocgs,  and  Mr,  Coyne. 

H.R.  4760:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  4785:  Mr  Ratchford.  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr,  Mrazek,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nes.see,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

H.R.  4786:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr, 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr,  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Carper, 

H.R.  4857:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr  Paul,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.R.  4895:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  4916:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr,  Quillen.  Mr,  Kindness,  Mr. 


Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr,  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr,  Hammerschmidt. 

H,R.  4966:  Mr.  Gore, 

H.R.  4971:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Sikorski. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Britt,  Ms, 
F'ERRARC,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mrs, 
Johnson,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr, 
Fazio,  Mr,  Bennett,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

H.R.  5039:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr,  Bosco,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr,  Bereuter. 

H.R.  5145:  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Downey  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr,  Synar,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  5223:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  5237:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  and  Ms. 
Mikulski. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  5243:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Biaggi,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5269:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5370:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  5381:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Collins,  Ms.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  5432:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  5452:  Mr.  Gore  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  5457:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  5490:  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr 
Clay.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Early.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  5575:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  5598:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mrs.  Kennel- 

LY. 

H.R.  5603:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  R(\s.  473:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Pa.scell,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas. 

H,J,  Res,  488:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Van- 
dergriff, Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr,  Gore,  and  Mr,  Bosco, 

H.J.  Res.  500:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addab- 
bo. Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  .Archer, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr,  Barnes,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr 
Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Byron,    Mr.    Carney,    Mr,    Chandler.    Mr, 


Chappie,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Daniel  B,  Crane, 
Mr,  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr,  Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  PuguA, 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Guariwi,  Mr. 
Gunderson.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Hartne-tt,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr, 
Hiler,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr,  Lent,  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McEw-EN.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr, 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr,  Regula,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  RiNALDo.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr, 
Shuster,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  Mr.  Smith  of  New-  Jersey,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr,  Stenholm.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr,  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Young  of  Mi.s.souri,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  522:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  527:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Mollohan  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.J.  Res.  545:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr,  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr, 
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Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gore.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
K.ASTENMEiER.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr 
Barnes.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr..  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Fish.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  546;  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  550:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Moaklev. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H     Con.    Res.    284:    Mr.    McGrath. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.    Con.    Res.    285:    Mr.    McGrath. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Badham. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


AMENDMENTS 


UMI 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5119 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
(Amendment    to    title    IX    of    H.R.    5421 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute).) 
—Insert   the  following  new  section  and  re- 
number accordingly 

facilitating  international  commerce 

through  MEXICO 

Sec.  914.  Recognizing  that  increased  levels 
of  balanced  international  trade  are  an  es- 
sential component  in  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  for  the  region  and  that  the 
United  States  has  traditionally  been  the 
most  important  trading  partner  for  each  of 
the  nations  of  Latin  America,  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  current  procedures  and 
laws  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and 
practices  of  its  officials  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant impediment  to  the  transit  of  vehicles 
carrying  the  commodities  of  international 
trade  through  Mexican  territory.  As  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  played  a  valua- 
ble role  in  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
economic  and  political  development  of  the 
region,  and  in  offering  advice  to  the  United 
States  as  to  constructive  policies  this  nation 
might  pursue  with  respect  to  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
independently  or  with  representalivei  of 
other  Latin  America  nations,  shall  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  aimed  at  eliminating  or  reducing 
those  impediments  to  international  trade. 
The  agenda  for  such  negotiations  should  in- 
clude discussions  to  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  accede  to  existing  inter- 
national custom  conventions  on  internation- 
al in-transit  shipments.  Such  actions  are  to 
be  taken  in  concert  with  the  institution  by 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  the 
region  where  the  transiting  shipments  origi- 
nate, of  appropriate  and  cooperative  steps 
to  make  sealed-truck,  no-inspection  transit 
administratively  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  other  transited  coun- 
tries. Similar  unilateral  or  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations by  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
nations  respecting  the  same  international 
customs  conventions  is  also  encouraged.  The 


Secretary  of  State  shall  report  the  status  of 
these  negotiations  to  Congress  by  January 
1.  1985. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  3.  line  4.  immediately  after  the 
first  Egypt"  add  'subject  to  the  condition 
that  Egypt  conform  to  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords, including  the  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors w^ith  Israel". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  3.  line  4,  immediately  after  "and" 
add  ".  subject  to  the  condition  that  Egypt 
conform  to  the  Camp  David  Accords,  includ- 
ing the  exchange  of  ambassadors  with 
Israel.". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
-On  page  19.  line  22.  strike  "$3,231,500,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$3,219,500,000"; 

On  page  25.  line  3.  strike  15.000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000"  and  on 
line  6.  strike  $3,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    $500,000". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  24.  strike  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  25  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(e)  Any  funds  allocated  under  this  chap- 
ter for  Dijbouti.  Jordan.  Kenya.  Mauritius. 
Oman.  Senegal.  Seychelles.  Zambia.  Zaire. 
Zimbabwe,  and  Tunisia  for  fiscal  year  1985 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  country 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  direct  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  the  needy  by  private  and 
voluntary  organizations.". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  24.  after  line  25.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  funds  allocated  under  this  chap- 
ter for  Dijbouti.  Jordan.  Kenya.  Mauritius, 
Oman.  Senegal.  Seychelles.  Zambia,  and 
Zimbabwe  for  fiscal  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  country  and  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  direct  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  needy  by  private  and  voluntary 
organizations.". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  .substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  24,  after  line  25.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  None  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
shall  be  allocated  to  any  country  who.se 
votes  in  the  38th  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Plenary  differed  from  the  United 
States'  position  by  twenty  percent  or  more, 
as  recorded  in  the  Department  of  State's 
Report  to  the  Congress  on  Voting  Practices 
in  the  United  Nations,  dated  February  24, 
1984.". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
-On  page  26.  line  13.  strike  $698,758,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $682. 751. 000". 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—On  page  71.  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  19. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
(Amendment    to   the   amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—page  79.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

accountability  of  foreign  assistance 
funds 
Sec      .  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961   is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  .section  618  im- 
mediately after  section  617; 


Sec.  618.  Accountability  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance Funds.— The  President  shall  estab- 
lish appropriate  accountability  procedures 
to  ensure  that  all  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act  are  used  for  the  purposes 
intended.  ". 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  48,  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT 

Sec  513.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  which  for 
more  than  a  century  has  represented  the 
highest  American  ideals  of  free  inquiry  and 
service  to  mankind,  as  been  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  a  valuable  contributor  to  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  and  an  important  asset 
in  enhancing  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
area. 

(b)  Accordingly.  $15,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  sections  2(11  and  501  of  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  to  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  in  the  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  what  means  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  continue  such  a  level  of  financial 
a.ssistance  to  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  in  future  years  in  view  of  the  univer- 
sity's value  to  United  States  interests  in  the 
area,  including  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a  trust  fund.  The  results  of  this  study 
shall  be  provided  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  no  later  than  January  1.  1985. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

(Amendment    to    the    amendment    in    the 
nature  of  a  .sub.stitute  Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
-Page  38.  line  17.  strike  out     $279,114,000' 
and  insert  in  liru  thereof  ■■S275,300,000'. 

Page  39.  line  14.  insert  "and  "  after  the 
semicolon;  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  40;  and  on  page 
40.  line  7.  strike  out  "(Q)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(K)". 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Text  of  H.R.  5421 ).) 
—Page  79.  line  4,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
913. ';  line  13.  insert  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon; line  19.  strike  out  ";  and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and  strike  out  lines 
20  through  23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  not  terminate 
its  membership  in,  or  otherwise  suspend  its 
participation  in  and  contributions  to 
UNESCO  unless  such  action  is  required  by 
section  115  of  the  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1984  and  1985 
(relating  to  suspension  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  if  Israel  is 
illegally  expelled)  or  by  section  109  of  the 
Department  of  State  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983  (relating  to  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  by  UNESCO  on 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation), or  unless  such  action  is  other- 
wise specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  79.  line  4.  insert  "(a)  "  after  "Sec 
913.  ";  line  13.  insert  "and '"  after  the  semi- 
colon: line  19.  strike  out  ";  and"  and  in,sert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and  strike  out  lines 
20  through  23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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(b)  Unless  such  action  is  hereafter  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  shall  not  implement  its  notice 
of  intent  to  withdraw  from  UNESCO  prior 
to  December  31.  1985.  The  executive  branch 
shall  not  make  any  decision  concerning 
United  States  withdrawal  from  UNESCO 
without  full  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM; 

(Amendment    to    the    amendment-in-the- 
nature-of-a-substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  79.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

chemical  and  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Sec  914.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
(1)  evidence  accumulated  by  the  United 
States,  France.  Canada,  and  other  rations, 
and  by  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national organizations,  indicates  that  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  current  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  and  in  past  and  present  conflicts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan; 

1 2)  such  evidence  also  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  employs  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  Afghanistan  and  supplies 
such  weapons  to  its  allies  in  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia; 

(3)  such  activities  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  contravene  arms  control 
agreements  which  have  been  ratified  by 
such  nations;  and 

(4)  exposure  to  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  often  causes  slow  and  agonizing 
death,  and  few  antidotes  are  available  to 
treat  exposure  to  such  weapons. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  use  and  the  supplying  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  are  inhumane  and 
pose  grave  theats  to  humanity  and  that  the 
United  States  should  (1)  increase  its  investi- 
gations of  suspected  instances  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare,  (2)  encourage  the  de- 


velopment oj  antidotes  for  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons,  especially  for  the  myco- 
toxin  commonly  referred  to  as  "yellow 
rain"",  (3)  urge^other  nations  to  investigate 
suspected  instances  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  (4)  help  United  Nations  investi- 
gators gain  access  to  areas  where  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  is  or  has  been  sus- 
pected, and  (5)  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  to  strengthen  ex- 
isting agreements  and  treaties  regarding 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  by  estab- 
lishing effective  means  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  such  agreements  and  treaties. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  51.  after  line  15,  in,sert  the  following 
new  .section: 

sales  OF  SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
PEOPLES'  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Sec.  606.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  116.  For  purposes  of  .sales  under  this 
title  of  dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  through  price 
support  operations,  the  Peoples"  Republic  of 
China  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  friendly 
country". 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  44.  line  14.  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  "and":  line  20,  strike  out  "";  and  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and  strike  out 
line  21  and  all  that  follows  through  line  2 
on  page  45. 

By  Mr.  WOLF; 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 


—Page  71.  after  line  J9.  insert  the  following 
new  .section  811  and  redesignate  existing 
section  811  as  section  812; 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
LATIN  AMERICA 

Sec  811.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  provide  edu- 
cation in  human  rights  for  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  section  to  educate  the  military, 
security,  and  police  forces  and  general 
public  in  the.se  countries,  without  regard  to 
the  limita'ion  in  section  660  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  amount  author- 
ized by  this  section  is  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  this  section,  and  is  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (Text  of  H.R.  5421).) 
—Page  105.  after  line  18.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new"  section  1015  and  redesignate  exist- 
ing section  1015  as  section  1016: 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 

Sec.  1015.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1985  $1  mil- 
lion to  be  used  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  provide  education  in 
human  rights  to  the  military,  .security,  and 
police  forces  and  the  public  of  El  Salvador. 
A.ssistance  may  be  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  The  amount  authorized  by  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  the  purpose  specified  in  this 
section,  and  is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
California  in  recognizing  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Harry  S.  1  .-uman,  former 
President  of  the  United  Slates  and  a 
Freemason  who  cherished  his  Masonic 
affiliation. 

The  Masons  of  California  are  justifi- 
ably proud  of  the  Masonic  heritage 
lef*  by  President  Truman.  His  life 
stands  in  tribute  to  the  Masonic  prin- 
ciples of  fellowship  and  brotherly  love 
which  guided  his  Presidency  and  his 
work. 

Today,  as  all  Americans  celebrate 
the  100th  birthday  of  our  former 
President,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  none  more  proud  to  recog- 
nize President  Truman's  Masonic 
background  and  his  contributions  to 
the  United  States  and  humanity  than 
the  membership  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Cali- 
fornia.# 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  some  unfinished  business 
in  the  arena  of  auto  safety.  When 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Traffic 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  18  years  ago 
there  was  a  critical  omission  from  that 
legislation— there  was  no  effective 
penalty  to  deter  automobile  manufac- 
turers from  withholding  information 
about  dangerous  defects  in  their  prod- 
ucts. 

At  that  time  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  introduced  amend- 
ments establishing  criminal  sanctions 
against  officers,  directors,  and  agents 
of  auto  manufacturers  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  withheld  information 
about  hazards  in  the  vehicles. 

Spokesmen  from  the  auto  industry 
assured  Congress  that  these  criminal 
penalties  were  unnecessary  to  gain 
their  compliance  with  the  law.  and  as 
the  issue  was  debated,  it  became  a 
question  of  their  honor.  Congress  was 
persuaded    that    the    Motor    Vehicle 


Safety  Act  should  contain  only  civil 
penalties,  levied  only  against  the  cor- 
poration, at  $1,000  per  violation  or 
.$400,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions—a limit  raised  to  $800,000  in 
1974. 

This  is  scarcely  a  slap  on  the  wrist  in 
an  industry  where,  in  good  years,  a 
firm  may  profit  in  the  billions.  Gener- 
al Motors,  for  instance,  had  profits  of 
$3.7  billion  in  1983.  the  same  year  that 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  filed  a  $4 
million  lawsuit,  charging  GM  with 
giving  false  information  and  obstruct- 
ing the  Government's  investigation  of 
the  1980  X-car  braking  system. 

Since  the  Government  agency 
charged  with  enforcing  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  is  largely  dependent 
on  information  provided  by  automak- 
ers, giving  false  information  is  an  in- 
fraction of  major  significance.  Yet  the 
penalty  in  this  instance  would  be 
hardly  more  than  1/ 1.000th  of  a  year's 
profits,  the  net  proceeds  from  about  2 
hours'  production  for  this  industrial 
giant. 

The  X-car  case  is  in  trial  right  now, 
and  it  will  likely  be  several  years 
before  we  get  a  final  determination 
from  the  courts.  But  we  should  not 
wait  for  a  judicial  decision  to  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  such  a  situation 
from  arising  in  the  future. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide what  the  Congress  was  dissuaded 
from  in  1966— criminal  sanctions  for 
deliberately  withholding  information 
on  potentially  dangerous  defects  in 
motor  vehicles.  The  bill  would  not  levy 
a  special  penalty  on  the  auto  industry. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
only  put  automakers  on  a  parity  with 
the  other  producers  and  distributors 
of  potentially  dangerous  consumer 
products. 

The  penalties  provided  by  this  bill 
are  a  $50,000  fine  and/or  1  year's  im- 
prisonment—the same  penalties  out- 
lined for  knowing  and  willful  violation 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
and  essentially  the  same  penalties  pro- 
vided in  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
the  Refrigerator  Safety  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ing Act.  and  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act.  which  are  all  defined 
as  criminal  misdemeanors. 

In  environmental  protection,  an- 
other regulatory  area  that  affects 
businesses,  there  are  no  fewer  than  23 
Federal  statutes  with  criminal  provi- 
sions for  knowing  violations.  Such 
laws  as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Deepwater  Port  Act, 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act,  all  ad- 
dress corpornie  malfeasance,  at  least 


in  part,  by  holding  the  agents  account- 
able for  noncompliance. 

Given  the  devastating  impact  of  de- 
fective automobiles  on  human  life  and 
well-being,  it  is  time  that  we  bring  the 
Auto  Safety  Code  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  our  regulatory  laws.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flqi;ida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unable  to  be  ij^Vashington.  DC. 
on  May  2  and  3  du?  to  official  busi- 
ness. During  this  time  I  was  unable  to 
vote  on  rollcalls  Nos.  125  through  130. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  125.  approval  of  the 
Journal,  "yea.  " 

Rollcall  No.  126,  motion  to  instruct 
House  managers  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 492,  "yea.  " 

Rollcall  No.  127,  on  agreeing  to  con- 
ference report  on  S.  64,  Irish  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1984,  'no." 

Rollcall  No.  128,  approval  of  the 
Journal,  'yea." 

Rollcall  No.  129,  amendment  to  auc- 
tion off  Hoover  Dam  electricity  at 
market  rates,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  130,  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4275,  -no.  "• 


CONGREGATION  SHAAR  ZAHAV 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  20.  1984. 
Congregation  Sha'ar  Zahav  of  San 
Francisco  will  have  a  very  special  cele- 
bration. 

The  celebration  will  mark  the  con- 
clusion of  a  weekend  of  dedication  of 
the  congregation's  first  permanent 
synagogue.  It  represents  a  great  tri- 
umph for  the  young  congregation  as 
well  as  an  appropriate  moment  to  re- 
flect on  its  many  services  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Congregation  Sha'ar  Zahav  was 
founded  in  1977  and  has  grown  to 
more  than  200  members.  It  wa^;  estab- 
lished for  a  very  special  reason— to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  San  Francisco's 


large  lesbian  and  gay  Jewish  popula- 
tion. 

Congregation  Sha'ar  Zahav  became 
a  member  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  in  1982.  Its 
High  Holy  Day  services  are  attended 
by  over  1.000  people,  and  it  is  actively 
involved  not  only  in  the  gay  communi- 
ty but  also  with  senior  citizens,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation.  Israel  In- 
dependence Day.  and  on  behalf  of  op- 
pressed Ethiopian  and  Soviet  Jewry. 

Congregation  Sha'ar  Zahav  reflects 
the  pride  and  .sense  of  accomplishment 
of  its  members,  and  it  continues  and 
reaffirms  a  long  tradition  of  social 
concern.  . 

We  in  San  Francisco  are  prowh  of 
Sha'ar  Zahav. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing hundreds  of  others  at  the  congre- 
gation's high  holy  day  services.  I  was 
very  deeply  moved  at  the  beauty  and 
sincerity  of  the  service,  which  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  had  devel- 
oped as  a  blend  of  traditional  Jewish 
liturgy  with  new  material  designed  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  their  lives. 

My  exp'^rience  at  this  service  crystal- 
lized my  belief  that  Congregation 
Sh'ar  Zahav  represents  more  than  a 
welcome  and  needed  center  for  gay 
and  lesbian  Jews;  it  represents  the 
finest  traditions  of  rommunity  pride 
in  diversity,  of  caring  and  social  con- 
cern, and  of  building  on  what  is  best  in 
the  old  to  create  something  new— of 
the  city  which  I  am  proud  to  represent 
in  this  Congre.ss. 

On  behalf  of  all  San  Franciscans.  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  congratulations  and 
my  best  wishes  to  Congregation  Sha'ar 
Zahav  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  a 
home  of  its  own.» 


I  his     bulltt  '  symbol   identities  statements  or  insertu>ns  whu  h  are  not   spoken   by   the  Ntember  on  the  floor. 


TRIO  TAKES  ICY  POTOMAC 
PLUNGE 

HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  young  people  today 
do  not  have  enough  role  models— that 
there  just  are  not  any  heroes  after 
which  they  can  pattern  their  lives. 
While  this  may  be  true,  perhaps  the 
problem  is  not  that  there  are  not  any 
good  people  in  this  world,  but  rather, 
that  we  do  not  often  hear  about  them. 
Most  of  the  time  the  heroic  deeds  of 
good  people  go  unnoticed  as  they  self- 
lessly  live  their  lives  with  high  regard 
for  the  needs  of  others. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  took  the  op- 
portunity during  April  to  bring  to 
light  the  heroic  deeds  of  four  county 
firefighters  who  selflessly.  and  skill- 
fully, braved  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  rescue  three  drown- 
ing victims. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  1  submit  that  article  to  your 
attention— so  that  both  young  and  old 
may  be  inspired  by  the  courageous 
acts  of  these  four  men  on  behalf  of 
others. 

The  article  follows: 

Trio  Takes  Icy  Potomac  Plunge 
(By  Mark  Bergin) 

Three  people  were  saved  from  drowning  in 
the  Potomac  River  by  county  firefighters 
who  dived  into  the  chilling  water  and 
pushed  a  rescue  boat  oui  to  save  them. 

The  firemen's  first  rescue  attempt  failed 
when  they  were  unable  to  propel  their 
canoe  with  a  shovel,  the  only  paddle  at 
hand. 

The  three  victims,  a  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion archaeologist  and  his  two  Mexican 
house  guests,  were  canoeing  Tue.sday  morn- 
ing near  Herbert  Springs,  south  of  Alexan- 
dria, when  their  canoe  capsized  in  wind  and 
rough  water  about  150  feet  from  shore. 

They  were  not  wearing  life  vests  and  were 
unable  to  grab  flotation  cushions,  firemen 
said,  but  clung  for  life  to  the  half-sub- 
merged canoe  until  their  cries  for  help  were 
heard  by  a  carpenter  working  in  a  nearby 
house. 

When  firemen  arrived  about  11:20  a.m..  30 
minutes  after  the  victims  entered  the  water, 
the  three  were  nearly  gone,  they  were  cold 
and  hanging  on.  "  said  Capt.  R.  C.  Bragg.  Jr. 

Firemen  said  the  swamped  canoe  was 
barely  able  to  keep  all  three  above  water 
and  that  two  of  the  men  were  unable  to 
swim. 

The  men  were  identified  as  archaeologist 
Robert  Laughlin.  49.  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
Laughlins  house  guests.  Mariano  Lopez 
Mendez.  33.  and  Sebastian  Ramirez  Intzin. 
20.  both  Mexican  nationals  unable  to  speak 
English. 

All  three  were  treated  for  hypothermia 
and  exposure  at  Mount  Vernon  Hospital 
and  released.  Firemen  estimated  the  water 
temperature  at  less  than  40  degrees. 

When  rescuers  arrived  and  saw  how  far 
the  victims  were  from  shore,  four  Mount 
Vernon  firemen  commandeered  a  canoe 
from  a  nearby  home.  With  only  a  fire  shovel 
for  a  paddle,  they  were  unable  to  make 
headway  against  a  stiff  northerly  wind. 

Two  firemen  jumped  into  the  river  and 
swam  next  to  the  canoe  to  push  it  out  to  the 
victims. 

Tl  was  a  door-die  type  situation.  We  had 
to  just  get  out  there."  said  Capt.  Hugh 
Wood.  He  .said  they  didn't  think  about' 
the  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  cold  water. 

Wood  and  Firefighter  David  Ludeker 
pushed  the  canoe  approximately  600  feet 
along  the  shore  line  and  out  to  the  founder- 
ing canoe.  Firefighter  Walter  Brown  was 
aboard  the  canoe. 

When  they  reached  the  capsized  canoe, 
the  firemen  pulled  the  victims  to  the  side  of 
their  canoe  and  held  them  alongside,  unable 
to  pull  them  aboard  for  fear  of  capsizing 
their  own  boat.  One  of  the  victims,  appar- 
ently gripped  with  fear  and  cold,  almost  had 
to  be  dragged  from  the  capsized  canoe. 
Brown  said. 

"Fear,  cold  and  a  communications  gap." 
said  Brown  of  the  problems  in  rescuing  thi.s 
victim. 

Firefighter  Buddy  Cronk  stood  at  the 
shoreline  holding  a  150-fool  safety  line  with 
one  end  tied  to  the  rescue  canoe.  Cronk  said 
by  the  lime  the  canoe  reached  the  stricken 
three,  the  rope  was  completely  played  out. 
Once  all  three  victims  were  safely  against 
the  canoe.  Cronk  and  a  nearby  resident 
pulled  them  to  shore. 
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Once  ashore,  they  were  covered  with  blan- 
kets and  firemen's  coats  until  rescue  person- 
nel decided  they  were  warm  enough  to  be 
moved. 

Saving  three  stricken  men  from  drowning 
in  the  chilling  Potomac  River  was  a  feat 
that  fou*-  Mount  Vernon  firemen  took  in 
stride. 

"Do  you  think  what  we  did  was  all  that 
special?  No.  seriously,  it's  just  what  we  do. 
We  just  did  it."  said  Firefighter  Buddy 
Cronk.  34.  a  12-year  veteran  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Fire  Department. 

Cronk  held  a  lifeline  for  Capt.  Hugh 
Woods  and  Firefighter  David  Ludeker.  29. 
who  kicked  their  legs  to  push  a  rescue  canoe 
into  the  river  Tuesday  morning,  risking 
death  in  the  chilling  river. 

Woods,  a  14-year  member  of  the  depart- 
ment, said  the  decision  to  dive  in  was  a 
simple  one,  despite  the  danger. 

"It  was  pretty  much  a  quick  decision  and 
it  had  to  be  made.  "  Woods  said.  Warm  and 
dry  back  at  Company  9.  the  Mount  Vernon 
fire  station.  Woods  looked  around  at  his 
men  and  said.  "There  was  no  hesitancy  on 
these  guys'  parts.  They  knew  they  were 
being  jeopardized.'  they  knew  the  water 
was  cold." 

Woods  seemed  to  emphasize  the  word 
"jeopardized  "  to  down  play  the  stunning 
impact  the  cold  water  had  on  him  and  the 
others— it  was  the  kind  of  paralyzing  cold 
that  could  easily  have  made  the  men 
weaken,  cramp  or  faint  in  the  water  and 
drown. 

Ludeker  said  Woods  has  a  swimming  pool 
and  had  just  measured  its  water  tempera- 
ture at  42  degrees.  The  Potomac,  Woods 
said,  was  colder. 

Ludeker  a  nine-year  veteran  who  has 
served  seven  years  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Firefighter  Walter  Brown.  28.  in  his  fourth 
year  with  the  department,  had  already  at- 
tempted to  save  the  men  by  paddling  their 
canoe  and  had  themselves  capsized  once 
near  shore.  Their  only  paddle  was  a  fire 
shovel,  and  they  could  make  no  headway 
against  a  strong  wind  and  current. 

"When  the  shovel  didn't  work,  we  had  to 
try  it  (swimming).  It  was  a  last-ditch  effort.  " 
said  Ludeker.  Brown  rode  in  the  canoe  to 
help  hold  the  victims  against  the  side  when 
the  canoe  was  pulled  ashore. 

Later  Tuesday,  the  four  extinguished  sev- 
eral bush  fires  believed  started  by  children. 

They  took  that  is  stride,  loo. 

"Pretty  exciting  stuff,  huh?"  Brown  said 
as  he  sprayed  water  from  a  metal  tank 
strapped  to  his  back  on  spreading  flames  in 
a  field  full  of  smoke. 

Ludeker  batted  the  flames  down  using  the 
same  shovel  he  had  paddled  the  canoe  with 
that  morning. • 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Volunteer  Week,  set 
aside  to  honor  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  serve  the  needs  of 
others  throughout  the  world.  In  con- 
junction with  that,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
honoring  James  B.  Quinn  at  a  lunch- 
eon today.  Mr.  Quinn,  a  resident  of 
Kansas    City.    MO.    along    with    five 
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other  volunteers  is  being  named  as 
Outstanding  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  of 
1984. 

The  spirit  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers—unique and  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans working  in  countries  around  the 
globe  in  many  distinctive  kinds  of  pro- 
grams—is exemplified  by  Mr.  Quinn 
and  the  other  recipients  of  the  award. 
These  are  outstanding  disabled  volun- 
teers and  volunteers  working  in  .special 
education  projects. 

Mr.  Quinn,  who  is  deaf,  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  has  served  these  past  3'2 
years.  He  has  been  a  deaf  education 
instructor  at  a  school  for  the  deaf.  He 
has  also  begun  a  program  of  communi- 
ty outreach  teaching  deat  awareness 
and  signing  to  members  of  his  commu- 
nity. Quinn  has  also  worked  with  the 
deaf  community  by  creating  a  drama 
program  for  his  students. 

He  has  been  a  role  model  for  his 
deaf  Filipino  students  by  fully  partici- 
pating in  the  adult,  hearing  world. 
Through  his  work  he  hopes  to  provide 
his  students  with  the  incentive  to  de- 
velop their  skills  and  function  within 
the  hearing  world. 

As  one  of  5.000  volunteers  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Quinns  accomplish- 
ments stand  out  as  a  tribute  to  his 
abilities  and  his  drive.  I  am  honored  to 
be  able  to  share  in  his  achievements 
today.* 


HOME  COMPUTERS:     TIME  HAS 
COME" 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  introduced  H.R.  2531.  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Tax  Code  to  provide  a 
credit  against  income  tax  for  people 
who  purchase  a  home  computer  for 
educational,  professional,  or  other  es- 
sentially nonrecreational  use. 

Even  today,  computers  are  still  too 
expensive  for  many  people.  Because 
they  cannot  afford  a  computer,  they 
are  being  denied  the  advantages  that 
their  use  could  bring.  By  providing  a 
$100  tax  credit  each  year  for  each 
family  member  when  that  family  buys 
a  computer,  we  can  help  families  who 
want  to  learn  and  work  at  home. 

The  opportunities  of  the  informa- 
tion age  we  are  entering  should  not  be 
just  for  the  well-to-do.  H.R.  2531 
would  allow  the  average  family  to 
learn  the  skills  they  will  need  as  Amer- 
ica moves  into  the  21st  century.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Clayton 
News  Daily  sums  up  the  need  for  H.R. 
2531  to  be  made  into  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Clayton  News  Daily,  Mar.  30, 

19841 

Time  Has  Come 

Several  years  ago.  Sixth  District  Congress- 
man Newt  Gingrich  (R-Jonesboro)  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  have  given  a 
credit  on  a  person's  income  taxes  for  the 
purchase  of  home  computer  systems. 

At  the  time  he  introduced  the  legislation, 
many  people  made  negative  comment.s 
about  his  priorities  of  talking  about  giving 
tax  credits  to  people  on  their  income  tax 
forms  for  the  purchase  of  such  ■luxury" 
items  when  the  real  issue  that  needed  ad- 
dressing was  creating  jobs  for  the  many  per- 
sons who  were  out  of  work. 

And.  we  concurred  with  those  critics  of 
Congressman  Gingrich.  After  all,  home 
computers  were  not  that  common  in  Sixth 
District  homes  at  the  time  and  we  were  far 
more  concerned  with  high  unemployment 
than  we  were  with  giving  tax  credits  to  the 
relatively  affluent. 

However,  over  the  past  few  years,  home 
computers  have  become  more  and  more 
common  in  homes  throughout  the  Sixth 
District  and  throughout  this  nation. 

But.  the  fact  that  home  computers  have 
become  popular  is  not  a  good  enough  reason 
to  consider  giving  tax  credits  to  people  who 
buy  them. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  home  com- 
puters have  proven  their  value  to  the  aver- 
age American  family  in  many  ways— helping 
children  with  their  homework,  assisting 
Mom  and  Dad  make  ends  meet,  and  provid- 
ing a  recreational  outlet  for  the  entire 
family. 

Most  people  do  not  purchase  home  com- 
puters because  they  are  just  another  expen- 
sive toy:  they  do  so  because  these  machines 
can  help  make  life  easier  for  all  of  us. 

We  think  Congressman  Gingrich's  idea 
which  many  laughed  at  when  he  first  intro- 
duced it,  is  making  more  and  more  sense. 

Giving  tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
home  computers  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  we  now  believe. • 


RECENT  RESEARCH  ON  PLANT 
CLOSINGS 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  some  recent  re- 
search on  an  i.ssue  of  growing  concern 
to  millions  of  Americans— plant  clos- 
ings and  economic  dislocation.  Because 
the  Federal  Government  does  not 
keep  track  of  how  many  factories  and 
other  workplaces  are  permanently 
shut  down  each  year,  nor  of  what  the 
consequences  are  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  lose  their  jobs,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  small  group  of  schol- 
ars and  researchers  who  have  been  in- 
vestigating these  problems. 

In  December  1983,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution reported  research  by  Candee 
S.  Harris  which  reveals  truly  alarming 
statistics  about  the  wave  of  plant  clos- 
ings that  has  smashed  through  our 
communities  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Harris'  report,  over  900,000 
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manufacturing  jobs  were  lost  each 
year  from  1978  to  1982  due  to  plant 
closings  in  firms  with  100  or  more  em- 
ployees. Over  900,000  jobs  a  year  just 
in  the  largest  firms  and  just  in  manu- 
facturing. 

The  total  number  of  jobs  lost— per- 
manently—because  of  establishment 
closings  in  all  industries  and  in  firms 
of  all  sizes  from  1980  to  1982  was  over 
7  million. 

From  1980  to  1982,  1  of  every  14 
people  in  the  U.S.  work  force  lost  his 
or  her  job  in  an  establishment  closing. 

Ms.  Harris'  research  indicates  that 
no  region  has  been  spared  the  disrup- 
tions and  trauma  caused  by  plant  clos- 
ings. The  rates  of  manufacturing  job 
loss  in  every  region  of  the  country  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent  during  the  years 
1980  to  1982.  Moreover,  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  replaced  only  9  manufacturing 
jobs  for  each  10  lost  in  plant  closings 
at  large  manufacturing  firms  between 
1976  and  1982. 

Among  many  other  important  find- 
ings, Ms.  Harris'  work  for  Brookings 
reveals  that  subsidiary  or  branch  man- 
ufacturing plants  are  far  more  likely 
to  close  than  independent  plants. 
"Within  the  same  firm  size  classes, 
closing  rates  range  from  two  to  five 
times  higher  for  the  subordinate  es- 
tablishments." This  finding  confirms 
the  conclusion  reached  by  Representa- 
tive Berkley  Bedell's  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  in  its  1980 
report  on  conglomerates  and  their  ef- 
fects on  small  business  and  local  com- 
munities: Absentee  corporate  owner- 
ship of  resources  important  to  a  com- 
munity, and  especially  conglomerate 
ownership  of  mature  local  subsidiaries, 
can  have  serious  adverse  impacts  on 
the  community  and  tends  to  inhibit 
the  long-term  growth  of  the  local 
economy. 

A  second  research  effort  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  was  under- 
taken by  Prof.  Charles  Craypo  of  Cor- 
nell University.  Profe.s.sor  Craypo  stud- 
ied 27  facility  closings  between  1954 
and  1983  in  the  Indiana  factory  towns 
of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka. 
During  the  period  he  studied,  the 
South  Bend  area  lost  12  percent  of  its 
manufacturing  employment.  The  clos- 
ings studied  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
nearly  40,000  jobs. 

Absentee  owners  closed  23  of  the  27 
plants;  19  of  the  plants  were  relocated 
elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  plants 
were  closed  for  anticompetitive  rea. 
.sons.  Locally  owned,  healthy  business-f. 
es  were  acquired  by  multiplant,  absen- 
tee owners  which  shut  them  down  in 
order  to  concentrate  available  market 
share  among  fewer  producers. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  plant 
closings  result  from  business  failures 
and  are  unavoidable.  Professor  Cray- 
po's  work  shows  that  this  is  not  true. 
Business  failures  or  bankruptcy  were 
not  a  factor  in  24  of  the  27  cases  he 
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studied.  According  to  Professor 
Craypo,  the  key  determinant  in  the  in- 
cidence of  closings  and  phasedowns  is 
whether  absentee  owners  continue  to 
invest  in  local  plants. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Professor 
Craypo's  "Summary  and  Conclusion:' 

These  shutdown  decisions  were  for  rea- 
sons internal  to  the  needs  of  the  companies, 
but  they  produced  substantial  social  costs  to 
labor,  small  businesses,  and  the  community. 
Those  who  suffered  the  consequences,  how- 
ever, had  little  say  in  the  matter  and  virtu- 
ally no  influence  over  either  the  process  or 
its  outcome.  Most  of  the  closings  had  tacti- 
cal significance  relevant  to  product  market 
shares  or  labor  market  costs,  or  both.  With- 
out exception,  the  reasons  were  only  vague- 
ly communicated  to  local  area  residents  and 
organizations. 

Divergent  objectives  and  interests  leave 
little  room  for  cooperation  in  this  kind  of 
dislocation.  Productive  capital  was  taken 
from  the  community  in  these  closings,  but 
the  workers  stayed  behind.  They  and  their 
factory  towns  had  to  make  the  adjustments, 
not  the  people  and  the  organizations  that 
made  the  decisions.  It  became  a  matter  of 
relative  control  over  the  economic  environ- 
ment, not  a  situation  in  which  workers, 
owners,  and  community  are  haple.ss  objects 
or  inexorable  market  forces  and  therefore 
in  common  predicament  and  inclined  to  co- 
operate. Unions  and  communities  have  no 
control  over  the  plant  closing  environment 
when  they  are  of  no  further  use  in  the  pro- 
duction process. 

Absentee  owners  have  a  great  deal  more 
discretion.  They  alone  make  the  investment 
choices.  Diversified  concerns,  they  do  busi- 
ness in  a  variety  of  industries,  or  have  the 
capacity  to  do  so  if  they  choose.  Mobility 
allows  them  to  take  advantage  of  a  global 
situation  in  which  some  industries  are  de- 
clining while  others  are  expanding,  and 
some  geographic  regions  are  at  a  stage  of  in- 
,  dustrial  development  where  labor  earnings 
,  and  .social  wage  costs  are  high  while  others 
are  in  a  low-cost  stage.  The  result  is  that 
corporations  can  pick  and  choo.se  strategi- 
cally among  industries  and  locations,  while 
w^orkers  and  communities  cannot. 

Another  research  project  Professor 
Craypo  reported  on  recently  helps 
show  the  urgency  of  governmental 
regulation  of  the  process  by  which  cor- 
porations shut  down  major  facilities. 
He  studied  the  effects  of  the  closing  of 
a  Drewry's  brewery  in  South  Bend  on 
the  workers  who  lost  their  jobs.  His 
most  significant  findings:  The  dis- 
placed workers'  mortality  rate  follow- 
ing the  closing  was  16  times  higher 
than  normal  for  people  of  their  age. 
Many  earlier  studies  have  shown  that 
plant  closings  have  significant  adverse 
health  effects  on  the  displaced  work- 
ers, but  Professor  Craypo's  findings 
are  among  the  most  dramatic. 

Researchers  in  California  have 
shown  that  the  development  of  an  in- 
creasingly high-tech  economy  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  plant  closings  and 
their  adverse  consequences.  Philip 
Shapira  and  Jean  Ross  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  have  stud- 
ied the  growing  high-tech  industry  in 
California.  They  report  that  between 
January  1980  and  January  1984,  at 
least  47,000  workers  in  high-technolo- 
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gy  industries  lost  their  jobs  in  147  clo- 
sures and  layoffs.  Shapira  and  Ross 
emphasize  that  these  are  minimum 
figures,  because  many  closures  go  un- 
reported. Their  report  concludes  with 
a  warning  to  communities  that  intend 
to  tie  their  future  to  particular  high- 
technology  firms: 

In  overall  terms,  it  is  likely  that  high 
technology  sectors  will  grow  in  California  in 
the  future,  althoi.gh  some  individual  .sectors 
may  experience  absolute  decline.  But,  as  im- 
portant, the  high  technology  sector  will  be 
subject  to  much  restructuring  and  flux,  as 
this  study  suggests.  Research  has  already 
demonstrated  that  much  of  the  high  tech- 
nology sector  is  already  very  polarized,  with 
many  low-paid,  low  skill  jobs  and  a  dearth 
of  middle-range  employment.  But  all  jobs  in 
the  industry  are  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
re.structuring.  Communities  looking  to  in- 
crease their  high  technology  employment 
would  be  advised  to  look  with  a  critical  eye 
at  the  long  term  prospects  for  high  lech  em- 
ployment to  make  sure  that  jobs  that  are 
here  today  are  not  gone  tomorrow. 

Shapira  and  Ross'  concerns  are 
echoed  by  two  Stanford  University  re- 
searchers, Russel  Rumberger  and 
Henry  Levin,  who  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government's  predictions 
about  high-technology  job  growth 
may  be  overstated.  They  argue  that 
the  increased  use  of  robots  and  the 
movement  overseas  of  production 
jobs— as  in  the  case  of  Atari's  reloca- 
tion of  1,825  jobs  from  California  to 
Southeast  Asia— threaten  job  expan- 
sion. According  to  Rumberger  and 
Levin,  "Some  evidence  suggests  that 
more  jobs  will  be  destroyed  than  cre- 
ated by  technology  change.  A  recent 
study  of  robotics  suggests  that  robots 
will  eliminate  100,000  to  200,000  jobs 
by  1990,  while  creating  only  32,000  to 
64,000  jobs." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  bring  a  re- 
search project  from  the  other  side  of 
the  country  to  the  Members"  atten- 
tion. The  research  was  conducted  in 
Maine  with  the  financial  support  of 
Bowdoin  College  by  Nancy  Folbre, 
Julia  Leighton.  and  Melissa  Roderick. 
They  studied  the  closing  of  107  Maine 
plants  that  employed  75  or  more  work- 
ers. The  plant  closings  occurred  be- 
tween January  1971  and  June  1981, 
and  resulted  in  a  total  direct  and  indi- 
rect loss  of  nearly  50.000  jobs. 

Among  the  most  interesting  research 
findings  are  the  following: 

First,  bankruptcy  was  a  minor  factor 
in  the  closings.  Only  13  percent  were 
caused  by  bankruptcy. 

Second,  nonunion  work  forces  were 
affected  disproportionately.  Although 
33  percent  of  Maine's  manufacturing 
labor  force  was  unionized,  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  plants  closed  were  union- 
ized. 

Third,  closings  were  concentrated  in 
low-wage  industries  with  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  of  female 
workers. 

Fourth,  when  companies  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  plant  closing,  the 
resulting  unemployment  is  significant- 
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ly  less  severe.  If  as  little  as  1  month  of 
advance  notice  were  given  the  overall 
unemployment  resulting  from  the  clo- 
sure—both direct  and  indirect— would 
decline  from  5  worker-months  of  un- 
employment to  4.  a  20-percent  decline. 

The  last  finding  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  significant.  For  many  years,  I 
have  argued  that  large  firms  should  be 
required  to  give  their  employees  ad- 
vance notice  of  plant  closings  and  per- 
manent layoffs.  As  this  new  research 
from  Maine  confirms,  such  a  require- 
ment would  ease  the  displaced  work- 
ers' transition  from  one  job  to  an- 
other, reduce  the  resulting  level  of  un- 
employment, and  reduce  the  social 
costs  of  plant  closings,  which  private 
corporations  now  freely  transfer  onto 
the  backs  of  the  taxpaying  public. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  excellent  re- 
search that  has  been  undertaken  in 
universities,  colleges,  and  research  in- 
stitutions across  the  land.  With  more 
Federal  support,  these  research  efforts 
could  do  even  more  to  point  the  way  to 
a  solution  to  some  of  the  persistent 
problems  of  economic  dislocation  and 
job  lo.ss. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  would  like 
copies  of  any  of  the  reports  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
them.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  FLOWERS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  2.  1984 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Walter  Flowers, 
whose  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  51 
comes  as  shocking  and  sorrowful  news 
to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well. 

Walter  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  well  liked  Members  of 
this  body.  He  was  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent person— a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu- 
ate and  an  astute  scholar  of  the  law.  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  with 
Walter  on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  where  he  chaired  the 
Fo.ssil.  Nuclear  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Sub- 
committee. He  was  always  knowledge- 
able, well-prepared,  and  fair  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  often  controversial  mat- 
ters over  which  the  committee  presid- 
ed. 

Walter  also  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  that  Committee's 
investigation  of  the  Watergate  affair. 
His  leadership  and  courage  during 
that  difficult  period  should  still  ser\e 
as  a  model  for  us  all. 

More  important  to  me.  Walter  was  a 
good  and  close  friend,  as  he  was  to 
many  Members  during  his  time  of 
public  service.  But  even  after  his 
return  to  private  life  he  maintained 
those  friendships.  He  was  always  will- 
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ing  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  any- 
thing, from  legislation,  about  which 
he  had  great  knowledge,  to  sports, 
about  which  he  had  great  interest. 

Walt  was  a  wonderful  person  and  a 
true  friend.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  my  condolences  to  his  dear 
wife  Beverly,  and  to  his  family.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  them  and  by  his 
friends,  both  in  Congress  and  out.» 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  TRANSMIS- 
SION REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in  the  distribution  of 
surplus  electric  generating  capacity 
and  to  promote  competition  in  the 
bulk  power  supply  market.  My  bill,  the 
Electric  Utility  Transmission  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  would  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  remove  impediments  in 
the  existing  law  and  specifically  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  order  wheeling— 
that  is.  an  arrangement  whereby  one 
utility  is  paid  to  transmit  electric 
energy  between  two  other  utilities— on 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  terms  to 
all  sectors  of  the  industry.  This  bill 
would  provide  lower  electric  rales  for 
consumers  by  facilitating  the  regional 
distribution  of  surplus,  low-cost  power. 

This  proposal  has  earlier  received 
support  in  this  Chamber.  In  .1977.  the 
administration  proposed  similar 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Power  Act 
a,,  part  of  a  comprehensive  National 
Energy  Act.  The  House  passed  such 
legislation,  but.  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming opposition  by  investor- 
owned  utilities,  the  Senate  declined  to 
address  the  wheeling  issue.  In  confer- 
ence, a  compromise  was  drafted,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978.  It  con- 
tained so  many  preconditions  to  the  is- 
suance of  wheeling  orders  that  those 
provisions  are  virtually  useless  to  the 
wheeling  applicant. 

Moreover,  in  a  recent  case,  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  against 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  the  FERC  con- 
strued these  provisions  restrictively 
and  ruled  that  it  lacked  authority  to 
order  wheeling  where  the  result  would 
be  the  displacement  of  power  sold  by 
the  utilities  subject  to  the  wheeling 
order.  Thus,  the  FERC  will  not.  under 
PURPA.  require  large  investor-owned 
utilities  to  transmit  low-cost,  surplus 
power  to  publicly  owned  systems 
which  are  customers  of  the  private 
utilities.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ex- 
isting law  will  not  promote  competi- 
tion within  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try. 

Without  my  proposed  amendments, 
investor-owned   utilities   will— as   they 
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have  done  routinely  in  the  past— con- 
tinue peremptorily  to  deny  public 
power  systems  access  to  transmission 
lines.  Competition  in  the  bulk  power 
market  is  thereby  thwarted  and  poten- 
tial buyers  and  sellers  are  unable  to 
consummate  economically  attractive 
deals.  My  bill  will  insure  that  publicly 
owned  utilities  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  compete  with  investor-owned  utili- 
ties and  that  all  electric  utilities  will 
be  able  to  seek  the  least  expensive 
power  available,  thus  lowering  the  cost 
for  the  ultimate  consumers. 

The  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  about  1,750 
publicly  owned  electric  utilities,  sur- 
veyed its  member  systems  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  they  were 
experiencing  difficulties  in  obtaining 
transmission  services.  The  responses 
reveal  numerous  problems  and  bottle- 
necks. Investor-owned  utilities  either 
refuse  to  wheel  or  engage  in  protract- 
ed negotiations  and  insist  upon  unrea- 
sonable terms  and  prices— thereby  ef- 
fectively refusing  to  wheel.  The  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  in  my  own  State 
of  California,  for  instance,  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest-Southwest  Intertie  and 
other  transmission  .services  and,  thus, 
have  effectively  been  denied  acce.ss  to 
the  surplus  hydroelectric  power  now 
available  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
less  expensive  power  in  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  re- 
ported that  the  regional  transfer  of 
electricity  could  result  in  substantial 
savings  in  electric  utility  plant  invest- 
ment and  energy  costs,  with  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  rates  for  elec- 
tric consumers.  DOE  has  identified 
lack  of  transmission  access  as  a  key  to 
resolving  this  national  problem.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  bill  would  further  a 
sensible,  national  energy  policy. 

My  proposal  would  permit  FERC,  on 
its  own  motion  or  upon  application  of 
a  State  commission,  or  any  electric 
utility,  to  order  a  utility  to  provide 
transmission  services  to  another  utili- 
ty under  just  and  reasonable  rates, 
terms,  and  conditions.  FERC  would 
have  to  issue  an  order  if  its  effect 
would  be  to  conserve  energy,  promote 
the  efficient  use  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources, increase  competition  in  the 
bulk  power  supply  market,  or  is  other- 
wise in  the  public  interest. 

My  proposal  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall,  on  its  own  motion 
or  upon  application  of  a  State  commis- 
sion or  any  electric  utility,  order  an 
electric  utility  owning  or  operating 
any  bulk  power  tranmission  facility  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  that  facility. 
Such  an  order  must  be  issued  if  its 
effect  is  to  conserve  energy,  promote 
the  efficient  use  of  facilities  and  re- 
sources, increase  competition,  or  is 
otherwise  in  the  public  interest.  Again. 
the  service  to  be  rendered  must  be  at 
just  and  reasonable  rates. 
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This  legislation  will  not  impose 
unfair  burdens  on  the  utility  subject 
to  the  wheeling  order.  It  provides  that 
no  order  can  be  issued  if  it  would  place 
an  undue  burden  on  a  utility,  signifi- 
cantly impair  the  utility's  reliability, 
impair  its  ability  to  render  adequate 
service  to  its  customers,  or  result  in 
the  transmission  of  electricity  to  an  ul- 
timate consumer  other  than  the  cus- 
tomers of  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

These  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  are  particularly  relevant  in 
light  of  the  recent  efforts  of  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  to  repeal  the  public 
preference  in  the  relicensing  of  hydro- 
electric projects.  In  my  view,  H.R. 
4402.  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Shelby),  would  reduce  competition  be- 
tween public  and  privately  owned  utili- 
ties, and  I  am  opposed  to  that  bill.  The 
anticompetitive  practices  of  the  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  could  be  curbed  by 
enactment  of  the  antitrust  review  re- 
quirements contained  in  H.R.  5416.  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore).  But  that  proposal 
would  require  an  antitrust  review 
.solely  in  the  context  of  hydroelectric 
licensing  and.  in  my  judgment,  further 
legislation  is  required.  My  proposal 
would  be  applicable  to  all  electric  utili- 
ties and  would,  therefore,  deal  with 
this  problem  on  an  industrywide  basis. 

As  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Charles  Ross  observed  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Tt  is  the  parties  who  control 
the  transmission,  the  arteries  of  the 
industry,  that  control  the  destiny  of 
the  millions  of  ratepayers  of  this 
Nation.  "  That  observation  is  no  less 
valid  today.  I  hope,  therefore,  for 
early  consideration  of  this  proposal.* 
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H.R.  2133-A  BILL  TO  PROMOTE 
COMPETITION  IN  FEDERAL 
PURCHASING 

HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

i.n  iiiwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
making  this  statement  today  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  the  record  straight  on 
H.R.  2133.  This  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  last  Oc- 
tober and.  along  with  the  amendments 
_  I  plan  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  bill's 
'sponsors,  seeks  to  make  competition 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
Federal  procurement  practices.  The 
bill  is  scheduled  for  House  consider- 
ation in  mid-May. 

Some  of  those  opposing  H.R.  2133 
are  the  same  ones  that  opposed  the 
small  business  innovation  development 
bill.  Public  Law  97-219.  Even  the 
Washington  Post  joined  the  battle  and 
opposed  the  SBID  bill.  It  is  interesting 
to   see   how   similar   their   arguments 


again.st  the  SBID  bill  and  H.R.  2133 
are. 

Yet,  the  SBID  bill  passed,  it  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  353  to  57. 
And  it  passed  intact,  the  way  its  spon- 
sors and  the  small  business  community 
wanted  it  to  read.  Guess  what— the 
SBID  programs  are  now  being  imple- 
mented by  the  very  Federal  agencies 
that  initially  opposed  its  passage.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful,  competi- 
tive, and  highly  lauded  Federal  pro- 
grams we  have. 

SPARE  PARTS 

Let  us  get  back  to  H.R.  2133.  Just 
what  does  the  bill  intend  to  do?  H.R. 
2133  has  some  very  strong  and  impor- 
tant provisions  that  deal  with  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  purchases 
spare  and  replacement  parts.  For  the 
first  time.  H.R.  2133  would  legislate 
criteria  to  limit  the  sole-source  con- 
tracting of  spare  parts.  Only  when  the 
head  of  the  buying  activity  determines 
that  one  of  the  following  five  excep- 
tions exist  may  a  sole-source  contract 
be  let:  First,  there  is  only  one  possible 
source;  .second,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  parts:  third,  national  security 
reasons  make  a  sole-source  award  nec- 
essary: fourth,  only  one  source  has  a 
legitimate  proprietary  interest;  and. 
fifth,  another  statute  requires  a  specif- 
ic source. 

In  addition,  H.R.  2133  contains  pro- 
visions that  deal  with  rights  to  propri- 
etary data.  The  issue  of  what  is  a  le- 
gitimate proprietary  interest  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  debate.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  barrier  to  competition 
when  a  company  improperly  asserts 
proprietary  rights  on  products  that 
were  developed  at  the  public's  expense 
and  could  be  manufactured  by  a 
number  of  potential  competitors.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overly  restrictive 
policy  toward  proprietary  rights  could 
cause  many  private  businesses  to  think 
twice  before  selling  a  product  to  the 
Government. 

Accordingly.  H.R.  2133  directs  the 
administration  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  specify  the  status  of 
rights  to  technical  or  other  data  which 
is  developed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds.  These  rules  shall  set 
out  a  requirement  that  a  clause  per- 
taining to  data  rights  be  a  part  of  the 
contract  for  each  major  systems  acqui- 
sition. This  clause  must  spell  out  the 
Government's  right  to  own.  license. 
use,  or  otherwise  assess  this  data  and 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  the  proprietary 
interest  maintained  by  the  contractor. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  2133  requires 
that  the  administration  direct  appro- 
priate purchasing  agencies  to  establish 
reverse  engineering  programs  designed 
to  give  small  businesses  the  opportuni- 
ty to  borrow  or  purcha.se  spare  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  design  replication 
or  modification. 

I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  Government  to  catalog, 
store,  and  inventory  the  technical  data 
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it  owns  in  a  manner  to  allow  its  ready 
access  by  small  business. 

These  provisions  in  H.R.  2133  will  go 
a  long  way  to  clean  up  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  purchases  spare 
parts.  And  there  is  a  lot  to  clean  up.  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  military  spent  $13 
billion  on  spare  and  replacement 
parts;  $10  billion,  or  77  percent,  of 
these  parts  were  purchased  through 
sole-source,  noncompetitive  contracts. 
In  a  June  1983  report,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  .said  that  savings  of  30 
to  40  percent  could  be  possible  if  there 
were  more  competition  on  these  pur- 
chases. 

PREQUALIFICATION  CRITERIA 

H.R.  2133  also  takes  another  very 
important  step  in  opening  up  spare 
parts  procurement  practices.  The  bill 
seeks  to  limit  the  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  prequalification  criteria,  such 
as  qualified  products  and  bidders  lists. 
These  lists  are  being  used  as  screening 
devices  to  deny  businesses  who  are  not 
on  the  lists  the  opportunity  to  even 
submit  bids. 

The  military  maintains  that  these 
qualified  lists  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve quality  on  critical  items.  While 
qualified  lists  are  undoubtedly  used  to 
purchase  critical  items,  there  are  some 
items  that  we  are  presently  purchas- 
ing off  these  lists  that  are  clearly  not 
critical:  household  lights,  floor  wax. 
flashlights,  spark  plugs,  loudspeakers 
for  shipboard  entertainment  systems, 
automotive  grease,  filing  cabinets, 
laminated  wooden  boat  paddles,  and 
saw  chains. 

This  screening  out  by  using  qualified 
lists  to  determine  a  bidder's  respon- 
siveness to  a  .solicitation  may  lead  to 
instances  where  the  agency  actually 
rejects  a  perfectly  acceptable  product 
at  a  price  lower  than  it  can  purchase 
the  product  off  of  the  qualified  list.  Of 
cour.se,  the  agency  will  never  know  if 
other  than  prequalified  suppliers  can 
offer  similar  or  superior  products  at 
low«?^prices  if  they  never  even  review 
other  bids.  In  cases  where  the  product 
is  vital  to  the  safety  and  success  of  a 
mission,  not  reviewing  a  greater  uni- 
verse of  sources  may  indeed  be  unwise. 

H.R.  2133  simply  gives  businesses 
the  right  to  submit  offers  and  have 
them  considered  without  altering  the 
quality  standards  for  any  item.  In  fact, 
under  this  provision  of  H.R.  2133,  it  is 
entirely  likely  that  the  procuring 
agency  will  find  .sources  that  will  not 
only  supply  the  product  at  less  ex- 
pense, but  because  the  bill  will  not 
affect  quality  standards  in  any  way. 
the  procuring  agency  may  actually 
find  superior  products.  The  legislation 
does  not  require  that  an  agency  must 
accept  a  bid  if  the  offered  product 
does  not  meet  its  quality  standards,  or 
if  there  is  not  time  for  adequate  test- 
ing prior  to  needed  delivery  time.  Like- 
wise, any  bid  can  be  rejected  if  the 
bidder  is  not  considered  to  be  responsi- 
ble. 
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THE  RULE  OF  TWO 

A  provision  of  H.R.  2133  that  has 
drawn  considerable  opposition  is  the 
"rule  of  two."  This  area,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  most  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
represented provision  of  the  bill.  You 
have  probably  been  told  that  'virtual- 
ly all  of  the  Federal  procurement  con- 
tracts will  have  to  go  to  small  busi- 
ness "  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Let  us  start  with  some  facts: 
Small  business  makes  up  approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  all  of  the  busi- 
nesses in  America. 

In  fiscal  year  1983  small  busine.ss  re- 
ceived only  13.75  percent  of  the  value 
of  prime  Federal  procurement  con- 
tracts, down  from  15.75  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  top  five  De- 
partment of  Defense  contractors  re- 
ceived more  prime  contract  dollars 
than  the  entire  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Small  business  firms,  in  winning 
their  paltry  share  of  Federal  prime 
contract  dollars,  were  highly  depend- 
ent on  small  business  set-asides.  In 
fact,  one-half  of  the  prime  contract 
dollars  at  DOD  going  to  small  busi 
nesses  went  through  small  business 
.set-asides.  To  small  firms  interested  in 
Federal  procurement,  the  set-aside 
program  is  vital. 

Another  point  to  make  here  is  that 
small  business  set-asides  are  made  on  r 
competitive  basis.  These  procurements 
are  open  for  bidding  to  99  percent  of 
the  business  firms  in  America.  In  a 
report  to  the  Congre.ss  transmitted 
last  month.  President  Reagan  said: 

Small  busines.s  .set-a-sidt.s  are  by  definition 
competitive  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  SBA's  8(a)  contract  program  .  .  . 

Small  business  set-aside  procure- 
ments are  clearly  vital  to  our  goal  of 
maintaining  a  diverse  and  healthy  de- 
fense industrial  base  and  to  assuring 
the  taxpayers  of  wise  u.se  of  the  Feder- 
al procurement  dollar. 

In  contrast  to  the  small  business  set- 
aside  program.  60  percent  of  DOD's 
procurements  are  made  on  a  .sole- 
source,  noncompetitive  basis  (accord- 
ing to  DOD's  own  figures \  In  fact,  less 
than  6  percent  of  DOD's  procurements 
are  even  formally  advertised  for  bid.  I 
submit  that  competition  among  only 
99  percent  of  the  business  firms  in 
America  is  better  than  no  competition 
at  all. 

A  contracting  officer  implements  a 
sr.  all  business  set-aside  on  a  procure- 
ment he  or  she  feels  the  criteria  of  the 
"rule  of  two"  has  been  met.  These  are 
the  criteria  for  the  "rule  of  two  ": 

The  contracting  officer  determines 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that,  first,  offers  will  be  obtained  from 
at  least  two  responsible  small  business 
concerns  offering  the  products  of  dif- 
ferent small  business  concerns,  and 
second,  awards  will  be  made  at  reason- 
able prices. 
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An  important  concept  of  the  'rule  of 
two"  is  that  a  contracting  officer  may 
cancel  a  small  business  set-aside  if  he 
or  she  feels  the  Government  is  not 
getting  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
goods  or  services,  or  if  the  contract 
award  to  a  small  business  concern 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
The  proposed  award  would  then  be  re- 
solicited  on  an  unrestricted  basis. 

That  criteria  can  be  found  in  section 
19.502-1  of  the  Federal  acquisition  reg- 
ulations (FAR).  The  Tule  of  two"  is 
current  procurement  regulation  that 
guides  all  Federal  procurement.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  the  "rule  of 
two."  It  has  been  a  formal  procure- 
ment regulation  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  1979.  NASA  also  adopt- 
ed the  "rule  of  two"  as  their  formal 
procurement  policy  in  1982.  In  a 
slightly  different  form,  this  criteria 
could  also  be  found  in  the  old  Federal 
procurement  regulations  that  were 
used  by  civilian  agencies  prior  to  the 
final  adoption  of  the  FAR. 

Not  only  do  Federal  agencies  pres- 
ently use  the  "rule  of  two."  they  fully 
endorse  it.  In  a  letter  to  David  Stock- 
man dated  April  18.  1984.  Mary  Ann 
Gilleece.  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Acquisition  Management  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  said: 

The  only  mechanism  available  to  carry 
out  this  Congressional  mandate  is  through 
the  small  business  .set-aside  program  which 
serves  a.s  the  underpinning  of  the  Federal 
agencies  small  business  program. 

.  These  have  worked  effectively  for 
almost  thirty  years  to  enhance  the  opportu- 
nities for  small  business  and  small  disadvan- 
taged business  firms  who  participated  in  the 
acquisition  of  products  and  services  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  small  business 
set-asides  generally  result  in  more,  not  less 
competition.  This  increase  in  competition 
results  because  of  two  factors;  There  are  a 
much  greater  number  of  .small  business 
firms  than  big  business  firms;  secondly,  the 
small  business  community  perceives  that 
when  procurement  is  set-aside,  it.  by  defini- 
tion, cannot  be  a  sole  source  award  and  that 
they  will  be  competing  against  their  peers 
and  therefore  stand  a  realistic  chance  of 
winning  the  contract. 

H.R.  2133  seeks  to  codify  the  "rule 
of  two"  as  it  appears  in  the  FAR  with 
the  addition  of  one  additional  crite- 
rion—that the  delivery  of  the  goods  or 
services  will  be  rendered  within  the 
time  needs  of  the  procuring  agency. 
Small  business  set-asides  are  of  such 
importance  to  the  minute  share  of 
prime  contract  awards  that  small  busi- 
ness presently  receives,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  this  program  with  the  force 
of  law. 

Remember  almost  half  of  all  Federal 
prime  contract  dollars  going  to  small 
business  goes  through  the  set-aside 
program.  At  the  present  time,  tremen- 
dous pressure  is  being  put  on  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
withdraw  the  "rule  of  two"  from  the 
FAR.  Organizations  that  wish  to 
expand  the  85  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
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curement  prime  contract  dollars  that 
currently  go  to  the  largest  1  percent  of 
the  businesses  in  America  are  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  to  eliminate  the  "rule 
of  two"  from  the  FAR.  Congress  must 
step  in  and  act  before  this  program 
that  is  so  vitial  to  small  business  com- 
petition and  our  goal  of  maintaining  a 
diverse  and  healthy  defense  industrial 
base  is  lost. 

You  undoubtedly  have  heard  vague 
critcisms  about  the  small  business  set- 
aside  procurement  program.  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  probably  heard  that 
H.R.  2133  would  require  that  all  or 
most  of  Federal  procurements  will 
have  to  go  to  small  businesses,  or  that 
small  firms  will  simply  get  contracts, 
skim  off  the  profits  and  then  subcon- 
tract out  all  the  work  to  a  big  compa- 
ny. That  is  simply  not  true,  and  in  fact 
cannot  happen  when  the  'rule  of  two" 
is  properly  implemented.  Small  busi- 
nesses may  only  offer  the  products  of 
small  businesses  under  small  business 
set-asides. 

Furthermore,  since  60  percent  of 
DODs  work  goes  out  under  sole 
source,  noncompetitive  awards,  the 
"rule  of  two"  cannot  be  met  in  those 
circumstances  because  the  contracting 
officer  believes  there  is  only  one  firm 
eligible  to  perform.  Other  procure 
ments  have  defined  elements  of  re- 
sponsibility and  likewise  may  not  be 
suitable  for  small  business  set-aside 
awards.  For  example,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  "the  best  technical 
approach  available"  for  a  research  and 
development  task,  the  contracting  offi- 
cer may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  his  or 
her  expectation  that  the  best  ap- 
proach will  be  found  by  using  the 
small  business  set -aside  procedure. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important 
point.  Most  of  the  basic  research  the 
Federal  Government  funds  is  done 
through  grants  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments. The  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  example,  uses  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  their  research 
funds  to  fund  unsolicited  basic  re- 
search grants  to  universities  and  other 
nonprofits.  H.R.  2133  only  applies  to 
procurement  contracts,  not  grants  or 
cooperative  agreements.  Thus,  it 
would  not  affect  any  of  the  research 
grant  or  cooperative  agreement  pro- 
grams operated  by  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  I  want  to  put  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  the  notion  that  small  busi- 
ness set-asides  lead  to  shoddy  perform- 
ance by  contractors  that  are  merely 
shady  fronts  that  ripoff  the  taxpayer. 
That  characterization  is  plainly  insult- 
ing and  demeaning  to  small  business 
contractors  and  procurement  officials 
who  are  hardworking  and  constantly 
in  battle  with  a  system  that  is  at  odds 
with  what  is  truly  good  for  America. 
The  "rule  of  two"  clearly  states  that  a 
potential  contractor  must  be  responsi- 
ble. The  FAR  sets  the  standards  by 
which  a  potential  contractor  is  deemed 
responsible.  A  firm  must:  first,  have 
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adequate  financial  resources;  second, 
be  able  to  comply  with  delivery  and 
performance  schedules:  third,  have  a 
satisfactory  performance  record: 
fourth,  have  a  satisfactory  record  of 
integrity  and  busine.ss  ethics;  fifth, 
have  necessary  organization,  experi- 
ence, accounting  and  operational  con- 
trols or  the  ability  to  obtain  them; 
sixth,  have  the  necessary  production, 
construction  and  technical  equipment 
and  facilities,  or  the  ability  to  obtain 
them:  and  seventh,  be  otherwise  quali- 
fied and  eligible. 

THE  '12  MILLION  PRESUMPTION" 

While  H.R.  2133  adopts  a  current 
and  time-tested  Government  policy  in 
the  "rule  of  two,"  it  does  require  some 
new  documentation  with  respect  to  its 
use. 

Under  current  procurement  policy  at 
DOD,  whenever  that  agency  prepares 
solicitation  for  the  acquisition  of  con- 
struction services  that  will  result  in  a 
prime  contract  award  for  le.ss  than  $2 
million,  that  solicitation  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  eligible  for  a  small  busi- 
ness set-aside.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  also  adopted  this  policy 
toward  construction  services,  their 
threshold  is  set  at  $3  million. 

H.R.  2133  adopts  this  policy  and  ap- 
plies this  presumption  to  all  Federal 
contracts  under  S2  million  (except 
where  small  purchase  procurement 
procedures  or  reserve  programs  apply). 
I  will,  in  addition,  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  section  that  will  exempt  the 
procurement  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  other  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  management  services  from  the 
presumption. 

Just  what  does  this  presumption 
mean?  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  that 
the  presumption  means  that  all  Feder- 
al contracts  for  less  than  S2  million 
must  now  go  to  small  business.  Again, 
this  is  false. 

Under  the  presumption  clause  in 
H.R.  2133,  small  business  set-asides  for 
procurements  tinder  $2  million  may  be 
lifted  if  the  contracting  officer  pre- 
pares a  determinations  and  findings 
stating  that  the  criteria  for  the  set- 
aside  will  not  be  met.  The  intent  of 
this  section  is  to  make  it  administra- 
tively easier  for  the  contracting  officer 
to  seek  competition  on  contracts  under 
$2  million  than  it  is  to  sole  .source  or 
otherwi.se  noncompetitively  let  the 
contracts.  This  provision  is  vital  to  the 
proper  implementation  of  the  "rule  of 
two."  This  provision  will  help  bring 
the  benefits  of  competition  to  thou- 
sands of  procurement  actions. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1981-83  period,  of 
all  procurement  contracts  going  to 
small  business,  67  percent  were  under 
$2  million.  Overall,  small  firms  re- 
ceived 36  percent  of  the  contracts  let 
by  the  Government  under  $2  million 
in  value.  Quite  obviously,  contracts  in 
this  range  are  extremely  important  to 
small  firms.  Hence,  this  presumption 
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will  make  contracting  officers  think 
twice  about  obtaining  small  business 
competition  on  contract  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  out  on  a  sole 
source,  or  other  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures. 

Remember  that  the  majority  of  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts  are  already 
awarded  under  this  system.  In  addi- 
tion, my  amendment  to  this  section 
will  not  affect  the  procurement  of  re- 
search and  development  and  other 
professional,  technical  and  manage- 
ment services  (this  presently  includes 
architects  and  engineers).  This  pre- 
sumption will  get  to  the  procurements 
that  we  need  competition  for  the 
most— basic,  low  skill  services  and 
common  hardware  and  tooled  items 
that  aT  not  proprietarv  or  patented. 
If  an  item  is  patented  or  proprietary, 
the  contracting  officer  may  issue  a 
sole-source  contract. 

I  hope  this  discussion  of  the  major 
provisions  of  H.R.  2133  will  help  you 
understand  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation. Along  with  the  other  provisions 
of  H.R.  2133.  which  are  designed  to 
fine  tune  existing  procurement  pro- 
grams .such  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's certificate  of  competen- 
cy program,  small  business  reserve 
program,  and  the  administration's 
small  business  procurement  goal-set- 
ting procedures,  these  new  legislative 
proposals  seek  to  open  the  procure- 
ment process  to  the  vast  majority  of 
firms  in  America  that  find  themselves 
locked  out  by  present  procedures. 

H.R.  2133  has  the  support  of  over 
150  small  business  groups  that  repre- 
sent the  broad  spectrum  of  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  These  groups  in- 
clude the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  Small  Business 
United,  the  National  Machining  and 
Tooling  Association,  and  the  Small 
Business  Legislative  Council. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

On  a  final  note,  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  opposition  to  H.R.  2133  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  architects  and 
engineers.  I  understand  that  A&E 
firms  have  been  active  in  contacting 
many  congressional  offices  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  2133. 

First,  I  must  point  out  that  my 
amendment  to  exempt  professional, 
management,  and  technical  services 
from  the  presumption  provision  would 
Include  exempting  the  procurement  of 
A&E  services  from  that  section.  The 
only  part  of  the  bill  that  still  affects 
them  is  the  "rule  of  two"  and  that  is 
current  regulation.  Thus,  nothing  in 
H.R.  2133  changes  the  current  system 
of  procuring  A&E  services. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  lobbying 
effort  against  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  architects  and  engineers  is  being 
orchestrated  by  the  largest  200  firms 
in  the  industry.  Although  these  200 
firms  make  up  only  0.07  percent  of  the 
30,000  A&E  firms  in  the  country,  a 
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DOD  report  found  that  these  firms  re- 
ceive 32.4  percent  of  DODs  A&E 
prime  contract  dollars.  The  DOD 
report  from  Secretary  Weinberger  fur- 
ther states  that  from  fiscal  year  1982 
to  fiscal  year  1983  these  firms  in- 
creasec  their  receipts  from  DOD  from 
$71,730,000  to  $139,819,000,  an  in- 
crease of  94.9  percent.  By  contrast, 
awards  to  small  A&E  firms  increased 
only  20.1  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  DOD  report  goes  on  to  state 
that: 

1.  DOD's  current  implementation  of  set- 
a-sides  in  support  of  small  business  is  statu- 
torily authorized  and  correctly  implemented 
through  the  Defen.se  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion. 

2.  DOD's  implementation  of  the  set-aside 
program  has  been  supported  by  the  courts 
and  the  GAO. 

3.  Quality  performance  of  our  require- 
ments is  not  jeopardized  by  our  current  pro- 
cedures, nor  is  mobilization  readiness  im- 
paired. 

Clearly,  it  appears  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  2133  on  the  part  of  the 
large  A&E  firms  is  an  attempt  to  fur- 
ther increase  their  already  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  Federal  A&E  expendi- 
tures. If  they  can  defeat  the  rule  of 
two"  and  have  it  removed  from  Feder- 
al procurement  policy,  they  will  take  a 
large  step  toward  eliminating  competi- 
tion from  the  small  firms  in  their  in- 
dustry. 

I  urge  you  to  stand  firm  against 
their  effort.* 


JAPAN  PROBLEM  ISN'T  BEEF: 
IT'S  HIGH-TECH  TRADE 

HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OK  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
superb  column  recently,  Hobart 
Rowen  addressed  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  Japan  would  in- 
crease its  imports  of  U.S. -produced 
beef  and  citrus.  As  Rowen  points  out, 
both  beef  and  citrus  have  assumed  a 
symbolic  quality  that  exceed  their  im- 
portance in  the  overall  .scheme  of  our 
balance  of  trade  with  Japan.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  recent  an- 
nouncement—welcome as  it  may  be— 
indicates  an  end  to  our  ongoing  trade 
friction  with  Japan. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  we 
cannot  now  belittle  the  recent  an- 
nouncement as  meaningless.  Both  beef 
and  citrus  were  often  cited  as  exam- 
ples of  restrictive  Japanese  import 
policies;  imports  have  now.  in  some 
measure,  been  liberalized.  I  hope  that 
we  appreciate  that  the  recent  decision 
was  an  act  of  con.siderable  political 
will  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
recognize  our  role  in  making  beef  and 
citrus  the  most  pressing  issues  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  In  a  sense,  the 
Rowen    article    provides    us    with    a 
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lesson  in  the  importance  of  choosing 
our  symbols,  and  a  warning  to  do  a 
more  effective  job  in  the  future. 

As  Rowen  points  out— correctly,  in 
my  view— the  big  issues  for  the  future 
lie  in  those  manufactured  goods  where 
we  enjoy  a  comparative  advantage: 
computing  equipment,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  and  other  technology 
goods.  There  the  next  battles  will  have 
to  be  fought.  We  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  where  we  will  accomplish  the 
most. 

For  example,  after  considerable  U.S. 
pressure,  the  Japanese  Government 
recently  modified  a  proposal  that  was 
submitted  to  the  diet  that  would  have 
restricted  foreign  ownership  of  new- 
value  added  networks  for  data  trans- 
mission. This  was  a  welcome  decision; 
it  is  in  an  area  where  the  United 
States  has  had  extensive  experience— 
and  Japanese  companies  relatively 
little— and  shows  that  it  is  possible  to 
work  with  the  Japanese  Government 
without  resorting  to  symbolism. 

The  NTT  Procurement  Agreement 
provides  another  useful  model  for  rec- 
onciling differing  approaches  to  high 
technology  policy.  NTT  is  the  Japa- 
nese telephones  monopoly,  which  his- 
torically has  procured  all  of  its  equip- 
ment needs  from  four  Japanese  com- 
panies. Late  in  1980.  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
reached  an  agreement  under  which 
NTT's  procurements  would  be  open  to 
competitive  bid  by  American,  as  well 
as  Japanese  companies.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement— which  was, 
incidentally,  renewed  earlier  this 
year— NTT's  procurements  from  U.S. 
companies  have  risen  from  $20  million 
per  year  to  more  than  $140  million. 

In  addition,  NTT  has  instituted  pro- 
cedures that  facilitate  the  participa- 
tion of  U.S.  companies  in  the  Japanese 
market,  and  has  sent  several  procure- 
ment delegations  ot  the  United  States 
to  meet  with  U.S.  manufacturers. 
While  sales  have  not  yet  approached 
the  level  that  I  had  hoped  to  see, 
there  has  clearly  been  an  improve- 
ment, both  in  actual  results  and  in  rec- 
onciling differing  approaches  to  the 
high  technology  marketplace. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention,  and  hope 
that  we  will  all  learn  from  the  recent 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  imported 
beef  and  citrus. 
The  article  follows: 

Japan  Problem  Isn't  Beef;  It's  High-Tech 
Trade 

The  Japanese  are  canny:  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  they  have  kept  American  trade 
negotiators  off  balance,  ducking  demands 
for  larger  sales  of  American  beef  and  citrus 
products  to  Japan.  To  be  sure,  as  Japanese 
government  officials  say.  there  has  been 
great  political  pressure  from  Japanese  agri- 
culture lobbies  to  keep  out  high-quality  beef 
and  citrus  products  from  abroad. 

But  while  all  attention  was  focused  on 
these    politically    volatile    products,    little 
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could  be  done  to  settle  more  basic  issues,  in- 
cluding Japanese  resistance  to  imports  of 
manufactured  goods.  At  the  moment,  a  criti- 
cal confrontation  looms  over  American  ef- 
forts to  sell  satellite  and  other  high-technol- 
ogy products  in  a  growing  Japanese  market, 
and  to  get  agreement  on  licensing  computer 
software,  an  area  where  the  United  States  is 
clearly  ahead. 

Against  an  American  trade  deficit  of  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  with  Japan,  the 
extra  sales  of  beef,  oranges,  etc..  that  will 
result  from  a  new  agreement  may  amount 
to  a  paltry  $200  million  annually,  a  mere 
trickle  against  the  value  of  other  products 
that  the  United  Slates  would  like  to  sell 
Japan.  As  Ford  Motor  Co.  Chairman  Philip 
Caldwell  grumbled.  The  beef  isn't  worth 
more  than  about  16.000  cars." 

But  every  time  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
William  E.  Brock  appeared  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  discuss  the  whole  range 
of  trade  issues  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  he  heard  a  familiar  chorus  from 
representatives  of  farm  states: 
■How  about  beef  and  citrus?" 
Japan,  for  its  part,  protested  that  a  nation 
that  had  been  on  the  edge  of  starvation  in 
the  last  few  years  of  World  War  II  had  to 
assure  itself  of  a  minimum  level  o"^  domestic 
agricultural  production,  even  if  it  could  buy 
cheaper  food  abroad. 

•Japanese  consumers  are  willirg  to  pay 
the  costs."  Amba-ssador  Yoshio  Okawara 
told  the  National  Governors  Conference  in 
Portland.  Me.,  last  year. 

Thus  the  beef/citrus  i.ssue  gained  enor- 
mous symbolic  and  political  importance 
here  and  in  Japan.  A  Japanese  concession 
on  beef  and  citrus  that  would  have  been 
small  in  a  macroeconomic  sen.se.  muting 
larger  issues,  was  one  that  the  Japanese 
were  unwilling  to  make. 

So  Congress  began  to  chatter  about  a  10 
percent  import  surcharge,  and  Brock  him- 
self bluntly  told  Japanese  officials  that  beef 
and  citrus  quotas  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased sub.stantially.  or  the  United  States 
would  take  specific  measures  to  restrict  im- 
ports of  Japanese  goods. 

Last  weekend.  Japan  capitulated,  agreeing 
to  nearly  double  its  import  quotas  for  high- 
quality  beef. 

Under  an  expiring  five-year  agreement  on 
beef  and  citrus,  allowable  U.S.  exports  of 
high-grade  beef  to  Japan  had  been  increas- 
ing by  3.300  metric  tons  a  year,  to  the 
present  level  of  30.800  tons  a  year.  (The 
American  Cattlemen's  Association  .says, 
however,  that  counting  all  grades  of  beef, 
total  exports  to  Japan  were  60.575  tons,  or 
65  percent  of  the  U.S.  global  total  of  93,045 
tons  last  year.) 

Under  the  new  deal.  Japans  high-quality- 
beef  quota  will  rise  to  58.400  metric  tons  at 
the  end  of  four  years.  The  citrus  quotas  will 
be  boo.sted  from  82.000  tons  to  126.000  tons, 
and  there  will  be  comparable  increases  for 
juice. 

Roger  Berglund.  president  of  the  Cattle- 
men's Association,  who  grumbled  that 
"we're  still  disappointed,  "  fails  to  mention 
that  American  beef,  as  well  as  other  meat 
products,  are  protected  by  the  Meat  Import 
Act.  That  provides  a  formula  limiting  beef 
imports  here  if  domestic  production  exceeds 
demand.  It's  one  of  many  American  devices 
protecting  farmers,  including  import  restric- 
tions on  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  peanuts  and 
cotton. 

In  a  telephone  interview  just  before  de- 
parting for  Korea  last  week.  Brock  said  can- 
didly: We  can  be  accu.sed  of  having  more 
import  barriers  to  agricultural  products" 
than  Japan  does. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thus,  nobody  has  a  clean  slate  "  on  agri- 
cultural protectionism,  as  Brock  likes  to  .say. 

But  the  big  issues  lie  elsewhere.  America 
has  a  'Japan  problem  "  in  terms  of  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  here,  because  their 
companies  beat  us  out— with  good  business 
management  -in  consumer  products  ranging 
from  video  recorders  to  automobiles.  In- 
creasingly, the  contest  will  turn  to  commu- 
nications technology  as  both  our  economies 
increasingly  become  .service-oriented. 

We  may  have  a  merchandise  trade  deficit 
with  Japan,  but  we  still  have  a  substantial 
surplus  in  services. 

As  Brookings  economist  Lawrence  Kraus 
has  pointed  out,  Japan  has  a  number  of  real 
problems  to  face:  a  rapidly  aging  popula- 
tion, and  a  restrictive  economic  policy  that 
is  retarding  domestic  growth.  In  addition, 
having  taken  maximum  advantage  of  exist- 
ing technology.  Japan  is  on  the  frontier  of 
some  of  the  newer  processes  where  the 
United  States  excells.  and  Japans  ability  to 
adapt  the  newer  stuff  is  less  certain. 

In  a  little-noticed  address  to  the  Japan  So- 
ciety in  New  York  after  the  Williamsburg 
summit.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  acknowl- 
edged that  Japan's  future  economic  develop- 
ment should  be  in  the  direction  "of  the  elec- 
tronics and  communications  technology  nec- 
essary to  sustain  an  information  society  .  .  . 
The  achievement  of  the  information  society 
seems  primary,  since  it  goes  beyond  changes 
in  the  production  structure  and  .  .  .  will 
mean  the  unfolding  of  a  new  and  unprece- 
dented stage  of  development. 

"This  may  take  20  or  even  30  years  to  re- 
alize, yet  we  should  not  let  the  long  time 
span  deter  us.  " 

So.  at  least.  Japan  appears  to  have  the  big 
picture  in  its  sights.  We've  got  the  beef.* 


May  8,  1984 
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ELECTIONS  AND  THE  MILITARY 
VOTE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORCl.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

m  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  our 
military  personnel,  who  are  serving  to 
defend  our  Nation,  are  often  unable  to 
get  their  votes  to  count  in  U.S.  elec- 
tions. How  ironic  that  the  people  who 
so  bravely  enlist  to  defend  our  right  to 
free  elections  and  our  right  to  vote 
cannot  make  their  voice  heard  due  to 
poor  election  rules.  This  injustice  to 
American  citizens  should  be  stopped 
and  reforms  to  improve  the  voting 
system  for  military  personnel  should 
begin  immediately.  I  am  entering  a 
copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Conservative  Digest  which  outlines 
this  problem  and  the  role  of  Samuel 
Wright  in  trying  to  rectify  it. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Give  the  Military  a  Chance  To  "Vote! 

Approximately  182.000  military  personnel 
Who  tried  to  vote  in  the  1980  presidential 
election  were  unable  to  do  .so.  according  to  a 
Department  of  Defense  survey.  Reason; 
they  received  their  absentee  ballots  too  late 
or  not  at  all. 

This  figure  does  not  include  persons  who 
are  not  aware  that  their  ballots  were  not 
counted,  because  local  election  officials  re- 
ceived them  after  the  election.  The  figure 


also  does  not   include  military  dependents 
and  overseas  civilians. 

If  all  those  groups  were  included,  the 
number  of  disenfranchised  voters  would 
likely  approach  half  a  million. 

THE  BASIC  PROBLEM 

The  basic  problem  is  that  regardless  of 
how  early  the  voter  applies  for  an  ab.senlee 
ballot,  the  local  election  official  probably 
won't  start  mailing  out  ballots  until  about 
three  weeks  before  the  election,  and  in  45 
states  an  absentee  ballot  must  be  actually 
received  (not  just  postmarked)  by  election 
day. 

For  many  military  personnel,  especially 
those  at  sea  or  at  isolated  overseas  duty  sta- 
tions, three  weeks  is  insufficient  time  for 
the  ballot  to  go  from  the  local  election  offi- 
cial to  the  voter  and  back. 

The  .same  is  true  for  many  civilians  over- 
seas, especially  those  who  live  in  countries 
with  terrible  postal  services. 

Another  problem,  particularly  for  over- 
seas civilians,  is  cumbersome  notarization 
requirements.  About  half  the  states  require 
that  either  the  application  for  an  r^bsentee 
ballot,  or  the  ballot  return  envelope,  or 
both,  be  notarized  or  otherwi.se  acknowl- 
edged by  "'an  official  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter oaths." 

In  most  countries,  notaries  public  are  not 
as  inexpenxive  or  as  readily  available  as 
they  are  in  this  country.  In  some  countries, 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  doc;  not  even 
contain  the  notion  of  "an  official  authorized 
to  administer  oaths."" 

There  are  cases  on  record  of  overseas 
Americans  having  to  travel  up  to  75  miles  or 
pay  up  to  $75  to  get  a  single  piece  of  voting 
material  notarized. 

PROGRESS  BEING  MADE 

Progress  is  being  made  on  solving  this 
problem  because  of  the  efforts  of  one  Con- 
servative Digest  subscriber.  Samuel  P. 
Wright.  Wright  has  put  together  a  network 
of  more  than  350  volunteers  around  the 
country  to  work  for  ballot  reforms.  They  en- 
courage slate  and  local  elections  officials,  as 
well  as  .state  lawmakers,  to  make  it  easier 
for  military  personnel  to  vote  by  absentee 
ballots. 

So  far,  through  the  efforts  of  Wright's 
network  and  others,  reform  bills  have  been 
enacted  in  California.  Connecticut.  Indiana, 
Maine.  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

But  Wright  .says  more  work  is  needed  in 
these  slates  as  well  as  most  others.  In  Indi- 
ana, for  example,  the  new  law  solved  only 
the  notarization  problem  for  military  per- 
sonnel abroad,  not  the  problems  involved  in 
ballot  transmission  to  and  from  military 
personnel. 

•If  we  can  make  it  possible  for  more  mili- 
tary personnel  to  vole."  .says  Wright,  "it  is 
likely  that  more  pro-defen.se  congressmen 
will  be  elected,  and  those  in  Congress  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary. After  all.  no  one  has  a  greater  interest 
in  a  strong  national  defense  than  military 
personnel  themselves. 

"I  recognize  that  the  reforms  we  are  seek- 
ing." he  says,  "may  create  some  inconven- 
ience for  state  and  local  election  officials. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  small  ac- 
commodations to  make  to  facilitate  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  brave  young  men  and 
women  who  are  away  from  home  and  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of 
our  country." 

■After  all."'  says  Wright,  "'were  it  not  for 
the  sacrifices  of  military  personnel  now  and 
in  the  past,  none  of  us  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  free  elections."' 


GETTING  INVOLVED 


Wright  became  interested  in  this  issue 
while  .serving  as  voting  assistance  officer  for 
the  Navys  Judge  Advocate  General  during 
the  1978  election  and  as  absentee  voting 
chairman  for  the  Harris  County  Republican 
Parly.  Houston.  Texas  during  the  1980  cam- 
paign. 

He  will  .send  information  upon  request  to 
anyone  about  the  kinds  of  reforms  that  are 
neces.sary  in  any  particular  stale,  along  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  his  contacts  in 
that  slate. 

Those  who  wish  may  write  him  at  the  fol- 
lowing address:  Samuel  P.  Wright,  c/o 
Americans  for  a  Sound  Foreign  Policy.  418 
C  St..  N.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002.* 


ENDING  AUTO  QUOTAS  NOT 
THE  ANSWER 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Columnist  William  Safire,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  7  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  provides  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  what  is  behind  attempts  to 
abolish  import  quotas  on  Japanese 
auto  imports. 

Mr.  Safire,  himself  a  noted  con.serva- 
tive.  observes  that  both  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  American  auto 
companies  want  an  end  to  Japanese 
import  quotas. 

And  he  suggests  that  the  uncon- 
scionable bonu.ses  the  Detroit  auto  ex- 
ecutives recently  voted  themselves  and 
the  administration's  irate  criticism  of 
them  are  devices  to  achieve  the  .same 
end. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Those  •Obscene"  Salaries 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  May  6— See  the  obscene 
auto  executive.  He  is  living  off  the  fat  of  the 
land:  drawing  a  million-dollar  salary,  plus  a 
million-dollar  bonus,  plus  rewarding  stock 
options,  plus  plush  perks. 

See  the  irate  editorialist.  He  is  writing: 
Where  does  this  businessman  come  off, 
reaping  these  personal  profits'.'  Doesn"t  he 
realize  thai  the  auto  industry's  success  this 
year  came  about  becau.se  of  quotas  the  U.S. 
Government  impo.sed  on  Japanese  imports? 
Doesn't  he  know  that  plutocratic  compensa- 
tion is  bad  public  relations,  sure  to  cause 
politicians  to  slop  protecting  the  American 
auto  industry  from  foreign  competition? 

See  the  con.servative  Reagan  Administra- 
tion trade  negotiator.  He  is  saying  to  the 
naughty  businessmen:  That's  it  fellas,  we're 
fed  up  with  your  greed.  If  you  are  going  lo 
line  your  pockets  with  profits.  I  will  no 
longer  protect  you  with  quotas. 

See  the  auto  union  negotiator.  He  is 
mounting  David  Brinkleys  podium  lo  say: 
My  people  tightened  their  bells  during  the 
recession  and  suffered  more  than  manage- 
ment did.  Now  that  the  bos.ses  are  reward- 
ing themselves  hand.somcly.  its  only  fair 
that  we  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  lean 
years  get  the  payoff  in  the  fat  years. 
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See  the  cool  economist.  He  is  tlieorizing: 
This  rush  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  is 
proof  that  quotas  and  other  forms  of  pro- 
tection are  wrong.  Let  the  Japanese  cars  in. 
and  let  the  American  auto  worker  lower  his 
standard  of  living. 

See  the  confused  auto  worker.  He  is 
scratching  his  head  and  wondering:  How 
come,  when  the  bosses  raise  their  salaries 
and  Washington  blows  its  slack.  I'm  the  one 
who  suffers?  The  chairman  of  G.M.  gels 
rich,  then  the  politicians  and  consumers  get 
mad.  then  the  Japanese  gel  invited  in.  and 
then  I  get  laid  off. 

Sometimes  what  appears  lo  be  dumb  is 
really  smart.  The  decision  by  many  auto  ex- 
ecutives to  flout  public  opinion  by  taking 
what  appears  to  be  inordinately  high  com- 
pensation is  akin  to  Brer  Rabbits  cry  of 
"Don't  throw  me  in  the  briar  patch!  " 

Most  auto  executives  are  secretly  eager 
for  quotas  to  end.  General  Motors  has  in- 
vested capital  in  Japan  to  produce  cars 
there,  and  G.M.  would  share  in  the  profit 
from  an  end  to  the  protection  of  the  U.S. 
auto  worker. 

Republican  economists  are  al.so  eager  lo 
remove  the  quotas,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
marketplace  enforces  productivity  only  if 
the  devil  is  allowed  to  lake  the  hindmost. 

The  irony  is  in  the  fire:  By  getting  all  red 
in  the  face  about  the  executive  bonuses,  the 
Reagan  men  can  do  what  most  executives 
want— that  is,  lo  let  economic  dog  eat  dog. 
and  to  put  American  capital  to  work  em- 
ploying cheaper  Japanese  labor. 

We  should  not  be  misled,  therefore,  by  the 
Administration's  professed  ire  at  the  auto 
executives'  greed.  That  populist  ire  clothes 
a  determination  to  put  the  .squeeze  on  the 
too  costly  American  auto  worker. 

Is  this  transfer  of  jobs  to  Japan  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  worker,  consumer 
and  taxpayer? 

I'm  for  a  person's  getting  as  obscene  a 
salary  as  the  market  will  bear,  and  I  know 
the  catechism:  Capitalism  harnesses  the 
energy  of  human  greed  to  the  creation  of 
human  dignity.  The  a\erage  American 
worker,  who  is  paid  half  the  wage  of  the 
auto  worker,  should  not.  when  buying  a  car. 
have  to  pay  a  subsidy  lo  the  auto  worker.  If 
you  can't  cut  the  mustard,  step  aside  for 
somebody  who  can:  in  tlie  long  run.  protec- 
tions  kindness  is  cruelty. 

But  we  have  the  stick  by  the  wrong  end. 
We  should  not  be  beating  up  on  the  auto 
worker  for  negotiating  a  high  wage,  and 
-sending  our  capital  to  Japan  to  hjre  Japa- 
nese: on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  treating 
our  auto  workers  achievement  as  something 
for  other  Americans  to  emulate,  and  we 
should  be  attracting  Japanese  and  other 
capital  here  to  employ  our  workers. 

Let  us  stop  flagellating  ourselves;  not  ev- 
erything is  our  fault.  The  problem  of  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  is  le.ss  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  auto  workers  and  more  the  un- 
inspired management  of  many  auto  execu- 
tives and.  most  of  all.  the  standard  of  unfair 
competition  inflicted  on  us  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  been  get- 
ting away  with  economic  murder.  Japans 
currency  is  artifically  rigged  to  make  ex- 
ports cheaper  and  imports  more  costly. 
Japan  practices  outrageous  trade  discrimi- 
nation and  pioneered  domestic-content  leg- 
islation. Japan  lakes  our  nuclear  umbrella 
for  granted  and  benefits  from  its  liny  in- 
vestment in  defense. 

Advocates  of  free  trade  in  Washington 
should  start  pressuring  the  people  in  Tokyo, 
not  the  people  in  Detroit.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations promise  to  end  quotas  next 
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year  is  aimed  at  holding  down  U.S.  wages, 
not  at  gelling  Japan  to  adopt  a  free-trade 
policy. 

Maybe  we  should  offer  an  ob.scene  bonus 
lo  the  first  trade  negotiator  who  comes  back 
with  a  fairly  valued  yen  and  a  level  playing 
field.* 


QUEENS  BOROUGH-WIDE 
SALUTE  TO  MUSIC  CONCERT 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recog- 
nizing the  many  talented  young 
people  who  performed  in  the  Queens 
Borough-Wide  Salute  to  Music  Con- 
cert on  Saturday,  April  28.  More  than 
200  junior  high  school  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  26-year-old  concert 
tradition  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education. 

Each  of  New  York  City's  five  coun- 
ties has  a  Borough-wi(Je  orchestra, 
band,  arid  chorus,  and  offers  junior 
training  groups  as  well.  More  than 
2.500  junior  high  and  intermediate 
.school  students  participate  in  the 
music  instruction  programs,  which 
give  them  a  unique  opportunity  to 
learn  music  skills  and  to  develop  their 
music  appreciation. 

This  excellent  program  is  supported 
by  a  private,  non-profit  organization 
called  the  Friends  of  Music  for  Junior 
High  School  Pupils  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  Inc.  I  applaud  the  program's  ex- 
ecutive director,  Jerome  Parker,  for 
his  efforts  to  discover  and  de\elop  the 
musical  talents  and  abilities  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  New  York  City's 
public  high  schools.  Friends  of  Music 
obtains  and  supplies  funds  for  hiring 
teachers,  purchasing  in.struments, 
renting  rehearsal  and  performance  fa- 
cilities, providing  scholarships  for  tal- 
ented and  needy  pupils,  and  defraying 
other  costs  incidental  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program.  Without 
the  support  and  encouragement  of 
Friends  of  Music.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  this  year's 
Borough-Wide  Concert  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pursue  their  musical  tal- 
ents. 

These  students  were  recommended 
by  their  junior  high  and  intermediate 
schools  to  audition  for  the  Borough- 
Wide  band,  orchestra  or  chorus,  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents had  never  performed  publicly 
before,  and  welcomed  this  opportunity 
to  learn  and  perform  great  music  to- 
gether for  an  appreciative  audience. 

Special  credit  goes  to  several  partici- 
pants in  the  1984  Queens  Concert:  Jef- 
frey Kastin,  orchestra  conductor; 
Susan  Feldman,  orchestra  conductor: 
Fawn  Weiner,  assistant  orchestra  con- 
ductor;   Anne    Marie    Hudley,    choral 
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conductor:  Zora  M.  Clement,  associate 
choral  conductor  and  accompanist; 
Emelia  Pruyn.  assistant  choral  conduc- 
tor; Gwendolyn  Carter.  assistant 
choral  conductor;  Lorraine  Jeffcrs.  as- 
sistant choral  conductor;  Joseph  Joffe. 
band  conductor;  Donald  Feldman.  as- 
sociate band  conductor;  and  James 
Corwin,  assistant  band  conductor. 

I  congratulate  the  students  for  their 
superb  musical  presentation  at  this 
year's  Queens  Concert  program,  and 
encourage  their  interest  in  music.  I 
ask  that  the  1984  concert  program  list- 
ing all  of  the  Queens  student  partici- 
pants be  printed  below. 

Queens  Participants 

BAND 

Flute:  Lauren  Ackerman.  Maria  Alexan- 
der. Donna  Bodine.  Felicia  Busto.  Lori  M. 
De  LEveille,  Karen  Greenberger.  Ida  Lin. 
Danielle  Luttenberg,  Julie  Mahdy.  Jaquima 
Norris.  Rachel  Rashes.  Lori  Robinson.  Tina 
Sgouros.  Carol  Anne  St.  Louis.  Sheila  Storr. 
Sandy  Wang.  Lisa  Watts,  and  Ruschell 
WiLson.' 

Oboe:  Leonor  Acevedo. 

Bassoon:  Cheri  McLeod.'  = 

Clarinet:  Pier  Blissett.  Linda  Cheung. 
Dionne  Dixon.  Alex  Dranovsky.  Denise 
Durant.  Tony  Eng,  Margie  Gonzalez,  Beth 
Ann  Gordon.  Felicia  Goulbourne.  Tracy 
Griffin.  Li.sa  Hinds.  Dawn  Hughes.  You 
Young  Kang.  Malaika  Kashaka. '  Jennifer 
Kong.  Richard  Kuonqui. '  Tracy  Logan.  Joh- 
nine  Mowatt.  Harriet  Popadopoulos.  Mih- 
cele  Perlis.  Nicole  Reed.  Ro.salinda  Salva. 
Michele  Speruta.  Steven  Sofia,  and  Bobson 
Wong. 

Bass  Clarinet:  Dara  Paul. 

Alto  Saxophone:  Alfonzo  Blackwell. 
Andrew  Meyer.  Talib  Shabazz.  and  Dawn 
Wilson. 

Tenor  Saxophone:  Tania  McLeod. 

Baritone  Saxophone:  Denzil  Fearon  and 
Karen  Malloy. 

Trumpet:  Nadine  Barnett.'  Previn  Baskin. 
Matthew  Cohen.  Alex  E.  Crosland.  Marcus 
HoUey.  Kenneth  Johnson.  Roland  John.son. 
Ricardo  Miranda,  and  Christopher  Planes. 

Trombone:  Guillermo  Asca.  Colin  Ernst, 
and  Thomas  Pullis. 

Baritone  Horn:  Jackie  Glass.  Akima 
Rogers.  Joachim  Rogers.  Danielle  Woodall, 
and  Ellen  Zakin. 

Tuba:  Kenny  Almestica.  Stephen  Brad- 
shaw.  and  Wendell  Williams. 

Percu.ssion:  Jimmy  Buck.  Theodore  HoUi- 
day,  Roxan  Jurkevich.  Joe  MulhoUand.  and 
Frances  Ann  Rubenstein. 

CHORUS 

Soprano  I:  Lorraine  Coke.  Tara  Guada- 
lupe.- Enid  King.  Mona  Lake.  Germaine 
Ray,  Michelle  Ryan,  Denise  Saunders, 
Eugena  Sherman.  Francine  Sue.  Myrna 
Taylor,-  Yvette  Torres,  and  Denise  Woodall. 

Soprano  U;  Hakima  Ahmad.  Jennifer  Aug- 
liera.  Yolanda  Bryant.  Heidi  Edu.  Yvette 
Ellis.  Carieen  Fernandez.  Deni.se  Fowler. 
Cicely  Jefferies.  Catrice  Joseph,  Laura 
McNulty,  Tajuana  Moore.  Vivianne  Mussen- 
den.  Wendy  Owens,  Veronica  Phells,  Steph- 
anie Rice,  Desiree  Ricks,  Stephanie  Rogers, 
There.sa  Sylvester,  Diana  Velez,  Michele 
Washington.  Belinda  White,  Weletta  Wil- 
liams, and  Andrian  Wooten. 
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Alto  I:  Carla  Brickhouse.  Lynwana  Brink- 
ley,  Tammy  Bryant.  Erica  Campbell,  Tracy 
Dailey,  Denise  Diaz,  Mayra  Fernandez, 
Vanessa  Fields,  Jessica  Fry.  Karen  Goddard. 
Sinova  Greggs.  Cynthia  Hardy,  LaDon 
James,  Andrea  Lomita.  Loys  Lucius.  Arnessa 
McNeill,  Deneen  Moore,  Dawn  Mulrain, 
Kathy  Napolitano,  Lavern  Newtown. 
Sayeeda  Nicholas.  Amy  Rice.  Pamela  Ricks. 
Melissa  Rodriquez.  Dawn  Marie  Steiger.' 
Heather  Josette  Steiger.'  Bernice  Turner, 
Nocola  Waldron,  Barnetta  White,  Tonya 
Williams,  Janice  Wilson,  and  Artina  Young. 

Alto  II:  Kara  Donovan,  Regina  Fantroy, 
Nilacha  Foster.  Loren  Johnson.  Krystal 
Joiner,  Darlene  Low,-  Lynelle  Ponton. 
Nadine  Redwood.  Natalie  Rodriquez.  Pa- 
trina  Smalls.-  Kyra  Solomon.  Marnay  Syl- 
vester. Li.sa  Walters,  Denise  Watson.  Lana 
Williams,  and  Stacy  Wilson. 

Tenor  I:  Blain  Aiken  III,  Paul  Blair.  Su 
Tong  Cho,  Rudolph  Lsaacs.  Benjamin  Kan- 
stroom.  Tommy  MiUines.  Patria  Selby.- 
Je.sse  Wooten. 

Tenor  II:  Steve  Hahn,  Carlos  Johnson. 
Keith  Smith,  and  Charles  Stone, - 

Bass  I:  Anthony  Avery,-  Jonathan  Cas.sell. 
James  Hardy,  Omel  McLean,  Tyrone  Wash- 
ington, Tad  Wells,  Vance  Williams.-'  Mi- 
chael Pantori. 

ORCHESTRA 

1st  Violin:  Thomas  Bloise.'  Steven  Chang. 
Thomas  Gullo, '  Andrew  Lin.  Margherita 
Mattani,  Donna  Piggott.  Rodrigo  Pineiro. 
Amy  Quan.  Maria  Quartarno,  Theresa 
Rocque.  Benerex  Salva,"  Mei-Lin  Wong,  and 
Jennifer  Young. 

2nd  Violin:  Racquel  Abobo.  Lissette 
Bernal,-  Todd  Blue,  Jennifer  Embriano, 
Remy  Esquenet,  Anthony  Filorimo.  Shana 
Flynn.  Jennifer  Hergula.  Soohwan  Kim. 
Fay  Lee.  Yvonne  Monge.  Earlean  Nelson. 
Maribel  Ossa.  Elisa  Piggott.  Elayne 
Redman,  Anna  Song,  and  Sung-Hyun  Song. 

Viola:  Keisha  Alston.  Angela  Banks.-'  Ce- 
leste Chau.  Benjamin  Dinglasan,  Deidra 
Dunbar.  Brenda  Howard.  Christine  Lewis. 
Anna  Rivera.  Lori  Sang.  Tyrone  Stewart. 
Cornelius  Thompson.  John  Thompson. 
Nadia  Young,  and  Doric  Zarbis. 

Cello:  John  Barreto.  Sue  Cho.  Margaret 
Hsu.  and  Sandy  Pe.sa. 

String  Bass:  Georgette  Brown.  Vane.ssa 
Pogue.  and  Glenn  Stewart. 

Flute:  Felicia  Busto  and  Ida  Lin. 

Clarinet:  Richard  Kuonqui  and  You 
Young  Kang. 

Bass  Clarinet:  Dara  Paul. 

Alto  Saxophone:  Andrew  Me.vers. 

Tenor  Saxophone:  Tania  McLeod. 

Bassoon:  Cheri  McLeod. 

Trumpet:  Matthew  Cohen. 

Tuba:  Eric  Williams. 

Percussion:  Jimmy  Buck.  Theodore  Holli- 
day.  Roxan  Jurkevich.  Joe  MulhoUand.  and 
Frances  Ann  Rubenstein.* 
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CONCERNS  ABOUT  WORLD 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  spoken  out  on  the  need  for 
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a  greater  understanding  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  world  population 
explosion.  Today  there  are  82  million 
more  people  in  the  world  than  1  year 
ago.  Next  year  will  see  an  increase  of 
84  million.  It  is  a  compounding  prob- 
lem which  is  the  cause  of  increasing 
hardship  and  suffering  around  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world. 

This  August  6-13.  in  Mexico  City,  a 
World  Population  Conference  will  be 
held  by  the  United  Nations  to  consider 
international  measures  to  address  the 
problem  of  overpopulation.  This  week 
we  are  discu.ssing  the  foreign  aid  reau- 
thorization. Accordingly.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues  a 
timely  article  by  Tad  Szulc  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  29.  1984  edition  of 
Parade  magazine.  It  explores  and  out- 
linos  the  problems  facing  us  as  a  result 
of  continuing  overpopulation.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  u.seful  data  in  which 
to  approach  the  debate  over  our  coun- 
try's participation  in  this  program. 

The  article  follows; 

[From  Parade  Magazine.  Apr.  29,  19841 

One  Per.son  Too  Many? 

(By  Tad  Szulc  1 

Short  of  nuclear  annihilation,  the  greatest 
threat  to  humanity  is.  ironically,  its  own 
sheer  mass.  Global  population  grows  inex- 
orably and  at  a  rale  so  prodigious  that  by 
the  year  2000— only  16  years  from  now— the 
world,  with  its  added  billions,  will  be  unable 
to  provide  adequate  food  and  energy,  let 
alone  jobs,  housing,  education  and  health 
care.  And  what  could  happen  by  the  mid- 
21st  century  (when  babies  born  in  this 
decade  approach  old  age)  defies  imagina- 
tion—unless acceptable  ways  are  found  of 
curtailing  population  growth.  This  is  as  true 
in  a  special  way  for  the  United  States  as  it  is 
generally  for  the  developing  Third  World, 
which  accounts  for  75  percent  of  the  world's 
population. 

Overpopulation  on  the  scale  currently 
taking  shape  will  result  in  new  and  greater 
famines,  perhaps  wars,  civil  strife  and  deep 
social  distortions  as  well  as  massive  malnu- 
trition and  disease,  vast  migrations  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  living  standards  almost  every- 
where, including  this  rountry.  Yet  no  high- 
priority  international  strategy  exists  to  cope 
with  the.se  problems.  Emergency  assistance 
is  essentially  all  that  is  being  done  by  the 
world  community. 

To  the  U.S..  where  the  population  growth 
rate  has  leveled  off.  the  world  population 
explosion  represents  an  enormous  pressure 
on  its  southern  borders,  as  tens  of  millions 
of  destitute  migrants  from  I.,atin  America 
are  pushed  north  in  .search  of  a  livelihood. 
It  adds  up  to  one  of  the  most  .serious  chal- 
lenges to  American  society. 

The  latest  famine  in  Africa,  the  result  of 
one  of  the  worst  and  longest  droughts  in 
history,  illustrates  dramatically  the  collap.se 
of  the  delicate  balance  between  population 
growth  and  food  supply.  The  drought, 
which  began  three  years  ago,  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  famine,  of  course,  but 
uncontrollable  population  increases  also 
contribute  to  mass  starvation. 

According  to  the  UN  PooH  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  of  the  150  million  people  who 
live  in  the  24  African  countries  hit  by  the 
drought,    an    estimated    100    million    face 
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hunger  and  as  many  as  4  million,  mainly 
children,  may  die  this  year  and  next  from 
starvation,  malnutrition  and  related  causes. 
In  Mozambique  alone,  200,000  may  have 
died  in  1983  and  at  least  100,000  more  this 
year. 

Demographers  have  long  warned  that 
massive  overpopulation  is  a  time  bomb,  but 
in  1983  the  point  was  finally  reached  when 
the  threat  began  to  become  a  reality. 
Recent  discussions,  with  population  special- 
ists at  the  UN,  World  Bank.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  Washington  think-tanks 
reveal  this  gloomy  picture: 

The  world  population  rose  by  82  million 
between  mid-1982  and  mid  1983— an  all-time 
record,  making  1983  a  demographic  turning 
point— reaching  4.7  billion  last  September. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  global  popula- 
tion 20  years  ago.  The  Census  Bureau 
projects  an  increase  of  82.8  million  in  1983/ 
84  and  84  million  in  1984/85.  At  this  rate, 
world  population  will  hit  5  billion  by  1986 
and  6.2  billion  by  2000.  Fry  to  visualize  a 
new  China  and  a  new  India— more  than  six 
times  the  population  of  the  U.S.— swelling 
the  ranks  of  humanity. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  that  only  23  of 
the  98  Third  World  nations  will  reach  sta- 
tionary population— no  more  absolute 
growth— toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
next  century:  the  rest  will  quit  growing  only 
sometime  during  the  22nd  century.  China, 
now  with  1.06  billion  inhabitants  and  al- 
ready the  most  populated  nation  in  the 
world,  should  attain  the  stationary  level  in 
2040.  with  1.43  billion.  India  will  have  1.8 
billion  when  it  stabilizes  in  2140.  The  U.S.. 
its  growth  rates  slowing  down,  is  expected  to 
move  from  its  present  234  million  to  289  mil- 
lion when  we  reach  stationary  population  in 
2040. 

Though  average  annual  rates  of  growth 
arc  decreasing  in  the  world,  the  actual  num- 
bers are  racing  out  of  hand  'because  each 
year  the  base  is  larger  for  figuring  percent- 
age increase). 

Already,  more  than  half  the  world's 
people  live  in  cities  that  cannot  house,  feed 
or  support  them.  Older  cities— such  as  Cal- 
cutta, Delhi,  Mexico,  Sao  Paulo  and  Jakar- 
ta—are turning  into  urban  nightmares. 
Since  1960,  there  have  been  245  additional 
cities  with  populations  exceeding  SOo.OOO. 
And  rural  inhabitants  keep  migrating  to 
cities,  where  at  the  same  time  babies  are 
being  born  to  earlier  immigrants. 

This  worldwide  population  emergency  is 
tragic  where  the  availability  of  food,  shel- 
ter, health  services  and  jobs  is  concerned. 

Lester  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington-based WorldWatch  Institute  and  a 
leading  authority  on  food  economics,  says 
that  "the  way  things  are  going,  it's  quite 
possible  that  per  capita  food  production  at 
the  end  of  the  century  will  be  less  than 
today."  World  food  production,  in  fact,  is  al- 
ready declining  in  many  key  sectors  com- 
pared with  annual  population  growth.  Al- 
though overall  world  grain  production  dou- 
bled between  1950  and  1973.  since  then. 
Brown  points  out,  the  output  per  person 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  world  population 
growth.  " 

In  Africa,  for  example,  per  capita  food 
production  in  30  countries  actually  fell  in 
1979  and  1980.  aggravating  the  famine. 
When  tnere  is  starvation  on  a  vast  .scale, 
there  are  no  resources,  including  human 
energy,  to  stimulate  greater  food  produc- 
tion. And  as  births  multiply,  .so  does  the 
overall  survival  problem.  Most  African  na- 
tions lack  workable  systems  of  food  produc- 
tion,  distribution   and   marketing.   The   UN 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  warns 
that  unless  4  million  tons  of  grain  are  rapid- 
ly supplied  to  22  African  countries  with  145 
million  people,  mass  starvation  may  be  inev- 
itable. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  demand  for 
grain  in  the  developing  nations  will  be  twice 
the  437  million  tons  required  in  1980.  But 
experts  note  that  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  assistance  discourages  local  food 
production. 

And  problems  beget  other  problems. 
Grain  and  cattle  production,  for  example, 
have  been  hurt  by  the  huge  rise  in  petrole- 
um prices  since  1973.  Petroleum  is  u.sed  in 
the  production  of  fertilizers,  which  fewer 
and  fewer  Third  World  farmers  can  afford 
at  today's  prices.  Compounding  the  problem 
is  worldwide  soil  erosion,  and  farmers  every- 
where are  doing  little  to  protect  the  topsoil. 

In  terms  of  nutrition,  the  situation  is  ap- 
palling throughout  most  of  the  Third 
World.  Although  physicians  offer  no  stand- 
ard measurement  for  required  daily  caloric 
intake,  it  is  well  below  generally  accepted 
levels  in  the  Third  World,  according  to  the 
World  Bank. 

In  addition,  medical  care  is  declining.  In 
Ethiopia,  there  is  one  doctor  per  58.490  in- 
habitants: in  Indonesia,  one  per  11,530  'in 
the  U,S..  it's  one  for  every  520). 

Whereas  starving  Africans  have  no  place 
to  go  to  find  survival,  in  Latin  America  and 
Asia  massive  migrations  are  increasingly  the 
.solution  for  the  destitute.  Illegal  migrants 
from  Mexico  are  entering  the  U.S.  in  uncon- 
trollable numbers.  During  the  year  ending 
last  Sept.  30,  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  apprehended  1,03  million  il- 
legals cro.ssing  the  border  from  Mexico 
I  most  were  Mexicans,  but  there  were  also 
thousands  of  Central  Americans).  And  the 
Service,  short-handed  along  the  frontier, 
doesn't  know  how  many  illegal  migrants 
elude  its  surveillance. 

Between  2  million  and  3  million  illegal  im- 
migrants a  year  remain  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  the  annual  natural  in- 
crease in  U.S.  population.  Approximately  4 
million  cro.ssed  lor  attempted  to  cro.ss)  the 
U.S.  border  in  1982/1983.  But  assuming  that 
Mexico's  economic  situation  will  not  im- 
prove markedly,  it  is  possible  that  nearly  6 
million  will  be  cro.ssing  the  border  15  year.- 
from  now. 

And  between  30  million  and  40  million 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  are  likely 
to  enter  the  U.S.  illegally  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century.  Hispanics  now  rep- 
resent an  estimated  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population:  this  percentage  may  double  by 
the  year  2000. 

UN  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar  commented  recently  that  "if  the 
rapid  population  growth  in  developing  coun- 
tries is  left  unchecked  it  will  evidently  un- 
dermine all  efforts  for  economic  and  .social 
development  and  could  easily  lead  to  wide- 
spread depletion  of  each  nation's  basic  re- 
sources. " 

An  expert  at  the  Center  for  International 
Research  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  put  it 
even  more  starkly:  "Unless  international 
action  is  undertaken  rapidly  to  control  pop- 
ulation, I  can  see  systems  of  governments 
breaking  down  " 

What  IS  being  done?  In  August  in  Mexico 
City,  the  United  Nations  will  hold  its  period- 
ic World  Population  Conference  to  consider 
new  international  measures  to  keep  popula- 
tion down.  That  the  world  population 
jumped  by  700  million  since  the  last  UN 
population  conference,  in  1974.  suggests  the 
inadequacy  of  present  world  programs. 
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The  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  most  forms  of  birth  control  and 
family  planning  is  a  major  factor  inhibiting 
population  control,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not  depart 
from  this  stance,  but  experts  say  that  in- 
creasingly Church  views  are  being  ignored, 
particularly  in  families  suffering  less  pover- 
ty and  having  more  education. 

China,  using  draconian  methods  to  limit 
families  to  one  child,  brought  its  annual 
growth  rate  to  1,06  percent  in  1983,  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  India,  with  715  mil- 
lion, has  birth-control  programs,  including 
voluntary  sterilization.  There  are  birth-con- 
trol clinics  in  many  Third  World  countries, 
and  contraceptives  are  sold  by  street  ven- 
dors in  many  Asian  cities. 

However,  the  international  community— 
and  especially  the  U.S.— has  not  faced  the 
urgent  need  for  a  coordinated  world  pro- 
gram that  would  bring  together  all  aspects 
of  the  great  population  crisis:  birth  control, 
food  and  energy  production,  health  and 
education. 

The  UN  has  a  population  division  with  a 
relatively  low  priority.  The  World  Banks  ef- 
forts are  confined  to  studies  and  recommen- 
dations. The  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization lacks  adequate  resources.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  a  Coordinator 
of  Population  Affairs— a  scarcely  visible  op- 
eration—in the  Stale  Department.  Also 
buried  in  the  Slate  Department  is  a  small 
Directorate  for  Health  and  Population  in 
the  Agency  for  Internalional  Development. 

Lester  Brown  of  the  WorldWatch  Institute 
Charges  that  "there  is  a  vacuum  of  leader- 
ship created  by  the  U.S.  in  the  population 
area.  "  He  adds,  "There  is  no  intellectual 
leadership.  This  Administration  has  no 
people  with  vision  to  see  the  future  if  the 
United  States  were  to  commit  itself  to  these 
problems. " 

Meanwhile  the  population  time  bomb  is 
ticking.  When  the  explosion  comes  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  United  States  will 
not  escape  the  fallout  unless  we  assume 
leadership  to  help  cur  species  save  itself 
from  its  own  blindness.* 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  CANCEL 
THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S WORLD  COURT  DECI- 
SION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

Ol-   OH  I  (J 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6  the  Reagan  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  any  i.ssue  relating  to  Cen- 
tral America  for  2  years.  The  adminis- 
tration's decision  has  reduced  the 
United  States,  a  nation  founded  on  the 
very  principle  of  the  rule  of  law,  to  the 
level  of  an  international  .scoff law.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  de- 
clare the  administration's  action  null 
and  void. 

The  administrations  declaration 
with  respect  to  the  nonjuri.sdiction  of 
the  World  Court  was  clearly  designed 
to    deflect    international    criticism    of 
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the  President's  decision  to  authorize 
direct  CIA  involvement  in  the  general 
campaign  to  destabilize  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  But  the  declara- 
tion has  not  and  will  not  succeed  in  its 
goal  of  escaping  responsibility. 
Rather,  it  will  simply  reduce  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  and  the  eyes  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  Worse  yet.  it  aban- 
dons our  historic  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law,  which  has  been  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Nation. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  much  lately  of  Soviet  cheating 
on  arms  control  agreements,  and  of 
Soviet  disregard  for  international 
agreements.  How  ironic  that,  while  de- 
nouncing the  Russians  for  allegedly 
violating  the  spirit  of  bilateral  and 
international  agreements,  the  adminis- 
tration would  so  cavalierly  decide  that 
we  are  simply  not  going  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  for  2 
years.  This  decision  was  made  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  actions 
appear  to  be  in  clear  and  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  August  2. 
1946  accepting  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  Court. 

The  Senate  resolution  consenting  to 
the  declaration  of  World  Court  juris- 
diction included  three  specific  reserva- 
tions. The  first  provides  that  the  dec- 
laration shall  not  apply  to— 

Disputes  the  solution  of  which  the  parties 
shall  entru.st  to  other  tribunals  •  •  • 

No  Other  tribunal  has  been  entrust- 
ed with  deciding  Nicaragua's  com- 
plaint against  the  United  States,  so  it 
seems  clear  that  the  first  reservation 
does  not  apply. 

The  second  reservation— the  so- 
called  Connally  Reservation— rejects 
World  Court  jurisdiction  in— 

Disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  it  would  be  some  straining 
of  the  facts  to  argue  that  the  decision 
to  give  military  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras  amounts  to  an  internal  domestic 
policy  matter  even  if  it  is  determined 
that  it  involves  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  self-defense.  The  right  to 
self-defense  is  rooted  in  international 
law,  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  self-de- 
fense claim— itself  a  tortured  reading 
of  our  Nicaragua  policy— is  clearly  a 
matter  of  international  law. 

The  third  reservation  denies  World 
Court  jurisdiction  in— 

Disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty,  unless  ( 1 )  all  parties  to  the  treaty  af- 
fected by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to  the 
case  before  the  court,  or  (2)  the  United 
•Slates  specially  agrees  to  jurisdiction. 

Certainly  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  are  both  parties  to  the  case, 
and  the  Contras  are  not  parties  to  the 
treaty.  Further,  the  Court's  own  stat- 
utes specifically  provide  that  the  deci- 
sion in  any  particular  case  has  no 
binding  force  except  between  the  par- 
ties and  in  respect  to  the  particular 
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case  in  question.  So  a  contention  that 
any  rendering  by  the  Court  in  this 
case  will  have  a  precedential  bearing 
on  other  future  actions  and  therefore 
provides  grounds  for  a  rejection  of 
Court  jurisdiction  under  the  third  res- 
ervation is  also  contravened  by  the 
Court's  own  statutes. 

Thus  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
accept  the  compuLsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  World  Court  in  Nicaragua's  case, 
unless  the  United  States  lawfully  ter- 
minates the  existing  declaration, 
which  can  only  be  effective  upon  6 
months  notification.  Such  notice  has 
not  been  given.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is,  in  effect,  saying  that  it  will 
abide  by  this  or  that  agreement  or 
treaty  so  long  as  it  pleases,  but  any 
time  an  agreement  may  prove  a  hin- 
drance it  will  not  abide  by  it,  or  abide 
by  it  only  selectively. 

The  administration  asserts  in  one 
breath  that  our  foes  are  violating 
agreements  or  international  law  and  in 
the  next  decides  unilaterally  that  the 
United  States  will  not  abide  by  inter- 
national law  or  international  agree- 
ments when  to  do  so  conflicts  with  ad- 
ministration policy.  What  kind  of 
image  does  that  create  for  America, 
the  Nation  that  since  its  foimding  has 
championed  respect  for  the  rule  of  law 
by  all  nations? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration, even  though  it  is  legally 
ineffective,  is  ill-advised  and  unworthy 
of  our  country.  Accordingly.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  declaring 
that  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  April  6,  1984.  in  attempting 
to  withdraw  for  2  years  the  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  is 
null  and  void.  Since  the  administration 
seems  determined  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  World  Court  declara- 
tion, the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world  to  see  to  it 
that  the  administration  is  overruled.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.* 


May  8,  1984 


May  8,  1984 


SANDERS    GRADUATION 
CEREMONY  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDY  IREUND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  the  following  remarks  made 
by  James  C.  Sanders,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  to 
be  included  in  the  Record.  Mr.  San- 
ders made  these  remarks  on  May  3. 
1984.  at  the  graduation  ceremony  of 
Gulf  Coast  Community  College  in 
Panama  City,  FL.  His  remarks  are 
quite  inspiring,  as  you  will  see. 


The  Summit  op  Years  Four  Score 
(By  Samuel  UUman) 

Youth  is  not  a  time  of  life.  It's  a  state  of 
mind.  It's  a  temper  of  the  will,  a  qual- 
ity of  the  imagination, 

A  vigor  of  the  emotions,  a  predominance  of 
courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appetite 
for  adventure  over  love  of  ease. 

Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number 
of  years.  People  grow  old  only  by  de- 
.serting  their  ideals. 

Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to  give  up  en- 
thusiasm wrinkles  the  soul. 

Worry,  doubt,  self-distrust,  fear  and  de- 
spair—these bow  the  head  and  turn 
the  growing  spirit  to  dust. 

Whether  60  or  16.  there  is  in  every  being's 
heart  the  love  of  wonder,  the  sheer 
amazement  at  the  stars  and  the  star- 
like things  and  thoughts. 

The  undaunted  challenge  of  events,  the  un- 
failing childlike  appetite  for  what- 
ncxt.  and  the  joy  of  the  game  of 
living. 

You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old  as 
your  doubt; 

As  young  as  your  self-confidence,  as  old  as 
your  fear: 

As  young  a.s  your  hope,  as  old  as  your  de- 
.spair. 

So  long  as  your  heart  receives  messages  of 
beauty,  cheer,  courage,  grandeur  and 
power  from  the  earth,  from  man  and 
from  the  infinite,  .so  long  are  you 
young. 

When  the  wires  are  all  down,  and  all  the 
central  places  of  your  heart  are  cov- 
ered with  the  snows  of  pessimism  and 
the  ice  of  cynicism. 

Then,  and  only  then,  are  you  grown  old 
indeed,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on 
your  soul. 

Live  every  day  of  your  life  as  though  you 
expect  to  live  forever. 

As  I  look  out  over  your  suntanned  faces 
today.  I  have  the  sense  of  the  youth  and  life 
that  this  poem  describes.  It  is  fitting  that 
your  graduation  from  Gulf  Coast  Communi- 
ty College  occurs  during  the  heart  of  spring- 
time, when  growth,  development,  and  matu- 
ration actually  can  be  felt  with  the  hands, 
.seen  with  the  eyes,  and  .smelled  in  the  air.  I 
see  and  feel  this  exuberance  of  life  within 
you. 

All  of  the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
soul  of  America  are  evident  today  at  this 
special  occasion.  Within  the  graduates,  of 
course,  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief— the 
papers  have  been  turned  in  and  the  tests 
have  been  completed.  With  your  academic 
burdens  behind,  life  looms  ahead  of  you  like 
a  blank  slate.  Certainly  this  must  be  a  time 
of  great  satisfaction  as  many  of  you  can 
bask  in  the  glow  of  a  job  well  done.  Within 
parents,  there  is  a  pride  that  is  contagious 
as  they  .see  a  fulfillment  of  their  dreams, 
but  beyond  this  personal  .satisfaction,  you 
are  exhibiting  the  hope  for  a  better  future 
that  one  generation  desires  for  its  offspring, 
with  one  generation  sweating  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  new.  Your  hopes  are  not  only  of 
educating  your  children,  but  of  maintaining 
I  he  tradition  of  economic  freedom  and  pros- 
perity that  exists  in  this  country.  In  a  sense. 
a  torch  is  being  passed  from  one  generation 
to  another  with  the  charge  to  you  graduates 
to  continue  to  kindle  the  fire  that  has  been 
so  graciously  laid  before  you.  Our  hope  is  to 
ignite  your  souls  with  desire  to  carry  out 
our  dreams  in  sustaining  and  improving  this 
great  land  by  setting  and  reaching  loftier 
goals  than  we  were  able  to  at  tain. 


Here  in  the  United  States,  this  spirit  of 
growth  and  progress  seems  to  be  more  in- 
tense than  any  other  place  throughout  the 
world.  We  see  it  in  the  early  patriots'  vision 
of  America  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  the  scene 
of  the  penniless  Ben  Franklin,  entering  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  personifying  the 
rags  to  riches  dream  so  inherently  Ameri- 
can. 

Alexis  de  Toqueville  visited  this  country 
in  the  1830's  and  travelled  throughout  the 
young  democracy  to  see  what  drove  the 
American  people,  what  made  them  tick.  He 
was  constantly  amazed  at  the  determination 
of  our  entrepreneurs.  In  'Democracy  in 
America"  Toqueville  compares  the  Ameri- 
can to  the  European  merchant.  In  this  case 
he  mentions  sea  traders,  but  I  think  this 
compari-son  applies  across  the  board. 

•The  European  sailor  navigates  with  pru- 
dence: he  sets  sail  only  when  the  weather  is 
favorable:  if  an  unforeseen  accident  befalls 
him.  he  puts  into  port:  at  night  he  1  furls  a 
portion  of  his  canvas:  and  when  the  whiten- 
ing billows  intimate  the  vicinity  of  land,  he 
checks  his  course  and  takes  an  observation 
of  the  Sun. 

The  American  neglects  the.se  precautions 
and  braves  these  dangers.  He  weighs  anchor 
before  the  tempest  is  over:  by  night  and  by 
day  he  spreads  his  sails  to  the  wind:  such 
damage  as  his  vessel  may  have  sustained 
from  the  storm,  he  repairs  as  he  goes  along: 
and  when  he  at  last  approaches  the  end  of 
his  voyage,  he  darts  onward  to  the  shore  as 
if  he  already  descried  a  port. 

"I  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning." 
Tocqueville  says,  'than  by  saying  that  the 
Americans  show  a  sort  of  heroism  in  their 
manner  of  trading.  The  American  does  not 
follow  calculation,  but  an  impul.se  of  his 
nature.  " 

This  American  spirit  of  progress  is  able  to 
flourish  because  genuine  freedom  of  choice 
really  exists.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  can 
an  entrepreneur  identify  a  need,  choose  a 
type  of  business,  implement  a  strategy  for 
success,  and  develop  goals  within  his  own 
grasp.  We  hear  of  wonderful  systems  in 
countries  such  as  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
but  even  the.se  educational  and  vocational 
choices  are  made  for  you  at  an  early  age.  In 
the  United  States,  we  alone  decide  what  we 
will  do  with  our  lives.  This  complete  free- 
dom, coupled  with  an  intense  spirit,  have 
made  this  country  as  great  as  it  is  today. 

Americans  have  always  had  a  drive  for  a 
richer  and  fuller  life.  Edward  A.  Filene  de- 
scribed our  pathway  to  prosperity  when  he 
said.  "The  keynote  of  progress,  we  should 
remember,  is  not  doing  away  with  what  is 
bad:  it  is  replacing  the  best  with  something 
better."  A  perfect  example  of  this  American 
brand  of  initiative  is  the  fast  food  industry. 
In  both  the  hamburger  chain  business  and 
the  fried  chicken  business.  Americans  could 
have  looked  at  both  McDonalds  and  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  and  said.  "These  are 
successful,  so  no  one  will  be  able  to  success- 
fully compete."  It  is  a  good  thing  that  opin- 
ion is  not  mentioned  in  the  boardrooms  of 
Burger  King.  Wendy's  Popeyes.  Churchs. 
and  Roy  Rogers.  These  takers,  or  as  I  call 
them,  pioneers  of  the  last  frontier,  are  con- 
stantly expanding  opportunities  by  building 
free  markets  that  ignite  dynamic  invest- 
ment and  development. 

Until  recently,  an  unhealthy  environment 
for  entrepreneurs  and  small  busine.ss  exist- 
ed. High  taxes,  high  interest  rates,  and  high 
inflation  which  were  masking  economic  re- 
alities for  years  finally  began  to  take  their 
loll  on  the  economy  of  the  world.  The  result 
was  poor  purchasing  power,  lack  of  invest- 
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ment  incentives  and  consequently  high  un- 
employment and  low  productivity. 

Now  this  downswing  has  been  turned 
around,  and  as  the  recent  Presidents  report 
on  small  business  indicates,  small  business  is 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  recovery.  As  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, I  feel  that  I  have  the  best  job 
in  Washington.  In  1983.  small  business  pro- 
vided 50  percent  of  the  work  force,  two  out 
of  three  new  jobs.  42  percent  of  sales,  38 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  over 
600.000  new  incorporations  and  a  19  percent 
growth  in  business  proprietorships  and  part- 
nerships. Even  during  the  recession  period 
of  1982  when  big  business  lost  1.5  million 
jobs,  small  business  created  2.5  million  jobs. 
Small  business  thus  created  all  of  the  1  mil- 
lion net  jobs  in  1983.  accentuating  small 
businesses  ability  for  success  during  poor 
economic  times  and  the  fact  that  small  busi- 
ness spearheaded  our  current  recovery.  Al- 
though small  businesses  were  more  produc- 
tive during  the  recession  period  than  big 
business,  absolute  growth  occurs  only  when 
economic  conditions  encourage  expansion 
and  investment.  Small  business  is  surely  the 
biggest  business  in  America. 

This  past  week  I  have  had  the  difficult 
task  of  choosing  the  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year.  It  was  a  tough  job  because 
there  are  so  many  worthy  winners  who  have 
seen  the  opportunities  available  to  them 
and  have  worked  toward  fulfilling  their 
dreams.  One  of  my  favorite  stories  is  the 
rise  to  success  of  Ginnie  Johiiasen.  Inc.  The 
business  started  in  1978  while  Ginnie  was  in 
college.  She  needed  a  belt  to  wear  with 
casual  slacks  and  nothing  she  saw  was  strik- 
ing enough.  After  making  and  wearing  sev- 
eral of  her  own  creations,  fellow  students 
wanted  to  buy  them. 

Ginnie  began  her  business  with  $1,500  in 
orders.  Now  24  years  old  and  president  of  a 
company  which  gro.sses  over  $7  million  in 
sales,  her  company  manufactures  57  differ- 
ent acces.sory  products  lines,  and  employs  65 
people,  most  of  whom  happen  to  be  women. 

Another  interesting  story  is  the  growth  of 
R&D  Machine  of  Aston.  Pa.  Anoy  Ruszkay 
and  Michael  Draviczky  escaped  from  Com- 
munist Hungary  under  a  hail  of  Russian 
gunfire  in  1957.  Upon  arriving  in  America, 
their  first  adverse  business  condition  to 
overcome  was  that  neither  of  them  could 
speak,  read,  or  write  English.  They  were  de- 
termined to  succeed,  however  and  were 
hirec  as  machinists  in  a  shop.  In  1965.  Andy 
and  Mike  formed  a  partnership  and  started 
their  own  machine  shop.  Just  as  the  busi- 
ness started  to  flourish,  their  shop,  which 
had  grown  from  4  to  40  people,  was  hit  by  a 
flood.  Even  though  the  water  reached  the 
ceiling  and  the  damage  was  devastating, 
these  entrepreneurs  never  gave  up.  Prom  a 
business  that  was  started  out  of  a  garage 
and  trailer,  they  are  now  a  firm  that  has 
completed  over  200  Government  contracts, 
the  last  being  for  $1  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  success 
story  occurred  when  I  toured  their  plant 
last  month.  After  seeing  all  of  the  comput- 
erized systems  and  machines.  I  commented 
on  how  intelligent  one  had  to  be  to  run  such 
a  healthy  business.  Mike  turned  toward  me 
and  said.  "I  will  tell  you  just  how  smart  we 
are.  Soon  after  arriving  in  America,  we  re- 
ceived our  first  paycheck  and  went  to  the 
grocery  store.  Since  neither  of  us  could  read 
English,  we  decided  that  some  of  the  best 
items  seemed  to  be  the  large  blue  cans  with 
cherry  pie  and  fried  chicken  on  the  label. 
We  were  so  smart  that  we  bought  twelve 
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large  cans  of  this  bargain  so  we  could  have 
dinner  and  dessert.  Unfortunately  for  us, 
they  were  twelve  cans  of  Crisco."' 

All  citizens  have  the  right  to  partake  of 
the  American  dream  in  their  own  fashion. 
The  opportunities  in  the  business  sector  for 
the  adventurous  are  limitless.  Successful  en- 
trepreneurs possess  courage,  strong  charac- 
ter, initiative,  the  desire  to  work  long  and 
hard,  and  the  ability  to  be  flexible— quali- 
ties that  most  college  students  are  well  ac- 
quainted with.  There  are  no  real  short  cuts 
to  success,  however.  Potential  small  busi- 
ness owners  must  have  a  product  that  is  in 
demand,  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  busi- 
ness practices,  imagination,  besides  being 
prepared  for  hard  work.  Too  often  we  hear 
stories  of  bad  breaks:  in  successful  small 
business  you  make  your  own  breaks.  To  par- 
aphrase President  Eisenhower.  "If  you  want 
to  stay  in  the  game,  you  must  be  willing  to 
play  with  the  cards  you  were  dealt.  " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom  are  in.separably  tied  to  each 
other.  Real  individual  freedom  exists  when 
people  are  able  to  build  free  markets  to 
create  a  flowering  of  economic  growth. 
When  countries  look  for  leadership  in  at- 
taining freedom,  they  look  to  the  United 
States.  We  still  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  real  hope  of  the  world  for  free  enter- 
prise. It  is  our  responsibility  to  spread  the 
good  news  of  economic  freedom.  This  road 
of  responsibility  is  not  an  easy  one.  but  it  is 
the  right  and  only  one.  Small  business  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  and  the  opportunities 
are  available  for  those  who  .seek  them.  As 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said:  Par  belter  it  is  to 
dare  mighty  things  to  win  glorious  tri- 
umphs, even  though  checkered  by  failure, 
than  to  take  rank  with  those  poor  spirits 
who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that 
knows  not  victory  nor  defeat.'"* 


SIEGMUND  SPIEGEL:  AN 
OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1984 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  individual  whose  impressive 
record  of  accomplishments  in  his 
chosen  profession  is  surpassed  only  by 
his  dedication  and  commitment  to 
serving  the  needs  of  his  fellow  man.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Siegmund  Spiegel  whose 
life  embodies  the  humanitarian  princi- 
ples and  standards  of  excellence  to 
which  many  men  aspire,  but  few 
achieve. 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
(UJA/Federation)  will  pay  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  citizen  at  a  special 
breakfast  in  his  honor  on  May  20.  I 
can  think  of  no  person  more  deserving 
of  this  honor. 

As  a  child  and  young  man  in  Nazi 
Germany,  Sig  Spiegel  developed  a 
strong  sense  of  survival  and  unity  of 
spirit  with  his  fellow  Jews,  which  has 
directed  his  life  ever  since.  He  escaped 
the  horrors  of  Hitler's  destruction  of 
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the  Jewish  people  during  the  war  and 
arrived  a  refugee  in  the  United  States. 

With  great  determination  and 
talent,  overcoming  many  obstacles.  Sig 
became  a  licensed  architect  known  and 
respected  for  his  professional  abilities. 
His  many  achievements  in  his  chosen 
profession  have  won  Sig  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues,  and 
have  earned  him  leadership  positions 
in  the  architectural  field.  He  is  past  di- 
rector of  the  Long  Island  Chapter. 
American  Institute  of  Architects:  a 
member  of  the  Long  Island  Builders 
Institute  and  an  honorary  life  member 
of  its  board  of  directors;  an  associate 
member  of  the  Building  Inspectors  As- 
sociation of  Nassau  County;  and  a 
member  of  the  Nas.sau  County  Rent 
Guidelines  Board. 

De-spite  the  time  and  effort  Sig  puts 
into  his  daily  professional  responsibil- 
ities, he  works  tirelessly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  tellow  man.  Sig  s  record  of 
service  to  the  community  is  long  and 
distinguished.  He  was  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  organization  13  years  ago 
of  the  architects,  engineers,  builders, 
and  real  estate  division  of  the  UJA/ 
Federation  and  has  remained  an  active 
member  and  significant  influence  ever 
since.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Central  Nassau  Unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society:  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis;  and  past  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Sig's  unselfish 
commitment  to  the  .service  of  the 
handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  and  the  elderly  is  worthy  of 
^the  highest  commendation. 

An  esteemed  and  involved  member 
of  the  Jewish  community  as  well,  Sig 
serves  as  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Regional  Board  of  the 
Anii-Defamation  League:  as  an  Associ- 
ate of  Hadassah;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  UJA/ Federation  Cabinet.  Long 
Island. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  Sig's  friendship,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deepest  personal  gratitude 
for  his  years  of  outstanding  public 
service  to  the  community,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  many,  many  per- 
sonal and  professional  achievements.  I 
extend  to  Sig  my  warmest  wishes  for 
happiness  and  fulfillment  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  is  in  the  truest  sense  an  out- 
standing American.* 


UMI 


BILL  POTHOFF:  FINE  ATHLETE- 
INCOMPARABLE  COACH 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

ijK  CALIFOH.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Pothoff,  a  Harbor  City  resident,  is  re- 
tiring from  teaching  and  coaching 
after  an  eventful  career  spanning  36 
years  with  area  public  schools.  A 
dinner  will  be  held  in  his  honor  Thurs- 
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day  evening.  May  10,  at  Nizetich's,  an 
elegant  restaurant  in  San  Pedro.  In 
anticipation  of  the  upcoming  evening's 
main  event.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  the  honored  guest. 

Bill  is  a  graduate  of  San  Pedro  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  As  a  high  school  and  uni- 
versity student,  he  proved  an  excep- 
tional athlete,  setting  high  school 
records  in  track  for  the  1,320  yard  and 
the  mile  distances,  and  participating 
on  the  track  teams  at  Compton  Junior 
College  and  USC.  His  coaching  career 
marks  a  noteworthy  extension  of  Bill's 
own  successes  as  an  athlete. 

He  has  served  as  track  coach  at 
Jordan.  WA.  and  Banning  High 
Schools.  Each  of  his  teams  captured 
city  track  championships;  Jordan  High 
School  in  1955  Washington  High 
School  in  1965,  and  Banning  High 
School  in  1976.  He  also  coached  Ban- 
ning's  sophomore  cross-country  team 
to  the  city  championship  in  that  same 
year.  Some  of  the  young  athletes  Bill 
coached  include  1980  Olympian  Toni 
Campbell;  USC  and  Oakland  Raider 
great  Clarence  Davis;  NCAA  champion 
Paul  Kerry:  and  Daniel  Everage,  the 
first  city  resident  to  put  the  shot 
beyond  60  feet. 

But  Bill's  achievements  are  not  lim- 
ited to  athletics.  He  has  been  a  fine 
teacher,  father,  and  civic  leader.  He 
has  three  children— Clark.  Su.san.  and 
Wendy— and  a  grandchild.  Forrest 
Benson.  Within  the  community.  Bill  is 
active  with  the  American  Legion— the 
School  Master's  Post  -the  USC 
Alumni  Association— the  Trojan 
Club— the  Trojan  Coaches  Club,  and 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Association.  He 
also  serves  as  the  director  of  the  Lido 
Isle  Yacht  Club's  youth  sailing  pro- 
gram: as  assistant  .scoutmaster  for 
Newport  Beach's  Boy  Scout  Troop  449, 
and  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee.  He  is 
a  veteran  who  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  and  held  the  rank  of 
major  when  he  left  the  Marine  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  Bill  Pothoff  the 
very  best  during  the  years  ahead.  We 
hope  Thursday  evening's  celebration 
marks  but  the  midpoint  of  his  many 
contributions  and  accomplishments.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  LAKE 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OK  MAKVL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  wish  to  honor  a  very  special 
constituent.  A  respected  civic  leader 
and  clo.se  personal  friend.  Paul  Lake,  is 
now  retiring  after  three  decades  work- 
ing for  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co. 


May  8,  198k 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  Paul  Lake 
began  working  for  Metropolitan  Life, 
as  their  agent  in  the  small  town  of 
Lookout,  MD.  In  February  1970.  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Perry  district  and 
since  1980  has  had  responsibility  for 
the  Belmar  district.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  now.  upon  his  retirement.  Metro- 
politan Life  honors  Paul  Lake  as  an 
exemplary  model  of  a  private  sector 
employee  who  has  contributed  to  his 
community. 

And  the  contributions  are  many. 

For  over  25  years,  Paul  Lake  has 
been  a  Boy  Scout  leader  and  has  also 
served  as  Boy  Scout  commissioner. 
Among  his  other  civic  responsibilities 
are  his  service  on  the  Harford  County 
Board  of  Appeals,  the  Harford  County 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission,  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  Crime  Commis- 
sion. He  has  also  served  as  both  State 
and  Federal  chairman  of  the  Life  Un- 
derwriters' A.ssociation.  While  doing 
all  this,  Paul  has  still  found  time  to 
serve  as  administrative  chairman  of 
his  church.  St.  Paul's  Lutheran. 

Deeply  committed  to  improving  his 
community  through  direct  civic  action. 
Paul  has  been  a  leader  in  local  politics. 
I  first  came  to  know  him  in  1966,  when 
we  both  .servod  on  the  Non-parti.san 
Committee  to  Defeat  the  Parallel  Bay 
Bridge.  I  was  later  present  when  he 
was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
First  District  Democratic  Club.  In 
1968,  Paul  and  I  began  our  close  rela- 
tionship when  he  agreed  to  serve  as 
vice  chairman  of  my  reelection  cam- 
paign. Later,  he  took  en  the  position 
of  treasurer,  a  critical  position  of  re- 
sponsibility which  he  has  handled 
flawlessly  over  the  years.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
community,  I  owe  Paul  Lake  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Today.  I  want  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  Congress,  what  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Co..  have 
known  for  years;  The  invaluable  con- 
tributions of  Paul  Lake,  husband  and 
father,  businessman  and  citizen,  and 
above  all,  good  friend.  In  all  my 
career,  rarely  have  I  ever  known 
anyone  who  gave  so  much  and  de- 
manded so  little  in  return.  I  join  all  of 
Paul's  fellow  workers  at  Metrcjpolitan 
Life,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children, 
in  honoring  him  at  this  milestone  in 
his  career,  and  look  forward  to  his 
continued  involvement  with  the  public 
life  of  his  community.* 
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STANDARDIZED  LIFEVESTS 

SHOULD    BE    A    REQUIREMENT 
ON  AIRPLANES 

HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. I  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
5518.  that  imposes  a  safety  standard 
on  the  commercial  aviation  industry. 

This  bill  will  require  our  commercial 
airline  fleet  to  carry  FAA-approved 
lifevests.  As  you  may  know,  much  of 
the  overwater  emergency  equipment 
in  use  today  is  old  and  out  of  date  and 
resembles  the  design  of  a  .safety  device 
manufactured  in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 
Even  worse,  is  the  fact  that  the  regula- 
tions governing  overwater  operations 
have  remained  virtually  unchanged 
for  over  40  years. 

Today,  FAA  regulations  require  life- 
vests  only  for  those  flights  that  fly  50 
nautical  miles  beyond  the  shoreline. 
This  regulation  makes  no  sense  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  that  215 
air  terminal  airports  in  the  United 
States  have  large  bodies  of  water  sur- 
rounding their  approach  and  depar- 
ture areas.  In  fact,  approximately  70 
percent  of  all  daily  flights  in  the 
United  States  either  land  or  depart 
over  water.  However,  it  is  estimated 
that  75  percent  of  these  planes  are 
flying  without  life-preserving  vests. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  major 
faults  of  the  pre.sent  FAA  regulations 
is  that  there  is  no  requirement  for  a 
single  standardized  lifevest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  three  life- 
vests  presently  in  use,  each  of  which 
requires  a  different  procedure  for  use. 
Even  worse,  two  of  the  types  have  ex- 
tremely low  floating  capacity. 

During  this,  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
I  have  become  increasingly  more 
alarmed  and  concerned  about  the 
PAA's  refusal  to  accept  or  even  ac- 
knowledge the  dire  need  for  a  strong 
Federal  policy  that  will  insure  the 
highest  degree  of  protection  for  air 
travelers,  in  the  event  there  is  an  over- 
water  accident.  Test  after  test  has 
proven  that  flotation  cushions  depend- 
ability is  highly  questionable  and  in 
many  areas,  u.seless. 

What  makes  this  matter  further  out- 
rageous, is  that  these  flotation  devices 
could  easily  be  replaced  by  effective, 
low  cost  vests.  A  one  time  cost  to  pur- 
chase the.se  standardized  vests  would 
add  only  5  cents  to  the  cost  of  every 
airline  ticket  purchased,  for  the  first 
year  only.  The  new  modern  vest,  has  a 
10-year  service  life,  and  maintenance 
is  estimated  at  an  additional  3  cents 
per  passenger  per  year.  A  cost  this  low 
could  easily  be  absorbed  into  a  ticket 
price. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  allow  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  agree  that  we  should  not  wait 
until  a  catastrophic  accident  occurs 
before  we  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
situation.* 


BAUDER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  RAISE  MONEY  TO 
RESTORE  OUR  NATION'S 

SYMBOL       OF       LIBERTY       AND 
FREEDOM 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  for  the  world.  For 
the  millions  of  immigrants  who  have 
entered  our  Nation  through  New 
York,  the  statue  is  a  sign  of  hope  that 
their  dreams  will  someday  be  realized 
in  their  new  homeland. 

Now  98  years  old,  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty is  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  have  taken  up 
the  cause  and  begun  a  campaign  to 
raise  a  large  part  of  the  $30  million 
needed  to  restore  this  great  national 
landmark.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  stu- 
dents from  Bauder  Elementary  School 
in  Seminole.  FL.  which  I  represent, 
have  raised  SI  1.700  for  this  cause,  the 
largest  amount  of  any  school  in  the 
Nation. 

Friday  morning.  I  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  a  check  from  the  students  at 
Bauder  on  behalf  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty Ellis  Island  Foundation.  The 
check  was  the  culmination  of  many 
hours  of  hard  work  by  the  students 
who  raised  the  money  through  numer- 
ous projects. 

It  is  most  symbolic  that  our  Nation's 
students  are  leading  the  campaign  to 
restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  More 
than  a  century  ^go,  children  raised  a 
large  portion  of  the  $270,000  necessary 
to  build  a  base  for  the  statue,  which 
was  presented  as  a  gift  to  our  Nation 
by  the  people  of  France.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  same  resourcefulness 
and  energy  shown  by  our  Nation's 
children  100  years  ago  will  make  the 
current  campaign  a  success. 

Just  a.s  the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands 
with  her  torch  of  freedom  and  hope, 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  our  chil- 
dren is  our  Nation's  source  of  hope  for 
the  future.  I  was  proud  to  be  with  the 
students  at  Bauder  Elementary  School 
Friday  because  their  expression  of  pa- 
triotism and  belief  in  our  Nation  is  a 
sign  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  will  be  in  strong  and  able 
hands.* 
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NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Rick 
Lehman.  Mr.  'Chip  "  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Bill  Thomas,  and  myself.  I  would  like 
to  salute  National  Raisin  Week  which 
will  be  held  from  April  27  to  May  8. 

It  is  during  this  week  that  we  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  the  Califor- 
nia raisin  industry  which  has  worked 
to  put  maximum  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
motion of  its  products.  The  California 
raisin  industry  has  continued  to  fight 
to  counter  the  loss  of  almost  one-half 
of  its  export  markets  to  subsidized 
international  competitors.  In  light  of 
the  greatest  market  challenges  ever 
faced  in  its  history,  we  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  this  agricultural  industry. 

In  the  United  States,  an  average  of 
more  than  250.000  tons  of  raisins  are 
produced  in  a  normal  crop  year  within 
a  radius  of  125  miles  of  Fresno.  CA.  In 
a  big  crop  year,  total  production  often 
exceeds  300.000  tons.  California  pro- 
duces virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  raisin 
supply  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world's  raisins. 

The  success  of  the  raisin  industry  is 
of  great  significance  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  many  thousands  of  U.S. 
residents  who  are  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  of 
this  product.  Raisins  are  purchased  by 
millions  of  consumers  lo  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  from  eating  out  of 
hand  as  a  nutritious  snack  food,  to  use 
in  cooking  and  bakery  products,  to  a 
special  addition  to  cereal,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  other  enjoyable  culinary 
uses. 

The  healthful  characteristics  of 
California  raisins  are  emphasized  by 
the  recognition  accorded  this  high- 
eneriiy  product  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports. 

Special  recognition  is  being  given  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
(Calrab)  for  its  aggressive  advertising, 
promotion,  and  research  activities. 
Utilizing  funds  provided  by  participat- 
ing producer  and  processor  members, 
Calrab  carries  on  its  program  of  adver- 
tising and  promotion  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  17  countries 
throughout  the  world,  all  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

High  commendation  is  due  also  to 
the  Raisin  Bargaining  Association, 
which  has  brought  growers  and  pack- 
ers together  in  a  concerted  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  give  them  a  better 
voice  in  marketing.  All  raisin  growers 
and  packers  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  vital  industry. 
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Also  meriting  special  commendation 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  a  Fed- 
eral marketing  order.  They  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  raisin  crops  and  have 
been  highly  instrumental  in  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  deserves  a  special 
salute  during  National  Raisin  Week.» 


UMI 


SAFETY  OF  FOOD  ADDITIVES 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
over  60.000  manmade  chemicals  in  use 
in  the  United  States  today,  we  certain- 
ly have  a  continuing  duty  to  identify 
those  few  that  threaten  human 
health— especially  those  which  might 
cause  cancer.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  general  living  environ- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Nation  has 
become  increasingly  fearful  of  expo- 
sure to  insignificant  traces  of  chemi- 
cals—a perception  which  is  unreason- 
able and  unnecessary.  Moreover,  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  consumer  protec- 
tion movement  have  become  adept  at 
building  emotional  momentum  against 
the  use  of  chemical  substances  in  gen- 
eral—even at  parts  per  billion. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  ne- 
bulus  language  of  the  Delaney  clause 
in  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  mandates  that: 

No  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  it 
is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by 
man  or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found,  after  tests 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  food  additives,  to  induce 
cancer  in  man  or  animals  •  *  "' 

For  example,  under  the  Delaney 
clause,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  considering  ban- 
ning the  continued  use  of  FD&C  red 
No.  3,  a  color  additive  used  in  foods 
such  as  maraschino  cherries  for  over 
75  years.  This  prohibition  would  be 
based  on  a  single,  controversial  study 
where  laboratory  animals— male  rats 
which  gulped  down  ridiculous  quanti- 
ties of  red  No.  3  at  the  highest  do.se 
level  of  4  percent  of  the  diet— devel- 
oped thyroid  adenomas— benign 
tumors.  In  and  of  itself,  such  evidence 
is  not  appropriate  for  evaluating  the 
safety  of  red  No.  3.  In  fact,  for  a  157- 
pound  man  to  equal  this  feeding  level, 
he  would  have  to  consume  over 
700.000  No.  2'2.  20  ounce  cans  of  fruit 
cocktail— containing  red  cherries— 
every   day   of   his   life.   Furthermore, 
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many  notable  scientific  experts  have 
reviewed  the  available  data  on  this 
coloring  and  believe  it  safe,  stating 
that  the  thyroid  effect  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  excessive  dosage  adminis- 
tered to  the  animals. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  its  dili- 
gence in  banning  dangerous  carcino- 
gens, we  should  not  prohibit  the  con- 
tinued use  of  beneficial  substances 
which  do  not  threaten  human  health 
ir  the  normal  course  of  daily  living. 
Premature  or  unreasonable  regulatory 
action  will  only  devastate  vital  U.S.  in- 
dustries and  hurt  consumers.  In  other 
words,  let  us  not  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bathwater. 

Last  month,  an  article  concerning 
microchemophobia— the  fear  of  trace 
amounts  of  chemicals— appeared  in 
Newsweek.  The  author.  Mr.  Keith 
Barrons.  underscores  the  absurdity  of 
this  attitude.  I  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

Not  Too  Mt;cH  Pepper.  Thank  You 
(By  Keith  C.  Barrons) 

For  dinner  last  evening  my  wife  and  I  had 
sauK-ed  shrimp  with  mushrooms.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  arsenic  that  came  with  the  shell- 
fish, the  mushrooms  provided  us  with  hy- 
drazine, the  baked  potato  with  solanine  and 
the  celery  with  furocoumarin.  All  three 
compounds  are  carcinogenic. 

The  carrots  in  our  mixed  vegetables  con- 
tained carotene,  which  converts  to  vitamin 
A  in  the  body.  This  vitamin.  e.s.sential  in  the 
amounts  we  ordinarily  ingest,  is  a  teratogen 
and  harmful  to  the  liver  at  highly  excessive 
levels.  The  alfalfa-sprout  topping  on  our 
salad  contained  canavanine.  which  is  associ- 
ated with  defects  in  the  immune  system. 
The  black  pepper  carried  the  mutagen  sa- 
frole.  Chocolate  cake  provided  theobromine, 
which  can  activate  various  carcinogens,  and 
in  addition  to  caffeine,  the  coffee  contained 
about  250  milligrams  per  cup  of  the  muta- 
gen chlorogenic  acid. 

The  world  around  us  abounds  in  nature's 
toxic  substances,  and  our  food  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  scientific  literature  lists  many  nat- 
ural components  of  foods  that  are  known  to 
be  harmful  to  laboratory  animals,  but  only 
at  dietary  levels  considerably  in  excess  of 
likely  human  intake. 

Nonetheless,  many  Americans  have  suc- 
cumbed to  a  new  fear— and  one  that  could 
in  the  long  run  lead  to  an  ever-lowering 
quality  of  life.  I  refer  to  the  current  epidem- 
ic of  ■microchemophobia."  or  the  fear  of 
minute  traces  of  chemicals. 

GRAINS  AND  NUTS 

In  defining  a  poison  my  old  biochemistry 
teacher  told  his  clas-ses.  "a  poison  is  too 
much.  "  Yet  my  wife  and  I  have  hot  con- 
sumed too  much  of  nature's  chemical  oddi- 
ties. How.  pray  tell,  have  we  each  passed 
three  .score  and  ten  while  ingesting  a  myriad 
of  natural  toxins,  including  alfatoxin.  an  ex- 
ceedingly potent  carcinogen  .sometimes 
found  in  grains  and  nuts  as  well  as  nitrosa- 
mines  formed  in  the  curing  of  meats?  The 
answer:  our  natural  defense  mechanisms. 
Were  if  not  for  these  remarkable  biochemi- 
cal systems  we  would  long  since  have  suc- 
cumbed. 

In  tests  with  laboratory  animals  .some  of 
nature's  toxic  substances  have  proven  more 
poisonous  than  any  man-made  chemical, 
and  their  concentrations  in  food  are  gener- 
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ally  much  greater  than  the  synthetic  impu- 
rities that  have  generated  so  much  fear.  In 
a  notable  paper  in  Science.  Dr.  Bruce  N. 
Ames,  chairman  of  the  biochemistry  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  concludes  that  our  intake  of  natu- 
ral toxins  is  ".  .  .  probably  at  least  10.000 
times  higher  than  the  dietary  intake  of 
man-made  pesticides. " 

If  our  built-in  defense  merhani.sms  can 
handle  relatively  large  amounts  of  toxic 
chemicals  that  happen  to  be  synthesized  by 
the  most  accomplished  chemist  of  all.  a 
living  plant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
we  can  cope  with  the  far  le.sser  amounts  of 
man-made  compounds,  traces  of  which  occa- 
sionally find  their  way  into  our  food.  Our 
fears  should  be  quelled  by  the  fact  of  our 
ever-increasing  longevity— now  more  than 
74  years  compared  with  50  years  or  le.ss 
before  chemicals  were  u.sed  to  help  assure 
an  abundance  of  food. 

Microchemophobia  has  multiple  origins. 
There  is  the  antichemical  "lobby  "  that  nur- 
tures and  magnifies  each  report  of  a  real  or 
speculative  risk.  Parts  per  billion  are  often 
equated  with  an  imminent  hazard  regardless 
of  the  magnitude  required  to  harm  labora- 
tory animals.  There  is  never  a  reminder  of 
the  minuscule  nature  of  one  part  per  billion. 

A  recent  example  of  an  overblown  pesti- 
cide episode  contributing  to  microchemo- 
phobia was  the  flap  over  EDB  residues  in 
grain.  Today's  knowledge  of  the  carcinogen- 
icity of  this  compound  may  well  support  the 
cessation  of  its  use  as  an  insecticide.  Some 
food  -samples  analyzed  exceeded  current 
.safety  guidelines,  but  the  destruction  of 
foodstuffs  becau.se  they  contained  lesser 
amounts  was  uncalled  for.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  contaminated  samples  had  less 
than  one  thousandth  the  level  of  EDB  ^hat 
was  found  to  cause  cancer  in  rats.  Add  to 
this  margin  of  safety  the  fact  that  grain-de- 
rived foods  are  only  a  portion  of  the  human 
diet,  and  further,  that  much  of  any  EDB 
present  would  be  reduced  on  cooking  or 
baking,  and  the  risk  fades  into  insignifi- 
cance.- 

Also  contributing  to  the  fear  of  minute 
traces  of  chemicals  is  an  overly  cautious  in- 
terpretation of  the  so-called  Delaney  clause 
in  the  law  dealing  with  safety  of  foods.  It 
slates  that  no  substance  will  be  permitted  in 
food  ■■.  .  .  if  it  is  found  after  tests  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
of  food  additives,  to  induce  cancer  in  man  or 
animals  .  .  .  "  Note  the  word  appropriate.  Is 
it  not  appropriate  to  consider  safety  mar- 
gins or  the  spread  between  likely  human  ex- 
posure and  the  amount  required  to  induce 
cancer  in  the  laboratory  when  analysts  in- 
terpret toxicological  data'? 

POTATO  BLIGHT 

If  we  are  to  avoid  pest-induced  food  short- 
ages and  vector-transmitted  diseases,  man- 
kind must  defend  itself  by  one  means  or  an- 
other. In  spite  of  much  progress  with  non- 
chemical  controls,  pesticides  are  still  vital  to 
most  integrated  pest-fnanagement  programs 
and.  indeed,  are  often  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. For  example:  we  can  control  potato 
late-blight,  the  same  disease  that  caused  the 
great  Irish  potato  famine  of  the  1840s. 

We  will  continue  to  ingest  nature's  toxins, 
including,  no  doubt,  many  yet  to  be  di-scov- 
ered  in  our  everyday  foods.  But  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  the  abundance  we  have 
been  blessed  with  in  recent  decades,  traces 
of  man-made  chemicals  will  certainly  find  a 
way  into  our  food— from  pest  control,  pack- 
aging, protection  in  storage  and  other 
sources.  Given  today's  highly  sophisticated 


analytical  techniques,  these  minuscule 
amounts  can  be  detected,  even  at  the  parts- 
per-trillion  level. 

The  only  sensible  cour.se  is  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  authorities  and  eat  a 
varied  diet  with  less  fat  than  is  now  com- 
monly consumed  and  include  plenty  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fiber-rich  cereal  prod- 
ucts. I  would  also  put  .some  faith  in  our  laws 
and  our  regulators.  On  the  whole  I  think 
they  have  served  us  well.  Remember,  never 
have  people  lived  as  long  and  amid  such 
abundance  as  in  the  technically  advanced 
world  of  1984.« 


SAN    JACINTO    JUNIOR    COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

GIVEN  AT  PASADENA,  TX.  MAY 
5,  1984 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  5.  1984.  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  graduating 
class  of  San  Jacinto  Junior  College  in 
Pasadena.  TX.  In  my  remarks  I  urged 
the  students  to  prepare  for  the  future 
while  considering  the  importance  of 
our  history  and  heritage  as  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  impressed  that 
the  students  of  today  are  seriously  ac- 
cepting this  challenge  and  am  optimis- 
tic about  America's  future  because  of 
their  ambition  and  spirit.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  fine  young  men  and 
women  I  offer  my  remarks  for  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Thank  you.  President  Blue,  distinguished 
gue.sts.  faculty,  friends,  and  graduates,  it  is  a 
very  special  honor  to  be  with  you  at  San  Ja 
cinto  Junior  College  this  commencement 
night.  As  always.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  be  back  at  home  here  in  the  25th 
District.  I  am  proud  of  this  academic  com- 
munity and  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  share 
in  such  a  memorable  occasion. 

San  Jacinto  Junior  College,  both  in  name 
and  spirit  embodies  a  vital  part  of  our  herit- 
age. Not  far  from  here  is  the  great  San  Ja- 
cinto Battle  Field,  where  less  than  150  years 
fcgo  a  small  army  of  Texans  defeated  a 
Mexican  army  numbering  over  a  thousand. 
General  Sam  Houston.  'The  Raven'  .  led 
that  valiant  fight  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  We  still  have 
fighting  ■Ravens"  at  San  Jacinto- Coach 
Ronnie  Arrows  and  his  winning  basketball 
squad  who  recently  took  their  second  Na- 
tional Junior  Basketball  Championship. 
These  modern-day  Ravens  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  fighting  spirit  which  makes 
all  of  Texas  a  wonderful  place  to  live  and 
work. 

As  we  gather  here  to  celebrate  this,  the 
23rd  commencement  of  San  Jacinto  Junior 
College,  let  us  be  aware  of  all  that  this  occa- 
sion means  to  you  as  graduates,  and  to 
those  of  us  assembled  in  your  honor.  First. 
We  celebrate  a  turning  point  in  your  lives  as 
students  who  have  worked  so  diligently.  We 
celebrate  also  the  contributions  of  your 
friends  and  families,  the  dedication  of  your 
teachers,  and  their  inspiration  and  patience 
in  leading  you  to  this  point.  Yet.  on  a  great- 
er scale.   I  believe  we  are  celebrating  the 
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future  and  the  promises  that  it  holds  for  all 
of  us. 

The  Philosopher  Victor  Hugo  once  said. 
■The  future  has  many  names.  For  the  weak, 
it  is  impossible.  For  the  faint-hearted,  it  is 
the  unknown.  For  the  thoughtful  and  the 
valiant,  it  is  ideal.  The  challenge  is  urgent, 
the  task  is  large,  the  time  is  now.  ' 

You  are  completing  a  phase  of  life's  edu- 
cation .  .  .  believe  me  learning  never  really 
ends  You  will  now  go  on  to  more  cla.sses  or 
out  into  the  working  world.  All  of  us  may 
look  forward  to  a  belter  people  and  a 
brighter  future  because  we  have  men  and 
women  such  as  you  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  .society,  in  the  80's  and  beyond. 

Higher  education  is  one  of  the  strongest 
vehicles  you  can  have  for  entering  society. 
Treasure  your  experiences  here  at  San  Ja- 
cinto and  make  them  work  for  you.  Be 
aware  of  your  great  heritage  and  set  goals 
for  the  future.  Your  college  degree  has 
equipped  you  to  better  enjoy  the  freedoms 
of  life  in  America  while  contributing  to  our 
growth  as  a  people. 

Our  history  is  constantly  building.  1984 
will  be  remembered  as  an  import  ant  and  ex- 
citing year.  We  are  witnessing  great  changes 
in  America  and  exciting  opportunities.  The 
most  visible  sign  of  this  is  the  presidential 
election  this  year.  Tonight,  thousands  of 
would-be  delegates  are  caucusing  across 
Texas  to  show  their  support  for  one  of  the 
three  Democratic  presidential  contenders. 
The  Texas  caucuses  are  a  critical  step  in  the 
1984  race  to  the  White  House.  Texas,  to- 
night and  this  fall,  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  election.  No  President  since 
1845  has  been  elected  who  did  not  carry 
Texas. 

In  a  major  election  year,  those  of  us  who 
work  for  the  electorate  are  .scrutinized, 
.sought  out  by  friends  and  foes  alike,  exam- 
ined, rejuvenated  and  invigorated.  One  of 
the  necessary  evils  of  holding  elected  public 
office  is  that  of  defe.nding  one's  rights  to  be 
there  in  an  election  year.  Speaking  as  one 
who  ran  several  tough  races  in  getting  to 
Capitol  Hill.  I  am  no  stranger  to  disappoint- 
ments. I  assure  you  that  the  joys  of  my  fi- 
nally getting  to  Congress  far  outweigh  any 
frustrations  I  may  have  felt  along  the  way. 
There  are  times,  however,  as  a  Freshman  on 
the  Hill,  when  I  realize  the  struggle  never 
ends. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said  that  'Pol- 
itics should  be  the  part-time  profession  of 
every  citizen  "  I  believe  this  is  as  true  today 
as  ever  before.  As  you  go  on  with  your  lives, 
many  of  you  will  enter  business,  some  law. 
.some  medicine,  others  religion  and  social 
work.  As  you  do  so  do  not  leave  public  af- 
fairs to  others.  Take  this  opportunity  and 
become  a  participant  in  the  public  life  of 
your  community,  your  stale  and  your 
nation. 

We  are  blessed  to  be  a  part  of  one  of 
America's  most  dynamic  areas.  From  the 
suburbs  to  the  industrial  belt  along  our  ship 
channel,  we  live  in  the  most  ethnically,  eco- 
nomically, and  politically  diverse  area  in 
Texas.  The  time  is  now  for  each  of  you  to 
become  involved  in  this  areas  future.  Re- 
.solve  yourselves  to  give  a  high  measure  of 
public  service  and  public  support. 

In  addre.ssing  a  group  of  university  stu- 
dents in  1960.  (then)  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy urged  those  young  people  to  realize 
the  vital  role  they  had  to  play  in  America's 

future.  He  said.  'We  want  students  and 
graduates  to  recognize  that  this  college  and 
all  the  rest,  have  not  been  built  up.  have  not 
been  developed,  merely  to  advance  the  pri- 
vate   economic    interest    of    its    graduates. 
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They  have  a  greater  purpose  in  mind.  No 
college  graduate  can  go  out  from  any  college 
today  without  being  a  man  of  his  nation  and 
a  man  of  his  time  without  pursuing  in  his 
own  life,  not  only  his  private  interest,  but 
the  welfare  of  this  country." 

This  is  our  challenge,  today.  Our  test,  as 
political  people  involved  in  our  community, 
is  to  focus  on  the  fundamental  problems 
which  confront  us.  We  must  arm  ourselves 
with  the  facts  and  with  an  historical  knowl- 
edge upon  which  to  gauge  our  future  ac- 
tions. The  great  statesman,  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  once  lamented,  ■the  real 
tragedy  is  thai  Americans  have  failed  to  do 
their  homework  in  history,  "  Jackson  be- 
lieved that  troubles  are  predictable  and  can 
be  better  handled  if  we  Americans  would 
study  our  past  while  looking  ahead  to  our 
future. 

Indeed  nowhere  is  it  easier  to  sustain  that 
belief  than  in  Houston.  From  certain  angles, 
the  downtown  Houston  skyline  betrays  not 
the  smallest  hint  that  it  was  created  longer 
ago  than  yesterday.  Who.  looking  at  it. 
would  not  feel  immune  to  history? 

The  irony  is  that  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  are  among  the  clo.sest.  chrono- 
gically.  to  the  well  springs  of  our  history. 
Jefferson  died  when  Lincoln  was  17.  Lincoln 
died  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  8.  Wilson 
died  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  13.  To  apply 
the  same  sort  of  calculation  to  Texas  histo- 
ry. Susannah  Dickenson,  who  was  pre.sent  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Alamo,  died  the  year  Sam 
Rayburn  was  born  and  Rayburn  died  in 
1961.  the  year  many  of  you  were  born. 

In  the  space  of  barely  more  than  two  life- 
times. Texas,  and  less  dramatically,  the 
nation,  has  undergone  more  than  one  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  More  than  once,  men 
and  women  of  vision  and  energy  have  recog- 
nized and  .seized  on  social  and  economic 
trends  to  reshape  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  our  inheritance  and  our  task  not 
ony  to  recapulre  this  reward,  but  to  rein- 
vent it  once  again.  If  there  is  one  lesson 
that  the  Texas  experience  teaches  us.  it  is 
that  in  this  sprawling,  bountiful  land, 
change  is  as  certain  as  it  is  dramatic.  Amer- 
ica has  never  been  a  society  frozen  in  the  ice 
of  conformity  or  stillness.  As  the  18th  cen- 
tury Frenchman  Jacques  Maritain  wrote. 
Wait  a  moment,  another  current  will 
appear  and  bring  the  first  one  to  naught.  A 
great  country  with  as  many  windshifts  as 
the  sea. " 

Some  of  you  may  become  involved  in  solv- 
ing our  area's  mass  transit  problems.  You 
may  devote  yourself  to  pollution  control 
along  the  ship  channel  or  to  finding  new 
ways  to  control  flooding  along  our  bayous. 
Perhaps  you  will  fly  aboard  the  Space  Shut- 
tle or  be  a  part  of  our  John.son  Space  Cen- 
ter's development  of  the  manned  space  sta- 
tion which  is  to  be  launched  in  1991.  Maybe 
you  will  enter  politics  and  bring  your  talents 
to  the  councils  of  government.  Your  hori- 
zons are  endless  and  the  challenges  you  face 
are  great.  Celebrate  the  limitless  po.ssibili- 
ties  that  the  future  holds  for  you. 

There  is  an  ancient  saying  that.  "In  every 
age.  there  comes  a  lime  when  leadership 
suddenly  comes  forth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  And  so  there  is  no  person  who 
does  not  find  his  or  her  time,  and  there  is 
no  hour  that  does  not  have  its  leader.  "  Each 
of  you  will  have  your  time  to  lead— be 
active,  be  aware  and  eager  in  all  that  you  do 
and  all  that  you  believe  in.  Build  on  your 
experiences  here  .so  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  lead  you  will  be  ready. 

Look  inward.  Find  all  that  is  of  value  and 
quality   in   your   human  spirit— the   truth. 
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faiih  and  courage  which  comprise  your  indi- 
viduality. I  encourage  you  also  to  ask  ques- 
tions—do not  merely  accept  what  is  told  to 
you.  A  healthy  skepticism  tempered  with 
reason  will  help  you  discern  which  course 
your  actions  should  take.  Make  your  educa- 
tion here  your  bridge  into  society's  larger 
challenges  and  in  turn  a  bridge  to  human 
progress.  Your  respect  for  your  heritage, 
your  vision  of  a  brighter  future  and  your  in- 
dividual achievements  will  help  build  a 
stronger  Texas  and  a  greater  America  for 
tomorrow. 

Good  luck  to  you  all  and  thanks  once 
again  for  inviting  me  to  this  special  celebra- 
tion.* 


CONGRATULATIONS,  MR. 
DUARTE 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIG\N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  According  to 
the  unofficial  count,  he  was  victoriou.s 
in  the  Salvadoran  presidential  elec- 
tions. After  a  hard-fought  campaign, 
the  democratic  process  triumphed. 
Now.  we  should  help  him. 

Today  is  a  joyous  and  historic  occa- 
sion for  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
They  chose  their  President  through  a 
free  and  open  democratic  process. 
They  faced  guerrilla  threats  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote.  Mr.  Duarte  is 
El  Salvador's  first  popularly  elected  ci- 
vilian President  in  half  a  century.  The 
democratic  process  worked. 

Mr.  Duarte  is  committed  to  social 
reform.  He  believes  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  Salvadorans  interested  in 
peace  and  social  stability. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Duarte  needs  our 
help  if  he  is  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
We  have  delayed  long  enough  on  the 
issue  of  helping  El  Salvador.  As  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  writer 
noted,  we  have  run  out  of  reasons  for 
"nickel-and-diming '  El  Salvador.  El 
Salvador  now  has  a  good  and  fairly 
elected  President.  Now.  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  focus  on  how  we  can  help 
him  shoulder  the  burden.  As  the 
Washington  Post  said  today,  he  is  a 
President  to  bet  on.  "  His  challenge  is 
our  challenge.  The  time,  my  friends,  is 
now.« 
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MARLIN  PINNELL- DEDICATED 
EDUCATOR 

HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF  MlSSOVtl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KtPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  I^)s4 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30.  1984.  Marlin  Pinnell  will  retire 
after  41  years  of  truly  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  Diamond.  MO.  school 
system. 
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Marlin  started  as  the  coach,  moved 
on  to  become  principal,  and  for  the 
past  27  years  has  been  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Diamond  R-IV  School 
District. 

Under  his  very  able  leadership  the 
school  system  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered providing  thousands  of  young 
people  with  a  quality  education  and  a 
good  start  in  life. 

Marlin  has  been  a  dedicated  educa- 
tor and  an  outstanding  administrator. 
He  has  provided  leadership  as  a 
member  of  numerous  education  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  being  a  vigorous 
participant  in  civic  activities  and  his 
church. 

It  is  a  considerable  pleasure  for  me 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Marlin 
and  Jean  Pinnell  as  they  close  one 
chapter  of  their  life  and  begin  an- 
other. May  their  future  be  as  reward- 
ing as  their  past.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  WILLIAM  H.  RISSER  OF 
OAKLAND.  NJ.  ESTEEMED  SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF  SCHOOLS 
AND  OUTSTANDING  COMMUNI- 
TY LEADER 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  11.  the  residents  of  Oakland,  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  fellow 
educators,  relatives,  and  friends  will 
join  together  in  testimony  to  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  esteemed  educator, 
outstanding  school  administrator,  and 
good  friend— the  Honorable  William 
H.  Risser— who  is  retiring  from  his 
high  office  of  public  trust  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Oakland.  NJ.  His 
standards  of  excellence  in  education 
and  exemplary  public  .service  have 
brought  area-wide  recognition  to  Oak- 
land through  its  excellent  schools  and 
the  quality  of  its  educational  program. 
The  results  of  good  education  reach 
far  into  the  future  and  such  outstand- 
ing public  service  is  applauded  by  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  of  appreciation  to  Super- 
intendent Risser  and  share  the  pride 
of  his  good  wife.  Barbara:  daughters 
Gail,  Jill,  and  Kim;  sons-in-law.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Budd.  Jr.,  Dwight  A.  Healy. 
and  Jan  P.  Lower;  and  grandchildren, 
Henry  A.  Budd  III,  Jeffrey  W.  Budd. 
Stephanie  G.  Budd.  Elizabeth  B. 
Healy.  Amanda  K.  Healy,  and  Kyra  L. 
Lower  upon  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment in  their  family  endeavors.  Gail  is 
a  New  Jersey  certified  registered 
nurse.  Jill  is  a  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  certified  teacher,  and  Kim  is  a 
Michigan    certified   special    education 
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and  elementary  teacher  with  an  en- 
dorsement as  a  learning  disabilities 
teacher  consultant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cultural,  historical, 
and  economic  achievements— even  the 
basic  health,  well  being  and  longevity 
of  a  State  and  Nation— depend  in  large 
measure  upon  how  well  we  educate 
each  generation  charged  with  the 
trust  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities and  traditions,  we  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  Bill  Risser's  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  life  and  way 
of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  of 
Superintendent  Risser  and  his  31 
years  of  service  in  Oakland.  NJ,  plus  9 
years  as  a  teacher  in  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.J., 
and  3  years  of  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II.  Sincerity, 
dedication,  and  a  persistence  in  striv- 
ing to  achieve  improvements  in  educa- 
tion have  been  evident  throughout  his 
career.  He  also  has  .served  as  a  library 
board  trustee  in  Oakland  and  was 
elected  president  for  three  terms.  Su- 
perintendent Risser  was  a  member  of 
the  Oakland  Rotary  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  a  charier  member  of 
the  Oakland  Elks  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  beard  of  the  Educa- 
tional Foundation  for  Human  Sexual- 
ity at  Montclair  State  College.  He  is  a 
22-year  member  of  New  Jersey  School- 
masters and  a  member  of  the  County 
Superintendents  Association  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Superintendent  Ri.sser  has  indeed 
earned  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  of  us  and  we  are  especially  proud 
of  three  special  honors  that  were  ex- 
tended to  him.  In  1964  the  Oakland 
Teachers  Association  held  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  and  presented  him  with  a 
signed  scroll  and  an  engraved  watch 
as.  "A  small  token  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  you  as  an  educator,  a 
superintendent  and  a  friend."  In  1969, 
he  was  nominated  by  COGS— Citizens 
of  Oakland  for  Good  Schools— and  was 
named  Oakland's  Outstanding  Citizen 
of  the  Year,  the  Oak  Leaf  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Oakland  JayCees.  In 
1972  William  Paterson  College  in 
Wayne  recognized  William  H.  Risser 
as  an  outstanding  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Bill  Risser  came  from  a  modest  back- 
ground, the  youngest  of  six  children  of 
Ernest  and  Jessie  Risser.  Four  sisters 
and  a  brother  shared  the  family  resi- 
dence on  the  west  side  of  Paterson. 
NJ.  The  family  weathered  the  Depres- 
sion except  for  Bill's  father  who 
passed  away  in  1934.  In  1937.  after 
graduating  from  Paterson  Central 
High  School,  with  the  urging  and  sup- 
port of  his  mother.  Bill  entered  Pater- 
son State  Teachers  College,  graduat- 
ing with  a  B.S.  in  education  in  1941. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  senior 
class  in  college  and  was  editor  of  the 
college   newspaper.   The   Beacon.    His 
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teaching  career  began  in  September 
1941  in  the  Ho-Ho-Kus  public  school 
and  was  interrupted  in  January  1943 
by  the  President's  call  to  military  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II. 

On  April  1.  1944.  Bill  inarried  Bar- 
bara Hendry,  then  a  teacher  in  Ho-Ho- 
Kus.  and  their  first  child.  Gail,  was 
born  in  June  1945.  After  serving  over- 
seas for  a  year,  in  February  1946  he  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  and  Ho-Ho-Kus 
.school  as  a  teacher  and  director  of  an 
adult  education  program.  Graduate 
study  followed  and  by  1948  he  earned 
his  master's  degree  in  education  from 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. By  1955,  Bill  completed  the  gradu- 
ate work  necessary  for  a  professional 
diploma  in  administration. 

In  1953  he  was  appointed  adminis- 
trative principal  of  the  11-room  Oak- 
land Public  School,  with  approximate- 
ly 300  children  plus  70  high  .school  stu- 
dents who  attended  Pompton  Lakes 
High  School.  In  1955  an  eight-room 
addition  to  the  school  was  completed 
and  occupied.  In  the  same  year.  Frank- 
lin Lakes.  Oakland,  and  Wyckoff  voted 
to  form  a  regional  high  .school  district, 
now  called  the  Ramapo  Indian  Hills 
Regional  High  School  DLstricl,  for 
grades  9  to  12. 

Oakland  continued  to  grow  rapidly 
and  in  1957  a  .second  school  was 
planned.  Heights  School  was  complet- 
ed in  1959.  A  third  .school  was  needed 
plus  an  addition  to  Heights  School  and 
both  were  approved  in  1959.  The  nine- 
room  addition  to  Heights  School  was 
completed  in  1960,  and  Manito  School 
was  completed  and  fully  occupied  in 
the  fall  of  1961.  Growth  continued  and 
a  fourth  .school  was  approved  in  1963. 
Dogwood  Hill  School  was  occupied  in 
the  fall  of  1965  and  was  fully  utilized 
that  school  year. 

In  1968  the  large  Valley  Middle 
School  unit  adjacent  to  the  original 
building  was  approved  and  completed 
by  1970.  The  last  .school  building 
project  was  approved  and  completed  in 
1972,  which  was  the  Manito  School 
multipurpose  area,  including  an  audi- 
torium, kitchen,  and  cafeteria,  and  a 
two-station  ph.vsical  education  unit. 

From  1952  to  1972  the  .school  district 
expanded  from  300  to  3.000  students. 
In  1955  a  4-year  regional  high  school 
district  was  formed.  Between  1954  and 
1972.  four  schools  and  three  additions 
were  built  in  Oakland  for  the  K-8  pro- 
gram. What  had  been  a  small  "rural" 
school  district  in  1950  is  now  an  all-in- 
clusive school  system,  with  an  up-to- 
date  9-year,  comprehensive  program 
plus  pre-kindergarten  clas.ses  for 
handicapped  children.  Foreign  lan- 
guages, health/drug  education  and 
coping,  plus  computer  education  and 
an  Algebra  I  course  are  some  of  the 
special  offerings  at  the  Valley  Middle 
School  that  have  been  developed  in 
the  last  decade. 

Oakland's  comprehensive  education- 
al  program   compares   favorably  with 
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any  .school  district  in  the  country  and 
has  evolved  and  expanded  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  our  hon- 
oree.  Bill  Ris.ser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Superintendent  Risser 
has  truly  inspired  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  people  in  his  edu- 
cational endeavors  of  vital  importance 
to  the  dynamics  of  our  destiny  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  of  us.  As  he  re- 
tires his  official  leadership  position  as 
superintendent  of  schools  dedicated  to 
the  education  and  welfare  of  Oak- 
lands  children,  we  do  indeed  salute  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  great  Ameri- 
can—the Honorable  William  H.  Risser 
of  Oakland.  NJ.» 


MILITARY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OK  M.ARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  a  very  important  one  for  a  certain 
county  in  Maryland's  Fir.st  Di.strict. 
On  May  5,  Harford  County  began  cele- 
brating Military  Appreciation  Week,  a 
well-deserved  annual  tribute  to  one  of 
the  county's  greatest  assets,  a  military 
installation  located  in  Aberdeen. 

This  installation,  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds,  is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic mainstay  of  the  county  but  also 
plays  a  vital  role  in  maintaining  strong 
national  defense.  These  contributions 
are  the  reason  that  the  Harford 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  decid- 
ed, 7  years  ago,  to  spon.sor  the  coun- 
ty's first  Military  Appreciation  Week. 

The  members  of  the  chamber  de- 
serve our  special  praise  for  sponsoring 
such  a  worthwhile  event.  Military  Ap- 
preciation Week  is  both  a  well-de- 
served .salute  to  the  Proving  Grounds 
and  a  celebration  of  the  very  special 
relationship  between  the  county  and 
the  base.  That  relationship  grows 
stronger  every  year.  And  this  year, 
county  residents  have  even  more 
reason  to  honor  APG  for  its  many  con- 
tributions lo  the  county's  financial 
and  employment  picture. 

In  fi.scal  1983.  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  had  a  total  financial  impact 
on  Harford  County  of  about  S260  mil- 
lion. Local  contractors  will  be  involved 
in  about  50  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  construction  at  APG  for  which  I 
obtained  funding  from  Congress  last 
year.  That  new  construction  includes  a 
new  weapons  training  facility,  a  medi- 
cal research  lab.  new  barracks  and 
family  housing  units,  and  a  new  gas 
filter  system. 

Since  President  Wilson  opened  the 
Proving  Grounds  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation in  1917,  the  ba.se  has  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  most  diverse  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  country  and  is 
instrumental  in  keeping  our  national 
security  strong. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  man  who  has  con- 
tinued that  tradition  of  excellence  for 
the  past  5  years.  Gen.  John  J. 
Koehler,  Jr.,  arrived  at  APG  in  No- 
vember of  1979  and  proved  an  excel- 
lent leader  and  administrator.  As  you 
know,  the  general  is  retiring  after 
serving  as  Commander  of  the  U.S, 
Army's  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
longer  than  anyone  in  the  command's 
22-year  history.  Since  you  once  met 
General  Koehler  yourself  when  you 
visited  APG  with  me  in  1981,  I  know 
you  will  join  me  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  his  retirement. 

My  sincerest  appreciation  also  goes 
lo  the  12,000  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees at  APG  who  are  involved  in 
testing  crucial  pieces  of  equipment  like 
the  M-9  Ace  vehicle,  the  120-mm.  gun 
on  the  M-1  tank,  the  Sergeant  York 
air-defense  gun  system  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Army's  new  family  of  military  tac- 
tical vehicles.  These  testing  activities 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  crucial 
services  these  men  and  women  per- 
form. 

I  have  every  hope  that  this  year's 
celebration  of  Military  Appreciation 
Week  will  be  the  be.sl  ever  and  I  would 
like  lo  .say  again  how  proud  I  am  of 
the  Harford  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  establishing  this  very  signif- 
icant county  .salute  to  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds.  I  am  certain  that 
the  unique  bond  between  Harford 
County  and  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  will  continue  to  grow  .strong- 
er over  the  years. # 


A  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  THAT 
MAKES  SENSE 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 
0  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.sed  lo  be  joined  by  my  Pacific 
Northwest  colleagues,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Lowry.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Craig  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment next  to  nothing,  but  which 
will  help  stimulate  international  trade 
and  create  jobs  in  our  area  of  the 
country. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  today 
that  will  create  a  Columbia-Snake 
Customs  District,  which  would  be 
headquartered  in  Portland,  OR. 

We  are  taking  this  action  because  we 
believe  our  region  has  the  potential  to 
create  many  more  opportunities  for 
international  trade  and  commerce  if 
our  shippers,  brokers,  freight  forward- 
ers, and  others  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  through  ju.st  one  customs 
office. 

At  present,  the  Customs  Service  has 
carved  the  natural  geographic  bound- 
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aries  and  the  existing  cargo  routes  of 
the  Columbia-Snake  River  system  into 
three  customs  districts— Portland,  Se- 
attle, and  Great  Falls.  MT.— and  two 
different  customs  regions— Los  Ange- 
les and  Chicago. 

In  fact,  to  look  at  the  current  cus- 
toms districts  map.  one  would  think 
that  parts  of  the  Columbia-Snake 
River  system  have  no  more  connection 
with  each  other  than  New  York  City 
has  with  Portland. 

For  example,  today  the  Port  of 
Lewiston.  just  over  the  eastern  Wash- 
ington border  in  Idaho,  reports  to  the 
Great  Falls,  MT.  district  office  and  ul- 
timately to  the  Chicago  regional 
office.  Meanwhile,  the  Port  of  Clark- 
ston,  which  is  directly  opposite  Lewis- 
ton  on  the  Washington  side  of  the 
Snake  River,  reports  and  answers  to 
the  Seattle  customs  district  office. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Columbia- 
Snake  customs  district,  we  can  attain 
several  important  goals. 

First,  the  legislation  can  serve  as  a 
new  marketing  tool  for  exporters  seek- 
ing to  tap  Pacific  Rim  markets  and  im- 
porters working  to  promote  the  Co- 
lumbia-Snake system  as  an  attractive 
point  of  entry  for  imports. 

Second,  we  will  be  able  to  communi- 
cate to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
are  a  unique  trading  zone— something 
our  exporters  and  importers  have  tried 
to  do  for  some  time— that  can  be  easily 
accessed  through  just  one  customs  dis- 
trict office. 

Further,  it  will  allow  us  to  increase 
the  cargo  volume  handled  by  the 
system,  which  is  the  only  shallow- 
draft  waterway  handling  barged  con- 
tainers in  the  United  States.        ; 

The  new  Columbia-Snake  customs 
district  will  include  the  existing  Port- 
land customs  district— which  is  com- 
prised of  all  of  Oregon  and  a  portion 
of  southwest  Washington— and  will  be 
expanded  to  include  all  of  the  counties 
in  southern  Washington  directly  oppo- 
site Oregon.  It  will  also  include  Frank- 
lin. Adams,  and  Whitman  Counties  in 
Washington  State  as  well  as  that  part 
of  Idaho  south  of  the  47th  parallel, 
which  lies  just  to  the  north  of  Lewis- 
ton. 

I  have  worked  very  closely  with 
members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
trade  and  transportation  communities 
in  putting  this  proposal  together,  as 
well  as  with  the  Idaho  Governor's 
office.  The  concept  of  a  Columbia- 
Snake  custom  district  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west International  Trade  Association 
(PNITA),  the  Columbia  River  Customs 
Brokers  &  Forwarders  Association  and 
the  Columbia-Snake  Marketing 
Group,  which  is  an  organization  of  34 
ports  on  the  Columbia-Snake  River 
system. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  as  a  united  delegation  is  a  com- 
monsense,  low-cost  approach  that  will 
help  us  meet  the  international  trade 
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challenges  of  the  future.  And  when  we 
meet  those  challenges,  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated, productivity  will  increase,  and 
our  economy  will  be  one  step  closer  to 
being  anchored  on  solid  ground.« 


May  8,  1984 


May  8,  1984 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  OF 
1984-MARSHA  MARTIN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
NURSES  OF  ST.  JOHNS  EPISCO- 
PAL HOSPITAL  ON  NURSE  REC- 
OGNITION DAY 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
6-12  is  National  Hospital  Week/Nurse 
Recognition  Week  and  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  significant  contributions 
nurses  have  made  to  our  country's 
health  caie  profession.  It  is  important 
that  we  call  attention  to  these  health 
care  professionals  because  each  of  us. 
at  sometime  or  another,  has  had  a  per- 
sonal experience  in  which  we  have 
been  helped  by  a  nurse.  Often  the  ex- 
perience is  one  that  leaves  a  lasting 
impression  on  us,  and  we  never  get  a 
chance  to  thank  those  who  have  pro- 
vided us  with  their  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

May  9  is  a  particularly  significant 
day  in  the  Rockaways  because  it  is 
Nurse  Recognition  Day  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Far  Rockaway. 
NY.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  dedicated  nursing 
staff  which  is  an  integral,  and  vital 
part  of  our  community. 

When  I  think  about  nursing.  I  ap- 
preciate the  profession  because  it  pro- 
vides a  wide  variety  of  health  care 
services.  Nurses  do  not  just  observe. 
as.sess,  and  record  symptoms,  or  moni- 
tor the  reactions  and  progress  of  pa- 
tients. They  also  administer  medica- 
tions, assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  pa- 
tients, instruct  patients  and  family 
members  in  proper  health  care  main- 
tenance. I  have  found  that  nurses 
have  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  in 
health  care:  maintaining  a  physical 
and  emotional  environment  that  pro- 
motes recovery.  This  requires  the  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  all  the  patient's  needs, 
including  their  family. 

The  nurses  of  St.  John's  Hospital 
greatly  affect  the  community  and  pro- 
vide a  stable  health  care  force  in  the 
Rockaways  which  attracts  people  to 
our  area.  I  believe  that  Nurse  Recogni- 
tion Week  and  Nurse  Recognition  Day 
is  important  because  it  calls  attention 
to  the  contributions  of  these  nurses 
and  helps  us  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  our  health  care  services  by  continu- 
ing to  demonstrate  an  understanding 
for  the  duties  which  are  filled  by  the 
nursing  profession.* 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days  of  funding  cuts 
for  social  services,  the  full  measure  of 
contributions  from  volunteers  in 
American  society  is  being  realized. 
Never  before  have  volunteers,  who 
give  their  time  so  selflessly,  been  so 
crucial  to  maintaining  American 
standards  of  service  to  those  less  privi- 
ledged  than  others.  This  is  National 
Volunteer  Week  and  I  am  honored  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  young  woman,  Ms.  Marsha 
Martin,  who  resides  in  my  district. 

Marsha  is  being  honored  today  as 
one  of  the  Outstanding  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  of  1984.  To  be  chosen  from 
among  more  than  5.000  Americans 
serving  overseas  is  no  small  accom- 
plishment. However.  Marsha  is  used  to 
great  accomplishments.  Marsha  is  a 
very  special  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  be- 
cause she  is  blind.  She  has  overcome 
this  disability  and  dedicated  herself  to 
helping  others  who  are  similarly  af- 
flicted. 

Marsha  is  currently  serving  in  Ecua- 
dor as  an  adviser  in  education  for  the 
blind  on  subjects  such  as  orientation, 
mobility,  daily  life  skills,  and  braille. 
Life  in  a  lesser  developed  nation  is 
never  easy  to  adjust  to  yet  Marsha  has 
persevered  and  is  providing  an  excep- 
tional role  model  to  her  Ecuadorian 
counterparts,  as  well  as  her  fellow 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Marsha  is  to  be  commended  for 
more  than  her  activities  in  Ecuador. 
As  a  student  at  Fresno  State  Universi- 
ty, Marsha  was  recognized  by  many 
because  of  her  running.  She  ran  up  to 
20  miles  a  day  without  the  aid  of  a 
dog.  Using  simply  her  sharp  sense  of 
hearing.  Marsha  would  run  all  over 
campus  with  a  running  partner.  Last 
year,  Marsha  decided  she  wanted  to 
participate  in  the  Fresno  Volunteer 
Bureau's  Triathalon.  To  do  .so  she  had 
to  teach  henself  how  to  swim.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  by  now  to 
learn  that  Marsha  ran  all  6.2  miles, 
biked  26  miles,  and  swam  400  yards. 
Marsha  placed  third  and  was  the  only 
disabled  competitor  in  the  race. 

Back  home  in  Fresno,  Marsha  is 
known  for  independence  and  the  tire- 
less energy  she  exhibits  teaching  other 
blind  individuals  braille  and  mobility 
skills.  She  put  in  long  hours  at  the 
Disabled  Student  Studies  Center,  as 
well  as  at  the  Fresno  Volunteer 
Bureau.  The  many  people  I  have 
spoken  with  in  Fresno  all  miss  her  and 
look  forward  to  her  return  from  Ecua- 
dor. 


Despite  the  wide  variety  of  Marsha's 
accomplishments,  one  thing  that  ev- 
eryone has  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
her  is  the  wonderful  cookies  she 
makes.  I  have  never  tasted  these  cook- 
ies, but  *hey  must  be  good,  everyone  I 
spoke  t:i  about  Marsha  remarked  on 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
abilities  of  this  young  woman  and  ex- 
tremely proud  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress such  a  remarkable  individual.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  commending  her  per.severance. 
dedication,  selflessness,  and  hardwork- 
ing sp'»"it.  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
quote  of  a  woman  who  works  with 
Marsha  back  home  in  Fresno:  'She's  a 
trouper.  "• 
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if  to  make  certain  the  forests  won't  be  filled 
with  kids  from  city  slums.  Even  so.  he's 
made  no  move  for  a  floor  vote.  He  seems  to 
have  been  bargaining  for  somelliing  more. 
Perhaps  the  breakthrough  on  wilderness 
legislation  will  clear  the  way  for  Senate 
action  on  the  conservation  corps. 

The  Senator  feels  no  heat  from  the  White 
House,  which  has  opposed  the  corps  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  provide  only 
"dead-end"  .iobs.  Thai's  a  familiar  argu- 
ment, and  one  entirely  off  the  point.  No  one 
advocates  a  career  corps.  Indeed,  high  turn- 
over is  expected.  The  idea  is  to  give  these 
frustrated  young  people  temporary  work 
and  to  let  them  develop  work  habits,  be- 
cause nothing  is  so  "dead-end"  as  no  job  at 
all.* 


NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 


CONGRESS  MUST  NOT  KEEP 
OUR  YOUTH  IDLE 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

*  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress miLst  not  keep  our  youth  idle. 
Some  3.5  million  16-  to  24-year-olds 
cannot  find  jobs.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  teenagers  approaches  20 
percent.  Yet  the  other  body  refuses  to 
act  on  the  bill  to  create  an  American 
Conservation  Corps  that  the  House 
passed  by  a  vote  of  301  to  87  last  year. 
I  agree  with  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  urges 
the  Senate  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  push  this  legislation  for- 
ward. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Idlers,  in  the  Senate 

A  hundred  thou.sand  jobless  young  people 
are  being  held  hostage  on  Capitol  Hill.  Or  at 
lea.st  their  jobs  are.  Us  been  a  year  since 
the  House  voted  to  create  an  American  Con- 
.servation  Corps— a  new  version  of  the  New 
Deal's  Civilian  Conservation  Corp.s.  But  the 
Senate  dawdles  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion gives  no  help. 

There  are  3.5  million  16  to  24-year-olds 
who  can't  find  jobs— 40  percent  of  the  un- 
employed. There  are  a  million  fewer  than 
last  year,  but  the  decline  is  small  consola- 
tion to  those  still  jobless.  Despite  recovery, 
their  problems  persist. 

The  House  version  of  the  con.servation 
corps  would  spend  $300  million  a  year  for 
six  years  on  summer  work  and  training  for 
50.000  youths  and  year-round  opportunities 
for  56.000  others.  They'd  work  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  in  cities  as  well  as  forests, 
and  they'd  get  schooling  after  work. 

Not  even  the  $1.8  billion  in  the  Hou.se  bill 
w^ould  make  a  very  big  dent  in  overall  youth 
unemployment.  But  the  Senate  proposal 
would  make  an  even  smaller  one— spreading 
only  $200  million  over  three  years.  An  even- 
tual House-Senate  compromise  would  prob- 
ably raise  that  amount.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Senate  hasn't  yet  voted  on  its  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  .  Senator  James 
McClure  of  Idaho  calls  the  shots.  He  has  al 
ready  prevailed  in  getting  the  concept 
scaled  down  and  ringed  with  restrictions,  as 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MAFiYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  May  6,  our  country  recog- 
nizes an  essential,  though  frequently 
overlooked,  position  within  our  crimi- 
nal justice  s.vstem.  I  speak  of  the  na- 
tional correctional  officer. 

It  is  befiting  that  we  observe  Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  respon- 
sible for  the  well-being  and  safety  of 
not  only  detainees,  but  also  the  gener- 
al public.  As  a  member  of  a  public 
safety  agency,  the  correctional  officer 
is  charged  with  insuring  the  smooth 
and  orderly  operation  of  the  prison  fa- 
cility as  well  as  guaranteeing  security. 

The  correctional  officer  must  effec- 
tively deal  with  a  diverse  segment  of 
America's  population.  A  sense  of  fair- 
ness, diplomacy,  and  the  ability  to  suc- 
cinctly judge  human  nature  are  just  a 
few  of  the  traits  a  correctional  officer 
displays  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  role  of  the  correctional  officer 
is  a  difficult  one  for  it  is  imperative 
that  he  or  she  exhibit  quick  and  accu- 
rate judgment  when  potentially  explo- 
sive situations  arise.  A  rare  combina- 
tion of  the  best  qualities  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  a  counselor 
exist  in  the  correctional  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  made 
by  our  country's  correctional  officers 
to  the  criminal  justice  s.vstem  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  is  something  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  This  week  let 
us  not  forget  this  important  public 
servant.  Instead,  let  us  remember  and 
honor  a  dedicated  professional.* 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
proudly  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  esti- 
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mated  200.000  people  who  marched 
and  lined  the  streets  of  Manhattan  on 
May  6  for  Solidarity  Sunday. 

This  annual  human  rights  rally  once 
again  demonstrated  that  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  seeking  permission  to 
emigrate  to  freedom  have  not  been 
forgotten.  The  unified  voices  of  rage 
sent  the  clear  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  no  matter  what  type  of 
propaganda  it  disseminates,  we  know 
better.  There  are  at  least  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  awaiting  permission  to 
leave.  Such  denials  will  not  quell  their 
voices  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  ours 
here. 

The  work  done  by  organizers  of  the 
rally  is  deserving  of  commendation.  At 
Sunday's  rally  support  for  the  Soviet 
refuseniks  was  led  by  concerned  ciJ- 
zens  such  as  Broadway  producer  Joe 
Papp.  New  York  Archbishop  John 
O'Connor,  and  New  York  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo. 

I  considered  it  an  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rally  on  Solidarity  Sunday 
and  to  speak  out  for  those  who  cannot. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  do  well  to 
take  note  that  such  activity,  and  the 
demand  for  freedom  will  continue.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  a  moving  and  wrenching  cere- 
mony, a  symbolic  ground  breaking  for 
the  Holocaust  Museum  was  held  here 
in  Washington.  As  we  remember  and 
commemorate  this  year  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  beginning  of  the  Holo- 
caust in  Hungary,  it  is  significant  and 
appropriate  that  we  take  note  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Allan  Kiron,  himself  a  survivor  of 
Auschwitz  and  now  an  American,  has 
proposed  a  Wallenberg  Watch  to  re- 
member and  remind  ourselves  of  the 
unspeakable  horror  of  that  event  and 
the  spirit  of  compassion  and  humanity 
exemplified  by  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.se.  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Kiron.  It  deserves  our 
serious  consideration. 

The  Holocaust  Memorial 

The  proposal  to  build  a  Holocaust 
museum  in  our  nations  capital  faces  a  diffi- 
cult challenge.  As  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz, 
let  me  explain.  The  greatest  crimes  and 
atrocities  committed  against,  humanity  did 
not  occur  inside  the  concentration  camps; 
they  occurred  outside  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  who  were  silent  and  indif- 
ferent. 

The  tragedy  of  self-delusion  for  those  who 
were  silent  and  indifferent  was  best  de- 
scribed by  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller,  who 
wrote: 
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In  Germany,  the  Nazis  came  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I 
was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the 
trade  unionists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  be- 
cause I  w^as  not  a  trade  unionist.  Then  they 
came  for  the  Catholics,  and  I  did  not  speak 
up  because  I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they 
came  for  Me.  By  that  time  there  was  no  one 
to  speak  up  for  anyone." 

Yes.  we  suffered  from  unspeakable  atroc- 
ities, barbarism  and  dcKradation.  Even 
death,  the  supreme  freedom,  can  be  denied 
under  the  rule  of  tyranny.  When  at  one 
camp  my  14-year-old  body  could  no  longer 
bear  the  hours  and  work  under  inhumane 
conditions,  I  asked  the  guard  to  shoot  me. 
He  replied  that  a  bullet  was  too  expensive 
for  me.  I  was  told  I  must  die  from  exhaus- 
tion. 

And  yet.  the  bleeding  flesh  can  heal,  the 
broken  bone  can  mend,  but  the  torment  of 
the  mind  suffering  from  the  silence  and  in- 
difference of  others  never  heals  and  never 
mends.  Thi.s  torment,  like  a  dagger,  cut  our 
last  means  of  survival,  hope.  With  no  one 
willing  to  speak  up.  hope  becomes  hopeless: 
your  perception  of  humanity  is  shattered 
and  your  will  to  live  dies,  because  there  is 
nothing  left  to  live  for.  In  a  concentration 
camp  you  first  die  inside  and  then  the  body 
follows.  The  silence  and  indifference  of  the 
world  at  large  killed  the  inside  of  most  vic- 
tims in  the  camps.  The  Nazis  just  destroyed 
their  bodies.  That  is  the  legacy  of  silence 
and  indifference. 

The  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  question  of  memory:  whether 
it  is  ■evil  to  forget'"  or  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
member"? These  are  mute  questions. 

The  question  of  memory  is  mute  because 
to  remember  one  must  first  understand 
what  one  is  remembering.  The  Holocaust 
cannot  be  understood  at  the  present  time. 
To  remember  without  understanding  is  like 
painting  without  a  canvas.  It  does  not  stick 
to  anything. 

The  crucial  question  we  must  deal  with  is 
the  understancing  of  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are.  The  Holocaust,  like  space-time,  re- 
vealed a  new  dimension  of  human  nature: 
organized  madness,  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  We  are  faced  with  a  pain- 
ful and  difficult  burden  to  understand  and 
learn  to  what  degree  silence  and  indiffer- 
ence are  part  of  this  organized  madness. 

Goethe  once  stated.  "With  only  the  slight- 
est shift  in  my  character  there  is  no  crime 
that  I  could  not  commit". 

Is  there  .something  in  our  psyche  or  genes, 
which  individually  or  collectively  can  be 
triggered  to  breakdown  our  ability  to  judge 
humanely  and  reason  with  compassion? 

Is  it  possible  our  lofty  ideals  about  mans 
grandeur  spawned  and  honed  for  centuries 
b>  philosophy  and  religion,  are  merely  wish- 
ful thoughts  floating  on  the  sewers  of 
human  experience? 

.During  the  Nuremberg  trials,  the  French 
prosecutor.  Francois  De  Menthon  asked: 

How  can  one  explain  how  Germany,  .fer- 
tilized through  the  centuries  by  classic  an- 
tiquity and  by  Christianity,  by  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  equality  and  social  justice,  by  the 
common  heritage  of  Western  humanism  to 
which  she  has  brought  such  noble  and  pre- 
cious contributions,  could  have  come  to  this 
astonishing  return  to  primativt  barbarism?" 

If  it  could  happen  in  Germany  what  coun- 
try is  immune  to  suffer  another  Holocaust? 

Only  recently  has  the  public  been  in- 
formed of  the  gruesome  atrocities  commit- 
ted during  World  War  II  by  Japans  Devils 
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Brigade,  which  almost   rivals  the  bestiality 
of  the  Nazi  medical  experiments. 

Here.  too.  we  have  a  nation  steeped  in  cul- 
ture and  tradition  fertilized  by  centuries  of 
Shintoism.  Bhuddism  and  Confucianism; 
and  yet  capable  of  organizing  and  employ- 
ing a  scientific  community  to  carry  out  the 
most  bestial  medical  experiments  on  inno- 
cent victims.  How  i.s  this  possible? 

It  is  this  universal  quest  to  learn  and  un- 
derstand ourselves  and  past  events,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  provides  the  basic 
legitimacy  for  establishing  the  Holocaust 
musei-'m. 

Another  lesson  of  the  Holocaust  is  the 
question  of  allocating  responsibility.  There 
could  be  no  greater  desecration  of  the 
memory  of  tho.se  who  suffered  and  died 
than  to  blame  exclusively  the  German 
people,  or.  even  worse,  the  Nazis.  The  allo- 
cations of  responsibility  only  to  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  crimes  against  humanity, 
absolves  those  who  were  silent  and  indiffer- 
ent. Indeed,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  of  Holo- 
caust proportions  if  we  fail  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  silence  and  indifference,  its 
causes  and  consequence  and  any  possible  so- 
lutions. Otherwi.se  we  would  only  reap  an 
arid  memorial  for  victims  whose  only  hope 
before  they  died  was  that  the  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust  be  understood  and  not  forgotten. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  again  to  abdicate 
our  responsibility  and  let  silence  and  indif- 
ference stand  unaccounted  together  with 
the  missing  elements  of  simple  courage  and 
common  decency.  Courage  and  decency  are 
the  high  flying  banners  of  free  and  respon- 
sible people,  who  made  a  covenant  to  keep 
and  protect  the  standards  of  humanity. 

Whenever  I  have  a  chance  to  speak  up.  I 
always  stress  the  critical  importance  of 
fighting  silence  and  indifference.  I  urge 
people  to  live  by  one  single  commandment, 
and  all  the  other  ten  will  follow.  My  com- 
mandment is  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
The  alleviation  of  human  suffering  is  a  uni- 
versal maxim  that  encompasses  all  noble 
emotions  and  ideals  of  the  human  spirit  and 
leaves  little  room  for  excuses.  It  requires 
acts  and  deeds. 

For  example,  to  what  degree  and  how  can 
we  now  marshal  our  collective  voice  and 
effort  to  temper  tyrants  and  madmen  from 
creating  hell  on  earth? 

Suppose  periodically  on  a  specific  day  at  8 
p.m..  we  no  longer  choose  apathy  and  in- 
stead turn  off  all  our  lights  for  60  seconds, 
to  honor  an  individual,  group  or  some  spe- 
cific event  especially  de.serving  of  our  sup- 
port' because  of  enormous  injustice  or  perse- 
cution. I  believe  this  darkne.ss  would  light 
up  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  those  who 
suffer;  and  set  a  precedent  for  collective 
concern  and  responsibility.  Perhaps  this 
periodic  warning  or  proclamation  could  be 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  proposed 
new  museum  or  some  other  institution. 

We  could  call  each  proclamation  the  Wal- 
lenberg Watch  in  honor  of  a  man.  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat,  who  prob- 
ably saved  more  lives  during  the  Holocaust 
than  any  other  human  being. 

The  momentary  darkness  would  be  sym- 
bolic of  the  potential  threat  to  mankind. 
The  participation  of  people  and  institutions 
in  the  dialogue  and  decisions  leading  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  Wallenberg  Watch 
would  give  flesh  and  bone  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
.son's  admonition  and  pledge  for  "eternal 
vigilance  against  all  forms  of  tyranny". 

Another  benefit  provided  by  the  Wallen- 
berg Watch  would  be  some  needed  lessons 
in  compassion.  Our  daily  media  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  crimes  and  atrocities  places  our 
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society  in  danger  of  being  desensitized  to 
human  suffering.  Hopefully,  the  decision 
making  process  leading  to  the  Wallenberg 
Watch  would  offer  enough  discussion  and 
participation  by  the  public  to  make  sure 
that  the  spirit  of  compassion  does  not 
become  estranged  and  does  not  die. 

There  are  many  other  and  probably  more 
effective  ways  we  could  deal  with  our  collec- 
tive voice  and  effort.  But  the  Wallenberg 
Watch  could  be  a  good  beginning  because  it 
would  provide  all  individuals  with  a  simple 
means  to  participate. 

Imagine  the  fantastic  power  a  simple  flick 
of  the  finger  could  produce.  There  is  the  po- 
tential of  momentary  total  darkness 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Like  a  total 
eclipse  it  would  have  the  force  and  the  so- 
bering effect  to  be  observed  and  noticed  by 
all.  especially  the  leaders  of  each  country. 
Perhaps  we  could  even  measure  an  area's 
enlightenment  and  the  effectivQress  of  our 
efforts,  by  the  amount  of  darkness  produced 
on  a  specific  day  at  8  p.m.  This  could  be 
easily  done  by  satellite  pictures  or  a  simple 
reading  of  any  variations  in  electric  power 
output.  With  dedication  and  determination. 
I  am  convinced  we  could  succeed  in  breaking 
up  some  of  the  cartels  of  despotism 
throughout  the  world  and  prevent  future 
ones  from  happening  again. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
work  will  need  to  be  done  by  all  of  us.  Wc 
may  even  be  called  upon  to  .sacrifice  some  of 
our  thoughts  and  deeds.  Bui  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  most  precious  gift  we  enjoy  in 
this  shining  land,  is  our  freedom.  And  there- 
fore whatever  sacrifice  we  must  make  for 
our  freedom  to  endure  we  shall  endure  it 
freely.  This  is  what  freedom  is  all  about. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
following  inscription  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  newly  proposed  Holocaust 
museum: 

Look  and  ponder,  learn  and  pray 
Above  all  remember  well 
That  silence  and  indifference 
Fuel  the  fires  of  livinc  hell* 


TRIBUTE      TO      DR. 
GLADSTONE-AN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


IRVING      A. 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ   K 

OF  NEW"  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31  of  this  year.  I  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  ceremony  at  which  Dr. 
Irving  A.  Gladstone  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  lifetime  of  work  on 
behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  of  New 
York  City.  The  .school  at  which  he 
served  as  principal  for  over  20  years 
will,  appropriately,  be  renamed  the 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Gladstone  Elementary 
School  in  his  honor. 

This  .school  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  all  future  students  in  Brooklyn  of 
Dr.  Gladstone's  contribution  to  their 
education.  For  those  who  knew  him 
and  were  familiar  with  his  work,  or 
who  had  the  good  fortune  of  attending 
the  schools  or  classes  of  which  he  was 
in  charge,  this  school  will  be  only  one 
of  many  lasting  reminders  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  Ameri- 
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ca's  schoolchildren.  Indeed,  Dr.  Glad- 
stone is  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
whose  efforts  and  expertise  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  his 
profession— an  accomplishment  which 
has  universal  impact  and,  hence,  from 
which  we  all  benefit. 

Dr.  Gladstone  started  his  career  as  a 
teacher  and  ended  his  career  as  one.  I 
am  told  he  had  a  very  special  talent 
for  teaching.  Whether  he  was  serving 
as  instructor  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary .school  students,  as  he  did 
during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  or 
as  a  teacher  for  teachers  during  the 
last  20  years  of  his  career,  he  consist- 
ently maintained  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  to  focus  on  Dr.  Gladstone's  ac- 
complishments as  a  teacher  only  iden- 
tifies the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  his 
legacy.  Prom  1953  until  his  retirement. 
Dr.  Gladstone  .served  in  numerous  ad- 
ministrative, supervi-sory,  and  advisory 
roles  as  part  of  his  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  offered  for 
our  schoolchildren.  Be.vond  serving  as 
the  principal  in  two  schools,  he  under- 
took several  legal  projects  for  the  New- 
York  City  board  of  education,  was 
chairman  of  the  New"  York  City  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals  Associa- 
tion's legal  rights  committee,  and  sat 
on  the  superintendent's  law  and  li- 
cense committee.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Gladstone  was  past  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Elementary  School 
Principals  A.ssociation  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  American  Federation 
of  School  Administrators.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on.  All  of  his  activities, 
however,  were  directed  toward  a  single 
purpose— enhancing  the  education  of 
our  youngsters. 

Frequently  we  have  debated  in  this 
Chamber  the  merits  of  different  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation.  We  discuss  innova- 
tive educational  programs,  determine 
what  spending  levels  are  necessary  for 
federally  funded  education  projects, 
and  a  host  of  other  important  matters 
which  affect  the  quality  of  education 
nationally.  And  through  it  all,  I  can 
not  help  but  think  that  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  our  educational 
system,  dedicated  and  gifted  educators 
like  Dr.  Gladstone,  is  what  is  most 
needed.  We  must  be  thankful  for  his 
dedication  today  and  to  this  important 
profession  and  hope  that  by  honoring 
him  on  May  31  we  can  encourage 
other  talented  and  idealistic  young 
men  and  women  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps.# 
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ASAT  AMENDMENT  TO  FISCAL 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  fi   1984 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1985  authorization 
bill  is  considered  on  the  floor  next 
week,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  U.S.  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
weapon  testing  program.  This  test 
moratorium  would  continue  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  contiriue  to  abide  by  their 
own  declared  moratorium,  which  was 
cited  in  the  President's  March  31.  1984 
ASAT  report  to  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  window  of  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on 
Asat's.  Until  1979,  when  negotiations 
on  ASAT'S  were  suspended,  the  pro- 
gram proceeded  on  a  dual  track,  en- 
tailing research  and  development,  and 
negotiations.  Since  then,  the  research 
and  development  program  has  pro- 
ceeded, but  negotiations  have  not  re- 
sumed. Thig  amendment  provides  the 
opportunity  to  resume  negotiations  on 
ASAT's  before  it  is  too  late  to  avert  an 
expensive  and  destablizing  arms  race 
in  space. 

Text  of  amendment  to  H.R.  5167. 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1985: 


At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  18.  after  line 
13)  add  the  following  new  section:  Limita- 
tion on  Funds  for  Anti-Satellite  Weapons. 

Sec.  206.  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this 
title  may  be  used  for  testing  of  the  Space 
Defense  .system  (anti-satellite  weapon) 
against  an  object  in  space  unless  and  until 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  th< 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  equivalent  test 
of  any  type  of  dedicated  anti-satellite 
weapon. 

Rationale  for  ASAT  amendment: 

ASAT  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

The  Administration's  March  31.  1984 
ASAT  Report  stales  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  'searching  for  limits  on  such  (ASAT) 
s.vstems  which  are  effectively  verifiable 
.  .  .  "  But  once  flight-testing  of  the  ASAT  is 
complete,  verification  of  a  ban  on  the 
weapon  would  be  much  more  difticuil.  This 
amendment  puts  the  flight-testing  program 
on  "hold",  unless  the  Soviets  break  their  de- 
clared moratorium  and  resume  testim;.  and 
allows  lime  to  pursue  negotiations.  (The  So- 
viets have  not  tested  their  ASAT  for  two 
years. ) 

ASAT's  AND    "STAR  WARS  " 

ASATs  and  "Star  Wars  "  technologies  are 
inextricably  linked.  If  we  decide  to  proceed 
with  ASATs.  we  will  have  taken  the  first 
step  towards  an  arms  race  in  space.  Star 
Wars,  or  ballistic  missile  defen.se  (BMD). 
would  contribute  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
by  prompting  the  Soviets  to  build  more  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  because  they  will  try 
to  penetrate  our  BMD    "protective  shield" 


with  more  mi.ssiles.  Thus,  the  ASAT  will  set 
off  an  arms  race  in  space  which  will,  in  turn, 
set  off  a  new  round  in  the  arms  race  on 
earth. 

ASATS  WILL  DECREASE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

ASATs  are  designed  to  destroy  vital  mili- 
tary satellites,  including  command,  control, 
and  communications  satellites,  as  well  as 
satellites  used  for  verification  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  These  satellites  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  stability  by  denying 
the  element  of  surprise  in  a  first  strike.  The 
U.S.  depends  more  heavily  on  satellites  than 
does  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  more  to  gain 
by  limiting  the  Soviet  capability  to  destroy 
U.S.  satellites. 

U.S.  ASAT  AS  BARGAINING  CHIP  WITH  SOVIETS 

The  Soviets  have  been  working  on  an 
ASAT  of  their  own.  which,  while  primitive, 
is  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern.  Although 
there  are  more  effective  and  cheaper  ways 
of  negating  the  Soviet  ASAT  threat,  such  as 
hardening  of  satellites  against  attack  and 
increased  maneuverability  to  avoid  attack, 
the  U.S.  ASAT  provides  an  ideal  "bargain- 
ing chip '"  in  negotiations  because  of  the  U.S. 
lead  in  ASAT  technology.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  this  lead  and  begin  negotia- 
tions to  ban  the  weapon  before  the  Soviets 
catch  up.  (The  Soviets  have  introduced  a 
draft  ASAT  treaty  to  the  United  Nations.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  amendment.* 

A  VIEW  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

(JF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  constituent  in  my  district 
wrote  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Central  American  situation.  It  is 
always  important  to  stay  in  touch  with 
viewpoints  outside  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Mr.  Hamilton's  article  reflects 
his  views  on  how  "Realpolitik"  and  a 
more  idealistic  policy  of  international 
legality  should  be  .synthesized.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  some  excerpts 
of  his  article. 

Bipartisan  Debate  Needed  on  Central 

AlVlERICA 

(By  Wm.  Alexander  Hamilton) 

Whether  Nicaragua  is  successful  in  over- 
throwing the  elected  government  of  its 
neighbor.  El  Salvador,  depends,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  ability  of  the  Nicaraguan 
communists  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  communist  in- 
surgents in  El  Salvador. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  War  is: 
lonce  small  arms  and  ammunition  hit  the 
shore  and  get  into  the  jungle  they  will  even- 
tually end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  bad  guys. 

The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  flow  of 
weapons  is  to  keep  them  from  coming 
ashore.  This  can  be  done  in  three  ways:  (1) 
cut  them  off  at  the  source.  (2)  cut  them  off 
at  some  intermediate  point  or  <3)  impose 
some  sort  of  blockage  on  the  country  spon- 
soring the  insurgency. 

To  go  for  the  source  means  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviets  and  the 
Czechs— the  makers  of  the  weapons  and  am- 
munition.  Cuba   is  often   the  intermediate 
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transshipment  or  waypoint.  And.  of  course. 
Nicaragua  is  the  country  sponsoring  the 
guerrilla  war  against  El  Salvador.  Tough 
choices. 

At  this  point,  maybe  we  should  ask:  how 
did  the  United  States  get  tagged  as  the  bad 
guy  in  all  of  this? 

Three  reasons:  (Da  certain  element  in  the 
Congress  is  determined  to  play  election-year 
politics  with  the  communist  threat  to  Cen- 
tral America.  (2)  there  is  a  sincere  debate 
among  other  members  of  Congress  as  to  the 
importance  of  Central  America  to  our  secu- 
rity and  (3)  the  Congre.ss  wants  to  play  a 
larger  role  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
and-military  policy— a  role  larger  than  that 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Sincere  debate  on  the  consequences  of  a 
communist  takeover  of  Central  America  is 
needed.  Indeed,  the  sooner  we  understand 
what  is  at  stake,  the  sooner  the  U.S.  can 
behave  as  the  Great  Power  responsible  for 
the  security  of  a  region  on  its  hemispheric 
doorstep. 

But.  until  w?  come  to  a  national  consensus 
on  Central  American  policy,  any  Adminis- 
tration in  puwer  will  find  itself  having  to 
exert  its  power  through  the  backdoor.  The 
alternative  is  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
party  that  ■lost  Central  America." 

Mining  Nicaraguan  harbors  is  a  backdoor 
operation.  Stopping  the  flow  of  communist 
arms  is  a  great  idea,  but  usmg  naval  mines, 
without  a  declaration  of  war  and  warnings 
to  neutrals,  is  a  bad  idea  because  a  naval 
mine  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Soviet  Bloc  ship  carrying  weapons  and  a 
Norwegian  ship  carrying  a  cargo  of  pickled 
herring. 

Congressional  condemnation  of  harbor 
mining  is  the  right  act  performed  for  large- 
ly the  wrong  reasons-not  the  least  of  which 
is  partisan  politics. 

While  public  support  for  playing  hardball 
with  Nicaragua  may  be  weak,  it  might  be 
considerably  stronger  for  a  quarantine— a  la 
President  Kennedy— of  Cuba.  Since  commu- 
nist-Cuba is  the  major  e.xporter  of  death 
and  destruction  in  the  region,  that  is  where 
the  U.S.  should  be  using  its  muscle— either 
overt  or  covert. 

As  for  the  World  Court,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve for  a  minute  that  Cuba  would  agree  to 
go  before  such  a  tribunal  and  face  almost 
certain  condemnation  for  serving  as  the 
seedbed  of  death  and  destruction  in  our 
liemisphere? 

In  1979.  I  stood  in  the  dark  outside  World 
Court  in  the  Hague  and  thought:  what  a 
marvelous  notion— that  nations  could  bring 
their  disputes  for  settlement  in  a  court  of 
international  law.  But  it  remains  a  mere 
notion  becau.se  sovereign  nations  cannot, 
and  should  not.  subordinate  their  vital  in- 
terests to  the  will  of  anyone  save  their  own 
peoples. 

If  the  World  Court  ruled  Nicaragua 
should  stop  exporting  revolution  into  El 
Salvador,  does  anyone  think  Nicaragua 
would  obey?  If  the  World  Court  told  the 
United  States  its  sphere  of  influence  could 
no  longer  include  Central  America,  does 
anyone  think  we  would  withdraw  to  Por- 
tress America?  For  those  who  believe  that.  I 
have  some  nice  costume  jewelry  at  bargain 
prices.* 
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H.R.  991 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  991. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less 
than  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
under  that  act. 

Most  of  our  40,000  blind  workers  are 
employed  in  the  private  industry. 
However,  10,000  blind  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  sheltered  workshops  around 
the  country.  Many  of  these  workshops 
do  not  pay  these  workers  minimum 
wage.  This  is  due  to  a  current  law 
which  allows  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  issue  an  exemption  that  per- 
mits payment  of  subminimum  wage  to 
shelter  workshop  employees.  The  jus- 
tification behind  this  law  is  that  the 
production  rate  among  blind  workers 
is  lower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  studies  have  shown 
that,  where  in  fact  the  production  rate 
is  lower,  it  is  due  to  antiquated  and 
substandard  equipment  and  machin- 
ery. This  law,  which  was  passed  in  the 
late  thirties,  was  instituted  when  most 
blind  persons  were  uneducated,  un- 
trained, and  lumped  together  irregard- 
less  of  their  condition.  The  philo-sophy 
underlying  this  law  simply  does  not 
apply  to  today's  blind  person.  The 
blind  of  today  are  better  educated, 
more  functional,  and  much  more  capa- 
ble of  competitive  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  time  we  are  in- 
troducing and  passing  legislation 
which  insures  safety  and  fairness  in 
the  workplace.  Why  should  a  blind 
worker  be  excluded  from  this  national 
policy?  I  think  we  ill  want  to  see  blind 
persons  become  as  independent  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  feel  that  H.R.  991  can  help 
insure  that  independence.  I  commend 
my  colleague's  effort  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  will  assist  in  any  way  to 
help  secure  its  passage.* 
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BINDING  THE  WOUNDS 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  12  years 
ago,  our  Nation  has  had  considerable 
work  to  do  in  the  area  of  binding  up 
the  wounds  of  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent periods  in  American  history. 

There  is  still  work  to  be  done,  but 
with  the  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  296.  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 
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The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  and 
remains  controversial.  However,  ac- 
tions to  honor  those  men  who  served, 
fought,  and  in  many  cases  died  in  the 
war,  should  not  be  clouded  by  that 
controversy. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  remains  of  the  unknown 
American  soldier  from  the  Vietnam 
war  to  be  honored.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  296,  which  provides  for  the 
u.se  of  the  Capitol  Rotunda  for  the 
lying  in  state  of  that  soldier's  remains 
between  May  25  and  May  28.  1984,  is 
important  to  all  of  those  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  to  all  of  our  Nation's 
veterans,  and  indeed  to  all  of  our 
Nation. 

Clearly,  this  should  not  mark  the 
end  of  our  focus  on  the  war:  2,500 
Americans  are  still  unaccounted  for; 
their  families  wait,  hope,  pray,  and 
count  on  us  to  remember  their  loved 
ones.  With  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  interment  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  from  Southeast  Asia,  this 
Nation  is  providing  a  tangible  sign  of 
our  support,  respect,  honor,  and  digni- 
ty for  our  Vietnam-era  veterans.* 


ANTHONY  TONY'  FAVA.  WEST- 
CHESTER VOLUNTEER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW    lORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
todaj-  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Anthony  'Tony"  Fava,  of  Ma- 
maroneck,  NY.  who  is  being  honored 
as  Westchester  County  Volunteer  of 
the  Year  by  the  Volunteer  Service 
Bureau  of  Westchester  County. 

Tony  Fava,  who  has  been  titled  Ma- 
maroneck's  'Crackerbarrel  States- 
man" by  his  neighbors,  has  successful- 
ly led  the  Washingtonville  neighbor- 
hood through  8  years  of  remarkable, 
effective  and  recognizable  change— all 
from  behind  the  meat  counter  at 
Fava's  Market. 

Beginning  in  April  1976,  Tony  Fava 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Washington- 
ville section  of  Mamaroneck,  my 
hometown,  met  with  local  officials  to 
discuss  ways  of  rehabilitating  and  pre- 
serving the  oldest,  and,  at  that  time, 
the  most  deteriorated  section  of  the 
village.  That  meeting  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Washingtonville 
Neighborhood  Program.  Inc. 

Tony  Fava  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Wa.shingtonville  Beautification 
Committee  and  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  4  of  thf  committee's  8  years. 
Between  his  terms  as  chairman.  Tony 
Fava  has  guided  and  developed  the 
committee's  new  leaders. 

The  once  rundown  Washingtonville 
neighborhood  can  now  boast  of  new 
sidewalks   and   curbs;   additional    and 
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brighter  street  lights;  three  new  mini- 
parks;  over  100  rehabilitated  homes;  a 
master  plan  for  guidance  in  zoning 
and  business  and  commercial  develop- 
ment; nearly  $1  million  for  traffic 
channelization  and  signalization;  and 
many  flood  control  programs— to 
name  but  a  few  achievements  in  the 
committee's  8-year  history. 

The  Washingtonville  neighborhood 
story  is  a  true  succe.ss  story.  Its  succe.ss 
is  summed  up  by  its  logo:  "Growth. 
Unity  and  Pride.  "  Perhaps  the  Wash 
inglonvillc  neighborhood's  greatest 
succe.ss  has  bei-n  its  "Crackerbarrel 
Statesman,  "  Tony  Fava.  As  a  6-day-a- 
wcck  volunH-cr.  Tony  Fava  luis  gently 
pirsuaded  neighb(jrs.  business  people, 
civk:  and  religious  organrzations,  mu- 
tiiciiial  leaders,  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  tomorrow's  leaders  the  neighbor- 
hood's youths,  toward  implementing 
creative,  .sound  and  socially  redeeming 
goals. 

The   Washingtonville  Beautification 
Committee    project    is    not,    howc-ver, 
'J'(jny    Fava's   only   civic   corilribution. 
H<-   hits  b<-eii  a  ruler  (jf  the  Mamaro 
net  k  Elks  Lodge  1457;  a  member  o)  the 
Rye     Neck    School     Board    Selection 
Comi7iiltci';    a    participant    in    the    St. 
Vitos   Parish   Council;   the  G.I.   Civic 
A,s.sociation  and  the  newly  formed  fi 
nance  committee  of  the  Rye  Neck /Rye 
Scho(jl    .Study    Committee.    Mr.    l-'ava 
hits  al.s(j  recently  been  appointed  Ma- 
marijneck's      representative      to      the 
We.sleljisler   County    Community   Di- 
vilopiiiint  Advi.sory  Committee. 

Tlirough  his  imagination  and  dy- 
namic personality.  Tony  ^'ava  has 
moved  mountains  lor  the  good  of  his 
Irierids,  his  neighbors,  and  his  commu- 
nity. 

I  ftsk  my  disliMKuish<-d  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoriOK  Anthony  "Tony  " 
Fava  as  Westchester  County's  Volun 
teer  ol  the  Year.  It  is  an  lionor  truly 
deserved. 

I  would  also  like  t(j  (commend  four 
other  volunteer  group  recipients  who 
will  be  honored  by  the  Westchester 
('(jiiMly  Volunteer  bun-au. 

Miss  Devorua  Dixon  will  be  honored 
in  the  student  volunteer  category.  A 
junior  at  White  Plains  111^1)  School. 
Miss  Dixcni  (jrganized  tli<'  school's 
chapter  ol  .SADD  (Sludejils  Against 
Drunk  Driving)  which  now  has  a  mem 
bership  of  over  35  high  .school  stu- 
dents. The  chapter  meets  each  week  to 
plan  (iroji'cts  by  which  to  educate  the 
student  body. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (RSVP)  award  recipient  is  Ms. 
Mane  Johnston  a  volunteer  at  the 
Howe  Avenue  Nursing  Home  in  New 
Uoclielle.  The  nursing  home  is  on  the 
grounds  ol  the  New  Rocheile  Hospital 
Medical  Center.  Ms.  Johnston  aver- 
ages 15  hours  of  volunteer  time  each 
wei'k  to  feed,  entertain  and  comfort 
patients  at  the  nursing  home. 

Mrs  Diana  Valdes  Owens  of  Pepsico, 
Inc.,  IS  this  year's  recipient  of  the  C'or 
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porate  Award.  Mrs.  Valdes  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Valdes 
Striders,  a  track  club  consisting  of  30 
members  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  35. 
Through  the  program,  members  are 
taught  positive,  success-oriented  disci- 
pline not  only  for  running,  but  for 
studies  as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  the  tearoom  project  of 
the  Sound  Shore,  this  year's  group 
award  honorees.  This  project  is  funded 
and  staff«'d  by  volunteers  of  the 
.Sound  Shore  Community  Advisory 
Board  for  the  purpo.se  of  aiding  re- 
coved  psychiatric  patients  to  cook, 
bake,  and  serve  the  public.  The  project 
takes  place  every  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  in  the  New  Rocheile  Public 
Library.* 
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OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

at   MAINE 
IN   IttE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  May  has  been  designated 
Older  Americans  Month,  I  would  like 
to  ,say  a  few  words  today  about  our  Na- 
i-ion  s  .senior  citizens  and  about  grow- 
ing older  in  our  society. 

Whi'n  supporting  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
legislation  which  sets  aside  this  month 
as  Older  Americans  Month,  I  hoped  it 
would  cause  many  of  us  to  reflect  on 
the  special  needs  of  our  older  Kinera- 
tions  as  well  as  causi'  those  of  us  yet  to 
be  consideri'd  "older"  to  set  goals  for 
our  own  later  years. 

Pr(-sently  10.7  percent  ol  tlie  popula 
lion,  or  26  million  Americans,  are  over 
the  age  of  60.  Over  17.7  percent  of  the 
poijulation  in  my  own  State  of  Maine 
are  over  60.  Many  of  these  individuals 
would  not  consider  thems<'lves  "elder- 
ly." nor  should  they.  But  no  matter 
how  they  f<'el  or  how  they  look,  indi 
viduals  over  60  do  have  different  prob- 
lems and  a  different  perspective.  So 
will  we  all  when  we  are  in  our  older 
years. 

We  should  pay  special  attention  to 
(jiir  elders  because,  with  luck,  we  all 
will  be  among  their  ranks.  As  Drs. 
.Skinner  and  Vaughan  remind  us  in 
their  book.  "Enjoy  Old  At^e'":  "A  good 
time  to  think  about  old  age  is  when 
you  are  yoimg." 

As  a  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  receive  a  lot  ol  information  regard- 
ing our  older  population,  and  I  will 
adnut  I  am  continuously  impressed  by 
the  ruimber  of  elderly  people  who 
n«'v«'r  planned  for  their  later  years. 
They  never  thought  "it"  would 
happen  to  them  so  they  did  not  invest 
time  planning  for  a  steady  source  of 
retirement  income  or  health  insurance 
coverage  other  than  perhaps  social  se- 
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curity  and  medicare.  Nor  did  many  of 
them  plan  on  what  their  retirement 
activities  vvould  be. 

More  than  15  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  population  live.>;  on 
income  below"  the  poverty  le\el.  That 
figure  represents  more  than  3.8  mil- 
lion persons  65  or  older  who  are  con- 
sidered poor  a.s  their  annual  income  is 
below  S4,626  for  an  individual  and 
$5,836  for  a  two-per.son  family.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  are  very  disadvan- 
taged, indeed,  who  live  on  only  S400 
per  month  in  1984. 

We  know  that  in  le.ss  than  40  years, 
our  older  population  will  double.  I 
think  this  increase  will  foster  a  gener- 
al acceptance  of  age.  Nevertheless, 
now  is  the  time  for  us  as  individuals  to 
plan  ahead,  and  now  is  the  lime  for 
tno,se  of  us  in  Congress  lo  look  at  our 
Federal  programs  to  determine  what 
services  arc  now  helping  our  retirees, 
and  what  are  the  gaps  in  those  serv- 
ices, 

I  think  we  all  realize  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  responsible  for 
all  the  health  and  social  needs  of  our 
older  population  unless  we  bankrupt 
the  Treasury.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
expect  the  Government  lo  provide  an 
adequate  safety  net  for  lho,se  less  for- 
tunate, less  healthy,  less  able  to  pro- 
vide for  them.selves. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  I  be- 
lieve we  in  Congress  have  been  at- 
tempting to  address  these  very  real 
concerns  and  plan  ahead— both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  society.  We  have  in- 
crea.sed  funding  for  research  to  find 
the  causes  and  possible  cures  for  the 
devastating  illnesses  which  affect  our 
older  population  such  a.s  Alzheimers 
diseasi"  and  other  neurological  disor- 
ders. We  are  adjusting  and  expanding 
services  as  provided  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  and  we  are  expanding 
employment  programs  which  allow 
older  persons  to  augment  their  in- 
comes if  they  are  able. 

Everyone  wants  to  live  a  long  time, 
but  no  one  wants  to  be  older,  or  to 
think  about  being  old.  Let  us.  however, 
pause  a  moment  this  month  to  reflect 
on  this  .state  of  our  lives  which,  al- 
though it  has  its  special  problems,  can 
be  a  time  of  special  fulfillment  and 
pleasure.  It  can  be  a  time  we  all  look 
forward  to  if  we  plan  ahead,  not  for- 
getting our  obligation  to  tho,se  who 
are  older  among  us  and  who  have  al- 
ready earned  our  special  attention,* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO 
CHINA 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  returned  last  week 
from  his  trip  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
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of  China.  The  event  was  a  historic  and 
successful  one  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  trip  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  the  largest  Asian  power— and 
most  populous  nation  on  Earth— to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  world  peace. 

The  Lincoln  Star  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  President's  trip 
which  I  would  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  President  attempted  to 
further  U.S.  interests  in  China  in  a 
number  of  different  sectors.  In  some 
areas  there  was  widespread  agreement, 
in  other  areas  the  two  sides  agreed  to 
disagree.  As  the  editorial  states:  Tt  is 
not  essential  that  we  see  things  exact- 
ly the  same  in  ideological  matters." 
Indeed,  what  is  important  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  dialog  with  the  Peoples 
Republic.  I  have  excerpted  the  Star's 
article  of  May  1  for  my  colleagues. 

Re.acan  Returns  Home  With  Success  in- 
China 

The  American  people  are  high  on  expedi- 
ency, devoting  no  end  of  energy  to  the  task 
immediately  at  hand.  But  in  the  longer 
course  of  events,  we  are  not  considered  quite 
so  efficient.  Thus,  it  is  characteristic  that 
we  can  go  for  long  periods  without  a  single 
thought  about  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  then  spend  a  week  in  consider- 
able examination  of  the  subject. 

•  •  •  •  « 

China  shares  an  extensive  border  with 
Russian  and  adjoins,  among  others,  the 
countries  of  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and 
India.  It  is.  of  course,  a  key  part  of  all  of 
Asia. 

Thus.  China  is  an  element  in  world  affairs 
that  impacts  upon  both  European  and 
South  Pacific  affairs. 

A1.SO,  China  under  new  leadership  is  seek- 
ing to  enter  into  the  modern  age  of  new 
technology  and  to  open  itself  to  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  Western  progress. 
Thus,  Reagan  signed  an  agreement  with 
China  for  the  United  States  to  sell  nuclear 
energy  technology,  to  expand  cultural  ex- 
changes and  for  policies  to  expand  trade  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

But  hfre.  too.  matters  are  complex.  There 
are  the  politically  conservative  in  this  coun- 
try who  take  strong  exception  with  expand- 
ed relations  between  the  United  Slates  and 
China,  believing  China  to  be  of  an  ideologi- 
cal nature  with  which  we  are  at  irreconcila- 
ble odds. 

Also,  trade  is  a  two-way  street  and  the  gar- 
ment industry  of  this  nation  is  disturbed 
over  the  United  States  importing  finished 
clothing  products  from  China's  low-wage 
factories.  But  China  buys  a  lot  of  U.S.  pro- 
duced wheal  and  curtails  purchases  in  that 
category  of  goods  when  we  try  to  limit  their 
export  of  textiles. 

The  President,  we  believe,  balanced  as 
well  as  could  be  done  all  the  conflicts  and 
possibilities  that  exist  in  our  relations  with 
China.  Reagan  has  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  pragmatism  in  this  regard  that  is  needed 
in  today  s  world. 

As  he  reminded  his  Chinese  hosts,  it  is  not 
essential  that  we  see  things  exactly  the 
same  in  ideological  matters  for  us  to  exist 
on  relatively  friendly  terms.  We  believe  the 
Reagan  administration  could  use  more  of 
that  realism  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  the  world  over 
in  our  image  and  we  can  come  to  certain 
common  understandings  with  nations  that 
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differ  with  us  politically.  Thus,  in  both  a 
philosophical  sense  and  in  the  practicalities 
of  international  affairs,  Reagan's  trip  to 
China  was  a  satisfying  event  for  this 
nation.* 


May  S,  im 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

HON.  W.  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  essay  by  Alfred  J.  Lamperez. 
the  Louisiana  winner  of  the  1983-84 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program: 

The  essay  follows: 

My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 
(By  Alfred  J.  Lamperez) 

■  On  my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  Country.  .  . 

■J  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerjca.  .  . 

•J  do  .solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President.  .  ." 

These  are  the  pledges  taken  by  the  Boy 
Scout,  the  United  States  citizen,  and  the 
President-elect.  Each  reflects  a  sense  of 
commitment  by  the  individual  to  uphold  the 
American  ideal  as  presented  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Did  you  realize  that  our  United  States 
Constitution  is  the  oldest  written  constitu- 
tion in  the  World^  In  the  years  since  its 
adoption  Russia  has  moved  from  czarism  to 
communism.  Prance  ■  has  pa.ssed  through 
five  republics  and  three  monarchies.  Count- 
less Asian  and  African  colonies  have  gone 
from  dependence  to  independence,  changing 
governments  many  times  over. 

The  document  establishing  our  govern- 
ment was  adopted  in  1789.  What  is  my  role 
in  upholding  and  maintaining  our  Constitu- 
tion today?  Needless  to  say.  I  have  a  duty  to 
vote,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  pay  taxes.  I 
have  an  obligation  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
defend  my  homeland.  But  most  of  all,  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  our  Consti- 
tution apply  to  present  problems,  to  .Study 
the  alternatives,  and  to  shape  the  issues. 

Government  participation  and  public  serv- 
ice are  the  ways  I  fulfill  this  responsibility. 
For  in  my  multiple  phases  of  individual  gov- 
ernment involvement,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood and  municipal  level  to  the  national 
.scene.  I  bring  the  194  year  old  document  to 
life  in  1983— this  is  my  role  in  upholding  our 
Constitution. 

A  wealth  of  literature  in  the  form  of 
essays  and  editorials  has  been  laid  before 
the  public  concerning  .social  justice,  military 
preparedness  and  many  other  controversial 
subjects.  Topics  such  as  these  suggest  ideas 
and  programs  which  groups  can  promote, 
but  do  not  dictate  specific  personal  posi- 
tions. My  role— in  the  spirit  of  democracy- 
is  to  find  out.  what  are  the  issues?  Where  do 
I  stand?  What  can  I  do  about  it? 

It  is  in  the  present  situation  at  home  and 
abroad,  accompanied  by  riddled  economic 
times  and  briitled  international  relation- 
ships that  our  Constitution  is  .severely  chal- 
lenged. And  my  role  in  strengthening  and 
maintaining  it  is  clearly  defined! 

Having  first  carefully  studied  in  this  way. 
my  role  and  obligation  then  becomes  the 
privilege  to  be  an  involved  active  member  of 
civic  clubs  and  community  organizations.  I 


must  also  participate  in  government  by  tell- 
ing elected  representatives  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  certain  legislation  or  disagree  with 
a  specific  position.  Further,  if  need  be.  I 
must  serve  on  commissions,  study  groups,  or 
school  boards.  And  if  the  calling  comes.  I 
must  seek  elected  office  at  whatever  level. 

In  summary,  my  role  is  a  dual  one-- first 
to  .see  how  our  Constitution  applies  today, 
and  then  to  do  something  about  it.  And  this 
is  not  simply  my  role— it  is  ours! 

In  the  next  194  years  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  have  come  and  gone.  If  each 
of  us  plays  our  role  in  upholding  our  Consti- 
tution the  United  States  can  continue  to 
remain  "one  nation  under  God.  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  "  Our  An^eri- 
can  youth  will  still  be  able  to  "keep  i^ys- 
ically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally 
straight."  And  in  194  years  our  SOlh  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
•preserv".  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  "• 


CHILD  SURVIVAL  FUND 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF   lEX.XS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  very  important  provision 
of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
which  has  the  potential  for  saving 
thousands  of  children's  lives— the  cre- 
ation of  a  child  survival  fund.  This 
program  would  make  funds  available 
to  agencies  carrying  out  child  health 
activities  in  less  developed  countries, 
and  I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  sup- 
porting the  child  survival  fund. 

The  child  survi\al  fund  has  been 
proposed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies,  the  unneces.sary  daily 
deaths  of  this  world's  greatest  re- 
.source— our  children.  Forty  thousand 
children  die  every  day;  most  of  them 
from  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  infec- 
tion, and  repeated  attacks  of  diarrhea. 
Many  of  these  deaths  easily  would  be 
prevented  if  four  simple  inexpensive 
health  techniques  were  made  available 
to  parents  in  poor  countries.  The.se 
techniques  are  often  referred  to  as 
GOBI,  which  stands  tor  growth  moni- 
toring, oral  rehydration  therapy, 
breastfeeding,  and  immunization.  Ac- 
cording to  UNICEF's  Executiv<'  Direc- 
tr>r  James  Grant,  these  techniques 
have  the  potential  to  save  half  of  the 
child  deaths  annually. 

For  example,  implementation  of  a 
national  campaign  for  immunizing 
children  against  polio  in  Brazil  re- 
duced the  number  of  child  deaths 
from  that  disease  by  99  percent  in  3 
years.  In  Guatemala,  a  campaign  to 
distribute  oral  rehydration  salts  re- 
duced the  number  of  child  deaths 
from  diarrhea  by  one-half  in  the  first 
year  of  the  campaign  alone. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  too  many  parents  in 
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poor  countries  continue  to  lack  access 
to  even  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
health  care.  For  instance,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  80  percent  of  Africa's  popula- 
tion has  no  available  health  care.  The 
expansion  of  GOBI— simple,  low  cost, 
and  easily  available  methods- is  vital- 
ly important  to  iniprovc  the  quality  of 
life  for  the  desparately  poor. 

The  child  survival  fund  would  make 
funds  available  to  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization,  UNICEF, 
and  AID,  as  well  as  private  agencies,  to 
carry  out  measures  designed  to  reduce 
the  large  number  of  unnecessary 
deaths  of  children  in  Third  'World 
countries.  Authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  proposed  at  an  initial 
level  of  $25  million.  This  amount  is  a 
reduction  from  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation that  $50  million  be 
made  available  for  child  health  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
child  .survival  fund  will  prove  to  be  a 
worthy  addition  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, and  that  in  future  years  its 
funding  will  be  increa.sed.  This  initial 
authorization  is  a  positive  first  step  in 
providing  adequate  health  care  for  the 
world's  children. 

Members  of  Congress  have  already 
addre,s.sed  the  importance  of  child 
health  care  by  passing  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  111.  which  gave  the  full 
support  and  encouragement  of  Con- 
gress to  child  health  activities.  "We 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  provide 
funding  as  well  as  verbal  support.  I  en- 
courage my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
support  the  child  survival  fund.* 


ANSEL  ADAMS:  A  MAN  F^OR  OUR 
CENTURY 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  spend  just  a  minute  to 
wish  a  fond  farewell  to  a  great  natu- 
rali.st,  a  wonderful  artist,  and  a  dear 
friend  of  humankind.  Ansel  Adams. 

I  came  to  know  Ansel  Adams  when 
we  served  together  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
The  passion  for  nature  that  he  exhib- 
ited in  his  photography  was  clearly 
evident  in  his  dealings  with  the  issues 
that  we  handled  on  the  board. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talents:  He 
was  a  nature  photographer  who  cre- 
ated the  art  form,  a  pianist,  a  teacher. 
a  humanist,  and  a  writer.  He  was.  in 
fact,  a  visionary  and  the  world  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  one  bright 
candle  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

I  hope  that  the  family  of  this  great 
man  knows  and  understands  that  the 
Nation,  in  fact  the  world,  shares  their 
grief  because  we  too  have  suffered  a 
great  lo.ss.# 
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VIEWS  ON  EQUAL  ACCESS 
LEGISLATION 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  po.ssibility  that  the  House 
will  soon  consider  H.R.  5345.  the  Equal 
Access  Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
.study  carefully  the  issues  raised  by 
this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  this  measure, 
and  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  is  considering  similar  legislation 
introduced  by  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards. I  have  supported  the  concept 
of  equal  access  to  .school  facilities  for 
student  initiated  and  student  managed 
organizations. 

In  hearings  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  however,  a 
number  of  questions  were  raised  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  remedy  that 
should  be  made  available  to  students 
who  have  been  improperly  denied 
access  to  school  facilities.  Other  ques- 
tions involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  equal  access  proposal  were  also 
raised.  In  my  additional  views  provided 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  address  both 
the  remedy  and  the  establishment 
clause  issues,  and  I  request  that  my 
statement  from  the  committee  report 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Additional  Views  of  Mr.  Boucher 

I  supported  this  legislation,  both  in  Sub- 
committee and  in  full  Committee,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  its  pa,ssage  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Two  issues  concern  me  greatly, 
however,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
matters  will  be  addressed  either  through 
floor  amendments  or  in  conference. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REMEDY 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5345  provides  for  the 
termination  of  federal  funding  to  an  entire 
school  district  if  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  determines  that  a  student  reli- 
gious group  was  improperly  denied  access  to 
school  facilities  in  any  single  school  within 
the  district.  This  administrative  termination 
of  federal  funding  would,  in  my  view,  make 
it  virtually  impcssible  for  local  .school  offi- 
cials to  exercise  independent  judgment  to 
determine  whether  a  stuaent  group  seeking 
to  u.se  school  facilities  is  a  group  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  legislation. 

Local  .school  officials  are  required  by  the 
bill  to  determine  whether  student  groups 
.seeking  access  are  voluntary  "  and  student 
initiated.  "  If  a  local  school  administrator  de- 
cides that  membership  in  the  group  is  not 
entirely  voluntary  or  that  the  group  was  not 
student  initiated,  he  would  run  an  enormous 
risk  in  denying  the  group  access  to  school 
facilities.  If  a  reviewing  agent  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  disagreed  with  his 
conclusion,  federal  funds  for  the  entire 
school  district  would  be  terminated.  Then 
the  burden  would  fall  to  the  local  .school 
district  to  initiate  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
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litigating  the  correctness  of  the  fund  cutoff 
decision. 

Under  these  circumstances,  1  think  it  is 
probable  that  in  virtually  all  cases,  even  the 
most  flagrant  ones,  the  applying  group  will 
be  awarded  access  to  school  facilities.  The 
pressures  of  a  possible  fund  cutoff  should 
the  school  administrator  decide  to  the  con- 
trary will  prevent  him  from  exercising  the 
kinds  of  independent  and  subtle  judgments 
required  by  the  bill. 

Local  control  and  local  authority  is  an  im- 
portant principle  in  America's  educational 
system,  and  I  am  of  the  view  that  the  ad- 
ministrative remedy  set  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tion extends  the  federal  reach  beyond  its 
traditional  limits. 

I  would  greatly  prefer  that  this  legislation 
contain  a  judicial  remedy  similar  to  that 
provided  in  Section  2  of  S.  815.  Senator  Hat- 
field's version  of  this  legislation.  While  ex- 
tending full  protection  to  the  rights  of  stu- 
dent religious  groups,  a  judicial  remedy 
would  also  respect  the  prerogatives  of  local 
school  officials  and  enhance  the  principle  of 
local  control  and  local  responsibility. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  School  Boards'  As- 
sociation have  serious  concerns  about  the 
administrative  remedy  contained  in  this 
measure.  These  organizations  share  the 
view  that  a  judicial  remedy  according  to  ag- 
grieved students  or  student  organizations 
the  right  to  petition  federal  courts  for  en- 
forcement of  their  rights  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  approach.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
during  further  consideration  of  this  mea.s- 
ure  a  judicial  remedy  will  be  substituted  for 
the  administrative  remedy  presently  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

establishment  clause  issues 
During  Subcommittee  markup,  the  title  of 
this  legislation  was  changed  from  the  "Reli- 
gious Speech  Protection  Act  "  to  the  Equal 
Access  Act.  "  The  Subcommittee  recognized. 
I  belie\e.  the  inherent  Constitutional  i-ssues 
raised  in  any  Act  of  Congress  singling  out 
religious  speech  and  according  to  it  special 
treatment.  Changing  the  title  of  the  bill, 
however,  does  not  address  those  .serious 
Constitutional  questions,  and  the  po.ssible 
conflict  of  this  legislation  with  the  E.stab- 
lishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  re- 
mains. 

Constitutional  questions  are  normally  ex- 
amined in  the  Hou.se  .Judiciary  Committee, 
but  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  this  legis- 
lation was  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  avoid 
the  po.ssibility  of  a  referral  to  that  Commit- 
tee. As  a  member  of  both  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  for  a 
limited,  sequential  referral  of  this  measure 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  My  purpose  in 
this  attempt  was  not  to  indefinitely  delay  or 
prevent  consideration  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House.  Rather,  my  purpose  was  to 
ensure  that  this  measure  and  the  delicate 
Constitutional  questions  which  are  associat- 
ed with  it  have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking 
of  the  Committee  normally  charged  with 
examining  those  kinds  of  questions.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  a  temporary,  limited 
referral  of  this  measure  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  appropriate,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  House  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  the  Establishment 
Clause  questions  raised  by  this  legislation 
will  be  addressed  by  that  Committee. 

EQUAL  access  A  LEGITIMATE  CAUSE 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  The  concept  is  simple  and 
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appealing:  if  you  allow  the  stamp  club  or 
the  gymnastics  club  or  some  other  student 
organization  to  meet  on  school  grounds,  you 
should  also  allow  the  student  Bible  club  or 
the  religious  club  to  have  similar  privileges. 
This  principle  represents  genuine  equal 
access,  and  I  support  it.  The  difficulty 
arises,  as  it  so  often  does,  when  we  attempt 
to  translate  an  attractive  general  concept 
into  concise  legislative  language.  It  is  here 
that  Constitutional  questions  arise.  My 
desire  to  examine  those  questions  reflects 
not  an  opposition  to  the  concept  of  equal 
access  but  a  belief  in  the  responsibility  of  all 
members  of  the  House  to  construct  the  best 
legislation  of  which  we  are  capable.* 


UMI 


LISTENING  TO  THE  VOICE  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

HON.  NICHOUS  MAVROULES 

OK  M.ASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week.  May  6-12.  1984.  is  Small 
Business  Week.  In  making  this  procla- 
mation. President  Ronald  Reagan  de- 
clared that  ■America's  strength  lies  in 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  its 
people.  No  other  group  of  Americans 
better  exemplifies  these  qualities  than 
the  Nation's  small  business  owners, 
who  contribute  daily  to  our  economic 
well-being." 

Yet  these  same  independent  entre- 
preneurs are  being  profoundly  affect- 
ed by  the  administration's  current  eco- 
nomic policies  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money,  and  the  massive  ac- 
cumulation of  new  Government  debt. 
The  record  number  of  small  business 
failures  suggests  that  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  this  economic  policy. 
More  than  98  percent  of  the  business- 
es filing  for  bankruptcy  during  the 
past  3  years  were  small,  according  to 
information  from  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

The  number  of  small  family  farm 
foreclosures,  too,  is  skyrocketing  as 
our  Nation's  farmers  are  being  hurt  by 
their  inability  to  compete  for  credit. 

It  is  time  we  began  listening  to  the 
voice  of  small  business— and  this  is  the 
perfect  forum  in  which  to  begin. 

That  voice  is  telling  us,  among  other 
things,  to  make  our  monetary  policy 
more  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
small  business  men  and  women  and 
farmers.  That  should  be  among  our 
top  priorities. 

No  sustained  economic  recovery,  in 
fact,  is  possible  so  long  as  these  key 
sectors,  buffeted  by  tight  money  prob- 
lems, remain  an  object  of  indifference 
to  our  economic  planners- -particular- 
ly, the  Federal  Reserve  riv/a,rd. 

Since  1913,  when  the  Fed  was  born, 
the  Board  members  have  been  primar- 
ily economists,  not  business  people. 
While  this  has  given  the  Board  a  high 
degree  of  expertise  and  impartiality,  it 
also  has  helped  create  the  suspicion  in 
the  business  and  agricultural  commu- 
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nities  that  the  Board  does  not  know  or 
even  care  about  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  its  policies  on  business 
men,  and  women,  farmers,  and  other 
individuals. 

Mr.  Paul  Volcker.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  recently  com- 
mented himself  that  no  monetary 
policy  should  be  pursued  without  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  objectives 
and  the  support  from  the  people 
whose  lives  are  affected. 

A  partial  solution,  then,  lies  in 
making  the  Fed  more  responsive  to 
the  invaluable  contributions  .small 
business  men.  and  women,  and  farmers 
are  making  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

With  the  aid  of  my  small  business 
task  force— a  group  of  small  business 
men  and  women  from  the  North 
Shore— I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  2566, 
that  would  place  at  the  earliest  open- 
ings representatives  of  small  business 
and  agricultural  interests  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

A  number  of  proponents  of  this  idea 
rallied  together  and  pushed  for  con- 
gressional hearings  on  H.R.  2566.  The 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy  held  the  hear- 
ings at  the  end  of  January. 

The  authors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  did  recognize  the  dangers  of  the 
Board  becoming  too  aloof  from  actual 
business  concerns,  and  so  specified 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  business, 
farming,  and  finance. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  however,  the 
President  must  merely  show  due 
regard  for  these  particular  sectors 
when  making  his  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  H.R.  2566 
would  put  teeth  into  the  law.  mandat- 
ing that  the  President  must  appoint 
small  business  and  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Board  at  the  first  two 
vacancies. 

The  term  of  Board  member  Nancy 
Hays  Teeters  expired  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  a  new  member  has  yet  to 
be  chosen.  I  call  upon  the  President, 
when  making  his  decision,  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  small  business  and 
farming  communities,  and  remember 
what  they  have  to  offer  our  Nation. 

A  more  responsive  monetary  policy 
can  put  us  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. As  the  President  stated  in  his 
Small  Business  Week  proclamation, 
"we  should  encourage  small  business 
owners  by  acknowledging  their  tre- 
mendous importance  as  the  main- 
springs of  continued  economic  and  in- 
dividual progress  for  our  Nation." 

Small  Business  Week.  1984,  is  the 
week  to  begin. # 
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DEATH  PENALTY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OK  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  ongoing  debate  over  the 
appropriateness  of  the  death  penalty 
in  the  United  States.  I  thought  that 
the  letter  that  follows  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  and  my  colleagues: 

Terra  Haute.  IN. 

March  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Nancv  L.  Johnson. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Madame:  The  U.S.  Senate's  vote  to  expand 
the  death  penalty  in  federal  cases,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  makes  it  now  obligatory  upon 
you  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  House's  vote 
on  that  legislation. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  give  consider- 
ation to  the  fundamental  moral  aspects  of 
the  death  sentence,  so  I  have  decided  to 
make  my  opinion  known  on  this  i.ssue  to  at 
least  one  Repre.-sentative  of  epch  of  the  fifty 
states.  This  decision  is  based  on  the  fact  I 
am  a  middle-aged  man  who  is  at  t  he  present 
time  serving  a  50-year  .sentence  in  the  Terra 
Haute  Federal  Penitentiary. 

The  Elizabeth  Bouvia  Trial  in  Riverside. 
California,  forced  a  significant  number  of 
Americans  to  lake  heed  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  amongst  us  who  realize  that 
the  hopelessness  of  their  circumstances 
makes  death  far  more  appealing  than  their 
present  state  of  wretchedne.ss.  'This  realiza- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
Congress  in  its  final  legislation  on  the  death 
penalty.  I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  truth 
that  death  is  the  only  answer  for  these 
humans  whose  lives  are  one  prolonged 
agony.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  Christian  charity  and  logic  to 
terminate  the  lives  of  such  unfortunates. 

Warehousing  prisoners  such  as  myself  for 
prolonged  periods  constitutes  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  that  phrase.  The  cost  in  tax  dollars  alone 
is  a  criminal  waste. 

Several  of  us  prisoners  have  made  our 
desire  known  to  interested  parties  that  we 
would  gladly  accept  death  by  lethal  injec- 
tion and  donate  our  bodies  to  medical  .sci- 
ence in  lieu  of  enduring  the  interminable 
degradation  that  represents  human  survival 
in  the  federal  penal  system. 

Therefore.  I  appeal  to  you  to  either  intro- 
duce or  lend  support  to  legislation  that 
would  grant  any  defendant  sentenced  to 
serve  over  three  years  imprisonment  in  the 
federal  penal  system  the  option  of  a  volun- 
tary death  sentence. 

Respectfully  yours. 

James  Carey.  15621-008.« 


GENERAL  GIAP'S  VICTORY 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ar- 
ticle entitled  "General  Giap's  Victory" 


appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  7. 
1984] 

General  Giap's  Victory 

Great  events  arc  worth  recalling,  for  their 
lessons  as  well  as  their  memories.  So  we 
dont  mind  pointing  out  that  today  is  the 
30th  anniversary  of  Vietnam's  victory  over 
the  French  army  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  That 
victory,  engineered  by  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap.  was  one  of  the  first  by  communist  rev- 
olutionaries. It  marked  the  end  of  French 
rule  in  Indochina,  and.  arguably,  led  to  U.S. 
involvement  there  and  thus  to  Gen.  Giap"s 
greater  triumph  in  1975. 

What  can  we  learn  from  Dien  Bien  Phu? 
The  general  himself,  still  vigorous  In  his 
70s.  offered  his  own  nostalgic  a.sse.ssmenl  re- 
cently while  surveying  the  historic  battle 
site:  "The  bell  tolled  after  Dien  Bien  Phu 
for  the  sun.set  of  colonialism  and  encour- 
aged, inspired  other  nations  to  stand  up  for 
self-liberation. '"  But  an  alternative  lesson 
occurred  to  us  after  we  read  a  report  about 
life  in  Vietnam  since  1975. 

The  report,  based  on  visitors"  accounts 
and  interviews  with  500  emigres,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary indictment  of  life  under  Gen. 
Giap"s  comrades.  It  was  compiled  by  Gin- 
etta  Sagan.  an  Italian-born  human-rights 
activist  who  was  a  prisioner  of  the  Nazis  in 
World  War  II.  Mrs.  Sagan.  who  was  once  a 
prominent  opponent  of  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam,  first  i.ssued  her  report  a 
year  ago.  but  has  continued  interviewing 
since  and  concludes  that  "I he  situation 
hasn't  changed  very  much."" 

That  "situalion'"  includes  the  familiar 
signposts  of  communist  repre.ssion.  Reli- 
gious worship  is  persecuted  and  churches 
have  become  warehouses.  Private  shops 
have  mostly  been  confiscated,  of  course, 
with  ethnic  Chinese  shopkeepers  favorite 
victims.  The  report  also  provides  grisly  de- 
tails about  life  in  the  "reeducation  camps." 
where  several  hundred  thousand  Vietnam- 
ese have  spent  time  and  as  many  as  60.000 
people  remain.  The  lucky  prisoners  dig  la- 
trines or  plant  crops.  The  unlucky  clear 
minefields.  Prisoners  eat  only  a  few  vegeta- 
bles and  a  bowl  of  rice  or  two  a  day:  they 
rarely  gel  protein. 

Anyone  who  rebels  against  this  regimen  is 
quickly  punished:  Prisoners"  arms  and  legs 
are  bound  into  contorted  positions  before 
they're  tossed  into  metal  boxes  to  bake  in 
the  tropical  sun.  One  former  prisoner  was 
thrown  into  an  abandoned  water  well  for 
five  da.vs  becau.se  he  sang  "Silent  Night"  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  "reeducated""  hardly 
have  an  easier  time  upon  release.  Many  are 
dispatched  to  New  Economic  Zones,  which 
are  hardscrabble  areas  where  growing  even 
enough  food  to  survive  is  difficult. 

No  wonder  so  many  "Vietnamese  gamble 
on  escaping.  Hanoi  no  longer  extorts  money 
by  encouraging  "boat  people."  But  accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  in  1983  alone 
more  than  28.000  Vietnamese  risked  capture 
pirates  and  heavy  seas  to  flee  anyway.  Some 
2.000  more  leave  each  month  under  the 
U.S.-spon.sorcd  Orderly  Departure  Program. 
As  Hoang  Huu  Quynh.  a  former  Communist 
Party  member  now  in  France,  puts  it. 
"today  if  Hanoi  allowed  the  people  to  freely 
leave  the  country,  even  lampposts  would 
apply  to  leave.  .  .  .  The  party  has  betrayed 
the  people  and  the  promises  made  to  Ihem." 

The  lesson  we  draw  from  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
then,  is  simple:  Don"t  ever  lose  a  war  to 
communist  revolutionaries,  because  life 
under   their  system   will   always   be   worse 
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than  it  was  under  the  previous  regime. 
Always.  Vietnam  was  no  exception  and 
there  has  never  been  one.  We  think  ihats 
worth  recalling  so  long  as  communists  else- 
where portray  themselves,  as  Gen.  Giap 
does,  as  nationalists  or  liberators  or  noble 
enemies  of  poverty  and  corruption.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHRIST  HOSPITAL 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  DEPART- 
MENT ON  ITS  15TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSFY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
10.  1984,  will  mark  the  15th  anniversa- 
ry of  Christ  Hospitals  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices Department.  This  week  also 
marks  the  observation  of  National  Vol- 
unteer Week  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  privilege  on  this  occa- 
sion to  pay  a  very  special  tribute  to 
Nancy  Beatus  Smith,  director  of  Vol- 
unteer Services  for  Christ  Hospital, 
where  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing for  many  years  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Voluntarism  dates  back  to  the  set- 
tlers of  the  American  colonies.  In  1620. 
the  "Social  Compact  "  document  ex- 
pressed the  New  World's  commitment 
to  voluntary  cooperation  to  achieve 
mutual  goals. 

Voluntarism  grew  out  of  a  need— a 
need  for  food,  shelter,  defense,  and 
survival.  Three  hundred  sixty  some 
years  later  we  share  the  same  needs 
and  concerns. 

In  1872,  Christ  Hospital  became  the 
idea  of  one  man  who  recognized  a 
need— the  need  for  medical  services  in 
Hudson  County.  The  Reverend  Rich- 
ard Mason  Abercrombie.  D.D..  rector 
of  St.  Matthews  Church  and  dean  of 
the  convocation  of  Jersey  City,  was 
unable  to  obtain  access  to  proper  med- 
ical care  for  one  of  his  parishioners 
who  was  seriously  injured  in  an  acci- 
dent at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
yard. 

After  transporting  this  parishioner, 
and  others  who  were  sick  and  injured. 
by  horse  and  carriage  and  then  by 
ferry  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital 
in  Manhattan.  Reverend  Abercrombie 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  church  affiliated  hospital. 

At  this  meeting  a  name  was  adopted 
and  the  first  volunteers  formed  the 
Coun'^il  of  Hudson  County  Church 
Hospital  and  Home  appointing  Rever- 
end Abercrombie  as  president. 

In  1880.  a  woman.  Sister  Adelia  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  institution  and  the  name  Christ 
Hospital  was  adopted.  The  following 
years  were  prosperous  and  the  patient 
census  increased  at  a  steady  rate. 
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A  pediatric  unit  called  the  Daisy 
Ward  was  added  to  treat  ill  and  in- 
jured children.  Concerned  parents  and 
residents  joined  together  and  worked 
diligently  to  raise  funds  to  meet  needs 
and  supply  extras  for  the  children. 
This  group,  called  the  Abercrombie 
Guild,  is  one  of  the  oldest  remaining 
in  the  State  and  continues  to  provide 
for  the  Daisy  Ward. 

And  so,  dedicated  citizens  from  the 
community  banded  together  in  a  vol- 
untary effort  to  comprise  the  govern- 
ing board  of  Christ  Hospital  and  the 
formation  of  a  service  guild.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  cry  to  heal  the  sick  the 
hospitals  mission  was  established.  So 
too.  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
existence  of  volunteers  in  the  ensuing 
years  to  provide  both  supplemental 
services  within  the  institution  and 
leadership  of  the  institution. 

Throughout  the  years,  indisputable 
traits  that  characterize  Christ  Hospi- 
tal as  a  provider  of  quality  health  care 
have  been  its  ability  to  project  com- 
munity needs,  innovation,  leadership 
and  the  undeniable  belief  in  the  value 
and  need  for  volunteer  participation. 

The  American  Hospital  Association 
(AHA)  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  Located  in  Chicago.  IL, 
its  object,  as  stated  in  its  bylaws,  is  "to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  public 
through  its  leadership  and  its  assist- 
ance to  its  members  in  the  provision  of 
better  health  care  and  service  for  all 
the  people." 

Recognizing  the  opportunities  and 
benefits  offered  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  Christ  Hospital  sub- 
mitted application  for  institutional 
membership.  From  its  earliest  days, 
the  American  Hospital  Association  has 
recognized  its  responsibility  to  assist 
those  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
health  care  professions.  In  1968  the 
AHA  recommended  to  all  member 
health  care  facilities  that  they  insti- 
tute a  department  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices. With  the  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal throughout  the  United  States, 
the  American  Society  of  Directors  of 
Volunteer  Services.  (ASDVS).  became 
the  nth  affiliated  Society  of  the 
American  Hospital  A.ssociation  with  a 
membership  of  over  1.500. 

Responding  positively  to  the  AHA's 
recommendation.  Christ  Hospital's 
Board  of  Trustees  charged  the  admin- 
istration to  seek  out  leadership  for  the 
establishment  of  this  new  department. 

In  accordance  with  AHA  guidelines, 
the  administration  of  an  effective  vol- 
unteer services  department  requires 
specialized  knowledge,  skills,  and  capa- 
bilities in  various  fields.  In  1969. 
Nancy  Beatus  Smith  was  appointed 
Christ  Hospital's  first  director  of  vol- 
unteer services.  Under  her  direction,  a 
formal,  structured  department  soon 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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With  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  hospital's  1888  building,  storage 
space,  and  adequate  equipment,  the 
first  order  of  business  was  to  establish 
the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  the  de- 
partment. Soon  to  follow  were  goals, 
standards,  and  policies  to  be  in  harmo- 
ny with  those  of  the  hospital  and  in 
keeping  with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
regulations. 

Once  the  preliminary  steps  were  in 
place,  and  job  descriptions  prepared, 
based  on  needs  of  specific  departments 
requesting  volunteer  assistance, 
thoughts  turned  to  recruiting  and 
training  an  adequate  and  competent 
staff  of  volunteers. 

Serving  many  community  agencies 
in  various  volunteer  capacities,  from 
driving  with  the  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  to  serving  on  several  agency  ex- 
ecutive boards.  Mrs.  Smith  knew  that 
the  key  to  any  successful  volunteer 
undertaking  required  commitment, 
dedication,  and  support  from  its  com- 
munity residents. 

Within  the  year.  December  1969  wit- 
nessed the  first  Volunteer  Recognition 
Ceremony  held  in  the  hospital's 
chapel.  Approximately  30  volunteers, 
teenagers,  and  adults  proudly  received 
awards,  praise,  and  appreciation  for 
their  services. 

The  corps  of  volunteers  has  grown 
substantially  during  the  past  15  years, 
boasting  140  seniors  and  70  juniors  to 
date. 

Services  offered  to  patients  and  em- 
ployees have  dramatically  increased 
over  the  years  and  today  more  than  25 
departments  receive  the  benefits  of 
volunteer  a.ssistance. 

Over  and  above  their  scheduled  as- 
signments, volunteers  are  present  for 
hospital  dedications,  the  annual 
Health  Fair,  glaucoma  and  diabetes 
testing,  .ind  many  other  screenings 
that  are  offered  free  to  the  public 
during  the  year. 

A  367-bed  voluntary,  not-for-profit 
hospital.  Christ  Hospital  provides  di- 
agnostic, medical,  and  surgical  treat- 
ments in  a  modern  facility  equipped 
with  the  most  advanced  technology. 

As  the  leading  diagnostic  center  in 
Hudson  County  and  regional  oncology 
treatment  center,  patients  and  em- 
ployees are  benefactors  also  of  the 
supplemental  services  provided  by  vol- 
unteers. A  new  program  instituted  by 
the  Volunteer  Services  Department  is 
the  provision  of  free  wigs,  mainte- 
nance, and  general  coiffure  service  for 
both  in-  and  out-patients  who  are  vic- 
tims of  cancer. 

Along  with  many  major  services,  the 
hospital  also  provides  support  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled  through  their 
Home  Health  Care.  In  addition,  the 
hospital  spon.sors  the  Center  for 
Health  Awareness,  providing  a  range 
of  programs  for  the  community.  Con 
scious  of  promoting  health  awareness 
and  proper  health  care,  the  hospital, 
through  its  volunteer  services,  supplies 
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to  callers  of  Tel-Med  free  information 
from  medically  approved  tapes. 

Combining  the  best  of  management 
and  administrative  skills  with  creativi- 
ty, imagination,  and  innovation,  a  con- 
tract has  been  signed  between  the  Vol- 
unteer Services  Department  and 
Jersey  City  State  College  to  institute  a 
cooperative  hospital  internship  pro- 
gram. This  program,  designed  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  will  combine  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  for  college  credit,  co- 
ordinating classroom  learning  with 
practical  experience  in  an  off-campus 
setting.  It  will  offer  students  exposure 
and  experience  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion or  a  related  field  while  providing 
services  to  Christ  Hospital  in  a  volun- 
teer capacity. 

The  Volunteer  Services  Department 
takes  positive  action  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst between  departments,  volunteers, 
and  staff  in  regards  to  services  and 
programs.  Through  team  el  forts  of 
staff  and  volunteers,  patients  of  Christ 
Hospital  receive  quality  care. 

Volunteering  offers  a  multitude  of 
opportunities  for  young  adults. 
Through  volunteering,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  career  exploration,  learn- 
ing teamwork,  enjoying  healthy  com- 
petition, and  developing  leadership 
skills.  Volunteering  adds  an  important 
dimension  toward  their  maturity  and 
adulthood. 

College  students  are  frequently  find- 
ing that  listing  their  course  work  isn't 
enough  to  gain  entrance  into  the  job 
market.  Volunteering  affords  the  oft- 
time  needed  experience  for  resumes. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  also  rec- 
ognizing the  benefits  of  voluntarism 
and  are  offering  credit  for  appro\ed 
involvement. 

For  the  middle  aged,  volunteering 
offers  a  means  for  renewing  and  up- 
grading skills  for  reentrance  into  the 
work  force.  For  those  employed,  it 
offers  diversion  from  laborious,  rou- 
tine work  and  sometimes  a  career 
change.  Personnel  departments  in 
many  corporations  are  also  requesting 
volunteer  experience  be  listed  on  ap- 
plication for  employment  forms. 

Finally,  to  those  retired,  volunteer- 
ing is  a  haven.  Utilizing  lifetime  skills 
and  acquiring  new  knowledge,  senior 
citizens  nre  parlaying  greater  enjoy- 
ment into  leisure  time.  There  may  be 
no  Fountain  of  Youth'  but  most  psy- 
chologists and  gerontologists  agree 
that  the  formula  for  keeping  young  is 
an  active  and  intellectual  life.  The 
older  persons'  accumulated  experience 
and  acquired  wisdom  set  them  apart  as 
special  contributors  to  the  volunteer 
sector  and  have  placed  them  in  great 
demand. 

Christ  Hospital's  Volunteer  Services 
Department  offers  meaningful  and  im- 
portant jobs  and  training  to  those 
looking  for  a  change  of  interest,  learn- 
ing experience,  maintaining  a  skill, 
fulfilling  a  school  requirement,  ther- 
apy, or  for  sheer  enjoyment. 
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As  a  cooperative  agency  in  the  com- 
munity, the  Volunteer  Services  De- 
partment has  responded  to  the 
Hudson  County  judicial  system  in 
placing  court  referral  volunteers:  ad- 
mitting high  school  students  for  re- 
quired community  involvement,  retir- 
ees both  professional  and  unskilled, 
short  term  volunteers  for  specific 
projects,  and  college  students  seeking 
needed  course  related  experience. 

During  the  past  decade.  American 
companies  are  reccTnizing  the  need 
for  public/private  partnerships.  In 
order  to  respond  to  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  in  Ameri- 
can communities,  corporations  are 
seeking  volunteer  assignments  for 
their  employees  and  offering  work  re- 
lease time. 

Many  people  are  drawn  into  the  vol- 
unteer sector:  Bankers,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, teachers,  carpenters,  handi- 
capped, students,  firemen,  .screen  and 
TV  personalities,  and  Ambassadors' 
wives  to  name  a  few.  Their  benefactors 
receive  services  in  the  form  of  advis- 
ers, educators,  advocates,  ombudsmen, 
fundraisers,  typists,  statisticians,  and 
many  more.  In  this  day  of  hi-tech,  in- 
creasing importance  is  placed  upon  the 
rare  personal  touch  of  individualized 
attention.  Hi-touch  is  a  luxury  only 
volunteers  can  provide. 

In  recent  years  several  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  called  for  the 
mobilization  of  volunteers.  President 
Kennedy  was  instrumental  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  initiated  VISTA.  The 
first  placed  volunteer  emphasis  on  ac- 
tivities abroad  while  the  latter  focu.'jed 
volunteer  involvement  on  problems 
here  at  home. 

In  President  Nixon's  administration, 
six  existing  volunteer  programs  were 
joined  together  to  form  ACTION, 
which  became  the  Federal  agency  for 
volunteer  .service,  until  Congress  man- 
dated an  independent  private  sector 
agency  be  established  which  is  known 
as  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary 
Action. 

In  an  ongoing  effort  to  encourage 
volunteerism.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  created  the  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Awards  "to  honor  those  in- 
di\iduals  and  groups  who  are  making 
unique  contributions  to  their  commu- 
nities through  Volunteer  Service.  " 
President  Reagan  also  pronounced 
this  past  year  the  National  Year  of 
Volu.ntarism.  A  commemorative  stamp 
was  issued  and  the  1984  Tournament 
of  Roses  Parade  recognized  volunteer- 
ism in  proclaiming  'A  Salute  to  Volun- 
teers" as  their  theme. 

As  we  celebrate  Christ  Hospital's 
Volunteer  Services  Department's  15th 
anniversary,  we  cannot  overlook  that 
its  success  reflects  strong,  sensitive, 
and  diplomatic  leadership  with  a  corps 
cf  dedicated,  committed  citizens  sup- 
portive of  the  hospital's  mission. 
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In  paying  tribute  today  to  the  volun- 
teers of  Christ  Hospital  we  reflect 
upon  their  unquestionable  value  to 
paid  staff  and  to  the  thousands  of  sick 
and  injured  they  administer  to  annual- 
ly. Their  worth  and  humanness  of 
service  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  cents— nor  can  you  compute  their 
energy  and  desire.  Fifteen  years  have 
passed,  virtually  every  area  of  the  hos- 
pital from  the  emergency  room  to  en- 
gineering are  staffed  by  volunteers. 
Many  former  Candystripers  are 
present-day  nur.ses.  others  have  been 
employed  by  the  hospital  in  clerical 
and  health  related  positions  and  some 
have  become  physicians. 

Their  legacy  of  300.000  hours  of 
service  cannot  begin  to  demonstrate 
the  scope  of  their  concern  and  com- 
mitment. 

We  are  fast  seeing  sweeping  changes 
in  our  country  and  the  world  around 
us  and  the  health  care  profession  is 
witne.ss  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic. 

To  our  volunteers.  Christ  Hospital 
and  our  Nation  rely  upon  the  good  ex- 
amples you,  ss  adults,  .set  and  teach 
today's  youth.  Community  participa- 
tion is  vital  to  our  future— your  experi- 
ences and  knowledge  are  important  in 
the  avoidance  of  repealing  the  errors 
and  pitfalls  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
greater  resource  than  human  re- 
sources. 

Each  of  you  are  endowed  with  spe- 
cial qualities— your  enthusiasm  is  in- 
vigorating, your  contributions,  signifi- 
cant and  your  eagerness  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  refreshing. 

You  have  our  respect  and  our 
thanks. 

The  volunteer  efforts  at  this  great 
institution  of  healing  in  my  district 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  offer  them 
this  very  special  salute  today. 

I  would  be  remiss  indeed  if  I  did  not 
pay  tribute  also  to  the  young  lady  who 
oversees  the  Christ  Hospital  volunteer 
service  program,  my  high  .school  cla.ss- 
mate.  Nancy  Bcatus.  now  Nancy 
Beatus  Smith,  truly  a  tremendous  in- 
dividual who.se  professional  affili- 
ations include  the  American  Society  of 
Directors  of  Volunteer  Service 
(ASDVS),  where  she  is  now  a  board 
member  and  has  chaired  various  com- 
mittees. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  Directors  of  Volunteer 
Services  she  has  served  as  its  president 
on  several  occasions  and  has  been  a 
guiding  light  advising  the  group  since 
1970. 

Presently  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Rutgers  University  AdvLsory  Commit- 
tee on  VolunteerLsm  and  serves  on  the 
Tri-State  Directors  of  Volunteer  Serv- 
ices. 

Since  1981  she  has  been  a  Certified 
Administrator  of  Volunteer  Services. 

The  Beatus  family  has  a  long  and  in- 
dustrious career  of  community  serv- 
ices. Her  father,  Robert  Beatus.  a  very 
dear  and  personal  friend  of  mine,  set 
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the  tone  of  community  service  for  the 
family. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Nancy  has 
served  the  Junior  Service  League  of 
Hudson  County:  the  American  Red 
Cross,  on  its  executive  board,  and 
board  of  directors:  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Hudson  County:  and  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  famous  Bergen  School  in  Jersey 
City. 

Her  active  membership  in  communi- 
t.v  functions  in  volunteer  capacities  for 
the  past  25  years  is  a  litany,  including 
affiliation  with  the  Bloomfield  Federa- 
tion of  Music  and  Civic  Chorus. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
Nancy  Beatus  Smith  has  touched 
through  \oluntarism  no  doubt  enjoy 
contentment  Oscar  Wilde  wrote  about 
when  he  said: 

Contentment  lies  not  the  enjoyment  of 
ea-se-^a  life  of  luxury— but  comes  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  overcomes— to  him  that 
performs  the  task  in  hand  and  reaps  the  sat- 
isfaction of  work  well  done. 

Those  who  serve  indeed  echo  the 
words  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  when  he 
said: 

"Blessed  is  the  servant  who  loves  his 
brother  as  much  when  he  is  sick  and 
useless  as  when  he  is  well  and  can  be 
of  service  to  him.  " 

And  in  my  judgment,  also  those  who 
can  give  without  remembering  are 
bles-sed  also.  The  greatest  pay  of  a  vol- 
unteer is  knowing  that  their  good  ac- 
tions are  the  invisible  hinges  on  the 
doors  of  heaven,  so  please  keep  up 
your  good  work.  I  quote  the  words  of 
John  Wesley: 

Do  all  the  good  you  can. 

By  all  the  means  you  can. 

In  all  the  ways  you  can. 

In  all  the  places  you  can. 

At  all  the  times  you  can. 

To  all  the  people  you  can. 

As  long  a.s  ever  you  can. 

In  closing.   I  would  like  to  share  a 
childhood  prayer  by  Grenville  Kleiser: 
If  I  can  do  .some  good  today. 
If  I  can  serve  along  life's  way. 
If  I  can  something  helpful  say. 

Lord,  show  me  how. 
If  I  can  right  a  human  wrong. 
If  I  can  help  to  make  one  strong. 
If  I  can  cheer  with  smile  or  song. 

Lord,  show  me  how. 
If  I  can  aid  one  in  distress. 
If  I  can  make  a  burden  less. 
If  I  can  spread  more  happiness. 

Lord,  show  me  how.« 
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May  13.  1984.  Juanita  Salazar  Morales 
will  celebrate  her  100th  birthday. 

Juanita  S.  Morales  was  born  in  Gua- 
dalupe Hacienda.  Durango.  Mexico. 
Her  parents  were  Anastacio  Barron 
and  Estefana  Salazar.  She  was  raised 
by  her  mother  and  stepfather  Euaristo 
Barragan. 

At  age  13.  Mrs.  Morales  was  taken 
hostage  by  Eleuterio  Soto  for  6 
months.  Following  her  release  she 
lived  with  Miguel  Orona.  They  had  5 
children  In  1905  she  and  Mr.  Francis- 
co Morales  moved  to  Indio.  CA.  They 
had  13  children.  In  1926  the  Morales' 
purchased  a  ranch  in  Terrazas.  Chi- 
huahua. Mexico.  The  name  of  their 
ranch  was  Rancho  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Morales  now  re- 
sides in  Pico  Rivera.  Calif.  She  is  well 
known  for  her  dedication  to  her 
family.  As  the  matriarch  of  the  Mo- 
rales family.  Mrs.  Morales  has  nine 
surviving  children— Gregorio.  Carlota. 
Juanita.  Isidra.  Jose  Eleuterio.  Sole- 
dad.  Cipriano.  Irene,  and  Francisco.  46 
grandchildren.  146  great  grandchil- 
dren, and  23  great  great  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wishing  Mrs.  Morales  happy 
birthday  on  this  memorable  occasion 
as  well  as  health  and  prosperity  in  the 
years  to  come.# 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  JUANITA 
SALAZAR  MORALES  ON  HER 
lOOTH  BIRTHDAY,  MAY  13,  1984 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  on 


WORLD  POPULATION  CRISIS 

AND  FAMILY  PLANNING  ISSUES 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  fiscal  year  1985  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  bill  this  week 
and  immigration  reform  later  this 
year.  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  three  articles  that 
appeared  in  this  morning's  press.  They 
arc  particularly  relevant.  Two  of  the.se 
articles,  in  the  New  York  Times,  ad- 
dress the  world  population  crisis  and 
its  impact  on  the  United  States.  The 
third  article,  and  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  addresses  the  family 
planning  issues  we  will  be  debating 
this  week  with  respect  to  U.S.  foreign 
aid.  The  common  thread  in  all  three  is 
that  population  growth  affects  almost 
every  area  of  public  policy  and  must 
be  given  serious  attention  as  we  debate 
both  immigration  reform  and  foreign 
aid.  I  commend  these  articles  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  19841 

.  .  .  Spills  Over  U.S.  Borders 

(By  Russell  W.  Peterson) 

Washington.— The  debate  over  immigra- 
tion reform  has  failed  to  focus  on  a  basic 
reason  for  such  reform:  worldwide  popula- 
tion growth. 
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In  most  countries  of  the  world,  human 
beings  are  straining  the  capacity  of  their 
habitat  to  support  them.  This  is  certainly 
true  south  of  our  border,  where  the  bur- 
geoning populations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  are  causing  a  surge  of  migration, 
legal  and  illegal,  into  the  United  States.  Our 
population  grew  by  nearly  2.5  million  last 
year,  much  of  it  from  immigration.  Even  at 
our  present  growth  rate  of  about  1  percent 
annually,  we  are  adding  to  our  population 
the  equivalent  of  a  Baltimore  or  Panama 
every  year,  a  new  California  every  decade. 

The  environment  of  the  United  States  is 
now  under  intense  pressure  from  a  steadily 
increasing  population.  You  can  see  the  pres- 
sures almost  anywhere  you  go  in  the  United 
States— in  the  polluted,  water-scarce  sprawl 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix,  in  the  draining 
<for  irrigation)  of  the  Ogallalla  Aquifer, 
which  lies  under  the  southern  plains  states, 
in  the  poisoning  of  drinking  water  supplies 
from  toxic  wastes  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  contamination  and  shoreline 
development  afflicting  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
the  conversion  of  California's  orchards  and 
Long  Island's  potato  fields  into  housing  de- 
velopments, in  the  drastic  decline  of  wildlife 
in  the  Everglades  due  to  growing  human 
competition  for  south  Florida  s  water,  in  the 
clearcutting  of  remnant  primeval  forests  in 
the  Northwest,  in  the  spreading  impact  of 
acid  rain  on  our  lakes  and  forests  nation- 
wide, in  the  loss  of  one  million  acres  of 
prime  farmland  every  year  to  shopping  cen- 
ters, highways,  reservoirs  and  subdivisions, 
in  the  plight  of  the  California  condor,  griz- 
zly bear,  sea  otter.  Selkirk  Mountain  cari- 
bou, and  a  host  of  other  less  glamorous  but 
nonetheless  vital  components  of  the  earth's 
ecosystem  that  are  endangered  by  expand- 
ing human  activities. 

Environmental  stress  from  growing  num- 
bers of  human  beings  is  intensified  by  the 
exceptionally  high  per-capita  consumption 
of  natural  resources  here  In  the  United 
States.  But  the  stresses  on  our  soils  are  pri- 
marily the  result  of  mounting  food  deficits 
worldwide.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  34  percent  of  American  crop- 
land has  become  less  fertile  because  of  top- 
soil  loss  from  over-intensive  farming.  In 
Iowa  alone.  260  million  tons  of  soil  are  lost 
from  cropland  each  year. 

We  can  relieve  some  of  this  pressure 
through  better  conservation  and  resource 
management.  But  the  root  cause— popula- 
tion growth-must  also  be  addressed.  For 
openers,  we  need  to  establish  a  national 
policy  designed  to  stabilize  our  population. 
This  must  include  immigration  reforms 
based  on  current  realities,  not  on  conditions 
of  the  past  century  when  we  still  had  a  fron- 
tier and  were  not.  as  we  are  today,  straining 
the  land's  natural  carrying  capacity.  A  fair 
and  enlightened  approach  is  embodied  in 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration  bill  now 
before  the  Congress.  Proponents  of  this  bill 
seek  to  limit  immigration  to  450.000  per 
year— a  number  greater,  by  the  way.  than 
the  total  annual  Immigration  allowed  into 
all  other  countries  of  the  world  combined. 

Providing  a  wide-open  escape  valve  for  the 
population  pressures  of  developing  nations 
serves  neither  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  interests  of  long-term  global 
stability.  Far  better  that  we  stabilize  our 
population  at  an  ecolo,^ic?.lly-ac(|eptable 
level  while  vigorously  fostfing  sustainable 
human  progress  elsewhere.  An  integral  part 
of  such  progress  is  better  access,  particular- 
ly in  the  developing  countries,  to' family 
planning  services. 
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World  Population  Crisis 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

Washington.— There  is  some  indication 
that  Third  World  leaders  are  finally  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  population  growth  is 
placing  intolerable  pressures  on  the  earth's 
land,  water  and  energy  supplies.  Among  the 
first  to  reexamine  population  policies  were 
the  Chinese.  After  weighing  a  projected 
population  growth  of  300  to  400  million 
people  against  the  future  availability  of 
cropland,  water,  energy  and  jobs.  China's 
leaders  concluded  that  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  press  for  one-child  families,  lest  they 
jeopardize  hard-earned  gains  in  living  stand- 
ards. 

The  main  difference  between  China  and 
other  densely  populated  developing  coun- 
tries such  as  Bangladesh.  India.  Egypt.  Ni- 
geria or  Mexico,  may  be  that  the  Chinese 
have  had  the  foresight  to  make  projections 
of  their  population  and  resources  and  the 
courage  to  translate  their  findings  Into 
policy.  But  other  countries  may  also  find 
that  one-child  famlilies  are  the  only  humane 
alternative. 

Administering  a  one-child  family  program 
is  not  easy.  To  hold  the  line  at  one  child. 
China  relies  on  an  established  political 
structure  extending  down  to  the  individual, 
strong  peer  pressure,  substantial  financial 
rewards  for  having  only  one  child  and  hefty 
financial  penalties  for  having  more  than 
one. 

Where  a  preference  for  sons  is  strong,  the 
program  is  particularly  difficult  to  enforce, 
as  Chinese  leaders  can  attest.  And  the  line 
between  peer  pressure.  In  a  society  where 
citizen  awareness  of  the  population  threat  Is 
high,  and  official  coercion  is  a  thin  one. 

For  this  reason,  many  societies  regard  gov- 
ernment-sponsored, one-child  family  pro- 
grams as  infringements  on  reproductive 
freedom.  But  for  many  countries,  the  only 
alternative  is  a  rate  of  population  growth 
that  undermines  living  conditions,  an  alter- 
native that  is  all  too  visible  In  Africa,  where 
population  growth  has  outpaced  food  pro- 
duction for  more  than  a  decade  and  where 
starvation  is  becoming  common. 

The  deterioration  of  the  world  economy 
lends  fresh  urgency  to  the  need  for  new 
policies.  Between  1950  and  1973.  when  world 
economic  growth  averaged  5  percent  a  year, 
the  rising  economic  tide  raised  living  stand- 
ards throughout  the  world.  Economic 
growth  outpaced  population  growth  almost 
everywhere.  Average  life  expectancy  In  the 
Third  World  clim.bed  from  43  to  53  years  as 
nutrition  and  health  improved. 

Starting  in  1973.  however,  dramatic  in- 
creases In  oil  prices  narrowed  the  gap  be- 
tween economic  growth  and  population 
growth.  During  the  four  years  since  the 
1979  oil  price  hike,  global  economic  growth 
has  averaged  1.7  percent  annually,  exactly 
the  same  as  population  growth.  A  combina- 
tion of  higher  energy  prices,  a  broad  dete- 
rioration of  croplands  and  forests,  a  burden- 
some external  debt  in  many  Third  World 
countries  and  the  high  interest  rates  now 
virtually  assured  by  massive  United  States 
budget  deficits  suggests  that  the  world  econ- 
omy will  be  hard  pressed  to  expand  by 
much  more  than  2  percent  a  year  during  the 
1980s. 

For  countries  that  have  reached  zero  pop- 
ulation growth,  such  as  West  Germany,  Bel- 
gium or  Hungary,  annual  economic  growth 
of  2  percent  will  still  raise  Incomes  a  com- 
fortable 2  percent  each  year.  But  for  coun- 
tries such  as  Kenya.  Pakistan  or  Ecuador, 
whose  populations  expand  at  3  percent  or 
more  per  year,  economic  growth  of  2  per- 
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cent  will  yield  a  steady  decline  in  income 
and  living  standards. 

Many  countries  are  suffering  from  this 
imbalance  in  economic  and  population 
growth.  The  World  Bank  reports  that  in  18 
countries,  most  of  them  in  Africa.  Incomes 
fell  during  the  1970s.  Other  African  coun- 
tries have  joined  the  list  during  this  early 
years  of  this  decade. 

The  prospects  arc  also  discouraging  in 
Latin  America.  The  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  reports  that  per-capita 
income  in  1983  was  10  percent  below  that  of 
1980.  If  rapid  population  growth  continues, 
many  Latin  American  countries  burdened 
with  external  debt  may  finish  the  decade 
with  Incomes  lower  than  those  with  which 
they  started.  One  projection  of  Brazil's  eco- 
nomic future  anticipates  that  Brazil  should 
be  able  to  pay  off  its  external  debt  but 
warns  that  austerity  measures  will  keep  its 
depressed  industrial  output  below  the  1980 
level  until  1990.  By  this  time  37  million  Bra- 
zilians will  have  been  added  to  the  1980  pop- 
ulation of  119  million,  sharply  reducing 
output  per  capita. 

The  grim  choices  in  Africa,  where  income 
decline  is  clo-sely  tied  to  the  fall  In  per- 
capita  food  production,  are  belatedly 
coming  into  focus.  Africa's  overall  food  pro- 
duction growth  of  2  percent  a  year  remains 
quite  respectable  by  International  stand- 
ards. But  with  a  population  growing  at  3 
percent  annually,  the  fastest  of  any  conti- 
nent in  history.  Africa  seems  to  face  a 
steady  decline  in  per  capita  output  and  a 
slow  slide  toward  disaster. 

As  the  outlines  of  the  new  economic  era 
become  more  visible,  population  policy  may 
come  to  command  the  time  and  attention  of 
Third  World  political  leaders  as  much  as 
energy  policy  did  In  Western  Industrial  cap- 
itals during  the  1970's.  In  an  age  of  slower 
economic  growth.  Improvements  In  living 
standards  may  depend  more  on  the  skills  of 
family  planners  then  on  those  of  economic 
planners. 

Too  many  governments  have  delayed 
facing  the  issue.  When  they  do  -so.  they  may 
di.scover  that  they  are  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween a  one-child  family  program  or  dete- 
riorating living  standards.  Given  the  un- 
precedented numbers  of  young  people  who 
will  reach  reproductive  age  within  the  next 
two  decades,  a  generation  of  one-child  fami- 
lies may  be  the  key  to  restoring  a  sustained 
improvement  in  living  standards.  In  effect, 
this  may  be  the  price  many  .societies  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  neglecting  population 
policy  for  too  long. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1984] 
Family  Planning  Under  Attack 

The  Forces  of  the  New  Right  are  geared 
up  for  another  attempt  to  disrupt  U.S.  aid 
for  foreign  nations'  family  planning  pro- 
grams. Amendments  to  be  offered  during 
the  Hou.se  debate  on  foreign  aid  this  week 
will  be  forwarded  under  cover  of  the  anti- 
abortion  campaign.  But  since  no  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  money  flows  directly  or  Indirectly 
Into  either  abortion  or  compulsory  steriliza- 
tion programs,  sponsors  of  the  amendments 
clearly  have  other  goals  In  mind:  to  under- 
mint  a'i'i  aid  fur  population  control  measures 
and  to  embarrass  their  legislative  oppo- 
nents. 

Since  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  succeeded  In  ban- 
ning all  U.S.  aid  for  foreign  countries'  abor- 
tion programs  a  decade  ago.  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  been  careful 
to  see  that  no  U.S.  funds  flowed  to  such  pro- 
grams. Even  a  small  and  humanitarian  re- 


search program  to  help  women  suffering 
from  botched  illegal  abortions,  a  sadly  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  developing  countries, 
was  ended  to  satisfy  Sen.  Helms  and  his 
friends. 

Contrary  to  recent  claims,  moreover,  the 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  to 
which  the  United  States  contributes,  pro- 
vides neither  direct  nor  general  aid  to  what 
are  said  to  be  coercive  population  control 
programs  in  China.  All  U.N.  aid  is  limited  to 
specific  projects— including  population  data 
development  and  reduction  of  infant  and 
child  morlalllty— that  involve  neither  abor- 
tion nor  compulsory  sterilizaiton. 

Simple  amendments  to  restrict  govern- 
ment aid  to  abortion  programs  would  thus 
have  no  practical  effect.  But  amendments 
could  seriously  damage  international  family 
planning  programs  by  preventing  the  flow 
of  U.S.  aid  to  major  voluntary  population 
organizations  that,  using  private  money, 
assist  in  foreign  governments'  abortion  pro- 
grams. These  organizations  carry  out  a 
major  part  of  family  planning  efforts 
throughout  the  world.  Although  abortion- 
related  activities  are  a  very  small  part  of 
their  work.  they,  and  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  whose  requests  they  respond, 
would  rightly  consider  such  a  ban  an  unwar- 
ranted Intrusion  by  the  United  States  into 
the  decisions  of  other  governments. 

The  developing  countries  now  face  an  ex- 
plosion in  population  unprecedented  In 
world  history.  Although  the  rate  of  growth 
has  subsided  slightly  since  its  1970  peak,  the 
population  base  is  now  so  large  that  record 
numbers  are  added  to  the  world  each  year. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  1  billion  people  who 
will  be  added  to  world  population  in  the 
next  15  years  will  be  born  in  developing 
countries.  A  new  World  Resources  Institute 
study  points  out  that  tho.se  countries 
making  the  most  progress  in  reducing  birth 
and  death  rates  have  pursued  both  active 
birth  control  programs  and  economic  and 
social  policies  that  benefit  the  large  majori- 
ty of  the  population.  It  is  strongly  in  this 
country's  interest  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries pursue  both  objectives.* 


BEAUTIFY  OUR  HIGHWAYS: 
PLANT  NATIVE  WILDFLOWERS 

HON.  TOM  VANDERGRIFF 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 
•  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  is  twofold  in  its  approach  to  the 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. My  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  approve 
the  planting  of  native  wildflower  seeds 
and/or  seedlings  as  part  of  any  land- 
scaping contract.  The  bill  would 
permit  up  to  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  landscaping  funds  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

On  the  face  of  this  legislation,  it 
would  appear  that  it  solely  addresses 
highway  beautification.  and  certainly 
this  is  an  important  aspect  of  my  pro- 
posal. Equally  important,  however,  are 
the  cost  savings  which  can  be  achieved 
under  this  bill.  In  my  home  State  of 
Texas,  we  have  actively  pursued  the 
planting    of    wildflowers    along    the 
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highways  of  the  State,  with  favorable 
results.  The  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  these  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  cost-cutting, 
water-saving,  and  labor-saving  bene- 
fits. The  cost  of  mowing  along  high- 
way rights  of  way  in  24  Texas  counties 
has  been  reduced  by  24.8  percent 
where  wildflowers  have  been  planted. 
Native  vegetation  has  actually  been 
enhanced  as  well.  In  fact,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  projected  statewide,  the  cost 
of  mowing  was  reduced  from  $32  mil- 
lion to  $25  million— a  savings  of  $8  mil- 
lion. 

The  planting  of  wildflowers  can  also 
be  credited  with  reducing  the  need  for 
the  annual  application  of  water  from 
as  many  as  20  to  30  waterings  to  as  few 
as  5  or  6.  The  obvious  savings  in  terms 
of  money  and  a  limited  resource  would 
free  millions  of  dollars  for  other  serv- 
ices, such  as  roadbuilding  and  repair 
work.  Then,  too,  t  is  not  incidental 
that  Texas  has  noted  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  litter  in  areas  which  have 
been  planted  with  wildflowers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently  commemo- 
rated the  efforts  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
for  her  beautification  efforts  here  in 
our  Nations  Capital  and  throughout 
the  country.  We  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  continue  and  expand  on  her  ef- 
forts, while  also  enjoying  significant 
cost  savings  at  the  same  time.  As  has 
been  proven  in  Texas,  planting  native 
wildflowers  enhances  our  highway 
landscapes  and  reduces  maintenance 
costs.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  legisla- 
tion be  printed  following  this  state- 
ment, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.* 
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with  the  President's  policy  of  limiting 
Federal  funds  for  emergency  shelters. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  the  HUD 
study  is  not  accurate.  Sixty  cities  were 
examined  in  the  survey,  but  the  city  of 
Memphis,  one  of  the  largest  metropol- 
itan areas  in  the  South  was  not  includ- 
ed. We  know  the  Memphis  Inter-Faith 
Association  (MIFA),  the  Salvation 
Army  Emergency  Shelter,  Union  Mis- 
sion, and  the  Calvary  Rescue  Mission 
care  for  hundreds  of  homeless  people 
in  Memphis  every  year.  We  also  know 
that  more  than  50  agencies  in  Mem- 
phis provide  food  for  the  homeless, 
but  these  individuals  were  not  includ- 
ed in  the  HUD  survey. 

I  believe  the  President  is  trying  to 
minimize  the  extent  of  hunger  and  the 
shortage  of  housing  in  this  country. 
The  HUD  report  is  another  example 
of  the  lack  of  compassion  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  seriously 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
homelessness  in  our  great  Nation. 

A  new  study  conducted  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  should  be  undertaken,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  accurate  number  of 
those  who  are  homeless  in  America. 
That  study  should  include  Memphis 
and  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States,  so  everyone  will  know  how  seri- 
ous this  problem  has  become. 

The  homeless  are  not  living  in  the 
streets  by  choice.  They  are  there  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  and  we  in  Government  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  provide  a 
decent  place  to  live  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens.• 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  KELLY 


ADDITIONAL  STUDIES  ON  THE 
HOMELESS 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OK  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES         • 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  past  3  years,  we  have  seen 
reports  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion indicating  the  President's  lack  of 
understanding  about  poverty  and  poor 
people  in  this  country.  The  President 
has  publicly  stated  that  many  people 
are  homeless  by  choice,  but  we  all 
know  that  is  simply  not  true. 

Social  service  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  have  estimated  that 
between  2  and  3  million  people  are 
homeless  in  this  country,  and  they 
have  asked  the  Federal  Government 
for  money  to  assist  in  providing  emer- 
gency shelter.  But  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  denying  the  existence  of 
this  severe  problem,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment report  released  last  week  stating 
there  are  less  than  350.000  homeless 
people  is  a  smokescreen  designed  to 
convince  the  American  public  to  agree 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLl 

OE  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  once  said.  "Every  one  of  us  is 
given  the  gift  of  life,  and  what  a 
strange  gift  it  is.  If  it  is  preserved  jeal- 
ously and  selfishly,  it  impoverishes 
and  saddens.  But  if  it  is  spent  for 
others,  it  enriches  and  beautifies." 

In  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  March  of 
Dimes,  John  Kelly  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  many.  Through  his  generosity 
of  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind,  John  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  toward  eliminating 
the  incidence  of  birth  defects  in  our 
country,  John  symbolizes  to  us  all  the 
best  that  an  individual  can  do  to  help 
his  fellow  man, 

I  am  honored  to  have  such  a  distin- 
guished constituent  as  John  Kelly  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Long  Island 
chapter  will  be  honoring  his  efforts  at 
a  dinner  on  May  18. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  John  Kelly 
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who  has  done  so  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  research  against  childhood 
disease.* 


ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  FOREIGN 
AID  FUNDS 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 
m  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5119  requiring  that  the 
President  establish  standards  of  finan- 
cial accountability  for  foreign  aid 
funds  disbursed  under  this  act.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  we  begin 
to  exercise  some  controi  over  the 
money  we  sen*  to  foreign  governments 
to  insure  that  it  actually  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. Too  often  we  hear  of  incidents  of 
fraud  abuse  of  the  funding  or  its  diver- 
sion for  purposes  that  may  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  foreign  aid  we  provide  to  other 
countries  may  be  in  the  better  inter- 
ests of  our  own  security  but  we  have  to 
recognize  the  disruptive  impact  this 
aid  can  have  on  the  internal  and  re- 
gional political  balances  of  the  coun- 
tries we  grant  it  to.  The  massive 
amounts  of  funding  that  we  have  di- 
rected to  other  countries  is  often  not 
used  for  the  purposes  we  intend  it  for. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  military 
assistance  linked  to  domestic  terrorism 
or  the  development  of  nuclear  arsenals 
far  beyond  our  strategic  interests. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  insuring  the 
financial  accountability  of  the  funds 
we  disburse  will  guarantee  a  closer  ap- 
proximation of  our  own  strategic  goals 
and  cut  down  on  the  incidence  of 
fraud  and  waste. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  con- 
cerned with  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  but  they  are  also  an- 
gered at  reports  that  the  money  to 
further  that  goal  is  often  wasted  or  di- 
rected for  uses  contrary  to  our  goals. 
Accountability  and  security  are  not 
contradictions  in  terms  and  this 
amendment  will  bring  the  two  goals 
into  closer  alinement.* 


UMI 


A  FRAGILE  UNITY  IN  IRELAND 
FAILS  WITHIN  THE  HOUR 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Northern  Ireland.  During  the  trip,  I 
toured  Belfast  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  six  counties.  I  met  with  people 
representing  all  points  of  view  to  dis- 
cuss the  tragic  problems  facing  the 
people.  I  learned  how  the  people  feel 
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about  their  lives,  their  opportunities 
and  their  futures. 

Having  observed  the  situation  In 
Northern  Ireland  firsthand,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  article  that  is  a 
thoughtful  starting  point  for  those 
who  want  to  learn  about  the  complex 
problems  of  the  island  and  want  to  un- 
derstand the  tragedy  that  the  people 
are  living  with.  This  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Jane  P.  Shoemaker,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
Sunday.  May  6,  1984.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  read  her  article  because 
during  my  visit  I  saw  many  of  the 
same  problems  she  reports. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  6. 
1984) 

A  FRAGILE  Unity  in  Ireland  Pails  Within 

THE  Hour 

(By  Jane  P.  Shoemaker) 

Dublin.  Ireland.— It  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true,  this  show  of  Irish  unity  under  the  glare 
of  television  lights. 

True,  the  four  Catholic  politicians  stand- 
ing together  were  on  one  side  of  the  Great 
Divide  that  separate.s  the  "two  traditions" 
in  Ireland— which  in  practical  terms  means 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  each  represented  a  different  politi- 
cal party  with  a  singular  view  on  how  to 
bridge  the  division,  they  were  .speakiiig  with 
one  voice  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  centu- 
ry. 

The  unity  held  for  just  under  an  hour. 

Consensus  does  not  come  easily  on  this 
troubled  island,  as  the  release  of  the  New 
Ireland  Porum  report  demonstrated  last 
week. 

Three  political  parties  from  the  Irish  Re- 
public had  joined  with  one  from  Northern 
Ireland  under  the  forum  umbrella.  Their 
goal  was  to  come  up  with  proposals  for 
ending  the  violence  that  has  taken  2.371 
lives  in  Northern  Ireland  over  the  last  15 
years. 

The  document  signed  by  party  leaders 
Wednesday  was  a  peace  offering  to  the  one 
million  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland  so 
fearful  of  being  forced  into  a  Catholic-domi- 
nated Irish  state. 

And  il  was  a  message  of  hope  to  the  half- 
million  Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland  who 
are  just  as  fearful  that  change  will  never 
come.  To  Northern  Ireland's  majority,  the 
party  leaders  pledged  never  to  impose  a 
change  without  consent.  To  the  minority, 
they  pledged  to  work  tirelessly  toward  win- 
ning that  consent. 

But  within  an  hour  of  the  signing  ceremo- 
ny, one  of  the  four,  Fianna  Pail  leader 
Charles  Haughey,  declared  that  his  party 
would  never  compromi.se  on  its  unity-or- 
nothing  stand. 

By  dmnertime.  Northern  Ireland  had  re- 
sponded to:  The  report,  declared  leaders  of 
the  two  main  Protestant  parties,  was  an 
insult  and  a  sham. 

And  by  nightfall,  the  British  government 
had  declared  the  forum's  conclusions  about 
ii.>  role  in  Northern  Ireland  "one-sided  and 
unacceptable." 

The  'two  traditions  "  have  been  in  conflict 
on  this  island  for  three  centuries.  In  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  power  during  that  time,  both 
the  nationalists  committed  to  an  independ- 
ent Ireland  and  the  unionists  loyal  to  Brit- 
ain have  shown  them.selves  to  be  guilty  of 
intolerance  and  injustice. 

The  latest  chapter  began  in  1969  with 
civil-rights  demonstrations  by  Catholics  in 
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Londonderry.  Northern  Ireland,  where  they 
account  for  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion. Catholic  citizens  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  civil-service  jobs,  housing 
and  employment— a  fact  denied  then  but  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides  today— and  they 
took  to  the  streets. 

Those  demonstrations  triggered  counter- 
protests  by  Protestant  unionists,  and  the 
clashes  became  so  violent  that  British 
troops  were  called  in  to  restore  what  passes 
in  Northern  Ireland  for  peace. 

Peace  has  yet  to  be  restored,  and  condi- 
tions today  defy  any  kind  of  normal  life. 

Simply  put.  Belfast  is  a  war  zone.  British 
troops  with  rifles  clutched  close  to  their 
bodies  walk  in  pairs  down  the  sidewalk  or 
stand  in  protected  doorways.  In  Catholic 
neighborhoods,  dogs  can  smell  their  fear 
and  raise  an  eerie  chorus  of  barks  and  howls 
when  a  patrol  passes  by. 

Armed  pc r.sonnel  carriers  rumble  through 
the  streets.  Police  stations  are  fenced  in  and 
protected  with  heavy  gates.  There  are  gaps, 
like  missing  teeth,  among  the  rowhouses 
where  bombs  have  brought  down  the 
narrow  structures.  In  the  central  area,  driv- 
ers cannot  leave  cars  unattended  for  even  a 
few  seconds:  Any  empty  vehicle  is  assumed 
to  be  a  car  bomb:  troops  converge,  and  the 
Jiapless  car  owner  gets  a  severe  reprimand. 
Every  entrance  to  the  shopping  district  is 
guarded,  and  pedestrians  must  submit  to 
body  searches  before  going  inside. 

There  is  a  20-foot  brick  and  reinforced 
concrete  wall  between  the  Catholic  Palls 
Road  and  Protestant  Shankill  neighbor- 
hoods in  West  Belfast.  Smaller  walls  sepa- 
rate other  working-class  Catholic  and 
Protestant  areas;  A  new  one  longer  than  a 
football  field  is  now  being  built  in  North 
Belfast  today. 

There  are  10.000  British  troops,  most  of 
them  teenagers,  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Outside  the  towns,  police  regularly  set  up 
roadblocks,  randomly  stopping  cars  to 
.search  for  weapons  and  explosives.  British 
soldiers,  faces  smeared  with  green  camou- 
flage to  match  the  verdant  landscape, 
crouch  in  ditches  along  rural  roads  near  the 
hbrder.  waiting  for  trouble  that  may  or  may 
M)t  develop. 

'Small-town  banks  and  country  post  offices 
are  regularly  held  up  by  paramilitary 
groups  such  as  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 
So  commonplace  are  robberies  that  victims 
have  come  to  know  which  robbers  work  for 
which  causes. 

On  Wedne.sday.  the  day  the  forum  report 
was  released.  10  1R.4  men  from  London- 
derry were  sentenced  to  a  total  of  l.OOI 
years  for  21  .separate  terrorist  crimes,  in- 
cluding the  shooting  of  a  police  inspector  as 
he  walked  out  of  a  church  with  his  family. 

ALSO  on  Wednesday,  a  British  television 
documentary  featured  a  former  British 
Army  officer  describing  how  undercover  in- 
telligence officers  in  Northern  Ireland  kid- 
napped and  even  assassinated  suspected 
IRA  men  in  the  1970s. 

The  same  day.  Belfast  police  reported 
that  all  was  relatively  quiet  on  the  terrorist 
front:  A  car  was  hijacked  and  used  in  a  rob- 
bery; a  cyclist  was  caught  toting  a  rifle;  a 
"suspected  terrorist  "  accidentally  shot  him- 
self while  cleaning  his  gun.  and  a  woman 
cleaning  her  aging  mother's  house  found  a 
cache  of  ammunition. 

■'But  you  don't  get  most  of  the  firebomb- 
ings  and  shootings  midweek.  "  .said  a  police 
spokesman.  "The  major  offensives  are  on 
the  weekends.  " 

In  that  atmosphere,  children  learn  hatred 
early.  Protestant  youngsters  dress  up  and 


march  in  the  big  Orange  Day  parade  each 
July  12  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  when  Protestant  King  William  III  — 
William  of  Orange,  or  simply  King  Billy  to 
the  marchers— ousted  the  Catholic  King 
James.  As  toddlers,  they  hear  and  repeat 
slurs  against  the  "Papies.  " 

It  is  no  different  on  the  other  side  of  the 
divide,  as  radio  listeners  were  starkly  re- 
minded one  morning  last  week.  A  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  reporter  went  to  the 
mililanlly  Catholic  Palls  Road  neighbor- 
hood and  talked  to  a  group  of  children  be- 
tween 6  and  8  years  old.  They  did  not  want 
to  grow"  up  to  be  firemen;  They  wanted  to 
join  the  IRA. 

The  IRA  protects  them  from  the  British 
.soldiers  and.  in  one  boy's  words,  "fights  the 
Orangies.'  The  reporter  asked  the  children 
why  they  would  want  to  fight  the  Protes- 
tants. Another  boy  answered:  "Because  they 
don't  believe  Mary  was  a  virgin. " 

So  many  in  Ireland,  especially  those  on 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  fight,  emphasize 
that  the  undeclared  war  there  is  not  a  reli- 
gious one.  It  is  a  matter  of  independence 
and  self-determinaiton.  say  the  republican 
fighters  committed  to  forcing  the  British  to 
surrender  control.  It  is  patriotism  and  prin- 
ciple, say  the  loyalists  who  take  up  their 
own  arms  against  the  republicans. 

But  the  religious  significance  is  inescap- 
able. Catholics  comprise  just  a  third  of  citi- 
zens in  the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Catholics  comprise  97  percent  of  the  26 
counties  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

In  a  divided  Ireland,  each  side  keeps  a 
firm  grip  on  its  own  majority  standing  on  its 
own  turf.  In  a  united  Ireland.  Protestants 
would  be  outnumbered  by  more  than  three 
to  one. 

Independent  Ireland  is  not  just  Catholic 
by  numbers,  but  Catholic  in  .social  custom 
and  in  law.  Just  before  the  evening  news 
broadcasts,  a  religious  picture  appears  and  a 
church  bell  chimes  "The  Angelis." 

The  nation's  constitution  enshrines 
Roman  Catholic  bans  on  divorce  and.  as  of 
last  year,  abortion. 

Increasingly,  the  Catholics  are  turning  to 
one  group  for  help:  Sinn  Fein,  the  IRA's  po- 
litical arm.  Once  considered  extreme  and  in- 
significant. Sinn  Pein— the  name  in  Gaelic 
means  "Ourselves  Alone"— is  the  strongest 
political  force  in  the  Catholic  neighbor- 
hoods of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

Sinn  Fein  has  set  up  a  network  of  two 
dozen  advice  centers  to  help  Catholics  with 
day-today  problems,  and  it  campaigns 
against  drug  pushers  that  prey  on  school- 
children. 

Sinn  Pein  bills  itself  as  the  political  party 
of  the  future,  and  that  possibility  was  the 
single  strongest  catalyst  in  bringing  the 
New  Ireland  Forum  together. 

For  while  Sinn  Fein  engages  in  admirable 
community  projects,  it  also  supports  the 
IRA's  "armed  struggle"  against  the  British 
government,  which  it  considers  an  occupy- 
ing force  no  different  from,  say.  the  Soviets 
in  Afghanistan. 

Sinn  Pern  has  won  seats  in  the  Northern 
Ireland  Assembly  and  the  British  House  of 
Commons  but  refuses  to  sit  in  either  one.  It 
rejects  all  forms  of  discussion  and  negotia 
tion,  holding  firm  to  a  single-plank  plat- 
form: Brits  out. 

In  last  year's  British  general  elections. 
Sinn  Pein  candidates  garnered  43  percent  of 
the  Catholic  vote  in  Northern  Ireland. 
There  are  fears  in  Dublin  and  London  that 
in  next  spring's  local  elections,  Sinn  Pein 
will  supplant  the  Social  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  (SDLP)  as  the  majority  parly 
among  the  province's  Catholic  minority. 
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SDLP  Leader  John  Hume,  whose  parly 
wants  reunification  of  Ireland  through 
peaceful  and  democratic  means,  asked  for 
help.  He  got  it  from  the  three  mainstream 
political  parties  in  the  Irish  Republic. 

Together,  they  formed  the  New"  Ireland 
Porum.  to  review  the  hi.story  of  Northern 
Ireland,  study  the  present  situation  and 
search  for  ways  in  which  the  divisions  might 
be  healed. 

The  report  issued  by  the  forum  last  week 
went  further  in  offering  concessions  than 
Irish  nationalist  parties  had  ever  gone. 
While  expressing  a  preference  for  a  single 
Irish  state,  forum  members  .said  they  were 
open  to  any  sort  of  arrangement  that  would 
satisfy  tht  "two  traditions. " 

It  might  be  Vxo  separate  Irish  slates, 
north  and  south,  under  a  single  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  might  be  a  new  government  for 
Northern  Ireland  administered  jointly  from 
Dublin  and  London. 

And  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
report  said,  it  would  be  a  single  government 
in  Dublin  structured  to  give  a  fair  share  of 
power  to  both  sides  and  operating  under  a 
new.  nonsectarian  constitution. 

It  all  .sourided  so  open-minded,  so  accom- 
modating. 

"Terms  of  the  debate  on  the  future  of  this 
island  have  been  completely  transformed.  " 
declared  Hume.  "Things  cannot  be  the  .same 
again." 

But  they  were,  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Fianna  Pail  leader  Haughey.  leader  of  a 
party  founded  to  fight  for  a  32-county  Ire- 
land, declared  at  i  post-signing  news  confer- 
ence that  he  would  countenance  nothing 
short  of  a  single  Dublin  controlled  island. 
"Yes.  Northern  Ireland's  unionists  should  be 
consulted— but  only  on  how  the  two  sectors 
should  be  rejoined. 

"Nobody."  he  boomed,  "is  entitled  to  deny 
the  natural  unity  and  unification  of  this 
island." 

So  much  for  calm  consensus.  Unionist 
politicians  responded  with  predictable  out 
rage,  and  from  London  came  the  usual  com- 
ments about  Irish  bully-boy  tactics. 

The  British  government  did  not  issue  an 
outright  rejection  and  most  likely  w'ill  not 
do  so.  But  the  unspoken  yet  undeniable  fact 
is  that  Haughey'.s  hard  line  has  given  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  peace 
gesture— and  therefore  rea-son  to  discount  it. 

And  that  leaves  just  one  question  still  to 
be  answered:  If  not  a  single  Irish  state  or  a 
federal  government  or  joint  rule,  then 
what? 

Northern  Ireland  will  not  remain  as  it  is 
today:  The  increasing  frustration  of  young 
Catholics,  the  growing  power  of  Sinn  Pein 
and  the  widening  acceptance  of  violence 
make  change  inevitable  no  matter  what 
happens  in  London  or  Dublin. 

Unionist  politician  Robert  McCartney  sug- 
gested at  weeks  end  that  the  forum  report 
ought  to  be  forgotten  and  that  its  members 
go  back  to  the  "long-term  slog."  Perhaps  in 
two  generations,  perhaps  in  his  grandchil- 
dren's time,  the  two  traditions  could  come 
to  "a  mutuality  of  values." 

Ireland's  Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Peter 
Barry  offered  his  own  grim  warning  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  gap  were  not  bridged. 

"We  could  drift  into  civil  war.  "  he  said, 
"and  in  the  not-too-distant  future.""* 
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A     SALUTE     TO     COLONEL     COM- 
MANDANT MICHAEL  KOVATS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  striving  to  insure  the 
basic  human  rights  and  freedoms  for 
all  people  of  the  world.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  reflect  on  our  own  Nation's 
past  and  salute  a  man  who  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  helping  us 
gain  our  independence.  I  am  referring 
to  Col.  Commandant  Michael  Kovats, 
distinguished  Hungarian  patriot  and 
American  war  hero  during  our  Na- 
tion's fight  for  independence. 

On  May  12  a  permanent  memorial  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Kovats  will  be  un- 
veiled at  our  national  shrine  in  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.  The  establishment  of  this 
memorial  is  due  largely  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  a  constituent  of  mine.  Gen. 
Andrew  T.  Udvardy,  president  of  the 
Col.  Commandant  Michael  Kovats 
Historical  Society,  and  his  colleagues. 
They  have  dedicated  themselves,  and 
worked  successfully  to  focus  much  de- 
served attention  on  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice Colonel  Kovats  made  in  the  name 
of  American  independence.  They  were 
the  driving  force  behind  the  Kovats 
memorial.  Futher.  the  society  has 
been  able  to  con\"ert  the  life  and  death 
of  Colonel  Kovats  into  an  inspiration 
and  renewed  hope  for  the  many  coura- 
geous people  throughout  the  world 
who  are  being  denied  even  the  most 
basic  human  freedoms— including  the 
proud  people  of  their  ancestral  home- 
land. Hungary. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Kovats  is  certain- 
ly an  excellent  reminder  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  often  take  for  granted  the 
opportunities  and  freedoms  which  we 
have  been  blessed  with  for  over  two 
centuries. 

Kovats  left  his  native  homeland  of 
Hungary,  after  serving  admirably  in 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  due  to 
the  repressive  rule  of  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Recognizing  the  serious 
threat  to  American  freedom  at  the 
time  and  wanting  desperately  to  help 
preserve  it,  Kovats  contacted  Benja- 
rryn  Franklin,  who  was  our  Nation's 
AtTiba.s.sador  to  France,  and  offered  his 
superior  military  expertise  to  the 
cause  of  our  independence.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  under  the  Polish  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  and  later  was  elevat- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  given  the 
task  of  forming  the  first  U.S.  cavalry, 
fashioning  it  after  its  European  coun- 
terpart, the  Huszar  regiments. 

It  was  serving  as  commander  of  the 
newly  organized  Continental  Cavalry 
that  he  led  the  successful  effort  to 
save  the  city  of  Charleston,  SC.  from 
British  occupation.  While  history  has 
documented   Colonel    Kovats'   signifi- 
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cant  contribution  to  American  inde- 
pendence, it  also  tells  us  that  on  May 
11.  1779,  during  the  fight  to  save  the 
city  of  Charleston,  he  lost  his  life. 

However,  his  death  should  not  be 
viewed  tragically.  Rather,  it  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  our  continu- 
ing efforts  on  behalf  of  the  many  cou- 
rageous people  throughout  the  world 
who  are  living  under  oppression  and 
tyranny.  This  includes  the  great  free- 
dom fighter's  ancestral  homeland. 
Hungary,  where  tho.se  proud  people 
are  forced  to  endure  severe  repression 
under  Communist  domination. 

Certainly,  the  significant  contribu- 
tion Colonel  Kovats  made  to  American 
independence  should  not  go  unnoticed, 
especially  since  a  memorial  to  this 
heroic  figure  is  soon  to  be  established. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  today,  designating  May  11, 
1984.  as  "Colonel  Commandant  Mi- 
chael Kovats  Memorial  Day"  and  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation urging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

I  am  confident  that  our  remem- 
brance of  Colonel  Kovats  will  help  to 
further  our  own  efforts  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  self-determination, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  resolution.* 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS  DO 
WORK 


UMI 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  saddest  aspects  of  the  policy  of 
this  administration  is  its  sustained 
attack  on  programs  which  are  neces- 
sary if  the  poorest  among  us  are  to  be 
protected  from  severe  deprivation. 
Vulnerable  children,  the  disabled, 
needy  elderly— all  of  these  groups 
have  been  victimized  by  the  distorted 
priorities  of  an  administration  which 
seeks  untold  tens  of  billions  for  dubi- 
oua  weapons,  and  allows  lavish  agricul- 
tural subsidies  to  skyrocket,  while  cut- 
ting back  on  programs  which  sustain  a 
minimal  level  of  existence  for  many  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. 

In  an  excellent,  thoughtful  and  well- 
documented  article  in  the  Outlook  sec- 
tion of  Sundays  Washington  Post, 
Spencer  Rich  demonstrates  how  im- 
portant and  how  successful  many  of 
these  programs  have  been,  and  his  ar- 
ticle is  essential  reading  for  those  of  us 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  voting 
on  these  matters. 

I  ask  that  the  very  powerful  defense 
of  Federal  efforts  to  aid  the  programs 
which  Spencer  Rich  has  written  be 
printed  here. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  6.  1984] 

The  Skeptics  Are  Wrong— Antipoverty 

Programs  Do  Work 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Was  the  Federal  Government's  war  on 
poverty  in  the  eOs  and  '70s  a  failure?  Many 
Americans  thinii  so. 

In  November  1980.  a  CBS-New  York 
Times  national  poll  found  that  62  percent  of 
the  public  believed  that  the  anti-poverty 
programs  of  the  'SOs  either  had  little  impact 
on  the  poor  or  made  things  worse  for  them. 
Another  poll  taken  in  1982  found  that  41 
percent  of  all  Democrats  thought  that  pro- 
viding government  benefits  to  poor  people 
encourages  them  to  remain  poor. 

President  Reagan  has  said.  "In  the  early 
■60s.  we  had  fewer  people  living  below  the 
poverty  line  than  we  had  in  the  later  1960s 
after  the  great  war  on  poverty  got  under- 
way. And  there  has  been  from  that  moment 
on  a  steady  increase  in  the  level  of  pwverty 
right  up  to  "  the  present. 

These  skeptical  views,  however,  have  a  se- 
rious flaw.  Statistical  data  clearly  shows 
that  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans live  below  the  poverty  level  today  than 
when  the  effort  to  attack  the  problem  got 
underway  in  earnest.  There  has  not  been  a 
"steady  increase  in  the  level  of  poverty."  as 
the  president  said  in  March.  Indeed,  the  op- 
posite is  true,  as  Reagan's  own  budget  direc- 
tor has  stated. 

"Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  23  years  in  reducing  pover- 
ty." David  A.  Stockman  told  a  congressional 
committee  last  November.  "Poverty  is  not 
nearly  as  extensive  as  it  was  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  "  despite  the  recent  re- 
cession-induced upturn. 

Census  Bureau  data  backs  up  this  analy- 
sis. The  official  poverty  rate  stood  at  22.4 
percent  in  1959.  three  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Michael  Harrington's  book  "The 
Other  America. '"  which  described  the  na 
tion's  poverty  subculture.  The  precentage  of 
Americans  living  below  the  official  poverty 
level  dropped  rapidly  during  the  1960s.  In 
1965  it  had  fallen  to  17.3  percent.  It  hovered 
between  II  and  12  percent  in  the  1970s  and 
only  began  rising  again  in  1980.  when  a 
severe  recession  began.  It  reached  15  per- 
cent in  1982.  but  wa^  still  considerably  lower 
than  in  1959. 

In  1959.  according  to  the  official  Census 
Bureau  definition.  39.5  million  Americans 
out  of  about  180  million  were  living  in  pov- 
erty. In  1982.  34.4  million  were  counted  as 
poor,  even  though  the  nation's  population 
had  risen  to  230  million.  <The  official  defini- 
tion of  poverty  has  been  basically  un- 
changed for  a  generation.  It  covers  anyone 
whose  cash  income  from  all  sources  is  less 
than  three  times  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet  as  defined  by  the  government.  In  1982. 
a  family  of  four  with  income  below  $9,862 
was  considered  poor. ) 

The  total  number  of  poor  people  is  even 
lower  when  the  value  of  non-cash  benefits 
such  as  Medicare,  food  stamps  and  rental 
subsidies  is  counted. 

The  strong  American  economy  of  the  last 
two  decades  undoubtedly  helped  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  nation's  disad- 
vantaged. But  so  did  the  intricate  mesh  of 
programs  enacted  in  that  period. 

According  to  a  study  made  for  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  one  American 
in  four  would  now  fall  below  the  poverty 
level  without  government  support  programs, 
compared  with  the  actual  percentage  of 
about  one  in  seven  in  1982.  the  latest  year 
for  which  accurate  data  is  available.  Put  an- 
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other  way.  government  cash  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  keeping  some  23  million 
Americans  out  of  poverty  who  otherwise 
would  be  there.  Even  more  dramatic,  55  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  elderly  would  be  living 
in  poverty  today  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment programs  at  all.  according  to  none 
other  than  Budget  Director  Stockman  him- 
self. 

Analyzing  the  impact  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams on  the  disadvantaged  is  more  than 
just  a  theoretical  exercise  engaged  in  by 
economists.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  new 
policy  decisions  that  could  emerge  after  this 
year's  presidential  election. 

The  Reagan  administration  entered  office 
committed  to  reducing  the  size  of  govern- 
ment, with  particular  emphasis  on  what  it 
considered  excess  spending  on  key  social 
programs.  By  August  1983.  it  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  spending  in  fiscal  year  1982- 
1985  by  a  total  of  $110  billion  from  what 
had  been  projected  had  the  programs  con- 
tinued unchanged,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

This  "saving  "  was  achieved  in  liirge  part 
by  cuts  in  programs  that  had  been  intro- 
duced, or  expanded  during  and  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  "Great  Society."  CETA.  the 
public  .service  job  program  enacted  in  1972, 
was  terminated.  There  were  big  cuts  in  Med- 
icare, food  stamp  and  education  benefits. 
There  were  cuts  in  Social  Security.  (Student 
benefits  were  exercised  and  the  guaranteed 
minimum  benefit  was  stricken  for  future  re- 
tirees.) Changes  in  welfare  aid  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  with  children 
off  the  rolls  entirely  and  reduced  benefits 
for  many  others.  Many  of  these  families 
also  lost  eligibility  for  Medicaid.  One  million 
people  became  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 
Several  hundred  thousand  individuals  who 
would  have  received  unemployment  benefits 
under  pre- 1981  laws  were  made  ineligible. 

This  year.  Congress  has  turned  back  some 
administration  proposals  for  additional  cuts. 
But  the  administration  is  expected  to  revive 
some  of  its  propo.sals.  such  as  higher  out-of- 
pocket  payments  by  Medicare  recipients,  if 
Reagan  wins  the  election. 

Both  Reagan  and  senior  members  of  his 
administration  have  denied  repeatedly  that 
they  want  to  do  away  with  social  programs 
entirely.  The  official  position  is  that  the  na- 
tion's "safety  net  "  system  is  essential,  but^ 
needs  to  be  pared  down  around  the  elges  to' 
eliminate  waste,  inefficiency  and  abuse. 
Martin  Anderson,  a  former  Reagan  adminis- 
tration social  welfare  expert  and  planner, 
says  he  still  believes  that  the  U.S.  welfare 
system  is  a  "smashing,  total  success. " 

Nevertheless,  the  president's  casual  dis- 
missal of  the  post-1965  programs  as  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  poverty  is  puzzling. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  initiatives  of 
Johnson-era  war  on  poverty,  and  actions 
taken  in  the  Nixon  administration  that  fol- 
lowed it.  substantially  enlarged  the  New- 
Deal  income  support  programs  and  added  to 
them  a  whole  battery  of  additional  "safety 
net  "  devices. 

From  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration to  the  end  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, the  federal  government  vastly  in- 
creased the  flow  of  aid  to  the  poor,  the 
near-poor,  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and  the 
joble-ss. 

In  1972,  Social  Security  benefits  were  in- 
creased 20  percent  and  were  indexed  to  in- 
flation, a  development  that  Sheldon  Dan- 
ziger  of  the  Institute  of  Research  on  Pover- 
ty at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  calls  "the 
single  most  important  factor  in  reducing 
poverty  in  the  last  20  years." 
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In  1965.  Johnson  and  Congress  pushed 
through  two  giant  medical  aid  programs: 
Medicare  for  the  aged  and  medicaid  for  the 
poor. 

A  tiny  food  stamp  started  on  a  pilot  basis 
by  John  P.  Kennedy  as  his  first  official  act 
in  office  in  1961  was  gradually  expandqd 
until,  in  1974.  Congress  made  it  into  a  fi>i> 
national  program  which  now  has  21  millioti 
beneficiaries  a  month— nearly  one  American 
out  of  10  at  any  one  time. 

The  federal  government  also  united  into  a 
single  program  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  who  were  poor,  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  benefit.  The  price  tag  on  this  rail 
to  the  billions  of  dollars. 

And  the  government  undertook  to  in,- 
crease  the  amount  of  money  flowing  to  the 
poor  to  help  pay  rents. 

All  this  more  than  tripled  the  real  amount 
of  federal  and  state  income  and  medical  sup- 
port laid  out  between  1965  and  1982  to  low- 
income,  elderly  and  disabled  people,  many 
of  whom  would  otherwise  be  poor.  By  1982, 
the  actual  dollar  figure  had  risen  to  over 
$300  billion.  And  this  does  not  even  include 
federal  aid  to  education,  job  training  and 
various  other  types  of  programs. 

These  programs,  costly  as  they  were,  have 
had  a  major  impact  on  alleviating  the  pover- 
ty that  existed  in  the  early  1960s.  The  best 
way  to  measure  the  effect  of  all  the.se 
income  programs,  according  to  Martin  An- 
derson, is  to  calculate  how  many  people 
would  be  poor  were  it  not  for  these  pro- 
grams. ' 

Such  calculations  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  economists  and  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Statistics  recently  published  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  by  Dan- 
ziger  estimate  that  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  would  have 
fallen  below  the  official  poverty  line  in  1982 
were  it  not  for  government-support  pro- 
grams. That  would  total  about  58  million 
people,  according  to  CRS. 

Stockman  has  indicated  that  55  percent  of 
the  nation's  elderly  would  be  living  below 
the  poverty  line  absent  these  benefits. 

There  are  two  ways  to  calculating  the 
impact  of  the  programs.  One  counts  the 
effect  only  of  cash  benefits.  That  is  the  offi- 
cial Census  Bureau  method,  unchanged  for 
a  generation.  According  to  this  method,  pay- 
ment of  cash  benefits  such  as  social  securi- 
ty, welfare  and  unemployment  checks  cuts 
the  poverty  rate  to  15  percent— in  effect,  re- 
moving 23  million  people  from  the  poverty 
category. 

But  if  the  value  of  non-cash  benefits  such 
as  food  stamps,  housing  aid  and  medical  as- 
sistance is  factored  in.  the  poverty  rate  goes 
down  even  more.  There  are  controversies 
about  how  to  make  these  measurements. 
Liberal  politicians  do  not  believe,  for  exam- 
ple, that  medical  benefits  should  be  includ- 
ed, arguing  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  the  sicker  a  person  is.  the  richer  he 
or  she  is. 

Nevertheless,  many  economists  believe 
these  benefits  should  be  included  in  some 
form.  Timothy  M.  Smeeding.  and  econco- 
mist  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  consult- 
ant to  the  Census  Bureau  on  poverty  meas- 
urement, recently  made  his  own  estimate  of 
what  the  rate  would  be  if  the  non-cash  ben- 
efits were  included. 

According  to  Smeeding,  the  15  percent 
rate  for  1982  would  drop  to  between  8'/2  and 
9  percent.  The  Census  Bureau,  in  its  own 
calculations,  puts  it  slightly  higher,  at  10 
percent,  or  so. 

As  that  suggests,  non-cash  benefits  have 
been  among  the  fastest  growing  of  all  social 
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benefits  since  1965,  rising  from  $5.8  billion 
to  $98.5  billion  when  measured  in  1982  dol- 
lars. That  is  the  reason  the  poverty  rate 
goes  down  s<s  sharply  when  these  programs 
are  included. 

These  calculations  raise  some  interesting 
questions  about  what  life  would  be  like  for 
Americans  if  there  were  no  such  benefits. 

According  to  the  CRS  calculstions.  if  it 
were  not  for  government  prO(,.ams  there 
would  be  14  to  16  million  elderly  people  in 
poverty  instead  of  only  a  few  million  now. 
This  would  mean  a  vastly  greater  depend- 
ence on  their  children,  mcluding  sharing 
homes  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  now. 

Suppose  all  the  government  programs 
were  wiped  out  for  people  of  all  ages. 

"There  would  be  a  lot  of  starvation.  A  lot 
of  people  would  be  willing  to  accept  ex- 
tremely menial  jobs.  A  lot  of  people  wouid 
be  living  together."  says  HeriiTy  Aaron,  econ- 
omist at  Brookings  Institution  and  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  what  was  then  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education\and  Welfare 
in  the  Carter  administration.      \ 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Brody.  a.ssociat^  director  of 
the  government's  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  says  experts  agree  that  the  health  of 
the  aged  has  improved  in  recent  years,  with 
higher  life-expectancies  and.  beginning 
shortly  after  Medicare  (which  now  covers  30 
million  Americans),  "an  astonishing  de- 
cline" in  death  rates. 

"I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that 
Medicare  is  a  factor  in  improving  the  health 
of  the  aged."  he  says. 

For  example,  "lowering  blood  pressure  is 
one  of  the  very  potent  life-prolongers"  and 
Medicare  treats  the  elderly  for  that.  Since 
Medicare,  blacks,  who  as  a  group  tend  to 
suffer  more  than  others  from  high  blood 
pressure,  "are  going  to  doctors"  for  high 
blood  pressure. 

Cataract  operations,  cancer  surgery,  pneu- 
monia treatment— all  these  life-preserving 
or  life-enhancing  treatments  and  many 
more  are  now  available  to  many  older 
people  who  couldn't  previously  obtain  them. 

The  argument  has  occasionally  been  made 
that  if  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  income  and  related  programs 
were  .somehow  stopped  and  diverted  into  the 
general  economy,  it  would  produce  such  an 
increase  in  economic  growth  that  everyone 
would  ultimately  be  better  off.  even  those  to 
whom  those  benefits  now  go. 

But  Alice  Rivlin.  former  director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  now  direc- 
tor of  economic  studies  at  Brookings  said. 
"We  dont  know  what  would  happen.  Cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  people  would  be  worse  off. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  that 
saving  would  be  much  larger"  or  that  it 
would  be  a  great  spur  to  the  economy. 

John  Palmer,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  said.  "There 
would  be  .somewhat  stronger  economic 
growth.  But  it  wouldn't  begin  to  pay  for  the 
income  loss  to  these  people." 

"I  haven't  seen  any  demonstration  backed 
up  by  any  statistics  to  show  that  wholesale 
elimination  of  income  assistance  programs 
would  increase  economic  growth  in  the 
U.S."  according  to  Henry  Aarons  of  Brook- 
ings. And  even  if  it  did.  he  added,  it 
wouldn't  help  elderly  people  unable  to  work 
or  welfare  mothers  with  children  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  and  keep  jobs. 

So  the  secret  is  out.  What  we  are  buying 
with  all  these  programs  is  a  vast  reduction 
in  poverty,  misery  and  sickness.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  these  programs  has  been,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  changed 
the    American    social    landscape    for    the 
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better.  They  have  moved  the  country  closer 
to  its  own  lofty  ideals  of  a  society  that  is 
compassionate  to  the  disadvantaged,  as  well 
as  rewarding  to  the  fortunate.* 


ROBERT  WISE  TO  RECEIVE 
TORCH  OF  FREEDOM  AWARD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  1984,  Robert  Wise  will  be  hon- 
ored as  the  recipient  of  the  Torch  of 
Freedom  Award  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Israel  Salute  to  the  Film  Indu.stry  of 
California. 

Robert  Wise  won  acclaim  worldwide 
as  a  film  director  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. He  was  born  in  Winchester.  IN, 
where  he  spent  his  early  years.  When 
the  Depression  forced  him  to  leave 
Franklin  College,  he  headed  west  and 
arrived  in  Hollywood.  There  he  quick- 
ly became  part  of  the  emerging  film 
industry  which  was  bustling  with  cre- 
ative talent  and  energy  and  endless 
horizons. 

Starting  as  a  messenger  in  RKO  Stu- 
dios' film  editing  department  in  1933, 
he  rose  to  assistant  film  editor  in  1936, 
film  editor  in  1942.  director  in  1943, 
and  producer  in  1959.  In  his  51  years 
of  filmmakmg,  comprising  38  motion 
pictures  which  range  from  modest  to 
monumental,  the  work  of  Robert  Wise 
is  distinguished  by  technical  excel- 
lence, artistic  skill,  and  a  consummate 
understanding  of  character  and  rela- 
tionships. These  qualities  are  evident 
in  the  diversity  of  subject  matter  of 
his  major  films  ranging  from  science 
fiction,  biography,  adventure,  and 
human  interest. 

The  success  of  the  films.  "Sound  of 
Music"  and  "West  Side  Story,"  was 
due  in  large  part  to  Robert  Wise's  sen- 
sitive and  compassionate  handling  of 
stories  dealing  with  human  issues- 
love,  hate,  happiness,  prejudice,  de- 
spair, and  hope.  He  was  honored  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Academy  with  two 
Oscars  for  each  of  these  films  as  best 
director  and  producer  of  best  picture. 

Robert  Wise's  nonworking  activities 
are  never  far  removed  from  his  all-en- 
compassing relationship  with  the 
medium  of  film.  Through  his  efforts, 
new  generations  of  film  students  and 
film  audiences  will  be  enriched. 
Among  his  affiliations  are:  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
since  1965.  as  a  member  of  the  board 
and  chairman  of  the  education  com- 
mittee: American  Film  Institute  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  API's  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Film  Studios  in  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  Southern  California 
chairmanship  of  Cinema  Curiculus, 
the  support  group  for  the  Division  of 
Cinema/Television;  Directors  Guild  of 
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America,  president  (1970-74)  and  most 
recently  first  recipient  of  the  Robert 
Aldrich  Service  Award;  membership  in 
the  National  Council  of  the  Arts:  the 
trustee  committee  of  the  department 
of  film.  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  New 
York;  trustee  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Country  Home  and  Hospital:  and  most 
recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Citizen  s  Advisory  Commission. 

I  ask  the  Members,  as  an  expression 
of  national  tribute,  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  Robert  Wise  for  more  than  50 
years  of  inspiration  and  service  to  his 
community  and  profe.ssion.  Robert 
Wise  represents  the  highest  standard 
of  American  tradition:  Knowledge, 
achievement,  leadership,  respect,  and 
understanding  of  human  values  and 
concern.  He  is  most  deserving  of  the 
Torch  of  Freedom  Award  and  our  ac- 
colade.• 
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TROUBLE  BREWING  IN  HAWAII 


AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  AND 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda.j.  May  8,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week— April  29  to  May  5— weis  cele- 
brated as  Aerospace  Education  and 
Recognition  Week  by  the  State  of 
California.  California  is  a  major  center 
of  industry  and  research  and  a  produc- 
er of  materials  and  services  supporting 
the  aerospace  and  aviation  industry. 

Actually,  this  week  provided  the  citi- 
zens of  California  with  an  opportunity 
to  grant  recognition  to  the  workers, 
leaders,  and  supporters  of  the  aero- 
space industry.  Dedicating  such  a 
week  was  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  highly  dedicated  and  im- 
portant individuals  who  are  essential 
in  this  complex  and  advanced  indus- 
try. 

To  recognize  this  worthy  enterprise 
and  the  continuing  importance  of  edu- 
cating California's  residents  in  aero- 
space science  is  important.  This  week 
of  recognition  is  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing public  schools  and  local  and  State 
governments  to  give  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  aero- 
space industry  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  vital  and  progressive  in- 
dustry, upon  which  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia rests  and  upon  which  the  secu- 
rity and  progress  of  our  great  Nation 
depends.* 
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HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Keely.  Jr..  which  recently  appeared  in 
Western's  World.  Mr.  Keely's  article 
describes  the  resource  management 
problems  in  the  national  parks  in 
Hawaii.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  read  this  article  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  need  for 
addressing  these  unique  problems  at 
Volcanoes  and  Haleakala  National 
Parks.  We  must  act  to  preserve  the 
natural  state  of  these  parks  before 
their  exotic  beauty  is  lo.st  forever. 

[From  We.storn's  World.  April  19841 
Trouble's    Brewing    in    Paradise    as    an 
Exotic  Plant  and  Wildlife  Population 
Explosion  Threatens  the  Fragile  Eco- 
system OF  Hawaii's  National  Parks 

(By  Charles  C.  Keely.  Jr.) 
You'd  think  David  Ames  had  rnoiigh 
problem.s.  He's  the  superintendent  of 
Hawaii  'Volcanoes  National  Park  on  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawau— a  rather  active  place  in 
lecent  months.  Throughout  1983  and  again 
in  early  1984,  millions  around  the  world 
were  treated  to  .spectacular  color  television 
displa.vs  of  fiery  Kilauea  volcano  as  it  erupt- 
ed a'-d  sent  one  dramatic  lava  flow  after  an- 
other toward  the  .sea.  And  as  if  to  punctuate 
year's  end.  an  earthquake  measuring  6.7  on 
the  Richter  .scale  was  centered  in  the  park 
last  November,  causing  $1.3  million  in  dam- 
ages to  park's  paved  road  and  trail  system. 
But  such  disasters  are  all  pan  of  a  day's 
work  for  Ames  on  an  island  born  and  shaped 
for  three  million  year.s  through  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  excitement  comes  with  the 
job.  he'll  tell  you. 

What  really  concerns  Ames  and  his  coun- 
terpart. Superintendent  Hugo  Huntzinger 
at  Maui's  Haleakala  National  Park,  are  the 
environmental  thrcaLs  to  these  parks  posed 
not  so  much  by  nature  as  by  human  beings. 
The  threats  arc  in  the  form  of  wild  animals 
and  exotic,  nonnative  plants  brought  to  the 
island  shores  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  by  adventurers  who  needed  a  source  of 
food.  Today,  the  pigs,  goats  and  hundreds  of 
species  of  plants  threaten  the  fragile  ecos.vs- 
tems  of  Hawaii's  two  national  parks  far 
more  than  do  the  volcanic  eruptions  that 
built  the  islands. 

In  simplest  and  most  graphic  terms,  ac- 
cording to  Ames,  the  potential  threat  to 
Hawaii  Volcanoes,  which  counted  2.6  million 
visitors  last  year,  is  'as  if  bulldozers  were 
starting  work  on  Independence  Hall."  Su- 
perintendent Huntzinger  adds.  "We  have 
suffered  losses  of  species  we  never  seen 
knew  existed.  And  much  more  is  being  lost 
forever,  every  passing  day.  " 

To  understand  this  environmental  ruina- 
tion of  America's  most  precarious  park  eco- 
s.vstems  ("the  most  significant  biological  re- 
sources in  the  entire  U.S.  National  Park 
System."  according  to  Huntzinger).  we  must 
go  back  1,200  years  to  the  time  when  Ha- 
waii's dLscoverers  came  2.400  sea-miles  from 
Polynesia  in  their  great  double  canoes.  The 
only  mahimals  preceding  them  to  the  is- 
land.s  were  bats  and  seals.  About  two  thou- 
.sand  species  of  distinctive  seed  plant.s  exist- 
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cd.  90  percent  of  which  still  grow  only  in 
Hawaii.  And  at  the  time,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  species  of  gorgeous  native 
birds  on  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

These  indigenous  plants,  birds  and  ani- 
mals could  not  have  fed  the  courageous  set- 
tlers in  their  new  home,  .so  they  brought 
pigs,  chickens,  dogs,  and  plants  like  yams, 
coconuts,  bananas  and  roots  with  them. 
Later,  in  1778.  visitors  of  another  race  ar- 
rived to  stay.  The  men  who  sailed  with  Cap- 
tain James  Cook  forever  ended  the  isolation 
that  had  protected  the  islands  and  their 
original  inhabitants.  The  eighteenth-centu- 
ry explorers  brought  their  own  food.  too.  in 
the  form  of  pigs,  goals  and  plants.  So  the 
curse  was  born  that  plagues  Ames  and 
Huntzinger  today. 

Tho.se  immigrating  animals  and  plants 
havq  multiplied  in  such  numbers  that  today 
they  seriously  threaten  the  very  survival  of 
the  natural  environments  that  these  two  ex- 
traordinary national  parks  were  created  to 
pre-serve. 

Wild  pigs,  goats.  mongoo.ses  and  creeping 
vines  brought  from  abroad  may  be  harmless 
in  nearby  ranch  or  forest  land.  In  fact,  the 
locals  have  long  hunted  pigs  and  coais  for 
sport  and  luaus  And  who  can  tell  an  exotic 
vine  or  bush  from  a  native  one?  All  are  lush 
and  jovely  and  grow  rapidly. 

Bu't  in  the  national  parks,  the  mi.ssion 
that  Ames  and  Huntzinger  have  chosen  lo 
accept,  impossible  or  not.  is  to  restore  the 
federal  areas  to  the  pristine  environment 
they  originally  represented.  To  do  that,  the 
two  men  must  fence  their  parklands.  hunt 
down  all  the  goats  and  pigs  and  get  rid  of 
many  of  the  plants.  Its  no  easy  task. 

Without  such  efforts,  says  Ames— pointing 
to  a  map  in  his  office  near  the  rim  of  the 
huge  and  still-steaming  Kilauea  caldera 
that  erupted  in  1919— the  threat  i%  more 
critical  llian  "acid  rain  on  our  forests  or  the 
potential  cutoff  of  water  to  the  Everglades 
in  Florida. 

•'It's  an  untold  horror  story.  "  Ames  says. 
■  Congres,s  can't  gel  very  excited  about  it. 
And  our  millions  of  visitors  hardly  know  the 
problem  exists." 

What  has  happened  since  the  explorers 
and  first  .settlers  arrived  is  dramatic.  Goal 
populations,  for  example,  can  double  every 
six  months.  It  hasn't  happened  quite  that 
fa.st  here,  but  twenty  goat.s  became  ten 
thousand  in  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park  in  les,s  than  a  decade.  The  park  sup- 
ported fifteen  thousand  goats  in  1974.  and 
more  than  five  thou.sand  wild  pigs  are  in  the 
park  today,  rooting  up  native  ecos.vslems 
and  transporting  seeds  throughout  the'area. 

The  goats  denuded  much  of  the  park's 
lowland  vegetation,  essential  for  the  surviv- 
al of  birds  like  the  nearly  extinct  nene.  a 
Hawaiian  goo.se  that  is  the  state  bird. 
(There  are  no  nenes  left  in  Hawaii  Volca- 
noes today.)  One  pig  in  search  of  food  can 
dig  up  fifty  square  meters  of  rain  forest  lop- 
soii  a  night,  creating  muddy  seed  beds  for 
exotic  plants  and  breeding  places  for  mos- 
quitos  that  carry  malaria  and  kill  native 
birds.  Pigs  also  destroy  ground-cover  plants, 
altering  the  entire  rain  forest  ecosystem. 
Hawaii  Volcanoes'  pigs  could  •turn  over  half 
the  topsoil  in  the  230.000-acre  park  in  a 
year."  says  Dan  Taylor,  chief  of  resource 
management.  • 

At  Haleakaiii  National  Park  on  Maui,  rare 
native  birds,  insects  and  plants  such  as  the 
sunflowerlike  silver.sword.  which  blooms  but 
once  after  five  to  twenty  years'  growth, 
have  been  wiped  out  in  many  area-s  by  the 
park's  three  thou.sand  or  more  goats  and  be- 
tween one  thousand  and  two  thousand  pigs. 
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The  similar  greensword  plant  has  all  but 
vanished  as  well.  Now  more  than  eighty  spe- 
cies of  exotic  plants— like  bamboo,  guava. 
pamakani  and  kikuyu  grass— have  spread 
through  park  areas. 

This  is  the  top  resource  management 
problem  in  the  entire  National  Park 
System."  says  Huntzinger,  waving  a  hand 
toward  the  dormant,  twelve-thousand-foot 
summit  of  Haleakala  Crater.  Part  of  the  en- 
dangered resources,  he  explains  with  undis- 
guised pa.ssion.  are  in  the  Kipahulu  Valley, 
the  state's  loveliest  tropical  rain  forest, 
"where  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  many 
native  resources  and  plants  forever.  " 

Al.so  in  Haleakala,  mongooses  have  de- 
stroyed or  threatened  four  hundred  nests  of 
the  rare  Hawaiian  dark-rumped  petrel,  of 
which  1.800  of  the  world's  2.000  are  thought 
to  be  in  the  park, 

"These  problems  are  pretty  subtle."  says 
Ames,  "Something  can  become  extinct 
before  we  even  know  it  exists.  And  it's  hard 
to  get  money  for  that  kind  of  problem  if  toi- 
lets are  backing  up  in  'Yellowstone  or  trails 
need  repair  in  Yoscmite,  What  is  so  vitally 
important  is  that  there  is  a  reason  for  pre- 
serving processes  that  are  natural,  and  that 
reason  is  spiritual  and  esoteric  and  has  real 
worth  and  value  both  for  cultural  richness 
and  for  the  diversity  of  experiences  people 
come  to  national  parks  for.  Most  of  this  is 
almost  gone  in  Hawaii." 

Says  Huntzinger:  If  we  didn't  try  to  do 
something,  no  matter  how  limited  our  abili- 
ty, we  would  be  liable  to  lawsuits  from  envi- 
ronmentalists for  not  making  reasonaole  ef- 
forts to  save  these  endangered  species,"  But 
"reasonable  efforts"  mean  lots  of  money 
and  manpower,  which,  until  recently,  have 
been  almost  nonexistent  in  both  parks,  de- 
spite the  efforts  in  Wa.shington  of  Howard 
Chapman,  the  veteran  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

"What  is  the  lo.ss  of  a  species."  asks  Hunt- 
zinger? "There  is  an  aesthetic  loss  in  the 
birds  and  flowers  that  have  vanished." 

"We  may  not  notice  the  lo.ss  of  an  insect 
species,"  Ames  adds,  "but  what  is  so  impor- 
tant is  that  we  are  learning  every  day  that 
.scientific  and  revolutionary  medical  discov- 
eries frequently  are  made  from  [experi- 
menting with]  such  minor  plants  and  in- 
sects. Public  pressures  here  have  been  to 
provide  pig  and  goat  hunting,  not  lo  con- 
serve the  environment,  which  some  scien- 
tists say  it  already  may  be  too  late  to  do  " 

But  steps  are  now  being  taken,  thanks 
largely  lo  the  untiring  efforts  of  Ames. 
Huntzinger,  and  Chapman,  and  their  per- 
sistent pleadings  for  funds  from  Congress. 
Though  progress  is  visible,  no  one  knows  if 
such  efforts  have  come  in  lime. 

According  to  Dan  Taylor  at  Hawaii  Volca- 
noes. "Within  the  past  .several  years  we 
have  cut  the  goat  population  down  from  fif- 
teen thousand  to  perhaps  twenty."  Vegeta- 
tion is  returning  to  barren  slopes,  and  some 
of  it  (s  native. 

So  far.  this  is  a  success  story— but  it  is 
only  one  story,  and  it  took  thirty  miles  of 
four-foot-high  wire  mesh  fencing  to  do  it. 
Two-thirds  of  the  park's  boundary  is  now- 
fenced  to  keep  out  goats.  The  staff  is  turn 
ing  its  attention  to  the  pigs,  which  will  also 
be  fenced,  though  no  one  is  sure  if  this  is 
the  best  procedure  for  eliminating  them. 
The  budget  for  such  work  is  only  $600,000. 
and  only  eight  staff  members,  out  of  a  total 
of  forty,  are  assigned  to  resource  manage- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  nearly  all  the  grass  in  dryland 
forests  and  dozens  of  native  plant  species 
have   disappeared,   including   the   beautiful 
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Hawaiian  flame  tree,  native  legumes  and 
the  rare  silverwood.  Grazing  by  goats  has 
caused  shrubs  and  low-land  trees,  vital  as 
habitats  for  birds,  to  disappear  from  park 
lowlands.  In  their  place  are  more  than  four 
hundred  exotic  plant  species,  some  of  which 
pose  serious  threats  to  what  native  vegeta- 
tion remains.  Attempts  lo  control  these 
plants  have  not  been  successful. 

At  Haleakala.  similar  fencing  work  is  just 
beginning,  and  additional  funding  for  the 
project  may  be  forthcoming,  "It"s  been  a 
hil-or-miss  approach  until  now,"  says  a  frus- 
tratcdj  Huntzinger.  who  flew  to  the  main- 
land recently  to  show  Park  Service  superiors 
a  slide  presentation  on  the  park's  problems. 
He  now  complains  that  ijioney  for  the  trip 
would  have  employed  a  fence  builder  for 
three  weeks.  "Us  been  management  by 
crisis  at  best." 

The  park,  which  recorded  860,000  visitors 
in  1983,  did  not  even  have  a  staff  scientist 
until  1980,  In  1981.  $60,000  was  .spent  on 
fencing,  which  can  cost  up  to  $58,000  a  mile 
over  rugged  terrain  at  elevations  ranging 
from  4,000  lo  9.000  feel.  "Our  budget  for 
this  is  about  equal  lo  the  cost  of  a  couple  of 
Pentagon  screwdrivers."  sa.vs  one  park 
ranger,  only  half  in  jest. 

But  for  1983-84,  $500,000  has  been  allocat- 
ed for  Haleakala's  boundary  fencing,  which 
should  cover  thirty-five  miles  of  the  28.665- 
acre  park.  Just  seven  miles  have  been 
fenced  lo  date,  and  pigs  recently  were  dis- 
covered rooting  for  worms  in  the  dirt  just  a 
few  feel  behind  the  park's  visitor  center  and 
headquarters. 

In  Kipahula  Valley,  where  visitors  are  not 
permitted  in  the  impenetrable  jungle, 
exotic,  fast-spreading  plants  like  the  straw- 
berry guava.  brought  from  Brazil  in  the 
early  1800's,  have  already  taken  over  a  third 
of  the  once-pristine  rain  forest.  "No  native 
plants  can  compete  with  it."  explains  Hunt- 
zinger, Animals  bring  in  the  guava  seeds  and 
then  destroy  the  jungle  undergrowth,  facili- 
tating the  spread  of  the  destructive  shrub, 
which  in  turn  kills  native  plants. 

In  Hawaii  Volcanoes,  the  chief  plant  cul- 
prit is  the  colorful  but  deadly  banana  polk 
vine,  commonly  called  passion  flower  vine. 
Originally  brought  from  Colombia  lo  a  local 
backyard  garden  in  1952.  it  has  since  spread 
throughout  unfenced  jungle  areas  of  the 
park,  choking  and  strangling  ferns  and 
other  fragile  native  plants  in  areas  where 
pigs  have  altered  forest  vegetation  growth 
by  rooting  up  or  eliminating  ground  cover. 
Bird  species  have  also  disappeared  from  the 
areas.  Natural  bird  and  plant  life  cycles 
have  been  diastically  altered. 

The  Hawaiian  Archipelago  is  said  to  have 
the  largest  number  of  native  flora  and 
fauna  of  any  area  in  the  world,  because  of 
its  great  age  and  isolation  from  the  conti- 
nents, A  great  deal  of  this  uniqueness  has 
beefi  lost,  and  still  more  species  are  nearing 
extinction. 

Nevertheless,  much  can  still  be  protected 
and  preserved  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
ils  officials  believe. 

Fortunately,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  given  Hawaii's  environmental  crisis  its 
lop  resource-preservation  priority.  The  hope 
shared  by  Ames.  Huntzinger  and  all  who 
care  about  Hawaii's  natural  treasures  is  that 
'there  is  still  time,* 
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AMBASSADOR    TO  UK 
COMMENDED 

HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VKS 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend someone  who  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  v^hat  is  right  about 
government  service,  that  is  Ambassa- 
dor Thomas  Reene  Pickering,  our  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador.  The  recent 
criticisms  leveled  against  him  by  a  col- 
league in  the  Senate  are  unfounded 
and  misguided. 

As  many  of  you  know,  since  August 
of  last  year  my  office  in  conjunction 
with  Project  Hope,  the  Knights  of 
Malta  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  San 
Salvador  has  delivered  over  200.000 
pounds  of  medicine  valued  in  excess  of 
$5  million  to  40  camps  and  hospitals 
that  serve  300,000  displaced  people  in 
El  Salvador.  Amba-ssador  Pickering 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
effort.  His  excellent  relations  with  di- 
verse groups  in  El  Salvador  smoothed 
the  path  for  our  distribution.  He  has  a 
clear  and  sincere  desire  to  assist  the 
Salvadoran  people  and  their  country 
whenever  possible. 

During  the  March  26  election  two  of 
my  aides,  Vaughn  Forrest,  my  admin- 
istrative assistant,  and  Kristen  Fos- 
kett.  my  legislative  aide,  were  observ- 
ers. Mr.  Forrest's  reports  to  me  cited 
on  several  occasions  the  professional- 
ism, evenhandedness.  and  dedication 
Ambassador  Pickering  exhibited 
during  several  tense  incidents  that 
characterized  the  first  election.  Miss 
Foskett  reported  on  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, because  of  terrorist  activi- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  country 
under  which  the  elections  were  carried 
out  and  the  extreme  lengths  our  Em- 
bassy personnel  went  to  insure  fair- 
ness for  all  political  parties  involved. 

El  Salvador  is  probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult foreign  post,  and  Ambassador 
Pickering  has  met  the  challenge.  The 
political  winds  in  El  Salvador  are 
always  swift  and  violent  and  the  politi- 
cal playmaking  reaches  its  zenith  just 
before  an  election.  Ambassador  Picker- 
ing. Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Ken 
Bleakley  and  all  staff  and  military  per- 
sonnel have  done  a  tremendous  job 
under  the  most  adverse  of  circum- 
stances. We  have  seen  that  democracy 
works  in  El  Salvador  and  no  matter 
who  yells  about  the  results,  it  will  not 
be  the  elitists  or  the  military  or  the 
special  interest  groups  who  v.ill  have 
elected  the  next  president.  It  will  be 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  walking  for 
hours  to  a  polling  place,  standing  in 
line  for  hours  in  the  hot  unforgiving 
Sun  and  walking  several  hours  home. 
The  people  chose. 
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We  and  they  have  to  live  with  the 
results  because  democracy  is  not  a 
sometime  thing.  The  one  thing  that 
we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  Ambassador 
Pickering  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  insure  a  free  and  honest  elec- 
tion for  all  political  parties;  to  believe 
otherwise  is  nonsense. • 


CHUN  KYUNG  HWAN  REINVIGO- 
RATES  SAEMAUL  MOVEMENT 
IN  KOREA:  FOOD  FOR 

THOUGHT         ON         HOW         TO 
ACHIEVE  RAPID  PROGRESS 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  19S4 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
years  ago  the  Korean  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Chun  Kyung  Hwan  injected  new 
life  into  an  important  movement  in 
South  Korea  known  as  the  Saemaul 
Movement.  He  recognized  the  need  to 
let  business,  industry,  and  the  citizens 
of  Korea  work  together  for  progress. 
Although  the  Saemaul  Movement  had 
already  made  great  strides  toward  im- 
proving the  economy  of  Korea  since 
1970,  it  was  Chun  Kyung  Hwan  who 
helped  to  loose  Government  restraints 
on  business  participation  in  the  move- 
ment. Now  the  initiative  of  the  private 
sector  is  blossoming  in  Korea  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  rebirth  of  the 
Saemaul  Movement  and  a  new  burst  of 
progress  in  Korea. 

Now  there  are  16,200  industries  par- 
ticipating in  he  movement.  Tho.se  in- 
dustries and  related  components  of 
the  movement  involve  over  10  million 
Koreans  in  a  concerted  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  awesome  economic  growth 
which  Korea  has  been  experiencing 
since  1970. 

In  1960.  South  Korea  was  a  country 
mired  in  poverty,  especially  rural  pov- 
erty. In  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Korea  experienced  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  more  than  10  percent, 
and  its  total  exports  increased  by  over 
400  percent.  During  a  portion  of  the 
decade  of  the  seventies,  the  rate  of 
growth  in  rural  income  actually  out- 
stripped the  rate  of  urban  income 
growth.  Essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy  in  Korea,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  growth  has  been  balanced  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  areas.  Industry, 
farming,  urban  and  rural  participa- 
tion, even  the  growth  of  credit  unions 
have  progressed  evenly  to  avoid  distor- 
tions in  the  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  I  have  made 
an  effort  to  observe  the  methods  by 
which  people  in  other  countries  are 
able  to  raise  themselves  out  of  pover- 
ty. I  was  recently  able  to  observe  one 
of  the  key  programs  which  has  ac- 
counted for  the  astounding  economic 
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growth  of  Korea  in  recent  years.  That 
program  is  known  as  Saemaul  Undong 
or  the  New  Community  Movement. 
Initiated  in  1970  by  the  late  President 
Park  Chung-hee.  and  now  renewed  by 
the  far-sighted  Secretary  General 
Chun  Kyung  Hwan.  the  movement 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  not 
only  balancing  urban  and  rural  eco- 
nomic expansion,  but  also  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  shaping  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  in  a  positive  and 
healthy  way. 

In  any  country  there  are  competing 
traditions.  This  is  certainly  true  in 
Korea  where  both  a  passive  and  an 
active  spiritual  tradition  have  existed 
side  by  side  for  centuries.  The  passive 
tradition  has  a  saying.  'Blame  the  an- 
cestors when  things  do  not  go  well." 
For  many,  many  years,  this  was  the 
accepted  reaction  to  the  awful  poverty 
that  held  the  rural  areas  in  its  grip. 
But  the  activist  spiritual  movement 
holds  that  progress  is  to  be  achieved 
only  through  self-reliance,  diligence, 
and  cooperation.  It  is  this  tradition  tht 
Park  Chung-hee  and  Chung  Kyung 
Hwan  were  able  to  emphasize  in  the 
thinking  of  the  people.  It  is  that 
phrase  which  stands  as  the  slogan  of 
the  Saemaul  Undong.  And  it  is  the 
movement  itself  which  stands  as  a  tes- 
tament to  the  wisdom  and  insight  into 
the  innermost  traditions  of  his  people 
which  Chun  Kyung  Hwan  now  is  dem- 
onstrating. 

The  Saemaul  Undong  is  the  Korean 
equivalent  of  our  War  on  Poverty— but 
with  some  important  differences.  One 
of  those  differences  is  that  the  New 
Community  Movement  has  persisted, 
thanks  to  Chun  Kyung  Hwan.  while 
we  have  begun  to  see  many  of  those  in 
our  country  who  rose  out  of  poverty  in 
the  years  of  the  War  on  Poverty  slip 
back  into  poverty  now  that  our  atten- 
tion has  turned  to  other  matters.  Per- 
haps one  reason  that  Saemaul  Undong 
has  endured  while  the  War  on  Poverty 
has  largely  fallen  on  a  period  of  ne- 
glect is  that  there  is  an  organic  ele- 
ment in  Saemaul  Undong  that  perme- 
ates the  movement  in  a  way  that  v.as 
seen  too  rarely  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 
By  organic  I  mean  that  the  New  Com- 
munity Movement  is  at  its  very  roots  a 
cooperative.  self-help  movement. 
There  were  certainly  elements  of  that 
in  the  War  on  Poverty.  But  too  often 
the  War  on  Poverty  was  viewed  by  re- 
cipients and  nonrecipients  alike  as  a 
Government-owned  and  operated  pro- 
gram. 

To  be  sure,  the  Government  cooper- 
ates in  the  training  of  community 
leaders  of  the  New  Community  Move- 
ment. But  thanks  to  Chun  Kyung 
Hwan.  private  industry  is  also  involved 
at  every  step  of  the  process.  And  after 
the  training  period  is  concluded,  those 
leaders  are  expected  to  strive  with  the 
other  members  of  their  community  to 
create  economically  beneficial  projects 
that  are  uniquely  fitted  to  the  needs 
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of  the  land  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  community  and  industry 
work  with  the  community  leaders  to 
build  the  community.  It  is  a  grassroots 
movement  in  a  fundamental  sense. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  illustrat- 
ing this  last  point  than  by  noting  that 
participation  in  sports  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  movement.  But  the 
sports  that  are  emphasized  are  not  the 
ones  in  which  one  individual  competes 
against  another.  Rather,  they  are 
group  sports  in  which  teamwork 
rather  than  individual  prowess  wins 
the  game.  Those  sports  include  soccer, 
volleyball,  and  tug  of  war.  Individual 
development  is  not  forgotten,  howev- 
er. There  are  daily  calisthenics,  bicycle 
riding,  tennis,  and  badminton.  All 
things  are  balanced  within  the  move- 
ment. 

The  human  initiative,  the  coopera- 
tion, the  sense  of  cohesivene.ss  and 
willingness  to  work  together  that  I 
saw  recently  in  Korea  was  inspiring.  I 
think  it  in  order  to  commend  the 
Korean  people  for  the  fervor  with 
which  they  have  united  behind  the 
Saemaul  Undong  watchwords,  "self-re- 
liance, diligence,  and  cooperation." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful 
efforts  of  one  culture  may  need  modi- 
fication before  they  fit  well  within  the 
cultural  scheme  of  another  country, 
but  I  think  there  is  much  of  value  to 
emulate  in  the  Korean  model.  I  am 
sure  that  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress join  me  in  commending  the 
Korean  people  and  Secretary  General 
Chun  Kyung  Hwan  for  the  example 
they  have  shown  the  world  through 
the  Saemaul  Undong.  We  wish  the 
Korean  people  our  good  will  as  they 
grow  strong  economically  under  Sae- 
maul Undong.* 
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regard.  In  addition.  Senator  Javits  pos- 
sessed an  admired  ability  to  speak  as- 
tutely on  any  issue  or  concern.  For 
these  reasons,  and  many  more,  history 
will  remember  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
for  the  great  legislator  and  great 
American  that  he  proved  to  be 
throughout  his  34  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

OF  FLOKID.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  moment  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  few  words  of  prai.se  for 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Jacob 
K.  Javits. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award 
presented  to  Senator  Javits,  attempts 
to  exemplify  the  gratitude  and  respect 
felt  by  those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him. 

During  his  34  years  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, he  demonstrated  an  effectivene.ss 
beyond  compare.  Senator  Javits  was 
responsible  for  numerous  landmark 
measures,  in  addition  to  major  legisla- 
tion ranging  from  the  War  Powers  Act 
to  the  Pensions  Reform  Act,  all  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  his  creativity  and 
foresight. 

As  an  ardent  debator,  his  opinions 
have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 


DESECRATION  OF  PLACES  OF 
WORSHIP  VIOLATES  OUR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHT  TO  FREE- 
DOM OF  RELIGION 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation  was  founded  by  men 
and  women  who  wanted  to  be  free  to 
worship  God.  They  sought  to  be  free 
of  Government  imposition  of  religion 
and  they  also  sought  a  land  where 
they  would  be  free  from  harra.ssment 
by  others  whose  beliefs  differed  from 
their  own. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  Government  interfer- 
ence in  religious  worship,  some  reli- 
gious groups  in  our  Nation  continue  .to 
be  terrorized  by  vandalism  and  threats 
of  violence.  A  synagogue  in  Seminole. 
Fla..  which  I  represent,  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  such  attacks  in 
recent  months.  A  storage  shed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Congregation  Beth 
Chai  was  set  on  fire  last  November.  In 
the  following  days,  swastikas  were 
painted  on  the  building  and  the  con- 
gregation received  two  bomb  threats. 

These  type  of  threats  and  activities 
impinge  on  the  rights  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  conduct  worship  .services  free 
of  fear  from  harassment.  That  is  why 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1981  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  vandalize  a 
house  of  worship  or  any  religious  arti- 
cles therein. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Florida  is 
one  of  16  Slates  that  have  adopted 
similar  laws  at  the  State  level.  The 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  Bnai 
B'rith,  in  a  recent  report,  notes  that 
the  pa.s.sage  of  this  legislation  at  the 
State  level  is  in  part  responsible  for  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  incidents 
aimed  at  places  of  worship  over  the 
past  3  years. 

The  adoption  of  Federal  legislation 
of  this  kind  will  have  even  a  greater 
impact  on  reducing  the  number  of 
future  threats  to  congregations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion which  includes  the  ba.sic  right  of 
freedom  of  religion.  To  do  so  we  must 
insure  that  the  American  people  are 
able  to  worship  free  from  the  fear  of 
assault  and  vandalism.* 
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ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  an  unfounded  myth  that 
Federal  means-tested  antipo\eriy  pro- 
grams have  not  only  failed  America's 
poor,  but  have  also  resulted  in  more 
Americans  becoming  poor,  has  been 
widely  circulated.  The  current  admin- 
istration has  greatly  contributed  to 
this  inaccuracy.  President  Reagan,  for 
example,  recently  stated: 

In  the  early  1960  s,  wc  had  fewer  people 
living  below  the  poverty  line  than  we  had  in 
the  later  1960's  after  the  great  war  on  pov- 
erty got  underway.  And  there  has  been  from 
that  moment  on.  a  .steady  mcrea.se  in  the 
level  of  poverty. 

As  with  all  myths,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
myth  should  be  rigorously  scrutinized 
to  -see  if  it  is  substantiated  by  the 
facts.  Mr.  Spencer  Rich,  a  Washington 
Post  reporter,  does  just  this  in  an  arti- 
cle published  on  May  6,  1984,  entitled 
"The  Skeptics  Are  Wrong— Antipover- 
ty  Programs  Do  Work."  By  objectively 
citing  statistical  data  collected  over 
the  la.st  25  years  by  Government  orga- 
nizations and  independent  researchers, 
Mr.  Rich  demonstrates  that  many  of 
the  programs  which  the  administra- 
tion has  targeted  for  deep  reductions, 
have  indisputabb  reduced  poverty. 
The  facts  do  not  lit,  and  the  facts  tell 
us  that  before  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  poverty  rate  in  our  country 
was  halved  from  22.4  percent  in  1959 
to  between  11  and  12  percent  during 
the  1970's.  With  deep  reductions  in 
antipoverty  programs  in  recent  years, 
compounded  by  the  recession,  the  pov- 
erty rate  rose  to  15  percent  in  1982. 

Further,  Mr.  Rich  debunks  the  relat- 
ed myth  that  only  those  who  are 
fraudulently  abusing  Government  pro- 
grams will  be  hurt  by  more  cuts  in 
means-tested  .social  spending.  The  data 
presented  by  Mr.  Rich  shows  that 
Government  cash  benefits  prevent  ap- 
proximately ^3  million  Americans 
from  falling  below  the  poverty  level 
and  that  55  percent  of  our  countr.v's 
elderly  population  would  be  living  in 
poverty  if  Government  assistance  to 
them  were  eliminated. 

As  Congress  deliberates  further 
budget  reductions  to  reduce  the  mas- 
sive Federal  budget  deficit,  we  must 
not  target  the  means-tested  programs 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  budget 
cuts  over  the  last  3  years.  In  making 
future  decisions,  we  need  to  take  into 
account  the  facts,  not  the  myths  about 
poverty  programs.  Mr.  Rich  provides 
us  with  some  very  important  facts.  I 
commend  this  article,  which  follows, 
to  my  colleagues. 
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The  Skeptics  Are  Wro.ng— Antipoverty 
Programs  Do  Work 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Was  the  Federal  governments  war  on  pov- 
erty in  the  '60s  and  '70s  a  failure?  Many 
Americans  think  so. 

In  November  1980.  a  CBS-New  York 
Times  national  poll  found  that  62  percent  of 
the  public  believed  that  the  anit-poverty 
programs  of  the  '60s  either  had  little  impact 
on  the  poor  or  made  things  worse  for  them. 
Another  poll  taken  in  1982  found  that  41 
percent  of  all  Democrats  thought  that  pro- 
viding government  benefits  to  poor  people 
encourages  them  to  remain  poor. 

President  Reagan  ha.s  .said.  "In  the  early 
'60s.  we  had  fewer  people  living  below  the 
poverty  line  liian  we  had  in  the  later  1960s 
after  the  great  war  on  poverty  got  under- 
way. And  there  has  been  from  that  moment 
on  a  .steady  increa.se  in  the  level  of  poverty 
right  up  to  "  the  present. 

These  skeptical  views,  however,  have  a  .se- 
rious flaw.  Statistical  data  clearly  shows 
that  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans live  oelow  the  poverty  level  today  than 
when  the  effort  to  attack  the  problem  got 
underway  in  earnest.  There  has  not  been  a 

steady  increase  in  the  level  of  poverty.  "  as 
the  president  said  in  March.  Indeed,  the  op- 
posite is  true,  as  Reagan's  own  budpet  direc- 
tor has  stated. 

"Substanital  progess  has  been  made 
during  the  last  23  years  in  reducing  pover- 
ty. "  David  A.  Stockman  told  a  congressional 
committee  last  November.  "Poverty  is  not 
nearly  as  extensive  as  it  was  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  "  despite  the  recent  re- 
cession-induced upturn. 

Census  Bureau  data  backs  up  this  analy- 
sis. The  official  poverty  rate  stood  22.4  per- 
cent in  1969.  three  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Michael  Harrington's  book  "The 
Other  America.  "  which  described  the  na- 
tion's poverty  subculture.  The  percentage  of 
Americans  living  below  the  official  poverty 
level  dropped  rapidly  during  the  1960s.  In 
1965  it  had  fallen  to  17.3  percent.  It  hovered 
between  11  and  12  percent  in  the  1970s  and 
only  began  rising  again  in  1980.  when  a 
severe  recession  began.  It  reached  15  per- 
cent in  1982,  but  was  still  considerably  lower 
than  in  1959. 

In  1959.  according  to  the  official  Census 
Bureau  definition.  39.5  million  Americans 
out  of  about  180  million  were  living  in  pov- 
erty. In  1982.  34.4  million  were  counted  as 
poor,  even  though  the  nation's  population 
had  ri.sen  to  230  million.  (The  official  defini- 
tion of  poverty  has  been  basically  un- 
changed for  a  generation.  It  covers  anyone 
whose  cash  income  from  all  .sources  is  less 
than  three  times  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet  as  defiffed  by  the  government.  In  1982. 
a  family  of  four  with  income  below  $9,862 
w  as  considered  poor. ) 

The  total  number  of  poor  people  is  even 
lower  when  the  value  of  non-cash  benefits 
such  as  Medicare,  food  stamps  and  rental 
subsidies  is  counted. 

The  strong  American  economy  of  the  la-st 
two  decades  undoubtedly  helped  improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  nation's  disad- 
vantaged. But  .so  did  the  intricate  mesh  of 
programs  enacted  in  that  period. 

According  to  a  study  made  for  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Con- 
gre.ssional  R<esearch  Service,  one  American 
in  four  would  fall  below  the  poverty  level 
without  government  support  programs, 
compared  with  the  actual  percentage  of 
about  one  in  .seven  in  1982,  the  latest  year 
for  which  accurate  data  is  available.  Put  an- 
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other  way.  government  cash  benefits  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  keeping  some  23  million 
American-s  out  of  poverty  who  otherwise 
would  be  there.  Even  more  dramatic.  5f  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  elderly  would  be  living 
in  poverty  today  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment programs  at  all.  according  to  none 
other  than  Budget  Director  Stockman  him- 
self. 

Analyzing  the  impact  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams on  the  disadvantaged  is  more  than 
just  a  theoretical  exerci.se  engaged  in  by 
economists.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  new 
policy  decisions  that  could  emerge  after  this 
years  presidential  election. 

The  Reagan  administration  entered  office 
coiiiinitted  to  reducing  the  size  of  govern- 
ment, with  particular  emphasis  on  what  it 
considered  e.\ces.s  spending  on  key  social 
programs.  By  August  1983.  it  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  spending  in  fi.scal  years  1982- 
1985  by  a  total  of  $110  bilKon  from  what 
had  been  projected  had  the  programs  con- 
tinued unchanged,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Congre.ssional  Budget  Office. 

This  'saving  "  was  achieved  in  large  part 
by  cuts  m  programs  that  had  been  intro- 
duced, or  expanded  during  and  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Great  Society.  CETA.  the 
public  service  job  program  enacted  in  1972. 
was  terminated.  There  were  big  cuts  in  Med- 
icare, food  stamp  and  education  benefits. 
There  were  cuts  in  Social  Security.  <Student 
benefits  were  excised  and  the  guaranteed 
minimum  benefit  was  stricken  for  future  re- 
tirees.) Changes  in  welfare  aid  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  with  children 
off  the  rolls  entirely  and  reduced  benefits 
for  many  others.  Many  of  these  families 
also  lost  eligibility  for  Medicaid.  One  million 
people  became  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 
Several  hundred  thousand  individuals  who 
would  have  received  unemployment  benefits 
under  pre-1981  laws  were  made  ineligible. 

This  year.  Congress  has  turned  back  some 
administration  propo.sals  for  additional  cuts. 
But  tl..  administration  is  expected  to  revive 
some  of  its  propo.sals.  such  as  higher  out-of- 
pocket  payments  by  Medicare  recipients,  if 
Reagan  wins  the  election. 

Both  Reagan  and  senior  meml)ers  of  his 
administration  have  denied  repeatedly  that 
they  want  to  do  away  with  social  programs 
entirely.  The  official  position  is  that  the  na- 
tions  "safety  net"  system  is  essential,  but 
needs  to  be  pared  down  around  the  edges  to 
eliminate  waste,  inefficiency  and  abii.se. 
Martin  Anderson,  a  former  Reagan  adminis- 
tration social  welfare  expert  and  planner, 
says  he  still  believes  that  the  U.S.  wilfarr 
system  is  a  'smashing,  total  success."    f 

Nevertheless,  the  president's  casual  dis- 
missal of  the  post- 1965  programs  as  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  poverty  is  puzzling 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  initiatives  of 
Johnson-era  war  on  poverty,  and  actions 
taken  in  liie  Nixon  administration  that  fol- 
lowed it.  substantially  enlarged  the  New 
Deal  income  support  program.s  and  added  to 
them  a  whole  battery  of  additional  "safely 
net  "  devices. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration to  the  end  of  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, the  federal  government  vastly  in- 
creased the  flow  of  aid  to  the  poor,  the 
near-poor,  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and  the 
jobless. 

In  1972.  Social  Security  benefits  w"ere  in- 
creased 20  percent  and  were  indexed  to  in- 
flation, a  development  that  Sheldon  Dan- 
ziger  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Pover- 
ty at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  calls  "the 
single  most  important  factor  i;"*.  reducing 
poverty  in  the  last  20  years." 
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In  1965.  Johnson  and  Congre.ss  pushed 
through  two  giant  medical  aid  programs: 
Medicare  for  the  aged  and  Medicaid  for  the 
poor. 

A  tiny  food  stamp  started  on  a  pilot  basis 
by  John  F.  Kennedy  as  his  first  official  act 
in  office  in  1961  was  gradually  expanded 
until,  in  1974.  Congress  made  it  into  a  full 
national  program  which  now  has  21  million 
beneficiaries  a  month  — nearly  one  American 
out  of  10  at  any  one  time. 

The  federal  government  also  united  into  a 
single  program  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  who  were  poor,  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  benefit.  The  price  lag  on  this  ran 
to  the  billions  of  dollars. 

And  the  government  undertook  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  mdhey  flowing  to  the 
poor  10  help  pay  rents. 

All  this  more  than  tripled  the  real  amount 
of  federal  and  state  income  and  medical  sup- 
port laid  out  between  1965  and  1982  to  low- 
income,  elderly  and  disabled  people,  many 
of  whom  would  otherwise  be  poor.  By  1982. 
the  actual  dollar  figure  had  risen  to  over 
S300  billion.  And  this  does  not  even  include 
federal  aid  to  education,  job  training  and 
various  other  types  of  programs. 

These  programs,  costly  a.s  they  were,  have 
had  a  major  impact  on  alleviating  the  pover- 
ty that  existed  in  the  early  1960s.  The  best 
way  to  measure  the  effect  of  all  these 
income  programs,  according  to  Martin  An- 
derson, is  to  calculate  how  many  people 
would  be  poor  were  it  not  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Such  calculations  have  been  made  by  a 
number  of  economists  and  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Statistics  recently  published  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  by  Dan- 
ziger  estimate  that  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  would  have 
fallen  below  the  official  poverty  line  in  1982 
were  it  not  for  government-support  pro- 
grams. That  vould  total  about  58  million 
people,  according  to  CRS. 

Stockman  has  indicated  that  55  percent  of 
the  nations  elderly  would  be  living  below 
the  poverty  line  absent  these  benefits.. 

There  are  two  ways  of  calculating  the 
impact  of  the  programs.  One  counts  the 
effect  only  of  cash  benefits.  That  is  the  offi- 
ci."i!  Census  Bureau  method,  unchanged  for 
a  generation.  According  to  this  method,  pay- 
ment of  cash  benefits  such  as  .social  .securi- 
ty, welfare  and  unemployment  checks  cuts 
the  poverty  rate  to  15  percent  -in  effect,  re- 
moving 23  million  people  from  the  poverty 
category. 

But  if  the  value  of  non-cash  benefits  such 
as  food  stamps,  housing  aid  and  medical  as- 
sistance is  factored  in.  the  poverty  rate  goes 
down  even  more.  There  are  controversies 
about  how  to  make  ihe.se  measurements. 
Liberal  politicians  do  not  believe,  for  exam- 
ple, that  medical  benefits  should  be  includ- 
ed, arguing  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  the  sicker  a  person  is.  the  richer  he 
or  she  is. 

Nevertheless,  many  economists  believe 
these  benefits  should  be  included  in  some 
form.  Timothy  M.  Smeeding.  an  economist 
at  the  University  of  Utah  and  consultant  to 
the  Census  Bureau  on  poverty  measure- 
ment, recently  made  his  own  estimate  of 
what  the  rate  would  be  if  the  noncash  bene- 
fits were  included. 

According  to  Smeeding.  the  15  percent 
rate  for  1982  would  drop  to  between  8'^  and 
9  percent.  The  Census  Bureau,  in  its  own 
calculations,  puts  it  slightly  higher,  at  10 
percent  or  so.  (See  following  table.) 
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As  that  suggests,  non-cash  benefits  have 
been  among  the  fastest  growing  of  all  social 
benefits  since  1965.  rising  from  $5.8  billion 
to  $98.5  billion  when  measured  in  1982  dol- 
lars. That  is  the  rea.son  the  poverty  rate 
goes  down  so  sharply  when  these  programs 
are  included. 

These  calculations  raise  some  interesting 
questions  about  what  life  would  be  like  for 
Americans  if  there  were  no  such  benefits. 

According  to  the  CRS  calculations,  if  it 
were  not  for  government  programs  there 
would  be  14  to  16  million  elderly  people  in 
poverty  instead  of  only  a  few"  million  now". 
This  would  mean  a  vastly  greater  depend- 
ence on  their  children,  including  sharing 
homes  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  now. 

Suppose  all  the  government  programs 
were  wiped  out  for  people  of  all  ages. 

"There  would  be  a  lot  of  starvation.  A  lot 
of  people  would  be  willing  to  accept  ex- 
tremely menial  jobs.  A  lot  of  people  would 
be  living  together."  .says  Henry  Aaron,  econ- 
omist at  Brookings  Institution  and  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  what  was  then  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
in  the  Carter  administration.  , 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Brody.  associate  director  of 
the  governnient"s  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  says  experts  agree  that  the  health  of 
the  aged  has  improved  in  recent  years,  with 
higher  life-expectations  and.  beginning 
shortly  after  Medicare  'which  now  covers  30 
million  Americans),  "an  astonishing  de- 
cline" in  death  rates. 

"I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doijbt  that 
Medicare  is  a  factor  in  improving  the  health 
of  the  aged."  he  says. 

For  example,  "lowering  blood  pressure  is 
one  of  the  very  potent  life-prolongers"  and 
Medicare  treats  the  elderly  for  that.  Since 
Medicare,  blacks,  who  as  a  group  tend  to 
suffer  more  than  others  from  high  blood 
pressure,  "are  going  to  doctors"  for  high 
blood  pressure. 

Cataract  operations,  cancer  surgery,  pneu- 
monia treatment— all  these  life-preserving 
or  life-enhancing  treatments  and  many 
more  are  now  available  to  many  older 
people  who  couldnt  previously  obtain  them. 

The  argument  has  occasionally  been  made 
that  if  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  income  and  related  programs 
were  somehow  stopped  and  diverted  into  the 
general  economy,  it  would  produce  such  an 
increase  in  economic  growth  that  everyone 
would  ultimately  be  better  off.  even  those  to 
whom  those  benefits  now"  go. 

But  Alice  Rivlin.  former  director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  now  direc- 
tor of  economic  studies  at  Brookings  .said. 
"We  don't  know"  what  would  happen.  Cer- 
tainly a  lot  of  people  would  be  worse  off. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  I  know"  of  that 


saving  v;ould  be  much  larger  "  or  that  it 
would  be  a  great  spur  to  the  economy. 

John  Palmer,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  said.  "There 
would  be  .somewhat  stronger  economic 
growth.  But  it  wouldn't  begin  to  pay  for  the 
income  lo.ss  to  these  people." 

"I  haven't  seen  any  demonstration  backed 
up  by  any  statistics  to  show  that  wholesale 
elimination  of  income  a-sj^tance  programs 
would  increase  economic  growth  in  the 
U.S.  "  according  to  Henry  Aarons  of  Brook- 
ings. And  even  if  it  did.  he  added,  it 
wouldn't  help  elderly  people  unable  to  work 
or  welfare  mothers  with  children  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  get  and  keep  jobs. 

So  the  secret  is  out.  What  we  are  buying 
With  all  these  programs  is  a  vast  reduction 
in  poverty,  misery  and  sickness.  Whatever 
the  cost  of  these  programs  has  been,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  changed 
the  American  -.social  land.scape  for  the 
better.  They  have  moved  the  country  clo.ser 
to  its  own  lofty  ideals  of  a  society  that  is 
compa.ssionate  to  the  disadvantaged,  as  well 
:is  rewarding  to  the  fortunate.* 


CONTINUE  THE  OCS 
MORATORIUM 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OK  (  AI.IKORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  May  8.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week.  I  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Commit  lee  Sub- 
commitleo  on  Interior  to  request  thiat 
a  continuation  of  the  moratorium  on 
oil  and  gas  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  coast 
of  California,  including  Santa  Monica 
Bay.  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions uill. 

Our  colleagues  Leon  Panetta  and 
Bill  Lowery  and  I  have  been  engaged 
iW* negotiations  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment over  which  areas  off  the 
coast  of  California  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment should  be  prohibited.  Secretary 
William  Clark  has  .said  that  he 
projects  that  the  moratorium  areas 
will  not  be  included  in  lease  .sale  80  in 
southern  California,  and  that  of  the 
nine  proposed  sales  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  none  would  include  any  area  now 
under  moratorium  from  last  year. 
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William  Bettenberg,  Director  of  the 
Minerals  Maiiagement  Services,  stated 
that  lease  sale  91  in  northern  and  cen- 
tral California,  which  was  supposed  to 
take  place  in  September  1985.  is  run- 
ning about  2  months  behind  schedule 
and  will  probably  not  take  place  until 
fiscal  year  1986. 

From  these  statements  we  can 
a.ssume  that  no  lease  sales  will  take 
place  in  California  iri  fiscal  year  1985. 
that  lease  sale  80  in  southern  Califor- 
nia will  take  place  in  fiscal  year  1984 
under  the  conditiotis  of  the  moratori- 
um, and  that  lea.se  sale  91  will  take 
place  during  fi.scal  year  1986.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  would  be 
no  immediate  cause  for  concern  that 
the  economically  and  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  protected  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations bill  will  be  leased. 

However,  since  Secretary  Clark  and 
Mr.  Bettenberg  made  these  state- 
ments, the  Interior  Department  pub- 
lished a  revised  5-year  offshore  leasiiig 
schedule.  As  a  result  of  this  document, 
we  are  getting  conflicting  messages 
from  the  Interior  Department.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  lea.se  sales  80  and  91 
are  put  on  hold.  Given  this  adminis- 
tration's past  record  of  opening  virtu- 
ally the  entire  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  oil  and  gas  exploration  with- 
out regard  to  economic  and  environ- 
mental impacts.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned over  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  a.ssurances  of  exactly 
when  these  lease  sales  will  take  place. 
If  the  Interior  Departmerit  postpones 
lease  sale  80  and  speeds  up  lease  sale 
91.  these  sales  could  take  place  with- 
out the  moratorium  protections. 

The  OCS  moratorium  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  was  supported  by  a  biparti- 
san coalition.  The  moratorium  was  the 
result  of  extensive  negotiation  and 
compromise,  based  upon  pre\"ious  con- 
gressional action.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment recommendations  and  admin- 
istrative exemptions  by  former  Interi- 
or Secretaries.  While  recognizing  our 
need  to  decrease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  the  moratorium 
includes  only  these  areas  in  which  the 
negative  impacts  on  the  local  econo- 
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mies,  environment  and  the  military 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  the  potential 
energy. 

If  an  oil  spill  occured  as  a  result  of 
oil  and  gas  drilling  in  Santa  Monica 
Bay,  we  would  suffer  traumatic  eco- 
nomic lo.sses.  These  costs  would  in- 
clude reduced  beach  use.  tourism, 
tourist  taxes,  revenue  from  commer- 
cial fishing,  revenue  from  pleasure 
boats,  property  taxes  and  property 
values.  An  oil  spill  would  seriously 
harm  the  two  remaining  wetlands  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  Malibu  Lagoon 
and  the  Ballona  Creek  Estuary,  which 
serve  as  habitats  for  many  endangered 
species.  The  increased  air  pollution 
from  oil  drilling  and  refining  would 
result  in  extremely  dangerous  health 
hazards. 

The  moratorium  deleted  less  than 
2.5  percent  of  the  OCS  areas  under 
consideration  for  lease  by  the  depart- 
ment's 5-year  plan,  leaving  12  million 
acres  off  the  coast  open  for  lease.  The 
moratorium  will  not  reduce  the  State's 
1.2  million-barrel  daily  contribution  to 
national  oil  production,  and  permits 
continued  exploration  of  frontier 
areas  off  Port  Arguello,  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  and  on  the  Tanner 
and  Cortes  Banks  off  San  Diego.  The 
Moratorium  includes  the  following 
areas: 

Northern  and  central  California:  the 
area  between  a  line  heading  west  from 
a  point  near  Morro  Bay.  CA,  and  a 
similar  line  from  the  Oregon  border  to 
the  seaward  edge  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  northern  and  central 
California  planning  area. 

Channel  Islands  National  Marine 
Sanctuary. 

Santa  Barbara  Channel  Ecological 
Preserve  and  Buffer  Zone. 

Santa  Monica  Bay. 

San  Diego/Orange  County:  a  20-mile 
buffer  zone  from  Newport  Beach 
south  to  the  Mexican  border. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  the 
moratorium  for  another  year  to  pre- 
serve our  precious  environmental  and 
vital  economic  resources  which  Con- 
gress recognized  worthy  of  protection 
last  year.* 
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